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THE LIGHTER SIX 


118-inch Wheelbase 


A THE AUTO SHOWS!. “The car with ‘a longer life 


will be there in a mew dress. ‘he distinctiveness of the Hive Peeeee renee 


Two-Passenger Roadster 


design, the fascinating two-tone color-scheme, the unusual 
completeness of the car’s equipment, will attract thousands to 
the Westcott exhibit. Of these thousands a few will look 
underneath the paint to the goodness within. ‘These will form 
their judgment of the car—not on the things that are new today, 
only to become old before another show rolls around—but 
upon those hidden qualities which mean life and service. The 


Three-Passenger Coupé 
(Straight Seat) 
Five-Passenger Sedan 


THE LARGER. SIX 

125-inch Wheelbase 
Seven-Passenger Touring 
Five-Passenger Touring 
Seven-Passenger Limousine-Sedan 


evidence that Westcott zs the car with a longer life, and the car 


of more genuine comfort during every year of that long life, py Xork Avtg a om 


SPREE ; : ; : Grand Central Palace 
may be found within the car itself if you will but look for it. Space B-1_ Second Floor 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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HAT profits it a 

people to be ar- 

ticulate politi- 

cally if they say 
nothing? And if they have 
nothing tosay? Theanswers 
to these questions are obvi- 
ousand identical andare: It 
profits a people not at all. 
But the propounding of the 
questions brings into con- 
sideration two equally ob- 
vious though not identical 
points of view. The first is 
that the questions are futile 
because a people—any peo- 
ple—are not politically ar- 
ticulate; and that is the 
view of the professional poli- 
tician. The second is the 
view of the people them- 
selves, in the mass, that it 
would do them no good if 
they were politically articu- 
late because politics is an 
enterprise in which the pro- 
fessionals control all the 


consummation. 

Occasionally there rises 
a proletarian who protests, 
and occasionally there de- 
velops a politician who un- 
derstands; but largely the 
quality of speaking their 
aggregate mind with preci- 
sion and with the result of 
popular action is denied as 
existing by the politicians, 
who officiously undertake 
to do all the speaking and 
direct all action, and is not asserted by the people. Therefore the politicians maintain, 
by sheer assumption, a power that is not theirs legitimately; and therefore the people 
deprive themselves of the benefits of their greatest and. most powerful governmental 
attribute. 

Nationalizing the matter, a democracy, such as ours, is one thing in theory and 
another thing in practice. Vox populi is the ambush of the demagogue as it is the 
invincible but usually unoperated power of the people. We become an autocracy 
overnight to conduct a war, but we are a miserable heterogeneity to handle a peace. 
We act as one to oppose an outside foe, and we counteract as bewildered and 
ineffective individuals to fight an inside enemy. Pro patria is our motto when stirred 
by exterior national danger, but pro persona guides us and controls us when, unstirred, 
we face interior political peril and manipulation. 
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The Promised Land Not Yet in Sight 


HAT, in the last weeks of the year 1919, is the situation in the United States of 

America. There has been a great proclamation of the premise that the war, which 
ended more than a year ago, destroyed—or denatured, at least—much of the former 
method of political control of this country, wrecked it as it wrecked many other 
attributes of a former conventional civilization, started new lines of thought and action, 
gave the people new conceptions of themselves; in fine, set forth a series of new 
conditions to which the people not only of the United States but of all the world must 
and would adjust their habits of mind and action. There has been much talk and 
much writing to that general and encouraging effect. We have been told that the dawn 
of a new day is at hand. We have been written at, declaimed at, harangued at, 
chautauquaed at, cinemaed at, editorialized at, pamphleted at, ballyhooed at without 
end that the aurora of a purified and idealized era is to be observed—an era wherein the 
people shall come into their Utopian own and the rights and justices and meeds of the 
commoners, so long delayed, shall be allotted to the general rejoicing and benefit of all. 

This widely advertised new era comprehends not only the economic and industrial 
and social phases of national life but the political phase as well, as has been borne down 
upon us by the incessant yammer of the incessantly vocal near-messiahs; and we are 
daily informed that a refreshed and revitalized and reformed nationalization pends only 


Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania 


the necessary readjust- 
ments—the adaptation of 
the unmistakably awakened 
national sentience to the cir- 
cumstances existing—the 
clarification of national 
thought—the amplification 
of national trends—the 
translated urge of a nation- 
ally quickened conscience— 
the interpretation of the 
postwar national psychol- 
ogy, and thus and so. 


Still Waiting 


HE war ended on No- 
vember 11, 1918. Cer- 
tainly by this time, more 
than a year afterward, a 
faint premonitory pinkness 
of the coming roseate and 
glorious dawn of the new 
day should be discernible on 
some portion of the horizon. 
Certainly in that elapsed 
year there should have been 
noted a preliminary stirring, 
however slight, among the 
people who are so vigorously 
to awake to new conditions. 
Certainly there should be 
heard at least the far thin 
call of the authentic voice 
summoning the masses to 
the credible shrine. Cer- 
tainly the genuineshibboleth 
should sound somewhere. 
Certainly in all this welter 
of words there should be 
“ one authoritative note. 
Certainly if the road is not yet clear the path should be at least staked out. Certainly 
if the conclusion is not yet reached a minor premise that is tenable and reasonable s.. said 
be formulated by now. 

Instead we have industrially a situation that we dimly describe when we call it 
chaotic. Instead we have a social condition that has retained all the instabilities of the 
prewar period and gained none of the stabilities of the prophesied new order. Instead 
we have an economic plight that embraces all the dangers and difficulties of an inflated 
currency, a conscienceless profiteering, a wild speculation, a gouging of the consumer 
that makes the mere occupation of living a burden that weighs more heavily on the 
people than ever before. Instead there has been a transfer of a large wealth from one 
class to another class, and the resultant dissipation of that wealth in nonessential 
spending. Instead of the brotherhood of man we have the solidarity of selfishness. 
Instead of new men, measures, methods we have nothing new that is good and every- 
thing old that is bad, and twice as much of it. 

Point out a heralded change that has been wrought. All classes were measurably 
coalesced during our time in the war. As soon as the war ended each class sprang back 
to foray against each other class; petty larcenies that were tried during the prewar 
days became grand larcenies that are accomplished now; producers have become 
plunderers and consumers are exploited without mercy or remorse; if there is any 
alteration in the social system it is for the worse, as a cursory survey of our national life 
will show: Government continues to be largely a matter of mediocre oratory; politics 
is the same as ever; economically, politically, administratively, socially, and in our 
psychology as related to all these phases of existence we are as we were; or behind that 
mark even. The great bulk of the American people—the average Americans—are 
plodding painfully toward a goal they cannot see, along a road on which there isn’t 
a signpost that is not turned the wrong way. 

The economics of a nation are important, and so are the social, industrial, financial 
and cultural aspects thereof, but fundamentally they all depend on the politics of a 
country, for just as the administrative, legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government either help or hamper in the development of all economic and social 
phases of national life because they are the arch on which all depend, so is politics the 
keystone of that arch. Prosperity is essential to a nation; so are production, 
distribution, codperation and an orderly social and economic system; and these are 


attained in greater or less degree in exact ratio to the 
quality and character of the politics of that nation, because 
politics creates the government and the government 
creates the rest. 

Hence there will be no dawning of a new day until there 
is an expressed and accomplished desire for new politics. 
You may have and have had a quasi and negotiable situa- 
tion under old systems, but the true measure of the advance 
of a nation is the measure of the character and quality of 
the advance of its politics. You cannot make new things 
of old materials. You may make different things, but they 
will not be new. Wherefore, as all the lessons of the war 
and all the beneficial results thereof, so loudly trumpeted 
for the past year, are held up to us'as the ultimate outcome 
of new conditions, considering the fact that what has been 
accomplished thus far—if anything—and what seems to 
be planned for future accomplishment are definitely the 
products of old materials, that widely heralded dawning of 
a new day seems to be mostly a lingering and murky sun- 
cet of the old. 

Each man is most concerned in his own affairs, which is 
but a human exemplification. The employer views every- 
thing as an employer. The employee bases all his consid- 
erations on his status as an employee. Economics are 
paramount to the economist, and the state of society to 
the sociologist. We have, each wabbling in its own orbit, a 
series of foggy specialists, or, rather, a congeries of foggy 
specializations, each obsessed with the plan of a 
standardization that shall meet his specifications, 
and distributed between these, subject to all influ- 
ences, malign or otherwise, a nebulous inchoate 
Milky Way of average Americans—consumers— 
who are enormous in mass but inconsequential in 
accomplishment because of their passivity and 
lack of organization. 

Regardless of what any specialist may believe 
as to the importance of his specialization, regard- 
less of the proclaimed virtues of each and every 
panacea that is offered by the nostrum venders of 
this sort, regardless of the clamor of the numer- 
ous and usually self-selected leaders out of the 
wilderness, regardless of every economist, soci- 
ologist, protagonist, reformer, uplifter and near- 
messiah of whatever sort—the fact is that until 
the average American takes hold of the polities of 
this country a new day never will dawn, and the 
present murk will continue. 


The Shaper of Our Destinies 


lee most important situation that faces the peo- 
ple of the United States is not the financial situ- 
ation, is not the labor situation, is not the cost of 
living, is not the social unrest. The most impor- 
tant situation that faces the people of the United 
States is the political situation, and the reason 
that is true is because every other situation, every 
other condition, every other phase of American life 
depends on and is entirely subordinate to and 
corollary of the political situation. The most im- 
portant problem the American people have to 
deal with is the election of the right man President 
of the United States in 1920. 

Everything stands back from 
that, everything entails upon it. 
Tt -»scends all such perplexi- 
ties as the League of Nations, 
the internationalism of our 
policies, the question of taxes, 
expenditures, precedents and 
performances. It means either 
the new day if the right man is 
chosen or the old night if he is 
not. It is essential. It is para- 
mount. The four years that 
will have elapsed when Presi- 
dent Wilson’s term expires on 
March 4, 1921, however momen- 
tous, are negligible when com- 
pared with the four years that 
will begin on that date, because 
those four years will spell either 
affirmation or negation of the 
benefits and constructions that 
are generally held will be the 
outcome of the war in the way of 
a reorganized and humanized 
conduct of life and the employ- 
ments and pleasures and per- 
quisites thereof. 

Given the right man in the 
White House, the new day will 
dawn because all the conditions 
prerequisite to that dawning 
are undeniably at hand and 
need but the proper influencing 
ability. Given the wrong man, 
he will be a modern Joshua, 
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whe will not only command the sun to stand still but 
will go far beyond his Biblical prototype, and will, by his 
ineptitudes and his previously contracted entanglements 
and his partisanship, prevent the sun from coming up at 
all. The legislative branch of the Government often as- 
serts its prime importance in of national scheme, and 
from time to time we hear similar assertion from the 
judiciary; but the fact remains that, whatever the ideas 
of the fathers may have been as to codrdinate and equal 
powers, the President of the United States is the most 
important man in the United States in regard to. his re- 
lation to the progress of the country; and, more than 
that, the President of the United States from March 4, 
1921, will be not only the most important man in the 
United States, considered nationally, but the most impor- 
tant man in the world, considered internationally. This 
country is coming close to making or breaking in the next 
five years. 

We Americans are given to patting ourselves on the 
national chest and stating that we, as a people, are the 
most intelligent people in the world, and the best educated. 
That.does not mean, as we state it, that our intelligentsia 
is more numerous than that of any other country, but that 
we are, in the mass, more intelligent and of higher mental 
cultivation and of greater mentality to cultivate—more 
raw mental. material to be taken in hand by our instruc- 
tors. If that is the case we should surely be as intelligent 
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nationally as we are held to be individually, and in mass 
cerebration; and there can be no doubt that we under- 
stand the premise just set forth that the next five years of 
our existence as a nation will be the most important five 
years in our history, certainly so far as the past is con- 
cerned, and quite as certainly with reference to the three 
or four decades that will begin with this term. We must 
be intelligent enough to grasp that. 


Will the Average American Wake Up? 


UT are we? The proposition seems open to question. 

Any person at all cognizant with American affairs, and of 
even rudimentary appreciation of present-day conditions, 
should know that the forthcoming year in this country, 
with Mr. Wilson as President, will be a formative year and 
that one of two results must ensue. Either Mr. Wilson will 
administer wisely with a view to the future, and make his 
plans and policies and executions to that end—or he will 
not. If Mr. Wilson does the importance of the man who 
follows him will rest in the continuance of those policies as 
they may affect us. If Mr. Wilson does not the double 
importance of the man who follows him will come in his 
opportunity to make the necessary rectifications. In any 
event Mr. Wilson will be President until Mareh 4, 1921. 
That is asituation that is determined, but the United States 
will require administration after he retires—if that event 
comes to pass in 1921—and the conditions that 
will be precedent on March 4, 1921, will be tre- 
mendous in their bearing on our future national 
health. 

Assuming that there is, or should be, if we are 
of such wide national intelligence as claimed, an 
understanding of these facts, what can be said in 
defense of that national intelligence when we dis- 
cover that the average American, in whose hands 
not only the election but the nomination of the 
next President rests, is apparently paying not the 
slightest attention to the presidential polities of 
the present day? What can be said in praise of a 
national intelligence that allows the old-time polit- 
ical bosses, the machine men of the-two great 
parties, to proceed in exactly the same manner 
they have proceeded for years in the work of pick- 
ing candidates for President? Does not the aver- 
age American deserve exactly what he will get 
unless he takes a hand in this important matter? 
Is he intelligent, either individually or in the mass? 

From time to time there have appeared in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING PosT during the past year 
articles setting forth accurately the plans and 
prospects and procedures of the old gangs of 
politicians as to the presidential nominations for 
1920. It has been shown, without contradiction 
or denial, that the old machinists are at work with 
the old machines to produce an old-style prod- 
uct—entirely political, entirely partisan, entirely 
archaic. There has been much authoritative ex- 
position of this elsewhere. It is well enough known 
that the Old Guard of the Republican Party, the 
men who have operated its affairs for years, the 
Bourbons of Republicanism, are planning to nomi- 
nate a man for President in 
1920 whose greatest claim to 
the nomination will be that he 
is one of them, in sympathy 
with their ideas and their poli- 
cies, and will operate with them 
and for them, as a partisan, 
to the consequent advantage of 
their organization—rather than 
operate as an American first 
and a Republican afterward. 

Similarly, it is well enough 
known that the Old Gang of 
the Democratic Party, the 
Bourbons of Democracy, are 
planning to nominate a man 
for President in 1920 whose 
greatest claim to that nomina- 
tion will be exactly as set forth 
above, except that he, if elected, 
will be Democratic in his tend- 
encies and operations and 
affiliations instead of Repub- 
lican. There has been no 
change in the Old Guard of the 
Republican Party, nor has there 
been any change in the Old 
Gang of the Democratic Party; 
and it is credulity to the point 
of simple-mindedness to think 
there will be any change in the 
character or affiliations of the 
man either the Old Guard or 
the Old Gang will nominate if ~ 
they have the opportunity. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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He Was Sending “Shanghaied, Aboard 


IS real name was Slim Attucks, but this 
was not the name he had signed on the 
hotel register. Slim kept his real name 
for his friends. He was no bigot in the matter 
of names—he was willing to use any name that came 
along. It added variety to life. In this particular case he 
was registered as Charles Parker. He usually called him- 
self Parker in March—and this was the fifteenth of March. 

Slim was looking forward to a pleasant visit in Boston. 
He was originally a Bostonian, but his native heath had 
not felt the tread of his feet for almost ten years. He had 
spent the intervening time in an unostentatious tour of the 
West, supporting himself by writing fiction. Slim’s fiction 
was unorthodox and marked by a certain sameness, but he 
had little difficulty in marketing it at rates that were 
never less than ten dollars a word. He wrote all his fiction 
on printed forms and his favorite form was what is known 
as a blank check. 

He had reached Boston the night before after a stay of 
a few days in a profitable little college town where he had 
stopped over on his way down from Montreal. When the 
bank statements should be sent out about the first of April 
Slim knew that a number of students would be anxious to 
locate him. But a glance at the population figures in a 
little blue-leather notebook which he carried assured him 
that the chances of his being located in Boston were 
seven hundred and forty-six thousand, nine hundred and 
seventeen to one in his favor. He considered those odds 
fair enough. 

Nevertheless, there was a certain alertness in his bearing 
when he entered the elevator to descend from his room, 
and he was not so completely at his ease as he looked when 
he stepped into’ the café for breakfast. His grapefruit 
refreshed him; his cereal had a reassuring smoothness; 
his eggs and coffee stimulated and emboldened him. He 
tipped the waiter with a pleasant liberality and strolled 
out into the pleasant sunshine of the springlike day. There 
were patches of snow in the gutters and here and there 
along the sidewalks, but these patches were shrinking in 
the sun and little trickles of water spread away from them 
along the lines of least resistance, steaming faintly on the 
warm stones of the pavement. Slim drifted with the 
current of passers-by as far as Tremont Street and let him- 
self move with the stream there. He had an appreciative 
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eye for the occasional pretty face that passed; he was 
smoking a good cigar. The world was a comfortable place 
to live in. 

Slim had slept late and he had dressed slowly. Thus he 
came out upon Tremont Street at the height of the morn- 
ing shopping hour. The broad sidewalk wascrowded and 
along the curb automobiles and ancient family cabs and 
carriages were stopping while their occupants alighted. 
One of these caught Slim’s attention. He paused to watch 
it with a faint smile upon his lips. The carriage was one of 
those low, wide, open affairs that always suggest Queen 
Victoria. It was varnished and polished till it shone and 
the horses which drew it were as glossy as the cab. There 
were two men upon the high front seat, and when the 
vehicle drew in at the curb one of these men alighted to 
swing open the door and lend his hand to the lady who 
alighted. The word “lady” is used advisedly. She may 
have been sixty or seventy, with soft white hair and a 
black bonnet and a black dress and a pair of black silk 
gloves upon her hands. She swept across the sidewalk and 
entered a store. 

“The real thing,” said Slim to himself. “The real thing. 
You don’t see many of ’em nowadays.” 

He had been so absorbed that he forgot to be watchful. 
He started now with alarm and surprise. A hand had 
touched his elbow. 

Slim had an attribute not uncommon in gentry of his 
profession. He disliked to be touched. He had never felt a 
formal hand upon’ his arm and never wanted to. The 
police had no photographs of him, no finger prints. He did 
not intend that they should have. Once mugged, his occu- 
pation would be gone. Every teller iri the country would 
know his countenance, alter it though he might. So he had 
always avoided even the appearance of evil—had always 
avoided even a chance encounter with the police. 

And here was a hand laid lightly on his arm. 

For a moment he stood rigidly, not turning, not moving, 
his mind working like swift lightning. In another moment 
he would have leaped away into the crowd, trusted to his 
legs. A vain hope—in broad day, in such a crowd, but 
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> Then a Window Was Burst In and a Man Thrust a Revolver Through the Broken Glass 


better than submitting. He was tense for the 
wrench and the turn—and all this had taken 
only the split part of a second—when a pleas- 
ant voice at his elbow said gently: 

“Hello, Perry!” 

And he turned and saw that it was a girl who had 
touched his arm. 

He took off his hat and smiled in sheer relief. The girl, 
he saw, was very pretty—expensive looking—a fur coat 
almost to her heels, a glint of lace at her throat, a hat that 
only an expert could fashion. 

She laughed ‘at him and she said: “‘Your nerves .are 
jumpy. *I'think I frightened you.” 

He said, still smiling: ‘You did!” 

He had never seen the girl before and he understood 
that she had mistaken him for someone. No doubt his 
voice would tell her that she was wrong. 

But apparently his voice fitted in with the picture, for 
she told him in a chiding way that-if he kept better hours 
he would not be nervous; and he laughed, enjoying the 
situation and wondering how soon she would see that she 
was mistaken. 

“T didn’t get in till after one last night,”’ he confessed. 

She frowned a little at that, half serious. 

“Perry, you mustn’t,”’ she told him. ‘‘How can you 
expect me—any of your friends—to take you seriously if 
you don’t take yourself seriously?” 

““T’ve too much sense of humor to take myself seriously,” 
Slim told her. He was enjoying the game. 

The pretty girl hesitated for a moment, looking down at 
the toe of her neat little boot, and then her eyes met his 
again and she asked: ‘‘Have you decided to go into Mr. 
Ammidown’s office?’’ 

Slim shook his head. 

“T haven’t decided.” 

“You ought to, Perry,” she said. 

Slim laughed. ; 

“There are offices everywhere,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why 
should anybody want to go into an office? And why should 
anyone want to go into Mr. Ammidown’s office, anyway?” 

“The law is an honorable profession,”’ she said soberly. 
“Your father wanted you to be a lawyer; so did your 
mother. And you’d make a good one. You're so—so 
horribly clever at arguing.” 
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He was more and more interésted. It was obvious that 
the girl was a familiar friend of the man she took him for, 
yet she had not seen her mistake. He and this unknown 
man must be amazingly alike. Slim’s blood was tingling. 
There was an audacious, adventurous strain in the man. 
To play with fire was like wine to him. 

He said abruptly: ‘‘Look here, are you shopping?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Yes—that is, I have been.” 

““Come and have lunch,” he suggested. ‘“‘Let’s talk it 
over.” 

She hesitated. 

“T’m provoked with you, Perry. I ought not to go with 
you. I ought to tell you I’d never see you again till you— 
go to work like a man.” 

He laughed. 

“Tf we always did what we ought this would be a dull 
world. But honestly I want to please you. And it does me 
good to talk to you. Do come along.” 

‘‘Where?” she asked, and when he suggested the 
Copley-Plaza she shook her head. “No, it’s too—fussy. 
Some place that’s quieter.” 

They chose eventually the English room at one of the 
Boylston Street hotels. Slim was as alert as a cat; he was 
tingling with enjoyment of the situation and his wits were 
working. It was chiefly the marvel of the likeness that 
must exist between him and this unknown Perry which 
interested him. He and the girl walked to the restaurant 
she had chosen, and he was wondering how long he could 
sustain his part and wishing he knew who she was and who 
he was himself. The latter information came to him 
almost at once. The head waiter greeted them with courte- 
ous familiarity. And when Slim said, ‘‘Good morning,” 
the man replied, “‘Good morning, Mr. Danton.” 

Slim caught at the name exultantly. 

“Perry Danton.” He said it over to himself and liked 
the sound of it. Why should he not be Perry Danton as 
easily as-he was Charles Parker or Slim Attucks? By the 
time they were seated he was already adjusting himself to 
his new identity. Only—who was the girl? 

The head waiter put them at a table for four, and the 
girl laid her hand bag on one of the unused chairs. Perry 
helped her out of her coat. It was nutria, he saw, and he 
guessed at its value. And the dress she wore was a thing of 
price. When he dropped the coat on the chair he marked 
the hand bag and saw an opportunity. A little later, after 
they were seated, he worked that chair nearer to his hand 
and reached the bag—under the table. Slim’s fingers were 
slender and dexterous and there had been times when 
they had earned his living in a fashion frowned upon -by 
authority. It was almost as though they had eyes to see. 
They found one of her cards in alittle pocket in 
the bag and abstracted it. Under cover of the 
table’s edge he flashed a glance at it. 

“Miss Camilla Hoyt.” 

He smiled with a certain satisfaction and 
slipped the card into his pocket. ; 

He had breakfasted not an hour before and 
had little appetite for lunch, but the girl said, 
as they sat down: ‘‘I’m hungry as a bear. 

I’ve been shopping all morning.” 

So Slim ordered accordingly. 

When the waiter departed kitchen- 
ward she leaned toward him across the 
table and she said: ‘‘Now ——” 

“Please,” he laughed. 
“Don’t start on me till I’ve 
had something to eat.” 

She said: “‘Oh, Perry, you 
try tojoke about everything! 
Don’t you know there are 
some serious things in the 
world?” 

“When you ask me to 
go to work it’s almighty 
serious,” he agreed good- 
naturedly. 

“Don’t you think I 
have a right to ask it, 
when you—ask me to 
marry you?”’ she sug- 
gested, her cheeks color- 
ing faintly but her eyes 
steady enough. Slim gave 
Perry Danton eredit for 
good taste and made a 
note of the information. 

But what he said was: 
“Tf you really want to 
make me go to work you 
ought to marry me and be 
a very expensive wife.” 

She smiled a little. : : 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t i gt fe 
be expensive enough,” she 
said. “Your father gave 
you too much of a—start 
on me.” 


Slim nodded. ‘‘You see—you admit I’ve all the money 
I need. Why should a man work when he doesn’t need 
money?” 

“A real man needs work,” the girl told him steadily. 

“T’ve managed to get along.” 

‘Please be serious, Perry,” she begged, and Slim thought 
there was a hint of tears in her voice. He leaned 
toward her. 

‘See here,” he said, ‘do you really put so much—lay 
so much stress on this work business? Is that all really 
that keeps you from marrying me?” 

She looked away from him. 

‘“‘Why—that and the things that stands for, Perry. 
You’re not serious enough. You—there’s no fight in you. 
If things go wrong you laugh instead of working to right 
them.” 

«The man worth while is the man that can smile,’”’ he 
quoted, but she silenced him. 

“Don’t!” she cried under her breath. 

Then the waiter came with the viands he had ordered 
and while the man hovered about the table Slim sat back 
in his chair, studying the girl, thinking hard, trying to 
construct in his mind a picture of this Perry Danton. And 
a plan, a possibility so vague and tenuous that he could 
scarce be sure it was there, began to form in his mind. He 
played with it in his thoughts and after a little he laughed 
aloud at the sheer audacity of it. 

The girl asked: ‘‘Why are you laughing?”’ 

He said readily enough that he was laughing at the 
notion of going to work, and she made an impatient 
gesture. Then he was 
absorbed in wonder that 
she did not see that he 
was not Perry Danton, 
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and he began to test her, moving his head this way and 
that so that she might catch various angles of his coun- 
tenance, and he laid his hands on the table where she must 
see them. Mentally he catalogued his features, wondered 
if there were any scars to betray him. And at the same 
time he fell in with the current of the conversation and 
brought it back from the generalities that might have 
entrapped him and made her speak of him and of herself, ~ 
gleaning some small particles of information. 

When they left the restaurant he said with an apology 
that he must leave her. 

“Tf you won’t mind?” he asked. 

And she said: ‘‘Of course not. I’m going to a bridge at 
the Tuileries, so ——” 

He asked whether he should put her into a taxi, but she 
told him she would walk. The day was fine, the way not 
long. They separated, and Slim turned downtown. 

When she was out of sight the man quickened his steps. 
He went direct to his hotel and in his own room he sat 
himself down to consider. Thus far he had laid no plans; 
he was possessed rather by curiosity than by determina- 
tion. He was curious to know what manner of man this 
Perry Danton might be. He saw possibilities in the situa- 
tion. But if he meant to take advantage of them he must 
keep out of sight until the time was ripe, until he was bet- 
ter prepared. He could not afford to risk another of these 
chance recognitions. Even this one might ruin him. Yet if 
it were not for this encounter with Camilla Hoyt he might 
never have known—‘‘ Might never have known that I am 
Perry Danton,” he told himself, and chuckled. 

He began to pack his bag. At dusk he paid his bill at 
the hotel and walked out into the street. An hour later he 
had found lodging in a South End rooming house, where 
not even his fellow roomers were likely to see his face. 

And late in the evening he went to the corner drug 
store to telephone to a man he knew and to mail two 
letters he had written. 

Even after he had turned out the light and gone 
to bed he lay awake for a considerable time, exulting 
in the sheer audacity of the exploit to which he felt 
that he was already half committed. 


II 


AMILLA HOYT’S birthday fell on the fifteenth 

of May. Perry Danton telephoned her that morn- 
ing that he wanted to come out in the evening and 
see her and she gave him permission to do so. 

“T don’t want to run into a crowd,” he said. 

“You won’t,” she promised. ‘‘There’ll be no one 
here,” 

“About eight?” Perry asked, and she assented. 

He had dinner alone in the narrow, high, deep 
house on Beacon Street wedged in between others 
that were as like as like, which was a part of his pat- 
rimony. He lived alone in this house, if a man may 
be said to be alone who has three servants to wait 
upon him... Perry was a gay, inconsequential, rather 
likable chap, somewhat spoiled by too much money 
and too many of the things money can buy. His 
mother was dead years before; his father had died 
when he was a sophomore at Dartmouth. Since then 

old Theron Ammidown, his father’s 

lawyer, had looked after Perry’s fi- 

nancial affairs and done his best to 
argue Perry into an appreciation of 
the fun that may be had 
out of honest toil. But 
Perry had little inclina- 
tion for toil, honest or 
otherwise. 

He was a slim young 
fellow with a crisp head 
of brown hair and dan- 
cing blue eyes and an 
audacious tongue. Auda- 
city was to some extent 
a creed with Perry. The 

2 French instructor at 
Dartmouth had _ intro- 
duced him to that other 
Danton of the Revolution 
and to that other Dan- 
ton’s splendid’ phrase. 
The ring of the words 
caught Perry. He had 
devised for himself a coat 
of arms on which was 

inscribed the ery ‘‘Toujours de 
L’Audace.”” He thought that 
was a fairly reliable gospel of 
life and found it especially suc- 
cessful in a game of poker. Some 
of his friends were inclined to make fun 
of him in this matter, but they failed to 
disturb Perry. 

He continued to bet a bobtail flush as- 
though its tail were of regulation length— 
to their confusion. 
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His dinner this night pleased him. He told Arklay so. 
Arklay was the dried-up little old man who had served 
Perry’s father as butler and who served Perry in the same 
capacity. Perry bade him summon Mrs. Rumson from the 
kitchen, and she came, wiping her hands on her immacu- 
late apron, and beamed while Perry told her what he 
thought of her viands. Afterward he smoked a cigar in the 
living room and at about half past seven he summoned 
Hasket, who was his valet. Perry considered Hasket a 
find... Decidedly more efficient than Thompson, who had 
resigned the place six weeks before in Hasket’s favor. 
Perry bade Hasket fetch 
his hat and coat and when 
the man brought them 
Perry asked: ‘‘Did the 
package come from Mar- 
tin’s?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Hasket told 
him. 

“T came near forgetting 
Gt; Perry said. ‘‘Let’s 
have it.” 

Hasket produced a small 
packet wrapped in heavy 
paper and sealed with red 
wax. Perry cut the seal, 
tore off the outer wrapper, 
more carefully removed an 
inner covering of paper and 
opened the red-leather box 
which it revealed. Within 
Jay a gold ecardcase, jew- 
eled—a lovely,simplething. 
Perry pressed the spring, 
inspected the leather lining. 
Two leaves of gold were 
designed to hold the cards 
in place. He lifted one of 
these with his finger nail, 
pressed it down again with 
his thumb, shut the case, 
returned it to the box, 
handed it to Hasket. 

“Wrap it up,” he said. 
“T’ll seal it.” 

Hasket rewrapped the 
box in its inner covering 
and knotted the string and 
brought a candle and a bar 
of wax, and Perry dropped 
a little wax on the knot and 
stamped it with his signet 
ring. He blew upon the 
warm wax till it was firm, 
then dropped the packet 
into his coat. 

“All right,” he said. 
“Car here?”’ 

“Atthecurb,sir,’’ Hasket 
told him, watching Perry 
with a curious intentness. 
Perry went out to where his 
roadster waited. Hasket, 
left behind, closed the door 
after Perry, then he looked 
about tobe sure Arklay was 
nowhere near and finally 
drew a notebook from his 
pocket and wrote in it ina 
hurried, furtive way. 

What he wrote was this: 
“Left house at seven- 
thirty-five. Took gold 
cardease set with small 
diamonds engraved with 
initials ‘C.H.’ Sealed it 
with his ring.”’ 

He returned the note- 
book to his pocket and 
went upstairs. 

Perry’s was the sort of car you would expect Perry to 
have. In it he shot out Beacon Street, slipping past other 
ears with a touch of his foot on the accelerator, and the 
speedometer dial told a tale that would have shocked the 
most hardened magistrate. At Massachusetts Avenue 
other automobiles halted to let crosstown traffic pass. 
Perry did not halt. He threaded his expert way through 
the current, missed a tail light by an inch and a horse’s 
nose by less than that, laughed at the outcry of the driver 
and guided his tires into the street-car tracks to avoid the 
poor pavement on Beacon Street between Massachusetts 
Avenue and Commonwealth. Once across Commonwealth 
Avenue, his speed mounted. 

Camilla’s home was one of those old Brookline residences 
set in grounds zs ample as a small park, with an approach 
that wound between shoulder-high hedges. The drive was 
steep. Perry sent his roadster roaring up the ascent and 
brought it to a smooth halt at the steps, braking the 


It Was Almost as Though Slim's Fingers Had Eyes to See. 


wheels just enough to stop—not enough to drag them. 
Perry knew how to drive. 

Camilla heard him coming. She was in her room when 
he was admitted and she sent her maid to tell him that she 
would be down at once. 

Perry, stripping off his gloves, said, “‘Thank you, Katie.”’ 

The maid curtsied in a pleasant way she had and went 
back up the stairs. When Camilla came down Perry took 
both her hands, laughing. He said something in a teasing 
way about his welcome. Camilla smiled. 

“I’m sorry. I sent Katie to tell you I’d be down.” 


FES 


in a Little Pocket in the Bag 


He nodded. ‘I like that young lady who buttons your 
frocks,” he told her. ‘“‘She’s much pleasanter than old 
Bangs used to be.” 

Camilla laughed. 

“‘She hated to have you call her Bangs, Perry. Perhaps 
that is why she wasn’t nicer to you.” 

“Then she shouldn’t have worn them.” 

“They were the fashion of her youth. I think she hated 
it, giving up her work for me. But she was getting so old 
and she wasn’t well.’”’ 

“Give me Katie every time,” he told her. “If she’s as 
competent as she looks—have you had her long enough to 
know?” 

“One day would be long enough—and I’ve had her al- 
most two months. Don’t be flirting with her, Perry. 
You’ll turn her pretty head.” 

“Tf I thought it would make you as jealous as the books 
say it will 4 


They Found One of Her Cards 


““Come,” she said, “‘sit down. You don’t need to make 
me jealous, Perry.’ 

“T need to do something.” 

“There’s no mystery about what you need to do,” she 
told him seriously. 

“You know that,’’ she added. 

“Go to work?” 

She nodded. 

aes. 

He laughed. 

“Please make it something more practical, Milla.’ 

““Go to work—and quit 
calling me Milla,” she pro- 
tested good-humoredly. 

“Millie then, or Mill, or 
Cam.” 

“Camilla is my name.” 

He shook his head, lifted 
both hands in protest. 

“Never! Sounds like a 
maiden aunt sixty years 
old.” 

She laughed. 

“You don’t know the 
value of contrasts, Perry. 
Now if I were Marie or 
Marigold or Mignonette I’d 
have to be sober as a judge 
to avoid being .common- 
place. But being Camilla 
I can be as gay as I please 
and people will like it be- 
cause it contrasts with my 
name.”’ 

“Tf I had a name like 
that,” he said, “‘I’d change 
it—all of it. Particularly 
the Hoyt part.” 

“Even if I changed the 
Hoyt I’d still be Camilla,” 
she told him, smiling. 

“You might start with 
Hoyt.”’ 

She said nothing for a 
moment, and he saw that 
her eyes were serious. 

“What is it?’”’ he asked. 

She shook her head a 
little. 

*‘T—like you too well to 
enjoy too much joking 
about—us,”’ she said. 

“Too much to joke 
about, but not enough to 
be serious about.” 

‘“‘T am serious about it.” 

He leaned toward her. 

“Milla, you care for me. 
You know you do.” 

She looked at him in a 
curious level way and:her 
eyes were very kind. 

“Yes, Perry, I know,” 
she said. 

He would have caught 
her hand, but she moved it 
away. He pleaded. 

“Milla!” 

“T do care,’ she said. 
“That’s why I—ean’t ——” 

“Please don’t preach!”’ 
he exclaimed a little sul- 
lenly. 

She got up quickly and 
moved toward the door. 
Katie, the maid, passed 
through the hall. Camilla 
asked, ‘‘ What isit, Katie?” 

““T’m getting a book from 
the library, miss, if Imay?’’ 

“Certainly,” the girl told her, and came back to Perry. 

They could see Katie by the bookshelves in the room 
across the hall. After a little she chose a book and came 
out and went upstairs. : 

“T thought I heard her. I thought for a moment some- 
one was listening,’ Camilla told Perry. 

He laughed. 

“‘T supposed that was one of the perquisites of her posi- 
tion—to listen.” 

“Hardly,” said Camilla. “But I don’t think she was. 
She reads a great deal and I told her she might get books 
when she chose.” 

Their talk drifted into inconsequences; they spoke of 
this and that and the other thing as young people will. 
They had known each other for a good many years and 
there was a close and sympathetic understanding between 
them. Their friends wondered why they were not long 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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HE war has been good to Ger- 
[any in one particular: It has 

provided her with a subject for 
discussion of a kind dear to the Ger- 
man heart. Did defeat cause revolu- 
tion or did revolution cause defeat? 
This is not merely an academic ques- 
tion, susceptible of endless discussion 
with infinite subtilities; it holfs a 
meaning for the future of Germany. 
The position of the socialists and 
humanitarians, of the majority of the 
university class and the high-grade 
business men and of the advanced 
thinkers in Germany, is that revolu- 
tion appeared in the German Army 
following realization by the soldier 
of the inevitability of defeat. The 
disillusionment of defeat was the 
basis for that elemental revulsion of 
feeling upon which a political revo- 
lution is grounded. The politicians 
of the old school, the conservatives of 
the Pan-Germanie type, the theolo- 
gians, the aristocrats and the military 
officers contend that it was the revo- 
lution that lost the war. ‘‘We did 
not lose the war; we gave the war 
away.” The book of Ludendorff 
consistently presents this position; 
and whenever he feels compelled to 
say that German soldiers did not do 
what their officers expected of them, humanely or inhu- 
manely, he ascribed their weakness to the virus of revolu- 
tion inoculated by propaganda in civilian Germany. 

This virus the Germans believe was a domestic strain. 
They are proud enough of their own accomplishments to 
believe that only a German revolutionary virus could pro- 
voke the German people to direct action. The Russian 
Bolshevists boast inordinately that they planted the seeds 
of revolution in the German soldiers; and certain Amer- 
ican sympathizers with Bolshevism apparently believe 
that the late enemies of Germany should forever treasure 
the Bolshevist in appreciation of this action. Mr. Creel 
and his subordinates believe that they also planted 
many seeds of dissatisfaction in Germany and that they 
fell on good soil. 


Nothing But Defeat in Sight 


HE writer has never heard anyone in Germany mention 

either Russian propaganda or Mr. Creel’s propaganda. 
The Germans are very bitter against the Russian Bol- 
shevists for propaganda since the political revolution. 
They blame the Bolshevists for attempting to bring about 
a social revolution. But the Germans ascribe their politi- 
cal revolution of November ninth entirely to internal 
influences. There are of course admirers of the Kaiser who 
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profess to feel that the war was largely a conspiracy against 
His Majesty, and they believe that the enemies of Ger- 
many worked through Russia to destroy German faith in 
their Emperor; but in a serious sense Germans do not 
blame the Russians for the German revolution, except so 
far as Russia had furnished the illustration that even a 
czar could be dethroned. The Russians expected revolu- 
tion to occur in Germany as soon as the Russians ceased 
warfare. 

The American who in Germany weighs the statements 
of the two sides and evaluates them in the light of the data 
now available comes to the conclusion that the German 
Army staff sought the Armistice because the army was 
daily in defeat that could have no end but a débacle or a 
surrender. The revolution was the result of revulsion of 
feeling, due to disillusionment of defeat, intensified by 
suffering and by resentment against the mailed fist of 
militarism. The individual German, like his government, 
was organized for victory and not for defeat. With defeat 
he went to pieces and in exasperation and desperation 
plunged into revolution. With military success revolution 
would have been impossible; no amount of foreign prop- 
aganda would have moved the German from his mission to 
Germanize the world. With defeat foreign propaganda 
was not needed to proyoke revolution. Nothing succeeds 
like success; nothing fails like failure. 
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The sequence of events was just the 
same in Germany asin Russia. Mu- 
tiny against officers, first on October 
thirty-first, in the squadrons lying in 
the waters off Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven; then in various scattered divi- 
sions in Belgium and Northern France, 
well behind the fighting front; then 
open revolt of the soldiers upon a 
large scale, degradation of officers, 
followed by election of officers from 
the ranks, with loss of control by di- 
vision commanders. As a result of 
conferences with heads of parties the 
abdication of the Emperor and 
the Crown Prince was foreed by 
the Prime Minister, Prince Max of 
Baden, a man of humane and liberal 
instincts. This was followed in rapid 
succession by the forced abdication 
of the rulers of the numerous German 
states. A provisional government 
was immediately erected, consisting 
of socialists of all complexions, with 
such additions of representatives of 
other parties as to give the appear- 
ance of a coalition government. The 
Reichstag remained in function. 

Side by side with the erection of 
the provisional government, soldiers, 
sailors and workmen’s soviets were 
formed, culminating in an all-German 
national soviet. The provisional government in codperation 
with the Reichstag issued a call for the election of an all- 
German assembly that was to determine the new form of 
government. This was opposed by the soviets, who, guided 
by Russians sent for the express purpose of influencing the 
march of events, demanded that the soviets should have an 
integral function in the new government, that the army, 
navy and police powers should be placed in charge of sol- 
dier and sailor soviets, and that the sittings of the new 
assembly should be consolidated with the national soviet. 


The Spartacist Radicals 


MONG the socialists was a radical group who from the 
beginning denounced the provisional government and 

the proposed all-German assembly, demanded “‘all power to 
the soviet,’ the exclusion of everybody but the proletariat 
from the ballot, and strove for the establishment of a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat with communism in industry. 
Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and Radek—an Austrian 
Bolshevist who in 1918 in Russia had carried on a propa- 
ganda against acceptation of the German treaty of peace of 
Brest-Litovsk—were the. leaders of the extreme group, 
called Spartacists because of the fact that direct action 
had been appealed for by a writer—probably Liebknecht— 
under the nom de plume of Spartacus. There were two 
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other groups of socialists to the left, one led 
by Haase in Prussia and Hisner in Bavaria. 
The other contained men like Mueller, Le- 
debour and Daeumig. The mass of German 
socialists led by Ebert, Scheidemann, Kaut- 
sky, David, Preuss and Bernstein were in 
the provisional government or associated 
with it, and Haase was also in the govern- 
ment for a few weeks. 

Thus the provisional government repre- 
sented largely the political social-democrats 
who during the war had accepted the goy- 
ernmental policy and had voted for it, on 
the theory that the war was one of defense; 
and also the socialistic scholars of Germany. 
The three groups to the left represented the 
radicals who in the Reichstag and in public 
print as well had opposed the government 
program and refused to vote war credits. 
Not one of these men, however, could be 
called scholarly in the Marxian sense. The 
Spartacists did not vote at the election of 
the national assembly in January. The vote 
east represented the total number of males 
and females of voting age in the country, so 
far as could be determined with the military 
losses not yet confirmed, within a hundred 
thousand; and this may be taken to repre- 
sentthenumber of bitter-ender communists. 

The struggle between the congress of soviets on the one 
side and the provisional government and the all-German 
assembly on the other side resulted not as in Russia in the 
conversion of the national assembly to the soviet idea but 
in the conversion of the soviet congress to the idea of the 
national assembly. The soviet congress adjourned after 
having in fact abdicated to the assembly, which was stig- 
matized in the Red Flag as treason to the proletariat and 
regarded by the rest of the nation as high-minded Teutonic 
patriotism. 


Kurt Eisner’s Dramatic End 


HE German Bolshevists tried repeatedly to upset this 
program by direct action. There was much fighting 
in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany from January until 
May. Onlyin oneplace did the Bolshevists effect lodgment, 
in Munich. The provisional government carried on a fierce 
and effective propaganda against the Bolshevists, appeal- 
ing to everything that was orderly, industrious, thrifty and 
disciplined in the German nation. They pointed to the 
chaos in Russia, and to the necessity for a unified Germany 
in the peace negotiations in Paris. This propaganda grad- 
ually had its effect. The German police powers were lodged 
in the hands of a previously unknown man named Noske. 
His forces were recruited chiefly by voluntary enlistment; 
and though the Bolshevists continuously depicted them as 
the agents of counter 
revolution, as a mat- 
ter of fact Noske’s 
divisions were com- 
posed largely of men 
intent on saving 
capitalism in Ger- 
many and desirous 
of retaining the 
standing of Germany 
in the economic 
world. The murder 
of Liebknecht and 
Luxemburg by a 
troop of ex-officers 
deprived the agita- 
tion of its most force- 
ful- leaders. Occa- 
sionally a man would 
tun amuck, as did 
Eltzbacher, and 
urge that Germany 
should ruin herself in 
Bolshevism in order 
to plunge the rest of 
‘Europe into chaos. 
“Why not be a Sam- 
son and pull down 
upon the head of Ger- 
many the pillars. of 
the temple of Eu- 
rope? Then the pro- 
letariat of the world 
would reconstruct 
Europe.” 

But as a rule the 
thinking people of 
Germany believed 
that Germany could 
come back, both po- 
litically and industri- 
ally. Mostintelligent 
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men did not believe that she could come back as a mon- 
archy or as a military power. But everybody agreed that 
her chances of coming back depended upon her stability in 
the economic sense; and that the attitude of the Allied and 
Associated Governments in Paris would eventually be based 
more upon Germany’s economic future than upon her 
militaristic past. 

Under these circumstances with each month the struggles 
of the Bolshevists became feebler, the social revolution 
failed, and from the time of the signature of the treaty of 
peace, on the twenty-eighth of June, Germany could be 
defined as a nation with a more or less unstable political 
government, susceptible of rapid alterations in political 
complexion but stable in industrial institutions and con- 
sistent in economic policy. 

Not a little of the public disturbance has been due to 
criminals. During the early days of the revolution the 
prisons were thrown open. Bands of criminals have made 
it a practice to rouse an uproar in order to use the time of 
confusion for thievery. When caught they always claimed 
to be Spartacists; and this gave to these radicals a greater 
activity in the press than they in fact displayed. 

The conditions in Bavaria represented a curious mixture 
of internal and external politics with radicalism. When 
the revolution occurred in November Bavaria formed a 
sort of independent state under the ministry of Kurt 
Eisner, a radical socialist but not a Bolshevist. Eisner was 


prilliant but. erratic. During the war he 
had bravely opposed the government. After 
the revolution instead of devoting himself 
to the reconstruction of his state he gave his 
attention largely to the uncovering of docu- 
ments revealing the responsibility of Ger- 
many inthe causation of the war. He brought 
forward evidence to indicate that in 1914 the 
German order for general mobilization was 
issued on July twenty-eighth and not on the 
thirtieth. He pleaded for full confession of 
guilt, for consciousness of repentance, for 
frankness as the basis of German diplomacy 
in the conference in Paris. But he did not 
attend to the practical affairs of Bavaria, 
which were going from bad to worse. 

About this time a monster petition was in 
circulation in Germany demanding the im- 
mediate return of the prisoners of war, in 
defiance of the termsoftheArmistice. Hisner 
boldly proclaimed that no one had the right 
to sign such a petition who had not signed a 
protest against the deportations from North- 
ern France. This caused great irritation 
throughout Germany. While Eisner thus 
devoted himself to affairs of history and agi- 
tation a majority socialist named Auer de- 
voted himself to the everyday problems, 
with the result that before long Eisner stood 
almost alone while Auer was the controlling figure in the 
Bavarian group of socialists. Eisner had surrounded him- 
self with a group of men who opposed the domination of 
the all-German assembly, and a large group of Russian 
Bolshevists had also collected in Munich. 

One day in a session of the ministerial body Eisner was 
suddenly shot by an officer, a member of an old aristocratic 
house. As quick as a flash one of his friends retaliated by 
shooting Auer, who was not killed but incapacitated. 
Thereupon a general shooting affray occurred, like a 
meeting between cattlemen and rustlers except that the 
marksmanship was not so good. 


_The Separatist ‘Movement 


hers murder of Eisner provoked a profound revulsion of 
feeling, and the city was seized by Bolshevists, who also 
extended their control to other Bavarian cities. Defiance 
was hurled at Berlin, and the new régime held complete 
sway. Numerous hostages were seized and some were 
executed; the dwellings of the city were placed under a 
housing committee and thrown open for the use of the 
proletariat; industries and banks were taken over; anda 
program was inaugurated that gave promise of making 
Bavaria as Bolshevistic as Russia. At this time intense 
Bolshevistic agitation occurred in Austria and Rumania. 
Obviously it was the hdpe of the Russian agitators to con- 
nect up a geographi- 
cal chain—Bessara- 
bia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Austria and 
Bavaria—so as to 
stabilize communism 
in Hungary and Ba- 
varia. But nosuccess 
could be achieved in 
Austria and Ru- 
mania. 

There wasalsoanin- 
ternational aspect to 
the situation. Astrong 
separatist move- 
ment was under way 
in Germany. This 
aimed at the splitting 
off of the Left-of-the- 
Rhine and of Bava- 
ria, to form separate 
republics. This, with 
the transfer of Posen 
to Poland, would 
leave a weakened 
Germany, composed 
of little else than 
Saxony and an am- 
putated Prussia. 
Feeling in France 
was divided. In sup- 
port of a fragmenta- 
tion of Germany was 
the conviction that 
such an outcome 
would represent for 
France a guaranty 
against future mili- 
tary aggression. On 
the other hand from 

(Continued on 
Page 82) 
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ahero. He knew it, though he was too inarticulate 

to say it, even to himself. He did not look likea 
hero—at least he was not the stern austere type or the 
dashing romantic. He was big and brown and every 
muscle of his youthful six-foot body was as supple and as 
strong as steel, but his eyes were still those of a good- 
natured boy and he could hardly keep his face from crinkling 
up into a wide grin as he sat there in the accommodation 
train and reflected that he was going home—and that he 
was a hero. 

There had never been an oversupply of heroes at Massey- 
ville. Looking into the past Calvin could remember only 
two who might stack up for that title, and one of them was 
the Collisons’ hired man, who had run out and twisted the 
head nearly off an angry bull, which would have gored 
little Janie Collison—a good bait for angry bulls, since her 
mother habitually dressed her in red calico. That feat had 
become a countryside epic. The other hero was a woman— 
Aunt Lucy Massey, who had gone to nurse a camp of 
gypsies stricken with smallpox. Most of the neighbors had 
not considered her a hero but rather a plumb fool. Still 
Calvin acknowledged that Aunt Lucy sure had a nerve. 
He’d seen the nurses in the hospital where they’d taken 
him after that little dose of gas and the story of Aunt Lucy 
had come back to him as he watched those smart blue-and- 
white-uniformed girls working in the wards and doing lots 
of things he couldn’t have been hired to do himself. 

But after all a hero coming home from the war was 
more properly a hero than any tamer of bulls or defier of 
smallpox. He had not read very much, but all the same he 
felt the picturesque values of his present estate and he 
knew how his family was going to feel about it. 

‘‘There’ll sure be a high old time,”’ he muttered to him- 
self more than once—and then that-tickling grin would 
pull at his mouth. ‘Yes, sir, there’ll sure be a high old 
time.” 

Janie Collison, the same Janie whose infantile red calico 
had provoked the attack of the bull—Janie who was now 
a lovely, slim, dark-eyed, high-headed, nineteen-year-old 
Janie—would feel elated about his com- 
ing home a hero quite as much as his own 
kin. It would be pretty nice for Janie, 
reflected Calvin, to have her fellow come 
home with three service stripes and a 
sergeant’s chevrons and a couple of med- 
als, the only man who had enlisted from 
Masseyville and been wounded and 
gassed andeverything. Enlisting was not 
the same as being drafted, look at if ever 
so broad-mindedly, and he had taken oc- 
casion to say so occasionally to a couple 
of other Masseyville boys—draftees— 
who chanced to be part of the second 
replacement force of his regiment. Janie 
had cried when he went away and told 
him that she would be ever true. He 
was sure that she would, because he, too, 
had said so and had kept his word. Well, 
now she would be rewarded for her good 
judgment in picking out the right kind of 
a fellow and there was a spice of satisfac- 
tion in the thought that she had had 
plenty to pick from. About every un- 
attached man under sixty in Masseyville 
or vicinity buzzed hopefully round Janie 
Collison. 

To be sure, Calvin had not heard from 
Janie or any of his family for more than 
six months, but that didn’t worry him. 
They were none of them the letter- 
writing kind, any more than he was him- 
self. He was magnificently sure that they 
were all right and would be waiting for 
him on the station platform, with about 
four-fourths of Masseyville besides, when 
his train came rolling in. He had taken 
a dollar bill off the roll he had saved from 
his poker and crap winnings—Calvin had 
a fool kid’s luck with cards and dice— 
and sent them a telegram announcing the 
time of his arrival. He had sent it to his 
mother, because Mattie Price was the strong- 
est character in her household and her chil- 
dren and her friends always thought of her 
before they did of William Price, her husband. 
She was a fanatical church woman and a strict 
disciplinarian, carrying out her ideas of duty 
and righteousness with bitter rigor. Not from 
her did Calvin get his engaging smile or the 
cleft in his chin that would make him eternal 
boy if he lived to be a hundred. 
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Even though he deferred to her authority, it had tickled 
Calvin’s masculine humor to pay for that telegram with 
crap winnings, and he was very careful to use the same 
crumpled bill that Corporal Klinger, Company E, had 
handed over to him with a profane tribute on his success 
with a certain capricious lady—namely, the Goddess of 
Chance—in that final bout with the dice at the demobiliza- 
tion camp. He’d never dare to let ma know it, thought 
Calvin, but he meant to tell pa about it when he got a 
chance. 

Pa would enjoy it, for all he was as much under ma’s 
thumb as any of the children. But in that little dusty 
uncomfortable room over the wagon shed—it was reached 
by mounting the seat of the wagon and swinging oneself 
through the trap door—which was about the only place on 
the farm ma couldn’t rout them out of, he and pa had had 


some right satisfactory sessions—when ma_had-neuralgia © 


or there was a season of violent house-to-house prayer 
meeting on. 

’ Pa was going to_be mighty proud that Cal had turned 
out to.be a hero, but not specially surprised. Ma would-be 
surprised. Ma had told Calvin frequently_that he would 
turn out: to. be a god- 
less: good-for-nothing. 
And at that remem- 
brance Calvin’s chest 


“You Go On Back and Stay With Jariie Collison,’’ She Said Furiously. 
“I Knew She’d Come Right Quer to Get You Back —I Knew It!” 
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swelled and he tautened and relaxed his velvet muscles 

in a sigh of satisfaction. Seemed as if he was putting 

something over on ma every minute. 

It was all very satisfactory, this being a hero. Money 
in his pocket too—enough to make a first payment on 

the Wilder farm. Oh, he knew perfectly well what he was 
going to do! No more rampaging round and going off to 
war—though it hadn’t been a bad war at all, looking at it in 
retrospect—but a snug little farm down by the creek, 
where the plow turned up earth as black and rich as virgin 
soil and corn grew twelve feet tall, and a hill field where he 
could plant an orchard of peach trees that would burn pink 
flames of bloom in the spring, and where a man could get 
a good living, working outdoors in the sun and rain all year 
long. He’d seen all the cities he ever wanted to see. 

Yes, he was going home to his heart’s desire—his kin, 
his girl, a farm, a future of content—all laced with the 
admiration and acclaim that was undoubtedly due his 
exploits.: And moreover, his stomach reminded him, he was 
going home to good cooking, eats beside which the Salva- 
tion Army doughnut and the ‘‘Y” cocoa became loathly 
and distasteful.. Supper, now, when he got there—what’d 
they have? There’d be fried chicken and ham with red 
gravy the way he liked it, and sweet-potato bread, split 
open, hot and dripping with butter, and peach preserves 
and ginger loaf cake and real cream, thick and yellow and 
heavy with richnéss—a pitcher of it all for himself. There 
might be pie too—custard pie that quivers with delicious- 
ness as one lifts it. And coffee—regular coffee! Oh, boy! 
He’d take four cups, and more if ma’d let him. He stopped 
the train boy and puchased crackers and bananas, peanuts 
__and lemon soda, to keep from dying of hunger 

for that supper, though he had eaten a huge 

middle-of-the-day dinner in the dining car before 
changing from the express. 

The conductor, who had looked hard at him 
when he punched his ticket, came back presently. 

“Going home, hey?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cal, sort of carelessly moving 
his arm so the service stripes would show, ‘‘and 
sure glad to get there.” 

The conductor was an old man, bent and thin- 
faced, with a wisp of discouraged white mustache. 
He looked wistfully at the youth and strength 
of the boy in uniform. Something in Calvin’s in- 
genuous eyes brought out his ¢onfidence. 

““My boy—he never got acrost—the flu 
got him—he’d only been in camp coupla 
months. Just twenty-one.” 

“My gosh, that’s tough!” -said Calvin. 
It embarrassed him to feel sympathetic. 
“That’s sure tough!” he repeated in an 
awed tone. 

The conductor’s tired old eyes looked 
absently out of the window. 

‘Well, I try to figure to myself it’s just 
the same’s if he’d been actually in the 
fightin’. Way I look at it, a man can’t do 
no more than give his life. I reckon you 
was right in it now?’’ he asked, trying to 
get away from his own emotion. 

Calvin could not swagger before this old 
man who had no gon to come home to 
him. 

“T got plenty,” he said soberly. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, I sure got plenty. I’m glad to be gettin’ 
home.” 

“T’m gladi’r your folks,” said the conduc- 
tor, and patted Cal on the back as he passed 
on. The boy choked over his peanuts. 

“*Gosh, I’m a fool f’r luck!”’ he told him- 

self. “‘I’mafoolfor luck! I’m not no better 
no way than his boy was, and he never even 
got acrost, whilst I get acrost ’n’ see it 
through, get my clip in the leg and my whiff 
of gas; yet here I am, coming home with - 
bells on! Isureamsittin’ on theworld! Yes, 
sir, I’m sittin’ on it!” 
It was the finest phrase he knew. It expressed 
the very peak of good fortune. There was noth- 
ing left to be wished for. He had thought so be- 
fore, but the conductor’s words had confirmed it. 
It had been a darned good war, he admitted that. He 
had drunk and gambled and fought, alt in the same spirit 
of youthful hilarity. He had been in on every bit of rollick- 
ing rascality that the most inventive minds in his company 
could devise. He had had a high old time, every minute of 
it. Even his wound hadn’t been serious, and as for that bit 
of gas, as he’d told the doctor, it was the limit to send a 
fellow to the hospital for nothing worse than that. Yes, sir, 
some war! And yet—and yet—home was going to look 
mighty good—yes, sir, mighty good! 
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So much thinking made him restless. He got up and 
stretched his long legs to the water cooler and thence to 
theback platform. The country was growing very familiar— 
friendly, peaceful country, with the look of having been 
tilled for comfortable, simple living rather than for aggres- 
sive profit. No very modern methods prevailed here —they 
had come from the wooden plow to the steel one and from 
the scythe to the mowing machine, but there they had 
paused. They had yet to take the leap to the tractor, over- 
head irrigation and such like new-fangles. If wire had 
largely replaced the one-time rail fence it was only because 
the patches of woodland had been constantly dwindling 
and rails were consequently harder to procure. Now and 
then the train stopped at a little town—clusters of frame 
houses, tree-shaded, quiet, dull in color, with a church spire 
or two for accent. Calvin Price looked at it all fondly. 

“Tt sure looks good to me!” he told himself 
occasionally. He wondered if he would be home 
in time for the 
threshing. He 
was going to pitch 
right in and take 
hold, hero or no. 
It would show 
them all that his 
new status hadn’t 
spoiled him. 

As dusk came 
on the names of 
the stations grew 
as familiar as the 
fields. Monona— 
Kaine’s Cross- 
ing—Ovenburg— 
Still Pond— River 
Mills—and then 
he began to feel 
very queer. 
Home was so 
near, sO near— 
could it be real 
after all? His hands shook as he gath- 
ered up his few pieces of baggage and 
his eyes misted so that he could 
scarcely see the river or note the woody 
bend as the train slowed and whistled 
for Masseyville. No way for a hero to 
behave! He was ashamed of himself. 
Throwing back his shoulders, he seized 
his baggage and bumped out into the 
aisle. He was on the platform before 
the train had quite stopped and he 
plunged down the steps on the very 
heels of the old conductor. And on 
the lowest step he stood, poised, his 
jaw dropped, his eyes round with sur- 
prise and dismay. 

There wasn’t any crowd at all! 

There were the usual two or three chronic station loafers 
and the agent, who was busy putting a crate of live chick- 
ens into the baggage car. He stepped down and again 
looked round in bewilderment. He couldn’t believe it. A 
skinny middle-aged woman in an aggressive hat, who 
wanted to board the train, jostled him to one side and 
scraped his smartly wound puttee with a bulky telescope. 
He moved out of her why dazedly. They couldn’t have got 
his telegram. Surely—surely if they had they’d all have 
been there! Or maybe somebody was sick—maybe they 
were all sick. Wild imaginings gripped him. He swallowed 
a hard sticky lump of disappointment in his throat and 
walked quickly round the station, avoiding the few people 
to whom he might have spoken. The main street of the 
town with its small twinkling street lights lay before him, 
but moved by some obscure motive he turned into a nar- 
row dingy back street, where only negroes and poor whites 
lived and where in the darkness he would not be recog- 
nized. He walked very fast, almost running. 

The back street brought him out on the other side of 
town and there was a short half mile yet to cover to the 
Price farm. For all his anxiety and distress, the very road 
felt good to his feet, and the hedges, overrun with honey- 
suckle, sent their perfume to greet him. But he did not 
slacken his pace until he could see the lamplight in the 
home windows. It was not particularly reassuring, that 
lamplight, but at least it told him they were there. Some- 
thing indefinable made him go more slowly and still more 
slowly until he reached the gate set deep in an Osage hedge. 
He put out his hand to open it and suddenly out of the shad- 
ows a girl ran toward him and, flinging open the gate, threw 
both arms about his neck and kissed him resoundingly. 

“T was bound I’d come to meet you, no matter how 
Aunt Mattie laid down the law!” declared the girl in an 
eager whisper. ‘Oh, Cal—I’m so glad you got here!” 

“Why, it’s Rosy Redhead!” exclaimed Calvin. “‘What 
you come bouncing out at me like this for? Where’s 
ma—and pa?”’ 

“Tn the house—come on in. And you just can that 
redhead stuff, Sergeant Calvin Smarty Price!”’ 


“Come On,’ Rosy Whispered. 


““My lands, the child’s gettin” fresh!’’ teased Calvin, 
following with a lightening of heart her figure, dim in the 
darkness. 

“Child, nothing!’ snapped Rosy. ‘‘Reckon you think 
nobody gets any older in two years. I’m a young lady now, 
I thank you!” 

They had come up the brick walk and turned to go 
round the house to the side entrance and in their inter- 
change of civilities it had not struck Calvin that it was odd 
that Rosy, the little cousin who had lived with the Prices 
since infancy, should be the only one to meet him. At least 
her greeting had been warm, and she had given no intima- 
tion that there was anything amiss with the rest of the 
family. He had no time to remark on these things, for at 
the foot of the side-porch steps she stopped and turned and 
gave him a strange defiant look. 


“Let’s Get Out. Are You Hurt Much?” 

“You come right on in and act like nothing’s the mat- 
ter,’ she commanded, and then lifting her voice: ‘‘Oh, 
Aunt Mattie! Uncle Will! Here he is—here’s Cal!” 

She caught hold of his arm and urged him up onto the 
porch, and as he stepped into the shaft of warm lamplight 
he heard an answering stir within and saw his father get- 
ting up from the supper table, though his mother sat still; 
and so did the two children, though their glances turned 
eagerly toward him. Georgie, the twelve-year-old, made 
as if to rise. 

“Set still!’? commanded his mother. 

William Price came forward to greet his son. 

“You Cal,” he said shakily, and shook hands with him 
powerfully. “Go kiss your mother,” he added at once with 
a placating glance toward the gray-haired woman who sat 
so straight and still at the head of the table. There was a 
curious air of constraint and awkwardness in the room, but 
Calvin wonderingly obeyed his father. His mother offered 
an unresisting cheek, but did not kiss him in return. She 
did not smile, but looked at him in a stern accusing way. 
Calvin moved rather dazedly round the table to greet 
Georgie, and then seven-year-old little Malvie flung her 
arms round his neck even as Rosy had done and kissed 
him lovingly. 

““D’you bring me a German helmit, buddy?” she asked 
ecstatically. ‘Oh, my, you look big an’ grand in your 
soldier clo’es! Why, I b’lieve you’ve grown!” 

‘Looks to me as if he’d grown most two feet,”’ exclaimed 
Rosy with all the effect of one who is making conversation 
that must conceal an awkward situation. She was bustling 
about, a busy housewife. ‘“‘Set»down to the table,” she 
rattled on, placing a chair for him. “I’m going to bring 
you in some hot biscuits and some fresh coffee. Help him 
to ham and eggs and the fried potatoes, Une’ Will, whilst 
I’m gone. I’ll bet he’s most starved, traveling all day.” 

William Price obediently dealt Calvin a magnificent 
thick slice of ham and two fried eggs with a mound of fried 
potatoes on the side. He set the plate before his son. 

“Go ahead,” he said; ‘‘we’ve all eat. Just pitch right 
in, son.” 


His voice had the same anxious hurried twang as Rosy’s. 
Cal, glancing up, thought his father looked as if he’d been 
on a spree and ma had been nagging him. He picked up 
his fork and attacked the heaping plate, and then—mouth 
full—he gave his family a comprehensive survey. Some- 
thing was the matter, he didn’t know what. Ma was cer- 
tainly on her very highest high horse and it was worth his 
life to tackle her. Yet his abused boy’s heart demanded 
expression. This was no way to treat a hero and they 
might as well know it. 

“‘Mighty funny way to act, seems to me,” he burst out. 
““Didn’t even wait supper, and me away all this time!”’ 

Rosy came in with another pot of coffee and a plate of 
biscuits. She heard the plaint and tossed her weight of 
auburn hair impertinently. She had the redhead’s creamy 
thick skin, unblemished by freckles or the taint of sallow- 
ness. A ripe young creature, vivid and impulsive, her hazel 
eyes ready to laugh or snap fire on the instant of feeling. 
Now they snapped fire—at her Aunt Mattie. ' 

“That’s what I say!’’ she said, taking a cup from before 
her aunt and filling it herself with coffee. She came round 
to Calvin’s side. “I think it’s a perfect 
shame, and I wanted to fry a chicken and 
make a fuss over you—and I even had to 
beat up a cake on the 
sly!’’ Her voice shook 
with youthful fury. 
“But I did it while you 
was at prayer meeting, 
Aunt Mattie, and you 
can’t unbake it, for all 
I reckon you’d like to. 
Have an- 
other biscuit, 
Cal. I’ll pour 
you a glass of 
cream too— 
J know you 
like it.” 

She set the 
plate down 
beside him 
and stared defiantly 
at the cold, tight- 
lipped woman at 
the head of the 
table. The children 
and William Price 
sat mute. Never 
before had they be- 
held Mattie Price 
openly defied and 
their emotions were 
akin to those of 
the retainers of Douglas when Marmion dared 
to tongue-lash that imperious Scot. 

“Yeah, but ” said Calvin, troubled and puz- 
zled. ‘‘But look here, ma—what’s the matter?’’ 

Mrs. Price roused herself and fanaticism blazed in her 
fine thin face. 

“‘T don’t see how you darst to ask me such a question, 
Calvin!”’ she said clearly andsternly. ‘You, who’ve made 
the Price name a byword and a hissing in foreign parts, 
and all the neighborhood wrapping your goings-on round 
their tongues, pitying me to my face! My own son, my 
oldest! A worthless rapscallion, dicing and drunken—a 
jailbird!”’ 

“T am not a jailbird!” interrupted Calvin, almost too 
frightened by the storm he had raised to make the protest. 
“Whoever said I was, I wanta know?” 

Rosy pressed his arm in sympathy—and William Price’s 
cheeks showed red spots through his weather-beaten skin. 

“Don’t attempt to deny to me, Calvin,’”’ went on his 
mother, still sternly angry, yet with evident distress, “that 
you were arrested for drunkenness and insolence to a 
superior officer! You thought because you were so far 
away from home that you could indulge yourself in sinful 
pleasures and your mother’d never know of it. I know 
pretty much everything you were up to whilst you were 
gone. I know about your playing cards for money and 
your dicing, and I know ”” she stopped and a bleak 
setness came over her face. ‘‘That’s all that’s going to be 
said about it.” 

Her imperious, tyrannical will rode them down, left 
them beaten. That is, all except Rosy, and even she was 
rendered cautious. 

“Go upstairs to bed,” said Mrs. Price firmly but not 
unkindly to the two children. They trailed off, afraid to 
protest. When their mother spoke like this it was the 
better part of valor to obey. She rose and took some dishes 
in her hands and carried them out to the kitchen. 

“You go on and eat your supper,” said Rosy, choking 
back a sob. “I'll go out and cut you a piece of cake. 
Here, let me pour you some more coffee.”’ 

But Calvin pushed away the food. 

“‘T lost my appetite, I reckon,” he said dully, and got up 
and went out to the porch. His father followed him in 

(Continued on Page 106) 


STOCKY; 
brawny, 
broad - 


shouldered man 
with shaggy eye- 
brows and piercing 
black eyes that 
gleam behind 
tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles sits every 
morning at a desk 
ina bare room in the 
big white German 
Ministry of Marine 
Building in the 
Benderstrasse in 
Berlin. 

At first glance 
you would take him 
to be the walking 
delegate of the Iron 
Molders Union in 
good standing and 
active training, 
for he is the per- 
sonification of grim, 
uncouth, unyielding 
strength. 

This person is the 
worst hated and at 
the same time the 
most respected indi- 
vidual in Germany. 
He is the human 
rock on which the ° 
whole shifting struc- 
ture of the new re- 
public rests. Prize 
suppresser of revo- 
lution, he has be- 
come the merciless 
interpreter of the 
law that knows only 
force. Such is Gus- 
tav Noske, techni- 
cally Minister of 
National Defense, but in reality the dictator of Germany. 

To the average American he is known merely as the 
individual who saved the new government through the 
harrowing series of revolutions and disorders that have 
punctuated German history since the downfall of the 
Hohenzollerns, and which reached their high tide with the 
destruction of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 
You never see his name but it is associated with some act 
of suppression. A creature of blood and iron, he might 
well be called the Bismarck of the bourgeoisie. Of all the 
personalities I met in Germany his is the most striking. 
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The Master Organizer of Defeat 


EASURED by actual achievement the only two men in 

Germany to-day who stand out amid the mediocrity of 
the government are Erzberger and Noske. Every other 
member of the cabinet either owes his post to his political 
affiliation or to the fact that he controls an interest vital 
to the integrity of the republican machine. Erzberger, who 
holds the purse strings of the nation, is considerably more 
than a figurehead. 

Noske handles the reins of law and order, without which 
there can be no commercial recovery and no perpetuation 
of whatever ideals the beaten and discredited fatherland 
may have set up. 

He incarnates the military uniform, and the man who 
runs the military establishment in Germany to-day is the 
man who sits in the saddle. Though the brass button has 
lost its lure in a land where it was once the passport to 
highest favor, it still stands for the big stick, and Noske 
is wielding it as no one else ever did in our time. 

Most great crises have produced at least one dominating 
figure. Sometimes it is a soldier and again it is a man of 
the plain people. England found him in Lloyd George in 
the dark day of her bitterest travail. Out of encircling 
gloom Clémenceau led the forlorn hope of France to a new 
and triumphant faith. In the same way Germany turned 
to Noske. 

Lloyd George and Clémenceau were the organizers’ of 
victory, while Noske is the organizer of defeat.. He is both 
revolution maker and revolution breaker. Like the Carnot 
of that other crimson day, he is fashioning a democratic 
army out of the wrecked royalist legions. If any human 
being can save Germany during this winter of discontent 
that man is Noske. 
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The Cover of Noske’s Autobiography. Above — People 

Running to Cover When the Street Fighting Began 

Between the Government Troops and the Followers of 
the Rebel Standards 


During the last four years I had the privilege of meeting 
practically every so-called strong man of the Allied coun- 
tries. I watched the whole fascinating procession of nation 
savers that stretched from Petrograd to Rome. I saw 
Kerensky swept to the crest of his tragic popularity; I 
witnessed the ascendancy of Lloyd. George to dazzling 
eminence; I beheld Clémenceau in the hour of disaster and 
triumph; and I heard Sonnino hailed as liberator of Italy. 
All these men have in varying degrees a personal charm 
and some form of magnetism. Each likewise dramatized 
himself in everything he did. 

It remained for me to find in Noske the incarnation of 
brutal but dynamic power absolutely unrelieved by color, 
and apparently without affectation. There is not a spark in 
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him. In repose he 
seems to have a dim | 
kinship with those | 
Rodin statues that 
brood with such 
mysterious and un- 
uttered potency. In 
plainer, blunter 
speech he gives you 
the feeling that he 
is a good person to 
avoid in a dark alley 
on a night when 
mischief is afoot. 

Noskeisstrangely 
reminiscent of Alex- 
ander Gutchkoff, 
whom I met when 
he was Minister of 
War in Kerensky’s 
first provisional 
cabinet. He was a 
rough-hewn Titan 
who put the fear of 
God and a respect 
for the machine gun 
into the hearts of 
mutineers and male- 
factors generally. 
He was a stranger 
to conciliation, an 
open foe of diplo- 
macy. When hesaid 
a thing he meant it. 
He followed threat 
with action. Noske 
is the same _ type. 
Unlike his Russian 
prototype, who was 
born to wealth, he 
comes from the 
masses. He is the 
son of an obscure 
weaver and himself 
worked for years at 
the same trade. 
Though the mailed fist as such has vanished from the 
German ruling map it remains incarnate in the character 
and performance of Noske. Before the war German mili- 
tarism was expressed by a whole caste which numbered 
many thousands. The one-time clanking sword, which 
was their symbol, has gone, for the time at least, into the| 
scrap heap along with William Hohenzollern’s uniforms 
and medals. The force and tyranny once expressed by this 
reactionary group now find a reincarnation in the thick- 
necked, spectacled overlord of the German republic. 

Selfishness, brutality and utter disregard for human 
rights were at the root of that old Prussian congress of 
autocrats.. National necessity coupled with politics pro- 
duced Noske. Heisasyndicate of force. As I remarked in 
a previous article in this series, Germany in the old days 
turned out the machine-made military bully in quantity 
output. Noske is a self-made bully. 


The Dictator as His Own Press Agent 


heer Germany I heard that pat phrase, which 
is so often merely a phrase, and which falls so glibly from 
the tongue of the uplifter and the proletariat: ‘‘All power 
proceeds from the people and the people’s will is the highest 
law.” My observation is that all power in Germany 
to-day emanates from the big-fisted combination of com- 
mander in chief of the army and boss policeman of the 
whole republic, who fills the office of Minister of National 
Defense; in other words, Herr Noske. 

Who is Noske? What has he done? Where is he likely 
to land? 

Before I take you into the presence of this German 
Gambetta—for he has been acclaimed as such in many 
quarters—it might be well to tell you the story of his life, 
certainly the approach to that day when his iron hand wat 
first felt in the series of events that made him a world 
figure. Noske, I might say, is his own press agent. In 2 
comparatively calm interval between riots and revolutions 
last. September he took a day off and wrote a brief auto- 
biography. It bears the title As I Am. 

When I asked him why he wrote this he said: ‘‘There is 
so much misinformation about me that I wanted people tc 
know the facts.” 

If ever a man sprang from lowly origin that man if” 
Noske. His people have been of the humblest. His grand: 
father, who emigrated from Posen to Russia, was a forester 
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His father grew up in the district of Lutzk on the Styr in 
Volhynia. To quote Noske’s own words, which I have re- 
tained in translation so far as possible: 

“My father used to tell me that in his youth he and his 
brothers were obliged to work as laborers in the trenches 
in the Crimean War. Whether in war or in peace, life in 
the vicinity of Lutzk was wild. 

““My grandfather was a weaver like many of the other 
colonists who emigrated with him, and all of them re- 
mained Prussian subjects. As a consequence my father 
went to Germany when he was twenty-one years old, to 
fulfill the military duty, which his brothers had all done 
before him. His brothers all returned to Russia and when 
I went to Courland during the war I found many relatives 
of mine. 

“My father, however, remained in Germany. He lived 
first at Forst and subsequently at Brandenburg on the 
Havel, where he married and spent practically the re- 
mainder of his life. 

“My mother was a native of Brandenburg, and her father, 
like my own father, was.a weaver. 

“Twas born on the ninth day of July, 1868, at Branden- 
burg, and as I recall it, in a small, low cottage in the 
Wollenweberstrasse. I am unable to remember much of 
the earlier years of my life except that my mother was a 
remarkable woman and took the greatest care of my little 
sister and myself. 

“My first years at school were spent at a sort of ele- 
mentary establishment. My father could barely read or 
write. He determined that I at least should have as good 
an education as possible. None of my masters will admit 
that I was a model pupil. I seemed to learn things rather 
readily, but I was not gifted with a special amount of 
perseverance, though I managed to pass all my examina- 
tions without much difficulty.” 


In the Days of Apprenticeship 


Ms Y HISTORY teacher, whose name was Hoffman, 

exercised the strongest influence over me. History 
has always appealed to me. Another man who shaped my 
early life was the deputy rector, Rosenburg, whom I gave, 
I am afraid, many unpleasant hours, because his paternal 
manner irritated me. 

“T was alwaysfond of reading. Inmy youth I read with 
special pleasure Robinson Crusoe and stories about 
American Indians, which fascinated me. I suppose I was 
a regular, average boy and when I did not have to study 
or work for my father I went out to the woods with my 
playmates and we played at being Indians. Iremember that 
outside the town and near the cathedral were some large, 
thick, thorny hedges. I built a cave under them and 
occupied it in my spare time with another boy, who later 
became a prominent 
banker in Berlin. 

“My father was 
a strong lover of 
Nature from his 
youth. Indeed, he 
loved it so much 
that on Sunday, his 
one day of leisure, 
he would often go to 
the country as early 
as three o’clock in 
the morning, and 
frequently I accom- 
panied him. 

“Near our house 
in Brandenburg was 
the River Havel. I 
early became a good 
swimmer, which is 
the only art, by the 
way, in which I have 
attained: any profi- 
ciency. My love of 
aquatics caused me 
nearly to lose my life 
inmy eleventh year. 
A boat I was row- 
ing capsized and I 
was thrown into the 
water. It was mid- 
winter and I was al- 
most frozen stiff be- 
fore I was rescued.” 

Noske’s account 
of his boyhood is 
naive and diverting. 
Like the same period 
in the lives of other 
forceful characters, 
it gives a hint of the 
man’s future lean- 
ings. Of it he says: 

“When I wasfour- 
teen years old I had 
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passed through the town school. My ambition to become 
a forester, which would always keep me in the open air, 
could not be fulfilled. It was important that I learn a 
trade at the least possible cost, which would at the same 
time bring me the largest possible income. 

“Someone persuaded my father that I could become a 
basket weaver at a cost of a few hundred marks. My 
parent was much impressed, and as a result I was appren- 
ticed to a basket maker in July, 1882. 

“My first impression of the workshop was most disa- 
greeable. My employer had his shop in the rear of the 
house in which he lived. It was a narrow dark garret, in 
which two other apprentices and myself labored early and 
late. I had to sit on a low stool and I did not like it. Be- 
sides, the basket maker was an irritable and surly individ- 
ual, addicted to strong drink. His life was so disorganized 
that but for his thrifty and exceedingly hard-working wife 
the establishment, modest as it was, would have gone to 
ruin. 

“The apprentices were constantly put in an embarrass- 
ing situation. Part of our work was to deliver the baskets 
to our customers. Our master made us keep back some 
of the money that we collected, so that he could procure 
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brandy with it. We had to invent all sorts of excuses to 
leave the shop and get this liquor for him. Always we had 
to pass under the vigilant scrutiny of his wife, who on 
more than one occasion not only took away the bottle and 
the money but cuffed our ears in the bargain. On such 
occasions the master remonstrated with his wife and there 
were many ugly scenes. This was all the more distasteful 
to me because in my own home the family life ran smoothly 
and there was never any harsh speech. 

“Hence all the bitter and profane turmoil that raged 
about me in the shop became a constant irritant. One day 
the master tried to strike me. I ran away and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that my parents persuaded me to 
return to my apprenticeship. Things went from bad to 
worse and at Christmas time the apprenticeship was dis- 
solved on my insistence. It was decided that I remain in 
the same trade, so I became an apprentice to the Reich- 
stein perambulator factory, which wove the bodies for 
baby carriages. 

“T found the opportunities for learning my trade thor- 
oughly somewhat limited in the new establishment be- 
cause we were restricted to one kind of basketwork. I now 
got a real insight into the hardships of the German factory. 
Our apprentices were compelled to work from ten to twelve 
hours.a day,: while on Sunday morning they had to clear 
up the workshop and get materials ready to begin the new 
week on Monday.’ Moreover, the boys were obliged to 
attend a night school.” 


Early Leanings Toward Socialism 


“dk WAS able to escape this because I had already been at 
the town school. I therefore turned to education on 
my own account. It had to be carried on without much 
method. At the town school I had learned a little French 
and English, so I continued to study these languages. 
Political economy interested me and I paid considerable 
attention to this absorbing subject. I had to buy books 
out of my very meager earnings and often I was forced to 
deprive myself of clothes and little luxuries that I longed 
to have. 

“T was first induced to take up these serious political 
studies through two friends who still live in Brandenburg, 
where one has became a town councilor. At that time the 
German workman, and more especially the one who dared 
to express any social-democratic sentiments, was in 
danger of getting into serious trouble. Labor was dis- 
organized and oppressed. When the workers did meet to 
discuss doctrines and formulate some plan for relief it had 
to be done in some out-of-the-way garret or on Sunday 
morning out in the woods. 

“Naturally I heard about these meetings. They had 
something of the atmosphere of an adventure, and this 
spirit appealed to 
me. I was then 
about sixteen years 
old. 

“On a certain 
memorable Sunday 
I was permitted to 
go to one of these 
meetings held in the 
woods near Bran- 
denburg. For the 
first time I heard the 
gospel of social de- 
mocracy preached 
and I became a con- 
vert. I was so much 
impressed that I at 
once gave up my 
membership in the 
Christian Society of 
Young Men.” 

It was about this 
time, when social 
democracy in Ger- 
many was in the 
making, that young 
Noske had his initial 
contact with trade- 
unionism, with 
which he later be- 
came conspicuous. 
He has always been 
an organizer. Thus, 
at the age of seven- 
teen, you find him 
seeking to effect an 
association among 
the basket weavers 
of Brandenburg. He 
became something 
of a juvenile agi- 
tator, displaying 
eventhenareadiness 

(Continued on 
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voort that I first heard Lola was going 

to Hungary. Yes, the Brevoort! Why, 
for fiction’s sake, disguise the place as the 
Pink Turtle or the Mongering Mongoose, 
when you would recognize it instantly anyway? Besides, 
I believe in using the Truth. For what we crude provincial 
Americans need most is the habit of looking at things as 
they are. And I, as a true radical and free spirit, simply 
refuse to compromise my statements. Besides, there are no 
longer any cafés in Greenwich Village posing as animals 
out of the delirium tremens—and not because of prohibi- 
tion either. About two years ago some raw, dull, thick- 
necked servant of the capitalist class, wearing the shameful 
uniform of those who protect private property—in other 
words someone on the police force—decided to, as he 
termed it, ‘clean up’ these animal-cracker resorts, and 
forthwith they went out of business. 

Not but that they might have benefited by a little clean- 
ing up in the literal sense—for they were mostly that 
kind of place. Not that I have much first-hand evidence, 
as I never really frequented them, for I am not a real vil- 
lager, my residence on South Washington Square being 
a purely geographical circumstance, and it is a well-known 
fact—a psychological reflex as dear Prof.—he is professor, 
isn’t he?—Freud would put it;. and all the villagers, so 
self-admitted, come from Harlem. 

But in point of fact did there still exist any Blue Goats, 
Green Roaches or other soft-drink-selling cafés of aleoholic 
denomination—and by the way, of course these names 
were simply founded on the French equivalents in the 
Quartier—Le Chat Noir, Le Rat Mort, and so on; and if 
the police had ever studied French they would have known 
this and realized that the vice of these places was also 
merely a feeble translation, and let them alone. Well, at 
any rate, if they had existed at the period I am about to 
describe I would not have found Lola in any of them, for 
two reasons—firstly, because I would not have gone into 
one of them, and secondly, because she would not have 
been there. She was what that clever young Cheko—the 
pianist, you know—or will know some day when the man- 
agers’ trust permits him the opportunity of displaying his 
great genius—well, as he said, she was a “Brevoort 
hound.”’ And while the village menagerie is undoubtedly 
depleted, for the reasons above given, this last species 
remains. Though if one goes there now it is merely to eat. 

The evening I speak of was in the latter 
part of May, 1919, before the prohibitive 
outrage on our liberty was imposed upon 
us. Before our free right to be drunk was 
taken away from us by the ruling classes 
or the representative classes, I forget 
which—at any rate, before it was taken 
away from us against some of our wills— 
and so when I found Lola I found her 
sitting before a half-consumed cocktail all 
by herself in a lonely 
corner where she 
could powder her 
nose in the wall mir- 
ror without turning 
her head. When she 
saw me she smiled 
her well-known wan 
smile and pushed a 
stray lock of her hair 
into place. 

‘“‘Hello, Com- 
rade!’”’ she said. 
“Are you dining 
alone? Sit here with 
me, won’t you?” 

Well, I thought 
quickly of howmuch 
money I had with 
me, and then I said 
yes, and sat down. 
She raised a languid 
hand to a listless 
waiter, and indi- 
cated the glass be- 
fore her. 

““Another!’’ she 
said briefly, and 
asked me for a cig- 
arette. 

I produced one. 


I: WAS at a table in the café of the Bre- 
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making a protest against hidebound convention arises. 
Wouldn’t it be terrible if They dared try to stop us from 
smoking though? 

Well, anyway, Lola took one, and said softly, ‘Nellie, 
I am going to Hungary to-morrow!” 

Wasn’t that thrilling? Or rather might it not have been, 
except that one was getting a trifle used to these shocks 
since the beginning of the war. In fact, I had experienced 
several amazing, terrific farewells in this very corner, as 
when Stella Rhodes got her passport to England when she 
went over for Looker’s Weekly, and as when Holman Hol- 
man came in wearing a Y uniform and we all thought it 
was the Ordnance Department. To say nothing of the 
time Ted and Fred Liggett enlisted the day before con- 
scription went through. 

So I was somewhat inured to farewells and rather put to 
it to look as amazed as I wanted to feel—and I really wanted 
to in this case, because I admire Lola so excessively. She is 
the most complete individualist I know—in every respect, 
from her ‘clothes to her food, and next to Truth I most 
admire Individuality—the fundamental externalism of 
what one owes to Oneself, as Bergson or Elbert Hubbard, 
I forget which, would say. 

And so I dug up the very deepest look of intensity that 
I could. 

“My dear!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Why they have a Soviet 
there. You will see it!” 

x, Yes, I will see it!’”? she murmured, fixing me with her 
great eyes that were like two splendid lamps between her 
enormous dangling earrings of jade—the most intriguing 
ones ever! I mean the earrings. Then she beckoned to the 
waiter, who returned with another round and waited list- 
lessly as Carter Durant approached and, with a passing 
greeting to the tables along the way, joined us. My heart 
leaped at the sight of him. He was hatless, except for his 
thick curly brown hair, and as usual wore no necktie. Such 
freedom! Such utter indifference to what the world might 
say! It was Carter who had taught me the true equality 
of the Sexes, and the comradeship of man-and woman, and 
all about how it did not make the least difference to any- 
body who paid the check except the waiters and they ought 
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to be made to get used to that sort of thing. 
How profoundly true. Waiters have been 
a form of social tyranny these many years! 

Well, at any rate, Carter came right over 
and sat down, knowing that he needed no 
invitation while I had a penny in the world. He saluted 
Lola airily, a satire of his on the military order of the 
day, and then stretched his languid, toil-stained hand to 
me. I grasped it at once. 

“T have been drawing in charcoal all day!” he said 
wearily. ‘‘Some little studies of coal miners for the Arm of 
Labor.”? And indeed the dear fellow looked it. ‘‘Giyve me 
to eat!” he added. 

‘“‘T am going to have imported caviar, breast of pheasant 
bonne femme, a few fresh mushrooms and a half bottle of 
Sauterne—not too cold,” said Lola deliberately to the 
waiter. Then to me: ‘You know how important to my 
writing the proper sort of food is, dear!” 

‘“Of course!” I said admiringly. ‘‘It affects your brain 
immediately, I know. I think I will have a small steak. 
What are you having, Carter?” 

‘“A small cup of black coffee,’’ he said over my head to 
the waiter. And I dared not protest for fear I might dis- 
turb some great thought. 

“Lola is going to Hungary!’’ I said. “‘ That will be all, 
waiter—no, just a minute, please—here is Miss Krex- 
well—see what she will have!” 

And indeed it was Mercedes Krexwell, the anarchist, and 
with her was Fritz West himself—the handsome editor of 
the Arm. They sat down with us. The waiter hovered and 
they ordered—thick pea soup with lemon in it. 

“Tt’s a Russian dish,’’ Mercedes explained. ‘‘And now 
what’s this about Hungary? Not a counter-revolution?”’ 

She peered eagerly through her thick glasses. It is really 
a shame that any girl should have cornered Fritz—he is so 
handsome that in a free country he probably would be 
nationalized. But as it is, he stays meekly within the bonds 
of matrimony and Mercedes keeps a tight hold on the 
reins, if not upon his last name. 

“‘T amsailing for Hungary to-morrow !”’ Lola pronounced. 

At once there was acclaim. 

“Good!” shouted Fritz. ‘‘Now we will have the truth 
about the Soviets! At last we will get some Facts instead 
of the perverted trash printed by the capitalist press!” 

“How Lenvy you, Lola!” sighed Mercedes. “‘ Why, there 
is very little danger in going to Hungary, and no one 
denies that the revolution is real there, 
with a Soviet working!”’ 

‘“And when you come back,” added 

Fritz, ‘I will publish all your stuff if 
you have to go to jail for it! Who is 
Ls sending you?” 
Aas ““My brother-in-law is in the foreign- 
relations department at Washington,” 
Lola explained. “He managed it 
through Senator Gooding, a friend.” 


“That conservative!” exclaimed 
Fritz. ‘‘Well, he doesn’t know what. 
he has done this 

time!”’ 
Lola smiled 


wanly, and at- 
tacked her caviar. 

“T shall tell the 
whole truth,” she 
said. ‘‘The Amer- 
ican people shall 
know how beautiful 
it all is.” 

That was just like 
dear Lola—so per- 
fectly fearless! She 
has always been 
that way. Ever 
since the time when 
the crowds of unem- 
ployed broke into 
the churches to 
sleep. Do you re- 
member how she 
hired a church—an 
abandoned one that 
had been con- 
demned as unsafe 
or something—and 
turned it over to 
them to sleep in? 
Of course! And she 
is always just like 
that. 

‘“‘Well, Lola,’’ 
said Fritz, “show up 
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this nonsense about atrocities, whatever you do. And tell 
the real stuff! Especially on education—you know one of 
Okunkoff’s decrees says that in their so different schools 
the work of floor-scrubber, janitor, and so on must be 
to some extent expert, with a pedagogical foundation, 
and therefore the word ‘Servants’ assumes an entirely 
different meaning than with us.” 

“Why, yes, indeed 1” said I. ‘‘While over here they just 
get paid for doing as little as possible—they don’t need to 
be even industrious, much less pedagogical—when you can 
get them at all!” 

“Nellie, that’s what comes of holding down a job on a 
capitalistic magazine!” said Mercedes. ‘‘ You are go beastly 
flippant! Now if you were really an artist a2 

“I know I’m not an artist,” I said humbly. “Nobody 
eould call the art-needlework department art. But I am 
getting out some free verse now.” 

The waiter arrived at this juncture and the talk took an- 
other turn. They ordered. Steak for Mercedes and Fritz. 

“What willyou 
have, dear?” I 
asked Carter, § 
who had finished r 
his coffee. 

“Vanilla ice 
cream,” he said 
again over my 
head to the 
waiter. I could 
see a soul storm 
of some kind was 
brewing in him. 

saves!” he 
went on to us 
withsudden firm- 
ness. “‘It’s the 
Truth we want! 
Thank heaven it 
is you, Lola, who 
is going instead 
of Nellie here. 
She, I suppose, 
will go on com- 
mercializing her 
art for a mere 
hundred a week 
when she could 
and should be ex- 
pressing herself 
in her verse, 
which I assure 
you is wholly and 
absolutely free; 
in fact, it is 
wild!” 

They all agreed with him, and of 
course I felt terribly in the wrong—al- 
most bourgeoise infact. But presently, 
the waiter having returned, and Carter 
having ordered a salad, Lola brought the talk back 
to herself. She leaned her elbows on the table, 
blew clouds of cigarette smoke over the Fritzes’ 
apple pie and cheese, and spoke, oh, how wonder- 
fully! 

“Think of the chance I am about to have!” 
she said. ‘“‘I shall actually see the Soviet at work 
under practically undisturbed conditions. I shall see the 
unity of the people—a fair world of Equality and Justice, 
where men and women at length are absolutely on equal 
footing, without restraint of any sort except their own 
judgment in the matter—if you understand me. Where 
even art is socialized—where everyone has his or her needs 
met scientifically. ; 

“What freedom for the soul! Will we ever attain any 
such freedom here? Never! I shall simply inhale freedom 
there, so that I may bring it back as the breath of life to 
America!”’ 

“Roast chicken,” said Carter to the waiter. The Fritzes 
were on coffee by now. 

“The trouble with American democracy,’’ said Fritz, 
taking one of my cigarettes, “‘is that the Press is subsi- 
dized; we don’t get the Truth from abroad. The great 
mediums of public information are neither representative of 
publicsentiment nor do they convey any information except 
that which their masters the capitalists want spread. 
Take that magazine of yours, Nellie—outrageously mis- 
representative—feeding to the people what the master 
class wants them to hear.”’ 

“But the bourgeoisie actually do buy it to get it!” 
I objected. “And we have several million subscribers— 
really have them. People don’t have to buy it—they do!”’ 

“You defend it because you are interested,” said Fritz. 
“Of course they buy it—they like to! That’s the huge 
pity of it.” 

“Of course I realize,” I said earnestly, “that a subscrip- 
tion list of three or four hundred intellectuals such as the 
Arm has is worth infinitely more to the country at large. 
But I confess I am sometimes puzzled why we—that is, it, 


the Record Breaker, has so many more readers. It’s queer, 
don’t you think?” 

“Not at all!’’ put in Mercedes briskly. ‘‘The adver- 
tisers, the servants of capital are behind them! We pander 
tonosuchaclass! Nellie, honestly, I don’t see how you, with 
your growing social consciousness, can stay with them!”’’ 

“Only to earn my living!’’ I protested. ‘‘Though I am 
afraid I can’t quite get over liking my work. You see my 
ignorant bosses—Mr. Kellogg, our assistant editor, in 
particular, assures me that the public likes what I do— 
and—and I’m afraid I find a certain selfish satisfaction in 
that.” 

““A success complex!’ said Lola tolerantly. “‘But you’ll 
get over pandering to the bourgeoisie, my dear. After all 
they are not the Masses, and you are a revolutionary at 
heart—you are with the majority—the oppressed major- 
ity, who work with their hands and attain no self-expression 
under our present system.” 

“Bring me some soup!”’ said Carter suddenly. 


“‘t am Going to Have Imported Caviar, Breast.of Pheasant Bonne 
Femme, a Few Fresh Mushrooms and a Half Bottle of Sauterne — 
Not Too Cold,’’ Said Lola Deliberately to the Waiter 


“Do you know,” I said in a troubled voice, ‘‘somebody 
told me a very strange thing the other day—namely that 
the bourgeoisie are in the majority in America! That all the 
laborers who work strictly with their hands, all the cap- 
italists who come under a strict definition of the word, all 
the middlemen, and landlords put together, form a minor- 
ity in actual numbers. If that’s true, isn’t it terrible?” 


There was a brief pause during which I noted Carter’ 


glancing over the relishes on the menu and so ordered oysters 
without consulting him. He thanked me witha glance. 
How wonderful it is to have perfect understanding with an 
artist’s soul! Then Fritz spoke deliberately. 

“Tt would be terrible in a way, if true!” he admitted at 
length, choosing a dollar cigar from the tray the boy had 
brought. “Mind you, I say if true. But how can you de- 
pend on statistics furnished from a prejudiced source?”’ 

“T don’t think Mr. Kellogg is prejudiced,” I said rather 
warmly. “Only he does believe in a representative form of 
government.” 

“What old-fashioned nonsense!’ exclaimed Lola impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Who said anything about a representative gov- 
ernment or the desirability of one? Doesn’t Lenine 
himself talk of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat? What 
we intelligencia are striving for to-day is Freedom, not a 
mere voice in the government.” 

“Oh, I see!’’ said I, though I didn’t, quite. 

“Yes, money will soon have no value at all!”’ said Mer- 
cedes, out of a clear, though I suppose not so wholly unre- 
lated as it seemed, sky. ‘‘And then what good will your 
salary.do you, Nellie?” 

Of course that was final, and feeling it so Lola rose and 
drew her white-ermine mantle about her shoulders. 


“‘T must fly!’’ she said. ‘‘I have to give my instructions 
to the butler before I go to bed, and arrange with the 
housekeeper to dismiss the chauffeur. I can get another 
one when I come back. And I want to see that my maid 
has packed everything I need. Well, Comrades, wish me 
luck! And remember, when I return I shall tell the truth, 
and nothing will stop me!”’ 

There was a clamor over her departure, and then the 
Fritzes seeing the waiter hovering with the check found 
they had to rush away to a meeting at the People’s House. 
And like magic they were gone. 

“T don’t see how you can endure those people!” said 
Carter while I was paying the entire check—my pleasure 
and privilege. 

““They are not really free. Fritz is bound by certain 
conventions —marriage for example! I declare, if he 
didn’t print my stuff I’d never go near him.” 

“But think of how he has dedicated his life to Labor!” 
I protested, slipping a couple of dollars to the waiter, for the 
check was a large 
one. 

“Bah! Some- 
body else’s labor, 
you’ll notice!”’ 
said Carter 
crossly. ‘And as 
for Lola!” 

“‘Lolais a won- 
der!’’ I eried, 
really annoyed. 
“Look at theway 
she works for the 
revolution, and 
she doesn’t need 
to—she’s rich!” 

scl Ok aed sh a 
bourgeoise at 
heart,’’ Carter 
declared. ‘‘Some 
day it will come 
out!”’ 

‘‘Well then, 
since you are not 
withthem, though 
you always agree 
with everything 
they say when 
they are pres- 
ent,’’ I said, 
“‘what do you 
stand for?” 

“‘T believe only 
in the Cosmic In- 
finite,’ declared 
he with that 
sturdy, incor- 
ruptible intellec- 
tual honesty for which he was famous. 
“Only that and the devotion of my 
life to smashing the theory that two 
parallels cannot meet.” 

“Vou are wonderful!” I breathed. “But it is 
getting late—nearly ten o’clock—and I have, unfor- 
tunately, to be at the office early to-morrow, with a 
hard day ahead of me. I must go. Will you walk 
along?”’ 

Carter consented, and as he had no hat to retrieve—in- 
deed he goes without one as a protest against the tyranny 
of the hat-check habit, an idea which came to him just 
after he lost his last hat off the Staten Island Ferry 
and was temporarily out of funds. Well, anyway, as 
he had no hat we made our way to the street without 
further delay and turned southward toward my boarding 
house, a habitat he strongly disapproved of as too pro- 
tected in an old-fashioned way. And as we strolled along, 
indifferent to the stares of the sightseers, he berated me for 
the hundredth time about my narrow views on the subject 
of matrimony. 

Now I will admit that the institution, as such, is prob- 
ably a total failure. But when it comes to doing without 
it some obscure subconscious reflex working on my sub- 
jective mind causes an inhibition in me. 

“Tt isn’t that I am not willing to marry you!” Carter 
explained. ‘‘It is the fact of marriage that I object to. Itis 
death to self-expression. No artist can survive under it. 
Even you, in your limited field, must appreciate that!” 

“T appreciate it,’ I denied him. ‘‘But I don’t subscribe 
to it!” 

“Subscribe!” he scoffed. ‘‘ Always thinking in the terms 
of that dreadful commercial paper of yours! Thank heaven 
they have neyer printed anything of mine!”’ 

“Well, I don’t care how you laugh, Carter,’’ I said firmly. 
“T have a complex against that—that sort of thing.” 

“Which only goes to prove that you are no artist,” he 
said triumphantly. By this time we had reached my door- 
step, and the tone of his voice changed. I knew by the 
sound what was coming. 

(Continued on Page 149) 


put it mildly, that we Americans are becom- 

ing increasingly extravagant. Indeed it is 
said that in the last year we have grown into a nation of 
wild, wild spenders and are now in the midst of a revel of 
luxury, an intoxication of spending, a joyride of extrava- 
gance. 

“Tt is accumulative,” said the secretary of one of the 
largest national associations of retail merchants. “What 
can we do about it? A drop of water may fall from a roof 
laden with snow without having much effect. But if the 
sun gets warm enough you know what a torrent comes 
pouring down. That is the way people are spending money 
now.” 

Nine years ago a business man went into a store on his 
way home at night and bought a pair of white-topped, 
pearl-buttoned shoes as a present for his wife. It was her 
birthday and though the shoes cost five dollars, which was 
more than his wife had ever paid, he thought the extrava- 
gance was justified on such an occasion. But his wife was 
so shocked at his recklessness that she sat down and cried 
instead of thanking him for his thoughtfulness. To-day 
the same woman thinks nothing of spending sixteen dollars 
for shoes. 

A college girl was told to write an essay on extravagance 
and she ended it with this sentence: ‘‘The worst of this 
awful disease is its prevalence and spreading powers, for 
even at this moment I contemplate buying a six-dollar 
pair of hose.” 

Curiously enough, almost everyone else appears to be 
contemplating or actually engaging in a similar or greater 
indulgence. Yet most of the civilized world is close to 
bankruptcy, and in this and nearly every other country 
great portions of the population are demanding and re- 
ceiving much larger pay for much less work. Under such 
circumstances just where will this mania, this debauch of 
expenditure, lead? To what fool’s paradise are we so 
blithely tripping? 

It is a grave charge, this indictment of the American 
people for extravagance. For actual extravagance is little 
short of criminal. Yet the accusation is on everyone’s lips. 
It crops up in almost every conversation and appears in 


Tipseie is a suspicion abroad in the land, to 


the newspapers in myriad forms. Suspicion of and belief ~ 


in it pervade nearly every mercantile transaction. 

For extravagance is a derogatory word, almost a poison 
in the social system. Applied to a government it means 
incompetency or worse. Applied to a man, his honesty is 
suspected. Applied to a woman, who will marry. her? 

Untrue allegations of extravagance are exceedingly per- 
nicious and dangerous. The president of a Western cattle 
raisers’ association was reported recently as being nearly 
convinced of the oft-repeated statement that people would 
no longer buy any except the best cuts of meat. Indeed 
he was about ready to urge his members to cut down 
production to a point where the consumers would be forced 
to eat the whole carcass. 


Shopping With Fifty-Cent Dollars 


Tee is it true that people in the main will buy only the 
best cuts, so regardless are they of cost? Rather is it not 
true that prices of the poorer cuts have risen more rapidly 
than the choicer ones? Pork has risen more than beef. 
The consumption of butter substitutes is said to have 
increased faster than of butter itself. Thus one cannot 
hastily deduce a wholesale, sweeping charge of extrava- 
gance in meat cuts. 

Indeed every easy assumption and eloquent denuncia- 
tion of reckless spending must be modified by the indubi- 
table fact of inflation. We still think in terms of the dollar 
of 1913, though it has only a fraction of its former pur- 
chasing power. Thus when the workingman or working- 
woman buys a pair of shoes or a suit or waist at a higher 
price than prevailed under the bygone scale we holler 
extravagance. 

To speak plainly, the prevalence of high prices has pro- 
duced a condition where higher and yet higher prices can 
be demanded, not only for the best but often for the 
poorer qualities. Of course if one does not buy anything 
then he can avoid being extravagant. But if we buy at 
all we must pay big prices, which by older standards appear 
to be excessive and wasteful. 

There is nothing more difficult to realize than that the 
dollar is worth only about half its prewar value. But 
millions of people have more dollars in their pockets and 
thus suffer from a false sense of prosperity. Or if people 
do realize the change in the purchasing power of money 
then naturally they are afraid of low-priced goods. They 
fear there is no quality in them. They have been told of 
the depreciation of the dollar and they wonder how the 
merchant can sell an article of a similar quality at former 
prices, 
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“My wife came home the other night,” said a business 
man of large but not exorbitant income, “after a day of 
exhaustive shopping and said she had been to every store 
in the city without being able to find a suit for less than 
two hundred and sixty-nine dollars.” 

“What do you think I am?’ I said. ‘A millionaire?’ 

“¢Well, I went all over the city,’ she replied; ‘and I 
finally decided I had to spend money to get value.’” 

“We have a ready market for suits at three hundred 
and fifty dollars,” the manager of one of the country’s 
leading department stores told me, ‘“‘but they are not 
extravagant in the sense of being fussy or overdone. The 
cloth costs six to eight dollars a yard, and garment workers 
get up to one hundred dollars and more a week. Every- 
thing else, including distribution, has increased in cost 
similarly. The people pay the price because they are used 
to inflation, but it is mot so much a case of buying more 
fancy things than usual, which would be extravagant.” 

“There is doubtless still some inexpensive merchandise 
to be had,” said another large merchant to whom I had 
put the question whether good qualities could still be had 
at low prices, ‘‘but it is in broken sizes, usually in mer- 
chandise produced a year or more ago, which either the 
manufacturer is clearing out or the retailer has carried 
over. This would perhaps enable a careful searcher to 
find an occasional item that would fit him and that might 
be less in price than the average run of similar goods of 
recent production.” 


Reactions From Wartime Frugality 


Noe isit quite accurate to describe as extravagance what 
might be called frenzied buying. All over the world 
consumers have lost confidence in the stability of prices and 
the certainty of continued production? They have largely 
given up the cost-of-living problem as hopeless of solution 
and have decided to buy before prices go any higher. A 
prominent merchant with whom I discussed the subject 
drew from his desk drawer a pair of new shoes which he 
had bought two months before and had never taken home. 

“This is the sort of thing which puts up prices,” he said. 
“‘T am guilty like many others. I did not need these shoes, 
but I bought them for fear prices would go even higher. 
And that is just the sort of buying which frightens depart- 
ment heads. They fear they have not ordered enough 
goods and immediately pile on new orders, thus shoving 
prices up still another peg.” 

The proprietor of one of the country’s largest depart- 
ment stores came to the coriclusion that though the aver- 
age retailer was not making excessive profits from shoes 
yet the prices were too high for most consumers. So he 
put on a sale of eight-dollar shoes of more than average 
quality for that price. But customers bought so exces- 
sively—two or three pairs at a time—that he was forced 
several times during the day to warn the head of the 
department not to sell more than one pair to a single cus- 
tomer. 

“Make no mistake about it,”’ said Paul Painleve, former 
Minister of Public Instruction of France, to a newspaper 
correspondent a few months ago, “the spending and luxury 
which are observed by foreigners passing through Paris, far 
from indicating wealth, indicate rather a distrust crisis. 
People spend their notes in haste because they are not very 
sure that they will be worth much to-morrow.” 

Much of what is called extravagance is an accumulation 
of normal spending held up during the repressive years of 
the war. We are still catching up arrears. This is particu- 
larly true in the building trades, which were held down 
perhaps more than any others during the war. 

Not only was it drummed into us to save during the war 
but by ascore of governmental agencies luxury industries 
were actually repressed and even suppressed. ‘The produc- 
tion of necessaries was speeded up by every means, and now 
that restrictions are over the rebound is in the other direc- 
tion. 

It is quite true that capital is pouring into the luxury 
and semi-luxury trades as never before. Banking interests 
which a few years ago would have sniffed at anything less 
than a railroad or steel merger now finance candy and 
perfumery concerns. Our import statistics show an in- 
creasing tendency to indulge in luxuries, and a study of 
wage statistics indicates that labor as well as capital is 
being attracted into the production of other than neces- 
saries. The expansion of the tobacco, motion-picture and 
palatial-hotel industries points more or less in the same 
direction. 

We are enjoying a reaction toward luxury greater than 
any normal, fundamental impulse in that direction: For 
long dreary months the craving for vanities and fripperies 


could be satisfied only with a feeling of guilt. 
To buy pianos, fur coats, jewels and even auto- 
mobiles, or to build an extension to one’s country 
house, while our young men were offering their lives, 
became abhorrent to right-thinking men. 

But when the nightmare of death passed away, when 
restrictions were lifted, just how much of the reaction 
toward spending was reprehensible and how much justi- 
fiable? I have a friend and neighbor who has just bought 
an automobile and a piano. He and his wife for several 
years past have wanted a piano for their growing children 
to practice upon, and an automobile to ride in. But they 


would not buy these things during the war though they 


had money enough. 


The writer of this article has wanted to have the lower. 


floor of his house done over for at least six years. It did 
not seem patriotic during the war, but now the order has 
been given to a painting contractor. And what is his 
answer? He says that a few months ago he was able to 
keep twenty-five men just busy, whereas now he has thirty- 
two andis hunting for more. Besides, he refuses to promise 
to handle my work at all. Here again accumulated orders 
have driven up wages and prices, but am I to be blamed 
for wanting my shabby walls done over for the first time 
in years? 

Women say they have not had a new rag since the war, 
and if some of the garments which they are buying now 
find a fitting description in that very word the fact remains 
that love of beautiful apparel can no more be diked up for 
a long period of time without eventually breaking bounds 
than any other law of physics can be withstood. 

There is still another manner in which talk of extrava- 
gance must be dtscounted. The extravagance which is 
being denounced to-day is emphatically not that of the 
rich but of the wage-earning classes. 

Naturally the employer regards with considerable nerv- 
ousness the tendency of factory girls to buy three-hundred- 
dollar fur cloaks. For he knows that working-class ex- 
travagance will be handed back to him for liquidation. If 
the wage earner cannot live upon his wage without sacri- 
ficing the luxuries to which he is apparently becoming 
accustomed will he not strike for higher wages? 

On his side the wage earner does not appreciate being 
told that he spends too much, especially when the sermon 
is preached by someone whom he suspects of having more 
of this world’s goods than himself. ‘‘The good things of 
life have not been evenly enough distributed,” says the 
wage earner, ‘“‘but now I have the money and the power 
and I will enjoy a few of them myself.”’ 


Rising Standards of Living 


““1O MANY merchants come in here and tell the same 

story,’”’ said the secretary of a large retail merchants’ 
association, ‘‘that you would think it had been printed on 
boiler plate. But they all tell it as having happened in 
their own store. It is the story of the laborer who comes 
into the store with his wife and when asked why he is 


buying a very expensive article says: ‘She has been a.good © 


wife; she has wanted it all her life and now I can afford it.’”’ 

All over the country wage earners are to-day gratifying 
wants long felt and never before possible’ of realization. 
With millions it is a new experience to gratify desires which 
have always been repressed from necessity. om 

It is very important to distinguish between mere ex- 
travagance and a steadily rising standard of living. The 
progress of civilization is to be measured by the creation” 
and satisfaction of human wants rather than by their 


curtailment. Inventions, new and improved machinery, 


education, social-service work, and above all increased 
transportation and communication—all these have long 
been raising the standard of living. 

Much apparent extravagance is the outcome of years of 
growth. For a long time people have had greater facilities 
for mixing round and seeing what others have and 
do. The fact that people have automobiles though 
their ancestors had none does not necessarily prove ex- 
travagance. But it does prove that industry has developed. 
enormously. Probably the increase in expenditure is 
partly due to an actual increase in wealth. Our ancestors 
did not have enough steel to make automobiles even if 
they had known how. 

Improved industry steadily brings more objects into use. 
Our ancestors went to bed instead of to the movies not so 


much because they were more economical but because there 


were no movies to go to. 


But after making every allowance for the sympathetic : 


defenses and explanations of extravagance the fact re- 
mains that spending has been getting out of bounds and 
going beyond all reasonable limits. It is truer perhaps in 


this country than elsewhere. though extravagance seems 
to be a febrile symptom of nervous reaction everywhere. — 
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We have always earned easily and spent freely. Because 
of our apparently unlimited natural resources, the bigness of 
the country, the general atmosphere of prosperity and the 
relative ease of earning as compared with Europe, we have 
been strong believers in good luck. In such an atmosphere 
waste has been accepted good-naturedly and cheerily. 

With this background it has been easy to slip back to 
the old habits of free spending. Mr. McAdoo, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, asks: ‘‘How can the average American 
family be taught to save when it is surrounded by the 
false but pleasant theory that some day father will invent 
a motor, or brother will slide up to a managership?” 

No class of men are more clearly aware of present condi- 
tions than the retail merchants themselves. Here is a 
statement made by an executive official of one of the 
largest stores in New York City: 


I wouldn’t dare come out and say this over my own 
name, but if you really want my opinion without quoting 
me I will say that what we are suffering from is a 
lack of moral restraint. The war led to moral ex- 
altation and now we are having the reaction. It 
is not confined to merchandising. Look at Wall 
Street. You can float anything down there. 

People show no regard for money. They 
are not satisfied with the sensible or prac- 
tical. There is less money restraint than 
formerly and no effort seems to be made to 
combat this lack of control. It seems to me 
almost a disease. That is why it is easier 
to sell high-priced than low-priced goods. 


The same idea was expressed by ex- 
United States Senator Elihu Root when 
he said that everyone wants to be self- 
determining. Peopleseem more determined 
than ever before to have what they want 
when they wantit. ‘Everybody wants to 
do something else,”’ said Mr. Root. 


What is Extravagance? 


HE people who are crying the loudest 

for labor do not want to work. The peo- 
ple who make the most noise about the high 
cost of living are crowding the jewelers’ 
shops. They raise so much trouble about 
paying the baker, but there was never 
such good business in cheap jewelry and 
in furs and in laces and in feathers and 
in silks. 

It is almost impossible, however, to draw 
the line and say “‘ Here is where real extrav- 
agance begins.” Shall we take jewelry, 
which is known to be booming in an unprec- 
edented manner? The purchase of jewelry 
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was naturally frowned upon during the war. It was not a 
necessary then, nor is it now. But the most severe Puritan 
will allow for some instinct of adornment, some desire for 
beauty, show and distinction. ‘How much of the present 
buying of jewelry is a natural reaction from war restrictions 
and how much is a merely deplorable hysteria? I doubt if 
there is any Solomon wise enough to answer. 

Or shall we make a tilt at musical instruments? Music 
is surely not an extravagance in any sense whatever. But 
the countless stories that one hears in every section of the 
country to the effect that musical-instrument salesmen 
have been able in many cases to 
sell two or three phonographs f\ 
to the flush wage earner because 


there were several children 

in his family gives one a 
little pause. Still more sugges- 
tive is the report that in many 
Southern districts negroes buy 
two pianos in order to balance 
the room. Probably the actual 
number of such foolish sales is 
relatively few, but the story crops up so 
persistently in so many different places that 
one suspects there is a little fire where so 
much smoke pours forth. Mixed in with an 


‘unadulterated love of music there appears to be real 


extravagance. 

“This company is selling more pianos and more self- 
players than ever before in its history,” is the way the 
trade situation was described by a salesman for an install- 
ment piano company; “‘and that despite the fact that the 
hours of the salesmen have been reduced. There was a 
time four or five years ago when twenty-five dollars was 
the initial payment on a piano, but to-day it has risen to 
one hundred dollars. The prices of pianos have doubled, 
but it is impossible to supply all of those wanted.” 

How about the movies? As in the case of music, the 
theater affords needed amusement and recreation. Cer- 
tainly there is no extravagance in going to the movies—up 
to a certain point. But just where is that point reached? 
Again I say there is no Solomon wise enough to answer. 
But one cannot avoid the suspicion that a reasonable limit 
has been passed with a good many people. A few years ago 
many a hard-working person regarded a fifty-cent theater 
ticket once a week as extravagance, whereas now he will 
spend twenty cents for a movie four or five nights a week. 

From London comes the report that one hundred and 
thirty-five families were turned out of a block of buildings 
to be torn down to make room for a new moving-picture 
palace, though there were already forty cinema 
shows in the neighborhood. It seems as if peo- 
ple really gloated in the fact that pleasures 
rather than necessaries are taking first place. 
Witness this advertisement in the street cars 
of a leading American city: 

Motion pictures, the fifth industry in Amer- 
ica: Its new importance and preéminence will 
be exemplified in the Luxury 
of the Blank Theater, 

The signifi- 

ery cant fact here is 
CL. ae that the italics 
ch (eau od. JagSiepeares NOtmine, 


but those of the advertisement. 
An ever-increasing number of a 


advertisements contain that . 

word “luxury”? these days. Fale 

People seem to get real en- 1 er : 

joyment in referring to suits “use ite 

and cloaks as “luxurious.” ed 
Alsothere appears to wos 


be a mass of evidence 


The Condescension of the Uplift 


showing that never before did so many people prefer the 
more expensive article just because it is more expensive. Or 
to be severely accurate and just, never before were so many 
people willing to pay exorbitant prices to get something 
which impressed them as the best or the swellest, without 
in the least analyzing those qualities. 

Even if many of the amusing stories of the free-spending 
proclivities of working people be accepted at a discount 
the cold-blooded statements of merchants who come 
directly in contact with the public are all too convincing. 
Late in November I received statements from the two men 
in charge of the shoe department of one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the country, which caters to all classes 
of people. One of these men has charge of the cheaper 
grades and the other manages the higher grades. 

Here is what the manager of the cheaper-grade shoes 
has to say: 

‘A pair of serviceable shoes for women can be purchased 
for four dollars and ninety cents, while a pair of serviceable 
shoes for men cost five dollars and ninety cents. All above 
that amount is paid for style, trimmings or fancy leather.” 

“The workingmen are buying better-quality shoes than 
ever before,’ said the manager of the high-grade depart- 
ment. ‘‘Most of the men who come into the store do not 
pay any attention to the price until they have made the 
purchase, then they often ask if we haven’t something 
better in the house.” 


The Furniture Man’s Testimony 


“TT IS no uncommon thing for a workingman in overalls 

to come into the store, and leave with a sixteen-dollar 
pair of shoes; this despite the fact that the six-dollar-forty 
pair I have would give him better service. The expensive 
shoe is of a soft leather that will not stand up under his 
work, and soon he is back for another pair. 

“On the other hand there are some old customers of the 
store who do not buy so wildly. They come into the store 
and say, ‘I used to get a shoe here for five dollars. Do you 
still keep that grade?’ Then I find the same grade of shoes 
for them. Those people are saving their extra money.” 

I asked a manufacturer of fine furniture whether his 
business was good, He replied by saying that retailers who 
were asking him for twenty sets considered themselves 
fortunate if he promised them two. His unfilled orders 
were the largest on record, he added. 

“As asample of conditions in this business,’’ he remarked, 
“let me tell you of a retailer who buys from us. He had 
had a set for several years which he could not sell. It had 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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The Bald:faced Pinto Decided He Would Help Himself to Another Mouthful of Grass 


foothill cow town like Rodeo seldom 

shows itself in the cow town’s footwear. 
Not at the jump-off, anyway. Take the pair 
of natty Number 914C Bals a St. Paul sales- 
man unloaded on the New York Racquet Store—Solly 
Blumberg, Proprietor—the week of the big oil strike west- 
ward at Lavendar. The Bals had patent-leather vamps 
with white kid tops and flat pearl buttons, but for seven 
months they stood unsought in Solly’s show window, a 
glaring reminder of one of the few bad breaks Solly ever 
made in business. In other words, Rodeo buys its foot- 
wear for use, not ornament, a tradition persisting among 
its populace that this is what footwear is for. 

Such being the case, it is not remarkable that an hour or 
so after the five-nineteen westbound pulled in on Saturday 
evening the town, fore and aft, had heard about the new 
arrival, the guest putting up at the Merchants’. 

The visitor wore spats. They were the first spats ever 
worn in Rodeo. 

At the Durkin ranch house, across the flat in the creek 
bend, the event, backed with all its circumstantial details, 
was vouched for on authority. The authority was Mrs. 
Durkin herself. Her air in relating the happening was that 
you could take it or leave it, as you liked, it was nothing 
to her s’fur as she was concerned. Once she had been 
heard, though, little choice was left. f 

Having taken the buggy and the bald-faced pinto to run 
in from the ranch for the Saturday shopping, Mrs. Durkin 
had finished the shopping in ample time to drive down to 
the track to see the five-nineteen come in. Thus with her 
own eyes she not only had beheld the newcomer when he 
came, but awed and, it may be said, agape, she had pur- 
sued him with wondering orbs till he crossed the way and 
faded from view behind the doors of the Merchants’ 
Hostelry. Even now, as she hovered over the cookstove at 
the ranch, Mrs. Durkin’s mood was exclamatory. 

Giving the evening sirloin a preliminary flip she flapped 
it from frying pan to platter, not even skipping a syllable. 

“Tf I say it myself, as true as Holy Writ—spats!”’ 

Connie, on her way to the table with a dish of fried- 
brown potatoes, stopped so abruptly that the fried browns 
nearly skidded to the floor. 

“Spats! Why, mother, how did you know they were? i 

“T didn’t—not till Solly Blumberg told me,” Mrs. 
Durkin answered, and as she tilted the skillet to drain the 
gravy over the steak she gurgled briefly. “You should 
’a’ heard Mr. Blumberg, Connie! He says in New York 
and Chicago women wear ’em too!”’ The statement was 
succeeded by a titter. ‘I’d look gay—tee hee! wouldn’t 
1?—slidin’ round this cookstove in a pair!” 

Connie made no reply. She was a lithe, slender gray- 
eyed girl with an animated smile, but now the smile 
seemed somewhat vague. Setting the potatoes on the 
table, she stood for a moment gazing dully into vacancy. 
A sigh, faintly audible, sounded presently in the kitchen. 

“My! I’d give something to be there once!” 

Obviously she meant New York or Chicago, and Mrs. 
Durkin nodded. In the nod, though, was not much 
enthusiasm. Once, now twenty-two years ago, she had 
made a trip to Chicago. It was the year before Connie was 
born, and “Bricks, dirt, noise—give me fresh air and God’s 
green earth!” had been her dictum ever since. 

“T know, mother, but ”? murmured Connie. 

“Ask Jud. He’s:been there!” affirmed Mrs. Durkin. 

The Jud referred to was Jud Evans, their neighbor, a 
young rancher who owned the adjoining quarter section. 
But evidently at the moment Connie was not concerned 
about Jud. 

“What did the fellow look like, mother?’’ she asked. 
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“What feller?” inquired Mrs. Durkin, interrupted in 
the train of thought the remembrance of the trip to 
Chicago evoked. 

“The fellow who wore the spats,’’ responded Connie. 

Mrs. Durkin reached into the oven for the biscuits. ‘He 
looked like a feller who would,’ she answered; and, 
setting the biscuits on the table, she trudged to the door and 
put her head outside. 

Jud Evans was taking Connie to a dance that evening in 
Rodeo, and he and Connie’s father were sitting on the top 
bar of the winter calf pen, talking irrigation. 

“Hey, come and get it!”” commanded Mrs. Durkin. 

The topic of the stranger and his spats ended there. It 
was not a thing anyway that would have interested Jud. 
As he entered the door you saw at a glance that probably 
he’d never had on spats in his life. He was a big stalwart 
fellow, and as he saw Connie his face lighted instantly. 

Mrs. Durkin saw the look. 

“Yeah,” she remarked, “that’s the new dress Connie’s 
wearing her pa got her from Chicago.” Then in a drawl she 
added: ‘Her pa would get her the moon if she wanted it.” 

“Qome dress!” nodded Jud, his boyish, good-looking 
face frank with admiration. 

Connie dropped him a curtsy, at the same time spread- 
ing out her skirts. \ 

“You like it?” she inquired. 

“T’]l tell the world I do!”’ responded Jud; and, a hint of 
color glowing beneath his tan, his eyes followed Connie as 
she tripped across the room to the table. 


However, if Connie’s question—the query about the 
newcomer at the Merchants’—had gone unanswered, 
that had been hours ago. Now she knew to her 
satisfaction what sort of a fellow the fellow was 
who wore the first pair of spats in Rodeo. 

The music 
paused abruptly. 
It wasa fox trot— 
something new to 
the foothills—the 
piano, the fiddle 
and the cornet 
had been playing, 
and as the air 
ended with a final 
crash of jazz Con- 
nie gave a gasp. ~ 
Her eyes were 
bright, her cheeks 
aglow, and she 
was. breathing 
swiftly. A lock 
of her wavy hair too had strayed out of 
place, and as she brushed it back from 
her brow she glanced up with a flashing 
smile. i 

“My, but you can dance!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Her partner gave her elbow a confi- 
dential squeeze. 

“Got nothing on you, kiddo,” he returned. 

He was still wearing the spats. The spats were 
pearl gray in tone, and though throughout the eve- 
ning both they and their wearer had held the center 
of attention he seemed to take it blandly. It was, 
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in fact, rather as if he was accustomed to 
that. Aside from the spats, however, he was 
otherwise noticeable. The suit he wore, a 
smart pin-check plaid with both the trousers 
and the coat sleeves creased flatly, fitted like 
a glove, and on the little finger of his right hand was a 
thick gold band in which was embedded a diamond. Then, 
too, his hands were manicured, and as he had a trick at odd 
times of first glancing at his nails, then polishing them 
briskly on his coat sleeve, there had been ample opportunity 
for Connie to see the nails, the diamond ring as well. 

Tucked in her pocket was a neat square of pasteboard. 
Engraved on the pasteboard was the legend: “‘J. Edward 
Beals, Investment Securities.” This was but a part, | 
though. In the lower left-hand corner ‘‘ Chicago” appeared. 
In the corner opposite appeared “New York.’”’ Connie’s 
breath came swifter. 

It was the first time she had ever met anyone who knew 
New York and Chicago indiscriminately; and, thrilling at 
the thought that she had been singled out by him, she felt 
Mr. Beals give her elbow another gentle squeeze. 

“Say, girlie, what d’you say if you and me slips outside 
for a little air?” 

Connie nodded, and Mr. Beals led the way to the door. 

The dance hall was the loft over Solly Blumberg’s 
Racquet Store. It was crowded, and as her partner, 
guiding her by the elbow, steered her skillfully through the 
crush she was conscious all at once of a face staring at her 
through the haze of dust kicked up by the dancers’ feet. 
The face was Jud Evans’ face. Three of the five dances she 
had danced with Mr. Beals Connie had promised to Jud, | 
and, conscience stricken, she instinctively halted. Mr. 
Beals, however, gave no time for pause. The pressure of 
his hand on Connie’s elbow had become persuasive. 

‘Out here, girlie,” he urged. 

Connie wondered whether all New York men were so 
masterful. They went down the stairs and out into the 
starlit night. Down the way a light shone 
in the window of the What Cheer Restaraw, 
and hitched to the rail in front stood a row 

of drowsing ponies, but other- 

wise the street was deserted 
and dark. Even Solly Blum- 
berg, usually the latest of 
late birds in Rodeo, had 
locked up and gone to bed, 
and as the piano, the fiddle 
and the cornet overhead 
burst anew into jazz, Mr. 

Beals drew Connie into 

Solly’s darkened doorway. 

He spoke swiftly, his breath 

fanning her cheek. 

‘Gee, girlie! 

Think of finding a 

swell kid like you 

s @ out in this hick 
burg!” 

‘“‘Why, Mr. 
Beals!”? she mur: 
mured. 

“Call me Eddy,” 

invited Mr. Beals 

Then in the dark she felt his 

arm slip round her and his lips 
press themselves on hers. 

“‘Please—no!” she begged 

“You mustn’t! Won’t you be 

nice and just tell me some 
a thing about New York?” 
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Again his lips pressed themselves to hers. 

“Anything you say, girlie. New York’s stire the place 
for a swell kid like you!” 

A swift worker Mr. Beals would have been termed in 
his own vernacular. He was too. In justice to him, 
though, it must be said that his swiftness as a worker was 
not confined entirely to the social. ‘Investment Securi- 
ties” read the card he had given Connie, and that he was 
equally swift in his business was made clear the days 
following in Rodeo. 

These hick burgs are queer, however. Sleepy and slow 
‘as they look, they may sometimes harbor a citizen who is 
a swift worker himself. 
: mI 

N SATURDAY morning of the week following the 

dance at Rodeo Solly Blumberg stood at the door of 
the New York Racquet Store, his air idle and his eyes 
lazily wandering over the adjacent landscape. It was a 
favorite habit of his to enjoy the scenery when the store 
was empty of customers. 

To speak of the lure of the city is to speak platitudes. 
To say that every rural community has its quota of beings 
longing for life in the metropolis is to utter a commonplace. 
Rodeo in that respect is much like other such places. In 
Rodeo, however, cow town as it might be, there were ‘at 


least a few individuals who appeared quite content with 
their environ- 
ment. One was 
Mrs. Durkin. 


Another was Jud 
Evans. That 
there was still 
another the evi- 
dence makes 
clear. Those 
shoes, the pair-of 
kid-topped Bals 
the St. Paul sales- 
mansold the New 
York Racquet 
Store the week of 
the oil strike at 
Lavendar, were 
after all not just 
a mark of mis- 
guided business 
judgment. In- 
genuous as it may 
seem, they were 
instead a tribute 
to the town of a 
loyal and grate- 
ful heart. 

Jud Evans, for 
one, knew that 
about them. Rid- 
ing homeward 
late one night, 
now five years 
before, Jud had 
been astonished 
to see a gleam of 
light twinkling 
among the cot- 
tonwoods down 
beside the creek. 
Rustlers being 
not unknown to 
the neighborhood, Jud had dismounted and crept in closer 
for a look. The one look left him breathless. -On~the 
ground the stump of a candle was burning, and in the 
light of this Jud beheld a small, fat-solemn individual 
in an undershirt and a derby hat several sizes too large 
for him earnestly removing his trousers. Draped carefully 
Over a near-by bush were the person’s coat, waistcoat and 
shirt, and as Jud watched, spellbound, the small fat man 
methodically folded his trousers and as methodically hung 
them over a convenient limb. The clew to all this was an 
armful of hay spread out in the lee of a cottonwood, and 
that the unknown meant to pass the night on this was 
evident when he crawled into the hay. 

At the head of the bed was a shoulder pack as large as 
the little man himself and, intent on his sleeping arrange- 
ments, he was adjusting this as a pillow when Jud stepped 
into the light. 

“Pleasant evening, stranger,” said Jud. 

The small fat man sucked his teeth a moment judicially. 

“Sure—if it don’t rain,” he replied. 

It was Solly Blumberg. It was thus, too, Solly had made 
his appearance in Rodeo. Having been robbed on a train 
of every cent he had in the world, his railroad ticket 
included, he had been thrown off the train in turn. How- 
ever, he hadn’t spent the night among the cottonwoods. 

“Was you aiming to shake down here till morning?” 
inquired Jud, once he had caught his breath, and when 
Solly said he was Jud reached over and plucked him from 
the hay much as one might pick up a kitten. ‘You get 
your pants on,” said Jud, ‘and you get the H out of here!” 


Solly’s voluble protests that he was hurting neither any- 
thing nor anyone made little difference to Jud. “ You fat 
ornery little galoot, you! What sort of a low-down do you 
reckon we-alls are—letting a man freeze hisself to death in 
a creek bottom! Ain’t a bed in that bunk house up there 
good enough for you, or don’t you know how’to ask for it?”’ 

It had made Solly gape. That roughness could hide 
kindness was something-new. The roughness was familiar 
enough, but he hadn’t encountered much of the other. 

That first night at the ranch was not his last. For many 
nights the penniless stray filled a bed in the bunk house. 
About the small grotesque figure was something as appeal- 
ing as it was absurd and though Jud laughed often, shaken 
with merriment, there were moments when he sat speech- 
less, silenced by a deeper feeling. Solly was no fool.’ He 
knew how to talk, he had traveled far and, at nights, 
cocked up on a chair in the bunk house, the little peddler, 
like a pudgy Ulysses, held Jud by the hour thralled, 
relating the Odyssey of his wanderings. 

A fortnight later Rodeo heard that an emporium to be 
known as the New York Racquet Store would shortly be 
opened in the town. Gents’ Furnishings a Specialty. 
Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco. Candy & Stationery.. A 
Full Line of Novelties. If We Ain’t Got What You Want 
We'll Get It. Y’rs Respectfully, S. Blumberg, Prop’r. 
Your Money Back if Not Satisfied. 


“Out of the Way!’’ He Cried, Leveling at Solly and the Others 


Solly had set himself up in Rodeo. 

More accurately, it was Jud who’d doneit. Jud, at any 
rate, had lent Solly the capital, though never mind about 
that. If Lavendar, having struck oil, could lay in a line of 
faney goods, kid-topped Bals included, Rodeo, take it 
from Solly, could lay in a line as good or better. What was 
a pair of shoes, in fact, compared to Solly’s loyalty. Had 
the St. Paul salesman known his business he could have 
billed Solly for a case of the Bals, not just a single pair! 

At the moment, though, Solly was not thinking of that. 
As he stood in his doorway gazing out at the landscape one 
would have seen, had he looked closely, that Solly’s air 
was not so idle and easy as it seemed. 

Across the flat lay the fields and buildings of the Durkin 
ranch. At the gate a horseman had dismounted, and at 
the other side of the gate stood a slender figure in white 
The horseman was Jud Evans, and the slender figure was 
Connie’s. Presently Connie turned away from the gate, 
and Solly, watching, saw Jud turn and gaze after her till 
she disappeared indoors. Then Jud mounted and, the 
reins loose on the pony’s neck, pony and rider came plod- 
ding slowly toward Rodeo. 

With a grunt Solly was stepping inside the store when 
he paused. Mr. Beals, the New York-Chicago gentleman, 
had just emerged from the Merchants’ across the way. 

The spats, for the time being, Mr. Beals had discarded. 
The pin-check plaid suit he had laid off, too, and his cos- 
tume was now strictly Western—or, that is, “Western” as 
translated by a New York-Chicago eye. The laced -high 
boots, the baggy cord trousers, the blue flannel shirt and 
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tall-peaked sombrero Solly stared at with a derisive eye. 
Then, his look changing, hestepped down from the doorway 
and sauntered across the way. 

Mr. Beals was just mounting a pony he’d engaged by 
the week. During the week Rodeo had seen a great deal of 
both the pony and Mr. Beals.. Both the town and the 
country. round it,were prosperous and well settled, and 
day after day the visitor had ridden round among the 
ranches, viewing the country and getting acquainted with 
its people. It was understood the firm he represented was 
one of the largest in Wall Street, New York. It was also 
understood that Mr. -Beals’ presence in Rodeo would 
result ultimately’ in no-little benefit to the town. If such 
were the case, however; Solly’s air as he sauntered toward 
the pony and its rider was somewhat curious for one so 
professedly loyal to Rodeo and Rodeo’s best interests. 

He had ceased to grin. His brows were knitted in a scowl 
of mingled suspicion and perplexity. 

“Say, feller,’ said Solly, ‘vere have I saw you before?” 

Mr. Beals hadn’t the slightest recollection. ‘‘Search 
me,” he replied, and he was touching his heel to the pony’s 
flank when Solly laid a hand on its bridle. 

“Vait!’? directed Solly. And he inquired: ‘Vas it New 


_York or vasn’t it?” 


Mr. Beals scowled impatiently. ‘‘How-do I know? 
I can’t be expected to remember every kike I run across!” 
Then hesnatched 
at the bridle an- 
noyedly. “You 
let go those 
reins!’’ he or- 
dered. 

Sollyletgoand, 
thumping the 
pony with his 
heel, Mr. Beals 
cantered away 
along the road 
that led over the 
flat. to the creek 
bend. 

“The lowlife!” 
uttered Solly, 
staring after him. 

His air of sus- 
picion and_ per- 
plexity had not 
changed, and -as 
he wandered 
back to the Rac- 
quet Store he was 
thoughtfully 
scratching his 
chin. A few min- 
utes later, when 
Jud: rode up to 
the door, Solly’s 
finger was still 
digging away. 
The instant he 
saw Jud, how- 
ever, his face 
lighted eagerly. 

Throwing the 
reins over his 
pony’s head, Jud 
dismounted and 
trudged inside. 

“Vell?” Solly demanded with an air of anxiety. 

Jud’s face was heavy and drawn. 

“It’s no use, Solly. She’s getting fixed for a trip to 
Chicago and.New York, and she’s lost all interest in me. 
I can’t stack up against that Wall Street bird with all his 
money !”’ 

Solly gave a startled exclamation. 

“Vat!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘She throws you over for that 
lowlife?”’ 

Jud shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

“You haven’t heard what’s happened, Solly. Beals has 
offered to take Durkin’s money for him and make Durkin 
as rich as himself!” 

Solly gave another cry. 

““You say Durkin he draws his money out of the bank 
and hands it over to him? His savings he takes and makes 
a present of it like that?” 

It was so. There was no doubt of it. Beals had said he 
would make Connie and her father wealthy; and another, 
a louder cry, came from Solly. 

“Vealthy nothing! The loafer he is a get-rich-quick! 
All the veek he goes up and down the place trying to make 
people buy them bum svindles, the rotten stock he sells! 
Don’t Iknow? Didn’t he try to make me bite, myself?” 

If it were true and if indeed Mr. Beals again had proved 
himself a rapid worker, had one looked a few minutes later 
along the road that led across the creek flat he would have 
stood assured that there was at least one other person in 
Rodeo who at a pinch could show a little speed himself. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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a letter to the papers. This is, as the 

thesaurus so daintily puts it, a suspira- 
tion, a flood of tears, a lachrymation, a 
coronach, a nenia, a jeremiad and an ulla- 
lulla. Particularly it’s an ullalulla—a good 
strong ullalulla. 

The author speaks as an authority on 
merchandising, being a member of that 
most important class of commercial au- 
thorities—the people who pay the bills. 
He has been elected to honorary member- 
ship in the Affiliated Sodality of Henry 
Dubbs. And he wished to record experi- 
ences with dealers on real Main Streets 
during several years of autohoboing. 

His battle cry and the subject of his 
splendid and pervading grouch is the need 
of courtesy to customers and of artistic 
kicking by customers. It is a matter of 
importance. It makes much of the dif- 
ference between a life that is interesting 
and a life that is a merely irritable scrab- 
bling for bread. The reason why stories of 
gentlemen crooks are so popular is that 
unconsciously most people would rather be 
held up by a charming yegg than be given 
a job by a crank. 

It would seem that after some millions of 
articles on the beauties of courtesy every- 
body must have been converted. But 
standing here before you and fearlessly 
facing this issue, my fellow citizens, we as- 
sert—and even ullalullate—that a large 
percentage of dealers haven’t to this day 
heard of the bulletin that molasses is catch- 
ing more flies than vinegar. At their pres- 
ent speed they will not hear of it till 2500 
Nae OF 

Most of the celebrated reading public, 
when they skim over a persuasive sermon 
on courtesy, reflect, “That’s an awfully 
good pointer for Bill Jones in the next 
block,’ and happily closing the magazine 
they glare at the low intruder who wants 
to interrupt their meditations by giving 
them money. No bad-tempered man over 
forty can without a private miracle see 
himself as bad tempered. If he understood 
that he—not his clerks or his bosses or his brother-in-law— 
wasn’t invariably amiable the bank would in the next year 
see a doubling of his account. : 


[ae is a howl, a protest, a kick and 


A Subsolar Novelty—Courtesy 


eee person in business has agreed to an unwritten 
contract not merely to perform his services honestly but 
also agreeably. The man who sells soap is not efficient if 
he so infuriates customers that they give up bathing: 
The man who snarls ‘‘I’m running this business to suit 
myself” isn’t, as he thinks, either a hero, an independent 
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thinker or an original wit. He is a criminal. When he 
hangs out his sign and thus invites the public in he is— 
whether he knows it or not—implying that he will give to 
everyone who enters as complete service as he can, And 
when he fails to do it he is not merely ill-advised; he is as 
disloyal, as dishonorable, as a soldier who deserts, 

It would seem that all this must be common knowledge 
and practice; that any disquisition on courtesy to-day 
must be not only banal and humorless, but also ludi- 
crously out of date. 

But the author wishes by a few examples from some 
thousands of encounters with business men in thirty-three 
states during the 
past four years to in- 
dicate that far from 
being platitudinous 
to many merchants 
the idea of courtesy 
is only toostartlingly 
new. And he sug- 
gests for this spirit- 
ual illness a spiritual 
remedy—the art of 
the efficient kick. 

Most people spend 
most of their time in 
oneplace. They be- 
come used to Old 
Hank and dear, bluff, 
blustering old Doc 
Jim and the fresh 
Greek fruit dealer 
and the cranky con- 
ductor. They realize 
that Old Hank has a 
good heart and 
doesn’t mean any- 
thing by vigorously 
and ingeniously in- |= (| 
sulting every third “< 
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person who enters the store. They even 
tell how charitable Hank is—though they 
are vague about the people to whom he 
has been charitable. Hank becomes a tra- 
dition; his customers are a little proud of 
his cleverness in imitating a snarling dog. 

But when you travel, particularly when 
you autohobo into new country, when you 
first behold Old Hank and do not know 
that he has a good heart but only that he 
has a bad face and a dirty store, you realize 
that his neighbors are too forgiving; that 
if they joined in one cyclonic howl they 
would have more fun and much cleaner 
groceries—or else Old Hank would retire 
to his proper place beside the sawdust box 
at the county poor farm. 


Haberdasher Rampant 


he IS the faith of many writers on mer- 
chandising that if you just leave them 
alone discourteous merchants will ruin 
themselves. But the fact is that if a man 
happens to have a store well located, with- . 
out too much competition near by, and if 
no one takes the trouble to start a crusade 
against him, he can get away with almost 
anything for years. One of the dirtiest 
and worst-arranged drug stores—with one 
of the laziest proprietors—in all the Union 
has for years kept alive because the store 
is a few blocks nearer to several large apart- 
ment houses than any other. Asa bonus 
on his really remarkable sloppiness and 
pokiness the proprietor charges more for 
everything than the clean, efficient stores 
in the business center. The blame isn’t 
really his—it belongs to the people who 
endure him. 

Most of my examples I found along the 
road in motoring. But the best one lfound 
in New York. Hewas the prize example of 
reducing disturbances by customers dur- 
ing business hours to a minimum. 

He was a haberdasher with sandy whisk- 
ers and gravelly eyes. He had—he has— 
been a merchant for more than forty years; 
he is still in business; he is the proprietor 
and boss; and he knows less about the elements of sales- 
manship than a boy could learn in one hour, He has a 
one-man shop, which has never grown. I know why. 

Seven years ago I went into his shop with the vague but 
hopeful intention of buying a tie. Anyone not actually a 
paranoiac knows that in this peculiar state of mind the 
victim hasn’t any clear idea of what he wants. He’d 
like—oh, maybe something in blue; but—well, let’ssee. If 
he does find something which pleases him in color, design, 
fabric, size and price he will buy it with joy. That is the 
obvious reason why ties are displayed in large numbers on 
convenient racks. He must be caught. 
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This time I was not caught. I feebly spun the 
tie racks and paused over various spotty and 
wriggly and barred atrocities. All this while the 
proprietor—who was also day-clerk, bookkeeper 
and, I suspect, the porter and delivery man 
regarded me with that cold sandy eye and that 
hot sandy outbreak of whiskers. He let me know 
how acidly he despised my fumbling indecision. 

I hinted diffidently: “‘Sorry. Doesn’t seem 
to be anything I want.” 

He spoke—he spoke as a dyspeptic office man- 
ager would speak to an ink-spilling office boy. 

“Well, exactly what kind of a tie do you 
want?” 

“T don’t know—something a little different 
from anything I have now.”’ 

His voice rose till it resembled the sound of 
a circular saw starting to cut into a log of pine. 

“Tf you will tell me what kind of a tie you want 
T’ll send and get it for you. You can’t expect 
me to be a mind reader.” 

I went away from that store and for six years 
I never reéntered it, though for two of those years 
I lived four blocks nearer to his shop than to any 
other in New York. It was a pleasure to walk 
the extra four blocks, even through February slush, in order 
not to patronize him. I had discovered why his shop had 
never grown; why when other haberdashers expanded from 
one shack to three or four palaces he remained dry and 
sandy, unhappy and unprosperous in a hole in the wall, 
pathetically trying to dress his inadequate windows with 
his insufficient stock, toiling to attract customers—and 
then to drive them out. 

Conceive what he demanded when he asked me to 
describe exactly the kind of tie I wanted. I am not a 
fabric expert; like most males I know two kinds of tie 
materials: “I guess this is silk’? and “I don’t hardly 
believe this is silk.”’ All I should have had to do in order to 
satisfy his request would have been to take ten years off 
and master the details of pattern designing, silk weaving, 
the chemistry of color and neckwear manufacture. Then 
it wouldn’t have required more than a month to sit down 
and invent a tie and sketch it for him. Of course I should 
have had to give the exact color and the size to a hair’s 
breadth of every stripe, because the difference of a tenth 
of an inch in breadth, the difference of five per cent in the 
amount of red in a brown dye, would have changed the en- 
tire effect. Itwould be easier to describe the Grand Lama’s 
palace without having visited Tibet. 


He Kept His Shirt On—the Shelves 


ND if I had done all this the haberdasher would have 
been willing—oh, not to produce the tie from his stock, 
of course, but to send for it. 

The larger number of haberdashers know all this. They 
take it for granted that if their stock does not attract the 
customer they lose the sale. But here was a man gray in 
business who did not know it—and who ragingly resented 
my being so peculiar as to resemble ninety-nine per cent of 
his trade. With a chilly indifference he watched years of 
perfectly good purchasing walk out of the shop. 

If he were unique he would be merely a curiosity. But I 
have met his brothers. 

Six years after this I was in the neighborhood again. I 
needed a couple of shirts. I hadn’t time to go elsewhere 


The Morning’s Start From the Garage 


A New Farm on the Transcontinental Trail Through the West 


and I was interested to discover whether he had learned 
anything. I hastened into his shop—and I had exactly the 
same experience. I did get a dress shirt, though it wasn’t 
what I wanted. He let me have it with only slight grudg- 
ing. But when it came to choosing a negligee shirt, when 
after looking over his rather scant stock I could find noth- 
ing that suited me, he turned on me contemptuously and 
croaked: ‘‘ Well, if I can’t suit you I better go out of the 
shirt business entirely !”’ 

I hinted that this was a thing that might happen with 
advantage. I tried an experiment. The time before I had 
gone out silent, but now I wanted to see whether a man 
who had been in business for forty years—in New York— 
really could be as much of a fool as he seemed. I explained 
to him why it was impossible to choose out of a stock all of 
which displeased me any one item that would very hugely 
please me. 

I suggested that even if I was as unreasonable as he 
thought it was not his business to tell me so; it was his 
business to welcome me. 

I managed—this once at least—not to be angry. 

But he turned his back on me with a bored “I guess I 
can run my business without your help.” 

That was a good, clever, satisfying and not too shock- 
ingly original thing for him to say, and despite all my efforts 
during this past year I don’t really suppose it has cost him 
more than thirty or forty customers. 

I asked other people in that part of town—each section 
of New York is a village to itseli—what their experiences 
with this man had been. They were like my own. My 
friends promised to walk the four blocks farther to the 
better-natured and, of course, more completely stocked 
dealer. 

I wonder how many merchants long to have such active 
enemies—how many of them have unconsciously created 
them. 

This man would have succeeded in his ambition of going 
bankrupt but for one thing. There are many hotels, many 
transients, near his shop. They go to him—once. They 
keep him alive—barely alive. He remains there, a spider in 
a poor little web, a sour stomach of business, ignorant of 
the pleasure of doing business with friends, regarding 
himself as a bluff hero but to others seeming a pitiful 
suicide. 

It is in the matter of food more than in rudeness or dis- 
honesty that the autohobo sees commercial inefficiency. 
The motorist’s feeling is that he who steals my pliers steals 


The Main Street of a Minnesota Town 


a chunk of rust, but he who feeds me vitriol for 
coffee takes from me all the alimentary canal 
that I have. 

The astonishing thing is what communities 
permit in the way of bad publicity. A town will 
spend hundreds in entertaining important visi- 
tors, thousands in getting conventions, tens of 
thousands in coaxing factories, all for good pub- 
licity, in the hope of enlarging the town. Yet 
these visitors come more or less unwillingly. In 
the crowding and hustle of a convention the 
delegates cannot see much of Bingburg—and 
they want to advertise their own towns. 

Meanwhile Bingburg is not only neglecting 
but actually antagonizing a class of visitors who 
do want to see the town, who are not crowded 
and hustled—the motor tourists. And they are 
in fair proportion people of commercial impor- 
tance. There are few financiers, executives, plan- 
ners of large activities, who have not taken many 
motor tours and been irritated by the very towns 
which at a convention time would have killed 
them with excessive flattery. 

They drive into Bingburg uninvited, requiring 
no coaxing, no agitated and crafty letters from 
the secretary of the chamber of commerce. They get out 
of their cars desiring to love the town. And half an hour 
later they go away knocking! They are not asking for gifts, 
for large banquets and three-color souvenirs suitable to 
chucking in the waste basket; they ask merely for the 
chance to buy decent coffee and a steak; and a bored hotel 
clerk yawns at them, a weary cook reaches for the frying 
pan—and one more important executive is ready to join 
in the howl of fury when Bingburg is mentioned up in the 
city. 

I drove at nightfall into an Ohio city of twenty or thirty 
thousand, with a number of factories, excellent railroad 
connections and a violent ambition to grow. Above a store 
on the central square was a large electric sign, ‘‘ Welcome 
to Anonym.” 

Think of that! The chamber of commerce had lavished 
that attention on me. I could stand on Main Street and 
look right up at the sign any time and realize what a 
homy, hospitable town this was. 


Not Welcome to a Square Meal 


T THE hotel the clerk said sourly: “‘Nope, not serving 

any meals. Can’t get the help.” 

“Where can I get dinner then?” 

“Oh, I dunno—suppose you might try Bumbler’s.” 

“That the best place in town?’’ 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

Bumbler’s would have been a credit to any town of two 
hundred—if it had had better cooking and service. It was 
a patent-sugar-bowl and not-responsible-for-hats restau- 
rant. 

It had a long, pink, printed, fly-specked menu of things 
that were always ‘“‘just out,” and pinned to it a hand- 
written menu of things that—most unfortunately—were 
not out. My waitress was a thick, cheerful person with 
a gratuitously transparent near-silk waist. She leaned on 
the back of my chair and chewed gum so happily, so 
whole-heartedly that I could scarcely hear the electric 
fans or even the flies. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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that these islands are overpopulated. Yet only 

a few score miles from London you may walk 
for half a day over unfenced hills and never see a 
human being between your- 
self and the sky line. There 
is a stretch of coast in the 
northwest of England where 
you might camp for a year 
with no more conversation 
than the crying of the sea 
gulls or the washing of water 
among the rocks. 

Yet a singular drama was 
once enacted on that lonely 
coast, a drama so strange that 
even when I look back upon 
my own part in it I feel as if 
I were trying to recollect a 
dream. Then I take a certain 
old diary from a locked drawer 
and reread it till London fades 
away. The roar of the traffic 
becomes once more the voice 
of the sea, the only voice that 
can deliver the same message 
over and over again without 
wearying the hearer; and the 
tale I am about to try and 
relate becomes more vivid 
than anything in the life 
round me. 

My own share in the story 
was only that of accidental 
audience during the crisis in 
the summer of 1919, when I 
was paying a visit to my old 
college friend, John Ashton. 
He had recently abandoned 
his political career with the 
complete disgust of an honest 
man who was his own worst 
enemy, and he had gone to 
live in his lonely old house 
on the northwest coast. The 
place cannot be indicated 
more clearly for reasons that 
will be understood later. 

He had left no pillar of salt 
behind him, gazing at London. 
His wife, ever since the mar- 
riage of their only daughter, 
had pined for her gray-walled 
garden. Ashton himself was 
busy with a new book on the 
Republic of Plato. He was 
writing it for his own enlight- 
enment apparently. At any 
rate, he had a characteristic 
scorn for the idea of publica- 
tion. 

‘““T’ve had more than enough of what the Muses of the 
hour call publicity,”” he growled, ‘“‘and when I begin to 
mistake it for the real thing I hope you'll put a bullet 
through my head. Politics destroyed my last illusions 
about the intellectual honesty of this age. Even now I 
feel as if I had been bludgeoned internally by a gang of 
hooligans—I beg your pardon, I should have said ‘run 
over by a merry party of bureaucrats in a sixty-horse- 
power limousine.’ I’ve come to live here in order to get 
my body as far away from them as possible; and I’ve 
been tackling Plato to get my mind away from them too.” 

‘Surely it isn’t as bad as all that,” I said. “‘ You’re not 
going to renounce the world permanently.” 

“Not this part of it,’’ he said with a laugh, waving his 
hand at the gray walls of the garden where the fruit: was 
forming. ‘‘Besides, if solitude is relative I’m not quite 
such a hermit as you imagine. There’s a recluse in our 
neighborhood whose remoteness is to mine as that of a 
star beyond the Milky Way to the comparatively genial 
moon.” 

“Ah, yes,’”’ said Mrs. Ashton, who wandered in and out 
of our conversation. ‘Jack means the Troglodyte. You 
really ought to meet the Troglodyte.” 

“He is a very extraordinary creature,’’ Ashton contin- 
ued. ‘‘He lives in a cave—Wreckers’ Cave it’s called— 
about three miles along the coast to the south. It’s the 
most solitary place in the world and he has lived there for 
twenty-five years, all alone, except for the sea gulls, with 
whom incidentally he seems to be on the friendliest terms. 
I saw him fishing from the reef in front of his cave one day, 
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_with pigeon gulls perched all over him.” 


An Emeratd Star With Somewhat Exaggerated Rays Burned Like a Mermaid’s Jewel in the 


Dark Wave Above Her Ear 


“T wonder why birds and beasts always prefer cranks 
to fea 

“Sublimely sane people, like the average Londoner?” 
heinterrupted.- “‘Ah, do you really wonder? ‘Saint Francis 
of Assisi would look eecentric enough in a London drawing- 
room and his talk would be thought hopelessly insane by 
every ass that could cock a monocle at him. But who 
would‘look the eccentric by all the normal standards of 
Nature herself in the fields or among the mountains? Who 
would'look the more unnatural on this unspoiled seacoast, 
a Saint Catherine with bare head and feet or a London 
woman who rigs herself out in a hat that would frighten 
a Zulu, wears shoes that distort her whole body and jabbers 
like a cageful of cockatoos? It all depends on your stand- 
ards of sanity. In London, of course, the motives and de- 
sires of-an ape might give a man a place in the cabinet; 
and with equal probability the motives and desires of an 
angel would ruin him.” 

“‘T’ve always admired your devotion to lost causes, Jack, 
but your enthusiasm for the Troglodyte seems to me just 
a little fantastic. Why on earth should an educated man 
cut himself off from all the amenities like that?”’ 

“Too like John the Baptist,’’ said Ashton a little grimly. 
“Ah, you’ve just come from London, where politicians talk 
of sacrifice to the widow and the orphan and:the paralyzed. 
soldier, and then'sneak thousands of pounds of the public 
money to pay for their own luxuries and to maintain their 
standard of life! They’ve said it—openly—in the House— 
before the bones of our million dead are rotten. I myself 
should find it difficult in those circumstances to distinguish 
between a hypocrite in a white top hat and a perfectly sane 
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and very central human being. We lose our souls in 
the cities. It’s in loneliness that men and women loom 
against the sky. That’s why people are afraid of 
martyrs, I suppose, even when the martyr is hope- 
lessly in the wrong. Hence, 
also,’ he added with achuckle, 
“the impressive spectacle of 
John Ashton, who suffered 
very comfortably for his opin- 
ions in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century by being 
condemned to read Plato and 
cultivate his own garden.” 

“But seriously,” interposed 
Mrs. Ashton, who thought it 
was bad for her husband to 
brood over things, “‘what Jack 
says is quite true of the Trog- 
lodyte. There’s a real cause. 
It’s a most tragic affair.” 

She spoke with a firm supe- 
riority of knowledge that quite 
crushed the embryonic jests 
in my mind. Ashton, too, 
ceased to chuckle, and looked 
at me with an unusual depth 
and glow in his eyes. 

“The Troglodyte’s not a 
crank or a martyr or anything 
of that kind,” hesaid. ‘“‘He’s 
one of the very best men alive 
to-day. I give you my word 
that before you go back to 
London you will be more 

- ready to doubt the sanity of 
the whole House of Commons 
than that of my cave dweller.” 

““My dear Jack, do forget 
the House of Commons!”’ pro- 
tested Mrs. Ashton from be- 
hind a rosebush. 

‘‘Well, this is a case where 
a perfectly sound reason ex- 
ists for the man’s unusual 
way of life, though few men 
would be really sound enough 
at heart to act upon it. 
Doesn’t any possible reason 
occur to you?” 

I shook my head. 

“‘Tell him the whole story,” 
said Mrs. Ashton. And after 
dinner that night in his library 
by the blazing wood fire he 
obeyed her. 

“Thirty years ago,’’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘this house belonged to 
a gentleman farmer named 
Foley. He‘had some hundreds 
of .acres—mostly unproduc- 
tivenow. Thechildren of those 

who-used to produce are now city parasites, consuming 
imports and making the nation borrow money abroad to 
pay them high wages in order that yh 

“My dear Jack, how very complicated!”’ Mrs. Ashton 
protested again. ‘‘Do, please, stick to your muttons!”’ 

‘Well, Mr. and Mrs. Foley had ason at Oxford. They’re 
all in New Zealand now, I believe, sheep farming—how will 
that do for your muttons, Joan? They also had a niece— 
Marjorie Foley—a very pretty girl. I’ve seen her picture.” 

“Oh, but she was unusually lovely!” said Mrs. Ashton. 
‘“‘She had the most exquisite Greek profile—a Psyche.” 

‘No, a Proserpine, I’m afraid,” said Ashton. ‘And these 
were her fields of Enna. She was the daughter of a London 
doctor, a widower, who spoiled her, thank God! And she 
used to come down here with a girl friend for a few weeks 
in the summer. The Troglodyte—his name is Gregory, 
by the by, Duncan Gregory—was a college friend of young 
Jim Foley, and he used to come down here for part of the 
long vacation too. 

““Of course young Gregory fell in love with Marjorie 
Foley. The four young people were somewhat in advance 
of their time—more like the young rebels of the present 
day in their freedom—but content, one imagines, with 
simpler pleasures. They used to swim in the little sandy 
bay off Wreckers’ Cave. It wasasort of desert-island life, ~ 
with home comforts just round the corner. They called 
themselves the castaways, and the cave, of course, was 
their headquarters. 

“They used to spend the whole day down there, wander- 
ing about the shore in their swimming suits, dashing into 
the sea and drying themselves in the sun; catching prawns 
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} in the rock pools, fishing for sea perch off the edge of the 


reef and then swimming again. 
“Gregory and Marjorie ran the housekeeping, which 
meant’feeding the driftwood fire in the cave, frying the 


| fish, boiling the prawns, making the coffee and spreading 


wupon him, It was 


the feast on the nice flat-rock table that Gregory uses 
to-day. They had new-laid eggs and fruit from the farm, 
of course; occasionally a cold roast chicken; and always 
lashings of raspberries and cream for Marjorie, because it 
was her favorite dish. Very jolly times they must have 
had too. Here’s a picture, by the by, taken by the other girl 
with a pinhole camera and colored by her own hand some- 
what lavishly. It gives you an idea of the summer life 
they led. At other times, I gather, they were perfectly 
respectable nineteenth-century children.” 

Ashton took a picture, lightly framed in black, from the 
table near him. It was a rather cleverly colored photo- 
graph of the interior of the cave taken by a light that 
streamed through some large aperture outside the picture. 
It showed the castaways trying to look as brown and 
Samoan as possible round a somewhat lurid fire. The paint- 
ing had obviously been done in a humorous vein, but even 
so one caught a hint of what would have been real beauty 
to an outside observer in the billows of dusky hair through 
which Marjorie’s profile and one brown arm were allowed 
to take the firelight. An emerald star with somewhat 
exaggerated rays burned like a mermaid’s jewel in the 
dark wave above her ear. 

“That’s a little fanciful,” said Ashton. ‘It’s intended 
to represent a certain heirloom—a very costly one too— 
that had been left to Marjorie by her great-grandmother, 
She brought it down to the Foleys to show to them in the 
first pride of possession, and I believe they were all rather 
alarmed that she hadn’t lodged it in the Bank of England. 
But I don’t suppose she wore it down at the cave. The 
slender youth there is Gregory, and the crimson mess 
that he is offering to her on a platter is, of course, rasp= 
berries. The white club in his left hand‘is a bottle of cream. 
The two others are somewhat shadowy figures, for one 
gathers that they 
both helped to ad- 
just the camera 
for a time expos- 
ure, thendashedto 
their places for the 
picture. But you 
can just see that 
they are sitting 
cross-legged on 
either side of 
Gregory’s devo- 
tional act and that 
they are gnawing 
something which 
they hold with 
both hands— 
chicken bones 
probably. 

“The picture 
was left here with 
a lot of other rub- 
bish and oddly 
enough it served 
as my letter of in- 
troduction to the 
Troglodyte, about 
three years ago. I 
used to see him 
occasionally when 
I happened to 
walk along the 
coast and one day 
in connection 
with some remark 
that he made 
about the fire in 
the cave I men- 
tioned it. He said 
he would like to 
see it. In fact, 
he made rather a 
point of it and re- 
minded me of it 
several times, so I 
took it down to 
his cave one after- 
noon. I wasn’t at 
all prepared for 
the effect that this 
childish daub had 


really a most pain- 
ful quarter of an 
hour. He seized 
the thing out of 
my hands and 
stared at it with 
his eyes growing 


big. Then—I’m damned if it isn’t wicked to talk about 
it—he gave an awful cry, ‘Marjorie!’ and broke down 
into incoherent weeping. 

.- “T did my best, of course, to cheer him up and tried to 
make him come back with me to the house, but he refused. 
After dinner I went down to see him again and spent a 
long evening with him in his cave, which he has made 
quite habitable. He tried to explain himself and his be- 
havior—for the first time in his life—and the result was 
that the ice was broken pretty completely. He told me 
far more about himself than any ordinary man would 
have done. Nobody, of course, is ever quite so confidential 
as arecluse. But there was a kind of practical reason, too, 
for his telling me as the present owner of Foley’s house; 
and, indeed, even for my warning you about it, if you’re 
going to be here as often as I hope. Ignorance might 
defeat his purpose in certain circumstances, 

“‘He remembered the painting of the picture. It was 
done after their last day at the cave.’ On that last after- 
noon, though the others didn’t know it, Marjorie had 
promised to marry him. 

***Tt was here,’ he said, ‘by the driftwood fire that she 
gave me her promise.’ 

“That very night a telegram came to the house saying 
that her father was seriously ill and asking her to take 
the first train back to London. She did so—and she has 
never been heard of again.” 

“What do you mean?’’ I exclaimed, at the abrupt sim- 
plicity of Ashton’s last sentence. 

“Why, perhaps one has to he a recluse in order to appre- 
ciate the importance of the individual case. In the London 
newspapers, of course, one reads of thousands of people 
who disappear and cannot be traced. She was merely one 
of them. 

“The telegram was a fraud. Her father was perfectly 
well. .He had gone away for a fortnight’s holiday at East- 
bourne about the hour when the telegram was dispatched. 
Only an elderly. caretaker had’ been left at the house. 
Marjorie was seen on the arrival platform at Euston by the 


“If You'd Tried to Get Here Ten Minutes Later You Couldn’t Have Done It. The Tide Will be All Round the Promontory by That Time”’ 
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wife of the vicar of this parish, who happened to have gone 
to London by the same train and had talked to her during 
the journey. The vicar’s wife was a dear, fussy old lady 
and she said—afterward—that she had felt vaguely un- 
easy about the ‘child’ as she called her. But she was re- 
assured when Marjorie told her that Masters—the doc- 
tor’s coachman—was waiting for her with the brougham. 
She actually saw Marjorie and her parcels helped into the 
brougham by a woman dressed as a hospital nurse, and 
thought that the doctor must be more seriously ill than she 
had supposed. 

‘Now, Masters had been discharged two days previously 
for drunkenness, but it came out at the inquiry that it 
would have been only too easy for him to get possession 
of the brougham on that day without anyone ever knowing 
about it. The caretaker’s evidence was perfectly straightfor- 
ward and proved-that Marjorie had never arrived at the 
house. It also came out that Masters knew about the emer- 
ald star. From her conversation with her father at leave- 
taking Masters knew that when he drove her to the station 
for her northward journey she was carrying it in a little 
bag inside her blouse.: But they couldn’t find him. There 
was practically no‘clew. to his whereabouts, and it was more 
than a fortnight befote Marjorie was missed, for the family 
were all bad correspondents.” 

“‘Had the police any theory?” 

“‘Yes—robbery. and murder, complicated by revenge. 
But Masters had an unpleasant record and they soon 
dropped the murder theory for something worse. They 
thought they knew the hospital nurse. The emerald star 
was actually traced to Brussels and, though there was no 
absolute proof of*it, the police believed that they had 
traced both the hospital nurse and Marjorie from Brussels 
to Lisbon and eventually to Rio de Janeiro. There they 
lost them. 

“Tn the meantime her father did really fall ill and the 
awful suspense killed him. It was only through Gregory’s 
almost superhuman efforts that the police picked up the 
trail at all. He hadn’t much money—only about three 

; hundred pounds a 


year—but he 
worked his way 
out to South 


America and vis- 
ited all the hell’s 
kitchens that he 
could find. It was 
fruitless, and at 
the end of two 
years he came 
back with gray 
hair. He’s a very 
strong man phys- 
ically or I think 
it would have 
broken him alto- 
gether, 

““He seemed to 
shrink from all 
human inter- 
course and I think 
one ean under- 
stand it. Soon 
after his return he 
came up here on a 
sort of walking 
tour simply to see 
the only placethat 
he associated with 
Marjorie. It was 
his only link with 
her. Hefoundthe 
houseempty. The 
Foleys had gone 
abroad and the 
farm had beensold 
to a stranger. 

“He wandered 
along the caast to 
the cave and spent 
the night there in 
his sleeping sack. 
He slept soundly 
for the first time 
in two years—and 
he stayed on. 

sie Dl Sikes WT SS 
nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. 
He has been there 
ever since. All 
that he needs in 
the way of sup- 
plies he gets from 
thefarm. He gets 
newspapers and a 

(Continued on 
Page 77) 
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“The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science that 
smiles in yer face while it picks yer pocket; and 
the glorious uncertainty of it is of mair use to 
the professors than the justice of it.” 

Love & la Mode, Act II, Se. 1. 


“We have strict statutes, and most biting laws.” 
Measure for Measure, Act I, Sc. 4. 


“Of these rulings all that can be said is that they 
belong rather to some systena which decides controver- 
sies by mumbling magic formulas before a fetish.” 
Wigmore on Evidence, Vol. III, Sec. 1933, p. 2574. 


ILLIE!” called Mr. Tutt in stifled 

y V tones from the top of the stepladder 

inside the closet that served as a 
safe-deposit vault for the firm’s papers. 
““Mrs. Grover’s will has got to be found! 
Understand? It’s here somewhere! Our 
reputation depends upon it. I remember 
putting it away perfectly. If necessary, I 
want you to go over every paper in the 
office!’’ 

Willie, sitting upon the lower step of the 
ladder, fumbled vaguely in the tin box of 
papers in front of him. 

“‘Sure, we'll find it!’’ he coughed through 
the dust. ‘Say, Mr. Tutt, do you mind if 
I soak off some of these old internal-revenue 
stamps? I bet these papers aren’t any good 
to anybody!” 

“Don’t you dare lay your hand on one 
of ’em!’’ thundered Mr. Tutt from the 
clouds.above. “But if you can find Mrs. 
Grover’s will I’ll give you twenty-five dol- 
lars!’’ 

“Gee!” exclaimed Willie, burrowing 
frenziedly into the mountain of documents 
heaped upon the floor. ‘Where there’s a 
will there’s a way!’’ he added with a giggle 
to himself. 

The trouble was—as may have been al- 
ready gathered—that Mrs. Caroline Grover, 
a wealthy client of Tutt & Tutt, had sud- 
denly died, and her last will and testament, 
but recently drawn by the senior partner, 
could not befound. Never had such a thing 
occurred in the entire history of the firm. 
Not once in the half century that Mr. Tutt : 
had been connected with the law had he 
lost a paper, either through his own fault or ~ 
that of another. For, whatever their failings as a class may 
be, and however likely to lose their immortal souls, lawyers 
do not generally lose papers. And now, at this late date, 
Mr. Tutt had been guilty of that greatest of all the 
offenses—and they are legion—that a lawyer can commit: 
he had mislaid a will! Worst of all, by reason of its dis- 
appearance there was a possibility that one of the most 
charming young women in New York might suffer irrep- 
arable financial loss. Yet he distinctly recalled having 
placed it in the will box—a large tin receptacle painted 
brown—only ten days before. Every other will was there 
except hers, and hers had been the last one to be put in! 
As he took each one out and laid it aside Mr. Tutt’s 
apprehension and excitement rapidly grew. No, the con- 
founded thing wasn’t there! Again he went all over them 
and checked each one off against the list pasted upon the 
inside of the cover until there was a mark against each 
name except that of Caroline Grover, and the box was 
empty. Incredible! He threw the wills back helter-skelter 
and pawed them through again feverishly—frantically. 
No, there was no use trying to deceive himself; it wasn’t 
there! 

He rang for Scraggs, Miss Wiggin and Miss Sondheim 
and explained what had occurred, vainly seeking from 
them some clew to the missing document. None of them 
had seen it'since its execution. Neither had Tutt—who 
shortly after arrived, and likewise ferreted through the 
will box without any result. Then both of them ransacked 
Mr. Tutt’s old mahogany desk from top to bottom, rum- 
maged through Tutt’s desk, and finally emptied out all the 
drawers in the office—until the floors looked as if there had 
been a moderate-sized blizzard. No will! They moved the 
furniture, lifted the carpets, probed baskets full of papers 
which had stood undisturbed for years and which were 
covered with a pall of dust—all without avail. Agonizedly 
they looked at one another. Alack! Tutt & Tutt were 
ruined men! 

The Grover files—among the first to be overhauled— 
yielded nothing. The one marked -‘‘Caroline Grover— 
Private” contained a file of the letters that had passed 
between her and Mr. Tutt relating to her affairs and the 
circumstances leading up to the making of the will, but the 


a 


““nNon’t Think Anything More About It! You Didn’t Try to Lose the Old Will, 


And Very Likely it Will Turn Up Again Anyway”’ 


will itself was not there—nothing but the memorandum in 
Miss Caroline’s handwriting of her desires, indorsed, 
“Memo of my will, June 10, 1919,”’ which she had given 
to Mr. Tutt in order that he could draft the instrument in 
accordance with its terms. 

“That’s something anyway!” ejaculated Tutt as his 
partner handed it to him. “If we can’t find the will we 
may be able to prove by this what it contained.” 

Mr. Tutt shook his head dubiously. 

“T don’t believe the court would admit it in evidence. 
Don’t you remember, I had to argue a case in the Appel- 
late Division the day Mrs. Grover signed her will, so that 
I did not act as an attesting witness? Very likely the sur- 
rogate would hold that even if the will were lost I could not 
testify to what Mrs. Grover had asked me to put in it or 
produce her memorandum, on the ground that they were 
all confidential communications between attorney and 
client and so ‘privileged.’”’ 

“But that would be rot!” protested Tutt. ‘“‘Certainly, 
if she asked you to draw a will for her she’d want you to 
testify to its contents if it were lost. It’s no ‘privilege’ to 
have your wishes defeated!” 

‘Well, look up the law for yourself,’ rejoined Mr. Tutt 
dryly. “‘I may be wrong. But even if I’m not it won’t be 
the first time in my experience that a law passed for the 
protection of a man has been invoked to ruin him; or, to 
use a celebrated simile, that what was intended to be a 
shield has been converted into a sword.” 


Meantime, in the house on Fifty-fourth Street, Lucy 
Aymar, the adopted daughter of Caroline Grover, sat 
stunned at the loss of her protector, friend and benefactor. 
Mrs. Grover had died suddenly, and yet, as the girl knew, 
she must have had a premonition that her end was not far 
off, for only the week before she had called her into the li- 
brary and had said with a smile, trying to give a matter-of- 
fact air to the announcement: ‘‘I have just made my will, 
dear, and IJ have left everything to you. I tell you this so 
that you need not worry about the future. My brothers 
and their families are quite well enough off already.” 


Lucy was perfectly familiar with the miserable story 


of how Mrs. Grover’s two brothers, both of whom had 
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married rich women, had, during the 
period of her poverty, given her the 

cold shoulder. Then, as is quite usual, 

the totally unexpected had happened. Her 
husband’s inconspicuous invention, on 
which he had worked for years, suddenly 
became, through the development of the 
gas engine, of immense value. From living 
in a suburb and doing her own work Mrs. 
Grover found herself the mistress of a lux- 
urious ménage, of motors and yachts, and 
free to go and do asshe chose. As the couple 
had no children they had adopted—though 
not with the formality of legal process— 
the little daughter of an old friend, Jaspar 
Aymar—and brought her up as their own. 
Then, too late, the two brothers and their 
wives had sought to reconcile their differ- 


who, generous to all the rest of the world, 
found it impossible to forgive the neglect 
with which the would-be sycophants had 
treated him and his wife. Coldly he deckined 
their hospitality and bade them seek other 
friends. Mrs. Grover never saw her broth- 
ers again during her life, yet now they were 
both downstairs asking to see Lucy Aymar. 
Why? She did not need to be told. They 
were not there moved by any desire to look 
for the last time upon the features of her 
whom they had once disregarded. They had 
not come to extend their condolences—save 
perhaps perfunctorily—or to offer their 
services. They were there to ascertain 
what disposition Mrs. Grover had made of 
the property inherited from her husband. 

“‘T won’t see them!” declared the girl, 
feeling their intrusion upon her grief a per- 
sonal affront. 

The maid retired, but presently returned. 

“They say, miss, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to know whether Mrs. Grover left a 
will, and if so, in whose possession it is.’ 

Miss Aymar bit her lips. 

“Tell them that Mrs. Grover made a 
will and that it is in the custody of her law- 
yer, Mr. Ephraim Tutt.” 

Great as was her own distress of mind 
over her loss, it was no greater than that 
of Mr. Tutt over the disappearance of 
Mrs. Grover’s will. He was, in fact, going through the 
severest mental torture of his legal life, and no lawyer will 
be surprised at this when it is stated that, apart from 
the memo in Mrs. Grover’s handwriting, there was no 
copy of the lost document, and that if the document could 
not be found its existence would necessarily have to be 
proved under the extremely technical requirements of the 
New York statutes. Like many another well-intentioned 
person, Mrs. Grover had postponed making her will until 
almost too late. It is a common failing of human nature 
to believe that though others may be taken suddenly away 
we personally shall have ample warning, with plenty of 
time to arrange our various earthly affairs. So good. Mrs. 
Grover, whose single ambition was that Lucy should 
inherit her estate, had calmly neglected what was undoubt- 
edly the most important act of her life until a stabbing pain 
in her side had warned her that unless she took steps to 
prevent it her undeserving brothers would fall heirs by 
devolution of law to that which she desired her adopted 
child to have. 

Accordingly, she had sent for Mr. Tutt and, having dis- 
cussed her affairs with him, mailed him the afterward 
famous memo in which, having provided for a few com- 
paratively trifling legacies, she gave all her residuary 
estate to Lucy, making her executrix. 

It was the simplest possible testamentary declaration 
conceivable, and Mr. Tutt having in Scraggs an experi- 
enced scrivener had handed him the memo and instructed 
him to engross a will for Mrs. Grover following the usual 
office form. 

Unfortunately, upon the day selected for the signing of 
the instrument in Mrs. Grover’s library Mr. Tutt had been 
obliged to appear in court, and the will was actually 
executed under the direction of the junior, partner, the 
witnesses being three friends whom Mrs. Grover had, 
invited to act for her in that capacity, and to one of whom 
she had read the will aloud the preceding evening. 

Mr. Tutt had climbed down from the ladder in the 
vault and was standing in his office, waist high in a lake 
of papers, when Willie announced that Mr. Updycke was 


“waiting outside. “Assuming that the caller was an old 


college chum named Updycke, the lawyer bade Willie bring 


ences with the erstwhile shabby inventor, . 
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him in, and thereupon found himself unexpectedly con- 
fronted by an utter stranger, garbed in black, who it 
immediately developed was one of Mrs. Grover’s brothers 
and hence one of her two heirs-at-law and next of kin. 

“T am a brother of the late Caroline Grover,” he said 
rather sharply. ‘‘I understand that my sister made a will 
and that it was left in your custody. Am I correctly 
informed?” : 


“Yes—I—that is to say ——’”’ stammered Mr. Tutt, 
his ordinary quickness of wit deserting him. “But ——” 


The heir-at-law fixed him with a penetrating eye. 

“Ah!” he remarked. ‘But a 

“Yes,” answered the lawyer, recovering himself, “I 
drew Mrs. Groyer’s will and she left it in my custody.” 

The visitor glanced significantly about the disordered 
office and gave a short laugh. 

“And you’ve lost it, eh?” r 

Mr. Tutt glared at him, speechless. 

“Well!” said Mr. Updycke after a moment. 
found out what I wanted to know. Good day!” 


“T’ve 


The morning after Mrs. Grover’s funeral Miss Aymar, 
sitting in the big leather chair beside the desk in Mr. 
Tutt’s office, learned for the first time of her unfortunate 
predicament. The old lawyer had made an abject and 
what was in truth a most piteous confession, and now he 
waited humbly for the storm of censure which he expected 
to fall upon him. But the storm did not break. Miss 
Aymar, whether from kindness, ignorance or stupidity, 
did not seem to be greatly disturbed. She looked so 
adorable in her black gown that he felt more wretched 
than ever. | 

“It’s too bad that you have been put to so much 
trouble!” she said, smiling at him. ‘‘I do hope that you 
haven’t worried over it. No doubt we shall get along 
perfectly well without it.’’ 

“TY only wish I felt a like confidence!” he replied a little 
relieved. She was a charming child! He would have 
given all he possessed for a daughter like her. 

“But why not?” she answered. ‘‘I don’t see how there 
can possibly be any trouble about it. Mother Grover 
consulted you about her will and not only told you exactly 
what to put in it but gave you a memorandum in her own 
handwriting. Then your clerk 
drew it up and sent it to her, 


Mr. Tutt and Tutt Ostentatiously Rose 


she read it aloud to Miss Block, and finally signed it un- 
der your partner’s direction and in the presence of three 
witnesses. Besides, she told me all about it. What more 
could the law require?” 

“You'll have to ask the law!’’ answered Mr. Tutt 
desperately. “‘Nobody knows what the law is, or is going 
to require, until he has to find out. There isn’t any prop- 
osition. too ridiculous to be amply supported by author- 
ity—somewhere.”’ 

“But where can any doubt arise? .The mere loss of the 
paper when you have what is practically a copy of it, and 
when there are people who know exactly what it contained, 
certainly can’t deprive me of my rights!’ 

She gazed at him so incredulously, so pathetically, that 
Mr. Tutt took a high resolve that only over his dead body 
should she be deprived of them. 

“““We have strict statutes, and most biting laws,’”’ he 
quoted. ‘It’s a pretty serious matter to lose a will. The 
whole situation is covered by special and very stringent 
provisions as to the proof required to establish the 
contents.” 

“But we have a copy or at least a memorandum!” 

“True, but there are difficulties connected with putting it 
in evidence.’”’ Herubbed his chin meditatively. ‘It all de- 
pends on the judge—and on the lawyers on the other side.” 

‘“What other side?’’ she demanded quickly with a flash 
of suspicion. 

“The Updycke side—the side of the heirs-at-law and 
next of kin, who will get all Mrs. Grover’s property if she is 
declared intestate.” 

“You don’t mean that they would try to get the 
property when they knew that she didn’t want them to 
have it!” 

Mr. Tutt laughed grimly. 

““They’ve started in already!’’ he informed her. “They 
commenced a proceeding this morning to haye Mrs. 
Grover declared intestate and to have themselves appointed 
the temporary administrators of her property.” 

“But I told them she had made a will!” she exclaimed. 
“How despicable! No wonder she didn’t have anything to 
do with them!”’ 

To Mr. Tutt’s intense relief her indignation was vented 
upon the unscrupulous Updyckes instead of turning 
against him. Yet 
after all he felt that 
he was the more 
guilty party. He 
was responsible for 
the whole wretched 
business, for the 
possible loss of 
Miss Aymar’s for- 
tune. All he could 
do was to tell her 
the exact truth. 

“Tt isn’t always 
Latte em s.alc. 
gently, “‘to judge 
people harshly 


and Peered Through the Window With Their Backs to Willie 


because they let the law decide what must be done in 
certain cases. They quite naturally take the position that 
the mere fact that you, an interested party, and I, your 
attorney, say that Mrs. Grover made a will in your favor 
isn’t conclusive. It’s up to us to prove it. We can hardly 
expect them to take our word for it.” 

Miss Lucy wrinkled her low brows. 

“No, but the judge can!”’ she retorted. 

“Provided he admits our testimony,” 
Tutt. 

“Well, why shouldn’t he?” 

The lawyer took a sheet of typewritten paper from his 
pocket and handed it to her, 

“Under Section 1865 of our Code of Civil Procedure, 
in an action to establish a lost will,’’ said he, ‘you are not 
entitled to judgment unless first, the will was in existence 
at the time of the testator’s death; and second, to quote 
the words of the statute, ‘its provisions are clearly and dis- 
tinctly proved by at least two credible witnesses, a correct 
copy or draft being equivalent to one witness.’”’ 

Miss Lucy’s face brightened. 

“Why, then,” she declared, ‘‘everything is all right! 
We have a draft—that’s the same as one witness—and 
we’ve got Miss Block—that’s the other.”’ 

Mr. Tutt shook his head in deprecation of her enthu- 
siasm. 

“Unfortunately,” he declared, “‘we have another statute, 
which the courts interpret very strictly. It is the one relat- 
ing to confidential communications between an attorney 
and client, and reads: ‘An attorney or counselor at law shall 
not be allowed to disclose a communication made by his 
client to him, or his advice given thereon, in the course of his 
professionalemployment; nor shall any clerk, stenographer 
or other person employed by such attorney or counselor be 
allowed to disclose any such communication or advice 
given thereon.’ The statute then goes on to say that this 
applies ‘to any examination of a person as a witness unless 
the provisions thereof are expressly waived upon the trial 
or examination by the . . . client.’ This, as you see, is 
a very sweeping law. The only exception made to it is in 
the case of an attorney who has acted as a subscribing 
witness to a will. There the law presumes that by making 
him a witness, who must perforce testify to be of any use 
as such, the client intended to unseal his lips.” 

“But no honest person would invoke any such law to 
defeat the perfectly obvious intention of one of his rela- 
tives!’’ she protested. 

Mr. Tutt pursed his lips. 

“The obvious intention of the testator, as you call it, 
is the very point in issue. Who is to say what it. was? 
You? Your opponent? The law provides that the question 
shall be determined by certain general rules and that a 
duly appointed judge shall act as umpire. Have we really 
any right to complain because our adversaries insist that 
the game be played to a finish according to the legal code?”’ 

“Well,”’ answered Miss Lucy earnestly, ‘“whatever the 
law may be, it seems to me that no honest person should 
invoke it to accomplish what he personally thinks to be a 
wrong or a suppression of the truth.” 

Mr. Tutt smiled approvingly at her. 

“Quite so,’ he agreed heartily. “But 
you are talking now about honor, not 
about law—an entirely different thing.” 

“But what shall we do?” she asked. 

“Surely I don’t have to sit supinely and let 
‘the Updyckes turn me out into the street!” 
“Do!” he answered. “Do? What can 
we do but hope for the best? I have al- 
ready drawn the petition in 
a proceeding to probate the 
lost will of Mrs. Grover and 
have it here for you to sign. 
The two applications—ours 
for your appointment as ex- 
ecutrix, and the Up- 
dyckes’ for the 
appointment of an ad- 
ministrator—will be 
heard together.” 

““T can’t believe 
the law is as silly 
as you say,” she 
said cheerfully; 
“but even if it is I 
don’t worry the 
least little bit with 
you for my attor- 
ney. Why, I’m 
sure you can make 
it so plain to the judge that 
hewill do anything youask! 
I would!” 

She got up and held out 
her hand trustfully. 

“Don’t think anything 
- “more about it! You didn’t 

try to lose the old will. 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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URING the summer the O’Valley Leather 
D Company discovered that Mary Faithful made 
quite as’ efficient a manager as Steve O’Valley 
himself. Nor did she neglect any of a multitude of petty 
details—such as the amount of ice needed for the water 
cooler, the judicious issue of office supplies; the innovation 
of a rest room for girls, metamorphosed out of a hitherto 
dingy storeroom; the eradication of friction between two 
ancient bookkeepers who had come to regard the universe 
as against them. Even the janitor’s feelings were mollified 
by a few kind words and a crossing of his palm with silver 
when Mary decided to houseclean before Steve’s return. 

It is impossible for a business woman not 
to have feminine notions. They stray into her 
routine existence like blades of pale grass 
persistently shooting up between the cracks 
of paving blocks. Quite frilly curtains adorned 
Mary’s office windows, fresh flowers were kept 
in a fragile vase, a marble bust of Dante 
guarded the filing cabinet, and despite the 
general cleaning she used a special little silk 
duster for her own knickknacks. 
On a table was a very simple tea 
service with a brass samovar for 
days when the luncheon hour - 
proved too stormy for an outside 
excursion. 

Sharing Steve with the Gor- 
geous Girl, Mary had decided to 
clean his business home just as 
the Gorgeous Girl would have the 
apartment set in spick-and-span 
order. It was during the general 
upsetting with brooms, mops, 
paint pots and what not, while 
Mary good-naturedly tried to 
work at a standing desk, that 
Mark Constantine dropped in un- 
expectedly. 

“Gad!’”? he began character- 
istically. “Thought I’d find you 
in your cool and hospitable office 
inviting me to have a siesta.” 
He mopped his face with a huge silk 
handkerchief. 

“Try it in a few days and we will be 
quite shipshape.”” Mary wheeled up a 
chair for him. “Anything I can do for 
you?” 

He sank down with relief; his fast- 
accumulating flesh made him awkward 
and fond of lopping down at unexpected 
intervals. He glanced up at this amaz- 
ing young woman, crisp and cool in her blue-muslin 
dress, the tiny gold watch in a black-silk guard being 
her only ornament. His brows drew into what ap- 
peared to bea forbidding frown; he really liked Mary, 
with her steady eyes somehow suggesting eternity and 
her funny freckled nose destroying any such notion. 

“How are you getting on?” was all he said. 

““Splendidly. We expect Mr. O’Valley a week from 
Monday—but of course you, know that yourself.” 

“‘Gad,” Constantine repeated. 

‘And how is Mr. Constantine?” Mary asked almost 
graciously. 

“Tn the hands of my enemy,” he protested. ‘Bea left 
a hundred and one things to be seen to. My sister has 
sprained her ankle and is out of the running. It’s the 
apartment that causes the trouble—Bea has sent letter 
after letter telling what she wants us to do. I thought 
everything was all set before she went away but—here!”’ 
He drew out a violet notepaper and handed it over. “Sorry 
to bother you, but when that girl gets home and settled I 
hope she’ll be able to tend to her own affairs and leave us 
in peace. I guess you understand how women are—about 
settling a new house.” 

Reluctantly Mary deciphered the slanting, curlicue 
handwriting, which said in part: 


Now, papa dear, I’m terribly worried about the painted 
Chinese wall panels for the little salon. They are likely to 
be the wrong design. Jill has written that hers were. So 
please get the man to give you a guarantee that he will 
correct any mistakes. I want you to go to Brayton’s and 
get white-and-gold jars that will look well in the dining 
room—Brayton knows my tastes. Besides this, he is to 
have two rose pots of old Wheldon ware for me—they will 
contain electrically lighted flowers—like old-fashioned 
bouquets. I wish you and Aunty would drive out to the 
arts-and-crafts shop and bid on the red-lacquer cabinet 
and the French clock that is in stock; I am sure no one 
has bought them. I could not decide whether I wanted 
them or not until now, and I must have them. They will 
tone in beautifully with the rugs. 


Trudy Spent Half the Night Taking Inventory of Her 
Wardrobe, Her Debts and Her Personal Charms 


Mary turned the page: 


Also, Aunt Belle has not answered my letter asking her 
to order the monogrammed stationery—four sizes, please, 
ashes of roses shade and lined with gold tissue. J also told 
Aunt Belle to see about relining my mink cape and muff. 
T shall wish to wear it very early in the season, and I want 
something in a smart striped effect with a pleated frill for 
the muff. 

And the little house for Monster completely slipped 
my mind— Aunt Belle knows about it—with a wind- 
harp sort of thing at one side and funny pictures painted 
on the outside. I have changed my mind about the 
color scheme for the breakfast nook—I am going to have 
light gray, almost a silver, and I would like some good 
pewter things. 

It seems to me I shall never be rested. Steve wants to 
see every sunrise and explore every trail. We have met 
quite nice people and the dancing at the hotels is lovely. 
Oh, yes, if you need any help I know Miss Faithful will be 
glad to help, and Gaylord has ripping ideas. 

Loads of love to you, dear papa. Your own BEA 

Mary returned the letter without comment. 

“Will you help me?” Constantine demanded almost 
piteously. “‘Belle’s out of the running, you know.” 

““T’m cleaning my own house’’— Mary began looking at 
the surrounding disorder—‘‘but I can run up to the apart- 
ment with you and see what must be done; though it 
seems to me ——” 

“Seems to you what, young woman?” 

“That your daughter would prefer to do these things at 
her leisure—they are so personal.” 

Constantine moved uneasily in his chair. “I guess 
women don’t like to do things these days’’—rather dis- 
gruntled in general—‘‘but she might as well have asked an 
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African medicine man as to ask me. What do I know 
about red-lacquered cabinets and relining fur capes? 
I just pay for them.” 

Mary smiled. Something about his gruff merciless per- 
sonality had always attracted her. She had sometimes 
suspected the day would come when she would be sorry for 
him—just why she did not know. She had watched him 
from afar during the period of being his assistant book- 
keeper, and now, having risen with the fortunes of Steve 
O’Valley, she faced him on an almost equal footing— 
another queer quirk of American commerce. 

She realized that his tense race after wealth had been in 
a sense his strange manner of grieving for his wife. But 
his absolute concentration along one line resulted in a lack 
of wisdom concerning all other lines. Though he could 
figure to the fraction of a dollar how to beat the game, 
play big-fish-swallow-little-fish and get away with it, he 
had no more judgment as to his daughter’s absurd self than 
Monster, who had gone on the honeymoon wrapped in a 
new silken blanket. You cannot have your cake and eat 
it too, as Mary had decided during her early days of run- 
ning errands for nervous modistes who boxed her ears one 
moment and gave her a silk remnant the next. Neither 
can a man put all his powers of action into one channel, 
blinding himself to all else in the world, and expect to 
emerge well balanced and normal in his judgments. 

As Mary agreed to help Constantine out of his débris 
of French clocks and pewter for the breakfast room, 
she began to feel sorry for him even if he was a busi- 
‘ ness pirate—for he had paid an extremely high price 
for the privilege of being made a fool of by his own child. 

He escorted her to the limousine and they whirled 
up to the apartment house, where in all the gray- 
stone, iron grille-work, hall-boy elegance there now 
resided three couples of the gorgeous-girl type, and 
where Bea’s apartment awaited her coming, the former | 
tenants having been forced to vacate in time to have 
the place completely redone. 

“T wouldn’t ask Gaylord if I had to do it myself,” 
Constantine said, brushing by the maid who opened 
the door. ‘“‘Thereis a young man we could easily spare. 
Tf he ever gets as good a job as painting spots on rocking- 
horses I’ll eat my hat.” 

Mary was surveying the room. “‘Where—where do we 
go to from here?” she faltered. 

Constantine sank into a large chair, shaking his head. 
““Damned if I know,” he panted. “Look at that truck!”’— 
pointing to piles of wedding gifts. 

Mary walked the length of the drawing-room. It had 
black-velvet panels and a tan carpet with angora rugs 
spread at perilous intervals; there was a flowered-silk | 
chaise longue, bright-yellow damask furniture and an 
Italian-Renaissance screen before the marble fireplace. 

Opening out of this was a salon—this was where the 
Chinese panels were to find a haven—and already cream- 
and-gold furniture had been placed at artistic angles with 
blue-velvet hangings for an abrupt contrast. There was a 
multitude of books bound in dove-colored ooze; cut glass, 
crystal, silver candelabra sprinkled throughout. Men 
were working on fluted white-satin window drapes, and 
Mary glanced toward the dining room to view the antique 
mahogany and sparkle of plate. Someone was fitting 
more hangings in the den, and a woman was disputing 
with her co-worker as to the best place for the goldfish 
globe and the co-worker was telling her that Monster’s 
house was to occupy the room—yes, Monster, the O’ Valley 
dog; a pound and a half he weighed, and was subject to 
pneumonia. Here they began to laugh, and someone else, 
knowing of Constantine’s presence, closed the door. 

Flushing, Mary returned to the drawing-room; and 
standing before Constantine’s chair she said swiftly, “I’m 
afraid I cannot help you, sir. I’m not that sort. Ishouldn’t 
be able to please. Besides, it is robbing your daughter of 
a great joy—and a wonderful duty, if you don’t mind my 
saying it—this arranging of her own home. We have no 
right to do it for her.” 

“She’s asked us to do it,” spluttered the big man. 

“Then you will have to ask her to excuse me.” 

Mary was almost stern. It seemed quite enough tc 
have to stay at her post all summer, run the business anc 
houseclean the office for his return, without being expectec 
to come into the Gorgeous Girl’s realm and do likewise 
In this new atmosphere she began to feel old and plain 
quite impossible! The yellow-damask furniture, the rugs 
the silver and gold and lovely extravagances—seemec 
laughing at her and suggesting: “Go back to your filing! 
cabinet and your old-maid silk dusting cloths, to your rest: 
rooms for girls and to your arguments with city salesmen’ 
You have no more right here than she will ever have it 
your office.” . 

When Constantine would have argued further she threv_ 
back her head defiantly, saying, “Someone explains thi! 
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difference between men and women by the fact that men 
swear and women scream, which is true as far as it goes. 
But in these days you often find a screaming gentleman 
and a profane lady—and there’s a howdy-do! You can’t 
ask the profane lady—no matter if she is a right-hand 
business man—to come fix pretties. You better write your 
daughter what I’ve said and if you don’t mind I'd like to 
get back to the office. ”’ 

Constantine rose, frowning down at her with an expres- 
sion that would have frightened a good many women 
stancher than Mary Faithful. For she had mentioned 
to him what no one, not even his sluggish conscience, had 
ever hinted at—his daughter’s duty. 

But all he said was: ‘Profane ladies and screaming 
gentlemen. Well, I’ve put a screaming-gentleman tag on 
Gaylord Vondeplosshe—but what about yourself? Where 
are you attempting to classify?”’ 

“Me? I'll be damned if I help you out,” she laughed 
up at him as she moved toward the door. 

Chuckling, yet defeated, Constantine admitted her 
triumph and sent her back to the office in the limousine. 

At that identical moment Gaylord, alias the screaming 
gentleman, had been summoned to Aunt Belle’s bedside. 
For Beatrice believed in having two strings to her bow and 
she had written her aunt a second deluge of complaints and 
requests. 

Bemoaning the sprained ankle—and the probable regain- 
ing of three pounds which had been laboriously massaged 
away—Aunt Belle had called for Gaylord’s sympathy 
and support. 

While Mary, rather perturbed yet unshaken in her con- 
victions, returned to the office and Constantine had de- 
cided his blood pressure could not stand any traipsing 
round after folderols, Gaylord was eagerly taking notes 
and saying pretty nothings to the doleful Mrs. Todd, who 
relied utterly on his artistic judgment and promptness of 
action. 

Whereupon Gaylord proudly rolled out of the Constan- 
tine gates in a motor car bearing Constantine’s monogram, 
and by late afternoon he had come to a most satisfactory 
understanding with decorators and antique dealers—an 
understanding which led to an increase in the prices 
Beatrice was to pay and the splitting of the profits between 
one Gaylord Vondeplosshe and the tradesmen. 

“A supper!’’ Mark Constantine demanded crisply that 
same evening, merely groaning when his sister told him 
that Gaylord had undertaken all the errands and was such 
adear boy. “And send it up to my room—ham, biscuits, 
pie and iced coffee, and 
I’m not at home if the 
mayor calls.’ 


He departed to the plainest room in the mansion and 
turned on an electric fan to keep him company. He sat 
watching the lawn men at their work, wondering what he 
was to do with this barn of a place. Beatrice had told him 
forcibly that she was not going to live in it. Wherein was 
the object of keeping it open for Belle Todd and himself 
when more and more he wished for semisolitude? Noise 
and crowds and luxuries irritated him. He liked meals 
such as the one he had ordered, the plebeian joy of taking 
off tight shoes and putting on disreputable slippers, sitting 
in an easy-chair with his feet on another while he read 
detective stores or adventurous romances with neither 
sense nor moral. He liked to relive in dream fashion 
the years of early endeavor, of his married life with Hannah. 
After he finished the reverie he would tell himself with a 
flash of honesty, ‘‘Gad, it might as well have happened 
to some other fellow—for all the good it does you.” 
Nothing seemed real to Constantine except his check book 
and his wife’s monument. 

It was still to dawn upon him that his daughter partly 
despised him. He had always said that no one loved him 
but his child, and that no one but his child mattered so far 
as he was concerned. Since Beatrice’s marriage he had 
become restless, wretched, desperately lonesome; he found 
himself missing Steve quite as much as he missed Beatrice. 
Their letters were unsatisfactory since they were chiefly 
concerned with things—endless things that they coveted 
or had bought or wanted in readiness for their return. 
As he sat watching the lawn men gossip he knitted his 
black brows and wondered if he ought to sell the man- 
sion and be done with it. Then it occurred to him that 
grandchildren playing on the velvety lawn would make it 
quite worth while. With a thrill of anticipation he began 
to plan for his grandchildren and to wonder if they too 
would be eternally concerned with things. 

As he recalled Mary’s defiance he chuckled. “‘A ten- 
dollar-a-week raise was cheap for such a woman,” he 
thought. 

Meantime Trudy informed the Faithful family at supper: 
“Gay has telephoned he is coming to-night. Were you 
going to use the parlor, Mary?” 
Amere formality always observed 
for no reason at all. 

“No, I’m going to water the 
garden. It’s as dry as Sahara.’ 

Luke groaned. 

“Don’t make Luke help you. 
He’s stoop-shouldered enough 
from study without making him 
carry sprinkling cans,’ Mrs. » 
Faithful objected. j 
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“Nonsense! It’s good for him, and he will be through 
in an hour.” 

“Too late for the first movie show,” expostulated Luke, 

“A world tragedy,” his sister answered. 

“T wanted to go to-night,’”’ her mother insisted. ‘It’s a 
lovely story. Mrs. Bowen was in to tell me about it—all 
about a Russian war bride. They built a whole town and 
burnt it up at the end of the story. I guess it cost half 
a million—and there’s fighting in it too.” 

‘All right, go and take Luke. But I don’t think the 
movies are as good for him as working in a garden.” 

“You never want me to have pleasure. Home all day 
with only memories of the dead for company, and then you 
come in as cross as a witch, ready to stick your nose in a 
book or go dig in the mud! Excuse me, Trudy, but a body 
has to speak out sometimes. Your father to the life 
reading and grubbing with plants. Oh, mother’s proud of 
you, Mary, but if you would only get yourself up a little 
smarter and go out with young people you’d soon enough 
want Luke to go out too! I don’t pretend to know what 
your judgment toward your poor old mother would be!” 

Mary’s day had included a dispute with the firm’s London 
representative, the Constantine incident, a session at the 
dentist’s as a noon-recess attraction, housecleaning the 
office and two mutually contradictory wires from Steve. 
She laid her knife and fork down with a defiant little clatter. 

“‘T can’t burn the candle at both ends. I work all day 
and I have to relax when I leave the office. If my form of 
a good time is to read or set out primroses it is nothing to 
ery thief for, is it? I want you to go out, mother, as you 
very well know. And you are welcome to fill the house 
with company. Only if I’m to do a man’s work and earn 
his wage I must claim my spare time for myself.” 

‘Now listen here, dear,” interposed Trudy, who took 
Mary’s part when it came to a real argument, ‘don’t get 
peeved. Let me buy your next dress and show you how to 
dance. You’ll be surprised what a difference it will make. 
Yow’ll get so you just hate to ever think of work.” 

“Splendid! Who will pay the butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker?’’’ Mary: thought of the wedding presents 
carelessly stacked about Beatrice’s 
apartment. One pile of them, as she 
measured expenses, would have paid 
the butcher for a year or more. 

““Now you’ve got her going,” Luke 
objected. “‘Say, Trudy, you don’t kill 
yourself tearing off any 
work at the shop!” 

‘Luke,’ began his 
mother, ‘‘be a gentle- 
man. Dear me, I wish 
I hadn’t said a word. 
To think of my children 
in business! Why, Luke 
ought to be attending 
a private school and 
going to little cotillon 
parties like my brothers 
did; and Mary in her 
own home.’ She 
pressed her napkin to 
her eyes. 

“YT admit Mary car- 
ries me along on the 
pay rolli—I’m Mary’s 
foolishness,’’ Trudy said 
easily. ‘‘Mary’sa good 
scout even if she does 
keep us stepping. She 
has to fall down once in 
a while, and she fell 
hard when she hired me 
and took me in as a 
boarder.” 

Mary flushed. ‘I try 
to make you do your 
share,’’ she began, 
“and a 

“*T ought to pay more 
board,” Trudy giggled 
at her own audacity. 
“But I won’t. You’re 
too decent to make me. 
You know I’m such a 
funny fool I’d go jump 
in the river if I got blue or things 
went wrong, and you like me well 
enough to not want that. Don’t 
worry about our Mary, Mrs. Faith- 
ful. Just let her manage Luke and he won’t wander from 
her apron strings like he will if you and I keep him in 
tow.” 

Luke made a low bow, scraping his chair back from the 
table. “‘I’ll go ahead and get reserved seats and mother 
can come when she’s ready,”’ he proposed. 

Mrs. Faithful beamed with triumph. ‘‘That’s my son! 
Get them far enough back; the pictures blur if I’m too 
close.” (Continued on Page 122) 
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No Political Profiteers 


HE law’s delays are proverbial, actual and often in- 
[str If they insured exact justice they could 

be borne, but everyone who has had much experi- 
ence with lawyers knows that as often as not these 
delays are due to very human qualities of slackness and 
procrastination. Errors in drawing up important papers 
are amazingly frequent in this most precise of the pro- 
fessions. Attempts to compromise cases out of court are 
much too infrequent, though the efforts of those enlightened 
judges who insist that litigants exhaust every possible 
means to adjust their differences by arbitration have met 
with marked success. 

The new, the efficient, the time and labor saving are the 
lifeblood of business. The old, the slow, the reactionary 
are the heart’s blood of the law. Perhaps this is necessary, 
though outside the court room a layman may venture to 
doubt and to criticize. Emphatically it is not necessary in 
government, whose businessitis to look ahead at the future. 

Even more intolerable than the delays of the law are the 
delays of the lawmakers. If they insured perfect laws or 
even fairly workable ones they might be borne, but on the 
face of the record our lawyer lawmakers do not know their 
own business. Almost every important piece of legislation 
is threshed over for weeks and months after it is drawn up 
by eminent legal talent. Then if it treads hard enough on 
toes enough it is attacked under the Marquess of Queens- 
berry rules that govern this most sporting of the profes- 
sions—and with surprising frequency it is knocked out. 
In business a man who blundered as often as the average 
lawmaker would not even get a chance to explain to the 
boss. One error that nullified the work of the whole plant 
for weeks, that resulted in prolonged and expensive litiga- 
tion, and he would be fired. 

The Senate, because of our peculiar obsession that only 
men who lean back toward the past can successfully legis- 
late for the future, is dominated by lawyers. For months 
they argued and wrangled over the peace treaty. Careful, 
extended and judicial consideration of it was proper. Par- 
tisan, political and personal consideration of it was highly 
improper. Sixty years ago the greatest of Americans ap- 
proached on his knees a question as vital to the country 
as the league. To-day our politicians pray with one eye 
peeking sideways at the next election. 

For some weeks before the close of the last session of 
Congress it had been apparent that the country had made 


up its mind that the league should be accepted with such 
interpretative resolutions as served to clarify every rea- 
sonable doubt, without actually nullifying the whole 
treaty. The bitter-enders on both sides were then in the 
position of two lawyers who, disregarding their clients’ 
wishes for a quick and amicable settlement, were deter- 
mined to fight the case to a finish. If the wishes of the 
country had been paramount in the minds of these bitter- 
enders they would have forgotten personal animosities in 
this most impersonal of all issues; have risen above partisan 
considerations in this most nonpartisan of all questions; 
have waived dignity and precedence and have got together 
in a broad, tolerant spirit. 

No matter who was right or who was wrong; no matter 
whether the league is finally a success or a failure—and in 
the present state of the world mind one is justified in 
holding grave doubts—Americans feel that the delibera- 
tions should have been conducted in a different spirit 
from that in which the treaty was finally considered. 

America has no further use for bitter-enders. Bitter- 
enders brought on the war that wrecked Europe, and 
bitter-enders have been keeping alive strife. Better a 
forward policy, even if it involves making mistakes, than 
a stand-still policy that events are proving to be the one 
colossal and irretrievable blunder. It would be clubbier 
to go to hell along with the rest of the world than to hang 
back a little and then, as would be inevitable, slide down 
into the pit by our lonesome. Men who are courageous 
enough to help others are strong enough to save themselves. 

No event in our history has so emphasized the need 
for more truly representative government as the deadlock 
over the league in the last Congress. We must return 
fewer of the looking-backward and more of the looking- 
forward type of men. The best legal brains are needed, no 
doubt, but the best business brains and more of them are 
also vital to the progress of the country. Given a league, 
no matter how carefully formulated, it will be a bad 
league for America, unless the best brains and experience 
in the country, regardless of party and presidential pre- 
dilections, represent us on it. Where there is doubt about 
the meaning of a document, and there almost always is, 
the best man gets the benefit of the doubt. 

Even more disheartening than the conduct of the league 
fight in the last Congress was the tentative proposal that the 
treaty on which the whole world has been waiting for more 
than a year be made the political issue in the next presiden- 
tial campaign. 

The United States is confronted by many questions that 
must have immediate attention, but they are economic 
questions, business questions that cannot be solved by 
oratory or smothered in flowers of speech. Many of them 
are things that the politicians have instinctively shied 
away from in the past, or have attempted to put off with 
palliatives—business administration of government, taxa- 
tion, immigration, control of capital and labor. They call 
for drastic action and constructive basic legislation. There 
is dynamite in these questions for the politician whose 
appeal is to class and race, whose district is his country. 
Then these questions call for expert knowledge and con- 
crete business experience, and your lawyer is at best a 
secondhand business man, more expert at finding for his 
client the holes in the wall that fellow lawyers have left 
than in planning a constructive climb up to success. 

Some men grasped at the idea of the league as an 
issue, thinking perhaps that it would act as a stay in 
the bankruptcy proceedings that the country has already 
started against the old parties. It would have been a 
political life-saver if it could have been put over, but it 
is not to be. The country turned a cold and fishy eye on 
the proponents of the scheme. It was fed up on league 
oratory, league politics and league delays. It had had a 
sufficiency. It was in no humor for any political profiteer- 
ing with the league. It will not be the paramount issue in 
the next campaign, though dead or alive it will send a good 
many bitter-enders in both parties back to private life. 

Lawyers have always made the rules under which not 
only the business of the world has been conducted but 
their own game has been played. It is time that laymen 
made a few rules for lawyers, revised some of the old laws 
under which business is conducted and formulated some 
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new ones in the light of their practical knowledge. Sooner 
or later lawyers must content themselves with being a_ 
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third or a quarter of the works, instead of the whole show. 7 


Europe Wants Billions 
Heda has been sitting in the anteroom of the 


Senate, waiting for the Big Speech to be finished. — 


She wants money—a lot of it—and our bankers have been 
milling round trying to find a way to give it to her. This 
money, whether it is loaned by the bankers or the Govern- 
ment, will be the average investor’s and taxpayer’s money, 


and any plan that is put forward must enlist their codpera- 


tion. 

Some scheme of financial help for Europe should have 
been evolved long ago, but it, like so many other parts of 
the reconstruction program, has been waiting on the 
uncertainties of the Senate. We must undoubtedly lend 
money to Europe, not in response to hurry touches, but 
in the spirit of a man trying to help a temporarily em- 
barrassed business friend to his feet. Sympathy must be 
tempered with common sense. 

Powerful international bankers tell us that credits run- 
ning into billions will be needed in order to make Europe a 
going concern. That is probably true. We are also told that 
if these billions are to be raised Americans must produce 
and save, stop their waste and their prodigal enjoyment 
of luxuries. Self-denial must replace self-indulgence. That 
is undoubtedly true, for the curve of increased consumption 
has already crossed that of decreased production. Unless 
the process is reversed we shall soon have eaten deep into 
our available surplus, large as it is. That will mean lack 
at home and none to lend. 


Because this matter of foreign credits involves personal 
self-denial and a certain element of risk—for it is folly to | 


maintain that under present conditions money can be 
loaned in Europe without some risk—we must have open 
covenants, openly arrived at. i 

Character is the factor of prime importance in credit. 
Though the peasant and laboring classes abroad are rather 
generally suffering from hunger and privation there is in 
almost every country that is asking for a loan a fairly large 
class that is spending its surplus riotously and wastefully. 
Stories of unprecedented luxury and self-indulgence by this 
class are appearing almost daily in the press. The same 
tale is coming from every European capital. 

Side by side with the campaign of American bankers 
asking us to deny ourselves to help Europeans, foreign 
bankers might well carry on a campaign demanding that 
these wasters deny themselves to help their impoverished 
countrymen. 

Relatively this reckless spending may be a small factor 
in the amount needed to help, but it is a large factor in 
morale. When an individual tries to borrow a thousand on 
the plea of dire necessity, and we hear that he is dining 
the chorus on a roof and opening wine, it tends to constrict 
the purse strings. When a man asks us to indorse his note 
on the plea that he will fail in business if we do not, and 
we find that he is keeping a racing stable, his paper begins 
to look like paper and nothing more. 

This orgy of foreign spending is being excused on the 
ground of “‘reaction from the war,” but on general prin- 
ciples it begins to look as if the profligates and profiteers, 
both at home and abroad, had been allowed to react almost 
far enough. For it is not the fighters, but the men who 
stayed at home and made money out of the fight, who are 
doing the high rolling and the low-down wasting. 

There should of course be full, exact and easily under- 
standable information for the public as to the character of 
the security behind every loan, whether private or govern- 
mental. Bankers and big investors know just about what 
chances they are taking, and they need no special protec- 
tion, but the proceeds of self-denial by the general public— 
or of taxation—must be carefully safeguarded. There 
should, too, be publicity as to the commissions and profits _ 
accruing to bankers from all loans in which the public is: 
asked to participate, and detailed information as to all 
credits in which it is forced by taxation to participate. 
These loans are being urged as necessary in order to put | 
Europe back on her feet. Under the circumstances big 
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banking commissions and profits cannot be justified or 
tolerated. In themselves, and quite apart from any ethi- 
cal consideration, they would mean that there was a large 
element of risk in the undertaking, and a consequent 
jeopardizing of the people’s savings. 

Mr. Marcosson and other observers tell us that for the 
safety of Europe help must be extended to the Central 
Powers as well as to the Allies. Incidentally we learn that 
this must be a “moral risk,’’ as, among other reasons, 
Germans have thoughtfully sent all collateral of value out 
of the country. Americans must face this question with an 
open mind, but we may well be pardoned a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Certainly loans to Germany should be in a special 
class and we should not call it a first or a second one, even. 
The moral factor sounds like pretty vague collateral in 
Germany’s case. 

Most important of all in our opinion is our attitude 
toward nations that are manufacturing munitions, expend- 
ing money for war purposes, either in experimentation, in 
naval construction or in maintaining larger armies and 
keeping more men-of-war in commission than are abso- 
lutely necessary for police purposes. It is folly to try to 
help any nation that is thinking and spending in terms of 
war. It would be an absurdity for us to extend credits to 
arm a possible enemy or to help any nation maintain a 
large army and navy from the proceeds of her home tax- 
ation while America financed her useful industries. Aside 
from all other considerations such expenditures mean that 
the nation making them is headed for bankruptcy. 

To-day Europe is only partially pacified. We can hasten 
the process by refusing to dig up a dollar for any nation 
that is not trying to get on an exceedingly peaceful basis 
just as fast as possible. Governmental credits or bank- 
ers’ loans that are not made on this understanding may 
simply serve to finance present wars or preparations 
for future wars. 

Refusal to finance any militarism is a form of pre- 
paredness that works both ways for us, because it will 
lessen the possibilities of offensive armaments in Europe 
and minimize the necessity for defensive armaments at 
home. We have a feeling, however, that militant advo- 
cates of preparedness will not care particularly for this 
solution of some of their worries. 

Finally, we must lend in terms of commodities, make 
sure that our loans are used only for food and the 
machinery and materials necessary to useful produc- 
tion. We have already had examples enough of Euro- 
pean nations that do their borrowing here and their 
spending elsewhere. American loans to buy American 
goods. There will be some necessary exceptions to this 
rule as a matter of course, but it should be the rule. 

Doubtless in doing all this 
we shall be building up com- 
petitors for ourselves, but done 
in the right way and under 
proper conditions this is better 
for us from a purely selfish 
point of view than seeing our 
competitors go to smash. The 
main thing is not to let our- 
selves be befuddled by the big- 
ness of the thing, to insist on 
consideration and a square 
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deal in return for consideration and a square deal, and 
above all to keep in mind that the rules and factors that 
guide us in lending to individuals are no less important 
and binding when we are dealing with nations. A nation is 
only the sum total of its individuals. Whether govern- 
mental or bankers’ loans are made—or private loans 
guaranteed by government—the money must come from 
taxation of the individual or from saving by the 
individual. 

Europeans are clever business men and close traders. 
When a man is broke almost down to the family plate and 
the ancestral castle he may be excused for playing them 
fairly close to the abdomen. In staking our friends we can 
be good sports without being good things. 

Just what hole we could slip through without a league 
in order to do a sane job of foreign financing must be left 
to our lawyer friends to determine. With a league the 
machinery at least would be at hand. Individual bankers 
cannot settle such necessary preliminaries to making loans 
sensibly as questions of expenditures for armaments. Only 
governments can determine these things. 


Muffing Their Mission 


HE American Legion at its recent convention in Minne- 
apolis adopted a resolution of which this is the gist: 
“This organization shall be absolutely nonpolitical and 
shall not be used for the dissemination of partisan prin- 
ciples or for the promotion of the candidacy of any person 
seeking public office or preferment.’”’ In other words, the 
American Legion voted to keep out of politics. 
The theory that brought this resolution to adoption is 
understandable, but the wisdom of it is doubtful. The 
men who compose and shall compose the American Legion 
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are the men who fought the war for freedom of the world 
and won it in its first stages. They fought for and made 
possible new conditions, new alignments and new liberties. 

These new conditions, these new alignments and these 
new liberties thus born will not live unless the men who 
fought for their birth fight for their growth and continu- 
ance. Our Government is a party Government, and on 
the quality and character of that Government all these 
outcomes of the war must depend, in this country as well 
as in the world, largely, for success. 

As our Government is a party Government it is therefore 
a political Government, and as we rely on the Government 
for our progress, of which it is the dictator and measurer, 
so must the Government depend on our’ politics for its 
strength or weakness. 

What higher or more important mission can these re- 
turned and victorious soldiers have than to take part, as a 
body as well as individuals, in the work of making our 
politics what our politics should be? How can the lessons 
they learned in the war be brought to the aid of the whole 
people in a more effective manner? What were they fight- 
ing for if not for a better America, which means a better 
Government and a better politics to make that Govern- 
ment? -Because former organizations may have been 
partisanly political is no reason why this organization 
should not be righteously political. It seems apparent 
that the young men who adopted this resolution considered 
only the obverse of the situation. The country needs them 
as much as the country needed them in 1917, if not more. 


has passed the Good Bill for a national-budget system. 

No doubt the Senate will amend the bill more or less 
and pass it also by a big majority. It is quite certain that 
this Congress will give the nation a budget system—on 
paper. 

Any budget scheme is good or bad according to the 
spirit, not according to the letter. You may recall that 
Mexico under Diaz had a constitution almost identical 
with that of the United States, but the actual government 
of Mexico was considerably different from that of the 
United States. 

So a budget scheme handed down from on high in im- 
maculate perfection would not be worth two raps unless the 
men who operated it—in Congress, in the White House 
and at the heads of the various executive departments— 
were zealously interested all the while in economy and 
efficiency. 

For a hundred years, until recently—and with some rare 
exceptions—the men in Congress, the White House and 
the departments have by no means been zealously inter- 
ested in that subject. Their present interest simply re- 
flects an aroused public interest. An all but unanimous 
vote in the House for a budget bill means simply that the 
House has been hearing from the country. The members 
of this House are the same men or the same kind of men 
who a few years back gave no atten- 
tion to the subject. In short, if there 
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is a real budget it has got tobe your = —“[>— 
budget. It will be good, bad or indif- > Dd 
ferent finally just in proportion to your ct Rae 


interest in it and your expression of that 
interest at the polls and elsewhere. 
The House has taken an important 
step, but the real job is still up to you. 
If there is a good budget system—not 
on paper, but in actual practice—you’ve 
got to make it. If, when a budget bill 
is finally enacted—no matter how good 
it may be theoretically—you say, 
“Well, that job is done,’ and dismiss 
it from your mind there will be no last- 
ing gain. It cannot be too much em- 
phasized that any budget scheme will 
be good or bad according 
to the spirit in which it is 


operated rather than according to the letter of the law. 
It is absolutely impossible to set up any scheme that will 
work automatically; quite out of the question to put the 
powers of government into the hands of a set of men and 
then so tie those men with printed rules and regulations as 
to make them economical when they don’t want to be 
economical. 

Take a simple illustration: The pork-barrel rivers and 
harbors and public building appropriations have been 
more extensively criticized than has any other single phase 
of Congressional extravagance. Yet the system under 
which those appropriations are made is quite ideal—on 
paper. It was fully described in the recent hearings before 
the House’s select committee on the budget. 


An Excellent System—on Paper 


OME member of Congress requests that a preliminary 
examination or survey of a certain proposed waterway 
improvement be made. Congress authorizes the chief of 
engineers of the War Department to make such a pre- 
liminary examination. The staff of the chief, as Congress- 
man Hawley observed, is supposed to be composed of very 
capable engineers, and no doubt it is so composed. 
They direct a preliminary examination 
i to be made by the officer for that district. 
: The district officer makes an investiga- 
tion and reports whether or not in his 
opinion the project is feasible and would 
benefit navigation and commerce. If 
his report is favorable a regular survey 
is authorized, and a plan for the work, 
with an estimate of cost, is drawn up. 
That goes to the division officer for his 
approval, and if he approves it goes to 
the War Department, where it is handed 
on to the board of engineers for rivers 
and harbors, composed of experienced 
and capable men, as Mr. Hawley says, 
who have had years of practical expe- 
rience in the field. 
This board examines the project— 
in the light of its expert knowledge and 
years of practical experience in the 
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field, presumably—and then holds hearings at which, ae- 
cording to Congressman Garner, “all interests are rep- 
resented.”’ The board of engineers then draws up a report, 
which is transmitted to Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors; and in due time that 
committee holds hearings of its own at which the engineer- 
ing corps, commercial interests and the public are rep- 
resented. Moreover—as Chairman Good, of the select 
committee, pointed out—the appropriation for that 
project is included in the estimates of the War Department 
“and those estimates are in every case, or they have been 
recently, O. K’d by the President of the United States” 
and come to Congress just as the other estimates of the 
executive departments do. 

How, demanded Mr. Hawley and other members of the 
committee, could you get a better system—on paper? A 
member of Congress merely asks that a preliminary in- 
vestigation of a proposed waterway improvement be made 
by a War Department engineer, to see whether it is feasible 
and would probably be beneficial to commerce and naviga- 
tion. If that report is favorable it goes on to the able staff 
of the chief of engineers and at length to the able board of 
engineers on rivers and harbors. They must approve it, 
the War Department must approve it, theoretically at 
least the President must approve it. Only upon all those 
expert approvals does Congress appropriate a dollar. 

Said Mr. Hawley at the budget hearings mentioned 
above: ‘Not a dollar in a river and harbor bill has gone 
through since I have been here without the approval of the 
board of engineers.” 

And Chairman Good interposed: ‘‘I have made inquiry 
and with few exceptions the appropriations for rivers and 
harbors have been recommended and approved by the 
War Department and the chief of engineers. The entire 
amount appropriated for river and harbor improvements 
is something over nine hundred million dollars. A few 
items have gone in on the floor of the House, but they have 
been comparatively few and negligible. Practically all the 
items had the approval of the chief of engineers and the 
board of engineers on rivers and harbors as being merito- 
rious and in aid of navigation.” 

Fine—on paper. Yet everybody knows that waterway 
improvement by the Federal Government has been a riot 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
of waste, and that a very considerable part of the money 
spent on such improvement has been simply thrown away. 

Congress to blame? Not at all. Practically every item 
has been approved by able, experienced engineers and 
recommended by the executive branch of the Government. 
On the face of the returns Congress has been simply giving 
the executive branch what it asked for. Or rather Con- 
gress has been far more virtuous than that. It developed 
in the hearings that some five or six hundred projects for 
waterway improvements, each and all duly approved and 
recommended by the expert engineers, have been held up 
at the Capitol. 

“How does it come,” asked Mr. Temple, “‘that there is 
an accumulation of five or six hundred projects for which 
no appropriations have been made?”’ 

Congressman Frear, of Wisconsin, who was then on the 
stand, replied: ‘“‘That is because so many surveys have 
been made in the past and the engineers have approved of 
so many projects; whether it was for rivers that had com- 
merce or any hope of commerce was immaterial. . . . 
They were held up by the committee because they did not 
dare bring all the projects into Congress at one time.” 

So year by year there was an accumulation of projects, 
all duly approved and recommended by experts, that Con- 
gress simply hadn’t the nerve to put across. 

Later on Mr. Frear mentioned a certain project, before 
the Senate, which involved appropriating a million dollars 
“for a river not far from Florida in which very influential 
members were very strongly interested.” But when a 
senator who happened to be more strongly interested in the 
public threatened a fight, the item was reduced to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Projects That are Pigeonholed 


“UT had not that project been passed on by the board 
of engineers?”’ asked the chairman. 

“Surely it had,’ Mr. Frear replied; “‘and one of the 
most hopeless cases in the world.” 

As to why the War Department engineers approve and 
recommend all these wasteful projects, the answer lies on 
the surface for anybody who knows anything about Wash- 
ington. They do it because they know perfectly well that 
Congress expects them to and will warm their jackets if 
they don’t. 

Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary of War, was re- 
minded that all these projects were duly approved by the 
engineers of the department over which he once presided. 
“T will tell you why,” he replied. “I know why. That was 
one of my troubles.”’ And he related that when he came 
to the War Department he proposed that the engineers 
should report on waterway projects with reference to the 
amount of money available in a particular year and with 
reference to waterway improvements as a whole, or from 
a national point of view. But his chief of engineers shied 
away from that proposal like a startled gazelle, insisting 
that that was not what Congress wanted, or required, or 
would have. His report, Mr. Stimson said, must be from 
the point of view of “‘whether in the millennium it would 
be a good thing for the country to have that waterway 
improved.” 

And Mr. Frear told how, after the Armistice was signed, 
it was proposed to swell up the Rivers and Harbors Billa bit 
from its meager wartime proportions. As noted above, 
some five or six hundred deferred—and duly approved— 
projects were in the committee’s pigeonholes. A repre- 
sentative of the War Department engineers was before the 
committee and Mr. Frear repeatedly sought to get his 
expert opinion as to which ones among those projects were 
the most meritorious and should take precedence as being 
most important. But no opinion on that dangerous sub- 
ject could be extracted from the wary engineer. Like 
almost any other human being in similar circumstances he 
didn’t propose to take the chance, gratuitously, of antag- 
onizing members whose projects he discredited and who 
had ample means of getting back at him. The pressure 
upon engineers to approve all manner of projects has been 
“‘tremendous,”’ as one candid congressman put it. 

Here is a set of men running the executive departments. 
They are dependent on Congress for every typewriter and 
chair in their establishments. They are not going to antag- 
onize members of Congress gratuitously. And unless there 
is a live, vigilant public interest in this subject of govern- 
mental economy, antagonizing members for the sake of 
economy amounts just to inviting trouble. A former 
cabinet minister remarked that when he took his portfolio 
certain of his subordinates were recommended to him as 
exceedingly useful men—‘‘strong with Congress, generally 
getting what they ask for from the committees.’”’ Nobody 
gets strong with Congress by balking the wishes of its 
members. 

Members of Congress complain bitterly that most of the 
odium for government extravagance is laid at their door, 

while in fact—at least in the great majority of cases—all 
that they do is simply to appropriate the money which the 
executive departments have asked for and declared to be 
necessary for the proper operation of the Government. 


Those departments make up detailed estimates of their 
needs for the ensuing year. The estimates are sent to Con- 
gress and referred to various committees. The committees 
examine them, call in representatives of the departments 
to explain and defend them, and then generally cut them 
down somewhat. That process accounts for nearly all the 
money that Congress appropriates. “So,” says Congress, 
“if there is extravagance, why blame us for it? The blame 


rests with the executive branch of the Government, which . 


asks for the money.” 

The truth is of course that both sides are equally to 
blame; that neither side has had any genuine abiding 
interest in economy, and that no budget system is going 
to be worth much unless public opinion requires a genuine 
abiding interest on both sides. Without that lively interest 
in economy each side will continue to waste money and 
pass the buck to the other side as in the past. All thesame, 
press and public are right in putting the blame first on 
Congress, because Congress is guardian of the public purse. 
The executive departments cannot spend a dollar without 
its sanction. It has the power and must take the respon- 
sibility. But the executive departments do by far the 
greater part of the actual wasting, and a very heavy share 
of blame belongs to them therefor. 

To illustrate that, consider this bit of testimony by 
General Lord, director of finance of the War Department: 
“The War Department entered this war without any fixed 
or carefully digested and prepared financial system. There 
were at the beginning of the war five statutory bureaus 
each independent of the others, each making its own con- 
tracts, doing its own purchasing, doing its own accounting, 
with as many different methods as there were bureaus. 
As a result they were competing with each other in a 
market where the supplies in many cases for which they 
were competing were restricted in amount. ek nis 
competition between bureaus was later corrected under the 
Overman Act; but not until 1918 was any attempt made 
to centralize and coédrdinate the finances, and there was no 
central authority to prune, revise or compare estimates 
submitted and to codrdinate expenditures, and that 
naturally resulted in overlappings and duplications, and 
some of them of a large amount.” 

The financial consolidation, in fact, was accomplished 
in October, 1918, when the fighting was practically over. 
Meanwhile the department had spent billions. The 
amount appropriated for it from the declaration of war to 
the time of General Lord’s testimony was more than 
twenty-four billions. The waste that went on under the 
conditions which he describes may be imagined, 


Pay Rolls Burdened With Needless Clerks 


OMEONE may object that it isn’t fair to drag in the 

extraordinary experience of the war. But a war depart- 
ment at least might be presumed to have the contingency 
of a war in mind and keep itself in fit condition to deal with 
one. When these budget hearings were held fighting had 
been over practically for a year. Yet the following collo- 
quy took place: 

CONGRESSMAN TAYLOR: How can we make these execu- 
tive departments pay any attention to economy and cut 
out duplication and discharge a large number of unneces- 
sary war clerks and readjust their machinery in the 
interests of efficiency and economy? I believe the public 
is right in thinking that many thousands of government 
employees should be let out. 

Mr. Burks (the witness): I think your estimate is 
rather low. 

CONGRESSMAN TAYLOR: The people of the country 
think that after the war is over we ought to eliminate some 
of the urgency temporary employees. There is not one of 
these department heads that will ever cut out any appre- 
ciable number, generally speaking. . . Congress would 
be economical if the departments would do their share. 

Mr. Burks: I am glad to hear you say that. For the 
last six months I was connected with the General Staff. 
I will not mention the particular office because I do not 
think that is necessary. 

CONGRESSMAN TAYLOR: No. 

Mr. Burks: I saw with my own eyes, day after day, 
hundreds of clerks who were doing nothing. 

CONGRESSMAN TAYLOR: Everybody sees that. There is 
one building covering some fifteen acres and three stories 
high and with forty-five acres of clerks in that building, 
and probably most of them ought to be sent home. . : 
Why can we not make them do some detail economy work? 
We now have some twenty thousand bills before us. We 
have a world of things to do in Congress besides raising 
money and appropriating it. We ought to have some help 
from those outside rather than be blamed for their utter 
lack of system. 

That colloquy, you notice, vigorously passes the buck to 
the executive branch of the Government. Now take an- 
other view of it. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of 
War, is on the witness stand. He has been describing how, 
when he took office, he found our small regular Army scat- 
tered in forty-eight separate army posts all over the coun- 
try. That was a monstrously wasteful and inefficient way 
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of disposing the Army; but those posts were so much pork. 
Individual congressmen—and senators—were mightily in- 
terested in having an army post in their district, just as 
they are interested in worthless river improvements and 
unnecessary public buildings. Says Mr. Stimson: 

“In my annual report I called attention to the fact that 
our Army was scattered in posts at a great cost to its 
efficiency and to economy, and that it was a false and 
vicious system. The House of Representatives passed a 
resolution quoting my language and asking me to specify 
which posts had been located in an unduly extravagant 
way and in an unnecessary place; and then having done 
that in a fit of virtue a large number of individual con- 
gressmen came running round to me and said, ‘Of course, 
Mister Secretary, you are not going to answer that? They 
are just trying to play politics with you.’ But I said, 
‘Iam.’ And I madeareport which is on the files of Congress, 
pointing out which posts, in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of the General Staff, were unnecessary at that time, and 
what they cost—and that hit a great many gentlemen in 
my own party, who did not have much use for that par- 
ticular secretary for some time; but it did not produce any 
change in the policy of Congress. I succeeded by executive 
action in abolishing, I think, four or five posts before I went 
out; but I could only abolish posts when Congress would 
give me the power to put troops somewhere else, and that 
was not forthcoming.” 


Not Organisms, But Patchworks 


URTHER examination brought out this condition: 

Every year the War Department in its estimates asked 
for appropriations to maintain those forty-eight posts, so in 
making the appropriations Congress was merely giving the 
executive branch of the Government the money it asked 
for. Moreover, the President as commander in chief could 
abandon a useless army post any time he pleased and 
transfer the troops and supplies somewhere else. So Con- 
gress could say: ‘‘ The executive side of the Government is 
to blame for those useless army posts; it asks for the 


money to maintain them; it can abandon them any time © 


it likes.”” But the executive side couldn’t take the troops 
and supplies out of one post unless a place was provided 
for them somewhere else—at least on any extensive scale. 
To consolidate twenty posts into one would require a great 
enlargement of the one, which Congress would not author- 
ize. The waste went on and each side had an alibi. 

There is nothing for the public in this hoary game of 
passing the buck. Both sides are heavily to blame. The 
final fact is that both sides acted in the belief that there 
was more political advantage to be gained by squandering 
money than by saving it. They must act in the belief that 
political advantage is to be gained by saving money or no 
budget system will be worth much. That means roused 
and militant public opinion. 

In a hundred words or so, quoted above, General Lord 
gave an impressionistic picture of every department at 
Washington. They are not organisms, but patchworks. A 


bureau or division has been tacked onto them from time | 


to time—fifteen in the Treasury Department, for example. 
To an amazing extent these bureaus and divisions in the 
same department are independent of one another, and even 
independent for all practical purposes of the chief of the 
department. It came out in the testimony that different 


bureaus of the War Department were sending in estimates - 


for the same supplies, intended for the same use. 

“The Committee on Military Affairs,’ said Congress- 
man Temple, ‘‘picked out duplications for more millions 
of dollars than I care to mention even two years afterward. 
If the thing had been known at the time it would have 
affected the morale of the American people. . . . It was 
simply suppressed.” 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt, 
testified that the only way the Secretary of the Navy or 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy could find out any- 
thing about the workings of the department was to go toa 
particular bureau and make an inquiry. He thought the 
work of the department ought to be codrdinated. Where- 
upon a congressman promptly interjected: ‘‘That is not 
the fault of Congress.” 

And Mr. Roosevelt answered: ‘‘It is the fault of the 
bureau system that has existed in the Navy Department 
since the year one.’ He went on to explain that Congress 
in appropriating money for the Navy made its appropria- 
tions to each of the separate bureaus, and the chief of the 
bureau was responsible to Congress for the expenditure of 
the money. 

Congressman Madden remarked that the Secretary of 
the Navy had jurisdiction over the bureau chief. 

‘‘He has a certain amount of jurisdiction over him,” the 


witness replied, “‘but through the force of custom the _ 


bureau chiefs in the Navy Department and the other 
departments resent, and always have resented, any cur- 
tailment of their powers, given them by Congress, to spend 
this money.” 
Congressman Garner remarked that if the chief of a 
bureau was not conducting that bureau to the satisfaction 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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Wood is the 
Answer 


N STARTING 
| this article let 
me propose the 
following conun- 
drum: ‘‘What ma- 
terial is it that is 
most used in manu- 
factured products, 
most common 
throughout the 
world, and yet is the 
one intimate sub- 
stance least under- 
stood bymankind?”’ 
In order that there 
will be no undue 
suspense or loss of 
time in guessing I’ll 
write the answer at 
once; here it is in 
one word—‘“‘ wood.” 
Most people are 
quite sure they know 
a whole lot about 
lumber. Even in 
the big cities there 
are folks who can 
tell a peach tree from 
a cherry in Decem- 
ber when the trees 
are without fruit or 
leaves. However, 
such individuals 
with this marvelous 
development of per- 
ception in forestry 
matters may safely 
dismiss the thought 
that ability to spot 
trees of the different 
species entitles them 
to a graduate’s dip- 
loma in the science 
of woodcraft. Iam 
not risking con- 
tradiction when I state that wood is purchased and used 
with less knowledge of its composition and strength than 
any other material common to our everyday life. 

It is difficult to tell just why the lumber business has 
been looked upon by the majority of people as an industry 
that holds no promise for the engineer and the student of 
research. Perhaps the wide distribution of timberlands, 
the low cost of entering the business, and the fact that 
timber can’t be mixed or grown according to a chemist’s 
formula are chiefly responsible for the idea that the lumber 
industry is a pursuit that is based only on principles of the 
most elementary character. 

But the era of darkness is past. The business of produc- 
ing wood is on the eve of a great technical development. 
The high-powered microscope is showing us the differences 
in the arrangement and structure of cells of the various 
woods. It has proved to us plainly that when a tree has 
been shaped into maturity largely by the sunshine and 
storms of a hundred years the growth of each year is quite 
different from that which precedes or follows. It has also 
taught us that the wood cells are largest in the spring 
growth and become smaller as the season advances. The 
annual rings thus formed render it easy to determine the 
age of most trees. Of course in the tropics, where there 
are no winters and the growth is constant, the annual rings 
do not develop. 

In most trees of even youthful age there is an outer belt 
known as the sapwood, in which the vital fluid of the tree 
circulates. Within the sapwood is a cylinder of older cells 
known as the heartwood, which section of the tree affords 
strength to the growing trunk. The heartwood is usually 
the heaviest part, and is most resistant to decay. On the 
other hand, the sapwood, being more porous, will absorb 
preservatives better than the heartwood. 

As to the strength of woods of similar construction, the 
common determining factor is density. The wood that 
weighs the most will usually sustain the largest load. The 
beam that is heavy and contains a large proportion of 
summer wood will usually prove to be stronger than the 
lighter timber, made up largely of spring wood. Trees are 
no more alike than human beings; two of the same species 
may show material variations in their qualities. 

In no other field is there such great opportunity to select 
just the right grade of material to suit the purpose as there 
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Handling the Big Logs in the Fir Forests on the Pacific Coast 


is in the purchase of wood. However, it should be borne 
in mind that a knowledge of wood can be acquired only 
by study. Most people divide all woods into two classes— 
hardwood and softwood. Even here at the start we find 
need for care, because there are certain so-called softwoods 
that are harder than some of the hardwoods. The hardest 
softwoods—longleaf pine, Douglas fir and black hemlock— 
are harder than basswood, buckeye willow, butternut and 
red cherry, all of which are classed in the hardwood group. 
But Douglas fir is only one-quarter as hard as honey locust; 
and Osage orange, the hardest of all hardwoods, is four 
times as hard as longleaf pine, the hardest of all softwoods. 

It is easy to understand that when wood for any pur- 
pose is to be subjected to much wear, as when used in a 
floor, the quality of hardness is quite important. On the 
other hand, the hardwoods are difficult to work, and are 
not adapted for many purposes where the wood must be 
modeled into difficult shapes. If the manufacturer wants 
to make spokes for an automobile the chief quality he seeks 
is toughness, or the ability to bend without breaking. The 
hardwoods are usually the toughest, and Osage orange and 
hickory lead the list. In the matter of stiffness the soft- 
woods make a good showing, and compared, weight for 
weight, they show a higher modulus of elasticity than the 
hardwoods. Black locust is the stiffest of all our domestic 
woods; it also is possessed of the greatest crushing and 
bending strength. Redwood is the strongest softwood in 
proportion to its weight; in fact, on the basis of compara- 
tive weight it is stronger than any wood of any class except 
black locust. 

Seasoned wood of course is harder, stronger and stiffer 
than green wood. In small timbers the strength of the 
beam may be doubled by careful seasoning. In the process 
of drying, softwoods shrink less than the hardwoods. It 
is furthermore true that shrinkage is mostly across the 
grain, and as a consequence, in seasoning, a board loses 
breadth and thickness but practically nothing in length. 
The seasoning of hardwoods requires more care than the 
drying of softwoods. The former are more likely to warp 
and check. Almost every day in our houses and offices we 
are confronted by examples of the gross carelessness fre- 
quently exercised in seasoning wood before using the ma- 
terial in the construction of houses, furniture and office 
fixtures. 


So muchfora brief 
reference to the 
varying qualities of 
woods. Let me now 
touch on our broad 
sources of supply. 
The history of the 
lumber industry 
here in America is 
the story of a rapid 
shifting of the cen- 
ter of the business, 
first from Maine to 
Michigan, then to 
our Southern and 
Gulf States, and 
finally to the Pacific 
Northwest. Back in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Colum- 
busfirst said “‘ How” 
to the American 
Indians, the quan- 
tity of timber in the 
country amounted 
to something like 
fifty-five hundred 
billion feet. This 
original supply has 
been reduced to 
twenty-eight hun- 
dred billion feet, or 
approximately one- 
half of what we 
started with. The 
present annual nat- 
ural growth of tim- 
ber in this country 
is estimated to be 
about thirty billion 
feet. Our annual 
lumber cut is about 
thirty-five billion, 
and at least an equal 
amount goes into 
other timber prod- 
ucts each year. It 
is plain, therefore, 
that we are now using about forty billion more feet of tim- 
ber annually in the United States than is being grown. In 
other words, at the present rate of production and con- 
sumption the twenty-eight hundred billion feet of reserve 
timber will last us for seventy years. 

Approximately one-half of all our remaining timber 
stand is located on the Pacifie Coast, and of this supply 
one-half is Douglas fir, which particular wood will soon be 
our chief source of supply for structural material. The 
National Conservation Commission has estimated that we 
still have five hundred and fifty million acres of standing 
forest. Of this timbered area the Pacific Coast States 
possess only eighty million acres, or less than fifteen per 
cent of the total area; however, in this small area is thir- 
teen hundred billion feet of standing timber, or nearly 
one-half of the nation’s remaining supply. Nowhere on 
earth are there trees equal in size to the giant firs, redwoods 
and pines of our western coast. In all the United States 
there are only six hundred billion feet of hardwoods, while 
on the Pacific Coast alone there are six hundred and fifty 
billion feet of Douglas fir. 

The ownership of our five hundred and fifty million acres 
of forest land is divided as follows: The national forests 
aggregate one hundred and sixty million acres; small farm 
woodlots, one hundred and ninety millions; and large 
private holdings, two hundred millions. It is stated, how- 
ever, that seventy-five per cent of the merchantable stand- 
ing timber of the country is in the hands of the large private 
holders. The present outlook seems to indicate that the 
timber supply of the future will be owned and controlled 
by the states and the Government. Practically all our 
present production is coming from the acres that are 
privately owned, and very little of this worked-over land 
is being reforested as cutting progresses. Few individuals 
or companies can afford to engage in timber growing on 
a large scale, due to the low interest rate and many hazards 
involved in such a long-time investment. 

As to the size of the lumber industry, it is estimated that 
more than one million workers are engaged in the business 
of producing lumber or manufacturing wood products. 
There are forty-eight thousand sawmills in the United 
States, which produce forty-five billion board feet of lum-" 
ber. Virginia leads in the number of mills, having more 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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than thirty-five hundred, but Washington with less than 
twelve hundred sawmills produces nearly twice the board 
feet that are cut in Virginia. As to the enormous extent 
of wood consumption in other lines than lumber and fire- 
wood, only a few figures are necessary to convey the true 
situation. We use annually more than ten billion shingles, 
four hundred million barrel hoops, one hundred and forty 
million crossties, one hundred and sixty-five million cubic 
feet of mine timbers, three million cords of pulpwood, and 
one and a quarter million cords of wood for distillation. 
Wood alcohol is made from birch, beech and maple; tur- 
pentine comes from tapping the longleaf-pine trees; and 
tannin is obtained from hemlock, oak and chestnut. 

The lumber industry, being so broad in scope, has been 
one business that has proved difficult to organize into any 
kind of combination having unity of thought and purpose. 
Many smaller industries promoting the use of wood sub- 
stitutes have been able to launch attacks that have cast 
doubt on the wisdom of using wood for many purposes. Only 
of late years have the lumber people commenced a counter 
offensive. As a result of this awakening by the lumber 
people to the necessity of protecting their markets, it is 
certain that wood will come into use for those purposes to 
which it is best adapted, and will be eliminated from manu- 
facture into many articles for which other materials are 
better suited. 

We have also reached a stage in technical development 
where the scientific treatment of many materials wholly 
changes the nature of the original substance. No longer 
do we construct wooden sidewalks; but on the other hand 
we can produce specially treated blocks that make a 
splendid street-paving material. In many localities the 
building restrictions prohibit shingle roofs, and this has 
proved to be a hard blow to the lumber people. But inves- 
tigation proved to the latter that the fault was largely their 
own, for through careless methods shingles had been so 
cut that many of them curled up, and this increased the 
fire hazard of the shingle roof threefold. Present shingles 
produced in many plants are guaranteed to lie flat. In 
addition, many grades of shingles are now treated to make 
them fire-resistant. 

Let us not be too quick to belittle or cast aside our good 
friend from the mighty forest. I don’t want to ride all 
night in a wooden sleeping car on the railroad if I can get 
a berth in a steel one. Neither do I want to use a wooden 
box for shipping goods if I can get a lighter one of fiber 
that will do as well. There are a lot of uses where I object 
to wood. But I am not forgetting some of my friend’s 
virtues. For its weight wood is one of the strongest ma- 
terials we can get. A rod of hickory surpasses in strength 
a bar of steel of the same weight and length. I like per- 
manency, but I am not blind to the fact that wooden 
buildings can be altered or moved more easily and cheaply 
than structures built of any other material. Maybe I’m 
prejudiced, but I’m not 
yet prepared to concede 
that any other material 
can equal wood for deco- 
rative purposes or make 
the house look as homy. 
Also wood is a noncon- 
ductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, and when I’m 
walking in the park Ipass 
the stone and iron bench 
every time for the wooden 
seat. | 

In the matter of easy | 
inflammability, the lum- 
ber people who earnestly 
advocate the use of wood 
in building construction 
have many unhappy mo- 
ments in their contro- 
versies with the brick, tile 
and steel interests. But 
let no one think that 
those who champion the 
use of timber are without 
arguments to support 
their case. 

I asked C. J. Hogue, 
one of the leading 
authorities on timber, for 
his opinion, and received 
thisreply: “‘Wood burns, 
but much less easily and 
with much less damage 
than is commonly 
thought. Wood in small 
sections or on sharp edges 
is easily inflammable; 
that is why edges of 
beams or columns should 
be chamfered. Wood in 
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resistant to combustion. Steel and concrete are incom- 
bustible, but they certainly are not fireproof; at best they 
are only fire-resistant, and to prevent fire damage they 
should both be insulated. Unprotected steel becomes 
plastic at a temperature about two-thirds that of the 
average fire; cast iron is more resistant, but becomes 
plastic at about the usual conflagration temperature. 
Cement begins to dehydrate at. not more than one-half 
the temperature of the average fire, while concrete de- 
hydrates about as fast as wood chars, and at practically 
the same temperature.” 

Mr. Hogue told me of the work that is being done to 
make wood more fire-resistive, but it is his belief that fire 
prevention and fire control are more important than fire 
resistance. There can be no effect if there is no cause. 
Realizing the futility, however, of trying to prevent fires 
entirely, the lumber people are working on new plans, 
which include several schemes for reénforcing and render- 
ing the vulnerable parts of buildings more fire-resistant. 
Cement on metal lath is helping to solve the fire problem 
in wood houses by insulating the more inflammable wood. 

All of which cultivates the belief that the great lumber 
industry of the United States is at least striving intelli- 
gently for that degree of general recognition to which such 
an immense business is properly entitled. The splendid 
research work of the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service has done much to place the 
entire industry on a sound scientific basis. This means 
that more and better preventive treatment will be given 
to the woods we use. 

Practice has shown that full-pressure treatment with 
creosote doubles the cost but trebles the life of timber. 
The resistance of creosote to decay is toxic; to insects it is 
due to the taste. 

No one can deny that in the matter of a correct forestry 
policy this nation is sadly negligent. As in most conserva- 
tion matters of this kind, the countries of Europe are far 
ahead of us. Norway, Denmark and Sweden have more 
timber than they had a hundred years ago. There is no 
reason why an equally efficient practice of reforesting should 
not now prevail here. If something is not done before 
long to replenish our forest reserves the recent rise of about 
sixty-seven per cent in lumber prices will have a sequel 
even more painful. 

If the Federal Government does not awaken to action 
it certainly behooves the big lumber states themselves to 
look more wisely to their own future. A hundred years is 
but a short span as time now travels. Out in Washington 
and Oregon the lumber and woodworking industries give 
employment to sixty per cent of the population. In 1918 
these two states produced more than seven billion feet of 
timber; and of course there’s a bottom to the deepest bag 
when all comes out and nothing goes in. What is to be 
the heritage of the grandchildren of the present American 
citizens on our northern Pacific Coast? 


masses and large areas is, 
on the other hand, very 
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Proper Illumination Can be Made to Produce a Daylight Effect for Night Work in Industrial Plants 
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It has been pointed out to me that the grand old trees 
of Washington and Oregon, if cut into lumber and loaded 
thirty thousand board feet to a car, would require two 
hundred and fifty million cars to haul the lumber away. I 
concede that sucha fact gives mea feeling of puffed-up pride 
in this evidence of our nation’s amazing timber resources. 
However, I am forced to curb my enthusiasm when I reflect 
that seventy-five years are required to grow a fir tree 
sixteen inches in diameter under the most favorable con- 
ditions that prevail on our Pacific Coast. Some of the big 
firs we are now cutting are two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, nine feet in diameter, and twelve to fifteen hundred 
years old. 

Many of these mature trees will alone produce five to 
ten thousand feet of lumber. What a hopeless job it is 
going to be to replace them. 

Perhaps science will find a way to speed the growth of 
our forests. But whether so or not, it looks as though we 
have reached a point in our lumber spree when it’s time 
to sign a pledge and seek forgiveness at the altar of 
national conservation. 


Sight Saving in Business Hours 


EARLY every manager at the present time is con- 

fronted by never-ceasing demands for increased wages. 
The common procedure has been for the manager first to 
object, then to concede the advance, and immediately to 
add the increase in cost to the price of his product, thus 
requiring the public to pay the additional manufacturing 
charges. Somehow or other few companies appear to 
recognize that wage increases can be offset by reduced 
operating charges due to improved methods as well as by 
boosting the prices on finished articles. This neglect to 
make science and skill pay the freight is one reason why we 
have been traveling in a circle in our business life this 
last year. 

I have already called attention to the possibilities of in- 
creasing output through better lighting, but new facts that 
have come to hand cause me to try to add additional force 
to my previous arguments advocating a closer investigation 
of the lighting problem. One company in Massachusetts 
reports an increase of eleven per cent in production due to 
the installation of a new 4nd modern system of illumina- 
tion in allits mills. It is also difficult to dispute the figures 
which show that industrial accidents largely increase in 
number during December and January, the months of 
minimum daylight. In many plants the illumination is so 
arranged that strong light is directed to the cutting points 
of tools and to the tops of workbenches while all round the 
operative a semidarkness prevails. Such illumination blinds 
the workman because of the sudden transitions of vision, 
and causes him much physical discomfort. Excessive 
light on spots causes eye strain and poor vision of sur- 
rounding areas, with resultant accident. 

Most people fail to 
realize that it is just 
about as bad to half lose 
both eyes as to lose one 
eye outright. Authorities 
tell us that in the major- 
ity of cases the need of 
glasses is caused by the 
kind of light we use to 
work under. There is no 
better light tester than 
the human eye, and 
when we get a signal in 
the form of pain it is safe 
to assume that the arti- 
ficial light surrounding 
us is deficient in quality 
or volume. As to the cost 
of proper lighting, it is 
easy to figure out just 
how much time a work- 
man will have to lose to 
equal the cost of all the 
light he could possibly 
use all day. Such an in- 
vestigation will bring out 
the surprising fact that a 
loss of about three min- 
utes on the part of an 
individual worker will. 
more than cover any ad- 
ditional cost that a com- 
pany would be likely to 
spend for perfect illumi- 
nation. 

Daylight, even when 
more intense than arti- 
ficial illumination, is the 
easiest of all lights on the 
eyes. The reason for this 
is that daylight reaches ° 
us in a high state of 
(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Isn’t it perfectly natural for American 
women who are Cadillac owners to 
speak of the car with a satisfaction they 
do not even seek:to conceal? 


Which one of us does not prefer the 
possession of things which are known 
to be superlatively good? 


The social desirability of the Cadillac 
has always been recognized by thought- 
ful American women. 


But that desirability was made keener 
than ever by the laurels it won in army 
service in France. 


For that, we have to thank the ardent 
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and enthusiastic officers and men who 
are still telling eloquent tales of the 
pride they felt in Cadillac performance 
in the eyes of all Europe. 


It is the standard seven passenger car 
of the American Army—and that mark 
of distinguished endorsement gives it 
added value in the eyes of American 
women. 


It is good to know that you own the 
most perfect piece of motor mechanism 
your country produces. 


But it is better still to know that its fame 
is as great in the old world as in the new. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY’ DETROIT, MICH 
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Work 


ORK is an acquired habit. It isn’t nat- 

W ural. When men say they enjoy work 

they mean to confess that they are crea- 

tures of habit, and having of necessity acquired the habit 
of working find a sort of pleasure in following a rut. 

If we could, all of us would play through half a lifetime 
and sit round and grow fat in the other half. 

A merciful God did much for man, but conferred no 
greater blessing than the hard necessity that makes man 
sweat. Work doeth good like a medicine. It opens the 
pores of the skin, develops muscle and keeps the stomach 
in working order. Moreover, it prolongs life by giving us 
less time to interfere in the affairs of our neighbors. 

The best work is done by the man who must choose 
between doing good work and going hungry and the man 
who has everything except fame and values fame more 
than everything. 

There is no record of a folly done by Adam after he 
learned to plow. 


Frogs 


Yeu can’t estimate the number of frogs in a pond by 
the noise they make in the gloaming. In the evening 
the world pauses in its labors to sigh and draw a deep 
breath. The very winds are still. And in the prevailing 
quiet the clamor of the frogs attracts an attention it does 
not deserve. One listens and wonders if the world is 
peopled with frogs. The frogs have no doubt in the matter. 
Because the world is quiet and their noise is without com- 
petition they have a conviction that they are the con- 
trolling influence in the world’s affairs. 

Our misguided friends, the radicals, are making a deal 
of noise. They hold the center of the stage. Their activities 
inspire headlines because they conflict with the peace and 
order of the land—and conflict is news. There is more news 
value in one bomb than in a thousand factories roaring 
about their peaceful business. 

Let us not overestimate the radical. He is noisy, 
spectacular and troublesome, but he is not a majority. 


Servants 


INCE the beginning of liberty among men there has 

been a servant problem. The problem is to find people 
with little enough pride to be content in a lower social 
caste and yet possessed of sufficient intelligence to do 
homely tasks well. 

All intelligent men who work, whether with their hands 
or their heads, find a source of pride in the fact that they 
are servants of humanity. To be a servant of humanity 
spells dignity. This is the true nobility. 

But between the servant of humanity and the servant 
of a household is a great gulf. The one is counted superior 
because of his task. The other is counted inferior because 
of a task no less necessary. Very few people are entitled 
to servants. 

The inventor, the physician, the statesman, the builder, 
the director of great enterprises—these are of value to 
humanity. It is an economic crime to waste their precious 
hours in tasks that may be handled as well by a lower order 
of skill and a lower degree of intelligence. No doubt a 
president could chop his own kindling, but: his energy is 
needed for more important things. The importance of a 
man in the scheme of the universe is measured by the 
number of men who could fill his shoes. If any other man 
could do what he is doing he is of little significance. Let 
him mow his own lawn and clean his own car. But if no 
other man has the strength and skill to render equal 
service in his stead, then let the world wait upon him while 
he labors. 

As a president is conscious of greatness because he serves 
a great people, so does the household servant get dignity 
from the standing of the personage he serves. Those who 
are worth serving have little difficulty in finding servants. 

The servant problem is the problem of those who have 
no greater right to service than the fact that they have the 
money to pay for it. Male and female, they are often 
useless members of society—polite leeches, scented, petted, 
ornamental. They produce nothing except arguments for 
Bolshevism. 

What right have they to buy the time of one who might 
be employed at the business of useful production? If they 
have the right to remain useless, surely they have not the 
further right to bribe others to share the vice. 

Let the manicured loafer do his own household chores. 
He will find it better exercise than golf and more respect- 
able than afternoon teas. Let the woman wash her own 
dishes, sweep her own floors, polish her own shoes. She 
will have less need of nerve specialists. 

There are good servants enough and to spare for those 
who are of greater worth than servants. Those who are of 


less worth deserve no consideration. Let them discuss the 
servant problem. They need something to occupy their 
idle minds anyway. 


Love 


les is the instinct of mating idealized by poetry. It 
softens the scream of the jungle cat, justifies the elk’s 
pride in his antlers and adds a thrill to the commonplace 
existence of the garden toad. 

Men fight and die for love of women, but nobler animals 
had followed a similar practice centuries before man 
learned to express his love without a club. As fear is a 
passion for self-preservation, so love is a blind passion for 
the preservation of a species. 

The youth finds a maiden worthy of his approval. Ap- 
proval inspires the desire to possess. The desire is wholly 
selfish, else it would not be love. He does not ask himself 
whether the maiden’s life will be happier in his care or that 
of another. What matter? She is his selected prize. Let 
worlds crash and matter be destroyed—he will have her. 

Love ranges far afield. We cannot see the wonders at 
our doorstep. We go away from home to be impressed. 
The sky above our back yard is commonplace; an ocean 
voyage brings us under a sky as like it as one dewdrop to 
another and we drip inadequate adjectives in its praise. 

Thus have we alliances, explorers, knights gone adven- 
turing and a world of polyglot races. The wallflower in one 
town becomes the belle in another and the visiting maiden 
has a wealth of escorts. Love is most ardent when it 
knows least. Mystery is love’s handmaiden. Knowledge 
breeds friendship. 

A young lady of my acquaintance once asked me if she 
should marry a youth of whom her parents did not approve. 

“‘My dear child,’’ I replied, “‘if you cannot tell chickens 
from ducks, throw them into the water. The ducks will 
swim. If you do not love him enough to marry him with- 
out the approval of anybody you do not love him well 
enough to marry him in any case.” 

Love laughs at locksmiths. It also laughs at landlords, 
economists, arithmetic, eugenics and common sense. If 
it stops to count the cost it isn’t love. 


Success 


HE most successful man I ever knew died without 

enough money to pay his funeral expenses. The news- 
papers mentioned the fact of his death, but omitted ad- 
jectives. This man had lived without acquaintance with 
vice. He had worked hard, paid his debts, taught his 
family to enjoy living and taught his children to work. 
His burdens were pleasures. He did not know how to 
complain, He had the respect of everybody in his com- 
munity—including a few enemies. 

Doubtless many men have played the game as well. 

Why do we call men of this type failures? In what par- 
ticular have they failed? We do not say that a physician 
has failed because he has written no poetry or that a 
banker has failed because he cannot shoe a horse. We 
cannot measure the degree of a man’s success until we 
learn where his goal lies. 

The popular understanding of success is the getting of 
money or fame. It might almost be said that the popular 
understanding of success is the getting of money, for there 
is little respect for a fame that cannot be used as a means 
of acquiring money. Fame is advertising, and advertising 
may be cashed at the paying teller’s window. 

The man who acquires great wealth is successful in that 
particular. If wealth was his goal he deserves credit. But 
if he had no other goal and accomplished nothing more he 
did not make successful use of his brains. 

If mere getting is success, why deny honor to the safe 
cracker? 

Is a man a success if he gets money by methods that 
lose him the respect of his fellows and give him no pleasure 
in his own society? Is he a success if he gets money and 
raises daughters to be fools and sons to be loafers? 

The test of life is living. The test of worth is service. 
He who serves himself and no other is.a failure, though 
death release his grasp on the ransom of an empire. He 
who finds life bitter is a failure, though multitudes cheer 
him on the street. The king who rules an unhappy and 
maltreated people is a failure. The carpenter who hangs 
a door well is a success. There is more honor in using one 
talent well than in abusing the possession of ten. 

To keep clean, to do good work, to earn friends, to be 
happy and bestow happiness, to develop opportunity, to 
serve where possible and learn not to whine—this is suc- 
cess. There is no greater. There is no other. 
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Superiority 


) IS J 2 NTE cae, Nae is always relative. Conceit 


is not occasioned by contemplation of one’s 

own virtues and accomplishments, but by com- 

parison with one’s fellows who have less virtue and have 

accomplished less. Princes strut before the proletariat, 
but bow and scrape before the king. 

Among primitive peoples physical prowess is the measure 
of worth. Where brains are few all honor is given the 
biceps. He who can strike the heaviest blow or wield the 
most dangerous spear earns the right to draw away from 
his fellows and hedge himself about with an aura of dig- 
nity. By the only standards known and accepted among 


his fellows he is a superior being. The fact that he is - | 


primitive does not prevent his making the most of the 
situation. 

A little higher in the scale of civilization are peoples who 
provide a second standard by which to measure superiority. 
The biceps is not without honor among them, but first 


place is given to possessions. A string of sharks’ teeth — 


establishes the height of social caste and a milch goat and 
a brass nose ring create a nobility. 

The reigning dame of the social elect would suffer a 
stroke if her female brat should marry beneath the level ot 
three strings of glass beads. I do not know, but I can well 
believe that those among them who can afford particu- 
larly hideous tattoo decoration find their keenest pleasure 
in chatter concerning the common people and the lower 
classes. 


This worship of possessions has followed us to our higher- 


level of civilization. Our aristocracy is what it has. Pos- 
session is nine points of nobility. 

When on parade we assert that wealth is vulgar. This 
is but an unwillingness to confess the true basis of our 
superiority. We enjoy the make-belief that God formed 
us of his choicest material and that our wealth is either an 
incident or a reasonable tribute to our excellence. 

Society’s doors do not open to the generation that 
acquires wealth. The coating of aristocracy is too fresh. 
Calloused hands point too plainly to the skeletons in 
fashionable closets. The generation of getters must be 
conyeniently dead before doors open to the generation of 
spenders. 

There is a superiority of intellect and a kindred superi- 
ority based on the acquisition of miscellaneous knowledge 
and these have their season of strutting when there are 
fools and the unlettered for an audience. Yet in their 
hearts they envy-the vulgarity of the millionaire and glow 
with pride at the casual nod of a princeling. Genius would 
ever exchange its birthright for a robe of nobility or the 
gold to buy the robe. 

If there are superior beings I think they must be those 
who are without moral blemish. Yet if such exist they are 
not conscious of superiority, for consciousness of superior- 
ity must be by comparison with an inferior who is the sport 
of chance and misfortune, and is in itself immoral. 


Another explanation is that people who kick the most 
about the high cost of living are wearing better clothes 
than they ever wore before. 


A reversible propeller for aéroplanes has been manufac 
tured. Our air service goes backward without it. 


The public isn’t entirely helpless. It can go on a hunger 
strike. 

We know what labor desires and we know what capital 
desires, but unfortunately an apple has only two halves. 


Give us men—men of short vision who can recognize a 
crisis somewhere within a three-thousand-mile radius, 


Spare the rod and spoil the Red. 


Those who fear we are in danger of developing the mind 
of the race at the expense of its body may calm their 
troubled spirits by comparing the earnings of a longshore- 
man and a college professor. 


The theory is that mild reservations will cause only mild 
wars, 


The Washington conference has taught us one thing. 
It has taught us what to expect in the League assembly. 


Labor has always had the right to select its own rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


Ethics: The restraining force that persuades us not to 


pull anything unless there is a reasonable chance to get 


away with it. 
When charity begins at home it usually stays there. 


The government of Lloyd George just totters from one 
victory to another. 


And then the shortage of sugar may be due to universal 
experimentation in home fermenting. 
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ATHE Opera Records include the 


choicest numbers from a hundred of 
the great operas. 


The artists who sing these are artists 
famous in two hemispheres. 


i 
PA 


The genius and prestige of Pathé have 
attracted artists of note from every opera 
house in Europe and the Americas. 


The result is an operatic repertoire of 
wonderful completeness and supreme | 
musical worth: Lucien Muratore, Claudia 
Muzio, Tito Schipa, Yvonne Gall—these 
are artists on whom New York has set 
the unqualified seal of high approval. 
Paris, London and the famous La Scala 
—the cradle of Italian opera—all have 
contributed. 


The co-operation of such 
artists with an institution of 
such repute and musical pres- 
tige as Pathé is surely a high 
guarantee of the quality, the 
artistic verity of ‘the Pathe 
Record Catalogue. 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CC. 


OMishkin EUGENE A. WIDMANN, President Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London, England 


Toronto, Canada 


To Merchants: Jer is now 


open, in cer 
tain territory of active Pathe de- 
mand, a distinctly unusual opporiu- 
nity for Pathe dealers. 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN THE ORDINARY 


PHONOGRAPH 
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Au of the distinguishing characteristics of the original 
are retained in the Liberty which will be displayed to 
you at the Automobile Shows. 


The car is best described, perhaps, as a development 
and an unfolding of the basic beauty which is in- 
herent in Liberty design. 


You are given a freshened appreciation of the grace 
and symmetry of Liberty lines, and of the harmony 
which characterizes the car in its entirety. 


In the same way, and to the same degree, the Liberty 
has improved upon itself in details of comfort and 
convenience. 


That the engineering practice and the performance 
qualities have been refined and smoothed, goes with- 
out saying. You will instantly recognize that the 
well known difference in the way the Liberty rides 
and drives is more delightfully marked than ever. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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LLEN TODD 
lookedagain. 
This time he 


scrutinized the big 


pink check spread 
on the plate-glass 
top of his desk line 
by line with slow 
incredulous care. 
But the amazement 
which had already 
widened his direct 
gray eyes became 
only the more over- 
whelming. 

“Why—why this 
can’t be mine, Mr. 
he ex- 
claimed blankly. 

Winston, seated 
opposite, nodded 
with exact preci- 
sion. Joseph T. 
Winston did every- 
thing with exact 
precision. 

“Yes, Mr. Todd, 
it. can,” he replied, 
a smile flickering in 
light-blue eyes that 
appraised what 
they came upon 
with such canny 
accuracy. 

Todd looked 
again dazedly at 
the crisp pink rec- 
tangle. 

“No, there must 
be some mistake,” 
he said, and pushed 
the check back 
across the glass with 
awed care. “Why, 
it’s for a million 
dollars!” 

Winston looked 
at him through shell- 
rimmed glasses. 

“Don’t you prefer to have your million now?” he 
inquired. 

“My million?” 

Winston nodded precisely. 

“You will earn a minimum total of one million nine hun- 
dred thirty-five thousand during the remainder of your 
useful life,” he stated as if announcing the reading of a 
slide rule. ‘‘But do you prefer to have a million of that 
now or wait to accumulate it?”’ 

Todd simply stared. Not only had Joseph T. Winston, 
the dismayingly unpretentious man who manipulated 
interlocking directorates and intangible assets with such 


' cool accuracy, come into his neat little office at ten o’clock 


of that clear June morning and calmly produced a check 
for a million dollars drawn to his order, but followed that 
with this astounding question. Yet even as Todd stared 
into the appraising blue eyes across the desk a light began 
to dawn faintly in his own. 

Winston smiled. 

“You are doubtless surprised, Mr. Todd, and justly so,” 
he said kindly. ‘For you are being offered perhaps the 
first proposal of what may be called income insurance.” 

Still Todd stared. 

. “Perhaps I can better call it an installment competence,” 

Winston went on in slow, exact tones. ‘‘Greer, the man 
who drives my car, wanted a mechanical piano. The price 
was six hundred dollars. Three years would be required 
for him to save that amount. Yet he bought the instru- 
ment last week by simply paying one hundred and twenty 
dollars and promising to pay twenty dollars a month for 
the next two years.” He leaned forward. “You want a 
competence.” 

Again Todd’s eyes lighted faintly. 

“You want to have sufficient money to make you inde- 
pendent, regardless of what happens,’ Winston went on. 
“Everyone wants the same thing. It is a desire as uni- 
versal as self-preservation itself. By the time you are 
fifty-one you should have a million. But if you sign this 


| you can have your million now.” 


He produced a folded sheet of paper from his pocket and 
spread it on the desk. Todd reached for it jerkily. 

“You will buy this million much as Greer bought his 
piano,” Winston proceeded. “It will be yours without 


Algainst Ali This Todd Had Only a Pitifully Insignificant Three Thousand Dollars a Year to Offer Her 


restriction, to spend and invest as you choose. The install- 
ments you will pay in exchange for it will be the remainder 
of your life earnings.” 

Todd looked up confusedly from the paper. 

“But I thought you said I would earn almost two mil- 
lion,”’ he protested. 

Winston nodded. 

*“One million nine hundred thirty-five thousand. The 
remaining nine hundred thirty-five thousand is what 
makes it possible for us to make you this unusual offer. 
We are not sentimental philanthropists. Neither are we 
merely betting you a million dollars that you will earn a 
million nine hundred thirty-five thousand before you die. 
We have studied the heredity, environment and perform- 
ance of thousands of men simply for the purpose of accu- 
rately forecasting future performance from known facts.” 

He drew a thin packet of filing cards from his inside 
pocket. 

“For example, of you we know that your paternal great- 
grandfather landed at Philadelphia from Scotland in 1801 
with $242.66; that your maternal grandmother won ten 
consecutive prizes for cake baking at an Indiana county 
fair; that your father cleared $1628.78 in a transaction in 
Michigan timberland eleven days before his marriage; 
that your average grade at your university was 87.93 per 
cent; and that you saved $1147.20 last year. By giving all 
these facts their proper significance we can accurately fore- 
cast that you will earn one million nine hundred thirty-five 
thousand dollars during the remainder of your useful life. 
It is simply the latest development in the scientific study 
of men.” 

He stacked the cards and returned them to his pocket. 

““Of course this will prove a profitable investment to us. 
That is why we can offer you such an unusual proposal. 
But”—he leaned forward with increasing emphasis— 
‘“‘what should prove attractive to you is the fact that we 
will be making your income secure.’”’ He accented his 
words with quick taps of plump finger tips on the glass. 
“The hard thing about life is its uncertainty. We work 
faithfully year after year, making our plans for the future, 
only to have everything swept away by some reverse for 
which we may not be responsible. You want a compe- 
tence. But at your present rate of saving you will not reach 
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your goal until you 
are fifty-one. It 
would have taken 
Greer three years to 
save the price of his 
mechanical piano, 
but he is enjoying 
it now just as you 
can be enjoying 
your competence.” 

Before the calm 
precision of the 
banker’s explana- 
tion Todd’s amaze- 
ment was gradually 
passing. Not only 
had his manner lost 
its blankness but 
the light beginning 
to appear faintly in 
his eyes had bright- 
ened into a steady 
glow. 

“This is an un- 
usual contract, to 
say the least, Mr. 
Winston,’’ he re- 
marked as the 
banker finished his 
proposal’s outline. 

Winston nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 
“And that is the 
reason we do not 
want you to makea 
rush decision on it. 
In fact we have 
stipulated that we 
will not consider a 
reply until after 
August first, for the 
express purpose of 
giving you two full 
months in which to 
view the matter in 
every possible light. 
It is a contract 
which will result in 
tremendous advan- 
tages for you, we believe. But it is no contract to be 
rushed into lightly, for it is for life and carries with it 
profound effects on you and your family.” 

Todd flushed. 

“Then you know that I am engaged?” 

“Yes, to Miss Elsie Glendon, on April twenty-seventh. 
You met her at Camp Lee two years ago on January 
eighth.” 

Todd frowned and then smiled. 

“You seem to know everything about me,” he replied. 
“But I suppose you need to.” 

Winston nodded. 

“Naturally.” 

“But suppose,” Todd suggested, “I don’t earn what 
you expect?” 

“We take that chance,’’ Winston answered. ‘‘But we 
have reduced it to the least possible trace of failure.’’ He 
tapped the plate glass emphatically. ‘‘Remember we are 
not making this offer to every young man. Everyone is not 
a fit subject, so we ask you not to mention the matter to 
anyone.” He picked up the pink check, folded it, and slid 
it into a black-leather wallet. ‘‘I will leave this copy of the 
contract for you to read over while you are considering it.” 

He rose and buttoned his loose coat preparatory to 
leaving. 

“‘T don’t know how to thank you for this offer, Mr. 
Winston,” Todd said as he too rose. ‘‘It’s been such a big 
surprise I still can’t realize what it means. You’ll hear 
from me after the first of August.”” And he crossed the 
room to the ground-glass door. 

“T’m glad to make you the offer,’’ Winston smiled as he 
shook hands. ‘‘But think it over carefully,” he admon- 
ished before he disappeared down the corridor. 

Todd did not turn back to the desk with its neatly 
arranged piles of papers. Instead, though every corner of 
the orderly little room was bright with June sunshine, he 
crossed to the wide window looking out on the busy street 
fourteen floors below and read over the contract three 
times in the full glare from without. Once he read it 
slowly, brows furrowed in painstaking concentration. Then 
twice more slowly but with features relaxed in glad satis- 
faction as if he were rolling every morsel of its meaning 
under his tongue. And he had full cause, for the lines on 
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this sheet of heavy white paper offered him release from 
fear—not the fear of poverty, not even the fear of fear 
itself, but the fear of risk. 

Always this had lurked just behind him, restraining and 
warping his every act with its threat. As an eager brown- 
skinned boy he could never stand poised on an outjutting 
tree and dive headlong into a quiet pool of strange water. 
It was not that he lacked courage or strength. Once he 
plunged unhesitatingly into water which swirled about 
huge bruising bowlders, and brought out a helpless com- 
panion. In races and diving contests he was the equal of 
his fellows. It was simply that he could not take a chance. 

During one dive into unknown water the most daring 
swimmer would encounter a treacherous bottom, he knew. 
A hundred—two hundred times the reckless plunge might 
be made in safety. But the next time the swimmer might 
come up with a bleeding head or a broken arm, and it was 
the fear that in this time he would not be able to avoid the 
jagged rock or the tearing snag that held him on shore, 

For thisreason he came to shun responsibility. Responsi- 
bility meant taking chances. It meant decisions to be 
made, directions to be issued—all plunges into unknown 
water. True, the men who bore its burdens received 
greater reward—if they made the right decisions. But if 
not—and always the fear just behind him enlarged this 
possibility to insurmountable proportions, 

At his university he could have been quarterback on the 
varsity, but he remained at half on the scrubs. In the 
Army he could have been commissioned a captain, but he 
remained a first-class private—simply because he doubted 
his own ability to choose the right play or give the right 
order when a game or a position was at stake. 

So the morning of June first found him at twenty- 
seven occupying an altogether respectable position as 
designer on the electrical engineering staff of the Glendon 
Construction Company, but one quite without final respon- 
sibility. He had ability. The deft movements of his tall 
lean body, the clear directness of his gray eyes, the clean 
strength of his chin and the warm grip of his big hands 
gave a vivid impression of latent power. But he was not 
sure of himself. Somehow his body did not possess buoy- 
ancy. His eyes were not quite unflinching. His chin 
lacked purposeful compactness, his grip tenacity. He 
seemed always waiting uncertainly for someone else to 
approve his every move, as if he were not quite willing to 
trust his own judgment unless buttressed by that of 
another to whom he could turn for support. 

He did his work faithfully and on his return from over- 
seas he was offered a position as engineer in the field forces 
of the company. But fear held him back. Time after time 
he had seen engineers go out of the home office, keen-eyed, 
alert, fairly tingling with their challenge to the risks which 
faced them, only to come back haggard, wan and beaten. 
And seeing them lose with all their strength and confidence, 
he clung to his desk where the chances were fewest. 

Meanwhile he had met Elsie Glendon and come to know 
the great gladness of love. But he resented the intimation 
that Glendon showed him any preference because of Elsie. 
There was a sturdy, primitive independence in him which 
made him take instant offense at even a jest in this direc- 
tion, for he knew what he had had been earned honestly 
without the assistance of favoritism. So since his engage- 
ment to Elsie the brightness of this happiness had been 
dimmed more and more by a new shadow. 

His parents had died without leaving him anything 
worth the name of estate in the sense of Henry C. Glen- 
don’s. The Glendon Construction Company with its far- 
spread organization represented only the most important 
of his investments, and.as the only child Elsie would fall 
heir to the whole. Against all this Todd had only his earn- 
ings, a pitifully insignificant three thousand dollars a year, 
to offer her. Elsie ignored the matter and her father was 
equally kind. But since his marriage had become a cer- 
tainty Todd had become more and more humiliated at the 
prospect of being a financial satellite to his father-in-law. 
He might have increased his earnings. Positions with far 
larger incomes were open. But they carried a bulking load 
of responsibility and before this he shrank. And so he had 
become more uneasy and more unhappy until this morning. 

But now this sheet of paper he held in his hands freed 
him from all his fears and difficulties. The big pink check 
with its six fat ciphers headed by a prim one would be his, 
and with it he could face Glendon as man toman. He could 
laugh at responsibility. Chance would mean nothing. If he 
lost there would always be this to turn to. He read the 
contract again, eyes softened and features relaxed in a 
great peace. Would he sign? The only mistake Winston 
had made was in thinking that two months would be 
required for him to make up his mind. His telephone 
buzzed. Still holding the contract in his hand, he crossed 
the room to the desk and picked up the receiver. 

“Todd speaking,” he called into the transmitter. 

“Hello there, Allen!’”’ It was Glendon’s voice, genial 
and hearty in the receiver. ‘‘Can you run over to my 
office for a few minutes? I want to talk to you.” 

Todd was surprised. Glendon had never before called 
him during business hours. But Glendon was the owner, 
and also Elsie’s father. 


‘Certainly, sir,’ he replied, and slipping the contract 
into his pocket he went immediately. 

Henry C. Glendon was a man whom the passing years 
had merely vitalized with an increasing forcefulness. His 
thick hair had turned iron gray. But his keen blue eyes 
sparkled, and every movement of his tall, erect figure car- 
ried a snap which few young men could match. Yet as 
Todd swung back the door and stepped inside his big 
bright office he had apparently relaxed, leaning back com- 
fortably in his big swivel chair, a box of cigars open on the 
desk before him. 

“Your punctuality is rewarded, Allen, my boy,’ he 
cried gayly as Todd entered, and he held out a box of cigars. 

Todd was somewhat nonplused. In the big comfortable 
house where Elsie lived with her father he was accustomed 
to this geniality, but only.on the rarest occasions did the 
chief smoke save at home. However, he accepted one of 
the cigars, lighted it and seated himself with a sincere 
“Thank you, sir.” 

Glendon continued to regard him with unabating good 
humor, 

‘How are you anyhow this morning, my boy?” he 
demanded cheerfully. 

“Fine, sir.”’ ® 

Todd was not yet quite accustomed to this departure 
from their strictly business-office relationship, but Glen- 
don’s mood was contagious. 

“Tired? Want a change of air and scenery?”’ he sug- 
gested. 

Todd matched his smile. 

“Want to fire me?” 

Glendon chuckled. 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘‘just want to send you out on the two- 
forty-five train to Seaton and let you take charge there.” 

Todd’s eyebrows went up. 

“Seaton?” : 

Glendon nodded. 

“Seaton,” he affirmed. “Just got a wire this morning 
from Taylor. He’s sick. We’ve got to send somebody to 
finish in his place. There’s only about two more months. 
The job’s to be done by July twenty-fifth, you know, and 
I thought it would just be a nice little thing for you— 
change from the grind here, interesting country and all 
that. You’re familiar with the lay of the work.” 

Todd was. Like every other available man in the home 
office he had worked nights and Saturday afternoons to 
rush through their share of this job, for it was a character- 
istically Glendon project, a contract to erect an electric- 
power plant complete with all its auxiliary system in 
record time. He laughed a little uncertainly. 

“Yes, but you’d be recalling me in about a week. I’ve 
never had a day’s experience in charge of construction.” 

Glendon dismissed the objection with a wave of his 
cigar. 

‘““What’s the difference?’’ he retorted, smiling. “All 
that’s left is the finishing up. You can do that without 
turning a hair. It’ll do you good to get away from things 
round here for a while.” 

Todd gazed at him in momentary indecision. Two days 
before, even two hours before, he would have been terrified 
at what lay behind this proposal—risk, responsibility, 
everything he had been avoiding so fearfully. But now 
with the crisp folded contract nestling in his pocket he 
experienced only surprise at the suddenness of the offer. 

“Tf you really want me to go out and try it I’ll see what 
T can do,” he ventured. 

Glendon beamed. 

“Fine!’? He pulled out his watch. ‘‘Whew!”’ he ejacu- 
lated as he caught sight of the dial. ‘It’s ten minutes 
after eleven. If you’re going to catch that two-forty-five 
you'll have to be hurrying. I’d like to talk to you longer, 
but you’d better go over and see Mac. He can give you the 
details about this Seaton job as far as we’re concerned 
with them here. For the most part, though, you'll have 
complete charge right on the ground.” 

He rose and held out his hand and Todd followed his 
example. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, sir,” the younger man 
said as the long firm fingers of the other closed on his. 

““Sh-sh-h-h!’’ Glendon silenced him. ‘‘ Forget about that. 
You deserve it. Good luck and a good time, Allen, my boy, 
and let me hear from you often—and not through Elsie 
either,’ he added roguishly. 

Todd flushed. 

“‘T will, sir,’ he promised. ‘Thank you again.” And 
he went out, leaving Glendon still smiling in his pleasantly 
personal way. 

Officially John I. MacDermit was superintendent of 
the Glendon Construction Company. Actually he occu- 
pied one of those peculiarly vital but unclassified positions 
as part watchman, part organizer and complete master of 
ten thousand tangled details. If another lineman was 
needed on a job across the continent Mac knew where one 
was to be had. If,a shipment of insulators was lost in 
transit Mac could locate it. If anyone in the entire organi- 
zation made a mistake, even Henry C. Glendon himself, 
Mac could be depended upon to detect it—and, further, 
to point it out in a fashion which would be remembered. 


Todd found him as usual, his short spare figure stiffly 
erect at his huge desk, an unlighted stogy clamped between 
his teeth, coatless and with shirt sleeves drawn tightly 
back from big bony hands by means of bright pink elastics. 
As the younger man entered he looked up with piercing 
black eyes, critically sharp and never overawed. 

“Good morning, Mr. MacDermit,”’ Todd smiled. 

“‘Good morning,” the superintendent returned briefly, 
and continued the searching look which might presage 
anything from a sarcastic comment regarding a necktie to 
a curt exposure of an error in his work, but always some- 
thing biting and something adverse. 
never encountered this look without an uneasy feeling. 
But this morning, clothed in the quiet security of the con- 
tract in his pocket, he returned it calmly. 

“Mr. Glendon sent me in to see you about the details of 
the work at Seaton,’ he said with respectful directness. 
‘‘He’s sending me out to take charge.” 

MacDermit continued to eye him disapprovingly. 

“Yes,” he retorted, “‘he told me.” Then with a wry 
quirk of his thin lips: ‘‘Nice to have a prospective father- 
in-law for a boss, isn’t it?”’ 

Todd flushed. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t 

“‘Oh, of course you don’t,” the superintendent snapped. 
“But anybody with half an eye can see why Glendon’s 
sending you out on a job that was too much for a man like 
Taylor.” He swung round and jerked out a folder bulging 
with papers. ‘‘What do you want to know?” 

Todd was crimson with resentment kindled instantly by 
the intimation of Glendon’s partiality. He was on the 
point of uttering a heated retort when the steadying 
thought of the contract in his pocket checked him. Let 
MacDermit think what he pleased. Let everyone think 
what he pleased. With this million he would be abso- 
lutely independent of Glendon. 

“Anything you think is important, Mr. MacDermit,” 
he replied with dignity. 

But the sarcastic query of the unconstrained little super- 
intendent stuck with vaguely annoying persistence. 

Seaton was one of those smaller Middle Western cities 
whose normal industrial development was being resumed 
rapidly following the war. Its various manufacturing 
establishments, together with those at Darby, its neigh- 
boring city thirty miles away, were requiring a steadily 
increasing quantity of electric power, and to meet this new 
demand the Seaton Electric Company, which also owned 
the plant supplying Darby, had arranged for the construc- 
tion of a large new plant at Seaton which would be capable 
of supplying both cities. 

Todd knew all this. But during his twenty-hour train 
ride the thing to which his thoughts turned constantly 
was the contract Winston had given him. In the hurry of 
departure he had taken time to buy a stiff leather case into 
which it could be put without wrinkling. During the day 
he carried this in his pocket, and at night in the privacy of 
his berth he took out the sheet of stiff white paper and 
read over the typewritten lines with slow, deliberate satis- 
faction. It gave him a soothing sense of security, an assur- 
ance from whose shelter he could look out calmly into 
what lay before him. Risks he could disregard. What 
difference if he did make a mistake? His income would be 
unaffected and this income would be ample. He would 
cheerfully turn over all his earnings to Winston, whatever 
they might be, in return for this new-found peace. 

So it was with a quiet calmness that he alighted from 
his train at Seaton shortly before noon the next day and 
walked down the platform in search of a small touring car 
marked ‘‘The Glendon Construction Company,” which 
was to meet him. The car was there with a man waiting 
beside it—a big, bulky-shouldered, light-haired man in 
dusty nondescript trousers, flannel shirt and slouch hat, 
who looked expectantly at the stream of arriving passen- 
gers flowing past him. As Todd turned aside he stepped 
forward, a relieved smile dispelling sagging lines about his 
eyes and mouth. 

“Mr. Todd?” he inquired hopefully. 

Todd nodded. The other’s smile widened and he thrust 
out a stubby, big-fingered hand. ‘ 

‘“‘Levitt’s my name—Dan Levitt. I’m mighty glad to 
see you, Mr. Todd.” 

This was the local superintendent, the man who was to 
be his active lieutenant. Todd had heard much of him 
about the home office, and seated beside him in the little 
touring car he felt a quick sincere liking for him, a liking 
which seemed to be mutual. For the first few minutes, 

while they drove out through the bustling little city, they 
talked with agreeable generality. 

Then Todd turned with “Well, how’s the work going?” 

At once the sagging lines reappeared about Levitt’s 
eyes and mouth. 

“Not very well, not very well,” he replied, shaking his 
head slowly, and during the afternoon of inspection that 
followed Todd understood what he meant. 


” 


Even when viewed from without and by a mere layman | 


the big power plant on the outskirts of the city was plainly’ 
far from completion. Everywhere was an unfinished air 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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of raw edges and loose ends—concrete forms, bits of tim- 
ber, scraps of wire, empty crates, humps of sand, half- 
used reels of cable, mounds of raw earth, collapsed piles 
of lumber, all the litter of work still in the heat of exe- 
cution. 

Inside on the floor of the main room the compact bulks 
of the two big turbogenerators stood in position and in the 
room beyond the long row of tall boilers was set up. But 
the auxiliary equipment, all the diversified scores of instru- 
ments and machines that correlated these into a smoothly 
harmonious whole, was lacking. Instead was only a con- 
fusion of dangling leads, unjoined pipes and empty switch- 
board panels. 

Todd made a careful survey of everything and afterward 
in the stuffy little cubby-hole partitioned off for him in the 
temporary office shack he set about methodically tabulat- 

ing the necessary supplies and equipment not yet on the 
ground as the first logical step toward a solution of the 
situation. : 

“Ts this all we need?” he asked, passing the completed 
list over to Levitt. 

The big superintendent scanned the sheet and nodded. 

“That’s about all, I think,” he replied. The sagging 
lines came out about his eyes and mouth once more. ‘TI 
wish that bunch back in the home office would remember 
we're still alive out here and ship us something once in a 
while. They won’t forget to remind us that we’re sup- 
posed to begin service on the twenty-fifth of July like 
their contract reads.”’ 

Todd nodded. 

“That’s all right. I’m going to write to them this after- 
noon.” 

He wrote immediately, thumping out two letters respec- 
tively to MacDermit and Glendon on the rickety type- 
writer he found in his office. The first was brief but 
courteous. It ran: 

Dear Mr. MacDermit: A preliminary inspection follow- 
ing my arrival here shows that work has been delayed by 
the failure of material to arrive on schedule. Will you 
please let me know when we may expect the supplies and 
equipment listed herewith? We need them. 

Yours truly, 
ALLEN TODD. 

The second was somewhat longer and in a different vein: 

My dear Mr. Glendon: I am keeping my promise to you 
by writing almost on my arrival. I had a very pleasant 
trip on the way out and discovered Seaton to be quite 
a bustling little city. Levitt, the superintendent, is an 
agreeable and capable fellow_and we have been spending 
the day looking over the work. It seems to be delayed by 
the failure of material shipments principally. But I am 
writing to Mr. MacDermit regarding this and expect that 
he will be able to take care of the matter. Altogether Iam 
anticipating quite a pleasant time here. 

I hope that you are in your usual good health. Please 
give my regards to Mrs. Glendon. I shall write again as 
soon as I have an opportunity. Yours sincerely, 

ALLEN TODD. 


Then he went smilingly about his new work. 

There was responsibility. Before he had been in his 
office an hour the following morning he found himself 
confronting a half dozen problems each of which would 
have made him shrink fearfully in the home office. But 
the shaping of concrete, steel and copper in the fashion of 
man’s will stirred in him something primitive, and now 
with Winston’s contract he could disregard risk. Mistakes 
| could make no difference. After the mere formality of 
‘signature that pink check would be his with its solid 
security to stand between him and misfortune. So those 
first few busy days were filled with a zest and an exhila- 
ration he had not known in the home office. 

Then MacDermit’s answer came. It confronted him 
from the top of a pile of letters as he stepped into his little 
office on the morning of the sixth day in.Seaton, and even 
before he slit open the envelope something about the sharp 
blackness of its typewritten address gave him a curiously 
vivid sense of the angular little superintendent’s person- 
ality. MacDermit scorned the conventions, even in salu- 
tation. 

“Todd,” he began, ‘‘you may expect your material 
just as soon as the railroads can get it to you. If that isn’t 
soon enough, see them. Don’t bother me. 

“1 didn’t put you in charge of that Seaton job. I’ve 
| done everything on it that I’m supposed to do and if you 
can’tiget done tell Glendon. I don’t draw pay for listen- 
ing to the excuses of the boss’ son-in-law.”’ 

Todd read it twice, the first time frowning in surprise 
but the second time with a face gone crimson. He had 
not had the remotest notion of offering an excuse. Simply 
in pursuance of his duty he had reported the lack of neces- 
| Sary material to the superintendent exactly as any other 
| fieldman. “So now at the sarcastically expressed interpre- 
tation of his report the old resentment flared up with 
| sudden new heat. He would write to MacDermit. He 
would tell him point-blank in terms even more cutting 

{ than his own-that he was not and never had been depend- 
;ent on Glendon’s influence because he was engaged to 
/marry his daughter. The security born of Winston’s 


contract spurred him to new aggressiveness. And then he 
came upon Glendon’s reply. 

The address was not typed. Instead, like the closely 
spaced lines on the inclosed sheet, it was penned in the 
smooth swift strokes of Glendon’s own handwriting, and as 
Todd took note of this he had a warm sense of personal 
contact which grew steadily stronger as he read. Glendon 
began: 


My dear Allen: I am more than glad to have you prove 
so pleasantly that you have not forgotten your promise to 
let me hear from you and that you are getting along so 
nicely. I thought you would find Seaton interesting. It is 
a little city with a future, and I was equally sure that you 
would find Levitt agreeable. Dan is one of the finest 
a eacscndents we have and should be able to help you 
much. 

Naturally I am somewhat concerned at the failure of 
your material to arrive when expected. But as you know, 
shipping conditions are not at all normal and much leeway 
must be allowed. However, I have no doubt that Mace will 
be able to speed up shipments and since you have already 
written to him you should be able to see results by this 
time. 

Let me hear from you again. Remember me to any of 
my friends you may chance to meet in Seaton and don’t 
work yourself into a wreck. Yours sincerely, 

HENRY C. GLENDON. 


Todd read the letter with slow pleasure. It was good to 
know that Glendon had such a sincere personal regard for 
him, and further it was good to have him write thus just at 
this time. It quieted him and restored much of his former 
calm. He would not write to MacDermit, he decided now. 
It would be worse than useless to stoop to his tactics. He 
would simply go about his work as if he were quite imper- 
vious to his thrusts. But even as he did the sarcasm of 
MacDermit lingered and rankled within him like an 
uneasy irritation. 

He accepted the superintendent’s advice. Within an 
hour he had called local railway freight agents on the tele- 
phone and outlined his situation. Asa result of their tracer 
telegrams reports on the tardy shipments were soon before 
him and at noon of the fifth day following, the first consign- 
ment arrived. 

This was the material for the high-tension transmission 
line to Darby and two hours after the cars were backed in 
on the spur track a crew of linemen was running out three 
big copper wires along the tall steel poles which had been 
waiting empty so long. Other consignments followed. The 
exciters arrived, then the pumps, then the switching gear, 
until lot by lot the myriad pieces of machinery and equip- 
ment necessary to put the big plant in service came and 
were installed. But all this took not only time but Todd’s 
strength. In the home office his work, though often tedious 
and always demanding close attention, had flowed along 
smoothly. But here each day became more and more a 
jumbled succession of overlapping interruptions. 

He would begin to listen to the chief lineman’s questions 
on insulator suspension only to have the steam-fitter fore- 
man come in demanding an explanation of a pump supply 
line, and before he could bring his attention to bear on this 
a wireman would interrupt with a query concerning the 
connections of a wattmeter. At first this had been stimu- 
lating. But after three weeks he began to feel the strain, 
and one evening late in June at the close of an unusually 
trying day he dropped into his chair and sat there, held 
down by a sudden weight of fatigue. 

Still he had Winston’s contract to comfort him. He did 
not carry it on his person now. A coat had long since 
become superfluous and he had locked the leather case 
securely in a desk drawer. So now he took it out and 
spread it on the desk and at sight of the stiff white paper a 
soothing sense of security came over him. 

“The party of the first part hereby agrees to pay to the 
party of the second part one million dollars di 

He forgot the weariness of slack muscles and dulled 
senses. He saw only the big pink check with its row of six 
fat ciphers headed by a prim and stately one; and so 
absorbed was he that he had to thrust the contract hur- 
riedly into a drawer as with a slow heavy tread Levitt 
came into the room. 

The lines in the big superintendent’s face were deeper as 
he dropped into the other chair. 

“Tired?” Todd inquired. He felt refreshed. 

Levitt nodded. 

“But we’re getting along pretty good.” 

Levitt slid deeper in his chair. 

“Yes,’’ he agreed, ‘‘we’d have an even chance to get 
through on time if those transformers were here.” 

Todd frowned, 

“That’s right. They haven’t come.” He drew forward 
a pad and jotted down a note. ‘“‘I’ll see about them the 
first thing in the morning.” 

The high-tension transmission line connecting Darby 
with Seaton had been designed to operate at thirty-three 
thousand volts. The turbogenerators delivered current at 
thirteen thousand two hundred volts and the supply lines 
in Darby distributed it also at thirteen thousand two hun- 
dred volts. So to step up the voltage at the one end of the 
line and step it down at the other transformers were to be 
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installed at the Seaton plant and the Darby substation. 
According to the shipping schedule they were to have left 
a big Eastern transformer works no later than May fif- 
teenth, but so far nothing had been heard from them. 

On the following morning, after only four interruptions 
had interfered, Todd telephoned the local railroad freight 
agent and asked him to trace the shipment. 

The agent, now an acquaintance, complied readily. But 
the next afternoon he reported that the shipment not 
only could not be located but that on wiring the trans- 
former works their traffic department had denied that it 
had ever been made. 

Todd should have been gravely concerned at once over 
this message, but at the moment he was deep in complica- 
tions resulting from a recalcitrant exciter armature and 
hence gave it only mechanical attention. In fact, it was 
almost two weeks later, while being asked regarding the 
space to be allowed for transformer settings, that he appre- 
ciated its significance. 

This time he immediately telegraphed the Eastern works 
asking the whereabouts of the transformers. Confusion and 
delays could well be expected in traffic, he understood, and 
perhaps the material had been rerouted or even recon- 
signed. So what was his amazement—not to say dismay— 
on receiving the following reply that night as he worked 
overtime: 


Transformers for Seaton and Darby never ordered. 


Levitt, too, was working overtime in the adjoining 
cubby-hole. 

“Oh, Dan,’’ Todd called. “‘Come here and see what you 
make of this.” 

Levitt entered, read the single line and frowned, with a 
deepening of the sag about eyes and mouth. 

““Looks like something’s wrong somewhere,” he said. 

Todd was frowning too. 

“It certainly does,” he agreed. He laid out a sheet of 
paper on the desk. ‘This is the shipping schedule. You 
can see they were supposed to be shipped no later than the 
fifteenth of May.” 

“And to-day’s the ninth of July,’’ Levitt added. 

Todd was burrowing into a mass of filed papers. 

“T never thought to look over these bills of lading and 
invoices and things,” he said. ‘“‘Maybe they’ll do some- 
thing for us.” 

But they did not. Every bill of lading, every invoice, 
every paper connected in any way he and Levitt examined 
painstakingly without revealing a reference to the missing 
equipment. 

“That’s mighty strange,’’ Todd declared as he returned 
the last sheet to its place. 

“It’s mighty bad,” Levitt replied wearily. 

Todd considered, frowning. 

“It looks to me like it’s a mistake in the home office,”’ he 
decided. “Our specifications call for transformers all right 
and so does our shipping schedule. But there’s nothing to 
show that we’ve ever been shipped any, so I’m going 
to wire that old crab, MacDermit, and see what he’s got to 
say for himself.” 

Ten minutes later he telephoned the following message 
to the telegraph office: 


Transformers for Seaton and Darby have not arrived. 
Manufacturers reported that none have been ordered and 
nothing has been received to show that they have been 
shipped. Can you explain? Work cannot be completed 
without transformers. 


Todd took a peculiar satisfaction in sending this tele- 
gram. Among the field men it was proverbial that the 
superintendent made no mistakes. So with the irritation 
at his sarcastic letter still lingering within him Todd 
eagerly pointed out what was obviously a blunder on the 
part of the home office. 

He expected a retort by wire that afternoon, but none 
came. He worked an hour beyond his now usual stint of 
overtime that night to be at the office to receive any 
message. But still none came, so he decided that MacDermit 
would write. 

He had not written to MacDermit since their inter- 
change of letters immediately following his arrival in 
Seaton. He was called upon to address many communica- 
tions to the superintendent, for practically all matters from 
field men to the home office went through his.hands, but 
these were strictly of an impersonal character. 

A week passed, but there was no letter and Todd became 
triumphant, 

“T believe we’ve caught the old boy in a real bonehead 
play,’”’ he announced one morning to Levitt. ‘Whenever 
he’s caught he never admits it. I’ll bet he’s just rushing 
those transformers through to us without saying a word.” 

“Then you expect them?” Levitt inquired. 

“Any day,”’ Todd assured him. “‘We’ll get everything 
else finished and take care of them when they get here.” 

They did manage to finish other parts of the work. 
Slowly during the next two weeks the exterior of the big 
concrete building took on a recognizable resemblance to a 
power plant and inside under the exertions of the sweating 
crew that-swarmed- about them day and night the big 
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turbogenerators and boilers were whipped into shape for 
service. But all this took its toll of effort. 

During these two weeks Todd came to realize the full 
crushing meaning of utter weariness. His sleep was cut to 
fitful snatches on a cot set up in the office shack. His time 
was a muddled confusion of conflicting demands. Every- 
where he went at any hour of the day or night he was 
hailed by his men looking to him for all the myriad things 
that sapped his energy. His movements became stiff and 
then heavy. His eyes grew ringed and bloodshot. He 
took to gulping down steaming tins of black coffee and 
smoking his cracked brier pipe constantly. Only the heart- 
ening letters from Elsie and Glendon and an instinctive 
stubbornness kept him on his feet. 

Glendon’s letters came regularly. Intimate, written in 
his own swift hand, they were from man to man rather 
than from employer to employee. “My Dear Allen,’ they 
began invariably, and continued in a chatty face-to-face 
fashion which made Todd look for them only less eagerly 
than for Elsie’s. 

The morning of the twentieth finally saw the turbo- 
generators given their limbering-up run. Mechanics were 
still adjusting the big machines when Dryden, the presi- 
dent of the Seaton Electric Company, the concern for 
which the plant was being built, came picking his way 
mincingly across the littered floor to where Todd was di- 
recting work. He was immaculate and cool in a summer 
suit and white straw hat. 

“Mr. Todd,” he began after a long disapproving glance 
about the room, “‘I understand that you are having serious 
difficulties here. Do you think you will be able to begin 
service on the twenty-fifth, according to your contract?”’ 

Todd met his glance. His own trousers and shirt were 
sweat-stained and streaked with grease. His chin carried 
a three days’ growth of reddish stubble. 

“Life hasn’t exactly been a bed of roses,”’ he answered. 
somewhat tartly, ‘“‘but I think we’ll be able to give you 
service.” 

Dryden frowned. 

“Very well,” he replied briefly. “We will expect you to 
or pay the forfeit.”” And he walked out after another 
glance of dubious disapproval. 

That afternoon Todd began making preparations for 
the prompt handling of the transformers so that nothing 
avoidable should interfere with speedy installation, and 
the next day with this work completed preliminary con- 
nections were run in. But still the transformers had not 
appeared. 

“Any word?” Levitt inquired casually on the morning 
of the twenty-second. 

Todd shook his head. 

‘““Mae’s trying to catch us when we aren’t prepared. 
They’ll be coming in any time now. But we’re ready for 
them.” 

The crew was put to work smoothing off raw edges, 
tightening down loose ends and otherwise giving the plant 
much-needed finishing touches. 

“Any word from those transformers yet?” Levitt in- 
quired the following morning in a tone which he tried to 
keep casual. 

“No,” Todd replied. ‘The old crab’s trying to throw a 
scare into us.” 

That day the crew once more occupied the time with 
finishing touches. 

“Any word from those transformers?” Levitt asked 
almost before he entered the office on the morning of the 
twenty-fourth. 

Todd swung about defensively: 

“No. They’ll be here to-day, I expect. But I won’t 
worry if they’re not. It’s not our fault. Better get every- 
thing ready to handle them, though, in case they do come 
in. It'll just be our luck to have them get here at the last 
minute.” 

Levitt frowned. 

“T wish they’d come. We've gone this far and I’d like 
to see the thing through if we can.” 

All that day he held a big crew mobilized, complete with 
trucks, tackle and tools, ready to get into action at a min- 
ute’s notice. But no transformers appeared. The hours 
passed. The crew waited, smoked, moved with the shade 
and yawned. In the stifling heat of his little sweat-box 
office Todd burrowed into a mass of long unfinished work. 
Noon came. Levitt, his long sunburned face lined more 
deeply than ever, came into the office. 

“Any word yet?” he inquired. 

Todd frowned at him. 

“No, I haven’t,” he said. ‘‘What’s the use of worrying? 
If they come we’ll do our best to get them in. But if they 
don’t we can’t, and it’s not our fault if they don’t. Pm 
not worrying about it and I want you to stop.” 

Levitt sighed. 

“T can’t help it,” he replied wearily. ‘“‘I’d just like to 
see it done in time.” 

The afternoon sun caught the pine shack in a steady, 
pitiless glare that brought out the smell of hot resin. Out- 
side the crew smoked and dozed and waited. But no 
telephone call interrupted Todd’s work. He regretted 
that the transformers had not arrived, But the fault was 
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not his own and he dismissed any further thought of the 
subject. Quitting time came. 

“ Any word yet?” Levitt asked hopelessly. 

Todd looked at the gaunt face and the sagging figure. 

“Now look here, Dan,” he began with a stern note of 
command, ‘‘you’ve ——” 

Levitt put up a hand. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Todd,” he protested. “I know Tlma 
fool to worry, but I can’t help it. Can I keep the crew here 
to-night so they can get right to work if the transformers 
come?”’ 

Todd considered a moment, half tempted to refuse the 
request. 

“Yes,” he decided. ‘‘And I'll sleep here to-night, too, 
if that?ll do you any good.” 

“Thanks,” Levitt smiled wanly. “I—I hope they do 
come.” 

So Todd established himself on the cot. But sleep was 
impossible in the sweltering cubby-hole and he simply lay 
and waited for the ring of the telephone which did not 
sound. He would not wire MacDermit. He refused stub- 
bornly to give the sardonic superintendent any opportunity 
for further sarcasm. He had told him in ample time of the 
situation here. The next move was MacDermit’s. 

Yet as the hours crawled past and no message came he 
became possessed of a bitter resentment against the tyrant 
of the home office. All this was so unnecessary. If the 
transformers had arrived five, four, or even three days ago 
they could have been installed and he safely in bed now 
with only the pleasant prospect of throwing a switch to 
begin service the following day. Instead he faced a gruel- 
ing effort to begin service at all if the missing equipment 
arrived. Glendon should know of this. 

Four o’clock brought in a listless dawn and five saw a 
rattling revival of street traffic. At six Todd drank more 
coffee. At seven Levitt came in, looked at him for a 
moment with a flicker of hope in dark-ringed eyes and 
went out without troubling to speak. Still no ring of the 
telephone had sounded and no messenger had dashed up 
with a yellow telegram. 

Then at five minutes after eight Dryden came. The fat 
smooth face of the Seaton Electric Company’s president 
was flushed anda plump forefinger pointed accusingly at 
Todd.as he thrust himself into the little office. 

Todd straightened and he regarded the immaculate 
figure of the other. 

“Why, we expect them at any minute,” he replied with 
what dignity he could muster. “We have everything 
ready for them and can ns 

“Expect be damned!” Dryden burst out, smiting one fist 
into the other palm. “‘Don’t you know you’ve got to begin 
service in less than sixteen hours? Don’t you know you 
haven’t got a transformer hung or even on the ground? 
We want to know how you expect to give us service before 
midnight.” 

Todd met his eyes. 

“There’s a forfeit clause in your contract. If you don’t 
get service you'll get money,” he replied. 

Dryden glared. 

“But we don’t want your money. We want your service. 
We eee 72. 

He said more. MHeedless of restraint he plunged on 
loudly, wrathfully, protestingly. But Todd did not hear. 

In the midst of Dryden’s outburst Levitt rushed in— 
Levitt strangely vitalized, eyes shining, body quivering, 
past the plump figure in summer suit and white straw, to 
Todd’s desk. 

“Here! Here!” he cried. “The mailman just brought 
it!” And he held out a letter. 

Dryden was still talking. But Todd with a single glance 
at the envelope ignored him, jerked forward and seized the 
letter. In the upper left-hand corner of the envelope was 
printed ‘‘The Glendon Construction Company, Office of 
Superintendent, John I. MacDermit.” He ripped open 
the flap, whipped out the single sheet inside, opened it and 
stopped. The inclosed communication read: 


Todd: I simply wart to inform you that even a pro- 
spective son-in-law of Giendon’s cannot blame this office 
for a mistake that is his own. The transformers for the 
Seaton work were never ordered because you, while working 
here under the title of designer, failed to include them in 
the list of equipment to be ordered. 

This will probably prevent the completion of the work 
on time. But, of course, little son-in-law can run and ex- 
plain the whole thing to papa-in-law and papa-in-law will 
pay the forfeit money and everything will be lovely. 

Only after this get it clear: Being the prospective son- 
in-law of the boss will not prevent you from getting your 
share of the blame from me. MACDERMIT. 


Todd was thunderstruck. He had included those trans- 
formers in the final list of equipment. He was as certain 
of that as he was of his own name. Had not Holmes, 
another designer, verified the list as he always did? One 
hand went out to the telephone and then—on the receiver— 
halted. 

“But, of course, little son-in-law can run and explain 
the whole thing to papa-in-law and papa-in-law will pay 
the forfeit money and everything will be lovely.” 
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The words stared up at him insultingly from the paper 
in his hands and, as if they had been the spark preceding 
the burst of an explosion, all the old resentment against 
the accusation of favoritism blazed up in a scorching blast | 
of fury that swept away everything save a passionate 
determination to give the lie to this sardonic charge. 

If he had tried to hide behind Glendon it would have 
been different. But he had not. His cheeks under their 
pristling reddish stubble went scarlet and then white. His 
fingers closed on the paper in his hands until it creaked, 
his whole body taut with a great seething anger. He 
whirled on Dryden: 

“You'll get your service all right.” 

Dryden was somewhat taken aback. 

““But—but how can a 

Todd snapped to his feet and jabbed a hand toward 
the door. 

“Get out!” he ordered. ‘“‘We’re busy!” 


Below in the soft radiance of flood lighting on the main 
floor of the power house the turbogenerators, spick-and- _ 
span in bright enamel and shining metal work, purred 
with a smooth confident hum. Everything and everyone 
about the big plant from the clanging mechanical stoker _ 
out in the boiler room to the overalled oiler ministering to _ 
an exciter bearing contributed to the general air of eager 
alert readiness. But up on the switchboard gallery along» 
one end of the wide room Todd shivered with apprehen- 
sion before Number Two Unit’s main panel. All day during 
the confusion of the frenzied preparations he had no time 
to think. But during these last fifteen minutes he had had 
time and with thought had come doubt. He had known 
when he undertook it that his expedient was desperate, 
Connecting Number Two Unit directly to the Darby trans- 
mission line and connecting this line directly to the Darby 
distribution system eliminated transformers certainly | 
enough, It meant sending the current straight through at 
13,200 volts without stepping it up to 33,000 and down | 
again. But would it work? 

This mad makeshift could not succeed. Voltage drop, | 
charging current—a dozen sound reasons, each sufficient 
in itself, doomed it hopelessly. 

What right had he to stake not only his own reputation | 
but the success of this enterprise—Glendon’s enterprise— 
on a scheme so fantastic? 

He looked up at the clock. It was seven minutes before 
midnight. His knees were unsteady. A strange weakness 
seized his abdomen. Perspiration not caused by the hot | 
oil-smelling atmosphere trickled from his temples and 
palms. 

He did not have to do this. Nothing in the line of his | 
duty called upon him to take this responsibility on him- 
self. Why had he not let well enough alone, ignored Mac- 
Dermit’s sarcasm and explained the situation to Glendon? 
Why had he not taken shelter in the calm security of 
Winston’s waiting million? 

The clock showed six minutes before twelve. Turning, 
he glanced down at the main floor. The oiler smiled up at 
him with friendly anticipation. Two engineers straight- 
ened from a last inspection of Unit Number Two and) 
waved to him gayly. Everyone in the big room had finished | 
his final task and was looking up at him expectantly, wait- 
ing for him to close the circuit. Did he dare? Did he dare 
to expose his foolish stupidity? With consciously willec 
movements he forced himself back to the switchboarc 
panel and picked up an extension telephone rigged there 

“Dan!’? His voice was hoarse and hollow in the trans, 
mitter. 

“All set, Mr. Todd,” Levitt answered thirty miles awa} 
in the Darby substation. 

‘Todd wavered. The panel teetered before his eyes. Hi 
felt ready to sink to the floor. Why had he been such : 


fool? Steadying himself with a sudden dogged effort, hi 


gathered his strength for the plunge. 

“All right, here she comes!”’ 

His right hand went out, found the smooth shining con 
trol button, hesitated, and then with cold moist finger 
thrust it home. ; 

The red signal lamp just above flashed up. The turbo 
generator dipped a note in its hum and then purrei 
smoothly on. Years whirled past while the signal lam 
seemed to wink at him wickedly and the receiver at his ea 
roared with a blank silence. 

Then staccato and shrill came Levitt’s voice: 

“It works! It works, Mr. Todd! Fine! Fine! It work 
fine, Mr. Todd!” | 

Todd’s body stiffened. 

“You win, Mr. Todd! You win!” Levitt’s voice cam) 
again shrilly. ‘‘It’s fine! You win!” ; 

Todd gasped. For a bewildered moment he stared unset 
ingly at the signal lamp a foot from his eyes. Then like th 
dazzling beam of a focused searchlight the full significant 
of Levitt’s cry flashed in upon him. [ 

He had won! Instead of failure, instead of chagrin, ( 
humiliation, service was started, the contract saved. 

Dazedly he replaced the telephone receiver on the hoc 
and turned toward the floor below. Every man, even th 
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firemen clustered in the boiler room doorway, was beam- 
ing up at him. Every machine, every instrument, was 
functioning smoothly and steadily. 

A great pulsing warmth swept through him. His shoul- 
ders squared. His back straightened. His head came up 
and as he ran swiftly down the steel stairway to the floor 
ad his step was springy, every movement lithe and 
alert. 

Eluding the handshaking of the waiting men, he slipped 
out into the night toward the office shack. His breath 
was coming in quick deep lungfuls. The blood was singing 
in his ears. Every muscle, every nerve, tingled with a 
vibrant exultation. 

He had won! Over and over he repeated the phrase as 
he strode swiftly along the uneven path. He had taken 
risks and won. When he could have side-stepped behind 
ample excuses he had faced the chances of failure and suc- 
eess—and won. His eyes shone with an unflinching confi- 
dence. His jaw took on a calm compactness. At last he 
had dared to plunge into a pool of strange dark water and 
come up, not bruised and terrified but filled with quiet 
power. 3 

The next time he might crash into a treacherous bottom. 
The next time he might drive his head against a jagged 
rock. 

But never again would he stand shrinking on the bank, 
dreading to take the plunge. Once and for all he had flung 
his strength into a supreme test and it had not been found 
wanting. 

He entered his office, switched on the lights and unlock- 
ing the lower desk drawer drew out Winston’s contract, 
which he laid on the desk top. Then uncovering the rickety 
typewriter he inserted a sheet of paper and tapped out the 
following: 


Mr. JOSEPH T. WINSTON, New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Winston: I have decided that I will not 
accept the offer you made me on June first. I want to 
thank you most sincerely for giving me such an oppor- 
tunity, but I prefer to take the chance of my earnings and 
keep what I earn rather than accept your proposition. 
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I therefore inclose the contract, which I am returning to 

you unsigned. 

Thanking you again for your kind consideration, I am 
Yours sincerely, ALLEN TODD. 


He had rolled the sheet from the machine and was scan- 
ning it preparatory to signature when a voice boomed, 
““Congratulations!”’ 

Startled, Todd swung round to see Glendon advancing 
upon him from the doorway, face beaming, hands out- 
stretched in greeting. 

“Congratulations! Congratulations! Tons of them! 
Trainloads of them!” he repeated, thumping the younger 
man’s shoulder with vigorous enthusiasm as he reached 
his side. 

Todd got to his feet. 

““Why—why, when did you get here?”’ he managed. 

Glendon’s eyes twinkled. 

“T thought I’d surprise you. 
see youstart service. How under heaven did you ever 

He stopped, his attention caught by the letter, still 
spread face up on the desk. For a moment he scanned it 
swiftly and then looked up, his face radiant with delight. 

“Do you mean it?” he demanded. “You aren’t going 
to accept?” 

Todd flushed. 

“No, P’ve decided not to, sir,’’ he answered steadily. 

Glendon seized his hand in a grip that hurt. 

“Allen, my boy, I’m proud of you!” he cried. “I’m 
proud of you! I knew you wouldn’t! I knew all the time 
you wouldn’t. But ce 

He paused. Todd was gazing at him with increasing 
perplexity. 

““You’re wondering what I know about this, aren’t 
you?” he asked smiling. ‘‘ Well, then I may as well con- 
fess now as any time that I had Joe Winston make you 
that offer. 

“Now wait! Let me explain,” he interposed as Todd’s 
face betrayed his amazement. He laid his free hand con- 
fidingly on the younger man’s shoulder, his eyes glowing 
with warm affection. “You see, Allen,” he began kindly, 
“‘whenever a young man in your circumstances marries a 
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girl in Elsie’s circumstances there’s always a possibility, 
no matter how hard he’s worked before, that he’ll slacken 
his pace and most of all stop taking on responsibility as 
soon as he sees that her income is enough.” 

His vigorous body straightened. 

“Understand now, I don’t mean just making money. I 
mean work—the kind of work any man that’s a man does.” 

The hand on the shoulder tightened reassuringly. 

“‘T knew you were a clean straight young fellow, Allen, 
but I didn’t know and nobody could know what you’d do 
when you were married. So I decided to put you to the 
test. 

“Thad Joe Winston make you that offer of a million. Of 
course it would have been withdrawn before you could 
accept. But it would make you think you had something 
to fall back on similar to Elsie’s income. Then I sent you 
out here and fixed things so you could either take responsi- 
bility or dodge it. You see, I tried to duplicate conditions 
after your marriage just as far as possible. And by thun- 
der!’’—he beamed his delight—‘‘you’ve hogged all the 
responsibility on the job and now vou’re even turning 
down the million!” 

Comprehension began to dawn in Todd’s face. 

“And MacDermit ——” 

Glendon burst into laughter. 

“Why that old sinner kept saying all the time you'd 
come through. Used to tell me that every day.” 

He became sober once more. 

“But you understand, Allen, my boy, don’t you? It 
wasn’t that I didn’t like you or have confidence in you. It 
was just that I loved my little girl and had to be sure— 
that’s all.” 

Todd nodded slowly. For a space he regarded the older 
man in silence. 

“And if I hadn’t?” he suggested. 

Glendon’s face clouded. Then he beamed again. 

“But you did!” he retorted in triumph. 

Todd smiled. 

“Yes, I did,’ he repeated, and looked at him with the 
joy of the new unfaltering confidence that had been born 
within him. 


high society in Englebush simply had to say their 

prayers to the Van Vrumm family, and it was folly 
to approach that aristocratic shrine unless accompanied by 
a contrite heart. According to family tradition, the origi- 
nal Van Vrumm was resting his thrifty bones in the Sleepy 
Hollow churchyard just across the Hudson from where 
Englebush was perched upon the Palisades, and if you 
listened to the gossiping proletaries of the town they would 
tell of the splendid shove this first ancestor gave the family 
toward effete wealth by trading with the Indians. There 
was something uncanny about the way that frugal old 
patriarch had invested his profits from the sale of 
furs—almost a case of the skins of the father visiting the 
fourth and fifth generation. 

Ostrander Van Vrumm was of such, being the fifth 
sturdy branch on the American tree. Therefore the vested 
rights and legal fees simple of his illustrious Dutch an- 
eestor lost no time in being among those present on the 
day of‘his birth. All of which in due season allowed 
Ostrander to go right on tearing down the old barns and 
building new ones, an act which prompted all the Christian 
Englebushers to stick round in pious expectation that 
something awful would happen to his soul. However, 
nothing happened, except that Ostrander continued to 
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blister his scissors thumb during each annual coupon- 


clipping festival. 

In like manner all of Ostrander’s brothers were electro- 
magnets when it came to currency. It was touch and 
carry with them, money being so much fly paper. There 
was Zadoc, who owned a shirt factory that was a mile long; 
and Zachariah, who was president of the largest cracker 
bakery in America; to say nothing of his cousin Lemuel, 
who had been painting pictures for thirty years and never 
sold one. Think of a family that could finance anything 
like that! 

Oh, yes, there had been another brother—Zalmon by 
name, but more of him later. Poor man, he had departed 
this life. 

The aristocracy will never know how much comfort they 
confer upon the poor by indulging in a little domestic dis- 
cord now and then. It was that way in Englebush. Every 
time the Van Vrumms slipped a cog in the harmony works 
the townsfolk chirked up wonderfully. There was so 
much satisfaction in knowing that even the rich had their 
troubles. 

Still when the real big news came down to Main Street 
from Dordrecht Hall—Ostrander’s palatial residence—that 
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his charming daughter, Marie, had wreeked the matri- 
monial special by secretly marrying Jack Bannard the 


town was aghast. Any little lady that could shoot the 
Van Vrumm block system full of holes was Queen of 
the May for them. 

The details trickled down in gossipy streams, each one 
of the domestics bringing an earful. One of the chamber- 
maids told how Ostrander almost let go one of his arteries 
when he found that Marie was married. Ambrose, the 
butler, talked for the first time during his long years of 
service. He knew all about the snug fortune that was 
coming to Marie from her Uncle Zalmon and was behind 
the door when she told Ostrander that she was anxious to 
learn more concerning the details of that inheritance, as 
she imagined it would be sufficient to maintain the modest 
home she and Jack intended to establish in the bunga- 
low that stood in her name. Then there was Lau- 
retta, the cook. She brought a choice morsel; no less 
than. Marie’s reason for marrying Jack—the very words 
she used. 

“T married him because he has brains,’’ she explained, 
‘and he is the only man I ever knew that can wear spats 
without looking like a sissy. Furthermore, his feet are not 
glued to the floor when he gets up to dance.” 

It was sweet of Marie to put it this way, but to be 
square with our poor but honest-to-goodness hero it must 
be stated that he possessed other qualifications, having 
returned from France with a ‘‘satchelful of Croix de 
Guerre’’—Marie’s own statement—to say nothing about 
all kinds of honorable mention. 

Nevertheless, he had become the meanest sort of a 
profiteer, demanding as he did at least one hundred kisses 
before he would allow Marie to pin so much as a single 
decoration on his vest. There are some things that even 
Congress cannot crush. 

Take it any way you like, war is hell, as Ostrander would 
have told you; because Marie would never have met Jack 
in the good old prewar peacetimes, while democracy was 
still slumbering in the textbooks. Down in his sour old 
heart Ostrander felt that he had been double-crossed by 
the Red Cross, because the very minute Marie got into the 
work she considered everybody just as good as the Van 
Vrumms, 

It might have helped Jack some if he could have brought 
along a family escutcheon when he entered the Van Vrumm 
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circle; but the truth is, about all he had was a cigarette 
case, his mental equipment, which Marie has referred to, 
and certain courageous qualities inherited from his mother. 
Jack was born in South China, where his father was a mis- 
sionary—to be specific, on the Island of Hainan—and one 
morning, as his mother was taking the last few stitches on 
a little garment which Jack subsequently wore, a festive 
fifteen-foot python chased a squawking chicken right 
through the bungalow at her feet. All Jack’s mother did 
was to turn to one of the Chink natives and say, “‘Quong, 
you had better close the door.” 

About a week after their marriage Jack and his bride 
were pottering round their new home, having the time of 
their sweet young lives, painting a little here and driving 
a nail there, when Ambrose, the butler, came down from 
the Hall and informed them that Ostrander desired their 
presence at a family conference the next morning. Marie 
did not have to consult an astrologer to horoscope the 
significance of this. 

It indicated that their entire matrimonial career was 
to be taped, charted and thumb tacked. She knew all 
about those family conclaves. 

“It’s going to upset all our plans for the shore,” said 
Marie the next morning, ‘“‘and I suppose that you are 
dreading it as much as I am.” 

“Not me,” said Jack. ‘I wouldn’t miss it.” 

“You’re not afraid?”’ 

“‘Of what—the fossils? Why, dearie, it will be like going 
to the Museum of Natural History—come on.” 

Whereupon they went out to the curb, where Marie’s 
roadster was coughing like a hectic consumptive, boarded 
the little envy breeder and shot up the hill to Dordrecht 
Hall. There is but one word that will do justice to Marie’s 
snappy blue bus and it is one that is considerably tattered 
and torn, but nevertheless ‘‘class’’ is the word. And really 
it was adorably swagger of her to lean back so neuras- 
theniclike, with just the right shade of bored stupidity on 
her pretty face, and her stockings matching the peacock 
blue of the car and all that. 

The girl was right about the Van Vrumms. They were 
all there—Uncle Zadoc, the shirt manufacturer, pulling 
down his cuffs as if he was fussed about something; and 
Zachariah, the cracker king, looking as crisp as one of his 
own soda biscuits; and Lemuel, the artist, unctuous as one 
of his tubes of rose madder. Evidently it had all been 
talked over before the arrival of Jack and Marie and 
there was nothing to do but touch off the domestic pin 
wheels. 
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“Young man,” said Ostrander, “‘you have been sum- 
moned here because of our purpose to present certain facts 
for your consideration—what we might refer to as impor- 
tant, stubborn facts.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack, meek and respectful. 

“Your future is one of them, and it is the desire of the 
Van Vrumms, expressed through this conference, to give 
as large a definition as possible to the financial and social 
status you will automatically assume by entering the 
family.” 

“Period,” dictated Jack under his breath as Ostrander 
paused. 

“As you are probably aware, I am president of the Van 
Vrumm Trust Company of this town.” 

Jack merely nodded. 

He knew all about it. Everyone knew about it. Why, 
the man was president of everything in Englebush from the 
gas works to the coal chutes. 

“In consideration of which fact,’’ continued Ostrander, 
“I am in a position to place you in that institution as 
cashier.” 

“Much obliged,” said Jack, ‘‘but I don’t expect to go to 
work until fall. Just now Marie is depending upon me to 
fill her young life with joy, but four or five months from 
now I might like to talk it over with you.” 

“Of course,” chirped Marie, ‘‘in the fall.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are going to spend 
whatever money you may have saved by idling away the 
summer?’’ asked Ostrander. : 

“Let me correct you,” said Jack. ““Not my money, bu 
Marie’s. She tells me she has a few hundred that will see 
us through until fall.” 

“Certainly,” said Marie, who was intent upon yes- 
ing everything that Jack might say, his remark about 
filling her young life with joy having made a big hit with 
her. 

Of course Jack did not know it at the time, but one of 
the reasons why Ostrander held himself calm and unper- 
turbed was due to the fact that he looked upon his son-in- 
law as a sort of holding company, something that would 
have to be temporarily financed pending a new issue of 
matrimonial stock. 

‘What do you figure on doing at that time—in the fall— 
if I may be so rude as to ask?”” quivered Ostrander, pulling 
out a tremolo stop. 

‘Manage Marie’s little estate that was left by her Uncle 
Zalmon,” replied Jack, lighting a cigarette. “‘As I said, we 
will talk it over with you later—after we get back from the 
shore.” 

Saying which, Jack moved toward the rosewood hall, 
where all the tin crusaders were loafing round with battle 
axes.and chin protectors. 

So far as he was concerned, the interview was over; 
and so far as he could see, but one member of the family 
had registered in the least human—that was Lemuel, the 
artist. 

There was a pleased but unholy grin on his homely old 
face and a wicked smile was frisking in his left eye—the 
one that was turned away from Ostrander. 

‘Before leaving,” said Ostrander, coming out into the 
hall, ‘I would like to inquire 
what your last employment con- 
sisted of?” 

“Publicity,” said Jack, be- 
coming interested at once. ‘‘ You 
see, it’s this way: I take a 
hitherto unknown, unexploited 
man, institution, business or 
commodity, and by the magic of 
idealism focus the interest of the 
nation upon my subject. For 
instance, I can a 

‘Never mind,” interrupted 
Ostrander, ‘“‘I prefer facts to 
idealism, and as I in- 
timated we will face a 
few of them later. It 
might be well, sir, as 
a preliminary to this 
future conference to 
remember that facts 
are stubborn things. 
I bid you good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

As they rolled out 
on the avenue and 
headed south for the 
Jersey shore Jack 
turned to Marie. 

“There is a good 
deal of the animal in 
your family, dearie,”’ 
said he. 

“What do you 
mean—animal?”’ 
asked Marie, thinking 
he referred to some- 
thing vampish. 
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“Tl mean your father. You see we come into this world 
animal, mental or spiritual. I’m spiritual.” 

“‘What am I?” asked Marie, snuggling up to him. 

‘You are my soul mate—that makes you spiritual right 
off the bat.” 

“Jack, you are wonderful.” 

“‘Leggo my arm or we'll ditch her. As I was saying, you 
got to be spiritual really to enjoy life. It’s our type that 
has pulled prehistoric man out of his cave and away from 
his clamshells. You heard what your father said about 
facts; that’s the ancestral hang-over, and it’s all animal. 
He calls facts stubborn things—I call them liars. You see, 
I claim that the real successes are made by men who refuse 
to recognize facts. Any day now I’m liable to write a book 
on my theories—and believe me, sweetness, it’ll be a 
cuckoo. I got the title, but that’s all so far.” 

‘‘What are you going to call it?” 

“The Instability of the Absolute.” 

“T just love to hear you talk,” said Marie. “You are 
so—so—spiritual-like. Go on—say some more’’—a sug- 
gestion to which he responded without further coaxing, as 
it was heaven to talk to Marie. So on they went with 
never a thought of Papa Van Vrumm, having elected to 
follow a self-determined course in their newly established 
league of matrimony. 

Zip goes a summer when life is young and love is true— 
like a tale that is told, a dream that is past—and ere Jack 
and his bride thought it possible the musicians were casing 
their instruments and the cottagers were putting up their 
storm doors and it was time to get back to Englebush. 

Then Marie, like a dutiful daughter, sat down and wrote 
these few lines: ‘‘ Dear father: We arrived all right. Have 
had a wonderful time and will be home September the 
tenth.” Having reached this point she thought and 
thought, but nothing would come, so she hastily added, 
“* Jack sends his love.” 

In the interest of plain truth it must be recorded that 
their home-coming was no drab little affair. The mad 
snorts which Jack drew from Marie’s roadster would have 
shamed the ring work of a Spanish toreador, and as a nat- 
ural consequence every lace curtain on the block quivered 
with jealousy. Oh, it was grand to see the pink dog 
basket with the patrician pup in it—one with Rip Van 
Winkle hair dripping down over his aristocratic nose— 
and all the golf bags and everything. 

The first matter of importance to claim their attention 
upon entering the house was a huge pile of mail, the most 
of which was of a social nature, but it was surprising to 
find how many bills had accumulated during their absence. 
There was an electric-light bill, a water bill and a gas bill. 

“You can’t help but admire him,” said Jack. 

“Who?” asked Marie. 

“Your father—he’s president of every one of these 
concerns.” Then he gave a gasp of surprise. 

“Hey! What do you think of this? It’s a special notice 
from: the gas works. Listen—‘If this account is not paid 
by September the tenth we will be 
compelled to discontinue theservice.’” 

‘““What date is this?” asked Marie. 

“The tenth.” 
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‘Well, what do they mean, ‘ Discontinue the service’?” 

“Tt means that they are going to shut off our gas,” 
answered Jack. 

“Impossible! Papa would not stand for it. I am sure 
that there is some mistake. I’ll telephone daddy right 
away and fix it. Leave it to me, dearie.” 

The telephone was in the next room and Jack continued 
his examination of the mail while awaiting Marie’s return. 
A moment later she was at his side and he knew that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“‘Oh, Jack! Somebody up at the gas office is awful mad! 
Honest, he’s frightful! Says he wants to talk to that pin- 
head husband of mine.’ 

It is remarkable how calm some men can be under dis- 
tressing circumstances. Jack lit a cigarette and walked 
into the adjoining room. Then he picked up the receiver 
and crowded right up to the transmitter. 

“Hello!” he shouted. ‘(Who is this I’m talking to 
anyway?” : 

“ An official of the gas company, and we want to know 
why we have got to wait four months for an insignificant 
amount like ninety cents. If you don’t come down to this 
office by four o’clock and pay this account we will send a 
man to discontinue the service. What kind of a putty man 
are you, doing business this way?” 

“Say, look here,” sputtered Jack, “I don’t allow no 
small-town gas official to talk to me like this.” 

Then he paused as a peculiar pstpst was coming over 
the wire. 

“‘ What’s the idea of this ‘pst’?”” asked Jack. “I thought I 
was talking to a man, but this sounds catty.” 

“Pst, it’s Lemuel,” said the voice—“‘you know—the 
artist. EXxcuse me for talking so low, but I don’t want 
Ostrander to hear me. You see he put me in down here 
at the gas office as a second vice assistant something or 
other and I come down afternoons and do the dirty work. 
He just told me to get you on the wire and bawl you out, 
but having discharged my bounden duty I wanted to tell 
you that he is a crab. Marie’s letter came in this morning 
and stirred him up considerable. He cussed for a half hour 
after reading her postscript about you sending your love. 
When can I come up and see you? I got a lot of things 
I want to say.” 

“Come up any time, Lemuel—right away if you want 
to. We will be glad to see you.” 

“All right, I’ll do it, but say—don’t fuss any about this 
ninety cents, because I’m paying it. I'll be right pee 

Upon returning to the room in which Marie was waiting, 
Jack informed her of the conversation with Lemuel. 

Then asked in a half-amused tone, ‘‘Did you send my 
love to your father?”’ 

“Certainly! I had room and it was awful hard work 
to know just what to say, so I slipped it in. Was it all 
right?” 

“Splendid!” replied Jack, taking a sheet of paper from 
his pocket and tearing it up. 

‘“What are you destroying?” asked Marie. 

“Oh, I’ve just decided not to write one 
of the chapters | intended to put into my 
book,” Jack replied briskly. 

“Which one?” 

“The one entitled, Love is a 
Lubricant.” 

“Oh,” said Marie. 

About twenty minutes later 
a tall prim man of sixty-odd 
made his way up the concrete 
walk to the door of the bunga- 
low. His face was a trifle nar- 
row and it was a frightened 
face—one that was over- 
shadowed by a narrow fright- 
ened derby. Still, taking it by 
and large, it was a good face, 
with lines going east 
and lines going west; 
in fact, so many of 
them that you could 
almost say, ‘‘Hereruns 
the Tropic of Capricorn 
and there goes the 
Tropic of Cancer.” 

It was Lemuel, and 
Jack met him at the 
door. 

‘Fix it so I can see 
you alone,’’ he whis- 
pered as Jack shook 
hands with him—a 
matter that was easily 
arranged as Marie’s 
housewifely interests 
were claiming her full 
attention. 

Even after they had 
entered the library and 
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closed the door Lemuel took the precaution of opening it 
again and peering out into the hall. Then he came close 
to Jack and shaded his mouth with his hand as he spoke: 

“T think Ostrander is slipping.” 

“How slipping?” asked Jack. 

Once again Lemuel looked round. 

“Financially,” he replied, and before Jack could offer 
any remark he moved up closer than before. 

“The whole damned family is slipping.” 

“How about the Van Vrumm that owns the cracker 
works?”’ asked Jack. 

“‘He’s been losing money for years.’ 

“There ought to be money in shirts. 
branch of the family?” 

“They were all right until they went into collars, but 
ever since that time they’ve been getting it in the neck.” 

“T see. Of course you can understand that it is hard for 
me to work up a healthy interest in all this.’ 

“Well, by Jocks, you better do it, because it is going to 
make you tear round some before you get through!” 

“T don’t quite get your drift,”’ said Jack. 

“Tt’s this way,’”’ explained Lemuel: “‘Marie’s money 
is all tied up in the cracker business and the shirt factory. 
You certainly stirred Ostrander up last spring when you 
told him you were going to manage Marie’s estate. It’s 
a nice sizable bunch of money too.” 

“How much?” asked Jack. 

** About five hundred thousand dollars.” 

Here—to Jack’s surprise—Lemuel edged toward the 
door as if he was about to bolt. In fact, he went so far as 
to open it. 

“T’m getting ready to say my fare thee well after I let 
loose my next installment,’’ he remarked. 

“Tn that case why not let it be ‘continued in our next’?”’ 
observed Jack. 

“No, sir, I’ve carried it round with me long enough,” 
said Lemuel, shoving his foot through the partly open door. 
“T’ve had ten thousand dollars of Marie’s money myself 
and I’m ashamed of it on account of spending the whole 
amount so foolish.” 

“How was that, Lemuel?”’ 

“Went to Paris, thinking I could improve my art.” 

To Lemuel’s surprise Jack laughed as if he enjoyed his 
statement. 

“Come back here, Lemuel, and sit down. You can 
probably tell me some of the things I should know in con- 
nection with my wife’s inheritance. It came from her Uncle 
Zalmon—not?”’ 

“Ves, and Ostrander was to manage it until such time 
as she was married. He’s a wonderful manager. He’s 
managed me all my life and just now he is figuring how he 
can put the fear of God into your heart. He thinks that 
you are going to disrupt all his plans.” 

“e How? ” 

“By demanding an accounting. You can do it too. 
Zalmon’s been dead four years, and during that time he 
has been free to invest Marie’s money, as it was so stipu- 
lated in the will. But say, his judgment hasn’t been worth 
that!” Here Lemuel disdainfully snapped his fingers. 
“No, sir; or he wouldn’t have dumped something like two 
hundred thousand into Zachariah’s cracker works and 
about the same amount into Zadoce’s shirt factory. Of 
course I had to put up collateral when I got the ten thou- 
sand, but what do you suppose it was?”’ 

“T don’t know—what was it?”’ 

“Shirt-factory stock—some I got stuck on when the 
blame thing was organized. Yes, sir; I put in every dollar 
I received from my father’s estate and I’m still waiting 
for dividends. Some management!”’ 

“How does Ostrander account for it?” 

“He accounts for everything by laying down facts. 
Tells how solid the investment is. How many years it 
takes to establish trade-marks and things like that.” 

“You know, my father-in-law’s theories concerning facts 
are very interesting to me,’”’ said Jack, “‘but they are 
contrary to what I believe is the truth. He calls facts 
stubborn things—I call them liars.” 

“Tf you ever tell him that I hope I will be round so I can 
listen to the conversation.” 

“TI shall probably do it some day. You see, I am getting 
ready to write a book and I take subjects like this: The 
Impossibility of the Inevitable. Then I write a chapter on 
that. Or I think up one like this: The Changefulness of 
the Finality, and write a few thousand words on that.” 

“T don’t get it,” said Lemuel. 

“Well, nobody does,” replied Jack. “Like all brain- 
staggering innovations, it’s hard to understand and I’ve 
got to work it out in principle first. Just now I am looking 
for subjects so I can demonstrate my theories.”’ 

“T calculate that it must be something like that Hindu 
hypnotism where they throw a rope in the air and then 
climb up it,” said Lemuel. 

“Precisely !”? exclaimed Jack, slapping him on the back. 
“Now you got it—the very same idea, except that we call 
it Publicity Work; a school in which one learns the Easi- 
ness of the Impossibility. Do you know of any good 
subjects?” 
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“‘T can suggest one that would have given Aladdin nerv- 
ous prostration before he got through. Don’t honestly 
believe he could have done it if he had rubbed all the 
nickel plate off his lamp.” 

“Name it,” said Jack. 

“Winding a buyer for one of my paintings. I have been 
at it for thirty years and nobody seems to think my work 
amounts tomuch. You couldn’t start in on anything more 
impossible than that, and after selling one of them you 
might try to make the shirt factory and the collar works 
pay dividends.” 

“By Jove, you are right!” 

“Seems to me that if I could sell just one and live for 
just one day after I had sold it I would be ready to die,” 
continued Lemuel, and there was a quavering note of 
pathos in his voice that stirred Jack. 

“Why the extra day, Lemuel?”’ asked Jack. 

“Because it would be my day in paradise. I would walk 
the streets and laugh. I would want to kiss all the children 
and smile at all the lovely women, and every other step 
I’d say ‘Thank God for this day.’ Oh, you don’t know 
what it means to work all your life according to your lights 
and then feel that you had not made good.” 

“Lemuel, I want to ask you a question. Have you ever 
painted with this sort of feeling in your heart?”’ 

“Yes, I have just finished one that has given me a 
whole lot of comfort, but then I have felt that way before. 
I get ’em into the exhibitions, but nothing ever happens.” 

“Tell me about this one you like so much.” 

“Tt’s a scene on the edge of a desert, with the first 
shadows of advancing night, and in the distance a house of 
God that has stood through the centuries. The evening 
mists are settling and through the purple haze the crum- 
bling belfry of the ancient church can just be distinguished. 
You see, my temple is symbolical of the God I have tried 
to show in the quietness of the desert.”’ 

Jack had reached over and grasped Lemuel by the hand. 

“We are going to make that painting famous, Lemuel,” 
said he. 

“But you have never seen it!”’ 

*‘T don’t have to. You have described it—that is suf- 
ficient.” 

“No,” said Lemuel, ‘‘it is not sufficient. I want you 
to visit my studio to-morrow and judge for yourself. It 
is in the loft over the gas office.” 

At ten o’clock the following morning Jack climbed the 
stairs with Lemuel, who ushered him into the spacious 
room which served as a studio. With true artistic instinct 
Lemuel so placed his canvas that the diffused light seemed 
to caress it with loving care. 

Then as they faced it he did that which lifted Jack’s 
heart to the choky spot all kindly hearts like to slip into 
once in a while. The old gentleman had raised his hat as 
he gazed upon the painting he considered his masterpiece, 
and across his wrinkled face came a smile—one that bore 
the impress of dignity, because of its simplicity, and Jack 
knew that the old artist was pleased with his work. 

A moment only did Lemuel permit himself to gaze upon 
his creative work, but in that moment Jack caught the 
glimmer of a great thought—one that ventured into the 
borderland between the human and the divine, for he 
remembered that the Creator of the universe had likewise 
gazed upon His own handiwork and pronounced it good. 

“T’m sorry, but I’ll have to be going,” said Lemuel, 
“because Ostrander wants me to pull out a gas meter 
where they have not paid their bill.” Saying which, he 
departed with almost as much dejection as he might have 
shown over a contemplated visit to Dante’s Inferno. 

As near as Jack could determine without measurement, 
Lemuel’s canvas was forty by sixty. The technic of com- 
position and balance reflected both harmony and restraint. 
It was asymphony of desert grays and twilight purples, as 
if the setting sun beyond the distant range had been loath 
to withdraw the last touch of color; and to emphasize this 
the belfry on the mission church had caught the final flash 
of light, even as it surrendered to an encircling scarf of 
mist. For at least a half hour Jack paced the studio and 
viewed the painting from every angle. Then suddenly he 
laughed—a ringing joyous laugh that was accompanied 
by a gleeful slap on his knee. 

“T’ve got it!” he chuckled. “I’ve got it!” 

After that he could scarcely wait Lemuel’s return, and 
by way of passing his time began searching the obscure 

corners of the studio, from which he drew a miscellaneous 
collection of finished and unfinished paintings and draw- 
ings. They were evenly divided between marines and 
landscapes, but no matter what the subject the mists were 
always in evidence. In one painting they might be sweep- 
ing through the valley; in another they capped the moun- 
tain peak. There were morning mists, melting with the 
dawn; wintry mists, cold and bleak—but always the drift- 
ing mists. 

‘So this is the work of a man who is engaged in pulling 
out gas meters,” said Jack in wonder and surprise. 

Directly he heard the clatter of Lemuel mounting the 
stair and met him at the door. 

“What is the next exhibition in New York where you 
might have a chance to hang this canvas?’’ he asked. 
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“The annual exhibition of the Palette and Pigment 
Club,” replied Lemuel. ‘“‘It takes place in about two 
weeks. I used to exhibit my work there each year, but 
gave it up just before visiting Paris.” 

“This is the canvas we want to send, Lemuel. 
leave all the details to you?” 

“Yes, they will be comparatively easy as I am still 
a member.” 

Almost before Lemuel had answered, Jack was examin- 
ing his time-table for the purpose of learning how soon he 
could reach the city. The first thing he did upon arriving 
there was to hire a taxi. 

“Tt’s going to be an all-day job,” Jack explained to the 
chauffeur as he climbed in, ‘“‘and I want to make about 
fifty calls.’ 

It was the commencement of a very busy day, for Jack 
had compiled a list which embraced the names of practi- 
cally every friend he had in New York. Throughout the 
day he rushed from point to point. Now the taxi would 
stop at the office of a morning newspaper and Jack would 
rush in and ask for a certain reporter. Again he would call 
at the editorial rooms of an evening paper, where he would 
talk to a rewrite man. Then he would dash uptown for the 
purpose of locating some friend he knew had been engaged 
in publicity work during the great war-fund drive. And 
that evening at least a dozen of them—editors, publicity 
directors, special writers—dined with him at a Park 
Avenue hotel. They were men who live in an atmosphere 
of quick decisions, where minds are trained to probe 
quickly—physicians who knew the pulse of public opinion — 
and when Jack outlined the method whereby he intended 
to focus the attention of the country upon Lemuel’s 
picture they admitted the cleverness of his scheme. 

“Boys,” said Jack in recapitulation, “I don’t give a 
whoop about-the publicity end of it at this time—that is 
going to take care of itself—but I do care a whole lot about 
the support you give me during the exhibition. If you will 
help me shove this thing for the first four days I can make 
it a wallop.” , 

“T’ll tell you what I will do,” said Jadwin, who was 
Sunday editor of one of the great New York dailies: “‘If 
the scheme breaks as big as you predict I’ll feature it in the 
magazine section. Of course this little idea of yours will 
put human interest in the picture, even though it does not 
pass as a work of art.” 

As a matter of fact, Jadwin did more than this. He 
induced the city editor to publish an interesting account of 
the origin and history of the Palette and Pigment Club the 
following morning—one that linked it with the honored 
Knickerbocker traditions of the city and paved the way 
for any feature that might follow. 

Upon the opening day the spacious gallery of the club 
was comfortably filled by three o’clock and unquestionably 
it was a superconservative assembly, for of such are the 
Fifth Avenue patrons of art—correct, austere, critical. 
However, one thing pleased Jack, for even before he had 
laid his finger on the publicity button he noticed that 
Lemuel’s painting was attracting attention. But allin a 
dignified orderly manner. It was the one thing he had 
prayed for. An hour later most of his friends had arrived 
and when he realized it his heart slipped right into slow 
time, because he knew that chance was fiddling his en- 
trance as the miracle man. But it was too late for post 
mortem—it was do or die now. 

Ten minutes later, all according to schedule, his sup- 
porting company of willing workers—at least fifteen of 
them—were standing in front of Lemuel’s painting. The 
group had formed slowly as two or three would pause 
there on their way round the gallery. Their teamwork was 
splendid. For instance, Bollz, of the Registered Press 
Association, was wiping his glasses to insure a clearer 
view; Carter, of the Mat and Film Syndicate, was crowd- 
ing forward as if eager to gain a full and comprehensive 
view of detail; others were seeking the center of the gal- 
lery that they might try the effect of distance; and a few 
had drawn their heads close, as if listening to the remarks 
of one who knew what he was talking about. 

Then it was that Jack joined the group in front of the 
painting and nudged the signal that was to move his work 
on to the dénouement. 

“Tt is a wonderful thought on the part of the artist,’ 
said one, ‘“‘and shows -how easily we can all be influenced 
through imagination.” 

“And yet it is quite easy to understand,” observed 
another. ‘‘ You see, he has made everything subservient to 
the belfry—it is the first thing that catches the eye.” 

“Hach time I look at it I think I can see the bell swing- 
ing,’”’ was the comment of a third. 

“That is because.of the masterly shadows he has incor- 
porated in the belfry,”’ said the first speaker. 

Then a voice louder than the others struck the keynote 
of Jack’s big thought. 

“As for me, gentlemen, each time I look at the belfry I 
hear the solemn notes of a bell. That painting is a religious 
symphony.” : 

Throughout the afternoon Jack’s friends would form 
and reform in front of Lemuel’s painting, and each time 
some one of the number would allude to the swinging bell 
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and each time there would be a larger 
number of strangers present; and that 
evening—to Jack’s great joy—he discov- 
ered a group of critical spectators, not one 
of whom was known to him. Even as he 
marveled a gentleman accompanied by a 
lady spoke to the attendant at the door. 

“Pardon me, but which is the painting 
with the swinging bell?” 

Later in the evening he overheard an- 
other interesting bit of conversation—the 
remark of a young lady to her escort. 

“Really it is a most remarkable thing 
about that Van Vrumm picture—every 
time I look at it I can actually hear the 
vibrations of a tolling bell.” 

Before taking the late train for Engle- 
bush that night. Jack telephoned all his 
newspaper friends. 

“Shoot your copy on the swinging bell— 
it is going big.” 

And now it is in order to relate the 
strangest incident connected with Lem- 
uel’s painting—one that occurred while 
Jack was at breakfast the following morn- 
ing. He was going through the papers—as 
well as a distressing moment of torture and 
suspense—to find out what they had to say. 
However, Marie could see that everything 
was all right—he was smiling. Yes, it had 
evidently gone over big. The captions told 
thestory. Onehad it, ‘The Swinging Bell”; 
another, “The Ringing Bell.” Why, his 
friends had stood by him to a man, but 
what was this? 

““Ye gods, Marie, listen! It is written by 
the biggest art critic in the country. 


“THE Mystic MISTS OF 
LEMUEL VAN VRUMM 


“Tf Blakelock idealized the moonlight it 
has remained for Lemuel Van Vrumm to 
immortalize the mists.” 


Then followed a critical estimate of his 
work as an artist, one which paid tribute 
to his technique and his genius. 

“‘Marie, do you get it? He refers to him 
as a genius, and all I ever had in mind was 
to put over the magic of his swinging bell. 
It came to me the first day I laid eyes on 
the painting. His shadows sort of hypno- 
tized me into believing I saw it move, and 
I made up my mind that if I saw it I could 
make the public do the same; but this 
critical estimate of his work will make him 
famous.” 

And it did, for Jadwin’s magazine article 
the following Sunday seemed to be the one 
thing needed to focus the attention of the 
art world upon the work of Lemuel Van 
Vrumm. And on Tuesday morning the 
president of the Palette and Pigment Club 
was frantically calling up Englebush to get 
in touch with the artist. At last he suc- 
ceeded in locating Lemuel at the gas office, 
but as fate would have it Ostrander an- 
swered the New York call, though Lemuel 
was at work in the next room screwing little 
brass plates onto greasy gas meters. 

“T want tospeak to Lemuel Van Vrumm,”’ 
said the president of the club. 

“He’s busy,” was the curt reply of Os- 
trander. 

“Tell him that we have received an offer 
for his painting. In fact, we have had two 
offers, but the best one is eighty-five 
hundred dollars.” 

“Bight thousand five hundred for one of 
Lemuel’s paintings? Say, what dumb fool 
is this talking anyway?” 

Here the face of Lemuel! appeared at the 
door—a face that had grown twenty years 
younger in two minutes. 

“Lemuel, you finish putting on those 
plates,” Ostrander gruffly commanded. 

“‘Glory be! Heaven be praised!” ex- 
claimed Lemuel. ‘‘Put ’em on yourself!” 
Saying which, he tossed the bunch of little 
brass plates up toward the ceiling and 
allowed them to clatter all over the office. 
“Put ’em on yourself—and then do some- 
thing for me.”’ 

““What do you mean—‘ do something for 
me’?”’ screeched Ostrander. 

“Sit on a tack, you old crab, sit on a 
tack!” shouted Lemuel, and before Os- 
trander could offer a word of protest he was 
flying toward the railroad station so fast 
that his old-fashioned coattails were sticking 
out as stiff as a baker’s wooden shovel. 

But after all Lemuel was human and 
success has a way of making the whole 
world nothing but sunshine and roses, so 
by the time he reached New York he was 
sorry that he had suggested the tack idea 
to Ostrander. On the other hand, certified 
ehecks had always been excellent mollifiers 
in the Van Vrumm family, and when Lem- 
uél returned with such a fair instrument of 
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exchange, totaling a valuation of eight 
thousand five hundred, Ostrander was not 
only mollified but he became mellow. He 
actually telephoned for allthe Van Vrumms, 
suggesting that they thrust their feet under 
the Dordrecht mahogany that night for 
dinner. In truth, he was more than mel- 
low—he was oozing with graciousness, so 
much so that he sent word for Jack and 
Marie to join them. 

Such is the magic of golden ducats; such 
the pride that blossoms under the conscious- 
ness of having a member of the family make 
good. So Lemuel was toasted and Lemuel 
was stuffed. He was called a genius—a 
credit to all the Van Vrumms, dead: or 
alive. And then—oh, shame!—down in his 
naughty heart Jack wondered why they 
had not discovered all this talent before. 

“Dog-gone it,” said he to Marie out in 
the hall behind one of the tin crusaders, 
“who put this over anyway?”’ 

“Tyt—tut!” said Marie. “You got the 
wrong number—ring off.” 

So back into the library she led him, 
where they arrived in time to hear Lemuel 
say, ‘‘The gratitude and applause of the 
Van Vrumms is far sweeter than any trib- 
ute the public might ever offer, but at the 
same. time honor to whom. honor is due.” 
And with a broad sweep of his hand he 
pointed to Jack, who was just entering the 
room. ‘Ostrander, I owe my success to 
your worthy and respected son-in-law. 
Without his magnificent assistance my 
painting would still be in the loft over the 
gas office.” 

Then one of those painful silences fol- 
lowed—the kind that have frigidity and 
density enough to permit of sawing into 
blocks convenient for refrigerating pur- 
poses. Ostrander coughed, Zadoc blew his 
nose and Zachariah studied the little birds 
that were frescoed on the ceiling. 

“Very creditable on your part, Lemuel, 
I can assure you,” began Ostrander. ‘But 
who painted this picture?” 

“T did of course.” 

“Certainly you did—a fact which no one 
will deny. We therefore start with an ab- 
solute fact—Number One, as we might say. 
I think that even my son-in-law will admit 
that I am correct so far.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Jack, “‘but I’m really 
not in accord with your views concerning 
facts.” 

“You are not?’’ questioned Ostrander 
in surprise. ‘‘ Please explain.” 

“Well, since you request it, you refer to 
facts as being stubborn, whereas I claim 
that minds, not facts, are the stubborn 
things we have to contend with. A change 
of mind will produce a change in those 
conditions which you refer to as facts.” 

“My boy,” said Ostrander in all his 
dignity, ‘‘I shall speak plain. The sale of 
Lemuel’s picture was largely a matter of 
accident—just a fortunate combination 
of cireumstances—that is all.” 

“You mean a happenstance,” said Marie, 
who was becoming uneasy and just had to 
say something. 

‘Daughter, what do you mean by that?” 

“‘T got it out of one of the chapters Jack 
is going to incorporate in his book where he 
says, ‘There are no happenstances, but all 
great spectacular events occur because 
someone has willed it to sweat blood.’”’ 

“That’s it—that’s it!’’ exclaimed Lem- 
uel. ‘I’m fully acquainted with Jack’s 
theories. Why, only the other day he told 
me that he could even make Zachariah’s 
cracker works pay dividends.” 

Then it was that Zachariah showed evi- 
dence of articulate speech. 

“Tf he can do that,” he mumbled, and 
hee started all over again. “‘If he can do 
that #2 

“Tt’ll be like picking thorns off of fig 
trees—huh?”’ finished Marie. 

“Something like it,’”’ he admitted. 

“Well, Jack can do it,’”’ continued Marie. 
“Anyway, somebody has got to come to 
life. See the money we got tied up in that 
plant!”’ 

“How much of my wife’s money is in- 
vested in your concern?” asked Jack of 
Zachariah. 

“About two hundred thousand—not, 
Ostrander?” 

“About,” replied the latter. “‘But con- 
sidering the fact that x 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Jack. ‘‘Con- 
sidering the fact that the plant is tied up 
neck and feet with everything going out 
and nothing coming in—you are wab- 
bling.”’ 

“Look here ” began Ostrander. 

““Oh, come, let’s tell the truth! This is 
a family affair and why not be honest?” 
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For at least an hour after that Jack was 
asking questions—size of plant, capac- 
ity, sales, territory covered, competition, 
method of packing. He even asked minute 
details concerning the exact number of 
crackers in the big seller, the advertised 
package that made up three-fourths of 
their output. Then he lit a cigarette. That 
was Jack’s way when anything big was 
forming. 

Zachariah had been greatly interested 
during Jack’s fusillade of direct and perti- 
nent questions and his respect began to 
increase accordingly. 

“When could you come over and visit 
the plant?’”’ he asked. 

“T won’t have to,” replied Jack. ‘‘I can 
tell you how to pay dividends without 
leaving my chair.” 

“Crazy as a loon,” muttered Ostrander 
under his breath. 

“What do you suggest?’”’ asked Zach- 
ariah in a whisper. 

“Put one cracker less in every package 
you sell,” said Jack. 

Whereupon Lemuel slapped Ostrander 
on the back so hard that his glasses bounded 
right off his nose. 

‘What did I tell you—isn’t hea wonder?” 

Consulting a list of figures he had made 
during Zachariah’s recital of details, Jack 
continued: 

“You are selling by the package—not by 
the pound. For instance, take this brand 
you call the Palestine Jelly Tart. You now 
pack eleven of them in your standard 
earton. By taking one out you will gain 
another package out of every ten. Ii your 
figures are correct this alone will give you 
something like fifty thousand dollars with 
which to start paying dividends at the end 
of your next fiscal year. Come, Marie, it is 
time we were going.” 

“Great Jehoshaphat!” exclaimed Zadoc. 
““When can I get you to come over to the 
shirt factory?” 

‘What is the matter over there?”’ asked 
Jack with a yawn. 

“We are losing money so fast that we 
cannot pay our bills—that’s what. We 
were doing fine up to the time we com- 
menced to make collars.” 

“How are you on quality?”’ 

“No one can touch us—that isn’t our 
trouble. Our rival has just put a striped 
collar on the market that is cleaning up 
everything in sight and it finds us with 
enough white collars in stock to supply 
every white man in the civilized world. 
All our Western salesmen are coming in— 
they can’t sell a thing. Guess you can’t 
solve that one,’’ said Zadoce. 

“Tt’s easy,’ said Jack. 

“Easy!” they all exclaimed. 

“That’s what I said. When can I have 
a look at your factory?” 

““To-morrow morning,”’ said Zadoc. 

Shortly after this Jack and Marie took 
their departure, but he was unusually 
quiet. 

“Do you really know what to do in con- 
nection with Uncle Zadoc’s business?” 
asked Marie. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” he replied. 

“But you told them it was easy.” 

“‘Of course I did. I always tell people the 
things I know they want to hear.” 

“Tm beginning to think that maybe 
you are slipping,” said Marie. 

““Maybe I am,” replied Jack. 

It looked very much like it as Jack 
trailed after his Uncle Zadoc the next 
morning. The truth was that not a single 
corrective thought came to him as they 
went through the collar department of the 
shirt factory. Two big things confronted 
him—overproduction and lack of sales. 
Their product was not moving in any of 
the established trade zones. 

After going over the plant he had a long 
talk with the sales manager, who con- 
firmed Zadoc’s statement that their com- 
petitor was simply wiping them off the 
slate. His striped collars were going like a 
forest fire. Of course while it lasted the run 
would be phenomenal, but like all novel- 
ties it was bound to end. How soon? That 
was the question. 

“Have you ever tried to end it?” asked 
Jack. 

“That would be impossible,” said the 
sales manager. 

The word “‘impossible” stirred Jack. It 
was a term. he never countenanced. 

“You are wrong,” said he, looking the 
manager square in the eye. 

Then he turned to Zadoc. 

“Let me have a list of the cities where 
this striped-collar thing is the worst—the 
places where it is affecting you the most. 
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I will leave for a trip on to-night’s ex- 
press.” 

“Also a list of the firms we sell?” asked 
Zadoce. ° 

“No, I don’t want to know anything 
about them.” 

“But it is through them that our sales 
are made,” protested Zadoc. 

“Look here,” said Jack, ‘you just told 
me that they had stopped selling your 
product.” 

“Yes, but aM 

“That’s it!” said Jack. “The same old 
line of thought. Listen! I do things dif- 
ferent. All I want is the location of the 
territory where you used to sell and where 
you are not selling now.” 

That night he took an express train for 
the West. Three—four days went by and 
no word from him except that Marie re- 
ceived a postal from Chicago. Then a week 
and no word. The second week also 
went by. 

Following this the most disquieting news 
reached Zadoc from one of their Western 
men. Jack had received a shipment of 
striped collars from their hated rival. They 
reached him at a point one hundred miles 
west of Chicago. It was a large shipment 
amounting to several hundred gross. What 
could he have in mind, to order striped 
collars from their competitor? 

About this time a wonderful thing oc- 
curred. They received an order from their 
largest jobber in that territory; the second 
day following more orders from the same 
locality; that very afternoon additional 
business. It began to look like old times. 
Business was coming in from every section 
of the West—still no word from Jack. 
Finally Williams, the star salesman of the 
Zadoc plant, arrived. 

““Who is that snappy little guy you have 
shot out into my territory?” he asked with 
a grin. 

““My nephew,” answered Zadoc. ‘What 
the mischief is he doing? We have not 
heard from him in a month.” 

“All I can tell you is what I saw him do 
in Wisconsin. In one of the places I stopped 
there was a street cleaners’ and garbage 
collectors’ parade and that fellow had every 
man in it decorated with a striped collar. 
Then I saw him distributing them to the 
negro porters down at the railroad terminal. 
Say, there wasn’t a negro waiter in the city 
that didn’t have on one of those collars. 
And the next day the Western Cuff and 
Cravat Company, who own the biggest 
chain of stores west of the Appalachians, 
told me that the striped collar was becom- 
ing too common for their trade and gave 
me that first big order I sent in last week.” 

“Ye gods!” exclaimed the sales manager. 
“That explains his consignment of collars 
from our competitor. He’s made them so 
common that the craze is broken.” 

Two days later a travel-stained young 
man came in from the West so weary that 
he almost fell into bed with his boots on. 
About ten o’clock the next morning his 
wife went in to waken him, but found him 
sitting up in bed with pad and pencil. 

“T’ve been anxious to come in for the 
last hour,” she said. ‘‘Lemuel telephoned 
about an hour ago and said that there had 
been an awful row up at the house last 
night. Uncle Zadoc wants you to come into 
the shirt works and Uncle Zachariah says 
he needs you in the biscuit factory, but 
papa settled the whole thing with just one 
question.” 

“What was it?” 

‘““He asked them whose son-in-law you 
were anyway? Said that he considered you 
the one big asset in his family.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Jack, “but I can’t 
oblige any of them.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’ve commenced my book.” 

“Let me see what you have written,” 
said Marie, taking the pad away from him. 


“Considering the fact that all new scien- 
tific formulas are 


That was as far as she read—then she 
tore it up. 

“Hey there! 
questioned Jack. 

“I’m saving you from the same old pre- 
historic urge—the one you call the ‘Ances- 
tral Hang-Over.’ You have commenced 


What are you doing?” 


your book by acknowledging that there is 


such a thing as a fact.” 
Jack hung his head rather sheepishly. 
“Get right up and shave,” commanded 


Marie. ‘We are going to motor into the | 


city. Then we are going to a good show— 
you need it.” ; 
“That’s a fact,’ said Jack, ‘‘I do.” 
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ORTABLE electric cord is only as 
good as the covering that protects 
it. What kind do you choose—a thin 
strand, braided covering—or Duracord ? 


Duracord is different. It has a cov- 
ering of thick, heavy strands woven like 
fire hose. It can be battered and 
pounded and abused and stands up as 
no other cord will. 


Here is the ordinary 
braided cablecovering. 

ote the open and 
porous construction, 
easily cut, stretched or 
unraveled. Compare 
it with Duracord. 


In laboratory tests it resisted the 
pounding of heavy hammers, twenty 
times longer than ordinary braided 
cord. It stood fifteen times the abra- 
sion of ordinary cord. In actual use it 

_has proved itself so many times supe- 


This is Duracord. 
Thick, heavy strands, 
woven like a piece of 
fire hose, not braided. 
Picture shows outside 4 


covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed, 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds. 


“What a Woven covering means 
to portable electric cord 


rior to other cords as to be a positive 
economy. 


Shipbuilders, manufacturing plants 
of all kinds, theatres, mines, railroads, 
etc., are specifying Duracord wherever 
a portable electric cord is required to 
withstand hard service. 


Duracord will save you money—it 
will make money for you if you use 
it in your product. But don’t buy it 
till you see for yourself why it is so 
good. 


Send for samples of Duracord and 
ordinary cord—test them, compare 
them in every way. Ask your electrical 
jobber about Duracord or write us. 


“TRADE-MARK 
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An Authorial Invasion 


VERY incoming liner lands a freight of English 
K | authors on these pleasant shores and an occasional 

Spanish one. Apparently the embargo has been 
lifted, the English authors turned loose from the corral 
where Lord Beaverbrook had them all propagandizing 
during the war. The press-agented pilgrimage of English 
writers from the land of the depreciated douceur of the 
emaciated pound sterling to the abode of the robust recom- 
pense of the hundred-cent dollar is in multitudinous and 
expectant swing. 

From them we learn much about ourselves that is 
interesting and hitherto unknown, especially concerning 
our native writers. To be sure, we scan the lists of them 
in vain for the name of Kipling or Conrad or Shaw or 
Barrie or Wells; but who are we to hold ideas as to who 
the first-rate men of English letters are against the blurbs 
of the American publishers who shriek at us that these 
visitors are that same, who inform us at what bookstalls 
their works may be obtained? 

We learned, for example, from one that we have but four 
writers in this country who can be held as comparable in 
any way to dozens and scores of English writers. 

However, there is hope. The English authors offer them- 
selves generously to take up the slack. Their wares are for 
sale, and the authors of them are here pushing sales by 
exposing themselves on every lecture platform, to inter- 
viewers, to movie men, at women’s clubs and teas and 
sewing circles and luncheons. 

They love their art, but, oh, you American dollar! The 
line forms at the right, and be sure to have the exact 
change ready. Hautographs ’arf a crown hextra. 


One Flag—Three Colors 


E BELIEVE that the country eventually will settle 

down to work on a peace basis and not a war basis. 
None the less, since the country seems in some instances 
so slow and uncertain about the aforesaid settling, we 
need not fail to record approval of certain remarks made 
not long ago in the Chicago speech of Major General 
Wood, while addressing a body of new-mown American 
citizens. 

“There is only one way to deal with so-called 
radicals: Smash those who carry the red flag and those 
who follow it as you would a foreign enemy invading our 
soil. It is the test of your new citizenship to forget Euro- 
pean blood antagonisms and keep in mind that there is 
only one class in this country—Americans. Honesty and 
uprightness of character are all that count here. In this 
country we want but one flag, one language, and loyalty 
to but one ideal—that of American democracy.” 

Yes. One flag in America is enough. It must not be 
monochromic, and it must not have birds on it. For native- 
born or foreign-born citizens—and for transients as well— 
it must show those certain well-established colors now 
fairly well known as red, white and blue. 


What Organized Labor Lacks 


CCORDING to bland theorists the crying needs of 
labor are more hours of leisure in which to consider 
the things of the spirit and a more authoritative voice in 
plant management. Men of large affairs who have at 
heart the interests of labor feel that it has other needs 
which are much more pressing and are of a character far 
more fundamental and significant. The two wanting 
foundation stones without which organized labor cannot 
safely build for the future are not concessions that can be 
wrested from employers by threats, by strikes or by 
Washington conferences. They must be won, if they are 
to be won at all, by the less exhilarating means of stern 
self-discipline and by adherence to the simplest and most 
ancient rule of business. 

These two indispensables are public respect, based upon 
a record for scrupulous dealing, and able executives in 
whom the whole country, employer and employed alike, 
reposes unshaken confidence. The former must be earned 
and accorded before the latter can become common. 

The average hand worker is quite as honest in his 
dealings with his fellows as the average business man, but 
when a thousand or ten thousand of these personally 
square fellows are organized into a union some of the virtue 
of the individuals seems to evaporate and the clean-cut 
personal notion of good faith and of the sanctity of agree- 
ments goes glimmering. Representatives of labor confer 
with employers and bargains are struck, and almost at 
once public and employers begin to wonder if organized 
labor will abide by its agreement through thick and thin 
and live up to the obligations entered into by its leaders 
in its behalf. 


This disappearance of personal conscience when men 
unite for common gain is no new thing, nor is it a phenom- 
enon that is monopolized by union labor. Only a few 
years ago Theodore Roosevelt suddenly turned public 
scrutiny upon various smug well-tailored gentlemen who 
passed the plate in church on Sunday, gave liberally to 
foreign missions and spent the rest of their time managing 
powerful corporations unscrupulously and lawlessly. 

Heavy fines and earnest talk of prison sentences for the 
malefactors of industry quickly put the fear of God into 
the hearts of the guilty corporation managers. But what 
was of much deeper import, an aroused public opinion, for 
the first time since the ascendancy of big business, forced 
upon it a corporate conscience. There came a swift and 
unmistakable change of heart that was like a new dispen- 
sation founded upon recognition of the principle that 
what is wrong for a man to do for his own private interest 
is no less wrong when done for the benefit of employers or 
stockholders. What was thought a subversive doctrine 
a decade or two ago is to-day unchallenged. 

Long before Moses brought the Ten Commandments 
down the slopes of-Mount Sinai the foundations of business 
ethics were laid and the law merchant had begun to take 
form. Even in oldest Babylon the kindergarten of trade 
taught that a merchant or contractor must keep his word 
and meet his obligations. When the world was still young 
those who bought or borrowed or assumed undertakings 
for pay knew that a reputation for keeping their word was 
more precious than any of their tangible assets. Then as 
now it was the cornerstone of credit, and all but the 
children of folly knew it. The principle is no longer 
thought debatable except by the devil’s disciples and by 
the apostles of Nietzsche. 

The wisest leaders of organized labor do not blink the 
fact that its greatest handicap rises from its half-hearted 
support—or easy repudiation—of the basic rule to which 
successful business owes most of its stability. Labor has 
too often aped the vices of business and ignored its virtues. 
The greed and avarice of business it has always denounced 
and has often copied. The primary law of trade, that 
promises must be kept for better or for worse, must have 
its universal acceptance and unqualified support. 

Union organization makes it easy to break irksome 
agreements and to repudiate the pledges of honest leaders 
when momentary advantage is the tempter’s guise. Too 
often such breaches of faith go unpunished and unrebuked 
by the organization. 

When strikes affecting entire communities occur they 
are usually settled, not in a court of law but in a court 
of equity with Public Opinion on the bench. Common 
Opinion is an untrained jurist who is no hair splitter or legal 
quibbler, but one who nevertheless is apt to hand down 
verdicts that do substantial justice. 

In facing such a court neither party to an industrial issue 
should forget two ancient rules of equity: The plaintiff 
who asks for a verdict in equity must come into court 
with clean hands; he must have exercised good faith 
throughout the entire transaction. Second: He who 
seeks equity must do equity. 

These are the terms and the only terms upon which either 
labor or management can fairly appeal for public sympathy 
and for the favorable verdict that it commonly carries 
with it. 

Organized labor is fighting for the right of collective 
bargaining, because it believes—and believes with reason— 
that if it can drive a good bargain the other party to it— 
that is to say, the employers—will live up to their side of 
the agreement. If this were not true there would be no 
issue, for men do not fight for that which they do not be- 
lieve can give them advantage. 

Employers object to the idea of collective bargaining 
more in practice than in principle. “In theory, it is fair 
enough,” they say. “‘But what justice is there in making 
a collective agreement which will be enforced against us to 
the smallest comma but which we are powerless to keep in 
effect if the union determines to side-step or go back upon 
its word? What hold have we upon the other party to the 
agreement? Absolutely none.’ 

Unhappily the employers—not always blameless them- 
selves—have a long score of grievances under this head, and 
it will require something far more substantial than a recital 
of finespun theories by amateur uplifters to imbue them 
with that commercial faith and trust in organized labor 
which they accord to fellow business men with whom they 
have had satisfactory dealings. 

Shiftiness is the unpardonable business sin. It not only 
makes employers wary and suspicious, but it deprives 
organized labor of the skilled services of the men who have 
the greatest gifts of leadership. There is no reason why the 
great labor unions should not have for their chief execu- 
tives more men whom the whole country would regard as 
the equals in honesty, ability and constructive leadership 
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of the capitalistic representatives of our basic industries. 
These powerful labor organizations can well afford to 
retain the services of men of extraordinary ability and of 
the highest reputation. They are in a position to bid as 
high as the richest corporations. 

The rub would come when the great man asked himself 
if he dared trust his reputation in their hands. If he 
should give a pledge in behalf of his prospective employ- 
ers could they be relied upon to keep it? Would they 
play the game according to accepted rules? Would they 
in the long run be employers to be proud of? Or would 
they, if opportunity tempted, repudiate his engagements 
and precipitate his instant resignation in an effort to save 
his self-respect? 

There is no reason why organized labor need long suffer 
the reproaches of those who have been the victims—di- 
rectly and indirectly—of its broken pledges. There was 
never a time when the disposition to forgive and forget was 
stronger than it is to-day. Never was the public so 
responsive to the promptings of justice and to the spirit of 
fair play. Never will there be a fairer chance for all 
organized labor to win the respect of the entire country 
by unanimously accepting and ratifying in letter and in 
spirit the first law of business. 

Public respect and presumption of good faith are what 
organized labor most needs. Both are to be had for the 
mere deserving. Neither can be long withheld after it has 
been fairly won. Respect will inevitably attract wise 
leadership and leadership of the right kind will command 
public sympathy and support. 


A Storybook Prince 


HE most interesting feature of the recent visit of the 


Prince of Wales to this country was the flutter the news 
of his coming caused among the women, from flapper to 
grandmother. 

He typified to them the prince of the storybook, the 
Charming of the dreams of all of them, and many a cap 
was tremulously set, even in far-away places that he could 
not see, in the hope that some fairy miracle might happen, 
and the palpitant lady be awakened into the paradise of 
her maiden fancy—become the princess of his choice. 

None did, of course, and the Prince sailed away, followed 
by the longings of many and many a maid, a debonair, 
sportsmanlike, clean-cut, mannerly and modest young 
fellow to all appearances. He called on President Wilson 
at the White House and was received by the President in 
his sick room. The President told the Prince that the bed 
in which he was then confined was the identical bed in 
which the Prince’s grandfather, who died as Edward VII, 


slept when he was a guest at the White House before the © 


Civil War. 

“And,” said the President, ‘‘it was from that window 
over there that your grandfather, bored to tears by the 
unceasing round of formal entertainment, escaped one 
night down a rope ladder and got out to frolic with some 
friends.” 

The Prince walked across to the window, looked out and 
sighed. ‘‘I wish I had put a rope ladder in my luggage,” 
he said. 

The esteemed British would better watch that young 
man carefully. He has a sense of humor that should be 
suppressed. Otherwise he may not take that job of being 
king when the time comes. 


The Poet’s Corner. 


OMMEND us to Signor D’Annunzio, the poet who 

carries a punch in either hand! Next to the Cobbler 
of Képenick he is the most amusing instance recorded of 
expansion in imagination. If a shoemaker may pretend 
to be a captain and get away with it, why indeed may not 
a poet assume the réle of conquering general and get away 
with that also? 

The incidental truth that he threw a monkey wrench 
into the diplomacy of several first-class Powers ought not 
to be considered as bearing upon the main facts of his 
monarchy at Fiume. He is no more outlaw and usurper 
than many another wielding breech bolt and lanyard in 
Europe to-day. 

And he looks far better in his pointed beard and his 
aviation goggles than does the average modern potentate 
from the East Side, with straggling beard and yet more 
straggling ancestry. Long live the poet! At last he has 
attained his true corner in affairs. 

Only the casuist will declare Gabriele to be the last 
instance of a world’s neurosis, the last proof of a universal 
shell shock. If our respectable verities of life must be 


unsettled let it be thus.. May we not be allowed an admir- 
ingly exhortatory remark? Goit, Gabe! You are opening 
up new horizons for the oppressed poets of the world. 
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The Balance of Nature 


GENTLEMAN of Jackson, Wyoming, 
ay writes to the National Park Service, 
taking up in an interesting way the 
question of the trout supply in and below 
Yellowstone Park. What he says is worth 
notice, as it is so much in line with modern 
scientific tendencies toward improving on 
Nature—an enterprise out of which very 
little is recorded ever to have come. 


“Tt seems to be the accepted conclusion 
that the tapeworms which infest the 
trout—black-spotted—in the Yellowstone 
watershed complete their circle in the 
pelicans. These birds are a pest, for they 
live almost entirely on small fry. They are 
perhaps responsible in part for the marked 
decrease in the number of fish found in all 
‘the park waters I have visited. Worse than 
all, they are increasing in numbers and are 
found now on practically all the lakes of the 
Snake watershed—Jackson, Heart, Enos, 
and so on; and by the same token the 
trout in all these lakes are beginning to show 
tapeworm. Even in the Hole the birds are 
now seen; also worms. 

“Tt would seem to be in order to suppress 
the pelicans or at least to restrict their 
numbers. This should not be very difficult, 
though they are rather shy birds and not 
easy to kill. But they nest on Yellowstone 
Lake and might be reached at that time 
through destruction of eggs. 

“Tt was a surprise to me to find the fishing 
in Yellowstone Lake so poor. It isso poor 
as hardly to constitute the real thing. In 
Heart Lake it is almost as poor. In neither 
body can the average fisherman get a single 
fish without extraordinary effort. The 
whole south part of the park needs re- 
stocking, I’m afraid. I am not familiar 
with conditions elsewhere. 

“Tt has been suggested that the tape- 
worm situation might be relieved in part 
by putting into these lakes a supply of bait 
fish, and chub have been considered in this 
connection. Chub are already indigenous 
in all these waters, and apparently do not, 
except in Jackson Lake, figure extensively. 
Large chub, weighing close to a pound, 

caught recently in Enos Lake, were sub- 
sisting entirely upon a bright green moss, 
which is not found everywhere. Possibly 
in the absence of this they may take to 
eating eggs and fry, as is charged. 

“Tn New York State, in Seneca Lake and 
Keuka Lake, there is superb trout fishing— 
namaycush. In both lakes many years ago 
there were put some alewives, locally known 
as sawbellies. They appear to have filled 
the bill completely, which makes me think 
that they might be worth trying as trout 
feed in the Yellowstone. But I am not 
competent to pass on the matter. 

“Part of the dearth of salmo clarktt in 
these—Snake—waters is owing to the 

presence of namaycush. That cannibal is 
‘found now throughout this watershed, 
even far down the Snake in Idaho. Be- 
twixt the pelicans and namaycush it is no 
wonder that fishing is poor. As a matter of 
fact, the fishing in the park is far poorer than 
it is on this—Snake—watershed. And the 
glowing reports as to park conditions are, 
so far as my observation extends, without 
any warrant. But, as I said, my acquaint- 
ance is with the south part of the park, 
including, however, Yellowstone, Shoshone 
and Lewis lakes. There are plenty of na- 
maycush in the last two. “If you will 
refer to the list of stockings, by trout, of 
park waters it will readily be seen that no 
great effort has been made in this direction. 

“In Yellowstone, Lewis and Shoshone 
| Lakes the trout subsist almost exclusively 
upon a small fresh-water shrimp. The 
/wonder is that they sustain life on it, 

especially when harboring tapeworms. _ 
“As chubs and at least three other min- 
nows are indigenous it is evident that 
conditions do not favor their increase. It 
might therefore be worth while to try an 
| outsider. Without some such increase in 

bait fish stocking operations might not 
| altogether prosper. Where bait fish are 
| plentiful the trout are certainly much more 
| plentiful and larger than elsewhere. 

“T hope you will pardon my intrusion and 
acquit me of any desire to be officious or 
{ anything but helpful. My interest in the 
. park is very keen.” 


THE SATURDAY 


The foregoing letter was passed to me by 
the park superintendent with request for 
comment; which had best be made here 
as well as in the mails. I wrote the super- 
pivenday of the park in much the following 
erms: 


_ ““These people who are always planning to 
Improve on Nature fail to convince me. 
The trout and pelicans have lived together 
for centuries. Pelicans do eat fish, yes; 
but fish learn how to hide under rocks. 
After a trout is fried it can’t hide under a 
rock. The trouble with the disappearance 
of trout in all that country has been in the 
park market fishing and in the extreme 
number of amateur fishers, and in the ex- 
treme hoggishness of the human heart. 
Cure these troubles and you will have more 
fish. Kill all the pelicans and you will 
probably not have one more trout than you 
have to-day. 

“The scientific monkey business in and 
round Yellowstone Park has been a crime. 
Those big lake trout ought never to have 
been planted in those waters; nothing 
ought to have been planted there excepting 
the native trout—and a great many more 
of them. Begin to believe that the gen- 
tlemen from Washington really know no 
more than Divine Providence—no matter 
what their private conviction may be as to 
that—and you will have a great many more 
fish in the park and a great many more 
friends for the park. 

“You all begin to wonder where the fish 
have gone. If my counsel is really of any 
use to you here it is: Leave the pelicans 
alone; leave the trout alone; don’t plant 
any more lake trout; spend your efforts on 
stocking native trout abundantly. Then 
cut down the daily catch, which now is 
twenty trout a day, to ten trout a day next 
year; and five trout a day the year after 
that if your fish still continue to diminish. 
Have all the tourist camps inspected by 
your rangers, and make an example or two 
if you find any lawbreakers; and have the 
news of that get out. 

“Give Nature a chance. Don’t believe 
that any man in Jackson Hole, or Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, or even any man in 
Washington is any wiser than the God of 
Nature, who made all these things and put 
them down together.” 


Well, anyhow, them was my sentiments. 
I know of several places where they will not 
be applauded. 


What a Woman Thinks 


OME time ago, when regret was ex- 

pressed for the passing of the species of 
the American wild pigeon known as the 
passenger pigeon, I got a bitterly hot letter 
from a lady in Brooklyn, New York, who 
accused the writer of the article of a purely 
selfish regret that these birds no longer 
existed so that men still could shoot them. 
Mildly I explained that that was not the 
nature of our regret, and had in reply to 
that still another feminine expression, 
which may be worth printing. 


“T have read very many of your articles 
in the past, and you always seem to take 
the viewpoint of the hunter. You say when 
we are young we don’t think. Pardon me 
if I say we do—when consideration has been 
instilled into us in youth. My grandfather 
while a boy emigrated here from Ireland 
and was one of the first settlers in Kansas. 
Wild and unsettled as it was, he never found 
it necessary to harm either the Indians or 
the wild creatures. He always brought in 
stray animals to be fed and given shelter. 

‘Here in New York my mother inherited 
his fondness for animals, and I from her. 
Tt seems to me there is something more to 
be proud of in getting wild animals and 
birds to trust you than to pain and kill 
them. I feed birds in my back yard and I 
have had mother birds come with their 
young when I was less than five feet away 
in plain sight. I have led a lonely life owing 
to an affliction. In order to drive away 
unhappy thoughts I often take long walks 
with my dog—the most understanding and 
truest friend I could have—shall I say the 
only one I have? In the parks I observe 
the birds and coax them to come to me. 
Why kill them when there are so many out- 
of-door amusements where you do not need 
to kill to find pleasure? 


EVENING POST 


“T think I am entirely consistent, for I 
never wear feathers or furs, and I eat neither 
meat nor fish, though I am healthy and 
strongly built. I have led an out-of-door 
life as much as possible and I am interested 
in articles pertaining to the out-of-doors, 
but I never found anyone congenial enough 
to take an interest in botany, geology. and 
those studies connected with Nature, so I 
am always alone. I frequently have found 
wounded and dying birds, and having a 
quick temper I feel resentment toward the 
persons responsible. Children seem to be 
attracted to me and I easily influence them. 
It is my belief that only by starting early 
can love for out-of-doors and wild life be 
inculeated. I enjoyed reading your letter 
and appreciate it.” 


Well, perhaps a lot of us hardened citi- 
zens may enjoy reading this lady’s letter 
also, and appreciate it also, even though 
we cannot quite apply such extreme doc- 
trines to our own very human lives in this 
sad old world. Women are women, and 
men are men, and life is life, and sport is 
sport—there always has been sport of the 
open, and always will be so long as there is 
any out-of-doors left. None the less, when 
I think of this lady’s letter I am not en- 
tirely clear whether or not some of us ought 
to be locked up, once in a while at least. 


More Boiled Pigeons 


N SPITE of all kinds of warnings to the 

contrary, many eager correspondents 
continue to send in assertions that they 
have found passenger pigeons in this, that 
or the other corner of America. I get many 
of these letters also through Capt. Henry 
W. Shoemaker, of McElhattan, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has given the passenger pigeon 
much study. As it will serve little purpose 
to continue extended mention on these lines, 
the mass of information must be boiled, as 
the phrase goes, and only a few of the many 
letters may be quoted even in that form. 

Captain Shoemaker says: “‘Of the old 
pigeon fishers, as they call themselves, 
whom I have interviewed this spring, all 
are practically unanimous in saying that 
they have not seen even a stray pigeon 
since the great flight ceased about forty 
years ago. There may have been a few 
stray pairs as late as twenty years ago.” 

Mr. M. B. Bowen, of Douglas, Alaska, 
says he knows there are plenty of passenger 
pigeons in Oregon and Washington in the 
summertime; that they come up from the 
Gulf of California, where they winter. I 
have written Mr. Bowen that doubtless he 
has seen the bandtailed pigeon. 

Mr. A. A. Abbott, of Denver, Colorado, 
says: ‘I have killed hundreds of band- 
tailed pigeons, from the Canada line to 
Central Mexico. I was born in California 
more than sixty years ago. The passenger 
pigeon was never there any more than the 
bobwhite quail or the wild turkey. But in 
Sonora, in 1887, I saw a flock of strange 
pigeons that sat close together when they 
alighted on a limb. They looked like com- 
mon doves of the size of pigeons. The 
natives said they were common in the 
mountains. I hope to send you a skin of 
one, and think it is a passenger pigeon. I 
have examined mounted specimens and 
have no doubt about the identity of these 
birds.” 

Mr. H. L. Wells, of St. Louis, also is of 
the belief that the species of the passenger 
pigeon is not extinct; thinks that they 
should be located and propagated—‘‘ not 
in great clouds to destroy crops, but a rea- 
sonable number would be highly desirable.” 
I am afraid Mr. Wells will have no trouble 
about raising too many passenger pigeons 
in these days. 

Mr. James H. Fleming, of Toronto, On- 
tario, dates the disappearance of the pas- 
senger pigeon in Ontario back at least forty 
years, though as late as 1890 some of the 
old roosts still were frequented. He says 
the last Quebee records of birds actually 
taken date to 1888, 1889, 1890, 1892. He 
tells of a shipment of pigeons from Indian 
Territory in 1892 to the city of New York, 
and mentions a similar shipment to Boston 
in January, 1893. 

He adds: ‘‘ Records ceased after this till 
1898, when three birds were taken at 
points widely apart. An adult male was 
taken at Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba, on 


April fourteenth; and an immature male 
at Owensboro, Kentucky, on July twenty- 
seventh, now in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Another immature bird, taken at 
Detroit, Michigan,on September fourteenth, 
is in my collection. These are the last 
records that can be based on specimens.” 

Mr. N. E. White, of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, mentions pigeons on the coast which 
doubtless are bandtails, but adds the follow- 
ing curious comment: “An old French 
Canadian trapper, once in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company, told me many 
years ago that these birds were not identical 
with the Middle West pigeons, but were the 
progeny of batches of pigeons imported by 
the Hudson Bay Company from England, 
generally referred to as English blue rocks.”’ 

Well, that is one theory for you which 
seems new! It is quite on a par with the 
choleric assertion of a friend I met not long 
ago in California, who once lived in upper 
Minnesota. 

““You tell me these pigeons are gone? It 
doesn’t stand to reason—of course they 
are not gone! They never could have been 
wiped out, because they bred too fast. I 
myself have seen nests with eight or ten 
eggs in them.” 

If my friend ever saw a nest of a passen- 
ger pigeon with eight or ten eggs in it—in 
Just one nest—he has seen something that 
no one else ever saw. Many naturalists 
have asserted that the passenger pigeon had 
but one offspring, though the Indians and 
other naturalists say that two eggs were 
the normal nesting. 

Mr. E. L. Cross, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, tells about vast numbers of pigeons 
seen during his youth in Livingston County. 
He thinks they must have been passenger 
pigeons, though this is how his description 
runs: “‘ Their tail feathers were most highly 
colored. They were long and quite curly. 
Blue predominated in the color scheme, 
though we can recall the white of the bird.” 
The foregoing is a good example of inexpert 
or rather unprofessional examination of a 
wild creature. 

Mr. Charles Goodwin, of Los Angeles, 
California, supposes that the pigeons which 
he saw in Illinois thirty-six years ago were 
the passenger pigeons. He says the band- 
tailed pigeon of California is ‘‘about one- 
third larger than the passenger pigeon.” 
He is told that there is a slight difference 
in the markings of the head and wings of 
the Oregon birds from those in Southern 
California, which come up from Mexico. 
In this I believe he is correct. 

Mr. J. E. Dunn, of Asherton, Texas, 
writes that the late Alfred Henry Lewis 
once told him that the passenger pigeon 
had emigrated to South America. More 
inexpert and loose natural history. He 
adds, however, that the pigeon of the coast 
regions surely is not the old passenger 
pigeon, says that he did not see any in 
British Columbia or in the mountains of 
Lower California. Incidentally he adds 
that the old California condor, larger than 
the condor of the Andes, is now extinct and 
that the grizzly bear of California is no 
more. He says the wild turkey is passing, 
though a few are to be found in Eastern 
Texas, to his knowledge. He adds informa- 
tion about abundance of other game, and 
states that on the Mexican side of the 
Border game is more plentiful than in the 
United States. If a real passenger pigeon 
turns up he wants to hear of it. 

Mr. John C. French, of Roulette, Penn- 
sylvania, an authority and a writer on the 
passenger pigeon, says: ‘‘I was at Paines- 
ville, Ohio, from April, 1879, to February, 
1880, and explored Grand River from 
Fairport to its source. Doves were plenty 
there and were known as wild pigeons, but 
I never saw a passenger pigeon there.” 
This ought to settle a certain pigeon rumor 
from that very point. 

Mr. J. H. O'Neill, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, knew the passenger pigeons on the 
Elkhorn River in 1878. He has heard of 
thousands of them in the state of Washing- 
ton, but admits now that he must have 
been told of the bandtailed pigeon, of 
whose identity he has been ignorant. 

Now, therefore, let us sum up and find 
out what a passenger pigeon really looked 
like and what some of those birds look like 
that are often mistaken for the passenger 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Motoring Pleasure 


The Standard Eight is a power- 
ful car which does not depend on 
weight to keep the road. 


Balance, suspension, and right 
proportions have been so perfectly 
coordinated with power that the 
Standard Kight’s riding comfort 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Thus that sense of full and 
unlimited power which every 
motorist covets because it is the 
base of all motoring pleasure 1s 
obtained without sacrificing com- 
fort in riding. 

See the sedan and other new 
models at the New York and 
Chicago automobile shows. 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 
geon. I hope future correspondents will 
pte this and not insist that they have 
jund a passenger pigeon, unless they can 
snd in the skin of the bird. Don’t guess, 
on’t write—send the skin. 

Mr. Paul E. Page writes from Eagle 
orge, Washington, giving distinctions be- 
ween the passenger and the bandtailed 
vecies: 

_“Thave been very much interested in the 
‘ticles in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
4 the passenger pigeon. In a recent ar- 
‘ele the author asks if somebody cannot 
snd you two skins of the pigeon that is 
itive to this coast. It is not necessary to 
nd the skins, as the pigeon out here is the 
imdtail. He is nothing like the passenger 
geon. 

“His flight alone would mark him as a 

ferent bird. He is a sloppy flyer and a 

issenger pigeon could fly rings round him. 
gain, in flight his short rounded tail would 

ark him, The vermilion feet of the pas- 
mger are not like the yellow of the band- 

il. The white ring on the back of the neck 

afull-feathered bird has no counterpart in 

passenger. 

“At no time in the life of a bandtail, 

ther young or old, male or female, is the 
yund or oblong black spot found on the 

ing feathers. The passenger has nothing 
ke the yellow ring of the bandtail in the 
is. The bills are not of the same color nor 
re the breast feathers. The passenger has 

0 band on the tail, nor do his long, 
mmpact tail feathers compare with the 
iort, rounded feathers of the bandtail. 

“There are not many of these birds in 
iis section. I am told that in certain parts 
{ this state and in Oregon they were 
‘apped by the hundreds a number of years 
go, and the story sounds like the story 
{ the slaughter of the passenger in the 
astern states. I killed.a good many pas- 
snger pigeons a number of years ago in Wis- 
onsin,'both in the field, on flywaysand from 
ae traps when the day of live-bird trap- 
nooting was atitsheight. Ihavealsokilled 

number of the bandtail pigeons in this 

‘ate. To my mind there is no such thing 
s confusing the two birds, either in looks 
r action, any more than there would be in 
onfusing a flock of blue-wing teal with one 
f green-wing while in flight or side by side.” 


An acknowledged authority on the pas- 
enger pigeon, Mr. W. B. Mershon, of 
aginaw, Michigan, adds a further clear- 
ut description of these several species, 
rhich ought to be noted by all these men 
rho-are seeing things, especially out on the 
acifie Coast. Mr. Mershon always has 
een a close student of wild life and what 
é writes on these matters is worth remem- 
ering: 

“The passenger pigeon had a long taper- 
og tail that ran to a point. The pigeon of 
he Pacific Coast has a squarer tail, like the 
ommon domestic dove; in shape and flock 
lying it was much the same as the com- 
non dove; by that I mean the domestic 
love or pigeon. 

“I believe there are something over 
orty, or once there was that number, of 
lifferent kinds of pigeons on the conti- 
,ents of the Western Hemisphere, three of 
hem at least in North America with sharp 
ails—the passenger pigeon, the Carolina 
love and the white-winged dove of Ari- 
‘ona. There are a few beautiful pigeons in 
\frica, and Asia furnishes a number of 
lifferent types—I have forgotten how many; 
yut I have a most wonderful book with 
‘olored plates of the handsomest pigeons 
rou ever saw. 

“The passenger pigeon raised but one 
roung. While it is possible a nest with two 
4ggs may have been found now and then, 
ihey only hatched but one young. I have 
t whole drawerful of letters from people 
who have seen or heard of the passenger 
digeon recently. It is the same as the old 
story of the sea serpent. It is simply im- 
oossible for a passenger pigeon to have 
veen alive in the past ten or fifteen years 
anyhow. They did not raise pairs; con- 
sequently the last ones never found mates. 
They did not have a common wintering 
home like migratory birds, where if one 
lost its mate another one could readily be 
found. The old passenger pigeon left food 
near the nest and then went off and de- 
serted the young. The young not being in 
pairs, and having no common place of 
rendezvous, toward the last did not have 
the opportunity for mating that other 
birds have. 

“The passenger pigeon nestings must 
have been similar to the beehive; they had 
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workers that helped feed the birds, they 
not nesting themselves. In other words, 
they had to go so far for their food Nature 
provided that it became quickly digested, 
and it was brought to the young in the form 
of curds or pigeon milk. That is why they 
had only one bird at a nesting, and that is 
why Nature provided a way to feed orphan 
birds. In other words, some of the passen- 
ger pigeons did not nest themselves, but 
devoted their time to helping feed the 
young. You will notice in my book Mar- 
tin’s article, where he tells of shooting four 
female pigeons that came to feed one 
motherless squab. 

““Passenger pigeons did not disappear all 
at once; they had been decreasing for a 
century, gradually getting fewer, and to- 
ward the last their end may have been 
hastened by one of those unusual storms 
early in the spring that even now work 
such havoe with other birds. You know the 
bluebirds were almost extinct once, because 
of some catastrophe. But man and civiliza- 
tion were the cause of the extermination of 
the passenger pigeon, otherwise they would 
have existed the same as they did before 
man came to this continent. 

“The farthest west I have been able 
to find authentic records of the passenger 
pigeon is one I have cited. Alexander 
Henry, the younger, reported the northern 
and southern flight of these birds when he 
was at Fort Augustus, on the Saskatche- 
wan River. I believe it wasin 1810. They 
were plentiful round the Winnipeg district 
and along the shore of James Bay. The old 
men on the Cascapedia, in Quebec, tell me 
of the plentifulness of these birds in the 
Gaspé Peninsula. 

““T have three mounted bandtailed pi- 
geons in my collection here at my office, 
beautiful birds. I killed them myself in the 
Santa Rosa Mountains of California. This 
is about halfway between Riverside and 
San Diego.” 


Monkeying With Art 


Y THE way, speaking of monkeying 

with Nature, there are instances of 
monkeying with art as well. The gentleman 
above quoted says: ‘“‘Don’t let me forget 
to tell you the story of art in Saginaw. My 
brother gave the city of Saginaw some old 
bronze medallions for the Mershon- Whittier 
Natatorium. These were bas-reliefs of my 
father and Mr. Whittier, old-time citizens. 
A labor-union secretary not long ago was 
appointed chargé d’affaires for the pool. 
The old green bronzes looked too dirty to 
suit his artistic taste. He painted them 
over a nice glossy-black enamel, and put in 
white eyeballs and a blue necktie for each 
medallion. Can you beat it?” 


Our National Emblem 


OU may have seen—provided you have 

had the opportunity of seeing any sort 
of silver coin of late—the image of the bird 
of freedom which decorates our more solid 
currency. The American eagle is our bird. 
He stands for us all over the world. You 
would think, would you not, that he at 
least would be spared the danger of ex- 
tinction? Then note the following com- 
munication from our faithful naturalist 
friend, Captain Shoemaker, of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“‘T wish we could save the bald eagle 
from extinction in Alaska. Hunters there, 
alarmed at the growing scarcity of game, 
due to their own recklessness, and hitting 
about for something to blame, have had 
a bounty of fifty cents a head put on the 
bald eagle. In eighteen months five thou- 
sand one hundred bald eagles have been 
killed. 

‘Ag the bald eagle is a scavenger along 
the seacoast, and only takes live game when 
pressed by hunger, the threatened exter- 
mination seems a pitiable thing. Can you 
stop this?”’ 

[ don’t know whether we can stop it, but 
we can try, at least by making known the 
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facts. I want to say that on Kadiak 
Island, when I hunted bear there about 
six or eight years ago, these eagles were 
very abundant. There was a member of 
Congress hunting on that island at the 
time I was there. He showed me the feet of 
thirteen eagles he had killed. When it 
comes to national emblems you might put 
this and that together—eagle, Congress, 
Washington. 

The bald eagle of Kadiak Island lives in 
the summer very largely on salmon. There 
were not enough of the eagles seriously to 
endanger the salmon supply. The salmon 
and the eagles have always lived together 
and have both got on. The establishment 
of a bounty for the killing of this species is 
one of the crassest pieces of idiocy on record 
in these days when crass idiocy so much 
abounds and flourishes. It is of a piece— 
only it is a worse piece—with the wholesale 
campaign for killing crows and owls. 


Poisoned Ducks 


R. C. B. CRAWFORD, of Kern 

County, California, says something 
about duck poisons: ‘“‘I saw mention of 
ducks dying in Western lakes, poisoned by 
shot eaten in the water. I heard of ducks 
dying in Inyo and Owen’s Lake thirty-five 
years ago, and there could have been but a 
small amount of shot there at that time. 
I lived between two of the lakes, which 


have been dry and have had lots of dead - 


ducks, but have seen almost none here, as 
the water here is artesian and consequently 
fresh. It is only where the lakes are low and 
the chemical content in the water very high 
that the sickness comes. Our game com- 
missioner says that in the affected ducks 
the muscles of the throat seem to be stiff or 
paralyzed. I hunted for the market during 
one of the years when so many ducks died 
at Goose Lake, ten miles from here, but 
did not see a dozen sick ducks here. The 
outlook is very good for ducks and quail 
here. In fact, the ducks are raising Cain in 
the rice fields.” 


Jointing a Tent Pole 


EGARDING the difficulty of making 
the splice in the ridgepole of the wall 
tent Mr. H. W. Hart, of Seattle, tells how 
he solved the problem after many attempts: 


‘While packing in rough country, where 
it was necessary to carry all tent poles, 
stakes and pins on pack horses, I succeeded 
in making a joint for both ridgepoles and 
end poles which gave good service. For a 
ten-by-twelve-foot tent with four-foot walls 
I used a straight-grained stick of fir, one 
and three-quarter inches square. I sawed 
this at an angle, making the cut so it would 
give about a ten-inch splice. Then I had a 
tinsmith make two heavy tin sleeves for 
each joint. Each sleeve was about eight 
inches longand fitted the'square pole snugly. 
I fitted the sleeves on to the tapered splice 
so that the two splices fitted together tele- 
scope wise, but so that the two tin sleeves 
did not come together by about one-half 
inch. The tin sleeves I nailed to the stick to 
prevent shifting. When the sleeves are in 
place the poles may be driven together 
lightly with a hammer, and a screw eye and 
a long hook fastened on the underside back 
of the sleeves, so as to hook the two joints 
together and to prevent them from working 
loose. I just used some staples and some 
hay wire. 

“The joints for the end poles were made 
the same as for the ridgepole, only the 
sleeves do not need to be so long and do not 
need to be fastened together with a hook, 
as the weight keeps them together. 

“‘T used such aset of poles several winters. 
In one set for a ten-by-twelve tent I had 
the ridgepole jointed twice, making three 
pieces, about four feet six inches each. The 
end poles were jointed once each, which 
made them about the same length. I used 
these poles steadily for six months, some- 
times when I had to rake four or five inches 
of snow off the tent in the morning. The 
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ridgepole never sprung down any more 
than a solid stick would. I hope you will 
not be bored by this, but find it another 
thing to add to your suggestions on camp 
equipment. I have been where a tent pole 
was hard to get, so would like to be of 
service to others who camp out.” 


I think Mr. Hart has been of distinct 
service. The cuts which he sends with his 
description make the matter quite plain. 
He has marked the length of the bevel cut 
at twelve inches. The proposition looks 
sound. 


Killing Crows 


HE sporting press points out with much 

pride the fact that clubs have been 
formed all through the United States for 
the purpose of killing crows. It seems that 
medals are given to the individual and the 
club killing the greatest number of crows. 
The National Crow Shoot, as this hardy 
enterprise is termed, records more than two 
thousand crows killed in the first three 
months of 1919. I decline to give names of 
persons or clubs seeking that particular 
kind of glory. I think that all such cam- 
paigns of general slaughter against a species 
are wholly deplorable. Much better would 
it be for some of these apostles of the shot- 
gun to curb their own zeal in shooting game 
birds and to leave the crows and the game 
birds to fight out their ancient problem 
together, as they always have done suc- 
cessfully. 

This is only one more of those modern 
attempts to lock the American door after 
the American horse has been stolen. It is 
part of the propaganda put out by well- 
meaning persons who are undertaking to 
assure the American public that it can 
both have its cake and eat it. 

No one particularly loves the crow, it is 
true; and that a crow does some damage 
also is true; but the real truth about the 
National Crow Shoot is that its shooters 
want to shoot something and are glad to 
shoot even crows under any pretext of 
righteousness. 

As for the medals and trophies awarded 
for high bags, the writer must once more 
proclaim his old-fashioned ideas regarding 
amateur sport. I question whether the 
sporting-medal system ever improved our 
sportsmanship; and whether, on the con- 
trary, it may not have injured our sports- 
manship more than a little. I myself would 
never compete for a medal with the fly rod 
or bait rod, though I know countless fine 
gentlemen who do. ‘These casting-club 
contests develop an extraordinary amount 
of skill. This skill is developed competi- 
tively, among the club members, pitted 
one man against another in more or less 
friendly rivalry. 

After a time the names of the medal 
winners are sought out as users of this or 
that sort of tackle, sold by this or that sort 
of dealer. The records, very interesting in 
many cases, are spread abroad as an in- 
centive to young sportsmen. The whole 
tendency is toward improvement of tackle 
and toward avoidance of angling condi- 
tions and toward the beating of the game 
by the invention of special tackle for use 
intournaments alone—ultrastiff lightweight 
rods, ultrathin surgeon’s-silk lines for bait 
casting, and so on. It all runs into tech- 
nical sport, commercial sport, and away 
from amateur sport. In amateur sport the 
contest is between the man and the fish, 
the man and the animal, and not between 
one angler and a fellow angler. 

There ought never to be anything like 
competition among anglers most of all— 
the gentle art at its best invites assistance, 
deference, offers the first place to a friend, 
and offers no medal and no envying what- 
ever. This is not a popular point of view, to 
be sure, but that in no way persuades me 
that it is not a wise point of view. Too 
much commercialism is what is the matter 
with our American sport and our American 
lack of sport to-day. This is not popular 
writing to-day, but you can bet your 
clothes it will be popular ten years from 
now. 

As for the side shoot—one set of men 
contending against another to see who will 
kill the most birds, whether it be the most 
crows or any other species of bird—one 
thought that that sort of thing before now 
had been relegated to disuse, as fit only for 
the Dark Ages of sportsmanship. It is a 
wholly rotten idea. I can’t see much in 
this encouragement of wholesale crow kill- 
ing. Let Nature alone, and give Nature a 
chance. There is no other way of keeping 
or getting open sport in America. 
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After a year, though I have forgotten 
what kinds of factories Anonym has and 
its advantages in railroad connections and 
natural gas, I remember the soggy squash, 
the wood-fiber string beans and the moist 
smack of the waitress’s gum as she coyly 
leaned closer to my twitching ear. 

I am a mild writer. I have no factories 
to establish, no branch offices to open. But 
if I had been the president of a billion- 
dollar corporation—and I have seen such 
persons who are even meeker and more 
polite to hotel clerks and more grateful for 
decent Lima beans than I am myself—I 
should have had to dine at that same 
restaurant; I should have carried away the 
same resentment and the same eagerness 
never by any chance to do anything for 
Anonym; and if there had ever been a 
choice between that town and its neighbors 
for a new enterprise I should have been 
charmed to have helped to rid the earth of 
Anonym and all its waitresses forever. 

Next morning my resentment was in- 
creased. By accident I found an excellent 
little cafeteria hidden away in an arcade. 
If the expensively maintained electric sign 
had announced, ‘‘Welcome to Anonym— 
and you can find edible food at the Soanso 
Cafeteria,” or it the mealless hotel had told 


me to go there, then I should have liked - 


Anonym; I should have believed that they 
eared for strangers. 

Doubtless the town has a commercial 
club which wistfully tries to take factories 
away from Cleveland and Akron, from 
Lima and Canton. Doubtless they court 
strangers at conventions and give them 
dinners and motor rides. But in between 
the club permits itself to be officially repre- 
sented by the stalwart gum wielder and the 
bored hotel clerk as guides and greeters. 

I admit that one good meal would not 
cause a factory owner to move to town. 
But it would have as much effect on him as 
a booklet showing in sepia the Union High 
School and residence of Hathaway L. 
Blimp. I admit that it would not be prac- 
ticable to stop every foreign car costing 
more than X dollars—curiously enough X 
dollars is the exact price of the car you have 
just bought—and snatch open the side 
curtains and inquire: ‘‘Beg pardon, is 
there anyone in this party who is impor- 
tant? Ah, you? Kindly fill out this card 
with name, address, credit rating and offi- 
cial position and the secretary of our club 
will be charmed to take you home to lunch 
and try to sell you the idea of All for 
Anonym and Anonym for All.” 


Wanted: Autohobo Hotels 


This rather alarming means of attack 
being questionable, it may some day occur 
to some commercial-club secretary that it 
would be worth while to make sure that 
every motor tourist is received, if not with 
undesired hot handshakes, at least with 
much-desired hot food. 

If commercial clubs and city councils 
cannot procure perfect garages, gas _sta- 
tions, restaurants, hotels, let them at least 
make sure that strangers are not by unusu- 
ally dishonest, filthy or boorish treatment 
sent out as violent enemies. If they can do 
nothing else, let them subsidize—directly 
or otherwise—the good dealers and warn 
the bad ones. Certainly let them not leave 
this duty of theirs to strange and furious 
motorists from over the state border. Or if 
they are too busy to do anything let them 
at least not add insult to injury. Let them 
remove from the exits from town the sign: 
“‘Good-by—come again.” 

The motorist is more than angelic if— 
when he is aching with decomposed cab- 
bage and celluloid potatoes—he doesn’t 
stop at that sign and thunder: ‘‘Not if I 
can help it!” 

Somewhere in these states there is a 
young man who is going to become rich. 
He may be washing milk bottles in a dairy 
lunch. He is going to start a chain of 
small, clean, pleasant hotels, standardized 
and nationally advertised, along every im- 
portant motor route in the country. He is 
not going to waste money on gilt and onyx, 
but he is going to have agreeable clerks, 
good coffee, endurable mattresses and good 
lighting; and in every hotel he will have at 
least one suite which, however small, will 
be as good as the average room in a great 
modern city hotel. He will invade every 
town which hasn’t a good hotel already— 
and at present that means something more 
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than forty per cent of all towns under 
twenty thousand. When he has completed 
his work he will be in the market for Euro- 
pean chateaux as fast as retiring royalties 
have to give them up. 

He will find ready for his reconstruction 
one of the few businesses which are but 
little standardized. There are chain gro- 
ceries, cigar stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores; and the shops which do not belong 
to a chain carry standard, nationally ad- 
vertised goods. In a garage he has never 
seen before the motorist knows the tires 
which are for sale. Even doctors, farmers, 
lawyers, clergymen—through their associa- 
tions—to some extent standardize their 
work and fees. And the good hotel men 
meet and read hotel journals. 

But the bad hotels are standardized in 
only one thing—the two chairs in the ladies’ 
parlor are invariably upholstered in granite 
cunningly carved and colored to resemble 
green velvet. 

The new genius of country hotels is going 
to have an easy victory when he arrives— 
and every autohobo from coast to coast will 
be his unpaid advertising man. 


An Inclined Mattress 


If there had been one of these chain 
hotels within thirty miles of us my wife and 
I would have driven on to it and not have 
stopped at a town between Spokane and 
Seattle which may be called Dingleville. 
We wobbled in after a day of dust and 
bumping. The hotel office was decorated 
in newspapers and overshoes. The bed- 
room—and it was the only unoccupied one 
in the town—was composed of four walls, 
practically complete, ceiling with sections 
of plaster removed to show what good 
honest work the lathers had done, a bureau 
which stood on one ear, a bed which in- 
dicated that more door mats were needed 
down at the front door, and a pitcher of 
water a quarter filled with sediment. 

The bathroom was off the kitchen, where 
the hotel staff was entertaining her gentle- 
man friend, who was convulsed by the 
sneaky appearance of a tall, thin, embar- 
rassed autohobo trying to look invisible 
in a blue bath robe. 

The mattress had a curious conforma- 
tion—or it may have been geared to an 
eccentric. The moment I went to sleep I 
dropped down and over so that I almost 
always hit the floor seven inches forrard of 
the footboard. 

For that room we were charged two dol- 
lars. If a billard table at a good hotel is 
worth four dollars for a night’s sleep during 
convention time, then on that basis the 
room in Dingleville was worth forty cents. 

In this hotel, as in Anonym, there was no 
dining room. We were warmly commended 
to the Bijou Restaurant, three mud puddles 
and a tin can away from the hotel. At the 
Bijou we had a breakfast consisting— 
where are the scientists who say there are 
no substitutes for eggs? The Bijou’s boiled 
eggs were made of a substitute composed of 
ninety per cent of lukewarm alkali water, 
pair per cent sulphur, and seven per cent 
salt. 

The coffee was cold. We foolishly men- 
tioned that fact to the waitress. 

She groaned, ‘‘ Well, upon my word 

She furiously took our cups out to the 
kitchen and returned with hot coffee—five 
minutes after we had finished the eggs. 

Then there was the hotel in a fairly 
large town in Virginia where the office had 
not been swept for at least a week. The 
proprietor sat with his feet up in a chair 
and told me how hard he found it to get 
help. It did not occur to him that he could 
possibly sweep the office himself. He was a 
sweet, clean, perfectly moral man—and he 
didn’t live at his own hotel. He was sen- 
sible. He had a house as far away as 
possible. 

There was the town of over a thousand 
near the Ohio-Indiana line, where the only 
hotel was a series of rooms above a bakery. 
To reach them you stumbled over an an- 
cient, odorous pile of trunks and old mat- 
tresses. 

There was the room in Iowa which was 
ventilated only by a shaft from the men’s 
wash room. And there was the restau- 
rant 

The proprietor must have been religious. 
On the wall was a sign: ‘‘If the Lord came 
now, would you want to have Him find 
you doing what you are doing?”’ 
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What I was doing was flinching before 
juiceless boiled beef and tasteless vege- 
tables associated under the fraudulent firm 
name of “‘regular dinner.” 

The wall placard roused me. I sum- 
moned the proprietor, and not at all sacri- 
legiously but with high ethical purpose 
inquired: ‘‘ Look here, if the Lord came now, 
do you think I’d want Him to find me ruin- 
ing the good digestion He gave me by 
eating filth like that?” 

The proprietor answered only: “Never 
have I had anybody kick before.” 

If that was true, the fault wasn’t his but 
that of his customers. Gentle patience is 
not the attitude to take toward dietetic 
homicide. 

The two things which I am bewailing, 
discourtesy and bad food, were splendidly 
combined at a station lunch room in a big 
Eastern city, where I heard the Montene- 
grin counter waiter insult seven customers 
in succession. 

At one fragile old woman he bawled: 
“Tf you wanted sugar in your coffee, why 
didn’t you say so when you ordered it?” 

Yet I don’t know that this foreign despot 
was worse than the owner of the Yankee 
lunch room that was so filled with the fumes 
from a frying pan engaged in the prepara- 
tion of short orders and short lives that 
we could not get ourselves through the 
cloud of smoke from the kitchen but drove 
on fifteen more miles, dinnerless. 

If I named that town or the others the 
local patriots would counter by snorting: 
‘“What do you expect? New York service 
in a burg of five hundred?” 

Why not, so far as courtesy and good 
food go? Not hors-d’euvres but at least 
decent beef and beans. The meanest of 
these towns has excellent vegetables at 
hand. It is the cook and the great Amer- 
ican frying pan which turn good raw ma- 
terials into poison—and for the crime of 
ignorance there is no excuse in the small- 
ness of one’s town. There is no known 
ratio between population and ability to 
read recipes. And sometimes it is the larg- 
est cities that have the worst cooking. But 
there’s always an excuse. In a large urban 
hotel—they’re too busy to take care. In a 
village inn—they haven’t enough trade to 
afford a chef. 

I would ardently recommend to a large 
number of able-bodied authoritative male 
lunch-room proprietors, who have been 
lucratively cooking for thirty years, that 
they learn to cook. To my warmer friends 
and classmates among them I tenderly 
urge that they forsake that frying pan 
which is the symbol and cause of the 
honored American pastime, having indi- 
gestion. 

_A famous chef wailed to me: “In this 
city there is no more home cooking. The 
wife goes to the movies and at fifteen 
minutes to six she comes home with a steak 
and then zh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h on the fire—and 
dinner is ready at six.’’ Increasingly, with 
equal lack of domestic help and willing- 
ness to work, a minute’s frying and ten 
hours’ indigesting take the place of cookery, 
and people who have become used to such 
barbarism at home do not complain when 
they encounter it at hotels. 


A Race of Fryers 


Fried steaks—fried pork chops—fried 
Hamburg steak—coarse fat chunks of fried 
bacon—hash fried to solidity—fried sau- 
sage meat—fried potatoes—scrambled eggs 
black with grease from the pan-griddle 
cakes prepared in the pan as often as on a 
griddle—these offspring of the frying pan 
make up the bulk of the menu in a large 
share of homes, and consequently in most 
small hotels and almost all short-order 
lunch rooms. The arts of baking, broiling, 
roasting, toasting, the use of the casserole, 
tend to become unknown. 

The defense is the lack of assistance and 
the cost of fuel, but it is not enough to ex- 
cuse shortening lives by ten or twenty 
years. It is partly the public’s fault for not 
precisely knowing and strenuously de- 
manding better food in these incredible 
restaurants along the way. And it is 


partly the fault of laborious but ignorant 
cooks. And it is partly the fault of the 
managers. 

In many small hotels the bad food is 
directly traceable to the wives of the pro- 
prietors, who are the housekeepers and not 
infrequently the cooks, But behind that 
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fault is that of the omnipotent male. Wife: 
is behind the scenes, doing her best, trying 
to be cook, waitress, chambermaid, pur- 
chasing agent and charming spouse all at 
once. Husband is out in front at the desk 
having a perfectly wonderful time, chat- 
ting to traveling men and revolving his 
fingers with the armhole of his waistcoat as 
axis—a practice pretty to behold but not of 
much lasting moral value. 

It is mildly advocated that in hotels 
where assistance cannot be obtained, where 
the wife is overworked, where five minutes’ 
frying seems only too much attention to 
devote to cookery, the amiable father of the 
resort go back, read an effeminate cook- 
book and do a little work, even at the cost 
of not hearing the red-hot new one from 
Chicago. 

And it is less mildly advocated that the 
touring motorist, who does know good food, 
give up his patient tolerance and explain 
the beauties of labor to the proprietor. The 
first dozen howlers will be greeted with 
indignation and the suggestion that “il 
you don’t like our accommodations, you 
know what you can do.” But the nexi 
hundred will begin to make an effect. And 
if thousands—and thousands—and thou. 
sands of eloquent, brilliant, brazen, violent 
roarers keep up the work for years and 
years and years it may be possible thai 
several erring proprietors will in patheti 
astonishment consider: ‘Why, I don’t be 
lieve they like my place. , Can it be jus! 
possible that even I do not know all thi 
things in the world? Can it be actually 
imaginable that I, who have been so pleas 
antly failing at keeping hotel these twenty 
years, am not really the genius that, 0 
course, I really am?” ; 


Join the O. C.K. 


When the Order of Corrective Kicker 
has obtained better food, which ought ti 
be perfectly easy to do during the nex 
two centuries, it might turn to dirty offices 
uncomfortable chairs, stained wall paper 
banging staircases, creaky beds, mirror 
which do not mirror, naked electric bulb 
so ingeniously arranged that they can b 
used neither for reading in bed nor fo 
dressing, and the odor of food that is dea) 
but not forgotten. These could most ¢ 
them be remedied by the proprietor him 
self, and at small cost—if he knew any 
thing. 

Once in a small Florida inn frequente 
by hunters I heard mighty argument be 
tween a sportsman and the owner. Th 
hunter objected to the vocal furnitur 
The owner said it was not remediable. Th 
hunter borrowed a wrench and screw drive 
He turned his bed and bureau on the 
heads, he tightened bolts and screws andi 
seven minutes he had killed a family « 
squeaks which had irritated guests fc 
years. 

He has received the Medal of the Ord 
of Corrective Kickers, with two palms. 

The existence of large automobile assi 
ciations is now making it possible to kic 
effectively, even outside of one’s town. TI 
official of one told me what his organizi 
tion had done to a thriving grafter in or 
of the Carolinas. They had a report from 
member that he had found a puncture as I 
entered a town in the evening. The garag 
man was also the owner of the hotel. E 
took an hour to repair the puncture. Whe 
the driver inquired the way to a larg) 
place ten miles beyond, the garage mé 
insisted: “Pretty late to go on now. YC 
couldn’t find it by night. Better stay her 
Good hotel.” 

The motorist went on. As he left tl 
garage he wondered why the owner and h 
assistant were snickering. At the edge 
town both of his rear tires went out. Thi 
had been slit. 

He stayed at the hotel, all right—ar 
when he returned to his own motor club} 
reported. The officials telegraphed to t! 
Carolina authorities and a few mont 
later the enterprising garage and hoi 
man went to the state penitentiary. 

That was scientific kicking. 

But unfortunately that rudeness whii 
is the leading motif of my symphony is n 
yet considered a felony and a penitentia 
offense. Of course local motor clubs mig 
correct discourtesy and merrily pass awi 
the long winter evenings by lynching be 
for rude clerks and bad cooks. But t 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
sport has not been recognized by the 
athletic associations. 

As to the rudeness and its psychology I 
had a revelation in an Illinois town of two 
thousand into which I drove on my way 
west. It is an attractive town, with an 
excellent garage, in which the three or four 
mechanics strangely hold that autohobos 
may be human. And the principal hotel 
had been well planned. There was a fire- 
place in the office and comfortable deep 
chairs and the rooms were clean. But the 
owner had other business interests and from 
six P.M. to six A. M.—precisely the time at 
which most traveling men and motorists 
arrive—he left all of the direction of the 
hotel to a middle-aged clerk with a whisky 
nose and a brandy breath. 

I came in a little muddier than usual 
after changing a tire in a puddle and as I 
signed the register I inquired, ‘What are 
your rates?” 

The clerk superciliously glanced at the 
deposits of fertile topsoil on my hands and 
eollar—oh, and probably on my ears—and 
reached for my key without answering my 
question. 

I repeated it. 

He sneered: “If you will kindly take the 
trouble to use your eyes you will note a 
printed schedule of prices on the wall.” 

In the garage across the street I asked 
about the genial clerk and the entire me- 
chanical staff stopped to laugh. They clus- 
tered about me and told stories. The clerk 
was the town pariah—and he did not know 
it. His rudeness and his whisky were 
traditions. No man ever stopped to hail 
him, to “pass the time of day with him.” 
Corner gangs winked at one another when 
he went by. 

“Poor devil, I’m sorry for him. No won- 
der he’s soured,”’ I protested. 

“Him? That guy was born sour. You 
should fret a lot over being sorry for him. 
He doesn’t even know people don’t like 
him. You couldn’t get through his hide 
with dynamite. He thinks he’s such a wiz 
that he couldn’t imagine folks making fun 
of him. He’s the biggest bag of pink wind 
between Dixon and Valpo. Say, it’s too 
bad! We’ve got a good hotel here, but the 
traveling men hate that grouch so that 
they'll catch a way freight to skip staying 
here overnight.” 


His Aim to Displease 


It was to this man that the owner had 
intrusted his hotel! 

I watched him all evening. A woman 
came down to complain that there were no 
towels in her room. Self-possessed, bleak, 
level-eyed, he looked at her and remarked 
quietly: ‘‘That’s not my fault. Towels are 
put in every room every morning. What 
did you do with them?” 

A traveling man asked the local time of 
an important train. 

The clerk said evenly: ‘‘ You will find it 
in the train guide on the desk.” 

Staying for the night was a youngster, a 
boy of perhaps sixteen, obviously traveling 
by himself for the first time in his life and 
excited over it with a gossipy, fluttering, 
confidential thrill. He went the rounds 
telling the older men what 4 corking time 
he was going to have in Clinton and the 
train he was going to take next day and 
just how many handkerchiefs he had in his 
suitcase. They stopped their writing to 
listen; they smiled at one another and 
dreamed of their own first trips. 

The clerk sat alone, comfortably smok- 
ing. No one cared to talk to him, which 
suited him exactly. He was too superior a 
person to mingle with common travelers. 

The boy raced up to him and panted: 
“Say, what time do we have breakfast in 
the morning?”’ 2 

The clerk yawned, picked up a magazine, 
looked at a picture, glanced up at the boy 
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and snorted, ‘‘Whertuknsyksskdm,” or 
something like it. 

“I—I didn’t quite get you, cap’n.”’ 

The clerk closed the magazine, unable 
any longer to endure these outrageous in- 
terruptions to his nervous duties of rocking 
and smoking and reading detective stories. 
He spoke with a precise, controlled, chill 
viciousness: 

“T have just told you that breakfast is 
served from six to eight-thirty. If you 
can’t understand people the way they talk 
aks in the city you better go back to the 
arm.” 

The boy wilted away. His fun in travel 
was gone. 

I considered a project of bouncing the 
andirons on the clerk’s head. But being 
foolish I was still charitable. Perhaps there 
was dark history here. It was evident that 
the man was soaked in whisky. Perhaps he 
came from a fine old family—i. e., a family 
which unlike yours or mine is descended 
from the Stone Age. Perhaps he had held 
large positions and gone the booze path 
and was resentful of his fall to a petty 
clerkship. I wanted to get his story. 

I got it—at midnight, when the office 
was quiet and the clerk so tired of reading 
that he was willing to talk even to an auto- 
hobo who palpably was nobody at all. 


The World His Backyard 


He was descended from a fine old Ken- 
tucky saloonkeeper, and he had been a 
hotel clerk all his days. But, oh, he’d seen 
life! He wasn’t, he boasted, ‘‘a darn hick, 
like the folks in this burg.’’ He’d lived in 
Louisville and Columbus; he knew an 
actress, and a distiller who had a famous 
string of horses. He was not as other men. 

““Must be kind of hard, having to handle 
these cranky hotel guests.” 

He dropped his magazine with a bang. 
Hesat up. Here at last was one who despite 
the mud on his ears had the brain and soul 
to understand him. 

“Tt is! You wouldn’t hardly believe me 
if I told you how unreasonable people are. 
Always kicking—blaming me for every- 
thing that every wop chambermaid does. 
And the things they expect a fellow to 
know! They keep bothering me all evening 
with fool questions—that is, they used to 
bother me, but I know how to handle ’em 
now. I beat ’em to it. I don’t take nothing 
off nobody. You know, you auto tourists 
are the worst of all—lot of you people from 
hick burgs coming in here and trying to 
let on that you’re a bunch of Chicago dudes. 
But that guff don’t go with me. Why just 
this morning 

““There was a fool shemale here with her 
husband and when they come down to pay 
their bill the hen spoke up and she said: 
‘You didn’t call us at five this morning, the 
way you promised.’ Well I just looked 
her square in the eye and I said: ‘My dear 
madam, I’m perfectly aware of that in- 
teresting fact. I haven’t got round to it yet. 
I have had other things to do.’ Of course 
I’d been asleep, but you know how it is— 
don’t ever let ’em get the idea they can 
ride you. So I never batted an eye. I let 
her have it straight. I says to her: ‘I been 
busy, but I shall be through soon and if you 
care to go back to your room and wait I'll 
call you in due time!’ 

“Oh, I had her wild, and her husband 
looked sore as a crab. But Lord, he was a 
little sawed-off shrimp and I just gave ’em 
the eye and they sneaked off, and I bet they 
won’t try to do the hoop-te-doodle high- 
and-mighty next time they come back 
here.” 

He was right. It is extremely unlikely. 
It is also unlikely that the woman or her 
husband will ever again annoy that hotel by 
going to it at all. But I wish I knew how 
widely and vigorously they have adver- 
tised the hotel. And I wish I knew whether 
the hotel owner realizes how competently 
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his night clerk is destroying the good-will 
and value of his property. And most and 
beyond all I wish that the local motor and 
commercial clubs comprehended the eth- 
ical value of an ably wielded fire ax. But I 
do not know whether it should be wielded 
on the pathologie clerk or on the owner 
who maintains him as a public nuisance. 

The effectiveness of clever clerks I saw 
a few weeks ago in a none-too-good hotel 
in an Eastern city, where the guests 
put up with faults in service and equip- 
ment—and price—because the chief day 
clerk was so cheerfully courteous and 
seemed at least to try to make things right. 

Amiability is the most important and 
most profitable thing a business man has 
to sell. 

I distinctly do not wish to imply that the 
autohobo keeps going from one bad hotel 
to another. The woes I sing are merely a 
few interruptions to the happiness of motor 
wandering. To make up for them there 
have been hundreds of sunny hotels and 
charmingly served meals, even in little 
unexpected places. And I do not at all 
imply that the standards of courtesy in 
hotels and restaurants are lower than those 
in all other establishments. It ismerely that 
the autohobo sees more of hotels and res- 
taurants, and it is as an autohobo that Iam 
writing. 

Few trades in this country are any too 
famous for courtesy. We have much to 
give Europe; we have perhaps a heartier 
good-will; but we haven’t better manners. 
Or if we have it will not hurt us to forget 
it; it will not seriously effeminize the 
average lightsome trolley conductor to be 
contaminated a little by effete European 
conventionality. A rather distinguished 
English journalist who has been lecturing 
in the country, the best and most thought- 
ful of good fellows, was buying cigars at a 
small side-street shop in New York the 
other day, and as the clerk slammed down 
the change Sir John abstractedly said 
“Thank you.” 

The clerk retorted: ‘“‘ What the hell you 
getting sarcastic about? I give you your 
change as quick as I could.” 

I haven’t yet been able to decide whether 
the incident revealed the clerk’s opinion of 
the way to treat customers or the way in 
which cranky customers treat him. I won- 
der if when Sir John goes back to England 
he may not whisper that in the land of the 
free he has found a tiny per cent of citizens 
who are not excessively agreeable to meet. 
But what do we care? 

We ain’t runnin’ our business to suit no 
darn furrin titled snob. 


Rudeness a la Casserole 


Aside from hotels and restaurants, I can 
recall in the matter of rudeness—not from 
past years, but from the past couple of 
months—an employment agent insulting 
mistresses who hinted, however timidly, 
that they didn’t care for her mangy array 
of cooks; a trolley conductor who bawled 
“Move up, will yuh?” as though his pas- 
sengers were a chain gang of criminals; a 
negro elevator man in a New York apart- 
ment house who snarled at a woman: “Aw, 
I don’t have to be polite, see? Folks goes 
on they knees to me to get ’em apart- 
ments’’; a clerk in one of a famous string 
of groceries who—after these two decades 
of campaigning against substitution—tartly 
kept insisting that another brand of break- 
fast food was “‘just the same”’ as the brand 
the customer wanted; and a shrill girl child 
in a well-known drug store who, after a 
customer had refused to take a fly-specked 
box of candy, yelled to the cashier loud 
enough for the customer to hear: “That 
poor fish don’t know what he wants—he 
ain’t got enough money to buy no candy 
anyway.” 

When there are no more strikes—that is, 
only two or three a day—I want the 
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pogrom committee of the League of Kick- 
ing Customers to employ some one of pugi- 
listie build and a tender smile and have him 
peacefully go about the country starting 
trouble. I want him to carry smart bag- 
gage and a pair of brass knuckles. I want 
him, when he comes into a large city hotel, 
to look fondly upon the clerk and ask 
“What are your rates?”’ 

When the clerk carols “I’ve got a nice 
room with bath for six dollars,’ I want the 
crusader to murmur ‘“Can’t I get a room 
for three?”’ 

If the clerk snaps—as at least once in six 
times he will snap—‘“‘Oh, if you want a 
cheap room I may be able to fix you up 
later, but you better take this one—vacant 
now,” then I want our secret agent to look 
round the lobby with a large contented 
smile, catch the eyes of all the traveling 
men in sight and bellow pleasantly at the 
clerk: ‘‘Yes, son, I do want a cheap room. 
I’m a poor man, son. I’m not rich and 
haughty like you. We know, even without 
your telling us, that when you travel you 
always get ten-dollar-a-day rooms. We 
can all tell that by looking at your ex- 
pensive face. But me, I want a three- 
dollar room and I want you to give it to 
me cheerfully. And I’m going to sit round 
the lobby considerable this evening, son, 
and the next time you try to sell an ex- 
pensive room by sneering so’s folks won’t 
dare ask for cheap ones I’m going to amblé 
up and coarsely kill you.” 

The forty per cent or so of bad hotels 
vitally injure the sixty per cent of good 
hotels. For as a result of having found 
uncomfortable accommodations, each year 
a larger proportion of motor tourists give up 
hotels entirely, good and bad, and camp 
by the way. In the last five years, despite 
the war, there has come into existence an 
amazing body of camping accessories for 
motorists. 


The Doctor Unlimbers 


The East with its short runs and hard- 
surfaced roads does not know them, but 
west of the Mississippi motor camps are 
revelations. 

Aside from camping for the sake of being 
outdoors and camping for the sake of 
avoiding dubious hotels, there is camping 
for the sake of showing off the delightful 
equipment. 

I used to watch the Middle Westerners 
get out their hunting equipment just before 
September first, when the law on prairie 
chickens and ducks went off. Hunters don’t 
have kits for the sake of hunting—they 
hunt so that they may have an excuse to 
use their kits. 

A doctor from Chicago came up to the 
Minnesota stubble fields with something 
slightly less than an express car of the 
most interesting junk. He made a fully 
equipped army division—with tanks—look 
like a tramp with one spare shirt button. 
He possessed—and on the most hesitating 
invitation he exhibited—rubber hip boots 
for swamp wading, rubber knee boots 
for wet grass and rubber overshoes for 
muddy roads. He had a .38 rifle, a .22 
rifle, a revolver, a twelve-gauge pump gun, 
a double-barreled hammerless shotgun in- 
tended for duck hunting and a twenty- 
gauge single-barreled gun intended—so far 
as the village in conclave could deter- 
mine—for a buggy whip. He had tin shell 
boxes and leather lunch boxes and com- 
passes and extremely dangerous knives and 
the kind of a folding seat that a king uses 
when he sits and heroically butchers pheas- 
ants as they are driven past him. 

The village’s own idea of equipment was 
an old ten-gauge cannon, a pocket of shells 
and something on the hip. We asserted 
that the doctor was not merely an idiot but 
actually a city fellow. We were wrong 
The doctor had had more joy out of gather- 
ing his treasures than he could ever drag 
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When you buy work trousers 
(or suits) you want them made 
of good tough material to stand 
the rough usage of hard work. 
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is tough (but soft). It is strong 
(but not stiff). A light shower 
won’t wet you or spoil your 
trousers, becausethe CROMPTON 
“‘All-weather’’ FINISH resists 
water. 


And even if you should get your 
work trousers rain-soaked they 
will dry out quickly and can be 
worn again next day. 
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Look for this trade-mark in the 
next corduroy trousers or suit 
you buy. It means that you are 
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water-resistant corduroy. 
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who works. 
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Send for our Free Test Sample 
of CROMPTON “‘All-weather”’ 
CORDUROY. Sprinkle it and 
watch the water roll off like 
quicksilver. You will certainly 
insist on getting CROMPTON 
‘* All-weather’’ CORDUROY 
when you buy your next pair 
of trousers. The best dealers 
sell them or will get them for 
you if you insist and they are 
well worth insisting on. 
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out of freezing on a windy duck pass or 
shooting partridges which he did not wish 
to eat. What was one wretched dead bird 
compared with the excitement of putting 
on a leather coat with eighteen trick pock- 
ets to explore? 

The same applies to automobumming 
equipment. 

You can, if you put up at hotels, cross 
the continent with no extra equipment save 
a tow rope and a bag of large stones to be 
carefully dropped upon the backs of dogs 
that race along and try to bite your tires, 
Or you can get so much pleasure out of 
buying accessories that afterward you won’t 
care whether you merely take the trip—and 
you certainly won’t be able to afford to. 
Novices will find sporting and accessory 
shops happy hunting grounds, and if they 
have never by the scenery and the hope of 
freedom been tempted to autohobo they 
will be by the equipment. 

Aside from motor accessories, pumps 
which do not cause you to break your back, 
magic jacks which will raise the car with 
the pressure of a little finger, there are 
tables which fold to the-size of a checker 
board, pneumatic mattresses with which 
you can sleep on flinty ground, elaborate 
tiny ranges with portable fuel. But the 
triumph, the thing which makes it possible 
to be independent of hotels when you desire 
or to stay at them when you are weary of 
picnicking is the complete camping outfit— 
familiar from Davenport to the Coast, al- 
most unknown in the East and South. 

It is seen in the trailer, of which there 
are now a dozen different makes, costing 
from seventy-five dollars to three hundred. 
The typical trailer during transportation 
folds to the size of a coffin on wheels, but 
opens out into a storm-proof tent with two 
real spring-and-mattress beds, a dining 
table between them and shelves and an ice 
box at the end. The trailer tents can be 
pitched in ten minutes and on their roller 
bearings and pneumatic tires they can 
easily be hauled. 

Yet they are adequate for a two weeks’ 
stay and make it possible to remain as long 
as you like at the miraculousdake which 
you happen to discover. 

There are smaller and cheaper outfits 
sufficient for a comfortable stay of one or 
two nights—canvas-sheltered beds with the 
heads resting on the running board, mud- 
proof, rain-proof, wind-proof. A like shel- 
ter is a cot with a tiny tent over it and a 
window for ventilation—and for looking 
out at the natives who come to inspect this 
new kind of bug. There are steel frames 
which fit on the tops of the seats and make 
excellent beds up under the top—and you 
can connect to the battery an incandescent 
bulb for night reading. 

There is just one piece of equipment 
which the author urges—and it isn’t pat- 
ented. That is a large competent piece of 
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cheesecloth for camping in mosquito coun- 
try. I spent one night by Lake Itasca and 
T spent it awake—not because I was breath- 
ing in the sweet air or thinking romanti- 
cally of the old voyageurs and missionary 
monks and of the river rolling from this 
pine forest down to New Orleans or any of 
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those beautiful things that might have © 
made a poet lie awake. I was engaged in © 


keeping a smudge lighted; plucking long 
and excessively wet grass—on my knees, 
out in the delightful dew; poking it into a 
tin can which regularly tipped over and 
spilled the fuel; fand being slowly turned 
into a cross between a smoked ham and a 
large embodied sneeze. 

We had plenty of mosquito netting along, 
but to a north-woods no-see-um the meshes 
of mosquito netting are large enough to 
hold a war dance in. 

Troubles and weariness of motoring— 
you must be prepared for them. But one 
glorious morning’s run makes up for all the 
discomforts of a long trip. Once we drove 
nearly two hundred miles from the elbow 
of Cape Cod to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
before noon. It was October, with the 
leaves turning. We left at five, in the dark- 
ness. For fifty miles we did not see another 
vehicle, another human being. It was sheer 
magic, slipping through the steely air over 
macadam roads. Nothing could ever halt 
us; we flew, as in a dream. ; 

The sun burst up, its new light flashing 
on lacquered leaves and the first frost of the 
season, which silvered the trunks and rocks 
and the chips in a woodland clearing. 
Along the sharp hill ridge we overlooked 
russet valleys as from an aéroplane. We 
came into Springfield with no sense of effort 
expended. Where on the train we should 
have been stuffy and stiff and dulled, we rode 
in like horsemen after a morning gallop. 

That was traveling as it was meant to 
be—not mere getting somewhere but going 
for the sake of going. 

And once we spent the night on the vast 
and open prairie between Bismarck and 
Dickinson in North Dakota. Awe crept 
over us as we sat on stools by the tent. 
The huge orb of the land was mightier than 
mountains or the ring of ocean. Here was 
the heart of America; and we had come 
here, not coaxed by hotel signs or business 
engagements but merely because driving 
westward it had seemed a possible place to 
stop for the night. Carelessly, by chance, 
we had driven into wonderland; and as 
dusk drifted down and the car and tent 
were insignificant as a lone wheat shock on 
that prairie, we forgot all the day’s insig- 
nificances of dust and punctures and road 
finding and in the great stillness were 
thankful that—as only gypsies or auto- 
hobos could—we had happened upon the 
quiet place of the elder gods. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Lewis. 
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] WILL improve the services which I ren- 
der in my business or employment and 
use every effort to increase my daily per- 
sonal output, and so do my part for larger 
production for America, seeking increased 
pay by increased service rather than higher 
pay for present services. 

I will refuse to buy when prices are ex- 
orbitant or to secure personal luxuries dur- 
ing the period of after-war readjustment, 
thus by reducing my demand helping to 
steady prices and by saving increasing the 
working fund of the country. 

I will strike a personal balance sheet on 
January first, showing all the property 
which I possess on that date and the debts 
which I owe, so that I may determine just 
how much I am worth at the beginning of 
the year. I will compare my net property 
then with that of January 1, 1919, to see 
how much I have got ahead during the 
year and I will plan to get farther ahead 


during 1920. 


I will plan my spending of money for 
January, 1920, in a written memorandum, 
setting limits to my expenditures for ne- 
cessities and comforts, reviewing for this 
purpose my expenditures during the past 


month and also looking ahead as far as I 
can to a plan of expenditures for the entire 
year of 1920. 

I will determine how much I ought rea- 
sonably to save from each week’s pay or 
month’s salary check, and I will regularly 
set aside this allowance for savings imme- 
diately upon receipt of my pay. ; 

T will seek sound investments for my 
savings. 7 

I will hold the government securities L 
now own as the best backlog to personal in- 
vestment and as a patriotic responsibility, 
since the Government is still borrowing for 
war finance, and I will buy more govern- 
ment securities, 

J will take a stand for increased produc- 
tion and for thrift and economy in all 
groups of people to which I belong, and will 
promote an agency for selling government 
Savings Stamps on pay day at my place of 
employment so as to make it as easy to 
save as it is to spend. 

J will make ‘‘ Work and Save” my motto 
and that of my household, for 1920, as the 
best guaranty of personal financial security _ 
and progress and as my share in creating _ 
a bigger and better America. 
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diffusion. One of the common mistakes we 
make in industrial lighting, in the case of 
overstrained eyes, is to reduce the intensity 
of the light instead of increasing the diffu- 
sion. Many managements in taking up the 
question of lighting attempt to secure re- 
sults wherein all shadows are wholly elimi- 
nated. This plan is not conducive to 
distinct vision, for it is the shadow that 
produces the relief in objects, making them 
stand out. Therefore to see objects dis- 
tinctly other than flat surfaces, shadow is 
necessary. It must not, however, be so 
intense as to hide the line of demarcation 
between the object and the shadow, or so 
sharp in outline as to appear to be part of 
the object. 

Hundreds of big industrial plants in the 
United States use are lamps, which, as 
everyone knows, give a light that flickers. 
With such illumination the pupil of the eye 
is constantly opening and closing, endeav- 
oring to accommodate itself to different 
intensities of light. This condition causes 
fatigue, which depreciates not only the 
ability to work but also the willingness to 
work. 

The statistician of one of our great insur- 
ance companies says that “‘twenty-five per 
cent of all accidents occurring in and about 
industrial plants in this country are due to 
poor lighting.” If this is the case, then it is 
easy to figure that the entire cost of ade- 
quately lighting all the industries of the 
United States would be less than the yearly 
cost of the accidents now occurring in those 
industries due to lack of proper illumination. 

The day of the lamp having a bulb of 
clear glass is passing. This.means that we 
shall use lamps with inclosing shades or 
bulbs that are either frosted or made of 
treated glass that hides the point of light. 
No longer, therefore, shall we be annoyed 
by the light rays of unprotected lamps 
striking bright objects and casting forth 
reflections that injure our eyes. 

The next and final step in lighting will be 
the production of lamps that will emit rays 
of light of the proper color for certain 
classes of work. Daylight, as most people 
know, is made up of seven colors. The 
relative luminosity of the four principal 
colors is as follows: Red, twelve; yellow, 
two hundred and eighty; green, one thou- 
sand; and violet, sixteen. This means that 
to see as clearly with a light composed of 
red rays as with one of green we need eighty- 
three times as much energy transformed 
into light. The best example of the effi- 
ciency. of the green ray is the little firefly, 
whose light is confined wholly to this one 
color. 

This matter of color in light is of greater 
importance than most managers recognize. 
None of our present lamps are perfect sub- 
stitutes for daylight in those businesses 
where the workers are required to match 
colors. Even under the strong yellowish- 
red light of an electric lamp practically all 
blues appear black. One famous system 
of factory illumination gives off light of a 
bluish-green color and is much used in plants 
where there is abundant machinery and 
other objects that might produce glare 
under lamps giving light containing all the 
rays of the spectrum. 

If anyone doubts the real value of mod- 
ern methods of illumination in industrial 
plants let him examine the recent history 


of lighting, to be convinced. Only a few | 


years ago many manufacturers in certain 
lines were compelled to shut down when 
daylight failed. A new system of factory 
illumination was installed in some of these 
plants, and as a result the owners now find 
that their night work is as good as their day 
work. One manufacturer who produced 
blue metal pots could not tell at night 
whether there was rust on the steel to pre- 
vent the bluing from going on evenly until 
he put in a specially designed system of 
illumination using a greenish light. An- 
other company, making wooden rulers, 
couldn’t match boxwood after daylight had 
disappeared; a concern making ivory piano 
keys was unable to sort the material with 
the old style of artificial light; and similar 
difficulties were experienced by one com- 
pany making safety-razor blades and by 


another concern manufacturing sugar. In | 
all these cases better illumination corrected | 


the trouble. 

In many drafting rooms the workers are 
compelled to work with daylight on one 
side and artificial light on the other to dis- 
pel shadows. In such cases it is essential 
that a light be adopted that will blend with 
daylight, and, as everyone has discovered, 
not all lights will do this. Equal care is 
necessary in selecting the proper illumina- 
tion for machine shops where the workmen 
consult blue prints frequently and set 
gauges many times daily. In one big auto- 
mobile factory the examining room where 
all the new motors are tested usually con- 
tains an atmosphere filled with considerable 
smoke and vapor. The workmen who made 
the examinations found it difficult to see 


clearly in the performance of their duties. | 


Illumination experts were called in, and a 
special light was installed that would pene- 
trate the thick atmosphere. After this 
improvement had been made it was found 
that many more motors were tested, and 
there was less work for the adjusters later. 

Of all the industries that have made a 
careful study of lighting, the motion-picture 
business ranks first. Success in the movies 
depends on good photography, and the 
latter is largely dependent on proper light- 
ing. The motion camera makes sixteen ex- 
posures a second, and with such a speed 
both the quality and the quantity of illumi- 
nation must be the best possible. In this 
work the light must be of short wave length 
and high actinic quality to reduce the silver 
on the film satisfactorily and produce pic- 
tures with the proper light-and-shade mod- 
eling. The ideal light for motion pictures 
was found to be one rich in green, blue and 
violet rays, and with this knowledge in 


mind the indoor work of the movie studios | f 


has advanced by leaps and bounds. The 
motion-picture managers found that light 


is cheaper than labor and that overhead | 


charges can be reduced materially by mak- 
ing pictures at night as well as during the 
day. The big salaries of the stars, like the 
tides of the ocean, never cease. 

This question of lighting is a subject that 
should be carefully investigated by every 


company official who has not already done | 
so. In many industries the art of illumina- | 


tion has never been considered a matter of 
moment. However, it is one of the prob- 
able ways that may furnish a remedy to 


offset that last ten per cent increase in | 


wages. 
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Poor scholarship, due 
| to poor eyesight, brings 


smiles of derision to 
the faces of fellow 
students and criticism 
from the faculty. An 
examination of your 


eyes will show if glasses 
are needed, and your 


favorite optical special- 


ist will fit your eyes 
and features with 


Quality Beyond Question For More 
Than Fifty Years 


iY E. Kirstein Sons Company 


Established 1864 RochesteraN: Y. 
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Awireless station im an hour 


Wireless operating is no longer complicated or expensive. 
Your boy can have his own wireless station completely 
assembled and be receiving messages within an hour after 
he gets a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving Set. 


This outfit, designed and built by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U. S. Army during the war, is a complete station of the latest and 
most approved type and will receive messages from stations 300 
miles away. The Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete type 
that pulls out of the box, but a compact instrument of the new enclosed 


panel type, in a quartered oak cabinet. 


The Book of Instructions included with the outfit contains full informa- 
tion about operating and tells the location of the Government and commer- 
cial wireless stations— when they send messages and how to receive them. 


Gilbert Radio outfits are all illus- 
trated and described in our special 
Radio catalog—sent free on request. 
If you wish to purchase a Gilbert 
outfit immediately and your dealer 
cannot supply. you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 


In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, 
London, W. C.1 


You will find 
Esterbrook Pens 


in every country in the world. 


Esterbrook Pens are popular be- 
cause they are made exactly right to 
do the work required. The right 
shape—the right finish—the right pen 
point and degree of firmness or flex- 
ibility to suit the greatest number of 

people and writing uses. 


Made just right for over 60 years. 


Send or telephone to your near- 

est dealer, asking for samples. 

15c a dozen, assorted or of 
your favorite pen. 


Made in America— 
Used ‘round the world 


72-100 DELAWARE AVENUE 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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in speech and debate which served him in 
good stead when years later he became a 
member of the Reichstag. 

Keep in mind the fact that though he 
was doing his part as a trade-union organ- 
izer he was still an apprentice. He devoted 
more time to agitation than to craftsman- 
ship, however, and he admits that he was 
never a skilled artisan. The moment was at 
hand when the future ezar of Germany was 
to set forth on his travels in the world. Let 
him tell the story himself: 

“The long hours of servitude in the fac- 
tory became unbearable. A few days after 
the expiration of my apprenticeship, on 
which occasion I received a beautifully 
signed and sealed testimonial, I decided to 
seek my fortune away from home. I there- 
fore packed a little satchel, put my testi- 
monial in my pocket and set out. At Halle 
I found work in the shop of a small basket 
maker who was endeavoring to manufac- 
ture perambulators. This work irked me 
and I soon began to realize how little I had 
learned during my whole period of appren- 
ticeship. 

“The spirit of Wanderlust was strong 
within me, so once more I packed up my 
little bag and resumed my journey. It took 
me through Thuringia by way of Coburg, 
Gotha and Meiningen. In crossing the 
Kyffhauser Mountains in order to shorten 
the way to Rothenburg I had a terrific fall, 
and if I had not landed on my satchel I 
should not be alive to-day. 

“On my eighteenth birthday I arrived 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a place which is 
an important milepost in my life. I found 
the city full of unemployed workers. Ger- 
man industry was in a demoralized con- 
dition and there was great unrest and 
dissatisfaction. I had been on the road for 
nearly four weeks and it was important that 
I get something to do. I was able to get 
quarters in a lodging house crammed full 
of idle journeymen. 

“T had reached the end of my money; 
T had to eat, so I got a job as a laborer in a 
brickyard on the outskirts of Frankfort. 
Tfound a curiously mixed company at work. 
Most of the men, like myself, had learned 
some trade but were unable to find positions 
and accepted this menial labor in order to 
live. After eight days of this drudgery I 
was glad to go back to Frankfort and get a 
place in a basket factory. 

“‘Once more I found myself in a cooped 
crowded workshop. This did not please me, 
so I returned in a few months to my native 
city and resumed work in the Reichstein 
factory, where I had served the greater 
part of my apprenticeship.” 


A Budding Labor Leader 


“T now came again under the influence 
of the two friends and fellow workmen to 
whom I have referred. The three of us de- 
cided to unite our brother workers into a 
society. Though we ourselves belonged to 
the class of more skillful workers who 
earned moderate incomes, the wages of the 
great majority of our associates, in spite of 
the long hours, were insufficient. We de- 
cided to go on a strike in order to better 
their condition, and the net result was that 
we secured an increase of wages for every- 
body. 

“T was naturally much pleased with the 
success of my first venture as spokesman 
for my fellows. I now worked for a brief 
time at Liegnitz but soon returned to Bran- 
denburg, where I definitely identified my- 
self with the workingmen’s movement. At 
the age of twenty-four I was made a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Social 
Democratic Union, which at that time had 
about a thousand members. I took part 
in many public debates. One of the most 
important of these verbal battles was with 
the well-known anti-Semitic leader Ahl- 
warat. 

“My efforts in behalf of trade-unionism, 
my speeches, and my other more or less 
public activities had now given me a con- 
siderable reputation as a labor leader in our 
neighborhood. I wanted to widen my field 
so I turned to the work that had always 
fascinated me—namely, journalism. I had 
written occasional articles at night for the 
Bradenburger Zeitung, which in 1890 be- 
came the organ of the Social Democratic 
Party. \ 

“T devoted so much time to reading and 
writing in the evening that I incurred the 
lively displeasure of my father, who on 


more than one occasion angrily jumped out 
of his bed and extinguished my lamp when 
he found me at my books long after mid- 
night. This constant reading at night by 
a bad light is one reason why I am now 
obliged to wear spectacles. 

“Many nights I have sat until dawn in 
my garret room, poring over some badly 
printed volume. 

‘‘Harly in the nineties I was made second 
editor of the Brandenburger Zeitung, at a 
monthly salary of one hundred marks. At 
the same time I was expected to conduct 
the book-selling department, which was a 
necessary part of nearly every newspaper 
establishment in Germany in those days, 
more especially with the Brandenburger 
Zeitung, because it was the organ of a 
movement. 

“T had married at the age of twenty- 
three and I soon found that I was not 
earning enough money to support my house- 
hold. I did not want my wife to become 
one of the family breadwinners; therefore 
I had to seek a better-paid position. In 
1897 I moved to Kénigsberg, where I be- 
came editor of the K6nigsberger Volks- 
tribune. Here I labored under particularly 
difficult conditions. The finances of the 
paper were in bad shape and it was a 
struggle for me to get my salary. At first 
the newspaper was published’ only three 
times a week. Later on it became a daily 
under the title of the Kénigsberger Volks- 
Zeitung. 

“Though I wrote editorials every day and 
did my share in the editorial management 
of the newspaper, I also furnished every line 
of a little journal that the trade-unions 
published in the interests of the East Prus- 
sian agricultural laborers, who were in a 
bad way and who needed help and organi- 
zation. 

“I now became actively involved in 
politics and was elected to the Konigsberg 
Town Council. I was the only Social 
Democrat member of the body. Always I 
sought to interest myself in behalf of the 
underpaid and oppressed workingmen.” 


Conflicts With the Law 


““Meanwhile my aggressive writings in 
the Volks-Zeitung got me into many com- 
plications. Various lawsuits were filed 
against me and many fines imposed. But 
the lawsuits were not all. I wrote an attack 
on a former court preacher named Stocker 
and was hauled up into court for it. At 
worst I expected to pay a penalty of a few 
hundred marks. Instead, I got a three 
months’ sentence in prison at Chemnitz. It 
was not a very harsh experience because 
the director of the prison treated me with 
great kindness and gave me every facility 
for reading newspapers and books, and for 
writing. I was able to turn these three 
months to considerable advantage and 
make studies that otherwise I might not 
have pursued. 

“Our little paper at Kénigsberg had a 
hard struggle. At that time East Prussia 
was not a favorable soil for a socialistic 
paper to grow in. The socialistic movement 
was comparatively new and was looked 
upon as dangerous and seditious. So dras- 
tic was the attitude toward our cause that 
I had to undergo a judicial inquiry merely 
because I had shaken hands with a police 
official who happened to be undergoing a 
court-martial.” 

In July, 1902, Noske made another 
change in his work. He settled in Chem- 
nitz, where he became editor of the Volks- 
timme. Whether he selected this town 
because he had found the prison life there 
so pleasant or because its extensive glove 
industry gave him the idea for the mailed 
gauntlet that he was later to wear I am 
unable to say. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain—Chemnitz has remained his home 
town ever since. 

Concerning his early days at Chemnitz 
Noske writes: 

“Here I found a wide field of work both 
in the office of the newspaper and as orator 
and organizer in the whole of the Erzge- 
birge and beyond. Since the beginning of 
my Chemnitz activities I have lived through 
an ever-widening scope of the German labor 
movement. 

“When I took over the Volkstimme our 
circulation was about thirteen thousand 
subscribers. In a few years it had gone to, 
fifty thousand. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Tn addition to my considerable editorial 
activities and an extensive political agita- 
tion—I have averaged one hundred public 
meetings every year—I have always taken 
a special interest in the Woodworkers’ 
Union, as unpaid president of the associa- 
tion for East and West Prussia and as 
propagandist member of the Chemnitz 
committee. 

“Twenty-two years have passed since I 
gave up my original trade, and yet always 
I maintain the deepest and profoundest in- 
terest and effort for the man who works 
with his hands. Yet at a recent annual 
meeting of all the woodworkers’ unions the 
body amused itself by formally considering 
a proposal of Berlin and a few other cities 
to exclude me from membership, for ‘treason 
to the laboring classes.’ 

“At the end of 1906 I was elected city 
councilor for Chemnitz and a few weeks 
later became a member of the Reichstag. 
My townsmen have shown their confidence 
in my work by steadily reélecting me. In 
the Reichstag in addition to colonial ques- 
tions I paid special attention to army and 
navy affairs. For a number of years I was 
a regular speaker of the socialist faction on 
the colonial army and naval budgets. 

“Tn 1914 I wrote a book Colonial Policy 
and Social Democracy, which appeared 
shortly before the war. To-day its only 
interest lies in its showing that the Entente 
Governments were wrong in quoting my 
Reichstag speeches as proof that Germany 
does not deserve colonies. It is true that 
I was obliged sharply to criticize the be- 
ginnings of German colonial policy but I 
by no means fail to recognize the valuable 
constructive work done by Germany in re- 
cent years in Africa. 

“‘ After the 1912 elections I was made co- 
reporter of the budget committee on the 
army and navy estimates. This brought 
me into close touch with the forces, for I 
did not confine myself to receiving informa- 
tion from officers or members of the ad- 
ministrative branches, but formed my own 
judgment by personal visits on the spot. I 
traveled to and from the yards, visited 
ships, and was always in touch with the 
latest innovations. I was one of the first 
civilians to go down in a submarine. I also 
made an unforgetable trip in one of the 
first Zeppelins, under Captain Hanne, who 
soon afterward perished with his Zeppelin 
in the North Sea.”’ 

With the outbreak of the great war Noske 
began an active interest in affairs that came 
near landing him a prisoner in the hands of 
the enemy. Concerning these adventures 
he says: 

“During the war I took every oppor- 
tunity of seeing in person the life of our 
troops at the front. As early as 1914 I vis- 
ited the Belgian and French Fronts, watched 
the bombardment of Antwerp, and entered 
the city with our troops. I was the last 
man on the Gneisenau, which the English 
sank in the Schelde before they evacuated 
Antwerp. Theship sank under my feet. 

“ Altogether I spent at least fifteen weeks 
at the front between 1914 and 1916, making 
long tramps through the first-line trenches 
whenever and wherever possible. The 
English nearly caught me in 1916. We 
were under heavy fire behind a railway em- 
bankment before Dixmude. I was about to 
enter a bastion. Before I could get there it 
had been captured by the enemy. 
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“‘T have also been for weeks at the front 
in Poland and Courland. In 1915 I spent 
several days in the North Sea on the cruiser 
Von der Thann. In 1917 I visited Pola and 
made a trip down the Adriatic to Cattaro 
on a small Austrian vessel, returning home 
by way of Cettinje and through Bosnia.” 

Throughout the war Noske consistently 
supported the military party. He attacked 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty; not that it was 
too unfair or drastic but on the ground that 
it would prove to be a boomerang; and it 
was. 

During all these years of political growth 


he steadily maintained a sturdy independ- 


ence of thought and action. For one thing, 
he frequently disagreed with August Bebel, 
the mentor of German Socialism. Concern- 
ing this quality he once said: 

‘“‘T have always valued my independent 
judgment, and my Socialist colleagues took 
offense at the fact that in my first impor- 
tant Reichstag speech I admitted the duty 
of national defense in words which during 
the war were quoted as the ‘Socialist war 
program.’”’ if 

All this experience, however, was merely 
the prelude to Noske’s career, which began 
with the downfall of the Germany that was. 
The war made many men but it remained 
for the aftermath of the war to disclose the 
real Noske. The moment that revolution 
raised its head this Moltke of Socialism be- 
gan to come into his own. Ever since that 
momentous November of 1918 he has held 
the center of the German spotlight. 


The Mutiny at Kiel 


As most people know, the revolution that 
overthrew the Hohenzollerns began at Kiel, 
the great German naval base. Discour- 
aged by the increasing loss of submarines 
and the reverses on every front the German 
sailors grew despondent. The whole civilian 
population, underfed and overworked for 
more than four years, was in a mood for 
any desperate venture. When the German 
Admiralty ordered the fleet out to fight the 
men mutinied and their spirit of revolt was 
caught up by the whole town. 

Matters came to a climax on Sunday, the 
third of November. This day will always 
stand out in Teutonic history because early 
in the morning the shot was fired at Kiel 
that was heard all over Germany. Thou- 
sands of sailors had broken loose from dis- 
cipline and were on the rampage. 

Berlin was electrified by the news that 
the long-slumbering upheaval had burst. 
While his colleagues in the Reichstag talked 
about what they were going to do Noske 
commandeered an aeroplane and flew to 
Kiel. The navy knew him as their friend 
and the mutineers and the dock laborers 
who were about to go on strike placed 
themselves under his command. He was 
chosen governor of Kiel and automatically 
assumed command not only of all the sail- 
ors in the harbor but of the fleet in the 
Baltic. The fate of eighty thousand ma- 
rines was in his hands. Noske cleaned up 
the situation and suppressed rebellion. 
Later he duplicated the job at Hamburg 
and Bremen. 

Meanwhile the Armistice had been signed 
and out of the ruin of autocracy and the 
crumbling of a mighty military machine 
rose the German republic. The old social- 
istic dream had finally come true. But set- 
ting up a republican form of government 
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was one thing, and maintaining it was 
quite another. 

The infant government born of such 
travail was immediately beset by foes from 
within. The revolt that overthrew the old 
imperial government had been mainly 
fomented and accomplished by the Cen- 
tral Council of Workers and Soldiers, which 
included the Social Democrats, or Majority 
Socialists, as they are sometimes known, 
who represent what might be called the 
conservative element of socialism, and the 
Independent Socialists, who are radicals 
and, to all intents and purposes, com- 
munists. 

Ebert, a Majority Socialist, to whom 
Prince Max of Baden confided the chancel- 
lorship before his hasty departure from 
office just before the eclipse of the Hohen- 
zollerns, became the provisional head of the 
government. Scheidemann, the veteran 
Socialist leader, assumed the presidency of 
the temporary cabinet. The de facto gov- 
ernment immediately called for the election 
of delegates to a national assembly, which 
should frame a constitution for the new 
republic and provide a permanent régime. 

Germany’s troubles started anew. The 
Independent Socialists and their fire-eating 
colleagues the extreme radicals saw the op- 
portunity to emulate their friends Lenine 
and Trotzky, and inaugurate a dictatorship 
of the proletariat; which in simpler terms 
means Bolshevik rule. It became necessary 
to rid the cabinet of the Independents. It 
was not to be done easily. 

Under the leadership of Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, the high priestess of 
Bolshevism, there began the campaign 
which the world will always know as the 
Spartacus movement. The whole idea was 
to inaugurate a reign of anarchy, seize 
wealth; in fact, stop at no means to secure 
the red end desired. ; 

Thus Germany presented the spectacle 
of having been delivered from the hands of 
one kind of autocrat, only to face a carnival 
of riot and slaughter at the hands of an- 
other type of despot. Counter revolution 
was now to succeed revolution. 

The new government was able to cope 
with the radicals at the outset of their cam- 
paign. Before long, however, it was evident 
that drastic measures were necessary. The 
Spartacides had seized rifles and machine 
guns, and-aided by many recruits from the 
army and navy developed into a formidable 
fighting force, which soon ran amuck. 

Late in December Ebert and Scheide- 
mann, who were at the head of the tem- 
porary government, called Noske to Berlin 
and named him as one of the so-called com- 
missioners of the people. His prompt action 
at Kiel had impressed the whole country. 
Henceforth the one-time basket weaver 
was to ride a storm of events which now 
broke thick and fast. 

Hardly had the new year dawned when 
the Spartacides burst forth in revolt in Ber- 
lin. They seized the buildings occupied by 
the Vorwaerts and other newspapers, defied 
the military authorities, and in the course 
of a few days occupied the former Em- 
peror’s palace and the royal stables. Almost 
before the populace realized what was go- 
ing on the counter revolutionists held a 
considerable section of the most important 
district in the city. The kaiser’s palace, for 
example, commanded Unter den Linden, 
the main thoroughfare. For the moment it 
looked as if radicalism would triumph. 
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But the communists did not reckon with 
Noske. Ebert, Scheidemann, and the Cen- 
tral Council of Workers and Soldiers at 
once gave him full power to raise an army 
and restore order in Berlin. The great 
opportunity of his life had come and he 
capitalized it with vigor and action. 

He rallied round him every loyal soldier 
and sailor that he could lay hands on. He 
then recruited able-bodied citizens and 
armed them. Many had just been demo- 
bilized and knew how to shoot. He planted 
machine guns up and down Unter den Lin- 
den and mounted more on top of the famous 
Brandenburger Gate. 

The spectacled, stoop-shouldered weaver 
became the animate commander in chief of 
a provisional army whose headquarters 
were set up in the Louise Almshouse in a 
suburb of Berlin. From the superintend- 
ent’s office he began to wield his iron rule. 
The first order that he issued read: 

“Shoot on sight anybody caught armed 
on the streets.” 


A State of Siege Proclaimed 


It wasruthlessly enforced. Noske at once 
proclaimed a state of siege. To do this he 
invoked the most drastic order ever put on 
the statute books of Germany, or, for that 
matter, any other country. It is techni- 
cally known as the Belagerungszustand and 
was first instituted by Frederick William 
TV in 1850, during the tempest that swept 
Prussia after the failure of the Revolution 
of 1848. By employing this law a German 
sovereign had the privilege of sweeping out 
of existence with the scrape of a pen all 
civil and constitutional government and 
justice, and substituting a purely military 
dictatorship. 

Through the revival of this law, which 
was feudal in conception and operation, 
Noske became the arbiter of the hour. It 
was just the kind of authority that was 
needed to back up his determination to 
crush the revolt at any price. On January 
eleventh he marched into Berlin at the 
head of three thousand men that he had 
mobilized and made ready for action almost 
overnight. 

Now began a battle royal between the 
loyal government forces and the Sparta- 
cides. Berlin became a battlefield and 
hundreds were slain on both sides. The 
government forces finally stormed the 
strongholds held by the counter revolution- 
ists, and Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
were captured. 

A few days later—on January seven- 
teenth, to be exact—Liebknecht was shot 
down as he tried to escape from an auto- 
mobile in the Thiergarten while on the way 
to a new prison. Almost at the same hour 
by a curious coincidence, Rosa Luxemburg 
was dragged from a motor car after she had 
been shot in the head and was lynched by 
an indignant crowd. 

The death of these two leaders damp- 
ened the Spartacus ardor for a considerable 
time and enabled Noske, who had been in- 
stalled as military governor of Berlin, to 
organize his forces and take formal pos- 
session of the town. On Sunday, January 
nineteenth, the election of delegates for the 
national assembly took place quietly. 

Noske was now regarded as the bulwark 
of Germany and his name was known every- 
where. Upon the reorganization of the 

(Concluded on Page 75) 
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government after the break-up due to the 
retirement of Scheidemann he was made a 
member of the cabinet and was given the 
post of Minister of National Defense, which 
he holds at the time this article is written, 
which is the middle of November. 

Though the Spartacus movement had 
been suppressed it was merely sleeping. 
Noske’s task now became twofold. One 
function was to demobilize the old impe- 
rial army and organize the new armed na- 
tional force of one hundred thousand men 
permitted by the Allies. The other was to 
keep a firm and constantly raised hand over 
sporadic outbreaks. 

Life in Germany became one revolt after 
another. If it was not the Spartacides’ tak- 
ing advantage of May Day or some other 
holiday to unfurl the red flag and shoot up 
a city like Munich or Bremen, it was the 
metal workers’ or some other trade-union 
that went on the loose and caused trouble. 

Before long all malefactors began to learn 
that the Minister of National Defense was 
a person not to be trifled with. When he 
was rebuked by his colleague Haase, the 
Independent Socialist leader—who was 
assassinated last October—for his famous 
order to shoot anyone found on the street 
with arms during the counter-revolution, 
his reply was: ‘‘In such a dangerous situa- 
tion as the one I confronted no one bothers 
about laws. It is not the means but the re- 
sults that count, and I had to get results.” 
In this paragraph you get the whole Noske 
creed. 

Noske’s personal staff reflects the man. 
He assumed from the start that he would 
be open to every conceivable kind of attack 
day and night. So he said to himself: “TI 
must surround myself with men I can trust 
and who trust me.” His chief of staff is a 
Colonel Reinhard, a Prussian of the Prus- 
sians, who was wounded seven times during 
the great war and who is still going strong. 
He is the type of man who obeys orders 
without question. A fumble of a Noske 
command during the last six months would 
have been fatal to publicsafety in Germany. 

In the circle of military men about the 
Minister of National Defense are other men 
whose names and deeds became notorious 
during the war. Among them is Colonel 
von Nikolai, who was one of the heads of 
German espionage and propaganda work 
at the old Foreign Office. He was even too 
reactionary for Prince Max of Baden, but 
all strong men look alike to Noske when he 
needs them in his business. 


Always Prepared. for Trouble 


The moment disorder developed Noske 
realized that he must have at least one avail- 
able body of troops on whom he could rely. 
As a result he organized the famous Noske 
Guard, which consists of about twenty thou- 
sand volunteers, all young men, fit and 
sturdy, who have proved their mettle on 
the battlefield. These troops are stationed 
in Berlin and the other important cities and 
are the first interpreters of Noske com- 
mands. They wear a sort of olive-drab uni- 
form and still stick to complete battle 
equipment, including steel helmets. } 

One reason why Noske has succeeded is 
because he is invariably able to anticipate 
the other fellow. To be forewarned these 
revolutionary days is to be really and truly 
forearmed. Last April he learned of a 
threatened communist revolt which would 
coincide with the first meeting of a land 
congress in Berlin. He quietly issued two 
thousand blank warrants and placed them 
in the hands of Noske Guards, with instruc- 
tions to arrest the first violator of the peace. 
After about a dozen men had been taken in 
tow and unceremoniously thrown behind 
iron bars there was no further trouble. 

Again, when the Spartacides inaugu- 
rated their reign of terror in Munich, Noske 
sent a shoot-to-kill order by wireless and 
followed it up with a flock of war planes 
that bombed the revolutionary squads. 

When a general strike was called in Ber- 
lin during the spring and once more the 
dread word “revolution” bruited about, 
Noske concentrated thirty thousand troops 
outside the city, and the very presence of 
this overwhelming force took the wind out 
of the Red sails. Pe as 

His most conspicuous and characteristic 
act of suppression, however, came in No- 
vember, on the second anniversary of 
Lenine’s victory over Kerensky. The Spar- 
tacides decided to make this date the occa- 
sion for a big uprising. Aside from their 
desire to seize the government they were 
consumed with rage and fury against 
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Noske. They wanted to get him. But that 
gentleman was not to be caught napping. 

When the day dawned snow-clad Berlin 
awoke to find the approaches to the Wil- 
helmstrasse, which was to be the scene of a 
great Bolshevist demonstration, barred by 
stretches of barbed wire. Detachments of 
Noske Guards were observed walking casu- 
ally throughout the city. Special picked 
troops had been assigned to police head- 
quarters and the main telegraph office. Not 
a word had been said about these prepara- 
tions. Everything had been done between 
sunset and dawn. The moment the loyal 
burghers saw this quiet but effective display 
of preparedness they said: ‘‘Noske has 
gotten ahead of them again.”’ 

The communists made a feeble attempt 
to conduct an open-air meeting but it was 
swiftly and easily suppressed. What might 
have been the beginning of a sanguinary 
epoch was merely a flash in the pan. Noske 
was on the job. 

When I reached Germany in September 
there was no need of asking: ‘‘Who is the 
strong man of the hour?”’ Everybody was 
talking about Noske. What he said and 
what he did vied with the price of food and 
the searcity of coal as the all-absorbing 
subjects of public comment. 

I was determined to find out for myself 
what kind of man he was. An engagement 
was made for me by the Foreign Office to 
see him one morning at nine o’clock. It was 
with considerable anticipation that I drove 
up to the big white building in the Bender- 
strasse just beyond the Tiergarten, which 
is now the Ministry of National Defense. 
During the war this structure was occupied 
by the Ministry of Marine. 


A Wall of Bread 


You get a hint of the price that Noske 
pays for his iron rule the moment you ap- 
proach the seat of his autocracy. Half a 
dozen members of the Noske Guard wear- 
ing steel helmets lounged about the door- 
way. This uncompromising ruler never 
stirs without a bodyguard, for his life is in 
constant danger. 

One of these steel-helmeted soldiers ac- 
costed me rather suspiciously and asked 
what I wanted. 

“T have an appoinément with: Herr 
Noske,” I replied in German. 

When I mentioned the great man’s name 
the ears of every one of the soldiers sud- 
denly pricked up and I became the center of 
an alert scrutiny. The soldier who first ad- 
dressed me then asked me to enter the 
outer hall, where I gave my name and busi- 
ness to another steel-helmeted trooper, who 
wrote it on a slip of paper and sent it up- 
stairs. 

I suppose my German accent was so bad 
that the guard at once discovered, my na- 
tionality, for he said cordially: ‘You are 
an American, aren’t you?” 

““Yes,’’ I replied. 

One reason, however, for this cordiality 
was the fact that I had previously given 
him an American army cigarette, which I 
had learned from considerable experience 
during the preceding weeks to be the best 
gift in Germany. 

After a few moments the soldier came 
down and conducted me to a small waiting 
room on the second floor. As he left he 
said: ‘The minister will see you in a few 
moments.” 

While I sat waiting I had an experience 
which showed that at least one kind of 
democracy has developed in Germany. The 
door opened and a man who was obviously 
an artisan entered. I offered him a cigarette 
and he began to talk. I was curious to find 
out what his business was, and was soon 
informed. 

“‘T served as soldier in the war,’’ said my 
companion, “‘and I want to get back into 
the service. Before I do this I want to 
have a talk with Noske. I think he is a 
friend of the army and will treat us right.” 

At this juncture a man in mufti appeared 
and conducted me to a small antechamber 
where after a moment’s delay I was ushered 
into Noske’s presence. 

As L entered the room I got a curious sug- 
gestion of power. It seemed to be in the air. 
Before me, at a plain flat-topped desk a big 
man sat hunched in a low-backed chair. His 
thick black hair was tangled; his bushy 
eyebrows protruded over the tortoise-shell 
glasses; his face was pale and seamed. 
When he rose I saw that his broad shoul- 
ders were stooped, the inevitable result. of 
years at the bench. 

Noske silently gripped my hand like a 
vise and then resumed his seat. After a few 
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puffs at a long foul-smelling German cigar 
he asked abruptly in German: ‘‘What can 
I do for you?”’ 

“T would like to know something about 
the German situation,” I said. 

“Tt will not take me long to explain it,” 
he answered. ‘‘We are in a very bad way. 
We have no food and our workmen have 
no raw materials with which to work. We 
are still in a state of war because we seem to 
be still hemmed in by a blockade which 
prevents us from getting the necessities 
with which to live and labor. America 
must help us.” 

““What can America do?” I asked him. 

“Give us credit and send us cotton,” he 
responded. ‘‘If our workmen are busy their 
unrest ceases. Bolshevism is a disease that 
thrives on hunger and idleness. The best 
wall against it is built of bread and ce- 
mented with work.”’ 

In discussing the German unrest, a state 
with which he, of all people in Germany, is 
intimately familiar, he said: ‘‘The Ger- 
man is not naturally a Bolshevist. He has 
been driven to radical extremities by the 
lack of labor. Give him work and he re- 
verts to the peaceful, law-abiding, indus- 
trious citizen that he always was.” 

Then suddenly and without warning he 
hurled this question at me: “What is the 
matter with the United States?” 

“Why do you ask?” I queried. 

“T will tell you why,” retorted the min- 
ister. “Your country has forgotten all 
about Europe and more especially about 
Germany. Your President Wilson came to 
Paris, helped to cut up Germany, and im- 
posed an overwhelming and impossible in- 
demnity upon us. He went home and 
promptly put it all out of his mind. After 
having such a vital and important part in 
the war and in the Peace Conference it is 
amazing to me that America shirks her 
responsibility abroad now. You caused a 
lot of trouble and now you are not seeking 
in any way to rectify it. 

“Let me illustrate with something that 
happened only yesterday. There came to 
Berlin, as you doubtless know, an impos- 
ing Allied Mission to Enforce Peace. I saw 
before me British, French, Italian, Japa- 
nese and Rumanian officers. But there was 
not an American among them. I merely 
tell you this to illustrate the point that I 
make that your country has no representa- 
tion in Europe at a time when it should 
have. 

“Unless America comes to the rescue, 
not only in Germany but elsewhere in 
Europe, I do not see how peaceful recon- 
struction can be achieved.” 


Democracy in Bathing Suits 


“The tragedy of the present situation is 
that a whole year after the signing of the 
Armistice, and after all this incessant talk 
of peace, there is no peace anywhere.” 

“What about the military situation in 
Germany?” I asked. 

Once more the storm broke. With a vig- 
orous bang of his fist on the desk Noske 
replied: ‘Germany has every intention of 
abiding by the action of the Versailles Con- 
ference which reduces her army to 100,000 
men. But if Iam to save Germany—which 
means the salvation of Europe—and pre- 
vent bloodshed and revolution during this 
critical winter, it is an inadequate force. 
I must have 200,000 troops, which at best 
will be insufficient police force. The Bol- 
shevist danger is far from gone. It isa con- 
stant menace and we must keep an eternal 
and vigilant lookout.” 

He paused and pulled at his cigar. Then 
he said: “But I am going to keep order, 
regardless of what happens.” 

The words came from his lips like the 
snap of a whip. Somehow I got the feeling 
that he would. 

When I asked Noske for the portrait 
that is reproduced in this article his face 
relaxed for the first time and the faintest 
shadow of a smile broke over the grim, 
steely features. As he reached into the 
drawer of his desk for the photograph he 
remarked: “I am no beauty, as you can 
see,” 

Speaking of photographs, I am re- 
minded of the one humorous and human- 
interest episode that I heard about Noske. 
Largely because of the stern rule of the 
Minister of War the impression got abroad 
in Germany that the present government 
was not only growing reactionary but that 
the officials themselves were acquiring 
habits of aloofness. It was decided to give 
the plain people some concrete evidence of 
kinship with them, whereupon Noske and 
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Ebert, the president of the German re- 
public, had themselves photographed in 
one-piece bathing suits on the beach of a 
well-known resort. Neither Noske nor 
Ebert is a thing of physical beauty. Ebert 
in particular has a stomach like a beer keg, 
while Noske is without symmetry or grace. 
Hence the spectacle of these two men, clad 
well nigh in the altogether, created a 
sensation when the reproduction began to 
appear in the newspapers. 

The publication of the photograph ut- 
terly failed of its original purpose, because 
it became a joke instead of a piece of propa- 
ganda. The monarchist group immedi- 
ately used it as an example of the physical 
depths to which the German Government 
had fallen. Everybody took a fling at it. 
Maximilian Harden, writing in his paper 
Die Zukunft, said: ‘‘Had the Kaiser paid 
the photographer and the engraver he 
could not have invested the money to any 
better advantage.” 

When I told a member of the German 
cabinet that Noske had given me his pic- 
ture for publication he became excited and 
said: ‘Gott im Himmel, I hope it is not the 
bathing photograph!” 

Analyze Noske and you find that there is 
nothing complex about him. He was born 
to hard work and he has never gotten out 
of the habit. As a type of the self-made 
man he is perhaps unique. If he had re- 
mained a basket weaver he would have 
been boss of all his unions. Chance led him 
into politics and he became an insurgent. 
Raised to high and responsible government 
post he was revealed as autocrat. It has 
been a simple, progressive performance 
with occasional variations on an original 
theme. 


A Leader Without Lift or Lure 


Noske bears to politics, and more espe- 
cially to the administration of a govern- 
ment office, something of the same relation 
that Hindenburg bore to the cond":ct of the 
war. Each typifies brute strength. Each 
is a smasher. Each is utterly lacking in 
brilliant initiative. There are many people 
who believe that Hindenburg is a great 
military genius. Nothing could be more 
remote from the truth. He was what we 
would call a good plugger. The real stra- 
tegic wizard and master organizer of the 
German Army was Ludendorff, whose fall 
was mainly due to the fact that he became 
obsessed with his importance and wanted 
to be the whole show. Hindenburg was 
wise enough to know how far to go, with 
the result that he maintained both his 
popularity and his job to the last. Noske 
has a larger spirit of adventure than Hin- 
denburg, but in most physical and tempera- 
mental respects they are very much alike. 

As I remarked before, Noske is without 
lift or lure. He has paid the penalty for 
this poverty of what is generally accepted 
as the human quality. Peculiarly typical 
of the man and his mood is the confession 
that he once made to a colleague when he 
said: “I have never had an intimate 
friend. Perhaps I never had time for it.”’ 

This is an interesting admission, but 
lack of time is not the true explanation. 
The thing that is Noske forbids intimacy. 
His whole personality is absolutely unre- 
lieved. He is the embodiment of cynical 
ruthlessness. He dramatizes crude force 
and for the moment it is a useful asset in 
the much beset and well-nigh bewildered 
Germany. 

Will Noske last? This is the supreme 
and all-absorbing question in Germany to- 
day. In a sense it is more vital than the 
acute problem of credits and raw materials. 
His name and his deeds have become syn- 
onymous with order, for he has been able 
to hold the nation together though a vol- 
cano slumbers underneath the troubled 
surface, 

Noske has many bitter and relentless 
enemies. The old Pan-German crowd hate 
him because he has usurped their power. 
The bourgeoisie distrust him for the reason 
that he has developed into a ezar. The 
proletariat look upon him as the implacable 
enemy of their cherished plans. His one re- 
liance is an unquestioned courage and an 
inflexible determination to see his task 
through, regardless of cost. 

Many of his countrymen believe that 
there can be no half measure about his 
destiny. Death and absolute dictatorship 
seem to be the only alternatives. Whatever 
his fate, he has lived the crowded hour and 
left an impress upon a turbulent time. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson on Germany. 
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THE TROGLODYTE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


sw books by post and occasional letters 
‘om relations. They are addressed to my 
are now, and I usually make them the ex- 
use for going to see him. Some books and 

letter arrived this evening. That will be 
ur excuse for going to see him to-morrow. 
don’t believe he could be induced to fetch 
nem himself, or to walk more than half a 
vile away from his cave. He hardly likes 
» lose sight of the entrance. You guess 
thy? Yes, he believes that if Marjorie 
ves and is able to secure her freedom 
he will never willingly communicate with 

im again or with anyone that she knew in 
er former life, but that one day, sooner or 
iter, she may come and look at the place 
‘here she and her lover were promised to 
ne another. At any rate, it’s the only 
hance. He may have some particular 
yver’s reason for thinking the chance a 
etter one than you or I would, but in any 
ase the Wreckers’ Cave is the only place 
hat there is a definite possibility of her 
isiting—so far as he knows; and if she 
isits it at any hour of the day or night 
uring his lifetime he means to be there to 
aeet her. He has taken every other pre- 
aution that he could think of. It’s hardly 
ikely that she will trouble the strangers 
7ho now occupy the doctor’s house, but 
hey will warn him if she does, and there are 
aany agencies in London and other parts 
f the world—several even in the under- 
yorld—that will receive the biggest reward 
e could offer if they discover her. But 
his one definite point of contact he means 
o watch personally. 

“Tt may be madness from the world’s 
ioint of view, yet upon my soul, when one 
as watched so-called men of the world 
illing themselves for wealth or place or the 
ampering of their bellies, one might well 
esitate to call a man mad who dared to 
ive for something better. When you see 
im to-morrow I think you'll agree that 
here may be something very wrong indeed 
yith our world, but there’s nothing wrong 
vith the Troglodyte.” 


On the next afternoon Ashton put the 
varcel of books into a fish basket with a tin 
if the Troglodyte’s favorite tobacco and a 
ew other oddments and we set off through 
he garden, picking raspberries from the 
yushes as we went. It was a glorious walk 
long the coast—first through unfenced 
vheat fields, then between gorse bushes on 
, green hillside that sloped with innumer- 
ble rabbit burrows right down to the 
yeach, and then along the shore itself under 
all black cliffs where the crying of the 
sittiwakes deepened the loneliness. It was, 
ndeed, as deserted a coast as you could 
ind in the world. We walked for an hour 
wer long shelves of rock, skirting the dia- 
nond-clear rock pools, where the sea 
memones opened their flowerlike disks of 
wange and purple, and little green crabs 
vent scuttling to and fro under the brown 
ringes of seaweed. 7 

“Listen,” said Ashton once, motioning 
ne to stand still; and, as the echoes of our 
ootsteps ceased to leap back from the 
‘liffs, we heard in a breathless calm between 
the long whispers of the tide against the 
reef a faint trickling sound where a few 
yebbles had been dislodged on the hillside 
ibove by arabbit or a bird. The silence was 
so deep that—if the paradox be allowable— 
t crept with minute sounds. One imagined 
chat one heard the grass growing on the 
‘iff top and the drying of the seaweed in 
she hot sun. 

“Now you understand what I meant by 
.oneliness,’”’ said Ashton. 

“TLoneliness!’’ echoed the cliffs. 

“And peace,” he said. 

“Peace!” whispered the cliffs. 

Both of us laughed and resumed our walk. 
The echoes doubled our laughter, blending 
it uncannily with the doubled witch’s cacl-- 
ling of a big black cormorant that flew with 
neck outstretched along the reef as if to 
warn the Troglodyte of our invasion. 

It was harder walking now, for the shore 
was broken up into massive bowlders coy- 
ered with slippery kelp, and we had to leap 
from rock to rock, trying to choose those 
where the rough clusters of peak-shelled 
limpets afforded a foothold. After a quarter 
of a mile of this a wilder and more sustained 
clamor of seabirds reached us. We halted 
and looked up, for our eyes had been busy 
with our rough road. 

“There’s the Troglodyte,’”’ said Ashton, 
pointing to the edge of the reef where a 


wheeling cloud of white gulls mewed and 
laughed and browned the bright air like a 
flight of snowflakes. I saw a red-billed 
sheldrake swooping down from the cliffs 
to join them—and in the center of their 
tumult a dark figure motionless as the rock 
on which he stood. 

“Tt’s not entirely disinterested affection 
on the part of our little sisters, the sea- 
birds,” I said after a look through my field 
glasses. ‘‘He’s cleaning his fish.” 

We moved toward him till we could see 
the big white herring gulls pouncing like 
winged cats on the red and silver morsels 
that Gregory tossed to them. Sometimes 
they would catch flying fragments in the 
air and worry them as a terrier worries a 
rat. Sometimes they would snatch pieces 
out of the water as they sank, and fight for 
them; or a big bully of a gannet would give 
chase to a sandpiper trying to swallow its 
booty as it flew. ‘ 

“Horribly like politicians, aren’t they?”’ 
muttered Ashton. ‘‘Wait here for a mo- 
ment while I go and talk to him.” 

I sat down on a sun-baked rock, lit my 
pipe and tried to make myself as incon- 
spicuous as possible, while Ashton went 
ahead with the creel. 

_ The cave dweller seemed very glad to see 
him. Even at a distance one could feel his 
pleasant greeting. He was evidently de- 
lighted with the contents of the basket. 
He rinsed his hands in a pool, dried them 
on a cloth and pulled the wrapper off the 
books with all the eagerness of a bib- 
liophile. 

Ashton made a diplomatic move to come 
away, but Gregory stopped him at once. 
His voice reached me clearly on the sea 
wind—a very deep, musical voice: 

“Don’t go yet, Ashton. Come and join 
me in my evening meal.” 

I couldn’t hear Ashton’s reply, but I 
gathered that he was explaining my ex- 
istence and that the explanation was satis- 
factory. Probably it was to the effect that 
Iwas a harmless idiot of an artist and 
therefore a fellow castaway. At any rate, 
Gregory came striding forward, a tall, lean 
figure in old blue dungarees bleached by salt 
and sun. 

“Oh, but persuade him to come too,’’ he 
said with all the grace of the perfect host. 

His appearance on a nearer view im- 
pressed one with his vitality. There was an 
athletic ease and freedom about every 
movement of his body. The heavy mane of 
gray hair was carried off well by his height, 
but it thinned his clean-shaven face, burned 
to an Indian red by the sun, and gave it 
more of the ascetic than was really its 
own. Strangcly enough it was a pleasure- 
loving face. 

There was power and gentleness and 
a strong will behind it, but it was not the 
face of a man who could easily resign the 
material world or the life of the senses. 
Only the eyes, deep set, glowing with 
thought and quick with humor, gave you 
the complete man. There was a perpetual 
shadow of sadness in their sockets that 
could no more be banished by laughter 
than you could abolish the night by lighting 
the windows of your house. They were the 
eyes of a lonely man who had looked 
through great distances of space and time 
and caught glimpses of something more 
permanent beyond. 

Without further parley he led us to the 
mouth of his cave, a jagged black hole in 
the face of the cliff. 

‘“My house doesn’t wear its heart upon 
its sleeve,” he said as he went ahead of us 


into the dark tunnel, where the deepening | 


of his voice and the chilling of the air gave 
me a curious sense of symbolical meanings 
in our passage from the outer to the inner 
world. He flashed an electric torch before 
our feet now, for the last glimmer of day- 
light had vanished. ; 

“T don’t hang a lamp in my entrance 
hall,” he said. “It’s visited by the sea too 
often. But there are organ pipes over your 
head.” He threw the light toward the 
furrowed roof. ‘‘At high tide in stormy 
weather the sea plays me the most glorious 
music here. My quarters are a little far- 
ther along.” 

For at least fifty yards farther we fol- 
lowed his torch through the narrowing 
shaft in the rock. Then it turned and went 
off to the left for perhaps another twenty- 
five yards, and I thought I saw a glimpse of 
daylight again. Another sharp turn brought 
us to our destination. A heavy sailcloth 
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was stretched across the cave with a door 
in it arranged like that of a tent. 

““Come in and make yourselves comfort- 
able,” said Gregory, holding back the flap, 
and as we entered he extinguished his 
torch. It was no longer needed. The 
evening light streamed through a natural 
Borhole a yard and a half wide in the rock 
wall. 

I stared about me in amazement. The 
room, as it must be called, was lofty and 
spacious—about twenty-four feet in diam- 
eter and hexagonal in shape. 

The facet of the wall opposite the win- 
dow was lined with books in a massive 
bookease of teak. The sunset light played 
over some beautiful leather bindings. Fac- 
ing the door by which we had entered there 
was another door of the same kind in a cur- 
tain of sailcloth. Gregory explained that it 
shut off a continuation of the cavern. 

Between this door and the window there 
was a massive ship’s stove with a basket of 
logs beside it. The chimney had been fitted 
closely into a crevice above the window. 
Above the stove was a shelf on which a few 
photographs were arranged on either side 
of a pewter pot, the relic of a college boat 
race. One of the photographs, I saw at 
once, must be of Marjorie Foley. In front 
of the stove as far as the table the floor was 
covered with straw matting and a warm 


ug. 

“Tm rather a follower of the Golden 
Dustman, you observe,” said Gregory. 
But the house of the Troglodyte was not 
at all on its defense. It was almost super- 
cilious in its independence. 

I looked at one of the books, a delightful 
edition of—oddly enough—Emaux et Ca- 
mées, with aquarelles by Henri Caruchet. It 
opened at Le Chateau du Souvenir. I felt as 
if I had stumbled upon a page of some- 
body’s private diary and I put Gautier back 
on his shelf with a somewhat inane comment 
on the good condition of the books. 

“Tf you look out of 
the window,” said 
Gregory as he knelt 
in front of the stove 
and set the fire blaz- 
ing, ‘‘you’ll see that 
we're fairly high up 
the cliff, looking 
southwest from the 
side of a promontory. 
It’s a sheer drop of 
fifty feet to the beach. 
The entrance is very 
deceptive—a steady 
ascent all the.way. 
We're practically at 
the top of the prom- 
ontory. There are 
only about three 
yards of solid rock 
between us and the 
sky. That’s why it’s 
never damp in here. 
Therains are shed off 
and there’s nothing 
to filter through. I 
can get fresh water, 
though, by going 
through my back 
door about three 
hundred yards into 
the cave. It’s one of 
those tunnels that 
are said to run for 
miles. There’s a leg- 
end about its going 
all the way to the 
ruins of the old mon- 
astery, four miles in- 
land. I’venever been 
farther than the 
spring, but there are 
times when sitting 
here alone I hear 
footsteps—oh, the 
faintest ghostly foot- 
steps — approaching 
from the other end.” 

He stopped and 
listened. A cold 
shiver went through 
me as I pictured him 
in that eerie solitude 
on a winter’s night, 
drowsing by the 
stove, perhaps, till a 
few pebbles, drop- 
ping in the dark cav- 
ern beyond, startled 
his dreaming mind— 
for one intolerable 
moment—into a 
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“This might be a room in one of the lost 
towers of Tintagel,” said Ashton. “It’s 
difficult to realize that it’s accidental.” 

“ Accidental?” said Gregory with an 
emphasis which I noted because I was on 
the lookout for peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. ‘Is anything accidental? Perhaps 
it’s one of those things like the formation of 
crystals, where Nature works by laws that 
we don’t understand and gives you the 
effect of conscious art. Perhaps—ah, well, 
T’m sure she meant this for my table.” 

He pointed to the table, also hexagonal, 
in the middle of the room, and I recognized 
the flat rock of the picture. It had a neatly 
fitted top now of polished teak. 

““Of course I did the carpentering my- 
self,” said Gregory, “‘but the sea gave me 
the wood. I always imagine that there’s a 
peculiar beauty about wreckage. I suppose 
it’s an extension of the old romantic fal- 
lacies about ruins and lost souls. But I’m 
really sure that a driftwood fire has magic 
in it. The sea has given it all kinds of 
strange colors, It’s a wonderful flame to 
dream by on a Christmas night when the 
winds go roaring over the roof and the flood 
tide is beating at your door. All the timber 
in the place has been broken out of ships by 
the sea. These things, for instance’’—he 
indicated the two snug elbow chairs in 
which we were then sitting—‘‘and the book- 
case. All the timber was left at my door. It 
only wanted assembling.” 

“T’vye a theory,’ he continued as he 
made his remarkably neat and skillful 
culinary arrangements, ‘‘that if you wait 
long enough the sea—by which I mean 
perhaps the universal tide of things—will 
bring you all you want. Of course’”’—he 
laughed whimsically, for he was talking 
somewhat at random, with his eyes on a 
sizzling sea perch—‘‘the fleshy part of you 
may be dust and ashes before it arrives. 
But hasn’t it struck you as rather a curious 
corollary to the evolution business that if 
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an immortal being from another planet 
could have been dumped down on this earth 
before we had developed anything higher 
than a jellyfish he would only have to sit 
down and wait in the right place—so to 
speak—and sooner or later _a newsboy 
would approach him and offer him his 
choice between the liberal and conservative 
press of modern London? None of us really 
believes that if you filled a sack with the 
letters of the alphabet you could shake out 
the text of Hamlet after any number of 
trials. But, until recently, modern science 
had come to believe that kind of thing 
unconsciously, on a large scale, where the 
protests of the intellect were confounded 
by the multiplicity of things. I wish that 
one of those materialistic gentlemen could 
have been endowed with life for a few 
zeons, dumped down here and told that he 
had only to wait and trust the jellyfish. He 
would no more have believed in the advent 
of London than the men of to-day believe 
in the life of the world to come.” 

His voice dropped in the last few words 
from the light note of the jester to some- 
thing like emotion. It was only a momen- 
tary deepening of the tone, but it stirred 
me curiously. I wondered whether the 
quotation in the last phrase was significant 
and I believed that it was. It was like an 
incomplete motif in music, but it hinted 
at the depths of his character. Ashton was 
right about this man’s complete freedom 
from eccentricity. He was rooted in the 
center of things. Under his almost delib- 
erately worldly manner I thought I had de- 
tected a note of mysticism, measured and 
profound, like the sound of the incoming 
tide on the rocks below. 

But it did not in the least interfere with 
his efficiency in practical matters. In a 
very few minutes Gregory had spread as 
appetizing a supper on the table as any 
hungry materialist could desire. The sea 
perch with a few thin rashers of bacon and 
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fried potatoes were delicious. The coffee 
had a fragrance that perhaps only thé 
camp fire can give it. We had a second 
course of roasted apples and cream, followe¢ 
by some excellent cheese, and when we 
had arranged ourselves round the stove ang 
lighted our pipes I felt that there was much 
to be said for life in a cave. 

It was growing dark now, so Gregory 
lighted a reading lamp with a green shade 
which he placed in the center of the table 
Through the porthole one could see thi 
evening star like a sparkle of dew in a rosy 
space of sky. Two or three sea gulls drifte, 
like petals over a sea that the sunset ha 
smoothed with a delicate film of oily color 

“Tt’s time to close the shutter,” sai 
Gregory. ‘It strikes a little cold in her 
after sundown. Do you mind not speakin) 
for a moment or two? I’ve a somewhat sh; 
friend waiting outside.” 

He went to the window and gave a lo) 
whistle. Almost immediately there was 
flutter of wings in the opening, darkenin 
the west and giving one a sense of snoy 
flakes against its rich colors. Then a larg 
sea bird alighted on the ledge within. 
knew without being told that this must h 
the sheldrake which I had seen swoopin 
from the cliffs a little earlier. It move 
craning its iridescent green head at us 
little, to its accustomed corner, shook ou 
the white, black and chestnut pate] 
work of its beautiful wings and opened il 
brilliant-red bill for the good-night mors 
in Gregory’s hand. 

“There!” said Gregory soothingly. ““Yo 
don’t mind visitors, do you, Shelly? You) 
not a silly old recluse, are you? Not a bit) 
it! That’s right, Shelly!” 

And stroking the bird’s head with or 
hand he closed thé wooden shutter again 
the window with the other and fastened j 


Several times after this Ashton and 
spent an evening with the Troglodyt 
Now that the ice wi 
broken he treated n 
as if he had knoy 
me all his life. 

“That’s becau 
you’re an artist 
Ashton commente 
“You belong to 
species that he u 
derstands. At aj 
rate he credits yi 
with the virtues 
all the rest of t 
breed.” 

There may ha 
been something 
this, for Grego 
made me promise 
come down and list 
to his ‘cave musi( 
as he called it, di 
ing the next stor 
And so one bluste 
night I found mys 
floundering alo 
down to Wrecke 
Cave an hour ort 
before high tic 
Ashton was detair 
at the house by so: 
business. 

I was a little la 
for the tide wo 
soon make it imp 
sible to reach t 
cave, and I was 
layed by one of th 
depressing incide 
common enough 
some parts of HE 
land but rare ont) 
lonely coast. The) 
moon, scuddi 
through wild clou 
threw fantas 
shadows over | 
wheat fields as I ti 
the narrow path 
the coast, and I] 
overtaken the d 
shape that hobb 
ahead of me befo! 
realized that it) 
flesh and blood. 
was a bedragg’ 
elderly woman, of | 
vagrant type, r 
bing the ears. 
wheat between — 
hands and munch 
the grain with pit) 
eagerness. 


dreadful and fantas- 
tic hope. 


The Mind of This Man Was an Exquisite Miracle to Me. He Climbed to Unimaginable Heights as Easily and 'Grandly as an Eagle 
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(Conciuded from Page 78) 

I gave her good night and passed, but 
the storm looked so threatening that I 
stopped and went back to ask her where 
she thought of getting shelter, for there 
adie eae ven 

*m all right, thank you,” she said i 
the dreadful hoarse voice of the irae 
derelict. “‘I know these parts pretty well. 
Does Mr. Foley still live here, or his son 
can you tell me?”’ : 

“Foley?”’.I cried in astonishment. ‘Mr. 
Foley sold his house twenty-five years ago.” 

“Ah,” said the woman, ‘that’s a long 
time, isn’t it?’’ 

“Did you know Mr. Foley?” I said. 

She turned her face blindly toward me. 
It looked swollen and gin-sodden, for one 
could hardly suppose that she was given to 
tears. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” she said. 

“Have you come far?” 

**London.”’ 

I looked at her battered boots. 

“Where are you going to get shelter 
to-night?” I went on. “‘There’s nothing in 
this direction and it’s going to be stormy.” 

“Oh, I don’t worry about that! There’s 
a place—not so far from here—where I can 
lodge. At the sign of the Beautiful Star 
of course!” 

She laughed harshly. 

“Look here!” I said. ‘‘You’d better 
come back to the house with me. I’ll find 
out what can be done for you there.” 

“There’s nothing to be done for me, 
thank you,” she said. ‘‘I’ve come up here 
for a—holiday, and I’m camping out from 
choice. I’ve got my lodging and I’ve got 
my bedroom candle, see?’’ 

She rummaged in the bundle she was 
carrying and produced a candle and a box 
of matches. She spoke with an independ- 
ence that ended the matter, and turned 
away abruptly on a path that went inland. 
But even when I had reached the shore the 
thought of her forlorn condition seemed to 
deepen the indifferent roar of the sea and 
add a wintry sting to the wind. 

It was, indeed, a wild night. The breakers 
came bellowing over the reef like shaggy 
herds of white buffaloes and I fought my 
way against the wind with difficulty. Greg- 
ory was standing at the mouth of the cave 
when I reached it. 

“You’ve chosen a good night,” he said, 
“but if you’d tried to get here ten minutes 
later you couldn’t have done it: The tide 
will be all round the promontory by that 
time. You realize, of course, that there’ll 
be no way out of this till one o’clock in the 
morning.” 

The next wave confirmed his words by 
driving us hurriedly into the cave. I told 
him that I didn’t grudge a few hours of the 
night to the kind of symphony he had 
promised me, and, in fact, though I didn’t 
tell him this, he interested me so enor- 
mously that I welcomed the opportunity of 
knowing him better, whether the music 
were forthcoming or not. 

As I lit my pipe by his stove to-night I 
felt that I was regaining something that 
had almost vanished since my undergradu- 
ate days, when one used to debate all the 
atheisms and religions through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke and within hearing of the 
chapel organ. Perhaps in natural reaction 
from his usual conditions, Gregory talked 
with great animation. It is difficult to 
suggest the kindling effect that his words 
had upon my imagination, for the presence 
of the man and the surroundings contrib- 
uted so much to it. But I thought that I 
had never listened to any conversation so 
entertaining and, at the same time, so 
profound. He talked of literature—the 
poetry of Villon and the Diary of an Im- 
pressionist by Lafcadio Hearn. Then we 
drifted into a discussion of human immor- 
tality. 

I shall not attempt to reproduce the ex- 
temporaneous music of his reasoning, but 
the mind of this man was an exquisite 
miracle tome. He climbed to unimaginable 
heights as easily and grandly as an eagle, 
looked full upon the sun of truth and then 
dropped to earth again and delivered his 
report. Sentence followed lucid sentence, 
each packed with thought enough to fill a 
volume and make the reputation of many 
a modern philosopher. ; 

_ A single instance of this, though it fails 
to convey the sweep of his thought,’ still 
recurs to me, perhaps because it answered 
a difficulty of my own. I had asked him 
why human life should be definitely marked 
for immortality, if all other forms were to 
perish; ‘and he replied in a single sentence 
with a combined picture of the evolution 
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of the human being from the embryo and 
the evolution of modern civilization from 
the ameeba. 
cey_ Lf there be any truth in that,” he said, 
how ridiculous it is to talk of anything 
perishing!) How can we set limits to the 
possibilities of bird or flower or bee or the 
lowest and most repulsive forms of life when 
they pass out of our ken? If the jellyfish 
can be responsible for London, I’m not 
going to discount the infinite future of 
Shelly there.” 

He pointed to the sea bird on the window 
ledge. Then in another sentence, which I 
dare not reproduce apart from the glow of 
his own personality, he set the whole uni- 
verse vibrating with immortal life,-and I 
realized that he had brooded over the whole 
problem for himself on a scale that would 
daunt almost anyone but the initiates of 
the East and that, at the same time, he had 
worked it all out as logically as a Huxley. 

“The music will soon begin now,” he 
said at last. ‘“‘I’ll make some coffee in the 
meantime.” 

A moment later he made an exclamation 
of annoyance. There was not enough fresh 
water and he would have to go to the spring 
in the continuation of the cave to fetch 
some. 

“Don’t try to follow me out of curiosity,’ 
hesaid. “There areseveral branches farther 
along, and if you took the wrong one I 
don’t know whereit mightleadyou. Here’s 
something to read—it may amuse you— 
a sort of program I tried to write for the 
storm symphony. I’m afraid I shall miss 
part of the first movement.” 

He laid a manuscript on the arm of my 
chair and went through the inner door to 
the cavern carrying a can for the water. 

I picked up the manuscript and began to 
read. Already at the cave mouth down 
below there were deep murmurings that 
made a fitting accompaniment. The manu- 
script told—in words that can never be 
reproduced—of the thoughts that passed 
on a winter’s night through the mind of the 
cave dweller as he sat alone by his fire and 
listened. Here and there I detected the 
note of the mystic again; and hidden be- 
neath it all, in a musical undertone rather 
than in,the words themselves, there was the 
constant thought of his tragic loss. Bits of 
sentences and the general drift of it I still 
remember. 

“Tt begins with a rustling murmur,” he 
wrote, ‘‘like the music in a little shell from 
the South Seas that I used to carry to church 
when I was a small boy, so that under the 
high pew I could listen to the whisper of the 
lagoon during the litany, or the green- 
crested humming birds droning round a 
white cockatoo with a crimson hood during 
the Athanasian creed, or the trade wind 
singing through the coconut palms during 
the sermon.” 

Then he described the gradual deepening 
of the music till the breakers marched in a 
great dim procession; and he saw the awful 
panoplies of forgotten empires moving from 
darkness to darkness through the brief 
splendor of shattering trumpets and blaz- 
ing banners when they culminated and 
broke. He saw the barbarous pageants of 
Asia rolling out of the East. He heard the 
tread of the troops of elephants, cloaked 
with cloth of gold. The ivory towers upon 
their backs were stained with crimson, for 
in every tower the severed head of an enemy 
was borne like a gorgeous jewel in triumph 
to the maharaja. The elephants rolled like 
ships between temple domes incrusted with 
emeralds, and an army in turbans of white 
silk moved with them. The dusky hosts all 
shouted together for victory, and the ele- 
phants lifted their trunks and trumpeted 
for joy. Yetina moment the wind of death 
descended ‘upon them. They flashed like 
the many-colored foam bows on the onset- 
ting crests of the wave, and like the blind 
innumerable drops of spray. they were 
whirled into the darkness. 

Egypt, Greece, Rome, each in its own 
majesty, moved to its moment of glory and 
broke with the breaking wave. Pollice 
verso!—the amphitheater yelled. The white 
body of the gladiator was dragged with 
hooks across the bloodstained sand. The 
lions roared and ramped in their cages as 
they saw the women and children, their 
destined prey, driven before the throne of 
Elagabalus and pleading for mercy. The 
doors opened with a sound of thunder and 
again the merciful darkness covered them. 

Then out of that darkness he heard a ter- 
rible cry rising as if all the grotesque for- 
gotten dead on all the battlefields of the 
world were sweeping forward under a storm 
of tattered flags; all those young men who 
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died for Alexander of Macedon; and all 
those who died for Cesar; and all those 
who died for Napoleon Bonaparte; and all 
those who died in Flanders yesterday. All 
round them the night wind was one long 
wail of women and children. And these, too, 
lifted up their hands to the indifferent stars 
and made their prayer and were swept back 
like foam into the darkness. 

I laid the manuscript down for a moment 
and looked about me. I was tasting the 
true loneliness of this place now. Rain and 
hail were volleying against the wooden 
shutters. Thesea was pounding at the cliffs 
below, and one could imagine this little 
cavern in the rock to be the only human 
dwelling place left in the universe. The 
contrast of its quietude, in thesubdued light 
of the green-shaded lamp, with the tumult 
outside had a strange effect upon me. It 
was too extreme a contrast and I began to 
feel that the place was waiting—waiting 
for something to happen; and the waiting 
had an intense quality about it that worked 
upon my nerves as a burning glass works 
upon the skin. A man’s whole life was con- 
centrated in this one spot and one almost 
felt it physically. I started at the clicking 
of an ember in the stove. Then I went to 
the inner door and peered through the flap 
into the dark tunnel, listening for Gregory’s 
return. 

It sounds absurd, but for the first time 
since I was a child I felt the strange fear 
that children feel of loneliness in the dark. 
I remembered the strange remark he had 
made tome about the footsteps—and I, too, 
imagined them, footsteps not his own. The 
loneliness grew upon me to such a degree 
that I was on the point of calling into the 
darkness to find out if he could hear me. 
But for some strange reason—I have never 
been able to account for it—I was honestly 
afraid to do so. As for following him, his 
warning was quite unnecessary. 

I turned back to the room and the awful 
contrast seized me again. The place seemed 
to have a will and a purpose of its own that 
gripped one with an almost hypnotic power. 
Deep thunders rumbled up from the cave 
mouth. I- picked up the manuscript again 
and continued reading it. 

It told how, as the unseen hand of the 
storm moved over the stops of that wild 
organ, an awful vox humana rose, the voice 
“‘of sorrow, barricadoed evermore within 
the walls of cities.” 

It was the voice of those martyred 
priestesses of our civilization who are sacri- 
ficed for our transgressions by thousands 
and tens of thousands on the reeking altars 
of every great city.in the world. It told 
how the dreamer in his cavern heard the 
roar of the traffic over streets that were 
cobbled with the living breasts of those 
castaways, our sisters; and how he saw 
their dead hands weaving the shrouds of 
nations. Then—for the pictures formed 
and dissolved like clouds—all their agonies 
were embodied in the despair of one woman. 
The waves tossed and flashed and swirled 
round her. She clung with writhing hands 
to the slippery sides of a rough black rock. 
The next savage gray rush of the water 
would overwhelm her and drag her down. 
She cried for help, and in answer the sky 
struck at her with lightning and the dark- 
ness blotted her out forever. 

Then out of the night of that agony rose 
those awful voices of hope, more terrible 
than despair because they are unconquer- 
able—the voices of those mad blind men, 
the prophets: “‘They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; ... and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

““What does it mean,” he cried, ‘‘this 
eternal Calvary of hope, this eternal divi- 
sion between our powers and our desires, 
our bodies and our souls, our deeds and our 
dreams? ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain; forthe earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the-sea.’”’ 

The earth? The music of that tempes- 
tuous surge told of things that were older 
than the earth, disastrous changes in 
depths of space where a million suns are 
only a little haze of silver dust, a feather of 
light that moves a million miles a day yet 
seems to hang motionless in a night that is 
immeasurable. It told of little wisps and 
wreaths of nebulous fire, a myriad little 
solar systems, each greater than our own, 
forming and dissolving forever and forever 


through inconceivable distances, rushing’ 


from darkness to darkness, freighted with 
little souls, fathers and mothers and chil- 
dren, lovers and friends, hoping, despairing, 
praying—to a boundless mockery, unless 
the words of the mad blind men were true. 
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And then at last, as the storm died down 
and the tide turned, the music of the great 
deep that underlies every storm and all dis- 
aster, and is at one with the calm rhythm of 
the whole creation, confirmed the words of 
the prophets by the majesty of its own law, 
and breathed its own Sabbath upon the 
mind of the dreamer. 

“For the voices of the storm,” he wrote, 
“are only voices of the moment. But the 
voice of the sea is the voice of the Eternal, 
saying from the innermost heart of the uni- 
verse: ‘Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee.’”’ 

I laid the manuscript down again and at 
this very moment a sound reached me that 
stopped the blood in my veins. I heard 
footsteps echoing faintly in the inner tunnel 
and I knew with the strangest certainty 
that they were not Gregory’s footsteps. I 
went to the inner door again and peered 
into the darkness. The faint sound drew 
nearer and grew louder—a dragging shuffle 
quite unlike the resonant stride of the cave 
dweller. In a few seconds I saw a glimmer 
of light approaching, and then to my amaze- 
ment a woman holding a lighted candle over 
her head approached round a corner of the 
rock and groped like a sleep walker toward 
me. It was the woman I had passed in the 
wheat fields. Shestumbled like a bewildered 
creature into the lamplight. 

‘Ah,’ she said, “‘it’s you! I didn’t ex- 
pect to see a fire—and books. Do you live 
here?” 

For a moment I could not answer her. 
She stood there, drenched from head to 
foot, in tattered, sopping boots, a most 
dreadful piece of human wreckage, and in 
her very humility an awful accusation 
against the world. I didn’t dare to formu- 
late the thought in my mind. 

“How did you find your way here?” I 
said at last. 

“Don’t you know the other way into the 
cave?”’ she said. “I know these parts 
pretty well. This is where I meant to sleep, 
but it was high tide, so I came the other 
way round. I didn’t know anyone lived 
here. I suppose I’ll have to go.” 

She stopped and stared round her like a 
woman in a trance, drinking everything in 
with her eyes. Then I saw the tears glisten- 
ing on her face, which, puffy and sodden 
though it was, either with gin or the drench- 
ing she had got, or else—God knows—from 
maudlin weeping out there in the night, still 
retained some traces of beauty. 

“Come to the fire,” I said. “‘You must 
be soaked to the skin.” 

She shivered and clasped her ragged 
shawl round her as if she were waking from 
a dream. 

“No,” she said, “‘I’m used to it. Dll go 
now. I didn’t know there was anyone 
here.” 

“It’s impossible for you to go yet,” I 
said. ‘‘The storm is getting worse every 
minute. The fire and a cup of coffee will do 
you no harm.” 

She shuffled up to the chair that I placed 
for her by the stove and peered at the 
drowsing sea bird on the window ledge. 

“Ah,” she said, turning to me with 
moist dark eyes, ‘‘he’s sheltering here too. 
You must be a very kind man.” 

“T’m only a visitor here like yourself,”’ I 
replied. And as I spoke she did what I had 
been waiting for in order to make certain. 
She drew nearer to the stove and raised her 
eyes to the shelf of photographs above it. 

In an instant the picture of Marjorie 
Foley was in her hand. 

‘‘Who lives here?” she cried, clutching 
my sleeve. 

There was no need for me to answer, for 
I heard Gregory’s footsteps—and the next 
moment he stood looking at us from the 
doorway. 

She faced him; swaying a little on. her 
feet, with a faint smile, exactly like that of 
a dogged’ but hopelessly beaten pugilist 
standing up to the final blow.. It was ter- 
rible to see that unflinching despair. 

“T didn’t expect to see you here,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘I didn’t come here to see 
you.. I wanted to die.”’ 

“Marjorie!””. he. whispered, stealing 
toward her as if he were afraid of fright- 
ening her. 

She looked at him silently, still swaying, 
still smiling that faint, dreadful smile. 

Fifty yards away the flood tide surged 
into the cave with the first great burst of 
the sea music. 

“Marjorie!” he whispered again. 

And like a breaking wave she moved 
toward him. I saw his arms go round her. 
Then I turned away and hid my face in my 
hands. 
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sun for nearly ten years, Neverleek has 
been earning a reputation for thorough- 
going quality. It was a new idea in top 
material when first introduced; its leader- 
ship has not been questioned and is more 
marked today than ever before. A large 
majority of high-grade cars at all the 
Automobile Shows will be equipped with 
tops of Neverleek Material. 


Neverleek is a double-texture material 
with a richly finished surface that retains 
its beauty through long service. It will not 
leak, fade nor crack. It has the strength 
to carry plate glass windows without sag- 
ging. Neverleek is thoroughly guaranteed. 


The following list of fine cars is but a partial roster of the auto- 
mobiles on which Neverleek Top Material is regular equipment. 


AMERICAN CRAWFORD GRANT Lexincron NATIONAL STANDARD 
BELL CUNNINGHAM HATFIELD LIBERTY OweEN-MAGNETIC STEARNS- 
BIDDLE DANIELS HAYNES Marmon PAIGE KNIGHT 
Bour-Davis Dorris HoLMes McFarian. PAN-AMERICAN STEPHENS 
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such a subdivided Germany no indemnities 
could be expected. The independent so- 
cialists of the Eisner type were separatists. 
But the Bolshevists were opposed to this, 
because it meant nationalism in a small 
state; and they wanted no nationalism, 
but internationalism of the proletariat. 

The national assembly announced a 
blockade against Bavaria and undertook 
military intervention. It was supported 
by the middle class in Bavaria, who were 
convinced that the conference in Paris 
would never negotiate peace except with a 
liberal government that represented the ma- 
jority in Germany. The blockade by the 
forces of Noske had few terrors. But 
the blockade of the Bolshevistic cities by 
the peasants was a different matter. The 
peasant of Bavaria looked upon the Bol- 
shevists who had obtained control of 
Munich as rattlesnakes in the bosom of the 
beloved fatherland; and he declined to 
feed the cities until they had cast the pests 
out. The combination of isolation by with- 
drawal of train service, siege and starva- 
tion was too much. Aided by counter 
revolution the anti-Bolshevistic troops 
broke into the city and soon restored order. 
The experiment had not lasted long enough 
to do much damage. Many of the Bolshe- 
vists were tried for the killing of hostages 
and some were executed. Since then 
Bavaria has played her part in the national 
assembly. 

There is an element of retributive justice 
in the struggle of Bolshevism in Germany 
because Germany had intrigued with both 
sides. When the first revolution broke out 
in Russia Germany promptly established 
connections with the provisional govern- 
ment, the cadets and the Bolsheviks. 
Whatever the outcome she would have 
friends in court. Not only did socialists 
in Germany aid Bolshevists in Russia; the 
imperial government of Germany aided 
them. Germany played every horse in the 
Russian race. The government felt so 
secure in its prospect of victory and so 
certain that the German people were proof 
against any such agitation that they did 
everything to encourage developments in 
Russia, and this despite warnings from 
Austria-Hungary. After the accession of 
Bolshevism to the throne of Russia, when 
the break came with the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments following the signing 
of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Germany 
continued her anti-Entente intrigues in 
Russia. When later the activities of the 
Russian agitators in Germany were called 
to the attention of the German authorities 
they made light of these efforts; Germany 
could not be thus corrupted. 


Too Much is Enough 


After the fall of the German royal house 
the provisional government called upon 
the Russians to recall their agitators and 
allow the Germans to settle their own 
affairs. The Russians responded by send- 
ing in more agitators to support Spartacus. 
Since then the present German government 
has been bitter against the régime of Lenine 
and Trotzky, whom they helped to set up. 
Germany has declined to blockade Bolshe- 
vik Russia; but she has also declined to 
recognize the present government as the 
de facto rulers of Russia. 

When facing the west, however, Germany 
has exploited Bolshevism. ‘“‘Don’t push us 
too far or we will go Bolshevistic, and that 
will mean the Bolshevism of Europe,” has 
been the threat often hurled at Paris. And 
this at a time when Noske was shooting 
Bolshevists in Germany every day. It is 
not to be suggested that Germany has 
nursed Bolshevism so that it should not 
disappear before the treaty of peace was 
completed. But it is certain that she felt 
so secure, even when the agitation seemed 
critically dangerous, that she felt she could 
afford to employ her peril as a threat. There 
is a game on in the eastern Baltic states and 
on the Polish border that has all the ear- 
marks of German connivance with Russian 
Bolshevism. In all likelihood it is not the 
German Government, but the Junkers of 
eastern Prussia. But the responsibility is 
up to the government. And if the eastern 
Baltic states and Poland pass into social 
revolution a grave responsibility will rest 
upon Germany. 


OF A LAYMAN 
BOLSHEVISM 
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The present situation is one of relative 
stability. The soldiers’ and sailors’ councils 
have disbanded. The peasants’ councils 
never really existed except on paper. There 
is no agrarian problem in Germany, except 
to a small extent in Posen; peasants may 
buy the subdivided estates in eastern 
Prussia within two years. The peasant 
owns his land, and farms it in a manner 
indicating his affection for his individual 
piece. The German peasant has been 
capitalistic from the beginning and has had 
no patience with Bolshevism. The work- 
men’s councils have split into two factions 
and have little influence. There is still con- 
siderable radical agitation, especially in 
Berlin, Magdeburg and Braunschweig. 
Conditions are bad in Leipsic, Dresden and 
Chemnitz, printing and textiles being in a 
low state; but the psychology of the Saxon 
does not run toward radicalism. 

The coal mines are the site of the tensest 
radicalism in Germany. The nearness of - 
the bridgeheads occupied by the American 
and British soldiers represses the spirit of 
uprising. What will happen in the Ruhr 
when the troops are withdrawn is deeply 
concerning the Berlin government. The 
Bolshevists feel themselves beaten in Ger- 
many, and they will continue beaten if 
material conditions improve. The Ger- 
mans are essentially industrious, thrifty, 
efficient and disciplined—qualities that 
make for resistance to Bolshevism and can 
be upset only by a tremendous revulsion 
of feeling. But the mark is steadily falling, 
prices are rising, supplies are short, imports 
are restricted, coal is scarce, an early winter 
has set in, unemployment is everywhere 
and the stipends of chémage are insufficient. 
The coming winter will be worse than the 
last in Germany, as in every country in 
Europe. Organized Bolshevism may not 
again attempt revolution, but anarchy and 
chaos may supervene. 


, The Possibility of Revolution 


There is little policing against crime in 
Germany, but the army of Noske represses 
any sign of revolution by direct action. 
This army has a strength of some half a 
million men. In eastern Germany are 
nearly as many more, who, contrary to the 
authority of the Berlin government, main- 
tain a mobilization in readiness for a 
struggle on, the Polish frontier. When the 
treaty of peace is ratified the army of the 
country must be reduced to one hundred | 
thousand, though probably twice that 
number would be tolerated by the Allied 
and Associated Governments if unrest in 
Germany caused anxiety. With a hundred 
thousand men order will be preserved with 
difficulty in a country with millions of 
hungry men out of work. 

During the summer things have gone 
well for the present government; but with 
winter it will be different, and revolution is 
a possibility in Germany within the next 
six months. There is no unity among the 
various factions of the left, except that they 
all oppose the government. An organized 
revolution is little to be feared, but disso- 
lution of the structure of society is to 
be feared, despite the orderliness of the 
Teutonic nature. And.the agitation of 
cold and hunger is not of the kind to yield 
tonight riders. The mild winter of last year 
was a blessing to all Europe and an impor- 
tant factor in the maintenance of law and 
order. The vicious circle of cold dwellings, 
thin clothing and scant rations is almost 
unbearable. And if three of the four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse range roughshod 
over Germany this winter, the fourth will 
join them. Organized anarchy is scarcely 
possible in Germany, but anarchy of disor- 
ganization and suffering is possible. 

The present government is a coalition 
government. It is as strongly opposed by 
idealists like Forster as by radicals like 
Haase. From the standpoint of each a 
compromise policy is being followed. Yet 
there can be no question that it suits the 
German. people in their momentary situa- 
tion. The country districts vote conserva- 
tive, the cities socialist, with not a few 
clericals and democrats to contribute 
balance, and a sprinkling of war horses to 
remind the assembly of the good old day 
before the defeat. The wing represente 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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by men like Forster may be expected to 
come to the front when the period of stall- 
ing and compromise is past, for these men 
have both vision and idealism. 

It has been most interesting to observe in 
Germany the reactions of the different sec- 
tions of the people toward the idea of the 
soviet and to communism. The soviet was 
a purely imported plant and did not thrive 
in the Teutonic soil. The peasant had no 
opinion whatever of this agrarian idea from 
Russia. The city worker of radical type 
soon lost interest in the soviet as an instru- 
ment, and concentrated his propaganda on 
communism. The radical socialist wanted 
control of industry by the workers, the 
moderate socialist wanted nationalization 
of industry; the form of government was 
to both of secondary importance. ‘All 
power to the soviet”’ evoked no enthusiasm 
in Germany. With the clearly indicated 
tendencies of the majority socialists it is 
evident that future contest in Germany 
will revolve about the form of industry, not 
about the form of government. 


The Operatic Soviet 


During the short time that the idea of 
the soviet was uppermost in Germany 
many incidents occurred indicating how 
incongruous was the idea to the German 
mentality. One of the best of these inci- 
dents was related of the Berlin opera. When 
the royal family abdicated the angel of the 
opera disappeared, since the large annual 
deficit had been footed by the Emperor. A 
group of men of means arranged to carry 
the opera for the time being, and it was 
keptrunning. Richard Strauss, the leading 
conductor, did not appear in Berlin after 
the revolution, but remained in Bavaria, 
much to the anger of the people of Berlin. 
The manager resigned. A new leader had 
to be selected. 

Then the soviet idea came to mind. Of 
course that was the way to run the opera! 
Soviets were organized—singers, players, 
dancers, supes and scene shifters. The 
ushers were not deemed worthy of partici- 
pation. When these five soviets got together 
to elect a new conductor the question of 
parity of the ballot was raised. Should all 
have the same vote? Should the highest 
soprano have no more vote than the high 
kicker? Should the man who pours out 
the adoration of Tristan have no more vote 
than the shifter who merely sets out the 
bower in which Tristan sings his love to the 
infatuated Isolde? For days there was a 
struggle between the principles of Russian 
equality and the traditions of Teutonic art. 
In the end equality conquered, and it was 
decided that all should have equal vote. 
Then the five soviets got together and 
elected, unanimously, Karl Muck, in recog- 
nition of his valiant services in the United 
States during the war! 

The antagonism between peasant and 
city worker may develop into a situation of 
importance. The industrial worker knows 
that the peasant did not play the game of 
the nation during the war, it is realized that 
he raised food not with the purpose of 
maximum nutrition of the nation, but in 
accordance with considerations of profit. 
The workers know that the peasants were 
not rationed during the war, and were 
allowed to sell large amounts of food to the 
classes of means in the cities. The city 
worker is emaciated, the peasant is hearty. 
With scarcity of food, high prices and un- 
employment the city workers may become 
so desperate as to make raids upon the 
farms, as has been done in Russia, in the 
Ukraine and in Poland. Such a state of 
petty civil war might furnish the occasion 
for a Bolshevistic stroke. The government 
is working against this contingency by par- 
ticular allocation of imported foodstuffs to 
the industrial cities. It is interesting to 
note that despite the antagonism of the 
urban worker to the peasant he did not 
urge a program of socialization of the land. 

Socialism has practically disappeared 
from the program of the present govern- 
ment. German communism has been 
merged into syndicalism, and the agitators 
who continue to make trouble forghe goy- 
ernment confine their attentions to key 
industries and have abandoned the general 
strike. The deflection from Marxianism 
during the past six months has been a 
striking phenomenon, though curiously 
overlooked. : 

State socialism was developed in Ger- 
many by Bismarck at about the same time 
that the exiled Marx completed the crea- 
tion of his system. From the first day of 
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the domination of German affairs by Bis- 
marck and through the administrations of 
his numerous more or less inefficient suc- 
cessors up to the outbreak of the war the 
socialists of Germany and the social pro- 
gram of the government have locked horns 
in combat. Germany during these forty 
years developed state monopolies, govern- 
ment ownership, monarchistic socialism, 
national collectivism, as the institutions 
may be variously designated, to a high 
point. The socialists from the beginning 
were divided into three groups: Revolu- 
tionists, evolutionists, and socialists by 
political action. The latter constituted the 
mass of German socialists, and were the 
Social-Democratie Party, though with 
many shades of radical opinion. In 
general the party presented two wings: 
The one group was inclined to favor each 
governmental proposal for extension of 
government Ownership or administration, 
unless of obviously imperialistic design, be- 
cause they felt that each such step meant a 
subtraction from capitalism, in the future 
if not in the present; the other wing felt 
obligated to test each proposal for exten- 
sion of national monopoly or control, to de- 
termine if the result would represent a more 
equitable division of the products of labor. 
The various innovations in collectivism 
under the imperial German Government 
were clearly of different orders, though all 
classed as extensions of the economic func- 
tions of the state. The purposes of the 
different acts of collectivism included the 
following: Revenue; military safety; con- 
tinuity of operation; regulation; provision 
for governmental supplies, as manufacture 
of paper for post office and for departments; 
aid of weak industries; stabilization of 
industries; development of resources that 
exceed private enterprise; subsidy; health; 
insurance. Many, possibly most, of the 
nationalizations in Germany were installed 
and operated in aid of capitalism or had 
that result. It was the constant struggle of 
the socialists in the German Reichstag to 
include in each collectivistic operation the 
feature of increased reward for the working 
classes and diminished reward for capital, 
together with the attainment of enlarged 
efficiency in the service of the state. They 
contended for representation by the work- 
ers and limitation of the purely bureaucratic 
control of the imperialistic government. 
The program of socialism as a movement 
was outside of this practical problem, as 
illustrated in the Erfurt program of 1892. 
But the Social-Democratic Party in the 
Reichstag followed a program of oppor- 
tunism. 


New Economic Standards 


Now the members of the old Social- 
Democratic Party constitute the govern- 
ment of Germany to-day. What is their 
policy? Still opportunism, but with a 
different criterion. When the present 
government assumed office they went in 
with the policy of rapid extension of 
nationalization of industries, since being in 
power they could so determine the organi- 
zation that a larger return to the worker 
and a smaller return to the investor would 
be guaranteed. 

This program was not put into execution. 
Within a month they were being accused 
of compromise and backsliding, of having 
forsaken the cause of the working classes, 
of being sold out to capital. The conserva- 
tism of the government socialists was what 
drove independent socialists like Haase 
and Eisner almost into the arms of the 
Bolshevists. The revolutionary speeches 
in Germany in the days of struggle of last 
winter were filled with denunciations of 
the majority socialists, who were more re- 
viled than the aristocrats and capitalists. 
In fact they had abandoned their program; 
and they have since convinced the mass of 
the German people that this was a correct 
policy. It was not merely that they had 
been sobered by responsibility; they had 
acquired a new criterion of socialization of 
industry. ™ 

The writer once had the situation ex- 
plained by a member of the majority 
socialist party. He began with the trite 
statement that circumstances alter cases, 
that the evolutionary socialism of Marx 
in prewar Germany was one thing, and in a 
defeated Germany a totally different thing. 
What policy would best aid the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany? Not what policy would 
take the most from capital and give the 
most to the worker, unless it could be 
shown that this meant also the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany in the best manner and in 
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“How’sthe razor this morning?” 
asks your barber 


He wouldn’t ask you, if his razor pulled or 
scraped. It doesn’t, because he’s using a regular 
razor—of the Genco type—and he stropped it be- 
fore he began to shave, just as you could strop one 
to shave yourself. It travels over your face so 
smoothly because it has been stropped. Any barber 
will tell you that a perfect shaving edge can be had 
only by stropping. That’s why barbers all use 
regular razors. 


Anybody Can Strop a GeNco Razor 


It’s easy, because every Genco Razor is especially designed to strop. 
Its back is broad; its blade is hollow ground—ground with a slight 
but vitally necessary bevel right behind the edge. These three features 
compel every Genco to meet the strop at the right angle. A few 
light strokes and there you have a regular, professional shaving edge. 

Go to your dealer and ask to see a Genco. Look for the features 
mentioned.’ Notice the beautiful steel in it—hand-ground, perfectly 
tempered, good for a lifetime. You'll be surprised at the reasonable 
price charged for such a good razor. That same keen, businesslike 
blade every morning will save you a lot of time and money. 

You'll buy one, because it looks right, feels right, and perhaps 
because of our sweeping guarantee—“ Genco Razors must make good 
or we will.” And, after shaving with it, you'll boast of it as a find. 


Tf your dealer hasn't Genco Razors, write to us 


[ee Geneva Cutlery Corporation 
LACS 230 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Razors in the World 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Off 
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Note how Genco Razors meet 
the strop in just the proper way 
to assure a perfect shaving edge. 
The bevel lends backbone to the 
edge and guides it on the strop. 
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TRADE-MARK 


Keversible Leather Coats 


Just What You 
Want in a Coat 


If it’s style you want—the trim, 
cleancut lines, the “set” and 
swing of a genuine leather Pelter 
are stylish to the nth degree. 
There’s a brisk, snappy “air” to 
them that you'll find in no other 
coat. 

If it’s comfort you like — your Pelter 
keeps you “comfy and warm as 
toast on the coldest, bleakest day. 
And it’s free and easy, too—no 
bundled-up discomfort about a 
Pelter. 

If it’s service you demand — your 
Pelter will give you more service 
and longer service than any other 
single garment. You can wear it in 
any season and for many seasons— 
year after year it comes up smiling. 
Your Pelter is equally suitable for 
sports-wear, business wear, motor- 
ing and around town. It’s a warm 
coat, storm-coat, raincoat, all in one. 
Your Pelter has all this and more. 
It has distinction,—that’s why the 
smartest men everywhere are wear- 
ing them—why you should wear a 
Pelter. 

Go pick out your model at the store that 
sells Pelters. If you don’t know one in 
your locality write us. 

Pelters are made in many styles and 
lengths. Reversible—with Leather on 
one side and Cravenetted Gabardine or 
warm wool frieze on the other. For 
men, women and children, $30.00 up. 
Look for the name on every **Pelter.” 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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the shortest time. It was better that a 
particular class should fail of full justice at 
this time than that the interests of the 
reconstruction of the country as a unit 
should suffer. Before the war soeialists 
could uphold a nationalization that meant 
a lowering in efficiency of operations, pro- 
vided that the workers profited largely 
thereby. But now socialists, looking into 
the distant future, could not accept any- 
thing that included a reduction in efficiency 
in operations, irrespective of the relations 
of the classes and masses. Efficiency in the 
reconstruction of Germany! That was the 
criterion of effort in the present, leaving 
to the distant future, when the recon- 
struction of the nation should have been 
completed, the solution of the problem of 
the distribution of wealth. ° 

The majority socialists therefore were 
facing each individual problem of govern- 
ment ownership versus private ownership, 
collective operation versus individual oper- 
ation, state monopoly versus private 
monopoly, with the acid test of efficiency, 
efficiency during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. If Germany failed, the workmen of 
Germany would fail, and the international 
proletariat could not help them. If Ger- 
many emerged, the rights and interests of 
the masses would rise with her. If Ger- 
many could resume her position of indus- 
trial leadership in two decades she would 
owe this accomplishment to her workmen 
and they could then carry into effect 
socialism of all institutions if the socializa- 
tion of the people were in the meantime 
prepared for it. It is a program of defer- 
ment and opportunism, based on the results 
of the war and the present economic and 
industrial status of Germany. It means, 
however, for the present, the bankruptcy 
of Marxian socialism in Germany. 

In practical application this program 
means that the different industries and 
institutions are to be reclassified into 
private and national. Shall the policy of 
nationalization be advanced beyond the 
point attained by the old government? 
Shall indeed the policy be withdrawn? 
Shall certain institutions be returned to 
private ownership and operation? The im- 
mediate questions relate to coal, potash and 
salt, especially to coal. An understanding 
seems to exist between the British and 
German coal miners that coal mines must 
be nationalized, wages and hours—really 
earnings—made identical in the two 
countries and competition in the export of 
coal eliminated. 


Old Theories Abandoned 


A commission was appointed to study 
the question of nationalization of the Ger- 
man mines. The majority of the members 
had worked for decades for the principle 
of socialization of industries. After study- 
ing the question, however, they reported 
against the nationalization of the mines, on 
the ground that the operations would be 
thereby reduced in efficiency, and that the 
maximum and most efficient output of coal 
was a prime necessity in the reconstruction 
of Germany. This caused an uproar with 
the miners, who have not yet accepted the 
decision, and this deadlock between gov- 
ernment and miners expresses itself in con- 
tinuous strikes and low output per man per 
working hour, the result being the wretched 
output of coal that is to-day the greatest 
impediment to the economic recovery of 
Germany. But the government has had 
the courage to face the situation, to risk 
the condemnation of lifelong colleagues in 
socialism, and to persist in the policy in the 
face of sabotage and strikes, convinced that 
finally the spirit of industry and discipline 
of the miners will be recovered and they 
will accept the policy as in the interest of 
the country. In general in Germany there 
has been a revolt against collectivism, due 
in large part to experiences during the war, 
when the Germans were under almost com- 
plete regulation of every circumstance of 
life. In the discussions with the majority 
socialist the writer could not resist the re- 
flection how much this sounded like the 
platform of the Progressive Party! 

The present status of Germany may be 
summed up as follows: The people as a 
whole have returned to their moorings; in 
fact are to the right of the government. 
The small group of Spartacists and com- 
munists have gone over to syndicalism. 
The socialists in the government are con- 
servative in economics; in fact the eco- 
nomic policies of the government are 
sounder than in the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, and much sounder than 
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in Central Europe. The people as a whole 
want to work—though both industries and 
workmen got out of the habit of spon- 
taneous work during the war—but on 
account of scarcity of basic materials 
unemployment is widespread. The mark 
is falling, and lacking foreign credits Ger- 
many is not able to purchase the things 
needed to maintain her people and provide 
employment. The production of coal is 
one-third below par in the mines remaining 
to the country under the treaty of Paris. 
Short of coal, clothing and food, a hard 
winter may provoke anarchy through 
desperation. 

The statement that the German people 
as a whole are ready to work is to be taken 
in the relative sense. Ready to work in the 
prewar or in the war sense they are not. 
The socialist papers continually pound on 
the theme that work, work and more work 
alone will pull the country through. Both 
the spirit and the flesh are weak, as every- 
where in Europe. There is the apathy of 
defeat, the sense of out-of-bearings. The 
work habit was lost, partly as the result 
of replacement of individual initiative by 
external control during the war. The 
brutalization of war has made men neg- 
lectful of their obligations to their de- 
pendents. The spirit of strike is psycho- 
logical and not reasoning, and it upsets the 
equanimity of the worker’s mind. There 
is a purely physiological element; during 
the war exertion was excessive and nutri- 
tion deficient, and undernutrition con- 
tinues. The disparity between amount and 
purchasing power of wage is depressing, 
and the facility easily to obtain out-of-work 
stipends only exaggerates this disparity. 


Conditions in Poland 


The worker does not understand the rea- 
sons for the scarcity of basic materials. 
First it was the blockade, and there is no 
doubt that continuation of the blockade 
following the armistice provoked a mental 


depression. Since the blockade was lifted. 


it is the rate of exchange that is given him 
as the explanation. The worker does not 
understand why securities are not sold in 
foreign countries to buy raw materials. 
The delay in the ratification of the treaty 
of peace has acted like a narcotic upon 
the workmen of Germany. Labor all over 
Europe is unable to understand this post- 
ponement of return to normal trade rela- 
tions; and the international proletariat 
cannot be blamed if it conjures up a night- 
mare of international capitalism.’ 

But all in all, the spirit of work has con- 
tinuously improved during the last eight 
months, and to-day there is more spirit of 
work than opportunity for work in Ger- 
many. Suspension of railway service for a 
week strikes one as a strange way of accu- 
mulating a coal reserve, but it at least 
proves that the government has the courage 
to face an industrial situation. 


In Central Europe we include Poland, 
the territory that was previously Austria- 
Hungary, Rumania and Serbia. In the 
strict sense of the word there was no revo- 
lution in the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
the fall of 1918; it was a dissolution. 
Following the retreat through Serbia and 
the debacle in Italy the military forces of 
the empire dissolved. Here and there were 
mutiny and revolt; but more often there 
were no Officers to cast out. The monarch 
was not dethroned; the throne collapsed. 
The Emperor abdicated in about the same 
fashion as the army demobilized. Each 
soldier took what he could carry and went 
home; the Emperor took what he could 
carry and went away from home. 

The conditions in Austria-Hungary 
during October and November may be 
described as spontaneous confusion. The 
army of Mackensen was attempting to 
return from Rumania to Germany, and 
on the day of the armistice a part of this 
army was in Rumania and a part in 
Austria-Hungary. Cleavage into six parts 
preceded the armistice. The Poles seized 
Polish Austria. The Czechs seized Slovakia 
and the portions of Austria outside of Bo- 
hemia in which they claimed a preponder- 
ance of population. The Rumanian Army, 
after the internment of the remnants of 
Mackensen’s corps, occupied Transylvania, 
with considerable territory upon the 
western slope, and to the south the eastern 
two-thirds of the Banat. The Serbs seized 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, were joined by 
Croatia and Slavonia, and in addition 
seized the western third of the Banat and 
the three southern counties of Hungary 
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lying north of the Danube and Drave. The 
forces of Italy occupied the redeemed 
country to the divide of the Tyrolese Alps 
and in the eastward also portions of Carin- 
thia and Carniola, where they come into 
contact with the Jugo-Slavs. Inter-Allied 
military forces were placed in Vienna, 
Budapest, Innsbruck and other cities. 
The military lines as.they stood on the day 
of the armistice were stabilized for pur- 
poses of administration and control, leaving 
to the conference at Paris the exact deter- 
mination of the boundaries, especially in 
the southwestern corner—the boundary 
between Italy, Austria and the S. H.S.; in 
the southeastern corner—the boundary be- 
tween Hungary, Rumania and the S. H.5.; 
in the northeastern corner—the boundary 
between Rumania, Hungary, the Ukraine 
and Poland; and to the far north—the 
boundary between Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Germany; with little Teschen a partic- 
ular bone of controversy between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Poland had suffered four separate inva- 
sions. At the time of the German armistice 
one-half of Poland was in the hands of the 
Germans and one-fourth in the hands of the 
Austrians. The German and Austrian 
troops withdrew as rapidly as they could. 
When they withdrew Russian Bolshevists 
came in. The provisional government, 
formed before the withdrawal of the enemy 
troops, had as its first task the raising of a 
Polish Army in order to combat the Boi- 
shevists. Pilsudski, a general of talent and 
distinction, was made head of the pro- 
visional government. Later Paderewski 
made a triumphal entry and was named 
Prime Minister. A general election was 
held, despite opposition of the Bolshevists, 
and this election returned an assembly of 
mixed complexion. A coalition cabinet 
was formed. The Bolshevists tried to 
organize soldiers and workmen’s councils, 
but failed, as the effective mass of the Polish 
soldiers were in the army and the workmen 
of Warsaw and Lodz took little interest 
in the agitation. Attempts were made to 
form soviets of peasants; but the peasants, 
to whom division and ownership of the land 
had been guaranteed, declined to partici- 
pate and instead supported the national 
assembly. A limit was set on individual 
ownership of land and the peasants were 
given a stated period of time in which to 
complete the very moderate payments that 
have been fixed. The program of com- 
munism failed to rouse any enthusiasm 
except among the refugee Russians, of 
whom several millions were in Poland. 


An Increasing Coal Supply 


The Russian Government has sent into 
Poland many agitators, a large amount of 
money, military forces, and has attempted 
to organize the refugee proletariat, largely 
Russian, but without success. The change 
of government in Poland has had no effect 
upon the church. Radicals in Poland as- 
sociated with Bolshevism have stirred up 
racial antagonism and are apparently will- 
ing to risk anti-Semitism in order to pro- 
duce a cleavage in Poland that might act 
as the entering wedge for Bolshevism. 

The government of Poland may be 
termed a republic of the French type, the 
cabinet being responsible to the assembly. 
Pilsudski represents the moderate socialist. 
Paderewski represents the nationalists of 
the middle class, who have never ceased to 
struggle for the freedom of Poland. Bol- 
shevistic politicians have vainly tried to 
separate these two men, in order to produce 
a breach in the government that might be 
utilized as occasion for social revolution. 
The Bolshevists have also attempted to 


| 


array the agrarian and the urban workers | 


against each other, but without success. 

The Polish Army numbers about a half 
million men, including many Poles from 
the United States who were members of — 
Haller’s army. This army has had to sus- 
tain continuous active warfare against Ger- 
many to the west, the Baltic States to the | 
north, Russia to the east and the Ukraine | 
to the southeast. 

The controversy over Teschen was re- | 
ferred tg Paris and an American expert in| 
coal mining placed in charge of the field. 
The Polish assembly has decided against | 
the nationalization of coal mines. ‘There | 
has been improvement in the output of | 
coal and in conditions of transportation. — 
There is great scarcity of machinery and 
work animals, due to the exactions prac- | 
ticed by the Germans. The crops of last: | 
year and of the present year were poor, 
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especially in the eastern parts of the coun- 
try, and Poland faces a heavy importation 
of foodstuffs until the next harvest. Poland 
has large textile plants, but it has not been 
possible for her to secure more than trivial 
amounts of cotton and wool on account 
of the rate of exchange. The problem of 
currency is the most difficult problem of 
the country. In circulation are German 
marks, Polish marks, Austrian crowns and 
three kinds of Russian rubles, and the best 
one is not worth ten per cent of the normal. 
Internally the national feeling is very 
strong and the government’s economic 
policy is sound; but the external circum- 
stance and in particular the future rela- 
tions with Germany and Russia are very 
unsatisfactory. 

The Poles are an exceedingly tempera- 
mental people and despite strong national- 
ism they are likely to exhibit political 
instability if conditions become worse. 
Though food is scarce and raiment scanty 
Poland is better supplied with coal than 
her neighbors, though the conditions of 
transport do not make it possible for her 
to make full use of these resources. Poland 
has the same fear of Germany that the 
French have, only more so. Their second 
fear is Bolshevism, that is continuously 
fomenting agitation. But Poland will not 
go Bolshevistic unless she collapses nation- 
alistically and industrially; and this the 
world must not permit, because the hand 
of Poland holds the gate. 


The Coalition Cabinet 


As soon as Austria collapsed a provi- 
sional government was set up in Czecho- 
slovakia, the territory claimed by them 
taken under control, an election held for a 
general assembly, and the republican form 
of government established under the presi- 
dency of Masaryk, a distinguished scholar, 
supported as Prime Minister by Kramarsh, 
a two-fisted, big-brained patriot who had 
spent thirty-two months in prison for oppo- 
sition to the war. A coalition cabinet was 
formed, especially well represented on the 
economic side. For the first two months 
the new government had to endure violent 
Bolshevistic agitation. The million Ger- 
mans in Bohemia were very bitter and let 
themselves be led into intrigue with Rus- 
sian Bolshevists. Bohemia is an industrial 
state and among the workmen were many 
radical socialists. Gradually, however, the 
spirit of nationalism overcame the impulse 
to Bolshevism. To-day, granted a stable 
Poland to the east and protection from 
Germany, Czechoslovakia is sound in body 
and spirit. The large estates in Slovakia 
have been subdivided and the peasants 
have at no time exhibited the slightest 
interest in the idea of soviet. The churches 
were not disturbed in the politica: revolu- 
tion. 

There are four kinds of money in Czecho- 
slovakia: Unstamped Austrian crowns, 
worth less than one cent; stamped repub- 
lican crowns, worth something more than 
three cents; coal—black money; sugar — 
white money; bothabove par. The produc- 
tion of coal is increasing and is the founda- 
tion of the future prosperity of the state, 
since she possesses large industries of iron, 
glass and porcelain. The Czechs will have 
this year three hundred thousand tons of 
sugar to export, and with this white money 
they will be able to purchase the cotton 
necessary to resume their extensive textile 
industries. An interesting development 
has been the organization of large con- 
sumers’ codperative associations. A Hun- 
garian officer told the writer in June that 
the Bolshevists had “‘officially given 
Czechoslovakia up.” Searcity of coal cars 
is the most pressing problem of the winter. 


As soon as the Rumanians had expelled 
and interned the army of Mackensen and 
extended their boundaries to the lines pre- 
viously indicated the government, largely 
through the influence of the intelligent 
Queen, inaugurated the long-promised 
agrarian reform. The crown lands and the 
large estates of the Rumanian squires are 
in process of subdivision. On_ paper the 
project looks sound and free of extortion; 
put in the light of the historical relations 
between the upper class of this Orientalized 
Latin race and the peasants judgment of 
the pudding should be deferred until it is 
tasted. The poverty of the peasants is 
pitiful, due to the merciless extortion prac- 
ticed by the Germans during the two years 
they held the country. The riches of Bess- 
arabia, of Transylvania and of the Banat, 
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added to those previously possessed in the 
rich bottom lands of the Danube and in the 
extensive deposits of oil, make this new 
nation of nearly twenty million people a 
land of large actual and still larger potential 
wealth. The government of Rumania has 
a great opportunity and faces a large re- 
sponsibility. 

Bolshevistic agitation during the months 
directly following the armistice was per- 
sistent but everywhere ineffective. The 
Rumanian peasant was deaf to the plea of 
the soviet. Apart from the railways and 
oil fields there was no industry in the state 
to be communized. The status of the 
church has not been changed. The poorer 
classes were on scant rations all of last 
winter, but bore their deprivations without 
exasperation or desperation. It was 
Rumania that stood as a bar between 
Bolshevist Russia and Hungary during the 
régime of Bela Kun, a strategic situation 
only equaled by that of Poland. 


When the Serbs took over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina no tears were shed by the 
inhabitants of these states. The spirit of 
the §. H. §.—which is the short way of 
saying the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes—is strongly nationalistic but 
divided in views as to the form of govern- 
ment. The Croats and Slovenes incline to 
a republic, while old Serbia clings to the 
monarch with a fidelity that has not been 
earned by either the present King or the 
Crown Prince. The state has a rich 
agrarian future, though it is dependent 
upon the outside world for fuel. The Bol- 
shevists have made only sporadic attempts 
in this country. To the great credit of the 
Italians it must be said that they have not 
employed Bolshevism to stir up discord in 
this country. There is a strong color of 
Orientalism in these peoples and their 
psychology does not lend itself to radical- 
ism of any kind. The leadership of the 
country will probably pass into the hands 
of the Croats, whose long associations in 
Austria-Hungary have made them superior 
to the Balkan Serbs in their grasp upon 
government and economics. 


The Austria that is left is a state of less 
than eight million people, with a capital of 
two and a quarter millions. Austria is so 
bare that one would imagine that her 
assets are too poor to be taken over even by 
Bolshevists; but this is not the case. With 
the dissolution of the monarchy a provi- 
sional government was established in 
October, consisting of a coalition cabinet. 
As a political revolution it was not worthy 
of the name. Indeed the job of the provi- 
sional government may be said to have al- 
most gone begging. Later a constitutional 
assembly was elected, and Austria is now a 
republic. The three chief figures are Seitz, 
the president; Renner, the prime min- 
ister; and Bauer—recently resigned—as 
minister of foreign affairs. Seitz was a 
moderate socialist, Renner really a demo- 
crat, and Bauer a radical socialist and 
formerly a friend of Radek. Pending 
negotiations of peace the country has been 
technically under occupation by the mili- 
tary forces of the Allied and Associated 
Governments. As a matter of fact it may 
almost be said that it has been in a receiv- 
ership; and the receivers were two repre- 
sentatives of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, T. T. C. Gregory and W. H. 
Causey, who have really done more to hold 
things together than anyone else. 


The Plight of Austria 


Bolshevistic agitation was continuous 
from October, most intense while Bela Kun 
was in control in Budapest and culminating 
in a riot of considerable proportions in 
June. The government, however, has been 
able to maintain its position, and social 
revolution has not occurred. Whether the 
people would have resisted social revolution 
if left to their own devices cannot be stated. 
Before their own eyes the Austrians have 
seen negotiations with Hungary suspended 
by the Allied and Associated Powers when 
Hungary went Bolshevist, and this was too 
poor a reward for Bolshevism to recom- 
mend it to the Austrians. 

Questions vitally involving the future of 
Austria were before the Paris conference— 
problems of boundaries, confiscation of 
property of Austrians located in the sur- 
rounding national states, responsibility for 
the war debts, and forced separation from 
Germany. In addition the Austrians 
wanted to take two counties from Hungary! 
These were things that every Austrian 
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wanted to discuss and the agitators who 
tried to close with Bolshevism the door of 
discussion received scant attention, even 
from the laboring classes, whose political 
convictions were naturally radical. Every 
temptation to Bolshevism that cold, 
nakedness, hunger and hopelessness pro- 
voked was and is operative every week in 
Austria. 

A particular aggravation to the Viennese 
lies in the fact that the country districts, 
confessedly short of food, have declined 
to divide their little with Vienna, and have 
cast her upon the charity of the world 
with little else than her works of art with 
which to purchase food. For six months 
Austria was fed with food purchased 
through credits extended by the United 
Kingdom, Italy and France. Of course it 
was true that there was at no time any- 
thing to be gained by Bolshevism; but 
the exasperation and desperation that lead 
to chaos do not reason. 

Two other factors operated to maintain 
social stability. One was the influence of 
the church. The Austrians are strongly 
Catholic and the clergy are conservative. 
This quality of the Austrian peasant was so 
well recognized that the Russian and Hun- 
garian agitators never even attempted to 
form soviets of peasants. The second factor 
lies in the complacent psychology of the 
Viennese temperament. The complacency 
and uncomplaining patience with which 
two million people during last winter in 
Vienna endured cold, darkness and hunger 
were a continuous marvel to the Americans 
in the city. A famous Viennese physician 
stated to the writer that it was not com- 
placency but stupidity. This remark re- 
called the slur once made by Bismarck. 
The Iron Chancellor disliked both Bava- 
rians and Austrians and once referred to a 
Bavarian as a transitional stage between 
an Austrian and a man. A more natural 
and generous interpretation is to assume a 
predominance of the artistic over the 
practical nature. The Viennese do not 
seem to realize their position; they think 
only of the glorious past of their city, and 
do not realize that the discussion in Paris 
concerns merely whether they ‘are doubly 
or trebly bankrupt. 


Bolshevism in Hungary 


The Austrians are unable to understand 
why they are not permitted to join Bavaria; 
and the writer, in common with every Amer- 
ican, Englishman, Frenchman or Italian 
who, on the ground, has studied Austria as 
she is to-day, is unable to understand it. 
Why should Bavaria desire to take in a 
resourceless state whose people are clothed 
in shinplasters? 

Partly from South-German sentimental- 
ism; partly to increase South-German re- 
sistance against Prussia. 

Austrians finally do not understand why 
nine million Germans and eleven million 
Magyars, after having under the Hapsburg 
dynasty ruled badly fifty-five million in- 
habitants of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, should not be given another chance 
to govern twenty-five million people of 
other bloods under a Federation of the 
Danube. But history is not written that 
way. 


The occurrence of Bolshevism in Hun- 
gary has afforded a particularly good op- 
portunity for study of the phenomenon in 
inception, operation and duration. Hun- 
gary was a relatively small state with a 
highly developed people whose institutions 
were well understood. There was nothing 
inscrutable about the social revolution in 
Hungary, as there was in Russia; and the 
results are easily evaluated. The Bolshe- 
vists of Russia were from the beginning 
afraid of the experiment in Hungary; and 
now that it is over they cannot do other- 
wise than seriously regret that it occurred, 
because the results have been an eyeopener 
to every nation in Europe engaged in social 
reconstruction. 

With the spontaneous dissolution of the 
monarchy in October, 1918, the Hungarian 
republic was proclaimed by a small group 
of socialists headed by Count M. Karolyi, 
who was elected president of the provi- 
sional government. He was a member of 
an old family of Hungarian nobility. He 
had been opposed to the war and was 
violently disliked in court circles. The 
policy of Karolyi was to withdraw all 
military opposition to Rumania, Serbia 
and Czechoslovakia; and to throw himself 
entirely upon the mercy of the conference 
in Paris, in the justice of whose decisions 
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he had complete faith. When the Inter- 
Allied Army of Occupation fixed provi- 
sional military boundaries at the time of the 
armistice Karolyi accepted them for ad- 
ministrative purposes and assured his 
people that these boundaries were adminis- 
trative and not final. 

Karolyi was a high-minded man with a 
finely developed social conscience, but 
erratic and impatient in temperament. 
His views on government and industry 
were radical. The provisional government 
of which he was the head was, however, a 
coalition government, including Bourbons 
and two men who later were members of 
the government of Bela Kun. It was 
Karolyi’s ideal to establish a democratic — 
state within the geographical borders of old 
Hungary; and in his program was included 
a wide application of nationalistic collectiv- 
ism. He was ardently in favor of land 
reform and almost the first act of the pro- 
visional government was subdivision of the 
lands of the crown and of the noblemen— 
compensation for which was not ar- 
ranged—Karolyi himself leading in the 
voluntary relinquishment of his estates. 

With the internal policy of Karolyi the 
Hungarians were well satisfied; with the 
external policy, however, they were dis- 
satisfied. The Bolshevists during Decem- 
ber, January and February made continuous 
efforts to unseat Karolyi and to provoke a 
social revolution. They organized soldiers 
and workmen’s councils in Budapest and 
succeeded in securing a rather large organi- 
zation, which displayed more strength than 
it really possessed on account of the 
pacifistic principles of Karolyi’s adminis- 
tration. The organization of soviets on 
the land fell flat. The peasants had the 
land; that was all they wanted, and the 
Russian idea of soviet made no appeal to 
them. Karolyi’s opponents continually 
warned the people that his faith in the 
Entente would not be justified; that the 
claims of the Rumanians, Serbians and 
Czechoslovakians to large portions of 
previous Hungarian territory would be 
recognized; and that Hungary would be 
reduced to a small agrarian state. 

Against this all Karolyi maintained his 
position and staked his entire political 
existence upon this policy. He conceived 
Hungary as a geographical and ethno- 
graphical unit. During the last two hun- 
dred years migrations from the surrounding 
states, especially from the east, south and 
north, had occurred to such an extent that 
the Magyars were in a minority. Indeed 
the Magyars constituted only something 
like forty-two per cent of the population of 
Hungary. Karolyi could see no reason why 
these peripheral areas should be detached, 
simply because foreign peoples had overrun 
and encroached upon them. It was rather 
difficult for an American to discuss the 
subject with him, for the reason that such a 
procedure as he could not conceive possible 
was exactly what we had done in Texas. 


Colonel Vix Pulls a Bone 


Matters drifted along until the end of 
March, the provisional government holding 
its own and maintaining order and social 
security. Then a blunder was committed, a 
bolt out of the clear sky, that suddenly 
threw Hungary into Bolshevism without 
any reason or occasion for it. The Hun- 
garians are the proudest and most virile 
race in Central Europe. Anyone with a 
glimmer of sense should have known that | 
when the time came to announce the politi- 
cal boundaries of the six nations in Central 
Europe this should be done to all at one 
time and under such circumstances as to 
avoid any appearance of imposition upon a | 
particular people. The French representa- _ 
tive upon the Inter-Allied military com- 
mission was a Colonel Vix, a man much too 
young and inexperienced for the grave re- 
sponsibilities of this key situation. Vix 
made a bull; as we say in American slang, | 
pulled a bone. It was such a bad break | 
that only slang can express it. Vix an- — 
nounced to Karolyi that the peace confer- | 
ence in Paris had secretly decided to extend — 
the zone of military occupation and that the — 
demarcation line was to be regarded as the 
future political boundary. The statement 
was unfounded, as the boundaries of Hun- 
gary had-not yet been fixed in Paris. Vix | 
also gave Karolyi to understand that the 
purpose of the enlargement of the area of i 
occupation of the Inter-Allied military 
forces was for military operations against 
the Russian Bolshevists who were threaten- 
ing Rumania. al 
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Karolyi lost his head and resigned, with 
an appeal from the decision of Paris to the 
proletariat of the world for justice and 
support. He literally turned over his power 
as provisional president of the republic 
directly to the radical group of communists, 
who promptly set up a Bolshevistic form 
of government under the head of Bela Kun, 
who during a part of Karolyi’s régime had 
been in prison. The appeal of Karolyi had 
the effect of rousing an intense feeling of 
nationalism; and the people of Hungary 
placed themselves behind Bela Kun, 
simply because he represented for the 
moment the de facto government. 

The action of Colonel Vix was unofficially 
repudiated in Paris and he was recalled. 
Vix maintained that Karolyi had misun- 
derstood him. But it seems clear from all 
the circumstances that a frightful blunder 
was committed, which roused an intense 
revulsion of feeling that threw a relatively 
stable country into full Bolshevism. 


The Rule of Bela Kun 


Lenine was afraid ofthe situation. In 
his reply to the message of Bela Kun an- 
nouncing the establishment of Bolshevism 
in Hungary he pointed out that nationalism 
was incompatible with Bolshevism and 
unless the nationalism of the Magyars 
could be repressed Bolshevism had poor 
chance of success. For a month prior to 
the resignation of Karolyi pourparlers had 
been going on between the German Goy- 
ernment, the Hungarian Government and 
the Russian Government, dealing with the 
military situation in Bulgaria, Transyl- 
yania and Bessarabia. It seems to have 
been prompted by a compromising attempt 
on the part of Karolyi to cast out an anchor 
to windward in the military sense, in the 
event of boundary terms being offered to 
Rumania such as Karolyi had stated he 
would never accept. The Bolshevists in 
Russia were therefore not unprepared for 
the change. Bela Kun appealed for mili- 
tary assistance. Trotzky replied that the 
movement in Hungary appeared to them 
too nationalistic to enlist the military sup- 
port of the Russian Bolshevists. It is pos- 
sible that Karolyi had been misled by both 
the German and the Russian Governments. 
The end result was a gain for the Russian 
policy, one more important area of social 
revolution. 

Once in power Bela Kun surrounded 
himself by a group of radical elements and 
proceeded to develop two programs: The 
socialization of industries, and the creation 
of a large army, with nationalistic aspira- 
tions. The latter program was founded 
partly on a scheme of international intrigue, 
but was provoked partly in self-defense 
against the peasant reaction that was early 
foreseen. 

The banks of Budapest were seized and 
converted into a People’s Bank. All the 
foreign currencies found in their vaults 
were carefully laid aside. The pay rolls of 
the industries of the city, whether operating 
or idle, were disbursed from the bank ac- 
counts. When these failed, mortgages were 
placed against the plants to cover loans 
from the government. All wages were set 
high—in figures—and the employees of a 
plant were kept on the pay roll whether 
the plant was working or not. For men 
out of employment at the time out-of-work 
stipends were established. The city was 
crowded with refugees—the population 
was a million and a half—and a huge num- 
ber of men drew out-of-work stipends while 
a great deal of the manual work of the city 
was being done by women, just as during 
the war. All manufacturing plants were 
nationalized and placed under the control 
of soviet councils. The mines were nation- 
alized, and promptly responded. by reduc- 
ing their output. Securities, jewels and 
valuables of all kinds were requisitioned 
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and seized, though of course many were 
concealed. 

The food supplies of the city were allo- 
cated on the basis of successive priority of 
army, proletariat and middle class. No 
food was allocated to the rich, because it 
was felt that they would secure it through 
illicit traffic, which is exactly what did 
happen. A moderate stock of food that 
had been collected by the provisional gov- 
ernment alone made this program possible. 
A huge army of bureaucrats was organized 
to carry out the innumerable steps in the 
administration of the socialized industries, 
in the allocation of the minimal supplies to 
a maximum of population and in the 
distribution of the rationed commodities. 
Conditions became progressively worse, pro- 
duction fell in every line despite unlimited 
labor, corruption was rampant in the alloca- 
tion and distribution of every commodity, 
and the situation finally lost eyen the 
appearance of sincerity. 

At a soviet congress held late in June 
reports were read of referees who had been 
appointed to make surveys of the situation 
in the different programs of the communis- 
tic government. These reports were noth- 
ing less than black. For the coal miners it 
was reported that though one hundred 
thousand men were ostensibly employed in 
the mines the production was very low 
because the individual output per hour 
varied from seventeen to thirty-eight per 
cent of the prewar output and was only half 
what had been secured under the provi- 
sional government. Eight hundred banks 
had been taken over and. the looting of 
their assets seems to have been the most 
successful feature of the régime. The re- 
ports on manufacturing were very dis- 
couraging. When questioned as to the 
reason for low production the referees 
stated frankly that there was no discipline 
among the workmen, that they had no 
desire for work, no sense of responsibility 
for the success of the new system, and that 
it was impossible to imbue the workmen 
with the sense of altruism necessary in a 
communistic state. They had in short been 
unable to convince the workmen that it was 
the duty of each one to work as much as he 
could, instead of which each one was work- 
ing as little as anyone else. 


A Blank Outlook 


The referees saw no hope of any improve- 
ment unless they returned to wage by the 
piece, with bonuses for overtime and over- 
production. The minister of finance com- 
plained that lack of paper and ink prevented 
him from printing paper money as fast as 
the country needed it; and for the twenty- 
heller pieces it was shown that the cost, if 
they were printed with the ink and paper 
that had previously been used for paper 
money in the empire, would exceed the cur- 
rency value of the piece! 

Lastly and worst of all, affairs on the 
land were going from bad to worse. The 
Bolsheyists had taken the large estates 
and the lands of the crown, whose subdivi- 
sion had not been completed, and had con- 
verted them into communistic guilds for 
codperative farming by peasants. Differ- 
ences had risen-between the guild workers 
and the small peasants, culminating not 
infrequently in riots. It was announced 
that the program of socialization of the land 
had been definitely abandoned, but that a 
limit of a little over a hundred and forty 
acres—the average American farm con- 
tains less than a hundred and forty acres— 
had been set, with the idea that such a 
size of farm would give the peasant all he 
could do and still limit him to the smallest 
amount in the employment of laborer or 
subtenant. It was regretfully admitted 


that the peasants possessed none of the 
consciousness of the proletariat, but were 
on the contrary purely capitalistic and 
imbued with the idea of selling their produce 
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in a free market at the highest prices, saving 
their profits and doing with them what 
they pleased—especially buying more land. 
This promoted discussion as to how the 
government was to force the peasants to 
produce foodstuffs for the city of Budapest 
at prices within the reach of the woefully 
depleted soviet crown, which discussion led 
to no result. 

Opposition to Bela Kun began to organ- 
ize before he had been in control a month. 
This opposition was in two groups. The 
labor unions of Budapest—meaning by 
that the trained artisans—very soon saw 
through the whole fiasco and quietly 
organized to prepare a counter-revolution 
and restore a stable government as soon as 
opportunity afforded. They were, how- 
ever, at great disadvantage, because Bela 
Kun had liquid fire, gas, machine guns and 
hand grenades from the arsenal; and the 
counter-revolutionists had only rifles. The 
second group of opposition was the pea- 
sants. Apparently without any organiza- 
tion, merely as the expression of spon- 
taneous impulse, the peasants began 
to boycott Budapest. Foodstuffs could 
be obtained from them only by military re- 
quisition, which the peasants often resisted 
to the point of bloodshed. The peasants 
continued to supply food for the national 
army, and this Bela Kun did not dare to 
deflect to the civilians of Budapest. The 
peasant regarded the national army as an 
instrument for the restoration of the politi- 
cal borders of Hungary, not as an instru- 
ment of Bolshevism. 


Mr. Hoover’s Effective Protest 


With each week the stocks in Budapest 
receded, the rations grew smaller and 
smaller, the death rate rose higher and 
higher; being summer the lack of coal was 
more felt in industries than in the home. 

The spirit of nationalism was so strong 
that the army was able to carry out a suc- 
cessful offensive in Slovakia and to beat 
back. an invasion by Rumania. These two 
campaigns enabled Bela Kun to hold on 
longer than he would otherwise have done. 
An officer in the Hungarian Army and a 
trade-union leader told the writer in June 
that the blind nationalism of the Magyar 
in a blockaded, isolated Hungary was the 
only and last support of Bela Kun; and 
that the trade-unions could overthrow the 
Bolshevist government any day if they had 
something to put in its place and had food 
for the people of Budapest. 

The break came late in July. Bela Kun 
was overthrown with his entire govern- 
ment, and a moderate socialist government 
established under the leadership of Peidll. 
It has been frequently stated that the 
Rumanian Army unseated the Bolshevist 
government in Budapest. This is incorrect. 
The trade-unions of Budapest accomplished 
this counter-revolution and should receive 
credit for it. Almost the first act of the 
new government was to order cessation of 
military hostilities against Slovakia and 
Rumania; and as soon as this was done 
the Rumanian Army rushed posthaste 
for Budapest, which they seized without 
opposition. 

With the consent of the authorities in 
charge of the Rumanian Army—or at least 
without opposition from them—a reac- 
tionary counter-revolution was brought 
about, implemented through officers of the 
old royalist army. Having overpowered 
the moderate socialist government the new 
government called Archduke Joseph—a 
Hapsburger—who proclaimed himself dic- 
tator and promised a coalition ministry 
and a call for the election of a national 
assembly. The archduke had waived his 
hereditary rights in October, but the new 
government was obviously of reactionary 
tendencies. 

There was, however, something more be- 
hind this. There is evidence that the idea 
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was the beginning of a Hapsburg confedera- 
tion of the Danube, to include Austria. 
The Germans instantly charged the move- 
ment with being anti-German, made cer- 
tain to them by the fact that the Archduke 
Joseph had throughout the war resisted 
control by the German high command and 
had withdrawn the Hungarian troops from 
the battlefield of Piave, contrary to the 
plans of the combined general staffs, with 
the result of debacle. 

Be this as it may, the appearance of a 
reactionary Hapsburg archduke upsetting 
a moderate socialist government that had 
expelled Bela Kun and his crew of Bolshe- 
vists and were in process of setting up a 
republic was entirely too strong for the 
sensibilities of Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 
was at that time making a tour of survey 
of Central Europe. 

Mr. Hoover’s protest was promptly fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the archduke 
and the restoration of a coalition cabinet 
pledged to submit to the people of Hun- 
gary the call for the election of an assem- 
bly that shall determine the character of 
future government. This has since been 
confirmed by the peace conference in Paris; 
and the present premier of the provisional 
government, Freidrich, is apparently on 
the way to carry out this mandate, though 
acting in a manner to cast doubts upon 
his sincerity. Good judges of Hungarian 
sentiment believe that an open election in 
Hungary would result in the selection of 
a constitutional monarchy, as was the case 
in Norway, following her separation from 
Sweden. 

When Bela Kun and his associates 
reached Austria they happened to have 
with them the pounds, dollars, franes and 
lire that they had found in the vaults of the 
banks when these were taken over. It was 
apparently their intention to nationalize 
the paper money of Hungary but to inter- 
nationalize the foreign money. The amount 
was in the neighborhood of a million dollars. 
These funds were taken from them, con- 
verted into foodstuffs and immediately sent 
to feed the hungry masses of Budapest. 
Thanks to this device the members of the 
government of Bela Kun have retired to 
private life presumably as poor as on the 
day when they converted Hungary into a 
Bolshevistic state. 


Hungary’s Possibilities 


Not so with Hungary, however; she is 
much poorer. The first of August found 
Budapest a collection of public buildings, 
factories and dwellings, plastered with 
paper money but devoid of liquid assets, 
inhabited by people who were hungry, 
without employment but disillusioned of 
communism. 

Hungary has a rich soil, plenty of water, 
a good railway system and a virile people. 
She has been depleted by war, emasculated 
by defeat and exploited by Bolshevism. 
But she has the potential future of a pros- 
perous agrarian state. 

The states of Central Europe have been 
injured by the continuation of the block- 
ade—blockade in fact if not in theory—by 
restrictions based on the idea that Russia 
must be blockaded by control of imports 
into the states located to the west of her. 
The Allied and Associated Governments 
do not give evidence of being sufficiently 
appreciative of the efforts that Central 
Europe has made to protect Western 
Europe from Bolshevism. If the money 
spent in military intervention in Russia 
had been loaned to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and the S. H. S. the 
stabilization of society that could have 
been accomplished therewith in these coun- 
tries would have done far more against 
Bolshevism than military intervention in 
Russia has been able to accomplish. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third in a series of 
articles by Doctor Taylor. 
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The merit of Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes is 
hest evidenced by their popularity. More Good- 
year Tubes are used than any other kind 
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You Can Rely on Them 


Think what the tubes in the big Goodyear Cord Pneu- 
matic Truck Tires have to stand. 
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Yet three of these tubes traveled on their original air all 
the way from Boston to San Francisco with the Good- 
year Transcontinental Motor Express. 


What tribute to their reliability and staunchness! Good- 
year Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger cars, like the 
larger tubes for trucks, are made of pure gum strips, 
built up layer-upon-layer. 


They cost but little more (an average of sixty cents) than 
tubes of less merit. Surely it is false economy to risk, 
for so small a sum, a costly casing. 

Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come packed in a water- 


proof bag. More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 
other kind. 
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Hanging to Jud’s stirrup leather with one 
hand and with the other clinging to his hat, 
Solly was racing toward the Durkin ranch 
house, taking three steps at a time! 


qr 


ee ELLO, girlie!” said Mr. Beals. 

He had just ridden up to the gate 
and dismounted. Grasping Connie cor- 
dially by the hand he clasped her elbow at 
the same time with his other hand. It was 
a form of greeting to which Connie as yet 
had not quite accustomed herself, and she 
colored slightly as he gave both the hand 
and the elbow a gentle squeeze. 

“Pa in?” asked Mr. Beals with easy 
brevity. 

Mr. Durkin was in the winter calf shed. 
“‘He’s waiting to see you,” said Connie. 

Mr. Beals lingered a moment. 

“Hang round a bit, kiddo,” he suggested; 
“maybe you and I e’n get in a little walk or 
something later.”’ 

Connie’s color deepened as she turned to 
go indoors. She was wondering tremu- 
lously what Mr. Beals would have to say 
to her on that walk. 

After that first evening, the half hour in 
Solly Blumberg’s darkened doorway, Mr. 
Beals had attempted no further familiar- 
ities. As rapid a worker as he was, perhaps 
he had convinced himself that in some 
instances too much rapidity is a detriment 
rather than a help. Whatever the case, his 
manner toward Connie now gave no cause 
for complaint. Beyond addressing her by 
her first name and squeezing her hand 
or her elbow he had attempted nothing. 
On her part Connie wondered what she’d 
do if Mr. Beals tried again to kiss her. She 
knew that unless she was engaged toa young 
man to allow such liberties wasn’t right, 
and though she had indeed seen much of 
Mr. Beals during the week he and she were 
not engaged. True, many of his remarks 
seemed vaguely to forecast the expectation, 
but so far nothing more definite had been 
said. Nor was Connie quite sure yet just 
how she regarded him. 

Of course, to live in Chicago or New York 
seemed a great inducement—something, at 
any rate, that inclined her greatly in his 
favor; besides which, was there not also 
the notable position his wealth would give? 
To be sure, Mr. Beals disavowed frankly 
that his wealth was anything unusual; 
but then, as he’d pointed out, a man 
needn’t be a Carnegie or Rockefeller to get 
a good time out of life. On a couple 0’ 
millions, as he said, a fellow could have 
about all he wanted. ‘“‘Yeah—if you're 
careful, y’ know.” 

Connie agreed with him. It was as he 
said—why pay ten thousand bucks for an 
auto when you ec’d get as good a one as 
you’d want for half? Or take one o’ those 
strings o’ pearls all the dames in New 
York were wearing. Why pay—well, forty 
thousand when for nothing like that you 
e’d get one you couldn’t tell apart? Why, 
indeed? 

“Forty thousand for just beads!’’ Con- 
nie had exclaimed. Afterward, though, 
she’d regretted showing him her ignorance. 

“Forty thou’s nothing f’r a necklace,” 
Mr. Beals had murmured idly. 

She wondered if, when they were engaged, 
he’d give her one. It would have a dia- 
mond pendant, she hoped. She had seen a 
picture once of one like that. The picture 
was in a magazine, and the girl wearing it 
had on a low-necked dress. She herself 
never had worn low neck. It would prob- 
ably take her a while to get used to it, 
Probably, too, it would take her a while to 
get used to a lot of other things. One of 
them was having a ‘house five or six stories 
high. Another was having the house full 
of help. She wasn’t quite decided yet 
whether she’d have alady’s maid. In New 
York, too, they had house help that were 
men. Butlers, they called them. She’d never 
seen one, but maybe Mr. Beals would insist 
on having him. A chauffeur they’d have, of 
course. He’d be necessary as they would be 
going out every night to dances or the 
theater or something. Of course, though, 
with all that help about it’d be a lot of 
people to feed. Probably they’d keep a 
cook; and she understood too that in New 
York the help ate by themselves, so she 
wouldn’t have to bother much about the 
kitchen or seeing they got enough to eat. 
She wouldn’t have to bother either about 
dusting and sweeping and making beds. 
She would have most of her time free to 
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read and go shopping and visit art galleries 
and take in concerts and matinées. In the 
winter she and Mr. Beals would go south 
or probably to Europe or —— 

“Connie! Oh, Con-n-nie!”’ 

It was Mrs. Durkin. Her sleeves rolled 
up and her arms gleaming with soapy 
water, she appeared abruptly at the door. 
Connie untwined her fingers in her lap and 
rose. 

“Yes, mother,’ she murmured. 

“You come help wash the dishes!”’ di- 
rected Mrs. Durkin. 


Mr. Beals was hardly one to waste time 
in preliminaries. Out in the calf shed he got 
down to business promptly. 

It was curious, but the same reason that 
had caused Solly Blumberg to invest in 
those kid-topped Number 914C Bals was 
the reason that had brought Mr. Beals to 
Rodeo. It was the Lavendar oil fields. Oil 
stocks were Mr. Beals’ specialty. To be 
sure, the project he was interested in had 
nothing to do with Lavendar; the property 
was seventy miles from there. But then, 
this made little difference—at any rate to 
Mr. Beals. So long as the clients he ap- 
proached had heard of Lavendar and the 
millions made there overnight, that was 
quite sufficient. 

It was not just stock, however, Mr. 
Beals was selling now. What he was selling 
was what Mr. Beals called “units.” The 
Sargent-Martin Company, Mr. Beals’ firm, 
had bought a tract of land, each acre of 
which had been subdivided into plots 
twenty feet by twenty feet in dimensions. 
These were the units. There were approxi- 
mately one hundred and nine in each acre, 
and eighty acres in the section. If oil was 
struck anywhere in the eighty acres each 
acre would share in the proceeds. 

Millions? Why, out of a mere fraction of 
eighty acres men have made riches beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Mr. Beals, in fact, 
could mention case after case. 

“Figure it f’r yourself, Mr. Durkin! For 
every dollar you’d ’a’ put, say, into 
Standard Oil, you’d ’a’ drawed down to 
date twenty thousand bucks! Or take 
Lavendar, right alongside us. A year ago, 
f’r twenty bones you c’d ’a’ bought any 
acre anywhere, and to-day you’d be a 
millionaire! Yeah—an’ here am I now, 
offering you these units at on’y ten dollars 
a unit! Why, just think of it!” 

It was exactly what Mr. Durkin was 
doing. The Adam’s apple in his lean atten- 
uated throat rose and fell like the poppet 
valve in a water ram. 

“You goin’ to stay to dinner?’’ he in- 
quired. 

Mr. Beals’ eager, pleasant interest suffered 
a momentary abatement. 

‘Well, I might if you say so,” he hesi- 
tated; ‘‘only I’d hoped you’d close this 
morning. There ain’t many of these units 
left, y’ know; and besides, when the head 
of the firm he gets here he’s a-going to put 
the price up to twenty bucks!” 

The head of the firm, it appeared, might 
arrive any day, and Mr. Durkin’s Adam’s 
apple again undulated spasmodically. 

“I’m going to close; I’m going to close! 
We'll go right down to the bank after 
dinner,’’ he was saying when there was a 
rattle of hoofs outside; the gate was flung 
open with a bang and Mr. Durkin heard 
the well-known accents of Solly Blumberg 
rise abruptly. Solly’s tone was animated. 

“Vere is he? Vere is the loafer? Show 
me!” 

“Why, what can be the matter?” Mr. 
Durkin exclaimed. 

Solly appeared suddenly at the door. His 
entrance was abrupt if not breathless; but 
the instant his eye fell on Mr. Beals he 
halted and, thrusting both thumbs in his 
armpits, he loudly sucked his teeth. 

“Vell, young feller,” inquired Solly, “‘you 
make a svindle off Durkin also, do you?” 
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ee morning was going on. The steam 
from the soapsuds in the dish pan filled 
the kitchen with its acrid odor, but Connie’s 
mind had wandered far... She was oblivious 
of the kitchen, the kitchen’s surroundings 
and her mother’s restless, energetic presence. 
Mrs. Durkin’s comments, too, as she rinsed 
the dishes and stacked them on the dish 
board for Connie to wipe, fell unheeded on 
Connie’s ears. 

Her jaw set, Mrs. Durkin’s air was vin- 
dictive. 


“Guess we’d better be getting one of 
them butlers to wash these here ranch 
dishes. Mebbe if your pa, too, had one of 
them thousand-dollar watches I’ve abeen 
hearin’ about he’d get round to his meals 
on time, his work included!” 

Silent still, Connie took the plate Mrs. 
Durkin thrust at her. 

It would be a double-ring ceremony, 
she’d decided. By that time they’d be 
moved into the new ranch house her father 
had begun planning to build, and they 
would have the wedding on the east veranda. 
Afterward, as it would be a_noonday 
wedding and there would be ample time to 
catch the eastbound limited, they would 
have the wedding breakfast on the lawn 
and dance till it was time to go. The 
limited, of course, never stopped at Rodeo 
except on special orders, but then Mr. 
Beals, with his Wall Street connections, 
could arrange that. When the time came 
to go her bridesmaids would help her put 
on her going-away dress. The dress would 
be a navy blue tailor made, navy blue set- 
ting off pearls so well, and with it she 
would wear a toque, white kid gloves and 
gun-metal slippers. The motor would take 
them to the train—the motors, rather. The 
large seven-seated touring car her father 
already planned to buy would carry the 
bags, and she and Mr. Beals would go in 
her own runabout; that or the sedan, she 
hadn’t decided which yet. On the train 
Mr. Beals would, of course, have his private 
car, and 

“Land o’ Goshen!” Mrs. Durkin said 
abruptly. ‘‘What’s that?” 

She went hurriedly to the door and 
looked out. 

“Well, I declare! If it isn’t Jud and 
Solly Blumberg lookin’ as if the place was 
afire or suthin’! What’s the trouble, Jud?” 
she called. 

Jud called back he was looking for Mr. 
Durkin and, having indicated the calf shed, 
Mrs. Durkin returned to the sink. Connie 
was still wiping the dishes dreamily. 

““See here,” Mrs. Durkin said abruptly, 
“‘what happened between you and Jud this 
morning, Connie?” 

“Nothing, mother,’’ Connie answered 
absently. “Jud just asked me again to 
marry him, and I said no.”’ 

“Well, I knew something was wrong 
with him,” Mrs. Durkin rejoined vindic- 
tively. ‘‘He’s just clumped into that calf 
shed where your pa and that New York 
dude is looking like he was going to eat 
someone alive!” 

When Mrs. Durkin looked round again 
Connie had disappeared. 


““What’s the frame up?’’ demanded Mr. 
Beals. 

As he had beheld Jud and Solly abruptly 
enter the New York-Chicago-Wall Street 
man had started visibly; then, backing 
away a step or so, his hand had wandered 
toward a fork handle that stood there con- 
veniently. But as neither Jud nor Solly 
offered open violence Mr. Beals withdrew 
his hand from the fork. 

After his first remark to Beals Solly had 
turned instantly to Durkin. Now, his hands, 
elbows and arms working in active concert 
with his tongue, Solly was exhorting the 
rancher energetically and, his lip curling, 
Beals spoke again. 

“Say, you little kike,”’ said Mr. Beals, 
“say what you got to say to me, why don’t 
you?” 

“Sure, I say it to you!”’ Solly responded 
promptly. “‘A svindle like you he makes a 
get-rich-quick of my friend here, Mr. Dur- 
kin, and takes his money avay! Loafer, 
a lowlife, you are!”’ 

**Solly!”’? Mr. Durkin exclaimed, aghast. 

Then another voice, vibrant, tense, out- 
raged, cut in on them all. 

“Mr. Blumberg, how dare you!” 

Connie had appeared. 

Her eyes snapping, her breast heaving 
tumultuously, she brushed past Jud with- 
out so much as a look at him. Evidently 
she understood the situation—its hostility 
to Beals, at any rate—for she went directly 
toward him. 

“What is it?” she asked. ‘‘What has 
happened?” 

Mr. Beals shrugged his shoulders in- 
differently. 

“Don’t ask me! That little kike there 
seems to have'something on his chest, only 
I don’t care about that. I didn’t come here 
to get insulted!’’ said Mr. Beals; and, the 
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way clear, he was starting toward the door 
when Connie laid a hand on his arm. 

““Wait, Mr. Beals.”” She turned to Solly. 
“Why did you insult Mr. Beals, Mr. 
Blumberg?”’ 

Solly gazed at her in momentary aston- 
ishment. 

“Tnsult him? Me? All I tell him is he’s 
a get-rich-quick that makes a svindle of 
your father. Insult a feller like him—you 
couldn’t!”’ 

Connie turned to Jud. 

‘Did you have a hand in this too?” she 
asked. 

“Tt’s as Solly says, Connie,” Jud an- 
swered quietly. ‘‘This man has been up 
and down the range sticking everyone with 
his worthless oil securities.” 

“*Worthless?’”’ 

““Ves, Connie.” 

Connie gazed at him a moment steadily. 

“How do you know they’re worthless?” 
she inquired. 

There was a pause. During it Solly 
might have been heard to gasp. 

““My Gawd!” Durkin exclaimed, gaping. 

His castle crumbled, he sat up among the 
ruins suddenly, his face lighted with a 
gleam of reawakened hope. 

“Yes, now you come to speak of it,” said 
Mr. Beals, “chow do you know, you little 
kike?” 

Solly didn’t know. His eyes roaming 
floorward skidded uneasily toward the door. 

“Vell,” he mumbled, ‘‘even if I don’t 
know, you make a svindle of Durkin if he 
lets you.” Then he turned to Connie. 
“Sure, he does!” he said, but Connie let 
him say no more. 

‘I don’t believe it!’’ said Connie de- 
liberately, and going to Beals she held out 
her hand to him. ‘‘Come, Eddy, take me 
out for a walk as you promised,” she smiled. 
And Jud and Solly gasped. 

“Connie!’’ Jud exclaimed. 

She turned on him, her hands clenched 
at her sides and her face flashing. 

“Jud Evans, don’t you ever dare speak 
to me again!” she said. 

Then, with Beals at her side, grinning 
covertly, Connie walked out of the calf shed, 
leaving Jud and Solly staring at each other, 
defeated. 


That evening wayfarers in Rodeosaw shat 
the New York Racquet Store was dark and 
silent. A square of pasteboard was tacked 
on its door, and those who ¢limbed the 
stairs read on it a statement printed in 
scrawling, tilted lettering: 


“NoTIs. tHIs sToRE cLosED. j 
s. bLuMbERg, pRop’R.” 
Vv 


OLLY had gone. 
passed it was reported he had left the 


Before the night | 


town, if not for good at least for a lengthy — 


period. The understanding was that he’d 


had trouble with Mr. Beals, the wealthy | 
Wall Street man, and that in consequence | 


of it Mr. Beals had put the matter in the 
hands of his attorneys. One thing was, at 
any rate, certain—Solly had disappeared. 
Not even Jud Evans knew where he had 
gone. 

It was a shock to Jud when he learned. 
There was to be a dance that night in the 


loft overhead, and though Jud wasn’t going _ 


to the dance at half past five he rode into 
town and made his way to Solly’s. At the 
door he found the man who played the 
cornet in the Rodeo orchestra. He had 
come early in order to sweep up the loft 


and get ready, but the loft was locked and | 
nothing was to be seen of Solly. Jud and | 


he read the sign tacked on Solly’s door: 
“NoTIs. tHIs sToRE cLosED.” 


“‘That’s queer,” the man remarked; ‘“‘he — 


was here half an hour ago.”’ 

Jud was troubled. On the road a while 
before he had passed Beals and Connie to- 
gether. Connie’s eyes had fallen when she 
drove by, and she had not spoken to him. 
However, that Solly would run off and 
leave him alone to face the music Jud could 
hardly believe. Solly was not the one to 
desert a friend. Neither was he the sort, at | 
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the first hint of trouble, to turn tail and run. i 
i 


He was right. Solly had not deserted | 


him. Neither had he fled to avoid trouble. | 
Instead he had gone hunting it. His jaw | 
set and his eye murky, Solly had gone west- © 
ward on the five-nineteen. ey 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

The arrival and departure of the five- 
nineteen is a daily event in Rodeo. The 
train is the one big train from the east that 
stops there, and regularly each evening 
those with time on their hands saunter 
down to the track to see it come in. A few 
minutes before it was due Solly trudged 
down a side way leading to the track, but 
that he had not come down to see the train 
come in was evident. In his hand was a 
traveling bag; and, setting this on the 
ground beside him, he peered cautiously 
round the side of the station freight house, 
his eye roaming over the throng strung 
along the platform. As if assured that the 
coast was clear, Solly leaned back against 
the freight house, his air absorbed, and 
reflectively sucked his teeth. A spume of 
black smoke jetting above the sky line told 
that the train was already drawing near. 

The engine, with its long line of day 
coaches and Pullmans, had swung into view 
round a bend in the hills when a buggy 
drawn by a bald-faced pinto rattled up to 
the platform. The buggy was the Durkin 
buggy. Connie was driving it and, beside 
her, his arm thrown negligently over the 
seat back, was Beals. He and Connie were 
laughing and talking together, and the 
instant Solly saw them he snatched up his 
valise and scuttled out of view. Before he 
halted he had put the length of the plat- 
form between himself and Beals. 

“The lowlife!’”” he mumbled, and the in- 
stant the train stopped he clambered hur- 
riedly aboard. 

The car Solly entered was the last in the 
line of day coaches and, finding a vacant 
seat, he huddled out of view. Mindful of 
the time when he had been robbed on a 
train of every cent he had in the world, he 
felt in his pocket to make sure his wallet 
was safe; then he glanced from the window 
guardedly. 

Think what you like, Solly had no fear 
of a personal encounter. He had, however, 
reasons for remaining unseen from Beals. 
As the train started on, though, curiosity 
appeared to get the better of Solly’s dis- 
eretion. His head was halfway out of the 
window by the time the car was abreast of 
the station. 

Beals and Connie had left the buggy. 
Grasping Connie’s elbow, Beals stood at the 
platform’s edge, his eyes roaming over the 
heads of the moving throng. Connie’s eyes 
wore in them, too, the same look of expect- 
ancy. Then as the train gathered way 
Solly saw Beals give a start of recognition, 
at the same time waving a hand in greeting. 

The moving train cut off Solly’s view of 
them then. The next instant, just as he 
was withdrawing his head, Solly gave a 
gasp. 

The passengers alighting at Rodeo were 
making their way along the platform, 
and among them was a big, heavily 
built man with a round jovial face. He 
wore a suit of soft black stuff and a soft 
black hat, a costume such as the well-to-do 
countryman affects, the country politician 
especially, and he was beaming genially 
upon everyone. 

“Vat!”’ ejaculated Solly. 

He stared at the man a moment, his 
mouth agape, his eyes protruding. The 
next instant, with a loud cry he leaped to 
his feet and, abandoning the bag on the 
floor, charged down the aisle toward the 
door. 

“Stop the car!’’ he shouted. “Stop the 
ear!” : 

The aisle was crowded; the train was 
already well under way, and ere Solly 
reached the door the ground beside him had 
begun to whiz past at dizzy speed. For an 
instant, though, it looked as if Solly meant 
desperately to risk his neck in a leap, He 
had, in fact, swung himself down to the 
lower step when a hand reached out and 
yanked him back to safety. 

The trainman who’d done it thrust Solly 
inside the car, his air, as he did so, irate. 

“What’s the big idea?’” he demanded, 
and Solly shrugged his shoulders sulkily. 

“T saw a feller vhich I know,’’ he mum- 
bled. Are 

The train hand bubbled with indigna- 
tion. If Solly had seen a hundred people 
he knew, that gave him no license to leap 
from the train and break his neck. 

“Sure, no,’’ Solly responded morosely. 
“Only this here feller he’s a feller for five 
years I am looking for. Him and another 
dip, a picket-pocket, they get my money on 
this same train.” 

Mumbling and shaking his head, Solly 
returned to his seat. The train, however, 
had stopped at Lavendar, forty miles west, 
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and was starting on again when Solly with 
another ery leaped to his feet once more. 

“Vat!” he ejaculated anew. 

Then, conscious that the other passengers 
were staring at him curiously, he huddled 
down in his seat again, his hand clutching 
his pocketbook. He had just remembered 
where he had seen 
Mr. Beals before. 


Having greeted 
the friend he’d 
come down t-o 
meet, Mr. Beals 
turned to Connie. 

““Meet Mr. Sar- 
gent, my partner,” 
he directed. 

Connie colored 
shyly. It was quite 
an event to her to 
meet one so distin- 
guished as the head 
of the big Wall 
Street firm, and she 
acknowledged the 
introduction tim- 
idly. She was quite 
surprised and 
pleased, though, to 
find that, as Mr. 
Sargent lifted his 
soft black hat and 
gave her hand a 
cordial squeeze, the 
great financier seemed as 
simple and democratic as 
any of the townsmen in 
Rodeo. Once she had met 
the congressman from the 
Rodeo district, and Mr. 
Sargent instantly re- 
minded her of him. 

‘Pleased to know you, 
miss,’’ he beamed, adding: 
“Glad to know any little 
lady of Eddy’s here.”’ 

Then he squeezed her 
hand again. 

Connie was going with 
Mr. Beals to the dance 
that evening, so she 
waited while he had a few 
words with his partner, a 
moment’s business. 

““Say,’’ said the finan- 
cier, once they were out 
of earshot, ‘‘where did 
you cop off the swell little 
fluff?” 

‘‘Yeah, kind o’ nippy, 
what?’’ Mr. Beals re- 
sponded complacently. 
After this, though, he and 
his partner at once got 
down to business. 

“Look here, Bull,”’ Mr. 
Beals said hurriedly, “‘you 
an’ me got to clean up 
quick round here. This 
girlie’s old man, a boob 
named Durkin, he’s got a 
little piece of money, and 
the minute we get our 
hooks on it we’d better 
blow!” 

“What’s up?” asked 
the Wall Street financier. 

“That’s why Isent you 
the wire,” answered Beals; 
‘‘T’ve landed a 
bunch of the other 
boobs, but you’ve 
got to make this 
Durkin, and make 
him quick!” Then 
he glanced about 
him hastily. ‘‘There’s a rube 
here, Bull—him and a flat-foot 
kike—they’re friends, and the 
rube’s soft on the little dame 
there. Well, to-day him and 
that kike jumped me!” 

“Say!” said his partner 
sharply. ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you to 
go light on this skirt stuff?” 

Mr. Beals looked aggrieved. 

“Aw, chuck it,” he said; “you'd ’a’ 
strung it along yourself if you’d saw 
how easy it come!’”’ Then he grinned 
complacently. ‘Say, it’s a crime, Bull, 
the way these hick janes fall for the big- 
town stuff!” 

vI 
HE music paused abruptly. It was a 
Abe trot, the same air the piano, the fiddle 
and the cornet had played at the dance the 
week before; and as the music ended with 
a final crash of jazz Connie gave a gasp. 
Her cheeks were aglow, she was breathing 
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swiftly and a lock of her wavy hair, too, had 
strayed out of place, falling over her eyes. 
All this, however, was due not just to 
exhilaration. She was dancing, not with 
Mr. Beals but instead with Mr. Beals’ 
partner, Mr. Sargent. Exertion rather than 
exhilaration was the cause of Connie’s 
breathlessness. 
Mr. Sargent 
mopped his beaded 
brow. Warm as he 
seemed, his admi- 
ration was not any 
the less expressive. 
““Gee, girlie!” 
he exclaimed. 
“You sure know 
how to spiel!” 
Connie made no 
reply. She had 
just become con- 
scious of a face 
staring at her 
across the dance 
hall. The face was 
Jud Evans’ face, 
and she had never seen it 
so grim, so grave. Some- 
how, though, as she saw 
him there, Conniewarmed 
instinctively with a little 
thrill of relief. She could 
not have told why, but 
she was glad Jud was 
there. 

A great deal had hap- 
pened in the last few 
hours. During the dance 
Mr. Beals had disap- 
peared. Where he had 
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gone Mr. Beals had left no intimation, but 
Connie rather suspected where it was. Both 
he and his partner, Mr. Sargent, at her in- 
vitation, had dined at the ranch, and after 
the dinner both the financial men had talked 
business with her father. Durkin, how- 
ever, had again become a prey to mingled 
hope and fear. The three thousand dollars 
he possessed represented the savings of a 
lifetime, and before he turned it over to 
Beals and Sargent he wanted a little more 
time to think about it. As Connie reflected, 
Beals was probably outside talking with 
her father. Mrs. Durkin, somewhat to Mr. 
Beals’ disgust, had insisted her husband 
should go with Connie to the dance. 

Mr. Beals as yet had made no declara- 
tion. Even that walk she’d taken with him 
had been productive of nothing definite. 
During it Mr. Beals had confined himself 
principally to nibbling his fingers and 
replying to her in monosyllables. Even 
when the arrival of his partner had seemed 
to raise his spirits buoyantly, they seemed 
again to have subsided when her father 
hadn’t handed him the money to invest. 

Connie had begun to wonder about that. 
If Mr. Beals meant only as a favor to make 
her father rich why had he been in such a 
hurry to get the money? Why, too, had 
Mr. Sargent, with his huge fortune, seemed 
as eager as Mr. Beals? 

Regarding the Wall Street magnate, Con- 
nie’s first impressions had not changed. 
She had, indeed, never met anyone more 
genial and democratic. His geniality had, 
in fact, become so marked that she had now 
begun to regard it and him with wonder. 

Connie was again pondering whether all 
Wall Street magnates were as genial and 

effusive when she felt Mr. Sargent’s 
hand grasp her by the elbow and at the 
same time give it a persuasive squeeze. 
“Say, girlie,’ the magnate sug- 
gested, ‘‘what d’you say if you and 

me steps out for a little air?” 
It was not merely the question, it 
was the swift flood of memory it in- 
vokedthat 
made 
Connie 
Sebi ake 
abruptly, 
and after 
a quick 
glance at 
Mr. Sar- 
ge 1 tees 
beaming 
face she 
dropped 
her eyes. 

“T think 
I’ll find 
father,’* /she 
said abruptly. 

“Sure; mebbe 
he’soutside,” Mr. 
Sargent suggested 
and, his hand still 
grasping Connie’s 
elbow, he guided 
her toward the 
door. 

It had grown 
late. As she and 
Mr. Sargent 
reached the door 
she heard a train 
whistle at the 
ereek crossing 
above the town. 
The train she 
knew must be the 
regular eastbound 
night express that 
# went through 
F Rodeo at eleven- 
thirty and, free- 
ing her elbow 
from the finan- 
cier’s detaining 
hand, she hurried 
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Hanging to Jud’s Stirrup Leather With One Hand and With the Other Clinging to His 
Hat, Solly Was Racing Toward the Durkin Ranch House, Taking Three Steps at a Time? 
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(Concluded from Page 99) 
down the stairs. Her escort thudded after 
her, wheezing a little as he followed. 

The street was silent. Down the way a 
light as usual gleamed in the window of the 
What Cheer Restaraw, and in front of it, 
hitched to the rail, there was the usual row 
of drowsing ponies. 

There was no sign, however, of her father, 
and she was turning to go up the stairs 
again when Mr. Sargent’s hand grasped her 
by the elbow. 

“*Gee, girlie!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You sure 
are a bit of the real goods for a jay burg 
like this!’’ 

Then in the dark she felt his arm slip 
round her, engulfing her much as a fly 
might be engulfed in a mass of shaking 
jelly. 

A cry, a muffled exclamation escaped 
Connie in her sudden fright. Then silently, 
fierce in her desperation, she fought to free 
herself. Her strength, however, was no 
match for his, and she felt herself slowly 
drawn toward him. Then, just as the fat 
leering face was pressing close to hers, Con- 
nie was suddenly conscious of two figures 
darting through the dark toward her. One 
came from the doorway of the dance hall; 
the other came racing across the street. 

“Jud!” cried Connie, and the next in- 
stant she felt herself torn from the fet 
jellylike mass that engulfed her, and saw it 
in turn hurled staggering across the walk, 
where it subsided in a heap in the gutter. 

“Oh, Jud!” cried Connie. ‘‘Jud!”’ 

Jud, it appeared, though, had little time 
to give to her. Out of the dark that second 
figure had appeared, and as Jud beheld its 
short roly-poly figure, its derby hat several 
sizes too large for it jammed down over its 
ears, a cry escaped him too: 

» Solly !” 

It was Solly in fact; but Solly, it ap- 
peared, had no time for explanations. 

“Vat happens?”’ he demanded. 

When Jud pointed to the figure now 
scrambling to its feet in the gutter Solly 
seemed to grasp the situation at a glance, 
and launching himself like a projectile 
across the sidewalk he fell tooth and nail 
on Sargent. 

“Ganef, thief!”’ he cried. 

Sargent didn’t tarry to argue the accu- 
sation. With the storm of kicks and blows 
raining on him he took to his heels, Solly 
pursuing him. They had no sooner passed 
out of sight, though, than Solly reappeared, 
heading back toward Jud and Connie. 

Connie was clinging to Jud’s arm, shak- 
ing like a leaf. 

“He gets avay from me,” said Solly 
breathlessly, and in the same breathless 
way he demanded swiftly of Connie: 
“Quick! Vere is your pa?” 

Connie was too shaken to reply. It was 
Jud who answered: 

“Tt’s all right, Solly. Beals hasn’t got 
his money yet.” 

To Jud’s astonishment Solly clutched 
him by the coat and fairly shook him. 

“Quick! Vere is he, 1 ask you? Ve ain’t 
got a minute to lose!”’ 

Jud indicated the back of Solly’s store 
building. Durkin was round there having 
a quiet smoke, and as Solly heard he darted 
off, his coat tails streaming in the wind 
behind him. 

“Oh, Jud!’’ said Connie, and with a 
little wail she laid her head on Jud’s shoul- 
der, clinging to him. 
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T IS a shock even to the hardiest to 

awake abruptly to the fact that the 
bright fabric they have built, the castle of 
their dreams, has been a dream and noth- 
ing else. As Connie, though, clung quiver- 
ing to Jud she rejoiced that her dream had 
been only that. In many ways, now that 
she had awakened, it seemed to her a great 
deal like a nightmare. Connie, however, 
may have been exceptional. Not every- 
one would have the fortitude to rejoice at 
the awakening as she did. In Rodeo, at any 
rate, there were two others who certainly 
didn’t. 

Midnight had struck and passed. In the 
loft over Solly Blumberg’s New York 
Racquet Store the strains of a final fox trot 
had slid dexterously into the less jazzlike 
tempo of Home, Sweet Home, and as the 
last merrymakers went their ways and 
silence fell upon the cow town a light in one 
of the upstairs windows of the Merchants’ 
Hotel across the way gleamed and flickered 
in the darkness like a penitential taper. 
Aside from that, though, the atmosphere 
within the room was anything but reverent. 

“You fat boob!” said Mr. Beals. 
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It was Mr. Sargent, his eminent Wall 
Street associate, he addressed. Across the 
room that individual sat propped up on a 
chair, his right eye discolored, his upper 
lip swollen and protuberant, and his ap- 
pearance otherwise physically and mentally 
painful. Solly’s onslaught, if brief, evi- 
dently had been effective. 

Movingslightly, Mr.Sargent also groaned, 
and at this Mr. Beals spoke again. It was 
not in compassion, however: 

“You got a nerve, telling me to go light 
on the girlie stuff. Mebbe these hick janes 
do fall for the big-town stuff, like I said, 
but you fat wallop—d’you think they’d fall 
f’r a bag, a wheezy blimp like you?”’ 

Again Mr. Sargent moved, groaning also. 

“Aw, cut it out!’? he mumbled. 

But Mr. Beals was in no mood to be 
denied. 

“Cut nothing, you fathead! Here am I 
now, with my hooks as good as fixed, you 
might say, in that boob’s three thousan’ 
buttons, and what d’you up ’n’ do? You 
spill the beans! You spill the beans!’’ 
jarred Mr. Beals, his lip curled in vengeful 
disgust. Leaning back in his chair he 
heaved a final withering insult at the un- 
fortunate. ‘‘You’d oughter seen yourself 
cavorting round that dance floor. I don’t 
wonder it gave that fluff the wizzies. You 
looked like a keg of bock; a keg of two- 
seventy-five per cent bock,” he put in with 
an added touch of artistry. ‘Yeah, rollin’ 
round on casters!” 

But this was too much. Mr. Sargent 
heaved himself to his feet pathetically. 

“You hadn’t ought to talk like that, 
Eddy,” he complained. “That ain’t no 
way f’r one business man to talk to an- 
other—handin’ him the raz!” 

Mr. Beals merely laughed. The laugh 
was harsh. 

“Call yourself a business man? You’d 
oughter be back where I took you from— 
liftin’ leathers off of sleepers on a park 
bench!” he was saying, when suddenly he 
stopped. 

“What’s that!’”? Mr. Beals whispered. 
fearfully. 

A hand had just tapped upon the door. 
A voice outside was calling: ‘‘Mr. Beals, 
Mr. Beals!”’ 

Mr. Beals turned quite white. So had 
Mr. Sargent. 

“Pinched!’’ whispered Mr. Beals. 

His partner did not seem to hear him. 
He was already at the window, measuring 
the distance to the ground below as if he 
meant to jump it. 

“Mr. Beals, are you there?’”’ the voice 
outside inquired, and now Beals stared at 
Sargent agape. 

““Durkin!’’ he whispered stridently. 

It was Durkin indeed. His air wonder- 
ing, Mr. Beals first peered through the key- 
hole as if to make sure Durkin was alone; 
then, as if assured he was, he unlocked and 
opened the door. His companion as the 
door opened possessed himself of a con- 
venient chair, dandling it as if estimating 
its possibilities as a weapon. There seemed 
no need of a weapon, however. 

Durkin’s intentions were manifestly 
pacific. Hat in hand he stood smiling at 
thetwo. Thesmile, perhaps, was somewhat 
agitated, but still he smiled. 

“I’ve brought the money for the stock,” 
he said. 

Mr. Beals was the first to recover. 

“Come right in! -Come right in!” he in- 
vited. He managed somehow to preserve 
a calm exterior, but how he did even he 
could not have told. 

Mr. Durkin entered, and Beals closed 
the door behind him. 

“You say you have brought the money?”’ 
he inquired, and Durkin said “‘Yes.”’ 

He alsoinquired: ‘‘Have you the certifi- 
cates, Mr. Beals?”’ 

Mr. Beals certainly had. He had nearly 
two thousand of them, each certificate 
representing an unsold unit of the eighty 
acres of them. 

“Have you—er—why’’—inquired Mr. 
Durkin, seeming to have difficulty anew 
with his Adam’s apple—‘‘why—er—have 
you eighteen thousand dollars’ worth?” 

Mr. Beals laid down the book of certifi- 
cates he held. It was to be observed that 
as he did so the leaves of the book rustled 
slightly, much as the leaves of Vallombrosa 
must rustle when a breeze stirs them. 
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“Bighteen thousand?” -inquired Mr. 
Beals. “I thought it was three thousand 
bucks you had?” 

Mr. Durkin’s eyes dropped modestly— 
that is, modesty may have made them drop. 
They dropped anyway. ; 

““Why—er—you see,” he said in the 
same hesitant way, “the opportunity— 
millions—you know, yes—your kindness, 
I mean—eighteen thousand, if you would 
let me have them.” 

Let him! Eighteen thousand dollars! 
Mr. Beals with an effort stifled the desire 
“A ask whether Durkin was trying to josh 
him. 

“Have you got it on you?”’ was what he 
did ask. 

Durkin not only had it on him but he 
displayed it. A slight disturbance originat- 
ing in the corner where Sargent stood in- 
terrupted at this instant and, quelling 
Sargent with a savage glance, Mr. Beals also 
quelled in himself a momentary impulse to 
snatch the money, leaping as he did so 
through the doorway or the window. 
Eighteen thousand dollars at ten dollars a 
unit makes eighteen hundred of them, and 
with a fountain pen that quivered visibly 
as it scratched the paper Mr. Beals filled 
in the certificate. This he handed to 
Durkin. 

The ranchman inspected the certificate. 
His Adam’s apple as he did so again exer- 
cised itself visibly, but having placed the 
certificate carefully in his pocket he asked 
whether Mr. Beals would oblige him also 
with a receipt. 

Mr. Beals would have been pleased to 
hand him a dozen receipts. Writing hur- 
riedly, he filled in the receipt and handed it 
to Durkin. At once the ranchman counted 
out the eighteen thousand dollars and laid 
itonthetable. Then hestepped to the door. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” he said. 

The door closed; he was gone. 

A momentary pause ensued. It was 
broken by a simultaneous movement on 
the part of Mr. Beals and his partner. Mr. 
Sargent was the nearer to the table, but 
Mr. Beals was the quicker. Though Mr. 
Sargent propelled himself through space like 
a missile, Mr. Beals forestalled him. 

“No, you don’t!”” he observed, and he 
laid a hand upon the bills in time to prevent 
Mr. Sargent from snatching them. 

There was another pause. They stared 
at each other, their eyes marveling. 

“Can you beat it?” breathed Mr. Beals. 

Mr. Sargent couldn’t. He made no at- 
tempt to do so either. After an effort he 
managed to speak, though his voice was 
thick, wheezing. 

“Make sure it ain’t phony,” he uttered, 
his face tortured with a swift doubt. 

Mr. Beals instantly and feverishly made 
sure. The bills were genuine; he had ex- 
perience enough with the phony to assure 
him of that. His eyes wondering, he divided 
the money into equal amounts and handed 
one to Sargent; the other he pocketed. The 
marvel, the wonder in his face grew mo- 
mentarily. 

“I don’t like it, Bull,” he said. 
don’t look good; ‘it’s too easy!”’ 

The fat man essayed another wheeze. 

“We'd better make our getaway,’’ he 
was saying, when the door opened quietly 
and, looking toward it, Sargent and Beals 
descried a small rotund personage with a 
derby hat several sizes too large for him, 
standing there, intently regarding them. 

The intentness of the small man’s gaze 
was somewhat intensified by the fact that 
he was looking at them over the barrel of a 
revolver whose bore was as large as a water 

ipe. 
? “Hands up vith you, lowlifes,” said the 
small man. 

Behind him, in the hall, were to be ob- 
served some ten or twelve other persons. 
Among them was the boob, Durkin. Among 
them was also the hick, the hayfoot, Jud 
Evans. The small solemn person with the 
pistol seemed, however, to be accorded the 
privilege by popular consent of officiating 
as master of ceremonies. 

“Hands up vith you, lowlifes!”’ he re- 
peated. 

Both Mr. Beals and Mr. Sargent elevated 
their hands. In the fat man’s hand was 
still the packet of bills Beals had just 
handed him. He’d had no opportunity to 
hide them and, leisurely crossing the room, 
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the small fat man reached up, pulled down 
the hand with the bills in it, then took 
them. As the pistol during this transaction 
was pushed up under Sargent’s nose, Sar- 
gent wisely offered no resistance. Some- 
what to his astonishment the small solemn 
person with the gun counted off seven bills 
from the top of the pile, then, going back to 
Sargent, he handed him the residue. After- 
ward. he crossed the room to Beals and, 
reaching into Beals’ pocket, he removed 
from it Mr. Beals’ assortment of bills. 
From this he also extracted a number of 
bills, but as all Beals’ money was in one- 
hundred-dollar bills, not fifties, like Sar- 
gent’s, there appeared to be a hitch. 

Taking three of them, which he pocketed, 
Solly handed the fourth to Beals. 

“You got change?” he inquired. 

Mr. Beals could contain himself no 
longer. 

“Say,” hesnarled, “‘what’s the big idea?” 

Solly indicated Sargent with his thumb. 

“You and him here, five years ago, 
you svipe my pocketbook. Six hundred 
seventy-eight dollars forty cents, I have in 
it; also my mileage book, costing twenty- 
five dollars. You pay me now, seven 
hunnerd, understand?” 

Mr. Beals understood, but he had no 
change. Solly accordingly made change 
himself. This he handed over to Beals, 
along with the remainder of the bills. 

He had no sooner done it, however, than 
an extraordinary change came over him. 
The revolver he lowered, and, his face 
smiling, his air ingratiating, he turned to 
Beals. 

“‘Say, feller, you vouldn’t like to sell me 
a few of them units, vould you? For seven 
hunnerd dollars that makes seventy units, 
vat?” 

Beals fairly jumped. At the same in- 
stant his partner emitted a strangled 
wheeze. 

“What!” they cried together. 

“Ts it a sale? Cash I offer,” said Solly 
eagerly. The two did not reply and Solly 
smiled at them anew. 

“Say,” said Beals hoarsely, ‘‘what’s the 
graft?” 

Solly smiled amiably. 

“No graft, young feller. This afternoon 
only, another feller which owns the eighty 
acres next them units you sell, he bores a 
well and it comes in a gusher.”” Then he 
sucked his teeth and again smiled urbanely. 
“‘ A cusher from ten thousand barrels a day.” 

It was so. That was the first thing Solly 
had heard when he reached the place where 
the Beals-Sargent eighty acres was located. 
Beals had spoken better than he knew when 
he’d alleged there were millions in it. There 
were. Having assured himself that Beals 
and Sargent actually owned the eighty 
acres of what they’d thought was mere rock 
and sagebrush, Solly had made a jump for 
the first train back to Rodeo. 

With a sudden, savage, crafty spring 
Beals leaped at Solly and snatched the re- 
volver from his grasp. 

“Out of the way!” he cried, leveling it 
at Solly and the others. 

Solly calmly sucked his teeth. 

“Tt ain’t loaded, feller,’”’ he remarked 
calmly. ‘“‘If you look you see also it ain’t 
got no hammer.” 

Beals with a curse flung it to the floor. 
Then he leaped to the door and, as the 
little group out there parted before him, he 
rushed along the hall, leaped down the 
stairway and was gone. Solly waited till he 
heard the door below slam, then he turned 
to Sargent, at the same’ time jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder. 

‘Beat it,’”’ directed Solly. 

Mr. Sargent did so. 


The stars blinked and twinkled overhead 
and in the crisp clear night air the bald-faced 
pinto, the buggy lines loose upon his back, 
plucked a mouthful of herbage as he strag- 
gled homeward across the creek flat. 

“Oh, Jud,” said Connie, ‘‘can you ever 
forgive me! It wasn’t him, it was all that 
stuff about New York and Chicago with 
which he filled my head—big-town stuff, he 
called it!” 

Jud laughed lightly. 

“T wouldn’t worry over that, Connie. 
You can go there any time you want now!” 

Connie wasn’t sure she wanted to go. 
For a moment, silent and thoughtful, she 
nestled against his shoulder. 

“Tf I go,”’ she murmured, “‘it’ll only be 
with you.” ; 

The bald-faced pinto decided he would 
help himself to another mouthful of grass. 
In the east the first pink flush of dawn was 
breaking. 
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A Romance of Business 


Truth is stranger than fiction because truth does not have to be probable. 


AD a writer of fiction written a 
story about the phenomenal 
growth of the Mason Tire & 

Rubber Company, he would have been 
complimented on his imagination. But 
that story is written in solid fact —in brick 
and steel —and in the more solid good will 
of American motorists. 


Three years ago the Mason Company be- 
gan with the small but well-equipped 
plant shown in the circle. Today the 
Mason factory ranks among the “big six” 
of the Akron district, with equipment 
second to none. 


The secret of Mason success lies in the 


belief that — 


No material is too expensive, no work- 
manship too skilful, no detail too 
unimportant, when it is a question of 
producing a tire that shall give service. 


A little more than three years ago the first 
Mason Fabric Tire was built. The first 
Mason Heavy Duty Cord is less than two 
years old. Their nation-wide use today 
speaks more eloquently of the service ren- 
dered American motorists than anything 
we could say. 


So sure is Mason quality that every Mason 
Tire carries its guarantee from defects of 
material or workmanship for the life of the 
tire. There is no mileage limit; rather, 
the guarantee is of satisfactory service; and 
we pin our faith to the mileage that is built 
into every tire, whether it be Heavy Duty 
Cord, Maximile Fabric or Heavy Duty Solid. 


Car owners who seek sturdy, dependable, 
big mileage tires, have come to recognize 
the name Mason as standing for the 
finest quality tire that can be produced. 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 


Kent, Ohio 


Direct factory branches in: 


Boston Oklahoma City San Francisco 
Jacksonville Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City 
Milwaukee Des Moines Dallas 

New York Indianapolis 

Wheeling 

Atlanta 

Cleveland 


VERY safeguard has 
been taken to maintain 
unvarying quality in Mason 
Tires. Each step in the 
making of a Mason Tire 
takes place in the Mason 


plants. Even the tire fabric 


will be made from raw cot- 
ton in the mills of the 
Mason Cotton Fabrics Co., 
adjoining the tire plant. 
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dumb sympathy. The boy mechanically 
rolled a cigarette and the man lit a pipe. 
They smoked thus, unable to speak to each 
other. 

At last Calvin tossed away the butt and 
fumbled again for the makings. 

“You know, pa,” he began, speaking low 
and swallowing hard, ‘‘course I got lit—I 
don’t deny that. Most everybody did— 
officers and men too. It would’ve been all 
right if I hadn’t got funny with our second 
looey. But it didn’t amount to anything. 
He never laid it up against me, nor me 
against him. He was new to the company 
then and kind of a smart Aleck. After, he 
was a regular fellow and we all liked him. 
And I wasn’t in jail. Guard house—that’s 
all. And after—look, I got my sergeant’s 
stripe, an’—an’ my medals. An’ as for 
shootin’ craps, everybody does it, honest 
they do!” 

His voice dropped into hopeless silence 
with the injustice of it. How explain to 
that inexorable woman within how trifling 
these matters were and how little concerned 
with the true worth of aman? But another 
question came to him: 

““How’d she ever find it all out 
anyhow?”’ 

“Tin Sparklin wrote it to Harve. 
You bet Harve spread it!” 

“Tin Sparklin! He got into my 
outfit with them other replacement 
birds! The little yellow pup! That’s 
why he was always trailin’ me—an’ I 
never guessed a thing. But look 
here—Harve—wasn’t Harve 
drafted?” 

“Doc Kelley—you know, he set- 
tled here just before you went—he 
was doctor to the draft board an’ he 
let Harve off. Said he had weak 
lungs.” 

‘Weak lungs—that big stiff! Say, 
his lungs is as tough as rawhides! 
Say, pa, I was countin’ on the draft 
ketchin’ Harve.” 

“He went off and worked to a 
shipyard up in Wilm’gt’n and made 
big wages. Now he’s been back some 
time—’lows he’s goin’ to buy the 
Wilder farm.” 

“Why—why—look at here,” stam- 
mered Calvin, rendered dizzy by this 
succession of body blows. “I been 
savin’ every cent expectin’ to buy 
that farm myself and settle down 
there when me and Janie Say, 
pa, has Harve been hangin’ round Janie 
sence he got back?” 

“Right consid’able, ’cordin’ to Rosy,’’ 
admitted Mr. Price reluctantly. 

Calvin rose in haste. 

“T’m goin’ over to Collisons’,’”’ he said, 
flinging away his unlit cigarette. “This 
ain’t no time to fool. Anything might hap- 
pen to me now and not surprise me.” 

He vanished in the night with great 
strides. The Collison farm was the second 
beyond the Price place on the road from 
town and no farther than a five-minute 
walk, provided the walker has long legs and 
moves at the double. Calvin doubled as 
he had never done at drill and had cut the 
five-minute allowance by twenty per cent 
when he stopped in the shadow of the 
drooping maples that were set close round 
Janie’s home. A faint vague patch of white 
showed that someone was in the hammock 
swung under the trees in the side yard. 

“Janie’s sittin’ out there,’ thought Cal- 
vin, and went toward her, moving as noise- 
lessly as a shadow among shadows over the 
smooth grass of the yard in the darkness. 

Then close by that patch of white he 
heard a man laugh, a low satisfied laugh, 
half mirth and half amorousness, and a 
man’s voice murmured warmly: “Janie, 
honey, you’re sure some little tease.” 

Calvin stiffened in his tracks, silent, lis- 
tening. The voice went on: 

“Bob Wilder and I'll have that deal fixed 
up in another week or two—it’s only Mis’ 
Wilder makes him hold out for a big first 
payment—and soon’s we do—why, some- 
body’d better be gettin’ her weddin’ outfit 
ready.” ‘ 

The listener could not have moved if he 
wished. That was Harve Sparklin speak- 
ing. What would Janie answer? Presently 
came her high lilting voice, clear though 
half hushed as befits a love scene. 

“T’ve got all my house linen now,” said 
Janie, proudly acquiescent. ‘‘Two dozen of 
everything, and I’m going to work initials 
on ’em too.” 
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“What you goin’ to work on ’em—S or 
C?” asked Harvey fondly. 

Calvin could not hear her answer, but it 
must have been satisfactory to the other. 
A sickening certainty grew in his mind. 

“They’re kissin’,” he told himself. He 
began cautiously to move backward. He 
had no wish to rush in and take his rival by 
the throat. Following so close on his recep- 
tion at home, this was overwhelming. He 
only desired to get away—out of sight and 
sound of everyone. 

‘And after a while he was out on the road 
again, walking a little unsteadily, his head 
bent, his strong arms hanging listless. 
Dew-wet grasses switched against him and 
the night sweetness of white clover floated 
round him, but he did not know it. He was 
sunk deep in misery. His 
mother sore on him, the 
whole neighborhood jeer- 
ing athim, his farm bought 
by his rival, his girl lost to 
him—all his proud record 
disregarded, set at naught! 

“Well, sir,”’ he apostro- 
phized the stars in bitter 

jocosity, “it’s 

lucky I didn’t 
_ Stay away much 


*“‘Oh, You Cal!’’ She Murmured. ‘‘wait 
Till You See Me in This! I Don’t Make 


Myself Any Promises, But ot 


longer or the sheriff would probably been 
after me with a noose.” 

He paced back and forth in the night for 
a long time. Each moment his depression 
deepened. What was the use of any- 
thing?—that’s what he wanted to know. It 
was his first meeting with real injustice and 
misunderstanding and he had nothing with 
which to combat it. It overrode him, flat- 
tened him. If he had wanted to ery for joy 
when he got off the train, now he had great 
ado to keep from crying the hot painful 
tears of hurt boyhood for sheer sorrow and 
desolation. That was it—the world was a 
place of desolation. He thought longingly 
of the whistling machine-gun bullets of the 
Argonne that he had felt himself so lucky to 
have escaped. 

““Might just’s well have hit me and had 
it over with,” he told himself. ‘‘ Maybe the 
folks wouldn’t ’ve been so down on me 
then. Cert’ny would’ve saved me a lotta 
trouble.” 

It was late at night when he went back to 
the house and all the lights were out. He 
found the kitchen door unlocked and crept 
softly up the back stairs to his old room. 
Someone had left a lighted lamp there, 
turned low, and on his pillow was a square 
of folded paper so that he could not miss it. 
He opened it and read: 


“Calvin, don’t you care about Janie. 
She’s as cold-hearted as an ice-cream cone 
and always was. She can’t love any man 
honest and true. She’s just after the ene 


everybody’s talking about and making a 
fuss over. You’re a hundred times nicer 
than Harve Sparklin and if she had any 
sense she’d know it. I mean every word of 
this. Your loving cousin, 

ROSY 


* He gave a deep sigh and tore the note to 
its. 

“Rosy’s a good little kid,” he thought, 
but found no consolation there. What 
could even the best of little kids know 
about his devastating heartache? He 
turned the flame of the lamp higher and his 
eyes fell on something else—a plate of cake 
cut in big squares and a tall glass of creamy 
milk. Rosy again! She had remembered 
that he did not eat his supper. He had 
thought he would never be hungry any 
more, but the spicy odor of the cake allured 
him. He lifted a hunk of it and bit a big 
mouthful. It was good. The hunk van- 
ished in another bite. Without the slightest 
difficulty he ate the rest of it and drank the 
milk, and presently when he dropped into 
bed he was a little comforted. Worn with 
the stress of so many unaccustomed emo- 
tions, he was asleep in a second’s time. 

But in the morning when he woke his 
trouble rose with him and blotted out the 
joy of the sunshine. The sight of his 
mother, unforgiving and reproachful at the 
breakfast table, turned to ashes the taste of 
the hot cakes which Rosy piled on his plate. 
He was glad he had put on civilian clothes— 
old overalls and shirt found worn but clean 
in his dresser—and he followed his father to 
the barn when the older man 
went out to start the day’s 
work. 

“You give me somethin’ to 
do,” he said—‘“‘the hardest 
thing you got.” 

“Well now, Cal,’’ remon- 
strated William Price, ‘‘I reck- 
oned you’d want to lay off a day 
or two—go in town and see 
all y’r old friends.” 

“T don’t want to see 
nobody,’’ declared Calvin— 
“not here. Here, you let 
me clean out the stables. 
I want something hard and 
dirty to work at.” 

William Pricesighed. He 
felt the injustice to his son, 
but he had been too long 
under his wife’s thumb to 
gainsay her. But he tried 
with all the difficulties of an 
inarticulate nature to make 
his own position clear. 
“You know how it is,’”’ he be- 
gan apologetically. “Your ma— 
of course she’s about the best 
woman ever lived—but she takes reli- 
gion mighty hard. She’s been regular ram- 
pant ever sence’’—he paused and then 
went on delicately—‘‘ever sence she got 
the word about you takin’ too much—in 
France. I kep’ tellin’ her there must be 
some mistake—there must’ve been some of 
these here what they call knock-out drops 
init or something. But all the old hens in 
town got a holt of it and they been ridin’ 
her. Your ma has always helt her head too 
high to please a lot of ’em. An’ the minis- 
ter too—he’s been round prayin’ for our 
errin’ young brcther.” He paused again 
and spat hard as if to get the phrase out of 
his mouth. ‘So there wasn’t no holdin’ 
yr ma. Why, Cal’’—he came close and 
whispered—‘“‘she got after me so hard I—I 
signed the pledge.” 

Calvin’s eyes bulged. Here was news in- 
deed! That he would never sign the pledge 
was the one stand he had ever known his 
father to make against Mattie Price’s in- 
sistent morality. 

“You never, pa!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Fact! Oh, well, prohibition was comin’ 
and I—I figgered mebbe if I did it might 
make it a little easier f’r you.” 

“Well, sir!’’ Calvin could say no more— 
could make no adequate comment on the 
situation. He took a pitchfork and went 
toward the stable and his father went off to 
hitch a horse to a cultivator. 

““Oh, Cal,’’ he called back, ‘“‘when you're 
through with the stables hitch up the other 
light cultivator and come down to the 
south field.’ 

The boy worked intermittently, stopping 
now and then to think over what his father 
had told him. So every onein town thought 
he was a ne’er-do-well aad a jailbird, did 
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they? And the minister had openly prayed 


for him. Of course that explained why | 


Janie had turned against him. 

“Tt was the Sparklin boys did it,” he 
murmured—‘“‘in cahoots. Lin he writes 
home everything he seen me do and Harve 
he spreads it. And there’s nothin’ I can 
say. People’d rather believe the worst of 
y’ than anything good.” 

He took up his pitchfork again. How he 
hated everything! Why had he ever come 
home? But there—where else could he 


have gone? For all his strength and his | 


two years’ soldiering, Calvin had retained | 
most of his country simplicity. Guile was 
not in him, nor that power that makes a 


man seize involuntarily an unfavorable set | 


of circumstances and powerfully mold them | 


in accord with his own ideas and desires _ 


and expectations. Moreover, he was too 


confused and bewildered by the sudden on- — 


slaught of fate to try to extricate himself. 
He was coming gloomily from the stables 
when he saw Rosy running down from the 
house. Rosy retained her little-girl habit 
of never walking where there was space to 
run. She waved to him. 

“T was hopin’ I might get a chance at 
you-all soul alone,’’ she said as she came up 
to him. ‘Say, Cal, there’s going to be an 
ice-cream festival at the church on Satur- 
day night. ’Ll you take me?” 

Her hair shone like metal in the sun and 


4 


her fair skin showed enticingly against the 


dull-purple cotton of her dress. 

“T will not,” said Cal with cousinly 
frankness. ‘‘I don’t intend to go near 
town’s long’s I can keep out of it—have all 
the people nudgin’ and pointin’. I’m sorry 
to keep you from goin’,” he added, remem- 
bering the cake and the note of last night. 

“Keep me from goin’, nothing!” quoth — 
Rosy. “Three fellows have asked me al- 
ready, but I thought maybe you—oh, well, 
it’s no matter!” 

“My, what a string of beaux our Rosy’s 
got!” drawled Cal. 

She blushed angrily, yet stood her ground, 

“Yes, I’ve got plenty of beaux,” she 
said, “but I didn’t suppose you had a 
girl—that’s why I asked you. And if you're 
going to be big enough fool to mope round 
home and see nobody and go nowhere— 
well, all I got to say is people’ll say a lol 
worse about you than they have yet. You 
ought to show some spunk—up and aci 
like nothing had happened.” 

She followed him over to the plow she — 
and watched him drag out the light culti 
vator. 

“Sure you won’t go?” she asked anx 
iously. 

“Oh, go on, Rosy, and don’t bother me! 
he burst out. “I got so much trouble 
can’t see round it, and you come and peste 
me to go to an ice-cream festival. Just be 
cause you got your hair up and your skirt 
down ’s no reason for thinkin’ you’ve grow. 
up and got any sense. Leave me be, can’ 
you? You and ma between you "4 

“And Janie too!”’ mocked Rosy, firin 
up in her turn. “All right, don’t go! Sta 
at home and stick your head in the san — 
like you was ashamed to be seen. That 
sense—I don’t think.” She turned and ra_ 
back to the house as fast as she had com! 
angry tears in her eyes. “He’s a Dil. 
ninny,” she said. ‘‘He’s worse’n Aw 
Mattie, only in a different way—and sl 
ought to be whipped.” f 

Mrs. Price lifted her austere face fro 
her baking as Rosy entered tempestuous] { 

“Wherever did you go to so sudden? 
she asked. “I want you to put the filli 
in the pies.” : 

Rosy was so exasperated that she dari 
to reply in a tone she had never before ust — 
to her aunt. ‘ 

“T went down to ask Cal to go tot 
ice-cream festival,’ she said bluntly, “al 
he won’t go—acts like he was ashamed | 
himself.” 

Mattie Price’s lips set in a straight lir 
“‘T’m glad he’s got a sense of shame,” s! 
said. “That’s something, though’not muc 
to one in his state of sin.” 

Rosy set the bowl of pie filling on t 
kitchen table with a bang. 

“State of sin!’ she snapped. “‘State! 
sin indeed! I’ll tell you once and for ¢, 
Aunt Mattie, I think you’re a lot wo 
sinner than Cal! His own mother turn) 
against him, lettin’ everybody say thir 
about him and not takin’ his part! .. 
never believe you’re a good woman aga) 

(Continued on Page 110): } 
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TYLES travel from east to west with the sun. That which Fifth 
Avenue approves today becomes the countrywide accepted vogue 
tomorrow. The Jordan Silhouette Sedan anticipates advanced styles. 


It marks the advent of the new light-weight, four-door Sedan, com- 
pact in capacity, European in lowness, square cornered—a little bit of 
what friend England calls “nippy.” 


In common with the other new Silhouette models it possesses a new 
power unit—a dynamic, light bundle of energy, which marks the pass- 
ing of the days of excessive bulk and burden in open and closed 
cars, driven regretfully by people who love snap. 


A new motor—designed and built exactly to suit such an ideal car— 
was necessary, of course. 


It’s a Six—assuredly—because that is the world trend of motor de- 
sign. The answer is simple. The Six furnishes the greatest power 
for its weight and simplicity with the least vibration. 


In this motor, the forces of vibration go down in defeat. 


JORDAN MOTOR CCAR CO. Inc. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


High Tide on Fifth Avenue 
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elictous for 


cooking and eating 
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Supreme 
Marigold 


CTYhree hinds 
White, 
Nut 
and Natural 
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[ose that’s the secret of Marigold’s 


popularity in so many homes. Like any other 
spread, its flavor is most delicious w/ex fresh. 


To get Marigold to you fresh from our churns, 
we operate large factories at Chicago, IIl.; 
Kansas City, Kan.; East St. Louis, IIl.; Jersey City, 
N. J.; Providence, R. I.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 


These six modern plants, together with our 
nation-wide branch-house system and refrig- 
erator cars, mean a perfect product available 
wherever you live. 


Marigold is made only from purest ingredients 
combined with freshly pasteurized milk. It is 
churned fresh daily; and it is delivered to you 
right. 

Marigold is delicious on bread, for baking and 
for cooking. Use it a while; then figure what 
you save on this delicious, wholesome and highly 
nutritious food! 


Your dealer will supply you with capsules of 
pure vegetable color for coloring Marigold. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
You’re a Pharisee, that’s what you are— 
like the preacher told about Sunday be- 
fore last!’’ : 

“Rosy, be still !”? commanded her aunt in 
a voice of steel. ‘‘I don’t know what’s got 
into you. Go upstairs into your room till I 
eall you.” 

Her tone quenched Rosy’s flash of spirit, 
but there was just enough of it left to make 
her bang the door as she went. 

“‘Honest,” she told her reflection in her 
little dresser mirror, ‘‘I don’t know what’s 
got into me, myself. And I don’t care. 
And I’m glad for once I had the nerve to 
speak up to Aunt Mattie. It makes me 
feel better, even if it don’t do her any good. 
And I’m not through with her—nor with 
Cal neither.” 

She wagged her red head courageously 
and hopefully. Somebody had tostraighten 
out this ridiculous mess—Aunt Mattie on 
her high horse, Uncle Will knuckling under 
like he always did as if he didn’t dare call 


his soul his own, and as for Cal—here she: 


was divided between pity and anger. There 
was just one gleam of genuine satisfaction 
in the whole thing—at least he was no 
longer a slave to Janie Collison. Let Harve 
Sparklin have her—serves her right. 

With all the cheerful ignorance and valor 
of youth and inexperience Rosy saw it as 
her mission to right what she considered 
wrong. Nor was she wholly disinterested. 
Young she might be, but wholly feminine 
and with a perfect knowledge of what she 
wanted. To know what you want is to goa 
long step toward getting it. So in the en- 
forced idleness of the morning Rosy sat and 
meditated. She gave no pitying thoughts 
to Aunt Mattie struggling alone with the 
baking. No, she merely concentrated on 
what was to her the big thing of the mo- 
ment and as she did so her eyes glowed and 
sparkled with animation and the lovely 
color of her cheeks flamed deeper with ex- 
citement. 

Presently she rose and went to the closet 
of her room and took from it a dress. There 
is a flower the French call pervenche and we 
name less euphoniously periwinkle that is a 
shade of blue which seems made by pre- 
arrangement to complement and enhance a 
certain type of red-haired woman. Rosy 
was that type and she had stumbled on the 
real shade of pervenche, simple cotton stuff 
though it was, in this dress. Moreover she 
knew just what it did for her. She held the 
dress up under her chin and looked at her- 
self above its deliciousness. 

“Oh, you Cal!’”? she murmured. “‘ Wait 
till you see me in this! I don’t make my- 
self any promises, but #4 

If she could have seen him at that mo- 
ment following the cultivator she would 
not have felt so sanguine. Gloom rode 
him, dragged down broad shoulders, dulled 
his eyes, turned his boy’s lips into a wistful 
droop. He was the picture of a man with- 
out a friend in the world or a star in his sky. 

And it must be confessed that in the days 
that followed his condition did not im- 
prove. If anything he sunk deeper into his 
hopelessness, and in that the implacability 
of his mother aided. Rosy’s outburst had 
done Cal’s cause no good. Mattie Price, 
observing her first-born’s sorrow, laid it 
mistakenly to a broken and contrite heart, 
a sinner repenting. Her narrow and self- 
righteous soul thereby saw her accusations 
justified. The atmosphere of the Price 
home was not pleasant. 

True to his word, Cal kept at home and if 
neighbors came to visit he disappeared. 
The little room above the wagon shed pro- 
vided a refuge for him, but the solitude 
and discomfort of it did not make him any 
cheerfuller. 

On Saturday night after his return he 
saw a flivver driving up from the gate and 
promptly started for his retreat. He had 
no more than swung himself up into it, 
however, than he heard the flivver’s de- 
parting snorts, and presently Rosy’s voice 
from the wagon shed beneath called softly 
to him: 

“*Cal, you there?” 

se Vie?” 

“Come on down.” 

“Who was that come—visitors?”’ 

A pause. 

“Tt was Tom Fluharty—he wanted me 
to go to the ice-cream festival. I’d told 
him I wouldn’t last week, but he didn’t 
believe me.” 

Calvin dropped softly down through the 
trapdoor into the soft summer dusk. It 
was just such an evening as that of his ex- 
pectant joyful return. He sat on the wagon 
seat and looked down at Rosy. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Why didn’t you go, you silly kid?” he 
asked aimlessly. 

Rosy spoke gayly. 

“Oh, I asked a fellow to go with me and 
he turned me down and after that I didn’t 
have the heart to go with anybody else.” 

Calvin gave a half-hearted chuckle, the 
first in five days. Rosy was a funny kid— 
a good kid. 

“You'd have better gone,’’ he said. 

She put her hands on the wheel and 
climbed up beside him. 

“Move over and let me sit down,” she 
commanded. - 

He obeyed and they sat there side by 
side. They could hear Georgie and Malvie 
engaged in a whooping childish game in the 
front yard, their laughing shouts coming 
but faintly to them in their aerie. The air 
smelt of hay—the wagon had been filled 
with it earlier in the day- 

“Say, Cal,” said Rosy, ‘‘why don’t you 
come on and go in town with me and show 
everybody you don’t care what they say? 
Come on, won’t you?” She put coaxing 
hands on his arm. 

Calvin sighed. 

“You don’t understand, Rosy, how I 
feel,’ he explained patiently. “I just 
haven’t got the nerve to stand all the folks’ 
pointing and whispering. Ma’s got me 
buffaloed, she has.” ; 

Rosy was sympathetically silent. He 
felt the sudden need of unburdening his 
heart. After all it was only Rosy, his kid 
cousin, and he knew her for a loyal little 
soul. 

“Tt was all true, what I did, Rosy,’’ he 
said. “I did get drunk and raise Cain. 
certainly did. And I shot craps and played 
cards—I did everything that ma thinks 
points you straight to hell. Everybody did. 
But looka here, I ast you, is it fair to hold 
that up against a fellow who got his D.S. C. 
and the Croix de Guerre and got the papers 
to prove it—hey? Some fellows bought 
their Croix de Guerres, but I got mine on 
the level.” 

“‘How’d you get it, Cal?” begged Rosy, 
all interest. 

He turned suddenly bashful. 

“Oh, well, it wasn’t much—but that 
D. §. C.—that was for breaking up a lotta 
machine-gun nests. That was something, I 
reckon, ever if I do hafta say it myself!” 

“Well,” said the practical-minded Rosy, 
“why don’t you tell Aunt Mattie about 
all that?” 

“Tell her?’”’ sputtered Cal. “She saw 
my medals, didn’t she? What more does 
she want? She doesn’t think I stole ’em, I 
suppose?” 

Rosy looked at him in tolerant pity. 

“Tf you had any sense at all, Cal Price,” 
she said, ‘“‘you’d know perfectly well that 
Aunt Mattie don’t know anything about 
anything like that. How’s she going to 
find out if you don’t tell her? Show her 
your papers—rub it into her what you did. 
That’s just it—nobody round here’s heard 
anything except the mean backbiting stuff 
Lin Sparklin wrote home. Say, what be- 
come of Lin, anyway? If he could just be 
made to take it all back ? 

“Tt wouldn’t do no good his taking it 
back—it was all true, I tell you,” said 
Calvin impatiently. “But gosh, he was an 
awful sneak to tell!” 

“T think he owes Harve money,” said 
Rosy, ‘‘and Harve made him do it. He 
wanted to get round Janie Collison. But 
what become of Lin—henever comehome?”’ 

“Said he was going out West with his 
buddy,” sighed Calvin. 

It really mattered very little what had 
become of Lin—the mischief was done, his 
tone suggested. 

“Well, I’d do something,” said Rosy. 
“I wouldn’t let that Sparklin bunch put it 
over on me. You could lick Harve Sparklin 
all to pieces if you wanted to.” 

‘“‘ And have ma sorer than ever on me for 
fightin’, I suppose,”’ said Calvin with heavy 
sarcasm. 

Rosy got up and made a flying leap from 
the wagon seat to the ground. She turned 
and launched this heretical thunderbolt: 

“Aunt Mattie’s not the Almighty!” 

And with that she made off to the house. 
She was for the time being satisfied. Cal 
would have a little something to think 
about in a new vein—of that she felt sure. 
Half of his yielding to the fiery will of his 
mother was habit, she felt dimly, and if she 
herself could fight free from its bondage so 
also could he—and he must do it. 

“The very idea of Aunt Mattie, good as 
she is, settin’ up to make Cal out noth- 
ing at all—and worse! Well, I’ll just see 
about it!” 


EVENING POST 


Once begun on this line, it was not hard 
to continue. No day passed but Rosy 
made the opportunity to say to Cal a little 
something of her belief in him and a good 
deal more about what he could do to Harve 
Sparklin if he wanted to. She couldn’t see 
that it had the slightest effect on him and 
she often sighed to herself at the way he 
snubbed her sympathy and her exhorta- 
tions. It was hard to have him look on her 
as just a kid—and a cousin besides, but she 
did not. despair. 

And when she went to town she talked as 
freely as she could to everyone who would 
listen to her about the medals Calvin had 
brought home and what a wonderful soldier 
he had been. She left her hearers to infer 
that the war was personally won by him— 
with General Pershing an admiring specta- 
tor. If she did not succeed in convincing 
many she at least piqued their curiosity. 

She was unexpectedly aided by another 
returned soldier, who affirmed her state- 
ment that a D. S. C. was an honor not to be 
lightly dismissed and that a legitimate 
Croix de Guerre could not be exactly 
sneezed at. So Rosy’s campaign gradually 
showed some small results. William Price 
too was not averse to a bit of quiet brag- 
ging of Cal’s exploits when he was sure that 
his words wouldn’t get back to his wife. 

But between the boy and his mother the 
breach remained open, unbridgeable. She 
prayed for him aloud at family devotions 
and each petition made him more heavy- 
hearted and more dazed with the injustice 
of her heart. Rosy’s sympathy and com- 
fort counted as little against the implacable 
force of Mattie Price’s hard and narrow 
creed and her insistence on them. He 
would have liked to evade the torture of 
these prayers, but there again his mother’s 
will held him. Rosy was accustomed to 
grind her white little teeth and clench 
wickedly her fists as she listened to her 
aunt’s coldly impassioned voice addressing 
their alleged Creator in tones of confidential 
authority and understanding. 

“She’s just nutty on that one subject,” 
thought Rosy, perplexedly beholding these 
forces that were too strong for her ob- 
struction. 

But if there were plenty of moments of 
discouragement in Rosy’s campaign there 
was no stcpping it. She went on like the 
brook. She had a short spirited run-in 
with Janie Collison when they two met at 
the door of Masseyville’s one movie palace, 
which she could look back on only with 
keenest pleasure. 

With that malice we always feel toward 
those we have wronged, Janie had greeted 
Rosy with: “‘Cal’s home, isn’t he? Of 
course he’s keeping himself mighty quiet.” 

Rosy had smiled pityingly. 

“Ves, Is’pose you'd callit that. Hesays 
he’s so everlastingly fed up with the poor 
simps round here that he doesn’t care if he 
never lays eyes on any of ’em again. A 
man with two medals, who’s fought the 
whole war through and been all over the 
country, as you might say, isn’t likely to 
find much in Masseyville to interest him. 
He’s just going to help Unc’ Will through 
the summer and then he’s going back to 
New York—he’s had a grand position 
offered him there.” 

This last was inspired improvisation, but 
it did its work. Janie had no reply, and 
Rosy paid her dime to see a popular movie 
actress with all the feeling of one who wins 
an empire. That wasn’t a bit a bad story, 
she reflected between reels, even if she did 
have to cook it up all of a sudden. She 
decided she’d use it again. 

A little later, while the sinuous actress 
writhed on her accustomed chaise longue, 
Rosy heard two women talking behind her 
and garnered a bit of news that made her 
strain her ears to hear it all. 

‘‘Lin’ll likely be home in a week or two.” 
She knew it was Lin Sparklin’s mother 
speaking. ‘‘Didn’t like it much out West. 
Kind of wild unsettled country—lots of 
horses and cattle—never did care much for 
cattle. Old job in the drug store, I s’pect.”’ 

For the rest of the film Rosy saw noth- 
ing. She sat staring straight in tront of her, 
thinking with a concentration of despair. 
Tf Lin Sparklin came back and_ began 
spreading further his stories about Cal and 
Cal didn’t resent them, didn’t do anything 
about it—oh, it was unbearable! She 
wouldn’t stand it—not—not “‘if I have to 
slap Lin Sparklin’s face and call him a liar 
myself,’”’ thought Rosy with primitive rage, 
forgetting, her recently acquired young 
ladyhood. Beads of perspiration from ex- 
citement and not from the stuffy warmth of 
the movie palace stood out on her forehead 
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and she felt little and helpless and alone, 
for all of her bravado. Why—why couldn’t’ 

Cal have more spirit? Why, why couldn’t 
Aunt Mattie have more sense? And why 
was it that Uncle Will was apparently born 
without a spine? Rosy asked herself these 
questions as she had asked them a hundred 
times before, but now with the added con: 
viction that her time for accomplishment of 
her purpose was all too short. A week or 
two and Lin Sparklin would be home, 
Either Cal must now vindicate himself o1 
be forever branded. To Rosy’s youthful 
mind there was no middle ground. Black 
and white were the colors she saw—nc 
neutral gray for Rosy. 

Tom Fluharty, that prosperous youn; 
farmer, and his newly washed flivver wer: 
waiting to take her home when the film wa: 
over and for once Rosy looked on him al — 
most kindly. Even he, lumpish creaturi 
that he was and slower than the slowest 0. 
cold molasses—to use the local metaphor— 
would not have lain down so dully unde 
misjudgment and libel as Cal had done. 

“Tom,” she said, ‘if anybody’d talke 
about you the way Harve Sparklin ha 
about Cal, what’d you do?” 

Tom considered this for a moment. Hi 
mind and his powers of articulation wer 
alike slow, but they were sure. 

“T’d lick the tar out of him,” he finall 
replied. He added more slowly still bu 
with quite as much conviction: “Harv 
Sparklin’s a skunk.” 

Rosy did not pursue the subject, but th 
confirmation of her own opinion was grat 
fying, though shrewdly enough she divine 
that Tom had denounced Harve Sparkhi 
because of his attitude toward her cousil 
thus expecting to win favor with her. | 
would not naturally occur to Tom that sl 
had any but a cousinly interest in Ca) 
reared as brother and sister as they ha 
been. Rosy blushed a little for herself, bi 
being purely feminine did not relinquis 
her purpose. Diana, the huntress, wou - 
have been the recipient of Rosy’s vows at 
offerings had she lived two thousand yea 
earlier. As it was, being wholly mode) 
she did fairly well without the assistance 
the goddess. 

She said nothing to anyone about thea 
proaching arrival of Lin Sparklin, but by 
few judicious inquiries she made sure of t 
date of his return. It would synchroni 
with the coming of the street fair, whi 
was always the event of the Masseyvi 
summer, when a riot of side shows, Fer 
wheels, merry-go-rounds, games of chani 
flaring pop-corn and ice-cream wagons he 
Main Street in a delicious state of carniy © 
for three days and nights and the wh 
farming population of a thirty-mile radi. 
descended on the town, intent on diversi¢ 

Rosy .casting about for ways and mea 
to get Cal out of his hiding felt that t) 
street fair would do it or it could not } 
done. 

. For the rest she put the affair on t? 
knees of the gods—without the intention! 
withdrawing her own guiding purpose. 

She dangled the attractions of the str; 
fair before the Price family with consté’ 
art. Mrs. Price, of course, would not go- 
was all godless wanton merriment to he 
but curiously enough she raised no obj - 
tions to her family’s going. Perhaps 1? 
long-established coming of the fair and 1? 
fact that, though tawdry enough, th? 
was nothing but wholly harmless amu> 
ment in it kept her from raising any obj = 
tions. Also street fairs were not prohibi 1 
by the Old Testament. To be sure, Willia 
Price and Malvie and young Georgie i 
not talk much about it before her, but Riy 
knew they would all go—more or les 
when the great time came. Out of Calta 
she could not at first get a rise. 

Still, his long solitude of spirit was tell 
on him. He had always gone to the strt 
fair of the years before the war, and n¥ 
as Rosy sang its glories memories of pit 
gayeties stirred uneasily in hismind. Ai 
all, he was only a boy. Rosy, watchi!, 
thought she saw at length a gleam of lo} 
ing in his eyes. : 

“You going, Cal?” she asked, follow® 
him out on the porch one night after supj!: 

“I reckon not,’”’ he said, but there °# 
little conviction in his voice. 

“Tell you what,” said Rosy, “‘let’s | 
and me slip off some night when there @ 
big crowd. You know how it is—you wi! 
see a soul hardly you know ’mongst all i€ 
mob, and we can have a right nice time 4 
wish you’d take me, Cal.” 

He did not yield at once, but she k'¥ 
she would get her wish. * 

(Concluded on-Page 113) 
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“We-ll—I’ll see about it,’ he said. And 
vith that she was obliged to be content. 

But in the days that followed before the 
simultaneous arrival of Lin Sparklin and 
the street fair Rosy knew all the suspense of 
che alchemist who waits for his furnace to 
sransmute lead into gold. Would it succeed, 
this scheme of hers, or would it all fall to 
rothing? She listened to her Aunt Mat- 
je’s prayers and prayed a wholly unortho- 
jox one of her own that must have created 
1 smile among the more whimsical-minded 
vf the archangels. With an astuteness be- 
yond her years she did not nag or remind 
Salvin of his promise, but on the long- 
expected night she put on her pervenche 
glue dress and came down to supper pre- 
sared to do or die. She waylaid Calvin on 
che stairs and watched his face as he saw 
yer below him. It was enough. For the 
irst time he beheld her as something more 
‘han just Rosy the good kid, the little teas- 
ng, troublesome cousin. Perhaps it was 
che blue Gress, perhaps it was that some- 
thing else, even that mysterious something 
vhat makes men rise to impossible heights 
or sink to impossible depths for the sake of 
2 remembered smile or kiss. At any rate 
Rosy knew that Calvin saw her as lovely 
and desirable. 

“Gee, Rosy,’’ he said, ‘‘you look swell! 
What’s doing?” 

She clinched the moment of opportunity. 

“Why, you’re going to take me to the 
street fair. You said you would, you 
cnow.” 

He hesitated only a second, rubbing a 
‘eflective finger over his chin. 

“Then I’ve got to shave,” he said, and 
went on upstairs. 

But she knew that he turned round 

igain to look at her and she did not take 
she blue dress out of his sight until she was 
‘sure he had done so. 
_ Cal went through his shaving and dress- 
‘ng processes very solemnly, yet with no 
shought of drawing back from the expedi- 
‘ion. It seemed momentous to him, the 
‘more so as each day of keeping to himself 
and seeing no one had increased his self- 
sonsciousness to an extent of which he was 
maware. He didn’t want to go. He tried 
30 believe Rosy’s words, when she had 
irst asked him to take her, that there’d be 
such a crowd he’d see no one he knew. His 
spirit was as sensitive as his new-shaved 
zhin. But that blue dress—of this, too, 
1e was unaware—and the come-hither in 
Rosy’s eyes called to that long-suppressed 
quoyancy of youth. He was going! 

The question of proper clothing troubled 
1m not a little. His old civilian clothes— 
save those he wore for farm work—were all 
700 heavy for the summer night. He 
2ouldn’t go in collarless shirt and overalls. 
There seemed then to be nothing left but 
ais uniform and he put it on. This, too, 
‘aised his spirits a trifle. The pull of the 
snug tunic over his big shoulders brought 
chem out of their depressed droop. It was 
sleasurable to wind those interminable put- 
sees and watch the trimness of his leg grow 
jut of them. His service stripes and his 

sergeant’s chevrons gave him a thrill and 
orought back a thousand rollicking memo- 
ties. He routed out his overseas cap and 
‘stuck it on one ear and whistled a stray bar 
or two of Madelon under his breath. Then 
1e checked himself, wondering if his mother 
‘aad heard. Would she say anything— 
‘about his going out? Rosy’s shattering 
odhrase, ‘Aunt Mattie’s not the Almighty,” 
same back to him for an answer. Then he 
/ wagged his head ruefully. 

“She pretty near is,’ he sighed, and 

same downstairs hesitantly. 
' He was reassured, however, by finding 
' chat she was still in the kitchen, waiting for 
_3ome delayed supper dish, and Rosy cried 
' dut with unfeigned pleasure at the sight of 
‘nim, and his father smiled in approval. 
' “Make up your mind to go to the fair?” 
)said William Price. ‘“‘That’s good. I 
thought I’d take the children in for a little 
/while and give ’em a ride on the Ferris 
‘ wheel and such like.”’ 
_But Mrs. Price came in and he fell into 
/ silence. 
* So when at last they started for town 
i chey made a party of five. They walked, 
‘aking the footpath that lay close to the 
; boundary hedges, for the road itself was 
illed by a constant procession of autos and 
-eams, all headed in the same direction as 
che Price family. It was just dark enough 
, so that it was not necessary to look round 
ind speak—recognition was uncertain and 
» Calvin was glad of that. Little Malvie and 
weorge frisked about in anticipation, but 
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THE SATURDAY 


Rosy walked sedately beside Calvin. Now 
and then her arm, warm and round and 
smooth through the thin stuff of her dress, 
touched against his, and each time it did so 
he thought it peculiarly pleasant. Now 
and then he stole a glance. Strange—he’d 
never noticed much what a pretty thing 
she was. There was something glowing 
about her—it sort of faded out the other 
girls. Even Janie Collison’s dark beauty 
suffered by the comparison, but Janie—the 
thought of her faithlessness was bitter in 
his heart. 

He frowned into the night. 

“Let’s you and me do some side shows 
first,” said Rosy softly. ‘I don’t want to 
go up in the Ferris wheel. It makes me 
kind of dizzy.” 

_ He nodded in acquiescence, Through the 
night they could hear the music of the 
merry-go-round droning like a jolly giant 
music box its mechanical la-la-la-la, la-la- 
la-la. As they turned into Main Street the 
whole chorus of music and laughter, the 
raucous shouts of the barkers, the clamor 
of excited children rushed upon them and 
overwhelmed them in a joyful confusion, 
dazzling their minds even as the sudden 
burst of endless lights dazzled their eyes. 
Malvie and Georgie shrieked and caught 
hold of their father’s hands and Will Price 
gave an irrepressible chuckle. 

“Looks like a big night, to-night,’”’ he 
said, and turned toward the towering Ferris 
wheel. 

Rosy and Calvin were left—so to speak— 
alone, and she slipped her hand in the crook 
of his elbow. 

“Don’t lose me,’’ she said, laughing. 

“Swell chance,” he said, holding her 
tight against him. “‘Say, let’s begin right 
up here at this end and do the whole thing.” 

Nothing loath, she followed his lead; 
from Jo-Jo the Dog-faced Boy they pro- 
gressed to the Alsatian Glass Blowers; the 
Three Dwarf Donovans; thesnake charmer; 
Samson the Strong Man; Laughing Louis, 
who guarantees to make the solemnest face 
crack in two in less than two minutes of his 
marvelous topical song-and-story act, and 
so on and so on. It was a slow and enter- 
taining progress. They enjoyed every 
minute of it and in its diversions Calvin 
forgot that he was the most shamefully 
misunderstood and misprized returned sol- 
dier in these United States, and Rosy forgot 
that she was a woman with a fell purpose. 
To all intents they became two children 
again— giggling, nudging each other, ex- 
claiming over everything they saw, even 
the most palpable fakes. Now and then 
they met various people whom they knew 
and exchanged greetings, but Calvin did 
not find the process a difficult one—his 
mother’s prayer-meeting familiars were not 
in evidence and the old acquaintances he 
met were as intent on the delights of the 
fair as he and Rosy were. 

About ten o’clock their round was prac- 
tically finished and they came from the 
last tent a little tired and decidedly hot. 

“‘Let’s get some ice cream,” said Calvin 
masterfully, “‘or a soda.” 

The drug store, following immemorial 
custom of street-fair time, had put little 
tables outside on the sidewalk and set 
bright lights about. Rosy and Cal strug- 
gled through and found one that was [just 
being vacated, and then they stopped, as 
did the couple just rising. 

For the two who were going were Janie 
Collison and Harve Sparklin and at their 
very elbow was the villain of the piece, Lin 
Sparklin himself, with a tray of ice-cream 
dishes. 

The five stood as if a magic spell had 
fallen on them, ringed and encompassed by 
a tense silence. 

It was Rosy who broke it. In an instant 
of inspired decision she stepped forward 
and spoke aloud to Calvin so that all about 
could hear: 

“Tf you don’t lick both of ’em—both 
of ’em right now—you’re yellow clear 
through!” 

It is a curious fact concerning colors— 
and one not accounted for by any_of the 
laws of the spectrum—that to call a man 
yellow is to make him see red. It was so 
with Calvin. Harve and Lin Sparklin were 
not small men nor weak ones, and it is not 
in human nature to suppose that they 
would let themselves be thrashed without a 
struggle and a stiff one. Either of them 
was a fair match for Calvin under ordinary 
circumstances. But these were very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and under the 
spur of Rosy’s taunt Calvin did not hesi- 
tate. He towered and reached—silently, 
mightily. Followed chaos. 


EVENING POST 


The three fought in a welter of ice-cream 
dishes, fallen tables, flimsy broken chairs. 
Somehow—he did not know how—Calvin 
had managed in the first exuberance of the 
attack to bang the two deceitful Sparklin 
craniums together with a resounding vio- 
lence. It gave him the advantage, that 
fearful compact, but his antagonists rallied 
and grappled with him. Biting, gouging, 
kicking—foul blows of all sorts followed. 
To be sure, Lin Sparklin nearly took a 
piece out of Harve’s ear before he realized 
that it was not Calvin, and Harvey wasted 
considerable effort trying to get both hands 
on Lin’s windpipe under the same delusion, 
but these were minor details. Such various 
damages inflicted on each other helped 
their aggressor and cheered him—not that 
he escaped unscathed. He knew that one 
front tooth had been knocked loose, and 
his right eye was closed and there were 
fierce contusions pretty evenly distributed 
all over his body. 

But he fought on, enlivening the combat 
with such remarks as ‘‘I’ll learn y’!”’ “Pair 
of sneaks and spies!’ And unwittingly 
plagenzing Tom Fluharty: ‘“‘Skunks, both 
OL Vac 

It was a perfectly magnificent mélée 
while it lasted, and it did not end until 
Cal—battered and breathless but trium- 
phant—sat up on asquirming heap of Spark- 
lins, his knees each in the center of a 
disheveled back and his hands each press- 
ing a tousled head into the unreceptive 
grittiness of the brick pavement. The 
crowd was now so dense about them that it 
encroached considerably on these prostrate 
forms, and not the least of the Sparklin 
injuries was caused by interested bystand- 
ers, who trod on more or less helpless ex- 
tended Sparklin fingers. I am not so sure 
that Rosy was not one of these—and that 
her treading was by accident not by inten- 
tion. For Rosy had not shrunk away in 
feminine frailty and dread of being mixed 
up in something unpleasant. She had 
stayed right there, enjoying every moment 
of the fracas, and now she once more took a 
leading part in it. 

““Make ’em take back everything they 
said, Cal!’’ she adjured him. 

Under pressure judiciously applied the 
Sparklin twain recanted and reneged abso- 
lutely and wholly and testified liberally to 
Calvin’s spotless character. 

““Make ’em promise they’ll take it back 
to the minister and Aunt Mattie!’’ pressed 
Rosy. 

This clearing of Cal was to be no halfway 
business. 

““Make ’em say it loud so’s everybody’ll 
hear!’’ she further suggested, seeing vari- 
ous well-known citizens in the throng 
about them. 

The required promises were given loud 
enough to reach well into the crowd. 

It now behooved Cal to find a few tor- 
tures of his own for his victims. He made 
them admit that they had conspired to 
injure him. He made them own that they 
were no better’n a pair of yellow pups. 
And then, his imagination failing, he caused 
them to ery “’Nuff” until his conquering 
lust was satisfied. 

At last he permitted them to rise and get 

.away. They did not,look pretty—either of 
them—and Calvin was far from being un- 
scarred. Rosy caught his arm. 

““Come on,’ she whispered, ‘‘let’s get 
out. Are you hurt much?” 

He had not thought about his injuries, 
for his uplift of spirit was still with him. 

“T am and I ain’t,” he said slowly. “I’m 
kinda sore here and there—but I never felt 
so good in my life.”’ 

The crowd parted in awe and wonder and 
let them through and they went off down a 
side street and thence homeward. It was 
Rosy who lifted the song of victory. 

“T never saw anything so grand in the 
world!” she told him. ‘‘ You just wiped up 
the floor with ’em! They never had a 
chance! And everybody heard ’em own 
up what they’d done to you, Cal. I saw 
Miss Manie Clarke standing on a chair 
leaning over to watch, and Mr. Berry- 
man—you know—who runs the Weekly 
Democrat, and—and, oh, mercy, I don’t 
know who all! Oh, won’t all the people in 
town have something to talk about now! 
And say, Cal, what d’you s’pose Aunt 
Mattie’ll do?” 

Calving struggled with his very primitive 
ethics. 

“T don’t know,” he said doubtfully. 
“Maybe I oughtn’t to’ve made ’em promise 
to tell her they lied. It was pret’ near all 
true—what they said about me, you know, 
Rosy.”’ 
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Rosy had no scruples. 

“You should worry,” she said indig- 
nantly, ‘‘after all you’ve stood for. Now 
look here, Calvin; don’t you letyem go back 
on that! I want Aunt Mattie to eat a little 
humble pie, I do! She didn’t have any 
reason for picking on you the way she’s 
been doing, and you a hero and all.” 

By George—he was a hero! He had for- 
gotten all about it under the painful stress 
of the last weeks. He was a hero—yes, sir, 
he was! 

‘Say, did Janie see me?” he asked in- 
voluntarily. 

Rosy stopped as if he had struck her as 
cruelly as he had smitten Harvey Sparklin. 
All of the joy went out of her voice. 

“Oh, yes, she saw you.” 

And the rest of the way home was silence. 

There was no doubt at all of his heroship 
the next day. Travel to the Price farm was 
almost as heavy as to the street fair. The 
story had flown through the neighborhood 
like wildfire. 

““Waited till just the right time and then 
pounded the lights out of them two back- 
biters,’’ wheezed one genial old farmer. 
“Pretty slick work, I call it.” And he 
voiced unquestionably the consensus of the 
town’s opinion. 

The sudden veering of popular favor left 
Mattie Price a little dazed, but she ac- 
cepted the change with less demand for 
explanations than Calvin had feared. To 
be sure she did say, ‘‘ You might’ve told y’r 
mother, seems to me,” but Calvin’s ‘‘You 
wouldn’t let me tell you, ma,’ was too 
genuine a reproach not to be felt. 

As for William Price, he rivaled the 
audience of Laughing Louis. 

“*T knew it all the time,”’ was his phrase. 
“‘T knew Cal was just bidin’ his time. 
‘Course it wasn’t up to me to give the 
Sparklin boys any warnin’.” And his 
hearers whooped with him. 

Only Rosy held aloof and silent. She 
would not even come in where the con- 
gratulatory visitors thronged. She stayed 
either in the kitchen or in her own room, 
brooding miserably over the way of a man 
with a maid—and conversely. She man- 
aged, however, to keep a close watch for 
one visitor whose arrival she confidently 
expected, and when late in the afternoon 
she saw Janie Collison’s poppy-wreathed 
hat coming up the walk and Janie herself 
all ingratiating smiles beneath it she rushed 
out of the house and down to the stable, 
and choosing an uncomfortable seat on a 
pile of corncobs burst into wild and pas- 
sionate tears. 

She wished—oh, how she wished she was 
dead! 

She kept on crying and wishing this 
impious wish so hard and so long that she 
didn’t hear Calvin come into the stables or 
realize his presence until he sat down beside 
her and slipped an arm round her. 

“Why, Rosy, what’s the matter, what’s 
the matter?’’ he begged. 

She struggled away from him. 

“You go on back and stay with Janie 
Collison,”’ she said furiously. ‘‘I knew she’d 
come right over to get you back—I knew 
it! Well, you just go on with her and leave 
me alone.”’ 

But Calvin held her fast. 

“Tt’s come over me,” he said, ‘‘that I 
want a girl, not a weather vane. There 
ain’t another girl in the world that would’ve 
stood by me and egged me on to get out of 
all that mess I was in but you, Rosy. Say, 
you goin’ back on me now?” 

‘‘Where’s Janie then?” she asked sus- 
piciously. 

“Gone on home, I reckon—or some- 
wheres. Don’t matter to me where she’s 
gone to. Look round here—don’t you be- 
lieve me?”’ 

She looked round. 

She believed him. Besides, she was in 
his arms. 

“Oh, Cal,’’ she said with more tears, but 
not tears of sorrow—‘‘Oh, Cal—honestly, 
I’m just crazy about you—I always have 
been!”’ 

Ensued an interlude that was entirely 
satisfactory to both. 

Presently Rosy, mindful of his injuries 
of the late encounter, inquired sympa- 
thetically: ‘‘ You feeling all right, Cal? Did 
you get hurt much? I wanted to ask you 
all day, but I just wouldn’t.” 

His mouth curved upward in his irresisti- 
ble boy’s smile, 

He seized her in a mighty enveloping hug, 
all tenderness and joy. 

“Tf I felt any better I’d bust wide open! 
Rosy— Rosy, sweetness—I’m sittin’ on the 
world!” 
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Hudson Engineers Designed the Essex 


It Explains Why 


Through Sheer Ability and ‘ee 
Without Other Endorse- 
ment 20,000 Were Sold 


Essex Made Good 


Essex success has not been accidental. No one doubts its 
right to the position it holds. 


But how many know why Essex in its first year revealed 
qualities more mature, more evident of the influence of long 
experience, than is commonly found in cars even in their 
third and fourth years? 


You will recall the Essex was announced one year ago with- 
out one word as to the identity of its builders. Nota claim 
was made for its performance. 


You were asked to go look at it, take a ride and form your 
own opinion. The Essex, we said, would have to speak for itself. 


Now that it has established itself, we for the first time reveal 
why Essex has all the qualities of cars of long development. 


Was Designed by 


Hudson Engineers 


They conceived it as they developed the Super-Six. All 
they learned about endurance, they incorporated in the Essex. 


They gave to the Essex the power that has made it famous 
in all quarters. Its speed is the result of what had been learned 
in making the Super-Six winner of all worth-while speed records. 


The Essex can never be all that the Super-Six is, for they are 
totally different types. 


But the Essex does bring quality and performance to a class 
field that was unknown. 


The former owners of large costly cars that have adopted 
the Essex have not been Hudson users. They have come from 
other cars, cars that fall short of the Super-Six in all particulars 
save size and cost. 


The Essex appeals to such users because of its nimbleness. 


OETAOIT 


They like the way its performance compares with that of the. 


Super-Six. You can see this on every hand. The two cars in 


any community that are most prominent because of their per- 


formance ability are the Hudson Super-Six and the Essex. 


Just as the Super-Six is the choice of those who recognize 
its unmatched performance and reliability, those who demand 


light car economy choose the Essex for its speed, power and 
endurance. 


Think of the advantages Essex has had. What ordinarily 
would have required years to perfect was made possible in the 
very first model. 


That is why 20,000 are now running, why more than > 


$30,000,000.00 was paid for Essex cars in ten months. 


Essex Did Not Need 


Hudson’s Endorsement 


That has been proved. That is. why the two names have 


not been previously connected. 


You have not needed the Hudson endorsement to under- 
stand Essex performance. Think of what hundreds of thou- 
sands have been saying in praise of the Essex. They 
have told how well it looks, how it outperforms others and how 


after months of service and thousands of miles of use, it has 


proved its right to the position it holds. 


Essex has won its own way. Hudson gave it full benefit of 


the experience of its engineers and the ability of its manu- 
facturing organization. Its name was not needed. 


Now Hudson takes the same pride in acknowledging its 
kinship to Essex that a father might in speaking of his son 
who on his own account had made good. | 


that— 
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Builds t 


Hadson Dealers Sell It 


Endurance Makes Hudson 
the Largest Selling Fine Car 


More Than 80,000 Owners Value That 
Quality Most Because It Means Long 
Dependable Service, Free of Car Troubles 


Hudson outsells all the world’s fine cars, only because of 
qualities that count in everyday service. 


Chief of these is durability. All motorists so regard iti 
And endurance is written everywhere in Hudson history. 


Since Hudson made its unrivalled endurance records, it has 
led all other fine cars in sales every month and every year. 


That proves how experienced motorists judge car worth. 


It was not speed that gave it sales leadership; though Hud- 
son holds more stock car speed records than any other car, and 
with cars embodying the Super-Six principle won more points 
in speedway racing than the fastest special racers ever built. 


It was not power; though Hudson holds the fastest time 
ever made up Pike’s Peak, in the classic of all hill climbs. 


These Qualities Inspire 
Pride in Hudsons 


They are valued of course by more than 80,000 Hudson 
owners. They contribute to the rounded supremacy of per- 
formance which distinguishes the Hudson everywhere. And 
it is natural to feel pride of ownership in, and affection for, a 
car that none can rival in fleetness, or in hill-climbing. 


But few will ever care to use the full limit of Hudson speed. 
Few will meet hills to test its limits of power. 


What does count every day of use is sure, dependable trans- 
portation. What does count after many months of service is 
the way Hudson retains its smooth, silent powers of superior 
performance, undiminished. 


It means the assurance and reliance in your car that you 
feel in a watch that has served you for years, and never gave 


you cause for doubt. You are not disturbed by speculation 
regarding probable car troubles. Because with Hudson, car 
troubles are not thought of because of their remoteness. 


That is why your will find the maximum satisfaction 
in the ownership of a Super-Six, which, after all, is the real 
test of a car. 


And remember that the Super-Six principle which accounts 
for all Hudson’s speed, endurance and performance records, 
belongs only to Hudson. No other maker can use it. For 
the Super-Six motor, which adds 72% to Hudson power, 
without added weight or size, was invented and patented by 
the Hudson. 


Mark How Hudson Now 
Fualfills Its Prophecy 


Every year has seen some improvement in the Hudson. 
The new models approach nearer the builders’ ideal than they 
ever believed practicable. It is today a finer machine than 
those early models, which made performance records no other 
car has equalled. 


Hudson also leads in style. Its influence shapes motor 
design from year to year. It created such models as the Sedan, 
Coupé and Touring Limousine. . 


The powerful Super-Six motor handles the heavier enclosed 
cars with an ease and buoyancy, exclusive to Hudson. 


Demand for such advantages as Hudson’s inevitably means 
that immediate delivery is not possible for all who want them. 
Many have waited months for the model of their choice, 


Even should you not want your Hudson until next year, 
now is not too early to place your order. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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been marked two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars all that time, but recently he had 
a bright idea. He changed the mark to four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars and sold 
the set immediately.” 

From another place comes the story of a 
haberdasher who, much to the amusement 
of his rivals, bought four handkerchiefs to 
retail at fifty dollars each. He was told by 
his business friends that he could not sell 
them. What was his delight not long after- 
ward to receive a letter asking for some fine 
handkerchiefs! His reply, which was im- 
mediately accepted, read as follows: 

“T have a few at a hundred dollars, and 
you can have one if you wire at once.” 

There is no doubt that large numbers of 
wage earners are aggressively intent upon 
spending their money as they please and 
resent any imputation of extravagance. 
eolored woman in a cotton dress and shawl 
walked into a store in Georgia and asked for 
a pair of a certain type of shoe. 

“Do you know those shoes are twenty- 
five dollars a pair?’’ replied the salesman. 

“T didn’t ask you the price,’”’ was her 
answer; and she bought two pairs. 

Nearly all authorities agree that real in- 
excusable extravagance is not a question 
of price primarily, but of style. Under 
present conditions a suit of clothes at a 
price which was formerly considered low or 
moderate may be highly extravagant be- 
cause of poor materials. A higher-priced 
suit may be more economical. There is 
nothing intrinsically extravagant in paying 
high prices for goods with wearing quali- 
ties. It is the flimsy material and the 
ephemeral style which are extravagant. 

The attempt to impose a luxury tax in 
England and its actual imposition in this 
country have brought out in sharp relief 
the importance of this question. Naturally 
there is no device for taxing mere fripperies 
or style as such. The plain suit of good 
wearing material may cost exactly the same 
amount as the flimsy stylish suit of poor 
quality. The tax is exactly the same, how- 
ever, because there is no criterion for taxa- 
tion except price. 

When the luxury tax was being devised 
more than a year ago an eminent economist 
suggested that men’s suits above a certain 
low figure be taxed. But prices have risen 
so much since then that to-day a higher- 
priced suit without ornamentation may be 
immeasurably more economical than a 
flimsy thing at the price the professor 
thought should be the limit. England, it 
will be recalled, never put the luxury tax 
into effect, though elaborate plans had been 
made to impose it. The explanation is 
found in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech before 
the House of Commons. Slowly waving 
his monocle he said: 

“T do not intend to press this bill, for to 
tell the truth I should be laughed out of the 
House if I attempted to explain why one 
lady’s undergarment is a necessity and an- 
other a few pounds more costly isa luxury.” 


Price the Thing, Not Quality 


Now I must admit that style is a danger- 
ous subject for a mere man to tackle. But 
it must be grappled with here, for it is at 
the core of the subject. On this point I find 
most manufacturers and merchants of 
wearing apparel in agreement. They may 
or may not profit by the creation and mul- 
tiplication of needless styles, but if they are 
asked point-blank whether people are ex- 
travagant the admission is usually made 
that extravagance lies in style. 

Merchants generally agree that there are 
more styles and modes than formerly and 
that people are more insistent upon stylish 
apparel. The increase in fancy or novelty 
shoes is a case in point. The chairman of 
a leading committee in Congress recently 
stated on the floor of the House that a shoe 
manufacturer had arranged to put on the 
market a shoe to retail at six to eight dollars 
a pair, of not inferior quality. These shoes 
had to be withdrawn because there was no 
demand, and Congressman Esch quoted 
the manufacturer as saying: “What the 
women insisted upon was not a good shoe 
but a shoe for which they could pay twelve 
dollars a pair.” 

Apparently there is the same tendency 
in apartment houses in large cities. One of 
the leading builders of apartment houses in 
New York City states that when he en- 
tered business twenty years ago most 
people wanted plenty of large bedrooms 
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and living rooms and cared little about the 
size or appearance of the front hall. Now 
they are most concerned with the front, 
the impressiveness, the appearance of the 
two entrance halls—the one to the apart- 
ment house and that to their own apart- 
ment. He says most people’s chief idea in 
renting an apartment is to impress their 
friends as possessing more money than 
they actually have. They want looks rather 
than convenience, a Queen Anne front and 
a Mary Ann back. Only the very poor, 
who make no pretense of keeping up ap- 
pearances, and the very rich, who nearly 
always demand real value for their money, 
are exceptions to the rule, according to this 
cynical builder. 

“Tt is pointed out,” says a statement 
from the fur district in New York, “that 
if the weather had anything to do with it 
there would be few sales of summer furs, 
and it was further said that women are 
buying furs this fall as much because they 
are fashionable as for their warmth.” 


Gorgeous Funerals 


Underneath all these questions of extrav- 
agance, style and fashion, as well as the 
merits of flimsy, showy, fancy goods as 
against those which give serviceable wear, 
lie very fundamental human instincts, such 
as imitation, self-assertion, and the nat- 
ural desire for personal distinction. Surely 
the waste which extravagance implies is 
inherently distasteful to a normal human 
being. People would not indulge them- 
selves so much if there were not deep-seated 
and compelling instincts at work. 

A great amount of spending which ap- 
pears to be wasteful or worse on its sep- 
arate merits may be justified as a tude 
experimental process by which a person 
gets new ideas and impressions, and grop- 
ingly searches out his or her own soul. The 
lower classes in England have been much 
criticized for their orgies of expenditures on 
bank holidays. It is true that the British 
wage earner may not spend his holidays 
and wages in an ideally good manner, but 
then the extreme to which the factory 
system has developed in England is not 
ideally good either. 

Reckless spending may be for him a nec- 
essary reaction against the cramping in- 
dustrialism and rigorously severe domestic 
economy in which he lives. It may be a 
vent for valuable instincts seeking after 
qualities of freedom, joy and personal dis- 
tinction needed to make life worth living at 
all. In the same way ‘expensive clothes 
which seem absurdly exaggerated may be 
merely the banner of emancipation to those 
who have led a dreary life. 

There are those who make fun of the 
gorgeous funerals in which the poor so 
often indulge themselves, but the aspiring 
qualities of personality, often thwarted in 
natural and healthy growth by the narrow- 
ness of opportunity that characterizes so 
many lives, craves this outlet. 

On what other ground, I wonder, can the 
prodigious increase in the use of silk stock- 
ings and silk shirts be explained? Such an 
insatiable appetite for adornment cannot 
be dismissed out of hand as mere extrava- 
gance and waste. There must be some 
organic impulse which is driving every 
stenographer and factory hand into silk 
stockings and shirts. 

Let us admit at the outset that a silk 
dress for a woman is an economy. It is 
always in style regardless of the season. It 
is always dressy as long as it lasts, and it 
needs no laundering. 

When it comes to shirts and stockings, 
they are perhaps more comfortable and 
easier to wear than cotton. Properly cared 
for the silk shirt may outwear other kinds, 
but of course the silk stocking, or at least 
many of those sold as silk, has no particu- 
lar wearing quality. 

But I seriously doubt whether theincrease 
in the use of silk shirts for men and silk 
stockings for women bears any important 
relation to these qualities of comfort and 
wear. It is the sheen—the gloss and glitter 
of the thing—that attracts. In a canning 
factory in New York state last summer 
every girl wore silk stockings, though any 
sense of fitness and desire to get the most 
wear out of a garment would have abol- 
ished silk stockings from such a place. 

The extent to which silk stockings are 
replacing cotton in the wear of working- 
women can be testified to by any person 


who has glanced about an office or a fac- 
tory. A department store which ordered 
fifty dozen women’s silk stockings for the 
1917 spring trade to retail at one dollar and 
sixty-five cents a pair is now ordering three 
hundred dozens of exactly the same hose 
to retail at three dollars and eighty-five 
cents or four dollars a pair. 

The buyer for this particular store made 
this statement to me: 

“People are continuing to turn away 
from cotton stockings in increasing num- 
bers and we aren’t selling more than 
twenty-five per cent as many cotton stock- 
ings to-day as we did in 1914. Even if 
cotton stockings to-day sold at thirty-five 
and fifty cents instead of a dollar and a 
dollar and twenty-five cents, I don’t think 
the demand would be any greater. All 
sorts and conditions of women demand silk 
stockings for street and evening wear.” 

“Most young women feel that silk hose 
are a necessity,” said a representative of the 
silk industry. ‘‘So much so that many of 
them will go without their meals in order 
to have them. They look upon the hose as 
one of the important elements in the com- 
petition for a husband or for a man who 
will show them a good time. Silk hose 
make the ankles look smaller, and they 
permit the wearing of shoes one-half size 
smaller. All of which makes a big differ- 
ence in the life of the woman.” 

In a trade publication it was stated 
recently that a high-grade silk hosiery for 
women to retail at ten dollars a pair woul 
soon be put upon the market, “the dis- 
tinctive feature being tinsel decorations all 
the way to the garter hem. Most of the 
patterns are of the all-over variety, em- 
bodying elaborate Persian, Egyptian, Jap- 
anese and floral motifs. The decorations 
are in both gold and silver tinsel.” 

Just why the workingman has become so 
obsessed with a desire for silk shirts is less 
easy to explain. But his conversion is one 
of the most widely recognized and out- 
standing features of present-day merchan- 
dising. Almost any merchant can tell 
anecdotes of workmen who have bought a 
dozen silk shirts at ten dollars apiece or 
more. 

Almost as much of a drive, relatively 
speaking, has been made for furs by work- 
ing girls as for silk stockings. Thousands 
of factory girls earning small.wages even 
at present high standards have been buying 
fur coats on the installment plan at a cost 
of several hundred dollars. 


A Vicious System 


Now it is a commonplace that in coun- 
tries like England and the United States 
fashions descend or percolate down by 
snobbish imitation from high life to the 
lower strata. Of course in India and still 
to quite an extent in China and Japan this 
is not true. Where the caste system pre- 
vails there are rigid conventions and cus- 
toms of dress fixed for ‘centuries. One 
reason an Oriental can work for less than 
an Occidental is because his woman wears 
the same style of clothes year in and year 
out. 

In static Oriental countries, where the 
dissolving forces of industrialism and 
democracy have not yet gotten in their 
deadly work, the dress and manners of a 
caste are its exclusive possession and pride, 
and indeed its monopoly by legal process. 
But in England and America, where the 
industrial arts are rapidly evolving new 
products and stimulating new wants and 
where social classes are not fixed, the process 
of imitation by prestige is very rapid and 
general. For of course the group or class 
with most prestige sets the fashion orig- 
inally. 

Men must have some way to assert them- 
selves; also women. In India, China and 
Japan the Brahmans, mandarins and 
samurai can assert their importance by 
leisure. But in a country like this leisure 
is less indicative of power than waste or 
extravagance. And so if Mrs. Van Astor- 
bilt takes it into her head to wear a dress 
with eighty-nine spangles on it to show the 
world how important she is, Mamie Mulli- 
gan, who works in the box factory, finally 
decides she must have a similar dress. In 
earlier days Mamie could not find out 
exactly what Mrs. Van Astorbilt wore at 
the charity ball or the horse show, but the 
steady growth of the fashion magazine 
shows her just what the society leader is 
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wearing at any given moment. Of course 
Mamie cannot afford a dress exactly like 


| 


Mrs. Van Astorbilt’s, but some clever | 


manufacturer quickly produces one which 


looks near enough like it, and Miss Mulli- | 


gan must have it no matter if it takes a 
month’s wages. 


- .Mrs. Van Astorbilt can wear an eighty- 
nine spangled dress now and then without | 


any great inconvenience or suffering to her- — 


self. She has many other dresses suited to 


her varying needs—riding habits, walking | 


habits, shopping clothes and the like. An 
expensive, fancy, stylish, fussy, over- 
decorated dress does Mrs. Van Astorbilt 
very little harm because it is only one of 
many which she wears. Besides, its cost is 
but a small proportion of her total spending 
money. But the eighty-nine spangled dress 


is not suited to Mamie’s work. Indeed it — 


eats up so much of her income that she 
cannot afford a suitable dress to work in. 
Who can blame her for picking out what 
seems to her the most beautiful dress if she 
can have only one? But the fact remains 
that the whole system is detestably harmful, 


Spending Liberty Bonds 


Mrs. Van Astorbilt may wear a pair of 
high-heeled slippers to a ball, but not when 
she takes a walk in the woods—unless she 
isafool. But Mamie has to wear the high- 
heeled slippers when she walks in the 


woods, for she has no others and can't. 
Mamie’s instincts ol — 


afford any others. 
dignity and self-assertion are satisfied, hei 
soul expands all right, but her feet are hor: 
ribly contracted. 

Thus the standards of dress do not res 
upon the basis of individual, personal anc 
original utility, but are ultimately im 
posed by the class with the most prestig: 
regardless of the utility to other classes. — 

But the novel factor is the larger amoun 
of money available for making the display 
Millions of people in England and Americ 
are now able to splurge for the first time 
And this is a factor of tremendous ir 
portance. The extravagances of the newl 
rich have been a subject for satirists an 
philosophers for centuries. The newly ric 
wage earner differs very little from th 
newly rich contractor or promoter. W 
have long known that the enterprise 
speculator and profiteer constitute a cla} 
prone to luxury and display. They ai 
very much as does the wage earner who 


suddenly enabled to spend more than evi — 


before. 

Of course where the newly rich are belo 
even the average in ignorance the resul 
are indeed pathetic and ludicrous. Ma). 
negro laborers in the Southern States ha’ 
gone the limit in extravagance, relative 
speaking. A recent statement from a cal| 
ful observer in northwestern Arkans 
refers to the exploitation of the negroes 
the trains. Since the era of big wages § 
in hundreds of the colored people ha 
taken to traveling short distances, not 1 
cause they have anywhere in particular | 
go but because they have money to sper) 

“The newsboy says, ‘You must () 
apples, chocolate and the like because tha; - 
white folks’ eating,’ and they buy all > 
has. Then he has a dozen bottles of ere) 
salve which sells for twenty-five cents} 
the drug stores. ‘Here is an antiflu me- 
cine,’ he says, and they are afraid andb. 
They pay seventy-five cents and one do!r 
a bottle.” 

But it is not merely the high wages wh? 
are making for extravagance among © 
workers. A more pathetic factor is & 
spending, so to speak, of Liberty Bor: 
The ownership of these bonds by git 
numbers of people who never before ow 
securities accounts for far more of the }* 
vailing extravagance than has been ¢) 
erally recognized. Great numbers of pec le 
bought these bonds through a combina) 2 
of patriotism and compulsion from tl 
employers and the community in genéil 
They were not accustomed to buying be 
or to accumulating money in any form, ! 
not being accustomed to it they naturly 
have not kept at it. 4 

The factory girl who sells her | 
bond for forty dollars and buys a pa 
fancy dancing pumps and a coupl @ 
waists is not moved entirely by a lov® 
finery, powerful as that motive is. She ae 
never saved money before, either bec's 
she did not get large enough wages to .¥* 
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(Concluded from Page 116) 
or because she did not have the natural 
foresight, mental qualities and character 
necessary to look ahead. 

In trade and merchandising circles the 
advice has seriously been given to set 
prices close to the prices or units of Liberty 
Bonds, one hundred dollars and fifty 
dollars. ‘‘Thus any price that is the same 
as a bond price is a good one to set.”” One 
expert has figured that ten thousand people 
a day are selling their Liberty Bonds. How 
many spend the proceeds for mere gratifi- 
eation and how many for necessaries is of 
course unknown. 

A salesman for an installment piano 
company expressed the illuminating opin- 
ion that for many people a Liberty Bond 
makes no show. 

“They may have their desks filled with 
Liberty Bonds; but it makes no show. But 
if one one-hundred-dollar bond will place 
a piano in their home it will give them some 
show of prosperity.” 

The piano objectifies the worker’s pros- 
perity. It is big whereas the bond is small. 
Secondhand pianos were freely bought by 
munition workers in England, though in 
many cases no one in the family could play 
a note. They were evidently purchased to 
prove the prosperity and class of the 
worker. 

Newly acquired power nearly always ex- 
presses itself through quantity rather than 
quality. When Germany became great 
after the Franco-Prussian War huge monu- 
ments sprang up all over the country dis- 
tinguished by their mere size rather than 
by beauty or artistic merit. 

The newly rich millionaire often buys a 
whole squadron of automobiles. Mere size 
and quantity, more things, more objects— 
such is the first form which newly found 
power, financial or political, is pretty cer- 
tain to take. It is true alike of new empires, 
of new mining and oil millionaires, and of 
wage earners who have jumped from two 
or three to eight or ten dollars a day. 

A Southern cotton-mill owner was asked 
recently if he were having any labor trouble. 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, ‘not ex- 
actly what you would call trouble, though 
the help all make fun of me because I ride 
to the works in a small automobile while 
most of them have big cars.” 

Unfortunately many workers do not 
know of any other way to spend their 
money than putting it into mere show, into 
clothes, diamonds and the like. There is 
not the wide scope for personal distinction 
which certain other groups enjoy. The 
factory girl puts her money on her back 
because that is the only badge of social 
distinction whichshe knows anything about. 
She cannot achieve distinction by joining 
clubs, attending receptions and concerts 
and patronizing charities. 


Silk Badges of Prosperity 


The distinction of the poet, artist and 
scientist is not affected by the clothes they 
wear. Their importance is advertised in 
other ways. But though painting a house 
and laying bricks may be just as important 
as painting a portrait or studying bacteria, 
no real personal distinction comes with 
these manual trades. Thus, alas, the over- 
emphasis upon silk shirts and diamond 
rings. 

It must be admitted that in a sense the 
uneducated worker gets a rough deal in the 
way of criticism for his extravagance. It is 
quite true, as so many merchants say, that 
many people who have always been accus- 
tomed to the more expensive things are 
now the economical classes. A saleslady 
who was interviewed by an investigator 
said that her high-priced garments though 
still priced by her former wealthy patrons 
were no longer actually bought by them 
but were being readily bought by stenog- 
raphers. 

But the person who has had wealth for 
some period of time has had the time to 
learn that too many clothes and diamonds 
and the like are bad form. He or she has 
learned to spend on the children’s educa- 
tion, on travel, books, clubs and a hundred 
things that are nct merely show. They may 
spend infinitely more money on personal 
gratifications than even the most extrav- 
agant wage earner, but with increasing 
education, taste and culture their spending 
is less for mere outward display, and thus 
they are not accused of being extravagant 
because their spending malses no show. 

One of the most harmful features of ex- 
travagance is the effect it has upon the 
price of necessary articles. The promoter 
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and organizer of an important thrift move- 
ment recently called upon the head of a 
great labor union in an effort to enlist his 
support. 

“Why don’t you get down to funda- 
mentals?”’ asked the president of the union. 
“Tf you really want to help our men to save 
and get ahead in the world why don’t you 
help us find out why the Western-producers 
get three cents a pound for fruit and we 
have to pay twenty cents? If you really 
want to help, tell us why it is that our men 
are obliged to pay six dollars for a work 
shirt in the store round the corner here.”’ 

“T will tell you right now,’ said the 
organizer of the thrift movement. ‘‘The 
reason your members are paying six dollars 
for a flannel shirt is because they are will- 
ing to pay two dollars for a necktie and ten 
dollars for a silk shirt. If they are willing 
to pay high prices for luxuries of course the 
merchant thinks they will pay well for 
necessaries, and he adjusts his prices ac- 
cordingly.” 

“‘A mari came into a store down South,” 
said a salesman who declared he had wit- 
nessed the incident, ‘‘and wanted to buy 


‘a suit of overalls. His usual brand was put 


before him. When he heard the price he 
called the retailer all kinds of a profiteer, 
robber and other nice names. The store- 
keeper informed him that it was the lowest 
price within ten miles, to his certain knowl- 
edge. In no way appeased, the customer 
walked off in a temper to the door. Passing 
the shirt counter, however, he spied a pat- 
tern in silk that caught his eye. The upshot 
of it was he bought two silk shirts, for 
which he paid eighteen dollars.’’ 


The Wrong Time to Buy 


One way of course to bring down the 
cost of living is for people to stop spending 
recklessly. I do not mean that extrava- 
gance is the only cause of the high cost of 
living. Far from it. But lower prices are 
not likely to come as long as those now in 
effect are paid willingly. Just as long as 
people spend heedlessly there will be deal- 
ers to take advantage of that condition. 

It is the man and woman who fear they 
will seem cheap if they do not pay the 
highest price asked that help to keep up 
prices. If enough people had the guts to say 
‘“No” to some of the prices that are asked 
many an inflated price would be pricked. 

‘“‘T am sorry, sir,’’ was the very polite 
reply of a customer to a clerk in a. hat 
store, ‘but no hat is worth that much to 
me’’; and by walking two blocks he found a 
last year’s style at less than half the price, 
but which fitted him perfectly and looked 
well on his head. 

Mr. Hoover has been quoted as saying 
that the people could reduce the cost of 
shoes and clothing in three months easily 
enough by not purchasing any shoes or 
clothing for that length of time. Probably 
merchants would not care for such a drastic 
treatment, but they are increasingly taking 
the point of view that less reckless and 
frantic buying would be desirable. One of 
the most successful merchants in New 
York recently said that he would like to 
close his store for a month. His statement 
was being quoted to a merchant from the 
Pacific Coast, who was visiting New York 
with his merchandise manager. 

As the two of them listened to the con- 
versation the merchandise manager nodded 
to his employer and remarked, ‘‘ Didn’t we 
say just the same thing to each other a few 
days ago?” 

One of the greatest merchants in the 
country, noted for his probity and skillful 
operations, recently said, “‘I for one would 
be willing to cut my business in half to put 
things on the old basis and get control of 
my business again.” 

The merchant’s present position is not a 
pleasant one altogether. As one of them 
said: ‘“‘If we do not make money we are 
darned fools, and if we do the Government 
takes it in taxes and prosecutes us for 
profiteers besides.” 

The merchant is no longer master in his 
own house. He cannot figure ahead. He 
cannot get deliveries. He knows his sales- 
people are weak-kneed over the high prices. 
With the more economical class of cus- 
tomers the sales force are obliged to take on 
an apologetic tone, and the economical 
customer is antagonized, annoyed and 
constantly irritated by the present scale of 
prices. The customer of this description 
also becomes daily more apologetic in his 
or her effort to buy anything. Such cus- 
tomers are becoming afraid even to at- 
tempt a purchase, and the sales force, 
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knowing this, have an equally uncomfort- 
able feeling. 

Another serious feature from the mer- 
chant’s viewpoint is worry over the volume 
of his business. He doesn’t like high prices 
because he fears he is not selling so many 
pieces of goods as formerly, though the 
money volume may be and in nearly all 
cases is larger. The merchant wants to sell 
more goods to a given number of people or 
more goods to a larger number of people. 

One of the largest department stores on 
the Pacific Coast recently ran an adver- 
tisement in all the local papers headed 
The High Cost of Living. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks the advertisement said: 

“What is the answer? If there is a gen- 
eral cessation in buying of all but the actual 
necessities for a moderate period produc- 
tion will catch up, the mills will not be 
operating at the higl® pressure and under 
the intense competition for material, which 
always mean increased costs, and retail 
prices will then be based on a lowered level. 

“This may seem like bad advertising— 
spending money to decrease our business— 
but we are willing to bear our part of the 
loss in an effort to solve this problem, and 
look to the future, with a more satisfactory 
and a healthier economic condition of the 
country, as our time to profit. 

“In the meantime you have some real 
needs. You have frankly been told of the 
general market conditions against which 
we must contend. Despite them, Blanks 
are as well prepared as any establishment 
in California to care for your needs. No 
efforts have been spared to get dependable 
new merchandise at prices as favorable as 
any on this coast.” 

Just how to make people more thrifty 
and less extravagant is no easy question to 
answer. Obviously the first step is to work 
with the children. Older people often are 
set in their ways but children can be taught 
to save, because both saving and spending 
are habits and if people are catight young 
enough either habit can be inculcated. 
More and more the drive is for the children. 
Corn, hog raising and poultry clubs and 
school savings banks—all these and other 
agencies are being employed. 

A class of forty school-children upon 
being asked what they would do if they had 
twenty-five cents to spend as they pleased 
spoke up in every case for movies or candy. 
But by using the club idea, by force of 
emulation, example and competition, the 
habit of saving can be introduced alongside 
the desire for movies and candy. 

Unless the adult has a strong habit and 
inclination to save it is perfectly natural 
that he should be extravagant. It must be 
remembered that the consumer is an ama- 
teur and the producer an expert and pro- 
fessional, The art of spending tends to be 
unprogressive and nonrational. It lacks 


standards. There is no supreme motive or - 


standard with the consumer such as domi- 
nates every action of the producer—namely, 
the making of a profit. Incompetent 
manufacturers and retailers are weeded 
out by their failure to make profits, but the 
inefficient and incompetent spender is not 
weeded out in any such ruthless way. 


A Coming Thrift Campaign 


Spenders become increasingly careless 
because relatively they buy fewer absolute 
necessaries and more objects in which 
style, mode, taste, quality, convenience 
and luxury play an important part. Nat- 
urally the farther away we get from the 
prime requisites of life the less faithful and 
accurate guides do our organic instincts 
prove to be. A starving man who goes into 
a store with one hundred dollars in cash 
will merely be following his primal in- 
stincts in buying meat instead of paving 
stones. Man’s instincts make certain his 
survival in such a case, but when it comes 
to buying a necktie of one pattern rather 
than another there is no guide so deep and 
true. 

Under such circumstances it is entirely 
natural that the attack upon the consumer 
should be more powerful than his defenses. 
It follows that any sort of thrift move- 
ment or campaign has hard sledding. To 
overcome this and scores of other obstacles 
against saving it is absolutely necessary 
that savings facilities should be increased, 
and made more convenient and accessible 
to the working classes, especially in the 
great industrial centers. Savings banks 
should have branches at the very gates of 
the large factories. Government savings 
stamps should continue to be sold, even if 
at a loss to the Government. 
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_ Saving will never be so popular as spend- 
ing. The Liberty Bond will always: be 
smaller in size than the piano. But if 
savings facilities can be brought close 
enough to the attention of people they will 
save far more than now. That is not enough, 
however. The worker must be taught to 
save if it can be done without any element 
of employer compulsion. Sometimes he ob- 
jects to saving because he says the money 
goes into banks controlled by his employer 
and is used to help the employer defeat 
him when he strikes. 

But on the other hand the worker ean 
look his employer in the face and defy him 
in turn far better with savings than with- 
out. The successful strike has funds be- 
hind it. The Industrial Department of the 
Y. M. C.A., which has been helping indus- 
trial workers to save and which has or- 
ganized Thrift Week, to begin January 17, 
1920, keeps pounding away at young men 
the idea that they must keep books just as 

heir employers do in order really to get 
proper treatment and attention from their 
employers. 


Blackboard Lessons in Economy 


A carpenter who made more than two 
hundred dollars a month during the war 
was obliged in the early spring of 1919 to 
take a very inferior position in a machine 
shop at $86.50 a month. There was a lull in 
building operations at the time and in any 
case he could not take outside work because 
of rheumatism. 

‘Someone is getting the difference,’ he 
said angrily to a Y worker after a talk on 
personal finances. 

He had never been up against such a 
drop in wages before and he was bitterly 
convinced that the whole social and indus- 
trial system was ‘wrong. When asked what 
he had done with his two hundred dollars 
a month while he had it he said: 

“‘T bought comforts for my family, and 
you would have done the same too.” 

““The company you are working for puts 
aside a surplus when it has big orders,” 
replied the Y man, “‘and is thus prepared 
for bad times. Let us see how you can ar- 
range your expenditures now, even with 
your present small wages, so that every- 
thing can be met. I believe we can work it 
out in such detail that you can get along 
even now and save a little.” 

Talks are given on the subject of family 
and personal budgets and a general dis- 
cussion is encouraged as to why certain ex- 
penditures should be made or not made. 
The men are asked what they spend their 
money for and often they reply defiantly, 
“For booze,” or ‘‘For shooting craps.’ 
Then they are asked why, and a vote is 
taken on the subject, and the items are put 
on a blackboard. No attempt is made to 
put morals over on them, but usually the 
vote of the meeting condemns these ex- 
penditures. After such a meeting the 
popular guy in the factory is less likely to 
be the spendthrift than before. 

Extravagance has been one of the fore- 
runners of nationaldecay. Suchis probably 
too grave a view to take of present and 
possibly only temporary conditions, but 
nevertheless the duty of the citizen in this 
connection is not to be overlooked. 

Attorney-General Palmer on being asked 
for a statement on extravagance said: 

“‘T wish that we could make Americans 
from sea to sea realize and understand that 
the war is not over. I do not mean in the 
technical sense that the treaty has not yet 
been ratified, but I mean that the great 
underlying causes of the world war and the 
unrest which followed it in Europe are 
boiling in America now more strongly than 
they were boiling when our boys were 
across the seas with their rifles upon their 
shoulders. If we could make Americans 
everywhere realize that, I am satisfied they 
would spring to the defense of the nation 
in these conditions with as patriotic and 
unselfish a devotion to the common in- 
terest as they did when Uncle Sam called 
upon them to send their boys to the front, 
to save in their own homes and to back up 
the Government in every effort that it 
makes to win the glorious victory which 
has been our country’s portion in the 
Armageddon of the nations. I wish that, 
because if the American people would un- 
derstand it thoroughly they would enter 
upon a campaign of conservation and sav- 
ing and economy which would result in 
winning this great war, which is a war not 
merely against high prices but a war 
against hunger and starvation in the cities 
and towns of our beloved land.” 
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SNUBBING 


All these cars are either 


standard equipped with 
Snubbers or have the 
frames drilled at the fac- 


tory for them. 
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MAKE THE CAR RIDE 
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Ford Government Ambulance 
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Not an accessory but 
anecessity. Becoming as 
standard as tops and wind- 
shields. 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company 
fave f. 40th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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“T’]] do the dishes,” Mary said briefly. 
“Go and get ready.” 

“T’d wipe them only Gay is coming so 
early,” Trudy explained glibly. 

“Td rather be alone.” Mary was piling 
up the pots and pans. 

“Now, deary, if you don’t feel right 
about mother’s going,” her mother resumed 
a little later as she poked her head into the 
kitchen, “just say so. But I certainly want 
to see that town burnt up; and besides, 
it’s teaching Luke history. Dear me, your 
hair is dull. Why don’t you try that stuff 
Trudy uses?” 

“Because I’m not Trudy. Good-by.” 

“You're all nerves again. I’d certainly 
let someone else do the work.” 

“‘T need a vacation.” 

“That means you want to get away from 
us. Well, I try to keep the home together. 
Leave that coffeepot just as it is; I’ll want 
a drop when I get back.” Waddling out the 
door Mrs. Faithful left Mary to assault the 
dishes and long for Steve’s return. 

“T wonder why the great plan did not 
make it possible for all folks to like their 
relatives?”? she asked herself as she finally 
hung the tea towels on the line; “or their 
star boarder?” 

Then she became engrossed in the way 
the newly-set-out plants had taken root. 
Bending over the flower beds she was 
hardly conscious that darkness had fallen 
over the earth—a heavenly, summer-cool 
darkness with veiled stars prophetic of a 
blessed shower. She repaired to the porch 
swing to dream her dreams of fluffs and 
frills, arrange a dream house and live 
therein. It should be quite unlike the 
Gorgeous Girl’s apartment—but a roomy 
sprawling affair with old furniture that was 
used and loved and shabby, well-read books, 
carefully chosen pictures, dull rugs and 
oddly shaped lamps, a shaggy old dog to lie 
before the open fireplace and be patted 
occasionally, fat blue jugs of Ragged 
Robin roses at frequent intervals. 
Perhaps there would be a baby’s toy 
left somewhere along the stairway 
leading to the nursery. When one has 
the cool of a summer’s night, a porch 
screened with roses and a comfortable 
swing, what does it matter if there 
are unlikable persons and china-shop 
apartment houses? 

Had Mary known what was taking 
place in the front parlor it would not 
have jarred her from her dreams. For 
Gaylord, resplendent in ice-cream 
flannels, and Trudy wearing an unpaid- 
for black-satin dress with red collar 
and cuffs, were both busier than the 
proverbial beavers planning their wed- 
ding. It was to be an informal and un- 
expected little affair, being the direct 
result of the Gorgeous Girl’s demands 
as to settling her household. 

“You’ve no idea how jolly easy it 
was, Babseley. There was a dressing 
case 1 know Bea will keep—it brought 
me a cool hundred commission—it 
had just come in. I plunged and 
bought two altar scarfs she can use 
for her reading stand—she likes such 
things—besides all the bona fide or- 
ders. I’ve been working for fair—and 
I’ve made over a thousand dollars.” 

Trudy kissed Babseley between his 
pale little eyes. ‘You lamb! Sure 
you won’t have to give it back or that 
they will tell?” 

“Of course not! They’d give their 
own selves away. That’s the way 
such things are always done, y’know. 
I’ve an idea that I’ll go in seriously 
for the business by and by. I don’t 
feel any compunction; I’m entitled to 
every cent of it; in fact I call it cheap 
for Bea at a thousand.” 

“But will they really pay you?”’ 
Trudy was skeptical. It seemed such 
a prodigious amount for buying a few 
trifles. 

“The Constantine credit is like the 
Bank of England. I’llhavemy money 
and we'll make our getaway before 
Bea arrives in town.” 

“Why?” Trudy did not approve 
this. The contrast between her mar- 
riage and the Gorgeous Girl’s wedding 
rankled. 

Gay hesitated. “I want to go to 
New York and see concert managers 
and father’s friends,” he evaded. 
“Then we'll visit my sister in Con- 
necticut as long as she’ll have us. 
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And when we come back—well, you’ll— 
you'll know the smart ways better.” 

He was a trifle afraid of Trudy and he 
did not know how best to advise her that 
her slips in speech and manners would be 
more easily remedied by setting her an ex- 
ample of the correct thing than by staying 
in Hanover and leading a cat-and-dog life, 
getting nowhere at all. 

Trudy kissed him again. “Hurrah for 
the eternal frolic!” she said, adding: “But 
we'll know Beatrice and Steve socially, 
won’t we?” 

“Of course!’”’ he said in helpless con- 
cession. 

His one-cylinder little brain had not yet 
reckoned with Trudy’s determination to 
conquer the social arena. He knew he must 
have her to help him; his efforts with cred- 
itors were failing sadly of late. Besides, he 
admired her tremendously; he felt like a 
rake and a deuce of a chap when they went 
out together, and he relied on her vivac- 
ity—Pep had been his pet name for her be- 
fore he originated Babseley—to carry him 
through. It really would be quite an easy 
matter to live on nothing a year until some- 
thing turned up. The graft from Beatrice 
was the open sesame, however, and the 
Gorgeous Girl would never suspect. 

“Keep right on working hard,’ Trudy 
said fondly as they kissed each other good 
night. “‘I’ll tell Mary to-morrow. I want 
to leave my big trunk here because we 
might want to stay here for a few days when 
we come back.” 

“Never !’?—masterfully pointing his cane 
at the moon. “My wife is going to have her 
own apartment. One of father’s friends has 
built several apartment houses and he’ll be 
sure to let me in.” 

“Are we dreaming?” Trudy asked, 
thinking of how indebted she was to Bea- 
trice O’Valley, yet how she envied and 
hated her. 
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“No. Babseley, I’ll phone you to- 
morrow and come down. If you see me 
flying about in a machine don’t be sur- 
prised; I’m to use their big car as much as 
I like. But it would be a little thick to 
have us seen together—just yet.” 

“T’ll see that the whole social set gets a 
draft from me that will open their eyes,”’ 
Trudy promised, loath to have him go. 

“Tf old man Constantine knew I drew 
that money down!” Gay chuckled with 
delight. ‘When his favorite after-dinner 
story is to tell how Steve O’Valley lay on 
his stomach and watched goats for an edu- 
cation.” 

“T’d hate to have my finger between his 
teeth when he learns the truth,’ Trudy 
prompted. 

She spent half the night taking inventory 
of her wardrobe, her debts and her personal 
charms, practicing airs and graces before 
her mirror and calculating how long the 
thousand would last them. All the world 
was before her, to Trudy’s way of thinking. 
She would be Mrs. Gaylord Vondeplosshe, 
and with Gay’s name and her brains— 
well, to give Trudy’s own sentiments, 
they would soon be able to carry the whole 
show in their grip. 
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(Ce sudden marriage and de- 
parture for New York caused no small 
comment. In the Faithful family Mary and 
Luke stood against Mrs. Faithful, who de- 
clared with meaning emphasis that some 
girls had more sense than others and it was 
better to marry and make a mistake the 
first time than to remain an old maid. 
With Trudy’s style and high spirits she was 
going to carry Gaylord into the front ranks 
without any effort. Luke described the 
event by saying that a bad pair of dis- 
turbers had teamed for life, and relied upon 
Mary to take up the burden of the proof. 


Beatrice Pitied Mary as All Butterflies Pity All Ants 
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‘Don’t mourn so, mother. I’m a happy 
old maid,” she insisted when the comments 
grew too numerous for her peace of mind. 
“Trudy was not the sort to blush unseen, 
and it’s a relief not to have to cover up her 
mistakes at the office. Everything will be 
serene once more. 

“As for Gay’s future—I suppose he is 
likely to bring home anything from a mouse- 
trap to a diamond tiara. I don’t pretend 
to understand his ways.” 

“Of course it isn’t like Mrs. O’Valley’s 
wedding,” her mother resumed with a 
resonant sniffle. ‘‘You’ve been so used to 
hearing about her ways that poor little 
Trudy seems cheap. Perhaps your mother 
and brother and the little home seem so 
too. But we can’t all be Gorgeous Girls, 
and I think Trudy was right to take Gay- 
lord when he had the money for a ring and 
a license.” 

“He had more than that,” Mary rumi- 
nated. ‘People don’t walk to New York.” 

“Did he win it on a horse race?’”’ Luke 
had an eye to the future. 

“Maybe his father’s friends helped him,” 
Mrs. Faithful added. 

“‘Can’t prove anything by me.” Mary 
shook her head. 

Neither Trudy nor Gaylord knew that all 
Beatrice’s bills were sent to Mary to write 
checks for; and Mary, not without a certain 
shrewdness, had her own ideas on the mat- 
ter. But it amused more than it annoyed her; 
Gay might as well have a few hundred to 
spend in getting a wife and caretaker as 
tradesmen whose weakness it was to swell 
their profits beyond all respectability. 

“T wonder where they will live.” 
Mrs. Faithful found the subject entirely too 
fascinating to let alone. 

“Not here,” her daughter assured her. 
“ And if you’d only say yes I could get such 
a sunny pretty flat where the work would 
be worlds easier.” 

“Leave my home? Never! It would 
be like uprooting an oak forest. Time 
for that when I am dead and gone.” 
The double chin quivered with indig- 
nation. “I don’t see why Trudy and 
Gay won’t come here and take the 
two front rooms.”’ 

She approved of Trudy’s views of 
life as much as she disapproved and 
was rather afraid of this young 
woman who wanted to bustle her into 
trim house dresses instead of the 
eternal wrappers. 

“T kept Trudy only because she 
needed work—and a home,” Mary 
said frankly; “and because you 
wanted her. But my salary does 
nicely for us. Besides, it would be a 
bad influence for Luke to have such a 
person as Gay about. We must make 
a man out of Luke.” 

“Don’t go upsetting him. He eats 
his three good meals a day and always 
acts like a little gentleman. You'll 
nag at him until he runs away like my 
brother Amos did.” 

“Better run away from us than run 
over us,” Mary argued; “‘but there 
is no need of planning for Trudy’s re- 
turn. Their home will be in a good 
part of the city, if it consists in merely 
hanging onto a lamp-post. You don’t 
realize that Gay is a bankrupt snob 
and married Trudy only because he 
could play off cad behind his pretty 
wife’s skirts. Men will like Trudy and 
the women ridicule and snub her until 
she finds she has a real use for her 
claws. Up to now she has only half- 
way kept them sharpened. In a few 
years you will find Mr. and Mrs. Gay- 
lord Vondeplosshe in Hanover soca 
with capital letters, hobnobbing wit 
Beatrice O’Valley and her set and 
somehow managing to exist in ele- 
gance. Don’t ask how they will do it— 
but they will. However, they would 
never. consider starting from our 
house. It would be considered get- 
ting off on a sprained ankle.” 

Mrs. Faithful gulped the rest of her 
coffee. “No one has any use for me 
because I haven’t money. Our parlor 
was good enough for them to do their 
courting in, and if they don’t come 
and see me real often I’ll write Trudy 
a letter and tell her some good plain 
facts!” 

“Be sure to say we all think Gay’s 
mother must have been awful fond of 
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children to have raised him,” Luke sug- 
gested from the offing. 

Mary tossed a sofa pillow at him and dis- 
appeared. She could have electrified her 
mother by telling her Steve was to return 
that morning, that the office was prepared 
to welcome him back, and that Mrs. 
O’Valley would be anchored at the tele- 
phone to get into communication with her 
dearest and best of friends. 

As she walked to the street car she re- 
proached herself for not having told the 
news. It was a tiny thing to tell a woman 
whose horizon was bounded by coffeepots, 
spotted wrappers and inane movies. 

*“You’re mean in spots,” Mary told her- 
self. “You know how it would have 
pleased her.”’ 

She sometimes felt a maternal compas- 
sion for this helpless dear with her double 
chins and self-sacrificing past, and she 
wondered whether her father had not had 
the same attitude during the years of nag- 
ging reproach at his lack of material! pros- 
perity. She resolved to come home that 
night with a budget of news items concern- 
ing Steve’s return, even bringing a rose 
from the floral offering that was to be 
placed on his desk. 

“ After all, she’s mother,” Mary thought, 
rounding the corner leading to the office 
building, “‘and like most of us she does the 
best she can!”’ 

She tried to maintain a calm demeanor 
in the office as she answered inquiries and 
opened the mail. But all the time she kept 
glancing at her desk clock. Half past 
nine—of course he would be late—surely 
he must come by ten. She wished she had 
flung maidenly discretion to the winds and 
worn the white-silk sport blouse she had 
just bought. But she had made herself 
dress in a crumpled waist of nondescript 
type. The floral piece on Steve’s long- 
deserted desk made her keep glancing up to 
smile at its almost funereal magnificence. 

She answered a telephone call. Yes, Mr. 
O’Valley was expected—undoubtedly he 
would wish to reserve a plate for the 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon—unless 
they heard to the contrary they could do 
so. . . . Oh, it was to include the wives 
and soon. Then reserve places for Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Valley. She hung up the receiver 
abruptly and went to making memoranda. 

Even if she demanded and would receive 
a share of Steve’s time and attention it 
would be the thankless, almost bitter por- 
tion—such as reserving plates for Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Valley or O. K.-ing Mrs. O’Valley’s 
bills. Still it was hers, awarded to her be- 
cause of keenness of brain and faithfulness 
of action. Steve needed her as much as he 
needed to come home to his miniature 
palace to watch the Gorgeous Girl display 
her latest creation, to be able to take the 
Gorgeous Girl fast in his arms and say, 
“You are mine—mine—mine!”’ very likely 
punctuating the words with kisses. Yet he 
must return each day to Mary Faithful and 
say, “You are my right-hand man.” 

“A penny for your thoughts!” 

Steve O’Valley was standing beside her. 
“You look as if work agreed with you. Say 
something nice now—that a long holiday 
has improved me!”’ 

She managed to put a shaking hand into 
his, wondering if she betrayed her thoughts. 
Being as tall as Steve she was able to look 
at him, not up at him; and there they 
stood—the handsome reckless man with 
just a suggestion of nervous tension in his 
Trish blue eyes, and the plain young woman 
in a rumpled linen blouse. 

“Ah—so I don’t please,” he bantered. 
“Well, tell us all about it. I’ve a thousand 
questions—my father-in-law says you are 
the only thing I have that he covets. How 
about that?” He led the way into his office, 
Mary following. J 

Then he fell upon his mountain of mail 
and memoranda, demands for this charity 
and that patriotic subscription, and Mary 
began a careful explanation of affairs and 
they sat talking and arguing until the 
general superintendent looked in to suggest 
that the shop might like to have Mr. 
O’Valley say hello. : 

“It’s nearly eleven,’ Steve exclaimed, 
“and we haven’t begun to say a tenth of all 
there is to discuss. See the funeral piece, 
Hodges? Why didn’t you label it ‘Rest in 

| Pieces’ and be done with it, eh? I shall 
|nOw appear to make a formal speech.” 
| Here he cut a rosebud from the big wreath 
| and handed it gravely to Mary; he cut a 
\Second one and fastened it in his own but- 
tonhole. “Lead me out, Hodges. I’ma bit 
unsteady—been playing too long.” 
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Mary stood in the doorway, one hand 
caressing the little rose. That Beatrice 
should have had the flower was her first 
thought. Then it occurred to her that 
Beatrice would have all the flowers at the 
formal affairs to be given the bridal couple, 
besides sitting opposite Steve at his own 
table. She no longer felt she had stolen the 
rose or usurped attention. 

There was a clapping of hands and the 
usual laughter which accompanies listening 
to any generous proprietor’s speech, a trifle 
forced perhaps but very jolly sounding. 
Then Steve returned to his office, to be- 
come engrossed in conversation with Mary, 
until Mark Constantine dropped in to bowl 
him off to the club for luncheon. 

“She’s kept things humming, hasn’t 
she?” Constantine asked, sinking into the 
nearest chair. 

“A prize,” Steve said proudly. ‘I don’t 
find a slip-up any place. I’ll be back at 
two, Miss Faithful, incaseanyonecalls. ... 
How is Bea?” His voice softened, 

Mary slipped away. 

“Bea doesn’t like one half of her things 
and the other half are so much better than 
the apartment that she says they don’t 
show up,” her father admitted drolly. “She 
is tired to death—so you’ll find her at 
home, my boy, with a box of candy and the 
last novel. Belle was talking her head off 
when I left the house and the girls keep 
calling her on the telephone for those little 
three-quarters-of-an-hour hello talks. It 
seems to me that for rich girls, my daughter 
and her friends are the busiest, most tired 
women I ever knew—and yet do the least.” 
He put on his hat and waited for Steve to 
open the door. : 

“T don’t pretend to understand them,” 
Steve answered. “‘Maybe that’s why I’m 
so happy. Bea fusses if the shade of 
draperies doesn’t match her gown and if 
Monster has a snarl in her precious hair it 
is cause for a tragedy. But I just grin and 
go along and presently she has forgotten all 
about it.”’ 

“T tried to get that young woman helper 
of yours to help me fix up Bea’s things,” 
Constantine complained. ‘Let’s walk to 
the club—my knees are going stiff on me.” 

“Well?” 

“She looked round the apartment and 
plain refused to put away another woman’s 
pots and pans. It was just spunk. I don’t 
know that I blame her. So Belle got that 
low order of animal life 4 

“Meaning Gaylord?” 

“Yes; and now the husband, I under- 
stand, of one of your formerly thinnest clad 
and brained clerks. Gay was in his ele- 
ment; he kept the machine working over- 
time and flattered Belle until he had 
everything his own way. Yet Beatrice 
seems quite satisfied with his achieve- 
ments.” 

“You must have been hanging round the 
house this morning.”’ 

“T couldn’t get down to brass tacks,”’ he 
admitted. “‘You’ve had her all summer— 
but you can bet your clothes you wouldn’t 
have had her if I hadn’t been willing.’ 
He slapped Steve on the shoulder good- 
naturedly. 

Steve nodded briskly. Then he sug- 
gested, “‘Bea has the New York idea rather 
strong. Has she ever hinted it to you?” 

“Don’t let that flourish, Steve. Kill it 
at the start. She knew better than to try 
to wheedle me into going. I’m smarter 
than most of the men round these parts but 
I’d be fleeced properly by the New York 
band of highbinders if I tried to go among 
them. And you’re not as good at the game 
asIlam. Not *’ He paused as if un- 
decided how much would be best to tell 
Steve. He evidently decided that generali- 
ties would be the wisest arguments, so he 
continued, ‘Don’t wince—it’s the truth, 
and there must be no secrets between us 
from now on. Besides, you’re in love and 
you can’t concentrate absolutely. My best 
advice to you is to stay home and tend to 
your knitting. 

“You and Bea can go play round New 
York all you like. Let the New York crowd 
come to see you and be entertained, they’ll 
be glad to eat your dinners and drink your 
wine if they don’t have to pay for it. We 
can get away with Hanover but we'd be 
handcuffed if we tried New York. When I 
made a hundred thousand dollars I was 
tempted to try New York instead of stay- 
ing here—to make Bea the most gorgeous 
girl in the metropolis. But horse sense 
made me pass it by and stay on my own 
home diamond. So I’ve made a good many 
more hundreds of thousands and, what’s 
to the point, I’ve kept ’em!”’ 
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Here the conversation drifted into more 
technical business detail with Steve ex- 
postulating and contradicting and Con- 
stantine frowning at his son-in-law through 
his bushy eyebrows, admiring him prodi- 
giously all the while. 


Beatrice had telephoned Steve's office, 
to be told her husband was at lunch and 
would not be in until two o’clock. 

““Have him come to our apartment,’’ she 
left word, “just as soon as he can. I am 
just leaving Mr. Constantine’s house to 
go there.”’ 

After which she began telling Aunt Belle 
good-by. 

‘Dear me, Bea, what a wonderful hat!” 
her aunt sighed. “I never saw anything 
more becoming.” 

It took ten minutes to admire Bea’s 
costume of rosewood crape and the jeweled- 
cap effect, somewhat like Juliet’s, caught 
over each ear by a pink-satin rose. 

“Steve doesn’t appreciate anything in 
the way of costumes,” she complained. 
“He just says, ‘Yes, deary, I love you, and 
anything you wear suits me.’ Quite dis- 
couraging and so different from the other 
boys.” 

“T’d call it very comfortable,” suggested 
her aunt. 

“T suppose so—but comfortable things 
are often tiresome. It is tiresome too to see 
too much of the same person. I was really 
bored to death in the Yosemite—Steve is 
so primitive—he wanted to stay there for 
days and days.” 

“Steve comes from primitive people,’’ 
her aunt said, unaware of her own humor. 

“Don’t mention it. Didn’t he force me 
to go to Virginia City, the most terrible 
little ghost world of tumbledown shacks 
and funny one-eyed one-suspendered men, 
and old women smoking pipes and wearing 
blue sunbonnets! He was actually senti- 
mental and enthusiastic about it all, trying 
to hunt up old cronies of his grandfather’s— 
I was cross as could be until we came back 
to Reno. Now Reno is interesting.” 

She spent the better part of an hour 
describing the divorcées and their ad- 
ventures. 

“Well, I’m off for home. I think I 
shall entertain the Red Cross committee 
first of all. It’s only right, I believe’’—the 
dove eyes very serious—“‘they’ve been 
under such terrible strains. I’m going to 
send a large bundle of clothes for the Ar- 
menian Relief too. Oh, aunty, the whole 
world seems under a cloud, doesn’t it? But 
I met the funniest woman in Pasadena; she 
actually teed her golf ball on a valuable 
Swiss watch her husband had given her! 
She said her only thrills in life came from 
making her husband cross.”’ 

“Was he—when he found it out?” 

““No; she was dreadfully disappointed. 
He called her a naughty child and bought 
her another!” 

When Beatrice reached the apartment she 
found Steve standing on the steps looking 
anxiously up and down the street. 

“What’s happened?” he asked, halfway 
lifting her out of the car. 

“Don’t! People will see us. I was tell- 
ing aunty about Reno. Oh, it’s so good to 
be here!”’ as she came inside her own door. 
““T hope people will let me alone the rest of 
the day. I’m just a wreck.”’ She found a 
box of chocolates and began to eat them. 

““A charming-looking wreck I'll say.” 
He stooped to kiss her. 

The rose-colored glasses were still at- 
tached to Steve’s naturally keen eyes. Like 
many persons he knew a multitude of facts 
but was quite ignorant concerning vital 
issues. He had spent his honeymoon in 
rapt and unreal fashion. He had realized 
his boyhood dream of returning to Nevada 
a rich and respected man with a fairy- 
princess sort-of wife. The deadly anesthesia 
of unreality which these get-rich-quick 
candidates of to-day indulge in at the 
outset of their struggle still had Steve in 
its clutch. He had not even stirred from 
out its influence. He had accomplished 
what he had set out to aeccomplish—and he 
was now about to realize that there is a 
distinct melancholy in the fact, that every- 
one needs an Aladdin’s window to finish. 
But under the influence of the anesthesia 
he had proposed to have an everlasting 
good time the rest of his life, like the closing 
words of a fairy tale: ‘And then the 
beautiful young princess and the brave 
young prince, having slain the seven-headed 
monster, lived happily ever, ever after!” 

With this viewpoint, emphasized by the 
natural conceit of youth, Steve had passed 
his holiday with the Gorgeous Girl. 
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“What did you want, darling?” he urged. 

“To talk to you—I want you to listen to 
my plan. You are to come with me to 
New York for the fall opera and all the 
theaters—oh, along in November. It’s 
terribly dull here. Jill Briggs and her hus- 
band and some of the others are going, and 
we can take rooms at the Astor and all be 
together and have a wonderful time!” 

“Td rather stay in our own home,’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘It’s such fun to have a real 
home. We can entertain, you know. Be- 
sides, I’m the worker and you are the 
player, and I don’t understand your sort 
of life any more than you can understand 
mine, So you must play and let me look 
on—and love me, that’s all I’ll ever ask.” 

“You're a dear,” was his reward; “but 
we'll go to New York?” 

“T’ll have to take you down and leave 
you—I’m needed at the office.” 

“But I’d be the odd one—I’d have to 
havea partner. Steve dear, you don’t have 
to grub. When we were engaged you al- 
ways had time for me.” 

““Because you had so little for me! And 
so I always shall have time for you,” the 
anesthesia causing his decision. ‘Besides, 
those were courtship days—and I wasn’t 
quite so sure of you, which is the way of all 
men.” He kissed her hair gently. 

She drew away and rearranged a lock. 
“T don’t want a husband who won’t play 
with me.” 

“We'll fix it all right, don’t worry. Now 
was that all you wanted?” 

“T want you to stay home and go driving 
with me. I want you to call on some peo- 
ple—and look at a new cellaret I’d like to 
buy. It is expensive but no one else would 
have one anywhere near as charming. I 
need you this afternoon. My head aches. 
I’m always tired.” 

“Yet you never work,” he said almost 
unconsciously. 

“My dear boy, society is the hardest 
work in the world. I’m simply dragged to 
a frazzle the end of the season. Besides, 
there is all my war work and my clubs and 
my charities. And I’ve just promised to 
take an advanced course in domestic 
science.” 

“T see,” Steve said meekly. 

“I think it is the duty of rich women to 
know all about frying things as well as 
eating them,’’ she said as she took a third 
caramel. 

“Quite true. Having money isn’t always 
keeping it.” 

“Oh, papa has loads of money—enough 
for all of us,” she remarked easily. ‘It 
isn’t that. I’d never cook if I were poor 
anyway; that would be the last thing I’d 
ever dream of doing. It’s fun to go to the 
domestic-science class as long as all my 
set go. Well—will you be a nice angel-man 
and stay home to amuse your fractious 
wife?” 

“T’ll call Miss Faithful on the phone and 
say I’m going to play hooky,” he con- 
sented. ‘“‘By the way, you must come 
down to the office and say hello to her when 
you get the time.” 

Beatrice kissed him. “Must I? I hate 
offices. Besides, Gaylord has married your 
prettiest clerk and there will be no one to 
play with me except my husband.” 

“Funny thing—that marriage,” Steve 
commented. “If it were anyone but Gay 
I’d send condolences for loading the office 
nuisance onto him.” 

“Wasn’t she any use at all?” she asked 
curiously. 

““None—always having a headache and 
being excused for the day. That was the 
only thing [ ever questioned in Mary 
Faithful—why she engaged Trudy and 
took her into her own home as a boarder.” 

“Oh, so Mary isn’t perfection? Don’t 
betoohard ontheothergirl. I’d bequiteas 
useless if I ever had to work. I’d do just 
the same—have as many headaches as the 
firm would stand for, and marry the first 
man who asked me.” 

“But think of marrying Gay!” 

“Poor old Gay—his father was a dear, 
and he is terribly well behaved. Besides, 
see how obliging he is. Your Miss Faithful 
refused to help me out, and Gay ran his 
legs off to get everything I wanted. I’ll 
never be rude to Gay as long as he amuses 
me.” 

“That’s the thing that leads them all, 
isn’t it, princess?” 


(AGTER the first round of excessively 
formal entertainments for Mr. and 
Mrs. O’ Valley, Steve found a mental hunger 
suddenly asserting itself. It was as if a 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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A New Paige Motor 


For three years the Paige engineers have 
been devoting their efforts to the development 
of a New Six-cylinder motor. With every 
facility for research and experiment, these men 
have worked with one definite object in mind— 
the production of the most efficient power plant 
in the world. 


That motor is now an accomplished fact. 
It has passed from the laboratory to the road 
and there it has been tested mercilessly and 
continuously. It has been subjected to every 
stress and strain that brutal driving might 
suggest, but in each instance it has emerged with 
a flawless record. 


These long, exhaustive tests have convinced 
us that the new Paige Motor is indeed the 


most efficient of all light sixes. In economy of 
operation, hill climbing ability, acceleration and 
flexibility it has far surpassed any power plant 
developed by this organization. 


Best of all it is an original Paige product— 
conceived by Paige engineers and built by Paige 
mechanics in the Paige shops. In it we have 
incorporated every approved feature that is 
known to automotive engineering. 


In brief, it represents the sum total of current 
engineering knowledge. It expresses accurately 
and completely the tremendous strides of 
scientific development during the entire war 
period. It is a strictly modern achievement— 
a product of the combined genius of two 
continents. 
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arm hand were asked to subsist upon a 
liet of weak tea and wafers. 

In the first place no masculine mind ean 
juite admit the superiority of a feminine 
nind when it concerns handling said mas- 
vuline _mind’s business affairs. Though 
3teve insisted that Mary had done quite 
is well as he would have done, he told 
1imself secretly that he must get down to 
yard work and go over the letters and 
nemoranda which had developed during 
iis absence. 

With quiet amusement Mary had agreed 
o the investigation, watching him prowl 
umong the files with the same tolerant at- 
itude she would have entertained toward 
uuke had he insisted he could run the house- 
10ld more efficiently than a mere sister. 

“Poor tired boy,”’ she used to think when 
jteve would come into the office with a 
agged look on his handsome face and new 
ines steadily growing across his forehead. 
‘You don’t realize yet—you haven’t be- 
run to realize.” 

And Steve trying to catch up with work 
ind plan for the future, to respond gra- 
‘iously to every civic call made upon him, 
vould find himself enmeshed in a desperate 
»ombination of Beatrice’s dismay over the 
ut of her new coat, her delight at the last 
scandal, her headaches, the special order 
or glacé chestnuts he must not forget, the 
jemand that he come home for luncheon 
just because she wanted him to talk to, the 
New York trip looming ahead with Bea 
soaxing him to stay the entire time and let 
ousiness slide along as it would. All the 
while the anesthesia of unreality was les- 
sening in its effect now that he had attained 
ais goal. 

The rapt adoration he felt for his wife 
was in a sense a rather subtle form of 
2gotism he felt for himself. The Gorgeous 
Girl or rather any Gorgeous Girl personified 
his starved dreams and frantic ambitions. 
He had turned his face toward such a goal 
for so many tense years, goading himself 
on and breathing in the anesthesia of in- 
difference and unreality to all else about 
him that having obtained it he now paused 
exhausted and about to make many dis- 
conecerting discoveries. Had the Gorgeous 
Girl had hair as black as his own or a nose 
such as Mary Faithful’s she would have 
still been his goal, symbol of his aims. 

Having finished the long battle Steve 
now felt an urge to begin to battle for 
something else besides wealth and social 
position. He felt ill at ease in Beairice’s 
salon and among her friends, who all 
seemed particularly inane and ridiculous, 
who were all just as busy and tired and 
nervous as Beatrice was for some strange 
reason, and who considered it bourgeoisie 
not to smoke and common to show any 
natural sentiment or emotion. He soon 
found it was quite the thing to display the 
temperament of an oyster when any vital 
issue was discussed or any play, for ex- 
ample, had a scene of inspiring words. A 
queer little smirk or titter was the proper 
applause, but one must wax enthusiastic 
and superlative over a clever burglary, a 
new-style dance, a chafing-dish concoction 
or a risqué story retold in drawing-room 
language. 

Before his marriage Beatrice had always 
been terribly rushed and he had had more 
time in which to work and glow with pride 
at the nearing of his goal. She kept him at 
arm’s length very cleverly anchored with 
the two-carat engagement ring and Steve 
had to fight for time and plead for an 
audience. It fired his imagination, making 
him twice as keen for the final capture. 

But when two persons live in the same 
apartment, notwithstanding the eleven 
rooms and so on, a monotony of existence 
pervades even the grandeur of velvet- 
paneled walls. There are the inevitable 
three meals a day to be gone through 
with—five meals if tea and a supper party 
are counted. There are the same ever- 
rising questions as to the cook’s honesty 
and the chauffeur’s graft in the matter of 
buying new tires. There are just so many 
persons who have to be wined and dined 
and who revenge themselves by doing like- 
wise to their former host, the everlasting 
exchanging of courtesies and pleasantries— 
all the dull, decent habits of ultra living. 

Steve found his small store of possessions 
huddled into a corner, his pet slippers and 
gown graciously bestowed upon a passing 
panhandler and he was obliged to don a 
very correct gray ‘‘shroud,” as he named it 
in thankless terms, and to put his cigar and 
\cigar ashes into something having the ear- 
marks of an Etruscan coal scuttle, though 
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Beatrice said it was a priceless antique Gay 
had bought for a song! There were many 
times when Stéve would have liked to roam 
about his house in plebeian shirt sleeves, 
eat a plain steak and French-fried potatoes 
with a hunk of homemade pie as a finish 
and spend the evening in that harmless 
disorderly fashion known to men of doing 
nothing but stroll about, smoking, playing 
semipopular records, reading the papers, 
and very likely having another hunk of pie 
at bedtime. 

Besides all this there were the topics of 
the day to discuss. During his courtship 
love was an all-absorbing topic. There 
were many questions that Beatrice asked 
that required intricate and tiring answers. 
During the first six weeks of living at the 
apartment Steve realized a telling differ- 
ence between men and women is that a 
woman demands a specific case—you must 
rush special incidents to back up any 
theory you may advance—whereas men 
for the most part are content with abstract 
reasoning and supply their own incidents if 
they feel inclined. Also that a finely bred 
fragile type of woman such as Beatrice 
inspires both fear and a maudlin sort of 
sympathy, and that a man is prevented from 
crossing such a one to any great extent 
since men are as easily conquered by 
maudlin sympathy as by fear. 

When a yellow-haired child with dove- 
colored eyes manages to squeeze out a tear 
and at the same moment depart in wrath 
to her room and lock the doors, refusing to 
answer—the trouble being why in heaven’s 
name must a pound-and-a-half spaniel 
called Monster, nothing but a flea-bearing 
dust mop, do nothing but sit and yap for 
chocolates?—what man is going to dare do 
otherwise than suppress a little profanity 
and then go and whisper apologies at the 
keyhole? 

After several uncomfortable weeks of this 
sort of mental chaos Steve determined to 
do what many business men do—particu- 
larly the sort starting life in an orphan 
asylum and ending by having residence pipe 
organs and Russian wolfhounds frolicking 
at their heels—to bury himself in his work 
and defend his seclusion by never refusing 
to write a check for his wife. When he 
finally reached this decision he was con- 
scious of a strange joy! 

Everything was a trifle too perfect to 
suit Steve. The entire effect was that of 
the well-set stage of a society drama. Bea- 
trice was too correctly gowned and coif- 
fured, always upstage if anyone was about, 
her highly pitched, thin voice saying super- 
lative nothings upon the slightest provoca- 
tion; or else she was dissolving into tears 
and tantrums if no one was about. 

Steve could not grasp the wherefore of 
having such stress laid upon the exact posi- 
tion of a floor cushion or the color scheme 
for a bridge luncheon—he would have so 
rejoiced in really mediocre table service, in 
less precision as to the various angles of the 
shades or the unrumpled condition of the 
rugs. Hehad not the oasis Mark Constan- 
tine had provided for himself when he kept 
his room of old-fashioned trappings apart 
from the rest of the mansion. 

Steve needed such a room. He planned 
almost guiltily upon building a shack in the 
woods whither he could run when things 
became too impossible for his peace of 
mind. If he could convince his wife that a 
thing was smart or different from everv- 
thing else its success and welcome in their 
house were assured. But an apple pie, a 
smelly pipe, a maidless dinner table or a 
disorderly den had never been considered 
smart in Beatrice’s estimation, and Steve 
never attempted to change her point of 
view. 

Beatrice wondered, during moments of 
seriousness, how it was that this handsome 
cave man of hers rebelled so cleverly against 
the beauty and correctness of the apart- 
ment and yet never really disgraced her, 
as her own father would havedone. It gave 
her added admiration for Steve though 
she felt it would be a mistake to tell him 
so. She did not believe in letting her hus- 
band see that she was too much in love 
with him. 

Despite his growls and protests about 
this and that, and his ignorance as to the 
things in life Beatrice counted paramount, 
Steve adapted himself to the new environ- 
ment with a certain poise that astonished 
everyone. The old saying ‘‘Every Basque 
a noble” rang true in this descendant of a 
dark-haired romantic young woman whom 
his grandfather had married. There was 
blood in Steve which Beatrice might have 
envied had she been aware of it. But Steve 
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was in ignorance, and very willingly so, re- 
garding his ancestors. There had merely 
been “‘my folks’’—which began and ended 
the matter. 

Still it was the thoroughbred strain 
which the Basque woman had given her 
grandson that enabled Steve to be master 
of his house even if he knew very little of 
what it was all about. It was fortunate for 
his peace of mind—and pocketbook—that 
Beatrice had accented the general rumor 
of a goat-tending ancestry and pried no 
further. Had she ever glimpsed the gene- 
alogy tables of the Benefacio family, from 
which Steve descended, she would have had 
the best time of all; coats of arms and 
family crests and mottoes would have been 
the vogue, a trip to the Pyrenees would 
have followed, mantillas and rebozos would 
have crowded her wardrobe and Steve 
would have been forced to learn Spanish 
and cultivate a troubadourish air. 

Moreover, the Gorgeous Girl was not 
willing that her husband should be buried 
in business. She could not have so good a 
time without him—besides, it was meet 
that he acquire polish. Her father was a 
different matter; everyone knew his ways 
and would be as likely to try to change the 
gruff harsh-featured man as to try to sur- 
vey Gibraltar with a penny ruler. Now 
Beatrice had married Steve because cave 
men were rather the mode, cave men who 
were wonderfully successful and had no 
hampering relatives. Besides, her father 
favored Steve and he would not have been 
amiable had he been forced to accept a 
son-in-law of whom he did not approve. 
Mark Constantine had never learned gra- 
ciousness of the heart, nor had his child. 

So Beatrice proceeded to badger Steve 
whenever he pleaded business, with the 
result that she kept dropping in at his office, 
sometimes bringing friends, coaxing him to 
close his desk and come and play for the 
rest of the day. Sometimes she would peek 
in at Mary Faithful’s office and baby talk— 
for Steve’s edification—something like this: 

“Tse a naughty dirl—I is—want some- 
body to play wif me—want to be amoosed. 
Do oo care? Nice, busy lady—big brain.” 

Often she would bring a gift for Mary in 
her surface, generous fashion—a box of 
candy or a little silk handkerchief. She 
pitied Mary as all butterflies pity all ants, 
and she little knew that as soon as she had 
departed Mary would open the windows to 
let fresh air drive out distracting perfume, 
and would look at the useless trifle on her 
desk with scornful amusement. 

Before the New York trip Steve took 
refuge in his first deliberate lie to his wife. 
He had lied to himself throughout his 
courtship but was most innocent of the 
offense. 

“Tf Mrs. O’Valley telephones or calls 
please say I have gone out to the stock- 
yards,” he told Mary. “And will you lend 
me your office for the afternoon? I’m so 
rushed I must be alone where I can work 
without interruption.” 

Mary gathered up her papers. ‘“‘I’ll keep 
you under cover.” She was smiling. 

‘“What’s the joke?”’ 

“T was thinking of how very busy idle 
people always are and of how much time 
busy people always manage to make for the 
idle people’s demands.” 

He did not answer until he had collected 
his work materials. Then he said, ‘‘I should 
like to know just what these idle people 
do with themselves but I shall never have 
the time to find out.’ He vanished into 
Mary’s office, banging the door. 

Beatrice telephoned that afternoon, only 
to be given her husband’s messaze. 

“T’ll drive out to the stockyards and get 
him,’”’ she proposed. 

“He went with some men and I don’t 
believe I’d try it if I were you,’’ Mary 
floundered. 

“‘T see. Well, have him call me up as 
soon as he comesin. It is very important.” 

When Steve reached home that night he 
found Beatrice in a well developed pout. 
“Didn’t you get my message?” she de- 
manded sharply. 

‘Just as I was leaving the office. I looked 
in there on—on my way back. I sawnouse 
in telephoning then. What was it, dear?”’ 

“It’s too late now. You have ruined my 
day.” 

“Sorry. What is too late?” 

“‘T wanted you to go to Amityville with 
me; there is a wonderful astrologer there 
who casts life horoscopes. He predicted 
this whole war and the Bolsheviki and 
bombs and everything, and I wanted him 
to do ours. Alice Twill says he is positively 
uncanny.” 
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Steve shook his head. ‘‘No long-haired 
coconut throwers for mine,”’ he said briefly, 
unfolding his paper. 

“But I wanted you to go.” 

““Well, I do not approve of such things; 
they are a waste of time and money.”’ 

“T have my own money,” she informed 
him curtly. 

Steve laid aside the paper. 
known that for some time.”’ 

“Besides, it is rude to refuse to call me 
when I have asked you to do so. It makes 
me ridiculous in the eyes of your em- 
ployees.”’ 

Recalling the shift of offices Steve sup- 
pressed a smile. ‘‘It was nothing impor- 
tant, Bea, and I am mighty busy. Your 
father never had time to play; he worked a 
great deal harder than I have worked.” 

“‘T can’t help that. You must not expect 
me to be a little stay-at-home. You knew 
that before we were even engaged. Besides, 
I’m no child 4 

“No, but you act like one.’”’ He spoke 
almost before he thought. ‘‘You are a 
woman nearly twenty-six years old, yet 
you haven’t the poise of girls eighteen that 
I have known. Still, they were farm or 
working girls. I’ve sometimes wondered 
what it is that makes you and your friends 
always seem so childish and naive—at 
times. Aren’t you ever going to grow up— 
any of you?” 

“Do you want a pack of old women?” 
she demanded. ‘‘How can you find fault 
with my friends? You seem to forget how 
splendidly they have treated you.” 

A cave man must be muzzled, hand- 
cuffed and under the anesthetic of unreality 
and indifference to be a satisfactory hus- 
band for a modern Gorgeous Girl. 

‘““Why shouldn’t they treat me splen- 
didly? I have never robbed or maltreated 
any of them. Tell me something. It is 
time we talked seriously. We can’t exist on 
the cream-puff kind of conversation. What 
in the world has your way of going through 
these finishing schools done for you?” 

The dove-colored eyes flickered angrily. 
“T had a terribly good time,” she began. 
“Besides, it’s the proper thing—girls don’t 
come out at twenty and marry off and iet 
that be the end of it. You really have a 
much better time now if you wait until 
you are twenty-five, and then you some- 
how have learned how to be a girl for an 
indefinite period. As for the finishing 
school in America—well, we had a won- 
derful sorority.”’ 

“T’ve met college women who were clear- 
headed persons deserving the best and 
usually attaining it—but I’ve never taken 
a microscope to the sort of women playing 
the game from the froth end. I’m wonder- 
ing what your ideas were.”’ 

“You visited me—you met my friends— 
my chaperons—you wrote me each day.” 

“T was in love and busy making my 
fortune. I was as shy as a backwoods 
product—you know that—and afraid you 
would be carried off by someone else before 
I could come up to the sum your father 
demanded of me. I have nothing but a 
hazy idea as to a great many girls of all 
sorts and sizes—and mostly you.” 

“Well, we had wonderful lectures and 
things; and I had a wonderful crush on 
some of the younger teachers—that is a 
great deal of fun.” 

“Crushes?” 

“You must have crushes unless you’re a 
nobody—and there’s nothing so much a 
lark, You select your crush and then you 
rush her. J had a darling teacher; she is 
doing war work in Paris now. She was a 
doll. I adored her the moment I saw her 
and I sent her presents and left flowers in 
her room, orchids on Sundays, until she 
made me stop. One day a whole lot of us 
who had been rushing her clipped off locks 
of our hair and fastened them in little gauze 
bags and we strung a doll clothesline across 
her room and pinned the little bags on it 
and left a note for her saying, ‘Your scalp 
line!’”’ 

“What did that amount to?” 

“Oh, it was fun. And I had another 
crush right after that one. Then some of 
the classes were interesting. I liked psy- 
chology best of all because you could fake 
the answers and cram for exams more 
easily. Math. and history require facts. 
There was one perfectly thrilling experience 
with fish. You know fish distinguish colors, 
one from the other, and are guided by color 
sense rather than a sense of smell. We had 
red sticks and green sticks and blue sticks 
in a tank of fish, and for days we put the 
fish food on the green sticks and the fish 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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THE. Stewart Motor Corporation, in seven 

years, has taken rank among the world’s 

leaders in truck building. An astounding 
growth—an industrial achievement. 


Last year the world paid over $9,000,000 
for Stewart trucks and wanted more. This 
year, in a vast new plant, Stewart produc- 


tion will probably exceed $16,000,000. 


\ Phenomenal? Yes, but inevitable. 


For Stewart design eliminates hundreds of 
really needless parts, not only saving $200 to 
$300 in first cost, but producing a stronger 
truck, simpler to operate and more economical 
as to gasoline, oil, 
tire and repair costs. 


Stewart owners are not merely pleased 


with the truck’s every-day performance. They 
are enthusiastic. Hundreds of firms that be- 
gan with one truck are now operating large 
fleets of Stewarts. 


The Stewart problem has always been how 
to build trucks fast enough to supply the de- 
mand. But the great plant shown below has 
more than doubled facilities for producing 
Stewart quality trucks. 


These two large plants are devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of Stewart quality trucks. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. *% 
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would swim right over to get it, and then 
we put it on the red sticks and they still 
swam over to the green sticks and waited 
round—so it was recognizing color and not 
the food.- And a lot of things like that.” 

Steve laughed. “I hope the fish wised up 
in time.” 

Beatrice looked at him disapprovingly. 
“Tf you had gone to college it might have 
made a great difference,”’ she said. 

“Possibly,” he admitted; ‘but I’ll let 
the rest of the boys wait on the fishes. Did 
you go to domestic science this morning?” 

“Yes, it was omelet. Mine was like 
leather, The gas stove makes my head 
ache. But we are going to have a Roman 
pageant to close the season—all about a 
Roman matron, and that will be lots of 
fun. 

“You eat too much candy; that is what 
makes your head ache,” he corrected. 

She pretended not to hear him. ‘It is 
time to dress.”’ 

“Don’t say there’s a party to-night,” he 
begged. 

“Of course there is, and you know it. 
The Homers are giving a dinner for their 
daughter. Everyone is to wear their cos- 
tumes wrong side out. Isn’t that clever? 
I laid out a white-linen suit for you—it will 
look so well turned inside out; and I am 
going to wear an organdie that has a won- 
derful satin lining. There is no reason why 
we must be frumps.”’ 

“Yd rather stay home and play crib- 
bage,’”’ Stevesaid almost wistfully. ‘‘There’s 
a rain creeping up. Let’s not go!” 

“T hate staying home when it is rain- 
ing.” Beatrice went into her room to try 
the effect of a sash wrong side out. ‘‘It is 
so dull in a big drawing-room when there 
are just two people,” she added as Steve 
appeared in the doorway. 

*““Two people make a home,” he found 
himself answering. 

The Gorgeous Girl glanced at him 
briefly, during which instant she seemed 
quite twenty-six years old and the spoiled 
daughter of arich man—the childish, sense- 
less part of her had vanished. ‘‘ Would you 
please take Monster into the kitchen for 
her supper?” she asked almost insolently. 

So the owner of the O’Valley leather 
works found his solace in tucking the 
pound-and-a-half spaniel under his arm and 
trying to convince himself that he was all 
wrong and a self-made man must keep a 
watch on himself lest he become a boor! 


The day the O’ Valleys left for New York 
in company with three other couples Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaylord Vondeplosshe arrived in 
Hanover, having visited until their wel- 
come was not alone worn out but impos- 
sible ever to be replaced. A social item in 
the evening paper stated that they had 
taken an apartment at the Graystone and 
would be at home to their friends—who- 
ever they might be. 

If Gay’s club and his friends had deter- 
mined merely to be polite and not welcome 
his wife, Trudy had determined that they 
would not only welcome her but insist 
upon being helpful to them; as for her 
former associates—they would be treated 
to a curt bow. This, however, did not in- 
clude the Faithfuls. Mary was not to 
be ignored, nor did Trudy wish to ignore 
her. All the good that was in Trudy re- 
sponded to Mary’s goodness. She never 
tried to lie to Mary—no one did more than 
once. Nor did she try to flatter her. She 
was truly sorry for Mary’s colorless life, 
really grieved that Mary would not consent 
to shape her eyebrows. But she respected 
her, and it was to Mary’s house that Mrs. 
Vondeplosshe repaired shortly after her 
arrival. 

It was quite true that Beatrice Con- 
stantine would have developed much as 
Trudy had were the pampered person com- 
pelled to earn her living, and, like Trudy too, 
would have married a half portion, bank- 
rupt snob. As Trudy dashed into the 
Faithful living room, kissing Mary and her 
mother and shaking a finger at Luke, Mary 
thought what a splendid imitation she was 
of Beatrice returning from her honeymoon. 

“As pretty as a picture,’ Mrs. Faithful 
declared, quite chirked up by the bridal 

-atmosphere. ‘‘How do you do it, Trudy? 
_And why didn’t you write us something 
| besides postals? They always seem like 
| printed handbills to me.” 

“Especially mine,’ Luke protested. “One 
of Sing Sing with the line: ‘I am thinking 

j of you.’ ” ; 

Trudy giggled. ‘I didn’t have a minute 

| and I bought postals in flocks. Oh, I adore 
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New York! «I’m wild to live there. I 
nearly passed away in New England, but 
of course we had to stay as long as they 
would have us.” 

She looked at herself in a mirror, con- 
scious of Mary’s amused expression. She 
wore a painfully bright-blue tailored suit— 
she had made the skirt herself and hunted 
up a Harlem tailor to do the jacket— 
round-toed, white-leather shoes stitched 
with bright blue, white-silk stockings, an 
aviatrix cap of blue suéde, and a white fox 
fur, purchased at half price at a fire sale. 

“T haven’t any new jewelry except my 
wedding ring,’ she mourned. “I expected 
Gay’s sister to give me one of her mother’s 
diamond earrings—I think she might have. 
They are lovely stones—but she never made 
a move that way—she’s horrid. As soon 
as I can afford to be independent I shall cut 
her, for she did her best to politely ask us 
to leave.”’ 

“You were there several weeks, weren’t 
you?” Mary ventured. 

“Yes—I grew tame. I learned a lot from 
her—I was pretty crude in some ways.” 
Which was true. Trudy was quite as well- 
bred looking, at first glance, as the Gorgeous 
Girl. ‘It is always better to get your ex- 
perience where the neighbors aren’t watch- 
ing. I didn’t lose a minute. If I never did 
an honest day’s work for Steve O’Valley I 
worked like a steam engine learning how to 
be a real lady, the sort Gay tried to marry 
but couldn’t!”’ 

“As if you weren’t a little lady at all 
times,’’ Mrs. Faithful added. 

“Of course we are stony broke, but Gay’s 
brother-in-law just had to loan us some 
money in order to have us go. They gave 
us fifty dollars for a wedding present. Well, 
it was better than nothing. Gay has talked 
to a lot of concert managers and he’s going 
to have some wonderful attractions next 
season. People have never taken Gaylord 
seriously; he really has had to discover 
himself and he is ——” 

“‘Are you practicing small talk on me?”’ 
Mary asked. 

“You’vesaidit,”” Trudy admitted. ‘“‘That, 
last is the way I’m going to talk about 
Gaylord to his friends. I’ll make him a 
success if he will only mind me. Just 
think—I’ll be calling on Beatrice O’ Valley 
before long! She will have to know me 
because Gay helped furnish her apartment 
and was one of her ushers. It will mean 
everything for us to know her—and I’m 
never going to appear at all down and out 
either. People never take you seriously if 
you seem to need money. Debt can’t 
frighten me. I was raised onit. All I need 
is Gay’s family reputation and my own 
hair and teeth and I’ll breezein beforeany of 
the other entries. I came to ask if you won’t 
come to see where I live?”” She smiled her 
prettiest. “‘Gay is at his club and we can 
talk.. It was quite a bomb in the enemies’ 
camp when he married—people just can’t 
dun a married man like they do a bachelor.”’ 

“‘T’ll come next week.’” Mary tried put- 
ting off the evil day. - 

“No—now. I want your advice—and 
to show you my clothes.” 

“You will have clothes, Trudy, when 
you don’t have food.” 

““You have to these days—no good time 
unless you do.” 

She kissed Mrs. Faithful and promised 
to have them all up for dinner. Then she 
tucked her arm in Mary’s and pranced 
down the street with her, talking at top 
speed of how horrid it was they had to 
walk and not drive in a cab like Beatrice, 
and concluding with a dissertation on Gay- 
lord’s mean disposition. 

“T’m not mean, Mary, unless I want 
to accomplish something—but Gaylord is 
mean on general principle. He sulks and 
tells silly lies when you come to really 
know him. Oh, I’m not madly in love— 
but we can get along without throwing 
things. It’s better than marrying a clod- 
hopper who couldn’t show me anything 
better than his mother’s green-plush par- 
lor.” 

“‘Doesn’t it seem hard to have to pre- 
tend to love him?” 

“‘No, he’s so stupid,’”’ said the debonair 
Mrs. Vondeplosshe as she brought Mary 
up before the entrance of the Graystone, a 
cheap apartment house with a marble en- 
trance that extended only a quarter of the 
way up; from there on ordinary wood and 
marbleized paper finished the deed. The 
Vondeplosshes had arear apartment. Their 
windows looked upon ash cans and delivery 
entrances, the front apartments with their 
bulging bay windows being twenty-five dol- 
lars a month more rent. As it was they 
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were paying forty-five, and were very lucky 
to have the chance to pay it. 

Trudy unlocked the door with a flourish. 
All that Trudy had considered as really 
essential to the making of a home was a 
phonograph and a pier glass; the rest was 
simple—rent a furnished place and wear 
out someone else’s things. The bandbox of 
a place with four cell-like rooms was by 
turns pitiful and amusing to Mary Faithful. 

“We are just starting from _here,’’ 
Trudy reminded her as she watched the 
gray eyes flicker with humor or narrow 
with displeasure. ‘‘Wait and see—we’ll 
soon be living neighbor to the O’Valleys. 
Besides, there is such an advantage in 
being married. You don’t have to worry 
for fear you'll be an ——” 

“Old maid,” finished Mary. ‘Out with 
it! You can’t frighten me. I hope you and 
Gay never try changing your minds at the 
same time, for it would be a squeeze.”’ 

She selected a fragile gilt chair in the 
tiny living room with its imitation fireplace 
and row of imitation painted books in the 
little bookcase. This was in case the 
tenants had no books of their own—which 
the Vondeplosshes had not. If they pos- 
sessed a library they could easily remove 
the painted board and give it to the janitor 
for safekeeping. There were imitation 
Oriental rugs and imitation-leather chairs 
and imitation-mahogany furniture, plated 
silver, and imitations of china and of linen 
were to be found in the small three-cornered 
dining room, which resembled a penurious 
wedge of cake, Mary thought as she tried 
saying something polite. The imitation 
extended to the bedroom with its wall bed 
and built-in chiffonier and dresser of gaudy 
walnut. Trudy had promptly cluttered up 
the last-mentioned article with smart- 
looking cretonne and near-ivory toilet arti- 
cles. There was even a pathetic little ward- 
robe trunk they had bought for $28.75 in 
New York, and Trudy had painstakingly 
soaked off old European hotel labels she 
had found on one of Gay’s father’s satchels 
and repasted them on the trunk to give the 
impression of travel and money. 

The kitchen was nothing but a dark hole 
with a rusty range and nondescript pots 
and pans. “Being in the kitchen gets me 
nothing, so why bother about it?” Trudy 
explained, hardly opening the door. ‘“‘We 
have no halls or furnace to care for, and an 
apartment house sounds so well when you 
give an address. I wish we could have 
afforded a front one; it will be hard to 
have people elimbing through the back 
halls. I have put in a good supply of 
canned soups and vegetables and powdered 
puddings, and we can save a lot on our 
food. We'll be invited out too, and when 
we eat at home I can get a meal in a few 
minutes and J’ll make Gay wash the dishes. 
Besides, I have a wonderful recipe for 
vanishing cream that his sister bought in 
Paris, and I’m going to have a little busi- 
ness myself, making it to supply to a few 
select customers as a favor. I’ll sell small 
jars for a dollar and large ones for three, 
and I can make liquid face powder too. Oh, 
we won’t starve. And if you could wait for 
the money I know I owe you 

“Call it a wedding present,’”” Mary said 
briefly. 

“You lamb!” 

Trudy fell on her neck, and was in the 
throes of explaining how grateful she was 
and how she had an evening dress modeled 
after one of Gay’s sister’s, which cost seven 
hundred dollars before the war, when Gay 
appeared—very debonair and optimistic 
in -his checked suit, velours hat and 
toothpick-toed tan shoes, and his pale little 
eyes were quite animated as he kissed 
Trudy and dutifully shook hands with 
Mary, explaining that the Hunters of Ar- 
cadia had just offered him a clerical posi- 
tion at the club, ordering supplies and 
making out bills, and so on—because he was 
married, very likely. It would pay forty a 
month and his lunches. 

“And only take up your mornings! You 
can slip extra sandwiches in your pockets 
for me, deary. I'll give you a rubber- 
pocketed vest for a Christmas present,”’ 
Trudy exclaimed. ‘Oh, I say everything 
in front of Mary—she knows what we 
really are!” 

At which Mary fled, with the general 
after impression of pale, wicked eyes and a 
checked suit and a dashing red-haired young 
matron with a can opener always on hand, 
and the fact that the Vondeplosshes were 
going to lay siege to the O’Valleys as soon 
as possible. 

Mary decided that it was a great privi- 
lege to be a profane lady concealing a 


heartache, compared to other alternatives. 
At least heartaches were quite real. 
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T WAS almost Christmas week before 

the realization of Trudy’s ambition to 
have Beatrice call upon her as the wife of 
Gaylord Vondeplosshe instead of an unim- 
portant employee of her own husband. 
Trudy counted upon Beatrice to help her 
far more than Gaylord dared to hope. 

“Bea is like all her sort,’ he warned 
Trudy when the point of Beatrice’s having 
to invite the Vondeplosshes for dinner was 
close at hand; ‘‘she is crazy about herself 
and her money. She would cheat for ten 
cents and then turn right round and buy a 
thousand-dollar dress without questioning 
the price.” 

Which was true. Beatrice had never had 
to acquire any sense of values regarding 
either money or character. By turns she 
was penurious and lavish, suspecting a 
maid of stealing a sheet of notepaper and 
then writing a handsome check for a charity 
in which she had only a passing interest. 
She would send her soiled finery to relief 
committees and when someone told her 
that satin slippers and a torn chiffon frock 
were not practical she would say in injured 
astonishment: 

‘‘Sell them and use the money. 
have practical clothes.” 

If a maid pleased her Beatrice pampered 
her until she became overbearing, and there 
would be a scene in which the maid would 
be told to*pack her things and depart with- 
out any prospect of a reference; and some- 
one else would be rushed into her place, 
only to have the same experience. Beatrice 
was like most indulged and superfluously 
rich women, both unreasonableand foolishly 
lenient in her demands. She had no sched- 
ule, no routine, no rules either for herself 
or others. She had been denied the chance 
of developing and discovering her own limi- 
tations and abilities. She expected her 
maids and her friends to be at her beck and 
call twenty-four hours out of the twenty- 
four;she would not accept an excuse of being 
unfitted by illness for some task or of not 
knowing how to do any intricate, unheard- 
of thing which it suddenly occurred to her 
must be done. 

When a servant would plead her case 
Beatrice always told her that for days at a 
time she left her alone in her beautiful home 
with nothing to do but keep it clean and 
eat up all her food and very likely give 
parties and use her talking machine and 
piano—which was quite true—and that she 
must consider this when she was asked to 
stay on duty until three or four o’clock in 
the morning or be up at five o’clock with an 
elaborate breakfast for Beatrice and her 
friends just returning from a fancy-dress 
ball. 

On a sunny day she often sent the maids 
driving in her ear, and if a blizzard came 
up she was certain to ask them to walk 
downtown to match yarn for her, not even 
offering car fare. She would borrow small 
sums and stamps from them and deliber- 
ately forget to pay them back, at the same 
time giving her cook a forty-dollar hat 
because it made her own self look too old. 
She had never had anyone but herself to 
rely upon for discipline and whenever she 
wanted anything she had merely to ask for 
it. When anything displeased her it was 
removed without question. 

American business men do not always 
toil until they are middle-aged for the re- 
ward of being made a fool of by a chorus girl 
or an adventuress. That belongs to yellow- 
backed penny-dreadfuls and Sunday- 
supplement tales of breach-of-promise suits. 
More often the daughter of the business 
man is both the victim and the vampire of 
his own shortsighted neglectfulness. The 
business man expresses it as “‘ working like 
a slave to give her the best in the land.’ 
And sometimes, as in the case of Steve 
O’Valley, it is his own wife instead of a 
blond soul mate who lures him to destruc- 
tion in six installments. 

When Beatrice first knew of Gaylord’s 
return she was inclined to pay no attention 
to his wife, despite her remarks to Steve. 
Then Gaylord telephoned and she had him 
up for afternoon tea, during which he told 
her all about it. He was very diplomatic in 
his undertaking. He pictured Trudy as a 
diamond in the rough, and in subtle careful 
fashion gave Beatrice to understand that 
just as she had married a diamond in the 
rough—with a Virginia City grandfather 
and a Basque grandmother and the cham- 
pion record of goat tending—so he too had 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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been democratic enough to put aside prece- 
dent and marry a charming unspoiled 
little person with both beauty and ability, 
and certainly he was to be congratulated, 
since he had married for love alone, 
Truletta knowing full well his unfortunate 
and straitened circumstances... . Yes, 
her people lived in Michigan but were 
uncongenial. Still, there was good blood in 
the family; only it was a long way back, 
probably as far back as the age of spear 
fighting, and he relied upon Beatrice, his 
old playmate, to sympathize with and up- 
hold his course. 

Secretly annoyed that the tables had 
been so skillfully turned, yet not willing to 
admit it to this pale-eyed morsel, Beatrice 
was obliged to say she would call upon his 
mene ask them for dinner the following 
week. 

Gaylord fairly floated home, to find 
Trudy remodeling a dress, scraps of fur and 
shreds of satin on the floor. 

“Babseley, she’s coming to call to- 
morrow!” he said joyfully, hanging up his 
velours hat and straddling a little gilt chair. 

“Really? I wish we had a better place. 
I feel at a disadvantage. Ifit werea man I 
wouldn’t mind. I could act humble and 
brave—that sort of dope. Butit never goes 
with a woman; you have to bully a rich 
woman, and I’m wondering if I can.” 

“T did,” he said, his pale eyes twinkling 
with delight. “It was easy too. I dragged in 
O’Valley’s orphan-asylum days and all, and 
how we both married diamonds in the 
rough. Woof, how she squirmed!” He 
rose and went to the absurd little buffet, 
pouring out two glasses of red ink and gulp- 
ing down one of them. ‘I wish I had 
O’Valley’s money; I’d put away a houseful 
of this stuff. I’m going to dig up a few 
bottles at the club—in case of illness.’ 
Trudy did not want her glass, so he drank 
that as well. 

“You take too much of that stuff,’ 
Trudy warned, gathering up her débris; 
“and when you have taken too much you 
talk too much.” ; 

Gaylord rewarded her by consuming a 
third glass. ‘‘Shall we eat out?” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘Too expensive. 
There’s no need for it now. I bought some 
potato salad and I have canned pineapple 
and sugar cookies.” 

She dumped her work into a basket and 
flew round the dining room until she sum- 
moned Gaylord to join her in a meal laid 
out on the corner of a dingy luncheon table. 

The wine dulled Gay’s appetite and 
Trudy’s had been taken quite away by 
Beatrice’s proposed visit. Besides, they 
put the latest jazz record on their little 
talking machine, which helped substitute 
for a decent meal. They danced a little 
while and then Trudy planned what she 
should wear for the O’Valley dinner party 
and Gaylord figured how much money he 
needed before he would dare try buying an 
automobile, and they finished the evening 
by attending the nine-o’clock movie per- 
formance and buying fifteen cents’ worth 
of lemon ice and two sponge cakes to bring 
home as a picce de résistance. 


Beatrice found herself amused instead of 
annoyed as she climbed the stairs to the 
Vondeplosshe residence. At Trudy’s re- 
quest Gay had discreetly consented to be 
absent. He had pretty well picked up the 
threads of his various enterprises, and what 
with his club duties, his second-rate con- 
certs, his gambling and commissions from 
antique dealers, he managed to put in what 
he termed a full dav. So he swung out of 
the house early in the afternoon to buy 
himself a new winter outfit, wondering if 
Trudy would row when she discovered the 
fact. 

Gaylord’s theory of married life was 
“What’s mine is my own, and what’s yours 
is mine.” He relied on Trudy to mend his 
iclothes and make his neckties, keep house 
and manage with a laundress a half day a 
week, yet always be as well dressed and 
pretty as when she had slacked in the office 
and boarded without cares at Mary’s house. 
She must always seem happy and proud of 
her husband and have her old pep—being 
on the lookout for a way to make their 
fortunes. She must also remain as young 
looking as ever and always be at his beck 
and call, ant ky 
| Gaylord was rapidly developing into an 
impossible little bully, the usual result of 
an impoverished snob who manages to be- 
‘come a barnaclelike fixture on someone a 
trifle more foolish yet better of nature 
than himself, 
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Had he been less aristocratic of family 
and stronger of brawn he would have beaten 
Trudy if she displeased him. As it was, 
after the first flush of romance passed, he 
began to sneer at her in private when she 
made mistakes in the ways of the smart set 
into which Gaylord had been born, and when 
she protested he only sneered the louder. 
He felt Trudy should be eternally grateful 
to him. Trudy found herself bewildered, 
hurt—yet unable to combat his contempt- 
ible little laughs and sneers. Trudy was 
shallow and she knew not the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ideal,”” but for the most part 
she was rather amiable and unless she had 
a certain goal to attain she wished every- 
one about her to be happy and content. As 
she had married Gaylord only as a stepping- 
stone she was fair enough to remind herself 
of this fact when unpleasant developments 
occurred. As long as he was useful to her 
she was not going to seize upon pinpricks 
and try to make them into actual wounds. 

She decided to wear her one decent tea 
gown when Beatrice called, pleading a bad 
headache as an excuse for its appearance. 
She knew the tea gown was an excellent 
French model, a hand-me-down from Gay’s 
sister, and her nimble fingers had cleaned 
and mended the trailing pink-silk loveliness 
until it would make quite a satisfactory 
first impression. 

She cleaned the apartment, recklessly 
bought cut flowers, bonbonsand two fashion 
magazines to give an impression of plenty. 
She even set old golf clubs and motor togs 
in the tiny hall and she timed Beatrice’s 
arrival so as to put the one grand-opera 
record on the talking machine just as she 
was coming up the stairs. 

Then she ran to the door in pretty con- 
fusion, to say spiritedly, ‘Oh, Mrs. O’Val- 
ley, so good of you! I’m ever so happy to 
have you. I’m afraid it isn’t proper to be 
wearing this old tea gown, but I had a bad 
headache this morning and I stayed in bed 
until nearly luncheon; then I slipped into 
the first thing handy. . . . Oh, no. Only 
a nervous headache. We took too long 
a motor trip yesterday, the sun was so 
bright. . . . No, indeed; you do not make 
my headache worse. It’s better right this 
minute. . . . Now please don’t laugh at 
our little place. Can’t you play you're a 
doll and this is the house you were supposed 
to live in? I do—I find myself laughing 
every time I really take time to stand back 
and look at the rooms. . ... Put your coat 
here. Such a charming one, the skins are 
so exquisitely matched. Idoso want to talk 
to you.” 

She had such an honest, innocent expres- 
sion that Beatrice found herself won over 
to the cause. Trudy understood Beatrice 
at first sight; she knew how to proceed 
without blundering. 

“Sit here, Mrs. Steve, for I can’t call you 
Mrs. O’Valley with Gay singing the praises 
of Bea and Beatrice and the Gorgeous 
Girl.” 

““Then—er—call me Beatrice,’ she found 
herself saying. 

“How wonderful! But only on condi- 
tion that I am Trudy to you. How pleased 
Gay is going to be! He adores you. You 
have no idea of how much he talks about 
you and approves all you do and say. I 
used to be a teeny weeny bit jealous of you 
when I was a poor little nobody.’”’ She 
passed the chocolates, nodding graciously 
as Beatrice selected the largest one in the 
box. 

Trudy chattered ahead: “TI was glancing 
through these fashion books this afternoon 
to get an idea for an afternoon dress. Of 
course I can’t have wonderful things like 
you have’’—looking with envy at the Gor- 
geous Girl’s black-velvet costume—‘“‘still, 
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I don’t mind. When one is happy mere 
things do not matter, do they—Beatrice?” 

Beatrice hesitated. Then she fortified 
herself with another bonbon. This strange 
girl was both interesting and dangerous. 
Certainly she was not to be snubbed or 
ridiculed. Vaguely Beatrice tried to analyze 
her hostess, but as she had never been 
called upon to judge human nature she was 
eiugwieh in even trying to exercise her facul- 
ies. 

In China fathers have their daughters’ 
feet bound and make them sleep away from 
the house so their moans will not disturb 
the family. In America fathers often re- 
press their daughters’ self-sufficiency and 
intellect by bonds of self-indulgence, and 
when the daughters realize that a stockade 
of dollars is the most flimsy fortress in the 
world against the experiences which come 
to every man and woman, the American 
girls are the mental complement of their 
physically tortured Chinese cousins—hope- 
less and without redress. 

“You have made this place look well,” 
Beatrice said presently. ‘It is a perfect 
tinder box. Papa knows the man who built 
Ite 

Trudy flushed. ‘‘We are merely trying 
out love in a cliffette,” she said sweetly, 
“instead of the old-style cottage. We can’t 
expect anything like your apartment. We 
have that prospect to look forward to. Be- 
sides, we have the advantage of knowing 
just who our real friends are,’’ she added, 
smiling her prettiest. 

Beatrice disposed of another chocolate. 
She told herself she was being placed in an 
awkward position. She had occasion to 
keep thinking so every moment of her visit, 
for Trudy hastened to add that she had 
never liked office work and yet Mr. O’Valley 
had been so good to her, and wasn’t it 
splendid that America was a country where 
one had a chance and could rise to whatso- 
ever place one deserved; and when one 
thought of Beatrice’s own dear papa and 
handsome husband, well, it was all quite 
inspiring and wonderful—until Beatrice 
was as uncomfortable about Steve’s goat 
tending and her father’s marital selection 
of a farmer’s hired girl as Trudy really was 
about the apartment and her secondhand 
frock. 

Trudy lost no time in introducing the 
magic vanishing cream and liquid face 
powder, and before the call ended Beatrice 
had ordered five dollars’ worth of each and 
some for Aunt Belle, and she had offered to 
take Trudy to her bridge club some time 
soon. 

As the door closed Trudy sank back in 
her chair, informing the imitation fireplace 
joyously, “It was almost too easy; I didn’t 
have to work as hard as I really wanted to.”’ 
Wearily she dragged off her tea gown for 
a bungalow apron and. then prepared a 
supper of delicatessen baked beans and in- 
stantaneous pudding for her lord and 
master. 


The dinner with the O’ Valleys wasequally 
fruitful of results. Despite Steve’s protests 
that he did not wish to know Gay and that 
Trudy was impossible, he was forced to 
listen to their inane jokes and absurd flat- 
teries and to look at Trudy in her taupe 
chiffon with exclamatory strands of burnt 
ostrich, and watch her deft fashion of han- 
dling his wife, realizing that people with 
one-cylinder brains and smart-looking, red- 
headed wives usually get by with things! 

After their guests had departed Steve 
began brusquely, “‘Do you like ’em?”’ 

“No; I told you before that they amused 
me. She is fun, and poor Gay is a dear.” 

“Are you going to have them round all 
the time? That woman’s laugh gets on my 
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nerves, and I want him shot at sunrise. 
They can’t talk about anything but the 
movies and jazz dancing and clothes.” 

“What do you want them to talk about? 
Don’t pace up and down like a wild beast.’ 
Beatrice came up and stood before him to 
prevent his turning the corner. 

He looked down at her without answer- 
ing. She was clad in shimmering white 
loveliness cut along the same medieval 
lines as the gown another Beatrice had 
worn when Dante first saw her walking by 
the Arno; her hair was very sunshiny and 
fragrant and her dove-colored eyes most 
appealing. 

He burst out laughing at his own pro- 
test. “Am Ia bear? Come and kiss me. 
If you like them or they amuse you just 
tote ’em about, darling. Only can’t you 
manage to do it while I am out of town? 
They do fleck me on the raw.” 

“Hermit—beast,”’ she dimpled and shook 
her finger at him. 

“T just want you,” he said simply; ‘‘or 
else people who can do something besides 
spending money or sponging round for it.” 

‘Sometimes you frighten me—you sound 
booky.”’ 

“Tm not; I want real things, Bea. I 
feel hungry for plain people.” 

“You have them all day long in your 
office and your shops; I should think when 
you came home you’d welcome a good 
time.” 

““Our definitions differ. Anyhow I’m not 
going to find fault with your friends. I’ve 
nothing against them except that they are 
time wasters.” 

“Trudy boarded at your wonderful Miss 
Faithful’s house.” 

“Tn spite of Mary’s common sense, and 
not because of it.” 

“You think a great deal of that girl, don’t 
you?” she asked, patting his sleeve. 

“She deserves a great deal of credit; she 
has worked since she was thirteen, and she 
is as true-blue as they come.”’ 

“Do you think she will ever marry and 
leave you?” she asked, laying the sun- 
shiny head on his arm. 

“I never want her to; I’d feel like buying 
off any prospective bridegroom.” 

“That’s not fair.’’ Her hand stole up to 
pat his cheek. ‘She has the right to be 
happy—as we are, Steve!” 

He stared at her in all her lovely useless- 
ness. ‘You funny little wife,’’ he whis- 
pered—“‘fighting over losing a postage 
stamp one minute and buying a new motor 
car the next; going to luncheon with the 
washed of Hanover and spending the after- 
noon with Trudy; making fun of Mary 
Faithful’s shirt waists and then pleading 
for her woman’s happiness. . . . Beatrice, 
you’ve never had half a chance!” 


The next afternoon Mary and Luke 
Faithful were summoned home. Later in 
the day Steve received word that their 
mother had succumbed to a violent heart 
attack. He found himself feeling con- 
cerned and truly sorry, wondering if Mary 
had anyone to see to things and relieve her 
of the responsibility. Then he wondered if 
this death would cause a dormant affection 
to become active love, as often happens, 
causing him to lose his right-hand man. 
He reproached himself for knowing so little 
of her private life. When he went into her 
deserted office to find a letter it seemed 
distinctly lonesome. It was hard to realize 
how suddenly things happen and how easily 
the world at large becomes accustomed to 
radical changes. Already asnub-nosed little 
clerk was taking up a collection for the 
flowers. 

For the first time in years Steve felt 
depressed and weary. The anesthesia was 
losing its power. 

Within the coming week as vital a 
mental change was to come to Steve as the 
death of Mrs. Faithful was to cause in 
Mary’s life. And as Mary, to all intents 
and purposes, would resume her business 
routine with not a hint of the change, so 
would Steve fail to betray the mental revo- 
lution that was to take place in his hith- 
erto ambitious and obedient brain. 

Briefly what was to happen was this— 
after visiting Mary in her home and after 
seeing the Gorgeous Girl during a test of 
one’s abilities, Steve was to realize there are 
two kinds of persons in the world: Those 
who make brittle detailed plans, and those 
who have but a steadfast purpose. His 
wife belonged to the former class and Mary 
to the latter, which he was to discover was 
his choice at all times! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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since formally engaged or married. Perry 
had been bucking his head against that 
stone wall for more than a year and Camilla 
had been as steadily insistent in her stand. 
Her insistence, as much as anything else, 
kept Perry from doing as she wished. He 
had no rooted antipathy to work. Some- 
times it was a bore to have nothing to do, 
but there was a stubborn streak in him—he 
did not wish to yield. Besides it was a 
oad precedent to set. 

“I don’t like your making it.a condition,” 


‘ne had told her more than once. “If I give 
-n now I'll never be able to call my soul 
“ny own.” 


“Then why should you expect me to 
rive in?’’ she was accustomed to ask. 

She asked him this question to-night 
when their eternal argument reached the 
familiar stage, and he said ardently: ‘“Be- 
‘sause you care for me.”’ 

“But—you care for me, too, Perry. Why 
thould I do the surrendering any more than 
7ou?”’ 

“Blast it, because it’s a woman’s place 
io!” he told her a little impatiently, and his 
mpatience roused an answering spark 
n her. 

“YT'm not going to, Perry,” she said. “I 
neant just what I told you Saturday. 
When you show me you’re ready to take 
ife seriously, show me you’ve some fighting 
ylood in you, then I ue 

“Saturday?” he echoed sullenly. ‘I 
lidn’t see you Saturday.” 

She looked at him a little surprised. 

“TI mean at the Country Club, Perry.” 

“T wasn’t at the club Saturday.” 

Faintly concerned, she said: ‘‘I came in 
rom a round with Jennie and you were on 
he veranda and we had tea before Jennie 
eft. You remember?”’ 

“See here,” he told her, “I don’t know 
vhether you’re joking or not. If you’re 
oking it’s not particularly funny. You 
iad your fun, anyway, about that famous 
uncheon of ours last March. But it’s not 
unny twice.” 

“But, Perry,’ she said, “I was right 
hen! Don’t you remember—the head 
vaiter told you he saw us together?”’ 

' “You’d been corrupting him,’ he 
aughed. “‘Now I suppose you’ve corrupted 
ennie. You won a pair of gloves from me 
in the head waiter’s word, but I won’t bet 
his time.’ 

| She hesitated a little, then moved. her 
ight hand in a faint gesture of surrender. 

“ Allright. I don’t know why you denyit.” 

“T tell you, I wasn’t at the club, ” he 
rotested angrily. ‘“‘Don’t be stubborn, 
yamilla!’’ 

She laughed a little. 
| “Tt’s something to persuade you to call 
ae Camilla, anyway.” 
| When a few minutes later he rose to go 
hey were both a little angry—as friends 
lan be—with each other. He was sullen, 
lhe impatient. Each thought the other 
itubborn and unreasonable. She went with 
lim into the hall while he slipped on his 
joat. In doing this he felt the bulk of the 
ttle parcel in his side pocket and remem- 
ered that he had brought a birthday gift 
or her. 

He drew it out ungraciously. J 

“Here’s your birthday present,’’ he said. 
Many happy returns and all that.” 

She said: ‘‘ You needn’t think you have 
0 give me a birthday present.” 

“You’d be sore if I didn’t.” : 

“T don’t want anything from you in that 
pirit, Perry.’ 

He tossed the sealed packet upon the 
ard table in the hall. ah 

“Suit yourself. There it is. Throw it in 
he ash can or give it to Katie.” kK 

“Vou might give it to Katie yourself, 

he said acidly. 
_He glared at her—and swept her sur- 
Tisingly into his arms and kissed her. This 
ictory by force restored his good nature, 
yen though she tore herself away from 
im. 

“You’re a provoking thing,” he said. 
There! That’s a birthday present you 
an’t throw away!” 

“Oh!” she cried half breathless and thor- 
ughly angry with him. ‘Oh, you 
| He laughed, and flung open the door. 
| “Night, sweetheart,’ he called, and ran 

own the steps to his car. 

She thrust the door violently shut— 
gard him laugh again—heard his car roar 

3 it turned to slide down the drive and 
Way. 
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_ When he was gone she stood still, rub- 
bing her lips with her pressed fingers. His 
packet lay where he had left it. She took 
it up, stared at it as though her anger at 
him were now directed against this inno- 
cent thing. She made a movement to 
throw it aside—hesitated. In the end she 
took it with her when she went upstairs. 
There was a jewel safe in the wall of her 
room. She put the unopened parcel in this 
safe—deep in, behind the other things. 

As she was doing so, the maid, Katie, 
came in to help her make ready for the 
night. Katie saw what she was doing. 
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Wie Perry ran down the steps from 
Camilla’s house he was in a cheerful 
frame of mind. He was inclined to be 
pleased with himself, He felt that he had 
won a tactical victory over Camilla by 
virtue of the fact that when they parted 
she was angry and he was not. In any 
argument it is victory to anger your op- 
ponent and remain calm yourself. And 
besides—he had enjoyed kissing her. He 
was half minded to go back and do it again, 
but even Perry’s audacity fell short of the 
measure necessary for that. So he dropped 
into his seat, manipulated levers, stepped 
on the starter and shot away. The drive 
fell into a steep descent before him, his 
front wheels tipped down the sharp drop. 

As he was gathering speed it seemed to 
Perry for a split fraction of a second that he 
had seen the figure of a man dodging below 
the hedge on the right-hand side of the 
drive. The impression was so faint that 
after his first impulse to stop the car and 
take a look round he decided that he must 
have been mistaken. He had really seen 
nothing definite. It was as though a 
shadow had stirred and that was all. He 
reached the foot of the drive and swung to 
the right and forgot the matter. 

An automobile was standing against the 
curb near the foot of the drive from Camil- 
la’s home. Perry noticed it casually as he 
shot past, because it had an unusually high 
hood and showed lines of power. He could 
not put a name to it, decided that it must 
be a custom-built car and wondered why a 
custom-built car should be standing by the 
curb here and at such an hour. A moment 
later he reached Beacon Street and turned 
into it toward town. He decided to smoke 
and stopped his roadster at one side of the 
street while he lighted a cigarette. He had 
the match cupped in his hand when he saw 
reflected in the glass of his wind shield the 
lights of another car coming from behind 
him. As he tossed the match away the 
other car swerved and stopped half a block 
away, and Perry looked back with some 
curiosity and saw that it was the same 
car which had waited by Camilla’s home. 

He had a moment’s uneasy wonder. It 
did not definitely occur to him that anyone 
was following him. There was no reason 
why anyone should do so, but he wondered; 
then cast his wonder and uneasiness aside 
and threw in his clutch. If they wanted to 
follow him they would have to drive the 
engine under that high hood to the top of 
its bent. Perry’s own car had speed and 
to spare. 

It was that slack hour of evening traffic 
a little before the theater crowds begin to 
come home with their headlights gleaming 
on the asphalt. Perry and the pursuing car 
had Beacon Street almost to themselves. 
There were always policemen hereabouts, 
but it is no easy trick to catch the number 
of a swift car that is upon you with a roar 
and beyond you with a dart like that of a 
swallow. Perry pushed up his speed—and 
up and up. And once or twice, snatching 
a quick look behind him, he saw that the 
other car was hanging on. 

A policeman stepped out into the street 
half a block ahead. Perry knew that his 
forward number plate was cunningly hung 
immediately beneath his left-hand head- 
light—protected from sight by the glare of 
the light itself. He reached forward and 
switched on his headlights full blast and 
at the same time switched off the rear light 
leaving that number plate unillumined. 
The policeman dodged and Perry was a 
block away before the officer could have 
pulled his revolver if he had wished to doso. 

But the other car likewise shot by. Perry 
was enjoying himself. These two came 
rocketing in through the shaded length of 
Beacon, bounced across the car tracks west 
of the railroad bridge, roared across the 


bridge and slowed abruptly at sight of a 
mounted policeman on post at Common- 
wealth Avenue and Beacon Street. Perry 
took the crossings thereafter at a discreet 
twenty-five. He covered the blocks between 
at a leaping forty. 

He was bound for the club and a game of 
cards, and when he reached the cross street 
and swung aside in that direction he pulled 
up long enough to see what his pursuer 
would do. The high-cowled ear swept past 
the cross street and on downtown without 
stopping. He waved his hand mockingly 
in that direction—thought he saw an an- 
swering wave. 

The club members were accustomed to 
park their cars at an angle against the wall 
in an alley beside the building. Perry 
turned in there and found a vacant place 
and slipped expertly into it. He switched 
off the headlights, switched on the tiny 
riding lights in front and rear and lighted 
another cigarette before he swung out and 
went inside. There were half a dozen older 
men in a chatting group in the big living 
room, two or three others in scattered 
chairs. One or two of them nodded to 
Perry or hailed him. He tossed hat and 
coat to the attendant at the coat room and 
ran upstairs. The card rooms were there. 

The group about the table welcomed 
him. The banker pushed a stack of chips 
in his direction and made a note of the 
amount. Perry began to play with the gay 
recklessness that was characteristic of him. 
Because they expected recklessness of 
Perry he profited largely by the fact that 
the first hand dealt to him was a perfectly 
natural and pat full house. 

When he had gathered in the plump pot 
Pete Binney, who had unwisely supported 
the club flush in his own hand, said: ‘‘ You 
sure fooled me, Perry. You bet that as 
though it was a pair of fours.” 

Perry laughed. 

“That’s the science of the game, Pete. 
Skill will tell, you know; skill will tell!” 

He took the next pot on three queens. 

Most men liked to have Perry sit in a 
game of poker. He livened the thing up, 
they said. Those who liked a wide-open 
game welcomed him on that account; those 
careful souls who hugged their cards and 
played with discretion and conservatism 
welcomed him because when his luck was 
against him he was a heavy loser. By the 
same token, when the cards ran his way 
they avoided clashing with him. And these 
first two hands this night seemed to estab- 
lish that the cards were, as the saying goes, 
working for him. 

Nat Hancock was the first to drop out of 
the game. He left at eleven. At midnight 
or a little thereafter the others decided it 
was time to quit. 

Perry had had a profitable evening. He 
pointed this out to them, and Joe Jameson 
said good-naturedly: ‘‘Thank the Lord, 
you didn’t accept my invitation and come 
in the game last night!” 

Perry looked at him in quick surprise. 

“Was there a game lastijnight? I’d have 
come down if I’d known.” 

Joe said: “What do you mean, you 
would have come down? I saw you down- 
stairs about half past eight.” 

“You ought to let it alone, Joe,” Perry 
told him, laughing. “‘I wasn’t round here 
at all last night. Didn’t feel like company. 
Stayed at home.” 

“Damn it, I saw you—talked to you! I 
asked you to come up!”’ 

Perry demanded, suddenly a little angry, 
“What is this—a joke?’ 

“No,” Jameson told him. 
any joke in it.” 

Pete Binney, who had banked the game, 
was adjusting his tally. 

“T’ll cash those chips of yours, Perry. 
Last call,” he said. 

Perry shoved the chips across the board. 

“Did you see me here last night, Pete?”’ 
he asked. 

Pete shook his head. 

“No. I was round all evening too. 
Guess Joe was seeing things.” 

Jameson laughed. 

“T can’t stay and argue with you, Perry. 
Have it your own way. So long.” 

“Wait a minute!” Perry cried. “I’ll go 
down with you—we’ll have a drink.’ 

“No drink for me as late as this.” 

Pete spoke up. 

“Tf you urged me I don’t know how I 
could refuse,” he laughed, and Perry 
dropped a hand on the other’s shoulder. 


“T don’t see 
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““You’re on, Pete,’ he said. 

Jameson went on his way. Perry stared 
after him, a bit uneasy for a reason he 
could not define. This thing had happened 
before. Camilla claimed to have seen him 
on two separate occasions, though he knew 
she was mistaken—now Jameson. Yester- 
day old Theron Ammidown had spoken of 
meeting him on State Street at a time when 
Perry knew he had been at home and asleep 
in his bed. That was Tuesday morning. 
A curious string of incidents. He could 
see no particular meaning in them. He 
laughed and thrust the matter out of his 
mind. What did it matter anyway? 

He and Binney sat over their glasses for 
another half hour. Binney lived at the 
club and suggested that Perry stay for the 
night, but Perry shook his head. 

“Car’s outside,”’ he explained. ‘“I’ll jog 
along home.”’ 

“When you jog I’ll fly,’ Pete told him. 
LA never went under thirty in your 
ife.”’ 

Perry laughed, ran downstairs, recovered 
hat and coat, said good night to old Barney, 
the door man, and went out into the alley 
where his car was parked. There was an 
electric light in this alley, but Perry noticed 
that it was not burning to-night, so that 
the place was dark as a cavern, between 
the tall buildings on either side. Two or 
three cars were still here, his own farthest 
from the street. He walked toward it, 
whistling a little and pulling on his gloves. 
When he came to where it stood he saw 
that one of the club’s heavy ash cans had 
been overturned and had rolled against 
the rear wheel on the left-hand side nearest 
the wall. He stooped to drag it out of the 
way. As he stooped something crashed 
through the soft felt hat he wore. He had 
for an instant a curious feeling that he was 
suspended in midair on waves of ringing 
sound. 

Then he had no further feelings at all. 
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VN Perry came to his senses again 
the process was painful and long 
drawn out. His head hurt, his mouth 
tasted bad, he smelled unpleasant smells— 
all these before he opened his eyes at all. 
When he did open his eyes he thought he 
must have been reading a story, must have 
fallen asleep and fallen into ugly dreams. 
He said to himself: ‘‘You’re dreaming, you 
darned fool! Go back to sleep!” 

But he could not go back to sleep, be- 
cause his head hurt more and more, and in 
the end he opened his eyes again and looked 
about him. What he saw made him doubt 
whether he was himself, or someone else. 
He put his hands to his face to brush them 
across his eyes and clear his vision and he 
felt upon his cheeks the bristles of a two or 
three days’ beard. 

He was lying on something unpleasantly 
lumpy and hard. He was looking up at 
something that seemed to be the underside 
of a floor, except that it was fashioned of 
iron or steel. His eyes roved round and 
found a steel wall against his shoulder on 
one side. In the other direction he looked 
out into a cluttered disorderly mess of men 
and men’s belongings—three or four men, 
one sewing awkwardly at some rough ma- 
terial which he held upon his knees, an- 
other smoking with eyes straight ahead of 
him in a dumb apathy like that of a beast, 
and two more lying in bunks against the 
farther wall, looking like nothing so much 
as a twisted roll of old clothes with a head 
on one end. 

Perry said: ‘‘What the a 

He sat up and bumped his head against 
the steel above him and worked himself out 
of his narrow quarters and tried to stand 
up. But his legs were shaky. He was 
forced to sit down again. 

The man who was sewing said in a hoarse, 
throaty voice: ‘“‘He’s come out of it.’’ And 
the man who smoked looked impersonally 
at Perry, then got up and climbed a steep, 
ladderlike stair at the top of which blue sky 
showed. 

Perry knew where he was; that is, he 
knew in a generic sense. He knew that he 
was in the fo’c’s’le of a steamship and at 
sea. He could feel the throb of the engines; 
he could feel the lift of the ship upon the 
swells. The man who was sewing gave him 
a curious glance or two and went on with 
his work; the other men continued to 
sleep. Perry took stock of himself. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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’ There was a lump on his head. There 
was a bad taste in his mouth. He was con- 
scious of a curious, numb sort of nausea, 
which he thought might be the after effect 
of some drug. He smelled whisky and 
found that the smell originated in his own 
garments. They must, he thought, have 
been soaked with the stuff. 

In the course of this investigation he saw 
that’the clothes he wore were not his own 
and he grinned. : 

“Got a new suit of clothes out of it any- 
way,” he told himself. 7 

The clothes were nothing to brag about— 
a shabby coat, patched and nondescript 
pants, broken-down shoes. An old sweater, 
the neck slack and gaping, served as shirt. 
And there were no undergarments to pro- 
tect his skin from the contamination of 
these ugly things. 

“T’ve read about it, but I never thought 
it was so,” he thought cheerfully. ‘Perry, 
my son, this is a lark.” 

He was beginning to enjoy himself in 
spite of his discomfort. This was adven- 
ture. Considering rapidly, he decided that 
his absence from home would work no 
great harm. Camilla might be worried— 
that would be good for her. He was going 
to have some fun out of this. 

But he wanted fresh air and he got up 
and climbed unsteadily to the deck—a 
littered, ill-kept expanse—the deck of a 
tramp steamer heavily laden. The man 
who had smoked was coming toward him 
with another man. Perry, inwardly 
chuckling, prepared to play his part. 

“Shanghaied guys always make a fuss at 
first,” hethought. “I’llhavea crack at it.” 

The man who had smoked passed him 
and went stolidly below. The other man 
halted in front of Perry and grinned sourly 
and said: “‘ Well, how do you feel?” 

“Where am I?” Perry asked, trying to 
keep his voice dull and weary. 

“Board the John T. Hard, out 0’ Boston 
for Cardiff.’ 

“Cardifi?’’ Perry echoed. “‘Good heav- 
ens, | don’t want to go to Cardiff!” 

“VY ou’re going,’’ said the man cheerfully. 

“But I’ve never been there!”’ Perry pro- 
tested. “‘I don’t know anyone in Cardiff!” 

“Then what'd you sign on for?” the 
other asked. 

Sign on! I didn’t sign anything!” 

“Come, don’t try that!”’ 

“T want to see the captain!”’ Perry cried. 
“This is a mistake! I want to see the cap- 
tain right away!” 

The other nodded. 

“Come along,” he invited, and turned 
away. 

On his way to the bridge Perry had time 
to get some fresh air into his lungs, some 
strength into his legs. His brain was clear- 
ing and he was enjoying himself thoroughly. 
At the foot of the ladder that led up to the 
bridge he saw an opportunity to start some 
excitement. The wireless cabin was there, 
the operator lounging in the doorway. 

Perry swung toward him, struck out at 
the man, got a grip on the other’s coat and 
jerked him forward. He thrust out one 
foot, tripped the operator and sent him 
sprawling, then jumped across the thresh- 
old into the little cabin. There was a bolt 
on the door and he had slipped it fast be- 
fore his guide had time to interfere. 

Perry knew something of wireless, as 
most inquiring young men do nowadays. 

Ina matter of split seconds after the door 
shut behind him he was sending, “Shang- 
haied, aboard ” he spelled laboriously, 
his fingers stiff and unfamiliar. Then a 
window was burst in and a man he had 
not seen before thrust a revolver through 
the broken glass. ‘ 

“Bnough of that!” said this man. 
“Come out o’ there!” i : 

Perry cried: “You'll not shoot! You don’t 
dare! I ” : 

The revolver crashed and a bullet splin- 
tered the wood at Perry’s feet. — 

“Next one into your leg,’”’ said the man 
calmly. ‘Come out o’ that!” 

Perry threw up his hands. He laughed. 

“All right,” he surrendered. “Don’t 
shoot, I’ll come down!” : 

Half an hour later, having listened to 
words of wisdom from the captain, Perry 
was back in the fo’c’s’le ready to go through 
with the thing. He felt that he had done 
his part. He was pleased with that wireless 
cabin episode. 

“Tust the same,” he decided, “I’m glad 
I didn’t get away with it. [I’m going te 
have some fun out of this.”’ 

He did. He had the fun of hard and 
steady toil, back-breaking and blistering. 
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He had the fun of aching muscles, of being 
too tired to sleep. He had the fun of 
cracked and bleeding hands, salt-pickled. 
He had the fun of an appetite that made 
the most of the least satisfactory viands 
he had ever seen. He had the fun of flood- 
ing strength that made the torturing toil 
come easier till he was able to do it without 
effort —with rather an exultant triumph in 
his own capacities. He had the fun of a 
riotous North Atlantic storm; he had the 
fun of seeing boats and gear and every 
loose thing battered and swept away by 
pounding seas. He had the fun of a battle 
with the bully of the fo’e’s’le and he had 
the fun of victory—at the cost of two 
smashed knuckles in his right hand and a 
sprained thumb. Bandaging his hand 
afterward, he apostrophized it good- 
humoredly. ‘You'll never be the lily white 
again, old man,”’ he said. 

He landed in Cardiff on the sixteenth 
day with no more than the price of half a 
dozen meals. And through the maze of the 
docks there, with men swarming every- 
where like rabbits in a warren, he worked 
his way to the street and asked the way to 
the United States consul’s office. He had 
had his fun; now he thought of cabling for 
money and taking a run over to the Con- 
tinent before going home. 

He found the consul on the second floor 
of a thoroughly broken-down sort of a 
building in an office that was not all it 
might have been. The main office had a 
high counter across the middle, a flag over 
the door and lithographs of Lincoln, Gar- 
field and McKinley on the walls. The 
softwood floor was worn and dirty; the 
windows were thick with dusty incrusta- 
tions. He asked to talk with the consul, 
and told his story and got sympathy. 

“Too bad,’”’ the consul said. 

Perry laughed. 

“Not as bad as that. I’ve enjoyed it. 
But I’ll go home by liner, thanks. That is, 
if you'll cable to Theron Ammidown, of 
Boston, and tell him I’m here and ask him 
to cable me some money.” 

“T’ll be glad to oblige you to that ex- 
tent,’ the consul said with a measure of 
caution in his voice. He had heard strange 
tales before and was by consequence in- 
clined to doubt. Nevertheless, this one 
might be true. 

When the cable had been dispatched, 
Perry stayed for a little, talking with the 
official. The consul liked an audience and 
Perry learned some things that interested 
him—among others, that a ship captain 
would not sign a man for a voyage to the 
States because it was hard to get new men 
there. 

“They want someone for a round trip,” 
the consul explained. 

After a while Perry left and went out 
and found a sailor’s restaurant and had 
something to eat. There should be an 
answer to the cable by late afternoon and 
then the consul would lend him money for 
clean clothes and a bed until he could cash 
the cabled draft next day. He went back at 
a little before four o’clock. The consul 
looked at Perry witha cold, hard eye. He 
consulted a slip of paper, looked at Perry 
again. 

““Who did you say you were?” he asked. 

“Danton. Perry Danton.” 

“Of Boston?” 

Vies- 

“And you wanted to cable Theron Am- 
midown?”’ 

‘Sure! What’s the matter! 
the sad news.” 

“Dangerous game,” said the consul. 
“T’m not going to have you arrested this 
time, but I’d advise you not to try it 
again.” 

Perry’s eyes narrowed. He leaned across 
the counter toward the other. 

“Say what you’ve got to say,” he ad- 
vised, “and say it quick!” 

The consul without comment passed him 
a cable blank and Perry read the message 
it bore. The message ran thus: 


“American Consul, Cardiff, Wales: 
““Man in your office impostor. 
Danton lunches with me to-day. 

talked with him. Advise arrest. 
‘THERON AMMIDOWN.”’ 


Perry read this once and then he read it 
again and then he rubbed his eyes and read 
it for the third time—and did some think- 
ing. 

% You know,” he told the consul, ‘‘this is 
funny.” : 

“T don’t see the joke,” the official said. 

“Why, the joke’s just this: I’m really 
Perry Danton.” 


Let’s have 
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Just 
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The consul turned away. 

“Get out of here!’’ he advised. ‘I’m 
not much of a hand for jokes like that.” 

Perry hesitated, then he laughed, then he 
got out. Outside he considered for a space. 
He was decidedly puzzled, half inclined to 
be uneasy, half inclined to be amused. He 
did not know what to think—thought 
many things—thought one thing surely. 
He must get back to Boston without over- 
much delay. There was business for him 
there. This affair might be serious. 

At dark that night he signed on the cargo 
boat Lynmouth, bound for Boston. He 
had signed for the voyage, Boston and re- 
turn, but when he had made himself at 
home in his narrow quarters forward he 
told himself cheerfully: “‘The Boston part 
sounds good to me all right, but there’s not 
going to be any return.” 
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HE Lynmouth made a quick voyage, 

as though the rusty craft sympathized 
with Perry’s impatience. In the late after- 
noon of the twelfth of June they made the 
Light and picked their careful way into the 
lower harbor. Against the sunset Perry 
glimpsed the custom-house tower ahead 
of them and saw the rugged outlines of a 
building here and there and the gilt dome 
upon the Hill. 

They dropped anchor at quarantine a 
little before dark and this was a thing 
Perry had not expected. He had counted 
on being able to slip ashore sometime that 
night while they were tied up at the wharves. 
The delay irked him, for the sight of the 
islands and the glimpse of familiar things 
ahead had made him eagerly impatient. He 
wanted to get home, to find out what was 
going on, to discover what this tangle was 
all about. And before darkness fully fell 
he had time to study his surroundings and 
plan what he meant to do. 

He did it at a little after eleven o’clock 
that night. Secure from observation in the 
shadowed well deck of the Lynmouth, he 
tied his shoes, his socks and his ancient 
sweater into a compact bundle and hung it 
about his neck. The night was warm. At 
the last minute he grinned and said to him- 
self, ‘‘Might as well go the whole hog,” 
and he took off his trousers and secured 
them in the bundle with his other garments. 
He made them fast between his shoulders. 
They would get wet—a small matter. Wet 
garments will dry, give them time. He 
slipped soundlessly into the water with the 
help of a trailing rope, which he dropped 
overside, and began to swim. He had laid 
his course before darkness fell. He ex- 
pected to make the shore by relays, using 
what islands lay in his path. He was ac- 
customed to the water, a stout swimmer, 
able to keep going indefinitely though at 
no startling speed. The water was warm, 
a little mist lying upon it as though it 
steamed. He had no misgivings. 

As matters chanced, luck was with 
Perry. When he made his first landing at 
the top of the tide he was near stumbling 
over a small and disreputable skiff drawn 
well above high-water mark. There were 
oars in it, one of them badly splintered as 
to blade. But Perry was in no mood to 
quarrel with his luck. He made a recon- 
naissance in the darkness and discovered a 
fisherman’s hut on the higher land above 
the shore. There were no other buildings 
near. Nevertheless, the fisherman might 
be wakeful. Perry managed to lift the skiff 
till one gunwale rested on his right shoulder 
and he bore it thus staggeringly down to 
the water. Ten minutes after he reached 
the island he was afloat, cautiously pad- 
dling with the good oar, dropping the island 
into the darkness behind him. 

The inadequacy of his craft amused him. 
He found that it leaked with a surprising 
fluency and it was cranky, stubborn, un- 
willing to hold any given course for any 
given length of time. There was an empty 
bean can in the boat wedged under the rear 
seat and he bailed with this now and then. 
But in one of these intervals of bailing he 
saw by the movement of the riding lights 
on small craft near him that he was being 
carried out by the ebbing tide. Thereafter 
he bailed no more—let the boat leak as 
much as it chose. 

He was able to mark progress and he 
sweated at the awkward ill-matched oars. 
He had not stopped to put on his clothes. 

“‘T’m likely to have to swim again,” he 
told himself with a grin. 

And as it happened, he was right. The 
boat foundered, slipped under water be- 
neath his weight when the water inside rose 
too near the gunwale level. Perry found 
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himself sitting in the harbor to his neck and 
the next minute the boat slid awkwardly 
out from under him, bumping his shin and 
his elbow. He had held on to the oars, but 
released them now and one of them shot up 
butt first and struck him cunningly in the 
right eye so that he saw many gaudy lights 
and uttered some gaudy words. 

The foundering of his craft had not sur- 
prised him; he had been expecting it as 
the water rose higher. He had been willing 
it should founder, since the shore was at 
that time only a matter of a hundred yards 
away. He left the skiff to its fate and 
struck out toward this shore and almost at 
once he felt the mud flats beneath him. 
The mud was greasily unpleasant to his 
feet, so that he continued to swim as long 
as the water was sufficiently deep and then 
stood up and waded ashore. It was half 
tide. He came out of the water and found 
more mud before him. 

He said to himself: ‘‘Wish I was a clam. 
I'd like this if I was a clam.” 

But not being a clam, he pushed on till 
he reached high-water mark. Then he 
hunted back and forth for some bit of 
running water where he might wash him- 
self clean before dressing, but nothing 
offered. In the end he twisted his garments 
in his hands to wring the water out of them 
and used this stream of dirty water to scour 
away the worst of the mud. Then he 
dressed in his wet clothes and his soggy 
shoes and wished there was a wind to dry 
him. Since there was no wind, he began to 
run up and down upon the beach to manu- 
facture his own air currents and after a 
little of this he turned inland and came to 
cottages and streets and followed these 
streets to and fro in an aimless sort of a jog 
trot. He was in no hurry. He had no 
money to hire an automobile; he had only 
enough for a meal or two, and car fare to 
town—and no cars would run till dawn. 

He had breakfast in a lunch cart by the 
ear barns and took the first car inbound. 
It was still early when he emerged from the 
subway at Copley Square and started 
through Dartmouth Street to Beacon. Un- 
consciously he walked at top speed. He 
was in a hurry without knowing it. And he 
was enjoying in anticipation the surprise of 
Arklay and Hasket and Mrs. Rumson, 
when they should see him. They would 
be glad to see him. Old Arklay—and Mrs. 
Rumson had a heart as big as a house. She 
would probably take him into her arms if 
he let her. He decided to kiss her roundly. 
She would cry, he expected—happy tears. 

Turning into Beacon Street, he felt like 
breaking into a run, but he restrained that 
impulse. Beacon Street was still asleep. 
One or two cars passed, and a truck out- 
bound on some urgent errand. He saw no 
pedestrians—saw no one at all except a 
policeman on the corner, who looked at him 
with suspicion. Perry did not know him— 
a new man on the beat since last month. 
He was used to being looked at with sus- 
picion by policemen. Policemen always 
look that way at young men who drive 
their cars at sixty miles an hour. 

He turned up his own steps with a bound. 
The house looked just the same. It had 
locked the same for a hundred years; the 
curtained windows of Mrs. Rumson’s sit- 
ting room on the street level, the service 
door under the front steps. At the top of 
the steps he jabbed his thumb against the 
bell, looked up and down the street, grinned 
with pleasure at being home, and then 
turned to look through the glass of the 
front door for first sight of Arklay coming 
to answer the ring. 

When he did this Perry got the first 
glimpse of himself that he had had for close 
to a month and at this first glimpse he 
looked quickly over his shoulder to see who 
else was there, for this man who was re- 
flected in the glass panel of the door was 
surely not himself—not Perry Danton! 

Perry Danton had been aslim, well-set-up 


“young fellow with a small, clean-cut head 


and a decently good-looking face, and his 
clothes had always been beyond reproach. 
This man whom Perry saw reflected in the 
glass of the door—he turned his head this 
way and that so that the light might shine 
upon his countenance for the sake of a 
better view—was broader of shoulder than 
Perry had ever been. He had the slouched 
look of men whose muscular arms hang 
forward in an attitude of readiness. His 
head looked round and hard with the cap 
pulled low on his uncut hair. Furthermore, 
there was a grizzle of beard on chin and 
cheeks and there was below and round his 
right eye a blue shadow that seemed to 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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prry to be growing darker while he 
tehed. He remembered that malignant 
is Also, this reflected man in the glass 
‘ore a Shabby faded sweater sagging open 
. the neck and his pants were too large for 
‘m and his shoes were larger still. 

Perry, looking closer after his first shock 
| surprise, said to himself: “‘It’s you all 
ht, you human scarecrow! But I 
ouldn’t know you, Perry, my son.” He 
ughed softly. ““Arklay won’t know you— 
iat’s sure,” he added. 

Then he realized that Arklay had not yet 
iswered the bell, and he rang again and 
ter a few minutes he rang for the third 
me. It was on the heels of this third ring 
iat Arklay came. Through the thin cur- 
in within the glass of the outer door 
erry saw the butler come into the vesti- 
ile and peer out at him uncertainly. 

Perry called: “‘Open up, Arklay!” 

And Arklay shot back the lock on the 
iter door and opened it a crack and looked 
at. Perry noticed that Arklay had not 
osed the chain and he laughed. It was as 
» expected—Arklay did not know him. 

“Come, Arklay, old man,” he said, ‘‘it’s 
e—Perry. Take off that chain and let 
ie@ in, 


“By the way, Nellie, can you lend me 
wenty-five dollars?” he asked in a com- 
idely way. 

“T’ve got only five left,’’ I said apolo- 
etically, ‘““but you are welcome to that!” 
| He took it and tucked it away. 

“That makes about fifty that I owe 
lou!” he said in his calm, pure voice. 
What a mercy it is that there are a few 
‘omen who can be treated exactly as if 
aey were men—or at least I mean on a 
urely human ground without any of the 
Id false traditions of sex!” 

Of course I felt the indirect compliment, 
nd it was with a warm appreciation of 
yy own unique, modern and Emancipated 
tanding that I bade him good night and 
ot myself in with my key. 
| Inside the hall a surprise awaited me. 
\frs. Smeers, the landlady, met me with 
jae information that I had a caller in the 
\rawing-room who had insisted on waiting, 
nd upon entering that chamber of late 
Jictorian horrors, there of all people was 
ny boss, Mr. Kellogg, absorbed in the pe- 
lusal of that lower-middle classic, the 
tubaiyat. He looked up quickly at my en- 
rance, almost as if he had recognized my 
tep, and put down the book. 

“Miss Kelly!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Will you 
orgive me for waiting so late? I simply 
ould not go without seeing you!”’ 

“Go where?” I asked blankly, for he had 
aid nothing of any prospective absence in 
he office that day. , 

“Tm going to Hungary!” he explained. 
‘I’ve had my passport for weeks, and only 
his afternoon I found I could squeeze in on 
the Cadoric, which sails to-morrow.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed. “‘What 
mearth are you going overfor?” 

“For the paper!’’ hesaid. “I’m going to 
ell the truth about the Soviet there. And 
he chief wants you to take my place while 
*maway. Will you?” 

“Of course!” I said, though it would 
nean a lot of extra work—running his de- 
yartment as well as my own—but every- 
me in our office would do anything for the 
thief. “Of course! But how exciting. I 
mow a most distinguished writer who is go- 
ng on the same boat, Lola Langdon. You 
vill meet her, of course. She’s a particular 
riend of mine. You know, she’s the one 
hat hired the church for the unemployed 
‘0 sleep in!’’ 

“Tt wasn’t a church, it was a car barn!”’ 
eplied Mr. Kellogg. ‘‘Yes, I remember. 
The same money would have secured a 
10tel, but I suppose that would have been 
ess ‘intriguing’—that’s the current word, 
sn’t it, in the effete circles?”’ 

“Well, she’sa perfectly splendid woman,” 
| said defensively. And as I spoke, to my 
surprise, Mr. Kellogg arose and came over 
ie) the yacant place beside me on the sofa, 
his face very serious. 

“Nellie Kelly,” he said, as if it was all 
pne word, “I—I want—that is, will you 
marry me?” 

{ For a moment I was simply stunned with 
surprise. Not at the proposal, for I had 
snown he was going to say something some- 
me, as every woman always does. But 
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Arklay looked at him with the hard old 
eyes of a worldly-wise butler and asked 
severely: ‘‘What is it you want?” 

“‘T want to come in,” Perry told him. ‘TI 
want some breakfast and a shave and some 
clean clothes, a bath—lots of things.” 

“Go away!” said Arklay. 

“Damn it, man,” said Perry, half im- 
patient, half amused, “‘I tell you it’s me— 
Perry! Did you think I was dead?” 

If Arklay’s soul was as unmoved as his 
countenance this moved him not at all. 
He said again: ‘‘I’ll have to ask you to go 
away.” 

He would have shut the door, but Perry 
stuck his foot into the narrow crack that 
the chain permitted the door to open. 

“‘Arklay,” he insisted, ‘“‘rub your eyes! 
You're still half asleep. I know I’ve got a 
black eye and a beard and one or two other 
things, but I’m Perry all the same.” 

Arklay seemed to hesitate for a moment 
and Perry thought he was relenting, but 
the butler was simply considering how best 
to cope with this matter. 

‘IT don’t know whether you are drunk or 
not,’’ the old man said severely at last. 
‘‘Mr. Danton is still asleep—in his bed.” 

That did stagger Perry. The cablegram 
to Cardiff had puzzled and disturbed him, 
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but he had considered the reasonable inter- 
pretation of that message too unreasonable 
for possibility. So far as he had tried to 
explain it to himself at all he had thought 
it must be a joke of some kind. It appeared 
the joke was serious. For a moment the 
seriousness of it overwhelmed him. He 
cried in.something like a panic: ‘‘ You’re 
crazy, Arklay! I was kidnaped a month 
ago! I’ve been to Europe and back!”’ 

Arklay said impassively: ‘‘Mr. Danton 
has not been away.”’ He produced a little 
silver whistle and held it suggestively near 
his lips. ‘‘Go away or I shall be forced to 
summon the police.’ 

Perry’s sense of humor came back to 
him. He laughed. 

“Oh, all right, old man! I’ll be good. 
Put away your weapon. Say, listen, are 
you—you mean what you say about my 
being here all this time?”’ 

Arklay put the whistle in his mouth and 
Perry held up both hands in good-natured 
protest and backed down the steps and 
turned away. 

He heard Arklay close the door decisively 
behind him and he walked as far as the 
next corner and sat down on the curbing 
and put his head in his hands and tried to 
think. He was completely at a loss. The 
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just what, and when it would be, I had no 
idea. You see since Carter had broadened 
my views on these subjects I felt rather 
confused and ready for practically any sug- 
gestion, such as a Bolshevik lease marriage, 
for example. So I was a little jarred by a 
proposal which might have happened in 
any suburban parlor instead of on South 
Washington Square. 

“Why, Mr. Kellogg ——’ I began. 

“*Call me Dick!” he put in. 

“‘Well then, Comrade Dick,” I amended. 

“‘Damn the comrade part!’ he said. 
‘“‘Hxcuse the damn, Nellie Kelly, but I don’t 
want to be a comrade to you; not in any of 
the village senses, that is. I want to be 
your perfectly good husband.” 

“‘Well, Dick, then,” said I. ‘‘I’m not sure 
that I believe in marriage!”’ 

Dick looked thoroughly alarmed. 

‘““What!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t you tell 
me any such rot! I know you too well to 
believe you.” 

“Tt is the fact of marriage that I object 
to,” I explained loftily. “It is death to 
self-expression. No artist can survive 
under it.” 

“Oh! So you are afraid household re- 
sponsibilities would cramp your style!” he 
replied reflectively. ‘‘But there isn’t much 
chance of that. I admire your stuff too 
much. Youaresome little artist, my dear— 
a live wire if anybody wants to know!” 

A curious warm thrill went through me 
at these words, and for a moment the image 
of Carter faded. Dick was certainly nice to 
look at in a well-washed, collar-advertise- 
ment sort of a way. And he appreciated 
the fact that my heart was really in my 
work, though he seemed to be the first per- 
son to suspect it. What would the com- 
rades think of this opinion? All at once I 
seemed to see Carter’s curls and hear his 
liquefied—I mean liquid—voice telling me 
to be a Free Seeker after Truth, and I re- 
pressed the memory of some really very 
decent-looking parlor furniture I had re- 
cently seen in the window of an installment 
house, and firmly withdrew my hand from 
Dick’s. 

“No!” I said. ‘‘I can’t do it—I came to 
the village to be free and I intend to be if it 
kills me!” 

“But, dear!’”’ he cried. “Don’t you see 
what terrible fakers most of these people 
are? Their talk is mostly for effect. The 
minute any of them became successful, 
they’d—they’d move uptown!” 

“Tt’s simply that you don’t understand 
them!” I replied. 

“I’m too bourgeois, I suppose!”’ said he. 
«But never mind, Nellie Kelly. You’ll find 
them out some day. And then perhaps I’ll 
have a chance.” 

“They do great work for the world!” I 
said rather crossly. 

“They are about as useful as the parsley 
on an omelet!” said Dick, rising. ‘‘ Well, 
V'll have to go. But before I do, tell me one 
thing. Do you care for somebody else?” 

I hesitated a moment, I am ashamed to 
confess it. Dick did look so nice. Just as if 
one could rely on him to take care of you, 
and spend money on you, and as if he would 


smell of English soap, tobacco and tooth- 
paste, if one were to kiss him. But some- 
how his very self-reliance set me off—I 
mean gave rise to an inhibition. For I had 
learned to be independent and even learned 
the joy of having others dependent on me. 
Especially Carter, of course. When I thought 
of how absolutely he counted upon my en- 
thusiasm to produce his drawings, how he 
depended on my—my comradeship, how 
wonderful his insight into Life and its 
Shams was, and how he had taught me to 
search for Truth, and how bourgeois his 
talk always made the office seem, I felt that 
I must at all costs remain true to what he 
believed me to be. 

“Yes,” I said at length. “‘There is some- 
one. Weare merely spiritual comrades, but 
we are both artists and we must remain 
bound together in our freedom!” 

There was a sort of disappointed pause. 

“Well, of course that settles it!” said 
Dick at length. “‘I shan’t ask you again. 
Only if he doesn’t do the right thing by you 
I'll knock his damn head off!’’ 

After he had gone I kept thinking over 
that last sentence and simply could not go 
to sleep. I wished he had used some other 
phrase, but doing the right thing sounded 
altogether too much like what I had said to 
Carter myself. But then, of course Dick 
Kellogg could not be expected to appreci- 
ate how Carter felt about marriage. Carter 
should really have lived in Russia or Hun- 
gary, where regular marriage is, I believe, 
against the law. Dick talked about my 
eyes being opened. Well, perhaps his would 
be! He was going over with Lola, and he 
would have every opportunity. At the 
thought I sat bolt upright in bed. 

Opportunity! I should say he would! 
Or, to put it differently, he wouldn’t have a 
chance in the world. Lola had already been 
married four times, and was again a widow, 
though what the men see in her I can’t 
imagine unless it is her money. And Dick 
was just her type. She had always married 
successful business men. That’s why she 
could afford to write vers libre and radi- 
cal essays. I buried my face in the pillow 
and groaned. Somehow I hated Lola at that 
moment. Then I conjured up Carter and 
consoled myself with his image and the 
realization of how completely himself he 
was, as he had once so aptly put it. 

But I had experienced an emotional vi- 
bration which left a distinct subconscious 
memory, as Havelock Ellis would say. And 
during the three months which followed, a 
series of jolts or, I should say, sequential 
coincidences occurred, each of which set 
thissubconscious memory vibrating, though 
at the various times I was unconscious of 
it, or perhaps subconscious of it, and it was 
only the culminative result which made me 
realize what had been happening to me. 

The first of these shocks occurred a 
month after my taking on Dick Kellogg’s 
work at the office. A lot of the manuscripts 
which were submitted came to his desk. He 
did what we call the weeding out, in fact; 
and of course in his absence they came to 
me. Imagine my astonishment upon dis- 
covering among them a story from Fritz 
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very impossibility of his predicament over- 
whelmed him. It couldn’t be true. But it 
was true. He groped for a key that would 
solve the puzzle, reconcile truth with an 
impossibility. 

After a while he got up and walked 
through to the promenade along the Basin 
and sat down there and stared out across 
the water. Without any particular con- 
sciousness of the passage of time he re- 
mained there until midmorning, groping 
for some solid footing in this puddle of be- 
wilderment. When he got up at last it was 
with some faint notion of going back to see 
Arklay again. 

As he entered Beacon Street he saw his 
own roadster draw up and stop before his 
own house the length of the block away 
and he walked slowly in that direction, not 
knowing what to expect, not knowing what 
he should see. When he was still half a 
block away he saw himself come out of the 
house, step into the car and drive off in the 
direction of town. For a moment he was 
angry, then he laughed and waved a hand 
after the figure in the vanishing car. 

““My son,” he said half aloud, ‘‘for nerve 
I’ve got to hand it to you!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


West! It was called Love’s Labor Re- 
warded, and I cast aside all other matters 
to read it at once, because of course I ex- 
pected something fearless and strong and 
radical. 

Frankly I did not expect it would be the 
sort of thing we could publish, and it 
wasn’t. But not for the reasons I had an- 
ticipated. We could not publish it be- 
cause—I must tell the Truth, painful as it 
is and was—because it was not good 
enough. It was—well, mawkish! A love 
story of the supposedly popular type, but 
badly done—a mere attempt at potboiling 
I suppose. I sat there almost paralyzed for 
a time when I had finished it, wondering 
whether it was some sort of a ghastly joke 
on me. Then I realized that it couldn’t be, 
because I had carefully concealed the fact 
that I was subediting the paper, for fear of 
being properly criticized by our little group 
of intellectuals. So it wasn’t a joke. And it 
had to be returned. I couldn’t endure to 
write anything to him about it, and so 
called the office girl and told her to return 
it with a printed slip. She was a pert young 
thing, and when she looked at the title and 
author she remarked, “‘As usual!” 

“What do you mean, Theda?” I in- 
quired, calling her as she insisted upon 
being styled. 

“Mr. Kellogg always sends this bird’s 
stuff back!’ said the ambitious one. 

“‘Always!”’ I said faintly. “‘Bring me the 
card index, please.” 

With feverish fingers I sought the damn- 
ing evidence, and found it. This was the 
twentieth manuscript by Fritz that the 
Record Breaker had returned! Fired by 
the terrible discovery, I looked up one 
possibility after another, and imagine my 
horror and chagrin when I discovered the 
rejection of ten poems and two essays by 
Lola. 

This dreadful discovery so upset me that 
I could not take any luncheon, though, 
keeping in mind the necessity of eating 
enough to be in fit condition to do my work 
properly, I went to the usual place and 
ordered. I was toying with my crackers 
and milk when Mr. Daulton, our art editor, 
came in and getting permission sat down 
at my table. 

“What ails you, Kelly?” he asked. 
“Bacon and eggs—coffee—cream.”’ 

This last was to the waitress. 

“T have learned something, and the eye- 
opener is sticking in my throat!” I replied. 

“Amazing surgical error!’? he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Thought you looked as if some- 
thing was wrong. Why not a bodkin or 
crochet needle instead?”’ 

“Forget the art-needlework department 
for a moment,”’ I pleaded. ‘I’m doing 
Di— Mr. Kellogg’s work while he is in 
Hungary, and it’s over there.’ 

“In Hungary?” he said, attacking the 
eggs. “It ought to be in your heart, not 
your eyes—or was it throat ?—in that case.” 

“Don’t be foolish!’”? I said severely, 
blushing violently against my will. ‘I 
mean over in his department.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Daulton. 
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he Untimed 


Millions of movie fans are daily whisked 
away on a magic carpet to lands of romance, 
travel, adventure—through films bearing the 
mark: ‘‘Vitagraph.” 


Vitagraph stars are known by name and face 
in every village and city. But few give thought 
to the “‘unfilmed stars’’—the mechanical equip- 
ment which transforms the inanimate ribbon 
of celluloid into a living, breathing story. 


Vitagraph, always a leader in the motion 
picture industry, has been a pioneer in develop- 
ing mechanical equipment for the production 
of the finished films of the “‘silent drama.”’ 


And the story of the part played by Robbins 
& Myers Motors in this development is one 
in which we take wholesome pride. 


At the very start of the industry, Mr. 
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Albert E. Smith, president and directing gem: 
of Vitagraph, foresaw that the success of thi: 
productions would depend upon the qual} 
of work done in the developing and reprodt: 
ing processes as well as upon the work of t 
artists in the studios. 


Consequently, he caused to be designed a: 
perfected a series of ingenious machines- 
and to power this mechanical equipment | 
selected Robbins & Myers Motors. 


“Few classes of work require the deper! 
ability in power equipment which 1s so vita) 
important here,’’ says Mr. A. Ross, head ) 
Vitagraph’s mechanical department. 


“The first Robbins & Myers Motors ’ 
installed nearly fifteen years ago are still | 
constant service; and we have never spoilec 
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| And then I told him what I had dis- 
pvered. 
| “That’s nothing!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
ught to see some of the things I get. Per- 
betly awful stuff. Why, I’ve had a hun- 
red crazy drawings from a bug named 
‘arter Durant Why, what is the 
jatter, Kelly?”’ 

“Oh, it’s nothing!”’ I murmured into my 
andkerchief. ‘‘A little indigestion, I 
iuess.”” 
| He let me go, and it wasn’t until I was 
lutside that I realized I had left him to 
jay my check. 

That afternoon was a terrible one, and as 
he time approached for me to meet Carter 
ind take him—I mean go with him—to 

‘inner, my soul was so full of complexes 
hat I felt as if I were lined with an old- 

ashioned patchwork quilt. But when I did 
\etually meet him he was so gay, so charm- 
ag, so care-free and altogether delightful 
lhat I had not the heart to speak of dull, 
\rosaic matters like the office. 

“Let’s dine uptown at a really good 
lace and see a musical show afterward,”’ 
\e suggested, tucking his arm through mine. 
‘Ym completely fed up on the village.” 
| L agreed of course, and so we 
pent another delightful eve- 
(ing, as we so often had before, 
aughing at the uptowners and 
valking home down silent and 
lleserted Fifth Avenue after- 
lyvard, our talk turning into a 
nore serious vein. _He told me, 
recall, how wrong it was for 
jhe artist to have children. How 
(he grind of providing for them 
had ruined many a genius. It 
vas terribly interesting and 
Modern, and, of course, I didn’t 
speak of what Daulton had said. 
Neither then nor later. Some- 
iow when I was with Carter— 
ind only then—I realized how 
ittle my business associates 
‘eally knew of Beauty. 

And so the weeks slipped by. 
Decasionally the office got a brief 
note from Mr. Kellogg saying 
that he was getting some fine 
lope, and would be back before 
ong. But from .Lola not a 
word. It was ominous. I felt it, 
yecause she is a great letter- 
\writer ordinarily. Dick did not 
mention her, but I knew that 
was no sign he wasn’t seeing her. 
[t was very puzzling. Especially 
hersilence. But Fritz and Mer- 
cedes explained it one night at 
the Brevoort as we all sat drink- 
ing mazagrans of coffee. 

“Of course she hasn’t writ- 
ten!” scoffed Mercedes. ‘‘The 
Authorities would probably rob 
the mails to get her stuff. She 
isn’t taking any chances with 
getting the Truth about the 
Soviet into the country.” 

“That’s it!’? echoed Fritz. 
“Lucky thing I’m here to print 
her stuff when she does come 
back. None of the kept press 
will, that’s a cinch. They print 
only what their masters, the 
capitalists, dictate.”’ 

I thought of Love’s Labor 
Rewarded, but said nothing. 
What was the use? They would 
only accuse me of having been 
bought out by the trusts or 
something. And it was just as 
I was making this mental note 
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that was evident. He at once got up, tak- 
ing his coffee with him. 

“‘T’ll be back later!” he said, and actually 
moved over to her table. There was an 
older man with her who seemed to be her 
father. He looked like a grocer. They cer- 
tainly were not at all the sort of persons 
one would have expected Carter to know, 
but he sat right down with them in the 
most exasperatingly familiar way and re- 
ceived a cordial greeting. I could not hear 
a word they said, however, with the noise of 
dishes and so forth, and Fritz’s chatter. 

“Tt is necessary not only to socialize and 
democratize Art, but it is a matter of great 
urgency,’’ he went on, absorbed only in his 
theme. ‘‘The people must be made to want 
Art whether they like it or not!” 

Just at this point Carter kissed the 
woman’s hand and I could stand no more. 
Of course I realize that one of the chief 
difficulties of the relationship between the 
sexes is jealousy; that jealousy is old- 
fashioned nonsense and that no well- 
balanced modern woman would experience 
such an obsolete emotion. Carter had often 
explained this to me. So of course I was 
not jealous. I was merely struggling with 
a congenital habit of mind handed down 


that the Shadow of Tragedy 
crept into my life. It had to 
come, I suppose. No artist 
really begins to create until he—she—it— 
has lived, and to Live is to Suffer. And I 
am probably a woman in the larger sense 
for my heartaches. Though perhaps it 
would not have been a tragedy for me if 
I had been able to be Bigger about it all. 
But I wasn’t. It started with my catching 
Carter looking at that blond creature in the 
double mirror. 

Fritz was explaining the Soviet decree on 
the Drama. He was quoting from Docu- 
ment Number Nineteen. 

“They intend laying the foundation of a 
‘genuine democratic proletarian, socialistic 

art,” he was saying, ‘“‘by staging such plays 
/as represent bourgeois Society in a nega- 
| tive—satirical vein.” 

__ “Yes, indeed?” I said politely. But just 
then I saw Carter see that woman—a very 
bourgeoise woman of about thirty she was, 
plump and blond—and he recognized her, 
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“T dare say!’’? Isnapped. ‘“‘But why kiss 
her hand?” 

“Oh, I painted her portrait long ago,” 
Carter explained. ‘‘And once you paint 
7em they expect that sort of thing. Just 
business, my beautiful!” 

Well, of course that explained things, and 
I loaned the dear boy twenty-five instead of 
the ten he asked for, and we parted most 
affectionately. 

It is strange how much of the private life 
of Greenwich Village takes place in public. 
It is a characteristic peculiar to the locality, 
I believe, and quite unknown tothe Suburbs. 
Though of course when the Suburbs comes 
to the village and brings its own cocktails, 
that’s another story. But I am thinking 
now chiefly of Encounters in Cafés and so 
forth, and how lots of people who have no 
parlors get engaged in the Square, or ar- 
range for their divorce over a demi-tasse 
and a piece of pastry. But so it is in our 
corner of the world—in any, for that mat- 
ter. Take a look round the next restaurant 
you find yourself in and count the number 
of low-pitched earnest conversations! Note 
the women who are surreptitiously wiping 
their eyes, the men who are vindictively 
wordless! 


‘Of Course I Believe in the Freedom of the Artist and All That,’’ She Went on Quite Caimly 


from my Victorian progenitors, as Moll 
has so wonderfully explained. 

But, anyway, I got up and Carter saw me 
in the mirror and left off kissing that fat 
pussycat’s paw and came back to our table 
just too late to pay the check. But I was 
in no mood to sit there talking, and so he 
and I went out and the Fritzes went over to 
another table where the meal was just 
starting. I controlled myself pretty well 
until we got outside. Then I asked the 
question I could no longer restrain. 

““Who was that?”’ I demanded. 

‘““Who was who?” he asked with an at- 
tempt at innocence. 

“You know—the fat blonde!” I said in 
a tone that implied ‘‘no nonsense.’ 

“Oh! Her?” said Carter. ‘“‘She’s just 
a woman I know—an uptowner. She’s a 
frightful bore. You wouldn’t care for her 
at all!” 


Well, be that as it may, my next real 
emotional revolution occurred, as had the 
former one, in a café, and the same café at 
that. 

Even the same table, and it took place 
about a month later. 

[had come in alone to get a bite of dinner 
as so many lonely women in the village do, 
hoping to see a friend or two, despite pro- 
hibition. The old place was not half so gay 
as formerly, and this was a Monday night, 
and at six o’clock practically empty. I had 
had a hard day of it, getting Dick Kellogg’s 
desk in order, for he was expected back at 
any time now, and on top of that I had 
made up a spread on filet-lace table covers 
and a note on Kut-Outs for Kutie-Kiddies 
for my own department, and I was about 
all in. I stood in the doorway while a 
bus boy took my dripping raincoat and 
umbrella, and looked about the scarcely 
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populated tables. And who on earth should 
I see but Lola! 

At first I hardly recognized her, because 
instead of her customary draperies she wore 
a Reconstruction Aide’s uniform, and she 
didn’t have ascrap of make-up. Ordinarily 
she carries a first-aid kit containing com- 
pact powder, lip stick and eye pencil. But 
she seemed to have changed her equip- 
ment’s character. She looked tired and 
wan, but very lovely, and with her was aman 
whose back was toward me. As she recog- 
nized me and waved a greeting he turned 
round, and it was my boss, Mr. Kellogg! 

Well, I went over to them with decidedly 
mixed feelings, and after a little furore of 
greeting accepted their invitation and sat 
down. I could see at a glance that Mr. 
Kellogg and Lola were on the best of terms. 
It made me feel very queer. : 

“Lola!” I cried, plunging at once into 
the great sea of questions that flooded my 
brain. ‘‘How was it—did you see any- 
thing?” 

“Anything!” exclaimed Lola. “My dear, 
I saw everything!” 

The answer was certainly emphatic 
enough, but the tone wasn’t quite what 
I had expected. 

“Ts there really a Soviet 
there?” I asked. 

“Believe me, there is!”’ said 
Dick. “‘Ask her!”’ He pointed 
at Lola. 

“There is nothing except the 
Soviet,’’ she replied. 

“And does it work?” from 
me. 

“‘My dear, it works per- 
fectly!” said Lola in as bitter a 
tone as I have ever heard from 
the lips of any human. ‘“‘It 
works—is working. Everything 
prescribed in those pamphlets 
of Lenine’s and so forth is in 
full practice.” 

“And isn’t it heavenly?” I 
asked, a curious doubt creeping 
over me. 

“It’s hell!’ said Lola briefly. 

Dick Kellogg nodded assent 
and laughed. “‘She’s right!’ he 
said. ‘Only I expected to find 
it, and yousee Lola here didn’t.”’ 

“Tell me!’’ I begged her. 

““My dear,”’ she began ear- 
nestly, clasping and unclasping 
her hands with nervous tension 
as she talked, her eyes like two 
live coals, ‘‘my dear, the Soviet 
is a Mol6ch which crushes out 
every atom of individuality of 
liberty that is desired of man- 
kind! You cannot sleep, eat, 
dress, read, amuse yourself— 
love, even, except as those ter- 
rible, ignorant, thick-skinned 
men at the head of it say you 
may. What is more, they en- 
force their laws with the utter- 
most ease and completeness. 
Why, the very first thing they 
did was to confiscate my ear- 
rings!” 

“How horrible!”’ I exclaimed. 
“But why?” 

“Because the Soviet does not 
permit the wearing of jewels 
above a certain value for fear of 
engendering class envy! But 
that was the least of it. You 
know how delicate I have always 
been about my food? Well! In 
order to eat at all I had to apply 
at the Soviet house for a food 
ticket. Anyone can get one by 
applying. I was obliged to reg- 
ister according to my age and 
profession. I put down ‘author’ 
of course, and received a brain-worker’s 
card—a yellow card, which I presented at 
the Soviet eating house, where I was served 
with a horrid piece of fish, some rice and a 
bit of wilted lettuce. The man who sat 
next to me had meat and potatoes and 
plenty of it, which he ate quite audibly. He 
was a hand worker—a laborer—and he had 
ared card! And there was nothing to do 
but submit or go hungry!” 

“That’s right!” interjected Dick. 

“‘And it was the same way with cloth- 
ing!” Lola went on. ‘‘I needed a coat and 
had to apply for a permit in the same way 
before I could get one. And then it was 
a thin, miserable one suitable for a brain 
worker! Bah!” 

“‘How simply shocking!” I cried. ‘“‘Do 
you mean to tell me this is carried on 
through the entire life of the whole people?” 

(Concluded on Page 157) 
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Time has disproved many old fal- 
lacies. Yet, some good people still 
believe that coffee doesn’t “agree” 
with them,—a popular delusion. 


There are many food fads. Some 
think they can’t eat bread,—some 
think they can’t eat potatoes. There 
is probably no food that can be said 
to agree with everybody. 


In reality—coffee is more healthful 
for more people than any other bev- 
erage. It is consumed in greater 
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volume than any other. Coffee is the 
mainstay of the millions. 
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kind, and he will proudly answer, — 
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world’s coffee.” 


Better a dinner of bread and beef 
with coffee than a ten-course banquet 
without it. And coffee is the cheapest 
item of your menu,—it costs Jess 
than two cents per cup 


SIGNIFICANT—‘“‘The Medical Standard’”’ says:—‘‘Taken after 
meals coffee 1s an aid to digestion. Under its influence the de- 
velopment of digestion is more perfect and more rapid. It is 
a stomachic of the first order, especially when taken hot.’ 
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(Concluded from Page 153) 

“T certainly do!” she said with emphasis. 
“Tt makes for the most horrible dead level 
you can picture!” 

“But what about amusements?” I asked. 

“There are none!’”’ said Lola gloomily. 

“Unless you call a weekly public concert 
of classical music amusement. Anyone who 
wants can attend free. I went a couple of 
times in sheer desperation, but it taught 
me how good a little jazz can sound!’ 

This from Lola! 

“Ts this a dream?” I asked, turning to 
Dick. ‘‘Is she fooling or is this the way 
the Soviet works out?”’ 

“Tt’s even worse!” said he seriously. 
““We didn’t see any blood or atrocities such 
as you hear about. But the spiritual op- 
pression on the imagination, on the joy of 
living, is more than Hunnish. In fact, Lola 
thinks the Hun must have originated them. 
It’s the millennium—it works—and it’s 
hell!” 

“Well, you said you’d bring back the 
truth!” I remarked. 

“JT have, and I shall tell it just as I 
promised!” declared Lola. ‘‘But I am 
going to vote the Republican ticket as a 
result!”” And I have never seen her so 
beautiful, so inspired as at that moment. 

Dick Kellogg tapped a fat manuscript 
which he held in his hand. 

“She has already told it!’ he said sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘She wrote it on the boat com- 
ing over. How she had to get a U.S. A. 
uniform to keep from being nationalized, 
and the whole awful story. And it’s one of 
the finest things of its kind I have ever 
read. The truth just sings in every line of 
it. She is allowing me to submit it to the 
Record Breaker and I’m absolutely sure 
the chief will print it. It’s far better stuff 
than my own.” 

“How splendid!” I said. ‘“‘It is great to 
have you both back and to hear the Truth 
about the Soviet. The crowd will give you 
a banquet, Lola, and you must speak to us 
about your experiences. It will be wonder- 
ful! But now I must go home. I’m not 
much on late hours, you know!”’ 

‘Don’t know that I blame you, not car- 
ing to sit round in the current gloom!” said 
Dick, shaking hands with me again. ‘‘Not 
much like the dear dead days beyond refer- 
endum and recall, is it?”’ 

I said it wasn’t, and made my escape. 
Somehow I wanted to get away from those 
two; [seemed subtly out of it, though there 
was nothing I could exactly put my finger 
on. And I just hated Lola for being so 
attractive and such an artist. Her style 
must have improved vastly since her last 
submission to the Breaker or Kellogg 
wouldn’t seriously think anything she had 
written would have a chance with them. 
Besides, she was a fake, a poseur, and al- 
ways had been. I couldn’t and didn’t be- 
lieve she had so completely changed in 
three months. Let Dick find it out for 
himself. He would in time! And, anyhow, 
I didn’t care. I had Carter, and my free- 
dom; and that was—or should have been— 
enough for anyone. I would marry him 
out of hand one of these days and show the 
world that I was not bound by any narrow 
conventions. For no one need know we 
were actually married, as of course I would 
keep my own name. 

I fell asleep on this comforting thought 
and the next morning I called up all the 
members of our little group, told them that 
Lola was back, and arranged for the ban- 
quet. They were unanimously enthusiastic 
about the idea and it was arranged for two 
weeks from the date, so that we could pre- 
pare for plenty of publicity—a police raid 
if necessary—to give the thing éclat. I 
was purposely silent concerning Lola’s views 
on Bolshevism. I felt it washers to tell, not 
mine, and so I only replied, to all inquiries, 
that she had brought back an amazing story 
and would tell it at the dinner. Then I 
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went to the office, determined to ignore Mr, 
Kellogg should the opportunity arise. 

But it didn’t. He seemed awfully busy, 
as the paper was being made up and he had 
some stuff to get into it, and so the seclusion 
of my private office was complete until late 
in the morning when Theda, the junior 
vamp, ushered in a lady. 

Oh, yes! She wasalady! If anyone had 
doubted her word for it she would have set 
him right in short order. I am certain of 
that. And she was the blonde to whom 
Carter had spoken—or to be exact, whose 
hand he had kissed that evening in the 
café. She came in, rather fat and light-blue 
in effect, smiling and pleasantly powdered 
as to nose. I am quite sure her custom was 
to wear a Mother Hubbard and curl papers 
until noon; but upon this occasion she had 
broken the rule and was resplendent in blue 
silk and an imitation white fur. Instantly 
I doubted Carter’s statement that he had 
painted her. If he had it must have been 
several pounds earlier in life when she was 
a model, for she certainly was not a portrait 
commission. She was evidently a woman of 
some character, however, despite her per- 
fectly evident domesticity complex, and 
she shut Theda out with a firm hand before 
addressing me. 

Then she came forward and took a seat. 
If I had not seen Carter speak to her I 
would have supposed she was shell stitches 
from South Orange, New Jersey, or How to 
Press the Wild Flowers from somewhere in 
Wyoming. But I knew better, even before 
she spoke. 

“T hope you won’t mind me coming to 
see you, deary,”’ she began. ‘‘But seeing 
you with Carter the other night made me 
feel maybe it would be better to come 
direct and have it out. He told me who 
you are.” 

“You have the advantage of me!’’ I said 
stiffly. 

““Why, don’t you really know?” she re- 
plied, opening her pale eyes very wide. 
““Why, he said you knew! I’m his wife!’’ 

Can. you conceive of my feelings! The 
office appeared to be swimming about me, 
with my canary birds in their-cages, potted 
geraniums and all my other hokum about 
to smite me on the head. The lady seemed 
to think I had agreed or something, for she 
went right on talking. I grasped the arms of 
my swivel chair and listened as best I could. 

““Of course I believe in the freedom of the 
artist and all that,’’ she went on quite 
calmly. ‘“‘And I’ve always allowed Carter 
a soulmate so long as it didn’t go too far. 
You’ll understand, I’m sure, that I believe 
it’s that way with you. You are the tenth 
since we was married.” 

“But—but ” T began in misery. 

“That’sallright,”’ said Mrs. Carter sooth- 
ingly. ‘I know it’s all innocent enough. 
Carter, he hasn’t the spunk for anything 
really wrong. And I’m not jealous. That’s 
not what I’m here for.” 

“Then what?” I blurted out. 

‘It’s on account of the children,’”’ she 
explained. ‘‘Maude and Billy. You see 
he’s crazy about them kids, but so long as 
he’s got you or some other woman to de- 
pend on for a little spending money he 
won’t go to work at the advertising place 
and earn shoes for ’em, for all he’s so fond 
of the kids. And so what I really come to 
ask was that you lay off lending him a cent 
for a while so’s he’ll go to work and we can 
kind of catch up on the bills!” 

There was what Bergson terms a stunned 
silence for a moment before I could re- 
assure her. And then I did, with a ven- 
geance. 

“Mrs. Durant, you have suffered ter- 
ribly!” Isaid. “‘But you shall no longer do 
so through me! I renounce him forever! 
I give you my word, I had not the remotest 
idea that he was married! I—I’m not that 
sort of a girl, and you shall have him back 
at once} intact!”’ 
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“Oh, I don’t want him back exactly,’ 
put in his wife. ‘‘It would be too much 
nuisance, having him round the house all 
the time. I’ve got sort of accustomed to 
his outside interests. He’s taught me to be 
that much up-to-date. But I’d like him to 
earn a little something.” 

I thought she would never go. My little 
office seemed overwhelmed with her taleum- 
scented presence. But at last she left, and 
the instant she had done so I seized the 
telephone and called Carter’s studio. 

“Meet me at the café at once!’”’ I com- 
manded, and then hung up before he could 
reply. I jammed on my hat any old way 
and rushed into the outer office. There I 
almost collided with Dick, who was rushing 
from the pressroom. 

“‘Lola’s article has gone over big!’”’ he 
said. “‘The chief is going to run it in the 
next issue. But don’t tell her. I’m going 
to bring a copy of it to the banquet as a 
surprise !’’ 

“T don’t give a—a damn!” I said ex- 
citedly, and brushed past him into the 
street. 

In the café Carter was waiting for me in 
unsuspecting nonchalant languor, smoking 
a cigarette and sipping a cup of coffee which 
he doubtless expected would be on my 
check. When he saw the wild look in my 
eye he drew himself together and almost 
rose from his seat. 

“What’s up?” heasked. ‘‘Has the revo- 
lution begun?” 

“It has!’”’ I replied savagely. ‘‘But not 
the one you refer to, Carter, I’ve come to 
tell you that I am through!” 

“‘So many women have told me that!’ 
he replied, raising his eyebrows and deli- 
cately flecking the ash from his cigarette. 

“You—you little beast!”? I exclaimed 
furiously. “‘Have you no idea what a 
gentleman is?”’ 

‘Certainly I have,” he replied amusedly. 
““A gentleman is one who does something 
no gentleman should in a way in which only 
a gentleman could.” 

“Don’t be funny!’’ I said. “Because 
I am serious.» I have come simply to tell 
you that I- know you are married. That 
I know you to be a cheat, a cad and a liar, 
and a leech on self-supporting women. 
There!” 

Carter turned white as a sheet and rose 
to his feet. 

“Tt is time that the equality of the 
sexes permitted a man to strike a woman 
for a remark of that kind!’ he said un- 
steadily. 

“Cowards don’t strike even men for tell- 
ing the truth,” I replied. 

And then Carter Durant walked out 
without a comeback—I mean without a 
masculine reaction of any kind, and I never 
saw him again. 

It happened that my mother out in Mis- 
souri was taken ill at that time and so I was 
obliged to turn all arrangements for the 
banquet to Lola over to Mercedes and take 
the next train west. In a way I was glad 
enough to do it, for you may be sure my 
heart was very sore and my pride and 
vanity were terribly hurt. At least, that 
is to say, I was suffering from a terrific 
nervous reaction. Lola was seeing a lot of 
all of our little group, so I gathered, but not 
much of Dick, who was naturally absorbed 
in picking up the loose ends of his depart- 
ment after so long an absence. 

But when I got to Four Corners, Mis- 
souri, mother was feeling much better, and 
so it came about that I calculated by mak- 
ing close connections I could make New 
York and the village in time to hear Lola’s 
speech on the big night, if not to get there 
for the banquet itself. And things worked 
out just that way. For once the Trans- 
continental was practically on time, and 
when I left the station I hailed the first 
taxi bandit to take me to the Brevoort, 
where the banquet was being held. 
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Once arrived there I scarcely waited to 
powder my nose before making for the 
large hall in which the-party was being 
held, to which I was at once admitted by 
a waiter who knew me, and who warned 
me to silence with a gesture. I went in and 
the door was gently closed behind me. 

Inside I found myself in semidarkness be- 
hind a large screen which hid the door from 
the banquet hall. Lola was already 
speaking, as I had inferred, and another 
latecomer stood beside me. It was Dick 
Kellogg, in business clothes. He greeted me 
with a silent nod and we both refused the 
beckoned invitation of the captain to enter 
farther and find seats. Lola’s voice was 
passionate and deep. She wore long ear- 
rings and her uniform had been discarded 
for a flowing robe. Not more flowing, how- 
ever, than her language. 

“‘And so you see, dear Comrades,” she 
was saying, “I found a perfect Soviet, 
working on oiled wheels, unhampered by 
the difficult conditions obtaining in Russia. 
In Hungary each worker is fed in accord- 
ance with his or her needs—the perfect food 
for the particular vocation—fish, and such 
things for the brain worker—red meats for 
the laborer in field or factory—all by the 
exquisitely simple device of issuing cards of 
a color which indicates the class of worker 
to be fed; and all sit down in brotherhood 
at the Soviet table. Clothing is distrib- 
uted in the same idealistic way, and no 
one is permitted to excite useless envy by 
the display of unreasonable jewels. But 
don’t think, Comrades, that the efforts 
of the labor kings, as I may call them, stop 
there. No indeed! Amusement is provided, 
and of a type practically inaccessible to the 
working men and women of America. Con- 
certs of classical musie are offered each 
week, free, to the masses, where the most 
erudite symphonies are performed. And 
this is only one instance of the many won- 
derful things that are being done in Hun- 
gary by the Bolshevik. Until my return, and 
my renewed contact with the Comrades 
here, I had no idea how deeply in sympathy 
with the Bolshevik sh 

*“‘T should say not!’”’ said Dick under his 
breath. ‘“‘The damn little faker! The little 
fraud! She’s been swung back like a—a 
chameleon by Fritz and that rotten bunch! 
If ever I heard a speaker telling an audience 
what they wanted to hear! Come on, Nellie 
Kelly, let’s get out into the air!” 

I followed him dumbly and he led the 
way to the café and ordered some chicken 
a la King and coffee without consulting 
me. He looked as handsome as a god, even 
if his collar did want changing and he 
showed other signs of overwork. My heart 
was beating with excitement at the realiza- 
tion that he not only didn’t care a scrap for 
Lola but actually saw what a fraud she was. 
And then it was that the long training 
which Carter had given me in the equality 
of the modern man and woman allowed me 
courage for a desperate try. He had said 
he never would again, and so I had to! 

“Dick!” I said suddenly. ‘“‘I—will you 
marry me?” 

He looked startled for a moment, and 
then he seized both my hands. 

“Do you mean it or is it a joke?”’ he 
asked hoarsely. 

“Then the answer is yes?” I said, trying 
desperately to keep a decent café exterior. 

“Good Lord, yes!’’ said he savagely. 
“But it’ll mean a home in the suburbs.” 

“TI don’t care,” I said stoutly, ‘‘as long 
as we don’t have to eat in a Soviet house! 
Only stop trying to hold both my hands 
and that paper at the same time. What is 
it, anyway?” 

Aslow grin of returning sanity and humor 
spread over his face as he smoothed it out 
to show me. 

“Tt’s to-morrow’s Record Breaker,” he 
said with a wicked gleam in his eye. ‘‘And 
Lola’s article is the feature!”? oe 
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Champion Dependability Has No Substitute 


ORE than half of all the man- This is your guide and protection 

ufacturers building all types of in selecting spark plugs for your 
gasoline engines, equip their prod- car. Avoid substitutes—look for 
ucts at their factories with Cham- the name ‘‘Champion’’ on the ~ 
pion Dependable Spark Plugs. insulator. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Champion A-44, 7%-18 
Price $1.00 


PASSENGER CARS 


Allen 
American 
Auburn 
Australian Six 


Columbia 
Crow-Elkhart 
Cunningham 
Dixie Flyer 
Dorris 
Douglas 

Elear 

Elgin 

Ford 

Gardner 
Geronimo 
Glide 

Grant 
Hanson 
‘Harroun 
Highlander Six 


Kline Kar 
Lexington 
Little 
McFarlan Six 
Maibohm 
Maxwell 
Mercer 
Metz 
Monitor 
Monroe 
Moon 
Moore 
Norwalk 
Olympian 
Overland 
Peerless 
Phoenix (England) 
Revere 
Roamer 
Sayers 
Seneca 
Severin 
Stephens 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Templar 
Tulsa 

Velie 
White 
Willys-Knight 
Willys Six 
Winton 


THE 


COMMERCIAL CARS 
Acason 
All-American 
American La France 
Apex 
Armleder 
Atterbury 
Autocar 
Bessemer 
Betz 
Bethlehem 
Collier 

Clyde 
Columbia 
Commerce 
Concord 
Corbitt 
Cunningham 
Day-Elder 
Dearborn 
Defiance 
Denby 
Dependable 


Forschler 
Fulton 
Garford 
Gary 
Gersix 


SATURDAY 


SEO 


TOMA 


Giant 
Grant 
Hahn 
Hall 
Huffman 
Independent 
Indiana 
International 
Harvester 
Keldon 
Kelly-Springfield 
Larrabee-Deyo 
Luverne 
Marwin 
Maxwell 
Meteor 
Miller 
Muskegon 
Mutual 
Napoleon 
ee & LeMoon 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 
Overland 
Rainier 
Reliance 
Republic 
Riddle 


Schwartz 
Seagrave 


i WANS 


Selden 

Service 

Signal 
Standard 
Studebaker 
Superior 

Tiffin 

Traffic 
‘Transport 
Triangle 

Union 

U..S. 
Walker-Johnson 
White 

Wichita 
Wilcox-Trux 
Wilson 

Winther 
Wolverine 
TRACTORS 
Alligator 
Allis-Chalmers 
All-Work 
Aultman-Taylor 
Austin 
Autohorse 
Avery 

Bailor 

Bates Steel Mule 
Beeman Garden 
Bolte 

Bull 

Cletrac 


Dauch 

Dill 

Dunning & Erich 

Eagle 

Elgin 

Emerson-Brant- 
ingham 

Farm Horse 

Fitch 

Flour City 

Fordson 

Frick 

G-O (National) 

Gray 

Illinois 

Keck-Gonnerman 

Lapeer 

Monarch (Light- 
foot ) (Neverslip) 

Municipal 


"Midwest 


Minneapolis 

Moline Universal 

Parrett 

Pawling & Harni- 
schfeger 

Pioneer 

Plowman 

R&P 

Russell 

Spaulding 

Square Turn 

Star 
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Topp Stewart 
‘Toro 

Tracklayer 
‘Turner Simplicity 
Twin City 

Uncle Sam 

Velie 

Wallis Cub 
Wisconsin 
Waterloo Boy 


MOTOR CYCLES 


Cyclemotor 

Excelsior 

Harley-Davidson 

Schickel 

Thor 

Johnson Motor 
Wheel 


ENGINES 


Arrow 
Automatic 
Baker 
Beaver 
Brennen 


Challenge 
Climax 
Cook 
Cushman 


Doman 

Domestic 

Elco 

Elgin Gas 

Enterprise 

Erd 

Evinrude 

Fairbanks-Morse 

Fairfield 

Falls 

Fate 

Fay & Bowen 

Fisherman 

Foos 

Friend 

Fuller & Johnson 

Gade 

Gibbs 

Golden, Belknap 
& Swartz 

Hawley 

Hettinger 

Hinkley 

Holland 

Ideal 

Kermath 

Koban 

Lathrop 

LeRoi 

Macheck 

Massey-Harris 

Matthews 

Middletown 
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These Manufacturers Equip Their Products at Their 
Factories With Champion Spark Plugs 


Midwest 

Miller 

Miller Improved 
New Way 
Niagara 
Northwestern 
Novo 

Owen 
Peninsular 
Phelps 

Pierson 

Red Wing 
Reliance 

Root & Vandervoort 
Sanderson 
Schramm 
Standard Separator 
Sterling 

Stover 

Sumner 

Sypher 
Termaat & Monahan 
Unilectric 
Universal 

Van Blerck 
Waterloo 
Waukesha 
Western 

Willys Light 
Winton 
Wisconsin 
Witte 

Wolverine 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of-pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


You'll like U. S. N. Deck Paint for its con- 
venience, ease of application, covering capac. 
ity, quick drying quality, durability and §& 
thorough washability. You'll like the beauty § 
of its soft and lasting colors best of all. An §& 
ideal finish for general use around the home 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland 


WAKE UP 


every morning with your trou- 
sers freshly and perfectly 
creased. Baggy knees and 
wrinkles removed while you 
sleep. 

The Ford Trouser Creaser 
will save your tailor bills and 
lengthen the life of your clothes. 
This wonderful invention, made 
of light strong wood, felt pad- 
ded, will fold for traveling bag. 
Lasts a lifetime. 

It’s an ideal 

Christmas gift. 25 
Sent direct prepaid 

inU.S,A.for. .. —_—__ 

Foreign countries $1.50, 
Also Manufacturers of Infants’ 

Underwear and Stocking Stretchers 


Wisconsin Textile Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


PATENT-SENSE 


SIATR EDITION 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs? 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY @& LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC. 


Your question: How can I make more money? 
Our answer: Sell us your spare time. 
Write today to learn how you, like hundreds of 
other men and women on the farm, can easily earn 
$5.00 to $25.00 extra each week as our local sub- 


scription representative. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


643 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WAVE PQPULI ? 


They are politicians, and a Presidency 
means, first, power for their party; and, 
second, power for them, with benefits for 
the people incidental and remote, and ap- 
preciations negligible of any but the partisan 
situation in the country and the parti- 
san requirements of their party and them- 
selves. They are not operating or planning 
for the future of the republic, but are oper- 
ating and planning for the future of the 
Republican Party on the one side and the 
Democratic Party on the other. 

It would be simple enough to prove this 
by cataloguing again the men who have the 
sanction of the Old Guard and the Old 
Gang for their candidacies, but it is not 
necessary: Not one of these candidates but 
is political in his bearings, and political in 
his maneuvers to get the nomination. 
Some may say they are not, but they all are 
just the same. 

There are two great outstanding facts 
in the politics of the United States. The 
first is—though the people who do the 
voting do not seem to sense it themselves— 
that there has come a partisan disintegra- 
tion that leaves the party designations 
Republican and Democrat mere terms with- 
out substance or immediate meaning. Ask 
any man who is a Republican why Hie.is a 
Republican, or, rather, what the Republi- 
canism he professes means, and he will give 
you substantially the same answer as will 
be returned if you ask a Democrat what 
Democracy means. That is, the two par- 
ties, so far as fundamental policies go, have 
ceased to be definitive of any wide diver- 
gences in political and national feeling, and 
are merely convenient mediums for the 
expression of the right of suffrage. The 
country has progressed, but the two old 
parties have stood still and have gradually 
been shredded of individualism and sub- 
stance until the names of them are merely 
ornate signboards on empty houses. 

The second outstanding fact is that 
though the Old Guard and the Old Gang, 
being wiser as to political currents and 
reflexes and demonstrations than the people 
who cause those currents and reflexes and 
demonstrations—being apprised of changes 
both in sentiment and in belief—know ex- 
actly that this has happened, and why, and 
how great is the real though not apparent 
nonpartisanship of the country, they con- 
tinue to try to herd their*sections of the 
public, the voters who are classed nominally 
as Republicans and Democrats, under the 
old banners and to rally them with the old 
battle cries. They insist that the shadow of 
the present is the substance of the past. 
They work incessantly to hold their forces, 
not neglecting the while to work their 
partisan will on those forces—or to try to. 


Can They Get Away With It? 


The odd feature of this is that the Old 
Gang and the Old Guard, because of the 
amazing lack of concern in political affairs 
that obtains in this country, except at 
stated intervals and then but briefly, are far 
more successful than even they dare hope 
to be. They do many things they do not 
think they can do; and the accomplishment 
of each unwarranted enterprise, of course, 
promotes the adventure of several more. 

There is no more warrant, viewing the 
real political understanding and feeling 
and allegiance in this country as it is, not 
as it is held to be by obsolete party desig- 
nation, for nominating a man for President 
as a Republican or as a Democrat than 
there would be in nominating a man for 
President as a nonconformist or as a vege- 
tarian; but that is probably what will 
happen unless the average American exerts 
his authority in the matter. 

Thus far the Old Guard and the Old 
Gang have had not even protest to deal 
with, to say nothing of active opposition. 
They are working by sufferance, of course, 
but any way they are permitted to work is 
a good way to them. They are operating 
as the Old Guard and as the Old Gang in 
default of vital objection. If they can get 
away with it they will consider themselves 
lucky, for they know that the exact mo- 
ment a united protest is made they must 
cease leading and become followers. Their 
authority is usurped. Their power is chi- 
merical. Their procedure is archaic. Their 
purposes are partisan. Their understand- 
ing is fogged. They play their politics in 
the 1890 manner, but they are not so dense 
that they do not sense the weakness and 
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futility of their positions, should the great 
mass of the people take the matter into 
their own hands. Furthermore, they are 
fully justified, as is at present indicated, in 
going as far as they like, because the great 
mass of the people seem to be content to 
take what is handed to them by these 
machinists. , : 
Suppose this situation continues until 
next June—what then? There will be two 
conventions, Republican and Democratic, 
and various candidates will appear before 
them—various favorite sons, all political— 
and none, if it can be avoided, with a pre- 
ponderance of delegates. Then the Old 
Guard at the Republican Convention and 
the Old Gang at the Democratic Conven- 
tion will proceed to deal and dicker and 
compromise and recompromise, until some 
man emerges who is fairly agreeable in pro- 
fessions and promises to the desires of the 
Old Guard and the Old Gang to get power 
or retain it; and the satisfactory Repub- 
lican will be nominated by the Old Guard, 
and the satisfactory Democrat will be nom- 
inated by the Old Gang. Then the Amer- 
ican people will have the opportunity to 
choose between the two, but no matter 
what choice is made that man will be be- 
holden first to the Old Guard or the Old 
Gang that nominated him, and not to the 
American people who elected him. 


The Creatures of the Bosses 


It is an iluminating commentary on the 
lauded intelligence of the American people 
that they have allowed this manipulation 
to go as far'as it has gone, and it will be a 
damning indictment of that intelligence if 
they do not stop it at once. The funda- 
mental of politics that is not considered, or 
is ignored, by the people who are subject to 
that politics, and in reality the authors of 
it and owners of it, is that a political boss 
or an association of political bosses has no 
power that is not delegated or assumed. 
His authority is all conferred. He can be 
removed instantly by voting him out of 
power, and his candidates with him. He 
really is a parasite feeding on the favor of 
the people who vote his tickets, but owing 
to the complaisance of those voters he 
fattens when he should be destroyed... The 
assumption that any given group of leaders 
has any right except that of usurpation to 
dictate politics to people is as absurd as the 
statement that the people have not only 
the right but the power to dictate politics 
to the leaders is true. 

However, the prerogative of leadership 
has been assumed for so many years, and 
the people, because of their own indiffer- 
ence and lack of energy, have been: so 
complaisant under it that what was origi- 
nally an assumption has come to be re- 
garded not only by the bosses but by the 
bossed as a right and a necessity instead of 
the adventitious thing it is. Working with 
that knowledge, the situation has arisen, 
as it has arisen many times before, of these 
leaders in both great parties setting them- 
selves up as the final adjudicators of can- 
didates, and the selectors of them. They 
deal, and the people meekly play the cards 
that are dealt to them. 

Categorically this is the situation: The 
close of the war, on November 11, 1918, 
found the United States fairly organized 
for war but radically disorganized for peace. 
The progress of the war, from August 4; 
1914, until we went into it in April, 1917, 
and thereafter until the Armistice, made it 
apparent that the conclusion of the war 
would bring not only international prob- 
lems but domestic problems fully as press- 
ing and considerably more important. This 
obvious knowledge brought forth a great 
variety of discussion and: theory and a 
small amount of action and practicality. 
Coincident with the declamation and theo- 
rizing were certain problems rising from 
conditions, highly susceptible to theory but 
not particularly improved by it. ‘These 
problems were and are national and to’be 
solved only nationally. All national solu- 
tions of such problems must be political in 
the first instance because the Government 
is political and because the Government is 
the great determining factor in every war 
reflex, whether it be economic or social. ‘A 
centralization of Government, necessary 
because of the war, meant a continuation 
of centralization for the reason that it is 
impossible to handle sectionally situations 
and phases that were caused and created by 
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centralized authority. A national war pro.’ 
duces a peace that must be national also, 

Therefore, as the Government is the 
symbol and the substance of nationaliza- 
tion, and as the Government is the product 
of politics, the tremendous future of this 
country is the politics of it. Therefore, in- 
asmuch as the Presidency is the executive 
power of the Government and the author- 
ity of it, and the Presidency is the product 
of politics, the Presidency becomes the 
most important political question and the 
most important national question; for if 
the Presidency is right the country will he 
measurably right, and if the Presideney is 
wrong the country will be disastrously 
wrong for four of our crucial years, ~ 

The whole thing comes down to this: Do 
the American people intend to stand by 
and allow an Old Guard of one obsolete 
party and an Old Gang of another obsolete 
party to select for them men of their own 
obsolete and partisan stripe for candidates 
for President? Do the American 
intend to place in the hands of a politicis 
of one stripe or another the great, pressing, 
vital problems of this period? Do the 
American people intend to take what is 
handed to them and confide their whole 
future to some hack of an organization man 
who has neither the ability to comprehend 
the task before him nor the vision to see 
further than the narrow partisanship of his 
creators? ; 

The future of this country depends on 
the contented and productive prosperity of 
its people—that is, on their business prog- 
ress. The English, taunted as being a 
nation of shopkeepers, sought to alibi them- 
selves by passing the taunt on to us and de- 
crying our diplomacy as dollar diplomacy, 
That was a compliment instead of a dero- 
gation so long as it was true. What Amer 
icans have to regret about it is not that our 
diplomacy may have been dollar diplomacy 
at one time but that of late it has not been 
dollar diplomacy and has been dime diplo- 
macy. Furthermore we are a nation of 
makers, of sellers, of traders—we are a busi- 
ness people; and any American with the 
good of his country at heart must pray that 
we shall continue as such, basing his sup- 
plication on the results of idealism, theory, 
Utopianism and radicalism in our affairs 
demonstrated during the year just pa 


A Business Man for President 


Our present national needs are clearly 
based on two premises: The first is that we 
are a business people; the second is that 
the matter of paramount importance is the 
election ‘of the right man for President in 
1920; and as our national fabric is a busi 
ness fabric the right man for President in 
1920 undeniably should be a business man. 

Our great advance in business came dur- 
ing the past thirty years. We have steadily 
progressed since we have been a nation 
with our foundations, but the structures 
erected thereon did not begin to take on 
their present tremendous proportions until 
about thirty years ago. Has that business 
progress—the most important, most vital of 
our national demonstrations—ever had the 
slightest recognition from the politicians? 
Tt has not. Let me catalogue the men who 
have been President in that time, and those 
who have -been unsuccessful candidates 
against them, beginning, say, with 1884. 
Cleveland, a lawyer, was elected, and 
Blaine, a professional officeholder, defeated. 
Harrison, a lawyer and officeholder, was 
elected over Cleveland next time, and 
Cleveland defeated Harrison at the third 
trial. Then came McKinley and Bryan. 
McKinley was a lawyer and officeholder. 
Bryan, the man who ran against him, was 


“an, orator, and continued as such through | 


his three essays for the place. Roosevelt | 
was a publicist; Parker a lawyer and a 
judge. Taft was a lawyer who had held | 
public position most of his life. Wilson was 
a professor; and Hughes a lawyer and a 
judge. a | 

That is the list. Not a business -man in 
the lot, and during that term of years the” 
greatest, most important, most significant — 
and most essential feature of the develop- 
ment of the United States was not its de 
velopment along lines of either law or 
lawmaking, but was our business develop- | 
ment. 

It is not to be denied that our present. 
and our future depend on the continuance 
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—and then be sure it has a Magneto 


in 


A Magneto—that is the accessory especially to look for when you buy 
a car. When you look under the hood and find that the engine has a 
Magneto, then you know it has dependable ignition—and, more than 
that, you can be sure the car is good thruout, for those that have 
Magneto Ignition are among the best built. 

A Magneto is an independent source of electricity; it definitely ensures that you 
can start quickly even in the coldest weather—that you will get the hottest spark 
regularly at all speeds, from current created as you use it—that you will get 


increased power on the hills, more miles per gallon, quicker “‘get-aways,’’ and 
greater flexibility of control. 


If the car, or other vehicle you select, has any other type of ignition, ask to have it 
equipped with Magneto Ignition as optional equipment. The very same make of 
car is probably Magneto-Equipped when sold for export. 


MAGNETO MANUFACTURERS, 110 W. 40th Street, New York 


ERICSSON MANUFACTURING CO. THE SIMMS MAGNETO CO. SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 


The Berling Magneto Simms Magnetos Aero and Dixie Magnetos 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION THE EISEMANN MAGNETO CORPORATION 
The Bosch Magneto The Eisemann Magneto 


Send for this book—IT’S FREE 
MAGNETO MANUFACTURERS, 110 W. 40th St., New York _ 


Please mail us your Free Booklet— 
“Why Magneto Ignition Makes a Good Engine Better” 


Name____ 
i wpe Magneto is the only 
| ependable self-contained 
| unit which produces high- Address =o : 
4 tension sparks for ignition Mention below, the make, year and model of your car, truck, tractor, etc. 
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—independent of battery 
or coil, 
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100% Efficiency 


Many a business firm suffers from 
the digestive disturbances of some 


of its officials or workers. 


100% efhciency and indigestion 
are incompatible. Nervous de- 
pression, diminished optimism and 


worry pursue the dyspeptic. 


If the dyspeptic will eat more 
regularly, masticate properly and 
chew a stick of Beeman’s Pepsin 
Gum for ten minutes after each 
meal, he will soon note a decided 
improvement in his digestion, and 


usually a valuable gain in his per- 


sonal efficiency. 
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(Continued from Page 160) 
of that business development. The minute 
we cease to be a nation of makers and 
sellers and traders and become a nation of 
theorizers and altruists and idealists and 
rescuers and keepers of brothers, is the 
minute we start for the dust heap of 
nations; the minute we exchange progress 


‘for protagonism, substitute beatitude for 


business, is the minute the national clock 
begins to go backward. Not that a certain 
admixture of idealism and of sane radical- 
ism in our affairs is not of value—essential— 
but that our chief concern is business and 
not Utopia, because we can get and keep 
the business, and we never shall be nearer 
to Utopia than the adjoining county, even 
if the Utopians have got a chance to try to 
lead us there. Furthermore, with business 
as it should be and can be, about every- 
thing else of importance vital to our com- 
fort, happiness and progress will be all 
square likewise. 

At the beginning of this article I asked 
what it profits a people to be articulate if 
they say nothing and if they have nothing 
to say. Those questions were based on the 
statement—which has been dingdonged at 
us since the orators and publicists and 
other windjammers were apprised of the 
fact—that this war undoubtedly would 
change a great many existing phases of life, 
among them the dumb acquiescence of the 
masses of the people in the conduct of their 
own affairs for them by a self-constituted 
body of conductors—politicians and pro- 
fessors and theorists and tub thumpers. It 
may be that our people have become artic- 
ulate, but if they have, I have not noticed 
it; and I have been round among them a 
good deal of late. It is my observation 
that they are saying nothing as usual, and it 
is my further observation that because they 
are saying nothing the same old games are 
being set up on them in the same old way. 

If the American people have any inten- 
tion of having a voice in their own affairs 
now is the time for the talk to begin. Ina 
few months it will be too late. And if the 
American people, becoming vocal, realize 
wherein their best future interests lie they 
will demand that their next President shall 
not be a lawyer or a politician or a pro- 
fessional officeholder or a military man, 
but shall be a business man. A concerted 
demand, enforced by action, is all that is 
needed. There is plenty of precedent, of a 
left-handed sort, but sufficient. For ex- 
ample, take the case of Taft in 1908. The 
politicians never did want Taft, but Taft 
was nominated because the people had 
an idea that he suited their needs better 
than any of the other candidates. So with 
Hughes in 1916. The politicians did not 
want Hughes, but they had to take hin— 
the bulk of the politicians, that is. The 
bulk of the Democratic politicians did not 
want Wilson in 1912. The Democratic 
politicians, in large number, did not want 
Cleveland in 1892. 


Third-Party Possibilities 


The reason the politicians nominated 
these men was because they sensed a de- 
mand for them among the people. It took 
time for that demand, which was more 
intangible than tangible, to seep into them, 
but they capitulated finally, as they always 
have capitulated. The fact that the people 
made their choice from a political list does 
not alter the fact that they made that 
choice and impressed it on the politicians. 
If there had been a demand for John Smith 
of sufficient volume and distinctness John 
Smith would have been nominated at any 
given time rather than the man who was 
nominated. The reason the nominations 
were political entirely was not because none 
but politicians could have been nominated 
but because the people, having a number of 
politicians displayed before them, picked 
the one they liked the best. If the people 
had gone to the trouble of making their own 
list, of selecting their own man instead of 
making a selection from a politicianly pre- 
pared number, the result would have been 
just the same. Their man would have been 
nominated. 

It seems probable, as the situation stands 
at present, that the two old parties will 
retain their identities as organizations suf- 
ficiently to enforce their archaic claims as 
the two great political divisions of the 
country, and that their conventions in 1920 
will be the principal conventions. They 
are the convenient mediums for political 
expression, because the real political divi- 
sion that is bound to come in this country — 
the division of conservatism as against 


= 
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radicalism—has not yet been broughtabout:| 
and these two old parties continue impo. 
tently, neither political flesh nor political! 
fish, each sheltering radicals and each har. 
boring conservatives. Therefore the impress. 
that it will be most convenient and most. 
effective to make will be on the leaders of 
these parties, Republican and Democratic 
with the alternative of a real third-party, 
movement with its object the nomination | 
of a real business man for President. j 

If by some strange good fortune the 
people of this country should awake to the. 
vast benefit that would derive to the coun. | 
try and to themselves from their taking a 
hand in this matter the proceeding is as| 
simple as it will be effective. All that js. 
needed is an organization by business men 
for a business man in the various states, an 
awakening of the people to the desirability 
of such a candidacy, with the vast response 
that would be sure to come—and the polj- | 
ticians will not dare ignore it. | 

If they do dare ignore it—in that remote 
event—then a third-party movement could 


be organized overnight, a convention held, 

and a business man nominated. It isn’t | 
likely that that extreme step would be 
necessary. The Old Guard and the Old 
Gang are not looking for trouble. They are 

planning to set up one of their own num- 
ber—amenable, pledged, complaisant, use- | 


- ful—and will do it if they are not stopped; 


but if they find an important protest they 
will throw over their own man and de the 
best they can with the man they must take, 
They are not altruists, these old politicians, 
They prefer to win with a man who is not 
of their kidney rather than to lose with one 
who is of them, hoping to be able to doa! 
little dickering for themselves later. They 
will take bread if they cannot get cake. 


Consider Mr. Hoover 


The term “‘business man”? must not be - 
interpreted too loosely. The Government | 
of the United States is the greatest business | 
organization in the world, but does its | 
business in its own way, usually with a 
lawyer’as its executive, and a board of 
directors—the Congress—packed full of 
lawyers also. The governmental difficulties 
that have ensued with popular business | 
have come for the reason that the men who | 
have been in executive positions in the| 
Government, though they may have been | 
reasonably conversant with party politics, 


‘have had no experience or basic knowledge _ 


of popular and private business, and thus 
government and private business have pro- | 
ceeded without coérdination. 

The fact that a man has been successful 
in building up a great manufacturing con- | 
cern or a great merchandising concern or a | 
great selling or financial organization does | 
not of itself fit him for the Presidency. He ; 
must have more than that. He must have 
not only his knowledge and experience of | 
private business but some knowledge and | 
experience of public business in order that 
he may conserve the needs of each—co- 
ordinate them and make them both effec- | 
tive. He must know the machinery and 
operations of public business as well as 
those of private business. 

That restricts a choice somewhat, but 
leaves a field of sufficient size for all needs. 
It is my purpose to indicate two or three | 
men who might be taken into consideration | 
if the people are awake to their opportunity | 
and will voice their demand. These men | 
are selected as types merely, and not put 
forward other than as such types to clinch | 
my argument. I comment on them here in 
an entirely impersonal manner. These men 
are the sort of business men, on appeal- 
ances, that I have been talking about, and - 
each of them must be subject to the sev 
est scrutiny by the people. They have the | 
general qualifications and are mentioned 
only in a general sense. Specific objections — 
to them are not in the province of this 
article; nor are statements of specific eli 
bility. They are types for my purposes 
more and no less. 

To begin with, there is Herbert Hoov 
He is admirably placed so far as poli 
affiliation goes, because some of his fri 
say he is a Democrat and some say he 
Republican; and, from all I can learn, 
has never said what he is so far as 
politics is concerned. Thus he might 
impressed on either party, or both, by 
demand of the people should the peopl 
scrutiny, be satisfied of his qualificatio: 
Hoover is a business man. He understan 
not only American business but int 
national business, which will be of va 
(Concluded on Page 165) 


(Conctuded from Page 162) 
:portance to this country in the next few 
vars. He has had a large administrative 
ajerience. He knows the machinery of 
government as well as the machinery of 
rpular affairs. His position, so far as 
anounced, on the important topics of the 
ey is sound in a business sense and sound 
ia governmental sense. He is known in 
eery community in the United States, and 
eually well known in foreign countries. 
P has done a big job in a big way. Con- 
wrsely, he may entertain convictions that 
ry be more radical than this country can 
ssimilate. I do not know that he does. 
‘at is subject to declaration on his part. 
¢rtain sections of the population may ob- 
pt to him. That is to be inquired into. 

The point is that in a discussion of this 
--t Hoover is a type worthy of considera- 
on, and the further point is that he may 
} eommandeered by the politicians of one 
)rty or another because of his availability. 
‘vat would be a misfortune for Hoover 
iless the commandeering was on the initi- 
dive of the people and not on the initiative 
. the politicians. However, if the people 

unt Hoover they can get him. There can 

‘no denial of the fact that he is a great 
isiness man, apparently nonpartisan, 


jovernor Sproul’s Qualifications 


Another type is Governor William C. 
jroul, of Pennsylvania, who is a Repub- 
tan. He also is a business man, a man of 
rge affairs, who has been in politics a long 
me in his state. He has been governor of 
annsylvania for a year, and before that 
id a long service in the state senate. His 
isiness interests are at Chester, where he 
active in many lines, particularly in ships 
1d shipbuilding, which gives added quali- 
sation inasmuch as a great deal of our 
iture business expansion and prosperity 
ill depend on shipping and the proper 
andling of our shipping affairs. Sproul’s 
jlitical and business records are open for 
spection, presumably. He is an example 
*the sort of man who might do well be- 
use of his experience. 

It may be that Governor Sproul, upon 
camination, will be found to be too politi- 
il in his bearings because Pennsylvania is 
2 intensely political state, and the Penn- 
rlyania Republican organization, to which 
e probably belongs, is not only intensely, 
ut intensively, political, also. An investi- 
ation would be necessary. 

A third type is Charles G. Dawes, of 
llinois. Dawes is a Republican also, and 
yrmerly of the stand-pat variety. He was 
ietive in politics in the McKinley days, and 
eld the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
mney during McKinley’s Presidency. He 
len went to Chicago, where he became the 
ead of a banking institution. Dawes went 
ito the war as soon as we entered it and 
or the greater part of the time was sta- 
ioned in France, where he had charge of 
auch of the business of the Army. He has 

good record as a business man, both in 
rivate life and in the Army. He is ex- 
rienced of governmental business methods 
nd in close touch with private business 
hroughout the country. 

Here are three men who may be investi- 
‘ated by the people. There are others. 
“hese have the requisite of knowing both 
wublic business and private business, not 
s lawyers and lawmakers, but as actual 
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executives and as business men. Moreover, 
they undoubtedly would appoint capable 
business men to head the great business 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment—Commerce, the Treasury, the Post- 
office Department, and the Department of 
the Interior—rather than lawyers and poli- 
ticians, to.say nothing of having the hard 
business sense to.put men especially fitted 
by training in charge of the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department instead of 
men haying no qualification save political 
influence. They are not‘of the publicity- 
seeking, press-agented’ type of business 
man trying to be factors in’ public life 
through no particular abilities of their own 
but by°virtue of advertisement. They are 
not captains of industry or high financiers. | 
They -are‘ business ‘men; and there are 
others like them. They might not stand up 
under popular analysis or exist through 
popular dissection; “and they are men- 
tioned here merely as-types and with the 
conviction that the best’thing for them- 
selves ‘the people of the United States 
could do would be to get behind someone of 
these characteristics and demand that per- 
son’s nomination for President by one or 
both of the two parties at present holding 
the dominating positions in our politics 
merely because the people have been too 
negligerit to revoke the charters of both of 


them and erect new parties that shall be | 


representative of the present conditions. 


Failing that, it would not beat all difficult | 


to nominate a man of these characteristics 
as a third-party candidate; nor difficult 
to elect him. Once the people of this 
country awake to the necessities of the 
situation, become alive to the fact that 
their interests are paramount to the inter- 
ests of the old-line politicians, realize that 
the most important-American policy that 
can be evolved is the preservation and aid 
and proper conservation of American busi- 
ness, and neither participation. in foreign 
affairs nor perpetuation of domestic poli- 
cies that are outgrown, outlived, archaic, 
hereditary and as little in sympathy with 
the spirit of the day as locofocoism—the 
people can get what they want. But only if 
they make the insistent demand. 


Now is the Time to Speak 


Otherwise they will be handed at the 
conventions in 1920 political candidates, 
nominated by politicians and for the use 
and usufruct of politicians, however they 
may be ambushed behind a supposed avail- 
ability or popular requirement; for it 
must not be forgotten-that whatever the 
announced or postured independence of pol- 
iticians of any candidate now in the run- 
ning may be, there is*not a man who is 
seeking the nomination on either side at 
this writing whose fortunes are not in the 
hands of politicians, and for whom politi- 
cians are not playing the old games, using 
the old methods, sewing up delegates in the 
old way. That goes for all of them, with- 
out exception.”- Inquire into who is man- 
aging any candidate at present apparent, 
or all of them, and discover for yourself. 
They may say they are not political, these 
candidates, but the men behind them are 
political, which amounts to exactly the 
same thing. 

If the American people really are articu- 
late concerning their own political affairs, 
now is the time for them to speak. 
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garter run—why did I 


t 
insist on getting TRUE 


SHAPE Hosiery, then this 
couldn’t have happened.’’ 

Did you ever stop to realize that you 
discard most of your silk stockings not 


because they’re worn out, but because 
these runs make them unusable? 


TRUE SHAPE Hosiery No. 564 
has a patented cross stitch at the 
garter top that prevents runs—that alone 
would be enough to make you insist 
on TRUE SHAPE. But you'll be so 
pleased, too, with its luxurious beauty 
and shapeliness. 


Then for men there’s TRUE SHAPE 
No. 152, with its extra sturdiness of 
-toe, heel, and sole. It looks good and 
wears as good as it looks. 
If you want this kind of hosiery satisfac- 
tion, you have but to remember two 
words—TRUE SHAPE. Should your 
dealer not carry TRUE SHAPE, write us 
and we will tell you of one who does. 
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YOUR BUDGET 


(Continued from Page 32) 


blind! 


Blind to the dangers that lurk under the hood. 
Blind to the importance of motor temperature. 


Blind because he still believes he can detect 
motor trouble in time to avoid it. But he’s 
dead wrong! No one can do that. Not even 
Ralph De Palma or Barney Oldfield. 


In the old days he might ‘‘ get along’’ with his 
senses of sight, hearing and smell, but modern 
high-speed heat motors demand a heat gauge. 


BOYCE 
MOTO METER 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal con- 
ditions of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon 
of fluid indicates plainly whether your car is running 
too cool, too hot, or at its normal temperature. Unfail- 
ingly indicates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Eliminates premature wear, 
burned bearings, scored cylin- 
ders, and other motor ills and ex- 
penses. Over two million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or 
can get one for you. Installed in 
10 minutes. Choice of six models 
for your car’s radiator cap— $2.50 
to $15— (in Canada $3.50 to $20). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50— 
(in Canada $24.50 to $67.50). 


Special booklets on BOY CE MOTO- 
METER for pleasure cars, trucks, 
Stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 
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of the secretary, the secretary could transfer 
him somewhere else and put another man 
in charge of the bureau. ; 

“That is true,’ Mr. Roosevelt admitted. 
“The difficulty is, though, that when the 
average secretary and assistant secretary 
come into office they are pretty new at the 
game, and are saddled with asystem. They 
work along with that system for a time 
while they learn it, and the chances are that 
during a short term of office they will not 
make any change.” 

It seems useful to go into that at some 
length in order to give an idea of the amaz- 
ing extent to which the executive side of the 
Government is cut up into score upon score 
of almost independent units—each, asarule, 
going its own sweet way with little regard 
to any other unit and with no regard what- 
ever to the Government as a whole. ' It is 
these independent units, acting each for 
itself, that make up the estimates of the 
needs of the Government upon the basis of 
which Congress makes its appropriations, 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois—who has 
got a very promising budget system started 
in that state—remarked at the hearings 
that the better bureau chief a man is the 
more his estimates may need revision and 
coérdination with a view to the needs of the 
Government as a whole. Because if he is a 
good chief-he will be very zealous for his 
own particular bureau, have a very lively 
sense of its importance, and be anxious to 
extend its activities. But certainly if he is 
a bad chief his sloth, indifference or incom- 
petence will be reflected in swollen esti- 
mates. At Washington, where scores: of 
bureau chiefs are estimating for billions of 
dollars, with no intelligent revision and. co- 
ordination, anybody can see the inevitable 
extravagance. 


A System That Makes for Waste 


These various estimates, unrevised, un- 
edited, unchecked, are simply brought to- 
gether in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and handed on to Congress. And 
Congress makes a great virtue of the labor 
which it expends on the estimates. It does 
spend a great deal of hard, conscientious 
and mostly useless labor on them. It toil- 
fully.checks over a great number of items— 
some of which it cannot understand. Said 
Mr, Sherley, formerly chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations: ‘‘Bu- 
reaus of the same department would present 
estimates in such varied form that it re- 
quired days of work, literally, to understand 
the accounting basis on which they were 
made.” Inshort, a large part of the labor 
which Congress expends on the estimates 
ought to have been done beforehand by 
competent clerks. 

And practically always Congress cuts out 
something, reduces the estimates, gives the 
executive side of the Government less 
money than it asked for. A table is pre- 
sented showing that in the twenty years 
from 1897 to 1916 the executive estimates 
asked for eighteen billions and odd, and 
Congress appropriated only seventeen bil- 
lions and odd—half a billion less than the 
departments asked for. This is modestly 
acclaimed as a proof of Congressional 
economy. But merely cutting out some- 
thing may be waste rather than economy, 
for real economy means money well spent. 

Under that head a witness recalled an 
instance that had come under his observa- 
tion, but not at Washington. A bureau 
chief thought he could usea horse and buggy 
to advantage and included them in his 
estimates. The prudent legislative branch 
cut out the horse but gave him the buggy. 
Congress cuts out something, but it is 
agreed on all hands that the bureau chiefs 
expect Congress to cut out something, and 
tend to overestimate in anticipation of a 
cut. 

It is agreed on all hands that the present 
system makes enormously for waste and 
inefficiency. It is agreed on practically all 
hands that it must be changed. The House’s 
nearly unanimous vote for a budget is a sign 
of that. But when it comes to the question 
of how to change it, all the forces that have 
made for waste and inefficiency are imme- 
diately in play. One of those forces is the 
inveterate jealousy between the legislative 
branch of the Government and the execu- 
tive branch—no matter who is President or 
whether his party has a majority in Con- 
gress or not. Congressmen are continually 
coming back to the point that the executive 
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side of the Government is responsible f; 
the waste, since Congress appropriates pra 
tically nothing except on request of t]). 
executive departments. 

They say: ‘‘Why pass a budget bill ; 
make the President responsible for the est 
mates when he is responsible already? F 
could order his cabinet heads to cut dow 
their estimates if he wanted to,” 

A Congressman observed: ‘Three Pres 
dents have occupied the White House sin, 
I have been here, and only one of them h; 
shown any interest in economy.” Th; 
one—presuming he meant President Taft- 
was unable to get far with it. 

All the same nearly everybody who h; 
studied the subject at all agrees that th 
President—or an executive officer und 
the President—must make up the budge 
The estimates must come from the exer, 
tive side, for that side carries on the bus 
ness, does the spending and knows the fact, 
The Good bill, which the House has passe 
provides that the budget shall be frame 
by a presidential appointee. Whatever bi 
Congress finally passes will undoubted) 
provide that. The idea is that somebod 
on the executive side, working under th 
President, shall take these many estimate 
revise and codrdinate them, and present 
complete fiscal program for the coming yea} 


Departmental Jealousies 


Congress, it may fairly be said already, } 
quite agreed as to that. So far as it goe 
that would simply give a budget on pape 
which might not be worth the paper it wa 
printed on. For the executive side eq 
merely propose—it remains for the legisla 
tive side to act. And Congress, if it wishe 
to, can undermine and nullify any budge 
that the executive side draws up. It ca) 
do that openly by disregarding it; or it ea) 
do it secretly by exerting the same kind o 
pressure which we saw illustrated above 
Only executive and legislative acting to 
gether can possibly make a real reform 
The House has voted to give the Presiden 
authority to frame a budget. But how doe 
the House itself propose to codperate fo 
budgetary reform? On that question th 
House, so far, is silent. It has made n 
promises of any sort, to this writing. 

When these unrelated, unrevised burea 
estimates get to Congress they are imme 
diately referred to various committees 0 
the House, each acting independently 
Estimates from the same department ani 
even from the same bureau are split up ant 
sent to different committees. As to esti 
mates from a given department, that prac 
tically always happens. For example, oni 
committee or subcommittee has supervisiol 
of building the barracks at a given arm} 
post while another committee or subcom 
mittee has supervision of building thi 
hospital at the same post. One committe 
has jurisdiction of the guns, another com 
mittee has jurisdiction of the emplacement 
for the guns. All committees are jealous 0 
their own prerogatives and sometimes mor 
or less jealous of other committees. Ani 
when these various committees get throug] 
and make their recommendations the Hous 
generally accepts them. To thrash it all ow 
in debate on the floor of the House would bi 
out of the question. 

Those who are entitled to speak as ex 
perts on the subject substantially agree tha 
all appropriation bills ought to be referret 
to and considered by a single committee— 
for reasons so obvious that they hardlj 
need stating. Only in that way can ther 
be a comprehensive codrdinated review 
President Wilson has urged a single com 
mittee for appropriation bills. Six year: 
ago John J. Fitzgerald, the capable and ex: 
perienced chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, delivered a carefulls 
prepared speech reviewing the whole situa: 
tion and recommending a single committee 
Swagar Sherley, also at one time chairmar 
of the Committee on Appropriations, rec 
ommendsit. In fact the weight of evidence 
on that point is so convincing that the pres- 
ent Budget Committee, of which Mr. Gooo 
is chairman, has adopted that view and 
recommends a single committee. “This 
change,” says Mr. Good’s report, “was 
strongly urged by practically every person 
who appeared before the committee as being 
a very important and necessary step il 
appropriations in the future are to be made 
with intelligence and economy.” 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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This would require simply a change in 
the rules of the House, and the Budget 
Committee has introduced a resolution 
making such a change—enlarging the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to thirty-five 
members, requiring all regular appropria- 
tion bills to be submitted to that committee, 
and taking away from the Committee on 
Agriculture, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
the Committee’on Military Affairs, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads and the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee the juris- 
diction over appropriation bills which those 
committees now enjoy. 

The House passed the Good budget bill 
by an overwhelming vote. But that bill 
simply permits the executive side of the 
Government to improve its present method 
of presenting estimates. It does not in the 
least trench upon any powers, privileges, 
prestiges and jealousies which the House 
and its individual members now enjoy. The 
resolution for a change in rules does—to 
some degree—trench upon powers and priv- 
ileges which individual members of the 
House now enjoy. It is by no means a 
heavy draft on their stock of self-denial, 
but it does ask them to give up something. 
Members of the various committees whose 
jurisdiction over regular appropriation bills 
is taken away would not—as members of 
the one big appropriations committee—cut 
quite so much figure in shaping fiscal legis- 
lation. The resolution no doubt will come 
up for action this winter, and the House’s 
action on it will tell us whether in the mat- 
ter of budgetary reform that body is merely 
willing to let George do it or is minded to 
dosomething itself. To give all parties their 
due, they have always been rather willing 
to let George do it. What all parties need 
now isn’t so much a given budget bill as a 
self-denying ordinance. 

In fact most students of budget systems 
agree not only that all appropriation bills 
should be referred to a single committee but 
that the same committee should have juris- 
diction of revenue bills too.. Then and then 
only would government finances really be 
considered as a whole, but genuine budg- 
etary reform will come only a step at a 
time—in response to persistent pressure of 
public opinion. Referring all appropriation 
bills to one committee is one good step. 
When the House takes that step we may 
feel encouraged. 


Defects of the Bill 


The Good bill itself is only one small step. 
\It provides that there shall be created in the 
office of the President a Bureau of the 
Budget, with a director and an assistant 
director, at salaries of ten thousand and 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year re- 
spectively; that the director shall employ 
necessary clerks, a total sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars being appropriated for the 
maintenance of the bureau the first year; 
that this bureau shall examine all laws and 
customs respecting the preparation of esti- 
mates and report to the President, who may 
then make recommendations to Congress 
for changes in the laws. All departments, 
bureaus, boards, commissions or other 
establishments of the executive branch of 
the Government shall be open to inspection 
and examination by the bureau, and all 
such establishments shall transmit the esti- 
mates of their requirements for the ensuing 
year to the President, instead of to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as the law now 
requires. Then, beginning in 1920, the 
President shall annually transmit to Con- 
gress a document to be known as the budget, 
containing balanced statements of the rev- 
enue and expenditure of the Government 
for the past fiscal year, his estimates of rev- 
enue and expenditure for the current fiscal 
year, and his estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditure needs for the ensuing fiscal year, 
“and how in his opinion those needs should 
be met.” 

The departmental estimates are to be 
made to the President and by him trans- 
mitted to Congress in the same form 
which is prescribed by various statutes—a 
form which, all competent critics agree, is 
a very bad and inexpedient one. But for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the 
President is also to transmit to Congress an 
alternative budget drawn up in such form 
as, in his opinion, based on the investiga- 
‘tions of the Budget Bureau, is most ex- 
pedient. In other words, for the fiscal year 
‘ending June 30, 1922, the President is to 
try his hand at putting the estimates in 
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tolerable shape. The bill also provides for 
a new or reorganized auditing department. 

Now that, on its face, is but the shortest 
of steps toward budgetary reform. In effect 
it merely authorizes the President to.make 
some investigations and recommendations, 
at a cost not to exceed a hundred thousand 
dollars. The bill does not expressly author- 
ize the budget bureau to revise, reduce or 
coérdinate bureau and department esti- 
mates at all. It does provide that those 
estimates shall be made in the present bad 
form. Two years hence the President may 
suggest a goodform. Probably the Senate 
will amend the bill, and so—it may be 
hoped—make it step a little farther. Of 
course a budget bureau that did not have 
undoubted authority to revise and reduce 
estimates would never get very far. 

It is said, and it is technically true, that 
the President can force his cabinet mem- 
bers to reduce their estimates now. They 
are all appointees of the President and 
practically removable by him at will. But 
that, like everything else that touches the 
subject in any really vital way, is ticklish. 
Mr. Fitzgerald testified that he took up 
with several Presidents the question of 
having the President direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to revise departmental 
estimates when they were submitted to 
him and before they were sent on to Con- 
gress; but the answer, “which I think is 
quite persuasive, was that to do that would 
demoralize the cabinet—if he singled out 
some member of the cabinet to pass on the 
recommendations of all other members.” 


Mr. MacVeagh’s Example 


Better a harmonious cabinet and riotous 
waste of public money than a rift in the 
cabinet and economy. That has been the 
spirit. There is no point in blaming in- 
dividuals. They are only human, and if 
the publie didn’t care why should they 
get themselves into a disagreeable mess? In 
the same connection Mr. Fitzgerald told 
how Franklin MacVeagh, when Secretary 
of the Treasury, proposed to reduce the 
expenses of that department. He called in 
his bureau chiefs and told them they must 
cut down their estimates. 

“In practically every instance when the 
bureau chief had had his estimates under 
consideration for a few days he brought 
them back with the statement that it was 
impossible to reduce them. The secretary 
said, ‘Very well, I will do it myself.’ And 
he went through with a blue pencil and 
struck out some items. Then the bureau 
chief said, ‘If you eliminate that it will 
destroy my bureau. Let me see what I can 
do with it myself.’ And he took it away, 
and when he brought it back he had elimi- 
nated some items.” 

In that way in three years he cut down 
the cost of the Treasury about half a mil- 
lion dollars and abolished some four hundred 
places without dismissing anybody. Be- 
cause of the system, in short, a head of the 
Treasury Department who wanted to econ- 
omize had to shut his eyes and wade in with 
an ax. Very rarely will the head of a de- 
partment, coming to his office without 
knowing anything about it, and aware that 
his tenure is only a few years, go to that 
trouble. Somebody, informed, capable and 
vigilant, must be there with a pruning hook 
all the time. 

One objection that has been urged against 
the Good bill is that a bureau chief such as 
that bill contemplates will not have suffi- 
cient weight and prestige to stand up against 
a full-fledged secretary, who is a member 
of the cabinet, when he wants to cut down 
that secretary’s estimates of the needs of 
his department. It is proposed therefore to 
divest the Secretary of the Treasury of his 
nonfiseal duties and make him the supreme 
fiscal officer of the Government, to whom 
estimates shall be submitted as at present, 
but who shall then have plenary power to 
revise and edit them before sending them 
to Congress; in short, to make him the 
budget agent of the Government. But 
here again the spirit is everything, the 
letter nothing. Whether the budget officer 
is a Secretary of the Treasury with a seat 
at the President’s cabinet table or only a 
head of a budget bureau, he gets his real 
authority from the President. If there isa 
dispute between him and the head of a 
department over the cutting of a depart- 
mental estimate it will be up to the Presi- 
dent to settle that dispute. If the budget 
officer is the head of a budget bureau and 
the President backs him up he will have his 
way. If the President doesn’t back him up 
he will not have his way, whatever his 
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Remember 
One-Cent Dish 


The Delicious 
Food of Foods 


A dish of Quaker Oats— 
the finest form of the supreme 
food—costs you but a cent. 


A big, hearty dish of the 
greatest food. that grows. It is 
almost a breakfast in itself. 


Note what that cent will 
buy, at this writing, in other 
foods which are excellent. 


What One Cent 
Buys 
A bite of meat. 
A trifle of fish. 
1-5 of an egg. 


1 slice bacon. 


1 slice of bread and 
butter. 


1 large potato. 
2 small prunes. 


A cake of Hamburger Steak 
costs about as much as 5 
dishes Quaker Oats, 


.. There is no greater food 
fact to consider in your break- 
fasts. 


The oat is almost the ideal 
~ food in balance and complete- 
ness. A food which every 
mother wants her child to get. 


And it costs one-ninth what 
meat costs, or eggs or fish, for 
equal calories of nutrition. 


Cost by Calories 


The calory is the energy measure of food 
value, used in Government comparisons. 

At this writing, this is what some necessary 
foods cost per 1,000 calories of nutriment: 


Cost Per 1,000 Calories 


Quaker Oats r ° 


5% Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


Average Meats : ‘i 45c 

Average Fish A 3 3 50c pl See 
In Hen’s Eggs . 70c f 

In Vegetables 11c to 75c 


50 Cent. 
Per 1000 Calories 


Eat all these foods, but make Quaker Oats 
your basic breakfast to average up your food 
cost. Also make sure your people get elements 
they need. 


Quaker 
Oats 9b Cant 


The Super- Grade of Oat Flakes Per 1000 Calories 


For flavor’s sake be sure to get Quaker Oats. It is flaked from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

This flavor has won Quaker Oats a world-wide fame. It makes the dish doubly 
inviting. And it costs you no extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except inthe Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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We Bake Them 


So that every 


bean is mellow, 
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It takes too many hours. And no home 
oven can fit beans to easily digest. 

Leave this dish to the Van Camp scientific 
cooks. They have worked for years to perfect 
it. They have the facilities. 


mealy, whole and fitted to digest. 


Ever on Call 


You can serve Van Camp’s in ten 
minutes, hot and savory, seemingly 


just baked. 


The New-Day Way 


The Van Camp experts—college trained— 
make a science of bean baking. 

Their beans are grown on studied soils.. Each 
lot is analyzed before they start to cook. 

Their boiling water is freed from minerals, for 
hard water makes skins tough. 

Their baking is done in steam ovens. Thus 
they bake for hours at high heat, without burst- 
ing or crisping a bean. And they bake in sealed 
containers so no flavor can escape. 


The Ideal Sauce 


They perfected a supreme sauce by testing 
856 recipes. It is idealinits tang and zest. That 
sauce is baked with the pork and beans, so that 
every atom shares it. 

The result is beans as men like them. They 
are nut-like and whole. They have savor and zest. 
And they don’t upset digestion. 

Such beans can’t be baked at home. They are 
nowhere baked as we bake them. Serve a meal 
of Van Camp’s and you will gain an entirely new 
idea of baked beans. 


Pork and Beans 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk 


Spaghetti 


Peanut Butter Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Preparedin the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Soups 
—18 kinds 


Based onfamousFrenchrecipes, 
but perfected by countless ‘tests. 


ae 2 —— 
Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
The finest Italian. recipe 
made vastly better by our of nuts, with every 
scientific cooks. and every heart removed. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from a perfect blend 


skin 


nominal rank may be. Any way you fix it 
on paper it will really be up to the President. 

The Good budget bill says there shall be 
a director and an assistant director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, with salaries of ten 
thousand and seventy-five hundred a year 
respectively. It says the director, with the 
approval of the President, shall appoint and 
fix the compensation of necessary em- 
ployees, and so on; that the employees 
whose compensation is less than five thou- 
sand dollars a year shall be appointed from 
the list of eligibles furnished by the Civil 
Service Commission and in accordance with 
civil-service laws and regulations; that no 
person appointed by the director shall be 
paid a compensation in excess of five thou- 
sand dollars a year, and not more than 
three persons appointed by him shall be 
paid that much. Further on, in creating an 
audit department, substantially the same 
restrictions are repeated. 

That is in pursuance of Congress’ settled 
policy of tying a string, as far as possible, 
to every dollar that it appropriates for the 
use of the executive side of the Government. 
The director of the bureau might be able to 
get the best man in the country—a man 


worth two at five thousand each—for six . 


thousand dollars a year. But Congress will 
not give him that much latitude. Broadly 
speaking, it appropriates in detail—not so 
much money for such and such a service, 
but just so many dollars for so many clerks, 
each of whom is to receive just so much, no 
more, no less. 

Now hardly anybody has given any real 
attention to the subject without coming to 
the opinion that this practice of earmarking 
the money, so that it can be used only in 
that particular way—for six men at four- 
teen hundred dollars each, for example, but 
not for five men at sixteen hundred dollars 
each—tends powerfully toward inefficiency. 
But when students of the subject insist that 
the money should be appropriated in lump 
sums for particular services, instead of in 
detail—so that the man who is running the 
service has very little discretion in the 
spending of the money—Congress replies 
in this wise: 

Chairman Good is speaking in answer to 
a witness who has been recommending 
lump-sum appropriations. ‘‘If they had it 
that way they would spend it in the first 
four months of the year and then come 
back for a deficiency appropriation. When 
we provide for so many clerks of Class One, 
Class Two, Class Three and Class Four, they 
can have no more than the number speci- 
fied—of this class so many, and of that 
classsomany. But if you give them a lump 
sum they spend the whole thing in the first 
six months, and then come back and say, 
“We must have this much more or all those 
clerks will be discharged’; and what can 
Congress do but give it to them?”’ 


Hamstrung by Legal Restrictions 


Other congressmen spoke to the same 
effect. Presumably—however prejudiced— 
they spoke from experience. There must 
be a different spirit from that which their 
expressions suggest. 

The budget bill, as mentioned above, 
provides that all employees receiving less 
than five thousand a year shall be appointed 
from the certified civil-service lists, under 
civil-service laws and regulations. When 
those laws and regulations were passed—or 
the earlier of them—taking subordinate 
employees of the Government out of politics, 
making their appointment to office, thcir 
tenure of office and their promotion de- 
pendent upon merit as disclosed by civil- 
service examinations instead of upon party 
services, the achievement was hailed as a 
great reform; and it was a good reform, 
because the spoils system which it was de- 
signed to overthrow, or at least to restrict, 
was thoroughly bad. But when assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt was testifying before 
the budget committee he said, ‘‘If we can 
get a reorganization of our department’’— 
the Navy Department—‘“‘through this 
budget system and a more efficient person- 
nel based on better pay, and ridding us of 
certain ridiculous restrictions, I would come 
pretty close to guaranteeing a twenty per 
cent decrease of present cost.”’ 

Congressman Taylor asked, “What is 
one of the restrictions in law that tends to 
make you less economical?”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt answered, ‘Civil sery- 
ice—as conducted.” He explained that it 
did not permit them to pay enough to 
attract good ‘men, that promotion was too 
much by mere seniority instead of by 
ability, and that getting rid of inefficient 
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men was difficult. ‘‘Out of the thousands 

of employees we have here in Washington,” 

he said, ‘‘take a boy who goes in at the age 

of nineteen or twenty-one as a clerk or ste- 

nographer or messenger. If helivestobeold 

enough and has enough luck he will finally 

have open to him six or eight positions that 

pay twenty-four hundred dollars a year and | 
one position that pays three thousand dol- | 
lars a year. That is all he can ever look | 
forward to, no matter how efficient he is, 

The positions that pay over twenty-two 

hundred dollars a year you can count on 

your fingers. That is the top.” 

Congressman Temple asked, “Do you 
lose many capable men by outside corpora- 
tions, business corporations, overbidding 
the Government?” 

Mr. Roosevelt replied, “I would say off- 
hand that we lose nine out of ten of the 
efficient men.”’ 

That is a picture of much-acclaimed ciyil- 
service reform—not on paper, but in actual 
practice. Those outside business corpora- 
tions have got to have efficient men. In the 
competition for efficiency they don’t ham- 
string themselves with elaborate laws and 
regulations. Mr. Roosevelt mentioned a 
twenty per cent reduction in the cost of 
operating his department. Twenty per cent 
on the cost of the Federal Government in 
the future probably means about a billion 
dollars a year. 


Keep Them Stepping 


It may strike the reader that all these 
quotations and illustrations taken together 
leave a pessimistic impression. But it 
seemed worth while to dip considerably into 
these hearings—even when, now and then, 
the matter did not directly relate to the 
subject of a budget—because they do give 
a picture of the present situation at Wash- 
ington with regard to economy and effi- 
ciency. Only by understanding the size 
and difficulty of the job will the public buck 
up to that determined insistence upon real 
thorough reform which will finally bring 
about real thorough reform. You can take 
it as final that nothing else will bring it 
about. 

As to the need of it, before the war ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government ran 
below a billion dollars a year. Conserya- 
tive guesses at present put the expenditures 
of the Federal Government in the future— 
at least under the present situation re- 
specting economy and efficiency—at never 
less than four billion dollars a year; a bil- 
lion for interest on the public debt alone. 
Guesses that are probably nearer the mark 
put the minimum at five billions a year. 
Until a few years before the war much the 
greater part of Federal revenue was raised 
by indirect taxes—customs duties and in- | 
ternal revenue from liquor and tobacco. 
Anybody could avoid the latter at least by 
abstaining from liquor and tobacco. Much 
the greater part of Federal revenues in the 
future will be raised by direct taxes and 
however Congress tries to arrange it other- 
wise, the great weight of these taxes is going 
to fall on the whole body of the public. It 
is clear enough that it does so fall at pres- 
ent—which is one of the reasons, and a very 
important one, for this high cost of living. 

On that point Secretary Glass said: 
“‘Some methods of finance are better than 
others. Some taxes are less readily adapted 
to being shifted from the backs of the 
original taxpayers presumably better able 
to pay them, to the backs of the people as 
a whole; but in the long run the burden 
of governmental waste and extravagance 
falls more heavily upon the poor than upon 
the well-to-do, and more heavily upon the 
well-to-do than upon the rich.” $f 

I believe that is absolutely and inevi 
tably true. It is not the people who pay 
heavy income taxes who find it difficult to 
buy roast beef and shoes for the children 
to-day. Itis your burden. It must be your 
remedy; your budget. 

The Good bill as passed by the House is 
one small step—principally because it 18 
a formal acknowledgment that Congress 
is ready to deal with the subject. The Sen- 
ate ought to carry it further, at least by 
expressly authorizing the budget officer to 
revise estimates. But however well the 
Senate amends it, don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
call it a finished job and forget the subject. 
It will still be only a step and—so far—a 
thing on paper. Only by continuous study, 
continuous vigilance and trying many eX- | 
periments can the operations of the Goy- 
ernment be brought to and kept upon a 
reasonable basis of economy and efficiency. 
Your motto must be: Keep them stepping. 


nd very likely it will turn up again any- 
ay,” she added. 

He took her hand in his and patted it. 

“JT wish all my clients were like you!” 
e said earnestly. ‘‘I’ll do my best. And 
ll say this much—that it’s an awful fool 
ww that hasn’t some way round it!”’ 

It does not appear from Holy Writ that 
olomon was a learned man, but merely 
vat he was a wise one. Surrogates are apt 
) be learned men, and learned judges who 
re not also wise are inclined to revel in 
sehnicalities and to become so logical that 
iey overlook the spirit of the law in their 
rict application of its letter, and thus tend 
) bring it into ridicule. No system can 
fford to be so rigid that it breaks. The 
ficiency of the jury system lies in its 
asticity. The successful judge is he who 

no less a man because he is a judge. In 
word, justice must not be so blind as to 
verlook the patent fact that human laws 
just be administered with a certain dis- 
retion. Otherwise—but Mr. Tutt was not 
sally a Bolshevik. 

Surrogate Pettingill, before whom the 
‘rover case was to be tried, was celebrated 
yw his exactitude of mind. Logic was his 
assion. In the application of a principle 
e was less flexible than the Flatiron Build- 
1g, which is said to owe its permanence to 
he fact that it sways slightly in the wind. 
Joes not all nature—human or otherwise— 
arvive by virtue of the doctrine of give and 
ake? Be that as it may, it was with a feel- 
1g akin to dismay that Tutt & Tutt found 
hemselves confronted upon the morning of 
he trial by the learned Mr. Toddleham, 
ttorney for the heirs-at-law and next of 
in, an old crony of Judge Pettingill and a 
wwyer familiar with every technicality of 
he rules and practices of the Surrogate’s 
yourt. 

But the senior partner gave no sign of 
nxiety. With the urbanity of a Chester- 
eld—though certainly not, as Mr. Choate 
nce said of another lawyer, with the sub- 
rbanity of a West-Chesterfield—Mr. Tutt 
ose to establish the lost will and testament 
f Caroline Grover, deceased. Miss Block, 
tho had witnessed the will and to whom 
Mrs. Grover had read its entire contents, 
he preceding evening, was naturally his 
rst witness. She was a palpably honest 
ld lady who had nothing to gain by her 
estimony, and she swore positively that 
he testatrix had left all her property to 
(iss Aymar and designated her as exec- 
trix as well. The ancient Toddleham 
aade no impression upon her by cross- 
xamination and Surrogate Pettingill waved 
ier from the stand with a courtly bow. 
‘core one for Tutt & Tutt. The two other 
vitnesses to the execution of the instru- 
nent then gave their testimony. Though 
hey were not able to testify to its contents 
hey swore that Mrs. Grover had stated 
hat the document which she requested 
hem to sign was her will, and that they had 
fixed their signatures immediately after 
hat of Miss Block. Upon their uncon- 
radicted evidence Mr. Tutt thereupon 
)ffered the will for probate. 

The surrogate frowned. 

“The code requires that the contents of 
he will be clearly proved by at least two 
vitnesses,’’ said he. 

“T have offered three,” declared Mr. 
Cutt. 

“At best only one as to the contents,” 
etorted the surrogate. : : 

“But, Your Honor, if Miss Block identi- 
ied the instrument signed as the one read 
0 her by the testatrix and the others signed 
he same paper, there are three witnesses.” 

Surrogate Pettingill looked bored. 

“The law is clear,” he announced. “At 
east two witnesses are necessary to prove 
he contents—not the mere identity of a 
yaper. Besides, Miss Block cannot swear 
chat the document Mrs. Grover read to her 
he evening before its execution was in 
act the instrument which she actually 
vitnessed. How could she? She assumes 
po it was, but she cannot know it for a 
act!” 

In the face of such pettifogging Mr. 
Cutt was stricken dumb. Was it possible 
hat any sane human being could so stul- 
ify common sense by reason? However, 
here he was! He caught his breath and 
started in again. 

“But a draft—or copy—is equivalent to 
one witness.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, there is a draft.” 
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YUTT AND MR. TUTT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


The surrogate nodded. But first Mr. 
Tutt had another perfectly good witness to 
the contents of the will—Miss Aymar. 

Even the surrogate, as she rose and came 

forward so gracefully, yet so diffidently, 
toward the bench, forgot momentarily that 
he was the surrogate in the unexpected dis- 
covery that he was a man. 
_ “Ah!” he exclaimed gallantly, attempt- 
ing to put her at her ease. “‘ Take your time, 
Miss Aymar. There is nothing to be excited 
about. Are you quite comfortable? You 
do not mind the draft from that window?” 
Then, embarrassed, he recalled the fact that 
he wasa judge. “Um!” he growled.‘ You 
may proceed, sir!”’ 

““Miss Aymar,” began Mr. Tutt, ‘did 
Mrs. Grover tell you anything about hay- 
ing made a will?” 

“T object!”’ exclaimed Mr. Toddleham, 
popping up like a jack-in-the-box. ‘‘The 
witness is an interested party under Section 
829 of the code, and hence is precluded from 
testifying.” 

“Quite so!” snapped the surrogate. 
“Sustained.” 

“But she can testify to the contents of 
the will!” argued Mr. Tutt. “We need an- 
other witness.” 

“T have ruled,’ said the surrogate 
severely. 

*Well,’’ remarked Mr. Tutt, “‘I will save 
an exception. Mr. Tutt—please take the 
stand.” 

Tutt, arrayed as befitted the occasion, 
hopped to the chair in his usual sprightly 
manner and was sworn. 

“Mr. Tutt,” said Mr. Tutt, ‘did you 
assist me in drawing up and revising the 
last will and testament of Caroline Grover?” 

Again Mr. Toddleham interposed an ob- 
jection. The witness’ testimony was, he 
pointed out, obviously within the prohibi- 
tion of the statute: which precluded an 
attorney at law from disclosing any com- 
munication made between him and his 
client in the course of his professional em- 
ployment. The drawing of a will was clearly 
such a communication and had been so 
held in Loder vs. Whelpley, 111 New York 
Reports 239, at page 248. 

“That is the law—unless Mr. Tutt was 
also an attesting witness. Were you?” 

“No, sir,” admitted Tutt. 

“Then this testimony cannot be re- 
ceived!” ruled the surrogate. ‘The point 
is perfectly well settled.” 

Mr. Tutt shivered internally. He had 
received the body blow which he had an- 
ticipated all along, though he betrayed 
no sign of it. This was not a propitious 
moment for his supreme effort. So he took 
Tutt out of the line and put in Scraggs, 
freshly barbered and otherwise in fighting 
trim. Since the alcoholic scrivener had ac- 
tually drawn the will that Mrs. Grover had 
signed, and had done so from a memoran- 
dum.in that lady’s own handwriting given 
to him by Mr. Tutt, he if anybody knew 
what was in it! But when he was asked to 
state what its contents were Mr. Toddle- 
ham objected again. The will drawn up by 
the witness, he argued, was not shown to be 
connected in any way with the paper signed 
by the testatrix. Scraggs had not delivered 
it to Mrs. Grover, but on the contrary had 
turned it over to Mr. Tutt, who had mailed 
it to her. She might or might not have re- 
ceived it. There was no way to establish 
that Scraggs’ will was the will which, in fact, 
she signed. 

“But,” cried Mr. Tutt impatiently, “the 
contents show them to be the same.” 

“That would be putting the cart before 
the horse, Mr. Tutt!’ returned the sur- 
rogate with animation. “You are trying 
to prove the contents, are you not? Yes! 
Very well. To do so you must prove that 
the paper signed by Mrs. Grover was the 
identical paper drawn up by Mr. Scraggs. 
Until then he cannot possibly tell us what 
the paper contained, for the two documents 
have not been legally identified as one and 
the same. The last may have been utterly 
different from the first.” 

“T propose to show that it was not, Your 
Honor, by proving that the disposition of 
the property in the two papers was iden- 
tical.” 

“But, my dear sir, that does not prove 


that the two papers referred to were iden- | 


tical,” retorted the surrogate delightedly, 
devouring the quibble with glee. “They 


may have been entirely diiferent docu- | 


ments, even if their contents were exactly 
the same!” 


RE you a “‘fussy”” smoker? 
Do you experiment a good 

deal and give the cigar man some 

trouble to find what you like? 


You may feel embarrassed at 
times but the fact is You are 
positively right. 

Your taste searches instinc- 
tively for the one type of cigar 
which a rational, healthy taste 
demands—a cigar full-flavored 
yet mild. 

It is for just this reasonable 
taste we make the Girard Cigar. 


With its rich, satisfying, real 
Havana flavor, the Girard is a 
cigar you can thoroughly enjoy 
and still retain steady nerves, 
sound heart and good digestion. 


Sold by progressive dealers 
everywhere. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 187] 


The “Broker” 
a popular size 


2 for 25c 
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“Oh!” returned Mr. Tutt. “If that is 
the point—and I agree entirely with Your 
Honor’s reasoning—then Mr. Scraggs’ testi- 
mony should be admitted as a declaration 
of intention on the part of the testatrix.’’ 

“Tn that case I object to it as coming 
within the prohibition of Section 829 against 
the disclosure of confidential communica- 
tions between attorney and client, Mr. 
Scraggs standing in pari passu with his em- 
ployer,” interpolated Mr. Toddleham. 

“‘Oh, most clearly so!”’ ejaculated the 
surrogate. “That is quite obvious! Ob- 
jection? Do I hear an objection? Sus- 
tained!” 

If Mr. Tutt had not been so depressed at 
the predicament in which he found himself 
he would have greatly enjoyed this extraor- 
dinary exhibition of judicial agility. As it 
was he leaned over to Tutt and whispered 
in his ear: ‘Did you ever see such a pair of 
dodos? I’d like to knock their two noddles 
together!” 

“Oh, most certainly so!” returned Tutt 
solemnly. “That is quite obvious!” _ 

“T most respectfully save an exception,” 
said Mr. Tutt, resuming his former posi- 
tion. “Luckily I have a draft of the will, 
which will satisfy the requirements of the 
code, as being equivalent to another wit- 
ness. I will ask to be sworn.” _ : 

He stepped forward, took his seat in 
the witness chair and raised his right 
hand, while Surrogate Pettingill glanced 
significantly at Counselor Toddleham and 
smacked his lips. This was a choice morsel 
indeed! He had Mr. Tutt running round 
like a rat in a pit and he was successfully 
blocking his escape at every turn. To him 
it was an exciting game. The giant of justice 
was bound and helpless by the spider’s web 
of technicality. There was Mrs. Grover’s 
will—everybody knew it was her will!— 
and every time Mr. Tutt attempted to pro- 
bate it the surrogate pushed him back. 
And now the old lawyer was about to make 
his final attempt. The draft of the will in 
Mrs. Grover’s handwriting was in his breast 
pocket. ? 

Smiling pleasantly at Pettingill he said: 
“With Your Honor’s permission I will ex- 
amine myself. Question: ‘Have you in 
your possession a paper delivered to you by 
ae Grover as a draft of her proposed 
will?’”’ 

“Object!” shouted Mr. Toddleham. 

“Sustained!’? chortled the surrogate. 
“No, no, Mr. Tutt!” It was tantamount 
to his saying: “‘Naughty! Naughty!” 

“Oh, Lord!” muttered Tutt. “Isn’t it 
sickening !”’ 

“But, Your Honor,” protested Mr. Tutt, 
“what better proof could you possibly want 
than a copy of the will in Mrs. Grover’s 
own handwriting?” 

“T don’t want any proof,” grinned Pet- 
tingill. ‘“You’re trying to prove a lost will. 
I merely hold that you can’t prove it that 
way.” 

Mr. Toddleham nodded in a highly com- 
mendatory manner. 

“Precisely !’’ he enunciated. 

Mr. Tutt’sweather-beatenfacegrew dark. 

“Tf Your Honor please,’”’ he said with an 
effort at patience, “the rules of evidence 
are for the purpose of getting at the truth— 
not obscuring it. Though it is true that 
under the law the communications passing 
between a lawyer and his client are for- 
bidden to be disclosed by the attorney, this 
is for the protection of the client and is his 
privilege, which under certain circumstances 
he can waive if he chooses. Is there any 
doubt but that Mrs. Grover would waive 
it were she alive?” 

“We cannot speculate upon what the 
dead would do if they were not dead,’ re- 
plied the surrogate sententiously. ‘It is 
no longer possible for Mrs. Grover to waive 
the privilege of the statute. by which your 
lips are sealed.” 

“Yet,”’ argued Mr. Tutt, ‘as Professor 
Wigmore points out, though ‘it can hardly 
be doubted that the execution and espe- 
cially the contents’—of a will—‘are im- 
pliedly desired by the client to be kept secret 
during his lifetime, it is plain that this con- 
fidence is intended to be temporary only, 
and that after the testator’s death the 
attorney should be at liberty to disclose 
all that affects the execution and tenor of 
the will. 

‘Otherwise what is intended for the 
client’s protection may become the means of 
defeating his wishes.’” 

“That, however, is not the law of this 
state,” said Pettingill coldly. 

“Oh, no!” chimed in Mr. Toddleham. 
“See Fayerweather vs. Ritch, 90 Fed., 13; 
Butler vs. Fayerweather, 91 Fed., 458; and 
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Matter of Cunnion, 201 N. Y., 123—all dj 
rectly in point!” 

“Exactly!” agreed the surrogate wit}) 
gusto. “I am quite familiar with all thos) 
cases.”” 

“Then,” cried Mr. Tutt angrily, “wha 
you call a privilege is, in fact, a curse, anc 
the law becomes ridiculous!”’ 

The surrogate stiffened. 

“That will do, Mr. Tutt! I do not ear 
to hear any more comments from you 0 
that nature.” 

The old lawyer, confronted by an im 
passable barrier of technically sound anc 
undeniably logical deductions, and so pre 
vented from introducing positive and irre 
futable proof of the justice of his cause 
controlled himself with difficulty. 

‘“‘T have in my pocket,” he said in a loy 
voice, ‘the paper to which I refer, and | 
offer it in evidence.” 

“Excluded,” gloated the surrogate, “o) 
the ground that, as it was received by yo) 
in your confidential capacity as her at 
torney and produced by you as such, it is; 
privileged communication from Mrs. Grove 
and cannot be disclosed.” 

“T except,’’ murmured Mr. Tutt. “h 
that case I ask that you grant me an ad 
journment until to-morrow morning.” 

The surrogate smiled triumphantly an 
glanced at Mr. Toddleham. 

“That is reasonable,” he admitted. “Ad 
journ court until to-morrow morning at te) 
o’clock.”” 


“Did you ever hear such utter rot!’ 
wailed Tutt on their return to the office 
“As for that old pettifogger—I’d like t 
crack his brain!” 

“Tt’s not brain, but bran!” cried thi 
senior partner. ‘I have never known any 
thing so utterly absurd. Here we have ; 
crowd of reputable witnesses who knoy 
exactly what was in Mrs. Grover’s will- 
one whom she consulted about it, anothe 
who drew it, a third to whom she rea 
it, and two whom she told what it con 
tained—besides a draft in her own hand 
writing of exactly what she wanted done- 
and yet for one reason or another the judg 
excludes practically every bit of evidence ij 
the case. It’s not only absurd, it’s pre 
posterous! It isn’t equitable—it’s criminal 
The trouble is we’re lawridden—at leas 
as far as evidence is concerned! Give m 
the Continental system every time, and le 
the witnesses tell everything they know!’ 

“Except in criminal cases!’? qualifie 
Tutt, raising one eyebrow. 

““Yes—except in criminal cases!” agree 
Mr. Tutt hastily. ‘It almost makes m 
want to turn Bolshevik!” 

“You're quite Bolshevik enough al 
ready!” remarked Miss Wiggin as sh| 
appeared in the doorway, preceding Willi 
with the tea things. ‘‘You know perfect! 
well that though the law may work hard 
ship in individual cases it is the crystallize | 
wisdom of human experience. And w 
should respect it as such. The law pro! 
tecting confidential communications is on 
of the most salutary that we have. Yo 
have only recently claimed that it ought t 
be extended rather than restricted—in th 
O’Connell case, you remember, where th 
defendant confessed to Miss Althea Beek 
man that he committed murder and shi 
refused to testify.” 

“Quite so,”’ answered Mr. Tutt, helpin; 
himself to a piece of toast. ‘‘What I an 
raving about is the technical and iniquitou 
way in which perfectly good laws are ap 
plied. Here is a case where a testatrix’ 
wishes are going to be absolutely defeater 
because the court holds that I cannot pu 
in evidence the draft of Mrs. Grover’s wil 
which she left in my possession.”’ 

“That seems hard!” acquiesced Mis 
Wiggin as she rinsed a cup for him wit) 
hot water. “‘What are you going to di 
about it?” 

“T don’t see what we can do about it,’ 
he groaned, “‘except to take an appeal.” | 

“There are times,” said Miss Wiggil 
soothingly, ‘“‘when it must be very difficul 
for judges and lawyers to remain faithful ti 
the law as it stands. And yet one thing i 
absolutely sure ——” She paused and lifter 
the teapot preparatory to filling the cups 

““Yes—O wise Minerva?”’ said Tutt witl 
a touch of condescension. 

“‘And that is that our first duty is to obey 
the law whatever it is—no matter what thi 
result may be. If we lawyers do not respec) 
the law, who will? Besides, we have taker 
am oath to do so.” 

“Nobody could respect the New Yor! 
Code of Civil Procedure!” declared Tutt 
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“Perhaps one could if he knew what was 
1 it!’’? she retorted tartly. 

Tutt grinned good-naturedly. 

“‘T don’t pretend to—never did—if that’s 
hat you mean!” 

“Here’s your tea,’’ she said, passing it to 
im. ‘“‘Even if the enforcement of a law is 
) result in what seems to be a wrong, to 
ynnive at an infraction or evasion of it is a 
reater one—the greatest that a lawyer can 
ymmit, for it attacks the very foundation 
ft society.” 

“Quite right—as usual!”’ admitted Mr. 
utt as he drained his cup and fumbled in 
ye box for a stogy. 

“Well, you can run that sort of thing into 
je ground!” asserted Tutt, wiping his 
iouth. ‘‘There’s no use in being overcon- 
ientious. You’ve got to have common 
mse about everything.” 

“Common sense or—common honesty?”’ 
ye shot over her shoulder as she went back 
) work. 

Tutt flushed. 

“JT guess I’m as honest as the average,” 
e growled. ‘“‘But I won’t stand seeing 
eople robbed—even by the law that Miss 
Jiggin seems to think so perfect.” 

“How are you going to help yourself?’’ 
iquired Mr. Tutt. ‘‘Take our present 
yse—suppose one were willing to strain a 
oint?” 

Tutt whistled a bar or two thoughtfully. 

“T don’t say I’d do anything,” he replied 
t length, “‘but I might—sort of—let things 
ike care of themselves.” 

“How do you mean?” 

Mr. Tutt gazed at his partner searchingly. 

“Took here, Mr. Tutt,’’ said Tutt. ‘‘ This 
hole case apparently turns upon the com- 
aratively trifling fact that when she died 
ye draft of Mrs. Grover’s will was in your 
ossession instead of hers.’’ 

“Well?” 

“Why shouldn’t it—still—apparently— 
e found among her effects?’’ 

Mr. Tutt straightened. 

“Do you suggest ”” he began sternly. 

“No, no!’ interrupted Tutt. ‘I don’t 
ggest anything at all. I merely say that 
this infernal paper should even now turn 
p in Mrs. Grover’s desk I don’t imagine 
nybody would feel obliged—from this 
fice—to suggest that it was a confidential 
ymmunication prepared for the use of her 
ttorney.”’ 

Mr. Tutt was listening attentively—his 
tindinaturmoil. It was monstrous—and 
et it was a fascinating idea! 

“No,” he agreed slowly, ‘“‘I wouldn’t go 
ut of my way to do so.” 

“And I don’t suppose you’d inquire too 
osely how it might have got there either?”’ 
ent on Tutt shrewdly. 

“No-o-0,” acknowledged Mr. Tutt. 

“Well, then! Just keep your hands off 
ad leave things to me a minute,”’ suppli- 
ited Tutt. ‘‘You can do as you like after- 
ard, but give Fate a chance!”’ And as 
Ir, Tutt, like a bird charmed by Satan in 
1e form of a serpent, offered no tangible 
dposition, Tutt pressed the button that 
mmoned Willie, and as the latter entered 
r the tea things struck a Napoleonic pose 
ad exclaimed in distinct if pathetic tones: 

“TI agree with you entirely, Mr. Tutt! 
;is indeed unfortunate that the mere fact 
lat this paper ’’—he tookit from his senior’s 
oresisting hand and tossed it on the desk 
\ plain view of Willie—‘‘was not in Mrs. 
royer’s desk at the time of her death, but 
appened by merest chance to be in this 
fice, may lose us our case! What a shame 
iat it was not found among her effects— 
| her house! Why did we not have fore- 
ght enough to send it back to her? What 
godsend it would be to poor Miss Lucey 
ymar if it, or another exactly like it, could 
yen now be found in Mrs. Grover’s desk or 
ureau! Yes,” he repeated with slow sig- 
ificance, “‘ what an infinite blessing it would 
ave been if this paper had been discovered 
‘ing in a drawer of Mrs. Grover’s desk!” 

He paused sententiously. Then he ap- 
arently awakened to Willie’s presence for 
le first time. 

“Oh! You there, Willie?” said he. 
Er—what was it we wanted, Mr. Tutt?’ 

“Thaven’t the remotest idea!” answered 
S partner as if in a dream. 

“Whatever it was,” said Tutt, “‘it’s en- 
rely slipped my mind!” 

“Perhaps it was the tea things,” hazarded 
(ir. Tutt shamelessly. 
| Then he and Tutt ostentatiously rose and 
»ered through the window with their backs 
» Willie. A moment later, when they 
ined round, Willie was gone. So was the 
aft of Mrs. Grover’s will. 
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It is the business of the recording angel 
and not mine—of which I-am very. glad— 
todetermine just how outrageous Mr. Tutt’s 
conduct was and what should be done with 
him in the’hereafter: - No one—least of ‘all 
he himself—wilk attempt to deny his joint 
moral responsibility for Willie’s subsequent 
acts. 

“T’m all.in!’”’ he said, running his hands 
through his thin gray locks. . ‘I don’t. know 
how I stand on this business. I’ve got to 
think it over.. I don’t like it, and: yet 
I’m going up to the club and take a Turkish 
bath and—trust in the Lord!” 

“And I,”’ remarked: Tutt, ‘‘am going to 
take one last look round this office for that 
damned old will!’ 

Those readers who happen to recall the 
circumstances surrounding the historic case 
of Toggery Bill and how, in_connection 
therewith, Willie had been ‘rescued from 
the horrors of a juvenile reformatory by 
Mr. Tutt, will not fail to appreciate that 
what Tutt had just essayed was not exactly 
ashotinthedark.. ‘‘ Qui facit per alium, facit 
per se.’”’. Willie was indubitably Mr. Tutt’s 
slave. No question of morals entered into 
the situation—so far as he was concerned. 
Whatever his. master “wanted, whatever 
would benefit or assist him in his profes- 
sion—that was good. Slowly, as he washed 
up the tea things, his mind proceeded to 
visualize the nature of that assistance and 
the..course, step’ by. step, necessary to 
achieve it. Then, having put everything 
carefully away, he picked up his hat and 
silently stole out of the office and hurried 
to the Subway. Fifteen minutes later, his 
being permeated by the delicious knowledge 
that he was about to do a favor to his bene- 
factor, confer a blessing upon a beautiful 
young lady and at the same time outwit the 
law—for which he had a deep-rooted antip- 
athy—he approached the Grover mansion 
whistling, surveyed it with the practiced 
“A of a born housebreaker and-pressed the 

ell. 

He was prepared to go any length to put 
that draft will whereit would do most good— 
even if he had-to cram it down Surrogate 
Pettingill’s wizened gullet. The trim maid 
who answered the bell laconically informed 
him that Miss Aymar had not yet returned 
home and Willie had only just time to back 
up against the edge of the door and press 
the catch, which left the handle free to turn 
upon the outside, before she closed it. It 
was long after four. Miss Aymar would 
soon be in. He walked the length of the 
block, keeping an eye on.the house mean- 
while, and having given the maid plenty of 
time to get belowstairs he slipped back up 
the steps again and-stealthily opened the 
door. The lights had not. been turned on 
and the hallway in which he found himself 
was almost dark. A white envelope which 
lay on the table shone in the dusk like the 
eye of Cyclops. 

It did not take him long to find the 
library, for at the end of the passage he saw 
the gleam of gilt upon rows of books. There 
was the desk—right in the bow window 
looking into the side area. On the mantel 
a heavy marble clock wheezing, coughed 
five times as Willie lifted the desk top, and 
selecting a small drawer underneath upon 
the left-hand side placed the draft carefully 
within it. 


There had been a period in Mr. Tutt’s 
career when the ethical aspect of Tutt’s con- 
duct would not have particularly wor- 
ried him; but that was before the advent of 
Miss Wiggin, who undeniably had exerted 
a strong counter influence to that of the 
junior partner. In the old days he had been 
prone to fallin with Tutt’s clever and some- 
times rather shady schemes, overlooking 
their questionability in his delight at their 
ingenuity and the element of risk involved 
in their execution, but the clear moral vision 
of their managing clerk and her uncom- 
promising attitude toward anything but the 
highest standards had gradually come to 
predominate in the office, and if Mr. Tutt 
ever played too close to the line he carefully 
did so without her knowledge. 

Now as Ephraim Tutt sat before his sea- 
coal fire after his Turkish bath, smoking his 
stogy and taking an occasional nip of brandy 
and water from the kettle upon the hob, 
he was fully conscious that what he had 
participated in doing would have called 
down the severest censure from Miss Wig- 
gin, yet He smiled inscrutably into 
the glowing coals. That wasa clever thought 
of Tutt’s! He wondered if Willie would. 
There was nothing wrong in putting the 
paper back in the house—for it belonged to 
Mrs. Grover! Not a thing! 
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WHAT DO YOU EARN? 


In a City? 
Raymond Starr lives in one of the large California cities. 
Of course, most of his work is done among strangers. But 


he finds it easy to present a clear-cut business proposition 
in a businesslike way that often runs his Curtis earnings 


as high as $400.00 a Month 


In a Town? 


Harvey Stofflet lives in a small Michigan city. He hasn’t 
sO many prospects as Mr. Starr, but he has built up a 
reputation as a Curtis worker which, combined with his 
capacity for hustling, enables him,to make, with only 


part-time work, profits of $100.00 a Week 
In the Country ? 


W. C. Cowgill lives in a rural district in Oregon. Like 
Mr. Stofflet,, he spends only part of his time on Curtis 
work, but the hours so spent bring big returns. He is 
helping his community by bringing in more good litera- 
ture, and he is earning spare- 
time profits at the rate of $1.50 an Hour 
Whatever you are earning now, here is your opportunity 
to add to your income. Men and women everywhere find a 
pleasant, easy source of quick and liberal profits in acting as sub- 
scription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. No 
experience is necessary. You earn money from the moment you 
start work. 
If you want to MAKE MORE MONEY send the coupon now! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 642 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—I should like to make more money. 
neighborhood, 


Please tell me about opportunities in my 


Name Street or R. F. D. 


Town State 
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and Tractor Business 


The Rahe Practical Method gives best 
st training. Big demand for our grad- 
ywhere because of greater ability. The 
succes 22,000 graduates proves superiority of 
our practical training methods. 
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Ca] Tractor JC. 00 

_ Worlds Oldest and Greatest 
Twice more equipment and twice more floor space used 
in daily training than any auto school in America. Every 
man 16 years and older can learn here. Plenty of 
room for individual practical instruction, 


WRITE TODAY Free 68-page book. , 


Special Tuition rate 


mggevene, 
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INDEX TABS 
Find the place at once if it’s 
marked with Dennison’s Index 


Tabs. Save time and temper. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. G 
Framingham, Mass., for ‘“‘“Handy Boo! 


Poerre or sont eerste eens 


17° 


and proof from graduates, on request. cre! = 
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Or der By Mai Most Famous Confection 


ORIGINAL 


CREOLE PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD ) 


Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing 
this famous candy. That’s why Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) made 
only’ of Louisiana cane sugar and Louisiana (whole half) pecan meats are re- 
garded everywhere as the highest quality Creole Pralines made. 

Let the kiddies eat all they want. Absolutely pure and the oil from 
the nut meats is good for the digestive system. 

Also a delightful dessert or after-dinner dainty. 


The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
NEW ORLEANS.LA. 


- SE, Dept.P. 


2 Produced in a model, new and absolutely sanitary 
B factory. Mail orders filled anywhere. Sentina 
<P protected carton—each PRALINE wrapped 

a ) in glazed paper. Carefully packed. P.O. 

or Express Money Orders, or Personal 
Checks received. 
BOX OF 7 (Sample) . $1.00 
BOX.OF 12. .) ‘s . 1.50 
BOX OF 24, 3.60 


Sent Parcel Post—prepaid, insured. 
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is one sure way to do it. 


below. It will pay you well! 


Mr. Silas Sheetz 
established a per- 
manent business 
that was waiting 
for him, with $50 
a week profits, on 
his discharge from 
the Navy. 


Silas Sheetz 
$50 a week 


Mr. C. R. Morris 
has used two spare 
hours every eve- 
ning to establish a 
permanent source 
of profit that pays 
him as high as 
$270 in-1- month. 


Charles R. Morris 
$270 a month ~ 


your representative ? 


Name 


There is money enough to go around: are you getting your share of it? 
Subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Yournal and The Country Gentleman have discovered that there 


BUILD A BUSINESS 


These representatives build up a permanent prosperous business, with 
handsome returns that grow richer every year. There is no limit to 
their opportunity—they have a hundred million prospects; they are 
selling publications with universal appeal. And ‘heir opportunity 1s 
yours. If you have only an hour a day to spare, clip the coupon 


HERE ARE FOUR TYPICAL WORKERS 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 644 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen:—Will you please tell me how I can build up a permanent, paying business as 


APLENTY 


Mr. Hall estab- 
lished a Curtis 
business that paid 
forhiscollegeedu- 
cation. He is now 
employed by us as 
a Supervisor of 
other workers. 


Mr. Lloyd Hall 
$350 a month 


“Could I support 
myself if neces- 
sary?” is the ques- 
tion that prompted 
MissHelenBarnes 
to write us. She 
found Curtis work an 
affirmative answer. 


a A 
Miss Helen Barnes 
$150 a month 


Street or R. F. D. 


State. 


i OMPARE the cost |/ 
Hil of Florsheims with | 
the superior value they |/ 
|| give and you will find |j/ 
||| they are more econom- 
ical than ordinary shoes. ||| 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 


Look for the quality || 
mark “Florsheim.” | 


| The Florsheim Shoe 
Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 1 
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Soldering Kinks 


an illustrated book describing many 
original soldering ideas, sent for 25¢ in 
stamps. 

Free sample of NOKORODE Soldering 
Paste. 


THE M. W. DUNTON CO. 


R.1.,U.S.A. 


Providence, 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
~—notedforcomfort, beautyand 
adaptability to any climate. 
= “RepresentativeCal. Homes” 

50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
| “The New Colonials” 


a crovonc st ==3 55 Plans, $3000to$20,000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungal 60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—$1. 
oe ipa OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—“Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts, 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 476 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


, Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of firms 
need them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Accountants in U.S. Many 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Wetrain you thoroly by mail in 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from the ground up. Our course and service are under the 
supervision of William B, Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P, A’s, including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms, Write now for infor- 
mation and free book of Accountancy facts, 

La Salle Extension University, Dept. 171-H. Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


SALESMEN WANTED So" gsc" fogs 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 


attractive deals, 23-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 
handsomeincome, Allor part time. Roch,Chem.Co,, Rochester, N.Y. 
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EVENING POST 


There could be no adverse criticism un- 
less the paper should be found and pro- 
duced, and it would not be found unless, 
first, Willie should place it safely among 
Mrs. Grover’s effects; second, he, Mr. Tutt, 
should suggest a search; and third, the paper 
having been thus discovered he should pro- 
duce it in court and offer it in evidence. 
It might be that none of these things would 
occur. Willie mightn’t have taken the paper 
at all. -It might still be in the office. It 
would be an outrage if Miss Aymar should 
lose a million dollars just because a paper 
happened to be lying in one place rather 
than another! Nobody would hesitate in a 
case like that to take a chance, when not to 
do so would result in a hideous miscarriage 
of justice. On the other hand, argue as he 
would, he could not help feeling Miss Wig- 
gin’s sternly disapproving eye upon him, 
Mr. Tutt was genuinely troubled and un- 
happy. Down below the bell tinkled and he 
heard Mandy, his faithful colored maid of all 
work, going to the door, Then there were 
voices—he recognized Miss Aymar’s. Good! 

“‘Come right up!” he called cheerily, 
going to the head of the stairs. 

“Excuse my interrupting you in the eve- 
ning, but I had to leave court early, you 
know, and I wanted to find out how things 
went after I left,’’ she explained. 

World-worn old Ephraim Tutt, sad, child- 
less and lonely, held out his withered arms 
to radiant youth. How charming her lithe, 
almost boyish figure, how lovely the smile 


“on her flushed cheeks, how brilliant .the 


light in her brown eyes! To hell with ethics! 

“‘Why, my dear!” he answered, pushing 
a chair toward the fire. ‘‘The case—is—I 
hope—going—very well!” 

It was not later than eight o’clock the 
next morning that Mr. Tutt, after a rather 
restless night, called Mrs. Bartlett, Miss 
Aymar’s housekeeper, upon the telephone. 

“T would like to have you make another 
search of Mrs. Grover’s desk,”’ he said, “‘for 
the purpose of seeing whether, by any pos- 
sibility, any papers—such as notes for 
making a will—have been overlooked. If 
you find anything kindly let me know.” 


Mr. Tutt did not spring his surprise at 
the opening of court, for he did not wish 
to have it appear as a surprise.- So he in- 
terrogated various other witnesses as to 
comparatively trifling matters, who did not 
help-the case at all, but who created an im- 
pression of activity, and then summoned 


schemes is never authorized. 
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Mrs. Bartlett to the stand. She was an in 
pressive looking lady and she gaveher test 
mony witha positiveness and wealth of deta 
that left nothing to be desired, and rendere. 
impossible any suspicion of disingenuow 
ness. She was, she said under Mr. Tutt) 
gentle guidance, the late Mrs. Grover’s pai 
housekeeper, and had been so for fourtee| 
years. Inrecently going over Mrs. Grover) 
effects she had found a paper, among man 
others, which she was informed had an in| 
portant bearing upon the case and whic 
was entirely in her mistress’ handwritir, 
and indorsed ‘‘Memo of my will.” Th 
paper she produced and Mr. Tutt imm) 
diately offered it in evidence. 

“Show it to Mr. Toddleham,”’ direete| 
the surrogate briefly, and ‘the Updyel 
forces crowded glowering about the attorne| 
as they scrutinized the document. 

“Well, I object to it as privileged,” ga). 
Toddleham finally. 

“How privileged?”’ inquired the surr 
gate. ‘‘It isn’t addressed to anybody. It 
one of the deceased’s personal papers: 
found ‘in her desk after her death. It has 
convincing value as evidence—almost eo} 
clusive, I may say—of the testatrix’s test) 
mentary intentions, and is equivalent to a 
additional living witness as to the conten 
of the will. I may be in error—if so, w 
action can be reversed through the great; 
wisdom of the appellate courts—but I w 
admit it. Mark it in evidence.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Tutt, “T offer t] 
will for probate—at least such parts as hay 
been clearly substantiated by the eviden 
as required by Section 1865 of the code.” 

“T will allow it,’’ nodded the surrogat 
“and deny Mr. Toddleham’s motion. Le 
ters testamentary may be issued to Mi 
Lucy Aymar as executrix.” 

That was all there was to it! Perfect 
simple and easy! And neither member 
the firm of Tutt & Tutt batted a lid or qui 
ered as toa facial muscle. Yet Mr. Tutt hi 
been guilty of gross professional miseo)| 
duct—not a doubt of it !—and his conscien 
might —I say ‘“‘might’’ advisedly — ha’ | 
rendered him quite miserable throug 
out his entire subsequent professional li 
had not Mandy, while passing him a liber 
helping of chicken pie that evening, sa 
as she drew forth a crumpled document: ‘ 
found dis yeah paper in dat ole pair ob tro 
sers you tole me gib to de ash man—and_ 
reckon it’s de same one I hear you andy 
partnah making sech a fuss about.” 
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Keep this in the kitchen 


BAKED EGGS ON CHILE CHOWDER APRICOT WHIP— PINEAPPLE AND ASPARAGUS -BRO- Garnish the —baked RAISIN: MARMA- 
SPINAC —Boil 3 tablespoans Drain 1 cup DEL COTTAGE CHEESE MAGE Arrange a fish with stripeyof LADE — Put Weup 
soned, chopped DEL chopped fried bacon, MoNnTE Apricots and SALAD — Arrange layer of cooked=rel- DEL MONTH Red'Pi- each of D#eHk MONTE 
MONTE Spinach in 1 cup diced potatoes press through a DEL MONTE Sliced ery between —Eijwo miento ard add a Seeded RaiSing.and | 
greased ramekins, and 5 cups. water. strainer, fold in 2 Pineapple on let- layers of DEL B¥on- tablesptn fof apples throughAthe | 
place an egg on each, When potatoes are stifiy beaten egg tuce, fill the centers TE Asparagus Hh a chopped pimientg to food chopper, ada 1 | 
sprinkle with grated tender, season, add whites, pour into a of the slices’ with baking dish. EHour the sauce. A /few cup of water ahd | 
cheese and _ bread three tablespoons serving dish and cottage cheese over cream gajice, chopped pimifntos cook slowly for ]20 
crumbs and bake chopped’ DEL MONTE chill. Serve with a sprinkle with nuts sprinkle with fat- in the stuffing for minutes. 

until crumbs are Green Chile and % custard sauce. and serve with ed cheese and Edake fish is an appFtizyng 
brown. can DEL Monts Corn, French dressing. till. cheese melts, change. 
PLUM PUDDINi— TOMATO SAELE BEAN CRO- | Heat 1 can—DEL JELLIED PEAR To quickly make a PINEAPPLE—~PUD- 
Mix 1 cup DEL Afon- AND RICE +—Cook QUETTES —Mix 1 MonTe Spirrach, Add SALAD — Make] a cheese sa@4fce for DING}— Cy Sices 
TE Plums, 2/ups % cup of fice in can mash¢@f DEL 2 tablespoons bufter, Jemon jelly{and ppur fish, heat & care\of of Ds} MONTE Bive- 
crumbs, % teaspbon boiling saltBd-\wa- MONTE Begs with % teaspoon pepper, over slidAd PEL DEL Monts Tonfato apple=jin Ajieces land 
each of sal, fséda, ter. Drain and\add Pork and4#foumato % teaspoon nytmeg Monte Pegesdand Sauce, ada % {egp spread dv¢r a laypr 
cinnamon and c Byes, 1 can of DEL MOWTE Sauce, % cap crumbs and % teagpoon chopped celer—er- of grated chepge, of miarshmallpys 
% cup moyasses—pnd Tomato Sauce, jre- and 1 teaspoon each salt. Garnishf with ranged in jndividyal beat it untiltemejts arranged= =§n a sprv- 

1 cup mftk-—Stgam heat if necessary prepared mustard sliced hard Acooked molds. Set{|asideujn- and serve. ing KHishe\Pour Ayhe 

2 hours. Serve hyith and serve, and grated onjon, egg and sefve with til firm an servefon syrup] ovek all And 
the plum syrup. Shape, cri&nb,/ fry vinegar if —esired. lettuce with .mayon- chillEfpr 2\Skhoups’ be- 

and serve with DEL naise. fore serving. 


MONTE Catsup. | 


OLEYE REGBISH SCAHLOPEBLYTO- PUMPKIN, RAQNES Addey cup of -PEu PIMEENTO BESQPE FISH,- COCKPATL PEACH COMPOTE 
BREAKFAST EGGS MA'TOES # Arrange — Mik 2 fcupsy Den Monred Blackberries, —Mpsh 1 c¢m—DEL SAUSGE — Mi¥ 1 ta- —Drain andfarrange 
—Tidst slicesd of 1 candof Brn, MONTE Mowre Ptmopkjn, 1 draifad, to any/réci- Mone Red Pimien- blespgon DEG MONTE 1 cafejof DEL MONTE 
bready on onet-pide Tonpatoes Ein $ alfer- cup-dorn rrealAl cup pe fey cottage Eppd- tos. ={Cook Pexcups Catsgmp, 1 tAlespoon Peaches in indivydu- 
and {spread untopst- natétpyers*withf#% crumbs, 1 te&spoon ding}-Bnd seyyebwith mille 1 taBtesRoon lem@n} juifg—e~few al |g¥eased maglds, 
ed {side with-{DEL cup$4crumbs im a salttand 4% cup YRo- the {syrup srom=jthe chopprd onion \and drop _Vegrcester- pack with bgiled 
MONTE Devijled baking dish, séason lasseq¥. Shape, wap bla¢kberrles Ba a y% fegp rice iny a shirf-]Sauep ‘and\ 1 riceEand steam 15 
Olived Relish. Put a with salt ang pep- in slices of badpn, pudditg sates: doupip boiler ugtil teagppon chopped minptes, Turyw out 
poached egg on-¢ach per,}dot with/Zhbity of fasten with togth- riceHip vepy tenfer, DELEYMON@E Grgen and Eserve with hot 
Slicéjtand serve at butte# and Aake! 45 pickst andXbakeé 45. add Epimiexntos /and ChilB4ThisNs ay/in- syrty frofy the 
once, minutes, minutes, serve. dividual serving. peaches, 
CREAM OF -SPIN- SPIEHD PRUNES— PEASSIN PORATO PEAR=SFRITE#RS GREEN CHALE OLTVE=~LOAB= Mix To make well fla- 
ACH] SOUP=>Add BoilE% cyp eadA of NES TS*\/7ill Ethe —Rfll fetives bHDEL AND CRRY SRAF- 1 gup Self ManTe vored aspiy for sarv- 
% ean ff finely sugar] and vinegar centers Wi tholldwed More Pehrs ipejfine FLEE — Ma % Wan Ripe Oli¥es,tehopped, ing {with €pld meats, 
chopped Ibs. MONTE and FH teaspoon ach out maghen poltaito seasoned ferunthy to Detey Motes, Giffen 1 cOp eagp oF b@iled dis¢glve § er~elppe 
Spiyarh toscetms of of jefnnaahon fand cakes with# creafned which m#lted butter Chif® 1 fcup white rice’ crfmbs id softemed PelAtiny i 
thin=beasorxied white cloves. Ada\l can of DEL MOneHe Peas. has been addé us- sauce, Y cup PEL seasongd whtte 1 can hot Da. Mpn- 
sauc¢ejand /heat thor- DELEMONTE Prepared Brush /Ahésedgesg—pf ing 1 tAblesposa to MontvE florn. 1/tea- sauce, /l egg and TE Tomatp Spice, 
oughly. Qne_ table- Prus¢s and /gook potato/ withiegg Fplk each cfip of crfnbs. spoon Aalt, 1 fable- juice Y lemgn. Bakke pour info @-loafpan 
spoon, of\ chopped slowly 15 mjiutes. and BreewnNin af/hot BakeAnf~z moderate spoonZsugar And 2 and sérvg Byith PEL and whem firm=put 
oniom-may be—added Sere col@# with oven’ oven‘titt brown, eg gS Bak Ritil MontePFomateSauce. in SqHREES. = 
if desired. meat. firm. 
D ESM OSS E BEANK=AND ONION PINBAPRLE—PApPI- Heaf-BeL Money As- CHERRY AlB.PE- Prepaza hot steamed Season chopped_Dzt 
\ FRENCH TOAST— SANDWACHES — OCA — Gaok— se up paragus\inva sauce CAM SALAD —Re- dumplings avid serve Monge SpinachPyell, 
Spread Wet) Monte Magh 1 tan 4of DEL mifute tBpioca jn 2 made by Abrow#ing move thei pits fram wit IWELAMORTE mix QvitH a che@pped 
Orgage HMdérmaiade Mo&8sE Hea with cups, boiling water chepped Hoaions /and 1 con, of (el Maxie Loganberrieg whigh dill pickje and pack 
between 7 sHees\ of Pork andi ATamato untietapibca is ¢lear. pars¥ey jAn—fatS.and Chermies f aid =regil have 4>&ern4) heakea, in mold&Schill,e{nrn 
bread, dip in a wix- Sauce, aide tahle- Add 114f cups/ DEL adding 7 t#@BrespAon the centd¢rs WwithBije- for a wWel¢eime vee- out on feltuce=and 
ture of/ beaten gg spoons ¢achjof grat- MontveE forated/ Pine- flour ayd f4% cupyof can orf other fgut ter dessce = serve with _ megpn- 
and mw#Ak and brdwn ed onjyon End pwe- apple gnd thg juice liquid f/from the qs- meats. Herve onfet- = naise, 
on a greased griddle pared/mystard, and of %flemong Serve paragazs. Sprinkle tuce Avith magvon- 
or in-a=frytsg pan. spread between hot d@r—ebldf withnytmesg And naise, 
slices of buttered serve. ‘ 
bread. 


It is easy to serve a delicious 
new dish every day in the new 
year if you know the many de- 
lightful and economical ways to 
use Det Monte Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Food Specialties. 


Try those given above for January, 
and send for our new book “DEL 
Monte Recipes of Flavor.” \t contains 
over 500 simple and inexpensive sugges- 
tions for making every-day meals better 
through the use of canned foods. It is 
free, 
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T MY club a young Wall Street man held forth one November afternoon. He was Gould was still doing business down there; or else they slam everybody who buys more 
under thirty, clear skinned and obviously in good health; but his face had than ten shares of stock. You fellows have a habit of accusing everybody down there of 
lines—not wrinkles etched by the graver of the years, but lines placed there by __ being either a crook or a sucker. You don’t realize that everything changes, even Wall 


fatigue or, it might be, by worry. Three friends sat about him. Their faces regis- Street. There never was a time in the history of the world when there was so little 
dsympathy. Evidently he was explaining how something dreadful had come to pass. _ illegitimate ——”’ 
_ knew the Wall Street man very well. That, and not Sherlock Holmes, was what “T know, sonny, I know!’ I interrupted paternally. ‘Different times, different 
le me ask him, as we shook hands: ‘‘At home or downtown?” machinery, different certificates, different names on brokers’ ledgers. Same old dollars, 
‘What do you mean?” same old suckers, same old howl about same old crooks when same old suckers lose same 
*The trouble. Your face!’’ I elucidated sympathetically. old dollars in same old way.” 
‘Don’t you read the newspapers?”’ he said irritably. “Rot!” sneered the young Wall Street man. 
‘Ah! Downtown. Your pet stocks must have gone down half a point after rising a “Listen to me,” I said. ‘‘There was a chap who knew more than you or I or Jay 
dred or two, and all your three customers are mildly murmuring.” Gould or J. P. Morgan or even Arthur Brisbane ever dreamt of knowing, and he 
didit on purpose. It worked. said: ‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done 


Ze almost snarled: ‘People who think they know all about Wall Street and write is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun’—not even 
orials about it make me tired. They always jump on the money barons as if Jay the way in which the lamb parteth from his fleece. He was ‘a very wise bird and 


Look Out Sammy That Those Foreign Kids Don't Soak You 
8 


=~ 


a Sage See 


must have known all about paper profits, for he also told 
his customers: ‘Trust not in uncertain riches. They 
avail not in the day of wrath’—when the banks get huffy 
because you keep on borrowing after they have warned 
you that they have no more money to lend you except 
at a price which makes you talk about Bolshevik breeders 
all the afternoon at the club. I may inform you that the 
man who made most of the remarks I have quoted in 
substance was named Solomon. He was the wisest of a 
nation accounted very wise in finance.’ 

“That’s all right. You probably used those quotaead 
in some article. But there was no stock exchange in those 
days.” 

“No; but they must have had suckers. For the same 
great mind discovered that ‘Wealth gotten by vanity 
shall be diminished: but he that gathereth by labour 
shall increase’; which means that the nonproducer who 
flatters himself that he can get something for nothing 
sooner or later gets something, but never the something he 
expected.” 

““How long is it,’”’ asked the young Wall Street man ab- 
ruptly, “‘since you were in Wall Street?” 

“Physically?” 

COGS 

“A few weeks ago.” 

““T mean, to talk to people.” 

“‘T never talk to people down there. I listen to brokers. 
Four years ago I wrote some articles for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post on the Unbeatable Game. I was driven to 
it by hearing so many people tell me that everything was 
different. I have found that the same thing always hap- 
pens and always will. Of course I don’t want to drive you 
into another line of business. But you'll have to get a new 
set of customers after this week’s healthy reaction.” 


““Any man,” retorted the Wall Street man with a 


slow deliberation intended by him to be crushing, ‘‘who 
does not see any difference between Wall Street to-day 
and Wall Street as it used to be is worse than blind. He 
is SARE, 

‘‘Say not the fatal words! The Street is changed. Ma- 
nipulation no longer exists. There is no washing of sales 
since the governors of the exchange promulgated the edict 
against the laundry. The Plunderbund, which had its 
being only in the fetid imagination of muckrakers, has 
gone out of business. The improvement in morale and 
the increasing popularity of common honesty make Wall 
Street to-day the cleanest spot in a country of profiteers. 
But will you allow me to ask you a question?”’ 

“What question?” he parried, looking suspiciously at me. 

“After several months of profitable business and,a 
legitimate bull market do you find that the average specu- 
lator has lost money?” 

“What do you mean by the average speculator?”’ 

“Your customers.” 

“T don’t think that the actual money losses on this 
break were very large. In fact, they were surprisingly 
small ——’”’ 

“Tf they were small they were surprising,’’ I murmured 
in a low voice, but he heard me and grumbled: 

““What’s the use of trying to give you facts?” 

“You can’t give facts,” I pointed out. “You can only 
state what you think are facts. Now my.own facts are 
that there was a big rise and a big break, and the reason 
for the big break was that the average speculator was 
forced to sell so abruptly, as it were, that his paper profits 
were wiped out. Howls always go up because the warning 
bell was not rung. And my last fact is that the sucker was 
left as usual—a sucker to the bitter end.” 

“TI tell you it’s different,’ he yelled exasperatedly. 
*“Now you just listen to me.’ 

“Tl do better,”’ I said. “TI’ll go downtown to-morrow 
and I’llsee the regular crowd and I’ll talk to the conserva- 
tives, otherwise the cold-footers; and to typical customers 
of typical commission houses, otherwise philosophers; 
and also to touts and promoters and pool managers and 
bankers. And then I shall write an article.” 

“T hope you'll open your eyes and brush the cobwebs 
from the inside of your bean. The article might do some 
good then.” 

“And we shall call the article How to Get Rich in Wall 
Street! 

“Is that supposed to be funny?” 

“You don’t like it? How about Trimmed Again?” 

“Do you write as cleverly as you talk?” 

“The Old, Old Story. What?” 

““Of course if you have made up your mind to look for 
whatever corroborates your theory why go downtown? 
You can write better by not talking to anybody.” 

“Honestly, do you think that anything happened in 
this last bull market, from the beginning to the break, that 
is really different from what always has happened in 
other such movements?” 

“Yes, Ido. I know it.” 

“Very well, then, we’ll call the article Encore!”’ 

The next day I went to Wall Street; also the next day, 
and the day after that. I asked all manner of questions 
from all manner of men, and I listened to all manner of 
answers and also of accusations and explanations and 
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prophecies and lies. Nearly everybody was sore and 
depressed. 

Alas, old stuff! 

au 

Ee IS well known to everybody who has taken the trouble 

to study the history of the great game that there is very 
little difference in the general character of those stock- 
market crises during which the great American public 
loses poise, money and temper in Wall Street. The lists of 
customers of commission houses appear to change about 
as often and quite as completely as the subscription lists 
of the juvenile weeklies. There is no mystery about this. 
The lists change because the eustomers:lose money and 


_ quit. Wisdom comes after the folly. 


The sucker always loses because he is a sucker. Strictly 
speaking, the game does not beat him. He beats himself. 
The only interesting part is that the sucker in Wall Street 
is apt to be a sucker only in Wall Street. At least ninety- 
nine per cent of the stock speculators classed under the 
head of the public belong to the genus sucker. They may 
and indeed they are apt to be men who have achieved 
success and wealth in their own business by not being 
suckers. And the reason they are not suckers in their own 


business is that they work intelligently, studying, weigh- .. 


ing, analyzing conditions and taking business risks in a 


businesslike way. They may make their money ¢almly or’ 


enthusiastically, frowning or smiling, but they work for 


it. They do not deliberately bandage their eyes as they do 
when they play the other man’s game. In Wall Street their, 
motive, their outlook, their vision, their hopes all are dif- ~ 
ferent. In their own business, experience guides them. ” 
In Wall Street, greed. and vanity prod them. Of all soul - 
‘ intoxicants, greed is the worst. ; 


“Different kinds of, animals,’ observed a Wall Street 
philosopher once, ‘‘succeed at- various’ times., I -have 


known bulls to make’ money. I have known bears to make™ 


money—at times.’ But I never knew a hog who. made any 
money at any time in Wall Street.” 

The game does-not beat the gamester in Wall Street. 
The gamester beats himself. Moreover, the Wall Street 


hog is not-always-an outsider. -He-is not always unfamiliar~ 


with the doings of the ticker. He may have the dope 
sheets for the last thirty-five years and yet he may make 
the samé old mistake—the mistake of losing all by not 
wishing to make the mistake of losing a little—just as he 
has always made it. 

Some months before the incident of the Wall Street, man 
at the club I happened to meet an old friend. It was on 
Fifth Avenue just north of Forty-Second Street. I had 
known him for many years. He may not be the unluckiest 
man in the entire world, but he is the unluckiest person 
that I personally know. His hoodoo was a by-word in 
Wall Street when I worked there. I never knew him to 
have a regular business; but he has hung round brokers’ 
offices and has had just enough brief ups to enable him to 
have a corresponding number of prolonged downs. In- 
stead of securing a seaside hotel to manage or some other 
sure thing he married an invalid. He has been through 
booms and panics and when you see him read the tape you 
instantly realize that he is reading it like an open book— 
‘open at a page—in Sanskrit! Between his desire to 
gamble, the necessity of winning and the fear of losing he 
always goes broke. The combination plus the hoodoo is 
too much. 

This time, to my surprise, he was another man. He 
was well dressed; courage and confidence radiated from 
him. When he walked—Fifth Avenue north of Forty- 
Second Street!—you felt he owned real estate in that 
block. 

I marveled as we shook hands. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” he told me. His manner 
reminded me of the unforgettable Jim Ham Lewis’ gracious 
greetings. 

“Please explain,” I begged him. 

“Wxplain what?” 

“You!” Isaid. Hestared at me. SoI went on: “Your 
appearance. It is plain the hoodoo is off the job. How did 
you do it?” 

“‘T do not know what you mean.” 

I knew he wished to be coaxed, so I looked significantly 
at the traffic policeman on the corner and I said: ‘‘ Where 
did you get it? Whisper!”’ 

He smiled the superior smile of all people who have not 
yet cashed in because it keeps going higher every day; and 
then he told me. 2 

I knew the story by heart though I had never heard it 
from his lips. It was all about how clever he had been to 
see it—the great and only opportunity of a lifetime—and 
how he had seized it. On a shoe string, boldly borrowed 
for the occasion, he had risked his all as well as his trusting 
friend’s ditto, on Crucible Steel. He recited the epic of 
how he had pushed his luck in the face of well-meant advice 
from pusillanimous souls. But above all how really con- 
servatively he had operated all along. Even now he was 
not watching the tape; he was keeping his eyes unblink- 
ingly fixed on basic conditions. He did not call himself a 
speculator. He was an investor who had not yet fully made 
up his mind. 
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‘*How much have you got?” I interrupted. 

“Stock?” 

“‘No; profits.” : 

“*A little over seven hundred thousand dollars,” % 
with the nonchalance of a man who is not oversta| 
more than twenty per cent. . 

“Like hell,” I said; naturally. 

He smiled forgivingly. “You forget that there ne} 
such a market as this. In your time, when a bik 
manipulators ——” ‘I know,’ I cut in. The spe 
make any man tired after the three hundred an} 


He told’ me. I knew them very well. 
“Come in here,” I said, and went into one of thos 
cigar stores whose most useful function is to have) 
telephones. I called up the brokers and asked foi) 
the partners. | 
‘“Jones, I have just met Bill Hoodoo, who tells mi} 
made lots of money in your office. He’s here with 1. 
says he has got —— 
“Tt may bea little less than I said,’’ corrected Bill | 
“Tell Jones to answer my question,” I said to Bj 
Bill obeyed by saying: ‘‘Jones, Lefévre doesn’t 5 
what I have told him about my profits, so I want 
answer. whateyer questions he asks you about me,’ 
Bill stepped back and I asked: ‘‘Has Bill got ax 
thousand dollars’ profit in your office?” 
“Over ten? He’s got over half a million. HJ 


. wire. I’ll tell you exactly, if you wait a minute.” 


“T won’t wait a minute,” I said to Jones. I then 
to Bill ‘and said harshly, ‘‘Tell Jones immediately | 
everything you’ve got.” 

“Hang up! Hang up!” cried Bill, almost runnin ) 
the shop. I followed him. 

I had lent him rent money, not once but scores ({ 
in past years. He was born unlucky in everything, | 
ing looks. He will.read' this but I stand by my wi 
told him as earnestly as I could: ‘‘Bill, I have knop 


* for over twenty-five years and I know there is no si 


that poverty can cause that you have not felt. Yi" 
had-thirty-years of diseomforts, of skimping and ¢/} 
tion, besides all manner of humiliations. Your pt 
not spoiled your temper and I take off my hat to } 
this. But now that you have a fortune within you 
your failure to cash in will make you a downright a1 
You have no children; your needs are not extra’ ¢ 
and moreover you have a wife who is an invalid — ? 

““That’s it. Now you listen to me. I bought fi | 
dred Indiana Motors at 34. I made up my mind to } 
at fifty. Well, my wife had a bad spell in the count: 
went away to be with her. The stock was 41%. | 
selling order with my broker at the price I fixed } 
bought it. The fellow who gave me the informatii 
me that it would probably go to 60 but I thought I w! 
hog it. My price was reached; in fact, they got | 
the stock. . I made $8500. . 

“That was pretty nice,” I said. “It showed 
thinking.” 

“Yes, but if I hadn’t sold it I would have ha| 
very week, exactly ——” 

“Enough!” I yelled. ‘‘That is all the selling tip P 
man needs. It always is the advance agent of the ¥ 
You slide out ——’” 

“Nix on the sliding. Do you think this is a i. 
game?” 

“Well, then, Bill, tell me exactly what. you’ve 45 
I’ll copper you. By going short of everything a 
are long of I stand to make a fortune.” 

“You mean all right, but there has never beer ’ 
market like this. Why, I have got a 110-point mail 
one of my stocks. Now will you please tell mei 
English what in Hades is going to make that stock g 
enough to wipe me? What?” 

“ce You. ” 

“T what?” 

“You and the likes of you will make all stocks g 
enough to wipe you out. You and the likes of ye 
always done that very thing.” 

“‘T never had anything like this,’”’ he denied. “In| 
days nobody was ever heard of who had 110-point 
on anything. Why, I’ve got some Indefensible St 
cost me 68. It is now 189. I don’t want congratu| 
but you might also leave out the insults. After I | 
of Indiana Motors I bought a call on Bull Mote 
pulled out $38,000 in five days. I bought more ce 
took a profit in all of $114,000. I’ve got some ne 
shows me more than that. If I sold everything out}! 
it would be so close to $700,000 that I wouldn’t 1} 
chance of being run over by going across the street 
the difference. For the first time in my life thir 
coming my way and I am here on the job with six] 
woolen stockings on.’ 

It was a desperate case. I asked him gently: “Old 
how much money would it take to content you? > 3 
me frankly.” } 

“At first I thought $100,000 would be enoal 
that was before I got on to the fact that these a 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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T TWELVE o’clock midnight precisely, on 
\ 


A 


the first of November, 1919, William 

Manning Skinner, junior partner of 
{Laughlin, Perkins & Co., resolved to set the 
em of Meadeville by the ears in a sensational 
yy. Skinner designed doing this for purposes of his own. 
Jadeville was a suburban town of the highest class. It 
made up of plutocrats, prigs, good people, snobs, mean 
«ple, new-rich, new-poor. One hundred per cent of the 
sple of Meadeville were sincere at bottom, as all good 
-ericans should be. One hundred per cent were more 
ess hypocritical, as all good Americans—and everybody 
)—should not be but are. In a word, the people of 
jadeville were everyday human beings. They had their 
ssions, good and bad, but mostly normal. 
ust now the passion of the men was to make money. 
+t now the passion of the women was to spend money. 
he present riot of gain and extravagance the people of 
jadeyille rivaled the Parisians in the time of John Law 
) the Great Mississippi Bubble. War graft and war 
rtion had made many of the Meadevilleites rich be- 
.d the dreams even of an American. Men who had 
iwed their own lawns at most ungodly hours now rode 
/heir own limousines at the same kind of hours. Instead 
‘rundling coal scuttles they now trundled bulky wads, 
athetie fact due to a desire constantly to exhilarate 
mselves by the reminder of the possession of unaccus- 
ied power and their emancipation from slavery. 
‘he one great exception to the heterogeneous society 
Meadeville was the Stephen Colbys. The Colbys had 
at much of their time abroad. They knew their London, 
ir Paris, their Vienna, their Cairo, their Shanghai and 
ir Yokohama, an experience which left them gentle, 
st, sure of themselves and lovable New Yorkers. 
jugh they had a large estate there, the Colbys were not 
ally of Meadeville. Livingston Meade, after whom 
‘town was named, was Mrs. Colby’s grandfather. She 
; married Stephen Colby, who was. of her own set 
ally and financially, in New York. The Colby’s inti- 
‘e friends still lived on lower Fifth Avenue. 
‘ew persons of Meadeville ever stuck their legs under 
;mahogany at family dinners at the Colbys’, the rare 
»ptions being the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
weh and Mr. and Mrs. William Manning Skinner. 
3. Colby had met Skinner at a church festival and had 
ced with him. It was the night Skinner had worn his 
; dress suit and was only a clerk. She’d had an affection 
him ever since. Skinner was good-looking, original, 
rer. Honey was a Rutherford. Once admitted to the 
rmed circle, the Skinners had worn well. To both 
yhen and his good lady the young man had been some- 
ig of a problem at first. That was years ago. They 
srved him for a time, detected no sign of presumption 
| presently concluded that Skinner was not only a man 
food blood but as near absolutely honest as anyone 
7d ever known. . After that they 
»xpted him unreservedly. 
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Nor did Skinner capitalize his close friendship with the 
Colbys. He was the same good old Skinner he had been 
when he rode back and forth in the smoker with the other 
clerks. Once or twice shrewd adventurers had made 
Skinner very tempting offers to put them in touch with 
Stephen Colby in order to promote some philanthropic 
enterprise. But Skinner was a shrewd old mouse and 
avoided the bait. 

“He has such faith in you, Skinner,’”’ one adventurer 
had urged, “that if you say the word he’ll go in.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said Skinner. “Nothing 
doing.” 

Because of their newly gotten fortunes a good many of 
the women of Meadeville had gone mad socially. They 
had always regarded social life as one long, money- 
spending, female-figure-exposing, diamond-exploiting car- 
nival—the whole most enviable. But being posted only 
through the social columns of the papers they had come 
to put the decentest and quietest Americans in the afore- 
said carnivalistic class. And now that they—the new- 
rich—had money they were going to have everything that 
their souls had longed for. Splendid mansions were built 
or old estates were refurbished; high-priced cars and high- 
priced chauffeurs to go with them obtained. Furs, feath- 
ers and other finery covered the precious persons of the 
plutocrats’ wives and daughters. All this accomplished, 
but one thing remained to be bought—real social prefer- 
ment. And this could only be got through the Colbys. 

The good plutocrats of Meadeville found the atmosphere 
on The Hill quite prohibitively chilly. Quite logically 
then the keenest social rivalry developed as to which 
of the young matrons could either jump over or break 
down the Colby bars. Because of his intimacy with 
the Colbys some of the ingenious ones thought to use 
Skinner as the logical mount to carry them into the 
Colby inclosure, but again, nothing doing. 

So much for Skinner. So much for the Colbys. 
So much for Meadeville. 

Then why should the gentle, quiet, lovable and 
peace-loving William Manning Skinner precisely at 
twelve o’clock midnight on the first of November, 
1919, resolve to set the good people of Meadeville by 
the ears in asensational way? The whole thing came 
about in this way: On the afternoon of the first of 
November, 1919, the office force of McLaughlin, 
Perkins & Co., consisting of sixteen good men 
and true, who lived mostly in cheap apartments 
in Brooklyn and the Bronx, asked for another 
raise. Also why should the reasonable demand 
of these meek and modest men of Brooklyn and 

the Bronx prompt Skinner to 
resolve to cause an upheaval 
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in the aristocratic Meadeville, a town in no way 
connected with, bearing on or in any sense re- 
sponsible for the circumstances of the afore- 
said meek and modest gentlemen? The same 
evening Skinner, having finished his second 
demi-tasse, looked across the table at his yellow-haired 
little wife. 

“‘Honey,”’ said he, ‘‘you keep all your tradesmen’s bills, 
don’t you?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Six months back?” 

She nodded. 

“T’d like you to let me see them, if you don’t mind.” 

Presently Honey handed Skinner a sheaf of papers. 

“Thanks,” said he, rising. “I’m going to the library.” 

Honey seated herself again and toyed with her coffee 
spoon. She was perplexed, then a bit worried, then a little 
apprehensive. What did he want with those bills? Surely 
the figures were right! She’d gone over them herself. Had 
she been extravagant? Dearie had never questioned her 
judgment before. Of course he wasn’t going to scold her, 
but he had a way of making reproachful remarks that 
she dreaded more than a scolding. She knew that the bills 
had been mounting in the last six months. That wasn’t 
her fault. She hadn’t bought anything more. She may 
have paid more. 

For twenty minutes she sat there pondering, a bit per- 
plexed, a bit worried, a little apprehensive. Once—her 
curiosity getting the better of her—she half rose. No, 
she’d wait. But why? What? 

Meanwhile Skinner was assiduously making an investi- 
gation. He compared the total of each bill with that of the 
next, and so on, noting the more or less erratic increase over 
a period of months. Then he went back and examined each 

item in an effort to account for the increase—sugar, 
lard, beef, eggs, butter, and the like. This was the first 
time Skinner had ever come face to face with the 
real figures. He’d been too absorbed in big things 
in town to bother with Honey’s department. Nor 
did he particularly care, for his expenses were far 
‘within his income. 

The reason for Skinner’s present inspec- 
torial activity was as follows: That afternoon, 
as before stated, when the office force of 
McLaughlin, Perkins & Co. had through their 
spokesman, Hemingway, respectfully re- 

quested another raise, the senior 
partner had demurred. Said he to 
Hemingway: “If I keep on advanc- 
ing you boys in order that you may 
keep pace with the high cost of liv- 
ing, as you claim, where’s it all 
going to end? How long can 
any concern stand it? It’s not 
a vicious circle—it’s a vicious 
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spiral standing on its point. It gets wider as you go up. 
No end in sight.”’ 

So senior partner and spokesman had argued pro and 
con. Presently McLaughlin offered the following com- 
promise: ‘‘Instead of the definite sum you ask I'll raise 
you enough to cover the new increase in the cost of living.” 

It was agreed that Skinner should be umpire, an honor 
involving certain intricate research with endless ramifica- 
tions and the determination of the relations of certain 
parts to and bearing upon the whole question, a job that 
neither McLaughlin nor Hemingway hankered for. So 
Skinner had undertaken the job with an outward show of 
cheerfulness and an inward metaphorical gnashing of 
teeth. 

As Skinner went over the bills he grunted. ‘McLaughlin 
and Hemingway must have had their tongues in their 
cheeks when they asked him to do it, even if he were an 
expert accountant. 

“‘Strike an average,’ McLaughlin had said with a non- 
chalant waving of the hand—‘“‘just an average.” 

Skinner was good enough at straight business, but the 
figures before him indicated no mercantile principle on 
which he might base calculations. Casually his eye turned 
to the headings of the evening paper at the side of his desk. 


CONGRESS GETS AFTER THE PROFITEERS 
THE GOVERNOR APPOINTS A COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 


PROFESSOR A.W. FERGUSON TELLS HOW INDUSTRIAL 
TROUBLES MAY BE CORRECTED THROUGH 
REDUCING THE PRICE OF FOOD 


“No wonder they can’t get anywhere with such a propo- 
sition as that,’’ Skinner thought. “I can’t make head or 
tail out of even these little figures here.” 

He slapped the bunch of bills disgustedly. 

It not being Skinner’s nature to give up easily, he went 
at the figures again, pertinaciously, assiduously. 

‘“‘Gosh!”’ he said, frowning and clenching his fists from 
time to time. ‘‘By gosh!” 

Presently he pushed back from the desk, flung his feet 
across the corner of it and lighted a cigar. 

“T’ll put some professional accountant on the job, some 
delver into the mysteries of economics. I don’t see why I 
should waste my gray matter on it. Let him work it out 
if he can.” 

Skinner’s morose reflections were interrupted by a knock 
at the door—Honey’s knock. He knew that knock. He 
loved it. And it was never more 
welcome than now. 

“Come in, Honey!” he 
shouted. ‘“‘Come in!” 

Honey tiptoed over and stood 
at Skinner’s shoulder, her brows 
puckered. 

“Anything wrong, dear?” 
she asked very sweetly. “I 
hayen’t paid twice or anything 
like that, have I?” 
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“Not two times, but twice as much as you should,” 
Skinner grunted. ‘“‘That wasn’t your fault, though.” 

‘“Whose then?’ 

“Partly mine—partly everybody’s.” Skinner shook his 
head. ‘It’s the fault of the whole universe, I guess. It’s a 
great big question and it’s all scrambled up.” 

Honey’s eyes went from the bills to the evening paper. 
Ah, there was a connection between Skinner’s present 
activity and those awful headings—‘‘Congress’’—“‘The 
Governor”’—“‘ Professor Ferguson !”” Suddenly she clapped 
her hands gleefully. 

“Oh, I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” said Skinner, a bit irritated, a bit per- 
plexed. 

““You’re going to solve the problem of the high cost of 
living. I’m so glad—oh, I’m so glad,” she rattled on before 
Skinner could stop her. ‘‘Aren’t you, you old dear?”’ 

Skinner was silent. 

*Aren’t you, you old dear?’’ Honey insisted. 

Skinner searched Honey’s face for the playfully ironical 
smile he expected to find there. Skinner was suspicious. 
Honey had at times put one over on him. It had been her 
gentle way of taking him down a peg. Was she trying to 
do it now? No, she was serious. 

“Aren’t you, you old dear?”’ 

“By gosh!”’ said Skinner. Then again, ‘‘By gosh!” 

“T knew it,’ cried Honey delightedly. ‘‘I discovered 
your secret, didn’t 1?” 

“Trust you for that!’ 

She settled herself on the arm of Skinner’s chair and 
leaned cozily against his shoulder. 

“Now, tell me just how you’re going to do it.” 

Any man who had been less flattered by the unlimited 
confidence of his wife would have been flabbergasted. 
Skinner knew that she believed he could accomplish any- 
thing he might undertake. If there was one thing he 
valued above all others it was her supreme faith in his 
capacity for solving intricate and difficult problems— 
problems at which other men had notoriously failed. 
But there had come a time when Skinner realized it 
would be a hard job. to live up to the faith he had built 
in Honey. 

“T can tell by your face you’ve found a way,” Honey 
persisted. ‘‘ Don’t be so modest.” 

Skinner was a conscientious man, but he was human 
withal—so human that it was very difficult to sacrifice any 
of the prestige that he had with his wife. He hated to 
shatter her faith—he hated even to agitate it. 

“Uh-huh,” said Skinner, giving the grunt 
an affirmative accent. “Uh-huh,” he re- 
peated. Thus on the impulse of the moment 
Skinner committed himself. 

Honey threw her arms round his neck. 
“‘T’m so glad—so glad for everybody’s sake.” 
She pouted and pointed to the paper. 
“Those naughty old wiseacres down in 
Washington and those legislators and 
those professors have all tried it and 
failed, but you have a way of doing 
things.” 
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Skinner took her hand and again looked into her (x 
arresting her speech. Was it possible she wasn’t » I 
acting? No, she wasn’t. 

Thought Skinner, “By gosh, I wonder if I haven’t ‘jj 
her faith a step too high?” 

“There, there, I’ll let you alone now!” said Hig 
presently, slipping down from her perch. ‘ Perhap§)y 
haven’t figured it all out yet.” 

“Not yet—not quite all,”” Skinner observed. 

When Honey had gone Skinner went over the bills aj 
and again and in an abstracted way read and rereach 
articles in the paper about what Congress and the govye, 
and the various professors were doing about the high 
of living. Skinner often got things by letting his 1), 
stay passive, by not trying to force things into it, §} 
sat there with perplexed eyes, smoked cigar after cy 
heard the clock strike ten, then eleven. Still no soli, 
had come to him. Honey looked in at the door and j 
good night and Skinner got up and kissed her and 5 
resumed his chair. He would stick it out. The thing; 
taken hold of him, fastened on him. He didn’t ¢]| 
He just pondered, let things drift through his mind, ) 
ing that among them might come a suggestion. He » 
tried to lure suggestion by fixing his mind on the ge) ; 
philosophy of the situation. 

“Capital and labor,”’ he thought—“ one always pa } 
the buck to the other. Labor taking it out of capiti) 
high wages and capital taking it out of the great m||j 
classes by high prices. The two bossing the whole | 
yet not amounting to more than ten per cent of the py 
lation of the country—not more than ten per cent, } 
the consumer—the mild-mannered, acquiescent ) 
sumer—that’s being plucked,” Skinner concluded. j 
course—that much was clear. But how could he g, 
the consumer—that was the question—get at him | 
way that would make him sit up and take notes i 
things. 

Skinner frowned and reached for a fresh cigar, /} 
did so his eye fell on a small item in the paper. It lin» 
there. He sat a long time with the item before him) 
pondered in a more or less abstracted way. Sudden j 
began to chuckle. He reached for the shears and cli» 
the item from the paper, read it again, then tuck | 
away in the corner of his waistcoat pocket. He slap 
his leg. 

“That’s the way to stand the egg on its end,” hx 
claimed. ‘‘By gosh, I’ll do it! It’ll set this town bh 
ears allright. It’ll make a sensation in this old burg.” 

And the clock struck twelve as if to accentuate | 
ner’s resolution. Remember, it was midnight on the 
of November, 1919. 

Skinner got up, put out the light and went to bed. 

““Well,”’ said Honey at breakfast next morning, “yi 7 
solved the whole question. I know it by your face.” 

Skinner drained his coffee cup deliber: 
Then, ‘‘I’m going to put a dent in it.” 

Honey clapped her hands. 

““How you going to do it?” 

Skinner drew from his pocket the 
slip he had clipped from the paper 
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he night before and tossed it across the table. 
he key.”’ 

Honey read the bit twice over and tossed it back. 

“T can’t make anything out of that.’’ 

Skinner replaced the slip in his pocket. 

“I’m going to show you how an idea born of a mere sug- 
estion such as that slip contains, an idea as thin and 
lusive as the most attenuated ether, can be made tan- 
ible enough to shake this whole community.” 

“You frighten me,” she cried, her eyes wide. 

“Do I?” said Skinner. “You just watch!” He pon- 
ered. “‘I’ll let youin on the first step. This very evening 
hings will begin to happen.” 

Honey laughed. 

“Things usually do begin to happen in the eyening.”’ 

“Tl be more definite then, you old doubting Thomas,” 
iid Skinner, a bit piqued. ‘“‘This very evening a certain 
idy in Meadeville will call you up.” 

“Who?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That doesn’t mean anything. Certain ladies call me 
p every evening.” 

“To prove it’’—Skinner drew a pad to him and scrawled 

few lines, put it in an envelope and sealed it—‘“‘some 
oman ll call you up and give you the message I’ve written 
i there. You see if she doesn’t.’’ 

“Are you going to see some woman and have her call 
ieup?” 

“Tam not. I’m not going near any woman.” 

Honey reflected. 

“That slip of paper hasn’t anything to do with it?” 

“Tt has everything to do with it.” 

Skinner didn’t decide which of the Meadeville million- 
ires would be most available for his purpose until he was 
ell on his way to town in the club car. It was the ques- 
on that bothered him, for he had to reach the women 
1rough the men, a reversal of the usual diplomatic cus- 
ym. There was Henderson. Henderson would be most 
ympathetic, for he was running a large establishment for 
1e purpose of exploiting a wife and daughters. But he 
ould not do. Mrs. Henderson stood in the way—too 
brupt—no tact—sure to put her foot down on any sug- 
astion the old man might make. He would like to have 
ot Mrs. Henderson, for she was the most notorious spend- 
wift in Meadeville—best example. No, Henderson 
ouldn’t do. Nor would Billings. Billings’ wife was too 
uch of an acquiescent gray mouse, colorless and not over- 
nart—no initiative. Morrisey was very rich—thanks to 
1e war—but Mrs. M. was too uncouth—went about 
verything with a hammer and tongs—bragged about it. 
‘0, not Morrisey—couldn’t hunt grizzlies with 
brass band. 

But there was Jenks—wiry, little, stubborn, 

Inning, sentimental Jenks. Skinner knew 
onks from the ground up; knew just what he’d 
> under certain circumstances. Mrs. Jenks 
as ambitious, Skinner reflected, even if she 
as superficial. She was attractive, but she 
as best of all a notorious fad chaser. Yes, 
nks was the man. 


““There’s 


’ Living —a Question in Which We Are All Deeply Interested. 


Presently Skinner walked the length of the 
car and dropped into the seat next to Jenks. 
After a few preliminary remarks about business 
Skinner pulled out his watch and in doing so 
dislodged the slip of paper from his pocket and 
it fluttered to the floor. Jenks picked it up. 

“By jingo!”’ said Skinner, reaching for it. 
“I’m glad I didn’t lose that. I clipped it from 
the Sun last night. Bully good suggestion— 
some society woman’’—he stopped as if 
confused, then—‘‘I mean—my wife and 
I were discussing it this morning.” 

Jenks read the item and Skinner 
watched the little man, for he knew he 
was nibbling at the bait. 

Jenks passed the paper back without 
any comment, but Skinner noticed a 
shrewd twinkle in his eyes, the kind 
of twinkle he had often seen there when 
something was brewing in 
the little man’s head. Pres- 
ently Jenks asked the very 
question Skinner knew he 
would ask: 

“Last evening’s Sun, you 
say?” 

Skinner nodded. 

Presently Jenks chucked his paper 
aside and began to puff his cigar 
vigorously. 

“‘Bull’s-eye!’’ Skinner said to 
himself, ‘‘Bull’s-eye!”’ 

No sooner had Jenks reached his 
office than he sent his office boy for 
the Evening Sun of November first. 
When he received it he cut out the 
item Skinner had shown him and tucked it 
carefully away in the corner of his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Then he called up Meadeville and told his 
wife he’d be home on the four-thirty and 
asked her to have an early dinner. As he 
hung up Jenks chuckled. 

“This is the time I put one over on Skinner 
all right.” 

At the same moment almost Skinner in his 
office drew the slip of paper from his pocket, 
read it and chuckled. 

“This is the time I put one over on Jenks all right, by 
making him think he’s putting one over on me.” 

Skinner was so good-natured all 
the afternoon that when McLaughlin 
said, “‘What progress, Skinner?” 
Skinner said, “Fine! I’ve started 
putting a dent in it.” 

i And McLaughlin, who above all 

: things loved to put things off on 

Skinner, didn’t question as to how 
he was doing it. 

Jenks ate a light lunch in con- 
templation of an early dinner, but 
he had reckoned without his host— 
without his cook at least, for when 


I Am Not Going to Make a Speech. 


¢ 


**t Pay My Butler a 
Hundred and Fifty. 
I Must, You Know, 
for He’s Perfectly 

Indispensable’’, 


This is a General Forum, 


he reached home Fanny’s first words were: 
“Dick, I’m sorry to disappoint you, but 
just as soon as you phoned me I asked Nora 
if it would be convenient to have an early 
dinner and she said positively no, that 
she’d made arrangements for a later one 
and ——” 

Jenks had something more important 
than an early dinner on his mind, but here 
was a chance to express his opinion of all 
servants and he did it vigorously, vitrioli- 
cally, using epithets and characterizations 
that Fanny hadn’t heard since she was a 


girl. 

“But what’s the big idea, Dick?” said 
Fanny. 

Jenks took the slip of paper from his 
pocket. 


“Read that.”’ 

“Well, what of it?” said Fanny pres- 
ently. , 

“What of it?” cried Jenks. “I’m going 
to put one over on Skinner—that’s what 
Of ahaa 

Fanny was puzzled, even as Honey had 
been that morning. 

“I don’t see the connection between this 
bit of paper and putting one over on 
Skinner.” 

“Don’t?” cried Jenks, ‘Well, I’ll tell 
you.” He looked round. Then lowering 
his voice: “Skinner dropped this acciden- 
tally in the car this morning. I picked it 
up for him. He was mighty glad to get it 
back, but a bit confused. Kind of blurted 
out that he and Honey had been discuss- 
ing it, then stopped and stammered, ‘Great 
chance for some society woman.’ I read 
between the lines.” 


Fanny’s eyes showed a dawning light. She 
reread the slip. 

Jenks watched her. 

“See?” he cried. ‘Catch on?” 

Fanny nodded. 

“You don’t want to lose any time. You 


want to have a big meeting here. Get ahead 
of the Skinners. Have it to-morrow night.’ 

Fanny looked troubled. 

“To-morrow night? That’s Nora’s night off, and 
Binns ——” 

Jenks raised his clenched fists. “Nora be hanged!’’ 
Binns be hanged! Do we have to ask our servants whether 
we can have things in our own home? Can’t have dinner 
to-night—can’t have a meeting to-morrow night! I'll 
bring a carload of servants from New York.” He stamped 
up and down. “Send for Binns. I’ll tell him.” 

Fanny raised her hands. 

“Qh, please, please don’t, Dick! You can’t tell what 
might happen. Binns might get angry.” 

“T know what’d happen if he should get mad be- 
fore me. You go on. Phone the Skinners—phone ’em 
at once. That’ll head ’em off, show ’em you thought of 
it first—prior right, you know.” 

When Skinner got home 
that night Honey’s first 
words were, “Mrs. Jenks 
called me up.” 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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ace Communism 


stand up and be counted; he must 

classify himself and be classified. 
It will be the turn of Americans to- 
morrow. Where does each of us stand? *Not in an aca- 
demic question; in a practical problem. Americans can- 
not drift. We must think to the bottom of this question 
and take a stand. Confusion in the individual and in 
society nullifies the impulse of effort. Indifference is 
worse. It will not do for a group of anti-Bolshevists to 
contend with the Bolshevists while the mass of men look 
on as though they were not concerned in the outcome. 
There are no spectators in this game—it is not a private 
contest, it is a public conflict. 

The European is two generations ahead of us in the study 
of socialism. When the writer was a student in Germany 
thirty years ago the majority of students were socialists, 
including even the younger officers. 
socialism just as one believed in Wagnerianism. It was 
an esoteric cult that had nothing to do with life. Our 
youth is in that situation to-day. But in the meantime 
the world has moved to the point where socialism has 
something to do with life. Now that it has become for 
Europeans a practical problem men are not content with 
phrases of systematic writers. It is not enough for the 
men of Europe to read that ‘Capital represents the sur- 
plus value of labor” or that “‘The proletariat transforms 
into public property the means of production now in the 
hands of the middle class.”” They must secure a more 
homely definition of the question. And they proceed to 
define the sources of wealth as they observe them in daily 
life. The list of sources of wealth runs as follows in a 
discussion of economics the writer saw in Switzerland: 


y stand man in Europe to-day must 


Grants by the state. Exploitation of labor. 
Exploitation of natural resourees— Unearned increment. 
coal, petroleum, iron, copper, salt, Inventions, discoveries. 
water power. Efficiency, enterprise, administra- 
e Exploitation of producer. tion, organization. 
Exploitation of consumer. Thrift. 


Illustrations of each of these occur to every man. Pro- 
visions for the control of grants by the state and of fhe 
exploitation of natural resources were prominent planks 
in the platform of the Progressive Party. To bear the 


) 


DECORATIONS 


One believed in. 


BY EDGAR F. 


grain market is exploitation of the producer. 
wheat is exploitation ofthe consumer. Overwork and 
underpay are exploitation of labor. Advance of value of 
vacant lots ina city is unearned increment. Spectilation 
falls under one or several of the first six. It is clear that 
the first six are of a different order from the last three. 
The first six contain unjust practices that have resulted in 
unequal distribution of wealth. But on analysis each one 
must realize that the men who accumulated wealth under 
the first.six methods must have also used the last three 
or they could not have been successful and could not have 
retained their accumulations. From such a simple tabu- 
lation of the sources of wealth each one sees that the 
problem is to curtail or abolish the first six, while retaining 
and enlarging the last three. But no proposed changes 
in social organization that will jeopardize the last three in 
order to eliminate the first six are safe moves for producer, 
worker or consumer. 


Cornering 


The Aim of Organized Society 


N THE last three sources of accumulation of wealth are 
further qualities that cannot be tabulated. The play 
impulse, ambition to achieve technical distinction, the joy 
of accomplishment, the instinct of craftsmanship, pride in 
family name in industry, the.sport of leadership, the lure 
of chance, the sense of elation at undertakings that face 
great obstacles, love of power and pride in superiority— 
these all operate as well as desire for financial gain, and 
often to a much greater extent. Rarely have great fortunes 
been accumulated as the reward of love of wealth, pride of 
station or lust for luxury. 

The saving impulse springs primarily from the homing 
instinct. In Africa to-day are two kinds of forest savages— 
those who use the land and those who make it their own. 
We had the two types of Indians in North America. The 
homing instinct of animals may not extend beyond the 
offspring of one season. The primitive homing instinct of 
the savage was not concerned with the second generation. 


iglebert Taylor 


WITTMACK 


AS mankind has developed, the hom); 
instinct has evolved and expanded }} 
yond any relation to the family 
One works for self, for family, for socie 
for the state, for the present and for future generatio, 
The accumulations that represent the results of work ;) 
material, cultural, ethical and spiritual. From the humbl | 
wage to the highest accomplishment in knowledge 1} 
instinct of accumulation is operative, though the mot) 
is often lost in the result. 

The purpose of the organization of society is to atti) 
the largest production and accumulation of materi 
zsthetic, ethical and intellectual stores. How is this b) 
accomplished—under the system of ‘capitalism or of co- 
munism? Under capitalism mankind has produced mu: 
Could not more have been attained if the operations | 
capitalistic society had been conducted more intelligent] 
Does communism offer greater production and accumu} 
tion? Are the deficiencies of capitalism essential fau| 
or results of misapplication? Capitalism means earnil 
spending, saving, accumulation and bequeathment by t! 
individual. Communism means earning, spending, savii| 
accumulation and bequeathment by a collection of © 
dividuals. Capitalism is a long-tried system with kno 
defects. Communism is an untried system of unkno: 
potential. 

In Europe to-day every man asks himself the questic 
Is the system of capitalism fundamentally right or wron 
Those who answer Right are capitalists; those who answ 
Wrong are socialists in the broad sense. Those who answ 
that the system of capitalism is wrong must be classifi 
on the basis of the answer to the next question: If y 
consider the system of capitalism fundamentally wro’ 
how do you propose to introduce communism? The 4) 
swers will classify them into socialists by political actic 
by evolution and by revolution. According to the laws 
the country and the spirits of our institutions socialis 
who employ the method of the ballot or who strive 
attain evolution in society by education are within t 
law and are free to work for the orderly realization of thr 
views. Reyolutionists are without the law and cannot | 
tolerated in an orderly state. There can be no comprom)) 
on this point, 
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nose who believe that the system of capitalism is 
‘amentally right must answer another question: Is 
ssystem right qualitatively and quantitatively? In 
ir words, is the system right, but the execution, the 
tice, right or wrong? There will be few to answer that 
yractice is right, few who believe that the results of the 
s of society under the system of capitalism have been 
‘e equitably divided. But do not the experiences of 
vorld indicate the causes for the inequality in division 
,e earnings and accumulations of mankind? Are not 
buses capable of legal or social control? Are not the 
; and means in our possession for the reform of 
salism to whatever extent needed so that individualism 
‘the qualities of initiative, application, efficiency, 
t, craftsmanship and acquisition shall be retained? Is 
‘t possible for men to work for profits, to save out of 
‘ne, to accumulate, to reinvest and to bequeath with- 
such inequality between men and men as to inflict 
;, hunger, limitation of opportunity, degradation and 


ring? The system of capitalism is the system of com-, 


jon, Competition brings out leadership, develops 
itive, evolves character and secures a field of action 
alent. Free competition is a barrier to class distinc- 

Competition, however, is hard upon the weak and 
icient. Is it not possible to protect the weak and yet 
opportunity to the strong? Must not every believer 
pitalism pledge himself to continuation in the reform 
pitalistic society? 


Three Phases of the Cryptic Marx 


| THIS it may be rejoined that all the traits named 
3 attributes of individualism and conceded to be inval- 
e tosociety may be developed and employed in com- 
ism; that what is really under discussion is not the 
s but the motive power—in the one case altruism, in 
itheregoism. But this is begging the question. Weare 
an essentially altruistic race, we are biologically an ac- 
tive race. Though we may be in part the product of 
immediate environment, in larger part society is the 
uct of our qualities of mind, heartand body. Theworld 
oeen brought to its present position of production by 
sm; there is little reason to suppose that it can now be 
ed from this point forward by altruism. And there 
, evidence that altruism exists in sufficient quality and 
itity to operate as the motive power of society. 
ae discussions of Bolshevism have served to bring into 
ent use the name of Karl Marx. One used to see the 
e only in book reviews; now one sees it on the editorial 
:and in news items. In certain circles it is taken for 
ted that the answer ‘‘ Marx said it’’ closes the discus- 
. There are two reasons for this: One is that Marx 


was not a clear writer; and from such authors quotations 
are likely to be regarded as esoteric. The second lies in the 
nature of the publications of Marx. He issued one volume 
of the work on Capital. The three others were issued after 
his death by Engels, who was a sort of Boswell to Marx’s 
Johnson, The arrangement of material was neither logical 
nor chronological; and from isolated phrases one can ad- 
duce support for almost any proposition. 

There are three ways of reading Marx, all frequently 
practiced: To discover verbal justification for communism 
and Bolshevism; to provide material for sophomoric ora- 
tions on the rostrum, in the parlor and at the dinner table; 
to determine to what extent the theories of Marx apply in 
the complex specialization of modern industrial life. The 
last way of reading Marx is seldom employed by those who 
are talking Marxianism to-day. Marx lived through three 
stages in his own contemplations. Marxianism has dif- 
ferentiated into three programs, each of which was at one 
time the platform of the author himself. Marx was in 
youth revolutionary; political in the years of transition; 
and evolutionary in the period of maturity. It was partly 
a question of theory but largely one of method; his views 
represented not only ideas on society but also convictions 
as to the qualities and limitations of human nature. 

The political socialists are represented by the Marxians 
of the Social Democratic Party of Germany, who, drawing 
some of their ideas of political maneuvering from Lassalle, 
have sought to attain the program of socialism through 
the ballot. We have such socialists with us, but their voice 
is drowned in the clamor of the extremists. The evolu- 
tionary socialists, to which group belong all traditional 
German students of Marx like Kautsky, teach that man- 
kind must be prepared for socialism, that institutions 
cannot be socialized’ until human beings are socialized, 
that one cannot destroy a human machinery without re- 
placing it with a more efficient human machinery. A 
system based on universal altruism cannot be operated 
until human nature has been recast from the mold of 
centuries; people cannot operate collectivistically so long 
as they think individualistically. They regard institutions 
from the viewpoint of human nature as it is, not as they 
may hope it may become; as a.class human beings learn 
more by habituation than by precept or ratiocination. 
We cannot repeal laws against theft until the possibility 
of larceny has disappeared from our range of actions. Even 
in the program of the political socialists the necessity of 
step-by-step changes through education is illustrated in 
the mildest form of socialism, state ownership, as developed 
in Germany and New Zealand. 

The revolutionary socialists, the communists by direct 
action, believe in abolishing capitalism, ownership of prop- 
erty, inheritance of possessions and the wage system of 


labor and capital, through forceful transformation of the 
institutions of society from the outside. The revolutionists 
make no pretense that mankind is prepared for this change. 
They believe that the proletariat have the physical power 
to effect the transformation and that the end justifies the 
means in any way, time or place. The phrase “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’? was snatched out of context from the 
writings of Marx, and, as Kautsky has shown in his 
brochure Dictatorship and Democracy, is out of harmony 
with the constructive views of Marx. Marx had opposed 
revolutionary socialism as early as in 1850; the Paris 
Commune of ’71 took the last trace of revolution out of 
Marx. The Bolshevists speak the words of Marx, but the 
practice is that of Babeuf. This is not the first time that 
Marxianism has confronted Russianism; it once happened 
in the flesh, in a meeting between Marx and Bakunin, and 
the argument was a pure exposition of evolution versus 
revolution in socialism, and Marx predicted what has 
happened in Russia. 


The Mild, Moderate and Radical Groups 


UT the direct action, revolutionary communists are 

not a unit among themselves as to views and methods. 
One of the innumerable phrase-makers has said: ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion is only evolution plus an ‘r’”’; the truth is that evolu- 
tion is revolution minus the ‘‘r’’ and minus a great deal — 
more. The mildest group believe in retaining the methods 
and machinery of capitalism and in making compensation 
for confiscation of private property. The next group 
would continue to make use of the methods and machinery 
of capitalism, but would not make compensation for con- 
fisecation of private property. The most radical com- 
munists proceed on the theory that to attain community 
interest and collectivistic participation of all individuals 
in society it is necessary to destroy every vestige of private 
ownership, methods and machinery of capitalism. There 
must be much destruction of property, houses, tools, 
equipment and of life before the appurtenances as well as 
the consciousness of individualism are eradicated. Lenine 
appears to stand with the middle group; with the first 
group, indeed, as far as foreign capital is concerned. But 
the practice in Russia has been to a marked extent that 
of the third group. We shall see later that communism 
cannot attempt to operate without using the methods of 
capitalism; indeed these are carried to an extreme. 

The socialists of all three groups obviously agree that the 
affairs of mankind can be run on altruism, without indi- 
vidualism. They differ as to the time and method. The 
socialist by political action believes that institutions, one 
by one, can be transferred to collective administration. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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year-old son were enjoying the hospitality of 

the |Box Elder stage station on this occasion. 
They had just triumphantly driven into the station 
corral three mares 
and the same num- 
ber of colts, their 
own property, re- 
covered after three 
weeks’ absence from 
a wonted range well 
within the borders 
of the neighboring 
Indian reservation 
and in the posses- 
sion of a somewhat 
corroded bronze 
antique named Yel- 
low Porcupine. 
There was a little 
romance about this, 
which the granger 
related to the stock 
tender and his 
crony, the old.bull- 
whacker, as he ate. 

Mr. Porcupine, 
officially ques- 
tioned hadanswered 
and proved by com- 
petent witnesses 
that the mares had , 
been presented to 
him in accordance 
with tribal custom 
by his then pro- 
spective and very 
recently actual son- 
in-law, Joseph 
Comes-a-Running. 
Joseph’s testimony 
had not been given, 
he having retired 
before the advance 
of a couple of Indian 
police with the ce- 
lerity of movement 
that had obtained 
for him his aborigi- 
nal agnomen. His 
new squaw, née 
Porcupine, had ac- 
companied him, 
carrying one of the 
guns and a fair share 
of the ammunition. 
They had left a hot 
trail, but the two 
dusky constables 
evidently con- 
sidered it too hot 
to be picked up without disagreeable consequences, and 
so reported. 

It then appeared that the courtship of Joseph Comes-a- 
Running had at first been frowned upon by the head of the 
Poreupine family, who had no ear for music, and when 
Joseph persisted in playing his lover’s flute round the tepee 
came out during a serenade and dragged his daughter 
withindoors by one of her braids. He then informed Joseph 
that the customary present of ponies would have to be 
mate before any matrimonial proposals could be even con- 
sidered. Joseph had no horses, only the one he rode and 
needed for his own use, but being deeply enamored and of 
an enterprising disposition he reverted to the practice of 
his wild free forefathers and when the moon was right rode 
down to Lower Horsehead and rustled them. All objections 
being thus removed, the wedding took place, the granger 
and his son arriving just at the end of the festivities. 

“T told the agent, John Brennan, that as far as I was 
concerned he could charge Joe and Mrs. Comes-a-Running 
up to profit and loss on the agency books,” the granger con- 
cluded. ‘‘I’d got my horses and I didn’t want no bloodshed 
nor trouble capturing the happy pair. I’d been young 
myself. I guess John took the same view. He’s got a feel- 
ing heart, has John, and he wouldn’t bust up no honey- 
moon, even an Injun one. An all-round man, John is. I 
guess he’ll let ’°em down easy.” ° 

The stock tender emptied a second panful of fried bacon 
and grease into the stoneware bowl before his famished 
guests, and then having also replenished the bread plate 
and pushed the potatoes within easy reach he seated him- 
self beside the old bullwhacker and wiped his heated brow. 


L LOWER HORSEHEAD granger and his eighteen- 
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Harmon and a Couple of Deputies Happened Along Kind of All at Once and Unexpected and Asked Them to Put Up Their Hands 


“You take it mighty easy yourself,” he observed. ‘“‘I’d 
cinch the red son of a gun.” 

The granger explained. .He was by no means in favor of 
a too lenient treatment of Indians who rustled horses from 
their paleface neighbors, but this here was different. This 


- here Joe Comes-a-Running was a right clever Injun. He 


had stopped at the ranch more than once and had showed 
a liberal disposition in the barter of certain wakopomini 
truck—buffalo robes and tanned buckskin; also flour, 
which might or might not have been government flour. He 
had also sold the granger a pony or two at a reasonable 
price, and when he played monte, as he invariably did, he 
had paid his losses like a dead'game sport and a gentleman. 
Yes, sir! ; 

“And I reckon maybe he knew I’d guess where them 
mares had got.to and would come after them,” he con- 
tinued, “knowing I knew the circumstances. He may have 
allowed in his simple untutored mind that he was just 
a-borrowing them from me. 

““Me, I’m like Gid here and John Brennan,’ said the old 
bullwhacker. ‘I’ve gota feeling heart and there ain’t 
nothing it feels for more than a young fellow sparking a girl 
whose parents regards her in the light of an investment. 
Old Dave Pirbright told me once that he’d raised children 
and he’d raised hogs—and there was a darned sight more 
money in hogs. I claim that ain’t no way to look at it—and 
Dave lied. Take his girl Abilene, for instance: Hank, how 
much do you reckon Abilene Pirbright netted the old man, 
from the age of sixteen to twenty—counting day’s wages 
at a dollar and a half and not including the eating tobacco 
and sundries that he got throwed in?” 
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He addressed himself to the stock tender, who ec. 
sidered the question thoughtfully for some momey 
and then replied that he didn’t know Abilene a 
wasn’t. acquainted: with nobody of the name of P 
[ bright, in view 
which he was) 
issuing no estima} 
nor statisti 
on such matte 
Whereupon ¢) 
bullwhacker ; 
sumed his nay 
tive: 


*Twouild ha) 
boughtarightsm; 
drove of hogs, ay 
way. And Abile 
was just one. Thi 
was Hudora a) 
Sacora and Mag¢ 
lena and Belle, } 
sides her, and th 
there was the boy 
young Dave, Mit« 
ell, Crawford, B 
and Valentine, 
own up them ho 
wasn’t no bona 
but most boys ain 
Yes, sir, gentleme 
old Dave wasr 
lying when he ga 
he’d raised childr: 
He had raised th¢ 
all over Texas a} 
New Mexico 3) 
Nebraska befo 
ever he struck D 
kota and he nam 
them mostly afi 
places he’d been; 
He had them | 
with him ath 
ranch in the Ps 
Creek Valley,allb 
Belle and Saco 
and a few he’d sh 
here and ther 
Belle married Tra | 
O’Neill, a you 
lawyer in Blu 
blanket, and Saco, 
was wooed andwi 
by Pete Kellog' 
who used to ri 
for the Circle B 
when Lou Gre 
run it. Pete toi 
up a homestead | 
the valley alongsi 
of the old man’s—and lived to regret it. But it was su 
convenient for Dave. 

In them days I was proprietor of Hunt’s old livery | 
Blueblanket, and like it always was wherever I’ve beenn 
society and my advice was a considerable sought afte 
Besides the prominent citizens of Blueblanket, there w 
the boys that rode in from the ranches seeking innoce! 
recreation, who would always linger a spell if I happen 
to be in the mood for talking. Simple as what their liv) 
was, they had their little problems that needed the voice | 
experience to settle and I never held out on them. 01 
young man took a particular shine to me, by name Benj) 
min Franklin Tucker, working for the Lazy X then. F| 
was a right nice boy—good-looking, able-bodied and chee. 
ful, with a sensible streak in him, which ain’t commo 
One time when the Lazy X boys got paid off he trail 
along with them same as usual, but after he’d left his hor 
and gun with me according to custom he pulled out h 
wallet and asked me if I wouldn’t take charge of that to| 

‘““A man told me a right curious thing the other day,” ! 


‘says. “He allowed that if you didn’t have no money y¢ 


wasn’t not nearly so apt to spend it foolishly. Seemed 1 
me that sounded mighty reasonable when I come to thin) 
it over. What’s your opinion, Mr. Stegg?”’ 

I told him that according to my experience it was trl 
talk. The only other way I knew to keep from prodigi 
disbursements was to be where there was nothing at to bu! 
contrary to Blueblanket and similar to Sahara. 

“T believe it,” says he, “which being thus, I have hél 
out what I deem to be all I need for to revel on in a m0(| 
erate way, drinking only one glass at a time and stringil! 
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e time out. I’ve also allowed myself a couple of cases to 
carelessly on some number that appeals to me. If I’m 
them two cases will increase and multiply and by 
ying with the game a little longer I win as much as if I 
jd started with a hundred. An hour or so pleasantly occu- 
jed won’t make no particular difference. On the other 
jnd, if I lose I wouldn’t get no more satisfaction if it was 
jore than two dollars that I lose—and the agony wouldn’t 
} prolonged. Does that sound like good hard horse sense 
{ you, or does it impress you as the mad ravings of 
elirium?’’. 

“Babes and sucklings couldn’t improve on that for a 
sheme,’”’ I told him, and he went away satisfied and didn’t 
ame back until a little past eleven. I had shut the doors 
4d put the bar up, so I let him pound and holler until the 
»ndow pane in the side office where I slept fell in on mein 
syeral pieces. Then I got up. It was him that was 
‘laughing, not me. 

“T thought that would wake you,” he says, laughing 
lartier than ever as I showed my face at the broken win- 
sw. “I just naturally figured that you would hear that 
.d wonder what it was and get up to see.” 

“You've got a wonderful mind and you sure figured it 
it toa dot,” Isays. ‘I reckon you done some calculating 
. my meek and patient disposition, too, but if you don’t 
iit that braying and move away from here I’ll open the 
yor and show you just where you’ve got your figures 
song.” 

“Don’t talk to me in that unkind way or you’ll make me 
iy,” says he. ‘‘ Heaven is my witness, I feel bad enough as 
‘is, having to disaccommodate you this-a-way, but the 
ict is I’ve got a pressing need of that money I left with 
yu this evening. If you'll be so kind as to hand it out to 
e through the window, taking care not to cut yourself on 
‘e broken glass, I’ll go away and not pester you no more.” 
I told him there was an automatic time lock on the safe 
id it wouldn’t open for nothing but dynamite until six 
elock A.M. He studied on that a minute or two and then 
ked where a man could skirmish round and get a little 
mamite. I told him where to go to, but he seen objections 
going there. He was a-suffering bad enough with his 
irst here and now and he had heard tell that you couldn’t 
‘en get water in them lower regions. 


“T’m a-going to hang on to that trust fund anyway,” I 
says gentle but real firm. “I agreed so to do,” I says, “‘and 
I’m a man that sticks to his agreement—and I know that 
you are too, Benny. I’ve got too good an opinion of you to 
think otherwise. I know the strength of mind you’ve got, 
drunk or sober, and while you may be sore tempted to 
blow all them easy-earned wages in righteous living you’d 
let your parched tongue cleave to the bosom of your shirt 
afore you’d give in. You’d scorn to go back on your word. 
You’re too much of a man, too much of a high-toned gen- 
tleman, too much of a dead-game sport, too square, too 
honest, too sensible.”’ 

““That’s right,” he says. “That’s me. If you put just 
that description on a bill and offered a small reward for my 
apprehension you wouldn’t need no name nor no aliases. 
Anybody who was acquainted with my character would 
arrest me on sight. But, Mr. Stegg, sir, I don’t aim to spend 
all that money. No, indeedy! Just one teenty tinety drink 
and I’ll tell the boys good night.” 

““How many of the boys are they?” I asked him, and he 
told me that there was two of each and the two Mike 
Morans behind the bar the last time he looked at them. I 
told him that with drinks two for two bits a dollar would 
cover the duplicate crowd, for which I would loan him a 
dollar from my own private purse. After thinking that 
over for a spell he agreed it was a fair proposition and took 
the dollar and went away. 

It was a couple of hours before I heard him outside the 
window again, singing that the horn of the hunter was 
heard on the hill and the lark from her light wing the bright 
dew was shaking and did I slumbrest me still and a mess of 
stuff like that. When he found I’d quit slumbering he told 
me that he wanted that money he’d intrusted me with and 
wanted it with interest to date and no foolishness, if it 
wasn’t troubling me too much. Then he said that he had 
started to make his application earlier in the evening, but 
on the way from Mike’s he had sat down to rest and must 
have closed his eyes for a minute or two, because the first 
he knew a cow was a-licking one of his ears and he noticed 
that his other ear was on the ground. 

Well, it was the same thing over again. I finally got him 
to take another dollar and he went away singing about Bob 
Ford, the dirty coward, who shot Mr. Howard and laid 


Jesse James in his grave. He might have stopped on his 
way back to rest again or he might have got safely to 
Mike’s with his dollar and squandered it, but whatever, I 
didn’t see no more of him until near noon the next day, 
when he come into the stable accompanied by old man 
R. E. Morse. 

‘Tf you don’t feel no better than you look I’m right sorry 
for you, Benny,” I says pityingly. 

“Tf I looked like I feel you’d have screamed at the sight 
of me and run and hid,” he says. ‘‘ Mr. Stegg,”’ says he, ‘I 
ain’t got no clear untrammeled recollections of the trans- 
pirations of the night, no more’n I must have let my sociable 
nature get away with my temperance principles, but I seem 
to call to mind that I made a few unseasonable visits on 
you and probably misconducted myself in some way. I’d 
like to set some place where a cool breeze will hit my hot 
blushes and have you tell the story of my shame, if you 
don’t mind, sir.”’ 

I upended a bucket in the doorway alongside of my chair 
for him to set on and I related his misdoings to him then 
and there. If he blushed his boots hid it, but he looked real 
sorry until I told him that I’d got his money for him 
intack, excepting for deductions for damages and cash 
advanced. 

“Tt’s more than I deserve,” he says. “‘Far, far more 
than I deserve and a heap more than I expected. I hada 
haunting fear that I had blowed the whole pile, and here I 
am, eased back only a couple of cases and the price of a 
measly little window, and the way clear before me to the 
cattle on a thousand hills, to say nothing of them that may 
stray into the gulches, and only referring to a lovely and 
accomplished wife and a large and interesting family of 
assorted sexes. All this I owe to your friendly firmness, 
Mr. Stegg, sir, and I’ll never forget it. When in the days 
to come you grow old and feeble and unequal to hard labor 
there will always be a warm corner for you by my kitchen 
fire—if you can get along with the help—and probably a 
little better quality of grub than you have ever been used 
to. Of course if you feel you’d be more independent doing 
a few light chores round the place to sort of help pay for 
your board I wouldn’t want to stand in the way of your 
doing it, but I wouldn’t ever require it of you, unless there 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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\ A 7 HEN I was sixteen some- 
body—a wealthy aunt, I 
think—gave me a pair of 
silk stockings. The awed excite- 
ment incident to the receipt of that 
princessly gift is an emotion which 
remains a keen memory that time 
cannot dim, even though much 
hosiery has gone over the gate 
since. Not that I am exactly given 
to jumping gates, but you under- 
stand me. ‘ 

T mean that when I received that 
present—black, double toe and 
reénforced heel, one-dollar-fifty, 
pure thread-silk guaranteed—I 
was in the habit of wearing lisle, 
four for a dollar, or six for a dollar- 
twenty-five; and it didn’t mean 
that I had no class either. It 
merely meant that nobody living 
a block off Fifth Avenue either way 
had more than one pair of silk 
until they bought their trousseau, 
or—if out of luck—at any rate 
until they were quite old enough 
to buy one; and even then silk 
hose was something to be used for 
dress occasions only. And we 
were well-to-do bourgeoise at that; 
only, of course, in those days we 
didn’t know it, and classed our 
selves as brainworkers or professionals, if indeed we classed 
ourselves at all, which is doubtful, for we were an Amer- 
ican family; and, believe me, classing themselves, unless 
as swells or multimillionaires, is the one thing Americans 
refuse to do for fear the label will stick. 

But since those good old days when people wore lisle 
unashamed something has happened to the world; and 
that terrific, stupendous thing is not, after all, the world 
war, organized labor, Bolshevism or woman suffrage, but 
the infinitely more far-reaching catastrophe of jazz. 


The Jazz Germ Gets Father 


if BY chance I could come upon the bright individual 
who invented jazz what I would do to him would: be 
justifiable homicide; and something tells me that canning 
the Kaiser didn’t begin to have the effect upon the freedom 
of the world that getting this jazz bird would accomplish. 
There is a subtle, bewitching, insidious poison about the 
word which has infected the country at large. While its 
dictionary meaning was ‘‘to contort the body to synco- 
pated music; to wiggle, to writhe; see CABARET,” I should 
worry about it. But when it became a common verb and 
then an adjective it took an insidious hold upon the whole 
United States and 
Allied countries 
and has made us 
crazy in the head. 
Here is an example 
of what I mean: 
An honest and 
conscientious 
burgher in Con- 
necticut had run 
and is running a 
little clothing 
shop on a main 
thoroughfare, 
where a pretty fair 
line of stuff was 
offered at pretty 
fair prices. The 
store was a prac- 
tical one, with lots 
of cardboard boxes 
on the shelves, a 
few glass counter 
show cases, a cheval 
glass in a light-oak 
frame at the rear 
where youcouldsee 
the bottom of your 
skirt or your new 
shoes; and the 
windows were 
stacked with 
assorted articles, 
mentionable and 
unmentionable, 
bearing readable 
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prices and alluring remarks such as “ good value,” “snappy,” 
‘special offering,’ and-so on. The proprietor used to clear 
a couple of thousand a year and live on it wellenough. But 
he had a daughter and when she grew to the modern age 
of maturity—seventeen or so—she came down with a 
terrible attack of jazz. I believe she caught it on a visit 
to New York, but it may only have been at the movies or 
at some local cabaret: And after the germ got a good hold 
what: didn’t she do to papa! 

Wreck him? Ruin his business? Not on your life! She 
made.him! By.some process of persuasion with which we 
are not directly concerned she induced him to paint the 
interior of the store pale gray, hide everything in the shop 
except two hats and a yellow silk scarf, and quadruple the 
price on all their stock. And stuff began to turn over like 
a sleeper who has eaten a Welsh rabbit without beer. 

Why? Because the place was all jazzed up, of course, 
and people will pay for jazz. Indeed there is only one 
other thing on which they seem to spend their money with 
equal pleasure, and thatishokum. Theex-errand-daughter 
understood both, and now papa has two installments paid 
on an automobile and only two thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars to take up on three thousand dollars’ worth of Victory 
Bonds, and they all wear silk hosiery every day. Whereas 
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a before this he merely had allj 
UU __ pills paid and four hundred dol 
inthesavingsbank. Andjazzadi} 

Believe me, for a nonresist¢ 
record jazz has it all over °} 
stale old-timer Moloch! 

Then there is another phas) 
the increased cost of living) 
the cost of increased living, as ) 
choose. Let me again reyer 
my childhood. A year hefo | 
received that pair of silk stoek » 
from my grandmother I had tz) 
over the duties of housekeepe)} 
our little family of five, inclu 
the general houseworker. Ang \ 
father allowed me fifteen doll; ; 
week to do it on. This bough} 
everything: Kindling wood, ; 
came in neat little bundles 2 
sumably for the greater con) 
ience of the janitor, who alway) ; 
away with one or two on the } 
up—indeed, in those days wi] 
ways allowed about thirty-ts 
and a third off for janitor on) 
year’s expenses. Well, anylj 
with that money I bought \ 
kindling wood, kerosene for \ 
lamps, milk, ice and all the | 
we could eat. Better still, I y 
managed regularly to hock | 
where from a dollar to a dollar and a half for pers) 
though unrecorded expenses out of that same fifteen. | 
of course, jazz had not as yet been invented and we) 
at home. We had no German-silver restaurant stand | 
or cabaret morality. 


Before They Broadwayized America 


dees seem like a half-remembered dream, do the p » 
of those days. And yet well do I remember the old 9; » 
bakery where I used to get the bulk of our desserts. ‘1 
was no dream, for gosh! I seem to taste them yet, ts 
cream-filled, heavily iced Napoleons, five inches long { 
two inches wide at two for five cents! Also those |) 
éclairs covered with chocolate—not delicately sme \ 
with it, but covered—at the same innocuous, unobtr 
sum per two! 

Ah! for those almond squares with jelly in the mii¢ 
those crisp macaroons with cherry centers, large andi 
lessly shaped at ten cents a dozen! Ye gods! Oh, dolc' 
niente! Oh, boy! 

But, of course, that was long before the intelligent pi | 
came to realize that a cold spoonful of scrambled eg} 
twelve o’clock at night and a dollar a portion was the | 

standard of 4 

living. Curse i 

the bird \| 

thought his * 

work wastoBi 

wayize Amel! 

Listen! 13 
in that yea) 
grease wi 
twenty-eight ( 

a dozen. T} 

was for the i 
* the baby and? 

servants dem 

For the le? 

grades, twe/y 

four, twenty 
and even eigl” 
cents was enc! 

I remember it 2 

because the 

sequent rais! 
thirty cents # 
into my little ! 
considerably. 
even if I didn* 

member, I 

have my lil 

account bef 
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down. Just 
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med to me to be outrageous prices. They are from an 


zount book dated 1906. 
Tus Grocer 

aM we tt $ .15 
sounds granulated sugar. . . = .30 
URGETIOO) 2 0 te ee .25 
uarts potatoes. ...... 08 


I saw a roasting chicken the other day. 


Tue Burcusr 
3} Pounds porterhouse steak . . $ .74 
2 Pounds bacon, sliced. . . . . 36 


5 Pound roasting chicken, . . . 


I took a good 


bk at it too. A steel worker, who I am proud to say 
30 deals at our butcher’s, was buying it for his Sunday 
sner. And I have no doubt but that all the well-known 
pitalists have roasting chicken on Sundays to smell of, 
‘not to eat, as, of course, I am aware that capitalists uni- 
‘sally suffer from dyspepsia as the result of their long 
-d strenuous oppression of labor or something. But us 
nin persons of to-day know as much about chicken as 
» do about mother’s milk. We 

rve been told we ought to be 


ateful for the fact that we once 


d it. 


And now, of course, the rising 
jneration is teaching us to prefer a 
‘tpourri of gilt molding, black- 
sed comedians and artificial palm 
Ses to anything so dully utilitarian 
‘food. Believe me, bo, the only 
iy to be satisfied with a 1920 
onu is to realize that your weight 
‘inereasing too rapidly for your 
e. Imean personal, not historical 
e. And Old Man Jazz is again 
sponsible. The attorney for the 
fense might here object, were this 
sourt of law, and assert that the 
fendant has turned the minds of 
3 followers to things spiritual—no 
‘n on prohibition intended. And 
sunhesitatingly admit that he has 
complished a singular triumph for 
or of fervored 
agination over a proper use of 
e common necessities of life, ac- 
rding to your own denomination. 


‘nd over matter; 


O Tempora! 


ET us revert once yet again to the 
4 long-past era when my Cousin 
my gave me those silk stockings. 
; that period of the world’s inno- 
nce we had, as I casually hinted in 
‘ssing—knowing full well how the 
ference would rouse the pangs of 
reet memory in the breasts of my 
aders—we had, I say, a general 


yuseworker. 


Somehow as I write that sentence 
seems sufficient in itself. 
none enlarge upon a statement 
once so simple and so stupen- 
uus? Itis almost like trying to jazz 
» “United we stand, divided we 
ll!” Or like trying to paint the 
y, which is a mighty good simile 
r something which can’t be done— 
), not even after a priming coat of 
ellac, because lilies won’t take 


ellae in the first place. 


Well, anyway, so much has been 
well said on the servant question 
rone of my-beloved rivals that I 
all not treat it as a question at all 


How 


itmerely asamemory. And after 

|, that is really what it is. Well, as I was saying when I 
crudely interrupted myself, in the days when my older 
ster gave me those silk stockings we had a general house- 
orker. Or houseworkers, because after all, even in that 
fect period, they seldom lasted over, say, two years. 
‘e used to pick ’em green and by the time they were ripe 
ey either married the iceman—I expect he was a Mor- 
on though I only knew him by voice, for though we had 
speaking acquaintance it was from opposite ends of the 
mmb-waiter—well, she either married him or was ready 
r the market, as it were, some special talent having de- 
sloped under my mother’s careful training; and she 
ould depart to become a cook, a waitress or a lady coal- 
saver; or perhaps to break dishes in a form of vaudeville 
*t then extremely popular on the big time, according to 


ow her especial gift lay. 


And then we would go down to the immigrant corral and 
100se another sound one that looked as if it would break 
nicely. We would drive her home, bundle, shawl, cooties 
1d all; fumigate her, and in about three weeks she would 
2 doing our cooking, chamber work, laundry, scrubbing, 


aiting, polishing the shoes, taking care of the baby and 
ying “Thanks” every Saturday when she received her 
ve dollars in time to pay it to the insurance hound. 

The last time I advertised for a girl I drew two of them. 
hey came in a taxi which they told to wait, and so 


naturally they did not stay long. You know how it is your- 
self. They explained that they only hunted in couples and 
that I could have the two of them without washing, for a 
hundred a month. Of course the “without washing” was 
a consideration, as I would have hated to wash them and 
they apparently expected me to do everything else for 
them. Our conference ended much as if it had been held 
by a bunch of laborers and capitalists. In other words, it 
broke up without any agreement having been reached. 
And the taxi driver got down and opened the door for them. 
I suppose they had tipped him liberally in advance. Or 
perhaps they all belonged to the same gang of crooks. 

I may say in concluding this painful section of my essay 
that in the end I acquired a colored lady who, at sixty dol- 
lars a month, assured me that she neither gave nor asked 
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for references. And on thinking it over perhaps that was 
fair enough. If in the past our servants had demanded 
references from former employers as to how great our 
tyranny was—whether we fed them real workwomen’s food, 
gave them a room fit for human habitation, and addressed 
our speech to them as if they were semi-intelligent animals, 
perhaps we, the mighty employing class, would have 
realized their value in time and the servant girl would not 
have seen the superior advantages of factory life. Un- 
doubtedly we are somewhat to blame for our present 
plight, and even now only the very few offer really decent 
conditions to domestic help. 

But jazz is also to blame. He—she—it has carried the 
domestic far, far from the condition which gave the crea- 
ture its name. When that name was invented there was 
still something domestic about a home. People actually 
thought a home an attractive, desirable place where certain 
pleasing activities went on. Whereas now, of course, they 
know that an evening at home is a deadly bore and that the 
hours after work should be spent in a café or movie or a 
theater in order that one may be thoroughly jazzed up for 
the next day’s toil. 

If only Old Man Jazz would die, perhaps people would 
be forced into a little reading and other constructive pur- 
suits. And gosh, how surprised they would be at the 
pleasure they’d get! 


So much for servants! Far be it from me to try to 
stand in the way of their bettering themselves. Only, of 
course, I would try to stand in their way if I thought I could 
accomplish it, and how I wish the days of slavery were 
back again! 

And come to think of it, slavery does still exist. For 
there is no freedom except it be in a man’s soul, and most 
of our souls are sold to Jazz, who has developed a string 
of first-class agents who stalk forth across the financial 
world under the name of installment-plan men. This new 
link in the chain of inflated credits could never have come 
into existence without the assistance of the Jazz idea. 
Occasionally it is true, the theory of deferred payments is 
sound enough. But when you come to the vast bulk of the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat you’ve simply got a big 
bunch of suckers mortgaging their 
futures for a lot of junk they don’t 
need, 

In order to be explicit I shall 
again have to delve into the past— 
back to the time my school-teacher 
gave me those—you know—silk 
ones. In those days we used to buy 
our furniture a little at a time, as 
we could pay for it. Of course 
occasionally we would get a piece 
and charge it, and be dunned for it 
in due course. But everybody takes 
a sporting chance now and then, 
and did even in those perfect times, 
which always are and always will be 
so much better than the times on 
hand. Well, anyway, when we 
bought a piece of new furniture— 
for we didn’t know then that our 
old things were antiques—when we 
bought some one piece to improve 
and beautify our home and add to 
the comfort of it we paidforit. At 
least that was our ultimate intent 
unless we were professional crooks. 


Soapiana 


N MY youth the only way any- 

body got furniture free was by 
dealing where they gave stamps or 
by saving enough wrappers off of 
soap. I gota desk thus, once, when 
I was about sixteen. It was a soap 
desk, which goes to point out one of 
the advantages of the obsolete cus- 
tom of having your laundry done at 
home. No modern household would 
consume that much soap in a gener- 
ation. But then, it must be admitted 
that no modern household would be 
willing to harbor that desk either, 
though we thought it a wonder at 
the time. It was a wonder; [still 
admit that. It was light oak, bril- 
liantly varnished and further em- 
bellished with groups of what I 
think were sculptured angleworms 
glued to every available surface. 
But it ought to have been a good 
desk; it cost five thousand soap 
wrappers. And the soap, at three 
cents a cake, would have been con- 
sumed by us, wrapper or none. I 
suppose that the soap manufac- 
turer could either have produced 
the soap for two cents or else that he counted on very few 
families being as clean as ours. How could he know we 
are of English descent? Well, anyway, that desk is the 
only concrete instance of beating the furniture game during 
the Lisle Stocking Period which I am able to cite. 

We had set up housekeeping—so I am told on authority 
drawn from sources which we believe to be reliable, as it 
says on the bottom of the stock prospectus, for, of course, I 
was not yet born when my father and mother set up house- 
keeping—at any rate we, or rather they, set up housekeep- 
ing with an old set of upholstered furniture that grandma 
had in storage, some china that was a wedding present, six 
ice-water pitchers derived from the same source, a bed that 
had been my mother’s mother’s, and whatever else they 
could pry loose from their respective families, plus what 
extra odd pieces to fill out that the money present from 
Great-uncle Judson would purchase. I guess it made a 
sort of skimpy start and maybe the things looked rather 
odd and ill-assorted and certainly it was far from being the 
equipment of their hearts’ desire. But they were young 
people starting out in life, and nothing better was expected 
either of or by them. 

Most of the stuff they had was good and substantial, and 
if here and there a chair or handy table was cheap and 
poorly made it was bought with the idea of replacing it 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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ILDCAT, how 
come here you is 
yet? Fora sailin’ nigger 

you is the hangin’-roundest one 

I ever see.”” A member of the 


spoke loudly from the Bordeaux 

docks to his ex-associate. The Four-leaved Wildcat, armed 
with his discharge papers and homeward bound, was draped 
loosely over the inboard rail of a steamer which lay along- 
side the dock. 

“Boy, it takes a week to get dis ol’ boat’s insides hot,” 
the Wildeat called back, shifting languorously from one 
foot to the other. ‘‘When she does begin steamin’ we lands 
in Memphis next day.” 

“Tell the folks howdy when you sees ’em in Memphis. 
You sure is got a drag—all us does is sweat and carry 
things round de docks here whilst you plays in de big 
money.”’ 

““Me and Lily lays right with Lady Luck,’ the Wildcat 
explained. ‘All us does f’m now on is to eat heavy an’ 
sleep day an’ night.” 

Lily, the goat ex-mascot of the Fust Service Battalion, 
munched thoughtfully on a cigar ration which the Wildcat 
had issued, and said nothing. The call of a bugle floated 
up from an open hatch. “Lily, ’at’s mess call. I ties you 
heah till I ’sorbs my rations.” 


i 4 


Ben Hur, Paul Revere 


The Wildcat lashed the mascot to 
the rail with a complicated series of 
bends and hitches which cost him 
thirty places in the mess line that 
was forming below decks. 

“Sho” lost out on the fust table. Might as well see if ol’ captain 
wants anythin’.”” He made his way to the stateroom occupied by 
the former commander of the Fust Service Battalion, where he dis- 


““Mules, You an’ Me is the Fire De« 


a F é = partment Wid a Red Wagon Hitched 
Fust Service Battalion, A. E. F., Ontos. Coke Ocean Here 


covered Captain Jack deep in the composition of a 
cablegram. 

“Captain, does I bring you a snack of lunch here, 
or does you plan to eat out in de main cabin? Fo’ long 
us’ll be eatin’ at home. Sure feels noble 
startin’.”’ 

“Get out of here and leave me alone.’ 

The captain plunged back into his cablegram. 
It was addressed to a girl whose father’s 
name was on the lips of every city editor 
in the United:'States. To the captain this 
girl meant life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness— yesterday, to-day and to- 
morrow. The captain’s one concern at 
the moment was to tamé his cablegram 
down so that plain English might convey 
a message for which there had been no 
words at the hour of his departure— 
months and years and centuries—or was 
it perhaps eons?—before.. As far as the 
captain was concerned, the Wildcat was 
almost superfluous. 

“*Get out-of here-and leave me alone,” 
the captain repeated. 

“Captain, yessuh.” 

The Wildcat stumbled:down another 
flight of iron stairs and elbowed his way 
into a place at the dining table in the 
mess hall. 

““Boy, stand back! My appetite 
aches!” 

He wedged himself in between two of 
his kind who were engaged in cutting 
down the starvation handicap as much as possible while 
opportunity offered. 

“Pass ’at meat! I aims to line myself complete with 
meat, an’ inside de meat I builds me a fillin’ of potatoes, an’ 
inside de potatoes I yearns to ’cumulate me some mo’ meat.” 

“Yearn a lot—the yearnin’s free! Is you as good at 
eatin’ as you is at talkin’ you gets the belt.” 

The Wildcat grunted and for a little while his entire 
vocabulary consisted of grunts. After five minutes’ strenu- 
ous exertion his jaws slowed up enough to let him speak 
a few words to various companions about him. He selected 
a victim across the table who for the moment was speech- 
less with potatoes. 

“‘Gizzard Buster, one more li’!’ meal like this an’ yo’ 
mil’tary bearin’ will be draggin’ de ground. You sho’ 
surrounds yo’ groceries noble—call me champion ration 
ketcher! Ise champion in some things, but I bows low to 
you when it comes to eatin’ heavy.” 

A brunette orderly considerably puffed up under an 
assortment of side arms entered the mess hall. 

“?’Tenshun!”’ he called. 
Nobody paid any attention to him. 
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“When I eats I aims to let nob y 
*fluence me.” | 

The Wildcat continued diligen, 

“°Tenshun!”’ the orderly ye 
again. 

The Wildcat sat up and looked round. 

“Boy, on your way! Look out ’at automatic don’t y 
up an’ tear a ham offen you.” 

The Wildcat supplemented his oration with a tee 
whisper, “‘White man!” And then in a voice as loud. 
the included groceries would permit he augmented ; 
orderly’s command with one of his own: 

“Come to ’tenshun there! Don’t you see ’at office}! 

The aggregation stopped eating. 

“‘Ain’t no officer! Ain’t got no backin’-up strap to ; 
Sam Browne belt.”’ 

The Y. M. C. A. white man began to speak. 

““At seven o’clock to-night,’”’ he said, “there will » 
preaching on the forward deck. The subject will 
Polygamy versus Monogamy.” 

He left the mess room. The Wildcat addressed ; 
companions: 

“What us needs is mo’ gin ’stead of so much preach . 
Wish’t I wuzin Memphis. Allus gits out of dis polyg’r- 
monotony business is big words. What ’at boy me, 
polyg’my?” 

A boy farther down the line, who had been exposed) 
some schooling, spoke up: 

“Wildcat, polyg’my means, does you go to jail to k) 
three or four wild women f’m claimin’ yo’ remains, or d; 
you let a couple mo’ of ’em carve you up ’count they’s ’ 
next of kin?” | 

“No. woman claims me. Only next of kin I got is’ 
dollahs I owes Miss Cuspidora Lee at de boa’din’ ho: 
in Memphis.” 

The Wildcat got up from the table. He put a coupk | 
boiled potatoes in his shirt pocket. 

““Spectin’ a hard winter?” one of his companions ask, 

“Feedin’ my mascot—that goat, Lily, what brung } 
luck.” 

““How come?” 

“Boy, ever since Ise at de other end of de rope whi; 
round Lily’s neck me an’ Lady Luck’s been married.” 

“Wildeat, I got. some divorcin’ dice. Does you er) 
action?” 

The Wildcat looked at the owner of the dice. ° 

“Don’t start sarcastin’ me. Ah cleans you beggin’! 
fo’ passes after Ah feeds Lily. All Ah says, does anybc' 
crave a ride to the poorhouse Ah meets ’em in de cel’ 
below in five minutes.” 

The Wildcat went above and fed the goat, Lily, ‘| 
boiled potato with his.right hand while he caressed } 
gently between the horns with his left. 

“Lily,” he said aloud, “‘stan’ by me! In five minu| 
the lil’ gallopers begins to ramble. Ah aims to coll! 
heavy.” 

The Wildcat’s captain stepped up beside him. In GC)! 
tain Jack’s eyes was a far-away look. 

“Son,” he said, ‘get me a pair of dice.” 

“Captain, yessuh.”’ The Wildcat dived downward | 
if to curry a flea bite on his left ankle and came to (| 
surface with a pair of dice in his right hand. ‘‘Capta 
suh, here dey is, steamed up fo’ action.” 
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the shock of surprise which followed the captain’s 
hd the Wildcat forgot that the impending financial 
- would find him unarmed. The captain took the 
‘nd went to his stateroom, where presently he began 
ig the upturned faces of the dice in an attempt to 
ver in the law of averages whether she loved him 
} loved him not. Three thousand miles to the west 
ie girl was writing a radiogram which would have 
id up the subject in the captain’s mind if he could 
ead it at the moment. 

“ee decks down the Wildcat explored himself and pro- 
. forty dollars in greenbacks. 

‘ogface,”’ he said, “‘where at’s de bones?” 

’ Wildcat reached for the dice. 

hoots a dollah—cash, rally round! Readin’ class, 
jem. They says seven. Ah lets it lay. Whuf! Ah 
for seven, but Ah swerves to eight. Dice, Ah marks 
uty. Ise a eighter f'm Decatur. Fo’ an’ 
\t ease—you loses! Ah lets it lay. Hog- 
‘shower down yo’ money. Whang—she 
‘eleven! Hogface, feel the knife. Ah lets 
. Persimmon money, the frost’ll git you 
‘the panic comes. Ah th’ows hard times! 
‘u wuz! And Ah nines.” 

ow death.” 

ine Ah craves! Bones, git right! Pair o’ 
. Paradise means hell fo’ you! Ah eights! 
., great deliverer!”’ 

fildeat, you is dead. Yo’ tombstone reads 
. Hand me ’em bones.” 
ver Lip, the next in the circle, slammed a 
of sinful cubes. ‘‘Here’s whah Ah starts! 
3 five! Ah’s alive! Wham!” 

eads seven! Ah views the remains!”’ 
e Wildeat’s fingers itched 
tain the dice. 

ou sure slings -painful 
, but you pains yo’self. 

dem babies to Pink 
ik Eye died sudden. 
e Wildcat glanced side- 
as he reached for the 
approximating the roll 
mey which Hogface held 
; left hand. 
hoots twenty! Hogface, 
1eeds action! Cover 
ty! Nigger, at rest! Dey 
seven! Money, at ease! 
ts fo’ty! Shoots fo’ty! 
ts fo’ty! Century plant 
ed up an’ fell over whilst 
raits f’r action.” 
gface peeled forty dol- 
rom his roll. The Wild- 
ubbed the dice on the 
of his head and lifted 
.high-in the air. 
ady Luck, at yo’ feet! 
ng! An’ Ah reads six. 
skin money, you gits a 
ough. Wham! Lady 
;, Ah kneels befo’ you. 
in’ one is five. Nigger, taste de 
ine. Whuf! Lady Luck, I bows 


1ving posed the Wildcat at her 
kneeling before her and bowing 
Lady Luck put on a pair of 
iailed marching shoes. She sneaked round behind the 
leat and aimed a TNT kick at him. Lady Luck’s 
landed heavy. Financially speaking, the Wildcat’s 
\ins were spattered all over the scenery. He read his 
a in the seven black dots that lay on the face of the 

He staggered painfully to his feet. Once on his feet, 


egan to haul in his lower jaw, which had sagged some~ 


zg less than a foot. 

Where at is you goin’?”’ 

ae Wildcat had started for the stairway. 

[ aims to throw ’at mascot overboa’d.” 

You has a dollar yet—see kin you build it up.” 
ogface, wise to his peculiar cubes, which he had intro- 
d, craved a hundred per cent catastrophe for his 
ynent. 

Pair 0’ dice is hell fo’ me, is it?” he taunted. ‘‘ Wildcat, 
y you got a spoonful of brimstone. Shoots a dollar.” 
he Wildcat covered the bet with his last dollar bill. 
Let ’em ramble.’ Hogface launched a pair of fives into 
iting world and thereafter, for what seemed centuries 
he Wildcat, the galloping dominoes refused to speak. 
n, eleven and ten seemed lost beyond recall. The 
leat began to squirm round on the hooks of suspense. 
‘ently he itched. Itching, he scratched. 

'Tenshun!” 

1 the bulkhead door stood a medical officer with gold 
es on his shoulders and a couple of snakes biting each 
vr pinned to his collar. The Wildcat struggled to his 


feet. He grabbed the dice—neglecting, however, to ac- 
cumulate the dollar bills whose ownership was not yet 
established. 

The officer pointed to the Wildcat. 

“You boy, come here.” 

“‘Gin’ral, yessuh.” 

The Wildcat came to attention in front of the medical 
officer. 

“Did I see you scratching yourself just now?” 

““Gin’ral, mebbe Ah scratched some.” 

The ‘‘general’”’ wrote briefly on a pad, which he pro- 
duced from a pocket of his blouse. 

“Report to the commanding officer of the delousing 
plant at once.” 

“e Me? ” 


“Lily's et Pay Day! Git a Bayonet and Empty That Goat!”’ 


The Wildcat’s lower jaw stayed down. 

The medical officer having gratified his official appetite 
wasted.a moment on his latest victim. 

“I mean you! Anybody that’s as far from lonesome 
externally as you seem to be sure needs another. trip 
through the mill.’’ 

‘‘Gin’ral, suh, Ah read mah shirt only dis mawnin’— 
they wasn’t nothin’ theh ’ceptin’ some lint.” 

The ‘“‘general’s”” manner changed. 

“Don’t talk back! Get ashore before I put you in 
irons!” 

The irons business sounded far from noble. The Wildcat 
clambered up the stairway and walked over to where Lily 
was tied to the rail. Several members of the Fust Service 
Battalion working on the dock below spotted the Wildcat. 
The Backslid Baptist called up at him, ‘‘Boy, ain’t yo’ 
gone yet?” 

The Wildcat started down the gangplank leading Lily. 

“How come you unloadin’?” 

The Wildcat started a complicated explanation to a group 
which gathered round him, After the third false start he 
was interrupted: 

“Wildcat, once you was a sergeant and they redoosted 
you. Once Ah figgered you was de’ bigges’ liar in de world. 
Now I knows you is. You an’ yo’ ’ficial business! You’s 
been washed ashore.” 

The Wildcat looked at his companions. 

‘“Mebbe you is right.” He started away. 


‘““Where at is you headed fo’?”’ 

The Wildcat took up the slack end of Lily’s tow line. 

“Tily, head round heah! Me? Doctor says Ise "fested. 
Right now Ah aims to ketch up ’ith Lady Luck and beat 
?at woman to death.” 

He started away from the docks along the road that 
would presently lead up the hill to the delousing plant at 
Genicart. Late that night the adjutant at the receiving 
camp directed the Wildcat to report to some place or other 
which the Wildcat forgot. He saluted and shambled out 
of the office where the mascot waited him. 

“Lily, us heads back for St.-Sulpice, where de old gang 
is. What us needs is to get attached fo’ rations an’ six 
blankets and all de sleep what is.” 

At midnight the Texan, carrying the 
Wildcat’s Captain Jack, the victorious 
Hogface and the Wildcat’s forty dollars, 
cleared on the ebb tide for Pauillac, the 
mouth of the Gironde and the jump 
across the Atlantic. Before 
the ship had fairly started 
downstream a radiogram was 
received on board for Captain 
Jack. That officer was at the 
moment several dollars under 
the surface of a sea of poker. 
One of the stewards handed 
Captain Jack the message. 
He read it hastily and turned 
to an officer seated near him. 

“Play my hand,” he said. 
“T’m done.”’ 

He walked quickly to his 
stateroom. He laid the mes- 
age on his locker and began 
to buckle the straps about a 
suitcase which lay open on 
the floor. He glanced at the 
message: 


Sailing to-day with papa. 
Peace Congress, Paris. 


Captain Jack locked his 
suitcase. He picked up the 
message and left the state- 
room. He made his way to 
the office of the ship’s surgeon, 
where he found that officer 
engaged in mixing himself an 
invigorating drink. 

“‘T have yellow fever, small- 
pox and bubonic plague,” 
Captain Jack stated. “‘I want 
an order putting me ashore with the mail 
boat at Pauillac. I prefer to die in France. 
I love France.” 

The ship’s surgeon looked at him. 

“‘Mix yourself a drink. You are also 

mentally unbalanced.” 
Surge, besides those other diseases,’’ Cap- 
tain. Jack said, “I have heart disease.””’ He 
showed the ship’s surgeon theradiogram. ‘‘ Papa 
is the biggest professional senator in the known 
world. _He will stay in Paris until the show 
finishes. Dead or alive, I propose to meet papa 
in Paris and relieve him of all responsibility as far as his 
daughter is‘concerned. Will you or will you not put me 
and my heart disease ashore at Pauillac?”’ 

The surgeon looked at him. 

*‘T’m not a reserve officer. I never take chances. I will 
not put you ashore at Pauillac.”’ 

Captain Jack hesitated a moment. 

‘All I can say is that you are a fine naval oa 

“However,” the surgeon interrupted, ‘‘if you care to go 
ashore for me officially to get me one thousand shots of 
flu dope from the naval station I will give you a clearance— 
and may God have mercy on my soul!”’ 

Captain Jack held out hishand. ‘Surge, I’ll say you’re 
aregularnavy man. Orders is orders. Write one quick so 
I can carry the document in my hand.”’ 

The surgeon summoned a messenger and pretty soon 
Captain Jack was the possessor of an order which author- 
ized him to go ashore at Pauillac. In the cold dawn he 
clambered down the ship’s side and boarded the navy 
yawl which lay alongside. Twenty minutes later he was 
lost in the jungles of the A. E. F. 


The Wildcat attached himself and Lily for rations sev- 
eral times at various camps while he was covering the 
twenty miles between the Bordeaux docks and St.-Sulpice. 
For the first few days his presence at St.-Sulpice was not 
officially noted. Most of the time he spent hanging round 
the kitchen. Reveille and taps, drills, formations and 
inspections meant nothing to him. == 

“Sure is de grandes’ Army Ah ever see.”’ 

For a while he was so busy eating that he hardly had 
time to sleep, and then there came a time when he was so 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Hell hath no fury like a 
Senate scorned. 
—PROVERBS OF POLITICS. 


O BE precise, 
([[torts-twe thou- 

sand six hundred 
and thirteen and three- 
quarters columns of 
explanation,exultation, 
exposition, exclama- 
tion, exegesis, expatia- 
tion and explication 
concerning the business 
have been published 
since the peace treaty 
and the League of Na- 
tions sank into a state 
of coma in the Senate 
of the United States in 
mid-November last, 
and further adventure 
into print over the mat- 
ter might be held quite 
reasonably to be super- 
fluous were it not for 
the circumstance that 
in this deluge of de- 
scription and definition 
small attention has 
been paid to the chief 
determining factor in 
what happened—that 
is, the human factor. 


We have had the par- DRAWN BY EDGAR F. WITTMACK 


tisan reasons, the polit- 


Furthermore, 
flict has had f j 
pelling motive; 
basic reason, \ 
fairs of state, x}: 
of governme ! 
partisan ady{ 
though all of tly 
been importit 
human nature, 


The Con} 
E HAVE) 


YY ernment |, 
trinity so far a} 
tutionally dy 
powers are co, 
each third ¢ 
power and res ; 
ity in its aj 
sphere. Quit. 
rally, and hy 
each third is ji; 
its constitij 
power and {& 
tives. Quite n\ 
and humanl 
third isin now: 
to extending | 
power and inf; 
the expense of } 
third, and ne} 
been, but rese 
terly any atti 


ical reasons, the patriotic—a great many of those— B S @ Im WW e | G B ] £ Th e@ infringe upon its own status by either co} 
reasons, and dozens of other reasons; but scant heed V @ AA third—the judiciary discreetly and nonder: 
has been given to the human-nature reasons, and tively, but firmly none the less; and the execu ji 
those are the most important reasons of all. Thetendency President tried to usurp some power of a Senate; second, the legislative branches openly and defiantly whene 
of the comment and criticism has been to discussion in gov- becauseaSenate attempted thesame thing witha President. and cireumstanceare opportune. Theref ore, when 
ernmental and international and parliamentary and legisla- That states it rather baldly, but is the essence of every comesthat a strong, stubborn and self-willed Presi i 
tive terms; all well enough in their ways, but subordinate conflict no matter how history may dilute the circumstance oppositiontoa weak Congress the Executive assum § 
because what happened to the treaty and the League of with explanation and discussion and interpretation. presidential powers, and holds them. Conversely /] 


Nations happened primarily not for any 
cause based on statesmanship or the lack of 
it or the practice of it, but because Woodrow 
Wilson is the sort of man he is, and because 
the senators of the United States are the 
sorts of men they are—diversely human 
beings in many ways, but subject to impulses 
and reactions that have been common to 
man since he first began to walk erect. 


Senate vs. President 


HE situation that culminated in the No- 

vember defeat of the treaty had its origin 
not when the President sent the treaty to 
the Senate, nor when he negotiated it, nor 
when we entered the war and became a 
party to the eventual ending of the war, but 
when the fathers wrote the Constitution of 
the United States and in that Constitution 
set forth the doctrine that the three branches 
of the Government—the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial—are codrdinate; estab- 
lished the checks and balances that exist, 
and specifically, in Article Two, Section 
Two, said, speaking of the powers and duties 
of the President: ‘‘He shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the senators present concur.’”’ That was the 
beginning of it, and the end of it will be 
when the Constitution as it stands at pres- 
ent is abrogated, when, say, there ceases to 
be either a President or a Senate. There is 
nothing novel in the fight that has been 
waged between the President and the ma- 
jority of the Senate. There have been many 
similar fights. The importance and interest 
in this present fight come from the greatness 
of the issues involved, and not from the hos- 
tility exhibited. That is old stuff. 

Senates have been arrayed against Presi- 
dents and Presidents against Senates since 
we had either, and doubtless will continue 
to be so arrayed to the end of our govern- 
mental time. However, each antagonism 
has had its peculiarities, apart from the 
basic antagonism that has always risen 
from one of two causes: First, because a 
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weak President is opposed to a strot | 
born Congress the Congress transc 
usual functions. The conflict is ine i 
because human nature is human } 
The presidential office brings to the 2 
cupying it a sense of paramountcy th | 
fails to set him against his chief obi | 
attaining extra powers—the Congré F 
the Congress. is always in the att | 
offense and defense— offense to get ¢ 
tate more than it has, and defense li): 
it has shall be infringed upon by the) 
tive. 
There is nothing superhuman :} 
President of the United States—e i 
present one. Most of the greatni| 
comes to an-American citizen who # 
President comes from the greatnes 
office in which he is placed rather th! 
his own intrinsic qualities. If the co| 
fortunate the President may measw t 
the office. If the country is unfortu | 
may pull the office down to him; biy 
he takes the place he is great, mos’, 
cause he has the job, and not because ! 
has him. Similarly, the individu: 
comprise Congress may be of meager | 
but the Congress they comprise is a1 i 
dous institution. Therefore the intt 
and basic conflict is between the ins 
of the Presidency and the institu) 
Congress, and the details of each s% 
conflict and the virulence of it al 
progress of it depend on the personal 2 
teristics and natural actions and rei 
of the individual who happens to bi? 
dent at the time of it, the same exem 
tions of the individuals who happen, a} 
bers of the Congress, to be oppi 
opposing. 
It so happens that at the present ti 
have a President of certain marke | 
standing characteristics of ton 
and mentality. It so happens we A 
Congress, and particularly a Senate 
decided characteristics of temperamt? 
mentality, but nevertheless subject ? 
usual reactions when it comes to wit 
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“Time, time, time! 
An idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of Time, 
Time, who is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
[ will have more time to prepare me, or they 
Shall beat out my brains with billets!” 
—Shakspere. 


‘" WAS said by the great American comedian 
Joseph Jefferson that before he gave his delight- 
ful performance of Bob Acres—when he revived 
- Rivals, at the Arch Street Theater, Philadel- 
., September 15, 1880—he had rehearsed the fall 
, which he closed the second act of the comedy 
.e than five hundred times, utilizing, as he drolly 
id, almost every piece of furniture he came near 
weeks prior to the revival. As done by Jeffer- 
before an audience, that fall had all the effect 
ysolute spontaneity, as though it had never been 
» before, and it was indescribably ludicrous. 
»ed, his entire performance of Acres was a gem 
istrionic art; a perfect mosaic of eccentric char- 
r detail and the minutiz of comicality, to which 
ing could have been added, from which nothing 
d have been taken away, without damage to the 
stic fabric. To the very last, that impersonation 
eres was given with the same smooth fluency and 
same invariable exactness with which a fault- 
'y jeweled and adjusted American watch keeps 
Thy was thisso? Because not only did Jefferson 
sre his vocation and never palter with it but 
because every detail of that performance had 
1 devised, wrought out and perfected with the 
e assiduous care whichethe comedian had be- 
ved upon the single illustrative incident that I 
e specified. It is a paradox of acting that the 
st of absolute spontaneity in stage art can be 
leved only by indefatigable repetition during 
sracted rehearsal. The truth of this is conclu- 
ly proved by the fact that whenever a dramatic per- 
nance runs stale, loses its seeming spontaneity and 
nation, we restore and revivify it by a gruelingly hard 
sarsal. 


Success Built Upon Infinite Labor 


TE same faultless technic, the same perfection of that 
art which conceals art and which comes and is sustained 
y by unremitting effort, was exhibited in an even more 
jressive manner—because exerted on an imaginative 
ject—by Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. Moreover, 
it he required of himself he required also, to the limit 
their capacities, of the players associated with him. 
> minutest detail—the length of a curl paper, the width 
in old frayed string tie, the tapping on a floor with a 
nan’s foot, the exact instant when an apparently acci- 
tal movement 
th a hand 
uld cease or 
mn an old cap 
uldnegligently 
from his grasp 
| fall—so en- 
ed his anxious 
antion that he 
; consciousness 
all else when 
king his pro- 
‘tions. 

Te told me that 
‘e, in London, 
‘t before he 
yed the part 
ere, he re- 
rsed Rip alone 
us lodgings all 
ht, oblivious of 
flight of time, 
‘il he was inter- 
pted in the 
rning by his 
idlady, who 
ne to complain 
1is burning gas 
daylight! 

{nd as it was 
h Jefferson, so 
0 has it been 
1 ever must be 
th all truly 
at actors and 
ectors of play 
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Lenore Ulric in The Son:-Daughter 


producing. John Philip Kemble, for example, studied and 
rehearsed Hamlet for a period as long as that during which 
Jacob served for Rachel before he ventured to attempt 
public impersonation of the character. Edmund Kean 
studied and rehearsed Shylock for more than a decade 
before he perfected those innovations which so shocked 
his fellow players but which enabled him to give that 
electrical performance at old Drury which thrilled all 
London and which still is talked of where theatrical mer- 
chants most do congregate. Edwin Booth—the prince, the 
king, the emperor of American tragedians—laid aside the 
Tate-Kemble perversion of King Lear in 1860, and during 
the fifteen years that followed he devoted a great part of 
his time to forgetting that atrocity and to studying the 
sublime original of Shakspere and rehearsing and elaborat- 
ing the heart-rending personation of the afflicted, piteous 
old monarch with which he won a new crown of loving 


The Third Act of The Son:Daughter 


admiration in New York. Henry Irving—our great- 
est exemplar in the art of play producing—studied 
Macbeth and experimented with its central charac- 
ter for thirteen years before he ventured to make 
his great revival of it in 1888, presenting himself 
as the fiend-driven Thane. And he told me that he 
studied Faust for five years and rehearsed it, in 
Wills’ stage arrangement, with the complete cast, 
for thirteen months before he brought it out—to 
run for five hundred and eight performances! Au- 
gustin Daly worked on the actual production of The 
Taming of the Shrew for more than a year before 
setting it upon the stage. And so runneth the tale. 

It was because those actors and play producers 
possessed, in addition to exceptional native faculty 
and ardent enthusiasm, infinite patience, capability 
of infinite labor and care, that in their day they 
were spoken great in mouths of wisest censure, and 
exercised an abiding, potently vital influence upon 
the theater and the noble art of acting of to-day—an 
influence destined to be felt in all the days to come. 


A Motto for Every Producer 


HAT, at any rate, is a conviction of mine; and 
I give it as my considerate judgment that more 
plays potentially excellent and valuable are ruined 
and lost because of the superficiality and flurry- 
hurry of contemporary authors and producers than 
by any—or, indeed, all—other causes. It may be a 
platitude to say that great things are made up of 
little things—but it certainly is a platitude that 
needs enforcementinthetheater. There arescores— 
yes, and hundreds—of little things in every example 
of adequate play producing which not one person 
in five hundred consciously sees and estimates, but 
which every person in an audience feels and responds 
to. After all, the block of concrete which will outwear 
time is made up of countless impalpable grains of dust. 
We must assuredly be fleet to catch success; the alluring 
but fugacious dollar is difficult to pocket; nevertheless, 
play producing is, facile princeps, the business in which 
to make speed slowly. Goethe, I think it was, who admon- 
ished us to work in art without haste and without rest. 
That certainly should be the law of every actor, still more 
of every manager engaging in the tempting of fortune by 
the producing of plays. Well might that terrible old buc- 
caneer, Long John Silver, bewail as fatal “‘this same hurry 
and hurry and hurry.’’ Many’s the honest manager it has 
wrecked as well as pirates bold. I witnessed, only a few 
nights ago, the final performance in New York, after a 
deplorably short run, of a drama which I am confident 
could have been presented there to capacity houses—if 
only a little more time and care had been bestowed on its 
preparation and rehearsals. “Do not hurry, gentlemen,” 
remarked one of the greatest surgeons to his assistants 
as he was about 
to begin a desper- 
ate operation to 
save life, ‘‘do not 
hurry; I have no 
time to lose.”” In 
the matter of play 
producing, which 
has been my busi- 
ness now for close 
on half a century, 
I say—and I’d 
like to say it 
through a mega- 
phone—‘‘Do not 
hurry, gentlemen, 
unless you are 
prepared to lose 
not only much 
money but also 
that immortal 
part of the poor 
showman, his ar- 
tistic reputation.” 
Many thou- 
sands of persons 
throughout this 
country are kind 
enough to com- 
mend—often, I 
fear, beyond de- 
sert—the various 
productions which 
from time to time 
(Continued on 
PaBe'ss) 
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TECTED 


| ieee of six hun- 

dred years ago aScotch 

shepherd became ex- 
tremely weary of the monot- 
ony which accompanies the 
chaperoning of sheep, 
whether they are Scotch 
sheep or whether they are 
sheep of unknown nationality. 
Because of the boredom of this 
Scotch shepherd, civilization is to-day blessed—or cursed— 
with the game of golf. There are rumors that the Dutch 
are responsible for golf, most of the rumors being based 
on the fact that primitive golf balls made of leather stuffed 
with feathers were imported into Scotland from Holland 
when the game was in its infaney—so much in its infancy 
that its devotees had not yet acquired the habit of ab- 
sorbing a slug of Scotch whisky immediately after finishing 
a round and referring to the ceremony as the nineteenth 
hole. This ceremony, it is scarcely necessary for me to 
point out, will soon be as obsolete as golf balls made of 
leather stuffed with feathers. Nevertheless, the fact that 
golf balls were imported from Holland by the Scotch 
does not necessarily mean that the Dutch invented the 
game, any more than the manufacture in Newark, New 
Jersey, of furniture guaranteed to have come over in the 
Mayflower means that the Pilgrim Fathers were resi- 
dents of Newark. 


Identity of Father Unknown 


I HAVE examined Holland rather minutely from the win- 
dows of railroad trains, and the country struck me as 
being one that might lead its inhabitants to invent a moist 
game like water polo, but that would discourage anything 
like golf, because of the danger that any ball which carried 
more than one hundred yards in any direction would fall 
into a canal and would have to be salvaged with a row- 
boat or a diver or both. So I prefer to disregard the 
rumors which place the burden of golf on the shoulders of 
the Dutch and to view the Scotch as the guilty parties. 

The language of the game is obviously Scotch. One 
finds in constant use such golfing words as mashie, stymie, 
whisky, dormy, bogey and caddie. , Lhe student of lan- 
guages will quickly recall that the ‘‘ie’’ ending is essen- 
tially Scotch, as is witnessed by the familiar Scotch 
words bonnie, kiltie, wee drappie, laddie, lassie, sweetie 
andsonsie. There is nothing Dutch about the game except 
the pants, and ‘if that style of trousers is any proof that 
golf was invented in Holland, then the old-fashioned 
bloomers, which were worn by bicyclists of the so-called 
weaker sex some twenty years ago, indicate that the 
bicycle originated in Holland, which it didn’t. The Dutch 
invented the canal boat, the Dutch oven and Holland gin 
—that Ladmit. But I refuse to go out of my way to con- 
vict them of originating golf: — All the circumstantial 
evidence in the case points to the Scotch. 
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If He Was Married He Delivered His Monologue 
to His Wife 


History has not favored us with the name of the Scotch- 
man who invented golf. We know nothing about him 
except that he had looked at sheep and listened to sheep 
until the very thought of sheep nauseated him. When his 
nausea had become almost more than he could bear he 
distracted his mind by whacking at a white pebble with 
the curved end of his shepherd’s crook. To make the dis- 
traction more complex he dug a hole in the ground and 
whacked the pebble toward the hole. That is all we know 
about the father of golf and the beginnings of the game. 

That is to say, history has told us nothing else about 
the father of golf. But we can reconstruct him in our 
mind’s eye to a certain extent. We can be almost certain 
that every day after he had whacked his white pebble 
along the ground and into the hole he hunted round until 
he found someone who couldn’t escape and then delivered 
a monologue explaining, or purporting to explain, the exact 
manner in which the pebble was whacked, together with 
the number of whacks delivered and the number of whacks 
which might have been eliminated had it not been for 
circumstances over which he had no control. If he was 
married he delivered his monologue to his wife; and if he 
wasn’t married he favored a friend with it; and if he had 
no friends and was unable to scrape up a chance acquaint- 
ance he told it to the sheep. Golfers are pretty much the 
same at all times and in all places, and as a rule they are 
not particularly interested in talking golf to a person who 
wants to hear what they have to say. They merely wish 
to tell their stories to any living organism, whether it be 
friend, wife or sheep. 

It is odd, this golfer’s passion for telling somebody what 
he did and how he did it. Nobody cares whether he got 
the seventh hole in three or five or seven or nineteen. The 
golfer, however, insists on telling all about it. He remem- 
bers exactly where his drive went, and the precise dimen- 
sions of the depression in which the ball came to rest, and 
the club with which he hacked it out, and the spot where 
it landed on the green, and the number 
of inches which it rolled after landing, 
and exactly how it curved first to the left 
and then to the right 
and then to the left 
again after being 
putted, and how it 


Time After Time He Has 
Sight2d Over the Top of 


His Ball, Studying Every Excrescence, Every Dip, Every Grass Blade, Every Undulation 
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finally circled a worm cast as he had intended it s\ 
and vanished into the hole with a metallic plunk ) 
perfect three. \" 

Now you know and I know that there is nothing ), 
ever about these facts that would lead anyone to go jj 
out dinner or lose a train in order to listen to them. ie 
is no more thrill to them than there would be to a4 
from a Maine Central time-table. Whenever I }; 
golfer telling about the remarkable scores which he » 
at certain holes it is only with the greatest dif) 
that I am able to refrain from expressing my } 
lack of interest in his statements. I do refrain, 
ever, partly because I am aye; 
hurting his feelings and part} | 
cause I wish to tell him a gen), 
interesting bit of golf as soon, 
has stopped talking. 

Only recently, in playing the third hole ; + 
Webhannet links—a very long hole which Te 
lels the railroad track—I got off a pretty» 
hundred-and-thirty-yard drive which stopy| 
a peculiarly shaped footprint that might have been y 
by one: of the feet of a rapidly moving dining-room 
Nothing daunted by this mishap, I plowed into th), 
with my mid-iron, removing a divot about the six f 
derby hat and getting off another pretty shot which  } 
well over a hundred and ninety yards. The green wa 
too far away for me to use a mashie, and to compa 
matters the green lay in a depression beyond and sli ¢ 
to the left of a large grove of oak trees. 

Without a moment’s hesitation I again grasped my i 
iron, took careful aim at a four-foot opening betwee 5 
of the oak trees and let fly. The ball passed throug |) 
opening, rolled gracefully down the slope, bounded J} t 
over eighteen or twenty worm casts and hit the cup r 
three. It was a fine example of what complete confic « 
coupled with scientific play, is capable of producing it} 
Ordinarily when I am not quite on my game I take p 
seven to seventeen strokes on that hole. 


Demons of Memory on the Links 


N THE same round I would have scored an even € i 
if I had got a three on the last hole. My caddie, ) 
ever, moved as I was about to drive and the ball slice i 
the rough. I found myself in a very bad lie, from wl hi 
extricated myself with difficulty only to land ina sand al 
After taking three shots in the trap I rolled into aci 
eventually reaching the green in eleven. Worm casts {s 
three putts in succession to rim the hole and I finally » 
down in fifteen. The entire blame of course falls 0 |] 
caddie for moving. Had it not been for that I y1 
unquestionably have got a three. I mention these & 
because they are genuinely interesting, but most golf )! 
versation is decidedly the reverse. 
Not only can golf monologues be uninteresting, but \é 
can be interminable, for the true golfer never forg H 
stroke. In the ordinary walks of life a golfer may bea» 
weak-minded person who is unable to remember his @ |! 
his last birthday without counting on his fingers and br ll 
ing heavily through his nose for ten or fifteen minut < 
the end of which time he is two years out of the way 4 
may be one of those strange creatures who go toa J 
in order to purchase something at/ 


ie g earnest request of a member of the {iil 

y and find their minds a total blank a 
,? Ni! the moment of purchasing arrives. f 
rot it a yeast cake? A pound of dogii 


cuit? A bottle of ink? They ce 
We, & ay” remember! The interior of their 1 
rd ow is a mess, wholly incapable ol) 
C 3 ing with the problem. 
~ But put such a man on? 
links and he becomes a diff) 
person—a _ veritable demoi|! 
memory. In the course of 
hours he may hit his ball one ! 
iad dred times. Does he forget! 
of them? Nota one 8 
le remembers every 01) 
the hundred strokes 
remembers. the club ‘ 
..@ Which each one wasn™ 
He remembers. exi4 
how the ball acted eit 
time it was hit. Ifo 
balls had the powe' 


, 
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seech he would remember every word that his ball ut- - who by some hair-raising fluke has succeeded in scor- of ae remember to hang up his hat when he enters 
ted during the hundred strokes. Nor does time erase ing a three on a five-hundred-yard hole will forever s > the house. 

tose strokes from the tablets of his memory. Four after be off his game at that hole because of his Pa ue The golfing neatness proves nothing, and 
jurs after making them he can tell anybody all about inability to get another three. Every time he plays “ENS neither does the golfing memory nor the 
tam, mentioning them in chronological order or going that hole he will tell his unfortunate partner the may golfing sensitiveness. After hearing a 
cer them backward. Without a moment’s hesitation thrilling tale of how he once got a three on it. In this “& a golfer recounting with the minutest 
+ can tell precisely what happened on the ninth or anxiety to duplicate the fatal three he will attempt to "e% care the most intimate details concern- 


eventh or seventeenth hole. He remembers the strokes knock the ball into the next county and will fre- 
f- days and for weeks. I have no doubt that there are quently only succeed in barely getting it out from 
elfers who carry their golf scores in their heads for years. under his feet, and the things that he says to his ball tis 
jiese are the same men who cannot remember to post under his breath will be so hectic that the re- 
tir wives’ letters and who find extreme difficulty in re- cording angel will be forced to put in a requi- 
dling the size of their gloves and the date on which their sition for an asbestos-paged record book. 

|> insurance falls due. Early in September, 1919, two golfers were 
The weapons used by the original golfer were not such shooting a friendly round at the Forest Hill 
> to instill in his breast an overweening confidence. A Field Club of New Jersey. They were both good 
sepherd’s crook being upward of six feet long is not the players and had reached the last hole with ex- 
pst convenient thing in the world with which to execute cellent scores. The first player adjusted the ball 
‘ficult shots. Something tells me that when the father on the tee with the exquisite delicacy which 
-golf had to play a long approach shot out of a difficult characterizes that action on the part of all true 
|, he glanced guiltily over his shoulder to see whether the _ golfers. 


ing every putt which he made in a 
thirty-six-hole match one unskilled 
in golfing affairs would unhesitat- 
ingly pick him as a memory ex- 
pert of the most accomplished sort. 
But as I have pointed out, it may 
be only a golfing memory; and 
away from the links thissame man, 

three seconds after be- 

te ing introduced to Mr. 
TWEET Smith, will be totally 
TWEET incapable of remember- 
ing Mr. Smith’s name 

and will, in fact, have a 


-2ep were watching him, and then surreptitiously kicked Students of human nature, if I may be per- hazy idea that it is Rob- 
i: ball into a more favorable loca- mitted to digress for a moment, have frequently inson Fitzgerald or Ter- 
in. It is not my nature to cast as- stated that a golfer’s nature is disclosed by the whilliger. 

crsions on the honesty of golfers in manner in which he plays golf, but I wish to As for the golfing 
‘is manner, for many years of golf- : warn everyone not to accept a golfer’s method sensitiveness, it is of 


ir have convinced me that dishon- 
-y at golf is as rare as dishonesty 
: cards. 


such nature that the 
famed sensitive plant 
by comparison is a 
coarse and calloused 
organism. The sen- 
sitive plant curls up 
at a touch, but it re- 


of making a tee as indicative of his cus- 
toms in the inner circles of the home. ,¢ 
The majority of golfers select a dab of 
sand from the sand box with as much 
eare as though they were going to 
take it home with them as a rare and 
precious souvenir. They mold it into 


On Being Off One’s Game 
‘N THE case of the father of golf, 


-however, Iam convinced that if he shape with fingers as gentle, as the quires a touch. One must go up 
id attempted to play a ball out of saying goes, as a woman’s, and in to itand stick a finger against 
suppy lie with a six-foot club and this there lurks another germ of won- it. The golfer on the contrary 


They Might Equip Each Golfer 


does not need to be touched. 
With a Sensitized Instrument tn t d 


derment, for the woman golfer is very 
apt to take a gob of sand from the yyicn Would Ring Melodiousty The merest whisper from a per- 
sand box and slap it down on the tee wren it came in Range of a  80N fifteen feet away, or the 
with much the same gentleness and Lost Balt slightest movement on the part 
delicacy that the hero of a movie com- of someone at an even greater 
edy displays in planting a lemon-meringue distance, is sufficient to affect a golfer more poignantly than 
pie against the features of the assistant hero. the kick of a mule would affect a sensitive plant. When a 
However, the male golfer molds his tee into golfer is about to make a shot all activity must cease. 
shape with fingers as gentleasa woman’s, Cigars and cigarettes must be hidden, lest the rising smoke 
and then he places his ball very softly offend the player. Caddies must remain in a state of sus- 
on the apex, and then as like as not he pended animation; the player’s partner and opponents 
crouches until he is on his hands and are expected to cease breathing; and feathered songsters 
knees, so that he can brush all theloose daring to warble their native wood notes wild in too close 
particles of sand and the errant grass proximity to the player are frequently chased to other and 
blades from the ground in the neighbor- more distant warbling grounds. He who dares to move 
hood of his ball with the palm of hishand. or to whisper is favored with black scowls and glances of 
One who had heard that a man’s na- bitter hate and loathing which could scarcely contain 
ture is disclosed by his manner of playing more contempt if the recipient had been guilty of murder- 
golf would be greatly impressed by such ing a little baby for the corals on its neck. 
actions and would be inclined to think 


id played it correctly he would 
sher have knocked out most of his 
th with the handle or sprained his 
‘ists when the head of his club hit 
fe turf with a nerve-jarring thud. 
| either event the father of golf 
yuld probably have delivered him- 
:f of a few unctuous Scotch oaths 
-d refused absolutely to waste any 
ore of his time on fathering such 
: offensive game. He would have 
immed to tatting or mumble-the-peg 
 idiot’s delight, or even to 
icide, in order to distract his 
ind from the ennui of sheep 
irding, but golf would have 
ished fluently in its infancy. 
|, any rate the original golfer used 
thing but a shepherd’s crook and 
| had no reason whatever to con-, 


ler this instrument an effective or a reliable that a man who displayed such extreme me- Whispers That Cause Anguish 

‘e. None the less, Istate firmly and confi- ticulosity in the placing of a golf ball would be 

ntly that the first golfer, being a golfer, had one who invariably was as neat as a pin or as CCASIONALLY a golfer who has less perfect control 
ch implicit faith in his club and in his native 2A? EU RY an entire paper of pins about his personal be- over his emotions than the average will uncover his in- 


Known Method 
of Putting, as 
Well as a Few 


longings and his home life. One would visualize most thoughts to the person who has moved or whispered 
him as always having a place for everything and at the moment when he wasabout to hit the ball. When this 


‘ility to whack the white pebble accurately 
iat unless his score for a given number of 


‘les was lower by at least two strokes than Which He Origis as spending most of his leisure hours in assuring occurs the hearer realizes that golfers can indeed be stirred 
yy score which he had hitherto made he pro- nated Himself himself that everything was in it. But if one to the depths of their being by so small a thing as the 
timed dejectedly that he was off his game. visualized him so, one’s visualizer might not be flicker of an eyelash or the infinitesimal wag of a tongue. 


This theory of being off one’s game, I take it, is one of working properly, for the golfer who would suffer untold Whena golfer speaks his mind on such an occasion he could 
e first attributes of a golfer. The idea, like Venus spring- anguish if a crumb of sand on the tee were displaced is not display more agony of spirit if the honor of his home 
z full-grown from the heel of Achilles or the ides of very apt to be a man who in private life throws had been attacked, and his audience stands abashed 
arch or wherever it was that Venus sprang from, springs his trousers on the floor when he disrobes for Van before the naked anguish of a strong man’s soul. 
mpletely formed into every golfer’s head at the same the evening and who cannot for the life of him CR ADs The reason for the anguish lies in the fact that the 
me that he starts to make his second round of the scene hy movement or the whisper usually distracts 
iks. Pre, the golfer’s attention so that he leaves un- 
Every five or six years one hears of a golfer who 7 done some little thing that he ought to have 
clares frankly that he made a particularly good 7) done and consequently fails to hit the ball 
ore because he played about fifty per cent better with the desired force or accuracy. The ve- 
an he ever played before, and also because he was hemence of his protests, however, would lead 
lucky that if he had fallen into a tar barrel he a bystander to. fear that the movement or 
ould have emerged with garments redolent of violet the whisper had seriously impaired the fam- 
chet. These people, however, usually meet an ily fortunes and caused the death of a dearly 
itimely end. They are either cut off in their prime beloved relative. Indeed, I have heard 
‘the Grim Reaper, or their bizarre and unreason- golfers blame one of these whispers or move- 
ily frank views on various matters cause their ments in language that would hold the most 
latives to apply for a conservator or some- fluent mule skinner entranced, not only for a 
‘ing equally dampen- flubbed golf shot but even for the presence 
g. The ordinary golfer of too many worm casts on the putting 
green, the unsatisfactory quality of this 
year’s golf balls, the high cost of his wife’s 
hats and the Prohibition Law. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


At the Present Time, When the Need of Economy is So Imperative, it Seems an Almost Criminal Waste to Permit the Golf Ball to Lose Itself With Such Extreme Abandon and Success 
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“T Want to Ask Youa Question Now About a Matter That is of Great Controversial Interest in Many Similar Cases”’ 


sion of surprises. His arrivals.and departures 

are ruled by the weather, and long absences 
lend new faces to the most familiar household 
gods. He leaves his newly wedded wife, a lonely girlish 
figure, waving her lily hand from a tarry wharf in the af- 
fecting style of the best ballads, and he returns to find a 
buxom young matron, comparatively uninterested in him 
and strongly supported by twins. He can wake few chords 
of memory in his offspring. They regard him as a stranger 
and they squint and scream at his uncouth advances. 

The adage that gives the sailor a wife in every port is a 
very shallow one and very inadequate as an attempt to 
suggest his possibilities of adventure. There is a wider 
range for comedy and tragedy in his home affairs and a 
richer field there for the psychologist than could be found 
in any insubstantial isles of Circe: The face that meets the 
returning sailor is never quite the one that he left behind 
him. 

Consider, moreover, the complicated lot of a mariner 
who discovers in himself after marriage an unsuspected 
streak of uxoriousness. Let his wife be fair to look upon. 
Grill him for a long sea voyage over the slow fires of jeal- 
ousy. The result occasionally will be one of those tragedies 
that delight the Sunday newspaper. As a rule the result 
is comedy—and for anything we are likely to receive in the 
shape of comedy nowadays may the Lord make us most 
truly thankful, But there will be no wedded peace till 
that tormented wanderer abandons the sea for a cozy 
tobacconist’s shop and takes to smoking ‘his own best 
Virginia behind the counter. 

Bill Hutchins, the mate of the Susanna, had endured 
some of these mental discomforts for nearly five years now. 
He was fortunate in that the Susanna, being a steam 
trawler, made short voyages. He was not often away from 
home for more than three weeks at a time. But he was 
unfortunate in the skipper. 

Joseph Morgan, or Cap’n Joe, as he was called by his 
friends, was a gap-toothed, a gray-bearded misogynist 
with a sardonic tongue and little malicious eyes that bored 
into his victims like gimlets. He had observed the anx- 
ieties of the mate, and on every voyage he had taken a 
fiendish delight almost worthy of his piratical appearance 


[ \HE married life of a’sailor is often a sueces- 


TLLUS TRATED BY E. F. 


in stimulating them. On this last voyage he had surpassed 
himself. He had behaved like an Old Man of the Sea 
possessed with the spirit of Iago. 

“You're in an ’urry to get ’ome, I can see, Bill,” he said 
on the night before their return. ‘‘It’s very natural, but 
I don’t see what you’ve got to worry about, a young 
’andsome chap like you. Besides, you’ve only been married 
a short time and it’s very seldom anything goes wrong 
under three years. Let’s see, is it three? No, it’s five 
years you been married, Bill, ain’t it? Longer than I 
thought. Well, you ain’t got nothing to worry about, 
anyway. It would take a long time to get tired of a chap 
like you. You’re too modest, Bill.”’ 

The two men stood in the warm shelter of the funnel. 
The crew was hauling the nets and the fish leaped and 
glittered along the dark mounded water like fragments of 
the moon caught in a mesh of shadows. 

“Of course a seaman never really knows what kind of 
a woman he’s married,’’ Cap’n Joe continued, “and he 
can’t tell what may be going on at ’ome. It ’as its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. If she’s a bad-tempered 
woman he may just miss the ’ot end of the poker. But then 
again, supposing she’s an angel, he don’t see her little white 
wings unfolding; and of course it’s no satisfaction to an 
*usband to know that other folks may be using her feathers 
for pipe cleaners.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said Bill sullenly. “My 
wife ain’t that sort of a woman, and I’ll thank you not to 
blacken ’er blurry character.” 

““You’re too sensitive, Bill. Feathers was what I said, 
and the illusion was to angels. I didn’t mention nobody’s 
wife in particular, so how can I be blackening ’er blurry 
character? I was only suggesting that a sailor don’t see 
his wife very often. I knew the mate of a cattle boat one 
time, sailing from Liverpool to Rio. His wife was one of 
these ’ere kleptomaniacs—one of these pore women as 
can’t help stealing anything that takes their fancy, from an 
’andful of monkey nuts to a diamond tarara. But’e never 
knew it. She served ’er sentence—a month’s hard—while 


WARD 


he was away at sea; and when he came back ¢ 
was at a new address, so that the neights 
couldn’t talk. There was clean white curtains 1 
the windows and boxes full of scarlet geranium: 1 
the window sills and a brand-new doormat with ‘V- 
come’ on it in the ’all. It come out afterwards that e 
brought it ’ome inside of an umbereller from a barg) 
sale. But ’er ’usband never discovered it. She was & 
of them innocent-eyed doll babies too. Even the ju? 
couldn’t ’ardly believe her guilty. I tell you, Bill, thes 
only one way for a sailor to get at the truth.” 

“And what’s that?” said the mate, unable to suppis 
a desire for information. 

“Why, look out for the red ’errings. ’Aven’t you ’e! 
of red ’errings, Bill? This little doll baby always ’ad at 
of tracks and religious books in the parlor when ’er ’usbi! 
came home. Red ’errings they were, to throw him off 2 
scent. Now, if he’d been smart enough to see that t'/ 
didn’t exactly accord with her likings in the way of readi, 
which always ran to them pink novelettes like The Sect 
of Lady Mary—which was bigamy—in the Forget-me- ¢ 
Series, why then ’e’d ’ave known that she was play! 
a game, see, and perhaps he’d have discovered what it w. 
Always look out for the uncommon things, Bill—* 
things that look all very innocent and ’ighfaluting, but j 
a leetle odd or unusual, like reading serious books or go? 
to lectures on Shakspere. In nine cases out of ten they? 
red ’errings and just meant to distract your attention, sa° 
as a lapwing does when it tumbles ’ead over ’eels ¢! 
screams to lead you away from its nest.’’ 

“There’s no danger, thank you, Joe, so far as I am ¢- 
cerned,” said Bill freezingly. 

“Ah,” said Cap’n Joe, ‘“‘but marriage is a deep sea, Bil- 
a very deep sea. It’s all moonlight and blue waves on ? 
top, as pretty as a moving picture, but when you begin) 
haul the nets—the same as we’re doing here—you ne‘ 
know what you’re going to fetch out of it. Look at tli 
now!” 

A big fold of the net had just been drawn dripping fr} 
the dark water. The deck was alive with flounder! 
silver, One fourteen-pound dogfish flapped snapping up? 
their feet, where it twisted over and tore at the mesh. 
Two dots like lidless eyes and a wide shark mouth in 1) 
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#: underside of that huge flat head grinned at the 
1 in ghastly parody of the human countenance. 
“ooks a darned sight more like a blurry shark than a 
lerring,”’ grunted Bill turning away to lend the crew 
iid. 

: was in a hurry, as the skipper had noticed; and 
, touch of nature soon made him indistinguishable 
, the other men laboring at the net, dark figures mailed 
- scales of silver and smeared with red from the gills of 
slippery masses of cod and halibut. 

_p’n Joe lit his pipe pensively. The match in the hollow 
s hand brought his wicked old features, lined and 
ed by a thousand storms, into brilliant relief against 
sooty funnel. The Susanna was getting steam up now 
‘a dark, cloud of smoke mixed with red sparks began 
seam against the stars. 

sharks, lobsters, cuttlefish, porpoises,’ chuckled the 
inan just loudly enough for the mate to hear him. 
‘sre’s nothing from shrimps to sea sarpints that you 
/ haul out of the holy seas of matrimony, Bill. But 
-dvice is—look out for the smoked variety! Look out 
1e red ’errings!’’ 


jere was nothing unusual in the appearance of his 
| white cottage on the hill when Bill Hutchins came 
/ping up the winding path to his door three days later. 
‘irst inkling of anything new was the mocking light in 
pyes of his old flame, Rosy Martin, the innkeeper’s 
ihter, who met him at his garden gate under the lilae 


ook out, Bill!”’ said this young lady, licking her full 
ips with a touch of malice. 

ook out?”’ said Bill severely, for the phrase was getting 
isnerves. “Look out? What d’you mean? Nothing 
ig with Susie or the kids, is there?” 

iss Martin tossed her pretty head. 


“There’s nothing wrong with them—yet,” she said 
enigmatically. ‘‘I only said look out. Susie’s got a 
visitor, that’s all.” 

The mate scowled at her. 

‘Poor old Bill,” she laughed. “‘Jealous as ever! Don’t 
be frightened! It’s only a lady visitor—leastways Susie 
says she’s alady. Looks more like a red ’erring to me.” 

The casual phrase struck home, and Bill winced. He 
was not versed in the law of chances, and it seemed to him 
for a moment that there must be a universal conspiracy to 
bait him. 

“Sorry if she’s a friend of yours, Bill,” said Rosy Mar- 
tin. ‘‘She’s a bit too ’igh class for me.” E 

Then raking him with a sidelong glance from her large 
black eyes—which in his earlier days the mate had poeti- 
cally likened 'unto damsons—she danced past him in a 
provocative version of the one-step and ran laughing down 
the hill, Mr. Hutchins shook his fist at her supple figure 
as she went. 

“Dosh garn you, Rosy Martin!” he shouted, using the 
Spooneristic expletive to which he was liable in moments 
of emotion. The girl turned, threw him a kiss and then 
disappeared into the lane below, singing like a blackbird 
between the white-flowering hawthorns: 

Every nice girl loves a sailor. 

Every nice girl loves a tar; 

For there’s somethink 

Abaht a sailor 
Oh, well you know what sailors are! 
Free and easy, 
Bright and breezy 


The voice died away toward the village. 

“Dosh garn you, Rosy Martin!” the mate said again 
to himself, smiling a little grimly as he remembered the 
dance that this lively damsel had once led him. ‘‘There’s 
plenty of fun in Rosy Martin for a tempor’y sweetheart,” 


he thought. “‘But Lord ’elp the.man that marries her.” 
None the less, he continued to smile as he walked to the 
cottage. 

The door opened abruptly. His wife stood on the thresh- 
old. She was a golden-haired, comely and demure young 
woman with solemn blue eyes. A small boy clung to her 
skirt. 

“Hello, Bobbie! 
the mate. 

There was a moment of domestic reunion. Then Mr. 
Hutchins became aware of something frosty in the atmos- 
phere, a chill that spread from the unseen presence of a 
stranger in the best parlor. 

“Who's your visitor?’”’ he whispered. 

He was answered by the appearance of a woman at the 
parlor door—a tall, raw-boned, red-haired woman with a 
long, dry, freckled face and sandy eyelashes. Everything 
about her except the perverse and crazy eye had been in- 
cluded in Rosy Martin’s terse description. She was un- 
doubtedly a lady from loftier spheres and she undoubtedly 
looked like a red herring. 

“‘This is Miss Perkins, Bill,’’ said Mrs. Hutchins nerv- 
ously. ‘‘She’s been very good tome while you were away. 
She’s ’elped me to get in tune.”’ 

“Tn tune?’’ said the puzzled Mr. Hutchins. “ You haven’t 
been buying a piano, have you, Susie?”’ 

“Tn tune with the beyond,” said Miss Perkins in a deep 
contralto. “‘He doesn’t understand yet. How should he?” 

She swept forward and took charge of the situation, 
while little Bobbie made gooseberry eyes at her from be- 
hind his mother. 

“‘T hope,” said the strange visitor to Mr. Hutchins, ‘‘I 
do hope that you wrote down the date.” 

“The date? What date?” said Bill, looking from one 
face to another in bewilderment. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Hello, Susie! Give us a kiss!” said 


Standing on the Hearth Rug Were Three Very Serious Old Gentlemen. 


They Scrutinized Bill Fiercely From Under Shaggy Eyebrows 
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\ K y HEN our special train arrived at Yokohama 
at about midnight we found the same ample 
precautions taken for our safety as at Tokio, 
and we were taken in government carriages to the 
landing stage where the French Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Steamer Yarra was 
moored alongside the wharf. Though 
we had passed without any untoward 
incident through the ordeal of these five 
days compulsorily spent in the enemy’s 
capital after hostilities had already be- 
gun with disastrous results to our fleet 
we felt inexpressibly relieved when we 
found ourselves at last under the friendly 
shelter of our ally’s flag. 

Thanks to the solicitous kindness and 
courtesy of M. Harmand, the French 
Minister to Japan, most of the passen- 
ger accommodations on the Yarra had 
been reserved for our very large party, 
which was to include the personnel of 
our consulates at Kobe and Nagasaki. 
We were all made as comfortable as pos- 
sible on board, and during all the long 
voyage to Marseilles we felt ourselves 
surrounded by an atmosphere of never- 
failing sympathetic concern, which was 
extremely grateful to us under the pain- 
ful circumstances of our slow progress 
toward home when at almost every port 
of call some cheerless news was await- 
ing us. 

Before proceeding with my narrative 
I feel it incumbent on me to touch upon 
a delicate subject in connection with 
the view generally taken by public opin- 
ion all over the world regarding the ques- 
tion whether Japan was justified in 
proceeding ‘to open acts of hostility be- 
fore the official declaration of war had 
been made in due form. This disputed 
question was mostly decided in accord- 
ance with the degree of sympathy felt 
for one or the other of the belligerents. 
In this respect we were laboring under 
a considerable disadvantage due to 
causes partly of our own making, partly 
resulting from the position Russia had 
come to occupy in world politics. 

Considering that we had entered upon 
an armed contest with the threateningly 
rising leading Power of the yellow race 
one might have been led to expect that 
the sympathy of all the nations of our 
own race—perhaps not even excluding Japan’s political 
ally, Great Britain—might have gone‘out to Russia as the 
champion of white mankind. Some traces of such:a feeling 
were indeed perceptible—at least, that was my impression— 
among the foreign communities in Far Eastern ports, to 
whom race feeling represented an element of immediate 
reality. Real and most warm-hearted feeling was shown 
by the foreign sailors who witnessed the tragic destruction 
of our two small vessels by a powerful Japanese squadron 
in the harbor of Chemulpo on the fateful ninth of Febru- 
ary, 1904. Officers of the French cruiser Pascal, which 
brought to Shanghai part of the survivors of the battle, 
related to me with profound emotion how the Variag, fol- 
lowed by the gunboat Korietz, having accepted the Jap- 
anese admiral’s challenge, slowly steamed, battle colors fly- 
ing, officers and men on parade, past the foreign men-of-war 
anchored in the roads, saluted by the solemn accords of our 
national anthem, heroically going to meet certain destruc- 
tion at the hands of the enemy, who had spread. the 
numerous and powerful vessels of his squadron in.a wide 
semicircle so as to render escape from the bay of Chemulpo 
a matter of utter impossibility. 

Nothing on that occasion could have exceeded the high- 
minded chivalrous attitude of the captain of the British 
man-of-war, who as ranking officer, after consultation with 
the commanders of the other foreign vessels present, did 
not hesitate, though representing a Power allied to Japan, 
to send a vigorous written protest to the Japanese admiral, 
which was delivered when the battle was already raging by 
one of his officers, who went in a steam launch under 
cross-fire to board the Japanese flagship. 

But barring similar spontaneous manifestations of sym- 
pathy on special occasions it must be owned that the gen- 
eral public feeling, when not expressive of perfunctory 
lukewarm support, was everywhere arrayed against~us, 
even in America, where we should least have expected 
it. To some extent this was probably due to the apparently 
glaring disproportion of the forces of the combatants, 
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which naturally, as a purely sporting proposition, caused 
the sympathies of neutral onlookers of the contest to be 
enlisted on what seemed to be the weaker side. Mainly, 
however, we had but ourselves to blame for having created 
round us an atmosphere of jealousy, distrust and hardly 
concealed ill will. The bungling and provocative way in 
which we had been conducting our aggressive Far Eastern 
policy, inaugurated since the advent of the new reign, after 
thirteen years of wise reserve and abstention under Alex- 
ander III, was certainly not apt to earn us the esteem, let 
alone the sympathy, of the onlooking world, not to mention 
our rivals in the same field. We kept muddling along, bliss- 
fully oblivious of the fact that the immense size of our 


country, its teeming population steeped in ignorance, its — 


shocking political backwardness, its apparently overshad- 
owing military power—were alone sufficient to cause us to 
be looked upon with suspicion and apprehension as a poten- 
tial menace to the peace and civilization of Europe. 

As one of my defunct friends and colleagues used to put it: 

““We represent in the European menagerie the elephant. 
So long as he is content to let his enormous bulk rest 
quietly on his powerful legs solidly planted on the ground 
and confines himself to meditatively swinging his trunk 
from side to side he is surrounded by the respectful con- 
sideration of the other animals. But let him only show 
signs of an intention to move, and you will see all those 
who know not where he will step next and who are appre- 
hensive of being trampled under his heavy feet combine 
against him in a solid phalanx.” 

Something of the kind we experienced at the time of the 
Crimean War and at the Congress of Berlin. Besides, the 
attitude of our public opinion toward the rest of the world, 
such as it habitually would find expression in our press—an 
attitude vacillating between servile subserviency and 
supercilious arrogance—was not exactly calculated to raise 
us in the estimation of. nations standing on a higher plane 
of culture and civilization or to attract to us the sympa- 
thies of those we presumed to look upon as clients or poor 
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relations to be humored or bullied according t| 
sweet will. The real feelings toward us of thes 
tral nations were pretty fairly reflected in the| 
very generally taken of the way in which the, 
nese had opened hostilities, the s 
of criticism being directed not ag} 
Japan but against us for our he 
improvidenee in having suffered 
selves to be taken unawares in am} 
on which practically depended th} 
of the campaign. | 
As to the accusation brought } 
against Japan of having made a sy} 
attack on our fleet at anchor in the 
roads of Port Arthur without hi} 
previously notified us that the ry 
of diplomatic relations implied th 
ginning of hostilities, a distingu} 
English publicist made the folley 
comment in the columns of the La} 
Times—I quote from Brinkley’s Hi! 
of the Japanese People, page 712: | 
“Far from thinking the Japane| 
tack on the night of February ej 
two days after the announcemei) 
the intention to take action, was a 
ception to or a deviation from trad} 
and precedent, we should rather (|, 
ourselves fortunate if our enemy, i 
next naval war we have to wage, & 
not strike two days before blazt, 
forth his intention, instead of two }: 
after. The tremendous and de) 
results of success for the national |} 
are enough to break down all thé 
straining influences of the code ¢} 
ternational law and Christian moral! 
Without venturing to question) 
reasonableness of the principle e 
lished in the last paragraph, I leaj 
to the sagacity of the reader to d 
mine for himself whether the applie | 
of this principle to us as to the unt 
lar side would have been as readily } 
ceded if we, instead of Japan, had 
the aggressors under similar | 
stances. i 
In order to argue the pros and ¢0/ 
the disputed question it will be n 
sary in common fairness to both sid 
establish first the actual facts in 
case. The facts were as follows: 
On February third our fleet hac 
the inner harbor of Port Arthur, 
after a short cruise at sea had come to anchor in the ( 
roadstead, prepared to go to sea again at any time, 
was well known to the Japanese Government through’ 
admirably organized and most efficient system of espiot 
These, then, were the facts the Japanese had to fac 
The conclusion to be drawn therefrom could obvi 
only be that the viceroy, whom they knew to be a mi 
great intelligence, foreseeing the impending rupture 
the intention of the Japanese to effect a landing somew 
on the coast of Korea or of Manchuria, was making mj 
to meet the Japanese fleet at sea, when its movem 
would be hampered by the necessity of protecting a cot! 
of a large number of transports with troops. If we § 
sider now that for Japan the question of making sure! 
the very outset of the undisputed command of the sea 
so to speak, a question of life or death, inasmuch as 0 
favorable solution depended not only the issue of the! 
but the very possibility of beginning and carrying |/ 
campaign on the continent, it will be seen that the J 
nese Government, having decided on war, was boun 
maneuver in such a way as to avoid the risk of havin) 
fight our fleet on the high seas and so as to secure the F 
sibility of dealing a first and decisive blow by a sur} 
attack on our fleet while at anchor, and therefore in a] 
tion of inferiority to a freely moving attacking force. 
This was a problem which cannot be said to have | 
easy of solution. To proceed in the usual way and to / 
sent to our government an ultimatum—whose rejec 
would, of course, have been a foregone ohio al 
undoubtedly have caused the immediate putting to sel 
our fleet. To proceed without further ado to such an at’! 
without a previous rupture of diplomatic relations 
undesirable because it might have been looked upon’ 
disfavor by public opinion in neutral countries to there 
tion of whose-good-will the Japanese Government ‘J 
wisely attached the greatest importance. Besides, itm 
have failed quite accidentally, our fleet for some reas0 
other having left its anchorage. 
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irs, the shabby piano and even more shabby 
could rest there, distributing whole flocks of 
vhere he would. The death awe had not been 
take a paramount place. How lucky Luke 
such a sister. 
| about Beatrice’s age. At thirteen she had 
in her own living. At thirteen Beatrice had 
icart, a governess, a multitude of frocks, her 
ip to New York, where she saw all the musical 
1 gorged on chocolates and pastry. 
it of it was that Steve decided to call on Mary 
zg afternoon; it was only courtesy, he told 
‘ay of an excuse. He wanted to talk to her— 
ss but of life, of the shabby old house. Out- 
lanted to ask if he might help her and what 
ire, but in reality he wanted her to help him. 
ir felt displeased that Beatrice had not come 
e felt positive Mary would understand, that 
dismiss Trudy’s slight with proper scorn. 
ild have insisted upon arriving in state. By 
e bridge club with its Russian sweetmeats, 
red-dollar china plates, the new afternoon 
e spoofing of Trudy must be well under way! 
narket was not doing a land-office business. 
yasers approached and halted before the 
re. Steve began watching them. Suddenly 
ware of the gorgeous young woman presiding 
vire cage, reluctantly pushing out change and 
lips, completely preoccupied by her own 
hile a copy of the High Blood Pressure Weekly 
ide. What attracted Steve was the horrible 
etween this young person and his own wife! 
re same fluffed, frizzled hair and a gay 
i frock with cheap gold trimmings. Though 
nber the toothpick point of a white-kid slipper 
'om the cage. An imitation Egyptian necklace 
sion to the thin powdered throat. The cashier 
ier a clever copy of Beatrice’s general appear- 
had the same tiny nondescript features and 
gression in her eyes; she was most superior 
m of dealing with the customers, never deign- 
or be spoken to. As soon as she espied Steve, 
‘e smiled an invitation to enter and become 
ulf a whitefish or so. 
' car came and he leaped aboard. It seemed 
that a counterpart of Beatrice O’Valley was 
ange at Sullivan’s Fish Market— but more 


| 


For Everyday Living Beatrice Preferred Her Own Pet Robins 
and Angel:Ducks, as She Called the Boys of the Younger Set, 


Who Flocked to Flirt With Her 


unbearable to realize that women in the position of Beatrice 
O’Valley dressed and rouged—and acted very often—in 
such a fashion that women in the position of Trudy and 
this cashier queen sought industriously to imitate them. 


Luke showed his grief in the normal manner of any 
half-grown: true-blue lad, singularly thoughtful of his 
sister’s wishes, and mentioning everyone and everything 
except their mother and her death. 

“‘We won’t give up having a home,”’ Mary told him 
the night of the funeral; “we'll move into a smaller place 
so I can take care of it.” 

“T guess I’ll work pretty hard at school,” was all he 
answered. 

“Of course you will. I’m proud of you now, and if you 
work and show you deserve it I'll help you through 
college.” 

Luke shook his head. “Takes too long before I could 
get to earning real money. You ought to have it easy 
pretty soon.”’ 

“T love my work. Besides, you will live your own life 
and so you must grow up and love someone and marry 
her. I can’t depend on anyone but myself,’ she added a 
little bitterly. 

Luke stared into the fire. Perhaps this tousle-haired 
freckle-faced boy surmised his sister’s love story. If so 
no one—least of all his sister—should ever hear of the 
facts from his lips. 

“I’m never going to get married. I want to make a 
lot of money like Mr. O’Valley did—quick. Then we'll 
go and live in Europe and maybe I’ll get a steam yacht 
and we'll hunt for buried treasure,’”’ he could not refrain 
from adding. 

“All right, dear. Just work hard for now and be my 
pal; we’ll let the future take care of itself. Another 
thing—we want to have as merry a Christmas as if mother 
were with us. It’s the only thing to do or else we'll find 
ourselves morbid and unable to keep going.” 

Shamed tears were stoically refused entrance into Luke’s 
blue eyes. “I guess I’ll buy you a silver-backed comb and 
brush. I got some extra money.” 


“Oh, Luke—dear!” Mary 
made the fatal error of try- 
ing to hug him. He wriggled 
away. 
“Trudy never came near 
us,’ he said sternly. 
Mary was silent. 
“But Mr. O’Valley came like a regular 
“Don’t you think you ought to get to bed?” 
Mary changed the subject. “Sleep in the room next 
to mine if you like.” 
“‘When are you coming upstairs 
“Soon. I want to look over the letters.” 
Luke rose and pretended a nonchalant stretching. 
‘Are you going to the office right away?” 

“Not until New Year’s.”’ 

Something in the tired way she spoke evoked Luke’s 
pity and sent him away to smother his boy-man’s grief 
by promises of a-glorious future in which his sister should 
live in the lap of luxury. 

With its customary shock death had for the time being 
given Mary a false estimate of her mother and herself, 
the usual neurasthenic experience people undergo at such 
a time. It seemed, as she sat alone by the fire, that she 
must have been a strangely selfish and ungrateful child 
who misunderstood, neglected and underestimated her 
mother, and she would be forced to live with reproachful 
memories the rest of her days. Each difference of opin- 
ion—and there had been little else—which had risen 
between them was magnified into brutal injustice on 
Mary’s part and righteous indignation on her mother’s. 
This state of mind would find a proper readjustment in 
time but that did not comfort Mary at the present mo- 
ment. Her mother was dead, and when a mother is gone 
so is the home unless someone bravely slips into the 
absent one’s place without delay and assumes its respon- 
sibilities and credits. For Luke’s sake this was what Mary 
had resolved to do. 

As she could not sleep she rummaged in a cabinet con- 
taining old letters and mementos, which added fuel to her 
self-reproach and misery. She had borne up until now. 
Mary had always been the sort who could meet a crisis. 
Reaction had set in and she felt weak and faulty, longing 
for a strong shoulder upon which to cry and be forgiven 
for her imagined shortcomings. As she read yellowed 
letters of bygone days and lives, finding the record of a 
baby sister who had lived only a few days and of whom she 
had been in ignorance, a scrap of her mother’s wedding 
gown, old tintypes—she realized that her family was no 
more and that everyone needed a family, a group of 
related persons whose interests, arguments, events and 
achievements are of particular benefit and importance 
each to the other and who unconsciously challenge the 
world, no matter what secret disagreements there may 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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What Do They Mean? 
\ EMINENT labor leader whose utterances usually 


command respect recently lamented in a public 
speech that the perfection of modern machinery 
has largely obviated the necessity for any great skill on the 
part of artisans in mechanical trades. This, he went on to 
argue, deprives workmen of opportunity for self-expression. 

Though stated in all sincerity the labor man’s half truth 
was misleading, for one of the longest forward strides made 
by modern industry—one which benefits worker and drone 
alike—would have been impossible had not years of per- 
sistent effort wrested both from workman and employer 
the exercise of individual choice in the gauge, pattern and 
design of their output. 

To illustrate: Suppose that electric lighting had been in 
use in Italy four hundred years ago. The metal workers of 
that land and time were among the most skillful and imag- 
inative that the world has ever known. Had the artificers 
of the period devoted themselves to the making of electrical 
fixtures a large proportion of them would have been things 
of beauty. Those that Benvenuto wrought in gold or silver 
for ducal palaces would still be guarded treasures of 
museums. Cupids, doves, garlands, torches and all the 
heroes of Homer, all the divinities of a Greek fairyland 
would have adorned them. All would have been different 
and most would have been costly—far beyond the reach 
of the poor—but each would have been a medium for self- 
expression. 

To-day this particular form of self-expression has been 
for the most part crowded out, not solely by the perfection 
of machinery, not at all by capital and the wage system, 
but by that great cheapener of manufactured goods, the 
tendency toward standardization. Theresults: Anelectric- 
light bulb bought in any shop in Portland, Maine, will fit the 
sockets in any house in Portland, Oregon; a few thousand 
workmen have been deprived of the joy of making bulbs 
with square or triangular butts, of the size their fancy dic- 
tates, for the convenience of many millions who haye no 
time to shop about seeking happy coincidence in the form 
of a box of lamps they can take home and put into instant 
use, 

If the term “self-expression” should suddenly decease, 
the vocabulary of platform patter would go into mourning 
fora year. As commonly used it is one of those catchwords 
that are so popular because they are so hackneyed, so slick 
with use, that the hardiest heckler has not the audacity to 
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ask the speaker precisely what he means by them. Satis- 
fying and mouth-filling, it falls from the lips of uplifters 
with an air of authority that is rarely challenged. The 
labor leader used it with far more sensible and: specific 
meaning than it usually conveys. 

But is it true that machinery and standardization have 
deprived the makers of things of every last vestige of the 
power to express themselves? A plain citizen might sup- 
pose that a machinist could express his urge to labor by 
a large output; his pride of work by close and careful 
machining; his ambition by fitting himself for the fore- 
man’s job; and so on. After the whistle blows what per- 
fection of machinery ‘is to prevent him from expressing all 
the beatitudes and all the virtues in his treatment of wife, 
children and neighbors? What mechanical cunning can 
prevent godliness; or what standard thread or taper makes 
cleanness of life impossible? 

Thus reasons the plain citizen, while the uplifter regards 
him with scorn. This is not what the uplifter means by 
“self-expression””—not by a long shot. Indeed he scarcely 
knows what he does mean. Possibly he has in the back of 
his head the rarer and loftier forms of expression. Per- 
haps he blames our industrial system instead of our Creator 
because the average union stonecutter cannot express him- 
self with the power and the beauty of Michelangelo; ora 
capitalistic press rather than a wise Deity because over- 
worked reporters cannot write of murders as Shakspere 
wrote of Duncan’s; or the constitution of matter because 
an ocean cannot be poured from a pint flask. His real 
grievance—if he only knew it—is that that which does not 
exist in mind or heart, in thought or feeling, cannot be sub- 
limely bodied forth. 

Wayward sister to “self-expression” is that other 
mystery-phrase, ‘the larger life.” This has not the slight- 
est relation to what a plain citizen might suppose. It has 
nothing to do with a broader outlook resulting from quick- 
ened intelligence, more thorough education or enlarged 
opportunities for self-improvement. Ah, no. It appears to 
be concerned almost exclusively with liberty to do with 
impunity things which in really civilized countries one 
would go to jail for. In a general way it hints at sanctioning 
free love, under its softer names, and would gladly declare 
a perpetual open season on creditors and mothers-in-law; 
but as each advocate of the larger life has his own personal 
and unstandardized ideas of it no really authoritative 
definition can be given. 

Except for its brutality there is no more wholesome and 
amusing sport than cornering an uplifter or limousine rad- 
ical in a locked room and making him explain his catch 
phrases, one by one, in plain and literal English. 


Much Ado About Reds 


URING the campaign of 1900 William J. Bryan— 
D then, as previously and subsequently, a candidate for 
President—told a story to make point for his opposition to 
imperialism, including the retention of the Philippines and 
other insular possessions that came to us after the war 
with Spain. 

A train came past a country railroad station, neither 
stopping nor hesitating. A dog that was loitering on the 
station platform started after the train and pursued it 
madly with much barking down the track. A loafer 
laughed loudly. “Whatcha laffin’ at?” asked a bystander. 
“T wuz wonderin’,” replied the laugher, “what that dog’s 
goin’ t’ do with that train when he catches it.” 

The story has new point at the moment when applied to 
these spectacular raids on reds that have been made from 
time to time. Recent testimony shows that of the large 
number of reds taken in Seattle six months ago and brought 
to New York for deportation only seven really have been 
deported, and many of the rest have been liberated in New 
York. Since then there have been other and further raids, 
and arrests of many hundreds of suspects. It is to be 
hoped that a larger proportion of these will be shipped 
back to where they came from. 

Deportation is not the remedy apparently, until there is 
a deportation law provided that will deport. With reds, as 
with many others of our national troubles, we rushymadly 
down the track, barking furiously, and when we catch the 
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reds we do not know what to do with them. One of 
tribulations may be red foreigners, but a dar gre 
affliction is red tape. 


A Needed Amendment 


NASMUCH as amendments to the Constitution g 
] to be all the rage at present a suggestion for an ame 
ment that recent events have shown would be useful ;. 
not be unseemly, i 

There should be proposed, seconded, adopted and ,, 
balmed in the revered covenant of our liberties that cay 
so much controversy among the fathers the following ac. 
tional safeguard for those liberties: ‘No member of ap), 
idential cabinet shall become a candidate for the offic 
President during his tenure of office as member of | 
cabinet.” Or words to that definite effect, a 

The main object of such an amendment, of course, j 
save the cabineteer from embarrassment in dealing ¥i 
problems wherein there may be kick-backs that will aff 
adversely his search for delegates; such as the Opposit 
of labor if he decides for capital or the opposition of capi _ 
if he decides for labor. ; 


Counting Made Easy 


E ARE informed that our friends, the field spor 

men, viewing with alarm the rapid decrease | 
shotgunnen-futter, are contemplating radical action 
remedy. They propose to make a census of the remaini | 
American game. We are to know not only how ah 
devastating hawks and crows and pelicans and eats q 
kingfishers we have, but also how many bobwhite qu 
and ruffed grouse and rabbits and squirrels and sparro. 
and meadow larks. | i 
It is an excellent idea, and one not without precede: 

It will be recalled that certain bureaus of the Nation 
Government united a couple of years ago in making — 
count of the Yellowstone elk. The elk were decreasing, al _ 
cows and sheep were increasing round them. Obvious _ 
the way to save the elk was to count them ; and therefo 
they were gravely counted. We believe that the result We 
very satisfactory to all parties concerned, except possili| | 
the elk themselves. The cows and sheep might thereaft| 
increase, the elk thereafter might decrease; but we ha! 
done our duty. We had counted the game, ‘ 
We beg leave to point out to our friends in the Depar 
ment of Agriculture that their count was made too soc j 
and under difficulties which might have been avoided. Ni ; 
So irreverent as to doubt the accuracy of a count of certai 
thousands of live elk on the hoof, we must insist that th} 
count could have been much more easily and aceuratel ‘ 
made had the Government waited until the elk were dea 
A dead elk piled up on the station platform is so much mol | 
apt to hold still while he is being counted. i 
Two thousand elk, dead ones, were counted at Gardine 
Station, Montana, at the north edge of Yellowstone Park 
during one month of the fall of 1919, when a prematur | 
snowstorm had driven them out of the high range. Th 
Montana season is made long, so that every settler cal 
get his elk, | 
All along that line—a line of forced and unnatural migra | 
tion—the sound of rifle fire was continuous for weeks, A_ 
this writing the full tale of the killing is not yet done. Bu’ 
surely two thousand elk already counted are enough t 
clinch our argument that our census takers should haw 
waited. They will not need to wait long now before they 
can get the exact count of the elk. | 
Of course if this country really cares to save the last ell’ 
herd there is just one way in which it ean be done: The 
Greater Yellowstone Park extension must go south as far 
as the Buffalo Fork in the J ackson’s Hole country. This 
would partially provide winter range if the domestic ani- 
mals were cleared out sufficiently to leave grass for the elk. 
This extension alone would not be enough. Additional 
range must come out of some future adjustment of the 
balance between the domestic animals and game. We call 
raise domestic animals elsewhere, but we cannot raise elk 
elsewhere in any numbers, It is a problem in horse sense, 


and requires no watchmaking mind for understanding. _ 
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Now Himsetf Was Walking Round His Mate as She Mended and Mothered the Grief of the Cub 


ARVER, the young Englishman of the forest reserve, 
whose experience with the deadly karait has been 
told, was returned by his department to the moun- 
station above Carlin’s bungalow near Murree. He 
given a native deputy, who occupied Beattie’s little 
Lacross thesummit. Carver was rather slow rounding- 
ter the tragedy and had been permitted for several 
s to remain below for week-ends at the Deal bunga- 
Skag’s work among the wild animals had become 
sely interesting to him. It had been the wedge of 
acquaintance on the top rock that first day when 
discussed the little venomed one together. The 
ishman had never particularly developed his latent 
“ledge of animal lore, but unquestionably had a way 
the little creatures which fascinated the American 
‘than any hunter’s prowess. Skag walked up the path 
‘arly morning and joined Carver at the karait’s rock 
‘e it was warmed in the sun. 
“he little beggars took themselves off after Beattie and 
mother had it out together,’ Carver explained. 
» spoke lightly enough, but the death of his senior 
x had dug into the very center of his vitality, so that 
is almost a miracle that he fully regained his faculties 
1. Even now he had a way of looking off into the dis- 
2 when left alone too long that had warned Carlin of 
eed for companionship. So Skag stood by closely but 
trusively, joining him up at the station at least one 
in the midweek. 
ind you haven’t seen the baby karaits since the 
ier left them?’’ he was saying. 
Vot a wiggle.” 
\nd what about the rest of the outfit?” 
(ou mean her mate?” Carver asked. 
ves.” 
Never was here,” Carver remarked. “Away on for- 
business. Off ang on for eighteen months I saw her. 
e she hatched a liandful of little blue eggs, and pres- 
r you’d see the young fiends following her round. She 
d open her throat for them to leap into if I went too 
. But I never saw their father.” 


For a long time the two men looked away across the 
valley to the slopes of the great mountain that commanded 
the eye from almost any position in Murree and vicinity. 
The midslopes were mainly a tight weave of green, broken 
by occasional great forest trees. The crags began farther 
toward the summit. 

Carver spoke: 

“Tf you watch long enough you will see bear—black 
bear—in that big brown patch where the grade is easy.” 

He pointed across the valley to a spot on the great 
mountain slightly below their present eminence. The easy 
grade that he spoke of was like a big knob on the mountain 
side. 

Its upper surface looked as if it had been burned or 
trampled recently. 

Skag settled himself comfortably, as if to say his fault 
was rarely in not looking long enough for an object, but 
Carver observed that it was his experience that the bears 
only appeared afternoons. 

“How far is it over there to the knob?” the American 
asked. 

‘Nine or ten miles air-line.”’ 

“And the paths?” 

“We keep them open after a fashion. I’m supposed to 
ride over there once a fortnight.” 

“A full day’s ride?” Skag questioned. 

“Yes, and another to get back,’’ Carver replied. 

“You say a horse can handle himself up and beyond the 
bear knob?”’ 

The other nodded. 

“T’m expecting a horse in a few days. Ian Deal has an 
Arab he wants me to use. We’re staying in Murree three 
months longer. I never really got acquainted with bears— 
even in captivity.” 

Carver relished the possibility of an excursion and set 
himself to prevent Skag’s interest suffering from neglect. 

“That knob has been the summer place for one family of 
bears for a generation, according to the natives. They say 
that the old sire is losing his morals—that the mother can’t 
live with him in cub time. For three or four seasons, the 


natives say, there have been two young in the family— 
then presently one is missing. The old girl has managed 
to raise only one for three seasons.” 

“Does the male destroy the other one?”’ 

“Evidence circumstantial.’”’ Carver said whimsically. 
“T’m telling you how it looks to the natives and from this 
distance across the valley. I’m their nearest white neigh- 
bor, you understand.” 

“The mother must have her work pretty well cut out to 
save one cub, if the old one is really ugly.” 

‘A native young man studying for the Christian minis- 
try informed me seriously that the father bear was an un- 
natural parent. We really need to look into the matter.” 

They watched the distant knob for a long time as they 
talked without a movement being noted there. Skag 
started down the path toward Murree, saying: “A real 
investigation calls for a close-up anyway. But tell me, 
could one use a dog on a trip like this?” 

“An objectionable dog,’”’ Carver answered. ‘‘ Certainly 
not Nels.”’ 

“ec Why? 9? 

“No dog would stand a show with a full-grown black 
bear of the Hills. I’d hate to see a man-dog like Nels 
hugged to death by a cub-killer.” 


Among the various things to ride on the face of the earth 
Skag had tried many. He had done real camel service— 
days of travel from dawn to dusk, days that forgot them- 
selves in more days. You don’t know what a camel is from 
a ride or two. Everything in a man, even the structure of 
his being, hates and cries out against the camel-thing in a 
period between the first few sittings, while the novelty 
lasts, and the real adjustment which requires weeks of 
caravan life. A man has to be born again, at least to be 
made over on the outside, to strike the rhythm for a long 
caravan stretch. The camel smell dies out from sheer 
familiarity; camel sounds cease to be heard because they 
have worn the delicacy off the eardrum through repetition. 
A sort of soft insanity takes the body and mind of a white 
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man before he is camel-broke. Nothing in reason could 
ever give to the lurch or parry the pitch of the camel 
stride. 

And Skag had been present on a racing elephant. It is 
hard to urge the usual captive hathi up into his real speed, 
but in certain cases it can be done. Gunpath Rao had 
actually run with Skag in his howdah. It had taken the 
marvelous young prince of the Hurdah stockades nearly 
twenty-four hours to get his gears to high speed, but in 
that final rousing the result was so fast that anything but 
an elephant or a locomotive would have left the ground for 
more than safety intervals. The tendency is markedly to 
rise in velocity like that. 

Days with the circus had not permitted Skag to miss 
many experiences in the way of sitting creatures even 
partially designed to carry men and boys—mules, llamas, 
zebras, even a boy-loving old bull moose. And yet one of 
the real external joys of his life was to step into the saddle 
of the black Arab Ian Deal had sent. 

In that first half hour in the mountains he knew what 
riding really meant. The Arab squared his shoulders 
when warmed to full 
trot on a straight 
stretch of road, arched 
his neck and folded up 
and under his front 
hoofs with a rhythm 
and power that filled 
the man with exulta- 
tion and broke a seal 
somewhere in his chest, 
letting in more life. 

Three or four miles 
away on the rolling 
roads he had a clearer 
sense than ever before 
what life meant—the 

-joy of it—of what life 
might be made, and 
the great pulsing zest 
of physical well-being. 
The heat and magnet- 
ism surged up to him 
from under the saddle 
and from the mane 
and shoulders. It was 
like the dance. He 
knew that the mount 
loved it as he did and 
was changing great 
drafts of cool moun- 
tain air into bridled 
action but unbridled 
joy. 

“*T have ridden 
always,” he told Car- 
lin as he came out 
from the bath a little 
later—“‘ridden many 
mounts not half so 
bad, but I never quite 
knew what a horse 
could be until to-day. 
Why, Carlin, I couldn’t 
let the groom take 
care of him when we 
came in. I had to rub 
him down myself, and 
this Arab prince 
seemed aware that it 
was a privilege.” 

She sat down, not 
laughing aloud, but 
smiling as if trying to 
hold him in his present 
joy and not break in 
upon further words. 


He was riding with 
Carver along the nar- 
row, tangled, winding 
paths on the way up 
toward bear knob. 
They carried blanket 
rolls, saddlebags well 
stocked and grain for 
a sparse three days’ 
feeding. The grade was 
easier than it appeared 
from the lesser summit 
across the valley. 
There were aisles be- 
tween thegreatdeodars 
where the shade was 
so dense that there was 
little or no small 
growth below. They 
would halt from the 


The Two Emerged Together Into the Area Side by Side, 


sheer joy of the silence and say nothing to each other, after 
the manner of men; halt in that cathedral dimness until 
the spell was broken by a bird song, every vibration of 
every note clear as an etching. In one of these colonnades 
of majestic trees Carver stopped at length. 

“There’s no better place for a camp than this,’’ he said. 
“The bear knob is directly above. We can’t leave the 
horses any nearer their premises.” 

“You spoke of a spring,’ Skag said. 

“Just a little ahead in a tangle of vines. We’re near 
enough with the horses. You see, the bears come down to 
drink.” : 

They picketed, then did some steep bits of climbing 
among the crags to reach the knob. That which had 
looked like a tiny kitchen garden from across the valley 
was now before their eyes, a sunburned, semiopen stretch 
of several acres. Rock was very close to the surface, many 
bowlders jutting through. Trees were sparse and low be- 
cause of the shallow soil. Thickets and berry bushes 
skirted the edges of the open area, and among the great rock 
piles in the center were many possibilities for natural dens. 
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Still Quietly Feeding Across the Knob 


Crossing Toward the Mother, 
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After three hours in a screened thicket that comma\ 
the main surface of the knob, Carver slowly reache f 
his right ankle and drew it out from under him, using ) 
hands. He placed the long leg straight on the grou}; 
front and went after the other. With pained face he Wi 
for the blood to flow into the sleeping members. The} 
drew out his watch and held it to Skag, pointing witl} 
pressive finger at the hours that had passed. 

Skag smiled. The sunlight was in and through n 
His eyelids were lowered a trifle sleepily, but that hil 
expressed the look of them. The eyes themselyes 
different—their look somehow out of physical focus } 
pupil dilated slightly, as if centered upon a film or shi) 
too faint for the optic nerve quite to delineate. A 
had changed his position twenty times; Skag not 3; 
than once an hour. Moreover he had not been consi \ 
of strain, and Carver was exhausted. 

“You can have ’em,’”’? he whispered monotono 
“Why, I’d rather have a stroll down on the mountain j 
than a whole pageant of bears! I’d rather have a cigai} 
than a three-ringed circus of assorted bears. Also I x 

tea—strong, red, | 
boiled tea, made o; i 
spring water—r} 
than any esser, 
knowledge or re; 
tion about High } 
bears.” 

Skag held his s); 
The other slid hir | 
back out of sight, 

Creatures of the | 
move in myster | 
ways. It waspast;j 
afternoon and full | 
hour after Caryer j 
before the den of r | 
gave forth any | 
There was a mor} 
when a certain g | 
owed entrance | 
empty, and the ne | 
was filled. There | 
a field of sun glaré 
tween Skag’s eyes | 
the blotch of sha; 
which had bea, 
darker and was 
taking form. 

The old dame § 
standing there, Sk s 
mind must haye - 
jected theimageat | 
because of the 1} 
waiting. But certa / 
she was standing t]: 
now in thin faded ‘i 
and full late-sum 7 
fatness. Then she |, 
It was easy for 
She quietly rolled bt 
like a rag doll wit! 
head of cotton stuf 
and a body which «+ 
cealed a billiard |. 
She didn’t even r\ 
but the little chap | 
to roll over and sh? 
himself to be sure? 
was all out of the) 
after squeezing tb 
her in the doorwaj| 

There was an ini} 
val in silence while ? 
cub further tried h - 
self out in front and} 
mother with fol | 
hands surveyed } 
remains of the d) 
Then suddenly she13 
bowled over from } 
hind—complete’ 
sprawled and wall! 
on—and now stand { 
in front of her él 
towering over her §} 
was Himself. Lifey 
very real and blithe 
Skag, watching in | 
thicket not more tk 
seventy yards awi 

Inthenexttwohoi 
the two grown bei 
fed from the fringes’ 
= _— thicket on the kn 
There were berries 4 

(Conctuded on 
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“Sorry I must rout you, Mr. Ox 

But something you ve about you, Mr. Ox 
Is wanted at our party 
To make it extra hearty 

We cannot do without you, Mr. Ox.” 


Don’t miss this tempting treat 


One chief benefit of good soup is in having 
it fit the meal and the occasion. 


When you want an especially hearty and 
tempting feature, at the beginning of your 
menu, don’t overlook Campbell’s Ox Tail 
Soup. 

There is nothing more acceptable and 
satisfying. 

The marrowysliced joints and rich nourishing 
broth are blended with tender diced carrots, 
sweet yellow turnips, a purée made from whole 
tomatoes, celery, parsley and plenty of 
strength-giving barley. 

We add a slight touch of leek and onion, 
choice spices and just enough flavoring to 
make it “delicious”. 


And that is what you are sure to say. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 

bark and various podded seeds, which is gar- 
den truck for the big slow-feeding hiber- 
nators—hours of sniffing and threshing and 
pawing over to make a meal. Meanwhile 
the baby had no such trouble. He was warm 
fed before emerging from the den. This was 
still his mother’s affair anyway. All the 
shift he had to make for himself was in the 
spirit of exploration and discovery. He 
found the world enticing from all angles and 
hadn’t any particular use for alarm. That 
was left to the elders also. 

He became infested with briers and 
squealed for his mother to come. She 
combed and carded him patiently enough 
until he did it again. Then she stood him on 
his head and thumped. Presently he sat 
down on his elbows and pawed into a de- 
cayed log. When he was tired with one 
little padded mit he tried the other. It was 
some distance from Skag’s screen, but the 
man now sensed what the end would be. 

Red ants! They were doubtless swarm- 
ing over the little chap before his absorp- 
tion was broken. It would take some time 
for them to penetrate his inner coat, but 
penetrating is what red ants do best. 

The little bear sat up and screwed his 
head round as if listening to himself. Then 
he stretched high on all claws looking back 
at different angles. The red ants had pene- 
trated. They were connecting with pure 
tender cub meat at the roots of a thousand 
hairs. One small son became so intensely 
occupied with himself that for a moment he 
forgot to make sounds. Never before in all 
his interesting life had so many things been 
the matter with him at once. He gota sort 
of head spin working and out of the dusty 
shine of it Skag presently heard his screams. 

At this point the mother bear crossed the 
knob. 

Moreover she came with purpose. She 
appeared to interpret the trouble from the 
nature of the screams. Past doubt she 
knew that log. 

There ‘are heroic treatments for Hima- 
layan red ants. A gas tank is good, or a 
leap from a pier. Not having these at hand, 
the mother first of all broke the head spin 
and snatched the small one from the ant 
city and environs. Then she puddled and 
pestled him for many minutes in deep dust 
and took him to her heart. 

“Carlin would appreciate that,’ Skag 
muttered softly, letting out a long breath. 

Now Himself was walking round his 
mate as she mended and mothered the grief 
of the cub. From a distance he appeared 
actually concerned and attentive, but Skag 
had seen him emerge from the den over 
her body—she taking the count after his 
wallop from behind. Also he had not put 
out of mind the bad record concerning this 
parent which Carver had taken from the 
natives—the missing cubs and the gossip 
that involved extended estrangements 
between him and his mistress. Yet she 
seemed to hold no grudge against him now 
nor any alarm. 

This mystery deepened. She plumped 
the infant down and went about her feeding. 
The little chap grieved a bit, finding him- 
self alone, and scratched himself resent- 
fully from various rests. But presently the 
broad sun-bright world took him again and 
he set out for a long walk—this time 
straight in Skag’s direction. 

He couldn’t have been more than three 
months old. He was very black and round 
and perfect—still a soft one, in baby teeth 
and baby fuzz—so perfectly healthy that 
neither dirt nor grief could long adhere. 
He merely took the essence of his adven- 
tures, shedding the bumps and messes with 
a kind of winged ease—the plan of the uni- 
verse being for joy, as he read it. Every 
passing wind fluffed and groomed him. 
Only occasionally, he stopped to scratch, 
trying a new method. 

On he came in increasing delight in him- 
self, alternating two and four feet, and very 
friendly with the ground. And now his 
figure was lost in the bushes not forty feet 
away from Skag’s screen. The man’s eyes 
were called presently across the knob to 
where one of the large bears was standing, 
head and shoulders above the smali growth 
on that side. The great head moved slowly 
round, plainly searching the open for the 
little one. This was the old male evincing 
sudden concern for the cub. 

Slowly and one-pointedly he crossed the 
area more or less in the small steps of the 
straying one. The point to Skag just now 
was how near the old one would come 
to him before finding the cub. Across 
the knob he saw the mother bear rise to 
her haunches. She could not have missed 
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the purpose of her lord. Apparently she 
approved of it, for she dropped down and 
quietly resumed her feeding. 

This to Skag was extraordinary, but he 
was by no means so occupied in the tension 
of the predicament as not to take a good 
look at the sire as he approached. Large, 
rotund, but with beaming countenance, as 
utterly far from anything malignant in ap- 
pearance as a sun-bear toy. There was 
something of the aspect of an old doctor 
about him, one who had done so many good 
things for people for so many years as actu- 
ally to have forgotten any other way to live. 

The baby bear was very close, and his 
father might be expected to sense an in- 
trusion before he reached the cub. Skag 
held himself quietly in hand, not moving a 
muscle, putting away the panic impulses of 
the mind one after another. The big bear 
halted at the edge of the thicket, sniffed, 
his manner changing to a sort of puzzled 
concern, but not in the least aggressive. 
There were low sounds in his throat, but 
far from growls. His son heard them, but 
this hedged-thicket life was quite as ab- 
sorbing as outside. He was not in the least 
minded to go without force. The other 
sniffed querulously and plunged in. There 
was a squeal, but not from pain; rather the 
plaint of one dragged away from delightful 
activity. The two emerged together into 
the area side by side, crossing toward the 
mother, still quietly feeding across the knob. 


Skag saw the gleam of firelight as he 
entered the darkness under the deodars. 
Carver had supper ready and the horses 
were feeding in grain bags. 

“That’s amuch-maligned old male,” Skag 
muttered a second time. ‘I’m not saying 
he’s above having wicked spells now and 
then, but he doesn’t look the part. Noth- 
ing meat-fed about his eyes.” 

“‘He has a season’s work mapped out to 
undo his reputation with the natives,” 
Carver said. 

“T’m far from sure he’s what they think,” 
Skag added quietly. 

“But you say he knocked the madam 
down when he cared to come out.” 

“Yes, and stepped on her. But I’ve 
been thinking that might be mere house- 
hold usage in the High Hills. She didn’t 
hold it against him. I’m far from sure he’s 
a cub killer. He crossed the knob to collect 
the straying youngster and the mother 
went unconcernedly on with her feeding on 
the far side. Moreover, the cub himself 
isn’t afraid of his father.’ 

There was little sleep that night. There 
were sounds from the spring not to be in- 
terpreted. Skag had felt it necessary to 
tie the Arab short lest he burn himself on 
a long tether. He had been well grained 
since he could not pick any feed in the 
night, but he shivered as he stood, not with 
cold but with restlessness. Carver inti- 
mated that there were disadvantages about 
using a drawing-room mount for field work, 
but Skag surprised him by turning the 
Arab loose altogether. 

Now the black one came even closer to 
their fire, instead of straying, and Skag felt 
the sweat of fear upon him. Carver was 
inclined to regard him as a bit oversensitive 
from prolonged and perfect stable care, but 
Skag knew something strange was in the 
air. He tried to listen with the same keen 
apprehension that the stallion did; tried to 
get the meaning from the winds that 
brought a troubling message to the keener 
nostrils of his mount. 

The next morning Skag minutely ex- 
amined the spring. It was too leafy and 
tangled for him to discover any secrets, and 
where the water flowed under the vines all 
but the pebbles had been washed away. 
In the afternoon he went with Carver to 
the screen, but a second time the English- 
man used up_his inclination to wait before 
the bears appeared. Skag had had two 
hours of his sort of quiet sport and was 
more than ever convinced of the benefi- 
cence of the old male, when he thought he 
heard a shot and ery from someone far be- 
low. The bears were across the area and it 
was safe for him to leave. 

Camp was strange even at a distance. 
The afternoon was still luminous, though 
the sun had gone down behind the big 
mountain. He missed the horses from 
under their tree. Carver did not answer 
his call. The Arab’s halter shank was 
broken at the knot and the long tether of 
Carver’s beast was gone, picket and all. 
Ashes and embers of the fire, now cold, had 
been threshed over the camp. There was 
blood upon the ground. All the play was 
gone from the still upper spaces; the clutch 
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of grim finality was at Skag’s heart. Was it 
Carter? Was it the Arab? - 
Chilled and bewildered, Skag followed 


the spattered trail down the slopes, know- , 


ing he would not have far to go, because of 
the extent of the black-red waste upon the 
stones. And now queerly enough a certain 
pale hopeless look recurred to him from 
Carver’s face. It was a haunting sense of 
secret failure which Skag had never ana- 
lyzed before, but it roved unmistakably 
now like a ghost before his eyes—the face 
of a man whose luck has been bad so long 
that he has come to expect no better. Skag 
wondered coldly why Carver’s hidden weak- 
ness came te him now. This wasn’t man 
blood. There was too much of it, if no 
other reason. 

And now hesaw thehump on the ground— 
a sudden revelation in the shadowed green. 
The strange laxity of a body in death al- 
ways causes a start. It touched familiarly 
some inner sense quicker than the registra- 
tion of the eye. The flanks were lying to- 
ward him. It was Carver’s pony—the head 
pulled forward to the knees. The throat 
was slashed open, the shoulders torn on 
each side, the spine laid open above the 
kidneys. The picture of what had occurred 
unfolded to Skag. The throat had been 
opened at the first stroke. That had hap- 
pened above at the camp. The pony had 
broken loose and raced down slope until he 
fell. The thing had come with him. 

The thing had not fed, unless a blood 
drinker. Perhaps it had been frightened 
away by Carver after the kill was made. 
And Carver had doubtless followed the Arab. 

Now Skag’s eyes as he stood in intense 
silence caught a sudden speckled brightness 
above and tothe right of the camp near the 
spring. It was a flash of mysterious gold 
light in the shadow—hardly like a body, 
but sinister in effect. Skag stood a moment 
longer, but saw nothing. Then with utmost 
stealth he made his way back along the 
ugly trail to the camp and above, circling 
round to a position above the spring, keep- 
ing covered in thicket but clear of the low- 
branched trees. 

The bears had come down to the water. 
Skag was certainly puzzled at this moment. 
That gold flash in the shadow had nothing 
to do with bears. He saw the two broad 
black backs in the darkening green where 
the water washed the stones. He stared 
that way for several seconds trying to lo- 
cate the cub. Then the old bears lifted 
their heads to peer over the thickets. They 
were looking for the cub too. The mother 
grunted impatiently. Skag could tell it 
was she by the waistline. 

Now the two little curved front paws ap- 
peared, going somewhere, from the thick 
tangle round the spring to the open under 
the deodars toward camp. He had ex- 
plored the thicket by the spring and found 
it tiresome. He approved of the broad dim 
aisles before him. Possibly there were en- 
ticing flavors in the air from the remains 
of the man camp. The mother grunted 
loudly again, but this only quickened the 
call abroad. Skag wasn’t in the mood for 
this sort of thing. The bears might go 
back to the knob as soon as they liked this 
once. The man wanted Carver—word from 
Carver and the Arab, and the meaning of 
the thin gold flash in the shadows. 

Right then he got it—an apparition in 
gold and brown—a huge cat thing from 
the thicket below the spring, sleuthing the 
baby bear. This was Skag’s first look at the 
jaguar in India, as hard to find as the planet 
Mercury with the naked eye, the most 
secret and skulking of the great cats. Now 
the vile head moved roundly as he watched 
and stalked the cub—in a sort of half circle 
on a swivel that caught—all the blood- 
thirst and hate and secrecy of the jungle in 
the movement—lemon-green eyes of that 
cold which is on the other side of death, and 
writhing lips. The jaguar was mad and 
careless. He had failed to kill the night 
before. He had made a day kill just now 
and been driven away. 

Skag suddenly loved that baby bear like 
the child of an old neighbor. The little 
chap was making straight for the man 
camp and one of its parents at least was 
still back at the spring. Skag had a pistol, 
but it is characteristic that his fingers 
reached first for a stone. 

His movement to throw—and only the 
hand was visible—was caught by the cat 
before the stone left his fingers. The stone 
went wide. To the surprise of Skag, the 
beast crouched and held his place. Now 
the baby bear turned and there was a bleat- 
ing cry from the red mouth—utterly 
startled and hopeless. The big cat was 
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flattened to spring—the ears rub! 
the whole figure seemingly fa 
great wind. ; 
Just at this instant Skag stood 
a second time he broke the concen: 
the killer that faced him fifty yards 


And then the roar. That in itse 
revelation from the animal world, , 
short. It was low as a grunt and yi) 
that impossible pitch, ripping fort}, 
bringing the heart of the mountain yy 

Skag’s standing up that instant ha, 
the jaguar’s eyes long enough to gi | 
great male bear advantage for his cha’ 
vast hurling forth from the thicket, T 
uar, caught too abruptly to run, tum 
did not rise—hugging the ground likes 
tile, his body in a half curve like a sei} 
He reeled over on his back as the bess 
and folded him in. And now the oy 
screamed with pain. It was like tak; 
his chest two hundred pounds of 1j 
metal—metal that must be crushe 
and very quickly before it burned tox 
To Skag from the distance it seema I 
the bear was insanely threshing hy 
upon the ground. When he rose at |; } 
gold-brown shadowy thing dropped, 
him and lay soft and stretched. . 

Skag’s eyes hurt from straining th 
the shadows. The mother went to hy) 
and helped to cleanse his wounds, |} 
his huge head in one paw and presi; 
against her neck as she washed the h 
slash across his face. For many mj 
she worked, the little chap coming) 
and watching with a dutiful atti det 
gether strange. Night intervened |; 
Skag heard the three pass the spri 
their way up to the knob. | 

Skag meant only to pause at ea 
enough to build a fire. It might a 
help Carver in, but the young Er 
man’s hail was heard as the first smok 

They looked at each other for a ma 
silenced by so much to say. 

“Your Arab is doubtless running 
Carver remarked. ‘No chance to ¢0 | 
with him, so I hurried in.” ( 

He sank down, dropping his head} 
saddle roll. His voice was very wei | 
he went on: ’ 

“Tt was strange—just staged to i 
man’s nerve,” he muttered. ‘Why, i 
tee, the thing couldn’t have looked d ¢ 
I was on the slope coming down to 2 
from your screen just as the jaguar dr i 
from a tree branch to my pony’s 
Both horses broke loose and the bis 
rode my pony down the mountain. 11 
the ghastly unforgetable part—to bet k 
by that thing until he fell.” a | 

“‘T saw that it must have been like | 
Skag answered, remembering the 
shoulders and back. “And then yo 

“Just one shot, altogether out 
as the beast stood over the fall 
He vanished. There was nothi 
after that but go after the Arab 

“That’s a bad cat,” Skag n 
“Possibly watched us all night fre 
these trees. Yes, it was his tainti 
that disrupted the mount.” 

Carter shivered, vetoing any 
supper. 

““No, you wouldn’t be able to 
Arab back here,” Skag added. “ 
blood on the ground and that th 
below.” : 

“What thing—you mean the po 
Carver asked wearily. D) 

“‘No, the cub killer,”’ Skag sai 

“‘Is—is the old father bear lyi 


‘No, and the father bear is n 
killer, but a most natural and 
parent. I mean that bad cat you 
You spoiled his gorge from the pk 
he went after the cub bear just a 
utes ago. Bear family was do 
spring, you see.” & 

“Carver,” Skag added, “‘theren 
a straighter or quicker finish for 
cat, but I think I’ll feel better im 
head when that bear roar dies 0 
roar when he charged—and the 
that followed.” 

They had to wait for daylight 
the mountain. The Arab had not go 
to Murree, but met them on open 
a half mile down the path—used 
but not seriously harmed. 

“I think he would have co 
camp,” Skag said, ‘‘except for th 
the air.” rk 

Carver did not answer, and Skag @ 
with a smile: ‘I’m sorry about that!) 
little beast of yours, but for the rest-| 
been a rich two days.” ‘ heel 
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Wyoming stops to 


; YOMING stepped out of his 

largest coal mine (yes, Wy- 
oming’s original coal supply totalled 
over four hundred billion tons) and 
stopped to light a White Owl cigar. 
‘fA lot of your wealth, like mine, is 
out of sight, eh MontanaP ”’ 

“*You’re right,’’ came the reply be- 
tween puffs of smoke, ‘‘but mine runs 
more to copper with some gold and 
silver, though I have coal mines, too.”’ 


‘“‘There’s another thing we both 


chat with Montana 


have that’s out of sight,’’ Wyoming 
went onto say. ‘“‘In fact all the States 
have them.”’ 

“I know,” was the reply, ““White 
Owl and Owl Cigars. You can’t 
beat them for dependability.” 

** 2K ** 


This dependability all the States are 
talking about is not mere chance. It is 
because of the $3,000,000 leaf reserve 
which the General Cigar Co., Inc., 
never allows to run low. 
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DEALERS: 


If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 


QBenrercal Cigar. Cor, wo. 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


WHITE 
OWL 
3 for 25c 


gc for 1 
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Classes 


N EUROPE there are two classes—the com- 
il mon people and the nobility. Between the 
two a great gulf is fixed. Before the war we 
nursed a great and illogical respect for the nobility. Our 
histories were full of their exploits and their praise. Our 
fiction pictured their charm, their surpassing culture, 


their inbred superiority. 


Superiority must be relative. The nobility was and is 
superior to the other class on whose labor it thrived and 
perpetuated itself. It had little to do except to remain 
and feel superior. 

The common people—so very common in Europe—are 
indeed a lower class. They dwell in filth and rest content 
as hosts of innumerable vermin. The cootie of the trenches 
was not a new acquaintance to them. He had been a part 
of their existence long enough to rank as an institution. 

This lower class of poverty-ridden Europe, when trans- 
planted to the clean air of America, forms our lower class. 
We have nothing native bred that can fairly be compared 
with it. 

Above it—and careful to keep very far above it—is our 
great middle class. The middle class is America. It does 
the skilled labor and handles the commerce and furnishes 
the ideals that make America a great nation. And this 
middle class, with its homes and its high ambitions, its 
education, its good manners, its wholesome thought and 
clean living, is in all respects save that of ostentation and 
overbearing manner a replica of Europe’s upper crust of 
nobility. 

Our upper class, if we have an upper class, has no more 
than a surface superiority—another coat of varnish made 
possible by a greater income, an air of superiority that is 
but the pride of ownership, a poise peculiar to those who 
possess the comfortable knowledge that they have the 
world by the tail. 

Mistaken judgment about the probable activities of the 
stock market transforms our upper class into a part of the 
middle class, and if in that lower region it appears more 
wholesome it is only because its nose is kept closer to the 
grindstone. 


Gratitude 


RATITUDE is seldom temperate. It usually slops 

over and becomes a bore. Ingratitude is more dignified 
if less commendable. A proud man knows nothing of 
gratitude. When served or favored he assumes that he has 
incurred an obligation—nothing more. At the first oppor- 
tunity he will discharge the obligation and become a free 
man. Meanwhile he has no feeling in the matter except a 
mild resentment that he should be a debtor. 

Others with less pride and a lower conception of honor 
fawn upon a benefactor and irritate him with honeyed words 
while nursing the same degree of resentment. 

Yet others lacking both pride and honor—for the one 
virtue is largely dependent on the other—feel neither grati- 
tude nor resentment and have no interest in the situation 
save a sense of satisfaction that they have found a new 
source of supply. They know, these shrewd parasites, that 
one benefaction disposes the benefactor to another. 
Charity runs in grooves. It is but another of our habits. 

Having found a source of supply, they husband and tend 
it with words of humility and appreciation too eloquent 
to be genuine, and in the course of time come to believe 
that they have valid title to a portion of the benefactor’s 
goods and chattels. 

One should not condemn them too quickly. They have 
offered their misery in the markets of charity, found a 
buyer and are now but making an effort to give him the 
worth of his money. 

For benefactors, let us confess, have mixed motives. 
One gives to supply a need where ten give to win their own 
approval, and these ten enjoy their own approval more if 
they have in addition an outpouring of grateful words from 
those to whom they give. The mendicant who grovels in 
the dirt and calls heaven to witness his gratitude has 
knowledge of human nature and is but giving value re- 
ceived in a coin his benefactor desires. 

Some visit the poor to serve the poor. Others—and I 
fear their number is larger—visit the poor that they may 
shed tears in empty flour barrels, find in that exercise a 
delightful consciousness of piety and come away with 
gratitude in their hearts because God has recognized their 
superior deserts and filled their flour barrels to overflowing. 

I do not know that gratitude is debasing. Certainly it 
is not ennobling. It is at best no more than a form of 
humility and as a general rule no proper man can be 
humble except before the throne of heaven. 

If I toss a coin to a hungry beggar I do not desire his 
thanks. They belittle him and embarrass me. I am con- 
tent in the knowledge that he will eat. The gift was not 
prompted by pity but by an understanding of the simple 
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physiological fact that an empty stomach clamors for 
victuals. To show his appreciation let him fill the stomach. 

So with larger charities. I realize that misfortune, the 
handicap of birth and a faulty economic system place 
many in need. Those who have are under an obligation to 
share with those who have not. An obligation is a debt to 
be paid, not an opportunity to harvest gratitude. 

Men interpret gratitude as a form of flattery. If you 
would have flattery spend your money for a press agent. 
Don’t give it to the poor in an effort to wring gratitude 
from their affliction. 


Neighbors 


M* NEIGHBOR across the street has a drove of unruly 
boys. They make his life a burden. He can’t handle 
them. They recognize his authority by keeping a safe 
distance from him, but they grant him no obedience. He 
has my sympathy, but his home affairs are none of my 
business. 

The boys are no respecters of property at home or 
abroad. They break down my fences, invade my orchard, 
assault my children and laugh at me behind my back. 
My natural dignity argues against an effort to catch and 
chastise them. Anyway, I have tried it and failed to come 
up with them. Do I therefore compose my soul in pa- 
tience and submit to each new indignity and depredation 
in the hope that my neighbor may in the course of time get 
control of his boys and lead them in paths of righteous- 
ness? Decidedly I do not. 

I quit my affairs and seek my neighbor. And when I 
have him backed into a corner I speak substantially as 
follows: 

“Neighbor, you are a good fellow sore beset and you 
have all the sympathy I am capable of generating. But 
sympathy doesn’t rebuild my fences, heal the bruises on 
my children or put the apples back on my trees. Your 
boys are a scourge. They afflict me. It is true that I am 
stronger than they and it might be that I could run them 
down and administer the punishment they so sorely need. 
But you are their natural boss. Keeping them in the 
straight and narrow is your job, not mine. You are re- 
sponsible for them. And I shall hold you responsible. If 
they again annoy me I shall find a large and efficient club 
and massage your head just back of the left ear. It is up 
to you.” 

That would be hard talk for one neighbor to give an- 
other, but patience ceases to be a virtue one-half of a split 
second after it fails to work. 

This is a fairy tale, of course. And the moral is that 
there are more than several ways to handle the Mexican 
situation. 


Greatness 


Hees is very kind to great men. It mentions their 
large successes and spectacular failures, quotes their 
few witty or sage remarks and assumes a charitable ignor- 
ance concerning their small follies, their childish losses of 
temper about trivial matters, their absurd superstitions, 
their seasons of pouting. 

Great men were mere humans who possessed one talent 
that lifted them above the common level of their times or 
who were cast up by the force of a circumstance they did 
not fashion or understand. 

Great men of our own times are of the same clay. Each 
of them attained place by a little triumph and thereafter 
was established in his greatness by the dignity of his office. 

As one approaches great men they diminish in size. 

At a distance we judge them by their few great moments 
in action or by their round-bodied phrases, and their errors 
are sacrificed to our mania for hero worship. 

But as we draw near we observe their bowed legs, their 
bald heads, their unclean nails, their little vulgarities of 
manner and the patent shallowness of their little poses. 
How human they seem! Indeed, so great is the contrast 
between what one supposed them to be and what they 
really are that one is in danger of ranking them beneath 
the average mortal and wondering by what sorry jest of 
fate they arrived at eminence. 

Never examine the feet of your gods. Any satisfaction 
to your curiosity will almost certainly be at the expense of 
your illusions—and illusions are delightful company in a 
too practical world. 

The hills are green far away. Enjoy the emerald from a 
distance, content in the faith that a harmless delusion 
cannot in any case alter the facts. 

The great are not less than you thought them. Yourself 
is more than you think, 
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Thrift 


MERICANS have little acquaintance; 
thrift. Most of us spend too much ar t 

few of us who have learned to save spen| 
little. We are extremists by natural dispositio)| 
general practice. f 
The game of making money is great fun and is| 
gether wholesome if one make success the goal an} 
money itself but anincident. Making moneyis less re, 
able when it ceases to be a game and becomes an ol 
To make little or much, save a little, spend a litt] \ 
give much makes the proper man. When one has me 
million dollars he has had his money’s worth in the}, 
the game. Let him retain what he needs for further , 
ing and place the remainder where it can work for | 
the building of better and cleaner citizens. 
I can understand the selfish person who loves nk 
because he can pet himself with it. I can understay | 
vain person who loves money because he can use | 
decorate his person and make a show before his fe} 
But I cannot understand the person who loves moni | 
money’s sake. He is like the small boy who gatl, 
pocketful of pebbles and counts them his greatest tre: 
Thrift in moderation makes good citizens. The } 
who owns his home and has a bit laid up for the time « 
he shall no longer be able to earn is a conservatiy ; 
responsible citizen. He doesn’t follow after strange j { 
cal gods and he has no faith in salvation by destru j 
He is an anchor in atime of storm. 
The man who has no acquaintance with thrift, 
liability. He may be a good fellow in the sense that | 
very liberal in the matter of spending money for his} 
pleasure, but his job is his fortune and jobs are easy t ) 
He has little sense of responsibility. He may be fond | 
country because it affords him pleasures, but he feels ) 
he has no stake in it and it is not easy to love a prope) i 
which one has no interest. When speaking of politi i 
patriotism he does not say “we,” but “they.” 
The man who became enamored of thrift and, fors; j 
all other things, made it his god’is neither an anchor i 
liability. He is a pile of junk in the path of progress | 
is a file that takes and gives nothing in return. Hy 
poses everything that requires expenditure or a tax } 
His world is himself and contains only his posses‘ 
There is no virtue except temperance. Almost any 
thing becomes a vice when carried to excess. . 


| 


There may be a difference of opinion about Re i 
America, but there is no difference of opinion ai} 
Americans, | 


There is one consolation about our methods of | 
ducting public business. When all else fails we can a} 
common-sense methods. 


Of course it has occurred to you that the reason a1! 
strikes is because it works with its hands. 


Utopia is a land in which employees rush forwal | 
accept their share of a deficit. ; 


It will take long to Americanize folks who thin 1 
liberty in terms of vermin. 7 


f 

Act I, Scene One: Bum. Scene Two: Bomb. §# 
Three: Bam! Act II, Scene One:, Investigate. SI 
Two: Legislate. Scene Three: Procrastinate. . 


At that, the profiteers don’t seem any more eager ti 
the money than the suckers are to spend it. 


The more signs of democracy in Germany the f 
verboten signs. 


Those who bragged that they could drink or let it a 
were half right anyway. 


<=". 


- 
The more Heinie reads of industrial condition! 


America the less he worries about a future market foil 
goods. 


Private owners who are getting ready to receive i} 
their railroads are beginning to understand what Je 
means by her promise to return Shantung. 


In Utopia also the wife of the boss calls to spent! 
afternoon sewing with the wife of the janitor. 


Character is built by refusing to do:the things you} 
to do, 


A reactionary is one who sees in every reform a su 
effort to cut down his dividends. 


If men had to pay for the privilege of voting all of tin 
would vote. At present they pay for the privilege of i 
voting. 

I. W. W. are thickest out near the Pacific. Go w) 
young man, and blow up with the country. | 


t 
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Never jie Lane hare 


Just so; how natural it is for human beings 
to judge by impressions. We try to “‘size 
up’ a man by his handwriting on the en- 
velope, by his voice, by his waistcoats. It’s 
instinctive. We all do it. 


Now suppose it is your letterhead in his 
hand. Aren’t you glad it’s Systems Bond 
that is giving him that first impression— 
Systems Bond, which “‘crackles”’ so confi- 
dently in his grasp. There is something 
there besides mere paper—there’s a vitality 
that supports the substance of your letter. 


For Systems Bond is a rag-content paper 
—and loft-dried to boot. Tough and 
durable with its long rag fibres, Systems 


has the firm, close texture and rich finish 
that are the result of slow, natural season- 
ing. Beyond all this, Systems Bond is sold 
at a business man’s price—a price appreci- 
ated by the shrewd judge of values. 


Standardize on Systems—the unvarying bond 
paper. Ask your printer to use it on your next 
letterhead order. He knows Systems, and he 
can obtain for you, free, a copy of our book, 
“The Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper.” 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a compre- 
hensive group of papers—a grade for every Bond 
and Ledger need—all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and including the 


») well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and 


Manifest Marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York 


501 Fifth Avenue 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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it is my valued privilege to place before the 
American public. Such commendation, I 
am frank to confess, is dear and sweet to 
me; is, in fact, as is the bunch of carrots 
dangled before the donkey’s nose to keep 
him trotting. How far would any of us 
get if appreciation and approval did not 
help us on? I wonder! Yet, though they 
be so often praised, I would not venture to 
vaunt myself on those productions—for I 
do not recall anything I have ever done in 
the theater with which I have been entirely 
satisfied. If, however, my play producing 
does in fact justify that exceptional favor, 
the merit is due before and beyond every- 
thing else to willingness to work slowly and 
to try every act and scene and speech and 
line and word over and over and over again, 
until the best way is settled beyond perad- 
venture by demonstration. “Thorough” 
is everywhere the watchword of the wisest 
policy; but in my opinion when it comes to 
play producing it is “‘hoc, et preterea nihil.” 
Exhaust every resource. Leave nothing to 
chance. “‘Count nothing done while aught 
remains to do.’’ That, in my creed, the 
public is entitled to expect in play pro- 
ducing. Yet, if I may so say, it seems to me 
that in the present time in, say, seven in- 
stances out of every ten, plays are placed 
upon the stage with only about half the 
necessary rehearsals. Producers, it seems, 
will not take the time. 

I do not, of course, forget that the exi- 
gencies of management occasionally force 
hurried production. And I could not forget 
that this was so in earlier times as well as 
now, even if I wished to—because in my 
early days I presided at too many rapid-fire 
presentments. I recall, for example, that at 
the old Baldwin Theater in San Francisco, 
forty-odd years ago, we unexpectedly 
found ourselves in urgent need of a new 
Christmas piece and that to meet that need 
I first rewrote and adapted Watts Phillips’ 
old military spectacle called Not Guilty in 
less than a week, and then rehearsed and 
staged it in six days! Years afterward, by 
the way, when with dear Charley Frohman 
I made my first English venture at play 
producing, bringing out my The Heart of 
Maryland at the Adelphi Theater, London, 
it was meanly said of me that I had stolen 
my mechanical effects—the booming of 
cannon, the rumble of artillery trains in 
motion, the padding of horses’ hoofs on 
stone and turf and all the rest—from Secret 
Service. Not only did my Maryland pre- 
cede Secret Service on the American stage, 
but the effects which were so much com- 
mended in it were those which I had in- 
vented for Not Guilty, in San Francisco, in 
1878, and which afterward I developed and 
perfected, using several of them in my 
drama of The Girl I Left Behind Me— 
with which Charles Frohman opened his 
Empire Theater, January 25, 1898. Very 
thrilling and impressive those effects were, 
even in the far-off days at the Baldwin, and 
Not Guilty ran there for two weeks—which 
was not bad for the San Francisco of that 
period. If I had that play as a new one to- 
day it would, I believe, produced with the 
proper painstaking preparation and ‘care 
which I would now give to it, hold the 
stage for a year. When I permit my mind 
to dwell on the possibilities which have not 
yet been utilized in the line of play produc- 
ing in conjunction with military spectacles 
I sometimes think I’d like to take the 
Hippodrome for a season and, so to speak, 
let myself go. Spectacle is not drama, of 
course, but we, the publie and I, would 
have some fun, I’m sure. 


A More Exacting Public 


Not Guilty, I hardly need say, was not, 
by scores, the only piece I ever put on ina 
hurry, and what I did so often was also 
done by others. But what sometimes went 
in the old days is far less likely to go now. 
Times have changed and the most success- 
ful managers are those who have changed 
with them. The American public to-day is 
not only the most lavish in the world in its 
theatrical expenditures; it is likewise the 
most sophisticated and exacting, “‘for the 
four winds blow in from every coast” 
theatrical Jasons, seeking a golden fleece, 
and even the best that toil and skill can 
provide is nowadays scarce good enough to 
gain an imprimatur. 

I have said that times have changed and 
that the most successful managers are those 
who have changed with them. I do not 
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thereby mean to disparage the old times or 
the old-timers nor to indorse every change 
that has occurred. On the contrary I be- 
lieve, for example, that theater managers 
of the elder generation, though often ham- 
pered by traditional conventions and some- 
times artificial in method, possessed a dis- 
tinct superiority to and advantage over the 
average manager of to-day in the true and 
profound respect with which they regarded 
their vocation. It seems to me, notwith- 
standing the severe exigericies of con- 
temporary taste, that stage art is on the 
whole held too lightly by the public, by 
actors and—in particular—by managers. 

Many men engaged in play producing 
deem themselves of tremendous importance 
but condescend to their profession. That is 
a fatal mistake, and it is an attitude which 
by every possible means—precept, sugges- 
tion, example—partisans of the theater 
should seek to reform, because it is in large 
part the cause of destructive slap-bang 
practice in play producing. You cannot 
reasonably expect the world greatly to es- 
teem what you are doing if you think your- 
self too superior to take time to do it 
properly. 


Two Rules for Producers 


I have spoken of play producing as my 
business. That is not accurate. Theatrical 
management is a business—a commercial 
enterprise, just as any other business is, and 
one which if it is to continue must yield a 
substantial money profit. Acting and play 
producing are arts which it is the business 
of the theatrical manager to develop and 
exploit. In the very nature of things, how- 
ever, you cannot treat them as you would 
the commodities of another business; as 
you would, say, steel rails—and even in 
that business no capable, farseeing busi- 
ness man would, in order to get his product 
out sooner, ruin its quality and his own 
commercial repute. 

In the name of reason then, of responsi- 
bility to the public and enlightened self- 
interest, I urge the taking of essential time 
and care in getting out our theatrical prod- 
uct. That great old actress and noble 
woman, the late Mme. Fanny Janauschek, 
had two maxims which she constantly 
preached in her professional circle which, 
though not strikingly novel, are yet almost 
entirely honored in the breach instead of 
the observance but which could profitably 
be adopted by all play-producing managers 
of to-day: First, ‘‘Anything worth doing at 
all is worth doing well’; second, “‘In 
everything always take all the time you 
need.” : 

I have recently been asked to outline in 
a general way my views of the right meth- 
ods of play producing. That can, I think, 
be best done by outlining my own proced- 
ure in producing. Within the limitations of 
human fallibility I practice what I preach. 
Each different manager, of course, has a 
different problem to solve. Irving, for ex- 
ample, had as far as possible to bring out 
plays suitable to two stars, a man and a 
woman, at once; Daly, to select those fit- 
ted to a woman star supported by a more 
or less permanent company of favorite 
players of settled position. Charles Froh- 
man dealt wholesale—depending in great 
part on plays first produced in European 
capitals or written more or less to order by 
American playwrights of established rank. 
Numerous other contemporary managers 
operate in somewhat the same way. 

I have a sort of double-barreled problem. 
First, I have to find plays adapted to the 
special requirements of stars developed or 
developing under my direction, for whose 
professional welfare I have bound myself 
surety. Second, I desire to produce prac- 
tical plays that do not adhere to the 
conventional ruts of the theater, and excep- 
tionally good plays of any permissible kind. 
Therefore I am a greedy devourer of manu- 
scripts from the four quarters of the earth. 
But notwithstanding all differences of 
managerial policy, the right general method 
is the same—namely, meticulous atten- 
tion to every detail; and I venture to say 
that investigation will show surprisingly 
little variation in the practice of it as ex- 
emplified, for example, by Garrick, Charles 
Kean, Irving, Hare, Wallack, Daly, Palmer, 
and so following. 

We have, then, first to settle on a play. 
Much is published about the alleged, almost 
absolute impossibility of telling in advance 


whether a play will succeed or fail. No- 
body, of course, is infallible, and in every 
business even the wisest practitioners some- 
times blunder. Read over, to illustrate this, 
the lists of worthless stocks which period- 
ically are published when some mighty po- 
tentate of finance passes away and his 
capacious safety vault opens its ponderous 
steel and marble jaws and gives up its 
hidden secrets. And error of judgment may 
fairly be expected more often in a business 
which deals with the caprices of popular 
taste. Experience, however, has ascer- 
tained certain facts and thereon have been 
established certain rules by which play 
producing can be and is pretty certainly 
guided and governed. A competent man- 
ager can usually determine beforehand 
pretty accurately what the fate of a play 
will be. 

This statement is not to be confuted by 
citing the well-known fact that some of the 
most notably successful plays of modern 
times have been hawked about from office 
to office for months or even years before 
anybody could be found to produce them. 
Not all managers are competent. That 
great manager, David Garrick, in a letter to 
that other famous manager, George Col- 
man, wrote: ‘I know that fools may be 
and that many fools have been managers.”’ 
And on the other hand it does not necessa- 
rily follow that because a manager rejects a 
play he believes it will fail. He may seeina 
play a potential success of the first magni- 
tude, yet feel that he is not the manager to 
bring it out. He might reject it because, for 
example, of personal antipathy or prejudice 
regarding its subject—as Daly did certain 
plays implicating the Catholic religion; or 
his existing contracts might preclude an 
additional venture by him witn that par- 
ticular vehicle; he might be unable to ob- 
tain the services of an indispensable actor; 
or circumstances might be such that he 
could not secure a theater for that play. 
And so following. 

Neither is it to be supposed that it is im- 
possible correctly to foresee the fate of the 
numerous failures produced every season. 
Why, then, it will be asked, are they pro- 
duced? On the one hand it must be under- 
stood that plays are often produced as mere 
stop-gaps in the dearth of high-class ma- 
terial and pursuant of the obviously sound 
financial policy that to clear even bare op- 
erating expenses until a profitable produc- 
tion is forthcoming is better than to incur a 
dead loss by suspension of business. Then 
there always are to be reckoned among the 
failures the very considerable annual num- 
ber of plays which should have succeeded 
and would have if only time had been taken 
properly to produce them. In such in- 
stances the failure is not due to lack of 
prescience but to lack of preparation. And, 
finally, it is to be remembered—strange as 
it may seem—that some managers actually 
do once in a while indulge themselves by 
putting on plays the commercial failure of 
which is a foregone conclusion but which 
nevertheless they feel it to be an artistic 
and managerial duty for them to set upon 
the stage. I, for instance—to the lively 
disgust of my managerial lieutenants— 
produced Bernstein’s The Secret, a play 
requiring a large and expensive company 
and by reason of its subject appealing only 
to asmall public, because I felt that I owed 
it to the American theater to do so—and I 
paid fifty-seven thousand dollars for the 
privilege. 


Forecasting a Play’s Merit 


How is the availability, the potential 
box-office value of an untried play to be 
estimated? I will not say that I can pro- 
vide a scale and measure which a novice 
can apply to every play and thereby de- 
cisively appraise it—as he can weigh sugar 
on a balance or measure a bolt of cloth with 
a yardstick. 

He who lacks an expert’s faculty can- 
not render an expert’s judgment. But it is 
not impractical to specify with some par- 
ticularity the basis for forming an expert’s 
judgment. 

f First, it is to be determined to what sec- 
tion of the community a play makes its 
strongest appeal. A play may be defective 
in technic yet in substance possess an 
immense popular appeal—an appeal to the 
general heart of humanity. The shrewd 
manager will not forget this fact and 
will in consequence sometimes pluck a 
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" 
tremendous success from an appar‘ | 
impracticable manuscript. Daddies, y, 
I produced in New York, which ran j}, 
for nearly a year, and which is now del) 
ing capacity audiences in Chicago | 
London, illustrates my meaning. | 

There is in America an enormous ¢|;! 
in fact, the preponderant class—which } 
stupidly is often called bourgeois, espe; 
among coteries of pale-faced, flaccid y| 
people who suppose themselves { 
radical and who prattle about socio 
the proletariat and the plutocracy, |; 
class is, in fact, the very substance oj} 
nation and the chief hope of the wo)| 
the great mass of people of moderate m;| 
normal, healthful, simple tastes and «| 
tites; intent on working and living; g} 
ful for even small pleasures; patient | 
cheerful under great privations; reg | 
to maintain American institutions; ag \ 
sively positive that we have the a 


dearest country in all the world; gene 
amiable, industrious; feeling quickly| 
deeply, but inclined to conceal emi) 
under a quip or a laugh; reacting inst; | 
to direct, dominant, elemental emot)| 
stimuli; loving honesty; piteous to 4) 
tion; sympathetic with virtue; hating : 
despising cowardice; honoring m | 
ways willing to be pleased, to apy) 
the hero, to hiss the villain; eage)) 
the triumph of good over evil, but} 
as quick as those who think thems» 
more intellectual—and a bit quicke} 
recognize the facts of life as true even) 
they run, as often they do run, conte | 
their hopes. | 


¥ 


Mere Narrated Action Fail| 


If a play has not the elements of aj} 
to that class it must possess peculiar 
of great cogency or its prospect of fina i 
prosperity will be slim. And, even a i 
best, the life of such a play will not be § 
Once in a while the people will go | 
Saturday night to see Jekyll and Hy} 
Sir Giles Overreach if superbly acted- | 
not often. The Secret, which I haye 
viously mentioned, is an example | 
technical dramatic masterpiece, | 
nevertheless was caviar to the ger 
Romeo and Juliet, Rip Van Winkle, | 
Shaughraun, The Willow Copse, M| 
Cristo, The Music Master and The 
tioneer are examples of dramas which j 
their perennial success primarily to | 
appeal to the qualities I have indicat 
characteristic of the so-called bourgec | 

After having determined the natan | 
scope of the appeal resident in an un} 
play it is next to be ascertained whett & 
not it possesses the element of acti: 
that element which I have so often str } 
as constituting the soul of a play; wh| 
it relates a story by means of drat} 
movement and not merely by meal 
narrative conveyed in the form of diali| 

In rare instances a so-called play 
lacks action has obtained temporary 
cess because of its relevance to some‘! 
fad or fury of the moment or because | 
implication of some uncommonly po} 
performer, but such prosperity is fortu 
and can never safely be expected. Rit} 
Mansfield’s famous and long-lived tit: 
as Baron Chevrial, in A Parisian) 
mance, was an instance of an actor's! 
formance carrying a play to success, | 
now that he is gone that play is, t 
intents and purposes, as dead as the 
who vitalized it. 

In process of analyzing the structur' 
story of a play while examining it fo! 
element of action a competent mai* 
will learn the quality and variety «| 
characters and the texture of its dial! 
If the action is swift and cumulativil 
characters will necessarily be salient 1 
contrasted, because—as has been 1! 
tously said—‘ While it is possible tod! 
character without telling a story im a¢/ 
it is impossible to tell a story in 4} 
without depicting character.” 

My views regarding the su 
often the downright danger, of thee) 
tially literary quality in plays for the’ 
have been too recently set forth in det} 
this place to require more than this! 
dental specification of them now. 
as literature, as such, in drama is conce 
I believe in taking the old English } 
man’s advice: “Cut the cackle an’ | 
to the hosses!’’ 
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my HEN you stop to ask 
yourself 1f the Hupmobile 
terally 7s the best car of its class 
on the world, you must not 
verlook the really wonderful 
haracter of the service it gives. 


My service, we mean more than 
mg lite and Hupmobile economy 
-which are proverbial. 


Ve mean the faithfulness and the 
ependability of 74e Comfort Gar— 
willingness of response and 
eadiness of performance which 
rarm a driver's heart. 


- is the positively wzusua/ things 
hich the Hupmobile does—not 
ev and then, but habitually— “ 
Thich make people believe it is the 
est car of its class in the world. 
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(Concluded from Page 36) 

If a play possesses movement and char- 
acter and if its dialogue be spontaneously 
fluent through the action and reaction in- 
evitable between character and the moving 
accidents of circumstance, any competent 
judge will know that the play is a good one 
and that unless the subject—apart from 
considerations of propriety—will strongly 
offend or directly revolt public taste it can 
rationally be trusted to win favor and sup- 
port if suitably set and adequately prepared 
and acted. 

Having ascertained that much it will 
remain for the manager only to count the 
cost by noting how many performers will 
be required for the acting of the play, how 
many sets of scenery will be needed, whether 
those sets will be such as can expediently 
be transported from city to city and, 
finally, he must consider that in order to in- 
sure success complete representation of the 
play under his consideration, from the rise 
of the first to the fall of the last curtain, 
must be feasible within approximately three 
hours. 

Deference to this arbitrary. popular de- 
cree of a three-hour limit is truly a poignant 
hardship and one under which authors 
literally writhe in anguish. As author and 
manager I have often cursed the require- 
ment from my heart. But it is apparently 
an incurable condition, and it well indicates, 
as far as the people are concerned, that 
light and casual estimate of stage art to 
which I have alluded and which I so 
earnestly deplore. The only practicable 
way to change the truly destructive condi- 
tion with which in this matter we are con- 
fronted would be to make it fashionable to 
come to the theater early and stay late— 
as it used to be in this country and still is 
in many capitals of Europe. I should re- 
joice exceedingly if the entire public could 
be brought to esteem an evening at the 
playhouse as more important than dinner 
before or supper and dancing afterward. 
But I am not hopeful; I fear that jazz and 
the belly gods rule. 

Perhaps the condition might be amelio- 
rated if the public realized that it cheats 
itself by forcing closure on us as it does. 
It makes, for example, proper and com- 
plete presentment of Shakspere and old 
comedy impracticable, and it injures and 
sometimes ruins splendid modern dramas 
by compelling us to elide from them pas- 
sages essential to full exhibition of their 
action and full development of their char- 
acters. We producing managers conse- 
quently find ourselves between the devil 
and the deep sea, with a vengeance! On 
the one hand we fall into condemnation and 
severe rating in the press for irreverence 
and presumption in our treatment of old 
or inability and stupidity in our treatment 
of new plays. On the other we fall into 
trouble even more surely fatal in the dis- 
pleasure of the paying public, which insists 
on coming in late, going out early, and 
presently staying away altogether. Mean- 
time, think and say what we may, there is 
the condition, and we must be governed 
accordingly if we are to achieve success. 


Plugging the Structural Holes 


Suecess, of course, cannot be decisively 
and invariably predicated of any human 
action; the superiority of hindsight to fore- 
sight is immortal, and to the end of time it 
will be true that “‘the proof of the pudding 
is the eating’; but the great basic diffi- 
culty in successful play producing, as in 
diaweond mining, it seems to me, is not in 
knowing your gem when you find it—but 
in finding it. No person, of course, un- 
familiar with diamonds should undertake 
to find them, and no person who does not 
comprehend the general rules I have enun- 
ciated and is not sagacious and resolute 
enough to apply and observe them should 
venture on the sea of play producing, be- 
eause for him it surely will prove to be 
anything but a sea of glory and far indeed 
beyond his depth. 

After ascertaining that a play is worthy 
of production and deciding to bring it 
out—what then? Well—first I lay it aside 
for 2 month or six weeks or longer. During 
that interval I saturate my mind with 
everything I can obtain bearing on the 
subject of that drama and revive as vividly 
as possible all that, out of long experience, 
is in my memory locked concerning that or 
any related and similar subject upon the 
stage. In practical play producing often 
the most important thing to settle is how 
the theme and values of a drama should 
not be handled. 
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Then I again take up the script and go 
over it—perhaps I might more literally 
say go through it—deliberately, scene 
by scene, to determine what cuts, addi- 
tions and alterations are essential. My 
chief complaint against contemporary play 
writers is their inveterate propensity to put 
forth unfinished work. 

One of these days some member of the 
craft is going to hand me a play finished 
in every detail—and I know I am going 
to die instanter of the resultant shock of 
amazement! 

Having in this deliberate and critical 
rereading noted all the holes in the play’s 
construction and settled the “maximum 
number of sets required for its stage 
presentment, I summon my master scenic 
artist and with him I act out the play in 
detail on the stage of my theater and thus 
ascertain and establish the size and shape 
of each set and the number and location 
in it of the doors or other apertures needed 
for entrance and exit. 


Tests on a Toy Stage 


Those essential preliminaries settled I 
bring my costume designers into the con- 
ference and arrange with them the problems 
of color schemes for the sets and for the 
costumes—whether contemporary or re- 
mote—which I decree to be worn in them. 
Then my master electrician joins us and we 
go at the vast and often baffling problem 
of effective and proper lighting required to 
create or enhance the various effects during 
the play’s performance. Having made my 
final decisions on these points I settle with 
him upon the best, the most expedient 


means by which they shall be carried out. ° 


My master carpenter now enters the 
conference and, next, exact scene models, 


. built to scale, are constructed and then 


painted, and when finished are set up and 
lit on a perfectly proportioned and ap- 
pointed miniature of thestage of my Belasco 
Theater. Any detectable defects or errors 
are corrected, and then the plans and 
specifications of the sets are turned over 
to my carpentry and painting staffs and the 
actual building and painting of the scenery 
are begun and pushed forward with all pos- 
sible expedition. At the same time my 
master of properties is brought into con- 
sultation and, together with various special 
agents assigned by me to work with him, he 
initiates the arduous task of finding or 
making, as the case may be, the thousand 
and one articles necessary to creation of 
stage settings and pictures of perfect veri- 
similitude—all of which articles go by the 
name of properties and which range, for 
instance, from an antique sedan chair or a 
barbarian’s war chariot to a police whistle 
or a baby’s rattle. 

As a rule I have of late years preferred 
not to use incidental music in my produc- 
tions, but sometimes it is indispensable. 
When this is so—unless there be decisive 
reason to the contrary—I have the inci- 
dental music specially composed for my 
use, going over the script of the play with 
the composer whom I elect to write it for 
me, and often, I doubt not, driving him 


near to madness by my efforts to indicate - 


my musical ideas and desires. Recalling 
some of such sessions candor compels me 
to admit that I am neither a Mozart nor a 
Caruso and that the expressions and sounds 
to which I have given vent during them 
have been, to put it mildly, startling; yet 
I have noticed that somehow or other I 
always do contrive to communicate the 
essential quality and tempo of the music 
which I desire, and to get it written. It 
truly is marvelous what can be done if 
only you will take time. 

With the scenery, lighting, costumes, 
properties and music under way I turn my 
attention to stopping the holes in the play’s 
construction, smoothing and pointing dia- 
logue whenever necessary, and to expunge- 
ment of surplusage—sometimeseven cutting 
out several scenes while I am actually build- 
ing sets for them. This may look like 


extravagance—but it is not, because if I. 


find under test of preparation that, after 
all, those scenes are not to be dispensed 
with, then there are the sets ready for use 
without distraction of my mind from the 
vital labors of rehearsal. 

The preparations I have enumerated will 
extend through anywhere from three to 
eighteen months or even more, and then I 
undertake engagement of the players I have 
selected for the cast and the assembling 
and molding of them into a harmonious 
and codperative company for the interpre- 
tation of the new play. 


EVENING POST 


Should any of my readers suppose that 
I have exaggerated the time which should 
be and is spent on preliminaries of play 
producing I beg to assure them that if any- 
thing I have underestimated and under- 
stated the time and effort required. . 

In play producing we have many deli- 
cate, uncertain, unstable materials to 
handle; nothing else that we have to 
handle requires such discrimination, vigi- 
lance and skill; such patience, insight and 
sympathy; a touch at once so light and so 
firm, as does the actor. You may, figura- 
tively speaking, more safely pound on.a 
box of TNT than disregard the sensibilities, 
foibles and vanities of your genuine actor. 
Handled roughly he is the quickest thing 
to blow up I ever encountered. The 
shrewd stage director will, according to my 


notions, answer for himself this question: - 


Do you want to preen yourself for a while 
in the light of a little brief authority, to 
vaunt your position and maintain your 
arbitrary discipline—or do you want re- 
sults—that is, good acting, the best possible, 
and all-round splendid performances? 

The answer a shrewd stage director will 
make does not, I think, admit of debate. 
I, at any rate, want results such as I have 
named, and I go after them, studying my 
actors and handling them with a care they 
seldom perceive or even dream of. They 
have one common denominator—they are 
all adult children. Beyond that, almost 
every one of them presents an individual 
problem in management. Some of them 
require the mailed fist, frequently applied; 
the austere manner and harsh, exacting 
treatment. But they fortunately are not 
many. Most of my actors like me and 
think of me as their sincere, loyal, good 
friend—which indeed I am. A few think 
of me as a martinet and a devil. But if 
those few were capable of looking into 
their own hearts with considerate eyes, of 
self-analysis and self-knowledge, they would 
realize that only a martinet and a devil 
could control and direct them. 

In eliciting from my actors their very 
best—in making them yield up and utilize 
to the uttermost all the sensibility, feeling, 
passion, vitality, power that is in them— 
T have no conscience and no compunction. 
That is what actors are for—to act. The 
better they act the better for themselves. 


Resorting to Stern Measures 


Indifferent actors I dispense with as 
soon as may be—‘“‘drones hive not with 
me’”’; and, in plain words, I get rid of them 
quickly. If they are in earnest and willing, 
then they have my heartfelt sympathy, 
even though their capabilities be but 
modest, and I will always help them to the 
limit. This is a hard world at best and it 
is good to help. But—I make them act. 
If encouragement, suggestion, the kind 
word, a bit of fun, raillery, cajolery, a play- 
ful word of satire be enough—fine, great! 
If not—well, then there is a large repertory 
of other means. 

It is not true—as so often it has been 
stated in print—that in teaching Mrs. 
Leslie Carter to act I dragged her about by 
her wonderful red hair and banged her 
head on the furniture and the floor. That 
yarn—as I have elsewhere explained—was 
a yellow-journalistic fiction, unscrupulously 
based on my description, in a law court, of 
the scene in Oliver Twist where Sikes mur- 
ders Nancy. But it is true that of necessity 
I have done things that seemed much more 
cruel than any physical violence could be, 
though truly I was cruel only to be kind. 
I have, for example, driven a little lady into 
hysterics when there was no other way to 
get her to feel and express requisite emo- 
tion; deliberately ridiculed and nagged and 
chafed and stung and goaded her till she 
was almost frantic and could joyfully have 
broken my head with a water pitcher; till 
the associate members of her supporting 
company, furious and disdainful, without 
a word or glance for me, silently left the 
theater. 

But—I made her act. And when she 
played the scene in public the amazed 
audience rose at her, and at last she and the 
others understood me. 

Few persons, I believe, truly appreciate 
the immense importance in play producing 
of what I will call the synthetic chemistry 
of emotion. I am, of course, chary of telling 
all the secrets of that branch of science 
which I have learned by long residence in 
the producer’s prison house—though the 
trained psychologist andsuggestionist would 
not find them novel. But I give myself 
liberty to speak a little on that subject in 
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passing. Most of us who think aj} 
things are aware of the profound effec, 
association and the immense potential 
of suggestion. How often has t 
fragrance breathed forth from a y 
flower or a tress of hair long treas 
a bit of lace or an old glove brought a 1 
to the heart and tears to the eyes! | 
odor of honeysuckle stealing in with, 
moonlight at your window; the seen 
nodding lilacs wafted up to you as_ 
watch the sun sink into the sea and 
darkness steal over it—are not these 
such as these as potent to you as to 
And if to us, how much more so to the; 
player, whose sensitive heart is lea 

reat 


eolian strings vibrant to every 
emotion! 


Emotion in a Vase of Violet: 


There are no agents known to 
sure and swift than these to stir an 
the strings of feeling—and one wa 
other I have used and I use them 
only to affect fellow creatures sitt 
play but, even more, fellow creatur: 
stage enacting it. I remember a b 
drama of the old Southland, down 
Madison Square Theater, New Yo 
ing an act of which, every night, ; 
of the choicest magnolia perfume wa 
ized and wafted out into the audi 
The device has been condemned 
realistic—which to me sounds as g 
surdity. It was a shrewd de 
years earlier I had craftily. emplo: 
rich fragrance of fresh violets to he 
get an effect from a certain beautiful act § 
now dead, in whom, as by accident I cha) 
to know, that fragrance moved a spi} 
and profoundly emotional association, | 
never suspected why I sometimes and }. 
denly had her dressing room filled |} 
violets. But it worked, and I haye wo} 
it on others. 

To those who say—as it has been gai | 
me—that this is to play on sensibilities jj 
should be held sacred I answer: “)} 
sense!’’ Tobe greatin artis to be true—{ 
to be true you must get, as best your), 
the feelings of Nature. Thus Talma, yi 
he heard of the death of his loved mot h 
shrieked in anguish—and committe ( 
memory and used upon the stage | 
heart-rending effect the sound of that j 
of agony. | 

I have found, too, that not only can| 
effect exercised on an audience by a g 
speech be either modified entirely or s | 
ingly enforced by changing the quality | 
quantity of light shed upon the s¥{ 
wherein it is spoken, but also that | 
actors of finely strung, highly sensit 
organizations I can, by changing the li 
upon them, get from them feelings | 
tones not to be obtained to anything 
the same degree under ordinary lighi| 
I have many times succeeded in get! 
what I wanted from actors by that m 
when every other has failed. And, j{ 
I think is rather comic, I have found 
I am myself so sensitive to light cha 5 
that at times after arranging and adjus| 
a scene I have turned my back on thes} 
and closed my eyes tight, and so listene | 
the players, in order to judge of 1} 
actually they were saying without ha § 
my judgment colored and interfered °| 
by my own contrived methods of ac} 
tuating susceptibility. 

I first had my attention directed tc| 
importance of this, among other deyict) 
judging effect, by Henry Irving’s te| 
me that he had entirely altered a rea) 
of his in his great personation of Shy) 
on the suggestion of a deaf man who | 
detected a blemish no other spectator | 
noticed. | 

I very earnestly hope that what I]! 
here written will be of some use as we} 
of some interest as an exposition of col! 
practice in play producing and as emphi 
ing the imperative need for taking tim! 
that art. As I have on many occas! 
claimed for the director, the authentic | 
producer, a greater share of the cred | 
memorable performances than comm} 
is allotted to him, so also I must appo!! 
to him a greater share than usually }! 
willing to assume of responsibility to} 
public. It is his, more than any other 
person’s, to make or mar. ¥ 

Let him, then, heedfully bear in mind 
the absolute prerequisite to great ac 
and great play producing is proper pref 
tion, the taking of all the necessary tir 
as our great master of the drama has Rl 
that “time, who is the nurse and bre 
of all good.” 13 
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HE big thing that Paramount 
Pictures have done for youisto 
take the gamble out of choos- 
ing motion picture entertainment. 

Time was when you took a chance 
every time you paid your money— 
every fan remembers it. And even 
now it isn’t everybody who knows 
how to avoid taking chances. 

Pleasure-time is not so plentiful 
that it can be wasted anyhow. 

But note this: Wherever you see 
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line for 
something good 


Gem: FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION AnIURAN 


the name Paramount you can bank 
on a good show. 

It is not a question of taking any- 
body’s word, it’s simply a question 
of reading the announcements of the 
better theatres everywhere, checking 
up the brand names of the pictures, 
and choosing the Paramount Art- 
craft features, Paramount Comedies 
and Paramount short subjects. 

Go by the name and you're in line 
for something good. 


Ante 


+ ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General iN) 5 
» NEW YORKS » mi] | 


Paramount Artcraft Features 
Released to February Ist 


Billie Burke in 
Irene Castle in 
Marguerite Clark in 
Ethel Clayton in 
‘“THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT” 


Cecil B. deMille’s Production 
‘““MALE AND FEMALE”’ 


“Everywoman” Wits ALL Star Cast 
Elsie Ferguson in ‘“COUNTERFEIT”’ 
George Fitzmaurice’s Production 

“On WITH THE DANCE” 
Dorothy Gish in 


“Mary ELLEN ComMEs To TOWN’”’ 
D. W. Griffith’s Production “SCARLET Days” 
Wm. S. Hart in “SAND”’ 
Houdini in “Tue Griv GAME” 
“Huckleberry Finn” WirtH A STAR CAsT 
Vivian Martin in “Hs OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in ‘“‘ HAWTHORNE OF THE U. S. A.” 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production ““VIcTORY”’ 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN” 


“WANTED—A HusBAND” 
“Tue INVISIBLE BOND” 
“A GirL NAMED Mary” 


Robert Warwick in 
“THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” 
Bryant Washburn in “Too MucH JOHNSON”’ 
‘The Teeth of the Tiger” With David Powell 
“The Cinema Murder” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett in 
“THE WOMAN IN THE SUITCASE”’ 
Dorothy Dalton in “His WIFE'S FRIEND”’ 
Ince Special ‘BEHIND THE DooR”’ 
Ince Super-Special “DANGEROUS HourRS”’ 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 
*“*Wuat’s YouR HusBAND DoInc?”’ 


Charles Ray in “Rep Hot DOLLARS” 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
One every other month 

Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 

Two each month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 

One each month 
Paramount-Carter De Haven Comedies 

One each month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
one each week 
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forty-cent dollars. So I thought $250,000 
would mean about what $100,000 used to 
in the old days. But, you see, a fellow damn 
soon gets used to a higher standard of liv- 
ing and so I thought ——” 

“Tf you have $700,000 you have nearly 
three times what you thought would be 
enough; ahd there are only you and your 
wife.” 

“Well, the way things are going up no- 
body can tell how much he is going to need 
to live comfortably next year.’ 

“Where were you going when I stopped 
you?” 

_ “T was going to look at a closed car. My 
wife isn’t very well, you know.” ; 

“How many cars have you bought since 
things began to come your way?” 

““Only one,” he said hastily. 7 

“Well, Bill, I don’t expect you to dis- 
play any brains, such a task being beyond 
you. But at least put a hundred thousand 
in trust for your wife.” 

“That’s just what I am going to do,” he 
cut in. 

“When?” 

“‘Ah—to-morrow!’”’ he assured me. 
Whatever he saw in my face made him add: 
“On the level! I am going to stop at my 
lawyers’ before I go downtown.” 

“Good-by, Bill the Boob,” I said, and 
passed on. i 

I did not meet him again until early in 
October. I frowned in advance, having a 
misbehaving appendix that finds solace 
only in vocalizing grouches. 

But Bill came up to me and said pleas- 
antly: ‘I don’t tell you this because I 
want to be disagreeable; but I know you 
are a true friend and you will be glad to 
learn that this week sees me a million- 
aire—and out of Wall Street for keeps.” 

“Sell to-day,” I said, though it was after 
stock-exchange hours. He laughed and 
nodded understandingly. 

I dic not see him until after my conver- 
sation with the Wall Street man at my club 
sent me to the financial district seeking 
after novelties and methods and improve- 
ments in suckers. Bill the Hoodoo was 
the first man I met. He was not the 
debonair Bill of the previous month. 

“So They got you?’ I asked. I swear 
my voice was sympathetic. 

“Well, I’ve kept $42,000, and that’s 
$41,500 more than I began with in Febru- 
ary,” he vouchsafed defiantly. 

“Yes, and it’s $41,500 more than I ever 
knew you to have in your life,” I said ad- 
miringly. Then I asked: “Did you buy 
the limousine?” 

“Yes. I sold it. I made $500 on that 
deal,”’ he informed me proudly. 

““You were very wise,’ I assured him. 

I was about to move on, but he held me 
by the coat sleeve and said savagely: ‘You 
think I’m a boob, but I tell you that if that 
bunch had not raised the call-money 
rate ——” 

“Complete!” I remarked. 

“What do you mean, complete?” he 
asked peevishly. 

“Your case. Go home, Bill, and think 
of the kindness of Providence. Forty thou- 
sand will buy food; but do not eat lamb, 
Bill,” and I left him. 

He was the first man I had seen in Wall 
Street while looking for a change in the 
character of the losers, and I felt grateful 
to him for being true to type. 


TI 
N WALL STREET after a crash one 
naturally finds more losers than winners, 
and vocal sounds take on a wrathful ring. 


For one Jesse Livermore there are ten’ 


thousand Bill Joneses or Jakey Cohens. 
These men, right after the break, have but 
one occupation in life—to explain how it 
happened. It takes some atmosphere to 
explain in detail how a clever, conservative, 
well-informed chap came to lose the wad 
that for months conclusively proved the 
right of Bill Jones to think he had brains or 
of Jakey Cohen to brag about his knowl- 
edge. The “facts” that most help them in 
their explanations are the accusations 
against those aggregations of highbinders 
who call themselves conservative bankers. 
Of course when two or three billions of 
capital combine to take away Bill’s paper 
fifty thousand or Jakey’s uncoined quarter 
million the disgrace of losing unearned 
dollars is not so unbearable. 

Old Wall Street folk used to speak of 
They—the mysterious, invisible, rapacious, 
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conscienceless They, who knew no law but 
the law of financial might. No names were 
mentioned. Even a very great American 
merely called them ‘‘certain malefactors 
of great wealth.” The yellow papers al- 
luded to them as the Plunderbund and 
were never sued for libel. In the old days 
They were always blamed. If names were 
called for the victim might tell you he 
meant Jay Gould and Jim Fisk; or later 
the Standard Oil crowd or the Harriman 
bunch or the Morgan gang. Later on, when 
there were so many great men that to 
mention the malefactors of great wealth 
sounded like a page from a directory, Wall 
Street referred to them as the big fellows 
or as the money trust. 

Of all old Wall Street institutions one 
that should have passed away is certainly 
They. The day of leaders and of dominat- 
ing personality has gone. In the bull mar- 
ket of 1919 there was no leader, such as we 
have had in nearly all the bull markets of 
the past. The big banking houses no longer 
hold uncontrolled sway over other’people’s 
money in the New York banks. There 
have been regulations; ordinances against 
the reprehensible practices and methods of 
manipulation of old, so that to-day the 
public is not fleeced as it was. Indeed, the 
public is not fleeced at all. Itis not misled 
by any man or set of men connected with 
the stock exchange. Each speculator at- 
tends to his own defeat: This is all that 
either the stock exchange or the Govern- 
ment can do. 

The crash came in November. It was 
expected by everybody except by those 
who had every reason to expect it—that is, 
those who should have looked for signs of it, 
since they stood to lose the most by it. It 
was not the high money rates that caused 
it, for we had had high money rates without 
causing it. Neither was it the warning of 
scarce money, for the warning had been 
heard before. Nevertheless, the break 
came and the sufferers reacted to it. How 
did the reaction of the losers of November, 
1919, compare with the reactions of the 
victims of any of the big breaks in past 
years, when Wall Street was still unre- 
formed? : 

In the dear dead days when the great 
financial magnates came downtown on a 
panicky day they used to drive financial 
writers to the verge of murder by cynically 
alluding to the massacre of the innocents 
as a healthy reaction. A very famous 
personage once spoke that way to the then 
financial editor of the New York Times. 
The newspaper man thereupon said: ‘In 
view of the character and the resources of 
the people to whom your words will bring 
sorely needed comfort have I your permis- 
sion to make your advice more specific?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The very people who were falling over 
themselves to buy your Central Consoli- 
dated at 126 last Monday and now see it 
pausing briefly at 91 should be told to buy 
five shares every ten points down.” 

Permission was not given, but the ex- 
pression ‘“‘buying five shares every -ten 
points down” is a bit of-very old Wall 
Street sarcasm. 

I figured that the changed Wall Street 
did not blame the money barons for the 
break, because the Federal Reserve Bank 
insures supervision by a paternal Govern- 
ment and makes the old abuses impossible. 
It is no longer pat to translate haute finance 
by “hog finance.” 

I visited a dozen commission houses. In 
their aggregate they represented fairly the 
Wall Street brokerage business. 

From every one of these firms I heard 
that the profits of their customers had been 
very large. Some of them, old houses that 
have been active in every bull market for 
the last thirty years, asserted unhesitatingly 
that they had never known a time when so 
many people had made so much money— 
on paper of course. 

I tried to arriye at an estimate of the 
number of men who had made from $100,- 
000 to $500,000. They literally were too 
numerous to mention. Of the winners of 
one million dollars or more I found twenty- 
one in the dozen—to be exact, fourteen— 
commission houses that I visited. 

After allowing the regular Wall Street 
discount on all vocal winnings and taking 
an additional twenty per cent off for safety, 
I still found an amazing number of million 
winners. Be it understood that this roll of 
honor does not include or comprise the 


names of the heads of pools or promoters or 
big professionals, men like Sinclair and his 
friends, or Durant and his associates, or 
Livermore, who plays a lone hand, but 
commission-house customers. 

The stories of these new paper million- 
aires were not particularly picturesque. 
They simply bought at the beginning and 
kept on buying. Two of them started on 
shoe strings. One of the two had a call of 
five hundred shares of Crucible which he 
bought on borrowed money and, so his 
broker assured me, ran it up to $8,800,000. 
By the way, this man owned eleven auto- 
mobiles on November first, and none on 
December first. The other bought one 
thousand shares of one of the motor stocks 
and put up a great collection of junk to 
raise the money for margin on his first 
purchase. 

He used his wife’s remaining diamonds, 
an oil painting and a note indorsed by a 
man whose credit was a little better than 
his own until it was discovered that the 
indorser’s assets were dubious. 

The rest of the men who had run up 
their profits to more than a million dollars 
were men who for the most part had never 
before speculated in stocks to any extent, 
but had made big war profits in their vari- 
ous businesses. 

Of course I asked questions: 

“How did these men come to make so 
much money?” 

“The advances were not only enormous 
but very quick; and, moreover, the profits 
didn’t seem so very big, because inflation 
has made everyone have a different notion 
of the size of the dollar. It was Confederate 
money that these men felt they were 
winning whenever they thought of current 
quotations for overcoats, beefsteak, shoes, 
old masters, butlers and furs.”’ 

“Is that the reason they didn’t take 
their profits?” 

“Well, what would they do with the 
money? They wouldn’t buy bonds when, 
not only in the United States but in Eng- 
land, high-class bonds had been declining 
about one per cent a month for a whole 
year. A fixed yield does not look very en- 
ticing alongside of the rising cost of living.”” 

“Didn’t-it occur to anybody that after 
such an unprecedented rise there would be 
a commensurate drop, even before credits 
reached the usual dangerous expansion?” 

“No; the public began buying very 
early. There never before were such huge 
margins known in Wall Street. Moreover, 
there were stocks which even at the high 
level were earning eight or ten per cent. 
What could put such stocks down?” 

“Overspeculation and lack of money. 
There were warnings enough. But, of 
course, the average speculator had to over- 
stay his market.” 

This accusation always angered the 
brokers to whom I addressed it. And in 
their explanations I discovered that They 
had not perished, but were still doing busi- 
ness in the Wall Street that no longer is the 
old Wall Street. 

The office manager of one of the most 
active commission houses in the street 
voiced widely held- sentiments when he 
remarked to me bitterly: 

“It was the old game. The high and 
mighty banking sharps let us have all the 
money we wanted until they were out of 
stocks. Of course the public held the bag. 
When there was nothing more to unload — 
swat!” 

“But the Federal Reserve Bank gave 
you ample warning,”’ I reminded him. 

‘What in blazes did the warning amount 
to? Who was warned? Did the New York 
banks heed the warning? They were told 
not to let us have easy money; but the big 
men were not out of stocks and nothing 
was done. And supposing they did raise 
rates. In such a market as we had nobody 
gave a hang what the rate for money was 
so long as he could get the money. And we 
got the money, didn’t we? We got it after 
the Federal Reserve told the banks not to 
give it to us. But when the bankers had 
theirs salted away and the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate a fraction of one 
per cent—Zip! Oh, man, it was wicked! 
ayy: I had customers in this office 
Ww fe) apie, 

“Every office had customers to whom 
the same thing happened,” I said. “And 
you know very well that the Federal Re- 
serve could not raise its rate, because it had 
pledged itself not to do so until after the 
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government-loan flotations were saf} 
of the way.” | 

“Yes, but why didn’t the Feder 
serve compel the New York banks - 
down earlier and in a less abrupt w! 
you put on the brakes suddenly gor 
gets hurt. And then, all the highly | 
threats from members of the }} 
Reserve Board make me tired, | 
didn’t we get these sermons earlier 
anyway, who controls the Federal } 
Bank?” 

“The Government,” I said. 

“Don’t. My lips are chapped 
Government! Ha! ha! I tell yo 
had it in for Wall Street. We area 
to pay the income tax and buy bon) 
we mustn’t do business. Out West 
have gone crazy about real estate, i 
are buying it on margins. No jj 
there! No trouble down South, wh 
cotton gambler calls himself a plant 
profiteers to beat the band and get), 
with it. But just whisper ‘Stocks , 
what do you get? What do you; 
Help! Murder! Police! Lynch h. 
bought ten shares! Of course the | 
being on the inside ——” 

I laughed. He glared at me. 

“Tt is true,” he said. “Look at th jj 
cost of living. Look at the hoard; 
commodities. Does the Federal R: 
Bank get after the blamed profiteers \ 
by a jugful! Why, take the Steen) 
tional Bank. Do you know what th, 
it? The Cold Storage Bank. : 
cause you can borrow all the mone j 
want on storage-warehouse receipts, 

“They don’t control the Federal R ; 
Bank, do they?” I asked. 

“No. But does the Federal R} 
Board listen to Mr. George F. Ba! 
Mr. J. P. Morgan? Oh, no!” i 

“Do you mean to tell me ‘tha) 
actually think a clique of New York \ 
ers exert such influence on the F) 
Reserve Board that they still domin: | 
financial situation as in the days whi j 
used to speak of them as the Money Tj 

“No, I don’t think it; I know it [ 
old gang! The old game!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “the old game!’ } 
I did not mean what he meant. 

And there you are. At the end } 
brand-new bull market of 1919, in the] i 
new Wall Street, I was hearing the a4 
cusations about the conspiracy of th i 
and wicked few against the many des i 
speculators. 

I personally think that the countih 
more need of business statesmen tl |: 
bankers or financiers. If the Feder} 
serve Bank system has not realized : | 
hopes of its well-wishers, neither, fo} 
matter, has Congress covered itself i 
glory. It is not socialism to expect th } 
Federal Reserve Bank must help the | 
to help the country rather than heli 
banks to help themselves. The kind ck 
that are needed on the Federal Rit 
Board are precisely the kind of mer 1 
are needed in Congress and in the G: 
and at the head of the basic indust 
was an amusing complaint last 
that what was wanted on the Feder 
serve Board was practical bankers! 
Wall Street idea of a practical ban 
to be a sublimated pawnbroker. 
sporting blood at the right ti 
additional virtue. But I believe 
the latest stock-market losses are 
Wall Street will patriotically dla 
men with vision—men who see stra’ 
look forward. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Re 
Board, months before the break in § 
occurred, began to warn the comm 
against overspeculation, not alone ins 
but in real estate, cotton, foodstufit! 
everything else. } 

The rise in stocks was sensation’ 
extent and the volume of business” 
enormous, so that credits were used » 
a dangerous rate. 

Moreover, while the Federal Re’ 
Bank was pledged not to raise its rai! 
discount until a year after the flotati) 
the last Liberty Loan, and the final in! 
ment of the Victory issue was not due’! 
the middle of November, certain t{ 
came to pass which should have made: 
speculators pause long enough to do al 
thinking. The longshoremen’s strike! 
up perhaps half a billion of credits: 
vanced by the banks to exporters to fit! 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Republic is probably the hardest- 


worked truck 1 in America. Yet, in spite 
of that, owners’ figures show. that it 
excels in years of hauling, as well as in 
performance and low cost. This amaz- 
ing evidence is all the more conclusive, 
since it 1s the net experience of more 
than 60,000 Republic owners—the 
largest single body of truck users in 
the world. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

their operation. The goods could not be 
moved. There is a story that the Maure- 
tania and other ships carried the same cargo 
back and forth between Liverpool and New 
York three times. Besides these frozen 
credits, which were estimated to aggregate 
perhaps half a billion dollars’ worth, there 
was enormous liquidation of Liberty Bonds. 
Doubtless scores of millions were sold to 
obtain money to gamble with, but the really 
adverse factor was the selling of one hun- 
dred dollar and five hundred dollar bonds 
by steel strikers and coal miners and fifty- 
seven varieties of labor vacationists. The 
proceeds of these, being in small amounts, 
were not instantly redeposited and made 
available, but were kept in the pockets of 
the sellers for current expenses. Some esti- 
mates of the bonds thus sold run as high as 
half a billion dollars. 

Also there were flotations of foreign 
bonds that took money out of the banks for 
awhile. Indeed bank credits were absorbed 
in so many ways that one wonders what the 
bulls could have been thinking of that they 
did not promptly convert their paper profits 
into real money. They might have remem- 
bered that a bull market has to stop some- 
time, because something always checks the 
rise. Usually it is something the approach 
of which is both visible and audible. 

All of which goes to prove that Wall 
Street may have changed for the better, but 
They are still blamed by the losers for 
their losses. 

It was a perfectly legitimate bull market 
which began early in 1919. The men who 
bought stocks in February showed excellent 
judgment. There was every reason for 
being a bull then and months afterward. 

There is no need to back these assertions 
with statistics that most readers carefully 
skip. Briefly stated, this is what happened: 
The high prices for all commodities neces- 
sarily meant big profits. We had accumu- 
lated large war profits. So much money 
had been made that there was much money 
to make. From the moment war was de- 
clared with Germany the Government be- 
gan to get floods of dollars from all the 
people and pay them right over to most of 
the people during most of the war. Kindly 
recall that thousands of millions of dollars 
were spent. Moreover, as before stated, 
the high prices for commodities insured 
great profits. The future also was bright 
and full of promise, dazzling and definite. 

The war ceased, but the world needed 
what the United States and no other nation 
could supply in bulk. Think of it. Every 
nation on earth had to buy from us. Every 
cold-blooded business man saw that we 
must supply the entire world. That was 
wonderful. And we would do the supplying 
at our own price; that was even more 
wonderful. And we were not only going to 
supply the entire world at our own price 
but the United States Government was 
going to see that there would be no bad 
accounts by extending credits to the world. 

Why should not intelligent men feel bull- 
ish when the earth and the cash treasures 
thereof were on their way to the land of the 
free? No reason! Therefore, a legitimate 
bull market—that is, justifiable optimism 
and wise purchases of stocks of companies 
which were bound to make still greater 
profits. 

Men who had made a great deal of money 
bought shares that were very cheap. For 
months prices of stocks rose almost con- 
tinuously. Crucible Steel went up from 52 
in February to 261 in October. General 
Motors sold at less than 120 in January and 
at more than 400 in November. Then, after 
the going-ashore gong had been kindly 
banged two or three times and not heeded, 
came the inevitable break and the usual 
howl. What happened was simply that the 
fundamental law of stockspeculation worked 
in 1919 as it has in all slumps in the past. 
I may state the law as follows: 

The average cost of the average specu- 
lator’s holdings is always at such a level 
that when the market breaks he is bound 
to go out. 

He has to go out, and it does not make 
any difference how legitimate your bull 
market is or how sound are the underlying 
conditions which justified the first pur- 
chases. He has to go out because the break 
is caused by his very necessity to go out. 
And for the same reason the break stops 
only when there is no longer any need for 
the break to go on. This happens only 
after the speculator no longer has the need 
to sell. 

This does not sound very picturesque 
and people would rather listen to stories 
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about the exceptions which prove the rule. 
When greed masquerades as a praiseworthy 
desire to provide for your children or when 
the wish to get something for nothing dis- 
guises itself as business acumen people don’t 
listen to the axioms of financial philos- 
ophers.. In the articles on The Unbeatable 
Game, published in Taz SATURDAY EvrE- 
NING PostT in 1915, the example was cited of 
one of the most sagacious men that ever 
went to Wall Street. He discovered the 
hidden equity in a railroad stock which was 
selling well under thirty dollars a share, but 
was intrinsically worth three times as much. 
He began buying it at twenty-eight and 
successfully bulled it up to eighty. Tech- 
nical market conditions necessitated a 
healthy reaction, and the man who had 
begun to buy at twenty-eight went out 
when his stock declined from eighty to 
seventy. 


However, points of difference doubtless. 


existed between the 1919 bull market and 
those of the past, and this was doubtless 
what made Wall Street men who are not 
wont to speak philosophically about their 
own business insist that everything was dif- 
ferent and that the experience of the past 
was of little value in November of 1919. 
Doubtless in emphasizing the differences 
they merely sought excuses for their failure 
to call the turn. 

In the past stock speculation has been car- 
ried on by people living chiefly in the six 
largest cities; by men who had speculated 
before; by confirmed gamblers as well as 
by what you might call the semi-demi- 
amateurs, by pikers and plungers. This 
time, the commission-brokerage houses are 
agreed, tens of thousands of business men 
from every part of the country—merchants 
and manufacturers who had never before 
traded in stocks—were very active in the 
market. Another striking point of differ- 
ence was that these men were financed in 
their stock-market operations by their own 
local banks. 

It was perfectly simple. When these 
men decided to operate in Wall Street—at 
first it was to buy cheap stocks, and later, 
of course, to make easy money—they had 
no trouble in arranging for their margins 
outside of New York. They had made no 
end of money legitimately as well as by 
profiteering and gambling in cotton and 
real estate and lumber and other commodi- 
ties. The amount of business that the wire 
houses did for their: branches and corre- 
spondents in inland cities was enormous. 
New York’s help was less necessary than in 
any other bull market Wall Street ever saw. 

Again there were many new stocks—new 
kinds of stocks—as there are bound to be 
with every boom, for though all bull mar- 
kets are generically alike they differ in 
specific points. It is fashionable to speak 
of the 1919 boom as showing the develop- 
ment of the flotation method long familiar 
in London. Men who had conducted a 
profitable business in certain lines were 
asked to incorporate. The good: will was 
generously capitalized. It meant more 
stocks; more stacks of chips; more hopes 
to fulfill; more opportunities for getting 
rich quick. There were not so many fakes 
or fraudulent companies as in 1897-98; but 
there were plenty of stocks that sold at 
price levels at which there could be no 
profitable return to the holder. 

Whoever made money by selling com- 
modities or manufacturing goods at high 
prices could make more money more quickly 
by incorporating his business and selling 
the stock. Once more, the deal was the 
thing; not the work or the skill of the 
manufacturer. Shoes, toilet articles, shay- 
ing utensils, motor vehicles were profita- 
ble to make and sell. Hence, the new stock 
companies of 1919. 

Even the hated prohibition movement 
was blithely capitalized. You could not 
sell intoxicating liquors, but you could sell 
soft drinks. Hence the safe assertion that 
the people who had to drink or die would 
have to drink soft drinks and therefore 
there would be a great increase in the de- 
mand for the latter. Promoters sought 
manufacturers of temperance beverages, 
secured the aid of second and third rate 
banking houses, and companies were 
floated—at millions of profits. 

Every booze fighter who, against his will, 
was saved from the grip of the Demon Rum 
had no option but to fall into the killing 
clutches of the Chocolate Bonbon. If he 
could not tank up he simply had to eat 
candy. Whereupon individual factories 
worth perhaps a million were capitalized 
at ten times that million and the stock 
marketed at the higher level. The actual 
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profits were very large but the expected 
returns, once the ex-tank began to make his 
own alcohol by swallowing a pound of candy 
daily, were bound to be gigantic. 

But the most peculiar thing that hap- 
pened was the development of a decidedly 
Prussian tendency among our patriotic 
stock-market speculators. I have spoken 
about the conviction that the United States 
was bound to supply the world with goods 
of all sorts at figures fixed by our well- 
known moderation in the matter of prices. 
Everybody who bought stocks in February, 
March and April began to dream of Welt- 
macht. The stock gambler became a pa- 
triot, a financial Junker. 

Everything suddenly grew to the exact 
size of the terrestrial globe. Merely na- 
tional enterprises became contemptible pyg- 
mies. If it wasn’t a world affair it was not 
worth bothering with. y 

One of the Napoleonic financiers of the 
1919 movement, .a promoter who had 
plunged in all sorts of enterprises and ac- 
cumulated a few millions in a few months, 
bought the controlling interest in the stock 
of a concern, reorganized it and published 
the profits of the new.company. He quin- 
tupled his money in the space of a few 
weeks, and I am assured that the stock 
actually shows more than ten per cent per 
annum net, not at par, but at the inflated 
price. They were thrilling days, those, 
when everything was world-wide, world- 
big, grandiose, magnificently American. To 
help the’ commercial conquest of an ineffi- 
cient and war-worn world by Uncle Sam’s 
latest incorporations became a patriotic 
duty, at which one might incidentally get 
rich overnight. 

There were months and months of ad- 
vances and no end of million-share days. 
For a long time there had been no stock 
gambling, no stock investing, no stock 
thinking. Then the accumulated profits of 
the war period and the glorious profiteering 
months after the armistice began to clamor 
for work to do, for movement, for quick 
action, for results. Dollars are apt to get 
musty. if kept overlong in the pocket. Mu- 
nition makers and explosive manufacturers 
had so much money that they simply had 
to do something or explode. So they went 
into all manner of enterprises and com- 
panies, which thenceforth ceased to worry 
about. working capital or financial backing. 

It was amusing that in the 1919 bull 
market it was not the big banking houses 
that made the biggest winning. You can- 
not expect a firm which is handling a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-million-dollar loan for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to float a lollipop factory. 

The most respectable commission houses 
and the most experienced of the stock bro- 
kers were as a rule the least successful, be- 
cause they warned their customers against 
the immoderate buying of the new stocks 
at the beginning of the advance. Later on 
when the prices of those selfsame stocks 
were shooting skyward like bullets from an 
antiaircraft gun their conservatively cau- 
tioned customers bought. 

In the end it made very little difference. 
When the burnt-out rockets were punctur- 
ing the friendly face of old Mother Earth 
the conservative and the reckless alike 
swore. 

Other striking differences to which refer- 
ence has already been made were the ra- 
pidity of the advance and the extent of the 
decline. Advances of fifty to three hundred 
points in a few months were recorded. For 
one thing the promoters found the public so 
willing to buy throughout the advance that 
they themselves did not have time to sell. 
People who would not buy government 
bonds and did buy other shares had such 
big profits on paper that they did not feel 
like taking them. And as for the pools, 
their profits were too great to be profitable. 
This sounds paradoxical, but it is not. 

What beat the sucker? Himself. 

What beat the promoter? Himself. 

How did it happen? Very simply. 

The reasons why sellers were so scarce 
on the way up was this: On the one hand 
the pools saw no inclination on the part of 
the public to take profits. There was no 
fear as to who might unload first. On the 
other hand neither did the public see evi- 
dence of inside unloading. Moreover, their 
own margins were very large. It must not 
be forgotten that outside speculators began 
to buy at the very start of the movement. 
For once the wise professional and the un- 
wary lamb held on to their stocks for the 
same reason. Greed impaired the judg- 
ment of the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced as it always does. Nobody unloaded. 
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By selling their holdings specul 
nearly turned their paper profits into ac. 
The moment they had an actual profit 
would have to pay a watchful Govern‘, 
all the way from four per cent on the » 
four thousand dollars above the exem) 
up to sixty-five per cent of the am, 
over one million dollars of a millio ; 
more above the exemption. 

Just think of the iniquity of the tax] 
a poor man made one million five thou) 
dollars, he would have to pay six hun e 
and fifty thousand dollars to an ext 
gant government in Washington. Vy 
would the poor man have left? Bj} 
one-third of a million! i 

Nothing doing! 

That accounts for the queer fact , 
nobody sold. It actually beat the big ) 
ner who tried to beat the income ta; 
stead of fighting it. They all figure), 
closing out their deals in 1920, the e; k 
tation being that next year the in| 
tax would be smaller. Both political , 
ties would attend to that—on the ey, 
national election. The Government n 
or might not need the money, but | 
parties would need the votes a bla, 
sight more. If all the profiteers in \ 
United States voted the same ticket ); 
chance would the other side have? 

I am assured that stock-market p) 
profiteers planned in November to nj} 
delayed sales in December. These trar } 
tions would appear on the official rec | 
“as of January 2, 1920.” How they } 
posed to do this I do not know. 

No end of men who had fifty or one ]}, 
dred points profit on, say, five thou ; 
shares of a stock, made gifts of one ¢ }. 
sand shares to their wives and left | 
remainder of the profits to serve as a x | 
than ample margin on the remaining st { 
No profit on the transaction for tax-pa' 9 
purposes was established, since the gift | 
not a sale. Many other subterfuges }; 
resorted to, even as people sold Lib 
Bonds to fix losses which would offse' } 
equal amount of profits. Iam assured | 
the sales of bonds, Liberty and other ki j, 
for this purpose ran into the scores of |. 
lions. The collectors of internal revé 
know all about this. 

It is one of the most amusing incideni f 
the bull movement of 1919 that the di- 
clination of the big winners to’share pris 
with the Government was actually use ; 
one of the strongest arguments in fayo { 
a continued rise. In many a brok: 
customers’ room it was carefully poir| 
out by the office manager that the pc, 
being human, were hogs, and there > 
could not be content with what remai{ 
of the profits if they sold stock and pa} 
tax on their profits. The pools there? 
would wait until 1920 to unload. That.) 
everybody could get out at the same t} 
and nobody would lose; and also pr 
would be ever so much higher! The ine? 
tax, too, took all the pleasure out of mal! 
millions on a shoe string. The millenni| 
was in sight. 

Mr. Jesse Livermore pointed out e| 
before the big break that the favorite || 
argument would serve with equal forces 
a bear item. Livermore plays a lone hil 
and probably does not weep over the {? 
of those who overstay their market i/ 
more than he expects condolences when? 
makes a miscalculation as to the timelir } 
of his operations. The bulls laughed at } 
time, to think that the bear thought tl’ 
would believe him. . 

Of course it. happened just as he si} 
When money became not so much deat! 
scarce, the selling by the suckers beg) 
The new Wall Street found a new a 
tion—that is, there was no good ch 
fashioned support to speak of, and ° 
reason was that the manipulating cliq’) 
had not unloaded enough to enable th’ 
to extend adequate support to their dri’ 
ping specialties. An insider might thi 
his pet stock, which he did not sell at t 
hundred dollars because of the income t 
may be cheap at one hundred and twen| 
five dollars. But if he did not sell at + 
hundred dollars he will not have the mor 
to buy at one hundred and twenty-f| 
dollars, particularly when he rememb 
that his own holdings may not stand him) 
more than twenty-five dollars or thi 
dollars a share. 

I do not keep Mr. Livermore’s books.| 
I do not know who bought the bulk 
the stocks on the November break. Butt) 
Wall Street professionals and most of t! 
financial reporters are as one in | 
that if it had not been for Livermor 
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The Lattle Switch 
that Santa Claus Forgot 


“A year ago when Santa Claus brought my electric iron, 
he forgot to attach this little convenience. I did not 
realize how handy the ‘on and off’ switch was until my 
new toaster came this Christmas. 


“But now my iron is modern, too. I paid my dealer 
75e to attach a switch to the cord so that I could tell at 
a glance whether it was ‘on’ or ‘off.’ It was so much 
handier I could not do without it.” 


Cr Tift 
even ily, 0 Fifty 


At the breakfast table a push of the button turns the 
current on or off the toaster or percolator, doing away 
with the yanking off of the hot connector plug, the 
spilling of toast or coffee and, worst of all, injury to 
the cord which takes days before it is back in service. 


When ironing you will find your- Nowhere can 75c purchase for 
self turning the current on and you as much comfort and con- 
off many times, keeping your venience. Take the cord of your 
iron at an almost even temper- toaster, percolator or iron to 


ature instead of now “too hot” cue clectriialddeaig Bor 27 5c 
and then “too cold,” and if called ; eae ae , 
he will attach a C-H Seventy- 


away, a glance at the light or ES 5 
dark button tells you whether Fifty Switch, just like those you 
the current is on or off, thus will find on the newer and bet- 


ending the fire danger. ter appliances today. 


The C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch is made by The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co.. the world’s largest manufacturers of electrical controllers, 
space heaters, lifting magnets and many other electric utilities. 


The ‘‘C-H”’ 


guarantees Satisfaction ! 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Made in Canada by 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Your electrical 
dealer will attach 
this C-H Switch 
to any cord for 


75 cents 


For - Yoaster 


Tron: Heater 


ercolator va 
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TIFFANY & Go. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


SUPREME QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 {STREET 
NEw YORK 


axe Mn Oc oes 


THE SMARTEST’ HAT 
for early Spring. Be sure it’s a 
“Regal.” There’s a world of differ- 
ence. The new Spring models are 
now on sale at good stores through- 
out the United States. If your dealer 


Cloth Hats 
does not carry them, he can easily 


$3.00 to $5.00 get them for you at your request. 


THE REGAL HAT CO.,, 643 to 651 S. Wells St., CHICAGO 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
covering the slump would have been far 
worse. We would have had an experience 
similar to what happened when John Law’s 
Mississippi Bubble burst. Short selling 
had not yet been invented; consequently 
there was no check to the rise, and when 
the break came it was appalling because 
there was no check to the drop. The only 
man who would have wished to buy would 
have been he who could buy profita’ ty, 
and he could only do this by having sold 
the same stock higher up, when he didn’t 
own it. , 

That was the principal change I found in 
the reasons why the sucker ran true to form 
to the very end of the bull movement of 
1919. But they tell you it was different be- 
cause they never had the appalling surtax 
to think about in the old days. 


Iv 


HEN I speak of the Wall Street game I 

have in mind what the average man 
seeks who goes to a stock broker’s office dur- 
ing a bull market. And I say bull market 
because the average man would rather buy 
for a rise than sell for a decline. While he is 
in the broker’s office he thinks he uses what 
he is pleased to call his judgment. Experi- 
ence has convinced me, however, that he 
merely listens to those arguments which 
sound reasonable in proportion as they 
approach his heart’s desire. 

Consequently it is safe to say that no 
man goes to Wall Street to-day, any more 
than any man went to Wall Street at any 
time, for any other reason than the inten- 
tion of making quick and easy money. The 
electric motor may differ, but the current 
remains the same. Notwithstanding this 
truism, investigating committees go to 
Wall Street to study how men lose their 
money there. As a matter of fact men do 
not lose their money in Wall Street. They 
really lose it in the spot where they happen 
to be when they make up their minds to 
get something for nothing. Of course no 
committee ever philosophizes. That is the 
reason they always recommend the aboli- 
tion of certain devices or the insulation of 
some of the wires. They realize dimly that 
they cannot wholly prevent speculation, 
but they do not seem to realize at all that, 
not being able to change man, they cannot 
make loss impossible. Greed is one of the 
things that cannot be abolished by statute. 

If it is true that certain financial prac- 
tices which formerly worked harm to the 
speculating public are no longer permitted 
it is also true that the same public continues 
to lose money at the end of every bull 
market. This assertion invariably angers 
stock brokers, possibly because they detect 
a subtle accusation of wrongdoing or else 
because they mistakenly fear that the 
public will keep out of Wall Street if any- 
one publishes the fact that money is at 
times lost in stock operations. Speaking 
from experience I can assure members of 
the New York Stock Exchange that articles 
on the perils of speculation have never had 
any effect on the price of stock-exchange 
memberships. A man will read a hundred 


pages about the demonstrable certainty of ~ 


loss in stock gambling and forget all about 
the warnings when he reads two lines about 
how a perfect ass ran a shoe string up to a 
million, simply by having the courage to 
buy them when they looked good. 

Even now, after a break which saw vast 
fortunes crumble away in two or three days, 
those same men are figuring on recouping 
their losses next year. They are sapiently 
biding their time. At the right moment 
they will plunge, because 1920 will be a 
year of widespread distribution of equities 
and undivided profits. Corporations can- 
not make big profits for years and not salt 
away something out of the reach of the tax 
collector—something that will make rich 
in 1920 those who after being rich in 1919 
ceased to be rich merely because they wished 
to be richer. 

Looking for novelties in methods, out- 
look and trading psychology, I decided to 
call at a very active commission house, a 
strictly up-to-date firm, among whose cus- 
tomers was one of the year’s reputed big 
winners. I wished to listen to the victor 
himself tell how he did it—in order to 
gauge more accurately the extent of the 
great change. 

The office manager was a man I had 
known for years. I met him some time in 
1918 and he complained about the lack of 
business and asked me what I thought of 
the outlook. 

He asked me this as proud paupers ask 
for the time when they really wish to ask 
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about the chances of getting a Square 
I did not see him again until the lag; ia 
of September, 1919. He then looked & 
business man who is reasonably Saf 
with his affairs. When I asked him 
was getting his share he told me prc jj 
“Say, we refused four new act y 
to-day!” | 

“Great Scott, man, what more dy 
want? If what you have told’ me if 
the break is due at any moment noy 
spoke excitedly—on purpose. 

He smiled pityingly. I knew he Way 
that I was a sold-out bull. His looks; ¢ 

“Well,” I compromised, “make it) 
weeks. You’ve had about eight mon| 
advance. How much more do you yw; 

“Tf you had said four months I jj 
call you a pessimist. But when yo, 
four weeks I know you're crazy.” 

“T didn’t say four weeks. It wa), 
who tipped me off. When did you, 
know the time when commission h, 
were refusing accounts that it didn’t i 
the public was in the market up ¢| 
neck? 5 7s 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Can you recall.a time when the 11 
was in the market up to the neck an } 
ser Me Ki: soon?” 

“Oh, my boy”—and my great 
father smiled kindly—“you will find 
things have changed down there.” 

““No more suckers?” 

“Pretty wise lot,’”’ he assured me. 

““No more trading on tips, hey?” 

““You’d be surprised to know,” he 
earnestly, “chow many of my custome) » 
tell you the exact earnings of eyery 
they trade in.” 

“With the abolition of greed, igno , 
and the gambling fever you must he ]} 
in a paradise.” 

I am sure he thought it envy. 

“Higher standards!” He spoke as | 
personally had established them. 

“TI shall believe everything you te} 
if on my next visit to Wall Street I find « 
like you telling their customers not onl; \ 
to make money but also how not to le j 
And even then, you will have to sho} 
that those highly intelligent financia 
perts whom you call your customers. \ 
you just as docilely when you tell the} 
take their profits as they do when yo 4 
them to buy stocks because you know » 
are going higher.” 

“Glad to see you at any time, oldn) 
he assured me, generously neglecting } 
peeved. 

This was the man I wanted to sii 
November in order that he might tel: 
how his customers had made out and § 
introduce me to the star performe ! 
financial writer had told me the n/ 
profits were phenomenal, and cited the 
as typical of the 1919 winner. 

I walked in. Unhappiness was in thi! 
I knew by looking at the men aboulit 
ticker that the market was soft, and } 
mised that there had probably been asi t 
lived rally earlier in the day. The cus % 
ers’ faces were the faces of men whose § 
drop of blood had not been drained. ‘ 
were all alike. Altogether it did noti 
press me as a high-class crowd. 

I spoke to a thin youth who had i 
exasperating look of professional symp }} 
which you see on all fat undertakers. 
grammatical condolences oozed out oj if 
pores of his face. Yet, you somehow! 
that when he began to weep it woul? 
advertently be over the wrong corps'« 
eager was he to send in his bill. 

“Is Mr. Mann in?” I asked. 

He looked at me appraisingly. I di 
all undertakers, excepting the one Ile 
engaged for myself because I firmly in 
to outlive him. The youth, who looked # 
Trotzky’s first cousin, greatly annoyet|t 
by his expatriation. It made me sa, 
him, not very sweetly: 

“What I should have told you wal 
get Mann for me right away.” 

“Yes, sir. What name, please?” 

“Listen,” I said. “Get Mann.” _ 

The new Wall Street, I now percei i 
had certain goat-getting qualities. Yc! 
Trotzky disappeared. Presently Mi) 
frowning, came out. | 

He saw me. He stopped frowning. '§ 
was less a compliment than real friends) 
Mann’s was the most gorgeous imagina/l 
that I had known in Wall Street in fif 
years of financial reporting. In the old¢® 
he could always quote verbatim what © 
Morgan or Mr. Schiff had told an intin? 
in an hour’s conversation. The attent™ 
ness with which I used to listen conter d 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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‘Horse Sense” 


ffic Trucks do not shy, back up or 
away when you drive them along- 
- railroad trains. 


a 


eign countries in which Traffic 
cks are now operating include Eng- 
1, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Norway, - 
den, Spain, Holland, Straits Settle- 
its, Siam, Japan, Denmark, Cuba, 
<ico, Porto Rico, Guatemala, Salva- 
Nicaragua, Peru, PhilippineIslands, 
ish Honduras, Ecuador, Syria, 
xium, China and Canada. 


or 


1d management brings success and 
ling with Traffic Trucks is a sign 
ood management. 


or 


ise who turn a paper around instead 
tanding on their heads to read mat- 
which is upside down, have “‘horse 


se." 
ffic Trucks cut in half the cost of 
ling with teams. Do your hauling 


on a Traffic if you want to make 
"e money easily. 


or 


‘ss suits or smooth-talking salesmen 
not needed to sell Traffic Trucks— 
ctical men with ‘‘horse sense’”’ are 


ring them. 
oor 


affic Truck Specifications: 


1 Seal Continental 334 x 5 motor; 


ie : F € 
yert transmission; multiple disc ok gf 
tch; Bosch magneto; 4-piece cast g$r0 DOr “ae Ee Y jere ae : 
ll, cellular type radiator; drop forged qr e* 332. Le W- Y. ot ones er we Ay wor gi arp 
it axle with Timken roller bearings; 38" a et AO 2. ‘ sae « »or pavtd 
ssel rear axle, internal gear, roller aoe wh on oP* puck gi ce wits yf wie 
rings; semi-elliptic front and rear xem’ ont o1e eh 5ne s asi} y woe? prsse® 
ings; 6-inch U-channel frame; Ges oo x0 es wr i ger’ ae OAT x 
ndard Fisk tires, 34 x 31% front, 2 ome” sper” en aD gore agree? wits 
x 5 rear; 133-inch wheelbase; 122- * we Peron & nas v 4S ee pees 4108" as: wee 
a length of frame behind drivet’s a spee* ‘7 aye a with ie pat ¢ per? Ree of Varese : 
t; oil cup lubricating system; chassis x qh pe?” 5 the” nom 9° ef oe sroc oe 
nted, striped and varnished; driver’s pied 58> - one ec “pe Tre nest guteed 
y-back seat and cushion regular a axe Joo ona? @ gine “an poe wits 
iipment. Pneumatic cord tire equip- sper ee no rece. e money yuck x6 

nue * 

at at ale : 348 we prgsaets s oenet : nai ye oak 

nassis $1395 e © yer s1e 

a we yz 5 
Factory ey eae ones ae ser 
x SO Pe Ac 


2 lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity 
ckin the world. Built of standard- 


d units. 
er 


alers, Attention: If you knew the 
fits awaiting you in your territory, 
1 would lose no time in securing the 
affic contract if available. 

is Traffic policy to make direct 
nections in every city, town and 
age in the United States. 


affic production for 1920 will be 
adrupled and will enable us to take 
e of a few additional dealers. 


u have no time to lose. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
; St. Louis, U.S. A. ga 
Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world 
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HE highest quality of candy- 
dainties—in the famous 
NUNNALLY GREY box. Their 
old-fashioned Southern character 
is winning them a wide accept- 
ance among the candy-particular. 


We 
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obtain the additional parts—any kind they may need 

to build larger and more interesting models—at toy aie Ng & 
dealers who sell Erector Sets. ahown above. 
PRIZE CONTEST—My big toy building contest, free Svemte inaer 
to boys and girls, is now in full swing, with a buckboard parts, Erector 
automobile or Shetland pony as first prize and a hundred ™otor and 


fe A 3 j wheels to make 
other fine prizes. Write for particulars of this free contest. toys that run. 


Mfc ltd fur Price $6.00 


(Canada $9.00). 
The A.C.Gilbert Co., 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
him and he never grew angry over my per- 
sistent failure to print what he told me. He 
was one of the few men who did not. 

We shook hands and he said: “Well, 
well! I’m glad to see you! What are you 
doing south of Fulton Street?’ 

“Oh, I just came down to see the changes 
that you told me about—the commission 
houses full of nonlosing customers and the 
customers with nonoverstaying tendencies 
and the experts on earnings who always 
take their profits at an eighth from the top 
and then buy tax-exempt bonds, like John 
D. Rockefeller or George F. Baker.” 

He smiled the smile of a man who smiles 
because he doesn’t wish to be vulgar. Then 
he shook his head. 

“Don’t you remember you told me so 
yourself when I said the break wasin sight?” 
I reminded him. 

“Well, my wise friend’”’—he barely sup- 
pressed a sneer—‘‘after you turned bearish 
they all went up like the dickens. Ifaman 
had sold the day after you saw me he would 
have dropped some wad.” 

“I wasn’t bearish. I simply told you 
that you with your own lips had given me 
the best selling tip known to the human 
race. You told me your office was refusing 
new accounts. Of course I was wrong and 
everything is all right, because Wall Street 
has changed so much.” 

He took me by the arm and led me over 
to a window, away from the customers by 
the ticker. 

I followed his glance and asked him: 

“Ts this your regular crowd?” 

“Oh, no,’’ he answered hastily. Then in 
a low voice: “This is only the outer office. 
It is the—well, you know!”’ 

“The soviet,’ I suggested. They were 
at least compatriots. 

“Oh, they’re all nice good fellows. And 
some of them swing pretty good lines too. 
But of course our real—oh, you know who 
I mean !—they are in the inner office. The 
bossisin. I’msure he’d be glad to see you.” 

“T want to know about Blankberg. Is 
it true he has made a killing?” 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you 
his story,”’ he assured me earnestly. 

“Well, then, let somebody else do the 
telling. If things down here have changed 
as much as all you fellows say they have I 
won’t believe my earssanyhow. You told 
me your customers didn’t play tips.” 

“T never said it.’ He hesitated. Then 
he said defensively: “If nobody knows 
what to trade in where are you going to 
get your business?”’ 

I held out my hand, grasped his and 
shook it warmly. It precipitated an out- 
break of frankness and he remembered old 
times when we used to exchange inside in- 
formation. 

“Say, listen,” he said with a grin. “You 
know, we were all looking for the rally the 
other day. Well, a fellow who knows 
Blankberg poked his head in the inner 
Office and called, ‘Hey, Blankberg!’ ‘He’s 
out,’ says the boss. ‘Well, tell him Ku-Klux 
isthe baby. He’s got to get a hustle on him 
if he doesn’t want to get left.’ So help me, 
at least six of those inner-office fellows 
jumped for the ticker to grab the tape, and 
one old chap yells: 

““What’s the last sale?’ I gave them the 
laugh. It was a horse the gink was touting. ° 
Nearly all those fellows had paper profits 
of millions last month ——” 

“Mann!” I said warningly. 

“Millions! Millions! I tell you, mil- 
lions! And, say, they were still picking the 
slivers of bone out of what was left of their 
hair; and yet there they were, all falling 
for Ku-Klux. They thought it was some 
new motor stock, one of them told me after- 
ward. What do you call that?” 

“T don’t call it. It always has been. But 
what about Blankberg?”’ 

“You won’t believe it,’’ he insisted, 

“I know I won’t if you’ve also changed.” 

“I am older,” said Mann seriously. 

“What about Blankberg?”’ 

“Tl see if he is in.” 

Mann went into the inner office and pres- 
ently emerged—alone. 

“Gone for the day,” he announced. 
“Come into my office.” 

Then Mann told me the story. 

“T ran across Blankberg on New Street. 
I hadn’t seen him in months; maybe a year 
and a half. Then he was down and out. His 
hard-luck story must have been a corker, 
for I remember I fell for it twenty-five 
bucks’ worth and I wasn’t very flush my- 
self. Yes; and he must have looked like a 
peeth certificate. Oh, yes, he paid it. He’s 

onest.”’ 


January I 


I nodded to prove my complete li 
Blankberg’s honesty and Mann w 

“Tt was round Washington’s B 
this year that I next met him. He \ 
the same man, not so you could Nig 
I was very glad to see him and [ ¢)) 
so. He looked prosperous. He ¢j 
that he was in with the right people; j 
been picking them right along, | it 
him that he ought to throw somej 
business my way and he promised ¢, ‘ 
I asked him when and he said: ‘; 
can’t do much just now, but I proy 
have two hundred fifty thousand J 
in your office on April first. Pq | 
soon trade through you as through 5 
else.’ The date got my goat. I reme 
how I staked him when he was do 
out and me near flat broke, so I said } 
rather cold, ‘Much obliged. On Ap j 
I'll be a millionaire myself. Quart | 
million for margins is not much of a\ 
fool’s joke.’ He grins and says ‘Man i 
says, ‘I really meant it. Hereisac | 
thousand D. & F. Motors.’ 

“It was one of Jim Swope’s ealls j 
stock-exchange house guaranty, and 
it. Say, in five days Blankberg tele ; 
me to call the stock. It only \ 
twenty-eight points’ profit. We ean| 
stock for him and sold it when he {jj 
He made fifty-nine thousand dollars | 
deal. He brought in two more ¢a |; 
made killings. I'll bet Jim Swo' 
dropped two or three million on hi; 
leges. His brother Al is back of hir | 

“Why should Al sell privileges? } 
picayune business for a big man like ; 

“He can’t refuse the money wh | 
put in front of him,’ Mann assw 
earnestly. ‘‘Blankberg tells me he } 
fishes out his wad and puts it right { 
Swope’s eyes and then makes his a) 
the privilege.’ 

“That’s only the old Russell Sage > 
I reminded him. “The old chap wij 
sell privileges until the would-be } 
regretfully remarked: ‘It’s too ha | 
Sage. I have the money here, in gold 
little heap of five-dollar gold pieces i » 
of Uncle Russell always did the tric] | 
wonderful how Wall Street changes! | 
its stories are different!” 

“T thought you wanted to hear \ 
Blankberg.’’ Mann’s voice was cold 

““T beg you to forgive me; I forgot § 
when I remembered the dreadful pi: ' 

“Well, Blankberg traded in N\ 
Crucible Steel and other things. . 
orders came over the telephone, and} 
laid eyes on him till March twenty: ' 
Heshowed up after three that day an¢ | 
me how his account stood. I told hit 
hundred and fifty-three thousand dol s 
the good and no stock. All he said w; 
told you I’d_ have two hundred ani 
thousand dollars in this office before j 
first. I was going to send you a che | 
this will do all right. Now we can t| 
little.’ And he began to pick ’em, on [i 
another. I never saw anything like ’ 

““Where did he get his dope?” I & 

“T don’t know. He’s been in Wall * 
all his life and he’s made and lost I 
dozen fortunes, but never anythin | 
this year. Where he got his tips is <}J 
tery to me, but he got ’em all right.’ 

“Does he know anything about 
financial condition of the companie’ 
asked, simply to make talk. 

“Tf he does he has kept the knowle? 
himself. All I know is that whatever § 
went through on schedule time. He l 
telephone me to buy five thousand shi5 
something and when I’d ask him tos 
a little information he’d say: ‘One hut 
ten by Thursday!’ And, by George, Ff 
apt to be 11114 on Thursday at two M 

“As you say, the street has chang 
said with a sober face. 

“Say,”’ Mann went on, becoming e l 
as he lived over Blankberg’s Von Klvii 
advance, “it was paralyzing! He hill 
exact date and the exact price days 4 
vance! He kept on piling up the '4 

something awful. One million! * 
Three! Four if 

“Hey, Mann!” I cried. ) 

“So help me Bob! May I drop di! 
my tracks if Blankberg didn’t have a ! 
in this office of a little over four ni 
when the big break came! The manco'! 
lose, I tell you. His info was too goo’ 
never failed!” : 

“That is a habit with all info—at ti§ 
I assented. 

“One day he telephoned to me ti’! 
five thousand shares of Exwye, joil® 
count. I told him I was much oblige! 

(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 
sed not. He said it was a cinch. I 
im that cinch or no cinch I’d never 
ja wink if I had five hundred shares of 
7c in my name, leave alone twenty- 
indred; and besides, I had no money 
st up the margin we would ask for 
sng that. 
ie said he would carry me because the 
Iwas going to 150 and he remembered 
nad done for him. He wanted me to 
-somemoney. I told him I appreciated 
adness but I couldn’t think of it. He 
» mad about it that I thought he was 
.to take his account to some other 
, Well, to keep his business I decided 
Joint account with him. SoI told him 
| buy over two thousand shares and to 
ise to sell if it ever got to 75. He said 
wasn’t any ‘if’ about its going to 150. 
said if we sold it at 75 I would get all 
oney a white man ought to make on 
sind of stock. Lots of my customers 
een nipped in it. I insisted on his 
/ me a written selling order at 75 
l|in my presence. On this point I was 
ne Rock of Gibraltar and he agreed to 
, the order to sell as I said. All his 
y orders were always written. If you’ve 
.ad customers’ memories to deal with 
yon’t take verbal selling orders. I 
aber once 4 
eturn to Blankberg.”’ 
bought the two thousand shares of 
eat 66 and a fraction. It closed three 
» higher that day. On the third day 
{at 75. Blankberg hadn’t sent me his 
: order and I didn’t dare let the stock 
shout it. A man doesn’t take liberties 
his star customer. The next day it 
d at 79 and ran up to 83. I tried to 
ad of Blankberg; telephoned every- 
; no use! The earth had swallowed 
up. There I was with a profit of 
teen thousand dollars in a stock I 
; believe in, and no Blankberg; and 
w if I sold and he got mad and took 
‘count somewhere else the firm would 
+me and would never remember that 
. brought him in. Well, just before 
ose the stock broke four points 
1! You needn’t look so pleased about 
he next day it began to jump like a 
2an bean in a state of eruption. That 
went uptown to look for Blankberg 
e wasn’t to be found anywhere. By 
ay, he had got the craze for buying 
1obiles. Every time he’d see a model 
ie didn’t have he’d get one like it. He 
leven of them in a garage here in the 
ind five in the country. He had them 
lors and makes, and the funny thing 
shat he didn’t drive himself. Plain 
He collected them just as other peo- 
lect te 
rading stamps. Get back to your 
Exwye.” 
Tell, I couldn’t find him in the garage 
t his club, and when I telephoned to 
yuse his wife said he wasn’t home. Say, 
ik I must have lost ten pounds. The 
thing was selling at 103 when Blank- 
inally called me up and asked me what 
‘ewas! Itold him. Hesaid: ‘That’s 
tht. It will touch 150 nexteThursday 
0 o'clock.’ I would have sworn he was 
b nutty if he hadn’t made similar 
s before and they came out true. I 
1im I would not keep the stock in my 
and that he had to sell it. So he said: 
ight! If you want to cheat your fam- 
it of fifty thousand dollars, go on and 
, you damned fool.’ And he hung up. 
ot better than 103 for it. 
bout four-thirty that afternoon he 
l up again and asked me what I had 
When I told him he said: ‘I am at 
— Hotel, uptown, and I want you to 
right up and bring the money we 
‘in Exwye with you. Every cent of 
n cash!’ 
told him I couldn’t get that much 
y after banking hours, but he shut 
p and told me I simply had to bring 
aoney and get a gait on. He had to 
it; in cash; and if I didn’t get up 
pretty quick he’d find some broker 
was willing to oblige a customer.” 
hope you found you could oblige him,” 
1 politely. 
Vell, my share was $37,000 and I felt 
2d something to him. I could tell by 
oice that he wasn’t drunk os 
‘ou can’t always go by the sound,” I 
um, ‘“‘especially over the telephone.” 
Vell, it struck me that he might have 
deal on that required actual cash; 
anyhow IJ couldn’t do anything else.”’ 
to, you couldn’t. His commissions 
have been. something.” 
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. “Thad one awful time getting $74,000 in 

eash. Say, I had four rolls as big as pine 
logs; in thousands and hundreds and fifties 
and tens and ones! Well, I found Blank- 
berg at the Hotel and he calls out: 
‘Have you got the money?’ [I said I had, 
so he told me to get ataxi. I got it and then 
he made me get in and told the chauffeur to 
drive to White Plains. 

““I saw that he was sober because he made 
me count out his thirty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, and then he counted the money himself. 
Hestuffed the bills in his pockets and told me 
he would need me later. After we got to 
White Plains he stopped in front of the 
court house and then hetold mewe must goto 
Larchmont and buy a motor boat, and that 
I had to pick out a good one for him and 
we'd try it out, just the two of us. That was 
the reason he wanted cash, he said. Then, 
of course, I knew he was loaded. You know, 
I swim like a stone, and going out in a motor 
boat has always seemed to me the surest 
form of suicide. I got mighty uncomfortable 
thinking he might get violent in the taxi. 
Alone with a maniac, and thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars cash in my pocket! Oh, baby! I 
felt my hair dropping out like fall leaves.” 

Mann stopped talking in order to draw 
in a deep breath. He exhaled it, shook his 
head, breathed deeply again, and went on: 

‘All this time, remember, no grub. Just 
before we got to Mamaroneck the bloom- 
ing taxi stopped. The driver got out and 
opened the door. He had a big monkey 
wrench in his hand. He was built like Jess 
Willard but his face was like Dempsey’s. 
I thought of the thirty-seven thousand 
dollars cash in my pocket. Say, I earned 
that money if all I got for my sweat was a 
cent a drop! Cold, too.” 

“And then, what?” 

“The driver said something had gone 
wrong and in case he couldn’t fix it he’d 
have to find some house where he could 
telephone to the nearest garage. He looked 
at the engine and then he went up the road. 

“Tt had got dark by this time. There I 
was, alone with a lunatic and thirty-seven 
thousand dollars cash in my pocket and a 
hold-up man operating in that very neigh- 
borhood ie 

“‘And you never once thought of poor 
Blankberg and his pocketful of money! 
Anyhow, you were not killed, so end the 
agony and tell me what happened to your 
own thirty-seven thousand dollars. I don’t 
care about Blankberg’s roll.” 

“Tn about an hour the chauffeur came 
back with a man from the garage and they 
fixed the taxi and we started again. I live 
in New Rochelle, so I made the taxi driver 
take me home. I invited Blankberg to 
come in and spend the night with us but he 
wouldn’t budge; so I left him in the taxi 
and I went in. My wife was away that 
night and there I was, all alone id 

“With thirty-seven thousand dollars in 
your pocket,’’ I said. 

“T didn’t sleep. I wasn’t so afraid of 
burglars, because I hid that wad, believe 
me.”’ 

“Where?” I asked curiously. 

“They wouldn’t let you print it if i told 
you. All the same, I thought of fire and so 


I didn’t sleep. At seven-thirty A.M. I went | 


to the house of a friend of mine who is the 


receiving teller of a bank in New Rochelle | 


and I told him I had something for him. I 
gave him the thirty-seven thousand dollars 
in cash. I said I wanted to deposit it at 
once and I handed him my pass book. The 
darned cuss wouldn’t take the money until 
he had looked in all the New York morning 
papers for the account of the robbery. I 
told him. a part of the story and right after 


his breakfast he went with me to the bank. | 


” 


Only the watchman was there 


“Some story!’ I said admiringly. “I | 


suppose Blankberg got home all right?” 
“Oh, yes! That same day he bought 

some Exwye at 112 and got out at 151. 

Less than two weeks ago I figured his total 


profits on paper in this office, mind you, | 


at four million three hundred thousand 
dollars. I asked him what he was waiting 
for and he said he thought he would stop 
when he had thirty million dollars!” 

I must have smiled, for Mann said very 
earnestly: “‘I know it! That’s just the way 
I felt about it myself, at first. But if you 
had seen how everything he said came true 
you wouldn’t feel sure that he was crazy. 
When all is said and done it’s a darn sight 
harder to run a shoe string up to over four 
million dollars than it is to run up the 
four million dollars to forty millions. His 
information was all right and he plunged. 
And he copped the dough ss 

“But he didn’t keep the dough.” 
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These “words tell why my Almond 
Bar Business within six months 
became one of the greatest in 
the world 


Harry B. Duane erreswenr 
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“Yes; but what happened? Certain 
bankers—you know who I mean—didn’t 
like the bunch that was back of the 
rise 4 

“And the bankers went for the philan- 
thropists who weremakingeverybodyrich?” 

“Well, these bankers didn’t get in when 
they were asked to join the pools but after 
stocks had gone up fifty points they were 
willing. But they were told the market 
was there. If they wished they could buy 
in the open like anybody else. Of course 
they got sore; and when the time came 
they sent their omissaries to Washington— 
and you know what happened. All of a 
sudden the Federal Reserve Board discovers 
how immoral stock speculation is a 

“But, my dear fellow,” I protested, 
“you are talking of the old tricks of the 
Plunderbund. People don’t do such things 
nowadays in Wall Street. Everything has 
changed.” 

“Changed, hell!’’ said Mann savagely. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for that bunch of cut- 
throats and soreheads—yes, bank presi- 
dents—you’d have seen prices much higher. 
Why, it was all arranged to have Exwye 
sell at 200 on November fifteenth and 250 
by Christmas. The break saved Liver- 
more’s life. A couple of days before the 
slump I saw him get out of his swell limou- 
sine in front of his brokers’ office and I says 
to myself, thinking of what Blankberg told 
me was going to happen: ‘I wonder who 
will own that car this day a week?’” 

“Who does own it?” I asked. 

“Oh, the break saved Livermore. It 
wasn’t his brains.” 

“And what about Blankberg?”’ 
“Well, in this office he didn’t have much 
left.” 

“Ts he busted?” 

“Busted, nothing! He got the news of 
the buying for control in Swift Dart Motors 
Common and he’s got a million dollars’ 
profit now. And that isn’t all.’’ 

SlGasnatice 

“No. He told me last night the slump 
hasn’t made any difference to him. He’s 
going to make his thirty million.” 

Mann stopped talking to look atme. He 
had spent his entire business life in Wall 
Street. He had seen men come, all manner 
of men, with and without money and with 
and without brains; and he had seen some 
of them get rich and then he had seen those 
who had gotten rich cease to be rich and go 
out of the Street. He looked as if he dared 
me to call him crazy. So I asked politely: 
“And what else?”’ 

“‘And I believe he’ll make it!’ 

I looked at him again and saw that he 
was in earnest. His business is to believe 
what he says. Otherwise he couldn’t ad- 
vise his customers the way he does. 

“Mann,” I said to him, “I find Wall 
Street so changed that I believe every word 
that you have told me. The fact that I 
used to hear those stories as far back as 
1899 only shows how little I myself have 
changed. I have a great deal to thank you 

or.”’ 

I cannot swear that Mann did not ex- 
aggerate. But even after allowing a liberal 
discount for the habits of speech acquired 
in the ticker district, there was enough left 
in his story to show that the old order does 
not change. But I regretted not hearing 
from Blankberg why he had decided to 
limit his winning to thirty million dollars. 


k 


After leaving the building which Mann’s 
firm honors by occupying the eighth floor, 
I ran across an old friend on Exchange 
Place. Years ago he gave up a paying busi- 
ness in his native town in order to have 
plenty of time to find easy money in Wall 
Street. He was a schoolmate of a promoter 
who enjoyed notoriety during a bull market 
long since passed into ancient history. The 
famous promoter, while he was still famous, 
met his old schoolboy friend, gave him a 
tip and ruined one of the leading merchants 
of a growing town. It was the first tip the 
merchant ever got, and full of faith and 
gratitude he plunged. He doubtless thought 
it was disloyalty to pike. 

It was a glorious success and netted over 
ninety thousand dollars. The next tip the 
merchant got from his dear friend broke 
him. But the poison was in his system and 
he hung round the financial district. I used 
to run across him quite often. He was the 
original of one of the characters in a Wall 
Street story I wrote in 1901. 

He looked prosperous, which pleased me, 
for it is not always the nice people who find 
easy pickings. The worst I knew about 
him was a weakness for believing every 
stock-market prophet. The best was his 
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readiness to put himself out to do a friend 
a good turn. 

He was in the company of a man who 
was a stranger to me, whose manner an- 
noyed me. 

There was something about his lips that 
suggested an impending smile of superior- 
ity, and in his eyes I saw a completeness 
of knowledge that made me hear in advance 
a succession of dogmas on all conceivable 
subjects. 

My friend shook hands and then turning 
to his friend delivered an embarrassing 
panegyric of me, after which he introduced 
Mr. Vere de Vere. 

I asked my friend how he had made out. 

“Qh, fine,” he answered, ‘‘up to the 
slaughter last week. They trimmed me, all 
right. Only paper profits, though. I sup- 
pose you were bearish?’’ He did not ask 
this sarcastically. It was his nature to 
believe the best of his friends. 

“T wasn’t in the market,” I answered; 
“but, of course, it cameso soon after the end 
of October, and you know what October is.” 

“Kir, yes,”’ said my friend. 

His omniscient-eyed friend perceived that 
my friend did not know what I had in mind 
and he asked me with an eagerness that 
somehow suggested thirst: ‘‘Why should 
October have anything to do with being 
bearish?” 

“Well,”’ I said, ‘“‘there is no sense in for- 
getting seasonal unpropitiousness.”’ 

“T beg your pardon?’ 

“T beg yours”’—and I smiled gently. “I 
have no wish to pry into your affairs, but 
do you mind telling me whether you trade 
much?” 

“T am not a plunger,’”’ answered Mr, 
Vere de Vere. 

“He has been very successful! Very suc- 
cessful!” My friend spoke impressively. 

“And in your operations, what system 
did you follow, Mr. Vere?” I asked gravely. 
When a man knows all there is to be known 
it is a cinch he has an infallible system—in 
everything! 

“T study earnings and basic condi- 
tions 

“In the newspapers?” I interrupted. 

“Eiverywhere!’’ replied Mr. Vere de Vere 
so emphatically that I knew it was only in 
the newspapers, ‘‘and, of course, I have 
good information about certain moves.” 

I must have looked skeptical, for he went 
on with a frown: “I pay well for it. I 
don’t believe the man ever lived who could 
get something for nothing.” 

“I agree with you,” I acquiesced heart- 
ily. “‘Do you use charts?” 

“T have seen them,” he said, as though 
one look were enough for him to memorize 
them. 

I nodded to show I understood and then 
I informed him: “The only man I know 
who beats the market right along, year in 
and year out, uses nothing else. He has 
mathematical experts who prepare the 
charts for him. They cost him over two 
hundred thousand dollars a year.’ This 
happens to be true. 

““Who is he?” asked Vere de Vere 
quickly. 

“You wouldn’t know him if I told you 
his name. He works uptown, for himself 
and by himself. I don’t share his secrets.” 

“But about being bearishin October v4 
began Vere de Vere. ; 

“Well, of course, there are certain specu- 
lative maxims which embody the results of 
the observation and experience of men of 
great ability. For instance, the late Addi- 
son Cammack, the only natural-born bear 
I ever knew, used to say: ‘Never sell 
stocks when the sap is running up.’ I have 
sometimes thought it would pay to verify 


the wisdom of this saying by studying the 
trend of security prices in spring, during, 
say, a period of fifty years. Then there was 
Deacon 8. V. White, who said: ‘Never sell 
a dull market.’”’ 

A passer-by said, “‘How do you do, Mr. 
Vere?” in the respectful tone of voice that 
Wall Street people use toward stock-market 
winners. I took advantage to whisper to 
my friend, the ex-merchant: ‘Did he beat 
the game?” 

“Oh, my, yes! Big!’ 

“Was he out of stocks when the break 
came?” 

“No,” whispered my friend. ‘They 
whacked him for over half a million.” 

“What was that that Deacon White 
said,’”’ asked Vere. 

““He said: ‘Never sell a dull market.’”’ 

“T never thought of that,’’ confessed 
Mr. V. de V. looking slightly chagrined. 
That as a matter of fact the market is apt 
to be dull at the top of a bull market or at 
the bottom of a big decline did not interest 
him because he was unaware that this was 
so. He only thought of the possibilities of 
making money by speculative operations 
based on a system of infallible maxims. 
How beautiful life can be at times! 

“But I don’t quite get your remark 
about October,”’ insisted Vere. 

It was easy to see that in his heart of 
hearts this man did not know anything 
about the stock market, and that the con- 
sciousness of the incompleteness of his 
knowledge had come to him only after the 
break had taken away the paper profits 
which for months made him consider him- 
self an authority on stock speculation. 

“You know the Romans had days when 
they wouldn’t have dreamt of buying or 
selling stocks, the dies nefasti.”’ 

“Did they -have-stocks?” asked my 
friend. 

V. de V. smiled at the questioner—the 
kind of a smile that would go with what- 
ever the historical facts might turn out to 
be. You can always accomplish this by 
making your smile mean: ‘You poor 
boob!’’—meaning that your friend has al- 
lowed himself to be joshed or has proved 
himself an ignoramus. 

“But what about October?” asked Vere. 

“Wilson,”’ I replied, ‘‘has pointed out an 
undeniable fact, gathered from a careful 
study of the phenomena of stock specula- 
tion. I happen to remember his words 
exactly: “October. This is one of the pecu- 
liarly dangerous months to speculate in 
stocks in.” I may say the author-enjoyed 
an intimate friendship with the late H. H. 
Rogers, who was one of the ablest of the 
Standard Oil coterie.’’ 

“The President?” asked Vere de Vere, 
puzzled. 

““Pudd’nhead!” I explained. 

“T’ll say he is,’ agreed my friend cor- 
dially. He is a Republican. 

““When did he say this?” asked Vere. 

“You will find it at the beginning of 
Chapter Thirteen. The whole passage reads 
like this: ‘October. This is one of the pecu- 
liarly dangerous months to speculate in 
stocks in. The others are July, January, 
September, April, November, May, March, 
June, December, August and February.’ 
Mark Twain said that Pudd’nhead Wilson 
said that.”’ 

My friend laughed; loyal devil! 

Vere de Vere frowned; silly ass! He had 
made money running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars but not knowing any- 
thing about the game. There were many 
like him in the old days. But, of course, 
Wall Street is different now. 

I could multiply my talks with stock 
speculators in 1919 who were exactly like 
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all other stock speculators I have eye, 
I heard stories about what Sinclair | 
prominent society woman at dinne j 
as I used to hear what Keene told alk 
nent society woman at dinner, , 

chapter about the romance of big bu, 
Mr. Durant’s amazing rise and Ge 
Motors’ spectacular career. Twenty 

ago it was D. G. Reid and Tin Plate, 
before that someone else. And Mr. 
Livermore and his stunts and spect j 
methods, much the same talk I heard , 
James R. Keene at his best. Incide) 
they tell me that Mr. Livermore, no i 
standing his successes, has put ay) 
trust a million dollars—that he man 
die a pauper no matter what the nh 
may do. Men who know him assu } 
that Livermore is a student of cond 
a clear and dispassionate thinker, | 
moreover, is one of the best readers f 
tape that ever operated in Wall Stree | 
has an amazing memory and mark | 
stinct, such as Keene had in his }| 
which made him avoid a thousand 1 
In recognizing the uncertainty of the ; 
by providing against his own comple ; 
feat it seems to me that Mr. Live} 
proves that the fear of the market } 
beginning of wisdom. 

I do not find the important chan) 
Wall Street that I had been told ey) 
Because legitimate conditions justifi } 
rise in stocks at the beginning of 1( 
evidently did not follow that the new ¢ 
ulators, operating in the new Wall §& 
could not lose money. They lost it jj 
same way that everybody has a) 
lost it. 

Motive has a great deal to do wit); 
man’s success in business. To wish to | 
money is not wrong, just as the buyi | 
selling of stocks is not gambling. B | 
wish to make money without work) 
without loss of time is certainly wron } 
cause it is certainly stupid; and it ij: 
tainly stupid because it certainly car | 
done. There is a difference in mak 
profit on an investment of ten thoi) 
dollars and making a million by riskin } 
per cent of the million. But men {; 
this bécause the delusion of easy né 
will probably persist till the end of tir 

It has been said that a man must | 
for his money or worry for it. It is eh ¢ 
to work for it—and a much surer wit 
get it. It is too bad that this is so bei s 
personally I believe that the man wht‘ 
invented work was the world’s gre 
kill-joy. 

To be really wise one must be ir) 
sonal, and no gambler can be impers} 
The professional loses more philos ji 
cally, not more wisely or less humanly } 
the amateur. Experience based upor 1 
changelessness of human nature has sl 
that fn all bull markets the public al j 
wins at first. If it didn’t it would nots 
when the bull market culminates, i 
public, in the beginning, not only logi| 
wins but logically keeps on winning so 3 
in the end his very winnings may beat | 
The more the profits grow the more: 
the public has. As an old friend of 1 
expressed ‘it once: ‘‘A bull market | 
carnival of accumulated margins, and} 
happens to the speculating public is ak / 
the phenomenon of overdrinking.” 

Everybody necessarily is influence} 
sentiment, and in Wall Street sentime ! 
expressed by gossip. Moreover, sentit 
varies in intensity and volume with | 
number of speculators. Sentiment th 
most bullish at the very top, because t 
are the most speculators then. This m * 
the temptation to do the wrong ti 
pretty nearly irresistible. Why should / 
body wish to sell when everybody | 
certain the rise is going further? 

The bull can no more help feeling bu! 
at the top or the bear bearish at the bot! 
than any man can help being affectec) 
what Bagehot called the axiom of § 
locality. 

Greed, which warps the judgment; § 
norance, which puts out the lamps; | 
contagion of example, which weakens 
individual will; and accidents, age! 
which none may guard—all combin® 
help speculators fail. 

And it seems so unnecessary! 

Plato, more than three centuries be® 
Christ, put this prayer in the moutl! 
Socrates: 

‘Let me account the wise man rich; 
of wealth, let me have so much as a pruc® 
man can bear or employ.” ! 

And more than ten times three centus 
before Plato the first man was told:''! 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat brea 


‘he date of your accident,” said Miss 
Ins. “‘ You were bitten, you know.” 
itten?”’ said the mate. “‘I’d like to 
»’o00 bit me. This is all news to me.” 
ou must have forgotten, Bill,” his 
»yegan, but Miss Perkins interrupted. 
Tait a minute, Mrs. Hutchins, or you 
put ideas into his head! We ought to 
son him very carefully. The intellec- 
lcalpel should be sterilized as carefully 
at of the surgeon. Let me see.” She 
sIted a notebook. “It was his right 
wasn’t it?’’ She nodded, and looked 
\s. Hutchins. 
es. Let’s have a look at your right 
Bill.” 
'. Hutchins rolled up the sleeve of his 
sersey and bared a muscular forearm 
‘tly normal and undamaged except 
1e realistically tattooed picture of 
“na escaping from the Elders. 
h, I’m sorry, Miss Perkins!’ cried 
‘Hutchins hastily. “I forgot that Bill 
iat picture on his arm.” 
ss Perkins blinked, a little startled. 
m sorry too,” said Bill, rolling his 
down again. “I thought that was 
| you wanted the lady to see. It’s 
‘beautiful from an artistic point of 
| All artists are like that. You can’t 
| with them. I’d have liked it toned 
‘a little myself, but as the artist said, 
il ’ave your own clothes on, even if 
na don’t, so where’s the odds? Truth 
th,’ he says, ‘and I won’t palter with 
rtistie integrity or sell my soul,’ he 
“even if I have to starve for it.’ Be- 
it’s a Bible picture, ain’t it?”’ 
'e wished to see the marks of the bite,” 
Miss Perkins without answering the 
ion. “‘I’d better explain, Mr. Hutch- 
Four nights ago you were bitten— 
3, you appeared to your wife and told 
1at you had been bitten te 
y ashark,” said Mrs. Hutchins. 
uite,’ said Miss Perkins. “By a 
Your right arm was badly swollen 
e were afraid you had blood poisoning. 
'd of this remarkable communication 
a resident here who is entertaining 
il members, including myself, of the 
S. R.—the Royal Institute of Spirit- 
ic Research, you know. Such com- 
ations, in fact, are not infrequent 
en husband and wife. At the request 
fellow guests—and you may be inter- 
to know that Sir Joshua Boodle, the 
nt bimetallist, is among them—I have 
making a careful record of the whole 
We hoped that you might be able to 
’ the details from your ship’s log or 
—er—dead reckoning or whatever you 
>. It’s a strictly scientific question, 
now. None of our members has any 
nation. It’s a curious fact that poets 
irtists cre seldom interested in our 
»ds.”” 
I’d been bitten by a shark,”’ said the 
“Td have verified it all right. But 
2r seen a shark.” 
urious,’’ said Miss Perkins, regarding 
vith introspective eyes and cocking 
2ad like a cross-examiner. 
ever seen anything worse than a dog- 
the mate continued. ‘‘And an ugly 
he was too.” 
h,” said Miss Perkins, “this is very 
sting. The dogfish belongs, I believe, 
! shark family—a sort of first eousin. 
did you handle this dogfish?” 
es, mum.”’ 
his is most interesting! What is that 
stain on your thumb-nail? Was there 
jlood on your hands after you had 
n this dogfish overboard?’”’ 
es, mum. But it was fish’s blood.” 
xcuse me, that’s an assumption. Tell 
Urs. Hutchins, exactly what yousaw.” 
had a dream, Bill,’’ Susie began im- 
vely. 
ar, far more than a dream!” inter- 
1 Miss Perkins. “It was a most 
sting case of a phantasm of the living.” 
had a phantasm, Bill,’ Susie cor- 
l herself. ‘‘I saw you standing in the 
light by the bedroom window and 
right hand was covered with blood, 
ind you says to me, ‘Susie,’ you says, 
me of the children. I been bitten by 
5 ” 
ou see,” said Miss Perkins, “‘in every 
it was correct. In fact, the more 
y one examines the story the more 
erful it seems. There were you, hun- 
of miles away, handling this—er— 
y connection of the shark in the 
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moonlight with blood upon your right hand; 
and here was your dear little wife visualizing 
the whole thing at home. I think we shall 
find, when the whole story is properly 
written up, with the stress laid upon the 
significant points—stress is the secret of 
nearly everything, don’t you think?—we 
shall have one of the most vivid cases in 
ourrecords. How pleased Sir Joshua Boodle 
will be, and the dear society! Good-by, 
Mrs. Hutchins, for the present. I must 
keep in touch with you and your good hus- 
band. Curious, isn’t it, how much easier 
it is to keep in touch with the next world 
than to correspond regularly with one’s 
friends. Rather like astronomy. Tee-hee- 
hee! Well, you and Mr. Hutchins have a 
very precious gift. How I envy you!” 

The door closed behind her. Bill Hutch- 
ins looked at his wife with a grin. But there 
was no answering sign of amusement. She 
sighed. Her eyes wereintensely serious. Her 
face was pale. Her hands moved nervously. 
: *’Oo’s that woman?” said the mate at 
ast. 

*““She’s not a woman, Bill. She’s a real 
lady from Lunnon.” 

“Balmy, I s’pose, 
tatively. 

“You oughtn’t to say things like 
that, Bill. She’s in tune with the be- 
yond and she’s a friend of Sir Joshua 
Boodle. It’s been very pleasant for 
me while you’ve been away. They’ve 
asked me to tea with them twice— 
along of that phantasm.” 

“Along of that what?” cried Bill, 
staring at his wife as if she had sud- 
denly become a perfect stranger. 

“Phantasm, Bill. Andsome day you 
will see one yourself, I ’ope. They’re 
going to ask us on a visit to Lunnon 
to meet the other members of the 
society. Miss Perkins has given me a 
lot of beautiful books to read that 
will ’elp us both. Come and see.” 

The dumfounded seaman followed 
his wife into the yellow-plush parlor, 
which hitherto had been reserved for 
state calls from the curate or the 
doctor. The wax flowers were still 
there under the glass bell. Queen Vic- 
toria’s picture still presided over other 
horrid treasures dear to the simple 
hearts of those with whom—if we are 
to believe those poets of the people who 
dine at the Ritz—the only truth and the 
only reality reside. But Susie pointed to 
an array of books with strange titles, un- 
realities from an alien world. 

“Take a squint at them, Bill, while I’m 
getting tea ready. There’s one there about 
the next world and how to communicate 
with it by Miss Perkins herself; and there’s 
a lovely one about auroras. Everyone’s 
got an aurora—only you can’t see it unless 
you’ve got the right kind of an eye. Miss 
Perkins has got a mauve aurora. She says 
that mine’s old rose, and Bobbie’s is hedge- 
sparrow’s-egg blue. I wonder what yours 
is? She’s coming in to-morrow afternoon 
to have a good look at you. It’s important 
to know what your aurora is.” 

“Tf the lady that ain’t a woman is coming 
here again, Susie,” said the mate indig- 
nantly, ‘‘mine will be the aurora borealis 
and you may lay to that!’’ 

Even his tea did not mollify him, and 
Mrs. Hutchins was puzzled by his explo- 
sive references to red herrings during the 
meal whenever she tried to resume the 
subject. Bill’s first evening at home, in fact, 
was a failure and he laid it all to the account 
of Miss Perkins. 

On the following day all Susie’s pleadings 
were in vain. Bill crushed his hat on his 
head and said that he had an important 
engagement with Cap’n Joe‘at the Pig and 
Whistle at three o’clock. 

“But Miss Perkins is coming specially 
to see you, Bill. She’s taking a great in- 
terest in our case and she wants to see your 
aurora.” 

“Why don’t you ’ave a phantasm about 
it? Then she could discuss it with you. 
I'll come back when she’s gone. How long 
do you think she’ll stay?” 

“Oh, I can’t possibly tell, Bill. She may 
decide to have a sitting.” 

“A sitting? What’s that?’ 

“You don’t understand, Bill. 
talk with the spirits.” 

Bill stared at her and made inarticulate 
sounds like a desperate hen when her soli- 
tary chick sails into the middle of.the duck 
pond. It was altogether too much for him. 
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said the mate ten- 


She can 


“Well, I’m off to the Pig and Whistle,” 
he said in a voice trembling with sup- 
pressed emotion. “‘I’ll be back about eight 
o’clock. That'll give Miss Perkins and her 
spirits time to get back to the place where 
they belong.’’ Heslammed the door, drown- 
ing his de- 
scription of 
the tempera- 
ture of that 
place. Perhaps 


On the Previous 

Evening Mrs. Hicks Was 

Chased Along the Rim of the 
Reservoir, But She Had Left Her 
Spectacles in the Family Bible at 


Home, So That She Cannot Swear to His Identity 


he was conscious of the misfire, for a mo- 
ment later the door opened again and his 
face, contorted with fury, appeared in the 
crevice. 

“T ’ope you'll sprinkle the ’ouse with 
7oly water when they’ve gone,” he said 
unctuously. ‘I thought I smelt brimstone 
last night. And if I was you I’d drop a line 
to the curick and tell him you want to ’ave 
little Bobbie baptized again.” 

This parting shot apparently satisfied 
him, for he closed the door softly this time 
and went on his way humming a song. 

It was not by his own design that he met 
Rosy Martin in the village street. But 
the fates were weaving their web about him. 
The Pig and Whistle was not to see Bill 
Hutchins that afternoon, nor did he return 
home at eight o’clock. Perhaps the conver- 
sation of Rosy was a relief to him after the 
intellectual assault and battery of the last 
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few hours. Perhaps it was the thought of 
paying Susie out. Perhaps it was the ex- 
hilarating rush of the hired motor car; or 
the steak and onions with stout for two at 
the halfway house; or the lights, the music 
and the shuffle of jazzing feet in the Pier 
Pavilion at Tarrytown-on-Sea. 
But whatever the cause, Bill felt 
himself relapsing into the sensa- 
tions of his bachelor days. It was 
not a very serious relapse. For- 
tunately for him, he was not the 
complete captain of his soul. But 
at ten o’clock, when Susie was 
looking out of her bedroom win- 
dow for the fourteenth time and 
the night looked lonelier than 
ever before, she might have 
heard—if she had been truly 
telepathic—twenty miles awayin 
a corner of the pier at Tarrytown 
this ghostly fragment of a whis- 
pered conversation: 

“No, you mustn’t do that, 
Bill.” 

“Why not, Rosy?’ 

“Cos you been eating onions, Bill.” 

And that was really the end of it, for the 
band struck up and swept them into the 
jazzing crowd again. But it was twenty 
miles to Tarrytown, and late, late in the 
evening, Bill Hutchins came home and 
nobody knew where Bill Hutchins had been. 

It was after midnight when he knocked— 
a little sheepishly—at his own door. He 
was admitted by his agitated wife, whose 
nerves were none the better for the dark 
warnings transmitted to her earlier in the 
evening by the agency of Miss Perkins and 
planchette. 

“Oh, Bill,” she cried, “where have you 
been? I been so frightened!” 

“Didn’t I tell you I was going to see 
Cap’n Joe and talk things over at the Pig 
and Whistle?” said Bill with the surprised 
air of the accomplished liar. 

“Yes, but you said you’d be back at 
eight o'clock, and this is only your sec- 
ond night home and it’s after 
midnight, Bill.” 

“Ah, well,” replied Bill, ““we 
had a lot to talk about. Cap’n 
Joe is getting an elderly man 
now, and if he retires of course 


“Was that what you were 
talking about? Why, Bill, you’ve 
been eating onions—that’s ex- 
actly what the planchette 4 

Susie broke off. Bill had given 
her fresh proofs of the veracity 
of that instrument, but she hesi- 
tated about mentioning them 
now, just as Bill would have 
hesitated probably about an- 
swering them with proof that 
both planchette and himself were 
liars. 

“Well, come to bed, Bill. We'll 
talk it over in the morning,” she 
said, and her voice was the mur- 
mur of doves in Lebanon. So for 
the next eight hours there was 
a truce to all metaphysics, in the 
house of Mr. William Hutchins, 
though within the last five min- 
utes he had woven a far more 
tangled web than he could be ex- 
pected to know. 

On the next morning Mrs. 
Hutchins had laid the table for 
breakfast, the rashers were siz- 
zling and the fragrance of the 
coffeepot filled the house before 
her husband was out of bed. 
While she was waiting for him she picked 
up the local newspaper and glanced over the 
headlines. Her nerves had been strained of 
late and at the sight of a certain prominent 
paragraph she had to bite her lip to sup- 
press a scream. This is what she read: 


STRANGE DEATH OF AN ELDERLY 
SEAMAN 


ALLEGED SECRET ROMANCE 
OF NAUTICAL MISOGYNIST 


“The career of Captain Joseph Morgan, 
well known in this neighborhood as Captain 
Joe, has come to a sad end. His body was 
discovered yesterday morning in the reser- 
voir and was removed with difficulty, as it 
transpires that the unfortunate man’s head 
was firmly imbedded in the feed pipe 
through which the drinking water is con- 
veyed to Tarrytown. Nothing is yet known 
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to account for the tragedy, but late last 
| night a statement was made to the police 
by Mrs. Hicks, the wife of a plumber. 

“Tt appears from this statement that 
the deceased had cherished a_ hopeless 
passion for her. On the previous evening 
Mrs. Hicks was chased along the rim of the 
reservoir by an elderly satyr who bore 
close resemblance to Morgan, but she had 
left her spectacles in the family Bible at 
home and it was growing dark, so that she 
cannot swear to his identity. She heard 
a splash and supposes that he lost his foot- 
ing and fell in, for that was the last she 
saw of him. 

“Mrs. Hicks, who is an attractive woman 
inclined to embonpoint, believes that no 
mistake is possible. She heard the unhappy 
victim of her charms muttering something 
about red herrings as he pursued her. This 
was a favorite witticism of Captain Mor- 
gan, she asserts. Captain Joe was popu- 
larly supposed, however, to be a confirmed 
woman hater and, unless further evidence 
develops, his many friends will find it 
difficult to believe that a romance was the 
cause of his death. The affair has been 
complicated by the sudden appearance of 
another lady, who claims to be his widow. 

“Tt is a curious coincidence and sugges- 
tive of Time’s revenges that the feed pipe 
into which the elderly mariner’s head was 
jammed had been laid in its present posi- 
tion by Mr. Hicks. Mr. Hicks is a man of 
few words and on being interviewed, though 
he corroborated the above statement, his 
only comment was ‘Verb. sap.’ He is 
greatly respected in the neighborhood and 
has been a sidesman at St. Luke’s Church 
for many years.”’ 


Mrs. Hutchins gasped. The paper slipped 
from her hands. Captain Morgan had 
actually appeared to her husband at the 
very moment when the account of his 
death was being printed. This was exactly 
the kind of phantasm for which Miss Per- 
kins had been looking. She must get into 
touch with her at once. In the meantime 
she must cut the paragraph out of the 
newspaper and keep Bill in ignorance of 
what had happened. Otherwise the evi- 
dence might be vitiated. 

Perhaps in reaction from the wrath of 
yesterday, Bill was unusually good tem- 
pered at breakfast, and he answered his 
wife’s questions with an innocent eye, quite 
unaware of any mystery behind them. 

“Was Captain Morgan in good health 
last night, Bill?” . 

“Wonderful for a man of his age. We 
had a steak and onions together at the Pig 
and Whistle’’—Susie remembered that cor- 
roborating kiss—‘“‘never saw an old man 
with such an appetite. Good spirits too. 
You should have heard him laugh over 
some of the stories he told. Cap’n Joe’s a 
woman hater, you know. ‘Look out for the 
red herrings,’ he says. Another cup of 
coffee, please, Susie.”’ 

For half an hour Bill continued eating, 
drinking and inextricably entangling him- 
self with every word he uttered. When he 
had finished his breakfast, Susie announced 
that she had to go down to the village. She 
obtained a promise from him that he would 
smoke his pipe in the back garden and not 
leave the premises till she returned. She 
gave him the newspaper, explaining that 
she had cut out a new recipe for the stuffing 
and roasting of pork. Then, without a hint 
that she was going to consult the visiting 
members of the society, she left him to his 
own thoughts in the sunshine. 

They were not very comfortable thoughts. 
He was truly penitent this morning and the 
sincerity of his remorse was not lessened by 
the fear that Susie might come to hear of 
his adventure. It was nearly noon when 
she returned, but his penitence had not 
allowed him to become restive. In fact, 
when Susie came into the garden and told 
him in a grave whisper that three gentle- 
men were waiting in the parlor and that 
they wanted to see him on business he rose 
and followed her as meekly as a schoolboy 
summoned to punishment. 

His first glimpse of the solemn group in 
the parlor was a distinct shock to him. 
Standing on the hearth rug were three very 
serious old gentlemen with bald crowns, 
white fringes of hair and bushy white 
beards. They all looked exactly like a por- 
trait of Charles Darwin that Bill had once 
seen. They scrutinized him fiercely from 
under shaggy eyebrows. 

“Lawyers,” thought the conscience- 
stricken Mr. Hutchins. “Susie must have 


heard.” He wondered if she were contem- 
plating a separation. 
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There was a portentous rustling ]j 
him as if the court were filling. He ih 
and saw Miss Perkins entering the) 
with two very stout matrons jn 
mourning. These two ladies regarde s 
other with profound dislike, but ai] 
both squinted slightly the unfor ), 
Mr. Hutchins thought their disc; 
glances were meant for himself. The, 
very much alike in build and feature iy 
that one was red faced and the othe), 
Behind them came a very deterr 
looking little man with fierce spec} 
eyes and a jaw like the ram of a dest 

““This,’”’ said Susie, leading forwa } 
red-faced matron, “is Mrs. Hicks.” 

“Verb. sap,” said the determines ; 
man beside her. 

The three Darwins on the heart; 
bowed. 

“And this,” said Susie, leading fc ; 
the pale-faced matron, “is the y, 
though she hasn’t seen him for t; 
years.” 

“Never see him any more,” gai; 
fierce little man. 

The three Darwins bowed again, 

“Very ’appy, I’m sure,” said the y; 
mopping her eyes with a virgin hai, 
chief to which the shop ticket still 
Mrs. Hicks tossed her head slight} ) 
tapped the floor with her right foot ; 
noticed it. For a moment she rest) 
herself, but the opportunity was toc) 
to be resisted. She nudged the wido: 

“Excuse me, my dear,” she said, “ | 
you better remove that ticket? Yo), 
*urt yourself.” 

The widow glared at her. Both of ; 
ample bosoms heaved dangerously, | 
intervened with great tact. 

“Tl bring you both some sherry | 
biscuit in a minute,”’ she whispered j| 
ifit had been a funeral. Bill grew mo \ 
more puzzled. Could anyone have dit 
left him a legacy? Were they goi 
read a will? His face brightened a lil, 

“This,” said Susie, pointing to the 
little man, “is Mr. Hicks.” 

“Few words,” said Mr. Hicks, noi 
to the three Darwins one after an \ 
“Very few words—verb. sap.” 

“And this,” said Susie solemnly, 
ing to Bill, “‘is my husband.” 

“Ah, hum!” said the three Da} 
“Very interesting. Spiritual type- 
May we all sit down? We should]. 
ask him a few questions.” 

There was a polite scrambling for | 
in the course of which Bill just contri | 
mutter savagely into Susie’s ear, “’() 
those blurry old gorillas?” 

But there was no time for a reply | 
he found himself seated on a three-|; 
stool in the dead center of a ring of it 
faces. 

Darwin Number One sat fronting hi | 
seemed to be studying the bumps (| 
forehead. Darwin Number Two sat! 
left and was so deeply interested tt || 
kept tickling Bill’s ear with his |} 
Darwin Number Three was equally : 
ested and tormented the right ear i! 
same way. 

“We should like,” said Darwin the * 
“to ask you about your conversatio @ 
night with Capt. Joseph Morgan at tl? 
and Whistle. Do you remember the r ! 
of it?” 

“Certainly,” said Bill, drawing cl 
recollection of former conversations a ¢ 
“He was saying that it wouldn’t be! 
now before I might take his berth oJ 
Susanna. You see, he’s an elderly ma I 
he knows it will have to be—goon| 
later.” | 

“Most interesting. Very direct,” } 
Darwin the Second, moving his chair ¢ 
“What else did he talk about?” 

“Why,” said Bill, “he was tellini 
stories most of the time—stories anc! 
ericks about women.” 

“Ah!” said Darwin the Third, cle! 
his throat so savagely against Bill’s ? 
ear that he almost jumped off his stool _ 

“Can you remember any of those s'! 
or limericks?’”’? asked Darwin the ! 
coaxingly. He too was edging his ché 1! 
in front and his beard wagged in thre” 
ing proximity to Bill’s eyes and nose. _ 

“T think so,’’ said Bill, rummaging # 
in his memory for odds and ends it 
which Cap’n Joe had enlivened the | 
watches at sea. 

“Did any of them strike you as ‘4 
peculiar?” 

“There was one of his rhymes that si 
me as very peculiar,” said Bill. “It” 
about a plumber.” 4 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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ire is the common Enemy 
wery Fire loss hits You 


No one knows better than a 
Fire Insurance Company how 
misleading are the words “fully 
insured.’” Fires destroy much 
more than mere property. 

Fire is the common enemy of 
all. Your fire deeply concerns 
your neighbor. Your neighbor’s 
fire may destroy your property. 

A community is made poorer 
as the number of fires increases. 
Because of national carelessness 
property owners in the United 
States are taxed more heavily for 
fire department maintenance 
than anywhere else in the world. 
When a city is destroyed by fire 
the entire nation feels the loss. 

Remember that a fire means 
a loss to you no matter how 


The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. —write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


much fire insurance you carry. 

Do not be careless yourself or 
permit carelessness in your es- 
tablishment because you think 
you are “fully insured.” 


Think of the indirect losses 
from fire that insurance cannot 
cover. You are not doing your 
duty to yourself or to the com- 
munity unless you conscien- 
tiously: make every effort to pre- 
vent fire. 

The °*Hartford’’ can help you. 
It operates a Fire Prevention 
Service for its patrons. Its en- 
gineers are available without 
charge. It is as deeply con- 
cerned with preventing fires as 
it is with providing a sound fire 
insurance. 


ny agent or broker can get you a policy tn the 


Hartrorp Fire INsuRANCE Co. 
HartTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


oe ate bo 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

“‘Ah, exactly!’ said Darwin the First. 

“Precisely!’”’ said Darwin the Second. 

“Just so!’”’ said Darwin the Third. 

“Continue!” said all three Darwins to- 
gether. 

“It went somehow like this,’ said Bill, 
desperately reminiscent: 


Into the drinking well, 

Which the plumber built her, 
Aunt Jemima fell. 

We must get a filter. 


“That’s my name!” sobbed the widow. 
He always called me Aunt Jemima! It was 
his pet name for me, like.” 

“Sherry and a biscuit,’’ whispered Susie, 
nudging her with a tray from behind. The 
widow helped herself with alacrity, still 
sobbing. 

“Really, this is most amazingly com- 
plete,” said Darwin the First, sitting back 
and admiring Bill as if he were solely re- 
sponsible. 

“A plumber, mark!” said Darwin the 
Second. 

“Verb. sap!”’ said the voice of Mr. Hicks 
somewhere in the background. 

“Tf I may be allowed to speak,” said 
Mrs. Hicks, all her beads a-quiver with 
satisfaction at the cue, “I suppose the 
reservoir might be called a drinking well in 
away. Only it was ’imself that fell into it, 
pore soul!” 

She looked disdainfully at the widow. 
Her bosom heaved like a midnight sea. 

“Sherry and a biscuit?”’ said Susie at her 
elbow. Mrs. Hicks helped herself with 
dignity, whispering, ‘‘ Don’t give any sherry 
to Mr. Hicks. Everyone’s been treating 
him this morning along of that feed pipe 
and he’s got that nasty look in his eye.” 

“Tt’s true of course, as Mrs. Hicks has 
pointed out, that it was the unfortunate 
man himself who got drowned,” said Dar- 
win the Third. ‘But one has to remember 
that messages of this kind should be in- 
terpreted in the dry light of the man’s 
character, which—I take it—was of a sar- 
donic color. It would be just like him to 
make a grim joke of the matter.” 

“Precisely!’”? said Darwin the First. 
“The number of—er—bull’s-eyes that have 
been made in this affair is really astounding. 
The bull’s-eye in fact has been shot away.” 

“Exactly!” said Darwin the Third. “It’s 
the final demonstration—the climax and 
crown of a long accumulation of evidence.” 

“Quite, quite conclusive,’ said Darwin 
the Second. ‘‘ Make a careful note of that, 
please, Miss Perkins. It is worth plowing 
through a wilderness of sand to hit upon 
these grains of gold.” 

“Now, did you see Captain Morgan’s 
face quite plainly while he was talking to 
you? There was nothing misty or vague 
about it, I suppose? You felt quite sure 
that he was—er—really there?” said Dar- 
win the First. 

“T seed him as plain as I see you now, 
sir,” replied the mate, feeling more and 
more like a bumblebee in a spider’s web as 
the three bushy white beards badgered him 
from side to side, irritated him in turn and 
then caressed him all together. 

At this point a shadow darkened the 
window. Bill looked up and—to his hor- 
ror—though he could not quite see how 
matters could be made worse, he was aware 
of Rosy Martin walking up the garden 
path toward the front door. Susie excused 
herself and went out of the room to meet 
her. For the next half hour Bill saw out of 
the corner of his eye that Rosy and Susie 
were wandering up and down the garden 
with their arms about each other’s waists. 
He felt that he had been abandoned to the 
mercy of his examiners and he distrusted 
the conversation that was taking place 
outside. It was a pretty picture—the blond 
head and the brunette whispering together 
under the lilac tree. But Rosy seemed to 
be doing most of the talking. Susie looked 
serious, almost angry. Then he heard 
them both laughing. He wondered what 
they were laughing about. He was never to 
know with absolute certainty. 

He was not allowed to escape from his 
inquisitors for fully an hour. The ques- 
tions grew madder and madder. He would 
never have stood it, except that he had a 
guilty conscience and felt he was too deeply 
involved to withdraw. Besides these old 
gentlemen had an air of vast authority 
which it was difficult to oppose. Miss 
Perkins addressed one of them as Sir 
Joshua Boodle. Bill suspected them of 
being justices of the peace, for he had 
vague ideas on the machinery of the law. 
When they asked him anything unusually 
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insane he supposed they were trying to 
trap him, especially as they always avoided 
all reference to anything that had actually 
occurred. They cross-examined him on the 
most absurd details. They attached great 
importance to the alleged remark at the 
Pig and Whistle about red herrings. They 
even tried to trace some wild kind of con- 
nection between the name of the trawler, 
Susanna, the name of his wife, Susie, and 
the picture tattooed on his arm, Susanna 
and the Elders. Finally, there was an 
awful moment just as Susie reéntered the 
room when Darwin the First lowered his 
voice. 

The questions became so startling that 
Bill began to wonder whether his tor- 
mentors were physicians endeavoring to 
prove him a lunatic. The muttering beards 
grew weirdly confidential. 

“T want to ask you a question now 
about a matter that is of great contro- 
versial interest in many similar cases. 
When you saw Captain Morgan at the Pig 
and Whistle was he—er—wearing any 
clothes?” whispered Darwin the First, and 
all the three beards tickled Bill horribly as 
they closed in upon him for the reply. 

“Certainly,” said Bill. “He wouldn’t 
have stayed there long without ’em.” 

“Thank you. The controversial ques- 
tion in these cases of course is as to where 
and how the clothes are produced.” 

“He told me he always got ’em from 
Jenkins, the draper in Tarrytown,” said 
Bill, anxious to be quite normal. 

“Thank you. I don’t think we need 
trouble you any more this morning, Mr. 
Hutchins. But when we have your state- 
ment drawn up, with the significant points 
properly stressed, we shall probably want 
you to sign it for publication. Good 
morning.” 

Miss Perkins and the three Darwins 
bowed themselves out very courteously. 
The two matrons followed, and as neither 
would give precedence to the other they 
had to edge through the door sideways. 
Mr. Hicks nodded to his host and hostess 
and walked into the hall. A moment later 
he tip-toed stealthily back into the room, 
poured himself a glass of sherry, winked at 
Susie and drank it at a gulp. 

““Hlp yourself,’ said the mate sardoni- 
cally. 

Mr. Hicks poured himself a second glass, 
winked and swallowed that also at a gulp. 

‘Do it again,” said the mate. 

Mr. Hicks obeyed, and went through the 
process a third time in complete silence. 
Then he took a biscuit, reeled in a graceful 
circle up to Mr, Hutchins and gripped his 
hand. ; 

“T’m man of very few words,” he said, 
nodding confidentially, “but I like you! 
Stick to it! It’s all ri’! They can’t resur- 
rect him! Let ’em try! Let ’em do their 
worst! I know all about that pipe! My 
work—don’t be afraid! Perfectly all ri’— 
verb sap.” 

Mr. Hicks wrung Bill’s hand again, blew 
a kiss to Susie and tightroped very care- 
fully out of the room. 
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The exhausted mate staggered to the 
sofa and lay there mopping the sweat from 
his brow with his red-silk handkerchief. 

“My ’ead’s aching ’orribly,” he said 
with a cowed glance at his wife. ‘‘They 
can’t all be balmy, so I s’pose it’s me. I 
didn’t understand a word they said to me. 
Who are they? What do they want? Who 
were those old geezers with the bald heads?” 

“They’re great men of science, Bill, and 
they wanted to have a look at you.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with me? 
Seemed to me they was looking at my ’ead, 
and I didn’t half like it neither. Who called 
7em in?” 

“They thought you was an unusual 
specimen, Bill. They thought you ’ad a 
phantasm.”’ 

“Why, what d’you mean, Susie?” 

She handed him the newspaper cutting. 
There was a silence, a long silence. 

“It’s a fair knock-out,” said Bill at last, 
sulkily. 

“Yes,”’ said Susie rather wistfully, ‘‘I 
s’pose it was me that had the phantasm.” 

“Tt would never ’ave ’appened but for 
that Miss Perkins,” said Bill. Then a some- 
what puzzling question occurred to him. 
“Why, don’t you believe in these ’ere 
phantasms now, Susie? You must have 
believed in them this morning or you 
wouldn’t have brought them old baboons 
down on me.” 

“ Ah,” said Susie, rubbing her nose gently 
eee his cheek, “‘ you been eating onions, 
Bill.’ 

Mr. Hutchins gave a start and scruti- 
nized his wife’s innocent face. Her eyes 
were shining like those in the picture on 
their bedroom wall—The Soul’s Awaken- 
ing—the untroubled eyes of an angel. 

“T suppose,”’ she said, “it seemed kind 
of pleasant to have a lady from Lunnon 
dropping in just as if she was a friend, so 
I made believe to myself that I believed in 
it. But we don’t want them coming here 
any more. We can drop them gradual like.” 

*‘T don’t see why I should ’ave to crawl 
on my stummick telling em what I said 
was ——” 

“ Alllies, dear? No, you needn’t do that. 
Just tell ’em you’ve made your statement 
and you’ve nothing to add to it. They like 
to hear that. Gives it a kind of Bank of 
England touch. It won’t do ’em any ’arm 
if they want to believe it. As Miss Perkins 
said herself, they ’aven’t any imaginations.” 


On the sea front at. Tarrytown there is 
now a cozy little tobacconist’s shop known 
as The Hutch. There you may still obtain 
an excellent brier pipe for one shilling and 
sixpence. At the door there is a rack of 
newspapers, illustrated magazines. penny 
dreadfuls and the latest pink novelettes of 
the Forget-me-not Series. In the window 
there are bowls of a magical mixture called 
Hutchins’ Own. It is made by opening tins 
of somebody else’s mixture, adding a little 
Latakia and charging a little extra. Pur- 
chasers get full weight of course, but math- 
ematicians will observe that, owing to the 
addition of Latakia, there is enough left 
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over from the original mixture tcl 
proprietor’s pouch very comfortak, 

In the evening the latest novelej, 
be read by the proprietor’s wif, 
back parlor. The small boy readp 
wood Dicks, most delicious of penn j 
fuls in yellow and red since the day 0 
broad-sheet ballad. The proprief 
self reads detective stories in tl) 
widely circulated magazines. Th, 
family compact that all this readj_ 
take place without detriment to t), 
mercial value of the stock. The }, 
course is that the proprietor and | 
can make intelligent recommenda i 
readers hesitating in the doorway j 
mance, old ladies fingering the title \ 
young maidens glancing at the cor 
Thus we see how old saws may be | 
how pleasure may come before 
with benefits to all concerned and}, 
possible both to eat and have your | 

To this epitome of heaven on a 
afternoon six months after the lan 
discovery at the reservoir came the , 
terrestrial postman. He delivered ; ; 
package addressed to Mr. and Mrs, | 
Hutchins. It was Susie’s turn to , 
keeping shop, so of course she cut th } 
and had the first look at the cont} 
fat green journal entitled Review} 
Royal Institute of Spiritualistie Rj; 
She turned the pages curiously. A } 
name caught her eye. 

“Bill!” she cried: “Bill, here ; 
phantasm! Oh, look, Bill! Here j 
phantasm! They’ve printed it!” 

Bright eyed, breathless, bubbli: ; 
laughter, she dashed into the bael; 
and spread the Review on the re) 
cloth before her husband. They \ 
aloud together, Susie sitting on the } 


. his chair and Bill vainly trying to hy 


pipe alight. 

The following specimen sentence} 
that any philosopher will require | 
vince him once more that the lig]; 
fictions is usually more strictly tn} 
the heaviest of facts: 


“A well authenticated case of a ph } 
of the dead is reported by four ment 
the society who personally investig { 
A sailor named William Hutchins {| 
wife on April sixth that he had mett 
tain of his boat on the previous even | 
that they had had a long talk togethi ' 
captain told him that a new captait ( 
be required ere long and made a gr j 
about drowning in drinking water. 

“The very next morning Mrs. H | 
discovered from the newspaper thal | 
exact hour of this apparition Captai i 
gan had been drowned in the reset 
Tarrytown. 

“‘She reported the case at once {\ 
Perkins, who by great good fortu | 
staying at a neighboring house with ‘| 
of our most eminent members, in é 
Sir Joshua Boodle, the distinguisl 
metallist. They were able to vis! 
Hutchins and cross-examined him | 
the news of the death had reache i 
Sir Joshua Boodle states that there! 
the slightest doubt of Mr. Hutchini « 
plete ignorance of the captain’s } 
Some very remarkable results we'' 
tained. Mr. Hutchins mentioned ji 
about red herrings that the capta' 
heard to make a moment before his 

“Mr. Hutchins mentioned a p1 
whose profession—in a sense—was 1) 
sible for the death. 

‘Mr. Hutchins used the pet name¢ ! 
gan’s widow, though at the time he: | 
know that the captain had ever bee ! 
ried. It was an unusual name-' 
Jemima.” 


Here followed an elaborate full-dre ¥ 
sion of the whole story as it appea! 
the leading intellects of the age. 1! 
significant points were properly sts 
and “‘stress,’’ as Miss Perkins wou § 
“is so important, don’t you think?’ 

Finally, Sir Joshua Boodle, the e1! 
bimetallist, in a note to the editor | 
that if this material were regarded 
climax of a great mass of cumulati\é 
dence it would be practically cone! 
“But,” he said, ‘I should be content © 
our case for the appearance of phar 
of the dead, for the immortality of th? 
and the restoration of faith to mank! 
the facts provided consciously, 
sciously and subconsciously by that i 
British sailor, Mr. William Hutchins ! 
of the Susanna.” 

Goo’ Lor’!”’ said Bill. 

“Ain’t it awful?” said Susie. 


las an extra rush of work. No, sir! You 
in bank on Benjamin Franklin Tucker’s 

-atitude every time.” 

“Thanks, Benny,” I says. ‘‘That’s a 
‘eat load off my mind,” I says. “So 
ou’ve made up your mind to quit helling 
yund and to settle down and get rich. It’s 
pious idea. Would I seem anyways sort 
* nosey if I made bold to inquire how 
yme this turning point in your young life 
qd who the fortunate young lady is?” 

“T wouldn’t tell nobody but you at this 
age of the game and then only in strict 
ynfidence,’”’ he says. “Because,” says he, 
the matter ain’t technically settled yet, 
1e young lady not knowing the happiness 
hat is in store for her, so far only may be 
ispicioning it and hoping for it. But I 
m to take her into my confidence before 
any moons and either carry out my pro- 
-am or bust several hame straps. It come 
jis-a-way: I was over in the Pass Creek 
alley the day before yesterday at a little 
efore noon and as I happened to be sort 
{ dry: Thatremindsme. Wheredoyou 
eep your drinking water, Mr. Stegg, if you 
lease, thank you kindly?” 

I told him where he would find the full 
ucket I’d just brought in and where was 
1e well, only I’d thank him to go light on 
1e well, account of having a considerable 
tock to water in the next three weeks. He 
rid he’d bear that in mind and conduct 
imself with moderation, and I don’t reckon 
e did take in more than two or three 
allons. 

“Tf for me the cup you fill, oh, fill it from 
he sparkling rill,” he says when he come 
ack. ‘I don’t see why water ain’t good 
nough for anybody,” he continues, “‘and 
thy folks don’t use it more. Did you 
ver try it as a beverage?” 

“Continue your story,” I says. ‘You 
vas dry and you turned in to Pirbright’s 
anch to get you a drink of your favorite 
quefaction and Miss Eudora A 

“Wrong,”’ says he. 

“Miss Magdalena ——’” 

“One more guess,” says he. 

“Miss Abilene brung you the sparkling 
up and as soon as you seen her ravaging 
iniments, says you to yourself, ‘Here’s 
vhere I start saving my wages.’”’ 

“There ain’t no need of telling you noth- 
ng,” he says. “You was probably hid 
rehind the door. But there’s an elegant 
roung lady, Mr. Stegg.”’ 

I told him that was the impression she’d 
‘ive me and that speaking roughly I should 
ay she was a little daisy and real intelligent 
ind sweet dispositioned. 

“And George Washington give the im- 
yression of being a tolerable good sort of 
. general and was well behaved and had 
. reputation for truth and veracity,” says 
3enny scornfully. ‘Speaking roughly, it’s 
broad daylight when the sun is shining in 
. clear sky at noon, ain’t it? Or is your 
mpressions to the contrary?” he says. 


“Well, you write down what you think: 


he is and I’ll sign it,” I told him. “Also 
jut down that old man Pirbright is one 
yf Nature’s high-toned noblemen and the 
yoys is what you would call the flowers 
of all manly virtues and the*moldings of 
‘ashion and the glasses of form and bright 
ind shining examples and patterns for all 
who would be what they are. I know them 
words may seem poor and cold to you, but 
you fix ’em the way you want to suit 
yourself.” 

“T don’t know as I took particular notice 
of the rest of the family,’’ says Benny. 
‘But they seemed to be all right. It’s a 
arge family, but I like large families, and 
[ aim to have one of that kind myself. Mr. 
Pirbright certainly seemed like he give)the 
impression of being a whole-souled genial 
old cuss, but I ain’t proposing to take him 
to my bosom. It’s Abilene I’m after. I 
ain’t marrying the whole family.” 

“J didn’t think of that,’ I says. “Why, 
that’s so, sure enough! It’s just the lady 
that your matrimonial intentions is .con- 
cerning of naturally. Of course!- Shucks! 


I guess I’m getting sort of dumb and slow- 


witted. You ain’t marrying the whole 
family—certainly not. Consequently the 
rest of the family don’t cut no figure what- 
soever. By the way, Benny, you _ain’t 
acquainted with Attorney-at-law Tracy 
O'Neill, are you?” 

“No,” he says. “Why?” 

“No reason, only that he’s a right nice 
young man and a powerful good talker,” 
I says. “I allowed you might know him. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


You didn’t get dry a little piece on from 
Pirbright’s and meet up with Pete Kellogg, 
did you?” 

“T seen a fellow of that name at the 
round-up last fall, but I didn’t get ac- 
quainted with him,” says Benny. “‘Sawed- 
off little runt with a twisted nose and the 
half of one ear missing, ain’t he? Has he 
got a ranch on Pass Creek?”’ 

_ “Right close to Pirbright’s,” I told him. 
“You ought to get acquainted with Pete,” 
Tsays. “‘You’d enjoy his conversation.” 

“T might if he comes out with whatever 
happens to be on his mind and doesn’t set 
round grinning like an old fool and hinting 
and beating about the bush,” says Benny. 
“T’ll tell you one thing,”’ he says, “I ain’t 
no ways disturbed in my 
mind about Mr. Kellogg. 
The closer he lives to Pir- 
bright’s and the 
oftener he calls 
the poorer his 
chances would be 
with Abilene or 
any other lady of 
good taste. I tell 
you I seen him. 
And as for this Mr. 
Tracy O’Neill, I’m 
modest, but I'll 
back myself to 
outtalk any dog-gone lawyer in 
the kind of talk that counts 
with a girl. I don’t say I ever 
done it, but I know I could, 
and I don’t feel no tremulations 
whatsoever regarding either of the gentle- 
men.” 

“No reason why you should,” I told 
him. “Tracy and Pete is both of them 
respectable married men and living with 
their still-surviving wives. I just thought 
you’d find them both congenial companions 
if wo knew them—which you probably 
will.” 

He looked at me for a minute or two and 
then allowed he’d got an engagement with 
some yearlings that heintended to purchase 
with the money I’d preserved for him. 

“So I’ll take one more drink on you to 
show there’s no ill feeling,” says he, “and 
then I’ll light out and start the beginnings 
of the notorious Benjamin F. Tucker beef 
monopoly. You make a note of this here 
day. It’s a-going to be a momentous one 
in the thrilling annuals of the West. Where 
did you cache my saddle?” 


About a week after that I got a chance to 
refresh my memory in regards to Miss 
Abilene Pirbright. I didn’t know her at 
first, only that she was a Pirbright, them 
girls being tolerable close together in their 
ages and liable to get mixed in a man’s 
mind if he didn’t have no particular and 
special interest and hadn’t been a regular 
visitor.- And yet as she sat on the spring 
seat of Dave Pirbright’s wagon acrost the 
street from where I was resting from my 
toil I could see even at that distance that 
she was a little extra for looks and up and 
down and all round about the pleasantest 
thing on Main Street for a man to look at, 
which being the case I kept right on looking 
at her and I ‘took notice that she seemed 
uneasy in her mind, turning her-head this- 
a-way and that-a-way like she was expect- 
ing of somebody and wasn’t any too well 
pleased about it. Finally she clumb down 
out of the wagon and that was an interest- 
ing spectacle too and didn’t show nothing 
that didn’t reflect credit.on her, so. to speak. 
For about five minutes she looked in at 
Miss McArdle’smilliner-store window, after 
which she stomped her foot and walked 
back to the wagon. I started acrost the 
street thinking I might help,her in, but she 
beat me by about three seconds. 

“Waiting-for father, dear.father, Miss 
Pirbright?”’ I asked her. 

She gave me a smile that made me appre- 
ciate Benny Tucker’s references to George 
Washington. 

“Howdy, Mr. Stegg,’’ she says. ‘Yes, 
Miss Pirbright is a-waiting for father, dear 
father, and Abilene’s good ‘and *tired’ of 
waiting. You must have forgot’'my name.” 

“You've growed. a considerable, Abi- 
lene,” I’says. ~~ Bay 

“‘T must have growed two inches since pa 
went to see a man in at Moran’s and told 
me he’d be back in a couple of minutes,” 
saysshe. ‘I reckon I’ll get gray haired and 
stoop shouldered afore he comes out. See 
any gray hairs?”’ 


She brushed back some of the little curls 
under her hat and looked at me mighty 
sassy and sweet. It was a straw hat with 
a wide brim trimmed up with cherries and 
ears of wheat and her hair was about the 
color of the wheat, only with more shine to 
it. And I’ll mention that offered the choice 
between cherries and Abilene’s lips I know 
which I’d have took and given some boot. 

“No silver threads there yet,” says I. 

“‘T’ve been worrying a heap too,” she 
says—‘‘ wondering why you never come to 
see us no more. I’m mad at you! And then 
calling me Miss Pirbright and setting acrost 


the street like a 
bump onalogand 
never coming 
near! Why ain’t 
you never been up 
to the valley?” 

SS Tevie gO a 
heap of work on 
my hands here.” 

“You could 
have a heap of 
work on your 
hands there,” she 
answered. ‘Pa 
would find some- 
thing for you to 
do, I reckon, if 
that’s all that’s 
been keeping you 
away. He can 
most generally 
scare up some lit- 
tle chore for our 
boy visitors.” 

“But I ain’t no boy, sweetheart,”’ I says. 

“Auh! I don’t know so much about 
that,” says she. “But if you ain’t I’m 
glad of it. I’m good and sick of these 
awiul young boys. Give me a real grown 
man that’s got some sense.”’ 

I told her I’d look round careful and see 
what I could find for her, and then I asked 
her if she thought Benjamin Franklin 
Tucker would come anywheres near her 
notion, and she allowed that Benny had 
less sense than any of them. 

“T like whiskers on a man,” says she, 
looking hard at mine, which I kept trimmed 
up kind of neat with the horse clippers in 
them days. 

“But I wish pa would come,” she says, 
her sassy look fading out. “I know you 
don’t like to go into them places, Mr. 
Stegg,’’ she says, “‘but just to please me, if 
you’d go into Moran’s and drag him out by 
the ear I’d never stop loving you. Tell him 
that the clock in :the steeple is a-striking 
twelve and if he ain’t here to go home with 
me by the time it quits striking I’m a-going 
to drive this team back to sister Belle’s and 
he’ll have some walking to do.” 

I took notice that she had a considerable 
of a chin on her when she pressed her lips 
together and stuck it out. It was a nice 
chin, well rounded and as pretty as it could 
be, but it wasn’t undersize. 

“T’ll. bring him, dead or alive,” I’ says. 
Just wait a minute or two longer.” 

Overcoming my well-known dislike of 
entering into’ places where liquor is dis- 
pensed in vinous and malt quantities, I 
sauntered into Mike Moran’s and there was 
Pa Pirbright—big, red-faced, curly whis- 
kered pa—leaning with one arm on the bar 
and in the act of pouring. Alongside of 
him was Bert Herndon and Johnny Root, 
two of the Bar T boys, and Johnny was in 
the act of gathering up his change. 


““Wwhy, You Miserable 
Little Bundle of Miss 
chief, What Do You 
Mean, Deviling Me 

ThisseasWay?’’ 


“All the same, it’s a-going to be my turn 
next time,’’ says pa. ‘I can accept of a 
gentleman’s hospitality as free and willing 
as the next man, but there had ought to 
be a limit and you two boys*hadn’t ought 
to be setting ’em up all day long without 
no interruption on my part. Ain’t right.” 

Then he seen me and bellered out a invite 
to line up, which—being as Johnny Root 
seconded the motion—I accepted. 

“Here’s Mr. Pirbright’s very good 


health,” says Johnny. 
“And his family’s very good health,” 
says Bert. 


“Mr. Pirbright, may you live 
long and die easy and happy 
and with no compulsion 
about it! My respects to 
you, sir.” 

“Drink hearty, gentle- 
men both,” says pa, beam- 
ing at them. ‘I mean gen- 
tlemen all,’”’ he says, catch- 

ing my eye. ‘I want to say that 
you are both—all of you—wel- 
come at my house night or day 
at any hour or minute. And the 
womenfolks is all of ’em of my mind and 
feel like I do.” 

“Now this next time it’s a-going to be on 
me,”’ says Bert. 

“The last wasn’t done properly to suit 
me, so it’s got to be done over again—on 
me,” says Johnny. 

“Tt ought by rights to be on me,” says 
Pirbright. “Honest, boys, you ought to 
give me a chance oncet, don’t you reckon 
you ought?” 

“Not by no means,”’ says Johnny. 

“We don’t get Mr. Pirbright in town 
every day in the week,” says Bert. “Your 
money ain’t good here, Mr. Pirbright. Not 
while I’m round.” 

“Nor while I’m round,” says Johnny. 

“Gentlemen,” says I, “I’m like the 
Irishman. I hate to have to say anything 
tlat would disturb the hi-larity of the 
occasion, but I’ve got a little private, press- 
ing and particular business outside with 
Mr. Pirbright, our loved and honored guest, 
which business can’t be put off without 
inconvenience to him resulting.” 

Pa Pirbright said that we was all friends 
here and what was the business anyway, so 
I told him that Miss Abilene was a-waiting 
near by outside and I had orders to see that 
he didn’t keep her a-waiting no longer. I’d 
no sooner said that than Johnny and. Bert 
made a break for the back door and dis- 
appeared. 

“Well!’’ says Pirbright, looking after 
them with his mouth open. ‘What do you 
think of that? Well!” 

“‘T was just a-going to set up a round,” 
he says, “‘and now they’re gone I can’t. 
Too bad! They’re right nice boys, them 
two. They come to see me at the ranch a 
whole lot and there’s always a good meal 
of vittles set out for them, and a welcome. 
Yes, they think a heap of me and so they 
ought. If you seen my grocery bills at 

““Abilene’s a-waiting for you,” I says. 

“They’reain’t norush,’’sayshe. ‘‘ You’re 
always welcome, too, Stegg. And I know 
the womenfolks will always be tickled to 
death to see you.” 

“One of them will be tickled to death to 
see you right away,” I told him. 

He looked sadly and lingeringly at Mike’s 
wooden face and then said he supposed if 
Abilene was waiting he’d better go. So he 
went, but when we looked where the wagon 
had been it wasn’t there. Just about the 
same time Bert Herndon and Johnny Root 
come round the corner trying to look as if 
they had just got into town. Pirbright 
hollered to them, but they shook their 
heads and passed on. 

“You'll find her at Mrs. O’Neill’s, I 
reckon,” I told the old man. ‘‘She said she 
was going there if you didn’t arrive mid- 
dling prompt. Half a mile ain’t much to 
a good walker like you.”’ 

Saying which, I went back to the livery 
and took up my weary round of toil. 


I reckon it was a month after that before 
Benny Tucker come into town again. I 
told him he was a-looking well, and he said 
right away that either my eyesight was 
a-failing me or I had a little favor to ask 
him. 

“T’ve lost all of twenty pounds since I 
last seen you,” he says. ‘‘I’m a-getting so 
I’ll have to pack rocks in my pockets to 
keep from blowing away if I keep on the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HIS beautiful Sellers represents the highest ideal in 
kitchen cabinet convenience. Nowhere, we are sure, 
can you match its beauty or work-saving features. 


For 28 years we have striven for this perfected model. 
Every available means has been employed to make it 
supreme. 


To give you these work-saving conveniences—improve- 
ments combined in ‘no other cabinet—costs us over 


$100,000 extra each year. 


These are the Special Sellers Improvements 
(Note illustrations to the left) 
(1) Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, Approved by physicians. 


Costs us $52,000 extra, annually, more than the best of other 
kinds. of bins. 


(2) Automatic Base Shelf Extender. Welcomed everywhere as a 
long needed improvement. Costs us over $9,000 extra, annually, 


Perfected Cabinet Convenience Due to 


“Sellers” Creations 


(3) Dust-proof Base Top Underneath the Porceliron Work Table. 
1s improvement costs us over $14,250 extra, annually. The 
Porceliron Work Table is a refinement all women want. 


(4) Ant-proof Casters, Cost us $10,000 each year more than ordi- 
nary casters. 


Dovetail Construction. Costs us over $7,500 more, annually. 
Glass Drawer Pulls, Cost us over $2,250 more, annually, 
(5) Oil Hand-rubbed Finish. Costs us over $9,750 more to apply, 


each year, than other finishes. 


Go See the Sellers —It Costs No More 


Good dealers everywhere have the Sellers Kitchen Cabi- 
net. You will find the price no higher than that of any 
good cabinet. Most Sellers dealers will arrange terms 
to suit your income. So there is no reason why you 
should not own a Sellers. Go to your dealer’s storé today. 
Also write for our “‘$100,000 Feature Booklet.”’ It illus- 
trates and describes the Sellers. Handsomely printed 
in full color. We will mail a copy free upon request. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Indiana 


Canadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada, Southampton, Ontario, Canada 


SELLERS cabines 


“The Best Servant in Your House ”’ 


(Continued frem Page 59) 
‘ay I’m doing. Look at these here hollow 
veeks of mine! See where I’m buckling 
ry belt to—and then tell me I’m looking 
‘ell!”’ 

“Excuse me,” Isays. ‘I thought maybe 
ju might be sort of sensitive about it and 
‘ouldn’t want folks remarking too candid. 
‘know I was that-a-way. One time I got 
zht down to skin and bone under the same 
reumstances—when I was a heap younger. 
didn’t look for nothing but an early grave 
1d I didn’t want nothing else either.. There 
as a week at a spell that the sight of a pan 

pork and beans browned on top and 
noking hot didn’t excite no more cravings 

me than nothing at all. You could have 
ished fried spring chicken and milk gravy 

me and I would have shuddered and 
aved it aside like it was fricasseed buz- 
ird. These here pangs of unrequieted love 
sure hard on a man’s appetite.” 

“Maybe they are,” says he. “I'll take 
yur word for it, not having been afflicted 
\at-a-way myself ever. I’m eating hearty 
id I don’t want no grave, early or late, 
atil I get good and ready for it in the 
ndertaker’s opinion. No, sir. It’s hard 
anual labor that’s a-pulling me down to 
1e featherweight class. 

“But I like it,’”’ he says. “It’s sure good 
r aman, You get all soft and fleshy, lay- 
ig abed until four o’clock in the morning 
ad doing nothing the balance of the day 
ut ride a hundred miles or so and wrastle 

few contrary cow critters and obstropo- 
jus cayuses and such like. What you need 
) keep in good condition is to take a few 
ours extra in spare’time and go visit some 
ttle hive of industry like Pirbright’s and 
ot be made no stranger of. Look at my 
ands!” 

He pulled off his gloves and showed me 
yme calluses and one fresh blood blister. 

“So Pa Pirbright is busy these days, is 
e?” I asked. 

““He’s a busy man,’’ says Benny. “If 
; wasn’t for that misery in his back, which 
e’s a martyr to and requires rubbing with 
leohol a whole lot, there wouldn’t be no 
olding him. As it is, it keeps him on the 
een jump supervising us boys when we 
ry to lift a little of the burden from that 
oor back of his: And then he does a heap 
f studying to keep Bill and Valentine and 
oung Dave and Mitchell and Crawford 
ut in the free open air daytimes, with 
lenty of room to move round and no re- 
training influences except his own and 
iaybe a little mosquito bar over the win- 
ows nights. He’s building a new barn 
ow—a good big log barn.” 

“That’s good,” I says. ‘‘It shows enter- 
rise. and progress,” 

“And he’s figuring on putting a pole 
ence round thirty-five acres he’s got in 
od oats—three poles high and a rider. 
ohnny Root says he’ll undertake to snake 
ut the poles as fast as Bert Herndon can 
ut ’em. There’s two sapheads for you! I 
eckon they think they’!l make themselves 
olid with the old man, but they’re a-going 
o be surprised one of these bright balmy 
lays. I know just what the old man thinks 
if them.” 

“T presume likely he told you in confi- 
lence,” I says. ‘‘Who’s working on the 
yarn?” 

“Sam Kennedy and Mose Haynes,” he 
inswers. “‘Them two fools is hanging round 
Magdalena. And then there’s Eudora’s 
ellow, Edmond Watts, has been helping 
oo. I’ve been amusing myself a little, 
ifting a log here and there and hewing a 
ew into shape with a broadax.” 

“Just to keep yourself in good condi- 
ion?” says I. 

“Just to keep myself in good condition,” 
ays he. “And I’m naturally helpful and 
vandy. Furthermore you can’t go into a 
nan’s house three or four or seven times a 
week and eat his good beef and distract 
she attention of his womenfolks from their 
iousehold duties without making some sort 
of a return in recompense—like helping 
with the chores or bringing along, say, a 
olug of tobacco or so or something that 
would do to rub a lame back with at a 
pinch if it wasn’t a sinful waste.” 

“That's true,” I says. “So they always 
have plenty of good.beef, do they? I 
reckon them Pirbright boys ain’t altogether 
useless after all.” 

“As to that, they acquitted Val Pirbright 
and he left the court without a stain on his 
character, as you know darned well,’”’ says 
Benny with some feeling. “Anyway, when 
a gentleman eats beef at another gentle- 
man’s board it ain’t no part of good man- 
ners to ask to see the hide that covers it. 
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I’m a stock owner myself and I propose to 
buy me a couple of heifers to-day and be- 
come more: so, so it ain’t ‘likely I would 
favor rustlers nor rustling, but at the same 
time I don’t look for brands on steak nor 
make insinuations regarding the same. I’d 
like to have the little horse fed about half 
a peck of oats, if you please, Mr. Stegg, sir.” 

“T’ll see that he gets ’em, Benny,” I 
says, ‘‘and I hope you don’t think I meant 
any offense. 

‘Before you go, too, I’d like to have you 


tell me—in strict confidence of course—how | | 


you are a-getting on and progressing with 
Miss Abilene.” 

He looked all round him mighty careful 
and then lowered his voice to a whisper. 

“In strict confidence, she thinks the 
world and all of me and I might say wor- 
shipsthegroundItreadon,’’hesays. “But,” 
says he, ‘‘she’s particular opposed to letting 
me and everybody else see it. A person that 
hadn’t made a study of her and didn’t know 
no better than to go by appearances and 
actions might think that she hadn’t a par- 
ticle of use for me, but I ain’t fooled—not 
for a holy minute. No, sir-ee! I’m on to 
her. Once I kill off them two Bar T loafers, 
Root and Herndon, which I aim to do when 
I get a good chance, I won’t have nothing 
to worry about. I kind of think maybe 
that Root is the one that really needs to be 
exterminated, but I’m a great believer in 
taking a little extra trouble to make sure, 
and I reckon there’ll have to be two little 
empty bunks at the Bar T ranch.” 

“It’s best to be thorough,”’ I says. 

Then I took notice of his saddle, which 
was one of those old-time Mexicans, with 
a horn as broad as a dinner plate and all 
scuffed up and so brittle that I snapped off 
a corner of the skirt like a soda cracker. 

‘This here is a sure-enough deadly insult 
to your horse, Benny,” I says. ‘‘Where’s 
the new Cheyenne Collins you had?” 

“T loaned it to Mitchell Pirbright,’”’ he 
says, and then looked kind of foolish. “Oh, 
I'll get it back all right, all right,” he says. 


There’s a right smart of wonders in the 
world. I don’t claim to have seen all’ of 
them, but I’ve seen aplenty that made my 
eyes bug out and my mouth fall open and 
my. shirt seem kind of close fitting and 
strained at the seams with the emotions that 
was a-swelling within.. I’ve watched the 
north lights shooting and shifting and dan- 
cing in the sky up in the Possessions: and I 
was at the Colorado Cafion before Powell 
come anigh it. I seen the Chicago stock- 
yards twicet and in Santone a Mexican 
showed me a chicken with three legs that he 
had raised from the egg and swore come out 
of it that-a-way. Besides that, I’ve read a 
considerable and I’ve seen pictures took 
from photographs of things that was out of 
the ordinary to an extent that would take 
aman’s breath, but all said and done I don’t 
think there’s anything that seems to a man 
so kind of strange and sort of wonderful, 
when you come to think of it, as a young 
woman when she’s all fixed up to go to 
church or a dance or a buggy ride or some- 
thing special with a male object—particu- 
larly a dance. I don’t say that every young 
woman strikes you that-a-way, but I 
reckon most of ’em do. 

You look at one, and here all of a sudden 
you realize that you ain’t never looked at her 
before. She ain’t plain woman like you al- 
ways believed she was. Certainly not! Her 
hair ain’t human hair. It’s too bright and 
clean and silky and it smells too sweet and 
them pretty ribbons just belong there like 
they couldn’t belong no place else, except 
maybe round her waist or in a breast knot, 
or wherever she’s happened to put ’em. 
Same way with her skin. Seems like there 
ain’t nothing you can think of that’s simi- 
lar—all smooth and soft and pinky white— 
no human hide aboutit! You’re a-skeered 
to touch it. If you do you touch it as 
tender and careful and gentle as if it had a 
wet-paint sign on it—which of course it 
hasn’t. And her necklace—maybe pearl 
beads, maybe blue or red or green beads. 
Anyway and whichever, you take them 
beads and the neck they’re on and it sure 
strikes you all of a heap and when you quit 
studying this and that and kind of take in 
the whole picture you get dizzy. 

What is she?” What is she a-thinking of 
when she looks at you? What. kind. of 
thoughts does she have anyway? ~ Not the 
same kind you have. There ain’t nothing 
you could understand about her, not in six 
months of Sundays. She’s one of these 
here plumb miracles! 

Then she starts in talking—and ain’t it 
a pity! 
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or easier pipe-threading , 


Can you thread all six sizes of pipe 

from % to 1% inches by carrying only ONE (! 
die-stock to the job? Ask your supply-house : 
for BULLDOG DIE STOCK, No...102. 


THREADING 


“A complete 
outfit in 
itself.” 


The Oster Mfg. Co. 
CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 


Se 


WITH LATE 
WAR MAPS 


To the readers of The Saturday Evening Post who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


(Highest Award) given to dictionaries ‘at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 


1920 ATLAS GIVEN 


WORDS OF RECENT INTEREST 


Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, 
Bolsheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty 
bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war bride. These 
are but a few of the thousands of late words—all 


clearly defined in this great work. 
“THE SUPREME 


AUTHORITY” The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form— with nearly 3000 pages and type 
matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, in Rich, Full 
Red Leather, or Library Buckram Bindings, can now 
be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1920 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00-ap¢ 


and easy payments thereafter ‘of only a few cents a week 
(in the. U. S. and Canada) ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER, 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF | 


In Thickness and Weight : 
India Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India paper. This edition 
is only about one-half the thickness and weight of the regular edition. 
Size 123g in. x 934 in. x 234 in, Weight 8% lbs. 


oe 
Regular Paper Edition 
Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 123g in. x 934 in. x 544 in, Weight 1514 Ibs. Both 


editions are printed from the same plates andindexed. 


granted to Webster’s New International and 
the Merriam Series for superiority of edu- 
cational merit. 


= 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addi- 
tion 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
30,000 Geographical Subjects, besides. thou- 
sands of other references. Nearly 3,000 
Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. The only 
dictionary with the NEW DIVIDED PAGE, 


characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


To those who mail this Coupon at once! 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Home Office Dept. 8 
(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
for over 70 years.) 


Ple nd me free of all obligation or expense a 
cop “Dictionary Wrinkles” containing an 

4 amusing “Test°in Pronunciation” (with key) 
entitled ‘The 


Americanization of Carver"; 
also “125 interesting Questions” with re es 


a ; : 0 181 5 te +8 to their answers, and striking “ Facsimile or- 
To have this work in the pone is like sending the whole family to college i Plate” of the new bindirigs., Please. include 
= t specimen pages of India and Regular paper with 

tern of your Saturday Evening Post Free 

Atlas offer on Webster's New International 


is the 1920 ‘“‘ New Reference Atlas of the 
World,"’ containing nearly 200 pages, 
with 128 pages of maps beautifully printed Dictionary. 
in colors with marginal reference indexes, 
late Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, 


a Name 
Late War Maps, etc., all handsomely 


bound in red cloth, size 1014 x 13%. § 
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End your coal 
troubles with 


the automatic liquid 
fuel burning heater 


<7 OU can install a Nokol Automatic 
Heater inany good house-heatingap- 
paratus—steam, hot water, or hot air— 
by merely removing the grates. It will 
do the work of coal and do it cheaply. 


The Nokol Heater burns kerosene or 
an even less expensive liquid fuel. At 
one stroke you eliminate the expense, 
bother, dirt, dust, soot and ashes of coal 
burning, and make a wonderful invest- 
ment in comfort and peace of mind. 


Nokol operation is entirely auto- 
matic: merely set the living room 
thermostat, keep the fuel tank filled 
and the machine takes care of itself. 


As regards safety—the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has approved 
this device in its entirety. 


Let us give you further information 
about this appliance. 


THE STEAM CORPORATION 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET 


* CHICAGO 


Adaptable to hot air, 
hot water or steam 
house- heating plants 


Protected by Doble-Detroit Patents 
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I wouldn’t wonder if Benny Tucker didn’t 
feel a good deal set back and awe-struck 
and generally flabbergasted when he first 
seen Abilene Pirbright with her wraps off 
and all tricked out in her pretties at the 
dance they give in Blueblanket for the boys 
to buy their. hook-and-ladder truck. Took 
the last=lingering smitch of conceit out of 
him, I should say, and the rest of it Abilene 
had removed by methods not altogether 
painless, going by what Benny had told me 
and what I judged from the things he didn’t 
tell me. Anyway, I seen him a-standing 


| by where she was a-setting and a-looking 


down at her like he’d made a big discovery 
and was a considerable: exercised in his 
mind about it—whether it wouldn’t ‘run 
away or float out of an open window if: he 
spoke ‘out loud or made any brash move- 
ment. I could see that there wasn’t a fold 
of her fluffy white dress that he -wasn’t 
taking notice of and not a line nor a curve 
anywhere from the top of her head ‘to the 
tip of her slipper that he missed, and every- 
thing making him realize deep down in his 
heart what a crawling, scaly centipede he 
was after all. 

_Just the same, he made out to ask for her 
program and to mark “‘B.T,” against most 
of the dances. 

“I don’t: aim to take everything,” he 
says, “and if you’d like to dance the Vir- 
ginia reel with anybody else I won’t make 
no public fuss.” 

“That’s right liberal and clever of you,” 
says Abilene, looking at the card. She 
tucked it into her sash and pulled out an- 
other one, having provided herself with 
two in case of emergencies. ‘‘They’re be- 
ginning the grand march now,” she says, 
favoring him witha smile. ‘I might as well 
let you have that, being as you was kind 
enough to trouble to bring me.” 

So they promenaded off and Benny did 
get the waltz following the march, but when 
that was over and he wanted to do some 
more pencil work Abilene told him to go 
to Magdalena and Eudora and see if he 
couldn’t make some of his turkey tracks on 
their programs. 

“And ma dances real well and enjoys it,” 
she says. ‘‘Maybe you can persuade her to 
give you one or two square dances.” 

“T’ll do my level best to get her to,” says 
Benny meekly, and he went off and made 
a bluff at all three ladies—and got his bluff 
called. 

Then being kind of reckless by that time, 
I suppose, and figuring that he might as 
well make a miserable night of it, he tackled 
Mrs. Pete Kellogg and Mrs. Tracy O’Neill, 
who wasn’t neither of them as young and 
slender and popular with the boys as they 
used to be once on a time. The result of 
that was that Abilene had a perfectly ele- 
gant time and Benny didn’t, not by no 
means, or if he did he sure didn’t look it. 

Every once in a while I’d see him go up 
to Abilene and I’d see Abilene smile at him 
and shake her head and then he’d stand by 
her for a minute or two, looking like afflic- 
tion sore long time he’d bore and chewing 
his mustache one end at a time. Then he’d 
sidle off. I reckon he took it pretty hard 
when finally she gave pa one of them 
precious waltzes. 

“But I just naturally love to dance with 
pa,” she says. And then she says kind of 
sharp, “‘ Whatdidyouremark, Mr. Tucker?” 

“Nothing,” says Benny. 

“T wouldn’t like it right well if you did,” 
she says. ‘‘Particular if it was what I 
thought you said. I guess I’ll go home with 
pa too. There’s aplenty of roomin the wagon 
for me and no need of putting you to the 
trouble,” 

“No trouble—it’s a pleasure,” says 
Benny sort of absent-mindedly. He was 
a-looking at Johnny Root and Bert Herndon, 
who was a-talking together by the door. 
Then he gave.a sigh. ‘Well, if I can’t 
dance with you I might as well be finding 
something for little hands to do,”’ he says. 

“What do you mean?” she asks, but he 
had moved off, and just then pa come up 
a-smiling all over his red face, which he’d 
washed and polished, and with his curly 
beard combed and a pair of new morocco 
boots on, and Abilene looked at him like 
he was the fairy prince and stepped out on 
the floor with him. 

“Just like she enjoyed it,” I says to 
Tracy O’Neill, who stood at my elbow 
looking about as gloomy as Benny. 

“I reckon she does too,” says Tracy. 
“That’s the hell of it,” he says real bitter. 
“Every last one of them girls of his thinks 
the world of the worthless, loafing, whisky- 
soaking old scalawag. My wife does. I 
thought I’d get everlastingly shut of the 
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whole darned no-account sponging out 
after I’d got married, but not so, J 
mean the girls, you understand, but v 
just naturally spoiled every political chan, 
I ever had defending Val and them oth 
pups every time they get arrested for cat; 
stealing or some other deviltry. I wouldy 
get a vote for dog pelter from any one of ti)! 
cow ranches. Poor old Pete Kellogg is al 
other suffering victim. He—I guess tl 
better keep my mouth shut. But it 
tainly makes me sore to see that old ket 
zicks out there capering like a goat fy . 
loco weed.’’ a pe 

Pa was certainly a-capering, and lan, 
back or no lame back he was sure an elega) 
and a limber dancer, coat , 

“Kind of rough on Benny Tucker,” | 
says. “‘He’s been a-trying to get a dan. 
with Abilene all evening. I’ve had a he; 
of sport watching him. I wonder he don 
get mad.” 

“A good thing for him if he did ay 
stayed good and mad,” says Tracy. “He | 
a good boy and he’s beén steadied down ay 
working: hard eyer since I first met hit 
Saving his money and buying stock, to. 
but much good it will do him with pa ar 
the boys to bum it off him and Abilene | 
back ’em up! I’m fond of Abilene and she 
be all right, but I’ve got a powerful lot | 
sympathy for any man that marries inj 
the Pirbright family. I’ve warned him ar 
Pete has warned him, but ——” 

He was looking round the room. 

“Where is Benny, anyway?” he say 
“T don’t see nothing of him,” 

I looked round myself. 

“I don’t see nothing of Johnny Root n 
Bert Herndon,” I says. ‘Tracy, let’s yo 
and me step quietly outside and get 
mouthful or two of fresh air. I’ve gota 
idea. I may be right and I may be wrong, 

I was right. There wasn’t much to guic 
us in the dark, but the night was still, an 
listening hard we could hear grunts and th | 
scuffing of feet and once in a while someba 
language that seemed to come from tt 
other side of the post office next to the hal | 
We hurried round there and made out or 
figure sitting down with his back to th 
clapboards and two others dancing an 
dodging round in the sunflowers a conside_ 
able lively and slamming at each other re; 
enthusiastic. Just’as we had took in th 
situation there come a smack like a thre 
base hit and one of the two went downs 
quick you couldn’t see him fall. 

“Get up and try it again,” says Benn 
Tucker’s voice, kind of breathless an 
hoarse, but cheerful and encouraging. “Onc 
more for the cigars, sport! If at first yo. 
don’t succeed, walk round your chair an 
call for a new deck. You never know you 
luck. All right, rest if you want to—T’| 
wait. Maybe Johnny’s ready to take ar 
other whirl at me by this time. How abou! 
it, Johnny? Let’s keep a-moving or we’ 
catch cold without our coats on.” 

““T’ve had all I need for to-night,” say 
Johnny, who was the one leaning agains 
the post office. He talked like he had — 
harelip. “‘S’m’other night, maybe, if yo 
think you can keep your feet out of m 
stomach.” 

He got up slowly and limped oyer t. 
where his coat was and begun to put it or 
Benny walked back to Bert Herndon, wh 
was heaving to get the soles of his boot 
onto the ground. 

“That’s good,” says Benny. ‘That's th 
spirit I like to see. Take your time to it ani 
then get your breath good. There’s on! 
whole side of my face that you ain’) 
touched yet all ready for you. Want 
should help you a little? What? Say, yor 
ain’t quitting? Well, I wouldn’t have be 
lieved it! They always did tell me that yo! 
Bar T waddies was opposed to all forms 0 
violence, but I allowed there must be som 
mistake, the two of you piled onto me St 
willing and unanimous. Think better of it) 
boys! I’m so weak this moment that | 
can’t scarcely stand and you’d have al 
everlasting cinch. See if you can’t find ¢) 
club apiece somewheres. No? Well, well!’ 

Bert stopped on his way after Johnny — 

“You try and keep from being too disap 
pointed, Ben Tucker,” he says. ‘It won’ 
be but a question of a little time afore we 
give you all you want. It ain’t as if we 
wasn’t never going to meet again.” 

“T’ll be pleased to meet either or both 0! 
you and any assistance you want to bring 
along,” says Benny. ‘Only don’t on nt 
account let it be anywhere in the Pas: 
Creek or in any society that you think I'd 
be likely to object to your being in. Re. 
member not to forget that, because I ; unt 

(Continued on Page 65) — 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
evays as easy and forbearing as what I am 
t-night.” 

Bert and Johnny didn’t make no answer 
Lt silent contempt to that, and Benny, 
aser watching them out of sight, chuckled 
sif he was right well pleased with himself 
ad picked up his own coat. Then he seen 
. for the first time and come up close 
cough to recognize us. 

“What's this here 
sout?’”’ asks Tracy. 

“Nothing whatever,’’ Benny replies. ‘I 
jst called them two boys outside to give 
fem some good advice about keeping late 
hurs and letting their horses stand and 
sowed it was high time they hit the trail 
* the ranch so’s they could get up fresh 
* the day’s work—just friendly—and the 
‘t-headed fools got right on their respec- 
“e ears and begun to’pull their coats. I’m 
id I shed mine, because this here shirt 
-eve is tore to ribbons and I’ve got some- 
‘ing to cover it up. Mr. Stegg, sir, would 
\u mind striking a match and inspecting 
yp eye?” 

I done that and found that the optic was 
‘me puffed but no rainbow hues. His 
't jaw was swelled some too, but not 
‘ticeable except front view. 

“Most of the damage is round the short 
*s, excepting a couple that Johnny got in 
_ the back of my neck,” says Benny. “‘If 
‘hadn’t done that he wouldn’t have sus- 
imed that shock to his digestion that he 
4s just mentioning, but I couldn’t look 
ck of me to see where to place my foot, 
count of Bert distracting my attention in 
ont. If either of you two has got a few 
‘4s my pants would appreciate ’em. I 
n’t know but I may dance some more. 
ure feel like action and if I ain’t marked 
) like you say I ain’t I reckon I’ve 
opped my comb out of my vest pocket. 
ind me yours, Tracy.’’ 

I called his attention to the fact that they 
1s a-playing the Home Sweet Home waltz 
‘ht now and Tracy made a run for the 
ll while Benny and me scooted for the liv- 
y, where Benny got into his big wolf-skin 
at while I hitched up his team in jig time. 
en so, we didn’t get round none too soon. 
‘me of the Pirbright family was already 

their wagon and Abilene was a-waiting 

r turn to be helped in when Benny come 
» and took her gently by the arm. 

“J ain’t a-going with you, Mr. Tucker,” 
esays. “I’m a-going with pa. Ain’t I, 
? There ain’t no need for Mr. Tucker to 
ive way out to the valley.” 

“Mr. Tucker would just as lief and some 
fer,” says Benny. ‘‘He’s sort of bull- 
aded, Mr. Tucker is, and he’s set like the 
ek-ribbed granite hills on having Miss 
jilene’s company home. Mr. Dave Pir- 
ight is a good friend of his too, ain’t 
iu, pa?” 

“The best you ever had,” says the old 
an. ‘Abby, don’t let’s have no foolish- 
ss. You don’t ride in this wagon nohow.” 
“Just as you say, pa,” says Abilene, and 
e let Benny take her and put her in the 
iggy. 

But if ever you seen a young lady on a 
iddling dark night that acted like she was 
suffering for a noble cause and aimed to 
. dignified about it, it was her. Benny 
uldn’t see her right well, but that fur coat 
his wasn’t no protection against the chill 
at he got on his left side 
“T’ve sure got to apologize to you, Miss 
vilene,” he says after they’d gone about 
ree mile without speaking. “It was 
ighty mean and low-down of me and Tl 
it in the balance of my life regretting it.” 
““Regretting what?” she says. 

“T don’t know,” says he, ‘‘ but it must be 
mething. Maybe it’s because I didn’t 
k pa to dance with me.” 

She didn’t make no answer to that. 

“T hope I ain’t crowding you,” he says 
ter a while. 

“That’s past hoping for,” she told him. 
But there’s an end to everything and Ill 
e you don’t get another chance. Won’t 
‘em horses go no faster?” 

“We'll try,” says Benny, and he give the 
am a flick with the whip and slacked on 
1e bits. 

There wasn’t no doubt they could go 
ster. They done so. Some of the places 
_the road was higher than what others 
as and them was the ones that the buggy 
t. When that happened Benny would let 
at a yip and touch ’em up again. But 
bilene never peeped. You’d have thought 
le was enjoying the motion and the fresh 
r or had maybe went to sleep. Finally 
ney come to the pass, where the grade 
oped about a third pitch and the creek 
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bed about a thousand feet below, and 
Benny wiped the sweat from his forehead 
and put on the brakes. 

“What are you a-slacking up for?” asks 
Abilene. 

““Because me nerve ain’t equal to yours, 
and I’ve been praying as hard as I know 


how for the last five miles,” Benny says. 
“There ain’t no sense nor use a-straining 


the patience of a merciful Providence too 
far. You win.” 


They got down to the foot of the grade | 


and then Benny spoke up again. 

“T hope you won’t take no undue ad- 
vantage of this here after we’re married,” 
he says. 

“T won’t do nothing you don’t like— 
after we’re married,” says Abilene. ‘‘After 
we’re married I’ll ride to Putney on a pig 
and come back floating down the river on 
a grindstone. But until then I’ll thank you 
to keep away from our place. If that ain’t 
plain enough I’ll get Brother Crawford to 
make it plainer.” 

“T’m sorry you think that-a-way about 
it,” says Benny. 

“T’d be sorry if I felt any other way,” 
Says she. 

““Why?” he asks. 

“‘Because,” says she. 

“Tf you want me to stay away I’ll sure 
do it,” he says. 

“That’s good,” says she. 


They didn’t either of them say no more | | 


until they got to the house. Then Benny 


said he’d go in and start the fire for her so’s | 


not to have to wake Crawford and Bill. 
She told him to please himself, but it wasn’t 
necessary, and she kept on her wraps and 
stood while he started the heater to going. 

“Now if you want me to go I’ll go right 
now and promise you faithful to stay gone,” 
says Benny. 

“Thank you kindly,” says Abilene. 

“But I don’t believe you want me to,” 
says Benny. 


Then he took a quick step toward her and | 


grabbed her by the shoulders and shook her 
until her head rocked. 

“Why, you miserable little bundle of 
mischief, what do you mean, deviling me 
this-a-way?”’ he says sharp and savage. 
“Acting without rime or reason! What do 
you reckon Iam that you think you can play 
horse with me like I was nothing at all? 
Nerve! Do you think that because I didn’t 
want to break your neck back at the pass 
that I’m a lump of putty? Look me in the 
eye and tell me!”’ 

He held her off, frowning at her. She had 
her lips close set and her chin stuck out. 


“Which eye do you want me to look | 


at?” says she. ‘The one that’s bunged up 
or the other one?” 


Benny frowned at her harder than ever | 
and tightened his grip. For a full minute | 


they stood fighting, look against look. 
Then Benny’s hands dropped to his side. 

“Kiss me,”’ says he. 

Will you believe she kissed him? She 
did! And the next thing she had her hot 
little face burrowed into his wolfskin coat 
and was a-crying. 


“Y-you d-d-damned my pa, Benny!”’’ 


she sobbed. 


“For that matter, I blessed him up hill 
and down dale right away,’’ says Benny, 
telling me. 
he. ‘‘He’s Abilene’s parent and that would 
cover a multitude more sins than he’d ever 


have the time or disposition to perpetrate— | 


give him credit for that. We’ve all got our 


little weaknesses and pa may have his, | 
but I ain’t a-trying to make Abilene admit | 


it nor yet own up that her brothers ain’t all 


that they had ought to be. She’s sensitive | f . 
She knows she’s got the | § 


on that subject. 
finest pa and the loveliest ma and the best 


and smartest brothers and sisters that there | 


is anywheres, and yet there’s a passle of 
low-down, dirty-tongued, envious and lying 


folks round this here town and county that’s | 


trying to backcap the family. 


‘Would you believe that she got a notion | 
that I didn’t appreciate pa and that I didn’t | 


have no extra-high opinion of the boys? 


Yes, sir, and that’s what come near setting | 
I told her that while I | 


her against me. 
thought a heap of her it was my ambition 


to get connected up some way with the | 
Pirbright family that brought me to the | 


valley in the first place. I told her I was 


proud to be pa’sson-in-law. AndIam. He’s | 
all right when you come to know him and 


make allowances. The boys too. They’re 
right nice boys—or will be when they sort 
of steady down and get their notions of 
other people’s property untangled and quit 
whisky and go to work.” 


“And why wouldn’t I?” says | 
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better offices 
| and hotels 


RICH mahogany colored ‘“Fi- 
brotta’’ ware, made from wood 
pulp under tremendous hydraulic 
pressure, offers you—better looking 
equipment, exceptionally sanitary 
equipment, more durable and eco- 
nomical equipment. 


“Fibrotta’”’ pails, fire pails, spit- 
toons, umbrella jars, waste baskets, 
etc., are made in one piece and have 
no cracks or seams to catch and 
hold dirt. They will not rust, warp, 
swell, leak or dent out of shape. 
“Fibrotta”’ tubs, keelers, pails, jars 
and handy dishes for hotel kitchens 
are real money savers. 


5 ” 


“Y Y¥th CENTUR 
XSOOLER 


The most sanitary water cooler 
made. No ice comes in contact with 
the water. Uses far less ice than 
other coolers because its ice con- 
tainer of “‘Fibrotta” (an exclusive 
feature) is a non-conductor of heat. 
Pays for itself in ice savings 
alone. Serves the water at just 
the right degree of coolness—never 
disagreeably and harmfully cold. 
Handsome in appearance and will 
last a lifetime. ‘“‘C & H”’ Dispen- 
sers for soft drinks possess the same 
advantages. 


The “XXth Century” Cooler illus- 
trated above, No. 560, is the most 
popular type we make for office, hotel 
and store use. Rich mahogany finish, 
with oxidized stand—it fits in with the 
finest surroundings. Also furnished in 
All-white, for hospitals and institu- 
tions, and in oak and de-luxe nickel- 
plated styles. In other colors, to 
match fittings, on special order. 


Rich mahogany colored ‘‘Fibrotta”’ 


fire pails, made without cracks or 
seams, are extremely durable. They 
will not rust, swell, warp, leak or dent 
out of shape. No papers or refuse can 
sift through a ‘‘ Fibrotta’’ waste basket 
and litter the floor. ‘‘Fibrotta’’ spit- 
toons are the most sanitary and du- 
rable spittoons made. 


ORDLEYéLJTAYES— =~ 
( OOUsR I] |BADQuaRTERS 


7-9 Leonard Street, Dept. A., New York City 
Established 1869 


“Fibrotta” catalog or Cooler & Dispenser 
catalog sent on request. 
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“How did pa take it?” I asked. 

““Tolerablewell, considering,’’saysBenny. 
**He ain’t none too well pleased about hav- 
ing Johnny Root and Bert Herndon quitting 
on their job of fericing for him, but he’s 
a-going to hire a man at his own expense to 
help me and Pete Kellogg and Eudora’s 
fellow and the two that’s after Magdalena. 
We'll make out. I’m in town to-day to go 
on pa’s note so’s he can pay the new hand 
a month’s wages. That’s the least I can 
do, being as it’s my fault that it’s necessary 
to hire help.’’ 

“When do you figure on getting mar- 
ried?”’ I asked him. 

His lip kind of fell. 

“Not for quite a while yet, I reckon,’’ he 
answers. ‘‘There’s a right smart of work 
to be done first and I’ve got to hang onto 
my job with the Lazy X. But that don’t 
faze me,” he says. “If that old Bible 
rooster, Jacob, could work seven years for 
old man Laban to get his girl I reckon I can 
hustle for a year or two to get Abilene.” 

“Well, I congratulate you, Benny,’ I 
says. ‘‘I like to see a man look a situation 
square in the face and make the best of it. 
You aim to take up a ranch in the valley 
near pa, I reckon?” 

“Abilene wants we should,” he says. 
“T reckon that’s what we’ll do. There’s 
good range and plenty of water there. Yes, 
I reckon I’ll have to, dad blame it!” 


I figure that Benny was too much oe- 
cupied the rest of that fall and winter to 
come into town and get a touch of high 
life. I might have thought he’d left the 
country if I hadn’t got word of him now 
and then from Tracy O’Neill. Tracy didn’t 
say much either, only that it was too dag- 
gone bad and by gosh he hated to see it. 
Poor old Tracy had tried for district attor- 
ney that fall. He got the nomination, but 
like he’d expected, the cow vote swamped 
him at the election. The only comfort he 
had was that he was acquiring a reputation 
for being able to get anybody off for any- 
thing, no matter what the evidence was. 
That was after the grand jury had indicted 
Val Pirbright for the third time and Tracy 
had got him acquitted. Bill Pirbright was 
in that, too, but he skipped for Montana 
and that made one less. 

“Yes,” says’ Tracy, ‘““my heart bleeds 
for that poor boy, Benny. He reminds me 
of myself when I was young and hopeful 
and didn’t have no notion of the influence 
of women folks. I wish I could help him, 
but by ginger, he won’t help-himself! Pa 
and the boys have about worked him dry, 
and he takes it all good-natured account of 
Abilene.” 

He went away shaking his head. 

Another time he come in and brung the 
news that the bank had foreclosed on 
Benny’s cattle and that the Lazy X had 
fired him for no reason only he was too 
thick with the Pirbright boys. 

“Family ties is allright, but you wouldn’t 
think a girl would want her man hog-tied 
by ’em,”’ he says. 

I asked what Benny was a-doing and he 
told me Benny was working at Pirbright’s 
for his board and Abilene’s approving 
smiles. 

But finally along about the beginning of 
May on a Saturday afternoon Tracy comes 
in on his way from the house a-smiling all 
over his face. 

“What do you think has happened?’ 
he asks, and then not waiting for me to 
guess—‘‘ Benny Tucker’s busted loose,’’ he 
says, and let out areal whoop of joy. ‘Yes, 
sir, him and Abilene has had a few words 
and parted and Benny’s shook the dust of 
the valley from his feet for keeps. If you 
don’t believe me go into, Mike’s and see.”’ 

It wasn’t that I didn’t believe him, but 
I went over to Mike’s right away, and there 
sure enough was Benny a-sitting at a table 
by himself in a far corner of the room, 
a-considerable flushed up but otherwise not 
showing no signs of what he’d been cele- 
brating with. Being early, there wasn’t 
nobody else in the place except Mike, who 
he on his way with the bottle and a clean 
glass. 

“One for Mr. Stegg, Mike,’ says Benny, 
nodding at me and motioning for me to sit 
down. 

“What’s the good word?” I asked him. 

“There ain’t no good words,” he says. 
“They ain’t using them no more where I’ve 
been. But it’s all in a lifetime and the 
longer you live the less you learn. Naked 
I come into the world and now I own this 
here suit of clothes I’m wearing in fee sim- 
ple and not no more, except a little loose 
change I got for my horse a while ago. 
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I’m a-going to herd sheep now and won’t 
need no horse for that. All I’m afraid of is 
my character ain’t good enough for a sheep 
herder. I’ve been told so. A lady as good 
as told me that.” 

“Tracy just told me he thought there 
was some trouble betwixt you and Abi- 
lene,” I says. ‘‘I hope it ain’t nothing 
serious.” 

‘Just my way of bursting into song,’’ he 
explains. ‘It seems to annoy some folks. 
Remember when I come and sung Kathleen 


* Mavourneen to you one morning bright 


and early? Well, you was real peevish 
about it yourself. Abilene was more so.” 

“You ain’t no great shakes as a singster, 
Benny,” I says. “Still, it don’t seem like 
Kathleen. Mavourneen was no just cause 
or impediment. I forgave you and ——” 

“It wasn’t Kathleen Mavourneen,” says 
Benny. “‘It was this here’’—he cleared his 
throat and commenced to sing soft and 
low so’s Mike couldn’t hear: 


“T don’t like your familee— 
Familee; 
They don’t make a hit with me— 
Hit with me. 
I get tired—rather, loaning money to your 
father 
While your poor relations sponge on me. 


“Something we’d been discussing put 
that into my head,’ he says. ‘‘There’s 
more of it: 


“T don’t think your Uncle John— 

Uncle John 

Ever had a collar on— 

Collar on. 

You're a perfect lady, but when I get hitched 
for life 

Pl pick 

An or-phan. 


“You acquainted with any likely female 
orphans of marriageable age, Mr. Stegg, 
Sint 

“Hum!” says I. ‘So that was it, was 
it? Just a little thing like that!” 

“And alittle thing like that was aplenty,” 
says he. 

“She'll get over it,’”’ I says. 

“Sure,’’ he says. “Give her a little 
time—about a million years. The trouble 
is I ain’t a-going to get over it—not to the 
extent of endowing pa with no more of my 
worldly goods nor cherishing of him in no 
way, shape or manner. I’ve got other 
plans.” 

“Like endowing Mike Moran,” I says. 
“You're starting well. That’s the right 
idea—showing folks that you’re all broke 
up over this here and don’t care two whoops 
how low-down you get or what becomes of 
you. Seems like that’s all you can do, now 
that the tuck is took plumb out of you and 
you ain’t got no pretensions to being a 
man.” 

“Do you reckon?” he says, giving me 
an ugly look. 

“Tt seems reasonable, don’t it?” I says. 
“Well, I’ve got'to be getting back to work, 
not having no blasted hopes to drown in 
rotgut.. Soong.” 

I left him right there, fingering his whisky 
glass and sort of studying. About ten min- 
utes after that he walks into the livery 
kind of brisk and with his head up. 

“Would you lend me the loan of twenty- 
five dollars and take chances on getting it 
back?” he says, looking me straight in the 
eye. 

I went right down after my weasel and 
gave him what he asked for. 

“Now I can soak myself good and plenty 
inside and out,” he says. 

“You ean,’”-I told*him. 

“Or I might indulge ‘in alittle stud,” he 
says. “Lucky at cards unlucky in love— 
ain’t that right?”’ é 

I told him I’d heard) rumors ‘to that 
effect, and he looked at’me kind of curious 
and walked out and I didn’t see him again 
for nigh on three months. As soon as he 
left me he went and bought his horse back 
and then took the old Indian trail up Beaver 
and fetched up on the Milk River, where he 
went to work for a man name of Bradley at 
foreman’s wages. I didn’t know about that 
until he come back though. Once or twice 
I seen Abilene Pirbright on the street, driv- 
ing in with pa to see sister Belle, and it 
struck me she looked mighty big-eyed and 
white and peaked, and there wasn’t no 
mischief in her smile. It come like it was 
dragged. ; ‘ 

“Heard anything of Benny Tucker since 
he left?” I asked her one time. 

Out went her chin and her eyes struck 
me as mighty cold and hard. 
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“T’m glad to say I ain’t,” she says, “| 
you have you can keep your news to you. 
self, Mr. Stegg, please.” 

“Well, I ain’t got any,” I says, ‘ 
reckon he must have gone back to Texas! 

“It looks a heap like rain,”’ she says, ay 
‘that was all I got. 

I made up my mind right there th 
wherever Benny was he was better O- 
But it wasn’t but a short time after that hy 
walked in on me looking as natural as ey, 
and acting the same, only there was son 
lines in his face that hadn’t been the’ 
when he left, and after the first glad gree 


ings was over he seemed kind of older eye). 
way. Before I forget,I’ll mention that |” 
paid me back what he owed me. He 
done pretty well with Bradley and a sic 
deal in some Oregon ponies that Bradl, 
had helped him to buy. On top of that 4) 
uncle of his in Texas had died and left hi), 
some money and about a thousand acres, 
land that he didn’t know was any good; 
not. He aimed to go to Texas and find oy 
maybe. Maybe he’d stay on at Bly 
blanket and buy and sell stock. He wasn | 
dead sure what—only there was one litt, 
piece of business here that he calculated ;{_ 
attend to. He had heard that Bert Hen) 
don was infringing on Pass Creek Valle 
again. Was that so? 1 
I told him that there was reports th: 
Bert had been seen there, which might «| 
might not be true. i 
“In a general way that ain’t no concer. 
of mine,” says he. ‘Still I promised Be 
something if he strayed over that way an| 
I'll have to make that boy understand thy! 
I keep my promises.” 
I tried to make him see that there wasn 
no use having more trouble. I told hi! 
that Abilene hadn’t got no earthly use fc! 
him, present or absent, and she had got t| 
be fallen off in her looks anyway, and Bei! 
might be the last chance she’d have. Bu 
it wasn’t no use. He just nodded and rolle’ 
him a cigarette, and the first time Be 
come to town he lambasted that waddy i) 
a way that wasn’t a bruise or broken ri 
short of shameful. He made Bert anothe! 
promise after that and Bert must hay 
figured he’d keep it. Anyway Mr. Herndo| 
drew his pay from the Bar T as soon as h| 
was able to travel and he traveled. Johnn | 
Root missed him. vaya | 
After that business was done Benn 
buckled down to buying stock here an| 
there, a head or two or three at a tim) 
mostly, and shipping when he’d got enoug 
of them for a mess. He was a good buye 
and keeping track of the market he don! 
well. He boarded with Ma Frush when h| 
was in town and rented one of her rooms) 
where he played solitaire most of his eye 
nings. Once in a while he’d come and ga! 
with me, but not often. He’d got kind q 
thick with Tracy O’Neill and I guess Trac f 
saw more of him than what I did. His onl! 
other diversions was laying for any ney 
company Abilene happened to get and man 
handling them to the best of his ability A 
Getting shot up once in a while didn’ 
dampen his enthusiasm for this here sport 
Charlie Goss put a bullet in his shoulde 
one time and another time Otis Blanchar' 
come near placing him on file, just grazinj| 
his ear and shooting so close he burne(! 
Benny’s cheek. But neither one of then) 
fellows done much bragging of it. Benn} 
didn’t use nothing but his fists, but he wai) 
sure efficacious with them. ( 
Him and Abilene met up once in a while| 
The first timé she turned as white as chall| 
and then flushed searlet when he looked a’ 
her and at pa and at a calf they had in thi’ 
back of the wagon without no differenct 
in the looks he gave each of them. Afte 
that I reckon she braced herself. $hi’ 
wouldn’t pretend she didn’t see him, bu’! 
he might have been a hitching post or al’ 
empty molasses barrel for all she showed) 
It was sure kind of pitiful to watch. ]| 
mentioned it to Tracy one day and ht) 
couldn’t help owning that it was a pity. 
‘“My wife says she ain’t been like the 
same girl or much of any kind of girl sinet! 
the split up,” he told me. “I’m afraic) 
Benny has got a hankering after her too 
but I hope he don’t give in to it. Hint 
beating up them fellows looks bad to me) 
But I glory in his spunk,” he says. “J| 
wish I had some of it myself. Some day 
maybe I will make a break. Oh, pa and the) 
boys has got °em hoodooed.” ora 
It wasn’t long after that, though, that} 
pa missed his step and fell quite a heap i) 
Abilene’s esteem. There wasn’t no doubt) 
that Benny was making money. Folks 
talked about it and old Peemiller at the 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
suldn’t be too sugary when him and 
‘met. Then it got out about Benny’s 
‘n Texas and all of this got to pa’s 
ed set him to thinking. One day he 
-ound pumping me, but my valves 
iy that day and he didn’t get much. 
a pity though that him and Abilene 
+ fuss,” says pa. “Abilene is sure 
sempered and she can’t take a joke 
vu and me and she says more than 
sans sometimes, but that ain’t no 
» why loving hearts should be sun- 
| I think a heap of Benny—always 


‘kon he mistrusted I wouldn’t carry 
id tidings to Benny and allowed he’d 
imself and be sure they got to the 
arty. Where he made his big mis- 
as having Abilene along. They had 
nto town on one of their trading 
nd pa was just pulling up his team 
-t of Palmer’s grocery when Benny 
long with his hat brim drawed down 
seyes. He was a-walking past when 
-ed him. 
ny, hello, Benny!” he says real jovial 
larty. ‘Getting so proud you won’t 
‘your friends? Why ain’t you ever 
ver to the ranch since you got back 
+ an account of yourself?” 
ay stopped short in his tracks and 
- at him—looked at him like I don’t 
,obody to look at me. 
reckon you know why,” he says. 
- of funny for you to ask.”’ 
icks!”’ says pa. “Let bygones be 
2s. Hard words don’t break no bones, 
ty I look at it, and I know you didn’t 
the half of what you said. Here’s 
e will tell you the same thing. You 
vung folks don’t want a 
‘ene had been looking down the street 
er underlip clamped tight between 
th. Right here she cut in: 
iu give me the lines and I’ll drive on 
you get out and lick Mr. Tucker’s 
’ she says. 
iny turned and looked at her and 
ais hat sober and respectful. 
jate this on your account, ma’am,”’ 
s. “I reckon Mr. Pirbright knows 
well I meant what I said. I ain’t 
shanged me mind in regards to him— 
t in regards to you,” he says, looking 
t her. “You remember that part of 


smiled at him—and I don’t want no 
1 to smile at me that-a-way either. 
lifted his hat again and walked on 
1 Pirbright turned in the wagon seat, 
e purple, and shook his fist after him. 
1 cut your heart out for that, Mr. 
r,” he says under his breath. “Tl 
ur heart out and eat it. You wait!” 
ywll cut your regular victuals same 
al and eat them as hearty as if you 
d for them,” says Abilene. 
vhirled round on her, but checked up 
he seen her face. 


m’t know just when it was that talk 
1 about Benny Tucker rustling cattle. 
1e by degrees—a joking remark here 
hint there—mostly among the stock- 
The big outfits was working together 
or less and I reckon they didn’t favor 
on cow hands that was fired on sus- 
setting up for themselves independ- 
4nd there was sure signs and tokens 
itling—like there always has been. 
mocent folks suspicioned—like there 
3 will be—and a close-mouthed man 
iin’t sociable and tends to his own 
iss, like Benny had got to be, is as 
to be suspicioned as anybody else. 
1er or no, there was talk and it grew 
1e Pirbright boys and an outfit named 
at the head of Calico Cafion was 
iiderable mixed up in the talk about 
r, Some allowed that Benny and the 
ghts just let on to be on bad terms 
ind—plumb foolishness. but that was 
Ik for quite a while. 
m one cloudy afternoon Jim Harmon, 
eriff, walked a-past the stable arm in 
vith Mitchell Pirbright, with a few 
ose citizens of Blueblanket trailing 
behind. Mitchell’s right hand was 
ed round with a red handkerchief and 
in the bosom of his shirt. He was 
ng, but it didn’t look natural. Then 
nd Jim turned into Doc Ammerman’s 
and when they come out they went 
to the jail. Seemed like Mitchell and 
ther boys was engaged in cutting up 
x that morning and Harmon and a 
2 of deputies happened along kind of 
once and unexpected and asked them 
tup their hands. Mitchell didn’t put 
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his high enough and Harmon’s second shot 
got Mitchell’s trigger guard and trigger 
finger and lodged in the palm of his hand. 
The two deputies must have got buck fever. 
Anyway they had running marks to shoot 
at and the marks got to their horses and 
kept right on a-running and got clear away, 
the both of them. That was all there was 
to it—excepting 

Well, it gave folks something to talk 
about. Along about eight o’clock Pa Pir- 
bright come into town from the valley with 
Magdalena and Sacora and Endora and 
young Dave and they all went up to Tracy 
O’Neill’s house without stopping. Ten 
minutes after they got there Tracy come 
out in a hurry and talking to himself and 
the heavenly powers and headed for town 
and went up to, his office and locked the 
door. Alla body could make out was he’d 
lit a lamp. Then a bulletin come into 
Mike’s that pa had gone up to the jail as a 
visitor, and finally there was another report 
that the deputies had arrested a Davis boy 
and Benny Tucker over at Buffalo Gap. 

Just about that time about ten billion 
tons of black powder was touched off some- 
wheres overhead, seemed like, and all the 
water in the world that wasn’t being used 
for oceans and creeks and such begun to 
come down on a large section of the foot- 
hills country with a hurrah. Right away 
public interest was turned to getting home 
as dry as possible and setting the tubs out 
under the eaves. I made a quick run over 
to the stable and let the boy go that I’d 
left in charge. Then I sat down with my 
pipe and studied over happenings between 
claps of thunder and the darndest lightning 
ever I see. I didn’t take a heap of stock in 
the report that Benny had been arrested, 
account of seeing Benny go into Ma Frush’s 
for supper after he’d left his horse with me. 
He couldn’t have got a third of the way to 
the gap, even with the horse, no matter 
how much he wanted to get arrested. But 
it looked like there was trouble ahead for 
the Pirbright family, especially if Tracy 
O’Neill kicked out on defending Mitchell, 
which I judged he had. 

From where I sat I could see the light 
still burning in Tracy’s office over the hard- 
ware store away after eleven o’clock, and 
once [ put on a slicker intending to go over 
there and break in on the boy’s medita- 
tions, but as soon as I put my nose outside 
the drive of the rain and the rush of the 
newborn Main Street river sort of dis- 
couraged me. Still some way I didn’t feel 
like going to bed, but I must have dozed 
off just the same, because the first thing 
I knew was somebody a-rapping on the 
window with the head of a quirt and a 
horse’s hoofs stomping round on the plank 
sidewalk. I got up and throwed the door 
open and in rides a woman drenched and 
running streams from every tag and end of 
her and her horse. I held up the lantern, 
and lo and behold, it was Abilene Pir- 
bright! 

“T’m allright now, Mr. Stegg,”’ she says. 
“Don’t ask me no question, please. I just 
rode in from the valley—on some particular 
business. I know you'll do me a favor, 
won’t you?” 

She couldn’t haveasked me oneI wouldn’t 
have done—not in that pitiful trembly 
voice. I told her so. 

“But you’ll catch your death, honey,” 
Isays. “Let me take you up to your sister 
Belle’s—the rest of your folks is up there.” 

“It’s Tracy I want to see,” she says. “I 
seen a light in his office as I come a-past, 
but I’m afraid pa is in there, or some of the 
boys. Will you come over with me and go 
up first and if pa’s there call Tracy out? 
Now—right away!”’ 

I wouldn’t right away. Nor I wouldn’t 
let her. I made her come into the office 
first and choke down a drop of something 
I kept in case of sickness and it done her 
good. 

“Now about dry clothes,” I says. 

“Don’t be foolish,” she says with a flash 
of temper. “If you don’t want to go with 
me I’ll go alone.” ; 

I pulled a fur coat down from a peg. 

“This will keep you from chilling any- 
way,” I says, and held it out. Just as she 
was putting her arms in the sleeves she 
stopped. 

“Whose coat is that?”’ she asked. 

I told her it belonged to a friend of mine 
who wouldn’t mind her using it and as I 
was getting a spare slicker to throw over it 
I saw her lay her cheek for a moment 
against the old wolfskin. Then I put on a 
slicker myself and we waded to Tracy’s and 
she stood in the hallway while I went up 
the stairs and knocked at Tracy’s door 
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after I found it locked. I had to knock two 
or three times. 

‘“What the devil do you want this time 
in the morning?” asks Tracy, when he 
opened the door. 

“Nothing much,’ I says. I looked at the 
open books on the table. The room was 
thick with smoke and Tracy had a long 
stogy in his mouth in full blast. The door 
of the little private room at the, back was 
shut, I noticed. 

“T thought Mr. David Pirbright, Senior, 
might be here,” I says. 

“T guess he knows better than that,’ 
Tracy snaps. “This office is one good place 
not to waste time looking for Pirbrights 
from this-on. You might try my happy 
home. Look in the best bed there is in the 
house. If pa’s there that’s where you’ll 
find him.” 

“T don’t need him,” I says. “I’ve got 
a caller here for you—on business.” 

I walked to the door intending to call 
Abilene, but she had already come up. 
When I opened it she walked in. Tracy 
was a considerable took aback, but he braced 
up and scowled at her. 

“Tt ain’t no use, Abilene,’’ hesaid. “You 
might as well save your breath. They’ve 
all been at me and Belle says she’ll get a 
divorce, but I’ve told ’em I’m through, and 
Iam. You get out of here like a good girl, 
because I ain’t going to listen to you.” 

““Wxcuse me, Tracy,” I says. ‘I don’t 
want to seem officious or arrogant, but 
you’re a-going to listen as long as she wants 
to talk and I’m right here to see that you 
do. Here’s a girl that’s just rode sixteen 
miles at black midnight through this devil’s 
brew of astorm and over a road that forked 
off right or left into eternity every hundred 
yards or less. She does that all by herself, 
without no regard for life or limb, to speak 
for her own flesh-and-blood brother and 
you tell her you won’t listen to her. Oh, 
I reckon you will!” ; 

“You don’t say you rode in from the 
ranch!” says Tracy. ‘‘Why, Abilene, you 
poor, fool girl—and you’re wet as a drowned. 
rat! What did you do it for?” 

“Not on Mitchell’s account,” says Abi- 
lene. “I’ll tell you that to start with. I 
wouldn’t walk ten steps on a bright summer 
day to save him from being sent up for 
twenty years. Now don’t you fuss about 
me being wet. I’mwarmin this coat. You 
just pay attention to what I’m saying. It’s 
Benny Tucker I want to keep out of jail 
and it’s my own father and brothers that 
has been fixing up a dirty lying scheme to 
put him there.” 

We was certainly struck of a heap—I 
was. Tracy was the first to speak. 

“Some folks had better stay where they 
happen to be until they’re called on,’’ he 


says. 

“T’mnotthatway,” says Abilene. “When 
Crawford got to bragging after the folks 
had gone, and let it out, I wasn’t going to 
wait to be called. He tried to stop me and 
I took a stick of stove wood to him, if you 
want to know, and if he’s hurt bad it’s his 
own fault. And I pushed ma into her 
room and locked the door,’’ she says. “I 
saw her getting through the window by the 
first flash of lightning just as I started, but 
all that doesn’t matter. What pa and the 
boys cooked up was to butcher a steer out 
on the range and go off leaving it as if they 
had got scared, and whoever come up and 
found it would find Benny’s old wagon that 
he loaned to pa a year ago standing close 
by and Benny’s Patsy horse that Val bor- 
rowed from him and got all sore backed so’s 
Bennie had to turn him loose on the range 
tied up to the wagon wheel along with the 
Oregon horse that he rode in from Milk 
River. They’d catched up that horse, too, 
and they’d dumped Benny’s saddle in the 
wagon, the one he’d let Mitchell have and 
Mitchell never gave back—and there would 
be a knife of Benny’s stuck in the steer. 
The devils! 

“Well, it seems like they hadn’t figured 
on Sheriff Harmon slipping up on them and 
so Mitchell got shot up and they nearly got 
Val and Lem Davis. But they’re going to 
hang it on to Benny, just the same, if they 
can—a man that’s as straight as a string 
and never did a crooked thing or spoke a 
crooked word in his life!’’ 

“Lay low!” says Tracy. “I mean, how 
do you know he ain’t crooked? There’s 
Pee talk of him rustling, I can tell you 
that.” 

“Tf he’s crooked there ain’t no straight 
nowhere,” says Abilene. “If he’s a thief 
I wouldn’t trust the Angel Gabriel with a 
copper cent. If he’s a liar the truth ain’t 
never been spoke. He may have been a 
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fool for ever mixing himself up with the 
Pirbrights on account of a girl that wasn’t 
worth a second thought from a man like 
him, but he’s got bravely over that, and 
J—I deserve it. If you’re against him just 
say so, but I give you notice right now that 
I’m on his side while there’s breath in my 
body and against kin and ——” 

She stopped and gave a little scream. 

The door of Tracy’s private room had 
opened and out walked Benny Tucker. 

“T ain’t a-going to stay where I happen 
to be until I’m called on and I ain’t a-going 
to lay low no longer,” he says to Tracy. 

Then he walked up to Abilene and caught 
her in his arms. 

“On my side and by my side from this 
on,”’ he says. 

In a moment or so he looked back at us 
over his shoulder. 

“You two ain’t needed here for a while,” 
he told us. “‘We’ve got things to say.” 

“So have I,” says Tracy coolly. “And 
not much time to say them,” he says. 
“You sit down in that chair, Abilene, and 
Benny, you sit here on this side of the 
table. Well, sit where you like, but pay 
attention to me. The rest of that will have 
to keep. Abilene, you ain’t chilling in 
them wet clothes?” 

She certainly didn’t look as if she was 
and she said she wasn’t. She was a-glowing 
like a June rose and I’d have sworn she 
was five years younger than she had been 
five minutes before. She showed Benny 
the coat she was wearing, pushing her little 
hand out of the sleeve. Benny took it and 
kissed it. 

“When you’re ready, I’ll begin,” says 
Tracy, and they turned to him, but they 
kept hand in hand. 

“T know all you told me,” says Tracy 
to Abilene. “‘Sheriff Harmon told me about 
the wagon and the horses and all the rest 
of it, and what’s more, Mitchell has made 
a confession implicating Benny, and Val 
and Lem Davis bear him out. They’ve got 
Wirtz, the Dutch butcher at Buffalo Gap, 
to testify that Benny told him he was 
a-going to have some meat for him cheap, 
but he was to keep his head closed about it. 
The boys thought the steer belonged to 
Benny and he hadn’t had time to vent it. 
Benny was the brains and they was the 
poor but honest dupes.” 

“See here,” says Benny, ‘“‘all this is 
plumb foolishness, because He 

“Keep still!’ Tracy barked at him. “I’m 
doing the talking.’’ He shook his finger in 
Benny’s face. “I say it looks mighty bad 
for you; I say the evidence is clear against 
you; I say Sheriff Harmon thinks so and 
I say that if you’re here you'll be arrested 
the first thing in the morning—this morn- 
ing, by Godfrey! And if the case comes to 
trial, you’ll go over the road. Who knows 
about this, you or me?”’ 

SUG ”? Benny begins. 

“T say, keep your mouth shut,” Tracy 
roared. “What was you going to say, my 
dear?’’ he asks Abilene. 

“T can prove that they made it all up 
between them to get Benny into trouble,’ 
she says, white and trembling again. 

Tracy smiled at her sadly. 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” he says. “What 
you have is just hearsay, not proof. Your 
word against theirs, and they’ll outswear 
you. No, I’m afraid Benny is due to spend 
a year or two behind the bars. I’ve been 
advising him to leave the country, but he’s 
obstinate and he won’t go, he says—didn’t 
you, Benny?” 

He gave Benny a queer look and a quick 
wink and Abilene turned her head. 

‘5 “Why wouldn’t you, Benny?” she asked 
im. 

“T could stand Harmon off if once Benny 
got clear of town,” says Tracy. “He could 
go to Texas and stay there. I could look 
after his interests here. He could make the 
morning train east at Hermosilla if he could 
find somebody to drive him over there. 
But he’s mule-headed.”’ 

“Why won’t you go, Benny darling?” 
she asks him. 

“And leave you?” he says. 

“Would you want me to go along with 
you?’’ she asked. 

Tracy got up. 

“Come on, Stegg,’’ he says to me. “I 
can’t stand this.” 

And with that we went out and left them 
to say the things they had to say and hur- 
ried over to the stable. It had quit raining 
and the stars was shining above the false 
dawn. Tracy laughed and thumped me on 
the back and I thumped him. 

“Funny how that come out,’ he says. 
“Benny and I were talking all this mess 
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over and when you knocked he thought it 
might be pa and went into the back room. 
I didn’t lie to Abilene either—not much. 
Pa and Mitchell and the rest is sure trying 
to hang it onto Benny, but the tangle of 
stories they’re telling is plumb ridiculous. 
Harmon laughed his sides sore telling me 
about it. Mitchell will go this time, and 
Crawford and Val, too, and two of the Davis 
gang. Maybe Wirtz. Wirtz has forgot the 
conversation he didn’t have with Benny 
already though. Young Dave will prob- 
ably behave himself and pa’s harmless and 
the girls will both marry off before long. 
So I’m free and this time next year I’ll be 
in the legislature—maybe! Yip-pee! Get 
the stoutest team you’ve got and the 
strongest double-seat rig. The roads will 
be pretty tough between here and Hermo- 
silla. 

‘Better throw in a spade and an ax— 
and hustle!” 

“You going along?’”’ I asked as I walked 
the team out. 
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The Song of the Usetobees 


OWN to the River Euphrates, ages and 
ages ago, 
Little Methuselah wandered, picking up 
mussels and snails, 
Chasing the terrified tigers, twisting the ele- 
phants’ tails, 
Marking a flight of flamingos curve in a rose- 
colored bow 
Down to the River Euphrates, ages and ages 
ago. 


Then came the voice of his mother: ‘‘Thusie, 
you come here to me! 

Quit now a-teasing the tigers! You let them 
elephants be! 

You aint a baby no longer—most eighty- 
seven years old. 

Why don’t you go help your father? Why 
can’t you do as you’re told?”’ 

Grumbled the little Methuselah, turning to do 
what was bid: 

“Darn it, there ain’t no more chances, now, 
like when pa was a kid.” 


In Macedonian valley, loafing in shade of a 
hill, 

Sat Alexander the little, watching a phalanx 
at drill. 

Queried the wise Aristotle: ‘Allie, what ails 
you, my scn? 

Why sit ye sad and sequestered, leaving your 
lessons undone ?’’ 

Sobbed out the small Alexander: ‘‘Life is 
a snare and a toy. 

Earth is all shriveled and shrunken since 
Father Phil was a boy.” 


Pensive on bank of the Avon, noting the rab- 
bits at play, 

Strolled in a leisurely manner wild Willie 
Shakspere one day. 

Thundered Sir Thomas de Lucy: ‘Wastrel, 
my patience wears thin! 

Wot ye not well how your sire lacketh your aid 
at the inn?” 

“Marry, fair sir,” quoth young William. 
“Rusty, in scabbard defiled, 

Sticketh the sword of Ambition since Sire 
John was a child.” 


Posing on Corsican headland, youthful 
Napoleon B. 

Mournfully peered at the mountains, sorrow- 
ful stared out to sea. 

Timidly spoke Brother Joseph: 
what makes you so sad 

While in its beauty around us Nature is 
smiling and glad?” 

“Joseph,” said gloomy Napoleon, ‘present 
and future seem bare. 

Silent -the trumpet of Glory. Loudly it rang 
for Mon Pere.” 


Calm at his club in Manhattan, Wright 
Uptodate sat at ease, 

Puffing a mild panetela, tapping a stick on 
his knees. 

Sputtered his uncle, indignant: “Wright, 
I’m disgusted with you! 

Why don’t you get down to business, some- 
thing worth while try to do2”’ 

Glib came the often-used answer, smoothly 
it rolled from his tongue: 

“Really, good openings are scarcer, now, 
than when father was young.” 


“Poley, 


As it has come down the ages, still shall be 
chanted the song. 


Janua Ny 

i |: 

“Cert!” says he. “Got to get? } 
ried before train time and I may | 
get Benny some currency. He had 
on the trip to Texas and back anyy 
he may be heeled, but maybe no: 
Abilene will have to buy her som 
I’m going to tell her that she can), 
home from Texas, account of putty 
bloodhounds of the law on Benny’s 5 
he giggled. “Hustle, or mt 


wake up and tell her that the boy 
no danger.’ 

“There’s one thing I’m afraid of,’ 
as I hooked the check reins. “Ben |, 
get mad at her some time in the di, 
years and throw her family in hf 
That’s all I see threatening a lo) 
happy married life for them.” 

“You know that uncle of Be 
pe Tracy. ‘‘He didn’t die—not 

ie.” ¥ 

“No?” I says, considerable 

“No,” says Tracy. “They hu 
stealing horses,” 


Usetobees buzz in the present, just a 
in the past; id 
And as it was with the first one, so 
with the last. ‘ 
While the blue waves of ocean ¢ 
symphony long, | 
As it has come down the ages, still 


chanted the song. Charleean 
—Charles A. 


The Profiteering Circ é 
of TOOK my trusty ax in hand 
out to rid the land é 
Of what appeared to be most fear 
dragon profiteer, aul: 
And challenged loud: ‘Where is hah 
Let me St. George him right awa| 
That all our land may frolic and 
around his bier.” a 
And instantly the farmer rose and) 
with both hands and toes, 
“Right there,” cried he; “yon fa 
where he makes his lair. 7 
He is the dread monopolist, with fie 
and iron fist, 
The human fiend that must be beai 
genus millionaire.” ‘3 


Right in the factory I burst to axif 
accursed, } 
“And is he here, the profiteer2” T | 
made demand. ne 
Then from the desk marked “ Presiden | 
rose at once a smiling gent, | 
Who greeted me effusively and 1) 
grasped my hand. | 
“He ts,” he cried. “Step right thiii 
Yon man, sir, gets ten bucks a da 
And so, of course, we must perfor \ 
prices raise a span; 
But he’s the chap who makes us hi 
price to levels you dislike— |: 
’Tis very clear the profiteer is hit 
werkingman!”’ . 
With vim I raised my trusty ax, bute 
dealt the hearty whacks 
The workingman perceived my pla ii 
halted me with jeers. | 
“Tl show you my ten bucks a day,” hit 
“are scarce enough of pay— 
The butcher and the grocer grand, th 
the profiteers.” . 
And quick he took a pencil out and pro} 
me beyond a doubt 
That every cent he made was spei! 
shelter, clothes and eats. 
And I departed on my way convinceili 
those I ought to slay ) 
Were middlemen in every den alori 
city’s streets. 


I caught and ranged them up to die, but ¥ 
they learned the reason why 
The whole blest crowd in chorus lou’ 
claimed: ‘‘You’re off your base! | 
Who handles first the food and wooi'l 
hides you eat and wear, you fool? i 
Assassinate the farmer, mate—start ‘ 
proper place.’ ; | 
Then suddenly I saw it clear—we're ec § 
us the profileer. i 
Throughout our land on every hand 9 
ev'ry fellow strives 

To gain his uttermost each day. A? 
I hid my ax away. i) 
ed some may doubt, but truth wills 
the j ives! ei 
profiteer survives ose Shipp 


[ 
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-ECTED FROM COMMERCIAL LONG-STAPLE COTTON PRONOUNCED BY EXPERTS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


A photographic glimpse of the 1,200-mile irrigation system reclaiming 
much of the Salt River Valley in Arizona for the extensive culture of 
long-staple cotton, from the top grade of which SARIVAL is selected 


ey have made the Arizona desert bloom into white harvest — 
100 growers assisted by up to 30,000 men. 100,000 acres 
now watered by 1,200 miles of irrigation, fed by 80 wells and 
pumping plants reinforced with power from Roosevelt Dam. 
) gin stands handled last year’s eighteen-million-dollar crop. 
ie top grade of this better cotton becomes SARIVAL, 
bodying through selection and process the peak average of 
: qualities required for the making of fine commercial cotton 
terials, particularly aircraft cloth and tire fabric. 


AVERAGE QUALIFICATIONS 


Average | Cones Compara- | Compara- | Comparative Comparative 
ND OF COTTON Length of| P e Gomit as tive tive Natural Twist |Mean Diameter 
Staple Diantee Smoothness} Flatness | Turns Per Inch Inches 
ELER(AMERICAN)| 11/4" 81 80 70 145 08 
| 13 = 
RUVIAN is" 39 65 75 135 thy 
ol | 
PER EGYPTIAN | 1;';" 106 Pazar be 77 140 pho 
| % | | 
KELLARADIS 114" 118 90 80 165 tooo 
\-ISLAND 14," | 106 94 85 180 adso 
nt Wee | : ? 
ARIVAL | 154"| 140 98 | 90 200 tex 


SARIVAL is produced in America exclusively for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company by its subsidiary 


outhwest Cotton Company 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so 
many splendid opportunities for 
trained accountants — men whose 
training combines a knowledge of 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, Management and 
Finance. Few professions offer bet- 
ter opportunities to young men of 
ambition and intelligence. The tre- 
mendous business growth of this 
country has created a rich field for 
the expert. There are only about 
3,000 Certified Public Accountants 
to do the work of the half million 
concerns needing proficient account- 
ing service. The expert accountant 
is also needed today in every big 
business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one 
of these big positions. The LaSalle method 
will train you by mail under the direct super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a large 
staff of Certified Public Accountants includ- 
ing members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. You will be given whatever 
training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our 
big free book on the accountancy profession 
fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual 
needs, from the simplest bookkeeping prin- 
ciples to the most advanced accounting 
problems. All text material supplied in the 
course has been especially prepared in clear, 
easy-to-understand language so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost — Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book 
which fully describes our expert training 
course and tells all about our Money-Back 
Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state 
regulations, salaries and incomes, and how 
you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your pres- 
ent position. Send in the coupon and find out 
how we have helped over 185,000 ambitious 
men, and learn what we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: ‘Get this book ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 for 
a copy.”’ Let us send it to 


your present duties. Send 
coupon today—NOW. 


— — MAIL THIS COUPON — — 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 
Dept. 171-HB Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,”’ also 
your book of Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 


Name 


Present Position 


Address-__ 
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WILD SHOTS AT GOLF 


But this extreme sensitiveness to small 
things means nothing. One who observes 
the suffering of a golfer at various infini- 
tesimal matters would be justified in 
thinking that in his office or his home he 
would be so sensitive and so high-strung 
that the tapping of typewriter keys would 
throw him into convulsions, while the con- 
stant ringing of a telephone bell would un- 
nerve him to such a degree that at every 
ring he would scream as though he were 
being knifed. So one might think. But in 
this, as in so many other cases, one would 
have another think coming to him. 

I know a golfer whose golfing tempera- 
ment is bland and equable as golfing tem- 
peraments go, but because an untrained 
caddie committed the heinous and unpar- 
donable offense of removing a marker from 
a hole and dropping it on the putting 
green where the red flag caught the eye of 
this bland and equable golfer as he was 
about to negotiate a two-foot putt, he flew 
into a passion and rebuked the guilty 
caddie with such ferocity and malignity 
that the depraved child promptly fell down 
on the putting green and indulged in a 
magnificent epileptic fit which clawed up 
the velvety turf in a heartbreaking manner. 
Yet this very same man four hours later 
accomplished the arduous and delicate task 
of making out his income-tax return while 
three small children rolled round the floor 
at his feet and played at being bear hunters 
with many a raucous and blood-curdling 
yell. One who had observed his fury at 
the caddie might reasonably have expected 
him to slaughter the three children out of 
hand and order them served en casserole for 
dinner. Yet they distracted him not at all 
and his income-tax return showed neither 
blemish nor error. 

But we were speaking of the two golfers 
who were shooting a friendly round at the 
Forest Hill Field Club of New Jersey. Their 
scores, with the exception of the last hole, 
had been excellent, and with that hope which 
springs eternal within all golfers’ breasts 
they were both hoping for a three on the 
last hole. The first player then adjusted his 
ball on the tee with extreme care, removed 
all traces of sand from his fingers, pulled 
up his trousers, squiggled his feet until he 
had located them in the most comfortable 
positions which the locality offered, and 
then after numerous wavings and wagglings 
of his club proceeded to take a healthy swing 
at the ball. It described a graceful parab- 
ola, descended neatly on the putting green, 
rolled gently toward the hole and popped 
into it like a frightened rabbit, giving its 
owner a total of one for the hole. 


All You Do is Hole It 


The action of this golf ball, if I may be 
permitted to digress again, is strongly remi- 
niscent of the perversity of the average golf 
ball when it finds itself on a putting green. 
To the lay mind, the operation of striking 
a round white ball on a small, smooth, vel- 
vety lawn in such fashion that it will drop 
into a hole located approximately in the 
center of that lawn is apparently an opera- 
tion of childish, not to say idiotic, simplicity. 

Not long ago there was a hue and cry in 
Massachusetts over the legality of Sunday 
golf. In order to tone down the hue and 
muffle the ery the Massachusetts Golf As- 
sociation staged a test case to determine 
whether or not the game could be played 
on a Sunday without the player being haled 
or hauled into court and forced to separate 
himself from a considerable part of his 
income in fines. A state policeman was 
dispatched to the golf links on Sunday to 
witness the disturbance caused by two 
golfers engaged in their possibly criminal ac- 
tivities, and when he appeared in court a 
little later to give his evidence in the case 
he stated that when he reached the links 
he found one of the men “‘knocking a small 
white-rubber ball round on the grass with 
a little stick and that he had more of these 
little sticks in a long bag which he carried 
over his shoulder. He would hit this little 
ball from something that he called a tee and 
by repeatedly hitting it he would finally get 
it to what he called a green, in which there 
was a hole with a flagpole in the middle of 
it He would then knock the ball into this 

ole.”’ 

There it is in all its delightful facility. 
When one gets the ball to what one calls a 
green, one then knocks it into the hole. So 
argues the untutored mind. Asa matter of 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fact, one knocks it into the hole if one is 
lucky. If one isn’t lucky, one only knocks 
it halfway to the hole. Or maybe one 
knocks it several feet to the right or 
even to the left. Or possibly one knocks 
it as far on the other side of the hole as it 
was on the hither side when it started. 
Possibly one knocks it against the rim of 
the hole and sees it run halfway round the 
rim preparatory to dropping in, only to re- 
member a previous engagement and roll 
gayly off at right angles to the direction 
from which it came. Possibly one knocks 
it up to the hole by easy stages until one 
finally has only a six-inch knock left, and 
then gives it a sudden superknock which 
nullifies all previous knockings. A golf ball 
on a putting green can assimilate almost as 
much knocking as some of our most prom- 
inent cabinet officials before showing any 
beneficial effects. 

If I were not a golfer and should devote 
an afternoon to watching strong, masterful 
men squat down on a putting green and 
figure out how to make two and three and 
four foot putts which look as though they 
couldn’t be missed unless the putters fall 
down and suffer a compound fracture of the 
leg when they are in the very act of put- 
ting—if I should watch these men and then 
see one of them after the other, after pain- 
ful deliberation and elaborate preparation, 
miss shot upon shot with unfailing regu- 
larity I think that I would probably join 
that large class of unsympathetic souls who 
derisively shout ‘‘Fore!’’ whenever they 
see a man with golf clubs and who declare 
in harsh voices that golf may be all right 
for old men and cripples, but that any 
healthy guy who wants exercise would do 
better to take up lotto or jackstraws. 


Golf Balls Have Temperament 


I would probably join in whole-heartedly 
with the antigolf element by relating 
in a pseudo-serious manner the whiskered 
wheeze about the manner in which the left 
wink of the Harvard tiddledywink team 
had wrecked his abilities as a winker by tak- 
ing up golf; or I would send my own little 
coterie of friends into gales of laughter by 
telling how ten minutes’ exercise with a 
ouija board had exhausted a golfer to such 
an extent that he hadn’t been able to play 
golf for a week. That is probably the effect 
which a close study of putting would have 
on me if I had never attempted to play golf. 
It is only natural to suppose that there is 
something radically wrong with the man 
who is obliged to hit a ball from two to four 
times in order to get it across four or five 
feet of close-cropped grass and into a com- 
modious hole. A casual observer would be 
justified in thinking him either weak in the 
head or weaker in the muscles. But after 
one has attempted to play golf one sym- 
pathizes deeply with him. One is not even 
tempted to laugh when he accomplishes the 
astounding feat of missing a two-foot putt 
by six feet. On the contrary one is more 
inclined to burst into tears at the sad and 
familiar spectacle, so keenly reminiscent 
of one’s own reverses. 

There are golfers who have devoted years 
to a study of putting in a determined at- 
tempt to make a golf ball on a putting green 
go where they want it to go. They have 
even carried their troubles into the home 
and tortured their families during the long 
winter evenings by moving the tables and 
chairs back against the walls and whacking 
a ball all over the floor, scuffing up the rug 
and driving the nervous members of the 
family almost insane. Most of them, after 
their years of study, arrive at the conclusion 
that a golf ball on a putting green can be 
about as deeply influenced by the manner 
in which it is hit as by a few well-chosen 
cuss words. If it feels like rolling into the 
hole it will so roll, regardless of the humps 
in the ground or the strength of the wind. 
And if it does not feel like rolling into the 
hole it will not so roll, whether or not its 
owner uses an aluminum putter, whether 
or not he chops at the ball, or whether or 
not he addresses it with foul and searing 
profanity. 

There is wide diversity of opinion among 
golfers as to the most effective manner in 
which to putt. One school advocates the 
flexible wrist, while another school holds 
out strongly for the stiff wrist. I do not 
care to hurt the feelings of the members of 
either school by declaring that one of these 
methods is better than the other. I will 
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therefore content myself with stating t 
I have given both of them a fair trial ‘| 
both of them appear to me to be eque: 
rotten. Whichever method is used, the | 
occasionally goes where it is aimed—'; 
it more often doesn’t. 

An inventor of my acquaintance had bi, 
an enthusiastic golfer for many years, i 
drives, his iron shots and his approach sh 
were excellent; but his putting could | 
have been worse if he had used a frying; 
as a putter. Much as he loved the ga) 
the disappointments which he suffered | 
the putting green brought all his eyi] I 
sions to the surface and made him 
morose and bitter that whenever he | 
turned to his home after a day on the jj, 
the children would hide beneath the || 
in the nursery while his wife would st 
out by the back door and seek sancty, 
with the neighbors. i 

He tried every known method of putt} 
as well as a few methods which he origina 
himself, such as standing with his back. 
the hole and one foot on each side of | 
ball and knocking the ball backward — 
tween his legs. All his efforts, howe) 
were fruitless. Then one day he concej) 
the idea of a sure-putt golf ball. His the 
was all right. It consisted of making a | 
ball with a small core of heavily magneti 
steel, so that if it approached within twe 
inches of a golf hole the iron sides and h 
of the hole would so attract the magneti 
ball that it would pop right in. 

He realized that such a ball would be | 
heavy to permit of getting long drives 
iron shots, but he was willing to sacri. 
distance to accuracy. So he retired to 
workshop and carefully constructed | 
a dozen sure-putt golf balls and when t) 
were completed he hastened to the li 
procured a caddie and went out fo) 
private demonstration. His drive cari 
one hundred and eighty yards and he) 
that all his troublous problems were soly 
But when he addressed the ball with 
mid-iron preparatory to making his sec 
shot the magnetized ball stuck to the si 
face of the club and refused to leave. 
With a low, thrilling curse he whirled 
club round his head, whereat the sure-p | 
ball flew off and hit his caddie in the pi. 
the stomach with a dull thud. The inven | 
pried the sure-putt golf ball from its rest 
place against the caddie’s steel belt bue 
resuscitated the young man with s¢ 
difficulty, salved his outraged feelings y 
a five-dollar bill and officially renoun 
the game of golf. His contention wast 
he had exhausted his last hope of ever | 
coming a decent putter and that it wo! 
be better for him to devote his energies: 
a game at which he might hope to bect: 
proficient after five or ten years of vigor 
endeavor. So he took up roulette, anc: 
addition to losing his temper as often as| 
did at golf he now loses his money as ¥. 


When Putts Listen to Reason 


Fortunately for the average golfer, s0) 
thing of a miraculous nature usually occ 
just as a series of missed putts has cau’ 
him to wonder whether or not life is re:' 
worth living. Time after time he has thre} 
himself on his stomach behind his ball :| 
sighted over the top of it to the hole, stu, 
ing every excrescence, every dip, every g1 
blade, every undulation; time after t 
he has got up from his stomach and brus | 
the grass blades and the dirt from his ¢' 
ments and hit the ball with all allowar, 
for excrescences, dips, grass blades and | 
dulations, only to see the ball proceed to ' 
exact spot where he does not care to hi’ 
it go. And then in a spirit of danger: 
desperation he makes a long careless $' 
in the general direction of the hole, with | 
lying on his stomach to examine the lay! 
the land or falling into any of the piqu| 
and striking poses so frequently affected’ 
putters, and lo, the ball goes firmly and | 
deviatingly to the hole and hurls itselfint' 
with a most musical and entrancing clat’! 

Thereupon the golfer intimates lou’ 
that the ball has at last acted as he inten'! 
it to act and that it was about time, fo! 
all the rotten luck his has been the wors: 
hasn’t had a decent break since about {' 
years prior to the landing of Columbus"! 
he ever ran across a piece of good luck! 
a putting green he wouldn’t know whet! 
to drop dead or try for admission ti 
psychopathic ward—of all the luck—W: 

(Continued on Page 75) . 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
_ if his first putt was headed straight for 
‘center of the cup he’d bet nine to four 
., an earthquake would close up the hole. 
od luck? Good night! And so forth for 
. next two thousand yards. But the 
acle, which he will not accept as a 
4cle, has buoyed him up and he will 
sure another orgy of missed putts until 
next miracle occurs. 
nd that brings me round again to the 
. golfers who early last September were 
ting a friendly round at the Forest Hill 
‘d Club of New Jersey. The first golfer, 
vill be remembered, drove from the 
teenth tee and saw his ball land neatly 
‘the putting green, roll gracefully up to 
“hole and vanish therein for an awe- 
yiring total of one. The newspapers, 
‘ch chronicled the event, failed to state 
sther or not he then turned carelessly 
jis Opponent and remarked, ‘‘ Well, old 
'p, you’ve got this for the hole.” But I 
“inelined to think that as he moved 
destly to the back of the tee to await his 
sonent’s shot he thought with deep satis- 
‘sion that there was one hole that nobody” 
Jd get away from him, and that there 
‘y have been some luck to it, but that, 
sr all, he had been aiming at the hole and 
+ he had had enough wretched luck in 
past to entitle him to have at least one 
it do what he had intended it to do. 
\t any rate, his opponent teed up his ball 
j internally, I venture to believe, he was 
nking a number of red-hot thoughts 
yut the luck of some people and brooding 
terly over the unkind fate which forced 
a to stagger along entirely on his skill as 
‘olfer and without a trace of the super- 
‘ural luck which dogs some people.. He 
m swung at his ball, which described 
magnificent parabola, landed neatly on 
» putting green, rolled gracefully up to the 
le and vanished therein, thus halving the 
le with his opponent in one. 
The newspapers went no further in de- 
ibing this unique incident, but I feel sure 
at, when the first player saw that his own 
yre of one for the hole had been tied, he 
omptly began in his own mind to accuse 
s opponent of having all the luck because 
also got a one; and something tells me 
at the second player, who had been in- 
wdly accusing the first player of having 
the luck, suddenly ceased to regard a 
gre of one as being particularly lucky and 
gan to consider himself even more un- 
eky than usual, because at the very 
oment when he scored a one his opponent 
dtogoand dothesame thing. It maybe 
at I wrong these two golfers in what I think 
ey thought, but if their thinkers are built 
cording to the specifications of my own 
inker and those of the gentlemen with 
hom I am accustomed to play golf they 
ought as I think they thunk. 
But what I started to say was that I pity 
ese two golfers from the bottom of 
y heart, because for the rest of their lives 
ley are going to be off their games at the 
ghteenth hole of the Forest Hill Field 
lub of New Jersey. 
Each one of them, as he holes out for a 
ur or a three, or even for a two, will shake 
is head sadly and recall the happy day 
hen he was really on his game and got 
1e hole in one. 


The Contortions of Whacking 


Many people have seen fit to expend a 
reat deal of sympathy on the father of golf 
ecause he had to make all his shots with a 
idely shaped shepherd’s crook, and be- 
ause the solidity of the pebble which he 
sed for a ball not only prevented him from 
etting long shots with it, but also must 
ave stung his hands severely whenever 
e met it squarely with his club. It seems 
9 me, though, that. the father of golf was 
pared so many of the evil features of the 
ame that he is more to be envied. than 
‘itied. 

For one thing, the father of golf didn’t 
lave to stand round with his brain in a 
\opeless muddle while somebody else told 
lim upward of fifteen or twenty things that 
ie needed to do all at once in order to hit 
he ball correctly. He merely lifted up his 
hepherd’s crook and whacked the white 
ebble as viciously as possible. Nowadays 
t’s a very different proposition. The per- 
on who starts out to whack a golf ball 
nust do his whacking in a scientific fashion. 
\ normal whack delivered in the wild, free 
nanner that characterizes ordinary whack- 
ng is an offense to the eye of the skilled 
zolfer. What is more, it has little or no 
offect on the ball. 
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The original golfer may have obtained 
satisfactory results from his crude, untu- 
tored whacks, but they wouldn’t get him 
anywhere to-day. To-day if anyone wants 
to whack a golf ball in such a manner that 
it will go straight down the course without 
slicing or pulling or otherwise misbehaving, 
he must adjust his entire body so that it 
turns on the pivot of the head of the right 
thigh bone working in the cotyloidal cavity 
of the os innominatum, or nameless bone, 
the head, right knee and right foot remain- 
ing fixed and the eye being glued to the 
ball with an intense stare which verges on 
the rude and unmannerly. On the upward 
swing the spine rotates on the head of the 
right thigh bone. On the downward swing 
the fulerum changes rapidly from the right 
to the left hip and the spine rotates on the 
head of the left thigh bone, the left knee 
being fixed. 

All this of course is simplicity itself, but 
there are other phases which complicate 
the matter. The handle of the club must be 
clutched firmly with the fingers of the left 
hand, but held loosely in the fingers of the 
right hand. Before the arms start on the 
upward swing the club head must be car- 
ried backward close to the ground with the 
wrists alone. When the arms have reached 
the top of the swing the club must be flicked 
downward with a snappy movement of the 
wrists before the arms have started to 
move. The body must be poised and the 
ball hit in such a manner that the head of 
the club continues straight onward and 
outward in the peculiar movement known 
as the follow-through, which, like the real- 
estate bargains, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Throughout all these contortions 
the gaze must be directed at the ball with 
passionate resolution. 


Why Not Findable Balls? 


If each and every one of these require- 
ments are not carefully and even rigorously 
observed, something unpleasant happens. 
The ball responds to a mighty swing by 
dribbling weakly along for a few yards, or 
by popping feebly into the air, or by curving 
violently to the right and coming to rest in 
a heavy growth of tall uncut grass, where it 
is as hard to find as a needle in a coal bin, 
or by curving equally energetically to the 
left and coming to rest out of bounds, 
where it is as hard to find as two or even 
three needles in the same coal bin. 

Right here I wish to speak of something 
that has been preying on my mind for some 
time. The price of golf balls has risen, along 
with practically everything else in the 
world, until it is hovering uncertainly round 
one dollar per ball. Everything, we are 
cheerfully assured, will be higher before it 
will be lower. That sad sweet song has been 
poured into my ears so frequently that I 
have reached a state where I hesitate to 
protest to the gentlemanly brigand in the 
tailoring shop when he wants me to pay 
one hundred and fifty dollars for an ordi- 
nary suit of clothes without platinum 
buttons or cloth-of-gold pants or any of the 
little refinements that a price of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars would seem to call 
for, and where I dare not howl with anguish 
when the carpenter, who is toying with my 
humble dwelling at a cost of about eighty- 
seven cents for each second of toying, in- 
forms me malevolently that a window 
which once cost in the neighborhood of one 
dollar and nine cents is now priced at four 
dollars and a half. 

My courage has thus deserted me, be- 
cause I know that if I raise a single objec- 
tion, or even raise one eyebrow in painful 
cogitation, the person who is about to re- 
lieve me of my money will take umbrage 
because he thinks that I am thinking that 
he is charging me more than he is justified 
in charging—which, by the way, is exactly 
what I am thinking—and will hurl at me 
the statement that everything will be 
higher before it will be lower. The amount 
of umbrage that is being taken these days 
by persons who are charging more than 
they ought to charge, but who are averse to 
being suspected of doing so, is truly stupe- 
fying. The more a person overcharges the 
more umbrage he takes at being suspected 
of it. The stock of umbrage is being rapidly 
depleted and it wouldn’t surprise me at all, 
with the way things are going, if the nation 
had to be put on umbrage rations in the 
near future. 

At any rate, the thought of everything 
being higher before it is lower is one that 
irks me beyond endurance, for if every- 
thing gets higher before it gets lower— 
everything, that is, except the price which 
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is paid for magazine articles of the general 
tenor of this one—it is my belief that a 
great many of us will have to withdraw 
from such activities as golf playing, writ- 
ing, eating, wearing clothes and similar 
pursuits, and devote the rest of our lives to 
sleeping or to the hermiting business in the 
depths of the Maine wilderness, where life 
may be sustained indefinitely, albeit some- 
what monotonously, on pickled dandelion 
greens and dried whatnots. The subject is 
depressing and we had best revert to that of 
golf balls. 

The price of the high-class golf ball at the 
present moment is one dollar. Even if 
things should overturn current prophecies 
by failing to be higher before they are 
lower, the sum of one dollar is nothing to 
be snorted at. I can conceive of few situa- 
tions in which the sum of one dollar, taken 
by itself and lacking any accompanying 
irritants, conditions or provisos, could 
cause me to burst into any protracted snort- 
ings or even to give vent to a single snort 
capable of disturbing the most sensitive 
individual. None the less, the golf ball, 
which represents one dollar in the some- 
what deflated currency of the present day, 
is one of the most easily lost articles in 
the vast empire of inanimate things and the 
millions of golfers in this and all other 
countries who silently endure such a state 
of affairs are in effect snorting at dollars 
with vociferous snorts. 

It is no uncommon spectacle on any golf 
links in the world to see groups of from two 
to eight people hunting industriously but 
fruitlessly for a golf ball which has hidden 
itself with demoniac cunning beneath their 
very feet. And though the hunters know 
to a certainty that the ball which they seek 
lurks within a given area, and though they 
prod and pry into every nook, depression, 
whin, brake and bent within that area, 
they are only too frequently forced to re- 
hes Pass the search without uncovering the 

At the present time, when the need of 
economy is so imperative if living costs are 
to be reduced, it seems to me an almost 
criminal waste to permit the golf ball to 
lose itself with such extreme abandon and 
success. This is an era of commissions to 
investigate this and that, of boards to look 
into these and those, of experts to devise 
schemes to do away with thus and so. I 
would suggest that some of the government 
experts be taken from their profound delv- 
ings into matters which are bound to re- 
main unaffected by their findings and put 
to work discovering a nonlosable golf ball. 
If they were unable to devise a golf ball 
which would whistle shrilly at fifteen- 
second intervals after being struck they 
might employ a variation of the submarine 
finder and equip each golfer with a sensi- 
tized instrument which would ring melodi- 
ously when it came in range of a lost ball 
and increase the loudness of its rings as it 
approached nearer and nearer to its quarry. 


Easy for Shepherd-Golfers 


The annual loss from lost golf balls runs 
up into robust figures, and when I contem- 
plate the vast number of talented, wealthy 
and thoughtful men who supinely endure 
such waste I sometimes question the sin- 
cerity of the ear-splitting demands for less 
extravagance which are rising from every 
side. 

At all events, if catastrophe and agony 
of soul is not desired, a golf ball must be 
whacked in the correct fashion, and the 
correct fashion of hitting a golf ball was 
nothing in the life of the father of golf. He 
never had to spend. hours trying to get a 
perfect swing, only to find that the swing 
had no effect on his ball except to cut large 
unsightly gashes in it and give it the general 
appearance of having been attacked with a 
hatchet wielded by a particularly strong 
and particularly mischievous child. The 
early chronicles of America fail to state the 
length of time which the late George Wash- 
ington took to cut down the cherry tree 
with his little hatchet, but if his hatchet did 
as much relative damage to the tree in one 
chop as a golf club can do to a golf ball in 
one stroke when a golfer is swinging poorly, 
the cherry-tree-chopping event was run off 
in the neighborhood of nothing and four- 
fifths seconds. 

The father of golf never had to seek the 
help of a professional in order to find out 
what was wrong with his swing, only to 
have the professional clasp his head fever- 
ishly with his hand because of the mental 
stress roused in him when the swing was 
exhibited and announce that outside of 
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the position of the swinger’s hands, feet, 
shoulders and head, the manner in which 
he brought the club back, the manner in 
which he brought it forward and the posi- 
tion in which the club finished his swing 
was quite all right. The father of golf 
knew naught of all this and it would take 
a large amount of heated and pointed 
argument to convince many golfers, among 
whom I hasten to include myself, that the 
father of golf wasn’t a lucky boy. In the 
words of the free-verse poets, he didn’t 
know when he was well off. He was free to 
hit his white pebble with the same motion 
that he would have used in breaking open 
a packing case; and there was no one round 
to regard him with a pitying smile and to 
remark that he probably wouldn’t mind if 
he was told that he could do a good deal 
better if he would keep his head down and 
his elbows in and pull through with his left 
hand and a few other things. 

No, I cannot seem to work up a great 
deal of sympathy for the father of golf. 
His shepherd’s crook may have left some- 
thing to be desired as a weapon, but I 
question whether it left more to be desired 
than do the thirty-odd pounds of hardware 
with which the average golfer stocks his 
bag. I know a great many golfers who 
talk the language fluently and wear the 
natty golf trousers set off by golf stockings 
decorated in loud, not to say ear-splitting 
colors, and carry enough clubs to dig a tun- 
nel under the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and yet their golfing efforts would be more 
commendable if they used nothing but a 
shepherd’s crook. The crook wouldn’t dig 
up as much turf, and since it lacks a cutting 
edge it wouldn’t be so hard on the ball. 


Using the Boo Handicap 


Many of these men sigh deeply when 
they think of the father of golf struggling 
along with his one rough club, and wonder 
sadly how he could ever have got enough 
pleasure out of the game to keep on playing 
it; and then they select a nicely polished 
jigger that cost four dollars, or a snappy 
brassy with an ivory face that set them 
back seven dollars, and take a mighty swing 
at the ball with much the same effect as 
that obtained by the King of England when 
he deigns to remove the first shovelful of 
dirt for a new government building. At 
such times it occurs to me that if the father 
of golf with his one club were to engage 
some of these gentlemen who wax so sad 
over his early struggles, using his shep- 
herd’s crook against their bags of clubs, he 
could allow them a handicap of one stroke 
a hole and give them such a drubbing that 
within three hours they would be placing 
orders for shepherds’ crooks with their 
favorite sporting-goods house. 

The matter of golé handicaps, it seems to 
me, is something which should be looked 
into with more care than has hitherto been 
displayed. In the past, golf handicaps have 
been too conventional—too cut and dried. 
A, whose handicap is four, when playing a 
match against B, whose handicap is eleven, 
allows B to take one stroke on any seven 
holes out of the eighteen. It is my belief 
that the difference between players should 
be emphasized more strongly, for a person 
who has applied himself to golf so assidu- 
ously that he is consistently better by 
seven strokes than another person has done 
more than better his score. He has bettered 
his nerves, his steadiness, his powers of 
concentration, his golfing form and his 
golfing judgment. Therefore, unless my 
reasoning is at fault, the better golfer should 
be handicapped for his mental advance- 
ment as well as for his material advance- 
ment as shown by the number of strokes 
which he uses in playing one round of golf. 
In addition to the stroke handicap, for 
example, there should be a boo handicap. 
I have given the matter deep thought, and 
in my opinion the boo handicap is the baby 
that will do the trick. 

Nothing could be simpler than the boo 
handicap. Suppose that A has a handicap 
of ten and that B has a handicap of fifteen. 
If boo handicaps were in vogue B would 
not only be allowed a handicap of five 
strokes by A, but A would also have to 
allow him five boos. Each of the five 
strokes of course would have to be taken 
by B on a hole designated by him before 
the start of the match. The boos, however, 
would be loose, so to speak, and could be 
used by him at any time when they were 
needed or desired. 

The method of using a boo would be as 
follows: A is about to make a difficult and 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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(Concluded from Page 75) 
se shot. He may have spent the 
»part of five minutes in selecting the 
fr a putt or he may have molded a 
», tee, removed countless particles of 
om his fingers by wiping them on a 
shirt and waggled his anatomy so 
1d so violently in addressing the ball 
alookers have been filled with long- 
tell him that the shimmy isn’t being 
sy nice people any more. At a dis- 
of about eight feet behind A stands 
rorer player and consequently granted 
yvilege of a certain number of strokes 
certain number of boos which are 
-« to A. As A’s club reaches the 
its swing and as A’s mind and mus- 
e completely coérdinated and con- 
ted on—to say nothing of wrapped 
»-the shot which is about to come off, 
-is his mouth and in a loud, hoarse, 
“sd, offensive voice shouts ‘‘Boo!” 
mth of a second before this frenzied 
ngs out A has Been aware of nothing 
world but his golf ball, but as soon as 
erbaric shriek strikes his eardrums his 
sion is distracted. He may look up for 
action of a second, he may jump 
jy from nervousness, his mind may 
yund in search of an offensive cuss 
‘to apply to the boo-er. If any of 
‘things happen A flubs his shot. In 
.words, the strokes take care of A’s 
al advancement over B, while the 
sake care of his mental advancement. 
-us suppose that C has a handicap of 
.and that D has a handicap of eight. 
in would receive one stroke and one 
‘om C. One stroke doesn’t begin to 
‘the greater steadiness possessed by 
‘t the one boo does. If C waits for 
‘n or seventeen holes in expectation of 
1g D bawl out a ferocious boo when- 
ne is particularly anxious to make a 
(shot, he will hurry in order to beat D 
( And when he hurries he flubs. And 
- will doubtless be times when D, 
ing behind C, will open his mouth and 
deep breath just as C is about to hit 
all, and C—hearing the breath—will 
that a boo is coming and will wince 
lly and as a result will flub. 


Tell it at St. Andrews 


ffer this excellent bit of constructive 
ism of the handicapping situation to 
olfers of the world free of charge. I 
J like very much to have it offered to 
nembers of the Royal and Ancient 
‘Club of St. Andrews, Scotland, who 
‘sponsible for most of the rules of golf, 
at they can get it into the next edition 
le rule books. If anybody who reads 
urticle contemplates a trip to Scotland 
2 near future 1 wish he would familiar- 
mself with the boo-handicap idea and 
‘the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
ndrews and propose it before a meet- 
f the club. He might even get into a 
» with the captain of the club, who is 
ably a prince or a duke, and try out a 
le of boos on him. I would do this 
‘lf if it were not impossible for me to 
‘0 Scotland this winter. I hope that 
‘body will do it for me and that he will 
a good heavy suit of chrome-steel 
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Salmon Fishing 


JURIOUS story of salmon fishing ap- 
pears in one of the sport magazines 
the signature of Mr. W. J. Hunsaker, 
aginaw, Michigan, who was fishing last 
on on the Grand Cascapedia River, of 
bee. In what is known as the Moen 
|, Mr. Hunsaker rose and fastened a 
ry fish, probably round forty pounds. 
ra hard battle he got the fish under 
rol and his boatmen took him down- 
am for the gaffing. 
hey could not understand the curious 
on of the fish. At length, when the fish 
close alongside, they discovered that it 
| passed through a wire barrel hoop just 
xre striking the fly. This wire hoop 
'g on the leader—and it was just the 
asandth chance of misfortune which 
le old Alex Barter hit that wire hoop 
a the point of the gaff when he under- 
«x to drive the point through the shoul- 
3 of the fish. The hold of the hoop was 
ken, and the fish disappeared, barrel 
‘p and all. 
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armor when he does it. Seotchmen are 
quiet bodies, but they are apt to work fast 
when they get started. 

Back in 1491 King James IV of Scotland 
published an edict which declared that “it 
is statut and ordainit that in na place of 
the realme there be usit fute-ball, golfe, or 
uther sik unprofitabill sportis.” Probably 
King James had been flubbing his ap- 
proaches or dubbing his putts and had 
sworn off temporarily, for a short time 
later the records of the lord high treasurer 
of Scotland show that King James IV was 
hanging up his crown and locking up the 
throne room at two or three o’clock every 
afternoon and dashing out to the links to 
forget the troubles of kinging in a friendly 
round with the Earl of Haggis or the Duke 
of Hootmon. Doubtless by that time he 
had corrected his swing and was causing the 
earl and the duke a great deal of mental 
discomfiture. 


Moaning at the Bar 


That, however, is neither here nor there. 
Back in 1491 King James referred to golf as 
an unprofitabill sportis. I wish to take 
issue with King James on this point. King 
James was doubtless a good old scout and 
he was probably rated AA1 among the 
kings of that day. I haven’t a word to 
say against his kinging, but I think that his 
powers of observation must have been 
somewhat dulled if he regarded golf as 
unprofitabill. It is possible of course that 
King James had never had the pleasure of 
knowing men who couldn’t bear to carry a 
bundle across the street and who, when 
asked to walk round the corner to post a 
letter, would set up a moaning reminiscent 
of the bar referred to by the late Mr. 
Tennyson—not the sort of bar formerly 
found near the edges of hotels, but the 
variety found near the edges of oceans. 
The moaning done by the first variety of 
bar, if not nonexistent, is entirely drowned 
by the moanings of the persons who were 
wont to gather round it. 

But if King James were disporting him- 
self round America to-day he would find 
lots and lots of men who are far too weak 
to carry bundles or to walk fifty yards for 
the purpose of posting a letter, but who are 
enabled by the magic of golf to pick up a 
bag of golf clubs weighing fifteen pounds 
and walk three miles over extremely 
undulating country without a sign of weak- 
ening. 

This alone is a clear demonstration that 
King James IV was gravely in error when 
he referred to golf as unprofitabill. 

And there is this about it: The gentle- 
men with whom I have played golf during 
the past few summers have never found the 
game unprofitabill, but most of their profit 
came out of me. If that boo-handicap 
scheme were generally accepted the people 
that have relieved me of my hard-earned 
money in the past at syndicates and other 
golfing devices would have their nerves so 
jarred by my frantic boos next summer 
that I could afford to sit back and give the 
high cost of living the cold metallic laugh. 
King James IV to the contrary notwith- 
standing, golf would no longer be an 
unprofitabill sportis for me. 
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Mr. Hunsaker in telling his story reflects 
how easy it would have been to take that 
hoop on the end of a setting pole, lift it up 
the leader and let it slide down the rod 
over the reel and all, thus leaving the fish 
free. But that was afterthought. 

On the whole, this is the most extraordi- 
nary salmon story I ever heard. Where the 
barrel hoop came from, where it was lying, 
how the salmon happened to pass through 
it, and how it happened to be carried on the 
line and the leader for so long, make one of 
the mysteries of the Grand Cascapedia. I 
never heard of anything like it. 


Perils of the Wilderness 


UT near Chicago they have a series of 

lofty sand hills known as the Dunes, 
which they are trying to have made into a 
national park. Kind friends, forbear— 
it would be too dangerous. It seems that 
the American Canoe Association held its 
annual meeting out there the summer of 
1919, among those present being a repre- 
sentative of a trade paper who complained 
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” The Carbon Paper 
hat Gives Satisfaction 


Dont let the files 


slander your work 


“NARBON copies are tattle-tales. 
of them leave the files and gossip before the boss. 
What they say of the stenographer, private secretary, or 
typist who made them depends on what carbon paper was 


Every day a number 


used. 

Clean, sharp, and permanent carbon copies are constant 
recommendations for their maker’s advancement in position 
and salary. Such carbon copies are made with MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper. 

MultiKopy your letters and you will be sure that your 
carbon copies are uniformly clear, sharp, and permanent. 
It 
lasts longer and is economical, because it will do more work 
per sheet than other carbon papers. 


MultiKopy is the cleanest carbon paper you can use. 


Write us for Samples of MultiKopy 


With these samples you can prove how MultiKopy will 
better the quality of your work. 

MultiKopy comes in five colors (black and blue especially 
recommended). It is sold by principal dealers throughout this 
country and Canada. 

Improve the appearance of your letters by using Star 
Brand Typewriter Ribbons. They give sharp, clear impres- 


sions. Made for all machines. 
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| FLOORS 
That Never Need Refinishing 


N BUILDING a home these days, or in re- 
modeling or refurnishing even one room, 
wisdom prompts one to build or improve 
with a view to permanence. 


In considering the floors, Blabon Art 
Linoleums commend themselves for every 
room in the house from both the artistic 
and the practical standpoint. 


Blabon floors in inlaid designs or plain 
colors are not only beautiful but their 
beauty goes clear through to the burlap back. 
It will last as long and give as many years 
of service as the linoleum itself. If desired, 
Blabon floors may be waxed and polished, 
but waxed or not their beauty remains as 
long as the floor. 


Blabon floors are inexpensive to main- 
tain and easy to keep clean. They are 
sanitary, quiet, warm, and comfortable— 
pre-eminently serviceable either with or 
without rugs. 


Write us for illustrated booklet of 
Blabon Art Linoleums, or see. them at 
~, your dealer’s. 


Important Notice:— Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon 
a felt paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or 
sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black interior which is easily detected upon 
examining the edge. 


Look for this label 
on all Blabon 
Art Linoleums 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 68 years 
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camp location. 


| camp ought to have hardships. 


He Was Ready to Die 


N THE present Congress of the United 
I States there is a representative from the 
state of Ohio who, when a young man, used 
to work in a flour mill. The dust affected his 
| lungs and the family doctor told him that 
he had tuberculosis and ought to make his 
| peace and his will, because he was going to 
| die pretty soon. Believing his doctor, of 
course, and being a matter-of-fact man 
himself, the future congressman sold every- 
thing he had and started out to see life 
while it lasted. 

He had never been to the seashore, so 
he went there first. Things looked good to 
him. He kept on staying and looking 
round, went elsewhere in the open. He 
hated to die. One day he happened to get 
on a weighing machine and found that he 
had gained ten pounds. He tried every 
machine he could find and they all told 
him that he was gaining weight. 

Whereupon he concluded not to die, but 
to live out-of-doors for a while. He got so 
strong that he was elected to Congress, and 
is there to-day. They need strong men 
in Congress. 


Leak:-Proofing a Boat 


HAVE often wondered who it was that 

invented the average flat-bottomed boat 
which you find at health resorts, fishing 
resorts and hunting resorts. They are 
always heavy, always clumsy, and they 
always leak. Yet there is no need that.even 
these survivals of the past should be al- 
lowed to leak. It sounds like the millen- 
nium, butitis very simple. All you have to 
do is to tack a skin of heavy unbleached 
cotton drilling on over your boat after you 
have painted it with a heavy coat of some 
good marine glue put on hot. You iron this 
cloth skin into the glue with a hot flatiron, 
tack the top edges and the ends snugly to 
hold it in the shape into which you have 
fitted it for your boat—and there you are. 

Marine glue and cotton cloth will make a 
dry craft out of any country boat. It is a 
more difficult job to fit the cotton drilling 
skin than it sounds like, but if you don’t 
hit it the first time completely, at least you 
can reflect that your boat does not leak so 
bad as it did. Once you get the job done 
right it will never leak again. 


Good Sense 


R. J. H. FLEMING, of Ottawa, Can- 

ada, has much good sense in some of 
his comments on the wild-fowl treaty be- 
tween this country and Canada: 

“Migratory game birds such as ducks 
and geese may appear at times to be abun- 
dant in some one place, and the natural 
inference is that they are ‘not decreasing; 
but the observer overlooks the fact that 
the old feeding grounds are not now so 
extensive, particularly in the West, as they 
used to be, and the birds are crowded into 
a smaller area. 

“There have been many reasons given 
for the decrease of game birds. Spring 
shooting has harried them on migration, 
and consequently they reach their breeding 
grounds with less vitality than they ought, 
and they are apt to select the safest breed- 
ing grounds and often not the best. Many 
birds become barren and never reach the 
breeding grounds at all in consequence of 
the persecution they have experienced on 
their northern journey. 

“Tt is here that the direct benefits of the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act will be 
quickly felt. The birds will arrive in their 
full numbers and vigor and will select the 
most suitable breeding grounds, and in 
consequence the breeding range will bemore 
extended, and then, if granted sufficient 
local protection, there is no reason why 
there should not be a considerable increase 
in our migratory game within a few years. 
It is only by joint action of the United 
States and Canada that protection over the 
whole breeding range of any species can be 
effective. The decrease of migratory game 
1s So apparent that it is a matter of general 
knowledge.”’ 

A Canadian leaflet put out for the benefit 
of shooters takes up the question of supply 
and demand.in ducks by means of a plain 
problem in arithmetic. The figures are 
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worth repeating here, 


bitterly in print over the hardships of the 
It seems there were flies 
and mosquitoes. No national park should 
have flies and mosquitoes, and no canoe 
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Suppose spring shooting is allowed 
birds start south in one flock. Ty 
one-fourth are killed. That lea 
five. Of these, one-fourth additio 
killed by starvation or natural ca: 
winter. We now have only th 
birds left. These thirty-four start y 
next spring, and one-fourth of them 
killed; which leaves us twenty-six, 
ably one-fourth were killed. befor 
actually took flight in the spring m 
tion; so we may say we have only twent 
birds left which reached the northern bre, 
ing grounds. Suppose these are ten pairs 
birds and that they raise four young , 
pair. We have then, for the next fall’ 
flock, sixty birds. This means that the 
species remains stationary. Asa matter of 
fact our wild fowl have not remained 
tionary in number; but the above Serves, 
for a comparison. a. 
Now abolish spring shooting and star, 
in with your sixty birds. Allowing that 
one-fourth are killed in the fall, you haye 
forty-five birds left. Subtract one-fourth 
of these killed by starvation, accident and 
natural causes during the winter, and yoy 
have thirty-four left. But now you have no 
spring shooting on the migration, and s 
need subtract only the one-fourth killed yy, 
accident or natural causes, which leaves 
you twenty-six birds to arrive north in- 
stead of twenty. Allow to each of thes 
thirteen pairs of birds four young, as abot 
and your total for next fall’s flock will} 
seventy-eight as against sixty when spring | 


i 


shooting was allowed. These figures are 
| 


very liberal. Certainly they are very con | 
vincing also. ‘ 


Dope on Mosquitoes — all 


ONTRARY to popular belief, the m 

-quito lays only fifty or one hundred 
eggs at a time; we naturally would sup 
pose it laid about a million. The larval | 
stage lasts seven to fourteen days. Tf you | 
have a barrelful of mosquitoes under your 
eaves trough have a look at them. Itis | 
easier to spot the malarial kind than others, | 
The harmless wrigglers hang ae 


heads down, but the malarial mosquito lies | 
with its body parallel to the surface of the | 
water. If a full-grown mosquito bites y 
look at its back, preferably with a micto- | 
scope. If it has the figure of a lyre on its | 
back it is bad medicine, If it is all one | 
color it won’t hurt you. a 
Only the female mosquito will bite. Th q 
males die in the fall, the females hibernat- 
ing and then living one or two months, The | 
male lives but afew days. No doubt you 
believe that mosquitoes live on blood alone, | 
though you may have wondered how they | 
get along in the remote wildernesses where | 


I 
t 
| 


there seems to be no animal life, as, for mn 
stance, in the subarctic and arctic country. | 
The truth is that the mosquito also lives on 
the juices of plants, They will bite almost | 
any sort of an animal, will bite reptiles and 
even caterpillars. Some mosquitoes can | 
bite through a leather moccasin, Any of 
them can bite through a human hide, 


Passing Species a: 2 | 


Witte engaged in the unpopular réle | 
of Jeremiah, and speaking of the ex | 
tinction of species of wild game, it may be | 
interesting to give chapter and verse t02 | 
certain extent as to species which actually 
have become extinct. The two classical 
examples of course are those of the Amer- | 
ican bison and the American passenger | 
pigeon. I presume that the great auk, | 
long extinct, need not be mourned to the | 
point of tears by any of us. The Labrador | 
duck comes down closer to our time, Itis | 
gone absolutely. Shooting and egg hunting | 
wiped it out. 
About twenty years ago, possibly a little | 
longer, I was invited by a friend to come — 
out to Edgar, Nebraska, for some sport at 
shooting doughbirds, as they locally were 
called. Great flights of these birds passed - 
from Texas north every spring—good-sizet | 
birds, say as large as a quail for easy under | 
standing, with a long bill, bent down. The 
real name of this bird was the Eskimo 
curlew. Well, it would be of no use to g0 | 
out to Edgar, Nebraska, or anywhere else _ 
for sport on doughbirds now. The last | 
individuals reported were taken on, th y 
New England coast in 1909. The species mal 
supposed to be extinct. The Hudsonian | 
godwit is another bird which once had con- 
siderable importance in food seeking and 
sport. It is practically extinct to-day. 1 
great eider duck of the Labrador coast is 
(Concluded on Page 81) 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

g: of absolute extinction within eight 
e years. Once it seemed impossible to 
ry them. 

r at home we have the beautiful 
cjuck, most brilliantly painted of all 
ean wild fowl. This bird breeds in 
yddle latitudes of the United States. 
» the shooting season opens, usually 
tnber first, it is young and soft and 
Lkilled. It has been practically wiped 
Yothing but the Migratory Wild Fowl 
yuld save it. Now there is some hope 
t; will be preserved. 
| grizzly bear is almost extinct in the 
ti States. There are some few grizzlies 
yund Glacier Park and Yellowstone 
but trapping has pretty much cleaned 
nout. To-day the grizzly is shy and 
« Itsees the shadow of coming events. 
|. wapiti, or elk, in the United States 
nlanger of extinction. Practically the 
yierd of any consequence is in Yellow- 
) Park; there are indeed two herds 
» But the encroachments of cattle and 
» upon their winter range in all likeli- 
< will wipe them out inside of five 
y perhaps in less time, so far as any 
ele sport is concerned. 

", prairie chicken, or pinnated grouse, 
b+: Middle Western States is not yet 
it, but has practically disappeared asa 
s bird of any importance, the shooting 
<1 and the daily bag having steadily 
«ed in order to preserve the birds from 
, wholly wiped out. 
"2 bobwhite quail, by all odds the 
= numerous and wisely distributed of 
ir game birds, and one offering the 
‘general sport, is not extinct and need 
ye, but is lessening to an alarming 
¢t, even in the Southern States, where 
«merly was so abundant. 
(3, my brothers, you can exterminate a 
25, It is the easiest and simplest thing 
#2 world—so easy that you will hardly 
+ how it happened unless perchance 
itop and think it over a bit. 


What is a Steelhead? 


yt in Oregon controversy is raging 
mong anglers over the identity of that 
}b game fish, the steelhead, commonly 
li the steelhead salmon. In the belief 
wst anglers this is the gamest fish that 
is in our waters. It will run farther, 
1) oftener on the free line and fight 
). stubbornly than even the rainbow. 
jlatter will jump. not. quite so often and 
lot fight so long. The brook trout will 
| longer than the rainbow, but will 
| lower and with less acrobatics. The 
Jhead is all over the shop all at once. He 
yinly is the salmon of the average man 
cannot afford to own a fishing in Quebec. 
‘ie name of steelhead salmon is general 
(regon, especially in commercial circles. 
we fish are netted in great numbers at 
‘mouths of the rivers, which they an- 
‘ly ascend. Be it known that whenever 
ipossible the steelhead runs to sea pre- 
‘y as does the salmon. The brook trout 
( this also, and the so-called sea trout 
1e Quebec salmon rivers is only a brook 
-t gone to sea. 

jow come certain contentious individ- 
and insist that the steelhead salmon 
>t a salmon at all, but a rainbow trout 
“h has gone to sea and returned tc his 
ive river. Dr. David Starr Jordan, of 
ford University, first called the steel- 
1a salmon. Later he recanted his 
»f and now classifies the steelhead as a 
run rainbow trout. 

he steelhead is taken in many inland 
gers, where it has been transplanted. I 
12 taken them in the Centennial Valley 
‘daho, and I am told that the species 
jbeen taken in some of the rivers of the 
shern peninsula of Michigan, though I 
je never taken one there with my own 
.. These are probably to be called land- 
ied steelheads, I presume, just as we 
ze the landlocked salmon, or ouana- 
iie—which species without question is 
found in Lake Michigan, where it was 
lated by mistake in 1893. It is well- 
wn that rainbows of coastal rivers do go 
he sea and return. 


British Factory Guns 


| SPITE of the competition of lower- 
briced Belgian shotguns and of German 
ies, the classiest makes of sporting weap- 
i, in the belief of many able to buy them, 
Yays have come from England to this 
«ntry—that is to say, of course, the best 
kes of the handmade, very high-priced 
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guns. Our American guns for most part 
have been factory made, much cheaper, 
and fully as good in wearing and shooting 
qualities. Indeed, the best makes of the 
American guns wear longer and keep in 
condition better than the English guns 
at anything like the same price. It has 
always been in regard to the details of sym- 
metry, balance, gracefulness and easy 
handling that the English private maker 
has, in the opinion of some particular 
shooters, rather had it on the American 
factory maker, whose product sells at one- 
fifth the price demanded by the crack 
English workman, who very possibly has 
made guns in the same little shop for gen- 
eration after generation. These small shops 
of England have turned out beautiful work 
without question. The most widely adver- 
tised English guns are the poorest ones 
which England makes. 

In the old times our grandfathers im- 
ported all their guns from England. Most 
of us have heard of old Joe Manton, whose 
name was falsely put on many an inferior 
gun made in this country. Not so many 
have heard of Shaw, long since gone to his 
fathers. Clerkwell is another name not 
often heard. The other day I saw in a 
Philadelphia gun store a beautifully _bal- 
anced double piece, flintlock, made in Lon- 
don, no man may say how long ago. There 
was also an old-time single-barrel fowling 
piece of London make, which came to the 
place as nicely as any gun to-day—a flint- 
lock also. These were handmade pieces of 
old English makers. 

Now we hear that since the war a firm 
in Birmingham, England, is going to cast 
aside the English traditions for fine private 
work and go in for the factory-made com- 
petition with a twelve-gauge hammerless 
shotgun. The concern has undertaken to 
put out one hundred thousand of these 
guns as its first run, and these are already 
sold in France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, the 
Balkans, Scandinavia, Denmark, and even 
the United States. The new gun is to sell 
at seven guineas—mighty low for even an 
American factory-made gun—and of course 
the makers claim for it everything in the 
world by way of beauty, endurance, shoot- 
ing qualities—all that sort of thing. This 
means competition with Belgium more es- 
pecially. The better makes of shotguns in 
the United States will not be much affected 
by the new departure in English gun mak- 
ing. When it comes to making a good shot- 
gun for a little money America thus far has 
easily led the field. 


The Little Things 


MN THE risk of being called milk and 
water, mollycoddle, softy and all that 
sort of thing, I am going to record my own 
present disinclination to jab a hook through 
the lips of a live frog and then to go fishing 
with him. It’s all right if you like it—I 
have done it many a year in my own life. 
I quit frog fishing and minnow fishing for 
the artificial fly when I found that I could 
take as many fish as I wanted with the fly. 
This does not mean that everybody or any- 
body else need do the same thing. It isa 
matter of personal preference as much as 
a matter of personal conviction perhaps. 

I am disposed to make these milk and 
water, mollycoddle and softy remarks be- 
cause of an old, old note which I find in my 
desk. It tells of a certain sportsman, full of 
years, who was lying on his deathbed. For 
a long time he strove to think of something 
which was on his mind, then strove to tell 
something. It was just the day before he 
died. He recalled that he had left a can of 
fishing worms out behind his smokehouse, 
and he wanted his family to go out there 
and turn the fishing worms loose. It was a 
matter of conscience with him. I know 
mighty well that this is a true story. 


Mr. Taft’s Stomach Story 


Eee WILLIAM H. TAFT has been 
known to tell a certain story on Honor- 
able Frank Cushman, of Washington, whom 
he quotes as having reached a stage of 
pathos in telling of hard times in the North- 
west Coast country. 

“Tn the panic of 1893,” said Mr. Cush- 
man, as quoted, ‘‘out here in Seattle we 
didn’t have anything to eat but clams. 
Our streets were paved with clams. We 
had buckets of clams sitting round the 
house. It was all we had to eat. Bankers, 
ministers of the gospel, lawyers—every- 
body ate clams. I ate so many clams my- 
self that my stomach rose and fell with 
the tide.” x 
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How to adjust 
a carburetor 


With the engine well warmed 
up and idling and the cut- 
out open, turn down the car- 
buretor adjustment unti/ you 
hear the engine begin to 
slow down. 

Then turn up the gasoline 
adjustment s/owly until you 
again hear the maximum 
speed. Stop there—don’t turn 
up any further. 


3AS 8 Parts of Air 


GAS 13 Parts of Air | 


How to get more gas-mileage and 
have a better-running motor 


How you can tell when you get 
the correct ratio of gas and air 


HE mileage you get from a 
gallon of gasoline is a fair 
indication of the condition of 
your motor. If your gas-mileage is 


too low, it’s a warning that your 
motor is getting sluggish. 


i Experience 
proves that 
practically 
nineoutoften 
motors are 
being choked 
into sluggish- 
ness by a 
gasoline mix- 


wasteful, too rich 
ture. 


Too rich a mixture overheats the 
motor, explodes through the muf- 
fler, pits exhaust valves, and thins 
out the cylinder oil seriously injur- 
ing its lubricating efficiency. It is 
frequently the chief cause of carbon 
deposit which fouls spark plugs, 
clogs piston rings, causes knocks, 
and cakes and plugs up your muffler. 


To save gas and get a better- 
running motor, adjust your car- 
buretor to a mixture of 13 parts air 
to one of gasoline. Here’s how— 


With the engine well warmed up 
and idling and the cut-out open, 
turn down the carburetor adjust- 
ment until you hear the engine 
begin to slow down. 


Then turn up the gasoline adjust- 
ment slowly until you again hear 
the maximum speed. Stop here— 
do not turn up any further. 


With the G-Piel Cut-Out on your 
car, the exact effect of every slight 
turn of the adjusting screw can 
easily be heard. 


You need the G-Piel Cut-Out also 
to tell you when your muffler is 
sooted up, and to protect the muf- 
fler when blowing out your motor 
with ‘‘carbon removers.” 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 


Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys the sharp, clear bark of a pow- 
erful, sweet-running motor. A hot 
spark in every cylinder, valves 
opening wide and seating tight, just 
the right mixture from carburetor, 
exhaust gases scavenging freely 
through the G-Piel Cut-Out. 


Select the right size Cut-Out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. It will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 


Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO. 
280 Madison Ave. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely posi- 
tive in action. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


to muffler. 


open air. 


The G-Piel closes passage 
100% of the ex- 
haust shoots directly into 


Tells the motor’s secrets Sr, 


G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


PIEL PRODUCT 
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BS Own 
Central Power Station 


Next to the power station 
cable, the most dependable 
source of electric current for 
home light and power is the 
Universal 4 K. W. Lighting 
Plant. For farm or country 
home, this plant provides a 
steady, unfluctuating light, 
together with ample power for 
electric household appliances 
and farm accessories. The 
Universal Lighting Plant is 
operated by a 


= Four- 
Cylinder 
Motor 


—a quiet, vibrationless, water- 
cooled motor directly con- 
nected to Universal generator 
that runs economically on gas- 
oline, kerosene or gas. Extra 
large bearings, patented gov- 
ernor, and trouble-proof oiling 
system insure unfailing opera- 
tion under all conditions. 
There is a Universal Motor for 
your motor boat as well. 


Write for Bulletin No. 30 on Lighting 
Plants (Stationary and Portable) or 
Bulletin No. 29 on Marine Motors. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY, 
Station 43, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


U.S. Government used over 1500 Uni- 
versal Motors in the Army and Navy. 


Study at 
Home 


Becomea lawyer, Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life, Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
7 for bar examination in any state. Moncy 
refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
he if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 171-L, Chicago 


SEND 2% BUILDING BooKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY. PLANS 
b. of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted forcomfort, beautyand 
me adaptability to any climate. 
a?” ‘‘Representative Cal. Homes” 
q 0Plans, $3750 to $12/000—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

; “ta M4 55 Plans, $3000t0$20,000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—S$1, 

PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 

and get book of 75 Special ‘Plans, also Garage folder FREE 

EXTRA—‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 

Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 477 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
eee 


Want Work? At Good Pay? 


You can earn as much as $75.00. a 
week as'a*subscription representa- 
tive of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 652Independence Square, 
Philadelphia; Pa. “Write to-day. 
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be, to disrupt them if they dare! Now only 
Luke and Mary composed the family. 

After midnight Mary battled herself into 
the common-sense attitude of going to bed. 
| Wakening after the dreamless sleep of the 
| exhausted she found low spirits and self- 

blame had somewhat diminished and though 
her state of mind was as serious as her gray 
eyes, yet life was not utterly bereft of com- 
pensations. 

Luke had thoughtfully risen early, clum- 
sily tiptoeing about to get breakfast. Neigh- 
bors had furnished the customary donations 
of cake, pie and doughnuts, which gave Luke 
the opportunity of spreading the breakfast 
table with these kingly viands and doing 
justice to them in no half-hearted fashion. 

The sun streamed through the starched 
window curtains and even the empty 
rocking-chair seemed serene in the relief 
from its morbid burden. Christmas was 
only a few days away. Mary decided they 
should have a truly Christmas dinner, and 
that the words she had bravely spoken as a 
three-year-old runaway, found a mile from 
home and offered assistance by kindly 
strangers, should become quite true. ‘‘Not 
anybody need take care of me,” Mary 
had declared in dauntless fashion. 

Later in the day Luke went to the office 
because Mary thought it best. So when 
Steve called he found her alone, the same 
cheery fire burning in the grate, the same 
posies blooming in their window pots and 
the smell of homemade bread pervading 
the house, Mary in a soft gray frock pre- 
siding over the walnut secretary. 

“I’m sorry not to be at the office,” she 
began, thinking he had come to persuade 
her toreturn. “Sit down. Well, you see’”’— 
indicating the stacks of addressed enve- 
lopes—“‘I really can’t come back until after 
the New Year. Do you mind? There is a 
great deal to be seen to here, and I feel I’ve 
earned the right to loaf for a week. I want 
particularly to make the holidays happy 
for Luke.” 

“Of course you do. Besides, you never 
had your vacation.” 

“We'll call this a vacation and I'll work 
extra hard to prove to you that it was 
worth the granting.” Still she did not un- 
derstand that he wanted to talk to her for 
the very comfort of her companionship, to 
enjoy the fire, the smell of homemade 
bread, the atmosphere of shabby, lovely, 
everyday plain living. 

“We'll decide that later. I came to see 
just—you. Surprised? I wanted to ask if 
there was anything I could do for you. I 
want to help if I may.” 

“T’ve no exact plans. Just a definite 
idea of finding a small apartment and mak- 
ing it as homy as possible. I loathe apart- 
ments usually,’ she added impulsively, 
“but we must have a home and I can’t 
assume a whole house. We will take our 
old things and fix them over, and the worst 


of them we'll pass on to someone needing 
them badly enough not to mind what they 
are.’ She was quite frank in admitting 
the tortured walnut and the engravings. 

“T’m glad you are not going to break up 
and board—though it’s none of my busi- 
ness. I brought some fruit. Do you mind?” 
He had been trying to hide behind the 
chair a mammoth basket of fruit. 

“No. How lovely of you and Mrs. 
O’Valley!”’ 

“It was not possible for Mrs. O’Valley 
to come yesterday,” he forced himself to 
say. “She was very sorry and is going to 
call on you later.” 

“Thank you,’’ Mary answered briefly. 

“You have a nice old place here. Mind . 
if I stroll about and stare? I. have very | 
seldom been in rooms like this one. ‘An | 
orphan asylum, a ranch, a hall bedroom, 
star boarder, a club, a better ‘club, the 
young palace—is my record. How differ- 
ent you seem in your home, Miss Faithful. | 
Perhaps it’s the dress. I like soft gray ——” 
He caught himself in time. 

Mary was blushing. She called his at- | 
tention to some wood carving her father 
had done. Presently Steve changed the 
subject back to himself, 

“You don’t know how I’d like a slice of 
homemade bread,” he pleaded. “Must il 
turn up my coat collar and go stand ‘at the | 
side door?” 

“T made it because Luke had ‘eaten 
nothing but pie and cake. ;) You really don’t | ‘ 
want just bread?” : 

“T do—two slices, thick, stepmother size, | 
please.”’ 
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GORGEOUS GIRL . 


(Continued from Page 27) 


It seemed quite unreal to Mary as she 
was finally prevailed upon to bring in the 
tea wagon with the bread and jam trim- 
mings to accompany the steaming little 
kettle. ; 

“Man alive,” sighed Steve, stretching 
out leisurely, ‘‘I came to console you and 
I’m being consoled and fed—in body and 
mind—made fit for work. ... . I say, 
what do you think of letting the Boston 
merger be made public at the banquet 
on ” He began a budget of business 
detail upon which Mary commented, agree- 
ing or objecting as she felt inclined. 

It was so easy to become clear-headed 
about work—details became adjusted with 
magical speed—when one had a gray-eyed 
girl with a tilted freckled nose sitting 
opposite. The soft gray dress played a 
prominent part too, even if the Gorgeous 
Girl would have been amused at its style 
and material. Besides this, there was the 
wood fire, the easy-chair with gay Turkey- 
red cushions designed for use and not ad- 
miration, and no yapping spaniel getting 
tangled up in one’s heels. 

Before they realized it twilight arrived, 
and simultaneously they began to be self- 
conscious and formal, telling themselves 
that this would never do—no, indeed! Dear 
me, what queer things do happen all in a 
day! Still, it would always be a splendid 
thing to remember. 

Certainly it was more edifying than to 
confront a nervous Gorgeous Girl who had 
discovered that her maid had been reading 
her personal notes. 

“T sprinkled taleum powder on them and 
the powder is all smudged away, so J ody 
has been spying. She is packing her things 
now and I shall refuse any references. But 
who will ever take such good care of me, 
Steve? And please get dressed; we are 
invited to the Marcus Baynes’ for dinner. 
They have a wonderful poet from Green- 
wich Village who is spending the holidays 
with them—long hair, green-velvet jacket, 
cigar-box ukulele and all. A darling! And 
I am going to take Monster because he 
does black-and-white sketches and I want 
one of my itty, bitty dirl.’’ And goon. 

Certainly it was more pleasing than to 
have a shamed and confused Trudy ele- 
gantly attired come dashing in with a jar of 
vanishing cream as a peace offering, pre- 
sumably to smooth out any wrinkles of 
grief, and to explain hastily that it looked 
like a lack of feeling not to be at the funeral, 
but most certainly it was not—no, indeed; 
it was just tending to business. She was 
sure Mary realized how essential it was not 
to offend the Gorgeous Girl. How dread- 
ful it was for poor Mary. She, Trudy, had 
cried her old eyes out thinking about it. 
Did Mary get the flowers she and Gay 
sent? She wished she could do something 
nice for Mary. How would she like to have 
a black-satin dress made at cost price? No? 
She wasn’t going to wear mourning! Well, 
it was very brave, but it would certainly 
look queer and eause talk. Gay’s 
mustache was coming on beautifully and 
no one at the bridge club had dared to 

spoof her! 

At least there was some excuse for the 
delivery on Christmas Day of a parcel ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Faithful. It con- 
tained Steve’s card, some wonderful new 
books, with an ivory paper knife slipped 
between them. And when Mary wrote 
to thank him she found herself inclosing a 
demure new silver dime, explaining: 

“T must give you a coin because you 
gave me a knife, and unless I did so the old 
superstition might come,true—and cut our 
“business affections’ right straight in two!” 


IX : 


VER returned to the office with a pre- 
meditatedly formal-air toward Steve. 
She had: taken-a New- Year’s resolution to 
refrain from letting an impulsive: expres- 
sion of sympathy assume false meanings in 
her heart.» On.the other hand, Steve felt a 
boor for having sent the books. He was 
so used to being called cave man and told 
not to do this or say that that he now Dpic- 
tured himself an awkward villain who had 
best confine himself to writing checks and 
growling at the business world. 


- \'He almost dreaded seeing’ Mary lest she 


show she considered the gift improper 
despite her delightful little note of thanks. 


-This,, demeanor, ‘ however, was of short 


duration. «, They. became . their real selves 
before the morning passed, ‘the medium 


. Just: then Beatrice dashed in, to Mary’ | 


prettily, ‘‘but-I have thought of you m 


January 10,1 


| 


i 
being the question of keeping J ohn Gg 
an extremely old clerk pressed into gey 
during the war period and now superfly 

“Are you going to let him go?” M 

reproached Steve. . 
“T think so; he’s a doddering nuige 
they tell me.” | 
“But he’s old and he has always ge 
so faithfully. I don’t think it’s right 
send him away now. He does do whs 
expected of him.” | 
Mary’s vacation had somewhat dim 
her business sagacity. 
“T suppose; but we'll be dodde 
idiots some day too. No one will keep 
No one can expect to be carried along. 
definitely.” a] 
“It's the first time I have ever ay 
you to do such a thing,” she insisted | 
| 


lessly. ‘To see him trying to act ag | 
twenty-five, wearing juvenile shirts | 
ties, struggling to be brisk, slangy, to ob | 
everyone and step along, you know— 
don’t turn him away just yet; he is hoy 
and he tries. I can’t tell him, and can’) 
see his old face quiver when he opens | 
envelope and finds the dismissal sli 


Steve’s resolutions faded like mist | 
fore the sun. He found himself sayi 
“You ought to be a little sister to the pe 
I guess we’ll keep Gager for a while, II 
doesn’t smoke cigarettes all day and ty. 
lie about it. How did you like th 
books?” he added boyishly. | 
~ Mary laid a finger on her lips. “She | 
It’s business. But I did like them- 
would you.” | 

“T’d read them if I had an easy-chairy 
some homemade bread and tea. Doj 
know what I had to do for my Christn 
IDENT He 

“‘Please—I’d rather not » } 

“T must tell someone, and ask if ’m 


wrong about it,”’ he said half humorous 
half in earnest. “TI told my father-ind 
in part and it struck himasa huge joke, 
purpled with laughing and said: ‘Gi 
she’ll always have her way!’” Steyey 
thinking out loud. He was realizing th 
Constantine was not even conscious heh 
raised his daughter to be a rebel doll a 
he, apparently an honorable citizen, ¢ 
couraged and upheld her in her doctrine, 
“Well, what did you have to do?” Ma 
asked in spite of herself, 
“T had to officiate at Monster’s Chri 
mas tree, which was in the boudoir, lad 
with the treasures of the four corners, 
presented a diamond-studded gold pu 
and a sable cape to my wife and receiver 
diamond-studded cigar knife—I have iat 
others—and a mink-lined coat in retul 
I was dragged to half a dozen differe| 
houses to deliver presents and collect i 
Same, and witness the tragedy of Be 
receiving a vanity case she had given som 
one else two years before and which hi. 
evidently been going the rounds. It was. 
bit disconcerting to have it turn up. 
“T had a ponderous seven-course dinn 
at Mr. Constantine’s, during which I hi 
to kiss Aunt Belle under the mistletoe at 
pretend to be elated, hear several yards 
grand opera torn off on the new talkir 
machine in its nine-hundred-dollar Chine, 
case, take my father-in-law to the du 
return to find Trudy and Gay haying 
yuletide word with my wife. Trud 
brought a concoction of purple chiffon, ji 
beads and exploded hen which was entitle| 
a breakfast jacket, and in return she dre 
down a.pair of silver candlesticks. 
“After that we dressed in all our gral 
deur for the fancy-dress ball at Colon 
Tatlock’s, Beatrice as Juliet and I as th 
young and dashing Romeo! Shivering i 
our finery we drove.to the Tatlocks’ t 
make fools of ourselves until three A. M. al 
shiver home again with aching heads and _ 
handful of damaged cotillon favors. Abou! 
the same sort of thing happened on Ne\ 
Year’s.” He laughed but it was not | 
pleasant sound, inviting a response. 


relief, to’ bestow—over a week late— 
Christmas present of perfume and a black 
silk waist. | 

“Mr. O’Valley has explained how rushet 
I have been with my classes,” she eget 


your sorrow. I lost my dear mother whe 
was too young to remember her, still i 
means a bond between us. . . .. Oh,- 
are not wearing black? Dear me, that’ 
bad... ... Well, you may have to go. 

; (Continued on Page 85) - ee 
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ahdy’s funeral where you feel you 

+o wear it—a black waist is always 
, 

.cnanaged to carry Steve off to look 

s; of pink-glass sherbet cups she was 

j» her father for his birthday, and 
vas conscious of a certain pity for the 
‘us Girl—prompted not so much by 

sent state of affairs as by her inevi- 

p iture. 

4 last of January Steve was called 
na business trip through the Middle 
t Beatrice had no desire to go with 
; the said she simply could not con- 
ef having a good time in Indiana and 
o, and what was the sense in bearing 
_min his misery? But she was quite 
» Steve should stay away as long as 
. needed by business entanglements. 
4 Beatrice now betrayed a certain 
+ quality in trying to make him feel 
r their honeymoon was ended and 

ne had entertained for them it was 

me that Steve retire from social life 
<gree, and outdo her own father in the 
iz of a vast fortune. She seldom 
shim to ride with her or come home 
yheon to fritter away the best part of 
, ernoonin a pursuit of silver-pheasant 
yents for the dinner table. That phase 
« selfishness was at an end. It was 
riteve demanded the luxury of merely 
iz at home with no chattering pea- 
«of women and asinine half-tipsy men 
Sg with each other until early morning 
- eatrice refused her consent. 
4 did not wish any personal domestic 
‘eve decided after several experiences 
uthese lines. She could not see the 
sre in a Sunday-afternoon hike; 
kig to see a sunset was absurd! All 
yell to be whisked by at twenty miles 
11r and give a careless nod at the set- 
‘olden sphere, but to trudge through 
tr roads and up an icy hill and stand, 
« and fagged, weighted down by 
ears, to —— Dear me, Steve really 
di to see a doctor! Perhaps he had 
: start to play golf with papa! 
fals téte-a-téte caused her spirits to 
<, and she soon fell into the habit of 
tig until Steve was away or having her 
c20n in her room. She was seldom up 
leakfast, and whenever he protested 
jst this hotel-like custom she would 
:*T don’t expect you to appreciate my 
xoint and my wishes, but at least be 
lired enough to tolerate them!” 

1 was on the point of reminding her 
{iis viewpoint and wishes were treated 
ywith argument and ridicule—but as 

<he refrained. Silence on the part of 

ho knows he is in the right yet chooses 
ently to yield the point in question is 

\lificant milestone on the road to sep- 
tn. 

\ argument with Beatrice meant one of 

yuiteomes: A violent scene of temper 

yverwrought nerves with tears as the 

‘ering slacker’s weapon or a long sulky 

ij of tenseness which made him take 

ye in his office and his club. 

| wondered sometimes how it was he 

lever before realized the true worth of 
life, how he had been so madly infatu- 

and adoring of her slightest whim dur- 

‘ne years of earning his fortune and the 

€ period of their formal engagement. 

yst reluctantly the anesthesia of un- 
ly and distorted values was disappear- 

‘leaving Steve with but one conclu- 

1 That it had been his own conceited 

1, and therefore he deserved scant pity 

1 either himself or the world at large. 

‘ark Constantine, whose activities les- 

11 with each month, due to ill health, 

2n prowling about Steve’s office at unex- 

*d hours, cornering him for prosy talks 

conferences, under which Steve writhed 

Hpless surrender. Since he realized the 

imeaning of his marriage he began plac- 

re blame on the real culprit—Beatrice’s 
sr. As he did so he wondered if it was 
sble that Constantine did not realize 
savoc he had wrought. His wealth and 

‘e’s speedily accumulated fortune via 

1; and government razors suddenly 

ed stupid, inane; and he no longer felt 

sase of pride at what he had accom- 
sed. He never wanted to hear details of 

)stantine’s more gradual and bitter rise 

je world; there were certain to be slimy 

(s of which Steve in his new frame of 

il could no longer approve. He was 

sy of hearing about money, just as his 

‘| sense caused him to be weary of so- 

atic prattling and absurd pleas for Bol- 

(ism. It seemed to him that the dollar 

edard was the paramount means both 
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magnate and socialist used to value inani- 
mate and animate objects. He longed for a 
new unit of measure. 

He was keen on business trips. At least 
he could have the freedom of his hotel and 
could roam about without being pointed 
out as the Gorgeous Girl’s husband, the 
lucky young dog and so on. Neither would 
he be dragged from this house to that to sit 
on impossible futurist chairs while young 
things of thirty-nine clad in belladonna 
plasters and jet sequins gathered about to 
tell him what perfectly wonderful times 
their class in cosmic consciousness was 
having. 

Mary Faithful was keen to have him go. 
She dreaded any furthering of the personal 
understanding between them. When one 
has become master of a heartache and thor- 
oughly demonstrated that mastery it is not 
sensible to let it verge toward a heart throb, 
even if one is positive of the ability to 
change it back at will into the hopeless 
ache. It is like unhandcuffing a prisoner 
and saying, ‘‘Sprint a bit, I can catch up 
to you.” 

On the other hand Beatrice had any 
number of activities to take up her time. 
Her period of being a romantic parasite— 
the world called it a sweet bride—was 
ended. She was now bent on becoming as 
mad and ruthless a butterfly as there ever 
was, and in the accomplishment of her aim 
she did not purpose to stint herself in any 
way. She still drew her own allowance 
from her father and accepted extra checks 
for extra things necessary for her welfare 
and popularity. 

More than once Steve counted the 
monthly expenditures, with the same re- 
sult—Beatrice was living on her father’s 
income quite as 
much as on his 
own. Her posi- 
tion was not un- 
like that of people 
who say to their 
prosperous neigh- 
bors possessing a 
motor car, ‘We'll 
furnish the lunch 
and the gasoline, 
and you take us 
to the picnic 
grounds!”’ Con- 
stantine still 
owned the figura- 
tive motor car, or 
the substantiai 
end of Beatrice’s 
expenses, while 
Steve furnished 
the lunch and the 
gasoline, trying to 
delude himself 
that he was sup- 
porting his wife. 
Beatrice’s clothes 
were beyond his 
income, for he was 
not yet a million- 
aire. Neither 
could he afford the 
affairs which she 
gave, with favors 
of jewelry; nor the 
trips here and 
there in private ; 
cars. : 

Furnishing the 
lunch and gasoline 
and perhaps a pos- 
sible tire or so does 
not give one the 
sense of ownership 
that having the 
motor car gives; nor 
was it Steve’s notion of 
being the possessor of a 
home. Hespoke to Bea- 
trice about it, only to 
be kissed affectionately and scolded prettily 
by way of answer; or else to have those 
eternal omnipresent tears reproach him 
for being cross “‘when papa wants me to 
have things and:he hasno one else in the 
world to spend all his money on.” 

After a few attempts he gave it up but 
resolved to make his fortune equal to his 
father-in-law’s, as Beatrice wished. He saw 
no other way out of the situation. To do so 
in his present interests was impossible—he 
had fancied that half a million was a fair 
sum to offer a Gorgeous Girl—but he saw 
it was only a nibble at the line. He must 
outdo Constantine. He cast about for 
some unsuspected fields of effort, this time 
to strike out into work of which Constan- 
tine was ignorant. He began to resent 
the fact that after his lucky strike on the 
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exchange he had played copy cat and gone 
mincing into the hide-and-leather business, 
using Constantine’s good will jas his step- 
ping stone. The same was true of the stock 
bought in the razor factory; he had merely 
paid for the stock; he did not know the 
steps of progress necessary to the business. 

This time he would prove his own merit, 
he would not take Constantine into his con- 
fidence. Unknown to anyone save Mary, 
Steve selected a new-style talking machine 
to promote. He knew as much about talk- 
ing machines as Beatrice knew about cook- 
ing a square meal. But Steve had lost his 
clear-headedness and he thought, as do 


The Shock Was 


So Great That She Could Not Squeeze Out a Single Tear 


most get-rich-quick men, that, possessed of 
the Midas touch, he could come in contact 
with nothing but gold. 

He began backing the inventor and look- 
ing round for a factory site. He sought it 
away from Hanover, for he wanted it to 
be a complete surprise. He begrudged his 
father-in-law’s knowing anything of it. He 
went into the enterprise rather heavily— 
but it did not worry him, for he was quite 
sure he possessed the luck eternal, and he 
must support his own wife. Side speculat- 
ing was the only way he thought it possible. 
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Meanwhile Beatrice found Trudy to be 
both a good foil and a dangerous enemy, 
one who was not to be ridiculed or set aside. 
Trudy had never stopped working since 
the day Beatrice climbed the rear stairs of 
the Graystone and had been bullied into 
buying the vanishing cream. Beatrice 
scarcely knew the various steps which 
Trudy had climbed in a figurative sense, 
dragging Gay after her, grumbling and 
sneering but quite willing to be dragged. 

“You see, aunty,’’ she explained one 
stormy February afternoon while they 
were having a permanent wave put in their 
hair, ‘‘ Trudy is so obliging and useful, and 

I’m sorry for her. She tries to do so 
many nice things for me that I never 
have a chance to become offended. I’ve 
tried! But she just won’t break away. 
And I like to tease Steve by knowing 
her, Steve is such a bear when he doesn’t 
like people. Rude is a mild term. He 
particularly hates Gay. Now Gay is 
quite a dear and he always played 
nicely with me. I should hate to lose 
him—so how can I offend his wife; par- 
ticularly when she takes so well with 
older men?” 

Aunt Belle sniffed. ‘‘ Men old enough 
to be her father—you’d think they would 
appreciate mellowed love instead of a 
selfish little chicken.” 

The beauty doctor, who had spent 
the greater share of the day at the Con- 
stantine house, suppressed a smile and 
corefully stored up the remark for her 
next customer. 

“Oh I don’t know,” Beatrice 
murmured as she consulted a hand 

glass. ‘‘I am beginning to wish I 

had married a man about papa’s 

age. It would have been much jol- 

lier in some ways. Steve is so 
strenuous and rude. A cave man 

is fun to be engaged to and keep a 

record all about him in your chap- 
book—but when you marry him it 

is a different matter. I remember 

how thrilled and enthusiastic about 

Steve I used to be when he was 
working for papa and living in a 

hall bedroom. I knew he adored me 

yet had to keep his place, and I used 

to dream about him and wonder if 

he really would keep his word and 
make a fortune so he could 
marry me. But now he 
has done it ”” She 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“T wouldn’t be too dis- 
appointed. Elderly men 
usually have wheel chairs 
and diets after a little, 
and you’d feel it your 
duty to play nurse.” 

“Oh, it’s far better to 
be disappointed in one’s 
husband than one’s 
friends,’’ Beatrice agreed. 
“T know that. For you 
can manage to see very 
little of your husband; 
but your friends—deary 
me, they are your very 
existence.” 

‘“‘Does Trudy ever 
mention the days she 
worked in Steve’s office?” 

“Yes. Clever little 
thing, she knows enough 
to admit it prettily every 
now and then, so there is 
nothing to badger her 
about. She has even 
trained Gay to talk of it 
oceasionally. She has 
done wonders for him; 
one of the clubmen is 
backing him to go into 
the interior-decorating 
business. Of course he 
will make good because 
everyone will feel mor- 
-~ ally obliged to go there. 
——---- So the Vondeplosshes on 
the strength of this have 
moved to the Touraine, 
a different sort of apartment house, I as- 
sure you. They are entertaining, if you 
please; everyone asks them everywhere. 
Gay is painting garlands of old-fashioned 
flowers in panels for Jill’s boudoir. I think 
T’ll have the same thing done in mine.” 

“Gay is painting them?”’ 

“Oh, no. Some limp artist that could 
never get the commission for himself. Gay 
stands about in a natty blue-serge effect 
and takes the credit and the check. What’s 
new?’’—turning to the beauty doctor. 
“‘T’m as dull as the Dead Sea.” 
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Varnishes-Stains-Enamels 


Purposely Made for 
All Metal Surfaces 


OR years you have looked 
on Lucas Metal Coaters 
guarding truss and girder, 
stack and pipe, plate and sheath- 
ing, across the Continent and 
throughout the world. They 
“Save the Surface’”’ and thus 
save all. 


The wide favor of Lucas Metal 
Coatersis the inevitable result of 
the Lucas policy—held through 
seventy-one years of good paint- 
making—to make every paint 
the best possible for the purpose 
for which it is intended. 


Lucas Metal! Coaters: Red Lead 
Preservative for priming coats; 
Metalife for subsequent coats, 
made in five colors—black, red, 
gray, green and brown. 


Send for our Paint Standardization 
Plan for large industrial concerns 


John meas & Co: he. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N, Cc. BUFFALO, Noite DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA, 
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Miss Flinks informed them of a labor 
revolt in the West. { 

“Horrid creatures, always wanting more ! 
Well, they won’t get it. I think Steve is 
ridiculous with his banquets and bonuses 


and all, and upon my word, Mary Faithful ~ 


has as good an Oriental rug in her office as 
I have in my house. Tell us something 
really important, Miss Flinks.”’ 

Retrieving her error the beauty doctor 
whispered a scandal concerning the newly 
married Teddy Markhams, who had sucha 
violent quarrel the week before that Mrs. 
Teddy had pushed the piano halfway out 
the window and police had rushed to the 
scene thinking it might be another bomb 
explosion. ‘‘How ripping!” 

Beatrice was all animation and she gave 
Miss Flinks no peace until she learned all 
the details, and the rumor about the actress 
who had rented an expensive town house 
for the season and a débutante who was 
being rushed to a retreat to prevent her 
marriage to a gypsy violinist who had al- 
ready taught her the drug habit. 

Trudy telephoned the latter part of the 
afternoon and as it was a gray blowy day 
with nothing special to do to revive one’s 
spirits Beatrice urged her to come in for 
tea—tea to be cocktails and buttered toast. 

Within a few moments she appeared— 
a symphony of blond broadcloth set in 
black furs, very charming and chic, and so 
solicitous about Aunt Belle’s recently re- 
moved mole and the scar left by the elec- 
tric needle, and so admiring of the two 
newly beautified ladies that they were quite 
won in spite of themselves. 

“Were you near here when you tele- 
phoned?” Beatrice asked curiously. ‘You 
weren’t ten minutes getting here and you 
look as spick and span as if you had stepped 
out of a bandbox.” 

“Look outside and you’ll see that 
Gay and I have had a true case of auto- 
intoxication!’’ 

Outside the window there proved to be 
a smart selfish roadster, battleship-gray 
with vivid scarlet trimmings. 

“Well!’’ Beatrice said in astonishment. 

At this identical moment she began to 
envy Trudy. She was really ashamed of the 
fact, nor did she understand why she should 
envy this bankrupt yet progressive little 
nobody in her homemade bargain-remnant 
costume. The reason was that Beatrice’s 
latent abilities longed to be doing some- 
thing, achieving something, capturing, in- 
venting, destroying, earning if need be— 
but doing something. The daughter of 
Mark and Hannah Constantine could not 
help but have the germ of great ability 
within her, sluggish and spoiled as it might 
be; and it must perforce duly manifest it- 
self from time to time. Beatrice realized 
that Trudy felt a greater joy and satisfac- 
tion in displaying this not-paid-for cheap 
machine—having sat up half the night to 
make the shirred curtains—than Beatrice 
ever could feel in her tapestry-lined, orchid- 
adorned limousine. So she began to envy 
Trudy just as Trudy envied her. Trudy 
had done nothing but struggle to be able 
to live, as she termed it; Beatrice had 
never been allowed to struggle! 

“We owe for all but the left back tire,” 
Trudy said before anyone had the chance 
to hint of the fact; “but Gay has to have it 
for his new business, and it is such a joy! 
I hope you approve, Beatrice. And what a 
darling gown!” 

There was nothing left for Beatrice but 
to order the cocktails and toast, and for 
Aunt Belle to agree smilingly with Trudy’s 
clever suggestions. 

Trudy never came to see Beatrice unless 
she gained some material point or had one 
in view, and the point she had come to gain 
this afternoon was of no small importance. 
In her own fashion she managed to inform 
her hostess that Gay had received an order 
from—well, it was a tremendous secret and 
he would be terribly cross if he knew she 
told even her dearest Bea and her sweet 
Aunt Belle, but she just couldn’t help it— 
he had an order from Alice Twill, who 
thought she was going to beat everyone in 
town to the greatest sensation of the year: 
To have the barn of a Twill mansion re. 
modeled, decorated and so on, from coal 
bin to cupola, until it was an exact copy of 
a French palace—she really forgot just 
which one. . . . Yes, Alice’s aunt in Aus- 
tralia had died and left her everything; 
Alice said she was not going to wait until 
she was on crutches before she spent it. 
Gay was simply out of his head trying to 
plan the thing and Alice was to move toa 
hotel for. several weeks until a newly fur- 
nished wing was ready to be inhabited. 
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O 
were made—since the Constantir 
had twice the possibilities and go 
Beatrice twice the taste. And y 
achievement it would be; a digi 
improvement! . . . Yes, Gay was: 
with the best firms in New Yo 
there was no doubt of his success, 

Before she left, Trudy had alme 
cured Beatrice’s promise that th 
stantine house should be mad 
Italian villa and that if she so de 
should have the commission. The 
place at Frascati she had always a 
and they could use some ideas from 
place in Florida. 

Had Waterloo terminated differently 
Napoleon would have been no mo jubi. 
lant than Trudy, who fairly skidded - On 
to the new and more pretentious apay, 
ment, where she found Gay in one of his 
sneering sulky moods and quite angry ty 
think Trudy was carrying the day. aan | 

“How do I know Alice Twill will Teally 
come across?” he began. “And I suppose 
you’ve got the machine covered with mud 
too. Anyway, what do I know about deco. 
rating? I work on my reputation and 
everyone’s sympathies and I’m in fear aij 
the time some real decorator will turn up 
and show my hand or else refuse to work 
under me and split commissions, You's 
too damned optimistic.,”’ 

“If I weren’t optimistic where should we 
be? Starving,” she said with no attempt at 
politeness. Common courtesies between 
them had long since been dispensed with, 
“T’ve gotten you nearly everything you 
have, and if you'll do as I say I'll go right 
on getting things for you. But you're lazy 
and jealous—that’s what’s the matter,” 

He gave a sneering little laugh. “Why, 
you poor nobody, people only tolerate you 
because of me. They roar behind your 
back.” ; 

“Do they? They pity me because I’m 
married to such a weak fish! Men are nice 
to you because of me—and there isn’t a 
woman I’ve met that I have not made 
afraid of me. Beatrice hasn’t the will power 
of a slug; you can hand her flattery in 
chunks as big as bowlders and she swallows 
them without choking. It’s her husband 
who sees through us.” 

““What—the goat tender? Oh, beg par- 
don—treading on someone else’s toes, Or 
didn’t they have goats in Michigan?” 

“We'll never hang together another 
year,” she said recklessly. “The first 
chance I have to exchange you for a real 
man your day is over.’ 

“You think anyone else would marty 
you?” 

“T don’t think. I just go ahead grabbing 
everything I can, and when a person has to 
grab for someone else as well as herself it 
keeps them moving.” 

F eat: a crude and impossible little 
ool,” 

Without warning Trudy’s hand shot out, 
and on Gay’s cheek rested a red mark for 
the greater part of the evening. 

A half hour later he was trying to apolo- 
gize, having bucked himself up to it with 
brandy, in order to borrow enough money 
to play pool with that same evening. 


x 


Ae Gay left, Trudy put on her 
things and trudged over to Mary’s 
house. Gay had driven off in the car and 
she was glad he had. Like Steve the day of 
the funeral, she did not wish to drive but 
to have the nervous outlet of walking. 

Trudy was seldom angry. But when she 
found Mary in the old library, the same 
true-blue, good-looking thing with just a 
little coldness of manner as Trudy tried to 
enthuse over her, Trudy felt ashamed. And 
she was angry far more often than she was 
ashamed. 

“Where is Luke?” she asked, taking of 
her things and lying down wearily on the 
sofa. ‘Oh, Mary mine, you don’t know 
how good it is to be here again, to be able 
to talk—really talk to someone.” 

“Luke is at basketball ——” Mary be- 
gan, stopping as she discovered Trudy was | 
in tears. “Why, what is it?” as Trudy | 
sobbed the harsh long sobs of a tormented, | 
and frail mind. 
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John Bean, Inventor 


He Showed the Way in 1883 
to Save Millions of Fruit Trees from Pests 


N 1883, John Bean, in- 
ventor of the double- 


The third generation of 
the family are the active 


36-Year Development 


The 1920 Bean 
Different from Others 


HE modern “Bean” 
is different from all 


Power Sprayer 
in Money Saving Ways 


All six threadless ball 


valves are removed in two 


acting force pump for well manufacturers of “Bran” other power sprayers in minutes with engine run- 

purposes, owned a fruit or- Power Sprayers today. And some very vital ways. ning and 300 lbs. pressure 
ra 2 . 

chard near San José, Cali- the present machine — a Theva. includeeme en the pump. Men who 


fornia. His trees were suf- 
fering from San José Scale, 
imported from China, un- 
wittingly, by James Lick of 
Lick Observatory fame, 
and the primitive spray 
pumps of the time were 
inadequate. 


He saw the need for 
more efficient spraying, and 
his inventive genius soon 
had worked out the first 
high pressure spray pump 
with air chamber. 


Success was instantane- 
ous. Requests from friends 
goon induced him to manu- 
facture the machine. 


The result was that mil- 
lions of California fruit trees 
were quickly saved from 
pests that had blighted 
many yields. 


family pride— still retains 
John Bean’s basic prin- 
ciples. 

Topay, wherever men 
have ten acres of fruit or 
more, you will almost in- 
variably find power spray- 
ers of which the famous 
“Bran” was the forerun- 
ner and remains the leader. 


San José Scale is now 
practically unknown in Cali- 
fornia where more “BEAN” 
Sprayers are used than all 
other makes combined. 


Many of the country’s 
greatest orchards are now 
equipped with “Bran” 
Power Sprayers exclusively. 
For the “Bean,” the pio- 
neer in 1883, is the world’s 
leading sprayer now. 


patented pressure regulator 
that results in great econ- 
omy—Threadless Ball 
Valves—Porcelain-lined 
Cylinders—doubly 
strengthened bearings and 
other wearing parts. 


You will want these fea- 
tures and others found in 
“BEAN” sprayers if you are 
to spray at the lowest cost 
and with best results. 


The “Bean” Re-filler 
alone often saves one-half 
the time usually spent in 
spraying an entire orchard. 


When occasion requires 
“Bean” plunger packing is 
replaced in twenty minutes 
by an inexperienced man. 
No need for a mechanic 
and the “pay for several 
hours of his time. 


have spent half a day in re- 
moving threaded valves 
have doubted that state- 
ment until they have seen 
“Bean” valves come out. 


The valves are washed 
out while open, through an 
underneath suction — an- 
other immensely convenient 
ce »? 

Bean’’ feature. 


The porcelain-lined cyl- 
inders are without stuffing 
boxes. They eliminate grit 
troubles and last a lifetime. 


These advantages are 
the result of 36 years spe- 
cialization in the building of 
improved power sprayers 
based on an ingenious, orig- 
inal design. 


If you are going to buy 
a sprayer and want the best, 
there is little choice today. 
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“BEAN” Sprayers 


Invented by John Bean 


at all prices to meet every spraying need. 
Power sprayers, hand and barrel spray, 
pumps, spray guns, rods, hose, and 
accessories. 


Send for our “Sprayer Book.” Learn 


Bean Spray Pump Co. .~ 


y 
4 
; 7” Bean Spray 
24 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Mich. 5a 


222 West Julian Street, San José, Cal. ree Pump Co. 


rh 
¢ 24 Hosmer St. 
7 Lansing, Mich. 


? 
Y f 222W. Julian St.,San José,Cal. 


all about sprayers. There are other ad- 
vantages in the “Bean” that growers 
ought to know about. We make all kinds 


Wh Please send your ‘Sprayer 
Send coupon now. We Book” without obligation on my 
The book is free. eee are: 
It will help you 4 
make the 7 Name 
right selec- Tf 
. ¢ 
1107. yh Street ee 
7 
¢ . 
a oa Town State & 
“4 ¢ 
“Bean” Magic “Bean’’ Little Giant tke 
Spray Pump Spray Pump 36 I have acres of 


I am especially interested in 


< 


Hand Pumps Power Sprayers 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“You ought to hate me—selfish, insin- 
cere hypocrite—cheat—liar. Oh, I hate 
myself! I hate him, and Bea, and all of 
them! They aren’t worth your blessed little 
finger. Mary, Mary, please stay quite con- 
trary and never change. Never get to be a 
Gorgeous Girl, will you?. . Nerves, I 
suppose; and I haven’t had the right 
things to eat.”’? She sat up and began 
smoothing her injured flounces. 

“You're so thin,” said Mary, “and there 
are funny lilac shadows under your eyes. 
You can’t live on nerve energy forever. 
And I know your delicatessen suppers or 
else the rich orgies to which you are in- 
vited—not enough sleep—and always that 
eternal upstage pose!” 

“Gay wears on me; he is growing strong, 
with never an ache or pain. I never used to 
have them, but I’m all unnerved and weak. 
He hates me, Mary. Yes, he does.” She 
began a detailed recital of woes. 

“Why not leave him?” Mary asked as 
there came a pause. 

“Without anyone else to marry?” 
Trudy’s eyes were wide open in surprise. 

“Must you have someone waiting to pay 
your board bill?’’ 

“T couldn’t go to work again.’ 

“TI think you work rather hard right now.” 

“That’s different. I’m working to have a 
good time. And I’m a wonder; everyone 
says so. The clubmen are so nice to me. 
Beatrice has done a great deal, even if 
Steve hates us and acts as if we were poi- 
son. He isn’t happy.” , 

Mary knew she was flushing. “Tell me 
some more about yourself.” 

But Trudy was not to be swerved from 
the other topic. ‘Beatrice makes fun of 
him and she flirts shamefully. She has half 
a dozen flames all the time. One was a 
common cabaret singer; she had him for 
tea when Steve wasn’t there. Now she is 
tired of him. You see, she had to have 
someone to take Gay’s place! I don’t 
think Steve flirts with anyone; he isn’t 
that sort. He’s so intense he will break his 
heart in the old-fashioned way and then go 
and be a socialist or something dreadful. 
They scarcely see each other, and of course 
Beatrice’s father thinks everything is lovely 
and they are both perfection. He just can’t 
see the truth. Steve is a cave man and Bea- 
trice is a butterfly—I’m a fraud—and 
you’re just an old dear! 

“Yes, lam a fraud,” she said with sud- 
den honesty. ‘‘I wouldn’t come to see you 
unless I wanted something. I want to talk 
to you with all barriers down. I wish you 
had ever done some terrible thing or were 
unhappy. I don’t know why, Mary dear; 
it’s not as horrid as it sounds. I think it’s 
because I want to know the real soul of you, 
and if you showed me how you met trou- 
bles and trials, you being so good, I’d be 
the better woman for it in meeting my 
problems.”’ 

It was truly a tired, oldish Trudy speak- 
ing. In the last sentence Trudy had touched 
the greatest depths of which she was ca- 
pable—causing Mary to hint of her one 
deep secret. 

“You're growing up, that’s all. And I’m 
not good—not a bit good. Why, Trudy, do 
you know I have had to fight hard—terri- 
bly hard about something? I’ve never told 
anyone before. I can’t really tell what 
it is!” 

“Over what? You saint in white blouses 
and crisp ties, always smiling and working 
and helping people! How have you bat- 
tled? Tell me, tell me!” 

Mary came over to the sofa and sat be- 
side Trudy, holding the white cold hands 
laden with foolish rings. “I loved and do 
love someone very much who never did and 
never will love me. I must be near that 
person daily, be useful to him, earn my own 
living by so doing—and I’ve made myself 
be content of heart in spite of it and not live 
on starved hopes and jealous dreams. .. . 
You see, I’m quite human.” 

Trudy drew her hands away. She had 
caused Mary to confirm her suspicions, and 
she was sorry she had done so. The better 
part of her knew that she had been ad- 
mitted into the very sanctuary of the girl’s 
soul, and that the worst part of her, which 
usually dominated, was not worthy to be 
trusted with such a secret. She wished 
Mary had not said the words—since it 
changed everything and made a singularly 
pleasing weapon to use against Beatrice 
O’Valley should occasion rise. Mary was 
good—and it was safer to slander a good 
person than a bad one because there was 
less chance of a come-back. As she tried to 
make herself forget what she had just heard 
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she knew that in the heat of anger or to 
gain some material goal she would use this 
effectual weapon without thinking and 
without remorse. 

“Oh, my poor girl!” was all she said; 
and Mary, believing that Trudy so rever- 
enced her secret that she was not going to 
stab it with clumsy words, kissed her and 
very practically set about getting a lunch. 

Trudy went home taking some biscuit 
and half a cake with her, and by the time 
she reached the Touraine she was in a 
cheerful frame of mind once more. The re- 
lief of confession, the home food and the 
knowledge of Mary’s secret had buoyed her 
up past caring for or considering Gay. 

To her surprise Gay was at home, jubi- 
lant and repentant. He had won at pool 
and had also consumed some 1879 Bur- 
gundy, which conspired to make him adore 
his red-haired wife and tell her that he had 
quite deserved and enjoyed having his face 
smacked! 

The pool money in her safe keeping, vi- 
sions of a new hat to wear at the next 
luncheon caused Trudy to equal his elation. 
Together they ate up Mary’s biscuits and 
cake and talked about Beatrice’s remodel- 
ing the Constantine mansion at the cost of 
many thousands. 

“We could almost retire,” Trudy sug- 
gested; ‘‘but I’m afraid Steve will never 
give his consent.’ 

“Don’t worry. Bea would never let a 
little thing like a husband stand in the way 
of her progress.” 


In March, just as Steve was returning, 
Beatrice and her aunt departed for a whirl 
in Florida, with a laconic invitation that 
Steve and his father-in-law follow them. 
Steve declined the invitation with alarming 
curtness. 

Though Constantine worried in his pecul- 
iar way because Steve did not rush down 
to Florida to play with the rest of the snap- 
ping turtles Beatrice had about her heels, he 
did not succeed in getting anything but a 
logical explanation as to a business rush 
from his son-in-law. More and more Steve 
was being saddled with Constantine’s end 
of the game as well as his own—and he did 
not know how to proceed with the double 
responsibility. So Constantine went to 
Florida alone, to find his daughter reveling 
in new frocks and flirtations, both of which 
she temporarily sidetracked while she made 
her father give his consent to having the 
house done over after the manner of a 
Frascati villa. 

“Gad,” commented her father during 
the heat of the argument, “I thought you 
were pretty well off as you were. Will 
Steve like it?” 

““He doesn’t care what I do,” she has- 
tened to assure him. “Of course he will— 
he ought to—I’m paying for it. He’ll have 
as wonderful a home as there is in the 
United States. Alice’s will be a caricature 
by contrast. Gay says so. As soon as we go 
home I’m going to signal them to begin.” 

“Well, don’t touch my room or I’ll burn 
down the whole plant,” her father warned. 
“‘And if I were you I’d tell Steve first—it’s 
only right.” 

“But it’s my money,” she insisted. 

“Yes, yes, I know—but you could pre- 
tend to consult him. Your mother and I 
never bought a toothpick that we hadn’t 
agreed on beforehand.” 

“Dear old papa.” She kissed him gra- 
ciously by way of dismissal. 

So Steve received the letter announcing 
the plans a few days later. It was a semi-_ 
patronizing, semi-affectionate letter with a 
great many underlined words and superla- 
tive adjectives, and intended to convey the 
impression that he was a mighty lucky 
chap to have married a fairy princess who 
would spend her ducats in rigging up an 
uncomfortable moth-eaten villa of the days 
of kingdom come. 

As he finished it Gay appeared, having 
received a letter telling him to hurry ahead 
with the plans and contracts. Gay was 
rather obsequious in his manner since 
he did not know whether it was Steve or 
Beatrice who was to pay for this transfor- 
mation. 

“If my wife insists, go ahead—but don’t 
move your arts-and-crafts shop into my 
office. I’m not interested enough to see de- 
signs, and soon. I never had time to be one 
of the leisure class and I’m too old to be 
kidded into thinking I’m one of them now. 
But I did make a mistake,” he added 
slowly, whether for Gay’s benefit or not no 
one could tell—‘‘I thought the world owed 
mé more than a living—that it owed me a 
bargain. And there never was a bargain 
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cheaply won that didn’t prove a white ele- 
phant in time.” RS ae 

Gay did not follow the intricacies of 
the statement. He merely thought of Steve 
in more than usually profane terms—and 
concluded that Beatrice was paying the bill. 
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T WAS April before Steve found himself 

visiting with Mary Faithful again and 
admiring as heartily as Luke had admired 
the new apartment Mary had chosen for 
her family. ; 

It had, to Steve’s mind, the same delight- 
ful air of freedom and attractive shabbiness 
that he had come to consider as essential 
for a true home. While Beatrice was 
launched on her new object in life—making 
the house into a villa, from upholstering 
a gondola in sky-blue satin and expecting 
people to use it as a sofa to having the 
walls frescoed with fat pouting cherubs— 
Mary had selected funny old chairs and 
soft shades of blue cretonne found in the 
remnant department, queer pottery; In- 
dian blankets and a set of blue dishes which 
just naturally demanded to be heaped with 
good things and eaten before an open fire 
at Sunday-night supper. 

The whole expense came within Mary’s 
economical pocketbook, yet it seemed to 
Steve to have the combined richness of a 
Persian palace and the geniality of a nurs- 
ery on Christmas Eve. 

He deliberately invented an excuse to 
call; some detail of work which, more easily 
than not, could have waited until the next 
day. He was not only using the detail of 
work as a means to visit Mary but as an 
excuse to escape a parlor lecture on ‘‘ What 
astral vibrations does your given name 
bring you?” by a pale-faced young woman. 
The pale-faced young woman boasted of an 
advanced soul and was making a snug 
bank account from the rich set in under- 
taking occult analyses of their names by 
which to decide whether or not the accom- 
panying astral vibrations harmonized with 
their aurz; and if they did not—and were 
therefore detrimental and hampering to 
spiritual development and material prog- 
ress—she would evolve occult names for 
them which would be sort of spiritual bits 
of cheese in material mousetraps baiting 
and capturing all the good things of this 
world and the next. 

Convinced that Beatrice was not the 
proper name for her, the Gorgeous Girl had 
ordered a chart of cabalistic signs and mys- 
tical statements, the sum total of which was 
that Radia was the name the astral forces 
wished her to be called, and by using this 
name she would develop into a wonderful 
medium. She paid fifty dollars to discover 
that she ought to be called Radia and that 
her aura was of smoky lavender, denoting 
an advanced soul—according to the pale- 
faced young woman, who had tired of 
teaching nonsensical flappers, had no 
chance to marry, and had hit upon this as 
her means of painlessly extracting a little 
joie de vivre. 

Declining to learn his astral name Steve 
left Gaylord to mop up the astral vibra- 
tions. Beatrice did not mind his absence, 
though he neglected to say that the work 
was to be done at Miss Faithful’s apart- 
ment and not at the office. Never having 
questioned Steve in such details, Beatrice 
merely murmured inwardly that goat tend- 
ing in one’s past strangely enough led to 
pigheadedness in later life. It was a relief 
to have him away, for if drawn into an 
argument he still thumped his fists. For 
everyday living Beatrice preferred her own 
pet robins and angel-ducks, as she called the 
boys of the younger set, who flocked to 
flirt with her because she was extremely 
rich and pretty and they were in no danger 
of being matrimonially entangled. 

Of course Gaylord ate up this occult- 
name affair. It was discovered that Gay- 
lord’s was a most hampering name, and had 
his parents only consulted the stars and 
named him Scintar, who knows to what 
heights he might not have risen? Trudy’s 
astral title should have been Urcia, which 
she now adopted, blushing deeply as she re- 
called the vulgar Babseley and Bubseley of 
former days. But when Aunt Belle was in- 
formed that Cinil was the cognomen needed 
to make her discover an Indian-summer 
millionaire waiting to bestow his heart 
upon her Mark Constantine had packed his 
bags and departed unceremoniously for 
Hot Springs. 

Meantime Mary did not know just how 
to treat this imperious, lonesome young 
man who came boldly into her household 
without apology or warning. 
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“You don’t know how often I 
to come and see you,” he said una 
delighted that Luke was out of the 
he could play in his fashion the 
Beatrice did in hers. “It isn’t 
really. I just wanted to talk to you, 
assume so much formality at the o 
though I admit it may be wise J 
real you.” i 


cuse 

“T do. The DeGraff muddle can W 
It’s nice to be able just to sprawl] aboy, 
sprawl in a comfortable old chair, 7 
this little room. We are being t 
an Italian villa, you know. I don’t. 
see how I’ll ever live up to it.” Ashe | 
he took out a plebeian tobacco pouch at 
nondescript pipe. “May I?” | 

“Do! Only you ought not to be her. 
all’’—trying to be severe and failing, 

“Why not?” |, 

“Because you think only of yourself ; 
of what you wish,” she surprised him 
answering. ‘Why not think of the ot. 
chap occasionally?” . 

He paused in the lighting of his pj. 
“Oh—you mean my coming here,” | 
looked like an unjustly punished child 
out redress, “You mean to consign me_ 
the gloom of the grill room or one of 
slippery leather chairs in a far corner | 
club? Come, you can’t say that, T Wo. 
listen if you do. I just want to be frie 
with someone.” 

With unsuspected coquetry she ah 
gested: ‘‘Why not your wife?” } 

“We're not friends—merely marrie| 
He lit his pipe and flipped the match aw 
“Cheap to say, isn’t it? Don’t look atl 
like that; you make me quite conscien). 
stricken. You seem to be aiming at me 
directly as a small boy aims his snowh;. 
Why?” “| 

“It wouldn’t do the slightest good tot | 
you what I think.” | 

“Yes, it would; someone must tell n 
I’ve never been as lonesome in my life 
now—when I’m a rich man and the hy 
band of a very lovely woman. It sort 
chills me to the marrow at first thoug|| 
I’ve been in a delirium, quite irresponsib 
These last few months I’ve been comi) 
down to earth. Only instead of getting n 
feet planted on the sod I think I’ve stu 
a quicksand bed. I say, lend us a hand| 

“Why ask me?” | 

“T don’t just know. I don’t think Ishi 
ever be quite so sure of anything agai 
After all a person has just so much capaci 
for joy and sorrow, and so much energ 
and so much will power, allotted at birt | 
and if he chooses to go burn it all up ing 
fell swoop doing one thing—he is at liber 
to do so; but he is not given any secot 
helping. Isn’t that true? Quite a terri 
thing to realize when you know you ust 
up your joy allotment in anticipation 
and it has been so much keener and fin 
than any of the realization. And all 1 
energy went into making money the easie | 
way I could; but it does not pay.” | 

Mary clasped her hands tightly in hi 
lap; she was afraid to let him see her joy: 
the long-awaited confession. | 

“Yet you ask me, a reliable machine, | 
help you in your perplexities?” | 

“T don’t think of you as a capable mi 
chine any more. I used to, that is tri! 
enough. I didn’t know or care whetht| 
your hair was red or your eyes green—bl 
I ries now that you have gray eyé! 
and ——” 

“You really want to know my opinions? 
she interrupted breathlessly. | 

““As much as I used to seek out the stoc| 
reports.”’ 

“Well—I think people who have planne_ 
as exactly as you and Mr. Constant 
have planned always banish real principl 
at the start. After a time you are punishe 
by having an almost fungous growth | 
sickly conscience—you don’t want to fac 
the truth of things, yet isolated incidents 
sentimental memories, certain sights an 
definite statements annoy, haunt, heart 
break you! Still, you have lost your prin 
ciple, the nucleus of the soul, and 
funguslike growth of conscience is such‘ 
clumsy imitation—like a paper rose stucl 
in the ground. Mr. Constantine’s type— 
your type—is flourishing and multiplying 
among us, I fear, and such are the wish 
bone, or sickly conscience, and not thé 
backbone, or sterling principle, of the 
tion. After all, fortunes alone do not make 

real gentility—thanks be! But you kno 
as well as I that all the—the Gorgi 
Girls and their kind and you and I and the 
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-. chap we meet belong to the great ma- 
zy, and of that we have every right to 
eyroud. 

Furthermore, we ought to hold to our 
Ive in the social scheme and be the back- 

ce of the nation, keep our principle and 

c be nagged eternally by a sickly con- 

‘nee after we have gone and sold our 
ihright. Gorgeous Girls and their sort 
ae the sole fortification of dollars, end- 
»« dollars, endless price tags; their whims 
ig whole wings of foreign castles floating 
ss the ocean by the wholesale to be re- 
mbled somewhere in good old helpless 
Yhois or New Jersey. And these people 
rto be everything but good old American 
t:k—which is quite wrong, for their ex- 
mole causes spendthrifts and Bolsheviki 
elourish without end.” 

Go on,’ he said almost sulkily as she 
ye sed. 
I’ve watched it for thirteen years from 

} various angles of the working girl with 
;iverage amount of brain and disposition. 
en all is said and done you really have 
«work before you have earned the right 
«oass judgment— work, not read or pat- 
ize or take someone else’s statements as 
i. Do you know how I used to identify 
1 kinds of people that rode in the street 
3 with me? . From seven until 
iit there were the Frumps. The major- 
+ boasted white-kid boots or someone’s 
j2arded near-electric-seal jacket, plumes 
yheir hats and an absence of warm wool- 
+». And everyone yawned, between pat- 
iz thin cheeks with soiled face chamois, 
hat d’ja do las’ night?’ 

‘From eight to nine came the Funnies; 
11 the majority had white-kid boots and 
Hasy silk frocks cut as low as our grand- 
athers’ party gowns, and plumes in their 
hs and silver vanity cases. Their main 
buies of conversation were: ‘He said,’ and 
‘ye said,’ and ‘I don’t care if I’m late. 
[1 going to quit anyway!’ 

‘From nine until noon came the Frills— 
Fs wives of modest-salaried men who can- 
n; motor yet write to out-of-town rela- 
ties that they do so. 

‘And every one of those Frumps, Fun- 
ns and Frills apes the Gorgeous Girl 
kid—white kids for shopping, low-cut 
pmps in January, bizarre coat, chiffon 
yist, disclosing a thin little neck fairly 
rating for protection, rouged cheeks, and 
aplume in her hat—and not a cent of 
s7ings in the bank! 

‘Now there’s something wrong when 
y’ve come to this, and the wrong does not 
|) with these people but with those they 
iitate—Gorgeous Girls, new-rich with 
skly consciences and lack of principle and 
cmmon sense; and these Gorgeous Girls 
iturn take their styles, slang phrases and 
rodes of recreation, as well as theories of 
]2, from the boldest dancer, the most sen- 
stional chorus girl—and it’s wrong and 
rt what America should be called upon 
t endure. And it all reverts in a sense 
t you busy, unprincipled yet conscience- 
sicken American business men who write 
cecks for these Gorgeous Girls—and the 
tathen in Africa—and wonder why golf 
(esn’t bring your blood pressure down to 
jrmal—when your grandfather had such 
ewonderful constitution at eighty-four! 
lon’t you know that get-rich-quick people 
«ays pay a usurer’s interest on the sud- 
(nly accumulated principal?” 

“Keep on,”’ he said in the same surly 
ine. 

“When I go downtown and view the 
‘ary unwashed females and the overly 
iabitious painted ones, people in impossi- 
le bargain shoes and summer furs, fat 
‘en in plaid suits and Alpine hats, under- 
yurished children being dragged along by 
nthinking adults, stray dogs wistfully 
‘iffing at passers-by in hopes of finding a 
ermanent friend, tired blind work horses 
‘anding in the sun and resignedly being 
verloaded for the day’s haul, fire sales of 
ir coats, candy sales of gooey hunks, a 
welry special of earrings warranted to be- 
ay no tarnish until well after Christmas, 
rokers’ ads and vaudeville billboards and 
ws upon rows of awful, huddled-up, gar- 
enless homes with families lodged some- 
here between the first and twelfth stories— 
ie general chasing after nothing, saving 
othing and, saddest of all, the complacent 
clusion that they have achieved some- 
hing well worth while—it makes me will- 
g to earn and learn as I do.” 

“Don’t leave me in the quicksand. What 
an we do about it?” 

“Make that sort of American woman 
palize she is more needed in the home and 
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can accomplish more with that as her goal 
than in any other place in the world. You 
don’t know all my dreams for the Amer- 
ican woman—don’t you think that this 
Gorgeous Girl parasitical type is a result of 
the Victorian revolt? Too late for them- 
selves the Victorian matrons said, ‘Our 
daughters shall never slave as we have 
done; they shall be ladies—and have 
careers too, bless their hearts.’ The Victo- 
rian matrons were emerging from the un- 
fair conditions of ignorance and drudgery 
and they could realize only one side of the 
argument—that all work and no play make 
Jill quite a stupid girl. 

“But we must grasp the other side of the 
matter—that all play and no work make 
her simply impossible; that culture and 
self-sufficiency can go hand in hand. The 
American woman really is—and must con- 
tinue to be—the all-round, regular fellow of 
the feminine world. Then she will not only 
teach a great and needed truth to her back- 
ward European sisters but she will produce 
a great future race. American women have 
tried frivolity in nearly every form and 
they have worked seriously likewise; they 
have intruded into men’s professions and 
careers and in some cases have beaten men 
at their own game. They have successfully 
broken down the narrow prejudices and 
limitations which the Victorian era tried 
making immortal under the title of senti- 
ment—but after they have had the reward 
of victory and the knowledge of the game, 
why not be square, as they really are, and 
do the part the Great Plan meant them 
to do? Be women first—let the career 
take the woman if need be, but always 
thank the good Lord if it needn’t be.” 

“And to think you have been working 
for me,’”’ Steve said softly. 

“‘T know that culture and enjoyment of 
life may be yoked with so-called drudgery. 
I know too that women are retiring not in 
defeat but with honor and victory in their 
truest sense when they step out of business 
life back to their homes. Nor are they 
empty-handed like the Victorian matrons; 
but with the energy of tried and true war- 
riors, the ballot in one hand, the child led 
by the other, they are in a position to right 
old wrongs, for they have won new rights. 
They will be able to put into practice in 
their homes all they have gleaned from the 
sojourn in the world—the ill-given service 
of unfitted menials will disappear, as will 
waste and nerve-racking detail. 

“And love must be the leavener of it 
all—with all her progress and her ability, 
trained talents and clever logic, the Amer- 
ican woman must not and will not renounce 
her romance—for it is part of God’s very 
promise of immortality.” 

“How often may I come here?’ he 
begged. 

Mary shook her head. ‘‘You’ve got me 
started, as Luke says, and I’m hard to 
check. -But have you never thought that 
out of all the world the American woman is 
the only woman who cooks and serves 
her dinner if it is necessary, adjourns to her 
parlor afterward and discusses poetry and 
politics and the last style hat with her 
guests? For she has learned true democ- 
racy, not rebellion; she has learned courage, 
not hysterical threats to play the rebel, the 
slacker. 

‘And now I’ll make you a cup of coffee. 
And never let me catch you here again!”’ 

When Luke arrived home he found 
Steve O’Valley basking in the big chair he 
was wont to occupy, though it was past 
ten o’clock and he had anticipated ques- 
tions from Mary as to his tardiness. In- 
stead he found a very rosy-cheeked, almost 
sunrise-eyed sister who stammered her 
greeting as the flustered Mr. O’Valley 
found his hat and the neglected business 
portfolio and took his leave. : 


XII 


ie KEEP down the rising tide of over- 
weight Beatrice abandoned the occult 
method of having a good time and turned 
her interest to new creeds containing con- 
tinual bogus joy and a denial of the vicari- 
ous theory of life. But when she discovered 
that optimism was no deterrent to the on- 
coming tide of flesh she began a vigorous 
course in face bleaching, reducing, massage 
and electrical treatments, with Trudy play- 
ing attentive friend and confidant and se- 
eretly chuckling over the Gorgeous Girl’s 
fast-appearing double chin and her disap- 
pearing waistline. 

The extensive work of making the house 
into an Italian villa kept Beatrice from 
brooding too much over her embonpoint. 
She enjoyed the endless conferences with 
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the decorators, drapers, artists and what 
not, with Gay’s suave, flattering little self 
always at her elbow, his tactful remarks 
about So-and-so being altogether too thin 
oo the wonderful nutritive value of choco- 
ate. 

‘Bea will look like a fishwife when she is 
forty,” he told Trudy soon after the villa 
was under way and the first anniversary 
drew near. ‘‘She eats as much candy in a 
week as an orphan asylum on Christmas 
Day. Why doesn’t someone tell her to 
stop?” 

Gay felt rather kindly toward Beatrice, 
for his commissions from the villa trans- 
formation made him secure for some time 
to come; Alice Twill’s idea of a French 
eee ei aad had blown up unexpect- 
edly. 

“Well, why don’t people tell you that 
you look an utter fool with that extra- 
intelligent edition of tortoise-shell glasses 
that you wear?” Trudy retorted. Gay was 
her husband and her property so long as 
she saw fit to stay his wife, and she did not 
approve of his constant attendance on the 
Gorgeous Girl. Even her deliberate retalia- 
tion by flirting with the gouty-toe brigade 
did not make amends. She had moments 
of depression similar to the time she had 
learned Mary’s secret. But she did not go 
back to Mary in the same abandoned spirit. 
It would never do. If she were not careful 
she would begin to think for herself and 
want to take to sensible shoes and a real 
job, hating herself so utterly that she could 
never have any more good times. So she 
saw Mary only at intervals and tried to do 
nice trifles for her. Trudy was thinner than 
ever and she had an annoying cough. She 
still used a can opener as an aid-de-camp in 
housekeeping and laughed at snow flurries 
in her low shoes and gauzelike draperies. 

It delighted her to have Beatrice become 
heavy of figure—it almost gave her a hold 
on her, she fancied, for Beatrice sighed 
with envy at Trudy’s one hundred and ten 
pounds and used Trudy as an argument for 
eating candy. 

“Trudy eats candy, lots of it, and she 
stays thin,” she told Steve. 

“Yes: but she works and you don’t. 
You don’t even pay a gymnasium instructor 
for daily perseverance, for you could do 
exercises yourself if you wanted. You sleep 
late and keep the house like the equator,” 
he continued. 

Beatrice looked at him in scorn. ‘‘Do I 
ever please you?”’ 

“You married me,” he said gallantly. 

““When I did that I was thinking about 
pleasing only you, I’m afraid,’’ was his re- 
ward. “I wish you would study French— 
you have such a queer education you can’t 
help having queer ideas. And you can’t al- 
ways go along with such funny views and 
be like papa. There isn’t room for two in 
the same family.” 

“To you know the Bible?’ he demanded. 

Beatrice giggled. 

“There you are! You think I haven’t 
studied in my own fashion. Well, if you did 
know the Bible intellectually, and Mil- 
ton y 

“Tt sounds like a correspondence-school 
course. Don’t, Stevuns! Do you know the 
latest dance from Spain—the paso-doble? 
Of course you don’t. You don’t know any 
of the romance of the Ming dynasty or 
how to tell a Tanagra figurine from a 
plaster-of-Paris shepherdess. You haven’t 
read a single Russian novel; you just glare 
and stare when they’re mentioned. You 
won’t play bridge, you can’t sing or make 
shadow pictures, or imitate anyone. Good 
gracious, now that you’ve made a for- 
tune—enjoy it!” 

Steve was silent. It was not only futile to 
argue—it was nerve-racking. Besides, he 
had found someone else with whom argu- 
ment was a rare joy and a personal gain— 
Mary Faithful. At frequent intervals he 
had won a welcome at the doorway of the 
little apartment. He almost wished that 
Beatrice would find it out and row about it, 
leaving him in peace. He had not yet as- 
sumed unselfish views as to the matter. 
He was no longer in love with his wife but he 
was not yet in love with Mary. Instead he 
was passing through that interlude, whose 
brevity has made the world doubt its exist- 
ence, known as platonic friendship. Pla- 
tonic friendship does exist but it is like 
tropical twilight—the one whirlwind sec- 
ond in which brilliant sunshine and blue 
skies dip down and the stars and the moon 
dash up—and then the trick is done! 

But like the thief who audaciously walks 
by the house of his victim, Steve was never 
accused of anything worse than using his 
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leisure time to frequent those low restau- 


rants where they serve everything on a 


two-inch-thick plate. Which, he had re- 
torted, was a relief from eating turtle steak 
off green-glass dinner plates. 

The first wedding anniversary was a 
rather disappointing affair since Beatrice 
had to remodel her wedding gown in order 
to wear it. That fact alone was distressing. 
And at the eleventh hour Steve was called 
out of town, which left Beatrice in the 
hands of her angel-duck brigade, who all 
felt it their duty to paint Steve in terms of 
reproach. 

“Now Steve felt just as badly about 
going as you do to have him away,” her 
father said by way of clumsy consolation. 
“And he bought you a handsome gift.” 

“But I have one quite as lovely,’”’ Bea- 
trice objected. ‘‘It was unpardonable of 
him to go, even if there was a strike and a 
fire. Let the police arrest everybody.” 

She laid aside the gift, a glittering head- 
dress in the form of platinum Mercury 
wings set with diamonds, fitting close to 
the head and giving a decided Brunhild 
effect. “I hate duplicates; I always want 
something different and novel.” 

“Tt’s a good thing I gave you a check,”’ 
said her father. 

“Yes, because Gay can always find me 
something”—brightening. ‘‘And tell me, 
how is the salon fresco coming on?” 

Her father held up his hands in protest. 
“Ask something easy. A mob of workmen 
and sleek gentlemen that tiptoe about like 
undertakers’ assistants—that’s all I know. 
But not one of them touches my room!” 

‘All right, papa.’’ She kissed him pret- 
tily. “And as I’m dead for sleep and aunty 
is snoring in her chair, suppose you wake 
her up and run along?”’ 

Summoning Aunt Belle, who was ap- 
proaching the Mrs. Skewton stage of 
wanting a continuous rose-curtain effect, 
Beatrice stood at the window with unusual 
affection to wave the last of her guests a 
good-by. 

She sat up until daylight, to her maid’s 
dismay, still in her remodeled, wedding 
gown. She was thinking chaotic, rebellious, 
ridiculous nothings, punctuated with uneven 
ragged thoughts about matching gloves to 
gowns or getting potted goose livers at 
the eastside store Trudy had just recom- 
mended. The general trend of her reverie 
was the dissatisfaction not over this first 
year of married life but at the twenty-seven 
years as a Gorgeous Girl, the disappoint- 
ment.at not having some vital impelling 
thing to do, which should of course supply 
a good time as well as a desirable achieve- 
ment. The inherited energy was demand- 
ing an outlet. She recalled the evening’s 
entertainment—a paper chase with every 
room left littered and disordered, her lace 
flounce badly torn, her head thumping with 
pain, the latest dances, the inane music, the 
scandal whispered between numbers, the 
elaborate supper and favors, the elaborate 
farewells—and the elaborate lies about the 
charm of the hostess and the good time. 

She began to envy Steve as well as 
Trudy, Steve in his hotel busy with labor 
delegates, wrangling, demanding, threaten- 
ing, winning or losing as the case might be. 
She too must do something. She had fin- 
ished with another series of adventures— 
that of being a mad butterfly. It was 
shelved with the months of a romantic 
parasitical existence misnaming jealous 
monopoly as love, an existence which all at 
once seemed as long ago as another lifetime. 

She would now be an advanced woman, 
intellectual, daring; she would allow her 
stunted abilities to have definite expression. 
Either she would find a new circle of friends 
or else swerve the course of the present 
circle into an atmosphere of Ibsen, Pater, 
advanced feminine thought and so on— 
with Egyptology as a special side line. She 
would even become an advocate of parlor 
socialism, perhaps. She would encourage 
languid poets and sarcastic sex novelists 
with matted hair and puff satin ties. She 
would seek out short-haired mannish 
women with theories and oodles of unpub- 
lished short stories, and feed them well, 
opening her house for their drawing-room 
talks. She would be a lion tamer! She 
was done with sighing and tears, belonging 
to the first stage of Glorious Girlism; and 
with pouting and flirting, which belonged 
to the second—she would now make them 
roar, herself included! 

At noon the next day she sought Mary 
Faithful in her office, to everyone’s sur- 
prise. To her own astonishment she dis- 
covered her husband busily engaged in 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Pneumatics Hauled for Less 
o his Transportation “Test 


ON September 30, 1919, The Harris Transfer Company, Hauling Contractors 
of Indianapolis, concluded a six months’ test of solid versus pneumatic 


truck tires. 
make, capacity, and service life. 


The two trucks employed, No. 6 and No. 7, were of the same 
They had been built at about the same time, 
being separated by only eight serial engine numbers. 


The results of this 


extended comparison of solid and pneumatic tires show why The Harris 
Transfer Company intends to specify pneumatics when purchasing new trucks. 


Truck No. 6 
(Completely equipped 
with solid tires) 


Miles traveled «-....... fia piletne 384207 ies... 
Gallons of Gasoline........... BOE ee”. . 
Pints of Cylinder Oil.......... 120k Pi" oo 
Repairs (per mile) svat ae: $0.0035 ... 
Operating cost (per mile)..... 44... 


Truck No. 7 
(Completely equipped with 


Saving effected by 
Goodyear Cord Tires) 


Goodyear Cord Tires 


bien 3870.5 Miles fewer gover 
RAE SAG? overs sates mmion 3207, saving 
sat Dar TR BOLO npeae, alle. teas ODE! sari o 
apht getys $0:0002) re wen 929, saving 
Gib Tar 13'| Guts time Sauheoe | SOnigavine 


Note:—Mileages of Goodyear Cord Tires on Truck No. 7 average 13,500 to date, all remain- 
ing in sound condition. One rear has traveled 18,000 miles, remaining serviceable. 


Despite seasonal and service conditions which 
partially favored the solid-tired truck in the 
test described above, the unit on Goodyear 
Cord Tires established savings of unusual size. 


Despite the distribution of practically the 
same overhead charges over distances nearly 
equal, the Goodyear Cord Tires were able to 
reduce net operating cost 8 per cent per mile. 


Being limited by the contract work handled, 
the pneumatic-tired truck did not run all day 
every day and consequently.did not have an 
opportunity to show all the saving possible in 
operating cost per mile. 


For the solid-tired unit, the standard round 


trip throughout the six months’ period was 1.98 
miles while for the truck on Goodyear Cord 
Tires, the standard round trip during the 
entire time was 4% miles. . 


The short trip, with frequent starting and stop- 
ping, probably accounted for a small fraction 
of the gasoline used by No. 6 (solid tires) but 
the bulk of difference in fuel consumption 
plainly indicates the effect of the pneumatics. 


Further operating and cost data, bearing on 
the use of pneumatic truck tires in distinct 
lines of business, may be obtained by writing 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
conversation with some members of the 
Board of Trade, his traveling bag on a side 
table. 

“‘T didn’t bother to telephone you or 
wire—I got in at eight this morning and 
came right up here. I knew you’d not be 
up,” he added curtly. ‘“‘Would you mind 
waiting in Miss Faithful’s office until I’m 
at liberty?” 

Beatrice was forced to consent graciously 
and passed into the other room, where 
Mary was giving dictation. 

When Mary finished she offered Beatrice 
a magazine but the Gorgeous Girl declined 
it and began in petulant fashion: 

“T’ve been thinking about you, Miss 
Faithful, and I do envy you. Do you know 
why? You have more of my husband than 
I have; that was what I came to tell you. 
For business is his very life and you are his 
business partner. I only have the tired 
remnant that occasionally wanders home- 
ward.” 

Mary wondered what Beatrice would say 
if she knew of the supper talks she had 
with the tired remnant, who flung discre- 
tion to the winds and clamored for invita- 
tions as keenly as he had once begged for 
the Gorgeous Girl’s kisses. 

“Oh, no, that’s not true. You see 
she began, but she simply could not finish 
the lie. 

“T’ve decided that if business is more 
important to my husband than his wedding 
anniversary I shall be of importance to 
him in his business,”’ she continued. ‘‘Be 
careful—you’ve a rival looming ahead.” 

Steve opened the door and nodded for his: 
wife to come in. Mary was left with rather 
unsteady nerves and a pessimistic atti- 
tude to round out her day. Beatrice’s hint 
had an unpleasant petty sound that she did 
not quite understand. She wished she had 
never allowed Steve to draw her out of her 
businesslike attitude. However, when she 
learned he had very unexpectedly called 
off work for the rest of the day to do his 
wife’s bidding she told herself she was need- 
lessly alarmed, though it was always a rash 
thing to try exchanging her heartache for a 
temporary joyful mirage! 

The next evening when Mary was in the 
throes of explaining this thing in guarded 
fashion to Steve and Steve was arguing 
angrily and begging for his welcome, Trudy 
Vondeplosshe happened inunexpectedlyand 
very much rejoiced inwardly at finding this 
delightful little téte-a-téte in full progress. 

Of course the couple gave business and 
the recent strike as alarming necessities 
for a private conference, and then Steve 
scuttled away, leaving Mary to try to look 
unconscious and change the subject to 
Trudy’s new hat. But ever mindful of 
Mary’s confession Trudy was not to be 
swerved from the topic. 

“‘T’m glad Beatrice was not with me,” 
she said sweetly, “‘for like all heartless 
flirts she is jealous—ashamed of Steve half 
of the time and mad about him the other 
half. I’d try to have the business all trans- 
acted at the office. You used to. And Bea- 
trice says business isn’t half as brisk as it 
was then.” 

The upshot of the matter resulted in 
Mary’s applying for a two-months leave of 
absence. Spent in the far North Woods 
with Luke it would make common sense 
win over starved dreams. 

“*T think I’ve earned it,’”’ was all she said 
to Steve. 

**A year ago I went away and youstayed. 
Of course you have earned it. But I am 
going to miss you.” 

The day before she left—it was well into 
July before she could conscientiously see 
her way clear to go—she received a plaid 
steamer rug. There was no card attached 
to the gift, and when she was summoned to 
Steve’s apartment to inform him about 
some matters, Steve having a slight attack 
of grippe, she was so formal to both Steve 
and Beatrice, who stayed in the room, mak- 
ing them very conscious of her apricot-satin 
and cream-lace presence, that Beatrice re- 
marked later: 

“It’s a fortunate thing that she isn’t go- 
ing to visit the North Pole; she’d be so 
chilly when she returned you’d have to 
wrap the entire office in a warming pad. 
I was thinking this morning that with the 
way she lives and manages she must have 
saved some money. Do you know if she 
has—and how much? I hope you won’t 
pay her salary while she is gone. It’s no 
wonder she can afford nervous prostration 
if you do!” 

““T didn’t know she had it,’’ Steve said 
dully. 
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‘Whatever it is then that makes her 
take all this time. The way employees act, 
walking roughshod in their rights! And 
now, deary, hurry and get well, for I’ve a 
wonderful surprise for you.”’ She knelt be- 
side the couch and patted his cheek. “‘I’m 
going to be your private secretary during 
her absence—yes, Iam. As soon as I finish 
making the manikins for the knitting bags 
at the kermis. Then I’m going to try to 
take her place—well, a tiny part of her 
place to start with, and work into the posi- 
tion gradually. Yes, lam. I’m determined 
to try it. I’ve worried and worried to de- 
cide what to do with myself.” 

Worry was Beatrice’s sole form of prayer. 
Steve wondered if what Mary had recently 
said to him could be true, at least in his own 
case. She had said that defeat at thirty 
should be an incentive—only after fifty 
could it be counted a definite disaster. 


IIT 


es OU don’t know how I’ve missed you,” 
Steve told Mary upon her return. 
“Don’t I look it?”’ he added wistfully. 

Mary had appeared at the office late one 
September afternoon rather than appear 
the following morning as a model of exact 
punctuality. She had had to force herself to 
remain away until her leave of absence ex- 
pired. It was Luke who rejoiced in the 
freedom of the woods and the green grow- 
ing things in which his sister had tried to 
take consolation, telling herself they would 
revive her common sense and banish absurd 
notions concerning Steve O’Valley. It was 
Luke who rejoiced at catching the largest 
trout of the season, who never wearied of 
hayrack rides and corn roasts and bonfires 
with'circles of ghostlike figures enduring the 
smoke and the damp and the rapid-fire 
gossiping and giggling. Luke had returned 
with a healthy coat of tan and a large cor- 
respondence list, pledging himself to re- 
visit the spot every season. 

But Mary felt defeated in the very pur- 
pose of her holiday. The atmosphere of 
weary school-teachers trying to appear as 
golden-haired flappers foot-loose for a ro- 
mance, the omnipresent white shoes always 
drying outside tents or along window sills, 
the college professors eternally talking about 
their one three-month tour of Europe, the 
mosquitoes, the professional invalid, the 
inevitable divorcee, the woman with liter- 
ary ambitions and a typewriter set in ac- 
tion on the greenest, most’secluded spot for 
miles about, the eternal snapshotting of 
everything from an angleworm to a group 
of arm-entwined bathers about to play 
splash-me, the cheap talk and aping of such 
gorgeous girls as Beatrice Constantine— 
all this on one side, and.a great and eternal 
loneliness for Steve on the other. 

It was small wonder that defeat was the 
result. And yet in her heart of hearts Mary 
was glad that it was so. There is some- 
thing splendid and breathless in trying to 
shut away a forbidden rapture, and being 
unable to do so; in telling oneself one will 
never try repression again but will shame- 
lessly acknowledge the forbidden rapture 
and register a desire to thrill to it whenever 
possible. 

Besides the irritations of the summer 
camp Mary had been forced to leave Han- 
over remembering Steve as ill, worried over 
businéss; of Beatrice’s hinting that she 
would usurp her place. There had been so 
many womanly trifles she would have done 
for Steve had she been in Beatrice’s posi- 
tion—a linen cover for the water glass; a 
soft shade on the window instead of the 
glaring white-and-gold-striped affair; exile 
for that ubiquitous spaniel; home cooking, 
with old-fashioned milk toast and real 
coffee of a forefather’s day. 

Strange, how such homy trifles persist 
in the mind of a commercial nun through 
two months of supposed enjoyment and 
liberty. In the same way incongruous asso- 
ciations of ideas spring into the brain with 
no apparent reason at all, causing fossilized 
professors to write essays-under-glass that 
elucidate matters not in the slightest. 

So Mary returned to the office two days 
ahead of time, her heart thumping so loudly 
that she thought Miss Lunk would surely 
detect the sound. She deliberately dressed 
herself in a demure new suit and a becom- 
ing black-winged hat which made her seem 
as if delightfully arrayed for afternoon tea. 
And it was with a charming timidity that 
she tiptoed into the office. 

Before Steve had asked her opinion she 
had given one swift look about the two 
offices, and she was glad that they looked 
as they did. It would have been quite terri- 
ble to have found them spick and span 
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and quite self-sufficient, without a hint that 
Mary Faithful was missed or irreplaceable. 

Evidences of Beatrice’s brief sojourn in 
the business world still remained—an elab- 
orate easy-chair with rose pillows, a vacuum 
bottle and cut-glass tumbler, a curlicue 
French mirror slightly awry, and on her 
desk a gay-bordered silk handkerchief, a 
silver-mesh bag and a great amount of 
cluttered notations; all of which proved 
that the understudy secretary had not yet 
mastered the law of efficiency. 

Itseemed amusing to Mary. Shethought, 
“How stupid! How can she—when the 
wicker basket is the one logical place 
for 4 

Then she spied Steve’s desk, bearing a 
suggestion of the same disorder about it. 
When she spoke his name and he started up, 
holding out both hands, she saw a queer 
bright look in his eyes, as if he too were 
trying to convince himself that everything 
was all right. 

“So you really missed me?” 

“Missed you! Heaven alone can record 
the unselfish struggle I endured to let you 
play. I give you my word.” 

He wheeled up a chair for her, just as he 
used to wheel up a chair for Beatrice, and 
sitting opposite him Mary heard an almost 
womanish enumeration of petty troubles 
and disturbances, a pathetic threat as to 
the avalanche of work which would await 
her in the morning. : 

‘And now I will be polite enough to ask 
if you had a good time?” . 

“Very! And Mrs. O’Valley?” 

It was so horrid to have to pretend when 
each knew the other was pretending; and 
as they pretended to the world in general, 
what a relief and blessed lightening of ten- 
sion it would have been to have said merely 
an honest: ‘‘We don’t care about Mrs. 
Gorgeous Girl or anyone else. We are quite 
content with each other. True, this is still 
platonic friendship—with one of us—but 
all tropical twilight is of short duration. It 
won’t be platonic much longer. So let’s 
talk about ourselves all we like!” 

But being thoroughbred young persons 
they felt it was not the thing even to think 
frankly. 

“She is well,’’ Steve said briefly. 

“She came down here, she wrote me, 
‘when she wanted to find out about some- 
thing or other. I’ve forgotten just what.” 

Steve smiled. ‘Yes, for nearly a week 
Mrs. O’Valley managed to create a furore 
among her own set. Before she came here 
she ordered an entire new outfit of clothes— 
business togs. There were queer hats and 
shirt waists and things.” He laughed at the 
remembrance. ‘‘Then she had to practice 
getting up early; that took a lot of time. 
Meanwhile Miss Sartwell did your work 
just as we planned. It was found necessary 
to postpone her business career still further 
because of an out-of-door pageant that re- 
quired her services asanymph. She caught 
cold at rehearsal and enjoyed a week of 
indoors. 

“Then Gay turned up with a whole flock 
of new decorators for the d for the villa 
thing, and I was left without aid for the 
ennuied for another ten days. Jill Briggs 
had a wedding anniversary and relied on 
Beatrice’s aid. Of course she could not re- 
fuse, and Trudy, who, by the way, has 
come on very rapidly, persuaded Beatrice 
to take a booth at a charity kettledrum. 

“So after several weeks my wife appeared 
on my business horizon and hung that mir- 
ror up and had those other things moved in 
and then she discovered that the impudent 
girls were all copying her coats and hats 
and stuff and even used her sort of per- 
fume, and she decided that her duty lay not 
in making me a competent secretary but in 
reforming these extravagant young persons 
so that she could wear a model gown in 
comfort and not see it copied within a 
month. It was quite an experience for her; 
she was here about five days. Miss Sart- 
well just moved her desk out there and we 
managed nicely. Beatrice also had a pri- 
vate teacher for typewriting and so on, but 
she gave it all up because she felt the con- 
finement and long hours made her head 
ache and she gained weight. She fled in 
haste. Sorry she had to do so, but under 
the circumstances it was better to jeopard- 
ize my business career than her own 
figure!”’ 

“Aren’t you a little unfair?” Mary said 
seriously. 

“Am I? I never thought so. Wait— 
I must finish the tale. For a whole week 
after being my business partner she tried 
what she called holiness as a cosmetic, 
and became high-church and quite trying. 
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At the end of that time she felt a verita) 
dynamo of nerves and scandal and pro- 
ceeded to become a liberated and advanced 

woman. You'll soon enough see what | _ 
mean. She doesn’t run to short-haired 

ladies with theories so much as to hollow. 
eyed gentlemen embroidering cantos inthe 
drawing-room and trying to make the | 
world safe for poetry. De luxe adventur. | 
esses strike her as harmonious just now. _ 
You'll hear about one Sezanne del Monte | 
who is staying in town and living off of Bea 
and her set.” 

“The woman who is divorced every seq. 
son—and stars in musical comedy?” | 

“The same. Sezanne is now writing the _ 
intimate story of her life; sort of heart 
throbs instead of punctuation marks—lois 
of asterisks, you know, separating the para- 
graphs. Beatrice is going to finance the 
publication of it and Gay is going to be the 
sales manager. Yes, it’s funny but a 
blamed nuisance when you come home and 
you find yourself wandering through a 
crowd of Sezanne del Montes and Gays and 
Trudys, all bent on playing parlor steeple. 
chase, and you can’t find a plain chair to sit 
down or eat a plain meal or read a news. 
paper. It’s more than a blamed nuisance— 
it’s cause for a trial by jury,” he ended 
whimsically. ‘‘Now what’s wrong?”— 
watching Mary’s face. 

“Tt isn’t cricket to tell all this.” 

Somehow the old struggle began with te 
newed energy in Mary’s heart, the puritan- 
ical part saying, ‘‘Forget you ever thought 
twice of this man”; and the dreamer part 
urging, ‘‘ You have earned the right to love 
him. She has not. Just be fair—merely 
fair. You have the right; don’t let your 
opportunity slip by.” 

“Why can’t I tell you? I have no one 
else to whom I can tell things—and I’m so 
everlastingly tired. Goat tending and liy- 
ing off dried buffalo meat never fagged me 
like trying to dance with Trudy and living © 
on truffles and champagne. First you are 
mentally bewildered and physically fagged, — 
then you become defiant, then you realize - 
that is no use, you’ve brought this on your 
own self—it is quite the common fate of 
men like myself—and so you keep on with 
the steady grind; and by and by you find 
yourself longing to play in your own way 
with your own sort. The other sort have 
use for you only so long as you pay their 
bills; you are hardly missed, if the truth 
were told, 

“Well, you must keep on with the grind. 
And you want your sort of playmates and 
fun, and it’s such decent upright fun in 
comparison Oh, pshaw!” He stood | 
up, kicking the edge of the rug in almost 
boyish, shamed fashion. , 

‘‘Business isn’t quite so good,” he began 
anew in an impersonal, even voice. “Mr. | 
Constantine thinks that the abnormal pros- 
perity is on the wane for keeps—we must 
prepare for it—but Mr. Constantine has 
practically retired since you haye heen 
away. He’s not well. To-morrow morning, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll take you over there 
and we can straighten out some things for 
him. He is selling the greater share of stock | 
to men from the West. And he’s saved out 
some pretty nice sugar plums to hand over 
tome. I haven’t been asked whether or not 
I want them.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“‘T knew you would be, Miss Iconoclast.” 

“Why do you accept them?” 

“How can I refuse?” 

“‘By saying you are not prepared to bea 
mental wreck at forty—which you will be if 
you try such a gigantic scheme with so 
little preparation. I’ve an idea that when 
Mr. Constantine is known to have with- 
drawn from the business world there will 
be a change in many things. And when you 
are known to be alone in the fort —” 
She paused. 

“Go on,” he demanded irritably. “Can 
I never make you understand how much! | 
want your advice, your opinions, your 
scoldings?” ; 

“T think you will have new enemies with 
whom to deal—enemies you never thought 
existed. I don’t believe you can deal with 
them because you have always been 80 
cotton-wooled, so to speak, by being Con- 
stantine’s especial protégé ——” 

“I’ve done what I’ve done myself,” he | 
interrupted, ‘‘and I’m afraid of no one.” 

“You think you have,” she corrected. 
“You have done what you have because | 
Constantine was back of you—and no 
is an old tired man and very soon he will 
think more of the old days with Hai 
than of the present. Which is perfect 
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essential Shings 
in the washer you buy 


There is more to be considered in a washing machine than just washing. 


The Eden does more than wash clothes, linens, blankets, etc., immaculately 
clean and without wear or injury. Every part is designed as though it were 
the only part—it is built to give a lifetime of satisfactory service. 


The Eden has many exclusive features that have been added and perfected 


through its eight years of successful operation in the home. a 


The Eden Sediment Zone 
makes Eden-washed things cleaner because 
all loose dirt as it is flushed out of the 
clothes settles at the bottom of the tub 
and is trapped in the Eden sediment zone. 
This keeps the wash water continually clean 
and sanitary. The Eden is the only washer 
that has this most essential feature. 


The Unit Oiling System 


supplies lubrication for all parts of the 
Eden, which lasts for years and does away 
with the need of mussy oiling. Be sure 
the washer you buy has this unit oiling 
system. 


The Eden Automatic Clutch 


releases the motor when the cylinder or 
wringer is overloaded. This prevents the 
costly blowing out of fuses—another of 
the special features that make the Eden the 
safe machine. 


The Eden Safety Swinging Wringer 
automatically locks before the rollers can 
start and swings into its five convenient 
positions only when the rollers are station ‘ 
ary—an exclusive Eden safety device. 


Doors that Always Stop on Top 


You never have to pull the cylinder 
around to get at the doors when you use 
the Eden. Eden doors automatically stop 
at the top ready to be opened and folded 
back against the sides of the machine to 
prevent things from falling between the 
cylinder and tub—a feature you need on 
the washer you buy. 


The Eden Has No Belts 


The Eden has no belts, cogs, chains or any 
exposed moving part. The finely cut gears 
with which the Eden is operated are 
fully encased. 


The Eden method of washing is that same method of dipping clothes up and down in warm 
suds that has always been used on the most delicate things—the Eden cylinder lifts clothes 
up and drops them back a countless number of times until all dirt is flushed out. It can 
not hurt the finest laces, yet washes equally as well the heaviest blankets. The Eden is 
easy to operate—two levers control the entire action of the washer and wringer. 


The washer you buy must be the Eden washer, whose perfect adaptability to the home, 
backed by eight years of tested and successful service, has made it the choice of thousands 
and thousands of delighted housewives. 


Free Trial 
in your own home on your own washing without costing you a 
cent or obligating you to buy. 


Send for Our Book—*An Eden in the Home.” A frank discussion of the 
housewife’s greatest problem, and some valuable suggestions on how tomake 
it easier to solve. Charmingly illustrated in color. Free on request. 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Denver San Francisco 
Factories at Lowell, Mass., and Alton, Ill. 
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safe for him to do. Because Mr. Constan- 
tine reckoned on his enemies he knew to a 
man who hated him and who was afraid of 
him, who admired him and who would be 
indifferent; and that is just as essential to 
success as to reckon on your friends. You 
never did that—you hadn’t the time—it 
was all so dazzling and sudden with the 
war helping things along at breakneck 
speed. You will find that if you have an 
Achilles heel it will be because you did not 
reckon on your enemies and are somewhat 
like a blindfolded man with money in your 
purse set down in a strange locality. ... 
There! How does that sound for a wel- 
come?” 

Steve was pacing up and down the floor. 
“I'd like enemies,” he said. ‘‘I’d like to 
see them try jumping at my throat. I’d 
make them ery quits. You don’t frighten 
me; you stimulate me.” 

“That was my intention”—picking up 
her purse. 

“Don’t go—or let me come to supper,” 
he begged. 

She shook her head. Someone came in 
just then to whom she spoke of the pleasure 
it was to be back at the office; the word 
spread that Miss Faithful was back and 
girls came in groups to smile and say some 
pretty thing, and the men nodded with a 
pleased expression. Watching the pro- 
cedure Steve realized that Mary was as 
dominant a personality in his office as he 
was himself, and instead of feeling a vague 
disapproval of the fact he was genuinely 
elated that it was so. 

After the last of the visitors had gone 
and the clock pointed to five he said, “‘Of 
course I’m going to be dragged some place 
this evening, so I wouldn’t have much 
time—but may I come to supper? I’m 
going out of town next week. There, isn’t 
that a good reason to come to-night?” 

“Suppose the world knew this—our 
little business world?” 

‘*Hang the world!” 

“You never did. You flattered it and 
were delighted when the world patted you 
on the head and said, ‘Nice Stevens, come 
in and bring your bags of gold—the living’s 
fine.’”’ 

“ Are you starting in to tell me that peo- 
ple would misunderstand my motives? 
Sezanne del Monte has chapters along 
those lines. And Beatrice has quite a fad of 
slumming and taking a notebook along 
to write down new slang phrases or oaths or 
bits of heart-broken philosophy spilled in a 
drunken moment. . . . I’ve grown care- 
less to everything presumably orderly and 
conventional. I’m ready to walk the plank 
for my indifference, if need be—but I do 
want to come home with you for supper!”’ 

Mary did not answer for a moment. 
Then she said in a quick breathless tone, as 
if she did not want to hear her own words, 
“*T wonder if it would do any good to try 
explaining — really explaining and not 
fibbing or pretending ——” 

“Tt has always done me good when you 
have explained—and I can’t imagine you 
telling cheap untruths.”’ 

“Then I will try it.”” The gray eyes grew 
stormy. ‘‘For if we are to continue as em- 
ployer and secretary—and you must have 
such a person and I must earn my living— 
it would be much easier if you really under- 
stood and it was all settled. You’ve talked 
about early hardships, misunderstood child- 
hood, goat tending and what not; and 
the world gives you credit for your achieve- 
ments. Then surely you must understand 
the woman’s end of the game—the Amer- 
ican woman’s part in business, for it’s not 
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easy to be errand girl or to fill endless un- 
derpaid clerical positions. It’s not easy 
to pile out every morning at such and 
such an hour and stand at a desk and work 
as if you had neither heart nor eye for the 
other things in life until gradually the 
woman part of yourself is changed and it is 
often too late to enjoy anything but desk 
drudgery—and a bonus! 

‘Now the man in the business game for- 
goes nothing; he has the world’s applause 
if he succeeds and the kisses of the woman 
he loves for his recreation, and all is com- 
plete and as it should be. But we commer- 
cial women of to-day do a man’s work and 
earn a man’s wage. We do stay starved 
women, even if that fact doesn’t appear on 
the surface. We cannot have the things of 
romance as well as our livelihood. And by 
the very nature of the average business 
woman’s life she is often in love with some- 
one in her office—from propinquity if from 
no other reason. She must. Don’t you see? 
They’re practically the only men she really 
comes to know or who come to know her, 
and she just can’t stab her heart into sud- 
den death. 

“So she wears her prettiest frock for this 
man—a wooden-faced bookkeeper perhaps; 
or a preoccupied president—and she dreams 
of him and is jealous of him and very likely 
gossips about him, And the years pass and 
she stays just as shut away and misunder- 
stood and starved. And sometimes a 
woman, originally the most honest in the 
world, under these circumstances will de- 
liberately steal another woman’s ‘husband 
if she has the chance, Yes, she will—she 

oes.” 

““What do you mean, Mary?” He was 
almost unconscious of using the name. 

“That I am no different from the others. 
I came here with the same starved heart 
and woman’s hopes, and I put into your 
career the devotion and service and very 
prayers that I should have put into a home 
and a family—your joys were my joys, 
your problems mine. It has not been my 
clever brain that has made me worth so 
much to you. That is what the superficial 
public says, but I know better. It’s been 
the love—yes, the love for you that has 
made me indispensable! The unreturned 
and unsuspected and I presume wicked 
love I felt for you. And now I’ve told you— 
broken precedent and told the truth. And 
as you don’t love me you'll feel very un- 
comfortable with me about. And you won’t 
want to play off pal; you'll fight shy of me 
except for everyday work. So it has been 
the only square thing to do—humiliate 
myself into telling. 

“‘T love you, I always have and I always 
will—but I’m no home-wrecking emotional 
being and I expect that we will resume our 
old rclationships and I shall go on serving 
you and knowing my recompense will be a 
handsome farewell gift and a pension. 

““Oh, the business woman’s life isn’t all 
beer and skittles. We're expected to lie 
about our hearts, yet be as reliable as 
an adding machine about our columns of 
figures; to be shut away from the social 
world, thrown with men more hours a day 
than their wives see them, and yet remain 
immovable, aloof, disinterested! Just good 
fellows, you know. Isn’t it hideous to think 
I’ve really told the truth!” 

At this identical moment their platonic 
friendship, alias tropical twilight, ended, 
and Mary’s evening star of romance rose to 
stay. But such being the case Steve was the 
last person in the world to try to convince 
her it was so. 

All he said was: ‘I never appreciated 
you before. Please don’t feel that telling 
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me this will make any difference save that 
I'll stay aloof—as you suggest. I can forget 
it, somewhat, if that will make you feel any 
better about it. It is all quite true and 
equally hopeless—true things usually are— 
and if you like I’ll send you home in the 
car, because you must be a trifle tired.” 

“Thank you,” she remembered answer- 
ing as she told Steve’s chauffeur where to 
drive. 

“You look as tired as before we went 
away,” Luke complained that same night 
when Mary sat at her desk adding up ex- 
penses and making out checks, 

“Oh, no. This shade makes everyone 
look ghastly,” she said. 

“T’ll have to get a hump on and make 
my pile,” he consoled. “I don’t want my 
sister being all tired out before she’s too old 
to have a good time.” 


“‘A-good time?” Mary repeated. “Are, 


you inoculated too?” F 

““What’s wrong with a good time? I 
guess Steve O’Valley plays all he likes!” 

“Yes, dear, I guess. he does,” Mary 
forced herself to answer. 

When Steve returned home that evening 
he found one of those impromptu dinner 
parties on hand instead of a formal engage- 
ment. ‘They had become quite the fad in 
Bea’s set. The idea was this—young ma- 
trons convened in the afternoon at one of 
their homes for cocktails and confidences; 
very likely Sezanne del Monte would drop 
in to read her last chapter or Gay Vonde- 
plosshe would arrive brandishing his cane 
and telling everyone how beautiful the Ital- 
ian villa was to be; and by and by they 
would gather round the piano to sing the 
latest songs; then when the clock would 
strike six there would be a wild flutter and a 
suggestion: 

“Let’s phone cook to bring over -our 
dinner. Then our husbands can come along 
or not just as they like. We’ll havea parlor 
picnic; and no one will bother about being 
dressed. And we'll go to the nickel dance 
hall later.” 

This was followed by a procession of 
cooks arriving in state in various motor 
cars and carrying covered trays and 
vacuum bottles and departing in high 
spirits at the early close of their day’s 
work. Then the procession of subdued hus- 
bands would follow and conglomerate 
menus would be spread on a series of tea 
tables throughout the rooms, with Sezanne 
smoking her small amber-stemmed pipe 
and describing her sojourn in a Turkish 
harem while Gay picked minor chords on 
his ukulele. After a later diversion of nickel 
dance halls and slumming the young ma- 
trons would say good-by, preparing to sleep 
until noon, quite convinced that anyone 
would have called it a day. 

Such a party greeted Steve, with Gay 
showing plans for Beatrice’s secret room 
with a sliding panel—clever idea, splendid 
when they would be playing hide and 
seek—and the cooks en route with the ket- 
tles and bottles of wine and the husbands 
meekly arriving in sulky silence. 

A little before two in the morning Steve 
escorted Aunt Belle back to the Constan- 
tine house. 

Beatrice had started to go to bed but 
thinking of something she wished to ask 
Steve she’stationed herself in his room, some 
candy near at hand and Sezanne’s manu- 
script as solace until he should arrive. 

“T wanted to ask you if Mary Faithful 
has returned,” she said, throwing down the 
manuscript as he came in. ‘‘ Heavens, don’t 
look like a thundercloud! You used to com- 
plain about getting into evening dress for 
dinner; and now when they are as informal 
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ps a church SUPDET, you row even more | 
ow was papa? Did you go in to see him) | 
7 phe aiken tole terrible?’’ see Bia ’ 
“Of course idn’t see your’ father 
two in the morning; he was asleep. Yor | 
aunt fell into a_ bucket of plaster.” 
“Plaster! Why did the men leaye it 
where she could fall into it? Did it hurt he. 
dress?” “=e 


“No, just her bones.” Steve laughed jn. 
spite of himself. “The dress hadn’t started | 
to begin where the bones hit the bucket,” 
Beatrice giggled. “‘ Aunt Belle will try p | 
look like a Kate Greenaway creat ieee 
isn’t Jillstout? I’d eat stones before I'd go} 
like her. Well, what about the Faithful, 
wotWhy such a titl | 
s y such a title? It was always 
Faithful, and even Mary.” valiory | 
“T don’t know—but ever since I worked 
with you this summer I’ve realized what ay 
easy time she has. She isn’t burdened with 
friends and social duties, It’s all so elegy. 
cut and straight-ahead sailing for her, ] 
suppose she laughs at her day’s work.” 
“*She has returned.” “4 
“Then we can go to the Berkshires 
Sezanne knows an artist and some people 
from Chicago who are ripping compa) 
and they are going to visit her come 
Great Barrington and we are all invited 
there os Bi.) 
“Once and for all,’’ Steve said sh 
to his own surprise, ‘‘I am not in on this! | 
Just count yourself a fair young widow for 
the time being. I cannot run my busines, | 
help close up your father’s affairs, he g 
social puppet and go chasing off with bob. | 
haired freaks to the Berkshires, and expect 
to survive. I’m going to work and keen oy 
the job—it will be bad enough when I haye | 
to live in an Italian villa. Who knows wh 
new tortures that will bring? But fora few | 
months I am certain of my whereabouts, so 
plan on going alone.” er || 
“So you won’t come with me! Oh, Steve, 
sometimes I can just see the whole mis- | 
take—you should never have made 


dollar hats and a large portion of offs) 
You should have lived in a model bunga- 
low with even a broom closet in the kiteh 
and leaded windows atone side, You wou 
have been a socialist and headed labor 
union picnics. But as my husband and my 
father’s assistant and all that—you are as 
impossible as that Faithful woman would | 
be if she tried to be a lady!” || 
For a moment Steve hesitated. But the 
average day does not include losing ten 
thousand on the stock exchange from sheer | 
folly, finding out your blood pressure is too 
high, that your faithful secretary loves you | 
and is truer blue than ever, and discovering | 
at the same moment that you love her yet | 
may not tell her so. Nor is a day so hectic | 
usually concluded by finding an imprompitt | 
parlor picnic-in full swing at home where 
rest was sought—finding too the full reali- | 
zation that you not only do not love your 
wife but you do not even approve of her. 
So he said quietly, ‘If you wish to make | 
some radical change regarding your hus-| 
band would you mind waiting until he has: 
had a chance at a shower bath and some’ 
breakfast?’’ ae | 
For the first time in her life the Gorgeous | 
Girl found herself gathering up Monster, 
the candy and the novel manuscript in her | 
lace-draped arms and standing outside her 
husband’s firmly closed door. 
The shock was so great that she could not | 
squeeze out a single tear. 
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Sy, what is this?” he demanded. 
yain’t drunk. Isitakid? Isit a bull? 
» you nuts? Want to take a run to 
jychopath?” 

nanks,”’ said Perry, “‘no.” 

lell get out o’ here then!” Ramsey 
»d with a sweeping gesture of his arm. 
an’t you give me any help at all?” 
(ve you help? Who’s been imperson- 
(you anyway, your majesty?” 

4,” Perry laughed. “I’m aware that I 
look the part, but I was not always 
;Ramsey. Miscreants have brought 
{ this. pass.”” 

}] give you a pass to the island in half 
jite.”’ 
i 
sasey got down from his stool and 
(1 to lumber round the desk. 

jl just take you ——” he muttered 
) himself. 

; Perry did not wait to hear the rest. 
“nt away, not hurriedly, not without 
i'y—but he went away. He went out- 
ad turned downtown and made sure 
tamsey did not pursue him before re- 
- his haste. He was not yet ready to 
is story to the police. He needed 
's for that, and a shave and perhaps 
small measure of proof of his story— 
@ was beginning to perceive that it 
ot going to be easy to find proof. 
‘would take time. His own servants 
it recognize him, but someone must. 
bra few blocks he turned aside. 
| was another possibility. He went 
‘ithe club. Perry’s state of mind at 
me was wholly pleasurable. He was 
‘ng his own difficulties. He was en- 
| the contemplation of the audacity 
'tan who had taken his place. Of 
« he’intended to oust the intruder, 
was in no hurry. He was anxious to 
ie extent of the man’s preparations, 
‘how completely he had laid his plans. 
jseudo-Perry must have met some 
Ities in the club, he thought, and he 
ithere to see what he could discover 
‘acidentally to see if anyone there 
recognize him. 

was so absorbed in his own thoughts 
ie half forgot his uncouth garb and 
zhtly up the steps and would have 
inside if old Barney, the doorkeeper, 
ot barred his way. 
ry laughed and said: 
you know me?”’ 
ney looked at him suspiciously. 

hat do you want?” he asked. ‘“‘Go 
2 tradesmen’s entrance. This is for 
m ——” Perry was on the point of 
‘ing himself, then changed his mind. 
inot like to be taken for a crazy man. 
ked: “Is Pete—is Mr. Binney in the 


”? 


“Hello, Barney. 


” 


es 
want to see him.”’ 

ney hesitated again, then he asked: 
» will I say?” 

ist tell him it’s me,”’ said Perry cheer- 
and Barney looked at him doubtfully 
moment, then closed the door in 
’s face and summoned a messenger. 
ry waited on the doorstep, because 
‘was no other place for him to wait. 
Iancock ran up the steps to go inside 
erry called: ‘‘Hello, Nat!’ 

acock turned sharply, looked at him 
i suspicious eye and smiled. 

ullo,” he said. 

now me, do you?” Perry asked. 
thy—there’s something familiar. I 
say I remember ——’’ 

ty laughed. 

ever mind.” 

ncock’s curiosity was roused. He hesi- 
for a moment, studying the disrepu- 
figure before him. 

There’d you pick up my name?”’ he 


you knew me you’d know,”’ Perry 
um. ““Run along, Nat, old head!” 
neock gave up trying to guess the 
: and went inside. Perry chuckled to 
if. Then he saw Binney coming.’ Bin- 
ame out on the steps. He was bare- 
sd, and he gave Perry a quick, search- 
dok, then asked: ‘‘You wanted to 
1e?”? 

es.” 

Tell?” 

‘on’ you know me, Pete?”’ 

iney smiled, shook his head. 

an’t say I do. What is it?” 

‘ry laughed. 
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“Ts Mr. Danton here?”’’ he asked. 

“Who? Perry?’ 

“cc Yes.,”’ 

“No, he resigned a month or so ago.”’ 

That caught Perry’s attention. 

“Resigned !’’ 

“ce Veg 

Oh,” said Perry, thinking swiftly. And 
he chuckled and said to himself: ‘‘ Whoever 
you are, you’re a genius, old man.’’ He was 
thinking of the other Perry. ‘‘You’re surely 
a fast worker,” he thought. ‘‘The original 
PAD:Qy” 

That combination of letters pleased him. 
His own initials were simply P. D. He 
thought P. D. Q. would do very well for the 
other man, and he nodded to Binney and 
walked away, leaving Pete standing bare- 
headed on the steps and looking after him. 

“P. D. Q.,”’ Perry said to himself as he 
turned the corner. “‘That’s you, old chap.” 

And thereafter he fell into the habit of 
calling the impostor by those initials. 

Having left the club, he started down- 
town by way of Beacon Street. As he 
walked, he went back over the events of the 
morning, remembering how Mrs. Rumson 
and Arklay and Hasket had cast him out; 
and he remembered thé test question they 
had asked him concerning that ancestral 
silver service. P. D. Q. had taken that serv- 
ice from the safe-deposit vault before he, 
P. D., had been put out of the way. Ergo, 
P. D. Q. had practiced his impersonations 
in advance. Perry was surprised that the 
other had been able to deceive the bank. 
He wondered how P. D. Q. had procured a 
duplicate of the vault key. He was still 
considering this matter when he passed the 
State House and dipped down into the nar- 
row crowded streets; and with a vague no- 
tion that he’ might discover something he 
turned toward the bank building and 
reached it and pushed through the swinging 
doors and went in. 

Perry in the garb he was wearing did not 
look like a bona fide customer and he was 
conscious of this as he shuffled through the 
doors. Hesaw one of the guards look at him 
with an ugly eye. Perry grinned at the man. 
He had known the fellow by sight in the 
past and theguard had known him, but there 
was no recognition in the man’s eyes now. 

He was not sure what he meant to do, 
but the sight of the glass-topped desks in 
the middle of the room, with blank checks 
and other forms reposing in the racks, sug- 
gested that he might get enough money for 
his immediate needs. He took one of the 
check forms and dipped a pen and started 
to fill out the blanks. 

Perry had had no occasion to write for 
some time past; not in fact since the day of 
his kidnaping; not since his fight aboard 
the John T. Hard in the course of which he 
had broken his knuckles and strained a 
thumb. He was surprised to find now that 
writing came awkwardly to him. His fin- 
gers did not grip the pen in their accus- 
tomed manner; his thumb held it at an 
unusual angle and when he wrote the date 
at the top of the check it did not look like 
his handwriting. 

He tried a signature. It was something 
like the signature he had used to sign— 
enough to pass perhaps if he were clothed 
and in his proper seeming, but not now. 
Perry could imagine just what would hap- 
pen if he presented a check made out in 
this handwriting at the wicket. The teller 
would look at his unkempt garments, he 
would look at the check and then he would 
glance toward the bank detective loitering 
in the middle of the room. Perry had dar- 
ing enough, but he had no liking for the 
notion of jail. Forgery was a serious charge 
and he was not yet at all sure that he could 
prove that he had simply signed his own 
name. He tore into little bits the blank 
check on which he had been writing. Then 
after a moment’s hesitation he approached 
the window marked A-E, where Tappan, a 
teller whom he knew and had known for 
three years past, was on duty.. There was 
no customer at the window. 

Perry waited till Tappan looked at him 
and after a minute he said: ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Tappan.” 

The teller was an oldish man, with the 
habitual sullen ill temper which is often 
found among men who while poorly paid 
themselves handle large sums of money day 
by day. He scowled at Perry and asked 
harshly: ‘You wish something?” 

““I[—don’t happen to recognize me, do 
you?” Tappan shook his head. 


“One side, please. Customer waiting.” 

Perry saw a man beside him and he 
moved on. Outside he said to himself: 
“One thing sure, my friend—you’ve got to 
get a shave and put a beefsteak on this eye. 
And beefsteaks cost money!’ 

He turned into State Street. Ammi- 
down’s office was there. Perry decided to 
go in and see the old attorney. But —“‘T’ll 
not make any breaks to him and you can 
bet on that! If the old man doesn’t recog- 
nize me right off he’ll have me arrested in 
three shakes. I’ll see him, anyway.” 

He took the elevator, opened the door of 
Ammidown’s suite of offices and stepped 
into the familiar waiting room. The tele- 
phone girl at the switchboard looked at him 
inquiringly, and Perry said: “‘I want to see 
Mr. Ammidown.”’ 

“Busy just now,” said the girl. 

“All right,”’ Perry told her. “I’ll wait.’’ 

He sat down in one of the comfortable 
chairs. In the offices that opened off this 
waiting room he could hear the stir of vary- 
ing activities—a typewriter in one, a voice 
monotonously dictating in another, a hum 
of voices from behind the closed door of a 
third. One or two men came and went. 
The girl left her switchboard to ask him 
what name he wished to give Mr. Am- 
midown. 

He said: “‘He doesn’t know me. I just 
want to see him.” 

And he smiled at his own words. 

After a little a man came out of the office 
which Perry knew was Mr. Ammidown’s 
and took his departure. The telephone girl 
moved a little ebony switch and Perry 
heard her explaining in a low tone that a 
man wanted to see Mr. Ammidown. When 
she was done she nodded to Perry and said: 
“Just a minute, now.”’ 

Perry waited cheerfully enough. Then 
he saw Ammidown, tall and spare, with 
hair as white as snow, come to the door of 
his office. He stood up, but Ammidown 
was not yet ready for him. The old lawyer 
crossed to another door and spoke to some- 
one inside and a man came to the door and 
stood for an instant, talking with him. At 
sight of this man Perry felt his pulses leap, 
then he grinned delightedly. For the man 
was himself—himself to the last finger nail! 
Himself as he had been a month ago! He 
talked to Ammidown in Perry’s own gay 
fashion; he looked about the waiting room 
and saw Perry and gave him no more than 
a passing glance. 

Perry heard him say: “‘ Ridiculous affair! 
Hasket telephoned to me. Tramp came to 


the house and claimed to be Perry Danton. ° 


They say there was not a clean rag on him. 
Crazy, I suppose.” 

Ammidown laughed in the short dry way 
that was habitual to him. 

“When you get through with that second 
volume I want it,”’ he said. 

“Right away?”’ 

*“No, no hurry.” 

Perry, watching and listening, chuckled 
to himself. So this was P. D. Q. 

““You’ve gone to work in your absence, 
Perry, old man,’ he thought. “One good 
thing, anyway.”’ 

Then Ammidown came toward him and 
Perry twisted his cap in his hand and 
watched for recognition in the other’s eyes, 
but there was none. 

He said awkwardly: ‘‘I want to get a 
divorce, Mr. Ammidown.” 

Ammidown smiled dryly. 

“T don’t take divorce cases, sir,” he said. 
“Please apply elsewhere.” 

No recognition—no hint of it. Perry 
backed toward the door. Old Ammidown 
would have had him arrested in a minute 
if he had opened his mouth. 

In the elevator he laughed again at the 
thought that P. D. Q. had found it advisa- 
ble‘to go to work; to begin that plugging 
and delving into the depths of heavy vol- 
umes which Ammidown and Camilla had 
been urging on Perry for a year. 

Camilla—Perry had scarce thought of 
Camilla till now and his eyes lighted at the 
thought of her, then narrowed when he 
remembered P. D. Q. The faker had gone 
to work! Did that mean, Perry wondered, 
that he was engaged to Camilla? 

Perry decided to see Camilla right away. 


VIIt 


HEN Perry left Ammidown’s office he 
stopped to count his money and found 
a matter of forty-five cents in his pocket. 
It was noon—lacking a few minutes—and 
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in spite of the fact that he had had two 
breakfasts he was hungry. Nevertheless, he 
decided it would be good economy to fast 
for this once, to postpone the satisfying of 
the inner man till evening at least. 

“Tn the meantime,” he told himself, 
“something may turn up.’ 

He was still taking his situation as a joke, 
as an impossibility. He found difficulty in 
shaking off the notion that it could not be 
true. He knew it was true and on the 
whole he was pleased with the reality of it. 
He had a sense of humor, he could laugh at 
his own plight. He took a certain pleasure 
from the very fact that he was clothed in 
rags and tatters. 

But he could see nothing funny in the 
possibility that P. D. Q. was engaged to 
Camilla. That was not humorous at all. 
His first reaction to the thought was a de- 
sire to see Camilla and find out; his second 
reaction was the same as the first. And five 
minutes after he left Ammidown’s office he 
had taken a car at Scollay Square for Park 
Street. At Park he changed to a Reservoir 
ear and thereafter he sat in what patience 
he could muster during the half-hour’s ride 
to Brookline. 

Camilla’s home was at some distance 
from the car line. It was necessary for 
him to walk. Heretofore he had been 
accustomed to drive out in his own auto- 
mobile and he had not realized just how 
far the house was from Beacon. It seemed 
to him the better part of a mile. He was 
growing hungrier all the time. 

When he turned into the drive that led 
from the street to the house it was steeper 
than it should have been. It checked 
him—slowed him down and incidentally 
gave him time to wonder what he was going 
to do when he saw her. Then he laughed. 
Camilla would know him! She would know 
him, though no one else had! As he told 
himself this he remembered that she must 
have accepted P. D. Q. as the real Perry, 
else she would have given the alarm a 
month ago. And if she had accepted 
P. D. Q., had supposed him to be what he 
pretended, it was not likely that she would 
recognize him, the real Perry. He shook 
off the thought. 

‘Milla ll know me all right!’ he assured 
himself, and pushed on up the slope. 

When he came in sight of the house he 
scanned its windows swiftly. It seemed to 
him that a curtain stirred at one of the 
upper windows, but he could not be sure of 
this. The window was open. It might have 
been a gust of wind; it might have been 
one of the servants moving about inside, or 
it might, of course, have been Camilla. As 
a matter of fact, it was Camilla. But 
Perry did not know this then or thereafter. 
She had thrown the window up to let in the 
noontime air just as Perry came in sight. 
Her eye had been caught by his moving 
figure and though she drew back out of 
sight she had watched him with a startled 
ery on her lips. Her hand pressed across 
her mouth as though to silence her own 
voice. While he came nearer she bent for- 
ward to see the better and when he passed 
out of sight, the piazza roof cutting him off 
from her view, she backed away from the 
window with a face white with astonish- 
ment and turned and hurried toward the 
stairs as though she would haverun down 
to greet him. 

She was at the top of the stairs when the 
telephone shrilled at her very elbow. The 
instrument stood on a table in the upper 
hall and Camilla sat down and lifted the 
receiver. When she heard Perry Danton’s 
voice on the other end she stiffened with a 
new amazement. 

Perry had called up, he told her, to ask 
if she cared to go to the theater that night. 
She was so completely mystified that she 
could not answer; she wanted to tell him 
that he couldn’t be on the telephone talking 
to her because he had just come up her 
driveway in ugly and disreputable vest- 
ments, but she didn’t. 

Disturbed by her silence, he said: “Hello! 
Are you there, Camilla?” 

““Yes, yes!” she said. 

“Oh, I was afraid they had cut us off. 
Will you go?” 

*“Why—I don’t know. I’m not feeling 
very well.” She grasped at a woman’s 
chief diplomatic weapon. “I have a head- ° 
ache,” she said. 

“V’ll cure it for you.” 

Call me later, will you?” 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Through Merit Alone 
It Made Good 


The Hudson Endorsement 


Men now say the Essex was inevitable. 

A new type, it brought a dominant issue 
to motordom. 

Its appeal was dynamic. A new world’s 
sales record of $30,000,000 paid for 20,000 
cars in 10 months, proves how men wanted 
its distinctive advantages of big car per- 
formance combined with light car economy 
and nimbleness. 

Yet there could have been no Essex with- 
out the Hudson Super-Six as forerunner. 

All the knowledge gained in building more 
than 80,000 Super-Sixes; all that was re- 
vealed by the scores of speed, power and 
endurance contests, by which Hudson won 
all the worthwhile records was applied in 
the design and manufacture of the Essex. 

Thus it is the product of the largest ex- 
perience of building fine cars, in the motor 


industry. 
Hudson Made the 
Essex Possible 
The Hudson lineage is seen in every Essex 


quality. Hudson established all the im- 
portant stock car speed records. Is it a 


Essex Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 


mere coincidence then that Essex is noted 
for speed? Does Essex power and speed 
excite admiration? Surely it can trace back 
to similar ability in Hudson. 

But these facts were never used to gain 
recognition for Essex. It was required to 
earn its own way; to make its own mark 
stand for the things men seek in a motor car. 

We need only have linked its name with 
Hudson to insure its immediate acceptance. 

But the Essex, typifying a new quality 
ideal, was required to justify its merits, 
independent of Hudson prestige. 

The identity of its makers was purposely 
withheld. Few knew it was designed by 
the engineers responsible for the Hudson 
Super-Six, or that it was built in the same 
factories that account for Hudson quality. 

Now, evidence in the daily performance of 
any Essex establishes its position as the 
rightful runner-up to the Super-Six, and heir 
to its fine qualities. 
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Why Did More Than 
80,000 Choose Hudson? 


It Triumphed Through the Exclusive Advantages 
of the Super-Six Motor in Speed, Power, Endurance 


Outweighing all other considerations, en- 
durance is uppermost in the choice of a car. 

Speed alone is unimportant. Power alone 
is futile. 

Hudson does not belittle them from envy. 
For Hudson holds all the worthwhile speed 
and power records. Its five years of mas- 
tery is still unquestioned. 

But the overwhelming advantage is 
its endurance. It accounts for Hudson’s 
greater satisfaction to owners. It accounts 
for uninterrupted service, and the re- 
tention through years, of smooth, depend- 
able performance powers, characteristic of 


Hudson. 
This is Why 
Hudson Leads 


The source of Hudson endurance is now 
known to all. 

End vibration and the endurance prob- 
lem is solved. Then Hudson’s endurance 
records could be equalled. Then too, per- 
haps, others could match its unrivalled speed 
and power marks. 

For Hudson owes its wide range of per- 
formance supremacy to the ‘exclusive 
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patented Super-Six motor. Prior to its 
invention Hudson was a conventional type 
car with ordinary power and endurance 
capacity. The Super-Six principle by min- 
imizing vibration almost to nil, converted 
self-destructive forces to 72% greater 
power in Hudsons and increased efficiency 
by 80%. 


Don’t Forget That Hudson’s 
Endurance is Exclusive 


No other maker can use the Hudson 
Super-Six principle. That is why Hudson’s 
records have stood unequalled now for al- 
most five years. 

And those records are as fresh today, as 
when made, in all they signify. 

Think what endurance they speak. Can 
any other car show such convincing proofs? 

For nearly five years Hudson has led all 
fine cars in sales. Every year its margin 
increases. The demand grows with: the 
endorsement it wins from friends, and the 
way 80,000 in service tell the story of its 
quality and performance. 

Buyers now are waiting for delivery. As 
priority of order determines delivery, you 
will avoid delay in getting your Super-Six, 
by placing your order ahead of the time you 
will require it. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
“Surely! Oh, Camilla!” 
Pi Vios 2.27 


“‘A mighty funny thing happened this 
morning. I’m getting famous since I went 
to work. Do you want to laugh?” 

““Why—what is it?” 

‘Man turned up at home and told Ark- 
lay to let him in and give him breakfast 
and a bath and a shave. Told Arklay he 
was me. Said over and over, ‘I’m Perry 
Danton, I tell you,’ till Arklay threatened 
to call the police.” 

Camilla said slowly: “Why, what a 
strange thing!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it! Crazy of course. I told 
Arklay he should have called an officer and 
had the poor chap put in some safe place. 
Gives you a queer feeling, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Did he—look like you?” Camilla asked. 

Perry laughed. 

‘No, not a bit. Wore a scrubby beard 
and a black eye—been drinking, Arklay 
said.” 

“‘What are you going to do, Perry?” 

“Nothing—unless he gets bothersome. 
Then I may have to have him put under 
observation, I suppose. Poor chap! If he 
comes out your way, let me know.” 

“Out my way?’ Camilla echoed inno- 
cently. ‘“‘Why should he come out my 
way?” 

Perry laughed. ; 

“May have heard of you,” he said. 
“Arklay says he seemed to know a good 
deal about my affairs.” 

Down at the foot of the stairs Camilla 
saw Katie, the maid, waiting with some 
message and she said into the telephone: 
“Allright, Perry. [ll be careful. Ill have 
to ring off now.” 

When she had left the instrument she 
asked Katie: ‘‘What is it?” 

“There’s a tramp wants to see you, 
miss,” said Katie. : 

eeAetrampi ia 

“Yes, miss.” 

““Why does he want to see me?”’ 

““He won’t say, miss.” 

“Why, how funny!” 

“Shall I send him away?” 

Camilla hesitated, her eyes thoughtful, 
and suddenly she laughed for no reason 
that Katie could see. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘Where is he?” 

“*At the back door, miss.”’ 

“Better send him round to the front 
porch,’ Camilla told her. “If he’s hungry 
give him something to eat first.” 

Katie dropped her cheerful little curtsy 
and slipped away. Camilla went back into 
her room to give her hair a final bit of at- 
tention, and her eyes were dancing, and she 
was smiling to herself. When she came 
down and stepped out on the porch the 
man was waiting for her there. 

Perry at sight of Camilla felt a leap of his 
heart that was near choking him and before 
he thought what he was saying he cried: 
“Bless you, Milla, I’m glad to see you!” 

He even took a step toward her, but 
Camilla’s eyes widened, she backed away, 
she exclaimed: “‘What? What did you say? 
Who are you? What do you want?” 

Perry laughed, remembering. 

“There,”’ he apologized, “I had forgotten 
my—clothes and things. Don’t you know 
me either, Milla?’ 

“Know you? Why should I know you?” 

“T’m Perry!” he said. 

Her hand flew to her throat. 

““You’re—who? What do you mean?” 

He said good-naturedly: “‘I don’t wonder 
you don’t know me—this beard and this 
eye! Is there a razor in the house that I 
can borrow?” 

He saw that she was frightened. She 
was looking to one side and the other. 

“Tm not crazy,” he said gently, “truly, 
Milla. It sounds wild—let me tell you!” 

“What are you talking about?” she ex- 
claimed. : 

He told her swiftly. 

“T tell you, I’m Perry!” he said. ‘Perry 
Danton! It’s a marvelous story. I’ve seen 
the other man—the one who’s pretending 
to be me. I wouldn’t have believed two 
people could be so alike. He must have 
discovered the likeness by chance. It’s not 
make-up. He had me knocked on the head 
the night of your birthday—put me aboard 
a cargo boat. When I came to myself I was 
on my way to Cardiff—got in this morning. 
Went home and Arklay and the rest didn’t 
know me. Nobody knows me. He’s got 
you all fooled—all but you, Camilla. You 
know me, don’t you?” 

She said with a frightened tone in her 
voice as though she were anxious to placate 
him: “J think you must be mistaken. You 
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see, I just talked with Perry on the tele- 
phone.” 

He laughed. 

“P.D.Q. is right on the job. I’ll say that 
forjhim. Probably warned you against me, 
didn’t he?” 

“P. D. Q?” she echoed. 

- “‘T mean the other Perry,’’ he explained. 
“He’s an efficient gentleman and a quick 
worker, so I call him P. D.Q. I’m P. D. 
of course.” 

She laughed suddenly. 

“Why, you're joking, aren’t you? What 
is it you want?” 

Heleaned toward her, seriousenoughnow. 

“See here, Camilla,” he explained, “‘it’s 
a joke in a way. I can laugh at it myself, 
but you don’t mean to tell me that this 
crook has fooled you, that this scamp has 
made you think he—he’s me?” 

She lifted her head angrily. : 

“Fe’s not a crook!” she protested. ‘“No 
a scamp. He may have been—lazy, but 
he’s not even that any more. He’s gone to 
work—he’s working hard. Mr. Ammidown 
says he is doing ever so well. I’m proud 
of him.” ‘ 

Perry digested that slowly. 

“Proud of him, are you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve had a right to be since he 
went ,to work—quit loafing like a—like a 
tramp.” 

He looked down at his clothes and 
laughed. ; 

“Meaning me?”’ he suggested. 

She looked at him, her eyes softened 
faintly. 

“T’m sorry. I did not mean to taunt 
you.’”’ She hesitated. ‘“‘Would you like 
something to eat?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“‘T didn’t come begging.” 

“T—a drink of water—something? You 
look hot and tired.” 

“‘T will take a drink of water,” he said. 

She nodded, hurried into the house. Left 
alone, Perry stared off across the well-kept 
lawn with steady, thoughtful eyes and after 
a moment he grinned to himself. 

“P. D. Q., that work business has made 
ahit,” hesaidsoftly. ‘‘I’yeamindtohavea 
try at it myself.” 

She came back with a glass and a pitcher 
full of water on a silver tray. He filled the 
glass and drank and filled it again. 

“You're sure you’re not hungry?” she 
suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“So you don’t know me, Milla?” 

She said angrily: “‘Please! I want to 
be kind to you. You’re just mistaken. 
You’re ey 

‘lam crazy. Usithatatiad 

She turned away her head, would not 
answer, and he laughed shortly and turned 
away—swiftly down the steps, down the 
drive toward the street. She watched him 
till the high hedge hid his figure, and she 
was smiling and there was a mischievous 
light dancing in her eyes. 


IX 


HEN Perry left Camilla he was hot 

and angry—mad all over. This was 
so unusual that when he realized it he 
stopped, laughed at himself. ‘‘Keep your 
shirt on, P. D.,” he murmured. ‘‘Keep 
your shirt on, old head.” 

But even his native good humor could 
not altogether forget the fact that Camilla 
found P. D. Q. a great improvement over 
P. D.—that she liked P. D. Q. immensely. 
That she liked P. D. Q. better than she 
had ever liked him, if Perry was any judge. 

Damn the man—he had more than 
nerve! 

“T’ll get him!” Perry told himself. ‘And 
I'll get him solidly when I do get him!” 

Easy enough to say, not so easy to do. 
Perry had begun by expecting that at any 
moment some old friend would recognize 
him; that this misadventure would vanish 
like a pricked bubble. That first confidence 
had received repeated jolts. It was badly 
shaken by this time. He was beginning to 
understand that P. D. Q. was thoroughly 
intrenched in his position; that he would 
take some dislodging. Being ‘¢onvinced 
of this, Perry set himself—after he left 
Camilla—to a sober consideration of the 
means to be adopted. 

“Sounds easy enough,” he thought. ‘All 
I’ve got to do is to prove I’m me. But 
that’s like proving that what is, is. It just 
is—that’s all. You can’t prove it.” And 
after a minute: “‘But you’ve got to prove 
it, P. D., my. son.” 

Not unnaturally his thoughts returned to 
the police. Perry had humanity’s habit of 
believing that a policeman is the man to call 
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in certain forms of trouble. It is more or 
less instinctive in moments of emergency 
to ery out in a shrill voice, ‘‘Fire! Murder! 
Police!”’ as though these three were twin— 
or triplet—calamities. - 

So with Perry. He considered appealing 
to the police, but he discarded the idea. 
For one thing he had little faith in his own 
powers of persuasion, little faith in his abil- 
ity to convince them that he was—himself. 
Also that ugly word, “‘crazy,” had been 
ringing in his ears all day with frequent 
repetition. He associated crazy people 
vaguely with padded cells. 

‘“Must be darned stuffy places to live 
in,” he told himself, and decided to steer 
clear of them. 

But give him credit, this was not his 
only reason for avoiding the police. He 
was—to put it colloquially—enough of a 
good sport to admire P. D. Q.’s resolution 
and daring and to be willing to give the 
impostor a run for his money. He felt that 
the other man had in effect challenged him 
to a contest of wits. He might avoid the 
challenge by yammering to the police like 
a spoiled child, but he preferred to take up 
the challenge and see what came to pass. 

Discarding the police, Perry considered 
private detectives. But he had no money 
with which to hire them, and in any case 
they were little more than policemen in 
plain clothes. That, too, would savor of 
quitting, of avoiding the issue. His chin 
set. He purposed to show P. D. Q. a few 
things; purposed incidentally to show Ca- 
milla that P. D. Q. was not so marvelous 
as she seemed to think he was. His anger 
flooded him again. He shook it off, forcing 
himself to think clearly. His problem was 
simple—and overwhelming. He must get 
the evidence that would reéstablish him 
and he must do it with no resources save 
those included in the shabby garments he 
wore, the husky muscles within them and 
the matter of a few cents in his pockets. 

He might take up the trail, play detective 
on his own account. 

“But in the meantime I’ve got into the 
habit of eating,’ he reminded himself. So 
that would not do. Something else 

He had been walking while he considered 
these matters from Camilla’s house toward 
Beacon Street. At about this point in his 
thoughts he reached Beacon Street and a 
car clanged and rocked and thundered by. 
He saw it stop at the next white post to 
let passengers alight and take a woman 
on. As the passengers descended from the 
steps a newsboy ran out to them from the 
sidewalk, shouting his wares. At sight of 
the newsboy Perry got his idea. He leaped 
into a sprint, caught the car as the doors 
were closing and swung aboard. He was 
grinning with satisfaction. He knew what 
he meant to do. 

What he did do when the car deposited 
him in the subway was to seek a dairy lunch 
and spend his last coins on four doughnuts, a 
cup of coffee and two small pieces of cheese. 
Perry had the New Englander’s abiding 
faith in the lowly doughnut, and when he 
had put these to their intended use he felt 
pleasantly distended, revived and refreshed. 
He felt, in short, ready for anything, and 
there was a measure of the old confidence 
in his eyes, together with a new leaven of 
determination, when he emerged from the 
restaurant. 

He went to the office of the Star, took 
the elevator to the third floor and told 
the black-haired, white-faced, miserable- 
looking office boy that he wanted to see the 
editor. The boy looked at him with a 
weary lack of interest and disappeared. 
That is, he would have disappeared if Perry 
had stood still, but Perry chose to follow 
him through a wide corridor that seemed 
to open at both ends upon scenes of con- 
siderable activity into a broad open room 


with a tangle of electric lights hanging from 


the ceiling over desks large and small, square, 
oblong and hexagonal. The farther end of 
the room was all windows, so that a glare 
of light came from themandstruckinPerry’s 
face, reflected from desk tops and from 
the linoleum on the floor. There were so 
many things going on in this room that 
Perry found it hard to discover any one 
thing that was going on. But he saw the 
office boy go to a man whose brow was 
adorned with a green eye shade tied on 
with white string and he saw this man look 
his way, then glance round the room and 
yell in a loud voice, “Daly!” 

A slim young fellow, who answered to the 
name of Daly, emerged from a group of 
three who were talking by one of the win- 
dows, and the man in the eye shade said 
loudly: “‘Talk to that man over there.” 
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Perry cringed with shame. He hp 
naked feeling under the impersonality 
this address; but his own confusion aro 
him, so that he was grinning when p 
approached. He liked Daly at sieht 
reporter was little more than a boy, 
twenty-two or three. He had straight 
ward and sympathetic eyes and a oe 
mouth and his voice was courteous, 
He said quietly to Perry: ‘‘Good mornin 
What was it you wanted?” ue | 
“T asked to see the editor,” said Perr 
“but I’d be glad to spin my yarn to you 
you'll listen.” { 
Daly looked at him a little more acutel | 
as though surprised at the manner of h 
speech, and he said: “Sure, that’s what [’, 
here for. Come, sit down.” | 
He led the way to a bench that Wass. 
against one of the iron pillars which sy, 
ported the floor above and he and Poy) 
sat down there. Perry wondered how | 
begin. 3 
Daly said: ‘‘ All right, shoot it.” 
Perry hesitated, laughed as though } 
own words were ridiculous, and said; “ . 
got a story for you.” Ly 
“All right, let’s hear it.’ a 
““Wouldn’t it make a pretty good story, 
Perry asked, ‘‘if a crook came along wi 
happened to havearemarkable reseraiaeal 
to a more or less well-to-do young fello 
here in town and got the young fe low o 
of the way and thereafter impersonai 
him—simply stepped into his shoes?” 
Daly nodded. i 
“Good story—if it was true,” he sail 
“But it couldn’t be done. There ney 
were two men as like as that.” | 
Perry smiled. : | 
“T expected you to say that,” he Sail | 
“Well, suppose you listen first.” | 
“Go ahead.” | 
“T’m not going to tell you my name, 
Perry explained. ‘‘Not at first. If] di 
you’d know the name—but you would | 
believe me. | 
“The thing is this. Up to a month ag. 
I lived on Beacon Street with three servan| 
in the house. No family. I belonged { 
a couple of clubs, drove a fast ear, idle 
round as I chose, hadn’t a care in the worl 
never did a lick of work.” He laughed 
comfortably. ‘‘In fact, I was the livin 
personification of the idle rich, I suppose, 
He looked at the other to see if Dal. 
believed him. Daly was listening—he wi 
watching Perry closely. That was all Per | 
could be sure of. | 
“Night of May fifteenth,” Perry wer 
on, “I spent the evening with a girl i 
Brookline, came in to the—well, say, to | 
club—played poker till half past twelve « 
one and came downstairs to my car, parke 
in the alley alongside the club. The alle 
was dark and someone popped me on th 
head with a lead pipe. Curtain! 
“T came to myself about two days late 
thirty-six hours out on a tramp bound fe 
Cardiff.” 
Daly laughed and Perry asked: “What 
the matter?”’ 
“You say you got cracked on the head? | 
Daly suggested. : 
Perry grinned. | 
“Don’t believe me?” 
“You interest me strangely,” said Daly | 
“Go ahead, spill it all.” 
Perry nodded. Al 
“T’ve been called crazy before this t¢| 
day,”’ he said. ‘‘Here’s the rest of it. | 
cabled from Cardiff to my lawyer for mone 
through our consul there. Lawyer replie| 
that I was a fake, that I—meaning th 
crook—was lunching with him that da, 
here in Boston. Me in Cardiff at the tim 
mind. So I signed on the first ship comin | 
this way—the Lynmouth. She probabl 
came up from quarantine to her dock to) 
day. I dropped overboard at quarantin 
last night and swam ashore.” 
““That’s some swim!” Daly suggested. 
“T stole a leaky skiff off one of the island 
and rowed till it sank under me,” Pern 
explained. } 
Daly said: ‘‘Go on.” } 
“Well,” said Perry, “naturally I poste 
out home—out to the house on | 
Street. But the butler didn’t recognize m 
and kicked me out—more or less. I watchet 
and a little later I saw—saw myself, yo! 
might say—saw this crook come out aml) 
drive downtown. I begged a breakfast 0 
my own cook, talked with her, with | 
valet and with the butler again. No 


of them recognized me. I was pleasant 
ejected once more. . ie 
“Since then I’ve tried the cop’ 
station—Ramsey. He used to know me 
(Continued on Page 109) ie 
/ j 


| (Continued from Page 106) 

ied the club, I’ve tried my lawyer and 
,ried—the Brookline girl. None of 
nrecognized me. Meanwhile the other 
ps studying law in my lawyer’s office; 
-ot the keys to my safe deposit vaults. 
smably he’s cashing checks on my 
ont and so on.” A : 

yy asked: ‘‘ What is this—a joke? Do 
‘jean it?” 

“es,” Perry told him simply. “Yes, 
u ee 

‘ou drink?” 

‘aven’t for a month.” 

jd that crack on your head bother 
auch?” 

»ry felt the spot, fumbling in his more 
«6 unkempt hair. 
here was a bump there for a day or 
, nothing serious.” 
are you're not dreaming this?” 
‘bsolutely !” 
‘ut see here, you haven’t—nobody’s 
sreported missing in the past month.” 
‘f course not,’”’ Perry told him. ‘‘This 
‘ chap stepped right into my shoes. 
» have taken the very clothes off my 
-and driven my car home. Servants 
+ at the house never suspected. The 
‘told me that I—that the master of the 
had spent every night at home.” 
‘hen he had it framed in advance. 
-is supposing this is straight goods.” 


‘ou didn’t notice anything before you 
-slugged, did you?” 

yidn’t see a soul.” 

fothing particular happened before 
/I mean? Nothing that might help 
\this?”’ 

‘ery considered, then he laughed. 

‘Vhy, yes,” he said, ‘“‘one thing. Two 
tree people told me that they had seen 
nad even talked with me, on two or 
/ oecasions when I—when I wasn’t 


‘don’t get you,” said Daly. ‘‘What do 
mean?” 

‘or instance, this Brookline girl said 
ad lunch with me along in the middle 
larch some time—swears she did—and 
yw she didn’t. I didn’t see her just at 
‘time. Also says she saw me at the 
utry Club a day or two before they got 
-when I wasn’t there. And so on.” 
ily stared, then he laughed. “‘By Gad, 
may be a liar,” he said, ‘‘but if you’re 
r you’re a good one! Why did you 
» here? Why didn’t you go blow the 
> to the police or the lawyer or some- 
- Ought to be easy to prove who you 


They called me crazy,” said Perry. “I 
a notion they might mean it. Didn’t 
y the notion at all—padded cells and 
sort of stuff.” 

tow are you going to prove who you 


perry laughed. 

That’s why I came to you. I want you 
ile to dig it up for the sake of the 
is 
Why don’t you hire detectives?”’ 
What with?” Perry asked. ‘‘I haven’t 
chree cents.” 
aly got up and started toward where 
ee with the eye shade was busy at 
lesk. 

You may be a liar, but it’s a good story, 
way,” he said, then turned back and 
aimed: “By the way, who do you claim 
e? 

Perry Danton,” said Perry Danton. 
aly echoed the name and said quickly: 
oy, good Lord, man, I’ve seen Perry a 
m times in the last year! I’ve seen him 
e this week! You don’t look any more 
him than I do!” 
erry laughed. 

That’s what my butler said—more or 
he agreed. ‘A shave and a hair cut 
some clothes might make a difference. 
) this eye is something of a disguise.” 
laly surveyed him closely. 

You don’t look like him,” he repeated, 
t you might—with a shave.”’ He was 
‘king aloud; he turned away and went 
he editor’s side. Perry saw him talking 
iestly and he smiled with some measure 
atisfaction. He had found an advocate. 
fter a little the man in the eye shade 
Daly came over to where he sat, and 
ieditor—his name was Rickard—looked 
aim sternly and said: ‘‘See here, you 
w the penalty of such a game as this, 
't you?” 

More or less,” Perry agreed cheerfully. 
I think you’re a liar myself, but I don’t 
your idea. You can’t expect people to 
veve you.” 
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_ “Tf I were a liar I’d have a more convine- 
ing story to tell,’’ Perry assured him. 

“There’s no way of knowing that.” 

“Td have proofs and documents and 
birthmarks and scars on the left arm below 
the elbow and all the rigmarole,” Perry 
urged. ‘‘ Nobody would come in here with 
a lie as foolish as my tale. You can see 
that, man. It’s got to be true.” 

_ “What do you expect us to do? Print 
it on your say-so? Get into a million-dollar 
libel suit?” 

“Lord, no!” Perry laughed. ‘But I 
want you—I thought you might be willing 
to investigate, put some of your men on the 
case, watch this faker, dig up the loose ends, 
find something to trip him up. It’s worth 
it—for the story you’d get.” 

The man in the eye shade hesitated, and 
Daly said eagerly: ‘‘ Won’t do any harm to 
try, boss. Give me a couple of days at it.” 

“Allright,” the editor decided abruptly. 
“Dig into it, Daly. See if there’s anything 
in it at all.”” He looked at Perry. ‘“‘ Where 
can we get hold of you? Where youliving?”’ 

Perry laughed. 

‘I’m just off the boat—with about two 
cents in my pocket.” 

‘We want to keep hold of him,’ Daly 
said, and Rickard considered, then told 
Perry: ‘‘I’ll give you expenses—give you 
a job as a leg man if you want it.” 

“Ts that anything like a chorus man?” 
Perry asked, and the editor scowled, and 
Daly said: ‘‘He means reporting.” 

‘* All right,’ Perry agreed. 

“Daly here will stick with you. You can 
work together.” 

Perry nodded assent, the man with the 
shaded eyes turned away. And Daly, his 
reporter’s enthusiasm awake, grabbed 
Perry’s arm. 

“Come along,” he said. “‘I want to sce 
what you look like under the foliage. Weil 
go up to my room and you can hand your- 
self a bath and a shave.” 

“You speak winged words,” said Perry 
cheerfully. ‘‘Lead on!” 

“And [’ll get an order for some money,” 
Daly added. ‘I’m about as low asyou are.” 

They started toward the elevator. As 
that piece of mechanism carried them up- 
ward to the auditor’s office Daly said half 
to himself: ““You can wear a suit of my 
clothes.” 

Perry perceived that he had won at least 
this man as an ally. 
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T NINE o’clock next morning Perry 
and Daly came into the city room in 
something of a hurry. That is to say, Daly 
was in a hurry and Perry kept close at his 
heels. Daly hurried across to the editor’s 
desk and Rickard looked up from under his 
eye shade and saw Daly and looked at 
Perry and asked: ‘“‘What’s the matter? 
Where’s that bum I handed over to you 
yesterday?” 

Daly laughed. 

“This is him,” he said. 
know him?” 

The editor got up and studied Perry. 

““Same black eye,” hesaid. ‘‘ Yes, Icansee 
it’s thesame man. That eye’s better too.” 

Daly cried: “‘I tell you, I believe this is 
Perry Danton! I believe he’s telling the 
truth! He looks enough like the real thing. 
And what would it get him to lie to us?” 

“You know Perry?” Rickard asked. 

‘‘T’ve seen him,”’ Daly declared. ‘‘“We’ve 
got his picture in the reference.” 

The man in the eye shade turned without 
a word and went toward the reference de- 
partment in a walk so swift it was almost a 
shuffle. 

“Give me pictures of Perry Danton!” 
he commanded. 

Daly and Perry had followed him and 
Daly grabbed Perry’s arm. 

‘“He’s waking up, old man,” he said in 
a whisper. 

Perry grinned. 

“Looks like action,” he agreed. 

The pictures were slow in coming—they 
waited. When the rough snapshots were 
handed through the window the man with 
the shaded eyes scrutinized them, studied 
Perry. Then he tossed the pictures back. 

‘‘Near enough to need looking into,’’ he 
said, and he asked Perry: ““What do you 
want us to do? Where can we locate this 
other guy?” 

‘Probably at Ammidown’s office,”’ Perry 
said. ‘‘Look here, why not go down there 
and put it up to him—to Ammidown? I’m 
willing to submit to—to any tests or ques- 
tions. The other fellow’s skating on thin 
ice. We can trip him up.” 

The editor was used to quick decisions. 


“Would you 
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“Daly, you call up Ammidown and make 
an appointment,” he said. ‘‘No, go right 
down there. Don’t take this fellow. Tele- 
phone what Ammidown says and I’ll send 
this guy down.” 

Daly wasted no time. He was out of the 
door before Perry could turn. Rickard 
bade Perry sit down. 

Perry did not find the wait overlong. He 
had never been in a newspaper office before 
and the scene interested him. There was 
an air of general frenzy about the place. 
Men banged typewriters as though they 
were beating carpets, they shouted strange 
words over their shoulders. Other men sat 
indolently beforetheir machines, legs crossed 
and cigars,askew, tapping with a slow regu- 
larity that ate up the paper like magic. 
Boys lounged here and there. The place 
smelled of ink and dust and paper and 
chemicals and disinfectant. The floor was 
still damp with creosote from its morning’s 
scrubbing. Yet there was an order in all 
this disorder which Perry found fascinat- 
ing. The editor came over to where he sat. 
“Here,” he said abruptly, grinning a little, 
‘‘you’re supposed to be on my pay roll. 
Hop in booth ten there and take a story.” 

He pointed to a telephone booth and 
Perry got up and started that way, and 
stopped to ask: “‘How do you mean—take 
a story?” 

“Got a pencil?” 

“e No.’ ’ 

“‘Here’s one. The man on the phone, 
Jenkins, has been out covering a one-horse 
fire. May be worth a paragraph. Listen to 
what he says and then come out and write 
the story. Use a typewriter?” 

“A little.” 

“All right.” 

Perry found himself in the stifling little 
booth listening to a mechanical voice from 
the other end that intoned certain set forms 
and words. After a moment the other man 
said, ‘‘That’s all,’”’ and the receiver clicked. 

Perry backed out of the booth and looked 
round for a typewriter that was not in use. 
He found one and sat down. He had been 
lucky enough to talk with one of these men 
found in every newspaper office who know 
a story when they see it, who can tell it as 
it should be told, but who cannot write 
a word simply and plainly to save their 
lives. Perry now simply wrote what Jen- 
kins had told him—three typewritten lines. 
Then he took it and laid it before the man 
with the eye shade. Rickard gave it a 
swift glance and said, “‘ All right,” folded it 
once, threw it to another man at the big 
hexagonal desk and said, ‘‘Two head,” and 
picked up another sheet of paper. 

Perry stood still, not knowing what else 
to do. The man with the shaded eyes sat 
at one side of a double desk with a tele- 
phone swinging from a standard beside 
him. This telephone now rang. A man 
across the desk answered and swung the 
instrument toward the editor. 

“It’s Daly,” he said. 

The editor grabbed the telephone and 
Perry listened to a one-sided conversation 
that was clear enough to him: ‘Daly? 
What’s he say? Crazy, eh? Sore, was he? 
Wouldn’t see thisguy? Where are you talk- 
ing from? Allright, come in.” 

He slammed the receiver back into place 
and said to the man on the other side of the 
desk: ‘‘Get Theron Ammidown for me— 
put him on a booth,” and seemed to forget 
the matter immediately as he plunged into 
the jumble of stuff upon his desk. 

He did not look at Perry till the man on 

he other side of the desk said, ‘‘Ammi- 
down on booth eight.” Then the editor 
jumped up, started for that booth and bade 
Perry follow him. He made Perry crowd 
into the booth with him so that Perry could 
hear what he said. 

“Mr. Ammidown? This is Rickard, city 
editor, the Star. Man in here says he’s 
Perry Danton. Yes, I know you say he’s 
crazy, but we don’t think so. Looks like 
Perry. He’s shaved since you saw him 
yesterday. Now don’t talk like that! 
We're not trying to blackmail you. We’re 
considering you in this. We don’t intend to 
go ahead and print a lot of stuff. Yes, I 
know all about the libel laws. What I sug- 
gest is this: Suppose we come down there 
with this man? You—Mr. Danton’s there, 
is he? Let them confront each other. 
Apply a’ few unofficial tests—ask them 
some questions—see what happens. No 
harm in that, is there? Yes? Yes, I know 
you’re a busy man, but this is important. 
All right, ask him.” 

He looked up at Perry. 

‘‘Ammidown’s going to ask Mr. —— 
He’s going to ask the man down there.” 
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Perry nodded cheerfully. 

“‘T call the other chap P. D. Q.,’’ he sug- 
gested. ‘‘He’s a fast worker, you know. 
Call him P. D. Q. and call me P. D. Saves 
confusion.” 

The editor said into the telephone, ‘‘ All 
right! Allright! Good! We’ll be down— 
one o’clock,”’ and dropped the receiver into 
place and got up and said casually: ‘‘We’ll 
go down there at one o’clock. I’m going 
myself. This may bea bigstory. You stick 
round the office.” 

Perry nodded. 

“Give me something to do,” 
“This game appeals to me.” 

The editor laughed. 

“All right, we’ll make a newspaper man 
out of you yet. Ever do any writing?” 

‘‘Not when I could help it.”’ - 

“That’s good! Then you’ve got nothing 
to forget. Only one thing about writing 
for us—make it simple—plain, so anyone 
that can read at all will understand. I'll 
give you something to try.” 

He turned away with that abstracted air 
which Perry was beginning to recognize as 
habitual to the man, and Perry saw him 
plunge into the heap of papers and clippings 
on his desk again. 


he said. 


XI 


ERRY and Daly and the editor—he 

looked like a different man without the 
eye shade—reached Theron Ammidown’s 
office promptly at one o’clock. Daly was 
excited, Rickard was interested and Perry 
was looking forward with some confident 
amusement to what was about to happen. 
He was a little sorry for P. D. Q. 

The girl at the switehboard looked at 
Perry when he came into the hall that 
served the Ammidown suite of offices as a 
waiting room with a lively curiosity. She 
told them that Ammidown and Mr. Danton 
were at lunch and would be in directly and 
she bade them go into a room which she 
indicated, and wait. They did so. The room 
was large, well-lighted, with a long table 
down the center, chairs against the walls 
and a desk in one corner. There was a tele- 
phone on this desk. Perry knew the room 
well.. Ammidown had been accustomed to 
keep him waiting here when Perry’s oc- 
casional calls at the office found the lawyer 
otherwise engaged. 

The three men had no more than chosen 
chairs when Mr. Ammidown appeared in 
the doorway and looked from one of them 
to the other with a cold, hard eye. Perry 
got up at once and went toward him, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“This thing needn’t go any further, do 
you think so, sir?” he suggested. ‘‘You 
can’t help knowing me.” 

Ammidown considered Perry, but he 
seemed not to be aware of Perry’s hand. 

“You are like, in a rascally sort of way,” 
he agreed, ‘‘but you’ve an ugly look about 
you, a villainous look.” 

““That’s this eye,” Perry protested, laugh- 
ing. “‘When it fades a bit you'll see ss 

Just then another man came in the door 
and Ammidown turned and Perry saw that 
this other man was P. D. Q. He was suffi- 
ciently interested to stand still and consider 
the impostor. And P. D. Q. took advantage 
of this stillness to say cheerfully: ‘‘You’re 
the fellow, eh? Do I really look like that, 
Mr. Ammidown?”’ 

Ammidown said petulantly: ‘‘Of course 
not, Perry,,my boy! But we’ve got to 
humor these people. We’re under the ne- 
cessity of convincing the press, you under- 
stand.” 

P. D. Q. laughed and said: ‘‘Surely! He 
doesn’t look crazy either.” He said to 
Perry: “‘ You know, old man, my motto is 
audacity—in a way, but I’ve never carried 
it to such lengths as this. I’m inclined to 
think you’d live up to the family battle 
cry even better than I.” 

““Why do you call—what do you mean 
by the family battle cry?” Perry asked. 
“That’s a new one on me.” 

P. D. Q. nodded. 

“No doubt. You can’t have gone over- 
deep into the details, of course, though I 
suppose you know enough to make a bit of 
a bluff. I referred to the line I had en- 
graved on our coat of arms—‘ Toujours 
de l’Audace.’ Namesake of mine coined 
the phrase and I was always rather fond 
Of it ; 

Perry laughed. 

“T’d like to shake hands with you, 
P. D. Q.,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You know, I’ve 
no ill feeling in this matter. You’re nervy 
and you’re game.” 

Ammidown interrupted impatiently. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Beans days of “miracles”? have never passed. 
Never was the world so filled with miracles 
as it is today—the miracle of the faucet which 
brings us water from miles away —the miracle 
of the gas flame by which we cook without the 
discomforts of old-time methods—the miracle 
of the telephone. 

Consider, for a moment, the amazing miracle 


of canned foods. 


The well-known can of corn or peas or to- 
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matoes on your pantry shelf fairly bristles with 
romance —what a thrilling story it could tell! 

That can of corn, let us say, represents a cross 
section of some state famous for the surpassing 
quality of its corn crop. 

This can of pineapple is reminiscent of soft and 
balmy atmosphere and sunny skies, 

Only a little while ago these salmon, which 
are such a delight to appetite, were in their native 
element, leaping the falls of a northern river. 
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Hereareasparagus—fruit— cision on his shelves. 
beans—peas—corn—tomatoes, 


etc., each from that part of 


They 
have come from many different 


Do you know what is being Dorie 

Washington to Safequiidgps— 
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regions—yet at last they meet 
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the country where climatic 
conditions, or conditions of 
the soil, produce the finest 
varieties and consequently 
have caused canneries to be 
there established. 

And so it goes. 
ning industry covers the map 
of the United States, drawing 
upon practically every region 
of the country for its product. 

Fresh from its native 
habitat the product enters 
the canning factory. 


The can- 


Take canned vegetables. 
The canning companies make 


annual contracts with farmers for their yearly yield 
of marketable vegetables grown close to the canneries. 
The contracts frequently are signed long before the 


seed is put in the ground, 


As soon as the seed is planted the canners send out 


representatives, known as field-men. 
Each field-man watches the progress 
of the crop within a given area, and 
offers personal advice to each farmer 
in his territory as to when it should 
be harvested. 

Once in the cannery the product 
is handled almost wholly by ma- 
chinery—ingenious machinery 
which works far faster and more 
efficiently than human hands—and 
never gets tired. The work is watched 
at each stage of its progress. Finally 
the canned food is sent out to perform 
its useful mission in the world of men. 

The next time you visit the gro- 
cer, glance with new interest at the 
canned foods standing in prim pre- 
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A staff of scientists in the laboratories of the 

National Canners Association, Washington, 

D. C., labors incessantly on the scientific 

preservation of canned food through perfect 

sterilization. New problems making for perfection 4re continually 
being solved. The achievement of the present container also can be 
largely credited to the labor of these scientists. Data are exchanged 
with other scientists everywhere. The latest findings are com- 
municated to thousands of canneries, and “The Miracle on your 
Table”’—delicious, nourishing food, from every part of the country 
becomes, thanks to science, an accomplished fact. : 


on common ground, the gro- 
cer’s shelf and then your table. 

Not long ago canned foods 
were regarded as delicacies, 
far beyond the reach of every- 
day pocketbooks. 

The vast development of 
the canning industry has 
changed all this. The humblest 
tamily now revels in Colum- 
bia River or Alaskan salmon 
and blithely orders beans that 
were grown and packed a 
dozen states away. The whole 


Washington, 


DaxeG:, 


National Canners Association, 


country is a great recruiting 
ground for canned foods. 

is the headquarters of the 
whose research lab- 


oratories are there located. Questions of great mo- 


ment to the canning industry are there threshed out. 


How France has Contributed to 
Todays... 
Diane. et 


NICHOLAS 
APPERT 


Thank France for the offer by her 
Government, some one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, of 12,000 francs 
as a prize for a method of preserving 
foods for use by her army and navy. 
Nicholas Appert won the prize after 
fifteen years’ experiment (the wars of A 

the great Napoleon constantly emphesizing the need 
for success), and thus laid the foundation of today’s 
mighty industry. Commercial canning started in 
America one hundred years ago and was immensely ac- 
celerated by the Civil War. Now it is a $200,000,000 
industry. The United States produces and consumes 
more canned food than any other country in the world. 
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Dr. W. D. Bigelow, assisted by a group of scientists, 


investigates problems bearing on 
the scientific aspects of the canning 
industry. 

The results of these investigations 
are made known to members of 
the Association—about 1140 of the 
principal canning establishments of 
the country, many with research 
laboratories of their own. 

The work of the Association is of 
the utmost importance to every 
housewife in the land. Bear this in 
mind, the next time you call your 
grocer on that modern miracle, the 
telephone, and ask him to include 
in your next order, that other modern 
miracle,a can of vegetables,fruit,milk, 
soup, meat or fish, as the case may be. 


THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


cA nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all vari- 


eties of hermetically sealed canned foods which have been sterilized by heat. 
neither produces, buys, nor sells. Its purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of 
the industry and. the public, the best canned foods that scientific knowledge and 


human skill can produce. 
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(Continued from Page 109) 

“Ts all this necessary, gentlemen? I 
appeal to you!” He looked toward Daly 
and the editor. “‘Is there any more than a 
passing resemblance between this impostor 
and Mr. Danton?” 

The editor considered Perry and P. D. Q. 
and said soberly: ‘‘There’s more than that, 
but there’s a difference too. Our man is 
darker—sunburned a bit except where his 
beard was. That eye makes him look dark. 
Hair’s same color—about the same. But 
our man’s heavier, huskier—I’d back him 
in a fight.” 

““May I remind you that this is not a 
fight? You’re hardly proposing a bout of 
fisticuffs,”” Ammidown interjected. 

“Hardly,” Rickard agreed. ‘I’m sug- 
gesting you ask them some questions that 
only the right man could answer. That 
ought to settle the thing.” 

“Bxactly,” said Perry, and P. D. Q. 
echoed: ‘‘Exactly—to be sure!” 

“T’d like to ask a question myself,’ 
Perry exclaimed. ‘‘I’d like to ask you, 
P. D. Q. ——” 

The editor interposed. 

“No good,’’ he said. ‘Of course either 
one of you can ask something to stump the 
other. Let Mr. Ammidown ask some ques- 
tions that only the right Perry Danton 
could know. That should help us along.” 

Ammidown said: ‘‘Very well, we will 
be brief.” He looked at Perry. “Young 
man a4 

“That’s hardly the way to do it,” the 
editor objected again. ‘‘Thing to do is get 
paper and pencil. Ask them questions. 
Let each one write the answer. Compare 
the answers. That’s fairer to both of them.” 

P. D. Q. sat down at the end of the 
table. ‘‘ All right,’”’ he agreed, “‘fetch your 
paper. I’ll use a pen.” 

‘“‘T’ve paper,” said Daly, and pulled out 
the folded hunk of copy paper which a 
reporter usually carries. Perry took a seat 
at the end of the table away from P. D. Q. 
Daly divided the paper between them. 

Ammidown watched these preparations 
with a dour eye and asked harshly when 
they were done: ‘‘Are you ready?” 

“‘Shoot!’’ said Perry, and P. D. Q. added: 
““When you are, sir.” 

“By the way,” Perry suggested, ‘‘one 
stipulation. I was kidnaped on the fif- 
teenth of May. Since then P. D. Q. has 
been in my shoes. As to matters which 
happened since then he knows more than 
I do. I would suggest that the questions 
be confined to—events that preceded my— 
unavoidable absence.” 

“Any old time at all suits me, sir,” said 
BD: Q: 

Ammidown tilted back in his chair and 
put the tips of his fingers together. His 
eyes surveyed the ceiling. 

“Perry,” he said, ‘‘some time in April 
we had a talk about the advisability of— 
about what should be done with certain 
securities. What were these securities?” 

P. D. Q. started to write. Perry said 
aloud: ‘‘New Haven.” 

Ammidown looked at him in some sur- 
prise and P. D. Q. said: ‘“‘Just what I was 
about to write.” 

The lawyer said sternly to Perry: ‘‘For 
your own good you would do well to observe 
the conditions under which we are pro- 
ceeding.” 

Perry laughed. 

“All right, sir,’’ he agreed. ‘‘The whole 
thing strikes me as fidiculous—that’s all.” 

Ammidown cleared his throat. 

“That is my impression,’ he agreed. 
“However, we will proceed. What was the 
nature of those securities?” 

The two men wrote. Daly stepped to 
Perry’s side to see what he had written and 
Ammidown looked at the editor and said: 
pawil you read what Mr. Danton has writ- 
ten?” 

Rickard started toward Perry and Am- 
midown exclaimed, ‘‘I said ‘Mr. Danton,’” 
and the editor grinned, turned and went to 
P. D. Q.’s side. 

“*Bonds,’”’ he read. 

Ammidown looked at Daly. 

“What has that gentleman written?” 

“*Bonds,’” said Daly. 

Ammidown nodded. 

““A guess,”” he commented. 
this: What did we decide in that matter?’’ 
Perry and P. D. Q. wrote, each a few words. 
Ammidown looked toward the editor, who 
read: “‘‘To sell.’”’ 

Daly read over Perry’s shoulder: ‘‘We 
agreed they should be sold.’”’ 

Ammidown looked a little startled. 

“No one but Perry Danton could know 
that,’”’ he exclaimed. There was a little 
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silence, then Daly said: ‘‘They both know 
it. Must be two Perrys.” 

Perry said: ‘‘See here, Mr. Ammidown, 
this man Has been with you constantly for 
a month. He has had many opportunities 
to pick up this information. Try to remem- 
ber something which you are sure you have 
not mentioned to him. That is to say 
which you are sure you have not mentioned 
during the last month, yet which the real 
Perry knew before the fifteenth of May.” 

Ammidown frowned at Perry, but he 
considered for a little, then asked: ‘‘Who 
called on me in my office on the afternoon 
of the first of May, when I was alone with 
Mr. Danton?” 

Both men wrote and it appeared a mo- 
ment later that both men had written the 
same name. P. D. Q. laughed at that. 

““Neck and neck, sir,” he said cheerfully. 
“This chap has prepared a careful case.” 

Perry said: ‘See here, let someone else 
ask the questions.” 

Ammidown hesitated. 

“‘T’ve no objection,” he said slowly. “‘T’ll 
confess I am surprised.” 

“Call my valet—call Hasket on the tele- 
phone,” Perry suggested. ‘Tell him to 
think back—tell you a couple of things to 
ask. He ought to know something ay 

P. D. Q. laughed. 

“T’ll call him,” he agreed. “‘Hasket is a 
mystery hound. Hespends all his evenings 
over the most curious tales. He’ll enjoy 
the experience.”’ He started for the tele- 
phone, which stood on the desk in the 
corner, but Daly stood up to intercept him, 
and Ammidown said: ‘‘I’ll have the oper- 
ator get Hasket and I’ll talk to him myself. 
This matter needs sifting.” 

He stepped to the door and spoke to the 
girl outside. As he reéntered the room the 
editor spoke. 

“We're overlooking an easy bet,’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘Why not compare their hand- 
writing?” 

P. D. Q. laughed. 

“Of course,” he agreed. ‘‘We should 
have thought of that,” and he scribbled on 
the paper before him and slid the sheet 
across the table to Ammidown. The lawyer 
glanced at it. 

“That’s Perry Danton’s signature, of 
course,” he said. ‘‘That’s enough for me. 
J had forgotten—so simple a thing.” 

Perry said: ‘‘Wait a minute! My hand- 
writing has changed a bit because I broke 
a couple of knuckles on a man’s skull, 
but a 

He too wrote. Ammidown studied the 
result and he frowned. 

“Tt’s a good imitation,” he said; ‘‘ob- 
viously a forgery.” His face reddened a 
little angrily. ‘‘Best not write this name 
on the wrong bit of paper, young man.” 

Perry laughed. 

““T ——” he said, but the telephonerang, 
interrupting him, and Daly,who wasnearest, 
answered. 

“Tt’s Hasket,’’ he told the others. 

“No matter,’’ said Ammidown. 
don’t need him now.” 

Perry got up quickly. 

“Wait a minute!”’ he exclaimed. “I 
don’t propose to have this thing end here. 
It’s sufficiently important to have a thor- 
ough test. Tell him the situation, Daly. 
Ask him to give you a couple of questions.” 

Ammidown said angrily: “ You will a 

Perry whirled on him. 

“Wait!” he cried. ‘‘I’m a good-natured 
young fellow, Mr. Ammidown, as you 
know; but you also know that when I start 
anything I finishit. Let’s see what Hasket 
has to say.” 

Daly was already explaining to Hasket. 
They waited, listening. After afew minutes 
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Daly turned to them, the receiver still at 
his ear. 

‘“‘He’s trying to think of something,” he 
explained. Then turned quickly to the in- 
strument again, listening. ‘‘ Hold the line,” 
he said, and faced the men in the room. 

“Hasket wants you to tell him what was 
the original salary figure for which he came 
to work for you,”’ he said. 

Perry laughed. 

“There!” he cried. ‘‘ Fifteen dollars!” 

P. D. Q. shook his head. 

“Bad guess, my friend. It was twenty.” 

“See what Hasket says?’ Perry de- 
manded, and Daly turned to the telephone 
and asked: ‘‘What’s the answer, Hasket?”’ 
He listened an instant and turned to them. 
“He says it was twenty,” he told them. 

“4 Perry cried, “‘What’s that? Hasket— 
e o” 

The editor cut in. 

“Tell him to ask another, Daly.” 

And Daly devoted himself to the tele- 
phone for a moment, then swung toward 
them again. } 

“What happened toyour heather-mixture 
tie?” he asked, grinning. 3 

Perry looked blankly at him. me 

“Tie? I never had a heather mixture.” 

P. D. Q. interrupted. 

“Tt stuck in my collar one night and I 
lost my temper and tore it in half,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘Hasket was much amused at the 
incident.” 

Daly hesitated, then spoke into the tele- 
phone and a moment later he nodded. 

“That’s right,” he told them. 

Perry was on his feet. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Hasket is 
evidently involved in this piece of chicanery. 
But there’s one person—call up Miss Ca- 
milla Hoyt. Tell her He 

Ammidown looked at P. D. Q. 

“Perry,” he said, ‘‘it seems to me we 
have been more than patient.” 

“Oh, let’s satisfy him,’”’ said P. D. Q. 
cheerfully. “Go ahead and call Miss Hoyt 
if you like.’’ 

Daly, at the telephone, said, ‘Thanks, 
Hasket. G’By,’’ and hung up the receiver 
and ran through the pages of the telephone 
book beside him and called Camilla’s num- 
ber. While they waited P. D. Q. lighted a 
cigarette. Perry watched Daly. Ammi- 
down twisted a bit of paper between his 
fingers with short angry movements. The 
editor watched P. D.Q. Daly got Camilla 
on the wire and explained the situation to 
her. Camilla laughed. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “I know. The 
man came out here yesterday—a sort of a 
tramp.” 

“Can you suggest a question or two?” 
Daly asked. 

“Let me think,’ Camilla murmured, and 
Daly waited, with a glance toward the 
others. After a moment, listening, he told 
them: ‘‘She wants to know what you had 
for lunch the day you lunched with her in 
the English room—fifteenth of March, she 
says it was.” 

P. D. Q. smiled and looked at Perry with 
a certain triumph in his eyes and wrote 
something on the paper before him. Perry’s 
thoughts were whirling in a panicky way. 
The fifteenth of March—that was the day 
Camilla had always claimed that he lunched 
with her. 

He knew differently. Their argument had 
impressed the date on his mind. He wished 
devoutly that they had discussed in these 
arguments the viands that comprised the 
disputed luncheon. 

They were looking at him, waiting for 
him to write. He said slowly: “I didn’t 


lunch with her that day. She’s mistaken.” 
P. D. Q. laughed. 
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“Now there’s a point of difference,” }, 
suggested, “for I did lunch with her tha 
day. Here is our bill of fare.” 

Ammidown took the slip of papep) 
glanced at it, handed it to the editor, Th, 
editor took it to Daly. 

“See what she says,” he told the re 
porter, and Daly asked: “Just what dic! 
you have, Miss Hoyt?” 

They watched him as he listened, Afte| 
a moment he nodded. 

“This is right,” he said, and tossed thy 
paper on the desk before him. 

Ammidown got up, started to speak, by 
Daly held up his hand. They stood gti]! 
while he listened to Camilla. After a mo. 
ment he turned toward them, grinning qj) 
Perry and P. D. Q. Bai 

“She wants to know,” he announced 
‘whether she and Mr. Perry Danton ap)’ 
engaged.” 

Perry looked at P. D. Q. and P. D, @) 
looked at Perry—and chuckled. Then sti] 
chuckling he wrote a word upon the pape) 
before him and covered it with his hand, | 

Perry felt as cold as ice. He could ge' 
the double triumph in P. D. Q.’s eyes. Hi 
remembered how Camilla had defende;' 
Perry Danton—the new Perry Danton— 
when he spoke with her yesterday. Hi 
remembered the light in her eyes, thi 
warmth in her tones—and his heart wa; 
sore. She and P. D. Q. 

He wrote despairingly on the paper be 
fore him, ‘‘Yes.’’ And the editor took hij 
paper and P. D. Q.’s and glanced at on’ 
and then the other. 

“This ought to settle it, Mr. Ammi| 
down,” he said. “‘My man says ‘Yes,’ 
Your man says ‘No.’” | 

Perry’s heart leaped. Daly was asking| 
“What is the answer, Miss Hoyt?” 

“The answer is ‘No,’” said Camilla, | 

Perry was not quite sure what happene(| 
in the moments immediately following. Hi 
was conscious that he had lost, that he wa) 
defeated, that Ammidown was threatenin, | 
him with arrest and ordering him out, bu | 
he didn’t care. He felt that nothing coul | 
worry him now—now that he knew P. D.Q' 
was not engaged to Camilla. , 

He went along the hall, Daly on one sid) 
and the editor on the other, and he walkers | 
on air. In the street they stopped as thoug] | 
by mutual consent. Perry looked at then | 
and grinned. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose you're con | 
vinced I’m a damned liar.” 

Daly cried, ‘‘No, sir, by golly!” | 

And the editor added: ‘I’m conyineg 
you're telling the truth. I was watchin| 
the other fellow’s eyes.” f 

Perry’s own eyes, for sheer thankfulnes | 
that someone believed in him, miste 
thickly. He had kept a cheerful front, :) 
smile on his lips, but the situation wa 
enough to worry even a cheerful man. H 
gripped the editor’s hand. | 

“We'll get that guy,’ Rickard promised | 
“But it’ll take time. Meantime you've go | 
a job with us. You can live, anyway.” | 

“You're on!” said Perry. | 

He left them a little later and he was 
a decidedly cheerful frame of mind. It wa) 
true that P. D. Q. sat in the driver’s seat| 
had things his own way, could draw check’ 
against Perry’s bank account and abscon(| 
with Perry’s securities. But P. D. Q. wa’ 
not engaged to Camilla! And Perry kney) 
quite devoutly that he would not mini 
losing other things so long as he did no} 
lose Camilla. He had no notion of losin; 
her. She might be fond of P. D. Q. now’ 
but she should be fond of him, Perry, toa 
She had liked him before; she would lik| 
him all the more, now that he was a work 
ing man—a reporter. 4 

He tramped more or less aimlessly fron, 
midafternoon till close to six o’clock. Hi 
was thinking, probing for a weak spot 1) 

. D. Q.’s armor, wondering what his nex| 
step should be. At’about ten minutes 0) 
six he happened to be traversing one of thi 
diagonal paths through the Common. Hi) 
was not even conscious of his own Sul 
roundings. et 

Someone touched him on the shoulde’ 
and said cheerfully: ‘“‘How are you, nor 
old man?” 

Perry turned and grinned. The man whi 
had spoken to him was P. D. Q. al 

Hesaidamiably: “ Helloyourself! What) 
up? Are you on my trail?” | 

“Just happened to catch up with you, | 
yD: Q. assured him. “But I’m glad. 

re ye 

“Why?” Perry asked. | 

“Because I want to talk with you,” salt 
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eyment had failed to notify us that the 
12 of diplomatic relations implied the 
ning of warlike operations constituted 
every lame excuse for having mis- 
¢ the situation and stayed the hand 
h responsible authority at the front, 
ey having helped to create the condi- 
;vyhich rendered the surprise attack 
ufleet possible. It would not, indeed, 
» quired superhuman sagacity to pene- 
sae obvious intention of the Japanese 
s us the first blow, a blow whose suc- 
ys of supreme importance to them but 
de rendered possible only by surprise. 
itter reproaches heaped on Count 
sorf in this connection were hardly 
efair considering that after all no 
« being can give more than there is 
+. It has been the cruel 
cour unfortunate country 
, this occasion, as well as 
» moment of the supreme 
<n her history, at the ap- 
« of the catastrophe of the 
| War, when clear insight 
ietual conditions and 
saanlike prevision of the 
r alone could have saved 
cuntry from disaster and 
,1e headship of our foreign 
yment should have -been 
i purblind incompetence 
ympous self-sufficiency. 
ave dwelt at such length 
} subject of the night at- 
-n Port Arthur it is be- 
<its success by crippling 
{et deprived us from the 
« of the use of a most im- 
<t arm of defense as well 
fffense, and thereby prac- 
} determined the issue of 
ompaign. 
fse and similar painful 
dons I kept constantly 
Jing in my mind while pac- 
ie deck of the good ship 
r during our long voyage 
jope. There was only one 
jeration which seemed to 
olace to a mind haunted 
te gravest apprehensions 
lissia’s future, and it was 


ir since the division of the 
2 Powers of Continental 
¢e into two irreconcilably 
? camps had been com- 
¢ I had felt convinced that 
(tbreak of a general Euro- 
qvar could only be a ques- 
ff time, and that such a 
ould mean in every sense 
¢astrophe for Russia, for 
‘is to which I shall refer in 
ter chapter of these remi- 
éces. It seemed to me that 
uwaged on the extreme con- 
=f the empire and mainly 
t2 territory of a neighbor- 
site would be in the nature 
plonial war, and whatever 
| be its outcome it could 
¢ profoundly affect the des- 
¢of the country as would a 
\rous war in Europe. It 
|, however, entail sacrifices 
»od and treasure of such 
situde as to cause—at least 
ight so then—our govern- 
ito realize the necessity of 
jing the danger of being 
11 into the ever-threatening 
urophe of a general Euro- 
iwar and consequently to 
irehend the folly of per- 
iz in a line of policy which 


intention. I mention this insignificant inci- 
dent merely because it was symptomatic of 
the spirit in which the Japanese. Govern- 
ment intended to carry on the war. This 
spirit was also reflected in the behavior of 
the people toward the head of our ecclesi- 
astical mission, Archbishop Nicholas, who 
had elected to stay behind in order to 
minister to the spiritual needs of his numer- 
ous flock of Japanese orthodox Christians. 
Barring the first few days, when excitement 
was running high and he was requested not 
to leave the compound of the mission— 
which with the orthodox cathedral occu- 
pied a site on a hill, so to speak, dominating 
the town—he was all during the war able 
to move about freely without ever being 
molested in any way; nor was the teaching 


and we were much interested in visiting the 
foreign concessions as well as the over- 
crowded Chinese quarter with its teeming 
population, having found security of life 
and property under the friendly shelter of 
the foreign-governed settlements. 

On the day we left Shanghai the French 
cruiser Pascal had arrived from Chemulpo, 
having on board the captain and most of 
the surviving officers and crew of the 
Variag, and I had an opportunity to hear 
from the survivors’ lips the tragie story 
of their heroic battle with a whole Japanese 
squadron. 

Our next port of call was Hong-Kong, 
where Admiral Howe, commander in chief 
of the British fleet in Far Eastern waters, 
came on board the Yarra to see me and to 


On landing we were met by one of the 
governor’s A. D. C.’s, who welcomed us in 
the name of his chief and transmitted the 
latter’s invitation to luncheon at his resi- 
dence, known as the Palais du Petit Gouy- 
ernement. Healsotoldus that the governor 
general, who happened to be in residence at 
Hanoi, had given orders that we should all 
be put up at his palace, known as the 
Palais du Grand Gouvernement, which 
turned out to be a perfect palace in fairy- 
land, a veritable ‘‘palais des mille et une 
nuits,” surrounded by a wonderful tropical 
garden. We were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the distinguished governor and 
his charming wife, and were shown by 
everyone with whom we came in contact 
that exquisite courtesy the French know 

so well how to bestow on their 
guests. 


a | Having left Saigon and after 
a short stop at Singapore we 
crossed the Indian Ocean, 
bound for Colombo, Ceylon. I 
do not know of anything more 
fascinating and dreamily rest- 
ful than a sea voyage in the 
tropics in the proper season, 
when the sky is always cloud- 
less and the ocean as calm as 
a mill pond. Male passengers 
are allowed on deck in pyjamas 
in the mornings until eight 
bells, and nothing in the world 
can equal the delicious sensa- 
tion of luxurious ease one expe- 
riences when, after’a refreshing 
shower bath, stretched out on 
| a comfortable deck chair, one 
sips one’s morning coffee watch- 
ing Old Sol slowly emerging 
from the eternal ocean and fill- 
ing the universe with his radi- 
ant glory. 

I remember how one after- 
noon in midocean my wife, en- 
tering her stateroom, which was 
on the lower deck, found on the 
carpet, wriggling in agony, a 
good-sized flying fish which had 
jumped. through the porthole, 
which was not very high aboye 
the water line, the steamer be- 
ing arather small one. Wehad 
the cruelty to have the jumpy 
creature fried for dinner, and 
found it quite a palatable 
morsel. 

On arrival at Colombo we 
were met by the Russian colony 
minus the consul, who for some 
reason seemed to be not on 
speaking terms with his com- 
patriots. The whole colony con- 
sisted of the representative of 
the firm of the Brothers Pop- 
off, multimillionaire tea mer- 
chants of Moscow, and his staff 
of twelve clerks, all hailing 
from Moscow with the excep- 
tion of one, who was a Russian- 
Englishman. They asked me to 
lunch with them in their mess- 
room in the firm’s fine bunga- 
low, while my family and the 
rest of our party went to lunch 
at the famous Galle Face Hotel 
on the seashore some way out 
of town. My amiable hosts 
gave me some interesting infor- 
mation regarding the trade in 
Ceylon tea for the Russian mar- 
ket, which of late had grown to 
very large dimensions indeed. 
So this is where some at least 
of the celebrated Russian “‘car- 
avan”’ tea comes from. This 


] lead to no other result 
0 bring it aboutin the end. 
ver this lengthy digression 
lrief allusion to questions of the utmost 
‘ty, which I shall endeavor to treat ex- 
Lively later on, it is high time to resume 
aread of my narrative. 

!. sailed, or rather steamed out of 
hama Harbor on the morning follow- 
ar installation on board the Yarra and 
(ed Kobe in the afternoon of the next 
) As soon as we had come to anchor an 
@l of the local prefecture came on 
11 with a message from the governor to 
fect that he had been ordered to place 
arriage at my disposal in case I should 
; to take a drive-on shore with my 
fy; an offer which I, of course, declined 
cept, with thanks for the courteous 
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of the Russian language in his mission 
school interfered with. He also was per- 
mitted to visit from time to time the vari- 
ous camps where prisoners of war were 
interned, and to bring them, with the 
assistance of some orthodox Japanese 
priests, the consolations of their faith. 
Having taken on board our consuls and 
their families and the staffs of our consu- 
lates at Kobe and Nagasaki we proceeded 
to Shanghai, where the Yarra was detained 
for two days, which we spent on shore, 
being offered the hospitality of the Russo- 
Chinese bank in their fine building on the 
water front. This was our first and I dare 
say last visit to the Paris of the Far East, 


express his warm sympathy on account of 
the brave fight our sailors had put up 
against overwhelming odds at Chemulpo. 
Our party was now slightly reduced in 
numbers as we had to leave behind, at 
Shanghai, Prince Koudacheff, who had 
been transferred as first secretary to the 
legation at Peking; and Colonel Samoyloff 
and Captain Roussin, who had both been 
ordered to join the viceroy’s staff at Port 
Arthur. 

Still we were numerous enough when 
we arrived for a two days’ stay at Saigon, 
the capital of French Indo-China and at 
the same time of the province of Cochin 
China. 


seems to be in a line with the 
ease of our favorite “Dutch her- 
rings,’’ which, it appears, are 
caught by Norwegian fishermen somewhat 
near the coast of Scotland, and are said to 
be unknown in Holland. 

After luncheon I went to join our party 
at the Galle Face Hotel, where I found a 
novel sport being indulged in by some hotel 
guests, which consisted in buying from a 
local fisherman a quantity of oysters on the 
gambling chance of finding some of them 
inhabited by pearls, the oysters being then 
and there opened in the presence of the 
purchaser, and if found empty thrown 
away on a big heap of oyster shells back of 
the hotel, which emitted a perfume that 
had nothing in common with ylang-ylang. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
nthere we took the traditional sight- 
n drive to the cinnamon gardens, and 
1 way back to town we came across a 
of stark-naked little Singhalese boys, 
ry some time kept running by the side 
y carriages chanting in the drollest 
jle way, “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
_in expectation of the probably usual 
st of charitable pennies, 
iPort Said, our last port of call, we 
« company with a charming friend, a 
. Greek lady whom we had known at 
es and who had accompanied us to 
jas our guest. In the Mediterranean 
et with some rather rough weather, 
e reached Marseilles safely without 
iz experienced the violence uf a mis- 
at most inhospitable wind said to be 
ag frequently in that neighborhood. 
we were slowly approaching the quay 
: we were to make fast I was standing 
» bridge and looking at the crowd of 
=, watching the arrival of the steamer, 
he captain pointed out to me a group 
ilishly dressed gentlemen armed with 
»)oks and pencils, and said laugh- 
: ‘There are your enemies waiting 
(air prey.” 
‘ortunately, with all my sympathy 
iy future colleagues in the literary 
‘sion, of which I have now, though 
| late in the day, become a modest 
ratice, I was bound to disappoint 
; as it was, of course, impossible for 
‘ give out anything for publication 
» I had reported to my government. 
er a few days of rest in Paris we 
ithe Nord Express for St. Peters- 
: One great satisfaction was in store 
on reaching my own country. At 
ontier station I had paid for our 
‘rr with a one-hundred-ruble bill, 
he change that was brought back 
: by the waiter consisted entirely 
‘d and silver coins—a proof that 
rar had not, so far, affected the 
ity of our finances. When we were 
aching St. Petersburg, at the sta- 
of Gatshina, a friend of mine who 
ome from the imperial castle, the 
ince of the Empress Dowager, joined 
ur sleeping car and brought us the 
‘news and gossip of the capital. He 
sd me that I was in high disfavor at 
dreign Department—as I had fully 
‘ted—but told me at the same time 
(need not worry on that account, 
judge from what he had heard at 
astle the Emperor was very well 
sed toward me. Both his warning 
ais encouragernent proved to be 
ounded. 
| arrival at St. Petersburg my first 
‘was naturally to report to my chief 
hen to. apply for an audience with 
mperor. I was notified of the hour 
' the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
receive me. Count Lamsdorf met 
ith frigid courtesy and I had barely 
ime to take the offered seat when, 
e I had uttered a single word, the 
opened, a servant appeared and an- 
ced one of the foreign ambassadors— 
ntly a preconcerted arrangement. 
e count rose at once and asked to 
cused, as he could not keep an am- 
dor waiting. I replied that I would 
his disposal whenever he would find 
yyenient to send for me. He never 
ind the next time I met him was 
_ than a year later, when my ap- 
‘ment as Ambassador to the United 
‘s had been gazetted. 
very different reception awaited me 
e Winter Palace. From the moment 
| passed its threshold I felt from the 
ide of the court attendants, high and 
that the prevailing atmosphere was a 
‘sympathetic one, reflecting the mood 
disposition of the master. The Em- 
* received me in his private library— 
jame room where thirteen years later 
sreposterous Kerensky was said to have 
»lished his headquarters as ruler of the 
nies of what had been the great empire 
h he had helped to destroy and of one 
red and fifty million people he was to 
erinto thesatanic power of Bolshevism, 
war and utter ruin and. despair. 
othing could have exceeded the gra- 
sness with which His Majesty met me 
thanked me warmly for my* services. 
‘engaged. me ina conversation that 
d more than an hour, showing the 
test interest in all I had to say. As I 
‘been allowed, or rather desired, to 
‘k with perfect frankness I was given an 
yrtunity of developing freely and ex- 
‘tively in my verbal exposé all my 
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views on the state of affairs in the Far East 
and on the policy that had led up to it, 
without, of course, touching upon my dis- 
agreement with my chief and with Witte, 
but otherwise entirely in the sense in which 
I have stated them succinctly in the pre- 
ceding chapters of these reminiscences. 

When the audience had come to an end 
and the Emperor rose to dismiss me it 
occurred to me to relate to His Majesty the 
incident of the souvenir in the shape of two 
small silver vases which the Empress of 
Japan had sent to my wife after the war 
had broken out, and I said the reason why 
I ventured to mention this incident was 
that it had come to my ears that my ‘‘well- 
wishers”’ had fastened on this insignificant 
circumstance a whole legend of my having 
received from the Mikado a parting present 
of a complete dinner service in gold, of 
great value, presumably as a reward for my 
having concealed from my government the 
impending danger of war. 

The Emperor laughed heartily and said: 
“You need not worry on that account. 
Your wife did exactly right in accepting the 
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Empress’ gift. No lady could have acted 
differently. The story of the gold dinner 
service has, of course, been related to me, 
but I treat such insinuations with the con- 
tempt they deserve.” 

Such was the attitude of this all-powerful 
monarch toward one of his subjects who in 
faithfully trying to serve him and his 
country to the best of his ability had antag- 
onized some of his favorite political con- 
ceptions. A few months later I had another 
proof of his kind-hearted generosity and 
true nobility of character. As will always 
happen in case of a disastrous war public 
opinion was anxious to fasten the blame 
for its outbreak on some scapegoat, and the 
diplomacy being in a general way rather 
unpopular it was but natural that the 
particular diplomat who happened to be in 
charge of the legation at Tokio should have 
been held responsible for not having ad- 
vised the government in time of the Japa- 
nese warlike intentions. 2 
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One of my friends, whom the functions 
he then held in the service brought into 
closer contact with the imperial family 
circle, availed himself of an opportunity 


which presented itself on the occasion of a’ 


family meal at which he happened to be 
present, to mention incidentally that St. 
Petersburg society very generally accused 
me of having failed to keep the government 
duly informed of the Japanese preparations 
for war and to have warned them of the 
imminent danger of its sudden outbreak. 

Whereupon the Emperor with great 
warmth retorted: ‘‘This is quite false; he 
has always reported the truth, but what he 
wrote did not always please.” 

These imperial words did not fail to be 
known and set me right at least in the eyes 
of the great world of the capital. 

I shall not attempt to give on these pages 
even a very summary account of the events 
of the war, but I may perhaps claim some 
justification for dwelling at greater length 
on the causes which, I apprehended from 
the beginning, would determine its disas- 
trous result. 


There was in the first place the question 
of the supreme command. By virtue of the 
law creating the viceroyalty of the Far East 
the supreme command of all the armed 
forces, army as well as navy, rested with 
the viceroy. But the appointment of Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin as commander in chief of 
the army created a power which though 
nominally subordinated to that of the 
viceroy could not fail to lay claim to and 
actually realize a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, without which the functions of 
commander in chief of the army would 
indeed have become meaningless. 

There evidently had been a fundamental 
disagreement between them as to the whole 
plan of the campaign. Admiral Alexieff’s 
idea was, as I happened to know from my 
exchange of views with him during my visit 
to him in the autumn of 1903, as well as 
from information imparted to me by Colo- 
nel Samoyloff, who had joined the viceroy’s 
staff, that our chief aim should be the 
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defense at any cost of Port Arthur, and that 
therefore we should meet the expected 
Japanese onslaught at the point where it 
was most likely to come from—that is to 
say, at the Yalu River. General Kuro- 
patkin’s conception of the wisest conduct 
of the campaign was commonly believed 
to be the very opposite—the abandonment 
of Port Arthur with its garrison to its fate, 
which was to be combined with a skillfully 
devised plan of gradual fighting retreats so 
as to draw on the Japanese as far away as 
possible from their base and as far as pos- 
sible into Northern Manchuria or even 
Eastern Siberia, which would bring us 
nearer our own base, thereby strengthening 
our position and weakening theirs. 

Of course I cannot vouch for such having 
actually been his conception, though ap- 
pearances certainly seemed to indicate this 
to be the case. Ifso it could only have been 
an effect of the hypnotic influence exercised 
ever since last century over the minds of 
our strategists of the Military Academy of 
St. Petersburg by the traditions of the so- 
called patriotic war of 1812 against the 

French invasion. Field Marshal Kutu- 

soff’s plan of drawing on the, for those 

days, numerous hosts of Napoleon and 
watching their gradual thinning out 
through the necessity of holding an ever- 
lengthening line of communication with 
their base, until they were laid fast in 

Moscow, from where they were bound 

some day to begin their disastrous re- 

treat—was based on a very rational siz- 
ing up of Napoleon’s psychology as well 
as of that of his own sovereign, Alexander 

I, whereas Napoleon’s estimate of his 

great rival’s psychology was at fault 

when he felt sure that the loss of his 
ancient capital would cause him to con- 
clude peace. Nowit is plain that though 

Napoleon had a powerful albeit mistaken 

motive in pushing on as far as Moscow 

the Japanese could not have any motive 
whatever for letting themselves be drawn 
on any farther than they would deem it 
necessary in order to secure the recon- 
quest of Port Arthur and their hold on 

Korea. But whether or not this had been 

General Kuropatkin’s original concep- 

tion it was certainly being acted upon in 

the conduct of the campaign, with the 
result that from the very beginning the 

ultimate loss of Port Arthur was made a 

matter of certainty. 

Leaving aside the question of the im- 
mense difficulties growing out of the ex- 
treme remoteness of the theater of war 
from the center of the empire and the 
defective means of communication by a 
single-track railroad with a break round 
the southern shore of Lake Baikal, there 
was another circumstance that was 
bound to affect injuriously the chances 
of victory, and that was the decision to 
carry on the war mainly with reserve 
troops. Middle-aged peasants torn from 
their families, their lands and their work, 
transported to what must have seemed 
to them almost the end of the world, 
to make war in a foreign country against 
a people of whose very existence they had 
been ignorant, could hardly be expected 
to constitute a very willing, let alone 
enthusiastic and efficient fighting force. 
I am unable to say whether this fatal 
decision was due to a supercilious un- 
derestimation of the enemy’s forces and 
valor or to the reluctance of our militant 
nationalists holding sway in the War 
Department to remove from Western 
Russia the first-class troops held in readi- 
ness for the ever-expected and by some 
hoped-for war with our western neigh- 
bors or perhaps to some secret stipula- 

tion of our treaty of alliance with France 
rendering it incumbent on us to main- 
tain permanently a sufficient fighting force 
within easy reach of our western frontier. 
As a matter of fact it was only toward the 
end of the war, when peace negotiations 
had already been initiated, that two first- 
class army corps were on their way to 
Manchuria. 

General Kuropatkin himself seems to 
have been impressed with the doubtful 
morale of at least some of the troops under 
his command and with the seriousness of 
the handicap it meant in the conduct of the 
campaign. At least a distinguished staff 
officer who had been a guest of the com- 
mander in chief at dinner told me that he 
had heard him break a momentary silence 
of his dinner guests with the following 
words, pronounced in a reflective and very 
impressive tone, addressed to no one in 
particular: 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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November 17, 1919. a arti J. E, TRACY 
Mr. H. S. Firestone, 


Pres. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


During & recent conference of the National Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers, consideration was 


given to ways and means of prompt- 
ing the increased use of Motor Trucks. : 


A review of past activities by your Company along this line indi- 
Gates excellent results in the use of the slogan "Ship By Truck" cgoupled 
with the work of your "Ship By Truck” bureaus throughout the Country. 


Your "Ship By Truck". slogan and the design in which it is incorpo- 
rated are looked upon as a most apt presentation in the briefest possible 
form. The three words, “Ship By truck" constitute, in our opinion, the 
keystone of all efforts that have been made to bring favorably to the 


attention of the people of this Country-the great utility of the Motor 
Trucks 


We realize the intensive and far-reaching efforts you have put be-~ 
hind this movement. With full knowledge of the strong impression it has 
wade upon the commercial activities of this Country, we feel-the idea it 
cunveys has grown even beyond the limits of your great Company to continue 
GO Carry its message to the extent it warrants. 


For the. benefit of the industry and with a belief in the broad- 
minded policy that actuates yow Company, our Association asks you to 
publicly endow the “Ship By Truck" slogan to our Association to ba used by 
ail our members and to be recommended for use by all individuals and organ- 
izations interested in Motor Truck Transportation. 


If you find it possible to act favorably wpon this suggestion our 
Association will take upon itself the responsibility of using in the most 


effective manner the original idea developed and so ably brought into 


Yours very truly, 


ETON 
( C 


i) 


NATIONAL ASS 
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An Appreciation and 


A Dedication 


PT ‘HE letter reproduced 
here, addressed to Mr. 
Firestone, by The National 
Association of Motor Truck 
Sales Managers, indicates that 
in something over a year the 
Ship by Truck movement has 
grown from an abstract idea 
to a mighty movement of 
national import. 


States, municipalities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, good 
roads organizations, truck 
operators, the owners of truck 
express lines, the general pub- 
lic, the press, have aided to 
spread the news of the value 
of motor truck transporta- 
tion. 


Discussion has been followed 
by demonstration. 


Groups of trucks have jour- 
neyed from city to city. They 
have penetrated the rural dis- 
tricts. They have gone into 
the fields and shown their 


The Sign of Good Trucking Service: 
Manufacture — Operation — Maintenance 


ability to traverse rough 
ground with heavy loads. 


One of the most recent and 
most important aids has been 
the concentration of the full 
strength of The National 
Association of Motor Truck 
Sales Managers behind the 
Ship by Truck movement as 
evidenced by the letter from 


Mr. Tracy. 


Shoulder to shoulder with 
them will stand the Firestone 


organization to carry forward 


the Ship by Truck idea. 


Firestone men have been 
enthusiastically behind this 
movement from its first in- 
ception by the Firestone 
Company. At its factory and 
many branches Ship by Truck 
Bureaus are maintained, 
through which is cleared 
definite information for all 
interested. 


What Firestone has accom- 
plished in giving publicity to 
this idea, in collecting data 
showing the tremendous im- 
port of this movement, in 
formulating plans for making 
it more nearly universal in 
its application, has later been 
overshadowed by the whole- 
hearted backing of the busi- 
ness world and by public 
officials. 


Firestone stands ready to do 
its part. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


FIRESTONE PARK 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


AKRON, OHIO 
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(Concluded from Page 119) 

“Yes, gentlemen, in these days of popu- 
lar armies it is impossible to wage war 
successfully when the people will have none 
opat,’ 

Besides injecting into our active army an 
element of doubtful value the mobilization 
of the reserves produced among the peas- 
antry widespread discontent, which our 
deluded revolutionary parties, ever on the 
watch for a chance to work for the ruin of 
their country, were not slow to exploit in 
fomenting serious agrarian troubles. There 
were no popular elements capable of coun- 
teracting their nefarious propaganda. 

The Intelligentzia were almost unani- 
mously opposed to the war, and remember- 
ing the salutary effect our defeat in the 
Crimean War had had in preparing the way 
for the liberation of the serfs were rather 
expectant if not openly hopeful of a new 
defeat, this time in a far-away colonial war, 
in the belief that it would lead to liberal 
reforms in a constitutional sense... Such 
was also the attitude of the liberal press, as 
far, of course, as compatible with the pru- 
dent reserve imposed by a rigorous censor- 
ship. The few jingo papers, such as the 
Novyoe Vremia, were doing their level best, 
with little success, in trying to propagate 
warlike feeling. In one respect they did a 
world of harm. That was in lending their 
columns to and in supporting a hysterical 
agitation started by a professor of the naval 
academy, with the object of causing the 
dispatch to the Far Hast of almost the 
whole of what was left of the Baltic fleet. 
In the eyes of anyone acquainted with 
the condition of that fleet and capable of 
comprehending the state it would be in 
after several months of navigation round 
the Cape of Good Hope, through the Indian 
Ocean and the China Sea, and the chance 
it would have, not of victory, but simply of 
escape if in that state it should have to 
meet in battle the Japanese fleet, this agi- 
tation could only be considered as simply 
criminal, because it meant the sending to 
certain destruction of the pitiable remnant 
of our navy and to certain death of thou- 
sands of brave men who went unflinch- 
ingly to meet their doom, without even a 
ghost of a chance of thereby redeeming the 
fortunes of the campaign. 

As soon as it became known that the 
sending of the fleet to the Far East had 
been definitely determined upon rumors 
began to spread about the Japanese intend- 
ing to attack the fleet with torpedo boats 
somewhere before it would even have left 
European waters. The consequence was 
that agents of the secret police were 
intrusted with the task of watching 
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thanks presumably to the moderating in- 
fluence of King Edward, found its solution 
in an agreement to submit the case to an in- 
ternational commission for investigation of 
the facts with a view to the punishment 
of any parties who should be found to have 
been responsible. 

This commission, composed of a British, 
a French, an American and a Russian 
admiral with a fifth elected by them— 
Admiral Spaun, of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy—met at Paris in February of the 
following year, and by a majority report 
held Admiral Rozhestvensky, the com- 
mander in chief of the fleet, responsible for 
the firing, which was not justifiable as there 
had not been any torpedo boats among the 
trawlers or anywhere near, but at the same 
time absolved him and his squadron from 
discredit either to their ‘military quali- 
ties” or their “humanity.”’ This finding 
was mainly due to the conciliatory attitude 
of the British member of the commission. 

In the meantime the ill-fated fleet, which 
so nearly had embroiled us with Great 
Britain, was pursuing its necessarily slow 
progress and had reached Madagascar 
when an event occurred which should have 
furnished an occasion for canceling. the 
entire expedition, and indeed for initiating 
peace negotiations. I mean the fall of Port 
Arthur, The defense of the fortress having 
failed, its reconquest could not under exist- 
ing conditions be made the object of a con- 
tinuation of this most unpopular war. "It 
would therefore obviously have been the 
part of wisdom to begin to think’ of peace 
while our fleet on its way to Japan still 
represented a certain potential force not to 
be considered a quite negligible quantity. 
Moreover interior political conditions were 
certainly not reassuring. Discontent with 
the prevailing reactionary régime was wide- 
spread among the educated classes. The 
great majority of the Intelligentzia had 
been from the beginning opposed to the 
war; its deplorable conduct, the repeated 
defeats of our armies, were not contributing 
to raise their spirits; they seemed hardly 
to care for the result of the war. The re- 
mainder was divided between the noisy 
sham patriotism of those who insisted on 
our fleet being sent to its doom, and the 
total absence of patriotism of those who 
almost openly hoped for defeat, upon which 
they seemed to look as upon the defeat 
of the régime and not at all as the defeat 
of their own country—a kind of mentality 
I have not come across anywhere else. 

The Minister of the Interior, Plehve, who 
had apparently counted on a strengthening 


the movements of the Japanese phan- 
tom torpedo boats. Being furnished 
with large sums of money for organ- 
izing their service of espionage they 
naturally had to justify their expendi- 
ture of the funds placed at their dis- 
posal by reporting to their employers 
from time to time positive results of 
their spying activity. In this way, 
presumably, was created the legend 
of the presence of mysterious Japanese 
craft, camouflaged as fishing smacks, 
hiding in some Norwegian fiords and 
somewhere on the coast of Great Brit- 
ain, Japan’s ally, with the object of at- 
tacking our fleet in the narrow waters 
of the Great Belt or the Cattegat and 
Skager-Rack on entering the North 
Sea. 

These fantastic reports naturally 
spread considerable alarm in our naval 
circles and the passing of the fleet 
through the narrow passage of the 
Great Belt was surrounded with the 
most elaborate precautions. The flect 
entered the North Sea in perfect 
safety and all danger seemed to be 
past, when, on reaching at night the 
shoal known as the Doggerbank, sus- 
picious lights were reported to have 
shown themselves ahead. In the state 
of neryous tension under which the 
personnel of the fleet was laboring 
these lights were at once declared to 
belong to Japanese torpedo boats, fire 
was/opened on them and continued 
for some time, until it was realized 
that it had all been a mistake. It was 
found afterward that the supposed 
Japanese torpedo boats were plain 
British trawlers of the Hull fishing 
fleet, that one of them had been sunk, 
another injured, and that two men had 
been killed and a few more wounded. 

This incident created at first arather 


serious crisis in the relations between 
Russia and England, which, however, 
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of the régime as a result of a victorious 
war, had paid for his error with his life. 
He was literally blown to pieces by a bomb 
thrown under his carriage by some social- 
revolutionary terrorist. As far as the 
openly revolutionary parties were’ con- 
cerned the war naturally was their oppor- 
tunity. I can do no better than to quote 
from a neutral and presumably impartial 
source some information in this regard. 
Mr. Arthur Bullard in his extremely inter- 
esting book, The Russian Pendulum, on 
pages 97 and 98, says: 

“In the insurrectional period from 1904 
to 1907 most of the revolutionary parties 
in Russia accepted Japanese assistance. 
Some took it directly, others insisted on a 
degree of camouflage. Milyoukov’s party, 
the Constitutional Democrats, or Kadets, 
made the patriotic boast that they did not 
accept Japanese gold. The Social Revo- 
lutionary Party organized a filibuster in 
an English port and loaded a ship with 
arms to land in Finland. With the direct 
assistance of the Japanese they carried on 
an intense propaganda among the Russian 
soldiers who had become prisoners of war. 

“Now these revolutionists who accepted 
Japanese help in 1905 were not partisans of 
the Mikado. They were just as much 
opposed to his autocracy as they were to 
that of the Czar. They were simply so 
intent on their own struggle for liberty that 
they were willing to accept help from any- 
one. The agents of Imperial Japan had no 
sympathy with such revolutionary ideas, 
but—all’s fair in love and war—their coun- 
try was at war with Russia and the more 
revolution in the Czar’s domain the better.” 

A little farther down on the same page, 
98, the author remarks: ‘“‘Such tactics 
were universal.’’ 

So they were indeed. But I presume this 
remark is meant as a palliation of the tac- 
tics of the briber and not of those of the 
bribee. 


Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth of a series of 
articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


Low Imecome amd High 
Mortality 


F ANYONE believes that there have 
been no advances in the supervision and 
care of the nation’s needy ones let that per- 
son search the history of our life in various 
cities one or two generations ago and then 
compare the results of such investigation 
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with our records to-day. Previo 
foundling children in all of our Ip 
were boarded in private homey 
supervision, From 1854 to 1859, | 
of New York alone, more than one) 
infants were farmed out every’ 
ninety out of each hundred dich 
twelve months. | 

Frequently in those days it wi) 
usual to find a half dozen infant} 
on the river bank where a single) 
the poor creatures bottle food 1} 
died. The almshouse governors); 
keepers so much a week until th 
perished and then the cases wer: 
off the books and the incident w_ 
This process of slowly but surely 1 ; 
helpless child life was a profitably 
for many years until at last 1} 
enacted that eliminated the evil; 

But this does not mean that thi} 
of infant mortality has been cy 
solved. We still have the proble | 
ing children in those homes where \ 
of the parents brings in an in} 
wage. How often do we hear 3| 
people comment on the sturdy aj» 
of the multitude of children fou) 
congested tenement districts of |; 
cities. 

“Dirt and poverty actually » 
benefit them,” say these casual ¢j 
who once or twice spent an hour 04 
ming trip in some overcrowded se \ 

A careful examination, howey 
to light numerous truths of a sh 
different nature. One recent sur) 
ered many large cities and inclu; 
concerning the fathers of 23,780 b j 
practically all of the cities studied } 
est income groups were the highe; | 
mortality groups. The investigaty, 
that the child death rate declined; 
ing conditions improved. In hon > 
the rental paid was less than $7.50 
the infant death rate was 211.4 aty 
in homes where the rental was » 
$7.50 and $12.49 the rate was 172. » 
the rent was from $12.50 to $17.46) 
was 156.7; in homes where the 1 
$17.50 or more the rate was 100; | 
homes that were owned by the pai 
mortality rate was only 86 a thous | 
one Pennsylvania town the infant-1 r 
rate was 72.6 in homes where th> 
bathtubs, while it was 164.8 in hoi « 
were without bathing facilities. 11 
necticut town the death rate for i 
born in houses located on the st ¥ 
120.6, while that for children 3 
houses located on the rear of } 
on alleys was 172. Overcs 
is another condition that resis 
low income. In one New \ 
manufacturing city the deat | 
fants showed a steady iner 3 
cording to the number of pei! 
room. It was 123 where the 
was less than one; 177 where): 
age was one but under two; « 
where the average was two { 
than three. 

Another investigation deals t 
mortality of infants of wage 
mothers. Low-wage fathersai } 
earning mothers are in practi |i 
same groups. In one city it wi 
that the death rate among bi 
mothers who were employed 1s 
while the rate was only 122 an 
babies of women who did not ! 
awage. Inthis connectionit 1 
understood that the figures ¢/ 
women employed take into ° 
only those who worked outsii | 
own homes andwhere asa cons‘! 
there was necessity for artifici |! 
ing due to the mother’s i 
Though poverty is nearly alw’ 
companied by a certain ami 
ignorance, there is but little e 1 
thatin knowledge of maternal ‘it 
the poor average far belowther t 
in other classes of society 
real trouble lies in the unfavor: I 
vironment that surrounds the » 
According to Miss Julia Li 
noted leader in the national mo fl 
to save the babies, we can h) 
situation by providing medic 
nursing care for all mothers; 
quate teaching and by rousing * 
of community responsibility * 
cent housing and sanitation. 
ever, the final and funda® 
remedy lies in a general recoil 
that a decent income, self-respe! 
earned by the father, is thei 
est safeguard against a high & 
mortality rate. 


‘; evolutionary socialist, though not op- 
ing political action, believes that in a 
ye way institutions cannot be socialized 
1il individuals are socialized—the change 
ast proceed from within, not be applied 
>n without. Thesocialist by direct action, 
lays a full communist, wants society 
jnged here and now. Where altruism 
»s force is to be applied. Where com- 
ince from internal conviction fails a 
,eaucratic machinery is to be used. 
Sere talent is lacking it must be de- 
“oped bureaucratically. What the few of 
nat talent used to accomplish the many 
fittle talent must accomplish. It is not 
formation from the inside, it is a har- 
«sing from the outside. Naturally the 
s shevist is abhorrent to the evolutionary 
cialist. 

Vhenever the socialists of a country 
-et in convention it resembles a Donny- 
-ok Fair. The conference splits into fac- 
his with violent antagonism, invectives 
; passed, parliamentary law is disgraced, 
‘ws are often struck, and the spectacle is 
» that illustrates hate and hysteria more 
in concern for the welfare of socialism, 
‘say nothing of the public. Usually the 
«ference dissolves into independent con- 
ences, revealing all degrees of radicalism 
idiosynerasy. We witnessed such a spec- 
‘le in Chicago last summer; it has hap- 
ied in each country in Europe. 

Chis inability of socialists to get together 
|a program suggests that the theories are 
»ular, the data conflicting, the ratiocina- 
in erratic or the temperaments abnor- 
l—probably all. When in power one 
‘up tyrannizes over the others; the 
‘Ishevistic socialists have killed more 
wnshivistic socialists than capitalists in 
‘ssia. The Bolshevists glory in the revolu- 
‘nism of youth, they talk of evolution 
‘though it were a sign of hardening ofthe 
‘eries. The tactics are worse than in the 
‘nmunes in France in the French Revo- 
‘ion and in 1871; and the chances of 
cess, in view of the nature of the people 
‘institutions in Russia, far less favorable. 
An old German socialist has remarked 
it great sins are being committed in the 
ime of Marx. In our country the parlor 
lshevist is perhaps as great a sinner as 
» rioter on the street. Not Marx but 
ssalle, the Beau Brummel of socialism, 
yuld be the beau ideal of the parlor Bol- 
»vist, since he could write a manifesto on 
2 rights of workingmen with the right 
‘nd and caress the luxurious cheek of 
istocracy with the left. Perhaps it may 
t be amiss to recall that Lassalle received 
; death from a bullet fired not by a 
oitalist but by a rival in a love affair! 
larx recognized the chances against suc- 
3s in any state of modern type, even in 
5 day of relatively primitive industrial- 
a; he wished the experiment reserved for 
al in a state of highly developed institu- 
ms, with a wide margin of safety in pro- 
ction and with stability in relations of 
rrency. To see communism ruthlessly 
stalled by force in an agricultural coun- 
7 of primitive development, with low 
dustrialism, with narrow margin of safety 
‘production and with a currency depre- 
ited to nothing, is enough to make Marx 
rn in his grave. 


Getting Ready for Changes 


One must distinguish between idea, move- 
ent and enactment. An idea may be 
rrect but in advance of its time, the 
tblic mind unprepared for the movement. 
ae public may be found ready, or made 
ady, for the movement, but institutions 
ay not be prepared. Years may elapse 
fore enactment will be found feasible. 
good illustration of the sequence is to be 
‘und in the history of the efforts leading 
the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
w. In a larger sense the history of the 
nancipation of slaves illustrates that an 
ea and movement of positive moral foun- 
ition must wait the turn of time. In a 
tain sense it is true that law should lead 
\e public, but it is also true that law should 
llow the public. Law should be abreast 
' the idealism of the time, but law should 
‘so reflect the state of public intelligence 
ad consciousness of the time. I may re- 
ard the idea of socialism as correct in 
self, but realize that the public is utterly 
aprepared for altruistic conduct. Years 
ter, when the public shall have been pre- 
ared for the:movement of collectivism, the 
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institutions, always fixed rather than fluid, 
may not be prepared for enactment; and 
this would have to be deferred until they 
could be socialized without untoward re- 
sults. Marx believed that decades would 
elapse before. the mind of man would be 
prepared for the idea of political socialism. 

In contrast with this we observe children 
just discovering the idea and wanting to 
put it into operation next week. There was 
humor as well as pathos in the incident of 
the old Russian, brought back to Petro- 
grad after years of imprisonment in Siberia 
for teaching socialism, who when informed 
of the situation exclaimed: ‘‘You don’t 
mean to tell me that you have put this 
principle into practice!’”” Whether human 
nature will ever evolve to the plane of 
altruism needed in communism is a purely 
academic discussion. It is one thing to 
believe it possible, but it is a totally dif- 
ferent thing to install communism sud- 
denly, in order to see if the Utopian stage 
of evolution has arrived. Incidentally re- 
marked, when altruism is developed to the 
plane predicated by communism exploita- 
tion of man by man would cease under any 
constitution. 


The Vanishing Proletariat 


The phrase “‘dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat’’ is an expression derived from Marx 
but as employed to-day expresses a hymn 
of hate. In the propaganda of agitators the 
word is used as though it possessed a specific 
meaning. The Marx view of proletariat, 
like his view of capital, has not been 
substantiated in the development of so- 
ciety. For Marx the proletariat was the 
hand-to-mouth worker, who without pos- 
sessions of any kind, unfranchised, was as 
defenseless against the operation of the law 
of supply and demand as the metal tool, 
because unfitted for collective action. In 
the time of Marx there was such a prole- 
tariat in Europe—laborers and tenants on 
the land, workers in mines, sailors—with- 
out education, devoid of participation in the 
affairs of state, without spokesmen in the 
halls of legislation; ground down by state 
and church as well as by capital, without 
hope for self or for posterity, with just 
enough to eat and wear in good times and 
condemned to want and suffering in bad 
times. 

This description applied to a very large 
percentage of human beings in Europe 
seventy years ago. But with each year, 
contrary to the prediction of Marx, the 
class has become smaller and the conditions 
better. The advancement of the prole- 
tariat has been accomplished by legislation, 
education and trade-unionism, aided most 
effectively by an awakened social con- 
science. But the agitators talk as though 
the proletariat of the middle of the last 
century, the proletariat of a bankrupt 
feudalism and an adolescent industrialism, 
were with us to-day. There would always 
be a proletariat of the Marxian type if an 
unrestricted birth rate and an unlimited 
operation of the law of supply and demand 
were not controlled by human forces. The 
history of the past fifty years has been the 
story of the transition from proletariat to 
middle class, even in Europe. 

Have we a proletariat in this country— 
a class that is self-sufficient only in times 
of prosperity, perhaps not then; at other 
times condemned to want and suffering 
unless maintained as objects of charity? 
As a social fact we have such a class; but 
current statements contain exaggeration, 
based on the criteria. Students of social 
service are inclined to employ criteria that 
represent too fine a measurement. This is 
not said in criticism; it is the tendency of 
every student continuously to refine his 
measurement. When it is suggested as the 
result of a social-service survey that one- 
fourth to one-third of the people of this 
country are undernourished, inferentially 
through lack of buying power, that is an 
exaggeration that is appalling to the trained 
student of nutrition. 

Several years ago several thousand men 
were given careful physical and functional 
examinations, to determine the frequency 
of disease conditions, petty or grave, in 
individuals supposed to be in normal health. 
More than ninety per cent were found to 
have diseases named in textbooks! Does 
this justify the statement that nine-tenths 
of these persons were sick, in the social 
sense of the term? Certainly not. If such 


a technical criterion be adopted the world 
would have to be defined as populated with 
sick people who do full work and live out 
normal lives. 

In the same manner it is absurd to say 
that one-fourth to one-third of our popula- 
tion are suffering from subnutrition. From 
the standpoint of the“‘perfect thirty-six” the 
majority of women are abnormal; but that 
does not justify us in calling them deformed. 
Naturally the efficiency of men and women 
and the growth of children must be favored 
to the uttermost; but when a defect or a 
deficiency is within the range of adaptation 
it must not be classified as disease in the 
public sense, The same considerations hold 
in sociology, and this is to be kept in mind 
when judging statements about the pro- 
letariat. 

The proletariat in our country is com- 
prised largely of individuals of three classes: 
negroes; low-white trash, North and South; 
and unassimilated immigrants. We had in 
1910 9,827,763 negroes and 18,345,545 
foreign-born. As contrasted with the cen- 
sus of 1900 the relative positions of foreign- 
born from Germany, Ireland, Scandinavia, 
the United Kingdom and Canada were 
about the same, while those coming from 
Russia, Austria-Hungary and Italy had 
greatly increased. Most of the unassimi- 
lated immigrantscame from Russia, Austria- 
Hungary—not Germans—and the Balkans; 
the number in 1910 was more than 3,700,- 
000, and that figure was greatly increased 
during the five years between the census 
and the outbreak of the war. Of 12,944,000 
foreign-born whites 1,650,000 were illiter- 
ate. Of 7,317,000 negroes 2,227,000 were 
illiterate. These figures apply to children 
over ten years. Of the total population 
over ten years of age—71,580,000—5,516,- 
000 were illiterate. Of the total foreign- 
born white population over ten years of age 
2,953,000 could not speak English. 

A large proportion of negroes is truly 
proletarian except in a time of high wages 
like the present. The class that has been 
included under the term low-white trash 
exists in the North as well as in the South, 
but has in the North no extenuation of 
hookworm disease. It represents the semi- 
defectives and weaklings, the culls of the 
population. The foreign-born proletariat is 
in a stage of transition, presumably; they 
are merely too ignorant and incapable at 
the moment to be more than self-sustaining 
on a minimal basis. If we regarded the 
illiterate and their dependents as proleta- 
rian the figure might be as high as ten 
million. But of course some of the illiter- 
ate own property. 


Who is a Capitalist 


If the proletarian be defined as one who 
has no savings and lives from hand to 
mouth we may define as a capitalist every- 
one who has property or savings, since the 
savings are merged in the liquid {capital of 
the country. Every man with a bank ac- 
count; a life-insurance policy; a stock, 
bond or other national, state, municipal or 
industrial security; or who owns his home 
or his place of business, whether encum- 
bered or unencumbered, is a capitalist from 
the standpoint of communism. Such a clas- 
sification makes capitalists of the rich so- 
cialists, whether they like to be or not! It 
is possible to present data bearing upon the 
results of the savings of people. I have col- 
lected these for the year 1915. Where not ob- 
tainable directly, the figures for the census 
year have been recalculated for the increase 
of population, a safe procedure since the 
five years were years of prosperity. All 
figures are rounded: 


Number of families, estimated. . . . . 23,000,000 
Number of dwellings, estimated . . . . 19,500,000 
Dwellings owned by occupants (in 1910, 

VANE cesT c aneiet _. . . « 10,000,000 
Number of farms 6,700,000 
Farms owned by occupants 4,400,000 


From this it is apparent that whereas 
62 per cent of farmers own their homes 
only 38 per cent of urbanites own their 
dwellings; a very high percentage, how- 
ever, compared with the large countries of 
Europe. There is an approximation in the 
figures, in that the number of census fam- 
ilies is not the same as the number of dwell- 
ings, and not all dwellings were reported 
for ownership; but the facts are substan- 
tially correct. Of owned farms about 31 
per cent are encumbered; of owned urban 
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dwellings about 33 per cent are encumbered. 
Encumbrance on atown houseusually means 
incomplete payment; encumbrance on a 
farm nowadays often means borrowing for 
operations, just as in mercantile business. 


Number of depositors in state and savings 


Danks gene oss. eee sears 17,986,000 
Number of depositors in national banks, 
GAMuvst 5, Ae cece ee 14,000,000 


Number of life-insurance policies in force. 12,768,000 
Dwellings owned by occupants, including 
fatmc Wi ceeeren. 2 -< Ga. sou ss 10,000,000 


av Fo) a ee 54,754,000 


There are numerous duplications, as 
many men own several houses, have de- 
posits in several banks and hold policies in 
several life-insurance companies. On the 
other hand, no account is taken of the mani- 
fold other ways of placing savings than in 
those named—stocks and bonds of rail- 
ways, power plants, trolley companies, in- 
dustrials, private loans, and so on, or of 
members of building-and-loan associations 
or holders of government bonds or of more 
than 41,000,000 holders of policies in indus- 
trialinsurance. The total is to be contrasted 
with the number of families, 23,000,000. 

With careful methods of analysis one 
could plot the families as ordinates and the 
instances of investment as abscissas, and 
draw a curve that would show the number 
of blocks of saving to each family and the 
number of families that have none—the 
proletariat. More complete data would 
enable one to plot a curve of investments 
in terms of dollars. But even without try- 
ing to make allowances for duplications and 
omissions from the printed list the figures 
show conclusively the wide range of saving 
and accumulation in the American people, 
the decentralization of capital into the mass 
of the citizenship. 


A Misconception of Marx 


According to Marx capital would become 
with each decade more centralized and 
labor would become less cohesive and more 
proletariat. This prediction has not come 
true. Labor has with each decade attained 
better organization and has gained in 
solidarity, effectiveness, earning capacity 
and achievement. Capital did for a period 
tend to centralization. But during the past 
twenty years decentralization of capital has 
been in evidence. The word “capital” 
does not mean what it did when Marx 
wrote; or even what it meant when Marx 
died. Then one viewed capital as employ- 
ing both labor and enterprise. Now it is 
enterprise that employs—borrows—capital 
and employs—hires—labor; interest and 
pay being wage for stored labor and present 
labor. The largest part of commercial busi- 
ness in our country is done on borrowed 
capital, the initiative and enterprise of 
individual men being the directing force. 
This borrowed money does not proceed 
from capital in the old sense, it comes from 
capital in a larger sense—the savings of the 
common people. A large part of these 
savings cannot by any manipulation of 
figures be regarded as direct or indirect 
exploitation of labor, as representing what 
Marx called the surplus value of labor; they 
represent the savings of families, who 
through efficiency and simplicity keep their 
costs of living below their mean share of 
the gross income of the country. 

In 1915 the total banking power of the 
country was estimated at a little more than 
$25,000,000,000. The combined deposits in 
banks of all kinds were more than $19,000,- 
000,000. These deposits represent savings, 
the savings of all classes except the truly 
proletariat, who are a very small class in 
the country. And these savings from all 
manners and kinds of men are so intimately 
mixed and woven into the fabric of our 
economic life that the term “capitalist” 
must be enlarged to include all men whose 
savings are included in the fluid assets, the 
actual working capital of the country. This 
is the reason why a splash of industrial 
inefficiency will ripple into the majority of 
homes of the United States. 

A fundamental misconception of the Bol- 
shevistic agitator runs to the effect that the 
cost of the war must be paid by labor or 
capital; that if the masses are to escape 
they must now so change the institutions 
of society as to have the sum representing 
the cost of the war subtracted from ac- 
cumulated wealth, repudiated or covered 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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O POPULAR are Emerson Records 
and Emerson exclusive stars that 
each month the demand for Emer- 

son productions increases greatly. Today 
the Emerson Phonograph Company, de- 
spite greatly increased output, must make 
heroic efforts to keep pace with current 
orders. 


What is the big outstanding factor in 
this amazing growth? 


Most great business enterprises trace a 
pedigree to the ability and foresight of one 
man. 


In THE CASE of the Emerson Phonograph 
Company that man is Victor H. Emerson. And 
the story of the phonograph record cannot be 
written without stressing his name and his 
achievements. 


The beginnings of this industry date back to 
the late Eighties, when the forefather of the 
modern record was being used by Congress, in a 
very limited way, in recording Congressional 
matters. Young Mr. Emerson was even then one 
of the very first to see its possibilities as a 
reproducer of music. 


Mr. Emerson began with band records. He 
hired a band for $3.00 a day, made 2,000 records, 
and quickly sold all but six of them. 


But the crude methods of those times were 
slow. Duplicating difficulties were keeping mu- 
sical enjoyment out of too many homes. 


EMERSON PHONOGRAPH COMPANY '%°: 
Makers of Standard 10-inch Gold Seal Records 
CHICAGO 

7 East Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 
3 West 35th Street 


It remained for Victor H. Emerson’s resource- 
fulness to introduce, in 1893, the first system of 
mechanical duplication. 


‘Tus WAS a real step forward. But there 
was still a serious difficulty. Phonographs in 
those days were operated by electricity, and 
millions of homes had no electricity. 


Mr. Emerson again came to the rescue. In 
1895, by the invention of the first spring motor, 
with automatic governor for regulating the speed 
of a machine, he took good music from the 
highways and put it in the byways. 


Once more Mr. Emerson impressed the stamp 
of his genius indelibly on the industry which he 
has served so faithfully. Only recently he per- 
fected a steel ‘‘master’’ which makes possible rapid 
duplication of musical records in large numbers 
and of a uniform quality hitherto unattainable. 


But perhaps Mr. Emerson’s crowning achieve- 
ment was the invention of the Emerson Universal 
‘cut’? which permits the owner of any type of 
phonograph to play Emerson Records. 


InpeEp the patron saint of inventors has 
turned a smiling face on Mr. Emerson and allowed 
his career to defy inventors’ tradition. For Mr. 
Emerson, with his most productive years still 
before him, is now giving to the Emerson Phono- 
graph Company all the versatility of an inventive 
genius which has never yet failed of its objective. 


To every owner of a phonograph this is a pledge 
of new musical pleasures. You may continue to 
look to your Emerson Records as new sources of 
musical pleasures through their ever increasing 
variety, their ever increasing high quality. 
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by a redistribution of the products of labor. 
It is apparently assumed that national in- 
come is fixed, and that if each year a part 
of the cost of the war is to be paid, this must 
be secured through a reduction of the share 
of capital or labor. The costs of the war 
may be defined in units of currency or in 
terms of labor, materials, services and tools 
of production. Defined in terms of cur- 
rehcy it appears that the direct costs of the 
war may be estimated at $180,000,000,000 
and the indirect costs at $150,000,000,000 
on the prewar basis of currencies—exceed- 
ing the total national wealth of the United 
States. 

It may be objected that this cannot be; 
that the buildings, equipments and tools 
of the nations engaged in war are for the 
largest part intact, except for ruined 
houses, sunken ships, and so on—not a large 
part of the total; that the loss is really 
only five years of wasted labor. But in the 
end it amounts to the same thing quan- 
titatively. The labor is wasted, workers 
have been killed and incapacitated and the 
birth rate lowered, so that labor will be 
reduced for a generation; the tools and 
equipment of industry have deteriorated; 
minerals and metals have been blown into 
the air; forests have been destroyed; agri- 
culture has been deteriorated and the soil 
exploited by forced production without ro- 
tation and diversity of cultivation; and the 
total possessions of the civilians of all na- 
tions have been depleted. 

To pay for the war means not to get us 
back where we were in powers, resources, 
standards of living and possessions; it 
means also to get us to where we would 
have been if it had not occurred. This 
cannot be done by any change in the dis- 
tribution of the gross or net income. The 
war may be paid for in the bookkeeping 
sense by a panic, in which the rich portions 
of the world will lose in values to the extent 
of or to a greater extent than the losses 
incurred in the war by the poorer portions 
of the world. But it cannot be paid for 
even in the bookkeeping sense by a redis- 
tribution of the surplus value of labor, be- 
cause the sum is too large. It must be paid 
for and society restored in another way. 


How to Pay for the War 


This way is increased production. The 
war cannot be paid for by increased sav- 
ings, valuable as these may be; it must be 
paid for by increased production. Under in- 
creased production we include elimination of 
waste, intensification of effort, attainment 
of higher efficiency, inventions, enlarged 
utilization of natural forces, discovery of 
new sources of basic materials, prevention 
of disease, economies of operation in all in- 
dustrial and social institutions, codrdination 
of effort—the better utilization of every 
known device for increase of production and 
the discovery and application of new de- 
vices for the conversion of potential wealth 
of sun, sky, sea and earth into the kinetic 
wealth of mankind. If the programs of 
increased production are properly laid out 
the law of diminishing returns will not apply; 
that is a law of passivity, not of activity. 

The doubling of the work now obtained 
out of the unit of coal would pay for the 
war in a short time. The late Emil Fischer 
said to the writer that the easiest way in 
which Germany could pay for the cost of 
the war would be in the discovery of a 
method of converting coal into petroleum. 
Achievements of a fundamental and far- 
reaching character are required if the costs 
and losses of the war are to be made good 
within a reasonable time. But achieve- 
ments of this type have been the product 
of the initiative of highly developed and 
individualistic men; they have never been 
accomplished collectivistically. And yet 
we are asked to swap horses in the middle 
of the stream! 

When the propagandist for communism 
is expounding his doctrine he leaves the 
terminology of Marx. He knows that the 
audience wants a program propounded, not 
a theory expounded. The writer has read 
and heard numerous expositions. The pro- 
grams fall naturally into two groups—the 
one concerning resources, the other income. 
Different ways of stating communism of 
wealth and communism of income are ad- 
vanced by different speakers, often directly 
contradictory. One gets the impression 
that the propagandists are after converts; 
any theory of socialism is means to an end 
if it secures adherents. 

- One simple method of communism ad- 
vanced is literal division of wealth. This 
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argument is superficially attractive in an 
agrarian country. The leaders frown on 
this argument, because it represents trans- 
fer of society completely to the basis of 
capitalism; it merely means a new deal, 
and another new deal would have to be 
done in a few years. Certain things cannot 
be subdivided; as, for instance, railways. 
It involves also destruction of centralized 
industry and replacement by petty indus- 
try. But it is a specific proposition and is 
often used by speakers. 

A second program means complete cen- 
tralization. Society is regarded as one 
huge corporation, under one organization 
from top to bottom. The number and 
amount of the commodities used in life are 
figured out, the raw materials are produced, 
the manufacturing is done, distribution to 
each of his pro-rata share is made at cost 
of production, the banking being the book- 
keeping. Each person is a cog in this one 
machine and has no freedom once he has 
selected the wheel of which he is a cog; the 
entire plant is to be run on the basis of 
efficiency, in order that the things needed 
in life may be produced at the lowest cost 
in time and effort of the human beings 
engaged. 

Success is to be secured only through the 
highest efficiency in organization, down to 
the most minute detail. This efficiency is 
sought in a huge bureaucracy of officials. 
The part each worker has to bear, once 
prescribed by the efficiency experts—se- 
lected by committee, not by competition— 
must be done; and the organization has 
the right to enforce fulfillment by force, by 
the withdrawal of participation in con- 
sumption or by degradation to lower work. 
This idea is, according to Bucharin, what 
the Lenine régime has tried to introduce. 
This explains the opposition of the anarch- 
ists, who wish to restrict operations to small 
voluntary associations of individuals. This 
program may sound feasible in speech, until 
the heckler begins to ask questions about 
the details; and then the uneducated lis- 
tener becomes bewildered by being told that 
he must be a worker under an efficiency ex- 
pert unless he is an efficiency expert over 
the workers. 

The third program deals with use instead 
of ownership. The right of property being 
abolished each is free to use the earth and 
the tools of production to obtain what he 
needs. The land is to be as free to cultivate 
as the sea to fish. Each will do what suits 
his convenience or wishes and barter will 
make the productions of some available to 
all; the grower of wheat and the seiner of 
fish will exchange products. This line of 
pleading contains three fundamental errors: 
That the resources and direct equipment 
of production are in excess of the workers 
and the needs; that such a thing is possible 
as a spontaneous division of work, since 
there is such inequality in employment of 
different kinds—for example, mining and 
sea fishing are much more arduous and 
dangerous thanfarming; and that asuccess- 
ful scheme of distribution could be founded 
on production based on hit-or-miss use of 
the resources of Nature. 


The Income of Society 


“Everything belongs to the state and 
everyone is free to make use of the resources 
and equipment of the state” is certainly 
a phrase of phrases. The idea that the 
world is a storehouse of resources and 
ready-to-use equipment; that there are 
more farms than farmers, more seines than 
fishermen, more theaters than actors, more 
violins than players, more automobiles than 
drivers, more schools than pupils, more 
clothes than bodies, more food than hun- 
ger—all in the sense that there is more 
water than drinkers and more air than 
breathers—is refreshing. When heckled the 
proponent of this free-to-use theory finds 
himself driven to erect a centralized ad- 
ministration, so that the program passes 
into the one just stated. 

The speakers who deal with the income 
of society stand on much safer ground, 
since the masses of Europe understand 
inequality of distribution of commodities 
where they do not understand considera- 
tions of production. A more equitable 
division of the products of society—how is 
that to be attained? The propagandists of 
communism in Europe follow one of three 
lines of argument: 

The first is division of the gross income. 
Assume the production to go on, under 
altruism, with retention of the machinery 
of capitalism or through the operations of 
a new bureaucracy; then pro-rata division 
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of the products or a graded scale of division, 
in accordance with dignity of effort. This 
means that all would enjoy the same plane 
of living; when productivity rose all would 
partake of the gain; when Nature was 
unkind all would share in the privations. 

Waving aside the begging of the ques- 
tion involved in the assumption that pro- 
duction would remain unimpaired under 
altruism and bureaucracy, all such pro- 
grams are, under questioning, found to 
contain a heavily exaggerated idea of the 
gross income. The total income of the 
United States in commodities and services 
in 1914 was about $31,000,000,000, or $300 
per person per year. That is far more than 
the families of many workers received in 
that year; but it was far less than the 
agitators who discuss pro-rata division _of 
the total income have in mind. But not 
even this—the pro-rata share cannot be 
all consumed. Some must be withheld to 
provide for upkeep; there must be fund- 
ing for purposes of replacement; a sum 
must be set aside each year to provide new 
resources and equipment to meet the in- 
crease in population; and taxes must be 
levied for the payment of expenses even of 
a communistic state. These might eat up 
twenty-five per cent of the gross income; 
how much would depend on the conditions 
and the efficiencies of administration. 


A Thirty:-Dollar Dividend 


The gross income of this country rose to 
$50,000,000,000 in 1917, and to $70,000,- 
000,000 in 1918. The mean gross income 
that year was therefore some $650 per per- 
son. This increase was largely one of price. 
There was an increase in the production of 
agricultural products, and a reduction in 
the production of many civilian commodi- 
ties. The huge manufacture of war ma- 
terials must be counted as waste in this 
computation; each person produced his 
share of these commodities and sent them 
to France to be blown up. In the sense of 
the standard of living the people received 
no more in 1918 than in 1914; they merely 
paid more for it. But from the standpoint 
of this theory of communistic division each 
of us was twice as well off in 1918 as four 
years ago. The gross income means noth- 
ing but the standard of living. 

More dressed up still is the program of 
pro-rata division of the net income. Here 
the misconception as to the amount of the 
net income is still more glaring. The agi- 
tator argues that the capitalist gets all the 
difference between gross and net income; 
from this he derives not only the means for 
present luxury but the foundation for new 
remunerative investments. The net in- 
came in 1914 has been judged at three to 
five billion, out of the ‘gross income of 
thirty-one. This net income corresponds 
to savings in the national sense. It may 
be buried in the ground or invested, at 
home or abroad, in extension of resources 
and equipment. The range between three 
and five billion indicates that the methods 
of computation must be very rough. The 
lower figure is probably to be regarded as 
correct when the bookkeeping is done 
strictly. In what is usually called new in- 
vestment is much upkeep, replacement and 
superfluous outlay. Under new investment 
should be classed only such as increase the 
resources and equipment, enlarge the pro- 
ductivity. There are two fractions to this— 
there must be new equipment installed to 
meet the increase in population for the 
year; equipment must be secured to male 
the work of the present population more 
productive in units of commodities. 

It is sometimes impossible to say whether 
an innovation really increases production 
or merely affords pleasure. Driving to 
business in an automobile may increase a 
man’s efficiency; it may merely get him to 
business in a different way. There are 
pleasures and luxuries that broaden our 
horizon, benefit our health, increase our 
working powers and enlarge our productiv- 
ity as industrial units; there are pleasures 
and luxuries that merely please. Strict 
national bookkeeping will count many 
things as luxuries or elaboration in the 
standard of living that are now entered as 
new equipment. German bankers working 
on the definition of net income of the nation 
before the war, to be employed as basis for 
income taxation, were not able to convince 
themselves that the net income of that 
nation had ever reached one billion dollars. 

Taking three billion as the net income in 
1914, this was less than thirty dollars per 
person! This sum does not at all corre- 
spond to the idea of surplus held and 
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preached by communists. And asa ma 

of fact it is not what the speaker jg ra. 
driving at; he is merely using it g 

catch-phrase argument or he does not t} 
clearly. The argument has point only . 
cause the poor man says: “‘If we had e: 
year the money the rich save we Woulcp 
all right.”” When he sees the figure tt 
does not satisfy at all. 

The last program is really a Many 
proposition. Applying it to our cour, 
for the year 1914 the propagandist g:\ 
“What we want for the working clasge. 
not merely the three billion, we want i 
billion more, in that we want the Cosi f 
living reduced; we want the price of ib 
of commodities and services reduced fiy 
thirty-one to twenty-six billion dollars; |} 
we want that reduction placed entirely ; 
the classes of wealth.” Then he enters i5 
the argument of wage and surplus y;\ 
over wage. 

If every man from top to bottom in j | 
had been on wage, wage varying in ace _ 
ance with talent and dignity of work, | 
the price of each product in the diffe); 
stages of processing from the raw mate | 
to the final finished article had represen | 
only the wage contained in it, without y;) 
of land in the first stage, without profi | 
manufacturer, without spread of dist. 
utor, all on a strict wage scale, the t| 
commodities would have had a yalue} 
twenty-six billion, to use an arbitrary fig)| 
This would mean that the wage of the1, 
wage earner would have remained the sa), 
but that all prices of commodities wo} 
have been lower by the amount of surj} 
over wage added all along the line, Th. 
fore the worker would have lived for t+ 
much less on the same wage. And the | 
income, representing the difference betw | 
the production and consumption of soci, 
would have been the same amount of q| 
modities that were before worth three | 
lion dollars, somewhat lowered in price} 
account of the elimination from them of } 
surplus value. The argument assumes t} 
everybody above the wage worker wo| 
work the same on wage as under the pres : 
system. It assumes altruism as a suffici; 
motive power to maintain product}, 
When this is found not to be true, then } 
program passes into a bureaucracy to ¢} 
the place of enterprise, and we are bacl ) 
the second program stated under distri: 
tion of wealth. 


High Wages and Little Work | 


No matter where the propagandist sti} 
he is always driven back to the same pli. 
The communist contends first that the + 
fairs of the nation will go on normally in } 
absence of acquisitiveness, propelled by - 
interested altruism. If it should not gc} 
normally, then it can be made to funet| 
under bureaucratic administration, ? 
bureaucracy being drawn from the w? 
workers, intellectuals, politicians and s | 
technicians of talent and leadership as 1/ 
be willing to serve in the wage system. /| 
to-day by mutual consent commun) 
means the management of society and - 
dustry under self-perpetuating bureaueri ? 
operation, with the elimination of sav! 
for self, home and descendants as dis'- 
guished from others’ selves, homes ‘| 
descendants. } 

All reasonings on pro-rata division! 
gross or net income assume that each - 
dividual would save his share of the amo } 
required for new investment to meet ; 
crease of population. Nothing of the £b 
would occur. A constructive saving - 
stinct is present in but a minority of }- 
sons. High wages are more often spi 
than saved. When the wage exceeds ? 
standard of living of the family the wor! 
cuts down the number of days of work} 
the week. This reaction has been obser’! 
in highly trained workers in Italian mv> 
tion plants, in French lathe workers, ! 
British screw makers, and in Ameriil 
coal cutters as well as in Mexican peons. | 
the sense of constructive saving were m? 
frequently present in men and more larg/ 
developed, the highly paid artisans, wh? 
curve of wage is in many instances v! 
above the curve of cost of living, wo! 
come out of this period with goodly s° 
ings. But the sales of jewelry and ot! 
luxuries make it certain that this will 1 
be the case. 

It is only since the installation of ' 
income tax that we have possessed relia? 
information as to gradations of income 1!) 
different classes. The level of exempt! 
is still too high to make the data of value! 
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tigacurve. For the most part, for the 
kig classes we are thrown back on 
i; of selected family budgets or mass 
js in industries. One cannot take the 
ped sum of total outlay designated 
ewage and divide that by the census 
designated worker. The farmer can- 
} judged in any direct way. But the 
w2-tax returns give some data of 
« Last year one million families had 
2s in excess of any reasonable defini- 

f need, even in the luxurious sense. 
«six million families had good incomes, 
y the plane of comfortable living 
ying to average American standards. 
en million families had incomes a 
enelow, at or a little above the nor- 

lane of living of the prewar Amer- 
-orker and farmer. But the American 
.of living is the highest in the world. 
ict that there are more than seven 
i, automobiles in the country indi- 
«that many families among the six- 
-nillions regard this method of pro- 
sn as a necessity. In the sixteen mil- 
sre many families to be classed under 
+:,not workers. In thissixteen millions 

so the large majority of negroes. 
sh on paper many farmers might be 
s] there, in fact very few of them are 
*he line of minimal standard of living; 
firmer lives far above his appearances. 
irany educated people of the financial 
«2 class are near the bed-rock line; 
rive below their appearances. How 
, people in the United States are near 
‘or in want at some time of the year 
vy difficult of determination; the 
s uplifter exaggerates the figure, the 
son discounts the figure, the statis- 
; ean form no figure, but knows the 
yer is low. 
}: agitator in countries like the United 
(om and the United States is apt to 
}get on familiar terms with his listener 
-der by stating that communism is 
yn elaborated state ownership, know- 

at this idea holds for us no terrors. 
jir own writings communists are par- 
lr to say that their program and state 
)ship have nothing in common. The 
‘things and functions that have passed 
< ownership or operation of the state 
snicipality in different parts of the 
lis very long, incuding the following: 
‘i—commercial, saving, postal-saving, 
roan, building-and-loan, trust; rec- 
sion of land; irrigation; coloniza- 

elevators; cold storage; refrigerator 
dairying; forestry; hatcheries; fish- 
s stockyards; stock breeding; flour 
‘ markets; water supply; sewerage; 
‘lectric light; railways; express; trol- 
‘docks; canals; ferries; steamships; 
fice; telegraph; telephone; radio; 
‘mills; matches; explosives; fertiliz- 


radium; copper; iron; coal; salt; 
‘eum; camphor; quinine; opium; 
1; tobacco; bakeries; breweries; 


jies; brickyards; dance halls; thea- 
orchestras; parks; baths; and insur- 
ecovering life, accident, illness, old age, 
nity, widowhood, orphanhood, un- 
»yment, fire and hail. 


Promises Not Fulfilled 


'28e installations of government owner- 
)r Operation have usually been done 
iasons of service to the state—revenue, 
‘ity, continuity of operations, facili- 
safety, efficiency —and not infrequently 
litical considerations. Increased re- 
‘to capital have often been the motive, 
ised returns to labor rarely. No argu- 
‘can be made for Bolshevism based 
) the world’s experience with collec- 
ic operation; they are entirely differ- 
lings. All agricultural collectivism is 
iy capitalistic, the farmers never com- 
#0 give anything away. Communism 
is operations of industries by the work- 
nothing of the sort exists in govern- 
‘al operation. 

te ownership means the extension of 
2onomie functions of the state to cor- 
nd to the development of society. 
was rapidly extended in wartime, as 
‘porary procedure, to meet extraor- 
‘y circumstances, and was the expres- 
iof a willing people to submit to 
mal control in an emergency. In the 
(ly development of state ownership the 
in proceeds step by step, from one 
jution to another in accordance with 
lished experience controlled always by 
hd objectives. Though there is no 
sonism between democracy and state 
‘rship it is suggestive that the highest 
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developments of state ownership and oper- 
ation have occurred in monarchies; the typ- 
ical republics—the United States, France 
and Switzerland—have been more conseryv- 
ative. - 

Bolsehvism is to be judged by predictions 
as well as by results. When the social revo- 
lution occurred in Russia the Bolsehvists 
promised the people liberty, peace, food, 
employment, prosperity and enlightenment. 
Enlightenment has come, of several kinds 
and in different directions. But none of the 
others has been fulfilled. There is no 
liberty, except to follow the rule of terror. 
There is no peace, internally or externally. 
Food is scarce and the prices impossible. 
Employment, except in the bureaucracy, 
is scant and intermittent. Prosperity exists 
but in the imagination. What do the leaders 
in Russia say now to their people, to them- 
selves, to Bolshevists in other countries, to 
the world? 

To their people, the leaders of Bolshe- 
vism attribute the failures to the blockade. 
If foreign raw materials were available 
they would be able to restore transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and agriculture. They 
argue that the blockade of the outside 
world is an attack not on communism but 
on the soviet idea of government. For a 
time the leaders were inclined to conceal 
their failures; now they are willing to re- 
veal them, even to exaggerate some of 
them, in order to rouse nationalism by 
attributing as much of Russian misery as 
possible to: foreigners. 


Excuses for Failure 


To their bureaucracy the Bolshevists ad- 
mit that failure has been due to haste in 
the socialization of industries, inexperience 
in control of government and industry, 
lack of discretion in the selection of offi- 


eials, and absence of public spirit on the - 


part of the working classes. Institutions 
were wiped out before the substitutes were 
worked out, even on paper; and the paper 
organizations were not in the hands of effi- 
cient men. The leaders admit that sabotage 
of the technicians of experience has been no 
more injurious than the sabotage of their 
own workers. Nationalization by decree 
has been found often to eventuate in a sort 
of cloture. As fast as feasible the old 
middle-class managers are being brought 
back into positions of responsibility. Lenine 
issued warnings to Munich and Budapest 
to go slowly and not destroy values or 
capitalistic machinery. The advice was fol- 
lowed in Munich, disregarded in Budapest. 

Upon their propagandists in foreign 
lands the Bolshevists urge two lines of pub- 
licity. One runs to the effect that Bol- 
shevism is unable to accomplish much on 
account of the results of war and blockade; 
that, with the guidance of their experiences 
to date, suecess would be certain in the 
future if freedom of trade and peace could 
be secured—together with the benevolent 
assistance of credits and facilities of ex- 
change, foreign capital being invited to aid 
communism to prove that the world can be 
run without capital. Violent agitation is 
urged in the desire that nations will make 
peace with Bolshevism in the hope of being 
let alone in the matter of agitation. Finally 
it is pointed out that under no circum- 
stances could Bolshevism succeed in one 
country alone, under modern conditions of 
interdependence of commodities; it is nec- 
essary to destroy capitalism in all countries 
if communism is to succeed in Russia. At 
the same time Lenine is offering to with- 
draw agitation in foreign lands if accorded 
recognition and freedom of trade! 

The war has taught us that different sec- 
tions of the people react differently to 
changes in and control of industry. Let us 
visualize the functions and relations of the 
different economic groups. We have first 
the agricultural producers; secondly, the 
producers of minerals and metals. The 
products of these basal industries, together 
with importations of foreign raw materials, 
are the substratum of the manufacture of 
commodities. Then we have transporta- 
tion, using the word in the broadest sense. 
Then we have the distribution of commodi- 
ties from producer to consumer, a much 
misunderstood but indispensable function of 
a highly developed class. In all of these the 
interests of capital, enterprise and worker 
can be shown to be parallel; remuneration 
of labor follows the price of produce and 
commodities normally. 

Now we come to a large class designated 
under ‘‘services.”’ These are the civil serv- 
ants of the nation, state, county, township 
and municipality; of banks, insurance 
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companies and similar organizations; the 
learned professions; the church; the arts 
and sciences; the press; the sports, thea- 
ters, amusements, and so on—the bureauc- 
racies connected with all the things of 
life that are not directly included under 
production, manufacture, distribution and 
transportation. This class has high cul- 
tural qualifications and exhibits peculiar 
economic characteristics: It is passive and 
defenseless in the ebb and flow of the cost 
of living; the income is to a large extent 
fixed and is outside any relation between 
demand and supply; and it is not possible to 
express a bookkeeping figure for these serv- 
ices in the cost of production of the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Lastly, we have untrained day workers 
connected with no group, shifting from one 
to the other. All are consumers in propor- 
tion to income and tastes. The war has 
given us vivid illustrations of sequences in 
breakdowns. Disturbance in agricultural 
production causes difficulties down the 
entire line. Disturbance in mining has 
the same result, acting more quickly, as the 
stocks are usually lower. Disturbances in 
transportation dislocate both production 
and distribution. No matter where the 
blow, every shock comes back to every con- 
sumer. And the class designated services is 
the most vulnerable of all. The available 
information enables us to analyze these 
groups separately in the countries under 
Bolshevism. 

Theory of communism as applied to agri- 
culture: No private property in land, ani- 
mals and agricultural equipment. Use of 
these in common to all agrarians, spontane- 
ous or under organization according to cir- 
cumstances. Use of wage labor on land 
prohibited. Development of guilds—‘‘soviet 
estates’’—as unit of collectivistic agricul- 
ture. Market and price under control of 
central ‘organization of state. Practice of 
individual user of land, animals and machin- 
ery subject to policy of central organization. 

Let us first analyze this on the basis of 
age-old experience. In the development of 
agriculture in every country there is a point 
up to which production can be increased by 
expansion of acreage, beyond which pro- 
duction can be increased by more efficient 
cultivation. It is true the marginal acre is 
to be found in even the most thickly popu- 
lated agricultural districts; but on analysis 
it will be found that the marginal acre can 
be secured for a particular crop only by 
robbing another branch and disturbing the 
course of normal rotation. 


Speculation in Farm Lands 


When one compares the acreage in Eng- 
land under war control with that of the 
prewar period it might seem that even in 
a thickly settled country there was a large 
amount of unoccupied land adapted to cul- 
tivation. It is true that there was consider- 
able good land in England set apart for 
purposes of sport and fancy farming or for 
a luxurious type of country residence; but 
a closer analysis will indicate that the larger 
portion of the new acreage planted to ce- 
reals under the war act was land that could 
not be cultivated in the face of the opera- 
tion of the law of diminishing returns, but 
was cultivated during the war at a fixed 
price that amounted to state subsidy. If 
costs of production are disregarded there is 
uncultivated arable land in every country, 
but the relative amount is not large. Ina 
large country it is difficult to determine the 
point at which production can be no longer 
expanded by transfer of uncultivated land 
to cultivation but must be accomplished by 
increased returns per acre. Probably the 
United States has reached this point. Cer- 
tainly Russia has not. 

Clear thinking requires that all specula- 
tion, consideration and legislation on the 
relations of agricultural operations to the 
law of supply and demand, all computa- 
tions of costs of production, all estimates of 
requirements of labor and commodities— 
should be conducted separately for the two 
planes of agriculture. In every industry we 
must attain a regular increase of produc- 
tion. The relation of the landowners to 
each other and to the urban population is 
and must be different with the two types of 
agriculture. We are now passing through 
a period of speculation in farm values in 
the Middle West. This speculation is based 
upon the limited supply of good land; if we 
had broad tracts that could be opened to 
cultivation with present methods no specu- 
lation in land values would be possible. 
Finally, and for our present consideration 
most important, is the fact that judgment 
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of the operations of agriculture from the 
standpoint of communism or capitalism 
will vary, depending upon the relation of 
the human forces to the available area of 
land. Considerations that might be shown 
to hold in one country would not be valid in 
another country; and in one country con- 
siderations valid at one time would not 
hold ten or twenty years later. 

It was the theory of the Homestead Act 
that the available arable land of the United 
States would be unlimited for a long period 
of time when contrasted with the popula- 
tion. The theory of communism in land as 
at present applied in Russia assumes that 
for the present the amount of arable land is 
unlimited when contrasted with the popu- 
lation. When the virgin tracts of the 
United States were thrown open to settlers 
they were sold outright, in parcels crudely 
judged to be large enough to support and 
engage the services of a family. The for- 
mula of the communist runs to the effect 
that the farmer has no purpose in owning 
the land so long as he can use it. There 
might be a possible economic basis to this 
statement if the land were unlimited. Ney- 
ertheless, our forefathers not only believed 
that private ownership would bring the 
best results to the holder and to society in 
terms of production, but they looked for- 
ward to the day when, with competition in 
the holding of land, it would cease to be 
true that there was no difference between 
holding title to land and being granted the 
use of land. 


Russia’s Grotesque Experiment 


There were huge grazing tracts—and 
such still exist in the forest reserves—the 
use of which was allocated to settlers in 
proportion to their holdings of livestock. 
But in the natural development of our 
agriculture the use of the public domain 
has become more and more restricted, 
through limitation of public areas and sale 
to individuals. And to-day, for practical 
purposes, the only public domains that are 
withheld from sale and allocated for use are 
forest reserves, where rights of grazing and 
cutting are assigned by governmental au- 
thority. The theory of communism in land 
applied to the United States would involve 
the return of all land to the public domain, 
to be allocated and operated as are the for- 
est reserves to-day by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

But the control in operations does not 
end with the allocation of the area; that 
would be unthinkable. In the Russian con- 
stitution it is stated that not only the land 
but also the domesticated animals and the 
machinery belong to the state and these 
are to be used by the peasant. Now there 
would be two possible methods of alloca- 
tion: allocation of domesticated animals 
and equipment in accordance with the 
quality and quantity of the land; alloca- 
tion of animals and equipment in accord- 
ance with the efficiency and quantity of 
labor in the peasant’s family. From the 
very first moment, therefore, competition 
would rise between peasants on the basis 
of initiative, working strength, thrift and 
ambition—the very thing that, in theory, 
communism is designed to avoid. Unless 
the land were unlimited it would have to be 
allocated, and this would mean an allot- 
ment. Unless the domesticated animals 
and mechanical equipment were unlimited 
these would have to be rationed. The prod- 
ucts would have to be graded for quality. 
Such a system of allocation of the land, al- 
lotment of domesticated animals and 
mechanical equipment in accordance with 
quantity and quality of land, talents, effi- 
cieney and industry of the workers is con- 
ceivable in a tract owned by a father and 
applied to his children. It was actually 
practiced in feudalism and was successful 
only in proportion to the paternalism be- 
tween master and serf. This was the sys- 
tem upon some Southern plantations before 
the Civil War. 

Such a method of conducting national 
agriculture would require a bureaucratic 
organization of inconceivable dimensions. 
The overhead would be overwhelming. 
Judged by the known experiences in agricul- 
tural operations either the results would be 
grossly inefficient or, if efficient, would be 
so diminished by the overhead as to repre- 
sent a failure when contrasted with the re- 
sults under individual operation. 

Under individual ownership of land each 
unit represents a complex of several forces. 
Each farmer represents a judgment of land 
quality. Farmers don’t buy their land on 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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When You Need Star Service Most 


HEN your hack sawing goes wrong and your cutting costs are 

high, you can best appreciate Star Blades and the Star Service 
that helps you work out your sawing problems. And the greater your 
sawing troubles, the more thoroughly you will realize the better re- 
sults that Star Saws and Star Service give you. 


| (Continued from Page 131) 
aay or fiction. They buy it on the basis 
hown or assumed qualities; and if it 
e)’t measure up the farmer sells and lo- 
t, elsewhere. Once in his possession, the 
yer studies his land according to his 
~joint of agriculture. He assembles the 
+ of temperature, humidity, hours of 
mine, rainfall, occurrence of frost, 
siptibility to parasites, periodicity of 
ntic variations, quality of soil and sub- 
Jreactions to physical treatment of soil, 
reation of rotation of crops and diver- 
yof uses. In a word, a farm represents 
»blem, an individualistic problem. To 
che farmer applies his intelligence; in 
scheme of cultivation he expresses his 
imcee. 
| ch farm involves, furthermore, aspecu- 
in. Every farmer is a speculator. I do 
tefer to the gamble of weather. Each 
ser tries to foresee the trend of agricul- 
» operations in the current and succeed- 
sears. He tries to dope out the market 
e future, to meet an anticipated in- 
Yeinconsumption. The agricultural au- 
aties try to guide the farmer, who may 
vais judgment to theirs or may oppose. 
as been a frequent experience that 
» a department of agriculture advised 
sarmers to increase or reduce the acre- 
ef a certain crop a large proportion of 
sarmers, thinking that the majority will 
ly the advice, do just the opposite. 
: y farming represents a problem in busi- 
sorganization. The farmer must under- 
-1 costs of production, banking and 
.ce if his resources are not to be dissi- 
ti through incapacity. 
tyw all of these each farmer actually 
- or tries to do, and his success depends 
( his training and intelligence. It is 
trhly individualistic profession in the 
:iic of operation and in the dependence 
tecess upon individual qualifications. 
}ssume that the cultivation of the soil 
yd be the same whether the farmer owns 
sand and raises sons to carry it on in the 
s generation or whether he merely uses 
sand is unthinkable. 
lie hypothesis of allocation of domesti- 
>| animals and machinery apparently 
snes that animals are animals and 
kines aremachines. Themanufacturers 
xricultural machinery, who have for 
33 attempted to standardize their prod- 
tin order to reduce production costs, tell 
iat farmers are very particular about 
¢ ties in machines; that certain areas de- 
.1 certain styles and that in certain areas 
rcular nationalities demand certain 
12s; that a campaign of education is re- 
id to introduce standardized machin- 
» “Pigs is pigs” in the familiar story, 
jigs are not pigs on the farm, and cer- 
iy cOws are not cows. 


Al Ridiculous Restriction 


\hen the Germans overran Belgium and 
jhern France they carried back into 
‘aany many fine-blooded cattle and 
12s that represented years of breeding. 
in the treaty of peace was drawn these 
«ch and Belgian peasants demanded not 
‘ly that the number of animals taken 
turned, not merely that the particular 
eis be returned, they demanded that 
licular animals be returned to individual 
cants, together with the progeny of the 
‘four years, so far as they were living. 
we family strains of established breeds 
almost as close to these peasants as 
emembers of their families. The writer 
‘heard a delegation of French peasants 
‘ding for permission to go into Germany 
search out their lost individual animals; 
ino man who has once seen the intensity 
seling upon the subject will ever be 
inced that in any country in the world 
iesticated animals can be successfully 
‘ated for use. 
bdperation is indispensable in farming. 
needed in the purchase of equipment, 
ie marketing of produce, in the storage 
2asonal crops, in the development of 
il social life and in the business running 
iefarm. But it must be combined with 
‘vidualism in the cultivation of the soil, 
‘this cannot be attained without owner- 
i. 
further provision in the nationalization 
nd runs to the effect that the individual 
‘| occupy and use only so much land as 
i be cultivated by his family without 
(hiring of labor. This is a proposition 
liling such inefficiencies in agricultural 
ations as to make one wonder how any 
(p of supposedly intelligent men could 
busly advance it. Denial of the right of 
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the landowner to employ a worker means 
that a particular family could cultivate no 
more land than they could work in the 
month of heaviest work—in other words, in 
the month of plowing or the month of har- 
vesting. This would mean that during two- 
thirds of the year, at least, the family would 
have only enough work to occupy it part 
time. The practice of diversity of agricul- 
ture on the individual farm, in its economic 
relations, consists in such selection of crops 
and such use of domesticated animals as 
will employ the maximum labor of the 
family during the maximum number of 
months. The ability to hire help during one 
or several months of the year will so enable 
the farmer to utilize the properties of his 
soil as to double or even treble his produc- 
tion. 

A very good illustration is seen in the 
raising of cotton. This crop requires a 
heavy application of labor per acre during 
the period of early weeding and during the 
season of picking. If a farmer raises noth- 
ing but cotton the family works hard two 
months of the year and loafs the balance of 
the time. If the cotton raiser will so diver- 
sify his operations that he has several crops 
whose labor peaks fall in different months 
from the labor peaks of cotton, he will have 
opportunity to convert work into crop. If 
he hires men in the months of labor peaks 
he will still further increase his output. The 
maximum production of agriculture is at- 
tained when the maximum number of 
months are busy months. To prohibit the 
use of hired labor on the farm is simply to 
condemn it to inefficiency. In a certain 
sense the period of intensive work on the 
farm may be compared with the peak of 
production of current in a power plant; the 
proper disposition of the peak load of power 
makes or ruins a power project. 


The Case of Rumania 


An interesting side light in this direction 
was brought to the attention of the writer 
by an expert in agriculture in Rumania. 
The government of Rumania having as- 
sented to the principle of division of the 
crownlands and of the holdings of the 
gentry in excess of a certain figure was 
confronted with the problem of securing 
efficiency in the operation of the subdivided 
tracts by the individual peasants. Ru- 
mania is famous for her export of wheat. 
The peasant raises wheat for export. He 
does not eat it. His diet consists largely of 
cornmeal mush, milk and onions, with few 
vegetables and little meat. Before the war, 
in a population of 7,000,000 were 800,000 
peasants who, in ownership or control of 
small tracts, did not raise enough on these 
small tracts to feed their families and were 
self-sustaining only by working on large 
tracts as laborers. The expert to whom 
T have referred had carried out for Rumania 
a computation over a period of years, in 
which the yields per acre were tabulated 
for holdings of different sizes. When the 
data were applied to the hypothetical size 
of the holdings after subdivision of the 
crownlands and large estates—under the 
theory that the individual peasants’ hold- 
ings would be practically of uniform dimen- 
sions, representing a pro-rata division—and 
the yield per acre of a holding of that 
size before the war applied to all the hold- 
ings of that size in the future, it became 
clear that the exportable surplus of grain 
of Rumania would be very much reduced 
and in lean years would fail entirely. 

The large holdings had the best methods 
of labor, used fertilizer, employed efficient 
machinery, studied the cost of production 
and displayed intelligence and industry. 
The smaller the tract the greater the igno- 
rance of the peasant, the poorer the equip- 
ment, the lower his spirit and the smaller 
the yield. There was one further element 
in the yield of the large tracts: Since the 
tenant or laborer had to work on them or 
starve the work was shamelessly under- 

aid. 

, The exportable surplus of wheat from 
Rumania was largely the expression of two 
factors—the greater efficiency of opera-~ 
tions on a large scale, and exploitation 
of the landworker. Following division of 
the land both of these may be expected 
to disappear, the last we trust permanently. 
It will take years to educate the peasant to 
the plane of efficiency previously displayed 
by the large landholder. In addition, the 
ignorant peasant is utterly unable to vis- 
ualize the importance of an exportable sur- 
plus of grain to the sum total of society in 
Rumania and will be inclined to work just 
hard enough to maintain his family. 
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Rumania depends upon imports for sev- 
eral essential commodities and these im- 
ports were paid for by grain and petroleum. 
Under these circumstances the authorities 
in Rumania view the next few years with 
great apprehension. The soil is very rich 
and climatic influences play an enormous 
role in crop yields. If the country enjoys 
good fortune from the skies the anticipated 
inefficiency in agricultural operations may 
not result in deficient yield; but it is 
obvious that the margin of safety and the 
probability of surplus are not so good under 
ownership of small tracts as with the feudal 
system of the past. Of course, itis improper 
for the Rumanians to complain about the 
situation, since they have only themselves 
to blame. Rumania has practically no 
middle class; only an upper class of high 
development, intelligence and luxury, and 
a huge lower class, submerged in poverty 
and ignorance. If the Rumanian peasant 
does not now rise to the occasion it will be 
the direct resylt of the centuries of oppres- 
sion and neglect to which he has been 
subjected. 

These considerations apply also in vary- 
ing extent in all countries where subdivision 
of the land has been recently accomplished, 
especially in Russia, Hungary and Poland. 
A decade from now these countries will 
realize that it would have been highly ad- 
vantageous if a campaign of popular educa- 
tion in agriculture could have preceded the 
subdivision of the land. In the history of 
the Homestead Act in this country, it was 
the best class of young farmers—from the 
older states or from abroad—who took up 
the new tracts for cultivation. 

Everything depends on the classification 
of the farmer. Is he capitalist or workman; 
or is he to be classed under enterprise? 
According to the census of 1910 the number 
of farms was 6,361,000. The number of 
farms operated by owners was 3,948,000, 
by tenants, 2,354,000. The number of farms 
against which stood a mortgage was about 
33 per cent. The census of next year will 
show an increase in number of farms of 
probably 11 per cent. Thefarmloan to-day 
has often a different meaning. from that 
it formerly possessed. Up to a decade ago 
a farm loan meant uncompleted paying for 
land. To-day a farm loan often means 
borrowed capital for use in the business. 
The efficient farmer, like every efficient 
business man, employs borrowed money 
over certain periods; and this is not to be 
classed as a debt any more than the bor- 
rowed capital of the meat packer is to be 
classed as debt; it is an investment. 

The tiller of the soil has always regarded 
himself as a capitalist. If we define a cap- 
italist as one who believes in profits and 
savings, in the possession of property and 
in the accumulation of wealth as heritage, 
the farmer is in the most elemental sense 
a capitalist. In no other class is the direct 
connection between hard work, thrift, over- 
production and accumulation of returns so 
immediate. In no other class is the sense 
of possession so tangible. Under these cir- 
cumstances history but expresses an ele- 
mental psychology when it records the 
agricultural class as conservative against 
evei,, idea of socialization. 


Do Farmers Gain or Lose? 


The farmer’s bookkeeping illustrates that 
he does not class himself as a workman, 
because he has no figure for wage. The 
farmer has figures for interest on invest- 
ment, amortization of debt, interest on 
borrowed capital, depreciation and upkeep, 
and for the costs of operation, including 
labor, fertilizer, bags, twine, and so on. 
Against these he puts the money received 
for the sale of his produce. If heis a careful 
reasoner and is extending his figures over 
a period of years he will take account of the 
increased value of the land, partly the re- 
sult of unearned increment, partly the re- 
sult of his work. If the balance between 
these two sets of figures shows a plus, he 
has made money; if a minus, he has lost 
money. He does not figure in a wage for 
himself, his wife or his children, only for 
the men whom he employs. When an in- 
ventor borrows money to purchase a plant 
in which to manufacture his device he will 
enter on his books all the items enumerated 
for the farmer, but he will also enter asalary 
to himself as manager. The farmer does not 
do this either as manager or workman. 

If the costs of production are properly 
computed for farming operations and con- 
trasted with the returns over a period of 
years it will be found that the remuneration 
has been nominal or even negligible except 
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for the increase in the price of land. From 
1900 to 1910 the value of farm property in 
the United States doubled. On the basis 
of the present trend of values the figure 
for 1910 will be doubled again in 1920. In 
this increase in the value of the property 
was the real remuneration of the farmer. 
Obviously this remuneration was a purely 
capitalistic return. But this cannot con- 
tinue, and for the future the remuneration 
of the farmer will represent efficiency in 
operation and correct estimate of costs of 
production rather than increase in the 
value of land. Running a farm means ad- 
ministering a property, which is a very 
different thing from using a property, since 
different qualities of mind and body are 
involved. 

We are not confined to collateral reason- 
ing in judging of the influence of com- 
munistic control upon the operations of 
agriculture. We must distinguish between 
the reactions of the farmer and the results 
upon his operations. Everywhere outside 
of Russia—and in Russia, though inarticu- 
late and for the time being helpless—the 
peasant class has been the last to accept an 
experiment in communism and the first to 
rebel. The Spartacists never scratched the 
peasant of Germany. In Switzerland last 
winter at a time of anxious industrial un- 
rest the guards in the cities were drawn 
from peasant regiments. The peasants of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have resisted 
continuous exposure to the virus from Rus- 
sia, as is also the case in the East Baltic 
States. The peasants of Upper and Lower 
Austria joined with the Tyrolese in the 
statement that they would send no food to 
a Bolshevistic Vienna. Even in the depths 
of a most wretched existence the peasants 
of Rumania refused to appeal to com- 
munism for aid. In Hungary the peasants 
automatically sealed in Budapest by refus- 
ing food supplies; and during the four 
months’ tenure of Bela Kun Budapest was 
provisioned largely with food seized by 
force of arms. Everywhere the peasant 
when given opportunity of free expression 
has opposed communism as a fanaticism 
that contradicts his definition of society. 


Wartime Control 


But in a more direct sense the world has 
been able to observe the reactions of the 
agricultural producer to one form of com- 
munism. I mean wartime control. During 
the past three years the farms of the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary have been 
operated by the state. To a large extent 
the farmers have been told what to plant 
and how many animals of each kind to 
keep; the feeding of the animals has been 
prescribed, the slaughter of the animals has 
been regulated; the use of animal flesh by 
the grower has been restricted; the utiliza- 
tion of dairy products has been defined; 
free markets have been closed and sales 
have been largely through governmental 
agencies; prices for produce have been 
fixed; the consumption of produce by the 
grower has been controlled; seed, fertilizer, 
bags, twine, machinery and even domesti- 
eated animals have been allocated by the 
state; labor has been issued to the farmer 
by central organizations, outside of which 
he could not solicit labor; and in many 
countries the sale of land has been inter- 
dicted. Now private ownership in land 
includes three things: The title, that can 
be sold or willed; control of the operations 
of agriculture; and freedom in the market- 
ing of the products. Total communism 
means the withdrawal of all three. In the 
named countries title was not withdrawn 
from private control, but the operations of 
agriculture and the utilization and the 
marketing of the produce were practically 
transferred to state control; if you pléase, 
socialized, nationalized, communized. 

We in the United States have had little 
of this. A fixed fair price for wheat, a 
stabilized price for hogs and pork products, 
a stabilized price for rice and cottonseed 
oil, and a fixed price for sugar. What have 
been the reactions and the results of this 
widespread nationalization of agriculture 
on both sides of the fighting line? 

An enormous overhead bureaucracy was 
required to carry out the schemes of con: 
trol of agriculture. The farmer resented 
standardization of planting and wished to 
remain free to choose and rotate his crops, 
He resented being compelled to sell his 
cereals as such and to cut down the count 
of his livestock instead of increasing the 

(Concluded on Page i139, 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 
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Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 


As bearing lubricants, they produce 
a minimum amount of carbon, and 
resist moisture in circulation or 
splash systems: 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T, E. Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 
Very heavy bodied oils, especially 
suitable for the lubrication of farm 
machinery, and bearings of heavy 
or slow running machinery: 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, AA 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, BB 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, CC 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, DD 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 
Heavy bodied oils, manufactured 
for the lubrication of machinery 
bearings in general: 

Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 
Medium bodied oils for the lubri- 
cation of bearings of light high 
speed engines, machines and shaft- 
ing: 

Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, C 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 
Light bodied oils for the lubrication 
of textile machines: 

Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 

Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 

Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 

Gargoyle Velocite Oil, C 

Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 

Gargoyle Velocite Oil, E 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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HEN an executive once sees the 

dividend-yield of scientific lubri- 
cation, he mentally resolves, ‘‘No more 
guesswork!”’ 


Many plant executives believe that 
an eye-test or a touch-test is sufficient 
to determine the value of a bearing oil. 
When the suggestion is made that per- 
haps better bearing lubrication is in 
order, they often say, “‘Oh I get an oil 
that doesn’t ‘gum’ or cause heated 
bearings.’ 


Such tests are perhaps helpful as far 
as they go. But when it comes to 
judging bearing oils, or lubricating 
oils for avy purpose, the eye and the 
hand can only guess. 


It takes exact and scientific knowledge 
to determine the correct lubricating oil 
Sor a given bearing problem. 


Scientific bearing lubrication does a 
great deal more than prevent undue 
heat. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Boston 
Chicago Minneapolis 


Specialists in the manufacture of 


Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Philadelphia . 


Indianapolis 


high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery, 


Don't buy Bearing Oils by ‘louch or Sigh 


Why That Way invites Mistakes 


It saves wear. You can’t see wear 
going on. 

But premature wear is responsible 
for many of the temporary shut-downs 
in American industry.. You cam see a 
shut-down—machines idle—men idle 
—production idle—capital idle. Some 
shut-downs last only an hour, and 
yet cost more than all the oil used 
throughout the plant in a year.’ 

The correct use of Gargoyle Bearing 
Oils is a big factor in reducing shut 
downs. The reason issimple. Gargoyle 
Bearing Oils are scientifically prepared 
for bearing lubrication. ‘There are 
definite grades suited to the operating 
conditions peculiar to your plant. 

The cheapest oil per gallon is usu- 
ally the most expensive in the long run. 
Results more than justify the use of 
high-grade bearing oils. 


We recommend that you write to 
our nearest branch for a free copy of 
our paper on Bearing Lubrication. 


Pittsburgh Detroit 
Kansas City, Kan. Des Moines 


EW YORK, U.S. 
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eeding his cereals and selling his 
in the shape of meat. The purpose 
vol was to increase the total calories 
ve to the consumer by restriction 
production. The instinct of the 
jwas to market his produce in the 
; which it brought the highest price. 
srwhere the farmer resented restric- 
;onsumption on the farm and refused 
>, The household of the farmer can- 
«rationed. Everywhere the farmer 
s the fixed price and demanded the 
yarket. Everywhere the farmer has 
red that the prices of the produce 
t the farm were more strictly con- 
‘than the prices of the commodities 
ere purchased for the farm. The 
ims of control that the farmer wel- 
-vere those that he thought operated 
savor. All others he opposed. He 
: control of speculation in steel but 
jculation in wheat. 

erower’s idea of control is well illus- 
in the position of the cane growers of 
jaa, who have contended that since 
‘voted a full season of labor to what 
,out to be a half crop of cane they 
«be paid a double price. In every 
-- the instinct of the farmer was to 
‘ith every device that lay within his 
whe regulations imposed by the exi- 
« of wartime control. 

matter of fact, in most countries the 
s suppressed his natural reactions, 
‘the plane of his duty as a patriotic 
» and deserves the highest praise for 
«titude. Nowhere has the farmer 
‘at increasing production. In no 
ir has sabotage ever been observed 
farm. The farmer revolted at regu- 
, partly because he did not under- 
hem, partly because he distrusted 
‘tives that inspired them, partly be- 
se had no faith in the men who were 
ing them, but largely because war 
‘ions deprived him of his rights as a 
iistie individual. He did submerge 
)viduality as an expression of patri- 
1 but he found the entire system of 
- unnatural in itself and abhorrent. 
- willing to work overtime in order to 
‘e production; the world over, the 
«is the best exponent of the correct 
-tion of production. He expected to 
1. a good price for his produce, and as 
‘er of fact a careful survey of condi- 
‘a agriculture in Europe and in the 
‘ States indicates that the farmers 
pasants have come out of the war 
tier than when they went in. This re- 
‘3 a positive value for society because 
iributes a stabilization to the entire 
‘abrie, 
\' in Germany did the peasant play 
‘ne and not his country’s game. In 
mny it may be fairly said that the 
st joined with the enemy blockade in 
jorivation of the industrial classes. 


The Cycle of Events 


seat this huge experiment in the ab- 
eof a patriotic impulse, a war spirit, 
yuntry and for home’’! Enlarge the 
ment by withdrawing also from the 
) the title of his land. On the basis of 
‘ve experience what would certainly 
inay be summarized as follows: 
it, production falls. A certain fraction 
sicultural production represents the 
|’s desire for profit. He has little con- 
ia of an altruistic duty to work hard 
‘sr to feed an unknown man a thou- 
failes away. Production would fall to 
int of nominal output. The farmer 
eways feed his household well and care 
‘; domesticated animals. He is self- 
ent and independent. If he has no 
ck for surplus produce he will not plan 
irk to produce the surplus. 
nd, the farmer holds his products. 
yrocesses of distribution from the 
10 the consumer lag in the first stage. 
npulse to market is a positive factor 
ihe farmer. He can ship out or he can 
ack. Dispossession of the farmer’s 
'y force is a physical impossibility, as 
‘oved in Germany. The initiative act 
ment from the farm of whatever the 
¢ has to export is an indispensable 
1. effective distribution and cannot be 
ced by any amount of requisition. 
Ird, the producer attempts to market 
ii the back of the authorities, and he 
tds. The German peasant would send 
‘a through the front gate to fight for 
cuntry; but he would not send his pig 
zh the front gate to feed his country 
(g as he could send him through the 
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back gate to feed the rich. There is no use 
reprobating the patriotism of the peasant. 
The plain truth is that he was too capital- 
istic to be always patriotic. From the time 
of the French Revolution, when the peas- 
ants refused to obey the regulations, down 
to the moment of writing, the producer in 
every country has sold his produce at high 
prices to secret buyers in contravention of 
all regulations. It does not need to be in 
return of money; it may be in return for a 
desirable commodity. But the practice is 
universal and cannot be eradicated. It has 
occurred every day in communistic Russia 
by the very peasants who belong to the 
soviets; and it will occur in every state of 
communism that may be erected, so long 
as human nature remains what it is. 
Fourth, the farmer cuts down his pur- 
chase of manufactured commodities, since 
he follows the rule that holds between na- 
tions—that imports must balance exports. 
To an amazing extent the farmer is self- 
sufficient and when he decides to adopt a 
simpler standard of living he can do so with 
no untoward effects outside of inconven- 
ience. The well-to-do farmer is a heavy 
consumer of commodities that may be 
properly classed as luxuries; and when the 
rural population in the face of a reduction 
in their exportable surplus reduce their 
consumption of manufactured articles it 
results in a heavy retardation of trade. 


What Russian Farmers Want 


Fifth, the urban communities fail to se- 
cure their normal food supplies. When the 
exportable surplus of the farm is reduced, 
when the farmer holds back what he has to 
send out, when he reduces his purchases 
and thus disrupts the normal flow of com- 
modities from the city'to the farm and from 
the farm to the city, the disorganization of 
distribution and industry will be so pro- 
found that the earning power of the city 
workers and of the middle class will fall 
below the plane of their needs. Anything 
that stagnates commerce between city and 
country carries with it danger of starva- 
tion to the city. This normal relationship 
cannot be maintained by force; it has 
never been attained by altruism. It rests 
upon the impulse of trade and is purely 
capitalistic. 

All these results have occurred in every 
country that has attempted a national con- 
trol of agriculture, either as an enforced 
war policy or as the expression of com- 
munism. They occur even under condi- 
tions of economic apathy. Whenever the 
value of money falls heavily each one of 
these results is manifested to greater or less 
degree, according to the circumstances. In 
the mildest degree it is expressed in isola- 
tion of the farmer; the distance between 
him and the consumer is magnified. Even 
in France and England abnormalities in the 
relations between city and country are ap- 
parent. In Germany and in Central Europe 
city and country are almost divorced. Our 
information from Russia convinces us that 
though breakdown of railway transport 
makes it difficult to ship foodstuffs into the 
cities, at the same time the communistic 
authorities have great difficulties in secur- 
ing from the peasants the amounts that 
they are able tosend. The beautiful picture 
of the peasant piling stacks of grain at the 
railway station, awaiting cars to take it to 
his brothers in the cities in return for urban 
gratitude and communistic paper money, is 
a fiction. 

The real test with the Russian peasant 
will come when the foreigner wants his 
grain and is able to pay for it with com- 
modities. Representatives of Russian co- 
operative agricultural societies make no 
secret of the fact that what the peasants, 
whom they represent, want is a market, a 
market of cash and commodities and not 
a market of altruism. 

The world over the owner of a farm gets 
better results than the tenant, other things 
being equal. The owner develops, the 
tenant exploits. The difference represents 
the incentive of ownership. 

The social revolution of November, 1918, 
led to class war in the country. The 
peasants attacked the large estates, drove 
off many of the people, destroyed improve- 
ments, wrecked machinery and killed or 
drove off the animals. This was done partly 
out of revenge, partly because it was the 
fashion of the moment to kill, partly under 
the naive idea that if the estates were 
wrecked the peasants would have a better 
chance of getting the land. The Menshe- 
viki and social revolutionists wanted to 
make compensation for the estates; but 
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the Bolshevists decreed seizure without pay- 
ment. The Russian peasant before the war 
subsisted largely on bread; a usual allow- 
ance for the farm hand was fifteen bushels 
of bread grains a year. But during the first 
months of Bolshevistic freedom many ani- 
mals were eaten. The grain deliveries to 
the cities fell one-half in the first month 
of the new régime, due to disorganization 
in the country. 

What became of the land in the throes of 
the class war? Parts of it were seized by 
peasants. The government took other tracts 
and formed guilds, associations of peasants 
in the commune, with use of animals and 
machinery in common. In order to induce 
peasants to join these guilds concessions 
were made, so that the guilds first formed 
had the best land and the pick of animals 
and machinery. Later guilds had still more 
land, but it was poorer land and they had 
little machinery and few animals. The in- 
dividual peasant had usually least machin- 
ery and fewest animals. The destruction 
that had been accomplished in the class war 
greatly reduced the equipment that the 
same peasants were to use. The acreage 
was heavily reduced in the spring and fall 
of 1918 and in the spring of 1919, exagger- 
ated by inefficiency in the organization of 
the guilds and the disinclination of the 
peasants to work. The peasants of Poland, 
Rumania, Serbia, that had been badly 
ravaged by war, have done much better in 
acreage than the peasants of Russia, be- 
cause out of Bolshevistic control and in- 
fluence. 

Competition rose between the guilds, 
The poor guilds made war on the rich guilds, 
to even the possession of animals and equip- 
ment. This led to bloody battles. Then the 
guilds had to fight back the individual 
peasants, who wanted more machinery and 
animals, also more and better land. 

The guilds soon found that their lands 
could not be operated without hired help; 
also the peasants who had good land. So 
they hired labor, against the rigid orders of 
the authorities. There fell the first.prop of 
communism on the land. Soon the guilds 
and individual peasants found that they 
could better conditions by exchange of 
pieces of land; or land for machinery or 
animals; or these for each other. Barter 
soon led to sale, and within six months of 
the social revolution land, animals and 
machinery were sold openly and widely. 
Holders of superfluous machinery and ani- 
mals, often the guilds, would rent them to 
poorer peasants at extortionate prices, a 
most unsocial exploitation. There fell the 
second prop of communism on the land. 
Finally appeared the instinct of trade. The 
peasants began to hold back from the 
cities. Because they received from the cities 
few commodities they sent little grain. 

Military requisition was then under- 
taken, after appeals to the altruism of the 
masses had failed, just as had failed the 
appeal to the creative spirit of the masses 
for increased acreage. These requisitions 
were often brutally executed and often at- 
tended with bloodshed. Grain and other 
foods reached the markets through illicit 
traffic. In illicit traffic the guilds have been 
more active than the small peasant, be- 
cause they had better facilities. For a year 
the sale of produce has been honeycombed 
with illicit trading and graft. 


Russia’s Dwindling Food Supply 


With the establishment of the sale of 
produce according to the law of supply and 
demand, fell the last prop of communism in 
land. To carry out their private purposes 
the country districts often elected soviets 
composed of a majority of anti-Bolshevists; 
these were always repressed with force. 
Thereafter the country soviets were nomi- 
nally Bolshevistic, but behaved like cap- 
italists. 

The food supply of Russia has fallen 
steadily since 1917. This deterioration has 
been most marked in European Russia, 
and here most extreme in Bolshevist Rus- 
sia. How much the production has been 
reduced cannot be accurately said; we 
know that the privations continuously in- 
crease, and the populations of the cities 
fall steadily on account of scarcity of food. 
Petrograd and Moscow received in the 
months of 1918 from 12 to 28 per cent of 
the normal grain shipments. The Bolshe- 
vists do not know how much food is in the 
country. In the one tabulation known to 
the writer it was estimated that the 75,- 
000,000 people in Bolshevist Russia had for 
the crop year 1918-19, 68 per cent of the 
normal grain supply; this was much less 
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than the crop of 1917-18, and that one was 
less than that for the year 1916-17, indicat- 
ing a progressive deterioration, despite 
abundance of labor. The army of 2,300-, 
000(?) received a larger ration than other 
workers; the ration for civilians has been 
scant indeed. The sugar production has 
fallen to less than a third; the ration to 
workers has been 314 ounces a month. Ani- 
mal foods are very scarce in the cities, 
dairy products almost unknown. Since the 
legal rations are insufficient the worker uses 
his paper money to buy, at prices five to 
twenty times the normal, smuggled food- 
stuffs that represent his compromise with 
the peasant. Naturally the death rate is 
terrific. 

The following table presents in rounded 
figures the grain production of Russia dur- 
ing the past six years, based on the best 
data available: 


RC JPRESENTE 
PERCENTAGE OF CROP REPRESENTED 


YEAR ;OditkT ORO ppcmrn.cs on eae AL 
ith Ro aoe Sean) 110 
2 Ry ae RS 94 11 
meses 83 98 
LOL os 75 85 
LOTS aa sacamsnes 60 70 
W919) Foe en oO 65 


The prewar export was 15 to 20 per cent 
of the crop. The normal carry over was 
20 per cent of the year’s consumption. At 
the end of the 1915 crop the carry over was 
nearly 40 per cent of the year’s consump- 
tion, since the export had fallen to nothing. 
At the end of the 1916 crop the carry over 
was some 25 per cent of the year’s consump- 
tion. At the end of the 1917 crop the carry 
over was under 20 per cent of the year’s 
consumption. At the end of the 1918 crop 
the carry over was practically nothing. 
This represents the combined results of 
diminishing acreage and inefficient dis- 
tribution. During the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917 more than 10,000,000 men were 
in the military service; during the years 
1918 and 1919 not more than 2,000,000 
men were in military service, but the 
others were not working on the land. 


Capitalism and Communism 


During the summer of 1919 it has be- 
come clear to the leaders that allocation of 
land, animals and machinery will not work, 
even in the form of the guilds. Good guilds 
become oppressive; the poor guilds go to 
pieces and pass into a condition worse than 
tenantry. It became clear that compromise 
had to be made on the land if communism 
was to be even distantly hoped for in the 
cities, especially as the cities produced so 
little to offer in exchange for foodstuffs. It 
was clear that ownership and sale of land, 
animals and machinery would have to be 
permitted, and the use of hired labor al- 
lowed. It was also clear that an exportable 
surplus for the cities could not be obtained 
so long as the market was not free and 
prices unrestricted. In September Lenine 
announced that henceforth the peasant 
was to be allowed ‘‘freedom in action, pos- 
session, cultivation and marketing.’”’ The 
guilds are either splitting into separate 
ownerships or have taken on the character 
of the codperative associations of prewar 
Russia. Communism on the land in Russia 
is ended. 

This, however, will not solve the. diffi- 
culties. The scarcity of shipments of food 
from the country was due to deterioration 
of transport and lack of organization for the 
collection and distribution of the produce 
as well as to refusal of peasants to deliver 
and to smuggling into illicit traffic. Auton- 
omy for country and city is necessary, but 
it is not enough. The status of the holder 
of land cannot in the long run be separated 
from the status of banks, flour mills, re- 
fineries, dairies, factories and importing 
associations. If these are socialized this 
means control and limitation of the oppor- 
tunities of the peasant even if farming be 
not socialized. Freedom of action of these 
agencies acts as stimulation to the agra- 
rians; if the state runs these this will re- 
press the freedom of action of the peasant. 
If the peasants run them they will be con- 
ducted capitalistically. The return of farm- 
ing from communism to capitalism means 
the influence of agriculture on the return 
of manufacturing to capitalism, since a 
communistic industry cannot be expected 
to operate harmoniously or efficiently with 
a capitalistic agriculture. 

Editor’s Note—A review of manufacturing, com- 
merce and transportation in a concluding article 
by Doctor Taylor will give a companion picture to 
the desolation in agriculture. 
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On walls and ceilings, on furniture and floors, on 
woodwork and fixtures, wherever there is a- desire 
for more satisfying interiors Glidden usefulness is play- 
ing an active part. . 


And as this demand increases the more important 
this part becomes, the greater the opportunities for 
economy and the more satisfying the result. Glidden 
responsibility does not end with the making of 
fine varnishes. It follows through to the ultimate 
finish and builds up a process wherein fewer 


NSECTICIDES 


Everywhere on Everything 


~in sumptuous hotels and homes of character 


coats and lower costs produce a better result. To 
choose this better result predetermines your choice 
ofa painter. as well’ as the finish to be used. It 
entails good workmanship without . too 
limitations. 


For the benefit of those who want this better 


Glidden result, The Glidden Company maintains an : 


Architectural. Service Department which is at all 


many 


times prepared to furnish decorative suggestions | 


with panels, samples and helpful literature. . 
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| SKINNER MAKES IT FASHIONABLE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


).ck work, Jenks, my boy,” Skinner 
yinted. ‘ 
‘ner crossed to his desk, picked up 
elope he had sealed that morning, 
jopen and read: ‘‘Some Meadeville 
+! call you up to say that she’s going 
5 a big meeting at her house to dis- 
1c high cost of living.”’ 
yy turned wide-eyed to Skinner. 
Jw ever did you do it?” 
jdn’t doit.” Skinner took the slip of 
yrom his pocket. ‘It was this. This 
lip of paper did more in a minute 
| could have done in a year. This 
\high-cost-of-living bugaboo is psy- 
cal. I’m going to prove it.” 
‘d this meeting is your first step?” 
ft-huwh,”’ 
id what’s the next?” 
-ner made enigmatic answer. 
tery arch has a keystone.” He picked 
/s phone and asked for the Colby 
iy. Presently: ‘“‘Oh, good evening, 
Solby. You and Mr. Colby well? 
tid! She’s fine, thank you. Oh, yes! 
olby, will you let me run over a few 
»s? J’ye something of importance. 
1. you—yes, in a very few minutes. 
‘oy.’ Skinner hung up. 
ey looked astounded. 
‘wre not going to ask Mrs. Colby to 
-yeeting, dearie?”’ 
jim.” 
jive you lost your head?” 
is a part of my scheme.” 
iit she wouldn’t go to the Jenks’ in a 
imd years.” 
yu just leave it to me,” said Skinner. 
iit,” Honey pleaded, ‘‘you wouldn’t 
Irs. Colby to do anything to push 
\ your scheme?” 
‘wouldn’t ask Mrs. Colby to do any- 
.-only go to the meeting.” 
laner took his hat and stick and started 
te Colbys’. 
ell?” said Honey when Skinner re- 
71 an hour later. 
janer patted her head caressingly, 
“srossed to his desk and got the Jenks 
t2 phone. 
‘rs. Jenks. Yes. Mr. Skinner speak- 
Then in a few seconds. “Oh, good 
mag, Mrs. Jenks. I want to add my 
1s to those of my wife. It was wonder- 
‘ you to think of it. I know it’ll be a 
it.” He turned and winked deliber- 
lat Honey, then: “Oh, by the way, 
<Jenks, you wouldn’t mind if I bring 
«Colby over, would you? Yes, Mrs. 
jen Colby.” He put his hand over 
eceiver. ‘It’s a knock-out. I can 
hear her gasp.” Then: “Yes, Mrs. 
, Mrs. Stephen Colby from The Hill.” 
‘nner waited, bored, while Mrs. Jenks 
led on, and when she presently said 
by, hung up. “How they do give 
-selves away.” He paused. ‘Gosh, 
she lady on The Hill has a pull!” 
“hat’s because she stays on The Hill,” 
‘Honey. 
‘t won’t take Mrs. J. long to flash that 
if news over the wires—if anybody 
ld ask you,” said Skinner. 
‘any persons who had accepted the 
1s’ invitation tentatively, knowing such 
‘3 to be a bore anyway, no sooner heard 
| their neighbors who had accepted 
i Mrs. Colby was to be present than 
2 swept aside all contingencies and ac- 
2d. Those who had declined positively, 
iting any preachment about the ques- 
‘of the high cost of living now that they 
(just got so that they could live high, 
11 they heard that there was a chance 
‘eet Mrs. Colby recollected that they 
«’t “married a wife’ or ‘‘bought an 
, and recalled their declinations. 
‘id Driggs, the gas-mask king, to his 
(lady: “You'll have a chance to show 
1, Colby that you ain’t any slouch when 
émes to sparklers and glad rags.” 
hid the socks baron, who had made big 
cey out of reénforced heels and toes for 
(boys in khaki, to Mrs. Socks Baron: 
yaat are you so excited about—meeting 
i old lady on The Hill?..You’re good 
igh to be on her calling list anyhow. 
ik at the names I’ve got on my working 
; Pelham, De Peyster, Rhinelander, 
‘tyone of my office force is a pedigreed 
ier.’ The baron took a long draft of 
rke and blew it out through his nose. 
lit not a funny world that I who furnish 
ye men with their daily bread am not 
sidered good enough to sit at their din- 
2 tables?” He paused to mark the 
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change of subject, then: ‘“‘Listen, my dear. 
If I’m the business man I think I am my 
opinion is worth something. Let me give 
you a hint. You can’t impress a swell like 
Mrs. Colby by talking cheap living. You 
got to act refined. Make a show! Talk 
big money !”’ 

In the home of W. Bentinck Bentinck, 
personal representative of the gas-mask 
king at a salary commensurate with his 
pedigree and alleged social influence, the 
news that Mrs. Colby was going to be at 
the Jenks’ meeting was received with much 
surprise. 

W. Bentinck Bentinck came of an old 
family. But W. B. B. was not only a gen- 
tleman—he was a good sport. He had to 
earn his living and he did it like a gentle- 
man. Furthermore, he never poked fun at 
or spoke slightingly of his employer. Such 
a thing, in his esteem, would not have been 
compatible with taking the money Driggs 
paid him. 

“How do you suppose they ever got Mrs. 
Colby?” said Minnie, who used to be a 
Ten Broeck. 

“Philanthropy—civic appeal—that’s the 
only way.” 

“What a chance for Mrs. Jim Biddle!” 
said Minnie. 

_ “If she’s there there’ll be something do- 
ing.” 

*‘T shudder to think of it.” 

William Manning Skinner was preémi- 
nently a genius in selecting his captains, his 
actors and in staging his scenes. Of his 
captains he required quick wit, spunk 
enough to talk right out in meeting should 
oceasion rise, and irrepressibility. There- 
fore after advising Honey of his success 
with Mrs. Colby, Skinner took his hat and 
stick and strolled to the home of the formi- 
dable Mrs. Jim Biddle. He was glad to find 
Mrs. Jim alone, for Biddle was a quiescent, 
neutral-tinted, afraid-of-his-own-shadow, 
cold-water-throwing proposition. 

Skinner quickly outlined his plan. When 
he had finished he said: ‘‘ You see, I can’t 
do what I’m asking you to do, because I’ve 
been a fool myself, like Jenks and the 
others. It’d be like asinner suddenly turned 
saint. They’d laugh at me. But you’ve 
got an ax to grind—a very real ax. They'll 
listen to you. Will you help me, Mrs. Jim? 2 

The little woman stuck out her pointed, 
defiant face and her.eyes snapped. 

‘‘Will I help you, Will Skinner? I should 
say so! It’s worth a year’s living to say 
some things to some folks.” 

“T thought you’d feel that way about it.” 
Skinner lifted an admonishing finger. ‘‘ Re- 
member, Mrs. Jim, you’re doing this on 
your own initiative. I’m not to be known 
im it. 

Mrs. Jim grinned. 

“T get you, Will Skinner!” 

And Skinner grinned back at Mrs. Jim. 

“Good night, Mrs. Jim.” 

“Good night, Will Skinner.’ 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Munitions 
Jenks just beyond the edge of the town was 
a hoary mellow monument to the memory 
of the old landed baron Lateret. Hence its 
aristocratic outward bearing. But it had 
been made over inside to suit the smart 
proclivities and bad taste of Mrs. Jenks. 
Architects, decorators and furniture men 
had been called in ostensibly to suggest but 
in reality only to confirm the preconceived 
notions of the present mistress of the house. 
And so all the fine old character of the place 
had been improved out of it. Instead, the 
rooms were overdecorated, overfurnished 
and over-everything-elsed. It was anything 
but a home. It would better have been 
called a servants’ hotel de luxe. 

The Jenks’ grounds were extensive, the 
Jenks’ rooms were large, the Jenks’ men- 
servants were all portly fellows suggesting 
opulence. Characteristic of these serving 
men were large feet and small hands, which 
was quite natural since their feet were for- 
ever carrying great bulks about the prem- 
jses while their hands rarely descended to 
any duty weightier than a visiting card or 
a tea tray. A portly butler opened the door 
for you and took your card on a tiny tray 
that might have been borne by a child of 
six. At tea time a portly butler in ex- 
treme livery threaded his way through 
the gathering with a tray bearing tiny 
cups, each containing a thimbleful, while 
a second man—also portly—bore a sugar 
bowl and a precious pair of tongs with 
which he daintily dropped a lump or two 
into your cup according to your pleasure. 


_ The male servitors of Mrs. Jenks’ estab- 

lishment were so ubiquitous and withal so 
much better looking than the customary 
male visitors that but for their livery one 
might have taken them for guests. Mrs. 
Jenks seemed bent on exploiting her serv- 
ants rather than keeping them in the back- 
ground. But she was a bad captain. She 
fluttered about, directing the elephantine 
bearers of teacups and sugar tongs like a 
child with a new toy. It reminded one of a 
doll leading a wonderfully caparisoned 
Jumbo through a crowd. 

Such were the servants, such was the 
house, such were the Jenks, in the order of 
their present importance. 

_ The meeting to discuss the high cost of 
living was called by Mrs. Jenks for eight 
o’clock. Promptly at that hour, there be- 
ing an attendance full to overflowing, the 
hostess started the ball of discussion rolling. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said she—the 
fact that she was dressed in silk, cut low at 
the neck, and stood with her white elbow 
resting on the edge of the grand piano is of 
no importance. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said she in a voice carefully rehearsed for 
the occasion, ‘‘I have asked you to come 
here to-night to take up the question of the 
high cost of living—a question in which we 
are all deeply interested. Iam not going to 
make a speech. This: is a general forum. 
The meeting is now open to everybody.” 
The ever-present fear that Mrs. Colby 
might be bored prompted the lady to raise 
her finger enjoiningly. ‘‘I am going to beg 
that'no one will speak for more than two 
minutes at any one time.” 

At this there was a general murmur of 
approval, then a silence indicating the 
same kind of hesitation one notices at a 
church experience meeting when the pastor 
calls for testimonies. 

Presently Mrs. Army Shoes Bingham 
spoke up. Mrs. Army Shoes was in the 
habit of speaking up when in the presence 
of her peers. . But now she was breathing 
the sanctified atmosphere of a Colby. She 
must modify. 

“T think we owe Mrs. Jenks a vote of 
thanks for giving us this opportunity to 
get together to protest against’ the out- 
rageous cost of living,’ said: Mrs. Army 
Shoes, rising. 

A general murmur of ‘Hear! Hear!” 

Mrs. Army Shoes would have continued, 
but Mrs. Army Undershirts Smythe, whose 
husband—next to Army Shoes Bingham— 
had made the biggest killing out of the war, 
broke in. Mrs. Army-Undershirts had a 
brain like maple sugar. With a placating 
eye on Mrs. Colby she began: “T hate to 
differ with Mrs. Jenks, but for my part I 
don’t see why we should complain. » Of 
course we are sorry for the poor, but don’t 
high prices mean good times?’ 

“Good times for plumbers and grocers,” 
jerked out Canned Beans Henderson. 

“‘This promises to be interesting,” whis- 
pered Holden,. clerk, to his neighbor, also 
clerk. 

But Mrs. Undershirts had too carefully 
rehearsed her speech—contrived to con- 
ciliate Mrs. Colby, for all the new-rich 
present felt that the lady from The Hill 
must be on their side—to be deflected by 
sneers. She cast a deprecating glance at 
Canned Beans and went right on: “Should 
not we spend our money freely? Don’t the 
Government urge everybody not to hoard?” 

At this Mrs. Socks Baron, who—next to 
Mrs. Army Shoes—felt it incumbent to be 
on her feet, stood up. 

“T too, don’t see why we shouldn’t spend 
our money. What else is there to do with 
it? Now that the bond drives are over 
there’s no longer any need for saving.” 

‘““That may be very well in your case, 
Mrs. Stein,” said Henry Higgins, cashier 
of the Meadeville First National, ‘‘but I 
happen to know that in a great many cases 
Liberty Bonds haven’t been paid for yet.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried little Annabelle Howe— 
also army shoes—putting her hands to her 
head. They were beautiful white hands and 
wonderfully well jeweled. Annabelle af- 
fected humorous perturbation. ‘‘It’s all 
scrambled up—the whole thing is fearfully 
scrambled up. I’ve had to engage a social 
secretary to keep things straight.” 

“What do you pay her, ma’am?” said 
Canned Beans Henderson, who was looking 
for information. 

The question was ignored. 

Here old Jimmy Dooling —commonly 
called Money Bags Dooling—piped up 


from the red-silk sofa that matched his red 
face and tie and set off his white hair and 
spats strikingly. 

“Qo are all big questions scrambled up, 
Mrs.’Howe. We must unscramble this one. 
So let us begin at the beginning. We'll 
assume that the profiteer’s at the bottom 
of it all. Let’s tackle him first.” 

‘“‘Profiteer!”’ giggled Annabelle. ‘To me 
that’s only an expression born of the war— 
like camouflage.” 

“And where can you put your finger on 
a real profiteer, Mr. Dooling,’ sneered 
Mrs. Seth Craddock, who made it a point 
to oppose everything Dooling said and who 
was forever begging to correct and inform 
him, much to that gentleman’s exaspera- 
tion. 

Dooling hated Mrs. Craddock. He hated 
her frowsy false bang and her little near-set 
spiteful eyes that peered out from under it 
like a dog watching you from under a hedge; 
he hated her high-arched nose, suggestive 
of loftiness and sneering; he hated her re- 
markably high stomach, which she carried 
prominently and with much pride and 
dignity as became an aristocrat, an author- 
ity, a woman of wealth; he even hated the 
old black-velvet dress covered with beads 
which she always wore and which had 
turned him against’all black-velvet dresses 
and beads. In brief, old Jimmy Dooling 
hated all of Mrs. Seth Craddock. 

“That’s a funny question, ma’am. Every 
child knows you can’t throw a stone with- 
out hitting one.’’ Hesnickered. “‘I’llsend 
you a few addresses so you'll know him next 
time you see him.” 

“Trouble is,’ chimed in Army Soups 
Porter, “‘when you blame the retailer he 
passes the buck to the wholesaler and the 
wholesaler passes the buck to the producer 
and-the producer passes the buck to high 
wages and high wages passes the buck back 
to the high cost of living—and there you 
are, back on the doorstep of the retailer 
again.” 

Bentinck nudged his wife. 

“Chestnuts! Ancient and moldy chest- 
nuts!’ he whispered. 

“Just to show you,” Army Soups went on, 
““my grocer said to me when I jumped him: 
‘My landlord’s profiteerin’ on me—I have 
to pay more rent; my plumber’s profiteer- 
in’ on me—I have to pay more for my 
plumbin’; and my help’s profiteerin’ on 
me—I have to pay ’em more. Why,’ said 
he, ‘I’d have to put up prices to pay the 
plumber alone.’”’ 

“And it’s up to us to pay his plumber’s 
bill?” said Dooling. 

“Then let’s start with the plumber,” said 
Mrs. Craddock. ‘‘He must be the basic 
profiteer from whom all evils flow.” 

“No,” said Army Soups, “‘’cause when I 
jumped my plumber. he said he had to 
charge more ’cause his groceries were so 
high.” 

At this a large woman with fire in her 
eyes struggled to her feet. 

““Byerybody blames the plumber!” she 
cried, “‘They’ve always called him a thief 
and a liar. Now they call him a profiteer 
to boot. Heain’t to blame. My husband’s 
a plumber. It costs us forty dollars a week 
for our table an’ there’s only two of us. The 
grocer and the butcher ain’t got anything 
on us.” 

“Any way you put it, we have to pay the 
freight in the long run,’ said Dooling. 

“But you can afford to, Mr. Dooling,” 
said Mrs. Henry Matthews, whose hus- 
band was shipping clerk for Slocum Bass. 
“Trouble is, we have to pay the freight 
too—and we can’t afford it.” 

“How I hate to hear folks talk poverty!” 
whispered Mrs. Socks Baron to Mrs. Army 
Shoes Bingham. 

At this point Mrs. James Nichols—also 
canned beans—put her lorgnette to her 
eyes and surveyed the left wing of the 
party, where the gregarious poor were 
gathered. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Matthews,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘but, the salaried persons’’—she’d 
only recently learned to say persons in- 
stead of people—‘“‘are not the only suf- 
ferers.”” 

Mrs. Colby cast a quick glance at Skin- 
ner, who but for the slight twitching of the 
left corner of his mouth betrayed no as- 
tonishment at Canned Beans’ lady’s words. 

“My fruit bill,” Mrs. Nichols went on, 
‘‘with alligator pears at prohibitive prices 
and grapefruit—a special kind, of course, 

(Continued on Page 147) 


The Long Leverage Principle iS Employe| 
to Carry the Freight Tonnage of the Worl 


HE Sheldon Worm Gear Axle is built on 
the Locomotive Axle Principle. 


It is a *‘live,’’ load-carrying, revolving axle, 


with the wheels fixed to the axle, and the’ 


whole revolving as a unit. 


The bearings are at hub and differential, 
giving the utmost leverage against side-strains. 


Your motor-truck axle undergoes tremen- 
dous side-strain when turning a corner, run- 
ning on a crowned road, skidding, hitting 
car tracks or the curb. Sheldon Axle Con- 
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rigidity to stand the strain and to give long. 


and economical service. 


Sheldon Worm Gear Axles for motor trucks 
are built by the pioneer worm gear axle makers 
of the country. Their principle of ball thrust 
bearing eliminates lost power, minimizes fric- 
tion, and requires no external adjustment. 


It’s the axle with the Torpedo Hub Cap 
and Double Anchor Trade-Mark. You can 
buy a Sheldon-equipped truck of any size 
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Jim simply won’t have any other— 
pahing positively appalling.” 
(Jimmy Dooling catching Skinner’s 
snked covertly, for Jim Nichols had 
‘me of Dooling’s bookkeepers only 
yars before. 

\d I haven’t money enough even to 
wn in an elevator,’”’ whispered Char- 
ggs, bookkeeper, to Albert Case, 
lerk. 

d since you can so easily locate what 
ipersons find it so difficult to locate; 
do you propose doing with these 
profiteers, Mr. Dooling?” said Mrs. 
ipek, 

jite obvious, ma’am. Stop patroniz- 
a while they are profiteers. They’re 


mnized against us. We’re not organ- 
‘ainst them. We’re the suckers, you 
jre, Mrs. Craddock.” Dooling smiled 


r. 

' high-stomached aristocrat didn’t 
‘yeing hitched up with Money Bags 
ig as a sucker, but nothing was fur- 
om her than to let Dooling see that 
In’t. 

ire the suckers all right,’”’ spoke up 
fington Briggs, army tins, who up to 
vars ago, when he used to mow his 
lwn and sprint for the station every 
ng on toast and eggs, was a fine 
jen of a man, but now for obvious 
3 graphically nicknamed Flabby 
;. “But we've got to eat, haven’t 
hey’ve got us by the throat, haven’t 


ivouldn’t call all grocers profiteers,”’ 
ied Mrs. Billings—also undershirts— 
|. “Mine is an awfully good one. He 
‘3 me just how to buy—saves so much 
itime.” 

ver the phone, ma’am?”’ suggested 
|g, eatching Skinner’s eye again and 


ge 

‘her that way or through my butler. 
itler has a wonderful knowledge of 
) buy.” 

‘) doubt,”” said Dooling. 

‘re was a general snicker among the 
‘ious poor. Mrs. Nichols resented 
ig’s inquisitorial way. 

issure you, Mr. Dooling, my butler is 
sindispensable. Really he’s -worth 
what I pay him.” 

‘d as we don’t know what you pay 
ow can we tell how indispensable 


i. Nichols hesitated and old lady 
lock spoke up: 

ly dear, tell Mr. Dooling what you 
1e butler. It’s your own affair, of 
:, but he wants to know.”’ 

(ling gave Mrs. Craddock one of his 
‘st smiles, then turned again to Mrs. 
LS: 

lyou don’t go to the shop* yourself, 
i, how can you tell you’re getting 
ou order or getting the right weight?”’ 
ly, but ain’t he the old death’s-head at 
jast?”” whispered Mrs. Socks Baron 
ls. Army Shoes Bingham. 

\. Jenks sensed the approach of a 
ie. There must be no friction while 
Jolby was there. 

‘'e trust,” she said with infinite sweet- 
for Dooling was a multimillionaire, 
most of the ladies here also have 
\tely reliable butlers who do the buy- 
Ne haven’t the time to deal directly 
‘tradesmen. I trust my servants 
itely.” She cast an affectionate eye 
’ butler—generously bonused to re- 
and serve, it being his night off—and 
il man, who lingered near a rear door, 
Ing bits of gossip for retailing below 
' “TI know servants. I’ve had quite a 
3 in the last two years.” 

thought so,” muttered Mrs. Crad- 
: then raising her voice: ‘‘I always do 
m marketing. It’s the only way I can 
lithin my income these days.” Mrs. 
‘ock kept an enormous establishment. 
) could I pick out a piece of beef 
jhe telephone?” She glared at Mrs. 
ichols. “I can’t see it. And I can’t 
‘over my butler when he weighs it. 
onderful how much weight meat loses 
‘ng from butcher to consumer when 
on’t do your own shopping.” 

ban vouch for the truth of what Mrs. 
ock says,’’ said Dooling. ‘‘I used to 
utcher’s assistant when I was a boy.” 
|: nose of Mrs. Socks Baron -went into 
« at Dodling’s allusion to his previous 
dion of servitude. 

Hidn’t know that I had to be vouched 
»bserved Mrs. Craddock loftily, shoot- 
ccutting glance down her long nose at 
1g. 
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“T, too, can vouch for the truth of what 
Mrs. Craddock says,” said Mrs. Time 
Clerk Wilson, rising, her face florid from 
much cooking. “And I’ll tell you why I can 
vouch for the truth of what Mrs. Craddock 
says. I went to my butcher for chopped 
meat. Fifty cents a pound. 

““*Seems to me a cheaper cut would do 
just as well,’ said I. 

“*Better,’ said the butcher when he 
found I wouldn’t pay that much. He 
brought me out a piece of beef—chuck, he 
called it, It didn’t sound so good, but it 
was streaked with fat and much better for 
grinding. He let me have it for thirty-six 
cents a pound, Out of one pound I made 
eight large meat cakes for supper. Do you 
think I’d have got that much over the 
telephone? Well, not on your life!” 

Mrs. Jenks blushed deep with mortifica- 
tion that one of her guests should mention 
chuck steak, particularly chuck steak 
streaked with fat, in the presence of the 
lady from The Hill. She raised her hand. 

“Just a minute, Mrs. Wilson.” 

Jenks edged close to his wife. 

““Why do you shut her off?” he whis- 
pered. 

“No one wants to hear that kind of 
vulgar talk here, you goose. This is a social 
affair,’ Mrs. Jenks whispered back. 

Jenks groaned in his heart. 

“‘T’d hoped it would be something more,” 
he said, turning away. 

Mrs. Jenks turned. 

‘Pardon me for interrupting, Mrs. Wil- 
son, but Mrs. Howe has the floor.” 

Annabelle Howe was standing. Again 
she was humorously perturbed. Again she 
put her beautiful, white and heavily jew- 
eled hands to her head in a charming, 
puzzled and much-rehearsed little way. 

Whispered Minnie Bentinck to W. B. B.: 
‘‘What’s the matter with Mrs. Jim Biddle? 
Never a word!” 

“Scared of Mrs. Colby,” said Bentinck, 
whose great pride was his sophisticated 
knowledge of men and women. 

“‘T wonder?’ queried Minnie. 

“This talk about grocers is all very well,”’ 
Annabelle ,began, ‘‘but I don’t know, be- 
cause I don’t come in actual contact with 
such persons.” 
|. “She did four years ago,” Minnie Ben- 
tinck murmured for Bentinck’s ear alone. | 

“‘Tt’s the milliners and the tailors and all 
that sort of thing we’re actually compelled 
to meet. Really we couldn’t buy a hat or a 
gown without meeting them, you know. 
I should call them the profiteers. I’ll tell 
you how I know. I went to town to shop 
yesterday. I selected four hats. They 
didn’t show me anything under forty dol- 
lars. Think of it! I suppose it’s this 
curtailed production one hears so much 
about.” She smiled at Mrs. Colby. 
“Those shop people knew I just had to 
have them. I was helpless, you see.” 

“To my certain knowledge that woman’s 
been trying to get on Mrs. Colby’s calling 
list for a year,’’ muttered Jimmy Dooling to 
Dick Smith at his right. 

“That kind of talk won’t put her there,” 
observed Smith. ‘I know the Colbys.”’ 

N. B. Fleming broke in: 

“Let me tell you some of my experi- 
ences — er — hats fourteen dollars — er — 
and—er—shoes twenty dollars—and—er— 
er 


For the first time Jimmy Dooling stood 
up, bored. 

““Your experiences are not unique, Mr. 
Fleming. You'll pardon me, but I under- 
stand we came to this meeting to do 
something. We’ve heard nothing but talk, 
talk, talk. Let’s act. Let’s get some- 
where.” 

“But we've got to talk, Mr. Dooling— 
talk it over—or there couldn’t be any dis- 
cussion, could there?’’ appealed the hostess 
sweetly. 

“‘Maybe,”’ said Dooling, “‘but we don’t 
do things that way in my office.” 

‘Only one person does the talking there, 
Mr. Dooling, I imagine,” said Mrs. 
Craddock. 

“And not much of that, thank you 
kindly, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Jenks sensed the approach of the 
usual clash between Dooling and Mrs. 
Craddock, for the antagonism of the pair 
was notorious. 

““Mr. Dooling, before I forget it I want 
your opinion of a new brand of coffee. 
Binns is about to serve it now. Everybody 
knows you're the best judge in town.” 

“T’d rather sip coffee than talk, Mrs. 
Jenks.” 

The butler and the second man, off stage, 
having got the cue, immediately began to 
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circulate, the one with cups and coffee pot, 
the other with sugar and tongs. When 
Binns and Betts had presently retired, 
leaving their ears behind them, Canned 
Beans Henderson renewed the discussion: 

“We’ve’been calling the butcher and the 
grocer profiteers, but we haven’t mentioned 
his fellow conspirator against us, the one 
who makes profiteering possible. I mean 
the domestic servant.” 

Mrs. Jenks cast a quick glance round. 
This was a phase of the discussion she 
hadn’t contemplated. There was a buzz 
of expectancy. Many ladies put their fans 
to their faces, but Mrs. Craddock only 
smiled grimly. 

“What I can’t understand,” broke in 
Morrisey—also army. soups—with great 
feeling, “is why we want so many of ’em. 
I can’t come home at night without tread- 
ing on the toes of some of these elegant 
ladies and gentlemen. I’d like to feel that 
there’s a niche somewhere in my home that 
I can call my own.” 

Morrisey paused dramatically. There 
was a dead silence. Army Soups Morrisey 
had touched on the one sensitive point— 
the servant question. All the men present 
hated liveried servants. All the women 
adoredthem. A superfluity of servants was 
the one indulgence the new millionaires had 
granted their wives unquestioningly. But 
in their hearts they rebelled. 

“You'll pardon me if I speak feelingly,”’ 
Army Soups went on, ‘‘but I am a business 
man. My office, thanks to my chief clerk, 
is a model of efficiency and economy of 
effort, and it grates on me to witness the 
appalling waste of energy in various house- 
holds.” 

“T admit we’ve got to eat,’’ Canned 
Beans Henderson went on as Army Soups 
Morrisey sat down, “‘and so we must sub- 
mit to the profiteering propensities of 
tradesmen. But we don’t have to be fed 
like babies in long clothes. I for one have 
not got so fashionable that I can’t put on 
my own breeches nor so fat that I can’t 
lace my own shoes’”’—glancing at Flabby 
Briggs. 

Mrs. Henderson made as if to arrest her 
husband’s talk, but thought better of it, 
for Canned Beans was a true Scot. He 
would not be dictated to by his wife—in 
public. 

‘Hear! Hear!’ cried Jimmy Dooling. 

Again Annabelle Howe raised high a 
beautifully jeweled protesting right hand, 
moving it a bit to promote scintillation. 

““You mean we ought to let some of our 
servants go, Mr. Henderson? I only 
have—let me see—twelve.”’ 

“How’s that, my dear?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Craddock. ‘‘Haven’t you room in your 
home for any more?”’ 

“What do you do with that many?” 
said Dooling. ‘“‘How do you feed ’em? 
Where do you put ’em to sleep? It seems 
to me that some of you folks keep huge 
establishments just to give servants room 
and bath and board, and you pay ’em for 
enjoying it. They ought to pay you. 
You're prisoners. They’re your jailers.”’ 

“Servants are an.awful care. Mr. 
Dooling’s right,” exclaimed Mrs. Socks 
Baron. ‘‘When I shop I really have to 
consider them quite as much as I do my 
family or my guests.’ 

Dooling looked over his shoulder to see 
that the bearers of cups and sugar tongs 
were well out of the way. 

“Yes, by all means give ’em the best— 
the very best,’’ he emphasized. ‘‘A friend 
of mine in Boston had a wonderful escape 
that way. He used to get all his milk trom 
a certain certified dairy. He attempted 
the archaic game of giving his servants a 
standard quality of milk, but not. the 
extra quality he gave his family. Suddenly 
an epidemic broke out among the servants, 
but the family didn’t get it. The trouble 
was traced to the certified dairy.” He 
paused, then: “The servants had been 
swapping milk with the family.” 

Little Mrs. Undershirts Billings had her 
eye on Mrs. Colby. 

“T admit it costs a great deal to feed 
them, but even so I couldn’t dispense with 
one of mine—I only have eleven. I have 
to pay them whatever they demand’”’— 
she made an appealing gesture—‘“‘but what 
am I going to do about it?” 

“That’s not wise talk,’’ commented Mrs. 
Colby to Skinner behind her fan. ‘“‘Serv- 
ants have ears, very large ears, capable of 
catching the smallest sound.” 

“Tt wouldn’t cost so much to feed your 
eleven servants, Mrs. Billings, if they 
didn’t stand in with the profiteers,” 
Canned Beans observed. 
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“The idea!” protested Mamie King, the 
stout one of the four daughters of William 
King—also army shoes—who was sweating 
to maintain them in idleness. ‘‘If we 
bounce any of our servants we'll have to do 
the work ourselves.” 

“You’ve no idea how it would add to 
your beauty, my dear, if you did some of 
the housework,” said Mrs. Craddock. 
“Not that you aren’t beautiful enough as 
you are, but a slight reduction of embon- 
point, you know ‘3 

The spirited young woman was about to 
retort, but her mother kicked her foot. 
Old lady Craddock was a dangerous person 
toengage. She had a way of speaking right 
out in meeting. And the Kings didn’t have 
an unassailable reputation. 

“Why not let a few of our servants go? 
We don’t need so many,” Army Soups Mor- 
risey urged. 

“T guess not much!” said Mrs. Gas 
Masks Driggs to Mrs. Undershirts Smythe 
under her breath. ‘‘Fred’s made a lot of 
money and we’re going to live as we always 
wanted to live.” 

“Why don’t you get up and say so? 
Speak right out!”’ 

Thus backed up, Mrs. Gas Masks jumped 
to her feet. 

“*Tt’s all right for you to talk about our 
letting some of our servants go and doing 
the menial work ourselves, Mr. Morrisey, 
but are you men good enough sports to 
help do the washing?” 

“To be frank with you,’’ said Morrisey, 
“*T could do it if necessary. I did it many a 
time when Mary and I started out together 
and she had to look after the babies, and 
my back was all the stronger for the exer- 
cise it gave me.”’ 

Mrs. Morrisey was blushing blood red, 
her eyes downcast. 

‘‘What disgusting talk!” said Mrs. 
Undershirts Smythe to Mrs. Socks Baron 
under her fan. 

“‘T really wish somebody’d show me how 
I can dispense with any of mine,’ Mrs. 
Gas Masks continued. 

“How many have you, ma’am?” said 
Dooling. 

““Let me see—I have only two chauffeurs 
and one assistant and a butler and only 
two footmen, and Jake’s got to have his 
valet and I’ve got to have my maid, and to 
entertain as we do we must have at least 
two cooks and a scullery maid, and our two 
laundresses are positively overworked and 
I find my three housemaids have all they 
can do. You know what an establishment 
Jake insists on keeping up.” 

Several eyes were turned on Jake, who 
satinacorner. Jake neither confirmed nor 
denied. It was notorious among the men 
that Jake hated keeping up a show place. 

“What do you pay ’em, ma’am?”’ said 
Dooling. 

“Really, Mr. Dooling, my secretary at- 
tends to that.” 

A beautifully jeweled scintillating hand 
was again thrust into the air, followed by 
Annabelle Howe: 

“T can give you some figures, Mr. * 
Dooling. I pay my butler a hundred and 
fifty. I must, you know, for he sees to 
everything—he’s perfectly indispensable— 
and I pay my cook a hundred and twenty- 
five and a 

Here Mrs. Craddock interrupted. She 
rose, threw her head back and pufied her 
stomach high into the air. 

“That’s sixty-five more than I paid her, 
my dear, and that fact throws some light 
on this very important question, Mr. 
Dooling.” Turning again to Mrs. Howe: 
“T trained that cook of yours. I paid her 
sixty a month. A certain lady present 
bribed her away from me for a hundred a 
month. It’s clear she was bribed again. 
I don’t sympathize with you, my dear. I 
know what I’m talking about. Most every 
good servant in this town was trained by 
me and seduced away by higher pay. If 
you. women would only be loyal to one 
another and not go poaching on someone 
else’s domestic preserves there wouldn’t be 
all this fuss about high pay for servants. 
You’ve swelled their heads. That’s what 
you’ve done—swelled their heads.”’ 

“Do you mind telling me how much you 
pay your chauffeur, Mrs. Howe?” said 
Dooling. 

“Forty dollars a week, which is little 
enough for such a man.” 

“Ridiculous!’’ said Dooling. ‘‘ You pay 
him too much. What’s a chauffeur any- 
how?. He never had to know as much as a 
coachman. Before the war he couldn’t 
have earned fifteen dollars a week as a 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Outlast the Factory 


HEN industry discovered a 

large percentage of its over- 
head was being wasted underfoot, 
better and more permanent factory 
floors were demanded. 


It is all the more significant and 
striking that one product should be 
singled out and universally adopted 
for this use. 

Great industries such as steel and 
wire, automobile, glass, oil, paper 
and rubber, widely diversified in char- 
acter, have selected Kreolite Wood 
Block floors because they meet every 
condition admirably and enduringly. 
America’s leading industries bought 
during the past year over 16,200,000 
sq. ft. of Kreolite Blocks. 


Kreolite Wood Block floors bring 
into the factory the comforting 
warmth and resilience of Nature’s 
own flooring material,—without a 
substitute. Once laid they become a 
permanent part of the factory. 


The design of the blocks, a pat- 
ented exclusive Kreolite feature, pro- 
vides grooves at proper intervals. 
This construction permits the Kreo- 
lite Filler to penetrate the full depth 
of the blocks, and anchors them to 
each other and to the base, when laid 
in Kreolite Pitch. 


Allowance for expansion and con- 
traction is made between each row of 
blocks and a unit construction is 
secured. 


In a large measure, the success of 
Kreolite Floors is due to care and 
study given each installation by our 
Factory Floor Engineers. 


The services of these men are fully 
at the disposal of any industry. 


Upon request we will send our 
book on factory floors. Address all 
communications to the Toledo office, 


The Jennison -Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto 


and other principal cities 


== 
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(Continued from Page 147) 
ditch digger. The whole chauffeur game is 
a matter of capitalized impudence and they 
put it over because we’re all a lot of 
suckers.” 

“Don’t include mein that, Mr. Dooling,” 
said Mrs. Craddock. ‘‘I don’t pay my 
chauffeur that much.” 

“‘No, but the one that gets him away 
from you will.” 

Mrs. Jenks raised her hand for silence, 
then said very sweetly: ‘‘Now that we’ve 
discussed this question—pro and con—very 
thoroughly ’—here Jimmy Dooling nudged 
his neighbor and chuckled—‘‘I move that 
we select committees, one committee to 
investigate, another to consider reports, an- 
other Zs 

Mrs. Jim Biddle, watching, now caught 
Skinner’s eye and Skinner nodded almost 
imperceptibly. That was the signal. Mrs. 
Jim was on her feet. 

“Tt strikes me, Mrs. Jenks,” said she, 
‘that we’ve been rambling a good deal and 
haven’t got anywhere.”’ 

Everyone looked at Mrs. Jim Biddle. To 
the women the meeting was nothing but a 
social affair. But the men had hoped that 
something might come from it. But. after 
listening for a time to much vainglorious 
babble they had given up hope and had 
resigned themselves to silence for the most 
part, now and then covertly glancing at 
their watches. But Mrs. Jim’s words made 
them sit up. It was as if a lost cause had 
suddenly found a new advocate. 

Obviously! something unpleasant. was 
about to happen. Mrs. Jenks glanced 
anxiously at the lady from The Hill. Ifshe 
could only shut the speaker off. But no- 
body’d ever been able to do that, once Mrs. 
Jim got started. Asa matter of fact, it was 
for that very reason Skinner had selected 
the little lady as his spokesman. The 
hostess could only lift a protesting hand, 
hoping that Dooling would come to the 
rescue. 

‘Really, Mrs. Biddle, I think we have 
been discussing the question very intelli- 
gently.” 

Evidently Dooling didn’t think so, for he 
didn’t come to the rescue, and Mrs. Jim 
went on: 

““We’ve been beating all about the bush, 
Mrs. Jenks, discussing this part of the 
question and that part of the question, but 
the most important part we haven’t 
touched on at all.” 

“‘Hear! Hear!’’ cried Dooling. 

Mrs. Colby put her lorgnette to her eyes 
andregarded Mrs. Jimkeenly. Thespeaker’s 
chin wasin theair. Her hat wasin the ring, 

“Why,” she chuckled contemptuously, 
‘‘we’ve blamed the butcher and the grocer 
and the hatter and the clothier—we’ve 
called them profiteers and everything else 
that isn’t flattering. We’ve even connected 
our servants with them—all of which may 
be right, for I hold no brief for any of them. 
But’’—she flashed an accusing eye round— 
“who is it makes it possible for these people 
to profiteer and cheat? Who is it can check 
all that profiteering and cheating just by 
the exercise of a little bit of resolution?” 
She paused a moment, then very sternly: 
“The one who holds the purse strings— 
that’s who—the consumer! How I hate 
that word ‘consumer’; hate it even more 
than I do the word ‘profiteer’—he’s such a 
fool. Who are the consumers? We, rich 
and poor alike, and we’re all of us fools. 
The rich are the more guilty, because the 
more powerful.” Mrs. Jim swung on the 
left wing, where sat the gregarious poor. 
“But don’t let us kid ourselves. Don’t let 
us pass the buck to our more fortunate 
neighbor. We’re all fools, every man jack 
of us. Why? Because we complain and 
whine and appeal for help from somewhere, 
somehow, about as intelligently as old 
Aksop’s goggle-eyed frogs in the puddle that 
prayed into the vast spaces of the universe 
for a king. And yet we ourselves hold the 
key to the situation. Can you imagine 
bigger fools than that?” 

Evidently no one could, for no one 
answered. Deep down in his heart Canned 
Beans Henderson began to feel a glow of 
warmth toward the little woman whom 
he’d always disliked. Nor was Jimmy 
Dooling in the habit of interrupting when 
things were coming his way. 

Here Mrs. Jim directed her attention to 
es Henderson, Morrisey, Billings 
et al. 

“You shrewd business men complain 
about the increased salaries you have to 
pay your clerks, yet you are permitting 
your wives and daughters by their extray- 
agance to boost prices so high that those 
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very clerks can’t live without the raise they 
ask for. That’s the kind of shrewd business 
men you are!”’ 

Jimmy Dooling took his medicine like 
the good sport he was. 

“By jingo, you’re right, Mrs, Jim!”’ 

“Of course I’m right. You all know it.” 

Mrs. Jim now turned her guns on the 
women. 

““You women complain that you have to 
pay forty dollars for a hat and you go and 
buy four of ’em. Do you have to have 
four? That’s the reason we who haven’t 
got so much money can’t have even one. 
It takes the involuntary denial of four 
women to supply a hat for one. Your 
excuse for paying outrageous prices for 
things—and then cornering the market on 
’em—is that they’re going higher. Of 
course they’re going higher. The shop- 
keepers would be fools if they didn’t go 
higher. Imagine a woman paying six hun- 
dred dollars for a fur piece, as I know they 
do, and exploiting it on the Avenue while 
anarchy stalks at her elbow! 

“And you men, I’ve heard you complain 
that you have to pay a hundred dollars for 
a suit that you used to buy for forty or 
fifty and ten dollars for a hat that used to 
cost five. Why is it? Curtailed produc- 
tion—that’s the answer. The big clothing 
houses have plenty of material, but they 
can’t get it made up. Why?” Mrs. Jim 
brought one clenched fist into the palm of 
the other hand for emphasis. ‘‘Because 
you men don’t deny yourselves. You rush 
in and order clothes and hats and shoes you 
don’t really need, trying to overtake ad- 
vancing prices, yet by your very acts 
keeping those prices ahead of you. You’re 
like the jackass that runs faster and faster, 
trying to catch up with the bag of oats 
that’s fastened just ahead of his nose. 
You'll never overtake prices that way. 
The profiteer’ll see to that. You compel 
the clothiers to pay the absurd prices their 
workmen demand. You swell the poor 
deyil’s heads by your extravagance. They 
never had such money before. And big 
money to them means big laziness, They 
simply won’t work.” 

Once or twice Annabelle Howe had raised 
her scintillating hand high above her head 
in protest. But diamonds didn’t count. 
Clubs were at the bat. 

‘‘And you women,” Mrs. Jim went on, 
“complain about curtailed production. Yet 
by your very vanity you keep men from 
producing useful things. You fill your 
houses with able-bodied men bearing ‘tea 
trays and sugar tongs, men who ought to 
be out raising wheat or cutting down trees 
or making shoes. The practice is an of- 
fense against patriotism these times.” She 
paused, ‘‘What’s come over you women? 
Why don’t you go to your own front doors 
once in.a while with a glad hand when you 
see an old neighbor coming up the path, 
like you used to do? Why,” she laughed, 
“if I had a million dollars I wouldn’t give 
up the fun of doing that. ‘Hello, Mrs. 
Howe! Come right in—glad to see you! 
How’s Billy B?’ That’s the sort of thing 
that makes life worth living.” 

“Hear! Hear!’’ cried Canned Beans 
Henderson. ‘‘That’s the stuff!’”’ But Mrs. 
Jim didn’t notice the interruption. 

““You women complain about the wages 
you have to pay your servants and the 
bonuses you have to pay ’em to get ’em to 
stay in when it’s their night off. Why do 
you have to pay ’em such wages? Why do 
you have to pay ’em such bonuses? Be- 
cause you’ve taken ’em away from one 
another, You’ve paid ’em higher wages to 
get ’em. You’ve bribed ’em, You’ve 
swelled their heads. And yet you com- 
plain.” Mrs. Jim threw back her head and 
laughed. ‘‘Why, ladies, you know as well 
as I do that your talk about expensive serv- 
ants is only @ boast camouflaged as a 
complaint.”” She paused, then to mark a 
change: ‘‘The trouble is you ladies are 
playing with a dangerous toy—new money. 
Why don’t you get somebody that’s always 
had money to teach you how to spend it?” 
Here she looked pointedly at Mrs. Colby. 
“You ought to. You’re endangering the 
whole country by your riotous exploitation 
of new money.” 

Mrs. Jim paused and looked round as if 
expecting a challenge. 

““And now, Mrs. Biddle,’”? Annabelle 
Howe spoke up, “‘that you have enlight- 
ened us consumers, now that we know we 
are fools, now that we know that we are 
endangering the whole country, won’t you 
kindly tell us how to remedy it?” 

_ Mrs. Jim was superior to the gentle 
irony. 
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“Not one of you can remedy it all, 
Annabelle, but everyone of you can do 
your bit. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world—so obvious that I’m almost ashamed 
to suggest it. It’s this: Use the shrewd 
wits you used to use when you didn’t have 
quite so much money, when you used to do 
your own work, when you used to go to 
your own front door when you saw a neigh- 
bor coming up the path. Use the wits you 
were compelled to use when necessity 
stood at your elbow.” 

Mrs. Jim sat down. For a moment there 
was silence. But the air was charged with 
resentment. Then began a buzzing, an 
antagonistic, an acrimonious buzzing be- 
hind fans held to cover the mouths of the 
speakers and the ears of the listeners. Mrs. 
Jenks sensed the general sentiment. . It 
would be useless to try to formulate any 
program of procedure now. Nor did the 
other ladies wait, so the meeting broke up. 

Apologetic, Mrs. Jenks immediately 
crossed to the lady from The Hill. 

“T can’t tell you how disturbed I am, 
Mrs. Colby. Mrs. Biddle ¥ 

Mrs. Colby put-her hand on her host- 
ess’ arm. 

“‘T found it wonderfully interesting. Mrs. 
Biddle’s clever. The whole thing’s been a 
regular education to me.” 

“Dearie, I’m so disappointed, so dis- 
gusted,”’ said Honey to Skinner when they 
reached home. 

““Why disgusted, Honey?” 

“The whole thing. Such a fine start, 
everybody interested, and then Mrs. Jim 
Biddle queered it all.” 

“‘Queered it all?” 


“It was your affair—this meeting. Why ~ 


didn’t you get up and head her off when 
you saw how things were going?”’ 

Skinner chuckled. 

“‘Head Mrs. Jim off?” 

“‘Worst of all, she seemed to be directing 
her remarks right at Mrs. Colby as if she 
had a spite against her. Everybody no- 
ticed it.” 

““Who knows? Perhaps she was. Per- 
haps she had. What if they did?” Skinner 
commented. 

“‘Why, when she said someone ought to 
teach those people how to spend their 
money she almost shouted it in Mrs. 
Colby’s face. It was dreadful!’’ 

“She had to shout it in somebody’s face 
in a meeting like that—unless she’d whirled 
as she talked, which would have destroyed 
the effect of her words.” 

“Silly!” 

Skinner chuckled at the picture his words 
had conjured of the burlesque effect of the 
fiery little Mrs. Jim doing the teetotum 
act and showering the party with her 
sparks like a centrifugal sprinkler. 

“‘Silly!’? Honey repeated. “But that 
wasn’t the worst of it,” she went on. “They 
were about to form committees.” 

“You mean that was the worst of it?” 

“No, silly, they were just about to do 
something.” 

“‘Don’t worry,” Skinner said. ‘‘There 
are things more effective than committees.”’ 

“‘And since Mrs. Jim made such a fizzle 
out of your meeting, what is your next 
step?” 

““T don’t know that I have any next step.”’ 

Honey looked surprised. 

““My experience has taught me that in 
great matters like this the only thing any 
one man can do is to start the ball rolling. 
No man can control it after it has started, 
or direct its course. No sensible man tries 
to. It’s a curious thing,’”’ Skinner philos- 
ophized, ‘The course from cause to effect 
is often most erratic, wholly uncontem- 
plated by the originator. You start a big 
ball rolling downhill. The objective is the 
bottom of the hill. That ball won’t roll in 
a straight line. It’ll strike a rock here and 
be deflected from its course and it’ll strike 
a tree there and be deflected back again. 
But it’ll keep on going in the right general 
direction. And, Honey, it’ll get to the 
bottom of the hill. You see if it doesn’t. 
All you’ve got to do is start it. I believe 
I’ve started the ball rolling—started it roll- 
ing in the right direction.” 

Honey looked at Skinner shrewdly for a 
few moments, then her face brightened. 

“‘T know why you’re so calm, so philo- 
sophical, When you’re philosophical you 
always ‘have something up your sleeve. 
This meeting wasn’t a fizzle. Mrs. Jim was 
directing her remarks at Mrs. Colby.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You old dear! You did it all. You told 
her to, didn’t you?’’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You told her what to say, didn’t you?”’ 
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“Uh-huh.” 


Honey clapped her hands. 

“‘T know now why you asked Mrg, (} 
to the meeting.” me 

“So long as you know so much, w: 

“‘She’s the keystone to the arch, 
age arch you told me about?” | 

“cc a u > I 


t 


‘And what she does the others’l] q 
cause they’ve all got their eyes on h, 
the time.” r 
“Uh-huh.” a 
“T know. They think she must} 
great spender because of her money ay 
family and they’re trying to keep up} 
her just to curry favor with her.” | 
“Uh-huh.” ' 
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“And that’s what sustains the ap 
the high cost of living.” 

Skinner patted Honey’s cheek fon, 

“Honey, you know what happens jj 
arch when you knock the keystone , | 

She laughed gleefully. i 

“The whole thing collapses,” she § 
“Doesn’t it?” I 

“Uh-huh.” . 

While many persons were compl: j 
that the whole Jenks’ meeting had p; 
a fizzle, due to the scolding metha 
Mrs. Jim Biddle, certain unlooked-fo » 
definite results were taking place i) 
diametrically opposite quarters. 

“Well, Sally,” said Stephen Colby \ 
the lady from The Hill got back froit 
Jenks’ meeting, “‘how about it?” | 

““Twassomewhat disappointed, Step } 

**How’s that?” | 

“T had thought these people sincer\ | 
thought they really wanted to do |; 
thing about correcting conditions. } 
really, Stephen, it seemed as if they'd | 
there just to see me.” as} | 

“‘Snob,”’ laughed Colby. | 

“Not at all, Stephen. I had hoped) 
an unobserved observer, but I cot 
escape. They all seemed to be dinj 
their talk at me from the very start, |i 
toimpress me. But most absurd of al i 
bragged about their riotous way of lit; 

“‘Bragged, my dear?” ak 

“‘Complained in a peculiarly fem 
appealing, plaintive, piquant way— /: 
designed not to gain sympathy but 
ploit big money, to promote envy.” | 

“Bad as all that, Sally?” 

“They expected me to applaud the ( 
of thing. Applaud,” the lady repeated } 
burst out vehemently: “Stephen, || 
amazed at the way. those women talki 
was. a revelation. The people here | 
dulging in nothing short of crimin § 
travagance, right here in Meadeyille, § 
our very noses. And it’s this riot. € 
travagance that’s to blame for the 1) 
profiteering that’s going on.” 

“‘T suspected it,” said Colby. “But 
can one do about it?” See 

“‘Stephen, I was fortunate enou| 
have a grandmother and a mothe// 
were trained in the art of spending?! 
economically, effectively.” ae: | 

“True, my dear.” me ot 

“Frankly, Stephen, little Mrs. Jin} 
dle made me feel as if I were to blan ’ 

“Nonsense! You don’t spend 11 
that way. We live very quietly.” 

“But they don’t know that.” | 

“How you going to show ‘em? / 
’em up here to live and observe us? | 

“No, there’s another way.” Mrs. | 
hesitated, toyed with her fan neryout |! 
a few moments, then sprung it: "Ste ' 
I’m going to be game enough to opt! 
front door myself when I see anold | 
bor coming up the path.” | 

Colby pursed his lips and raised hit 
brows in a surprised, questioning Wi) 

“I’m going to let Jacques go. 

“No butler, Sally?” e 

“‘No butler and no second man, St‘ i 
They should be doing something mot ! 
ful than carrying tea trays and sugar ! 
these times.”’ 

Colby chuckled. 

“Did little Mrs. Jim tell you that, : 
I always knew she was a firebrand, # 
didn’t think she could set you on fir| 

“Well, she has. Stephen, the p* 
condition is a menace to the welfare | 
whole country. .I’m going to sho. 
people here in Meadeville that we 
ancestors fought for this country lov! 
country above. everything else. ' 
Colby paused, then, “Are you gam 


spokeslowly, and what Colbysaidhen® 
He puffed his cigar, glanced here, g! 
there, looked at the ceiling, then # 
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«on his desk, then: *‘ Yes, Sally, Iam. 
yne enough to let Luigi go and leave 
«s in the garage. Or, hang it, I can 
say own car!” 
‘i had that very afternoon struck 
sfor another raise. But Colby didn’t 
“n that fact to his wife. 
e’s an old chestnut to the effect that 
sme thing affects different persons 
-\tly. The effect of the irresponsible 
« the Jenks meeting was to rouse in 
Jolby a public-spirited interest, to 
»; to her an opportunity for patriotic 
jiial, an opportunity for service. To 
; shevistic Binns, the Jenkses’ butler, 
sfsame irresponsible talk suggested 
iz but an opportunity for graft. And 
-ates to what was taking place in the 
.s’ hall downstairs while the meeting 
so bring about the reduction of the 
ist of living was going on upstairs. 
'e Binns and the second man were 
y among the guests with imperturb- 


sen or hovering round outside; their: 


id gossip-sensitive ears were taking 
ything, however minute, that was 
sn. So it chanced that bits of talk 
‘© on the servant question but not 
)for publication were gathered and 
‘away for future reference by the 
jen in livery. 

.Bolshevistic Binns a bit later in the 
is’ hall faced a group of rubicund 
ifed confréres—butlers, second men, 
sscullery maids and chauffeurs—who 
len advised by servants’ wireless of 
spose of the meeting and had gath- 
om the various mansions of the war 
fsreabouts. Binns held up his hands 
ing silence. 

| word, ladies and gentlemen, I’ve 
i bit upstairs! ’Aven’t we, Mr. 
Th) 


\iat did you hear, Mr. Binns?” said 
‘Brackett, a Craddock graduate and 
tandmaiden to Mrs. Socks Baron 


at did I ’ear? I ’eard something 
‘en the eyes of all of you. Didn’t we, 
tts?” 

lusin’ us as usual, Mr. Binns?”’ said 
(, Annabelle Howe’s forty-dollar quite 
insable chauffeur. 

usin’ us? I guess not!’”’ Binns 
:, looked all round. ‘‘They was 
” as’ow we didn’t get our rights.” 
ieream-fed ones looked from one to 
ier in perplexed silence for a moment, 
‘You mean as how they didn’t get 
ghts, Mr. Binns?” corrected Jenny 
tt. 

don me, Miss Brackett, but I guess 
‘I know ’ow to speak the English 
ize correct, even if you folks ’ere 
}. I said ‘we,’ not ‘they.’”’ 

fe always got my rights,” broke in old 
» Platt, nurse in general to the Mor- 
abies. Maggie had started in as 
f all work at the Morriseys’ in the 
ld days when servants were called 
’ and the mistress of the house wasn’t 
(doing a turn at kitchen work. 

+t what can you say when they admits 
selves as they just done upstairs? 
it even say as ’ow they bragged 
it ” 


lon’t see anything very strange in 
You say, Mr. Binns,” said Maggie 
_ “Everybody brags in their place. 
labout it, anyway? What are you 
lat? Suppos’n’ they do brag?” 

hat about it?’? sneered the Bolshe- 
: Binns, sensing insubordination. 
about it? Now’s our ’arvest time. 
‘what about it.” 

irvest time for what, Mr. Binns?’’ 
‘1 Maggie. 

‘vest time for what? Well, some 
lis slow, ain’t they now? ‘Arvest 
ir more money, Maggie Platt. That’s 
Everybody else is gettin’ it.” 

‘u're right, Mr. Binns,’ said Becker 
lispensable. “‘They pay it to the 
‘and the butcher. Let ’em pay those 
‘less and then we’ll get somewhere 
ir dues.’’ 

iobvious reasons Binns didn’t press 
jirticular point. 

(Peggy Watson’s loyalty to Honey 
'r, whom she loved like a daughter, 
2 further silence. She slowly rose, 
*d her little black hat and pulled her 
lose about her shoulders. 

it, Mr. Binns,” she urged in a quiet 
voice, “now that everybody else is 
ig ’em, ain’t this the time for us to 
ack?” 

;!”’ laughed Binns. “Ha! Ha! If 
‘n’t logic for you! Don’t tackle ’em 
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when they’re down an’ ’elpless, say you! 
Gretel they gets independent! I like 
at! 

The laughter that followed Binns’ sar- 
casm squelched Peggy. She subsided into 
her chair silenced but not converted. 

The derision aimed at her old confrére 
angered Mary McCann, upstairs maid at 
the Hendersons’. 

“T don’t like the way you talk, Mr. 
Binns.” Mary wouldn’t have liked the way 
he talked if he’d been an angel, for Binns 
was an Englishman. “‘] ——” 

Binns shut her off. 

““Now look ’ere, Mary McCann! You’re 
out of order with this meetin’, an’ what’s 
more you're ’ypnotized, you are. I know 
what you’re goin’ to say. You're goin’ to 
say as ’owvyour mistress ’as taken care of 
you when you was sick an’ all that kind of 
twaddle as I’ve ’eard till my ears ached. 
Of ‘course she ’as. It was cheaper to do 
that an’ get your good will than to let you 
go die on ’er ’ands. My, but ’asn’t she 
pulled the wool over your eyes? My word!” 

““My mistress loves me and so does all 
the young uns. I know it, Mr. Binns, in 
spite of all you say,” urged Maggie Platt. 

“Just you go to ’er and ask ’er for more 
money. That’ll show you ’ow much she 
loves you, my dear.” 

Such cynicism was repugnant to Mary 
McCann; coming from Binns, doubly re- 
pugnant. She jumped to her feet. 

“What do I care about you and your 
newifangled.notions, Mr. Binns? I’ve got 
a good mistress. She’s been kind to me, 
not because she’s afraid I’m going to die 
on her hands,.as you say, but because she 
loves me. It ain’t a matter of money. It’s 
a matter of kindness and love I owe her. 
I'll not stay and listen to any more of your 
Bolshevist talk, Mr. Binns. You may go 
to the devil—and good night to you.” 

Out Mary marched, lifting her skirts as 
if to escape contamination as she did so, 
and trailed by old Peggy Watson, Maggie 
Platt, Delia McCarthy and the others of 
the old loyals. 

Binns waited until the last of the con- 
spicuous loyals had closed the door be- 
hind her. 

‘Let ’em go!” he shouted. ‘‘We’re well 
rid of ’em. Them’s the kind as stands in 
the. way of progress. Don’t know their 
rights an’ is insulted when you tell ’em.’’ 
He paused. “‘Do you ladies and gentlemen 
realize we’re the only ones round ’ere that 
’asn’t struck? The carpenters ’as struck, 
an’ so ’as the plumbers an’ so ’as the milk 
drivers. Even the grave diggers ’as struck. 
Everybody’s struck but us. An’ we’re the 
most important of the lot, we are. Why? 
Because those bloomin’ nobodies upstairs 
eouldn’t run their grand ’ouses without us. 
They don’t know ’ow, any of ’em, except 
the‘lady from The ’Ill and that old lady 
with the false bang and the ’igh stomach. 
They ’as to ’ave us. Didn’t they say so 
upstairs a minute ago?” 

“They did, Mr. Binns?’ said Hicks, 
Driggs’ butler. ‘‘They said that?’’ 

“Did they? Why, they was ’orrified, 
positively ’orrified at the mere idea of lettin’ 
any of us go, I’m tellin’ you! Scared to 
death, my dears. Didn’t they admit as 
much? An’ they admitted as ’ow they 
wasn’t payin’ us enough too. That’s why 
I say we’re fools, we are; we’re suckers, 
we are; we're ijits, we are.” 

“Admitted that, Mr. Binns?” said Mary 
Dugan—“‘Greedy Mary,” so called—cook 
for the socks baron, her eyes narrowing. 

“Admitted as ’ow they’d pay us more 
rather than let any of us go. Don’t that 
mean they ain’t payin’ us enough now? 
Don’t you see that’s a message they give 
us without meanin’ to?” 

Thus it was shown by Binns’ words that 
some of the irresponsible ladies upstairs, 
like many men before them, had been dig- 
ging their graves with their tongues. 

“But I don’t understand, Mr. Binns,” 
Mary persisted. “‘They really said that?” 

‘“Of.course they did! I know what I’m 
talkin’ about. I ’eard what they said an’ 
so did Mr. Betts, what was standin’ right 
behind me listenin’, ’ear it too.” 

“‘Course I did,”’ Betts corroborated. 

“And didn’t I ’ear Mrs. Nichols say to 
old Money Bags Doolin’—didn’t I ’ear ’er 
say: ‘I assure you my butler’s quite indis- 
pensable’? That’s what I ’eard ’er say.” 
Binns lifted his hands for emphasis. ‘‘And 
J ’eard ’er say: ‘Really ’e’s worth twice 
what I pay ’im.’” He looked at Betts for 
confirmation and, getting it, went on: “And 
our lady upstairs, I ’eard ’er say: ‘I trust 
my servants absolutely.’ That’s the ’igh 
esteem in which they ’old us, and we’ll show 
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For a Luxury Shave 


Use Shavaid Just Once 
Then Compare the New Way with the Old 


This new scientific way of softening the beard insures an easier, quicker, 


more comfortable shave. 


Perfected after many tests and experiments, 


Shavaid does instantly what men have been trying for years to ac- 


complish. A Free Trial Tube will convirfce you. 


EN the nation over are try- 
ing this new way. Every 
one who tries it adopts it. 


It is what every man has been 
looking for. 


Shavaid softens the beard in- 
stantly, so that the razor ‘‘takes 
hold.”” It makes shaving a posi- 
tive pleasure. The beard is re- 
moved easily, smoothly, without 
“pull”? or smarting 
sensation. 


The Better 
Way 


Noneed nowforhot 
towels, for rubbing 
in the lather. These 
old methods take 
time. They draw 
the blood to the 


surface, open the 

pores, make _ the 

skin tender. Shav- prematurely. 
aid does instantly 

what these harsh —Shavaid 


methods were 
meant to accom- 
plish. 


Shavaid soothes and heals. Its 
beneficial influence is felt instantly. 
Theburning,smarting,after-shaving 
sensation is gone. In its place is 
felt a cool, comfortable satisfac- 
tion. That is why Shavaid makes 
a luxury shave. 


Real Shaving Comfort 


You will note the cooling, 
soothing effect as soon as you 
apply Shavaid to the dry beard. 
Then apply your favorite lather. 
Shavaid works better if 
the lather is not rubbed 
in. Shavaid softens the 
beard perfectly, prepares 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 


Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth, 


Removes the razor “pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 


Replaces after-lotions 
is a 
soothing balm. 


Send for it today. 


it properly. It keeps the lather 
moist and creamy. 

As the blade glides over your 
face, you will be surprised at the 
absence of ‘‘pull,”’ of all smarting. 
No injury is done to the tender 
skin—there is no need for after- 
shaving lotions or creams. Your 
face will feel cool and comfortable. 

Do you shave close? Shavaid 
will prove a positive 
revelation to you. 
Not only will you 
experience a new 
satisfaction in 
shaving—a new 
after-shaving com- 
fort. Your face will 
be in better condi- 
tion than it could 
ever be under the 
old methods. It will 
be smoother, firmer, 
younger looking. It 
will lose that un- 
natural dryness, that 
“drawn”’ feeling. 


cooling, 
Try it—Free 
of Charge 


The way to find out what 
Shavaid will do toward giving you 
an easier, quicker, more satisfac- 
tory shave is to send for a Free 
Trial Tube. That will show you. 
Thousands of men are using 
Shavaid today. But you must test 
it for yourself. Just fill out the 
coupon and mail it now—before 
you forget it. Then when your 
trial tube comes, see for yourself 
what Shavaid is. 

After you have used up the 
trial tube, your druggist can 

supply you at 50c a tube. 
If he hasn’t it, we will be 
pleased to fill your order 
direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists —50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


I 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
Name - 


Street Address 
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7em as ’ow we appreciates it by askin’ for 
more money.” 

“And they said all that?’’ Mary Dugan 
muttered to herself, and relapsed into medi- 
tative silence. ; 

““An’ what’s more,”’ Binns went: on, “‘I 
’eard Mrs. Owe, Mrs. Annabelle ’Owe, the 
lady with the white ’ands that she’s al- 
ways stickin’ up to show off her rings, I 
’eard her say, ‘I pay my butler a ’undred 
and fifty.’ Now mark this! Says she, ‘I 
must, you know, ’cause he sees to every- 
thing; ’e’s perfectly indispensable.’ You 
know what ‘indispensable’ means, my dears? 
It means they can’t get along without us. 
‘An’,’ said she, ‘I pay my cook a ’undred 
and twenty-five.’ Do you ’ear that, Mary 
Dugan? A ’undred and twenty-five, an’ 
you only get a ’undred.”” Binns paused. 
“Don’t that cinch it? One admits as ’ow 
she can’t get along without us an’ another 
admits as ’ow she don’t pay us ’alf enough. 
Ain’t we the suckers, ’earin’ all that an’ 
still submittin’ to it?” 

“But what excuse have we for askin’ for 
more money, Mr. Binns?” said Hicks. 

““What excuse ’as we?” shouted Binns, 
who upstairs was little more than an obse- 
quious semianimated statue with big ears, 
but now a roaring firebrand. ‘‘My word! 
’Cause we wants-it. That’s what excuse 
we ’as. Ain’t that enough, Mr. ’Icks? 
Some other feller ’ad it an’ these folks up- 
stairs wanted it an’ they went an’ took it. 
Now they ’as it an’ we want it. Ain’t that 
logic? Ain’t it?” 

“Suppose they won’t giveit, Mr. Binns?” 
said the greedy but cautious Bailey, Hen- 
derson’s second man. 

“Won’t give it? ’Aven’t you ears? 
*Aven’t you been listenin’ to what I’ve 
been tellin’ you? They’ve gone mad over 
this social game. An’ what’s society for but 
to furnish opportunities for folks like us? 
Now’s the time, I tell you, while the iron’s 
*0t.7? 

“What’s your plan, Mr. Binns?” said 
Hicks. 

““My idea is that us butlers take the first 
step.” 

This met with enthusiastic approval, the 
other servants not being loath to letting 
the butlers take the initiative and bear the 
brunt of what might follow. 

“Now,” said Binns, “‘if all but the but- 
lers will retire and let us ’ave this room?” 

The hint was sufficient. The meeting 
broke up. When they were alone Binns 
turned to his confréres. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said he, “‘the wise man 
strikes at the hoppertune moment. Now’s 
the time for action. The lady upstairs is to 
give her grand affair on the night of the 
eighth. The answer is, we strike at eight 
o’clock on the evening of: the seventh. We 
give ’em an hultimatum of twelve hours— 
twelve hours—that won’t look like no ’old- 
up an’ it won’t give ’em time to get other 
’elp to come out ’ere an’ take our places, 
which I doubts as.’ow they can’t get any- 
?ow an’ which I also doubts as ’ow they 
wouldn’t be willin’ to take them as what 


THE S..7URDAY 


they could get. Don’t you ask for no 
answer till I gets mine. Just as soon as'the 
lady upstairs agrees to my terms I’l] phone 
to Mr. ’Icks an’ that’ll stiffen your backs 
in case any of your folks should be stub- 
born. They’ll all be dyin’ to give in, but 
their dander’ll ’old ’em back. An’ just as 
soon as you can tell ’em Mrs. Jenks ’as give 
in they’]l_fall like a lot of ninepins. An’, 
gentlemen, if they should ’old out against 
us butlers we ’as the biggest weapon of all 
in our ’’ands. You know—we'll call out the 
rest of the ladies and gentlemen at twelve 
o’clock.” P 
And so it was agreed. 


Within seven days from the time William 
Manning Skinner determined toset thetown 
of Meadeville by the ears in a sensational 
way. the ultimatum of the butlers, an 
absolutely direct and logical but wholly 
unlooked-for result of the machinations of 
aforesaid Skinner on aforesaid evening, did 
set the town of Meadeyille by the ears in a 
sensational way. The first explosion took 
place at the Jenks’ a few minutes after eight 
on the evening of the seventh. Explosions 
of more or less violence took place simul- 
taneously at other dinner tables through- 
out Meadeville at a few minutes after eight. 
The Jenks’ explosion was typical of the 
others. : 

Jenks waited until Binns had retired. 
Then he raised his clenched hands in the air. 
This was a storm signal, for Jenks, the mild- 
mannered burden bearer, rarely gave way 
to wrath. 

“Now, please be calm, Dick,’ Fanny 
adjured. 

The words were like a dash of petroleum 
on a fire. 

“Calm!” shrieked Jenks; “‘Am I going 
to be calm till I bust? Am I going’ to keep 
on being calm all my life, under all condi- 
tions? Can’t I have the luxury of busting 
out once.in a while, getting mad, swearing? 
Binns can blackmail, because he holds the 
cards, and you can be hysterical and the 
whole world can rage and storm, but I, 
Jenks, must be calm! Calm!” he groaned. 

“But, Dick,’’ Fanny pleaded, ‘‘what’s 
the use in going on like that? We must give 
in just this once—we’ve got to.” 

“That’s what you said the last time, 
Fanny, and I did givein. Am I going to go 
through life giving in—giving in?” There 
was an agony of wrath-in the way Jenks 
ground out the words between set teeth. 
“Ts nobody ever going to give in to me? 
Hang it, it’s worse than being calm!” 

“‘Sh-h, Dick! Don’t raise your voice!”’ 

Jenks glanced sidewise at the door 
through which Binns had made a silent but 
exultant exit after having cast the shot. 

“Oh, I know—big ears! Well, let him 
hear!”’ 

The first fury of Jenks’ temper had spent 
itself like a sudden thunder squall. He set- 
tled down in his chair. 

““Go on,’’ he said calmly. 

“Now, Dick,” said Fanny, ‘‘it’s unfor- 
tunate, but there’s no two ways about it. 
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The affair to-morrow night will be the 
biggest thing I’ve ever done. Dick, think 
of it—the prestige I got from Mrs. Colby!” 

“‘T wish she’d never come!” 

“And now after all that and what I’ve 
been through to get it, think of my having 
a reception without any butler! Prepos- 
terous!’’ Sh RA 

“Ugh!” groaned Jenks, twisting in his 
chair. as 

“This is going to be the most brilliant 
social season Meadeville has ever had, 
Dick. All sorts of things are planned out to 
my certain knowledge. You don’t suppose 
Mrs. Stein or Mrs. Henderson or Mrs. 
Billings or Mrs. Driggs or Mrs. Howe would 
let a matter of pique or a few dollars more 
stand in their way?”’ 

“Ugh!” barked Jenks. ‘“You women are 
slaves to vanity, slaves to ambition.” Then 
pleadingly: “Hang it all, Fanny, don’t you 
ever think of me, your old running mate, 
the burden bearer of this outfit? You know 
how I like quiet, simplicity—how I love to 
get into a little nook to read. But after a 
hard day’s work I come home and have to 
put on these newfangled airs and do these 
newfangled things that bore me. Gad, I 
wish I could go to some place in the Rocky 
Mountains and stay there for a year and be 
quiet like I used to! Fanny, I’m tired of it 
all. I want a rest. So does every other man 
in Meadeville. We're all sick of it. We all 
hate these falderals.”’ 

“Well, Dick,’’ said Fanny finally, “I 
don’t know what I’m going to do about it. 
The invitations are all sent out. You 
wouldn’t make me a laughingstock of all 
Meadeyille, would you, Dick?” 

“No, Fanny, I wouldn’t. Do.as you 
please. But I really don’t know where it’s 
all going to end.” 

And that was typical of the way every 
good man and true of the Meadeville war- 
rich sét rebelliously capitulated. . What 
happened in the various households of 
Meadeville when the various ultimatums 
were delivered was faithfully reported at a 
gathering of the butlers the same evening 
in the servants’ hall at the Morriseys’. 

Said Benson: 

““My missus offered me a bonus to hold 
off for a couple of weeks. She was afraid 
to tell the guv’nor.”’ 

“‘My missus offered me a bonus to wait 
till the guv’nor got back from Chicago,” 
laughed Crookes. 

““And what did Mr. Skinner say, Steb- 
bins?” Binns asked. 

“Said he: ‘Stebbins, why do you strike 
just now? What put it into your head?’ 
And I said, ‘It was that meetin’ held at the 
Jenks’ the other night.’ ‘The meetin’ held 
to reduce the high cost of living?’ said he. 
‘Yes,’ said I. He seemed surprised, then 
he burst out laughing—insolent like. ‘You 
butlers consider yourselves indispensable, 
don’t you?’ said he. ‘To be frank with 
you, we do,’ said I. ‘Well, you’re not,’ said 
he. ‘Stebbins, take my advice—stay where 
you are. Cut out all this talk about higher 
wages,’” 
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“Oh, he did, did he?” said Binns, « r 
don’t you worry, Mr. Stebbins. We / 
rod in pickle for that Mr. Skinner of | 
’E’ll laugh on the other side of his 
when we gets through with him.” ts 

There was a chorus of “You bet hey} 

“‘An’ now let me tell you about the 
at our ’ouse.’ He lowered his voice, ih 
was flabbergasted—simply flabberga x 
Said she to me: ‘Why, Binns, you }} 
to-morrow night is my big reception, 1; 
you think you’re takin’ an unfair ac) 
tage?’ ‘No, ma’am,’ said I without erg i 
a smile. ‘No, ma’am,’ said I, “cause 5 
you get other servants from town?’ } 
possible,’ said she. Then she pleaded | 
me to stay, fairly begged me to stay) 
fered me a bigger bonus. But I was f 
was. I wasn’t goin’ to be took in }} 
such bait as that.” 

“T take off my hat to you, Mr, By 
We’ve got you to thank for this,” | 
Hicks. 

There was a chorus of ‘‘ Yes, so we hy s 
and much wagging of heads and app} 
tive nods. 

“You bet you ’as, gentlemen,” j 
Binns, puffing out his chest. “T don’ | 
to brag, but if it ’adn’t been for mi \ 
fellows never would ’ave woke up to \ 
rights. An’ what’s more, I’ve ’ad ey 
ence, gentlemen. 

“T know enough to strike when the |» 
ot. Look at the way they took our || 
matum! Ain’t I proved it?” 

After much further felicitation, of \\ 
Binns was the object, and many expre' ) 
of mutual admiration, the meeting brol j 

Breakfast time at the Jenks’ next 1» 
ing found the lady of the house in a st), 
hysterical but rebellious submission. }} 
had slept little. _Until long into the }j 
Fanny and Dick had talked servants, { 
ing but servants. Jenks had cursed hi \ 
servants. in particular and had utte| 
vast blanket curse to cover all serya) 
general. He had cursed the new fa\: 
women that had made the thing indj» 
sable; he had cursed the big party hi |i 
was to give that had put it into the |) 
of Binns to humiliate him, Jenks— i 
him eat crow—for he felt that Binns | 
him, even as he hated Binns. In | 
Jenks had done enough cursing in 
short hours to damn the souls of a reg 2 
for all eternity. 

Présently the door opened and Bi} 
more suave than, usual — pussyfoot 
with the morning papers and mail, ii 
the carrier had just left at the front ic 
Never ,before had Jenks felt so gal ¢ 
humiliated. Never had he so longed r 
chance to tell this fat-lipped flunky a i 
or two and then kick him in the hii 
calves. Jenks hated those bulging ¢'t 
It was the thing about Binns he t 
most of all, Binns laid the New 0 
papers on the table at Jenks’ righ)! 
then passed to the other end of the | 
and quictly put down some letters ai 
despised Meadeville Morning Star. | 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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ce, Binns stepped back a few paces and 
sted, a look of calm assurance in his 
»3. This was an important moment for 
‘ns. He glanced sidewise at the clock. 
rwo minutes he would flash the news of 
b capitulation of the man he hated to the 
sting Hicks. The lady of the house 
sed aside letters bearing tradesmen’s 
nes, hastily glanced over a social note 
then picked up the Star. 

Ahem,” said Binns, impatient to flash 
t news to the waiting Hicks. “I beg 
;don, ma’am.” 

jut Mrs. Jenks’ eyes had been caught 
»a glaring headline—one that might 
ve caught Binns’ eyes had the despised 
rat not been folded inside of the metro- 
“itan paper. 

Oh, yes, Binns,” she smiled sweetly. 
‘ist a moment. There’s an item here I 
yt to read to Mr. Jenks.” 

tinns was indulgent. 
“'am—very good, ma’am.” 

What is it, Fanny?” growled Jenks, 
sxing up from the Times’ financial page. 

‘anny paused, then read very distinctly: 
‘Irs. Stephen Colby on The Hill dismisses 
) butler, her second man and her chauf- 


er. 

‘Heh? What’s that, Fanny?” 

‘anny, reading: “‘Mrs. Stephen Colby 
‘The Hill dismisses her butler, her second 
yn and her chauffeur.” 

enks dropped his paper to the floor and 
‘anced sidewise at Binns. A marked 
inge had come into that gentleman’s 
¢e. He was decidedly less ruddy. The 
sulgent smile was gone. Binns was wet- 
ig his lips with his tongue. Clearly Binns 
\s interested. 

‘Go on, Fanny. Read it.” 

{nd Fanny read: “To a reporter of the 
‘ir Mrs. Colby said, ‘The dismissal of my 
jiler, second man and chauffeur has noth- 
i to do with the strike, as you suggest, 
i* does it reflect in any way on the char- 
,er of these men. Mr. Colby and I had 
lided upon such a course some time be- 
ie the butlers of Meadeville made a 
inand for higher wages.’ 

‘*When and how did you happen to 
hide on such a course, Mrs. Colby?’ 

“*T first came to realize the seriousness 
ithe situation at the meeting held at Mr. 
11 Mrs. Richard Jenks’ on Wednesday 
it—the meeting called to discuss the high 
4st of living. Mr. Colby and I felt that as 
iges were so high there must be a short- 
12 of labor; that it was because of such 
srtage production of the necessaries of 
's had been restricted and the cost of 
‘ing put up—put up on persons less 
‘rored by good luck than ourselves. We 
't that we could not consistently maintain 
| positions of comparative idleness three 
jle-bodied men who would better be doing 
snething to increase production. I was 
ride to feel at the meeting at Mrs. Jenks’ 
tat this is the time to retrench instead of 
cntributing in any way to the high cost 
‘living; that it was my patriotic duty 
t do so, 

‘‘* Are you going to retrench further than 
ithe matter of servants?’ 

\“Decidedly! Mr. Colby and I feel that 
lis our duty as citizens to simplify our 
inner of living. For instance, simpler 
ible, simpler dress, which means,’ Mrs. 
olby laughed, ‘having perfectly good gar- 
ints done over instead of buying new 
(es; simpler amusements and so on.’ 

“How long shall you keep this up, Mrs. 
olby?’ 

““4#t the moment I would say until this 
(isis is past—till things get back to the 
irmal.’ Mrs. Colby smiled. ‘One can’t 
il, you know. The simple life has always 
ld much charm for me.’” 

Jenks was silent for a moment. So was 
inns. 

“Well, Fanny, what do you think of it?” 
\“She mentioned me _ twice, © Dick.” 
anny’s eyes were full of exultation. She 
wuld imagine every other woman in Meade- 
‘lle reading the interview and noting the 
umber of times the Jenks’ name was men- 
gned by The Hill aristocrat. - “Twice, 
ick! What-do you think of that?” 

But Jenks was thinking of something else. 

a ealm had come into Jenks’ 
oul. 

“Fanny,” he said quietly, “Binns is 
aiting,”’ 

“Oh, yes!” Mrs. Jenks turned. ‘Oh, 
PS, Binns, I see! It’s eight o’clock.” She 
aused,- knitted her brows, then very 
veetly: “Binns; Mr. Jenks and I have 
scided”” —an agonizing instant for Binns— 
to let you go.” 


“Of course, 


THE SATURDAY 


Binns shut his eyes, then opened them 
wide, He was really awake. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. “‘Yes, ma’am,”’ 
almost in a whisper. 
_ And there was something in Binns’ face 
just then that would have made Jenks for- 
bear to kick him in the bulging calves, even 


if he’d had an opportunity. With this Binns | 


pussyfooted out and closed the door. 

At the top of the stairs leading to the 
basement Binns halted. It was a test of 
moral courage, what he had to do. Binns 
was not at heart a sinful man, but for a 
moment he fervently wished that Hicks 
might be dead when he should call him up. 
But Hicks was not dead. Hicks was very 
much alive and waiting. 

““Mornin’, Mr. ’Icks. ’Ave you seen the 
mornin’ paper? I mean that narsty little 
Meadeville rag? You ’ave? I’m glad. 
Then you know.” A pause. “‘Why, what 
could the missus say after that? That old 
lady on The ’IIl’s like a queen issuing a royal 
edict.”” Along pause. “That’s right, blime 
me! It warn’t my fault. It’s the fault of 
Mrs. Colby.”’ A pause. ‘‘What’s that? 
What do you say, Mr. ’Icks?’”’ A pause. 
“*Go there your own self! ’Ow did I know 
the old lady on The ’Ill was: goin’ to act 
that narsty?” Another pause. ‘What? 
What’s that? I’d like to see you there too, 
you ungrateful beast!” 


Binns slammed up the receiver, shutting | 


off responsive anathema from Hicks. 
At twelve o’clock precisely the same day 


each and every mistress of a grand estab- | 


lishment in Meadeyille was waited on by a 
committee of one—the cook. Each lady 
was notified by said cook, after a more or 
less incoherent preamble, that unless said 
lady saw fit to reinstate the butler, she, the 
cook, the upstairs girl, the scullery maids 
and the chauffeur—in fact the whole 
kitchen and upstairs outfit, with the excep- 
tion of old Peggy, who didn’t know her 
rights and hadn’t any sense anyhow— 
would quit forthwith. The answer the 
Morrisey cook received was typical of all 
the others: 

“Get out! Vamoose, the whole kit and 
caboodle of you! I don’t care! I’m sick 
and tired of you all and your absurd airs!”’ 

And they did vamoose, the whole kit and 
eaboodle of them. They went—and in their 
wake was no mourning. 

No sooner had the exodus of cooks, up- 
stairs girls, scullery maids and chauffeurs 
taken place than the Jenks’ telephone bell 
was seized with a violent ringing. Every 
war-rich woman of Meadeyille was on the 
wire. Each telephonic dialogue began with 
“Of course you'll have to call off the recep- 
tion, Mrs. Jenks,’ and ended with ‘Of 
course I’ll not have to eall it off. . Dick 


stayed home from business to help out and . 


T’ve still got Mary left—the dear faithful 
old sensible. And I guess I haven’t for- 
gotten how to open my own front door 
bee I see an old neighbor coming up the 
path.” 

In all the history of Meadeville there 
never was such a party as the Jenkses gave 
that night. To begin with, the lady opened 
the front door herself and welcomed her 
guests, giving each one the glad hand in the 
good old-fashioned way, the way they all 
loved but were ashamed to own it. 

Her first words were: “‘ You must excuse 
Dick. He’s down in the kitchen helping 
Mary.” 

And Canned Beans Henderson responded: 
“Praise be to the Lord! This-is a joyous 
occasion.” 

Then Canned Beans collared Jimmy Doo- 
ling and got him into a remote and obscure 
corner and pulled out a great flask from his 
hip pocket—his own hip pocket. 

“Have a wee nippie from my private 
store in honor of our liberation,” said he. 
“Don’t peach or Uncle Sam’ll get after me 
for transportin’ it.”’ Then after-an awful 
five seconds, ‘‘Hoot, mon! I -didna’ ask 
you to get drunk on it. Have a heart! 


-Morrisey’s here and so is Billings.” 


“‘Don’t worry,” said Dooling. ‘“‘They all 
have one.” 

He turned and lifted his coat tails and 
patted a bulging pocket. 

“Scoundrel! Sneak!’’ said Canned Beans. 

By nine o’clock all the emancipated ones 
of Meadeville had arrived. The hostess, 
never more radiant, threaded her way 
among her guests, assigning to them various 
duties. She beckoned Jimmy Dooling. 

“You’re to preside at the buffet, Mr. 
Dooling. I want you to do the carving.” 

Said Dooling: ‘‘In that case you needn’t 
worry whether you have much or little 
beef, for I can juggle with a carving knife 
all right.” 
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Sit wear you want in hose? The famous Notaseme 
process gives long life that astonishes you. 


Is it At you want? 
unwrinkled smoothness over ankle and instep. 


This same process gives 


Is it “looks’’? Notaseme hose, whether in lisle, 
mercerized, or silk, delight the eye with their soft, 
lustrous finish. 


For the sake of wear, fit, and “‘looks,’’ let your 
next hose be Notaseme! 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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No. CQ-329 


Price $9.50 
(Canada $13.50) 


The Coleman Quick-Lite is the great 
home light for general or emergency 
use. When gas pressure is low or the 
local light plant fails you, the handy 
Quick-Lite is a wonderful convenience. 


Approved by the National Board of 
Underwriters. 


Lights with matches! The 
Coleman Quick-Lites are the only 
successful match lighting, gas 
generating lamps and lanterns 
on the market. No lighting torch 
needed—just use common match. 


The All-Purpose Home Light 


A pure white, mellow light is the natural light—easy on the eyes and 
ideal for sewing or reading and for general use about the house. The 
Coleman Quick-Lite is the greatest advance in artificial lighting as applied 
to a strictly portable lamp—one that may be carried anywhere with 
absolute safety and that eliminates all objectionable features of old style 
oil lamps or other gas generating lamps. 


The Sinthne Ty the Night 


Beautiful design. Made of brass, heavily nickeled No. LQ-327 
and highly polished! Fitted with Universal Shade Holder— P ° 8.50 
fitting any shade you prefer. Supplied regularly with rice $ © 

beautiful Opal Art Shade, as illustrated. (Canada $12.50) 


Carry it anywhere. No danger even if tipped over. No 
dripping oil, no smoke, no odor, no soot, no grease nor dirt. 
No daily or weekly cleaning necessary. Gives a pure white 
light of remarkable brilliancy—without glare or flicker— 
brighter than electricity, more light than 20 oil lamps. 


The Quick-Lite Lantern operates on the same 
principle as Quick-Lite Lamp. Lights with matches. 
No alcohol torch needed. 300 candle-power of most 
brilliant white light—a regular day-light maker. Equal 
to 20 oil lanterns. Storm-proof, bug-proof—burns 
perfectly in any wind. P 


Increase egg yield. Hanging the Quick-Lite Lantern in 
the hen house morning and evening will bring you 
more eggs. 


15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Lamps, Lanterns and Lighting 
Plants. If yours can’t supply you, write nearest house. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


Wichita St.Paul Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles Chicago 


IAY EVENING POST 


Flabby Briggs, Army Soups Morrisey 
and Socks Baron Stein were assigned to 
help Dick bring up the goodies from the 
kitchen at the proper time and act as 
waiters. W. Bentinck Bentinck and Wash- 


ington Irving Pelham were made general. 


roustabouts to look after the grate fires, 
fetch and carry chairs and the like. 

But lo and behold! In the midst of Mrs. 
Jenks’ activities the telephone rang. 
Bentinck Bentinck, who was standing near 
the instrument, answered. Quite naturally 
there was a general hush, for everyone likes 
to listen to a telephone conversation. 
Bentinck’s words electrified the party: 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Colby. -Yes. Good eve- 
ning. Yes. She’s right here. Just a 
moment.” 

But it required less than a moment for 
Mrs. Jenks to reach the phone. ; 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Colby. Good evening.” 
A pause. ‘‘ Well, that’s wonderfully sweet 
of you, wonderfully sweet.”” Mrs. Jenks 
positively couldn’t help it. She put her 
hand over the transmitter and then in an 
aside, ‘‘She’s congratulating me onthestand 
I’ve taken.”’ She removed her hand and re- 
sumed: ‘‘That’s perfectly lovely of you, 
Mrs. Colby. But you really don’t know 
how much you did”’—in which Mrs. Jenks 
was quite mistaken. ‘‘We’ll show them a 
thing or two, won’t we?” Mrs. Jenks knew 
in her heart that every woman present 
envied her that ‘‘we’ll.’”’ Another pause. 
Another, “‘ Yes, yes. How perfectly lovely! 
You don’t know how much you're doing 
for Meadeville, Mrs. Colby. Isn’t that 
wonderful?” Pause. ‘‘Yes, thank you so 
much. Good night.” 

Mrs. Jenks turned to her guests. 

“You all heard what she said to me”’— 
with the accent on the ‘‘me.” 

As a matter of fact, they’d only heard 
what Mrs. Jenks said Mrs. Colby had said, 
but Mrs. Jenks was quite truthful in her 
recital of it, for Mrs. Colby’s remarks had 
been eminently flattering. The hostess 
lifted her finger. 

“What do you think? Mrs. Colby is 
going to retrench all along the line. She’s 
going to drive her own car; she’s going to 
do her own shopping; she’s going to have 
her clothes made over by Henrietta Bates 
down on Elm Street; and she’s going to 
let Mary Bates do her hats over. She says 
Mary takes the old materials and makes up 
hats just as good as new. And she says Mr. 
Colby is quite willing to tend his own fur- 
nace and mow his own lawn if necessary.” 

“Goodness,” said Mrs. Socks Baron to 
Mrs. Army Shoes Bingham sotto voce, 
“but she’s getting thick with the Celbys!”’ 

Mrs. Jenks’ sensitive ears caught the re- 
mark, but she made no haste to deny it. 

“T can go Mrs. Colby one better,” cried 
Mrs. Army Shoes Bingham. ‘I’m not so 
helpless, if anybody should ask you. I can 
make my own hats.” 

“Tf it comes to that, I can make all my 
own clothes,” cried Mrs. Socks Baron. 
“T’ve still got the old wits I used to have, 
even if we have made lots of money.” 

And now that the lady of The Hill had 
made thrift fashionable, the women who 
had vied with each other in spending, even 
bragged about how helpless they were with- 
out servants, now began to brag about how 
they could save and how capable they were 
of doing everything themselves. 

Flabby Briggs broke in: 

“You ladies haven’t got anything on me.”’ 
He drew up his chest proudly. ‘I want 
you all to know I’ve just been emancipated 
from two years of servantude. I celebrated 
the event by getting under my car and 
lying on my back and tinkering with its 
insides all the afternoon at four dollars an 
hour. I'll be a rich man pretty soon from 
what I don’t have to pay.” He paused. 
“And to-morrow morning I’m going to 
begin mowing my lawn right under your 
window at six o’clock, Will Skinner.” 

“Glad you told me about it,’ said Skin- 
ner. ‘‘I’ll change my bedroom.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Annabelle Howe—her 
white hands in the air—‘“‘oh, dear, it’s all 
so wonderful! Do you know, dear Mrs. 
Jenks, we’ve been talking it over and we’ve 
all decided to follow your perfectly wonder- 
ful example and give all our parties just 
the same—servants or no servants?” 

“Bravo!” cried Jimmy Dooling. ‘We'll 
call this day Fourth of July the Second.” 

At this point Mrs. Jenks produced from 
the sideboard a number of white aprons. 

“Advance, sir knights, and receive your 
decorations.” 

And the first one, designed for a slender 
maid, she miraculously adjusted to corpu- 
lent Army Soup Morrisey. 
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Flabby Briggs, who had suddenly |, 
come a self-constituted wag, bowing ], 
accepted the fhonor with: “I’ve alw 
regarded this apron as a symbol of se}. 
tude. I now accept it as a symbol of er 
cipation.” 

And led by Socks Baron the three gen. 
men descended to the lower regions, Py 
ently Jenks made his appearance—the ; 
of the evening—no less welcome from 
fact that he bore a wonderful twenty-po 
roast on a large platter. This he depos) 
on the table in front of Jimmy Doo}; 
who was now equipped with white eap q 
apron and carving tools. 

“Come one, come all!” cried Dool! 
“And I’ll give you an object lesson in «| 
ing, an important step in reducing the th 
cost of living.’ 

With an old-time gesture Dooling syi } 
the blade across the steel once or twice || 
then proceeded to carve a slice of beef | 
pansive enough to cover a dinner plate } 
little thicker than a sheet of paper—j 
the feast was on. 

When the supper was ended the sij | 
was given for the dance, and as the strili » 
servants had not been affiliated with |) 
union the musicians did not refuse to p | 

And my, didn’t they dance—those j_ 
ous emancipated ones! All the ne) 
acquired form, all the newfangled resi _ 
tive falderals were abandoned. 1} 
capered about like children, just as t} 
had done at barn dances in the good j 
times. Honey Skinner did a one step 9) 
Canned Beans Henderson. W. Benti; 
Bentinck tangoed with Mrs. Socks Bai| 
And Jimmy Dooling and Mrs. Cradd¢ 
buried their feud long enough to be p)- 
ners for the Virginia reel. 

Yes, it was a wonderful party. Hy! 
body said so. At the tail end of it Ar) 
Soups Morrisey moved a vote of thank ) 
Mrs. Jenks. Said he: “‘ We’ve all wantei ) 
do it all along, but we didn’t know h) 
and you’ve shown us.” \s 

Then they gave three rousing cheers 
the hostess and the party broke up. 

Said Skinner on the way home; “Tt] 
you the whole high-cost-of-living buga } 
was psychological, Honey. The simple > 
solves the whole thing. You’ve seen it } 
yourself to-night.” 

Honey pondered a bit, then: “I ki) 
Fanny Jenks’ll think she did it all.” 

““Who cares, so long as the thing’s do’ 
And she did give the meeting.” 

ie Mrs. Jim Biddle’ll think she | 
it all.” 

‘She did the talking, didn’t she?” 

“And of course Mrs. Colby’ll think } 
did it all.’ 

“Well,” said Skinner, “she’s the k} 
stone of the arch. Can’t get away fii 
that, can you?” 

Honey squeezed Skinner’s arm i| 
giggled. 

““And you know you were the one 3) 
did it, you sly dog.” ; 

““Of course I know I was the one ¥) 
did it,”’ said Skinner, not overmodestly, 

When they reached the house Skin? 
turned the light up, there being no bus 
present to perform that arduous task. | 

“Come into the library, Honey.” Agi 
Skinner exerted himself to turn up > 
light. Then he drew from his waiste; 
pocket the slip of paper. “It was this—13 
little slip of paper I clipped from the ¢o1- 
spondence column of the Sun.” Hold; 
it up, he read: 


“Little Lolita suggests the way. How) 
become a society leader. Now is the tii; 
For many ambitious women, so papa 8a; 
are capitalizing civic duty to further tl! 
own social ends. The ambitious matr, 
so mamma says, has only to interest her 
in some sanitary work or some me/ 
scheme to become famous overnight. I} 
only a little girl, but if I lived in a village’ 
small town I’d start something—someth } 
which everybody was interested in like ? 
high cost of living—and I’d use my hov} 
my servants and even my husband to pl} 
it along. And everybody’d follow me lik} 
flock of sheep. It’s dead easy. ‘ 

“Loita C. SWEET. | 


“So you see, Honey, I didn’t do» 
Lolita did it.” oat 
Honey regarded Skinner with infin? 
fondness. Neate 
“How wonderful you are, dearie—h/ 
perfectly wonderful! If they’d only had y! 
over there at the Peace Conference, Wl’ 
wouldn’t you have done?” sit 
“I know darned well what I’d like? 
have done,” Skinner growled. | 


yhey could afford to doso. Iam afraid 
por ignorant parents took a genuine 
«<¢ in the accomplishment of this 
ig up of a home little by little, out of 
ings made to last. For example, the 
enighted beings saved up to buy a 
oany dresser at sixty dollars. And 
1; was delivered, believe me, that was 
vont in the family. Father unpacked 
ewe stood round and watched him ex- 
j, and then we tried it in every part 
; room with the aid of the brawny 
corker, and finally put it back where 
11 tried it first, after which we all 
jound and admired it. 
“ye us pride and satisfaction and the 
ion to go on and save up for a set of 
»room chairs. But, of course, our 
ssn’t jazzed up by it; in fact it made 
«. of our furniture look pretty shabby. 
» took a sort of humble pleasure in 
»yught that it was paid for and that 
tally our whole flat might gleam 
* with the fruits of industry, patience 
trift. 
jt silly, old-fashioned terms! How 
=ss, how meaningless they become in 
ition with an installment furniture- 
tcontract! Who to-day would jazz 
valtar and afterward cabaret through 
¢ey- honey - honey — umph — honey - 
*— you’re-ma- baby — honey — moo- 
ind then settle down in anything but 
tvith lots of pep and snap and jazz to 
jen one can so easily provide said 
j' flat complete all except necessities 
+ dollar-down-dollar-when-you-catch- 
jn? 
cer shall I forget my first visit to one 
Je sure-thing emporiums! I was daz- 
was amazed. Instead of the cheap 
(¢s atrocities I had anticipated seeing 
11 vast floors divided into period sec- 
#vhere were displayed great quanti- 
-reproductions in the best of taste, of 
{period from the original Adam to 
meoln. All the American styles ex- 
1e ugly ones were represented. And 
¢ the European sections—how they 
tiled me of dear old England and 
jand all those other places where I 
sever been! 


A Close Call 


‘is enchanted, and at once fell for an 
it Renaissance table that you would 
shave suspected of being pine, and a 
13e-Chippendale table with a lamp to 
¢; and blindly signed a chattel mort- 
‘yhich gave me immediate possession 
fse treasures for the incredibly small 
‘ten dollars cash and a vague, misty 
ssion of insignificant future monthly 
¢nts which at the time seemed to have 
clity. But then, neither did the pieces 
niture which I had bought have any 
i. They were shoddy and wore poorly, 
et I was so fascinated by the possi- 
;of getting everything I wanted for 
{t at once that when I came into that 
#ium of hokum to make my final pay- 
/on the aforementioned articles of 
‘ure it was with the full determination 
1e to plunge back into the debt of the 
liearted proprietor and pledge myself 
:ouple of hundred dollars more. In 
lof fact I had a feeling that I would 
‘ibearably lonesome without those 
lily visits to the cashier’s desk, my bill 
id, my pittance ready. |I should have 
neasy and without an anchor, as it 
é 
ila good many of my fellow citizens 
Hlicted with the same fear, to judge 
call accounts. 
jl, I was sitting outside the cashier’s 
‘with bill and cash as per.see above, 
tig my turn with that guilty feeling 
( always seizes upon the installment 
«no matter how clear his conscience 
je, when I noticed that my neighbor 
1 the criminal’s bench or convert’s 
(, whichever it is, was wiping her eyes 
1 inadequate handkerchief and sniffing 
i sniffs of indignant grief. The ani- 
ri gent’s latest eighteen-dollar suit that 
}ttending to my needs.and the firm’s 
‘st simultaneously came up at that mo- 
rand told me how glad he was that I 
soing to buy something else and that 
puse would be delighted simply to add 
ito my old bill and so would require no 
virst payment. In a flash the sniffing 
iz matron beside me became an angel 
Ja sword. “Don’t you do it!” she 


‘But lookit me! 
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said to me. “Excuse me butting in, but 
you take a receipt for what you’ve paid 
for, and start a new bill if you want to. 
) I left them put it on the 
old bill, and when I lost. my job and 
couldn’t finish the payments they took the 
whole business—see? The old bill give 
them a mortgage on everything I had— 
paid-up stuff and all—see?’”’ 

I saw. Suddenly and clearly I saw how 
devilish near I had: come-to being jazzed 
out of my rights because of wanting to jazz 
up my dwelling beyond what was right and 
proper for a poor heaven-protected working 
girl of an authoress:, I realized then and 
there that I had no right to a. standard of 
living which my earning capacity did not 
warrant, and that I had either to get out 
and earn the living I. wanted or live as I 
was earning. It was a big step toward 
human intelligence, and I owe it all to that 
poor little sniffing matron whose name I 
didn’t even learn. 

Well, out of the mouths. of babes and 
suckers, you know! 


The Jazzless Cabinet-Maker 
At any rate I paid my last installment, 


took my receipted bill and walked out a | 
free woman. For freedom from debt is one | 


of the few forms of real freedom one can 
attain even in this land of the free which 
the invading Russian hordes are trying to 
make us think means.land of the something 
for nothing. Whereas, of course, nothing is 
free here because we all know that even the 
free-air stuff that the garage bandits dis- 
play at the doors of their lairs is the bunk, 
and that that same free air never costs less 
than fifty cents to a dollar according to the 
hypnotic power of the garage boy’s evil 
eye. The average citizen—if there is such 
a supernormal creature—has intelligence 
enough. to know that anything you get for 
nothing is pretty apt to have something 
serious the matter with it. 

But coming down to furniture once more, 
let me remark in passing, as the deacon 


says, that these pay-through-the-nose es- | 


tablishments ask about a third more than a 


legitimate furniture house, and that the | 


prices of either are, to be perfectly accurate 
and truthful, exactly four and five times 
respectively what the wholesaler gets for 
the same articles. Lookit here! Having 
despaired of a dressing table of the sort 


which I felt would do greatest justice to | 


my dark beauty at fifty dollars for not 
quite what I wanted at a noninstallment 
place, and something which might con- 
ceivably have answered at seventy dollars 
in a life-term establishment, I hied me to a 
cabinet-maker in a small town. He had 
his being, his beans, his jeans and a fireless 
cooker in a big old house with elm trees out 
in front and a pigpen out in back. He was 
and is an American and an artist, though 
contemptuous England may not believe it 
possible. I talked to him through an ear 
trumpet, and after a moment he drew me a 
picture of my beau ideal of a dressing table. 
Not amakeshift, but exactly what I wanted. 
And it was to be not factory turned, but 
handmade. 

“How much?” I inquired palpitatingly. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m afraid this is going 
to cost you pretty near to thirty dollars 

But then, he had no jazz to him. I admit 
that. There was not even an imitation 
Chinese rug or a joss stick to grace his 
little shop; in fact it sort of smelled of 
cabbage. 

He was a long way from the Fifth Ave- 
nue idea—and as for jazz, I think I have 
mentioned that he was a little deaf; prob- 
ably he had never heard of it. But he 
made some table—and incidentally a per- 
fectly good living so far as I could see. 
Perhaps ten years ago he would have only 
charged me twenty dollars, but ten years 
ago I or almost any other plain American 
female wouldn’t have known enough to 
have wanted that particular piece of furni- 
ture. My standard of taste hadn’t been 
snapped up enough at that time. . I wouldn’t 
have cared whether my bedroom had pep 
or not so long as it was comfortable. But 
I had escaped selling my soul for a mess of 
imitation mahogany, thank goodness! And 
Lordy! How I hate to think of the poor 
folks who have no one to warn them; who 
go on—are to-day going on pledging their 
futures for jazz. The thing has even gone 
into the clothing business and there are 
hundreds of people paying installments on 
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(ALL OVER AGarny wre All Over Again 


BARRY Pease 
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Love and longing, pathos, hope and happiness 
are deftly mingled in the new Stasny Song Hit, 
“Tl Love You All Over Again.” It has a 
sympathetic appeal that charms everyone as 
soon as they hear it. 

TASNY music wins the instant 

approval of every heart because it 
is so sympathetic in quality, so univer- 
sal in appeal, so singable. No wonder 
everybody ‘‘Sings Stasny Songs.’” ‘They 
make you happier. They give jollity to 
any company. They are at home on 
any piano. 

You dance to Stasny Music, you hear 
Stasny Song Hits in all the best shows. 
Whenever you dine at a fine restaurant 
you hear Stasny Music played. 


Other Stasny Hits 


What a Wonderful Girl You Just Like the Will-o’-the-Wisp 


Are Can You Imagine? 
Will You? * Beautiful Dixieland 
I’m Forever Thinking of You I’m Not Jealous 
Lullaby Land Bangalore 
Girl of Mine Jazzin’ the Blues Away 
My Gal It’s Never Too Late to Be Sorry 
In China Just You 
Tears Tell the Story to Me On the Bay of Biscay 
Semebody Misses Somebody’s I Want My Old Gal Back 
Kisses Some Day 
Evening I Found You Among the Roses 


Dance of the Moon Birds 


(Instrumental) 


Rose Dreams 
(Vocal or Instrumental) 


On Sale 2t 2"y Music or Department 
Store and any Woolworth, Kresge, 


Kress, McCrory, Metropolitan, Grant or Kraft 
Store. If your dealer is out of these Stasny 
Song Hits, we will send them to you for 15c 
a copy, seven for $1 

postpaid; orchestra Qi 
25c each. 


_ ir 
COV AIEL 
fee 


Get them from Get them from 


your dealer . for 
| your TALKING 
MACHINE 


67 West 45th Street 
New York 


your dealer for 


your PLAYER 
piano W 
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al waysare in bloom; Roam ng iathegloaming strolling hand w hand 

Some people like the West 
and others the East—EVERY- 
BODY likes ‘‘Sweetheart 
Land.’’ It’s the universal 


country that we a// hope to 
visit—the new Stasny Song Hit 
that everyone wants to sing. 


ONLY 


REFRAIN (With feeling) 


YOU 
A. H, EASTMAN 


FRED HELTMAN 


: === = 
Amt ree SS = 


will please 


Nothing 
HER better than this song— 


ever 


“Only You.” Of course she’ll 
believe the words, and keep 
hummiing the melody over and 
over—it’s that kind of a song. 
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Your W DC Pipe is bound to 

break in sweet and mellow, 

because it was made of spec 

ially Demuth seasoned French 

briar. It is unsurpassed in 

workmanship because it was 

fashioned by contented, self 

pred workmen, And for | | 
ese reasons it will give you 

the better kind of snioke. All 

good dealers sell WDC Pipes 

in your size and shape, and 

at your price. 

Wem. DEMUTH & CO... NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES - | 
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clothing which has long since worn out and 
been discarded by them. 

Hundreds, I say, but fortunately not 
more than hundreds. For when we come 
to clothing, there—at least where we girls 
are concerned—at last I hit on a chance to 


give the jazz devil his due; to speak well of . 


him. ; 

That is to say, one—meaning myself— 
and a thousand other thirty-fours and a 
thousand thirty-sixes and an equal number 
of thirty-eights and forties can get the 
same identical, exclusive, snappy model 
at less than what ten years ago we would 
have had to pay for an equally tasteful, 
well-made garment. It is true that we may 
keep running across duplicates of ourselves 
in a variety of sizes and colors, but Amer- 
ican women seem to enjoy instead of resent- 
ing this occurrence. And if there is any fly 
in the ointment of our pleasure in wearing 
what is being worn it is that, of course, the 
other woman knows what the dress or coat 
cost. In which case a parley in gently 
apologetic depreciation of the garment will 
ensue. “ Not a bad little thing for ordinary 
wear” and all that sort of bunk. AndI am 
again talking of us middle classes—to wit, 
namely, as follows: Of the ten-to-sixty- 
dollar-a-garment woman. : 

To hear some husbands rave and wives 
complain you would think there was noth- 
ing in the shops fit to wear under a hundred 
dollars, and, of course, all that is abso- 
lute nonsense. The department shops and 
the small specialty shops are at this very 
moment carrying literally thousands of 
really charming dresses. The assortment 
at fifteen and eighteen dollars is enormous, 
and that at twenty-five to thirty is almost 
unlimited in variety and charm. Of course 
there are a great many clothes made of 
more luxurious materials with breakfast- 
food names and selling at higher prices. 
And if you are the type of female that sim- 
ply can’t take a fitting without jazz or look 
at a gown unless it is displayed upon the 
person of a forty-dollar-a-week candidate 
for the Follies chorus—well, the over- 
head has to be charged against something. 
Even a mere female woman like myself can 
see that! 

Personally I can and do get along with- 
out the manikin. Funny, but I prefer not 
to buy secondhand clothes. I hate to wear 
hand-me-downs, though I like to create 
them; in fact I have a sort of passion for 
being the first person to wear my dresses, 
and if there is any trying on to be done I 
want it in the first person. If anybody’s 
gum is to be found in the pocket of my new 
winter suit I want it to be my gum. And I 
am perfectly willing to pay forty to a hun- 
dred dollars per suit less for the privilege, 


The High Cost of Labels 


And honest, I have a peach of a new suit. 
It is of an excellent quality French serge, 
beautifully lined and tailored, and as dis- 
tinguished as can be. It cost thirty dollars. 
Ten years ago I couldn’t have touched it 
under eighty, and then only from a limited 
selection. I chose mine from about fifty 
models at round the same price. What is 
more, in the pre-cousin-given-silk-stocking 
era, such a suit would not have been ob. 
tainable ready-made at all. And I could 
go on shouting about my wardrobe for 
several thousand words more, only it isn’t 
necessary. 

As for what jazz has done to lingerie— 
well, almost any shop window speaks for 
that, and this is not an article for that 
amazingly frankest of frank publications, 
the theater program, nor yet a Sunday 
newspaper advertisement. 

Lingerie I may therefore ignore, but I 
can’t pass up hats without a murmur. No 
woman could. I love hats! I could eat 
them, I love them so! And they must be 
chic and knowing, new and many. I have 
a feeling that hats are a thing which women 
are entitled to with some sort of inborn, 
inalienable right. And right or wrong, I 
have them, many and lovely. And I never 
pay more than five dollars for any one hat; 
and seldom over three. Why? Because I 
buy these hats on Second Avenue instead 
of on Fifth. For once, they are actually 
Just as good, and the arithmetic is obvi- 
ous—three from five leaves two. So while 
almost any hat bearing a silver-printed 
label marked “aw jazzerie” and sold in a 
“saloon de chapeaux’’—don’t you love my 
French? I do, it’sso easy to understand_—— 
Well, for such a hat you pay at least fifty- 
five dollars. Take away the label and the 
avenue and you have the hat for five dol- 
lars. A good many women will do just that 
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if they think they won’t be foun ¢ 
Curious, isn’t it, how woman’s old-tin| 
of a bargain seems to have vanish» 
guess she left it in a taxi coming hom» 
a cabaret and is ashamed to advertise » 

For, of course, though we have \ 
better, snappier, cheaper clothes , 
than ever before, it is equally true tt 
have a larger number of people appe 
willing and able to pay more for re F 
worthless, extravagant clothes tha f 
merly. I suppose these garments ax i 
for union-labor men’s wives and the ; 
of other profiteers. Because I eut ik 
advertisement from a New York new y 
in October, 1919, which could ha | 
licited only some such patronage as 5 
unless we except a few of the more Siig 
ful movie stars. They might have j 
interested. The advertisement was |} 
a not particularly fashionable furhoy P 
the special sale advertised was of Ry 
sable coats at the exceptional price g ; 
eight thousand dollars per each fo } 
day only. I’ll say it was an exce] 
price even for these days, though ]) 
believe their advertising man meani | 
I mean. 

And that terrible sale was by no | 
as exceptional as it ought to be. Of), 
of “conservatively priced gowns at | 
$250 and $300” are spread tempting | 
fore me on the back sheet of the daily 
I affect, with a casualness which leg | 
to suppose that nobody thinks such j 
high. But I remember—I remember } 
when, many years ago, a well-l) 
woman’s magazine made a campai 
the rising cost of women’s raiment jj 
the fact that Mrs. Grover Cleveland \ 
three hundred dollars a year for her ¢ } 
If the President’s wife could do +} 
seems as if other women might have » 
gled along on about the same scale, 


Spare That Rooftree! 


Nobody has asked that question  { 
present Administration. Probably b 
nobody ever thought of it before. Ig» 
it to the Senate and the House, wi 
respectful request that they tag it on | 
Shantung question before the summ § 
sales begin. 

But, of course, those three-hundre | 
lar-dress-allowanceyears werejazzless 4 
In fact the jazz influence on the mi: 
our social and industrial spheres hadse » 
begun to make itself felt. And min 
there are a whole lot of people it 
country dressing on that much, or les } 
dressing well on it to-day. And thi: 
not in penal institutions either, for al h 
maintain an arbitrary fashion. Bui) 
are the ones who shop for what they \ 
buy what they want and know wha i 
want to buy. And they manage to || 
tirely without the gray-velvet carpe t 
stuffed canaries and select addresses 1 
hokum venders. 

And now, Mister Chairman, one 
last word upon the H. C. of L. andI1\ 
ready to receive the applause. 

Housing — we haven’t touched 5 
housing, though housing has undoul ¢ 
upon us. 

It is a delicate question, involving; 
does the possibility of someone’s at n 
either throwing a bomb or committin i 
cide at the mere mention of the subje! 

And yet we cannot ignore it, much | 
should like to. 

To begin with, doesn’t it sth 
queer that what with all the peopl 
were killed in the war and by the f 
enza—to say nothing of the big auton) 
casualty lists—doesn’t it strike yi 
queer that there should still be too 1 
people alive for the houses in exist? 
Of course there were a lot of war babic! 
others, but surely not so many as 12 
count for the apparent increase in p¢!l 
tion! But we haven’t dwellings en % 
no doubt of that! All the abandoned 7 
houses are now abandoned roadhouses ! 
blind—or at least nearsighted—tige 
the cellars, so they have to be counte) 
as possible homes. Jazz and the auton) 
did it for the nation. And as for the cit> 
they are either filled by all the Amet» 
who used to live abroad, or all the ab2 
ers who now prefer America, or bj! 
dual-personality stuff that you rea‘ 
much about, orsomething. Probablys# 
thing. But there isn’t any place for } 
body to live, and we are struggling foi* 
rooms and a bath at three hundred a 1! 
as we used to struggle for silk remnat ‘ 
a department store in the good old daj; 


(Concluded on Page 165) 


(Concluded from Page 162) 

yf course the shortage of rooms is partly 
countable for by the increased demand 
9 bathrooms, You see what comes of 
ceating the masses. .A lot of well- 
»ntioned folks called social workersstrove 
years to make the laborer and his family 
and bathrooms, and ‘then, when they 
¢ got-’em, to use the tub for something 
«des a coal bin. And, now, having 
ious little use for the tub in its former 
walled capacity, the people have taken 
»athing in it, and the habit has become 
sd. Nowadays everybody must have a 
vate bathroom to convince himself or 
eelf of his or her social standing. And, 
fourse, this demand has taken up a lot of 
sus that heretofore were in daily use. 
vhen I was a girl we had a seven-room 
irtment. This apartment was situated 
ock off Fifth Avenue. I mentioned that 
ore, do you remember? I don’t want 
‘ to forget it!. Well, it was a block off 
jh Avenue in the fifties, up two flights of 
‘rs; and steam-heated, gas and electric 
sted, unfurnished, it cost us fifty iron 
11 2 month on a year’s lease. And if we 
¢ been willing to climb another flight, 
> would have cut it down another ten. 
(ty dollars—you get me, don’t you? The 
£1 was one in number, and we were five 
¢ including the houseworker. Nobody 
/> mentioned baths to her, and she never 
:itioned them to anybody. A bathroom, 
»pt for the chore of scrubbing up the 
‘loth, was a closed room to her. And in 
]Summer on our farm we pumped our 
j:waterand wentinswimming quite often. 
ut now! Of course becoming one of 
; Allies may have had something to do 
ii the American public’s recovering from 
jidea that a daily bawth is a silly ass of 
ike, old thing! But then, the French 
‘not so—so—are they? 

nd I can’t blame scant housing on jazz 
gether either, though jazz has undoubt- 
ir heightened the standard of. washing, 
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i Yearned for Higher Education 


DL. BILL STERRETT, formerly a 
jwell-known Washington correspondent, 
tired of an acquaintance on the street 
| Texas town one day how he felt toward 
vernor.Ferguson’s campaign for reélec- 
(. Ferguson had been impeached and 
i running again for vindication, one of 
issues being higher education. That is 
jzy, Ferguson opposed certain appropria- 
(s for the University of Texas. 

I’m against him,” declared Sterrett’s 


1d, 

What? I always thought you were a 
ing Ferguson man.”’ 

Solwas. But alittle while ago I made 
ip back to my home town out in the 
ixs and got converted. It was this way: 
lre was a long-haired sport round the 
ve who had been cleaning up a lot of 
ney playing poker. Now I happen to 
some poker player myself, so when a 
lace came I took him on. We sat down 
, little table in his shack and he got 
1a pack of old greasy cards. It was to 
sable stakes, and I had my whole roll 
i1 me for a killing—about seven hun- 
't dollars. 

The cards were marked—a child could 
we seen that. It was done so clumsily, 
yever—for instance, he marked a king 
1 a K, a queen with a Q, and so on— 
(; | made no objection, figuring that I 
)d read the hands as well as he could 
) he would have nothing on me at that 
Le. 

Well, we started and for a while it was 
-dong back and forth without either 
S$ winning much. Then I picked up a 
)-tailed straight—king, queen, jack, and 
1 And, oh boy, the top card on the deck, 
ich would come to me, was marked A! 

I saw that the other guy had three 
ys, and as I had one in my hand and the 
Lices against him filling a full house were 
ing I just shoved my whole stack into 
\pile, remarking it would cost him six 
idred and fifty dollars to draw cards. 
‘Stranger,’ says he, ‘I reckon I got to 
Chat.’ And he put up the money. 
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and so created those confounded, blessed 
bathrooms. To me the housing situation 
is the most baffling, the most inexplicable 
of. our. present-day economic problems— 
though I have solved it most satisfactorily 
for myself, 

Aftera nerve-racking, back-aching, heart- 
straining, poise and. temper shattering 
search for some hole or corner between 
walls, under’ roof and upon floor in which 
to dwell, and having located two dazzling 
possibilities of three and two rooms and 


four baths each at five and seven hundred | 


a month respectively only to find that 
someone had been ahead of ‘me at the real- 


estate broker’s, I simply parked my sedan | | 
in West Ninth Street,. thirty feet from the | 


green hydrant on the north side, where 
mail may be-addressed to me until further 
notice. .I have window shades, electric 
light, and a rear seat which is a trick bed by 
night. As the cold weather approaches I 
expect to get heat from a little stove at- 
tached to the exhaust, and my winter life 
promises to be fully as comfortable as that 
of the average traveling salesman at any 
rate. Of course there is always the possi- 
bility that a parking-time limit may even- 
tually ‘be put upon that. street; in which 
case friends and. creditors alike may have 
some difficulty in finding me, especially as 
I work up into the fifteen-minute zones. 
But as there isa city court just down the 
block no policeman has as yet paid any 
attention to the prolonged presence of a 


handsome closed car in that quarter. And | 
I don’t believe in troubling too much about 


a future beyond one’s control. 

But, believe me, it is primarily jazz which 
has carried our present economic situation 
such a long howl from those dear past days 
when those silk stockings I told you about 
were given me by my first beau, only to be 
instantly confiscated by my indignant 
mother! Jazz is to blame. For an up-to- 
date mother would probably have let me 
keep ’em! 


semse ama Nonsense 


“Well, we drew cards—one to me, two 
to him. But when I picked up the card 
marked. A, I found it was an eight. Of 
course he won the pot. I was broke. 

““Friend,’ I said, as I got up to go, ‘there 
is just one little thing I would like to ask. 
How do you spell eight?’ 

“He looked surprised. ‘Why, a-t-e,’ he 
replied. 

“And since then, Bill, I’ve been for higher 
education and against Jim Ferguson.” 


Mr. Carnegie’s Admission 


R. CHARLES W. BURR, the Phila- 
delphia alienist, was for a long time 
professionally associated with the late 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and was a great ad- 
mirer of the gifted author of Hugh Wynne 
and the originator of the rest cure. He said 
the other day that some of Doctor Mitch- 
ell’s detractors were fond of charging that 
the author-doctor was excessively vain of 
his achievements; but for his own part he 
thought that any little personal vanities 
the doctor may have exhibited were out- 
weighed a thousandfold by the greatness of 
his work. He recalled a story of Andrew 
Carnegie as testimony for the defense. 
Some years ago Mr. Carnegie, accom- 
panied by a friend who was a college 
professor, made a long call upon the Phila- 
delphia nerve specialist at his Walnut Street 
home. Doctor Mitchell spoke freely about 
his success in both medicine and literature 
and made it evident to his guests that he 
considered himself very near the top in 
both fields of endeavor, as indeed he was. 
In the middle of a sentence the physician 
was summoned to the telephone in another 
room. When the two guests were left alone 
the Laird of Skibo observed to his profes- 
sorial friend: ‘‘Our host seems to think 
pretty well of himself, doesn’t he?” 


““Yes, indeed,’ replied the professor; | 


“but doesn’t every great genius, every man 
whose extraordinary talents have enriched 
the world and advanced civilization, think 
well of himself?” 
Mr. Carnegie pondered. Then henodded. 
““Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘I suppose we do!” 
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Make friends i | f 


with winter 


& 


pALL outdoors calls to the man in a Bost- 
wick Warmwear coat. For sport or for 
work, he finds-all weather friendly. 

The Bostwick’ dealer, too, has a friendly 
feeling for the winter selling season ‘because 
‘Bostwick Warmwear coats, vests-and flan- 
nel shirts please the outdoor man—custom- 
ers find Bostwick means special garments for 
winter wear. 


Specializing on garments of warmth and 
comfort, Bostwick has added the style ele- 
ment. Thus, the Bostwick dealer, and his 
customer, obtain the friendly features of 
roomy armholes and sleeves, generous fur 
collars or three-way collars, comfort pock- 
ets tacked and piped, knit worsted wrists 
inside, etc. 
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And these desirable qualities are allied with 
authentic tailoring; choice fabrics, leather 
or fleece lined; correct lengths and fitted 
backs. Yet the prices are medium. There’s 
health in Bostwick Warmwear—the vim 
and vigor that belong to the man outdoors. 
Make friends with winter in a Bostwick. 
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Dealers are invited to write for further particulars re- 
garding Bostwick Warmwear garments and Bostwick 
selling plans for the 1920 seasons. The Bostwick line 
makes friends with all customers and is a valuable 
business asset. Ever increasing public acquaintance 
and appreciation is an enhancement. 


JOHNSON BOSTWICK & CO. 
108 Bostwick Building, Minneapolis 
KNOW BOSTWICK BY THIS LABEL: 
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Ulster—Dark drab mole- 
skin; sheep-lined body and 
sleeves; knitted wrists in- 
side; full belted; four leather 
trimmed pockets; length, 52 
inches. 


Flannel Shirt—tailored to 
fit; snug collar, reflecting 
style tendencies; coat-cut; 
roomy armholes and sleeves; 
colors, navy, gray, brown, 
khaki, olive drab, dark red, 


Government 

quality jerkin leather; la 
button-down flap pock 
reinforced armpits; 

knit wrists and neck. 


(Fall styles now ready 
to show dealers) 
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Mig, beard 


toug 
I strop my safety blade 


and shaving is no bother at all 


Your beard may be heavy, wiry and tough—or your 
skin exceedingly tender—but strop your safety 
blades, and you will shave with surprising ease 
and with delightful after-shaving skin comfort. 


for double-edged safety blades 
You just insert the blade and turn the crank. 
Strops both edges at once, reverses the 
blade and strops the other side. Every 
shave turns the edge of your blade to tiny 
saw-teeth, like this (7=77* Stropping 
smooths them back, like this [7/77 into 


=a. 


Section of edge of blade 
Magnified and enlarged 
to 25,000 diameters 


. } a keen cutting edge that glides over your face. 
Before Stropping However wiry your beard, however tender your skin 
your face will always be shaved clean and close, 

~ Ee delightfully cool and comfortable, when you strop 


your safety blades with Twinplex Stropper. 

Get Your Twinplex On 30 Days’ Trial 
from any cutlery, hardware, 
drug or department store — 


with 10-year service guarantee. 
Price $5—in satin-lined, nickel 
or leather case. Also a variety 
of outfits, including Twinplex 
Stropper and. Shaving Sets. 


More than half a million 
men now use .Twinplex 
Stropper. It is indispensable 
to delightful shaving with 
double-edged safety blades. 
Make your trial of Twinplex 
now—full 30 days use in 
your own home, without 
obligation. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 
1648 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
263 Fulton Street, New York. 
591 St. Catherine Street, Montreal. 


Get 100 
Velvet 
Shaves 
from 


ONE Blade 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


busy sleeping that he had difficulty in doing 
justice to the rations which lay in profusion 
round him. : 

“Only trouble us is got is short days.” 

Heaven to the Wildcat was a place just 
like St.-Sulpice, only with days two or 
three times as long. Not until pay day did 
he realize the disadvantage of being a free- 
lance soldier. Other boys marched up and 
got eighty-three francs or more, depending 
on their grade and how. the Government 
happened to be feeling that day, but the 
Wildcat lingered inthe background thought- 
fully thumbing Hogface’s dice and wonder- 
ing where at could he git himself a stake 
to build up with. 

Pay day progressed as fast as the clocks 
could make it, but somehow the Wildcat 
failed to collect. At evening he was sitting 
on the ground at one corner of his bunk 
house enjoying the last rays of the sun. 

“Come easy, go easy—Ah cubes myself 
rich and Lady Luck runs me ragged.” 
Softly he began to hum his old philosophy: 


Ah don’t bother work, work don’t bother me ; 

Tse fo’ times as happy as a bumblebee. 

Eats when Ah kin git it, sleeps mos’ all de 
time; 

Ah don’t give a dog-gone if the sun don’t 
neveh shine. 


Ah kin ride a freight train, Ah don’t pay no 
fare; 

Ah kin ride a steamboat mos’ anywhere. 

"Al’s de reason Ise as happy as a bee— 

Ah don’t bother work and work don’t bother 
me. 


The mascot, Lily, hearing her master’s 
voice, came parading round the corner of 
the bunk house. Lily had been toying 
with a salad course and fragments of her 
menu showed about her mouth. In the 
corner of her jaw, drooping modestly with 
its noble suggestion, hung a four-leaf clover. 

In the growing darkness the Wildcat 
grabbed Lily by the head while he inspected 
the talisman in the goat’s mouth. 

“Lady Luck, I hears you! De jail door’s 
open at las’!”’ 

In an adjoining bunk house the big crap 
game was in progress. Round it at the 
four doors of the structure four more smaller 
games were going strong. The Wildcat 
elbowed his way into the fringe of one of 
these smaller groups. 

“Boy,” he said to one of the noncom- 
batants, “leave me mortgage Lily to you 
fo’ a hundred franes.”’ 

The mustard-colored soldier looked at 
him without reply. The Wildcat made a 


vociferous announcement: 

“*Ah’ll tell the world dis mascot’s worth 
a million dollars fo’ luck. Any boy here 
what lends me fifty frances gits a mortgage 
on Lily. Forty francs — thirty frances — 
twenty francs 3 

The Backslid Baptist, against whom luck 
had been running pretty measly in spite of 
his personal dice, handed a twenty-franc 
note to the Wildcat. 

“See what kin you do.” 

The Wildcat took the twenty-frane note 
with his right hand, listening meanwhile to 
the betting in the big game. Hundred- 
franc notes seemed to be common currency. 
He edged into one of the satellite games 
near the door. Lily still following him in 
spite of the temporary change of proprie- 
tors shadowed close behind him. In the 
Wildcat’s hand under the twenty-franc note 
lay Hogface’s dice. The Wildcat knelt in 
the doorway of the bunk house. Behind 
him standing on the ground was the faithful 
mascot. 

“Shoots twenty frances,’’ the Wildcat an- 
nounced. ‘‘Keep yo’ dice—Ah has my own.”’ 

“Boy, roll ’em.” 

“Wham! Seven. 

‘Boy, roll ’em.” 

“Wham! Seven. 

“Boy, roll ’em.” 

“Bam! Lily Joe—an’ two an’ two comes 
back,” 

The Wildcat dragged down part of his 
winnings. 

“Shoots a hundred francs.” 

Thereafter for five minutes with un- 
varied monotony the Wildcat found seven, 
eleven or his point. He began to attract 
the attention of some of the experts in the 
big game. 

“‘Boys, ol’ Wildcat done come back.” 

“Lemme see dem dice!” 

A saddle-colored giant, who had been 
| whittled down to a financial zero in three 


Shoots forty franes.”’ 


Shoots eighty francs.” 


January 10, 19) 


| 
paases carefully inspected the Wilde, 
ice. 

“These cubes looks allright,” he grun'| 

“Dey is all right. Dey knows tik 
manager. Is you broke stan’ back. Shi 
a hundred francs.”’ 

Asuccessful player in the big game, sq. 
ing wide action, deserted his compan’, 
and covered the Wildcat’s bet, He | 
presently followed by several more ];¢ 
rolls of money completely surrounded y 
cinnamon-colored fists. Pretty soon ¢ 
Wildcat, kneeling in the doorway of ¢ 
bunk house, had become the center of . 
traction for the Fust Service Battalion. , 
hat on the floor beside him was half fui § 
crumpled fifty-frane notes, moist with - 
perspiration of dusky palms. In the d;.. 
ness outside the doorway Lily the maj} 
bleated faintly. 

“Sing loud, Lily, Ah buys you a / 
watch an’ chain to-morrow.” 

“Blaa!” said Lily. ‘‘ Father, dear fat } 
come home while you’re rich.” 
_ The Wildcat paid no heed to Lily’s w - 
ing. 
‘Shoots a hundred frances. Bam! Tj¢ 
cubes is fatal. I reads eleven. Shoots 5 
hundred.” 

“Boy, roll ’em.” 

The Wildcat rolled ’em. 

“Bones means bonus. Shoots fo’ }.- 
dred. Laz’rus come forth. Is that moj 
meat, you was lucky does you get de gri/. 
Shower down, brother, shower down. 
weak while Ah git strong. Pam! Ari 
says six, ace!’ 

The Wildcat gathered in his latest }\- 
nings and rammed the bank notes into ¢ 
hat beside him. The money market fij;- 
ened up a little. 

“Shower down, brother, Ah shoots |j 
francs.” : 
“ bot brothers pooled and covered { 

et. 

“Whuff! Fivean’adeuce. Ahletsith 

Nobody seemed inclined to cover ¢ 
bet. The Wildcat dragged down all exit 
twenty francs. 

“Iodine dice,. you is marked d. 
Shoots twenty franes. Cash, rally rou |! 
How come everybody slowed up?” 

“Everybody’s slowed up ‘cause j 
day’s done built a nest in yo’ hat.” 

The Wildcat had accumulated p> 
tically all of the surplus funds of the] \ 
Service Battalion’s pay day. 

“‘Shoots ten francs! Any boy? Anyt! 
Isall you niggers bust? Ah couldn’t’a’k 
you quicker had Ah th’owed gas bors 
Shoots five franes. Shower down « 
francs.” 

The Backslid Baptist produced his ‘ 
five-franc note. 

“Boy,” he said, “‘here’s where Ah st & 
to build up.” 

The Wildcat spun a pair of cars 
cubes. ? 

“Gallopers, as you wuz! Oveh theri'! 
Six an’ five. Backslid, you is skinned a » 
Money, come here.” 

The Wildcat picked up the two i» 
franc notes and reached back to slé 
them into his hat on the doorsill. Deel! 
the hat his hand encountered Lily’s mui 
ing jaws and deeper still the mascot’s 
nose was exploring a vacancy which ( 
been filled a little while before by hij) 
scented French bank notes. ‘ 

The Wildcat jerked the mascot’s I ( 
into the light. 

To the mascot’s jaw, which an hour * 
fore had been garnished with the four: ! 
clover, there adhered the corner ¢% 
hundred-franc note. ; 

Somebody in the crowd saw it. 

“Lily’s et pay day! Git a bayonet d 
empty that goat!” 

The Wildcat was about to reach for 
razor which dangled between his shou 
blades under his shirt when some natur # 
postponed the major operation which w' | 
have considerably embarrassed L ' 
health and strength. 

“Pay day’s gone! Money’sgone! G& 
digests grub sudden!” f 

The Wildcat grabbed his four-leg’ 
treasury department by the horns. 

“Lily, you long-haired bank, wuz ™ 
human Ah’d feed you to de hogs.” F 

“Lay off ’at goat!” the Backslid Bar 
interposed. “I holds a twenty-t! 
mortgage on him.”’ a 

The Wildcat shoved his remaining ” 
francs to the Backslid one. -| 


: (Continued on Page 169) 


(Continued from Page 166) 
“ale dis. You an’ me-is partners in dis 
sot. Keep me off him is all I says. 
me off him ’til Ah tames down.” 


ptain Jack remained discreetly under 
yin Pauillac for a week as a welcome 
», of the navy gang. He crossed the 
« one evening and at Blaye, having 
aled all local military ~ police, he 
aied a train headed. for. Paris. : He 
4ed in Paris two days later, just in time 
urticipate as a victim in one of. the 
~dical military raids which ever and 
- added zest to the business of being 
ao Greeti 
“ut what the hell do we care?” he 
<1 a brother victim en route to that 
»yn of the bull pen reserved for officers 
ie A. E. F. who strayed. from. the 
«rht-and-crooked line of military red 
, He headed blithely for his prison. 
}’s daughter, light of a midnight world, 
«headed for Paris, and Captain Jack 
ied his luck. 
‘iree days later the Paris edition of The 
»Id announced the arrival of papa. 
‘*he senator is accompanied by his 
yhter.”’ 
sweek later, having failed in five official 
tnpts to avoid an impending general 
‘t-martial, which appeared to be a 
ey serious business, Captain Jack was 
jo blithe. For various obvious reasons 
“aptain had refrained from communi- 
tig with his lady of love, who at that 
jent was wondering why the deuce her 
‘igal Romeo had not answered her 
gram. Her papa senator, busy with 
‘tomach and affairs of state involving 
¢ate of several nations, interested him- 
‘in discovering Captain Jack’s trail. 
sxveloped that the officer had been last 
s-on board the Texan at Pauillac, 
sed home, and that he had not landed 
ew York. 


‘he great storage depot at. St.-Sulpice 
(functioned properly and the end of the 
ihad rendered the hundreds of buildings 
oss, and so presently the chemical fire 
{iguishers—ordered fourteen months 
jre—began to arrive. A colonel with 
‘ished boots appointed a fire marshal to 
| charge of the equipment, and the fire 
sshal appointed a fire officer to organize 
‘stem whereby the ghost of greatness 
id be saved in the event of a fire break- 
cout. The fire officer, busy with the 
‘ils of fabricating this organization from 
(auman timber about him, walked past 
lit in which the Wildcat was doing the 
: he could to rest himself so he would 
12 strength enough to eat a heavy supper. 

Ah kin ride a freight train mos’ ‘any- 
tre,’ the Wildcat sang. 

What grieves me is why don’t you ride 
1 Wildeat,” one of his auditors com- 
cted. ““You says you kin do lots: All Ah 
¢yo’ do is lay round sleepin’, ’ceptin’ 
(n yo’ gits up to eat.” 

Boy, Ahkin dolots. Ahkin cut melawns 
\Ah kin aviate. Ah tames wild animals. 
_, come here. Wid horses an’ mules Ah 
i/ seen my equal.. Ise champion mule- 
jer of de world, an’ wid de gallopin’ 
j\inoes e 
oe is officer poked his head inside 
| hut. 

Boy, you say you can handle horses?’’ 

*Tenshun!” The Wildcat: got to his 
« “Captain, yessuh. Shore kin.” 

And mules?”’ 

Captain, suh, Ah knows mules so good 
1; sometimes Ah think they’s mule 
vd in me.” 

Come with me.” é 

he captain led the way over to a corral 
lre some desperate-looking mules were 
ing to eat their daily allowance of 
nsive hay. 

Get a couple of them mules,”’ the cap- 
; directed. “Bring them over to the 
ynical fire engine—the red-painted one. 
zh ’em up and keep ’em ready at all 
irs. Keep ’em ready to answer any fire 
ims. You’re on duty from one o’clock 
rl eight o’clock at night.’ 

Cap’n, when does Ah eat?” 

Don’t bother me with details. Carry 
J your orders or I’ll cremate your con- 
jation.”” 

Captain, yessuh.” 

‘the Wildcat walked over and mentally 
‘\cted a couple of agile-looking mules. 
‘Mules, you an’ me is the fire depart- 
it wid a red wagon hitched onto us. 
‘ae over here.” 

‘he black mule drooped a éasual ear. 
h gray one sneered as much as a mule 
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could sneer with his face full of hay. Thirty 
minutes later with the assistance of half the 
Fust Service Battalion the Wildcat had 
succeeded in festooning his four-legged 
victims with a variegated assortment of 
harness, parts of which were hooked up to 
the chemical fire wagon, His labors fin- 
ished for the moment, he reclined lan- 
guidly on the. top seat of the red-painted 
firé wagon. Below him on the ground there 
lingered a group of his brunette associates. 

“Hand up ’at mascot,” the Wildcat 
directed. Lily was boosted up to the seat 
beside the Wildcat, and in this inconspicu- 
ous position the pair waited and waited and 
waited for.the first alarm of the fire depart- 
ment. The Army was short on fire alarms 
that afternoon, and when his relief came at 
eight o’clock the Wildcat had not turned 
an official wheel. 

‘Sho’ have. to get me a cushion fo’ ’at 
seat, or else set on Lily.” 

He climbed down from the fire apparatus 
and walked hastily to the kitchen, where 
he did the best he could to eat himself to 
death. 

“Ah aims to nutrify myself heavy ’til 
adiposity sleeps me,” he said after the 
fourth helping of roast pork had disappeared 
down his neck. 


Two days after the Wildcat had estab- 
lished himself as conductor of the four- 
wheeled fire department of St.-Sulpice a 
fire guard down among the warehouses 
sought to justify his career by taking a 
couple of illicit outdoor drags ona cigarette. 
Having successfully busted this recent no- 
smoking order, he threw the cigarette away 
and made the rounds of a group of buildings 
which he was guarding. Returning to the 
site of his nicotine picnic ten minutes later 
he was surprised to discover a grass fire 
well under way. He. hurried over to the 
next guard and borrowed three cartridges 
which he fed into his' rifle, after which he 
discharged the piece in the air according to 
regulations. Farther down the yard a siren 
fire signal sounded. The Wildcat heard it. 

“Lily,” he said to the mascot beside 
him, ‘‘’at’s de evenin’ quittin’ whistle. Us 
eats now.” 

An excited officer came tearing out of 
Headquarters. 

“Boy,” he said to the Wildcat, “‘why the 
hell don’t you answer that fire signal? Get 
out of town before I kill you!” 

The Wildcat needed no second order. 

“Lily, let’s go!” 

He shook the kinks out of the lines and 
burned the accelerator into the epidermis 
of the starboard mule. The mule turned 
round and gave him a pained look. 

“On yo’ way!”’ 

The Wildcat: poured the leather into his 
four-legged motive power. The black mule 
shifted to second. Passing the camp limits 
the Wildcat was standing up in his seat like 
a chariot racer. Halfway down the yard 
between the camp and Izon the Wildcat 
resolved to swing to the right into a road 
which led to the scene of the fire, but at 
Izon the mules were writing some sixty- 
mile history on the surface of France. On 
the long stretch of straight road which lay 
between Izon and the banks of the Garonne 
at San Pardon the Wildcat discovered that 
he was chaperoning a duet runaway. 

“Never knowed mules could run so 
fast.” 

In the next few minutes he Jearned con- 
siderably more about mules. Ben Hur, 
Paul Revere and Mazeppa were as good as 
left at the post when the cyclone hit San 
Pardon. Headed straight for the river, the 
Wildcat sought refuge in religion. He dis- 
covered that mules were slow in answering 
prayers. He cut loose an assorted string of 
profanity which rang high above the rattle 
round him. 

“Ah, ze crazy Americans again!” 

A languid French farmer glanced idly 
at the four-wheeled tornado which clattered 
through the streets of the deserted town. 
Fifty feet from the edge of the dock the 
mules played a dirty trick on the Wildcat 
and his personally conducted mascot. 
They swung sharply to the right, unhitched 
themselves almost naked and went up an 
alley where you could buy cheering cognac 
for fifty centimes a drink. The Wildcat and 
Lily, considerably festooned with the crim- 
gon chemical fire department, plunged 
straight ahead until the humidity became 
thick enough to swim in. 

“Good mawnin’ The rest of the 
salutation was gurgled up with the gentle 
waves of the Garonne River. Coming to 
the surface the Wildcat struck out straight 
away from the fate which lay behind him. 
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Activity 77 Every Building 
Swings oz HINGES 


K and out! Open and shut, door after door responds to your 
desires. And hinges make doors possible. ~ 


From the time you bound out of bed till you retire—doors, 
doors, DOORS, continually serve you. 


The home, the office, the factory, the public buildings—all are 
made serviceable by doors. 


And hinges make doors possible. 


Think how many times’each day you unconsciously bring 
hinges into play. Unnoticed and forgotten they serve the need 
for which they are created. 


They demand no attention. No repairs. Blending into the 
needs of everyday life, McKinney hinges and butts do their work 
quietly yet thoroughly. What better test is there for quality? 


For more than 50 years the McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany has produced hinges and butts which swing effectively, 
unnoticed, unassisted— without a squeak. 

During this time McKinney hinges and butts have filled every 
hinge need. From the common berry crate and tiny cabinet door 
to the huge industrial gate and cathedral portal—there is a 
McKinney product of proper beauty and design to fit. 

Remember! When you build or repair, the little hinge item 
may seem small, but it grows big in its unfailing usefulness year 
after year. 

See that the name “McKinney” is stamped on the hinges or 
butts you buy. Then you have settled the hinge question for life. 


The hinge is vital. It deserves your attention. 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door hardware, 
furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
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A Trade-Marked:( Dot) 


TRADE 


The D O "T Line 


MARK 


of Fasteners 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The “ Lift-the-Dot” Fastener 
The “ Durable-Dot” Fastener 
The “Veltex Dat” Fastener 
The “Anzo Dot” Fastener 
The “Segma Dot” Fastener 
The Common Sense Fastener 


HE Lift-the-Dot Fastener has a small 

e (symbol dot) on the face of the socket, 
which is probably the smallest and simplest 
trade mark ever registered in the United 
States Patent Office. 


The fastener should always be opened by 
lifting on the side with this dot, as shown 
in the illustration above. It is securely 
locked on the other three sides when the 
socket is snapped over the post. 


Because of the beauty and simplicity of 
this fastener it is used to secure the curtains 
and tops of most modern automobiles. 


The Lift-the-Dot is also superior for 
luggage, sporting goods, heavy clothing, 
musical instrument cases, brief cases and 
many other articles of canvas or leather. 
Its use for these purposes is becoming 
more and more general. 


Manufacturers of goods requiring fas- 
teners of any kind should be familiar not 
only with Lift-the-Dot but with the entire 
Dot Line of Fasteners which includes a 
fastener for every need. A complete cata- 
log and full information will be furnished 
on request. 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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The mascot swam strongly downstream 
into the distance. She gave a plaintive 
bleat of farewell. Over his shoulder the 
Wildcat glimpsed his four-legged comrade. 

“Lily, you hell-raisin’ hoodoo, good-by !’’ 

The Wildcat went away from there 
headed across the river as fast as swinging 
arms could drag him. 


The lookout in the crow’s nest of the 
Texan, headed upstream toward Bordeaux 
on her return trip from New York, con- 
gratulated himself that in fifteen minutes 
he would be off watch. 

“Jada, Jada,” he sang softly. “Jada, 
Jada Alyce Lee.” At the top of his voice he 
added a few more words not in the original 
text. ‘‘Three points to the starboard, sir,” 
he yelled, and five seconds later the tele- 
graph in the engine room read “Full 
Astern.”’ 

A boat swung down from the davits and 
cast off. It headed for the swimmer in the 
distance. Presently the boat returned 
alongside the ship. 

“Only a blasted goat,” the bo’sun called 
up to the officer on the bridge. 

“Best luck in the world,” that sailor 
called back. ‘‘Heave him on board. Warm 
him up and feed him.” 

A signal rang in the engine room and the 
Texan resumed her course. 

Lily the mascot, enjoying the attention 
of half the crew below decks, felt that, after 
all, life was real, life was noble and that 
mascots fared better in the Navy than they 
did in the Army anyway. 


The Wildcat made the far bank of the 
Garonne as night fell. As he dragged him- 
self up the bank he reflected that he was a 
pretty tired lizard, but that his only hope 
of retaining his health and strength lay in 
putting many miles between himself and 
the hornet officers of St.-Sulpice. At dawn 
he boarded a train which was pulling out of 
Libourne. 

““Ah kin ride a freight train mos’ any- 
where.” 

The train consisted of a dozen passenger 
coaches and five freight cars. The Wildcat 
selected a flat car on which was carried an 
immense wine cask. Between the curved 
staves of the cask and the deck of the car he 
found seclusion enough to prevent his being 
discovered by the languid police at the 
various stations along the line. 

“Ah sho’ is hongry.” 

Soldiers in olive drab along the road 
made it advisable for him to keep traveling. 

“*Mebbe dis ol’ whale of a barrel has good 
sorghum in it.” 

The Wildcat dug his knife into the oaken 
staves which lay above him. Afterfour hours’ 
work the knife blade penetrated the barrel 
and a thin stream of crimson wine leaped 
downward to the Wildcat’s open mouth. 

“Never knowed ol’ vang red tasted so 
good.”’ 

During the course of the succeeding 
forty-eight hours the Wildcat did the best 
he could to drink up a few hundred gallons 
of wine. He woke up in the brilliant sun- 
light of Marseilles. He batted his eyes and 
sat up. The train had stopped. 

“Wonder where atis Ah at. Ol’ vangrouge 
sho’ steams you up, but it ain’t fillin’.” 

Memories of St.-Sulpice returned to him. 
He recalled the fact that his one object in 
life was to travel. He sneaked out of the 
railroad yards and made his way to the 
sea wall against which lay ships of half 
the world. Marching toward him came a 
battalion of French negro soldiers. 

“Boom-a-loom niggers,” he said as he 
saw the curved bayonets on their guns. 
Having nothing better to do, he fell in step 
Peale them, seeking concealment in their 
color. 

**Wish’t Ah could talk boom-a-loom. Den 
Ah’d be wid friends.” 
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One of the soldiers hauled a fragme, 
bread from his pocket. The Wildcaj,, 
vented a sign language on the instant als 
moment later he was eating the best by 
he had ever tasted. 

‘Sho’ is gran’ bread,” he said aloud 
One of the French negroes spoke to 
in English. R 

“You are hungry?”’ 

“Ah’ll say Ah is! Four days since A 
Boy, how come you talks nach’ral an’ y 
dis boom-a-loom talk?” ; 

“For many years,” the soldier ansy 4 
“TI have been a guide for white mL 
British hunters of lions.” | 

“Sho’ nuff! Sho’ sounds nach’ral! Wy j 
at is yo’ headed fo’ now?” | 

He edged over and marched beside y 
soldier of the Senegal. | 

“St. Louis,” the soldier replied, 

The Wildcat walked along in Silene }; 
quite a while. | 

“Ain’t ’at lucky? Me, Ah’s gic) 
France. Ah’d give all Ah’s got to goj 
you to St. Louis.” 

“How much?” 

The Wildcat remembered his fina ) 
condition. 

“Ah ain’t got nuthin’ now. Some ) 
Ah will have. St. Louis sho’ sounds } 
heaven to me.”’ 

“In the front lines one of your \ 
saved my life,” the Senegalese rep |j 
“Follow beside me.” 

An hour later the Wildcat was sti) 
away in the darkness of the hold of} 
Walata. At dawn the ship cleared) 
harbor of Marseilles. Two days late}; 
steamed through the Strait of Gibra 
South of Portugal she headed intc hi 
Atlantic. 

“Ah figgers when we starts upstrean |p 
N’Orleans Ah unloads at Memphis,” h 
Wildcat reflected. ‘‘St. Louis is all rit 
but it’s too far no’th.”” A surge of triu}} 
suddenly inspired him. “Hot damn, y 
Ah’s sho’ nuff Memphis boun’!” ~ 

After a seven-day voyage the Wit: 
landed. The Wildcat, wearing born 
clothes and surrounded by Senegs 
troops, marched ashore. Close beside i 
was the ex-guide. 

“Sho’ is hot weather,’ the Wi a 
remarked. ‘“‘Ah nevah see such a ay 
lookin’ town, What de name of dis toy |’ 
he asked. 

The lion-hunters’ guide looked at 1 
quickly without reply. 

“‘At morning,” the guidesaid, “wen 
Inland there is food in abundance. 5 
have but to eat and sleep without work |. 

*‘Sho’ suits me, boy,” the Wildca je 
plied. ‘‘Ah aims to drag along to whi d 
grub trees grows heaviest.” 

At morning the Wildcat and his i 
panions headed up a trail which foll 2 
the south bank of the river. At noon,” 
spiring freely under the sun, the Wi 
brought up the subject of food. 

‘When does us eat?” he inquired lo j 

The lion-hunting guide looked at hi 

“‘At Podor we camp.” 

“That’s over in Arkansas, ain’t it? | 

“‘Senegal,”’ the guide corrected. _| 

“Sunny Gal—how come?” The \ 
cat stopped. ‘‘How far f’m St. Louis ll 
right now?” ; 

“We left the steamboat at St. Lo}, 
the guide replied. : 

The Wildcat felt his head going 1! 
and round. b 

“Boy,” he said, “where in hell is us ! 

The guide of lion hunters answered ! 

“St. Louis is the capital of Senegal ? 
the west coast of Africa.” 


hy) 


That night in the heart of the jungl 
Wildcat did some heavy thinking. 

“Lady Luck,” he prayed, “git rig ¢ 
else lay off complete. Sunny Gal! Alja 
Wish’t ol’ cap’n wuz here!” 
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DETAILS OF A DEBACLE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


«of it deem a direct affront to 
\s as senators or a continued series 
ffronts and undervaluations of 
yortances in the governmental 
cthings or an infringement on any 
enate’s constitutionally derived 
»» powers. Also, this Senate is 
yin control of political opponents 
»sident. 
,vit of mind of Mr. Wilson in its 
<ects—or some of those aspects, 
pedagogical, and hence dicta- 
‘hetorical, and hence theoretical; 
sc, and hence abstract. These, of 
»| outstanding mental character- 
+ g about various other manifesta- 
+h as: Generalization instead of 
“zation; pride of opinion;  in- 
-n decision; impatience of criti- 
<entment to opposition; distrust 
<; reliance on personal determi- 
resort to the thesis, written or 
» compose difficulties; an over- 
+ tendency to judge men by the 
stalk rather than by what they do, 
‘it them in office because of ex- 
meement with his own ideas and 
whieh is the only possible ex- 
» of many of his appointments. 
sre some facets of a many-faceted 
, aspects of him that came into 
ith the Senate and that through 
vined workings of them brought 
-» situation that resulted in the 
jeat of the peace treaty. There- 
< characteristics are those that are 
«0 this writing, which in no sense 
wth as a complete Wilsonian 
ecause any assay of Mr. Wilson 
(t must be episodic; but there 
) denial of his abilities of mind, 
ety of purpose in accordance with 
{ nor any sustained protest of his 
£1. 
- the war every man and woman, 
«traitors, strained to the utmost. 
} war ended we found that the 
lation of our life and lives was 
et. The task of the President then 
sask of restoration, and that was 
y:t difficult because, relieved from 
31 of war, we reacted to the dis- 
» of peace, and much of that 
ivas criticism and complaint of the 
1. The President of the United 
s. great man, but he is not a super- 
Fs limitations are marked, and are 
ersonal, Greatest is his almost 
(: insistence on impolitic individ- 
his policies rather than politic 
‘on, and because of this trait, and 
»the others set forth, his peace 
ne to the disaster of that Novem- 
iin the Senate of the United States. 


resident and Senate 


) sition to the President there was 
ite, composed of ninety-six men, 
wyers, and many of extended ex- 
cin public legislative service. The 
) of the Senate is strong in these 
‘n the newest member to the old- 
ny are jealous of their powers and 
ives, partisan in their politics, 
tely human in their emotions and 
; As men they are mostly good 
snd good fellows. Certainly they 
2e standing in their own states and 
ieir own people or they would not 
1 they are. Also in the bulk they 
neerely American and patriotic 
resident or any President. Fur- 
1, they know more about Presidents 
ist Americans, are in closer touch 
in, and in less awe, and can see mo- 
1 discern ulteriors more readily 
Javerage observer. Each of them 
sed either as a Republican or a 
it, save for two or three near- 
lans who have a way of calling 
les Progressives, an inclusive term 
yin’t mean so much in its workings 
may seem to. Therefore, politi- 
ny naturally fall into opposition or 
bf the man in the White House. 
vtitude of these men toward the 
>; was sharply defined before the 
gn, in 1914. The war didn’t change 
gacteristics of the President; the 
tasified those characteristics. Nor 
var change the Senate any. There 
tict during the time in 1913 when 
«dent went into the White House 
¥ entered the war as a combatant 
i but that was merely preliminary 


to the conflict that came later, and need 
not be gone into here, The Senate never 
did like the President, and it is quite likely 
the President never was keen about the 
Senate. 

We went into the war in 1917. The 
Senate was American before it was partisan. 
It granted exceptional power to the Presi- 
dent, supported him in every way, met 
with his wishes to a large extent, and con- 
sented to the inevitable setting up of an 
autocratic form of government, with itself 
subordinate, because of the necessities of 
war. It criticized, of course, but it per- 
formed in every vital matter, and granted 
money, power and _ support - whenever 
called upon. That brings us down to the 
fall of 1918, and the Congressional cam- 
paign thereof, and sets the stage for what 
has happened since then. 

The attitude of the President toward 
Congress was well enough understood, for 
there was plenty of evidence of it. He 
treated it as he was accustomed to treat his 
students when he was at the head of a 
university—with a cold toleration from a 
superior position. He didn’t discuss with 
it, but instructed it. He didn’t argue, but 
stated. He didn’t ask; but ordered. That 
is his way. This made the Republicans 
openly hostile, and the Democrats, or 
most of them, covertly unfriendly. Still, 
while the war was in progress they took 
orders and obeyed them, because the ques- 
tions at stake were not partisan, but were 
American. 


Al Series of Political Mistakes 


A’man who isn’t accustomed to taking 
counsel is ‘a poor judge of the sort of coun- 
sel to take when he takes some. . Having 
relied on his own opinion always he usually 
goes to extremes when he decides to 
utilize the opinions. of others. The Presi- 
dent was no exception to this. In the Con- 
gressional campaign in 1918 he listened to 
the advice of some of the little men his 
facility for human -misjudgment had given 
access to him,.and sent out an appeal-to 
the people of. the country that put the 
war on a partisan basis; an appeal that 
sought to make it a Democratic war instead 
of an American war.. He allowed these 
puny partisan followers to induce him 
to be political in a situation that needed 
nothing but patriotism, and that was the 
greatest political mistake he ever made and 
was the real beginning of all his difficulties 
from that time. 

The Republicans, who had been taking 
orders and saying nothing openly, broke 
bounds at this, bitterly denounced the par- 
tisanship of the President and appealed to 
the country for his rebuke. They had ex- 
cellent grounds for this. They had played 
the game. They had, in the mass, voted 
for everything the President wanted. They 
had not balked at the conferring of extraor- 
dinary powers on him. They did not like 
him, and never had liked him, but they had 
subordinated that on account of the war. 
They considered this a gratuitous affront, 
an insult and an outrage, and all the dislike, 
all the latent hate, all the opposition flamed 
into a fire of denunciation and was voiced 
in a clamor of protest. 

The puny political advisers of the Presi- 
dent had guessed wrong. It was their idea 
that the President was strong enough with 
the people, because of the war, if for no 
other reason, to get away with a further 
appeal for support in the crisis. Instead of 
developing the President’s strength his 
appeal developed his weakness. It brought 
to a head-the partisan feeling that existed 
throughout the\country that he was as- 
suming to be tSo much of an autocrat, 
crystallized all the partisan criticism, gave 
opportunity to those who disagreed with his 
policies, and united the Republican Party 
solidly against him. Instead of giving him 
a Democratic Congress it gave him a Re- 
publican Congress, an opposition Congress; 
and, more than that, it gave the popular 
disavowal to the doctrine of Wilsonian in- 
fallibility that had been created partly by 
conditions and partly by propaganda. It 
was the first of a series of political mistakes, 
and the real effect of it was not that the 
Congress that was elected was Republican, 


but that every Republican who came to | 


that Congress came as the avowed enemy 
of Woodrow Wilson and all his works, be- 
cause Woodrow Wilson had appealed for 
each Republican’s defeat by claiming that 
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That is what George C. Dawson, of 
Missouri, wrote us after he answered 
one of our advertisements and had be- 
come our representative. He found 
the work so easy, and was so success- 
ful, that in his first three months he 
averaged over $2.00 an hour and in 
fact during one day earned 


$4.00 in 50 Minutes 


We have just as big an opportu- 
nity for you with The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. 
You may work near your own home 
or wherever you choose to go. And 
don’t feel that you are too busy! If 
you want 


MORE MONEY 


and are sincere; if you have even a 
little spare time; if you like to work 
independently and out of doors, you 
have all the equipment you need to 
succeed. 


“You said 
I could 
earn $1.00 


an hour” 


“T have 
earned 


$2.00 


99 
an hour Scores of our other workers are 
earning $1.00, $2.00 an hour; $10.00, 
$20.00 a week, in spare time only. 


Can’t you be just as successful? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
651 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: A dollar or two of profit for each odd hour will please me very much. 
Please tell me how to earn them. 
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Wall Paper 


Every time you remove a 
Moore Push-Pin from the 
\ wall, aslight 
{ pressure 
{1 with your 


| 


pal finger nail 

A Packet {2 | Sone 
a ‘pletely ob- 

Should Be W literate the 
in Every D f{ tiny hole. 
Room “i/ Thesameis 


true when 
you removea Push-less Hanger. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 


for ordinary photographs, 
draperies, etc. 


MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
The Hanger with the Twist 
for pictures and heavy articles weighing up to 
per 


109 pounds. 
10c pkt 
Moore Push-Pin Co.,125 Berkley St., Philadelphia 


pictures, pennants, 


Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 
and photo supply stores everywhere 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere to ride and exhi- 
bit the new Ranger “‘Motorbike” 
completely equipped with electric eu. 
light and horn, carrier, stand, tool 
tank, coaster-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 ¢ 
other styles, colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. if 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at js 
a small advance over our Special |} 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
DELIVERED FREEonapproval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
TIRES Lamps, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts 
for all bicycles—half usual prices. ms 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us. exactly 
what you need. Do not buy until you get our 
prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. S55, Chicago 
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the man who opposed him was better fitted 
to represent the people in the conditions 
existing; in short, was a better American 
than the successful Republican was. 

Then the armistice came, and it was an- 
nounced that the President intended to 
attend the peace conference in the capacity 
of a treaty maker. There was considera- 
ble discussion over that, but nothing could 
be effective in the way of opposition, be- 
cause the President could appoint himself 
as a treaty maker if he desired, and neither 
the Senate nor the Congress could stop 
him; nor could the Congress keep him at 
home if he wanted to go away. The real 
mistake of the President was not in going 
to the conference himself, but was in his 
selection of men to go with him. The Con- 
stitution makes the President the treaty- 
making power, but it does not make the 
President the treaty-ratifying power. That 
is one of the checks and balances that the 
men who wrote the Constitution had in 
mind; one of the devices they adopted to 
prevent the usurpation of power by the 
Executive. They knew well enough that 
the possession of power breeds the desire 
for greater power, and they craftily saw to 
it that though the President could make 
treaties as many as he chose those treaties 
would not bind until ratified by the Senate. 
They foresaw what might happen—and has, 
many times. 

Now, to a man with a codperative mind 
it would have been apparent that inasmuch 
as treaty ratifying in the United States 
must be codperative, matters might be sim- 
plified and expedited if treaty making were 
made coéperative also.. But the President 
has not a codperative mind. He is the 
authority for the statement that his is a 
single-track mind, and his actions while 
President are authority for the statement 
that neither terminus of that single-track 
mind is in the Senate of the United States, 
the treaty-ratifying power of this country. 
So he failed to codperate in the first instance 
and failed of codperation in the second in- 
stance. It is quite possible that the assist- 
ance that would come to him for ratification 
if he utilized the Senate before the event 
of ratification never occurred to him. 
Naturally, that would not occur to him at 
a period when he was acclaimed as greatest 
of the great by all nations, and no doubt 
felt there was considerable justice in the 
acclaim. He had risen to mighty heights 
in the eyes of the world, and, as has been 
pointed out, he is human. 


Party Politics? 


In any event, instead of doing what 
would have been a most simple, politic and 
helpful thing to do, he ignored the Senate 
in making his selections of associated treaty 
makers, and practically ignored the Re- 
publican Party, which in the elections just 
over had been put in control of the Senate 
to which he must send his treaty for con- 
firmation and acceptance. He did not 


select a senator as member of his peace 
commission, either Democratic or Repub- 
lican. He did not make the five-man 
commission three Democrats and two Re- 
publicans. He did not select a man identi- 
fied with the Republican Party in any sense 
of popular recognition. Instead he put one 
so-called Republican, whose name was un- 
known to the great mass of the Republicans, 
who had no standing with the Senate, and 
who, as it developed, had been a partner 
in a Democratic newspaper published in 
Baltimore for a considerable time and was 
a resident of that politically epicene com- 
munity, Washington. It is not necessary 
to discuss the men he did put on the com- 
mission. They were so subordinate to the 
President as to be of little consequence. 
The point is that the President seem- 
ingly, and in the consideration of the Sen- 
ate, carried out in his peacemaking machine 
the idea that he attempted to impress on 
the people in his appeal for votes before 
election—the idea that the peace was to be 
a Democratic peace just as he, it was held, 
had tried to make the war a Democratic 
war. The personnel of the peace commis- 
sion was all that was needed to set the 
partisan fires in the Senate to burning. 
The Republicans were open and bitter in 
their criticism and denunciation, and the 
Democrats were none too well pleased, and 
privately took much the same ground as the 
Republicans, for, with the exception of the 
President himself, the Democratic repre- 
sentation on the treaty was purely personal 
and Wilsonian and not at all Democratic 
in a party sense. There were a number of 
} Democratic senators who felt that they 
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would adorn that peace commission, and 
though the Republicans had no idea that 
any of their number would be selected they 
pointed out that there were Republicans 
outside the Senate one of whom might and 
should have gone in the place of Henry 
White. q i 

As the peacemaking progressed in Paris 
it became increasingly apparent that so far 
as this ‘country was concerned our active 
representation was Woodrow Wilson, and 
that all American aspects of the peace 
would be Wilsonian aspects. The Fourteen 
Points were derided, and the Senate grew 
firmer in its conviction that all the Presi- 
dent expected that body to do or thought it 
capable of doing was to sign on the dotted 
line when he needed the ratifying signature. 
The President returned to this country, 
briefly, in February, 1919, but while he 
was here he was, in the opinion of the 
Senate, contemptuously oblivious of the 
fact that the Senate had any other preroga- 
tive in the peacemaking business than to 
indorse what he was doing. He returned to 
Paris; and meantime the control of Con- 
gress shifted, and the Republicans came 
into the majority. 


The Treaty Under the Knife 


The Republicans in the Senate, when the 
Congress was called into special session by 
the President in the spring of 1919, or- 
ganized the Senate and assumed majority 
control of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to which the treaty must go when 
the President brought it back with him. 
Then ensued certain maneuvers that in- 
tensified not only the anti-Wilson feeling 
in the Senate but made definite the knowl- 
edge that the President considered the 
Senate only as a participant after the event 
in treaty making, a consideration that was 
constitutionally sound enough but politi- 
cally indefensible in the circumstances. 
The Republicans, seeking to force the 
President’s hand, sought to inject the 
Foreign Relations Committee into the sit- 
uation, and suggested that members of that 
committee should be informed as to pro- 
ceedings and progress. The President 
coldly ignored this suggestion. He con- 
tinued as before in his sole representation 
of the United States, to all intents and 
purposes. This fanned the flame. By the 
time the treaty was completed and the 
President was home again the opposition to 
the President, to his treaty, to his plans 
and purposes and to all his works was al- 
most fanatical. 

The struggle then ensued that culmi- 
nated in the defeat of the treaty. The 
minute the treaty came into consideration 
for ratification before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was the minute when the 
President lost the offensive and went on 
the defensive. The Senate then, after 
months of waiting, began to function on 
its own. What it had said and done before 
this was inconsequential except as indicat- 
ing the temper of the Republicans. What 
it could do then, with the treaty in hand, 
was of the highest consequence. The 
President had overlooked or failed to ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senate had the 
last say. 

It was instantly apparent that the Re- 
publicans, in control of the Senate, had no 
intention of allowing the President’s treaty 
to become effective as he made it. They 
had been deprived, they claimed, of even 
the small measure of participation that 
knowledge of what was in it would have 
given them, and had had the document 
thrown at them with instructions to ratify 
without change. Standing on their rights 
as a coordinate section of the Government 
they said in effect: ‘We'll show him 
whether he is superior to the Senate or 
not”; and they proceeded to do just that. 
They took the treaty apart to see what 
made it tick. They amended it, made 
reservations to it, and manhandled it with- 
out either mercy for the treaty or consid- 
eration, other than hateful, for the maker 
of it—the President. They dissected it, 
vivisected it, emasculated it—as the Pres- 
ident held—and otherwise displayed their 
coordinate authority as well as their co- 
ordinated hatred. 

Notwithstanding, the President failed to 
recognize the situation. He remained in his 
original position—that the treaty must be 
ratified in form as presented, without the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 
This wasn’t a request, it was a command. 
The Republicans played politics with him. 
They claimed to be in ignorance of what 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
ippened in Paris. They demanded 
sation, knowing the President would 
(t. They skillfully held the President 
; imperious position he had taken. 
ywhen the members of the Foreign 
ins Committee went to the White 
;to talk about the treaty with the 
ont the Republicans saw to it that 
iz to the advantage of the President, 
us they were concerned, came out of 
ference. They were after a scalp, 
‘ey were not to be decoyed from the 


‘here it is pertinent to say that when 
‘tory of the Wilson Administration 
to be written one of the remarkable 
.s discussed will be the rhetorical 
son of it. As has been said, the 
nt is of rhetorical mind, and appar- 
-hat trait has been impressed on all 
»mbers of his government, for never 
, history of our country has public 
ag, oratory of all brands, held so 
‘ous a place as a policy of adminis- 
:. It has seemed at times as if the 

those in control has been that the 
ray to settle an undertaking is to 
‘a speech, or a series of speeches, 
‘it. The President has said that 
‘s a Government by discussion,’ but 
ietice of his Administration has gone 
rond that. Ours, in the past eight 
: has been, to a considerable and 
1g extent, a Government by oratory. 
on the highest to the lowest the 
ors of the Government: have paraded 
the country emitting turgid speeches 
iphases of our public endeavor, din- 
ito the ears of the people with a 
iss uproar their ideas as to this and 
nd the other. It has seemed that 
blie usefulness and service of a.man 
‘an measured by his ability to get up 
latform and speak—speak endlessly 
ftentimes - aimlessly—just — speak. 
a policy has been proposed, a reform 
‘ted or a relief inaugurated, the pro- 

has been to set forth a fleet of 
; to make speeches about it, and the 
result has been that the making of 
speeches has been held to be the 
iolishment of whatever was advanced. 
as been largely a Government by 
i speaking. The panacea for all ills 
»en-held to be oratory. Make a 
: and the thing is accomplished, has 
' to be the theory of those in power. 
3s the recent outburst of oratory 
ithe high cost of living, for example, 
.call what has happened since the 
of the orators died away. 


The Shift of Power 


2 to this tenet of his Administration 
‘esident announced, not long after 
‘med with the treaty, that he would 
a speaking tour across the country to 
ithe Senate to ratify the treaty as 
‘ted. He made that tour, but it did 
vee the Senate to ratify the treaty, as 
1own, because, for one reason, the 
ient remained entirely rhetorical in 
leches and devoted most of his appeal 
yements about breaking the heart of 
irld rather than to concrete explana- 
of the treaty and concrete explana- 
if why ratification, as presented, was 
ary. The American people react to 
‘y readily, but that reaction is entirely 
cial. We are a rather hard-headed 


ad after our initial sentimentality we 
osely for reasons. 

t speaking tour is over, and discus- 
‘it is futile save in this regard: The 
lent on tour, courageously enough, 
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but without much tact, intensified the 
hatred of the majority in the Senate. by 
attacking that majority. Now the Presi- 
dent was supreme when he was making the 
treaty, but the supremity shifted to the 
Senate after the treaty was made. It is all 
very well to make enemies when the ene- 
mies you make are inferior to you in power, 
but it is conducive to trouble to make 
enemies when the enemies made are at 
least of equal status, to say nothing of 
being superior in the sense of having the 
decision over reprisals. ‘The enemies you 
make may get back at you. 

During this period the hatred of the 
President among the majority of the Re- 
publicans became virulent and the inten- 
tion to get back at him implacable. To a 
large extent the merits or demerits of the 
treaty became of secondary importance. 
Human nature was working in some most 
human people. The thing became per- 
sonal—personal in most of its attributes, 
and based:.on the dislike of the President, 
because of his contempt for the Senate, as 
claimed; his affronts and lack of considera- 
tion of the Senate; his imperious demands 
on the Senate, and his refusal to recognize 
the codrdinate powers of the Senate... Any 
person enough in the confidence of the 
opponents to the President in the treaty 
fight to talk with them without reserve 
will testify to the actual; existing, bitter 
hatred of the President. personally that 
these opponents expressed, and to the 
unanimous decision to show him his place, 
to punish him, to humiliate him and defeat 
him. It was no secret. It was openly charged 
on the floor of the Senate many times, and 
not denied. It became almost a mania with 
many of them. 


Bruised Self-Esteem 


This ‘was not a sudden demonstration. It 
was the steddy growth of time. It began 
soon after Mr. Wilson went into office, and 
was held in check ‘during the war. After 
the war it flamed up‘again, and the treaty 
gave it ‘opportunity for virulent expres- 
sion. It transcended all political and par- 
tisan causes, for it was personal on both 
sides. It was due to the President’s manner 
of mind and conception in measuring the 
Senate, to his lack of codperation, to his 
aloofness and fancied if not real contempt; 
due to the mental characteristics of him 
set forth previously in this article. These 
operating on the Senate produced an an- 
tagonism and hatred that stopped at noth- 
ing for reprisal, because the attitude of the 
President toward the Senate hurt, bruised, 
rasped the Senate’s self-esteem; and self- 
esteem is the most precious as it is the 
most easily injured human attribute. To 
use a Chinesé expression, the Senate was 
determined to ‘‘save its face’’; to demon- 
strate to the world that it was superior 
to and regardless of any mere President. 
Furthermore, the Senate was determined 
to get even. 

The story of the struggle in the Senate, 
on the floor, is familiar and need not be 
detailed here, but there is one circum- 
stance of it that so typically finished the 


chronicle that it is included. Just before | 


the treaty went to a final vote the Presi- 
dent sent a letter to Senator Hitchcock, 
acting leader for the Administration sup- 
porters, that was a culmination and proof 
of the attitude that caused much of the 
antagonism to him. That letter was in 


effect not a request, but an order for the | 


Senate to vote down the treaty unless it 
could be passed in its original form. If any- 
thing was needed to accentuate the feeling 
against the President in the Senate that 
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letter amply supplied the need. It caused a 
last outburst of defiance, and it solidified 
the opposition and sent the treaty down to 
defeat. It voiced and epitomized the Presi- 
dential attitude toward the Senate that, 
beginning in 1913, created the antagonism 
that had this result. 

This article was written in the latter days 
of November, soon after the defeat of the 
treaty. What the future will provide is not 
subject to speculation, because no one can 
foretell, but it is reasonably established 
that there can be no treaty of this sort 
except in one of two contingencies: Either 
the President must recede from his position 
and accept a compromise on reservations 
or the Senate must recede from its position 
and ratify the treaty without reservations. 
Otherwise the treaty will remain as it is— 
dead. A referendum is proposed by Sena- 
tor Lodge, wherein the people may express 
their opinions as to the position of the 
Senate or the position of the President. 
That is interesting, but no more. The way 
is open for a treaty if the high contracting 
parties will unite to proceed upon it. 

There is opportunity, of course, for end- 
less hair-splitting dispute over the reserva- 
tions, the necessity for them and .the 
interpretation of them. The phraseology 
is diplomatic, legal, and subject to such 
examination as lawyers and casuists can 
give it, and such rendition as they choose 
to apply to it. Broadly speaking, to the 
average lay mind it would seem that with- 
out the preamble requiring ratification of 
the reservations by the Allied Powers, and 


| the fifteenth reservation, which practically 


puts the United States without the opera- 
tions of the League of Nations, the reserva- 
tions are not somuch of an assault on the 
President’s work as to be inadmissible of 
compromise. 

Take the much-discussed Article Ten, 
for example, and the reservation proposed. 
As nearly as I can discover the lay mind it 
is of the opinion that the reservation 
merely makes specific what will occur in 
any case, that the United States will act 
only in case Congress authorizes action. 
The reservation does not seem to change 
the treaty, but does make it explicit what 
the United States understands that section 
of the treaty to mean. There has been vast 
discussion of that reservation, and prob- 
ably will be vaster. In any event, so far as 
I can discover it, the lay mind does not 
concede that this most important of reser- 
vations, as it is held to be, ‘‘cuts the heart 
out of the treaty.” 
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It is the’same, to a considerable; 
with the other reservations. Adr 
that the reservations may be subj 
endless technical and legal interpret) 
the lay mind is in a fog as to what, 
row is about, but not so much excited} 
it as the professional wranglers thin} 
average American wants some sort. 
rangement made whereby peace y 
concluded, but doubts that the res 
peace is not concluded one way or ar 
as maintained on the one hand } 
President and on the other hand } 
Senate, will be as dire as predicted 
the average American is probably wij 
approximation of the.truth of the y 
notwithstanding the perfervid rhet 
both sides. ; 

This, of course, will remain an inte, 
and important phase of American }, 
and will be voluminously commented 
analyzed and described in all its y/ 
political, partisan, national and 
national aspects. The Senate will «. 
for its share of condemnation and | 
share of praise, as will the President, 
will be talking about it and writing 
it for years, and in the interest of his 
accuracy it is to be hoped that the. 
be ample consideration of and due | 
tion to the real, underlying, basie im 
of both Senate and’ President—the } 
reasons for what happened. 

The proper study of mankind is y 
we know. Therefore the proper sti 
such an episode as this should beg| 
with the legal, political, national or| 
national aspects of it, but with the | 
reasons for it. Men did it, and pri 
for masculine reasons, based on the]! 
nature of them, their temperamen 
flexes and emotions. The real reaso. 
treaty was defeated is not a politic 
son, not a partisan.one, not a ni. 
reason, not an international reason, {| 
all of these reasons have their share 
result. 

The real underlying reason that | 
was defeated as it was, why there 1 
compromise, why the opposition sol. 
as it did at the last, is because Wo: 
Wilson is the sort of man he is, a! 
cause the Republican senators are tl. 
of men they are. It all comes bac]! 
demonstration of human nature in } 
rious phases and manifestations, 1 | 
be regretted, it may be criticized, itn 
applauded and condoned, but it ean | 
truthfully denied—hell hath no fury 
Senate scorned. 
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When you buy Diamond Brand Walnuts you get wal- 
nuts that are hand graded and selected. 

The choicest nuts from California’s finest groves, per- 
fected by years of’ Care and culture, are put through a 
rigid system of cleaning and grading; of suction-machine 
and hand sorting; and finally a test by actual crack, be- 
fore they are allowed to be shipped and sold as Diamond 
Brand Walnuts. 

No other walnuts are subjected to such grading and 
inspection. This explains why Diamond Brand are the 
world’s choicest walnuts,— uniform in appearance and 
quality — clean, plump-meated, delicious and wholesome. 
If they cost a trifle more per pound, “there’s a reason”— 
they are actually cheaper because they contain more good 
walnut meats. 

Make these walnuts your walnuts, and keep a supply 
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“Budded” costa trifle more per pound than the “Soft Shells,” 
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the pound. 
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can secure the latter from your dealer, vacuum-canned to preserve 
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nut Recipes,” by Miss Alice Bradley, one of the country’s fore- 
most culinary experts. It will give you a variety of tempting ways 
to serve walnuts all the year round. 
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'E gathers from our best magazines that 
science has at last married spiritualism 
and made a lady of her. And thirty, 
twenty, even ten years ago, who could 
essed it would happen? In those days the bride was widely thought to be no better 
should be; a creature of the dark; venal, shifty, devious; looked upon askance 
gendarmery. She was not even intellectually respectable. Yet to-day her de- 
are abashed to hear the names of the distinguished men of science who have 
about this amazing marriage. And the bride lolls respectably in the labora- 
f these shrewd men and is declared to have been always what she should be. 
am wondering what brought science to this strange espousal. Did the bride 
or did the groom wax tolerant? 
ainly it is no longer seemly of a layman to attack the lady’s integrity. When 
er Lodge and Sir William Crookes and Russel Wallace and Professor Hyslop 
Arthur Conan Doyle and “at least fifty professors in various seats of learning,” 
ig to the latter gentleman, affirm that our dead communicate with us through 
1 automatic writing, that they may be seen materialized as we knew them in 
h, that they speak through the lips of others but in their own tones and 
that they speak directly through trumpets hung in midair by no human hands, 
"y levitate heavy bodies and remove sleeved garments from mediums whose 
ire clenched by possible skeptics—the time has come, it seems to me, either 
e these scientists with better science or to admit that the lady is all she 
3 to be. 
one have not the science to do this refuting. So for present purposes I concede 
iineness of all psychic phenomena. And what then? Well, it is like this: Sir 
Conan Doyle lately said, “Too much attention has been paid to the telephone 
‘not enough to the message.’ That is, we have been so lost in amazement at 
iders of spirit communication itself, so engrossed in. the startling phenomena 
Tialization, spirit voices, spirit photography and table rapping, that we have 


TLLVUS TRATED 


By larry Leon Wilson 
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given too little thought to what Sir Arthur 
and other eminent scientists and thinkers 
herald as a new revelation. And I agree with 
Sir Arthur. I believe it is high time to con- 
sider this new revelation—which many go so far as to call a new gospel—as it comes 
from our spirit friends. Let us look first at the spirit world as Sir Arthur himself has 
learned of it. It is in brief our own world perfected. There is action for the man of 
action; intellectual work for the thinker; artistic, literary, dramatic and religious work 
for those who like it. Age disappears and the individual “reverts to the full normal 
growth and appearance of completed manhood or womanhood.” That is, we shall 
all be about twenty-five years old. And there will be no deformity or bodily weakness. 
“Tt is a world of sympathy. All is sweet and peaceful. It is the rest cure after the 
nervous strain of life. Happy circles live in pleasant homesteads with every amenity of 
beauty and music. Beautiful gardens, lovely flowers, green woods, pleasant lakes, 
domestic pets.” 

These are fully described in the messages of spirits who have “at last got news back 
to those who loiter in the old dingy home.” “Everything has its earthly equivalent. 
Scoffers have guffawed over alcohol and tobacco, but’’—and here we detect scientific 
reasoning as distinguished from the reasoning of those who are not scientists—“‘if all 
things are reproduced it would be a flaw if these were not reproduced also.” 

The conclusion seems flawless. Sir Arthur has proved in a perfectly scientific manner 
that alcohol and tobacco are reproduced in the spirit land. If all things are reproduced 
of course these will be. 

Sir Arthur continues to reason with that cold lucidity we should have expected 
from the author of Sherlock Holmes: ‘If a human being has technical, literary, musi- 
cal or other tendencies, they are an essential part of his character and to survive with- 
out them would be to lose his identity. But it is no use their surviving unless they 
can find means.of expression, and.means of expression seem to require certain material 
agents and also a discriminating audience. So also a sense of modesty has become a part 
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ORTLY after sunup of a warm 
lear October morning, in those 
lays when there were no such 
3 as coke, craps, gin shorts and 
ings, a negro boy riding a 
ughbred saddle mare descended a rough narrow road 
_ joined the Shenandoah Valley Pike a half mile 


» pair would have attracted instant attention any- 
, even in that land of negroes and good horses. Save 
white spot about the size of an old-fashioned copper 
et square between her soft intelligent eyes, the mare’s 
vas of the color and peculiar sleekness of the newly 
hestnut that still hangs in the open bur. She wore 
ag in the shape of a bit or bridle except a headstall, 
lay coiled round her neck and against her chest. 
2 rider, a lank loose-jointed boy about twenty years 
, sat astride of an old meal sack. He was barefooted, 
oes being slung over his shoulder in a bag made of 
icking. An old slouch hat had been turned upside 
and pressed over the crown of his head at a distinctly 
1 angle. The ginger-cake colored features were half 
n behind hands cupped over a wide humorous mouth, 
which issued the rollicking strains of Old Dan 
2r—he who got drunk, then “‘fell in the fire and kicked 
hunk”—done on a harmonica in such ragtime as no 
man can ever hope to imitate. 
leaned far back, with eyes half closed, his body sway- 
the syncopated rhythm of the tune as if in a mocking 
ecstasy over its own music, while the mare picked 
yn way down the deeply gutted road toward the pike. 
2 creaking of an oxcart brought the negro out of his 
2 at the junction of the two roads. 
fait a minit, hoss; whut’s yo’ hurry?” he said, as 
h addressing another person. The mare stopped, 
over on the edge of the road, shipping at a bit of 
grass. 
"hen you hit de pike turn ter deright an’ keep a-goin’,”’ 
id with a smile, quoting aloud his last informant. 
an’ you done come a long ways, hoss. An’ hit look ter 
<e we’s mos’ got ter whar we’s gwine. Marse Sam 
e got ter git dar on Thursday ’cause ’twuz her birf- 
in’ dat’s ter-day. Lemme tell you sump’n, hoss—ef 
Y you gits ez good a home ez de one we lef’ iM 
eyed the approaching oxcart and its occupants— 
five or six negro women and children, all in their 
ry best. An elderly negro, a long hickory switch in 
ind, sat on the front of the cart, his feet 
g on the tongue. As the clumsy long- 
d brutes came swaying and scuffing along, 6, 
: or so an hour, the boy rode up alongside. 
in you tell me how fur ’tis f’m hyar ter 
el Byrd’s place?”’ 
joes you mean Cunnel Tip Byrd, 
live at de place dey call Tran- 
y?” thenegroinquired. “‘Lawd! 
*bout twenty mile f’m hyar. 
yon’t git dardis day,” helaughed; 
ef you gwine ter de sukkus.” 
le whut?” the boy said, moving 
to the cart to allow two white 
carriages to pass. ‘‘De whut?” 
Thar you come f’m, nigger, w’ich 
on’ knownuthin’ bout desukkus 
ter town?” one of them jeered. 
e word “circus” would have had no mean- 
r the boy on horseback even if his mind had 
een sadly preoccupied with the disagreeable 
that there were twenty miles yet to go. He 
d forward slightly, shifting the meal sack 
* him. 
ow fur ter town?’ he asked, ignoring the 
in’s sarcasm with a glance over her head. 
sout five mile, straight on,’’ the 
r answered; and turned to re- 
: “An’ dat’s ’bout fur ez he'll 
s day, I reck’n.”’ 
wenty mile ’fo’ sundown, hoss. 
heerd dat, didn’ you? I’m hon- 
an’ you is too. Move erlong.” 
e mare at a touch of his hand on 
eck broke from a walk into a 
single-foot. Another carriage 
ved by a buggy passed him in a 
of dust. Ahead of them two 
boys on horseback turned into 
ike, 
eem ter me like er heap 0’ people 
s road, hoss; all uv ’em goin’ de 
way, too,” the rider observed. 
nder whut dat sassy nigger 
an mean when shesay‘sukkus’?”’ 
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Round a bend in the pike a mile farther 
on he brought the mare up short with a 
sudden “‘Whoa, hoss!” to stare at the 
pictured answer to his question, pasted on 
the side of a tobacco barn which stood a 
few yards back from the road. 

To the huge colorful posters of to-day 
the small two-sheet affair, printed from 
woodcuts, was like a lady’s handkerchief 
compared to a double blanket. With so 
little perspective and color how could an 
entire World’s Congress of Wild and Sav- 
age Beasts be pictured upon such a small 
poster? Yet there they all were. Upon 
the top of what seemed to be an immense 
cliff the lordly king of beasts roared an 
open-mouthed defiance to all the lesser 
beasts packed close below him. Off at one 
side a springbok sprang into the air, 
wrapped in the coils of a huge python. 
Below them, near the bottom, an elephant 
with upraised trunk was trying to defend itself from the 
Royal Bengal tiger whose teeth and claws were fastened onto 
the huge creature’s back, while the elephant’s mate was 
trampling another tiger under its feet. The branch of a tree 
which grew out from the side of the cliff bent under the 
weight of a dozen monkeys chattering with fright at the 
leopard crawling out to bite them. On the bank of the river 
which ran round the base of the cliff a rhinoceros had got 
the best of a lion by impaling him on one of his two horns. 
And out of theriver rosea hippopotamus—the huge Blood- 
Sweating Behemoth of Holy Writ—its enormous wide- 
opened jaws about to crush a canoe full of men who were 
trying to capture it. 

Some of these terrible animals and their doings the pop- 
eyed negro had seen in the white children’s books back 
yonder in Appomattox. But never had he imagined any- 
thing like what he saw on the other sheet. There were 
strangely dressed men and women doing all sorts of things 
away up in the air—hanging head down from swings and 
jumping from one ring to another. One woman who looked 
as if she was naked—he knew she was a woman by her long 

hair flying straight out behind her— 
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came flying through the air, to be 
caught by the outstretched hand of 
aman who hung from aswing by the 
very tips of his toes. 

Down below, running round in a 
sort of circle, were two horses with- 
out saddles or bridles. One had a 
woman standing straight upon its 
back; she looked as if she was kissing 
her hand to the man on the 
other horse. He was standing 
on one foot; the other one 
was stuck straight out—and 
both horses running as hard 
as they could too. But fun- 
niest of all—in the middle of 
the circle on the ground— 
was a fat man with a high 
sharp-pointed hat and spots 
all over his clothes, riding a 
little bit of a mule so small 
that the man’s feet almost 
dragged the ground. And all 
round were hundreds of folks 
looking. Though the negro 
could not read, his eyes 
missed no detail of all these 
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wonderful things. Vehicles of all 
kinds passed by unnoticed until the 
dust almost obscured the pictures. 

“Hit mus’ be de sukkus whut dat 
sassy nigger talk ’bout,”’ he exclaimed 
with quickened pulses. ‘‘Come 
on hoss, les’ be movin’!”’ 

Three miles farther on they 
breasted the top of a long hill. 
Below, a mile or more away, the 
town lay almost hidden among 
the trees, while on the far edge 
of it was a big white tent—or 
rather two tents, one smaller 
than the other. Flags were stuck 
all over them like candles in a 
birthday cake. 

““Dat’s it, hoss, sho ez you 
bawn.” He slid to the ground, 
took his shoes out of the bag and 
put them on, sticking the bag in his pocket. 
The mare jerked her head away as he sought 
to put the rope bit in her mouth. 

“Look hyar, hoss,” he argued, one hand 
gripping her forelock, “you ain’ nuvver bin 
*way {’m home but twice, is you? Nor suh, 
you know you ain’t. An’ you reckerlec’ whut happen when 
you seed dat steam ingine dat day, don’t you? Ef you 
don’t, I does. An’ you don’ know whut you’s gwine ter see 
down yonder—ner me, nuther,”’ he added to himself with 
an excited grin. 

He backed the mare into a corner of the snake fence, 
slipped the rope into her mouth and was on his way— 
Marse Sam back in Appomattox and the young lady up 
the road, whose birthday was to-day, clean gone from his 
mind. 

The streets of the small town were packed and jammed 
with people, white and black; with every sort of rig and 
animal that could pull and carry them—from the single ox- 
cart to the carriage of the plantation owner. Even the 
stagecoach from Washington had been tied up for the day. 

“‘Bofe stables full up,’”’ said a negro in answer to the 
boy’s inquiry. ‘“‘Howsomuvver, you mout try it,” he 
added with a glance at the mare. “‘Nex’ street down an’ 
turn ter de lef’.” 

The stableman had no room and not enough feed to last 
him out the day, he said, appraising both horse and rider 
carefully. 

“Mighty likely-looking mare,’ he commented as both 
were about to turn away. ‘‘ Who does she belong to?” 

The negro hesitated. He didn’t really know whether she 
belonged to his Marse Sam or to the young lady up the 
road; and he didn’t want to make any mistake talking 
about Marse Sam’s business. 

“What your name, boy?” the man demanded peremp- 
torily, eying him closely. 

“Who, me,suh? MynameSawney; Sawney Mason, suh. 
I jes’ come f’m App’mattox County an’ I’m takin’ de 
mare ter Cunnel Byrd’s place; dey tell me ’tis ’bout fifteen 
mile f’mhyar. Ise got ter git sumpn’ fer her an’ me ter eat.” 

He felt for a letter in his pocket to help identify him, but 
changed his mind when the man said, ‘‘I reckon I can take 
care of anything that belongs to him. Why didn’t you say 
that at first? Here, Jupiter,” he called down the long line 
of stalls, ‘‘take that horse out of Box Stall Number One 
and put this mare in. Twenty-five cents for the feed.” 

Sawney alighted and thrusting his hand into a breeches 
pocket drew forth a thin roll of shinplasters wrapped 
round a barlow knife. There were five of them, one fifty- 
cent and four twenty-five-cent notes. One of the latter he 
gave to the man, saying noncommittally that he would be 
back before long. At the door of the kitchen in the rear of 
the road house across the street another twenty-five-cent 
note procured an ample snack, together with the informa- 
tion from the cook that “‘de sukkus ticket orfice open at 
ha’f past twelve, an’ de ‘formance start at ha’f past 
one’’; also that there was to be another performance 
at half past seven and that he could get another snack 
for another quarter. 

By the time Sawney had swallowed the last mouth- 
ful he had joined the biggest crowd he had ever seen— 
milling round in the dust and standing in front of the 
ticket wagons, one for white and one for black. 

It was the first full-fledged combination of circus and 
menagerie to try to tour the country away from the 
towns along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, where it 
had undergone a surprisingly quick evolution from the 
itinerant minstrel, acrobatic and pantomime shows with 
French clowns from New Orleans. 

The tents were pitched in a flat meadow bordered 
beyond by a branch, which was half dry in the ten days’ 
lack of rain, but with enough running water for the half a 
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hundred horses picketed in the space between it and the 
tents, which was roped off to keep the crowd away. 

Unable to get near the ticket wagon, half choked with 
dust, Sawney sought the branch, and then forgot his thirst 
in admiration for the horses. One line of them was strung 
out just inside the protecting rope. 

“Gret Jiminy! All kind o’ hosses whut’s in dis worl’. 
Some uv ’em sho mus’ be painted!” the boy exclaimed as 
he went on down the line. 

At the very end, near the branch, he stopped suddenly, 
like a pointer in the stubble, his gaze fixed on a little mule 
no bigger than the small Shetland pony picketed near by. 
His legs and sides were distinctly striped, especially the 
legs; a wide blacker stripe extended along his back from 
tail to shoulder. His ears, even longer than those of a full- 
grown mule, were drooped over his half-closed, sleepy- 
looking eyes, as though he were weary of all this world. 
But a front leg suddenly flashing up and 
down like a steel spring to drive the flies 
away belied any physical weariness. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake!” the negro gasped in a 
long-drawn breath of amazement. He came 
close to the rope, squatted down and burst 
out laughing. ‘“Gret day in de mawnin’, lit- 
tle feller, whar wuz you bawn—in jail?” 

Chuckling at his own witticism, but star- ¢ 
ing hard into the half-closed eyes he straight- 
ened up, reached over and gently stroked 
the iron-gray muzzle, talking in a 
low voice: ‘Why, we’s frien’s, 
ain’t we? I didn’ mean ter hu’t yo’ 
feelin’s ’bout you bein’ bawn in 
jail. But I cert’n’y would like to 
know who had de stripes- yo’ 
mammy er yo’ daddy. Sho we’s 
frien’s,” as the mule took the single 
step forward allowed by the rope x - 
and nibbled at his fingers. 

These had hardly wandered up to 
scratch between the long ears when the 
mule raised his head, the ears flew up 
and his mouth opened in a long, high- 
pitched hee-ee-ee-haw. The startled 
negro drew back, almost bent double with laughter, 
and stood up to find the spoke of a buggy wheel 
close to his face. 

It was in the hands of a heavy-set, unshaved 
white man with a pair of mean-looking bloodshot 
eyes —one quite likely to use the spoke on the 
slightest provocation. 

“Move along, nigger,’’ he ordered briefly. ‘You 
got no business here,” 

“Lawd, boss, I warn’t doin’ de mule no harm. 

I wuz jes axin’ ’im ef he wuz bawn in de pen’- 
tench’ry.”” Sawney grinned ingratiatingly. ‘An’ 
you heerd whut he said?” 

The man smiled in spite of himself. 

Quick to take advantage of it the negro drew forth a 
yellow Albemarle pippin. ‘Boss, kin I give ‘im dis? Whut 
does dey do wid ’im—drive ’im er ride ’im?”’ 

The man took the apple as though to give it to the mule, 
but without a smile sank his own tobacco-stained teeth 
into it. 

“Go inside,” he said, pointing his stick at the ticket 
wagons. “‘You may get the chance to ride him. If you do 
you can have him or a hundred dollars cash.” 

“Lawd, mister, does you mean ——” 

But the man turned away, munching the apple. 

Sawney looked long into the sleepy eyes. 

“Mule,” he said, a slow grin overspreading his copper- 
colored features, “I don’ know yo’ name, but howsom- 
uvver ——”’ 

Without finishing the sentence he turned and made for 
the ticket wagons. 

At first he could not get within twenty yards of them. 
But squeezed half to death, choked with dust, holding aloft 
his twenty-five cent note, he managed to exchange it for 
the coveted bit of pasteboard, and followed the crowd into 
the tent. 

It, too, was packed with people, bewildered like himself, 
not knowing which way to go. He did manage to hold on 
to the rope in front of the monkey cage for a few delighted 
minutes. He caught but a glimpse of an old moth-eaten, 
toothless lion,"which yawned sleepily; of a laughing hyena, 
which never laughed at all, but paced continually back and 
forth behind the bars, stepping in exactly the same spot 
each time, until one had to feel sorry for even so hideous a 
creature. 

Toward the insistent voice of someone ahead who kept 
calling, “‘This way, ladies and gents!” the crowd behind 
pushed the goggle-eyed negro past two camels lying down, 
their front legs curled under them—disdainful-looking 
creatures, who seemed to be silently defying you to laugh 
at their deformity. 

Open-mouthed he held his ground for a while in front 
of the rusty-looking elephant with little wicked-looking 
eyes—until the snakelike trunk curled out, to send him 
backing away with the rest of the crowd. 
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While he had been standing 
there he heard at least a dozen 
knowing ones say that, if you 
gave an elephant a chew of 
tobacco, the next time he saw 
you he’d kill you. 

Drawn like the rest by that 
insistent voice, wondering if 
it was true about the elephant 
and the tobacco, Sawney 
found jhimself in the other 
tent. Feeling that he had not 
had time to see all the ani- 
mals—who has, even to this 

day?—and afraid to go 
back, the negro found 
himself herded into the 

; section set apart for his 
race, where he found a 

seat next to the ground. 

The peanut was still a 

goober pea, growing in a 
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garden here and there, not yet a thing of commerce; lem- 
onade had not turned pink nor had popcorn been rolled 
into a red and sweetened ball. So there was nothing to do 
but look round and wait until the performance began. 

Sure enough, there were the little swings hanging down 
from the top of the tent, just like the picture on the barn. 
There was the wire, too, stretching between the two poles 
that held the tent up. But there was nothing on the 
ground but sawdust and shavings except a big canvas 
pillow that leaned against one of the poles. 

The crowd was getting so big that the people, both black 
and white, began to sit all round on the ground between 
the seats and the ring, so Sawney kept on creeping up with 
those in front. He had gotten almost up to the edge of the 
ring when the band crashed out the announcement of 
the Grand Entry—then as it is now. 

When it had wound its bespangled, bedizened, bewilder- 
ing way in, round and out again, it left in the middle of the 
ring a tall man in a swallowtail coat and stovepipe hat. 
He wore a beautiful red necktie and carried a great long 
whip. He raised his hat and began to speak. It was the 
announcement for what was—for, alas, it is performed no 
more—the most spectacular and probably the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous of all circus acts. 

Sawney didn’t hear the announcement, his attention 
being fixed on the funniest-looking man he had ever seen 
in all his life. Bald-headed, with a big red mouth and nose, 
he had on a suit one side of which was red, the other white, 
and ruffles round his neck, wrists and ankles. He was run- 
ning round pretending to help a gang of men who had come 
in to haul the heavy canvas pillow near the edge of the 
ring. He got in the way so much that the man in the 
swallowtail suit took careful aim with his whip. A roar of 
laughter greeted the-loud crack of the lash as the clown 
limped over to boss two of the men who were fixing the 
end of a board across a sawbuck on the outside edge of 
the ring. The other end of the board rested on the ground, 
where it joined a narrow one-plank runway, which slanted 
up and back to the top of the tent wall. 

There were six men in different-colored tights standing 
up there, one behind the other, The music suddenly 
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stopped. The front man, in a green suit, kissed his }, 
to the silent throng, and came flying down the Tunyy 
His feet scarcely seemed to touch the springboard whe }; 
bounded into the air, turning a slow-curving somerss } 
He had hardly alighted on the big pillow when a white 
leaped into the air, his body almost straight until it reac, 
the highest point, when he flicked the somersault be 
you could wink your eye. One after another they ¢ 
flying, each one turning in a different manner, but so gr, 
fully that it was a delight to watch them. 

By the time the six had gone back to the top of the; 
way the pillow had been pulled farther from the sprit 
board and two horsés brought in for them to leap o 
The green one turned over them as easily as though t 
were not there; and the clown yelled, “Bring in anot 
horse!” Each time a man lit on the pillow. the ele: 
would dance round and yell, “Bring in another horse! 
until there were eight of them between the springbo | 
and the pillow. | 

Two camels took their places at the end of the ai 
but over them all, ‘‘horses and humps,” the leapers tun | 
with the same graceful ease, and remained standing rou} 
the cushion while the elephant was brought in. 
The clown strutted out to the middle of the ring | 


| 


\ 


profound bow, ran up to the far end of the runway, b! 


; 


elephant and slid to the ground, holding by its tail, | 
The ringmaster chased him away with the whip and hi| 
up his hand to announce that Signor Boldini, the BE | 


sault—two of them, count ’em—in midair, over eig 
horses, two camels and an elephant. He went on 
explain at some length the technical and physi 


ing louder and faster as the man came flying, so fa 
that his legs twinkled like the spokes of a bug} | 
wheel. His feet struck the springboard witha thum 
He rose into the air, and—flip-flip—he turned ty. 
somersaults so quickly that the eye could scarce 
foliow, his body just grazing the elephant’s back, | 
Following the trained dogs was the lady barebai | 
rider, she of the poster. Strange to say, howeye| 
beautiful and wonderful as she was, her costume sin. 
ply scandalized some people. They had caught hard | 
more than a glimpse of her in the Grand Entry, whic 
was even now a confused dream as if seen through 
kaleidoscope. But now those pink legs—next to 1) 
dress at all—the cynosure of all eyes; it seemed n 
place for a member of the church, Sawney turned to argu 
the matter with the negro elder sitting next to him: | 
“Gret day, man! She jes nachully couldn’ jump ai| 
bust thoo dem paper hoops an’ over dem curt’ns wid a lon 
dress on; an’ her dancin’ roun’ on de back o’ dat hoss tor 
Don’ be so evil-minded. You’s got ter make de ’lowancee| 
fer all dem ——” | 
He was interrupted by a gale of laughter that swept a 
round him. Turning quickly about he saw what he ha 
been waiting for—the little mule. Astride of him, wit 
feet stuck out to keep them from dragging on the ground 
was a funny-faced man like the other, only this one hai| 
on the white suit with black spots and the tall sharp) 
pointed hat. 
He rode to the center of the ring and stopping his steer 
with a “Whoa, J: anuary!”’ scratched him between thi’ 
ears. The long hee-ee-ee-haw was almost drowned in thi 
laughter; whereat the rider bowed so low that his hat fel 
off. But he caught it on his toe; and while awkwardly, 
trying to reach it without drawing his foot up the ring: 
master strode up, angrily cracking his whip. He pointec| 
to the pink-legged lady sitting on the cream-colored horse, 
which was slowly walking round the ring, and with a! 
violent gesture ordered the intruders out, so that the acet| 
might go on. ‘a 5 | 
The clown shrugged his shoulders, gave his foot a quick| 
flirt, the tall hat flew up, turned over and settled upon his) 
bald head. Thumb to nose he twiddled derisive fingers at 
the ringmaster before departing. ‘2 
“Get up, January!” he ordered, giving the mule a kiek| 
in the ribs. = | 
Quick as a flash its heels flew into the air and the rider) 
went over its head, sprawling in the sawdust while the 
crowd shrieked its mirth. Even the pink-legged lady) 
clapped her hands, a 
A somewhat doubtful smile appeared on Sawney’s face’ 
as he watched the clown pick himself up painfully, shake, 
his fist and limp toward the mule. It was no longer th } 
dejected, bored-looking creature that had come in, with | 
drooping ears. They were now laid flat, its mouth was op | 
and its little forefoot stamped the sawdust. As the clown 
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» near the mule whirled and let fly both heels, which 
Jy missed the fat stomach. Scared to death the fellow 
y his hat in the mule’s face, and going up to the ring- 
ser spoke in excited, angry pantomime. 

ne latter nodded, held up-his whip to attract the atten- 
, of the crowd and pointing to the clown said: “He 
ts someone to ride him. If any young man in the 
ence can ride him round the ring he can have the mule 
hundred dollars in cash.”’ 

he man outside had told the truth after all. But in the 
nent Sawney hesitated before jumping into the arena 
re all those people a young white man had gotten 
ad of him. 5 

t a word from the clown he sat down on the edge of the 
and watched the white man button his coat carefully 
pull his hat down tight. The mule stood still, looking 
»d to death, while the would-be rider locked a pair of 
» legs underneath his belly and arms round his neck. 
_ negro sat praying over the outcome, which needn’t 
e worried him at all. 

All right,” said the man, drawing his head in like a 
jle and shutting his eyes. : 

he instant the clown let go the long ear its owner was 
\sformed into a living combination of India rubber and 
lsprings. He took three or four jumps forward, with 
man sticking to him like a leech. Then as if on a pivot, 
| quicker than a cat, he whirled completely round and 
ang sidewise. It seemed to be done all in one motion. 
'» man’s body slipped sidewise in the opposite direction, 
aking the hold of his locked ankles. Before he could 
over, the mule’s head went down, his heels flew up like 
snap of a rubber band. The man flew off, to hit the 
dust on all fours. The place was rocking with mirth 
the man, with a sheepish grin, came back to his seat. 
‘You next,” said the clown, beckoning to Sawney. 
[he negro approached the mule, which had resumed its 
‘ed, dejected attitude, and stroked its nose. A thrill 
at through him as the lips nibbled at his fingers. 4 
k’n I kin ride ’im,” he said confidently; and was aston- 
ad to hear this good-humored fellow with the funny face 
wlin a deep bass voice: “Like hell you can, nigger! Get 
him or get out, quick!” 
While locking his arms and legs as the white man had 
ae, but merely as a precaution, the negro laid his dark 
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face against the animal’s neck and crooned prayerfully: 
“Ride me, little feller! Oh, my baby, ride me, an’ you’s 
my mule! Turn him loose, boss.” 

The clown did so, and sprang back with arms outflung. 
Before he could recover the mule had calmly trotted off 
perhaps fifteen paces, almost to the entrance to the 
dressing room. Sawney sat up straight, with feet un- 
locked, snatched off his hat, and was about to wave it 
triumphantly overhead, when he heard a swift, vicious 
oath alongside of him. 

A hand was slipped under his knee; the mule bucked 
with the effect of an explosion, and off he went, landing 
on his back. 

Bewildered and half stunned he rose to his feet, protest- 
ing: “I rid ’im! I wuz ridin’ ’im an’ you a 

A pair of rough hands seized him by the collar and 
breeches and propelled him swiftly out and through the 
dressing room. The owner of those hands yelled, “Hey, 
rube!”’ and Sawney felt the impact of a heavy foot where 
one of the man’s hands had been. He stumbled forward 
into the hands of two others, who without pause kept him 
going. They too yelled, ‘Hey, rube!”’ as he came out into 
the sunlight. With a parting kick they turned him over to 
two more men, who came running across the horse lot. 
They repeated the process with even greater dexterity and 
speed, for the next thing the negro knew he had lit in a 
patch of dock weeds outside the roped-off area. 

Feeling as if he had been picked up and slammed round 
by a whirlwind Sawney lay still, trying to collect his scat- 
tered senses. He worked his arms and legs, feeling himself 
all over. A slow, irrepressible grin spread over his face at 
the realization that he was not really hurt and that he had 
managed somehow to keep hold of his hat. 

“Man, suh,” he muttered, ‘‘dey sho knows how! Dey 
jes passed me ’long, jes passed me ’long!”” 

Slowly raising himself to a sitting posture—no higher, 
for he never wanted to see those men who might still be 
there—he pulled the cockleburs off his head and taking a 
homemade twist of tobacco from a pocket bit off a chew 
and began to ruminate. ‘‘Wuz I ridin’ dat mule or didn’ 
I?” he asked himself. ‘““Isho wuz! An’ didn’ de boss man 
wid de whip say ’fo’ all dem people whouvver rid ’im could 
have ’im. He cert’n’y did, t’other man, too, sho ez I’m 
a nigger. An’ ef I rid ’im—who dat mule b’long ter?” 


Prudence said, ‘“Sukkus man’s mule—white folks’ 
mule.” Inside of him the mule’s affinity said, ‘“He’s my 
mule, an’—an’ de man call ’im Janiwerry.” 

Sawney chuckled at the recollection and began to go 
over the whole thing—from the first time his heart went 
out to the animal in the horse lot to the time he himself 
went out of the tent and across it. He sat still, thinking. 

Suddenly he remembered that there was to be another 
performance that night. Would anybody else be able to 
ride him? Suppose some white man did—would they give 
him the mule? He felt in his pocket. Yes, the money wes 
still there. 

“T’m gwine in dar agin ter-night,”’ he decided, “‘jes ter 
see whut happen.” 

Glancing at the sun and judging it to be about three 
o’clock he taok off his coat to roll it into a pillow. It was 
just as comfortable there as anywhere else, and out of 
sight too. The letter from his Marse Sam to the young 
lady whose birthday was to-day stuck out of his pocket. 
“My Lawd!” he exclaimed. “I done clean fergot.” 

Putting on the coat he raised up on his knees and looked 
about cautiously. Not more than ten feet away was the 
man with the wheel spoke tying the mule to the stake at 
the edge of the branch. Torn between love and duty 
Sawney hesitated long, finally looked up at the sun again. 

“Too late now,” he muttered, weakly excusing himself. 
“Time I get dar ’twill be mos’ dark, an’ white folks all at 
dinner. Don’ do ter ’sturb white folks when dey eatin’.” 

Thus having put that matter out of his mind as he 
watched the man go out of sight he stood up and looked at 
the mule. 

“Tittle feller, fer Gawd’s sake do yo’ bes’ ter-night! 
An’ don’ let nobody ride you.” 

Crossing the branch he looked round carefully, taking 
his bearings, and followed its shallow waters for half a 
mile, until with a satisfied smile he came in sight of the 
pike, and took the highway back to the stable. 

“Hi! Didn’ you go ter de sukkus?” old Jupiter in- 
quired. ‘‘Boss gimme quarter ter go ter-night,”’ he 
chuckled. 

“Bin busy,’”’ Sawney replied; then opened his mouth in 
a wide, soundless laugh at the unconscious statement of a 
well-remembered fact. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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attack of apoplexy. What comes before must 
necessarily be in its nature preliminary and pre- 
paratory, leading up to the climactic stroke which 
leaves the distinguished victim 
stretched upon the bed of affliction. 

First let us introduce our principal. 
Reader, meet Mr. Max Lobel, presi- 
dent of Lobel Masterfilms, Inc., also 
its founder, its chuef stockholder and 
its general manager. He is a short, 
broad, thick, globular man and a bald 
one, wearing gold-rimmed spectacles, 
carrying a gold-headed cane and using 
a private gold-mounted toothpick 
after meals. His collars are of that 
old-fashioned open-faced kind such 
as our fathers and Mr. John D. Rock- 
efeller, Sr., used to wear; collars rear- 
ing at the back but shorn widely 
away in front to show two things— 
namely, the Adam’s apple and that 
Mr. Lobel is conservative. But for 
his neckwear he patronizes those 
shops where ties are exclusively re- 
ferred to as scarves and cost from 
five dollars apiece up, which proves 
also he is progressive and keeps 
abreast of the times. When he walks 
he favors his feet. Mostly, though, 
he rides in as good a car as domestic 
currency can buy in foreign marts. 

Aside from his consuming desire 
to turn out those superior achieve- 
ments of the cellular-cinema art 
known as Lobel’s Masterfilms, he has 
in life two great passions, one personal 
in its character, the other national in 
its scope—the first a craving for fancy 
waistcoats, the second a yearning to 
see the name of Max Lobel in print 
as often as possible and in as large 
letters as likewise is possible; and for 
either of these is a plausible explana- 
tion. Mr. Lobel has a figure excel- 
lently shaped for presenting the pat- 
ternings of a fanciful stomacher to 
the world and up until a few years 
ago there were few occasions when he 
might hope to see the name Lobel in 
print. For, know you, Mr. Lobel has 
not always been in the moving-picture 
business. Nobody in the moving- 
picture business has always been in 
the moving-picture business—except- 
ing some of the child wonders under 
ten years of age. And ten years ago 
our hero was the M. Lobel Company, 
cloak and suit jobbers in rather 
an inconspicuous Eastern town. 

What was true of him as regards 
his comparatively recent advent into 
the producing and distributing fields 
was true of his major associates. 
Back in 1911 the vice president and 
second in command, Mr. F. X. Quin- 
lan, moved upward into a struggling 
infantile industry via the stepping- 
stone of what in the vernacular of his : 
former calling is known as a mitt joint—summers at Coney, 
winters in store pitches—where he guided the professional 
destinies of Madame Zaharat, the Egyptian seerist, in 
private then as now, Mrs. F. X. Quinlan née Clardy. 

The treasurer and secretary, Mr. Simeon Geltfin, had 
once upon a time been proprietor of the Ne Plus Ultra 
Misfit Clothing Parlors at Utica, New York, a place where 
secondhand habiliments, scoured and ironed, dangled 
luringly in show windows bearing such enticing labels 
as ‘Tailor’s Sample—Nobby—$9.80,” “Bargain—Take 
Me Home For $5.60,” and “These Trousers Were Un- 
called For—$2.75.” 

The premier director, Mr. Bertram Colfax, numbered 
not one but two chrysalis changes in his career. In the 
grub stage, as it were, he had begun life as Lemuel Sims, a 
very grubby grub indeed, becoming Colfax at the same 
time he became property man for a repertoire troupe 
playing county-fair weeks in the Middle West. 

As for the scenario editor and continuity writer, he in a 
prior condition of life had solicited advertisements for a 
trade journal. So it went right down the line. 

At the time of the beginning of this narrative Lobel 
Masterfilms, Inc., had attained an eminence of what might 
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be called fair-to-medium prominence in the moving-picture 
field. In other words, it now was able to pay its stars 
salaries running up into the multiples of tens of thousands 
of dollars a year and the bank which carried its paper had 
not yet felt justified in installing a chartered accountant in 
the home offices to check the finances and collect the in- 
terest on the loans outstanding. Before reaching this 
position the concern had passed through nearly all the 
customary intervening stages. Nearly a decade rearward, 
back in the dark ages of the filmic cosmos, the Jurassic 
Period of pictures, so to speak, this little group of path- 
finders tracking under the chieftainship of Mr. Lobel into 
almost uncharted wilds of artistic endeavor had dabbled 
in slap-stick one reelers featuring the plastic pie and the 
treacherous seltzer siphon, also the trick staircase, the 
educated mustache and the performing doormat. 
Next—following along the line of least resistance—the 
adventurers went in more or less extensively for wild- 
western dramas replete with stagecoach robberies and 
abounding in hair pants. If the head bad'man—not the 
secondary bad man who stayed bad all through, or the 
tertiary bad man who was fatally extinguished with gun- 
fire in Reel Two, but the chief, or primary, bad man who 
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reformed and married Little Nell, the unspoiled chil 
of Death Valley—were the smartest frontier get-up | 
current year’s vintage that the Chicago mail-ord: 


houses could turn out; if Little Nell’s father, appe: 
ing contemporaneously, dressed | 
cording to the mode laid down fy 
¥Forty-niners by such indubitah - 
authorities as Bret Harte; if thesher | 
stalked in and out of lens Tan)| 
attired as a Mississippi River gamb]|| 
was popularly supposed to haye he, 
attired in the period 1860 to 187)! 
and if finally the cavalry troope 
from the near-by army post sport; 
the wide hats and khaki shirts whic. 
came into governmental vogue abo) 
the time of the Spanish War, all ye) | 
welland good. The action wasiever) | 
thing; the sartorial accessories wei 
as they might be and were and fr | 
quently still are. 
Along here there intruded a seaso 
when the Lobel shop tentatively e) 
perimented with costume dramas__ 
the Prisoner of Chillon wearing th 
conventional black and white in alte, 
nating stripes of a Georgia chain gan 
and doing the old Sing Sing lock ste 
and retiring for the night to his donjo | 
cell with a set of shiny and rathe. 
modern-looking leg irons on hj 
ankles; Mary Queen of Scots an 
Catharine de’ Medici in costume 
strikingly similar; Oliver Goldsmit | 
in Sir Walter Raleigh’s neck ruff an| 
Captain Kidd’s jack boots. | 
But this season endured not fo 
long. Costume stuff was nix. It wa 
not what the public wanted. It wa 
over their heads. Mr. Lobel himsel| 
said so. Wake him up in the middl_ 
of the night and he could tell yol 
exactly what the public did and di 
not want. Divining the popular wil| 
amounted with him to a gift; i 
approximated an exact art; really}| 
formed the corner stone of his success 
Likewise he knew—but this knowl 
edge perhaps had come to him partly | 
by experience rather than altogethe) | 
by intuition—that historical  ter| 
reelers dealing with epochal event; 
in the life of our own people were en: | 
tirely unsuited for general consump. | 
tion. 
When this particular topic untact 
fully was broached in his presence | 
Mr. Lobel, recalling the fate of the | 
elaborate feature entitled Let Free-| 
dom Ring, had been known to sput- 
ter violently and vehemently. Upon | 
this production—now abiding as a| 
memory only, yet a memory bitter as| 
aloes—he had spared neither expense 
nor pains, even going so far as per- | 
sonally to direct the filming of all the 
principal scenes. And to what ends? 
Captious critics, including those who 
wrote for the daily press and those’ 
who merely wrote in offensive letters—college professors | 
and such like cheap highbrows—had raised yawping voices | 
to point out. that Paul Revere galloping along the Dre-| 
Revolutionary turnpike to spread the alarm passed en 
route two garages and one electric power house; that 
Washington crossing the Delaware stood in the bow of his’ 
skiff half shrouded in an American flag bearing forty-eight | 
stars upon its field of blue; that Andrew Jackson’s rifle- | 
men filing out from New Orleans to take station behind | 
their cotton-bale breastworks marched for some distance | 
beneath a network of trolley wires; that Abraham Lincoln 
signing the Emancipation Proclamation did so while 
seated at a desk in a room which contained in addition to | 
Lincoln and the desk and the Proclamation a typewriter | 
and a Persian rug; that at Manila Bay Admiral Dewey 
wore spats and a wrist watch. af 
But these primitive adventurings, these earlier pioneer- | 
ing quests into the realm of the speculative were all in | 
limbo behind them, all wiped off the slate, in part forgiven, | 
in a measure forgotten. Since that primitive beginning 
and those formulative middle periods Lobel Masterfilms | 
had found their field, and having found it, now plowed | 
and tilled it. To those familiar with the rise and the | 
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wardmovement of this, now the fourth largest indus- 
she civilized globe—or is it the third?—it sufficiently 
s the stage of evolutionary development attained by 
(mponent unit of that industry when I state that 
.Masterfilms now dealt preponderantly with vam- 
To be sure, it continued to handle such side lines as 
-aired ingénues from the country, set adrift among 
jes and pitfalls of a cruel city; such incidentals as 
e comickers and chin-whiskered by-Hectors; such 
ary by-products as rarely beautiful he-juveniles 
Jush eyelashes and the hair combed slickly back off 
‘ehead in the approved Hudson seal effect—splendid, 
| youths these, who might have dodged a draft or 
it never yet had flinched from before the camera’s 
+ muzzle. But even though it had to be conceded 
Aoldilockses and Prince Charmings endure and 
thile drolls and jesters may come and go pies are 
nent and stale not, neither do they wither; still, and 
‘Il that, such like as these were, in the Lobel scheme 
lags, merely so many side lines and incidentals and 
oducts devised and designed to fatten out a program. 
ere Mr. Lobel excelled was in the vamp stuff. Even 
‘mpetitors admitted it the while they vainly strove to 
jim. In this his own chosen realm of exploration and 
‘est he stood supremely alone; a monarch anointed 
‘he holy oils of superiority, coroneted with success’s 
‘ing diadem. Look at his Woman of a Million Sins! 
‘at his Satan’s Stepchild, or How Human Souls are 
zed Down to Hell, in six reels! Look at A Daughter 
irkness! Look at The Wrecker of Lives! Look at 
spider Lady, or The Net Where Men Were the Flies! 
at Fair of Face Yet Black of Heart! All of them his, 
x-office best bets and all still going strong! 
yreover by now Lobel Masterfilms had progressed to 
milestone on the path of progress and enterprise where 
ne live authors—guys that wrote regular books— 
ently furnished vehicles for stardom’s regal usages. 
urchase, upon the basis of so much cash or—as the 
might be—so little cash down on the signing of the 
‘act and the promise of so much more—often very 
-much more—to be paid in royalties out of accrued 
rofits, the rights to a published work would be acquired. 
name, say, was A Commonplace Person, which 


“On, if You Love Me, Monte, Give Me Footage on That Kiss! 


promptly would be changed in executive conclave to The 
Cataract of Destiny, or perhaps Fate’s Plaything, or in 
any event some good catchy title which would look well in 
electrics and on three sheets. 

This important point having been decided on, Mr. Ab 
Connors, the scenario editor, would take the script in hand 
to labor and bring forth the screen adaptation. If the 
principal character in the work, as originally evolved by 
her creator, was the daughter of a storekeeper in a small 
town in Indiana who ran away from home and went to 
Chicago to learn the millinery business, he, wielding a ruth- 
less but gifted blue pencil, would speedily transform her 
into the ebon-hearted heiress of a Klondyke millionaire, 
an angel without but a harpy within, and after opening up 
Reel One with scenes in a Yukon dance hall speedily 
would move all the important characters to New York, 
where the plot thickened so fast that only a succession of 
fade-outs and fade-ins, close-ups and cut-backs saved it 
from clabbering right on Mr. Connors’ hands. 

The rest would be largely a matter of continuity and 
after that there was nothing to worry about except picking 
out the cast and the locations and building the sets and 
starting to shoot and mayhap detailing a head office boy 
to stall off the author in case that poor boob came butting 
in kicking about changes in his story or squawking about 
overdue royalty statements or something. Anyhow, what 
did he know—what could he be expected to know—about 
continuity or what the public wanted or what the limita- 
tions and the possibilities of the screen were? He merely 
was the poor fish who’d wrote the book and he should 
ought to be grateful that a fellow with a real noodle had 
took his stuff and cut all that dull descriptive junk out of 
it and stuck some pep and action and punch and zip into 
the thing and wrote some live snappy subtitles, instead of 
coming round every little while, like he was, horning in and 
beefing all over the place. 

And besides, wasn’t he going to have his name printed 
in all the advertising matter and flashed on the screen, too, 
in letters nearly a fifth as tall as the letters of Mr. Lobel’s 
name and nearly one-third as tall as the name of the star 
and nearly one-half as tall as the name of the director and 
nearly—if not quite—as tall as the name of the camera 
man, and so get a lot of absolutely free advertising that 


Hold it! Hold it! Keep on Holding It!’’ 


would be worth thousands of dollars to him and start 
people all over the country to hearing about him? Cer- 
tainly he was! And yet, with all that, was there any satis- 
fying some of these cheap ginks? The answer was that 
there was not. 

There was never any trouble, though, about casting the 
principal réle. That was easy—a matter of natural selec- 
tion. If it could be played vampishly from the ground up, 
and it usually could—trust Mr. Connors for that—it went 
without question to Vida Monte, greatest of all the lumi- 
naries in the Lobel constellation and by universal acknowl- 
edgment the best vampire in the business. In vampiring 
Vida Monte it was who led; others imitatively followed. 
Compared with her these envying lady copy cats were as 
pale paprikas are to the real tabasco. Five pictures she 
had done for Lobel Masterfilms since placing herself under 
Lobel’s management and a Lobel contract, all of them 
overpowering knock-outs, sensations, sure-fire hits. On 
the sixth she now was at work and her proud employer in 
conversation and in announcements to the trade stood 
sponsor for the pledge that in its filming Monte literally 
would out-Monte Monte. 

Making his word good, he took over volunteer super- 
vision of the main scenes. His high-domed forehead 
glistening with sweat, his spectacles aflame like twin 
burning glasses, his coat off, his collar off, his waistcoat off, 
he snorted and churned, a ninety-horse dynamo of a little 
fat man, through the hot glary studio, demanding this 
improvement, detecting that defect, calling for this, that 
or the other perfect thing in a voice which would have 
detained the admiring ear of an experienced bull whacker. 
Before him Josephson, the little camera man, quailed. 
From his path extra people departed, fleeing headlong; 
and in his presence property men were as though they were 
not and never had been. Out of the hands of Bertram 
Colfax, born Sims, he wrenched a megaphone and through 
it he bellowed: 

“‘Put more punch in it, Monte—that’s what I’m asking 
you for—the punch! Choke her, Harcourt! Choke him 
right back, Monte! Now-w-w then, clinch! Clinch and 
hang on! Good! And now the kiss! You know, Monte, 
the long kiss—the genuwine Monte kiss! Oh, if you love 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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please—oh, yes, Jean, and please 

see that the rolls are hot this 
morning.” Miss Sue Kirkpatrick, sit- 
ting at her usual window table in the 
corner, gave her usual order in a crisp 
but friendly voice. The same kindly 
alertness was in her eyes as she looked 
up at the waiter under her modish hat 
of ‘French-blue felt. And in all her 
subsequent gestures—the precision, 
absolutely devoid of coquetry, with 
which she removed a smart black veil 
and laid over the back of a near-by 
chair a tiny neck piece of sable, the 
short, impersonal examination of her- 
self in the wall mirror at her side and 
the businesslike way with which she 
finally unfolded her morning paper— 
one might detect a certain fixity of 
type. 

It was not the news to which she 
turned. She hardly even glanced at 
the headlines before one after another 
she skimmed through the store adver- 
tisements. When she came to the 
half page devoted to Downington’s 
merchandise the survey became an 
examination. Hungrily then, almost 
ferociously, Miss Kirkpatrick devoured 
each word and each price. At last her 
brows puckered. 

“Botheration!”’ she said to herself. 
“They’ve squeezed down my dress- 
making department again. And look 
at this cut! I told Reavis to mark 
that a heavy Ben Day.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick had humor. That 
was shown by the mobility of lips which 
just escaped thinness in their extreme 
delicacy. Very often indeed she had 
that crowning sense of humor—the 
consciousness of being herself both 
parade and spectator. But this morn- 
ing she did not get out on the curb- 
stone to watch herself pass. To her it 
did not seem at all phenomenal that 
she, a pretty woman in her early thir- 
ties, should each morning of her life be 
consumed by one emotion—that at- 
tendant on examining the Downington 
advertisement. 

If, however, she herself did not find 
it strange, there may have been other 
presences who—finger on lip —drew 
back to wonder at this figure of mod- 
ern New York. The old hotel on lower 
Fifth Avenue, where she now sat, had 
entertained all the great guests who 
came to New York in the sixties. Here 
in this very room whirling figures in 
crinolines had been encircled by high- 
stocked and pomaded gentlemen. Did 
these ringleted sisters of the past in their tight bodices 
with the tuliplike skirts of rose taffeta press about Miss 
Kirkpatrick now as she muttered “Heavy Ben Day’’? 
Did they float out from that old ballroom to whisper, 
“Ah, but sister, how about romance”? 

There may have been certain wistful little moments 
when she caught that query. This morning was not one 
of them. She was, in fact, still concentrated upon Down- 
ington merchandise when the waiter brought her coffee 
and rolls. 

“Fine, Jean—just right,” she commented graciously as 
laying back the napkin from her rolls she took the pulse of 
each crescent with one slender, perfectly manicured fore- 
finger. Then as he hovered over her for a second she 
added, “And how about the new baby? Let’s see—he 
must be a month old by this time?” 

“Five week. And only think, mees—he that long now.” 
And Jean measured off a lavish space with his hands. 

“Dear, oh, dear! And what do you call him?” con- 
tinued the woman as she poured her coffee. 

Jean, using the same delicate flicking motion of the 
wrist with which Beau Brummell might have pecked at his 
enamel snuffbox, deposited two lumps of sugar in his 
patron’s cup as he replied. 

“Chreestopher ’Enry—it is for the gentleman who sits 
there,” and he nodded his head toward a vacant table in 
the window corner opposite Miss Kirkpatrick’s seat. “Do 
you know him—M’sieu Henry?” 

“Only by sight.” 


(J please, rolls and café au lait, 


“IU Surprise Him, Give it to Him for Christmas. 
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Something in her tone made Jean’s shoulders conduct a 
plaintive defense: 

“Ah, but he is a ve’y fine gentleman—that M’sieu 
Henry. Just so each morning I bring his rolls hot he go 
like a kitten. But eef I should not ” His upraised eyes 
indicated a respected variability of conduct on the part 
of Mr. Henry. : 

A few minutes later, when Jean’s favorite male patron 
entered the restaurant, Miss Kirkpatrick stole a glance at 
the familiar figure from under her modish hat of French 
blue. For the past two years there had been only one 
event comparing in regularity with the morning possession 
of that table in the right-hand window corner by Miss Sue 
Kirkpatrick. This was the morning possession of the left- 
hand window table by Mr. Christopher Henry. The fact 
of it was that she would have missed him just as she would 
one of the heavy lace curtains or the red carpet or the 
funny musty smell of the Dyckmann restaurant. 

This morning for the first time she had heard his name. 
Perhaps that detached him a trifle from the other furni- 
ture. At all events she looked more curiously than ever 
before at the tall, broad-shouldered gentleman in his late 
thirties. She noted his perfectly fitting brown suit, the 
expensive scarf under the square chin with the deep cleft, 
the polished redness of face extending to a sleek line of 
hair. She saw him give a curt impersonal glance at him- 
self in the side mirror and then flap out a paper. She 


‘watched him leafing back quickly to the last pages. And 


the more she observed the more she objected, 
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“The Stock Exchange, of cour 
she surmised scornfully. “What a 
chine of a man!” : 

Mr. Henry, however, seemed qi 
unconscious of his infirmities, He, 
equally unconscious of Miss Kir 
rick. It was only indeed when she’ 
on the last installment of the vj 
long, very monogrammed cigaré 
with which she always topped off | 
breakfast that she met his eye, | 
was then puffing on his own cigare: 
always consummated economic; 
during his coffee and rolls, and as. 
caught the quality of that glance $0! 
tiny legacy left her by those Tinglet 
tulip-skirted sisters of the past eam | 
vex Miss Kirkpatrick. 

“Well,” she murmured to hers’ 
“T’m not exactly a swivel chair.” | 

She was not. The glass beside |, 
said she was not. Yet—the man 0)| 
there, the highly-polished machi 
looked straight at her without see), 
her. So, for that matter, did most mj 
A little disquieting sense of the ¢ 
ference between being effectual and] | 
ing efficient haunted heras, leaving) 
customary tip of thirty cents for }_ 
forty-five-cent breakfast, she walk | 
out of the restaurant. ail 

At the very first instant of enterj | 
her place of business, however, t | 
real Sue Kirkpatrick came back, Ji 
as the average woman walks loving| 
among the shrubbery which she } 
planted, Sue made her usual ni! 
-0’clock progress through the great ¢ 
partment store. This was not stran| 
She had come to Downington’s twel | 
years before, when as a girl of twent 
one she had just been graduated fro 
Smith. First she had been an adv 
tisement writer. Then in a few yea | 
her suggestions regarding the displ: 
of merchandise had created a ne) 
anomalous, highly important positic 
for her. There was about her indeed | 
deft zestheticism which made this in| 
portance. She knew good musie, go 
books, good furniture; and everythir 
that she saw—the peasant vases whi 
she had once picked up in Belgra( | 
and which now gave the last tow 
to the new dressmaking salon, the Ru 
sian Ballet that had named the mo 
stunning Downington hat of a certal| 
season—had been turned into th} 
channel of commerce, 

Her office was in the advertisin’ 
department, over which indeed sh! 
exercised the general supervision pe)| 
mitted her in nearly every other de) 

partment of the establishment. As soon as she entere| 
this morning she sailed in upon Reavis, the advertisin 
manager, 

“Well, well,” she began crisply after her brief good 
morning. ‘How about that cut in the morning papers | 
I thought I asked you to mark that cut of the Jenny coa 
a heavy Ben Day. The whole effect was ruined.” 

Tom Reavis, a tall, sallow chap who had been a news 
paper man before he came to the store, looked up with th| 
easy-going smile which always maddened her. 

“Well,” he replied, and the smile was routed by th: 
worry in his eyes, ‘‘I suppose I was a little flustered yester | 
day evening. Just as I was marking up the copy my wif 
telephoned me that the second kid was down with thi 
measles and that she thought the baby seemed feverish.” | 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Miss Kirkpatrick. Her horro!) 
amounted to awe of the unfamiliar. She stood there asi 
she were trying to picture an uprising of the savage tribe: 
of Mesopotamia. | 

Tom Reavis caught the groping, for the grin returned. 

“Hard for you single fellows to understand, isn’t it, 
Miss Kirkpatrick? Don’t know what it means to ride for 
an hour out to the suburbs and then to find the cook gone, 
no dinner, the sick kids trying to sneak out of their beds 
and the radiators not acting right.” 7 | 

Miss Kirkpatrick did not say anything. But when, back 
in her office, she could hear through the partition Rea 
frantically calling up doctors and domestic employm 
agencies her delicate brows contracted. Though s 
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not have admitted the sentiment, she felt there was 
thing blameworthy about a man whose children con- 
od measles during October, one of the busiest months 
‘+s Downington store. 
“was a very busy day for her. She went up to the 
« rooms to superintend the unpacking of some new 
sh hats just arrived. She gave the saleswomen in the 
hery department a few instructions as to the selling of 
. models. She dictated a number of letters. Above 
he interested herself in the dressmaking department. 
‘last section was now, in fact, the chief object of Miss 
spatrick’s solicitude. She had just completed the fur- 
ing of its new reception room. Through her efforts 
ew Paris tailors had been employed. The models to 
h these tailors looked for guidance had been culled 
ad, not by the regular head of the department, but by 
| Kirkpatrick herself. In order to get them she had 
this very summer one of those flying trips to Paris 
hich she was thoroughly inured. By means of all this 
‘ring care she hoped to attract to the Downington 
. a wealthy class of patrons. The dressmaking de- 
‘ment was to tame forever that shy wild colt, the sub- 
tion of which is so near to the heart of every New 
; retailer—the carriage trade. All of this Miss Kirk- 
‘ick’s present biog- 
er tells you with no 
» wish to be chatty. 
‘wish to point out 
/ vast was the up- 
val of spirit which 
jone day to make her 
| her back upon the 
imington dressmak- 
Jepartment. 
fter a day such as 
ave described it was 
‘oroughly exhausted 
‘ain of industry who 
that evening into a 
‘which she could not 
) afford. The taxi 
» her to a woman’s 
» uptown. Here in 
. restaurant she 
ted for her two boon 
ypanions. The first 
these to arrive was 
s Phyllis Boswell, the 
‘sehold decorator. 
H’llo, old top,” 
aned Miss Boswell, 
king into the lounge 
; beside Miss Kirk- 


trick. “‘How are 
4 )?? 

Dead. How are 
999 

(? 

‘Dead.”’ 


The silence that fe} 
‘reupon was broken in 
‘w minutes by the ar- 
al of the third mem- 
of the trio. Miss 
line Tuthaul, the 
linist, wasted no time 
on inquiries. 
“Well, I’m just about 
id,” she confided im- 
diately. “‘Now what 
[you suppose has hap- 
ed? Simpson’s got 
: flu, Holian Hall en- 
zed for next week and 
it another accompanist 
sight! Can you beat 
at for luck?”’ 
Sheslumped back into 
chair. The other two 
‘mped with her. And 
as three skirted eco- 
mic units, ravaged by 
2 day’s toil, they pre- 
nted a companion 
ture to any three 
ousered economic 
its in one of the men’s 
abs a few blocks away. 
| both panels the mood 
4s one of grouchy re- 
ation that amounted 
| vacancy. The day’s 
prk was over. There 
as nothing left save 
,.€ gregarious bidding 
| share their vacancy. 
‘The soup brought a 
/ftening to each of the 
iree women at arms. 


Nibs and Flsie Sailed Off Together and Miss Kirkpatrick's Heart Sank 


’ 


“Um—good potage, Nora,’’ remarked Sue, looking up 
into the face of her favorite waitress. Then she added 
kindly: ‘‘Look a little tired to-night, Nora. Had a busy 
day?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Kirkpatrick! Just awful! We had such 
a rush for lunch to-day.” 

“Lord,” breathed Miss Tuthaul as lighting a cigarette 
she stared after the pretty Irish waitress, ‘“what a woman’s 
world! Women, women, women—and all of us tired and 
disgruntled! Nora’s the only one that’s got the right 
principle. She’s probably going out to-night with the nice 
young man that works in the garage.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick always leaned forward at this point 
in the evening’s fatigue and reminded her friend that if 
she, Miss Tuthaul, had wanted a nice young man to call 
upon her she would have had him. This evening, however, 
the ritual was disturbed. Before she had a chance to say 
anything a girl brought her a special-delivery letter. A 
minute later a white-faced, wide-eyed, thoroughly terri- 
fied Miss Kirkpatrick stared across at her cronies. 

“It’s Nibs,”’ she muttered with stiff lips. “I’ve got to 
take care of him for three weeks.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what’s: Nibs—a fox terrier?”’ asked 
the household decorator. 


She Was Alone With That Man 


“No such luck,” moaned her friend. ‘‘He’s a boy—a 
sixteen-year-old boy—my sister’s son. She and her hus- 
band have got to go to Honolulu right away—the boy’s in 
a school—he’s got no place to go for his Christmas holi- 
days. Oh, heavens, did you ever hear of such luck? I’m 
awfully in debt as it is—and just wildly busy. Why, what’s 
going to become of my dressmaking department?” 

That final question was still haunting Miss Kirkpatrick 
when at ten o’clock that night she entered the apartment 
hotel on Waverly Place, where she had long occupied one 
of the most costly apartments. As she got her mail and 
took her key—stricken as she was, she did not forget to 
ask the clerk whether his cold were any better—she no- 
ticed entering the door none other than her vis-d-vis of the 
Dyckmann restaurant, none other than Mr. Christopher 
Henry. 

“T wonder if he could have moved here?’’ speculated 
she indignantly as, under pretense of reading one of her 
letters, she lingered by the office desk. 

He had moved here. He was getting his key—not for- 
getting to offer the clerk a cigar—when one of Miss Kirk- 
patrick’s letters fell to the ground. 

“Permit me,” said he with a touch of grave, old-fashioned 
courtesy as he restored the letter to her. 

“Thank you very 
much,” murmured Miss 
Kirkpatrick with cold 
politeness. 

As she said it their 
eyes met. Aye, more, 
their very souls crossed. 

“Beastly kind of 
woman,” said Mr. Hen- 
ry’s hazel eyes. 

“Beastly kind of 
man,” retorted the blue 
eyes just as forcefully. 

Neither of them real- 
ized that it was the one 
implacable hostility in 
this world—the enmity 
of kinship—whichspoke. 


It was toward the end 
of December—almost 
two months after this 
date—that Miss Kirk- 
patrick entered the 
Dyckmann restaurant 
with a pink-cheeked 
male. His razor was a 
matter of punctilio. His 
nose had not yet settled 
down. And his eyes 
showed a strange blend 
of eager experimenta- 
tion and slightly cynical 
acceptance. He was un- 
mistakably sixteen. 

In the presence of this 
being, Miss Kirkpatrick 
did not seem quite so 
adequate as she had two 
months before. Glanc- 
ing furtively at her 
nephew across the table, 
she felt, in fact, as if she 
were being tried by some 
strange new tribunal. 
Why did boys watch 
every movement that 
one made? 

“What do you want 
for breakfast, Nibs?” 
she asked finally, pass- 
ing him the menu which 
Jean now handed her. 

Nibs’ eyes were focus- 
ing on therighthand side 
of the card. 

“Thirty-five cents— 
grapefruit. Forty 
cents—orange juice,” 
he muttered. ‘Gee, 
what a nerve!” 

““Oh,”’ responded his 
auntwith asmile, “don’t 
bother about the price. 
Take what you want.” 

‘“‘Lemme see. 
Seventy-five cents— 
bacon and eggs. Eighty 
cents—broiled sea bass.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick 
waited no longer for this 
converse reading. 

(Continued 
on Page 133) 
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iiow the Cimema Has Advertised American Goods in Foreign Lands 


HE Javanese 
peasant is a 
quiet and re- 


poseful follower of 
the Prophet and that 
is why doubtless the 
slap-bang Yankee 
Wild West film— 
streaked and patchy 
with the countless 
reelings and grillings 
it must have had in 
the year or more that 
had elapsed since it 
had first been locked 
up in its little tin box 
and sent out from the 
Southern California 
studio where it had 
been coaxed into be- 
ing—seemed to be 
striking no respon- 
sive chords in the 
breasts of the two or 
three hundred of him 
gathered that night 
in the durian-and- 
mango-peel-scented 
atmosphere of Buit- 
enzorg’s premier 
picture palace. 

Sceneafterscene— 
flickering through 
the cinematic gamut 
of everything from a 
gun fight over a poker 
game and a lynching 
to a train hold-up 
and an Indian mas- 
sacre—had clicked by without wakening enough of a thrill 
tomakea one of the barefooted sarong-clad crowd straighten 
up from his Buddhalike hunch on the floor mat or even 
miss a bite from his interminably crunched betel nut. 


The Hit of the Evening 


i IT went on right through to the finale, where the 
heroine, her head surmounted by the halo where the last 
rays of the setting sun struck through her cabin window 
and mingled their effulgence with her tousled locks of gold, 
was discovered pensively fingering one of those little gar- 
ments which is the invariable movie symbol of the fact 
that all the survivors are about to enter upon the lived- 
happily-ever-after period. Continued apathy prevailed 
during the long-drawn-out interval of pensiveness, but the 
instant the girl roused herself, opened up a convenient 
sewing machine and commenced reénforc- 
ing the seams of the little garments with 
smartly run rows of stitches it was as 
though an electric current had been 
turned on to galvanize the crowd into a 
throbbing unit of avid, eager interest. 

All straightened up and many even 
sprang to their feet the better to see the 
flickering shadow picture of the remark- 
able contrivance which worked with the 
feet and left the operator both hands to 
manipulate her sewing with. Here was 
something which touched the lives of the 
most of them so intimately that it stirred 
them to instant excitement, where gun 
play, hold-ups and hangings had left them 
cold. Here was a contrivance which made 
it possible for a girl to get at a fresh quid 
of betel nut without stopping her sewing 
machine, which left her a hand free to 
dandle a baby with or to help the other 
hand run more elaborate tucks and frills 
into one of those jaunty little jackets 
worn above her gaudy sarong. 

A buzz of gesticulative comment filled 
the thatch-roofed, mat-sided building as 
long as the heroine went on working the 
treadles, to give way to guttural grunts of 
impatience and disappointment when the 
hero tiptoed in across the clapboards of 
the cabin and put a period to the sewing— 
and incidentally to the reel—with the 
inevitable strangle-hold-cum-soul-kiss 


Laying the Foundations of the Hindieh Barrage, Mesopotamia, 
Use of American Brick:Machines, Introduced After Being Seen in a Karachi Movie 


embrace in the heart of a vignetted fade-away. The Dutch 
cacao planter, whose guest of the evening I chanced to be, 
spoke of the amusing but highly illuminative incident as 
he drove me in his dogeart down an orchid-scented avenue 
past the botanical gardens to my hotel. 

“You have been knocking about Java long enough,’”’ he 
said, “to have noticed that no matter what other refine- 
ments a native house may lack, it will usually have a. sew- 
ing machine, always conspicuously displayed. A sewing 
machine represents to a Javanese family everything that a 
piano does to one in Europe. Outside of the fact that they 
get a lot of real use out of it, it is a sort of symbol of social 
standing—they feel it is not quite respectable not to have 
one. You will also have noticed that all of the machines 
you have seen have been small affairs—hardly larger than 
a typewriter and not nearly so heavy—the operation of 
which involved the turning of a crank with one hand 


The Sudan Railway First Got the Idea of Steel Water Tanks From 


a Yankee Movie Show in Khartum 


the Work on Which Was Greatly Accelerated by the 


LEWIS R. FREEMA&I ee | 


other. This wag | 
first type to be int, 
duced into Dui, 
Malaysia, and | 
comparatively ]} 
price and the e, 
with whichitistra, 
ported have been), 
principal factors | 
preventing the int | 
duction of the lap | 
and more expens| 
foot-driven machi 

“A few of th 
latter have be 
brought to Bata 
and Surabaya, || 
in the interior ¢} 
are still quite 1) 
known. That is{ 
reason the crowd | 
the cinema to-nig 
was so excited at { 
picture of a machi 
that would set fj 
the hand they ha) 
always had to use | 
turn the crank. Th| 
didn’t realize that 
would cost the 
three or four times | 
much as the little; 
fair they have he 
accustomed to; th 
it would take } 
much‘more room ai 
be far harder to pi | 
tect from the moisture which is always present in thi 
thatched houses. Nor did they appreciate how difficult 
would be to accustom themselves to sitting on a chair—| 
they would have to do in running the larger machine 
instead of squatting with their feet doubled up und 
them as their fathers before them have done for coun 
less generations.” 


Great Publicity Opportunities 


“N?: THOUGH [ have no doubt that great numbers | 
the people would find the money to buy one of them: | 
if for no other reason, for the kudos thatits possession wou | 
give them—I hardly think the time is ripe for the intr 
duction of the foot pusher into Java. But just supposit 
that one of the importers were ready to throw a machil| 
of this kind onto the market here, what an incomparab | 
piece of advertising that one scene in th 
cowboy drama would be to them! 

“T have often thought,” he went o 
drawing up under the big banyan at tl 
hotel entrance, ‘‘that your American e} 
porter has so far at least quite failed 1) 
take advantage of the unique opportunit 
for effective advertising that is exclusivel 
his as a consequence of the fact that ¢ 
least nine-tenths of the moving picture 
exhibited in all parts of the world at 
made in the United States, and that ine 
dental to their showing practically ever 
commodity that your country has bee’ 
trying to sell or could profitably se 
abroad is more strikingly and interest 
ingly displayed than would ever be por 
sible through catalogues or anything shor 
of actual demonstration. i 

“Tn Europe there is a considerab 
manufacture of films of local subjects, e& 
pecially in France, Italy, England ant 
Germany; yet even in those countrie 
anywhere from twenty-five to seventy 
five per cent of the pictures shown are 0 
Yankee origin. A few French and Italiat 
pictures find their way to the Near Bast 
but this side of Suez—in India, Malaysia 
China and Japan—practically nothing buf 
American films are ever seen. I have n¢ 
doubt that the situation in Australia! 
South Africa and South America is about 
the same. For what it is worth—and 
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m certain that is more than anyone dreams of at the 
sent time—the cinema signboard belongs almost 
slusively to America. I have no doubt that in time 
sematic measures will’ be taken fully to exploit the 


vantage.” 


Yhis little incident, which I have taken the liberty of 
cing down in considerable detail, occurred seven or eight 
.rs ago—two or three years before the outbreak of the 
». Up to that moment—though I had occasionally re- 
rked the interest manifested by the people of this or 
it out-of-the-way corner of the world in some special 
erican machine or contrivance seen for the first time 
-a cinema film—it had never come home to me what a 
,»mendous foreign-trade asset we had in the movie sign- 
rd. From that time down to the present I have missed 
\ opportunity to see what—quite inadvertently in every 
.e, I believe—we were showing to the world in this way 
what, if any, were the consequences. 


Things That Rouse the Sleepy East 


a I should explain that by movie signboards I 
refer only to the typeof film made and sent out for amuse- 
‘nt purposes—most of which would doubtless classify 
,photo plays—and in which the display of some article 
possible foreign export is quite incidental to the develop- 
‘nt of the plot. These are, of course, quite distinct from 
-aight advertising and demonstration films, which both 
jnerican and European manufacturers have sent abroad 
a number of years 
| popularize and in- 


As I began to 
follow up the re- 
sults of movie- 
signboard adver- 
tising I became 
more and more im- 
pressed with the 
character and in- 
telligence of the 
men who had 
bought, or endeav- 
ored to buy, arti- 
cles of American 
manufacture which 
had first come to 
their attention on 
the screen of a cin- 
ema theater. There 
were, of course, nu- 
merous instances 
where—as in the 
case of the Java- 
nese peasants—the 
interest of a more 
or less primitive 


people was roused 
in some article 
which it was not 
practical to supply them with. Thus several of our consuls 


This Was the Way Coffee Was Loaded at Santos, Brazil, Until They Got the Idea of the 
Endless:Chain Conveyor From a Movie Film 


Arabs never developed into a demand for Mexican saddles 


stationed in South and Fast Africa told me that theshowing tangible enough to make it worth while endeavoring to 


° i ee Le eee ore aa 
duce certain of 


feir articles of 
cport, 

As an interesting 
-juel to the incident 
( the sewing ma- 
me I have men- 
(ned, the importing 
gent of a large 
merican company 
i Surabaya told me 
‘at he had been able 
‘ trace the progress 
\the film in question 
‘om one end of the 
and to the other 
id then up to Bor- 
so and Celebes by 
1e steady streams of 
iquiries coming 
om his representa- 
ves at these various 
bints as to whether 
1efoot pushers were 
kely soon to be of- 
red for sale in In- 
glinde. Unluckily 
is company was not 
repared to take ad- 
antage of the open- 
ig at the time and I 
ave never heard 
rhether anything 
jas been done since 
rrnot. If so, I dare 


ay the lesson of what the movie signboard could do in the 


ray of stimulating local interest was not forgotten. 


| A Round-Up on the Pampas. A Steady Modernization of the Crude Argentine Methods of Handling 
Cattle is Reported Since the Showing of Wild:-West Films Has Become So Common in That Country 


The Brickyard at Hindi 


supply, but in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina 
I learned that the 
constant showing of 
Yankee Wild West 
films was directly re- 
spensible for the fact 
that the boundary 
rider of the one and 
the Gaucho of the 
other are affecting 
more and more the 
high-pommeled, 
heavy-stirruped seat 
of the American cow- 
boy and that by both 
it is considered a 
mark of distinction 
that the saddle shall 
be an imported one 
rather than a cheap 
local imitation. 

A Sumatran sul- 
tan, I was told in 
Singapore, had made 
persistent attempts 
to buy a yacht he 
had seen in an Amer- 
ican movie; but per- 
haps the best story I 
heard of this kind 
was from the British 
Resident of a certain 
Rajput state of 
Northwestern India, 


of a certain comedy film had started a lively inquiry among 
the blacks for flexible rubber hammers and daggers and 
that a folding opera 
hat which had fig- 
ured extensively in 
another comedy 
film had set the na- 
tives yearning for 
the possession of 
one of those elu- 
sive specimens of 
headgear. Simi- 
larly I was told in 
Muscat, Bushire, 
Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus and a 
number of other 
centers in South- 
western Asia that 
the showing of an 
American cowboy 
film was invariably 
followed by an at- 
tempt on the part 


learn how they 
could procure some 
of the saddles you 
cannot fall out of. 

This interest on 
the part of the 


eh While the Old Hand Method of Brick Making Was Still Being Followed 


of the Arabs to’ 


the’rajah of which 
had endeavored to 
have included in his annual budget an appropriation of a 
lac or two of rupees for the purchase of a bejeweled 
throne which he had coveted from the instant it first burst 
upon his enraptured gaze in the royal showing of a so- 
called Indian photo play made in a California studio. 

“Tt took several sessions with His Highness,” said the 
Resident in telling the story, ‘“‘to convince him that the 
diamond-studded peacock surmounting the property 
throne was not a more valuable bird than even the famous 
emerald parrot which perched on the state chair of the 
Great Moguls. Since that time I have added the job of 
moving picture censor to my other duties, banning outright 
anything likely to react on the budget via His Highness’ 
acquisitiveness.”’ 


Trailing Down the Ditch Digger 


“MT\HE only article amounting to anything that has got 

by me was an American ditch-digging machine shown 
in some kind of Western mining drama, and that—frank- 
ness compels me to admit—I was just as anxious to run 
down as was the rajah. We traced it to its makers in time 
and finally bought and imported one. I can’t say that 
the venture was quite a financial success, for it cost a jolly 
lot of money to lay it down here in the first place, and even 
when we got it to work it could hardly excavate drainage 
and irrigation ditches at a cost to compete with the five 
anna’’—about ten cents—‘‘a day labor available here. 
But on every other score the machine proved all that 
could be desired. I’ve known His Highness to go out 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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lured to an African doom by some geography man too 
trifling to think up any new name for the city of St. 
He looked at the trail 


(he Wildcat, up to his neck in Senegal, had been 


Louis on the African West Coast. 
which dived into the jungle ahead. 
of him and figgered it was time 
to back up. 

“Lady Luck sho’ is cross-eyed. 
She aimed to be dirty, she pulled 
de trigger—an’ here I is.” 

As far as he could see the cards 
of Destiny were so gummed up 
that no matter what turn of luck 
might switch the cut the stacked 
deck would still guarantee him a 
hundred-per-cent voodoo record. 

The party of discharged French 
Colonial troops was eating its 
evening meal on the African trail. 
Seated beside the Wildcat was a 
native whose experience asa guide 
of big-game hunters had given 
him the Wildcat’slanguage. From 
the distant hilltops there came 
the faint moaning of a war drum. 
The guide listened for a moment. 
He rose to his full height. 

“Tlly maru eeyah!” He ad- 
dressed the group round him. 
“M’baou tlk te 

“Hold de deal!’ the Wildcat 
interrupted. “Ball Head, what 
ails you?”’ 

The guide looked down at him. 

“The tribal drums are sound- 
ing. There is flesh of the enemy in 
the cooking pots to-night among 
my people in the hills.’’ 

“How come?” 

“Those whom we kill we eat.” 

“You eat folks?” 

“Even so,” the guide replied. 

The Wildcat was silent for a 
moment. 

“Ball Head,” he said, “the 
more you is at home the more I 
ain’t. Lily, my mascot, she’s sunk 
in de ocean. Ol’ cap’n, he’s home 
in Memphis. Lady Luck, she’s 
A.W.0.L. Me Ball Head, 
Ise much ’bliged to meet yo’, but I leaves yo’ now befo’ 
we gits near yo’ home rest’rant where yo’ eats humans.” 

The Wildcat was confronted with three alternatives: 
He had the choice of staying where he was in the jungle 
while his one friend and the friendly caravan moved on, 
or he could return to civilization where a fatal military 
verdict waited with open arms throughout the A. E. F., or 
he could accompany the caravan inland. 

“You are not in danger,” the guide replied. “Only the 
enemy is eaten. You would better accompany us.” 

“What does this here enemy live on?” the Wildcat asked. 
“No suh, Ball Head, I figgers Ise goin’ back.” 

His calculations were interrupted by a large mottled- 
green tree trunk which glided through the jungle carrying 
a head on the front end of it. 

“Ball Head, stan’ by me—what’s ’at?” 

“That is but the father of snakes,” the guide replied. 

“Boy, hold me! Fo’-foot snakes is tol’able. Six-foot 
snakes I hates. When dey gits oveh six foot mah legs acts 
automatic.” 

The Wildcat decided to stick with the gang, at least until 
the light of dawn might discover unto him the trail which 
lay to the seaport town. 

“What otheh kind of a boa’din’ house is you got wheh 
we're gwine ’sides dis human rest’rant?”’ he asked. 

“For each warrior there is a dozen wives,’”’ Ball Head 
informed him. ‘You will be a great warrior. While your 
wounds are healing your wives bring you food.” 

“How come dis wound business?” 

“War is perpetual in our hills and the spears of the 
enemy are sharp.” 

The Wildcat lay back and groaned. 

“Wuz hard luck a dewdrop Ise de Mississip’ !” 

With misery selling at three francs a ton the Wildcat 
figured he had a million dollars’ worth. 

“Does you go out wid a spear yo’ comes home—mebbe. 
Mos’ likely yo’ gits et up or cut up. Does you come home 
twelve wives gits yo’. 

“’At woman in de boa’din’ house at Memphis led me 
a dog’s life, let alone twelve like her. T’ll head where de 
rest of de boys does, ’sides dem what fights other boys an’ 
dem what fights de twelve wives.” 


“Boy, Let Me Show You. You Lays Down Five Francs. 
Yo’ Lets’Em Ramble. 
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Whang! An’ They Reads Seven, 


“The rest of them, except for the children, are hunters.” 
“At’s a job I’d like. Always did love to hunt rabbits 
an’ squirrels. You got any good houn’ dogs?’’ 


“The yams which have been baking 
In the fire of damnable wet wood 
Are ready for any son of a gun 
With pep enough in him 
To come and get them.” 


Thus sang the yam cooker in his own tongue. 

“Ball Head, what ails ’at boy?” 

“He announces that the yams are ready to be eaten,” 
Ball Head replied. 

“°At’s me. Ise a yam-eatin’ field hand f’m way back— 
specially wid gravy. Africa ain’t so bad. Is they lots of 
yams?” 

“More than the men of the tribe can eat,”’ the guide 
replied. 

“Africa ain’t so bad,’’ the Wildcat repeated. “Plenty 
yams an’ huntin’, Sleep mos’ all de time. How’s de 
lodges—kin a boy join any good fraternal gatherin’s?” 

“Each of the hill tribes is a band of blood brothers.” 

“’At’s me. I figgers I’ll ’filiate quick’s I lan’s at yo’ 
home town.” 

The night built a wall about the Wildcat, and presently 
with the past forgotten his mind sought to outline the 
schedule for the days which lay ahead of him: 

“Fust I ’filiates wid a lodge. Then I goes huntin’. I 
stays huntin’ ’til I gits hungry. I loads myself up on game 
an’ I weighs down de game wid yams. Does I git tired 
huntin’ I gits me a job drivin’ a automobile o’ mebbe 
runnin’ a street car. Sure glad Ise out of de Army. All 
Ise got lef’ is dese pants an’ dey’s too small since I begun 
eatin’ heavy.” 

He listened to the night noises in the dense jungle about 
him. 

““Me scared? I guess mebbe if dese other boys gits by I 
kin. Me, I sticks close to Ball Head. Lady Luck, when- 
ever yo’ gits thoo prancin’ roun’, here I is.” 

He called to the guide: 

“Ball Head, where at kin a boy git a drink of gin or 
mebbe coonyak?”’ 


You Speaks to ’’Em Gentle. 
Yo’ Wins Five Francs" 


’ cause some damn 
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Out of the circle of firelight the guide came walking ove 
toward him. 

“In our hills there are no such things.” The guide fum 
bled for a moment with a knot of his loin cloth. “Whey, 
the hunter is tired, when the 
hunter is cold, when the trail has bee) 
long, forgetfulness comes with th 
magic of this bean.” 

He extended his open palm towar. 
the Wildcat. In it lay five or si 
beans the size of grains of corn. 

“Take one of them,” the guid 
said. “Do not eat more than half 0) 
it. They are very potent.” 

The Wildcat disdained the advice 

“When I aims to git jazzed up | 
aims to git jazzed up. Give me den 
beans.”’ 

He put five of the beans in his. 
mouth and swallowed them. 

Twenty minutes later, still 
going strong, the Wildcat was 
alone by the camp fire, The 
rest of the caravan was seat. 
tered through the jungle at safe 
distances from the bean-jazzed 
cyclone. In the late dawn the 
Wildcat tamed down. 

“Come on here, boys. I don’t 
aim to hurt you.” One by one 
he managed to collect his as. 
sociates. “Ball Head, how many 
more of dem beans you got?” 


storehouse full.” 


wid you?” 

“You ate them all,” the guide 
replied. 

The Wildcat looked at him. 


right now.” 


The evidence in the investi- 
gation of the Wildcat’s excom- 
mander showed that Captain 
Jack had deliberately gone over 
the ship’s side at Pauillac after 
having started for the United 


Yo’ Agitates ’Em,. 


“At the village there is q| 


“How many more is you got | 


“Let’s start fo’ de sto’house 


States under orders and that he | 
had been A. W. O. L. for a good many days before the | 


dragnet in Paris finally landed him in the guardhouse, 


The judge advocate lived up to the technical demands of | 


his office and when he finished with Captain Jack that | 


officer’s future was festooned with a ball and chain and | 


iron bars, 


“Sure to be ten years—mayhbe twenty. I’m hooked for | 
desertion. Fine chance I have of getting out of this mess.” 


Unquestionably the senator parent of Captain Jack’s 


sweetheart was the greatest single-handed performer in | 


the known world when it came to affairs of state. 
“What can you do, Conway,’ he barked at his secre- 


tary, “‘dealin’ these damn countries round when you have — 
a female offspring on the verge of delirium tremens be- | 


prodigal fiancé of an army captain has 
lost himself in this A. E. F. shuffle? 


Cable the adjutant | 


general, Get the State Department busy. See if you can | 


trail him down, 
foot and delivered to the hotel.” 
Some hours later in the adjutant general’s office at 


and if you can, have him bound hand and | 


Washington the wandering-boy inquiries were received 


and immediately became 


frankness the clerk at the State Department filed copies of 
similar cablegrams, which he had received, in the bottom 
of a large wicker wastebasket. 


a part of the great sea of un- | 
finished business. With greater simplicity and more direct 


“Ball Head, what is dem varmints runnin’ roun’ on de 


hills?” 

The Wildcat at the head of a marching caravan pointed 
toward an open space in the jungle through which rose the 
great hills that lay about the valley of Ball Head’s tribe. 

“Goats,” the guide replied. “Food for women. They 
must not be eaten by warriors such as you and me.” 

The Wildcat thought of Lily. 


| 
i 
| 


, 


“Once I had a mascot goat. Neveh could figger did she | 


bring me good luck or bad. Good or bad, she sho’ got | 


drownded when me an’ de fire 
river at St. Sulpice.” 


( 


department sunk in de | 


} 


But in this instance the Wildcat had the wrong dope. 
Lily at the moment was enjoying the companionship of © 


y eet 
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yrew on board the S. S. Texan, whose lookout some 
«s before had spotted the swimming goat in the 
nde. In the Wildcat’s vocabulary, “Lily was doin’ 

, eatin’ heavy an’ sleepin’ mos’ all de time.’’ As 
ygée of the crew of the Texan she had a mascot’s job 


; was a job. 


\. Gromont anointed himself internally with a couple of 
4s of vang red and finished his luncheon with an 
vette soufilé, two pounds of grapes, considerable cheese 
a slug of cognac so old it was feeble. 
Toila!’? That was done. He returned to his desk in 
rench telegraph office. A fat young woman in a long 
jam apron pointed disdainfully at an accumulation 
sblegrams which had been received during M. Gro- 
»’s absence. 
“he money for these?” the assistant chief questioned. 
“.ocked in the little drawer.” 
Very well, my dear. There is a franc, You may go to 
ne” 
je young women left the office. 
), Gromont unlocked the little drawer where the money 
-ved in payment for the cablegrams had been put. He 
ferred these funds to his own pocket, after which he 
jed through the messages which had been filed. 
‘\ha! The Premier of 
and wishes to know— 
ediate response re- 
‘ted. Poincaré and the 
» Departmert and the 
at Service and the Asso- 
.d Press dispatches.” 
‘lumped the entire pile 
{ the wastebasket. 
‘ose—they are worth a 
per hundred kilcs as 
baper. Otherwise they 
vorthless.”’ 
mong the discarded ca- 
“ams were six frantic 
jal inquiries concerning 
vain Jack, 
jeanwhile in his prison 
jain Jack continued to 
ike the devil, while two 
's away from him in her 
ytments the senator’s 
girl daughter swore 
ly in good old United ° 
es and clenched a little 
(hat should have carried 
ple of carats of carbon 
tal at the very least. 


Ball Head, what’s dat 
\e?”” 
{ the head of a narrow 
»y the Wildcat’s keen 
(saw a wisp of gray 
inst the blue haze of the 
fean afternoon. The 
'e stared at it intently 
a moment. “It is the 
\ge of our tribe,’’ he said 
ie Wildcat. 
ie called a command 
ik over the marching line 
| pointed into the dis- 
se. Immediately all the 
abers of the caravan 
ied in a great uproar. 
Glad to githome,” the 
deat said to himself. 
(n’t see as I blames ’em. 
‘ht I could see de smoke 
femphis.’’ 
It is the fires of the 
fen,” the guide said to 
, “There will be feast- 
this night.” 
he caravan moved on 
| late that night in the 
inlight they marched be- 
en the voodoo posts 
ith marked the edge of 
village, Half-naked fig- 
were dancing about 
'great fire which burned 
he center of a group of 
8. For an hour or two 
\Wildcat felt pretty well 
\e in the pandemonium 
reigned about him, 
; then the guide sought 
* out. “Yams and the 
it of elephant.” He gave 
1 Wildcat a clay bowl. 
‘ome and eat,” 


“Elephant meat I don’t crave, but yams sounds good.” 

The Wildcat absorbed his rations with an enthusiasm 
prompted by long hours on the trail. 

‘After you finish,”’ the guide said to him, ‘‘there is an 
enemy worthy of your courage on the trail below here. A 
man-eating lion has carried off five men from the village 
above us. He is expected here to-night. Here is a spear. 
I will show you where to stand so you can kill him. You 
have claimed to be a great hunter. Thus do the gods afford 
you amusement.” 

En route to the place of the kill the Wildcat’s bulging 
eyes fixed upon a ceremony in which a group of forty 
natives were engaged. 

“How come dat ruckus over dere, Ball Head?” he in- 
quired. 

“A lodge brother is being initiated into the First Order 
of Hunters,” the guide replied. 

The Wildcat thought of his rendezvous with the man- 
eating lion. A first-class initiation into a good lodge ap- 
pealed to him considerably more than offering a jungle 
beast the opportunity of scattering his insides here and 
there through the tropical foliage. He was not long in 
stating his preference. 

‘‘What I craves mos’ is to join de lodge.” 

‘Even so,” the guide replied. ‘‘The lion will wait.” 


Wildcat Galloped Down the Trail. “‘Jazz Beans,’’ He Prayed, “Stan’ by Me!’ 


They approached near to the place where the candidate 
was getting his third degree. A priest whose headdress 
obscured all of his face except his gleaming eyes was doing 
the spring plowing in the candidate’s chest with a long 
keen knife. From the diagonal scars which opened in the 
flesh behind the blade of the knife blood flowed. 

“Following this the tribal marks will be cut deep into the 
face of the candidate,” the guide told him. 

‘“‘Ball Head, give me some more of dem jazz beans. I 
feels triflin’.”’ 

The guide left him and presently returned with a hand- 
ful of the invigorating beans. The Wildcat took one of 
them. Before it reacted on him he spoke: 

“Give me de res’ of dem beans. I figgers I’ll go out an’ 
argue wid de lion. Some night nex’ week I'll join de lodge. 
Dese boys seem busy right now.” 

“Ag you prefer,” the guide said. He handed the Wild- 
cat a great handful of the jazz beans. “Bring your spear 
and follow me.” 

At a lonely post in a great cave of darkness where the 
filtering rays of moonlight served only to accentuate the 
gloom about him the Wildcat halted. 

“ After midnight the prowling beast will probably walk 
down this trail. One stroke must finish him, but it is need- 
less to advise a great hunter like yourself.”’ 

“Ball Head, leave it to 
me,” the Wildcat said. He 
put a couple of jazz beans 
in his mouth. “‘To-morrow 
we has lion meat fo’ break- 
faster” 

The guide left him. 

““Mebbe we has lion meat 
fo’ breakfast,’”’ the Wildcat 
amended. 

He laid the spear down 
quickly and then in the 
fading moonlight he stalked 
straight for the trail which 
led down river. Better a 
thousand times a military 
finish than one in which a 
boy’s insides would be 
clawed out by a man-eatin’ 
lion. 

The Wildcat took an- 
other bean. 

“Does dese beans hold 
out ’at lion will sure have 
t6 go some to ketch me.” 

He loped down the trail 
until his pathway was sud- 
denly obstructed by a huge 
bulk which writhed and 
thrashed about in the dark- 
ness. The moon showed 
clear for a moment. It re- 
vealed to the Wildcat’s 
bulging eyes a snake some- 
thing less than a mile long, 
fromwhose distended mouth 
protruded half the body of 
an antelope. 

The Wildcat forgot about 
the jazz beans in his pocket. 
He dived deep into the jun- 
gle beside the trail and hid 
his head away from the ter- 
ror which lay before him. 
On the instant that the im- 
age of the great snake was 
blotted from his vision 
thirty pounds of something 
active and four-legged 
dropped from a tree above 
and landed on the Wildcat’s 
shoulders. 

“‘Lawdy, Lady Luck, 
where at is you?” 

In his panic everything 
was forgotten except the 
clawing menace between his 
shoulder blades. He gal- 
loped down the trail, hur- 
dling the boa constrictor 
and its prey. 

“Jazz beans,” he prayed, 
*‘stan’ by me!” 

The monkey on his back 
chattered madly to a troupe 
of its brothers whose eyes 
gleamed in the jungle be- 
side the galloping Wildcat. 

“This one-way business 
is all right,’’ the monkey 
reflected, ‘‘but I don’t like 
to walk back.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 


WOMAN came into a great gaud emporium 
in New York, where the biggest and costliest 
of everything in the jewel line is spread out 

for the enticement and decoration of the newly rich, from 
diamonds as large as hens’ eggs—and worth practically as 
much—to book racks inset with abalone shells, which the 
gentlemen in that department assure the impending cus- 
tomer are semiprecious and as rare as they are irides- 
cent—a statement that must be so, inasmuch as they make 
roads of them in California. She was a woman of thirty- 
five, say, and her clothes were sufficiently draped with fur 
to proclaim her as the possessor of wealth—fur nowadays 
being the hall mark of have got, the outward and visible 
manifestation of money—as any mere-male producer who 
has produced for any fur or furs recently can testify. 

She wore one of those small, nifty hats that are pur- 
veyed by weight in the chic millinery establishments—they 
put them on the exquisitely balanced and gold-plated 
scales and confer them on the palpitating purchaser 
as a mark of especial consideration and with a most lofty 
air when a neat pile of fifty-dollar bills makes even with 
the hat—and was otherwise wealthily turned out, radiating 
a combined and pleasing perfume of excess profits and 
scent that costs six dollars a drop in the small but exclusive 
shops. She asked if.they had any diamonds for sale and 
was assured they had several, albeit the great scarcity of 
diamonds as well as the enormous demand had left their 
stock depleted to half a ton or so. However, they felt they 
might possibly accommodate her and they led her to the 
cases where enough of various weights and waters to 
ransom all the kings remaining, with enough left over 
perhaps to trade at evens for a pair of shoes, lay glittering 
in the lights that were set for just that purpose—to make 
them glitter. 

“Does madam require perchance a ring, a bracelet, a 
watch incrusted, a bar pin, a pendant, a tiara or a stom- 
acher?” asked the psychologist 
at the case. 

None of these. What madam . 
required was a diamond necklace, : 
and the psychologist displayed to 
her seven rods, two 
yards, one foot and 
four inches of diamond wa 
necklaces divided into 
appropriate lengths 
and each of that mag- 
nificent and perfect 
cut, color and consist- 
ency, he said, that de- 
light those who know 
and appreciate dia- 
monds, the king of 
stones—as madam un- 
doubtedly did. Here 
was one for a paltry 
three thousand 
five hundred 
dollars— 
scarcely worth 
considering, a 
little thing 
strung together 
for the occa- 
sional former- 
millionaire pa- 
tron of the 
house who 
might stray in; 
and here was 
one for five 
thousand dol- 
lars, suitable— 
it might be— 
for the wife of 
a man who had 
a job in a ship- 
yard; and 
here—a verita- 
ble triumph— 
was one for ten 
thousand dol- 
lars, such as a 
bricklayer’s 
wife or the 
daughter of a puddler might 
conceivably fancy, though 
it wasn’t much at that for 
such a personage, 

The lady was attracted 
by the five-thousand-dollar 
one, and the amiable 


cE Nee attains 


ees 
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psychologist behind the case deftly fastened it about her 
neck, even more deftly arranging the lights over the 
mirror the while so that the glory and glitter of it might 
be displayed to excellent advantage. 

“Tl take this,” she said. 

“T am sure madam will not regret her choice, which 
proves madam to be of unerring precision in selecting not 
only stones of most perfect cut and color but a necklace 
that is highly decorative and in harmony with madam’s 
beauty. 

“Ts it to be charged?” 

“No,” she replied, and opening her hand bag she took 
out a large roll of money, counted off five one-thousand- 
dollar bills and turned to walk out with the necklace 
about her throat. 

“Madam will wear the necklace?” asked the psycholo- 
gist. 

“Certainly,” she said. “Why not? It’s mine, isn’t it?” 


Pearls by Day, Diamonds by Night 


s$ O® ASSUREDLY! But if madam will pardon me may 
I suggest that the very latest mode—the mode of 
the moment—brought only yesterday by our manager from 
Paris—though it does not absolutely prohibit the wearing 
of diamond necklaces in the daytime, does not recognize 
that practice as in accordance with the up-to-the-moment 
dictates of the haut ton. They are not doing it in Paris 
now. 4 6 
“Ts that so?’’ she asked interestedly. ‘‘What are they 
wearing?’ 

“Pearls in the daytime, madam—pearls—reserving 
diamonds for evening wear.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

Then she unhooked the diamond necklace, 
put it in her hand bag and said: ‘“‘Show me 
z some pearls.” 

Ms Which—not to dilate on the episode un- 
“. duly—is what the psychologist did. Fur- 
y thermore, he sold her a pearl necklace 
for thirty-five hundred dollars and 
she paid for it in cash, strung her 
\ pearls round her neck and tripped 

lightly from the store. 
“Much of that sort of thing?” 

asked a bystander. 


Cheero is the Word Among the Art Dealers 
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ing, of ignoring what a commodity is worth and be; 
attracted only if the price is high, of luxury buying, of ; 
crowds in the jewelry stores, of the excited and persist ; 
and prodigal determination to buy at whatever pric; 
asked whatever may be high priced. It is national. 1; 
summer the owner of one of the great high-priced store, 
San Francisco told me that for the first six months of i 
year his business was far in excess of any total he eyer 1 
and that his books showed this circumstance: The p| 
chases by the old charge customers—the formerly | 
people of the city—were only fifty per cent of what ¢]| 
normally were, while the cash business was five times| 
great as it ever had been. 
New money in the hands of new people! 
A man from Pittsburgh told of a woman with a sh; 
over her head coming into a cloak-and-suit store g. 
asking to see a dress that was in the window, marked 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars. He tried to ay 
her out of it, but she persisted, bought the dress and t| 
it home with her, paying for it in cash. She informed | 
salesman that she had four men in her household and #]| 
their aggregate wages were seven hundred dollars a wel 
A man from Chicago told of a woman who came into | 
crockery store and asked to see a set of dishes. Heshow 
her some of moderate price. She kept demanding bet) 
quality. Finally he showed her a dinner set that | 
priced at eight hundred dollars and she bought it witht 
remark that she always had wanted some nice dishes a 
now that her husband was making big money she | 
tended to have some; and she paid for it from a roll 
bills that nearly filled her hand bag. | 
Any man who has a store where high-priced goods 
luxuries—are sold anywhere’ in the United States q| 
duplicate these instances of eager spending, of the waye 
extravagance and heedless buying at whatever price th 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but it is in Ni. 
York that it has reached its crest—New York is the eo: 
oiljohnnytown of all the world. In New York the oppt. 
tunities are greater, the stocks are larger, the prices a) 
highest and the eager spen | 
ers have been and are st. 
flocking there to throw thi’ 
money at whatever hits th 
fancy, from diamonds to dt! 
peries, from furs to furb| 
lows. Take a look in a 
jewelry store on a sunny afte 
noon, or in any fur store or | 
any of the high-priced gov’ 
shops or in any picture gi! 
lery or in any fashionable bo) 
shop or mil| 
nery establis | 
ment—an) 
where whe) 
the prices a/ 
high—and th’ 
; _ means ever) 
“~~ where—and e| 
‘pecially in ar' 
4, place that has! 
“stamp of exch 
siveness on it-| 
a place tha 
formerly wé 
patronized by tk 
very rich, who al) 
now not doing an) 
buying, and observ) 
what is going on. TI) 
newly rich are treac 
ing on one another 
toes to get up to th 
counters to spen| 
their money, and th| 
higher the prices ar 
the better they likei{ 
No tariff is too stee) 
for them. The mor 
a thing costs.the bet 
ter it is, from th 
viewpoint of thei 
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“ss profits and high wages, and the keener their 
xe for it. 
man I know runs a fur store in New York and not 
r ago he showed me a fur wrap for a woman that was 
‘pd at twenty-seven thousand dollars. It wasn’t a 
2 fur wrap. It was one of those smallish wraps that 
wwomen affect nowadays. “Why twenty-seven thou- 
sldollars?”’ asked. “ Why notthirty thousand dollars?”’ 
Well,” he said, ‘‘maybe it will be to-morrow or next 
4, I just put it on sale and twenty-seven 
wsand dollars hit me as a suitable price.” 

{t isn’t worth it,’’ I protested. 

Possibly,” he replied. “But I can get 
» much for it,so why not? Somebody will 
» it.” Next day I was walking up the 
pt with a friend from the West and 
<oke of this fur wrap and the exor- , 
int price of it. We stopped in the 
2 to have a look. | 

Too late,’’ said the fur man. ‘‘I 
/ it this morning to a woman who 
tarded an imitation-seal coat to wear 

way.” 

How much?” I asked. 

I took your tip,” he said, ‘‘and 
sked it up to twenty-nine thousand 
sars. She was glad to get it.” 
he husband of a little woman from 
,West came back to the hotel where 
,r were paying thirty-five dollars a 
, for a small suite, and glad to get 
vecause the New York hotels are 
smed to the doors with out-of- 
yners who are in New York to spend 
ir money, being dissatisfied with the 
wIlent spending facilities elsewhere 
+ desiring the superfacili- 
«New York affords—said 
voand came back to the 
el to find the wife of his 
om staring vacantly at 
iceiling and muttering to 
cielf. 

What is it, dear?”’ 
cisked. 

‘Four thousand dol- 
|,’ she said, laughing 
\terically. ‘‘Four 
jisand dollars.” 

What is four thou- 
v1 dollars?’ 

‘A hat—one hat— 
¢ thousand dollars.”’ 
‘Do you mean you 
ee spent four thou- 

id dollars for a hat?”’ 
(shouted. ‘‘Great 
evens !”” 

\No,” she said, ‘I 
in’t, but I had the 
Ince,” 


| Easy Marks 


HEN she told him 
that she had dropped 
)a hat shop and that 
t queenly personage 
) came forward lan- 
idly to inquire what 4 
iit she had to enter 


ise exclusive portals has a 


/s told that the visitor 

ived her pardon for disturbing her, but would 
| deign to show her a hat suited to her style of 
(uty? The queenly personage deigned. She showed her 
) with a diamond buckle on it and not much else. 

‘Chic little thing,” said the queenly personage. ‘‘Mod- 
sand becoming.” 

‘How much?” faltered the visitor. 

‘Only four thousand dollars.” 

ind the visitor fled because she couldn’t stand the shock 
teeing some really expensive ones. 

‘And I’ll bet some woman has bought that hat by this 
le,” said the wife. ‘The saleslady seemed to think it 
js absurdly cheap and commonplace.” 

The Southern woman, moved recently to New York, 
yated a street dress and went to a most proper place to 
(one. She found the place full of women on similar 
st. After a time a saleslady asked her what her excuse 
"3s for being there and why annoy her with her desires, 
; as it couldn’t be helped now did she desire an evening 
iss at eleven hundred dollars, or a mere frock at seven 
‘idred? She said she wanted to look at a simple little 
tet dress, accenting the simple part of it vigorously. 
le saleslady regarded her with a coldly contemptuous eye 
‘l presently came back with three or four dresses trailing 
er a regal arm. 


’ 


“Here is a simple little thing,’”’ she said with elaborate 
emphasis on the adjective—‘‘very simple.’’ And she held 
up a frock. 

“How much is it?”’ 

“Only four hundred dollars,” the saleslady replied in an 
injured tone, as if a lady of her position should not be com- 
pelled to handle such common things. 

“And here is another,’’ she continued. ‘‘This one is very 
simple also—very simple indeed.” 


‘My Restaurant Prices are So High Now That I Expect to 
be Arrested Almost Any Minute,’’ Said the Owner of a Big 
and Fashionable Place; “‘But Most of My Guests Act a Bit 
Sore and Disappointed Because They are Not Higher” 


“How much is that?’’ 

“Four hundred and twenty-five dollars.’ 

“But,” protested the Southern woman, “those prices 
are absurd. I have bought many frocks like those in this 
very place for a hundred dollars and a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars.” 

The saleslady laid the dresses across a chair, summoned 
a girl to take them back to their racks and lifted her chin 
haughtily. s 

‘The demand is greater than the supply at these prices,” 
she said. ‘‘We do not handle the cheaper grades.” 

And they are buying them at these prices and higher— 
buying them 4s fast as the stores can get them in. But do 
not think that because the ladies are flocking to the stores 
with their new money in their hands to get simple little 
frocks at four hundred dollars a throw and more complex 
ones at higher prices, as well as simple everything else at 


? 


corresponding setbacks to father’s excess profits, that the 
ladies have any monopoly on this sort of spending. Not 
at all. There are five tailors for men in New York who 
are set down as being the leaders. It isn’t so long ago 
that the top price for a business suit from any of these five 
was eighty-five dollars a suit, silk lined, with twenty dol- 
lars extra for a second pair of trousers, and for years before 
they tacked on the extra ten the standard price was 
seventy-five dollars. 

Now what? These five leading tailors, and probably 
many of the second flight, unblushingly ask one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars for a business suit and forty 
dollars more for an extra pair of trousers. Nor are they 
at all concerned over the wild protests of their former 
regular customers, because the hick-tailored boys and 

the New York side-street-tailored 
boys, all with new money, are crowd- 
ing in eager droves to pay a hundred 
and sixty dollars for a business suit, 
and heaven only knows how much for 
an evening suit or an overcoat, laying 
down the cash, because most of them 
are strangers and have no credit 
accounts established, for that label 
stitched in the neckband that testifies 
to the brush boy in the barber shops 
that the suit came from Needles 
& Sewem or Cuttem & Skinnem, 
formerly tailors to the Four Hun- 
dred but now tailors to the much- 
more-nourishing four mil- 
lions, who don’t give a hoot 
what the cost is so long as 
the label in the neck is 
right. Most of these new 
customers are wearing 
velours hats for the sole 
reason that the fashion- 
able hatters, after doub- 
ling and then tripling the 
prices of all their other 
hats, made a grand stab 
for thenew money with the 
velours and put them up to 
twenty-six, twenty-seven, 
thirty and thirty-five dol- 
lars each. The higher they 
are the quicker they go. 


Too Cheap 


See about hats 
formen: A man came 
x. into a hat store and said he 
wanted to buy a hat. He wasn’t 
especially well dressed, and the 
clerk after a search found some- 
thing that he thought might do. 
“Five dollars,” said the clerk, expecting 
to hear himself invited to go to the place 
ey described by the naughty word. 
as Instead the man asked: “‘ Haven’t you got 
, anything better than that?” 

The clerk walked to the rear of the store, 
fussed a minute with an empty box and came 
back with the identical hat. 

“Seven dollars,’ he said. 

“Ts that the best you have?” asked the 
bored customer, 

The clerk made another trip and came 
back with the same hat. 

“Ten dollars,’ he remarked, and ducked. 
The man said, ‘‘I’ll take it.”” And he did, and had great 
difficulty in finding a bill so small as a ten in his roll. 

Oh, they are everywhere, spending—spending—spend- 
ing! I saw father, mother and the two girls at a big New 
York hotel the other day. They had demanded and had 
taken a suite that cost father forty dollars a day and they 
were so unused to big hotels they carried down their own 
baggage when they left, just as they would at home. 

The hotel clerks say when they tell the newly moneyed 
guests that as a great favor they will let them have a single 
room and bath for ten dollars a day the come-back always 
is: ‘‘Haven’t you got anything better than that?”’ 

““My restaurant prices are so high now that I expect to 
be arrested almost any minute,’ said the owner of a big 
and fashionable place; ‘‘but most of my guests act a bit 
sore and disappointed because they are not higher.” 

““What’s the use?”’ asked the head man of a restaurant 
in the Forties. ‘‘I imposed on a man and two women to 
the scandalous extent of charging the man eight dollars 
for a rack of lamb. When the man paid the check he 
growled over the smallness of it, saying: ‘I thought this 
was a first-class place.’”’ 

When a man breaks out with money so he has an erup- 
tion instead of a mere rash he invariably confirms the 
diagnosis by starting to buy works of art. He goes in for 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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I: MUST have occurred to many an os- 


tracized young father the night his baby 
was born—‘“‘the night the little fellow 
arrived,” as father usually phrases it, or ac- 
cording to the young mother, “‘the time baby 
came,’’ mother being almost as sensitive and 
reserved as father about admitting point- 
blank that anything so hopelessly middle 
class and indelicate as a birth actu- 
ally happened in so respectable a 
family—it must, I say, have oc- 
curred to many a young father, 
once the excitement had died down 
sufficiently to permit the old bean 
to begin to function again, that at 
least some slight show of respect, if 
not real consideration, should be i 
accorded fathers on these momen- : i 
tous occasions. But, no—time out i 
of mind the embryo father has had ee 
no place to go, no pal to turn to | ee se 
throughout all the hours preceding, j 
during or immédiately following ae 
the first big yell. In bare hospital oe 
corridors or within his—in a manner 
of speaking—own turbulent house- 
hold, as the case may be, he is left 
to pace the floor or to stand wanly 
in some bleak background, suffer- 
ing—and gosh, how he suffers!— 
with not one sympathetic soul 
sufficiently interested in his plight 
to tell him even bad news. At best 
he gets an occasional blank stare or 
accusing glance of frank disfavor 
from all the whirl of hurrying, self- 
centered, white-clad humans mill- 
ing round him—a blurred maze, to 
father, of scurrying female people 
perpetually darting in and out of 
doors, especially the door of The 
Room, all of them always carrying 
some object of glass or white goods 
or china from some place to some 
other place, their lips firmly set, 
brows knitted efficiently and all of them seemingly 
bent upon clipping many seconds off the soft-shoe 
heel-and-toe indoor record, 
This studied and shameless disregard, actual con- 
tempt, of the absolutely essential male parent is 
a curious phenomenon that is visited for some 
inexplicable reason upon all fathers persistently through 
life from the A in anthropology to the Zin zoo. Whatis the 
first cry heard when the zoo lioness whelps or the dachs- 
hund brings forth a long line of German descendants at a 
single sitting? ‘Takeaway the father!” shrieks everybody. 
“He'll kill ’em!” 
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How Poor Elmer Made Good 


OSH! Thatis merely the feminine ego asserting itself in 

raucous sound. Consider the commuter, more espe- 
cially consider Madame and the Misses Commuter, when 
somebody named Olga covers the distance between the back- 
yard chicken coop and the breakfast table in eight seconds 
flat and yelps ecstatically that the setting Plymouth Rock 
ban a mother of an octette. Instantly stacks of wheat 
cakes begin to sag, pale and clammy and neglected, while 
the entire female-commuter entourage spills out the back 
door with napkins wigwagging, the whole onrush out- 
cackling the other, or feathered, hens, talking baby talk to 
the new little chicks and kicking up one terrifically affec- 
tionate fuss round the nest of old Mother Rock—a vener- 
able, disheveled, no-good fool hen that hasn’t done a 
darned thing except to loll at ease for unnumbered days on 
a freshly paved nest, eating all her meals in bed, lazily 
neglecting her person while whining and grunting in chick- 
enese the clucking equivalent of ‘‘Heaven pity us, it’s the 
woman who pays—and pays—and pays!” 

And are the new little lemon-white chicks, so far as any 
faint family resemblance goes, so much as distantly re- 
lated—even by marriage—to the dingy, darkly speckled, 
frowsy old mother hen? Or are they undeniably miniature 
editions of the creamy-white and dignified and patient father 
Dominique standing forsaken on one yellow leg in a far 
corner of the hen coop—scorned and alone and lonely? 
Does the feathered father, who originated the whole idea, 
receive any of the caresses or cracked corn showered upon 
a mother whose very maternity is apocryphal? Far be it! 
Just let the poor male outcast approach as close to the 
interesting event as the length of Olga’s broom and he 
won’t get anything but one goshawful wallop on the slats. 
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Again—to cite just another brief instance from my own 
personal experiences before proceeding to the higher order 
of humans—I brought home a pair of plump white rabbits 
to our baby about two weeks after the little fellow arrived 
at our Westchester County—New York—place; an estate, 
I might mention in passing, of four hundred and fifty-two 
acres that rolls from the shores of the Hudson upward over 
the hills and finally peters out in a stretch of comparatively 
worthless scrub-oak country, or thoroughly abandoned 
farm, ten acres of which I have recently leased at a 
nominal figure—being of no use to me—to a worthy young 
writing man who of late has been charmingly dragging his 
leasehold into print acre by acre, or an acre at a time, under 
his pen name of—if memory serves me aright—Irwin S. 
Cobb. A day after I had established our baby’s pair of 
rabbits in a hutch halfway up one of our mountains some 
distance back in the neglected hinterland country of our 
estate, or back in the general neighborhood of the little 
place temporarily occupied by my tenant, Mr. Cobb, one 


of my gamekeepers or kennel masters rode over my hills. 


and my valleys to the manor house to tell us that the best 
the little lady rabbit of the pair could do during her first 
twenty-four hours in her new home was a setting of seven 
little bunnies. f 

Now believe it or not, before I could call my people 
back fully half a dozen of our female servants were 
scrambling back over my hills and my dales, leaping pell- 
mell over my trout streams and playing hob generally with 
my tree nurseries and polo field and golf course, every 
Eve’s daughter of them screaming till my cliffs and my 
peaks and my far-flung valley lands were echoing and re- 
echoing their cruel cry, “Take Elmer away! He'll kill 
“em!’’—Elmer being the name we had given the not-quite- 
so-plump father rabbit. 

Only fancy a rabbit killing anything! Within the hour 


the misguided wife of one of my people living back near 
the Long Island Sound reaches of the estate was telephon-: 
ing to us at the manor house that “just in the nick of. 
time” she had dared to beard Elmer in his own den, had. 


fearlessly grabbed Elmer up in her apron and now had 


established the father rabbit in a temporary but strong 
Ong, 
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The Snip of a Young Sister Fairly Screams, “‘Oh, for Pittzsee’s Sake, Ed, Let Us 
Alone! Why Don’t You Go Miles Off Somewhere and Disizize!”” 
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hutch of his own far out near a high hedy 
which recently I had had planted to shut ¢ 
one of my outlying practice polo fields fro, 
the Cobb piggery. 
And be it recorded to the everlastir| 
honor and glory of all fathers fro) 
Elmer up and down, separated fro) 
his kind though the little father rabb 
was and wholly left to his own poor q) 
vices in his hutch far back in the sera; 
gly abandoned land near the spi. 
where the primeval little pocket lease 
from me by Mr. Cobb marks the hy. 
ginning of my waste land—back ther 
I repeat, in that poor country {}| 
glorious state of fatherhood for once a) 
serted its rights and holy prerogative, 
For the sun had not set that day befo) 
my tenant, Cobb—whom I had ep 
ployed by telephone at slight expen: 
to look after Elmer’s creature con 
forts—himself telephoned to us tha| 
Elmer, the father rabbit, had just give| 
birth to nine more bunnies—“‘An’ A| 
reckin’, squiah, suh, thet yo’-all betta | 
e’mission me, suh, to separate Blma| 
from his get, suh, b’foh he fohgets he’) 
a mothah an’ kills em all plum daid! | 
The Births of Fiction | 
if DID nothing of the kind. Instead 
jumped into my nearest touring ea| 
and raced through the gathering nigh 
far eastward across my estate until | 
reached the hedge that shuts off ou 
view of Mr. Cobb’s amusing little place 
And with only the rising moon for wit | 
ness I crawled reverently into Elmer’ | 
little makeshift boudoir and woke th. 
gifted little father up and gaye hin| 
three rousing cheers and unnumbere(| 
hearts of lettuce. } 
It was while I was motoring bad; 
westward across my estate by eas) 
stages through the night that musingh 
I remembered that it is only in illus 
trated fiction or the comic papers tha | 
one encounters those nurses whose firs: 
thought is to run eagerly out to wher’ 
the father is pacing the living roon| 
anxiously and tell him all. There she is—in the fiction 
illustrations—proudly running toward the young fathe'| 
with the new-born babe mounted superbly upon the ornati 
pillow the nurse carries, the minute-old baby’s wealth o| 
downy hair neatly parted and combed, its head erect and ¢ 
bright and beaming look in its little face that seems t 
say, “Well, well, well! So this is father!” One gathers—| 
in fiction—that the physician, the nurses and the youn 
mother’s relatives look upon the entire function as but ¢| 
prelude to that dramatic moment when each scrambles ti 
be the first to ery out in delirious excitement: “Here it is | 
Mr. Hooper; a great big nine-poundson! Congratulations! | 
But in real life? ; 
No! In the first place no newborn babe that I have! 
ever seen comes anyway near to measuring up in pulehri| 
tude with the kind of baby the fiction illustrator imagines | 
With the possible exception of our baby—and don’t jumy, 
at the silly notion that I am one of those idiotic parents 
who fancy their offspring some sort of vintage crop that. 
has nothing in common with the average, or off-season.| 
infant; I am not that kind of fool parent; I am the first tc 
assert, even when I have to stretch a point to do it, thal! 
our baby is just a healthy, regular-featured, bright little | 
average youngster, whose somewhat unusual physical and 
mental development—if such he has when compared with! 
other babies in our neighborhood—is the result rather ol} 
the-exceptional care and training lavished upon him than 
upon any remarkable congenital gifts—I say that with the| 
possible exception of our baby the brand-new infants I) 
have seen not only lack that plump, fair-skinned, silky) 
smoothness of the infant one sees delicately pictured on the 
colored covers of ladies’ journals and New Year’s calendars, 
they swing to another extreme that gives one the impres- 
sion that all babies are born in their fifty-second year. Our 
own baby, at least during its first few days of life, impressed 
me as having been born in its early forties. | 
No—as I was.saying when our child was thrust into the’ 
discussion—in real life no one maims anyone else in @| 
scramble to be the first to break the news to the suffering 
father. Midnight and the new baby have come, and nov 
the east is reddening again and a group of bloodless-faced 
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soled female relatives are yawning above their black 
~e and the uproar of the midnight hours has subsided 
equally nerve-racking “‘S-s-s-s-h” of hissings through 
ning finger tips at the slightest sound; and still the 
yg male father is not sure whether he is a father or 
caer or what. Only slowly and vaguely do they begin 
»member him. 

Wonder where Ed is?” someone finally mumbles, and 
‘eis absolutely no note of interest—pep—in the query. 

‘Dunno,” yawns another someone wearily—adding per- 
4; in that undercurrent of scorn with which only a 
nle relative near and dear to one’s wife can vitiate the 
san voice: “Taking a calm night’s sleep in his room, I 
se, just like there was nothing in the world going on.” 

Yeh—I s’pose.”’ ; 

ad that second ‘‘s’pose”’ is said in a way that proves 
Jusively that the speaker believes the compilers of the 
sl code did not go half far enough when they placed 
sep” between “Murder” and “Arson” in their list of 
jnies. 

And good riddance too,” the voice goes on. “If ever 
Je was a crazy excited chump uncaged it was Ed last 
at, just when everybody else was trying to be calm and 
fient. If I tripped over that big moon-faced calf once 
‘night I tripped a thousand times. And he drove the 
se simply wild. When she was at her very busiest what 
‘he do but call her out of The Room to blubber whether 
ouldn’t get her some milk or castor oil or several more 
ors. Honest, Lizzie, I could have killed him!”’ 


Old Ed Gets a Raw Deal 


, OW right there is where the wife’s relatives begin bra- 
| zenly to drag fiction into the real thing. Ed wasn’t a bit 
| that and wouldn’t be and didn’t. Ed being thoroughly 
sre of the fact that a man, even when suffering great 
-es like childbirth, is always a reasoning being and that 
‘nen are altogether ruled by their emotions, merely had 
-d to manage this whole affair systematically. What 
spened? Every time he had attempted to move help- 
iy some or all of the female in-laws cluttering up the 
le had put the rollers under him. And he had not slept, 
( was he sleeping while being accused of the crime. I 
iw where Ed was while they were saying he was asleep— 
ieast I know where he would have been back in the re- 
¢t good days of a better world. He would be round the 
‘aer at Gilligan’s place of business getting plastered; 
it’s where Ed would be in the days before busybodies 
van to regulate Ed’s private life. And if later in the day 
} came home again all rumpled and swaying like a lily 
(amed with dew I s’pose it would be all Ed’s fault. 

+ would not. They drove him to it. All he had asked 
t and last was the simple biological privilege of bringing 
th his own young in his own way. They would not so 
‘ch as let him begin. Before he had got a start at all he 
«ld not take a step in his own house without finding 
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This Bird is Supposed to be So Thoroughly Equipped That He Can Stalk Into My Own House and Tell Me— 
Father—to Step Away Back and Sit Down! 


some female relation of the ; 
prospective mother parked (% PS 
in his path, the whole ex- 4 a ge 
cited crew figura- 
tively flyinga banner 
brazenly inscribed: 
‘Keep your dis- 
tance, you poor 
male—this is our 
party!” 

It is putting it 
mildly to say that 
Ed received there- 
after even less at- 
tention from the 
wife’s folks than he . 
got on his marriage 
day; and on that 
first great occasion 
perhaps the only 
thought about Ed 
that had entered the 
combined intellec- 
tuals of the bride’s 
side of the house was 
a sudden andannoy- 
ing realization of the 
fact that some big 
awkward male per- 
son had galumphed 
his way right up to 
Winifred’s elbow and 
seemed determined to 
stand there all during 
the ceremony, just where 
his big lubbering hulk 
cut off a-lot of the bride 
from the view of everybody on his side of the chancel. 

And now on this second great occasion of Ed and Wini- 
fred’s young married life the best Ed gets is, “‘Get out!” 
Nevertheless for a time he doggedly hangs round the 
general neighborhood of The Room, waiting in hangdog 
fashion, being stepped on, buffeted, snarled at. But he puts 
up with it all very humbly, wistfully sticking to a fatuous 
belief that even the wife’s relatives in their own good time 
will calm down and admit that he is at least related to the 
newborn babe—perhaps merely related by marriage, but a 
relative. He does not mind it so much when they totally 
ignore his anxious inquiries during the greater climaxes as 
they scuttle past him, Ed excusing them on the ground that 
they, unlike himself, are overexcited. He entertains no 
bitterness when they bang the swinging door of the butler’s 
pantry into his facade and savagely shove him aside. But 
when the wife’s snip of a young sister turns on him fero- 
ciously at last and fairly screams, ‘‘Oh, for pitt-ee’s sake. 
Ed, let us alone! Why don’t you go miles off somewhere 
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In Some More Humane Households the Young Mother Also is Good Enough to Grant Him 
the Weekly Boon of Dropping All His Own Work and Other Affairs on the Nurse’s Day Out 


and di-i-i-e!”’ Well, as the soprano suggestion begins to 
sink into his troubled young soul he turns the idea round 
and round and gradually he begins to suspect that perhaps 
they are hinting that he is not wanted. And absently and 
at last he jams the doctor’s hat down over his duli-mica 
eyes and aimlessly wanders out into a gray world—the 
great grief that only injustice can inflict breaking his lonely 
heart—and wanders round the corner to Gilligan’s and 
gets stewed to the gills—ossified, spifflicated. i 
He used to in the better days. Now “they” have even 
closed Gilligan’s place of business to him. ‘“‘They” at last 
have gone the limit and have taken from him the last 
wonderful comfort and prerogative and inalienable right of 
all new fathers, the beautiful gift of becoming ori-eyed. I 
do not mean for an instant that the Ed I have in mind or 
any other good old Ed deliberately in the days now gone 
beyond recall wandered round to Gilligan’s with the idea of 
becoming sloshed. No; he went there merely because the 
purlieus of the curse of drink were the only places open to 
him, the one haven of sweetness and light and 
glowing content that called to his soul. Perhaps 
he did order a single shot. 


The Sympathy of the Bar 


IKELY as not he did not get plastered at all; 
merely took one good wallop at the black 
bottle in silence and then—there still being noth- 
ing else to do—took another, always silently, 
keeping his own counsel; and mayhap he took 
just one more when remembering that there 
still was no place to go except out or over 
to Schultz’s on the opposite corner; and 
then he may have been detained a bit 
longer by a bit of conversation—he might, 
I mean, have begun to yearn for compan- 
ionship and now that the worst was over 
have braved himself to remark shyly to the 
bartender: “‘Well, Hughie, I’m a father now. 
Yep! Coupla hours ago. Thanks, Hughie. 
Sure—everybody fine so far’s Iknow. Huh? 
Well, I’ll say it sounded like it was a boy, 
Hughie, but I couldn’t learn definitely from 
any of the raving maniacs round the house 
whether—just a final one, Hughie, before I 
go, and plain water on the side—{[ couldn’t 
learn definitely whether or not—what? 
No, no, no, Hughie; I ordered it and I’m going 
to pay for it. Well, of course, under the circum- 
stances, Hughie, I’ll drink this one with you to 
the little fellow, but you gotta have one now 
with me, Hughie. 

“There—I knew you’d be a good fellow, 
Hughie, under the circumstances. Haven’t I 
always said you’re a good fellow, Hughie, under 
all circumstances? I leave it to you, Hughie, as 
man to man. Am I right or am I wrong? I 
leave it to Jimmie there. Weren’t there cir- 
cumstances right here the other night, Jimmie, 
where I said right out that Hughie was a good 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Rivsiss and 

produces the 


following basic ma- 
terials: Iron, coal, 
copper, lead, nickel, 
gold, platinum, clay, 
limestone, petro- 
leum, lumber, cot- 
ton, linen, wool, 
hides, fats and 
grain. She isan ex- 
porter of linen but 
an importer of cot- 
ton, since the pro- 
duction in Turkes- 
tan does not cover 
her requirements. 
The minerals and 
metals lie in two 
areas principally— 
in South Russia and 
in the Urals. The 
mines were largely 
managed by foreign 
engineers. Before 
the war the country 
covered by importa- 
tion sixty per cent 
of the requirements 
in manufactured 
commodities. 
Though the needs of 
the peasants were 
simple, the very 
large number made 
the import trade a 
huge item in world commerce. The production of min- 
erals and metals has fallen greatly since the accession 
of the Bolshevists. This has been due to the loss of 
possession of South Russia and of the Urals and to 
the lowered efficiency in the operation of the other 
mines remaining. The relations of the fuels are dis- 
cussed in another paragraph. We are here concerned 
with the question of the relations of the available 
supplies of the raw materials, and with these we must 
include tin, rubber and cotton, for which the country 
always depended upon the outside world. 
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Unused Raw Materials 


HE ever-reiterated contention of the Bolshevist 

is that the breakdown of manufacturing in Russia, 
freely admitted officially, has been due to scarcity of 
raw materials, the result of blockade. The facts fail 
to support this contention. A certain degree of re- 
duction in manufacturing in Russia would have been 
the result of the blockade, but the palsy of manu- 
facturing that is now present has been due to deficien- 
cies resident in the Bolshevism of the country. In 
theory Bolshevism exalts production, in practice 
destroys it. 

The following factors are shown by study of data— 
in part neutral, in part official—to lie at the bottom 
of the collapse of industry: Strikes, low output of labor 
per hour, inefficiency in administration of plants, ineffi- 


ciency in transportation, scarcity of fuel, paucity of raw’ 


materials and confusion in distribution and marketing. 

Labor has been abundant in Russia during the last two 
years. Freed of the pressure of a huge military program, 
the government should have been able to improve condi- 
tions after the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. They had many 
indigenous raw materials and monopoly of the homie mar- 
ket and they had the advantage of many improvements 
that had been introduced during the war. Russia under 
the old methods would have occupied to-day a position of 
advantage in Europe had she had two years’ start of the 
other nations in reconstruction. 

The best metal fields of Russia were lost to the Bolshe- 
vists because they attempted to force their system upon 
South Russia and the Urals. For the loss of the southern 
and eastern fields they have only themselves to blame. 
But the fields remaining to them have not been efficiently 
worked and developed. The defects lie in poor organiza- 
tion and slacking workmen. The Allies had made heavy 
shipments into Russia during the first three years of the 
war. Some material went to Germany during the Ker- 
ensky régime and the period of Bolshevism up to the time 
of the German armistice, both openly and by smuggling. 
Despite all this, substantial stocks remained on hand. But 
the plants could not be kept open. On January 1, 1918, in 
673 plants in Petrograd were 277,000 workers; in April 
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Moscow Looking East. 
@ City of 32,000 Population in Southeastern Russia, 
Destroyed by Revolutionists 


Above —View of Syzran To-day, 


the number had fallen to 120,000. The steel workers have 
been reduced during the year from 240,000 to 47,000. 
The official program of metals for the first half of the 
year 1919 contemplated spending 3,130,000,000 rubles, and 
the product was estimated at only 2,860,000,000. Three- 
quarters of the metal industries of Moscow are closed. 

The statements of different apologists are not in har- 
mony. First we are told that scarcity of metals was due to 
combing of the country by Germans; then we are told that 
none were left under Kerensky. Asa matter of fact, Russia 
contained goodly supplies of raw materials and the Ger- 
mans have smuggled not a little out. Little has been used 
by Russian industries, and supplies remain for which no 
use is made in the present state of disorganization. 

The scheme of organization developed after the spon- 
taneous and automatic operation of manufacturing plants 
failed to materialize was rigid, autocratic and minute. 
Under the eighteen commissaries stands a State Economic 
Council. This makes the general programs. Under this 
council are the centers, or alliances, of the several trades— 
as the textile center. Under the center in each plant is the 
workers’ committee. 
overruled by the center it may be appealed to the eco- 
nomic council and to the commissary concerned. In this 
autocratic scheme each workman is a cog and his occupa- 
tion a forced labor in the name of the workmen’s state. 

The conditions of labor deserve particular mention. 
Strikes developed in the winter of 1917-18 and have 


If a plan of a workers’ committee is. 


continued more | 
less violently ey| 
since, The work! 
were expected | 
work for the go’ 
of the cause of eo), 
munism. Inste| 
they develop;| 
most extravaga | 
demands in Tespe 
to short hourg a)! 
high wages and | 
many Cases q| 
manded that the}, 
creases be retrog 
tive over the ty 
previous years, T)| 
authorities haye d 
veloped a grad 
scheme of punis | 
ment for strikin. 
The men were fiz 
told that the grea 
est crime of a work 
is sabotage again | 
the workers’ stat. 
Two wayswereop 
to them—the hon 
system in the nan! 
of altruism or foree| 
employment if the 
wished tolive! Go| 
tinued refusal {| 
work was followe| 
by degradation } 
scale of employ! 
ment, reduction |, 
rations, withdrawal of rations, execution after tri 
for inciting strike and shooting on sight if engage 
in strike. | 

Even when at work the output of the workers w: 
low. The reports in official papers and document 
contain innumerable mentions of the low spirit ¢ 
production; the slacking, loitering, the lack of sol 
darity; the poverty in creative spirit of the masse | 
These conditions held for manufacturing as well a| 
for mining. 


Government by Committee 


{ 
Witte nee of an industry was ofte | 
done against the judgment of the experts as | 
bait to the workers. The workers often proteste | 
against the programs of the centers, as was particu 
larly the case with the textile center. In one textil 
plant that had material and fuel the output from th | 
summer of 1917 to 1918 fell to 27 per cent, largely a 
the result of disagreement between center and work | 
ers. The leaders have latterly devised a scheme ¢ 
housework patterned after the house industry 0) 
Switzerland that, of course, cannot succeed on accoun 
of lack of intelligence. 

The best way of judging the productive output 0) 
the country is to estimate the output in industrie| 
whose raw materials are indigenous. Let us take wood. 
limestone and clay, which abound in Bolshevist Russia, 
The factories for the manufacture of cement have all closed 
The quarries and brickyards have mostly closed. The man) 
ufacture of lumber for building purposes has fallen to; 
small fraction of the normal. For these labor was avail 
able in unlimited numbers. 

The manufacture of matches—badly needed—is an illus | 
tration in point. In many parts of the country no matche'| 
are to be bought. A number of match factories had t 
close down because of lack of timber and a number of fac. 
tories had to close because they were stocked full 0. 
matches for which no distribution could be procured. The 
same was true of other commodities. A number of months! 
ago the government ordered a free issue of one box 0! 
matches to each person per year. | 

Far more important than scarcity of materials was inef-| 
ficiency in organization. The programs were made out by 
theorists; they were executed by councils of workmen) 
none of whom knew anything about quantity production, 
costs of production or forced output. The more trouble 
developed the larger became the councils. Depression of, 
production in manufacture is greatly aggravated by limi- 
tation of facilities in markets. Industries run by councils, 
means managers, engineers and organizers selected by. 
councils, Here appeared the worst faults of committee! 
government—worse than the selection of civil servants: 


by politicians. Men of efficiency cannot be selected by. 
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lot; the inefficient cannot be weeded out in that way. 
‘nly were the organizers usually theorists, they were 
ames grafters; not only were the councils usually 
ypetent, they were sometimes dishonest. 
s records of the official trade and governmental organs 
een filled with stories of reprehensible grafting and 
sion. Leather has been very scarce and three-fourths 
) leather wares are in illicit trading. The national 
s committee was shown to be riddled with graft and 
embers were imprisoned or shot. In recent months 
sads in official publications almost as much about 
tions of grafting Bolshevist officials as one used to 
About executions of counter-revolutionists. 
* hugeness of bureaucracy was a heavy burden. The 
‘nen’s councils were—in numbers—multiples of the 
-er of managers under normal conditions. These all 
io be paid. It has been common enough to have the 
.» from sales fall below wages and salaries of councils, 
ag nothing for upkeep and depreciation; not enough 
sto pay for the fuel and raw material, because labor 
‘a priority lien on the receipts. The accumulated 
ts were either charged -up to the original owners or 
ved by advan.cs from the Peoples’ Bank. 
fe more a plant was. operated, the deeper the debt. 
, nationalized plants have received from the govern- 
, four times the amount of their capital. In some 
1s the value of the products in the year has been below 
jr cent of the capital. In some plants the wages alone 
; been more than the sales value of the products. To 
slant during a certain period the government con- 
ted 96,000,000 rubles, 66,000,000 going for wages— 
“he product sold for 15,000,000 rubles. 
| discussions of industries that are to be read in the 
hevist organs runs the thought that an industry is like 
‘gle tool, to be laid down and taken up unchanged. 
fundamental error has had grave results for their 
ations. An industry is'a delicate piece of mechanism; 
almost a living thing; it has personality; it reacts to 
(mstances; it responds or balks. A. going industry 
‘ot be manhandled. In a certain sense an industry, 
2 the expression of the human forces in it, rises above 
\. We make the same mistake in this country. We 
‘c of worker and empluyee and assume that the in- 
iry is a constant. But every disturbance of organiza- 
. or worker injures the thing called industry, throws it 
of gait, and it may be difficult to get it back. 


When the Milkers Struck 


TE reaction of the thing called industry to the employer 
ind the worker was well illustrated in a recital overheard 
‘he writer in a coach on a train going from Halle to 
ysic last winter. In this overcrowded coach an old 
ant was dilating on the extravagant claims of farm 
lr. They would not do this or that; and how was the 
n to! continue to produce? “And yesterday,” he 
sinued, “‘the worst happened. You know I have 
inty-seven cows, beautiful creatures. At noon the 
kers came and said, ‘We strike.’ And they left.” 
sympathetic old lady asked, “‘ And what will you do?” 
What will I do?” he answered impatiently. ‘“‘That 
ot the ques- 
i—what Iwill 
cor what the 
in will do. 
at will the 
s do?” 
nefficient 
rk and head- 
| organization 
ye put Rus- 
in industries 
of gait and 
ly will not be 
‘ily led into 
ining order. 
ie results of 
ls partnership 
) inefficiencies 
3 done more 
iury to Rus- 
wn manufac- 
ve than scarci- 
2s of fuel, 
ansportation 
id coal. The 
sultshavebeen 
nost as bad in 
dustries with 
(limited raw 
faterials as in 
(ose with short- 
ces. If the Rus- 
ans had done 
» better with 
hported iron, 
‘pper, tin, rub- 
vt and cotton 
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than they did with cement,works and sawmills, conditions 
would have been little better with free importations. 

Under blockade the factories of the country had a 
monopoly in a land crying for commodities and willing to 
pay any price. Yet the opportunity could not be seized, 
even for the.goods for which the country possessed the raw 
materials. The Urals and Turkestan are back in Bolshevis- 
tic control, but this will do little good if their products are 
given such maladministration as has been exhibited with 
the other indigenous materials. 

When the Germans were short of raw materials, what 
did they do? They allocated what they had to essential 
industries. And for the rest they devised replacements 
and substitutions. 

Did the Russians do anything like that? Nothing! 
They did not have the physicists, chemists, engineers—or 
these would not work for the Bolshevists. Shortage of 
rubber in Germany was combated by new processes for 
reclamation of old rubber. Of the skill seen in Germany 
during ’16, 717 and ’18, nothing has been seen during the 
two years of Bolshevist Russia. Incompetence in opera- 
tion and workmanship, not blockade, has ruined Russian 
industry. 

The end results in terms of commodities can be approxi- 
mated. The Russia of prewar days imported sixty per cent 
of its manufactured goods. The evidence from soviet 
sources indicates that the present manufacture is some- 
where between a fourth and a third of domestic prewar 
output. That would make the amount of goods available 
to the people somewhere in the neighborhood of fifteen 
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per cent of the normal. This estimate corresponds well 
with the official figures of goods allocated. 

In the first nine months of Bolshevist rule some fifty- 
three thousand railway cars of allocated commodities were 
dispatched. This would correspond to not more than one- 
eighth of the normal needs. The later results have been 
still poorer. But as time passed more goods passed through 
illicit trading than during the period quoted. If we as- 
sume that as many goods have passed through illicit trad- 
ing as through the normal channels of governmental 
allocation and record. we reach the same figure of goods 
available—it cannot be stretched to more than twenty 
per cent of the normal. 

Distribution is easily disposed of. With agricultural 
production down to two-thirds of the normal or less, manu- 
factured goods available down to 20 per cent and transpor- 
tation reduced to one-quarter of the normal—probably less 
than that in efficiency—no distribution can possibly func- 
tion. When in addition one pictures the external manage- 
ment of all this by an untrained bureaucracy it does not 
surprise one that the people have gone back to primitive 
methods of distribution and that the bag-carriers stand 
for the most efficient thing in Russian life to-day. 


The Hopeless Railroad Situation 


OS eta in Russia is to-day in a most de- 
teriorated condition. During the régime of the Czar 
strenuous efforts were made to prevent breakdown in 
transport, aided greatly by experts supplied by the allies 
of Russia. Much railway equipment was lost to the Ger- 
mans in Poland. Against this must be placed the heavy 
shipments into Russia from the United Kingdom, Japan 
and the United States, though made difficult by the ab- 
normal gauge used in that country. 

When the revolution occurred in the spring of 1917 it 
found the shops of Russia well equipped with parts and 
materials. The great difficulty had been scarcity of labor 
and experts. During the régime of Kerensky the condi- 
tions in traffic were not maintained. On the accession of 
the Bolshevists they found the performance of transporta- 
tion by rail about 60 per cent of the normal. Under their 
management the service has declined progressively. Dur- 
ing the last year the scarcity of food has been largely due 
to lack of transport. In 1917, 64,000 versts of line were in 
operation; one year later this had fallen to 22,000. The 
average run per engine per day in 19 17 was fifty miles; in 
1918, thirty-five miles. Good judges of transportation in 
Russia estimate the present services at not more than 30 
per cent of the normal and this is in agreement with data 
from Bolshevist sources. But even this 30 per cent is not 
allocated to essentials in an efficient manner. There is 
little codperation between the commissary of roads and 
communications, the national council and the local 
councils. 

This has not been due to scarcity of labor. Since the 
demobilization of the army labor has been a drug on the 
market, unemployment a problem. But there has been 
unwillingness to work. Strikes have been frequent and 
prolonged—strikes of the men against their own manage- 
ment of the roads! It has not been due to lack of fuel. The 
problem of fuel 
will be discussed 
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by itself. Suf- 
fice it to state 
here that proper 
organization of 
the available 
supplies of coal 
and wood would 
have enabled the 
Bolshevists to 
have greatly im- 
proved the train 
service. 

The railways 
of Russia re- 
quired, accord- 
ing to the cli- 
matic condi- 
tions, from six to 
eight hundred 


thousand tons 
of coal per 
month. What 


little Argentina 
was able to ac- 
complish in the 
use of wood 
when coal be- 
came scarce Rus- 
sia has not been 
able to do. It 
has not been due 
to lack of loco- 
motivesandcars. 
(Continued on 
Page 69) 


Frog Pond in the Common; and when 

he spoke to Perry, Perry stopped to 
answer him. When P. D. Q. said he wanted 
to talk to Perry, Perry sug- 
gested that they find a 
bench and sit down. P. D. 
Q. shook his head and said 
a little unctuously: ‘‘Can’t 
stop—almost my dinner 
hour. I’m walking home 
for the sake of the exercise. 
Stroll along with me?” 

Perry laughed. 

“Walking home, are you? 
Why, yes, I’ll stroll along. 
Why don’t you ask me to 
dinner?”’ 

“Hardly,” said P. D. Q. 
“Wouldn’t look right, you 
understand—savor of col- 
lusion and all that. People 
would fancy I was trying to 
buy you off, you know.” 

“Tsay,” Perry suggested, 
“that near-Boston accent 
of yours must be a strain. 
You needn’t trouble to talk 
as you imagine I talk, so 
long as there’s no one here 
to hear but me.”’ 

P. D. Q. smiled. 

“Thanks,”’ he agreed. 
“Tt is an effort. However, 
it’s worth the effort and I 
find it interesting to prac- 
tice my manner of speech 
on you.” 

“You certainly are there 
with the old nerve, son,” 
Perry told him in reluctant 
admiration. “‘I hate to doit 
to you, but I’m going to give 
you an awful tumble. Mat- 
ter of fact, you’d save your- 
self trouble if you just slid 
out without any more fuss.” 

P. D. Q. laughed cheer- 
fully. 

““Hardly. I’m afraid 
you’ve not fully recon- 
noitered the situation yet. 
You’ll find I’m well en- 
trenched.”’ 

“T don’t see how you did 
it,’ Perry said. ‘Every 
little detail down cold. Sup- 
pose you had been asked the 
wrong questions to-day?” 

“It would hardly have been possible to trip me up, I 
imagine,” P. D. Q. told him. “I’ve made quite a study of 
your—past life. In fact, I probably know more about it 
than you do yourself.” 

“It’s none of my business, of course,”’ Perry drawled; 
“but I’m curious to know how you managed.”’ 

P. D. Q. waved a careless hand. They were crossing the 
bridge in the center of the Gardens, and turned to the 
right toward Beacon Street. 

“T’ve no objection to enlightening you,” he said. “It 
may serve to, discourage you, save you from wasting effort, 
My advice to you, you understand, is to get a job and earn 
a living and forget this—er—this crazy notion of yours; 
this obsession, I might say.”’ His voice had changed; his 
tones were ludicrously liké those of old Ammidown. 

Perry smiled in appreciation and remarked: “I take it 
you’re an actor.” 

“You may take it that I’m a little of everything,” 
P. D. Q. told him easily, and Perry laughed and suggested: 
“Everything includes fatheads, I suppose.” 

P. D. Q. nodded. 

“I’m proud of this particular exploit. Justly so, don’t 
you think?” 

“T can tell better—that is to say, I could tell better if T 
knew how you ever got the idea at all, It’s not a thing 
that a man would undertake offhand.” 

“Oh, that was mere chance,” said P. D. Q. frankly. “TI 
happened to be on Tremont Street the day I reached town 
and Miss Hoyt spoke to me, addressed me as ‘Perry.’ JI 
was interested, thought she would see her mistake very 
quickly and answered her. After that I was curious to 
see how long her illusion would persist. We lunched 
together.” 


P D. Q. overtook Perry just beyond the 
® 


“You've Got Plenty of the Old Nerve, Slim,’ She Told Him Approvingly. 
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to Make a Clean-Up and Get Out. I’m Nervous” 

Perry nodded. 

“T know—fifteenth of March.” 

“Exactly,” said P. D. Q. “We lunched together, dis- 
cussed your—my—our affairs, parted amicably after 
lunch. Naturally, I was amazed at this likeness that must 
exist between you and me. I thought there might be in 
this strange circumstance an opportunity for me.” 

“How did you know who I was?” 

“Miss Hoyt called me ‘Perry,’ the head waiter called 
me ‘Mr. Danton.’” 

“How did you know who she was?” 

P. D. Q. smiled. 

“By using my peculiar talents. I abstracted one of her 
cards from her hand bag.” 

“Pickpocket too, eh?” 

“A little of everything,” said P. D. Q. cheerfully. 
“You'll find it quite impossible to insult me, you under- 
stand.” 

“T’m interested,” Perry told him. “What next?” 

P. D. Q. took a cigarette from his case and offered the 
case to Perry. Perry declined the offer. P. D. Q. lighted 
his own cigarette and put the case back in his pocket. 

“T made a study of you,” he said. “I enlisted some 
assistance; I established some friends of mine in positions 
where they could pick up odds and ends of information. 
I got samples of your handwriting and devoted myself to 
mastering it. I watched you personally in order to pick 
up certain manncrisms and manners of speech—your 
habit, for instance, of running your fingers through your 
hair and other‘little things.” 

Perry exclaimed: ‘“You’ve a careful turn of mind—for a 
crook—but there are a few things you don’t know. I 
intend to spring them on you ina day or two. You’d best 
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make your clean-up and get out while the 
ting is good.” | 
“Oh, I’ve no intention of running aw) 
P. D. Q. told him. Perry stared at the "y 
incredulously, then as||| 
“Mean to say you’re g 
to undertake to go on} 
this indefinitely?” 

“Why not?” | 

Perry laughed, _ 

“Tt can’t be done—th , 
all. Pitcher that Foes 
often to the well —_» | 

P. D. Q. smiled, — 

“Where is the flaw in \ 

‘ defense?” he asked a) 
ably. ‘if you can poin 
out to me I'll agree to | 
part this night and not | 
turn.” 

“Servants will see goo : 
or later that you're | 
what you pretend to }) 

P. D. Q. shook his he, 

“Don’t count on tha’ 
he advised. “Arklayisg| 
ting old and short-sight | 
I’m going to retire h 
Mrs. Rumson sees y)| 
little of me—in the kite] | 
all the time. And Has) 
is, of course, my own maj’ 

“Your own man?” 

“Naturally. I put h. 
in there—after getting | 
of your other man—go t} 
he might gather a fund | 
information for me. Imig. 
say that he has been inya | 
able.” | 

“Good Lord!” Per| 
exclaimed thoughtful) 
“You did go into it fre| 
the ground up, didn’tyou 
P. D. Q. seemed flattere | 
“T tried to,” he agree, 
“And I.even went so {| 
as to test out my impi| 
sonation before that mem 
rable fifteenth of May, | 
called at the bank with | 
key to your vault th 
Hasket had made for n| 
from the original in yo. 
key purse. I instruete 
them as to certain chang 
in the signature which the 
should thereafter hono| 

This was before the fi, 

teenth, you understand. TI spent a few hours at tl’ 

Country Club one afternoon. I dropped in at your cu 

in town. I called at your house in your absence. Noor 


‘had the slightest doubt that I was you. I had two ¢ 


three business chats with Mr. Ammidown.” 

“He'll see through you sooner or later,” Perry told hin 
“Ammidown’s no man’s fool. Some little thing wi. 
come up.” ; 

“Perhaps,” P. D. Q. agreed. “However, I’m acquirin | 
a certain measure of good repute with the old man b, 
reason of my—er—industry and perseverance, Also, ¢’ 
course, the telephone girl in his office is one of my assist 
ants. Vastly helpful to me in the past, as she will n 
doubt continue to be in the future.” mt 

They were approaching Perry’s home. P. D. Q. market 
this and added: “I must leave you in a moment. Tv 
been glad of the opportunity to tell you some of thes 
things so that you may see the wisdom of abandoning you 
foolish illusion. I should dislike to ask your commitmen. 
to an institution for the feeble-minded.” ep 

“There’s one person you can’t fool,” said Perry half t 
himself. “TI’ll bank on that in the long run.” 

P. D. Q. laughed softly. 

“You mean no doubt Miss Hoyt,” he said. “Ah, there 
again you are overconfident. Katie, her personal maid, is 
Hasket’s wife and one of my allies, so that I am in close 
touch with Miss Hoyt’s thoughts and feelings.” There 
was a suggestion of a smirk in his bearing. ‘I think I may 
say that she, like Mr. Ammidown, is impressed by my 
industry. Of course we are not formally engaged.” Al 

As it happened, they came just then to the foot of 
Perry’s steps and P. D. Q. paused, turned his back to the’ 
steps and his face to Perry. 
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But I am very sure there will be no real obstacle when 
¢ime is right,’”’ he added. ‘‘A charming girl—Camilla.”’ 
srry had been simmering for some time. He was will- 
co give P. D. Q. credit for audacity and skill, but the 
.’s vanity angered him and his reference to Camilla 
ght the pot toa boil. Perry struck out. 

_ D. Q’s instinctive movement partially blocked 
»y’s left hook. The effort threw the impostor to one 
sin fair position to receive Perry’s right hand squarely 

he eye. The blow thrust him backward, his heels 

:ck the lower step and he sat down heavily, hugging 
oruised face. 

1 the stress of this moment some of his carefully ac- 
sed polish cracked and fell away. He snarled in a 
ering voice: “What the hell good does that do? % 
Teaches you to keep your tongue off Miss Hoyt,” said 
ry evenly. “Gives you a taste of what’s coming to you 
5u thrust yourself on her, and incidentally gives me a 
'edefinite satisfaction. I’ve amind to punch you again.” 
_D. Q. complained: “‘I’ll bet you’ve blacked my eye.”’ 
erry suddenly laughed. 

Then we’ll match up better than ever,” he said. “I’ve 
lack eye myself. After this we won’t even be able to 
sourselves apart.’”’ His voice suddenly hardened. 

Look out for yourself, you sneaking crook! I’m going 
‘mash you hard!’’ 

Go as far as you like!” P. D. Q. told him with some 
sure of the old bravado. 

‘erry said: “You bet I will!” And he strode away. 


XMIIT 


ERRY during the next three days saw neither P. D. Q. 
‘nor Ammidown nor Camilla. He made no move to see 
im. He went to his work on the Star, took his assign- 
‘ats and carried them through, did as well as any rea- 
‘ably intelligent young novice can be expected to doon a 
ly newspaper, enjoyed himself and gave all his spare 
se to thinking. He was enjoying his work, he liked the 
asant flurry and fuss of the office and the contact with 
ise incidents and events which go to make up a day’s 
vs. But at the same time he was quite definitely deter- 
ned to upset P. D. Q.’s apple cart. He was going to do 
going to make a thorough job of it. The only thing that 
ide him delay was that he had not yet found the lever 
th which to work. 

He felt that P. D. Q.’s very vanity had betrayed him; 
it P. D. Q. by telling the tale of his own exploit had put 
inself in Perry’s hands. He knew there must be some 


jak spot in the other’s armor; he knew there must be 
me flaw, some cranny. - 

“Chances are it’s as plain as the nose on my face,” he 
‘d Daly when they were discussing it one night, 
n’t see it—not yet. I will!” 


“but I 


Dogs Got Out of His Way and Barked Behind Him, 


Daly made suggestions, but they seemed to Perry to be 
clumsy and of doubtful value. He meant to be so well 
armed when next he struck that by no squirming could 
P. D. Q. escape him. He gave the other man as much 
credit for a genius of audacity as before, but at the same 
time he despised the chap. 

“‘T’d like to take another crack at him,” he told Daly. 
“‘Tt did me good.” 

““T saw him on the street to-day,’’ Daly told Perry one 
night. “‘He’s got a faint shiner where you hit him. No- 
body could tell the two of you apart now unless they saw 
you side by side.” 

“That’s all right too,” Perry laughed. “Every one will 
know us apart before I’m through.” ; 

“Power to your elbow!”’ Daly told him. ‘Call on me 
any time you need help. The boss still thinks you’re on 
the square, but the thing’s too dangerous. If you can get 
the goods on this other guy he’ll spring it.” 

“T’]] spring it myself when the time comes,” Perry 
promised, “‘right in P. D. Q.’s eye.” 

But though he was quite sure of what he meant to do, 
the manner of the doing still escaped him. And—he was 
beginning to worry over the thing, to take it even more 
seriously than it deserved. He lost some sleep. If it had 
not been for Jimmy Steel and the’ diversion he offered 
Perry would have begun to be conscious of the fact that he 
had nerves. 

He met Jimmy Steel on Washington Street, on the 
fourth day after his talk with P. D. Q. Jimmy was a 
classmate. Perry saw the other first, started to hail him, 
hesitated. He was beginning to dread these encounters 
with old friends who did not recognize him. 

But the next instant Jimmy saw him and shouted: 
“Perry, you old hound! Gol darn your face and eyes, 
how are you?” And he grabbed Perry by both hands and 
shook them. 

Perry grinned and said: “Hello, Jimmy.”’ And Jimmy 
wanted to know where Perry got the black eye and Perry 
said: “An oar hit me.”’ And Jimmy laughed aloud and 
said that was a new one. 

They had not been together thirty seconds before Steel 
demanded: “‘When are you going up to Hanover?” 

“Hanover?” Perry echoed, looking blank. Then re- 
membered: ‘By Gad, I forgot all about it!” he exclaimed. 
“Had other things on my mind.” 

“Forgot your tenth?” Jimmy echoed. He peered at 
Perry seriously. “Not off your nut, are you, old top? HY 

Perry laughed. 

“When are you going up?” he asked. 

“Midnight to-night.” 

“T’ll meet you at the train,’ Perry told him. And 
Jimmy said sure he would and they went off arm in arm 
to have lunch together. 


? 


Children Dodged From His Road 
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That afternoon Perry made arrangements with the 
Star to have three days off. 

“T’m curious to see if P. D. Q. will turn up there,” he 
explained. ‘‘That’s one reason I’m going. If he does I'll 
undertake to see that he gets the merry razz. I’ll be back 
Tuesday sure.” 

Rickard from beneath his weary eye shade bade Perry 
go ahead. Daly lent him twenty-five dollars. Perry 
joined Jimmy Steel and other merry souls on the night 
train north and by the time they got off at Hanover his 
twenty-five had tripled under skillful handling. 

Jimmy told him devoutly: ‘‘You bet a four flush just 
like you used to do.” 

“Have to recognize a hand when you get one,” Perry 
reminded him. 

Then they filed off—a shouting, singing line of them— 
across the bridge and up the hill toward the campus. 

What Perry did to the reunion festivities and what the 
reunion festivities did to him has very little to do with the 
matter in hand and may safely be ignored. Perry did 
seek out the class secretary. He had a reason. The secre- 
tary answered Perry’s question before Perry asked it. 

“Darn your hide,” he said, ‘I knew you’d come!”’ 

“Sure!” Perry agreed. “But it looked as if I couldn’t.” 

“T said when I got your letter that you’d never stick to 
it. That bull about being too busy didn’t go down with 
me at all, Perry, old top. I knew you too well.” 

So Perry knew that P. D. Q. had not dared to venture 
among these old friends—naturally enough. He did not 
blame the faker. A man had a right to be cautious. Just 
the same, Perry wished—but there was no particular 
good in wishing. : 

On the afternoon of his first day in Hanover Perry 
happened to drop in at the bank with Jimmy Steel. The 
teller was a new man since Perry’s time, but he seemed to 
know Jimmy and cashed his check without comment. 
At the same time he looked through the wicket and caught 
sight of Perry. 

If Perry had been looking toward the man he might 
have caught some warning in the sudden hardening of 
the teller’s eyes. The man studied Perry shrewdly. He 
watched Perry’s retreating back as Perry and Steel left 
the building. And ten minutes later a messenger from the 
bank arrived at the telegraph desk in the Inn with a 
méssage addressed to the Bankers’ Protective Association 
in Boston. The message was brief. Even if Perry had 
read it he would not have understood that it concerned 
him. 

At eleven o’clock next morning Perry happened to be 
passing the bank building. A man came out of the build- 
ing and touched his arm and said, ‘Excuse me, the cashier 
wants to see you for a moment inside.” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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the truth about her love for Steve O’Valley. 
The regrets were all on Steve’s side of the 
ledger. Contrary to customary procedure it was he 
who practiced nonchalance and indifference, and the 


Mee FAITHFUL felt no regrets at having told 


office force saw no whit of difference in the attitude of 


the president toward his private secretary or vice versa. 

Long ago the force had accepted the relationship of these 
two persons as strictly businesslike and their conception 
of Mary Faithful was tinged with awe and a bit of envy at 
her success. Tio imagine her desperately in love with her 
employer, working for and with him each day, and finally 
in extreme desperation telling the truth as brutally as 
women sometimes tell it to women over clandestine cups 
of tea, was furthest from their comprehension. 

Nor would they have thought it credible that Steve, 
married to his coveted fairy princess, should first become 
attached to Mary Faithful by friendship and then find 
that friendship replaced by a deep and never to be changed 
love. It was an impossible situation, they would have said. 

The morning following Beatrice’s parlor picnic and 
Mary’s hard-wrung confession Steve made it a point to be 
at his desk when Mary came in, despite the few hours’ 
sleep and the fact that Beatrice had willfully chosen to 
take breakfast with him in sulky 
tearful reproach. When Mary 
was taking off her hat and coat 
he came to the door of her office 
and made a formal little bow. 

He found himself more in love 
with her than the night previ- 
ous. There was something so 
pathetic and lonely about her, 
successful business woman that 
she was; the very fact of peo- 
ple’s not suspecting it, labeling 
her as self-sufficient and care- 
free, only emphasized this lone- 
liness now that he looked at her 
with a lover’s eyes. He realized 
that whereas he had had to win 
a fortune to marry the Gor- 
geous Girl it would be as neces- 
sary to lose a fortune to marry 
Mary—if such a thing were pos- 
sible; that she was a woman not 
easy to win, one who would find 
her happiness not in taking 
hastily accumulated wealth but 
in making a man by slow pro- 
cesses and honorable methods 
until he was fitted to obtain a 
fortune and enjoy it with her. 

“Good morning’”—wonder- 
ing if he looked confused—‘I 
wanted to say that I am on the 
country-club committee to wel- 
come English golfers, and I’ll be 
away this week off and on. 
And—and whenever you want 
me to I'll try to keep under 
cover for a bit. I think 
I do appreciate your telling me 
the truth last night more than 
anything else that has ever hap- 
pened to me; there was some- 
thing so stoically splendid about 
it—and I don’t want to abuse 
the confidence. Please don’t mind my just mentioning it, 
I'll promise not to do so again; and we'll go onas before. I 
was a cad to play about your fireplace—quite wrong—and 
you had to make me realize it. Do you know, I was half 
afraid you’d send in your resignation this morning? 
Women always do those things in books. Please say 
something and help a chap out.” 

Mary was at her desk opening mail with slow steady 
fingers. 

“T have my living and Luke’s living to make, and I could 
not resign unless you asked me to do so,” she told him. 
“T wondered whether or not you would feel it the thing for 
me todo. It isa unique situation,” she said in a slightly 
more animated tone—‘“not the situation but my calm 
betrayal of it. Usually my sort go along in silence and 
take our bursts of truthful rebellion on our mothers’ 
shoulders or in sanitariums. I really feel a great deal 
better now I have told you.” Her gray eyes were quite 
fearless in their honesty as she glanced up. ‘“‘I feel I can 
settle down in an even routine and be of more service to 
everyone.” 

“We'll be friends,” he urged impulsively. It seemed 
hard not to say foolish, loverish little things, try to make 
her believe in miracles, make wild and impossible rainbow 
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plans, precluding any Gorgeous Girls and 
newly remodeled Italian villas. i‘ 

“TI wanted to add a postscript,’’ she dent 
interrupted. “That’s only running true ve 
to form, isn’t it? Here it 
is: If you ever at any time, 
because you are emotional 
and in many ways untried, 
find yourself unhappy and 
at cross purposes, and try 
to lean on “a sentimental 
crutch which inclines in my 
direction—I shall leave this 
office just as they do in 
novels. And I shall not 
come back, Which they al- 
ways do in novels. This 
would deprive you of a good 
employee and myself of a 


“I Shall Not Buy the New Dinner Set I Had Halfway Ordered. 
Papa Can Give it to Me for My Birthday if He Wants To. Gifts 
Don’t Count, Do They, Stevuns?”’ 


good position and be foolish all round. You men are 
no different from us women; once a woman knows a 
man loves her she cannot quite hate him even if her heart 
is another’s. Instinctively she labels him as a rainy-~ 
day proposition and during some wild thunderstorm— 
well, idiotic things happen! Whereas if she never knew 
he cared she might go about finding a mild mission in 
life. A man is the same; and since I have trusted you 
with my secret and that secret happens to concern yourself 
the logical consequence is that you will never quite hate 
me, because I care. In some moods you might even try 
telling yourself that you cared too. Then I should not only 
leave your employ but I should stop caring.” ¥ 

She went on with the morning’s mail. Outside the office 
force were stirring. 

“Would you really?” he asked so soberly that Mary’s 
hands trembled and she blotted ink on her clean desk pad 
as she tried to make a memorandum. 

“Really. I never can bring myself to believe in warmed- 
over magic,” 
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“Then I shall never have any such moods.” 
He answered a phone call and there fell upon th 
office an atmosphere of strange peace which ha’ 
been missing for many months. | 
During the winter the rift betwee 
‘ Steve and Beatrice became noticeghj| 
: even to the Gorgeous Girl’s friends, ¢. 
ei Trudy’s infinite delight; and by the tim 
“i spring came it was an accepted thin, 
u that Steve’s share in the scheme , 
things was to write checks and Occup 
as little space as possible in the apart. 
ment, whereas Beatrice’s part in th 
scheme of things was to badger and na) 
at her husband eternally or be frigid): 
polite and civil, which was far harder ¢, 
endure than her temper. | 
The Gorgeous Girl’s endeavors to he| 
come an advanced woman, an intellectua | 
patroness and so on were amusing ani 
ineffectual. She soon found neithe 
pleasure nor satisfaction in any of he) 
near-lions. Nor did she succeed in mak. 
ing them roar. Whether it was a parlo) 
lecture on Did a Chinese Monk Visi}. 
America a Thousand Years before Go 
lumbus? or a_ baby party at whic 
Beatrice and Gay dressed as twins and. 
were wheeled about in a white pram by. 
Trudy, dressed as a French bonne—the 
reaction was one of depression and defeat, 
Though Beatrice still had her name 
printed on the reports of charity commit 
tees she no longer took what was termed 
an active part. She shrugged her shoul. 
ders carelessly and gave the reason that 
it was all so hopeless—and no fun atall, 
Inanimate things afforded the most 
satisfaction; at least she could buy an 
individual breakfast service costing a 
thousand dollars and have the item| 
recorded in all the fashion journals, with | 
her photograph; and she could have 
the most unique dinner favors and the 
smartest frocks, and they never disap- 
pointed her. | ql 
Besides, the Italian villa was to be fin- | 
ished shortly and that would necessitate | 
a new round of entertainments and minor | 
adjustments and no end of enviable’ 
publicity and comment. This diversion 
would take her through the late spring | 
and summer, and in the fall she fully 
intended to take up dress reform and 
become a feminist. She had an idea of f 
wearing nothing but draped. Grecian | 
robes—which could be made to look quite 
fetching if one had enough jewelry to 
punctuate the drapes—and of going in | 
for barefoot dancing on the lawn. Tt | 
would be more convenient if she could | 
persuade her father and aunt not to stay on | 
at the Villa Rosa, as it was to be called. And 
certainly it would have been more esthetic to | 
look across the street and see something 
besides another expensive and hopelessly me- 
diocre brick house which another rich man | 
somewhat after Constantine’s own heart had. 
built with pride and joy. She wished she had 
bought a site back from the town and created 
a real estate. The fact that she had not done | 
so made her miserable for over a week, during | 
which Gay consoled her in most flattering fashion, neglect | 
ing his own wife to do go. q 
Well, after the Villa Rosa—what then? Life seemed | 
very empty. With a certain natural Squareness of nature 
Beatrice was not the sort of woman to indulge in unwise 
affairs beyond a certain discreet point. She had never 
learned how to study, so she could not become a devotee of } 
some fascinating and exacting subject. Her really keen 
mind had merely skimmed through her studies. | 
Nor was she overly fond of children. As she told Trudy, — 
children were absorbing things and goodness knew if she | 
ever had any of her own she would have a wonderful | 
enough nursery and sun parlor with panels designed by 2 | 
child psychologist; there was everything in first impres- _ 
sions. ‘But take care of one of them? The actual responsi: | 
bility? Heavens, what a fate! She would engage a trained | 
baby nurse—and then drop in at the nursery for a few, | 
moments each day to see that everything was going well. _ 
~ Later, after the trying first years, she would be 1 
proud of her children. Besides, planning children’s clothes | 
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ya great deal of fun; and if she had a daughter she 
eld see that the daughter married properly. Whether 
-ot she was thinking of Steve, Trudy did not dare to 
| but she evidently was as she added that one might 
-er marry an impoverished nobleman and live in an 
osphere of culture and smart society than marry 
yeone who never attempted to be anything. 

child demanded of one intelligence up to a certain 
4t, and faithful service, but it did not require keen 
lect. A primitive knowledge of what their hurt or 
ger or plain temper cry meant, and a primitive tender 
sion of coping with whichever it might be, were all 

., young babies demanded; and hence the Gorgeous 
i, like all finely bred and thoroughly selfish women of 
,ay who are bent on psychological nursery panels, 
ssed to be tied down to the narrow routine of a nurse- 
A, as she called it. Love-gardening is the title old- 
ioned gentlewomen originated. 

hen Beatrice cited how care-free Jill Briggs was with 
-four children. Goodness knew that Jill was always 
nin hailing distance of the big time; and except for a 
. little illmesses and the fact that the oldest boy had died 
‘roup the children were a complete success and perfect 
‘ings, and Jill dressed them like old-style portraits. 
ides, Jill had tried out a new system of education on 
, oldest boy; he had been taught to develop his indi- 
ality to the highest possible degree. At eight, just 
ore the croup attack, though he did not know his alpha- 
- or how to tell time and had never been cuddled or 
‘xed to sleep with nursery jingles as soothing mental 
1, he could play quite a shrewd game of poker and drive 
ag roadster. Beatrice in talking over the child problem 
‘hn Trudy decided that if she ever had a son she too 
‘ld develop the poker shark in him rather than the ad- 
ser of Santa Claus and the student of Mother Goose. 

Of course Steve thinks a woman should drudge and 
ive over those crying mites as if the nation depended 
im it,” she concluded, “but I should never pay any 
fention to him. He said, in front of Jill, that he always 
: well acquainted with rich children, for he had passed 
imilar childhood—meaning that living in an orphan 
‘um and being brought up by a nursemaid were much 
| same thing. Quite lovely of him, wasn’t it?” 

[rudy could not suppress her giggle. 

‘T’m sure the children get on well enough. Just think, if 
‘1 had to plan all the meals and dress and undress them 
1 all the baths—ugh, I never could! And when Steve 
fins his eloquent stories about these nursemaids who 
lect children or dope them or do something dreadful I 
aply leave the room. He actually told Mrs. Ostrander 
it he saw her nurse slap her child across the face, and 
peeeded to add, ‘It is never fair to strike a child that 
iy. It breeds bad things in him. And he wasn’t doing 
iything ; it was just nurse’s 
ly for nerves.’ Of course 
2 Ostranders will never 
‘get it. Now, Mrs. Os- 
inder is a member of the 
thers’ council, and a dear. 
‘e just slaved over her 
‘ildren’s nursery and she 
ids all their books before 
2 allows the nurse to read 
fem aloud. I’m sure no 
ildren were ever brought 
' as scientifically; they 
ive a wonderful schedule. 
te told me she had never 

iid them except when they 
ere having their pictures 
lade — never!—and that 
(ying strengthens thelungs. 
( course Steve says we 
led our lap dogs when 
ley whine but close the 
vor on the baby when he 
‘ies it. So what can you 
) with such a person?” 
To which Trudy agreed. 
tudy agreed to anything 
eatrice might say until the 
lls for the villa were set- 
ed and the O’Valleys 
tablished in the gondola- 
idowed home. Trudy 
metimes pinched herself 
) realize that in such a 
1ort space of time she was 
ving in the Touraine apart- 
ent house and that her 
usband, whom she loathed 
Lore each day, had actually 
trambled into the position 
f being the best decorator 
h Hanover and was almost 
everishly busy splitting 
ommissions with New 
‘ork art dealers. 
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Sometimes Nature takes her own methods of revenge, 
and to Mark Constantine’s child she saw fit to send no son 
or daughter. Constantine never mentioned his hunger for 
grandchildren. He had a strange shyness about admitting 
the desire and the plans he had made for them. But when 
he saw the completion of this villa and realized the thou- 
sands of dollars squandered upon it and the impossible 
existence his daughter would lead living therein he went to 
his untouched plain room, looking out on sunken gardens, 
to try to figure out how this had all come about. 

He fumbled in mental chaos as to the meaning of all 
this nonsense and longed more than ever for a grandchild, 
someone who should be quite unspoiled and who would 
not approach him with light begrudged kisses and a re- 
quest for money. 

The formal Venetian ball which Beatrice gave to open 
her new home merely amused Steve, who had really 
dreaded it with the hysteria of a schoolgirl. He hated the 
whole scheme of the house and the man who was reaping 
arich harvest by engaging the army of persons who had done 
the work therein. He rejoiced openly at each delay on the 
part of the plumber, the tinsmith,the decorator; and openly 
gave a thanksgiving when the illustrated wall paper for the 
halls, which told the legend of Psyche and Cupid, had been 
sent to Davy Jones’ locker en route from Florence, Steve’s 
name for the Villa Rosa was the Fuller Gloom. 

But when they did move into the new-old home and 
Steve was led through each room of gammon and spinach, 
as he had faintly whispered to Mary Faithful, he found 
himself only amused. Now that he considered it it was a 
relief to know Beatrice had such a new and absorbing 
plaything to take up her time and keep her aloof from his 
personal affairs. He sought out his father-in-law in his 
plain room with its walnut set and stand of detective 
stories, and sat down in relief, though the two men honor- 
ably refrained from criticizing a certain person openly. 

At the ball Beatrice appeared in a wonderful black gown, 
so wonderful and expensive that its creator had given it a 
distinct titlk—The Plume. Steve did his duty as a hand- 
some figurehead, as someone called him; after which he 
was free to stroll in the gardens and smoke and wonder 
what manner of folks inhabited the stars. 

An inspection of the house had taken place with Bea- 
trice and Gay leading the procession, and Aunt Belle 
bringing up the rear. The ohs and ahs and exclamations 
of approval, resultant of fairy cocktails, rewarded Beatrice 
for her expenditure. When she brought them into her own 
apartment she stood back, while Gay lisped out the story 
of the greatest achievement and novelty of the entire 
house, watching the faces of her guests so as to catch the 
first expression of envy which should reveal itself. 

The novelty consisted in the set of bedroom furniture, 
which, though the rest of the house was. Italian, as Gay 
hastily explained, was of Chinese workmanship, carved 
and inlaid in intricate design—two dragons fighting over 
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pearls, with the various stages of the struggle represented 
on the bed legs, the bureau drawers, the easy-chair, the 
dressing table and so on. The set had been made for the 
Emperor of China, but when his private council inspected 
it it was found that one of the carved dragons on top of the 
four-poster bed had captured the pearl for which they 
had been fighting in sixty-seven or so other carvings. 
This signified bad luck for the emperor; misfortune and 
rebellion would be his lot if he slept in the bed. Though 
regretting the loss of the furniture the emperor felt the 
loss of his kingdom would be even greater, and the furni- 
ture was placed on the market. To Mrs. Stephen O’ Valley 
was awarded the ownership, as well as the privilege of 
writing the check that made the purchase possible. On 
the bed was a pillow of the material woven for emperors 
only, thrown in on account of the ill luck that would at- 
tend him who slept in the bed beneath the conquering 
dragon; and on a carved bone platter was an antique 
Maltese shawl which gave a rare note to the entire room. 

Steve, who had regarded the Emperor’s rejected furni- 
ture as a cross between a joke and an outrage, gave way to 
his feelings by pacing up and down the hall and capturing a 
tray of sandwiches being carried to the supper room. But 
Beatrice, after Gay’s speech, felt a rare joy—for every 
guest in the room hated her for having won the prize. 
What more could she ask by way of reward? 

When they were alone in the new-old home Steve felt it 
only decent to congratulate her. Somehow he had come to 
feel that keeping up sham courtesies made everything easier. 

“You have worked very hard, haven’t you?”’ he asked. 
“But you have wonderful results.” 

“Do you think so? Everyone hates me now, for there 
will never be a royal bedroom set on the market—when 
you think that Gay skirmished about and won it for me, 
it is quite remarkable. And it shows what Gay can do 
when he has a little encouragement. Alice Twill was 
almost eross-eyed and crying; her husband nipped the 
chateau idea in the bud. New York men are coming here 
to take photographs next week. I wish the garden was in 
better shape. They are going to run feature stories about 
tse Oh, Steve, do you think of any new place 
to go this summer?”’ 

“T thought we had just moved to Venice,” he said, 
still dazed at the amount of carved fire screens, tapestries, 
dim impractical candlelights and soft-eyed Madonnas 
which smiled at him on all sides. 

“T must have all the office force come and see this—it 
would be such a treat. And we can serve tea on the lawn.” 

“Do. They don’t often take time to go to museums.” 

Steve’s bad nature was getting the better of polite 
resolves. He was thinking of Mary as she would view the 
remains of a plain 
American house. 


(Continued on 
Page 113) 
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Business is Business 


UR reasons for electing men to office will not always 
stand analysis. Sentiment is usually the final argu- 
ment of the orator, and catchwords are often more potent 
than common sense with the voter. We start off, cheering, 
to pay our debt to Lafayette, without knowing just what 
it is. The real reason why we are on our way is a per- 
fectly good one, but something quite different. We elect a 
President with the slogan “A full dinner pail,” without 
stopping to inquire into the method of filling it or about 
the disposition of the surplus. Asked to give his reasons 
for preferring one candidate to another, the average man 
would be puzzled to answer or be properly ashamed when 
he saw his statement in the cold light of the morning after 
election. yi 

Candidates for the presidency are already beginning to 
canter forth and to salute the grand stand. The politicians 
have consulted the dope sheets and are backing the favor- 
ites on past performance and the hope that they will run 
true to form. The public is backing them for reasons that 
will mostly be found in the dream books. For instance, 
and without expressing any opinion at this time on the real 
qualifications of General Wood, the reason that we hear 
oftenest advanced for favoring him is that he was “the 
friend of Roosevelt.” 

It was an honor to have the friendship of Roosevelt, but 
many men of varying merit and for widely different reasons 
were so honored. The Presidency and both Houses of Con- 
gress could easily be filled with friends of Roosevelt, and 
there would be enough left over for the governorships and 
a few state legislatures. As a matter of fact the country 
once elected ‘‘the friend of Roosevelt” to the Presidency, 
and The Colonel himself was the first man to decide thata 


-mistake had been made. 


Hand-me-downs never fit. The mantle of one states- 
man cannot be passed on to another. Taft was not a 
perfect thirty-six and he quickly ordered his own clothes; 
and whatever criticism might be passed on their cut, the 
material was never shoddy. Wood has an extensive ward- 
robe of his own and he will have to wear it if he is elected. 

There is the same superficial jumping to conclusions and 
expression of opinions when the election of a business man 
is advocated. A large part of the public can think of 
business only in terms of ledgers, syndicate profits and 
special privilege; and of business men as meaning a dozen 
or so well-advertised and often self-advertised multimil- 
lionaires resident on Manhattan Island. 


These men are no more representative of the big, broad, 
constructive business of the country than is the book- 
keeper who has humped over the same set of ledgers for 
twenty years. Some of them are accidents of birth, some 
just plain accidents, some leeches, and some a fortunate 
combination of circumstances and other men’s brains, 
But to every one millionaire of this type, bothin Manhattan 
and elsewhere, there are a thousand who deserve what 
they get and got what they deserved for fine constructive 
work that has made the world a better and easier place in 
which to live. Some day we shall write of these men in 
terms of the work that they have done instead of the 
millions that they have made; of their offices and factories 
instead of their houses and hobbies. 

The deeds of the buccaneers of business are as immortal 
as those of Captain Kidd. From the day of publishing on 
papyrus it has been the lone pirate, and not the thou- 
sand honest mariners, who has engaged the pens of the 
writing men. 

We have been so busy first glorifying and then damning 
the speculator, first bowing before and then trying to 
smash the trust builder, that we have really come to 
believe that the sensations and yellow headlines of business 
are business. 

The genius of America is business; the real leaders in 
America are business men. The great doctor tends con- 
stantly to narrow his range, to specialize on some part of 
the body, and then to specialize on some part of that part; 
the great lawyer narrows his practice down to one branch 
of the law; the great teacher becomes constantly more 
absorbed in his one subject; but the great business man 
continually broadens the range of his interests and activi- 
ties, and finally becomes a world trader, with world-wide 
contacts. 

The real business of statesmanship is business, and we 
want statesmen who are informed and practical on their 
subject. Recently we have had the spectacle of a group of 
statesmen thinking of the future of the United States in 
terms of a corner grocery, and they are not grocers either. 
The American people stand on a middle ground between 
the internationalism of Wilson and the provincialism of 
the Republican Irreconcilables. 

We need men in office with the constructive-engineer 
type of mind—for rebuilding the world is a job of con- 
struction, a business job. Men of broad view, of dynamic 
power, of trained brain are scarce in every occupation, but 
they can be found in American business, as well as in the 
professions, if we look for them in the right place. 

Business is business, but do we really know what busi- 
ness is? Stand clear for a moment from the ledgers and 
the moneybags and look it over as the force that motivates 
and dominates the world; the power that penetrates and 
settles the wilderness; that mines, smelts and forges; that 
binds the earth with rails and circles it in ships; that feeds, 
clothes and houses the nations; that adventures, dares, 
gambles, hesitates, shrinks and plays safe. It hires the 
lawyer, pays the doctor and endows the professor. It 
inspires war and forces peace, yet the business man has 
been bluffed into believing that government is something 
sacred and apart, for which his lifelong training as a builder 
and an executive unfits him. He has half accepted the fic- 
tion that there must be one particular kind of knowledge, 
that is best obtained in a law office, for governmental 
business, and another for private business. 


Strange and hard that paradox true I give: 
Objects gross and the unseen soul are one. 


Walt Whitman was himself a paradox in that he was a > 


poet who understood the true significance and over- 
whelming dominance of business in the scheme of things. 

In our experience men in the professions and ‘out run 
about alike fundamentally—some bad, some fools, some 
not so foolish, a small number with the exceptional qualifi- 
cations necessary for leadership. Just why his traming 
in business unfits a business man for the biggest business 
job in the world needs explaining. We doubt, for instance, 
whether a professor could have made a better distribution 
of food geographically; whether a general could have 
overcome obstacles more forcefully; whether a trained 
diplomatist could have handled delicate situations more 
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tactfully; and whether a lawyer could have done the i 
with fewer entanglements than Hoover. 

Yet Herbert Hoover is just a plain American busin 
man, and there are more like him on the job. 


Eating Your Cake 


\ A JE AMERICANS appear to be in a fair way of Iai! 
our reputation for being an imaginative people, {| 
there is no surer means by which the imagination of a m)| 
or of a population can be tested than by noting the y,| 
they spend their money in seasons of unusual prosperit 
That lusty miner who advertised his affluence to an adm 
ing throng by ordering forty dollars’ worth of ham al 
eggs immortalized himself not by his vigorous play 
fancy but by his epic indorsement of our national dish, 
Primitive ways of spending easy money require 14 
imagination. They stand out like sore thumbs. Toppir 
the list come rich and abundant food; raiment whose ver 
material and texture proclaim its costliness; musical insty\| 
ments that heighten good spirits and make time pa i 
pleasantly. These have every right to be counted amor 
the good things of life, though they are luxuries that appe i 
as strongly to the clouted Hottentot, who is now buyir, 
gaudy thirty-dollar blankets, as to the steel worker wh| 
is drawing down one hundred dollars a week instead of h. 
old wage of forty. ! 
Imagination in expenditure may often be measured b- 
the remoteness of the benefits that are to be derived fro i 
it. If a workman in the rosy flush of pay day puts on I 
hundred dollars into a dozen silk shirts of the banjo ¢_ 
minstrel variety, he knows he will have those shirts und: i 
his arm at the end of the minute it takes to wrap then : 
In ten minutes he can have one of them on his back an | 
the advertisement of his prosperity will begin the instan ; 
he shows himself in public. 
Such a deal in shirts requires no vision; but to hay k 
parted with that hundred to make the first payment on) 
little plot of ground or to buy shares in a building and loa) 
association would have called for enough imagination t 
look years ahead, to visualize a house and lot all paid for 
to conceive some little investments that would prevent th | 
wolf from ever howling in that particular dooryard. Per 
haps in the long run such an imagination might be wortl 
having. 
What is true of the brotherhood of the banjo shirt like | 
wise applies to the Georgette sisterhood, though discussio1 
of it leads one’s steps over far more delicate ground, foi ] 
every normal human entitled to wear trousers has an in| 
born weakness for neat and shimmering ankles aboy(| 
gracefully shod feminine feet; and no self-respecting { 
feels that she owes any allegiance to the man-made 
of economics. But for all her fine independence those 
laws will get her if she doesn’t watch out. She sees noth 
humorous or even pathetic in -buying a three-hun dr 
dollar fur coat on the installment plan, though a m 
glance at the calendar would tell her that hot weather ¢ 
a change of fashion will overtake the idolized garment k 
before it is really hers. 4 
The benighted Hindu girl manages far better. Her li 
hoard of coppers goes to buy silver rupees which she pi 
ently hammers out into bangles, anklets and ea rin 
They are not only ornaments but quick assets and ti 
do not deteriorate in her possession like an overcostly 
wrap or a collection of silk stockings. If the style in arme| 
lets and bangles changes she gets out her little ha mmer 
and her jewelry changes with them. India is the land 
famines and Indian mint officials estimate the sufferi ng 
the population by the value of gold and silver orna me 
turned in for minting by the natives. | 
America will probably never have to face a famine, 
unless all history lies she will sooner or later have hi 
times. When that day comes it is to be hoped that th 
who are to-day buying silks and furs and other Dl sé 
perishables will have more hockable assets than a worn 
wardrobe. q 
Miss Georgette, who can no longer restrain her indi 
nation, here rises to put this poser: “Of course I don 
Save my money, but why should I? In another year 
two or three I shall probably marry; and as I am almost . 
Hd 
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a to have a husband to take care of me, why should 
«ry about the future? In the meantime, am I to 
rse that these pretty clothes which you have been 
ag me about”’—and here she complacently surveys 
1arming get-up—‘“‘will drive away beaux and pos- 
esusbands?”” 
) certainly hope not, Miss Georgette, but you should 
«that those who most admire your pretty furs are 
swho are most puzzled to decide how you could ever 
; them, and whether or not you would expect your 
husband to dress you as expensively as you dress 
pif. Furthermore, if you dressed more simply and if 
sxced out that you still own a Liberty Bond or a few 
+ in a building and loan association you would attract 
,yho admire thrift as much as good looks, and who 
-or evidences of it in the girls they intend to marry. 
sare the sort who become the good providers of the 
“s you sometime wish to marry. 
as Georgette is about to back-fire when she is inter- 
i by a male heckler who has been flicked on the raw: 
that about this imagination stuff? What better 
+; will money buy than swell clothes?” 
‘sre are plenty such, and among them are things that 
\ake life easier and pleasanter and more secure twenty 
srty years from now. Life insurance, straight or en- 
sent; houses and lots on the installment plan; books 
‘ead to knowledge of the jobs higher in the scale than 
Jown; vacations in woods and mountains; a good 
*; a bank account and sound investment. 
Nile the Garden of Eden was still in bloom some clear 
‘er laid down the rule that you cannot have your cake 
lsat it too. Eve had tried it on her apple. The 


4 went unchallenged until a smarter man rose up and 


invented interest. Then the old law had to be amended. 
You can‘have your cake and eat it too; you can even pass 
it on to your children’s children, provided always that you 
eat no more than one-fifteenth or one-twentieth of it each 
year. To that extent will it renew itself. 

The revised version of that ancient law is commended to 
overeasy spenders. 


Superspecialists 


OTHING revolutionary seems to have come out of 

the proposal made in London several months ago 
that the medical men of that metropolis organize to form 
a doctors’ union. On this side of the water the idea is not 
one that would appeal to the general practitioner; but 
specialists in many parts of the country, particularly in 
large cities, so arrange their work that they have what is 
virtually a medical and surgical specialists’ union. 

To illustrate: At least one American medical center has 
arrived at such a height of specialization that a group of 
local experts have divided the human throat into three 
sections, zones or spheres of influence. 

Specialization in medicine and surgery is merely one 
application of the useful principle of the division of labor. 
Suffering humanity owes an untold debt to the specialists; 
but it is none the less true that specialization has its limits, 
and beyond those limits lies the Land of Bunk. 


This Business of Boring 


je a poor auger that won’t bore both ways. 
When the stanch American workingman finds that 
imported mossy-chinned tinkers in his labor organizations 
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are boring from within he promptly reverses the process 
and bores from without into this alien inner body. That 
was what happened in a big shipbuilding company in Bal- 
timore when a few radicals among the employees began 
scattering their cerise circulars painting the charms of 
Russia’s industrial freedom. 

A Loyal Workers’ Group sprang into being spontane- 
ously, full-panoplied against the internal menace. Their 
strategy wassimple; at once defensive and offensive. They 
merely turned in to their foremen the names of the disease 
breeders, well known to themselves from months of asso- 
ciation; inscrutable perhaps to their employers. 

Agents of the Department of Justice arrested six. The 
company dismissed forty-five malcontents. The incon- 
siderable total—fifty-one in a plant of seven thousand 
satisfied workers. 

It’s the ripe old story of the single bad apple boring from 
the center of a barrel of wholesome fruit. Except that in 
this case the spread of putrefaction was halted almost at 
its inception. 

It should be significant to employers in general that the 
halt was effected in the first instance by the laborers them- 
selves. They must have been accustomed to fair, man-to- 
man dealing with their bosses in that plant. When they 
foresaw the danger for their employers they gave the alarm 
and spat out the germs. 

No highfaluting temporizing about class consciousness 
here. Mass consciousness, if you will—the sound sane 
consciousness of the great dependable mass of the Ameri- 
can people—employer and employee, producer and con- 
sumer, brain worker and brawn dealer—serried solidly 
against the insidious borers who seem so satisfied with 
having made Russia what she is to-day. 
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ik WAS the day the ex- ISvwy 


Kaiser came, a prisoner, od 

to London. Taxicabs had 
their lamps lit, though it was 
but the tea hour, and these 
pale spots of light crept 
through the slow scum of 
street traffic like phosphor- 
escent worms in some marsh 
pool. Everywhere the under- 
tone of water dripping—of 
water splashing and gurgling 
in gutters, under wheels, 
through eaves pipes. One of 
those London winter days 
the foreigner in the land calls 
hellish and the Britisher de- 
fensively characterizes as 
“bracing.” 

Suydenham Walk, a blind 
rabbit warren of shabby gen- 
tility buried somewhere in 
the wilderness between Hol- 
born and Euston—Suyden- 
ham Walk, from St. Sulpice’s 
to its last mean boarding 
house next the triangular bit 
of green called a park, shiv- 
ered in its stark ugliness and 
took the rain in its battered 
face. Three turnings to the 
right and one to the left from 
Nowhereis Suydenham Walk. 
Just the mossy dankness of 
St. Sulpice’s churchyard be- 
hind rusted iron palings, then 
a public house under the 
Hotel de Flandre, beyond 
seven houses all alike and all 
with the identical legend, 
“Rooms and Table Board,” 
displayed in the window to 
the left of the entrance— 
thisis all of Suydenham Walk. 
In favoring May onelilac bush 
in the graveyard throws out 
a faint flag of color and of 
nights permits frail ghosts of 
perfume to wander down the 
Walk. For the rest of the 
year—barring winter—the 
Walk is infinitely drab; in 
the months between fall and 
spring solstice it is a corridor 
to the Seventh Circle. 

Christopher Straight, 
mackintoshed and mufflered 
against the dampness, shabby 
hat down-tilted to shed the 
rain, turned into Suydenham 
Walk from the street tangle 
beyond the church and hur- 
ried to the second house from. 
the park inclosure. Christo- 
pher Straight was a third as- 
sistant secretary to somebody 
of importance in the Foreign 
Office—one of the innumer- 
able small cams in that lum- 
bering machine on Downing 
Street which helps the British 
Empire to “‘wangle” through a vicious world’s traps and 
gins. The kudos attaching to a position in Downing 
Street was so nearly the sum of reward for Straight’s 
labors that he was constrained to live at Mrs. Murfree’s 
on the Walk—bed and breakfast at twenty shillings the 
week, with afternoon tea if desired. 

Life was not idyllie for Christopher Straight. Thirty 
years lay behind him; also Cambridge, a commission with 
the King’s Own Lincolnshire Rifles and three years at the 
Front; and deep down beneath the unemotional surface of 
him some grim unerasable pictures of the agonies of men. 
But the steady-pacing optimism of the English pushed him 
along; he never forgot the mercy that had carried him 
through the Somme, Courtrai, the Hindenburg Switch 
with a whole skin—and his billet with the Foreign Office 
was right enough. 

Straight let himself into Mrs. Murfree’s, sniffed the home 
atmosphere of mingled kipper and musty carpets with sub- 
conscious recognition and by the light of the single gas jet 
burning behind a cracked red globe over the newel he 
groped a way upstairs. His room was on the third floor 
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Straight Let His Gaze Travel Indolently From the Other’s Slippered Feet to the Roach of Stiff White Hair 
Crowning His Brow —an Englishman’s Way of Expressing Disapproval 


back. As he was passing the round of the banister at the 
second floor he heard a sound of singing from the second 
back. The singing was in the German tongue. Straight 
recognized the old Lutheran hymn, Tower of My Strength. 
Once he himself had sung it as a boy in school at Munich. 

That would be Mr. Zweich, the Swiss gentleman, the 
Downing Street clerk noted with a flat smile—Mr. Zweich 
up to his old game of singing Lutheran hymns in the 
German. Swiss; quite so—Swiss! 

Straight struck his foot against a trunk in the dark and 
stumbled onto the banister. The Lutheran hymn abruptly 
stopped and in another instant the door of the second back 
opened. Mr. Zweich popped out his head with the me- 
chanical suddenness of a Nuremberg surprise toy. His 
mat of outstanding white whiskers continuing a heavy hair 
line from ears down and round a sharp-featured face com- 
pleted the illusion of a bogy man on a released spring. 

“Ah, Mister Straight it is! I thought it was the slavey 
with tea. Excuse.” 

Mr. Zweich ducked his head with a nervous bob of 
apology, but he did not withdraw it. 
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“Bad day, Mister Straig k 
most wretched day. If1) 
the snow would come inst | 
of this perpetual rain—hoy 
snow, Mister Straight.” | 

The second-back lod, 
seemed eager to drive a | 
versational wedge into | 
Englishman’s reserve, _| 
" “Quite so,” said Straig| 
and started to move on, 

Almost a wheedling n, 
entered Mr. Zweich’s y| 
essay: 

“You are wet, Misi! 
Straight—you are cold, a 
If now you will enter . 
room—a good glass of Gen/| 
to protect you from eok 
just a little glass, eh?” 

Christopher Straight { 
some faint stirring of sy 
pathy for this fellow lodge; 
Mrs. Murfree’s, this pitify| 
masquerading singer of ] 
theran hymns who called hi 
self a Swiss. To be sure, | 
stamp of the Teuton marl 
Mr. Zweich broadly as { 
curse of Cain. But this y 
the winter of 1920; Nove 
ber of the armistice was ¢| 
years gone and Christop]| 
Straight possessed no Ga| 
genius for preserved hate, || 
accepted Mr. Zweich’s in 
tation, even while unbendi| 
from his native aloofness | 
little. 

The Swiss gentleman’sti | 
room was a duplicate of || 
own—tawdry cheerlessne 
A penny-slot gas stove fill| 
it with odorous heat. Eve) 
thing in tumbled disarray | 
clothes, books, newspape 
the floor was carpeted wi 
newspapers. Straight not| 
a large Bible lying cpened 
a table, with steel-rimm 
spectacles carelessly aspra| 
across the lines of fine G| 
man type. The corners of|| 
mouth trembled when hise; | 
fell upon a tiny silk flag | 
the Swiss Federation stu | 
into the crack of the min | 
over the dressing table. | 

“Quite so!’’ was the Er| 
lishman’s unspoken co} 
ment. 

Mr. Zweich bustled abo 
his hospitality. Fromasm 
trunk he brought an earthe 
ware flask with a gaudy lal 
and two liqueur glass 
Straight noted their finen 
of cut crystal. These \ 
Zweich filled brimming wi 
the water-white liquet 
which smelled strongly 
anise. He presented one to Straight with an exaggerat 
air of formal ceremony. il 

“Tothe International Tribunal, Mister Straight,” Zwel 
gave the toast, ‘‘and may it vindicate outrage of justic 

“Eh—what?”? The Englishman was taken a little | 
guard. ‘I say, what about the International Tribut 
now?” i 

The Swiss gentleman was instantly voluble. His 
raced and Straight saw a flickering light in the othe i 

“But does not the former German emperor come tt! 
Tower to-day? Or do the papers lie—that is, are thep 
misinformed when they report to-day the battle eruls) 
Lion brings this man from Amsterdam to the Towe } 
he awaits trial? The Dutch, they withdraw objections, 
it not? Wilhelm is in London this day to face k 
cusers—so?”’ -. <! 

Straight standing a bit stiffly with his glass in hand)) 
his gaze travel indolently from the other’s slippere b 
the roach of stiff white hair crowning his brow—an 
man’s way of expressing disapproval. He thought h 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
a trembling run all through the tall slightly gaunt frame 
beneath the loosely girdled dressing gown. But Mr. 
Zweich’s eyes—undoubtedly they were queer. Over the 
tips of the thick mustache, which had a tendency to an 
upward tilt, the eyes were blazing excitement. 

“Really” —Straight set down his glass untasted— 
“Really now fe 

“But, my dear Mister Straight,” his host was quick to 
amend, one hand coming up in deprecation, “‘I—it is per- 
haps I have blundered? You English—I thought you feel 
as do we Swiss, as do all peoples, that this is a tremendous 
day when at last Wilhelm of Hohenzollern comes to the 
Tower. A prisoner, eh? Prisoner of the world? The 
world’s accusing eyes are upon him. He comes to the bar 
of the world’s judgment. Tremendous!” 

“TI know nothing about it,”’ Straight cut in shortly, and 
turned to leave the room. Mr. Zweich’s face showed deep 
hurt. 

“You will not haveyourschnappsthen, Mister Straight— 
if I withdraw the toast I offered? So! Best health to you, 
sir! Ah, you must go? I should appreciate a little visit not 
so short. I am a lonely man far from home, Mister 
Straight. Well then if 

The Swiss gentleman halted his visitor at the door. 

“Perhaps you bring with you a paper—an afternoon 
paper telling the news of theday. Itis so wet I dare not go 
out for one—ah, a thousand 
thanks! Now I may read.” 

As Straight looked back 
through the closing door he 
saw Mr. Zweich standing 
with feet wide apart and the 
Standard spread before his 
eyes. He was wolfing glut- 
tonously the black head- 
lines which said William 
Hohenzollern had passed 
through the Tower’s Trai- 
tor’s Gate. 

Straight noted, too, an 
odd circumstance: One of 
the hands spreading wide 
the paper was gloved. Yet 
the Swiss gentleman was in 
slippers and dressing gown. 

Mr. Zweich’s outburst over the com- 
ing of the ex-Kaiser to London a prisoner 
left no deep impression upon Straight. 
For one thing, he was not of the impres- 
sionable sort. That the white-headed 
lodger in the second back was a German flying Swiss 
colors left the Englishman cold. There were many 
such in London now; many more who didn’t even 
attempt flimsy disguise. This second winter after the 
armistice saw atrophy of wartime ravings against the 
Huns. All London’s air-raid scars had been oblit- 
erated and business was business. As for the forth- 
coming trial of the former war lord, in common with 
the majority of his nation Straight felt no special thrill 
of interest before the event. For a year and more the 
papers had been filled with arguments pro and con. Only 
the bitter-enders had supported Lloyd George in his de- 
termination to.nedeem his preélection pledge of 1918 and 
enforce to the letter that clause of the Versailles Treaty 
stipulating punishment for the Teuton offenders against 
the laws of humanity. If the Foreign Office clerk had any 
definite conviction whatever on the subject which had 
agitated Mr. Zweich beyond his proper Swiss calm it was 
that the imminent sitting of the International Tribunal in 
the hoary Westminster Hall would give the Gaiety a run 
as a rival attraction. That was about all. 

It must be recorded that Mr. Zweich was the mysterious 
lodger at Mrs. Murfree’s—mysterious, that is, to the esti- 
mable Mrs. Murfree, to Jerusha the slavey and to Miss 
Primpton, the manicurist who had the first parlor front, a 
gentleman friend and an Alaskan-sable coat. Every lodg- 
ing house on the Walk, for the matter of that, possessed its 
mysterious lodger. Hadn’t Scotland Yard men come to 
Miss Wormley’s at No. 214 the Walk and clapped ina vana 
lodger of hers who had kicked a woman to death in 
Hempstead and buried her body beneath the kitchen floor? 

If you asked Mrs. Murfree about her second back she’d 
say she just didn’t know; he paid on the nail every Saturday 
and was quietlike, except sometimes he sang hymn tunes, 
which rightly couldn’t be classed with ’urdy-gurdies and 
such as objectionable music. He might be some sort of a 
’Un—Mrs. Murfree couldn’t take oath to that, though she 
would swear he was a bit balmy, the wild eyes of him and 
all. He had all his meals in his room—for which he paid 
his two shills extra right enough. He read all the news- 
papers in the world—only times he left the house was to 
buy newspapers, and they lay five deep all over his floor. 

The testimony of Jerusha, the slavey, need hardly be 
accepted, because as Mrs. Murfree was wont to say the 
drab didn’t know much about anything. Once, however, 
Jerusha confided to her friend the barmaid at the Hotel 
de Flandre pub that one night shortly after the second 
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back arrived—he’d been at Mrs. Murfree’s a month when 
this narrative opens—she, Jerusha, had heard carryin’s on 
in the mysterious lodger’s room and quite naturally she’d 
keyholed him. There was that bally Switzer ’Un in his out- 
rageous dressing gown standing with one hand on the 
Good Book and a-wavin’ of the other whiles he made a 
speech to hisself in the mirror. Just like some big-wig 
barrister addressin’ of the court. 

He was some sort of a spy—that was Jerusha’s brandy- 
and-watered opinion of Mr. Zweich. He’d murder them 
all in their beds some night, the slavey always asserted 
after her third glass had probed the shell of her surface 
pereeptions and flicked her dormant imagination beneath. 

Miss Primpton of the first parlor, who enjoyed Mrs. 

Murfree’s confidence in return for the occasional loan of 
the Alaskan-sable coat—not to mention the official stand- 
ing of her gentleman friend, who was a deputy police 
inspector of Holborn borough—was free to say in reference 
to Mr. Zweich if she were maintaining a respectable lodg- 
ing house and any odd fish like that came to room with her 
she’d out him. Yes, Mrs. Murfree, out him before he 
brought disgrace on the house. Miss Primpton engaged 
not to tell her gentleman friend about the second back until 
she considered it her duty to the state to take steps. Of 
course the manicurist’s gentleman friend could have Mr. 
Zweich up in a jiffy if only she’d say the word. 
The morning after the papers announced the arrival of the 
exile of Amerongen at the Tower, filling two or more 
columns with description and incident according to the 
political complexions of their several owners, Mr. Zweich 
quit his room on Suydenham Walk and was absent all 
day. It was another day of dismal rain and cold. Chris- 
topher Straight, waiting in a bus queue on the Strand 
for transportation homeward, was surprised to see the 
gangling figure of Mr. Zweich in cape coat and 
floppy Alpine hat half fall down the breakneck 
steps of a bus up from the city and hurry 
over to take his place in the line wherein he 
himself was standing. Straight clambered to 
the roof of the Kingsway bus when it arrived, 
preferring the drizzle outside to the possible 
companionship of Mr. Zweich in the jammed 
interior. Hardly had he settled himself when 
a figure was catapulted into his lap with the 
sudden starting of the bus—Mr. Zweich. 

That instant of collision Straight noted 
something which recalled his observation of 
the evening before—the gloved 
hand Mr. Zweich instinctively 
threw out to catch the rail was 
abnormally small. It lay stiffly on 
the pipe rail rather than gripped it, 
as if a dummy hand attached to a 
severed arm. The instant Mr. 
Zweich recovered his balance the 
stiff hand was plunged out of sight 
in his raincoat pocket. 

“Why, Mister Straight, this is 
indeed a circumstance!’’ Mr. 
Zweich’s mumbled apology sprang 
to life with recognition and his 
volubility found full vent. “I had 
to risk the foul weather to-day to 
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do some business in the city. Ah, how wretched a ¢ 
to move about in this perpetual rain! If we had now | 
a little honest snow, that would be something.” ’ 

Straight shrank within himself. It was a frightful | 
to have this person chattering in his ear. More than t 
Christopher Straight had a keen distaste for being a p, 
to any conversation which was accented here and ther 
a Teutonic burr. Though Mr. Zweich’s English was y\. 
nigh perfect, a certain thickening of the aspirants was | 

exactly meet on a London bus top, particularly when | 
dressed in tones of familiarity to an ex-officer and F 
secretary of Downing Street. So Straight chose mi, 
syllables to fit every rising inflection in the other’s con , 
sational stream and wallowed in self-conscious agony. 

Mr. Zweich’s patter kept returning to his businesg 
to the city. When Straight persistently refused to drop; 
interrogative leader as to the cause or results of t; 
expedition Mr. Zweich’s absorption in the topic pus | 
him into volunteering information: 

“You see, Mister Straight, I have this day witnesse , 
marvelous exhibition of the sang-froid which is you E. 
lish. Incredible! 

“When I finish my business, which is on Throgmor | 
Street, I am not far distant from the Tower. So I gay, 
myself: ‘Zweich, we are so near we shall take the Opp. 
tunity to walk to that place and see the crowds t] 
assemble to gaze upon the place where the once mig] 
Wilhelm is prisoner.’ 

“T go through the rain to that Tower, Mister Straig 
The gates, of course, are shut; I may not enter, thoug| 
try. But what doI see? A great crowd gathered to Ic 
upon the mournful stones of that ancient dungeon wh) 
lies Wilhelm, called the arch criminal? People pushj 
and crowding against your lines of policemen to be n 
the scene of this tragedy? 

“No, Mister Straight! Nothing like that! Two dir 
women from your Whitechapel kennels selling worm-bitt 
apples; a longshoreman drunk and asleep against a brid 
over the moat; some carters having an argument whi! 
leads to blows. Positively that is all! Is that not extra 
dinary—beyond belief?” 

Straight turned a coldly indifferent gaze on Mr, Zwei 
He saw the same kindling eye and flushed face as of t 
evening before. The stiff white beard beaded with mo 
ture was atremble; nostrils below the sharp nose brid 
were widely dilated. The man seemed approaching a fit, 

“Explain this to me, Mister Straight,” he burst 0 
gustily. ‘‘Here’s a man whom tens of thousands of G; 
mans still reverence to the extent they would lay doy 
their lives for him; a man who once rocked the world wi 
his mailed fist humbled and brought to dust by yi 
English, and yet your people give him not so much atte 
tion as a caged bear in Regent’s Park Zoo. I say 
this 2 

“Oh, I say”—Straight’s voice was fresh from an i 
cave—‘“‘you’re forgetting, are you not, that you're 
Swiss?’ " 

The Englishman sunk his chin in the collar of his rai’| 
coat until his ears touched, thus indicating he had le 
the bus—had even quit the island so far as Mr. Zwei 
was concerned. The latter, caught in midflight, turned 
startled face to Straight. A swift flash of rage in his ey: 
was as swiftly smudged. rT 

“Pardon,” said Mr. Zweich, and was silent. 

Straight got off the bus at Russell Squa 
tramped the rest of the way to his lodgings. 
passed the second back on his groping way 
he heard the crooning of Tower of My Strength t 
the door. 

The Swiss gentleman had his dinner in his 1 
usual. 

While she was passing the plates to the bos 
the dining room Jerusha preserved an air of d 
tery and her features were graven into an E 
simulacrum of the Sphinx. Straight caught h 
more than once and was disturbed when he tho 
read in it deep personal significance. This busi 
having people break in on him was becoming p 
dreadful. First the. impossible Mr. Zweich 
Jerusha with her wireless of confidences in the 
She caught him on the stairs as he was going to his room 

“I sye, Mister Stryte, if I my myke so bold,” eam! 
the slavey’s hoarse whisper borne on the wings 0 
brandy and soda, “I sees you ridin’ a bus top thi. 
arternoon wiv the Switzer cove, Mister Swick. An 
you bein’ a big gun in the Foring Orfice, Mister Stryte. 
I syes to myself, I syes, ‘’E’s ’awkshawin’ of thi 
Switzer previous to givin’ of ’m in charge as a dynger 

ous spy,’ I syes. If you is that, Mister Stryte 

’ere’s eveydynce for you: This mornin’ when Iseti 
, _ the Switzer’s room to rights there’s ’undreds 0 
pypers all over the floor an’”—here almost nothing 
of Jerusha’s voice but the brandy remained— 
“every pyper’s clipped, Mister Stryte. ’E’s cut 
out everythin’ wot speaks of Kaiser Bill, ’e ’as. 
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“I Syes to Myself, I Syes, “"E’s "Awkshawin’ of the Switzer 


Previous to Givin’ of ’m in Charge asa Dyngerous Spy,’ I Syes"’ 


“What bally rot!” Straight snapped, and he 
continued on to his room. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The wonderful strength and toughness of Prodium | 
rubber, alone, would give to Republic Tires the 
qualities that make them last longer. z 


But, added to that slow, even wear—like the slow, 
even wear of steel—is the still longer life and service 
of the Staggard Tread. 


The design of the Staggard Tread is not accidental. 
It is scientific, both in principle and in application. 


It is calculated to, and does, reduce road-friction, 
and wear, to the minimum; and increase road-grip 
to the maximum. 


It is easy to see why. 


The studs are long and oval. Their rounded shape 
meets the road without resistance, and presents no 
sharp edges to grind down quickly. 


They are always headed in the direction of wheel 
travel, and hug the road as a well-dressed belt hugs 
its pulley. 


At the first suggestion of swerve or skid, the full 
length of three whole studs is at work, broadside- 
on, to oppose it. 


We do not believe it is possible to overestimate the 
actual extra value:of Republic longer life, or the 
very real extra protection of the Staggard Tread. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York 
Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-skid Tire —Republic Staggard Tread 


— | With StAGEARDp Studs | 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

I have said, I think, Christopher Straight possessed the 
minimum of imagination and rarely permitted what he 
had any play.. But this night as he sat in his room with the 
guttering of rain in the leads outside his dormer windows 
and tried to anchor his attention on Suetonius his fancy 
kept boring through the floor to the chamber below. 
Silence there. But the more Straight’s unused imagination 
slipped its leash the more surprising its tricks. In the midst 
of his mental reconstruction of the German as he had seen 
him that afternoon, wet and dowdy on the bus top, popped 
the picture of that shriveled hand in its tight glove which 
had shot out to rest for an instant on the pipe rail. A 
nerveless, useless thing of flesh and blood, clothed in leather, 
for a moment revealed, then quickly hidden. 

Why was it that shriveled hand seemed not so incon- 
gruous a part of this man calling himself Zweich as it 
would if possessed by another? How came it he could not 
account for the curious perception amounting almost to 
conviction that somewhere he had seen Zweich > 
and his withered hand before? 

“Rot!” Straight exclaimed, and took up his 
book again. 

But his own hand, holding the volume of the 
old Roman, was constantly shrinking to a yel- 
low suéde claw—nerveless, fixed, grotesquely 
cramped. He cursed Zweich and all his camou- 
flaged tribe. When he had switched off the 
light and was ironing out his mind for sleep a 
noise came from the second floor back 
for the first time that night—a hortatory 
voice rising and falling monotonously. 
Straight decided the queer fish beneath 
was reading from the Psalms. He visioned 
the roomer in the second back standing by 
his opened Bible, his outrageous dressing 
gown falling in scarecrow folds about 
skinny shanks and the gloved hand punc- 
tuating the psalmist’s rhapsodies with 
rippling gestures. 

Three days passed and Straight neither 
saw nor heard aught of the troublesome 
occupant of the chamber below him. The 
third night of this period of grace he was 
driven to take refuge in his room by the 
rain outside and the reception Miss Primp- 
ton was engineering in the second parlor 
in honor of Mrs. Murfree’s birthday. To 
his door came Mr. Zweich, knocking. 
Even Christopher Straight’s habited calm 
could not withstand the shock of the 
man’s aspect. 

Like some gray old muskrat fresh from 
his mill pond Mr. Zweich stood dripping 
runnels of water from every volunteer 
eaves-trough of his clothing. His face was blue-white 
with fatigue and cold and when he spoke it was with a 
voice thin and reedy from nascent bronchial distress: 

“Sir, excuse this intrusion. I must beg of you the 
charity of your stove. A crooked penny I have had the 
misfortune to put in the slot of my gas feeder and no gas 
comes. You see I am wet—a man of my years—and I 
suffer from the throat constant difficulty.” : 

Something of quiet dignity in the voice emphasized the 
appeal of his patent distress. Immediately Straight urged 
him to enter. With clumsy solicitude the Englishman 
helped Mr. Zweich divest himself of his dripping capé coat, 
drew the single armchair before the fire, poured out three 
fingers of precious prewar Scotch. Mr. Zweich accepted 
the chair and drank the liquor with the languor of complete 
exhaustion. 

Though conscious of a little sting of shame as he did it, 
Straight looked for the withered hand. It was carried 
completely concealed in the deep side pocket of the visitor’s 
jacket. 

The silence which followed the newcomer’s settling of 
himself before the dingy reflector of the gas stove would 
have been embarrassing to anyone but an Englishman. 
Straight poured himself a drink, lit his pipe and sat in the 
room’s second chair. He glanced incuriously at his visitor. 
The man’s head had fallen slightly forward, his chin resting 
on a somewhat vivid cravat which showed above the but- 
toned lapels of his jacket. His eyes were shut. He 
looked very old. 

After many minutes Mr. Zweich roused himself with an 
effort, looked over to Straight and a faint apologetic smile 
parted his beard. 

“T have walked and walked in the rain,’ hesighed. “It 
is not good for me—I am not accustomed.,”’ 

Straight removed his pipe from his lips 
bowed an unspoken “Quite so.” 

“T am a man who labors under a great trouble load,’ 
the other resumed, and his voice thickened and rasped 
with every minute. “SolIwalk. Three days now I walk— 
in the rain—the perpetual rain. To the Tower—to Black- 
friars—to London Bridge and so—the Tower once again. 
Always the Tower, Mister Straight. I am mad, you say? 
Perhaps a little. Who would not be?” 


ea 


and gravely 
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“Not at all—assure you,” Straight put in, feeling the 
situation demanded speech from him. “Lots of people 
walk—I mean to say, quite common thing to do—walk.” 

An eerie sense of impending dénouement was gripping 
him. The heat-drenched and tobacco-stale air seemed all 
astir with psychic forces of revelation battling to be freed. 
Why he should be sensible of this thing Straight did not 
know. His bally imagination cutting up again. 

In the big chair opposite sat an elderly German gen- 
tleman with quinsy and a deformed hand he preferred to 
conceal; no great promise of surprise from that source. 
And yet 

“You are a Christian gentleman, Herr Straight.’ Mr. 
Zweich’s speech came now only at cost of painful effort. 
The man was hurrying as if he knew his time was short. 
“Always I have considered all Englishmen Christians and 
gentlemen—except their rulers of the cabinet and Parlia- 
ment. I am to be ill—perhaps very ill. In all England 
not a friend. You perhaps i 

A spasm closed his throat and 
he half struggled to his feet in 
his fight for breath. Straight, 
knowing no other manner of aid, 
poured more whisky. Mr. Zweich 
found himself temporarily easier 
after the drink. He continued in 
a ragged whisper: 

“T lose my voice, you 
see. It may be God’s 
mercy I lose also my life. 
My doctors always have 
told me—there will be a 
last of these attacks. If 

the doctor you bring— 
a good doctor I shall pay 
well—if that doctor says 
at any time I shall die 
I pray you, Herr 
Straight—my cousin at 
Buckingham, your 
king—find a way to tell 
him—Wilhelm von 
Hohenzollern ae 

““Eh—what?”’ cried 
Straight. 

But Mr. Zweich lying 
limp in his chair waved 
his unpocketed hand 
toward his throat and 
smiled apologetically. 

Whatever impact the 
sick man’s last words 
had on the conscious- 
ness of Christopher 
Straight was for the time 
purely automatic, for 
the necessities of the mo- 
ment did not permit any 
analysis of the revela- 
tion. He gave Mr. 
Zweich an arm down to 
his own room, tinkered 
the faulty penny out of 
the gas-stove feed slot 
so that heat would 

k come to the morguelike 
chamber, and after he had seen the sufferer under the bed- 
clothes he tramped out into the sloppy darkness in search 
of a physician. It was near midnight when the doctor 
came to Suydenham Walk. He gave the speechless Mr. 

Zweich exactly that modicum of diagnosis and pre- 
scription due a second back on Suydenham Walk from a 
Bloomsbury Square physician who’d been dug out of a 
bridge game at his club, and pocketed a guinea, 

. “May be serious,” the grumpy man of pills vouchsafed 
as he wrote a prescription on his knee, “Perhaps only 
severe tonsilitis. Depends. If bad turn comes advise hos- 
pital. Old man—severe exposure—never can tell.”’ 

He cut his words bluntly and brutally as if his patient 
were bereft of hearing as well as speech. 

It was while he was ranging the wet vacancy of Holborn 
questing a night pharmacist’s bell that Straight began to 
ponder the mystery of the sick man, his startling revelation 
of identity. The Englishman went at the crux doggedly, 
albeit with a strange clamoring of the tongues of imagina- 
tion threatening to outcry reason. 

“Wilhelm von Hohenzollern!” 

Of course there was but one man in the world answering 
to that name and all the world knew this one was come to 
the Tower to await summons to the bar of the International 
Tribunal the coming fortnight. Safe and snug in London’s 
Tower was the William Hohenzollern whom governments 
and people held accountable for the world’s travail. Yet 
a German posing under Swiss colors and living at Mrs. 
Murfree’s a full month before the cruiser Lion brings the 
fallen ex-Kaiser from Holland—a Gérman who fears death 
struggles with a closing larynx to whisper a message for his 
“cousin at Buckingham”’—for the King! 


— 


Straight’s Roving Eyes Picked 

Out the Spare White:Headed 

Figure of a Man Sitting a Lites 

tle Apart and to the Right of 
the Judges’ Dais 
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“Rubbish! Simply off his dot—like all the Germar, 

Straight snarled this denial of imaginings at a cat t] 
was slinking across a zone of lighted pavement. The 
hurried with a dot-and-carry pace. Straight noted it) 
on three legs skippingly. One forepaw was carried 3 
and useless like a withered hand. ; 

In a calcium flash of interpretation came the picture’ 
a stiff gloved hand he had seen one afternoon on the a 
top—thrown out to steady its possessor, then instan 
concealed. He had pummeled his brain to answer w 
a deformed hand belonging to a man calling hims 
Zweich was some illusory mark of identification, Nowt 
sloppy and light-streaked Holborn pavement became 
cinema’s silver screen and upon it were projected pict; 
after picture—a Kaiser in the uniform of a field mars} 
and with a half-concealed hand propped upon a marsha 
baton; a Kaiser in the guise of an admiral with the sham 
hand playing about a sword hilt; a Kaiser in mufti 
a shooting box and tipping up his fowling piece with | 
single sound hand. Ever the stigma of the withered hay 

“By George!”’ 

Christopher Straight surrendered himself completely 
the logic of deduction, even if his doing so outraged all | 
British convictions of the regularity of things as th 
appear. With his surrender came flooding contributo 
evidence: Mr. Zweich’s strange excitement over the cor 
ing of the distinguished prisoner to the Tower; a “prison 
of the world” was the phrase he’d used. Mr. Zweich 
outburst against the lethargy of the mob which had n 
dignified the supposed ex-Kaiser’s arrival by so much | 
a complimentary gathering outside the Tower. Tho 
wanderings in the rain, self-confessed, which alwa: 
brought Mr. Zweich back to the place of his proxied inca 
ceration. Finally, his confession of identity of an hoy 
back, wherein kinship with Britain’s king was urged on t] 
morbid predicate of a deathbed scene. : 

Egotism—the consuming egotism of William ° 
zollern, which demanded first place in the wo 
even after cowardice had found a dupe to play t] 
prit before the world’s judgment seat. Blind 
envious already of the burden of infamy shifted 
other’s shoulders, craving the spotlight of martyrd 
though fearful of its substance. Indeed by all 
tale writ by psychology the sick man at Mrs. L 
was William Hohenzollern and functioning to form, 

“Extraordinary !” ¥ 

Straight summed the whole unbelievable situati 
a word. He was conscious immediately of some 
duty to the state his exclusive knowledge impos 
him. But his immediate duty, he reflected witl 
smile, was to return to Mrs. Murfree’s with three 
worth of cough medicine for the late Emperor of a 

It was one in the morning when he let himself in g 
Suydenham Walk house. Lights still burned in the 
parlor, where the landlady’s birthday party had b 
progress, but a clamor of voices from the floor ab 
cated the festivities had been moved. Jerusha » 
headlong down from the second-floor landing 
Straight, ascending, with a torrent of news: 

““E’s ’opped the ’ouse, Mister Stryte, just lik 
right along ’e would. Lud’s mercy ’e didn’t murd 
in our beds afore ’e went, ’im bein’ the wicious 
wot’eare. An’ ]——” Be 

“What’salltherow?” Straight growled. “ Who’s hoppe 
the house?” . 

“W’y that Switzer— Mister Swick. Orf in a four-wheele | 
not an arf ’our ago—a ’oppin’ of ’is rent, but leavin’ ‘i 
trunk behind, which Miss Primpton’s inspector friend’: 
goin’ through wiv this minute.” 

Straight took the remaining steps in a bound and enterec 
the second floor back. There the birthday party wa‘ 
reveling in the dissection of a mystery. With suppressec 
coos and gurgles of thrilled nerves a half dozen womer 
formed a knot about an opened trunk in the middle of the 
floor while a red-faced man burrowed into it with official 
zeal. ; 

“What’s this? What’s this now?” rumbled a male 
voice, and Miss Primpton’s gentleman friend from the 
Holborn police office sat back on his heels and pawed open 
a leather-bound portfolio, A score of photographs slid 
into his lap. 

“A-ha!” he boomed. “’Ere we're gettin’ warm.” 

Straight, looking over the ring of shoulders, saw the 
photographs held fanned out like a bridge hand in the dep- 
uty inspector’s fist. The Kaiser on horseback; the Kaiser 
taking the salute of a goose-stepping battalion of Guards; 
the Kaiser on his yacht, in coronation robes, in every 
conceivable uniform—these the subjects of the vanished 
Mr. Zweich’s collection. 4 

“Now if I only ’ad that good old Defense of the Realm 
Act be’ind me I could seize this evidence,” the deputy 
inspector gloomed disappointedly. ‘But that’s all orf 
now, an’ more’s the pity. My advice to you, Mrs. Mur-) 
free, is just ’old on to this trunk an’ contents. This Un 
will be ’ungerin’ for these pictures of his dear lord and. 
master, an’ whatever sent him chevyin’ orf at midnight,| 
e’ll come sneakin’ back ’ere arskin’ for’is belongings. Then) 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


Driving the 
Styleplus lesson home! 


Styleplus are famous from coast to coast. 


Famous for style. Famous for quality. Fa- 
mous for medium prices. 


For years Styleplus have given men the 
chance to economize on stylish clothes. 


Then came the big war, with its aftermath 
of high prices. 


Men who didn’t know Styleplus before 
have turned to them because they offer known 
quality at prices they know are reasonable. 


For a medium price, printed on the sleeve 
ticket, they get Styleplus widely known trade- 
marked, all-wool clothes, correct in style, splen- 
didly tailored and guaranteed durable. 


Styleplus stores are open every day. 
Save where the saving is sure. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most 
cities and towns. Write for name of local dealer. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


Styleplus 
“Clothes. 
$40-#45-%50 -#55- 


And a limited assortment at $35 


< ase” 
‘Trade Mark 
Registered 


Copyright 1920 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 
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her real name being New England 

and quite impossible from the @ 
press-agent’s point of view—Almira Steb- 
bins, pronounced of course Almiry. The 
gods must have chuckled at her christen- 
ing, for she was a fairylike being and she 
grew into a beauty with a flame in her 
eyes. 

But Stebbins was a noted name in that 
section of New England. Greenfields and 
all the little towns about are peppered 
with the name of 
Stebbins. It is one 
of the names you see 
oftenest on bronze 
tablets or granite 
headstones along 
the Boston Post 
Road. I myself have 
often read such epi- 
taphs as this: = 


| ER stage name was Leslie Lawrence, 


This marks the 
spot where Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel Stebbins 
routed twenty In- 
dians who attacked 
them while they were 
plowing this field. 


Or: 


Here stood the house built for the 
Reverend Samuel Stebbins, who was 
killed by the Indians while helping 
to defend this stockade. 


No wonder the Stebbinses have 
more iron in their blood than humor 
intheirsouls. Of this stern-purposed 
stock Leslie was born and christened 
Almiry. At six she was orphaned 
and left to the strictly conscientious care of Uncle Eleazor 
and his spinster daughter, Cousin Mattie Stebbins. Uncle 
Eleazor was known throughout the district for his probity 
and uncompromising uprightness. Cousin Mattie was a 
power in the church. She was a flat-breasted woman who 
wore elastic-sided shoes to the end of her days and a small 
tight bunch of red marigolds in her summer bonnets. She 
loved Leslie as much as her conscience would allow her to, 
and she was fiercely determined that the child should grow 
up good—good in Cousin Mattie’s own way. 

By the time Leslie was twelve Uncle Eleazor and Cousin 
Mattie had her life mapped out for her. She should teach 
school until she was about twenty-one, and then she should 
marry some well-thought-of, forehanded member of the 
clan, 

But on a top shelf of Uncle Eleazor’s library was a grain 
of dynamite in the form of a yellowed volume of old plays. 
Eleazor did not even know it was there; but Leslie, rum- 
maging on a rainy afternoon, went straight to it as her 
natural food. Some instinct told her to take it to the attic 
along with a Baldwin apple and a handful of cookies. 
Two hours later she came down to supper with a queer, 
sleep-walking expression in her eyes. Over her glass dish 
of raspberry sauce she exploded the grain of dynamite. 

“T’ve been thinking it over, Cousin Mattie,” she said 
dreamily, “and I’ve decided I don’t want to be a school- 
teacher. I am going to be an actress,” 

They stared at her as if she had said she meant to be an 
anarchist or a longshoreman. 
they searched the family tree on both sides to see if they 
could spy out the rotten branch that had handed down 
this perverted fruit. The plays were safely hidden in the 
attic and the only source of contamination they could dis- 
cover was the habit of speaking pieces every Friday after- 
noon at school. Leslie’s little nose sniffed at this, for 
strangely enough she had never been particularly good at 
speaking pieces. But as she proved obdurate and insisted 
that she had spoken seriously when she said she was going 
to be an actress she was given long seams to sew and kept 
out of school on Friday afternoons. She never again said 
in that house that she wanted to be an actress. 

But in her soul strange and fantastic things took place. 
In the attic she discovered a secret door to another world. 
After a while she did not need the book of plays to open 
this door. An old lace curtain for a veil, a bit of pasteboard 
for a crown, and she was off in a land the like of which 
Cousin Mattie would have thought herself insane if she 
had imagined. 

Of course this was a passing phase. By the time she was 
fifteen she had ceased to make gestures in the attic, but the 
gestures went.on in her mind. She knew quite clearly and 
sanely that she was going to be an’ actress. She was as 


Grace Sartwell 
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Some Instinct Told Her to Take it 
to the Attic Along With a Baldwin 
Apple and a Handful of Cookies 


During the next few days - 


LESLIE L. 


fond of Uncle Eleazor and Cousin Mattie 
as they would allow her to be, but deep 
underneath this affection, deep under- 
neath every inherited habit, was a 
hunger and a prescience. She was only 
waiting for something—she did not know what—to release 
her from Greenfields. Every day of her life was a semi- 
conscious preparation for that miraculous moment. It 
sounds abnormal, but in reality she was like the other 
“healthy young girls with whom she walked arm in arm 
under the elms of the town. The only difference was that 
Leslie had the divine spark and they had not. And be- 
cause it was repressed and hated by Cousin Mattie and 
Uncle Eleazor it grew brighter in the secret place where 
she fed it. 

She was seventeen before she saw even the inside of a 
theater. On one of her rare shopping trips to Boston with 
Cousin Mattie she stole down a back street to a grim 
little vaudeville place. It did not repel her. It filled her 
with pity. But she still knew she was going to be an 
actress. 

It was soon after this that Eddie Lawrence came 
to Greenfields. Ironically enough, Cousin Mattie’s own 
church was the means of bringing him there. The church 
needed a new roof. Eddie Lawrence needed money. He 
was going about at that time from one small town to an- 
other getting up what in those days was called a kermis, 
a sort of vaudeville and pantomime, refined and made 
suitable for the children of deacons to appear in and for 
the deacons themselves to be seen attending. 

Every young thing from six to twenty in Greenfields 
took part in the festival. It was an experience the like 
of which the town had never known before. 

Leslie was finally allowed to be in the kermis, but only 
after passionate tears on her side and the conditions made 
by Cousin Mattie that she should be nothing lower than 
an angel in a tableau, or possibly an Indian maiden. On 
no account was she to take part in the wicked and inde- 
corous dances—not even with a Maypole as an excuse. 
Cousin Mattie had stood out bitterly aguinst the kermis, 
and she would not demean herself even to attend a re- 
hearsal, mistrusting the very air of the opera house; but 
she called for Leslie every night after rehearsal, waiting 
for her on the Simmons’ porch next door. 

Therefore she did not know—what half the young folks 
of Greenfields knew—that Eddie Lawrence talked to Les- 
lie at every opportunity, that he detained her while the 
others were putting on their hats, that of all the angels 
he had singled her out to say three lines and flourish the 
trumpet, that once he had asked the Indian maidens to 
come early and then had done nothing but talk to Leslie 
behind the shelter of a property cottage. 

Long afterward Leslie said that Eddie was not to blame 
for what followed. At the end of the first rehearsal she had 
known that Eddie was the way out of Greenfields. In her 
innocent ignorance. she believed him to have the key to 
the whole world -of' the stage. Hers was one of those 
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natures that knows what it wants and | 
for it straight. Before the end of Ey, 
Lawrence’s first week in Greenfields, 
was aware as he left the hotel to go , 
rehearsal that a girl was waiting , 
him at the entrance to the post of 
Eddie always knew when there w 
girl watching him! He saw at Ck 
that it was the tall, slender al] 
with the tawny, bles _ 
damosel hair and a 
un-angel-like flame 1 
her eyes, so he sm | 
encouragingly 4 
stepped into the a. 
way beside her, 

She had been to fe| 
her uncle’s mail and i 
crushed it in her nery 
fingers as she talked, | 
her eyes plunged straj_ 
into Eddie’s, 

“T want to be an | 
tress,” she said, her {\, 
flaming. ‘‘ What sha 
do? Where shall Igo 
learn?” 

Perhaps after tl}. 
beginning it was 1 
Eddie’s fault. He had a weak chin but a strong thirst | 
admiration. Also, he very soon made himself acquain| 
with the fact that Uncle Eleazor Stebbins was one of i 
three well-to-do men of the place. The very night tl 

Leslie spoke to him in the post-office doorway he stroll | 
past the Stebbins house and sized it up, with its high wh | 
pillars, its beautiful doorway, its wide lawn with an elm i 
either side and under them twoiron deer. The deerseem 
tohimelegant. It would be handy to have 2 home like t! f 
to fall back on, Also, Eleazor was a director in the bar | 

Leslie never tried to excuse herself on the ground th 
she fell in love with Eddie Lawrence. Of course there w i 
on both sides a certain infatuation. It seemed to Les 
that Eddie knew so much, his savoir-faire was so wondi| 
ful, his small feet so amazing, his voice so dramatie. Th 
the way he had of smoothing back his wavy blond hi 
and then snapping his fingers at some clumsy amate 
thrilled her. And to hear him speak casually of Broadwa | 
of the stars he had played with, of the managers he stor 
in with, made something within her stand on tiptoes wi 
awe. It seemed to her that he was her fate—and inde 
he was. 

He was both too timid and too shrewd to take her aw: 
with him, but he told her that on her eighteenth birthda | 
which would come a few days after he left, he would me [ 
her in Boston and they would be married. They wou 
then return to Greenfields and placate Uncle Eleazor. Ho 
they ever found place and time to do their love, makir 
and arrange these details only youth knows! But each’ 
them before the end of the kermis had surrendered {| 
secret tides of ambition and longing. They met as planne i 
in the railway station in Boston on the afternoon of Leslie _ 
eighteenth birthday. They were married within an ho 
and the next afternoon they came back to Greenfields. | 

Leslie never forgot that afternoon; for years afterwal 
the thought of it had the power to turn her as cold as tk 
iron deer on thelawn. She had written a letter the night bi f 
fore so that Uncle Eleazor would be prepared, They cam ; 
up the walk between the two gracious elm trees, Eddi) 
carrying their bags and trying tostiffen his chin. The plac } 
looked all at once very sweet to Leslie. She was feeling b| 
now shaken, bewildered and strangely lonely. She ha 
only one clear thought and she clung to that: Eddie ha 
promised that as soon as they had won over Uncle Eleaze 
he would begin to teach her to act. Then she noticed tha| 
a white-lace curtain had fallen back into place over th 
parlor window like an eyelid that drops, and she knew the, 
were watching for her. Then Uncle Eleazor stepped ee 
to the top of the porch steps. He made a queer iron gestur 
that paralyzed them with their feet on the lowest step. 

“Go back,” he cried at Eddie, “you mountebank! Ge 
off my land with your dirty dancer’s feet!” LA 

He turned to Leslie. Hig ruddy face was gray, witl 
splotches of crimson under his eyes. = | 

“As for you, Almiry, hear what I have to say! You havi 
disgraced my name; you’ve dishonored my old age; you’vi) 
stooped to the gutter. But I’ll take you back. I'll try t 
do my Christian duty by you on one condition: You'l 
never see that man again or speak his name or communt 
cate with him in any way. I want you should put out 01, 
your mind forever this wickedness. Never in my lifetime 
or after are you to speak or think of play acting again! | 
(Continued on Page 36) | 
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Women are essentially conservative in 
their choice of a motor car. 


They prefer to 2zow, rather than to hope, 
that it will be all they expect of it. 


No doubt exists in their minds— or in any- 
one’s mind —about the Cadillac. 


This is a wonderful thing to be able to say 
of a motor car. 


Does any car other than the Cadillac enjoy 
such absolute agreement as to its worth and 
performance? 


Are people as sure of any other car— before 
they buy, and after they buy—as they are 
of the Cadillac? 


Even tho’ she has had slight personal 
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experience with it, every woman knows that 
Cadillac performance makes ownership an 
unending delight. 


She knows that every other woman will 
envy her that Cadillac ownership. 


And all women wish to own, not only that 
which is best, but that which is 4vown to 
be best. 


So, you find women, everywhere, taking 
pride, not merely in the superlative comfort 
of the Cadillac, but pride in the social pres- 
tige which attaches to it. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Cadillac 
Company to make the Cadillac more and 
more solidly worthy of the preference it 
enjoys among the women of America. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

There was a stricken silence for a moment. Just within 
the doorway, with her back to the curving white-painted 
stairway down which Leslie’s feet had so often danced, 
Cousin Mattie appeared. Her face was carved in granite 
lines of repulsion when she looked at Eddie Lawrence, as 
if that poor thing were a snake. And toward Leslie she 
sent a glance of horror. 

Leslie knew then that she had never known Cousin 
Mattie and Uncle Eleazor. She had never seen them with 
their faces distorted either by high mirth or by tragedy. 
Now their abandonment to a devastating anger seemed to 
her so indecent, so amazing that she forgot her own plight 
until her husband at her elbow broke out into an impotent 
protest. She whirled upon him, stopped his words with 
a grip like steel upon his arm, said ‘‘Come!” and turned 
her back forever upon the high white pillars, the iron deer 
and the lovely elms. 

Her head was high enough as they walked back to the 
station. But she was pilloried by the glances of curiosity 
she met down the length of the street and in the station, 
where she and Eddie sat in benumbed silence until the 
Boston train came in. Neither one of them had spoken 
since they turned away from Uncle Eleazor, but when they 
had seated themselves in the half-empty day coach, when 
the last house of Greenfields had been left behind, Leslie 
put her hand on Eddie’s sleeve. 

And he turned upon her with a snarl. He had a small 
soul, not valiant enough to stand up under the harrowing 
it had just received. For five minutes he took out on 
Leslie his disappointment, his humiliation and his fear of 
the future. She said nothing. She merely looked at his 
face, first furious and then sulky. Then she turned her 
face away and regarded the flitting fields all draped in 
rapidly deepening veils of purple and smoke blue. Eddie 
sulked in silence for half an hour, then put his head against 
the back of the seat and went to sleep with his mouth 
open. And bit by bit, line by line, all the little-girl expres- 
sion died in Leslie’s face never to come back to it again. 

Well, with thirty-two dollars between them and the 
gutter Uncle Eleazor had spoken of, they took a furnished 
room in Boston and Eddie unwillingly searched for work. 
He was lucky enough to get a few weeks in the chorus of 
a summer-opera company. When he was not too weary or 
too indolent he began to teach Leslie what he knew about 
the art of the stage, which was precious little. With his 
bare feet thrust into a cracked pair of dancing pumps he 
taught her of a morning the elements of dancing. Or lying 
in bed in their deplorable room with a cigarette depending 
limply from the corner of his mouth he would amuse him- 
self mimicking her as she repeated over and over the lines 
he gaveher. Be- 
fore the end of 
the summer she 
had used all he 
had to give her 
and was reach- 
ing out for other 
sources. 

He had ob- 
tained permis- 
sion for her to 
watch the work 
of the company 
he was in, and so 
night after night 
she stood in the 
wings and day 
after day she at- 
tended rehears- 
als. There was 
somethingabout 
her great eyes 
that finally at- 
tracted the at- 
tention of a 
woman in the 
company who 
spoke better 
than she sang. 
Shetaught Leslie 
two things: The 
important art of 
make-up and the 
beauty of the 
spoken word. 
Also she gave 
her a bit of salty 
advice. 

“Shake that 
little husband of 
yours,” she said, 
“before the chil- 
dren begin to 
come, because 
when that hap- 
pens he’ll shake 
you.” 


She was a better prophet than she knew. Late in 
August they wandered to New York, where Eddie had a 
vague promise of work in a vaudeville team. Here began 
Leslie’s experience of the managers’ waiting rooms, doleful 
places, feverish with hopes and bitter with disappoint- 
ments. She finally—through some fluke of luck—got a 
tiny part in the company of an ambitious and kindly 
actress who was noted for her encouragement of young 
talent. Leslie was wild with happiness. Even Eddie, 
working desultorily in a cigar store, cheered up a bit. He 
admitted it was Leslie’s big chance, 

Reverently, adoringly, Leslie studied the technic of the 
star. She worked almost desperately, because as the weeks 
slipped past she could no longer hide from herself the cer- 
tainty that her time for learning was going to be broken 
into by a tremendous event. At first she was filled with 
despair, then she accepted the certainty. She would have 
been amazingly happy if only she had not been so afraid 
to tell Eddie. She put it off as long as she could, and then 
she chose a night when he was in a good humor and almost 
tender with her. But he took it even harder than she 
had thought he would. 

“What can we do with a kid?” he cried. “It’ll be your 
finish! You’ll have to quit for months, and then there’ll 
be bottles and baby rags round the place—ugh!”’ 

Later a second thought struck him. 

“Look here, you write to that rube uncle of yours and 
tell him what’s going to happen and that you want to 
come home! Maybe he’ll take a shine to the kid and loosen 
up a little.”’ 

Leslie looked at him, her face pinched. 

“No,” she said presently; ‘this is our baby that’s com- 
ing and we’re going to take care of it ourselves.” 

Some few weeks later she came home from the theater 
one night to find the closet and the bureau of their room 
emptied of Eddie’s scanty stock of clothes. There was a 
note, but she did not need to read it to know that Eddie 
had got out from under the burden. He left a five-dollar 
bill folded in the note and advised her to go back to 
Greenfields. He would send her some more money as soon 
as he got to work again. 

As a matter of fact, she never saw him again. In the 
next six months she heard from him twice—he was not 
an utter rotter, but the good thing he was always ex- 
pecting never came his way. One day, some three years 
later, waiting in a manager’s office, she picked up a theatri- 
cal paper and read of the death of Eddie Lawrence in a 
small town in Kansas. The two-line notice of his death 
was as obscure as his life had been. 

She did not take Eddie’s advice to go back to Green- 
fields. She could not forget that afternoon when Uncle 


In That Hour She Chose Her Star and Set Her Course by It 


January 17, hy 


Eleazor had met her and Eddie at the top of the ste 
she remembered too vividly Cousin Mattie’s eyes of 
She could face the terrors of a lonely future better 
humiliation of going back to Greenfields in the 
stances. She had lost a good many illusions by 
but never her belief in her destiny. ; 

The next few months were of course the worst. } | 
she had imagined could equal the sheer mental an d pl 
cal anguish of that time. The company in which sf 
playing went on the rocks and at any rate she 
remain on the stage any longer. She took a chea 
She scanned the want advertisements, but the 
suitable work for a girl in her condition. At lasts 
forced to take a place as dishwasher in a cheap re 
Six hours a day with her hands in greasy water, in 
air of the underground kitchen, with lightninglik 
in her back and loins, she stood there. 

At her elbow was a red-haired woman who ha 
three of her own. She told Leslie about a place w 
could go when her time came. By paying a sm 
weekly she was assured of care at the proper time, 
thought of this haven was something she clung to des |, 
ately during these dreadful weeks. 

She was allowed to stay in the home ten days after } 
baby came. And then she came out, bewildered, wi, 
the baby in her arms and less than five dollars in r 
purse. She was not quite nineteen years old. When 2 
looked at her baby she was filled with awe and terror. f 
was assailed now for the first time with the temptation j 
£0 back to Greenfields for the baby’s sake. She picty| 
her little daughter growing up in the orderly plenty, in } 
scrupulous cleanliness of Uncle Eleazor’s house, well | 
and clothed—safe. She put behind her the memory | 
that last awful encounter with Uncle Eleazor. But bey 
honest to the core she first wrote her uncle a letter. 

She told him about the baby and about her cirei| 
stances. She told him that if she came back she wo! 
promise to give up her ambition for the stage. She wo| 
never mention it again. But—and here was where | 
New England granite of her soul came to the surface.| 
it should turn out that her child had inherited her ambit | 
she should not be thwarted. She should be given || 
opportunity to develop any talent she might have. 

In the meantime, while she was waiting for a reply 
this letter, she went to live with the red-haired won| 
of the restaurant, who had offered to share her two-ro. 
flat until Leslie got on her feet again. | 

When the letter came from Uncle Eleazor, Leslie thou | 
she would never get up courage to openit. She wasafr 
that Uncle Eleazor would not accept her conditions—: | 
she was even more afraid that he might accept them, { 
was trembl'| 
when she t/ 
open the en | 
lope. She r| 
the letter. A| 
then with a || 
she fell on |, 
knees in front | 
her baby, w 
lay on Mi 
M onaghar| 
bed, and cau’ 
her up to || 
breast. She {| 
exactly as if <| 
had lost h| 
baby and h| 
found her aga 
for Uncle Eli| 
zor had refus| 
to accept b| 
conditions. 

Hewould gi| 
them both 
home, but or 
if Leslie pro| 
ised that h| 
baby should | 
brought up | 
the way of t 
Lord as inte 
preted by hi 
self and Cous) 
Mattie. Ar 
that way d 
not take in t 
stage. Thechi| 
must neyer | 
allowed to hea) 
see or think 
that agency 
the evil on 
that had ruin¢| 
her mother 
life. 
(Continued 01 
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Ch jewel cabinet 


Mane Antoinette. 


—and below, the finest jewel cabinet of modern 
times. Its one single matchless gem is the 
Pathé Sapphire. 


Why do the new great operatic fos 
and concert stars choose Pathé @ aS ; 
to give their art to the world? 


Sars Pitan 


Because great artists are as jeal- 
ous of their artistic reputation 
as of their lives and they know that through Pathé they have 
an opportunity to send out true duplications of their art. 


( Tito Schipa, tenor Claudia Muzio, 


54032 — La Tosca (Puccini) “E Lucevan Soprano 
“i Gee (The Stars Were Shining) in 54016 —Madama Butterfly (Puccini) “Un 
EC bel di vedremo’’ (Some Day He’ll Come) 
in Italian. 
° 
Lucien Muratore, Rathicen EH d 
Tenor Mietro- a een Oat 2 
54012 —1I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) “Vesti . contralto 
21, cee olitan 
la giubba’’ (On With the Play) in Italian. p ta 60079 — Carmen (Bizet) Card Song in 
Opera French. 
Yvonne Gall, soprano Ad Did 
Chicago 60080 — Thais (Massenet) “Scene du amo 1 ur, Basso 
Miroir” (Mirror Scene) in French. 27506 — Sonnambula (Bellini) ‘’Vi rev- 
Opera Faust (Gounod) “Le Roi de Thule” viso o luoghi’? (O Lovely Scenes Long 
C (Ballad of Thule) in French. Vanished) in Italian. 
0. ‘ Tales of Hoffman (Offenbach) ““Coppelius’ 
Song’’ in French. 


Charles Fontaine 
bee Jacques Thibaud, 


59079 — La Favorita (Donizetti) ““Ange SAVY 
si Pur’? (Spirit So Fair) in French. Violinist 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer) “‘O, Paradis’’ 60071 —Thais (Massenet) “‘Meditation’’ 
in French, Piano Acc. 

Serenade (Schubert). 


Concert 


Rosa Raisa, soprano Rudolph Ganz 


60055 —Norma (Bellini) “‘Casta Diva’’ 


(Queen of Heaven) in Italian, Piantst 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer) “In grembo—a 59064 — Liebestraum (Liszt) Piano Solo, 
me’’ (Slumber Song) in Italian. “I Love Thee”? (Grieg) Piano Solo. 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN THE ORDINARY 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


EUGENE A. WIDMANN, President BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
London, England Toronto, Canada 


OUGHS should be an in- 
é teresting topic at this time 

of year because so many 
people are subject to them dur- 
ing the winter months. And 
yet a cough is not a condition, 
it is merely indicative of a con- 
dition; in fact it may be in- 
dicative of many and diverse 
conditions, among which may 
be mentioned: Colds, influ- 
enza, cigarettes, peanuts, pneu- 
monia, shoe buttons, germs, 
tacks, mouth breathing, over- 
eating, safety pins and a weak 
heart. That will do for the pres- 
ent, but the list could be made 
much longer. 

A cough is Nature’s method 
of expelling something from the 
air passages that should not be 
there. But Nature cannot al- 
ways discriminate between that 
which can be expelled and that 
which cannot, between a real 
object and merely a sensation. 
For this reason we cough when 
we have inhaled something irri- 
tating, and also when there is 
inflammation from disease. 

Speaking of inhaling some- 
thing irritating, no one would 
believe, unless he has looked into 
the matter, how many objects 
get into the air passages by mis- 
take, objects not intended to 
be inhaled or even swallowed. 
Many persons—not all of them 
children by any means—use 
their mouths as temporary pock- 
ets for things not meant to 
be swallowed; and occasionally 
something slips down with a 
sudden inhalation. Then there 
is an explosive paroxysm of 
coughing, a surprised and indig- 
nant attempt by Nature at for- 
cible expulsion of the intruder. 
The effort is not always success- 
ful, however, and the object 
remains, to cause an infinite 
amount of trouble. 


How Fish Breathe 


HE discovery of the X ray 
has helped to locate foreign 
bodies in the air passages, be- 
cause mostly they cast a denser 
shadowthanthe surrounding tis- 
sues, but until very recently their 
removal required long, tedious 
and dangerous operations. 
Lately an instrument has been 
devised forlooking directly down 
the throat. It is called the bron- 
ehoscope. It isa straight tube 
with an electric light at one end, 
and-one has to do a sword- 
swallowing feat to get it down, 
but with considerable dexterity 
on the part of the operator and 
a throat rendered insensitive by a local anesthetic it can 
be done. There are medical men whose specialty is to 
locate and remove foreign bodies that have been inhaled. 
A curious fact has recently been discovered: It is that 
the innocent, common garden variety of peanut—not one 
with the shell on but. the smooth kernel—causes more 
trouble, greater destruction than a bean or a screw ora 
pipe stem. But they are all destructive and none was 
intended to enter the breathing apparatus, 

This article, however, is not especially concerned with 
extraordinary and unusual coughs. It will deal rather with 
the more frequent and ordinary causes of coughs, and how 
to avoid them. But first something should be said about 
the breathing apparatus, its mechanism and its function. 

You may remember the time when you stood by a bowl 
of goldfish and watched them swallowing. Perhaps you 
were fascinated and wondered how soon they were going 
to burst with high water pressure from within, and possi- 
bly you may recall that you were relieved—or disap- 
pointed—when you learned that they were not swallowing 
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the water at all but passing it out at once over their gills. 
And later still you were told that they were not breathing 
the water but the air which is held in solution in the water. 

A fish uses air very much as we do, but it must have the 
air mixed with water. The gills are the fishes’ lungs. They 
are crowded with minute blood vessels and when the air 


in solution passes over them it is extracted. After you 
had learned all this—which is really more marvelous than 
what you thought was going on—you probably lost some 
of your interest in goldfish. 

Before a child is born it breathes like a fish—that is, it 
gets its oxygen from the stream of the mother’s blood, 
through an apparatus very similar to gills. The child’s 
lungs are not yet in use; they are totally empty and 
collapsed. But with the first gasping cry they are ex- 
panded, and from that moment they are never entirely 
empty of air. The tide of air alternately rising and falling 
leaves always a residual reservoir. 

The lungs are a chemical laboratory, extracting oxygen, 
transferring it to the blood through the capillaries which 
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of combustion, which are «i 
in each succeeding iy 
And if the inhalations an ‘ 
halations did not succeed |, 
other with considerable 
larity, at the average ra , 
about eighteen times @ mi fj 
or twenty-six thousand tir, 
day, or five-sixths of a bp 
times in the three-score ‘i 
and ten, the owner of the/ i 
would depart before his ail; , 
time. 

So it behooves us who ar, 4 
beneficiaries of this impor } 
breathing apparatus to ie 
something about it and 1 
may be done to keep it fit f; fs 
duties. 


The Sunday Throai 


| Sen a hollow tree \. 
side down, its bulbous ho y 
roots at the top, then the tn; 
then two large limbs. Par tr 
down, smaller and sma; 
branches, the minutest tig 
ending in groupsof hollowlea i 
Bind this tree’s branches i 
leaves together with a soft, ¢- 
cate, elastic, but-firm substa } 
that holds all the parts togel r 
as a whole. Throw overit:, 
covering of smooth satiny {| 
ture. Then place it in a boxli | 
on all sides with the same eo) | 
ing. The box must have si} 
and bottom that are movable | 
give it the power of expans| 
and contraction. As our tre| 
hollow and as the roots hi) 
openings, expansion of the ]| 
will cause air to rush into t 
tree, through the trunk, the 
through the smallest branct 
into the groups of hollow leay 
and contraction will expelap | 
of the air, not all but alargepe 
to be replaced again by more 
with the succeeding expansi 

It is really not a far-fetct 
simile to liken the lungs toah 
low tree. If it were possible 
get a mold .of the breathi 
apparatus which would inelu| 
everything from the nose a 
mouth to the remotest air cel 
the resemblance to a small ti 
would be remarkable. But | 
this cannot be done because 
the extreme minuteness and d 
icacy of the terminal structur 
we shall have to stimulate 0 
imagination by further descri| 
tion. 

First, the roots of our tre 
Let them be the mouth and nor 
because they are directly co 
nected with the tree trunk. B 

just below the back of the mouth two tubes lead downwar 
one collapsible and the other always standing open. TI 
latter is the trunk of our air tree. Down through the ec 
lapsible tube pass solids and liquids, into the stomach. Bi 
once in a while when eating, and always when we least e 
pect it, we choke and cough and strangle. After the expl\| 
sion is over somebody may say something about Sunda 
throat. The Sunday throat was not intended for the pa 
sage of food or drink; its function is to receive air only- 
on Sundays as well as on weekdays. 

For the purpose of guiding food in the way it shoul 
go, at this parting of the ways is placed a valvelike coverin 
which fits down over the air tube when one swallows, bt 
at all other times is lifted. Sometimes we are careless an 
breathe when we should swallow. Then the valve, the ep: 
glottis, does not cover the opening and the particle of soli! 
or liquid goes the wrong way. 

Just below this opening, at the inverted base of th 
trunk, is the voice box, or larynx, a projecting part ¢ 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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This Liberty is better and more beautiful. 


In the sense of a departure from Liberty 
fundamentals, there is no change at all. 


The intrinsic.excellence and beauty of the car 
have simply been carried a little further. 


Its individuality of design is a little more evident— 
the fine qualities of Liberty performance a little 
more obvious. 


You realize more clearly than ever, for instance, that 
delightful difference in the way it rides and drives, 
which is the sign-manual of its high quality. 


You appreciate, aS never before, perhaps, that the 
Liberty is an uncommon car from every angle of 
approach. 


We invite your comment with perfect confidence. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 


— 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

which, the Adam’s apple, can be seen rising and falling 
when one swallows, Across the middle of the open space 
in the larynx stretch two bands which are wide apart 
except when one wishes to produce sound. Then they 
become tense and: their edges come together to make a 
slit of varying width, through which the air rushes, causing 
them to vibrate, to produce sound. 

The trunk proper of our tree begins at the lower margin 
of the larynx. It passes on down about four and one-half 
inches before dividing into the two main branches, or 
bronchi, one of which leads to the right lung and the other 
to the left. Each bronchus begins to branch after entering 
the lung, and the branches subdivide, until finally the 
smallest tubes are not more than one-fiftieth of an inch 
in diameter. Then they lose their cylindrical shape and 
branch off as irregular channels among the groups of air 
cells. These air cells, like the gills of the fish, contain the 
small vessels through which courses the blood that has 
come from all parts of the body, bearing the products of 
combustion to exchange for oxygen, with which it returns 
to the tissues, to carry on more combustion. 

The whole of the air apparatus, from the throat to the 
remotest air tubes, is supplied with nerves of sensation. 
This is unlike the heart, which being entirely inclosed and 
protected has no sensation at all. But Nature very pru- 
dently provides the lungs and tubes with sensation to 
enable one to cough, in the effort to expel whatever is 
injurious, whether it comes from without or is manufac 
tured as a product of disease. 

And very wisely too she places more nerves of sensation 
in the upper air passages, which are nearer the source of 
external dangers. For this reason, and because the nerves 
cannot judge between a foreign body and the irritation 
produced by swollen tissues, inflammation of the throat 
causes more continuous and more violent coughing than 
many more serious conditions in the lungs themselves. 


Everyman’s Air Filter 


Eee most frequent abnormal condition of the upper air 

passages is a cold, which may or may not have started 
in the head and gone down. In susceptible people, however, 
the congestion may begin in the trachea or the bronchi. 
This is especially the case with those who have obstructions 
in the nose, with those who are frequently in a very dusty 
atmosphere, and those who inhale much smoke. The last 
does not set apart cigarette smokers, because inhalation 
of any kind of smoke will do it; they are in a class by 
themselves only because they are more frequent inhalers 
of smoke. 

In order to have a cold in the throat or chest two condi- 
tions must always be present. They are: First, bacteria; 
second, a lessened resisting power. Indeed the same 
causes are essential to the acquiring of almost any acute 
disease anywhere in the body. 

Nature has placed in the air passages every possible 
safeguard against disease germs. The nose filters them 
and its mucous membrane not only renders them harmless 
but the cilia, or hairlike projections on the surface, con- 
stantly wave them out by the way they came in. And the 
secretions of mucus catch them and they are washed 
away. But no one breathes entirely through his nose and 
some of the germs get farther down. There the same 
processes are carried on, because the lining membrane is 
of the same kind. This membrane has four duties to 
perform: It covers itself with a secretion for its own 
protection against cold air; it helps to warm the air before 
it gets to the delicate air cells; it gathers up bacteria and 
impurities; it destroys bacteria. So under ordinary con- 
ditions we are fairly free from harm. But suppose the 
conditions are not ordinary, and that a cold has already 
begun in the head. Perhaps it has been ignored and 
neglected. It goes down—that is, by extension it affects 
the throat, the larynx, and then the trunk of the breathing 
apparatus, the trachea. 

First there is congestion of the small blood vessels, a 
dryness and heat of the surface, with hoarseness and— 
a dry cough. Very soon the surface becomes moist and 
the cough loose. The oversecretion of mucus, which is 
Nature’s attempt at self-cleansing, is coughed up and 
expelled. 

Nature never gives up a fight unless the odds are over- 
whelmingly against her. Conflict rouses her antagonism 
and all her fighting forces are called into action. If they 
were not, even the germs which most frequently cause 
catarrhal colds would be victorious, and they are not 
especially virulent. 

But from the beginning of the attack there have been 
disagreeable sensations. There was probably a chill and 
now there is some fever, also aching and soreness of the 
muscles and a general tired feeling. All of these are due 
directly to the germs against which the body is fighting. 
They produce certain poisons which are absorbed into the 
blood, causing much disturbance and discomfort. 

However, washing out the germs by an excessive secre- 
tion of mucus and a cough is merely a defensive process. 
Nature has offensive forces also. With the first congestion 
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the blood streams have brought up the army of white 
corpuscles. These troops hastily mobilized storm enemy 
trench after enemy trench until finally they have re- 
gained all the home territory. And the casualties are 
thrown out with the expectoration. Then the home 
troops withdraw into the blood streams, which once more 
resume their normal size, repairs to the battlefield are 
under way and peace supervenes. Peace, not armistice, 
for there can be no cessation of hostilities until Victory 
alights upon one banner or the other. There are no drawn 
battles in the fight against disease. 

But at times the issue may be long drawn out. It may 
be that the particular strain of germs is more virulent and 
that its invasion finds the defenses weakened. Then the 
destructive warfare continues and more territory is in- 
vaded. By this extension the inflammation may progress 
downward, through the smaller bronchi—the branchlets 
of the respiratory tree—until it reaches the terminal leaves, 
the air cells. 

When this occurs the sufferer no longer has bronchitis 
only; he has broncho-pneumonia, a much more serious 
disease, to which the very young and the aged are more 
prone than those of middle years. 

Most of the germs that ordinarily obtain entrance into 
the respiratory tract have no harmful effect unless its 
lining surface has been injured. The same is true of the 
skin. The hands come into daily contact with hosts of 
bacteria, especially the pus germs; but the outer layers 
of the skin are protective. If, however, the skin is broken 
or the tissues bruised the germs set up their destructive 
processes. 

Within the air passages a sudden chilling of the surface, 
by breathing intensely cold air, and the reactionary con- 
gestion, will destroy the integrity of the lining. But the 
most frequent cause is dust. Irritating particles inhaled 
have an erosive effect upon the membranes. Then the 
germs enter through the broken surface. 

Living in a dusty atmosphere will cause chronic bron- 
chitis. The membranes become thickened and there is a 
more or less constant secretion of mucus, with a chronic 
cough. This thickening of the lining, when it reaches the 
smallest tubes, makes respiration difficult. 

But curiously, outbreathing is impeded more than in- 
breathing, because expiration is ordinarily a passive act 
while inspiration is the result of muscular effort. The chest 
wall is raised by forcible muscular contraction, which 
causes the inrush of air, but when the chest muscles and 
the diaphragm relax the boundaries of the lungs come 
closer together, narrowing the space between. We can 
breathe out forcibly when we choose, but in unconscious 
respiration expiration is entirely passive. 

When there is a chronic thickening of the lining of the 
small air tubes one can get air into the cells through the 
narrowed passages, but it is difficult to get it out again. 
And so taking in a little more air than can be gotten out 
easily the air cells become permanently dilated. This 
produces the barrel chest so common among coal miners 
and those who work in a dusty atmosphere. These persons 
have a chronic cough, a shallow sometimes gasping respira- 
tion, and a wheeze. 


Different Kinds of Coughing 


aS OUGH may be useless and harmful or it may be bene- 
ficial. If there is a foreign substance in the air pas- 
Sages or an accumulation of secretion coughing is the only 
method of expulsion. The use of a sedative in such a case 
would be wrong. Taking medicines to deaden one’s sensi- 
bility to the presence of anything that should be gotten 
rid of would defeat the purpose of the cough. 

But frequently coughs are due merely to irritation of 
the nerve ends, caused by their being caught and pinched 
in congested swollen tissues. This kind of cough is rasping, 
exasperating and futile. It should be quieted because it 
accomplishes nothing. 

Coughing will cause a cough. Persistent hacking will 
in itself produce congestion of the throat sufficient to 
continue the cough indefinitely. Here is an instance of a 
cough that was started by the imagination: A nervous, 
hysterical patient had been afflicted for years by imaginary 
ills. But her troubles, though various, had always been 
elsewhere than in the throat or lungs. One day her mother 
caught cold and developed a dry cough with hoarseness. 
The next day the girl was coughing continuously. Exam- 
ination of the throat and chest discovered nothing wrong. 
She merely imagined it all. But with the persistence of 
the hysterical she kept up the coughing for days, and 
finally she lost her voice completely, being unable to talk 
above a whisper. Later examinations disclosed a deeply 
congested throat with great redness and thickening of the 
vocal bands. She had kept at it until she had produced a 
real condition. 

This is related to illustrate the kind of coughs that is 
harmful. Coughs that do not get anywhere should be 
suppressed, if possible, or soothed by medicines if they 
cannot be controlled. The purely nervous cough can be 
stopped by an effort of the will. But it would be folly to 
use opiates for a cough that gets results. In the later stages 
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of pneumonia or of tuberculosis one who cannot eco, 
in a very serious condition. He is in imminent dano 
drowning in his own secretions. 

The causes of coughs being so numerous and so y 
to speak of prevention one must necessarily inelud 
conditions which produce them. First, then, th 
To have a normal throat and healthy lungs the 
be free, unobstructed nose breathing. Air which 
in through the mouth is germ laden, dust laden; 
be too moist or too dry or too cold. The nos 
cleanse it, warm it, moisten it; or the air pass 


Children with adenoids are especially subject to eoi 
because they cannot breathe through the no 
adenoid child has a peculiar facial expression—a 
pinched appearance about the nose, which trom lac} 
use is almost invariably smaller and narrower than 
be. And the adenoid child nearly always has large 

Mouth breathing leads to disease of the tonsi 
are placed in the throat partly as a filter for 
emergencies as occasional mouth breathing. But: 
the nose altogether and take in air continuously 


become diseased as a consequence, and in turn the 
cause of coughs. . 
Adenoids should be removed, and the channels throy’ 
the nose otherwise made clear if there is any other obst 
tion. If this is done in time it is probable that the 
will be saved from chronic inflammation and fre 
necessity of removal. 


Some Occupational Diseases 


{pees is a class of ailments called “occupation: 
eases,’’ because they have their origin in certain 
tions. Among these are the chronic bronchitis 
miners and stonecutters’ consumption. A curious 
been noticed about coal miners, especially those w 
bituminous coal: They are easy victims of chron 
chitis, of asthma and of emphysema, or permanen’ 
tion of the air cells; but they are comparatively 
tuberculosis of the lungs. No one has been able to 
this phenomenon satisfactorily, though several 
have been advanced. And yet physicians who p 
the bituminous-coal regions are convinced that. 
fewer cases of consumption among the miners th 
men in other occupations. 

On the other hand stonecutters and men who we 
emery wheels are particularly prone to tuberculos 
irritating particles cut their way into the delicate s 
of the lungs, making a fertile soil for the growth o 
bacteria. . 

There are many other occupational consumptions 
as for instance that of those who work with cotto 
with tobacco and with flour—all of them d 
Which merely substantiates what has been s 
dust being a potent cause of troubles in the thr 
lungs, and emphasizes the warning that it shou 
avoided as far as possible. 

Colds are infectious, there is no doubt about i 
argument will be required here to prove it, because 
one has noticed that they spread from one to a 
home or shop or office. A cold hits one in the we 
place. One who has a weak throat usually gets hi 
there, either at first or very soon after it has begun 
nose. Now a weak throat is almost invariably the 
some long-continued indiscretion that can be a 
The inveterate cigarette smoker is liable to coughs | 
times, because he inhales the smoke, and to an 
inflammation of the throat with every cold. As top 
tion in his case the answer is obvious. In the case 
who work at dangerous occupations— dangerous b 
of the peculiarly irritating quality of the dust crea 
the mouth and nose should be covered with a moi 
cloth of fine mesh to strain the respired air. aa 

But whether one has a susceptible throat or not, int 
mate contact with the victim of a cold should be avoi 
because one may come in contact so continuously with 
various bacteria by continuous association with the vi 
of a cold that their very numbers and assiduous atta 
will overcome his resistance. 

As with other infectious diseases, one’s susceptibility t} 
colds depends very much upon one’s physical conditic 
The instructions given in a previous article on how | 
catch a cold and how to avoid it apply here as well ast 


sense in the care of the body. A great deal of fresh aif 
enough rest and sleep; plenty of food; but not too mucl 
nor too rich food, eating only as much as is required by al) 
appetite not stimulated by alcohol or condiments; fre’ 
quent bathing without excessive rubbing; warm wate 
and soap, followed by enough cold water to cause a reac 
tionary glow. o. 

Sudden chilling of the body may or may not induce é 
cold, depending on one’s general condition; a cold is espe: 


ef 


cially likely to result if one has to remain long : 
| 


clothes on a cold day. | 
(Concluded on Page 162) 
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New Year, every year, all the year—one happy fact remains . 
true—BREAD is your BEST food. 


Supreme in nutrition, Bread is lower in cost than the same 
amount of nourishment in any other form. It is the most 


economical food today! 


Resolve to eat more BREAD; resolve to give more of this 
health-building, muscle-making food to your children. 


Nearly all bakers use 
FLEISCHMANNS 
YEAST 

. because it makes 
the best bread 


An Automatic 
Ave 
ERHAPS the most in- 
teresting moment in all 
history was when the first 
man stood up on his hind 
legs and commenced to de- 
fend himself with a weapon. 
With this early dawn of 
consciousness came the 
idea that a human being 
might accomplish more 
through the control and use 
of a machine or some 
mechanical device than by 
depending solely upon the 
power of his own hands. 
Not so long ago each 
man, besides being a war- 
rior, farmer, dairyman and 
hunter, was his own doctor 
and the principal teacher 
in the family school. Like- 
wise he was a manufacturer 
of useful implements, ex- 
plorer and transportation 
manager. But this era soon 
passed and this multiplicity 
of functions was delegated 
to a number of: individuals 
and organizations. To-day 
we have reached the age 
of specialization and to- 
morrow will be a new epoch 
when the lowliest-man will 
be master of a machine of 
one kind or another which 
will perform the arduous 
labor of industry that has 
heretofore fallen to the 
lot of the human individual 

At the present time 
every commodity needed to satisfy our economic wants, 
whether it is a suit of clothes, a book or a pie, contains 
so many horse-power hours of energy. It is for this rea- 
son that we can definitely measure the degree of civi- 
lization in which we live by computing the number of 
horse-power hours or kilowatt hours of energy that are 
consumed per year per capita. If we removed from the 
earth all of the power-driven machines that are now op- 
erating it would be impossible to crowd onto this globe 
sufficient people to produce an equal amount of the com- 
modities that are now being made with the aid of labor- 
saving devices. For instance, just imagine how many 
people would be required to produce the present yearly 
output of wire nails if the work of making this useful 
product were to revert back to the method employed 
when the old wrought-iron nail was made by hand. 

Labor consists of two factors—energy and intelligence, 
Each day machinery will be more largely utilized to re- 
place the power or energy element, so that if we would 
keep pace with our mechanical development the intelligence 
factor contributed by the human being must be more and 
more highly developed in the individual. No matter 
what view wemay take of the future, it isimpossible for us to 
avoid the conclusion that industry can escape the strangle 
hold which labor appears more and more to impose 
upon certain processes only by the substitution of auto- 
matic control for the skill of the worker. And this develop- 
ment will be a blessing to the men supplanted, for in such 
a case workmen will be free for use in places where they 
are now badly needed. This will increase the production of 
wealth per capita, benefiting everybody thereby. Every 
Improvement in machinery makes the labor of man more 
productive and production means prosperity for all. 

The greatest demand in the United States to-day in the 
way of machinery is for small motors to drive devices that 
take the place of domestic servants. How can anyone say 
that the elimination of the household servant will not be 
beneficial to the servants themselves as well as to all 
others? These domestic workers will thus be permitted to 
enter other lines of employment where the value of their 
daily production will be far greater than it has been in the 
past. This will result partly from more efficient super- 
vision than has been exercised in the household, but more 
largely from the fact that such workers will be engaged 
generally in the production of necessities, 

One engineer who has perhaps given as much attention 
aS anyone to the problem of Substituting mechanical 
power for manual methods is D. B. Rushmore. His con- 
clusions are both original and interesting. 


AZZ 


Electric Motors Do All the Work in Driving Twisting Frames in This Textile Milt 


He says, “The average man of 154 pounds, without, 


clothing, expends approximately 65 calories of energy an 
hour while sleeping. When he is standing at rest the 
Same man expends 100 calories; typewriting, 140 calories; 
carpentry, 240 calories; industrial painting, 240 calories; 
walking actively, 240 calories; stone working, 400 calo- 
ries; sawing wood, 480 calories; running, 500 calories; and 
severe exercise of almost any nature about 600 calories. 
“This hourly expenditure of energy by the average-size 
man, though it is but approximate, has a distinct and in- 
teresting bearing on whether and how this energy can be 
replaced by a machine in order that the man may be 
turned to other labor. This point is emphasized over and 


over again when one sees many men doing what a few 


machines could do. It is evident that if a man expends, 
say, 250 calories of energy doing something which could be 
more efficiently accomplished by a machine, his employer 
saves 250 calories of human energy by substituting the 
mechanical device for the human workman, and this per- 
mits the man to be used in a way that is more profitable 
both to himself and to his employer. 

“This is certainly the age of power,” continued Mr. 
Rushmore. “In 1890 the total horse power produced by 
electrie motors in the manufacturing industries of the 
United States amounted to 15,569. Nine years later this 
aggregate horse power had been increased to 492,936. Five 
years later the total had reached the astonishing figure of 
1,592,475 horse power, and in another five years the total 
had become 4,817,140. To-day, without definite figures 
available, a conservative estimate would place the horse 
power produced by electric motors at about 9,000,000. If 
nothing else were needed this surely is an indication of the 
ever-growing importance of the increased production 
resulting from the substitution of machines for men. 

‘For example, let us take a specific instance—the steel 
industry. During a period of ten years the primary horse 
power used increased from 1,649,299 to 2,706,553, while the 
electric horse power increased from 254,258 to 1,207,715. 
On the other hand the number of wage earners in the in- 
dustry increased from 207,562 to only 248,716. During the 
same interval the production of steel in tons increased from 
13,670,592 to 23,403,957. Analyzing these figures we find 
that the primary horse power increased 64 per cent and the 
electric horse power 475 per cent. The wage earners in- 
creased 20 per cent and steel production increased 71 per 
cent; that is tosay, the increase in the number of wage earn- 
ers of 20 per cent brought about an increase in steel pro- 
duction of 71 per cent, which larger production resulted 

principally from the great increase in the use of electric 
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motors. Without qd 
similar conditions 
most other industries, 
Following some, 
along the lines laid , 
by Mr. Rushmore ir 
remarks just quoted, 
touch on some of thea 
Savings from the y 
simple machines jn 
every day life, Take, fi 
stance, the question of 
It is already an 
fact that meats 
shrink so m 
cooked electrically 
cooked dire 
this saving am 
from 4 to 8 per e 
electrical devices 
is developed elo 
it is to be applied 
permits the utili: 
large percenta 
energy consumed, 
case of the old-fs 
cookstove we fe 
wasteful practice o 
the entire sw 
stove up to a high 
ture even if we 
heat only a single 

One of my e) 
friends who inve 
the losses of fuel in 
operations arrived 
interesting conel 
found that on a eon 
tive basis the ec 
sumed per month | 
average coal range 
not less than 800 
Compared with 
electrical energy consumed per month in an avers 
range—based on figures for 25,000 ranges—is 125 kiloy 
hours. Dividing 800 by 125, therefore, we find 
little more than 6 pounds of coal are replaced 
kilowatt hour. This same investigator discov 
five hours’ ironing with an electric iron requires 
watt hours, requiring on the average two poun 
to produce each kilowatt hour, or a total of five pe 
coal for the five hours. In making comparison | 
brought out that this five pounds of coal used e 
for ironing was equivalent to 28 pounds of coal in t 
of gas and to 25 pounds of coal used directly in a 
range for the same purpose. 

Forty years ago Thomas Edison predicted that 
electricity would be used for heating, cooking and 
in our homes. The grand old man has lived to 
fulfillment of his prophecy. Twenty years after 
forecast inventors got busy taking out patents on ¥ 
types of heating and cooking appliances, but the ti 
not yet ripe for the successful application of this art 
everyday life. It is only recently that the chief di 
commenced to disappear. 

The principal drawback has been a lack of 9 \ 
elements to make good heating materials... With the c0 
ing of nickel-chromium alloys the problem became asl | 
These alloys possess two unusual qualities—a high deg’ 
of nonoxidizability at red heat and a high specific resi| 
ance. Asaresult of thisand similar discoveries the electric, 
appliance business leaped forward and to-day such produ | 
are produced by more than two hundred manufa ure) 
Upward of eight million electric heating appliances ¢) 
now in use in this country and five million of th 
which are flatirons, save our housewives not less j 
two billion steps. between the ironing board and the st) 
each year. 

The fault with most of our reasoning in the ques 
choosing a method for performing domestic duties 
homes lies in the limited view we take in the matter. 
common practice is to think only of the direct op 1 
expense and ignore the many benefits that accrue a 
way of energy and time saved. In this country we empl 
upward of ten million domestic coal ranges. This mea 
that our housewives and their servants are obliged to car 
between forty and fifty million tons of coal yearly fre 
coal bins to the ranges and later carry away abo 
million tons of ashes. When we commence to com ; 
costs we should also place a value on time, comfort al) 
cleanliness, Whether in office, factory or home, d 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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In the Chalmers engine, the exhaust gases from cylinders three and four play like blow torches on the Hot 

Spot. The incoming fuel, striking this Hot Spot directly, is converted into fine, dry, gas. Passing on through 

the easy curves of the Ram’s-horn manifold, it travels an equal distance to all inlet valves and absolutely even 
charges are delivered to all cylinders. q 


Why the Hot Spot Chalmers is Two Years 
Ahead of the Times 


mains for Ram’s-horn to complete it. Ram’s- 
horn, as its name implies, is shaped like the 
horn of a ram. This means that when the 
fuss over an insignificant hill, sputter and gas leaves Hot Spot each cylinder is Just ex- 
backfire, use up a lot of fuel and deliver ab- actly the same distance away. Therefore it 
breviated mileage. Quality First 1S quite impossible for one cylinder to get 
The temptation is natural to blame the more gas than another, or better gas. 
fault on the car, but this is unfair. The trouble Ram’s-horn not only feeds the “pulverized” 
is not with the car, but with the gas you feed it. gas to the cylinders in the most direct route 
For gas has gone down and down in grade but known to a gas engine but also the quickest route. 
there has been an engine designed which meets For if you will stop to examine Ram’s-horn 
successfully this condition. That engine is found you will find it possesses no sharp corners, no 
in a Hot Spot Chalmers. sharp angles for gas to “run against,” which elim- 
First of all, Hot Spot takes the raw gas that inates such things as a jerky engine, vibration that 
comes from the carburetor, and cracks up the raw annoys and ultimately shakes a canto pieces, en- 
molecules into still finer molecules. So fine, as a gine knocks, slow starting, burned bearings, 
matter of fact, that engineers term it “dry” gas. thinned-out lubrication, scored cylinders and re- 
Hot Spot not only “pulverizes” the gas to ex- pair bills. . 
tract the innermost particles of power but it also One ride is enough to convince the average 
warms up the gas, which aids further in getting Doubting Thomas. One thousand miles in a 
out the power. Hot Spot Chalmers and you too will say it 1s one 
But Hot Spot merely starts the work. It re- of the few great cars of the world. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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GREAT many motor cars today are 
not behaving the way they once did. 
They are slow to start, often make a 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
has its price in health. Let us not forget that the human 
machine is the most costly of all to keep in good order. 

More than four thousand electric stations throughout 
the United States have published cooking rates of five 
cents per kilowatt hour or better and quite a few have 
fixed three-cent rates. At this latter figure electric cook- 
ing, in addition to its better control, may be successfully 
employed in competition with artificial gas in most com- 
munities, and such a situation exists in certain parts of 
California, Texas and the Northwest. Even the folks who 
insist on servants will be compelled eventually to fall in 
line, for when our domestic help finally waken to the easy 
comfort of the electrical way they will refuse to work in a 
home where they can’t cook dinner by turning a switch, 
clean with a vacuum sweeper, sharpen knives and polish 
silver by pressing a button, and stir ice cream or grind 
coffee with the same ever-ready electrical current. Per- 
haps there will be the additional stipulation demanding 
an electric foot warmer for chilly nights. 

He’s a brave man who will venture a prediction con- 
cerning the relative position and importance of housewife 
and servant in the coming days of electric buttons and 
automatic switehes. If it should occur that in the new era 
the wife will be compelled to neglect her offspring and 
devote her time chiefly to looking after the welfare of 
those autocratic persons, her cook and her maid, then she 
may be sincerely thankful that someone has devised these 
mechanical methods to lighten the hardships of her 
domestic responsibilities. 


Coaling the World 


ee examination of the attitude and demands 
of coal miners in the United States leads to the belief 
that an effort is being made here to duplicate the labor 
developments that have taken place in the British coal 
industry. The workers in the collieries across the ocean 
succeeded in winning their fight for higher wages and 
shorter hours. As a result Great Britain has been placed 
in an unfavorable position in the present strenuous race 
for world supremacy. It is a matter of vital concern to the 
whole nation whether or not the United States in the next 
few years is to be handicapped in like fashion. 

There isn’t any problem in the world to-day that is of 
greater importance to civilization as a whole than the 
question of an adequate supply of fuel. I fully expect to 
see this absolute power of coal and oil over humanity 
eventually broken by scientific discoveries and engineering 
skill, but for the moment all nations are at the mercy of the 
present fuel industries. It isno wonder, therefore, that the 
citizens of all countries are coming more and more to view 
the production of coal as a matter of public rather than 
private concern. In many industries a dislocation of 
business often produces an effect that is either local or of 
limited extent, but when we stop the flow of fuel from its 
original sources we attack not only a number of businesses 
but the life of the whole nation at its deepest roots. 

A famous British scientist in a recent address to his 
countrymen said: ‘‘We are living in an age when world 
power depends upon the relatively cheap production of 
coal and iron. A nation that deliberately throws away or 
diminishes its advantages in this respect is, economically 
speaking, digging its own grave.” 

In order to make clear just what this authority was driv- 
ing at let me devote a minute to the British coal situation. 

In 1913 the only raw 
materials which Great 
Britain produced in excess 
of her requirements were 
coal, clay and salt. In the 
same year the British coal 
production amounted to 
287,000,000 gross tons, 
while the exports to foreign 
countries totaled 76,000,- 
000 tons. In addition to 
the foregoing shipments 
she supplied 22,000,000 
tons to coaling stations 
and for ships’ bunkers. 
In fact, just prior to the 
war the British so domi- 
nated the foreign coal busi- 
ness that they actually 
transacted more than 
seventy per cent of the en- 
tire sea-borne coal trade of 
the world. In 1919, ac 
cording to the best esti- 
mates now available, the 
coal production of Great 
Britain amounted to 
about 217,000,000 tons and 
her exports totaled less 
than 25,000,000 tons. 
Considering that the im- 
porting power of Great 


Britain has been based largely on coal exports, there 
appears to be good cause for some disquiet concerning this 
serious loss in business. 

The chief question in the minds of well-informed British- 
ers to-day is concerned with the alarming movements of 
those two vital factors, production and cost. In 1913 the 
annual output of coal per person in British collieries was 
260 tons; in 1918 the output had dropped to 232. In 1913 
-the price per ton at the mine was $2.42; in 1918 the price 
had climbed to $6. It is further true that this tendency of 
the British miner to produce less did not start with the 
commencement of the war but has been going on for many 
years. In 1883 the average individual production was 320 
tons; in 1895 it was296; and in 1905 it had dropped to 279. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare individual 
mining in Great Britain with that of the United States. In 
the eight years prior to the war, while the British produc- 
tion was decreasing from 289 tons per person to 254 tons, 
the American production was increasing from 590 tons to 
680 tons per person. During the war British production 
showed a further slight decrease, while the American miner 
jumped his output from 680 tons to about 775 tons. This 
discrepancy between British and American mining is due 
only in part to the greater use of machinery in the mines 
of the United States. 

If the British miners’ federation has been able to bring 
about such a condition in the coal industry of their coun- 
try there does not appear to be any good reason why the 
United States should copy the action that produced this 
catastrophe. If government control everywhere means 
that the cost of production will be trebled, as has proved 
to be the case in Great Britain, let us not handicap our 
American industries by copying such a plan. 

Right here it seems appropriate to say a few words 
concerning the fuel situation in other countries. Germany, 
which country ranked second to Great Britain as an ex- 
porter of coal prior to the war, will not be able again to 
resume her important place in this class of trade. By the 
terms of the Peace Treaty she will not have enough coal 
for her own needs, losing as she does the upper Silesian 
and Saar coal fields, the first to Poland and the latter to 
France. The Teutons are also required to furnish 23,000,- 
000 tons annually to France and the other Allied countries. 

Italy, which before the war imported 11,000,000 tons, 
her entire coal requirements, is badly in need of fuel 
to-day, at least 5,000,000 tons per year being urgently 
wanted. In 1913 France was using 63,000,000 tons of coal 
per year and producing only 43,000,000 tons, the balance 
of her requirements coming from Great Britain, Germany 
and Belgium, At the present time the French mines are 
producing at the rate of only 32,000,000 tons per year, so 
that in addition to the tonnage given her by the Peace 
Treaty the French needs are in the neighborhood of 
17,000,000 tons annually. In this connection it must be 
remembered that Alsace-Lorraine now has to be taken care 
of by France. 

All the neutrals of Europe are badly in need of coal 
owing to their previous dependence upon Great Britain 
and Germany for the greater part of their annual require- 
ments. Then there are the smaller but important needs of 
Africa, Egypt, Algeria, South America and the islands of 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. According to the 
director of the coal export bureau of the United States 
Shipping Board, the world’s shortage of coal to-day 
amounts to 62,000,000 gross tons, this being predicated on 
postwar production and export estimates. 


French Coal Docks at Marseilles 


| 
J anwar, | 


The question now arises: ‘‘What is the opportun, 
the United States in the present situation and how q, 
prepared to take advantage of the condition?” | 

With this thought in my mind I sought out ) 
Wadleigh, authority on coal exports, and asked his of jc 
in the matter, Said he: “At best we can with our pr 
coal docks and pier equipment only fill a portion ¢) 
world’s shortage, even if we had all of the ships Teqts 
To-day the total coal-loading average capacity of a)\, 
Atlantic Coast export coal docks is about 131,000 ton, 
ten-hour day. This means that working ten hoy: ; 
three hundred days in a year we can load only 39,30:i9 
tons of coal. Now these same docks must also hap 
considerable tonnage of coal annually for New 
well as 4,000,000 tons of bunker coal for the 
It is evident therefore that unless some 
promptly to enlarge our coal-loading faciliti 
the United States need not hope to gain a ; 
position as the world’s leading coal export 

“The United States shipped about 25,000 
coal to foreign countries in 1918. Our expo) 
probably reached 26,000,000 tons. Priortothe 
shipping something like 22,000,000 tons, so 
evident this country has not stepped in to take { pla 
those nations that formerly held control of th wo? 
foreign coal trade.’ 

One thing is certain, if America is serious in her desi i; 
take rank as a leader in foreign trade careful atter \ 
must be given to the problem of the world’s coal SUT y 
for in this field there lies a great basic opportunity w 
we should not fail to accept. 


- 


> | 
Something New in Philanthrop, 


see common conception of a successful man is . 
who has been shrewd enough to amass a fortune | 
we are told that a certain individual has valuable i 
we immediately inquire, “Has he capitalized the” 
If the answer is ‘““No” we say he’s an impractic 
dreamer—a man long on imagination and short on sens 
Many a poor devil who has spent most of his days’ 
vain struggle for shore against a ceaseless ebb tide has. 
occasion to get down on his knees and thank God 
having mixed a few of these rare dreamers into the mot 
fabric of mankind. Were it not for some of our visior 
brothers a lot of song and sympathy would pass out of r 
lives and only cold materialism would be left us. i 
Throughout the earth are men famed for their hi- 
factions. Many of them deserve our sincere relitectj 
their worthy efforts in helping those who have been 5 
fortunate in their fight for personal independence, ‘| 
somehow or other we just can’t put the right kind of fer 
into our hallelujah when one of our worthy citizens ha 
forth a million-dollar benevolence to-day and adds |) 
millions to his own individual account at the bank 
morrow. In such cases, try as we may, it’s difficult) 


away something he can’t use and doesn’t particule 
need. We are reminded of the old game, ‘“Two for me: 
one for you,” in which the other fellow is always “me,” 
The other day I said to the editor: “I want to writ| 
couple of stories about some real men. What are | 
specifications?” He replied: “Tell about the fellows 1! 
have done big things and haven’t talked too much ab} 
them; the men who have advanced industry with | 
demanding all of the fruits of subsequent success; | 
people who value their 
above wealth or power < 
who are more interested | 
the advancement of use 
science than in the || 
ploitation of finished co 
mercial products.” 
This looked like | 
order for a fiction sto 
but the following nighi| 
sat in the Engineers’ Cl 
in New York talking w| 
a modest, plain-spok 
man who fits snugly ir) 
the bill of particulars || 
down by the editor of T, 
Post. Why had In| 
thought of Frederick 
Cottrell before? Here, ji 
as I was preparing for 
search, was my man Tig 
at hand. Here was) 
dreamer, the inventor, t 
man who has devoted |) 
life to the advancement 
_ science in preference tot 
piling up of a huge {0 
tune— Cottrell, 
loved and respected 
engineers and chen 
many countries, the 
(Continued on Page 


banish the thought that maybe the fellow is only a 
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ars and Users: 

ot confuse this six-metal, 
s:, everlasting Porcelain used 
is range with the ordinary 
itub enamel ranges so com- 
ay sold, This is the only 
r:lain that will not chip or 
¢ from heat or cold, Ranges 
« from this material carry a 
yar guarantee, 


The 


Bey ICH, economy, beauty and, above all, lasting satisfaction, that’s 
what you get in the SANICO Porcelain Range. Its many conven- 


_ iences, its special features, will appeal to you. 


Armco Iron, coated inside and out with ever- week-end baking or for roasting big turkeys. Plenty 
lasting, rust-proof, six-metal SANICO porcelain, of room on top. Two Ranges in One—The SANICO 
assures a lifetime of service. Nothing but violent Combination Range burns gas, coal or wood, two 
abuse can injure it. A full size range, not skimped complete ranges in one, two full-size ovens, use 
to cut the price. Plenty of oven room for the big either or both at once. 


| ; The Range Beautiful 


Handsomely finished in glistening porcelain. Col- wipe clean with a damp cloth. Distinctively orna- 
ors—Azure Blue, Snow White, Dark Blue or Black mental. Matches the most complete and modern 
and White. Handsomely trimmed with heavy nickel kitchen appointments. Even distribution of heat 
in plain designs. No cracks and crevices to catch insures perfect baking. Made—and made well—by 
the dirt. Requires no blacking—no polishing. As one of America’s foremost range, stove and furnace 


rust-proof and easy to clean as a china dish. Merely manufacturers. 
everywhere are rapidly putting in the wonderful Sanico 


Ranges. If your dealer’s stock has not arrived we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Write for catalog and sample of this beautiful 
porcelain. Put it to any heat test. See how far it 
will bend before cracking. The catalog illustrations 
show Sanico Rust-Proof Porcelain Ranges in their Sy i } 
Please give your dealer’s name. Dealers Dealers Write for exclusive agency proposition, 


actual colors. prices and our profit-sharing plan. 


Minneapolis Chicago 
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509 Marquette Avenue 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
of all the discouraged inventors who 
had been reduced to a state of de- 
spair by the ridicule of their unbe- 
lieving friends. When no one else 
would listen Cottrell was always 
there with help and hope. 

Out in California, where he was 
born, the people still tell about the 
unselfish accomplishments of this 
native son. Those who knew him in 
boyhood tell of his pluck in fighting 
his way through school and at the 
same time paying off the debts left 
by the untimely death of his father. 
Finally, managing to get a little 
money ahead, he entered the Uni- 
versity of California with the class 
that was to finish in ’97 and suc- 
ceeded in graduating with the class 
of ’96, doing four years’ work in 
three. His exceptional scholarship 
won the Le Conte Fellowship for 
him, so he was able to spend a fourth 
year in postgraduate work. 

On leaving college Mr. Cottrell spent the following three 
years teaching chemistry at the Oakland High School. By 
1900 he had saved enough from his teaching and occasional 
odd jobs to get him across the ocean to Germany, where he 
spent a semester in Berlin, working and studying with 
Professor Van’t Hoff, the famous Dutch chemist. At the 
same time he was registered as a student in the University 
of Berlin and devoted all the hours possible to the scientific 
study of physical chemistry, specializing on the potash 
and magnesium salts obtained from the celebrated Strass- 
furt deposits. 

Leaving Berlin he went to Leipsic, where he finished his 
work under Professor Ostwald and procured the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Following his graduation Mr. 
Cottrell, now Doctor Cottrell, spent his last dollars visiting 
the more famous laboratories of Germany and France and 
in 1903 returned to California, where he was made an 
instructor in physical chemistry in the state university. 
Later he became assistant professor and in 1911 left 
college work to accept the appointment as chief metal- 
lurgist for the United States Bureau of Mines. He has 
since remained in the Government’s service and is now 
assistant director of the bureau he has so faithfully served. 

This briefly sketches the life of Doctor Cottrell so far.as 
his education and connections are concerned, and if the 
story were to end here it would be the tale of a man’s 
accomplishment, creditable but not unusual, However, 
what I have said has been nothing more than a sort of 
clearing the decks for action so that we won’t have to 


Process Not in Operation 
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waste any more time stumbling over such things as cal- 
endar dates and jobs. No one who has read thus far will 
doubt that Cottrell has a brilliant mind. A fellow can’t 
annex a bona fide sheepskin in a four-year college by 
doing three years’ work unless he’s some smart. But the 
country is filled with valedictorians who are working for 
tail-enders, so I’m not going to brag about a man’s men- 
tality, but instead tell the uncommon facts about a real 
he-man who himself fought so hard against obstacles that 
his ideal in life became centered about a single aim—the 
business of smoothing the way for others who likewise 
lacked the necessary support to get their ideas across. 

Let me now return to Doctor Cottrell’s first years at the 
University of California subsequent to his return from 
Germany, and thus pass over the dozens of remarkable 
scientific papers that he had already contributed to the 
technical literature of the day. It was no longer ago than 
1906 when he began his investigations relating to the 
electrical precipitation of particles of liquids and solids. 
He believed that one of the important problems of the age 
was the maintaining of a clear and unpolluted atmosphere. 
While acknowledging that-there were natural phenomena 
such as fogs and exhalations from decaying vegetation that 
we have to contend with, he asserted that most of the 
Sources of air pollution were man-made and as far as 
possible should be eliminated. 

Throughout the United States at that time were many 
smelters, each of which burned off daily from 250 to 1000 
tons of sulphur from its ores into the atmosphere. These 

waste fumes seriously damaged the surrounding 
country by getting into the drainage. The ma- 
terial losses were also serious, for each ton of sul- 
phur thus thrown off would make three tons of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and six of superphos- 
phate fertilizer. Doctor Cottrell went to work on 
the problem and soon proved that the precipitation 
of suspended matter, whether in gases or liquids, 
may be accelerated by electricity in the form of 
direct or alternating current. 

The theory was that, if we bring a needle point 
connected to one side of a high-potential direct- 
current line opposite to a flat plate connected to 
the other side of the line, we find that the air space 
between becomes highly charged with electricity of 
the same sign as the needle point, and any insulated 
body brought into this space instantly receives a 
charge of the same sign. If this body is a floating 
particle it will immediately be attracted to the 
plate of opposite charge. Even suspended gas 
molecules undergo the same process, though the 
gases themselves may be perfectly transparent. 

Doctor Cottrell continued the development of 
his idea, devoting most of his early attention to sul- 
phur fumes. The first installation of his system was 
made at a powder plant in California. Here he used 
hairy electrodes made of asbestos, which succeeded 
in precipitating sulphur from the wet fumes. The 
process, however, was not sufficiently profitable and 
the entire scheme would probably have died had 
not fate come to the rescue. Near by was the 
Selby smelter, which plant was close to one of the 
tunnels of the Southern Pacific Railway. When 
the wind blew from a certain direction the sulphur 
fumes would fill the tunnel with choking gases and 
the railroad company finally took legal measures to 
close the smelter, At this critical juncture Doctor 
Cottrell was called in and erected a small electric 
precipitation plant, which met the difficulty, and 
even to-day is still producing dilute sulphuric acid 
as a by-product. \ 

As soon as it was known that the smelter gases 
and smoke could be captured the fume-pestered 
farmers all throughout the West started legal 
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proceedings against the smelter. 
panies, with the result that - 
plants of this kind operating tol 
have Cottrellized their fumes, ; 
This wide adoption of the Dr’ 
in a commercial way caused ¢ 
industries to bring their smoke- j 
fume problems to Doctor Cott] 
and in no time the same schen y 
electrical precipitation was bi 
used to bring down poisonous ars 
valuable metal dust and other |} 
stances that had been polluting , 
atmosphere in many localities, | 
In addition the scheme wag app 4 
to the big cement works of the Pa P 
Coast, and not only did the Pro g 
thus save thousands of aeres | 
orange groves from the eyjl ef 
of the cement-kiln smoke, but , 
owners of the plants found jt i 
sible to collect large quantities | 
potash from this same smoke | 
use the material to fertilize the f t 
groves instead of destroying the t § 
by clogging the tender pores of the orange leaves, ', 
story of how the so-called Cottrell process has been . 
tended to varied uses in many industries throughout 
world is a tale not only of great industrial saving bu { 
nuisance elimination. 
Of more pertinent interest in the present story is | 
attitude that was assumed by Doctor Cottrell in the). 
posal and administration of his successful scientific id) 
After the scheme had become an assured commercial s | 
cess he entered into an understanding with his back| 
which stipulated that, when the receipts from the busin | 
that was organized should have repaid the initial iny| 
ment with reasonable interest, at least a considerable p_ 
tion of the patent rights should be turned over to so. 
public institution to be administered as the nucleus 0) 
fund for the promotion of research. It was the idea of | 
inventor that this might set a precedent and stimul:, 
similar contributions from others. ne || 
In accordance with this proposed plan Doctor Cott) 
and his associates offered to transfer as a gift to { 
Smithsonian Institution extensive rights in the pate) 
covering the precipitation processes. After careful ¢ 
sideration the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Ins, 
tution decided that it was not expedient for the instituti. 
to become the direct owner of the proposed gift, but t. 
directors voiced the opinion that the institution mig. 
properly accept a declaration of trust from the owners, 
the patents to hold and operate the same in the intere: 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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These 12 Meatless Menus 


(Compiled and Tested by the School of Domestic Arts and Science, Chicago—Recognized Authorities on Foods) 


Will Cut Meat Bills in Half 
—And Note How the Family Likes Them 


‘RES of women don’t know that the cost of 
jeat is their largest food expense. 

, millions now are learning the facts about food, 
hey are straightway cutting those meat bills 
We 

jy are finding out they can buy as much protein 
ilarge or baby lima beans as in meat for one-third 
,-half the cost. 

| that these succulent beans, in combination with 
sdainty foods, are perfectly balanced substitutes 
reat. 

‘\t not an iota of food value is lacking. And that 
menus provide delicious, attractive foods that 
itire family welcomes, so you can serve at least 
yeal like this each day. 


‘hin-skinned, Tender, 
weet—Nut-like in Flavor 


each of these menus the lima bean dish together with the complementary dishes furnish protein, fat, mineral salts and 


Lima Bean Salad 


Meatless Menu No. 1 


Lima Bean Croquettes 


until soft and rub through a sieve. i 
carrot in fat, remove vegetables, add flour, seasonings 


As soon as you’ve tried them, you'll tell friends 
about them, for news like this is too good to keep. 


The ‘‘Bone-and-Muscle’’ 
Dish for Children 


Remember that protein builds bone and muscle, so 
both the large size and baby lima beans are excellent 
for children. And children who have been slow to 
eat vegetables before, like these sweet, nut-like beans 
when cooked in these new and charming ways. 


The menus and recipes printed on this page, being 
compiled and tested by recognized authorities on foods, 
are authentic and therefore practical. 

Try them and see how good they are. See how they 
lower housekeeping costs. 


CALIFORNIA 


BL. E 


LARGE LIMAS 


A BEANS 


BABY LIMAS 


But Get Real California Limas 


But be sure that you get real /ima beans—your 
grocer can supply them. We furnish him with the 
SEASIDE Brand of Lima Beans, so you can easily 
get the genuine. They come from California and are 
grown near the sea. 

Don’t confuse with “wax” or “butter” beans. 

The genuine California limas are thin-skinned, more 
tender (easier to cook) and have a sweeter, nut-like 
flavor. 

You can get them in the large or baby size—both 
equally good in any recipe that calls for this type 
of bean. 

Try these balanced, meatless menus now and see 
how they cut your bills. 


The ‘‘Protein’’ Beans that 
take the place of Meat 
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Cook onion and 


Lima Bean Loaf 


Meatless Menu No. 7 


Lima Beans en Casserole 


carbohydrates in scientific proportions, so each forms a balanced meal with all necessary food elements included. 


Lima Beans and Bacon 


Meatless Menu No. 10 


Lima Bean Roast 


Lima Beans and Celery in Cream 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Rice Pudding 

oe for Lima Beans and Celery in Cream 
4k dried baby lima beans over night in cold 
» In the morning remove loose skins and drain, 
In boiling salted water until tender, but not soft. 
telery in half-inch pieces, boil until tender and 
i> the beans. Add thin cream, salt and pepper 
isheat before serving. “Serves about S. 


f Meatless Menu No. 2 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Lima Bean Loaf 
Cold Slaw 
Steamed Fruit Pudding—Hard Sauce 
Recipe for Lima Bean Loaf 


cup dried lima beans Salt 


¥% cups bread crumbs Pepper 
cup milk 1 tbsp. bacon fat or 
egg, slightly beaten butterine 


ash and soak the beans over night. Cook until 
i Drain and rub through a coarse sieve. Add 
f ingredients, turn into a greased mold and bake 
inoderate oven. Serve with white sauce or tomato 
i. Serves about 5. 


Meatless Menu No. 3 


Cream of Lima Bean Soup—Croutons 


Celery 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 
Recipe for Lima Bean Soup 


t cup dried lima beans 2 tbsp. fat 
cups cold water 2 tbsp. flour 
(onion Salt 

‘L slice carrot Pepper 

| cup milk 


oak beans over night. Drain, add water, cook 


and bean purée. Add milk, strain and reheat. Serves 
about 5. 


Meatless Menu No. 4 


Lima Bean Croquettes 
Spinach 
Fruit Salad— Wafers 


Recipe for Lima Bean Croquettes 
1 cup baby lima beans ¥ tsp. salt 


Cold water to cover Pepper 

¥% cup rolled, dried bread 1 tsp. sage 
crumbs Onion juice 

3 tbsp. milk 1 egg 


Soak beans over night in cold water. Drain and 
cook in boiling water until soft, then force through 
a purée strainer. Add crumbs, milk, seasonings an 
egg, beaten slightly. Shape in the form of croquettes; 
dip in egg and crumbs and fry in deep fat. Serves 
about 5. 


Meatless Menu No. 5 


Rice Soup 
California Lima Bean Salad 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 
Recipe for California Lima Bean Salad 
2 cups cooked baby Onion or chives 
lima beans Seasonings | 

1 cup diced celery French dressing 

2 or 3 large ripe tomatoes 2 green peppers 

Mix baby lima beans and celery; add seasonings 
and onion or chives and marinate with French dressing. 
Arrange slices of tomato on bed of lettuce, place a ring 
of pepper on each slice and fill ring with baby lima 
bean mixture. 


Meatless Menu No. 6 
Lima Beans with Bacon 
Harvard Beets ; 
Apple Sauce—Oatmeal Cookies 
Recipe for Lima Beans with Bacon 

2 cups dried baby lima beans Salt 

Cold water to cover Pepper 

Butter : 

Soak beans over night in cold water, drain, add 
boiling water to partially cover. | Simmer slowly. 
Season, add butter, and serve garnished with bacon. 
Serves about 5. 


Buttered Asparagus on Toast 
Tapioca Cream 
Recipe for Lima Beans en Casserole 

2 cups dried lima beans ¥% tsp. pepper 

Cold water to cover Milk 

4 tsp. salt Butter 

Soak beans over night in cold water, drain, add 
hot water, using just enough to cover beans. Simmer 
until beans are tender and water is absorbed. Put 
into casserole, add seasonings, dot with butter, add 
milk to partially cover beans and bake in a moderate 
oven. Serves about 5. 


Meatless Menu No. 8 


Lima Bean Chowder—Wafers 
Olives—Celery 
Baked Apples 
Recipe for Lima Bean Chowder 
1 cup dried baby lima beans % tsp. pepper 
1 small onion 2 tbsp. butter 
¥4 can tomatoes 1 tbsp. flour 
¥ tsp. soda 1% cups milk 
Salt 
Cut onion very fine and brown in 1 tablespoonful 
butter. Put beans in kettle. Add seasonings. Cover 
with water and simmer until tender. Make white 
sauce of 1 tablespoonful butter, flour and milk. Add 
to chowder and cook until slightly thickened. Heat 
tomatoes, strain, and add soda. Add to chowder just 
before serving. Serves about 5. 


Meatless Menu No. 9 


Lima Bean Roll with Rice 
Head Lettuce—Thousand Island Dressing 
Prune Jelly 
Recipe for Lima Bean Roll with Rice 
1 cup dried lima beans 1 tbsp. flour 
Y% cup rice ¥% tsp. salt 
% cup milk Speck pepper 
1 tbsp. butter 
Soak beans over night in cold water; drain, cook in 
boiling water until soft and then force through a purée 
strainer. Add white sauce made of milk, butter, flour 
and seasonings, then add rice which has been cooked; 
shape into roll; cover with bread crumbs and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 


A co-operative, non-profit organization of growers 


Dept. F—Oxnard, California 


Creamed Potatoes 
Apple and Celery Salad 
Caramel Custard 


Recipe for Lima Bean Roast 


2 cups cooked lima beans 1 green pepper 

1 cup diced potatoes \% cup parsley 

1 onion 1 cup bean stock 

¥% tbsp. ham or bacon fat Salt 

Slice the onion and brown it in the fat. Add the 
other ingredients. Put the mixture into a baking 
dish; add water and bake in a moderate oven about 
one hour. It may be necessary to add water during 
the baking, as the mixture should not be dry when 
served. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Meatless Menu No. 11 


Lima Bean Timbales 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding—Chocolate Sauce 


Recipe for Lima Bean Timbales 


2 cups cooked baby lima beans 1 tsp. salt 
2 eggs \ tsp. pepper 
2 tbsp. butter Cayenne 


Rub beans through a sieve, add melted butter, 
beaten eggs and seasonings. ‘Turn into buttered molds 
set in pan of hot water and bake until firm. Serve with 
tomato sauce. Serves about 5. 


Meatless Menu No. 12 


Baked Lima Beans 
Cucumber and Radish Salad 
Brown Betty—Sterling Sauce 


Recipe for Baked Lima Beans 
Place a layer of boiled lima beans in a baking dish, 
add a little green pepper, salt and sprinkle the layer 
with dry bread crumbs. Add another layer of beans 
and seasonings. Cover the top with buttered crumbs, 
and bake in a moderate oven about 20 minutes. 


Mail This Coupon 


I 

1 

! and we'll send you (free) the 12 Balanced Meatless 
! menus and 18 recipes for delicious lima bean dishes, 
! to paste in your cook book or place in your recipe 
: card file. 

, California Lima Bean Growers Association 
I Dept. F—OxNnArD, CALIFORNIA 
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wie Overland Mail=By 


ILLUSTRATED 


ROM the time when the 
Fis lean and bearded 

horsemen in their garments of fringed buckskin rode 
out into the savage West men gave the same excuse for 
traveling that hard road toward the setting sun. The early 
pathfinders maintained there must be all manner of high- 
priced furs off there beyond the sky line. The emigrants 
who followed in the days of Forty-nine informed their 
neighbors that they were going to gather golden nuggets in 


California. The teamsters who drove the heavy freight . 


wagons over the new trails a few years later told their rela- 
tives and friends that they were going West to better their 
fortunes. And when the Concord coaches came to carry 
the mail between the frontier settlements and San Fran- 
cisco the men of wealth who financed the different lines 
announced there was big money in the venture. The men 
of action who operated them claimed that high wages 
brought them into it. 

So now you see them all—pathfinder, argonaut, team- 
ster, stage driver, Pony-Express rider and capitalist—salv- 
ing their consciences and soothing away the trepidations 
of their womenfolk with the good old American excuse 
that they were going to make money. As a matter of 
fact, that excuse was only an excuse and nothing more. 
In their inmost hearts all these men knew that they had 
yther motives. 

There was one individual who did not try to hoodwink 
fimself or others about this Western business and if you 
will but take the time to look into his case you will be able 
easily to diagnose an itching which was troubling all the 
rest of them. 

That individual was usually taken most acutely with 
his ailment on a warm May morning, one of those mornings 
when the lawless youths of the village decided to play 
hookey in the afternoon and test the temperature of the 
swimming hole. On such a morning he was to be found 
somewhere near the center of the schoolroom, this being 
the point most remote from the distraction of open win- 
dows and hence selected for him by the teacher. He was 
seated at a small desk whose top was deeply scored by 
carved initials and monograms of rude design, all inked in 
to give them the boldness of touch necessary when one 
would have his art impress the beholder. An open book 
lay on that desk top, but the eyes of the individual were 
not focused on its pages. 

He was gazing—aslant so that the teacher would not 
detect him at it—through one of those remote open win- 
dows. And he was not seeing the roofs of the little town 
or the alluring line of low wooded bluffs across the river. 
He was seeing swarms of Indians mounted bareback on 
swift ponies. Swarms and swarms of them, stripped to 
the waist, befeathered, trousered in tightly fitting buck- 
skin, they were defying all the laws of gravitation by the 
manner in which every one clung by a single heel to his 
mustang, allowing his body to droop alongside in a negli- 
gently graceful attitude. These Savages were circling 
round and round a stagecoach. And on the top of that 
stagecoach, with his trusty rifle at his shoulder—while the 
driver beside him died a painful death—sat the individual 
himself—none other, And he was certainly playing havoe 
with those redskins. 

We need not undergo the weary ordeal of waiting with 
him while the clock’s slothful hands creep round the dial. 
We may skip the interval—as he would do ever so gladly 
if he only could—and see him that night as he climbs 
from his bedroom window, crawls down the woodshed 
roof and drops from the low eaves to make his way across 
the vacant lot next door and thence—out West. As far 
perhaps as the next town. which lies seven miles or so 
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away, where he is overhauled and ignominiously dragged 
back to civilization. 

That individual—the only one of them all who did not 
attain the consummation of his hopes, the only one who 
had to stay at home—is the sole member of the foregoing 
list who acknowledged his true motives. For he asserted 
loudly—and with lamentations—that the spirit of adven- 
ture was blazing within him; he wanted to go out West to 
fight Indians and desperadoes. 

Resisting the temptation to indulge in dissertation con- 
cerning the beneficial effects ofthe dime novel on the 
morale of successive younger generations, we return to the 
men who said that they went beyond the Mississippi to 
gain money. Like the schoolboy they were hot with the 
lust for adventure. The men of action wanted to risk their 
lives and the men of wealth wanted to risk their dollars. 
Which does not imply that the latter element were anxious 
to lose those dollars any more than it implies that the 
former expected to lose their lives. But both were eager 
for the hazard. 

Like the schoolboy, all of them dreamed dreams and saw 
visions. And the dreams were realized—the visions be- 
came actualities. 

Few of them justified their excuse of money-making; 
many came out of the adventure poorer in this world’s 
goods than they went into it. But every man of them 
had the time of*his:lifeand- lived out his days with a wealth 
of memories more precious than gold—memories of a 
man’s part in a great rough drama. 

The Winning of the West someone has called that 
drama. No act in the play attained the heights which were 
reached by the last one before the coming of the railroad, 
the one with which this story has to deal, wherein bold 
men allied themselves on different sides to get the contract 
of carrying the mails by stagecoaches on schedule time 
across the wilderness. And in the tale of this great strug- 
gle there is another motive in addition to the love of ad- 
venture—and like that love, unacknowledged by those 
whom it stirred—the strong instinctive desire for a closer 
union which exists among all Americans. 

In the beginning there was a frontier two hundred miles 
or so west of the Mississippi River. Behind that frontier 
wide-stacked wood-burning locomotives were drawing long 
trains on tracks of steel; steamers came sighing up and 
down the muddy rivers; cities smeared the sky with clouds 
of coal smoke; under those sooty palls men in high hats 
and women in enormous hoop skirts passed in afternoon 
promenade down the sidewalks; newspapers displayed the 
day’s tidings in black headlines; the telegraph flashed 
messages from one end of that land to the other; and 
where the sharp church steeple of the most remote village 
cut the sky the people read and thought and talked the 
same things which were being discussed in Delmonico’s 
at the same hour. 

Beyond the Sierra Nevada Mountains there was an- 
other civilization. In San Francisco hotel lobbies men and 
women passed and repassed one another dressed in Eastern 
fashions—some months later but Eastern fashions none the 
less, Newspapers proclaimed the latest tidings from the 
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East in large type. Men were fa\ g 
out over the same political is x 
which embroiled men by the Atlantic seaboard; they 1 
embarking in the same sort of business ventures, 
But two thousand miles of wilderness separated t! ¢ 
two civilizations. The vast expanse of prairies as levé |g 
the sea, of sagebrush plains, of snow-capped mount 
and silent deadly deserts was made more difficult y 
bands of hostile Indians. 
In Europe such an interval would have remained » 
centuries, to be spanned by the slow migration of ¢] e 
whom ill fortune and bad government had driven from ¢ 
more crowded communities on either side. During if 
time these two civilizations would have gone on intr 
own ways, developing their own distinct customs, unt } 
the end they would have become separate countries, 
But the people east of the Mississippi and the pee 
west of the Sierras were Americans and the desire {i 
close union was strong within them. Their business ha s 
were such that they could not carry on commercial aff 5 
without it. Their political beliefs and their social tenc - 
cies kept them chafing for it. And furthermore, it's 
their characteristic not to acknowledge Nature’s obsta § 
as permanent. Two thousand miles of wild prairie, mo - 
tain ranges and deserts simply meant a task, the me 
blithely to be undertaken because it was made hazard ; 
by the presence of hostile savages. So now the East be 1 
to cry to the West and the West to the East, each voit 
a desire for quicker communication, and to get letters fi} 
New York to San Francisco on fast time became one of . 
problems of the day. 
The first step toward solution was the choice of a rol, 
and while this was up to Washington the proof on whic 5 
rested was up to the men of wealth and the men of acti. 
Immediately two rival groups began striving, each ) 
prove that its route was the quicker. Russel, Majors :| 
Waddel, who held large freighting contracts on the not - 
ern road from Independence, Missouri, via Salt Lake Ci; 
to Sacramento, bent their energies to demonstrating ; 
practicability; the Wells-Butterfield coterie of stage-a 
express men undertook to show that the longer pathw’ 
from St. Louis by way of the southwestern territories) 
San Francisco was the better. 
In 1855 Senator W. M. Gwin, of California, who }! 
conceived the idea with F. B. Ficklin, general superinte': 
ent of the Russel, Majors and Waddel Company, int 
duced a bill in Congress for bringing the mails by horseb: ' 
on the northern route, but the measure was pigeonhol , 
Snow in the mountains was the main argument against | 
In 1857 James E. Birch got the contract for carryin} 
semimonthly mail from San Antonio, Texas, to San Die. 
The southern route’s champions had won the chance | 
prove their contention. Save for a few brief stretches. 
Texas and Arizona, there was no wagon road. El Pasoa. 
Tucson were the only towns between the terminals. 
few far-flung military outposts, whose troops of dragoc 
were having a hard time of it to hold their own against t| 
Comanches and Apaches, afforded the only semblance, 
protection from the Indians. ’ 
Horsemen carried the first mail sacks across this wild 
ness of dark mountains and flaming deserts. On th. 
initial trip Silas St. John and Charles Mason rode side | 
side over the stretch from Cariso Creek to Jaeger’s Fer! 
where Yuma stands to-day. That ride took them straig. 
through the Imperial Valley. The waters of the Colora( 


which have made the region famous for its rich crops, h| 
not been diverted in those days. It was the hottest des 
in North America—sand hills and blinding alkali flats a’ 
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je tepid spring in the whole distance—one hundred 
4 miles, and the two horsemen made it in thirty-two 
without remounts. 

,company now began to prepare the way for stage- 
bs. During the latter part of November St. John 
to companions drove a herd of stock from Jaeger’s 
yi0 Maricopa Wells. The latter point had been se- 
or arelay station because of water and the presence 
friendly Pima and Maricopa Indians, who kept the 
ss at a distance. During that drive of something 
4o hundred miles the pack mule lost his load one 

the desert. The men went without food for three 

wnd for thirty-six hours traveled without a drop of 

n their canteens. ® 
bfirst stage left San Diego for the East in December 
x passengers. Throughout the trip a hostler rode 
}, herding a relay team. The driver kept his six 
Ito their utmost for two hours; then stock and 
pd passengers were given a two-hour rest, after which 
(sh team was hooked up and the journey resumed. 
sais manner they made about fifty miles a day. Luck 
ith them. There were several runaways along the 
, At Fort Davis, Texas, they found the garrison, 
‘they had expected to supply them with provisions 
ying to orders from Washington, short of food, and 
subsisted for the next five days on what barley they 
jstified in taking away from the horses. They arrived 
sap Lancaster just after the departure of a Comanche 
arty, who had stolen all the stock, and were obliged 
two hundred miles farther before they could get a 
, But these incidents and a delay or two because of 
in rivers were accounted only small mishaps. They 
ithrough with their scalps and the mail sacks—only 
1iys behind the schedule. 
‘eafter the Birch line continued its service—and 
«; eame from San Francisco to St. Louis in about six 
i. Occasionally Indians massacred a party of travel- 
‘sow and then renegade whites or Mexicans robbed 
assengers of their belongings and looted the mail 
: But such things were no more than anyone ex- 
+], James Birch had proved his point—the southern 
{ was practical—and in 1858 the Government let a 
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six-year contract for carrying letters twice a week between 
St. Louis and San Francisco to John Butterfield of Utica, 
New York. Thus the Wells-Butterfieéld interests scored 
the first decisive victory. 

Butterfield’s compensation was fixed at $600,000 a year 
and the schedule at twenty-five days. The route went by 
way of Fort Smith, Arkansas, El Paso, Tucson and 
Jaeger’s Ferry. Tie one end of a loose string to San Fran- 
cisco and the other to St. Louis on your wall map; allow 
the cord to droop in a semicircle to the Mexican boundary 
and you will see the general direction of that road, whose 
length was two thousand seven hundred and sixty miles. 
Of this nearly two thousand miles was in a hostile Indian 
country. 

Twenty-seven hundred and sixty miles in twenty-five 
days meant a fast clip for horses and a lumbering Concord 
coach over ungraded roads.- And such a clip necessitated 
frequent relays, which in their turn demanded stations at 
short intervals. While a road gang was removing the 
ugliest barriers in the different mountain passes—which 
was all the smoothing away that highway ever got during 
the stagecoach era—a party went along the line erecting 
adobe houses. These houses were little forts, well suited 
for withstanding the attacks of hostile Indians. The cor- 
rals beside them were walled like ancient castle yards. 

William Buckley, of Watertown, New York, headed this 
party. Bands of mounted Comanches attacked them on 
the lonely Staked Plain of Western Texas. Apaches crept 
upon them in the mountains of Southwestern New Mexico. 
Of the battles which they fought history contains no 
record, but they went on driving the Mexican laborers to 
their toil under the hot sun, and the chain of low adobe 
buildings crept slowly westward. 

In those days Mexican outlaws were drifting into Ari- 
zona and New Mexico from Chihuahua and Sonora, and 
these cutthroats, to whom murder was a means of liveli- 
hood, were almost as great a menace as the Indians. Three 
of them got jobs on the station building gang and waited 
their opportunity to make money after their bloody fash- 
ion. At Dragoon Springs they found their opportunity. 
Here where the Dragoon Mountains come out into the plain 
like a lofty granite promontory that faces the sea the party 
had completed the walls of a stone corral, within which 


inclosure a storehouse and stage station were partitioned 
off. The roofing of these two rooms and some ironwork on 
the gate remained to be completed. The main portion of 
the party moved on to the San Pedro River, leaving Silas 
St. John in charge of six men to attend to these details. 
The three Mexican bandits were members of this little 
detachment. The other three were Americans. The place 
was right on the road which Apache war parties took to 
Sonora. For this reason a guard was maintained from 
sunset to sunrise. St. John always woke at midnight to 
change the sentries. 

One starlight night, when he had posted the picket who 
was to watch until dawn, St. John went back to his bed in 
the unroofed room that was to serve as station. He 
dropped off to sleep for an hour or so and was roused by a 
noise among the stock in the corral. The sound of blows 
and groans followed. St. John leaped from his blankets 
just as the three Mexicans rushed into the room. Two of 
them were armed with axes and the third with a sledge. 
The fight that followed lasted less than a minute. 

St. John kicked the foremost murderer in the stomach 
and as the man fell he sprang for a rifle which he kept in 
the room. The other two attacked him with their axes. 
He parried one blow aimed at his head and the blade 
buried itself in his hip. While the man was tugging to free 
the weapon St. John felled him with a blow on the jaw. 
The third Mexican struck down at almost the same in- 
stant, almost severing St. John’s left arm near the shoul- 
der. Then the white man got his one good hand on his 
rifle and the three murderers fled. They had killed one of 
the Americans, who was sleeping in the inclosure, left 
another dying near him and a third gasping his last out- 
side the gate. 

St. John sfanched the blood from his wounds and 
crawled to the top of a pile of grain sacks whence he could 
see over the unroofed wall. Here he stayed for three days 
and three nights. With every sunrise the magpies and 
buzzards came in great flocks to sit upon the wall after 
they had sated themselves in the corral, and watched him. 
With every nightfall the wolves slunk down from the 
mountains and fought over the body outside the gate. 
Night and day the thirst-tortured mules kept up a 
pandemonium. (Continued on Page 53) 
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a-grading party came along on Sunday morning. 

him such first aid as they could and sent a rider 

-suchanan for a surgeon. The doctor amputated 
nine days after the wound had been inflicted. 

ks later St. John was able to ride a horse to 


_ John is offered as a sample of the men who 
operated the overland-mail lines. Among the 
tock tenders and messengers there were many 
e him—iron men. It was not easy to kill them 
g as there was breath in their bodies they kept 
g. John Butterfield and his associates were made 
e stuff as these employees. 
-sany hundred thousand dollars these pioneer in- 
ut into their line before the turning of a single 
jnot known. It must have been somewhere 
,ol million, and this was in a day when millions 
¢so common as they are now; a day, moreover, 
vhing in this business was certain and every- 
ained to be proved. 
vstablished more than one hundred stage sta- 
ing that semicircle through the savage South- 
hey bought some fifteen hundred mules and 
hich were sent out along the route. To feed 
dimals hay and grain were freighted in some 
two hundred miles and the loads arrived 
brrals literally worth a goodly fraction 
weight in silver, There was a station in 
; Texas to which teamsters had to haul 
ir nine months of the year from twenty- 
~s away. At every one of these lonely 
/ there were an agent and a stock tender 
“ome it was necessary to maintain what 
1d to alittle garrison. Arms and ammu- 
ere provided for defense against the sav- 
ovisions were laid in to last for weeks. 
4dred Concord coaches were purchased 
Abbott-Downing Company, who had 
aged in the manufacture of these ve- 
the New Hampshire town since 1813. They were 
the thorough-brace pattern and were regarded as 
that money could buy. Seven hundred and fifty 
hom one hundred and fifty were drivers, were put 
ay roll and,transported to their stations. 
all this outlay was made before the beginning of 
{trip. It was the greatest expenditure of money on 
transportation project of its kind up to this time 
ica. And there were a thousand hazards of the 
to be incurred, a thousand obstacles of Nature 
ercome before the venture could be proved prac- 
he men of money had done their part now. The 
4 ready for the opening of traffic. On the fifteenth 
mber, 1858, the mail sacks started from St. Louis 
Francisco. It was up to the men of action to get 
ough within the schedule. Twenty-five days was 
wance for the twenty-seven hundred and sixty 


est-bound coach reached San Francisco about 
four hours inside of that limit. On that October 
crowds packed Montgomery Street; there was 
g of cannon and the crashing of anvils loaded with 
Jowder; the blaring of brass bands and the voices of 
jall mingled in one glad uproar to tell the world that 
ple by the Golden Gate appreciated the occasion. 
. Louis the east-bound mail was an hour earlier. 
utterfield stepped from the Missouri Pacific train 
ie sacks and a great procession was on hand to escort 
{ the post office. Bands and carriages and a tre- 
las display of red-white-and-blue bunting enlivened 
aole city. President Buchanan sent Butterfield a 
1m of congratulation. 

ioked as if the northern route was out of it for good 
ut it remained for the men to keep the victorious 
‘operation. What had been done was only a begin- 
.The long grind of real accomplishment still lay 
( Storm and flood and Indian massacre were inci- 
< holdups and runaways were matters of routine in 
fee on the task. The stock was for the most part 
cen, 

veatly every change the fresh team started off on 
4 gallop, and if the driver had a wide plain where 
(ld let them go careering through the mesquite or 
swood, while the stage followed, sometimes on two 
2, sometimes on one, he counted himself lucky. 
!was many a station from which the road led over 
‘4 country—along steep sidehills, across high-banked 
4, skirting the summits of rocky precipices, and on 
retches it was the rule rather than the exception for 
ch to overturn. 

bronco stock was bad enough, but the green mules 
e worst. It was often found necessary to lash the 
éo a tree—if one could be found near the station, and 
to the corral fence—while the long-eared brutes were 
thooked up. When the last trace had been snapped 
lace the hostlers would—very gingerly—free the 
Cae its moorings and as the ropes came slack leap 
air lives, 


They called the route a road. As a matter of fact that 
term was a far-fetched euphemism. In some places ap- 
proaches had been dug away to the beds of streams and 
the absolutely impassable barriers of the living rock had 
been removed from the mountain passes, but that was all. 
What with the long climbs upgrade and the bad going 
through loose sand or mud it was always necessary for the 
driver to keep his six animals at a swinging trot when they 
came to a level or a downhill pull. Often he had to whip 
them into a dead run for miles where most men would 
hesitate to drive a buckboard at a walk to-day. 

During the rainy seasons the rivers of that southwestern 
land proceeded to demonstrate that they had a right to the 
name—to which they never pretended to live up at other 
times—by running bank full. These 
coffee-colored floods were underlaid by 
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thick strata of quicksand. Occasionally one of them simply 
absorbed a coach, and unless the driver was pretty swift in 
cutting the traces it took unto itself two or three mules for 
good measure. . 
The Comanche Indians were on the warpath during 
these years in Western Texas. On the great Staked Plain 
they swooped down on many a stage, and driver and pas- 
sengers had to make a running fight of it to save their 
scalps. They attacked the stations, two or three hundred 
of them in a band. The agents and stock tenders, who 
were always on the lookout, usually saw them in time to 
retreat inside the thick adobe walls of the building, from 
which shelter they sometimes were able to drive them off 
without any particular damage. But sometimes they were 
forced to watch the enemy go whooping away with the 


stampeded stock from the corral, and now and again there 


was a massacre. 


Under Mangus Colorado, whom historians account their 
greatest war chief, the Apaches were busy in New Mexico 
and Arizona. They worked more carefully than their 
Texan cousins and went to ambush whenever they could. 
There is a gorge along the line in that section which got the 
name of Doubtful Cafion in those days because the only 
thing a driver could count on there with any certainty was 


a fight before he got through to the other side. 


Nor were the Indians the only savage men in that wilder- 
ness. Arizona was becoming a haven for fugitives from 
California vigilance committees and renegade Mexicans 


r Back to Julesburg and Bound Him to 
the Snubbing Post in the Middle of the Stage Company’s Corral 


from south of the boundary. The road agents went to 
work along the route and near Tucson they did a thriving 
business. Yet with all these enemies and obstacles it is a 
matter of record that the Butterfield overland mail was 
late only three times. In spite of runaways, bad roads, 
floods, sand storms, battles and holdups, the east and 
west bound stages usually made the distance in twenty-one 
days. And there was a long interval during 1859 when 
the two mails—which had started on the same day from 
the two terminals—met each other at exactly the halfway 
point. 

Apparently the Wells-Butterfield interests had won the 
struggle. Service was increased to daily and the compen- 
sation was doubled. The additional load was handled with 
the same efficiency that had been shown in the 
beginning. It is hard in these days of steam and 
gasoline and electricity to understand how men 
did such things with horseflesh. The quality of 
the men themselves explains that. One can judge 
that quality by an affair which took place at 
Stein’s Pass. 

“‘Steen’s Pass,” as the old-timers spelled it— 
and as the name is still pronounced—is a gap 
in the mountains just west of Lordsburg, New 
Mexico. The Southern Pacific comes through 
it to-day. 


Py One afternoon Mangus Colorado and Cochise 


were in the neighborhood with six hundred 
Apache warriors when a smoke signal from dis- 
tant scouts told them that the overland stage 
was approaching without an armed escort. 
The two chieftains posted their naked followers 
behind the rocks and waited the arrival of their 
victims. 

When one remembers that such generals as 
Crook have expressed their admiration for the 
strategy of Cochise and that Mangus Colorado 
was the man who taught him one will realize 
that Stein’s Pass, which is admirably suited for 
all purposes of ambush, must have been a ter- 
ribly efficient death trap when the Concord 
stage came rumbling and rattling westward into 
it on that blazing afternoon. 

There were six passengers in the coach, all of 
them old-timers in the West, and they were 
known as the Free Thompson party, from the 
name of their leader. Every one of these men 
was armed with a late-model rifle and was tak- 

ing full advantage of the company’s rule which 

allowed the carrying of as much ammunition as one 
pleased. They had several thousand rounds of car- 
tridges. Such a seasoned company as this was not apt 
to go into a place like Stein’s Pass without taking 

a look or two ahead, and six hundred Apaches were 

bound to offer some evidence of their presence to 

keen eyes—which probably explains why the horses 
were not killed at once, for, they were not. The 

driver was able to get the coach to the summit of a 

low bare knoll a little way off the road. The Free 

Thompson party made their stand on that hilltop. 

They were cool men, uncursed by the fear of death, 

the sort who could roll a cigarette or bite a mouth- 

ful from a plug of chewing tobaeco between shots 
and enjoy the smoke or cud, the sort who could look 
upon the advance of overwhelming odds and coolly 
estimate the number of yards which lay between. 
These things are known of them and it is known 
that the place where they made their stand was far 
from water, a bare hilltop under a flaming sun, and 
round about a ring of yelling Apaches. 
There were a few rocks affording a semblance of cover. 
You can picture those seven men, with their weather- 
beaten faces, their old-fashioned, slouching, wide-rimmed 
hats and their breeches tucked into their boot tops. You 
can see them lying behind those bowlders with their 
leathern cheeks pressed close to their rifle stocks, their nar- 
rowed eyes peering along the lined sights, and then as 
time went on crouching behind the bodies of their slain 
horses. And you can picture the turbaned Apaches with 
their frowsy hair and the ugly smears of paint across their 
grinning faces. You can see them creeping on their bellies 
through the clumps of coarse bear grass, gliding like bronze 
snakes among the rocks, slowly enough—the Apache never 
liked the music of a rifle bullet-—but coming closer every 
hour. Every gully and rock and clump of prickly pear for 
a radius of a half mile about that knoll sheltered its portion 
of the venomous brown swarm. 

Night followed day; hot morning grew into scorching 
noontide; the full glare of the Arizona afternoon came on; 
and night again. The rifles crackled in the bear grass. 
Thin jets of pallid flame spurted from behind the rocks. 
The bullets kicked up little dust clouds. So for three days 
and three nights, for it took those six hundred Apaches 
that length of time to kill the seven white men. 

But before the last of them died the Free Thompson 
party slew between one hundred and thirty-five and one 
hundred and fifty Indians. In after years Cochise told of 
the battle. 
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“They were the bravest men I ever 
saw,’ he said. “They were the bravest 
men I ever heard of. Had I five hundred 
warriors such as they I would own all of 
Chihuahua, Sonora, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona.”’ 

That was the breed of men who kept the 
Butterfield stage line open and the affair 
at Stein’s Pass is cited to show something 
of their character, though it took place 
after the company began removing its roll- 
ing stock, for in 1860 Russel, Majors and 
Waddel accomplished a remarkable coup 
and brought the overland mail to the 
northern route. They performed what is 
probably the most daring exploit in the 
history of transportation. The story of 
their venture bristles with action; it is 
adorned by such names as Wild Bill Hickok, 
Pony Bob Haslam, Buffalo Bill and Col. 
Alexander Majors. 

Colonel Majors held the broad-horn 
record on the old Santa Fé trail—ninety- 
two days on the round trip with oxen. He 
was the active spirit of the firm—Russel, 
Majors and Waddel. In 1859 these mag- 
nates of the freighting business had more 
than six thousand huge wagons and more 
than seventy-five thousand oxen on the 
road between St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
Salt Lake City, hauling supplies for gov- 
ernment posts and mining companies. 
They were operating a stage line to Den- 
ver, where gold excitements were bringing 
men in droves now. 

One day in the winter of 1859-1860 
Senator W. M. Gwin of California had a 
meeting with Majors’ senior partner, Wil- 
liam H. Russel, and several New York 
capitalists in Washington. Senator Gwin 
proposed a plan to show the world that the 
St. Joseph-San Francisco route was practi- 
cable throughout the year. Thatschemewas 
the Pony Express—men on horseback with 
fresh relays every ten or twelve miles to 
carry letters at top speed across the wilder- 
ness. Congress had pigeonholed his bill to 
finance such a venture. He urged that 
private capital undertake it and he talked 
so convincingly that Russel committed him- 
self to enlist his partners in the enterprise. 

Russel went back to Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, the headquarters of the firm, and put 
the matter up to Majors and Waddel. 
They showed him in a very few minutes 
that he had been talked into a sure way of 
losing several hundred thousand dollars. 
But he reminded them that he had com- 
mitted himself to the undertaking. They 
said that settled it—they would stand by 
him and make his word good. 

Their stage line had stations every ten 
or twelve miles as far as Salt Lake. Be- 
yond that point there was not a single 
building. But within two months from the 
day when Russel had that talk with Sena- 
tor Gwin the firm had completed the chain 
of those stations clear to Sacramento, pur- 
chased five hundred half-breed mustang 
ponies which they apportioned along the 
route, hired eighty riders and what stock 
tenders were necessary and hauled feed and 
provisions out across the intermountain 
desert. They had droves of mules beating 
down trails through the deep drifts of the 
Sierras and the Rockies. 

And on the third day of April, 1860, 
Henry Roff swung into the saddle at Sacra- 
mento; Alexander Carlyle leaped on a 
brown mare in St. Joseph, Missouri. While 
cannon boomed and crowds cheered in 
those two remote cities the ponies came 
toward each other from the ends of that 
two-thousand-mile trail on a dead run. 

At the end of ten miles or so a relay 
mount was waiting for each rider. As he 
drew near the station each man let out a 
long coyote yell; the hostlers led his animal 
into the roadway; the messenger charged 
down upon them, drew rein, sprang to the 
earth, and whilethe agent lifted the pouches 
from one saddle to the other—ag quickly 
as you read these words describing the pro- 
cess—gained the back of his fresh horse 
and sped on. At the end of his section— 
the length of these intervals varied from 
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seventy-five to one hundred and twenty- 
five miles—each rider dismounted for the 
last time and turned the pouches over to a 
successor. 

In this manner the mail went across 
prairie and sagebrush plain, through moun- 
tain passes where the snow lay deep beside 
the beaten trail and across the wide silent 
reaches of the Great American Desert. 
And the time on that first trip was ten days 
for east and west bound pouches. 

The riders were light of weight; they 
were allowed to carry no weapons save a 
bowie knife and revolver; the letters were 
written on tissue paper to save weight; the 
two pouches were fastened to a leathern 
covering fitted over the saddle and the 
affair was lifted with one movement from 
the last horse to the relay animal. When 
one of these messengers came within ear- 
shot of a station he always raised his voice 
in the long shrill coyote yell, and by day or 
night as that signal came down the wind to 
them the men who were on duty scrambled 
to get the waiting horse into its place. 

Many of these half-breed mustangs were 
unbroken; some were famous for their 
ability at bucking. There is a man in my 
town, Joe Hand—and he would hate to 
acknowledge that he is getting on in years 
even now—who used to ride the western 
end, and he said: 

“They’d hold a bad horse for a fellow 
long enough to let you get the rowels of 
those big Mex spurs fastened in the hair 
cinch. Then it was you and that horse for 
it. The worst of it was that the pony would 
usually tire himself out with his pitching 
and you’d lose time. I remember one that 
left me pretty badly stove up for a while, 
but I had the satisfaction of knowing he’d 
killed himself trying to pile me.” 

But bad horses were a part of the game; 
like bad men, everyone in the business ex- 
pected them and took them as a matter of 
course. The riders of the Pony Express 
hardly recall such incidents, because of the 
larger adventures with which their lives 
were filled. 

There was the ride of Jim Moore, for a 
long time famous among the exploits on the 
frontier. His route went from Midway 
station to old Julesburg, one hundred and 
forty miles across the great plains of West- 
ern Nebraska. The stations were from ten 
to fourteen miles apart. Arriving at the 
end of that grueling journey, he would 
rest for two days before making the return 
trip. 

One day Moore started westward from 
Midway station, knowing that his partner, 
who carried the mail one way while he was 
taking it the other, was sick at Julesburg. 
It was a question whether the man would 
be able to take the east-bound pouches, 
and if he were not there was no substitute 
on hand. Realizing what might lie ahead 
of him, Moore pressed each fresh horse to 
its utmost speed during that westward 
ride. A man can endure only so long a 
term of punishment—he resolved to save 
himself what minutes he could right in the 
beginning. He made that one hundred and 
forty miles in eleven hours. 

The partner was in bed—no hope of his 
rising for a day or two. The weary mes- 
senger started toward one of the bunks to 
get a bit of rest, but before he had thrown 
himself on the blankets the coyote yell of 
the east-bound rider sounded up the road. 
It was up to Moore to take the sick man’s 
place now. While the hostlers were sad- 
dling a pony and leading it out in front of 
the station he snatched some cold meat 
from the table, gulped down a cup of luke- 
warm coffee and hurried outside. He wag 
just in time to swing into the saddle. He 
clapped spurs to the pony and kept him on 
a run. So with each succeeding mount; 
and when he arrived at Midway he had put 
the two hundred and eighty miles of the 
round trip behind him in twenty-two hours. 

In Western Nevada, where the Piute 
Indians were on the warpath, several of-the 
stations were little forts and riders fre- 
quently raced for their lives to these adobe 
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sanctuaries. Pony Bob Haslam made his 
great three-hundred-and-eighty-mile ride 
across this section of scorching desert. He 
rode out of Virginia City one day while the 
inhabitants were frantically working to 
fortify the town against war parties whose 
signal fires were blazing at the time on 
every peak for a hundred miles. When he 
arrived at the Carson River, sixty miles 
away, he found that the settlers had seized 
all the horses at the station for use in the 
campaign against the savages. He went 
on without a relay down the Carson to 
Fort Churchill, fifteen miles farther. Here 
the man who was to relieve him refused to 
take the pouches. 

Within ten minutes Haslam was in the 
saddle again. He rode thirty-five miles to 
the Carson sink; got a fresh horse and 
made the next thirty miles without a drop 
of water; changed at Sand Springs and 
again at Cold Springs; and after one hun- 
dred and ninety miles in the saddle turned 
the pouches over to J. G. Kelley. Here at 
Smith’s Creek Pony Bob got nine hours’ 
rest. Then he began the return trip. At 
Cold Springs he found the station a smok- 
ing shambles, The keeper and stock tender 
had been killed, the horses driven off by 
Indians. 

It was growing dark. He rode his jaded 
animal across the thirty-seven-mile inter- 
val to Sand Springs, got a remount and 
pressed on to the sink of the Carson. 
Afterward it was found that during the 
night he had ridden straight through a ring 
of Indians who were headed in the same 
direction he was going. From the sink he 
completed his round trip of three hundred 
and eighty miles without a mishap, arriy- 
ing at the end within four hours of the 
scheduled time. 

Nine months after the opening of the 
line the Civil War began and the Pony 
Express carried the news of the attack on 
Fort Sumter from St. Joseph to San Fran- 
cisco in eight days and fourteen hours. 

Newspapers and business men had wak- 
ened to the importance of this quick com- 
munication and bonuses were offered for 
the delivery of important news ahead of 
schedule. President Buchanan’s last mes- 
sage had heretofore held the record for 
speedy passage, going over the route in 
seven days and nineteen hours. But that 
time was beaten by two hours in the car- 
rying of Lincoln’s inaugural address— 
seven days and seventeen hours, the world’s 
record for transmitting messages by men 
and horses! 

The firm of Russel, Majors and Waddel 
spent $700,000 on the Pony Express during 
the eighteen months of its life. They took 
in something less than five hundred dol- 
lars, but they accomplished what they had 
set out to do. In 1860 the Butterfield line 
was notified to transfer its rolling stock to 
the west end of the northern route—their 
rivals got the mail contract for the eastern 
portion. 

The Wells-Butterfield interests were on 
the underside now. The change to the new 
route involved enormous expense, and with 
the withdrawal of troops at the beginning 
of the Civil War Apaches and Comanches 
plundered the disintegrating line of sta- 
tions. The company lasted only a short 
time on the west end of the overland mail 
and retired. Its leaders now devoted their 
energies to the express business. 

At this juncture a new man got the mail 
contract. Ben Holliday was his name and 
in his day he was known as a Napoleon. 
Perhaps it was the first time that term was 
used in connection with American pro- 
moters. Holliday, who had begun as a 
small storekeeper in a Missouri village, 
had made one canny turn after another, 
until at the time when the mail came to the 
northern route he owned several steamship 
lines, large freighting interests and was be- 
ginning to embark in the stage business. 

The firm of Russel, Majors and Waddel 
was losing money, due in part to bad finan- 
cial management and in part to the cour- 
ageous venture of the Pony Express. 
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Holliday absorbed their property 4 
the sixties. He was the trans at 
magnate of his time, the first Ame; 
force a merger in that industry, ; 
his initial steps was to improve the 
tion of the stage line. Some of ¢ 
ciency methods of his subordinati 
picturesque, to say the least, 

In Julesburg, which was near the , 
of Lodge Pole Creek in Northeaster 
rado, the agent was an old Frey] 
after whom the place had been » 
This Jules had been feathering hig 01) 
at the expense of the company and t 
management supplanted him wi) 
Jack Slade, whose record up to th; 
was either nineteen or twenty } 
Slade was put in charge at Julesbu) j 
instructions to clean up his division, j 
the new superintendent was exterm |; 
such highway robbers and horse thi, 
Jules had gathered about him in ¢} i 
tion his predecessor was bidin i 
little settlement, watching for a ¢ ak 
play even. 
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One day Slade came into 
store near the station and the Fren , 
who had seen a good opportunity f , 
bush here, fired both barrels of 9 ch 
barreled shotgun into his body at ai 
of some fifty feet. 

Slade took to his bed, but he was| 
of the stuff which absorbs much leac j 
out any great amount of permanent | 
He was up again in a few weeks. He} 
down Jules, who had taken refuge 
Indian country to the north on hea) 
his recovery. He brought the pl 
back to Julesburg and bound him 
snubbing post in the middle of the 
company’s corral. 

Accounts of what followed differ, 
authorities maintain that Slade killed 
Others, who base their assertions | 
statement of men who said they wer 
witnesses, tell how Slade enjoyed i 
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for some time, filling the prisoner's el 
with bullet holes, then exclaimed: ‘ 
You ain’t worth the lead to kill you, 
turned the victim loose. 
But all narrators agree on this: ]| 
Slade unbound the living Jules—c} 
dead one, whichever it may have bee | 
cut off the prisoner’s ears and put th ; 
his pocket. 
It may be noted in passing tha | 
truculent efficiency expert in after | 
wound up his days at the end of a | 
Virginia City, Montana. | 
Ben Holliday carried the mails ove j 
throughout the early sixties. But d 
the summer of 1864 the Indians o 
plains for the first time in their hi} 
made a coalition. They united ir) 
grand war party against the outposts 
the line and for a distance of four hu 
miles they destroyed stations, mun | 
employees and made off with live s 
The loss to the company was half a m0 
dollars. It crippled Holliday, and the 
ernment so delayed consideration i 
claims for reimbursement that he war | 
to sell the property. ; | 
The firm of Wells Fargo, who had ¢ 
increasing their express business until & 
practically monopolized that featui| 
common carrying throughout the We: 
the close of the Civil War, took the 
over. It was the old Wells-Butte 
Company again. The first winners inh 
struggle were the last. 
The railroad came. Men said a 
day of adventure was over. But thi 


venture has not ended yet. 
While this story was being writer! 
other pioneer died on that overland- 
route. And when his aéroplane came 
tering down out of a driving snowstor f 
crash in a mass of tangled wreckagi i 
the side of Elk Mountain, Wyoming, Li| 
EK. V. Wales went to his death with! 
rifle shot of the road where so many 0! 
predecessors gave up their lives tryr 
even as he was then striving—to qui 2 
communication between the Atlantic \ 
the Pacific. 


ding there with her baby tucked up 
-er chin, Leslie laughed and sobbed. 
yyears of her repressed girlhood, so 
tnd yet so far away, pressed in upon 
rye evening when she had told them 
ted to be an actress, her bewilder- 
t their horror, the attic, the lace- 
; veil, the yellowed book of plays, 
+s when she sat alone on the steps 
‘porch and ached with forbidden 
»s, Eddie Lawrence, the rapture and 
_ of that first rehearsal in the Green- 
pera House, the curtain rolling up 
) row of lights in her eyes! 
show she had fought her way to 
ansations and emotions, but being 
sins as well as an artist she had 
| all the whiplashes of conscience it 
ssible to suffer. The tears she had 
ver her own ingratitude, her treach- 
yy perversity! And now she was 
+o bind over her daughter to those 
sions, those tears. 
. she saw many other things—the 
rooms she and Eddie Lawrence had 
,--the dirty, sordid, cheap rooms. 
1e saw the exquisite cleanness, the 
.nd spaciousness of Cousin Mattie’s 
. She saw the patient, hopeless lines 
\waiting rooms of managers and the 
sims of Uncle Eleazor’s lawn. She 
ij tales of suffering and of glory. She 
‘that hour both sides of the two lives 
ere offered to her daughter. 
‘from the moment she had finished 
is her uncle’s letter there was small 
on in her mind as to her course. In 
our she chose her star and set her 
:pyit. It was all in the broken prayer 
‘tered as she buried her face in the 
, dress: 
‘ar God, help me to give her a chance. 
wrong forgive me, but don’t punish 
‘it. If I’m right, dear God, help me 
cher grow up free and strong in her 
ay—in her own way.” 


_ off Broadway, south of Times Square, 
‘a house beloved of young actresses, 
sects and newspaper men. The ac- 
are not from.the girl shows... Mostly 
‘re quite earnest young souls—some 
im from Washington Square, some 
owa, now and then an old-time pro- 
hal who comes here for the watfties, 
nd then the modest young star of the 
3 drama. During the winter they eat 
ied together in a dark, dingy little 
‘whose walls are papered with old 
Jis and whose mantelpiece is horribly 
‘d with dusty jugs, vases and dried 
‘s quite touchingly like the mantel of 
try parlor. é 
+ with the first warm noons of spring 
.striped umbrellas are hoisted over 
| in the sooty garden at the rear, fresh 
| is spread underfoot, a few shrubs 
jaced against the wall at the back, the 
‘fence between the garden and the 
lard of the antique collector next door 
inted green and everyone fights to 
/ amid these vernal surroundings. 
was in this place at luncheon on a late 
3 day that | first saw Leslie Lawrence. 
}it was here 
my Cousin 
ning told me 
story. As I 
here waiting 
Channing I 
‘hed Leslie 
ence sitting 
! under one of 
sreen-striped 
vellas, eating 
‘fully a rather 
‘al luncheon. 
(in that place 
hw she was the 
» attractive 
‘an I had ever 
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weeks with a Number Two Company on the 
road and she had jumped into Number Two 
straight from ten weeks in stock in an 
up-state city. She probably felt as old and 
battered as a sailing vessel beating its way 
into harbor after a long cruise in dirty 
weather, but all her lines were as gallant as 
the sweep of that vessel’s sails. 

I have never seen a woman who so 
looked the captain of her soul. So many 
women look as if they have either starved 
their souls or lost them. But Leslie Law- 
rence looked as if she steered the gallant 
craft of her spirit by the light of her own 
unequivocal star. The little upward gay 
quirk to the corner of her lips seemed to be 
saying: ‘“Rummy old world! It’s beaten 
me lots of ways, but I’ve got something it 
can never touch, no matter what it does 
to me!” 

And her lovely eyes, serene and gay and 
kind, were infinitely more youthful than 
the eyes of the eighteen-year-old actress 
who sat at the next table. There was some- 
thing fearless even about her gown. It had 
probably cost less than the hat and gloves 
of the young actress, but in six months of 
hard wear it had achieved what the younger 
woman would never have—a distinguished 
air. Indeed I saw as I studied her ensemble 
that a thoughtful cleverness had gone into 
it. The bronze brown of her straw turban, 
the paler brown of cloth, the inspired touch 
of creamy lace brought out the bright tones 
in her tawny hair and the golden-brown 
flecks in her eyes. It was a costume that 
could be—and probably had. been—worn 
week after week on the road, sent to the 
cleaners as soon as it got back to New York 
and then presented serenely before the most 
sartorial-minded of managers. 

She had, I could see, a quick, warm ex- 
pression of curiosity, of interest that noth- 
ing had ever staled, in human beings and 
in what was going to happen round the 
corner of to-morrow. But to-day it struck 
me there was something or somebody 
she was especially waiting for. She kept 
glancing toward the door that led from the 
restaurant into the garden, and finally I 
saw her face light up quickly. A girl was 
coming down the gravel path—a girl who 
looked so much like Leslie that I thought 
at once, ‘‘Her younger-sister!’? It was 
plain that Leslie Lawrence adored her. Her 
face became softly radiant, her eyes brooded 
tenderly, happily over the girl; her lips 
curved in a proud, welcoming smile. It 
came to me suddenly that this was Leslie’s 
reason why the rummy old world could not 
touch her. This was the star by which she 
steered the craft of her soul. 

The girl was tall and slenderly graceful, 
as Leslie must have been at her age. In 
her simple, beautifully cut cloth gown and 
wide straw hat she looked as finished, as 
polished, as perfectly groomed as any young 
aristocrat. Curiously enough Leslie Law- 
rence appeared no older beside the girl and 
I figured it out that this was partly because 
of the brightening of her face and partly 
because the girl herself had reached the 
serious and dignified age. Her face, which 


so startlingly resembled Leslie’s in features 


and coloring, was not nearly so carefree 
and merry in expression as her companion’s 
at this moment. A sense of humor is the 
compensation of years. But she certainly 
was a beauty. 

As she took a chair under Leslie’s green- 
striped umbrella she turned so that she 
faced me and looked back at the door. To 
my surprise I heard her mention my Cousin 
Channing’s name: 

“T met him on Broadway and he said 
he was lunching here—oh, there he is now!”’ 

I looked up to see Channing coming 
through the door. I waved a hand at him, 
but I might have saved myself the gesture, 
for I was quite invisible to him. His eyes 
passed quickly round the garden, crowded 
by now, and then as if they saw what they 
were hungrily looking for they suddenly 
became guarded again. But that only 
made the happiness in his face more notice- 
able. 

Never having seen anything approaching 
this light in my cousin’s face before, I 
followed his gaze with the liveliest interest. 
He was looking straight at Leslie Law- 
rence. He hastened past me, his luncheon 
guest, and with an inarticulate word put 
out his hand to Leslie. He is a man of self- 
possession, but I’d have sworn that the 
hand he extended was shaking. 

And Leslie—I saw that there had crept 
up to the feathery fringe of hair on her 
forehead the faintest blush. Her lips—up 
to this instant so warm and friendly—had 
grown thinner, as if they defended them- 
selves. From Channing? No, most likely 
from herself, from something she did not 
want to show. But she, nevertheless, wel- 
comed him charmingly. 

Channing, stooping under their striped 
umbrella, his distinguished head with the 
touch of iron-gray above the ears, was 
about to accept the chair they offered him 
when my stare must have got to him. With 
a word to Leslie he then came over to me, 
explained that he wanted me to know the 
most charming woman on the American 
stage and carried me off to join them. 

As our chairs were scraping into place, 
Channing must have dropped the word 
“playwright,” for Leslie turned smilingly 
to me: 

“Oh, won’t you write a play for my 
daughter?”’ 

I did not try to conceal my astonishment 
as L looked from her to the girl opposite. 

“Your daughter!” 

They both laughed delightedly. 

The girl cried: ‘Isn’t it lovely, mummy, 
how they never believe it?” 

And I saw in the glance they exchanged 
that they were the most understanding of 
friends. Love and pride and comradeship 
were in that glance. 

“JT want you to know,” Mrs. Lawrence 
laughed, “that my daughter played with 
me all last winter and not a soul outside 
the company suspected I was a parent.” 
She turned to Channing: ‘‘She has it, 
Channing, the real thing. I wish you could 
have seen her in Waifs. The house loved 
her. That play made me realize I am going 
to have a very serious rival.” 
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“Oh, mummy, what nonsense!” the girl 
flashed quickly. ‘‘Mr. Channing, you 
know I’ll never have the lovely voice she 
has. And the way she speaks! There isn’t 
anyone who has the feeling that she has for 
the beautiful sound of words, is there, Mr. 
Channing?” 

“There’s no one on the stage to-day who 
speaks so well,” affirmed Channing gravely. 
Then he looked at Leslie almost as if he 
pleaded, and I knew he had asked her the 
same question before. 

“When are you going to give up this 
deadly road business, Leslie? Don’t you 
think it’s time now, with Eileen ready to 
launch out on her own, for you to try for a 
Broadway season? I hear that Ebert has 
a new play and he’s hunting for just your 
type. Won’t you go over to see him fe 

But she stopped him with a raised finger 
and a smiling shake of her head: 

“Too much risk. Ebert’s play may fail 
and leave me stranded. But a good safe 
Number Two Company seldom falls down 
on one—and after all, sixteen years on the 
road have left me with unlimited powers of 
endurance.” 

‘“‘Leslie, you’ve said the same thing to 
me every year for six years!” cried Chan- 
ning. ‘‘You’ve let more than one good 
chance slip away.” 

“Don’t, please, Channing! You know 
why I’ve always played safe.” 

Their eyes met, hers concealing their 
wistfulness under a defiant smile and his 
sad with an old protest. 

And I saw Eileen Lawrence’s hand creep 
across the tablecloth and cover her mother’s. 
Her head drooped a little and a shadow was 
over her face. She, at least, understood 
perfectly why her mother had let those 
good chances slip past. Leslie saw this 
shadow instantly and she rallied gayly: 

“But we haven’t told you our wonderful 
secret. Shall we impart it, Eileen? Only, 
of course, it mustn’t be whispered until 
the whole thing’s settled. You both saw 
Breakfast at Nine last winter, of course?” 

We nodded. Huge audiences had seen 
the sparkling comedy, which was still going 
strong and showing signs of continuing 
through the summer and into another 
winter. It had introduced and made the 
fortune of its producer, Jeffries, and its star, 
Marguerite Waring. Now, it appeared 
from what Mrs. Lawrence went on to tell 
us, Jeffries had found a new and equally 
promising play for Marguerite Waring and 
he was looking for someone to take her 
place in Breakfast at Nine. 

Channing gave an exclamation of delight: 

“And you a 

“IT got a copy of the part. For three days 
and nights I put Eileen through it and 
this morning’’ —Leslie paused dramatically 
to give the next words due emphasis— 
“this morning Eileen read the part to 
Jeffries! And she’s going to get it!” 

“Mother! You’re not sure. Mr. Jef- 
fries didn’t say ——”’ the girl protested. 

“That’s just why I’m sure.” Leslie 
looked from one of us to the other, her face 
sparkling and triumphant. “When Jefiries 
is polite and bows you out, abandon hope. 
Butwhen hestands 
at the window with 
his back to you and 
waggles a hand 
toward the door in 
absolute silence— 
then you’ve got 
him thinking. 

““He’ll telephone 
us this afternoon 
that Eileen’s to 
have the part— 
you'll see!’’ 

She stood up, 
drawing on her 
gloves. I made my 
congratulations, 
but Channing stood 
silently beside his 
chair, his face curi- 
ously dark. When 
Leslie and her 
daughter had gone 
Channing still 
stood as if. he had 
forgotten where he 
was and when he at 
last dropped back 
into his seat it was 
to sit in silence 
staring into his 
coffee cup. 
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fey attached in Three Different 
| Ways: 
m 1. Clamps over Top of Frame 
A 2. Bolts thru the Frame 
Bolts thru the Glass 


write for information concerning this Free 
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121 Presto Bldg., 
*» Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Then suddenly he looked up at me. I 
was astonished to see how gray his face had 
gone, as if all light and warmth had ebbed 
away from it. 

“T suppose you know,” he said unevenly, 
as if the words were jerked from him, “I 
suppose you know I’m in love with Leslie 
Lawrence?”’ 

From Channing I knew how much this 
meant, and I merely nodded gravely. He 
leaned his head on a hand and stared past 
me at the trellis behind us. By now the 
garden was nearly empty. The roar of 
Broadway and the Elevated was cut off by 
the monstrous buildings on two sides of us. 
It was a moment of incredible, golden quiet. 

“It happened six years ago when I saw 
her in a summer stock company in Detroit. 
Every year since then I have asked her to 
marry me. But there was always Eileen. 
You know my books never have gone very 
well until this year, my income was smail 
and Leslie refused to burden me, as she 
called it. Eileen must have the best 
schools, she must have every opportunity 
to make a success when the time came for 
her to go on the stage, for she is talented. 
I know Leslie isn’t fooling herself there, and 
she is certainly beautiful. And she has the 
same love of the stage that her mother has 
always had. So even as long ago as that 
Leslie was making all her plans with a view 
to Kileen’s future. For her Leslie kept on 
all those years with those damnable road 
companies. For her she let slip more than 
one opportunity to try her luck on Broad- 
way. My Lord, think of it!” 

Channing gripped his hands on the table 
and sat staring down at them, as if he saw 
to the last detail those years of unremitting 
hard work, poor living in the grime of rail- 
way trains and second-rate hotels and no 
compensating glory. 

“As far as money goes,” Channing went 
on with a gesture of exasperation, ‘‘she has 
been all right for the past few years, I 
fancy. The managers know her value as an 
artist. And that is the ironic part of it. 
Leslie Lawrence is known and has her big 
following all over the country, but never 
having had that one big moment, an ap- 
pearance on Broadway, she is for all prac- 
tical purposes unknown. I have known her 
to go out on the road with a Number Two 
Company playing a Broadway success and 
do the leading part better than the original 
star. But who knows her name? When I 
introduced you, for instance, you had never 
heard of Leslie Lawrence, had you?” 

I admitted I had not. 

“There was a good deal she would never 
tell me,” Channing said, “but I know that 
the year after Eileen was born must have 
been horrible. We were passing through 
the hall of an office building once when she 
stopped and looked down a side corridor 
with a curious smile on her face. When I 
asked her what she was looking at she said, 
“Myself, scrubbing that floor.’ Then she 
laughed and said quickly, when she saw my 
expression: ‘It wasn’t so bad. And when- 
ever I look at Eileen I know it was all worth 
while.’ ” 

Channing paused and looked at me 
wistfully. ‘‘You think Eileen is beautiful, 
don’t you?” 

I assured him that I thought she was 
exquisite, 

“That is the word Leslie used. She said 
that out of the ugliness of those days she 
has brought a human soul and given it a 
chance to grow beautifully, to express itself 
in freedom and peace.” 

“I think she is right,” I interposed. 
“There wouldn’t have been any freedom 
and precious little beauty if for the sake of 
living in safety she had gone back to Uncle 
Eleazor that time.” 

Channing stood up in silence as I pushed 
back my chair. Just as we were leaving the 
garden he sighed: 

“T know that is so, but—I wish—it gets 
unbearable sometimes when I think of the 
sacrifice of herself she has had to make.” 

I was thinking of Leslie’s face when she 
saw Channing coming into the garden. 

“Perhaps now that success has come to 
you,” I suggested, ‘‘she won’t think herself 
a burden. Or if Kileen gets something good 
for next season—if Jeffries Bs 

“He won't,” said Channing gloomily. 
“And Leslie will have a summer in stock in 
some benighted hole, and in the fall she’ll go 
out on the road once more—well, let’s talk 
about something else.” 

We walked up Fifth Avenue, circled 
through the park and came back down 
Broadway, There were several things I 
should have been doing, but I hadn’t the 
heart to desert Channing. The gray look 


| 
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was still in his face and he fel] int | 
silences during which his feet dr 

At Forty-second Street we turne 2 
toward the Elevated. I was taking |; 
less Channing down to tea in Wash 
Square. In silence we climbed thi 
flight to the platform. | 

As we passed the ticket-chopper’s , 
was ahead of Channing and go [ saw | 
he did that at the extreme south end r 
platform a woman stood. Except fc, 
figure the platform was empty. She 
rigidly quiet, her hands clasped t] 
breast, looking off over Bryant Park { 
back of the Public Library. But y 
that what she saw was nothing 9; 
herself. ; 

At this instant Channing uttered ii 
clamation. She could not have hear 
at that distance, but she turned al 
and faced us. I saw then that it was 
Lawrence, a: 

She gave an incredulous stare and, 
started walking down the platform ti) 
us. I use the word walking, but flying ) \ 
more nearly express the sort of Move s 
she made toward us. High on that nic 
platform, against the background of sk | 
towering buildings with the sun out! i 
her in gold, she darted toward us j 
something ecstatically alive in every | 
of her. | 

She did not appear to see me, but ) 
her hands were stretched out to Chan } 
And after my first glance at her face i 
behind my cousin. Something had y 
pened that had stirred her to the de) 
She wanted only Channing. 

“Oh, I’m so glad it’s you!” she (4 
“T came up here to be alone for a mi | 
but I wanted you, Channing, more | 
any one.”’ 

Channing took her hands and stared i 
her face. She was white to the lips, bu ¢ 
eyes were amazing, flaming and very (| 
Channing’s lips moved as if he asked ' g 
had happened, but he did not makea go | 

“T’ve seen Jeffries,” she went on brit 
lessly. 

“My dear!”” Channing made a sour q 
pity. ‘He doesn’t want Eileen?” 

She looked up into his face with thes 
curious mixture of radiance and of ru] 
ness. 
“No, he doesn’t want Eileen,” her y» 
thrilled. “‘Channing—he wants me!” 

There are no adjectives that quite: 
press the incredulous white radiance in > 
ace. | 
“Channing, can you believe it?” i 
cried as he shook her hands wildly, | 
wants me for Hilda in Breakfast at N} 
Me! A safe success, no risk and prob j 
a long Broadway engagement. And Ey 
is to do a new play for me next sea I 
Jeffries had him there to meet me. 
area is to have a lovely bit in Ebert’s i 
play.” 

Her voice broke, the color began to fi 
back into her face, she drew her hes 
away and frankly wiped hereyes. Chan 
could not speak coherently. The joy in : 
face transformed it. 
knew you should have had Hilda,’ ¢ 
said. 
“Oh, but, Channing, I wanted itr 
Kileen! I didn’t think of trying for it} - 
self.. I knew Eileen was a bit you g, bil 
worked with her for three days on D 
She read it beautifully. This m 
Jeffries’ office I fed her her lines 
fully. And Jeffries says that all th 
he was watching me, listening to my 
Once Eileen slipped and I took up 
for her. And Jeffries says it was then : 
knew I was a better Hilda than Margue ? 
Waring.”’ ee 

Of course! How could he help it?” 

“But, Channing, I can’t believe it! | 
you think I am dreaming? After all th? 
years—I—can’t—hbelieve—it!”’ 

She looked up and round her at’! 
sparkling sunlight on tall buildings, at 
figures on the benches in the park, | 
the people crossing over toward Fifth A} 
nue from the Broadway matinées, and §! 
stretched out her arm as if she took it © 
into a rapturous embrace. eee} 

“After all these years—on Broadway 
last!” she cried. “Eileen and I, both L* 
Channing’”’—she turned to him, her fe 
very tender—“‘it’s like getting home afi 
a_long hard journey, a dreadful journt 
You and I can begin to live now!” _ 

I did: not hear his answer, for at th 
instant a downtown train came in an 
slipped on board. Neither of them saw I 
go. They stood there on that roaring, ui) 
brating platform, holding each other’s han 
in what was to them an ineffable silence, 
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OVIE SIGNBO£RDS | 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Jollow it on one of his state elephants 
4 hour at astretch, and then come back 
‘e palace and have the film showing 
shich I may not have mentioned that 
jught outright after its first showing— 
vor almost as long. A great institu- 
1-the cinema—I say.” 

Ft though these more or less humorous 
.ples of the manner in which various 
itive people have reacted to what they 
on the movie signboard are not with- 
tsignificance, a far more dependable 
-of testimony was demanded to con- 
» one that this form of, accidental ad- 
ssing was really getting over with the 
. of people who count. J ust such testi- 
»y, however, came very rapidly to my 
tion, once I started to uncover it, and 
-nber of the most illuminative instances 
yint I will set down in brief.outline. 

ye engineer in charge of one of the 
est engineering projects of modern 
-3 is searcely a man one would expect to 
ading material help from a photo play, 
‘uch I found to have been the case when 
sited the Hindieh barrage on the 


an hour I had seen something which gave 
me good reason to hope that our difficulties 
over the brick output at the Hindieh 
barrage might soon be in the way of 
solution. 

“T haven’t the least recollection what the 
drama was about, except that the honest | 
hard-working hero was employed—by way | 
of variety, I suppose—in a _ brickyard. 
From a mere puddler of mud this energetic 
youth went through successive promotions 
until at last he invented a brick-making 
machine which revolutionized the industry 
and—according to my very hazy recollec- 
tion—opened the way for him to marry 
his employer’s daughter. The invention I 
saw at once was a well-tried-out machine 
which only needed to be fed with mud at 
one end to turn out a continuous string of 
bricks at the other. Doubtless because it 
was the kind of mechanical operation cal- 
culated to interest the average crowd, its 
working was shown in considerable detail— 
quite fully enough to convince me that both 
on the score of simplicity and efficiency it 
was most|thoroughly adapted to just the 


F you have a spendthrift 
battery, giving out more 
than it takes in, you want 
to know it before it goes 
bankrupt. 

Nagel, on your dash, 
shows at a glance whether 
your battery is thriftily 
storing up current or losing 
it in wasteful discharge. 


shrates, a few miles north of the site of 
Babylon, just previous to the outbreak 
1e war. 


work we had in hand at Hindieh.” 


Old Euphrates Conquered 


If there is battery trouble 
ahead, Nagel warns you in 
time. 


‘ne of the greatest difficulties we have 
‘untered,” said Mr. X as we stood 
ing down into the excavation where 
‘ral thousand fellahin were working on 
foundation of the dam which has since 
iwn the Euphrates back into its old 
anel and brought something like a 
on acres of desert under ditch, “has 
. to turn out brick fast enough. We 
ted in turning them out by hand, and— 
just admit—by a method that marked 
yreat advance over that which Nebu- 
inezzar employed when he built the 
“3 of Babylon. Short of labor from the 
, it was not long before I realized that 
ss the brick output was greatly in- 
ised the three years inside of which we 
; planned to complete the dam might 
ly be stretched to twice or thrice that 
ith of time.” 


In use on more than 


1,250,000 cars. 


The Nagel Ammeter is standard equip- 
ment on Allen, Auburn, Briscoe, Chevrolet, 
Collier, Economy, Empire, Maxwell, Mit- 
chell, Moore, Moline-Knight, Oldsmobile, 
Oakland, Overland, Piedmont, Stephens, 
Scripps-Booth, Willys-Knight passenger 
cars and Collier, Gramm-Bernstein, Gar- 
ford and Nash motor trucks. Also endorsed 
by use by the makers of the Auto-Lite, Byur 
and Remy Starting and Lighting systems. 


‘*A wire to Bombay brought word that 
the film had heen sent to India from a dis- 
tributing agency in London, which had 
secured the rights of foreign exhibition 
from the American producers. Cabling 
this information to our head office in 
London and adding that the installation of 
a number of these machines at the Hindieh 
works ought to put us in the way of solving 
our problem of brick manufacture, I con- 
tinued my voyage to Basra and Bagdad. 

‘Being fully advised of the trouble we 
were having in turning out brick fast 
enough, London lost no time in following 
up the clew Thad uncovered. It must have 


cost them a good deal of money to rush NAGEL Tie WGNAGEL ELECTRIC Qe 


things as they did. At any rate the first Wy 

machine was delivered. inside of three TOLEDO, OHIO. 
months and the others you have seen this 
morning came on shortly afterward. More 
than fulfilling my expectations of them, 
they increased our brick output until it 
finally became a question of finding suffi- 
cient labor to handle it. This we have 
managed to do, so that now it seems likely 
that the barrage will be completed well 
within the time Sir William Willcocks 
originally set for it.” 

As an interesting commentary on this 
statement, I may add that the Hindieh 
barrage was finished in January, 1914, when 
such of its waters as there was use for 
were turned into the channel of the old Eu- 
phrates and subsequently diverted to the 
land which had not been irrigated since 


The Brickmaker’s Romance 


We had never paid much attention to 
kk machines in England, and though I 
. heard in a general sort of way that they 
- been used with some success in America 
ad no idea whether or not they were of 
haracter that could be handled by the 
or we had here, even if we were able to 
¢ the delivery of them. It was while 
‘as in the midst of this quandary that I 
ide a hurried trip to Bombay. To help 
‘le away the half day of enforced delay 
(Karachi on the return voyage I went 
th a friend to the pictures. Within half 


Complete Ra Outfits 


[ek wireless telegraphy with real radio outfits that receive messages 
up to 1,000 miles and send them from three to five miles. Complete 
sending sets contain spark coils, condensers, spark gap and oscillation 
transformer. Radio receiving sets composed of loose coupler, Radio or 
Audion detector, telephone receivers, insulator and ground wires. 


ceiving messages from stations 300 miles 
away. The instruction book tells the 
location of the Government and com- 
mercial wireless stations—when they 
send messages and how to receive them. 
Complete radio catalog sent free on 
request. Sets $5 to $65 (Canada $7.50 
to $97.50). If you wish to obtain a 
Gilbert outfit quickly and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 


In England: The A. C, Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. . New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me, free of charge, your Radio 
Catalog. 


Authoritative book on wireless and 
instructions in each set give the wireless 
code and tell you how to rig up your 
outfit. These are radio outfits of the 
most approved type, designed and built 
by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U.S. Army during the war. 

With a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving 
Set you can have a complete wireless 
station assembled in an hour and be re- 
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4007 Set 

| An Automatic Conveyor Carrying Frozen Beef to a Steamer at Montevideo, American Ciey 

Labor:Saving Devices Have Become Common on the Rio Plate Since They Began to ’ 
Figure So Regularly in Yankee Moving Pictures 
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HERE is but one master pencil. 
Some day you will try it, and then, 
forever after, one name will come 
quickly to your mind when you think of 
the best pencil you have ever used. And 


that name is— 


the master Grawing pencil” <n 


Made in 17 Leads — 
one for every need 
or preference 


oo SAMPLE OFFER \ 
{ Tell us the work you do, enclosing 15 
cents, and we will mail you full-length 
samples worth double the money. Also 
write for interesting free booklet— 
“Finpine Your Penci.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Pencil Dept. 8J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors—A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


HE man who wishes 

to be well groomed at all 
times will find his taste in foot- 
wear at once gratified by the 
correct lines and simple distinct- 
iveness of these shoes. 


“Faithful to the Last” 


They fit glove-like but with a 
supple ease. Their design is 
smart yet refined. They are es- 
sentially serviceable. 


You will find this shoe on display at the 
better boot Shops. 


Nunn-Bush Style Book on Request, 


NUNN, BUSH & WELDON SHOE CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the time of Harun-al-Rashid. Had not the 
brick production been accelerated by the 
introduction of the American machines 
there is no doubt that the project would 
have been far from completion at the out- 
break of the war. Since this region was in 
the hands of the Turks for most of the 
period of the war, there is no possibility 
that anything could have been done to- 
ward completing it during that time, while 
the present scarcity of capital, labor and 
materials—to say nothing of the uncer- 
tainty as to what country will be given the 
mandate for Turkey in Asia—might well 
have conspired to prevent work being 
started again for many years. As it was, 
however, the land put under ditch proved 
an important factor in feeding Maude’s 
and Marshall’s armies of occupation. No 
insignificant contribution, this, especially 
considering it was made possible by a 
movie signboard. 


Ideas in Railway Equipment 


Railway men of all the remoter parts of 
the world have repeatedly told me that 
they found Yankee moving pictures a 
source of never-failing interest for the re- 
vealing glimpses they so often gave of 
contemporary transportation practice in 
the United States. As their roads are 
mostly financed from Europe—the bulk of 
them from London—they admitted it was 
rarely possible to take advantage of any- 
thing seen in this way, even though it might 
have been greatly to their interest to have 
done so. A South African manager, how- 
ever, showed me an extremely compact 
and serviceable folding metal combination 
washbasin and table which he had tracked 
down and ordered after having glimpsed 
it in a sleeper scene from an American 
movie; and in the Sudan I was shown some 
water tanks and sand breaks which one of 
the officials of that famous desert line said 
had been suggested by things of the kind 
he had seen on a Yankee film shown at 
Khartum. 


On my remarking to an official of the 
Calcutta Tramway Corporation that the 
prevailing type of car in use struck me as 
being more of an American than an English 
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design he admitted with an a \ 
that such was undoubtedly the x {l 

“We started in here with a yery 1. 
tive and inconvenient type of car sul 
was in use in England ten or twelve 
ago and which indeed has undergon¢s 
improvements down to the present. }» 
the first we had no end of trouble thr 
the pushing of the sheeplike Bengali ih 
narrow passages and doorways, and ag | 
previous railway experience [ kneyw }, 
futility of trying to break them i 
crowding I began casting about for a ; 
of car which would multiply the exits 4 
entrances as much as possible wit 
reducing the seating space too greatl; } 
had designed something pretty nea 
what I had in mind when a car which ly 
in a moving picture one evening came 4| 
and discharged its passengers and I hf 
once just what I wanted. It was wh J 
have since learned is called a summer | jp 
of car in America and is used only du, 
the months of mild weather. It was | 
all the way round, had seats straight a¢ x 
and steps running along both sides {h 
end to end. 

“I arranged for a private showing of it 
part of the picture and the design wa 9 
simple that the sketch I made jn n 
minutes was all my draftsmen needer 9 
go ahead with. We could not, of COU) 
afford to import the cars from Ame: i 
even if our board would have sanctiong : 
but this did not prove necessary, ag ; 
shops in Calcutta were quite able to th 
out exactly what we wanted. I am alw; 
pleased, however, to give the credit for 8 
idea where it belongs—to the American r 
and the American film which first broy | 
it to my attention.” 


Effective Comedy Films 


Comedy films, even of the most | 
bang order, I found to have been surp + 
ingly effective as signboards. Going int ; 
barber shop in Hobart, Tasmania, I || 
the most agreeable surprise of finding pr} 
tically all the accessories of unmist 
able Yankee origin. Half expecting to f 
some exiled American who had taken {| 

(Continued on Page 64) 


of Paraguay, 


This Yankee Ax Has Effected a Revolution in the Colorado Quebracho Industry 
It Was “‘Discovered”’ ina Lumber:Camp Movie in Asuncion 
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If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of our 
manufacture you are not getting what you 
specified, which is obviously unfair both to 
you and to us. 


“Kodak” is our registered and common 
law trademark’ and cannot be rightly applied 
except to goods of our manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Lf it isw’t an Eastman, tt mt a Kodar. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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way of providing himself with a home 
atmosphere, I asked for the proprietor, only 
to be confronted with a lankily typical 
antipodean, who far from having come 
from the States had never even been across 
the strait to Melbourne. He told me the 
story of how he had been impelled to the 
extravagance of importing American fit- 
tings while he removed the grime of the 
Mount Wellington trail from my face with 
a Yankee hot towel and followed it with an 
Australian ninepenny haircut and a one- 
and-six New York shampoo. 

It appeared that his introduction to 
American barber-shop fittings had eventu- 
ated about a year previously in the course 
of the exhibition of a typical Yankee 
knockabout film at one of the local picture 
palaces. The principal victim, it seems, 
had been some sort of a hobo—called a 
sundowner by my tonsorial friend—who 
had stumbled into a city barber shop to 
have his ancient growth of hair and beard 
removed. The mixing of plaster of Paris 
with the powdered shaving soap produced 
an all-too-solid lather, which rapidly solidi- 
fying left the ‘‘bally 
sundowner stiffen’d 
up like a bloomin’ 
marble stachoo.’’ 
The chipping of the 
unlucky victim out 
of his cast by a car- 
penterand a plumber, 
each with his full 
complement of tools, 
furnished—accord- 
ing to the barber— 
no end of a show. 

Delighted as he 
had been with the 
comedy, however, it 
was less these refined 
Yankee ‘‘barber- 
aties’’ that had 
awakened his interest 
than the operation of 
the chair in which the 
victim had been tor- 
tured. The manner 
in which it was 
raised, lowered, tilted 
and spun to bring the 
head of its occupant 
into any desired posi- 
tion stirred in the 
Australian a passion 
for possession which 
would not abate un- 
til it was satisfied. 
With the aid of a 
sympathetic Amer- 
ican consul and alive 
wire of an importer 
in Sydney a chair 
practically identical 
in type with the one 
shown in the picture 
was bought and delivered. Its appearance 
and action had produced so favorable an im- 
pression on the buyer that he forthwith sent 
an order for a hot-towel cooker, a com- 
pressed-air hair duster, an electric massage 
attachment and a number of other modern 
tonsorial refinements which were turned out 
by the same company. Though the impor- 
tation of these articles almost one at a time 
had proved rather expensive, the venture 
had been justified many times over by in- 
creased business. His principal worry at 
the moment was over the fact that two or 
three of his chief rivals had announced that 
they had already ordered and expected 
shortly to install the latest American fit- 
tings. Yankee barbers, he opined, would 
soon be as common and as popular in all 
parts of Australia as Yankee dentists and 
Yankee bars. 


The Sidehill Plow 


Another film proved highly helpful to the 
British manager of one of the largest rubber 
plantations of the Malay Peninsula. 

“Tt was a lucky occasion for me when I 
went to the Kuala Lumpur picture palace 
one night about eighteen months ago,” he 
said as I rode his morning round with him, 
“for by the merest chance I got track of 
two things which have been of the greatest 
use to me ever since. As you know, one of 
the most difficult problems we have to face 
in starting a rubber plantation is that of 
clearing the native jungle. Not only have 
the great forest trees to be felled and 
burned, but ways have to be devised of 
getting rid of the undergrowth as well. 
The practice has been to cut down the latter 
with cutlasses and then to keep it from 


Type of Old Water:Driven Sawmill of Southern Chile, 
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interfering with the growing rubber trees 
by repeating the operation every few weeks 
as the new sprouts became large enough to 
interfere with them. 

“Some time ago I began working on a 
plan for getting rid of the network of under- 
growth roots by plowing, a scheme which— 
now that I have finally succeeded with it— 
leaves only an easily cut grass to be kept 
down. I found that turning over the soil a 
foot deep put an end to the root growth 
quite effectually wherever this could be 
done thoroughly. The operation, however, 
was proving a very difficult one, princi- 
pally because of the way in which the 
matted roots threw out the points of the 
only plows available at the time—ordinary 
walking affairs drawn by bullocks. 

“Then I got hold of a number of double- 
disked American plows, which sufficiently 
weighted down and with enough animals to 
pull them did the work all right so long as 
the ground was fairly level. On sidehills 
and nullahs”—rayines or gulches—‘“how- 
ever, this implement was quite useless, be- 
cause it was constructed so as to throw a 
furrow in only one direction. What I 
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““*“That’s my plow,’ I said to myself. ‘I 
only hope it isn’t just a property machine 
rigged up for the occasion.’ 

“Fortunately there was another running 
of the film that evening, following which 
closely I quickly made up my mind that 
the plow was a real working implement and, 
moreover, just the one I was looking for. 
The next morning they cut me out several 
bits of film from which to have enlarge- 
ments made and from these I framed a 
cabled description to a San Francisco 
exporting house which enabled them to 
recognize at once the very implement I 
desired. The following day I received a 
reply stating that half a dozen of the plows 
had been found in stock in San Francisco 
and were being consigned to me by the next 
boat to Hong-Kong. These arrived in due 
time and after proper adjustment and a 
few days’ use to accustom our bullocks to 
the reversible swing at the end of a furrow 
proved all that I had hoped them to be. 
You see, both on the level and on the slopes, 
how there is nothing but light grass to be 
cut where before it was a constant hacking 
of young wood.”’ 


wanted was a sidehill disk plow—one so 
contrived as always to throw a down-hill 
furrow in whichever direction it was 
driven—but up to the time I saw the pic- 
ture I have mentioned I had no idea that 
such an implement was in existence or even 
that it was practical to build one. Inshort— 
to use one of your Americanisms—I thought 
that I was up against it so far as plowing 
sharply sloping ground was concerned. 
“In the picture I have spoken of the 
comedian was being chased up hill and 
down dale by a constantly augmenting 
mob and in an endeavor to give them the 
slip changed clothes with a country bump- 
kin he encountered quietly plowing a 
grassy slope and started to drive the team 
himself. Of course the team ran away 
with him and, of course, he plowed up hay 
stacks, flower beds, chicken houses, lawns 
and a line of washing before finally coming 
to grief in a duck pond. It wasn’t exactly 
what you would call refined comedy, you 
know, but a man who hasn’t been home 
in four years doesn’t need that kind of a 
thing to make him laugh. I was guffawing 
uproariously and in my enjoyment of the 
show failed to notice except at the very last 
that the plow was a disk affair, not greatly 
differing from those I already had in use. 
It had two disks, I seemed to recall, but I 
couldn’t remember having noted that it 
turned more than one furrow. But the 
thing that stirred my interest more than 
anything, as soon as I began to ponder its 
Significance in the interval that followed, 
was that no matter how it serpentined, 
laid down, rolled over, jumped through and 
doubled back upon itself at least one of the 
disks was always busily engaged in cutting 
loose and folding back a broad deep furrow. 


Now Largely Supplanted by Modern Mills Using American Machinery 


I reminded him that he had mentioned 
there were two suggestions of value he had 
received from the film in question. 

“To be sure,” he laughed. ‘There is the 
result of the other suggestion over there— 
those buckets for bringing in the latex.” 

Looking where he pointed, I saw a line 
of dusky East Indian Klings threading a 
path between the trees, each with a large 
galvanized-iron bucket balanced on the top 
of his half-shaved head. 

“Yankee garbage cans, by all that’s 
fresh and fragrant!” I ej aculated, contract- 
ing my nostrils and sniffing suspiciously 
from long force of habit. “How did you 
ever come to hit upon them for carrying 
round your embryo motor tires in?”’ 

“T’m afraid you’re right,” he admitted 
with a grin. ‘As you doubtless gathered, 
the man who wrote the scenario of that 
photo comedy with the plow in it did not 
have exactly what you would describe as a 
delicate and refined sense of humor. Well, 
earlier in that reel the comedian in fighting 
his way out of a cul-de-sac at the end of a 
blind alley used the cover snatched from a 
can similar to these as a shield while he 
fought a duel—armed with a poker—with 
one of his pursuers. Driven to his knees 
and all but taken, as a last desperate resort 
he seized the can of garbage itself and 
clapped it down over the head of his an- 
tagonist, thus saving himself for further 
merry adventure. 

“At the first running of the film, as blind 
from laughter as the victim was from the 
drooling rotten eggs and tomatoes which 
the text took great care to state were in 
the can, I failed to note what my quickened 
perceptions instantly recorded at the second 
showing—namely, what a fine piece of 
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pressed-sheet-iron work that receptac’, 
how strongly and easily cleaned its ro 
unseamed bottom would be; hoy 


? 


close-fitting cover would both kee 
dirt and leaves and prevent slopping 
contents in transit. I have bought, 
thousand of those buckets, Inde” 
would be hard to say whether they | 
reversible sidehill disk plows haye Ten 
me the more valuable service. Tn an 
you will understand why I am rather 
interested in picture shows than thea 
merit of the Yankee films they send; 
here would seem to warrant. T never 
what I am going to find in even the 
atrocious of them.’ 


A Sawmill Drama ; 


It wasa typical blood-and-thundert| | 
shown in the ramshackle old frame 
grafo at Valdivia, Chile, which was re 
sible for the fact that new and thor 
up-to-date American sawmill outfits 
to be installed in the mills at the he 
Lake Panguipulli, where the Pictur 
Paso de San Martin begins to Piere 
lofty wall of th 
dillera of theAn 
its way through| 
open stretches ¢ 
Argentine pay 
The heavy groy 
timber resulting | 
the excessive 
falls of this regio 
been drawn o1 
years to usefork | 
ing purposes iy 
scattered town | 
the southern-Ch 
littoral. In the) 
days it was rov 
worked with axe 
used for cabins 
stockades, Lat 
whipsaw was i) 
duced, by w 
crude boards } 
worried out of} 
green logs by 
labor of two men | 
then three or 
decades ago cam |i 
primitive steam | 
with its | 
circular saws. | 
latter greatly | 
creased the outp) ) 
lumber, while at | 
same time decrea 
its cost, the prini 
objection to it b 
on the score ol 
wastefulness in + 
ducing so greata 
of the log to sawé 

This was a rf 
serious trouble 
Southern Chile than in North America, 
comparatively small diameter of the ay 
the former region making the percentag 
loss in sawdust and slabs two or three ti 
as high asin the latter. Inasmuch, howe 
as there had never been an attempt tob f 
anything more modern to the attentio f 
the local sawmill owners, they were for & 
time being content with what they 1. 
How the change was finally effected 3 
amusingly related to me by the Ameri! 
mining man who had been assistant to f 
vice consul—or it may have been comn - 
cial agent—in Valdivia at the time. 

“One day a couple of years ago,” hes 
“just as I was about to close up shop! 
the afternoon three men, talking and }- 
ticulating excitedly, came to the consul. 
One was a Frenchman, the head of a ci 
pany building a narrow-gauge railwa: fil 
a junction with the state line at Collili| 
through the San Martin Pass; another }} 
his contractor, a German and the holde': 
extensive cattle and timbering concess! } 
from the government; the third wai! 
Chilefio, who operated a number of 
mills both on the Valdivia River and alt 
the chain of lakes which it drains, Tl’ 
were an unscrupulous trio of rascals, |/ 
clever as the devil and real hustlers whel' 
came to getting things done. 

“They asked me to come with them! 
view a picture on exhibition in front of 
Biografo—something which had to dow: 
a film Yanqut billed for the coming we 
Stepping round the corner to the mo 
shack, we found the sidewalk block! 
by a crowd made up mostly of Chile 
cowboys and lumberjacks. When m co 
panions had elbowed a way clear for H 
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bt the picture was just an ordinary 
jnograph in colors depicting a wild- 
rashed to a big pine log and appar- 
u; about to share its fate of being 
gwn the middle. 

eirst thing my friends wanted to 
xs whether it was an established 
merican custom to cut up mucha- 
‘his manner, and when I assured 
as not—that the saturnine villain 
y at left was undoubtedly going to 
uby the golden-haired hero rushing 
son right—they seemed much cast 
‘hen that beautiful saw with its 
tn, shining blade must also be 
presented, they said; quien sabe 
| yanqui would try to put over on 


ut. 

« [noticed that the saw, instead of 
¢2 usual rip-tearing buzz variety, 
jrently an endless belt of steel such 
ic learned was called a band saw. 
if had never seen one in action, I 
saving heard that something of the 
+ coming into use and so felt sure 
 ithograph was a crude representa- 
‘ye real thing. 

+yree friends had been quick-minded 
yo see at once in the type some- 
‘at was not calculated to dissipate 
ye anything like the amount of good 
-, buzz saw would; indeed that is 
) purpose for which the band was 


Hl. 
, that their suspicions were roused, 
¢ they were hard to reassure. The 
j were quite capable of making a 
(that kind out of rope and scrap 
) to use in the picture, they said; 
‘ld not delude themselves with any 
ith hopes until they saw the film 
juckily when the showing came it 
ud that the producers—to heighten 
“md show the fate which waited the 
«-had had a couple of logs reduced 
yand boards by the saw—which was 
d lumber mill—before the one on 
ye girl was bound nosed onto the 
!The perfect efficiency of the beau- 
richine was evident to the most 
d. G— & Co. of Valparaiso were 
y in locating the manufacturer by 
ed the installation of the first outfit 
i2 was soon followed by orders for 
ines for most of the larger mills of 
én Chile.”’ 


The Ax for the Job 


yer lumber-camp drama of the 
in Northwest, exhibited on the film 
ving-picture theater in Asuncién, 
uy, is credited with the responsi- 
t working very important changes 
‘olorado quebracho industry of that 
1. This valuable wood is the main 
)f a certain kind of tannin much in 
. in Europe and North America. 
. decade and a half ago it was logged 
jor-miss sort of way by small groups 
faguayans working wherever the 
yuld be located and by methods so 
's to make the price all but prohibi- 
hen a couple of enterprising Yankee 
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portefios—native-bornsons of North Amer- 
ican parents—began operating in the in- 
dustry, and before long had it sufficiently 
organized to make them able greatly to 
reduce the price of colorado quebracho in 
the world markets and at the same time 
put by liberal profits for themselves. 

This was brought about largely through 
their discovery that the logs, which were a 
good deal heavier than water, could be 
safely moved down the river if their outer 
rings and barks were first removed by 
squaring and the raft containing them 
given increased buoyancy by combining 
logs of lighter floating woods with it. This 
made it possible to tap the great forests of 
the Pilcomayo River, where the best growth 
of this rare and valuable wood is found. 

“The almost unbelievable slowness in 
squaring the logs with the crude adzes al- 
ways used by the natives almost defeated 
the success of this plan,”’ one of the broth- 
ers told me when I visited his main camp 
some years ago. ‘‘The wood is terribly 
tough, so that a man was sometimes two or 
three days cutting down a single log. This 
didn’t amount to much on the score of 
wages, but it did keep our output down to 
a point where we saw we could never meet 
our contracts unless there was a great im- 
provement. We experimented with every 
kind of ax we could find in Buenos Aires, 
but with little better success. What we 
needed was a special tool, but as neither my 
brother nor myself knew much about work- 
ing wood just what design of one was more 
than we could determine. Then one day— 
I was in camp at the time—I had a letter 
from Gus in which he said that he thought 
he was on the track of what we wanted, 
and would I hurry back to Asuncién as 
quickly as I could? No sooner had I ar- 
rived—about ten days later—than he an- 
nounced that he was going to drive me over 
to the picture palace to see a special run of 
a film he said he had bought. As that was 
all the explanation I could get out of him at 
the moment I began to think the boy’s 
worries over our business had driven him off 
his nut. My doubts on this score became a 
certainty when I found that we were the 
only people besides the operator in the 
darkened hall and that Gus was ordering 
him to start the second reel about halfway 
through, just as he’d been doing right along. 

‘“The method in his madness appeared 
at once, however, for no sooner had the 
machine begun to click than there jumped 
into life on the screen a big bearded lumber- 
jack swinging a lump of a long-handled 
double-bitted ax on a hulking pine log he 
was squaring. I never dreamed a man 
could make chips fly like that. Inside of 
two minutes, in spite of the diversion of a 
plump little squaw who came pushing up 
on snowshoes, he had skinned one side of 
the log and turned it over to start another. 
Indeed the fact that he never stopped to 
rest was the one thing we had against him. 

““¢T’ve been trying to get a line on that 
ax three or four hours a day every day for 
the last week,’ Gus said finally as the chop- 
ping scene gave place to one of a log jam, 
‘and I’m half blind without getting any 
nearer it than the first time I saw it. I’ve 
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about made up my mind, though, that the 
slashing way it cuts is due to its compara- 
tive thinness and the fact that it is flat on 
one side. Anyhow, the best thing for us to do 
is to try to find who makes them and have 
a few cases rushed down here to try. Que- 
bracho is two or three times as hard as pine 
and that lumberjack is twice as good an 
axman as the best of our Paraguayan 
peons, but even allowing for that it looks 
like a better tool than any we’ve ever tried.’ 

“Our New York agent did the sensible 
thing in sending us samples of every ax he 
could lay hands on that seemed to come 
anywhere near our description, and among 
them was a thin, flat-sided, double-bitted 
tool which seemed to match that flying 
piece of steel in the picture. The men we 
gave it to doubled their rate of work inside 
a week and doubled that again in a month. 
With a slight modification of this ax, made 
especially for us from a design we sent the 
manufacturers a year ago, the rate at which 
we are now squaring quebracho is from six 
to eight times as fast as it was with the old 
native tool. 

““We wore all five rolls of that film to a 
frazzle looking for any other lumbering 
hints which might be of use to us, but the 
only one that impressed us was a steam 
logging engine. We bought one of these as 
soon as we could afford it and now have 
three in use and four more on order. They 
also have been of much help in meeting the 
greatly increased demand for quebracho.” 


An Engineering Tip 


How a glimpse of the pressure pipe and 
power plant of a California hydroelectric 
installation in a moving picture shown in 
La Paz saved a Bolivian mining concern 
from the useless expenditure of a huge sum 
of money and the loss of two or three years 
of time in an important development proj- 
ect was related to me several years ago by 
the head of an American exporting house 
of Lima, Peru. The Bolivian concern in 
question, in opening up one of its extensive 
tin-mining concessions, had discovered what 
it believed to be a very favorable site for 
the erection of a hydroelectric plant ca- 
pable of generating sufficient power to run 
its dredges and a railway to its works. 

As practically all of the considerable 
hydroelectric development going on in 
Chile up to this time, as well as what little 
had been done in Bolivia, was being 
handled by an aggressive German com- 
pany, one of the engineers of the latter was 
called upon to draw the plans and make 
the preliminary estimates for the construc- 
tion of this plant. Now it chanced that the 
mountain torrent to be harnessed, though 
of small volume, had a very considerable 
fall, the ideal conditions precedent for the 
installation of the undershot-water-wheel 
type of plant, which was first used and 
brought to its highest state of development 
in the California Sierras. As the German 
concern had had little if any experience in 
this type of construction, all of its work 
having been done where low heads and 
ample water made the turbine the proper 
installation, it was not able to furnish 
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machinery for an undershot-wheel plant in 
pisthine Hike the time the Bolivians desired 
it. Rather than lose the contract, however, 
the German engineer promptly recom- 
mended and drew up plans for a turbine 
plant similar to one his company was then 
building near Valparaiso. The Bolivians, 
knowing nothing of the technical side of the 
project, were about to sign the contract 
when one of them chanced to see in the lo- 
cal biografo a Western mining-camp drama 
in the course of which some strikers in 
order to cripple the mines tried to blow up 
the power plant. 

No sooner had this part of the picture 
appeared than the Bolivian was struck by 
the similarity of the physical conditions 
under which this plant had been built and 
those which obtained on his own company’s 
property. He arranged for a private show- 
ing of this part of the film and took his board 
of directors along to see it. Even to their 
unpracticed eyes it was quickly apparent 
that the type of plant shown on the pic- 
ture—and plainly the kind called for at 
their mines—was by no means similar to 
the one shown on the drawings of the 
German engineer. Saying nothing to the 
latter, they called in a local American min- 
ing engineer to advise them. Though by no 
means a hydroelectric expert, he knew 
enough to be able to assure them that they 
did not have water sufficient to run a tur- 
bine more than half of the year without 
further expensive development, which—he 
suggested—the German might be interested 
in forcing them to do. He advised getting 
in touch with an American house in Lima, 
which he knew to have furnished machin- 
ery for a hydroelectric plant in the high 
cordillera of the Cerro de Pasco district. 
This was done, with the ultimate result 
that the first important hydroelectric plant 
to be erected in Bolivia was furnished by 
America instead of Germany. 

It will hardly be necessary for me further 
to multiply instances to prove the incalcu- 
lable help—direct and indirect—American 
foreign trade has derived from the fact that 
well over nine-tenths of the goods shown on 
the movie signboards of the world are of 
Yankee manufacture. The question that 
now rises as we stand at the threshold of an 
epoch in which international competition 
of a bitterness never before known will be 
restored in foreign trade is: Can the movie 
signboard be made even more helpful in the 
future than it has been in the past? Such 
advertising as has been done in this way up 
to now has been absolutely accidental— 
incidental to the photo play itself. In not 
one of the instances which I have cited, nor 
in many similar ones, have I been able to 
find evidence that the machine or imple- 
ment which filled so great a need for some- 
one was originally brought into the picture 
to give it publicity. The intriguing specu- 
lation is—can this be done? Can the 
moving picture we send abroad, like every 
newspaper and magazine, be made to help 
our trade? How I have heard exporters 
and importers, consuls and moving-picture 
directors and distributors express them- 
selves in this connection I will set down in 
another article. 
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Ball Bearings Answer 
Production Problems 


BAL Bearings intensify both quality 
and quantity service of any machine 
wherein they are installed. 


Therefore, Ball Bearings answer important 
production problems confronting manufac- 
turing, agricultural and transportation in- 
dustries to-day. 


Ball Bearings accomplish these advantages 
with substantial economies in operation 
and upkeep. 


Take the rear wheels of a heavy motor truck, 
for instance. A loaded five-ton truck imposes 
a stress of seven and one-half tons on the rear 
wheel bearings. These bearings must also 
withstand the trip-hammer blows of constant 
road shocks and jolts. 


The success of Ball Bearings in rear wheels of 
heavy trucks proves that their advantages for 
ponderous duty in machinery moving at slow 
speed are quite as positive as in light duty at 
high speed. 


Ball Bearings, wherever used, eliminate friction 
evils that waste both power and life of ma- 
chine parts. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit Bristol, Conn. Chicago 
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TJIEWS OF A LAYMAN ON 


are filled with cars and en- ° 
f repair. The fire boxes are 
- the boiler tubes were allowed 
until they split; the journals are 
ings. In March, 1919, only 
iif the total rolling stock was able 
€ the 20,000 locomotives in hand 
shan 2500 were in working order 
er of 1919. 
ee has been a problem of re- 
such efficiency in repair as must 
possible the equipment could 
iargely restored. The head of 
- repairs reported that in 1919 
eave been able to repair 800 en- 
» the actual restorations were 
hore than 10 per cent of that 
rea wr is pleaded that the 


=] 


or repair were not at hand. This 
«t, in the sense that it contains 
aggeration. Normal supplies of 
nave not been available. Where 
een the case in Europe? 
rterials needed in repairs of cars 
bs are iron, copper, zinc, lead, tin, 
ibber and cotton. Russia pro- 
these except rubber and tin. Fair 
srubber, cotton and tin were on 
In the Bolshevists took control, 
‘g the first year of Bolshevism 
s not conserved for the essential 
lubber was used in the manufac- 
1 kinds of civilian commodities. 
19 conservation of these materials 
rtaken, but then it was too late. 
surd to suggest that with labor 
‘ilable the railways could not have 
lied with indigenous lumber, iron, 
neandlead. Inefficient organiza- 
seen the cause of deterioration of 
» during the last two years; the 
as more one of quality than of 
+ Bntirely apart from indigenous 
n and stored materials it should 
possible to comb copper, tin, 
ad cotton from the population. 
tn of the ingenuity exhibited by 
ans in combing these materials 
land, Rumania and Serbia would 
dded in Russia large amounts of 
erials. Materials were not plen- 
| with adequate organization there 


g 

y obtained as the result of the 
| Brest-Litovsk not only gold but 
rials. And up to the time of the 
i} Germany maintained in Russia 
ization for the obtaining of raw 
, the successor to the one the 
atives of the Allied and Associated 
ied to oppose during the régime of 
. And they have obtained them! 


lshevist Incompetence 


% deal of the transportation of 
done by boat. The water trans- 
collapsed as badly as the rail- 
nd for the same reason. In the 
ays Great Russia used to import 
wr more than 100,000,000 bushels of 
This has fallen to almost nothing. 
yakdown of shipment of grain has 
ilirect effect on the acreage, since 
i; of shipment stimulated planting. 
lion of petroleum went badly in 
dst hands. Each winter it was the 
rto build up a stock of petroleum for 
mer boats on the Volga. In April, 
ae stock was 60,000 tons; in April, 
ne stock was 1200 tons! During 
ie number of boat trips on the Volga 
}elow ten per cent of 1917. 
lacements have been very expensive, 
& of a new locomotive built out of 
tIs ‘in stock being 600,000 rubles. 
1 with new work were so unsatisfac- 
at latterly nothing but repairing has 
tempted. Malleable iron that cost 
i one ruble a pound now costs sixty 
y 
J operation sheets of the railways 
arge deficits. In 1917 the South- 
:, Railway showed a profit of 20,000,- 
Ybles; in 1918, a deficit of nearly 
‘foe In 1916 the roads of Bolshe- 
ssia had a surplus of some 140,000,- 
bles; in 1918, a deficit of some 
00,000 rubles. 
3ia has wood, peat, coal and petro- 
in large amounts. Before the war the 
inption of coal was not more than 
(,000 tons per annum—less than five 
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per cent of that of the United States—the 
consumption of wood and peat more than 
ten times that amount. More than 400,- 
000,000 acres of forest belonged to the 
state or were in lands of the crown. Timber 
stands more or less in all portions of the 
country, and no nation in the world was— 
and is—so prepared to face scarcity of coal 
and petroleum as Russia. The coal was lo- 
cated largely in three basins—the Donetz, 
the Moscow district and the Urals. The 
metals and minerals are largely in South 
Russia and in the Urals and Siberia. There 
was a problem of fuel during the years when 
Russia was in the war, but. it was not 
marked. 

In a tabulation made by the Russian 
National Manufacturers’ Association in 
November, 1917, lack of fuel was given as 
the cause of closure of only 45 out of 565 
industries closed up to July, 1917. Up to 
the close of 1916 the coal production had 
fallen off only ten per cent. During the 
Kerensky régime the production of coal 
fell rapidly. 

When the Bolshevists assumed control 
all the coal-bearing districts were in their 
hands. In South Russia the Mensheviki 
were very strong; in the Urals and Siberia 
the social revolutionists. These two par- 
ties were opposed to the program of the 
Bolshevists. The Bolshevists sent military 
forces into these sections of Russia to over- 
come opposition and set up their com- 
munistic program. 


Do-Nothing Policies 


From these Bolshevist invasions date the 
splitting off of the ten parts of European 
Russia that desire independence and are 
anti-Bolshevik. These have resisted con- 
quest by the forces of Trotzky. As the 
result of these military situations the Don- 
etz and Ural areas of coal have been lost to 
Bolshevist Russia. This has left them with 
but one basin, that of the Moscow area, 
which with the lesser areas cannot supply 
enough coal—not more than a quarter— 
for the railways and industries. Strikes 
ae hampered the full operation of this 

eld. 

It is necessary that this sequence of 
affairs should be recognized, since we are 
being constantly told that the blockade is 
responsible for the failure of transport and 
manufacturing. Lack of coal is one of the 
causes of breakdown in transport and 
manufacture, but lack of coal is the fault of 
the Bolshevistic political and industrial 
program. They tried to seize the portions 
of Russia containing great coal mines and 
run those mines in a manner abhorrent to 
the Russians of those sections. They have 
lost their coal because the coal-bearing 
parts of Russia declined to be Bolshevized. 
The petroleum was lost in the same way. 
When the Caucasus revolted against Bol- 
shevistic rule Trotzky sent military sup- 
plies to Turkey to be used against the 
Caucasus! 

Having lost their coal, what did the Bol- 
shevists do? Cut wood and dig peat and. 
adapt the locomotives and furnaces to use 
these fuels? They did nothing—that is, 
nothing but erect elaborate paper schemes 
for increase in cutting of wood, digging of 
peat and transportation to the consumers, 
schemes that brought in less fuel in 1918 
than they had possessed in 1917 and with 
no better result during the past year. 
The wood cutting for household consump- 
tion has not been maintained. The cutting 
for timber has fallen. Labor was more than 
abundant—it was a positive embarrass- 
ment. With even nominal efficiency in 
organization, wood and peat could have 
been procured in amounts sufficient to have 
compensated in large part for the loss of 
coal. Even the coal in possession was not 
allocated for essentials in a competent 
manner. 

When the coal supply of Italy was re- 
duced sixty per cent during the last two 
years of the war, what did she do? She con- 
trolled the use of what she had and came 
through with her war program. Switzer- 
land has managed to weather critical 
scarcity of coal, as has the Argentine Re- 
public and to a certain extent every coun- 
try in Europe. But none of them had the 
labor, forests and peat bogs that were avail- 
able in Russia. The scarcity of fuel in 
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Keep Your Hands Warm 


Drive in comfort, no matter how cold the weather. 


Steer Warms on 


your car make driving safer by keeping your fingers limber; they 


protect your health by keeping your 


expensive, cumbersome gloves. 


body warm. Don’t use heavy, 
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are used by thousands. They last for years. 
Give a nice even heat right where it is wanted, 
and when it is wanted. Cost nothing to main- 
tain. Can be put on ina few minutes. They add much 
to the pleasure and comfort of winter motoring. Ask 
your dealer. If he hasn’t them, we will ship direct to 
you upon receipt of price. 


PRICES: For All Standard Cars $7.50/No advance — 
Special Type for Fords $5.00\same as always 


The Electric Hand Warners 


Guaranteed 


Because of the unusual 
construction of Steer 
Warms; their simplicity 


and the use of the brass 

plate to protect the wir- 

ing, we guarantee Steer 

Warms against burn out Re 
for five years. aaa 


Interstate Electric Co., Dept. 157, New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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Mr. Raymond Starr 
established a_ per- 
manent business that 
was waiting for him, 
with $100 a week 
profits, on his dis- 
charge from the Navy. 


: ay 
Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


Mr. C. R. Morris has 
used two spare hours 
every evening to es- 
tablish a permanent 
source of profit that 
pays him as high as 
$270 in 1 month. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Charles R. Morris 
$270 a month 


as your representative ie 
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There is money enough to go around: are 
of it? Subscription representatives of The 
The Country Gentleman have dis- 
covered that there is one sure way to do it: 


BUILD A BUSINESS 


These representatives build up a permanent prosperous business, 
with handsome returns that grow richer every year. 
limit to their opportunity—they have a hundred million prospects; 
they are selling publications with universal appeal. And their oppor- 
tunity is yours. “ If you have only an hour a day to spare, clip the 
coupon below. It will pay you well! ‘ 
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Gentlemen :—Will you please tell me how Ican build up a permanent, paying b 
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Mr. Hall established 
a Curtis business that 
paid for his college 
education. He is now 
employed by us as a 
Supervisor of other 
workers. 


Mr. Lloyd Hall 
$350 a month 


“Could I support my- 
self if necessary?” is 
4 A the question that 
ia prompted Miss Helen 
Barnes to write us. 
She found Curtis work 
an affirmative answer. 


Miss Helen Barnes 
$150 a month 


659 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Russia is a direct reflection upon Bolshe- 
vist powers of organization and is ex- 
plained by this alone. There were also 
elaborate plans for electric power installa- 
tions in rivers that will come to nought for 
the present, because Russia possesses no 
plants capable of constructing such elec- 
trical units. 

All finance in Russia is on paper and in 
papcr. The fiscal estimates read like astro- 
nomical tables. The outlays are staggering. 

During the first half of last year the out- 
lay was more than 50,000,000,000 rubles— 
twelve to the army—the intake 20,000,- 
000,000. The total projected budget for 
this year is 150,000,000,000 rubles. The 
strictly governmental budgetis 30,000,000,- 
000 rubles—the deficit 17,000,000,000. 

In the accounts of Russian councils and 
banks it is common to find entries of large 
figures without specification; there is no 
system in the bookkeeping of the banks, 
the councils, the centers or the requisition 
committees. When the banks were seized 
many of the rich were able to get possession 
of their bank deposits. 

Industries necessarily become competi- 
tive, even in communism, if each material, 
commodity or stage is required to pay its 
own way, and some would be controlled by 
others. We would have again exploitation 
of one class by another. If in communism 
each stage were supposed to pay its own 
way, as in capitalism, this would lead to 
financial priorities that are distasteful to 
the spirit of communism. If each stage does 
not pay its way, then deficits rise and 
accumulate. These must be paid out of 
taxation or earnings of stages that are 
profitable if the fiscal system is to remain 
sound. 

In Russia the deficits are paid by loans 
from the Peoples Bank—with paper money 
printed for that purpose. These issues of 
paper money, either against the state or 
against resources that were once the pos- 
session of individuals or corporations, intro- 
duce not merely unlimited inflation but 
complication, since the relations of indus- 
tries to each other pass into utter confusion. 
Loans by the Peoples Bank are not deter- 
mined by the solvency of the industries, 
but by the program, just as when Germany 
during the war loaned money to Austria. 


Four Kinds of Rubles 


The banking system in communism is 
defined as a system of bookkeeping, and 
with the confusion existing among indus- 
tries, state and banking, it is now not even 
that. The issue of paper money has at 
times attained the dimensions of 200,000,000 
rubles daily, which would cover half of the 
provisional budget for the new year given 
above. 

Four kinds of rubles are in circulation— 
Romanoff, Kerensky, Bolshevist and Ger- 
man counterfeit, The best value is retained 
by the old Romanoff rubles, because the 
present government has not been able to 
issue counterfeits of them and in addition 
they stand the least chance of repudiation 
when a permanent form of government is 
established. The people have hoarded the 
currency of the old régime. 

The issue of paper money is a sword that 
cuts both ways. Every depreciation of the 
currency, every disruption of the banking 
system, every repudiation of obligations, 
every insolvency of institutions and indus- 
tries that occurred during the first year of 
Bolshevistic régime was welcomed, because 
it proved that capitalism was being de- 
stroyed. In the second year, when the im- 
plements and functions of capital had to be 
resumed by the communistic régime, it 
became clear that the communistiec state 
had amputated its own limbs. First the 
industries are to be destroyed, then they 
are to be taken over and run for the people! 
It was against the repetition of this folly 
that Lenine warned Bela Kun, but the 
temptation was too strong and the same 
destruction of values and functions oc- 
curred in Budapest. 

The régime of the Czar included a mass 
of civil servants, since the government be- 
lieved in show in administration and was 
in addition inefficient. Directly after the 
accession of Bolshevism the civil servants 
struck. The strike was labeled sabotage by 
Trotzky, who repressed it with methods of 
terror. 

Since then the old class of civil servants 
has gradually dissolved. In its place has 
grown the new bureaucracy of Bolshevism. 
This bureaucracy is much larger than under 
the Czar and is composed of a different 
kind of people, consisting in large part of 
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workers and peasarits who had no training in 
administration. The new civil servants and 
the army have first call on commodities, 
and as it is attractive to have a hand in the 
making of the regulations that one is to live 
under the recruiting of the bureaucracy has 
not been difficult, so far as quantity was 
concerned. 

The inefficiency of the new civil servants 
has been so crass that recently the leaders 
have realized the necessity of placing trained 
men in the affairs of state. They are now 
hunting out the submerged old civil serv- 
ants of all grades and by means of offers of 
large salaries and promises of security in 
the administration of their offices are striv- 
ing to induce them to return to public serv- 
ice. Toa certain extent they are returning. 
But so long as the commissaries are selected 
on qualifications of political convictions 
rather than on qualifications of training 
little improvement can be expected through 
the efforts of underlings whose experiences 
have not made them anxious to display 
independence. 


High Death Rate, Low Birth Rate 


With breakdown in transport, reduction 
in production and depreciation of currency, 
distribution cannot function. The people 
of Russia are rationed in practically all 
commodities. When there is little to al- 
locate a large organization is required to do 
it. The army, the bureaucracy and the 
workers stand highest. Men and women 
out of work receive unemployment stipends 
and a reduced ration. In theory the mem- 
bers of the army receive two to three pounds 
of bread a day, the heavy workers one to 
two pounds, the middle class one-quarter to 
one-eighth of a pound and the classes of 
ex-means nothing. 

A common ration is 200 granis of bread 
and three herrings a day. A bushel of 
wheat costs in illicit trading 1500 rubles. 
The food trains are often plundered and no 
attempt is made to check contents of ship- 
ments against bills of lading. 

The bourgeois receive practically nothing 
from the state. Children more than 12 are 
suppose to be fed and clothed by the state. 
Few of the rations are fulfilled except to the 
army, because the supplies are not availa- 
ble—often for weeks at a time. In the 
country the peasant and his family subsist 
as they choose, but are rationed in all the 
manufactured things they need. 

Control of food is the chief power in the 
hands of the government. When it is re- 
called that work is allocated, as well as 
food, clothing and commodities, it is real- 
ized that the inhabitants have abundant 
precautionary motives for fidelity to Bol- 
shevism. The plane of living descends con- 
tinuously and it was not high to start with 
in Russia. The birth rate is reduced; mor- 
bidity and mortality are both very high. 
It is when contemplating himself as a con- 
sumer that the Russian appreciates the 
remark of Steffens: ‘They have destroyed 
all this, and having destroyed it they are 
lost—strangers in their own land.” 

With agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion on a low plane, feeling like strangers in 
their own land, they are being regaled with 
innumerable movements for the develop- 
ment of culture. If materialism is to be 
combated by the withdrawal of materials 
the Russians are on the right road. 

The reduction in the population of the 
large cities of Russia that has taken place 
during the last two years stands unpar- 
alleled in history. The Bolshevists have 
discovered a new back-to-the-land move- 
ment. Petrograd had a population of some 
2,000,000; Moscow about 1,500,000. In 
the capital city were many foreigners— 
Germans, Poles, Finns especially. Moscow 
had fewer non-Russians. The migration 
from the cities began early in 1918 and has 
been continuous. 

To-day Petrograd is stated to have not 
more than 600,000 and Moscow not more 
than 900,000 inhabitants. The foreigners 
have left. What has become of the Russian 
population? 

Petrograd had a heavy preponderance of 
males, due to workers in the mills, on the 
wharfs and in governmental service. These 
workers are to a large extent in the army. 
The civil servants have scattered, since the 
Bolshevistic government has its own bu- 
reaucracy. In the prewar period in the 
capital city was the bureaucracy of the na- 
tion; now there is bureaucracy all over the 
nation and the capital city has a smaller 
body. The death rate has been very high. 
The deaths in rioting and from execution 
have contributed to the exodus. Finally 


starvation and unemployment have driven 
many to country districts. As the army de- 
mobilized the stream of refugees flowed in 
the direction of the cities; with the realiza- 
tion of conditions there the stream reversed 
and poured toward the country. We may 
be certain that thousands dropped by the 
wayside, as did the soldiers of Bonaparte. 

One important political meaning of the 
depopulation of the cities must not be over- 
looked. The smaller the cities the easier the 
problem of military control by the Bolshe- 
vists and the less the liability of counter- 
revolution. 

Government of the people by the people 
has two kinds of faults—those that spring 
from inexperience, and those that come 
from overexperience. In the early days of 
the provisional government the Bolshevists 
worked with the other groups of socialists. 
With the advent of Lenine and Trotzky 
this ceased and the Bolshevists divided 
Russia into two classes—those who be- 
lieved in their methods and those opposed 
to them. : 

Included in the opposition were several 
previously prominent groups of socialists, 
notably the social revolutionists—inter- 
nationalists—and the Mensheyviki. 

The antagonism between the Bolshevists 
and the Menshevists dates back to the 
London conference in 1903, where the Rus- 
sian delegation split into two factions—the 
Bolshevists, majority — the Menshevists, 
minority. In order to carry out the system 
of control by councils it was necessary to 
organize a political machine large enough 
to include and control this bureaucracy, 
otherwise the soviet system would have 
meant a despotism of countless small com- 
mittees. Never was such an opportunity 
offered for the tactics and practices of the 
ward heeler, never a mass of people so un- 
critical and so easily manipulated. Never- 
theless, the control of this political machine 
has encountered great difficulties. Fre- 
quently peasants would send delegations 
that had ideas of their own and would not 
take the program. These had to be sent 
back and suppressed. 

With the rising consciousness of the 
petty bourgeoisie in the peasants these con- 
flicts between country and city soviet have 
become frequent and distracting. It was 
found impossible to carry on the workings 
of the political machine except through the 
aid of a nationalized press—that is, all 
anti-Bolshevistic press is prohibited in 
Russia. American apologists for or sympa- 
thizers with Russian radicalism are prone 
to hedge in discussions of this subject, but 
there has been no shame for the policy in 
Russia. 

In one of his brochures Bucharin ex- 
plains in detail why it is impossible to con- 
cede to the opponents of Bolshevism any 
freedom of the press or speech, any right of 
association or meeting. Bolshevism is 
good, opposition to good is evil and evil 
cannot be tolerated! But when repression 
of propaganda to destroy the American 
Government is suggested, that is violation 
of freedom of speech! 


Democracy and Socialism Dead 


Of democracy, no matter how defined, of 
socialism in the classical sense, there is no 
trace in the Russia of to-day. Aided by 
this control over expression of opinion, the 
political machine of Bolshevism has ridden 
roughshod over all opposition within the 
ranks and without. The tactics have been 
as autocratic and arbitrary as the pro- 
grams have been extreme. If the Germans 
had possessed in their censorship a fraction 
of the control over public opinion exhibited 
by the Bolshevists they would have got 
still more work out of their overworked 
people during the war. Such power in a 
political organization lends itself not only 
to autocracy but also to corruption. And 
this corruption will not be exterminated by 
executions for graft now so frequently re- 
ported in Russia. It is integral in the sys- 
tem and will persist, because each thief 
believes he can avoid detection. 

Five years ago it would have been im- 
possible to have judged the workings of 
communism in industry by the facts of 
human experience. We should have been 
compelled to reason from theory and anal- 
ogy. War control of industry has, how- 
ever, provided us with abundant experience 
in kind. The nations of Europe on both 
sides of the fighting line, and to a certain 
extent. the United States, have established 
in the state a veritable communism that 
differs from Bolshevism only in the ends 
sought. 
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dependence upon imports, Ger , 
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which the Latin temperament |e. 
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consumption under communism, n j 
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dinery by which this control is imple- 
yed must be practically the same in 
nunism and war collectivism. But the 
tod by which the implements are 
sed are entirely different. 

fe difference lies in the selection of men 
{i these positions of control. In war 
\tivism the leading experts in each 
sess are called to governmental posi- 
r They are impressed into public serv- 

‘th the imperative command that they 
dinate all private interests, both in 
4; personal lives and in the affairs of 
4 corporations, and enter upon the 
»gement of the particular activities in 
i) they are specialists without concern 
ersonal emolument. These men give 
sentire attention to the governmental 
stakings, shaping the private affairs 
« men to the purposes of the carrying 
,the war, endowed with final authority 
}orresponding responsibility. 
fe war control of the nation at war 
ysents the collectivism of the best 
ly in the nation. Labor and capital 
nily sign a truce and everything is sus- 
sed except the work of the moment in 
saxecution of the several programs. 
»nal morale and the spirit of the craft 
-aised to a high plane of enthusiasm 
sresults in a singleness of purpose and 

tensification of effort not possible in 
,of peace. The arrangement is under- 
«. to be temporary and represents a 
“nsion of the operations of the capital- 
system of society. The selection of 
ers is on the basis of proved ability in 
» specialized lines in times of peace. 
rmeement in the war bureaucracy is 
¢ the basis of competition, revealing 
ets brought out in the impulse of 
vial development. 
[ the establishment of communism the 
‘lation of the new system represents 
fi temporary suspension of capitalism 
fi permanent establishment of a differ- 
wrder, All men not in harmony with 
snnovation at once withdraw their ac- 
jes. Since the purpose of the innova- 
iis to remove capitalistic control and 
ce it with control by the workers, the 
‘agement naturally falls to the workers 
cto intellectuals whose convictions and 
priences are theoretical. The workers 
(the believers in the new system pro- 
>to construct the bureaucracy that is 
mtrol and operate the forces of indus- 
nthe new state. They are for the larger 
1 compelled to accept individuals de- 
i of training. 
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nese heads of departments and sub- 
irtments must construct programs for 
istries and functions of which they 
@ little. Technical staffs must be com- 
sd of men who are not technical, 
ticial directorates of men who are not 
aciers, transport committees of men 
iknow nothing of the problems of rail- 
as, shipping committees of men who do 
iknow a ton gross from a ton dead 
wht, distribution councils of men who 
irstand nothing of the mechanics of 
2, and food committees of men who 
iy nothing of foodstuffs or of the laws 

itrition. 

ne handicap is terrific and it is a won- 
ithat anyone ever has the temerity to 
wrtake as functions of the state the 
enization of things and operations of 
th they know nothing in the sense of 
ailing. Selection for place cannot be on 
et or ability, promotion cannot be by 
ipetition. Both are based upon ulterior 
liderations, as in the case of office- 
yers whose qualifications are represented 
rely |by fidelity to the ward heeler. If 
(councils have dictatorial powers we 
> dictatorship of incompetence; if not 
\n such powers we have the indecision 
bmmittee action. 

he basis of appeal to the people is 
ily different. In war each citizen is 
saled to in the name of common inter- 
{to subordinate all personal reactions. 
2h man and woman is taught that in the 
é2 of war it is the duty of each to work 
ul, to subordinate selfish interest and to 
"pt what may be forthcoming with 
“nation and without opposition and if 
ible with enthusiasm. 
i the case of communism each citizen 
nothing to fall back upon but a name- 
s faith in an unknown program, a blind 
it in a Utopian hypothesis and the feeble 
7iction of a worker under strange lead- 
* When anything is lacking under war 
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control everyone recognizes that it is a 
temporary privation. When anything goes 
wrong it is a temporary inconvenience. 
When mistakes are made these are recog- 
nized as involving only temporary results. 
But when in communism anything goes 
wrong it cannot be held to be temporary. 
Inconveniences that rise suggest themselves 
as inherent in the system. Mistakes are 
recognized as having not temporary but 
continued results. 

_ Under war control the citizen is full of 
impulse and empty of criticism; in com- 
munism he is full of criticism and the posi- 
tive impulses are prone to subside. To be 
successful in popular estimation a wartime 
control need only be moderately successful 
in fact, but to be successful in popular 
estimation communism must achieve a dis- 
tinct success in fact. Wartime control has 
everything in its favor; communism little 
in its favor, despite vociferous proclamation 
in favor of the new system by the masses, 
whose altruism will be dissipated by the 
first disappointments. 


Individualism’s Reactions 


When certain reaction of various sections 
of the population have now been observed 
in war collectivism we may be sure that 
these same reactions will be observed in 
communism. These reactions of men as 
individuals to external control over the 
work of their lives have been clear-cut and 
unequivocal in every nation involved in the 
war and in the neutral nations compelled 
to endure war restrictions; and they have 
been equally clear-cut in Russia and Hun- 
gary and in the mildly socialistic states of 
Europe. These reactions hold for men who 
work with the hand as much as for men who 
work with the head. They represent the 
elemental reactions of individualism. 

The vast majority of men work, plan and 
live under the impulse of self-interest. 
They will not work hard, plan wisely or 
strive effectively if self-interest is lacking. 
They wish to acquire possessions for them- 
selves and families and bequeath them to 
their children. Progress in the production 
of the necessaries of life is to be attained 
only through intensification, humanization 
and idealization of the impulse of self- 
interest, not through the abolition of it. 
Only a small minority of men can innervate 
the mind or muscle with altruism. The 
vast majority of men will work from the 
motive of patriotism, work hard to attain 
a national ideal in offense or defense. A 
very small minority of men are interna- 
tional in ideals; these, with conscientious 
objectors, pacifists and weaklings, comprise 
the small group that resist the impulse of 
nationalism. 

War experience has taught us that con- 
trol of a commodity is much more effective 
with imported than with indigenous prod- 
ucts, not because the domestic producer is 
less willing than the importer but because 
the procedures are in the one instance 
scattered, in the other concentrated. Forc- 
ing production by stabilization or fixation 
of price will succeed if labor be available. 
The difficulties have been greatest with 
distribution, because we know least of the 
mechanics of distribution. 

Control of distribution succeeds only 
when the schooled traders get their shoul- 
ders behind the wheel; it will not goby being 
pulled by committees. 

Trade is in the final analysis a complex 
of more or less intangible factors and slight 
breaks will lead to ever widening disorgani- 
zation. Governmental control of distribu- 
tion, unless operated through the trade 
itself, everywhere lacks punch, due partly 
to the fact that an outsider does not know 
where to aim the punch. Control of con- 
sumption has also revealed unsuspected 
weaknesses. We have learned that the 
technic of production is far more advanced 
and understood than the technic of con- 
sumption. 

Let one take a basic product, say copper, 
and trace it out into the various ramifica- 
tions of ultimate uses, and the increasing 
complexity of the progression from pro- 
ducer through distributor to consumer will 
become graphically apparent. The rela- 
tions between the three are not rigid; they 
shift with success or failure in management. 
Distribution should not cover over a cer- 
tain volume of the cost of commodities— 
let us say, for a certain product fifteen per 
cent—but an external control may greatly 
increase this fraction. Flexibility in con- 
trol is essential and this is not to be at- 
tained unless the programs are in the hands 
of men of training. Government operation 
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of individual industries is child’s play com- 
pared to collectivistic administration of war 
control or of communism. 

_ Leaving the general side of the proposi- 
tion and coming now to particulars, every 
single breakdown in the development of 
communism in Russia and Hungary was 
to have been predicted from our experience 
in war collectivism. The reactions of the 
farmer are identical in both. The difficul- 
ties in the allocation of raw materials; the 
need of establishment of priorities in trans- 
portation; the problem of equity. in the 
division of supplies of fuel; the tendency 
to inequality in the distribution of com- 
modities; the breakdown in the correlation 
between different groups; the failures in 
codéperation between industries and be- 
tween mén in industries; the impossibility 
of harmonizing enlarged needs; the hiatus 
between heavy work and restrictions in 
necessaries—all these experiences have been 
made to greater or lesser degree in every 
country that has practiced war control. 

The hardest things to attain in war 
collectivism were competent organization, 
up-to-the-minute administration, correct 
evaluation of production costs and the 
avoidance of competition between groups 
for materials or workers. These have also 
been the hardest things to attain in Russia 
and Hungary. They were not attained and 
that has been the principal reason for the 
breakdown. It has been breakdown all 
along the line, but the worst failures have 
been at the top. 

The bureaucratic control of industries 
was not applied early in the Bolshevistic 
régime in Russia. It was apparently as- 
sumed that things would go on more or 
less by themselves, despite the formulation 
of external control as expounded in the 
program of Bucharin. But it was soon 
realized that the control of the operations 
of the law of supply and demand made a 
large organization necessary and that this 
bureaucracy would become larger and more 
intricate the more production diminished. 

The bureaucracy of communistic control 
is supposed to resemble a cylinder. In 
truth it follows the lines of a pyramid, and 
in Russia an inverted pyramid. With an 
ignorant people the minutize of control is 
greatly multiplied; and on paper the coun- 
try has been under allocation, rationing and 
price fixing to an all-embracing extent. 
That this bureaucracy has been riddled 
with corruption as well as vitiated by in- 
competence is only what was to have been 
expected. If there is to be a governmental 
socialism of universal type, a communism; 
if to each group in the population are to be 
distributed obligations, work and commodi- 
ties in proportion to their needs and deserts, 
this could on the basis of historical experi- 
ence be best procured under an absolute 
monarchy. 


Conciliating the Extremists 


Bolshevism is an oligarchy in fact and in 
operation, but an oligarchy from the out- 
side, not from the inside. An absolute 
government would operate a system of 
communism in industry better than a de- 
mocracy, because single administration 
procures in the selection of men better re- 
sults than multipleadministration. Itseems 
clear that communism cannot be attempted 
by the masses, it could conceivably succeed 
only under guidance of engineers and tech- 
nicians in production and economics. 

But times are changing rapidly. Lenine 
is now extending the olive branch to the 
other groups of socialists and to the middle 
class. What does this mean? Merely that 
the leaders have decided to hedge, and con- 
ciliation of opposing groups of radicals is 
one of the steps in the new program. And 
the hedge has the earmarks of a retreat 
from communism to a kind of state social- 
ism. But this retreat in the program of 
industry carries with it no change in the 
idea of government. The leaders are con- 
vineced that since the soviet represents to 
the mind of the peasant the only tradition 
of government he possesses as his own, no 
change of government is required except 
to induce the other radicals and the middle 
class to participate—or rather to allow 
them to participate. It is a mixture of 
bluff governmentally and hedge industri- 
ally, but it does not mean that Bolshevism 
is any less inimical to other countries. 

The Russians have made the discovery 
that high wages and low prices are as im- 
possible in society as low wages and high 
prices—each kill production. Therefore 
they are compelled regretfully—as a tem- 
porary expedient—to return to some of the 
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functions and practices of capitalism, to 
use the machinery of the system they have 
tried to destroy. It is realized that the 
forces of altruism in Russia have not been 
strong enough to attain the production 
needed in the state. It is realized that the 
bureaucracy erected to replace the failing 
structure of altruism has also failed to pro- 
cure production. It is realized that organi- 
zation has been inadequate, distribution 
fragmentary, transportation deficient and 
consumption unfulfilled as the result largely 
of internal factors. It is realized that Rus- 
sia is lacking in administrative talent or the 
bureaucracy has failed to discover it. It is 
realized that society has failed to make 
those savings demanded by the growth of 
the population and the maintenance of the 
plant. Therefore this is the open season for 
hedging. 

The hedging is in four directions—toward 
the peasants, the workers, the representa- 
tives of capital and the bureaucracy. 

The surrender to the peasant has been 
described. The peasant life has passed 
from feudalism to petty bourgeoisie. When 
middle-class consciousness becomes asso- 
ciated with middle-class property interests 
the peasant class will rule Russia. 

The industrial workers have forfeited the 
confidence of the leaders and it is recog- 
nized that a return must be made to forced 
employment—forced in one way or another. 
The workers have been classified on a 
standardized basis of output; and this 
established ouput must be maintained or 
the worker will be accorded a lower classifi- 
cation with whatever goes with the lower 
rating. The Taylor system of efficiency is to 
beintroduced; wages—over the minimum— 
by the piece (the ‘‘ premium wage system’’) 
and bonuses for overtime and overproduc- 
tion restored; and thesystem of exploitation 
reapplied in order that the surplus value of 
the worker may go to the state. 


A Rose by Another Name 


If the wage worker resisted this treat- 
ment under capitalism, why should he sub- 
mit to it under communism? He has merely 
exchanged an individual master for a col- 
lective master, and the former is the easier 
one to approach and deal with. 

Toward the representatives of capitalism 
the hedge is direct and clothed in alluring 
language. Lenine knows that they cannot 
import without credits—blockade or no 
blockade; that credits cannot be procured 
without granting extraordinary concessions 
for exploitation of the resources of Russia; 
and that foreign capital will be wary in 
dealing with thosewho have plotted destruc- 
tion of capital. The announced repudiation 
of the foreign debt is to be retracted with 
the proviso that parts of Russia that have 
separated—Finland, Poland, Bessarabia— 
shall bear a proportion of the debt, which 
they are willing to do for the prewar debt 
but not for the war debt. Foreign capital- 
ists are invited to select the resources and 
regions of Russia in which they desire to 
operate. Preparatory to all this, the foreign 
nations are to recognize the Bolshevist 
régime as the de facto government. And 
the Bolshevists finally solemnly pledge 
themselves to respect the internal affairs of 
all other nations and not to intrigue against 
foreign capital in its home while using for- 
eign capital to destroy Russian capital! 

It is especially desired that the United 
States should get in on the ground floor of 
this proposition. ‘“‘The Russian Soviet 
Government has expressed a readiness to 
offer the United States great economic ad- 
vantages in preference to all other coun- 
tries,” is the language of a self-proclaimed 
“‘Representative in the United States of 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public.” 

All those who desire to walk on pitch, 
step forward! In plain words, foreign cap- 
italists are invited to furnish the tools and 
to participate in the exploitation of the 
Russian people. 

The hedge toward the bureaucracy rep- 
resents a return to the customary defini- 
tion of work as activity of hand or head. It 
has now been discovered that Marx taught 
that activities should be compensated for 
in proportion to their influence on the 
results. Experts, managers, engineers and 
organizers are now to be paid very large 
compensations and the word salary reap- 
pears in the communistic vocabulary. The 
middle classes are invited to participate in 
communism as preferred workers—just as 
in capitalistic society! The hedging does 
not include a promise for a free election of 
a constituent all-Russian assembly. 
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Why That Com? 


It is utterly unnecessary. Corns are out- 
of-date. 

Millions of corns are nowadays ended the 
moment they appear, and every corn can be. 


It is done in a jiffy. 

Simply attach a Blue-jay plaster, then 
forget it. 

The ache stops instantly. Within two days 
the whole corn disappears. Hardly one corn 
in ten needs a second plaster—and there are 
six In a package. 


The New-Day Way 


This is the modern, scientific way. The 
old, harsh, inefficient ways are obsolete today. 

Soreness is unnecessary. The Blue-jay way 
is gentle. 

Paring is dangerous, and it never ends a 
corn. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn how easy 
it is, how certain and how quick. Then never 
again will you let a corn disturb you. 

Try it tonight. 


Blue-jay Rinmepmnniess Cs 


the scientific corn 
ender 


Ends corns completely 
25 cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK—Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


$200.00 
A 
Month 


$25.00 
a Month 
Extra 


| Mr. 


$7.00 


In One 
Day 


Mr. 


In a single Ase Cc: Eas: 
- ~ month Mr. Bayless, of Attwood, of 
W. E. Brackett, of Ohio, Ohio, who earns $25.00 Minnesota, is seriously 


has earned over $200.00. 
“One day’s profit,” he 
writes us, “‘was $87.25.” 
The same opportunity to 
make big, easy profits is 
open to you. 


handicapped in his work, 
yet in a single day he has 
earned $7.00, and his 
spare-time Curtis work 
has been a constant source 
of liberal profit to him. 


extra each month for his 
spare-time work alone, 
says “any man who keeps 
up with the times is a good 
prospect.” There are many 
such in yourneighborhood. 


And Your Spare Time Too Is Money! 


Would an extra $10.00 to $25.00 in your pay envelope 
each week be welcome to you? You can have that much 
) extra each week, or even more, if you will sell your 
| spare hours. We will buy them—for cash! 


Extra Money Each Week 


Right in your community we 
need more capable, energetic 
men and women who have even 
a few hours each week to spare 
to help us satisfy the unprece- 
dented demand for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. If you have the spare time 
| you can fill the job! 


No Experience Necessary 


You don’t need experience. You 
can learn as you earn. All that 
you need besides a spare hour or 
so a day is the desire for more 
money. We will furnish FREE 
your whole equipment of sup- 
plies and give you full instruc- 
tions for your work. Do YOU 
want this job? If you do, send 
the coupon TO-DAY! 


“ssa See cee eee ee es CLIP HERE «e=sseeeneeesueuseeeecen 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 664 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: If your offer is good enough, I want the job. Please rush full details and equipment, 
. because I am ready to start at once, % 


Name = 


Street or R. F.D. 


Town Siglo ie 


EVENING POST 


The hedging of the Russian leaders was 
forecast in Germany a year ago and the 
recent developments have had a depressing 
effect upon the Spartacists, in addition to 


which Russian gold: no longer flows freely 


in Germany. 

These hedges represent not merely re- 
treats of a tactical nature; with some they 
indicate moderation of views. A Hungarian 
writer, Palyi, published a year ago a modi- 
fied program of communism. The results of 
the production of society were to be divided 
as follows: 


1. Each person receives the minimum 
requirements of existence. 

2. Each head and hand worker receives 
the stated wage or salary. 

3. Upkeep, depreciation and new equip- 
ment to be paid. 

4. Interest—low—on the capital em- 
ployed in industry. 

5. Honorarium for entrepreneurs. 

6. Taxes to cover expenses of state, 
schools, and so on. Anything left over to 
revert to the state, but this is supposed to 
be nil because the items under 2 are sup- 
posed to be calculated to that end. 


Palyi draws a distinction between indi- 
vidual and private possession—the former 
cannot be passed on to heirs and only indi- 
vidual wealth is permitted. No person is 
to be permitted to employ his net savings, 
the difference between income and cost of 
living, in any way that involves employ- 
ment of labor and the paying of a wage. 
He may spend his income as he pleases; he 
may loan to the state, which for a specific 
rate of interest will invest in industries 
under communistic control, but he may 
not himself invest it and employ labor. 
The incentive to saving is to be destroyed 
thereby. 

One of the socialists attending the Inter- 
national Conference in Berne last February 
put the situation succinctly from the social- 
ist position as follows: The communists of 
Russia will have to back water to about 
that position in socialization of institutions 
as had been attained in Germany and New 
Zealand—all the rest carried through 
amounts to destruction of lives and values. 

Similar hedges were in evidence in Hun- 
gary before the collapse of Bela Kun. 
These hedges, or temporary compromises, 
are not made in good faith, since they 
involve repudiation of programs that ac- 
cording to every evidence have not been 
given up. There is evidence that the polit- 
ical position of Lenine has been somewhat 
compromised by these hedges, just as it 
was when he advocated the ratification of 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. But he weath- 
ered that storm and will probably emerge 
undispossessed from this. 


Syndicalism Ogles Bolshevism 


There is evidence that a large section of 
the Bolshevists would like to shelve com- 
munism for good and all and return to the 
system of capitalistic industry under a 
soviet government. It is at the same time 
clear that another group is much more 
radical than Lenine and opposes the hedg- 
ing, arguing for extension of direct action 
throughout the world. Syndicalism has 
also taken a hold on many Bolshevists. 
But the divisions among themselves mean 
little. The moderation of program is a 
maneuver in tactics; it does not mean 
abandonment of communistic agitation 
elsewhere in the world. 

A new radicalism has appeared in the 
world. Marx once said that the “‘sun of 
socialism would not have risen until the 
crowing of the Gallic cock.” 

Is syndicalism the Gallie cock? It ap- 
peared as an offshoot of union labor in 
France late in the nineties. Syndicalists 
organized in this country in 1905. The 
Bolshevists talk more and more in its terms. 
The old-line socialists of Germany and 
Central Europe have become reconstruc- 
tionists; the Spartacists, direct action 
socialists and communists have become 
syndicalists. The movement is growing 
in the land of its birth, in Italy and in 
Switzerland, Holland and Sweden. The 
number of adherents is not large, but they 
are all radical and are tireless in agitation. 

The I. W. W. is syndicalism. 

Syndicalism is opposed to labor unions of 
the usual type. It is opposed to strikes, 
It disdains all political action. It teaches 
that the workers should operate and con- 
trol the industries. In a certain sense the 
method is the reverse of that of the direct= 
action communist. Instead of the prole- 
tariat seizing the reins of government and 
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employing governmental control to oper: 
the machinery of industry, syndicali, 
would have the proletariat seize the re, 
of industry in order to operate the gove, 
ment, The tactics of the syndicalist | 
revealed especially in two things—empl), 
ment of sabotage and restriction of ope 5 
tions to key industries, a Teutonic imp. 
alistic program taken over into a Fre), 
labor program. } 
There is sabotage in strike and sabot) 
in work. Under sabotage in work is me; 
everything that will reduce producti’ 
increase costs, restrict profits, retard ¢ 
tribution or impair consumption, | 
means a systematic effort to reduee ;, 
standing and efficiency of industrial ope! 
tions. It is based upon the proposition {|| 
the class war is always on and sabotag;| 
the guerrilla warfare. It is defended on) 
ground that the relations between emplo 
and employee being a modus vivendi | 
worker owes no moral obligation to thee 
ployer to do a day’s work merely becai_ 
he has agreed to do so. 
“Tf the workers consider that sabot; 
is necessary, that in itself makes sabot; | 
moral,”’—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, | 


Sabotage de Luxe 


Innumerable and ingenious are the ; 
vices of sabotage, such as inserting hit 
grade materials into low-grade patter | 
shifting the temperature of the hardeni| 
bath so that ball bearings will break un 
load, annealing glassware so that it will 
overbrittle, introducing sophistications ii! 
foodstuffs in order to blacken the repute 
the goods, and so on. 

Sabotage need not be physical; it m 
lie in mere rumor. Anything that affe. 
the quality, quantity or service that | 
industry offers the public lies within {| 
domain of sabotage. The ultimate idea’ 
to make industry so unprofitable that |. 
owners will resign it to the workers, aid| 
by a final strike when necessary. 

Syndicalism does not bother abi! 
plumbers and carpenters. It aims atk! 
industries—mining, transport, textile: 
the attack varying with the country, | 
is everywhere bitterly opposed to lal! 
unions, aiming first to subordinate the’ 
or failing in that to ingratiate agitators ir! 
the unions for the purpose of disrupti_ 
them. Labor unions make agreemei| 
with employers—the cardinal sin :) 
syndicalism. Bei 

There are three groups of syndicalists | 
Europe. One group strives for syndicalii | 
of key industries in order to bind all wor! 
ers into one big union. This is the tenden| 
in England. The second group ho 
through syndicalization of key industr | 
to enter upon communism. This is t) 
tendency in Germany and east of the’ 
The third group strives to obtain control | 
industries directly for the benefit of t| 
workers concerned, without any referer | 
to workers in other lines, expressed | 
implied. wef 

The Zeiss Optical Works in Jena is | 
illustration-in point. It belongs to t| 
workers and is operated for themsel\ 
exclusively and not in the interest of otl ; 
workers. This is the tendency in t 
country apparently. And this correspon - 
to the criticism of the evolutionary pen 
of socialists, that syndicalism is in t 
group sense individualistic and not ct’ 
structive, even from the standpoint oft) 
class war. ; , 

Are the Plumb bill and the Townley bi’ 
syndicalistic in the sense that they aim i 
turn industries over to workers? JT 
Plumb bill provides that the railways are, 
be turned over to a tripartite board |) 
operation. The board is to represent thi| 
groups—the classified workers, the officii 
and the Government. Rates are to be fix” 
under supervision and control of the Inti 
state Commerce Commission. Wages ¢) 
to be fixed by officials and workers. Exc, 
profits, after upkeep, replacements 2) 
new investments, are tobe divided lt 
tween workers and Government. In theo 
rates would be so laid as to cover costs) 
operation, upkeep and replacements, M 
investments. and interest on the bon(| 
leaving no.profits. ‘Values are to be 4 
praised and the confiscated properties pe 

| 
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for in government bonds.. ae 
The bill may propose a collectivistic 0 
eration or -a,syndicalization—it depen) 
upon the classification of the officials. If) 
call them workers then the roads woul 
managed and operated by the work 
that would be syndicalism. If the offi 
(Concluded on Page77) 
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assified as representatives of the Gov- 
ynt, that would be government opera- 


¥ 

; proponents of the bill believe it 
| result in more efficient service to the 
p and in the elimination of stock 
eng and financial manipulation. The 
cents contend that it would mean con- 
,0n of property in the case of good 
jand giving money away in the case 
wr roads and would lead to deteriora- 
.f service. 

) North Dakota legislation is state 
¢sm pure and simple. The farmers can- 
» classified as workers; they are cap- 
is. The new legislation provides for 
~operation of farm banks, elevators 
our mills, with provisions for hail in- 
se. The bills are stated to have been 
| drawn and the interests of the state 
jyuately safeguarded, in which event 
«aye inevitable. But the bills propose 
ing more than has been done in many 
tof the world. It would have been 
rin harmony with the spirit of our in- 
tions to have done these things through 
yrative association rather than through 
‘ownership. The need for elevators is 
«d to rest upon cleaning and grading 
cces that result in more wheat being 
sed out of the elevators than enters 
+ The Fruit Growers Exchange does 
ie orange grower of California, apart 
nthe banking, more than is contem- 
tl in this legislation. 

>ause the farmers have formed a non- 
4an league and cut loose from tradi- 
ii legislative practice should not blind 
: the fact that this is nothing revolution- 
- The sole purpose of the legislation 
‘inerease the profits of the farmers, to 
| wheat raising more remunerative; if 
vans anything out of the way it means 
ty a gouge of the public by one group 
sitalists. When the farmers hold con- 
bf all their grain and there is no com- 
jon among hundreds of grain dealers we 
sfind them trying to corner hard spring 
et and then we will have no doubt that 
a purely capitalistic proposition. 
‘nsidered philosophically, the remote 
vs of Bolshevism in Europe lay in the 
13 of government that denied to the 
yaon man the effective expression of his 
jictions and in the crystallization of 
ity into rigid classes that denied oppor- 
ty to individual talent. Considered 
jdlogically, the immediate causes of 
hevism in Europe lay in the degrada- 
tof war and in the poverty, suffering 
cstarvation entailed by the failure of 
jstrial and economic institutions to en- 
tan overfought war. 


Mental, Not Social Unrest 


ne of these causes of social unrest ex- 
sn the United States. High prices cause 
stisfaction; but so long as with high 
iss we have an orgy of spending, no seri- 
social unrest can be founded on them. 
ve is no more internal reason for social 
ist in our country than there was five 
#sago—probably less. Agitation in this 
Wtry springs from mental unrest, from 
'se concept of internationalism and from 
mt instigation at the hands of foreign 
(ts. We have lost our viewpoint, lost 
ictivity. A strike that five years ago 
ald have been regarded as a strike for 
cer wages is to-day regarded as an erup- 
) of nation-wide unrest. Apprehension 
itaken the place of analysis. 

‘his loss of direct grasp on their problems 
oted with employers as much as with 
tloyees. Men who have worked to- 
‘er for decades now begin to distrust 
VL other. The basis of mutual reasoning 
jains, but the basis of mutual confidence 
lt to have become insecure. Both em- 
ter and employee seem to have mild 
Us of delusions of persecution; the rela- 
(s have changed more as the result of 
es than of facts. This state of appre- 
sion is being utilized by professional 
Zators, who must be combated and sup- 
sed. Radical agitation need hold for us 
cterrors after we have returned to our- 
eS. 

‘he signs of restoration of the normal 
ivpoint are already in sight. The public 
vetting tired of controversies between 
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organized employers and organized em- 
ployees. The organized workers forget for 
the moment that the interests of the public 
are a factor in every program of wages and 
hours. The organized employers forget for 
the moment that they operate in large part 
with the capital of the people, loaned to 
them for the purpose of production of com- 
modities and development of society. 

The failure of communism and the hor- 
rors of Bolshevism should inspire to greater 
efforts all those who believe that there is 
need for betterment in our society and that 
the present is the appointed time. It does 
not lie within the scope of this writing to 
discuss constructive social and industrial 
programs in the United States. The fiasco 
of the recent industrial conference in Wash- 
ington suggests that investigation is more 
needed than discussion, investigation, as to 
the transition of society from the hand-age 
to the machine-age. But it may be permis- 
sible to state briefly the indispensables that 
a review of developments and conditions 
abroad predicates as necessary for the stab- 
ilization of the social system: 

Such a plane of production of materials, 
commodities and services must be assured 
as will annually raise the standard of living 
available to all classes materially and cul- 
turally. 

Such a plane of production of materials, 
commodities and services must be assured 
as will provide, through savings, for that 
annual expansion in our national plant ne- 
cessitated by increase in population and 
requirements. 


Americanization Imperative 


The relations between employer and 
worker must be humanized through the de- 
velopment of fellowship and fused through 
the intensification of craft sense. Increase 
in wages, division of profits, participation 
in ownership, bonuses for efficiency, shop 
committees—these all are elements of ma- 
terial justice in the division of the results of 
labor, but they will not succeed fully in the 
absence of the psychological attitude of 
mutuality. 

The relations in society, industry and gov- 
ernment must conserve to every American 
the full opportunity for advancement as 
the expression of individual initiative, tal- 
ent and leadership. Class consciousness is a 
menace to the future of the Republic. 

Americanization of immigrants is an im- 
perative duty. If they are not American- 
ized Americans will be foreignized. 

Governmental control of corporate ac- 
tivites must be extended in accordance with 
correct definitions of economic functions. 

Strikes and lockouts must be eliminated 
from key industries—industries upon which 
the elemental needs of the public depend, 
such as mining of coal and transportation. 

The officer in the Navy may not resign, 
the policeman may not strike, physicians 
and nurses may not quit. The miner and 
railroader are as essential as these. Relin- 
quishment of the right to strike must not 
be exacted; it must be paid for in tenure, 
elevation of occupation, wages and pen- 
sions—the price the public has to pay for 
stability in essential institutions. 

A method must be established whereby 
wages are tied to prices—that is, the curve of 
wage index must be attached to the curve of 
price index. Thisis the problem of construc- 
tive industrialism, an enlightened meliorism. 

The country is again being flooded with 
appeals for the recognition of the Bolshevist 
government in Russia. It is intimated that 
orders for hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of American materials and goods will 
be placed at once, to be paid for ingold! It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that Bol- 
shevistic promises to respect our institutions 
cannot be trusted. The Bolshevist leaders 
have often and explicitly pledged themselves 
to the program of destruction in all countries 
of all institutions opposed to communism. 
Bolshevists have repeatedly stated that 
communism could not succeed in Russia 
unless it existed in the United King- 
dom, Germany and in the United States. 
Bolshevism has stated that it cannot com- 
promise with our social order; we cannot 
compromise with it. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and final article 
in Professor Taylor’s series entitled The,Views of a 
Layman on Bolshevism. 
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Liberty Tape Moistener 


The Liberty Junior 


Tape Moistener_ efh- 
ciently moistens Tiedy 
Tape, stamps, labels, 
envelope 
Made of solid white 
porcelain and nickeled 
brass. Right size for 
counter, office and 
home use. $1.50 at 
stationers. Or shipped 
direct with 2 rolls of 
Tiedy Tape on receipt 
of $1.74. 


flaps, etc. * 


G 9 : 
Business is good 


for Smith 


~you see his Tape on 
cases everywhere’ 


Liberty Tape and 


Your cases can all be travel- 
lingadvertisements, too. The 
cost of printed Liberty Tape 
is only slightly higher than 
for plain tape. Makes identi- 
fication at terminals quicker. 
Cases lost in transit are easier 
to trace. Petty thieves hesi- 
tate to break these unreplace- 
able private seals. The na- 
tion’s biggest manufacturers 
and shippers use printed Lib- 
erty Tape. Why not you? 


We manufacture sealing tape in 
practically any color, width or 
weight desired—in rolls that fit 
any machine. Liberty Tape guar- 
anteed to meet railroad require- 
ments for strength—in plain colors 
or printed with your trademark in 
one or two colors. The narrower, 
lighter tape — Tiedy Tape — for 
small or light packages—250 fet. 
rolls—width 4%” to 2”—12c. up— 
at stationers. 

The Liberty Tape Moistener 1s 
strong, compact, simple, all metal. 
Easy to operate, it speeds packing. 
Handles tape to 4”” wide. Shipped 
on approval. Price $5. 

Write for free tape samples, full infor- 
mation and estimate. Design for your 


tape in one or two colors furnéshed with- 
out charge or obligation. 
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The Liberty Sealer 
is a semi-automatic 
machine for moisten- 
ing and delivering 
plain or printed tape. 
Every bit of tape is 
firmly pressed against 
the moistening roller 
and sufficiently damp- 
ened — whether you 
use six inches or a 
yard. Designed espe- 
cially for use in retail 
stores and factories. 


Price $15. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


MILL: BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A New Shoulder Idea for 
Young Men 


ING I have seen along Fifth 
Avenue this season contributes so 
strikingly to the young man’s contour as 
this square English Shoulder. 


It’s a suggestion from London where so 
many pleasant things in the way of young 
men’s wear originate. 


Clean, youthful and smart-looking, this 
new shoulder line gives an air of muscular 
alertness—of 
military assur- 
ance. The ef- 
fectisincreased 
by the broad, 
flat-lying lapel 
whichsets close 
to the shoulder 
and is draped 
down in a soft roll to the second button. 
This gives fuller display to shirtings, and 
is a welcome change from other seasons. 


Waist -fit is achieved through eight 
small pleats at the trouser top. 


The new shoulder idea 
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not constrain in any way requires skill. 
But it has been done successfully by a 
few of the tailors here. 


I can report, too, a welcome device for 
assuring snug trouser fit and smoothness 
at the waist and 
over the hips. 
Four small 
pleats tapering 
down from the 
belt band on 
either side in 
front produce an 
all ’round trim- 
ness that former 
trousering has 
never quite been 
equal to. It is a 
feature that young men will like as it 
makes the belt itself merely an ornament 
and helps to secure the slender waist line. 


A brisk, well moulded silhouette 
— the keynote of spring styling. 


Side trouser pockets are set 


tops offa brisk, well-moulded 
silhouette throughout, one 


in which full attention has New York 


been given at such points 


and calf. I find this shoulder 
everywhere the predom- 
inating feature in suits to 
which nicely thought-out 
styling has been applied. 
And it goes fittingly with 
several other new features 
that will be seen this spring 
and early summer—features 
that I notice in pre-season 
showings of all the better 
class young men’s wear here 


in New York. 


A Half Hour in 


“<*’Round About New 
f . : : York” is the title of 
as chest, waist, hips, thigh, an illustrated booklet 
of authoritative styles 
for Spring and Sum- 
mer. Itis prepared for 
your use by Cohen & 
Lang, designers and 
makers of Cortley 
It shows 
what young men are 
wearing in New York 
—what you would see 
at the fashion centers 
of the city. 
you a half-hour trip to 
New York's hotels, 
theatres and interest- 
ing spots where well- 
dressed men congre- 
gate. A post card with 
your name and the 
name of your clothier 
will bring you a copy. 


Clothes, 


slightly aslant—another 
spring idea. Vests are cut 
with a lower V and favor is 
shown to six buttons only. 


Quite a number of design- 
ers working under different 
banners have succeeded in 
including several of these 
new features in the favorite 
model of their various makes. 
A few have approached the 
ideal. But in none but 
Cortley Clothes have I seen 
carried out the complete 
blending of all the best 
ideas that the season calls 
for.. It seems to me that 


It gives 


| 


For instance in trousers 
the trend is further toward slenderness. 
To design a slender trouser which does 


Cortley Clothes 


Cortley reaches the mark 
with the most admirable harmony, 
completeness and finesse.—H. L. 


COHEN 6 LANG 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Perry was surprised and he looked it. 

“The cashier?’’ he asked. ‘‘ What for?” 

“He didn’t say,’’ the man told him, and 
turned toward the Commons, next door. 
Perry looked after him in some perplexity, 
then he went into the bank. Inside he 
looked round him curiously and then the 
cashier beckoned to him from his desk at 
one end of the room and Perry crossed over. 

The cashier said: ‘‘Sit down.” 

Perry asked: ‘‘ You wanted to see me?” 

“Yes—waitjustaminute. I’llbethrough 
here.”’ 

He was reading a letter, open on the 
desk before him, and Perry waited, but he 
did not sit down. He was vaguely uneasy. 
The window beside him was open. It 
looked out toward the street. He saw a 
countryman drive up to the bank in a 
shiny new automobile, alight and come 
toward the bank steps. Perry marked that 
the man had left his engine running, and he 
smiled a little. 

“Saves cranking,” he told himself. 

Just then someone touched his arm and 
said: ‘Hello, Parker.’ 

Perry turned round in some surprise and 
looked at the newcomer. He saw a man of 
middle-age with a grizzled mustache and 
a heavy chin. He looked this man up and 
down and smiled good-naturedly. 

““Guess you’ve made a mistake,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘My name’s not Parker.” 

The man looked to the cashier and asked: 
“This him?” 

The cashier nodded. 

“That’s him,” he said. 

“I’m Martin, Bankers’ Protective,” said 
the man to Perry. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you? Did you think you could get 
away with it twice in the same place?”’ 

Perry’s thoughts were racing. 

The cashier said, with a certain pride in 
his voice: “‘I knew him the minute I saw 
him. He got over five hundred dollars from 
us the thirteenth and fourteenth of March. 
As pretty a set of forgeries as you ever saw.” 

“He won’t do it again,” said the detec- 
tive. ‘‘He’s tried it too often.” 

One of the most marvelous things in the 
world is the speed with which a man can 
think when he has to. Perry had suddenly 
seen a blinding light. They were charging 
him with forgery—fourteenth of March. 
He had not been in Hanover for more than 
a year. Someone who looked like him— 
and P. D. Q. had proved that he was skilled 
witha pen—and P. D.Q.had reached Boston 
on the fifteenth of March. They thought 
he was P. D. Q. Perry wanted to laugh. 
The situation appealed to him. His first 
reaction was one of protest. It was cut 
short by an abrupt and paralyzing inspira- 
tion. They took him for P. D. Q. That is 
to say, he looked as much like P. D. Q. as 
P. D. Q. looked like him. This axiomatic 
fact had never occurred to him before, Yet 
it was so ridiculously obvious. If P. D. Q. 
looked like him he must look like P. D. Q. 
The key to his problem! The flaw in 
P. D. Q.’s armor! The sure weapon with 
which the faker might be overthrown! He 
had only to get back to Boston, make some 
brief arrangements, do a little stage man- 
aging—he laughed aloud at the supreme 
simplicity of the thing. 

Then Martin touched his arm. 

“Might as well come along,’ he sug- 
gested. ‘‘We’ll catch the afternoon train.” 

That gave Perry a measurable shock. If 
he were in jail it was quite obvious that he 
could not do what he meant to do. He 
could take no advantage of this discovery 
of his—this palpably simple fact that he 
looked like P. D. Q. Incidentally, if he 
were in jail he would probably stay there. 
It was quite impossible for him to prove 
that he was not P. D. Q. so long as he was 
in jail. Ergo, he must not go to jail. 

He looked toward the teller’s windows. 
The countryman was involved in some dis- 
cussion there, 

Perry cried sharply: ‘‘That man’s reach- 
ing for the money!” 

The cashier whirled to look, Martin 
turned like a cat to see—and Perry leaped 
through and past them, flung himself toward 
the window that was open, slid and scram- 
bled across the sill, dropped to the turf out- 
side on his hands and knees and jumped 
into the countryman’s automobile, Off 
with the brake, on with the gas, in with the 
clutch! The car jumped ahead, shifted from 
low to high, took the corner by the Com- 
mons on two wheels, dropped like a plum- 
met down the long hill toward the station. 
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His engine roared so that he could |, 
nothing of the tumult behind him i 
Perry was under no illusions. He k, 
there would be tumult. He did not wis” 
become involved in this tumult. He gay, f 
car all she would take and bent all hise} 
gies to the task of getting away from ths 
His eyes were dancing, he was chuck. 
exultantly. He had the answer tg | 
puzzle—let him once reach Boston, 

“Look out for yourself, P. D, Q.,"¢ 
shouted, and took a hill on high lik g 
squirrel going up a tree. 
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No that particular automobile w) 4 
Perry had commandeered for his _ 
mediate use in this impromptu flight oly 
had many merits. Among other thing ¢ 
has added vastly to the store of Ameri i 
humor. From a somewhat more pract | 
point of view it is equally important, F 
will do many things that no other a). 
mobile may safely attempt, but in at 
one feature it is deficient. You can ; 
push one of the things up to any rej) 
break-neck speed, and Perry wanted sp; 
If he could have reached Boston in thi: 
seconds he would have done so, He wai, 
a hurry to reach Boston; he was also i, 
tearing hurry to leave behind him || 
pursuit that he knew must be alre:: 
under way. 

Hanover was full of automobiles. 
tin would pick a fast one and pick it quic) 
and scores of others would follow for | 
sake of the sport to be had. Ina straig 
away race he would be overhauled hej 
he could snap his fingers. But he had) 
haps a mile of start; he could take ;| 
road that offered, while his pursuers m | 
stop at every intersection to pick up 
trail and this was by no means a straig_ 
away. It was’an uphill, downhill ;| 
round the corner sort of game. Too st’ 
a hill would ruin him, otherwise the chan | 
were somewhat in his favor. Perry thou 
he could keep ahead of the pursuit fo 
few minutes, perhaps half an hour. 

“That means I’ve got half an hour. 
think of something else,’’ he told hims 
grinning with excitement. ‘Half an he 
ought to be about sixty times too my 
Perry, my son, what shall it be?” 

His front wheels struck a stone, jerk 
sidewise. He yanked the light car back ir 
the road and gave the throttle anotl 
notch or two. 

““Toujours de l’Audace,’ Perry,” he ti 
himself. “Figure out something! Cross t 
sons of guns!” 

He did not for so much as a minute cc | 
sider the possibility of a surrender. Int, 
first place, Perry was not of the stuff th 
surrenders; and in the second place, he di’ 
not. Free, he could destroy P. D. Q. | 
had found the formula. But if he we 
jailed the law would effectively destr 
him. Therefore, he must be free. 

He swore at himself good-naturedly / 
not having seen the weakness in P. D. Q| 
position before this. 

“You’ve been asleep, Perry,” he tc 
himself accusingly. ‘‘ Asleep at the swit¢ 
Deserve to get left. But it’s not too lai 
by gad! If I can get away from tl! 
bunch i | 

He looked back from the top of a hill a1| 
caught a glimpse of the road half a m 
behind him. There “were scurrying ¢a 
along that road, a pillar of dust rising ov 
each one. Perry went down that hill mo 
swiftly than was safe. 

““T’ve got to strike something faster thi 
this flying machine,” he told himself chee 
fully. ‘‘Change horses in midstream. | 
another horse would only come along!” 

He swung to the right abruptly along, 
narrow wood road and followed it at 
dangerous speed, bouncing from root ‘| 
bowlder and from bowlder to root. , 

“Don’t know where I’m going,” | 
chuckled, “but they’ll step on my heels | 
I don’t get off that road.” ‘ 

The way he had taken came out into é 
open meadow—skirted the edge of th| 
meadow. After half a mile of it he struc 
another road. He was not quite sure ell 
he was, but he knew he wanted to go som! 
where else, so he went. Up one hill an 
down another and, up a third, From tl 
top of the third he saw the river below hin 
and a town and some railroad yards. __ 

“The junction,” he told himself, and ha 
an idea and looked at his watch. A tral 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Where “85% Magnesia” Saves Coal 


THOSE brilliant lights of The Plaza Hotel, gleaming aloft over Central Park, 
tell nightly a story of coa/ saving by “85% Magnesia’. Heating, Lighting and 
Power depend upon ‘85% Magnesia’’ pipe and boiler coverings. 

Withoutsuch steam protection the coal-wastage would be enormous, prohibitive. 

“All over America this matchless Coal-Saver protects the steam pipes and boilers 
of the largest hotels, department stores, skyscrapers, public buildings, railway 
terminals, and the Power Plants where the closest coal-economy is studied. 

The coal-saving necessary in the biggest heating and power plants is imperative 
in smaller ones—yours for instance. 

Every few months the coal-saving wrought by ‘85% Magnesia’ pays the entire 
cost of its installation. 


The Whole Story 


Write us for new Treatise, “Defend 
Your Steam”, which describes the 
triumphs, the fields and uses of “85% 
Magnesia’’. 


Specification for Engineers 


The Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research of Pittsburgh University, after 
three years spent in developing the 
principles of Coal-Saving by Insulation, 
has compiled a Standard Specification 
for the scientific use of “85% Mag- 
nesia” pipe and boiler coverings. 

Write to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for a copy. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA, 721 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, W. A. Macan, Chairman 
J. R. Swift, 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfé. Co., Valley Forge, Penna. 


‘b 


This is a steam pipe covered with ‘‘85% Magnesia” 


The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Penna. 
Richard V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penna. 


Copyright, 1919, by M. A. of A. Permission to reprint by application 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
for Boston would pull out in nine minutes— 
if it was on time. Perry prayed that it 
would be on time. 

He had no idea where the pursuers were— 
not far behind, he felt sure. With his 
engine wide open he dropped down that 
hill and came to the outlying houses and 
bounced and rocketed through the uneven 
streets into the junction. When he looked 
back he saw the pursuing machines coming 
headlong down the hill. They’d be here 
before the train departed. 

He swung to the right, doubling on his 
tracks, started out of town again and 
thought he heard a shout from the nearest 


train. No one molested him. 


“Hello! Come in!” 


him in. 


“Thought you were in Hanover.” 
Perry grabbed his hand. 


idea!”’ 


car. Daly said: ‘What’re you talking about 


“View halloo!” he laughed, and swung 
to the left»and then to the right again. 
Dogs got out of his way and barked behind 
him, children dodged from his road. He 
climbed the sidewalk to avoid a team and 
turned in a letter S between two trees to 
get back to the road again. He turned 
back at last toward the station; a minute 
more before the train should start. 

“Darned thing’s sure to be late start- 
ing,” he told himself. 


this time o’ night? What idea?” 


Perry told him. | 

“That’s what you said before.” 

“T ought to have thought of this before. 
It’s so darned simple it’s a crime.” 

“What is this big hunch?” Daly asked. 

Perry cried: ‘‘It’s sure fire!” 

Daly lighted a cigarette, sat down on the 
edge of the bed. 

“T’m listening,’’ he said. 

When he came in sight of the station he “Tl tell you,” Perry promised, and 
saw two trains there standing on diverging he did. me 
tracks and he remembered what he had 
forgotten—one would depart for Boston, Ppakex got back to Boston in the small 
the other for Greenfield. Perry could hours of Sunday morning. Monday 
think quickly when he must. He knew in- evening at a quarter before eight o’clock 
stantly what he meant to do. Katie answered the doorbell at Camilla’s 

Luck now turned his way. -The Boston home and saw Slim Attucks, alias Perry 
train began to move slowly as he came in Danton, alias,P. D. Q., standing in the 
sight. It was picking up speed when he doorway. She looked quickly back over 
jammed on his brakes and stopped in a_ her shoulder, then smiled at him and said: 
skirl of dust by the station platform. The “Hello, Slim.” 
pursuing automobiles were more than a “She’s not here?”’ the man asked. 
block away—the foremost of them. Some “Went out right after you telephoned,” 
of the loungers looked at him curiously. Katie told him. ‘What's up? What do 

He laughed and shouted: ‘‘Darned near you want?”’ 
missed the thing!” The man beckoned with a movement of 

People are used to seeing men and women his head, 
run for trains in this day and generation. “Switch out this porch light and come 
No one had noticed the approach of the out here,” he said. “I want to talk to you 
other cars. They cheered him on. He a minute.” 
swung aboard the front end of the last car Katie pressed the button within reach of 
of the Boston train as it pulled out, anda her hand, then joined him on the porch 
brakeman gave him a helping hand. The and shut the door behind her. There was 
train slid out across the bridge. It was a faint moon that enabled them to see each 
still moving rather slowly. other. They stepped to the end of the 

The brakeman said cheerfully: “Close veranda. 
call.” “T’m getting a little leery,” the man said. 

Perry nodded. He patted this pocket ‘Has Danton been round here again?” 
and that as though to be sure he had for- Katie shook her head. 
gotten nothing, and his face went blank. “Not a sign of him—not since that day 

“Good Lord,” he cried, ‘lost my pocket- he turned up here with the beard all over 
book!”’ his face. I see that eye he gave you is still 

Before the brakeman could stop him looking bad.” 
Perry swung down the steps. He was out The man nodded. 
of sight of the station by this time. He “T’ll even that up when the time comes. 
Swung easily off the lower step, slid down You know what happened to him? He 
the cinder bank beside the track, gathered went up to his college commencement—the 
himself together. The train pulled out of very town I worked last March—and they 
sight round a curve and disappeared. spotted him in the bank and wired for a 
Perry looked round him. There was no flatty. He got away, but that’s what’s 
one in sight. He climbed cautiously up coming to him sooner or later. He'll get 
the track till he could look across the em- pulled for some of my work, and then— 
bankment, and ducked again. curtains!”’ 
The string of automobiles which had The girl laughed softly. 
pursued him was racing across the traffic “You've got plenty of the old nerve, 
bridge fifty yards beyond the railroad and Slim,” she told him approvingly. “If it 
roaring after the train. Perry laughed. was me I’d want to make a clean-up and 
“Figuring they’ll get me at the next get out. I’m nervous.” 
station,” he told himself, “Son, you’re in The man chuckled. 
luck.” © “What’s the use? I’m settled for life 
He risked everything on his next move. where I can take care of all of you at the 
He walked back-across the railroad bridge same time. There’s plenty for us all.” 
and thanked his stars that the Greenfield “Still got Ammidown fooled?” 
train, about to start, hid him from view of “ Absolutely.” 
those about the station. He swung aboard “You're a wiz.” 
that train without ostentation, slipped-into “T tell you, the only one that worries me 
a seat in the rear car. After a moment the _ is this girl here. Has she shown any sign 
train began-to-move. No one seemed to that she’s wise?’’ 
have marked his coming. Perry made him- “Not abit.” 
self as inconspicuous as possible. The con- “Watch her, Katie.” 
ductor and the brakeman presently came “Sure, that’s what I’m here for.” 
through together. And the conductor said: “Tf you see her. acting queer, thinking 
“Who was he? Did you hear?” too much—why, let me know.” 
“Burglar,” said the brakeman. “Broke “What’ll you do? Grab everything in 


into the president’s house up.at Hanover sight and beat it?” 
last night.” 


st ni é : He nodded. : ee 
Wish I’d seen him.” “Unless there’s some way I can see to fix 
Me too,” the brakeman agreed. “I. it with her.” : 


didn’t know anything: about it till he was 
gone though.” 

“They’ll get him down at Leb,” 

“Oh, sure!” 

The conductor looked at Perry sternly 
and said: “Tickets!” 

Perry paid a cash fare to Greenfield, took 
his change and his fare slip as meekly as a 
lamb and submerged himself under his hat 
brim. Just before the train reached Green- 
field he heard two passengers discussing 
the episode. They agreed that the fleeing 
man had shot the president of the college 


“SGet- her married to. you,”’ the girl sug- 
gested. “TI think she’d fall for you now.” 
- “Tm not ready for, that yet,” he said, 
and shook his head, 

“Wait till things settle down. I’d feel 
better if Danton was in jail 

“Frame him then.” 

The man laughed, 

“You’ve got good ideas, Kate,’’ he 
agreed. “I’ve thought of that. Maybe 
I will. The only thing is—you keep me 
posted.” 


She nodded: ‘Sure!’ 


and escaped badly wounded. Perry grinned, 
got off at Greenfield, waited impatiently 
for an hour and a half and took the Boston 

At a quarter past twelve that night he 
knocked on the door of the room which he 
and Daly shared and Daly called sleepily: 


Perry told him the door was locked and 
bade him make haste. Daly got up and let 
““Where’d you drop from?” hedemanded. 


“Got it, Daly!” he cried. “I’ve got the 


“T know how we can show up P. D. Q.,” 
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“All right,” he said. 


ealled.’’ 


The girl said gayly: ‘Like fun I will! 


, 


This one was on me.’ 


The man moved down the steps and she 
watched him take the drive toward the 


street. After a little she went indoors. 


Tuesday morning the telephone rang in 
Perry’s home on Beacon Street and old 
Arklay answered. He said, ‘Hello,’ and 
“This is Arklay,” and “Very well, sir,’ 
and then stepped to the foot of the stairs 
“Mr. Danton wishes 


and called Hasket. 
to speak to you,”’ he told the valet. 


Hasket might have answered on the ex- 
tension on the second floor, but chose to 
descend to the booth in the hall. He lifted 
the receiver from the shelf and said quietly: 


“This is Hasket.” 


Theman at the other end asked: ‘‘ Where 


are you? Where’s Arklay?”’ 


Hasket replied: “In the booth. Arklay’s 


in the dining room.” 
“No one listening?” 
“No. What’s up, Slim?” 
“Has Danton been up there?” 
“No. What do you mean?” 


“T met him downtown here. Something 
he said gave me the idea he was going up 
to try to see Arklay again. Don’t let them 
Old Arklay might see the 


get together. 
light.” 


Hasket replied: “‘I’ll look out. He won’t 
Don’t worry about Ark- 


get the chance. 
lay. I’ve got him fooled—or you have.” 


“T’m going to get rid of the old codger 


pretty soon.” 


“No hurry. Let him stay. He’s the 
best proof you’ve got. He’d swear on a 


stack of Bibles you were Danton.” 


“That’s all right. I hope he won’t have 


to. Watch out though.” 
“Sure!” 


“We won’t be on Easy Street till Dan- 


ton’s out of the way. 


“That’s what I told you. If you’d done 
a good job in the first place he wouldn’t 


have come back.’’ 


“I’m not for rough stuff. May have to 


though.” 
“Vd have done it first thing.’ 
“Well—watch out for Arklay.” 
“Sure!” 


The other man hung up the receiver and 
Hasket left the booth and went back up- 


stairs. 


Fifteen minutes after this telephone con- 
versation Miss Judy Hatton, who was in 
charge of the telephone switchboard in the 
reception hall of Ammidown’s suite of 
offices, looked up from the book she was 
reading between calls and saw who it was 
that had just come in and said with a smile: 
“Why, you’ve changed your suit, Mr. 


Danton.” 
He nodded. 


“Car splashed me from a puddle on 


Devonshire Street,’’ he explained, “so I 
ran out home and changed.” 

“Tt’s a new one, isn’t it?” 

He had stopped by her desk. 

“Yes.” He looked round, made sure the 
doors into the various offices were closed 
and asked softly: ‘“‘Everything all right?”’ 

She said: ‘Sure!’ 

“I’m nervous,” he told her. 

“Come out of it, Slim,” she urged. “You 
never had a nerve in your life.” 

“This is a risky game though.” 

“You're getting away with it.” 

“Danton hasn’t been round again, 
has he?” 

“e No.” 

Mr. Ammidown’s door opened and 
Ammidown himself came out into the re- 
ception hall. He said: “Hello, Perry! I’ve 
been waiting for you. Take these papers up 
to Flood’s office, will you? I’d rather not 
trust them to a messenger.” 

He handed the other the papers. The 
girl at the switchboard winked behind Am- 
midown’s batk and her lips soundlessly 


’ formed the words: “Brace up, Slim.” 


As he went to the door Ammidown ac- 
companied him, giving some final instruc- 
tions. He looked back from the doorway 
and the girl blew him a kiss, but Ammidown 
was watching him and he had no chance to 
return it. 

When he was gone Ammidown returned 
to his office and Judy returned to her book. 
An occasional man came or went. She was 
peering to wonder why Slim did not come 

ack, 

Some forty minutes after his departure 
aman whom Judy did not know came in 
and asked to see Mr. Ammidown. She 
asked his name, 


“T’ll moye on.’ 
He laughed. “You may tell Miss Hoyt I 


‘to see Mr. Ammidown, 


asked casually:.“‘ Any message for me, Miss 
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He said: “I’m David Lloyd,” 
She communicated this name to 
Ammidown and Mr. Ammidown bade. 
send Mr. Lloyd in. + 
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Hee a few minutes after Judy Hat 
sent Mr. David Lloyd in to see ] 


and the clatter of typewriters behind 
doors here and there. 


It would be more accurate perhaps 
say that she tried to read industriously, | 
there was slowly falling upon Ju re 


lessness for which she could noma 


sure of that—and he had 
ance of an officer of the law. H 
guessed, an attorney of the ol 
man almost as old as Mr. Ar 
Obviously he was on friendly te 1 


Mr. Ammidown, for she had heard A) 
midown greet the newcomer as “Day 
before the door closed behind him, T 
was nothing in all this to make Judy» 

less, yet she was, and could not throw, _ 


the feeling. 

It seemed to her that she 
something or failed to dosom 
looked something. She ha 


naturedly and took off his hat and sai 


“Mr. Ammidown in?” Daly asked. 
Judy said: “Busy now. Have you ¢! 
appointment?”’ 
“Tl wait,’’ he told her. ] 
“TI don’t think he’ll see you. He's ver 
busy to-day.” a 
“Tl wait, anyhow,” Daly insisted. “Ye | 
won’t mind my sitting here, will you) 
His tone was sardonic, and she felt it an | 
was more nervous than ever. ; 4 
She said: ““Why should I mind?” 
So Daly sat down on the bench that wi 
placed just across the hall from her switel | 
board, and she tried to pretend to be 
engrossed in her book, while all the 1 
her thoughts were racing desperately a 
she could feel his eyes upon her and coul | 
feel the amusement that dwelt in then| 
The telephone took a little spurt of bus | 
ness and kept her occupied for a few 
utes. People passed to and fro in th| 
farther end of the hall from office to offic 
When she had a little lull she ne 
trying to get hold of Slim. She had ai ] 
ing that he was somehow in danger. Bu) 
she did not know where he was—probabl 
at lunch somewhere. | 
“Up to you to hold the fort, Judy, 
she told herself grimly. “Stil tight, ki¢ } 
they’ve got nothing on you.” | 
She was immensely relieved when sh 
looked up at the sound of the opening doo | 
and saw Slim coming in from the hall. He 
heart pounded with relief. She had th| 
highest faith in him and the mere sight 0/ 
him allayed those shadowy fears that hal 
begun to distil in her mind. She caugh 
Slim’s eye and smiled and he smiled at her 
Then he saw Daly and laughed and sal, 
cheerfully: ‘Ah, the power of the press My 
with us again, eh, old man?” -c 
Daly grinned and said, ‘Yes, I’ve g0) 
Something els 
to-day?” 
“Nothing I can do?” Slim suggested 
and Daly said humbly: “No, Mr, Danton. | 
That reassured Judy immensely—to set 
that even the reporter recognized Slim a 
Perry Danton. It meant, she judged, thal 
things were quieting down, that the worst 
of the danger was past. She was glad 0), 
that. It had been a good deal of a strain) 
Slim stopped. by her switchboard 


a 


Hatton?” 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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yc her head, smiled up at him. 
iy’ she said, and because he was 
, osition that he hid her from 
% she ventured to wink at him. 
rd the wink. Then he went past 
tined into his own office. She 
h; he left the door open behind 
<2 heard him raise the window 
dhe street. 
stsound Judy’s eyes hardened 
qier cheeks went a little white. 
quick glance at Daly, but he 
iy a newspaper. She waited for 
i to be closed again—waited 
mst breathless anxiety, for Slim 
q Judy well knew, had one pe- 
fe did not care for open win- 
- ir currents blowing through a 
vich he was sitting. Judy had 
im in the hottest days of sum- 
bi suffered from this peculiarity 
had reason to remember it; she 
sad in discomfort more than once 
emt. Furthermore, though this 
ig2 in June there was an east wind 
ai the window which Slim had 
a dthe east. Judy could already 
~rent of cool air upon her back. 
eness crystallized into suspicion; 
en hardened intoa certainty; and 
zity threw her into something 
ka panic. 
«as white as death, she began to 
e)lugs on her switchboard in a 
eort to locate Slim, for this man 
<oken to her and gone into Perry 
s fice and opened that window 
‘m Attucks. Slim would never 
= the window. The man must 
- anton himself. 
450 reach Slim, give him warning. 
«his house—he was not there. 
awered, and Judy dared not take 
smmon Hasket to the telephone 
nim. She tried a hotel, a restau- 
++) on the chance of catching him 
» She tried the office to which 
+1 had sent him and grimaced at 
othat, since it was not Slim whom 
1 had sent on that mission but 
jmself posing as Slim—this man 
on behind her. 
ws not a person of great initiative. 
vi Slim Attucks and served him 
ily and devotedly and well. But 
alittle fighting blood in her. She 
, rt you would expect to break 
h strain of a sudden crisis. She 
liz very close to tears now. And 
eized this and was groping about 
p'ate scurry to find her tiny hand- 
Fhe outer door of the suite of 
yned again. She looked that way 
yCamilla Hoyt and saw—imme- 
Vhind Camilla and ushering her 
nittucks. He was looking toward 
,peaking to her, laughing. Judy 
freely that he would look toward 
tat she might give him warning 
he was still time for him to get 


3'n’s attention was all for Camilla 
eshed the switchboard itself. Then 
kl down at Judy with Camilla 
ajhim, and at sight of her white 
syes hardened. 

} asked in the cheerful tones of 
Jaton: “Any message for me, Miss 
¥ 

nided. 

lchone call from Mr. Rakes in New 
‘ants you to catch the first train 
n ver there for a conference to-night 
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on that—that—that bond matter.” Her 
voice was shaking. 

Just then Perry himself stepped out of 
the office—out of the office Slim had occu- 
pied—and said casually: “Hello, Milla!” 

Camilla whirled in some astonishment 
to look at him, and Judy whispered des- 
perately to Slim: “Beat it! They’re on!” 

Slim touched her shoulder reassuringly. 

“They can’t prove a thing. I'll bluff 
them out,” he told her in a low voice. Then 
he, too, turned to face Perry. Daly, the re- 
porter, had risen and stepped to the outer 
door of the offices, but no one of them 
marked this. 

Camilla looked from Perry to Slim and 
back to Perry again and she laughed. 

“‘Why,'which is which?”’ she asked gayly. 

Judy hated her. As if there could be any 
doubt! It seemed to Judy that when you 
saw these two side by side they hardly even 
resembled each other. Seen thus together, 
they were differentiated by a dozen things— 
by the lighter shade of Slim’s eyes, by the 
darker hue of Perry’s cheek and the greater 
fullness of his face. Slim’s hair was crisper. 
Judy knew that if he allowed it to grow a 
little longer it would curl. Seen separately 
it might be hard to tell one from the other— 
together there could be no doubt. 

Slim looked at Perry and said slowly, a 
little threat in his voice: ‘‘Hello, you’ve 
turned up again, have you? Your obses- 
sion seems to persist, young man.” 

Camilla looked at Slim. 

“Ts this the man who claims to be you?”’ 
she asked him, and smiled. ‘“‘Isn’t it all 
funny?” 

“Tt’s passing the funny stage,” said Slim 
severely. 

“Not at all,” Perry told him. “The 
trouble is, things have come to the point 
where you can no longer see the joke.” 

“You’ve both even got traces of black 
eyes,’ Camilla exclaimed, laughing, and 
she said to Perry: ‘‘ Why, if I met you on 
the street I think I should believe you 
actually were Perry!” 

She dropped her hand confidingly on 
Slim’s arm as she said this, and Slim shot 
a glance at Judy as though bidding her 
watch how the scales were turning in his 
direction. 

Perry nodded at Camilla’s words and his 
eyes were dancing. 

“©A natural mistake,” he said. ‘‘No one 
could blame you.” 

Then he locked toward Daly, who had 
gone to the outer door, opened it, stuck his 
head out, drawn it back in, shut the door 
and joined the little group by the switch- 
board again. 

“Daly,” said Perry, “see if Mr. Lloyd is 
ready for us!” 

Daly stepped toward the door of Mr. 
Ammidown’s office and knocked. After a 
moment Mr. Ammidown’s voice called to 
him to come in and he opened the door and 
asked: ‘‘Are you ready for us?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then 
Mr. Lloyd asked: ‘‘ Are they both there?” 

Daly said they were and Lloyd bade him 
usher them in. Daly turned to face them; 
Perry bowed to Slim. 

“‘ After you, sir,” he said. 

Slim laughed. 

““What’s this? 

ours?” 

“‘T will explain—if you 

Slim looked at Camilla and smiled. 

“Come in with me,” he suggested. 
“You'll be interested in seeing the end of 
this young man. I’m going to ask his com- 
mitment to an institution.” 


Some new play of 
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Camilla’s eyes were shining. She went 
before Slim into Mr. Ammidown’s office 
and Slim followed her and Perry followed 
Slim. Daly came in last, shut the door and 
leaned his back against it. 

They all saw at once that old Mr. Am- 
midown had been powerfully disturbed by 
his talk with Mr. Lloyd. His white hair 
was rumpled, his cheeks were flushed and 
his eyes were uncertain and angry. He 
swung round at his desk and looked at Slim 
and at Perry. He seemed not to see 
Camilla, and she slipped to one side and 
sat down by the window. Perry remained 
standing, Slim sat down. Lloyd was sit- 
ting beside Mr. Ammidown’s desk when 
they entered, and he rose till Camilla was 
seated, then sat down again. 

_ Ammidown stared for a considerable 
time at Perry. He stared just as long at 
Slim. Then he asked harshly: ‘‘ Which one 
of you young gentlemen is the impostor?” 

Perry looked at Slim; Slim looked at 
Perry. Neither spoke, but Slim laughed. 

“T thought we had settled that, sir,’”’ he 
said respectfully. 

Ammidown looked at him bleakly, then 
at Perry again. He marked the garments 
Perry wore and caught at them as a drown- 
ing man catches at a straw. 

*“*You’re the man who’s been in my office 
here this past month,” he said. 

Perry shook his head. 

“No, sir. Only once or twice.” 

“Damn it,”” Ammidown exploded, “stop 
lying! You were here this morning! I sent 
you out with some papers! Don’t you sup- 
pose I remember that suit of clothes?” 

Perry laughed. 

“T was here this morning—yes—for a 
few minutes. And I was here a few days 
ago with Mr. Daly and a day or two before 
that while I was still unshaved. Those were 
the only times.” 

Slim said pleasantly: “‘In other words, 
sir, he’s the crazy man we let off once. I 
don’t think we’d best let him off again.” 

Ammidown swung in his chair to face 
Slim, and his brows contracted. He 
grunted something that might have been 
assent, might have been noncommittal. 

“You’re the one that’s been studying 
here this month past?” 

“Naturally. I should imagine that you 
could tell us apart when we’re together, at 
least. The whole thing’s damned nonsense. 
Amusing though, in a way.” 

“Young man,” said Ammidown angrily, 
‘“‘T’ye been given reason to believe that 
you’re a clever crook; in other words, an 
impostor. What have you to say to that?” 

Slim looked round sharply. 

He said with a trace of anger in his voice: 
“T’ve this to say, that I’m tired of this 
tomfoolishness. It’s ridiculous, but it’s 
also damned provoking.” 

Ammidown cut in. 

“That’s twice you’ve sworn in one min- 
ute without apologizing to Miss Hoyt. 
Profanity in the presence of ladies is the 
privilege of my years, but not of yours— 
T don’t’ care who you are.” 

Slimlaughed. Heglancedtoward Camilla. 

“T beg your pardon. I’m angry—natu- 
rally, think. ‘I didn’texpect they would suc- 
ceed in befuddling you, Mr. Ammidown.”’ 

Ammidown snorted. He turned to his 
desk and lifted some loose typewritten 
sheets that lay there. 

“T’ve affidavits here,” he said. “They 
record three conversations, one held last 
night and two this morning.” 

Slim looked at those sheets of paper with 
some faint trace of apprehension in his eyes. 
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“T assume they’re the proofs these—this 
impostor has brought forward.” 

“They tend to show that you are the 
impostor.”’ 

“Then let’s hear them. Let me read 
them. I can answer them readily enough, 
but hardly without knowing what they are.” 

He got up as though he would have 
reached for the affidavits, but Ammidown 
held up a severe hand. 

“One minute,” he said. “I’ll reaJ them. 
They are not long. Please lister without 
interrupting.” 

Slim smiled and sat down again. 

“‘Fire away, sir,’’ he said. 

Ammidown’s eyes ran down the sheet 
before him. 

“T’ll condefise somewhat,” he explained, 
“get the meat of this. All sworn to by the 
same men—three of them.. Substance of 
this first is that a man appearing to be 
Perry Danton went to Miss Hoyt’s house 
last night and rang the bell. The maid, 
apparently known as Katie, answered the 
bell. They talked together on the porch, 
turning out the light. Here are some of 
the things they said: 


“Katie: Hello, Slim, what’s up? 

“MAN: I’m getting a little leery. Has 
Danton been round here again? 

“Katie: Not since that day he turned 
up here with the beard. You’ve got plenty 
of the old nerve, Slim. If it was me I’d 
want to make a clean-up and get out. Still 
got Ammidown fooled? 

“MAN: Absolutely. I’d feel better if 
Danton was in jail. 

“KatTIE: Frame him then. 


“So much for that one. There’s more 
along the same lines.” 

Slim exclaimed, ‘‘See here, I——’ 

“Wait! Ammidown interrupted. “‘Let’s 
get the evidence allin. Here’s the record of 
a telephone call to Perry’s house up on 
Beacon Street. The man calling asked for 
Hasket and when Hasket came to the tele- 
phone they had some talk. Here you are: 


““HASKET: What’s up, Slim? 
“MAN: Has Danton been up there? 


“A little farther on Hasket says: ‘Don’t 
worry about Arklay. I’ve got him fooled.’ 
And he also says, ‘He’—meaning Arklay— 
‘would swear on a stack of Bibles you were 
Danton.’ 

“Then we have this: 


“MAN: We won't be on Easy Street till 
Danton’s out of the way. 

“Hasket: That’s what I told you. If 
you’d done a good job in the first place he 
wouldn’t have come back. 


“That will do for them. Here’s the last 
one. A man appearing to be Perry Danton 
came into my reception room this morning 
and talked with Miss Hatton, my telephone 
girl. She told him he had changed his suit 
and he explained that a car had splashed 
mud onit. Then we have this: 


“MAN: Everything all right? 

‘““Miss HaTron: Sure. Come out of it, 
Slim. You never had a nerve in your life. 

“MAN: Danton hasn’t been round again, 
has he? 


“Girl said ‘No,’ and then they were in- 
terrupted.” 

He laid the papers aside. 

“Well, what have you got to say to that, 
whoever you are?” 

Slim laughed and it was quite obvious 
that the man was immensely relieved. 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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(oncluded from Page 83) 
simply say the whole thing is a 
die of lies. I didn’t go to Camilla’s 
dnight; I didn’t telephone Hasket 
ng; and I didn’t have any such 
Miss Hatton.” 
sed to prove that?” 
se—if it’s necessary. I dined 
ids last evening and was with 
six o’clock till midnight or after. 
» did these interviews take place 
ing?” 
sown consulted the affidavits and 
¢hour. Slim smiled. 
seen with Miss Hoyt constantly 
+ time they cover,”’ he told them. 
¢rroborate me on that.” 
) from the window said cheerfully: 
¥t’s right. I met him on Tremont 
made him go shopping with me.”’ 
sort,” Slim added, ‘‘the whole 
« said, is a piece of perjury—some- 
eto lay to this young idiot’s door.” 
ed toward Perry. Ammidown 
d at Perry and his brow was 


nan,” he exclaimed, “‘is this 
poke on your part? Have I been 
‘att? For I tell you I’m not to be 
¢with. Someone is going from this 
gail.” 

yrot up. He was smiling a little. 
smly fair to say,”’ he explained, 
y friend P. D. Q. tells the truth this 
‘e did not talk with Katie last 
}. did not talk with Hasket to-day; 
ie talk with Miss Hatton.” 
saven!”’ thundered Ammidown— 
ny held up his hand. 

enoment!’’ he urged. ‘‘It was this 
,imple thing. I went up to Han- 
nay reunion and was arrested there 
“r, 1 understood at once that they 
ifor—our friend here. Which sug- 
‘ me the great and sterling truth 
e looked enough like me to im- 
= me I looked enough like him to 
cate him, so I did it.” 

iwhat?”’ 

2: back here,” said Perry, ‘“‘laid my 
i personated this crook and led his 
cnfederates into betraying them- 
-nd him. So fe 

rlown was slow to understand, but 
4 not. Even before Perry had fin- 
ts forger was out of his chair; he 
aed to the door and flung it wide. 
yer moment he would have been 


\fortunately for P. D. Q. there were 
Jemen waiting just outside the door. 
XVII 


WY and Camilla had lunch together, 
jot immediately. Certain matters 
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Camilla, smiling a little, said: “I don’t | 
see how he fooled you so, anyway. I knew | 
Perry the minute I saw him.” 

Perry looked at her quickly. / 

“You did?” | 

“Yes, when you came up the drive that | 
day looking like a tramp.” | 

Perry chuckled. | 

“But you hadn’t seen through him in the 
month before that,’’ he reminded her; ‘‘so 
you're not so terribly wise.” 

She flushed faintly, protested: ‘‘ W-e-ell!”’ 

Ammidown snorted. 

“Huh! If you knew him, why didn’t 
you say so in the beginning and save all 
this muss?’”’ 

Camilla smiled toward Perry. 

‘ I wanted to see what he would do,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘I thought it might be good for him 
te pave to—have to fight a little for a 
while.” 


The lawyer coughed loudly and hid a | 
broad smile behind his hand and he got up | | 


and waved them away from him. 
“Get out of here, you two!” he com- 
manded. ‘‘You’ll be the death of me!”’ 
They went to lunch at the Parker House 
and over their viands Perry talked and 
talked to Camilla. He had so many things 


to tell her, and she seemed well content to | 


listen and to watch and study him. He was 
the old Perry, yet not the old Perry. There 
was a new fiber of strength in him, it seemed 


to her—something that made her tremble 


a little; something she liked to see. 


Perry had become in even so short an | 


experience an enthusiastic newspaper man. 
He told her so. 


‘I’m going to stick to it,” he said. “It’s | 


the greatest game; like being on the inside, 


behind the scenes in everything that hap- | 
And you're digging | 


pens—fascinating. 
into things all the time, trying to outguess 


‘people, trying to make them do what you | 


want—talk when they don’t want to.” 


And a little later he added: ‘After a | 
while, when I’ve learned enough about the | 
business, I’ve a mind to buy a paper my- | 


self—here or somewhere—and try to run 
it. I’d have some fun anyway and I can’t 
think of anything I’d rather do. There’s 


always a chance to accomplish something | 


too.” 

“T thought you were going to be a 
lawyer,” she suggested. But he shook his 
head. 

“Not enough action. In this game there’s 
something doing all the time.” 

After a little, while he still poured out his 
plans and his dreams before her, he noticed 
that she was not listening. She was watch- 
ing him, but he could see by her eyes that 
her thoughts were not on his words and he 
demanded quickly, ‘‘What’s the matter? 
What are you thinking about?” 
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Ezola Floor Covering, Damp-proofing 
Compound, Water-proof Wallboard, Roof- 
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From Asbestos—the fire-proof, fibrous 
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tion and insulating materials, Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Asbestos Fabrics, Papers, 
Boards, Roofings and Roof Coating. 


From Magnesia—they have developed 
Carey 85% Magnesia Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings and Cements. 


The Philip Carey Company, through 
dealers and through the distributors 
listed, can supply you with the BEST 
of everything that builders need—and 
that can be made from— 
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‘said to Camilla: “I’m almost sorry 
r The man has nerve.” 

ore sorry for the little telephone 
for Katie.” 

won’t be arrested,” Perry told 
We gave them a chance to get 


et too?’’ Camilla asked, and Perry 


world—for nerves and mind and muscles. 


But good fun too. The best of fun. Why | 


were you wondering?” f 

“Well, you see,” said Camilla, ‘I’ve al- 
ways said I wanted to—to marry a working 
man.” 


Perry stared at her; he looked quickly | 
round the crowded restaurant and he leaned | 
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surging shoulders beneath him. 


— Za 


many days. It sounded good to his ears. 
Bo’deaux?” 


the Channel.” 
““Me, I unloads at Bo’deaux.” 


Base Section Number 2. 


for the Allés de Tourny. 


boy I knows.” 
An M. P. hailed him: 


She’s a closed burg in the afternoon.” 


Waltham Grinding 
Wheels 


out in life with a fresh deal. 


And Their Quality 


beans. 


Softly to a cadence of flat wheels, high 


centers and low joints, he sang: 


I kin ride a freight train, 
I don’ pay no fare. 


4 \WE are grinding wheel 
f manufacturers. That has 


f 
s = ° = F, 
“been our exclusive business for I kin ride a freight train 
| . thirty-eight s. And th , mos’ anywhere. 
( ora) eee Dat’s de reason Ise happy 
\ 1 great growth of our business as a bee— 


I don’ bother work, 
Work don’ bother me. 


In the outskirts of Paris the Wildcat ate 
himself a jazz bean and got sassy with an 


| is founded upon two facts: 


The quality of Waltham grind- 


| F ing wheels, and individual M. P. : ’ , 
j } : > ““Mebbe I got a mil’tary bearin’, boy,’ 
attention to our customers he said. ‘‘Mebbe dese spiral leggin’s is 
needs. mil’tary. Mebbe I got mil’tary pants, 
mebbe I looks mil’tary to you, but me an’ 

We of ; de Army got a divo’ce a long time 2 
€ give our service first and Whang! A quick swing with a loaded 


Waltham grinding wheels then cue tamed the military Wildcat consider- 
ably. 


give the performance desired. “'Yessuh! What you says I does.” 


s “Come on with me and shut ope 2 
i Fi ; The M. P. wandered across the freight 
ae knowing what the wheel yards to the telephone booth. He rang 


has to do, then the “right” headquarters: 
wheel to do it. “A. W. O. L. nigger. I’ll hold him until 
you come.” 


An hour later the Wildcat dragged his 
remains through the portal of the guard- 
house in Paris. 

“One thing sure,’’ he reflected, “I eats. 
An’ that’s the best news my stummik’s 
heard fo’ a week.” 

Mess call sounded. The Wildcat and a 
long line of victims of his color formed in 
tae bull pen. Forty feet away was a similar 
line of white soldiers and beyond them a 
small and more select aggregation of spur- 
wearing officers. A unit of this Sam Browne 
group, looking about him, saw the Wildcat. 
“Wildcat,” he called, “come here!”? He 
turned to the sergeant of the guard near 
+ him. “I want to speak to that nigger a 
Hh ; minute.” 

The Wildcat heard an old familiar voice. 
“Cap’n, yessuh!”’ he repliedinstinctively. 


4 That is why Waltham grind- 
ir a ing wheels are always re- 
ordered by our customers. 
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Let us serve you with this 
kind of quality. 
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MISTER LADY LUCK 


The Wildcat’s passenger leaped from the 


At dawn, with his tongue hanging out a 
mile, the Wildcat eased his pace and when 
a familiar stretch of the river lay before 
him he paused long enough to roll a log 
down the bank, He swam to the log, and 
early in the afternoon the houses of the 
African coast town lay before him. He 
drifted into the bay and thirty minutes 
later he was being hauled over the side of a 
| | cutter which had swung away from the 
| | United States Destroyer Graykill. Aboard 
| | the destroyer the Wildcat heard English 
spoken by white men for the first time in 


“Boy, you say dis boat’s boun’ fo’ 


“Bordeaux, Le Havre and then across 


The Wildcat in his gratitude at getting 
some place where white folks was resolved 
to accept whatever fate might await him 
at the hands of the military avengers of 


Three days later the Wildcat walked up 
the stone quay at Bordeaux. He headed 


“Boun’ to meet some boy there—some 


“Get out of town by twelve o’clock. 


Again the old fear of the law surged over 
him. His feet led him down the Rue Ste.- 
Catherine and presently between the Midi 
Station and the railway bridge across the 
Garonne he flipped a run-down rattling 
little wreck of a freight train. The Wildcat 
hoped that mebbe he was headed toward 
Lady Luck. He felt that he was starting 
His capital 
consisted of a pair of overworked dice, his 
discharge papers and a handful of the jazz 


(Continued from Page 15) 


He looked round him and in an instant 
his eyes fell upon his former commanding 
officer. Captain Jack looked considerably 
run down. 

“Sho’ is proud to see you, cap’n. Looks 
like dese triflin’ cooks ain’t fed yo’ much. 
You’s thin. Lemme bring you a mess kit 
f’m de otheh line. Dey feeds heavy over 
whah us boys is. Cap’n, how come you 
here?’’ 

Before Captain Jack could reprimand 
the Wildcat for his impertinent curiosity a 
sergeant of the guard stepped up to the 
Wildcat and addressed him: 

“Are you Vitus Marsden?” 

““At’s me,” the Wildcat said. 

“Beat it! We can’t hold you. The 
records show you were discharged from the 

y five weeks ago. Get out!” 

“Sahgeant, ’at’s what I tol’ ’at boy, but 
he sapped me oveh de head an’ brought me 
heah. Me, I looks mil’tary, but ——” 

A sudden spark of hope burned in Cap- 
tain Jack’s heart. 

“When you get out, Wildcat, hunt up 
Senator Benton and tell him I am here.” 

“Cap’n, you means Judge Sam what was 
in de state house when yo’ pappy was 
gov’neh?”’ 

“I mean Judge Sam. He is in Paris. 
Find him and tell him I am here.” 

““Cap’n, yessuh.” 

The Wildcat left the guardhouse one 
meal ahead of the game. On his way out 
he accumulated a pretty fair-looking over- 
seas cap and a blouse that was hanging on 
the wall. 

“T looks all run down. Dese army clo’s 
belongs to some boy ’at kin git more f’m 
ol’ supply sahgeant.”’ 

Three blocks from the guardhouse the 
Wildcat festooned the new blouse about his 
military bearing. He looked at the chev- 
rons on the sleeve of the blouse. 

“T see Ise a sahgeant again. Wish I 
could git mea coat wid bahs on deshouldehs. 
Sahgeant beats nuthin’.” ? 

In front of one of the cafés on the boule- 
vard the Wildcat forgot that his present 
object in life was to find the senator. In- 
side the café on a little stage a pair of lan- 
guid Jamaica dancers were doing the best 
they could to agitate the dust under their 
feet with a soft-shoe performance. At the 
conclusion of their efforts the Wildcat, still 
going a million under the surge of the 
potent jazz bean which he had eaten, gave 
his itching feet permission to see what they 
could do. At first his steps synchronized 

with the cadence of Casey Jones. Pres- 
ently having exhausted his repertoire of 
funereal music he kicked into some steps in 
which the spark of life still famed. 

Halfway through this intermediate move- 
ment he crunched his teeth down on one of 
the jazz beans and then in the resulting 
tornado of foot work he became conscious 
of a cyclonic crescendo of applause which 
swelled about him. He heard the clink of 
silver coins falling at his feet. He stopped 
suddenly and accumulated his winnings 
which lay thick about him. 

“Fifty-five, sixty, eighty, a hund’ed! 
Hund’ed an’ seven!” He made his way 
grandly to a table at which there was a 
vacant seat. “‘Easy come, easy go. Is you 
got any high-toned drinks?” 

The waiter, trained to but one reply, an- 
swered him: “Voila, m’sieur.”’ 

Presently the waiter returned with a 
quart of champagne. At the popping of 
the cork the Wildcat’s chest extended 
another foot. The proprietor of the café 
hurried toward him. 

“M’sieur Nagur, for three dances after- 
nee sand evening two hundred francs a 

ay!’ 

The suddenness of the transaction left 
the Wildcat a little in doubt. 

“You mean you pays me two hund’ed 
francs for burnin’ mah foot six times?” 

The discussion of the contract was inter- 
rupted. Senator Benton stood before the 
Wildcat. The Wildcat jumped to his feet. 


“Judge, suh, ’scuse me fo’ 
whilst yo’ is standin’. How is a 
seed yo’ since befo’ de wah ROE 
in i) Pais 


“Come along here.” The Ee | 
briefly. — 
“Judge, yessuh.” | 
The Wildcat left his champagy , 
touched, left his two hundred franc 
left the bright lights and followed 4 | 
which he had known. For a while thy 
tor questioned him and then in, bre 
fixed the Wildcat’s immediate fut, 
“T am here on this Peace Congres 
hess. I want you to take care of; a) 
as we are in a I will take yo, , 


At the mention of Captain 
the senator exhibited a wide-e 

“Son, where do you supp 
Jack is now?” 

“Las’ I seed him he was 
mess line oveh at de guan 
’spect ay 

“What guardhouse? Here in Pe 
you mean?” "| 
, i J udge, yessuh. re whah at de , 
slid officehs goes when de ketches ’ . 
A. W. O. Loose.” ‘= oh 

The senator stepped into a taxicab, 

“Sit on the front seat with the | 
Tell him to drive to Paris headqua ; 


ASH N24 | 
“Judge, yessuh.” The Wildeat ty ; 
“Boy, ramble, a 


to the chauffeur. 
quarters, A. E. F.” 

The chauffeur looked 

“Como?” : | 

“Start quick or I’ll como you. Me 
de judge wants to go where at de mil j 
gin’rals is.”’ i] 

The chauffeur took a long chanee | 
guessed right. | 

An hour later an order was issued p - 
ing Captain Jack until his case could 


at hina | 
| 


marched to the senator’s hotel, _—_ 
The next day in the offices of the A 
ican delegates the Wildcat was offic | 
installed as the senator’s messenger, | 
reality he functioned as a con 
vaudeville performance for the sena 
his associates in the great rooms when | 
men and little were adjusting the } 
present and future states of little “| 
and big ones. | 
After a few days there were mom | 
when the Wildcat found time han | 
heavily on his hands. He tried in yai | 
interest the French servants in the busi | 
of toying with the risk cubes. aa 
“Boy, let me show you.” He proti | 
the baby gallopers from his wateh pot , 
“You lays down five francs. You yea | 
’em gentle. Yo’ agitates em. Yo’ | 
ramble. Whang! An’ they reads s | 
Yo’ wins five francs.” i 
“Zis is not ze same as roulette.” 


French messenger shrugged his should 
“Tt is not interesting.” | 


“What’s dis roulette?” | 

“Ze wheel wiz numbers. Ze leetle 
spins. You lay five francs. Voila! Ze | 
francs is lost.” a 

“You play de losin’ games. Leave mi 
baby cubes an’ Lady Luck—I sho’ eta] 
action.” 

For a period of ten days the Wild 
lived a prosaic life in which gambling || 
no part and then one day, no longer abl 
endure a riskless career, he took a piec! 
chalk and numbered the six blades of 
electric fan which whirled above the se 
tor’s desk. It was -early morning ¢ 
except for a small group of minor Fre 

(Concluded on Page 91) 


(Concluded from Page 86) 
pyees and himself the offices were de- 
ti, On the back of the number-three 
¢, opposite the six, the Wildcat—unob- 
yd—stuck a wad of denatured chéwing 


n 

‘eraves to gum up de game a little. It 
} de percentage.” 

. addressed the audience: 

“rogs, rally roun’. You boys claims 
snowsroulette. I’llrouletteyousome.” 
f pointed to the fan. 

“ets five francs on de six.” 

je bystanders were quick to assimilate 
ew diversion. 

je senator came in at ten o’clock just as 
Wildcat was counting his accumulated 
pings. 

‘tun these Frenchmen out of here, 
» the senator ordered. “Tell that 
,r out there in charge of thosé troops I 
-. to see him a minute.” 

he major came in. 

‘hey will be here any minute now,” 
senator said. “I want you to do just 
ching: Keep the newspaper men away 
+ after this meeting is ended, and keep 
erowds back. Tell the newspaper men 
+1 see them at noon.” 

}ompted by an instinct which he could 
» define, the major commanding the 
.d of honor saluted this civilian before 
ft the senator’s office. Twelve minutes 
: the great men had been greeted by the 
stor. One of them looked at the senator 
-nodded toward the Wildcat. 

This man?” he questioned. 

An ignorant nigger—my personal serv- 


he Wildcat withdrew to one corner of 
(room where for a while he watched the 
y white gentlemen who were speaking in 
s voices with Senator Sam. Presently 
| Wildeat’s head drooped and he was 
op. He was wakened a few moments 
ir by the senator: 

Son, if you have any dice with you let 
‘have them. I want your dice or a deck 
ards.” 

‘he senator turned to his two associates: 

We are men of action. Long-winded 
sates make no hit with me. The quickest 
“ to settle this deadlock is to shake dice 
Jit or cut the cards.” 

Agreed.” 

‘he diplomat spoke quickly. In the eyes 
fthe other great man there flashed a 
nkle of amused consent. 

Impractical,” he said. ‘‘ Especially the 
» business. Not, however, that I sus- 
it the senator. Roulette might 2 
‘he Wildcat handed the senator the 
»y gallopers. 

‘Judge, they sevens strong,” he whis- 
‘ed. The senator handed them back to 
a. 

BX won't use them. Have you got any 
ids?’ 

‘Judge, no suh.” 

The Wildcat got the roulette suggestion 
ude by the great man. “‘On dull days us 
Ws roulettes wid de ’lectric fan.” 

‘Not bad.” The senator pointed to the 
Jetric fan above his head. He addressed 
| two associates: ‘“‘Six-bladed roulette, if 
ju are agreeable.”’ The diplomat nodded 
1 head. This was a game he understood. 
le other smiled. 

“Quite so,’ he said. The senator turned 
ithe Wildcat. 

“Start this fan when we tell you to. 
Sut her off and let her whirl when either 
‘these gentlemen give you the word.” 
The Wildcat reached for the switch and 
0d ready to function as Fate’s assistant 
egineer. 

“We shall each select a number,’’ the 
eat man said. “It is understood that the 
jlicies of the winner shall obtain in each 
‘bated instance without further argu- 
lent.”’ 

The senator nodded. 

“You said it.”’ 

“T agree.” The diplomat relaxed. 

“T play the one spot,” the great man in- 
‘rrupted. ‘Unity of empire.”’ 

“Liberty, equality, fraternity,” quoted 
ie diplomat. ‘The great triumvirate. I 
lect number three.” 

The Wildcat remembered the wad of 
um which adhered to one of the blades of 
ae fan. 

_“Fo’ a killin’, judge, I advises de six.” 

| “T shall play the six,” the senator an- 
unced. “Shoot!” 

'Forthespace of thirty minutes the fate of 

ations swayed with the swing of the Wild- 

at’s wrist upon the electric switch. The 

pssion ended. The great man staggered to 

is feet and extended his hand. 

| 


| 
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“T congratulate you, senator. You can 
report complete success—except in the de- 
tail of Mesopotamia.” 

The diplomat applied a delicate linen 
handkerchief to his perspiring brow. He 
relapsed into his native language. 

“ Mondieu!’’ hesaid. ‘In thirty minutes 
we have accomplished those things for 
which the diplomats of the world have 
struggled in vain throughout a period of 
five months. Diable! Not once did I win.” 

The senator escorted his visitors to the 
door of his office. As they left the building 
long lines of soldiers executed sudden and 
violent military honors. 

Inside the senator’s office the Wildcat 
said “’Scuse de compliment, judge—I’ll say 
you cleaned up big whuteveh it wuz.” 

The senator smiled at the Wildcat. 

“ Damndest run of luck I’ve hadsince that 
poker game in Vicksburg.” 
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of responsibility greater than old man 
Atlas ——” 

“ Regular orating politician—my troubles 
would make two loads for Atlas. I’ll only 
keep you a minute.” 

Followed by the Wildcat, the senator 
and Captain Jack entered the senator’s 
office. The senator looked at Captain Jack. 

“*Shoot!’’ he said. 

Captain Jack took a deep breath. “Your 
lady daughter,” he began—‘“your lady 
daughter has just promised to marry me— 
at once—here in Paris.” 

The senator was silent. 

“‘Tt’s up to you to arrange the details— 
I’m crazy. I’m getting crazier every 
second.” 

The senator looked long at Captain 
Jack. Finally he smiled. 

“No more oats, Jackie? Sure there’ll 
be no more wild days?” 


“You know the 
blood, sir,’’ Captain 
Jack said. 


The senator put his 
arm about the boy’s 
shoulders. 

i “Happiness be with 

ies you! Where do we go 
from here?”’ He turned 
to the Wildcat. “Bring 
me my coat.” 

“‘ And after it’s over,” 

Captain Jack confided 
bg with a smile, ‘‘the lady 
at girl and I are going 
i home where the mockin’ 
birds and magnolias are 
and live forever and 
ever.” 
The Wildcat could re- 
strain himself no longer. 


eg ese eS 


f Thirty Minutes the Fate of Nations Swayed With the Swing of the 


Wildcat’s Wrist Upon the Electric Switch 


“Ol’ chewin’-gum percentage sure done 


noble.” 
“The what?”’ 


The Wildcat reached up and removed 
the ball of gum from the blade of the fan. 


The senator fell back in his chair. 
‘When did you load that fan?” 


“ Judge, me an’ Lady Luck had to ampu- 
tate dese frogs loose f’m dey triflin’ francs. 


”? 


T fixed de wheel when 
Heavily and silently the 
to laugh. 


«Tell the guard at the door that I will 
see the newspaper gentlemen now,” he 


said.’ ‘“‘Give me that gum.” 


The Wildcat handed the senator the 


little ball-of chewing gum. 
“ Judge, yessuh.” 


As the senator and the Wildcat left the 
office they were confronted by Captain A ack. 
ome 


“T want to speak with you, sir. 
back to your office with me.” 


The senator smiled at the impetuous 


officer. 


‘Inasmuch as my incapable shoulders 
are at the moment bowing beneath a load 


senator began 


“Cap’n Jack, suh,” he said, “when does 
we staht?”’ 

The senator turned to him quickly. 

“Who in hell do you think you belong 
to?” he said. 

The Wildcat faced the place of decision. 
He hesitated only an instant. 

“Judge, suh, I ’spect Ise Cap’n Jack’s 
boy.” The senator looked at him. 

“What do you mean by expectin’ round 
where gentlemen are? I expect I’ll kill you 
to-night.” 

“Judge, yessuh.” 

Captain Jack spoke up: 

“Tet’s cut the cards for him. Anyway, 
he’ll be waiting for you when you get 
back.” 

The senator tamed down. 

“Wildcat, whirl that fan. Pick your 
number to come up, Jackie,” he said. “I 
take six.” 

Captain Jack looked at the fan. 

“Three for me—directly opposed to you.” 

The Wildcat reached behind him and 
picked up the little wad of gum which lay 
on the senator’s desk. 
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“Lady Luck,” he prayed, “‘stan’ by me.” 

Unobserved he fixed the gum to a blade 
of the fan. 

“You shoot the three,” the senator said. 
“T play the six to win, Wildcat, turn her 
on.” The fan spun for a moment. “Shut 
her off.” 

The senator gazed intently at the whirl- 
ing blades. Finally they stopped. 

“Damn!” he said. “The Army has all 
the luck. The second bet I’ve lost to-day. 
Mesopotamia first and now my Wildcat 
nigger.” 

Captain Jack smiled. 

1 “When you get back, sir, you can have 
im.” 

“J’ll go back with you,” the senator said. 
“Let’s get this wedding business over 
with.” 

Five days later Captain Jack and the 
lady girl were married in the presence of all 
the gold braid in Paris. Well in the back- 
ground in the jungle of palms the Wildcat 
carrying Captain Jack’s motor coat watched 
the deal. 

“Lady Luck,” he said, ‘“‘yo’ sho’ done 
noble.” 


In the open sea off the mouth of the 
Gironde the lady girl got seasick. Captain 
Jack and the senator, resting in the lee of 
the chart room of the Texan, sent the Wild- 
cat after their overcoats. 

““Nothin’ like keepin’ warm,” the sena- 
tor said. “If she had put on her coat when 
I told her to she never ’d been sick.”’ 

“They never do what you tell ’em. I 
should think a man with your experience 
would know that.” 

The senator smiled. 

“The years will bring you wisdom—at 
an enormous expense.” 

The Wildcat appeared with two over- 
coats. Captain Jack settled down in his. 
He thrust his hands deep in the side pock- 
ets. The fingers of his right hand en- 
countered a pair of dice which he had 
borrowed from the Wildcat some 
weeks before. He fished them out 
and handed them to the Wildcat. 

“Son, here’s these gallopers of 
yours,” he said. ‘They sure told me 
the truth a while back.” 

The Wildcat reached eagerly for 
his old familiar dice. 

“Cap’n, yessuh. Babies, come to 
yo’ manager. Cap’n Jack, suh, kin 
you ’scuse me fo’ a few moments?” 

The Wildcat went below. Hesought 
out a group of the ship’s crew. 

‘“Where at’s de boy what craved 
action?’’ he questioned loudly. ‘“‘Ise 
commandin’ twin clickers an’ Ise 
rarin’ to go.” 

One of the sailors looked at him. 

“Shove off,’”’ he said. 

The Wildcat threw a dollar bill to 
the desk. 

“T stahts easy. Shoots a dollah.”’ 

The sailor covered the bet. 

“Alabam’! Shoots two dollahs. 
Shower down yo’ money. Dice, stay 
right! Mississip’! Wham! Shoots 
fo’ dollahs. Us craves de navy jack. 
Shoots fo’ dollahs. Any boy. Wham! 
An’ I reads seven. Shoots eight 
dollahs. Shoots as 

“Make it a hundred to keep th’ 
pikers out.” A sailor fished a thin 
roll of bills from the pocket of his 
blouse. “The Navy’s goin’ to eat you 


up. 
The Wildcat hesitated only for a 
moment. He explored himself and 
came to the surface with enough to cover 
the bet. 

“Lady Luck, at yo’ feet! Gallopers, 
Ten-o-see—I reads ’leven! I lets it lay. 
Shoots two hund’ed. Army craves de 
Navy’s blood.” 

“T’ve got mine.’ The sailor who had 
lost turned away from the group. “I was 
bankin’ heavy on that damn mascot. 
There’s the son of a gun now. Sure a dirty 
day for me when I fished you out of the 
drink, you four-legged hoodoo!” 

The Wildcat saw the goat, Lily, from 
whom he had parted in the river weeks 
before near St.-Sulpice. 

“T quits,” he said. “Dat goat died a long 
time back. Lily, is you a ghost or is you 
born again yo’ sho’ foun’ Lady Luck.” 

The Wildcat’s confidence swung back to 
the mascot whose official career had so 
deeply colored the mottled past. 

“Lily, yo’ devil,” he said, “I don’ know 
is you Jonah or ain’t yo’, but us is Memphis 
boun’—’at’s why Ise as happy as a bumble- 
bee—I don’ botheh Lady Luck an’ she don’ 
botheh me.” 
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in tropical sand, | 
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me, Monte, give me footage on that kiss! 
That’s it—hold it! Hold it! Keep on hold- 
ing it!” 

“But, Mr. Lobel, now,” protested Col- 
fax, born a Sims but living it down and 
feeling that never more than at this minute, 
when rudely the steersman’s helm had been 
snatched from his grasp, was there greater 
need that he should be a Colfax through 
and through—‘“‘but, Mr. Lobel, it was my 
idea that up to this point anyway the 
action should be played with restraint to 
sort of prepare the way for He 

“What do you mean restraint?” 

“Well, I thought to emphasize what 
comes later—for a sort of comparative 
value—that if we were just a little subtle at 
the beginning a 

“Sufficient, Colfax! Listen! Don’t 
come talking to me about no subtles! When 
you're working the supporting members of 
the cast you maybe could stick in some 
subtles once in a while to-salve them cen- 
sors, but so far as Monte is concerned you 
leave ’em out!” 

“But—but ie 

“Don’t but me any buts! Listen! Ain’t 
I taken my paralyzed oath that this here 
picture should make all the other vamp 
pictures which ever were taken look like 
pikers? I have! Listen! For Monte, the 
way I feel, I shouldn’t care if she don’t do 
a single subtle in the whole damn picture.” 

He had taken his paralyzed oath and he 
kept it. It was a wonderful story. The 
queen of the apaches, ruling the Parisian 
underworld by her fire, her beauty, her 
courage, accepts German gold to betray 
her country, attempts by siren wiles to 
seduce from the path of duty Capt. Stuy- 
vesant Schuyler of the U. S. A. general 
staff; almost succeeds because of his blind 
passion for this glorious, sinful creature. At 
the crucial moment, when about to sur- 
render to his Delilah secrets which would 
destroy the entire Allied cause and open 
the gates of Paris to the conquering foe, he 
is saved by a vision of his sainted, fade-in- 
and-fade-out mother’s face. Overcome 
with remorse, he resigns his commission, 
and fleeing from temptation returns to 
America, a broken-hearted man; proves 
heart is broken by constantly pressing 
clenched hand to left breast as though to 
prevent pieces from slipping down into the 
abdominal cavity. Distress of the apache 
queen on finding her intended victim gone. 
Suddenly a real love, not the love of the 
wanton, but a purer, deeper emotion wak- 
ens in her breast. Close-up showing mus- 
cular reflexes produced upon the human 
face by wakening processes in the heart. 

Quitting the gay life, she follows him to 
Land of Free. Finds him about to marry 
his sweetheart of childhood, a New York 
society girl worth uncounted millions but 
just middling looking. Prompt bust-up of 
childhood sweetheart’s romance. Abandon- 
ing of social position, wealth, everything by 
Schuyler, who declares he will make the 
stranger his bride—accompanying subtitle, 
“What should we care what the world may 
say? For after all, love is all!” Discovery 
on day before marriage of papers proving 
that Lolita—that’s the lady apache’s 
name—is really Schuyler’s half sister, due 
to carrying-on of Schuyler’s late father as 
a young art student in Paris with Lolita’s 
mother, a famous gypsy model. Renunci- 
ation by Lolita of Schuyler. Her suicide 
by imbibing poison from secret receptacle 
in ring. Schuyler, after registering copious 
grief, reénters American Army under as- 
sumed name as a private in the ranks. 
Returns to battlefield in time to take part 
in decisive action of the war. All the offi- 
cers in his brigade above the rank of cor- 
poral having apparently been killed by one 
devastating blast of ‘high explosive, he 
assumes command and leads dauntless 
charge of the heavy artillery through the 
Hindenburg Line. Is made a colonel on 
the spot. Rides up Fifth Avenue alongside 
of Pershing in grand triumphant parade 
of home-coming First Division, carrying a 
large flag and occasionally chatting pleas- 
antly with Pershing. On eve of marriage 
to childhood’s sweetheart, who remains 
faithful, he goes to lonely spot where Lolita 
lies buried and places upon the silent 
mound her favorite flower, a single long- 
stemmed tiger lily. Fade out—finish! 

Artistically, picturesquely, from the 
standpoint of timeliness, from the stand- 
point of vampirishness, from any stand- 
point at all, it satisfied fully every demand. 
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Y MR. LOBEL HAD APOPLEXY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It was one succession of thrilling, gripping, 
heart-lifting scenes set amid vividly con- 
trasting surroundings—the lowest dive in 
all Paris; the citadel at Verdun; grand 
ballroom of the Schuyler mansion at New- 
port; the Place Vendéme on a day when it 
was entirely unoccupied except by moving- 
picture actors; Fifth Avenue on its most 
gala occasion—these were but a few sam- 
ples. The subtitles fairly hissed to the 
sibilant swishing of such words as traitress, 
temptress, tigress and sorceress. And the 
name of it—you’d never guess—the name 
of it was The She-Demon’s Doom! When 
Mr. Lobel spoke those words inspired he 
literally took them up in his arms and 
fondled them and kissed them on the 
temples. And why not? They were his 
own brain children. 

He had kept his paralyzed word and he 
could prove it. For because this Vida 
Monte was one of those mimetic pieces of 
flesh which, without any special mental 
cooperation, may alter the body, the face, 
the muscles, the expression, the very look 
out of the eyes, to suit the demands of 
prompters and teachers; because of the 
plan of direction so powerfully engineered 
by the master mind of Lobel and, under 
Lobel, the lesser mind of Colfax, born Sims; 
because of the very nature of the role of 
Lolita the abandoned, this picture was 
more daring, more sensual, more filled up 
with voluptuous suggestion, with coiling, 
clinging, writhing snakiness, with rampant, 
naked sexuality—in short and in fine was 
more vampirishly vampiratious than this, 
the greatest of all modern mediums for the 
education, the moral uplift and the enter- 
tainment of the masses, had ever known. 

And then one week to the day after Mr. 
Lobel shot the last scene she up and died 
on him. 

That is to say, a woman named Glass- 


man, a Hungarian by birth, in age thirty- _ 


two years, widowed and without children 
or known next of kin, died in a small 
bungalow in a small town up in the coast 
range north of Los Angeles. When the 
picture was done and Vida Monte took off 
the barbaric trappings and the heavy paste 
jewels and the clinging reptilian half gowns 
of the réle she played, with them she took 
off and laid aside the animal emotionalism, 
the theatricalistic fever and fervor, the 
passion and the lure that professionally 
made up Vida Monte, movie star. She 
took off even the very aspect of herself as 
the show shop and as patrons of the cine- 
mas knew her; and she put on a simple 
traveling gown and she tucked her black 
hair up in coils beneath a severely plain hat 
and she became what really she was and 
always had been—a quiet, self-contained, 
frugal and—except for her splendid eyes, 
her fine figure and her full mobile mouth— 
a not particularly striking-looking woman, 
by name Sarah Glassman, which was, in 
fact, her name; and quite alone she got on 
a train and she went up into the foothills 
to a tiny bungalow which she had rented 
there for a month or so to live alone, to do 
her own simple housekeeping, to sew and to 
read and to rest. 

It was the day after the taking of the last 
segment of the picture that she went away. 
It was four days later that she sickened of 
the Spanish influenza, so called. It was 
not Spanish and not influenza, though by 
any other name it would have been as 
deadly in its devastating sweep across this 
country. And it was within forty-eight 
hours after that, on a November afternoon, 
that word came to the Lobel plant that she 
was dead. Down there they had not 
known even that she was sick. 

“The doctor in that there little jay town 
up there by the name Hamletsburg is the 
one which just gets me on the long-distance 
telephone and tells me that she died maybe 
half an hour ago.” 

Mr. Lobel in his private office was telling 
it to Vice President Quinlan and Secretary- 
Treasurer Geltfin, the only two among his 
associates that his messenger had been able 
to find about the executive department at 
the moment. He continued: 

“Coming like a complete shock, you 
could ’a’ knocked me down with a feather, 
I assure you. For a minute I couldn’t be- 
lieve it. This doctor he has to say it to me 
twice before I get it into my head. Shock- 
ing—huh? Sudden—huh? Awful—what? 
You bet you! That poor girl, for her my 
heart is bleeding. Dead and gone like that, 
with absolutely practically no warning! It 


don’t seem possible! Taken down ‘day be- 
fore yesterday, the doctor says, and com- 
menced getting from bad to worse right 
away. And this morning she goes out of 
her head and at two-forty-five this after- 
noon all of a sudden her heart gives out on 
her and she is dead before anybody knows 
it. Awful, awful!” 

Mr. Lobel wagged a mournful poll. 

“More than awful—actually it is horri- 
fying!” quoth Mr. Geltfin. Visibly at least 
his distress seemed greater than the dis- 
tress of either of the others. “All off alone 
up there by herself in some little rube town 
it must come to her! Maybe if she had 
been down here with specialists and sur- 
geons and nurses and all she would ’a’ been 
sayed. Too bad, too bad! People got no 
business going away from a big town! Me, 
I get nervous even on a motor trip in the 
country and ——” 

“Everything possible which could be 
done was done,” resumed Mr. Lobel. “So 
you don’t need you should worry there, 
Geltfin. The doctor tells me he can’t get 
no regular trained nurse on account there 
is so much sickness from this flu and no 
regular nurses there anyway, but he tells 
me he brings in his wife which she under- 
stands nursing and he says the wife sticks 
right there day and night and gives every 
attention. There ain’t nothing we should 
reproach ourselves about, and besides we 
didn’t know even she was sick—nobody 
knew. 

“Dead and gone, poor girl, and not one 
week ago—six days, if I got to be exact— 
she is sitting right there in that same seat 
where youre sitting now, Geltfin, looking 
just as natural and healthy as what you 
look, Geltfin; looking just as if nothing is 
ever going to happen to her.” 

Mr. Geltfin had hastily risen and moved 
nearer the outer door. 

“An awful thing—that flu!” he declared. 
“Lobel, do you think maybe she could 
’a’ had the germs of it on her then?”’ 

“Don’t be a coward, Geltfin!”? rebuked 
his senior severely. ‘‘Look at me how I am 
not frightened, and yet it was me she seen 
last, not you! Besides, only to-day I am 
reading where that big doctor in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—Silverwater—says it is not a 
disease which you could catch from some- 
body else until after they have actually 
got down sick with it. Yes, sir, she sits 
right there telling me good-by. ‘Mr. Lobel,’ 
she says to me—I had just handed her her 
check—‘ Mr, Lobel,’ she says, ‘always to 
you,’ she says, ‘I should be grateful. 
Always to you,’ she says, ‘I should give 
thanks that two years ago when I am 


practically comparatively unknown you - 


should ’a’ given me my big chance.’ In 
them very words she says it, and me setting 
here at this desk listening at her while she 
said so! 

“Well, I ain’t lost no time, boys. Before 


.even I sent to find you I already got busy. 


I’ve got Appel starting for up there in half 
an hour in my car to take charge of every- 
thing and with orders to spare no expense, 
The funeral what I am going to give that 
girl! Well, she deserves it. Always a hard 
worker, always on the job, always she 
minds her own business, always she saves 
her money, always a perfect lady, never 
throwing any of these here temperamentals, 
never going off in any of these here high- 
sterics, never making a kick if something 
goes wrong because it happens I ain’t on 
hand to run things, never vi 

It threatened to become a soliloquy. 
This time it was Quinlan who interrupted: 

“You said it all, Lobel, and it’s no need 
that you should go on saying it any more. 
The main points, I take it, are that we’re 
all sorry and that we’ve lost one swell big 
asset by her dying—only it’s lucky for us 


she didn’t take ill before we got through 


shooting The She-Demon.” 

“Lucky? Huh! Actually, lucky ain’t 
the right word for it!” said the president. 
“When I think of the fix we should ’a’ been 
in if she hadn’t finished up the picture first, 
I assure you, boys, it gives me the shivers. 
Right here and now in the middle of being 
sorry it gives me the shivers!” 

“Tt does, doesit?’”? There was something 
So ominous in Mr. Geltfin’s sadly ironic re- 
mark—something in tone and accent so 
lugubriously foreboding that his hearers 
swung about to stare at him. “It does, 
does it? Well, all what I’ve got to say is, 
Lobel, you’ve got some shivers coming to 
you! We’ve all got some shivers coming 
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to us! Having this girl die on us j 
business !’’ 


that last picture should ought to b 
thing positively enormous—stupen 
sensational. Listen! I bet you th 44 
the hour we release ——” 4 
“You ain’t going to release!” b 
Geltfin, his wizen features sharpe 
a peaky mask of grief. an 
“Don’t talk foolishness!” snapped Mr 
Lobel. ‘‘For why shouldn’t we be going to 
release?’’ 
“That’s it—why?” 
onded the demand. 
“Because.you wouldn’t dare do it!” In 
his desire to make clear his point Mr. Gelt- 
fin fairly shoveled the words out of himself 
bringing them forth overlapping one an. 
other like shingles on a roof. “Because the 
public wouldn’t stand for it! Always you 
brag, Lobel, that you know what the public 
want! Well then, would the public stand | 
for a picture where a good, decent, straight 
girl that’s dead and will soon be in he : 
grave is for six reels doing all them sugges- 
tive vampire stunts like what you yourself, 
Lobel, made her do? Would the public 
stand for calling a dead woman names like — 
she-demon? They would not—not jn a 
thousand years—and you should both know 
it without I should have to tell you! With. 
some pretty rough things we could get by, 
but with that thing we could never get by! 
The public, I tell you, would not stand for 
it. No, sir;*when that girl died the picture 
died with her. You just think it over once!” 
Out of popped eyes he glared at them, 
They glared at him, then they looked at 
each other. 
drooped forward as though an unseen hand 


Mr. Quinlan geo. 


pressed against the back of his neck. Quin- 


lan casting his eyes downward traced with 
one toe the pattern of the rug under his feet, 

On top of one sudden blow, heavy and 
hard to bear, another now had followed, 


Since Lobel had become one of the top- | 


notchers with a reputation to maintain, 


expenses had been climbing by high jumps, | 
but receipts had not kept pace with ex- 


penses. There were the vast salaries which 
even the lesser drawing cards among the 
stars now demanded—and got. There 
were war taxes, excess profit taxes, amuse- 
ment taxes. There was to be included in 
the reckoning the untimely fate of Let Free- 
dom Ring, a vastly costly thing and quickly 
laughed to death, yet a smarting memory 
still. Its failure had put a crimp in the edge 
of the exchequer. This stroke would run a 
wide fluting of deficit right through the 
middle of it. 


The pall of silence lasted no longer than 


it has here taken to describe how it fell and 
enveloped them. Mr. Geltfin broke the 
silence without lifting the prevalent gloom, 
Indeed his words but depressingly served 
to darken it to a very hue of midnight, 
“Besides,” he added, ‘there is anyhow 
another reason. We know what a nice clean 
girl she was in private life. We know that 
all them wild romance stories about her 
was cooked up in the press department to 
make the suckers believe that both on and 
off the screen she was the same. But she 


wasn’t, and so I for one should be afraid — | 


that if we put that fillum out she’d come 
back from the dead to stop it!” 

He sank his voice, glancing apprehen- 
sively over his shoulder. 

“Lobel, you wouldn’t dare do it!” 

“Lobel,” said Quinlan, “he’s right! We 
wouldn’t dare do it!” az 

“Quinlan,” admitted Lobel, “it’s right— 
I wouldn’t dare do it.” a 

In that same instant of his confession, 
though, Mr. Lobel bounded out of his 
chair, magically changing from a dumpy 
static figure of woe into the dynamo of 
energy and resourcefulness the glassed-in 
studios knew. : 

“T got it!” he whooped. “‘I got it!” He 
threw himself at an inner door of the execl- 
tive suite and jerked it open. ‘“ Appel,” he 


shouted, ‘‘don’t start yet! I got more in- 


structions still for you. And say, Appel, 
you ain’t seen nobody but only Quinlan 
and Geltfin—eh? You ain’t told nobody : 


only just them? Good! Well, don’t! Don’t D 


telephone nobody! Don’t speak a word fo 
nobody! Don’t move from where you are!” 


(Continued on Page 98) : 7 
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Slowly Mr. Lobel’s head 
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fferent surfaces get different wear 
So there must be 


a different varnish for each 
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floors. You do not subject your furniture to heat, rain, snow and 
but outside surfaces must stand such exposure. 


All of these varying kinds of wear have been scientifically met by 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

He closed the door and stood against it 
as though to hold his private secretary a 
close prisoner within, and faced his amazed 
partners. 

“Tt’s a cinch!” he proclaimed to them. 
“T just this minute thought it up myself. 
If I must say it myself, always in a big 
emergency I can think fast. Listen! .No- 
body ain’t going to know Monte is dead; 
not for a year, not maybe for two years; 
not until this last big picture is old and 
worn out; not until we get good and ready 
they should know. Vida Monte, she goes 
right on living till we say the word.” 

““But—but ——”’ 

Wait, wait, can’t you? If I must do all 
the quick thinking for this shop shouldn’t 
I sometimes get a word in sideways? What 
I’m telling you, if you’ll please let me, is 
this: The girl is dead all right! But nobody 
knows it only me and you, Quinlan, and 
you, Geltfin, and Appel in this next room 
here. Even the doctor up there at Ham- 
letsburg he don’t know it and his wife she 
don’t know it and nobody in all that town 
knows it. And why don’t they know? 
Because they think only it is a woman 
named Sarah Glassman that is dead. 
Actually that sickness no doubt changed 
her so that even if them rubes ever go to 
see high-class feature fillums there didn’t 
nobody recognize her. If they didn’t sus- 
pect nothing when she was alive for why 
should they suspect something now she is 
dead? They shouldn’t and they won’t and 
they can’t! 

“What give me the idea was, I just re- 
membered that when the doctor called me 
up he spoke only the name Glassman, not 
the name Monte. He tells me he calls up 
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here because he finds in her room where she 
died a card with the name Lobel Master- 
films on it. And likewise also I just re- 
membered that in the excitement of getting 
such a sad news over the telephone I don’t 
tell him who really’she is neither.”’ 

“Holy St. Patrick!”’ blurted Quinlan, 
up now on his feet. ‘‘Youmean, Lobel——”’ 

“Wait, wait, I ain’t done—I ain’t hardly 
started!”” With flapperlike motions of his 
hands Mr. Lobel waved him down. “It’s 
easy—a pipe. Listen! To date her salary 
is paid. The day she went away I gave her 
a check in full, and if she done what al- 
ways before she does it’s in the bank draw- 
ing interest. Let it go on staying in the 
bank drawing interest. So far as we know, 
she ain’t got no people in this country at 
all. In the old country, in Hungary? 
Maybe, yes. But Hungary is yet all torn 
up by this war—no regular government 
there, no regular mails, no American con- 
suls there, no nothing. Time for them 
foreigners that they should get their hands 
on her property one year from now or two 
years or three. They couldn’t come to 
claim it even if we should notify them, 
which we can’t. They don’t lose nothing 
by waiting. Instead they gain—the inter- 
est it piles up. 

“Should people ask questions, why then 
through the papers we give it out that Miss 
Vida Monte is gone far off away somewhere 
for a long rest; that maybe she don’t take 
no more pictures for a long time. That 
should make The She-Demon go all the 
better. And to-morrow up there in that 
little rube town very quietly we bury 
Sarah Glassman, deceased, with the burial 
certificate- made out in her own name.” 
He paused a moment to enjoy his triumph. 


“Boys, when I myself think out something, 
am I right or am I wrong?” 

He answered his own question. 

eLmiright |? 

By the look on Quinlan’s face he read 
conviction, consent, full and hearty ap- 
proval. But Geltfin wavered. Inside 
Geltfin superstition wrestled with opposing 
thoughts. Upon him then Lobel, the 
master mind, advanced, dominating the 
scene and the situation and determined 
also to dominate the lesser personality. 

“But—but say—but look here now, 
Lobel,” stammered_ Geltfin, hesitating 
on the verge of a decision, ‘‘she might 
come back.” 

“Geltfin,’”” commanded Lobel, ‘you 
should please shut up. Do you want that 
we should make a lot of money or do you 
want that we should lose a lot of money? 
I ask you. Listen! The dead they don’t 
come back. When just now you made your 
spiel, that part of it which you said about 
the dead coming back didn’t worry me. It 
was the part which you said about the 
public not standing for it that got me, be- 
cause for once, anyhow, in your life you 
were right and I give you right. But what 
the public don’t know don’t hurt ’em. And 
the public won’t know. Youleaveit to me!” 

It was as though this argument had been 
a mighty arm outstretched to shove him 
over the edge. Geltfin ceased to teeter on 
the brim—he fell in. He nodded in sur- 
render and Lobel quit patting him on the 
back to wave the vice president into activity. 

“Quinlan,” he ordered as he might order 
an office boy, “‘get busy! Tell ’em to rush 
The She-Demon! Tell ’em to rush the sub- 
titles and all! Tell ’em to rush out an an- 
nouncement that the big fillum is going to 
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be released two months before expectoq, 
on account the demand of the Public jg) 
strong to see sooner the greatest vamp} 
feature ever fillumed.” sl 

Quinlan was no office boy, but he ohey, 
as smartly as might any newly hin 
office boy. | 


If it was Mr. Lobel’s genius which guid 
the course of action, energizing and | 
ing it, neither could it be denied that ¢ 
cumstance and yet again circumstance an 
on top of that more circumstance matche 
in with hue and shade to give protectiy 
coloration to his plan. Continued sucees | 
for it as time should pass seemed a. 
sured and guaranteed, seeing that Vig. 
Monte, beyond the studios and off th 
locations, had all her life walked a way ¢ 
secluded, so inconspicuous and SO utter) 
commonplace that no human being, whethy| 
an attaché of the company or an outside 
would be likely to miss her, or missij hey 
to pry deeply into the causes for her aly 
sence. So much for the contingencies 
the future as those in the secret foresaw it 
As for the present, that was simplicity, 
As quietly as she had moved in thos | 
earlier professional days of hers, when sh, 
played small réles in provincial stock eom 
panies; as quietly as she had gone on livin, 
after film fame and film money came he 


way; as quietly as she had laid her dow, 


and died, so—very quietly—was her } 


put away in the little cemetery at Hamlets 


burg. To the physician who had mi 
to her, to his good-hearted wife, to thi 


official who issued the burial certificate, 


the imported clergyman who held th 
service, to the few villagers who gathers: 
(Concluded on Page 101) 


“It’s a Cinch! If I Must Say it Myself, Always 


in a Big Emergency I Can Think Fast. Listen!’’ 


Concluded from Page 98) 

_yneral, drawn by the morbid lure 
; isolated communities brings folk 
-yneral—to all of these the dead 
merely was a stranger with a 
»ame who temporarily abiding here 
a victim to the plague which filled 


iv 
se who had a hand in the last 
le she would ever play only Lobel’s 
secretary, young Appel, who came 
he bills and take over the private 
f this Sarah Glassman and after 
fshion to play the réles of next 
‘nd chief mourner, kenned the 
The clergyman having done his 
+ a deceased coreligionist, to him 
m, went back to the city where he 
The physician hurried away 
te cemetery to minister to more 
{than he properly could care for. 
wnspeople scattered, intent upon 
yn affairs. Appel returned to head- 
», reporting all well. 
sidquarters all likewise went well— 
sy well in fact that under the urge 
» things essential were accomplished 
‘ime by fewer craftsmen than had 
=» ease since those primitive begin- 
then Lobel’s, then a struggling 
inded concern, frequently had 
» up its studio staffs for operative 
‘in the makeshift laboratory. Re- 
progress to the president, Mr. 
, expanded with self-satisfaction. 
‘fixing to show you something in the 
,a speed record,’”’ he proudly pro- 
s. “The way I looked at it, the fewer 
, had rushing this thing through the 
‘the less chance there was for loose 
‘nd the plant and the less loose talk 
‘as going on round the plant the less 
«there was for maybe more loose 
itside. Yes, I know we'd figured 
st everything caulked up air-tight, 
ays to myself, ‘What’s the use in 
fa chance on a leak if you don’t 
1? 
[ practically turned the big part of 
developing and all the rest of it— 
{ Josephson, same as we used to do 
ymder when we was starting out in 
sme and didn’t have a regular film 
und the camera man had to jump in 
velop and cut and assemble and 
nd everything. Josephson shot all 
‘nes for The She-Demon—he knows 
. of it better even than the director 
Besides, Josephson is naturally 
outhed. He minds his own business 
ryer butts in anywhere. To look at 
yu can’t never tell what he’s thinking 
{ But even if he suspected any- 
r-and, of course, he don’t—he’s the 
iat’d know enough to keep his trap 
“So I’ve had him working like a 
und he’s pretty near done. 
sm as he had the negative ready, 
lwas late yesterday afternoon after 
‘went home I had it run off with no- 
here but me and Josephson, and I 
flash at it—and, Lobel, it’s a bear! 
ed for you to worry about the nega- 
-t was a heap too long, of course, in 
‘ape it was yesterday, but it had 
‘hing in it we hoped would be in it— 
‘ore besides. 
: then without losing a minute I 
lJosephson on the printing machine 
sf. I’d already gave the girl on the 
Ine a couple of days off to get her out 
| way. Josephson stayed on the job 
(oretty near all last night, I guess. He 
iings to himself without anybody to 
him and I tell you he shoved it along. 
Onnors ain’t lost no time neither. He’s 
ie subtitles pretty near done, and be- 
it or not, as you’re a mind to, but, 
(, I’m telling you that this time to- 
“Ww morning and not a minute later 
lve the first sample print all cut and 
‘bled and ready for you to. give it a 
; Then it'll just be a job of matching 
ie negative and sticking in the sub- 
sand starting to turn out the positives 
( than the shipping-room gang can 
ve’em. I guess that ain’t moving, heh?” 
‘uinlan,” said Mr. Lobel, ‘‘I give 
Light.” 


3 making his word good to the minute 
atified Mr. Quinlan derived additional 
lication. At the time appointed they 
' darkness in the body of the projection 
1—Lobel, Quinlan, Geltfin and Appel, 
« four and none others—behind a door 
id and barred. Promptly on Quinlan’s 
' the operator in the box behind them 
ed his machine and the accomplished 
11 draft of the great masterpiece leaped 
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into being and actuality upon the lit square 
toward which they faced. 

The beginning was merely a beginning— 
graphic enough and offering abundant 
proof that in this epochal undertaking the 
Lobel shop had spared no expense to make 
the production sumptuous, but after all 
only preliminary stuff to sauce the palate 
of the patron for a greater feast to come and 
suitably to lead up to the introduction of 
the star. Soon the star was projected upon 
the screen, a purring, graceful panther of a 
woman, to change at once into a sinuous 
python of a woman and then to merge 
the feline and the ophidian into a sinister, 
splendid, menacing composite bespeaking 
the dramatic conception and the dramatic 
presentment of all feminine evil, typifying 
in every move of the lithe half-clad body, 
in every shift of the big eyes, wickedness 
unleashed and unashamed. 

Mr. Lobel sitting unseen in the velvet 
blackness uttered grunts of approbation. 
The greatest of all film vampires certainly 
had: delivered the goods in this her valedic- 
tory. Never before had she so well deliv- 
ered them. The grunting became a happy 
rumble. 

But all this, too, was in a measure dedica- 
tory—a foretaste of more vivid episodes to 
follow, when the glorious siren, displaying 
to the full her powers of fascination over 
the souls and the bodies of men, would rise 
to heights yet greater and the primitive 
passion she so well simulated would shine 
forth like a malignant jewel in a setting 
that was semibarbaric and semicivilized, 
too, and altogether prodigal and lavish. 
The first of these bigger scenes started— 
the scene where the queen of the apaches 
set herself to win the price of her hire from 
the Germans by seducing the young army 
officer into a betrayal of the Allied cause; 
the same scene wherein at the time of film- 
ing it Mr. Lobel himself had taken over 
direction from Colfax’s hands. 

The scene was launched, acquired head- 
way, then was halted as a bellow from Mr. 
Lobel warned the operator behind him to 
cut off the power. 

‘What the hell!’’ sputtered the master. 
“‘There’s a blur on the picture here, a sort 
of a kind of smokiness. Did you see it, 
Geltfin? Right almost directly in front of 
Monte it all of a sudden comes! Did you, 
Quinlan?” 

“Sure I seen it,” agreed Geltfin. ‘Like 
a spot—sort of.” 

“Tt wasn’t on the negative when I seen 
it day before yesterday,” stated Quinlan. 
“‘T can swear to that. A little defect from 
faulty printing, I guess.” 

“ All right then,” said Mr. Lobel. ‘Only 
where you got efficiency like I got it in this 
plant such things should have no business 
occurring. 

“Go on, operator—let’s see how goes it 
from now on.” 

Out again two shadow figures—the 
vampire and the vampire’s prey—flashed 
in motion. Yes, the cloudy spot was there, 
a bit of murky shadow drifting between 
the pair of figures and the audience. It 
thickened and broadened—and then from 
the suddenly constricted : throats of the 
four watchers, almost as though all in the 
same moment an invisible hand had laid 
gripping hold on each of their several wind- 
pipes, came a chorused gasp. 

For they saw how out of the drifting 
patch of spumy wrack there emerged a 
shape vague and indistinct and ghostly, 
but taking on instantly the sharpened out- 
lines of one they recognized. It was the 
shape, not of Vida Monte, the fabled 
wrecker of lives, but the shape of her other 
self, Sarah Glassman, and the face it wore 
was not the face of the stage vampire, 
aflame with the counterfeited evil which 
the actor woman had so well known how to 
simulate but the real face of the real woman, 
who lay dead and buried under a mound of 
fresh-cut sods seventy miles away—her 
own face, melancholy and sadly placid, as 
God had fashioned it for her. 
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Out from the filmy umbra it advanced to 
the center, thus hiding its half-naked 
double writhing in the embrace of the de- 
luded lover, and clearly revealed itself in 
long sweeping garments of pure white—fit 
grave clothes for one lately entombed— 
with great masses of loosened black hair 
falling like a pall about the passionless 
brooding face; and now lifting reproachful 
eyes, it looked out across the intervening 
void of blackness into their staring eyes, 
and from the folds of the cerement robes 
raised a bare arm high as though to forbid 
a lying sacrilege. And stood there then as a 
wraith newly freed from the burying mold, 
filling and dominating the picture so that 
one looking saw nothing else save the 
shrouded figure and the head and the face 
and those eyes and that upheld white arm. 

Cowering low in his seat with a sleeve 
across his eyes to shut out the accusing 
apparition, Mr. Geltfin whispered be- 
tween chattering teeth: “I told him! I 
told him the dead could maybe come back!”’ 

Mr.. Quinlan, a bolder nature but even 
so terribly shaken, was muttering to him- 
self: ‘““But it wasn’t in the negative! I 
swear to God it wasn’t in the negative!” 

It is probable that Mr. Lobel heard 
neither of them, or if he heard he gave no 
heed. He had a feeling that the darkness 
was smothering him. 

““Shut off the machine!” he roared as he 
wrenched his body free of the snug opera 
chair in which he sat. ‘‘And turn on the 
lights in this room—quick! And let me 
out of here—quick!”’ 

Lunging into the darkness he stumbled 
over Appel’s legs and tumbled headlong 
out into the narrow aisle. On all fours as 
the lights flashed on, he gave in a choking 
bellow his commands. 

“Burn that print—you hear me, burn it 
now! And then burn the negative too! 
Quick you burn it, like I am telling you!” 

““But, Lobel, I’ll swear to the negative!” 
protested Quinlan, jealous even in his 
fright for his own vindication. “If you'll 
look at the neg 

“JT wouldn’t touch it for a million dol- 
lars!” roared Lobel. ‘‘Burn it up, I tell 
you! And bury the ashes!” 

Still choking, still bellowing, he scram- 
bled to his feet, an ungainly embodiment 
of mortal agitation, and ran for the door. 
But Mr. Geltfin beat him to it and through 
it, Quinlan and Appel following in the 
order named. 

Outside their chief fell up against a wall, 
panting and wheezing for breath, his face 
swollen and all congested with purple spots. 
They thought he was about to have a stroke 
or a seizure of some sort. But they were 
wrong. This merely was Nature’s warning 
to a man with a size seventeen neckband 
and a forty-six-inch girth measurement. 
The stroke he was to have on the follow- 
ing day. 

Probably Quinlan and Geltfin as experi- 
enced business men should have known 
better than to come bursting together into 
the office of a stout middle-aged man who 
so lately had suffered a considerable nery- 
ous shock and still was unstrung; and hay- 
ing after such unseemly fashion burst in, 
then to blurt out their tidings in concert 


without first by soft and soothing words - 


preparing their hearer’s system to receive 
the tidings they bore. But themselves, 
they were upset by what they just had 
learned and so perhaps may be pardoned 
for a seeming unthoughtfulness. Both 
speaking at once, both made red of face 
and vehement by mingled emotions of rage 
and chagrin, each nourishing a perfectly 
natural and human desire to place the 
blame for a catastrophe on shoulders other 
than their own two pairs, they sought to 
impart the tale they brought. Ensued for 
an exciting moment a baffling confusion of 
tongues. 

“Tt was that Josephson done it—the 
mousy little sneak!” 

These words became intelligible as Quin- 
lan, exerting his superior vocal powers, 
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dinned out the sputtering inarticulate ac- 
cents of Geltfin. 

‘He fixed it so that you’d spill the beans, 
Lobel! He fixed The She-Demon— 
Josephson. And me trusting him! 

“How should I be knowing that all this 
time him and that girl was secretly engaged 
to be married? How should I be knowing 
that he would find out for himself the day 
after the funeral that she was dead and yet 
never say a word about it? How should I 
be knowing that he would have all tucked 
away somewhere a roll of film showing her 
dressed up like a madonna or a saint or a 
martyr or a ghost or something which he 
took privately one time when they was out 
together on location—slipping away with 
her and taking ’em without nobody know- 
ing about it? How should I be knowing 
that without tipping his hand he would 
cook up the idea to work a slick fake on 
you, Lobel, and scare you into killing off 
the whole thing? How should I be know- 
ing that while he was on the printing ma- 
chine all by himself the other night that he 
would work the old double exposure stunt 
and throw such a scare into you in the pro- 
jecting room yesterday ?”’ 

By reason of his valvular resources Mr. 
Quinlan might shout louder than Geltfin. 
But he could not shout louder than Mr. 
Lobel. Nobody in that section of Southern 
California could. Mr. Lobel outblared him. 

“How should you be knowing? You 
come now and ask me that when all along 
it was you that had the swell idee to stick 
him into the laboratory all by himself 
where he could play some funny business? 
You!” 

“But it was you, Lobel, that wouldn’t 
listen to me when I begged you to wait and 
not burn up the negative. I tried to tell 
you that the negative was O. K. when I’d 
seen it run off.” 

“You told me? It’s a lie!” 

“Sure I told you! Geltfin remembers 
my telling you, don’t you, Geltfin? You’re 
an old bird, Lobel—you ought to know by 
now about retouching and doctoring and 
all. You know how easy it is to slip over a 
double exposure. But it was only the 
sample print that was doctored. The nega- 
tive was all right, but you wouldn’t listen.” 

“That’s right too, Lobel!” shrilled Gelt- 
fin. ‘I heard him when he yelled out to 
you that you should wait!” 

Quinlan amplified the indictment. 

“Sure he heard me—and so did you! 
But no, you had to lose your nerve and lose 
your head just because you'd had a scare 
throwed into you.” 

“‘T never lose my head! I never lose my 
nerve!’’ denied Mr. Lobel. He turned the 
counter tide of recriminations on Geltfin. 

“ Anyhow,—it was you started it, Gelt- 
fin—you in the first place, right here in 
this room, with your craziness about the 
dead coming back. Only for your fool talk 
I would never have had the idee of a ghost 
at all. And now—now when the cow is all 
spilt milk you two come and e 

“Oh, but Lobel,’’ countered Geltfin, 
“remember you was the one that made ’em 
burn up the negative without giving it a 
look at all!” 

“He said it, Lobel!” reénforced Quinlan. 
“You was the one that just would have the 
negative burned up whether or no. And 
now it’s burned up!” 

Mr. Lobel was not used to being bullied 
in his own office or elsewhere. If there was 
bullying to be done by anyone he was his 
own candidate always. Surcharged with 
distracting regrets as he was, he had an in- 
spiration. He would turn the flood of ac- 
cusation away from himself. 

“Where is that Josephson?” he whooped. 
“He is the one actually to blame, not us. 
Let me get my hands on that Josephson 
once!” 

“You can’t!” jeered Quinlan. “He’s 
quit—he’s gone—he’s beat it! He wrote 
me a note, though, and mailed it back to 
me when he was beating it out of town, 
telling me to tell you how slick he’d worked 
it on you.” He felt in his pockets. “TI got 
that note here somewhere—here it is. [ll 
read it to you, Lobel—he calls you an old 
scoundrel in one place and an old sucker 
in another.” 

“Took out—catch him, Quinlan!”’ cried 
Mr. Geltfin. “Look at his face—he’s fixing 
to faint or something.” 


The prime intent of this recital, as set 
forth at the beginning, was to tell why 
Mr. Max Lobel had an attack of apoplexy. 
That original purpose having now been 
carried out, there remains nothing more to 
be added ‘and the narrative ends. 
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“Sometime I’m going to have an electric washer’—that’s the decision: of every 
American housewife who needs this labor-saver to lighten the home work. And 
she is making careful comparisons in order to select the machine that will fulfil 


all her expectations. 
not mere possession. 


What she seeks is results— year-after-year satisfaction— 


This attitude of discriminating women is responsible for the tremendous popularity of the A-B-C. 
Several thousand of these machines—more than we have been able to make—are chosen every month, 
indicating that women find the qualities most desired in the A-B-C. 


You may have discovered that many other washers 
resemble the A-B-C in appearance and will wash clothes. 
But you will also find a wide difference in the degree 
of efficiency by which this result is accomplished. 
There are several advantages in the A-B-C that can- 
not be had in any other washer. A careful analysis 
of the machine, its principle of operation, the experi- 
ence of its makers and the endorsement of users 
invariably dictate the purchase of an A-B-C. 


A Complete Line to Choose From 


The A-B-C is the most complete line of electric and power washers for city, 
There’s a machine for every purse, though quality is 
Each type or model is pre-eminent in its price class. 


suburban and farm use. 
never sacrificed to price. 


A-B-C washers are sold only by the best dealers—merchants of 
vision—who realize that their profits depend upon your com- 


plete and permanent satisfaction. 


Demand for A-B-C Electric Washers has always 
greatly exceeded our ability to supply. It has made 
necessary the erection of two enormous new factories 
during 1919. Our dealers say, however, that most 
people are willing to wait a reasonable time for an 
A-B-C rather than accept a less desirable washer — 
that can be had immediately. The A-B-C is well | 
worth waiting for. It is an investment from which. 
you will benefit for many years to come. 


Dolly Type Washing Machine 


For more than 10 years this 
has been the leader of the 
dolly-type or wood-tub wash- 
ers. Though moderately 
priced, it washes quickly and 
thoroughly. There is no 
mechanism whatever on the 
tub or lid to soil or tear 
clothes or injure the operator. 
Comparison with’ other wash- 
ers of this type will show its 
superiorities. 

The double-tub Alco Electric 
is especially adapted for large 
families, farms, small hotels, 
and resorts. It washes two 
tubs at once, or only one, as 
desired. 


Every woman, when buying a washing 
nachine, should consider it an investment 

*om which she will receive dividends, 
aot only in money actually saved 


zach week, but in genuine satis 
faction from efficient service. 


A-B-C 
Washers 

for Farm and 
Suburban Homes 


For homes that do not have central 
station electric service, but are equipped 
with individual lighting plants, A-B-C 
dealers can supply all models with 32- 
volt motors. 

A-B-C Washers are also furnished with- 
out motors, but with special pulley attach- 
ment, to be driven direct from gasoline 
engine, overhead line-shaft, or lighting plant 
power stand. A-B-C Washing Machines 
are available for use everywhere — city, 
suburb or farm. 
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eAs-C 
iGuper -lectric 
ae JAmerica’s Leading Washing Machine 


The fullest perfection attained in wash- 
ing machine design and construction is combined 

to the greatest degree in the A-B-C Super-Electric. 
It has the important features of other makes and 
several exclusively its own. 

The washing principle is the only one that has been 
found practical by commercial laundries— the revolving: 
reversing cylinder. And, even among cylinder- type machines, 
the A-B-C’s operating principle is unique in the reversal of the 
cylinder after each revolution. This gives maximum agitation of 
clothes and suds, and prevents wadding. 

The constant lifting and dropping of the wet clothes—forcing hot suds 


through them 44 times each minute — cleanses. quickly and thoroughly. There 
is not-the slightest wear or injury to the clothes—no pounding or imitation of 


scrub-board methods. 

All moving parts are encased, preventing injury to operator, servants, 
children, or pets. The wringer swings all around and locks in any position ; 
the machine runs silently; it costs only one-third as much to operate as an 
ordinary electric iron. 

The A-B-C is easier to understand and operate than a sewing machine. 
Everything is as simple as a woman could wish. Needs little attention — 


always in running order. 


The A-B-C Super-Electric has been tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute, and has 
the unqualified endorsement of its users everywhere 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading Manufacturers of Electric and Power Washing Machines in America 
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Send Now for 
This Book 


“The A-B-C of Wash Day” contains 
new ideas for saving time and work by 
electric clothes washing. It is full of 
suggestions you cannot find elsewhere. 
Probably the best known authority on 
this subject—Miss Mildred Maddocks, 
Director of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute—has written especially for this 
book instructions on “How to Machine 


Wash.” 


When mailing you the book we will 
also send you the name of our nearest 
dealer... Write Now. 
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Proceeding to keep busy he rubbed the 
mare down thoroughly. Then he took the 
meal sack which had served him for a sad- 
dle, held it bottom up against the side of 
the box stall and cut it in two down the 
middle, cutting the halves in two also. 
That left the sack in four quarters of 
double thickness each, which he carefully 
folded and put into the bed-tick bag, to- 
gether with several pieces of string, and 
hung the bag on the wall beside the head- 
stall. Then he came out, sat down on a 
bale of hay and put some questions to the 
old negro hostler about Colonel Byrd’s 


place. 


“De cunnel in hyar yistiddy talkin’ ter 
de boss an’ cussin’ an’ damnin’ de sukkus,”’ 
replied Jupiter, dropping the handles of the 
wheelbarrow. “I heer ’im say dat el’phunt, 
wich it come ’long de road in de night 
time, done skeered ’bout twenty teams. 
Done killed three men, one ’ooman an’ a 
baby ’tween hyar an’ Leesbu’g. How big 
Is you done seen 
im? I heer folks say he ’bout twenty foot 
tall, comin’ ’long de road all kivvered up 
wid a blanket ter keep de hosses f’m seein’ 
"im. But I reck’n de hosses kin smell ’im 
in de dark, even ef dey can’t see ’im good.” 


is dat thing ennyhow? 


Oh, yes, he was all of twenty feet tall 


with a snout as long as he was high, and 
ears as big as a lap robe. But about that 
It’s aston- 
ishing how quickly some people can become 


plantation of Colonel Byrd’s. 


blasé. 


“De place ’bout sixteen mile f'm hyar, 
on de right o’ de main road; house sets 
back ’bout quarter mile on risin’ groun’ ina 
clump o’ maples wid a big black gum tree 
sticking up in de middle. You can’t miss 


it; bridge cross de creek jes fo’ you git dar. 
Yassuh, cunnel mighty fine man. Got mo’ 
niggers dan ‘Cyarter had oats.’ My, my, 
you cert’n’y is perfesser.on de harmonicle!”’ 
the old fellow exclaimed as Sawney drew 


that instrument forth and began to show 


off, 

In spite of the bigger attraction he had a 
small but enthusiastic audience until din- 
ner time, when he spent the fifty-cent note 
for a feed for the mare and one for himself 
in the kitchen of the roadhouse, where he 
managed to slip an extra couple of slices 
of bread and meat into his pocket, The 
last remaining shinplaster went for a ticket, 
purchased with even greater difficulty than 
before, in the glare of half a dozen torches 
fastened on the end of the ticket wagon. 

The crowd was even bigger than before, 
and Sawney, now having interest in one 
animal only, lost no time in getting into 
the tent where the ring was. It was surpris- 
ingly well lighted by hundreds of candles, 
ranged in rows on half a dozen wooden 
chandeliers shaped like pyramids, which 
hung from the top of the tent. He got a 
Seat several rows back on the end, hoping 
that nobody would recognize him and pray- 
ing that nobody would be able to ride the 
mule. 

The performance was exactly the same 
as before—up to the point where the mule 
had thrown two men, one of whom had 
stuck so tight that the animal just laid 
down and rolled him off, to the huge delight 
of everybody. 

Sawney rocked back and forth, his long 
face twisted into a grin. “I knowed it! 
Ain’ nobody but me and dat sukkus man 
kin ride ’im.” 

But he was mistaken; for here came a 
third man slouching into the ring. He was 
dressed like the poorest of poor white trash, 
in the raggedest of clothes. After some 
sort of argument with the clown he got on 
that mule backward, hooked his feet under 
its forelegs and grabbed it by the tail. The 
clown let go of his ear and the mule fairly 
tore up the sawdust bucking and kicking. 
But the tramp not only stuck on, to every- 
body’s amazement, he somehow managed 
to undress himself and finally sat up 
straight—in beautiful white tights. He 
turned round on the mule and kissed his 
hand to the lady across the ring on the 
cream-colored horse. She stood up and 
cried, ‘‘Houp la!” in a high thin voice, 

As the horse started to race round, the 
mule, with the man on his back, tore after 
them. As the tiny creature drew alongside 
the running horse the man stood upon the 
mule’s back and sprang up beside the lady, 
while the mule stopped almost dead in his 
tracks. Then when the horse came round 
again the man jumped off beside the mule, 
which raced off by himself, and when horse 


as the tip of'a 
over the trees. 
however, before he came to a good-sized 
bridge, with the creek beneath shrunk to a 
third of its usual size. 
farther in the bright moonlight he took 
down the bars of a snake fence where it was 
partly hidden by chinquapin bushes, led 
his charges into the field and down under 
the bridge. 


and mule were side by side the man took a 
running jump to the mule’s back and up 
beside the lady again. 

Watching this breathless performance 
Sawney failed to realize how near he had 
come to gumming up the afternoon’s act. 

“Ain’t nobody but me an’ dem sukkus 
men rid ’im yet,” he said, dropping off the 
end of the bench as the elephant came in 
ringing a dinner bell. 

Sawney started to go out, as he thought 
through the animal tent, but suddenly 
found himself outside in the dark. He 
made straight for the stable, and within a 
few minutes had tied the mare to a sapling 
at the edge of the branch near the pike. 

“Ain’t no teams comin’ ‘long dis road 
now, I reck’n; but, hoss, I sho’ does hope 
ter goodness you keep still ontel I gits back 
hyar.” 

The negro slipped back down the road 

and thanking his stars for the moonless 
night crossed over the branch in front of 
the horse lot and crept up into the tall 
weeds. Across the lot torches flashed, har- 
ness chains rattled and men swore as the 
horses were already being hitched up for 
taking the road. 

In the darkness at his end of the lot 
Sawney could barely make out the form of 
the mule, a light blanket having been 
thrown over him after his recent exertions. 

“Howdy, little feller,” the negro greeted 
softly, stepping up, erect in the gloom. 

The mule snorted, pricking its ears for- 
ward. But Sawney felt the nose nuzzle into 
the palm of his hand. Nevertheless, he 
stooped and very gingerly picked up one of 
the sharp tiny hoofs. The owner simply 
blew a breath of welcome down the back of 
his neck. 

Working as quickly as the darkness 
would permit the boy shod all four feet of 
the animal with pieces of the meal sack, 
tying the ends round the ankles as tightly 
as he dared—talking all the time in a low 
monotone. 

“Little feller, I sho does admiah you. 
Seem ter me,” he chuckled, “you got mos’ 
eve’ything wid you ter move wid cept 
wings; but I lay you sump’n lively dem 
sukkus folks think you done flew right up 
an’ way f’m whar you standin’ now. But 
you can’t fly wid dis thing on.” 

He quickly unbuckled the blanket, flung 
it some distance away, untied the halter, 
and rising from his knees looked about in 
the dark. Then without a sound negro and 
mule stepped over the bank into the half- 
dry branch. 

It seemed to take hima mighty long time 
to guide the mule in the darkness over the 
slippery stones to the point where the mare 
was tethered. She would have broken loose 
had he not begun to talk to her while he 
was yet twenty yards distant. 

Riding the mare he hit the pike and kept 
going for several hours at a steady single- 
foot, keeping close to the right side of the 
road, leading the mule on the outsidewith the 


shortest possible halter, in case they should 


meet anyone. 

The negro began to peer round uneasily 
big yellow moon appeared 
It had hardly cleared them, 


Afraid to go any 


Tying both animals to one of the heavy 


wooden supports farthest away from the 
stream he looked 
place to spend the rest of the night. He 
could not find anything softer than the 
ground on the other side of the heavy up- 
right, so he curled 
promptly fell asleep. 


about for a comfortable 


up against it and 


That night under the bridge was perhaps 


the worst that Sawney had ever spent. Sub- 
consciously his mind, already excited by 
the swiftly moving events of the day and 
evening, flew from one fantastic dream to 
another. 
thunder of vehicles across the bridge return- 
ing from the circus became the roar of a 
lion, whose 
him. A tall man with a high hat and a long 
whip struck the beast in the face. This en- 
abled him to wriggle out from under the 
paw that had lain on his chest, and to jump 


over an elephant, to which he had foolishly 
given a chew of tobacco. 


Well on toward morning the 


open jaws were almost upon 


In order to escape 
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the revenge of the enra 
astride of a little striped 
him clear up on the apex of a pyramid of 
blazing candles. But, somehow, 
curling snout, with the queer lit 
on the end, had almost curled 
ankle to pull him down when he awoke— 
both arms hugging the wooden post, the 
sun an hour high, blazing in his eyes. 

Cold and stiff in every joint from the 
mists, which had arisen along the creek 
during the night: and feelin 
the witches had ridden him 
he arose and looked about hi 
creek was a field of corn in the shock that 
slanted up to a grove of golden-yellow ma- 
ples overtopped in the center by a big black 
gum tree with foliage as red as blood, a liy- 
ing flame of scarlet in the autumn morning 
light—at that time of the year afamousland- 
mark for all the country round, 

“Thank goodness!” the boy exclaimed. 
“Dis mus’ be de place,” 
crossed over to procure a br 
mare and the mule. 

After eating his own stolen food he spent 
a leisurely hour in the warm sun, rubbing 
the animals down wit 
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(Continued on Page 108) 
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ADDING 


“Getting the total” is a great figure 
need of business, consuming annually 
millions—if not billions—of dollars’ 
worth of time. Whatever the total 
—cash sales, charge sales, bank de- 
posits, ledger columns, payrolls— 
there is a Burroughs Machine built 
for the job—including a long line of 
machines known primarily as Add- 
ing and Listing Machines. 
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The AB 


BOOK~ 
KEEPING 


Another group of figure operations 
is that in which many figure facts 
are recorded on the same sheet—as 
a ledger page, statement, stock rec- 
ord, control sheet, etc. Here again 
for any business, for any department, 
for any bookkeeping need there is 
a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine, 
which prints the items and computes 
and prints the balance. 
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CALCU- 
LATING | 


Any Burroughs Machine can be 
used for multiplication and division 
as well as addition and subtraction; 
but the Burroughs Calculator is the 
one speediest and most convenient 
machine for all those figure opera- 
tions requiring no listing of items— _ 
such as checking an invoice. a 
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JF BUSINESS 


in which American business 
men have invested ?75,000,000 
in the last five years 


This confidence of business in the 
Burroughs product is based in part on the 
mechanical excellence of that product. In 
part, also, it is based on the world-wide 
service which goes with that product — 
which follows it in every daily operation 
and assures its continued efficiency. 


But these two factors are not alone suf- 
ficient to account for an investment on 
the part of American business men of 
$75,000,000 in Burroughs equipment dur- 
ing the past five years. The real reason 
lies in the fact that Burroughs serves a 
vital and ever-present business need. 


It is today an accepted fact that accurate 
accounting is in very truth the “A B C of 
Business’ *__the corner stone of credit, of 
administration, of satisfactory profits. 


The relation of Burroughs to this great 
need of the business world is funda- 
mental. William Seward Burroughs was 
not simply the inventor of the Adding 
Machine; he was the founder of a busi- 
ness institution to serve business, by 
mastering every figure operation in all 
business transactions and finding the 
most convenient, speedy and economical 
way of reducing every one of those opera- 
tions to automatic accuracy. 


This covers the needs of the biggest as 
well as the smallest business. It embraces 
all three great groups of figure operations: 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating. 
The retailer’s sales slip, the bank’s ledger, 
the merchant’s statement and the jobber’s 
invoice are alike provided for. 


It is a fundamental Burroughs service 
and obligation to business to devise newer 
and better machinery, to help the user 
keep that machinery in effective operation, 
and to engineer it properly into the pecu- 
liar needs of each business. 


No lesser ideal could give this result— 
to devise, recommend, and install the one 
machine best suited to a single business 
requirement, needs the broadest experience 
with all business operations, and with all 
figuring machine principles. 

With that background every new idea 
is tested in the cold light of practical expe- 
rience. It must prove that it will work 
and stand up to the job before it can join 
the ever-increasing company of Burroughs 
machines. It is precisely because Bur- 
roughs has been dealing with all figure 
problems for thirty years, that its judgment 
in regard to any one specific problem 
is reliable. 
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UMOR is raised to the mth degree in 
Pathé Comedies. Joyous, care-free 
laughter bubbles out of audiences at the mere 
thought of Pathé Comedy stars. No propa- 
ganda, no social problem, but just clean fun 
and the high spirits of youth! 

HAROLD LLOYD, who for four years has been 
teaching the hard-to-make-laugh how to laugh, is 
presented in a hilarious two-reel comedy every 
month, produced by that master hand, Hal Roach. 

MRS. SIDNEY DREW, who is known wherever 
live people who have not forgotten to smile, is pre- 
senting John Cumberland, famous star of the stage, 
in two-reel comedies, one each month. 

“BRINGING UP FATHER,” the famous 
George McManus creation, has now been brought { 
to the screen in two-reel comedies, one every month, \ 
produced by the Christie Film Company. 

‘“ROLIN COMEDIES,” each of one-reel length, j 


fo'laugh 


\ 
for four years favorites with the public, featuring ‘ 
“Snub” Pollard and ‘“‘Sunshine Sammy,” the cun- ‘ 
ning little darky, are shown weekly by a theatre in ‘ 
your vicinity. mw, \ 

Ask your favorite theatre when! y 
4 
PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York City. pip 
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(Concluded from Page 108) 

“T ain’t studyin’ ’bout my haid; ’tis my 
back; feel like hit mos’ bruk in two.” 

“Hyar come Marse Tip an’ de doctor 
now. Boss met ’im in de road,” said Judy, 
disappearing. 

“You say he was knocked unconscious?” 
por Kemper inquired, bending over the 

oy. 

“Clean out,’’ replied the colonel. 

“Nothing the matter with that skull.” 

“Hit’s my back, suh,” said Sawney. 
“’Bout de middle on down.” 

“Draw your legs up and throw your feet 
out. All right. Now, turn over and let’s 
have a look.’ The inquisitive knowing 
fingers prodded and pressed here and there. 
“‘Contusions,” the old doctor announced 
briefly, rising with a slow wink. “If he is 
not up and round in about three days 
cerebro-spinal meningitis might develop 
and then it might be necessary to cut out 
a piece fe 

“No, Edward,” the colonel protested. 
“Tt’s cruel. Unfair too. I won’t have it!” 
as Sawney gave a smothered groan of terror. 

The doctor laughed as they both turned 
away. “You are all right, boy. Your back 
is only bruised. A little of Mammy Lou’s 
liniment will fix you up. Lie still for a day 
or two.” 

Nevertheless, before the third day was 
up Sawney limped out into the warm yel- 
low sunshine and sat on a stool beside the 
door as Judy came round the corner with 
his dinner. He looked at the contents of 
the tin waiter with the flowers painted on it. 


“Chicken in de bread tray mighty good stuff, 
Mammy gimme chicken, but she didn’ 
gimme ’nuff,” 


he said, drawing a hand across his mouth. 

“T spec’ you bin playin’ possum, an’ 
me runnin’ myse’f ter death roun’ hyar 
waitin’ on you,” said Judy as she laid the 
platter across his knees. 

“Ef dat ain’ ’nuff you jes step roun’ ter 
de kitchen yo’se’f.”’ 

Instead, however, they took a walk down 
by the pond, where the girl showed him the 
great fox-grape vine, full of luscious fruit, 
which nearly covered a tree on the bank, 
and offered to climb up and get him some. 
But he was more interested in a huge black 
gum log which lay tied with a rope and 
almost submerged among the cat-tails. 

“Whut’s dat?” he inquired. 

“Chris’mus log,” said Judy, sitting down 
beside him. 

“Whew! Does all you niggers git holiday 
till dey bu’n dat thing thoo? My Lawd, big 
roun’ ez er flour bar’l, an’ soakin’ in de 
water right now, two mont’ ’fo’ Chrismus!”’ 

“Dat’s jes de middle 0’ de tree,” Judy 
replied. ‘‘We all bu’nt de big butt en’ las’ 
Chrismus,” she laughed. ‘‘Marse Tip made 
out like he wuz mighty mad when dey got 
de bigges’ black gum on de place an’ he 
say we-all tuk de ’vantige uv ’im an’ we 
got ter keep on wid dat same tree eve’y 
Chrismus till we gits ter de small en’ at 
the top. He says dat’s de onlies’ way he 
kin git even wid us niggers. But, shucks! 
He jes foolin’, ’cause I heer ’im laffin’ ’bout 
it ter Miss Sally.” 

“T reck’n de cunnel mus’ be a mighty 
good man,” Sawney observed, “an dis is 
de fines’ place uvver I seen. Marse Sam 
mighty fine young man too. Ain’ nuvver 
seen de place whar he live at. He want me 
ter take keer 0’ his hosses. But ——” 

The boy looked down, pushing the end 
of the dogwood stick into the soft bank. 

“But whut?” Judy asked. “Is you a 
free nigger?” 

“Bawn free,” Sawney replied. And as if 
the spoken words stiffened both his back 
and his resolution he looked the girl full in 
the face; his hand fell over hers lying on 
the grass. “Dis is de place fer me,” he said. 


See ee 
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“You know whut I’m gwine ter do? I’m 
gwine ter ask de cunnel fer de ——” 
The girl drew her hand away and rose, a 
slight tremor running over her tall figure. 
The wrinkles appeared round Sawney’s 
eyes and his mouth turned up at the corners, 


“’Cause I’se de ruby eye o’ de ’simmon seed, 
See me come ——”’ 


But with a startled exclamation the girl 
turned and fled. 

The boy sat still in the warm sunshine, 
gazing across the fat fields with half-closed 
eyes. The sweet pungent scent of wood 
smoke drifted to his nostrils; the red cone 
of the sumac blazed in the corner of the 
snake fence like the burning bush of old; 
chinquapin and chestnut hung in the open 
bur; hay in the loft and corn in the shock, 
with the green wheat already carpeting the 
rows between; the lazy cawing of the crows 
mingled with a snatch of song that timed 
the falling of an ax in the woods. 

His senses swimming in the warm lazy 
comfort of it all, the boy drew forth the 
harmonica and began to breathe his love- 
lorn soul into it; the opening and closing of 
his hands making the crescendos and di- 
minuendos as perfect as the pedals of an 
organ. 

Two yellow-hammers—man and wife— 
dipped onto a thistle a few yards distant and 
began to dig into the pods, scattering the 
white fluffy down in search of the ripe seeds. 
The music ceased, the player watched 
them idly. Yes, everything, the whole 
world, was ripe. 

“Lawd, Lawd, whut a gal!” he mut- 
tered. 

Putting away the instrument he started 
for the house. He was about to sit down in 
front of his door when Judy looked round 
the corner. 

“Marse Sam done come,” she announced. 
“Out in de front yard wid Miss Sally.” 

His feet rustling through the fallen leaves 
Sawney came upon them before he knew 
it, sitting behind a tree on a twisted iron 
bench—a most uncomfortable place to do 
one’s courting. The instant the negro saw 
them he knew that something had hap- 
pened or had been about to happen. 

Miss Sally’s face was colored a deep pink 
as she smoothed the wide skirt farther out 
over the bench. The black eyes of the 
young man were shining like shoe buttons, 
but his tanned hawklike face wore an as- 
sumed look of gravity as he looked his 
erstwhile messenger up and down. 

“You got here a day late, didn’t you?” 
he began without preliminary. 

“Why, howdy, Marse Sam!” the negro 
grinned, taking off his hat. “You sho is 
lookin’ mighty ” An expression of 
sudden pain supplanted the smile; a hand 
went to the small of his back as he limped 
forward a step. “Ya-as, suh, I—I reck’n 
I did, suh; but hit’s dis way A 

_ “And I hear you have been mule steal- 
ing; and not only that A 

“T’clar’ ter Gawd, Marse Sam, I rid dat 
mule!’’ Sawney burst forth. “Miss Sally, 
hyar, an’—Judy, bofe uv ’em fd 

He turned in appeal to the former, but 
that young lady was busy tying a slipper. 

“And not only that,’”’ the young man 
continued accusingly, “you ‘have been 
strutting about here casting sheep’s eyes all 
round this place, trying to catch other 
things besides runaway horses, and just 
raising the devil generally among the 
women! I wonder you haven’t asked for 
the liberty of this plantation.” 

The negro’s face had been a study during 
the long indictment, which with a quick 
intuition he perceived was not so very 
terrible after all. But the liberty of the 
plantation! 

“Good Gawd A’mighty, Marse Sam!” 
he gasped, “‘dat’s de ve’y thing I wuz gwine 
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ter ask de cunnel ’bout dis day; an’ hyar 
you come ——” 

“Sawney,’’ the young man said solemnly, 
leaning forward, one hand behind him 
grasping that of his companion—‘“‘Sawney, 
it’s in the air.” 

“Suh? In de air?’ The bewildered 
negro looked round. ‘“ Whut is, suh?” 

“The sweet breath of the gods; a breeze 
from Olympus. I tell you, it’s in the air,” 
repeated the young man, carried away by 
his own happiness. “‘Go put your fortune 
to the touch—like I did,” pointing to the 
brick office. ‘‘He’s in there.” 

“Oh, you mean de cunnel? I’m kind o’ 
skeerd uv ’im,’’ Sawney said, scratching his 
head doubtfully. ‘He ain’ rippin’ an’ 
tearin’ roun’ none, is he?’’ 

A shriek of laughter reassuring him some- 
what Sawney limped off to the office. Out 
of the tail of his eye he caught sight of 
Judy behind one of the tall white pillars of 
the “great house.” 

Presently the door of the office opened 
and the colonel called to the pair out on the 
bench. They found him seated at the 
table, with Sawney standing in the corner 
fooling with his hat. 

“Fine day,” said the colonel, taking off 
his glasses and pulling at the white tuft on 
his chin. “Must be in the air,” he added, 
with a jerk of a thumb toward the corner. 
“Tell me, Sam, what you know about this 
boy. He has just asked me for the liberty 
of the plantation and By George, it’s 
Judy he’s after!” 

“The boy is free, colonel. He was born 
on Judge Wilmer’s place in Appomattox, 
The judge is a very old man, was a great 
friend of my father, and he let Sawney 
come with me. The judge thinks well of 
him, and so do I. As to this circus-mule 
business —_—” 

He turned to Sawney. 

“Marse Sam, I ’clar’ ter goodness I rid 
dat mule!” 

“So I have heard you say before. I really 
think that infernal jackass has hypnotized 
you. Forget it!”’ the colonel snapped. 

“Yassuh,”’ said the obedient Sawney. “I 
done fergot it a’ready.” 

“How about Judy, daughter? What's 
her state of mind? There must be no mis- 
take in this matter.” 

“Haven’t been able to keep her in the 
house since he came,” Miss Sally giggled. 
“T believe he has hypnotized her too. Oh, 
yes, sir, her mind is made up.” 

“Boy,” said the colonel, “I never saw 
but two or three niggers in my life whom I 
thought good enough in every way to 
marry Judy.” 

“Tf he ever treats her badly ——” Miss 
Sally began. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that, my 
dear,” her father chuckled. “And now”— 
to the boy in the corner—‘do you know 
the meaning of the word ‘upright’?”’ 

“Yassuh, cunnel, I reck’n I does, suh. 
Hit mean you got ter walk a chalk line,”’ 
said Sawney. 

“Suppose we call them all in—now,”’ 
said the colonel to the pair behind him. 

The two lovers ran out gleefully to the 
tall pole behind the office and seizing the 
rope together swung the plantation bell, 

The man in the field looked up at the sun, 
yet nearly two hours high, and left the plow 
standing in the furrow as the mellow tones 
came from the distance; the stable boy 
dropped his currycomb, the housemaid her 
broom; Hiram, the foreman; old Aunt 
Charlotte and Mammy Lou—old and 
young, some thirty or forty of them, came 
hurrying to the office. They crowded the 
room and filled the windows outside—all 
but Judy. Nobody had seen her or knew 
where she was. 

“Hiram, you and some of the rest go find 
her and bring her here,”’ 
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The nervous Sawney in the corner, t) 
absent Judy—she who was ever the first 
everything—revealed the meaning of it a 
and off they went with whoops of laughte 

Presently Hiram came back, grinniy 
like ia Cheshire oH | 

“‘Marse Tip, dat gal *way up in de ha: 
lof’ on top o’ dehay. She say etl toe i 
she gwine ter bre’k my haid wid de Pite) 
fork han’le, an’—an’ she’d do it, too, suh! 

“Well, Sawney,” the colonel laughe: 
“‘you know now what you are in for if yc 
don’t walk that chalk line, Go get hi 
yourself,” 

“*Scuse me, Marse Tip, please, suh 
said that individual, seized of a sudde 
bashfulness. “I can’t climb ’way up da. 
My back ain’ well yit.”’ 

“Tdon’t blame you,” the colonel chuckle 
to himself, and aloud to Hiram, “Go an 
tell her to come here at once or T’ll com 
after her myself.” 

They pushed the tall black girl into th 
room, half dead with embarrassment, an 
trembling so they made a place for he 
against the wall. 

“Judy,” said the colonel, pointing to th 
boy in the corner, who was in much th 
same predicament, ‘‘Sawney here ha 
asked me for the liberty of the plantation 
Do you know who he wants?” 

“T, I reck’n I does, suh,” Judy gasped 
twisting her hands in her apron. 

“Do you want him?” 

““Ya-as, suh, I reck’n I does.” 

““Sawney, do you want her?” 

“T don’ reck’n nuthin’ ’bout it, suh. Yas 
suh, I does,” Sawney corrected, in the laug} 
that ran round the room. 

“Judy,” said the colonel, “‘Sawney is : 
free negro—free to come and free to a 
when and where it pleases him, and—you 
don’t belong to me.” 

“T knows who I ‘b’longs ter,”’ said the 
black girl, straightening up, pointing at the 
white one behind the chair. “TI ain’ nuyyer 
gwine ter leave her, an’ I ain’ nuvver gwine 
ter leave dis place lessen dey take me way 
feet fust.”’ 

“Listen to me,” said the colonel. “Your 
mother and father came to Tranquillity 
with my wife, and you shall never leave 
here as long as you live—unless you want 
to doso. 

“You and Sawney shall be married in the 
back parlor,’ the old man continued amid 


the hum of voices all round him, “at 


Christmas time, and that day you will bea 
free woman.” 

When Colonel Byrd had begun to speak 
Judy had shrunk against the wall, staring 
at him with all her might. As he turned to 
his daughter to receive her smiling confirma- 


tion the black girl rose to her full height, 


arms flung aloft. 


“Glory be ter Gawd!” she gasped and, 
turning away, stumbled through the door. | 
On such oceasions—when a wedding is in 


the air—the man most concerned simply 
cuts no figure at all. Some such idea was in 
the back of Sawney’s head as they pushed 


him out into the late sunshine. However, | 


he gathered courage as he followed the tall 
figure of Judy through the gate in the 
picket fence, though in such moments 
some people had better be left alone. She 
heard his low laugh behind her as they came 


to the rise in the field overlooking the pond, - 


swung round and faced him, her eyes shin- 
ing like the sunset on the water. 

“iver gwine ter start dat ‘ruby eye, 
’simmon seed’ bizness wid me ag’in?”’ she 
demanded as Sawney limped up to her, 
something inside of him flopping over and 
over. 

“Not, not ef you don’t want me ter,” he 
replied meekly. 

“Well, den,” said Judy, taking his hand, 
“‘come on, let’s go down an’ look at de 
Chris’mus log.” 


‘he next thing of interest to keep Bea- 
re at home was the advent of a real 
, cub, following Monster’s departure to 
ine heaven. Being too impossible of 
ipe and disposition for anyone’s pride 
comfort, Monster was disposed of and 
jed in a satin-lined coffin with a neat 
ite headstone telling salient facts of her 
irt existence. ae 

Vhile Steve was giving devout thanks 
-the event Beatrice was realizing that 

| gardens needed a dominating note, as 

‘; said. During her reading of old fables 
| romantic legends about superwomen or 

remely wicked matrons she had discov- 

4 that they nearly all possessed a lion or 

ear or a brace of elephants to gambol on 

) green. Such a pet symbolized its own- 
; power and fearlessness, and any young 
‘man who could have the Emperor of 

ina’s bedroom suite brought posthaste 

‘ Hanover, U.S. A., was entitled to some- 

ng in the jungle line for her front yard! 

Yor the first time in his daughter’s life 
ark Constantine made a faint protest, 

gesting that she have a taxidermist 

‘unt several lion cubs and group them 

jut the hall—while Steve sat back in 

ical amusement and asked if she were 
ng to request the goldfish to step aside in 

‘or of a few Alaska seals? 

‘Tf she gets a live lion—and she will, be- 
ase [’m writing to a circus man now,” 
y told Trudy—‘‘I’m going to sprain my 
de and be laid up from the day the beast 
“ives until he goes—he won’t tarry long, 
‘police won’t have it, But I’m not going 
take any chances. Still it would never do 
‘make a fat commission on the deal and 
mn act as if I were afraid to come over 
d play cannibal-cannibal with him. I 
ess you can go,” he added insolently. 
Trudy looked at him in scorn. ‘You are 
eap,” she said. ‘‘ Well, I will go! I’d just 
-soon be eaten by a lion as to have to live 
‘th a shrimp.” 

The lion arrived in due time and was 
med Tawny Adonis. Beatrice consid- 
ed him a perfect love. He was 
ay young cub and quite effec- 
7e in the new background, well 
tentioned but lonesome for his 
datmosphere of circus life and 
s mother and brothers. He 
as given a large run in the 
onstantine grounds, and while 
unt Belle stayed locked in her 
om the greater share of the 
me and Gay immediately 
rained his ankle andwas forced 
» send Trudy as his messenger, 
fark Constantine and Steve 
vund their time well occupied in 
mvineing the authorities that 
1e town infantry would not be 
evyoured piecemeal. Hanover 
ad never really approved of 
aving an Italian villa crammed 

own its throat, and it was cer- 
uinly not agreeable, to say the 
sast, to have a lion cub at large 
3 a dominating garden note. 

“You cannot keep him, even 

‘you pulled all his teeth and 
aught him to be a dope fiend,”’ 
teve said in desperation after 
he roars of Tawny Adonis 
ad been reported to the police 
s annoying. ‘‘He is growing 
iigger every day and all he has 
lone is demolish flowers and 
hrubs and chew up fence posts. 
’m sorry for him and I’m not 
yarticularly afraid of him, but 
£, there was an accident with a 
thild even the owner of a domi- 
jating garden note could not 
»xpect to go scot-free.” 

Her father and her friends 
thampioned Steve’s stand in the 
natter and, after a little rebelling and 
douting and having the pleasure of see- 
ng her name in all the papers as the 
dwner of the lion cub and so on, Beatrice 
consented to part with him on the con- 
dition that she be allowed to give him a 
farewell birthday party, he being nearly 

year old. She was going to ask the 
hildren of all her friends. But getting 

hint of the event her friends hastily 
arranged a Tom Thumb wedding for 
charity, and then assured Beatrice it 
was merely a coincidence the two things 
interfered with each other—wasn’t it a 
shame? Realizing that this dominating 
note was not a social asset, Beatrice 
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hastily sided with her father and the au- 
thorities. 

Besides, she was tired of Tawny Adonis; 
he was destructive, and a secret source of 
worry if she could have been made to admit 
it. So she prepared for a birthday féte and 
determined to have the public-school chil- 
dren as the guests. But these refused her 
invitation as well; so she went into the 
slums and collected thirty harmless waifs 
who felt that a lion’s birthday party was 
not to be despised, and brought them 
triumphantly into the Italian gardens. 

The waifs gathered round an outdoor 
table, too busy swallowing food to bother 
about their possible and likely fate. In the 
center of the table was a huge birthday 
cake for Tawny Adonis. It was made of 
raw Hamburg steak, generously iced with 
bone marrow, and the-single anniversary 
candle took the form of a blanched soup 
bone. After the children had eaten their fill 
Tawny Adonis was let loose upon the scene 
and at the birthday cake, and during the 
wild smashing of glass and china and the 
excited shrieks of the waifs Tawny went to 
the birthday cake and devoured it, soup 
bone and all. 

Gay was out of town the day of the party 
but Trudy bravely assisted, as did one or 
two others, Mark Constantine and his sis- 
ter sitting in the windows to watch the 
procedure while Beatrice in a gown of tur- 
quoise velvet with a coronet of frosted 
leaves played Lady Bountiful and dismissed 
the slum brigade as soon as possible, send- 
ing them home with the confused knowl- 
edge that a beautiful lady in angel clothes 
and awildanimalsometimes meant plenty of 
ham sandwiches and ice cream, as well as the 
opportunity to slip a fork into one’s pocket. 

Steve declined to take any part in the 
celebration, but at the con- 
clusion of the event he ap- 
peared with policemen and 
a patrol 
wagon con- 
taining a 


de Much More Money Do You Want Me 
as wn Slave Driving. Besides, I Can’t Get On Without You’’ 


Who Have Done Your O 


cage, and amid gay farewells and grim 
coaxings Tawny Adonis was escorted to the 
railway station and shipped back to the cir- 
cus man at a loss of five hundred dollars— 
not counting the damage done—to the Gor- 
geous Girl! 
xv 

RUDY was keen as a brier whenever 

her own realm was threatened. With 
the shrewdness which caused her to refrain 
from ever speaking ill of a woman when 
talking to a man and never speaking aught 
but ill of women when talking to their own 
kind, she foresaw in Gay’s constant at- 
tendance on the Gorgeous Girl the possi- 
bility of an unpleasant situation. 

For the Gorgeous Girl had said not only 
to her husband but to her friends that she 
must find some other kind of a good time 
now the novelty of the Villa Rosa was ex- 
hausted. Even inky people bored her, she 
added; poets were no longer permitted in 
her drawing-room and the circle of pet 
robins and angel ducks had somehow wan- 
dered out of her safekeeping. An unusually 
pretty flock of sweetsome débutantes had 
thinned the bachelor ranks and Jill Briggs’ 
youngest boy died of some childish ailment, 
disturbing Beatrice more than she ad- 
mitted for some reason, and making her 
own thoughts poor company. 

It was while she was talking of this 
child’s death with Trudy that the latter 
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glimpsed the handwriting on the wall and 
with scantily concealed enmity determined 
to beat Beatrice at her own game. 

“Jill is going away for the winter, poor 
thing,’ Beatrice said. ‘‘I don’t blame her; 
it would be too horrible to have to stay and 
see all his things about. And it’s the second 
child she’s lost. Goodness me, she has 
spent hundreds on baby specialists and 
nurses! Well, you know yourself, Trudy— 
you’ve seen how wonderful she has been. 
This boy’s death has so upset her she has 
decided to have two nurses stay with the 
children instead of one. Mighty sweet of 
her, as it all comes out of Jill’s pocketbook 
and not her husband’s. She says she can- 
not think of leaving them with one person, 
and she must go away because her nerves 
are frazzled. 

“She is going to the West Indies with an 
artist friend, and they are going to make a 
marvelous collection of water-color paint- 
ings of birds and flowers, a sort of memo- 
rial to the boy. Jill says she will sell them 
and give the proceeds for the créche char- 
ity. Well, that is all very well for Jill to do; 
she has a real heartache to live down. But 
when you have no earthly reason to go and 
paint wild birds and flowers and you are 
bored to distraction with everything 44 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Meaning yourself?’’ asked Trudy. 
“‘Really?”’—delighted that this was so. 

“‘ Are you ever bored?” 

“Only enough to be fashionable. You 
see I have to live Gay’s life and career and 
my own at the same time.” Instinctively 
Trudy knew this caused envy in her host- 
ess’ heart for a multitude of reasons. “Gay 
never amounted to anything until we were 
married’’—she paused for this to take full 
effect—‘‘and I enjoy playing the game. I 
have grown fond of makeshifts and make- 
believes and hedging, bluffing, stalling, 
jumping mental hurdles—it’s fun—it keeps 
you alive and never weighing more than a 
hundred and thirty pounds.” 

Trudy rose to go. She was a chic little 
vixen in a fantastic costume of black velvet 
with a jacket of blush pink. No one but 
Trudy could have worn such a thing, a 
semi-Dick Whittington effect—and have 
gotten away with it. Though she was 
physically very tired from sew- 
ing late the night before, and 
malnourished because she was 
too indolent to bother to cook, 
Trudy looked quite fit for a long 
stretch of hard running. 

‘‘Why don’t you diet seri- 
ously?” she purred. “It’s only 
right for your true friends to 
tell you. The double chin is per- 
manent, I’m afraid.’’ She shook 
her shapely little head, to Bea- 
trice’s inward rage. 

As Beatrice sat looking up at 
this impertinent little person she 
suddenly became angered to 
think she had ever bothered 
ic with an ex-office girl or permit- 

ted Gaylord to coax her into 
being nice to his wife. And if 
this impossible person could 
bring Gaylord into the ranks of 
prosperity in a short time, mak- 
ing everyone accept her, what 
couldn’t she, Beatrice O’ Valley, 
do with Gay if she tried—seri- 
ously tried? He would not linger 
beside Trudy if Beatrice gave 
him to understand there was a 
place for him at her own hearth. 
She knew Gaylord too well; he 
suddenly assumed the figurative 
form of a goal, as she had once 
assumed to Steve—a play pas- 
time—in the true sense. A real 
man would not play off property 
doll in the hands of any woman, 
not excepting his own_ wife; 
which Beatrice realized. Living 
with a cave man had taught her 
many things. Yet it would be 
rare fun to have a property doll 
all one’s own, different from the im- 
personal harmless herd of boys and 
poets, a really innocent pastime if you 
considered it in the eyes of man-written 
law. What a lark—to switch Gay from 
this cheap red-haired little woman, 


dominate his life, suddenly assert her « 


starved abilities and make him be- 
come far greater than anything Trudy 
had ever been able to do! It would 
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Essex Proves Right 


In First Year It Makes 
New World Sales Record 


To Its Leadership 


The Essex is a year old. 


We have never made claims for it. We said the 
public should judge it. 


Here is the verdict: More than $35,000,000 has been 
paid for 22,000 Essex cars now in service. 


That is a new world’s record. It tells in unqualified 
terms what motordom thinks of Essex. 


What Is the Charm 
Of Essex? 


Men have called it irresistible. You have only to 
hear what owners say of its quality and performance to 
understand why so many thousands wanted it. 


Think what a stubborn fight the new car of con- 
ventional qualities must make for even limited recog- 
nition. What then was the Essex appeal that took 
motordom by storm? 


Certainly it was not prestige, borrowed from 
Hudson. For we purposely withheld the identity of 
its makers. We required the Essex to establish its own 
position, on the clear-cut issue of merit. Only a few in 
the trade knew the builders of the famous Super-Six 
were also responsible for Essex. 


This Is the Issue 
Essex Justified 


The Essex won because of the way it combined the 
wanted performance, riding ease and endurance, hith- 
erto regarded exclusive to large, costly cars, with the 
economy and convenience which all acknowledge are 
light car advantages. 


USA 


It was built to fill a want so strong it amounted 
almost to a mandate from the motoring public. 


But there was no haste to put it on the market. 
Years were spent in its development. All that was 
learned in building 60,000 earlier Super-Sixes, and as 
a type making it the most famous performance car 
in the world, was applied to the Essex. 


Its Speed-fame Traces 
Back to Hudson 


The same men designed it who made the Super-Six 
winner of all the worth-while stock car speed records. 
Is it any wonder then that Essex is everywhere noted 
for speed? And in the light of Hudson’s endurance 


proofs that excel any ever shown by another car, it is — 


not difficult to understand why Essex durability is 
acclaimed by all who know and depend on it. 


Mark what exclusive advantages it brought. Prior 
to the Essex many light-weight cars fell short in endur- 
ance and performance. They offered little except low 
cost and economy of operation. Durability and the 
finer car qualities were expected only in large cars, too 
costly for the average pocket. 


It was inevitable that the Essex with light weight, 
moderate cost and the finest standards of perform- 


ance and endurance should win friends as fast as 
its fame spread. 


If you would be assured of delivery of an Essex 
when you want it, you should place your order well 


ahead of the desired delivery date. Now is not too early 
to order for spring. 


January 17, 192 
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Hudson’s Four Year Old 
Prophecy Fulfilled 


The Super-Six Motor Patented, Controlled And 
Exclusive To Hudson Has Met Every Promise 


“The superior type which all must concede’”’ 
is a claim we made for the Hudson Super-Six nearly 
five years ago. 


Today close to 80,000 Super-Six owners and scores 
of official records reveal the truth of that prophecy. 


Hudson originated through the Super-Six a princi- 
ple which added 72% to power and 80% to motor effi- 
ciency. It reduced vibration almost to nil and thereby 
increased motor life. The forces which in other types 
are usually destructive in automobiles are directed to 
useful employment in the Super-Six. 


They account for Hudson’s becoming the greatest 
speed, hill-climbing and transcontinental car ever built. 
Its position is not questioned. Everyone knows it. 


Hadson Alone Controls 
The Super-Six 


There is little doubt that all would adopt its inven- 
tion were it not for the patents which Hudson holds. 


Think what it means to add 80% to efficiency with- 
out increase of weight or sacrifice of simplicity. That 
advantage was recognized by engineers as soon as the 
principle was revealed. Everyone admits the unrivaled 
position of Hudson. Who questions its superior ability 
in any performance that calls for power, flexibility 
and endurance? 


Each Year Has Seen 
A Greater Hudson 


Further development of the first Super-Six was in- 
evitable. Improvements have come through refine- 


ment and in raising other car units to the standard of 
its motor. 


No one at first realized the Super-Six capable of 
withstanding such punishment as it has taken in the 
hardest tests ever imposed on a motor car. 


When the fastest 100 miles ever officially recorded 


of a stock car did not show Hudson’s endurance limit, 
harder tests were imposed. The twenty-four-hour run 
was one; and although a Super-Six stock chassis in that 
time traveled a distance greater than from New York 
to Denver, its endurance limit remained unknown. The 
trip across the continent from San Francisco to New 
York and return in 10 days, 21 hours gave proof of 
endurance never equaled by another car. 


And Everyone Admits 
Hudson Leads in Style 


Look about in any assemblage of fine automobiles 
and note the dominant distinction of Hudson. It is 
openly admitted that Hudson sets the style in body 
types, and this style point is frequently emphasized as 
though it were its most distinctive. But Hudson’s 
greatest advantage is its patented motor. 


Remember the Super-Six motor made Hudson the 
largest selling fine car in the world. Buyers have 
always had to wait for delivery of favorite models. 
They are waiting today. You will surely want a 
Super-Six sometime within the next year. Now is not 
too early to order. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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LL-SEASON, all-purpose work demands from 

motor equipment the dependable, economi- 

cal service that is the standard of Buda engine 
performance. 


Mastery of road conditions and independence of | 
weather are assured by such features of Buda design | 
and construction as efficient radiation, unfailing 

lubrication, and the special manifold that makes the ae 

most of even indifferent fuel. 


The quality result of engineering, and painstaking | 
workmanship, is that unhesitating power with | 
which Buda responds to every duty laid upon it. 


In more than seventy of America’s representative 

automotive products today, the Buda engine is 

demonstrating the instant and long-continued 

worth of these principles of design and construc- : | 
tion founded on 38 years of manufacturing and | 
engineering experience. 


THE «BUDA COMPANY, @hovvevel eee. )> 117. 
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y such a jolly row and excitement and 
»veryone up. Pet and flatter him and 
y Trudy that after all she had only been 
jecompetent clerk in Steve’s office! 
“erhaps I will diet,’ was all she said, 
ing sweetly. “‘And tell Gay he must 
y see me to-morrow. I havea plan that 
mit to tell him—and no one else. Be- 
e there is a flawein the last pair of 
,esticks he bought for me.” 
fidy realized perfectly well that sweet- 
«from the lips of an obese lady, after 
as assured her of the arrival of a dou- 
vin, always augurs ill for everyone. 
)ginally Trudy had determined to use 
ord as a stepping-stone, a rather satis- 
ty first husband. But since Beatrice’s 
-lission to do the villa and the stream 
fe orders from the new-rich who were 
iz to unload their war fortunes before 
swere caught at it, Trudy had grown 
“nt and even keen about Gaylord in an 
»sonalsense. She felt that she could not 
ir herself if he continued to do as well 
» had the last few months, and that she 
#| continue to do her share of hill- 
ring indefinitely. In .other words, 
»g won Gaylord in the remnant depart- 
:, Trudy decided to keep him and make 
erg the purpose of paying her 
». bill. 
jsides, though she admitted it only to 
i, she felt anything but well. The more 
‘y Gaylord made the more he spent on 
lf, and he seemed to expect Trudy to 
‘ge out of the ozone, yet to appear as 
dulged wife of her enterprising young 
ind. It never ended—the eternal 
ning for bargains, dyeing clothes and 
sing, cleaning and pressing, living on 
itessen food, sitting up nights to help 
ith the work, often doing odds and 
‘of sewing, and appearing the next 
».00n in the customer’s house to admire 
fect of the new drapery and tell of the 
bee Italian woman who had done 
ork, 
‘dy saw little of Mary. Her better 
iade her stay aloof lest she win from 
‘end other details to add to her already 
slarded secret. And she never at- 
ped to amuse Steve. She fought shy 
1a when he was about, wisely limiting 
sf to shy nods and-smiles and occa- 
ily a very meek compliment, which he 
iy pretended not to hear. 
she walked home from the villa—Gay 
ae roadster—she told herself she must 
\. out or Beatrice would attempt to 
iGay to the extent of making him wish 
rid of his wife. She realized that Gay 
‘xtremely scornful and careless of her. 
‘ig married her and satisfied his one- 
iler brain that he was a deuce of a chap 
_ democratic rake and all in marrying 
ashing nobody, Gaylord turned bully 
vermitted Trudy to take the cares of 
mily on her shoulders. He was now 
ing the fruits of her industry with a 
redit rating, very different from for- 
*, a bank account of which Trudy 
‘nothing, and the congenial work of 
‘footing about boudoirs and guzzling 
h Beatrice’s blue-satin gondolas. 
ino longer needed Trudy. He could 
iw that to be single-handed once more 
ith his new. standing and profession 
i be a most satisfactory state of affairs. 
it if Trudy would only fall in love with 
veling man and decamp—what a chap 
yuld soon rise to be! For a broken 
lis often a man’s strongest asset and a 
n’s gravest suspicion. Trudy, how- 
{gave him no hope in this direction. 
\ung about her fireplace contrary to 
mer plans concerning it. She really 
(an eighteen-hour day as both slavey 
ylph, and seemed filled with everlast- 
atience and jazz. 
ning Into the Touraine apartment 
'y found Gaylord showing old prints 
‘me women customers and advising 
‘the smartness of having them framed 
‘ised in sun parlors or any intriguing 
lnook. Trudy was de trop—she was 
ter than the prospective customers 
o their eyes she had only a Winter 
fy beteonality—and Gay frowned his 
id Trudy not come in Gay would have 
’i cocktails of his own making, which 
il cause them to order the prints at 
\oUS prices; and then sat in the dusk 
“g about the occult and the popularity 
TSslan pussy cats and how to make 
‘and cottage cheese salad and serve 
cabbage leaves, which was quite the 
. It never does for an interior 
‘ator, particularly if specializing in 
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boudoirs, to have a wife, Gaylord decided 
as his customers patronized Trudy and de- 
parted, Gaylord seeing them to their car 
and standing bareheaded to wave his be- 
jeweled hand as they whirled round the 
corner. 

He then returned to give Trudy his un- 
biased opinion. “I thought you were going 
to stay away until evening,” he said. 
““You spoiled the sale.” 

“Did I? What were you about to do— 
play soul mate if they’d take the old things? 
I’m the one who found those prints in a 
secondhand store and had sense enough to 
buy the lot. I’m the one who found the 
remnants of cretonne you paste them on— 
and told you to charge ten dollars each— 
and I’m the’ one who sits out in the little 
back room and pastes them on too!” 

She threw her purse down with an angry 
gesture, 

“You are the crudest thing,’’ he said. 

“‘T slapped you once for calling me a 
crude little fool—and the next time you 
try it Pll do better than that!”” She was 
unable to control her temper. “If you 
think being a bachelor and languishing in 
this place would keep you afloat you’re 
mistaken. It’s me—I’m the one that buys 
the bargains and runs the sewing machine 
half the night, sends out the bills and 
wheedles the salesmen into looking at 
you—to say nothing of doing the house- 
keeping, and keeping every good-looking 
woman afraid of me, yet polite. Why, if 
you were alone any real business man could 
come in here and start a shop and put you 
behind the bench overnight. You’re noth- 
ing! You never were. You lived on a 
dead man’s reputation until you married 
me, and now you're living on a red-headed 
girl’s nerve. I’ll scold as shrilly as I like. 
If the neighbors hear, all the better!’’ 

Trudy had lost control of herself. Be- 
sides, she was very tired. ‘‘Who told you 
to wear gray-velvet smocks in your drawing- 
room shop and to have soft ties poured 
down softer collars? You look a hundred 
per cent better than when you hopped 
round in a check suit that gave you a game- 
board appearance. I did that. If I’d ever 
worked for O’Valley as I have for you, 
thinking I’d get a good time out of it some- 
how,- I'd have had Mary Faithful on the 
run,” 

She°did not add the rest of-her ideas— 
that Beatrice O’Valley, not contented with 
her store of possessions and avenues of 
interests, contemplated playing property 
doll with this half-portion little snob who 
stood before her in his ridiculous smock 
costume, half afraid and half sneering. 

The interview concluded with Trudy’s 
going into the kitchen for some kind of a 
supper and Gay’s driving off posthaste to 
see Beatrice. 


When Steve returned from his hurried 
two-day trip he asked Beatrice if she real- 
ized the amount of money she was spending. 

“Why should I?” she answered aggriev- 
edly. Steve looked unusually handsome 
this afternoon; he seemed to fit into the 
antique chair, and in contrast to her con- 
templated property doll Beatrice felt 
amiable and willing to play for favor. 

“‘T haven’t asked you for even one quar- 
ter of it.” 

“That’s the trouble—your father has 
gone on paying your bills and you don’t 
seem to realize I am not an enormously 
rich man—and never will be, abnormal 
business conditions having ceased. -We are 
back where we started, so to speak, and I 
don’t look for a time of unheralded pros- 
perity for some days to come. I was figur- 
ing up while I was away, in detail; and here 
are the results.”” He handed her a memo- 
randum. ‘‘You see? I earn a splendid 
living and I have a neat nest egg not to be 
despised. But I have no Italian-villa 
income. Your father has, so you came 
back to your father to take his money, and 
I am merely a necessary accessory to the 
entire ensemble.’’ His voice was bitter. 

“Oh, no, Stevuns!”’ She was quite the 
romantic parasite as she came and knelt 
beside him in coaxing attitude. ‘‘Why, 
papa wants me to have everything I want. 
He would be terribly worried if he thought 
I had to do without a single shoe button!”’ 

“But must all the shoe buttons be of 
gold?” Steve interpolated. 

She paid no attention to him. “I’m 
papa’s only heir—the money is all mine 
anyway and it always has been. You 
know how simple papa’s tastes are.”’ 

“Like my own—like those of all busy 
people who are doing things. We haven’t 
time to pamper ourselves.” 


“Someone has to buy up the trash! 
And you ought to thank us rich darlings 
of the gods for existing at all—we make you 
look so respectable by contrast.”’ She 
waited for his answer. . 

He rose and went over to the carved 
mantel, standing so he could look down 
the long room crowded with luxuries. 

“But this place isn’t the home of an 
American man and his wife. It’s a show 
place—bought with your father’s money! 
And I’ve failed. I’m not supporting my 
wife. Good heavens, if I were I’d have to 
be cracking safes every week-end to do it. 
I can’t make any more money than I am 
making—and stay at large—and you 
cannot go on living off your father and 
being my wife. I won’t have it! I won’t 
be that kind of failure!” 

“What shall I do with the money, throw 
it to the birds?”’ Her head began to ache, 
as it always did when a serious conversa- 
tion was at hand. 

“Wait until it is yours and then spend 
it on something for the good—not the 
delight—of someone else, or of a great 
many other people. Be my wife—let me 
take care of you,” he begged earnestly. 

Beatrice hesitated. ‘‘I couldn’t,” was 
her final answer. “I couldn’t manage with 
the allowance you give me—don’t worry, 
dearest, there’s no reason at all that we 
shouldn’t have as good a time as there is. 
Papa wants us to.” 

“Don’t you see what I’m trying to get 
at?” he insisted. ‘‘Won’t you try to see? 
Just try—put yourself in my place, make 
yourself think with my viewpoint as a 
starting place. Suppose you had been a 
dreamer of a boy with a pirate’s daring and 
a poet’s unreal delusions, and you com- 
bined the two to produce a fortune, a for- 
tune everyone marveled at, the lucky turn 
of the wheel. Suppose you used that for- 
tune with the same daring and fancy, 
loving someone with all your heart, to make 
money in a regular business and under 
the guidance of a well-trained merchant 
like your father—and then you married 
the person you loved and saw her deliber- 
ately belittle your manhood by going to 
her father’s house to live, spending her 
father’s money and leaving you quite alone 
and without the joyous and needed re- 
sponsibility. of supporting your wife. Now 
what would you do?” 

“Vd start right in spending my own 
money for things I wanted,’’ she decided 
glibly. 

“But suppose you did not want things— 
cluttery, everlasting things, glaring, up- 
holstered, painted, carved, what not— 
lugged from the four corners of the earth, 
not harmonizing with your own aims or 
interests? Suppose you wanted to create 
an individual and representative home and 
take care of it and the guardian angel who 
presided therein—then what would you 
do?” 

““Oh—you mean you want another style 
of house? Then let’s buy a country tract— 
and I promise to let you build and furnish 
just as you wish. That’s a bully idea, dear, 
to have an abrupt contrast to this house— 
old English-manor type would be won- 
derful!”’ 

The dinner gong brought a merciful re- 
lease. Beatrice danced through the arch- 
way throwing him a kiss as the rest of her 
decision. 

It was at this identical moment that 
Steve concluded it was too late for his wife 
ever to develop anything more than a 
double chin or so. 


XVI 


URING Beatrice’s house party, at 
which twenty or so equally Gorgeous 
Girls and their husbands were quartered in 
the Villa Rosa, while a string orchestra 
danced them further along the road toward 
nervous prostration each night, a fire ig- 
nited in the offices of the O’Valley Leather 
Company. 

Steve’s office and Mary’s adjoining 
room were damaged by water rather than 
by the slight blaze itself and during an 
enforced recess from work both Mary and 
Steve found that a fire in an office building 
may cause a loss of time from routine yet 
be a great personal boon. 

The day following the accident, Steve 
having been summoned at midnight to 
view the flames, Mary came to the office 
to rescue the files and sweep aside the 
débris. 

“Nothing is really hurt, but they always 
mess things up,” Steve said, coming to the 
doorway to hold up a precious record book. 
“See this? I wonder why they always 
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leave such a lot of stuff to clear away. 
Now the whole extent of damage is the 
destroying of that rickety side stairway 
that is never used and could have been 
done away with long ago. Some boys play- 
ing craps and smoking left the makings of 
the fire, and before it touched these rooms 
there was water poured into the whole 
plant. As a consequence we have a three- 
day vacation, and instead of having the 
side stairs torn down I’m in line for a chunk 
of insurance.”’ 

“Even the tea isn’t spilled from my 
caddy,’’ Mary answered. ‘‘ Look.” 

““Wonder what they used this side stair- 
way for. It was rickety when I bought the 
place.”” He looked at the blackened re- 
mains of steps. 

“T don’t know,’’ Mary answered absent- 
mindedly. She could have added that 
whenever she looked at those stairs or their 
closed door she saw but one thing—Steve 
on his wedding day as he came stealing up 
to ask about the long-distance telephone 
call, aglow with happiness and dreams. 
For her own reasons, therefore, Mary did 
not regret the destruction of the side stairs. 

“They’ve shoved this cabinet over as if 
they had a special antagonism to it,”’ he 
was saying, righting a small piece of fur- 
niture containing mostly Mary’s papers. 
“There—not hurt, is it? Do the drawers 
open?” He began pulling them out, one 
after another. The last refused to open. 

“What’s in this one—it blocks the 
spring?” 

Mary tried her hand at it. ‘Something 
wedged right at the edge. I’m sure I don’t 
see what it can be. I never used that 
drawer for anything but 4 

At their combined jerk the drawer came 
flying into space, and with it the remains of 
a white cardboard box with the mono- 
grams of B. C. and S. O. entwined by means 
of a cupid and a tiny wreath of flowers. 
Dried cake crumbs lay in the bottom of 
the drawer. It was the Gorgeous Girl’s 
box of wedding cake which Mary Faithful 
had found on her desk. 

Neither spoke immediately. Finally 
Mary said: “‘I suppose that’s as bad an 
omen as to break a mirror under a ladder 
on Friday the thirteenth. Now shall I 
have the men sweep the office out? Theve 
is no reason we cannot get to work to- 
morrow.” 

“Wait a moment about sweeping out 
offices and going to work,”’ Steve insisted. 
“Tf you want to break the hoodoo you have 
just brought on yourself by smashing up 
wedding cake—let me talk and act as high 
priest.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘You promised, 
and you’ve been true-blue—don’t spoil it. 
Besides, it can do no good.” 

“T want to ask a question,” he insisted. 
“Y’m not going to break faith with you or 
take advantage of knowing what you told 
me. [I shall always try to appreciate the 
honor done me, no matter if Iam unworthy. 
I want to ask a question in as impersonal 
a way asif I wrote in toa woman’s column.” 
He tried to laugh.” 

“Ask away.” Mary sat down in the 
nearest chair, the broken cardboard box 
at her feet. 

“Why is it that a man can honestly be 
in love with the woman he marries and 
yet in an amazingly short time find him- 
self playing the cad in feeling disappointed, 
discontented, utterly lacking affection? 
It’s a ghastly happening. Why is it he 
saw no handwriting on the wall? I am not 
stupid, Mary, neither am I given to in- 
constancy—I’ve had to struggle too much 
not to have my mind made up once and for 
all time. Why didn’t I see through this 
veneer of a good time that these Gorgeous 
Girls manage to have painted over their 
real selves? Why did I never suspect? 
And what is a man to do when he dis- 
covers the disillusionment? You see it all, 
there’s no sense in not admitting it—why 
do I find myself ill at ease, now tense, now 
irritable over trifles, now sulky, despon- 
dent—as plainly sulky and despondent as 
a wild animal successfully caged and 
labeled, which must perforce stay put yet 
which will not afford its spectators the 
satisfaction of walking wistfully from cage 
corner to cage corner and yowling in un- 
answered anguish?’’ a 

“Ts it as bad as that?”’ she asked softly. 

He nodded as he continued: “I some- 
times feel the way the monkish fraternity 
did at Oxford when they claimed ‘they ban- 
ished God and admitted women.’ I want 
a man-made world, womanless, without a 
single trace of romance or a good time. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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I 
What do railroad managers consider 
the primary aim of a correct national 


railroad policy? 
To secure the best possible transporta- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 


What is the controlling consideration 

in shaping an effective railroad policy? 
To make sure of being able to obtain 
in the future the necessary money 
with which to develop existing railroads 
and build new ones. 

Why is this controlling? 
Because our country, as a whole, is still 
undeveloped and railroads have been 
and will continue to be the chief instru- 
ment of development of our natural 
resources, opening up territory that 
needs only railroads to become more 
productive, and making in every part of 
the country a market for the goods 
produced in any other part of the 
country. Furthermore, in highly de- 
veloped parts of the country growing 


of freight could be carried at such a 
low price as to make it possible for 
farmers and for producers, especially of 
manufactured products, to place their 
goods in any market upon a basis 
wherein the freight charges would be 
relatively negligible. 


Just what does that mean in _ its 
practical application? 


It means that the farmer can ship his 
cattle, corn and wheat long distances 
and help to keep down the price of food 
in the great cities; that the fruit growers 
can place their products in the markets 
thousands of miles distant at prices 
which will permit a greater use; it 
means that fuel, lumber and raw mate- 
rials for building and manufacturing can 
be moved long distances, and that man- 
ufactured articles can be widely dis- 
tributed, thus giving the consumer 
access to many markets and the benefit 
of competition. 
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railroad service demands more track 
facilities and better terminals. Such 
development means prosperity, which 
can be obtained in no other way. 


Why is that of importance to people 
not dependent upon railroad jobs? 


Because unless the country continues 
to grow and new markets are opened up 
businesses cannot expand and new and 
better jobs will not be available. On 
the other hand, as new producing 
areas are opened up, as more products 
are made available in every part of the 
country, the standard of living of each 
citizen, however humble he may be, will 
be raised and the cost of living made 
continually more reasonable. 
Inadequate railroad facilities curtail the 
production of the necessities of life and 
thus cause an increase in the cost of 
living. il 


What has been the guiding principle 
on which American railroads have 
been developed? 


To reduce unit costs. In other words, 
to build such powerful locomotives, 
such heavy tracks, such large freight 
cars, and such adequate terminals, and 
to encourage the carriage of freight in 
such great quantities, that each ton 


What is the average charge the rail- 
roads in the United States make to 
the public for carrying a ton of freight 
one mile? 


About one cent. Two tons are carried 
one mile for the price of a postage stamp. 
That is the average charge; heavy 
articles, like coal and ore, are carried at 
lower rates because they can be handled 
in great bulk. 


How does this cost compare with the 
freight rates in other parts of the 
world? 
The average freight rate on the Ameri- 
can railroads is lower than on the rail- 
roads of any other country in the world. 


How about passenger rates? 


The passenger rate in the United States 
is three cents per mile for travel on a 
first-class coach. The rate in England 
for first-class travel is six cents a mile. 
In both countries the charge for parlor 
or sleeping car accommodation is 
additional. Second-class rates in most 
of the European countries run about 
four cents a mile, and third-class rates 
about three cents a mile, but the second 
and third class accommodations, as they 
are in Europe, would be highly unsatis- 
factory to American travelers. 


RAILROAD QUESTIONS — 


Have rates steadily declined in the 
United States? 


Up to 1918 there had been a continuous 
reduction in the average freight rate 
charged on American railroads, for a 
period of thirty years. This was made 
possible by the continued attention to 
development of railroads, building new 
lines, opening new markets, and making 
possible a constantly growing amount of 
freight to be carried at a continually 
declining unit of cost. The recent 
increases made under governmental 
control have been due to conditions 
brought about by the war. 
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Were there not evils attendant upon 
this development of American rail- — 
roads? 


Without question; but the fact that 
these evils were incidental and not 
inherent is shown in the fact that 
American railroads have had the lowest 
capitalization per mile of any of the 
great countries in the world, have paid 
the highest wages of any railroad system 
in the world, have paid the highest 
taxes in proportion to investment of any 
railroad system in the world, yet have 
given their service to the public at a 
lower price than any other great railroad 
system in the world. 


Has the possibility of improper prac- 
tices under private management of 
railroads been eliminated ? 


The possibility of dishonesty in any line 
of business or government can never be 
altogether eliminated, but under public 
regulation, as favored by railroad man- 
agements today, there is the utmost 
possible protection to the public against 
dishonesty, burdensome rates or injuri- 
Ous practices. 
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What, as the railroads see it, has been 
the chief weakness in the system of 
regulation as practised up until now? 


That it has been punitive for past errors 
rather than constructive in encouraging 
development of new railroads against 
the increasing demands of commerce. 


This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway “executives 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain literature by 


writing to The Association of Railway Executives, Room 2101, 61 Broadway, New York 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 


Have not the railroads in recent years 
been developing fast enough to take 
care of the norma! demands of trade? 
They have not. Most of. the money 
spent on railroads in recent years has 
been in building up old lines with assured 
trafic rather than building into new 
territory and opening up the undevel- 
oped parts of the country. And even on 
the old lines the expenditures have not 
been adequate to keep pace with the 
growth of business. 
In what way is this shown? 
By one fact, for example, that it has for 
several years past been practically 
impossible for an American railroad to 
sell new stock in the purchase of which 
the investor took any chance whatever; 
practically for the past ten years 
investors in railroad securities have 
insisted upon obtaining bonds in- 
volving an actual.lien upon the prop- 
erty. That is, no one would invest 
money in railroads as a business for the 
sake of the possible profit. They could 
only lend money on a mortgage bond or 
a short-term note for the sake of the in- 
terest return. This has resulted in a 
steady depletion of railroad credit and a 
constantly increasing difficulty for the 
railroads to obtain new money for 
further development. 
What has been the result ? 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
the Railroads, in a public statement 
issued at Washington, recently said: 
“Even prior to the war, railroad facili- 
ties were not equal to the demands. 
During the war, the addition of new 
facilities was greatly restricted by scar- 
city of material and labor. Since the 
war, it has been impossible to enter upon 
or carry out any extensive program for 
enlargement of railroad capacity, be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to the status 
of the railroads.” 
Would not the railroads have fared 
better if their managers, instead of 
saying so much about declining rail- 
road credit, had assumed an opti- 
mistic attitude and given encourage- 
ment rather than discouragement to 
those who might invest in railroad 
securities ? 
The railroad managers have sought to 
present the situation as they see it ; they 
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could not have justified themselves in 
painting a glowing picture of promised 
profits if their expert knowledge and 
experience showed them clearly that the 
tendencies at work in the business were 
in the other direction. 

What has been the most serious of 

those tendencies? 
The constant increase in expenses, but 
with no power on the part of the rail- 
roads, without permission from regulat- 
ing bodies, to increase their charges for 
service. 

Vi 

Do not the managers of the railroads 

maintain that they should have un- 

limited earnings? 
Certainly not. They believe it to be in 
the public interest that rates should be 
reasonable and be regulated by public 
authority in the public interest. 

But how does the business situation 

of the railroad manager differ from 

that of the manufacturer or the 

merchant? 
The merchant may increase his prices 
when he sees his costs going up, and asa 
matter of fact all merchants and manu- 
facturers have increased their prices in 
recent years. The tendency of railroad 
regulation, however, has been to hold 
down railroad charges in spite of the 
steady increase in expenses, with the 
result that though there has been a very 
great increase in railroad business in 
recent years, the railroads themselves 
and investors in the railroads have found 
themselves confronted with restricted 
net earnings. 

How much more were the expenses 

of the railroads in 1919 than they 

were in 1917? 
Expenses increased from $2,850,000,000 
in 1917 to $4,695,000,000 in 1919. In 
other words, though the railroads 
rendered less service in 1919 than they 
did in 1917 the actual cost of rendering 
that service was approximately $1,800,- 
000,000 more. 

Do the railroads favor a reduction in 

the wages of railroad employees? 
No! The railroads are distinctly in 
favor of all employees receiving the 
highest wages it is practicable to pay, 
realizing—as the managers do—the 


important nature of the service, the 
risks that are run, and the extraordinary 
value of having competent men in the 
service enthusiastically interested in 
doing efficient work. 


VII 


What do the railroad managers 
Propose as a way of meeting the rail- 
road problem? 


The key to the problem, as they see it, 
is in the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives that Con- 
gress pass a law directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all rate- 
making authorities to provide a system 
of rates for the railroads of this country 
which will enable them to pay adequate 
wages, provide a fair return on the invest- 
ment and accumulate a surplus to pro- 
tect railroad service in lean yearsand thus 
attract the additional capital necessary 
to provide the facilities required by the 
public. 


Are the railroads in favor of public 
regulation of the issuance of railroad 
securities and for complete account- 
ing of the proceeds of all sales of 
securities? 


Yes; the railroads have embodied a 
recommendation to that effect in a 
communication to Congress. 


What is the general recommendation 
of the railroad companies to the 
people of the United St&tes? 


As railroad experience in this and other 
countries clearly points to the fact that 
private management secures the great- 
est economy of operation, the most com- 
petition in service and provision of ade- 
quate facilities for public requirements, 
it is our recommendation that— 

1. Expenses should not be placed ar- 
bitrarily upon railroad properties 
without making provision to meet 
them. 

There should be complete 

publicity about railroad manage- 

ment and thorough-going regulation 

in the interests of the people, and, 

3. A sufficient margin between 
expenses and earnings should be 
allowed to attract the capital 
necessary to provide the facilities 
which the public needs. 
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This advertisement is published by the 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

Not right, is it? Sometimes I think T’ll 
crack under the pretense, go raving mad 
and scream out the whole miserable sham 
under which I live—and every time I in- 
dulge myself in such a reverie I find myself 
writing Beatrice an extra check and going 
with her to this thing or that, steel hammer 
pulses beating at my forehead and alanguor 
about even the attempt at breathing.” 

Mary would have spoken but he rushed 
ahead. “‘I like this fire, this débris. Most 
people would curse at it—its real and 
rather common, sort of plain boiled-dinner 
variety. It gives me an excuse to take time 
off from the eternal frolic. I’m glad when 
there’s a strike or a row and I dig out of 
town to stay in a commercial hotel. I have 
to get away from the whole tinsel show. 
And yet it was what I wanted, was willing 
to play modern Faust to any Wall Street 
Mephistopheles 

“And youaresureit wasn'ta Mephistoph- 
eles?” 

“Of course not—for that much I can 
draw a deep breath and give thanks—it 
was my own luck.” 

“Other times, other titles,” she mur- 
mured. 

‘<Qne time you told me what you thought 
of the future of American women, the all- 
round good fellows of the world—do you 
remember? I wish you had not told me. 
It’s just another thing to irritate. lm 
driven mad by trifles—I’m starved for a 
big tragedy; that’s the way this craving for 
a fortune and a good time is playing 
boomerang. I’m so infernally weary of 
hearing about the cut-glass slipper heels 
of some chorus girl and so hungry to hear 
about a shipwreck, a new creed, a daring 
crime that i 

“You foolish, funny boy,” she said, 
taking pity on his involved analysis, ‘‘don’t 
you see what you have done? It’s quite 
the common fate of get-rich-quick dream- 
ers; you merely symbolized your goal by 
Beatrice Constantine. She stood for the 
combined relationships of wife, comrade, 
lady luxury—and you captured your goal, 
and the greater effort ceased. You have had 
time to examine your prize in microscopic 
fashion. It isn’t at all what you intended— 
but it is quite what you deserve. No one 
can make a lie serve for the truth—at all 
times and for an indefinite period. Some- 
thing is bound to come a cropper some- 
where—usually where you least expect it. 
And you lied to yourself in the beginning, 
a passive sort of falsehood, in merely re- 
fusing to see the truth and groping for the 
unreal. You had to justify your race for 
wealth, so you said, ‘Oho, I'll love a story- 
book princess and let that be my incentive. 
Storybook princesses are expensive lovelies 
and you have to have money bags to jingle 
before their fair selves!’ So you became 
more and more infatuated with the fairy- 
book princess who happened to be in your 
pathway—and it was Beatrice. She made 
you feel that anything your slightly mad 
and quite unrealizing young self might 
do was proper. Just as the boy with a new 
air rifle deliberately sets up a target to 
shoot away at because the savage in him 
must justify hitting something besides the 
ozone, so you have merely wooed and won 
your own falsehood and disillusionment.” 

“You say it rather neatly; but that 
isn’t all. The thing is I’m not game enough 
to go on and take the punishment. Are 
you surprised?” 

“No. But are you prepared to give up 
the thing which won her?” 

“My money? I’ve thought of it.” He 
folded his arms and began walking up and 
down the littered, water-soaked office. 
“Would you like me any better?” he asked 
tenderly. 

Mary’s eyes grew stormy. “If the men 
go to work at once we can have the rugs 
sent to the cleaner’s and put down old 
matting for a covering—and I can go ahead 
taking inventory,” was her answer. 

“T see,’’ Steve made himself respond. 
“Well—I didn’t trespass very much,”’ he 
whispered as he passed her to leave the 
building. 


Beatrice regarded the fire as an amusing 
happening and before Steve realized what 
was being done she had proposed that 
Gaylord refurnish the office in an arts-and- 
crafts fashion. It had long seemed to her 
a most inartistic and clumsy place and 
when Steve refused her offer and told her 
that a splint-bottomed chair and a kitchen 
chair were his office equipment some years 
ago she sent for Gaylord on her own initia- 
tive and told him to beard the lion in the 
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den to see if he could win Steve to the 
cause of painted wall panels typifying com- 
merce, industry and such, and crippled 
beer steins and so on as artistic waste- 
baskets. 

There had never been an active feud 
between Gaylord and Steve; it was always 
that hidden enmity of a weak culprit 
toward a strong man. Neither had Trudy 
been able to win Steve by her Titian curls, 
baby-blue eyes and obese compliments. In 
fact Gaylord had avoided Steve the last 
year. He was the one Beatrice called upon 
to play with her, he accompanied her shop- 
ping, even unto the milliner’s, and had 
been in New York one time when Beatrice 
had gone down to see about buying a mole- 
skin wrap. Not even Trudy knew he had 
actually adopted a monocle and squired 
Beatrice round in state. 

So he approached Steve with the attitude 
of “I hate you and am only waiting to 
prove it but meanwhile I’ll play off the 
friend lizard no matter how painful.” 

But after a few ‘“‘my dear fellows” and 
“old dears” and gibes about the disordered 
office with its prosaic chairs and Mary 
Faithful, quite flushed and plain looking 
as she dashed round giving orders, Gaylord 
found himself being neatly set outside on 
the curbstone and told to remain in that 
exact position. 

“T hate this decorating business,” Steve 
said in final condemnation. “I agree with 
my father-in-law that when a man ap- 
proaches me with a book of sample braids 
and cretonnes under his arm I feel it only 
righteous that he be shot at sunrise—and 
now you know how strong you stand with 
me. I don’t mind Beatrice having her 
whirl at the thing. A new color scheme as 
often as she has a manicure; that’s dif- 
ferent. But my office stays as I wish it and 
you can’t rush in any little globes of gold- 
fish and inkstands composed of reclining 
young females with their little hands form- 
ing the ink cup, while a single spray of 
cherry blossoms flourishes over the hook 
I hang my hat and coat upon. Oh, no, trot 
back to your boudoirs and purr your 
prettiest, but stop trying to tackle real 
men.” 

Gaylord’s one-cylinder brain had be- 
come more efficient by dint of daily sparring 
with his wife. So he retorted, “‘She is going 
to make you a present of it—your birthday 
gift, I understand. Does that alter the 
ease?”’ 

Steve looked at him with an even wilder 
frown. ‘Tell her to build a bomb-proof 
pergola for herself and mark it for me just 
the same. When we redecorate round here 
it takes Miss Faithful about a half hour to 
plan the show. Good-by, Gay, I’m awfully 
rushed. Thanks just as much.” 

Gaylord sauntered outside, smiling ap- 
farently as if he accepted the entire uni- 
verse. But his one-cylinder brain harbored 
an unpleasant secret which concerned 
Steve. Gaylord knew Steve had not reck- 
oned with his enemies and that he was in 
no condition to begin doing so now. Con- 
stantine was no longer at the helm, fear- 
less, respected and dominating. Steve was 
quite the reckless egotist, out of love with 
his wife, mentally jaded and weary of the 
game—and his enemies surmised all this 
in rough fashion and were making their 
plans accordingly. How wonderful it 
would be if certain catastrophes did hap- 
pen! How lucky Beatrice had her own 
income! She would never cease ordering 
bomb-proof pergolas or bird cages carved 
from rare woods. 

The next day—before Beatrice and Steve 
had a chance to argue the matter out to 
a fine point—Mark Constantine had a 
stroke. It was like the sudden crashing 
down of a great oak tree which within had 
been hollow and decayed for some time 
but to all exterior appearances quite the 
sturdy monarch. Without warning he be- 
came first a mighty thing lying day after 
day on a bed, fussed over and exclaimed 
over and prayed over by a multitude of 
people. Then he assumed the new and 
final proportions of a childish invalid—his 
fierce true grasp of things, his wide-sweeping 
and ambitious viewpoint narrowed hastily 
to the four walls of the sick room. Instead 
of the stock-market fluctuation bringing 
forth his “Gad, that’s good!” or oaths of 
disapproval, the taste of an especially good 
custard or the way the masseur neglected 
his left forearm were cause for joy or 
grief, 

Life had suddenly changed into the 
monotonous and wearing routine of a 
broken, lonesome old man who had plenty 
of time to think of the past with his wife 
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Hannah, recalling incidents he had not re- 
called until this dull long day arrived. And 
after reaching many conclusions about 
many things Constantine was forced to 
realize that no one particularly cared for 
or sought out his opinions. He was placed 
in the category of all fallen oaks—someone 
who would have one of the largest funerals 
ever held in the city. And friends mur- 
mured that for Bea’s sake they hoped it 
would not be long. 

But it was to be long—for with the 
tenacity of purpose he had always ex- 
hibited Constantine readjusted himself to 
the narrow realm of four walls. His former 
tyranny toward the business world was 
now exercised toward his daughter and 
son-in-law, his sister and his attendants. 
He resolved to live—or exist—just as long 
as life was possible, to vampire-borrow 
from those about him all the vitality that 
he could, to have every care and comfort 
and every new doctor ever heard of called 
in to attend him; he now said he wished 
to live as many years as God willed. There 
was a God, now that he was partially 
paralyzed, a very real God, to whom he 
prayed in orthodox fashion. He wanted to 
keep remembering the past with Hannah, 
to shed the tears for her death which he had 
never taken the time to shed, to decide 
what it was that had been so wrong in his 
life in order that his death and hereafter 
might be very properly right. 

Aunt Belle had taken this new affliction 
after the fashion of a Mrs. Gummidge. 
It affected her worse than anyone else, 
first because the ridicule and fault-finding 
to which her brother had always treated 
her were tripled in their amount and qual- 
ity, and yet as she was dependent upon 
this childishly weak brother she must en- 
dure the treatment. Secondly she was 
reminded that her age was somewhat near 
Mark Constantine’s age and perhaps a 
similar fate lay in store for her. Lastly it 
tied her down—propriety demanded that 
someone be in the sick room a share of the 
time and certainly Beatrice had no inten- 
tion of undertaking the responsibility. 

Steve had acted as Aunt Belle fancied 
he would act, genuinely concerned over the 
catastrophe and seeking refuge with this 
tired old child a greater share of the time. 
By degrees Aunt Belle left Steve to play 
the role of comforter and companion, since 
no nurse ever stayed at the Constantine 
bedside for longer than a fortnight. So 
she was allowed to gambol about in her 
pinafore frocks and high-heeled shoes, won- 
dering if her brother had made a fair will, 
taking into account the fact that a woman 
is only as old as she looks—and with a 
tidy fortune who knows what might happen 
after the proper mourning period? 

Beatrice had been prostrated at the 
news. For two days she stayed in bed and 
sobbed hysterically. Then she was pre- 
vailed upon to see her father and to take 
the sensible attitude of preparing for a 
long siege, as Steve suggested. 

“How cold-hearted it sounds—a long 
siege!’’ she reproached. 

“But it is true. He will not die—he will 
live until that splendid vitality of his has 
been snuffed out by a careless law of 
rhythm, so you may as well buck up and 
run in to see him every day and then go 
about as usual.” 

“A sick room drives me wild. I wish I 
had taken a course in practical nursing 
instead of the domestic-science things.” 

Steve did not answer. 

“T can’t bear to think of it. It’s like 
having life-in-death in the very house. 
Oh, Steve, can’t you talk him into going 
to a sanitarium? They’d have so many 
interesting kinds of baths to try!” 

“‘He won’t mind your parties, if that is 
what is bothering you. The only thing he 
asks is to be left in peace in his room with 
plenty of detective stories and plenty of 
medical attention, and he won’t know if 
you dance the roof off. But if you really 
want to hasten the end send Gay up there 
with plans for remodeling his room—it will 
either kill or cure,’”’ he laughed. 

“T must do something to help me forget 
and make it easier for him,’’ she said 
soberly. “I’m going to try a faith healer— 
not because I believe in them but because 
J don’t want to leave any stone unturned. 
I think a new interest would help papa. 
Would you try adopting a child or my 
taking up classical dancing in deadly 
earnest?’’ She was quite sincere and emo- 
tionally wrought up as she came up to him 
and laid her head on his shoulder, 

“Oh, I’d take up classical dancing,” he 
advised. 
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She gave a sigh of relief. ‘Yes, it’s wha. 
I really think would be the best. I wi! 
dance on the lawn so papa can watch me, 

He gave vent to his father-in-law’ 
favorite expletive, “Gad!” under hj 
breath. 

He did not add what was an unpleasar| 
probability, that having to assume fy 
responsibility of affairs there were likel| 
to be astonishing complications. Crashec’ 
down oak trees are quite helpless concer 
ing their enemies, reckoned upon or othe 
wise, and Steve, who had never taken cour 
of his foes, would be called upon to me 
them all single-handed. | 


XVII 


N A JEWELRY store Trudy Vond 

plosshe, wrapped in wine-colored velour 
was coquetting with diamond rings und 
glass and trying to affect an_air of indi 
ference concerning them. With all h 
husband’s rise in the world he did not g 
fit to bestow upon his wife any substanti 
token of his regard. The vague and tra 
sitory idea he once entertained of playi 
off fairy godfather to her and placing a fc 
tune at her feet had become past histor 
Now that Gay did run a motor and we 
monogrammed silk shirts he saw to it th 
Trudy had as little as the law allowed. § 
still continued remaking her dresses aj 
haunting remnant counters, sewing | 
Gay’s work, playing off the same ov 
strained, underfed Trudy as in the fi 
days at the Graystone apartment. But 
it was for a good time she never thought 
faltering. 

She had decided, however, that it » 
time now to adopt other and more force 
methods of obtaining the things she eray 
and felt she had earned, Foremost, as w, 
many women, was a diamond ring. Af 
obtaining this she would turn in her wi 
ding ring for old gold, the price to apply ! 
a platinum circlet studded with brillian 
For months Trudy’s eyes had glitte) 
greedily as she observed Gay’s client) 
with their jeweled bags, rings, brooch 
watches and what not—yet she posses: 
not a single gem. 

She had often enough asked Gay foro, 
to which he would sneer, “‘What do 3! 
want with a diamond? You know J) 
always on the ragged-edge of failing!” 

“Because you gamble and drink and » 
a born fool,” she protested. ‘‘You co! 
make real money if you would listen to » 
and keep quiet.” 

“T can’t see what that has to do wW) 
your wanting a diamond ring! If ler 
make real money you can have one but [ 
when auto tires are as highas they are— | 

“And when husbands grow tipsy 1 
drive into ditches and have to be brout 
home by horses and wagons. Oh, no. «| 
you'll go shopping with Beatrice and |< 
out her jewelry and tell her jewels he 
souls and a lot-more bunk, and then gi? 
commission as soon as her back is turr | 
Why don’t you get me a diamond instt |, 
and omit the bunk? I’ll take one wil? 
flaw—I’m used to seconds. You must 
lieve me when I say that, because I mar 
you.” 

Gay no longer feared Trudy; in fac 
felt he had little use for her. She was! 
obstacle to his making an excellent 1° 
riage. Through Trudy and all the res ) 
the complicated ladder climbing he ! 
now recognized, and real men were § 
tremely busy these days getting the | 
ends of war-débris business in shape. ! 
was quite a different situation—he ¢\ 
have had his choice of several wids 
Take it all in all he preferred a mat) 
his days at playing with débutantes 1’ 
in the discard. The business of buying ' 
selling antiques and interior decorating \ 
so inflated his one-cylinder brain tha? 
really fancied he needed a mature (! 
panionship and understanding. |, 

“T’]] buy you a diamond ring, old de, 
he said lightly, “when you have me » 
corner, hands up—so set your wits to iF 
and see what you can do about itaaee | 

It was over their hurried breakfast 4 
the discussion took place, with Trudy, C 
a fright in a tousled boudoir cap } 
negligee, scuttling about the dining 1! 
with the breakfast tray and plannin 
send out bills, reorder some draperies | 
call up her friends until one of them shi 
offer to take her to a fashionable mot” 
musical in the near future. After w° 
she would go downtown and make 
at her star act—window wishing. 

“You make me so tired I wonder W 
don’t clear out,” she retorted. “Vout 
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I’m afraid to buy a diamond ring and 
charge it to you? Watch me!” 

“Just try it and see what will happen.” 

“TJ will, kind sir.” Dropping him a 
_curtsy, Trudy repaired to do the dishes and 
swiggle an oil mop about the floor briefly. 
Then she burnt some scented powder and 
pulled down the window shades. This con- 
stituted getting the establishment in order, 
the slavey having gone tootling off on a 
party some days before. 

Trudy did not refer to the breakfast- 
table discussion before she left the apart- 
ment. She was dangerously sweet, and 
even went into Gay’s room, where he was 
donning his gray-velvet studio blouse for 
the morning’s labors. She told him she was 
quite sure of securing a fairly good-sized 
order for some window shades. Gay did 
not think it necessary to answer. He did 
not glance at her; instead he yawned and 
sprinkled toilet water profusely on his pink- 
lawn handkerchief. 

After a moment’s hesitation she went 
her own way. When she had lingered 
about the jewelry counter like a willful yet 
not quite wicked child, peering down at the 
wonderful enchanting things which mocked 
her empty purse, recalling Gay’s first flush 
of romance and devotion; her own clever 
untiring methods of pushing him into the 
front ranks; Mary and Mary’s little secret, 
so unsafe in Trudy’s keeping; Beatrice, 
who did not know quite how many rings 
she possessed—the whole maddening and 
really uninteresting tangle—she wondered 
if she could force Gay to buy her a ring. 
Should she boldly order such and such a 
stone and pick out a setting and present 
him with the bill? Why she hesitated she 
did not know; she was like all her willful 
sisters who gaze and sigh, pity themselves 
and then steal away to Oriental shops to 
appease the hunger by a near-silver ring 
with a bulging near-precious stone set in 
Hoboken style. 

This Trudy did not do. For some rea- 
son or other she let her errands go by and 
took a car to Mary’s office, stopping at the 
corner to buy her a flower. Instinctively 
one connected Mary and flowers, as one 
associated Beatrice and jewelry. 

She found Mary had gone into the old 
office building to see about something, and 
that Steve, who was always as restless as a 
polar bear when forced into a téte-a-téte 
with Trudy, was alone in his office. He 
was obliged to ask her to sit down and wait 
for Mary. Trudy peered curiously about 
the rooms. She had never lost that rare 
sense of triumph—returning as a fine lady 
to the very place where she had once 
worked for fifteen per. Smiling graciously 
at former associates she imagined that she 
created as much excitement as Beatrice’s 
visits themselves. 

“It seems so good to come back here,” 
she began without mercy. 

Steve had to lay aside his work and 
wonder why Miss Lunk ever let this crea- 
ture into his private domain. He would 
see it did not happen twice. 

““Ah—I suppose,”’ he knew he answered. 
_ “You are such a busy man; you don’t 
snow how I admire you.” Trudy tried 
tresh tactics. 

“Um—have you seen the morning pa- 
oers?”? 

“Thank you but Gay read them to me 
it breakfast. You never come to 
dur little home, do you? Too busy, I pre- 
sume. Or are you one of those who can 
orgive everyone but the interior dec- 
wrator?” This with an arch expression 
ind a slight twinkle of the blue eyes—it 
sould not quite be called a wink. 

“Ym afraid so, Mrs. Vondeplosshe. I 
eave such things to Beatrice.” 

“Oh, I understand.” * Trudy took her 
cue quickly, “It is out of your province— 
You can’t do big, gigantic things if you 
dother with doll-house notions. Now I 
eally prefer—oh, far prefer men like your- 
self, who ——” 

Steve started the electric fan whirring, 

“Don’t you ever long for camping trips 
or long horseback rides—something away 

tom the everlasting fuss and feathers? T 
on Would you believe it?” she fibbed 
siDly, 
| Had Steve been seventy-five he might 
jave believed her. But he merely nodded 
ind said if there was a draft from the fan 
she could sit outside. 
, biqued, Trudy turned to Mary ‘Faithful. 
“Mary is a wonderful girl, isn’t she? Of 
“ourse you have a Gorgeous Girl too—but 
she is for playtime. I should think it would 
nean a great deal to have Mary for your 
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chief confidant—she is so good, and yet 
human and ——” : 

Steve stood up abruptly and wondered 
why no kind friend saw fit to enter at this 
moment. He would have really welcomed 
Trudy’s husband. He looked at Trudy 
briefly—it did not take Steve long these 
days to look at Gorgeous Girls and Gor- 
geous Girl seconds and realize the whole 
story of their purpose and struggle—things, 
to have more gayly colored or delicate 
colored, gold, silver, velvet, carved, per- 
fumed or whatever the mode dictated 
things, flaunting these priceless sticks and 
stones in each other’s faces with pretended 
friendship. 

He did not answer this last lead at con- 
versation, but not discouraged Trudy went 
on down the list of her resources. 

““How is dear old Mr. Constantine?’ 

“The same.” Steve thanked fortune his 
father-in-law was paralyzed and could fur- 
nish a neutral topic of debate. 

“Poor dear. So hard for Bea too. She 
says she will not do much this season. She 
feels if—if it should not be much longer, 
you understand’”’—a lowered tone of voice 
and a sigh—‘‘that she wants to have noth- 
ing on her conscience. Still, a sick room is 
wearing, but of course love makes any task 
easy.”’ 

Steve suppressed a smile. It was sur- 
prising how well this funny little person 
managed to ape the jargon and chatter of 
Bea’s set, as well as their mode of appear- 
ance. She did it mighty well, everything 
considered, and when she proceeded to 
offer to go and sit with the old dear or bring 
her game board and play with him Steve 
released a broad grin as he pictured Con- 
stantine in his helpless captive state wel- 
coming Trudy as an entertainer about as 
much as he would have begged for a téte-a- 
téte with a lady major bent on conquest. 

“She would even marry him if she could 
dispose of Gay,” he thought, and rightly, 
as he watched her. 

As she was telling him of the headdress 
party she intended to give for Gay’s birth- 
day and how he must come because she 
wanted him to wear a pirate turban, in 
came Mary, much flurried over a mistake 
made in a shipment, and her nose guilty 


-of a slight but unmistakable shine. 


“Oh, Trudy! Run home—your house 
is on fire! Your cretonnes will burn!” 
she said half in earnest. ‘‘My dear child, 
I’m mighty busy. It is so stupid of 
Parker!’’ She turned to Steve. ‘“‘He made 
the original error and I have to keep cross- 


- examining everyone else to prove to him 


that I know he is at fault and that he must 
*fess up. But he won’t—people never want 
to say, ‘Yes, it is my fault and I’m sorry,’ 
do they?” 

“Sort of habit since the Garden of Eden, 
I guess—you can’t expect it to change 
now.” Steve had lost his listless air. All 
unconsciously he had the same animated, 
interested attitude that he had during the 
days of being engaged to the Gorgeous 
Girl. Trudy saw at a glance that Mary had 
not only realized her starved hopes but that 
she was quite ignorant of the fact that she 
had done so. To Trudy’s mind it was a 
most stupid situation; also an inexcusable 
one. Here was Mary, the good-looking 
thing who deserved a love such as Steve 
O’Valley’s yet never dared to hope he 
would ever think of her twice except if she 
asked for a raise in salary, This Trudy 
knew, also. And since it is inevitable that 
a cave man cannot exist on truffles, chiffon 
frocks that must not be rumpled and an 
interior decorator with a ukulele at his 
beck and call, Steve had been forced into 
realizing Mary’s worth and loving her for 
it, giving to her the mature and steady love 
of a strong man who, like Parker, had made 
a mistake and not yet ’fessed up. Why 
Mary did not realize that happiness was 
within her reach and why Steve did not 
realize that Mary adored him and why 
they were not in the throes of talking over 
her lawyer and my lawyer and alimony but 
we love each other and let the whole world 
go hang—was not within Trudy’s juris- 
diction to determine. She only knew what 
she would have done and be doing were she 
Mary—and Steve O’Valley loved her. 

She felt the situation was as unforgiv- 
able and stupid as to have Gay offer her a 
two-carat diamond ring and to have her 
say, ‘No, Bubseley; sell it and let us use 
the money to start a fund for heating the 
huts of aged and infirm Eskimos. The 
Salvation Army has never dropped up that 
way.” 

The great miracle had happened. And 
envying Mary a trifle and pitying Steve 
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for not having won his cause Trudy justi- 
fied a hidden resolve of long ago: To use 
Mary’s secret in case Beatrice became over- 
bearing or impossible. 

It was mighty fine plunder, upon which 
she flattered herself she had a single- 
handed option. 

So she released Steve from the agony 
of conversation, and watching the tender 
happy look as he talked to Mary over some 
detail she went inside to Mary’s office to 
powder her own little nose and realize she 
was no nearer to obtaining a diamond ring 
than when she first began to crave for one. 

“T’m going to bundle you off,” Mary 
informed her. “TI really must—or was it 
anything special?” 

It was all Trudy could do not to offer 
to play the confidential bosom friend and 
urge Mary to show Beatrice where she 
stood. But somehow the brisk business 
atmosphere, which was very real and 
brusque, prevented her from saying any- 
thing except that she had wanted to talk 
to her. She was lonesome—she was going 
to come some evening and have a good old- 
time visit. 

“Of course—just let me know when.” 

“Oh” —archly—“are you busy on cer- 
tain evenings?” 

“Sometimes. French lessons; theater; 
general odd jobs.” 

“No particular caller?” 

“No,” Mary laughed. 

“T thought perhaps—you know, one 
time I came in and ay 

“You came one time and found Mr. 
O’Valley,”” Mary hastened to add. “Yes, 
I remember, but that was an unusual oc- 
currence. He came in on business and 
when he discovered I did not object to a 
pipe—he stayed.” 

Trudy was disappointed. “Did Beatrice 
ever know?” 

“Don’t know myself.”” Mary was de- 
termined to win out. ‘I can’t see why she 
should—it would not interest her. She 
never listens to things that do not interest 
her. You won’t know Luke. He 
grows like a weed.” 

Trudy found herself dismissed. She did 
not know just how it had come about but 
Mary was smiling her into the elevator and 
Trudy was sinking to the ground floor feel- 
ing that though it was none of her business 
unless she got a diamond ring she was just 
going to make other people unhappy too. 

Why this conclusion was reached was 
not at all clear to Trudy any more than to 
the rest of the world. But after all it is only 
fair to leave something for the psycholo- 
gists to debate about. At all events it was 
the definite conclusion at which she arrived. 

She could not resist paying a fleeting re- 
turn visit to the largest of the jewelry 
stores. After which she told herself that 
it was little short of going without shoes 
or stockings through the streets to have 
been married the length of time she had 
been married and to possess not a single 
diamond. 

Returning home for a canned luncheon 
she discovered Gaylord humming a love 
song and strumming on his ukulele. 

“T say, old dear,” he began, ‘“‘I have 
had the greatest luck! I call it nothing 
short of a fairy tale.”” He pointed at his 
neckscarf. Coming near Trudy bent over 
and gave way to a shrill scream. A hand- 
some diamond pin reposed in the old-rose 
silk. 

““Where—where did you get it?” she 
managed to articulate. 

‘Beatrice really—the result of the raffle 
for the children’s charity. You remember 
we took tickets? She donated this scarfpin, 
and this morning Jill Briggs came in and 
presented the trophy. My number was 
the winning one: 56.”’ 

‘She made you win it. You know she 
did, you toadying little abomination! You 
fairly lick her boots—and she has to tip 
you occasionally. And you sit there wear- 
ing that pin and never offering to have it 
set in a pin forme. You dare to keep it— 
you dare?” She lost her self-control. 

Gay sprang up in alarm, the ukulele 
being the only weapon handy, holding :her 
off at arm’s length. ‘“‘How low!” he chat- 
tered. ‘‘How d-disgustingly low ¢ 

“Ts it? Dll show you—I’ll show you 
whether or not you can wear diamond 
stickpins while I have to endure a wedding 
ring like a washwoman’s!”’ 

Before Gay knew what was happening 
Trudy had left the house. A half: hour 
later a suave clerk’s voice from the jewelry 
store was asking him to step down at once, 
his wife had requested it, she had decided 
on a ring for herself but wished his seal of 
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approval—so did the store—and a small 
deposit—would he be able to be with them 
shortly? 

He would, struggling with a man-size 
rage. After all the little five-eighths-carat 
stone he had so proudly adorned his bosom 
with would be dearly paid for in the end. 
That was what came of marrying beneath 
him, he reproached himself as he locked up 
the apartment and went down to the store. 
To make ascene in a fifty-cent café was not 
worth the effort, Trudy had once pro- 
claimed, but to run the gantlet of real 
roughhouse emotion in a jewelry store fre- 
quented by his clientéle would be social 
suicide. The only thing was to make 
Beatrice pay a larger commission on the 
things for her new tea house so that he 
could pay for this red-haired vixen’s ring. 
But this would not in the least dim the red- 
haired vixen’s triumph, which was the issue 
at stake. From that moment he began 
really to hate Trudy. 

To her amazement he greeted her in 
honeyed tones, approved the ring and sug- 
gested that the wedding ring be turned in 
for old gold and replaced by a modern 
creation and so on, produced a deposit and 
walked out with Trudy, who wore the new 
symbol of triumph on her finger, proposing 
that they lunch downtown. He was de- 
termined to carry it through without a 
moment’s faltering. 

Even Trudy was nonplused. Once the 
treasure was secure in her possession she 
told herself it had been so easy that she 
was a fool not to have tried it before—she 
even complimented Gay on his scarfpin. 
But she began hating him also. No one 
would have suspected it, to watch these 
diamond-adorned young people guzzling 
crab-meat cocktails and planning fiercer 
raids on Beatrice O’Valley’s pocketbook. 

Moreover, Trudy didnot change in her 
decision to make someone unhappy. She 
found that possessing a diamond ring did 
not remove her discontent—and a shamed 
feeling stole over her, causing her to wonder 
how loudly she had screamed at Gay and 
how she must have looked when she started 
to strike him in her blind rage, how hor- 
rible it was to go off on tangents just be- 
cause you wanted rings on your fingers 
and bells on your toes when all the time 
the world did contain such persons as Mary 
Faithful, who did not choose to claim a 
paradise which longed to be claimed. 

Trudy was unable to keep her fingers out 
of the pie. She found herself naturally 
gravitating over to see Beatrice. Osten- 
sibly she wanted to display her new ring 
and talk about Gay’s luck and the daring 
gypsy embroideries he had just received 
from New York but really to tell her Steve 
O’Valley, supposedly enslaved cave man, 
loved another and a plainer woman than 
her own gorgeous self. 

She found Beatrice in a negligée of 
delicately embroidered chiffon with lux- 
urious black-satin flowers as a corsage. She 
had seldom seen her look so lovely; even 
the too abundant curves of flesh were con- 
cealed behind the lace draperies. She 
seemed this day of days to fit into the 
background of the villa, as if some old 
master had let his most adored brain child 
come tripping from a tarnished frame—a 
little lady in old lace, as it were. 

Beatrice had taken up a new activity 
since her father’s stroke, At first the 
stroke had frightened, then bored, then 
amused her, She really liked having what 
she termed a “‘comfortable calamity” in 
the family. It was something so new to 
plan for and talk about, such a valid excuse 
if she did not wish to accept invitations, 
and an excellent reason for runaway trips 
to Atlantic City or New York ‘“‘to get 
away from it all for a little—poor, dear 
papa.” 

So she sat with her father rather more 
than one would have expected, made him 
listen to opera records which drove him to 
distraction, talked to him of nothing and 
tried to be a little sister to the afflicted 
in a pink satin and cream lace setting. 

She had lost her interest in Trudy— 
Trudy no longer amused or frightened her. 
And Gay had become so useful and atten- 
tive that had the truth about the raffle 
been known it would be the astonishing in- 
formation that as Beatrice donated the tie 
pin she decided she should pick the future 
owner—and Gay was the logical candidate, 
to her way of thinking. 

Also she was quite contented with Steve. 
He let her alone and he adored her—she 
never doubted that. He wanted her, to 
have everything she wished—and that was 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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THE MARK OF 


INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


Eight factories, covering hundreds of acres and employ- 
ing thousands of expert workmen, all dedicated to an 
ideal—the closest approach to perfection in the manu 
facture of Fairbanks-Morse products. Thousands of 
dollars spent each year in inspections of raw material 
and finished product—in precision methods applied to 
quantity output. A world-wide distributing organization 
highly efficient in serving the needs of modern indus- 
trial requirements. These factors contribute to make 


THIS FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
QUALITY SEAL 


the outward and visible sign of the ideals for which 
this great organization stands. This pledge reflects 
an institutional promise supported by the combined 
efforts of thousands of Fairbanks-Morse employes to give 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
the biggest, finest way to show one’s love 
for another. It was the only way that 
she had ever known existed. Of course all 
brides have silly notions of perpetual adora- 
tion, that sort of thing, and Steve was a 
cave man first and last, bless his old heart, 
but they had passed any midchannel which 
might exist and were happy for all time to 
come. They seldom quarreled and she no 
longer tried to make Steve over to her 
liking in small ways, and he seldom offered 
her suggestions. Moreover, he was so good 
to her father—and of course everything 
was as it should be. It was simply the 
rather drab fashion in which most lives are 
lived, and Beatrice was quite contented. 
She had never gotten another toy dog, not 
even as a contrast to Tawny Adonis. 
Really, Gay answered a multitude of needs ! 

But Trudy was a real person—and a 
constant reminder of what Beatrice herself 
might have been, and therefore Beatrice 
never ceased to envy her or to picture how 
much better she could do were she in 
Trudy’s place. She preferred not having 
her about. Besides, Trudy was impossible 
in Italian villas—she belonged in a near- 
mahogany atmosphere with cerise-silk 
drapes and gaudy vases. Age-old ele- 
gancies did not harmonize with her. 

So she was not overly cordial in greeting 
Trudy. But Trudy, with an eye to mis- 
chief, managed to draw her little-lady-in- 
old-lace hostess into a heart-to-heart talk. 
And before the afternoon ended Beatrice 
had experienced the first real shock of her 
life. Her husband smoked a pipe in Mary 
Faithful’s living room and never told her; 
and Mary Faithful admitted she loved 
someone very much and was with him each 
day in business and so on; and Trudy had 
seen the smile pass between them which 
signifies the perfect understanding! And 
oh, she did not know a tenth of it, deary; 
not a tenth of it! It was one of those 
subtle, hidden things, nothing tangible or 
dreadful—like a purgatorial state of mind 
which may result in brimstone or lovely 
angels with harps. Neither could she do 
anything about it since they were both per- 
fect dears and always would be. Not for 
worlds, in Trudy’s estimation, would they 
ever take it upon themselves to prove the 
brittleness of vows. 

After which Beatrice thanked Trudy, 
wishing her a speedy death by way of 
gratitude, going to her room to decide 
what her attitude should be. 

To accuse Steve was crude; besides she 
must be positive it was true. To get up an 
affair herself would be no heart balm since 
she had never ceased having aflairs—well- 
bred episodes, rather, perfectly harmless 
when all is said and done, quite like Steve’s, 
for that matter! She could not find a new 
interest in life until she had reduced at 
least twenty pounds since her dieting and 
exercises required all surplus will power and 
thought. She would go away only her 
plans were made for months ahead. She 
could not tell her father—the shock might 
kill him. There was really nothing 
left to do but suffer—be wretched and 
wonder if it was true. A horrid state of 
uncertainty—to ask herself how it could 
ever have happened and what would be 
the end, and terrible things—just terrible 
things! No matter how large a check she 
might write to buy herself a new toy it 
would have no bearing whatsoever upon 
the matter. She wished to heaven Trudy 
had confined her gossip to the funny little 
manicure with champagne eyes who flirted 
with someone else’s husband! This was 
her reward for having taken up with a 
shopgirl person! 

The final conclusion she reached was 
that she did not believe a word Trudy had 
told her. 

XVIII 

EATRICE took occasion to go to see 

Mary within the next few days. Ina 
particularly fetching costume of green satin 
with fly-away sleeves steadied by silver 
tassels and a black hat aglow with irides- 
cent plumes she surprised Mary at an hour 
when Steve would be absent. On this occa- 
sion Beatrice dressed to dazzle and intimi- 
date one of her own sex. But the result was 
unsatisfactory. She found Mary quite 
passable in cloud-blue organdie, a contented 
look in her gray eyes. 

Her own satin costume and plumed bon- 
net seemed a trifle theatrical. She wished 
she had worn her trimmest tailored effect 
to impress upon this tall young woman 
that no one else could wear tailor things so 
well as Mrs. Beatrice O’Valley if she chose 
to do so. 
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“What can I do for Mrs. O’Valley?” 
Mary said, almost patronizingly, Beatrice 
fancied. 

“T came in to say hello, I’ve neglected 
you lately. But you have been so horrid 
about not coming to see my gardens that 
you deserve to be neglected.” Her dove- 
colored eyes watched Mary closely. ‘“‘Be- 
sides, I want to get something for Mr. 
O’Valley’s desk—as a surprise. You must 
help me because, as I have realized, you 
know so much more about him than I 
do. . . . There, am I not generous?” 
“Very.” Mary surmised that something 
of greater importance lay behind the call 
than showing off the satin costume or se- 
lecting a surprise for Steve. 

“What do you suggest? I’m such a 
frivolous person my husband never tells 
me his affairs or wishes. The rugs might 
be in rags and he would never ask me to re- 
plenish. I understand now so much more 
clearly than ever before why business men 
and women are prone to fall in love with 
each other; they see each other so con- 
stantly under tests of each one’s abilities. 
They have to ask each other favors and 
grant them. Sometimes it is a loan of a 
pencil sharpener, more often it must be the 
aid of the other fellow’s brain to help solve 
a problem. And they are so shut away 
from my world. I’m just the pretty mis- 
chief maker who squanders the dollars, 
and by and by when self-pity sets in they 
find there is a mutual bond of admiration 
and sympathy. Quite a step toward love, 
isn’t it? As I came in here to-day I could 
not help thinking of how beautifully you 
keep business house for my husband. Why, 
Mary Faithful, aren’t you afraid I am 
going to be jealous?” She was laughing, 
but the intention was to have the laugh blow 
away and the sting of the truth remain. 

Mary knew this—and Beatrice knew that 
she did. So trying to make herself as for- 
midable as a bunch of nettles Mary took 
heed to answer: 

“T’m afraid you have been reading 
novels—the ones where the business woman 
grows paler and more interesting looking 
each day and somehow happens to be 
wearing a tempting little chiffon frock 
when the firm fails and the young and 
handsome junior partner takes refuge in 
her office and proceeds to brandish a gun 
and say farewell to the world. You see, 
you don’t come down to play with us 
enough to know what prosaic rows there 
are over pencil sharpeners or who has 
spirited away the drinking cup or why the 
window must be six inches from the top be- 
cause So-and-So has muscular rheumatism. 
I don’t think you are fair, Mrs. O’Valley, 
and I’m going torisk being quite unpopular 
by telling you that you have no right to say 
such things even in jest.” 

Mary’s eyes were very honest and her 
face seemed even firmer of chin as she 
leaned her elbows on her desk, looking up 
at this pretty figurine in satin and plumes. 

“Do you fancy it is any fun to go to work 
at thirteen or fourteen? To rush through 
breakfast to stand in a crowded car, to 
have to make your heart very small as the 
Chinese say, in order to appreciate the 
pennies and keep them until they become 
dollars—when all of you longs to play Lady 
Bountiful? To rub elbows with untruthful 
mischief-makers, coarse-mouthed foremen, 
impossible young fools who wish to flirt 
with you and whom you do not dare to re- 
buke too sharply, to take your hurried 
noon hour with little food and less fresh air 
and come back to the daily grind, to walk 
home or hang onto the tag end of a street- 
car strap and finally get to your room or 
your home so tired in body and mind that 
you wish you had no soul protesting faintly 
against girls and women having to be in 
business? 

“No, I don’t think you do realize. Or 
to run errands icy-cold days, down slushy 
streets or slippery hills? To carry great 
bundles of such daintiness as you are wear- 
ing and leave them at the doors of big 
houses such as your own, numbed, hungry, 
envious—and not understanding the where- 
fore of it? To catch glimpses of warm halls, 
the sound of a piano playing in a flower- 
scented salon, to see girls your own age in 
dainty silk dresses sitting in the window 
and looking at you curiously as you go 
down the steps? Oh, I could tell you a 
great deal more, Mrs. O’ Valley.” 

“Well?” 

“Eventually some of us survive and 
some donot—whichis another story! Those 
of us who do, who endure such days that 
we may go to night school, and who wear 
mended gloves and queer hats, forgoing 
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the cheap joys of our associates—we do 
forge ahead and grow grimmer of heart 
and grayer of soul. We realize we are earn- 
ing everything we are getting—perhaps 
more—only we cannot get the recognition 
we deserve. We are quite different from 
what you stay-at-home women fancy. 
Tempting chiffon frocks and love affairs de 
luxe with handsome junior partners are 
furthest from our thoughts. We plan for 
lonely old age—a home and an annuity, a 
trip to Europe or some other Carcassonne 
of our thwarted selves. We revel in things 
as you women do—but we revel in them be- 
cause people are shut away from us. You 
women shut away people that you may 
revel in things. 

‘ AJ] this time the handsome junior part- 
ners and so on for whom we keep business 
house and through propinquity are sup- 
posed to love—they have fallen in love 
with sheltered girls such as your own self, 
and everything is quite as it ought to be. 
Now do you really think the capable busi- 
ness women of to-day are letting their abili- 
ties be spent in useless rebellion against 
their fate and loving the members of the 
firm in Victorian fashion or doing their 
work intelligently and earning their wage? 
I hardly think there is room for an argu- 
ment. You must understand that the years 
of errand girl, night school, underpaid 
clerk—have taken out of us a certain capac- 
ity for enjoyment which you women have 
had emphasized. But thank God it has 
also taken from us a capacity for hysterical 
suffering, for going on the rocks when we 
see some joy we crave yet know can never 
be ours!” 

“Oh!” Beatricemurmured, wishing Steve 
would come in or else Mary be called to the 
telephone. ‘‘Oh ——” 

“But I do think there is a certain justice 
developed among modern business women 
which home women do not comprehend as 
arule. Oh, not that I underestimate the 
home women or the sheltered women. 
There is a distinction between the two— 
but I say that the business woman who 
earns a man’s wage and does his work has 
a certain squareness, for want of a better 
term, which makes her say, ‘If I earn some- 
thing it is mine and I shall not hesitate thus 
to label it. Look out—anyone who tries to 
take it from me!’ Do you see?” 

Mary paused, annoyed at what she had 
been prevailed upon to say, and wondering 
if by good fortune her opinions had been 
delivered to empty ears. 

““So you think you would fight for some- 
thing to which you felt entitled?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps.”’ The gray eyes had a war- 
rior’s strength in them. “Fight, win it, 
and then spend no time in sentimental 
regrets. We learn one thing that all women 
should learn in this great age of selection: 
That you must earn the things you win, 
and if you do so you will most likely keep 
them.” : 

“And if you felt you had earned some- 
thing—and another woman had not—you 
would play off the conqueror and take the 
spoils?” 

“Tf I felt it the right thing to do.” 

Feeling as confused as a bank cashier 
when caught studying a railroad map Mary 
suggested a picture of Beatrice handsomely 
framed as asurprise for Steve. She was 
sure he would like nothing any better. 

Beatrice felt chirked up upon hearing this. 
She told herself Trudy was an inveterate 
gossip and this queer young person must be 
thinking aloud about revolutions in Russia 
or something like that; anything else was 
too absurd. So she repeated her invitation 
to come to see the gardens with their jewel- 
like pools and riotous masses of color, and 
went on her way to select a most gorgeous 
ane for a most gorgeous portrait of her- 
self. 

Steve expressed his thanks for the sur- 
prise picture quite properly, and after 
giving it a few days of prominence on his 
desk he relegated it to a shelf beside a 
weather-beaten map of the Great Lakes 
which had always been in the office. 

And here another phase of the Gorgeous 
Girl’s effort to do something and exercise 
her faculties occurred. Though she regarded 
Trudy’s gossip as absurd she did not forget 
it. Nowoman would. It lay in waiting un- 
til the right moment. 

Her father’s illness and Steve’s worried 
look as‘he came home each night caused 
Beatrice to cast about for something noble 
and remarkable to do. The conclusion she 
reached was that it was her duty to re- 
trench; she was not going to have floor- 
scrubbing duchesses corner all the economy 
feats. She would make it the mode to live 
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simply, even be penurious in some ways, 
now that she had the Villa Rosa and. 


ing over the monthly bills in deadly earne 
The result was a blinding headache whi) 
prevented her going in to see her fath| 
She retired to her room in cream lace wi! 
endless strings of coral, and left word {| 
Steve to drop in on his way to his oy 
room, [ 

“‘Deary, I’ve been too extravagant,” s_ 
began faintly as he opened the door, § 
reached out her hand to find his, | 

e brought a chair over beside t 
chaise-longue and sat down obedient’ 
holding the small fragrant fingers in |) 
own. “I’d be mighty glad if you felt y 
could live more simply.” 

“You duck! Just what I’m about to ¢| 
I’m going to be the loveliest Queen Gal} 
you ever did see—I’ve no doubt but wh 
T’ll be making you a beefsteak puddi| 
before long.” 

Steve smiled. ‘‘Who will take this eas 
of gloom from under us?” 

“Oh! We may as well stay here—I do. 
mean that sort of retrenching—I mean) 
other ways. I’m not going to give exp 
sive bridge parties or keep three motors a! 
a saddle horse—I can’t ride any more ai} 
way—and I’m not going to have a prof. 
sional reader for papa. Aunt Belle, y, 
and I can manage that—that will t:: 
fifteen dollars a week from the expens, 
Besides, I am going to have three-cou: 
dinners from now on—no game, fish a| 
extra sweet. That will make a differenc | 
in time. I shall not buy the new dinner | 
I had halfway ordered—it was wonder! 
of course, but I have no right to use mot’ 
for nonsense. Papa can give it to me | 
my birthday if he wants to. Gifts do; 
count, do they, Stevuns? | 

“Then there is the servant questi. 
Now cook is seventy-five dollars a mon; 
the three maids are fifty each, besides | 
they steal and waste; the laundress ¢| 
her helper, the chauffeur and all the gar 1 
men; the food, light, heat—to say noth + 
of extra expenses; my parties and trips: | 
the enormous bills for taxes and upkeep t { 
papa pays—I’m afraid to say how muc { 
comes to each month. But it is going) 
stop! Then my clothes—I’m just ashar i 
to think—while you, poor dear, exist 
nothing Oh, thank you, Elsie.” \ 
maid had brought in a supper tray. 

“T didn’t want to come downstairs, ‘I 
sent for some lunch.”” She watched Ste: 
amused expression. ‘‘Aunt Belle gets 
my nerves and unless we are having pe 
in, the room is too big to have a far 
meal.” | 

On the tray was a dish heaped v 
tartlettes aux fruits, cornets 4 la cre}, 
babas au rhum, petits fours, madele s 
and Napoleons. There was another ( 
filled with chestnuts glacé and mal 
grapes preserved in sugar. A few fi! 
wedges of bread and butter pointed « 
way to the pot of iced chocolate and ‘ 
pitcher of whipped cream. | 
“Well,” Steve ventured, looking at 
tray, ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t agree ——” 

“T know your ideas. You think I ov! 
to be frying chops for you and giving pr 
because I have a nineteen-dollar n? 
taffeta dress. I can just see you wall | 
round a two-by-four back yard measu \ 
the corn and putting the watermelons | 
eiderdown sleeping bags so they w’ 
freeze; then telling everyone at the s/ 
what an ideal home life youlead! No,de/ 
I’m retrenching because it’s a novelty, | 
you would like to retrench ——” | 

“Because I may be forced to a 
I hate to worry you—I never mean to! 
less there is no other way out—but Irs 
warn you that the abnormal war ce! 
tions are no longer inflating business [ 
everyone is watching his step. I cai? 
take your father’s place; he a 
step by step. I fairly aéroplaned to the’) 
step and found that while I was sit} 
there in fancied security other peo le 
busy chopping down the steps and Ish ! 
find myself having a great old fall dow! 
earth. Now ve | 

“Don’t tell any more things,” she?! 
mured, deep in a fruit tart. “I can't! 
derstand. You are a big strong man. 
keep your fortune; let me play. I!* 
trench for fun, and you must love me for. 

“But you are not sincere,” he protes’ 
“You don’t earn anything. You don’t! 
anything we 
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Beatrice sat upright, laying aside § 
plate and fork. ‘So you believe that 
she half whispered. at 
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‘See here,”’ Steve added in desperation. 
‘ wish we were back in the apartment—or 
mple house. I wish we kept a cook and 
naid and you had a simple outfit of 
thes and a simple routine. I wish we 
ve just folks—you know the sort—you 
«’t find them any place else but in Amer- 
»—it’s a tremendous chance to be just 
xs if you would only realize. I feel as if 
i; were a soap-bubble castle, as if we were 
«berately playing a wrong game all 
end.” 

You tell papa,” she begged; ‘‘and if he 
inks I’m unhappy he will write me an- 
ter check.” 

Then the retrenching is to be the elimi- 
sion of the fifteen-dollar-a-week profes- 
jal reader, who needs the work and earns 
» money, and two courses from our al- 
sly aldermanic meals? What else?” 

I shall send the silver to the bank and 
- plate. The smartest people do that. I 
il make aunty embroider my mono- 
‘ms; she can as well as not—the last 
‘e frightfully expensive. I’m going to 
‘gain sales after this, and take cook and 
re out to the Polish market. Why, 
igs are two and three cents a pound 
"aper "4 

teve rose abruptly, tipping over the 
ty chair as he did so. He tried to 

ighten out the pinky rug and set the 
ir properly upon it. 

then he squared off his shoulders and 
ifully stooped to kiss his economical 
‘e helpmate. 

All right, darling,”’ he said glibly, feel- 
‘that Gorgeous Girls were get-rich-quick 
\’s albatrosses, “‘that will be very amus- 
ffor you. It will tide you over until the 
3e-show season. Now if you don’t mind 
i going below to ask what the chances 
‘for some roast beef!’’ 

oward Christmas, when Beatrice had 
2 to New York with friends and Mark 
(stantine discovered that dying is ever 
much harder than death, Mary told 
ye she was considering a new position, 
in a firm dealing in fabrics, a firm of old 
i honorable reputation. 

he laid the letter from her prospective 
wloyers on his desk, in almost naive 
‘ion. It was as if she wanted to show 
| was no woman’s threat but a bona fide 
| businesslike proposition. And if she 
hed from sheer foolish joy at the dis- 
jointed and protesting expression that 
.e into his face it was small solace after 
istruggle she had undergone before she 
le herself take this step. 

You are not going,” he began angrily. 
in damned if you do!” 

Oh, my dear, my own dear,’ she mur- 
yed within. Outwardly she shook her 
‘1 briskly and added, ‘‘Yes, Iam. The 
irs—the salary ——’”’ 

The deuce take that stuff! How much 
‘e money do you want me to pay you? 
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How few hours a day will you consent to 
work? You know so well it has been you 
who have done your own slave driving. 
Besides, I can’t get on without you.” 

“You must; I haven’t the right to stay.” 

Steve stood up, crumpling the letter in 
his hand. ‘“‘You mean because of what I 
said—that time?” 

“Partly; partly because I find myself 
disapproving of your transactions.” 

“They are a safe gamble,” he began 
vehemently. 

““Arethey? I doubt it. Don’t ask me to 
stay. I want to stay poised and content. 
If I cannot be radiantly happy I can be 
content, the sort of old-lavender and star- 
dust peace that used to be mine.” 

“Have I ever said things, made you feel 
or do 5 

“Oh, no.” Asshe looked at him the gray 
eyes turned wistful purple. ‘‘Butitis what 
we may say or do, Mister Penny Wise.” 

Steve looked at the crumpled letter. “So 
you are going over to staid graybeards who 
deal in cotton and woolens, and play: com- 
mercial nun to the end—is that it?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

“And you docare?”’ he persisted brutally. 

““Yes,”’ she answered defiantly. 

“Well, I don’t care about fool laws—they 
are mighty thin stuff. I love you,” he told 
her with quiet emphasis. 

Mary did not answer but the purple of 
the eyes changed back to stormy gray. 

“Why don’t you say something? Abuse 
me, claim me ——”’ 

“T haven’t the courage even if I have 
the right,” she said presently. ‘“‘Besides, 
this last year I have been loving an ideal— 
the Steve O’Valley who existed one time 
and might still exist if other things were 
equal. But in reality you are a prematurely 
nerve-shattered blundering pirate; not my 
Steve.”’ She spoke his name softly. ‘‘The 
failure of my ideal—and it’s a little hard to 
live with and work with such a failure. 
My hands are tied, yet my eyes see. Be- 
sides, there is Luke to think about and care 
for until some other woman does it. I can- 
not endure this tangle; neither can I get 
you out of it. So Iam going away. And 
I'll keep on loving my ideal and find the 
old-lavender-and-star-dust sort of peace.” 

“Y ouarenot going !”’ herepeatedsharply, 
taking her hand. “Do you hear? I love 
you. I have loved you enough to keep 
silent about it ever since that day. Does it 
mean nothing to you?”’ 

“Don’t say it again—it is so hopeless, 
part of the tangle. You haven’t the faintest 
idea of how hopeless it is; you are so in- 
volved you cannot judge. My boy, don’t 


you see that the whole trouble lies in get- 
ting things you have never earned? The 
sort of joy you people indulge in and try to 
hold as your own is a state of mind and 
emotion from which no lessons may be 
learned—calm, stagnant pools of superla- 
tive surface pleasure. No one learns things 
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worth while when he is too happy or too 
successful. That is why success is a wiser 
and more enduring thing when it comes at 
middle age. The young man or woman has 
not been tried out, has not had to struggle 
and discover personal limitations. It’s the 
struggle that brings the wisdom. 

“But when you havea ready-made stock- 
market fortune handed to you, and a Gor- 
geous Girl wife, and the world comes to 
fawn upon you—you soon become intoxi- 
cated with a false sense of your own achieve- 
ments and values. It does not last—nor 
does it pay. Such joy periods are merely 
recuperative periods. By and by some- 
thing comes along and bumps into you and 
you are shoved out into the struggling 
seas—the learning and conquering game. 
It is not a sad state of affairs—but a mighty 
wise one. Then how can you, who have 
never earned, expect a joy to be yours for- 
ever?” 

“You have struggled and earned. You 
have the right to love me?” 

““Perhaps—but you cannot hide behind 
my skirts and claim the same right. I shall 
give you up. Why, this is no tragedy—it 
is the way many commercial nuns find their 
lives are cast. Commercial nuns, just like 
religious sisters, serve a novitiate—their 
vocation being tested out. We who find 
that the things of our fancy are husks leave 
them behind and go on in our abilities. We 
are needed women to-day; we must have 
recognition and respect. We possess a cer- 
tain unwomanly honesty according to old 
standards, which makes us say such things 
as I have said to you. I love you, the ideal 
of you; yet I am hopeless to realize it. I 
refuse to keep on making my petty moan 
for sympathy when all the time the bigger 
part of me demands work and content- 
ment—and things just like Gorgeous Girls.” 

“But there must be a way out. I can’t 
lose you. Do you know what it will mean?”’ 

“T fancy I do.” The gray eyes were so 
maternal that Steve felt comforted. 

“Are you pushing me out of a stagnant 
joy pool?” he tried saying lightly. 

““Perhaps I’m heading that way when I 
stop serving you before all else.”’ 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary’’—he gave 
her a gentle little shake—“‘say it all again. 
Then tell me if this is a mood and you'll 
change your mind and stay. You must 
stay—or else you don’t love me.”’ 

“Eternal masculine! That we love to be 
beaten, cry loudly, tell our neighbors, but 
we must prove our affections by crawling 
back to have you kiss the bruises.’’ She 
shook her head. ‘‘ You cannot believe that 
the world recognizes a difference between 
women with sentiments and sentimental 
women! Why, my boy, do you know that 
convictions, real convictions, do make a con- 
vict of a man, put a mental ball and chain on 
him which he can never deny? I have 
told you my convictipns—I am convinced 
I should be doing wrong to both of us 
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to stay. I shall go—and love my ideal and 
spend my salary in soothing things.’’ 

“T’m not afraid of a divorce,’ he found 
himself insisting. 

“Nor I. But should you get one I would 
not marry you.” 

“Not ever?” he asked. 

Unconsciously they both looked at the 
photograph of the Gorgeous Girl smiling 
down on them in frivolous fashion. 

“Not ever,” she told him, turning away. 

There was a directors’ meeting, which 
Steve was obliged to attend. He knew he 
sat about a table smoking innumerable 
cigars without a coherent idea in his head 
as to what was being said or considered. 
When he rushed back to the office Mary 
had gone home and left a note tucked in his 
blotter. He did not know that Beatrice 
had dropped in and discovered it, reading it 
with great satisfaction and carefully re- 
placing it so as to have the appearance of 
never having beendisturbed. Allit said was: 


“T shall go to the Meldrum Brothers on 
the fifteenth. Marie 


He tore the note up in a despairing kind 
of rage and wrote Mary as impetuous a 
love letter as the Gorgeous Girl had ever 
received. Five minutes after writing it he 
tore that up too. Then he called himself 
several kinds of a fool and dashed out to 
order an armful of flowers sent to her apart- 
ment. He had his supper in a grill room, to 
give him a necessary interlude before he 
went home. He walked round and round a 
city square watching the queer shuffling old 
men with their trays of needles and pins, 
wrinkled-faced women with fortune-telling 
parrots, and silly young things prancing up 
and down, bent on mischief. Something 
about human beings bored him; he re- 
gretted exceedingly that he was one him- 
self; and at the same time he wished he 
might countermand the florist’s order. He 
tookataxihomeand wondered what apology 
he should make for being late. He had 
forgotten that there was a dinner party! 

In silver gauze with an impressive square 
train Beatrice greeted him, to say he might 
as well remain invisible the rest of the eve- 
ning, it would look too absurd to have him 
appear an hour late with some clumsy ex- 
cuse—and as there was an_ interesting 
Englishman who made an acceptable part- 
ner for her everything was taken care of. 
Papa, minus the professional reader, was 
lonesome. He had discovered an intricate 
complaint of his circulation and would 
welcome an audience. 

With relief Steve stole away to Con- 
stantine’s room and amid medicine bottles 
and boxes, air cushions, hot-water bags and 
detective stories, he listened with half an 
ear to the reasons why the invalid’s blood 
count must be taken again and what horse 
thieves the best of doctors were anyhow! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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lil! 


‘ring grapefruit, bacon and eggs and 
for the young man, Jean,” said she 
to the waiter. ‘‘Coffee and rolls for 

Jand hot, please.” 

e menu had offered a small respite. 
that breakfast was ordered, Sue stared 
=> boy helplessly. It had been two years 
she had seen him. For the past few 
ers she had always found some satis- 
reason why she could not possibly 

iat her sister’s small house in Scranton. 
during the last 

| that she had seen 

»she had found him 

‘thing of a conversa- 

| problem. Now, 

aver, what could one 
oly talk about with 
strange being—half 

»half wise old dog? 

*m—do they give 

»good board at 

i?” 

h, pretty fair.” 

‘ere! Her last ques- 

jias been consumed, 

'in such a _ short 

ite too. The others 

een recklessly ex- 
led—just likea 
itaw’s rations—dur- 

1e evening before, 
‘painful evening 
»— deserting the din- 
; the club—she had 
(othe Pennsylvania 
on to meet her 
re nephew. Three 
2s more of this! 
wns, what should 
»? 

| waswonderingthis 

' something made 

‘es widen. At that 

ant she saw Mr. 

opher Henry en- 

‘thedoor. He, too, 

ot alone. And as 

‘rkpatrick sawthe 

’ little fifteen-year- 

:lwho preceded him 

jusual table she un- 

od the trouble in 

‘clean and shining 

It was indeed with 

rst tolerance she 
ver been able to 
lish for Mr. Henry 

‘She watched him 

‘to put off the doom 

‘nversation. How 

‘red the slowness 

hich he pushed his 

jmion’s chair to the 

‘ how hunted the 

‘n his eyes as he 

=d_over the job of 

g her fur muff and 

‘piece on the chair 

: her! 

pther, too, had been 

‘ing these move- 


ite a neat dame,” 
lented Nibs in a 
»f casual connois- 
‘ip as he stared at 
lg gray eyes oppo- 
_’, Henry, — 
aunt?s “expression 
‘ied at the lead. 
‘eyoualady’sman, 
”’ she asked, 
( nephew flushed a 
‘is he tugged at the 
idsilk scarf withthe 
ental stripes. 
Ww, no,’’ he re- 
ed. “Why, I don’t 
other to copy my 
to’em! Just send 
at the way I write 
ist. Aw, of course,” 
ced, “I don’t mind 
-if they can talk.” 
inew expansiveness belied his indif- 
2. Miss Kirkpatrick drew a sigh of 
€re was a subject which would last 
through the breakfast. She went 
iwing | out. What sort of girl did 
? Did he go to many of the school 
12? Gradually his answers grew more 
om embarrassment. Gradually Miss 
atrick felt more than relief. She was 
amused by an absolutely new type, 
olutely new point of view. 
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“Say, you know, about that last dance,” 
he said, looking up with a twinkle in his 
big blue eyes, “that was funny. You see, 
when a fellow doesn’t pick out a girl he 
knows he generally gets one from Dorton 
Hall—that’s the girls’ school right near 
ours. They send ’em over in droves for 
every dance—chaperones and all—and of 
course a fellow doesn’t know what he’s 
going to draw till the dame gets there. 
Well, I was out of luck this time. Gee, 


when I saw that girl I felt like yelling for 
help! Great big tortoise-shell glasses— 
hair plastered back from her face—you 
know—all that deep stuff. Sometimes 
when a fellow gets stung like that he just 
gyps the dame.” 

“Gyps?” repeated his aunt. Every- 
thing about that trained mind of hers, 
every one of the antenne always reaching 
out for fresh material, was being stimu- 
lated by this strange narrative. 


“Yes, you know—give her up,” ex- 
plained Nibs patiently. ‘Well, for just a 
minute I thought I’d have to. Then I just 
thought to myself, don’t be yellow as a 
lemon just because you happened to draw 
one. So I took her and—and ——~” 

Waiting eagerly for the sequel of this tale 
of stoical performance, Miss Kirkpatrick 
eaught the reason for the sudden halt. 
Accidentally Nibs’ glance had wandered to 


the gray eyes opposite Mr. Henry. The © 


“Beastly Kind of Woman,’’ Said Mr. Christopher Henry's Hazel Eyes. ‘‘ Beastly Kind of Man,’? Retorted the 
Blue Eyes Just as Forcefully 


glance had been returned so satisfactorily 
that his cheek had flushed and he was now 
giving a tug—half apprehensive, half re- 
assuring—to the knitted scarf with the 
regimental stripes. 

“Ah, | youth—charming, ingenuous 
youth,’”’ sighed Miss Kirkpatrick to herself. 

It was more than a comment. It was an 
explanation, for just then her own eyes 
had met those of Mr. Henry and the glance 
was not such as to cause cheeks to flush. 
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“Well,” she asked at last, “and then 
what happened?” 

““Why—oh—where was I anyhow? Oh, 
yes—well, do you know, she didn’t turn 
out to be a lemon after all. She took off 
those big glasses and she put on a kind of 
blue dress and she was a peach of a dancer 
and she was eighteen years old!” 

Miss Kirkpatrick’s whole mind danced 
with amusement at this irresistible array of 
virtues. Really she ought to have gone to 

see her sister last summer 
instead of taking that 
fishing trip in Canada 
with Phyllis and Adeline! 
It was important to get 
in touch with a point of 
view like this. She gave 
the boy one of her bright, 
quick glances. A prep- 
school department for 
Downington’s!° Why 
not? Her mind darted 
forward to this project 
inspired by her nephew. 
And then suddenly Miss 
Kirkpatrick remem- 
bered something. She 
had not looked at the 
Downington ad this 
morning. The realiza- 
tion brought a little 
worried tug at the brows. 
So much work on hand! 
And here was Nibs— 
what was she going to 
do with him? 

It was Nibs himself 
who settled that ques- 
tion. 

“Tm going to meet 
one of the fellows from 
school this morning,” he 
announced calmly as 
with a last look toward 
the gray eyes opposite 
Mr. Henry he followed 
his aunt out of the res- 
taurant. ‘He’s coming 
in at the Pennsylvania 
Station.” 

‘“But, Nibs,’’ pro- 
tested his aunt feebly, 
““who’s going to take 
you?” 

“Take me!” snorted 
heindignantly. ‘‘Didn’t 
I see how we came down 
in the taxi last night? 
Besides, I just got one 
of those Guides to New 
York at your hotel this 
morning.”’ 

And as she heard the 
self-possession of his 
voice, a confidence bred 
by many years of experi- 
ence with a Scout’s 
Manual, his aunt real- 
ized gratefully that she 
could dismiss Nibs’ day- 
time entertainment from 
her mind. 

Yet she did not suc- 
ceed that morning in dis- 
missing thought of Nibs. 
Through all her work she 
was haunted by the queer 
little look—was it more 
awed or more wistful?— 
with which the boy had 
watched her leave a 
sixty-cent tip for their 
two-dollar breakfast. It 
drove her finally to call- 
ing up a theatrical ticket 
agency. And that night 
Miss Kirkpatrick, al- 
ready owing club dues 
and dressmakers andstill 
partially in debt for the 
very beautiful Chinese 
rug she had bought for 
her apartment, took her 
nephew to a dinner at 
an uptown hotel which cost her eight dol- 
lars and followed it with a musical comedy 
which cost her something more than five 
dollars. 

The next day the same noble self- 
abnegation made her depart from her com- 
fortable Sunday groove. Instead of having 
breakfast in bed she rose early and accom- 
panied Nibs to the Dyckmann. Instead of 
her usual leisurely progress through the 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
iday papers she merely glanced at the 
jertisements before starting on a tour of 
st-seeing. She took Nibs up to Central 
in a taxicab, pointed out the Obelisk 
then with the least possible discomfort 
oyish sensibilities shot him through the 
Wiebe of the Metropolitan Museum. At 
1 o'clock, the hour when Miss Kirk- 
Lick was usually having tea at the club 
i. her two friends, she and the boy were 
sding before one of the glass cases at 
:Aquarium. 
Don’t they look like chrysanthemums?”’ 
‘remarked as they watched the fiery 
Is of the fish flash through the water. 
* her marvelous gift of being touched 
»ach new outside thing, she was really 
vying this, her first visit to the Aquarium 
ears. 
ibs did not answer her. Following the 
=tion of his eyes, she was startled to see 
jing over the railing right beside them 
‘Christopher Henry and his fifteen-year- 
icharge. He was dressed very Sunday 
Pnoonly, but the adequacy of shining 
jhat, pearl-gray spats and walking 
« could not conceal some deep inade- 
ty of soul. Miss Kirkpatrick could not 
« back a smile as she saw the wild, fur- 
‘glances which he cast from the strange 
fit in front of him to the stranger one 
is side. 
‘tr—guess you never saw anything like 
;, Elsie?” she heard him venture at 
| His tone was the’ see-the-pretty- 
ye one, 
he young girl looked up from under her 
of rose-colored velvet and the steely 
of the higher education was in her big 
eyes. 
yh,” she rejoined, ‘‘I’ve looked at them 
‘igha microscope often and often. Why, 
is the opelet—the anthea cereus—it’s 
snost famous of the zodphyte family.” 
le New York bachelor, who had brought 
‘ere sO unsuspectingly, so trustfully, 
2d down at her. 
rosh!”’ said he weakly, leaning on his 
ing stick. 
\ere was another male present whose 
fst prejudices were equally outraged. 
jo6phytes!’’ whispered Nibs to his 
, “And she looks like such a peach!” 
* was plainly despondent. A man 
il trust no feature, howe’er pleasant. 
ny moment a peach might betray a 
wv by becoming a highbrow. Undue 
fing upon this fact interfered with 
| further enjoyment of the Aquarium. 
with an air of shaking off unpleasant 
(iations that he left the last showy fish. 
ide he took hold of her arm in a mas- 
l new fashion he had acquired that 


| 

Vell go home by the Sixth Avenue 
ited,”’ he announced suddenly. 

2 stared at him in amazement. Two 
' and New York mastered! A first 
| feeling of pride in Nibs supplanted 
mused interest in a new type. 

‘h,” she demurred, “why not a taxi? 
a aa old Elevateds—they’re so 
. e Bile 

Jo,” he retorted firmly, “we’ve been 
ig taxis all day long. It would be dif- 
+ if I could pay for you. But—well, 
iee”’—he flushed in embarrassment— 
» only got enough saved up to go 
fifty.’ 

> wheeled about so suddenly that she 
st disengaged herself from his arm. 
ifty-fifty!”’ cried Miss Kirkpatrick. 
y, what do you mean, Nibs? Don’t 
‘now you're my guest?’ 

othing doing, Aunt Sue. I’ve been 
lag account of everything you’ve been 
‘ing on me and I’m going to pay you 
| What do you suppose I am any- 
-a he vamp?” 

* stared up into the downy pink face 
‘its white collar and regimental stripes. 
‘is was what it had all meant—his in- 
' reading of the Dyckmann menu, his 
glances at her lavish tips, that habit 
ver taking his eye from the taximeter! 
fhought back over her reckless ex- 
(tures of the past two days. She re- 
‘ that night at the club when she had 
ed the news of his imminent visit 
4 gtoan over the added expense, and 
ed to the very depths of her soul she 
“led the amusing new type. 

, the Way over to the Elevated she 
A with him. Of course he was her 
: She had never once thought of any- 
else. Why, what was her salary for— 
thousand dollars a year and nobody 
end it on but herself? All in vain, 


ver. Nibs met every plea with the 
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one frugal statement. He was not and 
never would be a he vamp. 

“But, Nibs,” she pleaded at last after 
they were settled in a seat of the car, 
“where in the world are you getting the 
money for this trip?’’ 

“Worked on the ice wagon last summer,” 
he retorted. “Got paid nearly a hundred 
a month for that.” 

“But you'll need that for clothes, won’t 
you?” 

“Oh, no, a fellow doesn’t need much at 
school except a sweater and a pair of cords. 
I keep this suit I have on for good and that 
does me. Of course then I got a dress suit. 
And say, I sure was in luck about that, 
Aunt Sue! One of the fellows was gyping 
his old dress suit for a new one and I 
picked it up for eighteen bones. It’s a 
good one, too,” he added proudly—“ braid 
down the trousers and white vest and 
everything.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick did not answer. But 
as he talked she suddenly turned away her 
head. It was to hide the mist which quite 
unaccountably came to her eyes as she 
remembered that she had just paid two 
hundred and fifty dollars for her new 
black-velvet dinner dress. 

The next evening when she entered the 
hotel on Waverly Place she found Nibs 
seated before the imitation coals of the 
reception-room fireplace. A second glance 
revealed the identity of the person occupy- 
ing the big leather chair on the opposite 
side of the fireplace. It was the pretty 
little charge of Mr. Henry. Neither of 
them was talking, but it was quite plain 
to Miss Kirkpatrick that she had inter- 
rupted a perfect communication. 

Immediately Nibs jumped up and came 
over to his aunt. His eyes were sparkling 
and it seemed to require some self-control 
to keep from speaking before they entered 
the elevator. As soon as they entered here 
he burst out breathlessly: ‘‘Say, Aunt Sue, 
didn’t you say we were going some place 
to dance to-night?”’ 

Smilingly she nodded her head. 

“Well, I wonder if you’d mind Elsie— 
that’s the girl I was just talking to—well, 
she says her uncle is going to take her to 
the Eldorado to-night and I thought— 
well, you said you were kind of out of prac- 
tice dancing.” 

“T see, Nibs. You want us to go to the 
Eldorado too.” 

“Oh, of course it doesn’t matter—only, 
well, Elsie says her uncle’s out of practice 
too.” 

Nibs had just passed his midyear’s in 
geometry. 

“But, Nibs’’—she was opening the door 
of her apartment now—‘‘how about it— 
this sudden friendship of yours? How 
about zodphytes?”’ 

The boy’s blue eyes shone in eager de- 
fense. 

“Oh, that! She was explaining all about 
that to me this afternoon. You see, Elsie’s 
out of luck. She hadn’t seen this old uncle 
of hers for a couple of years, and he keeps 
treating her just as if she were some kid.” 

“T see,” replied his aunt gravely, taking 
off her moleskin coat. “And she had to 


prove to him that she isn’t. How old is 
Elsie, by the way?” 

Nibs hung his head a little. 

“Well, she’s only fifteen. But she’s 


always gone with older fellows and girls, 
you see. That does make an awful dif- 
ference, doesn’t it, Aunt Sue?” 

““And how did you meet Elsie at all?” 
she asked as sitting down in a big chair by 
the window she took one of her long mono- 
grammed cigarettes from the silver box on 
the table. 

“Oh, she dropped a paper down there 
just as we were both getting the keys of our 
apartments. I picked it up for her and 
then—why, what’s the matter, Aunt Sue? 
There wasn’t anything queer about my 
talking to her, was there?’’ 

“Queer? Of course not. 
fectly natural.” 

As a matter of fact, the woman was re- 
calling that night when she herself had 
dropped a paper and when Elsie’s uncle 
had picked it up for her. 

“Ah, youth—charming, ingenuous 
youth,” she sighed again as she had the 
other morning in the restaurant. It was 
her explanation of such different epilogues 
to the same prologue. But in her heart of 
hearts Sue knew that it did not explain. 

“And you don’t mind going to the 
Eldorado, do you, Aunt Sue?”’ 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Well, of course, Nibs, there’s that 
uncle—I suppose I’d have to meet him.” 


It was per- 
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A strange little light came to her neph- 
ew’s eyes and Miss Kirkpatrick knew as 
well as if he had told her that Elsie must 
have been foreseeing similar objections on 
the part of Mr. Henry. No, really—not 
even for Nibs—she couldn’t meet that im- 
possible man. 

“Aw, Aunt Sue’”—the boy’s tone had 
taken alarm from her look—‘‘you wouldn’t 
mind him so much. Why, he was one of the 
most famous halfbacks Princeton ever had! 
Of course he’s old now and everything, 
but ” His look finished the argument. 
A meteoric past such as this could not leave 
even thirty-three quite unlighted. 

Sue smiled at this sureness. Then the 
smile died as she saw Nibs’ face. He was 
all pup now, with a pup’s pathetic watch- 
fulness of every change in her expression, a 
pup’s sense of the finality of her decision. 
For just one minute she delayed. 

“All right, Nibs,” said Miss Kirkpat- 
rick, “if it means that much to you we'll 
go.” 


Half an hour later a glorified Nibs came 
out of his room in her apartment. 

“Oh,” cried his aunt, “you’ve put on 
your very best evening clothes, have you? 
Why didn’t you wear just a Tuxedo?” 

The boy flushed. 

“Ts this too much dressed up?” He 
looked down uneasily at the cherished 
braid on his secondhand suit. “Of course 
I don’t want to look as if I were showing 
off or anything. I thought everybody 
dressed this way in New York. You see, 
the guy that sold me the suit had got rid of 
his Tuxedo to another fellow.” 

For some strange reason a little mist 
came to Sue’s eyes. Her tone, however, 
was bright and cheery. 

“Tt’s not a bit too dressed up,” said she. 
“And I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll get into 
a dinner dress and we’ll have a regular 
party.” 

As she sat in front of her toilet table a 
few minutes later Miss Kirkpatrick might 
have been gratified by her reflection. The 
black-velvet dinner dress, which had just 
cost her two hundred and fifty dollars, 
showed throat and arms of firm white. A 
flush had effaced the fine lines beginning 
to show on either side of her mouth. And 
under the side sweep of Marceled brown 
hair eyes that were usually just alert had 
become strangely, softly, brilliantly alive. 
A something that did not come from the 
massage and the lanolin tissue builders 
for which Miss Kirkpatrick always found 
time—one had to keep looking young in 
business—suddenly linked her with the 
ringleted, tulip-skirted sisters of the past. 
But she was not thinking of herself just 
then. 

“T’ll surprise him with it,’ she was 
thinking to herself as she brushed an errant 
bit of powder from the neck line of her vel- 
vet dress. ‘“‘I’ll give it to him for Christ- 
mas. Then he can’t offer to pay me back.” 

When they arrived at the Eldorado Elsie 
and her uncle were not yet there. Miss 
Kirkpatrick drew a sigh of relief. She 
even yielded to Nibs’ importunities and 
tried a fox-trot. 

“Fine and dandy,” he kept assuring her. 
“‘All you need’s little practice. Honest, 
you're light as a feather—now three steps— 
shoot!”’ 

She had not danced for three years. In- 
deed she frequently confided to Miss Bos- 
well and Miss Tuthaul that youth was a 
period where you waited round to be asked 
to dance by men that could never dance 
and that for her part middle-age meant 
a comfortable immunity. To-night, how- 
ever, the music, the guidance of that strong 
young arm used to waving about fifty 
pounds of ice—above all, the sense that 
this arm was her nephew’s—exhilarated 
her tremendously. She never wanted to 
stop. And as she joined Nibs in his ath- 
letic clapping for an encore a flush of ex- 
citement made her look really beautiful. 
This flush was still there when five minutes 
later she gravely inclined her head in 
acknowledgment of her introduction to 
Mr. Christopher Henry. 

By the time that Mr. Henry and his 
charge arrived the orchestra had launched 
into the first strains of the Missouri Waltz. 

“How about it, Elsie?’ said Nibs 
promptly, beaming down on an Elsie in a 
cloud of rose tulle, an Elsie whose leaf- 
gold hair was wound about her small head 
in two heavy braids. 

They sailed off together and Miss Kirk- 
patrick’s heart sank. She was alone with 
that man. She looked out at the floating 
couples; she looked down at the polished 
table; and finally she made herself look at 
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Mr. Henry. The effort cost by this ulti- 
mate direction took away that something 
which had linked her briefly with her sisters 
of the past. As John Knox might have 
stared at Mary Stuart, as Louis the Eleventh 
might have watched his cousin, Charles the 
Bold, Miss Kirkpatrick and Mr. Henry 
faced each other in silence. 

“‘Hr—care to dance?”’ growled he at last. 

His verb hardly expressed her resigna- 
tion to what seemed the milder penalty. 
Through every measure of that melting 
waltz, of which Mr. Henry availed himself 
to plod over her new satin slippers and to 
select with unerring precision the most 
over-populated areas for his performance, 
Miss Kirkpatrick’s face was set with pain. 
But through the pain arrowed one precious 
silver thought. 

“He can maim me all he likes,” thought 
ee to herself, ‘“‘but at least I don’t have to 
talk.”’ 

That reflection sustained her through 
five more dances and at last Nibs was 
moved by her silent suffering out of his 
care-free pursuit of pleasure. 

“Well,” said he breezily as he took pos- 
session of her for a one-step, “how are you 
getting along, Aunt Sue?” 

Her only reply was a little grimace. 

“Aw, he isn’t such a bad bird—when 
you get to know him. Of course Elsie says 
he’s in an awful humor to-night. He put 
on that dress suit of his to please her. And 
say, Aunt Sue, wasn’t it lucky I wore mine 
to-night? Elsie says she just loves to see 
men in evening clothes.” 

The young girl from the country town 
who had dreamed of a New York of eve- 
ning clothes and top hats and caped over- 
coats and who had insisted on her uncle’s 
conformity with the dream! The com- 
fortable New York bachelor who had been 
stirred out of his club, where the maximum 
of dress effort demanded was the slothful 
dinner coat! With a swift, dramatic con- 
clusiveness Sue joined the pictures. She 
thought of Mr. Henry hunting for long- 
buried shirts and collars and waistcoats. 
She thought of him swearing softly, but in- 
tensively, as he fixed his studs and fastened 
his collar button. Just to please the little 
country niece! Well, really it had been 
rather nice of him. And as she saw the big 
man bumping Elsie into the most impene- 
trable phalanxes of the dance she detached 
him once and for all from the red carpet 
and the heavy lace curtains of the Dyck- 
mann restaurant. He had become for her 
at last a real human being. 

It was in fact as a human being that she 
addressed him the next time they were 
alone together. She told him about her 
work. He told her something about his as 
a lawyer in a large banking corporation. 
There were no more experiments in dan- 
cing; and before the next hour was over 
Miss Kirkpatrick was admitting to herself 
that it was very refreshing to get a man’s 
point of view occasionally. With no sense 
of self-immolation she assented to his sug- 
gestion that they repeat the party some- 
time later in the week. 

The next night Nibs went out to spend 
the evening with a school friend on Long 
Island and his aunt took her way to the 
club. Theoretically she was glad to be sit- 
ting once more in the familiar dining room 
with the soft creamy walls, the flowers on 
each table, the cozy little lounge tables, 
one of which she and her friends always 
strove to secure. Yet—wasn’t there some- 
thing a little cold about its daintiness, a 
little arid about its immaculate comfort? 
Sue was annoyed to find herself looking 
about with the speculative eye of a stranger. 

She was still more annoyed with herself 
on the subject of her two friends. Dear old 
things, it was good to see them again after 
four whole days! But—she had heard so 
often about Adeline’s accompanist and 
Phyllis’ chintzes which she couldn’t match 
any place! And she knew before they 
opened their mouths what they both thought 
about Fiume, prohibition, the Balkans, the 
labor situation and the place of woman in 
modern life. When indeed Miss Tuthaul 
came to her speech about Nora, the wait- 
ress, who was probably going out to-night 
with the nice young man from the garage, 
Sue neglected her part of the service, She 
didn’t say a word. Puffing on her long 
monogrammed cigarette, she looked out 
into space and thought of how Nibs had 
looked yesterday night as he had stared 
down at the cherished braid on his second- 
hand trousers. What was he doing just now, 
she wondered? And suddenly the thought 
that he wouldn’t be home to-night to greet 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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AGreat Business Service 


built upon four fundamentals 


Business faces higher costs and labor 
scarcity. The Dalton serves this-situation 
through its four fundamental advantages— 
simplicity, speed, versatility, durabiltty. 


Dalton simplicity means only ten keys— 
one for each figure. Reduces possibility of 
error seven-fold as compared with ordinary 
machines. 


The Dalton keyboard saves 80% of the 
usual arm and finger movements.  In- 
stantly operable by anyone. One hand 
covers it. No groping or _ hesitating. 
Figures are written as with pencil on paper, 
the Dalton automatically placing each 
figure in its correct numerical order. 


Dalton speed is unequaled. The novice 
learns touch method operation in an hour’s 
time. The operator’s eyes do not swing 
back and forth from work to machine—the 
fingers touch the right keys unerringly. 
Figures are put into the machine faster 
than one can count. 


The Dalton is the symbol of versatility. 


It doubly serves as both an adding and a 
calculating machine. It handles the varied 


work of any office. It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, figures fractions, per- 
centages, computes interest, discounts, 
cross-foots, tabulates, makes out state- 
ments, etc. 


It figures payrolls, including printing the 
employee’s number, computes amounts due 
and renders a physical audit. It verifies 
invoices, making every multiplication and 
addition, figures the discount, prints the 
net total. 


Dalton durability and after-purchase serv- 
ice are established. Ask the Dalton users 
in any locality: 


Let us demonstrate a Dalton in your office 


or store. Operate it yourself. There is a 
Dalton Sales Agent near you. Look for 
“Dalton” in your phone book or write us 
for his address. 


Or, we will gladly mail you Dalton 
literature upon request. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 
429 Beech St. (Norwood) Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents for Canada—The United Typewriter Co. 
Toronto and branches 
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Coat! 


ELTERS are smart, of 


course. But that’s only 
half the story. 


They're economical, too. 
They'll give more service 
and longer service than you 
could buy any other way 
for twice as much. 


You can’t wear leather 
out—wear a Pelter a few 
years and see. 


Economy isa matter of serv- 
ice. So don't just figure 
the initial cost, remember 
that a Pelter will last many 
seasons, that it will serve as 
a storm-coat, a warm~-coat, 
a rain-coat, a sports-coat. 


And all the time—for years 
in fact—it will be the best 
looking garment you ever 
wore. 


For men, women and children, $30.00 up. 
Look for the name on every ‘‘Pelter.” 
Go pick out your model at the store that sells Pelters. 
If you don’t know one in your locality, write us. 

International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
her gave her a queer little ache. It was 
then that Sue first faced the disaster which 
had befallen her. 

“I’m going to miss that boy,” she ad- 
mitted to herself grimly. 

On the Friday following this she and 
Nibs and Elsie and Mr. Henry made up 
their second party to the Eldorado. This 
time Miss Kirkpatrick took up without 
any dread the burden of Mr. Henry’s so- 
ciety. The fact of it was that there were 
several things which she had planned to 
ask him. One was European credits, a sub- 
ject with which she had long been wres- 
tling. Mr. Henry obliged her fully and as 
she followed each sentence with that rest- 
less mental curiosity of gaze which in- 
formed her face she realized that talking to 
Elsie’s uncle involved no more strain than 
talking to Miss Boswell or Miss Tuthaul. 
At the end of an hour she accepted almost 
reluctantly Nibs’ benevolent offer of a one- 
step. The boy beamed down at her grate- 
fully as they danced. 

“Say, Aunt Sue,” he commented after 
a few minutes of silence, ‘‘you’re doing a 
great job on that bird. Oh, yes, and I 
gotta swap for you too. Elsie says he says 
you’re a very intelligent woman ”?__he sep- 
arated each syllable impressively. “He 
says he can talk to you just like he can to a 
man.” 

Sue never winced, but she acknowledged 
to herself that in the one instant after the 
word “swap” she had hoped for a compli- 
ment, not an epitaph. 

“An intelligent woman!”’ Heavens, was 
she that old? The long mirror in which she 
just then caught a glimpse of herself said 
that she was not. Sue realized a little pain- 
fully that her trouble must be a deeper- 
seated one than age. At all events she 
showed no resentment toward the author 
of the epitaph. 

“But,” she was saying to him half an 
hour later in reply to something he had just 
said, “your democracy amounts always to 
an oligarchy of some kind or other. There’s 
always a ruling and vicious minority to 
enslave the ignorant majority. That’s why 
I’m for the acknowledged minority rule— 
there’s really more chance for benevolence.” 

She was advancing this argument with 
just as much enthusiasm as though she 
did not sun it regularly every week at the 
Xanthus Club. Mr. Henry looked at her 
angrily. 

“Rot!” said he. ‘I was just reading in 
Green’s History of England last night about 
the importance of preserving the forms of 
freedom, even when their efficiency seems 
to have departed. If the English Parlia- 
ment had not kept up during periods 


of —— 

“Hello, Aunt Sue!” 

Nibs’ gay call to her as he guided Elsie 
right in front of the table where she and 
Mr. Henry were seated prevented Miss 
Kirkpatrick from benefiting by the whole 
of her companion’s intellectual contribu- 
tion. Her eyes followed the young couple 
to the far end of theroom. Dear boy, how 
radiant he looked to-night! Really very 
handsome, too—with the big frank blue 
eyes and the heavy sweep of his parted 
brown hair, rather like a sweet old- 
fashioned daguerreotype! And then her 
delicate mouth moved in the faintest smile. 

“Upon my word,” she thought to her- 
self, ‘‘you’ll be thinking next what a strong 
well-shaped nose he has!” 

With that new something in them which 
linked Miss Kirkpatrick briefly with her 
ringleted sisters of the past, her eyes re- 
turned to Mr. Henry. She was ready to 
take up now the theme of the Stuart Par- 
liaments. 

Mr. Henry, however, was not. In wide, 
deep bewilderment he was staring at the 
pretty woman in her black-velvet dinner 
dress. That magic moment when Galatea 
first said “How do you do” could have 
wrought no greater change in Pygmalion 
than had Miss Kirkpatrick’s deflected soft- 
ness of gaze in the New York clubman. 

He leaned his arms on the polished table. 
He hunched his powerful shoulders, kept 
powerful by a rigorous course of athletics— 
in business one had to keep fit—toward her 
and started to speak. Then he changed his 
mind, 

“Miss Kirkpatrick,” he growled at last, 
“why have you never married?” 

She was naturally startled. The change 
from the Stuart Parliaments had been 
abrupt. Still the question had to come 
sometime. Various luncheons and dinners 


| eonducted on business lines had convinced 


her that the world was filled with indignant 
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males wlio resented a business woman’s in- 
dependence of their sex. Now she gave her 
usual answer. ; : 

“Oh,” said she witha smile, “‘his rocking- 
chair always squeaked or he wondered why 
he hadn’t worn his rubbers.” 

The explanation usually satisfied, even 
when it did not content. Mr. Henry, how- 
ever, did not accept it with the hearty 
laugh which other business men, conduct- 
ing their impersonal research, had vouch- 
safed her. 

“Rot!” retorted he grimly. “If you 
had been a different kind of woman you 
would have thought his rocking-chair a 
part of the celestial choir and your heart 
would have ached because he was risking 
his life on the damp paving stones of 
Broadway.” ; 

Miss Kirkpatrick was much too intelli- 
gent not to have made this surmise herself. 
Yet in astonishment she regarded Mr. 
Henry. How could he have discovered 
this? 

‘““Well,” said she a little wearily after a 
moment’s silence, “what of it? Why am I 
not a different kind of woman?”’ 

His brows drew together sharply as he 
deliberated. When at last his answer came 
it surprised her even more than his previ- 
ous words. 

“Because,” said Mr. Henry slowly, au- 
thoritatively, ‘‘you’re a woman without 
any talent for love.” 

She raised her glass of lemonade and 
touched it with her lips. It was merely 
to gain time for an important decision. 
Should she be angry or merely amused? 
She decided finally on the latter course. 

“Well, well”—she gave a soft, well- 
trained little laugh—‘‘you’re not blaming 
me for that, are you, Mr. Henry—any 
more than you would resent my not being 
able to sing in grand opera?” 

Perhaps Mr. Henry had been expecting a 
different kind of answer. At all events he 
stared at her in a strange, baffled way. 
She was quick to seize her advantage. 

“Tell me, Mr. Henry,” she asked, “why 
haven’t you married?” 

“Easy! When I was young and in the 
mood I had no money. By the time I got 
the money I had no mood.” 

“Nonsense! If you had been a different 
kind of man you would have married on 
your twenty-five dollars a week, paid down 
your first. installment on the little bunga- 
low in the Jersey suburb and helped your 
wife train the wistaria on the back porch.” 
| “JT eouldn’t have been that mean to any 
girl, It wouldn’t have been right.” 

“But if you had been a different kind of 
man you would have been irresistibly 
wrong.” 


if ft Again Mr. Henry could find no reply. 


his being the case, he located a new 
premise. 


“But now I ask you, Miss Kirkpatrick— 


what kind of life is this for a woman?”’ 
| ‘You mean your kind of life?” inter- 
polated Miss Kirkpatrick sweetly. 

A few minutes later, when Nibs and Elsie 
came up to the table, they found Mr. 
Henry working surlily on a large black 
cigar and Miss Kirkpatrick taking the last 
few puffs of her superior cigarette. They 
were looking studiously out into the room, 
but it may have been clear to even two 
such preoccupied observers that some 
glances which never meet may be intended 
for each other. 

That night when they returned to her 
apartment Sue looked about the room 
rather wearily. The Chinese rug for which 
she was still in debt, the great bronze elec- 
trolier that was an exact copy of one in a 


‘Venetian palace, the inlaid ebony table 


descended from Early-Victorian days—why 
did all these luxurious touches, which made 
her abode like that familiar to most of us 
only through the rising of the first curtain, 
fail to give her a sense of well-being? 

“Nibs,” said she, slowly taking off her 
moleskin coat and laying it upon a chair, 
“‘T think I’m a bit tired.” 

““Aw, Aunt Sue!” 

She caught the look on his face. 

“No, no,’”’ she cried quickly, “‘I don’t 
mean that. It isn’t you, dear—why, I’ve 
enjoyed every minute of your visit. Only,” 
she hesitated a moment, “‘ well, it’s this way. 
Monday I’ve got to make a speech i 

The boy interrupted her with an ex- 
clamation. 

_ “Gee,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and I got marked 
sixty last term in public speaking!” 

The admiration in her nephew’s eyes 
and voice was very sweet to her just then. 
With a swift involuntary appeal that ‘sur- 
prised herself she wheeled about to him 


been looking. " 


| 
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from the long mirror into which she by 


“Oh, Nibs,” she cried, “you don’t thi} 
T’ve led a bad sort of life, do you?” 
“Bad? Well, if I ever got to maki 
eight thou a year ey |: 

“Oh, no, no, Nibs—not that” —and ] 
voice was really warding off something 
“it isn’t the wretched money! But I he 
done a big job, haven’t I—a man’s jg) 
My life hasn’t been wasted?” | 

The boy stared at herinalarm, 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter, Aunt Sue 
he inquired anxiously. “As if eve 
didn’t think what a success you are! W) 
Elsie’s just crazy about you! She say) 
she could only have a career like see | 

“‘Hlsie,”’ repeated Miss Kirkpatric 
terly. ‘‘Elsie!’’ In her heart she wa 
ing, “Not if’that benighted uncle © 
is still alive.” | 

She paused for a minute and in that m) 
ute she regained her composure. 

“Well,” she said, sitting down in | 
great chair under the Venetian clectaat | 
“T was going to tell you about Mond) 
I’m going to make a speech then on » 
opportunities for women in a departm | 
store. It’s to be given before the m; 
fashionable women’s club in town and ; 
really awfully important—not the spe) 
itself, you understand, but what it )] 
bring about.” 

Nibs nodded. He was proud to be ta); 
for the first time into this business ¢- 
fidence. 8 

“You see, Nibs, what I’ve been work} 
on all this year is to build up the Downi- 
ton dressmaking department. It got - 
fully run down and a number of }1 
women who used to come to us took aij 
their trade. Now I want to get tp 
back—the carriage trade, you see, mes 
so much to us. It isn’t that Newport | 
Fifth Avenue money is worth more {1 
Central Park West money, but it’s that « 
can say to the unfashionable rich, °\ 
that is the model Mrs. Astorbilt was | 
miring this morning’—it’s an adver: 
ment.” 

“Gee, to think of any woman knoy { 
all that’’—this was what Nibs’ silence 
to her every minute and she drank iti i 
balm. j 

“Well, one of the ways to meet thef i 
ionable rich is to make speeches at | 
clubs and help along their pet wel’ 
work. And’’—her eyes sparkled—“I1} 
to do a great deal by this speech of 1 
on Monday. I’ll meet the very womel 
want to get as patrons for the dressma | 
department. And then after Christi: 
when we are going to have private sl \ 
ings and teas in the dressmaking dey t 
ment, I expect them to come.” 

To Nibs’ awed enjoyment there 2 
lacking only the one perfect crown. 

“Gee,” he breathed, looking dow} 
her with his hands in his pockets, “if | 
Elsie could hear you now!” | 

“Blsie!”? repeated Miss Kirkpatrick | 
terly as she had just a moment ago. "? 
she recovered her composure. “I’m te! 
you all this, Nibs, to explain sometl ¢ 
You know that Mr. Henry asked us ¢' 
go to the theater to-morrow night—w 
just can’t go. I’ve got to stay hom 
morrow night and Sunday and prepatri ® 
speech.” 7 

The boy’s face fell. 

““Aw, Aunt Sue!” 

“But you won’t mind, Nibs.” RB! 
from her chair, she looked up at him at 
wistfully. ‘You'll have Elsie, you kn’ 

“Yes, but it’s more fun to have you? 
Besides, what’ll Mr. Henry do? Hell’ 
a slow time with just us two.” | 

“Oh,” said Miss Kirkpatrick lig! 
“‘T think Mr. Henry will be given str¢ 
to meet the blow.” ; 

Later on in her own room Sue trit 
apply herself to the first paragraphs ©} 
Monday speech on the opportunitie 
women in the department store. It v2 
not have surprised Ibsen and Eurij’ 
but it would doubtless have been 2 ¢ 
revelation to the women of the fashio | 
club whom she was to address. For? 
livered before the mirror between 
the lanolin tissue builder which Miss 7 
patrick never neglected—in busines ? 
had to keep looking young—this wat 
way it ran: : } 

“Of course he wouldn’t think mu 
my life. Oh, no, the only success 42 W 
can possibly have with him 1s thas 
should marry somebody—anybody = it 
body. Building up a big business 8 
ing compared to producing severat 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Before a machinery manufacturer equips his machine with 
a Lincoln Motor that machine is tested by Lincoln Engi- 
neers and a chart made of its power requirements. 


The chart shows how much power is needed under all condi- 

tions — shows whether the demand is a steady, hour after 

hour pull, an occasional surge of great power for a few 
- seconds, or a gradually increasing load. 


With this data Lincoln Engineers can fit the motor to its Lincoln Engineers have Lincoln District Offices 
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Isnorant! 


Doesn’t look it, does he? 
But he is; ignorant as a savage. 


Ignorant of the fact that 80% of his engine 
troubles are due to downright foolhardy lack 
of knowledge of the heat conditions of his motor. 


Ignorant, because he still believes he doesn’t 
need a BOYCE MOTO-METER. Because 
he still trusts to sight, hearing and smell. 


He'll learn, though, that it pays to have a 
BOYCE MOTO-METER and know the facts 
about his engine condition, just as he does 
about his business. 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal con- 
dition of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of 
fluid indicates plainly whether your car is running 
too cool, too hot, or at its normal temperature. Unfail- 
ingly indicates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Helps eliminate premature wear, 
burned bearings, scored cylin- 
ders, and other motor ills and ex- 
penses. Over two million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or 
can get one for you. Choice of 
six models for your car’s radiator 
cap —$2.50 to $15 (in Canada 
$3.50 to $20). Dashboard type 
—$18 to $50 (in Canada $24.50 
to $67.50). 


Special booklets on BOY CE MOTO- 
METER for pleasure cars, trucks, 
Stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


NEW YORK 
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who look like their father’s homeliest sister. 
And how 2 great big self-indulgent creature 
like that does hate to see a woman smoke 
or have money enough to pay for her own 
dinner or do any of the things that he does! 
What kind of life is this for a woman? 
Ugh! He’s the kind of man that wants all 
the luxuries for himself and the very last 
luxury is looking up to women—for not 
doing the things that he does.” 

The next evening as she sat alone in the 
front room of the apartment the same 
thread of thought persisted in obstructing 
her more vital thesis. All that day Mr. 
Christopher Henry’s words had been com- 
ing back to her and each return brought a 
stronger tide of resentment. By the time 
that the offending gentleman himself was 
waiting with Elsie and Nibs for the rising 
of the third-act curtain Miss Kirkpatrick 
had worked herself up to an ultimate stoni- 
ness of heart. 

“Well, I’ll never see him again—never! 
I can’t help it whether Nibs minds or not. 
Let me see—oh, yes! I should say of 
course that the first requisite for success in 
the department store is interest. One must 
think, breathe, act one’s work. A woman 
without any talent for love! The impu- 
dence of that! { wonder what special gifts 
he thinks he has? I have seen girls serving 
in a department store and I have seen them 
serving time. Of course it is perfectly evi- 
dent that if Susie behind the counter is 
thinking all the time how she is going to 
please Jimmie she will not be pleasing 
her customer. My, how gladIlamI had the 
excuse of writing this speech to-night! If 
he only doesn’t believe it!” 

And then suddenly with a gesture almost 
violent Miss Kirkpatrick threw down her 
pen. She tore up such extracts of this 
speech as had been committed topaper. It 
was absolutely no good. She couldn’t get 
up and utter such piffle even to society 
women. What was the matter with her? 
Perhaps after Nibs was gone she had better 
spend a few days in Atlantic City. 

It was now eleven o’clock. Restlessly 
Miss Kirkpatrick moved about the room. 
She tried to soothe herself with a cigarette 
and wouldn’t soothe. At last she went to 
the window and threw it open. It had been 
raining heavily all day and now a dense 
white fog poured down over Waverly Place. 
It flowed thickly like milk between the 
dark branches of the trees on Washington 
Square, which she could see as_ kneeling 
beside the window she looked up the street. 

“How beautiful!” thought Sue with that 
wonderful gift of hers of being touched by 
outside impersonal loveliness. And how 
good the damp air felt as it touched her 
forehead! It was so grateful that she won- 
dered if she were feverish. Quite suddenly 
she wished that she were, for as she knelt 
there three figures emerged from the chalky 
fog into the lighted entrance of the hotel. 
And at the sound of Mr. Henry’s barytone 
voice ringing out in a hearty laugh Sue felt 
utterly, unreasonably forlorn. 

The next day Sue did not spend as that 
previous Sunday. She allowed Nibs to 
conduct his own sight-seeing and immedi- 
ately after breakfast settled down to her 
speech. It was nearly noon and she was 
getting it well under way when the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Hello! Yes, this is she. Oh, yes!’ 

These words had taken up a very brief 
period of time, but in that time Miss Kirk- 
patrick’s face had changed from provisional 
smile to determined hostility. It did not 
soften during the remainder of the conver- 
sation and when she went back to her desk 
her text was once again marred by a few 
extraneous comments. 

““Wanting to see me on a matter of busi- 
ness,’’ she fumed. “Acting just as if noth- 
ing had happened—as if I’d be grateful for 
another chance to be insulted! Well, Mr. 
Henry will find out before he is done with 
me that there’s another talent I don’t have! 


It’s for stupid, boring New York clubmen, 


As if I’d ever see him again as long as I 
live!”’ 

She quite believed it too. And perhaps 
under other circumstances she might have 
been worthy of the belief. But the deity 
who must have undertaken just at this 
moment the collapse of Miss Kirkpatrick’s 
dignity arranged the very next morning a 
combination of events that might have 
tested an even firmer resolution. 

She and Nibs had just paused at the 
office for the morning mail. The aunt was 
just breaking it to her nephew that they 
were not going to the Dyckmann that 
morning for breakfast, that she was getting 
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awfully tired of the place, that Jean y_ 


‘utterly spoiled and the whole service | 


off, when Nibs was called t) the teleph 
booth. 3 

He came out with wide frightened ey 

‘“Mr. Henry’s been taken awfully sicl) 
he cried breathlessly, “‘and Elsie wants! 
know if we won’t come up right away.” | 

Something made Miss Kirkpatrick’s ey| 
widen in response and the hand on i 
office desk certainly trembled a little, P 
haps, however, this was due only to { 
special kind of consternation which show) 
in her very first words. { 

“But, Nibs,’’ she protested, “I can’t ts) 
the time to go up there now. This morn > 
at eleven I have to make my speech bef! 
the club and before that we have an awiy! 
important conference at the store.” ( 

“But, Aunt Sue, you don’t understai! 
Mr. Henry’s awfully sick. He fainted w)| 
he tried to get out of bed this mori, 
And Elsie’s there all alone. She’s frig} 
ened to death—why, she was kind of ery ; 
through the phone.” 

The incredulity in that young faq- 
Miss Kirkpatrick thought it was t} 
which had so moved her. It had been n} 
days now since Nibs had come to 1) 
Every one of those days, she felt proui|, 
had advanced her in his admiration. “2 
decisions of that strange new tribunal |] 
heretofore been favorable. Now, howe, 
if it were to be proved that she could le» 
Elsie—she knew that the final yen‘ 
rested upon this one point. 

She gripped the edge of the office des] : 
hide the trembling of her hand. And th 
who blame her for her next words n{ 
remember that the one exclusive emol 
of twelve years is not lightly shaken of| 

‘‘Nibs,”’ she cried desperately, “T’d ei ( 
if I possibly could, but I can’t! '¢ 
merchandise manager has ealled this (| 
ference this morning | 

But Nibs did not wait to hear more 01 
earth-rocking event. Without another y ( 
he had moved off to the elevator. Ai 
carved from granite, his aunt watched | 
leave her. Then with a sharp little ex) 
mation that was almost a ery she ran |} 
to join him. She thought it was to || 
that precious, oh-so-much-prized affec | 
that she was going now to see Mr. Henr | 

She still thought so as she stood for 
first time in that comfortable, even lu j 
ous, apartment of his. She had no rei! 
to depart from her theory during the { 

i 


half hour. In that time she called upt} 
doctors. None of these could come imn | 
ately. With the fourth she was impera' ¢ 
“But it is very important,” she sail 
her crisp tones born of long years of |} 
ness command. ‘‘You must come at ¢ 
This is a dangerously ill patient.” 1) 
turning from the phone she smiled dow ) 
Elsie and her nephew, surveying her | 
awed eyes from a big double-down ec | 
“This one will be here right away, | 
assured Elsie. ‘‘Don’t worry—he’s }! 
round the corner.” : ; | 
“Oh, Miss Kirkpatrick,” cried Elsie c 
denly, ‘“‘you’re so wonderful! I just ¢} 
know what I would have done if you he! 
come! How do you talk that way ove |: 
phone? She just sounds like a qi? 
doesn’t she, Nibs?’’ . 
Nibs’ eyes beamed with pride. 
“You bet! I tell you when she says |! 
thing to a waiter he just hops.” 
There was silence for a few minutes! 
Miss Kirkpatrick looked at her } 
watch. It was only a quarter to nin | 
the doctor came when he said he woul'| 
might yet make the conference, She/ 
tapping her foot nervously when sud! 
Elsie rose to her feet. : 
“T’ll go and see how Uncle Christ¢} 
is now,” said she. At the doorway } 
paused and looked at Miss Kirkpatr : 
little wistfully. ‘Perhaps he’d like t) 
you,” she said. 
“Oh, no, no—please don’t suggest | 
a thing, Elsie!’ cried Miss Kirkpa! 
swiftly. ‘I’m sure it would be the *! 
thing in the world for him to see strang 
In a few moments, however, Elsi! 
turned with a sentence. Uncle Christ? 
had asked to see her. An instant fe 


was stooping—with knees that tren 
under her—over a very-much-altered 
Christopher Henry. ‘dl 
“Beastly head,” he muttered, | ie 
move it.” That was his only greetin) 
only preliminary. Then with fever-8? 
eyes he stared at her moleskin coat. * 
ish that?’’ he asked thickly. | __ 
She thought that he was delirious. I 
ens, what was it—typhoid, pneumr 
(Continued on Page 145) 


_ {Continued from Page 142) 
rndicitis? It had been so many years 
« she had had any experience with sick- 
; that the swollen scarlet of his face 
rlled her. : 
‘What is what?” she whispered. 
‘hat fur thing. Whash it called?’ 
h, this is moleskin.” She was still 
pring his delirium. ‘Do you like it?” 
» tried to nod his head. Then, with 
» between his words, he made clear 
; was the business matter upon which 
id tried to see her yesterday. 
“Isie admired—your coat. Will you 
-one—for her—see? My Christmas 
‘-can’t get it—myself.”’ 
jrough quick, understanding tears Sue 
jd down at him. Solemnly she nodded 
ead. Yet the tears were not all for 
- And the pang that went through her 
»> learned that he had not been wanting 
: her for her own sake, because he was 
» that he had offended her, was too 
» for self-deception. 
» lingered for a minute beside him. 
sooked down compassionately at the 
i pillow. His whole room was in 
-fuldisorder. Involuntarily she looked 
}; for a push button. Then with a final 
iglance of pity—anxious but inept as 
iof any man—she left the room. 
iif an hour later a terrified Elsie tip- 
‘out of the sick room. 
‘he doctor says it’s pneumonia,’’ she 
jered. Then with a little cry of dis- 
ishe added: “‘Oh, I know it’s just be- 
‘ he would go out. on Saturday night 
lut his rubbers! Somehow he got it 
nis head he wouldn’t wear them any 
; and he’s used to them. That’s one of 
iildish impressions about Uncle Chris- 
ir—he was always so particular about 
bbers.”’ 
ithout a word Sue stared straight 
| of her. There was a touch of humor 
‘in this situation, but once again Sue 
; to get out on the curbstone and 
1 herself pass. All she could think of 
\er little speech to Christopher Henry 
other night at the Eldorado—‘“‘ His 
ag-chair always squeaked or he won- 
: why he hadn’t worn his rubbers.” 
2 two young people stood there talk- 
gether in whispers and still Sue did 
veak. At last Nibs noticed her silence, 
white tense face. He came over and 
own beside her on the double-down 


? 


i. 
ou don’t need to stay now, Aunt 
. he began anxiously. ‘‘ You’ve missed 
conference, I guess, but you’ll have 
f time to get to the club for your 
1. Elsie and I can get along alone till 
3e comes.” 

it a single shadow of the carriage trade 
( she was abandoning crossed his 
3 face. 

veech be hanged!” said Miss Kirk- 
‘k with that forcefulness of expression 
( she occasionally used to Miss Tut- 
land Miss Boswell. ‘I’m going to 
) 
ven days later Miss Kirkpatrick again 
1 the same double-down couch where 
id made her tremendous choice. The 
iand the tables and the chairs were 
\y strewn with tissue paper, with red 
1 and Christmas seals. Across these 
ices of a Christmas celebration de- 
( until this New Year’s afternoon Miss 
vatrick looked to where Mr. Henry, 
+ up for the first time since his illness, 
‘opped amid the cushions of a deep- 
ed rocking-chair. He was wearing a 
‘chew brown-velveteen dressing gown 
is huge paw, bleached now almost to 
cy, was folded about a brand-new 


. Stared across at Miss Kirkpatrick 
hen he stared back at the book. 

he Life of the Bee,” he mused with 
zled little smile. “Now why do you 
ise Elsie selected that for my Christ- 
oresent? Do you fancy she’s been 
‘ing all this time upon my ignorance 
\phytes?”” 

orhaps that’s it,” retorted Sue witha 
“You know we modern women are 
‘ading that a man should be more than 
'panion for just our lighter hours.” 
‘grinned cheerfully. During these bi- 
trips to see him she had discovered a 
of humor—more appreciative per- 
‘han creative—which had surmounted 
and fever and even a husky fellow’s 
* that sickness had made him ridicu- 
_It was only one of the unsuspected 
's with which he had surprised her. 
‘as the grin went out there was some- 
(of boyish eagerness in his face. 
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“Say, Miss Kirkpatrick,” he said, “she 
really liked it, don’t you think—I mean the 
fur coat I gave her?”’ 

“Oh, she was simply crazy about it!” 


“You don’t think she had the least ink- : 


ling of it?”’ 
‘“*Dear, no—I saw to that.” 
e gave a grim little laugh. 

“Do you know,” said he, ‘that’s the 
first honest-to-Christmas gift I ever gave 
Elsie in my whole life? All I’ve handed her 
out before this year was a filthy check—a 
miserable twenty-five-dollar check that I 
didn’t have to spend any time over. And 
do you know what a pig I was? Every time 
I’d write it I’d think to myself, ‘Twelve 
blessed months before I have to do that 
again!’”’ 

“Why,’’ gasped Sue, “that’s just the 
way I’ve always been with Nibs! Until 
I got him a Tuxedo and some new scarfs 
and things this year I was just too 
stingy—stingy of any thought and care, I 
mean—ever to get beyond a check. And I 
just went round crying over the snowshoes 
and wonderful penknives and all the things 
ze would have loved so when he was a little 

oy.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Henry, gripping his 
book a little tighter, “‘but in my case it was 
worse. My brother—Elsie’s father—never 
could get along. I could have done so much 
for Elsie all these years.’ 

““My brother-in-law makes just half of 
what I do,’”’ returned Sue bravely after a 
minute’s hesitation. “I never did a thing 
for them.” 

“But I never did a thing for anybody,” 
growled Mr. Henry. ‘All I cared about 
was work and going to my club and having 
my rolls hot in the morning. I never gave. 
Isquandered. Jean over at the Dyckmann 
is hoarding my savings. I always over- 
tipped him and every other waiter, not be- 
cause I was generous, but because I was 
afraid of what he’d think of me.” 

Miss Kirkpatrick smiled ruefully. 

““T’ve sometimes thought,” she sighed, 
“that my only mourners will be the New 
York waiters. You see, I always asked 
about their colds and their children.” 

“‘Not because you cared, but because you 
liked _a nice, cozy, pleasant atmosphere 
round you. Huh, don’t I know?” 

Their eyes met over the recital of this 
parallel experience and, conscious at last of 
the humor of it, they both burst into 
laughter. 

“Suppose,” said Sue—and the laughter 
still rippled through her-soft voice—“ that 
you let me read you about some decent 
citizens.” : 

With that she came over and took the 
book from his hand. Quite at random she 
opened it and began reading: 

“““Why do they thus renounce sleep, the 
delights of honey and love and the exquisite 
things enjoyed, for instance, by their winged 
brother, the butterfly?’’’? She continued 
with the famous rhapsody upon the virgin 
workers of the hive until she came to the 
sentence, ‘‘‘Is it so certain then that the 
new generation whereunto you offer your 
lives ——’”’ 

It was at this point that Christopher 
Henry stopped her. 

“Why,” he roared, ‘‘that’s it—that’s the 
very thing!” 

Sue looked up at him in surprise. . 

**What’s the very thing?” 

“The whole point of us—of you—of me. 
Why, we’re bees, Miss Kirkpatrick, miser- 
able slaves of the hive!”’ 

“Miserable!” she laughed. “I prefer 
our other biographer.” 

“Wait a moment! We’re bees all right 
in that we work like fiends and that we’ve 
let all our emotions atrophy. But just look 
at the difference! Those blooming bugs 
haven’t got any individual emotional life, 
but theyhave got a community one. They’re 
working for the race—it’s the new genera- 
tion whereunto they offer their lives ——”’ 

“Ah,” interrupted the woman, “but that, 
after all, isn’t quite fair. That’s what hurt 
me so the other night at the Eldorado— 
that you didn’t seem to see that I really 
had benefited the race, even though I 
haven’t married. You can’t build up a big 
business, you know, without helping to 
build up the world.”’ 

‘Sure you can’t!”’ he retorted energeti- 
cally. ‘‘But now tell me honestly—you’ve 
worked because you liked work more than 
anything else in the world, haven’t you? 
Of course you have. So have I. There 
hasn’t been one bit of self-sacrifice about 
it. What’s more, we haven’t renounced the 
honey—the rewards of our labor—not by a 
darned sight. We’ve spent that on being | 
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Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice or 
Corn Puffs in this way: 


After crisping, douse with melted 
butter. Then add your cream and sugar. 


7) It will taste like a dish of confections. 
And men enjoy it just as much as chil- 
dren. 


Add Pufted Rice to your fruit dish— 
any fruit. Fruit tastes best with some 
flimsy crust. That’s why we have pies, 
tarts and shortcakes. 


These fragile, nut- 
like bubbles add that 
crust. After a test you 
will never omit them. 


For supper, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. These are whole-wheat bubbles 
=. toasted. They are four times as porous 
“as bread. 

Children need whole wheat. They 
need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served in this way they will revel in it. 


After school surprise the children 
with these tidbits: 


& 


Douse Corn Puffs or \ 
Puffed Rice with melted 
butter. Let them eat 
like popcorn. Children 
can eat these grain dain- 
ties to their hearts’ con- 
tent—they so easily 
digest. 


Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like 
oy nut-meats on ice cream. A famous res- 
% taurant in Chicago first suggested this. 


Puffed Rice is also used like nut-meats 
in home candy making—to make the 
candy porous, light and nutty. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


All steam exploded— puffed to eight times normal size. Every 
food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so digestion is easy 
and complete. . 

These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you should 


know them all. e F 
Like Pancakes Made 


With Nuts 


Now we make a pancake flour containing 
ground Puffed Rice. It makes the pan- 
cakes fluffy and gives a nut-like flavor. 
»,. The flour is self-raising, so you simply add 

/ milk or water. You never tasted pancakes 
such as folks make with Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


oe 
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SOLUBLE (INSTANT). 


Barrington Hall 


Co 


ee 


This is famous 
Baker-ized Barring- 
ton Hallininstantform. 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized 
Barrington Hall Coffee. 


Anybody Can Make 
Perfect Coffee Now 


A half teaspoonful of famous Barrington 
Hall in the form of powdered crystals—add 
hot water—a steaming cup of deliciously per- 
fect coffee is ready instantly. 

Would you like to try making coffee in 
the cup—to pour on the water, see the crystals 
dissolve, taste the coffee and prove to your 
own satisfaction that Soluble Barrington Hall 
is better, more economical and far more 
convenient P 

In case your grocer has not yet received 
his shipment, send 40c for a Standard 25-cup 
tin. If you are not delighted with Barrington 
Hall in instant form, the money will be 
promptly refunded. Will you try itP 

BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


246 North Second Street 116 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name_ 


Address 


Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 
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comfortable—on taxis and waiters and 
good clothes and—” with a grim look at 
the couch on which she was sitting— 
“double-down upholstery. Now those 
bachelor-girl bees you’ve been reading of 
work—just like us—and they haven’t got 
an ounce of sentiment in their lives—just 
like us. We're all single fellows together. 


But the difference between us and the. 


others is that they’re single for a purpose 
and at a big cost of fun. We're single be- 
cause we like to be.” 

Sue looked up at. him thoughtfully. 

“T see,” she said at last. “You think 
we’ve taken over the most social civiliza- 
tion in the world and made it individual- 
istic. And you don’t think any work 
I’ve—we’ve done A 

‘“‘Can atone to society for the formation 
of a class of loveless workers? No, by 
heavens, I don’t! So long as we can’t 
transplant the queen bee to our human 
hive, so long as motherhood is not intrusted 
to one single person in a community, we 
ean’t take over the single-fellow worker. 
We're cramping the world’s style if we do. 
We're working against the community— 
not for it. We’ve got to mix personal love 
and work together—we human bees—or we 
get to be just machines. And the more 
machines in this world the worse for so- 


ciety. Why, as if you and I couldn’t both, 


of us have done our work as well and better 
if we had had some real affection in our 
lives!”’ 

He had put his finger on it at last—that 
little difference between being efficient and 
being effectual—which had been haunting 
her of late. And it was characteristic of the 
woman that she met the truth intellectually 
and not emotionally. She was glad to see 
‘e her mind what was the matter with 

er. 

The man stared into those blue eyes that 
had been following what he said with so 
much alert intelligence. Suddenly the 
bleached paw closed tightly about the arm 
of his rocking-chair. 

“‘Don’t!’”’ cried he fiercely. 

“‘Don’t what?” 

“Don’t look as if you were talking about 
the Baltic Provinces, as if nothing under 
God’s sun or moon could touch you but 
some abstract consideration of European 
politics!” ; 

He hesitated for a minute and his face 
grew tense. 

“Miss Kirkpatrick,’’ he asked abruptly, 
“do you have any idea what happened to 
me that night at the Eldorado?” 

Only the most experienced could have 
detected any difference between this bright 
quick glance, which she now gave him, and 
its predecessors. 

“You started to prepare your bee thesis 
then, didn’t you?’”’ 

“Don’t be flippant! This means too 
much to me. I saw you look at your 
nephew while he was dancing. I hadn’t 
thought of you before that as a woman at 


| 
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all. You were just something to tz 
But that—well rg 

He drew a long breath. She attem); 
but could not quite finish—one of} 
bright quick glances. And it was | 
downcast head that he addressed hj, 


words. 

“T got that little picture of you i} 
not as a single fellow, not as a pretty; 
machine, but as a real woman, on} 
could love if she just let herself —_ 

- “Ah,” interrupted Sue _ bitterly; 
without raising her head, “but yo, 
that night that I was a woman witho |; 
talent for love.” . 

“I didn’t mean that!” he cried e); 
“T was excited, indignant. Some), 
seemed all wrong then that you sho | 
on in the old way—my way. Not 
was wrong for a woman—not that 
any worse for you than for me—w) 
both failures as human beings, yous, 
if I would set myself up to you! Bu; 
you looked at that kid—I’ll never | 
it—just as if you loved everything } 
him—I knew then—it was only ami» 
practice with you. Working, living a) 
you had got out of practice in love’ 
had got into the wrong groove, see! : 
as I had been doing until Elsie tury! 
I couldn’t bear your going back to}; 
way then. 

“T wanted you to keep on practi) 
after all, that’s what you have to ¢) 
two of the great big things in this’ 
religion and love—first get your! 
the track of them and then kj) 
working to stay there. Oh, I kn 
talking like an ass! But if you cou) 
understand how I feel about it ——| 

There was a long silence during | 
Christopher never took his eyes fro | 
small downcast head with its 1p 
sweep of light-brown hair. When hit 
again the big white hand on the arn [ 
chair shook ever so slightly. 

“You thought I meant just mar) 
he began huskily, ‘“‘but I didn’t. 1) 
that stupid and—male. I wanted | 
go on loving somebody—anyhbody - > 

Then for the first time in these lo) } 
utes Sue raised her eyes to his. As } 
what was in them his own eyes chai} 

“It’s a lie!”’ he shouted. “I wani| 
to marry me! I still—want you!” 

That instant he leaned forward a |’ 
instant his rocking-chair uttered a - 
its own. There is no use to put it | 
pretty way. It squeaked. Blushin;) 
roots of his hair, Mr. Christopher | 
consummated his romantic deel: 
with a terrified grin. ft 

Sue stared at him in bewilds 
almost in horror. Then suddenly 
membered. | 

“But I don’t mind it a bit,” she li: 
“It really sounds—rather—nice,” 

And with that soft, tender littl: 
she was drawn at last into the cireli ! 
ringleted and tulip-skirted sisters. 
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Al PLEA FOR YOUNG 
MALE PARENTS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


yut? Am I right, Jimmie, or am I? I 
eve it to you as man to man. What did 
‘ay, Jimmie, about Hughie right here at 
‘s bar being always a gentleman under 
. circumstances? Righto! Yousaid all of 
(right there, Jimmie, and you haven’t 
-d the half of what I said about good old 
-ighie. 

No, no more, Hughie; too much is 
snty. And, Hughie, it certainly is a won- 
jful feeling—how!—it certainly, as you 
sre saying, is a wonderful feeling when a 
-n realizes for the first time under these 
cumstances the wonderful feeling that he 
.. fath—no, Jimmie, I just had one with 
ighie and I naturally want to keep my 
ad clear during the present circum- 
‘neces and there’s nothing like becoming 
-ather to pull a man up short and show 
‘a he’s gotta cut out the rough stuff and 
- down to brass tacks. 

‘Well, of course if you put it that way, 
_ go you one, Jimmie, but I just dropped 
for one or two at the outside. There! 
through. Believe it or not, Hughie, 
it’s my last drink till my son is twenty- 
». Is that the right spirit under the 
cumstances, Hughie, or is it? I ask you. 
pave it to these other gentlemen along 
|: bar, Hughie, if I’m—+tell the gentlemen, 
ighie, that if they’ll pardon me for in- 
iding under the circumstances I’d like to 
ive them join me in just one more health 
ithe little fellow. Just explain the cir- 
mstances to the gentlemen, Hughie. 
fanks—same to you, gentlemen, and 
iny of them! And that’s been my argu- 
mnt, Hughie—what you said—right along. 
i L right or am I right?” 

Zd’s drinking may have gone no further 
im that in the old days; just a little 
ery and cheering gossip, interlarded with 
‘it of harmless and necessary stimulant, 
‘ong friends who were in sympathy with 
a. If the young father were of a sensi- 
ie, moody nature he may have remained 
\tting in Gilligan’s until he had begun to 
»od, we shall say, over the injustices 
hped upon the Indians by the early 
nerican colonists; may even have wept 
ssionately while reciting to Hughie the 
( man’s many wrongs; or if the young 
sher were of a more cheery cast of mind 
| reaction after his terrible ordeal of the 
‘ht might have taken the form of going 
5 from Gilligan’s and hiring the local 
iss band to follow him immediately to 
i house in order to serenade the young 
)ther and child by the bedside. He may 
ve done either of these or similar things 
ler arejuvenating visit to Gilligan’s rather 
in stay there until he had imbibed too 
ely. It did not necessarily follow, how- 
‘r, that he stayed there until he got 
imk. My only argument is that when 
young father liquored up at Gilligan’s in 
» old days or gets fish-eyed in his own 
lar in these days of absolute prohibition, 
er going through the tremendous mental 
4d physical strain of having a child, not 
ioul is to blame but the horde of in-laws 
‘0 drive him to it against his will. 


‘iven to Drink by Winifred’s Folks 


Not content with driving him to drink 
i then upbraiding him for his wholly 
\tifiable hang-over—as if he had wished 
» hang-over on himself—all the in-laws, 
id as the days and weeks of parenthood 
pgress even the mother herself, straight- 
ly start right in to demonstrate to him, 
Necially during the baby’s infancy, that 
{re is some debate in their minds as to 
tether or not he is even related by mar- 
'ge to his own offspring. Winifred, it is 
le, does soften toward him at intervals 
the extent where she permits him to 
ind out fifteen bucks once a week to the 
wrched and superior being known as the 
rained baby nurse.” 
In some more humane households the 
lang mother also is good enough to 
“mt him the weekly boon of dropping 
this own work and other affairs on the 
pa day out so that father can give 
| whole day to standing by with the 
d Safety pins during stormy moments 
Tustling along the kitchen clothesline in 
itch of some simple little garment or 
her, which -though of slight intrinsic 
ue may-be absolutely essential to a 
y's well-being and therefore handy to 


) 


have about the house when Precious is 


young. 

Nevertheless, throughout that nerve- 
cracking day upon which he is permitted 
to understudy the nurse, giving the best 
that is in him when fetching and carrying 
from the clothesline or standing tense and 
ready with the gold safety pins, he cannot 
keep back the feeling that Winifred is con- 
stantly murmuring to herself in a patroniz= 
ing way: “Poor old Ed! If he only had 
a little more brains he’d be half-witted.”’ 
At best he is made to realize that in knowl- 
edge of handling infants, in the matter of 
intelligence in general, he has far to go 
intellectually before he can hope to match 
wits with a baby that at least knows enough 
not to offer fool suggestions. 

It is not until the child has passed its 
tenth—sometimes as late as its twelfth— 
month and eighth tooth that the young 
father is first graciously recognized as being 
vaguely related to the baby. Then it is 
that at some trying moment or other an 
exasperated mother—who has learned sud- 
denly, let us say, by the sense of hearing 
that baby has thrown down and broken 
whatever breakable thing Winifred had 
given to Precious to quiet him—turns to 
father and in a single sentence gives Ed the 
accolade of fatherhood, admits him at last 
to a place in the family ¢ircle. 


Allowed to be Bogey Man 


“Hid,” she cries, ‘‘that’s just plain temper 
in that child and if he’s old enough to dis- 
play temper he’s old enough for you to 
begin to punish him!”’ Then to Precious: 
“No, no, no, no, baby! Dadda will ’pank! 
Dadda will ’pank!’’—indicating to Precious 
meanwhile that this horrible thing, which 
at last has been installed in the only job 
open to it in an otherwise-pleasant family 
circle, is none other than Repulsive Ed, the 
Tron-Handed Spanker. And Winifred’s 
sardonic pantomime and horrendous voice 
tones at the moment plainly are patterned 
after the manner which probably was as- 
sumed by some other humble character of 
history when long ago he growled at the 
one-time Bad Boy of Europe: ‘‘There’s 
little ole Elba, Mister Bonaparte, just 
looming off our sta’b’d bow, and that’s 
where you get off, kid—get me?” 

From now onward father has his position 
in the home, from that first ‘‘Dadda will 
’pank”’ right on up to and after the age of 
baby talk has been passed and Winifred 
has reached that stage where she is wont to 
intone portentously: ‘‘Just wait until your 
father comes home this evening, young 
man! He will attend to you!” 

He! Gosh—the way she says it! He is 
the stake and the pile of oily fagots in the 
path of Savonarola. He is mumps personi- 
fied, the walking embodiment of sublimated 
stomach ache. When he is not opening the 
street door nights to enter and attend to 
one he is probably having the time of his 
life opening a little door leading from the 
Sing Sing death house and cheerily calling 
out, ‘‘Next!’”? He is human prickly heat 
and has cornered all talcum. He is some- 
thing fierce. 

It is not alone the pardonably motherish 
young mother and her female band of 
vicious brigand relatives that foster. and 
heap all this ignominy upon the scarred 
head of the altogether necessary father of 
the child; the whole false philosophy and 
absurd scheme of things is egged on by 
entire regiments of rank outsiders who 
don’t know enough to mind their own 
darned business. It’s a conspiracy. Even 
the family doctor himself, who starts in by 
daring to bar a man from his own wife’s 
bedroom and gets away with it, works hand 
in hand with the rest of the outfit. Then 
while the baby is being nourished up to the 
progressive point where it can get croup 
and mumps and everything, along comes 
the modern child specialist and further en- 
courages the deviltry. 

The nearest I ever came to getting a 
glance of recognition from the baby spe- 
cialist who comes to our house was one day 
when I had the effrontery to step into the 
nursery, whereupon he looked me over 
coldly for a second and then intimated to 
the nurse that he could not go on with 
whatever it was he had to say to her until 
the room had become less crowded. 
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The Braxton is 
shaped to fit the body 


Sometimes I catch myself wondering 
why men of the high-powered scientific 
caliber of Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Dr. Roger 
Dennett, Dr. Crozier Griffith and_ other 
specialists who have given so much intelli- 
gent thought to the borning and breaking 
of children never seemed to have worked 
back to the discovery that there can be no 
children without fathers. 

Do you ever remember having seen the 
word “father” used once, even once, in all 
the best-selling baby books written by 
Dennett or Griffith or Holt? Neither do 
I. So far as I have been able to learn after 
careful attention to their published works 
during my own long and lonesome months 
of parenthood, Emmett and Roger and 
Crozier just pull the covers off their type- 
writers some rainy Tuesday between office 
hours and start right in on the plans and 
specifications of a new book with the clear 
assumption that all babies are either born 
fatherless or, so far as a male parent is 
concerned, are born only posthumously to 
worthy widows. 


Al Baby Book for Fathers 


They write whole chapters about mothers’ 
comforts and requirements. The entire 
child-health literature extant is written for, 
to, round and about mothers. All of which, 
I admit, is admirable and helpful, but far 
from sufficiently fifty-fiftty. Come to think 
of it, I do mistily recall that in one of these 
popular baby books the author does con- 
cede indirectly that sometimes a baby may 
be cursed with a male parent, but he dis- 
misses the annoyance in a line—just a 
warning word or two to the effect that in 
houses where there is a young baby the 
male brute must never be permitted to 
smoke. But does the author add a para- 
graph—or an entire chapter, as he would 
in case he had temporarily placed a ban on 
some similar necessity of the mother’s life— 
in which he figuratively puts his arm on the 
father’s shoulder and tells him gently where 
in thunder the poor devil may smoke during 
the long and stormy winter nights when 
his own home—and now Gilligan’s—are 
closed to him? You can bet Doctor Author 
doesn’t. But where mother’s simple joys 
are concerned—ah, that is different! Just 
let it enter the learned doc’s mind to write, 
say, that potential mothers must avoid all 
stimulating drinks and immediately he is 
ready to tear off a whole chapter on the 
given subject: “‘Substitute Beverages for 
the Mother Who Likes Her Beer.” 

But not father. If the brute insists upon 
smoking, throw him to the wolves, bean 
him! Enter, officer! There stands your 
man! The whole thing is nauseating. The 
generous view to take of the attitude of 
mind of these baby-specialist authors is to 
assume, I suppose, that they take it for 
granted that mothers and their female rela- 
tives know without being told all about 


-handling fathers, know the art in that in- 


stinctive way that enables all female ma- 
ternal ancestors and relatives of a new 
baby to decide instantly from which side of 
the house the child got its cussedness and 
why the male parent is better fitted by 
Nature than the female to root the six 
AM. bottle out of the ice chest on cold 
winter mornings or from which parent 
Precious inherits its fine head and astound- 
ing intelligence—any of these female gifts 
of divination which owing to the lavishness 
with which they are showered upon all 
mothers and their sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts are all distributed before 
father can be endowed with any of these 
gifts at all. That is the only broad-minded 
view to take of the literary baby specialist’s 
calm and passive acceptance of the abso- 
lutely discredited biological theory now so 
widely prevalent that parenthood presup~ 
poses only mothers. That is a theory which 
never will stand the test of scientific experi- 
mentation. Why? Because it never has, 
that’s why. Fathers do not go round ex- 
ploiting parenthood, that is all. Who 
cackles all over the chicken coop when the 
absolutely undeliberate egg is laid? The 
rooster? And largely because of the father’s 
modest reticence every father must put up 
with the abhorrent and paradoxical domestic 
ruling that though all~babies must have 
a father no father may have a baby. 

I should like to get out one of those baby 
books myself, or at least what one of these 
ultrascientific medical men refer to as a 
scientific original thesis, and perhaps I shall 
some day. It would be from the heart and 
written by a father for fathers, the material 
all based on my own experiences as a prac- 
tical parent. Our first is about a year old 
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now—seven and one-half months, to }) 
meticulously precise, or virtually a ye 
old—more than a year old, I might gs 
without stretching the truth, when it com) 
to the matter of the size of the garments || 
requires and a mental and physical grow; 
which as compared to our neighbors’ chi 
dren at times almost frightens us, 
though my book, or original medical pape 
would be addressed primarily to fathers 
would fashion my effort with the humb 
hope always in mind that out of it o 
young mothers everywhere would learn th 
the real head of the house is really deser 
ing of a more exalted position in the d 
mestic scheme of things than his prese) 
job of Ugly Ed, the Horrible Headsman. 
Already I hear all the scornful chort} 
and chuckles and guffaws rising from {) 
whole learned tribe of Dennetts and Gr 
fiths and Holts when they hear that a me 
layman father hints at intruding upon th: 
articular quarter section of science. 
e it known that in so ultraethical a 
sion as medicine even a father of ninete! 
children is still but a layman father, ney 
a professional—and what word in the la 
guage carries with it more scorn 4) 
contempt to the syllable than the word “la | 
how much intensive stu 
and practice of the more or less simple a)| 
>common calling of being a journeym 
father is necessary before a man is gra 
uated out of the ranks of lowly laym 
fatherhood and becomes a_professior 
father—and therefore in the eyes of ¢ 
ethicized properly equipped to write abo 
the art—never has been stated by the p) 
fessionals of medicine. 

They keep the layman out by deduci 
from extravagant numbers. 
do turn out an original paper for one 
their trade journals they have a habit 
stopping everybody at the start by beg’ 
ning breezily: “‘The following skaffalas 
on the metacynosis of incipient peri 
rhionon-metafaciaomniapaxvobiseum, 
warts, is predicated upon eighty-two thy | 
sand seven hundred and ninety-one ti 
cases observed by the writer and is si| 
stantiated by a wide experimentation w | 
a grand total of one hundred and twen| 
one thousand two hundred and eigh} 
nine cases of the undeniably germane deg | 
tibusnonestdisputandum, 
in Vienna by Klinkenfoos an 


Absurd on the Face of It 


If the professional had dared to utte} 
peep in print after monkeying round J; 
a tablespoonful—heaping—of what are V} 
garly known as warts the rest of the prol 
sionals would make him give is un | 
card and beard. As for fath 
undoubtedly still would refuse to consi’ 
a male parent a professional father e | 
after he had reached that blasé stage{ 
siredom where the father, following a ¢- 
sory glance into the latest crate of trip, 
to arrive, remarks lightly, “‘Let’s keep 
light one nearest the wall—what?” | 

They persist in the absurdity that ) 
other male knows anything about child) 
or knows how to be a father unless he 5 
spent at least four years learning wh 
might be termed the refined elements of 2 
druggist’s trade, combined with a cours'} 
a sort of esthetic variation of the butc! 
business, plain and fancy needlework ‘ 
catgut tatting, guinea-pig breeding, hoy? 
make jars and tubes of germs come t) 

jell and the science of being able mi- 
scopically to differentiate at a glance § 
cock-eyed cocci from the loose raveling | 
one’s whiskers. If a note of bitterness se’ § 
to creep into these remarks, reader, P) 
bear with me. In recent months of pari’ 
hood I’ve been mixed up with these !§ 
sufiiciently to get their number; that 1s | 

And then after a given youth has mes 
round a medical school for four years, 
perhaps as an interne has devoted ano!’ 
year or two to trying to force 
mustache under glass in a hospi 
this bird—now being a t 
old and theoretically childless—is supp) 
to be so thoroughly equipped profession § 
that he can stalk into my own houst! 
trying moments and tell me—me 
father—to step away back and 
The Room becomes His Room 101 
before and after the child is born. But! 
I’m barred! And when he is not preset! 
person to run not only The Room but |. 
whole household he emphatically lets 1 
known that he has temporarily suble 
entire works to a white-enameled Cath 
of Russia disguised in porcelain as a tra 

(Continued on Page 153) 


or wens, obser | 


1l of twenty-six y' 


(Continued from Page 150) 

Che first inkling I get from him that he 
ws the child was not born out of wed- 
ck is when I see that he has got my name 
jolutely right on his unitemized bill. 
len then he gets the address wrong, for 
jbil” is proof positive that he fancies that 
sally Iam to be found down at the New 
-k subtreasury looking after the bullion 
js—and no fair searching me when the 
itting whistle blows. One gets that im- 
ission when the bill to father comes from 
‘ere general practitioner. In the case of 
y celebrated specialist in baby borning, 
om I everlastingly know, he sent his 
i while laboring under the silly notion 
i> after I had tidied up my pet bullion 
| at the subtreasury each evening I al- 
vs caught the five-fifteen commutation 
vhiladelphia and slept in the Mint. 

nd as the trained nurse is an apt con- 
rate of the doctor in ridding the house 
fathers and other vermin, just so does 
jalso become impregnated with the spe- 
ist’s loose habit of being careless with 
sr people’s money. Once I asked the 
se who was good enough to take me and 
affairs off my own shoulders when I had 
\by, to pay for some things she said she 
sted at the druggist’s shop with a fifty- 
lar bill [handed her. I told her I wanted 
bill changed. She didn’t changeit. She 
‘gured it savagely beyond recognition. 
' when the druggist’s van backed up to 
|door with the stuff for mother and 

1, was there one tube, jar or flask in the 
jo that was worth a tinker’s dam to 
fer? J just merely ask you; that’s all. 
‘only asking. 


| A Knights of Labor Rule 


| the medical profession could only be 
ie to see that fathers will always per- 
s remain a scorned institution just so 
las the doctor himself is the arch con- 
\tor in the propaganda to shove fathers 
/the outer darkness of ignorance, then 
laps the male parent could be led into 
‘wn. If the children specialists would 
‘out between mother books just one 
Ime or one series of snappy articles for 
Sunday newspapers or the lay maga~ 
( on the general subject of What 
ty Young Father Should Know, and 
len in English instead of medicoese, 
de the outcast father would begin to 
omewhere, 
‘t here again medical ethics blocks the 
, of progress. One of the first union 
‘of the Baby Doctors’ Association of 
‘hts of Labor, in fact of the whole ultra- 
al caboodle, is that when one writes 
iginal paper one must publish it in a 
eal magazine clandestinely. It may 
dat there is a lot of good stuff for 
ts published in the medical papers, 
| believe the time has come to make it 
ic. The only occasions on which the 
ssion unbends to the point of submit- 
themselves as physicians to the—to 
\—pitiless and painful light of publicity 
en they begin to mobilize at the bed- 
of a public character. Then only do 
‘are to forget themselves long enough 
xe the public into their confidence to 
xtent of issuing a series of plainly 
tn and perfectly frank bulletins: 


):00 A.M.—There is nothing to be added 
: Governor Grubb’s condition. 


ad 


Kane, Swensen, 
Splittendorpff, Isaacson, 
lum, Applegate, 
De Laurens, Smythe, 
Spitz, Bafiingphone, 
Kunkle, Kelly, 
Murphy, Plimpsole, 
Deitzheimer, Guff.” 


» often have I during years of news- 
iTeporting had my hours of watchful 
1g rewarded by just such reassuringly 
titative bulletins, lavishly slipped to 
very hour on the hour through the 
door key hole, not to be appreciative 
at even these doyens of ethics will 
usly consent to do for the public 
some greatly loved and revered public 
il begins to take the count. From the 
aorning bulletin running “There is 
ig to be added,” on through the mid- 
igned statement to the effect that 
brnor Grubb remains the same,” and 
' to the night bulletin that says 
urther bulletins concerning Governor 
, will be issued to-night,” I have been 
lusly helped in my work by some of 
atest medical guessers in the game. 
{ So long as a newspaper edition was 
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going to press, have I known their secre- 
taries’ typewriters to weaken, even though 
the great doctors themselves—cut to their 
ethical souls as they are by seeing their 
names brazenly displayed in front-page 
newspaper boxes ad nauseam—finally throw 
up their hands in disgust and let the news- 
paper boys in their own poor unethical 
layman way fashion a final bulletin which 
alas must run: 


“1:04 A.M.—And in conclusion we, the 
attending physicians, regret to remark 
while tiptoeing out that Governor Grubb, 
acting absolutely against our combined and 
emphatic advice, insisted this evening upon 
trying torelieve the tedium of convalescence 
by picking at the covers and amusing him- 
self by practicing several difficult strains of 
the death rattle. We have therefore thrown 
up the case en masse and regretfully must 
refer anyone anxious for further details 
about Governor Grubb’s condition to the 
management of Finnigan’s Funeral Par- 
lors. It’s up to Finnigan. 

“(Signed) ATTENDING PHYSICIANS.” 


But will these same scientists make half 
as much fuss over a live father as they kick 
up over even a dead governor? And sup- 
posing they could be induced to waive the 
union rule which says they must not pub- 
lish their writings publicly, there would still 
be that union corollary which makes it 
mandatory upon all scientific baby sharks 
to write their stuff in medicoese—a pro- 
tective and precautionary union rule de- 
signed to prevent the layman from grasping 
what an original paper is about in case the 
medical publication in which it is concealed 
accidentally should be placed by a careless 
maid on the waiting-room table, which in 
all doctors’ offices is sacred to A Pictorial 
Trip Through the Yellowstone, a snappy 
volume entitled Complete Report of the 
Sixteenth Annual Medical Congress at At- 
lantie City and a stack of last year’s 
copies of Col. George Harvey’s Weekly War 
Cry. The writing medical men, if they 
would win and hold even an audience of 
young fathers hungering for a word of cheer 
and advice from them, must first of all get 
away from a present-day medical literary 
style which by comparison makes any para- 
graph in a Henry James sentence seem as 
simple as McGuffy’s First Reader. 


Try This on Your Phonograph 


I give you a brief extract of a sentence or 
two from a’paper which I heard a noted 
children’s specialist read recently before the 
New York Academy of Medicine. I had 
to be there. Iam areporter. Nevertheless 
when I learned the specialty of the man 
reading the original paper I detached myself 
from my work to give my whole attention— 
being a father—to an expert about to read 
his thoughts and discoveries about a malady 
common among children as well as adults. 
Before he had got down to the scientific part 
of his paper at all he opened up right at the 
kick-off with the following introductory 
paragraph—and this is a stenographie re- 
port from which I quote. Listen: 


“Futile and abortive efforts, gentlemen, 
have been made to interpret. the somatic, 
or ontogenetic, cycle of the furuncle from 
one point of view; for its analytic presen- 
tations are positive and evolutionary in 
character, and reversely its synthetic are 
negative and involuntary in character, and 
mechanically they are necessarily reversible 
with respect to the first half-phase and the 
second half-phase respectively; for in the 
first half-phase of the somatie cycle from 
germ cell to midlife the synthetic processes 
of anabolism dominate catabolism—a posi- 
tive centripetal dynamic dominates a posi- 
tive centrifugal with an increase in cell 
potential, centrifugated or expressed in an 
increase in mass and in extension as to 
space, differentiated through structure and 
function, hence negatively involuntary and 
positively evolutionary in its presenta- 
tions.. [Polite applause.] Catabolic pro- 
cesses dominate anabolic; analytic, syn- 
thetic; involution, evolution; and centri- 
fugations, centripetations. This seems ob- 
vious.” [Hearty applause and cries of 
“Hear! Hear!’’] 


Not to me, brother, was it obvious, and 
I didn’t yell ‘‘Hear! Hear!” One might 
just as well say that the explanation of 
why millions of grown-up Americans voted 
for William Jennings Bryan is obvious, All 
I wanted to yell as the doc read on and on 
was the good old oratorical interruption, 
“Louder and funnier!” And when the 
learned specialist in baby talk and things 
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ty as primarily a protection for larger 
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had delivered his last wallop and the sec- 
onds were trying to sponge and fan the 
English language back to consciousness I 
made bold to climb over the ropes and ask 
the new champ what subject he had in 
mind when writing his paper, if any. The 
title of his effort, he said pityingly—after 
cautioning me not to quote him—was self- 
explanatory: “‘The Cosmic Mechanical 
Principles of Furuncles.” 

Patiently I explained that even then I 
muffed him, especially the “furuncles” 
part. And it took me a long time to pin 
him down to admit point-blank that furun- 
cle is a slang term in the scientific world 
for plain, homely, home-grown boils on 
the neck. But the word “boil” must not 
appear once in his paper on ““boils}”? .1t 
seemed, because “boil” is a word of one 
syllable, except in some stretches of the 
Middle West, where the preferred pronun- 
ciation sanctioned by the best local usage 
is “‘boy-erl.” i 

But enough, perhaps too much, has been 
devoted in the little space at my command 
to hopes for help for the young father at the 
hands of men of science. Instead let me 
call brief attention before concluding to 
the ominous fact that in these days of 
social unrest even the young male parent 
may be driven just so far and no farther. 
Ags I write these lines the only classes not 
on strike are the American fathers and the 
American tramps—and even the Amalga- 
mated Order of American Hobos, according 
to late newspaper dispatches from Chi- 
cago, contemplates walking out in protest 
against their present winter living condi- 
tions—if they can achieve the thing with- 
out walking. All that is necessary now is 
to have the fathers organize and cease pro- 
duction and the tie-up by the producing 
class will be unanimous. 

That would be astrike which would bring 
mothers and their in-laws up sharply and 
make them realize the inexorableness of the 
mathematical truism that even a_ better 
half never assays more than exactly fifty 
per cent. Let the young mother and her 
female in-laws reading these lines pause and 
consider what the plight of Eve would have 
been if apples had always disagreed fatally 
with Adam, notwithstanding the fact that 
Eve was so prominent among the mothers 
of her time that she was virtually the whole 
thing at every mothers’ meeting held in 
her day. 


Spare the Mothers 


And what was Eve herself, according to 
the chroniclers of her time? Merely a by- 
product of Adam and properly set down in 
the history of her period just for what she 
was, a parasite. Turn to those same chron- 
iclers of the good old days of Genesis, you 
who doubt that the present exaltation of 
the so-called better half is an artificial and 
therefore false development of an effete 
civilization, and read for yourself in best- 
remembered passages of our earlier history 
just how much the old historians bothered 
themselves about the maternal parent: 

“And Henoch begot Irad, and Irad begot 
Maviael, and Maviael begot Mathusael, 
and Mathusael begot Lamech’”—so on 
down the page until there was not another 
beget or begat or begot left in the crude 
and poorly equipped type fonts of those 
primitive days. Henoch, Irad, Maviael, 
these, the first fathers, were properly re- 
garded as the real begatters of the race in 
the beginning, each being looked upon, and 
properly, in the days when biblical babies 
came, as the real base of his own domestic 
triangle, not treated, as he is now, as a mere 
tertium quid. 

I am not one who in the—to coin a 
phrase—last analysis advocates that moth- 
ers should be abolished, but I do believe 
that the time of unrest has come when she 
is about to be shown where she gets off. 
Particularly must her in-laws and the aver- 
age nurse be shown, not where they get off 
but get out. 

In parting with my readers nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to 


| 
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leave a few helpful words of advice qj! 
cheer with the thousands of young fathe 
who, I am sure, are wistfully scannj) 
these lines with the fervent hope that o| 
of my own experience as a parent'T y| 
concretely show them the way to back }| 
their own strivings for a place in the dony. 
tic sun with a proper display of conying’ 
paternal efficiency. I am afraid, howey 
that I shall have to disappoint them, 
one thing my knowledge at first-hand o| 
father’s duties and prerogatives at ¢) 
actual time his baby is born is slight, owi 
to the unfortunate fact that immediat 
after our baby was born and for some da} 
thereafter I-was not in close touch wi) 
domestic events. I had had no ‘intenti| 
that morning of leaving the estate for 
long a time, but merely set out to talk 0) 
some pressing matters with the local ho 
keeper in the river town which our est;| 
surrounds on three sides. I shall go iy 
more details about my estate in serial fo) 
later, incidentally—or immediately afj 
my gifted colleague, Mr. Cobb, has « 
ploited the last of his little leasehold lit | 
arily up to the hedge where the est; 
proper begins. And during myjjaunt do)| 
toward the village I met up with a nei 
boring young landed gentleman motor) 
home from the city to breakfast in {| 
gathering day. ia 


The Blot on the ’Scutcheon — 


Needless to say, I told him of my angu 
of the preceding night during the birth 
my first-born and he decided to delay | 
breakfast long enough to pick me up ) 
a spin to a near-by country club to falk)) 
whole great and glorious happening 0) 
and one thing led to another all morni 
and in the late afternoon we decided ) 
motor home from the country club by y| 
of Manhattan; and some place in the«c) 
we got out and I lost my friend in the era | 
and I decided thereupon that it would) 
restful and soothing to return home leisut ' 
up the Hudson on a river steamer t/ 
stops on signal at my dock, and whe! 
woke up a steward was pounding at ’ 
stateroom door and I was in Boston. | 
must have boarded the wrong boat. 

And then when I hurried out to } 
Copley Plaza to freshen up a bit hel? 
hurrying back to New York by train I | 
into a man whose name, I think, was Bu: 
alew. Then when I did manage some d 
later to tear away from this Buckalew}- 
son, who had fastened himself upon me, |! 
go home, I ate something—probably on 2 
train—that must have been canned. 
any rate I lay prostrate on my sickbed f 
more than a week, with no message fi) 
my wife, no word from my own child ¢/ 
a room or two away, in all that time. / 
the time I had struggled to my feet af 1 
the baby had advanced to the point wl 
it had been christened—and without (- 
sulting me. While I lay helpless, spoke’ 
only by my servants, racked and torn vi 
stomach troubles, they had named & 
child Gideon! | 

In our domestic circle I am not permii 
for some inexplicable reason so much a0 
refer to those hideous first days of fat » 
hood. Wherefore I do not feel fittec 
write authoritatively about matters 1' 
have to do with the initial stages of fat ' 
hood. And now our baby, as so 0} 
happens in the present deplorable stat » 
American domesticity, has precociously 
vanced mentally and physically to thep |! 
where it is able to creep and hide und : 
bed whenever I open the door. Our 
Gideon already has been cruelly taugh « 
look upon me as the one blot on its ye} 
escutcheon. Nevertheless I have obsel 
and studied the child as closely as 11 
been permitted to do so and have wri}! 
down and elaborated much data, but | 
not feel that the rehashing here of vi 
I have learned about our own infant wl 
be of use to other young fathers, mast) 
as I have yet to observe at first-hand ‘Y 
thing at all about an ordinary ave? 


child, me | 
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jures and for art in its other and various 
r Fifth Avenue forms. Probably nothing 
; sadder during the early days of the 
: than the countenance of the proprietor 
| gallery for the sale of Old Masters and 
n, and the aggregate countenances cast 
ve gloom than the institution of super- 
»s did in high financial circles, which was 
tically all the gloom there was. There 
: nothing stirring. Not an Old Master 
yiged hands or a tapestry moved except 
jn the woebegone owner of it dusted 


ow what? Cheero is the word among 
sart dealers, and the rush of them to get 
a side streets to Fifth Avenue so they 
+ be on the path of the new money 
sade amounts to a riot. Walk up the 
it and look for yourself. Not only are 
»zalleries that formerly held place bloom- 
‘with dimmed pictures of the son and 
» of the Right Honorable Sir Perci- 
i Branksome, Bart., of Branksome-on- 
mksome, Brank-brank, which was 
ited by a distinguished but now dead 
lemician and which shows the son and 
» to .be suffering from hookworm or 
jething similar, but every vacant store 
st has been grabbed by other gallery 
slemen who desire to display their 
ity canvases of such authority and 
iquity as may be for the enticement of 
(producing proletariat. They are com- 
iin from the byways to get their share 
and that is what they are getting. It is 
jervatively estimated that since this era 
rowing money at the birds began the 
allery birds and their associated bird- 
‘s who cater to the newly rich passion 
(yhatever the industrious masters turned 
‘years ago, or what the dealers say they 
jed out, you know—tapestries and fur- 
tre and porcelains and such—have dis- 
id of practically all the contents of the 
nial halls and chateaux, and so forth, 
¢ they had on hand and are feverishly 
whing other baronial halls and cha- 
ix, et cetera, for further supply. 


Ten-Dollar Theater Seats 


‘e’'ve got the money, by heck! And 
eninute we get that we become patrons 
tt, if you get what I mean. No 
ver; if you do not get it the gallery 
‘lemen do. 

thile on this subject of art and our 
nage of it, let us consider the drama 
S present-day aspects as regards the 
aders. The drama is also getting the 
ley. You see, when the spenders have 
hed their dinners they have no other 
2 to go than the theater. They haven’t 
igle resource for an evening’s entertain- 
Other than the play. So mother puts 
er ermines or sables and father crowds 
ielf into his evening clothes and his 
ips and away they go. There are forty- 
or fifty theaters in New York playing 
led dramatic attractions; and several 
ie palaces—one of them that holds five 
« thousand people and gets a dollar and 
icents for an unreserved seat on the 
ind floor—and it is a pretty poor stick 
‘show that doesn’t draw to capacity— 
(a pretty poor stick of a show that does 
lly, it may be remarked. Anyhow, 
|. at a good many of them have gone up 
iree dollars and three and a half dollars 
ve and the prodigals rush in to buy at 
iprice, paying the agents’ commissions 
1y and such further premiums as may 
ctorted, 

ie firm of managers set a price of ten 
its a seat for an opening and they had 
ill out the police reserves to hold the 
)in check when the sale opened. Prob- 
ithose managers are now kicking them- 
‘s that they didn’t charge twenty. 
' would haye sold just asmany. Fifty 
‘a hundred dollars for a table at the 
(ight contraptions is paid so often as to 
2 no comment. The spenders in New 
: laid down seven hundred thousand 
its for the shows given in that city on 
iksgiving afternoon and evening and 
shows on the Friday night and the 
irday afternoon and night following— 
i hundred thousand dollars for three 
‘Ss and two matinées. That’s about the 
jit runs, sometimes smaller and some- 
fasmuch. Figure that up on the basis 
season that began last August and will 
10 next June, if not later. Three and a 
‘lollars a seat, with war tax additional, 
f a show—any show—a mere bagatelle. 


| 
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These theatrical managers are not so smart 
as they are said to be. They could just as 
well get five dollars a seat. The spenders 
would be glad to pay it, and think better 
of the shows. The more a thing costs the 
better it is. 

Wherefore, we come to the matter of 
rents. I met a despairing person on the 
street the other day who has had an office 
for the conduct of his business in a down- 
town office building. He was scurrying 
about for a place to put his filing cabinet. 
He told me that his rent had been raised in 
the downtown place one hundred and sixty- 
five per cent, a five years’ lease required 
and a deposit of two years’ rent in cash in 
a designated bank at the moment the lease 
was signed. Otherwise it was the cold curb- 
stone for him. So with everybody else in 
the building. So with many others in other 
buildings. Extraordinary demand, theland- 
lords said. Many men moving into New 
York to do business at the center of things 
and spend at the same center the money 
they made back in the bushes. 


Real-Estate Profiteers 


And these men have brought mother and 
the girls. Hence the same situation exists 
as to house rents and apartment rents. 
Every man who lives in a rented place has 
his tale of woe. The newcomers do not care 
how much rents cost them. They insist on 
being in New York. A man and wife from 
the West were tolerated at a hotel at 
thirty-five dollars a day for a suite. They 
finally fell upon a friend’s place, an apart- 
ment, and the friend was friendly enough 
to let them cower into it for five hundred 
dollars a month honorarium—but briefly. 
Then ensued the search for a place of abode, 
The wife heard of a new apartment. She 
hurried to the place. All there was to the 
new apartment was the blue prints. The 
old buildings on the site had not been torn 
down even. The agent had a cubby-hole 
left that could be had for nine thousand 
dollars ayear. The wife went to talk it over 
with the husband. Desperate, he said to 
take it and they would make shift some- 
how until the building was completed. The 
wife hurried back. She had been away for 
about two hours. When she arrived breath- 
less with her deposit money in her hand at 
the place where the blue prints hung on the 
agent’s wall she was too late. The agent 
told her that a man who had made some 
money in war contracts came along fifteen 
minutes after she left and signed up for ten 
thousand dollars a year for an apartment 
that existed only in the blue prints, not so 
far advanced as a hole in the ground even. 

The sad Iliad of such experiences is as 
long as from New York to Mexico. One 
more: An apartment house in the Fifties 
was up for a few floors. A family looked at 
the plans. There was one suite that might 
do. The agents wouldn’t be quite sure, but 
thought that seven thousand five hundred 
dollars a year might get it. However, that 
quotation was tentative. A week later the 
price was tentatived to eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. Finally the demand became so 
insistent, the agents said, that the tentative 
price went up to nine thousand dollars a 
year. Then this family quit. Probably by 
this time—as that was a few weeks ago— 
the tentative soaking is ten thousand dol- 
lars, maybe twelve thousand dollars. Nor- 
mally the suites in a place of that class 
would bring about twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year, but not now, with all these 
Coal Oil Johnnys about. 4 

Profiteering? Certainly! But aided and 
abetted and encouraged by the prodigals 
who are blowing in their substance as if 
forever after money can be picked from the 
trees. There are two principals to every 
profiteering proposition. The first is the 
person who asks the high prices. The sec- 
ond is the person who pays them, and one 
is equally culpable with the other. But 
that, of course, does not apply to the folks 
newly endowed with money. What is 
money for if not to spend? Why buy gov- 
ernment bonds when almost any jeweler 
will let you have a wrist watch for eight 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents? Or thrift stamps, with silk stockings 
at thirty-two dollars a pair? 

Did you know that the higher-priced 
hotels—not the highest-priced, because they 
haven’t reached their ultimate triumphs in 
charging yet—the higher-priced hotels have 
trained corps of assiduous-and-alert dog 
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“Mama, What Is Peanut Butter?” 


Can You Say? 


You will say, perhaps, that peanut butter is toasted peanuts crushed. 
But there’s far more to Van Camp’s Peanut Butter. 
The Van Camp scientists, for two years, studied Peanut Butter. They 
learned by tests which kinds of peanuts yielded the richest butter. * 
Then they blended varieties, each with different flavor, until they found 
the most delicious blend. 

They found that roasting must be stopped at exactly a certain point. So 
the nuts are cooled now in a sudden draft. 

They found that nut hearts—or the germs—give a bitter tinge. So they 
are all removed. And every skin is taken off to clarify the butter. 


A Twice-Better Peanut Butter 


It will give you a new conception 
of delicious peanut butter. 


They have thus secured the utmost 
in a peanut butter. And, to protect 
the flavor, they seal all the jars in a 
vacuum. 


Let the children taste Van Camp’s, 
then take their verdict on it. We 
make it to please them. 


If they like this Van Camp flavor, 
get it for them always. For peanut 
butter is a great food. Poor grades 
cost almost as much as Van Camp’s. 
Let them have this multiplied delight. 


Took Two Years 
to secure a blend and flavor worthy 
of Van Camp’s. 


VAN GAMP’S 


Peanut Butter 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


No product goes out with the 
Van Camp brand until our scientists 
pronounce it the finest of its kind. 


Van Camp’s 


ae 
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a Van Camp’s 
Van Camp’s Soups 


Pork and Beans [ Spaghetti 
Baked so they easily di- 18 Kinds The greatest Italian recipe 
gest, yet mellow and un- Based on famous French recipes, made vastly better by scien- 
broken. perfected by our scientific cooks. tific cookery. 
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Wace 


A—Wizard Arch Builder. 


EY 
e B—Showing location of 
y Arch Builder in shoe. 


Wizard Callous Remover 
A—Rubber inserts in 
pockets, 

B—Arch Builder, usually 
necessary in connection 
with Calious Remover. 


SPR a | aaa eee 


A—Wizard Heel Leyv- 
eler, 

B—Showing location 
of Heel Leveler in 
shoe. 

Af \ Note pockets on one 
wy i side only. 


A | “Now my ee 


If your feet ache, or if you have a definite 
foot trouble, wear Wizard devices in your 
shoes and get immediate relief. This is 
more than an assurance, it is a practical cer- 
tainty, as thousands have proved. 


The Wizard system is not a new method but a 

new means of correcting foot troubles. The cause 

of most foot troubles is well known—callouses, 

bunions, fallen arches, run-over heel, etc., are 

nearly always due to unnaturally strained posi- 

sd tions of certain bones of the foot. Relief lies in 
supporting the bones in natural place. 
of all foot devices—but the Wizard way of accomplishing this 
will be a revelation to you. 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 


THE SATURDAY 


feet won’t hurt” 


This is the purpose 


g 


are soft, featherlight leather. No metal is used. 
The support is formed by soft inserts in over- 
lapping pockets, which permit immediate, un- 
limited and accurate adjustment for the exact 
shape of your foot, and the exact condition of 
your foot troubles. This is a patented Wizard 
principle. The immediate relief and perfect com- 
fort that Wizards give from the first, are entirely 
due to this principle. That’s why you cannot 
obtain Wizard results from anything but Wizards. 


If you have callouses 


have Wizard Callous Remover fitted to your foot—and walk 
out of the store completely relieved. The soft inserts sup- 
port the bones just back of the callous. This gives immedi- 
ate relief and causes the callous to disappear. 


If your feet ache 
weak arch is probably the trouble. Wizard Arch Builder 


will give gentle support that brings immediate relief —then 
the arch can gradually be-built up to norrial, The over- 
lapping pockets and inserts permit perfect adjustment for 
comfort; changing as the condition of the arch improves. 


If your heels “run-over”’ 


the trouble is probably due to a misalignment of the heel 
and ankle bones. Wizard Heel Leveler corrects the trouble, 
stops any pain, and prevents shoe heels from running over. 


At shoe stores everywhere 


there are experts trained in the Wizard system, who can fit = 
you with the proper Wizard device to give you relief, and 
can, also give you expert service in fitting shoes, If you FA 
can’t locate the Wizard dealer near you, wire us. 


Send for free booklet 
Physicians—surgical supply houses stock Wizards e 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1701 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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gervants now? Oh, yes! Every newly rich 
milady must have a dog, and does—prin- 
cipally tiny mutts 
dollars an ounce or thereabout. Well, the 
miladys must take their dogs into the hotels 
with them and the precious things cannot 
be turned over to rude porters or venal 
bell hops. So the dog servant has been 
evolved out of the necessities of the affluent 
times. 

Dogs, however tiny, must eat, and that 
fact has brought about the establishment 
of dog menus and dog meals. 

A man and wife moved to New York 
‘from the West—a sane, conservative Amer- 
ican man and wife, used to money and 
knowing the worth of it—and brought the 
family dog along, paying five dollars extra 
fare for the dog, by the way, on the train. 
They went to a large and orgulous hotel 
and in the due course of time the dog 
needed sustenance. 

“Ring for a waiter,” said the husband, 
“and we'll get the dog some scraps.” 

The floor waiter came and when asked 
to bring some food for the dog explained 
with some hauteur that he was the floor 
waiter and not the dog waiter, but would 
inform the dog waiter of the desires of the 
dog. The dog waiter arrived in course of 
time and the predicament of the dog was 
explained to him. The dog waiter wrote 
down the order carefully and departed. 
Presently he returned bearing a silver tray 
on which were displayed daintily various 
articles of food—some vegetables, some 
meat and a cracker or two. 

‘“What’s that?” asked the husband, ex- 
amining the contents of the tray with 
interest. 

“The service for the dog, sir,” the waiter 
replied. 

“How much is it?” 

“‘One dollar, sir.” 

The husband took the tray. 

‘Get the dog a bone,” he said. “‘I’ll eat 
this. It’s the best-looking meal I have seen 
in the place, and the cheapest.” 

Thus having touched in the sketchiest 
fashion on some of the evidences of wild 
and meaningless spending that are to be 
observed in New York—only some of 
them—we come to the real headquarters of 
the Saturnalia, which is Wall Street—the 
Stock Exchange. There is where the boys— 
and girls too—with new money have been 
rushing in the manner of the widely dis- 
tributed class who press forward where 
angels fear to tread. Not that there are any 
angels in Wall Street, mark you, but where 
they would fear to tread if there were any— 
to wit, the market. 


The Why Not Club 


The market has been since our earliest 
days the place where it has been easiest to 
put money in and hardest to get money 
out. And it is particularly enticing for easy 
money. Any man who has sweated out his 
fortune with hot sweat considers before he 
cold sweats it into the market—considers 
and, unless he is congenitally a fall guy, re- 
frains. But it is the Elysium for the boys 
with the easy money, the enchanted garden 
where ten dollars are made to grow where 
one grew before—so they say. As soon as 
they get a little ahead they hurry for Wall 
Street, and join the Why Not Club—the 
Why Not Club to which candidates are 
admitted on their own proposal and with 
the ritual which consists of walking a few 
times round the corner of Broad and Wall, 
pulling down their coat lapels, patting 
themselves on the bosom and reciting, 
‘Jim Keene did it and Bernie Baruch did 
it and Dan Reid did it and Bill Thompson 
did it—and why not me?” 

No reason at all. The game is there, wide 
open for all who want to play it and with 
especial advantages for the boys who have 
just made theirs. So they have been com- 
ing ever since the old game got on its feet 
again after the war and the moratorium, 
and they are coming yet—flocks of them— 
welcomed by the insiders with itching 
hands to put-up-more-margins graves. To 
make it easy and attractive they have in- 
creased fivefold the opportunities for getting 
in. The opportunities for getting out re- 
main the same. The stock list nowadays 
has scores and ‘scores of stocks listed on it 
that were not here in the old days; scores 
and scores of further opportunities to 
gamble. It used to be that the list confined 
itself to the railroads, the big industrials, 
the miners and some others. Now it bulges 
with every sort of thing. 

If the newly rich boy doesn’t want to 
gamble in a standard railroad share, say, 


that retail for forty 
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he can take a flyer in Saratoga Potatc. 
Limited; or Tide Motor, Preferred; . 
Goldfish Rights; or Cucumber Sunbea)_ 
Common. As soon as the insiders reali: | 
just what it meant to them to provid: 
greater source of inlet—not outlet—for 
lads of the Why Not Club they provi 
such sources of inlet in generous arr, 
Step into any board room or look at 3 
market reports in the daily papers. ", 
lists are four times as long as they used) 
be—the lists of the stocks and the list; { 
the suckers, both. 

It began back in the war-baby days, | 
they cleaned out that bunch expedition), 
and then the market dawdled and ;. 
drummedalong, withthe professionalstry 
to skin one another, until this after-the- 
splurge came into being. That was mai, 
right from the skies. They set themsel ; 
to reap the harvest and they reaped it. | 
was a new lot of gamblers—a new lo} 
feverish, unskillful, amateur gamblei- 
and they didn’t react in the old-accustoi 
way. They pulled a lot of new stuff on | 
professionals. 

They kept on buying. Money «| 
pouring in from all parts of the Un, 
States and from the newly rich abr| 
Stocks soared. There was a great | 
movement. Then when the professio | 
thought that things were about ready » 
the big melon cutting they began a \ 
old time-tried stunts. They sold out) 
the suckers. They circulated bear rum s 
They broke down stocks by sections. 1; 
felt sure that the new boys would |) 
squealing, and allow the professional j 
cover at fancy profits. | 


Old Stuff Gone Wrong 


The new boys did nothing of the ;{ 
They were too new for that. When the | 
calls for more margins went out they | 
down and put up their margins. They! } 
on, not knowing enough to quit. 1 
market bounded back. The old stuff ha! 
worked. Then call money went uj{ 
twenty per cent. That broke things s\\ 
but didn’t break many of the new I} 
The market bounded back again. The } 
boys were hanging on, making up maj 
and still asking, ‘‘Why not?” Then) 
money went up to thirty per cent, '» 
shook out some more of the new boys | 
duced their paper profits to nothing } 
tore into their reserves. 

Did it disheartenthem? Nota bit!’ 
are lambs, right. They took their losse: 
are right back at it again as this is writ - 
in late November—and sticking tight. | 
Keene did it, and Bernie Baruch. ; 
You can’t teach a new dog old tricks. 
fact that the new boys are hanging | 
is the fact that predicates a conside ) 
shrinkage in this promiscuous spendinj t 
extravagance, and about the only on 
discernible. Diamonds and art and cli | 
and imported automobiles may nol} 
them, but old Isador Wall Street y- 
sure! 
Imported automobiles were the } 
rampart of the old-time rich, and now} 
rampart is stormed. Time was whe! 
possession of a flock of imported ¢ 
mobiles—I knew a man who had n» 
was the absolute outward expressi( 
money; not that the imported autom: | 
were any better than our native branc) 
that they cost a lot more. Many mi? 
aires in the war-baby days compl! 
bitterly over the rush to buy imp! 
automobiles by the boys who skyroc 
up with Bethlehem Steel and other roi? 
but that complaint was but a murm 
the protest now. Imported automobil 2 
getting as common in certain circl, 
Detroit ones. The agencies for them, ' 
five years of cobwebby quiet, are} 
bustling emporiums, and the people’ 
are treading on one another’s heels to 
deposits and get on the lists are nc! 
proud ones who used to claim oe 
because they rode in a foreign car 
didn’t have a self-starter but did 2 
two hundred and forty-seven grease 
instead of twenty. 

They are not the ones who felt ti 
would be but justice if the price of ga! 
was raised to a hundred dollars a gal 
that none but themselves might ride. 
are the boys who are spending their 0? 
now, and the fact that one outlet (' 
imported automobile is proved not or” 
the activity of the agencies for thos 
that were established but by the oft 
of new agencies all over the place. ? 
can tell an imported automobile as 

.. (Concluded on Page 161 
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« can see it if you are wise on auto- 
sbiles—and who isn’t in these days? 
‘xy are pretty nifty when it comes to 
iving that the man who owns one not 
w has money but has spent it. Where- 
» the demand and wherefore the gloom 
fhe accustomed rich who thought to get 
‘by having the old one painted up a bit 
the chauffeur’s uniform turned. 

f course there are degrees of this new 
wness as of everything else, and there is 
<intention of conveying the impression 
st the rush for imported automobiles is 
reat as the rush for furs or diamonds, 
»a great number of the easy spenders 
-e not been educated up to the imported 
omobile as yet. However, the news that 
ve are such things is spreading and time 
do the rest, no doubt. Once they dis- 
er that they are more expensive than 
; American cars they will jump to them 
ily. The thing that costs the most is 
it they want. 

jew York is headquarters for the sort 
‘pending that has been sketched here. 
: reason for that is that New York af- 
\s the greatest opportunity and has 
‘e outlets and more expensive and ex- 
isive ones for the dissipation of money. 
lire are branches in all parts of the coun- 
' The orgy is nation-wide—world-wide 
ed, for reports come from France and 
a England and elsewhere of a wild and 
mingless outlay of money for all sorts 
‘ixurious, nonessential and costly things, 
/no apparent recognition of the virtue 
hrift or the necessity of saving or ap- 
‘iation of the inevitable reaction and 
iress and contraction there will be. 

> must not be thought that in thus 
zhing upon a few of the high spots of 
wv York’s spending that all of it is being 
‘e by people who come to New York 
(a outside. Not at all, nor half. The 
‘ly rich New Yorker, though he has lived. 
years where the gauds are brightest, is 
d by them just as the newly rich from 
\West or South or East are lured; more 
skly perhaps. New Yorkers are falling 
| as hard and spending just as reck- 
ly as the countrymen. The mania is 
.onally ubiquitous—internationally in- 
| 


Je boast we have no classes in this coun- 
| but we have; and the most definitely 
srmined of these classes has been the 
sey class. What has happened because 
arlous causes—war causes, peace causes, 
Lt you will—is that a large amount of 
iey has been transferred by these causes 
iq one class to another class; from the 
‘s accustomed to money to the class un- 
ustomed to money. The beginning of 
ry great fortune we have had in this 
iatry was thrift, and following that, 
1ey sense in its various manifestations, 
.e good and some bad. Now money is 
attribute that requires intelligent ac- 
intance before it can be handled intelli- 
tly. The man unaccustomed to money 
) gets a lump of it quickly or easily has 
vonception of it other than the spending 
5 for things he has not had hitherto and 
: always wanted, not especially because 
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he needs those things but because the abil- 
ity to get them and to show them proves 
that he has money. 

Large sums of money have been trans- 
ferred by the operations of various causes 
from one class to another class, and the 
class that has it now is not accustomed to 
it. That class has no money background, 
no money responsibility. Hence that class 
is spending it wildly, recklessly, foolishly, 
regardless of what the future may hold, for 
the gratification of the wish of the moment 
and without consideration of the demand 
of the coming hour. They do not realize 
that the prosperity they are cashing in now 
is an inflated prosperity, a bogus pros- 
perity, sure to shatter on the reefs of hard 
times when deflation comes, It is a nation- 
wide, world-wide illustration of the parable 
of the grasshopper and the ant. 

It is a universal exemplification of over- 
consumption, and preaching about it’ will 
do no good. It is of no use to point out 
that such a sunset glow of pleasure and 
luxury always has preceded a night of 
disaster in the history of the world. What 
do they care for the parallels of history, for 
the lesson of the reign of Hadrian or the 
French kings in the eighteenth century or 
the other lessons? We are spending in a 
fool’s paradise, and it is probable that the 
only cure for the universal disease will be 
the drastic cure of hard times. 

I write on the last day of November. 
The spending is in full and foolish swing. 
It may be lessened to an extent when this 
article appears in print, or it may still be 
in progress. It may be that the ominous 
signs of the cure for the disease will then 
be apparent, or they may be delayed for a 
long time. Butit is quite certain that unless 
this overconsumption, inflation, reckless 
spending stops the hard times will come 
and that the lack of easy money will then 
be as notable as the quantity of it is now. 

This is by the way. If the plumber’s wife 
wants a dress that costs four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars she will have it up to 
the very last moment the four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars isin hand. What do we 
care for Hadrian or for any of the French 
Louies? Where indeed do we get that stuff? 
There is a jewelry store in New York that 
has a diamond with two hundred and five 
thousand dollars marked on the price tag. 
The owners expect to sell it before Christ- 
mas. Probably they will. It will be a fine 
little asset for some formerly newly rich 
lady when the soup kitchens are running. 
And a New York store advertised the other 
day—as casually as it advertised cotton 
socks—a chinchilla coat for twenty-five 
thousand dollars—and sold it right off the 
bat. And they tell me that many of the 
buyers of automobiles are paying for them 
with Liberty Bonds. Oh, we’ve gotit good! 

However, there is one glimmer of the 
return to sanity that may be reported. I 
took a taxicab at the Pennsylvania Station 
and rode in it to the Waldorf Hotel. The 
charge was twenty cents. Bulletins from 
my bedside are to the effect that I am doing 
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ERE is the richness of pure cream, which nour- 
ishes, and the appetizing taste of ripe tomatoes, 


as well as could be expected and that 1| Which gives a keener zest to the food that follows. 


shall probably be up and about in two or 
three weeks, 


Noartificial thickening or meat stock is used — noth- 
ing but tomatoes and real cream. And Heinz tomatoes 
are sun-ripened, and gathered at just the hour when 
they attain their finest flavor. 


Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly prepared, 
ready for the table; smooth, rich and tasty. Just heat 
it. A fine example of Heinz quality. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Tr ade Mark 


Electric Tools 


Type “G” Bench Grinders 


A general production tool for grinding castings, sharpen- 
ing drills, cutters and other small tools. This type is portable, 
being mounted on base which can be easily carried to any part 
of the shop or factory. Also built in Wall type for mounting 
on side wall or pillar and in Pedestal type for mounting on floor. 
Motors fitted with: high-grade. ball bearings. 

Shops, factories, mills and tool rooms need these grinders, as 
they increase the efficiency-of workmen and the tools they use. 


Write for the Temco-Catalog and select a tool best suited 
to meet your requirements. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalog. 


The Temco Electric Motor Company 
Leipsic, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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CONCERNING COUGHS 
COUGHERS | 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


A very cold dry wind will sometimes 
cause congestion, but this is usually only 
if one breathes through the mouth. Such 
a congestion is a reaction. The cold air 
causes the small blood vessels lining the 
throat and bronchial tubes to contract, and 
afterward they dilate. This is the same 
process that may be observed in the flushed 
face or the tingling reddened hands after 
exposure to cold. 

Chronic coughs may be due to other 
causes than dust and mouth breathing. A 
weak heart will cause a sluggish blood cur- 
rent and the blood will stagnate in the lungs. 
Then there will be a constant soaking of 
the tissues. In chronic kidney disease fre- 
quently there is the same result. In such 
cases the avoidance or cure lies in correcting 
the primary troubles. 

A chronic or frequently recurring cough 
should awaken the suspicion of tuberculosis. 
This disease, however, is often masked and 
there may be no cough or at least so little 
cough for a long time that though there 
may be great weakness and other profound 
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symptoms the lungs may not be suspect), 
But where the cough is obstinate the lw! 
should be thoroughly examined. 

Coughs that occur in the course of ot)) 
diseases need attention, especially if t}! 
are of the dry, harassing kind, because ¢]' 
cause loss of sleep, mental unrest and g. 
to the general distress. Such coughs «| 
for a sedative. 2 

Except in acute inflammatory conditi), 
much of our coughing is unnecessary | 
can be controlled. You don’t believe | 
Have you ever been at the theater wat | 
ing a thrilling play? Have you sat, looki | 
listening, almost breathless in the te| 
palpitating silence? Have you seen } 
interest suddenly die, killed by the ini| 
duction of something incongruous or by |} 
of the actors? Then have you heard |: 
perfect storm of coughs rising from all ps; 
of the house, coughs people had been say ; 
while they were enthralled? 

Yes, much of our coughing can be gs} 
pressed and should be, because cough; 
will aggravate a cough. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


I have not by me that useful volume tell- 
ing where everyone was born, so the bet 
is hereby offered to all takers. Let us leave 
Henry with his affirmation that ‘there are 
no evil spirits; but there is a missing link 
somewhere which leads to messages being 
garbled.” 

Remember that! There are no evil 
spirits in Henry’s spirit world. 

And again let me insist that a firm 
belief in the waiting heaven of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and Henry Talbot would 
very soon result in the utter depopulation 
of this quite inferior world. 

No convinced spiritualist would linger 
here where uncongenial toil is too often the 
fate of man when across the border is 
another world, where “‘no living thing does 
anything against its own will,” and where 
‘‘we cannot make mistakes because the 
light is too strong.” 

Who would stay in a frame of too fallible 
flesh when a world beckons where the freed 
spirit need never again ache and will yet 
be something that needs to wear clothes 
and with power to do perfectly those things 
it has done here so clumsily, where we shall 
all be twenty-five years old and all beauti- 
ful after our kind? Why, I know people 
who will cross over merely to be rid of their 
rheumatism and others who will go to find 
at last the perfect golf course—for ‘‘there 
are games and sports of all sorts.” In fact, 
all the people I know will cross for one 
reason or another—the moment they feel 
convinced that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
not been tricked as he sat in darkness in 
the medium’s room and listened to spirit 
voices issue from the mouth of a tin trum- 
pet held aloft by no human hands. 

But just as 1t seemed that here at last 
was a neat way to foil the high cost of 
living—for over there are no economic 
problems, no worries about rent or coal or 
groceries or tailored garments—just as it 
seemed to me that I should accord my full 
approval to an over-there movement be- 
fore the advent of a winter that promises 
to be unusually vexatious, what happens 
but that I fall upon a new book about over 
there and it tells a story so different that 
I think it may be well to pause. At least 
I myself have paused and I shall continue 
to pause until certain discrepancies are 
cleared up. 


Conflicting Tales of Spirit Land 


For this new spirit book, called The 
Seven Purposes, describes a land far differ- 
ent from the peaceful, placid, joyous, 
effortiess elysium of Conan Doyle’s messen- 
gers and the able Henry Talbot. Henry, 
you remember, said there were no evil 
spirits. But this new book has the place 
overrun with them. It indicates that their 
existence is the only problem with which 
good spirits have to contend; fighting 
these evil spirits is their only occupation. 
Everybody is engaged in the battle, young 
and old, male and female. It fills their 
spirit life to overflowing. And yet the 


well-informed Henry Talbot has never he | 
of evil spirits or of battles. 

Remember, there is nothing else t{ 
Henry has betrayed ignorance about. 8 
knows things so mysterious and fea | 
that he can only tell them to Mr. King } 
not to us; he speaks as one haying lie 
authority in thespirit land; heisateacht - 
one holding the lamp. And yet he is} 
foundly ignorant of a condition oyer tle 
which involves every resident spirit in 2 
most exciting contest. He has never ei 
heard of the evil spirits that constaly 
wage so terrific a battle against det 
people both over there and here. 

But why suspect Henry? Why not > 
pect the new lot? 

Well, suit yourself. But if you fi 
believe one and disbelieve the other of 0 
witnesses who come with the same cre( |= 
tials you are more supple of mind thi | 
am. As Doctor Doyle says, it is not | 
ceivable that a spirit can be wholly | 
taken about the sphere in which i$ 
actually dwelling. And it is not conceiv 
that Henry Talbot and the chief spiri I 
The Seven Purposes can be so wholly |» 
taken as one of them must be, for it is if 
an educated native of the United St} 
should go off to some other world and y 
that on this earth we had no bad people @ 
had never known a war. 


Bored by Henry’s Buttered Wos 


So then if one of these spirits is so | 
rageously mistaken about his own lar il 
must be inconceivable, according to 
cold logic of Doctor Doyle, that he * 
spirit at all. And if one of them isn ¢ 
spirit at all, which one is it? And why? 
both—since, whatever they are, they I 
obviously of the same breed? | 

This is why I have been given paul! 
my flight to a better land. Ithinkwesh k 
insist on some sort of general agreeme! # 
to the conditions over there before we! 
the messengers who rap on tables. Itw I 
add much to their credibility if they ¢ | 
get together on simple facts about whic ™ 
one could be mistaken. And so far t® 
messengers fail lamentably to agree. 1° 
unite in telling us they are very, very hi» 
over there. But after that, testing on) 
the others, they are the most universal 
inveterate liars that have thus far eng ? 
the notice of man. | 

But let us hear about these evil spi 
The book |that tells of them is more 14 
cious than Henry Talbot. I confess ? 
Henry occasionally got on my nerves | 
pattered and chattered along with his ' 
tered words about spirituality and w® 
of rhythm. In fact, though Henry dic/0 
admit it, my own control, Chief Wug'tt 
informs me that Henry’s passing 00 ul 
present beautiful abode was brought a 
illegally by certain impetuous beings 0 : 
earth plane whom he had bored bein 
endurance. But no matter. Let Us | 
about the evil spirits. 

.. (Continued on Page 165) 


(Continued from Page 162) 

ind first we will consider their origin, as 
yained by the good spirits. 

There was no great primary idea of 
sruction,” say they. ‘‘A lot of idle force 
Jered together and finding itself behind 
«procession in strength, radiance and 
“ty, began envying and coveting and 
biting, and from that to destruction 
dogical and inevitable progression.” 
Jit not, indeed? Is it not inevitable 
<a lot of idle force will begin to envy 
«covet and backbite and then take to 
suction in its most pernicious forms? 
et you wonder that Henry Talbot 
dt think of this himself, when it is so 
yle? 

ht let us be on with this book. It is 
iby the author to contain ‘revelations 
io great moment to be withheld from 
lic knowledge’’—revelations of which 
eibove is one of the most vital and of 
sest moment. It concerns “‘an eternal 
ve between the purposes of progress and 
jling and the purposes of disintegra- 
i’ And the message is not only “signifi- 
p and beautiful” but “so rational, so 
pf inspiration and hope.” The author 
elf, who was her own médium, was 
‘inded by this “‘remarkable series of 
mnunications’”’; her “mind was filled 
{ blank amazement, wonder and in- 
sility.”” It is added by the spirits that 
)s is the first time in the history of the 
nl when physical science has been 
fiently advanced to enable us to tell 
syeople the truth in terms they would 
1’ understand.”’ - 

jis speech itself deserves critical study. 
(should also be said that while the good 
is were dictating this book to the 
tor and urging its publication the bad 
is heard about it and were much 
med. They feared that if these great 
is should ever be published it would 
een their evil power, and by all sorts of 
ii little tricks they tried to prevent 
[cation of the book. 

_.ce the good spirits warned the author: 
forces of disintegration compelled us 
‘ae moment. We were not theirs, but 
J overpowered and used us.’”’ And there 
;k of “‘a massed attack’ by these bad 
2 and again they boast to the author: 
\ have stopped you now.” 

et how idle their boast,.as the book 
2 proves, bound in boards and bearing 
‘mprint of a hitherto rather conserva- 
«irm of publishers. 

5 let’s see what the bad spirits didn’t 
t us to know and what the kind good 
ls said would prove to be a new gospel. 
it consists of purposes—good purposes 
)ad purposes. The book is at times a 

bseure, but I shall try to make the 
age simple here. It is like this: ‘‘The 
f Beyond Perfection is Purpose. Life is 
tose. Purpose is Force. Force is Per- 
lity,” 

saple enough so far. 

len we learn: ‘‘Truth is one of the 
‘imental Purposes; Beauty is a sub- 
(on of Building. Justice is fundamen- 
/All are part of the Eternal Purpose, 
the great Purpose is Unity.” 


The Seven Purposes 


“ving mastered this, and remembering 
ithe bad spirits fight against the Eter- 
Purpose, it will be easy perhaps to 
itstand further details of the purpose. 
tis: “Freedom demands free purpose 
jree purpose demands Justice.’”’ Or it 
ibe put this way: “‘The Eternal Pur- 
j0f United Construction.” Or again: 
: Purpose are all to serve—Progress.”’ 
(u begin to see it all now, do you not? 
sort, The Seven Purposes are Progress, 
}, Truth, Healing, Building, Produc- 
fand Justice, with Progress greater 
Hall. And one of these each of us 
‘serve; he must serve ‘“‘the construc- 
forces to construction of great purposes 
ie disintegrating forces to the long 
ugle that can have but one end, how- 
idistant—construction.”’ 
sfar,so good. Nonice person would be 
ist construction. This seems to be 
ly We so insistently urge the discovery 
/tpose and the beauty of Construction” 
“ise “the forces of disintegration are 
Iring for a battle of wits and morals.” 
‘member, it is not so plain as this in the 
) I am vastly simplifying it for you. 
proceed: ‘The fundamental Pur- 
4 are common to all men; they are the 
Nation from which the forces of Eter- 
urpose start. As a commander divides 
Y, SO are the eternal forces divided 
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into The Seven Purposes for the eternal 
conflict.” 

But we learn that the purposes of disin- 
tegration are more than seven, consisting 
of malice, envy, doubt, falsehood, igno- 
rance, lust, cupidity, fear. 

And. don’t get the notion that these are 
mere John Bunyan personages, mere 
qualities personified. They are actual 
forces—personalities—that disguise them- 
selves shrewdly “before daring to enter the 
consciousness of men.”’ 

No, indeed, these are no shadowy, im- 
palpable attributes. The author insists 
upon “the actual existence of intelligible, 
invisible forces, constantly doing battle for 
and against spiritual progress.” It was 
these forces that basely tried to keep her 
book off the press, and furthermore the 
time is at hand ‘“‘when great conflicting 
purposes will meet in combat for the con- 
trol of men.” 

Sometimes, I notice, it is said that this 
conflict will be eternal and again it is said— 
perhaps by the same spirit—that they will 
“fight until all purposes of destruction 
have been conquered and transformed and 
the Great Purpose rendered free to pro- 
gress to greater glories without end.” 
Which again sounds reasonable, especially 
when we-remember that ‘Building, Light, 
Freedom, Faith—these are what the forces 
of Construction stand for.” 


Spirits Explain the War 


But whether it is to be eternal or not, 
there is much fighting just now. One 
David Bruce, who says his work is Justice, 
Light and Progress, also fights. 

“We fight perpetually and love it,” says 
David. “It is a wonderful thing to fight 
with the great forces. Most of those in 
your life fight in confusion, and doubt and 
suffer. But here we unite ourselves to a 
definite and constructive purpose and the 
fight is glorious.”’ 

As to the character of this fighting, 
another voluble spirit, Frederick, is asked: 
“‘How does Purpose combat forces of 
Evil?” 

This is easy for Frederick. 

“Tt is done by overpowering them as the 
sun dispels mist, separating them into 
smaller particles or units, and when that 
is impossible by driving them like clouds 
before a high wind. Mostly we rout them— 
we mass ourselves and our purposes against 
them and theirs when we fight in the open 
here.” 

Is not that a vivid battle picture— 
or is it? 

The purposes, good and bad, are told of 
in twelve “lessons” that are said to come 
from “‘General Headquarters.’’ The mes- 
senger says of these: “We are giving you 
things never told before.”’ 

I have read the lessons repeatedly and 
I agree with this. Outside the Koran I 
have chanced upon no assemblage of words 
that seem to mean so much, to be so fraught 
with messages of vital import; and all so 
clearly and simply put that a little child 
can understand it. What I mean to say is, 
a little child can understand it as well as 
you can. When you have read the lessons 
you will know much that you did not know 
before or, any way, you will know much 
that the author says the bad spirits did not 
want you to know. 

But the spirits in this book chat about 
other things besides truth, light and build- 
ing. They tell us a lot about the late war. 
It was the evil spirits that started the war; 
and they fought with Germany until they 
saw Germany must lose; then they de- 
serted her, 

That’s the kind they are—the lowest of 
the low. And while this war mystery was 
being cleared up one of the sitters, a broad- 
minded person, we perceive, asked the com- 
municating spirit: “‘Aren’t there some good 
Germans?” 

Many of you will be delighted to know on 
the best of spirit authority that there are 
none. For that, in effect, with a great many 
fine words, is what the spirit said. Isn’t it 
all wonderful? And though Henry Talbot 
reassured his editor, who had been worried 
lest infinite space fill up with spirits, one 
Maynard Holt in this book indicates that 
Mr. King’s fear was not without a basis. 

“There is,”’ says Mr. Holt, ‘‘a large and 
growing population here of the undeveloped 
which is one of the reasons for our keen 
desire to purposize the world.”’ 

Can’t you see Maynard looking over the 
crowd and measuring up infinite space 
again to make sure of his figures and send- 
ing out new parties to purposize the world, 
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Common Sense 


and Digestion 


The routine use of Beeman’s 
Pepsin Chewing Gum ten min- 
utes after each meal aids digestion 
by stimulating the flow of saliva 
which is so essential for the proper 


digestion of food. 


Business men and business 
women often attribute to other 


causes a decrease in their efh- 


ciency, when it is really due to a 
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slight indigestion resulting from 
hasty mastication and insuflicient 


saliva. 
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oe 
“Activity, even of a practical and habitual sort, however, tends to 
produce fatigue when the work is done under unfavorable conditions.” 
— Psychology and The Day’s Work,” chapter on Fatigue, page 181. 
Louis Mozgola came near throwing a collet through the 
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RegUSPat Off. 


‘Good workmen know 
the difference” 


bY} O a i 
Baines Aorta 


He was hot!” 


window. Hot? He was hot. 

His hand had slipped against the rapidly whirring abrasive 
belt, and he had scraped his knuckles again. 

Where Louis works, at the Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, 
it is required that surfaces shall be finished like a mirror. This 
is done by holding them against a rapidly travelling abrasive belt. 
Prior to the day in question (August 2nd, 1919), these belts 
had a joint which throbbed like a fast-beating pulse, scratched’ 
the collet, bothered Louis, and reduced production. 

But that morning the foreman came up with a Manning 
salesman. They stripped off the old belt and slipped on a 
new one. Nothing was said. Louis went to it with another 
collet. The others looked on. 

“By Jiminy!” exclaimed Louis. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Try it yourself and see. She’s steady as a flywheel.” 
Speed-grits Uniflow Belts have banished the “unfavorable 


condition” forever from Louis Mozgola’s work. Look at his 
smile in the picture above. 


Good workmen know the difference. 


Send for ‘‘The Difference Book,’’ just off the press. 


MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. 


Facrory AND LAgoratory, Troy, N. Y. 


Sales offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, Philad i i i 
0 » € ago, ati, } k, Ph elphia, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and other leading cities. Look for Manning Abrasive Co. in your Telephone Directory. 
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and is not purposize a lovely word? Little 
intimate touches like this make it all seem 
so real. . 

And now Mrs. B. asks: ‘‘Do dogs exist 
after death?” Only to be told: “They do 
not come as animals exactly.” 

This in face of assertions by Conan 
Doyle’s friends and the informative Henry 
Talbot that not only dogs but all other 
animals exist after death and do as they 
like on the other side. } 

Again someone asks: “Do animals have 
souls?” This sitter is also told no—that 
there is ‘‘no persistence of individual- 
ity until birth as a human being begins it, 
and dogs and monkeys are not human.” 
Yet later in the book we learn of a dog for 
whose death they had grieved. ‘He came 
and grew into a better force and some day 
he'll make an adorable baby.” 

I should say the reader is meant to take 
his choice in this matter. 

Then from Frederick we have a gem of 
purest ray: é 

“Physical forces follow physical laws. 
Forces of Eternity affect them to some 
extent, but do not govern them.” It is this 
Frederick who says: “It is a big gospel we 
are giving you; a gospel of hope and beauty 
and construction. We are all for Life and 
Building and Justice and Truth.” 

From another lucid spirit, one Mary 
Kendall, we glean: ‘Purpose is the force 
that draws. Force is the purpose that 
pushes.” And she adds another axiom that 
might—or might not—have "intrigued Eu- 
clid: “All combination of force adds by 
the sum of its participation to the original 
amount of force combined.” 

How little we should have suspected this 
at first, but how simple it seems after Mary 
has worked it out for us. 

And this same Mary Kendall says that 
some of “my newly acquired vocabulary” 
has been taught her by William James. Of 
this teacher she says: 

“He is still a leader of thought and 
accomplishment, but his instruction is dy- 
namic. He is a very fine force and is doing 
magnificent work here, but he no longer 
smothers it in language.” 


Smart Sayings of Spirits 


Mr. Kendall, Mary’s husband, present in 
the flesh, professed to be “‘imbued with the 
vitalizing quality of this touch with the 
unseen,” and presently he asked his spirit 
wife: ‘Is yours a place or a state or both?” 
Mary replies: “‘Both; the state is fluid and 
the place is ephemeral.” 

“T believe it,’? exclaims Mr. Kendall, 
who we are told has deeply studied psychic 
matters. “That is more nearly an explana- 
tion than anything I ever heard before.” 

After that we are not surprised to learn 
that ‘‘Truth in your life is comparative, 
while here it is absolute but not dogmatic.” 
Also that ‘‘Everybody was pure spirit once 
and will be again.” 

And perhaps you would like me to play 
over a few of the epigrams culled here and 
there from the sayings of our spirit friends: 


Brotherhood is made beautiful by unity, 
not by schism. 

Ne man is free who commands not him- 
self. 

He who is not for progress is against it. 

Growth is always struggle. 

There are many phases of development, 
each looking onward to the next. 

When material things are left behind 
purpose continues to progress. 

Force is what moves things. 

Sincerity is the crowning virtue. 

Faith is a positive force; doubt, being 
negative, hampers us. 


And perhaps it was these profound and 
striking truths that the evil forces wished 
to prevent the author of The Seven Pur- 
poses from disclosing. At least I have been 
unable to find any others in the book that 
any fair-minded evil force could possibly 
object to. In fact, these are about the 
only sentences in the book that have any 
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meaning to the ordinary human nie 


- present constituted. 


So here, by one set of spirits is a wo! 
beset with evil forces and a grand bat) 
waging forever against them. And t]; 
pretentious purling old fluff, Henry Talh 
says there are no evil spirits.’ Here is , 
spirit world where all our pets and domes: 
animals survive, though another get | 
spirits declare that animals do not p} 
over, except one dog who will presen 
become a most adorable baby. Soman 
it almost seems confusing, does it n? 
And they will disagree, even in the sap 
book. ¢ f 

Mary Kendall says they see much furt 
into the future than we do, but that t)) 
are not allowed to tell us many things. } 
the other hand, Frederick says they do | 
see much further than we do. 

Mary Kendall mentions her new sei! 
tific vocabulary with some pride, but He; 
Talbot uses a great many words to as:5 
us that.none of the real set over tls 
descends to language, since they h,¢ 
thought exchange. And one of the spi; 
in The Seven Purposes says they have 
hands, but Doctor Doyle’s friends ind), 
in athletic sports and piano playing. || 
forever they all talk of the big work t\ 
are doing, of the “tremendous but | 
task.” But never can we get an ink} 
of what they do. : 


Not a Gospel to Bite On 


J think if a band of explorers came | | 
from some remote region of this pre | 
earth, flatly contradicting each other 2 | 
its most obvious aspects and features | 
people and customs, that even Sir 0)) 
Lodge and his fellow scientists w \ 
hesitate to yield any of them implicit: 
lief, especially if they pieced out {i 
observations of fact with such bits as } 
a lot of idle force gathered together | 
began envying and coveting and hf 
biting. I think if these reports from} 
other plane had come by any less dul | 
channels than the medium’s darkened n i 
the voice from a floating trumpet o11 
automatic pencil, that our scientists w | 
have submitted them to a more dri 
analysis. I do not believe they would ? 
have heralded the reports as a new | 
tion. 
“Tt begins to look like a gospel, do! 
it?”’ says one of the thrilled listeners in 
Seven Purposes. -But surely, if so, a g)) 
for the lazy minded and the morally | 
sponsible. For I beg the readers of | 
literature to note that the new g¢ 
so called, demands nothing of its dev } 
but the fullest yielding to impulse. | 
living thing is obliged to do any! 
against its will.” I would like also to) 
out that though the words “‘spiritual’ 
‘spirituality’ are constantly in the mi i 
of these spirits and their mediums the 
all, nevertheless, a grossly and inveter 
material lot. Their talk—and I have]? 
plowed through a couple of hundred '} 
sand words of it—is invariably of ma} 
things. They insist that they have! 
spiritual bodies, but garments are ni| 
to cover these, and they rest, sleep ant 2 
nor have I found a single utterance ? 
any of them that by any stretching | 
word could be called spiritual. Fu’! 
they are a vain, windy, lying, bom 
lot, with their shoppy patter and | 
ecstasies of flubdub and yapwhoodl 
gospel, indeed! The old-fashioned mei / 
house gospel has something in it a 
bite on, but searching for substan 
this windy, wordy mistiness of the Ci 
Doyles and the Sir Oliver Lodges 1! 
trying to find the bones in a cup eu} 
And no matter what impressive ph ' 
phenomena attend the manifestatic 
these spirits, no matter how definitels ) 
seem to set aside the known laws of m? 
their very contradictions show that 
cannot be those they pretend to be. 

Sir Arthur was right. Too much ‘ 


tion has been paid to the telephone be: 
not enough to the message. 
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y the institution and pay over to the 
‘ithsonian the net profits therefrom. As 
-esult of such steps the idea found its 
dization through the organization of the 
search Corporation, which body was 
ystituted for the Smithsonian Institution 
she custodian of the patents. 
“he charter of the Research Corpora- 
11 is unique in that it contains provision 
it no dividends shall be paid on the 
ik and that the entire net profits shall 
sused to supply means for the advance- 
nt and extension of technical and scien- 
i: investigation. The business of the 
apany has been extremely profitable and 
jexperimental laboratory in charge of 
serts has been established. The corpora- 
is not only working to widen the field 
lise for its precipitation processes but in 
‘jous ways it is lending aid to the utiliza- 
\ of those inventions or discoveries which 
fr sufficient promise of promoting the 
‘lication of scientific discovery to the 
ustrial arts. The outlook is sufficiently 
wht to justify the belief that Doctor 
trell’s early dream will come true and 
i; the company handling his initial dis- 
jery will finally be able to do for the 
istrial arts what the Carnegie, Rocke- 
sr and Sage Foundations are seeking to 
‘for the sciences, for medicine and for 
\improvement of social conditions. 
ut if you ask Doctor Cottrell to-day to 
‘of his precipitation processes you will 
over immediately that his mind is now 
where. This very fact brings out the 
sinant characteristic of the man. His 
|in life is to initiate—to develop a vision 
a reality. When the clouds of doubt 
} uncertainty have been cleared away 
| the scientific effort has resolved itself 
| a commercial success his interest sub- 
ss and he quickly seeks new fields to 
yuer. This fits in with his idea that 
jan can’t follow scientific pursuits with 
‘full force of his mind and tend shop at 
‘same time. He feels that one must 
yse between science and dollars, and as 
inimself it has long ago been evidenced 
| he wouldn’t trade one year of his pro- 
‘onal career for the lifetime manage- 
‘t of a mountain of money. 
‘hen I say that Doctor Cottrell has a 
jy and then tell what it is I am sure 
2 who know him will contradict. His 
f interest lies in taking hold of an idea 
; has unrecognized merit and then cul- 
ting the scheme until it becomes so big 
strong and straight that those who first 
jhed at its infant weakness are forced 
ire their heads in respect to the finished 
t. Out at the University of California 
or more years ago the familiar comment 
i was often heard about the campus 
ha question of any description came up 
i “Oh, go over and talk to Cott about 
He probably doesn’t know anything 
‘erning the subject but he will put some 
jin your head before you have talked 
| him many minutes.” 
lown in Washington they call his office 
asylum for “‘bugs.’”’ At any rate, when- 
(a caller shows up having a far-off look 
is eyes he is headed toward the room 
'e sits this man from the Golden State. 
‘me years ago Buckner Speed, a noted 
ast, and one of Cottrell’s friends, went 
m and asked for help in the problem of 
ig to free California crude oil from its 
sified water. Let Mr. Speed himself 
bf the interview. Says he, “Instantly 
ind worked with a snap. ‘Why,’ he 
‘ ‘it’s the same problem. For air put 
for smoke particles substitute the 
lite water particles,’ and then his favor- 
xpression—‘What will happen if we 
a high electrostatic stress on the oil?’ 
i in his characteristic quick manner in 
7 minutes there were thrown together 
ker of oil, a spark coil and two pieces 
(pper—and lo, the deémulsification of 
Jalifornia oils had been solved! 
Vithin a few minutes, on a block of 
‘fin under the microscope there was 
id out a drop of the emulsified oil with 
‘lectric wires touching its edges. When 
spark coil was put in operation the 
« drops were seen to arrange themselves 
© field of the microscope like the iron 
$ between the poles of the magnet, to 
» about and jiggle themselves into 
« drops; and in these few minutes of 
‘Imentation the problem was solved by 
M millions of barrels of unmerchant- 
‘California oil were rendered fit both 
B and for fuel purposes.” 


Just now Doctor Cottrell has new hob- 
bies. One is the production of cheap oxy- 
gen. If his hopes can be realized there will 
come a revolution in industry hardly less 
important than that resulting from the dis- 
covery and development of the steam en- 
gine. Cheap oxygen would revolutionize 
the steel industry; it would permit the burn- 
ing of millions of tons of coal not now mer- 
chantable; it would—but there, the benefits 
would be too varied and numerous to men- 
tion. Oxygen now costs two hundred dol- 
lars a ton—what would happen if it could 
be produced for one dollar a ton? Let the 
reader answer. 

Back in 1904 he first experimented with a 
liquid-air plant and became impressed with 
the ultimate possibility of producing very 
cheap industrial oxygen. At the same time 
he was equally impressed with the crude 
thermodynamics of the present system. 
Other work, however, forced him to divert 
his attention from this problem and only the 
coming of the war permitted him to return 
to his old love. To make the story clear 
we must step over to England, where Sir 
William Ramsay and others were working 
on the rare gases of the atmosphere in an 
attempt to discover some gas that might 
be produced for use in airships. The inves- 
tigations led to the conclusion that helium, 
because of its absolute inertness and non- 
inflammability, is the proper gas for use 
in balloons. Of all known gases it is the 
next lightest to hydrogen, having about 
ninety-two per cent of the latter’s buoyant 
effect. It also shows only about half the 
rate of diffusion and consequent wastage 
through the balloon fabric. It reduces the 
fire hazard not only from incendiary bullets 
but from atmospheric electricity, and elimi- 
nates the greatest drawback to the develop- 
ment of lighter-than-air craft, 

In 1917, when the United States entered 
the war, Sir William Ramsay was dead, 
but Doctor Cottrell, who had been privi- 
leged to read a letter from Sir William sent 
to a friend in this country dealing with 
helium, had become interested in the sub- 
ject and was instrumental in having the 
matter brought to the attention of the of- 
ficer in charge of the balloon service for the 
United States Army. Up to this time in the 
whole world there had probably not been 
more than one hundred cubic feet of helium 
separated as a pure substance and its usual 
price in the small lots in which it was sold 
was at the rate of about seventeen hundred 
dollars a cubic foot. About this time Doc- 
tor Cottrell was called into conference with 
the British Admiralty and found that the 
officers in this body entertained no hope 
that helium could be produced for less than 
sixty dollars a thousand cubic feet, which 
they felt to be practically prohibitive for 
the program in mind. It was here that 
Doctor Cottrell turned to one of his many 
friends who had been classed among the 
impracticable dreamers. This man—Fred 
Norton by name—was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
had an idea for the separation of air, but 
had been unsuccessful in securing the neces- 
sary financial backing to bring the process 
to large-scale production. Mr. Norton was 
called to Washington and was engaged by 
the Bureau of Mines to act as a consulting 
engineer. 

The story relating to the development 
of helium production by the United States 
Government for war purposes is a tale of 
many trials and tribulations. It is the 
usual story of skepticism and doubt that 
invariably accompanies the launching of 
every new idea. The outcome of the matter 
was that three plants were built to produce 
helium. Two of the plants were located at 
Fort Worth, Texas, one hundred miles dis- 
tant from the source of natural gas, which 
was to produce the helium. The Norton 
plant was the last to be built and was lo- 
cated at Petrolia, Texas, in direct proximity 
to the wells. 

That the production of helium was ac- 
complished in successful fashion at the 
earlier plants is evident from the fact that 
at the time the armistice was signed the 
first shipment of 147,000 cubic feet of 
ninety-three-per-cent helium was on the 
pier about to be loaded aboard ship for 
Europe. At pre-war prices this proposed 
shipment represented approximately $250,- 
000,000 worth of gas. 

Doctor Cottrell feels sure that the Norton 
plant, which is now practically complete 
and which differs from the earlier and more 
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MODEL 21-A TEN TON REES DOUBLE WORM GEAR DRIVE 
JACK LIFTING 5 TON WHITE TRUCK OF GULF REFINING CO. 


HEN a big truck goes wrong out on the road every 

minute of delay means money lost. The emergency 

crew of the Gulf Refining Company swears by Rees 
Jacks because they save time and are absolutely dependable in 
any emergency. 


Rees Truck Jacks have enjoyed.the same 
enthusiastic acceptance among owners and 
operators of motor trucks that Rees Automo- 
bile Jacks have received among motorists 
throughout the country. In fact, many promi- 
nent manufacturers and operators of large 
fleets of trucks have adopted Rees Jacks as 
their standard lifting tool equipment. 


Rugged construction is combined with 
proportionately light weight in Rees Jacks. 
This convenience and their giant lifting power 
are obtained through the unique double worm 
gear drive principle of power application. 


Rees Jacks are rated conservatively. Every 
Rees lifts its full rated capacity easily with one 
man operating it. There is a Rees Jack for 
your every jack need—automobile, motor 
truck, railway or industrial. See your dealer, 
or write us for descriptive literature and prices. 


This cut-a-way view of the Rees Auto- 


mobile Jack illustrates in general the 
mechanical principle embodied in all 
Rees Jacks. Capacity 4000lbs. Operated 
from a standing position by its folding 


handle. Get one for your present car, 
and when buyinganewcar, seethat there’s 
a Rees Jack in the tool box. At your 
dealer’s or sent direct, prepaid. Price 
$9.00; west of the Rockies, $9.50. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


Iron City Products Company 
Dept. 15, 7501 Thomas Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks 
for Passenger Cars, Trucks, Railway and Industrial use. 
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RIGHT-O! 


IM, I have just two rules 
concerning cigars: 


First, a cigar should be 
good enough to make you 
want to smoke a second one 
and mild enough to let you. 


Second, ‘‘Stick to Cinco— 
It’s Safe.” By remembering 
the second rule, I don’t 
have to bother with the 
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hastily constructed installations, will pro- 
vide results, that will greatly advance the 
present art of separating the atmospheric 
gases, if it does not wholly solve the prob- 
lem of producing these gases In large com- 
mercial volume and at a very low cost. 
Now that the demands of war have 
ceased it ig necessary to find peacetime 
markets for these products. Fortunately 
the Government has shown its determina- 
tion to go ahead with the development of 
lighter-than-air machines for travel over 
long distances, and consequently there will 
continue to be a real demand for a large 
quantity of helium. However, the high 
spot in the situation has to do with the fact 
that these plants, which were built to ex- 
tract helium from the air, can be easily and 
quickly converted to the production of 
oxygen. In fact, the process of extracting 
helium is more difficult than the separation 
of oxygen, for the former requires a much 
lower temperature in its separation. 
Doctor Cottrell is giving the same en- 
thusiastic attention to this quest for cheap 
oxygen that he has always given to prob- 
lems of such large moment. 

It is his idea that oxygen will be pro- 
duced on such a large scale that before long 
it will be possible to pipe the oxygen at 
moderate pressure straight from the sepa- 
rating plant to the furnace or other point 
of consumption. 

He believes that the reason there has not 
been more actual development along this 
line is due to the very magnitude of the 
project. It is of course true that the pro- 
duction of oxygen on a large scale would 
mean the complete reorganization of the 
sales and business policies of many com- 
panies. For this very reason the metal- 
lurgist has never thought of oxygen as being 
within the possible range of his operations 
except for such purposes as acetylene weld- 
ing and burning out frozen tap holes. 

Let the reader consider for a moment the 
tremendous efforts already expended to con- 
centrate up to the limit ores and all the 
other raw materials entering a furnace and 
then remember that we are still adding the 
oxygen with four times its weight of inert 
nitrogen, all of which reduces the intensity 
of the chemical reactions and causes waste 
of valuable fuel; to say nothing of addi- 
tional expense due to excessive size of 
equipment. 

Several months ago Doctor Cottrell went 
abroad as chairman of a small committee of 
engineers and scientists that had been as- 
signed the task of collecting metallurgical 
and chemical information for the Govern- 
ment. Incidentally he was charged with 
a good many other odd jobs for various 
government agencies, possibly the strangest 
of which was to look up, particularly for the 
Smithsonian Institution, the present status 
and degree of practical success of the dif- 
ferent projects for an auxiliary international 
ais such as Volaptik, Esperanto and 

0. 

He said, “I found that the experiences of 
the war and the facing of post-war problems 
had awakened a new and serious interest in 
this subject in many important quarters. 
For instance, the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee appointed under Mr. Asquith’s régime 
to inquire into the position of modern 


languages in the education system of Grea. 
Britain, in its report of 1918, after consider 
able discussion of the possibilities and nee,| 
for an auxiliary international language! 
states, ‘It might well be worth the while c 
the government, in concert with our Allie: 
to appoint a committee to inquire into th 
potentialities of artificial languages such a, 
Esperanto and its rivals. A universal lar, 
guage needs stability and this cannot } 
attained unless by some extensive inte)’ 
national agreement.’”’ | 
At the present moment and as a sort « 
minor companion for his oxygen work th 
doctor is an enthusiast concerning the po; 
sibilities and benefits of a new. languay 
that will serve as a medium of comme 
intercourse on special subjects between t} 
peoples of all the leading nations. Of cour, 
it is not his idea that right away such 
language is to take the place of our prese}_ 
form of speech as a basic tongue, but shou | 
be used in the preparation of internation | 
catalogues and for providing common wor 
to express thoughts of worldwide impo) 
tance. Here again we find the man char 
pioning an idea that has been pronounce! 
by many as impossible of fulfillment, 
Someone once said, “Show me a mi. 
without cnemies and I’ll show you a mj 
who has not accomplished much.” 
I challenge the truth of the stateme 
and place Frederick G. Cottrell on the tal 
as Exhibit Number One. A philosophic 
Englishman recently defined a friend | 
“The first person who comes in when ¢| 
world has gone out.’”’ His definition fi, 
not just what this American scientist thinl 
but what he lives. Cottrell works for t| 
joy of it and not the wages; he feels wi! 
the people, but does not follow them; he| 
alive to the best in human relationships a | 
clings to ethics that are of to-morrow, 1 
yesterday; he is plain, without vanity, a| 
prefers the dimmer light back of the seen | 
Out at the San Francisco Expositi| 
where he was in charge of a scientific (| 
hibit, he was the recipient of a call fromf 
of the great men of the nation. 
“Come to lunch with me, gentleme| 
he said, and led the party of distinguis! | 
persons out of the building to the little 1 
flivver which carried the eminent guests | 
a downtown hotel. Fortunately the t) 
was made without Cottrell haying to ‘| 
any of his wealthy friends to take off tl | 
coats and help him change tires or fix’) 
motor. | 
Cottrell may dream, but he makes | 
dreams come true, and best of all no | 
is crushed in the scramble. One of 
friends says, ‘Tell him the lights are ) 
low and he'll likely reply that Dayid Ee 
his Psalms by the light of a flickering tor ; 
If you complain of the cold he will proba / 
reply that our forefathers walked barel j 
in the ice at Valley Forge.” 
Such is the character of this Califor} 
inventor, who only a few months ago’ 
awarded the famous Perkin Medal by 2 
Society of Chemical Industry in recogni! ! 
of his original and valuable work in app i 
chemistry. 
This good old U. S. A. is a grand pe 
for a lonely human to pitch his tent, : 
would be even better if we had a wié 
army of these Cottrell fellows. | 
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z ’old ’im whiles Jerushy ’ere beats the 
-d round to my orfice.”’ 

‘he, carrion curiosity of Mrs. Murfree’s 
‘nds revolted Straight. He said nothing 
tut the illness of the fugitive lodger, but 
at instead to his room. When he had 
ule a light he saw a folded bit of paper 
sg just inside the doorsill. Straight 
»ad out the note and read: 


My courteous friend: My advisers al- 
vs have warned me I talk too much. This 
int [repeat my old error in your presence 
: undo whatever security I may have 
jed in London. Though my illness is 
cte, yet does my folly drive me out to 
ty myself in some other hole. If you 
se charity do not attempt to run me 
ém; I may die before you can succeed. 
, your gentle behavior to one counted 
) world’s worst enemy the grateful 


inks of WILHELM, I. R.”’ 


‘hristopher Straight sat before his gas 
se until morning, sucking at his pipe and 
‘dering the abstract problem of his duty 
yard the state under these extraordinary 
‘umstances. Fate had pitchforked his 
7. Also he summoned to his vision a 
j gaunt man with a shriveled hand and a 
»at closed against speech who prowled 
»\ugh midnight wet, seeking some new 
e to hide him—a man calling himself 
ilhelm, Imperator, Rex.” 

‘wo days passed and no Mr. Zweich 
eared at Suydenham Walk to claim his 
gage. The trunk with the portraits of 
/ Kaiser went to the basement and a 
ic-hall ventriloquist moved into Mr. 
vich’s room. Still Straight had come 
no satisfactory conclusion regarding his 
iy to the state. He purposely postponed 
‘ching the issue until he could find a few 
irs’ liberty from his office on Saturday 
’ holiday. 

Vhen that opportunity came he went to 
1 British Museum and was directed to 
| document room, where under glass the 
Ographs of great men from Becket to 
‘an live forever. After a search he 
jad what he sought—a letter to King 
ward VII signed “Wilhelm, I. R.” 
ight brought from his wallet the note 
l found under his door, spread it out on 
iglass above the letter to Britain’s wise 
iz. Stroke for stroke and shading for 
iding the handwriting of one matched 
it of the other. : 
‘ollowing Monday found Straight knock- 
at the door of the somebody of impor- 
ice who was his superior in the Foreign 
ice. He had all the assurance of a man 
ae to tell another he was wanted on a 
z-distance telephone call from Mars. 
5 doggedly and with true British per- 
fence in a sense of individual responsi- 
ity the assistant secretary had fought 
| with himself over the week-end all the 
Is and cons of possible scoffing and 
‘sible applause to attend his revelation of 
jeatirregularity—a singularly flagrant ir- 
‘larity—in the conduct of an important 


endeavor of government. Straight was 
received with just the proper balancing of 
condescension and tolerant interest meet 
for a somebody of importance toward a 
secretarial clerk. 

He sat before a smoky grate of coals and 
bull-headed through his story, from Mr. 
Zweich and his Lutheran hymn chanting 
straight to “‘ Wilhelm, I. R.’”’ 

His superior wore a_ silver-mounted 
tiger’s tooth on his heavy watch chain. One 
hand slowly twisted this charm on its swivel 
as the recital progressed as if the’great man 
were industriously winding up his official 
aplomb against any unseemly demonstra- 
tion of mere emotional—and consequently 
human—interest. 

‘Ah, very interesting,” said the person 
of importance when Straight had done. 
The tiger’s tooth got a final definitive 
twist. Straight rose to go. 

“Of course, my dear fellow, you appre- 
ciate this is quite beyond the province of 
the Foreign Office—quite. Our work may 
be said to have been finished when Holland 
acceded to the former Kaiser’s extradition. 
The Home Office now—I mean to say, you 
might write a report of these circumstances 
you have outlined to me—quite a complete 
report, you know—and submit it tome. I 
shall turn it over to the Home Office. And— 
ah—by the way, Straight, you might at- 
tach to your report that interesting note 
purporting to have been written by the 
former Kaiser, Um—yes—that will be 
all, I fancy.” 

The clerk bowed himself out and re- 
turned to his own cheerless cubicle down 
the dim hall. He felt a great relief. The 
chief had let him down very easy and all 
that; asked him to write a report. This, 
Straight knew, would be bound with a 
piece of pale-pink tape and laid away in 
the appropriate pigeonhole to acquire age. 
Nobody would read it of course. Yet his 
conscience was clear; his duty to the state 
was accomplished. 

A fortnight passed. The trial of William 
Hohenzollern opened in ancient West- 
minster Hall. At the first solemn sitting 
of the court in these surroundings, rich in 
tradition of centuries and upon a case so 
unprecedented, the press of all the world 
had risen to the event with a crashing 
orchestration of trumpets and pipes. Imag- 
inative crayons of word artists limned the 
ghost of Charles I—who had been tried and 
condemned in this hall—a ghost in somber 
black-and-gold armor to stand behind the 
chair of the German; caused the arras 
cloaking the walls to sway to the touch of 
Catharine of Aragon and Warren Hastings. 
With Dryden’s minstrel, moralists and 
leader writers echoed solemn apostrophe: 


—fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 


So for a week, and then the exaltation 
passed, novelty died. 

Came a sudden requisition on the 
Foreign Office for certain memoranda 
dealing with one of the involved issues of 
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extradition and jurisdiction. Christopher 
Straight was delegated to burrow through 


the archives of Department C, Subsection ~ 


Seven, find the desired documents and 
deliver them to the proper crown officer at 
Westminster. F 

This he did, keen for opportunity to have 
admittance to the trial. 

It was midafternoon when he presented 
himself at the door of Westminster. J ong 
since the visitors’ gallery had filled ania 
cordon of policemen denied admittance to 
all but officials. A pass won him through 
and a solemn-visaged attendant tiptoed 
ahead to conduct him by a side passage to 
the great trial hall. The attendant swung 
back a heavy door, waved the Foreign 
Office clerk through. 

A vast dim vault, smelling of age, heavy 
with the weight of years of undisturbed air, 
sucked him into its vortex of silence. Dim 
lights, which only made the twilight dusk 
ponderable, revealed blending masses of 
blacks and grays—the black of judicial 
robes, the gray of curled wigs; behind and 
beyond a Gothic rail spectators’ faces 
showed in long rows of putty-white; be- 
neath a red-and-gold canopy, heavy as the 
drape of a catafalque, sat the five who 
judged. Straight’s roving eyes picked out 
the spare white-headed figure of a man 
sitting a little apart and to the right of the 
judges’ dais. He knew this was the man 
come to judgment—the man called William 
Hohenzollern, 

Straight delivered his memoranda and 
found an unoccupied seat within the rail. 

A voice thin.and pattering as the trickle 
of rain in an eaves pipe was droning inter- 
minably. It hardly bruised the silence. 
Straight heeded it not at all. His eyes and 
his thoughts were on the gaunt man with 
the white head who was sitting a little apart, 
marked from all the rest in that great hall— 
the one who was the pivot upon which all 
this weight of solemnity and enginery of 
ritual turned. Who was he? What manner 
of man this one who dared the greatest 
hoax of history in sacrifice for a craven 
master? 

The clerk from Downing Street felt a 
wild impulse battering at the armor of his 
self-control. He should stand before those 
five who judged and say: ‘‘ You are being 
made fools. This man is an impostor, whom 
you are crushing with this pompous engine 
of the law. The real criminal is abroad 
in London. I talked with him no later 
than a fortnight ago. In a note addressed 
to oe he signed himself in proper person 
an i 
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A voice cracked the ancient hall’s & 
hush. It came suddenly, stridently, — 
timbre was strained and harsh. A fig, 
had risen amongst the first row of gall) 
spectators—the figure of a tall whi! 
headed man who carried one hand stiffly, 
a pocket while with the other he gestj| 
lated wildly at the judges under ¢; 
canopy. 

“Stop this trial! It is a farce! Yj! 
prisoner there is not Wilhelm von Hoh. 
zollern! He is Wilhelm Mueller, actor! 
Berlin. Iam v. 

A great stir and buzzing in the dim hj 
Spectators craned their necks, half ris. 
from their seats. The gray pool of yw) 
rippled. There was a sound of hurry: 
feet—a single voice shouting an order, | 

“T am Wilhelm, former emperor | 
Germany’’—the voice had risen to a g. 
tural scream—‘‘I am the prisoner of | 
world! Look upon me, Wilhelm j 
Hohenzollern!” 

Two bluecoats were by the side of ; 
interrupter. Straight, who had been gaz: 
spellbound at the man he last had seen s+ 
and well-nigh helpless in Mrs. Murir| 
second back, saw the withered hand w} 
out of the pocket to battle against |} 
officers. 

““Wilhelm Mueller!’’ came the desper } 
ery from the gallery. “‘Wilhelm Muel| 
I, your emperor, command you—deel; 
yourself—declare I am that Wilh) 
whom i 

The voice died in a noise of scuff], 
The officers dragged a struggling man - 
yond sight. i 

Straight looked from the gallery to } 
man who was prisoner of the court, } 
had not moved, had not turned even j 
head, White-faced, he looked steadily ) 
at the five. And line for line, feature ; 
feature, his was the face of Mr. Zwei, 
erstwhile lodger in the second back at lV, 
Murfree’s—the face of the shouter fr\ 
the gallery. 

Two days after the incident in Wi} 
minster Hall Straight read in the Ti; 
this paragraph: 


“The German unknown who on Wed! - 
day created a scene before the Internatic | 
Tribunal in Westminster Hall by deelar 5 
he was William Hohenzollern and } 
prisoner at the bar merely an actor | 
Berlin was adjudged insane by His Hor} 
Justice Mayfield, in Westminster Cat 
yesterday, and committed to the asyl)} 
at Highcombe. The police could find ) 
record of him.” 
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FAST train drew into Albany, on the New 
York Central, from the West. It was 
three-thirty of a chill March morning in 

‘i the first year of peace. A pall of fog lay ILLUSTRATED BY 
sr the world, so heavy that it 
«ded the face and hands and de- 
cited a fairy diamond dust upon 
vl. The station lights had the 
ibility of stars, and like the stars 
e without refulgence—a pale 
clen aureola, perhaps three feet 
jliameter, and beyond, nothing. 
> few passengers who alighted and 
) train itself had the same nebu- 
yty of drab fish in a dim aquarium. 

\mong the passengers to detrain 
*amanin along black coat. The 
ii collar was up. The man wore 
erby hat, well down upon his 
ed, after the English mode. An 
‘lish kitbag, battered and scarred, 
ang heavily from his hand. He 
mediately strode for the station 
il and stood with his back to it. 
| was almost invisible. He re- 
ined motionless until the other 
erained passengers swam past, un- 
Jthe red tail lights of the last 
iech vanished into the deeps; then 
etushed for the exit to the street. 
\way toward the far end of the 
[form there appeared a shadowy 
ech in the fog. It grew and pres- 
ny took upon itself the shape of 
‘an. For one so short and squat 
¢ thick his legs possessed remark- 
(2 agility; for he reached the 
et just as the other man stopped 
the side of a taxicab. 

The fool! As if such a move- 
ut had not been anticipated. 
een thousand miles, always east- 
id, on horses, camels, donkeys, 
"ns and ships; down China to 
1 sea, over that to San Francisco, 
lace across this bewildering stretch 
fities and plains called the United 
ttes, always and ever toward New 
k—and the fool thought he could 
sipe! Thought he was flying, when 
ruth he was being driven toward 

‘all in which there would be no 
tach! Behind and in front the 
«was closing. Up to this hour he 
é been extremely clever in avoid- 
1eontact. This was his first stu- 
i act. Thought the fog would 
7@ as an impenetrable cloak. 

Meantime the other man reached 
1) the taxicab and awoke the 
(ping chauffeur. 

“A hotel,” he said. . 

“Which one?” 

‘Anyone will do.” Kitty Gasped, But She Did Not Cry Out. 

“Yes, sir. Two dollars.” 

“When we arrive. No; I’ll take the bag inside with me.” Inside the cab the fare 
hckled. For those who fished there would be no fish in the net. This fog—like a 
idly hand reaching down from heaven! 

Five minutes later the taxicab drew up in front of a hotel. The unknown stepped 
\, took a leather purse from his pocket and carefully counted out in silver two 
(ars and twenty cents, which he poured into the chauffeur’s palm. ‘‘Thank you, sir.” 

“You are an American?” 

“Sure! I was born in this burg.” 

‘Like the idea?” 
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“Huh?” Leet ee 
““The idea of being an American?’”’ 


“IT should say yes! This is one grand little 


JAMES mM. PRESTON gob o’ mud, believe me! It’s going to be dry ina 


little while, and then it will be some 
grand little old brick. Say, let me 
give you a tip! The gas in this 
joint is extra, if you blow it out!’ 

Grinning, the chauffeur threw on 
the power and wheeled away into 
the fog. 

His late fare followed the vehicle 
with his gaze until it reached the 
vanishing point; then he laughed. 
An American cockney! He turned 
and entered the hotel. He marched 
resolutely up to the desk and roused 
the sleeping clerk, who swung round 
the register. The unknown without 
hesitance inscribed his name, which 
was John Hawksley. But he hesi- 
tated the fraction of a second be- 
fore adding his place of residence— 
London. 

“A room with a bath, if you 
please; second flight. Have the man 
call me at seven.” 

“Yes, sir. Here, boy!” 

Sleepily the bellboy lifted the 
battered kitbag and led the way to 
the elevator. 

“Bawth!”’ said the night clerk, 
as the elevator door slithered to the 
latch. ‘‘Bawth! The old dear!” 

He returned to his chair, hoping 
that he would not be disturbed 
again until he was relieved. 

What do we care, so long as we 
don’t know? What’s the stranger 
to us but a fleeting shadow? The 
Odysseys that pass us every day, 
and we none the wiser! 

The clerk had not properly 
floated away into dreams when he 
was again roused. Resentfully he 
opened hiseyes. A huge fist covered 
with a fell of black hair rose and fell. 
Attached to this fist was an arm, 
and joined to that were enormous 
shoulders. The clerk’s trailing, sleep- 
befogged glance paused when it 
reached the newcomer’s face. The 
jaws and cheeks and upper lip were 
blue-black with a beard that re- 
quired extra-tempered razors once a 
day. Black eyes that burned like 
opals, a bullet-shaped head well 
cropped, and a pudgy nose broad in 
the nostrils. Because this second 
arrival wore his hat well forward 
the clerk was not able to discern the 
pinched forehead of the fanatic. 
Not wholly unpleasant, not partic- 
Slowly She Backed Away From the Window ularly agreeable; the sort of indi- 

_ vidual one preferred to walk round 
rather than bump into. The clerk offered the register, and the squat man scratched 
his name impatiently, grabbed the extended key and trotted to the elevator. 

“Ah,” mused the clerk, “‘we have with us Mr. Poppy—Popo ”” He stared at the 
signature close-up. “Hanged if I can make it out. It looks like some new brand of soft 
drink we'll be having after July first. Greek or Bulgarian. Anyhow, he didn’t awsk for 
a bawth. Looks as if he needed one too. Here, boy!” 

Ye-ah!” Fe 

“Take a peek at this John Hancock.” 

“Gee! That must be the guy who makes that drugstore drink—Boolzac.” 
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The clerk swung out, but missed the boy’s head by a 
hair. The boy stood off, grinning. 

“Well, you ast me!” 

“Allright. If anybody else comes in tell em we’re full 
up. I’ll be a wreck to-morrow without my usual beauty 
sleep.” The clerk dropped into his chair again and ele- 
vated his feet to the radiator. 

“Want me t’ git a pillow for yuh?” 

“No back talk!’’—drowsily. 

“Oh, boy, but I got one on you!” 

“What?” 

“This Boolzae guy didn’t have no baggage, an’ yuh 
give ’im the key without little ol’ three-per in advance.” 

“No grip?” 

“Nix. Not a toot’brush in sight.” 

‘“‘Well, the damage is done. I might as well go to sleep.”’ 

It was not premeditated on the part of the clerk to 
give the squat man the room adjoining that of Hawks- 
ley’s. The key had been nearest his hand. But the squat 
man trembled with excitement when he noted that it was 
stamped 214. He had taken particular pains to search the 
register for Hawksley’s number before rousing the clerk. 
He hadn’t counted on any such luck as this. His idea had 
been merely to watch the door of Room 212. 

He had the feline foot, as they say. He moved about 
lightly and without sound, in the dark. Almost at once 
he approached one of the two doors and put his-ear to the 
panel. Running water. The fool had time to take a bath! 

A plan flashed into his head. Why not end the affair 
here and now, and reap the glory for himself? What mat- 
tered the net:if the fish swam into your hand? Wasn’t this 
particularly his affair? It was the end, not the means. A 
close touch in Hong-Kong, but the fool had slipped away. 
But there, in the next room, assured that he had escaped— 
it would be easy. The squat man tiptoed to.the window. 
Luck of luck, there was a fire-escape platform! He would 
let half an hour pass, then he would act. The ape, with 
his British mannerisms! Death to the breed, root and 
branch! He sat down to wait. 

On the other side of the wall the bather finished his 
ablutions. His body was graceful, vigorous and youth- 
ful, tinted a golden bronze. His nose was hawky; his eyes 
a Latin brown, alert and roving, though there was a 
hint of weariness in them, the pressure of long, rack- 
ing hours of ceaseless vigilance. His top hair was a 
glossy black, inclined to curl; but the four days’ 
growth of beard was as blond as a ripe chestnut burr. 
In spite of this mark of vagabondage there were ele- 
ments of beauty in the face. The expanse of the brow 
and the shape of the head were intellectual. The 
mouth was pleasure-loving; but the nose and the 
jaw neutralized this. 

After he had toweled himself he reached down for 
a brown leather pouch which lay on the three-legged 
bathroom stool. It was patently a tobacco pouch, but 
there was evidently something inside more precious 
than Saloniki. He held the pouch on his palm and 
stared at it as if it contained some jinn clamoring to be 
let out. Presently he broke away from this fascination 
and rocked his body, eyes closed—like a man suffering 
unremitting pain. ‘“‘God’s curse on them!” he 
whispered, opening his eyes. He raised the 
pouch swiftly, as though he intended dashing it 
to the tiled floor; but his arm sank gently. 
After all, he would be a fool to destroy them. 
They were future bread and butter. 

He would soon have their equivalent in 
money—money that would bring back no ter- 
rible recollections. 

Strange that every so often, despite the horror, 
he had to take them out and gaze at them. He 
sat down upon the stool, spread a towel across 
his knees and opened the pouch. He drew out 
a roll of cotton wool, which he unrolled across the 
towel. Flames! Blue flames, red, yellow, violet 
and green—precious stones, many of them with 
histories that reached back into the dim centuries, 
histories of murder and loot and envy. The young 
man had imagination—perhaps too much of it. 
He saw the stones palpitating upon lovely white 
and brown bosoms; he saw bloody and greedy 
hands, the red sack of towns; he Heard the screams 
of women and the raucous laughter of drunken men. 
Murder and loot. 

At the end of the cotton wool lay two emeralds, about 
the size of half dollars and half an inch in thickness, pol- 
ished, and as vividly green as a dragon fly in the sun, fit 
for the turban of Schariar, spouse of Scheherazade. 

Rodin would have seized upon the young man’s atti- 
tude—the limp body, the haggard face—hewn it out of 
marble and called it Conscience. The possessor of the 
stones held this attitude for three or four minutes. Then 
he rolled up the cotton wool, jammed it into the pouch, 
which he hung to his neck by a thong, and sprang to his 
feet. No more of this brooding; it was sapping his vital- 
ity; and he was not yet at his journey’s end. 

He proceeded to the bedroom, emptied the battered kit- 
bag and began to dress. He put on heavy tan walking 
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shoes, gray woolen stockings, gray knickerbockers, gray 
flannel shirt, and a Norfolk jacket minus the third button. 

Ah, that button! He fingered the loose threads which 
had aforetime snugged the button to the wool. The care- 
lessness of a tailor had saved his life. Had that button 
held, his bones at this moment would be reposing on the 
hillside in far-away Hong-Kong. Evidently Fate had some 
definite plans regarding his future, else he would not be 
in this room, alive. But what plans? Why should Fate 
bother about him further? She had strained the orange to 
the last drop. Why protect the pulp? Perhaps she was 
only making sport of him, lulling him into the belief that 
eventually he might win through. One thing, she would 
never be able to twist his heart again. You cannot fill a 
cup with water beyond the brim. And God knew that his 
cup had been full, and bitter and red. 

His hand swept across his eyes as if to brush away the 
pictures suddenly conjured up. He must keep his thoughts 
off those things. There was a taint of madness in his blood, 
and several times he had sensed the brink at his feet. But 
God had been kind to him in one respect: The blood of 
his glorious mother predominated. 

How many were after him, and who? He had not been 
able to recognize the man that night in Hong-Kong. That 
was the fate of the pursued: one never dared pause to 
look back, while the pursuers had their man before them 
always. If only he could have broken through into 
Greece; England would have been easy. The only door 
open had been in the East. It seemed incredible that he 
should be standing in this room, but three hours from his 
goal. 

America! The land of the free and the brave! And the 
irony of it was that he must seek in America the only 
friends he had in the world. All the Englishmen he had 
known and loved were dead. He had never made friends 
with thé French, though he loved France. In this country 
alone he might successfully lose himself and begin life 
anew. The British 
were British and 
the French were 
French; but in 
this magnificent 


“Johnny Two:Hawks,’’ She Murmured Aloud. 
Hopes We’ll Never Meet Again!’ 


“And He 


America they possessed the tenacity of the one and the 
gayety of the other—these joyous, unconquered, speed- 
loving Americans. 

He took up the overcoat. Under the light it was no 
longer black but a very deep green. On both sleeves there 
were narrow bands of a still deeper green, indicating that 
gold or silver braid had once befrogged the cuffs. Inside, 
soft silky Persian lamb; and he ran his fingers over the 
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j 
fur thoughtfully. The coat was still impregnated with, 
strong odor of horse. He cast it aside, never to touc;} 
again, 

From the discarded small coat he extracted a black 
let and opened it. That passport! He wondered if th 
existed another more cleverly forged. It would not }) 
served an hour west of the Hindenburg Line; but in} 
East and here in America no one had questioned it. 
San Francisco they had scarcely glanced at it, peace Ny 
ing come. ; 

Besides this passport the wallet contained a will, ) 
bonds, a custom appraiser’s receipt and a sheaf of \ 
bills. The will, however, was perhaps one of the 15 
astonishing documents conceivable. It left unresery | 
to Capt. John Hawksley the contents of the wallet! 

Within three hours of his ultimate destination, | 
knew all about great cities. An hour after he left) 
train, if he so willed, he could lose himself for all time 

From the bottom of the kitbag he dug up a blue; 
lours case, which after a moment’s hesitation he ope | 
Medals incrusted with precious stones; but on the) 
was the photograph of a charming girl, blond as } 
wheat, and arrayed for the tennis court. It was this ph} 
graph he wanted. Indifferently he tossed the case 1) 
the center table, and it upset, sending the medals a) | 
with a ring and a tinkle. ; 

The man in the next room heard this sound; anc| 
eye roved desperately. Some way to peer into yo; 
room! But there was no transom, and he would not 
dare risk the fire escape. j 

The young man raised the photograph to his lips | 
kissed it passionately. 3 

Then he hid it in the lining ‘of his coat, there bei! 
convenient rent in the inside pocket. | 

“T must not think!” he murmured. “TI must not! | 

He became the hunted man again. He turned a (| 
upend and placed it under the window. He ti} 
another in front of the door. On the threshold of} 
bathroom door he deposited the water carafe and} 
glasses. His bed’ was against the connecting door. | 
man would be able to enter unannounced. y a 

He had no intention of letting himself fall asleep, i 
would stretch out and rest. So he lit his pipe, bankec | 
two pillows, switched out the light and lay down. || 
the intermittent glow of his pipe coal could be seen. |: 
the journey’s end; and no ‘more tight-rope walking, | 
death at both ends, and death staring up from be} 
Queer how the human being clung to life. What ha! 
to live for? Nothing. So far as he was concerned fi 
world had come to an end. Sporting instinct; prob I 
that was it; couldn’t make up his mind to shuffle off} 
mortal coil until he had beaten his enemies. English } 
versity education had dulled the bite of his natural {} 
ism. To carry on for the sport of it; not to accept |i 
but to fight it. i | 

By chance his hand touched his spiky chin. Neve | 
less, he would have to enter New York just as he } 
He had left his razor in a Pullman washroom hurr | 
one morning. He dared not risk a barber’s chair, |) 
cially these American chairs, that stretched one out) 
most helpless manner. 

Slowly his pipe sank toward his breast. The w! 
body was overcoming the will. A sound broke 1 
pleasant spell. He sat up, tense. 

Someone had entered through the window ands) 
bled over the chair! Hawksley threw on the ligh| 


11 
\ \ 7HEN the day clerk arrived the night clerk sle i 
informed him that the guest in Room 214) 
without baggage and had not paid in advance. | 
“Leave a call?” 
' “No, I thought I’d put you wise. I didn’t ni 
that the man had no grip until he was in the eleva t 
“Allright. I’ll send the bell-hop captain up W? 
fake call to see if the man’s still there.” | 
When the captain—late of the A. E. F. in Frat » 
returned to the office he was mildly excited. | 
“Gee, there’s been a whale of a scrap in Room! 
The chambermaid let me in.” 
“Murder?” whispered the clerks in unison. 
“Murder your granny! Naw! Just a fight bet » 
212 and 214, because both of ’em have flown thet): 
But take a peek at what I found on the table.” | 
Tt was a case of blue velours. The boy threw bac! 


_lid dramatically. 


“War medals?”’ -: 

“Tf they are I never piped ’em before. They ! 
French or British.” The captain of the bellboys sera’ 
his head ruminatively. ‘Gee, I got it! Orders, ti 
what they call ’em. Kings pay ’em out Saturdays } 
the pay roll is nix. Will you pipe the diamonds and rué 
There’s your room rents, monseer.” 7 

The day clerk, who considered himself a judge, M 
the opinion that there were two or three thousand d) 
tied up in the stones. It was a police affair. Some zi 
sador had been robbed, and the Britisher and the ¢ 
or Bulgarian were mixed up in it. Loot. 
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‘thought the war was over,” said the night clerk. 
‘he shootin’ is over, that’s all,”, said the captain of 
 IIboys sagely. 
\at had happened in Room 212? A duel of wits 
h> than of physical contact. Hawksley realized in- 
ny that here was the crucial moment. Caught and 
sowered, he was lost. If he shouted for help and it 
n he was lost. Once the police took a hand in the affair, 
-ewspaper publicity that would follow would result 
ptotalruin of all hishopes. There was only onechance— 
ish this affair outside the hotel, in some fog-dimmed 
4. There leaped into his mind, obliquely and queerly, 
jure in one of Victor Hugo’s tales—Quasimodo. And 
rhe stood, in every particular save the crooked back. 
jm the top of this came the recollection that he had 
nhe man be- 
Sicitesya Lhe 
2s! The red 
ces and the 
niled boots! 
‘sre began an 
/ame, a dan- 
mrateh, which 
yung man led 
cly, always 
bhis thought 
» the open 
ow. There 
| beno shoot- 
; Quasimodo 
| not want 
olice either. 
{f dozen times 
izers touched 
ly the dan- 
-,aster’s coat. 
and forth 
» the room, 
the bed, 
1| the stand 
hairs. Per- 
ly, as if he 
‘stood the 
Y man’s ma- 
vrs, the squat 
\lual kept to 
‘indow side 
( room. 
inspiration 
iat the affair 
ond. Hawks- 
aatched up 
clclothes and 
‘them as the 
iit retiarius 
"his net. He 
ved to win 
i lower plat- 
iof the fire 
}: before Qua- 
Jo emerged, 
Ire was a fourteen-foot drop to the street, and the 
ith the golden stubble on his chin and cheeks swung 
‘moment to gauge his landing. Quasimodo came 
with the agility of an ape. The race down the street 
4 with about a hundred yards in between. 
yn the hill they went, like phantoms. The distance 
pt widen. Bears will run amazingly fast and for a 
‘rhile. The quarry cut into Pearl Street for a block, 
1. a corner and soon vaguely espied the Hudson 
« He made for this. 
(the mind of Quasimodo this flight had but one sig- 
1ce—he was dealing with an arrant coward; and he 
» his subsequent acts upon this premise, forgetting 
stave men run when need says must. It would have 
sed him exceedingly to learn that he was not driv- 
iat he was being led. Hawksley wanted his enemy 
‘ where no one would see to interfere. Red torches 
obnailed boots! For once the two bloods, always 
or less at war, merged in a common purpose—to kill 
vast, to grind the face of him into pulp! Red torches 
dbnailed boots! 
tently one of the huge passenger boats, moored for 
\nter, loomed up through the fog; and toward this 
vsley directed his steps. He made a flying leap 
al and vanished round the deckhouse to the river 


Here Was the Crucial Moment. 


\simodo laughed as he followed. It was as if the 
4:0 pouch and the appraiser’s receipt were in his own 
%; and broad rivers made capital graveyards. They 
one in the fog! He whirled round the deckhouse— 
acked on his heels to get his balance. Directly in 
tin a very understandable pose, was the intended 
l, his jaw jutting, his eyelids narrowed. 

lsimodo tried desperately to reach for his pistol; but 
lof lightning stopped the action. There is something 
ar about a blow on the nose, a good blow. The 
+Saxon peoples alone possess al counterattack—a 


rush. To other peoples concentration of thought is impos- 
sible after the impact. Instinctively Quasimodo’s hands 
flew to his face. He heard a laugh, mirthless and terrible. 
Before he could drop his hands from his face—blows, 
short and boring, from this side and from that, over and 
under. The squat man was brave enough; simply he did 
not know how to fight in this manner. He was accus- 
tomed to the use of steel and the hobnails on his boots. 
He struck wildly, swinging his arms like a Flemish mill in 
a brisk wind. 

Some of his blows got home, but these provoked only 
sardonic laughter. 

Wild with rage and pain he bored in. He had but one 
chance—to get this shadow in his gorillalike arms. He 
lacked mental flexibility. An idea, getting into his head, 


Caught and Overpowered, He Was Lost. 


stuck; it was not adjustable. Like an arrow, sped from 
the bowstring, it had to fulfill its destiny. It never occur- 
red to him to take to his heels, to get space between 
himself and this enemy he had so woefully underestimated. 
Ten feet, and he might have been able to whirl, draw his 
pistol and end the affair. 

The coup de grace came suddenly; a blow that caught 
Quasimodo full on the point of the jaw. He sagged and 
went sprawling upon his face. The victor turned him over 
and raised a heel. . . . No! He was neither Prussian 
nor Sudanese black. He was white; and white men did 
not stamp in the faces of fallen enemies. 

But there was one thing a white man might do in such a 
case without disturbing the ethical, and he proceeded 
about it forthwith: Draw the devil’s fangs; render him 
impotent for a few hours. 

He deliberately knelt on one of the outspread arms and 
calmly emptied the insensible man’s pockets. He took 
everything—watch, money, passport, letters, pistol, 
keys—rose and dropped them into the river. He over- 
looked Quasimodo’s belt, however. The Anglo-Saxon idea 
was top hole. His fists had saved his life. 


Tir 


AWKSLEY heard the panting of an engine and 

turned his head. Dimly he saw a giant bridge and a 
long drab train moving across it. He picked up the fallen 
man’s cap and tried it on. Not a particularly good fit, 
but it would serve. He then trotted round the deckhouse 
to the street side, jumped to the wharf, and sucking the 
cracked knuckles of his right hand fell into a steady dog- 
trot which carried him to the station he had left so hope- 
fully an hour and a half gone, 

An accommodation train eventually deposited him in 
Poughkeepsie, where he purchased a cap and a sturdy 
walking stick. The stubble on his chin and cheeks began 
to irritate him intensely; but he could not rid himself of 


If He Shouted for Help and it Came, He Was Lost 


the idea that a barber’s chair would be inviting danger. 
He was now tolerably certain that from one end of the 
continent to the other his presence was known. His life 
and his property, they would be after both. Even now 
there might be men in this strange town seeking him. The 
closer he got to New York the more active and wide-awake 
they would become. 

He walked the streets, his glance constantly roving. 
But apparently no one paid the least attention to him. 
Finally he returned to the railway station; and at six 
o’clock that evening he left the platform of the 125th 
Street Station, and appraised covertly the men who ac- 
companied him to the street. He felt assured that they 
were all Americans. Probably they were; but there are 
still some stray fools of American birth who cannot accept 
the great Amer- 
ican doctrine as 
the only Ararat 
visible in this pres- 
ent flood. Perhaps 
one of these ac- 
companied 
Hawksley to the 
street. Whatever 
he was, one had 
upon order met 
every south-going 
train since seven 
o’clock that morn- 
ing, when Quasi- 
modo, payingfrom 
the gold hidden in 
his belt, had sent 
forth the tele 
graphic alarm. 
The man hurried 
across the street 
and followed 
Hawksley by 
matching hissteps. 
His business was 
merely to learn the 
other’s destina- 
tion and then to 
report. 

Across the earth 
a tempest had 
been loosed; but 
Ariel did not ride 
it, Caliban did. 
The scythe of ter- 
ror was harvesting 
a type; and the 
innocent were 
bending with the 
guilty. 

Suddenly 
Hawksley felt 
young, revivified, 
free. He had ar- 
rived. Surmount- 
ing indescribable hazards and hardships he walked the 
pavement of New York. In an hour the mutable quick- 
sands of a great city would swallow him forever. Free! 
He wanted to stroll about, peer into shop windows, watch 
the amazing electric signs, dally; but he still had much 
to accomplish. 

He searched for a telephone sign. It was necessary that 
he find one immediately. He had once spent six weeks in 
and about this marvelous city, and he had a vague recol- 
lection of the blue-and-white enamel signs. Shortly he 
found one. It was a pay station in the rear of a news and 
tobacco shop. 

He entered a booth, but discovered that he had no five- 
cent pieces in his purse. He hurried out to the girl behind 
the cigar stand. She was exhibiting a box of cigars to a 
customer, who selected three, paid for them and walked 
away. Hawksley, boiling with haste to have his affair 
done, flung a silver coin toward the girl. 

““FWive-cent pieces!”’ 

“Will you take them with you or shall I send them?” 
asked the girl earnestly. 

“‘T beg pardon!”’ 

“Any particular kind of ribbon you want the box tied 
with?”’ 

“T beg your pardon!” repeated Hawksley, harried and 
bewildered. ‘But I’m in a hurry ——’ 

“Too much of a hurry to leave out the bark when you 
ask afavor? I make change out of courtesy. And you all 
bark at me Nickel! Nickel! as if that was my job.” 

“A thousand apologies !’’—contritely. 

“And don’t make it any worse by suggesting a movie 
after supper.! My mother never lets me go out after dark.” 

“T rather fancy she’s quite sensible. Still, you seem able 
to take care of yourself. I might suggest ——” 

“With that black eye? Nay, nay! I’ll bet somebody’s 
brother gave it to you.” : 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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HEY have a No Man’s 
[tana in Beaumont, 

Texas. It is Crockett 
Street, one of the business 
arteries of the town. On 
one side are the offices of the 
Open Shop Association and 
almost directly opposite is 
the union headquarters, the 
home of the Trades Assem- 
bly. Sam Solinsky thinks 
there ought to be some 
barbed-wire. entanglements 
anda dugout or two handy— 
but then Sam is secretary of 
the Open Shop Association 
and may be said to take a 
lively personal interest in 
such precautions. 

Crockett Street has had 
the most amazing growth of 
any street in history. In 
less than a couple of months 
it has stretched beyond 
Beaumont to the Middle 
West, north and west to the 
Pacific Coast, and is now 
speeding across the conti- 
nent toward the Atlantic 
Seaboard cities asfast as Mr. 
Burleson’s mails are able to 
carry the news. Everywhere 
open-shop associations are 
being formed, everywhere 
organized labor is fighting 
them as fast as they declare 
themselves. 

Beaumont was not the 
first town to start the move- 
ment, but elsewhere it re- 
mained a tentative untested 
measure by employers until 
Beaumont took a hand. 
Then the fireworks began. . 

It became a sizzling finish fight between the radicals and 
the bulk of Beaumont’s citizens. 

All the unions did not get in. The Typographical Union 
withdrew from the Trades Assembly rather than break 
their contract and participate in a boycott they considered 
unfair. The issue was whether a man or woman can work 
without belonging to a union. 

What are these open-shop associations? What do they 
stand for? What are their aims? I cannot do better by 
way of answer than tell the story of Beaumont. 

First let us locate Beaumont to ascertain what manner 
of town it is that precipitated a struggle of such impor- 
tance. If you were toask the average Texan he would prob- 
ably reply, ‘‘Shucks, it’s a li’l ol’ oil town way out in the 
sticks!” 

Well, it did start its active career in that fashion. Up to 
the famous Spindletop boom at the beginning of the cen- 
tury Beaumont was a small lumber community which 
milled yellow pine. But with the coming in of the great 
Lucas gusher there was a rush to Beaumont which has 
never been surpassed for mad excitement in the history of 
easy-money stampedes. In those days men paid five dol- 
lars to share a cot in a hallway overnight, thus rivaling 
hotel conditions in many cities to-day. Oil ran in the fields 
and sold at three cents a barrel. It was not an uncommon 
transaction for a dealer to borrow twenty thousand barrels 
from the owner of a well and write out a receipt with pencil 
on an old envelope or scrap of paper, which receipt the 
lender as often as not stuck carelessly into the hip pocket 
of his overalls, being too busy with deals of importance to 
squander time on trivial formalities. 


No Need to Sail Cross-Country 


SUALLY the bottom drops out of an oil boom and the 
town and the plungers who made it are left flatter 
than a flapjack. Spindletop had its brief day of glory and 
faded, but Beaumont had madea start and never afterward 
relapsed. For it had three strings to its bow—lumber, rice 
and oil.. When the lumber business went through the dol- 
drums they made a bumper rice crop, that district being 
among the leaders in the United States both for growing 
and milling, with a capacity of ten thousand barrels a day. 
If neither rice nor lumber happened to be doing much 
there was oil. Of late years Jefferson County has had four 
refineries with a daily capacity in excess of 182,000 barrels. 
Moreover, Beaumont is a port. Don’t glance at the 
geography and hoot—I did that and then one P. B. Doty 


Looking South From the Federal Building, in the Heart of the Business Section of Beaumont 


and another, Emmett Fletcher, took me down and showed 
me the harbor and the ships. To be sure, Beaumont is 
fifty miles inland from the Gulf of Mexico, but it is a port 
all the same. Did you ever hear of the Neches River? 
That’s hardly to be wondered at, but it would appear that 
the stream is navigable. They have deepened the channel 
to twenty-six feet, provided one-way locks to keep the salt 
water out of the rice fields and do a considerable trade 
with Mexico and Europe. 

Why, I saw.a big vessel there from Lake Michigan and 
was wondering how the—— Well, themapshowed no water 
connection between Lake Michigan and Beaumont, you 
see, which induced speculation as to the point where the 
ship cut across country. Then somebody explained that it 
had gone through the Great Lakes and the Welland Canal, 
down the St. Lawrence River and along the Atlantic Coast 
until it reached the Gulf of Mexico and the Neches River. 
After that I gazed on the town with awe, for in my wildest 
imaginings it had never occurred to me anybody could be 
that anxious to get to Beaumont. 

The water front is thirty-five miles long and they have 
made a substantial start toward an ambitious system of 
municipal wharves and docks. Indeed the citizens of Beau- 
mont are always ready to back any enterprise for the good 
of the place with their money, and they are not only build- 
ing the docks but the navigation district in which the town 
belongs put up half of the million dollars required to 
deepen the channel. 

To-day it has a population of about forty-five thousand, 
well-paved streets, many fine residences, substantial busi- 
ness blocks and a jail which looks like a small edition of an 
English castle. My reason for mentioning the jail is that 
it is almost empty and has been so-since the middle of the 
year. A Beaumonter who has no leanings toward prohibi- 
tion and proved it to me—bless his old heart—stated that 
the jail had frequently run to standing room only when 
booze was sold in the town, and the criminal-court dockets 
were so congested that it often seemed hopeless for them 
ever to catch up. 

“And now the judges can hardly fill in the time when 
they ain’t fishin’,’’ he declared. 

In addition to all these advantages—with 361 ocean- 
going vessels visiting its harbor in one year—Beaumont has 
enjoyed government munificence in the direction of wooden 
ships. Four yards-for the building of the Ferris type of 
wooden ship were established there and speedily placed on 
a cost-plus-ten-per-cent basis. The basins at this writing 
are choked with newly built vessels lying idle. What's 


7 
more, they have been | 
idle in Beaumont form, 
I counted ten and q 
sured that more thang 
of ships have been 4 
out at a cost in ex 
$600,000 each when | 
plete with machinen| 
stalled and no use has | 
made of them at all, }) 
others have made a ty| 
two. It appears thal: 
Government is waitiy|\ 
sell these vessels, They 
quoted in: Beaumont) 
about one-fifth of the)| 
These yards 
more than 7000 men 4 
height of their opera. 
now their force has dwi | 
to about 800 and they! 
ers who flocked to the 
have scattered to the 
winds. Beaumontets a| 
that labor agitation en) | 
an acute stage with th. 
flux of the shipyard m| 
Beaumont then poss} 
‘a wide variety of actiy | 
Indeed in a small wayi | 
most of the industri 
businesses to be foun ) 
this country—agricil | 
cotton, lumber, ‘oil, 
works, shipping and |} 
building, mills, newspi § 
and job-printing plants | 
tels, restaurants, wh 
and retail -establishmer ii 
all kinds. It has lik} 
the labor elements 1) 
found in most center 
cluding a small alien p| 
lation, for a number of 
shops are owned by foreign-born residents and every 
industry there employs numbers of them. In additi 0 
these there ate about 15,000 colored people in Beaun 
Thus it will be seen that Beaumont’s problem ¥ 
miniature of the problem that confronts the country, 
The coming of the shipbuilding plants resulted in st | 
union organization. With the exception of a large p+ 
leum refinery and'‘the iron works and retail stores, I 
mont became a closed-shop town. And from then t 
recent clash there were constant labor troubles. 
employer never knew at what moment, his business ¥\| 
be tied up, or on what pretext. They accepted orders | 
misgivings, knowing well their contracts with labor n} 
not be worth the paper they were written on and | 
might cease any day with an order unfilled. 


Silver Cleaning Induces a Strike 


NE of the mill owners had all his hands walk out)? 
out warning because ice water had not been prov } 
That was in April. His contract with the union calle! 
the employer to provide water, but through an ove! 
he did not do it. Instead of drawing attention to? 
neglect, which Mr. Walden would have hastened to 
edy, his employees struck. | 
Beaumont has always paid high wages. It is one of 1% 
towns where money is fairly easy but cost of living) 
portionately high. All communities where much } 
wealth is created or to which it is diverted are like | 
However, though the cost of living was on a plane | 
much larger cities, the wage scale kept pace and i 
mont employers assert they have always paid from 0!) 
two and a half dollars a day more than towns of sit F 
size anywhere in the Southwest. In spite of that they 
frequent strikes for higher pay and the two large con) 
which maintained open shop were ceaselessly bombo’ 
with attempts to force union contracts on them. 

contracts called for the closed shop. t 
To illustrate what the leaders in Beaumont under) 
by a closed shop: In one of the restaurants Wal) 
remained after hours to do some silver polishing. | 
was extra work, so the union fired her. As she was 0} 
his best employees the proprietor promptly put het 
cashier. His cooks and waiters thereupon struck and 
sented a new contract. : q 
Periodically the iron works had to combat U 

attempts to make it a closed shop. They had a stt! 
August for this purpose. The president of the concern 
: 5 
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mr three weeks, then reopened with some of the 
rmployees who wanted to return and a lot of young 
h'managed to hire in various parts of the country. 
ang each man for what he does and not for time 
yrks increased their output forty-four per cent in 
Ne, 
2 f the favorite devices of certain unions was to wait 
acontract entered into by an employer was half 
led and then call a strike unless their new demands 
ganted. Employers did their utmost to insure 
sithis possibility by making agreements with the 
sefore they accepted orders, but those agreements 
ttand. When they thought the employer must yield 
e\eavily on his contracts they struck. A building 
wor had three union contracts broken in the course 
e°. 
Lin 1919 the Trades Assembly started to organize 
ss in the retail stores, but met with scant success, 
hin organizer from outside was called to the job. 
«ail Merchants’ Association heard of the move, but 
Lo objection. At a meeting in April they decided 
‘pose membership of their employees in a union, 
is not to sign any union contracts individually. 
#0 went on record in favor of the open shop. 
iy an organizer arrived in Beaumont. He was an 
agonal representative and proceeded to put on a 
in, backed by the Trades Assembly. There are 
1200 clerks of both sexes in the town; 130 signed 

rds. The majority of those who joined were 
ylin shops where the scale of pay was lower than in 
"» stores. 


The Pickets Become Obstreperous 


‘fortified, the organizer was able to procure’ the 
vires of a number of small merchants to the union 
¢, but the members of the Retail Merchants’ 
aon declared against such a step. 
jike was called, perhaps because the membership 
ail clerks’ union was so limited. Instead the lead- 
eed to concentrate on five of the stores which 
dihe bulk of the trade. They picketed these places 
ong girls and women. The pickets wore placards 
ued up near the entrances, interfering with cus- 
Their methods soon grew drastic; they did not 
¢o add holding to persuasion, almost pulling some 
eve buyers out of doorways. An elderly lady had 
rvaist torn off by a picket. 
rhe first week two negro women were added to 
crway for the declared purpose of appealing to 
1 of their 
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various charities or benefits promoted by union men, and 
when the telephone girls in another Texas town went out 
on strike Mr. Nathan sent several hundred dollars to help 
them. He had frequently announced to his employees that 
any who cared to join the union might do so with his hearti- 
est good will. He offered to pay their initiation fees. Yet 
when he returned from a trip east it was to find his store 
picketed and to hear himself branded unfair and his loyal 
employees scabs. It cut pretty deep. He threw himself 
into the open-shop movement and is now one of the strong- 
est opponents the unions have raised up against their 
efforts to dominate Beaumont. 

Naturally the employers made attempts to have the 
picketing stopped. Injunctions were procured enjoining 
the officers of the Trades Assembly. To meet these legal 
difficulties the picketers changed their signs from “This 
Store is Unfair” to pleas such as “‘Help the Poor Working 
Girl to Get a Living Wage.” 

Then contempt proceedings were filed—and contempt of 
court is a criminal charge. The secretary of the Trades 
Assembly and one of the women pickets were placed under 
arrest, but nothing ever came of these cases. 

After the picketing had been going on for about five 
weeks an ordinance was presented to the city council to 
prohibit it. The ordinance passed in September. The 
mayor vetoed it. 

“I regard the passage of such an ordinance as superflu- 
ous,” he stated, “‘for the reason that under existing ordi- 
nances every power sought to be conferred by this enact- 
ment is already given to the city. Furthermore this ordi- 
nance apparently is designed or intended to make the city 
through its government a party to an existing controversy 
between the organization of retail merchants and that of 
the retail clerks, which matter is already in the district 
courts for adjudication. It is my view that in:such con- 
troversies it is not the province of a city to assume judicial 
cognizance beyond its duty in the enforcement and main- 
tenance of law and order. Since the situation intended to 
be remedied by this ordinance is now in a state court for 
determination upon its merits and since that court has 
superior jurisdiction to the corporation court I see no need 
for additional municipal ' legislation. If picketing is 
unlawful that fact must be and will be clearly established 
by the state court.” 

Another meeting of the council was called; sympathizers 
of both sides to the controversy packed the chamber and 
feeling ran high. Tempers were hair trigger in Beaumont 
in those days. The mayor read his written statement. 
The council proceeded to pass the ordinance again over his 
veto, without argument or comment, and with only one 
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dissenting vote. Immediately after the ordinance went 
into effect the pickets were pulled off. They had been 
maintained almost nine weeks. 

These incidents stirred the town. The public never 
takes much interest in a strike they don’t feel directly and 
acutely. What do you and I care that the cutters in the 
tailoring establishments are out, so long as we don’t hap- 
pen to need any new clothes at the time? But the trouble 
over the retail clerks’ union affected practically everybody 
in Beaumont. It enlisted a lot of sympathy for the mer- 
chants against whom the picketing had been directed and 
determined almost every employer of labor there to fight 
such methods. 


Turning Sympathy Into Antagonism 


Aeew the moment organized labor secured astrong hold 
on Beaumont its leaders had everything their own way 
and proceeded to crowd their advantage. Even after the 
furor stirred up by the picketing fiasco, and with plenty 
of object lessons to reveal how public sympathy was being 
alienated from their cause, union leaders persisted in their 
tactics. They seemed unable to shake the illusion that 
they could force their domination on business and hence 
on the public. 

It has been the same all over America. The greatest 
weakness of the labor movement is in their leadership. 
With able men to direct their strength—men with suffi- 
cient vision to perceive that fair play and a regard for con- 
tracts are essential to lasting success—they could have 
gained such a position of strength by this time that capital 
would have been compelled to treat with them on a footing 
they cannot now hope to attain for a long time. They have 
given unionism a setback—make no mistake about that. 
Wild radicals have succeeded in undoing in twelve months 
much of the sound constructive work of twenty years. The 
most pitiless enemy of unionism could not wish them 
poorer leadership than many of the unions have recently 
displayed. 

Next came a strike of millworkers over new wage 
demands. Warning of this had been given; it was sched- 
uled for October fifteenth. Also plumbers had boosted 
wages up to nine dollars a day and carpenters to a dollar 
an hour. In almost every strike that took place in Beau- 
mont the local unions broke contracts. 

Out of all these troubles, of which the retail clerks’ pick- 
eting was the climax, sprang the open-shop movement. A 
more favorable opportunity could not have been taken. 
The public—all those who did not belong to a union or 
were not so closely associated with union members that 
their sympathies 
ran to them—were 
fed up and dis- 
gusted by the tac- 


tics used at the 
instigation of the 
radicals. 

In Beaumont, as 


in many another 
American com- 
munity, the ques- 
tion boiled down 
to one of fair play. 
Must aman join a 
union before he 
could work, or did 
a citizen have the 
right to work, 
whether or not he 
held a card? That 
became the issue. 
Disputes over 
wages took a sec- 
ondary place and 
catch phrases such 
as collective bar- 
gaining fooled only 
the impression- 
able. The public 
was wearied of 
endless “bickering, 
tired of strikes and 
their disruption of 
business just when 
business was 
booming. So when 
a number of em- 
ployers got to- 
gether and organ- 
ized the OpenShop 
Association of Jef- 
ferson County all 
sorts of citizens 
rallied totheirsup- 
port. In the bulle- 
tins which the 
(Continued on 
Page 46) 
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spring of 1910 

a young man, 
Wes mCrospy, 
found himself poor 
and determind to 
be rich. 

Itwasnosudden 
geysering of ambi- 
tion within him. 
He had been fluc- 
tuating between 
fortune and indi- 
gence since hboy- 
hood. Several 
times after his six- 
teenth year Crosby 
had made himself 
wealthy by means 
within and without 
the law, and just 
as often he had 
spent and specu- 
lated and skidded 
his way back to 
poverty. And 
there hestood now, 
beside the high- 
road, looking wist- 
fully back to his 
fortieth year and 
forward to being 
moneyless within 
afewmonths. The 
prospect did not 
disconcert him. 
He had been tossed 
about long enough 
to be perfectly re- 
silient. But he 
must get in motion at once. 
of some kind and go to work. 

So by the time the roses were blowing in the suburban 
gardens W. C. Crosby—under a somewhat altered name— 
had flowered out in Broad Street, overlooking Wall, as an 
installment dealer in speculative stocks. The euphemism 
he permitted himself in the matter of his firm name was 
dictated by caution. Not that he was, as the phrase goes, 
known to the police, but that the post-office inspectors, 
the commercial-rating people and others of the prying 
crew who often interfere with the best-laid plans of dis- 
honest men, were far too familiar with his proper name 
and many of his past peccabilities. These gentlemen 
would unquestionably have called Crosby a confidence 
man—and who are we to dispute official opinion? The 
fact remained, however, that they had not then lived to 
prove it. They had arrested this scheming gentleman 
several dozen times in the course of twenty years or so, 
but they had never yet been able to close retentive doors 
against him. All of which they attributed to bad luck 
and Crosby to his own perspicacity. 

That was nearly ten years ago. Since twenty years of 
scheming and swindling had not brought him low, this 
debonair concocter of business marvels looked forward to 
immediate prosperity and lasting immunity. He. con- 
sidered his installment-stock scheme perhaps the surest 
and safest of the many tricks he had devised or used in all 
his roguery. No need to describe it beyond the confession 
that it was purely a device for lightening the purses and 
shortening the bank balances of the avaricious and unwary. 
Crosby was not the only man and his by no means a 
solitary firm in this field. And none of the others had gone 
to jail, though some had passed it uncommon close. So 
Crosby felt at peace with trouble and went ahead. 
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He must have a scheme 


Famous Crooks of the Classics 


EVEN years later and six years after he had left this 

Broad Street business at the height of its prosperity to 
turn his variable and subtle talents to other endeavors, 
W. C. Crosby was placed on trial in the United States 
District Court in New York, charged with using the mails 
to defraud in connection with this long-extinct enterprise. 
And somewhat thereafter he entered the gates of Atlanta, 
which swing inward with alacrity and outward painfully, 
Here he remained a guest of the Government for two years. 

Not many weeks since, Crosby returned to New York 
from his expiatory pilgrimage to the South, punished, 
chastened and even contrite. He is done with that moving 
and changing world in which he was for more than a 
quarter century a large and perhaps a luminous figure. 
He is finished with con. And in token of his resolution he 
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intends hereto burn his bridges behind him by revealing 
completely the secrets and conspiracies of his craft. He 
goes on the assumption that.he knows his subject as 
thoroughly as anyone living to-day—this with all proper 
modesty. 

A man who has been intimate and more or less con- 
tinuously associated for upward of thirty years with the 
modern confidence or get-rich-quick game in a hundred 
of its variations, who has known nearly all the contem- 
porary large operators in this field and has been closely 
or distantly connected with most of them, must be con- 
ceded very definite knowledge of his profession. In the 
same spirit it is reasonable to believe that a man who has 
taken perhaps one and a half million dollars from the 
public as his personal profit from his schemes must have 
possessed special gifts in his dubious line. The number 
and depth of the iniquities are confessed at the outset, 
with nothing to offset the evil record but the plea that the 
perpetrator has been punished beyond what is implied by 
a sentence of two years in prison, and the assurance that 
he is done with his crimes and is trying to make some sort 
of reparation by disclosing the whole fabric of swindling 
to the public for its future protection. 

Crosby has profited a million and a half by his crimes— 
and has nothing left. He has defrauded persons in all 
parts of the country and in all stations, from the obscure 
sucker to the city banker, He has worked every imaginable 
type of superior confidence trick. His activities have 
taken him over a good half of the United States and he has 
been engaged in scores of industries—mining, oil, inven- 
tions, lands, brokerage, banking, local and general pro- 
motions, building, real estate, engineering, electrical and 
mechanical devising, hotels, produce and what not. To 
many of the enterprises he initiated he brought the intent 
of honesty. As often as otherwise he planned his adven- 
tures along legitimate lines, but the itch of quick-and-easy 
money always overcame him and in the end his projects 
uniformly eventuated in fraud. Why he does not attempt 
to say, unless it was that the oblique was always easier 
for him than the straight. 

For the purpose of these articles Crosby is the confessor 
and furnisher of information. What he wishes to attempt 
in the following narrative is an informative survey of the 
whole field of con—of that large and inclusive class of 
swindles based on misplaced confidence and worked by 
means of a certain definite psychology in the mass of 
mankind. It may not be amiss to say that the man who 
stands behind this: material is a person of education and 
rather general culture. He is a graduate engineer; he was 
always an indefatigable reader of everything that con- 
cerned his multifarious activities and much that did not. 
No man without unusual equipment could have done his 
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The origiy | 
confidenee | 
is not ea); 
trace. The | 
and the M 
ranean. class | 
veal the 4) 
gods themse | 
sad | 
tronius an} 
Gesta Roma |i 
contain de 
tions of Lat} 
guery. Cha) 
forever dwel | 
the tricker } 
scoundrelis 
his contemp( i 
and in thesu } 
ing era an 
literature ol) 
lessness had sprung up in Europe, reflecting the mi 
and methods of the engaging criminals of the sixteen | 
seventeenth centuries, undoubtedly greatly me | 
Lazarillo de Tormes in Spain, Gil Blas in France, at} 
Eulenspiegel in Germany are the archetypes. Eng! 
Robin Hood is a quotable but less analogous figure | 
early English novelists are, however, brimming wi! 
stories of picaroons who are the progenitors of them 
confidence man. The chaste Richardson has a type I 
Clarissa. De Foe’s’Colonel Jack is of the stripe —| 
the numerous picaresque heroes or antiheroes of Pit 
And Smollett in his Roderick Random deseribed | 
uncanny exactness the work of a bunko steerer. } 
familiar with this old romance will remember how Ré } 
and his friend Strop were accosted by a suave stran| [ 
their arrival in London and shortly relieved of thei} 
in a card game, perhaps the very eight-dice-cloth [ 
came into enormous profitableness in America a g00 # 
later under the familiar name of banco. 


The Evolution of the Gold-Brick Game 


Bu all these rogues and their rogueries, with thet § 
tion of the last, bear only a distant relationship’ ! 
great American confidence game. They are the for! 
ancestors. Banco, or eight-dice-cloth, on the other | 
was one of the three immediate parents—if I may} 
such a liberty with parentage—of the game as it 
to-day. The other two are the old sawdust or green: | 
game and the gold brick of poignant memory. These 
two appear to have been indigenous and all three ? 
life in this country simultaneously, or within 2 | 
decade. i 
Banco, brought across the Atlantic by the inf} 
British crook, was first put to work about 18551) 
Western United States, contradictory as that may / 
In my judgment it was preceded a few years by the! 
brick swindle in its most primitive form and followe! 
few years by the green-goods fraud. These early confi | 
tricks are important to any consideration of the gam! e 
now stands, since they reveal how social conditions | 
cultivate and change the practices and devices ¢ 
swindler. 2 A, 
The gold craze, which swept over the United st 
with the 1849 rush to California and the succeeding 
gave rise to the gold-brick scheme. The countty” 
drunken with gold greed. The marvelous stores 
gets dug from the hills and millions washed fron 
California creek gravels had the population in so fab 
a frame of mind that nothing was easier for the sh? 
than to play the stranded miner forced to sell @ bp 
gold for much Jess than its value. This was the 
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.f the gold-brick game, which has passed through 
rable steps of evolution since then and is—though 
a be a surprise—still worked in a greatly elaborated 
L. 
ucrook is always attracted to regions of sudden 
‘ity and quick expansion. There he finds loose and 
‘oney. So it was natural for the recently arrived 
s swindler to flow west to California along with the 
yr and the dance-hall prostitute. It was thus that 
vat and costly game of banco came to be introduced 
rica via the Pacific Slope. Banco masqueraded as 
ty, but was simply a gamble with marked cards or 
ced deck. Its important feature was the manner in 
bhe victim was led to the altar. Ropers and steerers 
mt out who struck up acquaintances with miners 
pd more gold than sense and led them, after winning 
mfidence, to the banco establishment, where the 
ywas skillfully led along through a series of small 
igs to-a great wager—which he invariably lost. 
e all the characteristics of the complete confidence 
nd it was from the ropers used in this swindle that 
ce the still current bunko steerer. In later years 
awith its name transmuted into bunko, was played 
vy large American city and its victims were the 
»; rubes of fragrant memory. 
61 goods came into notice on the heels of banco and 
{in born of a social condition. During and after the 
far the paper currency was enormously expanded 
many parts of the country the treasury certificate and 
ak note displaced specie for the first time. Many were 
wiliar with the new 
» or the precautions 
\1its production, and 
'etarded ones were 
c2y for schemers who 
1.ed to sell counterfeit 
jline bank notes at 
iductions. 
‘who originated the 
-oodsidea has always 
i dispute. Con men 
Id school accredit it 
yous of their former 
es. Major Arthur 
ts, the Scotland Yard 
ity, who madea study 
i game a number of 
go, attributes it to 
s “King” McNally, 
said to have plied it 
iNew York. Griffiths 
1 information from 
{Thomas Byrnes,the 
ried New York po- 
iector and detective 
nd from testimony 
»fore the Lexow com- 
€ The probabilities 
yh this authority. 
ily green goods was 
ally a New York 
snd MeNally was at 
i' first large operator. 
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Now then, if the con game was first plied about 1850 
it is precious close to seventy years old and ought to have 
been buried some time ago. Every few months the news- 
papers and periodicals expose some sort of bunko game. 
The courts are continually sending our fellows to jail. 
The people are much better educated than they used to 
be and there are practically no rubes left. But the con- 
fidence game is greater than ever and vastly more pros- 
perous than its early disciples ever dreamed it could be. 

W. A. Pinkerton was quoted some time ago as estimat- 
ing the annual takings of con men at $10,000,000. He 
must have been using con in its very narrowest sense. 
All the old estimates placed the figure between $25,000,000 
and $50,000,000 with the leaning toward the greater 
amount. This was supposed, in the days before the war, 
to include the peculations of stock swindlers, promotion 
schemers, crooked brokers and all their crew. Today such 
figures are entirely inadequate, as will appear. At the 
moment it is impossible to calculate with any accuracy 
what total the year’s swindlings will arrive at, but all 
estimates place it in the hundreds of millions. A little 
light may be had from the matter of oil promotions. 

In New York there is a concern which does confidential 
investigating for many kinds of clients. This company 
devotes special attention to stock-and-promotion swindles. 
Not long ago I was told by an agent of this concern that 
in the eighteen months prior to October, 1919, there had 
been incorporated in the United States more than five 
thousand two hundred oil companies. This concern had in- 
vestigated them all and found that only a minor percentage 
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were straight. In other words, a large number had no vis- 
ible assets and could not be rated at all. They were dealing 
in pale-blue sky. 

Now I know from experience that the average capital 
stock of such oil companies is not less than one hundred 
thousand dollars each. So these five thousand two hundred 
companies represent a stock-selling possibility of more 
than half a billion dollars—and a large number were found 
to be fraudulent. Every man will draw his conclusions 
according to his temperament and judgment. Personally 
I can see where $50,000,000 is likely to be taken from 
the public right here. The oil concerns need to sell only a 
small per cent of their capital stock to do it. 

It may seem puzzling, all this enormous expansion in 
con in spite of the attacks made on the swindler from every 
side. But to me the reasons for it are good and clear. 
Confidence is a business, and, like all business, changes and 
conforms to conditions. In fact, con takes rise from the 
conditions of life about it and adapts itself as does social life. 
And con plays an invariable chord in the human make-up— 
good old earthy greed. But this greed must be played 
upon according to the times and circumstances. Few are 
swindled with gold bricks nowadays, for there is no gold 
fever, but many are mulcted by means of fake stocks. 

There are other reasons why con is perennial. It has 
taken advantage from the beginning of the public foibles, 
of what is now termed mass psychology. Our people know 
that the great American fortunes were made either from 
the natural resources of the country—mines, oil, timber 
and land—or from spectacular inventions, or from for- 
tunate speculation. Rocke- 
feller is the man who stands 
for the first type, Henry 
Ford for the second, and 
J. P. Morgan for the third. 
That is the way the popular 
mind sees these things. It 
remembers the few suc- 
cesses and forgets the many 
failures. 


Wilde’s Escape 


O THE con man bases all 
his schemes on these 
three great wealth produc- 
ers. Almost without excep- 
tion he offers his victims a 
chance to get rich through 
mines and oil wells, through 
some wonderful mechanism 
or patent or through specu- 
lation. No wonder con 
grows constantly greater. 

In the old days of plain 
bunko steering, which I 
think ended back in the 
1890’s, the average haul 
froma victim was afew hun- 
dred dollars. When thefam- 
ous Hungry Joe Lewis cul- 
tivated Oscar Wilde on his 
American tour and got a 
five-thousand-dollar check 
from the poet it was consid- 
ered a remarkable coup and 
two countries were struck 
with mirth and wonder- 
ment, even though Wilde 
saw through the scheme in 
time to stop payment of the 
check. But nowadays a 
first-class confidence opera- 
tor would spurn a scheme 
that promised only five 
thousand dollars. That is 
almost the irreducible mini- 
mum and most swindles of 
these times are aimed at 
pots from five to fifty times 
as great. 

One other change has 
come over the confidence 
man. Once he tackled only 
the rustic, the simpleton, 
the suburban merchant, the 
stranger in town. Now he 
pays little attention to this 
class. To-day your swindler 
goes after the most experi- 
enced and most cynical. The 
banker and man of moneyed 
affairs has recently become 
a favorite mark of the most 
expert confidence man for 
reasons which will shortly 
appear. So I may as well 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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city of Vernon, but in Mississippi Street remain 

the gloomy stone buildings erected by the early 
fur traders and a mysterious ancientness clings to 
the dark irregu- 
lar way. Half- 
way down it the 
only wooden In- 
dian now left 
in Vernon pa- 
tiently offers his 
bundle of the 
very best oak 
cigars in front 
of a stuffy to- 
bacco shop. 
Within the shop 
are dim recesses, 
nose-tickling 
dust from dry 
tobacco leaves, 
cigar boxes in 
toppling piles, a 
great deal of 
arguing and no 
system what- 
ever. 

The proprie- 
tor is Leo Gura- 
zov, the swart 
Bulgarian. He 
reads history 
and economics 
in four lan- 
guages. He feels 
superior to these 
stupid Yankees 
and he tells 
them so. He is 
an overwhelm- 
ing talker. His 
monologues 
burst out in a 
black flood. He 
shouts, he 
grunts, he cack- 
les, he sneers; 
he scratches his 
beard and curses 
the Govern- 
ment—any government. And while he talks his business 
drifts away to the glittery new store on the corner, where 
the clerk smacks down change and fresh cigarettes in- 
stead of conversation. 

Gurazov must have been a waiter in Bulgaria. He 
drifted through France and Russia as a young man and 
was sent out to a trading station in Siberia with nothing 
much to do but read and play solitaire. After a couple of 
years of loafing by the porcelain stove he became fat and 
sallow, so that his small black beard stood out on his puffy 
face like a frostbite on a pear. 

He was too indolent to check his stock, but he was a 
willing talker. There was a convict camp not far distant, 
and when trusties who had been revolutionists in Moscow 
came over he talked all the white night over tea and cab- 
bage soup. He borrowed their surreptitious books and 
became extremely violent—as far down as the roots of his 
tongue. The rest of his padded body didn’t think much of 
these jails and barricades of which his friends were always 
gossiping. 

The first inspector to toil over the icy desert to his sta- 
tion took a glance at the ledger and’ discharged him. 
Gurazov unhappily drifted to China and the South Seas. 
He drank rum with beach combers and strange women. He 
disliked bloodshed—it was so energetic, so interruptive to 
ceaseless burring conversation—but rather than work he 
let himself be caught up in an exciting plan to go black- 
birding in the Solomon Isles. In a boat with two dead men 
he floated between glittering sea and glaring sky for what 
may have been a week or a year, raving the while in four 
languages that his brain was bleached dry and that if he 
was ever picked up he would become a religious. Yet he 
certainly was somewhere near the bund of Hong-Kong 
when Cap’n Alec M’Gallup’s head was crushed by a square 
face of gin. All this he later admitted to Nick Benorius, of 
Vernon, boasting of himself as a dangerous saboteur. 

He landed in America on a thin-waisted Russian tramp 
steamer, a steward in a filthy jacket, much given to smok- 
ing cigarettes on the gratings in the fiddley, where fire- 
men’s neck scarfs hang drying and the smell is of rust and 
coal. He was a shambling, furtive, bloated, insignificant 
Mongol Slav with no undergarments; immensely snarled 
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at ‘by the first officer and occasionally kicked in a reflec- 
tive way by the second. But he was also the only scholar 
aboard and in his bunk in the dark cuddy that was always 
full of the reek of the galley he had an English grammar, a 
translation of Balzac’s Droll Tales and a coverless copy of 
Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women. 

After ten years, during which he was a bum in every 
wandering box car on the windy plains and a motorman in 
Omaha, a lunch-room waiter in Des Moines and a com- 
paratively steady cigar maker in Vernon, he was the owner 
of this tobacco shop. He was known as a voluminous talker 
to every loiterer in town. But to his clerk, Becky Tchernin 
of the hot eyes and the light foot at radical dances, he was 
known chiefly as a nagging, bellowing boss. To himself he 
was an adventurer. 

In every city you will find men who twenty years ago 
wandered in Abyssinia or Alaska and who still after two 
decades of nothing more perilous than catching commut- 
ing trains regard themselves as wild ones, likely at any 
time to take up aviation. While the cells of Gurazov’s 
body completed their subtle change into fat and inertia he 
believed that he was young and desperate. And he was 
tired of cigar selling. The chain stores and the modern 
counters in drug stores made him tireder. Every customer 
whom he lost to the bright new shops, every complaint 
that his wares were stale and himself insolent, showed him 
what a rotten country this was for an intellectual. 

When the Bolsheviki got control of Russia he read of the 
romance of Trotzky and was thoughtful and a little jeal- 
ous. His own Bulgaria showed signs of a like revolution. 
With his languages, his—unappreciated—brains, his knowl- 
edge of American and Russian customs and polities, he 
could be the Trotzky of Bulgaria. Yes, and more than 
that. Why, Trotzky, commander of the red army, had 
been nothing but a poor newspaper man in New York 
cafés, while Gurazov was a great business man and scholar. 

He would return to Bulgaria! He would show these 
bonehead citizens of Vernon! He would be chief com- 
missar of Bulgaria—anything he chose. When he landed 
he would whisper to the new government that the other 
returned Balkan-Americans—mechanics from Bridgeport 
and buttermilk sellers from New York—did not understand 
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the real America. He, Gurazov the great, knew 
the West. He would admit that he had been ; 
honored and asked for advice by mayors in r} 
vague cities between Chicago and Victoria, 
he would y 
fool enoy 
ally himsel 
any one po} 
wing at firs 
would be 
till he 
looked oye) 
country, | 
identify hi 
with the st 
est faction | 
Therey; | 
trouble wi | 
plans—ho) 
deuce cou! 
get to Bulk, 
Even if he 
aged a pas) 
he hadnon } 
for trans 
tion. The 
barely j 
Becky’s \§ 
and hisow |} 
and clothi | 
When t } 
mistice hai 
signed | 
Trotzky h | 
mained in) } 
for a yea} 
Tazov wat | 
stuck inVi } 
insignifica | 
unapprec ? 
while in Ej 
there awt 
him the | 
of kings. | 


iI 


NTO (} 
ZOV’S | 
dotted 
Benorius | 
secretary of the Vernon socialist local—a gruff, ne 
ruffie-haired little man. He slapped a paper on the c 
and demanded, “Comrade, we’re getting up a fundtf} 
defense of the Hindus who are in danger of deport 
Will you give three dollars?” a 
“Let ’em deport ’em! I ain’t interested in no Hi} 
snapped Gurazov. 
He was at outs with his former socialist friends. t 
not supported their antiwar platform. Gurazov wai 
war but he was also antijail. He could see nothing a! 
having policemen poking into his shop and sending] 
Leavenworth. It was too comfortable to sit behit 
counter and get in a stretch when he reached for ap! 
cigarettes. ; L 
Nick Benorius telescoped his neck like a turtle di! 
into its shell, while he grumbled, “‘Do you know " 
means if these fellows get deported? You're a s\ 
socialist!” 
“Ah!” remarked Gurazov, and waddled out to th! 
room, which was at once his private cigar factory a 
bachelor chambers. f 
A word stuck with him. Deported! He was 1 
American citizen. If he were deported to Bulgaria he " 
have a free ride and all the more credit with the !! 
radicals because he had been a martyr in Ameriti/ 
stopped rolling cigars. He pounded the heel of his 
palm on the table. It sounded almost as squashy 4 
tomato. He pondered inertly—a Balkan Buddk! 
to fat. 
Becky Tchernin, his clerk, crept along the dar! i 
from the store to demand, ‘“‘Juh order those Semelil 
rettes? Fellow here for ’em.” 
Snatched from his dream refuge, Gurazov prayed 6 
out of here! I won’t stand it no more! Me waiting 0? 
life Yankees!” 
“Don’t talk to me like that or I’ll go back to the # 
factory—and customers like me,’’ Becky said calml’ 
“No, I don’t want you should do that. But go 
Don’t bother me, Becky. I’m thinking.” l 
It was a great thinking and difficult. GurazoV 
himself for having been so cautious in his references | 
war that there was no reason for deporting him.’ 
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“he written articles denouncing Pershing? Why 

4he stood in with Nick Benorius, who had been 

tiated half a dozen times? Well, it wasn’t too late. 
iwas that Gurazoy the cigar maker became sedi- 
ad in the very act of jerking his black felt hat 
1 his bushy head threatened the unconscious state. 

uped seven blocks over to Nick Benorius’ office 

alist headquarters—a cubby-hole, a pile of pam- 

3a typewriter, an anemic desk, a picture of Karl 

sy. 

Jwas painfully typing a letter. He looked up with 

* and gobbled: ‘What do you want? What do you 

»| 

ix, lwas wrong—I want to subscribe a dollar to the 

yefense fund. I am sorry I seemed like I was mean. 

-oh, such a pain in the stomach.” 

More’s the dollar?” 

- ain’t got it with me, but right away I sign to pay 

«, [gota fineidea. Dollars? Huh! What we should 

ii big parade demanding the release of all comrades 

= deportation.” 

mw! Is that what you call a new idea? But none of 

3 are going to jail just for 4 

i! They should be proud to go to jail!” 

i they ain’t going to jail just to make you proud 
¢ they go to jail. I don’t notice you in no great 
oing to none. You stayed good and safe all 

g the war.” 

jas wrong. And now I will lead a parade! 
fnners! Terrible! I will make a speech defying the 
‘nent! Let them 
ie!” 

¢ poor nut, they’d 
trou.” 

‘id they? Sure?”’ 
(l, good chance of 


it I care? I am 
vaid of martyr- 
h you ain’t, ain’t” 
‘ell, you go right 
|martyr yourself! 
ek the first cop 
e and say ‘Hoch 
ser!’ You'll get 
id soon enough. 
mee a day some- 
enes by the office 
‘ts me to put on 
a and go out and 
<up. But I never 
| you were one of 
1. I thought you 
it wing in meet- 
il no wing at all 
lhe cops came 
| I don’t know 
yur game is, but 
\t’s foolish. Hey! 
pign up for that 


%40Vv stood outside 
't headquarters 
pd: 

1 is a swell coun- 
fore a man can’t 
fa martyr! And 
s me a dollar. 
is—dirty coward! 
(ld kick him out 
mye.” 

(ably he hitched 
yard his store. On 
v he glanced at 
V. headquarters. 
f& a number of 
Vleaders had beerr 
e during the war, 
‘ot up their prop- 
éamong lumber- 
ind their sign 
lout black and 
etween a Chink 
‘and the Norske 
Ztouse. Ah, here 
eople who had 
'Gurazov thrilled 
taned and rolled 
broom. 

vs bare and quiet. 
paunchy little 
fere three wob- 
“young men in 
laws, sweaters, 


¢ps—now harvest 
‘now swampers 
ddy dancers, now 


strike orators and noisy singers'in the jails of a dozen 
states. The readers stared at Gurazov as contemptu- 
ously as Gurazov stared at customers. It confused him. 
He smiled to be friendly, then scowled to be revolution- 
ary and marched to the desk where a lanky man was 
writing a letter on a sheet of note paper scarce larger than 
his long knuckly hand. 

“You the secretary?” chirruped the amateur revolu- 
tionist. 

ce Yup 

“Can I interrupt you, comrade?’”’ 

“Who are you?”’ 

“T am Gurazov—member of the Socialist Party. I 
want ——”’ : 

“So you’re a yellow socialist, are you? 
want here?” 

“T want to start a demonstration on behalf of —of the 
I. W. W. prisoners that will shake Vernon to the depths 
and ——” 

“Oh, you’re a depth shaker, are you? Well, go on out 
and-shake. Pick out a good street corner and shake all 
night. So long! I’m writing a letter.” 

“You don’t get me, comrade.”’ Gurazov beat his chest. 
It did not sound very terrifying, but the gesture was good. 
“T offer you my help. Let them deport me! What do 
I care?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I care a whole lot myself. I don’t 
know nothing about you, friend. But I know I can start 
plenty of trouble and class war without any scissors bill like 
you buttingin. Whoareyouanyway? What’s your game?” 


What do you 


“T told you—I am a socialist.’ 
“That’s darned little recommend to a wobbly. You 
socialists are scared of direct action.” 

“The others are. Me, I am not! 
socialists! I denounce them!” 

“All right; hire a hall. Say, friend, you look to me like a 
stool pigeon. You better pad your hoof out of this. I don’t 
want to scab on no street cleaners, but I’m going to dump 
you in an ash can. Then you can go back and tell the 
police or the business men or whoever sent you that we 
ain’t tipping them off on any rows we may be thinking of 
starting.” 

The lean secretary was uncoiling from his chair, his 
rough pads outstretched toward Gurazov. The misunder- 
stood rebel started toward the door with much haste and 
dignity. He glared back and shouted: “Capitalists! 
Cowards!”’ 

He stood outside wailing: ‘It ain’t right! To call 
Gurazoy an agent provocateur! When I want to stay out 
of trouble they all want me to do some foolishness, but 
now—traitors! Gutter pups! I’ll show ’em what a real 
Balkan red can do! But—but —— I didn’t think I’d have 
to work so hard to get into jail, Woosha! I’m almost out 
of breath.” 


I am through with 


rir 


HE indomitable Gurazoy returned to his store, had a 

row with Becky, insulted one or two customers, pad- 
dled out to the back room, cleared a pile of bills, a pinochle 
pack, a pair of celluloid cuffs and a cold boiled potato off 
the table he used as desk and dining table, rolled up his 
sleeves, puffed, licked his 
lips, grunted and began 
to write sedition. He 
produced three hundred 
words of dynamite. The 
workers, he wrote, must 
wait no longer. If their 
unions or parties did not 
support them let them 
rise in twos and. threes. 
Let them seize post 
offices, banks, treasuries. 
Then the revolution 
would burst out at once. 

He signed it, he jocu- 
larly told Becky that she 
wasn’t so much of a fool 
as she looked and he 
popped out to a print 
shop over a delicatessen 
store. It was a one-man 
shop and the one man 
wasn’t much of a printer. 
He was glad if he got an 
auction bill and a letter- 
head in a day. But he 
had admired Gurazov’s 
conversation and some- 
times mildly guessed 
maybe things weren’t like 
they ought to be. 

When he had read 
Gurazov’s manuscript— 
standing at the case 
under an electric bulb, 
following the script with 
this head moving and the 
paper near to his short- 
sighted eyes—he com- 
plained, “Say, mister, 
this is dangerous. It’ll 
get you into trouble.” 

“Tf anybody asks you 
is Gurazoy afraid say he 
stands here fearless. How 
much you charge to make 
a little book of that?’ 

The job cost him ten 
dollars for a hundred and 
fifty copies—cheap fare 
to Bulgaria and a fat 
commissarship. He ex- 
ulted over the smudgy 
four-page pamphlet when 
it was done. He rushed 
into the store, banged 
one on the counter, 
shouted at Becky, 
“There! You think Iam 
a four-flusher! You see? 
Iam an author! Lama 
red! I take my place 
with Trotzky!” 

Becky read the pam- 
phlet and admired. 


Was Uninvited to Make Even a Little Pink Speech 


“My, it’s swell! Who 
wrote it for you?”’ 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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few in our bourgeois society—the 

olden monkish motto ‘‘To labor is to 
pray ” has been perverted into the pleasantly 
workable theory “To laboris to play.” But 
when ill luck steps in to dull the glitter of their 
fortunate fewness then Satan, being sick, comes 
back to the simple wisdom of the monks; only he 
can’t resist the temptation—poor devil!—to twist 
the spelling a little. “To labor is to prey’ — 
aye, and it is weary work at times! 

Paul and Christine Tallant had danced the bor- 
rowed carpet of luxury down to the bare boards, 
and the boards themselves were beginning to 
creak under them. One muggy noon of early 
May, 1919, in our improvement- -wrecked, 
industriously disorganized, hideously orna- 
mental metropolis—I am referring to New 
York—found Paul and Christine riding in a 
taxicab toward luncheon at Florio’s. The 
party, of course, was being given by some- 
one else. This last statement must serve 
for a volume in the biography of the 
Tallants, who during their motley years 
of married life had begun as profes- 
sional week-enders and had degenerated 
into cheerful accepters of small lunch- 
eons, even in such dull company as that 
of Mr. George Eustone. 

It was merely another story of the 
idealists who dream that weak tea can 
be accepted as a medium of exchange 
for vintage champagne. Well-born 
mediocrities, addicted to pleasure, 
cheated by circumstances out of 
the easy fortune which their tem- 
peraments demanded, they had 
floated along now over eleven years 
of married life, accepting favors 
with no idea of returning them. 
Quite naturally they had outstayed 
their welcome in fashionable New York. 
The fact that Paul was charming and 
Christine an adorable little witch but- 
tered no bread for them any more in 
the houses of the great.. The word had 
gone its rounds through the mammoth 
whispering gallery. Influential «ladies 
were tired of getting Paul into jobs and 
out of scrapes. Important gentlemen be- 
gan to see calculation in Christine’s every 
pretty glance. 

In a word, the jig was up. Gossip’s Weekly, 
that truthful calendar of unpleasant fact, had 
ceased to refer to the Tallants as “sanguinary 
members of the bat family,’’ which in the lan- 
guage of the film is to say ‘‘vampires.’”’ The 
Tallants had been dropped. And thus we see 
them on this noon of early May riding mo- 
rosely toward Florio’s, intent upon making the 
best of George Eustone’s cheerless hospitality. 
the step out of the Major League into the Minor! 


AN the fortunate few—fortunately 


“Pobby,” said Christine at last after they had ridden 
in bored silence halfway up the Avenue from their box of 


an apartment. 


He pretended not to hear her, and with some impatience 
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she turned her impertinent Japanesque black eyes upon 


the slender man who had grown thin and sickly through 


these years of farcical job hunting. 
““T’m talking to you, Pobby.”’ 
“Oh, yes. Yes.” 


“We're almost there. Have you decided anything about 


George Eustone?”’ 
““What’s there to decide?’’ 
“My word! Are we doing this for fun?” 


“Nobody would ever call George fun,’’ he conceded, his 


pale rather prominent eyes staring out at her. 


“What has he got—that you could keep more than a 


week?” 
“He’s a clam, Chris. 


”? 


their farming machinery —— 


“You don’t think you could sell shovels, do you?” 
Her high voice had lost its cultivated pitch and rough- 


ened into a laugh. 
“Don’t let’s get excited. My head aches. 


Eustone machinery. All expenses paid 2 


He opens up his shell, then snaps 
it down—heaven knows what he’s got. But last night he 
said something about sending a traveler down to the 
Argentine. They’re making a fight in South America for 


I won’t have 
to sell anything. It’s a sort of propaganda job—mixing 
with the best people, opening wine at the company’s 
expense, giving them confidence in Americans and the 


“George Thinks a Successful Man Ought to be @ Combina= 
tion of a Cashier and a Night Watchman’”’ 


She was staring out of the window at the taxi dial 
mounting dizzily up like a record of their bankruptcy. 

“‘And even if I don’t make good,” he argued on, “‘it’s 
a long way to the Argentine; it would be six months— 
maybe a year—before George could chuck me. You could 
stay in New York if it suited you better.” 

“That’s exactly what I should do,” she said coldly. 

“All right, Chris.”” His prominent eyes gazed at her 
thoughtfully before he spoke his mind. ‘Chris, while 
we’ve got him, why don’t you marry George Eustone?”’ 

¢‘Do you think I could?” she asked dispassionately. 

“He’s crazy about you—crazy as a clam. I wouldn’t 
stand in your way. You know and I know that we’re at 
the end of our string. Without clothes and entertainment 
and background you’d go raving. There’s no deadhead 
list for us any more—among the right people.” 

““We still have George, you know,’ she assured ‘him 
with a grin. 

“‘He’s a dull clod and a very second-rate millionaire, 


where. But he’s the kind that gets up by bull strength and 


awkwardness. He’s reliable. You need a reliable husband. - 


admit that. A middle-class Southerner from Lord knows ~ 


ia 
With a man to give you all the mone 
need, where couldn’t you get, Chris?” 

He had adopted a common-sense 
nesslike tone. No romance lay betwee 
Tallants—why shouldn’t they call a he 
spade? 

“Let me act as your agent,” he sugar 
“George is a widower, in love, able {) 
married. Just go ahead and let me ¢ 
share.” | 

“For a commission, I suppose?” | 

She was sorry she had said that, { 
look in his pale eyes reminded her that 
had been a gentleman less thas a | 
years ago. 

“You’d have nothing but yours | 
think about if I were out of the way, 
amended her last remark. 

““You needn’t worry about me, The 
is full of heiresses—Argentina, Nome, al 
the map. Hello! George is two j} 
ahead, as usual!” 

A prim, relentless, gray-overcoated 
was just passing through Florio’s swi 
doors as the taxicab stopped. | 

“George Eustone’s back was not re 
ing, but it was more heartening tha 
face which he presented to his gues) 
narrow-chested man of about medium} 
small tinted eyeglasses perched on ay 
like nose, a long neck sprouting out fj 
low collar a size too large for him, eye 
and skin all of the same pallid tone—hi | 
them a cautious smile with a handelasp 
seemed to promise nothing. Only his 
assurance saved him from mediocrity, 
George Eustone wasn’t commonplace 
neither his office boy nor his corpo} 
lawyer could have told you why. 

Paul Tallant barely repressed a h} 
ous smile as he shook hands with th) 
responding man whom he had chosen | 
Christine’s next husband. | 

“Edouard’s bringing in cocktails,” exp 
Eustone in his stiff formal tone, which in 
added twenty years to his forty-five. | t 
care much for them usually—but J uly first’ a t 
ing, and every man should do his duty.” 

He managed a difficult grin to signify that 
should be a humorist as well as a drunkard 

“And it’s Saturday afternoon—oh, joy!” 
Christine, giving him her adoring eyes and? 
her little hands as if to catch him by | 
his iron-gray coat and kiss him then and the 

Eustone stepped back, a queerly irreso 
pression upon his unloved lips. “‘I thot 
wouldn’t object,” he said solemnly. 

“Object! Does a duck object to sw 
Lead us!”’ chimed Paul. i 
The attentive Edouard led accordingly. Gee 
tone’s guests fairly pranced into the dining 100 
host following stiffly and cheerlessly in the rear t 
where tall beakers of amber fluid were set bes 
plates. Paul drained his at a gulp; Christine: 
air of ladylike leisure; but George raised his 
at it with an unfriendly eye, set it down as though? 
cession to conscience, then finished it suddenly. 

“‘There!”? he said when the job was don 
usually give me a headache. And now, Chris : 
Tallant chuckled inwardly at the creaking tone with 
the uncouth adorer uttered the familiar name—“S! 
you order. Food and drink never were much in my 

“Edouard,” began Mrs. Tallant glibly, having th 
waiter at her elbow. “This is fresh caviar?” 

“Yes, madame. The same as before the war.” 

“I wonder if Mr. Eustone would mind our }| 

another cocktail? Would you, George?” 

The pale face actually flushed, light actually can 
the eyes behind the tinted glasses. 

“Go ahead! Of course, not for me—one’s my 
Bring in two more, Edouard.” 

“No, no!” Christine held up a restraining han 
was only thinking of you men. No more for me.” © 

“Make it three,” said George decisively, ant 
Edouard on his way. 

“You have only to ask, you know,” George EI 
told Christine, his stark thin face seeming to wees 
a grudging softness. ‘‘Even if you do insist on 
into a drunkard.” 

“Tt would take more than me to do that, ” she a 
him, making the best of her smile and dimples, W 
thirty-four years‘of experience had never seared av 
‘¢ 


{ 
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ink you could do about what you pleased with a 

5 blurted, then squared his mouth. 
eas him dazzled,’ thought Paul. 
ine was now ordering lavishly from the card. 
}nomentary pause Paul studied his host, finding 
mnt in his vision of this human icicle chained in 
bly bonds of wedlock to that lively deceptive little 
r Could she endure him after all? Of course if she 
tl this opportunity she was more of a fool than he 
yher. But he pitied her a little just the same. 

Tair for a time went very well between George 
hstine; very well for Paul, for the matter of that, 
«t gave him a chance to enjoy his food under the 
ya neglected husband. He never ceased to listen, 
e and from what he heard he was convinced that 
m was doing very well. She would manage the 
Merican appointment for him; of that Paul felt sure. 
ynee would make a divorce easy and plausible. 
sife Christine would lead that poor stick! 

Int, do you know any Spanish?” asked George, 
suddenly with the air of one who feels that the 
after all has some rights. 

“heart thumped; fortunately he had but to speak 
1. “Four years in college and a year in Cuba,” 
Ined; ‘“‘mostly with Spanish people. Of course 
asome time ago ——”’ 

ia very interesting language, they tell me,” broke 
r2, making a characteristic dodge behind the safe 
« of abstractions. ‘‘I never was much on lan- 
_ut they tell me Spanish is very sensible, in spite of 
jt sounds. For instance, they don’t slur syllables 
< on a lot of extra, useless letters the way they do 
i. French always made me tired. Any language 
tey spell a name C-a-i-l-l-a-u-x and pronounce it 
i wrong somewhere. How long would it take a 

1 get his Spanish back?”’ 

ow saw the South American appointment looming 
© golden. 
ot six weeks in any Spanish-speaking town 


1 


‘meg-lost brother !’’ 
iterruption, doubly annoying at so important a 
iheir dialogue, came drawlingly in a charming and 


slightly sarcastic voice which caused George Eustone to 
look up, staring blankly as though he hadseen a ghost. 
It was tall, this apparition, well-knit, handsomely clad, 
and with an air which registered upon Paul’s ever- 
calculating brain the impression, ‘‘One of the Right Sort.’’ 
George Eustone came clumsily to his feet and gave a 
clammy hand to the man, whose face made George’s look 
like a poorly drawn caricature. 

“Percy!’’ cried George, showing no great pleasure in the 
meeting. ‘‘When the devil did you get here?”’ 

“This morning. I motored up from Louisville. Didn’t 
intend to come, but I was trying out my new car, and when 
she got pointed this way I simply couldn’t turn round. 
Had a big deal on here anyhow. Why not?” 

He stood staring politely, an obvious hint which finally 
penetrated George’s thick skin. 

“You’ve met my brother?” he asked none too graciously. 
“Mrs. Tallant, Mr. Eustone—Mr. Tallant. Had your 
lunch?” 

“Hungry as a dawg and begging from door to door,” 
grinned Percy, motioning to a waiter to slide a chair 
between George and Mrs. Tallant. 

Christine laughed, and Paul could see why. Percy 
Eustone looked so unlike one who would be begging from 
door to door. If ever there was a picture of Prince For- 
tunatus it was here. Easy, humorous, perfectly sure of 
himself, electric with vital energy, the model of a successful 
man. Paul fell at once to appraising him, comparing him 
with his brother. His ears lay close to his head where 
George’s flopped out like those of an inquisitive mouse; 
where George’s nose was meager Percy’s showed an 
aristocratic little bump. Percy was undoubtedy somebody 
in the world. Where had George been keeping the secret 
of his lofty connections all these years? 

“Of course we provincials,”’ Percy was saying to Chris- 
tine, who now had no eyes but for him, “‘aren’t supposed to 
know the habits of the great world. But I’m going to make 
a proposal, Mrs. Tallant. I don’t suppose married ladies 
object to proposals?” 

“Not to any you could make,”’ cooed Christine. 

Paul restrained a laugh. The look she was lavishing 
upon him was so like that which had succeeded with so 
many rich men, for a while. 

“Widouard,”’ called the successful brother, 
beckoning to the head waiter, “‘haven’t you 
a case of my special Sauterne on hand?” 

“Yes, Mr. Eustone,” said Edouard. 


“Good! Bring a bottle right away, will you?” 

“T don’t want any,’’ said George gloomily. 

“Three glasses, Edouard,’”’ amended Percy. “It’s posi- 
tively unpatriotic to force anybody to drink nowadays.” 
Then turning again to Christine: ‘‘ That wine was a piece of 
foresight on my part. I saw trouble coming in July, so I 
had six cases held for me—two at the Metropolitan Club, 
three at the Tory Club and one here. I’m right relieved to 
find that Edouard has been saving it for me. What are 
you all eating?” 

Percy turned to the waiter to order the favorite plat du 
jour, and in that short minute Paul had time to exchange 
glances with his wife. He wanted to warn her not to be 
too rough with George, whose head was now bowed over 
his plate, his fork working furiously. But the swift teleg- 
raphy of her eyes told Paul something. George didn’t 
matter any more. Here, his knees under their very table- 
cloth, sat a mightier god. 

“T have nothing to keep me in Louisville,’ Percy was 
going on as the wine went rilling into three generous 
glasses. “‘My business is as much in New York as in the 
South. I often wonder why I don’t pick up and move 
here. I don’t mean to move my house and grounds,” he 
smiled again; ‘‘that would be something of a job in these 
days of government transportation.” ' 

Paul looked with a new curiosity. What windfall was 
this? What chance had poor dull George, a seedy widower, 
against this worldly bachelor, speaking easily of his estates 
in the South, his motor cars, his business which would 
suit him just as well in New York as in Louisville? In his 
novel capacity as marriage broker to his wife Paul con- 
sidered the advantages of an alliance with the eminently 
desirable Percy Eustone. 

“Business in New York, Mr. Tallant?” Percy asked, 
momentarily withdrawing his attentions from Christine. 

“Headquarters here,” explained Paul, rising to the oc- 
casion, as he felt he must. ‘Business all over the map.” 

George never looked up from the meat which he was 
chewing savagely. 

“What Louisville needs is new blood,” admitted Percy. 
“Tf I could get a few more of you enterprising New York 
chaps down there ——” 

(Continued on Page 98) 


“He's a Foxy Business Man in Spite of His Reputation as a Good Sport,’? Her Host Took the Trouble to Inform Her. “‘Richer Than Ever” 


appreciate it—this 

last wilderness—you 
should have been one of 
those two million or so of 
American Argonauts who 
went to Europe in some 
capacity or other to help 
win the war; one of those 
who set forth, enthusias- 
tic, fervent, full of noble 
ideas of service, and then 
returned after sundry 
months or years of hard 
reality, like the Ancient 
Mariner, a sadder and a 
wiser man—a bit ragged 
as to nerves and temper; 
a bit disfllustoned by the 
messiness of the entire 
proposition; a bit mo- 
rose at discovering that 
some of your gods have 
clay feet and others of 
them cold feet; a bit 
troubled as to the future, 
especially the highly un- 
certain financial aspects 
of that same future; a 
bit wistful, sentimental, 
even sloppy over the 
past; possessed bya kind 
of vague but bitter nos- 
talgia, a thirst, a craving 
for something, you 
scarcely know what, save 
that it is something dif- 
ferent from what is; pos- 
sessed too by a very 
strong devil of restless- 
ness that will not let you 
settle down or work or 
think or love your wife, 
but keeps you forever 
jazzing round like a crazy 
human windmill, with 
but one persistent de- 
sire: To talk, talk, talk. 
In short, you come back 
home smitten with the 
afterwar sickness—world 
shell shock. 


|; ORDER really to 


BY 


Too Much Hamlet 


“*X7OU’LLgetit!” said 

an ex-officer jubi- 
lantly to me. ‘“‘Every- 
body’s got it.” 

“T shan’t,” said I. “I 
feel too fit to print. What 
are the symptoms of this 
postwar epidemic?” 

“Well,” heexpounded, 
“it’s like this: If you’re 
married you think to 
yourself: ‘If I just 
weren’t married—bound 
down—hog-tied— 
chained like a slave to 
the wheel, I could light 
out to-morrow morning for Timbuctu and it would be a 
little bit of all right.’ And if your wife says, ‘What’s the 
matter, honey? What you scowling so tremendously 
about?’ you. think savagely to yourself, ‘Goshdurn all 
hemlock! Hasn’t a man a right even to think in the 
family circle? It’s just my rotten luck to have married a 
shallow-pated doll!’ And if you’re not married you think 
to yourself gloomily: ‘It’s because T’m not married. Here 
I am, wasting my life. What I need is a sweet loyal little 
girl to love me and buck me up. Love—that’s the only 
thing in the world. Single life is hell.’ And you go along 
the street staring at every beautiful supple back or floating 
veil, and murmuring like a sickly lunatic, ‘This is she!’ 
or ‘What if this be she!’ 

“Or if you’re lucky enough to come back to a job you 
think somberly: ‘Of course what I need is a rest. But not 
a chance. Here I stick, clamped down tight as a barnacle 
to a ship’s side, until I grow old and gray and whiskered.’ 
And if you have no job you sit in the subway on the down- 
town morning express glowering at the smug, immaculate, 
plutocratic snobs that have offices to go to, and regular 
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The Tetons From Jennys Lake 


hours, and you think: ‘It’s enough to turn one Bolshevik 
to see this weak-chinned, fish-eyed. Wall Street crowd 
crabbing all the money in sight! Did I go to war to make 
the world safe for that flabby old son of a gun over there?’ 
They may be only brokers’ clerks or ticker-tape lizards— 
that makes no odds to you. There’s something putrid in 
the state of Denmark, and you’re Hamlet trying to diag- 
nose the smell. That’s the disease—too much Hamlet. 
We've all got it—you too.” 

“T have not! And what’s more, I’m not going to stick 
round here and catch it off you. I’m going to make a bee 
line for the wilderness v 

“The wilderness!’’ he chortled. ‘‘Now I know you’ve 
got it! That’s what they all say—every poor soul-sick 
bilious boob. ‘Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 
Now tell me frankly: Aren’t you mortally sick of con- 
ferences, interallied interventions, peace parties, repara- 
tions, senatorial deadlocks, Fiume’s fumes, and the red, 
green, blue and yellow terrors generally? Wouldn’t you 
like to let bygones be bygones, get up, walk round the 
table three times, feel in your pocket for your rabbit foot, 
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call for a fresh pack of 
cards, cut for deal—and: 
start in all over again in 
this big world game of 


Uy 


poker?” 
“Ves, Thatelsamml 
could be sure ——” 


“Oh, you’ve got it all 
right. Where is it—this 
wilderness of yours?” 

““Wyoming. Jackson’s 
Hole.” 

He looked thoughtful, 
“T know that country, 
It’s a bully spot for any, 
body suffering with you: 
disease. And I knoy 
a man out there who’ 
grown up with the West 
a friend of Roosevelt 
He was a scout in the oli 
days when bandits an 
outlaws used to maki 
that section of the Rock 
ies their lair and hole y 
from the minions of th 
law. It’s a big, bold 
scraggy he-country an 
no mistake, and in th 
old times they used t 
hit things up prett 
lively. It was the kin 
of country where a liv 
full-blooded harun 
scarum youngster use 
to consider serious! 
whether he’d be a cattl) 
man or a bandit—just : 
in the East our sleek e 
fete kids ‘considé 
whether they'll goto Ha 
vard or Yale. 


Ted and Mac 


ile WAS the type of li! 
rough, dangerou 
with a razor edge of € 
citement, which attract | 
thereckless just asama' 
net drags to itself bits | 
iron—but has no pov, 
over wood. Well, wh« 
ever a particularly nas 
murder or robbery 

stage hold-up occur! 
they would send / 
MacBride—that’s |. 
name; Jim MacBri, 
familiarly known > 
Mac—to fetch the I! 
man in. And Mae wo! 
fetch him in! His na? 
has stood for law ¢! 
order among those h3 
for more than thi f 
years. He'll reveal ) 
you the spirit of the '- 
dernéss if anybody ca ’ 

He scribbled the né ce 

Jim MacBride across & 
back of an old envelope and handed it to me. I put 
away and promptly forgot its existence. That was ¢ 
first time his name came up.. The second time was ed 
across the continent, in San Francisco, in the lobby of J 
hotel. I was talking of my projected trip with a man‘ 
had lived many years in Wyoming. | 

“By the way,” said he suddenly, “‘see if you can 2 
hold of Jim MacBride. He’s grown up with that coun 
and he knows its history, its storjes, its background 
foreground; and he loves it as ‘a mother loves a wild 1“ 
wayward child.” } 

““MacBride?” I repeated, my memory: stirring. / 
friend of Roosevelt?” 

“The same. They used to call each other Ted and 7 
You'll find him close-mouthed with strangers, for ali 
the first thing a man learns out in that country is to 
his tongue. I’ll give you an example of this. Mac tolc? 
this story himself. He said it happened when he was 2! 
about eleven years old. It was on the trail to Cody. ie 
was walking through a wood. ‘Suddenly,’ 


said he | 
started back asNf struck across the face, and the hair 
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on my head. For there, directly in front of me, were three 
Jead men, dangling from a tree and swaying gently in the 
wind. Well, I burned the atmosphere out of there at a 
nile-a-minute gait and never slacked foot until I came to 
the edge of the woods. Then I pulled my hat down over 
ny eyes and started to whistle as I stepped out into the 
‘oad, for I’d seen, a piece ahead of me, a man, sort of 
vatehful, and he didn’t look good to me.’ 

“Hello, bub,’ says he as I came up. 
yack there in the woods?’ 

“No, sir,’ says I. 

““Sure you didn’t see anything back in those woods you 
ust came through?’ 

““No, sir,’ I said; and I looked him square in the eye. 

I didn’t see nothing at all.’ And so the desperado let 
he kid pass. 
_ “One more instance, just to give you the temper of the 
aan. I tell you these things because you won’t get them 
ut of MacBride. He’s not strong on gab. He has a mild 
nd gentle drawl, so soft, so sort of easy and apologetic, 
hat at first you don’t pay much heed to him at all. And 
fae doesn’t speak much. You ean talk along, make all the 
ulls and breaks about the wilderness you please—Mac 
“ill never open his head. But in the silence that falls you 
»el vaguely uneasy, and you say: ‘Isn’t that so, Mac?’ 
nd Mae will shift in his chair and fetch out in that mild 
nd careless drawl: ‘Well, no, sir.’ And then he’ll show 
ow you've been as far wrong as east is from west. And 
ioreover, what he says about the wilderness is final, 
bsolute. But he never tries to play your hand.” 


‘See anything 


Poachers in the Old Days 


Wet. once in the old days, Mac told me, he was 
standing just outside a snowshoe cabin on a lonely 
<posed road, when a bullet whizzed past his head and sank 
ito the tree behind. The next bullet took off his hat. The 
iird and fourth went to right and left, but too darn close 
i comfort. At that time MacBride was’ chief scout in 
‘ellowstone Park. It was under the military régime, and 
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there were a lot of poachers, outlaws, skulkers and bad eggs 
generally who hung round the park boundaries, who had 
sworn to get Mac’s goat before he got theirs—and so they 
potted away on sight. Now most men would have dodged 
to cover. But not Mac. His Irish was up. He whirled 
and made a flying rush straight for his man, who was 
across the valley, mounted. Mac shouted to his assistant 
to follow. He said he was mad clean through. And so, 
dodging right and left to skip the bullets, hiding behind 
rocks and bushes, he ran on, and when his party broke his 
gun to reload Mac was right on the job. He closed in, 
leaped on the horse and clubbed the man from the saddle. 
Mac’s assistant came running up. 

“““Fle’s a dead one,’ said he, stooping to feel the outlaw’s 
heart. 

“““D— him, I hope so,’ said Mae succinctly. ‘The 
dirty skunk—opening on me like that. Why, he’d have 
killed me, only he was such a rotten shot.’ 

“*What’ll we do with him, Mac?’ 

“Pitch him in the river. I’ll report it when we go in.’ 

“And so they picked up the body, clumsily, the two of 
them, by the legs and under the arms, and with the dead 
man’s mare trailing behind they set out for the river. 
‘And then,’ said Mace, telling me the tale, ‘that son of a 
gun of a carcass came alive on us!’ Mad? Mac said he 
was so sore at himself he couldn’t eat, for miscalculating 
the toughness of that scoundrel’s skull. And somewhat 
astonished too, for he had struck to kill. Now there was 
nothing for it but to fetch him in, and they were three days 
from a settlement. Three days and three nights out in a 
mighty bad country, without food, and where one or the 
other of them had to keep guard every minute of the day 
and the night. 

““Well,’ said Mac, ‘the second night came along. There 
was a chill wind sweeping down from the hills and we’d 
chopped up some dead logs and started a fire. I’d watched 
through the first part of the night and it was my shift to 
sleep. But somehow I felt wakeful. I was sitting, gun in 
hand, staring into the fire, when suddenly something—I 
don’t know what—made me look up. It was that blanked 


Mount Moran From Leighs Lake 


skunk. He’d somehow broke loose, and he was standing 
over me, an ax in his hand. For a minute we looked at 
each other and neither spoke a word. The sweat broke out 
on his face, but still he didn’t speak or move, just looked— 
and all the time I had a bead straight on his heart, and well 
he knew, the yellow cur, that I wasn’t a rotten shot like 
him.’ 

“And presently MacBride spoke, his voice genial and 
hearty as if greeting a long-absent friend. ‘Well—hello!’ 
he exclaimed, and he laughed softly. ‘Were you—looking 
for somebody?’ 

“The outlaw’s face grew paler still. The ax clattered 
from his hand. He sensed, as a wild animal senses, that 
death stood terribly near. It made his teeth chatter as he 
stammered, driven to speech by the cool mercilessness of 
MacBride’s eyes: ‘I got ch-chilly, and I—I thought I’d 
go out and chop some wood to—to brisk up the fire.’”’ 


Al Kingdom Worth Ruling 


‘ 


y ELL, if I was you,’ said MacBride in his mild and 
genial drawl, ‘I’d go back to the fire and lie right 
still. It’s kind of—dangerous—round here.’”’ 

These and sundry other yarns of similar import tied up 
in my mind the name of MacBride with the wilderness I 
had traveled so far to see, and which was to rid my system 
of those postwar Hamlet germs. 

Accordingly, when I arrived at the hotel in Yellowstone 
Park, and the Grand Vizier, Mr. Albright, who is monarch 
of all he surveys in a not inconsiderable kingdom, laid out 
the itinerary of the trip down into the Jackson’s Hole 
country, I asked: “‘Isn’t there a man by the name of 
MacBride round here? Do you suppose he could be 
induced to go along?” : 

The Grand Vizier looked dubious. 

““Mac’s not very strong for escorting parties of Eastern 
‘doods’ and tourists round the trails. He’s no lounge 
lizard. You’ll not catch him hanging round headquarters. 
He’s more apt to be out patrolling the boundaries, locating 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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The Click of the Little Typewriter on W: 


GRAEVE 


CRANK 


LD Hiram Day, the president of the H. W. 
Day Agency and as shrewd an old bird as 
they make ’em, had many remarkable assets 

as a business man. But chief of all was his abil- 
ity to get an outside point of view on his own busi- 
ness. Despite the fact that he had slaved in the interests 
of that business for twenty-five years and loved it as if it 
were his child, he had never let himself be buried in it. 
With this canny gift of his he sensed that in certain quarters, 
the opinion was spreading that while the Day Agency was 
a reliable old concern—honest, conscientious and the rest 
of it—it was becoming a bit old-fashioned— conservative, 
you know—too conservative. 

So old Hiram one morning astonished his junior partner, 
Alexander Lee, by saying: ‘‘Alex, my French is rusty, but 
I think it’s time the Day Agency performed a coup d’état— 
I hope it’s a coup d’état I mean. We've got to do something 
sensational, something that will put us in the limelight. 
We've got to stop this gossip that we’re dying of arterio- 
sclerosis.”’ 

““What’s arteriosclerosis, Hiram?” 

“Hardening of the arteries.” 

“What makes you think there’s any gossip of that sort?” 
asked Alexander Lee indignantly. If anyone else but 
Hiram Day had spoken of it Lee would have denied it 
vehemently and with profanity. 

Old Hiram waved his hand impatiently. ; 

‘Alex, you're all right as a salesman, but as a psychol- 
ogist you’re rotten. I know some people think we’re dying 
of dry rot, but it would waste too much time to explain 
how I know it. Why did we lose the Jenkins Safety Razor 
account? Because the son of old Jenkins is one of those 
impressionable young whippersnappers and fell in love 


‘ with the Grey Agency’s marble-and-gold offices—thinks 


there’s a lot of dust on our brains because there is a little 
dust on our old furniture. I’m not going to make over our 
offices to look like a beauty parlor for any young whipper- 
snapper, but we’ve got to do something to counteract the 
impression that we’re old fogies. Why did—but, no, I’m 


not going to give you full details. We’ve got to perform a , 


coup d'état.” 

“‘What can we do?” 

“Hire Alonzo Campbell as our star copy man.” 

“My stars, Hiram, it’ll cost a fortune to get him away 
from that Chicago agency!” 

Hiram Day nodded, his lips compressed. 

“‘Sure—a fortune! That’s the way to impress ’em.” 

“But Alonzo Campbell’s a nut, Hiram!”’ 

“Rither a nut or a genius, Alex. They’re such a close 
breed it’s hard to tell ’em apart.” 

‘““Well, he may bea genius. Nobody can deny he’s done 
wonderful work, but he’s got to be handled with gloves all 
the time. Why, a fellow was telling me the other day 
Campbell’s the worst prima donna oe 

“Now don’t go slamming our new star, Alex. That’s 
bad business. We'll hire him anyway.” 

After several powwows and conferences, various bicker- 
ings and runnings to and fro, Alonzo Campbell was hired— 
and the salary was enormous. Full pages appeared in 
Printers’ News and Advertising Art announcing the fact— 
not the fact of the enormous salary, of course, but just 
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the fact that Mr. Alonzo Campbell was now on the staff 
of the H. W. Day Agency. There was a picture of Alonzo 
too, with his famous lock of gray hair tumbling over his 
forehead and his cheek 
resting thoughtfully - 
against his hand while ; 
he gazed downward with 
fierce concentration at a 
book on the desk before 
him. Though the enor- 
mous salary was not 
mentioned in the an- 
nouncements, it was in- 
timated. It was very 
skillfully and subtly in- 
timated, which after all 
was hardly necessary, i 
for the entire advertis- 
ing world knew that 
Alonzo’s salary was fab- 
ulous. It was whispered 
with bated breath in all 
advertising offices. At 
trade dinners and con- 
ventions it was the one 
topicwhich never staled. 
It was the mark toward 
which all aspiring cub 
copy men lifted their 
trusting eyes. And you 
can imagine many a one 
of these cub copy men 
saying to his wife or 
sweetheart: 
“Tl tell you, 
dear, the adver- 
tising business 
is the business 
to bein. Why, 
look what 
Alonzo Camp- 
bell gets!’ And 
whispers would 
follow — whis- 
pers involving 
exaggerated fig- 
ures, astound- 
ing figures, figures 
that thrilled and 
left you breathless. 
The sky was the 1 Ry 
limit when one : pe) A. 
spoke of Alonzo ad Oo al 
Campbell’s salary. 
Alonzo’s advent 
did make some 


He Found After They Arrived at the Tiny 
House That He Needn’t Have Worried. Mrs, 
Charlie Rose to the Occasion Splendidly 
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hich Charlie Hammered Sounded Far Into the Night 


difference in the way advertisers regarded the Day 
Agency. It was bound to make some difference 
It was said—and repeated to old Hiram—that on) 
prominent man remarked the Day Agency must bi 
a pretty live bunch if they could afford Alonzo 
Other things quite as favorable were said—and repeated 
Actual business also developed. Alonzo brought his Seud 
der Automobile account along with him and it was beeaus 
of Alonzo’s prestige that the Day Agence 
procured the advertising of the Michiga 

Portable House Company and one or tw 

smaller accounts. Old Hiram was almos, 

childish in his delight. He kept rubbin 

his hands one over the other about his cou | 

d’état and he pampered Alonzo Campbel 

gave him anything he wanted, would hav 

given him the watch he had carried fc, 

thirty years if Alonzo had demanded it. | 

But the most important new accoul| 

| that came to light that winter—the Pal 
sade Tire Company—was still luz) 
ing in the underbrush, waiting to 1 
captured, waiting for the most skil 
ful advertising agency to come ar 
net it. The Palisade Tire Compat 
was planning to spend so mui 
money during the year to come th 
the commissions on it alone wou 
pay more than double Alonzo Cam | 
bell’s fabulous salary which, 
course, wasn’t quite so fabulous 
people thought — 
The facts about t 
Palisade Tire Cor 
pany account, ho 
ever, can wait till 
little later. 

The coming 
Alonzo Campbi 
had its disadva| 
tages as well as | 
advantages. For 
time the morale | 
the other copy ™ 
and artists in t’ 
Day Agency was ° 
riously threaten’, 
Hiram Day andAl: 
ander Lee Wé’ 
pleased at his * 
vent. It is doubt! 
if anyone else w- 
The situation ~ 
minded one of the phrase you read in weat t 
reports: ‘‘Atmospheric disturbances threa? 
storms.” Among the rank and file of the €- 
ployees of the Day Agency there were disti t 
atmospheric disturbances. Among themsel 
they took no trouble to hide their grievant. 
Heaven knows they had to work hard enou | 
Regular hours for them or they heard about 


} 
[mes cael 
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| Alonzo Campbell, you see, did pretty much as he pleased, 
nade his own rules, followed his own sweet fancy. The 
irst thing he did to make himself unpopular was to de- 
nand that his office be redecorated. It was a sumptuous 
fice with brown woodwork, a mahogany desk and ma- 
sogany chairs. A tan-velvet rug covered the floor. Alonzo 
eclared he couldn’t work in that atmosphere of brown. 
ct disturbed him. It depressed him. It was discord- 
int. His thoughts refused to rise to the surface amidst 
il that depressing color. 

“Can you beat it?” said little Will Penniman. 
| Little Will, besides being a wonder at writing copy him- 
elf and rather jealous of the fact that Alonzo Campbell 
ad superseded him as the Day Agency’s star, was a leader 
f office opinion. 
| “Here we have to do our work out in the open office with 
(0 privacy at all. He gets the best private office in the 
lace and then he kicks. Too 
huch brown! -Too much fid- 
lesticks! Talk about your 
pmperament—my eye! The 
vorst of it is old Hiram will 
ive in to Alonzo. Why, he’d 
late Alonzo’s office with gold 
|he asked it.” 
| And old Hiram did give in. 
lonzo’s office was done over. 
he walls were painted a sil- 
ary gray; a dark green rug 
placed the tan one; the 
jahogany furniture was suc- 
teded by a desk and chairs 
hished aforest green. Green, 
bolsto explained to Hiram 
ay, was to him a sympa- 
‘etic color. When little Will 
sard of that last remark he 
most foamed at the mouth. 
Also, one never knew at 
hat time in the morning 
lonzo would appear. Some- 
mes it was ten, more often 
iwas eleven, and occasionally 
) didn’t appear at all. 
“You’ve got to humor him,” 
sid old Hiram a bit apologet- 
ally to Alexander Lee. ‘You 
n’t expect a genius to con- 
frm to the ordinary rules of 
lisiness.”’ 

“No, I don’t suppose you 
(n,” said Alexander Lee 
timly—the contract for the 
lichigan Portable House 
lsiness had been signed that 
nrning. 

There was something about 
/onz0’s appearance, too, that 
ltle Will Penniman and his 
(nfederates found annoying, 
mst distinctly annoying. 
fonzo Campbell was a good- 
bking man. At this time 
t was about forty-five. His 
“oulderswere broad and pow- 
cul. His body was short, 
»cky and firmly planted on 
i two legs. His cheeks were 
rldy. He seemed filled with 
jvarm, glowing vitality. But 
azording to little Will he did 
best to make himself look 
riculous. One day, for in- 
since, he sauntered in attired 
la conspicuously green suit, 
soft white silk shirt and a 
jd-colored scarf. He wore 
sits. He carried a cane. His 
it was a fuzzy sort of dark 
en velvet. His famous lock 
}gray hair was trained to 
‘noble carefully over his left 
22 and, as usual, on the little 
iger of his left hand he wore a platinum ring contain- 

1, a large oval bit of green jade. 

“Now, I ask you,” said little Will Penniman, ‘‘is that 
ty way for a big business man to dress? How can you be 
ected to respect a man who dresses like that? He looks 
ig a ham who plays small time in small towns. If you 
(nt my opinion, Alonzo the Magnificent is one-third pose, 
third colossal nerve, one-third pure egotism and one- 
rd ability.” 

‘Your arithmetic’s a little mixed,” said Bill Stedman, 
40 Occupied the desk in the copy department next to 
ll Penniman’s, ‘You’ve given Alonzo a total of four- 
rds,” 

“Leave off the third about ability then,” said little Will 
istically, : 


) 


¥ 


“He’s the Best Little Cinch Buster I Ever Knew. 


But more than by any other one thing the staff of copy 
men and artists was enraged by a request that old Hiram 
sent out one day by his faithful slave, Jimmie, the office boy. 

“Mr. Day wants youse to make a little less noise out 
here,”’ said Jimmie. 

“What's the idea?” asked little Will Penniman. 

“Because Mr. Campbell is dreaming—and he don’t 
want to be disturbed.” 

“Dreaming? What d’ye mean ‘dreaming,’ Jimmie?” 

“He’s in his office dreaming about some new copy for 
the Scudder Automobile and he can’t dream if youse guys 
out here keep on whistling that hula-hula rag.” 

For once little Will was too nonplused to say anything 
more. 

But despite everything the gang — as they liked to call 
themselvyes—fell in line with Mr. Day’s desires. After a 
time it was taken for granted that Alonzo Campbell wag a 
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being apart from the rest, one who dwelt in a loftier sphere, 
where he could do as he pleased and act as he pleased. He 
was answerable to no earthly rules and regulations. He 
could get away with murder, as the gang put it, and nobody 
would think anything about it. And showing more clearly 
then anything else how abject the grumblers had become, 
they were comparatively quiet when word was sent out 
that Mr. Campbell was dreaming and could not be dis- 
turbed. But you may be sure that there were dark whisper- 
ings and mutterings about Alonzo the Magnificent. Many 
evil desires were expressed about him. Many hopes of a 
singularly vicious nature were wished upon him, He was 
intensely disliked. He was cordially hated. 

But oblivious of all this, basking in the sun of Mr. Day’s 
approval, Alonzo the Magnificent went on dreaming in his 
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green-and-silver office and earning—it must be admitted— 
a very large part of the enormous salary that the Day 
Agency paid him. Little Will Penniman said that he 
earned it because poor deluded advertisers fell for the kind 
of bunk that Alonzo handed out; that they were impressed 
by his pose, his tumbling lock of gray hair, the jade ring 
which he flourished in-their faces and by the reputation 
that, through fair means and foul, he had built for himself. 
But little Will’s opinion after all was irrelevant. The point 
is that Alonzo Campbell did attract business. 

But outlining as we have the peculiar hatred with which 
Alonzo was regarded by the employees of the Day Agency, 
the most curious phase of the situation must still be ex- 
plained. Alonzo the Magnificent had one worshiper— 
and the most devout of worshipers—in the ranks of the, 
Day Agency. Furthermore, he was the most obscure of 
worshipers, a mere zero in the copy-writing world. 

It was generally admitted 
in the office that Charlie Hoy 
was a dub. He was a nice 
enough fellow, everybody 
said, but entirely insignificant. 
He had a tubby little figure 
that somehow gave the im- 
pression that he had been 
much larger in build than he 
was now, but perhaps this im- 
pression was due to his clothes. 
They fitted badly and always 
seemed a size too big for 
Charlie. His hair was thin, his 
face round and chubby. But 
his eyes, which were a faded 
blue in color, were pathetic 
and wonderfully honest and 
direct in their gaze. His eyes 
made you like him—made you 
Just a bit sorry for him. 

Charlie Hoy had been en- 
gaged to write copy during 
some forgotten emergency 
when there was a rush of work 
and good men were hard to 
find. After the emergency was 
over he managed to stay on— 
nobody knew exactly why. 
Charlie had a wife and two 
children in a tiny house in a 
Long Island suburb where 
rents were cheap—that is, as 
rents go nowadays—and 
where the representative of a 
chain of cheap grocery stores 
was the most popular place in 
town. The wife and children 
had to be clothed and fed and 
housed—and old Hiram Day, 
who had a way of finding out 
a surprising number of facts 
about his employees, knew of 
Charlie’s wife and children. 
Perhaps that was why Charlie 
Hoy was allowed to remain 
on the pay roll of the Day 
Agency. There didn’t seem to 
be any other reason. Charlie 
continued doing odd jobs that 
nobody else wanted to do— 
writing small-space advertise- 
ments for small advertisers, 
handling cranky little ac 
counts that had*been shunted 
along from man to man, pre- 
paring the copy for particu- 
larly dull catalogues. And it 
was Charlie Hoy who was the 
devout worshiper at the shrine 
of Alonzo the Magnificent. 

The way it ‘started was 
this: One night in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station Charlie Hoy ran 
across Alonzo. Outside there 
was a downpour of rain—a 
steady, slithering torrent of rain. Something had happened 
to the Subway. Dense crowds of people—wet, struggling, 
pushing—eddied like a backrush of black water round the 
Subway entrances. A taxicab was not procurable for love 
ormoney. Charlie Hoy, late, his arms laden with bundles, 
came scurrying along to catch his train to the suburb where 
rents were low, but where even the popular-priced grocery 
store could not compete with certain bargains offered on 
street corners in some of the by-streets of the city. Trains 
to the suburb were running on their usual schedule. 

In front of a shop window in the arcade of the station 
Charlie saw Alonzo Campbell looking particularly discon- 
solate. There was nothing magnificent about Alonzo just 
then. He looked tired and bedraggled. He looked—of 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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We hear his wife is run away from him, a) 


Within: she is not to be found in the house, 

With all the hue and cry is made for her 

Through every room; the larders have been searched, 
The bake-houses and boulting tub, the ovens, 
Wash-house and brew-house, nay the very furnace, 
And yet she is not heard of. —The Magnetic Lady. 


woman’s husband by his tight lips and by 

the indigestion that sat upon his brow, but 
you never would have guessed from seeing Maisie 
that she was the worm’s wife. 

Gregg was a machinist. He sewed on his own 
buttons, cooked his own breakfasts, and filed dies at 
a workbench for nine hours a day before a smoke- 
smeared alley window. Maisie was a tender and 
beautiful flower—one of the lilies of the field, which 
toil not and spin not, but which, for all that, live 
a life that is more liliaceous than Solomon’s. She 
rose at eight o’clock of mornings, breakfasted del- 
icately upon foods mostly eaten with cream, 
touched up her petals round half past nine, and 
shortly after ten set out shopping with the Loop- 
wives. 

Maisie rested her calm but luminous gaze for the 
fifteenth time upon the gilded clock on the mantel; 
then, reluctant, sullen, with the corners of her 
spoiled mouth drooping, she laid down her newly 
purchased books, rose all but ponderously from 
her too-narrow armchair and shuffled through the 
dining room into the kitchen. The petty tyrannies 
of earth were again upon her. The supper hour was 
approaching. She had potatoes to pare, tomatoes 
to slice, coffee to make, and—if her husband did 
not forget to buy them—bread to cut and a steak 
to fry. She might as well have been the hired girl. 

Then she remembered the settee and the Turkish 
rocker and allowed her calm eyes to fill with tears. 

“T don’t know why I stand it,”’ she said to the 
kitchen in general. “I don’t know why.” 

She did know why. She stood it because she was 
a little fool. If a man’s wife has not the right to 
buy furniture who has? The settee had made the 
parlor look like another room, and only a dollar 
down. The Turkish rocker was the finest she had 
ever seen, and only a dollar down for it. And the 
furniture house did not even give back her two 
dollars. 

It wasn’t as if Gregg couldn’t afford to buy fur- 
niture. Die makers all earned good money, more 
than her father, and wages were going up. He had 
hardly any expenses; she did all his cooking for 
him except his early breakfasts, which he cooked 
himself, and his box lunches, which he bought for 
almost nothing; she kept his house in order, counted 
his laundry, mended his socks, all free, for nothing. 

“Tf he had to pay somebody outside for the 
work I do maybe there’d be sense init. But he 
don’t. And what doI get? Just nothing. Ido his 
work for him good and take just anything that’s 
left over. Just anything he wants to give me. 
Anything.” 

She was feeling so injured by the time she com- 
pleted pitying herself that she forgot and took 
down the skillet. The skillet reminded her of the 
lard can in the cupboard, and the cupboard door 
of an open bag on the second shelf, from which she 
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drew forth a pudgy handful of dried currants. 

These destroyed the taste of tears, but they in- 
creased her anger. By the time she turned on the 

gas in the range she was so little herself that she allowed the 
flow to continue too long, and the flare when she touched 
a match to the burner nearly set fire to her fingers. 

Other things happened, all of them disagreeable.. The 
fire in the range caused her to think unpleasantly of the 
steak that Gregg was to bring from the butcher’s. Gregg’s 
steaks required pounding for an hour; nobody who cared. 
how things tasted could cook them to taste like anything. 

“T tell him sirloin, and tell him; yet it’s ramp steak and 
rump steak until I haven’t any patience left.’’. 

The teakettle took too long to fill. The potatoes were 
pitted and knobby. The tomatoes in her opinion were not 
what tomatoes ought to be. Then when she expressed her 
contempt for all vegetables with an unwise flourish of her 
knife she cut the thumb of her ring hand. 

“Just anything that’s over,’’ she repeated acidly. 
“Burns, cuts, rumpsteak—anything at all, except what I 
ought to have. I’m losing all my poise.” 

By this time indeed she had quite lost it, and her temper 
as well. Dumping tomatoes, potatoes, stems, eyes, par- 
ings into one pan she shoved them across the kitchen 
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table against the wall, where they might remain until 
Jacob’s cows came home for all of her. She was through. 
She thrust two handfuls of ground coffee into the coffeepot 
and poured hot water over it, and she set the table.. Be- 
yond that she made no attempt to prepare supper. 

Meanwhile the machinist, her husband, was worrying 
over bread-and-butter problems of his own. Though it 
had cost sixty-two hours of labor the big die on his bench 
had turned out badly; he had taken it to the press four 
times since three o’clock, and still no light. 

The five-thirty gong triangle struck as he leaned over 
the recalcitrant die, and he began making absent-minded 
preparations to leave. His personal tools, such as his 
dividers, his one-inch and two-inch micrometers—or, as he 
called them, mikes—his inside and outside spring calipers, 
and his vernier slide caliper, he placed in his tool chest 
under lock and key.. His coarser tools, such as hammer and 
screw driver and rank of files, belonged to the shop; he 
did not place them under lock and key, but left them lying 
beside the parted halves of the die and the greasy stack of 
blanks he had punched up for the tryout. 
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He locked his tool chest, swept the shop tool 
together, removed his apron; then the die attract; 
ing him he again bent over its shining planes. | 

“Clear as clack,” he muttered. “All I hay 
to do is find out why the what slides off whe) 
the which forms over. That’s all. Now, wh 
does it?” | 

He laid a fresh blank in the shallow cradle an 
regarded it through narrowed eyes. 

“‘ All I can see or think about is the fights Ty 
been having with my wife. What chance has 
man got to see anything with a yapping womy 
waiting for him at home? Not one chance ing) 
gummed pennies.” 

Turning away he hung up his apron and cross 
to the sink, where he scrubbed at his seame 
fingers with a stubby brush until they were indu 
trially clean. Then he rolled down his shirt sleeve 
wormed his arms cautiously through the torn li) 
ings of his coat, set his sweat-stained derby upi 
his head, and joined the procession of emigran 
on the stairs. He did not speak to any of the me| 
nor they to him. Tired men are not loquacioy 
stairway conversations are imaginary things, lil 
the conversations of Walter Pater. Nor did | 
join any of the groups outside; he liked to wa) 
home alone. 

During the first six blocks of his mile-and-a-h; 
tramp he weighed various matters in his mind 
Maisie, his bank balance, the die on his wor} 
bench, Maisie again, the letters he had written 
the furniture house, the errands he must remem | 
to do on his way home. But mostly his though} 
were centered upon the die. 

The die was a forming die designed to perio) 
the second operation in a series of four. Noti 
probably it might have to be done over. T 
work blank instead of lying passive under t 
pressure of forming crept unaccountably sidew 
and was spoiled by the stroke that should ha 
shaped it. 

What caused the blank to creep sidewise? 

“The wrong angle is the only fault I can thi| 
of,” he decided. ‘Yet I took that angle very ¢a | 
ful. Yet it must be it’s that angle. Yet it ea’ 
be.” He took a deep breath and squared | 
shoulders. ‘‘ Anyhow, I can’t measure angles | 
night. I won’t think of angles. I’ll look at )}| 
in the morning.” | 

Angles dismissed he swung along the broad si } 
walks with more sense of their varied life. He } 
indeed continue to think about Maisie, who was | 
acute angle; but between his thoughts of Maisie : 
was able to glance aside at a display of barg| 
razor strops in a window; or at a trayfulof1) 
chinists’ tools; or at a bifocal field glass in a pa\; 
shop. 

Maisie’s white hand fell most sharply upon } 
shoulder beyond Erie Street, when a girl of fami | 
figure and features stepped out of a store ahe. 
For a moment he thought she was Maisie. ‘? 
next instant, however, the likeness dissolved; ? 
remembered sadly that his wife, whatever she t/ 
have been when she married him, at the pres| 
time was sixty pounds heavier than this hurry 3 
lithe-figured stranger. 

Sixty pounds gloomier also. Sixty pounds laz’ 
Sixty pounds angrier. Sixty pounds calmer. Si) 
pounds anything he cared to say. Why? He | 
not know why, any more than he knew why 
blank had crept sidewise in forming. 

He continued thinking about Maisie, at first as she 0 
appeared when he married her, then as she was now. TS 
had been married two years. Within two years Maisie | 
possessed good temper, lightness and charm. She was I 
pretty—about as pretty as she cared to be, he thou ! 
She had dark misty hair and a dawnlike complexion ‘} 
was as young asa baby’s. Sometimes, when she was dre: ; 
for shopping, she looked pretty enough to eat. | 

His thoughts went back to her home before their 1! 
riage; to her father, who had been a poor man like him 
to her mother, a hard-working woman; to Maisie, 1) 
her pretty ways and her charm, who had been shieldec’: 
both. The father was now dead and the home closed; ? 
mother lived with an older daughter in another city; | 
Maisie was married to him here in Chicago. Marrie'® 
him? Rather, he was married to Maisie—tied to her * 
a horse to a post with bonds he could not break. "| 

“Maybe so, maybe not. I’m tied to her all right, ? 
maybe she'll find out pretty soon something else. Thav} 
tried to break the strap yet. Maybe when I do she'll! 
out I can.) 
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But that thought was disowned the moment it was 
phrased. In spite of her cold quarrelsomeness, her nagging, 
her extravagance, her sullen ill humor, her indolence, 
to him she was still the Maisie of his courtship days. 

“Just the same, I’m glad I started something. To-night 
for the showdown. We can’t go onlikethis. T’ll quit first.” 

_ He could not escape the facts. The Maisie of the ac- 
tualities was not the old Maisie. Settees, double-stuffed 
Turkish rocking-chairs, mornings in bed, burned steaks at 
night—these were the facts. 

Maisie was still in bad humor when he reached home. 
She accepted the steak he brought, sniffed at it, unwrapped 
it with unconcealed disdain, flattened it out in its own 
brown paper. She did not salt it, neither did she loosen its 
red fibers by a preliminary pounding. Seizing it by one 
corner she stripped it from its paper; then throwing it 
carelessly into the skillet she added lard, clapped on a tin 
lid and set it over the fire. The heat caused it to arch like 
a bridge, the grease acted on it like tannin. When she 
finally removed the contemptible thing from its pan it was 
not only very dead and very tough, but it was somewhat 
burned in the abutments. 

“There’s your steak,” she said sullenly, placing it upon a 
platter and setting it before him. “And here’s your coffee,” 

“Where are the potatoes?” 

“I didn’t have time to cook-potatoes to-night.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“You ask me what’s the trouble? 
aerve ——”’ 

“Drop it, Maisie. I’m tired and hungry. You tell me 
you haven’t had time to get me my supper. All right; 
you were busy. What 
joing?” 

“This doing! You’ve been 
neddling in my affairs! 
You’ve been writing every- 
where canceling my orders 
ind warning the stores not 
io sell goods to me!”’ 

“Tf you mean the settee 
ind the Turkish rocker, I 
vanceled that order because 
- couldn’t afford them.”’ 

“They cost almost noth- 
ng—only two dollars down 
yetween them.” 

“What’s worse, I had told 
rou I couldn’t.’’ 

“T work just as hard as 
rou do,” said Maisie. 

She believed she did, odd 
0 say; indolent though she 
1ad been since her marriage 
he had worked harder since 
han she had ever worked 
vefore it. 

, “Just as hard as you do. 
(ly time is just as valuable 
S yours is. Woman’s work 
3 just as important and val- 
(able as man’s work. Some 
f it is a great deal more 
mportant.”’ 

, Gregg made no reply, but 
\te of the steak and of the 
hick unevenly sliced bread, 
rank of the muddy tepid 
offee. When he had finished 
is supper he rose. 

“You and I are due for a 
alk,” he said from the door. 

Wash your dishes.” 

The explosion occurred 
wo or three minutes later 
then he discovered the new 
e luxe books in the front 
oom. 

“Maisie!’’ he 
harply. 

“What is it now?” 
| “Where did these books 
ome from?” 

“I bought them to-day 
‘om an agent.” 

“After all I have said?” 

“Certainly,” said Maisie. 
They only cost one dollar 
Own, and he delivered them 
t once. He put the three 
pts on one contract, because 

could only spare a dollar 
pr all three. They’re stand- 
fd classics everybody ought 
> have.” 

“You did very wrong.” 

“Oh, did 1? What wrong 
id I do? Marriage is a 
artnership. I’m a partner 


You have the 


called 


just as much as you are. I had just as much right to buy 
books with my work as you had to cancel my furniture I 
bought.” 

“Your work? What work do you do? You don’t know 
what work is.” 

“You seem to think women are still slaves!” 

““My mistake,” said Gregg. ‘‘Excuse me for kicking.” 

Whereupon Maisie returned to the kitchen, elated and 
triumphant. She had stood up for her rights and had 
won. 

“T’m very glad it happened. Now he knows.” 

For she understood from his tone that he had acknowl- 
edged his defeat, as had not always happened before. 
She was a little ashamed of the supper, but she would 
make this up to him to-morrow evening, and besides he 
deserved to go hungry. After a little she began humming 
an air that she used to sing when she was happy. She 
worked without haste; by the time she was ready to re- 
join Gregg the gilded clock on the mantel had struck 
eight. 

Gregg, she discovered, had already retired; he was a 
naughty, sulky, bad-tempered little boy. She would sit 
up reading for a while just to show him. 

Then she saw. Propped against a vase on the center 
table was an envelope directed to her. Upon opening it 
she found that it contained money and a letter. The sight 
of the bills and of the writing frightened her; but after a 
moment she unfolded the paper and read it. 


Dear Maisie: I’ve reached my limit. The money is 
my week’s wages. Do anything with the furniture—suit 


‘She Stood Poised for a Moment While Her Glance Swept the Sidewalk; She Did Not Wish to be Seen 


yourself.» We’re not fitted to each other and I’m going 

away. We'll just call it off. We’ll both be happier living 

separated. GREGG. 
rea 

F YOU had asked me at this time about Maisie’s chances 

I would have guessed they lay in ‘her enormous self- 
conceit and ignorance. For ignorance always invites 
chastisement, and self-conceit usually secures it. Maisie 
lost little sleep over her husband’s revolt. Someone had 
told her that in Illinois desertion is punishable by a year’s 
imprisonment, and, anyhow, women were in demand every- 
where. Office work was pleasanter than household drudg- 
ery; it was more sociable, and much better paid. 

During the next ten days she rose as usual, dressed, ate, 
rubbed up her feathers, shopped. She found a new store 
willing to sell her on credit a small table upon which the 
telephone directory could be opened, and a taboret upon 
which she could sit while making selections from her book- 
shelves; but elsewhere she was obliged to pay cash. The 
result was that toward the end of the second week her 
funds began running low. And not only her funds. An- 
other installment day was at hand; the rent for the flat 
was due; the ice bill, the milk bill, the telephone bill, the 
gas bill, the water bill were shrieking for payment. 

Then came a day so unhappy that she thrust her fingers 
in her ears to keep out the sounds of it. The furniture house 
resumed possession of her bedroom set—she was obliged 
to see her nail buffs, powder puffs, files, scissors, combs, 
brushes and jars of cold cream rudely brushed off her 
dresser upon a newspaper, and the contents of the drawers 
dumped out upon the floor on a sheet. While these mer- 

cenaries were removing the 
bedroom furniture others 
came for her parlor set and 
dining-room set, and _ still 
others for her ice chest and 
gas range. The door was 
already open; she could not 
keep them out. 

“Here is your contract, 
lady,’’ said the man in 
charge. ‘Title remains in 
the house until goods are 
paid for. In case two in- 
stallments are missed entire 
bill becomes due and pay- 
able, and goods can be re- 
moved. Read for yourself. 
There’s your name signed on 
the bottom line.” 

“They’re almost paid for 
already,’’ said Maisie. “My 
husband will sue you for 
damages. You haven’t the 
power.” 

But she was forced to ad- 
mit as they drove off that, 
whether or not they had the 
power, undoubtedly they had 
the furniture. Ags she 
spurned with her foot the 
wreckage of the stripped 
rooms, and then sinking 
upon the taboret counted 
the money she had left, she 
saw very clearly that the 
present situation could not 
last. She could not keep 
up Gregg’s establishment on 
nothing. She could not even 
support herself much longer 
onnothing. She had to have 
food to eat, a bed in which 
to sleep, clothes to wear, 
recreation, carfare—these 
were essentials. Something 
had to be done, and by her- 
self, quickly. 

That which she had in 
mind was connected with a 
visit to the Municipal Court. 

At the time of which I 
write one of the depart- 
ments established by the 
associated judges of the 
Municipal Court was 
known—and still is—as the 
Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions, or sometimes as De- 
partment 10. This branch 
court consisted of the as- 
signed judge and the neces- 
sary clerks and bailiffs; but, 
in addition, its personnel in- 
cluded officers not found in 
the more conventional law 
courts, among which was a 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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['s= door opened suddenly and Mr. Roopert 


the unprotesting Mr. Frenzie Gillings from the 


4G A 


Samp entered the same way. He lunged 
across the poorly furnished room, dislodged 


only comfortable chair and deposited 
himself therein. It was very plain 
that Mr. Samp was peeved. His 
noble chocolate brow was corrugated PA 
with the horizontal lines of worry. ON : 
His gestures had lost their ha- \ 
bitual languor and were sharp RA 
and jerky. His speech was 
snappy as he addressed his too 
small, too skinny and almost 
too black companion. ~ 

“‘Prenzie,” he said abruptly, 
““we is up ag’in’ it.” 

Frenzie raised meek, docile 
eyes. 

“Ts we?” 

““Weis—an’ thensome. You 
is got to do sumthin’ bouten 
ite” 

ce Me? 99 

“Veh—you.” 

“T e’n git mea job o’ wuk.” 

Mr. Samp snorted his dis- 
gust. Heelevated his perfectly 
groomed figure from the depths 
of the easy-chair and towered 
above.the smaller man. 

“Wuk! Who is me you is 
makin’ talk bouten wuk to? 
Why you reckon is I got the 
brains which I is got? Any- 
body ¢’n wuk. Brains is to 
keep you from wukkin’.” 

“Vou cain’t eat brains,” 
philosophized Frenzie. 

“Cain’t eat brains! Heah 
that man, will you? Who says 
you cain’t eat brains? Ain’t 
you been eatin’ my brains fo’ 
the pas’ six months? Where 
would you be now if ’twa’n’t 
fo’ my brains? You ain’t got 
none yo’ ownse’f, but I is got 
’nough f’r two an’ then some. 
Tha’s all what has been puttin’ 
sumthin’ betwix yo’ belt buckle 
an’ yo’ spine many’s the time. 
Why you po’ hs 

‘*But if’n we needs 
money oN 

‘“We don’ need yo’ kin’ of 
money. Lis got mo’n fifty dol- 

lars lef’, an? ——” 

Frenzie’s eyes glowed. 

“T is pow’ful hongry fo’ a 
good square meal, Roopert.” 

“What I is got to do with 
that?’’ queried the big man 
forbiddingly. ‘“‘I ain’t inside ; 
of you, is 1?” 

“No,” sadly, “they ain’t 
nothin’ a-tall inside of me!” 

“You ain’t blamin’ that on 
me, is you?” 

For once in his meek life Frenzie Gillings assumed the 
negative side of a debate with his friend. 

{Vios sTeisits 

“How come. that foolishment?”’ 

“Pust off you is got money which you ain’t givin’ me none 
of. Secon’ off you is kep’ me from takin’ th’ee or five good 
jobs which would of paid me six dollars a week ev’y week.” 

“Six dollars a week!’’ snorted Roopert impatiently. 
“How e’n two cullud gen’lemen live on six dollars a week?” 

“One e’n.” 

“Qne! One! My Lawd! What does you expec’ me to 
do—wuk?”’ 

““Wuk ain’t never put nobody in jail.” 

An’ ’tain’t gwine keep me out, either. You is the 
plumbes’ ongratefulles’ man, Frenzie. Me lookin’ after 
you the way I is been doin’ an’ heah you is talkin’ *bout 
th’owin’ me down mo’n what you is done a’ready.”’ 

“You is got fifty dollars,” retorted Frenzie with some 
show of spirit, ‘“‘an’ you is even refusin’ to gimme one 
square meal—a reg’lar steak or sumthin’.” 

“You an’ your reg’lar steaks! I is gwine give “you 
meals, Mistuh Gillings, but I is reemahkin’ heah an’ now 
that I ain’t gwine give you no meals n’r neither no money 
to buy same s’long’s you is got money.” 


Closer and Closer Came the Car. 
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And Finally Frenzie Stepped From the Curb 


Frenzie glanced up in surprise. 

“Me got money?” 

SAM seni shes” 

“You is talkin’ foolishment, Roopert. I ain’t got no 
money.” b 

“You is got jes’ the same as.” 

“Tell which?” 

The accusing forefinger of the elegant Mr. Samp went 
out—and it pointed straight at the four-in-hand which 
covered some few of the worn spots on Mr. Gillings’ sole 
surviving shirt. 

“That they sapphire pin,” accused Mr. Samp. “You is 
said yo’ownse’f that that pin is wuth mo’n a hund’ed 
dollars.” 

Instinctively the right hand of Mr. Frenzie Gillings rose 
and closed protectingly round the tiny diamond with its 
brilliant sapphire setting. His gesture was almost un- 
conscious—paternally protective. And as the scarfpin 
disappeared behind the hand of Mr. Gillings, Mr. Gillings’ 
physical appearance changed. 

Where, with the pin in full glittering view, Mr. Gillings 
basked not unprepossessingly in its radiance, he seemed to 
lose individuality the minute it was hidden. Instead of 
the wealthy eccentric who chose raggedy clothes as a mark 
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plain, ordinary, undersized ebony p 
with nothing to mark’ him out from. 
masses but a wistful, haunted look which glowed in hi 
eyes whenever Mr. Samp was in the immediate vicini 
His trembling hand clutched the pin tightly, then str 
covertly beneath the once-silken scarf to make sure t 
the patented safety clasp was still in position. Once 
sured, Mr.. Gillings breathed with a bit more ease, 
gazed defensively at Mr. Samp—in his eyes the same 
which comes toa father defending his young. Thesapph 
and-diamond pin was just a little bit more than lifei 
to Mr.’Frenzie Gillings.. He stared and cringed and 
nothing. He continued to say n 
ing, and finally Roopert broke 


silence. 
‘“Yo’ sapphire pin,’’ he rep 
meaningly.. anne 
“Wh-wh-wh-what bouten my 
pin?” ; | 


“Tf’n you is hongry you c’n pawnit.” | 
Frenzie’s little figure shrank. 
“‘ Ain’t gwine do it.” 
“Then you e’n sta’ve fo’ alll 

care. That pin is wuth mona 

hund’ed dollars an’ it ain’t on’y | 
cos’ you two bits.” | 
“Tt’s my lucky pin, Roopert. | 

You know well as me I is done | 

won it to a raffle.” | 
“You an’ yo’ pin!” snorted | 

Mr, Samp. “Cain’t you be rea | 

sonable bouten it? I ain’t astin’ 

you to sell it, is 1?” F | 
“‘Pawnin’ is same as sellin’ ifn _ 
you cain’t git money to git it 

out ag’in.” . 
“Who says we ain’t got it?” 
“Who says we is?” | 
Roopert Samp glared disgust- _ 

edly at his friend. Mr. | 

wanted money and he wanted 
plenty of it. More, he wanted : 
it without work. Not that he | 
was opposed to labor, but he pre- 
ferred toseetheotherfellowdoing | 
it. He extracted from his pocket | 

a brilliantly nickeled cigarette | 

case and lighted a cheap Turkish 

cigarette. .Then he turned | 
toward the door. ; 
“Frenzie Gillings,” he said | 
slowly, “‘I an’ you is done ie | 
ished with one ’nother.” | 
“Roopert,” wailed Frenzie in | 
sudden terror, “you ain’t gwine | 
zert me, is you?” | 
“T is doin’ that ve’y same) 
thing.” | 
“But, Rooper: ——’ 

“They ain’t no use in my knockin’ roun’ with no man) 

which is so onreasomble like what you is. Tha’s all they 's| 


tout.” | 
‘But I ain’t onreasomble.” | 
reaY OURISeas | 
“CAIN bee y i 


“You is, Lsays. An’ when I says it it’s so.” 

“T ain’t onreasomble—an’ I e’n prove it. P’lldoan 
you asts. Anythin’, Roopert, ’ceptin’ on’y pawn my 
stick pin. If’n I was to depaht company with this heal: 
stick pin, Roopert, they wouldn’t be nothin’ lef’ of me 
a-tall. Would they now?” 

Roopert studied his innocuous companion closely. | 
“‘No-o, they mos’ likely woul’n’t.” 


bo 4| 


An’ you ain’t got no call goin’ off an zertin’ me thisa 
way, Roopert. What is I gwine do ’thout you?” i, 

“What is you gwine do with me? Tha’s what Lis askin’. | 

“T’ll do anythin’ you says. Anythin’—don’ keer wha 
’tis neither!” 

“Huh! You is on’y makin’ talk with yo’ mouth.” 

“Try me!” pleaded Frenzie eagerly. “Jes’ try me tha’ 
all what I asts! Try me jes’ wunst!” a 

“Hm!” Mr. Samp seated himself and eyed his frient 
closely. ‘If’n you on’y had a li’l’ brains, Frenzie, yO ab 
a’mos’ a’ right. Now lemme see, I is got fifty dollars 2” 
you ain’t got nothin’ ’ceptin’ a pin you says you 1s gwin 
keep. We needs some money—a whole heap of money 
Question is, how we is gwine git it?” 

“Yeh—ain’t you talkin’ now?” “e 

Roopert checked off the items on his well-manicur 
fingers. “Weis pawned ey’ything we owns which } 
hockable.” 


| 
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‘fy’ything which I owns, you mean,” reproved Frenzie. 
‘Vs all one an’ the same. We both eats offen the money, 
e as we is partners. All we is got lef’ in the world is a 
ved trunk, two soots of clothes which I cain’t do with- 
ian’ continue to be a gen’leman, an’—an’ ——” 

‘You might sell that ol’ autymobile which you is got,” 
cested Frenzie. 

hopert favored him with a glance of withering scorn. 
‘Sv’y time you opens yo’ mouth, Frenzie Gillings, 
in’ comes out.’ 

‘The car runs,”’ persisted Frenzie doggedly. 
‘Sometimes.”’ 

‘\n’ they is lots of folks with on’y jes a li’l’ money which 
id buy any autymobile which runs a-tall.” 

‘Not my autymobile.” 

‘Yolks which ain’t got cars is crazy for ’em.” 

‘fn somebody bought mine he’d be crazy at ’em.” 

‘Yes’ the same,” postulated Frenzie, “I is got a hunch 
eis money to be made f’om that car.” 

‘Tuh! You is foolish as you looks an’ they ain’t nothin’ 
\foolisher than that. Them pair of dice I won that car 
tI done th’owed ’em away long ago. That autymobile 
| been nothin’ on’y a li’bility.” 

‘Im! Libility!” Frenzie chuckled softly. “There 
us with li’bility ’surance on a autymobile which won’t 
1 ’cept once in a while.” 

‘Nee’n’t rub it in, need you? Flo’ian Slappey sol’ me 
ali’bility ’surance an’ sence I had it—mos’ a year now— 
car ain’t run far ’nough to bust a muskeeter.’’ He 
yed to a battered trunk and lifted the lid. From its 
pas he extracted a thumbed policy. “Huh! Happy 
1; Autymobile Li’bility ’Surance—five hund’ed dollars 
fe accident—thousan’ dollars fo’ two accidents. If’n 
ld run over my ownse’f fo’ five hund’ed dollars I could 
1 that car at a profit.” 

“eh,” agreed Frenzie, ‘‘couldn’t you jes?” 

‘ a’mos’ wisht I could run over somebody,” said 
wert bitterly. “I got stang for sevumteen dollars with 
Seah policy.” 

‘Vhat good it’d do you to run over somebody?” 

‘To good—less’n ——” ; 
Sddenly the eyes of Mr. Roopert Samp narrowed and a 
“ilative light played in them. They turned full on Mr. 
zie Gillings and rested there appraisingly. ‘‘This heah 
iy,” he communed, “says if’n J runs over on’y jes one 
ihe gits five hund’ed dollars—cash.” 

‘in’t you talkin’ now?” 

“is that same.” 

Hopert paused to light another cigarette, his eyes 
v leaving the face of his friend. Finally Frenzie be- 
1 conscious of the scrutiny and he fidgeted. 

‘clare to goodness gracious, Roopert, you is actin’ 
e'0u ain’t never saw me befo’.”’ 

“ain’t”—with a peculiar nuance. 

“in’t which?” 

“aw you befo’—this-a-way.” 

‘Vhich way?” 

‘ookin’ like money—an’ lots of it.” 

‘le?” Then Frenzie’s hand flew protectingly again to 
‘arfpin. “You lemme ’lone bouten this heah sapphire.” 
‘,ain’t studyin’ bouten yo’ ol’ pin. I is speckilatin’ 
| you.” ; 

‘That ’bout me?” 

“Yn,” remarked Roopert deliberately, “my car was 
j;chuned up so’s it’d run a half block an’ if’n in that 


half block it was t’run 
over somebody, that 
there somebody would 
‘git five hund’ed dollars 
under this heah policy 
which I is got.” 

“Somebody else get- 
tin’ five hund’ed dol- 
lars,’’ remarked 
Frenzie sententiously, 
“ain’t gettin’ me no 
eatments.”’ 

Favehe tisntoo, 

“Auh? ” 

“Providin’ youis the 
man which is runned 
over.”’ 

pete Onval Caria 
is ” Then the eyes 
of Mr. Frenzie Gillings 
popped wide with hor- 
ror. ‘““My Lawd! Roo- 
pert, is you plannin’ to 
run over me?” 

“Five hund’ed dol- 
lars is a lot of money 
an’ you is mighty li’)’ 
much of a man.” 

“B-b-b-but i 
“An’ I'd on’y run over you easy- 
like.” 

“Nossuh!”’ Frenzie was on his feet 

in a rage of protest. 
“T ain’t gwine doit. T’ll wuk fo’ you an’ I’ll do anythin’ 
which you asts me. But I ain’t gwine be a co’pse fo’ no 
man.” 

Roopert made a hopeless gesture. 

“There you goes ag’in! Fust off you refuses to pawn yo’ 
pin so’s we c’n eat dinner. Then secon’ off you refuses to 
lemme run over you an’ split the li’bility fifty-fifty with 
me—or sevumty-five twenty-five. I ain’t gwine kill you, 
1S 

“You ain’t said you ain’t.” 

‘An’ I ain’t said I is.’ 

“Well, is you is or is you ain’t?” 

“T ain’t. ’Sides my autymobile ain’t got power "nough 
to kill no man. Hittin’ you would stall the motor shuah. 
Then I could carry you to the horspital, go to see Lawyer 
Chew, which represents the Happy Days ’Surance Com- 
pany, tell him that it was my fault an’ make the comp’ny 
settle spot cash fo’ five hund’ed dollars. You woul’n’t be 
hu’t an’ yo’d have ——” 

“Five hund’ed dollars,’ mused Frenzie enviously. 

“Says which?” 

“Two hund’edan’ fifty apiece.” 

“You talks crazy, cullud man. 
Who paid fo’ this heah policy? 
Who won the autymobile? With 
me furnishin’ all th’ materials you 
is astin’ me to split even?”’ 

“Ise the man what gits runned 
over,’ suggested Frenzie. ‘‘Seems 
like I’d oughter 
have half the 
profits.” 

“Seems like 
ainste is.) Lil 
give you one 
hund’ed an’ 
fifty dollars 
soon’s we e’n 
cillee’.”’ 

“Two hun- 
d’ed.” 

““Hund’ed 
an’ fifty.” 

‘*Hund’ed 
an’ sevumty- 
five. Hones’, 
Roopert, they 
ain’t no profit 
in it f’r me at 
less’n that.’ 

““Hm!’’ Roo- 
pert’s hand 
came out and 
clasped the 
skinny claw of 
his friend. 
““Done with 
you! Jes’ to 
show you I is 
a gen’rous man 
I’s gwine give 
you hund’ed 
an’ sevumty- 
five dollars 
cash money.’ 


“‘Why You Reckon is I Got the Brains Which I is Got? 


““An’ you ain’t gwine hu’t me?” 
“Co’sesnot—not much anyways.” 
“Not none whatever, Roopert?”’ 
“On’y jes’ ’nough to cillec’ the ’surance.” 

“Huh! S’posin’ you was the one what gits runned over.” 

“Tha’s th’ easies’ paht,” snapped Roopert, “‘an’ I’d do 
it in a minute, on’y the policy says I is got to do the runnin’ 
over, Hones’, Frenzie, you ain’t gwine know nothin’ hit 
you.” 

““No-o-0’’—slowly—“on’y I is hopin’ mebhe I is.’ 

“Trouble with you,” snapped Roopert impatiently, ‘“‘is 
that you is a nachel bohn pestimist. ’Stid of lookin’ at 
the hund’ed an’ sevumty-five dollars you is gwine git you 
is thinkin’ bout how much it’ll hu’t. That don’ make 
sense.’ 

“Twa’n’t my siggestion, were it?” 

“Co’se not. You ain’t got ’nough sense to make no 
siggestion liken to that. B’lieve me, Frenzie, you is sho’ 
lucky to have a frien’ with the brains like which I is got. 
When is you ever saw ’nother man who not on’y knowed in 
advance he was gwine have a accident but also knowed 
how much money he was gwine git f’r it?” 

“Hm! Where’s you ever know a man who knowed a 
accident was gwine happen to him that di’n’t be some- 
wheres else when it happened?” 

“You is talkin’ nutty talk. Le’s us discourse the details. 
We needs the money an’ you is hongry.” 

The logic was unassailable. Frenzie was hungry— 
terribly so. He expressed his longing. 

“Tf'n I ¢’d on’y have one good steak trimmed with 
onions ——’”’ 

“Huh! What a man wants with a steak when he’s 
gwine be a accident pretty soon? It’s jes’ like you—no 
brains a-tall—talkin’ ’bout wastin’ good eatments that- 
a-way.” 

But Frenzie held out determinedly for his steak and 
eventually won. Roopert escorted him to a restaurant and 
grudgingly paid for a succulent tenderloin which Frenzie 
inhaled luxuriously. From time to time he turned upon 
his beneficent friend a mildly inquiring stare in which there 
was a faint glow of a suspicion which would not entirely 
still. 

“Y ouissho’ you ain’t gittin’ meinto sumthin’, Roopert?”’ 

“Huh, tha’s my lookout!” 

“Yeh, but it’s my accident.” 

“You ain’t got nothin’ whichsoever to do with it, Frenzie 
Gillings. All what you is got to do is to see me come 
down the street an’ when I comes to where you is at you 
steps down from the curb an’ I steers 
into you. The res’ll all come easy.” 

“All you does is jes ride?” 

“Also Istahts the car. Tha’s more 
wuk than what you does.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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N THE fall of the year following the close of the LS Uy DB OD GP C | never worked but one cage at atime. The cages we) 
| Civil War my family moved from Ripley, where a Y va eCOre so arranged in the winter quarters that all thi | 
opened into a big performing cage in the center of t 


we had been living for a number of years, to 
Philadelphia. My two older brothers were employed in 
the John O’Brien circus, which made its headquarters in 
that city, and they had for some time been urging my par- 
ents to move Bast. As a final inducement they bought 
them a house near Girard College and the quarters of the 
show. 

As soon as we got settled in Philadelphia the question of 
what I was to do came up. I was a young chap, only a few 
months out of school, with no leaning toward any particu- 
lar occupation. In fact like many boys I was not especially 
concerned if I was not employed at all. The city was new 
to me and there was much to see and go to. Things drifted 
until one day in the winter my brother John took me over 
to the circus winter quarters with him and hunted up 
Charles Forepaugh, who was superintendent of the me- 
nagerie. 

“Charley, I want you to give this young brother of mine 
ajob. Will you?” 

“Yes,” Forepaugh answered, ‘‘when we start out in the 
spring. I can’t use him now, but just as soon as we get 
ready to go out on the road I’ll put him on.” 


Plans of a Would-Be Lion Trainer 


T WAS in the spring of 1867, not long after Charley 

Forepaugh made his promise to my brother, that I became 
a part of the O’Brien show. We were on the way to our 
first stand at Manayunk and I was finding out for myself 
what circus life on the road was like. I soon concluded it 
was no sort of work for a weakling. My first duties were to 
clean out cages, help prepare and give the animals their 
food, make myself generally useful and at night drive one 
of the wagons. r 

John O’Brien was one of those unique and successful 
characters not uncommon in this country, especially the 
newer portions of it, during the first five or six decades of 
the nineteenth century. Rough and illiterate, yet with a 
large stock of native shrewdness, he found his way into the 
show business, became wealthy, and at one time owned more 
show property than any other one man in the United States. 
It was only to strangers that he was known as John O’Brien. 


To his help and acquaintances he was simply Pogey. 
Pogey was an Irishman, but where he was born or where 
he lived as a boy I never knew. At the time I went to 
work for him he was the youngest show proprietor of any 
consequence in the country, being only about thirty-five. 

When I got back to Philadelphia with the O’Brien show 
at the end of my first season on the road I was given a job 
as night watchman for the winter. When O’Brien gave 
me the position he laid great emphasis on the importance 
of my keeping awake and suggested that he thought per- 
haps he had better get a watchman’s clock. 

““Pogey, if you do I’ll teach the elephant to wind it,” I 
told him. 

“Well, I don’t know but what you would,” he replied, 
and though he was skeptical of my being able to do it he 
never got the clock. 

All through the summer I had watched Charley Fore- 
paugh as each day he went into the cage with the lions and 
made them do their various tricks. In helping care for 
them I had come to know their ways and they in turn 
were well acquainted with me. I had listened day after 
day to the applause that always followed Charley’s act and 
IT knew, too, that his salary was large enough to make mine 
look trivial in comparison. So as I went about my work 
nights I got to thinking the matter over and it was not 
long before I began to wonder why I should not be a lion 
trainer as well as anyone else. The more I thought about it 
the more certain I became that I was equal to it. Asa 
result of my thinking it was not very long before I decided 
that I was to be a lion trainer. Then came the ques- 
tion—how? The idea of serving a long apprenticeship to 
some regular trainer did not appeal to me. I was impatient 
to be at it right away. So after going over and over the 
matter from every angle and weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of various schemes I finally decided to 
stake everything on one bold stroke. 

The animals which Forepaugh exhibited were in three 
cages. In one were the stars, three lions—George, Pomp, 
Nellie—and a leopard, Belle. Divided between the other 
two cages were seven or eight more lions. Though Charley 
performed with all of the animals in these three cages, he 


building. Every forenoon Charley came to the quart 
and letting one group at a time into the performing ca 
put it through its act and then drove it back into its ¢aj 
It had occurred to me while on the road during the sum 
that it ought to be possible to let all of the animals it | 
the big cage at one time, and now as I considéred my tra 
ing project the idea kept coming back to me and I pict) 
in my mind the sensation it would create to perform 
many lions at once in the same cage, for up to that time 
one had done it. 


Cutting in on Leonine Beauty Sleep 


ee reaching a décision to put my theories to thet) 
I did not wait long, nor did I mention my plans toa!) 
one, for I knew if I did that I would be stopped. Fromm 
night until early in the morning I was pretty sure not 
be disturbed by anyone and so I settled on two o’ clock 
the morning as being a good time to make my experime | 
Accordingly a few nights later, when the hands on the: 
wooden clock had crawled past one, I went round and mé 
sure that everything in the place was all right a| 
that the doors were all fast so no one could come im @) 
interrupt me. Then I got Charley’s whip and pistol, opel 
the big performing cage and climbed in. } 
The animals seemed somewhat surprised at being ( 
turbed in the middle of the night and began to pace raph 
up and down their cages. I paid no attention to this, | 
opened the door of each cage in succession and drove th 
out. Then I began as sternly as I could to order th 
round and give them their cues. 
Except perhaps for an unusual amount of snarling, tl 
did as well for me as for Charley. I put them through th 
regular work, which took fifteen or twenty minutes, dri 
them back and fastened them into their own cages 
climbed down onto the floor from the performing @ 
much elated*with my success. I had proved to myself 
I could handle lions. an 
The next morning when O’Brien came in I said: “Poe 
T worked your lions last night.” _ : 
“ce No \ ” 


‘I did! What’s more, I worked 

m all at the same time.” 

*I don’t believe it.” 
‘Well, you come over to the cage 
q I'll prove it.” 

jo after enough more talk to con- 
ice Pogey that I was in earnest and 

trying to play a joke on him he 

it over to the cages with me and I 

it in again and worked them all 

h as much good luck as I did the 
at time. He could not hide his as- 

ishment, and when I came out he 
al: “Well, you did do it, didn’t 

*? You’ve done more’n Charley 
» do anyhow. You jest work ’em 
day.” 

‘harley had a year’s contract with 

jrien, which did not run out until 

ng, so he kept on coming to the 
yrters each forenoon and working 
plions, while I began working them 
anafternoon, I wasvery particular 
( to let Charley find out about it, 
»he was a big fellow with a quick 
bper and I had a pretty definite 
\. of the sort of beating up I would 
Eif he knew what I was doing. When it came nearly 
ye to go out on the road in the spring and Charley’s 
stract expired O’Brien told him he did not want him 
f more and then came to me and informed me that I 
, to work the lions on the road that season. Of course 
) pleased me very much,'for it meant that I was now 
‘mm trainer and performer in my own right. 

Ty act with the animals was one of the principal parts 
fhe show. For a man to appear in a cage with loose 
cS was a comparatively new thing in those days and the 
tlic was a good deal more interested than it is in any 
11 thing to-day. The act was made as impressive as 
sible. When its turn came the big performing cage with 
ilions and myself in it was slowly pushed into the ring 
ym elephant. While this was being done the ringmaster 
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announced the act and in a nice little speech that was 
calculated to send the shivers down the spine of everyone 
explained the character of the animals and the risk I took. 
I was dressed in elaborate Roman tights covered with 
Spangles and across the top of the cage was painted in 
great letters, “Conklin is our Master.” 

When all was ready I opened the act by holding out my 
leg and having the lions jump over it. Then the leopard 
would put her front paws on one of the bars in the side of 
the cage. I would pick her up by the hind legs and hold her 
while the lions jumped back and forth over her. Next she 
would lie down with a lion on either side of her and I would 
lie across the three with my head on my hand and my 
elbow resting on the head of one of the lions. After a 
moment or two in this position the animals and myself 


John O’Brien’s Seventy:Horse Act 
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got up and Pomp would fear up on 
his hind legs and balance himself 
against the cage with his forepaws. 
I would go up to him and taking him 
with one hand by the nose and with 
the other by the lower jaw open his 
mouth as wide as possible and put my 
head in it as far as it would go, which 
was about halfway. 

This never failed to make the 
crowd hold its breath, but it was not 
so risky as it seemed, for with my 
hold on the lion’s nose and jowl I 
could detect the slightest movement 
of his muscles and govern my actions 
accordingly. After he got down I 
would dangle a piece of meat in front 
of one of the others, which would do 
a sort of waltz round the cage after 
it. Then I fed them all meat with 
my naked hands. I always had pre- 
pared especially for the act an extra 
long skinny piece of meat. One end 
of this Pomp took in his mouth and 
I put the other in mine and before I 
let him have it we did a sort of tug 
of war round the cage. For a grand 
climax I got them all to snarling and growling, fired my 
pistol two or three times and dodged out of the cage. The 
elephant was then brought in and the cage pushed out of 
the ring again. 

The larger part of this act was the same as when Charley 
Forepaugh worked it, but I had added some features to it 
and put all of the lions into the big cage at once to perform 
them, so it was really the first cage of lions I trained. Since 
then I have probably trained altogether as many as 
twenty-five or thirty cages of lions. 

Though I have handled, I imagine, more lions than 
anyone else in the United States, I was never but once hurt 
by one enough to lay me up. As I did my act with the lions 
day after day I noticed that one of them seemed to pay 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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It Was an Old-Fashioned Guily Fight — Fought Without Gloves, 


kinds, coming in a hundred shapes and forms. 

Trouble in every mill and shop and department, at 
every furnace, in every nook and corner of the yards where 
men work. Trouble at morning, noon and night—trouble 
twenty-four hours of the day. Trouble of the kind that 
stops work, checks production, drives foremen and bosses 
and superintendents and managers into a state of nervous 
and physical exhaustion within a few days and causes high 
officials and directors to grow restless and uneasy. 

Trouble of the kind that results in ugly battles, in kill- 
ings and maimings and bruisings; in burnings and wreck- 
ings and pillage; that leaves mighty engines and costly 
machines broken beyond repair, mills dismantled, fur- 
naces ruined, warehouses gutted; that brings to all con- 
cerned but one thing only—loss. 

Trouble of the kind that starts when certain full-fed, 
well-dressed, oily-tongued, soft-handed gentlemen appear 
just outside the mill-yard gates and begin to talk; gather 
at the bars of foul-smelling saloons just. outside the mill- 
yard gates and with full glasses of whisky and brimming 
glasses of beer before them continue to talk; meet in 
gloomy upstairs rooms, lamp-lighted, close and dirty, and 
assuming leadership, plead, cajole, threaten, command. 

Trouble of the kind that grows, spreads and flourishes 
with the repeated utterings of the words: rights, representa- 
tion, justice, equity, fair play, shorter hours, more money, 
privileges. 

Trouble of the abominable kind the steady men, the 
hard-working men, the sober men, the dependable men, 
men whose records are clear and good, deplore, loathe, de- 
spise; of the abominable kind the loafers, the floaters, 
the boomers, the shirkers, the slackers, the boozers delight 
in. These receive their orders from the full-fed, well- 
dressed, oily-tongued, soft-handed gentlemen outside the 
mill-yard gates, and then 

A heat mysteriously taps itself in the Open Hearth and 
seventy tons of molten steel pour into the pit. Another 
heat, for some reason unexplained, is taken cold, chills 
in the ladle, smears the molds and freezes in the pouring 
nozzle. A crane breaks down and refuses to work until a 
battered switch is found and repaired and a-cut feed wire 
spliced. The gas flow is checked and the furnace men yell 
vainly for gas until the boss at the producers finds the 
stokers clogged with cinders and the gas pokers asleep. 


Tisnas, in the steel mills, trouble of a hundred 


At the rail mill, at the billet mill, at the ingot mill ingots 
come from the soaking pits too hot, too cold, too green 
and go to pieces in the rolls—crack and sliver and fin, fall 
asunder, make cobbles and scrap—and the tonnage drops 
down and down. 

The strippers at the Bessemer function faultily and the 
tracks are choked with buggies of red ingots that become 
black ingots and must be toppled from the stools. And the 
entrances and the exits of the buildings and all the open 
spaces become cluttered with molds and stools and scrap 
and spilled metal. 

Something is the matter at the blast furnaces; some- 
thing is the matter at the rod mill; something is the matter 
at the coke ovens, at the ore docks, at the inspection yards, at 
the foundries, at the smiths’ shops, at the pig machines, 
at the slag dumps, at the coal bins—something is the 
matter in every nook and corner of the yards where men 
work. 

Men come late to work with dirty unwashed faces, with 
bleary eyes, with evil intent in their hearts—swaggering, 
slouching, leering and sneering. They go to their posts of 
duty, sit down, yawn, talk, smoke cigarettes, drink boldly 
from big bottles of cheap booze, open their lunch pails.and 
begin to eat unhungrily, slowly, carefully, fletcherizing 
with exaggerated deliberateness, until the foremen come 
protesting, when they leap up, growl, curse, threaten, shut 
up their pails and leave the mills. 

And the foremen gather together to discuss the situa- 
tion. They shake their heads and advise caution and 
recommend patience, give vent to their disgust, damn their 
jobs, wish they had never left the farm or that they had 
gone into the priesthood or had studied law or had become 
college professors. And when they leave the plant after 
their turns have ended they go through the gates and along 
the dark streets in twos and threes, each man with his 
right hand in the pocket of his coat. 

It is wise for the foremen to do this when there is trouble 
in the steel mills—the kind of trouble the steady, sober, 
dependable, hard-working men loathe and despise; the 
kind the floaters and the slackers and the boozers delight in. 


Goodlow, general manager of Steelburg Mills, walking 
through the yards one morning, taking a short cut from 
the street-car line to his office, stopped near the billet mill 
and stared in wrath and astonishment. In the stock yard 
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Without Nice Regards to the Rules, Fought for Something Big. 
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ger Than Money Stakes, Fought to a Finish! 


lay piled five heats of Open-Hearth steel in ingots. Two. 
the piles were nearly black; two were dull red; the fii| 
was cherry red and it was giving off little cracking, spi 
tering noises as it cooled. i 
“Three hundred and fifty tons of steel piled outa 
everybody howling his head off for steel!” he muttered | 
He wondered why Crittenden, his secretary, had | 
spoken of this. Every morning at eight-thirty Critten 
telephoned to Goodlow at his house just before 
leaving for his office, giving him a résumé of ther 
work at the mills. This morning he had spoken of 3 
explained two hours’ delay at the rod mill, of tw 
heats at the Open Hearth, of a car wreck at the coke 
and of several other lesser occurrences, but he ha 
nothing of steel having been piled out at the billet: 
Goodlow turned and walked rapidly into the mill 
sought Hornsby, the superintendent. . 
““What’s that steel out there, Hornsby?” he deman 
Hornsby shrugged his shoulders. a 
“Trouble,” he replied. ‘Trouble with the heati 
night. Sleight told me Droge came to work pre 
shot and by midnight he was completely shot. Hel 
one heat, drew two cold ones, and Sleight had | 
Freer on. Freer couldn’t get the work out, t 
balled up all along the line and they had to pile outst) 
“Did Sleight fire Droge?” ; 
“No, not that I know of.” 
“Tell him to fire the man when he comes out 
to-night if the facts are as you have stated.” 1 
Hornsby said nothing—he stood gazing after, Goot 
as the latter walked away. ! 
The general manager had gone perhaps fifty f 
the mill superintendent called to him. Goodlow 
and looked back. 
“Why, say, Mr. Goodlow,” began Hornsby hes 
as he came up—‘“ about firing Droge. I'll tell Sleight 
you said, of course, but do you think—have you 
anything?”’ : ie 
“ Anything? What?” 
“Why—well, about trouble?” \a 
“No, have you?” : 1 
Goodlow had been out of town for two days. 
“Tt looks to me like something is starting. 1 heard 3 


the leaguers had a meeting up in Vinegar Gully—t! 
them, I guess.” i 
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“That so? What have you noticed about here that 
jesn’t look right?” 

“Somebody put a stoker out.of commission in the gas 
use this morning; the cinder men are not doing their 
wrk as it ought to be done; there was a lot of booze 
fought in over the fence yesterday and there are hitches 
re and there all over the mill.’”’ 

“Who are the men who are showing up bad?’ 
“Foreigners mostly, with some of the chronic soreheads 
’ve got.” 

“Any signs of dissatisfactio. among the old stand-bys?”’ 
“No, I haven’t noticed anything.” 

Goodlow talked earnestly with Hornsby for several 
nnutes. 

'*You needn’t tell Sleight to fire that heater,’”’ he said 
he moved away. “He may use his own judgment. And 
a may use your own judgment too, Hornsby, in these 
utters you have been speaking about. I’ll see you at the 
seting at noon.” 

He walked on down through the yard. Once he came 
ion a little group of men behind a building talking ex- 
edly. They scattered hurriedly when they saw him, 
At the Bessemer he beheld a sight that caused him to 
utter angrily again. There had been a gpill and the iron 
d not yet been cleaned up. Some of it lay on the 
eee track blocking a long line of mold buggies 


iting to draw in. The floor of the mill was covered with 
ap and slag and spittings and broken molds and stools. 
» saw Shull, a foreman, at work with a gang of men 
ing to clean up the mess, but he knew the man was 
king slow progress. 
/ What is it, Castrow?’”’ he asked as the Bessemer 
merintendent came up. 
Dastrow threw up his hands. 
*Trouble!”’ he cried disgustedly. “Trouble! And this 
sust the beginning! The leaguers are at it again. Four 
re organizers arrived yesterday. They’ve established 
ikdquarters up in the Gully at Cockshot’s and Conway’s 
yoons.”” ei) 
}ie went on to disclose to Goodlow what he had heard 
the activities of the leaguers and to relate what had 
yurred in and about the Bessemer in the past twenty- 
dr hours. 
they stood talking they saw Shull, the foreman, ap- 
ach a workman who was leaning against a column 
ioking a cigarette. For a long while the man had been 
cng, rolling and smoking one cigarette after another. 
ley saw Shull speak to the idler, who thrust out his face 
i said something in return. Shull pointed toward a 
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doorway of the mill building. The man took a step back- 
ward and then swung the shovel he was holding over his 
head. The foreman leaped forward, his fist shot out and 
caught the man on the jaw. He staggered back’and fell, 
scrambled to his feet in an instant and with all his speed 
ran out of the mill. The foreman seized the shovel and 
hurled it after him, 

“That’s unfortunate at a time like this,’”’ said Goodlow. 
“*Call him over here, Castrow.”’ 

Shull came at Castrow’s beckoning. 

“What was the matter there?’”’ asked Goodlow. 

“That man hasn’t done ten minutes’ work all morning. 
T asked him to get busy and do something. He told me to 
go to hell. I ordered him out of the mill—and told him to 
go get his time. You saw what followed.” 

“All right, Shull, I don’t blame you—there wasn’t any- 
thing else for you to do,” said Goodlow. ‘But hold your- 
self as much as you decently can. There may be foul 
weather ahead for us.” 

“Yes, I’ve felt it coming for two or three days,” re- 
turned Shull. “Look there—there go two more!’’ 

Two of the workmen of his gang, who had watched the 
flight of their companion and who had been talking to- 
gether for the few minutes since then, now threw down 
their shovels and left the mill. Little work was being done 
by those that remained. 

“Tf you’d follow them,” went on Shull, “‘you’d find them 
heading straight for The Morgue or the Bucket of Blood. 
They’ll be beery-eyed drunk by noon and hanging about 
the gates trying to drag out more of this bunch.” 

“We'll talk matters over at our noon meeting to-day 
and map out our campaign,” said Goodlow to Castrow 
as he left the mill. 

He walked hurriedly through the yard toward the exit 
leading to the office building. The boss roller of one of the 
rod mills came running to intercept him. 

“Trouble, I suppose, Purdy?’’ he called as the roller 
came up. 

“Trouble is right, Mr. Goodlow!” said Purdy. ‘Did 
you know that the mill was shut down last night for two 
hours because the billet handlers went out after beer? 
And I’m making more scrap this morning than I am rods. 
The mill looks likea barnful of wire hay. The leaguers if 

“T know, I know, Purdy! I’m afraid we’re in for a round 
of old-fashioned fun. I’ve been out of town for two days 
and have just learned of their new start. But I can’t stop 
now. Be sure to come to the noon meeting to-day—we 
must get together on this.” 

And Goodlow went on. 
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He returned the greeting of his ‘secretary as he passed 
through the latter’s room on his way to his own office. 
The secretary followed him. 

“Three of the league organizers were here just now,” 
said Crittenden. ‘“‘They were waiting when I came—said 
they wanted to see you. I told them you were coming 
through the mills this morning and that you might not 
reach your office for some time, but they sat here for 
nearly an hour, They left this letter and said they would 
be back.”’ 

Goodlow took the letter his secretary handed him, tore 
open the envelope and ran his eye over the typewritten 
sheet it contained. 

«Representatives of the labor of Steelburg Mills!’” he 
read in an angry voice. “Yes, representatives of just 
about twenty-five per cent of the labor of Steelburg Mills— 
the cheapest, rottenest, bummest labor we have! Who 
were those fellows, Crittenden? Have you ever seen any 
of them before? Did they look like workingmen?”’ 

“Decidedly not! They don’t belong in Steelburg— 
they’re outsiders.” 

““Of course they are! Crittenden, I’m not going to see 
them! There’s nothing I care to talk with them about! 
We'll keep them out of this office—we’ll lock that door 
and I’ll use your entrance. But if any of the mill workers 
come I want to see them: If I’m out in the mill and they 
should come send a messenger to hunt me up and I’ll hurry 
over. I’ll answer this letter and you can hand my reply 
to these fellows when they come back. Tell them, if they 
insist on seeing me, that I’m too busy. And that will be 
the truth, Crittenden—I’d be too busy to see that crowd 
if I wasn’t doing anything more than scratching my ear.” 

Crittenden smiled and went out. Goodlow sat down at 
his desk and looked over his mail, which was piled high 
as a result of two days of accumulating. He buzzed for a 
stenographer and for more than an hour dictated steadily. 
The last letter he dictated was addressed to the organizers 
of the League of Steel Workers, who had called to see him. 
It contained but a half dozen lines. 

One of the letters he wrote was to the president of the 
company that owned and operated Steelburg Mills, in 
which among many other things of import there was a 
suggestion that a meeting of the board of directors be 
called to consider the erection of two new blast furnaces, 
the securing control of all the property in Vinegar Gully 
and the obtaining from the city of an order for the vacation 
of the street which ran through the Gully, the ground to 
be used as a site for the two proposed furnaces. 

(Continued on Page 52) 


“Outsiders, Men You Don’t Know, Men You Never Saw or Heard of Before, Men Who Never Worked With You or With Anybody Else Probably — They’re 
Your Leaders, are They? You're a Brainy Bunch!” 
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the office of the O’Valley Leather Company, 

carrying the thing off as successfully as Beatrice 
O’Valley carried off her wildest flirtation. As Mary 
had often said, ““When you can fool the letter man 
and the charwoman you have nothing to fear from 
the Secret Service.” 

And no employee of the office suspected that any- 
thing lay beneath the surface reasons given for 
changing firms. She accepted the handsome farewell 
gift with as much apparent pleasure as if she were 
to be married and it were a start toward her silver 
chest. Mary too had learned how to pretend. Nor 
did she permit Steve to come snarling—masculine 
fashion of sobbing—at her in vain protests trying to 
shake her from her resolve. 

During the last days of rushed work to help her 
suecessor find the way comparatively easy Mary kept 
Steve at arm’s length. The same strange joy at 
having told him her secret and relaxed the tension 
was being relived again in knowing that she was to 
leave the tangle with the Gorgeous Girl in command - 
of it, and go live her commercial nun’s existence in 
the offices of unromantic old graybeards who thought 
of her merely as a mighty clever woman who would 
not demand an assistant. 

Mary felt she had truly passed her commercial no- 
vitiate; she made herself admit that a commercial 
life was hers for all time. She would leave a forbid- 
den world of romance, and watch Luke become a 
six-footer and an embryo inventor as her special pride 
and pleasure. It was good to have it settled, to have 
it a scar, pale and calm, throbbing only under ex- 
treme pressure. She even welcomed Beatrice’s hur- 
ried visit to the office and met with gentle 
patience her half-veiled reproaches for 
leaving her husband’s employ. 

“T can’t see why you go,’’ Beatrice pro- 
tested, undecided whether it was because 
Steve and Mary had come to some under- 
standing, as Trudy hinted, and it would be 
wiser for Mary to be removed from the 
everyday scene of action; or whether Mary 
had never thought of Steve except as a 
man who would not pay her such and such 
asalary and therefore, being tailor-made of 
heart as well as dress, she coolly picked up 
her pad and pencil and was walking off the 
lot. With the complacent conceit of all 
Gorgeous Girls who fancy that clothes.can 
always conquer, Beatrice really inclined 
toward the latter theory. But being a 
woman she could not resist having a few 
pangs of unrest and trying out her fancied 
detective ability upon Mary. 

She brought her a farewell gift also—a 
veil case which had been given to Beatrice 
two summers ago. A fresh ribbon had 
made it quite all right, so she acted the 
Lady Bountiful as she presented her offer- 
ing and listened carefully to Mary’s sen- 
sible reply. 

“T can’t go running off to Bermuda and 
Florida like you people can. I am forced ° 
to find my recreation in my work—and 
hides and razors are a queer combination 
for a woman who really likes gardens and 
sea bathing.” She laughed so genuinely 
that Beatrice told herself Trudy was an 
unpardonable little fool. ‘I have stayed at the post for 
some time and now that I’ve the chance to change my 
recreation to fabrics—I’m tempted to try it. I’m sure you 
do understand—and it is with great regret that I leave the 
office.” 

“Tt will make it hard for Mr. O’Valley,’”’ Beatrice con- 
tinued blandly. ‘‘ Of course I have realized what an unusual 
man my husband is—his phenomenal rise and all that; and 
papa has always said he never met anyone who was so keen 
as Steve. I have always tried to be diplomatic in whatever 
I said to Mr. O’Valley about his business, I never encour- 
age his discussing it at home since it is not fair to ask him 
to drag it into his playtime. So I can’t talk over actual 
details with you. But I know it will be hard for him and 
he will have quite a time getting readjusted. He says this 
Miss Coulson is nice but temperamentally a Jersey cow.” 

Beatrice smiled at this; she had viewed Miss Coulson 
immediately upon the news concerning Mary’s resignation, 
and had felt more than satisfied. Even Beatrice realized 
that Miss Coulson was a nice pink-and-white thing who 
undoubtedly had a cedar chest half filled with hope treas- 
ures and would at the first opportunity exchange her desk 
for a kitchen cabinet and be happy ever after. 


Tite fifteenth of December Mary Faithful left 
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By Turns She Had Been the Spoiled Child of Fortune, the Romantic Parasite, 
the Mad Butterfly, the Advanced Woman, the Bolshevik de Luxe 


When Beatrice tried discussing the matter with Steve 
he responded so listlessly and seemed so apathetic about 
either Miss Coulson-or Mary that Beatrice became vastly 
interested in fall projects of her own, telling Aunt Belle 
that her theory was correct: It was easier to be disap- 
pointed in one’s husband than in one’s friends, and that 
Steve was the sort who was never going to be concerned 
about his wife’s disappointment; in fact he would never 


‘realize it had occurred. 


The night Mary left the office for good and all, leaving 
clean and empty deskroom for Miss Coulson and the little 
tea appointments as a token of good will, Luke met her at 
the corner and they walked home together. 

“Are you sorry?” Luke asked curiously. He had been 
too busy in technical high school to be office boy for some 
time past. 

“No; only you grow-accustomed to things. You remem- 
ber how mother felt about the old house.” Somehow the 
thing was harder to discuss with Luke than with anyone else. 

“T guess they’ll miss you a lot.” 

“‘Everyone’s place can be filled, we must never forget 
that. And I think the change is wise.” 

“Did Mr. O’Valley give you anything?” 
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Mary flushed. It had been Luke who received the 
armful of flowers sent anonymously. | 
“The firm gave me the wonderful desk set; you | 
saw it before it was sent to be monogrammed.” | 
“Yes, but I mean Mr. O’Valley himself.” Luke | 
was quite manly and threatening as he strode along, | 
“Something for a keepsake because you’ve worked — 
so hard for him.” 4 
They paused at a corner to wait for the traffic t 
abate. Mary felt faint and queer, as if she had lost | 
her good right hand and was trying to tell herself it | 
wasn’t such a bad thing after all because she woule 
only have to buy one glove from now on. Never 
go into Steve’s office, never to talk with him, li 
to him, advise and influence him! She wanted 
forget the sudden burst of affection, the protests of 
love, for she could not believe them true. What she 
wanted was to go back to the old days of guarded. 
control. 
Beatrice’s cab whirled by just then and M 
-caught a glimpse of the Gorgeous Girl in a gray cloak 
with a wonderful jeweled collar, and Steve beside | 
her. As the cab passed and Mary and Luke st 
out across the street Mary experienced a sens 
defeat. As she talked to Luke of this and that to | 
turn his mind from the too fascinating question of 
who sent the flowers, she began to wonder if she too | 
would not wish to be a Gorgeous Girl should the 
opportunity present itself? What would her braye 
platitudes count if she could wear bright gold tull | 
with slim shoulder straps of jet supporting it? Away 
with sport attire and untrimmed hats! To have 
absurdly frivolous little shoes of blue brocade, | 
to wear the brown hair in puffs and curls and | 
adorned with jade and pearls, to have a lace 
scarf thrown over her shoulders and a greatcoat | 
of white fur covering the tulle frock, to go 
riding, riding, riding at dusk through the, 
¢ ~ crowded streets filled with envying shopgitls. 
and clerks, hard-working men and women. To! 
ride in an elegant little car with fresh flowers in | 
a gold-banded vase, a tiny clock saying it was 
nearly half after six, outside a gray fog anda 
rain creeping up to make the crowds jostle 
wearily that they might reach shelter before the! 
storm broke. To have Steve, handsome ant¢| 
adoring, beside her, laughing at her indulgently 
excusing her frivolous little self, adoring the fragile | 
foolish soul of her. At least it would be worth sohil | 
trying. 
“T can get a construction set for six dollars,” Luki| 
was saying. ‘‘That will make the bridge models | 
told you about last week. I’m going to get one.” 
“Yes, dear, I would,” she punctuated the convel | 
sation recklessly, and then another crowd swep 
about them and more elegant little cabs with mor 
Gorgeous Girls and their cavaliers whirled by. Mar 
hated her stupid sophistry about commercial nuns, nov 
tiates and all, her plain gray-eyed spinster self doome 
to a Persian cat and a bonus at sixty. Empty, colorless- 
damnable! } 
She realized that she had merely given herself 3) 
anesthetic, just as Steve had done, one of unreality an | 
indifference, and that no one stays dormant under it| 
power for all time. That all so-called commercial nuns tt 
hard to convince themselves that watching the processic 
pass by is quite the best way of all. Yet there is scal 
truth or satisfaction in the statement. At some time! 
other the hunger for being loved crashes through tl 
spinster’s brave little platform, the hunger for becomit 
necessary to someone in other ways than writing letters ' 
adding figures—to be home, beside the hearth, keeping tl 
fires burning, with woes and cares and monotonous inc 
dents of such a narrowed horizon. It was for this we we 
created, Mary Faithful told herself—to be the dreame 
and the ballast and the inspiration of the race. And 
commercial nuns have managed to tell themselves othe 
wise—well, who shall be brutal enough to ery I spy ' 
their little secret! She understood now the abnormal ret 
lessness that she had seen in others of her friends—t 
marriages with men beneath them in class who earned b 
half what they did, unwise flirtations, even the sore 
things that occasionally creep into the horizon. And s 
blamed none of them for any of it. - 
She knew now that should the chance come she wo 
want to be a Gorgeous Girl. Gorgeous Girls have 
faculty of being loved, even if they do not merit the 
tion. Tailor-made nuns only love, and finally set their 
sciences to work to convince themselves that 2 new fi 
and more severe collars will be the best way to forget. 
Luke was still talking about the construction set and{ 
new invention and patent rights and a heavy wool sw + 
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fla bean cap for the summer vacation. Mary was say- 
i{ Yes, of course’’ and “‘ How interesting!”’ at intervals; 
do they reached home, where Mary could plead a head- 
jiand go to her room to battle it out alone. 

$> felt too that the town crier could truthfully announce 
milady was returning to tea gowns for an indefinite 
id. And she felt a passionate hunger to be one of 
y. That women were going to rejoice, the majority of 
n, to take off their lady-major uniforms, stop driving 
ors and wearing overalls, and with the precious knowl- 
sof the experience they would evolve quite a new-old 
yard, as charming as lavender and lace and as old as 
y—the gentlewoman! They would no longer accentuate 
jugliness with that unlovely honesty of the feminist 
ii has been quite as distressing as the impossible 
#rian lack of honesty and everlasting concealment of 
athings. They would no longer be feminists or ladies, 
}entlewomen who sew their own seam, who neither 
uzle unseen nor flaunt their emotions in the face of 
-sychologists. And that both commercial nuns and 
reous Girls must be on the wane. It was too late for 
» Faithful. 


>)» many reasons Steve stayed away from Mary. At 
pals he sent her flowers without a card, such a school- 
ra trick to do and yet so harmless that Mary sent him 
ord of thanks or blame. She merely dreamed her 
t:woman’s dreams and did her work in the new office 
the same systematic ability that she had employed for 
\'s benefit, causing the new firm to beam with delight. 
‘iad an even more imposing office than formerly, 
ei generously with fur rugs, traps for the weak ankles 
mocent callers. She was treated with great respect. 
ime Steve came to see about some civic banquet in 
« the head of Mary’s new firm was concerned, and 
1 made herself close her door and begin dictating so 
appear to be occupied. The next day he slipped a love 
«into the bouquet of old-fashioned flowers he selected 


for her benefit, and Mary forced herself to write a card and 
forbid his continuing the attentions. 

In March Gaylord Vondeplosshe telephoned Mary, 
about nine o’clock one evening, that Trudy was quite ill 
and wanted to see her. Would Mary mind coming over if 
he called in the roadster? There was a fearsome tone in 
his voice which made Mary consent despite Luke’s protests. 

Gay was even more pale and weak-eyed than ever when 
he came into the apartment, his motor coat seeming to 
hang on his knock-kneed narrow-chested self. 

It seemed Trudy had not been really well for some time. 
She was such an ambitious little girl, he explained, excusing 
himself in the matter at the outset. He had begged her to 
rest, to go away, even commanding it, but she was so 
ambitious and there was so much work on hand that she 
stayed. It all began with a cold. Those low-cut waists 
and pumps in zero weather. She would not take care of 
herself and she dragged round, and refused medicine, and 
he, Gay, had done everything possible under the circum- 
stances; he wanted Mary to be quite clear as to this 
point. 

They finally reached the apartment house, where Gay 
clambered out and offered Mary his left little finger as a 
means of support on the icy walk. When she came into the 
front bedroom of the apartment—a shabby room when one 
looked at it closely—and looked at Trudy she saw death 
written in the thin white face bereft of rouge, the red curls 
lying in limp confusion on the silly little head. 

“Oh, Mary,” Trudy began, coughing and trying to 
sit up, “I thought you’d never come. Why, I’m not so 
sick Gay, go outside and wait for the doctor and the 
nurse. Just think, I’m going to afford a nurse. Oh, the pain 
in the chest is something fierce.’’ She had lapsed into her 
old-time vernacular. ‘‘Every bone of me aches and my 
heart thumps as if it was awful mad at me. I guess it 
ought to be, Mary. How good it is to have you. Take 
off your things. Gee, that pain is some pain! Um—I 
wonder if the doctor can help.” 


“Do you want me to stay all night?” 

Mary was doing some trifle to make her more comfort- 
able. Trudy seemed too weak to answer but she smiled 
like a delighted child. She pointed a finger, the one wear- 
ing the diamond ring, to a chair beside the bed. Mary 
drew it up closer and sat down. 

““Now, my dear, you must put on a warm dressing gown 
and something to pad your chest—this nightgown is a 
farce,” she said sternly, rising. ‘‘ Where shall I find some- 
thing? Oh, Trudy—don’t!”’ 

Trudy had halfway lifted herself in bed with sudden 
pain, moaning and laughing in terrible fashion. Mary 
caught her in her arms. Trudy lay back, quite contented. 

““My, but I’ve been a bluff,”’ she said, tears on the white 
shiny cheeks. ‘‘Gee, but that doctor takes his time too. I 
had to beg something great before husband would go for 
you. He’s awful mean, but I always told you he was, and 
he would have a fine time if I should die, wouldn’t he?” 
More terrible little laughs as Trudy still nestled in the 
warm curve of Mary’s arm. 

“You mustn’t talk,” Mary said. ‘‘That’s an order.” 

Gay tiptoed in to say the doctor had returned but no 
nurse was available. They might get one in a few days. 

“T’ll stay,” Mary offered. 

Trudy smiled again. ‘Rather—have—Mary,” she 
managed to gasp. 

The doctor was a preoccupied man who did not fancy 
evening calls on foolish little creatures wearing silk night- 
gowns when they were nearing death. He gave some 
drastic orders and Gay was dispatched with a list of 
articles to be bought while Mary hunted high and low in 
the disorderly apartment, finally wrapping Trudy in thick 
draperies, the only sensible things she could discover. 

Trudy lay very still for a few minutes. Mary thought 
she was dozing until she said in an animated voice, “Did 
you see the ring? It’s a wonderful stone.” ‘Willfully she 
thrust her skeletonlike fingers out from the bed covers. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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The Instinct of Property 


\ TAR-TORN Europe may be very poor at the present 
time, but this country was never more prosperous 
and wealthy. Perhaps our industrial machine has weak 
parts, but it is geared high. Indeed this country is try- 
ing to produce for the whole world. Nor can anyone 
put a professional misanthrope believe that all this wealth 
is the exclusive property of the rich. Daily and hourly 
observation points to a directly opposite conclusion. 
This has always been the country of the free field and 
Has it become any the less so in the 
New industries are making not only 
fortunes for the capitalist but wage scales for the worker 
that no one dreamed of a few years ago. Less than a 
generation spans the commercial life of the fifth industry 
in size, the motion picture. In only a few years shipbuild- 
ing has become a huge employer. 


great opportunity. 
last few years? 


Chemical manufacture 
If one is tired of his old job 
there are whole empires of territory built up in the last 
six or seven. years of commercial activity. Nothing: is 
fixed or settled in the business world. Possibilities and 


has expanded enormously. 


realities of new wealth creation dazzle us on every hand. 

Here if anywhere the instinct to bargain, to acquire, to 
possess, to own, can find satisfaction. For new industries 
and greatly expanding industries mean higher wage scales 
as well as larger profits. The motion-picture producer may 
make a killing, but the very fact of his doing so gives the 
mechanic who works in the studio his opportunity. Cotton 
planters may be having their best season, but how about 
the pickers, who never before had so much money to 
spend? The working classes are slaves in countries where 
there is no opportunity, no enterprise, no change or devel- 
opment. Here if anywhere they are freemen. 

“But,” argue reformers with patent Utopias to sell, 
“there are millions who have very little property even in 
this country. That is a great evil, and so we propose by 
introducing a new scheme to take from those who have 
and give to those who have not.” 

They forget that it is easier to mar or destroy institu- 
tions than to remake and rebuild them. Before we sweep 
away what we are unable to replace let us take full account 
of human nature. For it will be a maimed and crippled 
thing indeed if fundamental impulses and liberties are torn 
out by the roots. The state restrains and limits the power 
of a parent over its’child, but it does not seek to abolish 
the parental instinct. 


We know that the desire for property has long spurred 
the energies of mankind, stimulated its interest and 
taught men independence and responsibility. It has been 
closely connected with the instinct of craftsmanship, with 
the artist’s and artisan’s pride in their product. The 
farmer loves his own animals more than those of a neigh- 
bor. Even in a great factory in which the operative has 
no legal ownership he feels that the machine at which he 
has been working for months is his own in a sense quite 
different from any other in the place. 

It has been said that if there were enough of the good 
things of life to go round this powerful instinct of 
ownership would subside and become less feverishly active. 
That is true enough if goods would produce themselves. 
If the fifth assistant secretary of a state department in 
England needed only to press a button to make hundreds 
of millions of tons of coal pour forth from the earth all 
would be well. But how are the goods to be produced 
unless there is a desire for ownership? We have had to 
struggle for self-preservation too many million years to 
adopt altruism suddenly as our compelling force. But why 
not let the state doit; or the one big union; or the soviet? 

It can be done perhaps, this tearing out of the desire for 
property, and with it gone we can still produce the goods 
and keep up the machinery of production. But that 
means we must all be slaves, spiritless serfs, dumb driven 
cattle, worked and fed by rote with a monster patent 
superorganization lashing us to our tasks in the morning 
and feeding us at night. 

Of course the possibility of owning property must not 
be so remote as to discourage sustained effort. It must not 
be a mere lottery ticket, one chance in a million, Reason- 
able effort ought to be rewarded with enough to go round. 
And it is being rewarded more generously every day. 

For if the war taught us anything it was production on 
the vast scale. There has been a revolution in the mechan- 
ical methods of production. Even in slow-moving England 
they learned to make certain products literally hundreds 
of times faster toward the end of the war than at first. 

The war also taught many people the rudiments of 
ownership through saving. But it has not been a per- 
manent lesson nor so strong as the desire to spend. It has 
been well said that if ‘‘half the people who bought bonds 
to help along the war could be induced to buy another 
every year to help along themselves more than half the 
industrial and social problems would vanish.” 

The problem to-day is to rouse the worker’s interest in 
substantial ownership rather than in useless extravagance 
and waste. He is just as flush with money as during the 
war—or more so. He turned his war wages into Liberty 
Bonds under patriotic pressure without hurting himself a 
bit. What he needs now is education that will lead him to 
turn present large wages into ownership of industry. For 
thus will be: maintained and increased the.very machinery 
out of which alone can come in any permanent sense the 
comforts and luxuries he so much desires. 


A New Motive in Industry 


N IMMENSE amount of talk is being indulged in by 
A those who consider themselves the only and most 
advanced thinkers regarding the need of a new motive in 
industry. The mainspring of industry must shift, they 
say, from private profit to public service. According to 
this view nothing will be right with the world until business 


is run primarily for use and service rather than for profit. 


What they mean is that each business should be a 
necessary or desirable contribution to the social needs of 
the world, regardless of dividends. At present, they say, 
a man would rather earn forty per cent on his capital by 
manufacturing fancy-topped kid shoes than six per cent 
on plain boots that are imperatively needed by freezing 
peasants of Central Europe. Apparently some of our 
younger thinkers have just. discovered some of the old 
imperfection in the scheme of things and, jubilant over the 
discovery, glibly announce that all we need to make the 
world over is a new motivation. 

Mankind has been forced to struggle for some millions 
of years to preserve itself. It has had to be selfish. Self- 


interest has been indispensable to existence: Man cannot 


throw it overboard at a gesture from young radicalism, 7 
erect a newsystem from the ground up that fails:to 
tain the cement of self-interest reckons without hi 
and experience. 

New motives do not come at beck and call, espe 
when old ones go back to primeval slime. To say “Le 
put a new motivation in industry”’ is exactly like sayin 
“Let us be perfect” or “Let us all become good to-morro 
It is highly desirable, an objective to be worked fi 
everlastingly, but something that requires long-enduri 
patience and time without end. The conten 
superior and dogmatic way in which the young reforme. 
rejects the whole business structure because its manage 
work for dividends and the finality with which he an 
nounces that all will be cured provided a new | 
recognized fail somehow to get us anywhere because of tI 
faintness of their appeal. After all it is not so much th 
visionary millenniums we are interested in as Where doy 1 } 
go from here? 

The truth is that business is constantly evolving tow 
higher forms of usefulness. Men no longer invest in th 
slave trade. Even liquor is banned. Business concern, 
give their customers far more service than tomma 
They are making the human element a subject of 
stant study and daily according it greater importanee, _ 4 

Industry is groping and feeling its way toward a sounde | 
more rounded and equitable system. It seeks regularity) 
employment for the worker and aims to give him a fai 
share of the product. Through science and venti 
seeks stability and certainty, which should mean mode 
rather than excessive rewards for capital and a rich 
fuller life for both the consumer and the worker. Th 
employers are thinking more and more in terms of th 
responsibility to the community as well as in terms 
profits for themselves is obvious to everyone. 

This progress is made possible only by keeping 
industrial machine going, and to change society 
profit to a so-called service basis overnight would b 
disorganization and chaos before it brought ev 
problematical and wholly unknown benefits of a nm 
untested driving force. To label the business 1 
antediluvian because he tries to keep the prod 
process alive is merely substituting destructive and pi 
lyzing criticism for an orderly advancement. 


| 
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Our Admirable Bystanders 


EGINNING on February eighth; and endii 
St. Valentine’s Day, Boy Scouts all over t 
will celebrate, by what they have named Unive: 
Turn Week, the. tenth anniversary- of the found 
organization: Theirs has been a history of ste: 
plishment, of rapid growth and of. useful work } 
Robert Louis Stevenson somewhere refers to ! 
mirable bystander” who seems: always.to be 
when someone falls into the water or meets 
in street or highroad—that unflurried and, cle 
person who has his wits about him. and knows 
what to do and how to do it with least lost moti 
The gentle Scot wrote long before the Boy Sco 
come into existence, but Scout training seems t 
good as the proper form of education wherewith te 
the land with thousands of little admirable bys 
are prepared to take command of the situati 
you have been fished out of the river half drown 
by a mad dog or are merely watching your ho s 
Nor does Scout lore end there. It merely. be 
and goes on through a series of activities that 
the Admirable Crichton himself on his mettle. 
hand, mind and eye, are trained together and 
in Scout curriculum is one that tends: toward | 
living, useful careers and lofty standards of go 
ship. Itisa significant fact that the most liberal 
of the Boy Scout movement are level-headed b 
who are not given to backing fads. They aren 
the belief that every dollar spent in keeping b 
mischief by teaching them something interestin 
ful brings in greater and richer returns than 
put. into machinery for reforming bad bo} 
become so by, neglect. i 
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AM not one of those wise per- 
sons who believe their opinions 
should become laws without fur- 
> preliminary; but probably no 
eof reasonable intelligence doubts that we Americans 
econfronted with the necessity of remedying the 
adies. 
jitely saw a statement that it is no longer profitable to 
y gold, so many regulating laws having been adopted. 
arly all the other occupations in which men engage 
= are compelled to make out unnecessary reports and 
her troublesome things. We are in the situation of 
#man who, finding his milk spoilt, found the trouble 
slue to too much preservative. 

* have been held up, held down, sandbagged, walked 
_ittened out and squeezed,” said a business man lately, 
jthe United States Government 
ie income tax, the Federal war 
the excess-profits tax, Liberty 
a bonds, Victory Loan bonds, and 
‘onds of matrimony; for the 
{ county and city highway tax, 
‘uto tax, the syntax, 
l2very other society 
lyrganization the in- 
ive mind of man can 
| to extract what I 
yor may not possess; 
te Society of John the 
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Baptist, the Women’s Relief, Men’s Relief, the Navy Re- 
lief, the Stomach Relief, the Red Cross, the Iron Cross, the 
Double Cross, and every other cross of all colors until I 
feel cross myself. The Government has so governed my 
business that I don’t know who owns it. I am inspected, 
suspected, examined and reéxamined, informed, required 
and commanded until I don’t know who I am or why I am 
here. All I know is I am supposed to be an inexhaustible 
supply of money for every known need, desire or hope of 
the human race; and because I will not borrow or steal 
money to give away I have been cussed, discussed, boy- 
cotted, talked to, talked about, lied about, lied to, coaxed 
and threatened, held up, hung up, robbed and nearly 
ruined; and the only reason I am clinging to life is 
to see what in Sam Hill will happen next.” 


A Novelty in World History 


A A RESULT we have a tax rate in the United 
States higher than any rate collected by the 
French kings before the revolution. The greatest 
amount wasted by the worst French king on houses 
of pleasure and slavery never equaled the amount 
we wasted last year on liberty. 
ore } We Americans are determined on revo- 
lution, it seems. And since we are going 
to the trouble and expense of a revolt, 
why not a sensible and profitable one? 
That would be a novelty in world history. 
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Such a revolution would be blood- 


less, and the fools would escape 
punishment, except that they would 
be compelled to be more sensible 
and industrious. As soon as a fool proposed another plan 
for more human betterment than is possible the revolution- 
ists would say to him gently “Now, now; we have tried 
that,”’ and force him back to work. 

Everybody more fair, sensible, helpful, polite, tem- 
perate and industrious would indeed be a change. And 
heaven knows a change is the thing we have most per- 
sistently demanded, have finally brought about and are 
now finding as uncomfortable as some of the new thought 
we have also regarded with high favor. 

I wish to make another guess as to the trouble with the 
average American. It is that he doesn’t know or properly 
appreciate the importance of fairness in public affairs, 


‘For this he may not be greatly to blame, since nearly all 


our leaders, schools, churches, magazines and newspapers 
have long been devoted to big things they cannot possibly 
accomplish. If I had great influence I should exercise it in 
warning the people that there is something wrong with 
every big promise. A man telling how 

good he is and how wicked other men are 
is always unreliable; his philosophy is 

tinged with the hunger of the wolf 

watching fat sheep belonging to 
an honest shepherd. 

I doubt if there ever was an 
American convention or mass 
meeting not insome measure mis- 
chievous. We know men in their 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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By ROBERT QUILLE 


Peace 
EACE among civilized men is the result of 
Pp fear. Civilized men do not fear one another 
more than savages fear one another. Cour- 
age has not been bred out of the race. The great war 
proved that we have retained the brute instincts of our 
brute ancestors. 

But though civilized man does not fear his fellow, he 
fears the organized strength and opinion of his fellows. 
Much of his physical welfare and all of his happiness de- 
pend on the approval of those he must deal with in the 
business of getting a living. He fears their disapproval and 
he fears the stone walls and iron bars that make their 
disapproval effective. 

The great moral force is the fear of punishment. 

Nations are but men multiplied. They know all the 
passions and greeds and fears that individual men know. 
To solve the problem of peace among nations we must 
think of nations as men, not as abstract governments. 

A few months ago we were telling ourselves that Ger- 
mans had no respect for anything human or divine save 
force. Force to the utmost became our slogan and our 
ambition. 

As a matter of fact, all nations respect force. Ina 
pinch few of them respect anything else. Force alone won 
the war. Force alone will keep it won. 

The vows exchanged in a covenant will be effective while 
the world is full of wounded men who got their hurts be- 
cause a covenant was broken. But spiritual exaltation is a 
transient thrill, and men are human. 

While men continue to know loss of temper, while 
envy and greed and race prejudice remain a part of the 
human race, history will continue to be little more than a 
record of conflicts. 

There will be everlasting peace among nations when 
there is everlasting peace among individuals. 

Meanwhile the corner policeman encourages peace. 
The fear of him and what he represents makes discretion 
the better part of valor. 

Our League may be a corner policeman, or it may be a 
dummy set up to frighten children. Great minds differ on 
this as on other matters, great and small, and proof lies in a 
demonstration. 

Fear of the League’s power will preserve peace in the 
world after and in case the first offender against the peace 
of the world is given a sound beating by all other nations. 


Loafers 


ee loafer is a leech on the body of society. ‘He may be 
a temporary affliction or a permanent institution. In 
either case he is a nuisance. The loafer without visible 
means of support is a menace, The loafer with visible 
means of too much support is an indictment of the justice 
of our civilization. 

The loafer is without respect for the rights of others. If 
he is without possessions this lack of respect shows itself 
in theft or a form of begging that is but theft under another 
guise. 

If he possess much his failure to understand that others 
have rights is shown by his willingness to waste the time 
of those who cannot afford to loaf. 

Our enemies do not loaf with us. Only our worthless 
friends call on our busy days to torment us and to test the 
virtue of our religion. Because they are our friends we 
feel under obligation to show them a measure of courtesy. 
We listen with one ear to the endless drivel of their con- 
versation. We smile while our souls are seething with a 
desire to indulge in homicide. We tap on the desk with 
our fingers, rustle sheets of paper, clear our throats, twist 
in our chairs. Nothing avails. The loafer has set about 
the business of killing so much time at our expense and 
nothing can divert him, 

To consume while one does not produce is obviously dis- 
honest. To consume and interfere with others who are en- 
gaged in the business of production is the unpardonable sin. 


Propaganda 


Beene the war propaganda was a nice mouth-filling 

ord used to define the labors of the press agent and 
nothing more. The war gave the word a sinister meaning 
and taught us to look for the sinister in all propaganda, 
whether of war or peace. 

It is conceded that few witnesses tell the truth. Few 
know the truth. Certainly the witness who testifies for a 
price makes no effort to tell the truth. His concern.is to 
earn his hire. 

Counsel for litigants does not tell.the truth. His 
concern is to present that half of the truth best suited to 
the interests of his clients, and to avoid or discredit the 
other half. 


Since the purpose of propaganda is to present one 
side of a case, it is from its very inception a distortion 
of facts and an avoidance of the whole truth. Truth is 
a stranger to prejudice and the world has not yet wit- 
nessed a controversy in which all of truth and right: lay 
on-one side. 

Wherever two men are gathered together they are plan- 
ning a campaign of publicity in the hope of converting the 
public to faith in a half truth from which they hope to 
derive a profit or protect one already in existence. 

Truth lies at the bottom of a well and we are poisoning 
the well. All the world has gone proselyting with one eye 
shut, and a simple fact is dressed in a dozen coats in-as 
many hours, each new hue designed to fatten the purse of 
him who lays it on. 

The eloquence of the advocate is without avail, for our 
newly found sophistication observes the ax he has to: be 
ground before he has opened his mouth. 

Propaganda has made doubters of us all. Half of us are 
running in circles and kicking up a deal of dust because we 
have for the time being lost the knack of recognizing 
truth, and we may not again see clearly while the other 
half has reasonable hope of getting a profit by keeping the 
waters muddy. 


Kicks 


Hee people outside the retail drug business realize to 
what an extent patent medicines have replaced more 
orthodox bottled goods as the favorite beverage of those 
who find life dull without an artificial kick. 

In the rural districts, where everybody knows the 
business and frailties of everybody, clandestine traffic in 
alcoholic beverages to which men are accustomed is 
fraught with very real danger. There is little of it outside 
the mountain districts. 

But the sale of patent medicines containing a kick is 
legitimate, and it is none of the druggist’s business 
whether the medicine is purchased by one foolish enough to 
think it a remedy for his physical ills or one foolish enough 
to use it to generate ills he knows not of. Perhaps the 
druggist is careful not to make it his business. 

Patent medicines will never become popular as bever- 
ages. The youth who yearns to have a high old time and 
feels the need of liquid encouragement will not be able to 
cultivate a craving for the nauseous admixture of dis- 
agreeable tastes, and the old-timer who accepts them rue- 
fully as a substitute will find in them a short cut to the 
embalmer’s parlors. 

Eventually patent medicines containing a kick will 
clinch the nails in prohibition. 


Yellowness 


4b other morning two dogs, without thought of any- 
thing more spectacular than the business of getting a 
living, staged in front of my shop the tragedy of nations 
and the whole of diplomacy. 

One dog was small, unwashed, furtive and yellow. He 
came bearing a trophy from the garbage can behind some 
butcher’s shop and lay down on the walk to enjoy it. His 
was the combined right of the discoverer and the con- 
queror. And conscientiously he set about getting the last 
ounce of nourishment from the bone, which is the obvious 
right of discoverers and conquerors. 

As I watched him another dog appeared. This new- 
comer was the petted child of fortune—a well-groomed 
bird dog walking with an assurance born of size and a full 
stomach. 

He enjoyed choice rations at home and had no need of 
this sorry bone, But dogs are little better than men and 
affluent strength cannot endure the sight of weak destitu- 
tion in the enjoyment of its morsel. 

If the smaller dog had turned with a snarl to defend his 
poverty he might have counted upon the reénforcement of 
my boot. An inborn chivalry prompts us to defend the 
weak if there is a reasonable chance to get away with it. 

But his soul was as yellow as his mangy coat and with- 
out show of resistance or wait for parley he dropped the 
bone and fled. The bird dog carried off the spoils. Doubt- 
less he felt that one of his refinement and strength of jaw 
could best develop the values inherent,in the bone. 

Men lose much because they have not the courage to 
stand foursquare and growl in the face of an invader. 
Frequently a bluff is as efficacious.as ‘a blow, but even a. 
bluff requires a bit of courage. : 

Belgium won the heart of the world, not because of 
what she accomplished or endured, but because she pre- 
ferred inevitable defeat to inglorious surrender. 
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Diagnosis : 

HE physician can’t do a great deal for his 

patient until he learns what is the matter Wi 
him. There is something the matter with thiy 
country. In fact there is a great deal the matter withit 
And all of our fine theories and fine phrases and quee)! 
prescriptions will accomplish exactly nothing at all unles| 
we first make a correct diagnosis and then make a con 
scientious effort to swat the offending germ. a 

America’s organs are sound. Talk with the banker, thi 
merchant, the farmer and the mechanic of native birt 
and you will discover no evidence of delirium. They: 
no symptoms of disease. They are essentially as they 
last year and the year before. f 

With this obvious fact in hand, there is no need 
major operations or endless consultations. The trouble i, 
on the surface, where all may see it. It is a skin disease. 

Our alien population is not a part of us. In the urs 
of time it may become a part of us, but at present ite 
the outside, irritating our hide and making a prodigiou, 
though futile effort to infect our vital organs. > 

Learning to hate our aliens will not mend mat 
We invited them here. In many instances we urged then | 
to come. We have used them in our giant industries andi| 
may be that we have abused them, for we are He | 
gentle when dealing with an inferior people. 

We must make some disposition of these people. 
shevism is alive and active in America because we hay| 
been stupidly tolerant. We have attributed to our ale 1 
a love for America and American ideals of which they a1 | 
innocent. The trip across the Atlantic did not ell 
their natures. They cling to their old prejudices, their ol | 
viewpoint and their old class hatred. We think of them 
Americans, but we do them too much honor. | 

They are a menace. They are a menace because the 
have a liberty they do not deserve and do not know how! 
handle. As well trust a child with a razor as grant wi 
restricted liberty to people who have not learned that the|| 
is a difference between government and tyranny. | 

Our laws have been made for the guidance of people wl 
know how to appreciate and defend liberty. These peopl 
through no fault of their own, have no conception of | 
rational government by the people. To them every offici 
is a boss to be feared and hated. | 

With time and patience we may transform them in 
good Americans. We have an established foreign-langua} | 
press through which the greater number of our aliens mi) 
be reached. This press is not now wholly America| 
Much of it is anti-American. Nothing short of erimin| 
stupidity will persuade us to leave this press vine Gore 


mi la 


To abolish it would be equally stupid. But a wise Gover 
ment supervision would change it in a day from a liabil 
to an asset. ce 

The foreign-language press drafted to serve the Go. 
ernment will transform aliens into Americans, but 1) 
transformation will not be made in a day or a decat, 
Meanwhile something must be done that will give te) 
porary relief. jj 

If an American citizen has the right to print and 
culate matter directed against our established form | 
government, our elected officials, our customs and ¢ 
institutions, it is only because he is an American citi 
We have not granted and dare not grant a like privilege 
aliens. They have assumed the right and we have ma 
little protest, but the right is not theirs and should | 
denied them. | 

The right of Americans to organize and strike is grant 
But where in our Constitution or written statutes w) 
similar privilege for ill-mannered and unappreciat | 
guests granted, suggested or permitted? | 

We must for the safety of our institutions make a she 


distinction between Americans and aliens in America.” 
_ | 


sf 


Our guess is that d’Annunzio will arrange to die it 
conspicuous place. a 
Sooner or later the most ardent radical must tai 

little job for the stomach’s sake. 
Another difference between Wilhelm and Nai 

that Wilhelm knows when he has had enough. 
Unfair methods are the unexpectedly suce 

used by the opposition. ; | 
There is seldom question of the constitutio 

law unless it disturbs the graft of those able t g | 


lawyers. 


The only tax that isn’t passed on to the ultima 
sumer is the one that is dodged. y 
_. Food won.the war, but it needn’t be so i 

The Red has the courage of his laziness, 

In these days you can’t find a kick in a bottle, b 
about the only r]ace where you can’t find one. 
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And you need not be afraid of eating all Hi 
| the Campbell’s Beans you want. They are as j 


| wholesome as they are delicious. They are made ; 
| to the Campbell’s standard of quality— famous 
: for half a century. Choice beans, slow-cooked | 
until thoroughly digestible and flavored with the il 


tempting sauce of luscious tomatoes. A splendidly 


healthful food. i 
i 
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Our Precious Petroleum 


HE prosperity of the United States de- 
[vena largely upon an adequate supply 

of petroleum. Very few of. our great industries as 
now conducted could exist without it. There are no known 
commercial substitutes for gasoline or lubricating oils and 
it is no exaggeration to say that in one form or another 
petroleum reaches every household in the civilized world. 

The United States is faced with the certainty of an 
increasing demand for petroleum. We know now that the 
domestic output does not.meet our present consumption. 
Of our original available supply underground we have con- 
sumed 40 per cent that is unreplaceable. Within the next 
two to five years the oil fields of this country will reach 
their maximum production and from that time on, unless 
there are new discoveries of oil, we may have to face a 
steadily decreasing output. This will make us more and 
more dependent on foreign fields. Authorities tell us that 
if we assume the same rate of increase during the next dec- 
ade as in the past ten years it is unsafe to predict an ade- 
quate supply of petroleum beyond a ten-year period. 

Secretary Lane says: “Petroleum is a challenge to the 
chemists of the world, All nations are more dependent 
upon it than they are upon anything else except coal, iron, 
foodstuffs and textiles. It has jumped to this place of 
eminence within twenty years and the whole world is con- 
cerned in knowing how large a supply there is and how 
every drop of it can best be used. I think there should be 
cooperative effort on the part of the oil men themselves to 
protect against waste. There is much to be learned about 
saving gas, preventing the wells from being flooded and 
keeping the pipe lines from leaking. 

‘We are behind the rest of the world in the use of our oil 
for fuel purposes. We are spendthrifts in this as in other 
of our natural resources. We can get three times as much 
energy as we do out of our oil 
through the use of the Diesel en- 
gine, yet we are doing but little to 
promote the development of a 
satisfactory type of stationary 
Diesel or marine design. Instead 
of seeing how many hundred mil- 
lions of barrels of oil we can pro- 
duce and use our effort should be 
to see how few millions of barrels 
will satisfy our needs. Through- 
out the nation we are making a 
drive to increase production, but 
that does not mean we should 
make a drive to exhaust resources 
which God alone can duplicate.” 

The day of empirical formulas 
and rule-of-thumb methods in our 
industrial life should not be al- 
lowed to continue. By careful 
scientific research alone can we 
hope to obtain the most value from 
our natural resources and particu- 
larly from our supplies of petro- 
leum. As one engineer stated: 
‘Tt is the research man alone who 
must be depended upon to point 
out manufacturing losses and in- 
dicate the necessary investigative 
work that will eliminate such 
wastes. These results should not 
be stored in the records of one 
company, but should be available 
to other manufacturers so that 
they may profit by the experience 
and findings of their neighbors. A 
proper exchange of information 
will save costly duplication of 
work, 

“The need of research has been 
recognized in certain professions, 
particularly in medicine. But only 
a limited interest has been shown 
by business men in the carrying on 
of broad scientific investigations 
along important industrial lines. 
In 1918 the value of the output of 
crude oil and refined products in 
the United States was about 
$2,500,000,000. Certainly such an 
industry could afford to spend one- 
twenty-fifth of one per cent, or 
$1,000,000, annually in research 
work to discover new methods for 
increasing the recovery of oil and 
better practices in the utilization 
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of the product. This would lessen the cost to the con- 
sumer and help conserve the rapidly diminishing supply 
of an essential commodity.” 

Such a line of reasoning has convinced Van H. Manning, 
director of the United States Bureau of Mines, and others, 
that the American petroleum industry should undertake 
extensive investigative work of a scientific nature under 
the direction of a division of research and statistics. The 
field has been canvassed and technical men from all over 
the country have approved the idea. These same scientists 
have enumerated dozens of important problems that are 
already in urgent need of close attention. A careful reading 
of these suggestions will convince anyone that the oil in- 
dustry, like most of our great businesses, is still in the 
toddling stage. Oil-well materials need to be standardized; 
there should be methods for protecting casings against 
corrosion and for sealing the holes against inflows of water. 
Valuable products are lost every day through evaporation 
of oil in storage and these lost gases constitute the best 
part of the oil, Active steps should be taken to make it 
possible to use heavy oils in the internal combustion en- 
gine—burning the heavy oils as fuel under boilers is 
wasteful. In California government engineers demon- 
strated that the consumption of oil in practically every 
power plant inspected could be reduced from five to twenty- 
five per cent merely by effecting a proper arrangement of 
the draft, installing a damper in the stack, rearranging the 
air intake, and so on. Such repair work involves no new 
purchases or expensive equipment. All that is necessary 
is a little research in the form of simple tests. 

It would make a long story to try and tell even briefly 
what might be done to save our precious petroleum 


Oil Storage Tank on Fire 
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products. I doubt if anyone can find fault 
with the research work that is proposed, 
The big idea in this and similar work appears 
to be voiced by Doctor Stratton, of the 
Bureau of Standards, who says: ‘‘I am sure there is just as 
much to be gained by codperation in scientific and tech- | 
nical work as there is in administration and business. Our | 
industries have long understood the importance of com, 
bined effort along business lines, but as a rule they haye 
overlooked the importance of combination in conside ing 
the scientific and technical interests which are of fund 
mental importance to the industry as a whole.” 

As a further argument favoring the organization 
responsible codperative-research bureaus within all of 
great industries let me quote from a letter dictated 
cabinet member. He says: 

“T am sure that Congress can be largely helped by ¢ 
sane presentation of wise policies touching our greati 
dustries. I hold the belief that whatever a body of 6 
industrial leaders would agree upon would be somethi 
that would make for the best use of that industry’s pi 
ucts and for the protection over a long period of the prime 
resources of the nation. Congress has difficulty often im 
getting the large view of practical men who speak withe 
personal interest, and research bureaus organized within 
our industries and made up of the best talent the buse 
ness could supply would be able to speak, not for the 
individual but for the industry. Such a body could trutie | 
fully show how its own particular industry might best 
be developed in the interest of the whole country.” 


What is Your Education Worth? 


He you ever been asked the question, “‘ What is the 
cash value of an education?” Most everyone has; 
and sometimes it is not easy to give a specific answer. The 
usual reply is that one may pos- 
sibly succeed without much of an 
education but that he will get 
ahead further and faster with one. 

The other day I heard of a 
young woman who went to work 
in a bank. The employer said to 
her: ‘‘We will start you at $1200| 
a year; if you could do bookkeep- 
ing we would pay you $1600.” 

Here we have one fairly definite 
basis for calculation, so let’s se 
where we get. The average perso! | 
can learn to keep books in forty 
hours of earnest application t 
study. This means that, in an} 
case like that of the bank referret 
to above, forty hours devoted ti 
the acquisition of special knowl 
edge will bring a return to thi 
worker of $400 in one year. Thi 
is at the rate of $10 an hour am 
is fair wages when you conside 
that the investment made by th 
ambitious individual cannot b 
lost, and will go on drawing inter 
est year after year. 

A hundred other instances coul 
be mentioned where the value ¢ 
hours of study might easily b 
expressed in terms of real mone) 
If one job pays $2000 and anothe 
one in the same company pay 
$3000, the total hours required t 
master the intricacies of the hettel 
paid work have an annual value« 
$1000. Some people might acqull 
the needed knowledge in fift 
hours. If so, their wages for stud} 
based on the reward of a sing 
year, would be twenty dollars a 
hour—quite a profitable pursul! 

Of course there are other wa} 
of figuring out the value of tim 
devoted to useful study. Some: 
them are based on the assumpti 
that the increased income from!) 
creased knowledge is only the! 
terest on the investment, and thi 
the education or skill one acquit 
through study has a value edt 
to the cash capital that wou) 
have to be invested to bring 
return equal to the addition 
income. Such critics not om 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Confessions of a Mild Havana 


OR years now, men who 
had a hankering for ripe 
Havana leaf made palatably mild, 
have found in Robt. Burns their 
beau-ideal. 


Robert Burns explains it thus: 
“My full Havana filler rarely fails 
to give my friends delight. The 
fact is, special curing brings my 
choice Havana to just the right 
degree of mildness. My deli- 
cately neutral Sumatra wrapper 
leaf helps that mildness. Deft 
fingers fashion my well-pro- 


portioned, easy-drawing form. 


“But after all, the test lies 
here: Suppose you ask my friends 
among the trade, what luck they 
have with substitutes.” 

* * * 
A. WORTHY TEST, but here’s a 
better yet: suppose you inter- 
view Robt. Burns himself. Keen 
smokers, men who know, declare 
he’s an even better cigar than 
ever—which is saying much. 


Bernerakl Czar To... 


119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


ROB’ T BURNS 
Invincible 
2 for 25c 
13c for 1 
Box of 50—$5.75 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
support my argument but add largely to my modest claims, 
so 1 will devote no time to answering them. 

But there are also the other objectors—those who will 
quickly point out that my argument is fallacious because 
to-day in certain industries the wages paid are not propor- 
tionate to the education possessed by the individual work- 
ers. This latter is the point I am trying to hit. No one 
can deny the existence of such instances. 

I know several publishing houses where paper handlers, 
who can master the details of their job in ten or twenty 
hours, get as much pay as some of the junior editors of 
the same companies, who had to spend four years in a 
big university learning the basic principles of their differ- 
ent professions. 

The foreman chauffeurs driving meat trucks in one of 
our big Eastern cities recently struck for a minimum wage 
of $102 a week. Other equally absurd demands are 
heralded frequently in the daily press. The only serious 
thing in the matter is that our celebrated American sense 
of humor seems to have also joined a union and gone off 
duty. How the wily agents of unrest must be laughing 
over the success of this scheme of effective free advertising, 
which deceives American workmen everywhere and rouses 
many honest and otherwise contented men to demand 
wages at least equal to those assumed to be paid’ to less 
skilled workers in occupations of lesser importance. 

The history of civili- 
zation shows a recur- 
rent effort on the part of 
mankind to break away 
from the basic laws that 
govern all life. Never 
has this effort been suc- 
cessful, and never will 
it be. Dark days may 
destroy the faith of a 
few, but final victory 
will always rest with 
those who stand solid 
and refuse to forsake 
the fundamental doc- 
trines that have sur- 
vived the storms of all 
the ages. The primary 
truth of life is that the 
educated nation will of 
necessity stand above 
that people which is 
not intelligent. Just 
so, the individual who 
knows will govern the 
person who is ignorant. 
Any disturbance of this 
truth in the United 
States must prove tem- 
porary, for we live ina 
land of free schools, 
where knowledge knows 
no caste, and becomes 
the property of those 
who are willing to pay 
the price. 

Millions of workers 
throughout the world 
have been treated un- 
fairly in ages past. But 
such injustice in the 
civilized countries dur- 
ing recent years has been decreasing in a most satisfactory 
manner. Public opinion was once a negligible quan- 
tity in government. To-day it rules with the certainty of 
death, even if it is sometimes slow of action. The majority 
of people are fair. Anyone who expects to establish a new 
order of things must base all his plans on a square deal. 
This means that we—the publie—don’t propose to be gov- 
erned by any class, whether it is rich or poor; whether it 
works with its hands or its head. A bunch of millionaires 
tried to do that once, and failed. A group of labor leaders 
appear to be heading the same way, and they will like- 
wise fail. 

The common people of the United States are not just 
the few million members of labor unions, but that great 
conglomerate mass of unorganized Americans who just 
now are being hit fore and aft by two angry groups who 
have seen fit to start a little fight that isn’t being confined 
to any prescribed boundaries and that is not governed by 
any fixed rules. In battles of this kind the innocent always 
suffer most. 

But the so-called patient public are getting quite an- 
noyed. A lot of folks are starting to talk plain. They are 
saying: ‘‘We are for the United States first and last. If 
anyone tries to oppose our Government we are against him 
just as much as we were against the Kaiser. We will fight 
the enemies of Uncle Sam just as quickly when they live 
here in the United States as we did when they came from 
the Rhine. If any of our brothers want reform they can 
get it by first convincing us of the justice of their claims, 
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This may take a little time, but the result will be satisfac- 
tory and permanent. The quickest way home is frequently 
the longest way round.” 


Electric Heat To-Morrow 


| iaaahdee ies 4 can be converted into three things— 
light, power and heat. The first two have become 
integral parts of our industrial and domestic life, but elec- 
tric heat has not yet been developed to the same stage of 
perfection and economy that attends the use of light and” 
power. No branch of science holds forth greater possibili- 
ties for infinite service to mankind than the gradual evolu- 
tion of the art of electric heating. 

At first glance it appears almost ridiculous to assume 
that a practical and economical process can be developed 
whereby fuel is first converted into electric energy and then 
is transformed back into heat again. Such a feat appears 
still more impracticable when we remember that the effi- 
ciency of the transformation of heat to electric energy is 
at best only about twenty per cent. Nevertheless, the 
present trend of engineering achievement points to the 
coming wide use of electric heat in our everyday life. 

‘As is true in the cases of most of our great technical 
developments, the science of heating by electricity is re- 
ceiving its early encouragement from the application of 
this comparatively new method to the necessities of our 


An Electric Oven Used for Baking Dolls’ Heads 


industrial life. Little by little the process is sure to be ex- 
tended until it will finally become a welcome member of our 
domestic family. The present outlook fosters the belief 
that electric heating will soon consume more of the nation’s 
electric energy than will light and power combined. We 
have all heard of the wonderful electrical plants that have 
been located at Niagara Falls to utilize the mighty force 
there furnished us by Nature. It will perhaps be news to 
many to learn that ninety per cent of the energy generated 
in the power plants at Niagara is consumed for industrial 
heating purposes. At the present rate of growth the half 
million kilowatts now used to generate heat in this country 
will soon be increased to several million kilowatts. 

The chief reason why electric heating is winning out so 
rapidly in many of our industries is the fact that the high 
temperatures of the electric heater are not easily attainable 
through the medium of the direct use of such fuels as gas, 
coal and oil. The higher the temperature required the less 
becomes the competition of the latter fuels. At two thou- 
sand degrees Fahrenheit eighty-one hundred of the heat 
units in a pound of coal are consumed in raising the prod- 
ucts of combustion and the excess air to the temperature 
of the furnace. If the coal used contains only ten or twelve 
thousand British thermal units of heat per pound it is 
readily seen that not much of the energy of the coal re- 
mains available for effective heating work. 

In the automobile industry, where the industrial develop- 
ment is not hampered by tradition, we find the greatest 
advances in the art of electric heating. In this single 
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industry one hundred thousand kilowatts are at work dry. 
ing the enamel on more than three thousand motor cars 
each day. In another year the enameled car body that | 
has not been dried in an electrically heated oven will he | 
a rather novel creation. This is true notwithstanding) 


--the fact that electric heating itself in the automobile. 


manufacturing industry is more expensive than baking | 
with gas or oil. The adoption of the new process resulted 
because the electric oven reduced losses, increased the 
speed ‘of work and reduced the number of workers required, | 
which advantages cut down the over-all expense to a figure 
that showed a saving in comparison with other heating 
methods. | 
Another great opportunity for the development of elec. 
tric heating methods is in the drying of food produets, 
During the war great impetus was given to the desiccated. 
food business. Uncle Sam was obliged to send tons of 
food to our soldiers in France, and it was found that great | 
savings resulted when the food products were first dried, 
The drying of vegetables, fruits, and so on, leads to large 
economies in transportation costs. In every ton of fresh, 
vegetables that is shipped the owner pays freight on ap. 
proximately eighteen hundred pounds of water. It i| 
evident therefore that if these foodstuffs were dried we 
could ship the equivalent of fresh vegetables instead of thi 
eighteen hundred pounds of water contained in eyer| 
ton. Thousands of tons of food are wasted annually ot 
American farms, 4) 

large part of this los 


could be eliminated j| 
the products wen 


dishes prepared fro 
reconstructed veg! 
etables show no. loss 
food value in comp 
ison with fresh vef| 
etables. Investigatol 
also maintain tha’ 
foods thus treated ai 
as easily digested. | 
The desiccated-foo | 
industry in the Unite | 
States is only in itsiI| 
fancy and with thed| 
velopment of this ne 
business we shall seet] | 
increased applicatit | 
of electrically generat | 
heat. The greatest 0 
portunities for the dr_ 
ing of foods lie ino 
Western States, whe | 
the big farms and oth | 
sources of producti 
are so located thatt) 
owners suffer a gtt| 
handicap from hi| 
transportation chat 
in their competition’ 
Eastern markets. ~ 
Other fields for 
electric oven are in!) 
melting of pitch fori, 
pregnating roofi| 
paper; the heating 
metals, particularly shell forgings and gun forgings; 
reheating of billets; the heating of rivets in shipbuildi | 
and the substitution of this method for crucibles in’ | 
melting of brass. In all these cases it has been found t) 
the higher fuel cost for electric furnaces over fuel-fi| 
furnaces that might have been used for the same purpe 
has been more than justified by the savings on labor, | 
precision of treatment and the reduction in the numbe') 
parts rejected due to defective heat treatment. 
prass is melted in the ordinary fuel-fired furnace thet 
a considerable loss of zine through volatilization and oxi 
tion, due to the high temperature of the applied heal) 
well as the atmospheric conditions surrounding the 


bath. Both of these conditions are under perfect con 
in the electric furnace. Up to the present time only 
per cent of the brass foundries of the country have insta 
electric heating methods, so that the opportunity mm 
industry is very great. 

In shipbuilding the investigators discovered that li? 
quantities of rivets used to be lost by being burned in 
coke forge and by failure to upset in the hole, due to i 
even heating. In the old method two men were requ 
one to handle the forge blower and another to serv'§ 
passer. Also, the auxiliary equipment of the oil-burt 
rivet heater was expensive, requiring in many cases a8) 
as ten horse power per oil burner to supply the alr I 
necessary. The equipment was not flexible. The bur 
could not be moved easily from place to place, and a} 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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ESERT mirages are ever 
D on exhibition in the land 

of little rain. I was 
riding an Indian pony along 
the margin of the Black Rock Desert in 
Nevada. The afternoon had been filled with 
a series of tantalizing mirages. A lake, a 
grove and green fields had again and again 
been shown to the right of us and to the 
left of us. Canteens were empty. All 
concentration for a spring, I ceased to no- 
tice the mocking pictures of the mirage. 
We were seriously wondering if we had 
made a mistake in failing to turn off to 
search for water in the mouth of that 
desolate cafion. The map placed a spring 
close, but finding a spring where not a 
tree stood and in a locality without dis- 
tinguishing landmarks would be a case of 
mostly luck. 

My pony with a sudden stop gave wel- 
coming neigh. His eager ears pointed to 
two loose horses less than a quarter of a 
mile off. A bay and a pinto were standing 
in alkaline sand near the mouth of a cafion. 
They suggested camp and a spring. All 
concentration, my pony started gingerly 
for them. Head to head the horses stood; 
possibly looking at each other, possibly 
staring sleepily at the hot dull sand. I 
looked through my glass farther into the 
gorge beyond them. My pony made an- 
other sudden stop. The horses had van- 
ished. 

“Well, Piute,’” I said, “Iama tenderfoot 
in the Great Basin, but you—born on the 
desert—have let a mirage deceive you.” 


Light Becomes Wireless 


He looked this way and that. He did 
not act foolish; he still had faith in his eyes 
and those horses. They simply had dodged 
while he was hustling over the high sand 
dunes. He wanted to look behind a rock 
ledge and I let him; then he clambered 
over the dunes. Unwillingly he turned 
back into our course along the dim trail. 
After going a quarter of a mile he turned, 
looked, neighed wildly, listened, then— 
puzzled—went slowly forward. 

The wireless transfers sounds and music 
through uncharted space. On a desert 


light becomes wireless—transfers or trans- 
plants scenes. These may be brought from 
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beyond the horizon and placed in the fore- 
ground or anywhere in the vision of the 
beholder. In looking upon a scenic desert 
it often is impossible to tell how much is 
real and how much mirage—scenes trans- 
ferred by wireless. 

We were on the edge of an old lake bot- 
tom as level as a floor. This large plain, or 
basin, was surrounded by detached moun- 
tain ranges. One of these on our left rose 
several thousand feet. It was so narrow 
and so abrupt there was a suggestion that 
its foothills were buried. Earlier we had 
passed the end of a similar mountain and 
dimly off in the southwest stood two others. 
Each separately pierced the level desert 
floor. The mountain slopes rose barren 
for two thousand feet, then had a broad 
belt of cedars, pines and spruces. All day we 
had not passed a single tree, and the total 
number of stunted sages and bunches of 
grass was less than a score. 

Stretches of the level lake bottom were 
yellow pavement of sun-baked, sun-cracked 
sediment. But it was covered mostly with 
soda dust and fine sediment, sand borax 
and salt. 

On Piute and I traveled, looking for a 
spring. By a barren water-worn rock we 
spent the night without water in the dusty 
sediment of an ancient lake. Piute stood 
near me all night, watching my every move 
and depending on me to get him out of this 
predicament. Far off through the night we 
saw a light high up on a mountain side; 
probably a camp fire of a prospector with 
burros in the woods with grass and water. 
A red volcano in the eastern horizon and 
dawn was on the desert. Green fields and 
cool lakes lay just ahead—false promises 
of the mirage. By seven o’clock the alka- 
line dust was sizzling. 

We aimed straight across the level desert 
for a spring twenty-eight miles distant. 
All day I saw what I had come to the desert 
to see—deserted shore lines and dry bot- 
tom of a fossil lake. 

Piute and I were tortured with thirst. 
A hot wind, fortunately behind us, show- 
ered us with dust alkali powder and filled 
the air for hours with salty sand. The 


Near Desert View Looking North, Grand Canon National Park 
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storm ended and I walked 
save Piute, who had been st 
gering along. He stumbled an 
went down; for minutes hela! 
groaning. After two desperate trials }) 
rose and slowly followed me. ‘ 

I was half blinded; the stinging alkaljy | 
dust burned my eyes. We were forcing oy) 
selves along when Piute pricked up eg 
turned gingerly off to the right. He heads 
straight for a mirage waterfall that sea 
so close that one should hear its 
roar. But he was in home territory ay 
brought up at a spring. The water was]ij 
Epsom salts and we dared use but little, | 


Visionary Waterfowl rd 


Piute was restless and long before mor 
ing I obeyed his urging and we moyed 9) 
Evidently he knew where there sho 
real water. He was hurrying forward wh 
we met a prospector. Still maddened wi 
heat and thirst, I called to him, “YV 
we at?” 

“You are in the northwest corner) 
Nevada, with Oregon a few miles north a} 
at several miles to the west,” | 
said. oom 
“But how far to water?” I asked, wh 
Piute was pulling and stepping about tryi 
to go on. 

“About a mile—your pony knows { 
way,” was the answer. | 

After an afternoon and night at 1) 
spring we started across a less barren des\| 
for Malheur Lake, Oregon. Midafterno | 
Piute turned aside and stopped by a spril| 
I had planned to camp five miles fart} 
along. But rather than disappoint the po 
I stopped here. 

At Malheur Lake I was to see thousat 
of waterfowl. While by this spring a mini 
placed a lake teeming with waterfowl j 
beyond camp. Geese and ducks wi 
swimming in the water, feeding and sunmi 
themselves along the shore. 

After two weeks with Piute and || 
desert I gave him up at the lake and hur | 
away by speedy transport; a dry-as-d 
vacation but one decorated with mira| 
and everything for the imagination. A) 
common for those who know the desert 
a week or longer, I went away from 

(Concluded on Page 38) | 
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tL & that the men who founded 
this business, set out with the 
imple idea of trying to build the 
best car of its class in the world. 


That clear-cut determination 
las led us to adopt policies 
Which are careful and consci- 
‘ntious, and manufacturing 
minciples which are sound and 
ubstantial. 


he net result has been a most 
MNusual and cordial relation 
tween ourselves and our public— 
lased on the confidence which 
eople have learned to place in the 
lupmobile and in the company 


hich builds 1t. 


OW fortunate it is for us 
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(Concluded from Page 36) 
planning to return. That plan was not 
forgotten. 

During my next desert visit, light—the 
desert magician—gave another lake pic- 
ture. Early one morning a mirage lake 
appeared in the scene before my camp In 
Western Utah. As I looked a bighorn ram 
raised his head like a periscope through the 
silvery surface of the lake. The remainder 
of his body was not visible, but appeared 
to be submerged in the water. For a few 
seconds his head also was out of sight, then 
reappeared. 

There was a blur and the next scene 
showed a ram, three lambs and two ewes, 
all knee-deep in the shallow water of the 
lake. Shallow short-lived lakes are common 
in the Great Basin. But how a moment 
before had the ram shown only his head, 
and where were the others of the flock 
which now stood by him? 

The ram walked forward a few steps, 
stopped and turned his head. Others of the 
flock were starting to follow when the pic- 
ture melted. After a few minutes the 
mirage vanished—but not the sheep. There 
on the desert, correct for distance and direc- 
tion, stood the six sheep—a ram, three 
lambs and two ewes—that had been in the 
mirage scene. 

Evidently the air was made up of layers 
of different density or of different humidity. 
The top of this obscuring layer must for a 
time have been just. beneath the ram’s 
head. Later it dropped to knee level or the 
sheep walked to slightly higher level. Here 
was a mirage stage. setting with real and 
undistorted figures in it. 

From this camp the following afternoon 
a scene of different type was staged. It was 
intensely hot and the sun seemed like 
molten metal in the hazy, coppery sky. 
Round: me were level seared desert dis- 
tances without a butte or a cloud. 

A bit of seashore suddenly had a place in 
the hot dry landscape. A wave rolled easily 
in and flattened on the shore. Swell after 
swell, then breaker after breaker, rolled in 
upon the shore before me. Far out I saw 
a heavy breaker coming in. It rose higher 
as it approached the shore, curled and broke 
almost at my feet. But there was no sound. 
It-was uncanny. A transformation came so 
quickly that I could not follow. In ap- 
parently the same scene, without a breeze, 
a heavy fog bank came drifting in. The sun 
touched its edges to glass as it came on. 
For a moment it obscured the sun. I said 
to myself this is exactly like real fog. If so 
it will be moist and cool, wind or no wind. 
For a moment there was gray obscurity; 
then again the soda-dusted sand dunes lay 
shimmering in the furnace air before me. 


The Wish is Father to Mirage 


A mirage is the reflection of something; 
sometimes the mixed reflection of several 
things. It appears that an object or a land- 
scape is lifted, perhaps by reflection, pro- 
jected afar and then set down in another 
place as a mirage. It may be of something 
near or of something miles off. It may be 
right side up or upside down. It may be 
photographically clear, or vague and 
cloudy,_or a_confused mixture. This con- 
fusion may be due to several reflections 
mingling in the same picture, like several 
images being taken on the same negative. 

Few mirage river pictures are a realistic 
and artistic success. The best one I have 
seen appeared to be a loaned section of the 
Platte River out on the plains—low banks 
and a thin flow that covered parts of a wide 
sand channel. The remainder of the chan- 
nel was of dunes, drift and ripple-marked 
sand. The short squatty shadow of a long- 
armed cottonwood said high noon. I ex- 
pected a cowboy or a coyote to come into 
the scene, but none did. 

Most of the striking and distinct mirages 
made for me their momentary place, their 
prief pause, in a western or southwestern 
desert. Museums are installing splendid 
natural history and other groups, and I 
hope that some time a grandly reproduced 
mirage will have a place of distinction in 
every large museum. 

I was wanting a place to camp where 
there was wood. With canteens full, I was 
not concerned for water. In the dim dis- 
tance to the right stood a cottonwood tree. 
As I did not want mirage firewood I looked 
closely before starting toward it. On the 
desert one cannot always believe his senses. 
There are deceptive illusions.. The mirage 
shows many ambiguous images. Desire 
often insists we are seeing the thing we 
want. There were two old cottonwoods, 
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one behind the other. Both carried the 
usual mistletoe clusters in their tops. 

But as I:approached them they leaped 
up and landed on a steep near-by mountain 
side. Except that they shot upward, the 
performance would have passed for a land- 
slide. But it was without a sound. The 
trees sank slowly into the rocky mountain 
side and I turned away to search elsewhere 
for firewood. Surely these trees must have 
been reflected from another horizon; any- 
way they no longer stood in mine and I 
commanded miles of distance. 

Camels once ages ago inhabited Amer- 
ican deserts. They areso frequently pictured 
with palms and deserts that it is not easy 
to dissociate them. If one be seen sepa- 
rately the imagination either supplies the 
others or begins a search for them. 

The camels are gone from the Southwest, 
but a few palms survive to give a touch of 
decoration and poetry to the desert’s rim. 
In retreating from an adventure into Death 
Valley I looked eagerly toward the horizon 
where a cluster of palms with a proper 
topographic setting stood beside a pleasant 
spring. Near the seven palms were two 
camels. No one had heard of two camels 
in the desert; but prospectors are enter- 
prising and it seemed likely that a pros- 
pector might have discarded burros for 
these higher-geared transports. 

I climbed over ridges of sand and in due 
time arrived at the palms and the spring 
by the foothills. Two prospectors were in 
camp with two burros.. But I had seen two 
camels; one with a pack on his back and 
the other with a pack on the earth by him. 
After a few drinks and an exchange of ex- 
periences with the prospectors I edged out 
for a look at the camels. Not seeing them, 
I walked over to the spot where they were 
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standing when I saw them across the desert. 
T could not find a track. I called to the 
prospectors: “ Camels!” 

None were at the spring, nor had there 
been. 

All one morning I sat on a foothill in a 
California desert watching an antelope 
below. Behind me the mountains rose in 
steep, sharp-edged, naked rock walls. There 
were a few scattered shrubs in the short 
cafions. Beyond me the desert was brown 
and level with widely spaced vegetation. 
Distant sage zones appeared like dwarf 
orchards and cactus groups like aggrega- 
tions of weird, much-branched posts. Big 
ragged-edged spaces of sand in the sun 
shone dazzling in the purple distances. 
When the antelope moved out of sight I 
left the water hole to go down and out upon 
the endlessly level desert. But after a few 
steps a desert water hole came into view 
and I lingered to watch this institution. 


A shallow basin of water showed below a’ 


mere trickle of a spring. At two places a 
few steps from it white bones were scat- 
tered. Close to the spring lay a carcass, 
apparently that of a burro. At this three 
coyotes and twice as many buzzards were 
tearing and quarreling. Overhead other 
buzzards were sailing. All this seemed in- 
tensely real and it probably was. I did not 
go down to verify. Places in it, possibly 
sections of it, may have been modified or 
enchanted scenes superimposed over entire 
spaces. 

Desert springs and water holes are far 
apart. All trails and air avenues end by 
them. To them come birds and antelope, 
rabbits and butterflies, skunks and snakes. 
The coyote comes to eat as well as to 
drink. Here animals and birds often rest 
for hours, and here they often play. This 
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picturesque watering, gathering: | 
though often a lifesaver in the d . 
not always set in poetry. It shows 
of:grim feasts; it has a circle of skeli | 
The turning of my field glass 
mirage often changed it into nothi 
formless light and shadow. Now and 
however, the glass gave me a, correct fo 
on the object. 
One day steadying myself against a 
and thornless angle of a towering 
armed cactus I turned my glass upo 


The prospector rose up and looked ai 
The burro started to roll. The pri 
was hastening toward the burro whe I 
mountain became barren and lifeless: 

The mirage can multiply and e 
One day a small vague village of one 
hung against a distant sky. This, if 1 
mistaken, was created from twin, fae 
face, square-cut cliffs on a ridge near 

I left a ranch on the™Carson Riv 
vada, to walk across the desert mi 
another ranch. Late afternoon I ap 
to be arriving, for below me lay a s 
a fenced yard, a house and a scatte’ 
trees. This answered the description 0 
place sought. 


Prohibition’s Effect on the De: 


A dark storm cloud with streams of sil 
was approaching the sunny ranch. Lig 
ning, golden-crooked rivers of it, 
against the dark background of d 
Everything grew darker with the advance 
of the storm. Lightning flashed splendidly | 
down and appeared to strike a cliff of 
mesa behind the house. I stopped 
listened, but thunder did not crash 
Slowly the dry mesa with its stunte 
scattered sage returned and I went o 
ing for the ranch. 

Reflection and refraction staged a scene) 
before my Utah camp that caused m 
some reflecting. I was on the fray 
stretched margin of the desert; f 
half covered with scanty grass; acr 
prickly pear; stunted and thinly 
cedars and pines; sand hills; gorges 
southerly faced walls bare and brown, 
northerly ones carrying a green tor 
vegetation. I had just examined a ne: 
cliff with my glass and on loweri 
glass a stout grizzly bear came wa 
along where a second before no bee 
present. Along the bottom of the 
which was a block in length, the be 
walked leisurely toward me. i 

His movement, size, stride and ¢ 
were correct. It was a grizzly. } 

‘A mirage can make the desert bl 
build mushroom cities and exhibit 
historic life,” I said to myself. “Bi 
cannot when I am watching slip 
grizzly into the scene right under 

Theoretically the mirage cannot 
but there was a real grizzly and almost 
enough for an introduction. 

“Tf that js a real grizzly,” I said to 
self, “he will run if I yell.” 

He was close enough for me to see 
over his left eye. Suddenly he stop 
rose up; he sniffed as though scem 
He should see me, for I saw him. I 
He nearly fell over backward. Hi 
treated with a rushing gallop. The 
the fourth jump the mirage fell to 
There was the cliff, sphinxlike, b 
bear in sight. I had not seen a 
walked round the cliff. Behind the 
end I found fresh grizzly tracks int 
The mirage had bent the light rays 
the corner as it were. I don’t kn 
how it was done. I saw the bear. 

A mirage is occasionally seen Ov’ 
plains and the sea, but the des 
prolific producer of mirages. On the 
the mirage is often weird, splendid 
uncanny: But it is also peacef 
tistic. I have wished that more 
might see the mirages of the deset 

Apparently desert air is the environlt 
of the mirage. It is a magician and ma 
conjurer. It produces air castles, 2 
fields, bits of paradise. Earthly hori 
and landscapes in its legerdemain are 
with mystery and color. The mirage 
artist—it creates new landscapes from 

Sight-seeing by wireless likely is neat 
Ere long an Edison may seize these mim 
and send them by science and show © 
as they are before assembled audiences. 
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All the World 


T the beginning of things when the world 
was made, the stage was set for life 
and the stage was set for Paramount. 


Every dramatic hour, every overflowing 
emotion, every exciting collision of events 
on eatth, on sea and in air, is snatched 
from the every-day-ness that surrounds it 


s the Stade 


and is high-lit by Paramount for you in your theatre. 


The heart-beats of men and women the world over 
are registered in shadows and brought from the ends 
of the earth for you to see, wherever you are—in 
New York City, in Lawrence, Kansas, in San Francisco. 


The world’s on show. 
—and the name is your: guiding star, 


PKAXKRKAKM*XOXKUXKNAT 


Latest Paramount Artcraft Features 


““WANTED—A HusBAND”’ 
“THE INVISIBLE Bonp” 
“A Girt NAMED MARY 


Billie Burke in 
Irene Castle in | 
Marguerite Clark 7x 


Ethel Clayton in i 
“THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT 


“The Cinema Murder’ A Cosmopolitan Production 
Cecil B. deMille’s Production ‘‘ MALE AND FEMALE” 
“Everywoman”’ Wirtn ALL STAR Cast 
Elsie Ferguson in “‘COUNTERFEIT”’ 
George Fitzmaurice Production 

; “On WITH THE DANCE” 
Dorothy Gish in ‘Mary ELLEN Comes TO TOWN” 
D.W. Griffith Production ““SCARLET Days” 
Wm. S. Hart in “SAND” 
Houdini in “THE GRIM GAME” 


tase RT 
“* * 


Released to February Ist 


“Huckleberry Finn” 
Vivian Martin in “His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in “HAWTHORNE OF THE U.S. A.” 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” With David Powell 
Maurice Tourneur's Production “VICTORY” 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 

‘““THE MIRACLE MAN 
Robert Warwick in “THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE” 
Bryant Washburn in “Too Mucu JOHNSON” 


WITH A STAR CAsT 


” 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett in “THE WOMAN IN THE SUITCASE”’ 
Dorothy Dalton in “His WIFE’S FRIEND” 
Ince Supervised Special “* BEHIND THE Door” 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION : 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B DE MILLE Director 


Ince Supervised Special “DANGEROUS Hours 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 
““WHAT’s YouR HusBAND Do1nG?” 


Charles Ray in “RED Hot DoLiars” 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
issued weekly 
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You can eat fresh-picked 
berries in your home | 
every day this winter 


The rich, ripe berries of the Valley of 
the Mountain are gathered each morning 
from beneath the dew-coyered leaves and 
all their favor and richness preserved for 
you in a film of pure sugar at Paul’s 
Kitchens in the berry fields. 


Ask your grocer to send your favorite 
berry in 


Fresh, ripe fruit preserved in a 
vacuum sealed glass. 


Puyallup & Sumner 
Fruit Growers Canning Co. 
Puyallup, Washington 
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HARDIN THE BLACKSMITH — 
AND THE UPLIFT | 


(Continued from Page 29) | 


one of our greatest difficulties. But thou. 
sands still believe these increases are paid 
by the carporations, the -plutocrats, the| 
rich, the tariff or something else; whereas 
the increases come from people already top| 
much oppressed. 

Why do we do these foolish things when, 
we all know better? Probably because oj 
that old scream for higher life and lowe! 
rates than we are entitled to or can attain|| 
because of the old song about demoerac) 
that has never yet been triumphant, an 
never will; because of violation of th 
precept ““Do unto others as you wouli 
have others do unto you”’; a precept muc¢l 
older than the Bible. It is plain practica 
advice coming from a pagan; a rule taugh) 
not because of religious belief, but in orde 
that a savage people might get the mos 
and best out of life. 

When a citizen has a calf killed on arail 
road he swears to high heaven that it wa 
worth forty dollars, though his neighbor 
know it was not worth half so much, Bu’ 
if he brings suit his neighbors, as jurymien 
will bring in a forty-dollar verdict. 


private capac.ties, and watch them; but 
when they meet in congress or aS a mob 
we accept their cheering as the voice of 
God. 

The people have been taught rebellion so 
long that they have escaped from consery- 
ative leaders and are rebelling against . 
many things as good as they can be made. 
Our private morals are bad enough, but 
public morals are worse. 

A government so cumbersome that half 
the people are required to govern the other 
half will inevitably result in no government 
at all. Real reform means the simplest and. 
least expensive government possible, in 
order that the people may consent to be 
governed at all. 

The world is undoubtedly in a bad way. 
Who began it? A proletarian, who shot a 
crown prince and his wife. Who rushed 
into war with too much haste when a 
compromise might have been effected? A 
politician, the German Kaiser. It is the 
middle-class people, the patient workers, 
who have hesitated and saved the sound 
and good principles we have left. 

When I meet a man on the road _and 
stop to talk with him I usually note he is 
fairly intelligent, reliable and polite; only 
rarely do I meet a queer fish who is ac- 
tually impolite or troublesome. But when 
J attend a public meeting I am ashamed of’ 
my sex; two or three control the entire 
proceedings and the hundreds of intelligent 
and worthy citizens who may be present 
submit to whatever folly is offered. Our 
favorite industry in public affairs is manu- 
facturing white lies; and finally these have 
become black and troublesome. 

As a single example of our habit of 
wantonly injuring ourselves by cheering 
bad public measures, take the railroads; 
an old example, but one worthy of frequent 
repetition. The railroads were a tremen- 
dous improvement; undoubtedly profit- 
able and convenient to all. America led in 
railroad building; new sections were im- 
proved by extensions; towns and cities 
were built; millions of people became pros- 
perous because of railroads. The Old 
World looked with astonishment at the 
efficiency of our transportation methods; 
our service was the best and our rates were 
the lowest. 

Then a mass meeting was called, and an 
impudent fellow began abusing the rail- 
roads. True to form, worthy citizens in the 
audience did not fairly consider the other 
side. From that start the railroad industry 
has been paralyzed. Rates have advanced 
a third and service has been crippled. Nor 
is this all; we not only pay higher rates 
but are taxed to pay an enormous deficit 
owing to public management, 

This is the situation, in a measure, as to 
street railways, electric lighting and water 

companies; all great blessings and con- 
ducted with rare ability and average hon- 
esty. The active enemies of the public 
utilities are in some cases dishonest men 
who would be impotent without the assist- 
ance of worthy people, but this assistance 
they have had in abundant measure. 


Policies That Do Not Pay 


Congress does the same thing; so do th 
national convention and the precinct cor 
vention; the general adoption of this poli¢ 
has tangled our affairs until unravelin 
them may become the work of a receiyer( 
dictator; both very expensive officials. 

And finally we are discovering that tl 
policy doesn’t pay. We are discoverit 
also that the universal love for which ¥ 
have been clamoring never did exist an 
probably never will; that men hustling || 
do better than rivals they hate have do 
more for the world than those great sou 
who dream of universal peace. We lor 
ago found out others; we are beginning | 
admit the truth about ourselves. We hai 
discovered that what has happened in t! 
past is a prophecy of the future, and th 
no fanatic ever performed a work of gre 
importance; that the real heroes have bei 
conservative men who had great respe 
for plain truth and common sense. 

Simple fairness to himself is so necessa 
and important that a man living alone on 
desert island should practice it. Such 
man would find it best to be temperai| 
though possessing a great store of rum. J 
would find it best to be orderly, clean 2 | 
industrious; he would find it best to ¢ 

cept the obvious in everything, and 7 
depend upon dreams and idealism. B 
great masses of men living in a eiviliz 
country do not seem to have this prin 
sense; they expect laws to accompli 
what they have not been able to acco 
plish themselves. 

Except that we are not actually engag 
in fighting each other with weapons, 
Americans are engaged in revolution 
certainly as are the Bolshevists in Rust) 

Gossip is an idle and foolish thing; | 
may be unusual in that I do not gre 
eare for it. I even rejoice that m 
indiscreet persons escape without 
ing of their indiscretions, since I kni 
will be punished as they|deserve. 
is that they be sufficiently scared 
them more worthy in future. © 

But what we call gossip has no 


Destroying Our Utilities 


You may talk until you are black in the 
face, but the fact remains that. we are 


busy in exaggerating the faults 
neighbors as the people: genera 
been in exaggerating the faults of 
Yet we all know the dollar of the capita | 
is no filthier than any other; when it aml 
in his till the people themselves may hi 
already contaminated it. The dollart 
finally finds-its way to the electric light’ 
or water .company, for a service che 
useful and .agreeable, has been. put” 
many disreputable uses before. The ol 
is as dirty a thing at best as the sewel; Ir 
it will not do to say those who have ; 


destroying, without the slightest good ex-— 
cuse and with positive harm to ourselves 
great utilities necessary to all. And the 
fact also remains that we all know better 
than we are doing. 

There was lately astrike of street-railway 
employees in Kansas City,-the men de- 
manding an increase in wages averaging 
five hundred dollars a year a man. I will 
not go into the details of the strike, but the 
mayor, speaking of it, said a rather good 
thing. One does not ordinarily expect a 
mayor .to be wise, since these officials are 
nearly, always elected as a result. of the 
worst sort of clamor, but this one said: 

‘‘Of'the one andia half-million dollars it 
would take to pay the increases demanded 
I believe that more than one-half would 


gressed to. the use of sewers are not 
‘ clean as those who dispose of their ola 
less clean and.intelligent methods. | 
The railroad serving a people was b’ 
by the same methods as the school wh’ 


come from patrons who perform duties as_ our children are instructed and the chu} 
arduous as those performed by the em- where we worship. The money going’ 
ployees of the street-railway company, but the construction of all three was earne() 
who receive nothing like the wages re- the same ways; the best ways we he: 
ceived by the railway men.” But every man who pays his mat 


for railroad service is daily reminde 
(Continued on Page 42) 


If people generally could see that point 
we should be on the way to a settlement of 


Sex! 
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It does not just happen that the Republic is the 
largest-selling truck in the world today. It goes 
back to such basic things as the Republic’s per- 


formance, its wonderfully rugged strength, and 
real economy. More than 60,000 shrewd business 
-men have now bought Yellow Chassis Trucks 


because the Republic convinced them that it 
actually does better hauling at less cost. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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What they mean to boys 


Your boy’s future is largely what 
you make it. You can train his 
mind while he plays by buying him 
the right kind of toys. 


This is the big thought behind 
Gilbert Toys—the thing that has 
built up the biggest toy manufac- 
turing business in America. 


With Gilbert Toys the boy does the 
building and experimenting. In 
thought and action he is soon years 
ahead of the boy who does not have 
such toys. 


Buy Gilbert Toys for your boy— 
“toys that are genuine’’—boyteach- 
ers, boy helpers. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


InCanada: TheA.C. 
Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A.C. 
Gilbert Co., 125 High 
Hotkeys Lene 


GILBERT OUTDOOR. 
~ WHEEL TOY © 


GILBER 


—s 


Ln! e 
Toy MOTORS 


There are acres of floor space 
in the big Gilbert factories. .. 
The largest and most com — 
plete toy plant in the country 
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handing out that which he very much 


wishes to keep, and comes to believe or to 
profess to believe that rates should be 
lower. All other patrons of the railroad 


have the same idea driven into their con- 


sciousness in the same way, and finally 
there is 4 general movement to. lower 
rates. And the arguments of the men de- 
manding lower rates are never fair; they 
forget that their own business practices are 
like the practices of the railway men. The 
result is, the railway corporation is com- 
pelled to fight. Fighting costs money; and 
in the end rates are advanced rather than 
lowered. 

Every man is resentful because he wasted 
the dollar another man saved. In his re- 
sentment he is not just to the other man, 
and knows it; and here we have the seeds 
of revolution and_ rioting. The ruin of 
Russia would not have been possible had 
the middle classes been fair. The com- 
plaints of the Russian bourgeoisie against 
capital were as bitter, as untruthful as the 
complaints of the proletarians. Every man 
is against the man ahead of him in wealth 
and position. I do not know who among 
our millionaires is the American next to Mr. 
Rockefeller in riches;- but whoever he is 
he probably assails Mr. Rockefeller as vio- 
lently and unjustly as does the professional 
idler and mischief-maker. We cannot be 
fair to ourselves unless we are also fair to 
others. 

Unhappily a considerable number of our 
writing men are propagandists for disorder. 
It is difficult inthis day of excitement for 
writers to be really interesting if they keep 
well within the bounds of commonplace 
respectability and truth; so the tempta- 
tion to aim too high overpowers many of 
them. Thus we have a situation in print 
not at all like the situation in fact. If the 
most modest country reporter tells of an 
incident you happen to be personally fa- 
miliar with you recognize it with difficulty 
when it appears in print. And though you 
may recognize the exaggeration others will 
not do so. 

Like the English butler of literature, the 
writing men do not deserve the dignity they 
assume. I do not here refer to those pro- 
fessionals who can see no virtue except in 
disorder, dissipation and idleness; the influ- 
ence of this class is not great; the real 
mischief workers are those respectable men 
who demand more good than is possible; 
who exaggerate truth until it becomes 
falsehood and grossly overcompliment their 
readers. The manner in which we have 
praised ourselves has long been immodest, 
but it does not seem to have been convinc- 
ing; Northcliffe, the Englishman, lately 
said, ‘The Americans are a very docile 
people.” We liked it when the English 
said we were the most patriotic, high- 
minded, progressive, intelligent and rich 
people on earth; that we desired the good 
of others more than we desired our own 
good, and so on; but T’ll be hanged if I 
believe we like that word “‘docile.” If it 
fits us we don’t know it. 

I accept my part of the blame; I have 
been a fool and suffered, and am now will- 
ing to engage in a sensible revolution. 
After raising a good deal of hell I have 
become afraid of the devil. After telling a 
good many white lies, and being caught, I 
have the disposition to be more truthful. 
After a good deal of idleness in marching 
in parades and attending conventions I find 
my affairs confused. After injuring others 
I find they have injured me in turn; that 
all have been punished unnecessarily, 


Propaganda Against Truth 


You may say you are not as other men 
are or as | am; that you are still deter- 
mined to reach the stars through difficul- 
ties, and believe in universal brotherhood, 
and so on. This was written to discourage 
that sort of foolish talk, and if a good many 
persist in it the country is helpless; we 
shall all go to the devil cheering. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: ‘The 
public does not take its own pare. it is 
the wisest thing this noted man ever said. 
The manner in which propaganda is carried 
on openly against law, fairness, truth and 
the public interest is disgraceful. I can 
nameia man, possibly one of the most use- 
ful of his generation, who owned a third 
interest in a coal property. There was a 
strike, and this man was accused of shoot- 
ing women and children. He was not in the 
state when the disturbance was going on. 
The trouble was between the state authori- 
ties and the strikers; besides, no women or 
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children were shot by anybody during thy’ 
trouble. The man might have sued a thou. 
sand newspapers for libel, and recoyere 
damages; but he never denied the change| 
The corporations generally might sue thi 
newspapers for damages and get them 
Thousands of untruthful stories about eapj 
tal are believed by the too willingly credy 
lous because these stories are seldom denied’ 


The Magazine Villain 


I recently read a magazine story j| 
which a man called Old Wayne, a banke)| 
was-the villain. There was nothing wron’ 
with Old Wayne, so far as I could see; }. 
was the sort of banker we all select whe’ 
we deposit money or ask financial advic) 
he demanded security before loaning mone | 
to a gentleman with large views and por 
credit, and that was about the sum oh 
offending. Yet this man was made qj) 
villain in a popular story, and probabl 
millions said again: ‘How grasping @| 
rich are!” F 

In the most prosperous town I am fj 
miliar with, and where there is probab) 
more average prosperity than anywhe 
else in the world, the union men late! 
printed a page advertisement in the papel | 
These men have everything their own wa 
they receive wages astonishingly | 


work surprisingly short hours. Yet 
to their woes. I quote exactly: 


“We offered our lives as a sacrifice || 
the altar of freedom, that the world mig| 
be saved from servitude; we bared 6 
bodies and fought, bled and died thatt| 
people of the Old World might be free fri | 
the master and the portion of the slai| 
But, alas, how fickle the ways of fortut 
We freed the peoples of Europe from th 
serfdom, only toreturn homeand finda | 
poor soldiers discounting Liberty Bonds 
order to get a little money to tide th 
over, It is our very lives we are selling 
the paltry pay you are giving us, and | 
refuse to allow you to deal in our lives 
though we were merchandise. In the na 
of God, will you never be satisfied in y) 
greed!” 


This-is the scream we have been chi. 
ing, yet it is so absurd, so untrue, 80 | 
grateful I wonder we do not burst | 
laughing on reading it. Half the newspa | 
editorials are pitched in the same key, 
we have dyspepsia from overeating we | 
it starvation. Prosperity with us has 
come almost as serious a menace as)| 
poverty abroad. We know the incre: 
cost of living is not what the newspal/ 
and government investigators say it} 
we know there is plenty to eat and W} 
and money to buy it; we know that ni} 
in history has there been another pe ’ 
so prosperous as we are to-day. I kne| 
woman who, alarmed by the news) | 
ery of sugar scarcity, picked up seve | 
five pounds, a pound at a time, and dot! 
know what to do with it. In the mor: 
when the newspapers come in we ait; 
cited with invented atrocities and | 
about them until new ones arrive i} 
afternoon papers. The editors know be | 
we know better. It has become 80 | 
some and foolish that a sensible revolt! 
would be actually agreeable as We | 
profitable. , 

In the storm of manufactured ind} 
tion about the depravity of Americ?) 
their brutal wish to reduce us all to po’ | 
and slavery —we are almost shock t 
thousands of decent communitios 11) 
ited by upright and prosperous people! 
many institutions honestly and it! 
gently conducted. There is so much | 
finding that we fear the country 1s 0 
verge of irreparable ruin, when the’ 
nothing the matter except that we! 
each other unjustly; we expect tH 
thieves and incendiaries at every CrOs* | 
and find instead decent men and w! 
and much to commend everywhere. | 

I believe a rapidly increasing num 
becoming tired of it, and that those le 
who realize the wholesome disconten| 
do best in future. Many of our mo: 
turbing newspapers have been frigh! 
into conservatism; the opportunity 
sensible revolution was never more | 
tious. 
Every one of us knows our best Am 
accomplishments are the result. of © 
trious men’s working long hours. 9° 
them have become well-to-do, Why 
not esteem them as we pretend to & 
those who claim to have saved us 
slavery? The answer is, we esteem! 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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i; none of us believe there ever was 
er of our being reduced to slavery, 
t such slavery as we are now cursing 
ase of failure to take our own part 
st mischievous methods and leaders. 
shese leaders cannot be greatly blamed 
‘king advantage of our folly. We have 
bited the manufacture and sale of in- 
ints, a really great accomplishment in 
nn history; but there is no prohibition 
eaggeration in describing our wrongs; 
ts we are still hopeless sots, and bar- 
«rs and brewers our leading men. 
ave worked by the day, I have done 
evork, and always found employers de- 
tr appreciative; as fair as I have been. 
oak done anything well I have re- 
fi the reward it deserved. I believe it 
# own fault I am not rich; I have 
es been urged by everybody to prosper 
|chave myself, and have had the fullest 
leest opportunity. This has been my 
Bi experience in a long and active life, 
|; has been yours, whatever you may 
shen the reform germ is working within 


—d. 


q 
Hugh it is the one thing we habitually 
} we all know big business is as re- 
e ble as little business; as worthy as 
ge. The smaller concerns are like 
7 men learning a trade; behind nearly 
"great business success is a worthy old 
ivho worked hard and intelligently, 
» his money, and borrowed and begged 
luecess came. And all these men paid 
town expenses while making experi- 
f; many of which failed, a few of 
» succeeded and became of use to the 
i Some of them have become rich 
jg feeling. I can almost forgive that, 
eve can squeeze blood out of a leech, 
cnnot out of a turnip. 
tre has long been a safe, sane and sure 
) get on in the United States. It is to 
ras a good boy at home and in school; 
¥ome a good apprentice in shop or 
yr on a farm, and finally a good em- 
€and citizen. 
c’ good we are to the old in theory, 
hw in fact we too often wish them to 
dr off, die without bothering us and 
themselves. The greatest thing for 
), is rainy-day money; it affords them 
omfort than either love or duty. 
iere is any honest and wise advice it 
4 given children by parents; and we 
\ beg children to save their money 
fcome useful men and women. And 
1 them not to save only money for a 
yay; there are similar investments in 
aler—temperance, industry, polite- 
id fairness—that pay even greater 
lids. ‘We adults should take some of 
avice we have long given children. 
“wn-ups we haye been poor masters of 
es; the nursery, the school-room 
inetter and more important lessons 
jongress and the mass conventions. 
7;ch everybody—those who are honest 
b careless—and I give you my word 
te safest men I know are those who 
nest that reliability is an asset. And 
+. have found least dependable are 
ross sentimentalists who demand a 
,eal for me and reap such harvest as 
for themselves. 


The First Lesson for All 


importance of laying up for a rainy 
sthe first lesson in good advice; the 
niversally taught. And probably 
«t most universal human tendency is 
ble at the man who heeds this good 
« We all know thrift and industry 
it principles. Why do we so per- 
ly abuse them? 

te knew a man who had retired from 
6. He told me that as a result of 
>, his affairs as well as his body be- 
‘logged and he was compelled to 
| keep things straight. I have never 
if a shiftless man succeeding at any- 
. It is the universal law; no one can 
sowing it. 

ause of thrift were no more harmful 
ile gossip I should not presume to 
In. But millions are poor because of 
shrift in youth and middle age. Our 
it is an injury to all, because of in- 
>, taxes to maintain almshouses, in- 
alums and jails. 

ls is the object of saving? Nearly 
"to provide for sickness, old age; to 
children, to build homes, business 
<to pay taxes for colleges, schools 
Mer useful public institutions; to 
te weak and unfortunate. Every 
yment in civilization comes from 
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Savings; every mob which destroys is 
formed among the shiftless, 

How is a fortune made? In seven cases 
out of ten this is the process: A young man 
finds himself with a wife, and children com- 
ing on. He works and saves with a view of 
providing for them. From an expert work- 
man he becomes a proprietor in a small 
way, and works long hours. He discovers 
that the more reliable and industrious he is 
the more his business grows. In course of 
time his little business becomes a big busi- 
ness, because of good management. Fi- 
nally, along toward old age, he becomes 
well-to-do, and people begin saying he 
Squeezes a dollar until the eagle screams. 
Unhappily, success comes very generally 
late in life and age is a legitimate excuse for 
success. 

At forty and fifty a successful man prac- 
tices fairness and politeness more steadily 
than he did when younger, having discov- 
ered with advancing age that these quali- 
ties are very important. At forty or fifty 
he is more reliable than he was at twenty 
or thirty, when a small business man or 
high-class workman. 


ADELPHIA 
In all popular 
leathers, 


Price $10 to 
$14. 


The Poorest Profession 


Of course there are exceptions to this 
rule; far more than there should be. But | 
it is a matter of universal knowledge that 
the least profitable and most disagreeable 
profession of the world is that of the thief. 
There never was one who made a success. 
He can’t marry unless he chooses a scarlet 
woman; he can’t build a home, because he 
must always be ready to run away. He 
can’t know the joys of honest friendship; 
or be elected county treasurer, to the legis- 
lature, to Congress; or be mentioned as a 
favorite son for the Vice Presidency. He 
cannot know the pleasure of doing good, 
honest, useful work, and being appreciated 
for it. He is a man without a country, 
without hope of success; a wretched cur 
constantly in the presence of thorough- 
breds with good homes and good friends. 

And the thief is a cheap scoundrel com- 
pared with the eloquent idlers who have 
accomplished the current mischief. The 
thief injures a family or an individual; the 
reflection on the community is not great, 
but cunning agitators may murder a na- 
tion or the world; they may assassinate 
common sense and the simple principles 
taught children by parents. The workers 
are kept humble by declarations that they 
love money more than they love principle. 
The money the workers strive for is really 
corn, and clothes, and homes, and educa- 
tion, and everything else we struggle for as 
a matter of necessity and right. 

During my life I have saved a little for a 
rainy day. I know I did better than the 
man who frittered away his substance and 
time; if there is apology to be made let it 
be made by those who failed to save and 
are now public charges. I know I did my 
duty; and not all of it—or I should have 
more. I know I am a better man than the 
idler who says I am a skinflint; and, what 
is better, my neighbors know it. 

I have lived a full life—by which I mean 
no more than that I have had many ex- 
periences, good, bad and indifferent. Ex- 
perience, punishment—have made me a 
convert to everything taught in Sunday 
school, except the statement that a whale 
swallowed Jonah, and a few doctrinal dif- 
ferences of the same sort. I have had 
enough practical profits and joys to believe 
in them; no great sentimentalist ever 
helped or cheered me. 

People are always saying with glee of a 
prosperous man: “‘ He can’t take his money 
with him!” 

It is an important fact: The money a 
man accumulates for a rainy day, once the : 
rainy day is over, is still in existence; and SSS OT SSS OSS] 


all have a chance at it under fair rules ap- a TIRE PATCH 


9 

plying to all alike. e@ Worlds Best 

We actually have as much contempt for 
the spendthrift as we have for the drunk- 
ard. Life is a serious business; we know 
saving is as essential as industry or polite- 
ness or fairness. We know that a man who 
saves a part of his money is the most useful 
citizen; he is most likely to contribute 
toward worthy things. He rarely gives as 
generously as the committee expects, but 
he gives something, which the man who 
has saved nothing cannot do. When par- 
ents say to their son ‘Become a good 
man,” they mean thrift as certainly as they 
mean fairness, politeness, temperance and 
industry. 

We talk about the thrifty man, and say 
he is stingy, to give the impression that we 


they have. consistently repre- 
sented the best of the season’s 
styles and always been reasonably 
priced. It will pay you to find the 
Bates Dealer in your town. 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


General Offices; Webster, Mass. Stock Distributing Headquarters: Chicago. Ill. 


Oe good style is com- 
bined with moderate price 
can real shoe satisfaction result. 

Bates Shoes have steadily in- 
creased in popularity because 
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Punctures 


like toothaches, don’t mean much 
until you have them. When you do 
you’d give most anything for a quick cure. 
That’s why it is sensible to always carry 
Monkey Grip Tire Patch for punctures. It re- 
pairs them in 3 minutes. 


It can’t creep or loosen —road heat fuses it 
with the tube. A dollar can repairs 100 punc- 
tures. If not at your dealer’s send to us for 


it. Sold by garages, filling stations and 
auto supply dealers. 


THE MOCO COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Inc, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


: Mt. Vernon, Il. 
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THE SMARTEST HAT 
for early Spring. Be sure it’s a 
a » Woy QB “Regal.” There’s a world of differ- 
& ence. The new Spring models a 

now on sale at good stores through- 

Cloth Hats out the United States. If your dealer 
does not carry them, he can easily 

$3.00 to $5.00 get them for you at your request. 


THE REGAL HAT CO.,, 643 to 651 S. Wells St.. CHICAGO 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 


Cae 
*-Gamma Model 


The Fame 


of Starr Pianos is more than 
national, it is international— 
wherever music is known and 
appreciated. The Starr Piano 
is the perfect fruition of an 
ideal—a masterpiece of tone 
production created by a 50 
years’ steadfast adherence to 
the pledge “to make nothing 
but the best.” 

Starr Pianos are found in homes 


of refinement, where quality is the 
sole dictator of choice. 


In complete harmony with the 
pure beauty of Starr tone is the 
visible charm of Starr exquisite 
casing. The illustration shows the 
Gamma model—modern colonial. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
Richmond, Indiana 
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are generous; but we actually think more 
of him than we do of the careless. If we 
have a good position to give out, he is the 
more apt to get it. 
No one can convince me that the men 
who earn ten dollars a day, and save a 
little of it, are not so honorable as those 
who earn five, and spend it all; and I be- 
lieve the ten-dollar men a little more ca- 
pable than their five-dollar brethren. And 
if the ten-dollar men are promoted, as is 
constantly happening in this fat country, 
I do not believe them to be less worthy 
than they were when working for less. A 
thousand well-to-do men will average a 
little higher in usefulness, integrity and in- 
dustry than a thousand average poor men. 
It is one of the things Americans never 
admit, but everybody knows it is true. 

The longer Ilive the more I am con- 
vinced that there are plenty of reasonably 
decent, agreeable and sensible people; I 
know many who surpass me in all these 
respects and whom I regard as examples to 
emulate. They are the class I believe to be 
most worth while. So I shall associate 
with these good people, so far as it is agree- 
able to them, and regret the others. 

It is a misfortune that. in our public 
affairs we accept simple fairness as we ac- 
cept the dogmas of a religion; we open 
every session of Congress with prayer, but 
really we are a.race of skeptics. But there 
is a religion we should soberly accept—the 
religion of good behavior for its own sake. 
He who neglects this will find there is a 
devil, and that hell is not the fairly com- 
fortable place modernism teaches. 

I do not want the best of it; if I should 
get it I should give it back as a precaution, 
for 1 have always been able to get along 
with a little the worst of it. 

I have observed that the English seem to 
have more candor and fairness in their 
public affairs than we Americans; not be- 
cause they are better, but because longer 
experience has convinced them that unfair- 
ness is an unnecessary handicap to any de- 
cent man. Inan English publication called 
Land and Water Viscount Haldane lately 
wrote about the Germans without using the 
word “Hun”; something an American 


association issued later appeared such 
declarations as the following: 


«Open shop here approves the declaration 
of the Dallas Open Shop Association: ‘We 
are for unions. They have accomplished 
much for laboring men. But we insist that 
union men live up to their contracts and 
accord all workers a fair chance to make an 
honest living.’ 

“Open shop notes that in all the great 
labor wars of recent times hours of labor 
and wages have been secondary considera- 
tions. Control of industry has been the 
_agitator’s goal.” 
| P. A. Heisig, John M. Conley and 0. M. 
(Stone applied for a charter of incorporation 
“for an educational undertaking, to‘wit, 
for the purpose of collecting and dissemi- 
nating information to the public showing 
the advantages to the public of the open 
shop in the manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of goods, wares and merchandise.” 


| The application went to Austin: and of 
course the labor unions instantly made ob- 


jection. They brought pressure to bear 
against the granting of the charter. The 
right to organize is the tenet they chiefly 
stress, but they opposed giving that right 
to employers. 

However, the charter was granted and 
the Open Shop Association came into ex- 
istence. They elected L. J. Black president 
\and P. B. Doty treasurer. In its declara- 

ion of principles the association went on 
rood a8 follows: 


“To oppose restriction of output, sym- 
pathetic strikes, lockouts and boycotts and 
illegal persecution of individuals. 

“To secure for employers and employees 
the freedom of individual contract and in 
the matter of employment. 

“To insure everyone his right to earn a 
living regardless of his membership or non- 
membership in any organization. ; 

“By its teachings and good offices to pre- 
vent and avert industrial disturbances, to 
harmonize differences between employers 
and employees. 


“To lend its aid and influence to protect 
everyone in-his lawful right to conduct his 
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might not do gracefully. Haldane was once) 
Secretary of State for War, and a British) 
statesman of the first class. Yet he writes) 
about the Germans without abuse; he ad. 
mits their strong points and charitably 
points out their errors. To an American 
completely worn out with unreasonable, 
foolish abuse and brag it was a wonderfy} 
exhibit. ic: 

I have exaggerated in grumbling at my’ 
countrymen, whom I greatly admire; ey. | 
aggeration in print’ has become so firmly’ 
established that no one can hope to Teach’ 
the excited public understanding without 
it; but I do not exaggerate when I say | 
know of no greater mistake in our affain | 
than the manner in which we permit ;| 
small minority of cunning enthusiasts {| 
control to the point of absurdity and dan. 
ger. In our private affairs we know th’ 
folly of brag; in our public affairs we at. 
tempt to put into effect the programs 0 
every braggart, providing he brags of pa 
triotism, education, gallantry, huma} 
brotherhood, liberty or kindred subject 
And in pursuance of this policy we hay’ 
raised rose-scented hell until we are begin’ 
ning to detect the smell of brimstone, 

I have a neighbor who is an impressiy, 
lesson to me: Hardin the blacksmith, H| 
does not spend half so muchas I spend, yi 
ig more comfortable, healthier and happie 
He is not crazy about a good time; he: 
it in his work. Every night at nine o'¢clod 
I hear Hardin go out to the well to draw | 
fresh bucket of water and split kindlij) 
wood for morning; soon after his house | 
dark, and he is sleeping soundly, whi| 
others are having good times that doi\| 
pay and are not satisfactory. He has go 
children, and is justly respected by thet 
No committeeman or agent gets money @)| 
of Hardin without value received; for he | 
saving money for a rainy day. No man | 
the neighborhood is more generally 1 
spected and admired than Hardin, becau 
of his many simple virtues. | 

His earnings are not great, yet he is 
successful man. He is just to others; al’ 
to himself. 

The moral of what I have written | 
Hardin the blacksmith. i] 
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STRIKE AGAINST STRIKES 


(Continued from Page 7) 


, 5 | 
business or affairs as he deems proper | 
long as he does not encroach on the rig. 


of others.” i] 


Membership was divided into two clas 
active and associate, the active memil| 
being employers of labor. In order to | 
sure the decisions and regulations of | 
association the members agreed to sub, 
to a fine ranging from $500 to $5000 
member who might violate or fail toe 
ply with. the association’s declaration | 
principles. And to procure a fund fort 
work dues were fixed at one dollar ye, 
for associate members and one-fourtl, 
‘one per cent of his monthly pay roll fo, 
active member. - | 

Organization of the open shop t 
place in mid-October and was the ‘| 
for the union leaders to call a strike. 
millworkers were already out. Carpen! 
electricians, plumbers and cooks 
waiters joined them. When the mover } 
was well under way about fifteen hun!) 
employees were on strike and the I’ 
industries and retail businesses of B 
mont were crippled. No strikes took j 
in the big refinery or the iron works, as | 
had always been open shop. | 

The bakers waited a few days and | 
they too joined the strikers. Two W 
prior to this:action they had signed a) 
months contract with the master bé) 
covering all their demands, yet as 306 | 
the open-shop movement got going 
struck. 

One master baker employed an e! 
family. The eldest son was head bak! 
forty dollars a week; the father } 
twenty dollars; one son twenty-five | 
another twenty dollars. In additio 
their pay each of them received free 
loaves of bread a day. They walk 

The bakers struck without wal 
They drew their pay on a Saturday a 
not show up for work next day, ani 
bakeries were closed a week. One out« 
seven in the town kept going, but it! 
not supply the bread needed. 50 for‘ 
days most of the housewives of Beat 
baked their own bread. At the exp 
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at time the strike had fizzled and the 
trity of the strikers returned to their 
. Bakers were procured from outside 
| the vacant places. 

zzied! For the public was roused now. 
ike that affected only an employer 
nis employees was one thing; general 
3s that hit a long-suffering public were 
ner. The bulk of the population 
d behind the open-shop movement. 
shat the unions did not gain supporters 
nsiderable numbers, for any bunch of 
men can do that anywhere any time, 
atter what their cause; and of course 
» were some who made politics out of 
situation. But the solid -straight- 
ing citizens—which is to say the 
irity of the population—lined up be- 
the association. They championed 
: effort made to break the strikes. It 
aed the proportions of a public strike 
ist strikes. 

e unions boycotted the stores whose 
rs belonged to or were in sympathy 
ithe open shop; they set up mail-order 
p.us which failed to prosper, or gave their 
int to the few lesser retailers who did 


yin the movement. They even boy- 
i professional men for dealing with 
» shop establishments, and some unions 
> their own members caught buying in 
fiir” places. In retaliation all those 
cespoused the association’s cause did 
ibuying in open-shop establishments. 
‘oycott was inaugurated, but there is 
jw to prevent a man trading with his 
nls exclusively. 
fe Trades Assembly even boycotted 
issional men who signed the open-shop 
ration of principles, and any mer- 
} who dealt with a member of the 
lation. Some of the local unions also 
sed fines upon members who patron- 
bpen-shop establishments. 
\novie theater suffered from a boycott 
sikers. The association extended it 
ieial assistance. The barber shops at 
tiesitated to antagonize the unions and 
uhe movement. The open-shop people 
lat two of them and they’ve been doing 
é-scattering trade. Five of the shops 
Vwith the association. 

‘2 strikers’ methods were to single- 
tas they call it. That is to say, they 
wl concentrate against one establish- 
Nin a particular line of business for a 
Jin an effort to force it to shut down or 
et a closed-shop contract. A few vic- 
« of this character and the unions 
il have had the battle won. However, 
ycouldn’t gain any such victories, for 
lof every employer in distress stood the 
|Shop Association, and back of them 
ulk of the public. 


Boycotting the Editor 


ource of weakness to the unions was 
i colored brethren. The organizers 
ithe North had worked among the ne- 
eand formed unions, but when it came 
sshow-down the members would not 
t A Southern colored man is ready to 
lanything; it’s one of his favorite 
mments. But after the first dues are 
je is apt to get cold feet and dodge the 
/1 payment unless you can show him 
aide at least for his money. Moreover 
yield readily to the persuasion of the 
sof whites to whom they have always 
<1 for employment. Consequently in 
risis they deserted the unions in 
1S. 
‘:n there was an element among union 
Yhemselves which disapproved of the 
(s employed by the Trades Assembly 
‘considered that the radicals were 
"ng the thing too far. Conspicuous 
9g them was Typographical Union 
mer 339. 
$a measure of reprisal against the 
Shop Association the Trades Assem- 
‘aced a boycott on both of the daily 
“apers. Neither had been affected by 
{neral upheaval, neither was an open- 
plant; neither had joined the asso- 
Jn. On the contrary both plants were 
dized as tight as a drum. 
[vever, the union leaders got it into 
ineads that these newspapers were not 
tly to organized labor. They could 
ito nothing to substantiate this be- 
or both papers had gone far out of 
way not to offend the unions. In their 
‘columns and editorial pages they ex- 
1 the utmost care to steer a middle 
™. Occasionally they departed from 
liddle course, it is true, but always to 
ie the friendship of union labor. 
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“Nothing would satisfy ’em,” declared a 
Beaumont merchant. “I always thought 
the newspapers leaned strongly toward 
labor, but evidently the unions didn’t.” 

The charge made by the Trades Assem- 
bly to justify the boycott was that the 
newspapers had been unfair in their news 
and editorial statements of the controversy. 


Unionism Alienates its Offspring 


And then along came the typographical 
union, the oldest labor organization in 
town, with this resolution: 


“Whereas, by action taken at a regular 
meeting of the Beaumont Trades Assembly, 
a motion was adopted advising the mem- 
bers of that body and affiliated unions to 
discontinue their subscriptions to the 
Beaumont daily newspapers, which mo- 
tion was and is in effect and intended to be 
a boycott of said publications; and whereas, 
this union is informed that under the aus- 
pices of, or at the direction of the Beau- 
mont Trades Assembly, information of such 
anticipated boycott has been made public 
in other communities in East Texas and 
Southwest Louisiana, the purpose and in- 
tention being to persuade members of or- 
ganized labor in such other communities to 
join in the proposed boycott, be it resolved 
by the Beaumont Typographical Union 
Number 339, in special session assembled: 

“That this union and the members 
thereof declare the Beaumont Enterprise 
and the Beaumont Journal now and here- 
tofore fair to union labor, having observed 
to the fullest extent the terms and condi- 
tions of their contracts with this union and 
employing only our members. 

“That this union and the members 
thereof perceive in the proposal of the 
Beaumont Trades Assembly for a boycott 
of these papers a direct purpose and intent 
to control or muzzle the freedom of the 
press, a principle to which we cannot sub- 
scribe, whatever its source; and that we 
further declare that, in our judgment the 
said newspapers have at all times been fair 
and impartial in their editorial discussions 
of matters affecting organized labor. 

“That as a means of expressing their 
earnest disapproval of the said action of the 
Beaumont Trades Assembly, which was 
taken without their knowledge or consent 
and against the ordinary usages and ethics 
of trades unionism, that this union and the 
members thereof instruct their representa- 
tives to the said Trades Assembly to inform 
the said Trades Assembly at its session 
to be held to-night that unless the said 
action already taken by it at that meeting 
be rescinded and a public announcement 
thereof signed by its officers be furnished 
to the two newspapers in the city of Beau- 
mont this union will withdraw from said 
Trades Assembly forthwith.’ 


Coming from a strong union this action 
threw a scare into the Trades Assembly at 
its meeting. Debate grew denunciatory; 
invitations were exchanged to adjourn 
downstairs and settle it man to man, The 
Trades Assembly leaders perceived that 
the tide was setting against them and there 
seemed to be an inclination on their part to 
comply with the demand to lift the boy- 
cott, but the necessity of adding a public 
announcement of this step stuck in their 
crops. They refused. The boycott con- 
tinued and Typographical Union Number 
339 withdrew from the Trades Assembly, 
threatening to carry the matter to the 
highest authority in the federation. They 
did so and President Gompers ordered the 
boycott against the newspapers repealed. 
Up to date the Trades Assembly has ig- 
nored the order, which makes another or- 
ganization in revolt against the central 
power of the American Federation of 
Labor. The printers assert they will de- 
mand revocation of the Trades Assembly’s 
charter. 

This row brought about a peculiar, 
topsy-turvy situation. 

The Open Shop Association proceeded 
to commend the typographical union, 
which has been'a staunch champion of the 
closed-shop principle in their own trade in 
Beaumont. 

It did not hurt the newspapers’ circula- 
tion to any extent. They received hundreds 
of stops, but most of those who canceled 
their subscriptions bought the papers on 
the streets, if street sales can be accepted 
as a gauge. 

And scores of wives telephoned or wrote 
in to ‘‘leave the paper in the yard next 
door and I'll pay your collector if he will 
call in the afternoon.” 
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How Over 50,000 Ford Owners 
Obtained Closed Car Comfort 


Wherever you go now, you'll find Ford Owners enjoying 
closed car comfort in the USTUS Limousette. 


In Northern Canada where blizzards and icy winter winds 
make driving in an open car prohibitive, the USTUS Limou- 
sette is providing cosy, Limousine luxury. 


In balmy Florida and Southern California, Ford Owners 
shut out the dust and rain and arrive at their destinations as 
fresh and clean as when they left home. 


from behind the wheel to convert 
his open Ford car into a storm- 
proof limousine. 


Small Cost — Easily Operated 


Is it any wonder that over 50,000 
Ford Owners praise the USTUS 
Limousette? And when Ford Own- 
ers consider its small cost in the face 
of soaring prices today, they are thor- 
oughly convinced of the desirability 
of owning this practical utility. 


Another desirable feature of the 
USTUS Limousette is the ease with 
which it can be converted into a 
closed or open car. 


Used With Standard Ford Top 


The USTUS Limousette weighs only 
40 pounds—insures clear vision, 
front and sides, and a Ford can be 
equipped with it in an hour. Also it 
is used in connection with Ford body 
and top without alterations. 


Better see your local dealer promptly, 
or if you do not know where to 
order a USTUS Limousette write 
us direct. 


Just a light touch operates the 
roller windows. It is not necessary 
for the driver to leave his seat 


DAFOE-EUSTICE COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers 


1193 W. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Offices: 35 S. Dearborn Peter N. Jans, Mgr. 


Features of Ustus Limousette for Fords 


Provides closed car comfort in bad weather. pattie ieee oe 
lez , 
) Nera 


Is combined with standard Ford body and 
top without alterations. ‘ 
Eliminates inconveniences of awkward side ! > Sh Wr, 
curtains. x m WR i 


Instantly converted into open or closed | | 


car. Gives clear vision from front or sides. 


FOR FORDS 


Pat. Appd. For 


The Price is only $46 for Touring Car; 
$30 for Roadster, f. o. b. Detroit 


The Dafoe-Eustice Company, Inc., also manufacture a com- 
plete line of standard, guaranteed protective covers for 
trucks, tractors, agricultural implements, building material, 
etc. Write us for complete catalogue of UsTuS Products. 
We are in position to deliver these covers to you promptly. 


Ulster illustrated above is dark drab moleskin; sheep lined body and sleeves; knitted wrists 


inside; full belted; four leather trimmed pockets. Length 52 inches. The other coat is re~ 
cersible with one side dark brown velour, other side best Government jerkin leather; three- 
way comfort collar, large patch pockets and belt; standard length 38 inches. Handsomely 


tailored to wear either side out. 


ME and young men find winter friendly, when 
they brave the blasts in Bostwick Warm- 
wear Coats. 

3ig, generously cut, fur and sheep and leather- 
lined—these coats are getting men out into the 
open. 
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Bostwick dealers, too, find customers turn eagerly 
to Warmwear coats, vests and flannel shirts, be- 
cause they combine style and utility. Bostwicks 
are seen on the boulevard and in the construction 
camp; at the auto show and on the hunting“trip; 
in all places where red-blooded men work or 
recreate. 
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Make friends with winter in a Bostwick. 
Dealers are invited to write for further particulars regarding Bostwick Warmwear 
Garments and Bostwick selling plans for the 1920 seasons. The Bostwick line 
makes friends with all customers and is a valuable business asset. Ever increasing 
public acquaintance and appreciation is an enhancement, 


JOHNSON-BOSTWICK AND COMPANY 
109 Bostwick Building, Minneapolis 


KNOW BOSTWICK BY THIS LABEL: 


Flannel shirt— tailored to fit; snug collar, 
reflecting style tendencies; coat-cut; roomy 
armholes and sleeves; } colors, navy, 874+ 
brown, khaki, olive drab, dark red, ett. 


Government Jerkin—fine quality jerkin 
leather; large, button-down flap pockets: 
reinforced armpits; worsted knit wrists 
and neck. 


Trench coat—best velour in dark brown, 
dark gray or mole; body and sleeve lining 
Lawrence's best gray suede leather ; Sur col- 
lar ; worsted knit wrists and strap; inverted 
pleat back; belt with friction buckle, 
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It-is to the town’s credit that so little 


violence was indulged in, even when ex- 


citement was at fever heat, The fall fes- 
tival given under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Business League was held on No- 
vember seventeenth and was boycotted by 
the unions. A shipping clerk took a girl to 
this carnival and after escorting her home 
was attacked by several men and left in the 
street for dead. Three were identified and 
entered pleas of guilty of assault to escape 
more serious charges. They got off with 
small fines, but the county grand jury was 
in session and promptly indicted them for 
assault with intent to murder. ' 

A carpenter was called to the door of his 
boarding house and jumped on. Two em- 
ployees of a lumber company were attacked, 
one of whom was séverely beaten by men 
dressed in military uniform. 

To fill the strikers’ places employers 
sought far and wide for workmen and 
brought them to Beaumont. Fifteen or 
twenty union members would meet every 
train, but the Open Shop Association pro- 
vided escort to their boarding houses. How- 
ever, the strikers succeeded in frightening 
some and persuading others to get out of 
town. 

A bureau is maintained in connection 
with community center work to obtain em- 
ployment for returned soldiers. Mrs. Smith 
is in charge. In the same place is the gov- 
ernment bureau to place unemployed. The 
members of the Open Shop Association 
assert that the government officials dis- 
criminated in favor of union men. Through- 
out Texas there is a general feeling among 
all classes not affiliated with unions that 
the Labor Department leans strongly 
toward organized labor in every contro- 
versy, regardless of its merits. 

The fight ran along for weeks, with daily 
defections from the ranks of. the unions. 
Some unions called off their strikes. Open 
shop won. Conservative union men there 
freely admit that. Business began to pick 
up and when this is written only the build- 
ing trades are still seriously affected. Ata 
time when new houses and business expan- 
sion are needed building has fallen off 
eighty per cent in Beaumont. 

Results from an open-shop basis have 
been immediate. Paying higher than union 
wages for skilled labor and paying unskilled 
labor according to its worth one contractor 
has succeeded through the increased effi- 
ciency of his workmen in cutting labor 
costs five hundred and ten dollars on each 
four-thousand-dollar bungalow he has built. 

In order to secure a harmony of relation 
between labor and capital Mayor Diffen- 
bacher appointed in late November an in- 
dustrial committee of nine for the purpose 
of settling the controversy. 

“In asking those associated to serve,” 
said the mayor, ‘“‘I have been careful to see 
that the Open Shop Association had repre- 
sentation equal to that accorded organ- 
ized labor. The major portion of the 
personnel of the committee is purposely se- 
lected from among those citizens who while 
affected by the condition may be said to be 
neutral in thought and action, yet repre- 
sentative.” 

Up to the middle of December they had 
barely approached the problem. The open- 
shop people considered the fight was al- 
ready won and that the mayor’s move was 
a last-hour attempt to save the union lead- 
ers from complete defeat by opening the 
issues to argument, so they were dubious of 
this committee, though admitting the high 
standing of its members. 

“Tt’s an attempt to drag a carcass across 
the trail,” is their contention. ‘‘The real 
issues are not what the union representa- 
tives will argue at a hearing by this com- 
mittee. Instead they will spring collective 
bargaining—and collective bargaining as 
the Trades Assembly understands the 
term. We are not opposed to collective 
bargaining—we are for it—so long as it 
does not imply or compel the employment 
of none but union men or the use of such 
methods against business as Trades Assem- 
bly leaders, who were outside the establish- 
ments affected, have brought to bear in 
the past.” To this industrial committee 
the open shop wrote: ‘‘There has been no 
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lockout by any employer who is a membei 
We stand ready to employ any workman | 
now on strike whose place has not been | 
We offer the same wages and the s } 
hours and there shall be no discrimination 
against him by reason of previous a 
his connection with labor organizatio 
Excerpts from the Trades Assembly’s ¢6 
munications to the same body are reveal 
ing. It is the firm opinion of the union | 
the real purpose of open shop is to destroy | 
the union. The wage of labor is the e 
of all the factors that enter into cost 
production to reduce where labor is un¢ 
ganized. It is not claimed by the union 
their organization is a perfect instrume 
ity or that it always operates justly, b 
is the only means labor has or can 
under which wages and working con 
can be maintained at the point that will) 
give the workingman the necessities of life, 
Tt is contended by labor that the cou 
was never so prosperous as to-day and 
profits of the manufacturer and merchant 
are far greater than they have ever beeni 
the history of the country and that” 
wages of labor, comparatively speaking, are | 
ess. 
It is the contention of labor that 
should have at least some portion of the 
wealth they produce. ra 
So there the matter rests. Beaumon 
gradually recovering from the woes 
which the clash plunged her—and it 
open-shop town. * a 


Seattle, Tenmesse 


HE bewildered, shy-jookiaa yous 
who had entered the large Philadel 
bank was shown, at his own request, to 
cashier’s desk. This is the story he tol 

“My name is Henry Blank and I 
son of Walter Blank, of Nashville, Tem 
see. Father has for many years had am 
count at your bank.” a 

The cashier nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I know} 
father’s account very well.” 

The young man continued: 
wired me from New York to meet him 
hotel here yesterday. I arrived at thet 
he said, but he has not yet shown up. 
not know how to reach him. I have 
all my money and am in great distress, 
have come to father’s bank to see if I 
not get fifty dollars to tide me over unt i | 
arrival. I’ve never before been fifty 
from Nashville and I feel as helpless as) 
child in this big strange city with 
dollar in my pocket.” : 

“Too bad! Too bad!” murmur 
cashier sympathetically. “I can't 
Walter Blank’s son in such a predicai 
as this. Allow me to suggest that 
draw on the old man and let me cash 
draft.” 

There was a sudden gleam in the 
man’s eye that bespoke triumph rata) 
than relief. 

“And you say you have never been 
from home before?” pursued the sym 
thetic banker, looking up from the bial) 
draft he was filling out. 4 

“‘No, suh, I’ve nevah been outside 
Tennessee.” az 

‘“‘Well, Mr. Blank, just sign this dr 
and after I’ve gotten your money 10F; 
T’ll ask one of our messengers to show} 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell. 
Yes, sign right on that dotted line.” 

As the young man took the proffered 
and leaned over the marble railing 10 
the cashier deftly removed the visitors: 
and glanced inside it. This is what here 
“Hecker the Hatter, Seattle.” _ thet 

“Young man,” he said, clapping Whe® 
back on its owner’s head, “‘you're a ef0 
I'll give you just ten seconds’ start ol ( 
private detective.” i 

In relating the incident afterwar ; 
banker said that two seconds would ht) 
been ample. 1 « 

“But,” asked the president of the ba) 
when the story was told to him, 
would you have done if there had f 
Nashville hatter’s name in the hat?) 

“Oh,” laughed the cashier, “I ho 
have simply said, ‘Allow me to hold y 
hat so you can see better!’” | 
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lo the Grocers of America 


E are going to advertise your business in The Saturday Evening 
\ \ / Post for a whole year. Naturally, we want you to know of this 
in advance. 
In a series of the most unusual full pages ever written about things good 
to eat, we shall tell the American people why they should use Rep Crown 
Pure Food Products, especially ready cooked canned meats. For the first 
time in the history of the canning industry they will learn all there is to 
know about the materials and methods used in the preparation and pack- 


ing of perfect foodstuffs, 


We shall acquaint every person who deals with you with the inside reasons 
tor this new kind of goodness in cans. We shall reveal the scientific skill, care 
and cleanliness which, combined with knowledge and experience, have 
achieved something long thought impossible. And we shall prove the nutri- 
tive value and economic worth of these delicious products. 


Our idea is to take the public into our confidence at every step, from ex- 
pert selection of raw material to the rare flavor of the finished product. 
We shall do this so openly that none can doubt the right of Rep Crown 
Pure Food Products to a permanent place in every home which appreci- 
ates the best food, and values freedom from needless expenditure of time, 
work and worry. : 


Knowing what we have to tell, we can safely say that before our story is half 
told all lovers of good food will have become loyal friends of Rep Crown 
staples and delicacies. Our frankness will create a nation-wide desire to 
test the truth of what we say. 


This will be an opening of our doors to the people themselves in such a 
way that they will see Rep Crown Pure Food Products as vital food-props 
of the biggest and best democracy under the sun. And since you are the 
connecting link between us and your customers, it is only fair that you 
should be the first to know of our plans. 


Acme Facking Company 


Chicago, U.S. A. C. E. Martin, President 
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When the stenographer had gone Good- 
low lighted a cigar and for some time sat 
smoking and gazing out of the window. He 
had been expecting the reappearance of the 
trouble that was now confronting Steelburg 
Mills. A year before it had flared up for a 
few days, a week, when a number of agi- 
tators had come to Steelburg and effected 
an organization of some of the mill work- 
men, which they called the League of Steel 
Workers. The work actually accomplished 
by the organizers of the league had fallen 
far short of their aims, but the seeds of 
unrest and dissatisfaction had been sown 
and the agitators had gone away not dis- 
heartened, promising to return and see their 
work brought to completion. Now they 
were back, stronger in numbers, stronger in 
financial means with which to carry on 
their campaign, more determined than ever, 
and results of their new efforts were making 
their appearance quickly. 

Goodlow sighed. He dreaded the days— 
perhaps the weeks—that lay just ahead, 
with all the disagreeable experiences they 
would bring to him. He knew he would be 
called on again and again to render un- 
pleasant decisions, that he would be com- 
pelled to argue, to dispute, to cajole, to 
threaten. He knew he would have to 
behold vicious sights—men, beaten and 
pruised and bleeding, men crazed with 
drink and foul and filthy; men wild-eyed 
with rage, unreasonable in their anger; 
men snarling and howling like wild ani- 
mals. He knew he would see men—the 
men who would stand by him—worked to 
the point of exhaustion and collapse, and 
he knew that some of these, men of great 
qualities, would go away not to return, 
broken by the strain to which they had 
been subjected, disgusted and sickened by 
the sights they had witnessed. In his 
mind’s eye he saw all the ugly, miserable, 
wretched scenes about to be enacted in and 
about Steelburg Mills if the league should 
grow strong, grow stronger, become power- 
ful. For Goodlow was an old mill-man and 
more than once had he been through har- 
rowihg experiences. 

He rose and began pacing up and down 
the room and again he sighed. It would 
have to be. As well pull the furnace fires, 
stop the engines, shut down the mills and 
close the gates as to surrender to this 
crowd of interlopers; to take dictation 
from these soft-handed, whisky-oozing out- 
siders who came from no one knew where; 
to have them say: “This man shall work 
here and in no other place; that man shall 
work there and in no other place!” To 
have them say: “This man, though we 
know he is more incompetent than that 
man, shall receive the same wage as the 
competent one!” To have them say: 
““We—we shall determine what hours the 
men of Steelburg Mills shall work, what 
maximum tonnages they shall produce, 
what they shall be paid for their labor!” 

“Not more than twenty-five per cent of 
them!” he muttered as he walked back and 
forth. ‘But once that twenty-five per 
cent is organized, properly soused with bad 
whisky and started on their dirty work, 

another twenty-five per cent—the timid 
ones—will be missing.” 
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To keep the gates open, the Bessemers 
blowing, part of the mills running, a num- 
ber of the furnaces lighted up and making 
jron and steel for a week, two weeks, three 
weeks—whatever the time might be—to 
keep the pillar of fire above Steelburg by 
night, the cloud of smoke by day—that was 
what Goodlow hoped to be able to do, be- 
lieved he would be able to do. 

There was hard work ahead of him. He 
wished now that he had an assistant man- 
ager. He had never filled Lafayette Mur- 
dock’s place. He had intended filling it, 
had intended finding a man all along, but 
he had delayed, put it off. His own capac- 
ity for work was so great that he had never 
felt any real need for an assistant. But 
now with all this trouble staring him in the 
face he realized he should have filled that 
vacancy. 

Once he had gone to Pittsburgh to get a 
man, a man with whom he had years be- 
fore worked, but he had returned without 
him. Then he had decided he would give 
the place to Manning, but Manning’s health 
began to fail, grew steadily worse, and 
Manning had resigned and gone away. 

He walked to a door, threw it open and 


’ stepped into an empty room adj oining his. 


It was the office of the assistant general 
manager. It had not been occupied since 
Lafayette Murdock had left. It was dusty 
in there now and close smelling. A big 
mahogany desk stood in one corner of the 
room and he walked to it and drew his 
finger a half dozen times over its dusty top, 

“You've got to get a man in here,” he 
told himself. ‘‘I believe I’ll write to Man- 
ning and tell him what we’re up against and 
ask him to come and help us out for a few 
weeks. He’ll be of great assistance to me, 
though what I need is a man who can fairly 
eat up the work. Manning is rather slow, 
but I’ll ask him to come—there’s no one 
else just now.” 

He returned to his desk and wrote a 
letter to Manning. In three days he had 
Manning’s reply saying he could not come. 

The following morning saw more un- 
rolled steel piled in the stock yard, more 
wrecked and derailed cars here and there 
about the yards; Purdy’s rod mill was still 
more cluttered up with tangled rods and 
scrap and cobbles; a half dozen of the 
smaller furnaces were idle; the Bessemer 
was choked with all kinds of mill débris and 
a great crowd 
of men hung .._, 
about each 
gate, hooting 
and yelling and 
gesticulating 
and threaten- 
ing the watch- 
menand guards 
and the men 
who were go- 
ing in to work 
or coming out 
from work. 

Two days 
more and Good- 
low’s estimate 


of a first loss of twenty-five per cent of his 
employees had been passed—already the 
timid ones of the mills were dropping out. 
More stacks were smokeless, more furnaces 
idle and the fall in production tonnages in 
every department was so marked that a 
shipping clerk left his desk and his work in 
the middle of the afternoon and hurried 
across the yard to the office of Mr. Abel 
Eechy, a steam boss, to comment on the 
situation. 

“What d’ye know about it, Mr. Eechy? a 
inquired the shipping clerk as he turned 
Mr. Eechy’s galvanized wash bucket up- 
side down and took a seat thereon. “‘Isn’t 
it so? It’s a bum blizzard that blows no- 
body some good. If production tonnages 
keep coasting down, coasting down, coast- 
ing down, Mr. Eechy, round this old dump, 
I'll get caught up with my work. I’m not 
more than six days behind now. It does 
look like the leaguers are loping to liberty 
or death, doesn’t it? Let me see—you never 
flirt with Lady Nicotine, do you, Mr. 
Eechy? I thought not. Too bad. But 
maybe I can scrape up a few crumbs of 
comfort from one of my pockets. 

“‘Well, Mr. Eechy, what d’ye know about 
it? They hauled Fred Skinner home this 
morning with a leaking roof. Fred came 
to work and some of these uplifters of labor 
that were waiting at the gate told him not 
to goin. Fred didn’t say a word—he just 
put his thumb to the end of his beak, 
twiddled his fingers like he was playing 
Dixie on a flute and walked on. That’s 
Fred. The uplifters went for him and got 
him, but not before Fred got three of them. 
From what I hear Fred was loaded for 
brown, black, white, grizzly and Teddy 
bear. What d’ye know about that, Mr. 
EKechy? 

“NX nifty little mix that was over at the 
Bessemer last night. They caught some 
Polacks and Russians trying to wreck one 
of the blowing engines. There was a scrap 
royal but nobody hurt except Joe Bender— 
he had the pipe stem of his pipe shoved up 
through the roof of his mouth into his 
Eustachian tube, as we used to call it in 
the physiology class. What d’ye know 
about that? Well, I'll be dogged! You 
don’t happen to have an ear spoon about 
you, do you, Mr. Eechy? -There’s some 
kind of an animal strolling about in my 
ear. Playful little beast. Thanks. 

“Well, as I 
said before, 
Mr. Eechy, 
it’s agreat old 
world we live 
in. Now this 
strike— but 
you can’t call 
it astrike, Mr. 
z Eechy! It 
. isn’tastrike— 
it’s simply a 
hell-raising 
ruckus, with 
headquarters 
of ruckusses 
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established at the boozeries of Eddie Coe 
shot and Mike Conway. Eliminate tho) 
two cesspools of sin, Mr. Eechy, and th! 
so-called strike will die like an unwateri 
fish. If you could build a _barbed-wi 
fence across the south end of Vinegar Gul| 
this afternoon, Mr. Eechy—close it up tigh 
you understand—I’d be billing out st¢ 
products with both hands and both fe 
before to-morrow night and instead of } 
ing six days behind in my clerical choy! 
T’d be nine. What d’ye know about it? 
“And isn’t the company wise to it 
strategical value of the Gully? The ansy_ 
is yea, yea, Mr. Eechy. Messrs. Hackher 
and Clybo, the company’s attorneys, pi 
a visit to the Gully yesterday. Mess 
Cockshot and Conway are noising it abc 
that the aforesaid gents offered them {| 
last price they had put on the Gully pr 
erty. They turned them down. Mess 
Hackberry and Clybo raised their bid 
twice. Messrs. Cockshot and Conw 
laughed at them, told them they had; 
cided not to sell at any price. Can y 
beat it, Mr. Eechy? But regarding { 
affair logically, Messrs. Cockshot and 0(' 
way are wise, for if the leaguers win out, 
this fight The Morgue and The Bucket 
Blood will pay better dividends than 4 
two South African diamond mines } 
could name, for then the can will be rust 
in these mills night and day. That’s (| 
of the demands of these uplifters of labo, 
unlimited booze for the boys of brawn. 
“Eddie and Mike own every foot of || 
Gully property now with the exception | 
Wally Gay’s old shack. They've tried | 
buy that several times, I’ve heard, |; 
Wally won’t sell. What he wants to h| 
on to that old dump for nobody kno| 
That old fat slob of a Tellerinsky was | 
duck that let Cockshot and Conway | 
the bulge on the company. The comp! 
could have bought up the Gully once ft 
song and a dance and then squeezed | 
Eddie and Mike. Now they can’t, ;| 
they need that property, too, if they ¢: 
expect to build more blast furnaces. 
“‘And say, Mr. Eechy, what d’ye kt; 
about it? I was standing down here at | 
tower by the cross-over yesterday ever 
and a Midline passenger going west slo’ 
down there. Who do you suppose, | 
Eechy, was standing on the back platfi 
of the last Pullman. Wally Gay! W) 
d’ye know about that? Big _as life, | 
Eechy, and twice as natural. I want to | 
you right here, Mr. Eechy, that he div 
much resemble the dirty wop that use' 
clean out sewers and flywheel pits in | 
plant. 
“<<Hello!’ said he. 
“¢Hello!’ said I, and he was gone. 
“‘What d’yeknow about that, Mr. Eec | 
““Wally’s been away from Steelburg) 
a long while. If he’s been going to s¢| 
all this time and if he’s been working @ 
studies as he always worked at everyt. | 
else he undertook to do I’d say that by1} 
Mr. Eechy, he ought to be able to spel | 
easy. (Continued on Page 55) 
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‘Isn’t it so, though? The Old Man 
wuld smile if he could have Wally here to 
hip settle this rumpus. It’s going to worry 
| Old Man, Mr. Eechy—it’s worrying 
pi already. He’s not as juvenilish as you 
ul lare. I’m surprised that Wally didn’t 
tp off and see some of us old-timers who 
ped him along in his upward climb. You 
«yw, I was the lad who discovered Wally 
Sy, Mr. Eechy. Oh, yes, I found out that 
Ally was there with chimes when it came 
cigures and a pen dipped in the ink, while 
srybody else was regarding him merely 
a hammerheaded Vinegar-Gully dub. 
Jat d’ye know about that? 

But lend me your ear, Mr. Eechy. Be- 
sen you and me and the pigpen gate, the 
«son he didn’t stop off in Steelburg is 
ji: He was bee-lining it to a little lady 
n in the West somewheres. He’s going 
cnarry her. Old Major Fronk tipped me 
{to the facts. He met her out there that 
ie he got locked up in a car of wire here 
nhe mill yard and didn’t get out of the 
euntil he arrived at the hamlet where she 
hbd—out in Dakota or some other state. 
) sure, Legget and Morehouse, the con- 
rtors, are building him a house up on 
je Street—I guess it’s about finished by 
h time. Major Fronk is watching its 
rtion with the eye of a bald-headed eagle. 
): of the carpenters told me that if he sees 
ail driven crooked he howls bloody 
yder until it is pulled out and driven 
hight. What d’ye know about it? We'll 
2 Wally walking in on us one of these days. 

Well, Mr. Eechy, by the time I get 
shed up and my hair combed it will be 
er enough quitting time to quit. I’m 
ag out through the tunnel under the 
illine this evening—not so many of these 
titers of labor out there. And say, I’ve 
vved a clever little safety-first device, 
{ Eechy, that isn’t one-third bad. It 
shock absorber for the coco to be worn 
lle these uplifters of labor are busy 

}heir humanitarian work. It consists 
roly of a bag of sawdust which fits snugly 
ihe top of my katy. If an uplifter of 
tr bashes me one on the bean the bag 
‘awdust lessens the effect of the bash. 
rity cute, eh, Mr. Eechy? I’m tender on 
y, of the head—can’t stand much con- 
tion. It dates back to youthful days. 
tschool in my old-home town—Honey- 
us on the White Fork, Mr. Eechy—one 
‘ny school-teachers was always banging 
on the nut with a hard maple ruler he 
vied as he would stroll about the room. 
«softened something up there and it’s 
en soft ever since. What d’ye know about 
1? 
Good night, Mr. Eechy. And when 
) gO out or come in the gate while the 
ofters of labor are busy keep your eyes 
igh gear. You can’t tell when one of 
Kuplifters is going to start tampering 
1. your health.” 


‘oodlow had not been home for more 
laa week. He had had a cot placed in 
(room adjoining his office and the few 


's of sleep he caught in the twenty-four- ° 


»» day he was on duty he caught there in 
«vacant office of the assistant general 
éager. The strain was telling on him. 
lface was haggard and gray, his hands 
eibled and he was in a constant state of 
lous unrest. His clothes were wrinkled 
soiled, red with ore dust, yellow with 
us of clay, black with grease spots, for 
hever men were at work about the mills 
yards Goodlow was to be found at 
12 time in the twenty-four hours of the 
(| working with the men when help was 
«ed, cheering them on, leading in the 
#e-ho-ing, urging them to stick it 
tagh the double-duty period that was 
inem and ahead of them. 
4 all hours of the day and of the night 
yas to be seen about the great plant. 
‘in in the small miserable hours of the 
ming, in that hard killing portion of the 
gt shift when men grow weak and weary, 
‘ould be on the blower’s platform at one 
te Bessemers working the shining levers, 
hing through colored glasses the flick- 
is flames at the converter’s mouth. For 
ollow was an old steel blower—the 
Ger’s platform had been one of the steps 
ls upward climb. 

st infrequently he would make sudden 
Farance in a crowd of heaving, tugging, 
«ting men in one of the mills as they 
Dred at changing a roll or straightening 
‘, twisted bar or hauling away a glowing 
tle, where he would lay his strength 
t Pay and heave and tug and sweat 
t them. 


THE SATURDAY 


Nor was he the only one of the heads of 
Steelburg Mills that worked in this way; 
nor was he the only one of them staying at 
the mills twenty-four hours of every day. 
There were cots in every room of the big 
main-office building and there were cots in 
every little office about the mill yards, and 
foremen and subforemen, superintendents 
and assistant superintendents and en- 
gineers and inspectors and clerks were 
giving their whole time, using their every 
ounce of strength, trying to keep Steelburg 
Mills running, trying to keep aflare that 
pillar of fire that hovered over the mills by 
night, trying to prevent from floating away 
that cloud of smoke that hung over them 
by day. 

But the pillar of fire was not so bright 
now nor the cloud of smoke so black and 
dense, for from more furnaces the fires had 
been drawn, more mills had closed down, 
more engines had ceased to run, more 
boilers to steam. The complement of men 
necessary to keep Steelburg Mills open and 
alive was dangerously threatened. The 
second twenty-five per cent—the timid 
ones whom Goodlow had counted to lose— 
had quickly disappeared and heavy inroads 
had been made into the number he had 
counted to hold. Fear had entered their 
ranks, for the leaguers, emboldened by their 
successes, were resorting to stronger means 
of intimidation. Men had been beaten at 
the gates; men had been grievously injured 
at the gates; men had been killed at the 
gates. 

More days of twenty-four hours each 
and no signs of improvement. Another 
blast furnace was blown out and that fol- 
lowed quickly by another. There was 
mighty cheering in the Gully before the 
leaguers’ headquarters when the news came 
there. But hot metal continued to roll into 
Steelburg Mills from Ferro Junction, and 
Stanley Kirk, owner and operator of the 
four furnaces there, offered to deliver his 
entire output to the mills and did begin 
making such delivery. Then the leaguers 
moved to organize the men at the Ferro 
Junction furnaces. Without the hot metal 
from Kirk’s furnaces Steelburg Mills could 
not continue to'run. 

“What d’ye know about that, Mack?’ 
demanded a shipping clerk, thrusting his 
head in at the open window of Yardmaster 
MeNutt’s office. McNutt’s feet were not 
on top of his desk, as they usually were. 
His arms were spread out on a table 
standing near the desk and his face was 
buried in his sleeves. McNutt was at the 
point of breaking down, for the leaguers 
had taken from him man after man and 
he was working hard, hard, hard, to keep 
things moving, climbing up and down cars 
and setting and loosening brakes, cou- 
pling and uncoupling, throwing switches, 
putting derailed cars back on track, run- 
ning about the yards from morning till 
night. And McNutt was growing old. 

“What d’ye know about that?” repeated 
the shipping clerk, and he held up for in- 
spection two very dirty hands in the palms 
of which showed great water blisters, some 
of them burst, with the raw flesh peeping 
through the slotted skin. ‘‘ They were stuck 
for limestone over at the Open Hearth 
and I lammed in and unloaded a half carload 
of the stuff for them. I’ll be dogged, Mack, 
if I don’t feel like Jack Johnson had been 
using me for a punching bag, danged if I 
don’t! My vertebre squeak every time 
I stoop over. Listen! Didn’t you hear it 
then? What d’ye know about that, Mack? 

“Well, Mack, things look blue, blue— 
blooming blue, don’t they? And they’re 
going bluer. Indigo in a few more days, 
Mack. Devil Daggy quit last night and 
took about twenty with him. Goodlow 
was counting strong on him. That means 
the billet mill goes down. Say, Mack, d’ye 
know what this stir-off makes me think of? 
A great big arch with the keystone busted 
and slipping out of place. Goodlow’s 
busted, Mack—he’s all in, he’s done. The 
arch needs a new key, and that darned 
quick. Goodlow is all right; he’s all there 
as an Old Man, but between you and me 
and the goose pond, Mack, he isn’t quite 
big enough to cut this particular cheese, for 
it is a tough cheese—you know that. Well, 
I must amble on. My burnsides, mustache 
and goatee—if I ever grow the ornaments— 
will all be gray before I ever get caught up 
with my work now. What d’ye know 
about it?” 


In the evening of that same day Wally 
Gay sat looking out of a car window of 
a Midline passenger train pulling slowly 
through Steelburg. 


EVENING POST 


“That’s the old place over there, Amy,” 
he said to a happy-faced young woman 
occupying the seat opposite his. ‘That 
second tall stack right yonder is near the 
spot where you met me that night. Vinegar 
Gully lies over yonder and our new house 
in that direction, a half mile or so distant. 
Just about here the train stopped that 
night I came back from the West to 
Steelburg.”’ 

His face was close to the window and his 
eyes searched out every known stack and 
furnace and mill building. 

“‘Something’s wrong!” he exclaimed. “TI 
never saw the mills so quiet. Those blast 
furnaces are down—either banked or blown 
out—and half the smoke stacks all over the 
plant are cold. I wonder what it is? I 
haven’t heard of any trouble—though I 
haven’t looked at a paper for a week.” 

The train moved slowly on—it was ap- 
proaching a railroad crossing. One of the 
mill-yard gates came in sight. A great 
crowd of men was gathered in the street in 
front of it. The double gates swung open 
and he saw a throng of workmen coming 
out—it was the day gang going off shift. 
The crowd outside surged forward to meet 
them and he saw clubs shaken and men 
were gathering stones from the street. Then 
the scene passed from his sight as the train 
ran behind a high wall. 


“Amy, I want to get off at the tower: 


down here and go back to the mills. There’s 
something wrong there and I may be of 
service to Goodlow. You won’t mind trav- 
eling on to the city and going to the hotel 
alone, will you?” 

Surprise showed in the young woman’s 
face; a shadow crossed it and lingered there 
for a moment. Then she smiled. 

“You know what is best, Wally,” she 
said. “Of course I can go on alone. But 
you'll be down soon, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll just have a little talk with 
Goodlow, if he’s at the mills—and he’s 
there, I know that—and find out whether 
I can be of any assistance to him. It looks 
like a strike, though I can’t imagine what 
they could be striking about. Geta cab at 
the depot, have a porter load the luggage 
and go to the Weston Hotel. If I’m delayed 
here longer than I expect to be I shall tele- 
phone you. Gocd-by, dear.” 

He stooped and kissed her and hurried 
out of the car, and as it came to a stop at 
the crossing tower a moment later he swung 
down to the ground and went running back 
along the tracks. 

The crowds about the gate entrance had 
thinned—the workmen from the mills had 
fought their way through the leaguers and 
gone and only the leaguers remained. Wally 
had come up and passed in among them be- 
fore he was recognized. 

“Wally Gay!” a voice shouted. 

“Hello, Wally! Ah, there, 
Hello, old horse!’’ 

The greetings came thick and fast and in 
a few minutes he was busy shaking hands, 
for he knew a large number of the men 
gathering about him—with some of them 
he had worked many a long hard turn in 
the mills. 

““What’s going on here?” he asked. 

“Strike! Strike!”’ shouted a dozen voices. 

“A strike? What kind of astrike? What 
about? I’mamember of the old mill union 
and I’m in good standing too—my dues are 
paid up. Maybe I ought to be in this 
strike.” 

“Sure you ought, Wally. But it isn’t the 
old mill union’s strike,” said Joe Blakely, 
a gas-house man, who made it clear he was 
ready to become spokesman for the crowd. 
“That mill union is nothing but an old 
woman’s tea party, Wally. This is some- 
thing else, something bigger.’ 

“Tell me all about it, Joe. What are you 
striking for?” 

“Oh, everything—wages, hours, better 
treatment, rep—representation, beer ——” 

“Beer? That’s nice! Who’s your head?” 

“Why, there’s two or three of ’em. I 
don’t remember—hey, Bull, what’s them 
fellers’ names—them organizers?’’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” broke in Wally. 
“Outsiders, men you don’t know, men you 
never saw or heard of before, men who 
never worked with you or with anybody 
else probably—they’re your leaders, are 
they? You’re a brainy bunch, Joe! How 
much have your organizers taxed you so 
far in this game?”’ 

“Well, we’ve paid in five dollars a head, 
but you understand that ——” 

“Wasy money for your organizers! You 
certainly are a brainy bunch! Oh, you 
simps, you suckers, you marks—you make 
me laugh! I want to tell you, Joe—and 


Wally! 
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you other fellows—that you are in a pretty 
dirty business! I heard all about your 
league last year and I’ve seen something of 
its work in the East. In a month from now 
you'll be so disgusted with yourselves that 
you hooked up with this gang of floating 
thugs and took your orders from them that 
you'll deny, every one of you, that you ever 
stood here at this gate trying to prevent 
decent men from earning a living! If this 
was a strike of the old mill union and your 
demands were just I’d go in with you and 
help you win your fight, but I’ll have noth- 
ing to do with your league! The old mill 
union always has handled the labor dis- 
putes here and it always will. Your league 
will lose out—it’s too rotten to win!” 

He pushed through the circle of men 
about him and walked toward the gate. 

“Don’t you goin there!’ someone yelled. 

Wally whirled about. 

“Who tells me not to go in there?” he 
demanded, walking back toward the crowd. 
“Which one of you? Come out here and 
try to keep me from going in there!’’ 

There was no answer to his challenge, no 
movement of anyone to come forward, and 
he turned and went on to the gate where he 
beat and kicked against the boards until 
the face of a watchman appeared at a hole. 
The gate rolled back and he stepped inside. 
A half dozen of the guards came up to greet 
him, and from them he had a short account 
of the trouble. 

He walked across the yard to the Open 
Hearth, climbed the iron stairway and 
went along the floor in front of the long row 
of furnaces. Some of them, he noticed, were 
cold and black and the plant, he could see 
at his first glance, was in a sad state of 
neglect. He saw a foreman coming toward 
him, one he had worked with. The man’s 
face showed worn and tired and it was ugly 
with a beard of many days’ growth. He 
walked wearily and unsteadily. 

“Hello, there, Frank!” called Wally. 

The foreman stopped. 

“Is—is it you?” he asked. 

He put out a hand that seemed all but 
lifeless, that trembled and was without 
grip, and then turned and sat down heavily 
ona bench. Wally looked curiously at him. 

“What’s the matter with you, Frank?” 
he queried. 

““Done up—down and out from overwork! 
I haven’t slept for nearly forty-eight hours 
and I’ve been on my feet practically all 
the time. I’ve simply got to throw up my 
hands and quit, that’s all there is to it. 
I hate to drop out, but I can’t go on any 
longer. And they’re all just about in 
my fix—I mean the superintendents and 
foremen.”’ 

“Get to the office, Frank, and flop. 
Come on, right now. Forget everything! 
I'll take care of your job to-night, and to- 
morrow, too, if you haven’t caught up by 
morning.” 

They went to the office. The foreman 
threw himself upon a cot and in a minute 
was breathing heavily. Wally found a suit 
of overalls in the man’s locker and put them 
on. He went out to the floor. Word that 
he had come back had passed from lip to 
lip and the old men of the plant, the men 
with whom he had once sledged and barred 
and sweat before the red furnaces, came 
crowding about him to shake his hand. 

“My furnace is ready to tap, Wally,” 
shouted one of them as he came up. 

“All right, Blacky, here we go!” he 
laughed. 

And he went to the furnace, thrust a test 
bar into the white lake of fire, found the 
temperature right and took out the heat. 

“Slick as a whistle!” chuckled Blacky 
to his helper. 

All through the night he worked before 
the glowing furnaces, helping the furnace 
men, toiling with the short-handed crew of 
laborers, giving a lift here, a hand there, 
tapping steel, watching the heats poured, 
jollying and joshing the tired gangs. Once 
he came on two men sneaking through the 
building behind the furnaces, evidently 
bent on mischief. He stopped them, came 
to blows with them and knocked one of 
them down a stairway. The other he 
caught, threw down and sat on until the 
guards came. 

By morning the palms of his hands were 
covered with blisters and his face was red 
and chafed where the fierce heat from the 
furnaces had beat upon it. His skin was 
soft, but his muscles were hard, hard as 
gristle, for he had not been training his 
mind wholly to the neglect of his body while 
he had been absent from Steelburg. Con- 
stant gymnasium practice had kept him fit 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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No business too large or too small— 
Rand visible control shows 
the facts at a glance. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, is 
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class organiza- 
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There!—there are the facts. Now you can decide.” 


ND in an astonishing number of cases the RAND Visible-Card 
System of office equipment is the modern executive’s best assistant. 
For it presents all the facts concisely in the least possible time. 


Glance down the panel holding RAND cards till you reach the name 
you want, swing up the card just ahead—and there are all the recorded 
facts. It does away with laborious hunting through old-fashioned files 
and actually saves in office expense. With RAND one clerk does the 


work of four. 


Think of the avenues of bigger and better business this opens up. 
Think of the increased sales possible from the same prospect list. 
Think how it guards against waste and idle capital due to uncon- 
trolled production. Think how it prevents labor difficulties and de- 
creases labor turnover by making possible the assignment of the right 
man to the right work. In credit work, think how it permits prompter 
service to the waiting customer and saves worry and losses. 


There is a place for RAND—first and foremost in 
the field of Visible Control—in your business. Write 
the Home Office to show you (without cost) how 
RAND can help your business by placing your 
records at your fingers’-tips. 
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Among the users of 
RAND Systems of 
Visible Control are: 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Dalton Adding Machine Co. 
White Motor Car Co. 
Bessemer Gas Engine Co. 
Gedney Farms Hotel 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Beaver Board Co. ‘ 

S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


Most of these concerns started 
using RAND in a small way 
and added to the equipment 
as it proved itself. 


On request we will gladly send 
any of the following booklets, 
which may solve your pat- 
ticular problem: 

Cost Control 

Stock Control 

Personnel Control 

Sales Control 

Credit Control 

Purchase Control 
Write for the booklets -you 
want today. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, Providence, ash- 
ington, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, 
Portland and Denver. 
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nondition, and now after a long night 
ing and straining and tugging and 
n he felt none the worse for it, except 
; ands, blistered and tortured by the 
jiandles of the tools he had used, 


hn. 

cybreak the foreman came out of the 
uwning and stretching. 

din’t miss a wink,” he said, laughing. 
«like a million dollars. Now I’m 
- r another twenty-four-hour stretch 
Ity-six if it’s necessary. Say, I for- 
yell you that there would be lunch 
1 here at midnight. Did you see 
iz of it?” 

etainly did,” replied Wally. “I ate 
-here’s nothing left for your break- 
all up the cook, I feel as if I were 
jr a twenty-four-hour go too. If 
seady to take charge I’ll saunter 
jrough the yard and see where I’m 
neded.”” 

}t the Open Hearth without chang- 
clothes or washing his grimy face. 
o:tacle that met his eyes as he walked 
= the yard caused him to groan, re- 
«ng the clean and shipshape condi- 
f vyerything when he was last there. 
materials of a hundred kinds lay 
t2 broad-gauge tracks, with here and 
ewrecked or derailed car blocking 
a3; buggies, molds, stools, ingots lay 
ri about the stripping houses and 
wits; serap, broken machinery, bent 
histed cobbles—mill débris of every 
iple sort was before him wherever he 


Il take a year to get things cleaned 
a!” he muttered. 
ustepped into the Bessemer building 
yroodlow coming. He was shocked 
‘ppearance of the general manager. 
waged—it seemed to him—twenty 
ce he had seen him last. 
“and waited. Goodlow came on, 
dat him, failed to recognize him, 
him one of the mills’ dirty work- 


on. 
yl morning!’ called Wally. 

“ow stopped and looked back. 

yson of a gun! Oh, you son of a 
here in Sam Hill did you come 


te came hurrying back, his hand 
hed, his gray face illumined by a 
ohappiness. 

ped from the clouds.” 

e, drop again—drop down here on 
ury and let’s talk! Let’s talk till the 
qehome! By gee whiz, Wally, I’m 
yee you!” 

yat down on a derailed buggy at the 
‘le narrow-gauge tracks and Wally 
co the history of the fight the mills 
using against the leaguers; answered 
iid questions Goodlow put to him, 
sned to more history. 

i?’m afraid they’ve got us, Wally,” 
¢dlow with a sigh as he neared the 
chis long story. ‘From the very 
by have drawn heavily from the 
il was counting on to stand by us, 
i heavily than I ever dreamed they 
Devil Daggy was a big loss to us— 
gang of admirers that will go where 
snd stay where hestays. And early 
x¢ the big sewer back of the rod mill 
used—somebody threw something 
; catch basin. The water is piling 
cer that part of the plant. It will 
U the bar mill and Purdy’s mill out 
vission, and a few hours more will 
ower house down. Then we'll quit. 
ii’t anybody to send up there that 
€ up that sewer. Ackerman might, 
vent two days ago, saying it was 
1; life to stay here longer.” 

l rose to his feet. 

Lo and open up the sewer,” he said. 
20, Wally!’’ 
wes, but I will! I:know all about 
“er—I’ve been down in there many 
. There’s nothing to it if you know 
‘ter I get that done I’ll go up in the 
éd have a talk with Devil Daggy. 
d. used to be hoodlums together up 


tern out of Vinegar Gully!” 


@t you just tell me you had a wife 
gfor you to come back to her—a 
¢ shamefully deserted before your 
bon had ended? You want to go 
ther, don’t you? You stay out of 
1) ully!”” 

tw! l’mnot afraid of Vinegar Gully. 
"sed there, lived there for years, and 
Joperty there—I have rights in the 
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“Stay out of the Gully, I tell you!” 

‘Well, let’s get that sewer opened up. 
Are you going along?” 

“Yes, I’ll go with you. I think I can 
scare up two or three men to help you.” 

And a little later, down in the filthy, 
nasty, roiling water of a great catch basin, 
Wally Gay labored and sweat, cleaning it 
out, hauling and pulling at the obstruc- 
tions that had been thrown into the basin, 
shoveling out the dirty sediment that had 
washed in—labored and sweat in the 


noisome hole just as he had labored and: 


sweat there many a time before. 

No one was there td see him finish his 
Augean task—Goodlow had been called 
away, and someone had come and taken his 
two laborers—when with a whining, suck- 
ing sound the water broke through the 
barrier that held it back and ripped and 
gurgled into the sewer below. He stood 
leaning on his shovel, watching it eddy and 
whirlpool about his legs, and he laughed 
aloud at the success of his labors. 

In a near-by shanty he left the hip boots 
he had pulled on for the job, put on his 
shoes, and still covered with the filth and 
slime of the catch basin, walked across the 
yards to the gate that opened near the head 
of Vinegar Gully, He recalled Goodlow’s 
warning—“ You stay out of the Gully!””— 
and he smiled. Why should he fear to ven- 
ture into the Gully? He knew them all up 
there—they knew him. And he wanted to 
have a talk with Devil Daggy. 

None of the leaguers were at the gate, 
but down the Gully in front of The Bucket 
of Blood he saw a crowd gathered and the 
sound of yelling and cheering came to his 
ears. He walked along the dirty cinder 
sidewalk toward the crowd. He came to 
the shack which he owned—the shack where 
he had been raised, where he had lived alone 
after old Joe Gay and Jane Gay had died. 
There he stopped. 

It was a most disreputable-looking place. 
It was that when he had gone away from it 
a good many years ago, but now it was a 
hundred times worse. He saw the old For 
Sale sign which he had painted himself and 
which he had placed on the front of the 
building, now faded and battered and 
hanging awry. He had never come to take 
it down after he had decided not to sell the 
property. Cockshot and Conway had been 
to see him many times, trying to buy the 
little place, offering him far more than it 
was actually worth, but he had always re- 
fused to sell. 

He went in and tried the door. His knee 
thrust it open and he stepped inside. 
It was dark and gloomy in there in the 
little rooms beneath the low ceilings, but 
he noticed there were no signs of damp- 
ness; the tin roof he had helped old Joe 
Gay put on years before—a few months 
before old Joe had died—had held against 
rust and corrosion. Boys had broken into 
the place and wrought havoe with the 
interior. Pieces of broken chairs were 
scattered about, boards torn from the 
wainscoting, paper from the walls, bricks 
from a chimney. But in his old bedroom 
he found the cot intact on which he had 
formerly slept, the cot on which he had lain 
awake so many nights staring up at the 
black ceiling, too tired, too exhausted from 
his killing labor at the mills to sleep. He 
sat down on it and sighed, for he was now 
beginning to feel tired. 

“T wonder what Amy will think of me,” 
he mused—‘‘my leaving her in such a 
heartless manner for so long? There were 
tears in her voice both times I talked to her 
last night. It’s too bad—but I know she 
understands. I must dress up and go down 
to the city just as soon as I get back to the 
Open Hearth.” 

He rested a few minutes longer, caught 
himself falling into a doze, and rose and 
went out into the street. 

The gathering of men in front of The 
Bucket of Blood was scattering, with some 
of them coming back toward the gate. 
Wally met these. Many of them knew him 
and began speaking to him, some of them 
stopping to shake hands with him. Then 
a man larger than the others, taller by a 
head, a man coarse of features and brutal 
in his whole make-up, came along. 

“Hello, Devil Daggy!” shouted Wally. 

The man did not return the greeting. 
He stared for a moment or two, then asked 
harshly, ‘‘ What’re you doin’ in the Gully?” 

“‘Oh, taking a look at my real estate,” 
laughed Wally. 

““What’re you doin’ in the Gully?”  re- 
peated the man. : 

‘Well, if you’re bound to know, Devil, 
T came here to have a talk with you.” 
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“What’ve you got to talk with me about? 
Say, why don’t you run with your own 
crowd? If you’re hooked up with the high- 
hat bunch—and I know you are—the Gully 
ain’t a safe place for you these days!”” | 

“Ts that so? You don’t say so! Devil, 
T’ve been in this Gully nearly—not quite— 
as much as you have, and I’ve always found 
it safe enough for me. There isn’t a man in 
this crowd or in the whole Gully that I 
know and who knows me that I believe 
I have any cause to fear. There may be 
some here now who would stick me in the 
back if they had the chance, but they’re not 
Gully men.” ; 

“¥Voy’ve been workin’ up there in the 
mills, haven’t you?” roared the big man, 
coming closer. ‘“‘You’ve been there this 
mornin’ !”’ : 

“Say, Devil, chase some of that noise out 
of your voice!” said Wally sharply. “You 
know I’m not hard of hearing, and if you 
think you’re scaring me—forget it eee 

Daggy broke out into loud and abusive 
talk. The language of the Gully ran trip- 
pingly on his tongue and with unpremedi- 
tated art he poured forth the ugly oaths 
and foul obscenities, the vile profanities and 
strange blasphemies and maledictions that 
were peculiarly the Gully’s own. 

Unperturbed Wally listened until hemade 
a pause, then spoke quickly: 

‘Devil, I came up here to have a decent 
talk with you—man to man. You don’t 
wantit. Allright. But now let me tell you 
something, Devil: You could have kept all 
your threats, your cuss words and your 
rotten talk in your rotten mouth and I 
would have been just as much frightened, 
just as much afraid of you and the Gully 
as 1am this minute! For I know you and 
I know the Gully! I’ve fought with you in 
the Gully, Devil, and I’ve licked you and 
I can lick you again! And I'll fight you 
again, right now, right here, if you'll agree 
to the stakes I propose.” 

‘What are they?” demanded Daggy. 

“This: I'll fight you to see whether you 
go back to the mills or whether I stay out 
of the mills. If I win you’re to go back to 
work and stay at work and you're to take 
your gang with you. Ifyou win I’m to stay 
away from the mills until this trouble is 
settled. Now take me up or sneak!” 

“Tt’s a go!” laughed Daggy. “I should 
say it isa go!” 

Cheers, whoops and yells greeted the an- 
nouncement and a ring was quickly formed. 

“‘There’s two pairs of light gloves at The 
Morgue!” shouted a man whom those 
about him had been addressing as Duckbill. 
“Wait and I’ll get ’em!” 

“Never mind the gloves, Duckbill—I 
want no gloves!”’ called Wally. “But you 
might fetch a pail of water if you feel like it.” 

“Sure thing, Wally, surest thing!”’ And 
Duckbill hurried off. 

There were those in the crowd surround- 
ing the two men who smiled as they looked 
at Wally’s soft white skin; and there were 
those there who chuckled and nodded their 
heads wisely as they looked at certain knots 
and lumps and cords crawling and playing 
about on his arms and shoulders beneath 
the thin gauze undershirt he wore—for he 
had pulled off the blue jumper and the 
white shirt beneath it and cast them aside. 
And when they had studied the fine lines 
and perfect symmetry of his figure they 
nodded their heads wisely again. 

One of those who smiled as he looked at 
that soft white skin was Devil Daggy. 

‘“‘T hate to do it, Bulger!’ he whispered 
to Bulger the Bat, who stood near him. 
“‘It’ll be like taking pennies from a blind 
man without arms!”’ 

Bulger the Bat made no reply—he had 
been looking at those lumpy muscles crawl- 
ing about on Wally’s arms and shoulders. 

““Yeow-ow-ow !”’ 

The fight was on—the first blow had been 
struck. It had fallen on Wally—a glancing 
blow on the face, and blood oozed from a 
hundred little capillaries and veins that had 
been broken. 

““Y eow-ow-ow-ow!”’ 

The second blow had been struck—and 
Devil Daggy staggered back with a grunt. 

It was an old-fashioned Gully fight, the 
kind of fight the Gully delighted in, brutal 
and cruel; the kind of fight the Gully 
gloated over, bloody and wicked; the kind 
of fight the Gully deciared was the only 
fight worth looking at—fought without 
gloves, fought without prearrangement, 
fought without nice regards to the rules of 
the ring, fought for something bigger than 
money stakes, fought to a finish! 

Wally Gay understood and appreciated 
the task that was before him. More than 
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once in earlier years he had tested Devil 
Daggy’s strength and he knew it was 
greater than his own; he knew he should 
not dare risk his power of muscle against 
the power of muscle of the giant before him. 
Tf he was to win he must win by skill, by 
the skill he had gained in the gymnasium 
at the hands of his boxing master; he must 
avoid Daggy’s terrific lunges, his sledge- 
hammer blows, his bear hugs, his clinches. 

So he danced lightly about his slow- 
moving, bulky opponent, stooping and re- 
treating, ducking and bending and twisting, 
darting in at an unguarded moment to 
plant a blow, slipping aside to escape return 
punishment. But not always with com- 
plete success, for time and again the hard 
black fists of Devil Daggy found their mark, 
and because of his soft white skin Wally 
soon presented a sickening sight. And those 
who had looked only at that soft white skin 
howled in ghoulish glee, but those who had 
watched the lumpy muscles bulging the 
thin shirt continued to shake wise heads. 

“Tt’s few pennies he’ll pick off’n that 
blind man!” muttered Bulger the Bat. 

Once as a smashing blow from the giant’s 
fist caught him on the jaw and Wally went 
staggering back against the ring of men a 
foot shot out and kicked him on the ankle. 
Instantly there came the sound of a blow, 
of clenched fist on flesh, followed by a howl 
of pain. 

“Fair play here!” yelled a voice. And 
a dozen voices tock up the cry, “Fair play! 
Fair play!”’ 

Devil Daggy had seen the kick delivered 
and at once he had turned and walked back 
to his side of the ring and waited there while 
Duckbill massaged the aching ankle, while 
Wally hobbled and limped about—waited 
until his opponent gave a nod. 

Then the fight went on and the Gully 
delighted in it, gloated over it, howled and 
whooped over it, for it was the kind of fight 
that was worth looking at—fought without 
gloves, fought without nice regards to rules 
of the ring and fought to a finish. 

What the Gully did not like about the 
fight that day, the fight that was to go down 
in Gully history as the greatest fight ever 
witnessed in the Gully, was its short dura- 
tion—it didn’t last half as long as the Gully 
would have had it last. And another thing 
the Gully didn’t like about the fight that 
day was that there was given no hint be- 
forehand of its sudden termination. As 
Duckbill complainingly stated: “One sec- 
ond we was watchin’ one loo-loo of a fight; 
the next second we wasn’t watchin’ no 
fight a-tall!”’ 

For the ring of howling, yelling, gloating, 
excited men had seen Wally reeling beneath 
two awful blows from Devil Daggy’s black 
fists; they had seen him, as they believed, 
going groggy; they had seen Devil Daggy 
come driving at him, seen him strike, seen 
him miss his mark and swerve and then seen 
him go crashing down from a thrust Wally 
had so quickly delivered that they had all 
but failed to catch it. 

Bulger the Bat stooped over the fallen 
Devil. He began to count, counted to five 
and quit. 

“Y’? could count a hunderd and twenty- 
seven ’nd he’d still be layin’ there sleepin’ !” 
he snarled in disgust and walked away. 

The ring had lost its form when Devil 
Daggy opened his eyes. He twisted him- 
self about, pulled himself to his knees, 
struggled to his feet, and swaying unsteadily 
looked about him. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“Right over here, Devil!’ answered 
Duckbill cheerfully. ‘And fresh as a 
daisy !”’ 

Devil lumbered heavily forward. Wally 
rose from the ground of slag and cinder 
where he had been lying. 

“Shake hands, Wally! You done it, all 
right! Say, what kind of a horizontal pile 
driverhaveyougotup your sleeve anyhow?”’ 

“The same kind you carry, I think, 
Devil,” replied Wally, trying to smile but 
failing completely. 

Devil Daggy chuckled. 

“You win, Wally, you win! And I'll 
stick to the agreement. I’ll go back, but 
I can’t go to-day. Tell Hornsby that me 
and the gang’ll be on hand to-morrow 
mornin’, and if he’s in any kind of shape we 
can start the old mill up again. Just now 
I’m goin’ home to flop.” 

“T’ll tell Hornsby, Devil. And I think 
I'll go up to my shack and do a little flop- 
ping myself. Glad I never sold my real 
estate in the Gully—it comes in mighty 
convenient to-day.’’ 

“T’ll go ‘long with you,” said Duckbill, 
and he took Wally’s arm. 
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After he had rested a long while on the 
old cot in his little bedroom, and after he 
had—with the assistance of Duckbill and 
three admiring young Gullyites who had 
followed him to the shack—removed as 
many of the marks of the battle as could 
be removed there, Wally announced he was 
ready to go back to the mills. 

“And I’m goin’ back too, derned if I 
ain’t!” declared Duckbill. “I’m _ gettin’ 
a little ancient, but I can help McNutt out 
in somethin’ or other. I’m sick and tired of 
this flim-flam-flummery that’s goin’ on 
round here!” 

“Me too!” came in a chorus from the 
three youngsters. 

“That’s the stuff, boys! We'll all go to- 
gether!” said Wally, and they left the shack. 

Out in the street in front of the shack a 
small crowd of men stood discussing the 
fight. 

“Fall in, you fellows, if you’re going to 
the mills with us!” called Wally. 

Their talk suddenly ceased and they were 
silent for a few moments. Then they began 
whispering and six of the men came for- 
ward. The otherssneered and walked away. 

“By golly, Ned, now I can go home to- 
night!” said one of the men as they moved 
toward the gate. ‘‘My old woman chased 
me outen the house with a club a week ago 
and I ain’t been home since.” 

“T ain’t had a square feed since this here 
rough-house started. I’m all caved in, I 
am!’? groaned another. 

“JT wisht I had my five bucks back,” 
sighed another. 

Inside the gate the men scattered, each 
going to seek his foreman, and Wally went 
on down through the yards alone. He 
saw Goodlow hurrying to meet him—word 
of the fight had come into the mills. The 
general manager was breathing heavily as 
he came up. 

“Didn’t I tell you to stay out of that 
Gully?”’ he demanded angrily. 

“Ves, but I didn’t mind,” returned 
Wally. ‘I wish now I had.” 

“Haven’t you any respect for yourself? 
Haven’t you any consideration for your 
wife? You’re a pretty-looking thing now, 
I must say! I’m ashamed of you!”’ 

“Rub it in, Mr. Goodlow, rub it in—I 
deserveit! I’mnotabit proud of mystunt— 
far from it. It was a silly thing to do, I 
know, but I went up there, intending to 
have a little talk with Devil Daggy and 


learn just how matters stood with him and’ 


his gang. I wanted to find out from him 
why he held on here as long as he did and 
then went out so suddenly. I saw the 
Gully, I smelled the Gully, and the old 
Gully spirit seemed to flow back into me, 
Then Devil Daggy used some rotten talk; 
I got mad, fighting mad, and I—well, I just 
went in and whaled him. He’s coming 
back to-morrow morning with his gang.” 

“Eh? What’s that you say?” 

‘“‘He’ll be here, you may count on it. 
That’s what we fought for—to see whether 
he would come back or whether I should 
stay out. And ten men came in with me 
just now.” 

““Get down to the office, Wally, at once 
and I’ll telephone to Doe Lampson to go 
over and patch you up. After he’s through 
with you take that cot in the room next to 
my office and get a little sleep.” 

“T think I will. I’ll be all right in a little 
while. To-morrow, if you’ll let me, I’ll take 
on Ackerman’s job. I used to be his roust- 
about, you know, and I’m acquainted with 
his work from A to Z. And I’m pretty sure 
I can rustle up a good-sized gang within the 
next two or. three days.” 

“Don’t ask me what job you can take, 
Wally—take any job you want! Take mine 
if you like! Now get out of my sight— 
you're as unbeautiful as a stuck hog!” 


Amy Gay cried out in dismay when her 
husband stood before her the following 
morning. Then she put her face against his 
shoulder and wept bitterly. And after she 
had dried her tears and listened with smiles 
to his humorous accounts of his experiences 
at the mills since he had left her on the 
train she wept again when he told her he 
was going back. 

He should not go! She would not permit 
him! She was wretched, miserable, lonely — 
she would not stay there alone any longer! 

“But down in the hotel parlor, Amy, 
waiting to see you is somebody you know, 
someone you think a lot of.” 

“Who is it? I don’t know a soul here 
besides you!” 

““Come and see.” 

An old man came forward to meet them 
as they entered the parlor. 
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“Tt’s Major Fronk!”’ cried Amy, 
threw her arms about his neck and 
him on his gray, withered cheek. _ 

The major stammered, blushed, 
his face with his red-silk handker 
all but swore. But he quickly recov 
composure and led Amy to a sofa bes 
sat down beside her and entered inj 
lively conversation to the complete 
clusion of Wally. | 

“We'll ignore that young barbarian,” | 
chuckled. ‘I trained him up in the 
he should go, but he departed from 
Look at him now!”’ ‘a 

A dozen rounds Wally made through 
big parlor, then he came back to the} 


on the sofa. | 
“You said the house was all ready, did 
you, major?” he asked. om 
“Built, finished, completed, Wall 
completed to the last nail and screw ; 
shingle, and completed right, for I sawt_ 
The decorators got through just a) 
days ago. All ready now for moving in | 
furniture.” 
“Then I want you to help Amy buy 
furniture and have it moved in. Take 
to all the furniture stores in the city, |) 
don’t hurry her, whatever you do, || 
Mrs. Yates, our laundry woman, t0 go! 
to the house and help set things up) 
maybe you can find a man in the burg) 
will go up and work a day orso.” 
“Why, the idea, Wally!” cried Aj) 
“The very idea!” | 
“Quite the idea, my dear. We’vealte 
decided—you’ve already decided what! 
want, haven’t you? So there’s nothin) 
do now but to go and getit. I haven'ti| 
to help you—I don’t know anything al 
such matters, anyway—and the majori 
expert at that kind of business. Right 
I ought to be out at the mills—andr 
now l’m going. Good-by, dear. Maj 
leave her with you.” | 
“Golly, I love that boy!” murmured | 
major, gazing after the retreating figu 
Amy Gay looked up at him and sm 
and her eyes were tear-dimmed. a 
Back at the mills Wally changed tc | 
clothes and went out to take up Ai: 
man’s duties—more than Ackerm; 
duties, for he worked with as well " 


i 
, 


intended the men; shoveled and pi 

with them, heaved and tugged with @), 
lifted and carried with them, sweated | 
them. He found that three of Ackem 
foremen had stayed on, each havingas | 
gang of laborers. Late in the afternott 
went to the Gully and brought ina | 
men whom he found willing to ret’ 
work. He passed them in at the gate’ 
went back to the Gully—he might beal | 
pick up another man or two. — : 

It was quiet there now, though ga’ 
ings of men were in front of The Buel | 
Blood and The Morgue. Some of | 
called to him a word of greeting as he | 
by; others muttered and sneered. 

Near the end of the Gully, behind | 
building, he came upon two old men, | 
had not noticed his approach. Oneol | 
was tipping a bottle to his lips wit! 
head thrown far back. q 

“Drop that!’ commanded Wallyshe 

Thedrinkerstrangled,sputtered, cou | 
strangled again and the bottle went!} 
from his hand. He turned about with | 
streaming from his eyes. | 

“ Jogs-jolly!’”” he exclaimed. “You ! 
that snort clean outen me!” The ! 
started and his eyes opened wide. 
jolly, Nicker, if it ain’t Wally!” he | 

Wally went up and shook hands | 
them. c | 

“What do you two old devils met} 
coming up here to hit the bottle at 4 
time as this? And both of you “a 
ers, drawing your pensions from the, 
Don’t you know there’ll be no pens!’ 
the leaguers win out?” 7. 

“Jogs-jolly, Wally, ol’ fellers like n! 
Nicker has to have a drop now al th 
keep our courage up!” | 

An’ us not so peert as we used | 
Wally,” said Nicker. 

“Ar” our blood thinnin’ fast, W 
added Dicker. 

“Dicker, you're an old soak! Wh 
you pattern after Nicker? He's a mov 
drinker. You're always six or eight 
ahead of him!” : 


“ Jogs-jolly—say, boys! He’s the’ 
ol’ Wally, ain’t he, Nicker?” said D: 
“Just the same, Dicker—jokin 
allus was. But some of them 
leaguers is li’ble to hurt him down 5. 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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je Gully. I think we ought to go over to 
te Turk’s an’ take a drop to his health an’ 
god luck. What say?” 

“Come on!” 

‘The crowd that had stood in front of The 
lucket of Blood had moved away when 
ally came back—it was now at the gate. 
je turned and went into the saloon. A 
¢od many years had elapsed since he had 
lst entered the place. He found it un- 
«anged—there was the same black, sticky 
for; the big, tall, rusty stove; the faded 


wisky advertisements on the walls; the 


‘painted bar and the cracked mirror be- 
ad it, with the rows of long-necked bottles 
ting in front of it; the old battered chairs 
d tables. The place was almost empty, 
ere being only a few men in the room— 
«dozen or so—playing cards at the tables. 
“man was at work, stooping over, behind 
te bar. 

“Hello, Eddie!” 

Eddie Cockshot straightened up. He 
Ilbked at Wally in surprise; he then 
«ickly glanced toward one of the tables 
siere four men sat playing cards. 

“Don’t you go startin’ nothin’ in here, 
ally,” he said in a low voice. 

“Of course not! I’m not wishing to start 
zything anywhere. I just wanted to talk 
jth you a few minutes. 

“What’re you goin’ to have?” 

“Keep it, Eddie—I’m off that stuff.” 
“You used to like to lap it up, all right.” 
“Oh, yes; I used to do a lot of crazy 
tings. Say, Eddie, why don’t you get out 
«here while the getting out is good?”’ 
“What d’ye mean by that?” 

“JT mean that the league is going to lose, 
2d you are, too, if you don’t go from the 
lly pretty quick.” 

“Oh, is that so?” sneered Cockshot. 
‘Who told you all this stuff?” 

“The league is going to lose!”” repeated 
ally. ‘‘And you are going to get squeezed. 
‘yu’ve had a big offer, a bigger offer than 
yu’ll ever have again. Why don’t you 
ecept?”’ 

““Are you pluggin’ for the company?” 

“T’m helping to fight the league. We’re 
fing to win, but we could win easier and 
dicker if we could shut up these two 
jmts. Right here and over at The Morgue 
iwhere all the deviltry is hatched—you 
how that, Eddie.” 

“You’re not goin’ to get us out! And the 
hgue’s goin’ to win! It’s labor fightin’ 
qpitalism and labor’s goin’ to win out! 
Je and Conway own this Gully—it’s ours, 
ad we’re goin’ to stay here! Put that in 
yur pipe and smoke it!” 

“All of the Gully isn’t yours, Eddie— 
ve got a piece of property here and that 
Itle bit of real estate of mine is going to 
} the fulerum—if you know what that 
yeans—by which we will pry you loose.” 

Cockshot stopped polishing the glass he 
Hd in his hand and looked at Wally. 

“What d’ye mean by that?” 

“Wait and see, Eddie. Only my real 
advice is—don’t wait and see. Get out 
while the getting out is good.” 

“You might as well be goin’, Wally— 
yu’re wastin’ your time and mine.” 

“Tm going.” 
And he went. 


Devil Daggy had kept his word and had 
iturned to work with his gang, and the 
Wet mill was again in operation. The huge 
Idles of hot metal from Kirk’s furnaces 
«tinued to roll into the yards, for the 
lguer’s attempts to organize the furnace 
len at Ferro Junction had signally failed. 
ad singly, by twos and threes, in little 
{oups of six and eight and twelve, men who 
ld listened to the smooth talk and the 
{owing promises of the organizers, men 
no had quit their jobs to go outside the 
jtes, there to loaf, to drink and carouse, 
{ destroy, to help beat up men less gullible 
tan they—these were coming back and 
ing to work, disillusioned, regretting the 
loney they had lost, ashamed of the ugly 
¢eds they had done. With them were com- 
ig the timid ones, those who had gone 
Ime and stayed home at the first indica- 
ts of trouble. And the pillar of fire over 
teelburg Mills was growing brighter and 
te cloud of smoke denser and blacker. 

|Ackerman’s big gangs of workmen under 
ally’s management were steadily increas- 
ig in size and efficiency and a semblance of 
(der began to be noticeable throughout 
te dirty and cluttered yards. He had 
jaced himself at the call of every depart- 
Jent head, and night and day he was run- 
ing here and there about the plant with 
Ss men, helping to keep things moving, 
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helping to clean up spills and messes, help- 
ing to repair breakdowns. 

For there was trouble, much trouble yet 
to be combated—the league was still alive, 
active and malignant. There were mys- 
terious breakages and stoppages and de- 
railments and spills and tappings, for some 
of those who had come back had come not 
to work but to wreck. And crowds of 
leaguers still gathered at the gates and 
cursed and threatened and threw stones 
and wielded clubs. 

A dozen times a day Wally was at the 
gates, urging men to come in, arguing with 
the leaguers, pleading with them. He was 
there against the wishes of Goodlow and 
against the advice of every department 
head, all of whom feared for his safety. But 
the leaguers did him no harm. While they 
sometimes cursed him, threatened him, 
called him vicious names, they had not 
offered to injure him. He continued to go 
into Vinegar Gully, picking up a man now 
and then, sometimes two and three, and 
bringing them to the gate and passing them 
in. And it was on one of these trips late one 
afternoon when he found Jack Stickney, a 
shearman, at the farther end of the Gully. 

“Walk back to the gate with me, Wally,” 
said Stickney, ‘‘and J’ll go in. I’ve got 
enough—it’s a fizzle.”’ 

“Come along, Jack!” 

And they went through the Gully side 
by side in the middle of the street. 

They were in front of The Bucket of 
Blood when a shot rang out and Jack Stick- 
ney pitched forward on his face. Wally 
stooped over him, raised him a little and 
saw blood flowing from the man’s ear. An- 
other shot rang out, immediately followed 
by another, and he straightened up, gasped, 
put his hand to his side and walked away— 
walked up the Gully, and coming to his 
shack turned to go in. 

“‘Get a doctor to me and send word to 
Goodlow,” he said to Duckbill, who with 
two other men came by at the moment. 
He dropped his hand from his side and the 
men saw it was dripping scarlet. 

Duckbill leaped forward and put his arm 
about him. 

‘“Get to the phone at the gate, Pippy, 
and call Lampson, the company doctor! 
Hurry up! Bill, you go through the mills 
and find the Old Man and tell him! Geta 
move on you! Come on in here, Wally!’ 

And he led the wounded man into the 
shack and assisted him to lie down on 
the cot. 

The roar of the big whistle that had been 
heard at the quitting hours in Steelburg 
Mills for years, that had boomed out every 
morning and every evening all through the 
strike of the leaguers, was not heard that 
evening. And every man coming out of 
the gates or entering them knew the cause 
of its silence—Wally Gay was dying in 
Vinegar Gully. And those who traveled 
through the Gully on their way to their 
homes passed by the little shack where they 
knew he was lying, in complete silence. 
When they went past The Bucket of 
Blood, in front of which he had been 
stricken down, they muttered and growled 
and cursed and shook threatening fists at 
the wretched place. 

Wally Gay was dying—the doctor had 
said so—Lampson, the company doctor 
whom they knew and whom they believed. 
And a second and a third doctor had come 
to the Gully, hurried into the little shack 
and sent out the same decision—Wally 
Gay was dying. 

In the gathering dusk a cab came rush- 
ing up the Gully and stopped in front of 
the shack. Two persons left it and went in 
and a moment later those who stood in the 
street heard the wail of a woman, grief- 
stricken and in despair. And Goodlow 
came out wiping his eyes and old Major 
Fronk followed sobbing. 

Wally Gay was dying in Vinegar Gully, 
but the mills did not stop. Over them that 
night the pillar of fire was brighter than it 
had been for many a night, and the grind- 
ing of wheels, the exhaust of mighty engines, 
the rumble of rolls was louder and steadier, 
and there was more steel blown and melted, 
tapped and poured and rolled and sheared 
and marked and loaded than there had 
been for many a night, for the league was 
going to pieces and the leaguers were 
coming back to work. 

“Ts he dead yet?” asked the men coming 
to work the next morning. 

“Ts he dead yet?” asked those going off 
shift—none of them omitting from their 
question that ominous last word. Those 
whose route lay through the Gully passed 
the little shack quietly, whispering if they 
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talked, stepping lightly, holding their tin 
pails against their bodies that they might 
not rattle. 

And well they needed to keep quiet there- 
abouts, for in front of the shack at the edge 
of the street sat a grim-faced white-haired 
old man, and a shotgun rested on his knees. 
Fastened to a post that stood near him was 
a broad board on which was painted in 
huge crude letters the word, “Silence.” 
Two old men were hovering about him. 

“Jogs-jolly, major,’’ one of them whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Nicker an’ me can stay here all 
day an’ all night too!”’ 

““No, you boys go home and get some 
sleep to-day and relieve me here to-night.” 

“All right, major, if you say so. Jogs- 
jolly—say, boys, we’ll come loaded for 
anything!” 

“Don’t you come loaded with booze!’’ 
cautioned the major severely. 

“No, no, no, no! Jogs-jolly, no, major! 
Not a drop!” 

All day Major Fronk sat beneath the 
painted board with the shotgun lying on 
his knees, and all day the doctors came and 
went, but they gave out no word of encour- 
agement. And the cloud of smoke above 
the mills that day was denser and blacker 
than it had been for many a day. 

At nightfall came Nicker and Dicker and 
relieved the tired major. Dicker took the 
major’s gun, but Nicker had brought his 
own weapon, an ancient horse pistol with a 
jammed cylinder. 

“Would you take a pop at a feller, 
Dicker, if he started makin’ noise out 
here?’’ whispered Nicker. 

“Would 1? I’d pop him quicker’n I’d 
pop a Si-ox Injun! Say, boys, watch me!” 

But only once were they disturbed. That 
occurred when Bulger the Bat at The 
Morgue started to sing in his raucous, un- 
melodious voice, Maggie, the Cows are in 
the Clover. 

“Yll get him! Watch me, Nicker!’’ 
whispered Dicker, rising and starting to- 
ward The Morgue. But the singing sud- 
denly stopped and was not resumed, for a 
thrown beer bottle had caught the singer 
on the lip, cutting it in such a fashion that 
for the rest of his musical life Bulger the 
Bat’s singing was always marred by a lisp. 

Another day. 

“Ts he dead yet?” 

No, not dead, but they still shook their 
heads—those doctors. And they dared not 
remove the injured man from the wretched 
hovel in which he lay. And again Major 
Fronk sat at his post all day. And the 
rumble of the mills was growing louder and 
louder and the smoke cloud blacker and 
blacker. 

Another night, with Nicker and Dicker 
on duty, with men passing by in the dark- 
ness, stepping lightly, pausing to whisper, 
“Ts he dead yet?” 
above the mills was brighter still and yel- 
low tongues of flame were beginning to lick 
the tops of stacks long cold. 

Then in the dusk of dawning, before men 
had begun asking, ‘“‘Is he dead yet?’’ came 
rolling into the Gully a gray motor vehicle 
and a black cab, to stop in the street before 
the shack. And men went into the hovel 
and returned, bearing a litter on which lay 
a still form. And Goodlow came out with 
Amy Gay, helped her into the cab and 
stepped in and sat down beside her. Then 
the vehicles drove slowly away down the 
Gully, and Nicker and Dicker with uncov- 
ered heads stood watching them go. 

““Well, Nicker, our work is did,” said 
Dicker. 

“Tt’s did,’ returned Nicker. 

They walked to the open door of the 
shack and peered in. 

‘Goin’ in, Dicker?”’ 

“Not me, Nicker, not me! 
no, boys!” 

They pulled the door shut and walked 
back to the sidewalk. 

“Well, Dicker, I’ve just got to have a 
drop! I ain’t had a drop for so long that 
I’m fair rustlin’ inside like dry leaves.” 

“Allright, Nicker, you go get your drop; 
but don’t you go to The Bucket of Blood for 
that drop! Nor to The Morgue, neither, 
Nicker!”’ 

“No, Dicker, I’ll trot over to the Turk’s 
for my drop.” 

‘An’ I'll go up an’ meet the boys comin’ 
out an’ tell ’em. You might mosey back 
this way when you’ve had your drop, 
Nicker, an’ I’ll meet you an’ we’ll go an’ 
have another drop—maybe two.” 

The old men separated. 

The van of the long line of dirty, grimy, 
tired-faced night workers pouring out of the 
gate nearest the Gully saw an old man 
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standing by a telephone pole just outside 
the gate. In his right hand he‘held a shot- 
gun. His left arm, in which his face was 
hidden, rested against the pole. His body 
was shaken by sobs and those who came 
near him heard him moaning as he cried. 
A crowd circled about him. 

““What is it, Dicker, what is it?” they 
asked. 

“They come—they come an’ got him— 
hauled him off in the dead wagon! The 
little woman was a-cryin’ an’ the Old Man 
was a-cryin’ an’ I’m a-cryin’ too! They 
hauled him off in the dead wagon! Oh, 
dear!” 

““He’s dead!”’ 

The word spread about the crowding, 
growing circle, leaped back along the.moyv- 
ing line, jumped from lip to lip, ran in at 
the gate and flew down through the mill 
yards, darting here and there into every 
nook and corner where men worked. 

“He’s dead!” 

Lines of men moving toward other gates 
suddenly swerved, changed their courses, 
and with accelerated speed rushed toward 
the Gully gate. Workmen just beginning 
their day’s work left their levers and their 
motors and their cranes and their sledges 
and their furnaces; left the white dripping 
ingot hanging in the crane dogs; left the 
red bar lying at the shears’ jaws; left the 
rod racing through the rolls to twist and 
tangle and cobble; left the bubbling steel 
to pour out upon the ground, and with 
whatever tool they held in hand—sledge or 
ax or hammer or chisel or hook or bar or 
tongs—poured across the yards to the 
Gully gate, surged out into the Gully, 
crowded and milled about and pushed and 
swore, and then as at some prearranged 
plan rolled down the Gully, a black, rum- 
bling, threatening mass, with Devil Daggy 
at their head. 

Out of The Morgue rushed three men, 
out of The Bucket of Blood four, who fled 
away like animals hunted, looking not be- 
hind them as they fled. A fifth man ap- 
peared in the entrance to The Bucket of 
Blood. In one hand he earried a heavy 
bulging bag of black cloth. One glance at 
the onpouring wave of men he gave, then 
darted into the street. He tripped, stum- 
bled and fell; the bag burst asunder and a 
shower of small coins—nickels and dimes 
and quarters—poured out of the rent and 
flew and skipped and rolled about in every 
direction as spilled corn would scatter. He 
scrambled to his feet and ran—ran, spurred 
on by terror and fright and fear of death. 

An old man near the end of the Gully 
carrying a horse pistol tucked under his arm 
peeped about the corner of a deserted 
building and watched the flying figure com- 
ing, watched the flying figure going. 

““Cockshot!”’ he giggled. 

One half the crowd stopped before The 
Bucket of Blood, one half before The 
Morgue—stopped for a minute, two min- 
utes, then rushed upon and into the two 
buildings. There came a sound of boards 
being ripped from their holdings, of break- 
ing glass and bottles; windows and doors 
disappeared and through the openings 
where they had been came flying materials 
of a hundred sorts; a chimney came top- 
pling down; a rope suddenly appeared at- 
tached to a corner of one of the buildings 
with men heaving and tugging at it; 
sledges and axes and hammers and bars 
were banging and clattering, and joists and 
studding and rafters and beams were snap- 
ping and popping and breaking, and a great 
cloud of dirty dust was rising from the 
Gully and floating lazily away. 

In quicker time than men there had ever 
seen buildings pulled down, destroyed, 
razed to the ground, The Bucket of Blood 
and The Morgue were brought down. A 
few minutes’ work and they were scattered 
up and down the Gully, with no two boards 
or timbers left nailed together, with no part 
of them unbroken that could be broken, 
trampled upon and kicked about by thou- 
sands of feet. 

They who had done the work strolled 
about over the débris, chuckled, cursed, 
gloated over what they had done, talking 
in low tones. 

“Here’s where they got him,”’ said one 
man to another, whispering. ‘‘Got Jack 
Stickney at the same time, and Jack was 
one of the first to join ’em. Damn their 
black souls!” 

“Wally Gay belonged to us—he was one 
of us—just bigger than us, that’s all,”’ de- 
clared another. 

‘“Wally Gay licked me, licked me in fair 
fightin’,’”’? said Devil Daggy. ‘‘He was a 
bigger man than me!” 
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THE STATE ARCHITECT 


As head of the State Charities Board, Mrs. Livingston 
brought about reforms that everyone declared, be- 
fore she was appointed, were visionary. 


We've got to face conditions 


“I won't have girls locked up in that old fire trap at Harrisonville!” 
she stormed. 


“Why, it isn’t a fire trap. It’s a modern brick building with iron 
stairways inside,” was the all-sufficient answer. “We are rather 
proud of our State reformatory for girls.” 


But that didn’t fool Mrs. Livingston. She knew that the building 
in one short hour could be a heap of brick and smoldering timbers, 
and that only automatic sprinklers could safeguard girls behind its 
barred windows and locked doors. 


Today that reformatory has a sprinkler system that is on watch day and night, 
ready to start working as soon as a fire starts. The fire danger is gone and the 
girls are safe just because one woman knew the facts and had the humanity to 
insist on their adoption. 


How many officials are fooled by fire protection methods that look all right but 
are not really safe! The reformatory or the hospital or the schoolhouse may be 
made of stone, it may have doors opening outward and iron stairways, but the 
contents will burn up like fuel in a furnace and some inmates perish before help 
can reach them. 


If you are the Mayor of your town you owe it to your fellow citizens to see 
that such buildings have automatic sprinklers. 


If you are the chief of the fire department, come out flatfootedly and demand 
sprinklers, since you know they are the most adequate thing. 


If you are merely a father or mother see to it that your child and your neighbor's 
child are safe from harm during the six hours daily they spend away from you, by 
demanding automatic sprinklers in your schools. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their business property from 
fire by the use of automatic sprinklers. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and our fine schools con- 
tinue to burn, criminally jeopardizing thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who knows? Should you 
hesitate to send for a free booklet that tells just what to do? 


Read —“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write for this free interesting book today. Read and inform yourself fully on this all important 
matter and pass the book around among your friends. Ask the superintendents of the schools 
hospitals and asylums in your community whether your children, relatives and friends are properly 
safeguarded from this danger. If not, then use your best endeavors to improve conditions before a 


fire tragedy occurs. Write now, before you put aside this periodical. Address Grinnell C 
Inc., 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. Oe, 


COMPANY 


Complete Engineeri ng and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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“He was a bigger man nor any of us, 
Devil!” 

“‘Wally told some of us at the gate that 
night he come back that we was a brainy 
bunch,” said Joe Blakely, a gas-house man. 
“Wally had us sized up right—we was a 
brainy bunch!” 

“T wisht I had my five bucks back!” 
moaned a voice. 

“Me too!” sighed another voice, “I 
need them five bucks right now!” 

They began to drift away, some—the 
night workers—going on to their homes, 
others—the day workers—returning to the 
mills. 

When but few remained at the scenes of 
destruction, old Dicker, carrying his shot- 
gun, sauntered up. He met Nicker with his 
horse pistol tucked under his arm, 

“Jogs-jolly, Nicker, but they done a 
smackin’ good job of it! Say, boys, say!’’ 

Nicker looked at Dicker and winked— 
three times. 


Dicker looked at Nicker and winked— © 


returning wink for wink. 


Fitzhugh Claiborne, a production clerk 
at the Bessemer, inexplicably known about 
the mills as Teapot Claiborne, came into 
his office back of the mixer building and 
found a shipping clerk comfortably slouched 
down in his swivel chair with his feet rest- 
ing on the top of his desk. 

*What d’ye know about it, Teapot?” 
asked the shipping clerk. “Here I came 
into your office to have a second’s converse 
with you and you were absent therefrom, 
so I peeped into your desk, looked for it, 
found it, and bit off a hunk of your spit- 
quick special. What d’ye know about 
that, Teapot? 

“Take the soap box, Teapot—I’ll keep 
the chair, for I’m sadly blowed, played out, 
allin. I’m up to my eyebrows and over in 
work. I’ll have great-grandchildren—if 
I ever get married—before I get caught 
up with my work, the way the old dump is 
turning out steel now. 

“Too bad about Wally Gay, isn’t it? 
Old Doc Lampson says he won’t be able to 
get out and do a day’s work for a month, 
But you watch—Wally will fool old Doc 
Lampson, just as he’s already fooled him. 
Wally’s made of iron. If he wasn’t he’d be 
a dead one now, with those two holes the 
size of damson plums drilled through him. 
What d’ye know about it? 

“But isn’t it so, Teapot? While the 
ruckus was at its worst I said to McNutt 
that it made me think of an arch with the 
keystone busted and about to drop out. 
Then Wally came and dropped in. Good- 
low couldn’t cut the cheese, Teapot. Not 
that Wally is a bigger man than Goodlow— 
I don’t say that—but I do say that Wally 
pulled the trick that did the work and 
Goodlow didn’t pull it. And if they hadn’t 
stemmed the tide when they stemmed it you 
and I, Teapot, would now be taking our 
orders from Levi Orlikowskywowsky, Tony 
Tontitti, Emanuel Kus and other saviors of 
humanity. When you’re doing persuasive 
work with the kind of a bunch Wally did 
his persuasive work with, Teapot, you’ve 
got to know them from the ground up and 
they’ve got to know you from the ground 
up, if you’re going to garner any fruit from 
your efforts. They knew Wally and Wally 
knew them—he was one of them—both 
from his viewpoint and from theirs. 

“But for all that he was one of them, be- 
tween you and me and the chain pump, 
Teapot, it took guts to go out to those 
gates as Wally did and call those fellows 
fools, idiots, suckers, skunks, yellow scroots, 
snakes, buzzards, murderers, hellhounds 
and jackasses, as he did—or so I’ve heard 
he did. And it took a surplus of the article, 
Teapot, to go up into Vinegar Gully as he 
did that first day, and walk through it as he 
did, and talk as he did. Without a surplus 
of the article, Teapot, he would have lasted 
about as long as a one-cylinder peanut 
would between an elephant’s molars—just 
about. But dang me, if I wouldn’t like to 
know just what was the convincing argu- 
ment he used that got ’em going—for he 
had ’em going days before he was plugged. 

“As Professor Tidd at the high school in 
my old home town—Honeyburg on the 
White Fork, Teapot—used to say so often: 
‘Tro-ja flew-it,’ or something like that, So 
I guess we can now say, ‘Vinegar Gully 
flew-it,’ for it will soon be not. They’re al- 
ready laying tracks along both sides of it 
up on the hills and it won’t be long before 
you'll be hearing the merry rattle of cinder, 
slag, old brick, ashes, dirt, sweepings and 
scrapings, débris of all kinds, as they dump 
the hoppers there, filling it up, filling it up. 
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- They tell me Cockshot and Conway wept 


real tears when they woke up to the faet 
that they’d waited too long before pluck- 
ing their cantaloupe, and discovered when 
they did pluck it that it had shriveled, 
What d’ye know about it, Teapot? 

“But doesn’t it rouse your risibilities, 
Teapot, when you think of old Dicker’s 
pulling the stunt he did? Leaning up 
against a telephone pole and _boo-hooing 
and bawling out, ‘They took him off in the 
dead wagon!’ when he knew all the time 
they had moved him up to his new house, 
What d’ye know about that for an old stiff 
like him? 

“¢ Jogs-jolly!’ he said when I put it up to 
him, ‘I was sore at The Bucket of Blood 
because they’d shot Wally out of it and] 
just kind of s’mised the boys’d do somethin’ 
like that, everybody likin’ Wally, so I de 
ceited ’em. But I didn’t expect ’em to gut 
The Morgue too—jogs-jolly, no! Conway 
kept a mighty tasty brand of redeye— 
tastier nor anything else in the burg’ 
What d’ye know about that? : 

“Tt certainly got the Old Man, didn’t it? 
Aged him, grayed him, made him nervous, 
pulled him down, tired him out, slowall 
him down. He won’t beso keen for so much 
work as he has been, I’ll bet, from now on, 
You'll see he’ll be having Wally help him 
with his chores when Wally gets out, 
Wally will help him a while and then— 
biff! Bingo! A. G. M.! And when it hap- 
pens, Teapot, don’t forget, don’t forget 
that I discovered Wally Gay and started 
him on his meteoric career! If it hadn’t 
been for your Uncle Dudley, Teapot, 
Wally Gay might be Ackerman’s goat yet, 
I don’t say he would be; I say he might be, 
Isn’t it so? : 

“D’ye mind if I take a smallish nap in 
your chair, Teapot, while you get out your 
reports? Honest, I’m all in. Too much of 
the toil that ennobles. What d’ye know 
about that, Teapot?” 


Wally Gay came out of the room adjoin- 
ing Goodlow’s office. 

“‘Here are fifteen or twenty letters I 
have written that are ready for you to sign.” 

“‘Sign them yourself!” said Goodlow, 
not looking up from the cost sheet he was 
studying. 

“You mean for me to sign your namie to 
them?” 

“Sign your own name! Here, let me see 
one of those letters.” : 

At a buzzer’s summons a stenographer 
came hurrying into the room. 

“Take these letters, Tom, and write 
‘assistant’ before that ‘general manager,’ ” 
said Goodlow. ‘‘And hereafter when Mr. 
Gay dictates a letter write ‘assistant gen- 
eral manager’ down there. That’s all, 
Tom. Look here, Wally! Some crazy cost 
clerk over there in Calla’s office has it 
doped out that it costs seventeen cents to 
unload ore at Dolly Furnace! It’s wrong! 
Look at it!” 

Wally was bending over the general 
manager’s shoulder studying the rows of 
black figures on the cost sheet. 

“Tt should be sixteen and a half cents,” 
he said. 

“T knew it! I knew it was wrong! Why, 
I could take a scoop shovel and unload it 
myself for seventeen cents! Fine stuff! 
Show that sheet to Calla sometime and ask 
him what he thinks we are over here! Take 
all these cost sheets with you, Wally, and 
keep them in there where they’ll be handy. 
And here are the estimates on the two blast 
furnaces from Barlow and Holliday and 
from The Fullwood Engineering Company, 
Look through them, digest them, and let 
me know about them, Take this bunch 0 
correspondence with you, too, and go over 
it—it has to do with that rejected export 
stuff we sent to Canada. I can’t make the 
Western Mills people understand our 
methods of steel distribution, Take these 
schedules and dope out something that wit 
keep them quiet. They’ll drive me crazy 
pretty soon. You might as well check up 
Bolling on this sketch of the new tumblers 
for the ingot mill—I guess he’s wrong. 
Here’s a howl from Hornsby—something — 
about Castrow’s tramping on his toes. — 
Straighten them out.” ras 

With his arms full to overflowing W 
went back to the office of the assistant gen= 
eral manager. Goodlow glanced over @ 
thoroughly cleared table before him and 
smiled. He reached into a drawer, took oul 
a cigar and lighted it. He lifted his feet to « 
the table, leaned back in his chair and 
locked his hands behind his head. — 

rey, soft!”? he chuckled, ‘“‘Pret-ty 
soft!”’ , | 


egin by exposing a series of schemes 
imed exclusively at banks and bankers. [ 
uarantee that all these devices have been 
iecessfully demonstrated by myself and 
shers and that they are being worked at 
us very hour. At least two of these 
icks originated with me, though I wish 
ow I had been better employed. 
_It must be borne in mind that these 
‘evices represent the refinement of the 
windler’s art, for he is dealing now with 
ven used to finance, trained to investigate, 
vacticed in caution. That I and other men 
tye been able to victimize the occasional 
‘vnker hardly reflects on the astuteness of 
‘inkers in general. There are bankers and 
inkers, and the swindler naturally uses 
scretion in selecting his quarry. There 
tn be no doubt that the average banker 
ipretty well informed in the matter of 
<indles and not to be taken in. But there 
ve men in the profession who are not too 
vil up on the most modern expressions of 
ie subtle con game. 

Any time you feel in the mood to buy 
sares in banks and so become a banker 
Jean tell you how to begin. In many 
cies are brokerage houses which regularly 
tld auction sales of assorted blocks of 
tnk stocks. To these concerns consign- 
mnts of bank stocks are sent by estates 
ad individuals with instructions to sell to 
t2 highest bidder. Men who buy such 
sturities are always conservative. They 
eculate the earning power of the stock 
ad fix their top bid before they go to the 
actions. Thus by bidding a fraction of a 
pnt over the top anyone can get bank 
sires. Naturally a schemer can always 
2ord to pay more for any article than a 
citimate investor. 


Encouraging a Boaster 


(hese auction sales of bank stocks had 

yn interesting me for some time, when a 
vmber of years ago I found a way to 
tke use of them. Another broker and 
vere out of operation at the time and 
oking for a scheme. I explained my idea 
(ny friend and we promptly pooled some 
©urees and bought forty-five shares of 
! stock of a prosperous bank in a Central 
lhois city. We paid, as I now recall it, 
12 a share. I then boarded a train and 
yit to Illinois. As soon as I reached the 
on I made some inquiries to find out 
7) was the attorney representing the 
al in which I was now a stockholder. 
lying discovered the name and business 
cress of this person, I went at once to 
i bank and approached the cashier. 

Tye just bought some shares in your 
zk,” said I. ‘“‘Howsoon can I have them 
rasferred?”’ 

‘he cashier was very polite and genial. 
twould take a few days to make the 
tper transfer on the books and issue a 
“h certificate. Would I have it sent or 
“ld I call? 

Pll be back next Monday if that will 
i» you time,” I told him, and we fell to 
uing. 

Did you buy this stock for investment 
rpeculation?”’ he wanted to know. 

Oh, I buy anything,” I answered. ‘“‘I 
»sidered this a good buy when I made it, 
u I’m always ready to take a profit.” 

fy man grew pardonably enthusiastic. 
} price of $122 a share was very low. 
; as, in fact—as such prices always'‘are— 
siderably below the book value. My 
aker, however, exalted the stock far be- 
od its book face. His institution was 
ripering. This year would show much 
‘ter returns than the last. No doubt 

\ stock was actually worth $175 and 
vild go to $200. This ebullition of hopes 

epected and took advantage of. Tomake 
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my man stress his boasts I asked him to 
repeat. Then I called for a bank report, 
which was given me, and I went my way. 

Now anyone who is shrewd enough can 
find fault with the average bank statement. 
If he can discover nothing worse he can 
always cry that the loans are too heavy. 
As a fact, this is an evil of some frequency 
in banking and one at which much recent 
legislation has been aimed. It is called 
loose lending, or spreading too thin. The 
point at which overlending may begin is 
extremely variable and opinions will differ 
greatly about it in every case. Thus a 
crank may object to the methods of the 
most conservative bank. This was what 
I did in this case. It was my first leverage. 

For several days I had to lounge about 
the city, seeing the sights, motoring to sur- 
rounding places or gassing with the hotel 
keeper. Then Monday came and I went 
for my transferred stock. It was ready and 
the banker brought it to me, smiling and 
cordial. I examined the new certificate 
carefully and put it into my portfolio. 
Then I went to work. 

“T am now a partner in this business, am 
TI not?” said I. 

“That’s what you are,” 
banker. 

“Well, since that’s so, I want to call your 
attention to something. In looking over 
this statement I find that the loans are 
pretty large compared to the surplus cash 
on hand.’’ 

“Not at all, not at all!” protested the 
banker. ‘‘Our loans are all very conserva- 
tive. We know our borrowers personally. 
All the money we have out is practically 
call money. No, indeed, we consider our 
lending very small in view of the conditions.” 

“That may be,’ I went on, “but I have 
had a good deal of experience in such 
matters and it is this overlending that 
breaks banks. I’ve got considerable money 
tied up here now and I’m naturally 
anxious 4 

““No reason for it,”’ snapped the cashier. 

“So I wonder if you’d mind if I were to 
look over the books and examine the list of 
borrowers?” 

I said it blandly and innocently. 

The banker went through the roof, as 
the word goes. No, indeed! That was the 
business of the board of directors. They 
were all conservative and clever business 
men. Look at the books? Not by a good 
deal! The more he talked the angrier he 
got, and I pretended to get as hot as he. 
Then I went out in a huff and directly to 
the office of the bank’s lawyer. 


smiled the 


Plans for a Forced Run 


Mr. Black, the attorney, was in. I told 
him I was a stranger in town, having come 
in connection with some stock I’d bought 
in the local bank. 

“Now I don’t come for advice,” I told 
him with a great air of determination. ‘I 
know what I want to do. ‘All I require is a 
lawyer to conduct the legal matters for me.” 

“T guess we can accommodate you, Mr. 
Crosby,” he assured. 

I told him that the bank had refused to 
allow me to see the books or list of bor- 
rowers. I was suspicious of the overlarge 
loans and wanted to get a court order 
forcing the bank to give me access to its 
records. 

The attorney paled just a little and 
fidgeted. ‘You intend going to court and 
asking for such an order?” he asked, al- 
most incredulous. 

“That’s exactly what I’m going to do,” 
I said, closing my jaw and looking angry. 

He was silent for some time, pondering 
this dilemma. He saw from my attitude 


that it was useless to try to dissuade me. 
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Finally he said: ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Crosby, 
but I can’t represent you in this, I am 
the attorney for the bank.” 

I expressed great surprise and regret, got 
up and went my way as gracefully as pos- 
sible. When I got down on the walk I began 
to chuckle, for I knew what was happening 
at that moment. I hadn’t left the lawyer’s 
floor before he was at the telephone calling 
the bank. The cashier assured him that 
I was a stockholder and that he didn’t know 
what had got into me. I must be mad, 
asking to see the books. 

“Do you know what he’s going to do?” 
asked the lawyer. ‘‘He’s going to court for 
an order to see the books.’’ 

“What?” 

“Do you know what that means?” 

“Good Lord! What’s wrong with the 
fellow?” 

“Tt means a run on the bank the moment 
the news gets out, whether he gets the order 
or not.” 

I can see the poor bank cashier trembling 
and stuttering. 

“What can we do?” he demanded. 

“Get hold of Crosby,” said the lawyer, 
“‘and stop him at any price. Get his stock 
away from him if you have to.” 


Con Verging on Blackmail 


And they did. I soon received a sum- 
mons to the bank, where I found the officers 
angry but frightened. They didn’t dare 
let me see the books, because to do so 
would be to establish a very dangerous 
precedent. Besides, they now had reason 
to doubt my good faith and could not risk 
letting me have access to such information 
as their books might have given me. No 
matter how faultless their business con- 
duct, I had them in a hard knot. I had to 
be bought out and got rid of. They made 
me an offer and I laughed at them. Hadn’t 
the cashier told me three days before that 
the stock was worth $175 or $200? Well, 
if it was worth that then it was worth it 
now. There was much argument and pass- 
ing of hot words, but I got $50 a share 
profit on my stock, forty-five shares of it. 

When I got back to New York I found 
that my partner had done almost as well. 
He had bought thirty-two shares in a small 
Ohio state bank and forced the bankers to 
buy it from him at an advance of $55 a 
share. We now set out and began working 
this scheme steadily. For some months it 
went along smoothly and profitably. Then 
I was lured away to something still more 
lucrative, but my partner continued in the 
game with various assistants, and these men 
are still holding up banks by this simple 
and effective means. 

Here the secret of success is that no 
bank wants to have such an action brought 
against it as we invariably threatened. No 
matter how high its standing, a*run will 
result, and runs are always troublesome and 
occasionally disastrous. The bank depends 
on the confidence of ‘the community and 
will protect this confidence at any price. 
So I have often referred to this scheme as 
con versus confidence. 

It may be as well to notice right here 
that this game of bank-stock selling is not 
properly a con game. It is more than any- 
thing else a gentle, but not too gentle, form 
of blackmail. Its mechanics are far re- 
moved from those of the old bunko con- 
spiracy. In all except that confidence men 
worked it, this little jewel stands apart. 
But that means only that it is one of the 
most recent developments. The most re- 
markable thing about the scheme is that 
she banker is not gulled and no confidence 
of his has to be won. In other words, the 
banker is not victimized through the slight- 
est fault of his own. No amount of banking 
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What Men Smoke 
on Real Holidays 


A man packing for a real holiday isn’t 
at all likely to forget his pipe. 

In summer, when he’s off to country, 
woods or seashore, he takes his old pipe and 
one or two new pipes he plans to break in. 
In winter, when going South to meet the 
spring, he lugs along his pipe, some old 
clothes to go fishing in, and a bountiful 
supply of the kind of tobacco he won’t be 
happy without. 

He takes no risk. He takes that tobacco 
along, even though there’s a good chance of 
buying it in the neighborhood of where he’s 
going. 

He knows that when relaxing from a long 
period of hard work a pipeful makes his 
comfort complete. He knows he'll find 
other good fellows smoking pipes. He knows 
that wheneyer he’s alone the feel of that 
pipe in his mouth will be companionable, as 
companionable as hay- 
ing an intelligent dog 
along with him on a 
long, solitary tramp 
through the silent 
woods. 

A pipe isa good com 
panion all the time. It 
doesn’t argue or talk 
too much. It hands 
out the golden 
silences of perfect 
companionship. 

And what tops 
off so perfectly the 
satisfaction of a 
good meal? 

All due credit to 
the pipe, but a pipe 
is mere wood in the 
mouth, if not filled 
with exactly the 
5 right tobacco. 

Just the right flavor, that particularly 
rich fragrance—these you have to have! 

Each man’s taste in pipe-tobacco is so 
individual that for each man there is only 
one entirely satisfactory smoking tobacco 
in the wide, wide world. 

When you run out of yours, how unsatis- 
factory another man’s tobacco tastes in 
your pipe. 

That’s why you pack a good supply of 
your tobacco when off for a real holiday and 
why as a gift it’s among the most welcome. 

A man may be humorous about it, but 
—one of the saddest men on earth is the 
one given a whole lot of tobacco not his 
particular and very special brand. 

Have you found your particular and very 
special kind yet? 

If not, we ask you to try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth doesn’t suit everybody, but 
those who smoke it seem to have a pretty 
good opinion of it. 

Simply write on a postcard your name 
and address, then that of the dealer filling 
your smoking needs, and we will send you 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms— 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed, then 
sliced. Rub one thin, moist slice for a 
moment between the hands. That’s an 
average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just that — 
ready to pour straight into your pipe. It 
packs rather well. Now see how freely and 
evenly it burns. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and in economical in-between 
quantities for smokers desiring more than 
a small package, yet not quite the humidor 
size, 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Merchants—If your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen 
carton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
the jobber. 
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There never was and never 
will be a neater handier, more 
efficient article foraman to 
own than The Little Barber 
in a Box. Costs #12°-Lasts a 
lifetime.-Sold the world over. 


Extra Radio Blades 
6 for 4O0¢ 


American Safety 
Razor Corporation 
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Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 
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shrewdness can prevent a crook from buy- 
ing bank stock and putting it to illicit uses. 
Thus there is only one effective armor 
against the sharpers who are working this 
trick—and that is being forewarned. Since 
I wish to stamp out the evils I expose i 
desire to recommend a remedy for this 
flagitious practice. 

Lrecommend that the American Bankers’ 
Association send to every banker in the 
country an account of this swindle, warning 
him to be on the lookout for the stranger 
who suddenly turns up with a purchase of 
bank stock. As soon as such a person 
appears the approached banker should im- 
mediately make inquiries of the Post Office 
Department, the detective bureau and re- 
liable rating and investigating houses in the 
city where the stock was purchased. The 
bank may legitimately refuse to transfer 
the stock until such an investigation can 
be made. The banker need merely say to 
his new stockholder that many blackmail- 
ing swindles have been perpetrated in the 
manner I describe and that the bank has 
the right to protect itself. If this is done 
the schemers will invariably, I think, take 
to flight. Generally men who work at such 
devices have criminal records. They will 
take no chances with a man who says he is 
about to investigate. This is the cure for 
bank-stock holdups. 

I have said that the banker is now a 
favorite mark of the cleverest confidence 
men of this day, and I cited the foregoing 
experience, first, because it reveals clearly 
one of the conditions of banking which draw 
the swindler to the banker. Banking is 
based on public confidence and this faith 
of his people the banker must attract, sus- 
tain and protect always. But this neces- 
sity is but one of several characteristics of 
the banking business and the banker him- 
self which make him prone to the attacks 
of the con man. 

If the banker must keep the faith and 
respect of his clients and the public at large 
at all costs, the criminal translates this fact 
into immunity. The banker will not holler, 
he says, and too often truly. Again, the 
banker always has available money to 
swing a deal that interests him. This is 
quite as important, for the con man deals 
in cash only—on the receiving end. Third, 
the banker has business experience and 
faith in his own judgment. He is ready to 
act without seeking outside advice. Rarely, 
but still in instances enough, minor bankers 
allow this faith in their own astuteness to 
run hard upon rashness. It is these occa- 
sional men that the swindler is always on 
the watch for. Finally, bankers are every- 
where available, and it is a natural thing to 
go to them with business propositions. For 
these reasons the con man has lately been 
picking on men of finance. 

On the other hand it takes a first-class 
operator with a highly organized scheme to 
trick even the rashest banker, who is ever 
cautious and very much from Missouri. 
But the virtue of a truly fine confidence 
scheme is that it can be demonstrated. It 
will stand a reasonable amount of investi- 
gation and is plotted with such care that it 
contains in its own technic various elements 
of conviction. Against such plots only the 
most astute are proof unless forewarned. 

It is perfectly certain of course that the 
vast majority of bank men cannot be and 
never have been victimized by swindlers. 
They are either too conservative, too well 
informed or too perspicacious. But there 
are occasional dunces in banking houses 
and these are the men the swindlers bleed. 


Why Depositors are Secure 


I need not point out that whereas most 
bankers are men of unusual talent and 
ability who have raised themselves to posi- 
tions in their communities, there are men 
who have come to the control of money 
matters in their towns through inheritance 
or blind chance or mere hoarding. Among 
these men, whose number is negligible when 
compared with the vast number of bankers 
in this country, are those to whom I wish to 
address special warning. At the same time 
it is only fair to say that, while bankers have 
been and are being victimized through con- 
fidence schemes, I know of no instance in 
which a bank has been wrecked by such 
depredations and I doubt if the depositors 
have ever lost a cent on this account. 
There are two reasons for this: Even the 
rashest banker is too cautious to risk in any 
one scheme a sum large enough to ruin his 
bank. Again, the confidence man himself 
does not try to take too much from a 


| banker, for to do so would mean bank 
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failure and exposure. That is the last thing 
the swindler wants. 

T have said that only the most moder 
and skillful scheme is likely to succeed 
against the man of finance. Yet the rare 
exception to this rule springs to mind at 
once. The ludicrous adventures of the 
notorious Maybray gang in the Missourj 
Valley deserve to be mentioned. 

Maybray and his confederates, of whom 
more than eighty went to prison about 
eight years ago, operated various antique 
con games throughout the Middle West, and 
for many years. The organization com- 
prised hundreds of lieutenants, employees 
and hangers-on. It was so large and un- 
wieldy an affair, with so many chances of _ 
betrayal through its numerous entourage, 
that no careful operator would have any 
connection with it. Eventually the con- 
spirators came to grief through a banker, 
The tale contains humorous virtues. 


The Fraudulent Prize Fight 


A Middle-Western banker, pillar of his 
church and arbiter of local social and busi- 
ness morals, was in the habit of going to 
St. Joseph once or twice a year for such 
diversions as were taboo in his home town. | 
One of Maybray’s steerers roped him, ¢ap- | 
tured him and let him win some small bets | 
on fixed horse races, prize fights and wire | 
tapping games. After a time this Be 
but jejune gentleman felt himself one wi 
the urbane conspirators. In other words, 
he was fattened for the slaughter. A fix 
prize fight was now proposed in which th 
banker was to put up a large sum on the | 
obscure amateur who had been framed to | 
beat a well-known champion. The banker | 
knew that local faith in the favorite = 
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unshakable and that odds would be 
against his money. He accordingly went 
home and returned with about forty thou- | 
sand dollars. He committed a flagrant di | 
honesty when he bet on what he knew~or 
thought he knew—to be a frame-up, No 
need to dwell on the painful result. Some- 
thing went wrong. The champion won by. 
what looked like an accidental punch and | 
at that very moment there was a pre 
arranged raid by the police, who had been 
“soen.? The banker fled to save his 
reputation, leaving his money. in the hands 
of the Maybray crowd. 

But in this case something went awry. 
Either the banker was in a position to 
indulge his revenge or he was overpersuaded 
by government agents, who were just then 
bending every energy to stamp out the evil 
of the Maybray crowd. At all odds, the 
banker did squeal, wholesale arrests fol- 
lowed, and wholesale convictions. 

A good deal more modern than this 
ancient hurrah was a little plan we worked 
on a banker in Indiana a few years ago. 
This type of swindle is current and very 
popular. I donot know how many bankers 
in small communities have been victimized, 
but their number must be considerable. 
Recently I was told of a fresh instance: 

I heard—through a young man who had. 
been discharged from a broker’s office and 
wanted to take his revenge—of this banket 
and the fact that he was taking flyers m 0 
stocks. I paid nothing for the information 
though it proved to be highly valuable 
The scheme which immediately came tom) 
mind required three conspirators. I pickec 
up my two assistants and hurried out t 
Chicago, where we fitted up and opened 
brokerage office. Here the first of m) 
lieutenants began to deal—or pretend ti 
deal—in the shares of an Oil Lease Com 
pany, a decrepit concern whose half millio 
dollars’ worth of beautifully printed ant 
worthless shares I had long and vainly bee! 
trying to foist on other brokers. 

‘After establishing my second partner, ” 
young woman who should have been @ 
actress, in a neighboring small town, wher 
she settled down and passed herself off as 
widow, I hurried to see the banker. I foun 
him a rosy, overfed, side-whiskered 0 
fellow who knew more about the quality ¢ 
Kentucky’s best than about finance. Whe 
is called a cold approach was made. . 
that I mean that I walked in on him witl 
out the slightest preparation, W ch ) 
contrary to the con man’s habit. J to! 
him that I was interested in a block of 0 
stock which could be bought at fifty cent, 
whereas there was a market for it at $1.1! 
The old man was interested enough 10 
numerous questions, but was cautious. 
I was sure of a market why did In 1 
at all? Why didn’t I buy an option on #) 
stock and then dispose of it? | 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Power for Any Emergency 


The Standard Eight has power to meet any emergency 
of trafic. It delivers that power so easily that its perform- 
ance is as unostentatious as are its finish and appointments. 


Coupled with the pride of ownership in its beauty and per- 
formance is the lasting satisfaction that comes from its 


economical operation and reasonable upkeep charges. 


Built by the Standard Steel Car Company, world famous 
as master builders of railroad rolling stock, the Standard 
Fight does not develop weaknesses in construction which 


sometimes show even in high-priced cars under rough usage. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

For this I had been waiting. I explained 
that the holder of the stock was no fool. 
If I tried to buy an option the stockholder 
would immediately make inquiries. She 
would learn at once that her stock was 
worth $1.10 and my profit would go glim- 
mering. The stock must be bought out- 
right and had in hand. I must go to the 
woman with the money and push through 
the deal in a hurry. This appealed to the 
banker’s good sense, but he was by no 
means satisfied. For this we were of course 
prepared. 

“What makes you think you can get 
a dollar-ten?”’ he asked. 

““T know what the market See 

“How do you know it isn’t a fake quota- 
tion?” 

The old man was wise enough to under- 
stand this patent fraud. Evidently he had 
been burned by that candle. 

“T have an offer from a reliable firm,” 
said I. 

“‘How reliable?”’ 

“Known them for years.” 

“That’s not good enough to get my 
money,” said he. 

I pretended to be puzzled and baffled. 
Then I asked him what would satisfy him. 
He said he would have to have some guar- 
anty. AgainI considered. Then I proposed 
tentatively; as though I had my doubts 
about its feasibility, a purchase and sale 
agreement between us and the brokers I 
had mentioned, whereby the brokers con- 
tracted to buy the stock and put up a cash 
forfeit to bind the contract. 

“That would satisfy me,” said the old 
banker, and took me to his club for a drink 
of his private stock, which I downed for 
policy’s sake. Drink was never one of my 
failings. It mixes badly with sharp busi- 
ness, As soon as I could get away I hurried 
off to Chicago and pretended to negotiate 
the contract with the brokers, which was 
not difficult inasmuch as ‘“‘they’”’ were my 
first confederate in his office suite. Ina 
few days I summoned the banker to Chi- 
cago for a conference. He was led into the 
excellently appointed offices of my con- 
federate and we talked business. 

Yes, the broker would buy the oil 
stock in any amount at $1.10. How much 
did we have? We had to hedge a little here. 
We were not sure how much we could 
scrape up, but probably about 70,000 shares. 

“Well, what do you want?” snapped the 
broker abruptly. 

“Tt’s this way,” began the banker. ME 
course your firm looks solid and responsible 
to me, but I don’t know you and I can’t do 
business with strangers on a chance. lf 
you are willing to enter into a contract and 
put up a cash forfeit we can do business.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty per cent.” 

“Ridiculous!” 

“‘T think not.” 

“Well I do,” snapped the broker. “This 
firm is just as reliable as your bank. But 
we want the stock, so I’m willing to do 
what’s reasonable with you. You say you 
can get 70,000 shares. At my price that 
would amount to $77,000. Well, I'll go 
half way with you. I’ll post ten per cent— 
$7700—if 2 

“That’s satisfactory,” the banker inter- 
rupted. 

“Tf you’re willing to put up some sort of 
forfeit on your side,” the broker finished. 


Questions That Should be Asked 


There was consternation in the banker’s 
face. He was once again on the defensive 
and highly suspicious. This was just what 
I wanted, for nothing is so effective at this 
stage of a game as suddenly to rearouse and 
as suddenly allay the suspicions of your 
victim. I jumped into the breach. 

“How about some of Such-and-Such oil 
stock?” I suggested. 

‘‘Nothing better,” 
“How much?” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve got a thousand 
shares that are my personal property, but 
I’m willing to put them up if that will 
satisfy you. We’re on the level, and so I’m 
taking no chance.” 

_The banker’s face lighted with the imme- 
diate relief I had been playing for. The 
broker grumbled some at the small forfeit 
we were willing to put up against his 
money, but he finally acquiesced and a 
regular purchase-and-sale agreement was 
drawn. The broker’s $7700 and my thou- 
sand shares of oil stock were put up ata 
large Chicago trust company and the 


said the broker. 


banker and I set out for his home town. 
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On the train I was jubilant, as well I 
might have been. Laughingly I pointed 
out to my ancient partner the iniquity of 
taking 70,000 shares of stock away from a 
foolish woman, paying her $35,000 for it 
when it was worth $77,000. 

‘Business is business,” said the banker 
philosophically. 

The next day we called on the little 
widow with the cash in hand, the banker 
having first given me a demonstration in 
cold-blooded business that would have 
curled my hair had the transaction been 
genuine. When we arrived at his bank he 
had sat me down in his office and calmly told 
me that my share of the profit would be 
five per cent. I could take it or leave it. 
I had protested vehemently, to carry off 
my part. I wanted half the profit. He 
laughed at me. I came down by degrees, 
but nothing could move him. At last by 
threatening to go back to Chicago and 
draw down my stock I had forced him to 
grant me ten per cent. So my banker 
having hogged the deal—as he thought— 
we called on the widow. 


“Sacrificing’’ the Forfeit 


He took the whole matter into his own 
hands, made short work of the woman’s 
objections, laid down the cash on the 
parlor table and fingered the bills tempt- 
ingly. She acted her part well and sold the 
shares after just the right amount of hesi- 
tation. That night she disappeared from 
the town with the money. 

We were in a position to close the matter 
at this point, taking the banker’s $35,000 
and leaving him our forfeit of $7700. But 
the old man had played hog and I was de- 
termined to save our money if I could, so 
I began to play on his greed from a new 
angle. 

When we got back to his home town I 
managed to extract from the old gentleman 
an invitation to spend the evening with 
him and I used it to slip into his mind some 
new wrinkles in avarice. I reminded him 
that the Chicago broker had been very 
anxious to get the shares at $1.10. What 
did that mean? Either the company had 
struck oil in paying quantities, in which 
case the stock would go much higher, or 
the brokers were getting ready to bull the 
stock on the market, in which case we 
would do better to wait and sell at the top. 
When I had my man fairly sweating 
cupidity I- came into the open and sug- 
gested that we refuse to sell our stock. 

“And lose your thousand shares?” he 
inquired. 

“‘Why not, for the sake of the 7000 Town 
of this block?” 

This was the final blow. My willingness 
to lose the forfeit utterly confounded the 
old man’s judgment. He put the 70,000 
shares into his vaults, allowed the contract 
with the broker to lapse and thus let us 
take down our money. We had made 
$35,000 clear out of him. It had taken 
about three weeks and cost us $2000 in 
expenses. The banker pocketed his loss 
without a murmur. 

What shall be said of so crude a fraud as 
this? Certainly this banker was an excep- 
tion, for I think the average man of affairs 
could not have been victimized, could not 
even have been approached with such a 
scheme. But this man was really inexperi- 
enced in spite of his years. He thought he 
was cautious when he was merely stubborn. 
His greed was far stronger than his judg- 
ment. He was 2 common human, but an 
uncommon banker type. Nevertheless, he 
is by no means a solitary figure. This 
scheme has been worked many many times 
and is as effective to-day as ever it was. 
The right man for the fleecing has to be 
found—and he does exist. 

Means of protection against this device 
are so obvious that I hesitate to set them 
down. In the first place no conservative 
banker in these days has any right to 
dabble in unlisted oil stocks. He probably 
would not dream of using the bank’s money 
for such a purpose, Why, then, his own? 
Again—and here is a rule which I lay down 
as absolute in all cases—it is good sense to 
investigate the men you deal with as well 
as their proposition. If my banker had 
shown the slightest disposition to inquire 
into me and my confederates we must have 
stopped instantly and given up the game. 
Why did it not occur to this shrewd man 
to ask how long our Chicago broker had 
been tenant in his fine offices? Why was 
no rating asked on this broker? Why was 
I never asked for references or credentials? 
All these questions and others I might 
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answer, but what’s the use? All I have to 
say to business men is: Investigate the 
stranger who comes to you with a proposi- 
tion and investigate him thoroughly. If 
he is straight he will demonstrate it. If he 
is a crook he will decamp at the first sign 
of inquisitiveness. 

The confidence man of the better sort is 
not always bent on crookedness. In his 
ranging and wandering he often comes by 
chance upon excellent opportunities at 
legitimate business, but nothing is easier 
than to convert a straight enterprise, once 
under way, into a fraud. The temptation 
always rises in any venture and the con- 
spirator always falls. This happened to me 
many times, as in the ensuing instance. 

A partner and I were doing a general 
brokerage business in New York within 
recent years when I came upon a town 
where there was an excellent opening for a 
trust company. We went there and organ- 
ized the concern on a commission basis. 
The existing bank in the town fought the 
scheme hard, but ineffectively, and thereby 
taught us a lesson that was shortly to result 
in an elaborate and successful swindle. 

After this enterprise we continued on the 
lookout for towns where trust companies 
might be organized and soon found one. 
L set out at once for this place, but did not 
immediately disclose my plan to the citi- 
zens. Instead I investigated minutely the 
affairs of the two existing banks in the city 
and possessed myself of a list of the stock- 
holders and the amounts of their holdings. 
This done, I went quietly to an obscure 
shareholder and bought of him fifteen 
shares of the stock in the stronger of the 
local banks. I asked him to say nothing of 
the deal for the present and did not then 
have the stock transferred to my name. 
Instead I launched my scheme. 

I first organized a committee of promi- 
nent citizens who were not interested in 
either of the existing financial houses and 
proposed to them the incorporation of a 
title and trust company by popular sub- 
scription. The capital stock was to be 
$250,000 and my firm was to receive five 
per cent of the total amount subscribed 
when all shares had been sold. All money 
collected was to be made payable to a great 
New York bank as trustee and we were to 
handle no money. This gave the scheme 
the air of absolute honesty—and honest it 
was in so far as the people of the town were 
concerned. 

The virtues of our plan as outlined to the 
committee and the public were numerous. 
Not more than ten shares could be held by 
any single individual. In this way the new 
bank would have a numerous stockholder 
list and assure for itself from the outset the 
deposits of these many interested persons. 
The depositors would share in the profits 
and would work automatically to bring 
other depositors to the new concern. It 
would be a codperative affair. Everyone 
felt its success assured. 


The Schemer Tries Publicity! 


The committee formed, I began to sell 
the stock, opening an office in a ground- 
floor store in the town’s main street. I 
worked quietly for a few days and got in 
several thousand dollars in subscriptions. 
Then I began to advertise in the papers and 
make a great hurrah. The opposing banks 
were on my neck in an instant. It is not 
unusual for newspapers in smaller cities 
to be indebted to the banks to the limit of 
their borrowing power, and the two week- 
lies were bank controlled and I had known 
this from the start. But the single daily 
had some independence. The established 
banks now began to attack me savagely 
through the two weeklies. 

_ “Trust it not!” they screamed in black 
headlines, making a bad pun on the trust 
company. 

“Why summon New York sharpers to 
organize a bank in this city?”” demanded 
another lampoon. 

And the papers were full of denunciation 
of the scheme, asserting that the town had 
capital and enterprise and business ability 
enough to run its own affairs without sum- 
moning assistance from Wall Street. 

I immediately bought the back page of 
the daily paper for a fortnight and answered 
the arguments of the local banks. I pointed 
out to the working people of the city, 
which was a thriving manufacturing town, 
that they were taking their wages from 
their employers on Saturday night and 
handing their surplus back on Monday to 
these same employers in the shape of their 
bank deposits, for the manufacturers owned 
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the banks. I asked the working people if 
this wasn’t tantamount to working forfood | 
and clothing. The banker-manufacturers | 
did not relish it a bit. The fight got hotter 
and hotter. Isold more and more sharesin 
my trust company. Two weeks passed, 
Now I felt it was time to strike. 4a 
One fine morning just as the officers were 
arriving at their desks I walked into the | 
biggest bank and into the office. The 
bankers were surprised to see their enemy, | 
to be sure. They were vastly more con- 
sternated when I laid down my certificate 
for fifteen shares of their stock and asked 
that it be immediately transferred to my 
name. I have seen some badly flabber- 
gasted people in my busy life, but none to 
compare to these banking gentlemen. They 
knew what they had said about me, the 
insults they had flung and the insinuations _ 
they had made—and they were not fools, | 
They saw in an instant that I had them 
foul. With those fifteen shares of stock in 
my hands I could demand to see their books, 
If they refused to transfer the stock I had | 
only to announce the fact in the daily 
paper, whose back page I had optioned for — 
some time to come. If they refused to 
show me their books I could announce that | 
fact, or I could apply to a court for an i 
order and thus precipitate a run. If they 
were nice and let me see the books I would | 
be certain to find discrepancies—real or 
fancied—to exploit in my newspaper page. 
It was a bad situation and my banking _ 
friends knew it. 


How to Thwart the Game 


That very morning there was a hurried 
running together of the directors of both | 
local banks. An anxious conference was _ 
held—to which I was. politely summoned | 
before noon. When lunch time was at hand 
I had been bought out by the local bankers, | 
bought out completely. They took my | 
fifteen shares of stock at a handsome — 
profit and they paid me in cash the five per 
cent which I had planned to make from the | 
organization of my trust company—a mat- — 
ter of twelve thousand five hundred dollars. | 
They contracted to undertake themselves | 
the promotion of my company and asked | 
me to leave for parts unknown with all due | 
haste. I went! The bankers built up the 
trust e6mpany by popular subscription, in 
part at least. Somewhat later a fine build- | 
ing went up in the center of the town to — 
house my creation and it is there still, doing 
a very nice business. : 

My partner and I continued in this game 
for some time. In nearly every instance | 
the local banks bought us out before we got | 
well started with our company. We always 
incorporated for a large initial capital, 80 | 
that our five per cent might come t02 | 
respectable figure. Usually we were con- | 
veniently relieved of our task at the end of © 
two or three weeks. If not we went on with © 
our stock selling and started the new bank | 
in motion. This sometimes took as long 4s | 
ten or twelve weeks, but in the end the | 
profit was the same. Heads we won, tails 
they lost. A quarrel with my partner — 
finally caused the collapse of this-fine con- | 
spiracy, but I understand that other men | 
are now plying this almost impeccable | 
trick. 
Here again it is no fault of the banker | 
that he is bled. He is in no sense deceived - 
or misled. Hesimply comes up against 2 
piece of sharp business and has to deliver — 
or allow a competitor to spring up at his - 
side. Nevertheless, with the information 
I hereby put into the hands of the banking | 
interests it will not be difficult hereafter 10 | 
defeat most of such machinations. If the 
bankers in this town had wired to New 
York and asked the post-office inspectors, 
the commercial rating houses and the con- 
fidential investigators, who are in constant 
touch with men and affairs in Wall Street, 
they would have come upon information | 
against me sufficient to defeat my scheme, 

I had not at that time been convicted of 
any crime, but both my partner and I! 1 
been in many shady and even criminal 
transactions which had not been brought 
home to us. Of many of these things t 
agencies I mention were thoroughly aware: 
If my local bankers had taken the trou! 
to get this information and to publish it of 
merely to confront me with it I would havé 
been forced to clear out. Instead they com 
tented themselves with hurling vague 2% 
unsupported insinuations, which ,did not 
terrify me at all. 
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Hereafter legitimat 
business will know how to defen : 
against this form of mulcting. dee: 
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ome now to what I consider the final 
opment—the perfect flower—of my 
»reations. Like the foregoing schemes 
timed at that small body of inexperi- 
«. bankers who are the con man’s meat 
dirink, and how well aimed you shall 
¢. Before I begin to recount this 
ature I must call attention to the 
nts which constitute the full-blown 
hic of confidence gaming, otherwise you 
> not appreciate this trick. 

Pere are six definite steps or stages of 
wh in every finely balanced and well- 
yived confidence game. One follows 
s cher with absolute precision. In some 
ys one or more of these scenes or acts, 
ye a theatrical comparison, may be 
yped out, but where that happens the 
y is not a model one. The reference to 
; age is apt, for the fine con game has its 
riuction, development, climax, dénoue- 
r and close, just like any good play. 
cthis is not the only analogy to the 
ya, for the scenes are often as carefully 
;the background is always a vital 
t. In the colorful and mirthful lan- 
a: of the bunko man, all these parts of 
;ame have their special names. I give 
» with their definitions: pest | 


MUNDATION WORK: The preparations 
ii are made before the scheme is put in 
tm, including the elaboration of the 
x the employment of assistants and so 
t 


APROACH: The manner of getting in 
(. with the victim—often most elabo- 
er and carefully prepared. 

SILD-UP: Rousing and sustaining the 
est of the victim, introducing the 
ae to him, rousing his greed, showing 
uhe chance of profit and filling him so 
if anticipation and cupidity that his 
saent is warped and his caution thrown 
al, 
-Y-OFF or CONVINCER: An actual or 
ent paying of money by the con- 
rsors to convince the victim and settle 
ts by a cash demonstration. In the 
anco game the initial small bets which 
ictim was allowed to win were the 
mff. In stock swindles the fake divi- 
1; sent to stockholders to encourage 
* investments are the pay-off. 

'— HuRRAH: This is like the dénoue- 
nin a play and no con scheme is com- 
t without it. It is a sudden crisis or 
pected development by which the 
lr is pushed over the last doubt or 
cle and forced to act. Once the hurrah 
tung the victim is clay in the schemer’s 
13 or there is no game. 

[eB IN-AND-IN: This is the point in a 
ame where the conspirator puts some 
money into the deal with that of the 
ta; first, to remove the last doubt that 
yarry in the gull’s mind, and, second, to 
/1e con man in control of the situation 
=the deal is completed, thus forestalling 
geal. Often the whole game is built up 
al this feature and just as often it does 
‘gure at all. 


laddition, some games require what is 
ic “corroboration,’’ which means what 
~s. This is important in games where 
aker or other shrewd customer is to be 
-ietim. 


The Automatic Typewriter 


\d now to my story, which illustrates 
svhole elaborate mechanism: 

(an electrical and mechanical engineer 
wwe always been deeply interested in 
tions and this bent has swallowed up 
¢ of the money I have taken from the 
ctunates who were foolish enough to 
€ into my schemes. But inventions 
yalso made me much evil profit, as we 
Isee. Some years ago I made exhaus- 
eind vain experiments with an auto- 
t; typewriter—a mechanism to be 
cd by the voice, which was to do away 
Iboth the stenographer and the dic- 
lgmachine. Myinvention wasa failure, 
> have no doubt someone will one day 
v this problem, perhaps on a principle 
‘nt from mine, for the idea is a sound 
*hechanically. 

‘id not contrive an automatic type- 
tr, but I made some people believe I 
1-to their sorrow. My apparatus was a 
et equipped at the top with a number 
Ucrophones, which were to receive the 
il of the operator’s voice. Beneath on 
tjecting shelf was a regular typewriter 
‘indard make, and over each of its keys 
3) round solenoid magnet with a central 
r armature. According to theory, at 
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least, when these magnets were energized 
by the voice the armature pressed down on 
the keys in their proper sequence and caused 
the dictated letter to be written. The inside 
of the cabinet was supposed to contain the 
mysterious mechanism which strained the 
voice and put the pressure on the proper 
keys in turn. In reality it contained a 
device of another sort, though hardly less 
ingenious. 

The operator sat down before this 
cabinet and slowly dictated a letter, which 
the machine faithfully wrote out—fault- 
lessly and swiftly. I explained to my victims 
that sound waves controlled the electrical 
energies which were arranged automatically 
to operate the typewriter. In reality the 
microphone conveyed the dictated letter 
into an adjoining room, where an expert 
stenographer took the dictation directly 
upon another typewriter. This was hitched 
by electrical means to the typewriter at 
which the victim was sitting, so that when 
my stenographer in the next room pressed 
a key the corresponding key on the auto- 
matic typewriter was depressed and caused 
to write. An elaborate and wonderful de- 
ception to begin with, if I must say so 
myself. 

The commercial possibilities of such a 
contrivance were apparent to the most 
stupid. And when you sat before the 
cabinet there was no way to tell that the 
machine was not actually responding to 
your voice. The physical demonstration 
was absolute. 

Now the old-fashioned con man of one 
type would have incorporated for'a couple 
of millions and tried to vend his worthless 
stock to the general public. Another type 
would have gone to some city and victim- 
ized the professional men and small business 
people. I chose a more dignified if more 
difficult route. I went after bankers. 


Al Cashier for Foundation 


Two confederates and J set out one early 
autumn for the Virginia city whose pos- 
sibilities we had previously examined. It 
was a manufacturing and mining center of 
some size and we had located a fair-sized 
unused factory, which we rented. Here we 
made the necessary alterations and set up 
our typewriter. Then I summoned from 
New York my expert stenographer, a 
young woman who was long associated with 
me in various deals. One of my confed- 
erates was now sent to the principal local 
bank with twenty-five thousand dollars in 
cash, which he deposited to the credit of 
our new manufacturing firm. In order to 
do this he had to interview the cashier, who 
was naturally curious. Our man explained 
that we had come to the town to manu- 
facture our wonderful automatie type- 
writer. We represented men with large 
means in the North. We would require and 
ask no credits of any kind, since the backing 
was more than ample. We made the de- 
posit in order to pay for materials and to 
foot the expenses of the factory, and we 
purposed keeping our balance up to a good 
figure. 

The bank cashier did not know whether 
to be more pleased or inquisitive. On our 
man’s next visit he again engaged the 
cashier in friendly talk. The banker was 
more curious than ever. He hinted round 
until he was most cordially invited to the 
factory to see a demonstration of the won- 
derful machine. Of course anything he 
might see of the manufacturing process was 
to be kept confidential. 

The banker put on his coat without delay 
and was driven out to the factory. He was 
taken directly to the cabinet and instructed 
in the operation of the device. He gat 
down, put in a sheet of paper, cleared his 
throat and began to dictate. The machine 
followed him rapidly and accurately, turn- 
ing out a perfect letter. He stared and 
rubbed his brow. We were volubly explain- 
ing the alleged mechanical and electrical 
principles at work. 

The poor banker stared even harder. He 
tried a second letter and a third. He was 
like a child with a toy. We let him play to 
his heart’s content, supplied him with 
cigars, told him thesad story of the untimely 
death of the inventor of this marvelous 
machine and sent him back to his bank in 
our motor car. I feel sure he came very 
near asking about stock in the concern, but 
he decided from our attitude that he would 
be wasting his breath—and so he would 
have been. He was not our intended victim. 

All we had done to this point comes under 
the head of foundation work. Now for the 
build-up. 


EVENING POST 


The banker in this larger city having 
been thus thoroughly prepared and filled 
with confidence in us, I departed at once 
for a smaller city about twenty miles dis- 
tant, where I planned to make my coup. 
After establishing myself I went to the 
local bank and opened an account with a 
deposit of $1000. In answer to the usual 
inquiries of the banker I explained that 
I was in the town to doa little business. I 
was, in fact, quietly buying some shares in a 
company out of which I hoped to realize a 
nice profit. To avoid all suspicion I ex- 
plained that the shares would come with a 
draft attached, but that I did not want him 
to assume any responsibility in the affair, 
even in the matter of taking up the draft. 

“‘T will drop in personally to see that the 
stock is O. K. and I’ll pay the draft,” said I. 

“Perfectly satisfactory,’ chuckled the 
banker, who was already betraying his in- 
terest. 

This visit constituted the approach. 

In a few days came a certificate calling 
for shares in the Automatic Typewriter 
Company with a draft for eight hundred dol- 
lars attached. I paid it out of my deposit of 
one thousand dollars. Immediately I sent 
the shares to the company through the 
bank in the larger city with a draft for 
fifteen hundred dollars attached. This 
draft was ‘immediately paid out of the 
twenty-five thousand dollars we had on 
deposit with the larger banker. 

Now followed a series of similar transac- 
tions in varying amounts. My one thou- 
sand dollar deposit grew in two weeks to be 
more than five thousand dollars. My 
small-town banker was in a sweat of interest 
and avarice. He began to ask me questions 
and became more minutely inquisitive every 
time he saw me. Thus little by little, with- 
out any definite steering from me, he was 
made ready for plucking. This part of the 
operation contains both the build-up and 
the pay-off, if you will observe. 

Now my small-town banker was quite 
convinced that this business was straight. 
He had seen a demonstration of it through 
his own bank. But he was cautious, as 
I had expected. To make sure, he made a 
trip to the larger city and called on our 
banker there. This man was, by virtue of 
our excellent preparation, full of our 
praises. We seemed to be an exceptional 
concern, he said. We had opened an ac- 
count with twenty-five thousand dollars 
and kept a large balance. We had asked no 
credits of any sort and appeared to be 
amply backed, and he had been out to see 
the invention himself. Of that he could 
speak definitely. It was a wonderful 
thing. My small-town financier went home 
in no pretty mood. He was out for a share 
of the cream. 


Working Up to the Hurrah 


Naturally I had taken the trouble to 
observe the movements of my banking 
friend. As soon as I knew he had been to 
see his brother banker I remained away 
from his place for a few days and then 
dropped in on him after banking hours one 
afternoon. He was glad to see me and 
careful to conceal it. After some prelimi- 
naries I told him that I had a chance to 
make sixty thousand dollars or better and 
wanted his assistance. I wanted no money 
of him, but only the use of his prestige as a 
banker and I was willing to pay hand- 
somely for its use. The widow of the 
inventor of the wonderful automatic type- 
writer, in whose stock he had seen me make 
some profitable deals, had a big block of 
the shares and did not know of the recent 
developments. I felt sure we could get her 
stock for about forty thousand dollars and 
sell it to the company for one hundred 
thousand dollars. The backers were trying 
to buy up all the outstanding stock. They 
would be certain to approach the widow 
shortly, but I meant to forestall them to 
my profit and her loss. 

“‘ And how do I figure in this?”’ he asked. 

“IT want you to go with me and help me 
influence the widow to let us have the stock. 
You can get her to send it here with a draft 
attached. Then we can sell it immediately 
and pay her. It will take no money, only 
the use of your name and your aid—and 
I'll pay you ten per cent of my profit for 
your trouble.” 

Here was $6000 to be made without the 
risk of a penny. The banker agreed to 
aid me. 

The visit to the larger banker was the 
corroboration step in this scheme and these 
latter negotiations completed the build-up, 
or nearly completed it. That night I took 
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my banker into an automobile, drove him 
to the factory of the Automatic Typewriter 
Company, where I had the stage set for 
him, and gave him a demonstration of the 
machine. This was done clandestinely, or 
so he was made to believe. The marvels of 
the machine did their work impressively. 
We were ready for the hurrah. 

Next day my banker and I called on the 
widow of the unhappy inventor. That girl 
could run a typewriter and act a part 
equally well. She received the banker with 
grace and reserve, listened to his proposi- 
tion and raised some slight objections, 
which he smoothed away. She could trust 
him, he assured her. He was a banker and 
certain to keep his word. Would she not 
send the stock to his bank with a draft 
attached? He would remit forty thousand 
dollars or return the stock within three 
days. 

“‘T see no objection to that,’’ said the 
little widow at last. “But I’m really no 
hand at business. I’ll have to consult my 
lawyer first.” 

The hurrah! 

I got the banker out of that house in less 
time than it takes to say it. On the walk 
I turned to him excitedly. 

“Do you know what that means?” I 
cried. “If she sees that lawyer it’s all off.” 

““What’ll we do?” he asked helplessly. 

“We must act in a hurry,” said I, pre- 
tending to think rapidly. 

Suddenly I seized him by the arm and 
dragged him to our car. 

“There’s only one way,”’ I shouted into 
his ear as we drove off. ‘‘You rush back 
to the bank and get the money. Take my 
five thousand and get thirty-five thousand 
of your own. I'll give you half the profit. 
It’s our only hope.”’ 


No Hurry About Reselling 


We broke all speed laws along the road 
to his little town. He went to his bank on 
the run and came back in a little while with 
the money. By two o’clock in the after- 
noon we were at the widow’s home and were 
again received. 

She had not yet seen her lawyer. A sigh 
of relief went up from both of us. The 
banker displayed the cash and renewed his 
persuasions. Real money the widow could 
not resist. She brought out her stock 
certificates, which we examined minutely 
and found correct. Then we handed over 
the forty thousand dollars in bank notes 
and went away jubilant. 

Please observe now that I had worked 
the in-and-in on my victim at the last 
moment, when I put my five thousand dol- 
lars in with his money to pay for the stock. 
We were now joint and equal owners of 
these shares and—as my partner believed— 
stood to profit thirty thousand dollars each 
on the deal. But here the purpose of my 
in-and-in and the rub of the whole matter 
developed. My banker could not sell the 
stock without my consent and I temporized, 
pleading that there was no hurry. This 
gave the little widow time to get back to 
New York. It also gave the factory oppor- 
tunity to vanish in the night—I mean the 
contents of the factory. This done, I made 
a pretext of going to the big town to arrange 
for the sale of our stock, but I did not stop 
there—and I have never been back. 

No complaint was heard from this 
banker and we went on our culpable way 
with this marvelous wealth-producing de- 
vice. My arrest, in fact, interrupted a later 
setting out on renewed adventures with 
the automatic typewriter. 

A word to bankers in parting before I 
pass on to the frauds that are perpetrated 
on the humbler members of our society: 
I need not repeat the apparent fact that 
the first hint of an investigation outside the 
lines carefully prepared by ourselves would 
have sent us scurrying to cover. If my 
banker had shown the slightest tendency to 
find out who were the alleged men of 
wealth who stood behind us, we should 
have dropped him as a bad prospect. But 
he did not and there lies the sink into which 
so many excellent and intelligent people 
fall. The person you are doing business 
with is all important, his project secondary. 
If your man is above cavil his scheme is 
likely to be. If your man is a crook his 
project may be thrice wonderful and 
by that sign thrice perilous. Cherchez 
Vhomme, my friends. Look up the man. 
And you will keep in hand much good and 
highly useful money. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a_ series 
of articles by W. C. Crosby and Edward H. Smith. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 
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ANDERSON MODELS 


Convertible Roadster 
Five-Passenger Touring 
Four-Passenger Sport Touring 
Seven-Passenger Touring 
Sedan 

Four-Passenger Coupé 


De Luxe catalog on request 


Our present output justifies 
us in taking on a few more 
distributors. Are you the 
man? Write the factory. 
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Anderson Sedan 


[ custom-built throughout. Twenty-three years of high-grade coach 
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building are embodied in its superb design and exquisite appointments. 

Tailored in rich worsted with silk-curtained windows and dome 
light, deep and comfortable upholstery, wide opening doors, windshield 
of the three-piece ventilating type—it bespeaks dignity and luxury in 
every line. Body rattles and rumbles are eliminated. Mechanical excel- 
lence goes without saying—the high-grade units incorporated in the 
Anderson guarantee that. 


Anderson closed bodies are constructed by master artisans of ‘thirty 
years’ experience. Only in cars costing hundreds of dollars in excess of 
the Anderson price will you find bodies to compare in quality of con- 
struction and exquisite finish» All body members are sawed to shape 
from selected hardwood stock—screwed together and glued in a wonder- 
fully accurate manner. 


Anderson bodies are unique in that they are an Anderson product from 
the time the timber leaves the native forest till the final stages of finished 
body. Thousands of acres of hardwood timber land in the mountains 
of Western South Carolina, owned by the Anderson Company, insure 
an ample supply for years. 


Dealers visiting the Chicago Show are invited to inspect 
our exhibit at the Coliseum as well as at the showrooms 
of Nicholson-Huff Company, 2111 Michigan Avenue. 


ANDERSON MOTOR COMPANY 
(Rock (Hill South Carolina 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


gs could not be utilized in many places, 
po the inability of the operator to get 
o the forge as well as to handle the 
cand rebuild the fire daily. This old 
od of heating rivets also caused bad 
pepneric conditions when the work was 
carried on down in the holds of the 
p all of which has led to the adoption 
te electric-heated rivet as the ideal 
SS. 
some time in the book-manufacturing 
jiess the gluepots have been success- 
hheated by an electric current. These 
sare clean and can be quickly moved 
pone location in a plant to another. 
ycomes the electric soldering iron to 
yant the old type which was heated 
}zasoline. The new iron maintains the 
rt temperature at all times, whereas 
: old method the soldering iron starts 
_)o hot and ends by being too cool. 
Pare appears to be no good reason why 
sipplication of electricity to heating 
ui not be applied in our homes as well 
jour manufacturing plants. I do not 
i, that before long the electric solder- 
on will be popular and common in 
verage household as the electric flat- 
as to-day. When this happy moment 
is we shall all have a chance to get 
¥ with our plutocratic friend the 
rer. 
iall not go on and tell how electrically 
td irons will soon come into general 
ye for branding lumber and dozens of 
€ daily uses, nor will I dilate on the 
iis of Pittsburgh as a residential city 


IN Wille LION’S CAGE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


s-ion to the band end showed a tend- 
yto move round while it was playing. 
Wwuraged and developed this inclination 
lit became a regular feature of the act. 
2est of the lions would sit in a row in 
iplaces and at the proper cue the band 
il strike up a certain waltz. I would 
ound the cage making movements 
fmy hands and the lion followed with 
a, of waltzing movement on all fours. 
»ver knew for certain just what caused 
10 do it, whether I backed up too close 
hn or accidentally stepped on his tail 
viat, but at any rate as I was doing 
svaltz act one of the lions in back of me 
(nly reached out and bit me clear 
ogh the thigh. I reached round and 
ix him over the head with the butt of 
hip as hard asI could. He let go his 
dnd sank to the floor. I got out of the 
€s quickly as possible. When I reached 
ressing room I bathed my thigh in 
it and bandaged it up. At first I did 
link it was much of an injury, but it 
snough to keep me laid up for three 
course while I was laid up there was 
92 to take my place and work the lions, 
tir act had to be omitted. It made 
ta difference with the show, for the act 
silled as one of the principal attrac- 
and it was hard to satisfy the crowds 
fany explanation of my being hurt. 
2 were quite inclined to think they had 
rswindled. Finally my not working 
dKelsh, the manager, so impatient that 
cme to me and told me that I would 
“to come in and do my act anyway. 
xlained that my leg was still stiff and 
yd not doit. In a day or two he came 
1 again and insisted that I must go to 
| We had quite a heated argument 
| told him I would get through before 
«dd try to work until I was all right. 
upon he paid me off. 


Jack Tries My Act 


"> next morning Jack Williams came to 
id wanted to borrow my tights and 
. I asked him what he wanted with 
rand he explained that he was to do my 
\ththe lions. Jack had always worked 
1, the elephants and did not know any- 
1about lions anyway. My tights were 
ed with a thick layer of spangles, had 
i: leopard skin round the waist and 
tne a hundred dollars. I did not see 
y. should loan them to a fellow to get 
ulf killed in trying to take my job 
mme, so I advised him to keep away 
nthe lions and if he wanted tights to go 
/‘imself some. 


in the coming era, when electric heating will 
be applied not only to the steel furnaces, as 
is already coming to be the custom, but to 
hundreds of other different industries. Let 
me conclude by saying that here is another 
art of great importance that has entirely 
passed the laboratory stage. What we are 
all aiming to accomplish is the maximum of 
work with a minimum of labor. In this 
day, when the human element is the most 
uncertain thing in industry, any process 
that cuts down on labor attendance is 
worthy of the most careful attention. The 
electric furnace will save thousands of 
dollars through reducing the number of 
rejects. Floor space is reduced to a mini- 
mum because of the absence of piping, 
storage tanks, and so on. Working condi- 
tions in a heat-treating room equipped with 
electric furnaces show a great improvement 
over other methods, due to a lower tem- 
perature of the room and to the absence of 
fumes and noise. This new method also 
reduces the fire hazard, and by lowering 
insurance rates saves dollars for the owner. 

Best of all, this rapid introduction of 
electric heating into our industrial life will 
soon be followed by the greater application 
of a similar development in our homes and 
offices. The cost of coal and oil is certain 
to go higher as the years pass. The cost of 
electricity will undoubtedly continue to 
show a decreasing tendency in the decades 
to come. The more uses we ean find for 
electric current the bigger we can build our 
central stations. The whole idea appears 
to be a long step in the right direction. 


Jack had talked the manager into the 
idea of performing the lions and neither of 
them paid any attention to what I said 
but went ahead and got Jack fixed up to do 
it and had the elephant push the cage into 
place, but when it came to opening the door 
and going in with the lions Jack’s courage 
left him and he backed out and nothing 
would induce him to try it, That ended 
Jack as a lion tamer. 


Sidetracked in a Museum 


Meanwhile O’Brien had heard something 
about the matter and he came round to me 
and said: ‘‘Conklin, what’s all this talk 
about your leaving the show? You ain’t 
going to leave the show. Don’t you know 
Kelsh can’t fire you without I let him? 
Now you give me back that money an’ 
you stay. Don’t you try to work until yer 
leg’s all right. It don’t make no difference 
how long ’tis, and yer pay’ll go on just the 
same.” 

I was satisfied to have it that way and 
I gave O’Brien the money and stayed with 
the show. 

O’Brien had a coachman that he wanted 
to do something for and he asked me to try 
and make a trainer of him, so when we 
came in off the road I started in and during 
the winter taught him how to handle a 
couple of lions and a leopard. He took to 
it nicely and by spring he could put them 
through quite an act without any trouble. 
So far as it went the act was like mine, but 
it was not so long and did not have so many 
features. In the spring O’Brien sent the 
fellow, whose name was Joe Whittle, and 
his cage of lions out on the road with a 
show which did not use O’Brien’s name, 
though it was managed and owned by him. 

When the show came in off the road in 
the fall Whittle thought he knew all there 
was to know about animals and much to my 
surprise he backcapped me to O’Brien and 
tried to have him get rid of me. O’Brien 
did not do this, but sent me down to 
Colonel Wood’s Museum at the corner of 
Ninth and Arch Streets in Philadelphia with | 
my lions. I performed them twice a day 
and had charge of some other cages of 
animals that O’Brien had furnished the 
museum for the winter. 

In the spring I asked O’Brien for more 
money and he would not give it to me, so 
I left him. I did not see how he could get 
along without me, for he had no one to 
perform the lions that I had worked with 
and I knew of no one who could do it. 
Whittle was the only one who had had any 
experience of the kind and he had his own 


cage to look after. But a few days after 
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Dubbelbilt Features: 1."'Crav- 
enette”’ finish. 2. Reaainsshape. 
3. Front won't break. 4. Seams 


Dubbelbilt Features: 11. Re- 

pair hit. 12, Resists water. 13. 

AWS Sanitary lining. 14. Double 
seat. 15. Double-thickness knee. 
16. Seams won't rip. 17. Dou- 
ble-sewn pockets. 18. Buttons 
riveted on. 19. *‘Governor 
Fasteners’ adjust knee straps. 
20. Knee-rub protection 


Clothes 
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won't rip. 5. Double-thickness 
elbow. 6. Collar hugs neck. 7. 
Rip-proof pockets. 8. Buttons 
won't come off, 9. Guaranteed 
Fabrics. 10. Pockets double-sewn 


Boys } | =I 
Guaranteed for 6 Months Service 


OTHERS: Remember,when you were little too, how 

you watched the boys yank and pull each other’s 
clothes—how they ‘‘roughed and tumbled’’?) And remem- 
ber the hill—where they slid more on their c4¢hes than on 
their sleds? 


They were rea/ boys. And it’s because your boy is a real 
boy, that his clothes get the same severe treatment. 


We build Dubbelbilt Clothes proof against such treat- 
ment—double thickness of cloth, wherever wear comes. Twenty 
Dubbelbilt extra-service features, to make good our famous 
guarantee: 


“*Six months wear, without rip, hole, or tear—or we will re- 
pair the garment free.’ 


They’ve style, too, that makes your boy look better. 
Attractive colors—browns, grays, greens, olives, and mixtures. 


Visit the dealer in your town that advertises and displays 
Dubbelbilt, and see the smart little overcoat pictured below. 


Dubbelbilt Clothes sell at $14.75, $16.75, $18.75, $20.75, 
upwards to $36.75, all over the United States. There are 
Dubbelbilt Mackinaws and overcoats, too. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 


Should there be no Dubbelbilt dealer near you, send us 
money order and your boy’s size, and we will send the gar- 
ment you select. 


DusseELBILt Boys’ Crotues, Inc., Broadway at 11th St., New York City 
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I left he gave my cage to Whittle to per- 
form. I think probably Whittle had asked 
for it, though I never knew. 

Had I known that Whittle was planning 
to try working my cage I could have warned 
him not to do it, but neither he nor O’Brien 
said anything to me about it before he tried 
it. That part of my act which was similar 
to Whittle’s he had no trouble with and, 
of course, the animals would not start in 
to do the balance without their cues, but 
unfortunately for poor Whittle there was 
one part of my act which he did not know 
about and could not be prepared for and at 
the same time could not help giving the cue. 

I had taught George to jump for me as 
I went out the door. It had been done by 
blowing on his nose and then jumping 
back as you would play with a dog. It 
always made a great hit with the crowd, 
who supposed it had seen a lion try to eat 
a man and that I had had a very narrow 
escape. I worked it this way: After I had 
finished the rest of my act I would get 
George all stirred up and growling. Then 
I would fire my pistol two or three times 
and jump out of the cage as quickly as I 
could. At the same time George would 
give a big lunge and come up against the 
door which I had just shut behind me. 
George had got the trick learned so well 
that I frequently had to turn on him once 
or twice and work him farther back from 
the door before I dared to attempt getting 


out. 

When Whittle went to get out of the 
cage, of course, George sprang for him and 
without actually meaning it he caught him 
in the leg. Whittle got out with no trouble 
and was not much hurt. An elephant man 
by the name of Cooley, who had seen the 
trouble, advised Whittle to go back into 
the cage at once and conquer the lion. This 
was bad advice, but Whittle took it. The 
second time he attempted to come out the 
lion sprang again and before the attendants 
could drive him away he chewed Whittle’s 
leg nearly off. The injured man was rushed 
to the hospital, but in spite of all they could 
do for him he died in a day or two from 
blood poisoning. 


Adventures With a Pepperbox 


It was not long after Whittle’s accident 
that O’Brien hunted me up and made ar- 
rangements for me to come back to the 
show. All the men round the menagerie 
advised against my going into the cage with 
George again, for they believed he would 
attack me after his experience with Whittle. 
I did not think so. They were a pretty 
nervous set the first time I tried it and 
stood ready with irons to beat him off if he 
gave me any trouble. I put him through 
his regular act and came out as usual with 
no difficulty and I never had any trouble in 
all the times that I worked with him after 
that. He was needlessly shot years after- 
ward in Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
winter quarters of the Barnum & Bailey 
show caught fire, 
when George, get- 
ting loose, ran into 
a dwelling house 
and into a room 
where a woman 
was working. She 
did not realize 
that he was any- 
thing but a big dog 
and calmly drove 
him out with a 
broom handle. He 
was found in the 
street by a police- 
man, who shot him 
to death without 
waiting for any 
effort to be made 
to catch him. If 
I had been there 
I could have led 
him in without 
trouble. 

At the time I 
was performing 
my cage of lions 
the modern re- 
volver and car- 
tridge had not 
been invented. 
The pistol which 
I used was what 
was known as a 
pepperbox. Its six 
barrels were com- 
bined in one large 
one, which re- 
volved so that the 
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barrels could be fired one at a time. Some- 
times all six barrels would go off at once 
and at other times I could not make any of 
them fire. Each barrel had to be loaded 
separately, the powder and wads being 
forced down tight with a little ramrod. 

My old pepperbox came near’ making 
a lot of trouble on one occasion. I had a 
little trunk in which along with other 
things I carried the pistol and a can of 
powder. One day I could not make the 
pistol fire in the cage and when I came out 
T handed it to the property man, who threw 
it in the trunk beside the can of powder. 
Then he shut the trunk, put it on his shoul- 
der and carried it out by the baggage 
wagon and threw it on the ground. When 
the trunk struck the ground the pistol went 
off—and so did the can of powder, blowing 
the trunk all to pieces. 


More Lions, Less Danger 


Like many other popular beliefs about 
lions, it is not true that because one walks 
rapidly up and down his cage he is ugly. 
The contrary is more likely. to be true. A 
lion that will walk round when you get in 
the cage with him is all right as a general 
thing, but look out for the one that goes 
and lies down in a corner. 

Another widely popular belief is that a 
lion will not look a human being in the 
face. This, too, has no basis in fact. It is 
true, though, that you should never let one 
get behind you if you can help it, though 
in many of the acts it is not possible to 
keep all of them in front of you every 
minute of the time. 

Another thing that never fails to make 
an impression on the public out of all 
proportion to its merits is for some per- 
former to go into a cage with a large num- 
ber of lions at the same time, the general 
notion being that the greater the number 
of animals the greater the trainer’s skill. 
As a matter of fact, lions are like sheep in 
that they will always follow their leader. 
If you can get one lion to jump over a bar 
all the rest in the cage, no matter how many, 
will follow him. If you have got two or 
three trained lions which you can depend 
on you can take a hundred into a cage with 
them and it will not be so dangerous as to 
go in with only two or three which are 
badly trained or not. trained at all. Neither 
does a lion’s growling mean anything. A 
lion that growls frightfully and acts very 
ferocious when you are outside the cage 
may be one of the easiest to handle and get 
work out of when once you are actually 
in the cage, and on the other hand a lion 
that is mean and dangerous to do anything 
with in the cage may be exceptionally docile 
from the outside and allow you to pet him 
freely. 

One of the most successful parade fea- 
tures used to be a tableau wagon on the top 
of which was a group of smiling girls and 
lying in the center of the group a great 
shaggy-maned lion. The indifference of the 
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girls to the big brute never failed to aston- 
ish the crowd nor the possibility of his 
leaping down to send a chill up their spines. 
The supposed danger did not exist, how- 
ever, for hidden under the mane of the lion 
was an iron collar to which was attached a 
strong chain running through the roof of 
the wagon and round a windlass inside. 
When the lion was placed on the wagon the 
chain was wound up on the windlass until 
the lion was drawn down tightly in place 
and then the chain was fastened. It was an 
impossibility for the lion to move out of his 
position, and his mane and the girls hid the 
chain from sight. 

Still another popular theory to account 
for its being possible to go into a cage with 
lions used to be that we fed them until they 
couldn’t eat another mouthful and there- 
fore they had no inclination to taste of us. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
We had to be most careful what and how 
much we fed the lions or they would have 
sickened and died. Of course we gave them 
nothing but meat, and from this we cut all 
fat, for if we did not they would have had 
boils. And the only cuts of meat we gave 
them were chuck and neck pieces with the 
bones in. Meat without the bones they 
would gulp down without chewing and 
bring on indigestion. With the bones in it 
they had to eat slowly, biting and licking 
the meat off. 

On Sundays we never fed them at all. 
The one fast day each week was necessary 
to keep them healthy. If too well fed or 
overfed they were sluggish and dumpy and 
would do their work in an indifferent way; 
so if for any reason I was especially anxious 
to give a fine exhibition I always let them 
go without anything to eat for a couple of 
days. Then they would be quick about 
their work and do it in fine shape. I could 
never see that it made them any more 
dangerous to have them hungry. 


Trainers To-day and Yesterday 


There is a vast difference between the 
lion training of to-day and that of two score 
years ago. Now practically all the trained 
lions are born in captivity. They are ac- 
quainted with humans from their earliest 
recollections and training may commence 
as soon as the cub is strong enough. As a 
result the trained lion of to-day is more like 
a big rough dog than a fierce wild beast. 
Contrary to the popular supposition, lion 
cubs are very tender, especially their backs, 
and it is not an unusual thing for one to be 
ruined by rough handling when small. 

In the old days the lions which came to 
us were caught in the jungle and brought 
with-them all their native fear and hatred 
of man. They were always several years 
old at best when the trainer got hold of 
them, and to bring them to a point where 
they could be depended upon to go through 
certain acts at the word of command with- 
out hesitancy and at the same time make 
no effort to injure the trainer was a task 


Old«Time Circus Train 
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which called not only for fearlessness but! 
keen judgment of animal traits and infinij| 
patience as well. | 
Practically every animal but the lion © 
taught to do what you want by giving it 
reward every time it does it or makes 2! 
effort to, either a lump of sugar or a yegy 
table or a bit of fish or some other thing » 
which it is fond; but this is impossible wit 
the lion as it eats only meat and is on) 
allowed a certain amount at that. This jj 
creases the difficulty of the lion trainer, 


First Ventures Into the Cage 


I never made any attempt to enter ¢) 
cage of a lion or teach him anything un 
I had an opportunity to study him a 
allow him to become accustomed to 1 
I would hang round his cage, talk to hi; 
if possible stroke him a little, and in eve 
way try to get him to realize that he hy 
nothing to fear from me. At the same tir 
T was making up my mind as to his dispo 
tion and personal peculiarities. When t 
time came to make an attempt to go intot 
cage with him I partitioned off one end a 
went into that and observed the effect 
the animal. Some paid little more att 
tion to me than when I was on the 9)| 
side of the cage, while others would thr 
themselves against the partition with th 
whole weight and do their best to ; 
at me. 

The first time that I ventured into | 
cage without the partition I fastened | 
lion in-a corner. This was not always 
easy matter. In order to do it it was nec 
sary to pull him down with a rope and} 
a collar on. It is not only difficult to) 
a hitch on the animal anyway, but unl) 
it is done just right there is danger of kill 
a valuable beast. As a full-grown lion |) 
bite a large rope in two with one snap of | 
jaws it is necessary to have a few feet 
chain on the end of the rope used in pull, 
down. On the end of the chain was a la| 
ring which made it a simple matter to ft 
a slip noose, which was dropped over | 
lion’s head with the aid of a two-pron 
meat fork with a handle six to eight || 
long, which was used to feed with. | 

The noose was allowed to come dowr 
the floor just in front of the forefeet. | 
soon as he placed one foot through : 
noose it was drawn tight as quickly as }| 
sible. In this way, with the noose round | 
neck and one leg, there is no danger {| 
the animal will either be choked to deat 
break its neck in trying to turn oyer| 
have known a lion to be killed strugg | 
with a noose only round its neck. 
__ Once securely noosed, it was possibl 
draw the lion into a corner of his cage | 
put a strong collar round his neck. On! 
collar was a ring. Into the ring I snaj) 
the end of a chain and could then fa) 
him to one end of the cage. With | 
animal chained to the cage I opened | 
door and went in. No matter what h¢| 
he could not get at me. At first I | 
stayed in | 
cage for a | 
minutes ¢ 
made no atte, 
to get near 
animal, but *! 
ina couple oft 
each day. | 

After a tim! 
would pay les: 
less attentio! 
me. I would1’ 
about the | 
more and : 
graduallyleng | 
the hitch or 
chain. Itwoul! 
be long befc 
would be unn' 
sary to rope’ 
down in ord) 
snap the cha. 
his collar.’ 
would allow! 
do it without 

When he he! 
come suffici 
accustomed t! 
being in the 
I took an ora 


be good an 
gave him an» 
length of | 
(Continuec’ 
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' (Continued from Page 74) 

nd, taking the broom with me, went in as 
sual, If he paid no attention neither did 
, but moved round as usual, pretending to 
weep the cage and gradually going nearer 
im. When the time came that he at- 
ampted to come for me I gave hima good 
mart punch in the tender end of his nose 
iththe broom. His teeth slipped between 
he straws. With nothing to fasten on, 
affied and in pain, he would curl back into 
is corner. It did not take many such 
reatments to convince even the most 
upid animal that I was a good thing to 
‘t alone. 


Handling Lions With Gloves 


The next step in his education was to 
sach him to mind his. business without 
eing chained while I was in the cage. As 
precaution the first few times the attempt 
as made I put gloves on him. These were 
jade of canvas and resembled boxing 
oves. One was drawn onto each front 
ww while he was pulled down and securely 
ed round above the paw. With the gloves 
1it was impossible for him to open out his 
aws and, of course, without doing so he 
juld not catch me 
ideutmeopen. At 


ie same time the 

Oves were put on a 
uzzle was slipped 
rer his nose and fas- 
ned to his collar. 
‘his muzzle was 
cade of catgut cords 
ad was similar to an 
‘dinary dog muzzle. 
bought the largest 
ye bass-viol strings 
j make the muzzle 
ad when it was in 
jace the lion could 
pt open his jaws, 
pr could the muzzle 
} seen a few feet 
way. With these 
tro things on he was 
I; loose in the cage 
ad I, taking my 
loom, went in as 
yual, At-first he 
vuld act like a dog 
\th a muzzle on for 
ie first time—lie 
own androlland try 
{ paw it off. Then 
i day after day the 
sme thing was re- 
ated he paid less 
éd less attention to 
te muzzle, the 
ves and to my be- 
iz with him until 
tere came a time 
wien it was possible 
{begin to train him 
f: actual acts, 

As with any other 
aimal, in trying to 
tach an act the first 
ad oftentimes the 
mst difficult thing 
vs to make him un- 
crstand what was 
Vnted. It was pos- 
sle to teach some 
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against the cage by 
working them up gently 
with a little whip. 
Others it was necessary 
to pull up with rope 
several times before 
they grasped what you 
wanted. Once they 
know what you want, 
it is simply a matter 
of constant and patient 
repetition, the doing 
over and over again day 
after day of the same 
thing in response to 
the same cue. As time 
passed one after an- 
other of the aids and 
precautions was dis- 
carded. It was no 
longer necessary to pull 
down the animal. The 
chain and snap were 
dropped. The gloves, 
the muzzle and finally 
the collar were left off 
and you were dealing 
with a trained animal. 
Only the whip and 
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ins to stand up 


things to tame him 
down, but never suc- 
ceeded, even with hot 
irons. AtlastI gave 
up trying to do any- 
thing with him and 
had a bar with a ring 
on it put in the cage 
along one side: Be- 
fore going into the 
cage I snapped his 
collar to the ring. 
He could go back 
and forth the length 
of the cage with the 
ring sliding on the 
bar, but he could not 
get his head away far 
enough to touch me. 
With him secured in 
this way I went in 
and worked two 
other lions that we 
carried in the cage 
with him. 

Old John Robin- 
son said to me once: 
“Conklin, I wouldn’t 
go in with that lion 
the way you do for 
all the animals and 
money Cole’s got.” 

In those days a cir- 
cus crowd expected 
to see a performer go 
into the lions’ cage 
and put them 
through a variety of 
acts. Most of theold 
acts were what would 
be known to-day as 
hurrah acts—that is, 
the lions would be 
made to jump and 
run round, hop over 
one another and sim- 
ulate great excite- 
ment. 

To-day I do not 


oo we 


One Cage of Leopards Broken In and Performed by George Conklin think there is a single 
show on the road 

pistol were needed as a which performs lions in the old way. At 
protection. With ex- most they have a man ride in a cage on 
perience came the parade. I have broken many a cage for this 
ability to tell by the purpose. All the lions are taught to be in- 
look of a lion if he was_ different to a man sitting in the cage and 
dangerous and how to pace up and down while he is there. I 
slow and cautious one used to get the. lions accustomed to my 
must be in his educa- being in the cage and then I would take a 
tion. man in with me and get them accustomed 

In all my experience to him, after which I could leave that cage 
I came across but to him. 
one lion that I could 
do nothing with. It The Bear’s Terrible Squeeze 
was a big, black-maned 
African which W. W. I think the worst animal to try to do 
Cole bought from Carl anything with ina cage is a big bear: He is 
Hagenbeck. Lions of up on his hind legs where he can box with 
this kind are the most you. He hasa most terrible squeeze and, of | 
difficult todo anything course, has a tremendous advantage in i 
with. He was ten or weight. Another bad feature is that you 
twelve years old when cannot force him at all. A lion you can 
he came into my hands, punish and force to a certain extent, but 
The first time I went the bear you have to coax all the time. 
into the cage helunged There is nothing any more treacherous 
at the, partition over than a tiger or big Brazilian jaguar. In 
and over again with all — fact I would any day far rather handle lions 
his force, trying to get than any of the large animals with the ex- 
me. I tried all sorts of ception of elephants. 


Otd-Time Circus Train and Boy 
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In World Wide Use 
} i Significant in itself is the fact that Macey Filing Equipment 
WES in both wood and steel is used throughout the civilized world. 


1) be Macey Steel Files are of Reinforced Trussed Steel Construc- 
: tion, moulded into solid steel by the oxyacetylene fusion process 
combined with electric spot welding. In all wood equipment, 
Laminated Stock is used to insure against splitting and warping. 


1 The Macey line consists of Filing Cabinets in wood and steel, 
hit | Filing Supplies, Steel Safes, Office Desks, and Sectional Book- 
cases. Separate catalogs of all lines are mailed on request. 


The MACEY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Wichigan 


Manufactured in Canada by The Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd., Woodstock, Ontario 
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T was’the first man to’ train hyenas. 
They were supposed:to be untamable. 
found that you could do very much the 
same with the spotted ones that you can 
with a dog, but the striped ones will only 
sit in a corner and make a noise. I was 
with the O’Brien show the first time I went 
into a cage of hyenas. I made a three- 
sided shield of boards that came halfway to 
my waist to prevent their getting at my 
feet and legs. In that way I protected my- 
self from their attacks. Sid ; 

In spite of all precautions it sometimes 
happens that animals escape from their 
cages and keepers. It may be the result of 
carelessness on the part of the keeper, some 
unsuspected weakness of a fastening or bar 
or an accident that breaks open the cage. 
Whatever the cause, the knowledge that.a 
great savage animal'is at large usually 
creates a panic and his size and ferocity 
are not lessened by the telling of the 
hysterical story that always ‘spreads like 
wildfire. 

An animal in a secure cage and the same 
animal running loose are quite apt to be 
two entirely different propositions. and 
even old and experienced menagerie men 
are loath to attempt or help in the capture 
of the larger and more dangerous beasts 
that have broken out of their confinement. 
‘As it is always imperative that they be 
secured, and that as quickly as possible, 
and as it has to be done by someone, it has 
fallen to my lot a number of times during 
my forty years with animals to be the one 
to face and drive back into a cage captives 
that have escaped. 

My first experience of the kind occurred 
the third winter I was with Pogey O’Brien. 
The show was in winter quarters in Phila- 
delphia. A man by the name of Seadde- 
good was night watchman at the time. He 
was alone in the big building in which the 
show was quartered, with the exception of 
Henry, a colored man who rode the trick 
mule and who was sleeping upstairs on the 
hay. O’Brien’s house was just across the 
yard and I lived a block away on the next 
street. 

Seaddegood made the rounds of the 
place about midnight, looked after his 
lights, fixed his fires, sat down beside one 
of them and fell asleep without meaning to. 
About two o’clock he woke up and was 
much startled to see George, the lion, on 
the floor in front of him and only a few 
feet away. In some way the animal had 
managed to work the fastenings on his cage 
door loose and it was probably his hopping 
down from the cage to the floor that had 
waked Scaddegood. At any rate the watch- 
man was a desperately frightened man and 
lost no time in grabbing up a couple of 
chairs, which he held in front of him while 
he backed out of the door on the double- 
quick, ran across the yard and began 
pounding on the window of the room in 
which O’Brien, who could not lie down on 
account of his asthma, was sleeping in his 
chair. At the same time he called out: 
“Pogey! Pogey! George is loose! Pogey! 
Pogey! I say George is loose!” 

O’Brien did not so much as get out of his 
chair, but with a wheezy draw! answered: 
‘Well, you tell Henry ter lay low and then 
you go git Conklin.” 


Queen Anne Wields Her Trunk 


I dressed as quickly as possible and hur- 
ried back with Scaddegood, who was white 
as a sheet and trembling from nervousness. 
I was afraid George might wander upstairs 
and find poor Henry before I got there, but 
much to my relief as soon as I stepped in 
the door I saw the lion quietly munching at 
a pile of bones under the stairs that led to 
the hayloft. I picked up a long iron scraper 
used to clean out cages and gave George as 
hard a punch as I could with it, at the 
same time letting out the worst yell I was 
capable of. The lion, entirely taken by 
surprise, started out from under the stairs 
with an angry snarl. 

Standing fastened in the middle of the 
floor by a chain was the elephant, Queen 
Anne. With a great spring George landed 
on her shoulder and sank his claws into the 
thick hide. Quick as a flash the elephant 
wound her trunk round him and threw him 
to the floor with such force that it knocked 
the wind out of him. There happened to be 
some light wooden doors standing handy 
and shielding myself with a couple of them 
I began to drive George toward his cage as 
soon as he could stand on his feet. After a 
few moments we had him securely locked in 


again. Then we went to look for Henry. 
We could see nothing of him when we got 


‘mouth that had given her 
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to the head of the stairs, but after consider- _ 
able calling and reassuring the hay began | 
to move over in one corner and presently | 
there appeared a face as white as a colored 
man’s ever gets. . <a 
After taking a careful look round to see | 
that everything was all right I went back | 
to bed. O’Brien did not appear at all until » 
his usual time next morning. 
We had no further trouble with George, 
but Scaddegood did not sleep any, more | 
while on duty that winter. } 
My second experience with an escaped | 
lion was several years later at Defiance, — 
Ohio. At that time I was in charge of the | 
menagerie of Cole’s circus. The show was | 
over and we were getting our things on | 
board the cars in the freight yard ready to | 
start away. I had my cages on the cars and | 
the yard engine was coupled on to moye 
them over to the main track. By the siding - 
on which they stood to be loaded was a long | 
row of chutes used in filling cars with coal. 
Dangling from the end of each chute was a 
rope that when pulled released a trap and 
started down the coal. dl 
As the cars began to move out one of 
these ropes caught on the top of a cage in 
which were three lions and a leopard. This 
sent tons of coal down the chute with a rush | 
onto the top of the cage, which was broken 
open and half filled by it. At the sound of 
the crash the engineer stopped at once. We 
hurried up to see what had happened. 
Crouching in the corner of the cage was' 
the leopard, but the three frightened lions 
had made their way out over the coal and. 
were nowhere in sight. It was dark as| 
pitch and we had not the slightest idea| 
which way they had gone. Every man in| 
the yard declared he had felt one of them 
brush past him in the dark. 


} 


Chasing Escaped Lions 


All hands took hold and helped hunt! 
lions. With such torches and lights as we 
could find we made a systematic hunt ove | 
the freight yard and soon had two of th 
lions caged again, but of the third, which wa: 
the largest and most dangerous, we coult 
find no trace whatever. Finally I hear 
in the still night air from away in the dis | 
tance across the Maumee River the muffler | 
bellow of a cow. Taking a few men with m'| 
I hurried off in the direction of the sount 
as fast as I could. 

After considerable search we found ;| 
barn attached to which was a cowpen 
whose door was in two parts, the upper hal | 
open and the lower closed. I crept w) 
quietly and looked over. There was Mm, 
lion and in its great jaws the nose an’ 
mouth of a cow. I shut and fastened th, 
open half of the door and went across th 
road to the house and routed the farme) 
out and told him there was a runaway lio 
out in his cowpen which had killed his cov | 
that I was going to catch it again an) 
would pay him for the cow, but I did nc 
want him to come out for fear he might g¢ 
hurt. 4 
“Don’t you worry, son, about my comin 
out,” he answered. ‘‘There ain’t no dang 
of that. You jest go ahead and ketch yot 
lion and when yer want me you'll find m 
right here.”’ 

Leaving a couple of men to watch tl 
stable, I hurried back to the train, unloade| 
the sacred cow and took the cage over th 
river to the farmer’s cowpen. Here we toc 
the cage off its wheels and put it down ¢ 
the ground close up to the cowpen doo 
When all was ready I opened the doors | 
both the cage and the cowpen, climbed ov 
into the pen and drove the lion into tl 
cage. After the lion was secured once mo, 
I went in and asked the farmer how mui 
the damage would be. 

“Give me thirty dollars an’ we'll call 
square,” he said. -..| 

So I paid him the money and told him | 
was welcome to keep the carcass. 

“Tt’s your’n now,” he replied. “I dor 
want no beef that no bloomin’ lion kille 
Take her along with yer.” 

I sent a wagon for the cow and had h 
dressed, and we fed the meat to the a! 
mals. I examined the body carefully 2) 
could not find a scratch or a bruise on 
but almost every drop of blood had be 
sucked out. Evidently the lion as 
jogged along the road had smelled the co 
and jumping over the closed half o 
door seized her by the nose an bro’ 
her down. It was his hold on her nose 4 

bellow t? 
peculiar muffled sound which had attract 
my attention. : 

(Concluded on Page 81) | 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

Another one of my adventures with a 
loose lion occurred on board the mail 
steamer City of Sydney while bound for 
Australia in charge of the menagerie of the 
Cole show. We were about ten days out, 
from San Francisco and I was sitting for a 
little while on an upper deck by the main 
hatch to have a smoke and get some fresher 
air than was down in the hold where the 
animals were quartered. Suddenly there 
was a lot of shouting and commotion from 
below. I could not make out just what was 
the matter, but I caught the words “‘lion” 
and “‘loose”’ and started as fast as I could to 
go down. On the stairway I met a couple 
of the mail clerks with faces pale as chalk, 
who told me that one of the lions had sud- 
denly come into the mail room where they 
were working and they had escaped by 
jumping over the cases used for sorting. 

I hurried on down and found that none 
of the six mail clerks had had forethought 
enough to close the mail-room door after 
they were all out, but left it wide open for 
the lion to go out again if he wished while 
they were hunting for me. It proved to be 
one of the largest lions we had and he was 
quietly amusing himself by playing with a 
pile of newspapers he had found in a corner 
of the room. I gently shut the door and 
left him to play while I had my men bring 
me a shifting box and place it in front of 
the door. When all was ready I took an ele- 
phant hook and went into the mail room 
and drove the lion into the box. Then we 
moved the box in front of his cage and 
drove him in without difficulty. 

A careless keeper had left a broom stand- 
ing near enough for the lion to reach it and 
idraw it into his cage. Here he had bitten 
the handle off and in playing with it had in 
some way been able to pry the door up and 
get out. 

It was easier to catch the lion than it was 
to quiet the panic on board. The news had 
spread rapidly and no one seemed to relish 
the idea of being shut up on a boat with a 
big lion roaming at will over it, but after 
two or three hours of answering questions 
and assuring people that there was no more 
danger things calmed down to their normal 
condition, and I took pains to see that there 
were no more brooms left standing by cages 
during the rest of the trip. 


Wild Animals in a Wreck 


Once something caused the train in 
which we were crossing a meadow not far 
from Chattanooga with the Cole show to 
stop so suddenly that it buckled in the 
middle and sent several cars rolling down 
the bank. In one of these was a large 
lioness, whose cage broke open and she 
went out on the meadow. I was afraid she 
would run away and have to be shot, but 
nstead she just sat up amongst the grass 
ind looked round in a sort of dazed way, 
10t seeming to realize that she was at 
iberty. As soon as possible I had the side 
wall of the big tent unloaded and then my 
men holding it up in front of them circled 
dut round the lioness and brought the two 
onds together on either side of the door of a 
whole cage. I had the men stand on the 
‘anvas so she could not run under it and 
iold it as high above their heads as they 
‘ould reach, so there was little danger of 
ier trying to jump over it. Then I took my 


. 


whip and went inside the canvas inclosure 
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and drove her into the cage. When I began 
to drive her she started in and did a lot of 
snarling and growling, which tried the 
nerves of the men holding the canvas, and 
they were very much relieved when they 
heard the click of the cage door shutting 
behind her. 

One morning while at the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, winter quarters in charge of 
the Barnum & Bailey menagerie I received 
a telegram from Mr. Bailey saying he 
wanted me to come down to New York as 
quickly as possible, prepared to catch a 
loose lion. The telegram gave me no idea 
where the lion was or what I would need to 
get him, so I took a few ropes, my pistol 
and whip and was off on the next train. 


FIFTY~ YEARS~OF—PROGRESS 


Wallace the Untamable 


Mr. Bailey met me at the station and 
hurried me down to a big livery and sales 
stable on the East Side. There seemed to 
be policemen everywhere in and round the 
block warning people to keep away, and 
each one had his gun out ready to shoot. 
I found the lion belonged to a man by the 
name of Frank Bostock, since become 
famous in this country as an animal man 
but at that time just over from England. 
All he had of animals were three or four 
lions and a trick horse. He was traveling 
round with these and giving street shows 
wherever he could. His largest lion he ad- 
vertised as ‘‘ Wallace the untamable lion” 
and claimed he had killed a keeper or two. 
Bostock had put up his little menagerie the 
night before in the stable. The cages with 
the lions had been left standing in the 
middle of the floor and the trick horse tied 
in a near-by stall. During the night Wal- 
lace had got out and killed the trick horse 
and was still loose in the building. 

Bostock himself was afraid to go near the 
animal and warned me that if I did the 
blooming lion would kill me. However, I 
went round to the rear side of the stable 
and up by a ladder through a window to the 
haymow. Here I found still more police- 
men watching with drawn pistols. Every- 
thing was quiet and nothing to be seen of 
the lion. I left my ropes on the hay and 
taking my pistol loaded with blank car- 
tridges, and my whip, whose rawhide lashes 
were wound with copper wire, I climbed 
carefully down a ladder to the floor. Mov- 
ing quietly along, I found that Wallace was 
eating from the horse’s neck with his back 
toward me. “I crept along so still and he 
was so intent on his meal that he did not 
notice me until I had actually got in the 
stall and begun firing at him with my pistol 
at such short range that the hot wads 
stung him. He showed no signs of fight, 
but turned and ran out of the stall like a 
big dog and jumped into his cage. It took 
only a moment to follow and fasten the 
door and the job was done. 

Bostock, Bailey and I all got a lot of free 
advertising out of it, for there was a small 
army of reporters gathered to watch what 
happened, and they all played the story up 
to the limit. No one ever seemed able to 
determine exactly how the lion got loose, 
but my own opinion has always been that 
Bostock himself let it out for the sake of 
the advertising value of the notoriety that 
he knew was sure to follow. 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


IGOROUS, growing boys need nu- 
tritive, body building food. But boys 
want that food to taste good. Both boys 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Conklin. 
an early issue 


and their fathers always welcome Heinz 
Baked Beans. 
The baking in ovens brings out just 


The next will appear in 


the right taste and the Heinz tomato 
| sauce adds a delicious flavor. They can- 
not be served too often. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 


Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


| All Heinz goods sold in Canada 


are packed in Canada 
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“Proven by the test of time” 
Insulated Wire 


industry — Habirshaw Insulated Wire has been accepted as 
a standard of quality all over the world 


ELECTRICAL conveniences and 
utilities which economize labor and 
costs in home, office and factory, 
are operated by current, carried over 
insulated wire. ‘The continuous serv- 
ice of every electrical device there- 
fore depends upon uninterrupted 
operation of the insulated wires. 


ARCHITECTS, electrical engi- 
neers and contractors, and central 
station men everywhere recognize 
Habirshaw as a standard of wire 
quality. Habirshaw is made with 
scientific accuracy —with the exhaus- 
tive resources of a great, modern 
plant and comprehensive organizations. 


COMPETENT. workmanship on 
installation and good wire are the 
basis of satisfactory electrical serv- 
ice. Habirshaw is so universally 
used by qualified engineers and con- 
tractors that it is a trustworthy 
check on the quality and service of 
anything electrical to— 


Ask if it is wired with Habirshaw. 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured 
by : 

Habirshaw ElectricCable Co. || 
Incorporated NY 
10 East 43rd Street, New York A 


Habirshaw Wire Distributed 
by 
Western Electric Company 
Incorporated 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw N. E. C. Wire 


—Sector and Concentric 


y from the beginning of the electrical 


eu 
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Power Cables, Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper Insulation 
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TEE DRUMS OF JEOPARDY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Venus was not on that occasion in 
ascendancy. Thank you for the change.” 
Hawksley swung on his heel and reéntered 
the booth. 

A great weariness oppressed him. A 
longing, almost irresistible, came to him to 
go out and cry aloud: “Here I am! Kill 
me! Iam tired and done!” For he had 
recognized the purchaser of the cigars as 
one of the men who had left the 125th 
Street Station at the same time as he. He 
remembered distinctly that this man had 
been in a hurry. Perhaps the whole dizzy 
affair was reacting upon his imagination 
psychologically and turning harmless in- 
dividuals into enemies. 

“Hello!” said a man’s: voice over the 
wire. 

“Ts Mr. Rathbone there?” 

“Captain Rathbone is with his regiment 
at Coblenz, sir.” 

‘“Coblenz?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I do not expect his return 
until near midsummer, sir. Who is this 
talking?”’ 

“Have you opened a cable from Yoko- 
hama?”’ 

“This ig Mr. Hawksley!’’ The voice be- 
came excited. 

“Ves,”’ 

“Oh, sir! You will come right away. I 
alone understand, sir. You will remember 
me when you see me. I’m the captain’s 
butler, sir—Jenkins. He cabled back to 
give you the entire run of the house as long 
as you desired it. He advised me to notify 
you that he had also prepared his banker 
against your arrival. Have your luggage 
sent here at once, sir. Dinner will be at 
your convenience.” 

Hawksley’s body relaxed. A lump came 
into his throat. Here wasa friend, anyhow, 
ready to serve him though he was thou- 
sands of miles away. 

When he could trust himself to speak he 
said: ‘Sorry. It will be impossible to ac- 
cept the hospitality at present. I shall call 
in a few days, however, to establish my 
identity. Thank you. Good evening.” 

“Just a moment, sir. I may have an 
important cable to transmit to you. It 


1 would be wise to leave me your address, 


aay, 


Hawksley hesitated a moment. After all 
he could trust this perfect old servant, 
whom he remembered. He gave the ad- 
dress. 

As he came out of the booth the girl 
stretched forth an arm to detain him. He 
stopped. 

‘“‘Y’m sorry I spoke like that,’’ she said. 
“But I’m so tired! I’ve been on my feet 
all day, and everybody’s been barking and 
erowling; and if I’d taken in as many 
nickels as I’ve passed out in change the 
boss would be rich.” 

““Give me a dozen of those roses there.” 
She sold flowers also. ‘‘The pink ones. 
How much?”’ he asked. 

“Two-fifty.”” 

He laid down the money. ‘‘Never mind 
the box. They are for you. Good evening.” 

The girl stared at the flowers as Ali Baba 
must have stared at the cask with rubies. 

“For me!’? she whispereds ‘“‘For noth- 
ing!’ 

Her eyes blurred. She never saw Hawks- 
ley again; but that was of no importance. 
She had a gentle deed to put away in the 
lavender of recollection. 

Outside Hawksley could see nothing of 
the man who had bought the cigars. At 
any rate further dodging would be useless. 
He would go directly to his destination. 
Old Gregor had sent him a duplicate key 
to the apartment. He could hide there for 
a day or two; then visit Rathbone’s banker 
at his residence in the night to establish 
his identity. Gregor could be trusted to 
carry the wallet and the pouch to the bank. 
Once these were walled in steel half the 
battle would be over. He would have 
nothing to guard thereafter but his life. 
He laughed brokenly. Nothing but the 
clothes he stood in. He never could claim 
the belongings he had been forced to leave 
in that hotel back yonder. 

But there was loyal old Gregor. Some- 
body would be honestly glad to see him. 
The poor old chap! Astonishing, but of 
late he was always thinking in English. 

He hailed the first free taxicab he saw, 
climbed in and was driven downtown. He 
looked back constantly. Was he followed? 
There was no way of telling. The street 
was alive with vehicles tearing north and 


south, with frequent stoppage for the pas- 
sage of those racing east and west. The 
destination of Hawksley’s cab was an old- 
fashioned apartment house in Eightieth 
Street. 

Gregor would have a meal ready; and it 
struck Hawksley forcibly that he was 
hungry, that he had not touched food since 
the night before. Gregor, valeting in a | 
hotel, pressing coats and trousers and sew- 
ing on buttons! Groggy old world, wasn’t 
it? Gregor, pressing the trousers of the | 
hoi polloi!’ Gregor, who could have sent | 
New York mad with that old Stradivarius | 
of his! But Gregor was wise. Safety for | 
him lay in obscurity; and what was more | 
obscure than a hotel valet? 

He did not seek the elevator but mounted | 
the first flight of stairs. He saw two doors, | 
one on each side of the landing. He sought 
one, stooped and peered at the card over | 
the bell. Conover. Gregor’s was opposite. 
Having a key he did not knock but un- 
a the door and stepped into the dark 
hall. 

“Stefani Gregor?” he called joyously. | 
“Stefani, my old friend, it is I!” 

Silence. But that was understandable. 
Either Gregor had not returned from his 
labors or he was out gathering the essen- 
tials for the evening meal. Judging from| 
the variety of odors that swam the halls of 
this human warren many suppers were in| 
the process of making, and the top flavor 
was garlic. He snified pleasurably. Not 
that the smell of garlic quickened his| 
hunger. It merely sent his thought gallop: 
ing backward a score of years. He saw| 
Stefani Gregor and a small boy in mountair | 
costume footing it sturdily along the dizzy | 
goat paths of the rugged hills; saw the two 
sitting on some ruddy promontory anc! 
munching black bread rubbed with garlic 
Ambrosia! His mother’s horror, when sht_ 
smelt his breath—as if garlic had not beer | 
one of her birthrights! His uncle, roarin| 
out in his bull’s voice that black bread anc 
garlie were good for little boys’ stomachs 
and made the stuff of soldiers. Black brea) 
and garlic and the Golden Age! 

After he had flooded the hall with ligh| 
he began a tour of inspection. The room 
were rather bare but clean and orderly 
Here and there were items that kept th| 
homeland green in the recollection. H 
came to the bedroom last. He hesitate 
for a moment before opening the door. Th| 
lights told him why Gregor had not greete 
his entering hail. 

The overturned reading lamp, th| 
broken chair, the letters and papers strew | 
about the floor, the rifled bureau drawers- 
these things spoke plainly enough. Greg 
was a prisoner somewhere in this vast cits | 
or he was dead. 

Hawksley stood motionless for a spac 
And he must remain here at least for | 
night and a day! He would not dare ris. 
another hotel. He could, of course, go tot! 
splendid Rathbone place; but it would n’ 
be fair to invite tragedy across thi 
threshold. i a 

A ball of crushed paper at his feet a) 
tracted his attention. He kicked 1 4 
sently, followed and picked it up, iq 
thought on other things. He was aimless 
smoothing it out, when an English wo 
caught his eye. English! He smooth: 
the crumpled sheet and read: 


“Tf you find this it is the will of God. | 
have been watched for several days, 2 
am now convinced that they have alwa) 
known I was here but were leaving !| 
alone for some unknown purpose. 41 
this ball because anything folded and |i 
in a conspicuous place would be uselt, 
should they come for me. I understat) 
It is you, poor boy. They are watching }) 
in hopes of catching you, and I’ve no way 
warn you not to come here. It was afte 
sent you the key that 1 learned the tru) 
God bless you and guard you! STEFAN 


Hawksley tore the note into sca 
Food and sleep. He walked toward 1’ 
kitchen, musing. What an odd mixture : 
was! Superficially British, with the Brit} 
outlook; and yet filled with the dane’; 
blood of the Latin and the cold phlegma’ 
blood of the Slav. He was like a sen¢ 
master with two students too big for 
to handle. Always the Latin was disp” 
sessing the Slav or the Slav was ousting I 
Latin. With fatalistie confidence i) 
nevermore would he look upon the kin 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
face of Stefani Gregor, alive, he went in 
search of food. 

Not a crust did he find. In the ice chest 
there was 2. bottle of milk—soured. 
Hungry; and nota crumb! And he dared 
not go out in search of food. No one had 
observed his entrance to the apartment, 
but it was improbable that such luck would 
attend him a second time. 

He returned to the bedroom. He did not 
turn on the light because a novel idea had 
blossomed unexpectedly—a Latin idea. 
There might be food on some window ledge. 
He would leave payment. He proceeded 
to the window, throwing up both it and 
the curtain, and looked out. Ripping! 
There was a fire escape. 

As he slipped a leg over the sill a golden 
square sprang into existence across the 
way. Immediately he forgot his foraging 
instincts. In a moment he was all Latin, 
always susceptible to the enchantment of 
beauty. 

The distance across the court was less 
than forty feet. He could see the girl quite 
plainly as she set about the preparation of 
her evening meal. He forgot his danger, 
his hunger, his code of ethics, which did not 
permit him to gaze at a young woman 
through a window. 

Alone. He was alone and she was alone. 
A novel idea popped into his head. He 
chuckled; and the sound of that chuckle in 
his ears somehow brought back his resolve 
to carry on, to pass out, if so he must, 
fighting. He would knock on yonder win- 
dow and ask the beautiful lady slavey fora 
bit of her supper! 

Iv 

ee CONOVER had inherited brains 

and beauty, and nothing else but the 
furniture. Her father had been a famous 
reporter, the admiration of cubs from New 
York to San Francisco; handsome, happy- 
go-lucky, generous, rather improvident and 
wholly lovable. Her mother had been a 
comedy actress, noted for her beauty and 
wit and extravagance. Thus it will be seen 
that Kitty was in luck to inherit any furni- 
ture at all. 

Kitty was twenty-four. A body is as old 
as it is, but a brain is as old as the facts it 
absorbs; and Kitty had absorbed enough 
facts to carry her brain well into the 
thirties. 

Conover had been dead twenty years; 
and Kitty had scarcely any recollections of 
him. Improvident as the run of news- 
paper writers are, Conover had fulfilled one 
obligation to his family—he had kept up his 
endowment policies; and for eighteen 
years the insurance had taken care of Kitty 
and her mother, who because of a weak 
ankle had not been able to return to the 
scenes of her former triumphs. In 1915 
this darling mother, whom Kitty loved to 
idolatry, had passed on. 

There was enough for the funeral and the 
cleaning up of the bills; but that was all. 
The income ceased with Mrs. Conover’s de- 
mise. Kitty saw that she must give up 
writing short stories which nobody wanted, 
and go to work. So she proceeded at once 
to the newspaper office where her father’s 
name was still a tradition, and applied for a 
job. It was frankly a charity job, but 
Kitty was never to know that because she 
fell into the newspaper game naturally; 
and when they discovered her wide ac- 
quaintance among theatrical celebrities 
they switched her into the dramatic depart- 
ment, where she had astonishing success as 
a raconteur. She was now assistant dra- 
matic editor of the Sunday issue, and her 
pay envelope had four crisp ten-dollar 
notes in it each Monday. 

She still remained in the old apartment; 
sentiment as much as anything. She had 
been born in it and her happiest days had 
been spent there. She lived alone, without 
help, being one of that singular type of 
womanhood that is impervious to the rust 
of loneliness. Her daily activities sufficed 
the gregarious instincts, and it was often a 
relief to move about in silence. 

Among other things Kitty had foresight. 
She had learned that a little money in the 
background was the most satisfying thing 
in ‘existence. So many times she and her 
mother had=just reached the insurance 


check, with grumbling bill collectors in the. 


hall, that She was determined never to be 


poor. She had to fight constantly her love. 


of finery inherited from her mother, and her 
love of good\times inherited from her father. 
So she established a bank account, and to 
date had not drawn a check against it; 
which speaks well for her will power, an 
attribute cultivated, not inherited. 
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Kitty was as pleasing to the eye as a 
basket of fruit. Her beauty was animated. 
There was an expression in her eyes and on 
her lips that spoke of laughter always on 
tiptoe. An enviable inheritance, this, the 
desire to laugh, to be searching always for 
a vent to laughter; it is something money 
cannot buy, something not to be cultivated; 
a true gift of the gods. This desire to laugh 
is found invariably in the tender and valor- 
ous; and Kitty was both. Brown hair with 
running threads of gold, that was always 
catching light; slate-blue eyes with heavy 
black frimge—Ivish; color that waxed and 
waned; and a healthy shapely body. 
Topped by a sparkling intellect these gifts 
made Kitty desirable of men. 

Kitty had no beau. After the adolescent 
days beaux ceased to interest her. This 
would indicate that she was inclined toward 
suffrage. Nothing of the kind. Intensely 
romantic, she determined to await the 
grand passion or go it alone. No experi- 
mental adventures for her. Be assured that 
she weighed every new man she met, and 
finding some flaw discarded him as a mat- 
rimonial possibility. Besides, her unusual 
facilities to view and judge men had shown 
her masculine phases the average woman 
would have discovered only after the fatal 
knot was tied. She did not suspect that she 
was romantical. She attributed her wari- 
ness to common sense. 

Tf there is one place where a pretty young 
woman may labor without having to build 
a wall of liquid air about her to fend off 
amatory advances, that place is the edi- 
torial room of a great metropolitan daily. 
One must have leisure to fall in love; and 
only the office boys could assemble enough 
idle time to call it leisure. 

Her desk faced Burlingame’s; and Bur- 
lingame was the dramatic editor, a scholar 
and a gentleman. .He liked to hear Kitty 
talk, and often he lured her into the open; 
and he gathered information about theatri- 
cal folks that was outside even his wide 
range of knowledge. 


A drizzly fog had hung over New York 
since morning. Kitty was finishing up 
some Sunday special. Burlingame was 
reading proofs. All day theatrical folks had 
been in and out of this little ten-by-twelve 
cubby-hole; and now there would be quiet. 

But no. The door opened and an iron- 
gray head intruded. 

«Will I be in the way?” 

“Lord, no!” cried Burlingame, throwing 
down his proofs. ‘Come along in, Cutty.” 

The great war correspondent came im 
and sat down, sighing gratefully. 

Cutty was a nickname; he carried and 
smoked—everywhere they would permit 
him—the worst-looking and the worst- 
smelling pipe in Christendom. You may 
not realize it, but a nickname is a round- 
about Anglo-Saxon way of telling a fellow 
you love him. He was Cutty, but only 
among his dear intimates, mind you; to 
the world at large, to presidents, kings, am- 
bassadors, generals and capitalists he is 
known by another name, You will find it 
on the roster of the Royal Geographical; 
on the title page of several unique books on 
travel, jewels and drums; in magazines and 
newspapers; on the membership roll of the 
Savage in London and the Lambs in New 
York. But you will not find it in this story; 
because it would not be fair to set his name 
against the unusual adventures that crossed 
his line of life with that of the young man 
who wore the tobacco pouch suspended 
from his neck. 

Tall, bony, graceful enough except in a 
chair, where his angles became conspicuous; 
the ruddy, weather-bitten complexion of a 
deep-sea sailor, and a sailorman’s blue eye; 
the brow of a thinker and the mouth of a 
humorist. Men often call another man hand- 
some when a woman knows they mean 
manly. Among men Cutty was handsome. 


Kitty considerately rose and gathered up- 


her manuscript. 

“No, no, Kitty! I’d rather talk to you 
than Burly, here. You’re always reminding 
me of that father of yours. Best comrade I 
ever had. You laugh just like him. Did 
your mother ever tell you that old Cutty is 
your godfather?.” : 

“Good gracious!” . 

“Fact. I told your dad I’d watch over 

ou.” 

“And a fat lot of watching you’ve done 
to date,’” jeered Burlingame. r: 

_ “Couldn’t help that, But I can bé on the 
job until I return to the Balkans.” 

Kitty laughed joyously and sat down, 
perhaps a little thrilled. She had always 
admired Cutty from afar, shyly. Once in a 
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plue moon he had in the old days appeared 
for tea; and he and Mrs. Conover would 
spend the balance of the afternoon discuss- 
ing the lovable qualities of Tommy Con- 
over. Kitty had seen him but twice during 
the war. 

“Byery so often,””’ began Cutty, ‘‘I have 
to find listeners. Fact. I used to hate 
crowds, listeners; but those ten days in an 
open boat, a thousand miles from anywhere, 
made me gregarious. I’m always wanting 
company and hating to go to bed, which is 
bad business for a man of fifty-two.” 
Cutty’s ship had been torpedoed. 

To Kitty, with his tired eyesand weather- 
bitten face, his bony gangling body, he had 
the appearance of a Jazy man. Actually she 
knew him to be a man of tremendous vital- 
ity and endurance. Eagles when they roost 
are heavy-lidded and clumsy. She won- 
dered if there was a corner on the globe he 
had not peered into. 

For thirty years he had been following 
two gods—Rumor and War. For thirty 
years he had been the slave of cables and 
telegrams. Even now he was preparing to 
return to the Balkans, where the great fire 
had started and where there were still some 
threatening embers to watch. 

Cutty was not well known in America; 
his reputation was European. He played 
the game because he loved it, being com- 
fortably fortified with worldly goods. He 
was a linguist of rare attainments, special- 
izing in the polyglot of Southeastern Europe. 
He came and went like cloud shadow. His 
foresight was so keen he was seldom ordered 
to go here or there; he was generally on the 
spot when the orders arrived. 

He was interested in socialism and its 
bewildering ramifications, but only as an 
analytical student. He could fit himself 
into any environment, interview a prime 
minister in the afternoon and take potluck 
that night with the anarchist who was 
planning to blow up the prime minister. 

Burlingame, an intimate, often exposed 
for Kitty’s delectation the amazing and 
colorful facets of Cutty’s diamond-brilliant 
mind. Cutty wrote authoritatively on 
famous gems and collected drums. He had 
one of the finest collections of chrysoprase 
in the world. He loved these semiprecious 
stones because of their unmatchable trans- 
lucent green—like the pulp of a grape. 
From Burlingame Kitty had learned that 
Cutty, rather indifferent to women, carried 
about with him the photographs—large 
size—of famous professional beauties anda 
ease filled with polished chrysoprase. He 
would lay a photograph on a table and 
adorn the lovely throat with astonishing 
necklaces and the head with wonderful 
tiaras, all the while his brain at work with 
some intricate political puzzle. 

And he collected drums. The walls of his 
apartment—part of the loft of a midtown 
office building—were covered with a most 
startling assortment of drums: drums of 
war, of the dance, of the temple, of the feast, 
ancient and modern, some of them dreadful- 
looking objects, as Kitty had cause to 
remember. 

Though Cutty had known her father and 
mother intimately Kitty was a comparative 
stranger. He recollected seeing her perhaps 
a dozen times. She had been a shy child, 
not given to climbing over visitors’ knees; 
not the precocious offspring of the average 
theatrical mother. So in the past he had 
somewhat overlooked her. Then one day 
recently he had dropped in to see Bur- 
lingame and had seen Kitty instead; which 
accounts for his presence here this day. 
Neither Kitty nor Burlingame suspected 
the true attraction. The dramatic editor 
accepted the advent as a peculiar compli- 
ment to himself. And it is to be doubted if 
Cutty himself realized that there was a true 
magnetic pole in this cubby-hole of a room, 

Kitty, however, had vivid recollections. 
Actually the first strange man she had ever 
met. But not having been visible on her 
horizon, except in flashes, she knew of the 
man only what she had read and what Bur- 
lingame had casually offered during dis- 
cussions. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Burlingame com- 
placently, ‘‘the war is over.” 

Cutty smiled indulgently. “That’s the 
trouble with us chaps who tramp round the 
world for news. We can’t bamboozle our- 
selves like you folks who stay at home. The 
war was only the first phase. There’s a mess 
over there; wanting something and not 
knowing exactly what, those.millions; mill- 
ing cattle, with neither shed nor pasture. 
The Lord only knows how long it will take 
to clarify. Would you mind if I smoked?”’ 

“Wow!” cried Burlingame. 
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“Not at all,” answered Kitty. “I don't) 
see how any pipe could be worse than Mr, | 
Burlingame’s.” ‘ 

“T apologize,” said the dramatic editor 
humbly. . 

“You needn’t,” replied the girl. She: 
turned to the war correspondent. “Any 
new drums?” 

“T remember that day. You were scared | 
half to death at my walls.” 

‘Small wonder! I was only twelve; and 
I dreamed of cannibals for weeks.” 

“Drums! I wonder if any living man has 
heard a greater variety than I. Whata lot. 
of them! Ihave heard them calling a jihad 
in the Sudan. Tumpitum-tump! tumpi- | 
tum-twmp! Makes a white man’s hait| 
stand up when he hears it in the night. || 
don’t know what it is, but the sound drives | 
the Oriental mad. And that reminds me~| 
I’ve had them in mind all day—the drums’ 
of jeopardy!” 

“What an odd phrase! And what ar) 
the drums of jeopardy?” asked Kitty, lean | 
ing on her arms. Odd, but suddenly she feli’ 
a longing to go somewhere, thousands anc | 
thousands of miles away. She had neye'| 
been west of Chicago or east of Boston| 
Until this moment she had never felt thi| 
call of the blood—her father’s. Coconu | 
palms and birds of paradise! And drum, 
in the night going tumpitum-tump! tumpi 
tum-iunip! j 

“Pye always been mad over gree) 
things,” began Cutty. ““A wheat field i 
the spring, leafing maples. It’s Nature’) 

choice and mine. My passion is emerald) 
and I haven’t any because those I want al j 
beyond reach. They are owned by th} 
great houses of Europe and Asia, and liei| 
royal caskets; or did. If I could go into 
mine and find an emerald as big as my fist | 
should be only partly happy if it chanced! } 
be of fine color. In a little while I shoul | 
lose interest in it. It wouldn’t be alive, | 
you can get what I mean. Just as a ma 
Would rather have a homely woman to ta | 
to than a beautiful window dummy to a 
mire. A stone to interest me must have | 
story—a story of murder and loot, of bea | 
tiful women, palaces.” j 
“By-r-r!’’ cried Burlingame. | 
“Why, I’ve seen emeralds I would ste) 
with half a chance. I couldn’t help | 
Fact,” declared Cutty earnestly. ‘Thi | 
of the loot in the Romanoff palaces! Wha | 
become of all those magnificent stones? | 
a little while they'll be turning up in A), 
sterdam to be cut—some of them, | 
maybe Mister Bolsheviki’s inamorata W/ 
be stringing them round her neck. Loo! 
“Bytthe drums of jeopardy!” said Kit 
“Emeralds, green as an English lawn 
May after a shower, Kitty. By the way, | 
you mind if I call you Kitty? I used t 
“And I’ve always thought of you 
Cutty. Fifty-fifty.” 
“Tt’s a bargain. Well, the drums of! 
thinking are the finest two examples of} 
green beryl inthe world. Polished, of cou! } 
as emeralds always should be. 1 should’ 
that they were about the size of those p - 
permint chocolate drops there.” | 
““Have one?” said Kitty. - | 
“No. Spoil the taste of the pipe.” 
“You ought to spoil that taste onct! 
a while,’’ was Burlingame’s observat | 
“But go on.” 4 
. “suppose originally there was 4 sit § 
stone, later cut into halves, because ts 
are perfect matches. The drums proper 
exquisitely carved ivory statuettes, | 
Hindu or Mohammedan drummers, sq)’ 
ting, the golden base of the drums betu! 
the knees, and the drumheads the emeré 
Lord, how they got to me! I wanted to ! 
off with them. The history of murder 
loot they could tell! Some Delhi m'! 
owned them first. Then Nadir g1 
carried them off to Persia, along with “ 
mous peacock throne. I saw them in a / 
ace on the Caspian in 1912. Russia } 
very strong in Persia at one time. Peri 
they were gifts; perhaps they were stoli- 
these emeralds. Anyhow [’d never ht 
of them until that year. AndI travele' 
the way up from Constantinople to £ ; 
glimpse of them if it were possible. I hi! 
do some mighty fine wirepulling. For! 
of those stones I would give half o! 
own. To see them in the ‘possessio | 
another man would be a supreme tei) 
my honesty.” ee 
“You old pirate!” said Burlingame . 
“But why the word jeopardy?” pers” 
Kitty, who was intrigued by the phra_ 
“Probably some Hindu trick. It} 
language of flowery metaphors. It m” 
I suppose, that when you touch the df 
(Continued on Page 87) || 
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h¢ bite. In journeying from one spot to 
n her they always leave misfortune be- 
ir, as 1 understand it. Just coincidence; 
uyou couldn’t drive that into an Oriental 
cl. This is what makes the study of pre- 
os stones so interesting. There is always 
x2 enchantment, some evil spell. To 
aille the drums is to invite a minor acci- 
e1. Call it twaddle; probably is; and 
sil have reason to believe that there’s 
wething to the superstition.” 

hriingame sniffed. 

* ean prove it,” Cutty declared. “I 
3) those drums in my hands one day. 
eried them to a window the better to 
yrve them. On my return to the hotel I 
aknocked down by a horse and laid up 
.dfor a week. That same night some- 
jeried to kill the man who showed me 
emeralds. Coincidence? Perhaps. But 
e: days I’m shying at thirteen, the wrong 
di of the street, ladders and religious 
Ins. 
‘\n old hard-boiled egg like you?” Bur- 
me threw up his hands in mock despair. 
* laugh too; but I duck nevertheless, 
hchap who showed me the stones was 
4 you'd call the honorary custodian; a 
ileged character because of his genius. 
sire approaching him I sent him a copy 
ly monograph on green stones. I found 
ahe was quite as crazy over green as I, 
a) drew us together; and while I drew 
mut I kept wondering where I had seen 
mbefore. Both his name and his face 
vaguely familiar. It seems a supersti- 
yhad come along with the stones, from 
a to Persia, from there to Russia. A 
2 fortunate enough to see the drums 
wd marry and be happy. The old fellow 
nssed that occasionally he secretly ad- 
t:d a@ peasant maid to gaze upon the 
ys. But he never let the male inmates 
te palace find this out. He knew them 
ile too intimately. A bad lot.” 

“nd this palace?” asked Kitty. 

“Tot one stone on another. The pro- 
gat rose up and destroyed it. To 
)} anything beautiful is offensive. Pal- 
eooted, banks, museums, houses. The 
vant toying with hand grenades, think- 
~iem scepters. All thescum in the world. 
ihgtothe top. After the Red Day comes 
eted Night.’ 

“Thatever will become of them—the 
iikings and princes and dukes?” After 
, ought Kitty, they were human beings; 
would not suffer any the less because 
had been born to the purple. 

“Taybe they'll go to work,”’ said Cutty 
y. “Sooner or later, all parasites will 
vto work if they want bread. And yet 
‘met some men among them, big in the 
a and the mind, who would have made 
ll farmers and professors. The beauti- 
ing about the Anglo-Saxon education 
tit the whole structure is based upon 
rolay. In Eastern and Southeastern 
mpe few of them can play solitaire 
thut cheating. But I would give a good 
a50 know what has happened to those 
‘alds—the drums of jeopardy. They’ll 
»tbly be broken up and sold in carat 
its. The whole family was wiped out 

(night. . . . I say, will you take 
\( with me to-morrow?” 

“ladly.” 

“Wright. I'll drop in here at half after 
ee. Here’s my telephone number, 
id anything alter your plans. If I’m 
; to be godfather I might as well start 
Fin,’ 


“he drums of jeopardy; what a haunt- 
t hrase!""%q 

“aunting stones, too, Kitty. For pick- 
> lem up in my hands I went to bed with 
uged-up leg. I can’t forget that. We 
Centals laugh at Orientals and their 
Distitions. We don’t believe in the 
, And yet, by George, those emeralds 
raccursed !”” 

iffie!” snorted Burlingame. “Mush! 
sreed, pure and simple, that gives pre- 
Ustones their sinister histories. You’d 
v been hit by that horse if you had 
id up nothing more valuable than a 
stone buckle. Take away the gold 
€and precious stones wouldn’t sell at 
> tice of window glass.” 

s that so? How about me? It isn’t 
cise a stone is worth so much that 
ls me want it. I want it for the sheer 
‘'y; I want it for the tremendous pan- 
wm the sight of it unfolds in my mind. 
mgine what happened from the hour 
"fone was mined to the hour it came 
“ny possession. To me—to all genuine 
itors—the intrinsic value is nil. Can’t 
ee? It is for me what Balzac’s La 
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Peau de Chagrin would be to you if you 
had fallen on it for the first time—money, 
love, tragedy, death.” 

An interruption came in the form of one 
of the office boys. The chief was on the 
wire and wanted Cutty at once. 

“At half after twelve, Kitty. And by 
the way,” added Cutty as he rose, “they 
say about the drums that a beautiful 
woman is immune to their danger.’ 

“There’s your chance, Kitty,’ said Bur- 
lingame. 

“Am Tbeautiful?’’ asked Kitty demurely. 

“Lord love the minx!” shouted Cutty. 
“A corner in Mouquin’s.” 

“Rain or shine.” After Cutty had de- 
parted Kitty said: “He’s the most fasci- 
nating man I know. What fun it would be 
to jog round the world with a man like that, 
who knew everybody and everything. As a 
little girl I was violently in love with him; 
but don’t you ever dare give me away.” 

“You'll probably have nightmare to- 
night. And honestly you ought not to live 
in that den alone. But Cutty has seen 
things,” Burlingame admitted; “things no 
white man ought to see. He’s been shot 
up, mauled by animals, marooned, torpe- 
doed at sea, made prisoner by old Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy. An ordinary man would have died 
of fatigue. Cutty is as tough and strong as 
a gorilla and as active as a cat. But this 
jewel superstition is all rot. Odd, though; 
he’ll travel halfway round the world to see 
a ruby or an emerald. He says no true col- 
lector cares a cent for a diamond. Says 
they are vulgar.” 

“Except on the third finger of a lady’s 
left hand; and then they are just perfectly 
splendid!”’ 

“Oho! Well, when you get yours I hope 
it’s as big as the Koh-i-noor.” 

“Thank you! You might just as well 
wish a brick on me!” 

Kitty left the office at quarter of six. 
The phrase kept running through her 
head—the drums of jeopardy. A little 
shiver ran up her spine. Money, love, 
tragedy, death! This terrible and wonder- 
ful old world, of which she had seen little 
else than city streets, suddenly exhibited 
wide vistas. She knew now why she had 
begun to save—travel. Just as soon as she 
had a thousand she would go somewhere. 
A great longing to hear native drums in the 
night. 

ven as the wish entered her mind a 
new sound entered her ears. The Subway 
car wheels began to beat—tumpitum-tump! 
tumpitum-tump! 

Fudge! She opened her evening paper 
and scanned the fashions, the dramatic 
news and the comics. Being a woman she 
read the world news last. On the front 
page she saw a queer story, dated at Al- 
bany: Mysterious guests at a hotel; how 
they had fought and fled in the early morn- 
ing. There had been left behind a case with 
foreign orders incrusted with several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gems. Bolsheviki, 
said the police; just as they said auto 
bandits a few years ago when confronted 
with something they could not understand. 
The orders had been turned over to the 
Federal authorities, from whom it was 
learned that they were all royal and demi- 
royal. Neither of the two guests had re- 
turned up to noon, and one had fled, leaving 
even his hat and coat. But there was noth- 
ing to indicate his identity. 

“Loot!”’ murmured Kitty. ‘All the 
scum in the world rising to the top”’— 
quoting Cutty. ‘‘Poor things!” as she 
thought of the gentle ladies who had died 
horribly in bedrooms and cellars. 

Kitty was beginning to cast about for 
more congenial quarters. There were too 
many foreigners in the apartments, and 
none of them especially good housekeepers. 
Always, nowadays, somebody had a wash- 
ing out on the line, the odor of garlic was 
continuously in the air, and there were 
noisy children under foot in the halls. The 
families she and her mother had known 
were all gone; and Kitty was perhaps tHe 
oldest inhabitant in the block. 

The living-room windows faced Eightieth 
Street; bedrooms, dining room and kitchen 
looked out upon the court. From the latter 
windows one could step out upon the fire- 
escape platform, which ran round the three 
sides of the court. 

Among the present tenants she knew but 
one, an old man by the name of Gregory, 
who lived opposite. The acquaintance had 
never ripened into friendship; but some- 
times Kitty would borrow an egg and he 
would borrow some sugar. In the summer- 
time, when the windows were open at night, 
she had frequently heard the music of a 


violin swimming across the court. Polish, 
Russian and ‘Hungarian music, always 
speaking with a tragic note; nothing she 
had ever heard in concerts. Once, however, 
she had heard him begin something from 
Thais, and stop in the middle of it; and 
that convinced her that he was a master. 
She was fond of good music. One day she 
asked Gregory why he did not teach music 
instead of valeting at a hotel. His answer 
had been illuminative. It was only his 
body that pressed clothes; but it would 
have torn his soul to listen daily to the 
agonized bow of the novice. 

Kitty was lonely through pride as much 
as anything. As for friends, she had a regi- 
ment of them. But she rarely accepted 
their hospitality, realizing that she could 
not return it. No young men called because 
she never invited them. All this, however, 
was going to change when she moved. 

As she turned on the hall light she saw an 
envelope on the floor. Evidently it had 
been shoved under the door. It was un- 
stamped. She opened it, and stepped out 
of the humdrum into the whirligig. 


“Dear Miss Conover: If anything should 
happen to me all the things in my apart- 
ment I give to you without reservation. 

‘STEPHEN GREGORY.” 


She read the letter a dozen times to make 
sure that it meant exactly what it said. He 
might be ill. After she had cooked her sup- 
per she would run round and inquire. The 
poor lonely old man! 

She went into the kitchen and took in- 
ventory. There was nothing but bacon and 
eggs and coffee. She had forgotten to order 
that morning. She lit the gas range and be- 
gan to prepare the meal. As she broke an 
egg against the rim of the pan the near-by 
Elevated train rushed by, drumming 
tumpitum-tump! tumpitum-tump! She 
laughed, but it wasn’t honest laughter. She 
laughed because she was conscious that 
she was afraid of something. Impulse drove 
her to the window. Contact with men, her 
unusual experiences as a reporter—had de- 
veloped her natural fearlessness to a point 
where it was aggressive. As she pressed the 
tip of her nose against the pane, however, 
she found herself gazing squarely into a 
pair of exceedingly brilliant dark eyes; 
and all the blood in her body seemed to 
rush violently into her throat. 

Tableau! be 


[ea gasped, but she did not ery out. 
The five days’ growth of blondish stub- 
ble, the discolored eye—for all the orb 
itself was brilliant—and the hawky nose 
combined to send through her the first 
great thrill of danger she had ever known. 

Slowly she backed away from the win- 
dow. The man outside immediately ex- 
tended his hands with a gesture that a child 
would have understood. Supplication. 
Kitty paused, naturally. But did the man 
mean it? Might it not be some trick to lure 
her into opening the window? And what 
was he doing outside there anyhow? Her 
mind, freed from the initial hypnosis of the 
encounter, began to work quickly. If she 
ran from the kitchen to call for help he 
might be gone when she returned, only to 
come back when she was again alone, 

Once more the man executed that ges- 
ture, his palms upward. It was Latin; she 
was aware of that, for she was always en- 
countering it in the halls. Another gesture. 
She understood this also. The tips of the 
fingers bunched and dabbed at the lips. 
She had seen Italian children make the 
gesture and cry: “Ho fame!”’ Hungry. 
But she could not let him into the kitchen, 
Still, if he were honestly hungry She 
had it! 

In the kitchen-table drawer was an imi- 
tation revolyer—press the trigger, and a 
fluted fan was revealed—a dance favor she 
had received during the winter. 

She plucked it out of the drawer and 
walked bravely to the window, which she 
threw up. 

“What do you want? What are you do- 
ing out there on the fire escape?” she in- 
stantly demanded to know. 

“My word, I am hungry! I was looking 
out of the window across the way and saw 
you preparing your dinner. A bit of bread 
and a glass of milk. Would you mind, I 
wonder?” 

An Englishman—with Latin gestures! 

“Why didn’t you come to the door then? 
What window?” Kitty was resolute, once 
she embarked upon an enterprise, 

“That one.” 

“Where is Mr. Gregory?” Kitty re- 
called that odd letter, 
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“Gregory? I should very much like to 
know. I have come many miles to see him. 
He sent me a duplicate key. There was not 
even a crust in the cupboard.” 

Gregory away? That letter! Something 
had happened to that poor kindly old 
man, ‘‘Why did you not seek some res- 
taurant? Or have you no money?” 

“T have plenty. I was afraid that I 
might not be able conveniently to return. 
I am a stranger. My actions might be 
viewed with suspicion.” 

“Indeed! Describe Mr. Gregory.” 

Not of the clinging kind, evidently, he 
thought. A raving beauty—Diana domes- 
ticated! 

“Tt is four years since I saw him. He was 
then gray, dapper and erect. A mole on his 
chin, which he rubs when he talks. He is a 
valet in one of the fashionable hotels. He 
is—or was—the only true friend I have in 
New York.” 

“Was? What do you mean?” 

“T’m afraid something has happened to 
him. I found his bedroom things tossed 
about.” 

“What could possibly happen to a harm- 
less old man like Mr. Gregory?” 

“Pardon me, but your egg is burning!” 

Kitty wheeled and lifted off the pan, 
choking in the smother of smoke. She came 
right-about face swiftly enough. The man 
had not moved; and that decided her. 

“Come in. I will give you something to 
eat, Sit in that chair by the window, and 
be careful not to stir from it. I’m a good 
shot,” lied Kitty truculently. ‘Frankly, 
I do not like the looks of this.’ 

“T do look like a burglar, what?” He 
sat down in the chair meekly. Food, and a 
human being to talk to! A lovely self- 
reliant American girl, able to take care of 
herself. Magnificent eyes—slate blue, with 
thick velvety black lashes. Irish. 

In a moment Kitty had three eggs and 
half a dozen strips of bacon frying in a 
fresh pan. She kept one eye upon the pan 
and the other upon the intruder, risking 
strabismus. At length she transferred the 
contents of the pan to a plate, backed to 
the ice chest and reached for a bottle of 
milk. She placed the food at the far end of 
the table and retreated a few steps, her 
arms crossed in such a way as to keep the 
revolver in view. 

“Please do not be afraid of me.” 

“What makes you think I am?” 

“Any woman would be.” 

Kitty saw that he was actually hungry, 
and her suspicions began to ebb. He hadn’t 
lied about that. And he ate like a gentle- 
man. Young, not more than thirty; pos- 
sibly less. But that dreadful stubble and 
that black eye! The clothes would have 
passed muster on any fashionable golf 
links. A fugitive? From what? 

“Thank you,” he said, setting down the 
empty milk bottle. 

“Your accent is English.” 

““Which is to say?” 

“That your gestures are Italian.” 

“My mother was Italian. But what 
makes you believe I am not English?” 

“An Englishman—or an American, for 
that matter—with money in his pocket 
would have gone into the street in search 
of a restaurant.” 

“You are right. The fundamentals of 
the blood will always crop out. You can 
educate the brain but not the blood. I am 
not an Englishman; I merely received my 
education at Oxford.” 

“A fugitive, however, of any blood might 
have come to my window.” 

“Yes; I am a fugitive, pursued by the 
god of Irony. And Irony is never particu- 
lar; the chase is the thing. What matters 
it whether the quarry be wolf or sheep?” 

Kitty was impressed by the bitterness of 
the tone. ‘‘What is your name?” 

“John Hawksley.” 

“But that is English!” 

“T should not care to call myself Two- 
Hawks, literally. It would be embarrassing. 
So I call myself Hawksley.” 

A pause. Kitty wondered what new im- 
petus she might give to the conversation, 
which was interesting her despite her dis- 
trust. 

“How did you come by that black eye?” 
she asked with embarrassing directness, 

Hawksley smiled, revealing beautifully 
white teeth. “TI say, it is a bit off, isn’t it! 
I received it”—a twinkle coming into his 
eyes—“‘in a situation that had moribund 
perspectives,” 

“Moribund _ perspectives,’’ repeated 
Kitty, casting the phrase about in her mind 
in search of an equivalent less academic. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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“T am young and healthy, and I wanted 
tlive,” he said gravely. “I am curious to 
kow what is going to happen to-morrow 
ad other to-morrows.” 

Somewhere near by a door was slammed 
wlently. Kitty, every muscle in her body 
tise, jumped convulsively, with the result 
tit her finger pressed automatically the 
tyger of her pistol. The fan popped out 


yly. 

; stared at the fan, quite as as- 
tiished as Kitty. Then he broke into low 
picking laughter, which Kitty, because 
4 basic corpuscle was Irish, perforce had 
“join. For all her laughter she retreated, 
fiious and alarmed. 

‘Fancy! I say, now, you’re jolly plucky 
ace a scoundrel like me with that.” 

‘I don’t just know what to make of 
yi,” said Kitty irresolutely, flinging the 
‘4 into a corner. 

You have revivified a celestial spark— 
r faith in human beings. I beg of you not 
«oe afraid of me. I am quite harmless. I 
u very grateful for the meal. Yours is the 
» act of kindness I have known in weeks. 
illreturn to Gregor’s apartment at once. 
3 before I go please accept this. I rather 
udect, you know, that you live alone, and 
ft fan is amusing and not particularly 
uable.” 

fe rose and unsmilingly laid upon the 
ae one of those heavy blue-black bull- 
<3 of war, a regulation revolver. Kitty 
rerstood what this courteous act signi- 
€; he was disarming himself to reassure 


€ 
Sit down,” she ordered. Either he was 
anless or he wasn’t. If he wasn’t she was 
trly at his mercy. She might be able to 
ithat terrible-looking engine of murder, 
ale and sudden death with the aid of 
01 hands, but to aim and fire it—never 
this world! ‘As I came in to-night I 
id a note in the hall from Mr. Gregory. 
\ll fetch it. But you call him Gregor?” 
His name is Stefani Gregor; and years 
n years ago he dandled me on his knees. 
fomise not to move until you return.” 
ibdued by she knew not what, no 
rer afraid, Kitty moved out of the 
itaen. She had offered Gregory’s letter 
sa excuse to reach the telephone. Once 
“ue, however, she did not take the re- 
i2r off the hook. Instead she whistled 
yn the tube for the janitor. 

This is Miss Conover. Come up to my 
tment in ten minutes. . . . No; it’s 
ihe water pipes. . . . In ten minutes.” 
lothing very serious could happen in- 
of ten minutes; and the janitor was 
Uble and not the sort one reads about in 
«comic weeklies. Her confidence reén- 
td by the knowledge that a friend was 
“, She took the letter into the kitchen. 
parently her unwelcome guest had not 
2d. The revolver was where he had 
L(t. 

‘Nead this,” she said. 

he visitor glanced through it. “It is 
tor’s hand. Poor old chap! I shall 
At forgive myself.”’ 

‘Tor what?” 

‘Yor dragging him into this. They must 
\ intercepted one of my telegrams.” 
2-ared dejectedly at the strip of oilcloth 


int of the range. “You are an Amer- 
at”? 


“rod has been exceedingly kind to your 
utry. I doubt if you will ever know how 
1 Pll take myself off. No sense in 
mromising you.” He laid a folded 
tkerchief inside his cap, which he put 
. “Know anything about this? ’—indi- 
tig the revolver. 
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“Nothing whatever.” 

“Permit me to show you. It is loaded; 
there are five bullets in the clip. See this 
little latch? So, it is harmless. So, and 
you kill with it.” 

“Tt is horrible!” cried Kitty. “Take it 
with you, please. I could not keep my eyes 
open to shoot it.” “ 

“These are troublous times. All women 
should know something about small arms. 
Again I thank you. For your own sake I 
trust that we may never meet again. 
Good-by.”” He stepped out of the window 
and vanished. 

Kitty, at a mental impasse, could only 
stare into the night beyond the window. 
This mesmeric state endured for a minute; 
then a gentle and continuous sound dissi- 
pated the spell. It was raining. Obliquely 
she saw the burnt egg in the pan. The thing 
had happened; she had not been dreaming. 

Her brain awoke. Thought crowded 
thought; before one matured another dis- 
placed it; and all as futile as the sparks 
from the anvil. An avalanche of conjec- 
ture; and out of it all eventually emerged 
one concrete fact: The man was honest. 
His hunger had been honest; his laughter. 
Who was he, what was he? For ail his 
speech, not English; for all his gestures, 
not Italian. Moribund perspectives. Some- 
where that day he had fought for his life. 
John Two-Hawks. 

And there was the mysterious evanish- 
ment of old Gregory, whose name was Ste- 
fani Gregor. In a humdrum prosaic old 
apartment like this! 

Kitty had ideas about adventure—an 
inheritance, though she was not aware of 
that. There had to be certain ingredients, 
principally mystery. Anything sordid 
must not be permitted to edge in. She had 
often gone forth upon semiperilous enter- 
prises as a reporter, entered sinister houses 
where crimes had been committed, but 
always calculating how much copy at eight 
dollars a column could be squeezed out of 
the affair. But this promised to be some- 
thing like those tales which were always 
clear and wonderful in her head but more 
or less opaque when she attempted to 
transfer them to paper. A secret society? 
Vengeance? An echo of the war? 

“Johnny Two-Hawks,” she murmured 
aloud. “And he hopes we’ll never meet 
again!” 

There was a mirror over the sink, and she 
threw a glance into it. Very well; if he 
thought like that about it. 

Here the doorbell tinkled. That would 
be the faithful janitor. She ran to the 
door. 

“Whadjuh wanta see me about, Miz 
Conover?” 

“What has happened to old Mr. Greg- 
ory?” 

“Him? Why, some amb’lance fellers 
carted him off this afternoon. Didn’t know 
nawthin’ was the matter with ’im until I 
runs into them in the hall.” 

““He’d been hurt?” 

“Couldn’t say, miz. He was on a 
stretcher when I seen ’im. Under a sheet.’’ 

“But he might have been dead!” 

“Nope. I ast ’em, an’ they said a shock 
of some sort.’ 

“What hospital?” 

“Gee, I forgot t’ast that!” | 

“Tl find out. Good night.” 

But Kitty did not find out. She called 
up all the known private and public hos- 
pitals, but no Gregor or Gregory had been 
received that afternoon, nor anybody an- 
swering his description. The fog had swal- 
lowed up Stefani Gregor. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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course it couldn’t be true, but Charlie some- 
how got the impression that Alonzo looked 
unhappy. Now ordinarily Charlie, who was 
the most diffident soul in the world, would 
have kept onscurrying, especially with those 
bundles. He was just a little bit ashamed 
of those bundles. He might, if he were ex- 
periencing an unusual rush of self-confidence, 
attempt a nod directed at Alonzo, but not 
in the least sure the mighty man would re- 
turn the nod. Ordinarily no further than 
that would Charlie dare go with a man of 
Alonzo’s standing. But to-night there was 
that strange something about Alonzo—that 
strange forlorn something in his aspect that 
made you wonder if he, too, were just an 
ordinary guy with everyday worries and 
disappointments, instead of being, as you 
had always thought, a dweller on Olympus. 
Ultimately that forlorn something brought 
him directly up to Alonzo. 

“Hello, Mr. Campbell,” said Charlie. 
“Can’t you get home?” 

Alonzo shook his head. He seemed 
puzzled. He looked as if he didn’t quite 
know who Charlie was, but he answered 
pleasantly enough. 

“Subway’s blocked. Not a taxicab. 
Seems as if I’m going to spend the night 
here.” 

“You know me, don’t you?” asked 
Charlie. “I’m Charlie Hoy from the 
office.” And then Charlie had an amazing 
burst of courage. ‘‘Say, listen! Why don’t 
you come home with me to dinner? I live 
out in Elmhurst. Trains are all right. We'll 
be there in twenty-five minutes. Nice hot 
dinner. Wife’ll be delighted. She’s—she’s 
heard a lot about you.” 

Alonzo Campbell—so Charlie explained 
afterward to Mrs. Charlie—looked aston- 
ished for a minute, looked thoughtful, 
finally said: “Can I get back to town by 
eleven?” 

“Oh, sure!” said Charlie. ‘“‘Train serv- 
ice to Elmhurst is fine. On the main line, 
you know. By the time you get back, the 
congestion on the Sub will be over—all the 
taxicabs you want. Come on along.” 

‘All right,”’ said Alonzo. 

The two men fell into step; they hurried 
together toward the Elmhurst train and 
then Alonzo said something that in its turn 
astonished Charlie—that was the first of 
several things that were to give Charlie an 
entirely different conception of Alonzo from 
the one he had gained by listening to the 
gossip about Alonzo—the temperamen- 
tal, egoistic, magnificent Alonzo—that one 
heard about the office. 

“Took here, Hoy,” said Alonzo, “sive 
me some of those bundles to carry.” 

Fortunately the tiny house where the 
Hoys lived was not far from the station 
and, still more fortunate, at the station 
Charlie Hoy and Alonzo were able to get a 
ramshackle hack. Charlie had traveled 
home in a state of the utmost stupefaction. 
He couldn’t accustom himself to the idea 
that the great Alonzo Campbell was com- 
ing down to Elmhurst to have dinner with 
him—with him of all people! Several 
times he had seen Hiram Day’s large car 
roll up to the office door and Hiram Day 
and Alonzo Campbell had driven away in 
it. And those nights Charlie Hoy had said 
to his wife: ‘‘I guess the boss took Mr. 
Campbell home to dinner with him to-night. 
He certainly does everything to keep that 
fellow happy. No wonder!” 

That seemed right and proper—that 
Hiram Day and Alonzo Campbell should 
associate. But now Alonzo Campbell was 
his dinner guest. He couldn’t believe Ibe 
Yet all the time he was conscious that 
Alonzo Campbell was talking to him from 
time to time in a pleasant, natural voice. 


Alonzo Campbell did not seem to consider 


the situation extraordinary. Alonzo Camp- 
bell treated it in the most matter-of-fact 
way. It was Charlie who was upset, 
flustered. He managed to reply in some 
fashion to Alonzo’s remarks, but at the 
same time he couldn’t help but wonder if 
Mrs. Charlie would rise to the occasion. 
He did so want Mrs. Charlie to make a 
good impression on Mr. Campbell. 

He found after they arrived at the tiny 
house that he needn’t have worried. Mrs. 
Charlie rose to the occasion splendidly. Of 
course she, too, was a little overwhelmed at 
the eminence of the unexpected guest. But 
her embarrassment made her all the pret- 
tier. Her cheeks were rosy, her eyes bright. 

“By Gad, Eva is a pretty woman!” 
thought Charlie. “If only I could give her 
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the kind of home she deserves” —but there 
was no use following that ancient line of 
thought—not to-night. Plenty of time for 
that on nights which were not gala nights. 

So Charlie’s habitual expression of good 
nature returned and he took great pleasure 
in noticing that Eva and Mr. Campbell 
were getting along famously. Eva took 
Mr. Campbell’s hat and coat and insisted 
on hanging them before the kitchen fire to 
dry. Really it began to seem as if Alonzo 
Campbell were an old friend, one you could 
treat with the familiarity with which you 
treated an old friend. Alonzo Campbell 
continued to show the most astonishing 
qualities. 

The kids—little Eva and Jackie—were 
too young, of course, to appreciate who 
Alonzo Campbell was. They acted out- 
rageously. At first Charlie thought their 
behavior outrageous. Little Eva sat on 
Alonzo Campbell’s lap and twisted his jade 
ring round and about his finger; Jackie 
wound himself in and out of Alonzo’s legs 
in some peculiar fashion. The children were 
usually timid before strangers, but not be- 
fore Alonzo. They gazed at him, they 
clung to him, and Alonzo didn’t seem to 
mind at all. It might almost be said he 
liked it—certainly he encouraged the 
children. 

And dinner, Charlie thought, was the 
most delightful meal he had ever had. The 
kids luckily had calmed down—they were 
engrossed in the bread-and-butter pudding 
which Eva had allowed them to have to- 
night as a special treat. Eva sat at the foot 
of the table, her eyes sparkling brighter 
than ever, her cheeks rosier, leaning for- 
ward a little, her chin cupped in her hand; 
Charlie was at the head of the table; and at 
one side, opposite the children, sat Alonzo 
the Magnificent, as pleasant as you'd want 
anybody to be. It was Alonzo who did most 
of the talking. Alonzo dominated them 
with his talk. They were speechless, 
breathless. Even the children seemed to 
be under the spell that Alonzo cast. They 
kept gazing at him over their spoonfuls of 
pread-and-butter pudding with adoring 
eyes. The vitality of Alonzo filled the 
room. His exuberance, his magnetism, 
warmed the room. And he talked to them 
about his work—‘‘Just as he would talk 
about it to Mr. Day or Mr. Alexander 
Lee,” thought Charlie. Alonzo talked as 
modestly about his work—work that was a 
tradition in the advertising profession—as 
he talked fascinatingly about it. 

Charlie almost forgot it was Alonzo the 
Magnificent talking. But the incredibility, 
the unbelievableness of it all came back to 
him after dinner when Eva had gone up- 
stairs to put the children to bed, and 
Charlie and Alonzo Campbell were left in 
the small living room—the living room wit 
its mission furniture warped and a little 
shaky, betraying hideously what cheap 
stuff it was, and with the wall paper dis- 
colored by the marks of tiny hands. It 
seemed impossible to Charlie then that 
here was he and here was Alonzo Campbell 
sitting opposite each other, chatting, smok- 
ing their cigars. 

It was incredible to hear Mr. Campbell 
say: ‘‘That’s a mighty nice wife you have— 
mighty nice children, too, Hoy! 

“Yes, you bet!’’ said Charlie enthusi- 
astically. “You're married, aren’t you, Mr. 
Campbell?” 

“Yes; been married twenty years.” 

“No wonder you were worried about not 
being able to get home to-night.” 

Mr. Campbell laughed shortly. 

“Oh, I wasn’t worried about that—not 
in that way, I’ve been living in a hotel 
since I came to New York. My wife’s still 
in Chicago. 

“Still in Chicago!” said Charlie. “ And 
you’ve been here three months. Isn’t— 
isn’t she coming to New York?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Alonzo, “T guess 
so—in the spring.” 

“T suppose the children were at school in 

Chicago and couldn’t leave—something 
like that? 
PNG said Alonzo Campbell, and bend- 
ing over he carefully flicked the ash from 
his cigar—it took him a curiously long 
while to flick the ash from the cigar. “No, 
there—there are no children. No, my 
wife’s got a lot of friends in Chicago, lots of 
social duties, bridge clubs, music clubs, 
dinner parties. She didn’t want to leave so 
suddenly. 

““Oh!”’ said Charlie. 


He felt he had already asked too many 
questions—of course he hadn’t realized. 
Mr. Campbell leaned over and picked a 
bound catalogue from the center table. He 
turned its pages. He stopped to read a 
paragraph here and there. 

“Nice job,” he said. 
Who did it?” 

Charlie Hoy, watching his every move- 
ment with the most intense interest, was 
transported to the seventh heaven of de- 
light by Alonzo’s praise. 

“Tt’s mine,” he said. “Only decent job 
T ever got to do.” 

“Good work,” said Alonzo. “Why don’t 
you get more work to do like this? Makea 
reputation for yourself.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Don’t assert yourself enough. Got to 
seize your opportunity— can’t wait for it to 
come to you. Old stuff, but true. The first 
rule for an advertising man should be to 
advertise himself.” 

He dropped the book back upon the 
table. He gazed up at the ceiling, his eyes 
screwed into little wrinkled pockets. 

“Funny thing, success,” he said pres- 
ently. ‘‘Funny how one fellow succeeds 
and another doesn’t.” 

“You werebound to succeed, Mr, Camp- 
bell,”’ said Charlie emphatically. 

“Yep, maybe—maybe I was bound to 
succeed,” admitted Alonzo, and his eyes, 
sharp and intent, peered suddenly into 
Charlie’s, ‘‘But I’m on to myself. Don’t 
let ’em tell you I’m not. On to this”? —he 
held up the finger on which loomed the 
jade ring—‘“‘on to this’’—he indicated 
the tumbling lock of gray hair—‘“‘know the 
value of being different—individual. Know 
the value of training people to think you’re 
queer—a genius. Yep, maybe—maybe I 
was bound to succeed.” 

Silence—a long silence. 

Alonzo Campbell looked at his watch. 

“‘Nine-forty-five,” hesaid. “What about 
that train?” 

Charlie Hoy consulted a time-table. 

“Qne leaves in ten minutes. We can get 
it if we rush. I guess we'll have to walk to 
the station. I think it’s stopped raining.” 

Alonzo Campbell threw on his hat an 
coat. Mrs. Charlie came running down- 
stairs for a hasty good-by. 

“Fine dinner,” said Alonzo, her hand in 
his. “Fine cook, Fine kids. Nice little 
house. Enjoyed myself.” 

The two men hurried toward the station. 
Alonzo was very quiet. He seemed lost in 
his own reflections and Charlie was trained 
to be quiet when Alonzo Campbell was 
dreaming. Now it was quite evident that 
Mr. Campbell was dreaming. 

At the station, however, Alonzo gave 
Charlie his hand and said: «Thanks! Come 
in and show me some of your work. Maybe 
I can help.” 

He swung to the step of the train; it 
moved away. On the station Charlie Hoy 
gazed after it. It seemed to him at the 
moment as if dreams came true. He had 
been living through a fairy tale that was real, 

After that no onein the office could under- 
stand the intimacy that sprang up between 
Charlie Hoy, the insignificant, and Alonzo 
the Magnificent. Noone knew, of course, of 
Alonzo’s visit to Elmhurst one rainy night. 
Ordinarily a fellow would have blown a 
little about a thing like that, but Charlie 
Hoy was queer in that way. To him Alon- 
zo’s visit was a sacred event. He didn’t 
want to talk about it to anyone except 
Mrs. Charlie, who indeed couldn’t be 
stopped talking about it. 

“Maybe you'll get a chance to do some- 
thing worth while through Mr. Campbell,” 
she would say, her hands clasped, her eyes 
bright. 

Charlie Hoy frowned. 

“Now, Eva, I don’t want to be paid back 
for that visit. I—I don’t want to look at it 
in a—a commercial way.” 

But Mrs. Charlie was an incurable opti- 


“Good writing. 


mist. 

“He liked you, Charlie. I could see he 
liked you. And he’s a peach, isn’t he? 
I’m sure he’ll do something for you.” 

Perhaps calling the relationship between 
the two men an intimacy is putting it with 
altogether too much strength. Alonzo 
stopped at Hoy’s desk occasionally to say: 
“Tow are the wife and kids, Hoy?” Or to 
look at the work Hoy was doing and re- 
mark: “You ought to kick about getting 
better stuff to do. Won’t get anywhere on 
this dub stuff. You can do good work. 
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That catalogue on your library table— 
good work.” Once in a while, too, Charlie 
Hoy ventured to go into Alonzo Campbell's 
office to show him something he, Charlie; 
had written and to get Alonzo’s criticism 
You remember Alonzo had invited him tc 


grapes, the largest oranges in the world 
tangerines, all sorts of fancy fruits, an() 
apples of such a firm and ruddy surface tha 
little Eva and Jackie to their delight foun 
that they could see their faces in them, 1), 
the basket was Alonzo’s card. The inti’ 
macy, after all, consisted of but these fey 
things. Nothing else had developed fron, 
the rainy night in Elmhurst. But slight a. 
they were they were enough to feed th. 
flame of Charlie’s devotion to Alonz 
Campbell. When he heard little Will Per 
niman and his gang grumbling about Alor 
zo’s general perniciousness Charlie fe 
sometimes he would like to plunge into th 
discussion and tell them of the Alon) 
Campbell he knew—defend him with h} 
fists if necessary. But he never did | 
shy duck was Charlie. Too shy to asse 
himself, too shy to get anywhere unaide( | 
which explains why Mrs. Charlie and t], 
kids had to get along on the smallest sala) 
paid any copy writer in the Day Agenc 
which explains why they had to live in th 
tiny house in Elmhurst and why Char! 
had to carry home street-corner bargai 
in foodstuffs; which explains many kindr 
matters. 

Meanwhile affairs in the Day Agen| 
were mounting in a crescendo of exci, 
ment. Everybody from Mr. Day to Ji} 
mie, the office boy, was f everishly interest 
in the Palisade Tire Company account, — 
the Day Agency could only procure th 
account everybody saw ahead of him 
unprecedented wave of prosperity, Tai 
in salary, bonuses at New Year’s, a num! | 
of delectable results. It seems there Wa | 
good chance of the Day Agency procur! 
the Palisade Tire Company account. | 

Alexander Lee, the junior partner, ti} 
met Mr. Marvin, of the Palisade Tire Cc 
pany, at a dinner. He had sat next to! 
Marvin at the dinner and the two men 1 
liked each other immensely. Then it} 
discovered that Mr. Marvin was someth | 
most important with the Palisade 1) 
Company. Following the dinner Mr. . 
had played golf with Mr. Marvin. 13 
had given him the opportunity to tell’. 
Marvin various piquant and arresting fi: 
about Alonzo Campbell, the star of the] i 
Agency, of whom Mr. Marvin had alre | 
heard something. Mr. Lee had intim: | 
that no one in America could give as g 
service to the Palisade Tire Compan) : 
the Day Agency, aided and abetted by | 
talents of Mr. Alonzo Campbell, | 
Marvin was impressed. Mr. Marvin | 
very much impressed. There were n! 
rally several other excellent advert | 
agencies hot on the trail of the Pali: 
Tire Company but, as Mr. Lee express' ! 
to Mr. Day, it looked as if the Day Ag 
had the bulge on them all. 

It finally got to the point where ! 
Campbell was to submit to the Pali! 
Tire Company a complete advertising ! 
which would include some sample ac! 
tisements, and if the plan and the advel | 
ments met with approval then the acc! 
of the Palisade Tire Company would {| 
the Day Agency. At this news there ! 
loud rejoicings in Mr. Day’s offices. | 

“Tt’s a cinch!” said Alexander Lee,’ 
he slapped Mr. Day on the back. 

This shows that the circumstances 
extraordinary, otherwise Mr. Lee 4 
not have dared to slap Mr. Day 01 
back. Mr. Day did not permit libert 
this sort—not even from junior partn¢ } 

Then something most unfortunate ! 
pened. One morning Alexander Leet"! 
into Hiram Day’s office. Mr. ee | 
furious. } 

“The jig’s up!’’ he announced dra! 
cally. | 
Hiram Day continued to puff calm 
his cigar and asked for explanations. | 

“You know that clever young chaj! 
belongs to Jackson Mapes, Inc.* | 
Wilder—that’s his name. Well, he’ 
clever—altogether too clever for us. 

‘““What’s he done?” , : 

“He’s wormed himself in some wa;! 
Marvin’s confidence. I don’t knov! 
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rhat he told Marvin, but he gave Marvin 
he impression that Alonzo Campbell was 
ll in—that he’d done good work in his 
ime, but that now he was simply traveling 
n his reputation; that he could get away 
rith murder and people would say ‘Won- 
erful’ just because of Alonzo’s reputation.” 
“We needn’t worry about that, Alex. 
Ve know that Alonzo’s still there when it 
omes to delivering the goods.” 

“Sure, that’s all right too, Hiram, but 
t me finish. Then that clever young 
hap—what’s his name? Wilder—oh, yes! 
Jell, Wilder persuades Marvin that the 
iing to do is to hold a competition. Let 
ich agency on their list submit a plan and 
umple advertisements and they’ll select 
ie best and give their business to the 
zency that wins.” 

Hiram Day still refused to get excited. 

“That’s all right, Alex. We’ve got to be 
illing to compete. It won’t be the first 
ympetition out of which we’ve drawn busi- 
ess. Besides’’—and his eyes twinkled— 
besides, Alonzo Campbell’s name is going 
) earry us a long way. Some of them 
iay be saying that Alonzo’s shot his 
olt—is through—but they know it isn’t 
sue. And when his name is signed to an 
jvertisement, Alex, you know it’s a good 
jyertisement just as you know a paint- 
ig’s good when it’s signed by Whistler or 
orot or Inness.”’ 

.“T admit all that, Hiram. 
vat, but let me finish.” 

“Ts there more to come?”’ 

, “You bet there’s more to come! Well, 
vis young chap Wilder, maybe thinking 
oout Alonzo and his name just as you were 
iinking a minute ago, gets the brilliant 
‘ea of having the competition run blind.” 

“Run blind! What do you mean by 
pat?” 

“All the plans and advertisements are 
» be submitted without a single mark on 
» show who prepared them. They’re to 
2 sent in in plain packages. Small sealed 
lain envelopes will accompany them in 
hich will be the agency’s name. The plans 
ill be numbered, the small envelopes num- 
ared to correspond. When the best plan 
id advertisements submitted are selected 
ie small envelope with the number to 
respond will be opened and the firm 
hose name is in that envelope will get the 
isiness.”’ 

_“Who’s the young fellow who thought of 
tis plan, Alex?” 

“Wilder of Jackson Mapes, Inc.” 

“He’s the best little cinch buster I ever 
1ew. We ought to hire him, Alex. It’s a 
ever idea.” 

“Tt’s a rotten idea, Hiram.” 

“Clever from his point of view, pretty 
‘tten from ours,” Hiram Day finally 
treed, 
| Alexander Lee swung round and started 
r the door. 

“Where’re you going, Alex?” ) 

“To see if I can persuade Marvin to give 
5 this idea.” 

‘But an hour later Alexander Lee re- 
irned crestfallen. 

Mr. Marvin was adamant. Mr. Marvin 
xed theeidea so well that Mr. Marvin 
as beginning to think that he had origi- 
ited it. 

“Submit to the conditions,’’ Mr. Marvin 
id said to Mr. Lee, ‘‘or consider yourself 
1t of it.’ 

“Consider yourself damned,” is what 
1. Marvin meant to say, and Alexander 
2e knew that was what he meant to say. 
,Each agency on Mr. Marvin’s list had 
vo weeks in which to prepare its plan and 
sadvertisements. Two weeks’ time wasn’t 
ty long. It was not long enough. As it 
irned out it wasn’t nearly long enough, 
t Mr. Alonzo Campbell developed the 
orst attack of temperament the Day 
ency had ever seen. It wasn’t fair, he 
‘id, to expect him to go into a competition 
| this kind. He had made his reputation 
id he wasn’t going to put it in jeopardy 

r some fool’s mad whim. Why, nobody 

lew how the decision would be made. 
lobody knew that the best plan and copy 
ould win. Who was the Palisade Tire 

Pmpany to judge? They had never ad- 
srtised. They knew nothing of advertis- 
ig. Certainly they were not qualified to 
idge. He repeated, it wasn’t fair. It 
asn’t fair to expect him, Alonzo Camp- 
ill, to let his reputation, absolutely estab- 
hed as it was, be damaged—perhaps 
‘verely damaged—in a competition in 
hich there were no grounds for believing 
at fs award would be made on absolute 
erit. 


I know all 


THE SATURDAY 


There was some truth, you see, in Alonzo 
Campbell’s statements, and yet Hiram Day 
felt that his agency had no hope unless 
Alonzo himself did the work. He argued 
with Alonzo. He pleaded with him and at 
last he won Alonzo’s consent. But he did 
not notice that there was a peculiar expres- 
sion in Alonzo’s eyes when he did finally 
consent. By this time one of the two weeks 
allotted had gone. 


One day late in the afternoon Alonzo 
Campbell came up to Charlie Hoy’s desk 
and asked: 

“What are you working on now?” 

Charlie showed him the closely written 
pages of a catalogue. 

“Pretty dull stuff,” said Charlie. “No 
opportunity to apply here the things you’ve 
taught me, Mr. Campbell.’ 

“Have I taught you anything, Hoy?” 

“Sure! I’m just waiting till I get a half- 
way decent job. I’ll show ’em.” 

Alonzo Campbell hesitated, coughed, 
presently said: “‘Maybe the opportunity’s 
here, Hoy—here and now. Come into my 
office, will you?” 

Charlie Hoy followed Alonzo into the 
silver-and-green office with the combined 
mixture of awe and veneration with which 
he always entered those hallowed portals. 
Alonzo closed the door, waved Charlie Hoy 
to a chair and produced cigars, most ex- 
pensive cigars, from a desk drawer. Charlie 
felt a sharp return of that incredibility he 
had known when he and Alonzo had sat 
opposite each other in his own shabby liv- 
ing room in Elmhurst. 

Alonzo Campbell scrutinized Charlie Hoy 
fora time and again Charlie felt the magnet- 
ism of the man, the dominance of his will, 
the force of his personality. Finally, after 
this momentous searching glance Alonzo 
sighed, fell back laxly in his chair, flicked 
the ashes from his cigar. 

“T want to know if you can help me, 
Charlie,” he said gently, and even in that 
tense moment Charlie noticed and was 
flattered by Alonzo’s use of his first name. 
“This Palisade Tire Company thing has 
got me. Itisn’t fair. Can’t get interested. 
Can’t work on it. Nothing here’—he 
tapped his forehead. ‘‘And time’s short. 
Want to know if you’ll work with me on it.” 

““Sure—oh, sure!” said Charlie ecstati- 
cally. He was too dazed, too astonished to 
say anything more. Never, never had he 
dreamed of such an opportunity as this. 

“Well, listen then’—and once more 
Alonzo was leaning forward, intent, his 
eyes peering into Charlie’s, his will forcing 
itself upon Charlie. ‘It’s got to bea secret. 
If they know here at the agency that I’m 
not doing all the work myself they’ll think 
it’s no good—won’t submit it. You come 
up tomy hotel to-night—to-morrow night— 
every night this week. We’ll work together 
up there. But don’t tell anybody about 
it—not a soul. Don’t even tell Mrs. Char- 
lie. Things like that leak out. Tell Mrs. 
Charlie you’re kept working late at the 
office. Here at the office don’t tell ’em any- 
thing—don’t have to.” 

“Tl get some credit for it when the 
work’s all done?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes, of course,’’ answered Alonzo. 

And Charlie consented, consented to the 
secrecy, consented to everything. At the 
moment he would have done anything 
Alonzo asked him. 

So entirely unknown to anyone in the 
Day Agency, entirely unknown even to 
Mrs. Charlie down in Elmhurst, Charlie 
Hoy spent five nights laboring on the plan 
and copy for the Palisade Tire Company. 
He worked in the sitting room of Alonzo 
Campbell’s two-room suite in the Hotel 
Royal. The click of Alonzo’s little type- 
writer on which Charlie hammered sounded 
far into the night. Twice Charlie worked 
so late that he stayed all night. Alonzo 
himself did surprisingly little. Lying on 
the couch, smoking one big cigar after an- 
other, he watched Charlie sweating his very 
heart out. Alonzo did criticize. He offered 
a suggestion here and a suggestion there. 
He made Charlie tear up reams of stuff and 
start again. He had certain paragraphs 
written and rewritten and rewritten. This, 
of course, after as thorough a study and 
discussion of the Palisade Tire Company’s 
business as they could give it in the rushing 
whirl of time. 

Finally, at the end of the five nights the 
copy and the layouts as Charlie Hoy had 
typed one and roughly sketched in the 
other were turned over to the art depart- 
ment of the Day Agency to be put in final 
de luxe form ready for presentation. Anda 
beautiful job it was when it was completed. 


EVENING POST 


Little Will Penniman and all his gang, 
besides Mr. Day, Mr. Alexander Lee and 
everybody else, crowded round to see it, and 
even those who hated Alonzo the most con- 
gratulated him on the campaign and copy. 
2 was a masterpiece of logic, of writing, of 
idea. 

But it was not Alonzo Campbell’s work. 
It was the work of Charlie Hoy—Charlie, 
the insignificant. It was his ultimate bid 
for fame and fortune and recognition. It 
represented the utmost he had to give. It 
was the final expression of a certain genius 
he possessed, the expression of which for 
years had been denied him. 

“Aren’t you going to tell them that I— 
I did most of it?” whispered Charlie to 
Alonzo. 

“No, not yet,” said Alonzo, and he 
frowned. “They wouldn’t send it out— 
they wouldn’t think it good unless they also 
thought I’d done it. If they knew it was 
yours, Hoy, they’d immediately begin criti- 
cizing, tearing it to pieces.” 

Finally it was sent out according to the 
Palisade Tire Company’s specifications, 
sealed in a plain package, without a mark 
inside or out to show that it was prepared 
by the Day Agency. A small plain sealed 
envelope accompanied it which contained 
the Day Agency’s name. After it had been 
dispatched Charlie Hoy again called upon 
Alonzo to give him some credit for the 
work. 

“What difference does it make now if 
they know?” he asked, and there was a 
little break in his voice. 

“No, not yet,’ said Alonzo calmly. 

For a minute there was a black mist be- 
fore Charlie’s eyes. 

“Supposing I tell them!’ he cried. 

““My dear boy, who would believe you?’’ 

“Why wouldn’t they believe me?”’ 

“Because I should deny it.”’ 

And Alonzo met the despairing look in 
Charlie Hoy’s eyes with the steady gaze of 
his own. 

A week passed without any word from 
the Palisade Tire Company—ten days 
passed. They were days of the utmost anx- 
iety in the Day Agency. The tension of 
waiting was getting upon everybody’s 
nerves. 

Old Hiram Day walked the floor of his 
office. Alexander Lee postponed a Western 
trip he had intended making and, fuming 
at his desk, jumped every time the tele- 
phone bell rang. And even the rank and 
file had difficulty in getting through the 
routine of their day’s work. 

But the anxiety of no one compared with 
the anxiety of Charlie Hoy. Black doubts 
were beginning to form like a clot upon 
Charlie Hoy’s brain. The conviction was 
growing upon him that Alonzo had tricked 
him—had intended from the very first to 
trick him. Why had he insisted upon this 
secrecy? Why had he insisted that Charlie 
tell no one—not even Mrs. Charlie? Be- 
cause it meant that if Charlie claimed now 
that he had done the work he wouldn’t 
have a witness. Not one! They would say 
he was mad. They would think he was 
mad, On the other hand, it was just as en- 
raging to realize what it would mean to him 
if the work were acknowledged his. Oh, it 
wasn’t what it would mean to him! It was 
what it would mean to Mrs. Charlie and 
the kids. Here was fortune for him—for 


-them—within his grasp, and it was to be 


snatched away—he was to be cheated out 
of it by another man to whom it meant 
nothing at all; nothing at all except a little 
additional prestige, a little additional fame 
and perhaps a little additional money. It 
was cruel! It was monstrous! He felt 
sometimes as if he could kill Alonzo Camp- 
bell, kill him with his own bare hands. 

One morning he was sitting idly at his 
desk—how could he be expected to work 
on that same old dub stuff this week?— 
when his brain, plodding through turgid 
channels, churning through cloudy pas- 
sages, suddenly saw clear. He had it! He 
saw Alonzo Campbell’s scheme in its en- 
tirety. If the Day Ageney’s entry did not 
win Alonzo would tell that he, Charlie Hoy, 
had prepared it. But if it did win, then 
Alonzo would claim the credit. That is why 
Alonzo had postponed saying anything. 
He would wait upon the Palisade Tire 
Company’s decision. And the nature of 
the things he would say would depend upon 
that decision. Charlie Hoy sat at his desk 
with his hands clinched, with his lips com- 
pressed and his slightly faded blue eyes 
staring straight ahead of him in an inten- 
sity of hatred. 

That same morning in the Day Agency 
the air was electrical. People knew what 
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was to happen, it seemed, almost before 
anything did happen. Old Hiram ran out 
of the door of his private office waving a 
telegram. Alexander Lee rushed out of 
the door of his office and into the office 
of Hiram Day. Alonzo Campbell was sum- 
moned to Mr. Day’s office. Alonzo burst 
from his own office, head down, and 
charged into Mr. Day’s. A buzz of talk 
hummed. Nobody could work. Nobody 
could do anything except sit restlessly at 
his desk, his eyes intent upon the closed 
and inviolate door of Mr. Day’s private 
office. 

At eleven a typewritten notice went 
round that everybody was to be in the 
conference room at twelve sharp. Little 
Will Penniman and all his gang received 
notices. Even Miss Casey, the head of the 
filing department, and Miss Clark, the head 
of the typists’ department, received notices. 
Even Charlie Hoy, sitting at his desk star- 
ing straight ahead of him, had a notice 
pushed beneath his rigid gaze. 

At five minutes of twelve there was a 
scramble for the conference room. At 
twelve it was jammed. Those who came 
first sat on chairs; some sat on the table; 
five were piled upon the couch. Little Will 
Penniman perched himself on a window 
sill and audaciously lighted a cigarette, 
though no one was supposed to smoke 
cigarettes within the sacred precincts of the 
Day Agency. 

At five minutes past twelve Mr. Day ap- 
peared in the doorway with Mr. Alonzo 
Campbell. Mr. Day had his arm linked 
through the arm of Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
Alexander Lee followed. There was a hush 
in the room—the sort of a hush you find in 
a theater just before the curtain rises. Mr. 
Day rose from the chair beside Mr. Camp- 
bell, where he had just sat down, and 
standing with his hand on Mr. Campbell’s 
shoulder said: “‘I’ve had you assemble here 
because I want you all to know at once our 
good fortune. I have a telegram from the 
Palisade Tire Company saying that our 
suggestions and our advertising plan are 
the best submitted.” 

Mr. Day was interrupted by a spatter of 
clapping and one or two “‘ Hurrahs!”’ 

“This will mean more work for all of 
us,’ Mr. Day continued—‘‘more work, but 
it will also mean more money, a bigger 
future. And we owe it to Mr. Alonzo 
Campbell and Mr. Campbell’s wonderful 
ability. Mr. Campbell will you say a few 
words?”’ 

Alonzo Campbell stood up. He brushed 
his famous gray lock back from his fore- 
head with a hand on one finger of which 
gleamed the famous jadering. Charlie Hoy 
in an obscure corner leaned forward breath- 
less. Alonzo Campbell smiled. 

“T want to tell you something that will 
surprise you all,’’ he said—“‘that will sur- 
prise even Mr. Day and Mr. Lee. The ad- 
vertising plan and suggestions submitted 
to the Palisade Tire Company were not 
prepared by me. They were prepared by 
Mr. Charlie Hoy. I shan’t go into the 
whys and wherefores of this just now, but 
I want you to realize that this whole affair 
shows, I think, what a man can do when he 
is given the opportunity—the opportunity 
that through his own lack of self-confidence 
and through the indifference of his fellow 
workers is denied him. It is to Mr. Hoy, 
not to me, that the thanks of the Day 
Agency should go.” 

He sat down abruptly. There was a 
moment of silence that was closely akin to 
consternation. 

At his back Charlie Hoy heard someone, 
probably little Will Penniman, say: “By 
Gad, Alonzo is magnificent!’’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Day was leaning over 
Mr. Campbell and whispering. Mr, Camp- 
bell nodded his head two or three times— 
nodded it imperiously and emphatically. 
Mr. Day again rose and came toward Char- 
lie Hoy. 

He seized Charlie and dragged him toward 
the spot where Mr. Campbell and Mr. Lee 
were sitting. Standing there before them 
all, his hand this time on Charlie Hoy’s 
shoulder, Mr. Day spoke again. 

But Charlie Hoy did not hear what he 
said. He heard nothing. He wasin a state 
of bewildered exaltation. All the attention 
he had was concentrated upon Alonzo 
Campbell, who sat there smiling into his 
eyes. Within Charlie leaped clear the flame 
of adoration for Alonzo Campbell. It 
leaped clear and high to the very heavens— 
adoration and faith—faith in himself, faith 
in his fellow men. So clear and high it 
leaped that never again could it be extin- 
guished. 
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In Which It Sets World’s Long 


Distance Endurance Mark : 


The Essex has now established its reliability under American 
Automobile Association supervision. Thus by traveling 3,037 
miles in 50 hours it has more than confirmed all that its 
92,000 enthusiastic owners have claimed for it. 


It proved the Essex to be the new type light weight car. 
It gives to it an endurance never accredited to a car of its price 
or weight class. And it establishes that reliability is obtainable 
at moderate price. 


It emphasizes more than anything else can do that automo- 
bile economy is dependent upon endurance. 


Gasoline, oil and tire savings are not material if repairs 
and parts replacements are frequently necessary. In this 
grind, equal in its one flight of 50 hours to a distance 
almost equal to that between New York and San Francisco, 

the Essex has not only proved it is reliable but also 

economical. 


Withstood Abuses of Years 
In This Test 


It is the longest reliability run ever officially 

conducted and it gives to Essex a distinction 

such as no other car, regardless of its price 
or class, has ever earned. 


A stock chassis, identical with every 
Essex that has been produced, was 
used. Application was made last 

April to conduct stock reliability 

“a tests under A. A. A. supervision. 
\ Ww NaS This run, made on the Cin- 
YE cinnati Speedway, was 
= aS finished December 
12th by vatcar 
taken out of 
regular pro- 
duction. 
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Officials of the Association verified every mechanical detail 
with stock cars. 


The Essex was put on the speedway to prove its reliability | 
in a 50 hour test, but at the end of 27 hours 57 minutes and in 
the 1790th mile, rain and sleet forced a stop. A second start 
was made three days later, when snow again ended the trial. 
This time the run lasted 16 hours 25 minutes and covered 1042 
miles. The third run resulted in completing the 50 hour period. 


Thus the proof of Essex endurance is even greater than that 
expressed in the 50 hour run. Think what that means. It is 
equivalent to a distance from San Francisco to Shanghai. 


The average car is driven little more than 5,000 miles an 
entire season. But this stock chassis went more than a mile a) 
minute for 5,870 miles. Surely that test reveals endurance such | 
as was never associated with a light weight moderate priced car. | 


Your average driving speed probably does not exceed 
95 miles an hour. You rarely maintain that speed for more 
than an hour or two. Your car never gets such sustained 
punishment. Still if you get through a season free from 
mechanical annoyances you are pleased. | 


But this Essex in a trial made to reveal its endurance has 
shown a sturdiness beyond the demand of any privately 
operated car. 


How much more trying to every item of its mechanism 
were every one of those high speed miles than any demand 
you will make? 


Proved Economy 
In Tires Also 


Almost as astounding as its endurance was its tire experience. 
The front wheel tires went through the three trials withoul) 
change. The rear tires were replaced because of damage don¢ 
by splinters from the board surfaced track. 


The Essex demonstrated its economy in every one of a 
items that affect maintenance and operating costs. 


Made 5,870 Miles m 
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Doesn’t It Settle the 
Light Car Question? 


Endurance and reliability are qualities that have not always 
been associated with light weight cars. Their appeal has been 
the low cost and in fuel economy. 


Light weight cars were not expected to show such bursts of 
speed or power as larger, costlier automobiles. They had 
of course enough speed and power to get about, but none that 
gave distinction on the road. 


Fineness and performance were not expected in the same 
degree as in cars that cost more. 


But the Essex brought fine car quality to the moderate price 
car field. Its appearance gave it immediate distinction. It 
excited a pride of ownership that is expressed by every Essex 
user. Its performance placed it in the larger, costlier car class. 


Even before this official record of Essex endurance, it had 
become famous in many sections for the way it out-performed 
many notable cars. It holds hundreds of local records for 
speed and as a hill climber. 


Only in size, cost and economy of gasoline, oil and tires is the 
Essex to be compared to cars in the moderate price field. 
From there on it is comparable only to cars selling for a great 
deal more than its price and that cost considerably more to 
operate. 


More Than You 
Will Ever Want 


Is it any wonder that motorists have praised the Essex as 
they have? Their admiration has been excited by no other 
interest than the way in which the car fills their motoring 
wants. The Essex has given them what they want in auto- 
mobile transportation. It meets their demands as a fine car. 
It gives the Essex owner the same place at the front of the 
procession that has heretofore been the exclusive right of 
larger, costlier cars. This the Essex does without advancing 
operating costs. 


The reason the Essex has shown such endurance is because 


94 Hours 22 Minutes Driving Time 


of the character of its con- 
struction. It has more power 

than is required to propel the car. 
It meets any hill climbing contin- 
gency. It has a sturdiness of con- 
struction that withstands hard usage. 

Squeaks and rattles do not soon develop 
and thus repairs are kept at a minimum. 


It is this surplus quality beyond any need 
you will ever have for it that accounts for 
Essex satisfaction. It accounts for all you have 
heard said in praise of the Essex. 


So Make Sure You 
Can Get An Essex 


Every Essex delivered has resulted in an increased Y 
demand. Purchases exceeding $35,000,000 were made 
within eleven months. At this writing 22,000 owners are 
adding to the demand that is rolling up for spring deliveries. 


Dealers are booking orders. 


It is the only sure way of getting an Essex when you 
want it. If your motor demand lies in the light 
weight, moderate price field, then the Essex must be your 
choice. 


Remember it is a car without the performance limita- 
tions with which you may have regarded cars in its 
price field. 


Accept it as a satisfactory contender in any performance 
ot riding quality you have already learned in the high 
price field. 


This latest proof will decide thousands who have waited 
for just such evidence that the Essex 
is as good as people have 
said it is. 
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“Don’t drain our market,” pleaded 
George, at last relinquishing his meat. The 
words sounded sarcastic, but, of course, 
poor George was incapable of that. 

“T was just thinking of an exchange of 
prisoners,” smiled Percy, winking over at 
Paul as much as to say that George was a 
good soul but uninspired. 

The time sped. Percy was a wonderful 
story-teller, with innumerable anecdotes 
of society in Boston, San Francisco, New 
Orleans and several of the New York clubs 
from which Paul had been dropped long 
since for nonpayment of dues. George 
remained grim, unnoticed but,, persistent. 
Paul, as carried away as Christine, wished 
that the dull member of the party would 
go away and leave them to their merriment. 

At last Percy looked at his wrist watch. 
“Mhree-fiftteen! And I have to be down at 
Nassau Street by four-thirty.” 

“Bifteen minutes by subway,” grunted 
the neglected George. 

“No, sir! I’ve stuck to my car all the 
way from Louisville and I don’t desert her 
now. I hope this isn’t going to 
be my last chance to see you 
all ——” 

“You all” apparently meant 
Christine. 

“I’m going out to Pelham 
to-night,” was George’s first 
cordial remark since his broth- 
er’s arrival. ‘‘Why don’t you 
all have dinner with me? Percy 
can take you out in 
his car.” 

“JT haven’t a rag 
with me—except what 
I’ve got on,”’ confessed 
the rich man from 
Louisville. 

‘““Don’t dress,’’ 
snapped George, ris- 
ing to signify that 
the meal was at an end. 

Outside, waiting against 
the curb, stood a splendid 
English touring car, its sil- 
yered hood shining brightly 
as though the dust of travel had never 
dimmed its finish. A mulatto chauffeur, 
perfectly uniformed, saluted and opened 
the door. 

“Can’t I drop you somewhere?” asked 
Percy. 

“We're going tothe Chatham.” Christine 
accepted with her usual quickness in such 
matters. 

“Live there?”’ 

“No. But we’re having tea there a little 
later and—it will be quite convenient for 
us.” 

“Come on, George,” called out Percy to 
his brother, who had given his hat a surly 
tip and was moving away. 

“No, thanks. I’ll walk to the station.” 

Percy’s kingly equipage rolled veivet- 
tired as far as the Chatham, where the 
Tallants had no business save to conceal 
their humble lodgings in the lower Thirties. 

“So good of you!” Christine thanked 
him as soon as Percy had helped her out. 

“Tl pick you up at a quarter of six, if 
2G not too early,” said their temporary 
host. 

“Oh, any time,” she smiled adorably, 
letting him keep her hand as long as con- 
ventions allow or, as Browning would say, 
“just a little longer.” 

And as soon as he was well out of the 
way the Tallants sat themselves upon an 
Elizabethan bench in the foyer and talked 
it over. 

: “He’s much younger than George,” said 


e. 
“ About forty,” said she. 
“He’s a great improvement,” said he. 
“There’s no comparison,”’ said she. 
‘George won’t stand for much of this,” 
said he. 

““Who cares?” said she. 

“Percy must have had a lot of fuss made 
over him,” said he, “and a rich bachelor 
isn’t easy to catch when he’s round forty.” 

ST ge do you know about it?” asked 
she. 

And they sank back into the bored 
silence which marked the twilight of their 
matrimonial day. 

11 
AU dinner at George’s comfortable, 
tastelessly furnished Pelham house had 
been a good one. George, who seemed re- 
solved early in the evening to make the 


best of the situation, was clammily cheerful. 
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He even indulged in ancient and ponderous 
jokes now and then; but whether his quips 
were stale or fresh mattered little to the 
Tallants, for he had shrunk to the place of 
a minor character in their drama. 

His daughter, Miss Virginia Eustone, 
who was seventeen, was awkward and chisel- 
faced like her father. After dinner she in- 
vited herself to the piano and gave her 
repertoire of tinkling compositions, which 
would have been a trial to Christine’s 
nerves had they not served the very useful 
purpose of throwing a noise barrage across 
Mrs. Tallant’s téte-a-téte with Mr. Percy 
Eustone. 

Paul and George sat in a far corner of the 
room boring themselves to extinction under 
a cloud of fine tobacco smoke. Percy and 
Christine occupied a window ledge a dis- 
creet distance from the tinkling piano; the 
plain Miss Eustone’s eyes were set duti- 
fully upon the sheet music, permitting the 
téte-a-téte to have its way. 

“T was in a wild sort of mood when I 
left Louisville,” he was telling her, having 


seemed, from the first 
possessed to unburden 
his heart to her. 

“Tell me about it,” 
she begged, giving him 
one of those looks which 
novelists describe as 
“understanding.” 

“Tt seems queer,” he mused. 
usually like this fe 

“Tike what?” she asked above Virginia’s 
tinny arpeggios. 

“© loose talker. I’ve done my bit in the 
world by keeping my mouth shut. But 
there’s something about you oe 

“About me?” 

Methods so direct and simple she could 
not bring herself to associate with so 
worldly a figure. Probably he was easier 
than she had predicted. 

“T think I must be overworked,” he went 
onrapidly; and though his well-conditioned 
face seemed far from haggard she recalled 
how the cares of a big business often break 
even the strongest man. 

“ And you're taking a rest?” 

This seemed inadequate enough, for she 
was aware of his burning gaze, which never 
left her face. Could the same mother have 
borne this romantic singer and that dull 
clod who sat across the room discussing 
Latin America in the terms of traction 
plows? 

“Tt’s the way I work,” he said with a 
gentle smile. “I can’t make it the dray- 
horse job that George does. He doesn’t 
believe in my method.” 

““What is your method?” 

“Do the thing you have to do, but 
realize when the job’s over. Then play, 
play until the cobwebs are burnt out of 
your brain. George thinks a successful 
man ought to be a combination of a cashier 
and a night watchman. That’s where we 
disagree.”’ 


“T’m not 


She returned his gaze just long enough to 
fascinate him. ‘ 

‘What do you think of me?” he asked, 
leaning a little closer. 

‘““Will you call me impertinent if I tell 

ou?” 

“Nothing you tell me will be imperti- 
nent.” 

“T_J think you're remarkably un- 


»spoiled.” 


“T’m going to remember that,” he as- 
sured her earnestly, and leaned still closer. 
“My husband is looking at 
you,” she warned him. } : 
“Oh. And I’ve come all GENK 
this way to lose my mind over Ny 
a married woman—and hap- i. cay 
pily married, I suppose.” et 
“TI guppose.” 
She permitted an 
artistic touch of 
bitterness to taint 
this agreement. 
“Then you're 
not.” 


How Christine Could Have 
Carried a Man With Any 
Real Ability! 


“I’m not going to give you a chance to 
laugh at me, Mr. Eustone.”’ 

“Tm nearer to crying, my dear. I can’t 
say what’s come over me. But the instant 
I saw you in Florio’s—you don’t think it 
was George that brought me over to your 
table?” 

“‘He’s your brother.” 

“Oh, yes. And we've always been a 
great family to stick together.’”’ Then with 
one of his lightning turns in the dialogue: 
“‘Why do you only suppose you are happy 
with your husband?” 

“T don’t know how to write a novel, Mr. 
Eustone; and it would take one to tell it.” 

Virginia Eustone’s tantalizing tinkle rose 
to a crash and stopped suddenly. 

“Dee-lightful!”’ cried Christine, bringing 
her hands together. ‘‘Please don’t stop!” 

“T’m out of practice,” declared Virginia, 
saying what was quite unnecessary. 

However, she turned a half dozen pages 
on the rack and was at it again, wilder, 
merrier, madder than before. Percy’s 
voice became more matter of fact: 

“T wish I could interest your husband in 
business down our way.” 

“T think you might,” she informed him 
quite truthfully. 

“Took here!’’ he roared above the storm 
of keys, his fine eyes flashing with a new 


inspiration. ‘‘What’s the matter with my 
showing you Louisville right? Could you 
come?”’ 


“T think so. When?” 
““Derby Day falls on May tenth. If you 
haven’t seen it you haven’t seen a marvel. 
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Come and be my guest. We'll have Pe 
| 


include George—I’ve asked him already, 
But that needn’t discourage you.” 

Christine thought swiftly. There would 
be the matter of railroad fares both ways, 
But who reckons ammunition when big 
game is in sight? 

“T’m not sure my husband can get 
away,” she demurred. 

“Pshaw! All business is suspended when 
the ponies begin to run. I'll convince him, 
T'll put you up at the house and I hope f 
can tease you into making it a long 
visit. That’s what we like in the 
South. And maybe your husband 
will decide to look over some of 
our business propositions.” 

““Why don’t you ask him?” she 
urged. 


ceased again, and Percy crossed the 
room to where the bored conversa- 
tion was dying by inches. 
Paul demurred when Percy de 
livered his invitation, but a long- 
distance glance from Christinegaye | 
him the cue. So it was all arranged, 
They were to leave New York with | 
George on the following Thurs | 
day —strange how well George took 
it! He was even a little enthusi- _ 
astic, though his attitude toward | 
Christine as he said good night and _ 
escorted her to Percy’s car plainly | 
indicated that he had resigned in | 
favor of his more brilliant brother, | 
All the way into town the finan- | 
cier from the South continued to | 
charm. Hisvery presenceseemed to 
lend warmth to the assurance of his 
ability. What though he had made 
rather ardent love toa | 
married woman almost 
on first acquaintance? 
Genius is not responsible 
for its moods, and Perey 
was just as much a man | 
of genius as though he | 
dealt in music or colors. 
“What luck!” thought Christine | 
as they shook hands for the night. 
“Ts she going to fall in love with | 
him?” thought Paul, feeling a pain | 
which he could not understand. 
“‘He’s leaving to-morrow afternoon and» 
I’ve promised to have lunch with him,” | 
Christine told her husband as soon as they | 
were locked away in their silly little apart- | 
ment. ‘You're not supposed to know it. | 
It pads piquancy to have it that way.” | 
“ce antes | 
“You won’t be cross, old dear! But how 
are we to pay our way to Louisville? I did 
hope he’d stay and take us in his car.” 
“T’ve got a hundred and fifty,” admitted | 
Paul more cheerfully. | 
“Where in the world did you raise it?” 
“Borrowed it from George last night.” 
Will wonders never cease? Apparently 
not. It was all settled that they should go. 
to Louisville, but on the afternoon of Thurs-| 
day, when they were closing their flat for 
the south-bound train, they met the post-| 
man coming up the stairs and took from | 
him a substantial envelope addressed in| 
a conventional feminine hand to Mrs. Paul, 
Tallant. Christine opened it and her little 
chin fell as she read. 
“Of — all — the — impertinence!” she 
shrilled, handing the sheet to Paul anc 
giving him a chance to translate the slant: 
ing characters under a handsomely en 
graved monogram. 


| 
“My dear Mrs. Tallant: My husband tell: 
me you are interested in horses and migh | 
like to be here during Derby Week. Wi 
should be so charmed to have you with u 
and to show you our little corner of Louis 
ville. I so hopefyou will decide to come 
and you must come to us if you do! Jus 
wire us when you are leaving and we cal 
have a car to meet you at the station. 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“ANNA LEA EUSTONE.” | 


“Anna Lea Eustone,” repeated Pat 
dully, then grinned. “So the wife ha 
turned up!” 

“Fe never even hinted at her,” moane 
Christine. , 0 

‘“‘Probably there are a lot of things hy 
didn’t even hint at. ‘Our little cornet © 
Louisville!’ I’ll bet George’s brother 38, 
four-flusher all round. I’ll bet he lives 1 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Haul On Pneumatics | 
-Save ‘LPrucks, Loads, Roads 


MO 


E make more deliveries and cover more ground on Gaede Cord Tires 
than we ever could on solid tires—repairs are far less and our driver 
works better on them. We find Goodyear Cords tough and altogether eco- 
nomical.’’—W. L. Brant, ore and Treas., Indiana pratt Co., ener bes 


Mn UUU uu TT 


TATEMENTS like this one strikingly illustrate how 
perfected pneumatic truck tires are increasing the range 
and value of motor transportation. 


In removing the limitations imposed by solid tires, the 
pneumatics have set free the full abilities of motor trucks to 
serve with utmost result. 


Due to the Goodyear Cord construction, originated by Good- 
year thirteen years ago, the pneumatic truck tire has been made 
entirely practical and brought to its present high efficiency. 


For it is this construction which underlies every element of 
advantage in the advanced pneumatic truck tire; its traction, 
cushioning, toughness, nimbleness and all-round economy. 


Today Goodyear’s pioneering work is expressed not only by 
the production for trucks of Goodyear Cord Tires, Tube 
Rims and Repair Materials, but also by its contribution to 
the development of proper engine pumps, wheels, air gauges 
and vulcanizing equipment. 


This work is expressed also in the telling demonstrations of 
pneumatic truck tires by Goodyear’s Akron-to-Boston Ex- 
press, Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, Goodyear Heights 
Bus Service and allied activities in different fields. 


Conclusive cost data detailing the economy of pneumatic 
truck tires, as compared with solid tires, can be obtained by 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at 
Akron, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
some forty-dollar flat and comes to New 
York to make a splash.” 

“Yes,” objected Christine; ‘but where 
did he get that splendid car and the chauf- 
feur and the wine?” 

“Almost anybody can be a prince for a 
week,” grunted Paul. 

“Shall we wire we can’t come?” sug- 
gested Christine. 

“Tt’s too late now,” said Paul. “‘Come 
on. George will be waiting for us.” 

And as they began their morose progress 
through the sloppy streets their silence 
was broken by a grunt from Paul. 

“Four-flusher !”’ 

“You do hate a four-flusher, don’t you?”’ 
said his wife ever so sweetly. 


qir 


(GQoaise EUSTONE had remained mum 
on the subject of his interesting brother 
all the way from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Middle West. He had in fact retreated 
again into his clamshell—or, to be more 
exact, it was another, pleasanter shell which 
he had put on, but quite as impervious as 
his regular protection. He was actually 


chatty, in a distant way, entertaining per- + 


fect strangers politely with landscapes whirl- 
ing by outside the dusty windows, He 
confined himself mostly to the economics 
of industry, picking out every factory in 
the passing landscape as his conversation 
mounted to the impassioned “heights” of 
comparative statistics. 


It became plainer and plainer to Paul : 


that George was no longer on their list of 
benefactors. The Tallants’ obvious prefer- 


ence for Percy Eustone had addled the. 


hard-boiled egg, to use an impossible simile. 
Paul grew more and more uncertain as their 
trip progressed southward. Quite appar- 
ently his Argentinian chances were gone— 
for what? A showy person who was, in all 
probability, the thing which Paul abhorred, 
a four-flusher. 

Their arrival at Louisville on time— 
which is to say forty-five minutes late— 
brought a certain reassurance, for among 
the first objects to meet their gaze was 
Percy, conspicuously outstanding in a pin- 
check suit with a small orchid in the lapel. 
He greeted: them equally as old and true 
friends, and gave to Christine that never- 
disregarded look which signifies, “T have 
been misunderstood—until now.” 

The same smart chauffeur who had sa- 
luted them at Florio’s door was there to 
help with their bags. The car which awaited 
them was not the same steel-hooded mon- 
ster they had enjoyed in New York, but it 
was quite impressive and gave circum- 
stantial evidence that the Louisville Eus- 
tones maintained an extensive garage. 

So far so good. The Tallants, who had 
been struggling with their depression dur- 
ing :the tiresome trip, became at once 
vivacious. 

“‘T’ll drive,” explained the magnificent 
Eustone to his chauffeur. ‘‘Bring out the 
bags in the little car.” 

“Please let me bring the small one with 
me,’’ pleaded Christine. 

“Nothing of yours would ever be in the 
way,’”’ remarked Percy with a fine play of 
his dark eyes. ‘‘Beauty never is, you 
know.” 

“All my beauty’s in that precious little 
bag,” she told him. 

“Tf that’s the case do let me carry it.” 

So that was settled. They abandoned 
George and Paul to the capacious tonneau 
while Christine took her seat beside the 
owner and watched him master the com- 
plicated machinery; it wasn’t so good a 
car as the one he had in New York, she 
concluded. But with what an air he drove 
it! A pity he was married! There was 
always something in the way of perfection. 
And what a shame that George, a free man 
whom she might have married by prear- 
rangement with Paul, had none of the feel- 
ing for luxury and the beauty of things 
which belonged so conspicuously to the 
more gifted brother! 

“Cold?” he asked her, as soon as they 
had passed out of the ruck of traffic and 
were whirling by rows of ornamental brick 
houses and lawns raised from the street by 
red-stone copings. 

“No,” she responded shortly, and re- 
turned his look of admiration. 

“I’m glad of that,’’ he said significantly, 
though his eyes were now fixed upon the 
pave ahead of him. 

What did he mean by that? 

“T hope you’re going to like Louisville,”’ 
he went on. ‘We won’t let you go until 
you love us,” 
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“T love you already,” she agreed; then 
added hastily: ‘‘One grows so tired of New 
York. I’m always coaxing Paul to give up 
his business there and take me somewhere 
where life is more—more real.” 

“We'll have to talk to Paul.” 

His tone did her heart good. George 
now eliminated and Paul’s divorce program 
a wreck, she had made up her mind not to 
leave this town until Percy Eustone had 
used his wide commercial influence in their 
behalf. 

They whirled exhilaratingly past the 
burgeoning trees of Cherokee Park and 
among the winding roads of a fashionable 
countryside. They stopped at last before 
the iron-grilled veranda of a gray-stone 
house whose long French windows, Gothic 
doors and mansard top proclaimed the 
taste of sixty years ago. The light of an 
open fire flowed pleasantly through rich 
curtains. A handsome negro in livery 
swung wide the formal door and bowed 
them in. Christine having made up her 
mind to Mrs. Percy Eustone was somewhat 
disappointed at her nonappearance. 

“Pll rout out Anna Lea,’ said Percy, 
his background now lending him a new 
dignity.. ‘Amanda, show Mr. and Mrs. 
Tallant to their room. We'll: have tea or 
something at four-thirty.” 

It was not until they had locked them- 
selves away in the broad high bedroom with 
its onyx-pillared Empire bureaus, gay 


‘chintzes and great mahogany bed with 
. posts like the Pillars of Hercules that the 


confused adventurers spoke their minds. 

“What do you think of your four-flusher 
now?” asked Christine, who was unpack- 
ing her small bag. 

Paul standing at the window and gazing 
out through the draperies was calculating 
out loud: 

“‘Forty acres of improved woodland, I 
should say. A rose garden with about eight 
colored gardeners—I’m wrong, there are 
nine. You can just see the garage over. the 
hill. I suppose there are two or three of 
those English cars besides the American 
one we came out in and the flivver bringing 
the baggage. I wonder why George never 
mentioned his brother all the time we’ve 
known him?” 

“Jealous, I suppose,’ said Christine, 
who was taking shirt waists out of her bag. 
“George is a selfish old bear.” 

Christine had no time for selfish people. 
They interfered with her plans. : 

“Percy Eustone’s not selfish,” she re- 
sumed dreamily. “I think he'll get you a 
job before I’m through with him.” 

“He’s got to,” replied Paul less cheerily. 
“After the way we’ve behaved George 
wouldn’t send me on any foreign mission— 
not even to Newark.” 

“Oh, hang George!” she sniffed. 

They had scarcely set foot upon the 
Aubusson carpet of a large sitting room, 
from whose wallsancestral portraits frowned 
or smirked according to the life story of the 
original, when a nervous neat-figured little 
woman who had been sitting by the fire 
talking to George Eustone came forward 
and gave them one of those difficult smiles 
which are worn by women who have suf- 
fered too much or worked too much and 
are yet determined to show their best face 
to the world. Her skin, which was brown 
as if from constant exposure to the sun, 
wrinkled crapelike with the effort of cor- 
diality. The V of her gown showed the 
leathery surface of sunburn which outdoor 
women must forever wear as penalty for 
their healthful tastes. Her gray eyes looked 
ridiculously pale and faded against the dark 
coloring of her face; her hair, which she 
wore fashionably close to her head, was 
pale and faded like her eyes. 

In that flash of greeting Christine knew 
Mrs. Eustone to be a year or two older 
than her fascinating husband, and infinitely 
different from him in taste and character. 
How comfortable and well-mated she had 
looked beside old George! 

“Mrs. Tallant,’”’ she was saying, “how 

do youdo? And Mr, Tallant. So glad you 
could come. Your bags have got here safely 
from the station, I hope. Won’t you sit by 
the fire? It’s really chilly for this time of 
year. And will you have tea?”’ 
_ “Tea?” broke in her husband, who had 
just come in, his face aglow as he wiped his 
hands on his handkerchief. ‘‘ People don’t 
come to Louisville Derby Week to drink 
tea. Leave it to me, Anna Lea.”’ 

_Apparently she had already left it to 
him, for a silver tray laden with glasses and 
an enormous spouted shaker came march- 
ape between the brown thumbs of the 

utler. 
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“Tt really rests one after a journey,”’ 
conceded Mrs. Eustone. “‘You’ll have one 
too, won’t you, George?”’ 

“T’]] take tea, thank you,” was thesolemn 
Eustone’s mirthless reply. 

Anna Lea Eustone took tea also, leaving 
a party of three to make merry within reach 
of the generous shaker. Christine sipped 
at her cocktail with the uneasy feeling one 
enjoys under the cool supervision of de- 
termined temperance. And yet there was 
nothing really determined about Anna Lea 
Eustone. She drank tea with George and 
gave herself to the conversation with a nice 
amiability. Undoubtedly, thought Chris- 
tine, she had been very pretty a few years 
ago. Probably she had dropped her golf, 
her tennis, her riding and permitted herself 
to get old. Christine was glad now that she 
had always been an artificial woman, hadn’t 
grown scrawny and leathery in a mistaken 
search for health. After all, Mrs. Eustone 
wasn’t so much older than Christine. This 
was a disagreeable thought. 

Paul Tallant was not so careless as to 
neglect his hostess. Presently he moved 
over to George’s relinquished chair and did 
his best to find what manner of woman this 
was who had, merely by the accident of 
marriage, interrupted his original matri- 
monial plans. He found her adroit, not 
without humor, and full of anecdotes of the 
famous race course which was to be the 
seene of to-morrow’s drama. 

“The horse is your religion down here, 
they tell me,” he suggested, after racking 
his brain for anecdotes of an Eastern track 
where he had squandered other people’s 
money in youth’s heyday. 

“Tt’s picturesque and it’s exciting,” she 
said, her tired face growing melancholy. 
“But I wonder if we’ll admit the harm it’s 
done.” 

“Life without joy, Mrs. Eustone 

“T know,” she broke in with some im- 
patience. ‘‘What'to do with our spare time 
is a question, isn’t it? Congress has tried 
to legislate drinking out of the world. Any 
fool can make a law, but only God can en- 
force some of them. We can’t spend all 
our evenings reading books and going to 
plays—especially the sort of plays they 
offer us nowadays. We can’t play inno- 
cently like children, can we? Hm. Have 
you been much in the South, Mr. Tal- 
lant?” 

“T was in New Orleans during the Mardi 
gras five years ago,”’ said Paul. 

“Oh, that’s thé real South. We’ve grown 

very Middle Western. You'll be amazed 
at our enterprise: My husband tells me 
you’re considering some business down 
here.” 
A thrill of hope. Unless Percy had taken 
the Tallants setiously he would not have 
discussed their business prospects with. his 
wife. It warmed Paul’s heart to hear this 
none too enthusiastic little woman going 
on as if the Tallants were already accepted, 
prosperous and popular in this town which 
he was now only too eager to adopt. 

They found their larger bags waiting and 
open for them when they went up to dress. 
Christine seemed to feel the same excite- 
ment as that which now thrilled in her 
husband’s long-discouraged bosom. But 
they were abstracted, silent and hectic 
during the hour in which they made an 
elaborate toilet. 

“Mrs. Eustone seems to be a nice sort,” 
said he once, talking to himself. 

“Does she?” asked Christine, evidently 
thinking of something else. 

Downstairs many dinner jackets beside 
bare shoulders proclaimed that the party 
was there before the guests of honor. One 
gentleman arrived late, giving the air of 
having done so deliberately and as a con- 
cession to his own dignity. He was in 
full panoply of evening attire, even to 
white gloves and a snowy waistcoat whose 
concave lines suggested that he wore cor- 
sets. The ladies, being Kentuckians, were 
above the average in beauty and vivacity. 
Percy’s silver shaker with the generous 
spout was chuckling merrily as the Tallants 
were introduced all round. The gentleman 
in the white waistcoat was apparently a 
person of outstanding importance; Chris- 
tine guessed this almost upon entering the 
room. 

“Who is he?”’ she asked of Percy, who 
was again her attentive adorer. 

“ Aubrey Gantz, of St. Louis. Of course 
you know.” 

“Of course.”’ 

Everybody, even in so remote a section 
as New York, knew of the Gantzes of St. 
Louis. Christine had gone to school with 
a Miss Gantz of St. Louis. 
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“He's a foxy business man in spite of his | 
reputation as a good sport,’’ her host took — 
the trouble to inform her. ‘He saw pro- 
hibition a year ahead, and turned his 
breweries into soft-drink works. Richer 
than ever. Poor old Aub’s crazy to bea 
race-track king, but as a horseman he’s q 
joke. He’s got a horse in the Derby— | 
everybody knows it’s a flivver except Au- | 
brey.”’ 

“T went to school with his daughter.” 

“Niece, my dear,” corrected Percy. “No — 
wedding bells for Aubrey. He’s generous 
to the whole world, but when it comes to a 
pinch he’s looking out for Aubrey.” 

Upon this obviously admiring view of 
Aubrey’s matrimonial sagacity Percy led 
his adorable guest in to dinner. She oe | 
cupied a chair at his right, and at her right 
sat the important Mr. Gantz. She was | 
overwhelmed with riches. It was her | 
obvious duty both to society and to her | 
own and Paul’s advancement to score | 
heavily upon the magnificent Mr. Eustone, _ 
But the more magnificent Mr. Gantz had | 
apparently made up his stubborn mind fo | 
be agreeable to Mrs. Tallant and to nobody | 
else. Always courteous and never obtru- | 
sive, he managed to give her the feeling — 
that he was constantly nudging her elbow | 
for attention. He had a piglike face, but | 
his eyes were kind and intelligent; rather | 
pathetic eyes, such as you often see in the | 
head of a practical man who has conquered | 
more of the world than he knows what to | 
do with. 

“Have you any horses in the meet?” | 
mee Christine innocently of the soft-drink 

ing. 

“Only one this year,’’ he replied some- | 
what disparagingly. ‘Running in the | 
Derby.” 

“Which is it?” she asked, hating herself | 
because she had not read up on horses, 

“Prince Granite,” he told her as one who 
repeats the unnecessary. 

“Oh!” She tried to put admiration into | 
her voice. ‘‘ You own that splendid horse?” | 

“Vou know what I mean when I say | 
Derby?” he asked, obviously recognizing | 
her ignorance. 

“Why, that’s the spring racing down 
here.” 

“Not strictly speaking. The Derby is | 
the classic race on the opening day.” 

“How stupid of me! I used to go to the 
Grand Prix in France. But I’ve forgotten | 
everything.” | 

“We'll have to take Mrs. Tallant under | 
our wings, won’t we, Eustone?” challenged | 
the very rich man, winking good-naturedly 
at Percy. 

“Oh, trust us to show her!” replied | 
Percy. } 

‘How many horses have you in the| 
Derby, Mr. Eustone?” asked Christine, | 
and could have bitten her tongue for the | 
question. 

Just the turn of an eyelash admitted | 
Percy’s chagrin, but his face was otherwise 
unchanged as he replied, “Oh, I’m out of | 
the game this year.” 

“You're wise, my boy,” grinned Mr. 
Gantz. Then, beaming upon Christine: | 
“T think, Mrs. Tallant, that you would) 
learn to like horses.” 

His tone implied that she need only 
select a dozen out of his stables and they 
were hers. She had heard wealthy gentle- | 
men use that tone before, in the days, un-| 
fortunately past, when the Tallants were] 
asked offhand for indefinite cruises on) 
other people’s yachts. Percy, however, was 
showing signs of uneasiness at Christine’s 
neglect. Therefore she rendered him her 
undivided attention; for what sane invest0| 
will abandon a well-paying coal mine tt) 
seek some mythical valley of diamond: | 
round the mountain? ad 

Percy Eustone’s charming conversatior | 
held her for the rest of the dinner. It wat, 
plain to be seen that he was falling in love 
with her with all the whole-heartedness anc 
twice the lure of his brother George, wht 
sat at the other end of the table doing hit 
gloomy best to amuse the withered Anne 
Lea. The luxurious atmosphere brought t 
Christine a keenly wistful pleasure. In| 
numerable dusky servants stepping tiger: 
footed over deep-piled rugs, crystal chan 
deliers hanging like marvelous stalactite: 
from quartered ceilings, silver service plate 
on fine linen—these were but a part of th 
background she needed, just as Paul hac 
told her. Fs 

This human money bag from St. Lows 
so restlessly craving her attention on e 
right—he would be only a makeshift afte’ 
all, she reflected. Only a chronically selfis!, 
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rin in his circumstances could have re- 
ruined a bachelor so long. She knew his 
toe. He would entertain the Tallants for 
aweek, flirt becomingly, tire of the ex- 
yase and turn them out again upon the 
ed world. No, she must stick to Percy 
ad do her best to use her influence in 
Ful’s behalf. 

After dinner they played bridge. Chris- 
t ebegan the game opposite Aubrey Gantz, 
ad played against Mrs. Eustone and a 
yy pleasant Mr. Crockett. At the close 
othe gambling—it then being about one 
olock—Christine sought out her husband 
ai said in the offhand voice one uses be- 
fie witnesses upon such occasions, “Thirty- 
fie dollars, old dear.” 

‘You're economizing to-night,” he 
lughed with a lightness that did credit to 
h nerve as he counted out her requisition 
fim a handsome roll. 

When they had locked the door of their 
rm for the night Christine spoke in gen- 
me contrition. 

‘I’m sorry, Pobby.”’ 

‘For what?” Evidently he was think- 
ir of something else. 

‘That thirty-five I lost.’’ 

“We should grieve,” he grinned, and 
pinging into his pocket he pulled out bill 
aer bill, which he threw on the bed like 
simany wilted lettuce leaves. 

‘Even now I’m eighty-four dollars 
a2ad,” he was so good as to explain. 

“Who lost it?’’ she asked. 

‘Percy Eustone mostly.” 

‘Oh, well, he can afford it.’ 

\s soon as the lights were out Paul was 
bird to say between yawns: “Do you 
kow how that fellow Gantz came down 
im St. Louis?” 

‘Fly? ” 

“He’s got a seagoing limousine that’s 
» lt like a royal barge. Everything in it 
b; an elevator. Told me all about it. 
H’s so rich it makes me sick.” 

“We're visiting Percy, you must remem- 
0,” she told him with significant irrele- 
yicy. 

“That’s true. And Percy’s doing himself 
yud. He’s giving a Derby Day breakfast 
“morrow morning; a hundred places. In 
9 honor, Can you beat it?” 

Jhristine, quite unable to accept the 
‘lenge, turned in the luxurious bed and 
€ asleep. 

Iv 

ee Derby ‘Day breakfast, which Paul 

had so casually mentioned the night be- 

c:, turned out to be an affair in keeping 
vh the grand scale on which the Eustones 
«med to do everything. Paul having 
lissed at leisure after coffee in his room 
ie down about noon, to find the great 
vl and dining room downstairs converted 
nm) a restaurant. Double doors had been 
town open, innumerable small tables had 
im brought in; a huge sideboard, ornate 
vh Kentucky hams, chafing dishes, joints 
isilver platters, promised an unstinted 
\pitality. A long table, adorned with two 
‘antic bowls and innumerable glasses, 
tod conspicuous in the hall, where a little 
“To whose primate head and long arms 
se him the appearance of an ape in livery 
used hysterically with his white gloves. 

’ercy Eustone met Paul at the foot of 
f stairs. His suit, of a pronounced plaid, 
ike picturesquely of the turf. 

‘If you’ll pardon my saying so,’ re- 
nrked Paul, “this Derby breakfast looks 

itty wet to me.” 

‘Wet!” shouted Percy with one of his 
“eeable laughs. ‘“‘Do you realize that 
Is is to be the last wet Derby ever run? 
\t? We’re saying farewell to something 
Clay, old boy. Do you know that my 
aly has been giving parties like this, 
paring for the horses on good liquor, for 
‘1undred and fifty years? Forty-five 
(rs ago to-day my grandfather gave the 
ut Derby Day breakfast in this room, 
It started —— Oh, well, we'll say noth- 
n of the dead. Come on, Samson’s been 
ning the stuff. There’s just time i 

n one of the bowls on the long table they 
nd an amber sea wherein floated a sym- 
nvrieal iceberg. Samson ladled two glasses 
u to the brim and presented them, with 
tobeisance. 

Here’s hoping everybody wins!” de- 
Ved Percy, presenting his glass. 

Here’s hoping!” agreed Paul. 

shis hospitality was truly Georgian, 
iting at periwigs, buckled shoes and 
lbrly dandies punishing bottles of port 
it, boasting goutily of their duels. Paul 
sed punch, especially in the morning, but 
made the best of it at a gulp. 
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His smile broadened. It was a dry Mar- 
tini cocktail! 

“You don’t mean to say you mix ’emina 
punch bowl!” he marveled. 

“Tt’s the last wet Derby!” said the host 
recklessly. 

Enlargement of the topic near his heart 
was cut short by the entrance of a baker’s 
dozen of laughing, smartly dressed people 
whom Percy greeted effusively, even to the 
point of kissing two of the ladies and being 
told that he smelt of liquor and was unfair 
to keep it all to himself. Paul was intro- 
duced all round, and the apelike Samson 
was again dipping into the amber sea when 
Mrs. Eustone came in, to be kissed and 
handshaken. A moment later Paul saw 
Christine chatting merrily beside the gen- 
erous bowl. Everybody seemed to like her. 

A constant throng was now pouring 
through the wide doors into the reception 
room. Aubrey Gantz, looking every inch 
the millionaire turfman, was among the 
last to arrive. He never deviated from his 
course but ‘made for the: group where 
Christine stood centered in admiration. 

As soon as people began taking their 
seats round the tables in the improvised 
restaurant old Aubrey said to Percy, ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t we make it a foursome?” 

By this he referred to Mrs. Tallant and 
Mr. Eustone and a Miss Ballanger, who 
was making herself entertaining to Percy 
and was able to give him a horse for a horse 
in their eminently sporting dialogue. 

Paul saw all this and allowed himself to 
be taken in hand by Mrs. Eustone, who 
chose two elderly people of great local im- 
portance, led them to a table and saw to it 
that. their plates and their glasses should be 
well filled. Anna Lea bored Paul extremely 
but he felt already on what side his cake 
was to be frosted. Therefore he set himself 
to making himself agreeable to the sedately 
influential people among whom—so he 
hoped—his lot was to be cast. Heencour- 
aged the vacuous biographical chatter of 
the pretty oldish lady on his right. She 
was a Mrs. Barncastle, and proved to be a 
human index to Louisville society. Some 
day, Paul hoped, what he learned might be 
useful. 

The party seemed to flame from table to 
table with a furious gayety. The Horse 
was toasted, and after him Beauty; in the 
clinking of the latter toast Paul could see 
Aubrey Gantz and Percy Eustone crooking 
elbows in friendly rivalry over Christine. 

“We'll have a heavy track again,’’ said 
some expert behind them. 

“Just wait till the country’s all dry,” 
commented another. ‘Well, here’s to rain 
water !”’ 

A few of the breakfasters with business 
apparently at the earlier and more unim- 
portant events made hasty adieus and went 
hurrying away to the reckless pace of the 
last wet Derby. It was nearing three when 
the party broke up, as suddenly as it had 
begun. Christine, surrounded by admirers, 
departed with Percy toward the roaring 
motors outside. 

“You'll go with me in my electric, won’t 
you, Mr. Tallant?”’ asked Mrs. Eustone, 
who had lingered until the room was well 
cleared. 

“So good of you,”’ said Paul, and hoped 
she wouldn’t prove too much of a bore. 

Her electric had to be brought from a 
distance, it seemed, by a colored boy. This 
delay put them far behind the party. Once 
under way the electric moved with the 
dignified speed of its kind. Paul felt a 
certain sense of relief, for he was in no 
position financially to go early to the downs 
and bet extravagantly. 

They were rolling deliberately along a 
smooth highway when the lady beside him 
said: ‘We'll go a little out of our way, past 
the Falls Hills Club. I left a fur coat there 
and I think I shall need it. Would you 
mind stepping out and asking the maid?” 

The Falls Hills clubhouse was practically 
deserted; therefore the stranger had got 
well inside before a sleepy attendant met 
him with an inquiring look. He mentioned 
Mrs. Eustone’s coat, and in the moment 
of waiting he lingered idly by the bulletin 
board, where names were posted for non- 
payment of dues and house charges, The 
list attracted the morbid curiosity of a man 
who had seen his name too often on such 
a card. There were about twenty delin- 
quents, and half of them had been scratched 
out with a lead pencil. 

“Percy J. Eustone.”’ 

The name, plainly typewritten, stood out 
conspicuously. 

“Percy J. Eustone,” Paul read again. 

“Yessa,”’ 
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His attention was diverted by the man 
standing at his elbow holding out a fur- 
lined coat. Percy J. Eustone’s guest took 
it and returned to the waiting electric. 


Vv 


eve and Mrs. Eustone went through the 
wicket at Churchill Downs. consider- 
ably late for sportsmen. The fourth race 
impended. The band was braying one of 
those exciting trombone rhapsodies pecul- 
iar to the turf and the circus ring. The 
clerk of the scales having weighed in several 
eminent jockeys was just leaving the pad- 
dock for the judge’s stand; round the two- 
dollar betting machines a mob scene was 
being enacted, to the small concern of the 
sellers, who automatically exchanged tick- 
ets for currency in the long neat money 
boxes. A fat Chinaman, obviously con- 
tented with the rules of a sport which had 
more than paid his fare all the way from 
Juarez round the circuit, strolled leisurely 
by. A tall young criminal was abusing a 
painted lady—who might have been his 
grandmother—because she refused him two 
dollars as a safe investment in a sure thing. 
A boy was bawling, ‘‘Gitcha fishal pro- 
gram!” 

Paul followed the last advice and got 
himself two. 

“Mrs. Eustone,” Tallantshouted through 
the din, ‘‘are you going to start me off with 
a tip?” 

“The horse to win, you mean?” 

“Tm a little rusty. I’m sure you might 
pick me a winner. Name your favorite.” 

“Nobody,” she informed him. 

“That horse never won a race.’ 

“‘No; and never lost one,” she said in 
a peculiar tone. 

The red-coated leader on a calico horse 
was marshaling his party-colored cavalry 
up to the starting post just as the new- 
comers passed the gate into the clubhouse 
lawn. Against the rail they could see Chris- 
tine’s pretty figure leaning between the 
broad shoulders of Percy Eustone and 
Aubrey Gantz. She had borrowed a pair 
of field glasses from the latter and was scan- 
ning the deer-legged thoroughbreds sidling 
and prancing at the start. 

The inclosure in front of the jockey club 
was brilliant with fashionable gowns and 
the faces of pretty women who gave quick 
glances and laughed the sweet drawling 
laugh of the South. Racing music seemed 
to infect the human thoroughbred as wildly 
as it did his darling, the horse. The carni- 
val spirit of Derby Day was in the air and 
Paul Tallant made note of all the gathered 
aristocracy and was comforted to be rub- 
bing so many wealthy elbows. He recog- 
nized many illustrious New Yorkers who 
had known him in the days before they 
grew to know him too well.” 

*‘Anna Lea, you're late!’ sang out Percy. 
‘I hope you had time to place your bets.” 

“No.” She said it coldly. ‘“And you 
hadn’t either, I hope.’ 

“Trust me!” he cried jocularly, and 
showed her a handful of little cards. “I’ve 
got Jim Heffering—two hundred on the 
nose.” 

She merely looked at him and smiled. 
Paul wondered just what that smile meant. 
He wondered if she had married him for his 
money, and just how much she had to 
stand. 

““Pobby,” drawled Christine, at last 
observing him, “give Mr. Gantz twenty 
dollars. He lent it to me to play on— 
what’s the name of that old horse?”’ 

The barricade went up at that instant. 
The party-colored group at thestarting post 
plunged forward, drowning ordinary words 
in the rough deep cheer. The new arrival 
had scarcely time to identify one famous 
horse from another, but on the official pro- 
gram he found mention of Omond, Jim 
Heffering, Hanovia, Drastic. All in a con- 
fused leg-swinging group they bunched 
together to the turn, then began to string 
oe like football players after an enemy 
goal. 

Paul, still beside Mrs. Eustone, was 
about to ask more questions when his mind 
was diverted from the main drama by the 
behavior of the wealthy Mr. Gantz, who 
had quit the rail abruptly and gone swing- 
ing away toward the clubhouse gate. The 
expression on his heavy face was thoughtful 
and, so it seemed in that flash, embarrassed, 
A little man in a sweater was leading him 
away. 

“What’s happened to him?” asked the 
stranger in Louisville. 


“Horses,” replied Mrs. Eustone shortly. - 


“He’s going over to the paddock to look at 
his Prince Granite again.” 
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Paul and his companion went closer to 
the rail, wild screaming, eloquent with sug- 
gestions to ‘‘Come on, Jim Heffering!’’ and 
“Oh, Drastic!”’ proclaiming where the bet- 
ting lay. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim!’’ pleaded Christine close 
by—a perfectly plain confession as to where 
she had put her borrowed twenty dollars. 

At that distance they seemed less than 
a hand’s breadth apart as they came down 
the stretch. 

“Oh, Drastic! Oh, boy!’ wheezed a fat 
speculator at the finish. 

The prayer was answered, for Drastic, 
then Jim Heffering, then Omond, then 
Hanovia came clattering by the grand 
stand, to finish in that order. 

Percy Eustone threw his tickets, a flut- 
tering shower, across the sward. And yet 
he was smiling a sportsman’s smile as he 
came over and clapped Paul on theshoulder, 
chuckling as though the joke—and rather 
a good one—was on him this time. To the 
sons of fortune hundreds of dollars—thou- 
sands even—may go on a pufi of wind, 
a whim, a prank, a petit jeu. What of it? 

“Of course,’’ he sparkled, ‘‘I might have 
played Heffering all across the boards.” 

“And he put up two hundred just to find 
that out,’”’ came in Christine by way of 
assistance. 

“And found out!’”’ Percy roared. ‘‘Oh, 
well, this isn’t a touch on what poor old 
Aubrey’ll get when Prince Granite runs. 
Prince Stone Wagon, the touts are calling 
him. Say’’—this directly to Paul—‘‘ what 
are you taking for the Derby?” 

“Not Aubrey’s horse, after that!’’ Paul 
told him with all the lightness of one who 
being also endowed with great riches could 
scatter tickets and laugh about it. 

“You’re wise, but take a fool’s tip.” 

“‘T’m listening.” 

“Take Sir Barton. He’s out of the Ross 
stables, faster than Billy Kelly. I know! 
That’s all. Commander Ross has come 
down with a carload of money to put on 
that colt.’’ 

“Tf money counts for anything,” up- 
spoke one of the liveliest of the breakfasters, 
““‘how about Whitney’s Vindex?”’ 

“No good,” declared Percy, ‘‘on a track 
like this.” 

That seemed to settle something, and 
Percy put his hands in his wealthy pockets 
with a satisfied air. His wife moved away 
and took a seat on an empty bench. Percy 
moved after her, and Paul, who had strolled 
within hearing distance, heard the magnifi- 
cent Eustone ask. of Anna Lea, who sat 
gazing blankly across the oval: “‘What’s 
the matter, deary? Why don’t you go sit 
in the box?”’ 

“T’m comfortable,” she answered, and 
didn’t look it. 

“That’s a perfectly good tip on Sir Bar- 
ton,”’ he persisted. 

Paul Tallant’s ears were agog for what 
he should not hear. 

“Where did you get the money to lose 
on that last race?”’ Mrs. Eustone’s voice 
came thin and cold. 

“Where'd you think?” 

“And you’re coming to me for more to 
throw away?” 

“Well, if you could slip me a hundred till 
to-morrow ——”’ 
“To-morrow!”’ It might have meant 
eternity the way she said it. 

“Please don’t get excited. Try to re- 
member where you are, old lady If you 
don’t want me to win anything back ve 

“Want you to? Want you to? As if 
that made any difference a 

A shuffle of feet at his side announced 
to Paul that Percy had retreated. The 
same pleasant smile was on his lips, the 
same hands in the same supposedly wealthy 
pockets. 

“Women are all good sports while they’re 
winning,” he chuckled. ‘‘The trouble with 
me is that I can’t see a good thing go by 
without getting some of it.’ 

“Sir Barton’s a pretty sure thing?” 
asked Paul, his fingers playing with the 
remainder of the untidy roll he had taken 
last night from the bridge table. 

“Nothing’s sure — that’s what makes 
horse racing. Sir Barton never won a race— 
he’s a colt. But look at his family—look 
at Star Shoot. Look at the side bets Ross 
has made on him, even against Billy Kelly, 
his own horse.’ 

“Well, you ought to know,” Paul hesi- 
tated. 

“Tf you have a hundred or so you want 
me to place for you 4 

Aubrey Gantz, accompanied by several 
smartly dressed members of the Eustone 

(Concluded on Page 108) 


HE Golden Age of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine began 
when the group of famous Salem 
owners and merchants first sent 
their ships and barques to China, 
India and St. Petersburgh. 
One of their number, Joseph 
Peabody, at one time owned 83 
ships, carrying 7000 seamen. 
From Revolutionary days until 
the decline of the clipper ships 
about 1860, New England 
ships and sailormen led the way. 
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NEW ENGLAND SHIPPING 


and NEW ENGLAND PORTS 


lie was a Salem ship, the 4¢/antic, owned by Elias Hasket 
Derby, which first carried the American flag to Calcutta 
and Bombay in 1789, and another of his vessels, the Peggy, 
soon afterward brought the first.cargo of Bombay cotton into 
Massachusetts Bay, a forerunner of the $26,000,000 in cotton 
from India and Egypt which entered Boston alone during 
the year ending August 31, 1918. 


New England ports, as compared with. others on the 
Atlantic seaboard, are hundreds of miles nearer Europe. 
Their harbors could comfortably shelter the world’s fleets, 
and are very fortunately situated with respect to the meeting 
of “sail and rail’, as the wharves are favored by direct rail- 
road connection with every manufacturing centre in the 
United States. “Loading and transfer charges are thus kept 
at an absolute minimum, 


In Boston, with its 40 miles of waterfront, New England 
possesses a port of entry and export which ranks third in the 
United States. Here. New England receives the incoming 
stream of hides from Argentina, adds to them the value of 
her skilled craftsmanship, and sends them on their way as 
boots, shoes and other leather products to Great Britain, 
France and Belgium. Here wool from Australasia and cotton 
from Egypt are accepted, subjected to a similar trans- 
formation, and shipped to the same Old World consumers. In 
all, imports valued at $295,915,214 and exports amounting 
to $221,314,900 passed through the Port of Boston in the 
year 1918. 


- Those lines of industry which realize the advantages of 
New England seaports are, as shown above, availing them- 
selves of the benefits thereof—the lack of congestion and de- 
lay, the effective relations with commercial centres ‘all over 
the world for handling foreign business, and the proximity 
of industrial sections providing skilled labor in abundance. 
To other branches of industry New England offers equal 
advantages. 
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O her sons and daughters who 
have carried the Pilgrim spirit 
west and south, New England 
bids a welcome on the occasion 
of her various Tercentenary 
celebrations during the summer 
of 1920, To fellow citizens 
not New Englanders, an in- 
uitation not less cordial. Stand 
before the early shrines of our 
national history —the common 
inheritance of every American. 
Visit the landmarks known to 
all by name at least— Plymouth, 
Provincetown, Boston, Salem, 
Providence, Portsmouth—and 
whilein New England, regard 
this Company’s office as your 
headquarters. 


—_—o 
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(Concluded from Page 105) 
breakfast party, was now returning from 
the paddock. Paul, self-consciously sure 
that he had an audience, nerved himself to 
a magnificent gesture. This gesture carried 
his hand into his pocket and out again with 
a handful of currency. ‘ ’ 

“T say, Eustone,” he drawled in a voice 
loud enough to be heard, “going over to 
the machines?” 

“Why, yes. Want to make a bet?” 
Percy was apparently waiting for some- 
thing. 

“Pyt a hundred on Sir Barton for me, 
will you?” 

“To win?” 

“To win.” , 

Percy took the money and disappeared 
rapidly, not in the direction of the club 
betting room. but toward the public ma- 
chines beyond the grand stand. 

“Poor Mr. Gantz!’ Paul could hear 
Mrs. Barncastle mourning. The sweet gos- 
sipy voice which had instructed him at 
lunch was continuing the lecture. 

“Fas he been losing too?” asked Paul. 

“Worse than that. His horse has been 
scratched at the last minute. And think 
of his coming all the way down to see him 
run!”’ 

A moment later Paul took the place 
which Anna Lea cleared for him beside her 
on the bench. She was smiling, but it was 
the smile of death, which shows bare teeth 
and lips without softness or blood. 

He had opened his mouth for an amiable 
remark when she cut in dryly: “How much 
did you lend Percy?” 

“Why—nothing. I gave hima hundred 
to bet for me on Sir Barton.” 

“Go find him!’ she commanded. ‘Get 
it back!” 

“Mrs, Eustone! I don’t understand.” 

“T thought you didn’t.” Her laugh was 
as hard as twigs crackling in the fire. “But 
you will understand if you don’t get your 
money—now.” 

“Of course 

Paul remained seated. He had never 
been physically brave, and he had no taste 
for precipitating a scene—possibly a fist- 
fight—in front of the grand stand, all 
Louisville looking on. Was the woman 
insane? He had never thought of that. 

“Coming to me now,” she said tensely, 
her tanned face flushing a disagreeable 
brick red—‘“‘ with what’s happened 4 

She snapped to her feet, scattering hand 
bag, parasol, handkerchief; and would 
have abandoned them in her retreat to the 
clubhouse had not {Paul overtaken her 
with the spoils. 

“Thank you,” she said, and as she left 
him stranded he had an impression of pale 
eyes made paler still with the tears that 
had washed away their color. q 

Over by the track Paul could see his Chris- 
tine making herself ever so agreeable to 
any number of new-found acquaintances. 
He had a feeling of inadequacy to the sit- 
uation—it was no novel sensation. How 
Christine could have carried a man with 
any real ability! He wasn’t even a success- 
ful parasite. And what had Percy Eustone’s 
wife meant by her hysterical phrases? 

He found George standing solitary, a 
pall, sphinxlike smile on his unmagnetic 

ace. 

“Winning?” asked Paul, making a show 
of pleasantry. 

“Three dollarsanda half sofar,’’ acknowl- 
edged George. ‘‘Playing the field to show 
on two-dollar tickets.” 

Clod! He approached the sport of kings 
with the spirit of a petty tradesman. Paul 
turned away. The band was braying splen- 
didly in the dramatic pause before the an- 
nual classic. Halfway across the lawn he 
was aware of a small coquettish figure 
simpering at him and making efforts to be 
recognized. It was Mrs. Barncastle, the 
human index to Louisville society. 

“They say the track gets only five per 
cent,’”’ she told him, showing no intention 
of letting him go. “But it’s a scandal— 
somebody’s bound to write it up for the 
papers some day. How much have you 
lost? Yankees are always coming down 
here and leaving their shoes behind.” 

“T still have my shoes,” he laughed, 
thinking of how little more he had. 

“ Are you betting on this race?” 

‘‘A hundred or so on Sir Barton,” he 
acknowledged easily. 

“Did Percy bet it for you?” 


ii Oh.” 

“What's wrong with that arrangement?” 

“Nothing. I’m so tired standing on this 
stupid lawn. Here’s a bench.” 
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And when they were seated together she 
clattered right on: “Did Anna Lea know 
about it? My word! The poor child!” 

“Why should she mind his placing a 
bet for me?” His annoyance was plain. 
“There’s nothing the matter with that?” 

“No—not with that.’ 

Mrs. Barneastle had taken out her field 
glasses and was pretending to look over the 
track. 

“Well, what is the matter with it?” he 
insisted. 

“Oh, don’t ask me. I love Anna Lea. 
I’ve known her all my life and I wouldn’t 
say a word—poor child!” 

She sighed over her adjustment of the 
glasses. 

“Poor child? I should call her mighty 
lucky.” 

“Very. What makes you think so?” 

“Well, she'isn’t pretty.” 

“She was once.” 

“A long time ago,” said Paul, speaking 
from observation. 

“Not so long:as you think.” 

“‘Tsn’t she older than her husband?’’ 

‘“*A little, yes. But why do you. think 
she’s lucky?” 

“Well, for a lady who, to be brutal, 
hasn’t much charm, to marry a man who 
has—a man who’s brilliant and successful 
and rich ——” 

The laugh which Mrs. Barncastie gave 
was disconcerting. 

“‘Of course if you can count charm as 
riches, then Percy’s a millionaire.” 

“But how about his money?”’ Paul was 
gasping’ like a fish. 

“Tt’s hers. He married her for it. Poor 
child! He’s spent most of it, and I’m afraid 
he’s broken, her heart.” 

A desperate pause. 

“He seems to have plenty to spend,” said 
Paul weakly. 

“Too much, that’s certain. The estate 
has put him on an allowance. You met him 
in New York?” 

“Yes, His brother introduced him.” 

“You saw his car—he called it his, I 
suppose?”’ 

“He called it his,’ echoed Paul, and his 
ears were deaf to the tumult as the horses 
came filing out of the paddock. 

“Poor Anna Lea has been trying to econ- 
omize. It was the last imported car she 


The shout was now deafening. Paul 
raised his numb arms to’ help Mrs. Barn- 
castle to a stand on the bench. Ushered in 
by the red-coated leader on his calico pony 
twelve neat-ankled aristocrats came pran- 
cing to the track. The splendid young 
chestnut Sir Barton curvetted to his-place, 
Number One on his saddle cloth, and tal- 
ented Johnny Loftus up in the Ross colors. 
Whitney’s much advertised . colt Vindex, 
carrying the oft-victorious light blue, came 
on third, with Eternal marked Five, fol- 
lowed by Vulcanite and Under Fire. The 
celebrated Billy Kelly was down at Number 
Eleven in the single file as it came on to the 
track. 

At the three-quarter pole the starter’s 
assistants with their looped whips were 
struggling with the lawless legs and curvet- 
ting, plunging necks. Paul Tallant, full of 
a rising uneasiness, watched the restless 
Sir Barton being forced back to the dis- 
advantageous rail position, The sight of 
the horse made Paul nervous. What had 
the clattering Mrs. Barncastle meant by 
“Oh, don’t ask me” with reference to 
Percy’s betting Paul’s money? Why all 
this to-do? Would Percy Eustone have the 
nerve to —— 

They’re off! The horses went clattering 
by, so many overbred jackrabbits guided 
by monkeylike humans in motley silk. The 
crowd, which that day passed a million 
and three-quarters dollars from the betting 
machines to the cashiers’ booths, throbbed 
with a gambler’s frenzy, making hot the 
blood. 

But Paul Tallant’s veins ran tepid. The 
unspurred Sir Barton had already jumped 
a length ahead; Paul found himself almost 
hoping that Number One would lose, in 
order to save an embarrassing situation. 
At the first turn the popular yell had grown 
fiendish. Eternal was following the leader 
vengefully, with Billy Kelly third. Far in 
the rear the hopeful Vindex was floundering 
in the heavy track, his rider bluer than the 
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Whitney colors. Up the back stretch Sir 
Barton was still leading, but. Eternal, his 
jockey’s arm going like a flail, was pulling 
closer and closer until after the far turn, 
where horses, knotted together, seem to 
be standing still, out of the mass again shot 
Sir Barton. Eternal was falling behind, 
another horse had taken his place; another 
rider in the Ross colors came thundering 
after the leader at the turn into the stretch. 

“Billy Kelly! Billy Kelly!” Paul heard 
his wife screaming; and from that instant 
he knew that Billy Kelly could never win. 

Sir Barton came in five lengths ahead. 
The space before the grand stand was an 
ants’ nest, a beehive, a wolf pack. Points 
of elation against a background of chagrin; 
smiles that were triumphant, sickly, game; 
exclamations of joy, of despair, of consola- 


tion. 

“Oh, Pobby!’ cried Christine, finding 
her husband at last as soon as the storm 
had sufficiently subsided. “‘ Give me twenty- 
five dollars. 1 borrowed it to bet on Billy 
Kelly.” 

““RBet on him—how? To win, or place, or 
show,-or what?” 

“Oh, just to win. How else should I bet 
on a horse?” 

Paul counted out currency down to a 
few limp bills, which, so he calculated, 
might get them home. 

Many delightful people surrounded him, 
attesting to Christine’s growing popularity. 
He was in a quandary, considering what to 
do about Percy. Mrs. Barncastle’s words, 


‘Anna Lea’s words—hummed in his ears. 


But Sir Barton had won. Paul had cause 
to rejoice in the only prosperity he had 
known these many days.--Would Percy 
take offense, he wondered, if he followed 
him to the window and helped him. cash. the 
tickets? He saw the markers gather round 
the blackboard to chalk up the odds. Sir 
Barton was paying at the rate of seven dol- 
lars and twenty cents on a two-dollar ticket. 
He would be two hundred and sixty dollars 
ahead on the race. 

Astampede—laborers, tired businessmen, 
negroes, painted women, professional gam- 
plers—went charging toward the depart- 
ment where lucky tickets could be turned 
into cash. Paul went charging after them. 
At a corner of the shed he was caught in 
a crush caused by a fat lady who had 
caught a perfect stranger with his hand in 
her purse. The delay was maddening, but 
out of the throng presently came Percy 
himself, his face flushed, the sportsman’s 
smile still on his lips. 

“Hello, Tallant!” he cried, slapping him 
on the shoulder. 

‘““Boen lucky, haven’t{ 1?” Paul began 
with assumed carelessness. 

“You would have been,’’ announced 


Percy. “Sorry, old boy. I swear I'll never . 


handle another man’s money again.” 

“But Sir Barton won!” 

“He did. But you didn’t. Just as I was 
going over to the paddock whom should I 
meet but Harry Whitney? Good friend of 
mine. He was so crazy about Vindex— 
what could I do?’ Completely switched the 
dope on me.” 

“You bet my money on Vindex?”’ asked 
Paul, making no effort now to conceal his 
suspicion. ; 

“That’s the sad story. Cheer up—we 
can’t win all the time.” 

“Where are the tickets?” asked Paul, 
his voice rising in spite of himself. 

“What are you doing—collecting them?” 

“You crook!” 

Paul was alarmed at his words. Would 
Eustone hit him? But the magnificent 
Eustone brushed rudely by and entangled 
himself in the throng, with his own purpose 
in view. Undoubtedly the increase of cap- 
ital he had negotiated in the last five min- 
utes would enable him to lose again like 
a sportsman. 

Paul found Christine on the clubhouse 
lawn and drew her away from the group. 

“Pobby,” she cried, “this. town’s crazy 
about us! There’s a big dance at the coun- 
try club to-night—and everything! What’s 
the matter?” 

““Come on,’’ he growled. 

“Where?” 

“Out of this. The game is crooked. This 
Percy chap is a four-flusher, just as I 
thought he was. The money’s all his wife’s, 
he’s borrowing to keep out of jail, and he’s 
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bilked me for a hundred. Let’s go while he 


We can send for our bags and wait at some | 
hotel till the train goes.” 4 
“How’ll we get back to town?” She | 
showed no surprise; she was getting used 
to bumps. ou 

“The trolley’s good enough for us, 
Come on.” | 

They stole away, Arabian fashion, si 
lently. Bowing to innumerable Louisville 
acquaintances, they went out by the main 
entranee and were just approaching a dreary | 
line of street cars when Paul stoma 
checked by a hideous thought. 4 

“What’s happened now?” asked Chris- 
tine in the patient voice of oné whos 
patience has departed. 

“How did I make that mistake?” 
thumb had gone into his waistcoat poe 
and he was fishing out the wilted relies o 
his wealth. ‘‘Twenty-nine dollars. We 
can’t get home on that.” at 

“What in the world ever possessed you | 
to leave?” she taxed him shrilly. 7 
“What did you go betting my money 

or?’ 

“You won a lot last night, didn’t you?” | 
She pouted and he had a terrific fear o 
she was going to cry. ‘‘Come—let’s go 
back.” = 

“T won’t go back—I can’t! I’ve called 
Percy a crook. His wife knows the situa. 
tion.” | 

“Hush!’”? cautioned poor Christine. 

Aubrey Gantz came swaggering past, 2) 
sport coat over his arm, a field glass swung | 
across his shoulder. 

“Why, hello!”” He stopped suddenly, 
recognizing them. “Not quitting already?” | 

“Mrs. Tallant has a headache,” an. 
nounced Paul. ‘‘We just wanted to see thr 
big race and start back.” 4 

“Going back myself,’’ declared Aubrey | 
“Just made this flying trip to watel, 
my ——” He gave the embarrassed coug | 
of one who has recently devoted a smal | 
fortunetoaforlornhope. “I'd love to hayi| 
company on my way. My car’s waitin) 
here.”’ 

“‘Where do you go?” 

“To St. Louis.” He said this disparag | 
ingly, as if his statement might be construe| | 
as boasting. ‘“‘It’s an eccentricity of mine- | 
never come down by train. Just fill m 
car with food and drink and go gypsyin 
along.” 

“How I envy you!” This from Chri’ 
tine, accompanied by an adoring look, whic | 
Paul recognized. | 

“Why envy me? Got anything to dof 
a week?” J," 

Just a quick glance between the strande 
couple, and in the hesitation Aubrey wel | 
on: “Make it a visit. I’ll put you upinm 
town house, country club, farm—anywhei 
you say. Want you round. What do yc 
say?’ 


| 


“How per-fectly adorable of you!” eri 
Christine. 

And they followed their new hope towal 
the great hearse-like vehicle from who | 
box a liveried man sprang eagerly tos. 


ute. 

They helped themselves into luxurio’ 
seats among cupboardlike upholsten 
which promised who knew what delight 
Therolling palace got under way like 
yacht quitting dull wharves for the beaut! 
of a tropic cruise. 

“How about your baggage?” asked ¢ 
Aubrey, turning his kind fatherly ey. 
toward Christine as their progress beg. 
over urban asphalt. ie 

A lightning glance toward Paul appris 
him of her calculations. The Eustones 
all probability would not start home for 


hour. 
“Would it be too much out of the way 
we left our things at the Eustones’, if 
tered Christine at last. ‘Everything's be) 
so hurried. I so hate to trouble you!” | 
Paul was staring absent-mindedly ( 
of the window. A large public build) 
with a wide yard and barred windows V) 
visible on the right. I 
““What place is that?” he asked by 
of saying something. = ill 
“Phe School of Reform,” explained // 
brey. “Too bad we have to have pla’ 
like that. But when children get tou! 
and won't work, what can you do W! 
them?” EE | 
“Poor little things!”” said Christine. | 
What was there in that smal! comm) 
place remark to cause a tightening 1m * 
Tallant’s throat? It wasn’t for himself 
would have cried, but for Christine, 
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‘And there’s folks that wonder why I 
never got married!” yelped Gurazov, loft- 
ily bearing away his pile of pamphlets. 

He addressed five envelopes slowly and 
with a good deal of loss of ink upon his 
knuckles and cuffs. He was disturbed in 
his labors by having to stop and admire his 
masterpiece. There it was, a real book, 
with the title, Now is the Time to Rise, on 
the cover and his name right out in print. 
Radical editors might see it and offer him 
a job. It was a pity to leave America Just 
now when the comrades were going to rec- 
ognize his philosophical grasp. He laid 
down his pen. Should he give up being 
deported after all? 

But, no! What recognition in this fool 
country could equal a Sofia salon and Leo 
Gurazov, the famous authority on Amer- 
ica, worshiped by beautiful girls with short 
black hair? He shook with excitement. He 
mailed the pamphlets to Nick Benorius, to 
the I. W. W., to the chief of police of Ver- 
non, to the postmaster and to the Vernon 
immigration office. His fate would be auto- 
matic now. But that the immigration bu- 
reau might have more evidence he invested 
fifteen dollars in a collection of the most 
radical publications he could find at the 
socialist bookshop and displayed them on a 
cigar shelf. He hung a curtain so that he 
could draw it across them. For that cur- 
tain he would have a use at the proper time. 

He looked forward to shocking his cus- 
tomers. The worst thing about shop- 
keeping had been the need of this vile 
bourgeois politeness. That he, Gurazov, 
who had read practically clear through all 
the three volumes of Marx, should have 
to say good morning to bankers merely be- 
cause they bought cigars! He would show 
them where they got off now. If they pro- 
tested against his book department he 
would hand them copies of his pamphlet 
and stand back shaking his sides while they 
writhed in fear of the rising proletariat as 
led by Leo Gurazov. 

Only nobody protested. 

The older customers bustled out and 
never saw his bookshelves, while the 
younger ones scofied, ‘‘Where’d you get 
that junk?” 

So it was without the pleasure of insult- 
ing anyone but merely with an inner joy 
that he waited—and waited and waited. 
He waited ten days. He waited two weeks. 
And still no authority came down on him. 
It was disgusting. He’d have to get out and 
be violent after all—and revolution was 
sweaty work. He groaned, took fifty copies 
of his pamphlet and went to the Wednes- 
day meeting of his socialist local. 
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H® ANNOUNCED to the socialist as- 
sembly that Benorius and the rest of 
the old-line Marxians were cowards. They 
were afraid of modern revolutionary com- 
munism. He appealed to the younger men. 
Direct action—that was it. Rise! He 
would give them his pamphlet. Let them 
read it and come to his store. He was going 
to lead a parade with inflammatory ban- 
ners. He defied the mayor, the troops. 
Who would join him? 

Nick Benorius put another question to 
the local. Who would join him in kicking 
out this four-flushing piker, Gurazov, who 
had kept his mouth shut through the war 
but now it was over wanted a lot of safe no- 
toriety? There was a great deal of oratory 
and fist shaking, but as no one listened to 
anyone else the meeting was adjourned. 
A dozen of the youngsters swarmed about 
Gurazov, accepted his pamphlet. 

For a week men were filtering into the 
private room of his store. On a Wednes- 
day night an hour or so after midnight 
Gurazov and two other men sneaked out of 
his back door. They wore overcoats; their 
hats were pulled low. One of them had in 
his outer pocket a milk bottle apparently 
filled with milk. They slipped through 
alleys to a street, peeped out, saw no one. 
Gurazov yanked a sheet of paper two feet 
by three from beneath his overcoat; the 
man with the milk bottle shakily pulled it 
out and spattered flour paste on the back 
of the sheet; the third pasted it against a 
wall. They went on, talking about the 
movies. On a corner two blocks away was 
a policeman. They ostentatiously stopped 
near him to light cigarettes and one of the 
men yawned, “T’ll say it was one darned 
good dance. Well, come on, boys—let’s 
hustle home. I’m sleepy.” 
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The policeman turned his back, plodded 
away. Instantly a sheet was out, the paste 
slopped on it and a poster was disfiguring 
the monolithic granite column of a national 
bank. Ten minutes later there were posters 
on department-store windows, on a bill- 
poard, on the front door of the main post 
office. 

At three Gurazovy slid into his room, 
dropped his overcoat in a corner, brushed 
tobacco leaves and cigar boxes from his 
eouch and lay down, fatly chuckling. - All 
over the business section were red-and- 
black bills which announced that on the 
coming Sunday there would be a parade to 
protest against Mooney’s imprisonment 
and against intervention in Russia. The 
parade would wind up in Monument 
Square to be addressed by the famous 
Balkan revolutionist, Leo Gurazov. Fur- 
thermore: 

“We'll show this wealth-ridden town 
what the real stick-to-the-limit left wing 
thinks. The lid is off. Comrade Gurazov is 
the real stuff and he will be there with 


Gurazov was a notorious Slav anarchist. 
They interviewed the chief of police. That 
was discouraging though. The chief de- 
clined to stop the parade. He said his men 
would be there and if Gurazov said any- 
thing seditious he would be taken in 
charge. This Gurazov, said he, was a 
notoriety-seeking fanatic with no organi- 
zation behind him. ‘The chief did not 
purpose to make him a martyr. 

Gurazov raged, ‘“‘And me the most dan- 
gerous fellow in town!” 

He hurdled into his overcoat, stamped to 
police headquarters, gave to the door man 
an envelope for the chief. It contained a 
copy of his pamphlet. 

“Please lay it right on the chief’s desk. 
I want he should be sure and see it,’ he 
begged. 

“All right, sonny. I'll shoot it in,”’ pat- 
ronized the door man, an elderly patrol- 
man with a drool. He was touched by the 
anxiety of this respectable citizen in black. 

“Thanks,” glowed Gurazov. But as he 
plumped away he grumbled: “That’sa fine 


He Produced Three Hundred Words of Dynamite 


bells on, and if the cops don’t like his ad- 
dress let them sneak to the station house 
and hide!” 

It was perhaps even more of a master- 
piece than Now is the Time to Rise, by the 
same author. 

Gurazov was up early. He wriggled and 
clucked with joy to watch the vice presi- 
dent of the national bank furiously claw at 
the sheet on the granite column;. to see a 
hose turned on the department-store win- 
dows; to hear old gentlemen with prim 
mustaches stamp their feet and pound their 
sticks. He returned to his shop. He sat 
cheerfully in the back room with four or 
five copies of his pamphlet beside him and a 
book on sabotage in his lap. He was hap- 
pily waiting to be arrested. There was no 
danger that he’d have to lead any fool 
parade, he assured himself. At noon he was 
still waiting. 

But the afternoon papers were delight- 
ful. They quoted the posters and said that 


police foree—where you almost got to 
arrest yourself. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion ought to look into that.” 

Next morning the police were still hold- 
ing out on him. He was disgustingly free. 
To make it the more insulting he read on 
the front page of the morning paper that a 
Russian had been arrested in Gary for dis- 
tributing Bolshevik tracts. But the third 
page of the paper gave him a start of joy. 
The governor had announced that he would 
not permit the advertised parade and 
speech by Gurazoy. If the Vernon mayor 
and police would not act he would. He had 
detailed the Second Regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard to take charge under Col. 
Tracy Tribby. 

Gurazov shouted. He had won! 

He had seen Colonel Tribby at parades. 
This commanding officer of the regiment of 
militia from Vernon and the surrounding 
country was a round, potty, pink, anxious 
little man, particular about the shine of his 
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riding boots and the flare of his breeches— 
a cherub with a dinky sword and a book of 
tactics for secret reference. 

“Tl get that tin soldier’s goat! Heisa 
kid-glove fellow from the Boulevard. I ean 
make him arrest me. He is better as a po- 
liceman—-it won’t hurt so much when he 
hits me,” Gurazov rejoiced. “That Niek 
Benorius—so proud with himself—he never 
gets pinched by anything except a com- 
mon cop. He has never been arrested by a 
colonel—the low-life!”’ 


Vv 


HE corner of Mississippi and Langton 

Streets is one of the focal points of Ver- 
non. A big granite-and-brick insuranee 
building with scowling lintels and a hulk- 
ing cornice is on one corner; the drug store 
with the best ice-cream sodas in town on 
another; and next’ to it the huge Byzan- 
tine Motion Picture Palace, where the 
orchestra plays special numbers between 
pictures under the leadership of H. Harry 
Sinderberry, the celebrated Vernon violin- 
ist, painter, author, actor and real-estate 
speculator. All Vernon couples meet at 
the drug store and go to the Byzantine, — 

This Sunday afternoon they lined Mis- 
sissippi Street; they stood five deep in the 
doorway under the gilded foot which ad- 
vertised a chiropodist. They stared at 
eddies and whispering groups of men of a 
sort rarely seen on Mississippi Street—men 
of rough coats and hard hands, with coal 
dust or grease in the cracks of their necks. 

The crowd stiffened, the Sunday loyers 
gloated and the red-necked men glared as 
the rustle of many feet moving in rhythm 
came from up the street and a steel-fanged 
line of militiamen headed toward the cor- 
ner. Behind them in a gray motor driven 
by the son of the chief miller of the city 
was plump little Colonel Tribby. The 
guards ignored the throng. Colonel Trih- 
by’s face was blank. 

“That guy don’t look very husky to me. | 
Toy soldier,” observed Ed the shoe clerk to 
Horace the soda jerker. 

“Well, I don’t know now. He’s sawed 
off, but he’s got a good jaw on him. He. 
might throw a big surprise into some of | 


these husky rough-necks,” speculated 
Horace. 
The two girls with them, Clara and 


Bessie, squealed with delighted fear. 

“Oh, my, do you really think there'll be 
a rough-house? I’m scared! Let’s sneal 
into the Byzantine. Those fellows in th 
blue flannel shirts look like ter-rible serap_ 
pers.” 

“Don’t you worry, girlie. You rus) 
your Uncle Horace to kick any I. Ww. W 
that gets fresh in the face,”’ Horace boomed 
“We'll show ’em, won’t we, Ed?” 

“T’ll say! I should fret a hundred over | 
bum little riot. D’ever tell you girls abou 
the time Horry and me waded into the tw. 
fresh guys that were annoying coup! 
ladies?’”? Ed panted. 

But his subsequent spirited narrativ 
was confused and he tacitly moved bac 
with Horry and the girls as he saw t 
guards halt, heard Colonel Tribby’s pipit 
voice in a command, beheld the guards lir_ 
the pavement with rifles which someho 
looked frightfully loaded and the crowd | 
flannel shirts push toward them, scowlin 
grumbling, beginning to shout: “Tin 8( 
diers! Sneaks! Rush ’em, boys!” 

The militia ranks broke. They began 
patrol the street. To every one regaralé 
of who he was each guard suggeste 
“Move on, please. Orders not to loiter 

A little Swedish tailor, res ectable 
white cravat and black broade oth, wail 
at a twenty-year-old militiamen, “You é 
the soldiers of capitalism! You dare I 
touch me!” 

“Sure; that’s right. Come on now 
keep moving—keep your feet warm.” 

A pretty manicure girl, pink and b- 
and maize, gurgled at the guard who thr’) 
his rifle between her and the friends W: 
whom she was standing. ' 

“Hello, kid! You wouldn’t chase | 
girls away, would you? Be nice now, cutt 

“That’s the idea. But move 0”, ar 
Orders. Keep moving.” i 

An overseas man with three gold ch: 
rons laughed at the anemic guard who,\ 
working toward him. | 

“You're one fierce sojer! How about 
taking your popgun away from you ! 
spanking you, sonny?” 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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ACM: Closed Car Pre- 
mier Event — distinguished in- 
terpretations of custom-built skill and 
technique in which the exclusiveness of 
the Kissel open models is emphasized. 
Mounted on the Kissel custom-built 
chassis with the Kissel custom-built 
motor--- 

At the Coliseum Automobile Show Chi- 
cago, Jan, 24th to 3lst. 

De Luxe Brochure ‘“The Aristocrats of 
Motordom’’ on request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 
Hartford, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
“Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car.” 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

“Yuh, that’s right, buddy. Come on 
now—keep moving—keep your feet warm.” 

Stolid in face of derision, cheers, laughter, 
friendliness, curses, the guardsmen plowed 
through the people, never arguing, never 
changing their monotonous command. 
Only when a man refused to move did they 
stop, and then only to prod him with a 
muzzle till he moved. 

Lines of militiamen above and below the 
crowd stopped traffic on Mississippi Street,’ 
turned it off. The only motor in two blocks 
was Colonel Tribby’s touring car. The en- 
gine was running. The driver’s hand was 
on the ball of the gear lever. 

The colonel was bustling through the 
crowd, echoing the universal colorless 
“Keep moving.”. Somehow in his rigid 
olive-drab overcoat, with his leather visor 
over his mild eyes and his face expression- 
less, he lost his butterball insignificance. 
He was a soldier. : 

With the harassing buzz flies of guards 
moving steadily, dispassionately, there 
were no gatherings. The moment a dozen 
furious men stood shoulder to shoulder and 
started protesting they were separated and 
their defiance not so much crushed as 
lost in the confusion. ‘The whole two 
blocks, sidewalks and pavement and steps 
up to offices, turned into a boiling of hu- 
manity—heads bobbing, planless and jerky 
and confused. The crowd increased. To 
the radicals and the idlers who had read of 
the coming trouble was added every chance 
passer. The midafternoon audience filing 
out of the Byzantine Motion Picture Pal- 
ace oozed into the throng. They were good- 
natured but wondering. 

Everyone asked everyone else, ‘‘What’s 
doing? What’s the idea? Going to be a 
parade sure enough?” 

And everyone answered everyone else, 
“Yuh, sure—going to be something doing 
all right.” 

Down the dark steps from a nest of 
offices of advertising dentists, imitation 
physicians and sample-shoe shops poked 
six men with banners shakily lettered, 
““Workmen, lay down your tools,” and 
‘“‘We defy the Government to deport sea 
They bunched in the lower hall, looked out. 
In front of the building passed a sergeant 
and four guards. When they were gone 
the six protesters shrugged, looked grim, 
marched out. 

The crowd separated for them, half 
cheering, half roaring, “‘ Kill 7em!” 

The spectators too far away to read the 
banners tried to elbow near. Instantly the 
tiny procession was lost in the pushing, 
jerking, staring crowd. The banners above 
the wavering heads resembled six frag- 
ments of driftwood on a choppy sea. 

Through the swarm—straight, swift, 
shoving people ruthlessly aside—hurled a 

line of militiamen, Colonel Tribby at the 
head, his revolver in his hand. 

‘‘What’s happening? What they doing 
to ’em?”’ shouted everyone. 

No one could see clearly except twenty 
or thirty bystanders near the parade. Ina 
confused inexact way they beheld the 
guards snatch the banners, tear them, 
seize the bearded fattish man at the head 
of the parade and two men behind him. 

The prisoners were borne off so swiftly, 
so well concealed between elbowing armed 
soldiers, that no one could make them out, 
The two lesser captives must have been 
released, There was a glimpse of the heads 
of militiamen and one civilian prisoner 
above the mass as they climbed into the big 
gray car. There was a prolonged harsh 
hooting of the car’s horn. The motor was 
jamming its way out through the agitated 
crowd, people falling back before it, hap- 
hazardly noting that in the tonneau was 
the bearded man between the colonel and a 
captain, each holding him by a wrist. 

The. car was gone. Instantly the guards- 
men fell in, marched away; and the throng, 
disappointed and confused, thinned like 
vapor, still asking, ‘‘Just what did happen, 
anyway?” 

vi 

N HIS back in the rear seat, his ‘egs 

flying in the air, his arms held by the 
colonel and the captain, Gurazov was ex- 
cited, scared and hazily aware that when 
the first violence was over he would be glad 
that he had succeeded in being arrested. 
Meantime his head was forced against the 
cushion so that his neck hurt. His kicking 
feet struck the robe rack and stung sharply. 
The cold flowed over his bare head un- 
ceasing. But there was no humiliation or 
regret—only the struggle and pain of ac- 
complishment. He had taken the first step 
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toward Bulgaria and glory. Wedged down 
between the two olive-drab overcoats, he 
could see nothing of the crowd as the car 
passed through, but he felt the universal 
excitement and reveled in it. If he could 
only have made his hot speech—but never 
mind, : 

They must be out of it now. The car 
was going through quiet spaces. He was 
jerked up—set right side up between the 
two officers. 

“You think I’m afraid!’”’ he taunted. 

The two officers said nothing. The car 
rushed out along Mississippi Street toward 
open country. In his visions of what would 
happen that great day Gurazov had always 
been unclear as to whether he would be 
taken to police headquarters or the Na- 
tional Guard armory. Now the car had 
passed both of them. That confused him 
by its disagreement with his dreams. He 
became frightened. What were these fiends 
going to do to him? The captain had 


lighted a cigar—bending down inside his - 


overcoat. Gurazov had read rumors of 
wobblies burned with cigar butts. He was 
tremulous. 

The car stopped four miles beyond the 
city limits, two miles from a trolley line or 
a garage, in a region of dairy farms and 
weeds. 

““Now you can get out and hoof it back. 
I guess you'll be a little late to start any 
revolutions this afternoon,” piped the 
colonel. 

Gurazov shrieked terribly: 

“What do you mean? Ain’t I arrested?” 

“What for? No, no, you’re not ar- 
rested! Nothing to arrest you for—yet.” 

“Then youkidnapedme! It wasillegal!”” 

“Tt was that! Darnedest illegalest thing 
I ever heard of.” 

The colonel grinned with a sophistica- 
tion incredible and shocking in such a 
round wistful little man. His car snarlingly 
backed into a driveway, turned, streaked 
away toward the city. Gurazov stood with 
his arms uplifted, cursing feebly. As he 
limped back toward the city the nails in the 
heels of his shoes bit his feet at every step. 
And that was the only interesting thing 
that happened to him—for four days. 

He had become hopeless of ever reach- 
ing Bulgaria when from behind the cigar 
counter he saw a lean, rugged, commonplace 
man shouldering in. Gurazov instantly 
knew him for some sort of policeman. 
As a wanderer in Russia, as a tramp, 
he had seen many plain-clothes men and 
he knew the signs. The man had neither 
the briskness of a customer nor the shy- 
ness of a person who wants to ask a direc- 
tion. He had authority and training in 
scrapping. He was ready for trouble. He 
was rather hoping to find something suspi- 
cious. He eyed Gurazov, the counter, the 
shelves. When he asked for a cigar his 
glance did not fall to the case but kept 
steadily traveling about the room. Gura- 
zov was startled, delighted—and a little 
afraid. The man noted the shelves of revo- 
lutionary publications. 

“You sell books?” he said vapidly. 

“Naw, I don’t sell books,” snorted 
Gurazov. 

He bounced to the shelves, drew over 
them the curtain which he had been keep- 
ing for this moment. Chuckling, glad be- 
neath his mere surface fear, he watched his 
dupe lumber to the shelves, snatch the cur- 
tain aside and turn with a glare, lifting his 
elbows in readiness for a row. Gurazov 
kept himself from snickering. The official 
swung round again, heavily read over the 
titles of the books, picked out a volume on 
syndicalistie anarchism. 

“How much?” he growled. 

“‘Not for sale.” 

“Sign says they are.” 

‘Makes no difference.” 

“Makes a difference to me, see? I want 
to read it. Shall I pay for it or take it along 
without paying, you poor fish?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m a poor fish, am 1? Well, you’re 
a flat-headed cop, that’s what you are!”’ 

The official was delighted. 

“Oh, so you're a tough guy, are you?” 

“T got to be to get along with rough- 
neck Yankees like you. If I talked all the 
good English what I know you wouldn’t 
understand me.” 

“T guess I could struggle along without 
understanding you and not lose a whole 
lot. I’ll just take this funny story with me 
anyway, seeing you won’t sell it.” 

The official peacefully wandered out, 
feeling that he had done rather well in the 
way of repartee, while behind him Gurazov 
rose and fell in a slow stationary dance of 
happiness. He scooped up his hat, followed 
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the lean man down the street, five blocks 
over to the Federal Building. He entered 
the building just after him; saw him go up 
in the elevator. 

“That fellow that just went up, he was 
the internal revenue collector, wasn’t he?” 
Gurazov innocently asked the elevator 
attendant. 

“The tall thin guy? No, he’s Inspector 
Klosk, of the immigration office.” 

Gurazov went home in a lurid haze. 
The immigration authorities were in charge 
of deportations. For two days he tried to 
find an inspector in every customer, every 
man who happened to look at him on the 
street. Nothing happened. Then out of the 
Balkan confusion came a newspaper report 
that the Bulgarian regent was fighting the 
reds. Gurazov was worried—carried worry 
in his mind like an incessant pain. Sup- 
pose the revolutionary factions were 
crushed before he got to Bulgaria? What 
did these immigration idiots think, any- 
way? He couldn’t wait all spring to be de- 
ported. Impulsive, panicky, he stumped to 
the Federal Building, went up to the immi- 
gration office. 

Brusquely of the stenographer in_ the 
outer room, ‘‘Who’s running this place, 
heh? Inspector Klosk, heh?” 

“No, he isn’t. Mr. Blymer is inspector 
in charge.” 

“Tell him I will see him.” 

“Oh, you will, will you? Now isn’t that 
nice of you! What do you want of him?” 

“None of your business what I want, 
and don’t get fresh, young lady. You tell 
Blymer that Leo Gurazov is out here.” 

“‘Well, I don’t believe he’ll faint from 
joy none,” she said blandly, and entered 
the inner door. She returned with a grin- 
ning, ‘‘He says to go right in.” 

Gurazov frowned—to show this Yankee 
female her place—and entered. Behind a 
flat desk was a gentle, inconspicuous, me- 
dium person—a man who whether in a 
business suit or in corduroys and laced high 
boots would always seem to be in smok- 
ing jacket and comfortable old slippers 
crushed at the heels. He gasped mildly and 
hummed, ‘‘ Yes?” 

Despite Blymer’s mildness the remem- 
brance of Russian authority affected Gura- 
zov. His English broke down, changed 
into a blurred argot: 

“Inspector, a fellow comes by me and he 
say he heard the Government was inspect- 
ing me, somebody wants you should deport 
me. So I says, ‘Me, I will not run away. 
Maybe they know I am opposed to their 
Government. Allright, 1am not ashamed 
of my theories. Iam not scared. Anybody 
wants to find Gurazov, I ain’t running 
away.’”’ 

“‘What’s your idea? Trying to get de- 
ported?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! I—I fight—I fight— 
T fight against tyranny. But I ” He 
was fumbling for a reason for having come 
here. He got it and hurled out, “It is a 
suspense—sit still and these lying spies 
go round talking about me. Me, I come 
straight out. I defy os 

“Tut, tut, tut, now, son! There’s no- 
body round here to defy—except maybe 
the stenographer. But if you want to 
know—I’m just curious to see what you'll 
do the next few days. So I’ll tell you that 
T’ve sent to the Bureau of Immigration in 
Washington for a warrant of arrest. And 
as soon as the Secretary of Labor signs it 
and sends it on to me we'll have a little 
hearing and I’ll try to find out whether 
you're an undesirable alien. If you are— 
well, I hope you like Serbia or wherever 
it is you come from.” 

Just in time Gurazov remembered that 
he must look frightened and he artistically 
gasped, “‘This—outrage!”’ 

“Oh, no; not unless you’re an anarchist 
or something. But I wouldn’t run away 
from Vernon if I were you, son. It might 
be bad tactics.” 

““Merun? Ah! When you want Gurazov 
you find him at his store quiet at work.” 

“ All right, you go and work quiet. And 
you do some tall thinking about your rela- 
tions to this country. If you’re a wrong 
un—be careful, son, there’s a power of dyna- 
mite behind me.” 

He was gentle in his threat, and final. 
Gurazov walked out of the office almost 
subdued. But once away from the bureau- 
cratic old pile of the Federal Building with 
its heavy arched doorways of offices, its 
inner walls of hard repellant drab, its clat- 
tering and hollowed tiles and leagues of 
wide corridor and stair, the full wonder of 
his success crept through him. To the 

casual eye’ of passers-by—that fat and 
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tepid eye by which tragedy and high com. _ 
edy go unheeded—he was merely a stupid, ji 
bloated man with a quite bad hat, not | 
much in the way of a beard and an eccep- | 
tric carelessness in collar and bow tie. | 
laughed to think how they would gape if | 
they knew. | 

He saw Nick Benorius meanly skittering _ 
along, his invariable bag of green papers | 
and booklets under his arm. Nick proba- 
bly slept with a pile of pamphlets beneath | 
his pillow and a half-filled petition in th 
red-edged pocket of his nightgown. Gurazoy | 
stopped, leaned against the window of an | 
Art Needlework Shoppe and gagged with | 
laughter. 

Nick halted, annoyed. 

“T- got fine news for you, comrade,” 
Gurazov bawled condescendingly. 

“Well, well, well?” 

“T hear I am going to be deported, Twill | 
show you right-wing cockroaches how a | 
European red faces trial.” | 

“You deported? You’re more likely to | 
be given a job in city hall. I notice 
managed to beg off when Tubby T 
stopped your parade.” 

“He was afraid iy 

“Bat chance! You'll die a good, 7 
spectable, conservative citizen, Guraz 
Deported? Huh! You ain’t worthy 
honor.” ; 

Benorius kited off while Gurazov wi 
gled with laughter. 

All the sickening passion which for 2 
men have given to the fear of arr 
cooped in dark rooms through the en 
day, slipping anxiously by policemen at | 
night, in every stranger seeing a cruel | 
hunter—Gurazov gave to the fear that he | 
might not be arrested. The ominous law, | 
lean-faced and barren, was the sweetheart | 
whose stark summons he awaited. 

Five days after he had called at the immi | 
gration office Inspector Klosk tramped into. 
the store, mumbled at Becky, “Gurazoy | 
here?” 

Gurazov was instantly out from the) 
back room, scarce taking time to ey | 
down his mouth in despondency. | 

“Mr. Blymer wants to see you at the| 
Federal Building, Gurry.” 

“He does, heh? Let him come here il| 
he wants to see me.” 

“Cut that! I hold a warrant for your) 
arrest.” 

“Me? What do the fool cops think 
got on me?”’ 

“This isn’t any police warrant. 
signed by the assistant secretary 
Department of Labor of the United 
of America.” 

By working very hard at it and mem 
pinching himself Gurazov contrive 
look awed, and he choked, “Oh, tseh 
come along then.” 

“Yes, I guess you will. Maybe 
won’t be as fresh as you were the othet 
‘Flat-headed cop!’ We'll see about # 


vit 


| 
| 


high Government; a gr 
threw him off to find nothing but th 
old Blymer with the same old aspe 
being in smoking jacket and slippers, 
in the office except for the stenogre 
and Klosk, who yawned and leaned ag 
the wallina tilted chair. Inspector B 
brought from a cupboard a copy of 
zov’s pamphlet, one of the posters ann 
ing the parade and a couple of 
sheets. He nodded impersonally. 
“Sit down. Your name?” 
“Leo Gurazov.” 
“Have you ever gone by any other nar 
or names?”’ | 
cz% No.”’ { 
“Where were you born?” 
“Shumla, Bulgaria.” - 
“Have you taken out your first citize | 
ship papers?” j 
“ec No.”’ bi 
“Why not?’ 
“Becausel didn’tfeellikeit. Ihate— | 
“T hold a warrant for your arrest. | 
you ready to show cause why you show) 
not be deported from this country a | 
anarchist—as an alien who, to quote 
immigration laws, ‘believes in or ady 
cates the overthrow by force or violence” 
the Government of the United 4 
Aren’t you such a person?” 
“Tamnotan anarchist! Istandon— 
(Continued on Page 118) } 
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You Must Choose Millers 


To Get These Assurances of Unvarying Tire Quality 


In Buffalo 
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Riverside Taxicab Company 


Millers Cost Less Per Mile One of Buffalo's Finest Cars 


After experimenting with 22 leading makes of Nota Single Adjustment on 
tires, this concern equipped every car with ° : 

Millers. Millers in Buffalo 

—Saturday Evening Post advertisement, Nov. 1, 1919 All last year not one car owner requested an 


adjustment on Millers in Buftalo, regardless of 
the large number of big cars running these 


In Cleveland tires on every wheel. 


—Saturday Evening Post advertisement, Nov. 29,1919 


In Texas Oil Fields 


ia. te. be 


Chandler & Rudd Co. Truck, Cleveland 
Millers Score Seven Year Victory 


Fifteen well-known makes tried, Millers now 
used exclusively for 3 years on 14 trucks. Again 
Millers won! 

—Saturday Evening Post advertisement, Sept. 27,1919 


In Los Angeles 
sacs Millers Outrun All Standard 


Mileage Guarantees 


Oil is rubber’s greatest enemy! Yet 
there in the oil saturated areas of the great 
Southwest Millers outrun all popular 
guarantees. —Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisement, Dec. 27, 1919 


Eldorado Stage Co., Los Angeles 


Tise are but every-day successes for Miller Tires the country Millers Outrun 21 Leading Makes 

ov. And they are your guarantee of long distance mileage P : - 

ft‘a Millers on YOUR car. On seventeen 12-passenger Packards, each traveling 153 miles daily, 
: i —Mi ! 

Ni that you can get mileage certainty, don’t trust to luck! twenty-one makes of tires were rested piers ane ; 

Stcify them on your new car. There is a Miller dealer in —Saturday Evening Post advertisement, June 14, 1919 

yor city. 


| THE MILLER RUBBER COMPA 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road Tires—Also vs 
of Uniform Tires—Makers also of Miller Surgeons Grog 


.S) 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“Don’t stand, son—sit! I’m sorry L 
can’t make this hearing impressive an 
overbearing to please your sense of the 
dramatic, but I’m not much good at that 
Cut that out of the record, Miss Lindquist. 
They’ll think I’m trying to get cute if they 
read it at the department. Now to go on: 
Do you wish to waive the right to be repre- 
sented by an attorney, Gurazov? a 

“Now’s my time,’’ Gurazov coached 
himself, and he screamed: “I do not! I de- 
mand witnesses and a lawyer and every- 
thing! I will not be railroaded! I will stay 
in America! I am not an anarchist!” 

“All right, I will give you three days to 
get counsel and witnesses. Unless you want 
to furnish bail of five hundred I’ll remand 
you to the custody of Inspector Klosk. I 
have arranged with the city prison to keep 
you there at night.” 

It was a confused Gurazov who was 
hustled into the hall. He had no idea what 
lawyer to get. There are attorneys in Ver- 
non who are specialists at losing cases, but 
they do hot advertise as such. He spent the 
afternoon giving directions tothe agitated 
Becky and avoiding the stard of Nnspector 
Klosk, a look as depressing and ~meaning- 
less as cold beef gravy. At night he was 
taken to a cell at central station. He snick- 
ered as the barred door closed. He did not 
much care for the dampness, but it was a 
relief to be alone and to meditate. 

He would get hold of the worst shyster 
lawyer in the city and whisper to him to 
bungle the case. He would profess to be 
unable to find his witnesses. In a week 
he would be headed for the Balkans. In 
Sofia—suppose the ultrareds were over- 
thrown? He would turn into whatever new 
sort of radical was in power. If the mon- 
archists kept control he would take his cer- 
tificate of deportation and martyrdom over 
to Hungary and be a hero there. He 
couldn’t lose. 

For hours he sat dumpily on the quivery 
edge of a thin cot, his fat yet sensitive fin- 
gers rubbing the worn greasy nap of a gray 
blanket, his gaze on the tremulous shadow 
of bars which an arc light down the cor- 
ridor cast on the scabrous, scribbled, white- 
washed wall of his cell. Up and down the 
spaces between the shadows of the bars 
marched processions brave with music and 
banners and their leader was Leo Gurazoy. 
Messages came by wireless from Comrade 
Lenine to Comrade Gurazov. Beautiful 
girls in Sofia and Tirnova listened to tales 
of American tyranny and longed for the 
smiles of Commissar Gurazoy. 

Five minutes later he had become dic- 
tator of Bulgaria, Serbia and Albania and 
his armies were in Rumania. Then Russia 
and the Balkans united—and General 
Gurazov overthrew Lenine. Why not? See 
how Trotzky had climbed! Power beyond 
power, whatever of human honors could be 
conceived, all opened to him! Successor to 
Lenine—yes, and czar! Why should there 
not be a dynasty of Gurazovs loftier than 
the decadent Romanovs? 

As he marched to coronation in the 
Kremlin and a seat with kings it occurred 
to him that he was in some ways mixed in 
his political principles. He recalled that he 
was not a royalist but a left-wing commu- 
nist. Oh, well, those things could be ar- 
ranged! He and Napoleon and Machiavelli 
were above all theories. And think of the 
face of Nick Benorius when he heard that 
His Imperial Majesty Leo, leading his 
Russian-Balkan troops, had recaptured 
Siberia from the Japanese! 

Before Gurazov fell asleep he had also 
taken India and China and was considering 
going on to California. But by one of the 
most rapid downfalls in history, when he 
woke he seemed to have left out of all his 
conquering cohorts nothing but one active 
ceootie. It was depressing to be dethroned 
and more depressing to eat prison stew and 
he was quaking with doubt when his clerk, 
Becky Tchernin, was admitted to talk to 
him through the bars. 

“T want to buy our store,” Becky said 
briefly. ‘“‘I raised fifty dollars last night 
and IJ’ll give you that for good will, stock 
and fixtures.” 

“Wifty? It’s worth a thousand!” 

“Tt’sworthnothing—withoutme. You’ve 
driven away every good customer. Fifty, I 
said. Nobody but me would give you one 
cent. The new stores are bucking you too 
hard.” 

He argued and wailed, beating the h 
But in the end, knowing that she wag 
and that the Government wag 
of him till he reached By 
bill of sale, receive 
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two suitcases which she had packed with 
his clothes and books. Save for this cell he 
was homeless. 2 ‘ 

Leo Gurazov is no longer a comic egotist 
as he sits on the gray blanket, looking at 
the two scaly suitcases and the few creased, 
filthy bills which are all of his possessions, 
all his friends. Suddenly he is homesick. 
He does not much want to go to Bulgaria. 
He wonders if he might not have made 
himself a part of this puzzling new Amer- 
ica; if he might not have come to love it. 
He wonders if he has not missed something 
fine and—to him—illusive, and if it is not 
now forever too Jate. He sits alone and his 
imperial triumphs of ten hours before are 
tawdry and worn brocade on a dusty aban- 
doned stage. He is in that most tragic de- 
bacle of the egotist—he wonders if after all 
he really is superior to the herd he has 
despised; and doubt breeds a devouring 
weakness which leaves him feeble in every 
limb. 

VIII 


UT of this blur of gray Gurazov was 
startled by the door man of the cell 
house rumbling, ‘‘ Your lawyer and a friend 
to see you. Lieutenant says they can go in.” 
Gurazov looked up with a suddenness 
that cricked his neck. He saw a prosperous, 
portly, businesslike man, and behind him 
Nick Benorius. But it was a new Nick. He 
was yearning, friendly, anxious. He brushed 
by the prosperous one as the cell door was 
opened. He thrust out his hand, shouting, 
“Comrade, by golly, I was a fool! I thought 
you were kidding me. Last night I learned 
they really are trying to deport you.” 

Scrambling from his uncomfortable hu- 
mility Gurazov mourned, “‘I don’t know— 
I think it looks bad.” 

“Not on your life!” Benorius chortled. 
“Count on old Nick. I have been at work 
all night. I have a lawyer—and not no 
socialist lawyer neither, but Mr. Henebry 
here. And I will have witnesses—myself, 
Becky Tchernin—devil of a job I’ve just 
been having persuading her. AndI’veraised 
afund. You know who Miss Pluma Wilcox 
is? The daughter of the banker that died? 
Lots of money but liberal? The old maid 
that comes to radical meetings in a limou- 
sine? I argued it out with her and she’s 
promised a fund of fifteen thousand dollars 
to keep you from being deported !”’ 

“Fifteen thousand—Henebry—to keep 
me—from—from going to Bulgaria!” 
gagged Gurazov. 

Tf he had only a fifth, only a tenth of 
that sum, he could go back by steamer, 
first-class, and not have to crawl through 
cells and insults. He sat dumb, his head 
shaking. 

Nick boisterously pounded his shoulder 
and clamored, ‘‘Yes, sir, got it all fixed.’ 
He briskly pushed out a stool which the 
door man had brought and bustled, “Sit 
down, Mr. Henebry.” He pulled out of his 
pocket a confused mess of pencils and 
fountain pens and rather smeary old en- 
velopes. He buzzed, “‘Now we must get 
busy—get busy. Oh, we’ll keep you in 
America, all right, old sport! Now, Mr. 
Henebry, my idea for the witnesses is to 
claim that Gurazov always has been reac- 
tionary, and I think I can get a university 
professor to prove that his statements in 
his pamphlet have been misconstrued.” 

Gurazov watched Henebry, one of the 
leaders of the Vernon bar, get his fingers 
into the case, occasionally chirruping, 
“Yes, there’s a good fighting chance to 
acquit him.” 

Gurazov’s plump shoulders slid down in 
his coat like hot dumplings shrinking in the 
ice box and his black-edged nails mechan- 
ically scratched at his trousers as he saw 
his visions of glory also acquitted. Only 
once did he try to save them. After vast 
mental effort he interrupted the conference. 

“T don’t know, Nick—maybe I go so far 
now that it’s too late. Maybe we better let 
’?em deport me and not take your time, 
comrade.” 

“No, sir, we'll stick! Got to! If you were 
deported it would be a bad precedent for 
other cases. Good Lord, you don’t want to 
be deported, do you? If I thought that— 
well, I’d make it hot for you.” 

“Oh, no, no, no; of course not! I op- 
PO Spathe ion with the last drop of 
m) i Gurazov as feebly as 
t} ast drop at least 
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Bulgaria. And he was awed and depressed 
by Henebry. The lawyer was extraordina- 
rily like a gold bond, with oblong feet like a 
pair of unclipped coupons, a mustache un- 
doubtedly modeled on the best engraved 
scrolls and a stiff shirt which crackled like 
heavy paper. The only characteristic he 
lacked was the vignette of the honest hus- 
bandman, who on all properly designed 
bonds is plowing with a mud-scow anchor. 

When Nick and the human bond were 
gone Gurazov thought a long time, and the 
best the Emperor of Eastern Europe could 
do was ‘‘Huh! Yankees! I’ll show ’em!” 

It was two days after—following Hene- 
bry’s demand on Inspector Blymer for 
bail—that Gurazov was released. He was 
perfectly free—to starve. He had about 
seventy dollars in the world. He tried to 
buy the cigar store back from Becky. She 
refused. He begged her to take him on as 
clerk. She negligently said that he was a 
cranky, nagging, four-flushing old hog and 
that she wouldn’t give him a job sweeping 
the sidewalk. He tried to get from Nick a 
loan out of the fund promised on his behalf 
by Miss Pluma Wilcox. Nick waved his 
hands and told him that the fund was 
sacred to fighting the case as a precedent. 
And so at forty-six, after many years of sit- 
ting round, Leo Gurazov had to go to work. 
He found a job with a gang cleaning up the 
yards of the Minnesota and Dakota Rail- 
road. Groaning and wincing as he tore his 
padded hands on slivers of steel, mocked by 
rugged young micks who thought his beard 
an object of humor, retiring at night to a 
shack behind the wheat elevators, he 
waited in a hell of sweat and exertion while 
the leisurely Henebry made ready to save 
him from his empire. 

He had read in fiction that a man gets 
used to toil after the first hardening, but he 
saw that this was incorrect. Each day 
made him more convinced that work was 
absolutely the worst way in the world for a 
gentleman to put in his time. For an occu- 
pation that had been so much discussed, 
working had less sport to it than anything 
he could think of. And as for carrying one 
end of a rotten oak tie under the glare of a 
large red Irish section boss it was an amuse- 
ment absolutely not worth going to jail for. 
Ab-so-lute-ly ! 

After two weeks of these and much less 
respectable meditations he decided to bor- 
rov- from Miss Pluma Wilcox. She lived on 
the Boulevard of the Lakes, Vernon’s most 
expensive section. On'a spring evening, 
with weariness poisoning his bones and 
sucking the colors from the afterglow, he 
crept out along the unending Boulevard. 
Two months ago he would have sneered at 
the hulking granite piles, but in his 
smeared working clothes he was timorous 
and his heart was the heart of a beggar. 
There was in him no lasting defiance, but 
only a desire for ease without effort and 
power without responsibility. 


IX 


HE mansion built by David Janson 

Wilcox, the late president of the Mid- 
states Trust and Security Company, was a 
graystone barracks so large and intolerant 
and foursquare that it resembled a gram- 
mar school planned by an ill-natured con- 
tractor. The comfortably cynical Gurazov 
of the cigar store would have called it a 
“symbol of capitalism,’ but Roosian Gurry 
of the section gang thought only of getting 
his hands on a few hundred out of the 
thousands which the house represented. 
He would rest his cramped back then. He 
would lie in bed and read. He besought the 
birdlike maid in her black and white: 

“Please could I see Miss Wilcox? Tell 
her I am Leo Gurazov.” 

The maid let him wait in a tiled entrance 
with walls of something like linoleum and 
an umbrella jar of something like brick and 
a smell of something like a Christmas tree 
and a feast of chocolate creams. Miss Wil- 
cox snatched open the inner door to greet 
him. From neck to feet she was a smart, 
horsy, slim, active twenty-eight; from chin 
to faded auburn hair she was a tired, bewil- 
dered, uneasy forty. She was bubbling. 

“Such a shame—keep you waiting— 
maid didn’t understand—do come in— 
very glad you came to see me—do come 
in—here on the right, please.” 

It was a reception room of stiffness, gilt 
and chill. .No one would have dared to 
build a fire in that fireplace of white enamel 
columns, gold wreaths-and fainting blue 
nolding. 

Miss Pluma curled on a bleached brocade 
shair, her knees crossed, her chin in her 
hands, her whole manner breathless, and 


‘faint perfume and cedar chests ani 
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she pattered, ‘You don’t know ho’, 
ful I am to you for giving me the ep, 
express myself against the cont 
openly. I have always vaguely 4} ¢ 
something was wrong with the soi], 
tem, but I have never come out hi\jyay 
now and faced the world. We are | 
beat these bureaucrats who woulc¢ 
you.” | 

Gurazov did not care for it at ¢L 
he certainly hadn’t come here to ta) 
the social system. It was his diges) 
tem in which he was interested, | 

“Miss Wilcox, it is terrible—all ;: 
to me. I had to give up my store | jj 
the expenses. I have not got a cent Wj 
you think? I am working on a jj) 
gang with common dirty workmen)! ~ 

‘Now isn’t that fine! I do envy} 

“Eh? They are micks! They 
pick up railroad ties!” 

“Tsn’t that splendid—to show 
man of intellect and European cull 
labor with his hands!” 

“Oh, sure—fine! But I ain’t ont) 
lar pay roll. I just get laborer’s 1 
special job cleaning up the yards: jy 
had to buy heavy shoes and eye 
I can’t hardly afford more than bi, 
and hash. Oh, terrible!” 

“Tsn’t that wonderful—a scholaliyi), 
the simple free life! You don’t knoihgy: 
wish I could get away from the g¢/¢) 
tedious luxury of life on the Boulay: 
course dinners and that kind of roi 

“B-but—but—I was just wor 
Maybe if I could have more leisure iI 
watch my case better.” ie 

“Don’t worry about that one bi) i 
Henebry is a splendid lawyer—in fé| he) 
my own. attorney and I told him | ti) 
your case.” 

“But I’m afraid I get sick.” |} 

“Even that must be risked for th 
Just think how much stronger you) as) 
if you are patiently working there, | 
the burdens, while these abomina): 
cials idling in gilded offices persect| yi) 
No, no, you mustn’t leave your fi’ s| 
wart labor for anything. Labor—} 
cious. I often think I shall some }j 
out and practically earn my own li} 
do envy you so. Oh, Mr. Gurazoy, \lim 
the best idea! I must have you fe 
honor guest at a tea next Sunday.’| — 

Gurazov could not get her back) i) 
delicate question of an advance anit 
not help much to return to his she}: 
prospective honor guest. At midnil} 
woke to one satisfaction—at the tf 
would be food, fat and magnificei| # 
rubbed his rapidly wasting stomac| 1! 
coming gorge would make up for be|sit 
at Henry’s Railroad Lunch Room. |~ 

The following Sunday Guraz| li 
neither breakfast nor luncheon. Heli 
till three in the afternoon. Dressin 
problem in communist etiquette. Vi 
be better to dust his best black si 
look respectable, or to wear his ¥/i@ 
clothes and look pathetic? He spt; 
minutes in turning his tremulous al 
gry nose from one suit to the othi|! 
compromised on Fabianism. He 
the other black suit with a socialis 
phlet worn in the breast pocket. Het 
his felt hat mysteriously over hil 
and stalked out to Miss Pluma’s. _ |’ 

The familiar reception room and 
drawing-room behind it, with ws 
bilious brown and upholstery of siel y 

il 


nt 


low satin, were full of people who |» 
and stared and murmured and sm‘ 
Sunday dinners. Most of them were im 
above thirty-five. He recognized thi 
dent of the New Theater Club, the 
a university professor, two newspap ™ 
with their young wives and a lawy|¥ 
on all occasions lectured on single tas” 
Pluma towed him about, introduc! 
to people all of whose names were stl 
exactly the same—Mm. Blrrrr. He 
shake damp hands and smile and sa® 
and over, ‘‘S’pleasure—pleast’meet ft 
But they did not ask him to 0 
speech, and as to contributing to h 
paign for feeding the hungry they! 
bleakly silent. Now that they hai 
ously shaken his hand, they were tl 
with him and in impenetrable knot} 
returned to discussing Ethel Barri 
and winter tops. Gurazov stood (} 
foot and felt unhappy. i. 
In a room leagues away the swine) 

a door, the scent of steam and pastt!! 
maids ushering a tea wagon. f 
Gurazov was a good lap ahead | 
tape. And all the food he beheld } 
(Concluded on Page 121) 


oncluded from Page 118) 
sr engine filled with tea and four 
ters filled with insults to the appe- 
ere were cakes, thin and criss- 
1d shiny with sugar, and sticks of 
ss significant than the end of a 
e of apple pie. There were maca- 
d Gurazov had hated coconut 
» the South Seas. He did suc- 
seven cakes—he took one every 
| went by him with a tray. After 
was so hungry that he prowled 
he came on an innocent pitcher 
on a bookcase and he hastily 
of it. 
ie crowd began to look at watches 
utter, ‘I’m afraid we better be 
), Wilkie,” he was still uninvited 
even a little pink speech. He 
ut and desperately headed for 
unch. His disgust widened into a 
ot in the least whimsical and 
Half the evening he tramped 
d yards, an obscure humped fig- 
roaring blackness. Blocks away 
‘kle of lanterns, green and twin- 
son. Trains passed with a melo- 
‘ury of headlights, a sliding flare 
-and the infuriating hint of food 
ars. Again were the yards thick 
n—a hard gritty place of rails 
-covered ditches. Through them 
‘azoy and fear strode with him. 
+ would win. Gurazov would not 
d. And if he was not he had for 
his life the prospect of these rail- 
(and labor unending. When he 
st summoned to appear before 
3lymer he was slightly hysterical. 
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R lounged at his desk as in- 
_as ever, but his office was lively 
sses, all busily herded by Coun- 
‘bry, who used his eyeglasses as 
‘Vs crook. Gurazov anxiously 
‘astimony. Prof. George T. Wag- 
le University of Vernon so ably 
(. Gurazov’s pamphlet that no- 
‘her the inspector nor the orig- 
| nor the professor himself—had 
nat it really meant. Miss Pluma 
iwhite gloves and a boa, told how 
‘nisunderstood Gurazov was and 
|; it was the poor fellow’s igno- 
hglish which had made him mis- 
ptrioticideals. Nick Benorius and 
‘ernin testified that far from 
{gerous anarchist Gurazov was a 
Wry red in town. 
‘fr. Gurazov, I’ll ask you a few 
/ droned Inspector Blymer. 
) dived out of his chair, leaned 
is fists on the desk, his shoulders 
ts elbows bent. He shouted: 
éethis country! I want to stay 
tht deportation! But I don’t 
aver be deported than back down 
iiples. I think you got one bum 
hom think we ought to rise and 
nit. 
Ido,” snapped the inspector. “I 
Ke we need go on with this hear- 
orisoner admits that he advo- 
Sethrow of the Government by 
e3 to all intents an anarchist. I 
umend his deportation.” 
it,” Counselor Henebry placidly 
‘The prisoner is a socialist, not 
ht. He does not, to quote the 
iii code, ‘disbelieve in all organ- 
€iment.’ If you will permit, I 
how ——’”’ 
Zion of fear at Henebry’s calm- 
av chattered, “I do! I disbe- 
a government! I—I have just 
tanarchist.”’ 
sjictor tapped his pencil. 
iiwe’ll call this enough, Mr. Hen- 
lis you have some material wit- 


if 
€one, but I wish to explain that 
lic my client realizes what he has 


dinot yield then?” 

ii And I want that to go in the 
tHenebry’s defiance was feeble 
tied his waistcoat pocket with a 
tugh he wanted to get out and 


ish to file a brief, counselor, I’ll 
» Washington with my report. 
© must make final decision, but 
ion this hearing indicates that 
able to deportation. That’s all. 
k him back to the city prison. 
»» will require a week or so for 
ew this case in the law office of 
uund for the secretary to make 
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decision and I shall recommend a higher 
bail than five hundred. But if you want 
bail I’ll advise Washington.” 

“T do ask for it,”” mumbled Henebry. 

Gurazov did not hear him. He was in a 
haze of glory. Bulgaria was only a step 
away. It was beautiful to be taken to a nice 
quiet cell instead of going back to the sec- 
tion gang. He slept for most of forty-eight 
hours. He was still soaking in drowsiness 
two days later when Miss Pluma Wilcox was 
admitted to talk to him through the bars. 

“How do?”’ he grunted. 

“Oh, we all admire you so! Just to think 
that my class can go on being content with 
golf and making money when people like 
you lead such an exciting life! Some day I 
shall go right out and defy the Govern- 
ment. And I have a wonderful idea. I’m 
going to start a radical night school. I shall 
be president. But you are to be secretary 
and instructor in European economics— 
if we can save you from deportation. I will 
pay you a salary of four thousand a year.’’ 

Gurazov was not drowsy now. He was 
yanking at the bars as though he was try- 
ing to break them. He had never in his life 
made so much as a thousand a year clear. 
He was yelling: 

“Save me from deportation! Tell Hene- 
bry to hurry! Tell him to come see me! 
Save me! I love this country! Four thou- 
sand a year? Tell Nick the comrades got 
to save me! He got up a petition for them 
Hindus. He got to get up one for me.” 


XI 


LL day after release on bail Gurazov 
was in conference with Miss Pluma, 
Nick and Henebry. He was being trained 
to withdraw his testimony; to explain that 
he had not understood the meaning of the 
word “anarchist.’”’ All four of them talked 
at once in the black-paneled Wilcox dining 
room. They drank coffee and pounded the 
table and read pieces out of little paper- 
bound books. Gurazov was showing possi- 
bilities of hysteria unknown to himself. He 
wanted to escape deportation more than he 
had wanted to attain it. He saw as heaven 
the office of the night school, himself loftily 
advising students and napping in a desk 
chair—and not in danger of Balkan counter- 
revolutionists. He kept clutching the tail 
and lapels and sleeves of Henebry’s staid 
gray cutaway till the irritated lawyer 
barked, ‘Don’t paw me!”’ 

“The poor man—can’t you see his spir- 
itual agony?’”’ Pluma reprimanded. 

Nick Benorius looked doubtful. He was 
fed up with Gurazov and he was sure that 
he knew a much better man than Gurazov 
for a certain four-thousand-dollar job. 

Henebry had settled down to read aloud 
a transcript of the testimony at the hearing 
when the maid murmured, “Man to see 
you, Miss Wilcox.” 

Behind her stood the lean, casual In- 
spector Klosk. 

“Come on, Gurry, we have received the 
warrant of deportation. We start on the 
eleven-o’clock train this evening forChicago. 
All aboard for New York and Ellis Island!”’ 

Miss Pluma fluttered at Henebry, “‘Do 
something! Go to Washington!”’ 

“No, the Secretary of Labor has de- 
cided. But maybe we can call on the Fed- 
eral courts,’”’ fussed Henebry. 

“Take my limousine! See the district 
judge here!” 

“Don’t think he’d decide for us. He’d 
hold the Department of Labor had jurisdic- 
tion. But—what train do you take out of 
Chicago, Klosk?”’ 


es 
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“New York Limited to-morrow.” 

Henebry pondered. 

_ Miss Wilcox, will you order the limou- 
sine? I have twenty-two minutes to make 
my train.’ 

“What do you do? Don’t desert me! 
Save me from being deported!’”? Gurazov 
pleaded. 

“Please phone my wife and the office 
that I may be out of town for a week or 
more,’”” Henebry amiably observed to 
Miss Pluma, and was out of the door into 


the Wilcox car. 
XII 


epee district judge in the city of Battle- 
ville between New York and Chicago 
was in his gold and maroon and oak cham- 
bers in the summer evening when he ought 
to have been out fishing. He wore neither a 
gown nor a frock coat; in fact, he was in his 
shirt sleeves and unofficially interested in a 
cigar presented by a very pleasant fellow, 
one Henebry, an attorney from out in Ver- 
non. This Henebry was sitting by the 
judge’s long table, accompanied by young 
Tiffin of the distinguished Battleville legal 
firm of Vincing, Vincing, Mather and 
Scharken. Between glances at the cigar his 
honor looked over Henebry’s petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus begging that the per- 
son of Leo Gurazov be produced in the 
Federal court. 

“You see, y’ honor, speaking unofficially, 
this poor fellow Gurazov, a very worthy 
but excitable Bulgarian peasant, got to 
talking too much and was reported through 
overzeal. He did not understand the ques- 
tions put to him. That is shown in the 
hearing by the fact that he actually vol- 
unteered statements injurious to himself; 
and the inspector, a gallant fellow but 
fiery and impatient, closed the case before 
I could get Gurazov toexplain his meaning.’’ 

“Well, I grant the writ. I wish it weren’t 
so hot to-night,” sighed the judge. 

“May I suggest that the train with the 
inspector and the prisoner will be through 
here in less than half an hour now?” 

“Allright. Tiffin, will you phone to Mat 
Haffner, the marshal, while I make out the 
papers?” 

Twenty minutes later Henebry, Tiffin 
and the United States marshal left the 
courthouse in a rearing taxicab. 

The vast new Battleville Union Station, 
a glare of steel and Indiana limestone and 
floors like incredible stretches of petrified 
bread pudding, was clattering with prepa- 
rations for the arrival of the New York Lim- 
ited. In the train shed, where tracks 
reached from behind steel gates into a shad- 
owy tunnel, was a mass of red caps, travel- 
ing men, army Officers, families bound for 
the Adirondacks. Through them crushed 
the small squat marshal with two persons 
of professional dignity in his wake. 

“What you shovin’ for?” growled the 
gateman. 

The marshal showed his badge; the 
three men flew through the gate, down 
the long cement platform. From the tunnel 
slid a train, powerful and clean-cut and 
brassy—the National Central’s fastest ex- 
press. The three men ran beside it. Before 
it stopped they swung up on the steps of 
the first sleeper, pushed the protesting 
porter aside, shouldered down the aisle, 
brushing against the green curtains of just- 
made berths. At the smoking compartment 
of the third sleeper they stopped. 

“That’s them!” shrieked the normally 
grammatical Mr. Henebry. 

The marshal saw Gurazov, dumpy and 
depressed in a corner, while Inspector 
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Klosk, making circles with a cigar as he 
talked, informed three sleepy traveling 
men that his farm in Saskatchewan was a 
darned sight better investment than any 
phony oil stock. 

“All off, inspector,’”’ grunted themarshal. 
“Writ of habeas corpus. Federal court.’ 

“And me with a date in New York! 
There’s a gentleman friend of mine there, a 
cop, and he says he can raise some real old- 
fashioned red-eye. I kind of expected you 
gents and your writ back in Chicago. Come 
on, Gurry, shake a leg.” 

As the passengers packed at the door and 
whispered, ‘‘What is it, a pinch?” Klosk 
snorted, “Out of my way.” 

They fell back before the law and Gura- 
zov toddled after Klosk, dumb with beati- 
tude. This here habeas corpus would save 
him from deportation. He would return 
immediately—and in a Pullman—to his 
four-thousand-dollar job in Vernon. 

It wasn’t till morning in the Battleville 
County cell house that he learned that he 
would be held here while the court sent to 
Washington for a certified file of his case. 
He. fell into such fear of deportation and 
such new patriotism that when Henebry 
came to see him four days later he tried to 
sing Marching Through Georgia, despite 
extreme protests from the wife beater in 
the next cell. 

Henebry hawed, ‘“‘I think I have a good 
chance to win this time—on one provision. 
Let’s have this clear now: Do you want to 
be deported?” _ 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“Then when you appear before the judge 
you must not lose your temper the way you 
did with the inspector in Vernon. Don’t 
volunteer any information about any fool 
theories you may have.” 

“T won’t! Oh, you are my benefactor!” 

“Pluma does seem to have drafted me 
for that job. I suppose I’ll have to find 
work for you when we get back to Vernon.” 

“Oh, no!’’—rather patronizingly—‘‘I am 
the secretary of Miss Wilcox’s great college. 
She appreciate my learnings.” 

“No, you're not.- That’s one thing I’ve 
come to tell you. Miss Wilcox writes me 
that she’s given up the night-school idea. 
She’s going out for a new country club in- 
stead.” 

“Then I—I have no job and—and you 
keep me from being deported?” 

“That’s about it.” 

Gurazov slowly raised his hands, slowly 
opened his mouth to bellow: “I wish you 
to tend to your own business and not butt 
in! I will be deported. I will not be stopped 
by you—or any of these yellow socialists. 
Get out of here! Go tell the judge I’m an 
anarchist, and the sooner I go to Ellis 
Island the sooner I’ll get over having to 
look at fool Americans like you.” 

Henebry polished his chin while he spec- 
ulated, “I think I can withdraw my peti- 
tion to the Federal court. And I think I’ll 
give a little information to your radical 
friends about you.” 

Thus it happened that a week later 
Gurazov stood before the desk of the im- 
migration commissioner at Ellis Island. 

“Do you want bail while we make final 
arrangements? Is some radical organiza- 
tion going to raise it for you?” the com- 
missioner was asking. 

“TI have kind of a row with them. A 
lawyer lie about me to them. I don’t think 
they raise much for me. No, pleas-s-s, just 
let me go to Bulgaria right away,” begged 
Gurazov. 

“Bulgaria? Why, we don’t send you to 
Bulgaria!” 

““What-t-t?” 

“You first landed in- America from 
Vladivostok—Russian territory. You get 
sent to the country of embarkation— 
Russia.” 

“But there are no steamers for Russia.’’ 

“No, indeed—and no recognized govern- 
ment of which we can ask permission to 
land you. Gurazov, you must be a clever 
man and a hard worker. You seem to have 
managed to get in wrong with about all the 
kinds of people there are. If you can’t raise 
bail I guess we’ll have to keep you on Ellis 
Island till conditions are settled abroad.”’ 

“But the good political jobs, they will 
all be gone in Bulgaria! How long you keep 
me here? How long? How long?” 

““Can’t tell. Depends on Russia. Maybe 
one year. Maybe five. That’s all, inspector, 
take him back.” 

To Gurazov came a vision of Mississippi 
Street in Vernon; the dark stone buildings, 
the cigar-store Indian, a lunch room full of 
Yankee slang. dt seemed very homelike, 
very desirable—and infinitely far away. 
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You are Served Best by Those 
Manufacturers Who Install 
S. R.B. Bearings in the Vehicle or 
Machine They Furnish You, 
or Who Use Them in Their 
Own Operations in Turning 
Out Any Product You Buy. 


N automobiles, trucks and tractors the most 
I critical service falls upon the anti-friction bear- 

ings. The choice of types lies between ball bear- 
ings and roller bearings, but the choice of quality 
embraces a wide range of variation. 


S. R. B. manufacture covers both Annular Ball 

Bearings, single and double row, and Taper Roller 

Bearings. S. R. B. quality is of one standard, de- 

veloped through nearly twenty years of patient 

research and progressive endeavor, from the making 

of the steel to the processing and assembling of the 

. finished bearing members. You will find S. R. B. 
Bearings in those motor cars, trucks and tractors 
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Single Row 


Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


whose names are instantly thought of as leaders in 
their respective fields. The same is becoming more 
and more true of important makes of mechanism in 
other lines, electrical and transportation equipment, 
high speed machinery of all kinds. And in textile 
mills, flour mills, and innumerable other operations 
embodying rapidly revolving equipment, S. R. B. 
Bearings are playing a fast growing part in speed- 
ing production, saving costs and bettering quality 
of product. 


S. R. B. dependability as a source of supply is a 
vastly important factor, every operation from the 
raw material to the boxed product being subject to 
undivided and uninterrupted control. 


STANDARD STEEL AND BEARINGS INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia 
Standard Roller Bearing Co. 


Plainville, Conn. 


Norwich, Conn. 
Standard Sales and Service Distributors in Principal Cities 


Pittsburgh 


Braeburn Steel Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Executive Offices: 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Controlled and Operated by 
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Mary nodded. But Trudy was not to be 
discouraged. 

“Gee, but that ring made a lot of trouble. 
Mary, come here, deary. Will you forgive 
me? They say you forgive the dead any- 
thing. Listen, I was awfully discouraged 
and Gay was so mean and I was all 
wrong anyway—you know—foolish—see? 
Beatrice was mean too. J want you 
to marry Steve because he loves you, and 
a divorce won’t break her heart—you just 
see if it does. I always knew he was the 
one you liked—and he does care now. Sure, 
he does. You can tell. Even I can tell, 
Mary. . . -- I just told her so—and my, 
she is wild but won’t admit it. She never 
asked me to her house after that if she 
could get out of it. And now I’m sorry— 
and I want you to have the ring. That will 
help some, won’t it? You tell Gay what 
Isaid. You must haveit. Your fingers are 
thin and long and can carry it off well. 
And so you do forgive me, don’t you? I 
shouldn’t have told her, but I couldn’t help 
it, she was so mean. And now he cares— 
and you can be happy " 

‘““You told Mrs. O’Valley?”’ 

Trudy was panting. Perspiration stood 
on the white forehead as she managed to 
finish: “‘I said you always loved her hus- 
band and now he loves you—and I am 
sorry. But I was mad at them all; you 
can’t understand, because you’re not my 
sort. . . . But you can be happy now. 
Marry him and make him happy.” 

She dozed into a contented sleep. A 
little later it was all over. 


XX 


Bis ’S course of action was exactly what 
his wife had prophesied. He displayed 
all the proper symptoms of mourning and 
grief as far as his clothing and stationery 
went. After a brief period of retirement 
from the world, during which he chattered 
with fear when he wrapped Trudy’s 
gay little possessions in bundles and 
gave them away, he emerged in the sat- 
isfactory role of a young widower on the 
loose who feels that ‘‘Perhaps it was all 
for the best; an idyl of youth, y know; 
someone quite out of my sphere,” 

and was welcomed by the old set 
enthusiastically. 

Beatrice particularly saw to 
it that he was petted and prop- 
erly cared for regarding 
invitations and dainties 
to eat and drink. In this 
new role, with a well- 
established business and 
no shrewd red-haired wife 
to point out his mean- 
ness and try to make him 
go fifty-fifty with the prof- 
its, Gay felt at peace with 
all the world. 

He did not even miss 
Trudy’sworkafter alittle. 
The only thing that both- 
ered him wasan occasional 
memory of the white, still 
face and those limp red 
curls, the hacking cough 
and the way her big eyes 
had followed him about 
the room that last night. 
He hated anything con- 
nected with suffering of 
any kind, let alone death 
itself. 

Before long Gay found 
himself back at the club 
and running a neat shop 
on a prominent corner 
with deaf mutes from 
charity institutions en- 
sconced in the back rooms 
to do the work. Mem- 
ories of Trudy and of 
their life together became 
as remote as the menu 
of a dinner eaten twelve 
months past. 

He had her ring set 
over for himself, Mary 
never haying mentioned 
the matter. In fact, he 
avoided Mary as he 
avoided Steve, for it was 
Mary who had spent the 
last moments with Trudy, 
and whatever was said 
remained a most uncom- 
fortable mystery to Gay’s 
way of thinking. She had 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


remained at the apartment to help Gay 
through his sorrow, looking at him with 
brief scorn as he stammered inane thanks, 
scantily concealing his impatience to sample 
a basket of wine just sent him. 

As Easter Sunday came slipping into the 
calendar, with Mary and Luke sightseeing 
in New York in plebeian fashion and not 
ashamed of it, there came a great though 
not unexpected crash in Steve O’Valley’s 
fortunes. Steve’s unreckoned-with enemies 
were about to have their innings; they 
sueceeded in bringing Steve down to the 
level of being forced to ask his father-in-law 
for aid and admit that he could not handle 
Constantine’s affairs or what remained of 
them. 

This was exactly what the enemies de- 
sired. A number of things combined to 
make the crash a mighty one. Steve still 
speculated, secure, he fancied, in his surplus 
savings; his speculations all ended disas- 
trously and his factories were no longer 
bustling places of commerce. It was a case 
of keen competition for orders, and closing 
round Steve relentlessly was a circle of 
enemies forming a gigantic trust which 
played the big-fish-swallow-the-little-fish 
game. Knowing of Steve’s disaster on the 
Stock Exchange, as well as the thin ice on 
which his industries were managing to sur- 
vive, the trust now invited him to become 
one of them—at a ridiculous figure—or else 
be squeezed out of the game overnight. 

Steve’s first emotion upon receiving the 
offer was nonchalance and determination 
to appear unconcerned and weather it 
through. So he held out as long as he 
could, plunging in the stock market, with 


“7 Shall be as Fair to You as I Would Ask Any Woman to be 


the result that he was beaten as if he had 
been a street vender whose wares are 
confiscated by the police authorities. 

It was not a time to do some new devil- 
may-care thing. Fortunes were not achieved 
as they had been from 1914 to 1919, and 
Steve told himself in vain that since it was 
luck that had made him it must be luck 
that should again bring him out on top of 
the heap. All at once luck seemed no 
jaunty chap with endless pockets of gold, 
but, rather, a disgruntled, threadbare old 
chap who said: ‘‘None of you ever treat 
me right when I do smile on you; now go 
take care of yourselves any way you like, 
for you have ruined me too.” 

With this pleasant state of affairs Steve 
came home to the Villa Rosa one wonderful 
April day, half of him wondering if Mary 
would let him come and tell his story and 
the other half trying to hope that the news 
of his failure would prove the saving grace 
between the Gorgeous Girl and himself, 
that she would accept his plea of becoming 


just folks and starting anew, her father’s - 


wealth in the background, entirely removed 
from Steve’s new field of endeavors. 

It did not take long to disillusion Steve 
as to this. Beatrice accepted the news of 
the stock failure and the new trust so easily 
that he saw she was incapable of changing 
her viewpoint. 

“Why gamble so, my dear Stevuns?”’ 
she began almost petulantly. “And do you 
know that every time I make engagements 
for you you are late? You are nearly a half 
hour late to-night.” 

“T am losing the factory as well. Tl 
have to sell out for asong. I can’t compete 
with cutthroats ; 

“Are you going to hurry and dress so we 
can go?”’ She smiled her prettiest. 

At one time Steve would have noted 
only that white tulle and pearls spun 
witchery, and her skirt possessed the charm 
of a Hawaiian girl’s dancing costume. Even 


‘at this juncture he recalled and smiled at 


past blindness. 

“You don’t seem to understand what I 
am saying and all that is happening. First 
I played Copper until they taught me not 
to monkey with the band wagon; then I 
played Cobalt until the same thing took 
place.”” He sank impolitely into an easy- 
chair. “Then I got the chance to come in 
with the gang—an insulting proposition 
any way you want to figure—a paltry sum 
for everything I have and the statement in 
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veiled terms that I need not expect to ha 
that unless I did as they dictated.” 

““Well—sell your business to someo) 
else before this happens!” 

“T eouldn’t even if I wished to cheat; 
is quite the talk of the town.” 

“Well—manage. Papa will tell you ho 
Why do you come running to me? Goo 
ness, don’t stare like that. It’s nothi 
unusual to manage! I don’t know abo 
business—you made a lot of money oy 
and I should think you could do it agaiy 

“Tt doesn’t bother me as much as y 
think,” he said almost breathlessly, ea 
to know the worst. ‘It means I ama py 
man in your estimation. I can sell out 
these people, who have thrown a steel rj 
round their game, so to speak, and had 
wait to do it until your father was out 
the running. I can never buck them—] 
not fool enough to be goaded on tot 
Your father could not win out the 
things are now—but he could haye 
vented their ever getting the upper han 
because he knows every last turn of |, 
wheel. They could not have fooled h 
IT didn’t know what was coming until it), 
too late. A get-rich-quick man aly) 
pays for his own speed!” 

‘“‘Stevuns, you'll make me so neryou. 
can’t go to-night. It’s a lovely pal. 
You stay home and tell papa all about; 
but leave me in peace.” 

“Thank you, I will. And is this ; 
sympathy and the understanding you {: 
me when I say we are being ruined?” 

“Don’t keep saying it.” She stam) 
her little foot. ‘‘Papa has lots of mone’ 
English and Chinese securities and I dit 
know what all. Why, that factory of 
was the least of his fortune.” 

“That is why your father delibera | 
lifted three-fourths of his money from | 
business just before he was taken il. | 
was not going to risk cutthroats’ get | 
together. He overestimated my abilit 
keep clear of disaster. But after all I’m) 
sorry—I don’t want anything more |’ 
I have earned. For you always pay {| 
in some way. The world may not know, | 
these snap-judgment profiteers, these | 
rich-quick phenomena, always have to ; 
But you don’t understand,” he ai’ 
gently, ‘do you? You must not be bla! 
for not understanding anything unle | 
comprises a good time!” 

“T shall not try,” she said atula’ | 
“and if you love me you will hurr| 
change your things and tell » 
briefly. To-morrow will be 
enough to go into details and | 
him start you into something n | 

“T didn’t take your father’s m : 
to marry you with, and even | 
stole it in a sense, it was my | 
efforts that brought it to pas) 
took no help from him un ]) 
established. So I | 
not sneak back tole! 
wife’s father supp0l ’ 
now. I’m going to | 
out of thisgame, Bea ‘ 
It is for you to 
whether you go wit | 
or stay at the VillaR: 
He stood up sud! 
and eame close to! 
looking down at I 
all her fragile lovel’ 
wondering, half h¢! 
halfway expecting ’ 

a miracle might hi? 
even as he had hop 
the miracle of his fc: 
—that at this late’ 
she might cease to‘ 
mere Gorgeous Gil’ 
understand. 

Beatricefrowned | 
ing with her fan. 
look shabby and t' 
she complained; H 
handsome Steve: 
don’t mean suc 
because you do 10 
and you know 1? 
never be happy ivi ' 
other way. 1m al! 
has and he wants ‘ 
have everything I 
Of course I wad 
dear house and YC’ 
all that both of you‘ 
so be a lamb a! 

(Continued o 
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‘S you open your morning mail, a 
A salmon-hued sheet of paper drops 
from a salesman’s envelope. 

Its color tells you instantly what it is. 
You have the information you’ve 
wanted about Davis of Woodstock. 

Davis hasa small storeina small town. 
The credit agency rates him “good,” 
and he pays promptly—yet every time 
you ship to him you feel you are taking 
a chance, because he orders more than 
it seems possible for him to sell. 

Your salesman has had to get down to 
brass tacks on Davis in order to fill out 
this report. It tells you what sort of a 
man Davis is, and gives you facts of real 
value about his store, its opportunities 
and prospects. 

You find Davis has worked up a big 
mail-order trade in the country round- 
about, therefore his large orders. You 
find reason to believe he’s the kind of 
a man you can safely trust. 

This report blank, invaluable to 
manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, is 
one of the many helpful printed forms 


which we are glad to send free to 
business men, to acquaint them with 
Hammermill Bond, and with the 
Hammermill Service which aids them 
in making the best use of this standard, 
watermarked paper. 

The Hammermill Portfolio which 
we willsend you—on request—contains 
this form and others. 

Hammermill Bond comes in twelve 
colors besides white. This enables you 
to have different colors for your various 
forms, so that they may be instantly 
identified by your office employees. 

Many big firms have proved to their 
satisfaction that this systematic use of 
color prevents delays and mistakes. 

Hammermill Bond, uniform in 

quality and of proved reliability, is the 
most widely-used bond paper in the 
world, and the lowest-priced standard 
bond paper on the market. It will pay 
you, as it has paid many other business 
men, to standardize on it for all your 
printing needs. Ask your printer to 
use Hammermill Bond. 


Complete set of Hammermill Portfolios sent 


Sree to any printer who writes us for them. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
dressed and papa will help you into some 
nice safe business that can never fail.” 

She stood on her tiptoes, about. to kiss 
him. But he pushed her away. 

“You mean you won’t begin with me, 
you won’t take our one chance for happi- 
ness? Just to begin together to learn and 
earn, be real? Do you think for one in- 
stant I will be like Gay Vondeplosshe, sub- 
sisting on a woman’s bounty? No. I shall 
support my wife; it was never my wish 
that we come here to live, and you insisted 
upon luxuries my purse could not afford. 
In the main, to the outsider, I have sup- 
ported you. But we both know it is not 
true; I have merely been a needed acces- 
sory. From now on I shall either support 
you or else not live with you. I ask you to 
stop having a good time long enough to 
give me your decision.” 

“Oh, Stevuns—you funny old dear!” 

“Tf it were a direct loan of money from 
your father it would be a different mat- 
ter—but it is one of those intricate involved 
deals that mean more than you or I choose 
to admit. It means I have learned the hol- 
low satisfaction in being a rich man and 
husband of a Gorgeous Girl. I want to bea 
plain American with a wife who is content 
with something else besides a Villa Rosa and 
pound-and-a-half lap dogs. I am going to 
be a mediocre failure in the eyes of your set, 
since it is the only way in which I can start 
to be a true success in other than dollar 
standards. The two elements that collect a 
crowd and breed newspaper headlines are 
mystery and struggle; remove them and 
you find yourself serene and secure. That 
is what I propose to do. I ask if it is too 
late for you to come with me or are you 
going to linger in the Villa Rosa? Answer 
me—I want something real, common, def- 
inite—can’t you understand?”’ 

“Tf you ever dare treat me like this 
again ” she began whimpering. 

Steve brushed by her and up the stairs. 
He went into Constantine’s room, where 
the old man lay in helpless discontent, his 
dulling eyes looking at the sunken gardens 
and the chattering peacocks and his heart 
longing for Hannah and the early days 
together. 

‘Why, Steve,” he said in a pleased tone, 
“‘youlook asif they were after you. Thought 
you’d forgotten me. That nurse Bea en- 
gaged has a voice like a scissors grinder 
in action.” 

Briefly Steve told him what had taken 
place, not mentioning Beatrice’s name. It 
had an astonishing effect; as a mental tonic 
it was not to be surpassed, for the fallen 
oak of a man throbbed anew with life, as 
much as was possible, his hands twitching 
with rage, his teeth grinding and the dulled 
eyes bright with interest. 

“The dogs! I knew it! Why didn’t you 
tell me long before? Blocked ’em off— 
snuffed ’em out. Meddling with wildcat 
stocks—asinine any way you figure it! 
Well, I don’t know that I blame you. The 
first success was too sweet to leave untried 
again, eh?” He chuckled as if something 
amused him. ‘‘We’ll close out to ’em. 
We'll start again # 

“T don’t want another fortune handed 
me,” Steve interrupted. ‘‘I want to earn it, 
if you please. I’m not a pauper in the true 
sense of the word; I am merely trained 
down to the proper financial weight for a 
man of my age and experience to carry, and 
T can now enter the ring with good chances. 
The other way was as absurd as the four- 
year-old prodigy who typewrites and is 
rather fond of Greek. But I loved your 
daughter and I thought it quite the right 
thing to do. I asked your daughter just 
now if she was willing to live with a poor 
man, according to her standards, as your 
wife lived with you—to give me her help 
and her faith in me. 

“Do you know what she answered? She 
told me to come to you and truckle for an- 
other big loan, which I am not capable of 
handling, to cheat legally and never hint to 


the world the truth of the affair. She hadn’t: 


the most remote idea that I was in earnest 
when I told her I was going to be a failure 
in the eyes of the world—but I was not 
going to have my wife’s father support me. 
I’m not sorry this has happened—I feel as 
if the Old Man of the Sea had dropped off 
me. But this is the thing: either my wife 
and I will live in a home of our own, and 
such a home as I can provide, being an in- 
dependent and proper family and keeping 
our problems and responsibilities within our 
gates; or else your daughter is going to 
stay with you and lose her one chance of 
freedom while I leave town.” 
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The Basque grandmother and the Celtic 

grandfather lent Steve all their passionate 
determination and keenness of insight, as 
they once lent him chivalry, humor and 
charm. He stood before the old man taut 
with excitement and flushed with sudden 
fury. 
“Tt is you I blame,” he added before 
Constantine could make answer. “You 
kept her as useless as a china shepherdess; 
it is not her fault if she fails to rise to the 
occasion now.” 

Constantine’s face quivered; what the 
emotion was none but himself knew. 

“You poor fool boy!” he said thickly. 
“Don’t you know I made you a rich man 
all along the line? You never did anything 
at all. It wasn’t luck on the stock ex- 
change—it was Mark Constantine back of 
you. Gad, to have made what you did in 
the time you did you’d have had to do 
worse than dabble your hands in the mud, 
You’d have had to roll in it—like I did.” 
He gave a coarse laugh. “That was what I 
figured out when you said you wanted 
Beatrice and what you were going to do to 
try to get her. I liked you, I wanted you 
for her husband, I hated the other puppies. 
So I wasn’t going to have Beatrice’s hus- 
band a cutthroat and a highbinder as he 
would have to be if he had turned the whole 
trick. 

“You young fool, don’t you suppose I 
made the stock exchange yield you the 
sugarplums? Gad, I knew every cent you 
spent and made. It was for my girl, my 
Gorgeous Girl, so why shouldn’t I do hey ll 
saved your ideals and kept your hands 
white so that you would be good enough for 
her; that was what I figured out the hour 
after you had told me your intentions. 
followed you like the fairy books tell of; 
I brought you your fortune and your fac- 
tory and scotched all the enemies about 
you—and gave you the girl. And you 
thought you killed the seven-headed dragon 
yourself. . . . Idon’t blame you for the 
foozle, Steve; I cotton-wooled you all 
along—it was bound to come. But, damme, 
you'll come down to brass tacks and take 
more of my money now and keep her from 
being unhappy—and stop this snivel about 
earning what you get and needing responsi- 
bilities—or you'll find you’ve put your foot 
into hell and you can’t pull it out!” 

White-heat anger enveloped Steve’s very 
soul, yet strangely enough he felt not like 
sinning but rather like Laertes crying out in 
mental anguish, “‘Do you see this, O God?” 
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TEVE knew he brushed by Aunt Belle, 

who was coming in to see what her 
brother was roaring about, and down those 
detestable gilded curlicue stairs to seek out 
his wife and try again to make her realize 
that for once he was determined on what 
should come to pass as regarded their future 
together, to force her to realize even if he 
created a cheap scene. 

Whatever blame fell upon Constantine’s 
shoulders was not within his province to 
judge—Constantine was a dying man and 
Steve was not quite thirty-five. So that 
ended the matter from Steve’s viewpoint. 
It was his intention not to try to evade his 
personal blame in the matter but to make 
reparation to his own self and to his wife 
if he might be permitted. If he could once 
convince his wife that their sole chance of 
future happiness and sanity lay in begin- 
ning as medium-incomed -young persons 
with all the sane world before them it 
would have been worth it all—excepting 
for Mary Faithful. 

Even as Steve tried in a quick tense 
fashion to dismiss Mary from his mind and 
say that Beatrice was his wife and that 
love must come as the leavener once this 
hideous wealth was removed, he knew the 
thing was impossible. The best solution of 
which he was capable was to say that he 
owed it to both Mary Faithful and Beatrice 
to play the game from the right angle and 
that in causing Beatrice to disclaim her 
title of Gorgeous Girl and all it implied he 
at least would find contentment—the same 
sort of uninteresting contentment of which 
Mary boasted. 

He found Beatrice in a furore of tears 
and protests, angered at missing the dinner 
engagement and not understanding why 
any of it was necessary. She felt her own 
territory had been infringed upon, since 
making a scene was her peculiar form of 
mental intoxication. 

But Steve was composed, even smiling, 
and as he came up to her she fancied her 
father had made everything all right as his 


check book had seen fit to do upon so many 
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occasions. The slight worry over Steve’s 
possible folly vanished, and she felt it safe 
to proceed to reproach him for having been 
so horrid. k 

“Now, my dear Stevuns, why did you 
get me all upset? And yourself and poor 
papa, to say nothing of my having to send 
word at the last moment that we could not 
attend the dinner. Oh, Steve, Steve, will 
you ever be really tamed?” 

“Come and sit beside me.” He drew out 
a notebook and pencil. “I must tell you 
some things.” i 

Rather curious, she obeyed, but keeping 
a discreet distance so her frock would not 
be ruffled. “I’m still cross,” she warned. 

Steve was writing down figures, adding 
them and making notations. 

“‘T.ook here, dear,’’ he began patiently; 
“this is just where I shall stand—a poor 
man to your way of thinking, almost as 
poor as when I set out to win you. I’m 
going into a salaried job for a few years—a 
real hope-to-die job—and we can have 
a house ——”’ 

“T thought we talked that all out be- 
fore,” she interrupted half petulantly, half 
wistfully. ‘‘Why do you keep repeating 
yourself? You'll be thumping your fists the 
first thing we know!” 

“Do you fancy I am not going to do this? 
Are you not sufficiently concerned to listen, 
to realize I have been a blind conceited 
fool? But I have learned my lesson. I shall 
support my wife from now on and live in 
my own house or else I shall no longer 
be your husband.” 

“Steve!” 

She opened and shut her fan quickly, 
then it fell to the floor. But he did not pick 
it up. 

“You were never keen for details, so I 
shall not irritate you now by introducing 
them. But the fact remains that I have 
been made and backed by your father 
merely because he wished me to be your 
husband. You picked me out—and I was 
keen to be picked out—and he decided to 
make me as proper a companion for you as 
possible. I am in some ways as untried 
to-day as any youngster starting out; as I 
was when I fancied I made the grand and 
initial stride by myself. Your father feels I 
ought to be eternally grateful—but then, 
what else could the father of the Gorgeous 
Girl think? He has harmed me—but he has 
ruined you. I hardly thought you would 
meet me halfway, still it was worth the 


y. 

Forgetful of her flounces Beatrice crum- 
pled them in her hands, saying sharply, 
ae you taking this way of getting out 
of it?” 

“‘Good heavens,’ Steve murmured half 
inaudibly, “I keep forgetting you have 
never been taught. values or sincerity! 
There is no way I can prove to you how 
in earnest I am, is there?” 

“You mean to say I am a failure?” she 
preened herself unconsciously. 

“The most gorgeous failure we have 
with us to-day! And the worst of it is it is 
growing to be a common type of failure 
since gorgeousness is becoming prevalent. 
There are many like you—not many any 
more gorgeous, and thousands less so. You 
are a type that has developed the last 
twenty years and is developing these days 
at breakneck speed. And you can’t under- 
stand and you don’t want to and I’m 
not going to try to explain again.” 

“Well,” she asked shrewdly, quite the 
woman of the world, ‘‘what is it you are 
about to do? Wear corduroy trousers and a 
red bandanna and start a butcher-paper 
covered East-Side magazine filled with 


that is another type we plain 
Americans have on our hands.” 

“‘Don’t spar for time.” 

“T’m not. I’m through sparring; I want 
to go to work. I want ——” 

What was the use? He stopped before 
adding another spark to her wrath. 

“T suppose you want to marry that 
woman—Mary Faithful, who has loved you 
so long and made herself so useful! She 
was clever enough to pretend to efface her- 
self and go to work for someone else, but I 
dare say you have seen her as often as be- 
fore. Oh, are you surprised I know? I gave 
you the credit of being above such a thing, 
but Trudy told me that this woman had 
told her the truth—so you see even your 
Mary Faithful cannot be trusted. You 
better turn monk, Steve, be done with the 
whole annoying pack of us! Anyway Trudy 
came running to me, but I never lost sleep 
over the rumor. I felt you were above 
such things, as I said, but ‘presently little 
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indications—straws, you know—told meshe 
cared; and if a woman cares for a man and | 


is able to pass several hours each day in his S 


employ, unless she is cross-eyed or a blith- 
ering idiot she cannot fail to win the game! 
Now can she, Stevuns?”’ , 

Steve raised his hand in protest. “Please 
leave her out of it.” 


““Go—we must talk about my being a E 


failure, my father clipping your wings of in- 
dustry and all that—yet we must not men- 
tion 2 woman who has loved you—and 
gossiped about it.” 

“She did not! You know Trudy—you 
know her nature,’’ he interrupted. 

“Taking up her defense! Noble Stevuns! 
Then you do reciprocate—and you are 
planning one of those ready-to-be-served 
bungalows with even a broom closet and 


lovely glass doorknobs, where Mary may 


gambol about in organdie and boast of the 
prize pie she has baked for your supper. 


Oh, Stevuns, you are too funny for words!” — ; 
She laughed but there was a malicious — 


She was carrying off 
the situation as best she knew how, for she 


stabbed—quite helpless. : 

With her father’s spirit she resolved to 
take the death gamely—and make Steve 
as ridiculous as possible, to have as good a 
time as she could out of such a sorry ending, 
But she knew as she stood facing him, so 
tired and heavy-eyed, the rejected sheet of 
figures fallen on the brocaded sofa between 
them, that it was she who met and experi- 
enced lasting defeat. 

By turns she had been the spoiled child 
‘of fortune, the romantic parasite, the mad 
butterfly, the advanced woman, the Bol- 
shevik de luxe; and finally and for all time 
to come she was confronted with the last 
possibility—there was no forked road for 
her—that of a shrewd cold flirt. She real- 
ized too late the injustice done her under 
the name of a father’s loving protection. 
Moreover, she determined never to let her- 
self realize to any great extent the awful- 
ness of the injustice. It was, as Steve said, 
a common fate these days—there was 
solace in the fact of never being alone in her 
defeat. But at five minutes after twelve she 
had glimpsed the situation and regretted 
briefly all she was denied. Still it was an 
impossibility to cease being a Gorgeous 


Girl. 

She felt cheated, stunted, revengeful be- 
cause of this common fate. Steve was set- 
ting out for new worlds to conquer, he very 
likely would have a good time in so doing. 
She must continue to be fearfully rushed 
and terribly popular, having a good time 
too. How dull everything was! Strangely, 
she did not give Mary Faithful or her part 
in Steve’s future a thought—just then. She 
was thinking that Ibsen merely showed the 
awakened Nora going out the door—as 
Victorian matrons have shown their daugh- 
ters, urging them to do likewise. . But it 
really begins to be interesting at this very 
point, since it is not the dramatic closing 
of the door that is so vital, but the pitfalls 
and adventures on the long road that Nora 
and her sisters have seen fit to travel. 

Beatrice was deprived of even this chance, 


even the falling by the wayside and admit- | 


ting a new sort of defeat or traveling the — 
road in cold supreme fashion and ending 
with selfish victory and impersonal theories 
warranted to upset the most domestic and 
content of her stay-at-home sisters. But 
she, like all Gorgeous Girls, must be con- | 
tent to stand peering through the luxurious 
gates of her father’s house, watching Steve 

go down the long road, then glancing back 

at her lovely habitation, where no one eX — 
cept tradesmen really took her seriously, 


and where all that was expected of her, or | 


really permitted, was to have a good time. 


| 
Steve shrugged his shoulders. He felt a — 


great weariness concerning the situation, 
nonchalant scorn of what happened in the 
future of this woman. As for Mary Faith- 
ful—that was a different matter, but he ~ 
could not think about Mary Faithful while ~ 
standing in the salon of the Villa Rosa with 
the Gorgeous Girl as mentor. i 
“Suppose we do not try to talk any more 
just now?” he suggested. ‘“We are neither | 
one fit to do so. Wait until morning an |): 
then come to an agreement.” He spoke as | 
impersonally as if a stranger asking aid in- | 
terrupted his busiest time. : oi 
Beatrice recognized the tone and what it 
implied. ‘‘I am agreed,” she said after a 
second’s hesitation. “Do not fancy MY) 
father and I will come on our knees to you: 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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me of the Twenty-Five Oil Companies Who Have Endorsed 


Sewell Cushion eels 


This is the statement of the Continental Oil Company of Denver: Savinié in: the: repGir > cost 


“We purchased our original set of Sewell Cushion Wheels August 22nd,1917,mounting mrad, eh plata 
same on 2’4-ton truck, which, in turn, was mounted with a 700-gallon gasoline ohne: Coa i Cushion Wheels 
delivery tank. After approximately 19,000 miles of service we find that the repairs on this Continental Oil Truck. 
on this particular truck as compared with the balance of our 2/4-ton trucks is enough 
lower to practically pay for the original installation of the Sewell Cushion Wheels. 


“The results of this first purchase were so satisfactory that we have specified Sewell 
Wheels on the additional trucks we have ordered. We believe they are an excellent 
medium to lengthen the life of any heavy-duty trucks and are a good investment.” 


THE CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


You can get full information 


regarding Sewell Cushion 
$150,000 Investment Wheels at the Automobile 
These twenty-five Oil Companies, among the largest truck operators in the world, have Shows. 
ordered and re-ordered Sewell Cushion Wheels for a total investment exceeding $150,000: 
American Oil & Supply Co. Kentucky Oil Company Standard Oil Company of 
Associated Oil Company Magnolia Petroleum Co. Ohio 
Continental Oil Company Merchants Oil Company Stoll Oil and Refining 
Crown Oil Company Pure Oil Co. (Div. Ohio Company 
Great Western Oil & Re- Cities Gas Co.) Sun Oil Company 
fining Company Shell Oil Company Suor Oil Products Co. 
Gulf Refining Company Standard Oil Company of Texas Oil Company 
Indian Refining Company Kentucky Tidewater Oil Company 
Independent Oil Company Standard Oil Company of Valvoline Oil Company 
Kansas City Refining Co. New York Wadhams Oil Company 


The Principle is Practical 


The permanent Resiliency built in Sewell Cushion Wheels that reduces maintenance 
replacements and repairs; that increases the life of the truck and every working- 
part of the truck; that gives Solid Tires the all-essential Resiliency and, therefore, 
the all-essential Economy—this is the reason that the Oil Industry has adopted the 
Sewell Principle—‘‘The Resiliency is Built in the Wheel.” 


In Your Line of Business, We Can Furnish You With 
a List of Companies Who Use Sewell Cushion Wheels 


SEWELL CUSHION WHEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


‘ 


well Wheels Can Be Applied to Any Motor Truck Without Changing the Design 


ee 
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(Continued from Page 128) 


She swept from the room in a dignified 
manner. Steve waited until he heard the 
door of Constantine’s room bang. e 
knew his wife had rushed to tell her father 
her side of the matter—to receive the 
eternal heartsease in the form of a check so 
she could go and play and forget all about 
Stevuns the brute. 

He walked unsteadily through the rooms 
of the lower floor, out onto the main bal- 
cony and back again. He could not think in 
these rooms; he could not think in any 
corner of the whole tinsel house. It seemed 
a consolation prize to those who have been 
forbidden to think. 

He went to his own ornate and impossi- 
ble room, which should have belonged to an 
actor desiring publicity or some such pup- 
pet as Gay. He tried to sleep, but that too 
was impossible. He kept pacing back and 
forth and back and forth, playing the white 
bear as Beatrice had so often said, wonder- 
ing if he would be too much of a cad if he 
should go to Mary Faithful and merely tell 
her. He could think at Mary’s house—he 
must have a chance to think, to realize that 
Beatrice refused to come with him and to 
tell himself that nothing should force him 
to remain in the Villa Rosa and be the 
husband of the Gorgeous Girl, set right by 
her father’s checks, the laughingstock of 
the business world that had called his 
hand. 

The humiliation, the failure, the loss 
were good to have; stimulating. 

Wonderfully alive and keen, he did not 
know how to express the new sensation 
that took possession of his jaded brain. 
He was like a gourmand dyspeptic who 
has long hesitated before trying the diet 
of a workingman and when someone has 
whisked him off to a sanitarium and fed 
him bran and milk until he has forgotten 
nerves, headaches and loginess he vows 
eternal thankfulness to bran and milk, and 
is humbly‘setting out to adopt the working- 
man’s diet instead of the old-time menus, 

Steve could begin to work simply, to 
find his permanent place in the commercial 
world. He had enough money—or would 
have—to start a home in simple yet pleas- 
ant fashion; he had knowledge and abil- 
ity that would place him favorably and 
furnish him the chance to work normally 
toward the top. That was all very well, he 
told himself toward early morning—but 
must it be done alone? He had had the 
Gorgeous Girl as the incentive to make his 
fortune, and now he had Mary Faithful as 
the incentive to lose it—and if the Gor- 
geous Girl stayed on at the villa and be- 
came that pitied dangerous object, a di- 
vorcee; and if Mary did care Strange 
things both wonderful and fearsome hap- 
pen in the United States of America. 
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Boa never having gone to her 
father for anything save money did not 
know how to broach the subject in heart- 
felt and deep-water fashion. When she 
went into his room she found him with 
scarlet spots burning in his grayish cheeks, 
his dark eyes harsher and more formidable 
than ever. He tried twisting himself on the 
bed, resulting in awkward halfway muscu- 
lar contortions and gruff moans punctuat- 
ing the failure. He held out his arms to her 
and she went flying into them, not the 
dignified woman of the world putting a 
cave man in his proper place. 

_“He is impossible!” was all she said, 
giving way to hysterical sobs. “Don’t 
even try talking to him again 

More gruff moans before Constantine 
began coherently, ‘‘He’ll do what I say or 
ate not stay in this house. I expected 

his Mi 

“Oh, you don’t understand, papa. He 
doesn’t want to stay here, not at all! He 
does not want me. There, now you know 
it! He must have said something of this 
to you—perhaps you didn’t believe him. 
Neither did I—at first. Oh, my head aches 
terribly and I know I shall be ill. He wants 
me to be a poor man’s wife—starting again, 
he calls it—while he earns a salary and we 
live in a poky house and I do the cooking. 
I'd think it awfully funny if it were happen- 
ing to any of my friends—but this is ter- 
rible! Well, goat tending tells, doesn’t it? 
And after all we have done for him—to 
babble on about honesty and earning and 
all those socialistic ideas. He is a danger- 
ous man, papa; really. I don’t care.” 

Constantine stopped moaning. “Look 
up at me.” He made her lift her face from 
ee tangle of silk bedquilts. ‘“‘Do you love 
nim ?”’ 
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““Why, papa, I always adored Stevuns— 
but of course I can’t give up the things to 
which I’ve been accustomed! It’s so silly 
that I think he is queer even to suggest it— 
don’t you?” 

“You won’t love him if he goes out of 
here and youstay,” the oldman saidslowly; 
“‘but if he will stay and do as I tell him— 
then you’ll love him?” 

“Yes’?—with great relief that she was 
not called upon to keep on explaining and 
analyzing her own feelings and Steve’s 
motives; it was entirely too much of a 
strain—‘‘that is it. If Steve will stay here 
and do what you tell him—I think he’d 
better retire from business and just look 
after our interests—I shall forgive him. 
But if he keeps up this low anarchistic talk 
about dragging me to a washtub—oh, it’s 
too absurd! I’m going to Reno and be 
done with all of it.’ She drew away from 
her father and the same cold shrewd look 
of the mature flirt replaced her confusion. 
“Don’t you think that is sensible?” 

Her father closed his eyes for a moment. 
Then he whispered, ‘“‘So you don’t love 
him?” 

Beatrice had to stoop to catch the words. 
“You can’t be expected to love people 
that make you unhappy.” 

“Oh, can’t you?” he asked. “Can’t 
you? Did you never think that loving 
someone is the bravest thing in the world? 
It takes courage to keep on loving the dead, 
for instance; the dead that keep stabbing 
away at your heart all through the years. 
Loving doesn’t always make you happy, it 
makes you brave—real love!” 

He opened his eyes to look at her closely. 
Beatrice whimpered. 

“‘Isn’t it time for your drops? You’re 
too excited, papa dear.” 

“Then you don’t love him,”’ he repeated. 
“‘Well, then, it’s best for you both that he 
go—that’s all I’ve got to say. I thought 
you cared.” 

Beatrice’s eyebrows lifted. ‘Really, I 
can’t find anyone who can talk about this 
thing sensibly,” she began. 

Suddenly she thought of Gay. There 
was always Gay; at least she could never 
disappoint him, which was what she meant 
by having him talk sensibly. Gay knew 
everyone, knew how to laugh at the most 
foolish whims, pick up fans, exercise lap 
dogs and wear a fancy ball costume. What 
a blessed thing it was there was Gay. 

“Tt has been quite too strenuous an 
evening,” she said in conclusion, “so lm 
off for bed. Steve and I will talk more 
to-morrow. Good night, papa. I’m ter- 
ribly distressed that this has come up to 
annoy you.” She bent and kissed him 
prettily. 

“T’ye seen you make more fuss when 
your lap dog had a goiter operation,” her 
father surprised her by way of an answer. 
“‘Tt’s all different in my mind now.” The 
thick fingers picked at the bedquilt. “I 
thought it would break your heart, but it’s 
just that you want to break his spirit; so 
it’s better he should go.” 

Left alone Constantine lay staring into 
darkness, his harsh eyes winking and blink- 
ing, and the gnarled thick fingers, which 
had robbed so cleverly by way of mahog- 
any-trimmed offices and which had writ- 
ten so many checks for his Gorgeous Girl, 
kept on their childish picking at the quilt. 
Yet his love for Beatrice, monument to 
his folly, never dimmed. He merely was 
beginning to realize the truth—too late to 
change it. And as the pain of loving his 
dead wife had never ceased throughout the 
years, so the new and more poignant pain 
of loving his daughter and knowing she 
was in the wrong began tugging at his 
heartstrings. Well, he was the original 
culprit; he must see her through with fly- 
ing colors. As for Steve—he envied him! 

In the morning Steve was accosted by 
Aunt Belle, who felt she must say her con- 
ventional marcelled-gray-satin-and-violet- 
perfumed reproaches. All Beatrice had told 
her was that Steve was now an impossible 
pauper and he loved Mary Faithful and 
had loved her for years, that it was quite 
awful and she was going to divorce him. 
Her aunt, with the proper emotions of a 
Gorgeous Girl’s aunt, and uncomfortable 
memories of love in a cottage with the late 
Mr. Todd, began to upbraid Steve. She 
began in a cold stereotyped fashion, calling 
his attention to the broken-hearted wife, 
the sick man who lay upstairs and who had 
befriended him, and to the social ostracism 
that was to result should he take such a 
drastic step. 

She felt it indelicate to mention Mary 
but she did say there were ‘‘other vicious 
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deceits of which we are well aware, my 
young man,” warning him that in years to 
come old age would bring nothing but 
remorse and terror, asking him what he 
would be forced to think when his marriage 
was recalled? 

“My marriage?” Steve answered too 
pleasantly to be safe. “‘T dare say in time 
T’ll come to realize it is always the open 
season for salamanders.” Which left Aunt 
Belle with the wild thought that she must 
accompany Beatrice to Reno to sit out in 
the sagebrush for the best part of a year. 

Steve found his wife in her dressing 
room; she had waited as eagerly for his 
coming as she had done during the first 
days of their engagement. She too during 
a sleepless night had resolved that the only 
solution was a divorce, but she was going 
to have just as gay a time out of the event 
as was possible, which included making 
Steve as wretched as could be. Even with 
the rumors concerning Mary she believed, 
in the conceited fashion of all persons so 
cowardly that they merely consent to be 
loved, that Steve still adored her and that 
she was dealing with the deluded man of a 
few years ago. 

She wore a sapphire-colored negligee 
with slippers to match, and lay in her 
chaise-longue gondola, her prayer books 
with their silver covers and a new Pom as 
touching details to the farewell tableau. 
Then Steve was permitted to come into the 
room. }| 
She gazed at him in a sorrowful forgiving 
fashion, quite enjoying the situation. Then 
she held out her hand, wondering if he 
would kiss it; but he took it as meaning 
that he might sit down or try to sit down on 
a perilous little hassock which he had al- 
ways named the Rocky Road to Dublin 
despite its Florentine appearance. 

“‘T hope you agree with me,” he began in 
businesslike fashion as he noted the prayer 
books, the untasted breakfast tray, the 
snapping Pom, which never tolerated his 
presence without protest. “I am going to 
see your father, out of courtesy, and ex- 
plain more in detail how things stand. It 
won’t interest you so I shan’t bore you. I 
have enough money and securities to cover 
the loss of any of his money. I shall apply 
for a position in another city. Iam reason- 
ably sure of obtaining it. It seems to me it 
would be better that I go away.” 

“T forgive you, Steve,” she said sadly, 
shaking her golden head. 

“T presume you will want to do some- 
thing about a legal separation—and if you 
do not I shall.” 

The prayer books fell to the floor ih col- 
lision with the slipping Pom but Beatrice 
did not notice. 

“So you do love her!” There was a hint 
of a snarl in her high-pitched voice. ‘So 
you want to marry her after all!” 

“T think,” Steve continued in the same 
even voice, ‘that as you are going to tire 
of being a divorcee playing about, and will 
want a second husband to dissipate the 
ennui that is bound to occur, you had best 
select your form of a divorce and let me 
do what I can to aid in the matter. You 
are very lovely this morning, as you usually 
are. There is no doubt but that many men 
far better suited to you than I will try to 
have you marry them—they will wisely 
never expect to marry you. That was our 
great mistake, Beatrice. I thought I was 
marrying you—but you were really marry- 
ing me.” 

“So you do love her,” she repeated, pay- 
ing no heed to what else he said. 

“Yes, I do,” Steve said with sudden 
honesty. 

It was a relief to be as brutal and uncom- 
plimentary as possible; it offset the silver- 
covered prayer books, the breakfast tray, 
the jeweled-earringed Pom, the whole 
studied, inane effect of a discontented 
woman trying to play coquette up to the 
last moment. 

“T have loved her along time. I could no 
more have refrained from it than you can 
refrain from feeling a pique at the fact, 
though you have nothing but contempt for 
us both and only a passing interest if the 
truth were known. I am glad you have 
persisted in asking me until I told you. I 
think one of the most promising signs that 
women will survive is the fact that they are 
never afraid to ask questions no matter 
how delicate the situation. Men keep 
silence and often bring disaster on their 
sulky heads as a result.” 

““So—and you dare tell me this?” 

“Of course I do. I dare to tell you the 
truth, which no one else has ever taken the 
pains to tell you. If you do not get a 


divorce I intend to. Not that I cham 
the custom as a particularly healthy ins 
tution, but it is sometimes a necessary oni 
If it is any satisfaction to you I dor 
think Miss Faithful has the slightest i 
of marrying me. She has put that part of 
yee for business and taking care of 
uke. 


with the same spirit he had once displayed 
toward winning the Gorgeous Girl. “Only 
this time I shall not bargain for her.” 

Beatrice gave an affected laugh. “ ite 
a satisfactory arrangement all round. |) 
hope you do not bother me again. Tell my | 
father what you like, and then take your 
self off to the new position and do as you | 
please. When I decide what course I sha 
pursue you will be informed. Would you | 
please pick up my "prayer book?” she, 
added languidly. 

Steve bent over to grasp the intricate 
nothing in his hand and lay it gently in the | 
sapphire-velvet lap. } 

“‘Good-by, Beatrice,” he said a trifle) 
sadly—for the day the child discovers there | 
are no fairies is one of sadness. | 

Tt was something of this Steve felt as he | 
looked at his wife for the last time. How 
thrilled and adoring he would haye one 
time been. Just such visions, a trifle 
cruder no doubt, had stirred his young soul 
in the bleak orphanage days—the beautify 
princess and the valiant young hero chain 
ing the seven-headed dragon. And in, 
America it was just bound to have come, 
true! | 

““Good-by, Stevuns,” she answered in| 
the same gay voice—but a trifle forced 
if one knew her well. ‘‘I hope you havea) 
wonderful time leading a mob somewhert| 
and your wife selling your photographs 01 | 
the next corner curbstone!”’ | 

She pretended to become interested it 
the prayer book; and with the Pom shooin} | 
him out by sharp ear-piercing barks Stew 
left the room. 1 
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INGE an hour later Mrs. Stephen O’Val | 
ley’s card was taken in to ee | | 
Faithful as she sat trying to work in th! 
new office—it never ceased to be new t) 
her. She had heard the swift rumors ¢ 
Steve’s failure. Understanding that th| 
visitor’s card had a deeper significance tha 
the messenger who delivered it realizec| 
Mary closed the outer doors of her offic 
and waited for her guest. | 
It was a very Gorgeous Girl who swe | 
serenely into the room and lost no time i 
introducing the nature of hererrand. 
“T don’t know how well informed yo 
are in business reports,” she began in ht 
high-pitched voice, ‘‘but perhaps you hay| 
9 f 


She was scrutinizing Mary as she talke 
Within her mind was the undeniab 


Mary for comfort and advice. If any) 
could have set her right with herself 
would be just such a good-looking thing | 
Trudy used to say, a commercial nun W_ 
had kept her ideals and was not berelt | 
ideas. Faith and intellect had been pre. 
erly introduced in Mary’s mind. | 
Mary blushed. ‘I have always wish. 
to speak to you about something M- 
Vondeplosshe told you shortly before 
death. Won’t you sit down? I am sure” 
have much to say to each other.” 
Beatrice found herself obeying like) 
docile child. As she took a chair fac 
Mary’s desk she realized that in just su 
a kind practical fashion would Mary P) 
ceed to manage Steve, that the years 
experience in the business world as an Int 
pendent woman would give Mary que 
new-fashioned charm in his eyes. Whet! 
she was dealing with gigantic business, 
terests in deft fashion or showing | 
ness for the little girl who puts away | 
dolls for the last time Mary possessec 
flexibility of comprehension and pow 
(Continued on Page 133)— f 
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: (Continued from Page 130) 
r could not be cheap in dealings with 
» And as the eternal sex barrier was not 
“ent in Beatrice’s behalf she realized 
¢ her jargon so impulsively planned 
old never be said. Nor could she dis- 
i) Mary patronizingly and say the half- 
a melodramatic things she had said to 
ce. It occurred to her as Mary began 
ulk that Mary had been brave enough 
yve, not merely be loved, the truth of 
jcausing her to wince within. 
‘In a malicious moment Trudy told you 
‘y—my affection for your husband. It 
lie, if that is what you have come to ask 
about. I told myself months ago that 
cu did come to ask me this thing I 
(ld answer you truthfully and we must 
iin at least polite acquaintances over 
ird situation. I think I have played 
yy.” Mary’s face had a tired look that 
1 proof to the statement. ‘I even left 
smploy. As I once told you from an 
jrsonal standpoint, I have a theory that 
iy business women of to-day are in love 
i someone in their office. Propinquity 
faps and the shut-in existence that they 
‘account for much of it. Yet no woman 
irue woman who forgets her employer is 
irried or engaged man. 
You and I know, however, that love 
snot stop to ask if this is the case, and I 
itimes feel—impersonally, remember— 
ithe business women earn the love of 
» employers and associates more than 
employers’ and associates’ wives. Does 
sind strange? Of course you need not 
—I hardly expect it. Yet the fact 
‘ins that we watch and save that you 
leous Girls may spend and play. In 
ithe man, tense and non-understanding 
all, discovers his trust and confidence 
) be placed in the business woman 
| romantic love is not enduring in his 
. Not always of course; but many 
in these days of overnight prosperity 
indless good times. So I have neither 
ie nor remorse—I have as much right 
lve your husband as you have—and 
ase of that I shall be as fair to you as I 
1 ask any woman to be toward me in 
a circumstances.” 
think I understand,” the Gorgeous 
haid swiftly. “I see something of the 
” She laughed nervously. It was 
' to laugh than to cry, and one or the 
f was necessary at this moment. ‘‘I 
bd to tell you my husband is going 
| to take a rather mediocre position. 
11 divorce him.” 
es won out,’”” Mary said in spite of 
‘as he? So you have been the urge 
id him and his poverty talk?” 
Pag to claim the credit,’ Mary 
ved. . 
eally?” 
\trice found herself in another mental 
ndecided how to cope with the situa- 
She had fancied she could make Mary 
ad beg for silence, be afraid and un- 
il. Instead she felt as ornate as a 
| rider in her costume, and as stupid 
ling the truth as the snapping Pom 
(her arm. Her head began to ache. 
‘ondered why.all these people delighted 
ecepting sacrifice and seeking self- 
'—and she thought of Gay again and 
at a consolation he was. And through 
. Tan a curious mental pain which 
hed her that she had not the power to 
ar to please either of these persons, 
le was being politely labeled and put 
‘own groove by Mary Faithful. This 
her on to action, just as any»poorly 
ved enemy loses his head when he 
ae tide is turning. * 
‘lesperation she said coldly, ‘After 
iall play squate with you because you 
layed square with him. I’ll give you 
ist advice a retiring wife can give her 
icing rival. Don’t copy me—no mat- 
hw Steve. may prosper in years to 
‘do you understand? Oh, I’m not so 
€ or abnormal as you ‘people think. 
‘ve done quite well‘if my father had 
‘earned more than three thousand a 
nd I had’had to put my shoulder to 
veel. But don’t ever-start to be a 
us Girl—stay thrifty and be not too 
ing of handmade lace or lap dogs. 
now, there’s no neéd to enumerate. 
phe woman who won my husband 
yrom me—and you’ll keep him. And 
ik you will make him a success—in 
or your golden-wedding anniversary! 
' that’s as fair as I can be.” 
site,” Mary said softly. 
ce you admit to him there is a crav- 
jyour sensible heart to be as useless 
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as I am—then someone else will come along 
to play Mary Faithful to your Gorgeous 
Girl.” There was a catch in the light gay 
voice. “I don’t want him,” she added 
vigorously. ‘Heavens, no, we never could 
patch it up! I shall always think of this 
last twelve months as l'année terrible! My 
Tawny Adonis was a far more soothing 
companion than Steve. Nor doI envy you 
and your future. I don’t really want 
Steve—and you deserve him. Besides, we 
women never feel as secure as novelists 
like to paint us as being in their last chap- 
ters! So I’m giving you the best hint con- 
cerning our mutual cave man that a de- 
feated Gorgeous Girl ever gave a Mary 
Faithful. As far as I am concerned the 
thing is painless. I shall have a ripping 
time out West, and some day perhaps 
marry someone nice and mild, someone 
who will stand for my moods and not spend 
too much of my money in ways I don’t 
know about—a society coward out-of a 
job! The thing that does hurt,”’ she fin- 
ished suddenly, ‘is the fact that I’d hon- 
estly like to feel broken-hearted—but I 
don’t know how. I’ve been brought up in 
such a gorgeous fashion that it would take 
a jewel robbery or an unbecoming hat to 
wring my soul.” 

“Thanks,” Mary said lightly. “I may 
as well tell you I’ve determined never to 
marry Steve, for all your good advice.” 

“Why?’’ All the tenseness of her nature 
rushed to the occasion. This was decidedly 
interesting, since it resembled her own 
whims. She felt almost friendly toward the 
other woman. 

“Because,’”’ Mary answered, handing the 
psychologists another problem for a rainy 
afternoon. 

Beatrice nodded, satisfied at the answer 
and the eternal woman’s notion inspiring 
it, for it was just exactly what she would 
have replied in like circumstances. She 
felt there was nothing more to be said 
about the matter and that Gorgeous Girls 
and commercial nuns had much in com- 
mon. As usual, Steve was appointed the 
official blackguard of the inevitable 
triangle! 


Going home that night Mary felt that 
truly the day was “‘a bitter almond.” It 
even began to be dramatically muggy and 
threatening, in keeping with her state of 
mind—the sort of forced weather that 
issues offstage in roars of thunder the mo- 
ment the villain begins his plotting. She 
took a street car, having meant to walk and 
give herself time to pull together and adopt 
the fat smile of a professional optimist. 

A tired-faced woman, heavily rouged, 
was talking to another tired-faced woman, 


also rouged. Mary listened because it was - 


a relief to listen to someone ‘else besides 
herself, to realize there were, other persons 
in this world occupied with other.probléms 
besides a commercial nun with a heartache, 
a tired cave man about to start again; and 
a Gorgeous Girl defeated in’ no uncertain 
terms. The whole thing was heyond. Mary’s 
comprehension just now;._as:much as the 
graybeards’ lack of understanding when 
they try to Freud the schoolboy’s mind; ° 

“That’s me too, Mame, all over—and 
when she tried telling me she was a natural 
blonde, never using lemon juice in even the 
last rinse water—well, when you’ve been 
handing out doll dope and baby bluster 
over the counter of a beauty department as 
long as I have you know there ain’t no such 
animal! Good-by, Mame. I hope you get 
home safe.” 

“There ain’t no such animal,” Mary 
found herself repeating. ‘No, there sure 
ain’t!” 

“There: were no real commercial nuns; 
it was a premeditated affair entirely, merely 
a comfortable phrase, borrowed by the 
lonesome ones unwilling to be called old 
maids; a big brave bluff that women have 
adopted during these times of commercial 
necessity and economic stress. Commer- 
cial nuns! As foolish as-the tales told 
children of the wunks living in the coal bins 
as if there ever could be such creatures! 
The reason Mary would not marry Steve 
was because she, Mary, did not want’ to 
disappoint him even as the Gorgeous Girl 
had done. She didnot want to be all help- 
mate, practical comrade; .she had fed her- 
self, with:this delusion during’ the years of 
loneliness. She:had adopted’ the- veneer, 
convinced herself ‘that:it-was true, but she 
knew now that it.was false: It had taken.a 
Gorgeous Girl to seratchx beneath the ve- 
neer in true feminine fashion. Mary did 
wish to be dependent, helpless—to have 
Gorgeous Girl propensities. The cheap 


phrases of the shopwomen kept interrupt- 
ing her attempts to think of practical 
detail. ‘There ain’t no such animal.” 

She found Luke wild-eyed and excited, 
brandishing an evening paper. 

“Look what’s happened—the O’Valley 
Leather Company has gone under! Won't 
Constantine help him out! I always said 
you were the mascot ——”’ 

“T’d rather not talk about it.” 

“Why? I always tell you everything.” 

Mary smiled. Luke was so boyish and 
square. She felt that particularly toward 
Luke must she keep up the illusion of being 
a commercial nun, content with her part in 
things. 

“Tt’s such a horrid day. I rode home on 
a car that was as crowded as a cattle ship- 
ment. My head aches. The stenographer 
has left to be married.” 

“You mean you are not interested about 
Steve O’Valley?”’ Luke was not to be 
trifled with regarding the affair. 

Mary sank into the nearest chair. “Of 
courselam. But what right haveI tobe?” 
she asked almost bitterly. ‘It never pays 
to be too keenly interested.” 

Luke laid the paper aside. “Mary,” he 
began, his voice very basso profundo, “‘do 
you like this man?” 

Mary gave a little cry. ‘“Stop—all of 
you—all of you!”” Then she began sobbing 
quite as helplessly as the Gorgeous Girl 
could have done. 

Luke stood before her in helpless posture. 
He might have coped with her temper but 
his reliable. tailor-made sister in tears? 
Never. As she cried he experienced a new 
sympathy, a delightful sense of protector- 
ship. He decided his wife should cry 
occasionally—it became women. 

“See here,” he began shyly, “vou 
mustn’t cry about him; it won’t do any 
good. If he has failed it isn’t your fault. 
And if you do like him—vwell, you like him. 
He likes you,” he finished with emphasis. 
“T know it. I’ve known it all along.” 

“Oh, Luke!” Mary said helplessly. 
“Luke!” 

He put his arm round her clumsily. 
““There—now I wouldn’t—please don’t, 
it makes me feel awful bad—there’s no 
sense worrying about it—you have a lot of 
aes things ahead of you. There, that’s the 
girl.” 

At that moment Luke grew up and be- 
came far more manly and self-sufficient 
than all Mary’s practical naggings and 


deeply laid plans could have achieved. He’ 


felt he must protect his sister; hitherto it 
had been his sister who had protected him. 
And he watched with pride the way she 
smiled up through her tears in rainbow 
fashion and patted his cheek, calling him a 
dear.’ She was a new kind of Mary. Both 
of them felt the better for the happening. 

But when. Steve came unceremoniously 
to.Mary’s apartment that same evening, 
and Luke, very amusing and pathetic in his 


‘dignity, met him, innocent of the tornado 


of emotion sweeping about his nice boyish 
self—Mary.almost wished the happening 
had not taken place. For a moment she 
feared that Luke would try to take command 
of the ‘situation: There was something 
maternal in Mary’s wishing Luke to be 
ignorant of the hard things until the ripe 
time should come. And Luke, quite willing 
to be released, since it was a trifle beyond 
his powers of comprehension, retired to 
read a magazine and resolve to be ready 
aor. action at the first sound of a sister’s 
sob! 

“TI had to come,” Steve said simply. 
“T’ve been like the man who never took 
time to walk because he had always been so 
busy running. I want to walk but I don’t 
know how.”’ 

Mary shook her head, really shaking it at 
herself. ‘‘Go away, Steve.” 

“T shall after a little. But I had to come 
now. She said she saw you and made quite 
a time of it. I’m sorry.” 

“T’m not. We are good friends in a 
sense; far better than we have ever been 
before. -We found we were in accord— 
after all.” 

He looked at her in the same helpless 
fashion Luke had adopted. : 

“She will divorce. you.and marry some- 
one else and continue to” be. a’ Gorgeous 
Girl,’ Mary finished quietly. . “No terrible 
fate will overtake her, nothing occur to 
rouse or-develop her abilities. .She+will 
remain-young and apparently childish until 


She: suddenly reaches the stately dowager 


age overnight. Gorgeous’ Girls- ‘are like 
gypsies—they should either be very young 


and lissom or old, crinkled and vested 


with powers of fortune telling—the middle 
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stage is impossible. I realized this morning 
that I’ve been fooling myself, all the heart 
in me trying to be a hundred per cent 
efficient, when I really want to be a Gor- 
geous Girl—fluffy, helpless—a blooming 
little idiot. And I’m glad you have come 
so I can tell you.” 

“You don’t mean that,’ he corrected. 

“Being incurably honest I am bound to 
tell tales on myself. Yes, I do mean it. I’d 
probably be rushing round for freckle 
lotion and patent nose pins to give me a 
Greek-boy effect. I’d take to swathing 
myself in chiffons and having my hair a 
different tint each season. I think every 
business woman would do the same too—if 
she had the chance. We have to fool our- 
selves to keep on going down the broad 
highway; or else we would be sanitarium 
devotees, neurasthenic muddles. So we 
strike our brave pose and call ourselves 
superwomen, advanced feminists and all 
the rest of the feeble rubbish until the right 
man comes along. Sometimes he never 
comes—so we keep right ahead, growing 
dry as dust at heart and even fooling 
ourselves. I did. But it took your wife to 
show me my smug conceit, my fancy that 
I was a bulwark of commerce, so proper, so 
perfect! She showed me I was just plain 
woman making the best of having been born 
into the twentieth century! There is a Gor- 
geous Girl in all of us, Steve. So I can’t 
advise or comfort or do any of the things I 
used to—a bag of tricks we women in busi- 
ness have adopted to make the heart lone- 
liness- the less. Go away and make good! 
That is just what she told you—isn’t it? 
You will never believe in any of us again. 
And I don’t know that you should after 
all. For cave men need Gorgeous Girls.” 

Steve was laughing downather. “‘True— 
but they need the right Gorgeous Girl. 
I’m glad you have finally told the truth; I 
always suspected it. You have overem- 
phasized it somewhat—and the woman I 
married was unfairly overemphasized as 
well. But in the main what you have said 
is the truth. I assure you I am twice as 
glad to have an incentive asa lady directress. 
And I want you to be helpless—if you can; 

~ and fluffy—if you will! Don’t you see that 
you are the right Gorgeous Girl—and she 
was the wrong one—and I’m the culprit? 
Why, Mary, the worst thing you could do 
would be to descend upon mein curl papers 
under a pink-net cap. Even that prospect 
does not frighten me!” 

“Are you going away?” she asked shyly. 

“Not far—nothing spectacular or ro- 
mantic. I’m done with that. Beatrice 
goes West, I believe. She is quite happy. 
She is going to New York first to get her 
divorce wardrobe. It is her father I pity— 
he has to face another son-in-law,’ Steve 
laughed. ‘I am merely going to work for 
an old.and reliable firm—use my nest egg 
for.a house. A brown-shingled house, I 
think, with plain yard and a few ambitious 
shrubs blooming ‘along the walks. I don’t 
know what they will be; I leave that to 
you!’ 

Luke wondered why he was not called 
upon for action, but he wondered still 
more as Mary came presently to ask that 
he tell Steve good night. Her gray eyes 
were like captured sunrise. 

“Luke, dear,’’ she said in as feminine 
a manner as Beatrice might have done, 
“don’t worry about me any more. I’m a 
queer old sister—but it’s all coming out all 
right,” kissing him before Steve, to his 
utter confusion. 

XXIV 

EATRICE sent for Gay before she 

decided .to;run down to New York to 
gather up some good-looking things to 
wear while West. More and more the 
novelty of the situation was appealing to 
her.’ She would ship her car out and take 
with her a maid, the Pom and her aunt, 
besides three trunks of clothes. She also 
had learned of hot springs that were ex- 
tremely reducing; and of a wonderful 
lawyer whom several of her friends recom- 
mended. It had grown very distressing to 
have a cave man prowling about the villa, 
with eternal disapproval of whatsoever she 
did, and her. father’s presence got on her 
nerves.. Taking it all in’ all she was glad to 
escape, and she welcomed ‘the sympathy 
andspeculiar publicity that would be hers. 
The réle of an injured woman is almost as 
attractive as that of a romantic parasite. 


“ Allin-all'she was just bound to have a good 


time. 

To be sure she thought of Steve working 
for someone else, making one-twentieth of 
his former income, marrying Mary and 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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HIS NAME ATKINS represents 

three hundred years of experience 
in metal working. It is the name that 
has brought forth the greatest develop- 
ments in saw and tool making, such as 
“Silver Steel’ and ‘“‘sezment grinding.”’ 
On the battlefields of France, in the 
oreat North woods, in the pine forests 
of the South, in the leading industries 
of the East and the great construction 
work of the West—the ATKINS name 
on saws and tools has come to insure 


a standard of better material and finer 
workmanship resulting in easier and 
quicker work, increased output and 
creater service. It will pay you in buy- 
ing any saw for wood or metal cutting 
~ to look on the blade for ATKINS—~ : 
~ “The Name Back of Saw Value” i. 
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Proved Better 


Ninety per cent. of the saw 
equipment for the forest regiments 
over-seas bore the Atkins name. 
The officers’ reports show that this 
equipment, in Alpine forests, oper- 
ating double shifts at 344% above 
the rated capacity gave extraordinary 
service. 


The greatest lumber concerns in 
this country—operating at maxi- 
mum capacity to meet the demand 
for lumber—use and recommend 
the circular and cross-cut saws 
bearing this name— Atkins. 


A growing list of the great in- 
dustrial plants such as Ford Motor 
Co., Bethlehem Steel, Pennsylvania 
Railroad and representative con- 
cerns in every line are using metal- 
cutting saws and equipment backed 


’ by the name — Atkins. 


These records of value of Atkins 
Saws among these leading users are 


for Every Use 


based upon the same features you 
should use in saw buying. 


Every Atkins Saw is of better 
quality — gives easier, quicker cut- 
ting —has longer life and greater 
value. 

Remember—whenever you buy 
a saw, for any purpose, look for 
the name Atkins on the blade. It 
means the most your money can 
buy in real saw value— now and 
always. 

If you are interested in ‘‘reasons 
why’’ ask for any of these folders 
describing Atkins Saws and Tools— 
“KWIK-KUT Metal Cutting Ma- 
chines’, ‘Atkins Metal Saws’’, 
“Hack Saw Blades’, ‘‘Athins Hack 
Saw Chart’, ‘‘Atkins Cross Cut 
Saws’, “‘Silver Steel Drag Saws’?, 
“Atkins Mill Saws’’, “Atkins 
Braces’, ‘‘Athins Machine Knives’, 
“Atkins Plastering Trowels’’, ‘‘The 
Story of Silver Steel’’ ,<‘Saw Sense’’, 
“*The Saw on the Farm’’. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. i; Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools; Automobile Clutch Discs; Meat Slicer, 
Belt Splitting, Cigarette and Tobacco Knives; Cabinet Scrapers and Specialties. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 


Factory Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Sydney, N. S. W., and Paris, France. 


—At Leading Jobbers, Dealers and Mill Supply Houses Everywhere. 
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GREAT men count not the cost when con- 
fidence spurs them on. The dungeon has 
been the dwelling of many a lonely genius 
whom later the world has acknowledged, but 
whose spirit the world could never chain. 


The courage which makes for progress, 
the courage of the inventor, scientist, dis- 
coverer, or thinker who sees the needs of the 
future and works for their fulfillment, is the 
courage on which is founded achievement. 


This is the courage that denies veneration 
to the obsolete, that hews ahead while com- 
placence lags, that will not drown talent in 
timidity, that fears neither criticism nor 
doubt, that is unmindful of ridicule. This 
courage of belief in one’s own plans and in 
the ability to carry them forward, this is 
the courage of determination. 


Such a courage has sent our public service 
organizations into the wilderness, and made 
it bloom. It has taken the sturdy seed of 
ability planted in a workshop and from it 
produced a great industry. 
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It is such courage of faith in their prod- 
ucts, in their methods of production, and 
in. the markets of the country to consume, 
which has made our industrial leaders fear 
nothing but stagnation. 


It is the habit of courage which has grown 
with our own half-century of leadership, 
courage founded on knowledge and backed 
by experience, courage now more dominant 
than ever before, that has built the house of 
N. W. Aver & Son. 


The duty of courage has given us the will 
to uphold the ethics of our operations and 
establish standards of practice. In this spirit 
are we constantly working with many in- 
dustries. In this spirit will we continue to 
work with all whom we represent. 


For, ours is the courage of devotion to 
advancement, that will, in the broadest sense, 
“make advertising pay the advertiser.” 


This service we offer to courageous busi- 
nesses, both large and small. 
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ting housekeeping in nine rooms and a 
yet handkerchief of a lawn—and she 
ved them. This was only natural; it 
eld be fun to be in Mary’s place for a 
night or so, so she could tell about it 
(ward. And she thought of Mary and 

(1 she had admitted in the tenseness of 
¢ conversation. 

“hen she returned from New York Gay 
«her at the train. He carried a single 
r-stemmed white rose, which he lisped 
ed for friendship. And Beatrice—three 
nds heavier if the truth were told— 
e languid and easily pleased, looked 
‘tionately upon Gay, who was trying to 
12 his sweetest. 

Of course this is very hard’’—feeling it 
ching to say—‘‘ but inevitable.” 

‘ always knew it,’ he supplemented, 
sng the gates of paradise were slowly 
,ing for him. Within a year or so he 
id not have even the pretense of ‘a 
ness. “‘I understand only too well. 
* I say to my old friend, one whose 
jions have swayed me far more than 
chas imagined, that I too have expe- 
‘ed a similar disillusionment which 
inated more tragically?” 

Really?” Beatrice roused from her 
sions. “‘Tell me, Gay, just when did 
regret having married Trudy?” 

ne barriers down Gay began a rapid 
sof incidents concerning. Trudy’s gross 
ire and lack of comprehension, and the 
pnee it had required to bear with her. 
‘wirled her diamond ring on his finger. 
“Tice spied it. 

‘Why, that setting is just-a little differ- 
‘from any I have,’’ she said almost 
ily. “I never saw it before.” 

‘e held out her hand, and the minor 
‘tion of a dead wife and a discarded 
cand was put aside until further ennui 
‘ld overtake them. 

int Belle opposed the divorce trip 
» vigorously than anyone else con- 
ed. It seemed to her naught but a wild 
jrama of rattlesnakes and Indians, with 
ppportunity for her daily massage. 
sles, she knew Beatrice’s moods, and as 
‘went on, between Constantine’s ridi- 
-and his daughter’s tempers, Aunt 
: was forced to work hard to maintain 
ck of joyous contentment. 

lit there was nothing else for her to do 
ls she wished to be taken to an old 
is’ home. Her brother had said he 
id be delighted to have her away; her 
’nses and simpering nothings drove 
tto distraction; and he had at last 
red a man attendant who knew how to 
‘e small articles skillfully for the com- 
ation of a hundred dollars a month and 

e could pilfer. Like Beatrice, Aunt 
| regretted that the actual divorce 
| lack a gorgeous setting; it was quite 
monplace. But one cannot have 
ything, and Beatrice had as much as 
vd that for her second wedding she 
id use the sunken gardens at the Villa 
, and wear a cloth-of-gold gown and an 
itte of feathers instead of a veil. 
satrice shrank from saying good-by 
or father. It was more than her usual 
ke of entering the sick room. She had 
: to realize that though her father 
bd her to be the sort of person she was, 
er se had remained both real and 
ile, succeeding by force of this fact, and 
‘contact with both Steve and Mary 
linced her that she did not wish to 
7 real everyday persons—they had 
‘img In common with her and caused 
‘0 be restless and distressed. Gay was 
\ld a mental tonic as she desired. 
“wever, she bent solicitously over him 
‘murmured the usual things: ‘‘Take 
scare of yourself—miss you worlds—do 
\reful—will write every day.” 
/nstantine looked up at her, tears in 
narsh eyes, which had lost their black 
le. “I’m sorry,’ he said in childish 
lon, as she waited for an equally con- 
tonal reply. “Your mother would 
\ liked Steve.” 

apa,” shocked at his lack of fair- 
<—‘‘how horrid!” 

Maybe I was wrong—maybe if your 
ier had lived it would have been differ- 
/ Shewould have liked Steve.” 
latrice played her final weapon against 
ie Teputation in her father’s eyes. 

‘le is going to marry Miss Faithful. He 
soved her for a long time. Now you 
‘hat I have-endured.” 

Are you sure?” 
dh, quite. He admitted it. So did 
' Beatrice knew that Mary’s declara- 

against ever marrying Steve would 
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have as much effect as to attempt to keep 
the sun from shining if it so inclined. ‘I’ve 
no doubt they will be the model couple of a 
model village, for if ever there was a re- 
former it is Steve. He never should have 
been a rich man.” 

“Not at thirty,” his father-in-law cham- 
pioned. ‘‘So—it’s the woman who worked 
for him that won. . . . I guess it’s the 
way of things, Bea.” 

“You uphold him?’ 
rising. 

Constantine shook his head, closing the 
dull eyes. ‘‘I’m out of it all,’ he excused 
himself. “‘There’s a check for you on the 
table.” , 

Hither really or in pretense, he seemed to 
go to sleep without delay. 


Her temper was 


Some months later Gaylord, very suave 
in white flannels, came in to tell Constan- 
tine he was to meet Beatrice in Chicago, en 
route from the West, and they were plan- 
ning to announce their engagement shortly 
after their arrival in Hanover. - At which 
Constantine managed to curse Gay in as 
horrid fashion as’ he knew how. But Gay 
was quite too happy and secure to mind 
the reception. Besides, there was nothing 
Constantine could do about it. It was a 


rather neat form of revenge since his own — 


child would bring into his family the son of 
one of the men he had ruthlessly ruined in 
his own ascent of the ladder. 

Gay had-done nothing but write letters 
to Beatrice, in which he copied all the smart 
sayings and quips of everyone else, pur- 
porting them as original, impoverishing 
himself -for florists’ orders and gifts, and 
even taking a desperate run’ out to see 
Beatrice ensconced in state in a Western 
town with her tortured aunt and lady’s 
maid and a stout squaw to do the work. 
Gay knew that all this work would. not 
count in vain. So when he proposed to 
Beatrice, having taken three days in which 
to write the love missive, he knew that he 
would be accepted, and therefore counted 
Constantine’s wrath as a passing annoy- 
ance. 

Everything considered, Beatrice could 
do no better. She had inclined toward a 
minister as a second husband, she one time 
said, but her chances there were small 
since she was not a bona fide widow. Gay 
would endure anything at her hands; he 
knew no pride, he had no purpose in exist- 
ing save to have a good time, neither did he 
possess annoying theories about life. He 
was an adept at flattery and he understood 
Beatrice’s sensitiveness about being called 
stout. With a suitor at hand well trained 
for the part, why waste time looking 
further, she argued. 

So the wedding in the sunken gardens 
with the cloth-of-gold garbed bride was 
planned for next season’s calendar and 
there would be all the pleasure of talking 
it over, the entertainments, the new clothes 
andso on. His father-in-law was paralyzed 
and his aunt-in-law was senile. Gay was 
bound to be master of all he surveyed 
before long. 

Perhaps during the breaking up of his 
establishment he might be unpleasantly 
reminded of a red-haired girl who had died 
unmourned and whose very ring Beatrice 
now wore—in exchange for one of hers 
which Gay wore. But he could take an 
extra cordial if that was the case and soon 
forget. After all Trudy, like Steve, had 
been impossible; and Gay felt positive 
that impossible people would not count at 
judgment day. 

Likewise Beatrice, who regarded the 
whole thing as a lark, thought sometimes 
of Steve, who she understood was superin- 
tendent of a large plant some two hundred 
miles removed from Hanover, and of the 
time when the slightest flicker of her eyes 
made him glad for all the day or the 
suggestion of a pout brought him to the 
level of despair. Perhaps she thought too 
of the very few moments as his wife during 
which she had wished things might have 
been as he wanted. No, not really wished— 
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but wondered how it: would have been. And 
of Mary she thought a great deal—that 
was to be expected. No one wrote her 
about Mary, no one seemed to think it 
would be interesting. The dozen dear 
friends who deluged her with weekly items 
of local scandal never once told her of her 
wife-in-law, as Gay dubbed her. Therefore 
she thought of her more than she did of 
anyone else—even Gay. 

She wondered if Mary was making 
simple hemstitched things for her trous- 
seau, if she would shamelessly marry this 
divorced man, superintendent of a cement 
works, if she would live in a brown-shingled 
house and belong to the town social center 
and all the rest of the woman’s column 
bargain-day sewing-society things. And 
Beatrice knew that Mary would. More- 
over, that she would make a complete suc- 
cess of so doing. Whereas even now Bea- 
trice merely regarded Gay as essential to 
complete her defeat. 

When she reached home, in company 
with Gay, her aunt, the maid and an arm- 


‘ful of flowers, the attendant told them her 


father was dead. He had had a bad turn in 
the early morning—no pain—just drifted 
off. Well, the only intelligible things he 
said. were—should he repeat them now? 
Well, the two words he said over and over 
again were “Steve—Hannah—Hannah— 
Steve.” 

So the cloth-of-gold wedding with the 
sunken-garden setting was changed for a 
wedding at twilight. in the conservatory, 
Beatrice dressed in shimmery mauve out 
of memory to dear papa! 


“You have renounced your economic 
independence and you are now approaching 
the legal-vassal stage,’’ Steve warned Mary 


as they viewed the rooms of the new brown’ 


house. ‘‘Do you know what it all means?” 

“No; probably that is why we women 
do so,’”’ she retorted. “‘Luke says you are 
bully and everything is fino—and I set 
quite a store by Luke’s opinions.” 

“You'll have green-plush and golden-oak 
people call on you, I’m afraid, and a few 
who run to Sheraton and crystal goblets. 
There will be funny entertainments and 
dinner parties where the hostess fries the 
steak and then removes her apron to dis- 
play her best silk gown.” 

“TI am prepared.. And the maid will 
leave us before the month is over and I 
shall be doing the same thing. Well, I can. 
That is something.” 

“Tm not going to ask permission to 
smoke—I’m going to sprawl in all the chairs 
and puff away at my leisure.” 

“Do. I'll try to remember it is good for 
moths.” 

“Mary, are you satisfied?” he asked 
wistfully. 

“Of course. It never does to have it all 
perfect—to the last detail of the wall- 
paper designs. That never lasts.” 

She went to lay her head on his shoulder 
for a brief second, almost boyishly darting 
away and running upstairs to see to some 
detail in which Steve was not concerned. 

He went to the side doorway of the house 
to look out ‘at the other houses and yards— 
pleasant livable dwellings without romantic 
construction or extravagant details—the 
homes of the people who keep the world 
moving and mostly turning to the right. 

He felt he had earned this brown house— 
and the woman who was upstairs examin- 
ing the linen-closet capacity. He had 
neither stolen nor bargained for either. It 
was true there was a tinge of regret, like a 
calm stretch of road without the suggestion 
of a stirring breeze. One cannot chain 
youth, romance and Irish-Basque ancestry 
together and let them go breakneck speed 
without glorious and eternal memories of 
the feat. 

Mary realized this—even though she 
might pretend ignorance of the fact. She 
had reckoned with it before she gave 
Steve her word. Perhaps it too had been a 
factor in stripping off the mask of commer- 
cial nun and showing him the Gorgeous 
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Girl propensities. Nothing would content 
him so much as to think of someone to 
depend upon him, make him shoulder 
responsibility, surround him in a halo of 
hero worship. Even if they both knew this 
to be a lovely rosy joke—aid-de-camp of 
romance, which even the most practical 
American woman will not forgo—Mary 
had been wise in telling him the truth. The 
only time women do at all well in fibbing is 
when they are fibbing to each other. 

Steve had earned this, therefore it would 
be his for all time. And though he felt 
youth had gone from him, the optimistic 
swashbuckling youth which conquered all 
in its pathway, approaching middle age 
was good to have, and he rejoiced that this 
mad noonday was over. As he looked out 
at the simple grounds and thought how 
sensible Mary was, and how sensible was 
the color of their modest car, and of a hun- 
dred like facts—there crossed his mind a 
vision of the Gorgeous Girl like a frail 
exotic jungle flower, clad in copper-colored 
tulle with tiny rusty satin slippers and 
surrounded by a bodyguard of the season’s 
best dancers. 

“Why, Stevuns,”’ he almost fancied her 
light gay voice saying, ‘“‘aren’t you funny!” 
Then the tiny rusty satin slippers tripped 
away to the latest of waltz tunes. 

Well, that was at an end. Perhaps even 
to Mary, who had come downstairs, de- 
lighted at finding extra shelf room, Steve 
would never confide these fleeting visions 
that would cross his mind and his banished 
boy heart from time to time. Mary would 
grow a trifle matronly of figure, become 
addicted to severe striped silks, perhaps 
insist on meatless days—and smokeless 
rooms, though now she thought otherwise. 
She would dominate a trifle and be on 
committees, raise a great hue and cry as to 
the right schools for the children. But she 
would always be his Mary Faithful, gray- 
eyed and incurably honest and loving him 
without pause and without thought of her 
own splendid self. Truly he was a fortunate 
man, for though there is an abundance of 
Gorgeous Girls these days there are seldom 
enough Mary Faithfuls to go round. 

But he would never tell even his nearest 
and dearest of the visions. This would be 
Steve’s one secret. 

And as Steve thought sometimes of the 
Gorgeous Girl in copper-colored tulle and 
with a dancing bodyguard or in white-fur 
coats being halfway carried into her motor 
car, so would the Gorgeous Girl sometimes 
find Gay and his simpering servility quite 
beside her own thoughts. Once more she 
would see Steve, young and flushed with a 
lover’s dreams! 

The same germ of greatness in these 
Gorgeous Girls as in their fathers frequently 
causes them to produce good results in the 
lives of those they apparently harm. As 
in Steve’s case—he found his ultimate 
salvation not so much in Mary Faithful’s 
love and service as in realizing the Gor- 
geous Girl’s shallow tragedy. With iron 
wills concealed behind childish faces and 
misdirected energy searching for novelty, 
so the Gorgeous Girls stand to-day a de 
luxe monument to the failure of their 
adoring, check-bestowing, shortsighted 
parents. They are neither salamanders 
nor vampires. Steve had not spoken truly. 
They are more chaste and generous of 
heart than the former, more aloof from 
sordid things than the latter. Wonderful, 
curious little creatures with frail, tempting 
physiques and virile endurance, playing 
whatever game is handy without remorse 
and without vicious intent just as long 
as it interests them—in the same careless 
fashion their fathers stoked an engine or 
became a baker’s assistant as long as it 
proved advantageous. 

Moreover, they are so apart frem the 
workaday world that it is impossible to 
refrain from thinking of them in unwise 
fashion—even after life has fallen into 
pleasant channels and the dearly beloved 
of all the world is by one’s side. So strong 
yet so weak, so tantalizing yet so generous, 
they have the power to haunt at strange 
intervals and in strange fashion. So it was 
with Steve. He could not experience a 
storm of definite reproach at the thought of 
Beatrice—nor bitter hatred. Only a vague 
lonesome urge, which soon dulled beside 
the sharp commands of common sense. 

It was only Mary who was done with 
visions and could give herself unreservedly 
to the making of her home, the rearing of 
her family. But Mary had realized her 
vision—not relinquished it. 


(THE END) 
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The Curtain Window 
Made Smart Style Practical 


) \HE present immense popularity of the beveled plate 
glass window for motor cars 1s almost wholly due to 
the exclusive excellences of Johnston construction. 


It is the Johnston Window that 1s suspended independ- 
ently of the curtain so that the fabric cannot wrinkle, 
sag nor pull out; it is the Johnston that cannot rattle, 
warp, leak nor break. 


It is the Johnston Window, also, that is cushioned in its 
metal and wooden mounting without putty, rubber or 
cement; it is the Johnston that is guaranteed for life. 


For its structural perfection, for its flawless crystal beauty, 
it is the Johnston Window that has been chosen by sixty- 
fve manufacturers of the finest American automobiles 
as standard equipment. 


Naturally Johnston Windows cost a little more, but their 
superiority is evidenced by the fact that there are 
now more than one million three hundred thousand of 
them in use. 


Conscientious trim shops install and guarantee them in 
all shapes and sizes. Make sure the ones you buy have the 
Johnston trade mark stamped clearly in the metal rim. 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘On the Inside Looking Out.”’ It 
tells the whole story. 


WILLIAM R. JOHNSTON MFG. CO., GHICAGO 


HARTFORD WINDSHIELD CO., Pacific Coast Licensee and Distributor, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


You will admire Johnston Windows 
on most of the beautiful cars at the 
Chicago Show. See our exhibit also. 
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shoe cabins or fighting forest fires. 
ever the trouble center is, there you’ll 
(MacBride. You see, he’s our chief 
r; and chief ranger in a park of this 
and character is no lazy man’s sinecure. 
ve are all the wild animals to look out 
‘and their winter feed; the forests and 
it fires; campers and poachers; and 
he summer and winter work of his 
prs to lay out and organize. And then 
)Mae’s gun-shy; he likes to keep far 
+ from the madding crowd. By birth 
‘oreeding and inclination he’s a wilder- 
sman. But I’ll see what I can do.” 
4d MacBride, for some inscrutable male 
yn, proved complaisant. He came 
x. I think the Grand Vizier lured him 
he promise of some new snowshoe 
sforhisrangers. For one night sitting 
» dusky spacious shadows of Old Faith- 
in the Grand Vizier touched my elbow. 
“here’s MacBride,”’ said he in a low 
(, “Good. -He’s come in.” 


Apostles of the Wilderness 


iat he had come in from was, in fact, 
ticiently spectacular affair. About five 
sand dollars in summer tolls from au- 
‘bile tourists had been collected at a 
tin lonely pass, and nobody in particu- 
jemed to hanker for the job of fetching 
‘wad of bills in. Hold-ups are still 
tiful in that country, and it was ru- 
jl that certain light-fingered gentry 
ing about back in the hills were going 
¢§{ any messenger that should be sent 
inake off with the swag. And so Mac- 
( went out. He went on a motor cycle. 
1e whizzed by on those lonely roads at 
(e-a-minute clip. Nobody disturbed 
at all. Nobody wanted that money 
ith to fight MacBride. 

‘e next morning we set out for the 
lon’s Hole country and the Teton 
‘e, the sharp crenelated peaks and pin- 
ls of which we could just see, a faint 
iy blue, melting dreamlike into thin 
n the distant horizon rim. I wish I 
| reproduce the emotion, the fine care- 
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less rapture of our setting forth upon that 
trip. It was a picnic, a pioneer enterprise 
and a religious pilgrimage all in one. For 
both the Grand Vizier and MacBride were 
passionate apostles of the wilderness; and 
they were conducting me into the Tetons 
as priests conduct a neophyte into the sa- 
cred mysteries. So in the first place there 
was the suspense, the expectation of the 
goal. Would the Tetons, those stark granite 
elder-world giants crouching far over back 
yonder in the lilac haze of the hinterland, 
come up to the advance press notices of the 
Grand Vizier? We would be approaching 
them all day; see them from a hundred 
angles, in varying lights and shades. Would 
they disappoint us, those grim reigning 
monarchs of yesterday, to-day and fore- 
ever—or would they on closer view, as we 
stood, tiny human pygmies at their feet, 
loom even more stupendous, eternal and 
austere? 

In the second place, aside from this goal, 
which was of itself sufficiently thrilling, 
there was the air. We were up about seven 
thousand feet, and the air, clean, cold, 
sweeping down from those dazzling icy 
heights, seemed to flow about us in a spar- 
kling impalpable flood; we gulped it in 
great eager drafts and it went straight to 
the head and created a gay, mazed en- 
chantment of the wits. I know now why 
such tall yarns come out of the Rockies, 
It’s the air which the old-timers drink down 
like champagne with beaded bubbles wink- 
ing at the brim, then tell great yarns—and 
never know they’re shot. If anybody could 
bottle that mountain elixir and serve it on 
Broadway it would fetch twenty dollars a 
quart. 

And then, aside from the exhilaration of 
the air, we could see in that dry radiant 
upper atmosphere hundreds of miles. We 
could see the mountains flatten out into 
plains and the plains again bulge up into 
mountains, We could see lakes and forests, 
immense tracts, and yet apparently no 
larger than the palm of the hand. We could 
see, it seemed to me, the exact point—some 
distance beyond the bright rainbow-hued 


horizon line—where the earth stops being 
flat like a pancake and starts in being round 
like a ball. There was in particular one 
glittering little disk, about the size of a 
five-dollar gold piece, which I am con- 
vinced was the shining dome of the Hotel 
des Invalides, as I have seen it shine a 
thousand times through the screen of trees 
over beyond the tranquil Seine. And that 
night I saw clean over to the soft dark 
couch in the misty eastern cave where the 
moon reclines before she walks forth into 
the evening sky. She has a low couch, 
draped Empire-wise, with a little round gilt 
crown on top, like Josephine’s at Malmaison. 


Curves on a Mountain Road 


In our car was a mixed collection—as one 
should always have upon sucha trip. There 
was the Grand Vizier, governmental lord of 
the domain, who was responsible for all the 
scenic splendors along the route. Be the 
landscape monotonous or scraggy or wild or 
superb, he took all the praise and the blame. 
Then there was MacBride, friend and ad- 
vocate of the jungle and all of the jungle 
folk—the elk, the deer, the antelope, the 
grizzly bear, the skunk, coyote and moun- 
tain goat—to whom he had issued secret 
summons to show themselves now and 
again as if by accident across our route in 
order to oblige him and to maintain his 
reputation among the two-legged tribe who 
go forth to slay with bang sticks in their 
hands. Then there was a Mormon, the son 
of a Mormon, and married to a Mormon, 
and a very pleasant gentleman withal, who 
made pretense that his Utah contained 
much more noble and savage scenery than 
anything the Grand Vizier could show. 
In addition were the Grand Vizier’s secre- 
tary, myself and the driver—a youth so 
enamored of the beauties of the wild that 
whenever we rounded a horrific mountain 
turn, where the road was flung like a spider’s 
web along the face of a cliff, we could see 
him gazing rapturously off into space and 
we would take those dizzy hair-raising 
curves with a margin the width of a knife 


edge between us and eternity. Half a score 
of times we roared round abrupt mountain 
curves, and I thought we were heading on 
a tangent straight out into the deep gulf 
of air. 

The road unrolled before us—now 
through sweet-scented forest aisles of lodge- 
pole pines standing slim and straight like 
masts, pierced here and there by shafts of 
white sunlight, with perhaps in a distant 
glade a band of mule deer, their long sensi- 
tive ears pricked forward as they regarded 
us with timid curiosity. And every time 
that MacBride produced an animal the 
Grand Vizier would murmur: “Good old 
Mac! They got your wireless, hey?” 

Now the road wound sharply round the 
shoulder of a mountain and crossing the big 
divide we got a kind of Pisgah view of the 
entire region stretched out below us in a 
radiant scroll, and saw little crystalline 
streams that ran chattering, now down into 
the Pacific slope and now down into the 
Mississippi plains. Primeval pine forests, 
mile upon mile, like noble tapestries, cov- 
ered the plains and the lower foothills, the 
delicate tip of each individual pine stand- 
ing forth in a triangle, exquisite, precise, 
decidedly brighter than the lower branches, 
as if embroidered in brighter wool. From 
above we looked down on this magnificent 
great tapestry extending mile upon mile; 
upon hundreds of thousands of those bright 
little triangles of lucid green, exquisite, pre- 
cise, as if wrought in silk by a lady’s needle, 
which represented the budding tops of liv- 
ing trees. There were mountain lakes, a 
deep thick turquoise, as made by an alche- 
mist out of those melted gems. And these 
lakes were watched over by brooding 
mountains and whispered to by pines which 
came down to the very water’s edge. Here 
the men looked for wild duck and geese; but 
as for me, I looked for the fabulous white 
spike-horned unicorn and the Lady of the 
Lake. We passed feathery tumbling water- 
falls, and dashing, flashing young lieuten- 
ants of rivers, hurrying by with such a vast 
pretense of haste, of tremendous business 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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in Retail Delivery 


EPARTMENT store service is the 
laboratory of retail delivery. Not 
only is it the most searching test 


to which a delivery truck can be put, it is 
also the most sensitive recorder of results. 


The operations are constant and exact- 
ing. To keep a stream of merchandise 
flowing from railway terminal to ware- 
house, from warehouse to delivery depot, 
from depot to the customer’s doorstep, 
requires unfailing performance daily, 
hourly, in all kinds of weather. 


A slight interruption might throw the 
whole system out of gear. A small saving 
in cost or time of delivery is a big item, 


when applied to millions of packages. 


Department stores must have the 
best delivery equipment. Competition 
compels it. For years they have been 
testing out all grades and makes in 
search of the most efficient truck. The 
weeding-out process is still on. But 
steadily and surely White Trucks are 
being standardized in the largest and 
most important retail fleets. In metro- 
politan centres they are the very back: 
_ bone of department store service. 


In NewYork, eighteen Department Stores 
operate 431 White Trucks; in Pitts- 
burgh, ten stores operate 291; in Cleve- 
land, eight stores operate 120. In all, 
224 Dry Goods and Department Stores 
operate 1639 White Trucks. 


Many stores report mileage records for 
their White Trucks of 100,000, 200,000 
and 300,000 miles. Gimbel Brothers say: 
“Our White Trucks (25) purchased in 
1911 and 1912 have run over 100,000 
mileseach and are still in service. We have 
compared them with three other standard 
trucks and have decided they are best 
suited for our use.’’ Gimbel Brothers 
now own 78 Whites. 


In the White fleet owned by The Higbee 
Company, Cleveland, one truck has cov- 
ered 265,000 miles, another 225,000 and 
another 100,000 miles. 


White Truck performance in depart- 
ment store service is so widely and favor- 
ably known that it has become the 
standard for the whole retail delivery 
field. Comparative records everywhere 
show that White Trucks do the most 
work for the least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Céeveland 
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( EVER in our history was a car the center of such interest 
and admiration as the New Velie in the authoritative 
style at the several Shows just concluded. 


een 


Crowds day and night inspected the new body lines so satisfyingly 
expressed in the harmonious combination of symmetrical planes. 


Every detail of design and appointment, no matter how minute, 
has been developed with painstaking care. The Velie lasting 
mirror finish is in itself a distinct triumph in motor car artistry. 


ro.~ 


Open and closed cars alike meet the extreme demands 
of motorists looking for the latest in comfort and lux- 
* ury. Velie closed models are cushioned in mohair 
\| Four-Passenger Speedster velvet; their temperature may be regulated to please. 


i ; . e ° . 

ee The amazing new Velie motor with internally-heated vaporizer, Two-Passenger Touring Roadster 

; burns low-grade fuel and is as great a sensation as the style of the | 
car. Mileage is vastly increased—cost per mile surprisingly low. 


: . h Then there is the newest Velie Six—shown for the first time. An 
WaT attractive, sturdy and roomy, five-passenger car—lower in price 
it —of foremost quality—a fit companion to the larger Velie models.» 


The complete Velie line of six body styles will be exhibited at 
ta) the Chicago Show, and all the notable Shows to follow. Be sure 
to see these pattern cars of 1920. Catalog on request. | 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 


| Moline, Illinois 
iY Builders of Automobiles, Motor Trucks and Tractors : . 
1 
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hand, that you would have sworn they 
renerals’ aides working for decorations. 
d then there were slow old grandfathers 
yrivers, who had made their reputations 
(g ago and were now taking life easy, 
wing tranquilly along over the flat floor 
a Valley, moving without haste so limpidly 
At we could see the gravel of their river 
, see shadowy trout, too lazy to flirt a 
4, their mouths upstream, sitting—or 
er reclining—at the receipt of custom 
«whatever might come down their way. 
And once we jumped a buck. He was a 
perb creature of I do not know how many 
ynts. He came leaping lightly out into a 
set sunlit meadow that Belasco could not 
ive bettered, fringed round by dark and 
Jody pines.. He wheeled, came upstage, 
vised dramatically, flung back his crested 
mt—to sniff, I suppose, the tainted gale— 
i then he spotted us. Indeed I have 
sty reason to believe that he had spotted 
ja full five. minutes before, and had de- 
prately planned that melodramatic stage 
jrance simply in 
er to oblige 
»cBride. For I 
# akind of high 
ja, a flash of the 
»,.pass between 
| two, and then 
t chief ranger. 
‘Alito the driver * 
the casual off- 
ad tones of one 
/) has produced 
\asterpiece and 
iws that it is 
(d: “‘Stop the 


. 


Jeedless  com- 
ind. The driver , 
d already 
ped, and sat, 
alyzed with 
}, his eyes glued 
i the splendid 
arition, the 
or rising in his 
leks, excited 
‘t speech. And 
twe sat for a 
-ce, breathless, 
‘llbound, our 
arts going like 
° hammers. 
‘ there is some- 
cag very fine, 
filling, in an 
ixpected vision 
2 that. The 
‘ld turns sud- 
ly young—and 
q turn young 
ig with it. 
Do you see 
antlers are still 
ithe velvet?”’ 
imured Mac- 


ile. 
No,” I whis- 
fed back, not 


rwing what he 
unt, for he was 
‘velvet to me. 
il so the great 
‘k stood still, grave, immobile as a statue, 
lst I, sighting over MacBride’s fihger, 
ive to-discover the fuzz on those not yet 
zhened horns. “‘That’s why he comes 
ito sun himself,” said MacBride; “in 
=r to harden his tender horns.” He 
fyped his hand. And as if at a given 
{al—which perhaps it was—the noble 
arch of the chase wheeled, and with 
:d flung back like a Marathon runner 
‘nded across that sunny upland slope 
if on springs, taking leaps into the air 
ve times as high as he needed, just to 
lv us what he could do. As he vanished 
“Bride sank back with a breath of relief. 
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Chocolates for Baby Baloo 


Well done, Mac!” cried the Grand 
ler. “That was as fine a piece of co- 
nation as I’ve seen you pull off for some 
2.” He turned to me: “Mac’s been 
-entrating on that buck for the last half 
ir. He sent out a general summons by 
‘engineer friends, the beavers, to pass 
{g word that all his jungle brothers, fish 
1 flesh and fowl, were to show themselves 
‘1 our road in an accidental-on-purpose 
‘ew. It seems that all got the word ex- 
» the'bucks and the buffalo back in the 
i hills. Isn’t that so, Mac?” 

ut the chief ranger only said: “I 
ght we might jump a buck round here. 
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They come out on these high rocks to sun 
their horns.” 

“We can all of us ‘call spirits from the 
vasty deep,’” quoted the.Grand Vizier, 
“but Mac goes us one better, for he can 
make them come when he calls, And now 
the next thing we want to see is a bear. 
What kind of a bear do you choose?” he 
asked, turning to me. ‘‘MacBride can 
produce all kinds.” 

“Not a grizzly,” said I. ‘A black bear. 
A cute little black-bear cub—a regular 
sweety, with fuzzy black hair and bright 
little eyes, that will climb right over the 
side of the car and eat these chocolates out 
of my hand.” 

“You hear that, MacBride—a regular 
sweety!” 

“Tl see what I can do,” promised his 
colleague. 

A little later we stopped at a ranger’s 
cabin, and all descended to stretch our legs 
whilst MacBride vanished inside, as he 
said, to telephone concerning a forest fire. 
Scarcely had he shut the door when a little 


startled “Woof! Woof!” scuttled back 
along» his bear trail. The men roared. 
Hearing which Baloo, on the edge of the 
clearing, perceiving that he had been stung 
and that there was no bang stick after all, 
turned sulkily, sat down on his tail and 
contented himself by making the worst 
faces he could think of at MacBride. 

Later we met some beavers hard at work 
cutting aspen to lay down on the floor of 
their pond for winter. ‘‘They’re very fond 
of canned aspen,’’ observed the ranger, and 
he waved his hand toward the pond. . Im- 
mediately the beavers dived. 

“Did you mark that?’ muttered the 
Grand Vizier to me. “Just waves his 
hand!’’ Aloud he added: ‘‘MacBride, tell 
us that story of how the government engi- 
neers came out from Washington to build a 
dam and fell afoul of the beavers.” 

“T can’t talk about my superiors,” said 
MacBride soberly but with a gleaming eye. 

“Well, I'll tell then: It seems that some 
engineers, bigwigs from the East, decided 
to build a dam across a certain stream in 


South From Summit of Mount Washburn, Yellowstone National Park 


black-bear cub with fuzzy black hair and 
bright black eyes came toddling gravely 
forth from the pine woods on a little bear 
trail all his own. At sight of us he half 
looked round for mother, and then sat down 
on his hind quarters, scratched his round 
furry stomach and regarded us with solemn 
eyes. He was a sweety all right, a regular 
Kipling Baby Baloo, and so I got out a 
chocolate and waved it temptingly to and 
froin the air. Baloo wrinkled up his round 
black muzzle, caught the sweet scent, rose, 
shook himself and padded cautiously for- 
ward, his beady little eyes never leaving my 
face save for an occasional swift backward 
shift to see if anyone was closing in on his 
rear. And when he reached that sweet he 
suddenly stood up, whisked it out of my 
hand with his lips, his eyes still glued to 
my face. At that moment, with Baloo 
standing on his hind legs, MacBride elected 
to open the door. 

“Oho!” said he softly, affecting surprise. 
Baloo looked at him inscrutably, and then 
having bolted the chocolate coolly paddedup 
for more. And now he kept a backward eye 
for MacBride, who was stationed behind. 

“Watch him!” murmured the chief judge 
advocate of the jungle, and suddenly with 
an abrupt movement he stooped down, as 
if pulling a gun from his boot leg. Instantly 
the baby beast whirled with a lightning 
screw turn of his body, and uttering a 


e 
the park. And so their chief told Mac, who 
was head scout in those days, to get ready 
to build that dam. Well, Mac took the 
plans and specifications down to the river 
to look over the ground a bit. 

““When he came back he said to the 
chief: ‘If I were you, sir, I wouldn’t build 
the dam in that particular spot.’ 

**“And why the blazes not?’ 

“Because the beavers won’t like it. 
That’s their stream.’ 

“**Because the beavers won’t like it!’ 
roared the amazed chief. ‘Say, who’s the 
boss round here—me or the beavers? You 
build that dam where I tell you, and if the 
beavers don’t like it they can come and tell 
me so. Tell ’em to send a delegation. My 
office hours are from ten until noon. But 
you put that dam where I say.’ 

“*Yes, sir—but the beavers won’t like it.’ 

“So MacBride built the dam in the pre- 
scribed spot. And the beavers held a con- 
ference, and they put on night and day 
shifts of wreckers and pulled down that 
dam inside of a week. The park engineer 
was furious. He declared it was all Mac’s 
fault; he didn’t know how to build a dam. 
And he said, ‘Go out and build it again.’ 


“““The beavers won’t like it,’ reiterated » 


MacBride. ‘You see, sir, they use that 
stream to float down their logs from the 
hills. I don’t think they’d mind if you 
built the dam farther down.’ 
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“But the engineer from the East said: 
‘Pish!’ and ‘Pooh! You’re a fool, Mac- 
Bride. Go out and build that dam where 
I say, and no more nonsense about it.’ 

“So MacBride went out and built a 
second dam, and this time he built it 
stronger still. The beavers tore it down 
again. Five times MacBride built that 
dam, under protest, by superior command; 
and five times the beavers toreit down. At 
last the park engineer gave in and built the 
dam farther downstream, where the beavers 
had wanted it in the first place. And Mac- 
Bride says that if the park engineer had just 
shown his plans to the chief beaver engi- 
neer the latter could have told him what 
was wrong in two shakes of his tail.” 


Wherein Alps and Rockies Differ 


Shortly after this the desert became 
more barren, wild and scraggy; the roads 
nothing but apologies; the rocky upland 
mesas so arid, with a soil so shallow, that 
the torrential rains sluiced through it like 

a sieve, and even 

the hardy sage- 

brush grew 
stunted and 
sparse. We were 
now well down in 
the Jackson’s 

Hole country, and 

south and west of 

us rose the Teton 

Range, a stupen- 

dous wall of gray 

granite shutting 
out the world. 

Personally I do 

not like granite, 

either in character 
or in hills. It is 
fit only for tomb- 
stones. And even 
then I prefer grass 
and a tree. There 
is about it some- 
thing stern, im- 
placable, unyield- 
ing; a forbidding 
harshness that— 
well, does not fit 
into my concep- 
tions of life. I 
think that even 
granite might 
yield a little—on 
occasion. And yet 
at the same time, 
disliking the ma- 
terial in itself, I 
cannot think of 
any other sub- 
stance out of 
which our Rockies 
could be carved 
and still preserve 
their primitive 
majesty, their 
* naked, savage 
splendor, their 
stark simplicity of 
line. ‘Beside them 
the Alps look soft, 
cozy and a bit 
made up—like 
fine ladies powdered and dressed for the 
opera in ermine capes. The Alps seem 
fashioned by the hand of man—or at least 
tampered with by him. The Rockies none 
but a master mind could have conceived 
in the first place—sheer stark granite, 
without color, without form, slung in stu- 
pendous shivered masses or wrought into 
peaks and pinnacles that reach up and stab 
the stars. The one tickles the romantic 
fancy; the other lays hold of the taproot 
of a strong man’s soul. The one we com- 
prehend; it is man size, lady size; the other 
is god size, and we bow before it and adore 
it—or are bored! 

With the vision of the Alps still fresh in 
my mind as I had seen them one night at 
Modane, looming up ghostly, magical, I 
compared them with these gaunt, gray, 
massive heights, and it seemed to me that 
they represented different moods of the 
Creative Mind. 

I do not know whether I have made 
clear the essential difference between the 
Rockies and the Alps; but make no mis- 
take about which ones are the primates. 

In the morning it had rained, and a fine 
rainbow mist hung over ravine and plain, 
so that for a time we could distinguish but 
two giant peaks, Mount Moran and the 
Grand Teton, rising like two monoliths, 
visible for a hundred miles, keeping watch 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Firestone Cords for Winter Driving 


> 
| HE Firestone Cord plays no favorites among roads in any 
| season. Its extra size and greater air capacity assure reliable 
performance where tires are put to every test. The firm, sure 
traction of the Firestone tread makes motoring a safer pleasure. 


All the resources of Firestone’s capital and man power are 
| directed toward most miles per dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


} 
; 
4 
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Trade Mork 
CROSBY 


Complete stocks of genuine 
“CROSBY” Clips—all sizes 
—carried by dealers in the 
United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, wire us. 
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TOWERING above the highest buildings, 
this derrick hoists the steel for a new sky- 
scraper. Its long boom swings out and a heavy 
girder rises hundreds of feet above the hurry- 
ing throngs—all in perfect safety. For the 
fastenings on hoisting and guy lines are 
genuine ““CROSBY”’ Clips. 


Without safe wire rope fastenings, every con- 
struction job would be a potential menace to 
life and property. 


Genuine “CROSBY” Clips—‘“‘small senti- 
nels of Safety’’—made of drop-forged steel, 
costing but a few cents. 


Stand guard over human lives and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of equipment. 


For thirty years the genuine “CROSBY” Clip 
has provided the one dependable, quickly 
applied wire rope fastening. 


Every genuine “CROSBY” Clip is a perfect 
steel vise. Properly put on, they hold the 
full strength of the rope. They are drop- 
forged from special steel, with an armor of 
weather-proof galvanizing.* Thousands of 
wire rope users place implicit trust in the 
genuine “CROSBY” Clip. 


No matter where you are, an “AMERICAN” representative can reach you within twenty-four hours. 


American Hoist @ Derrick Co. 


Saint Paul 


Minnesota 


Builders of “AMERICAN” 


Derricks Railroad Ditchers 


Locomotive Cranes 


Hoisting Engines 
Electric Hoists 


7 
NAIA 


(AAU 


Logging Equipment 


Sugar Cane Machinery 
Marine Deck Machinery and Tackle 


The Genuine ‘‘(CROSBY” 
Wire Rope Clip 


January 24,192¢ 
. 


Be sure that every wire rop,| 


clip you buy has the trade 
marked name “CROSBY 


in raised letters on the bast 
If your dealer cannot suppl. 
you, wire us. } 
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ind ward over the land. But as the mist 
yurned off we perceived that these two 
vere but taller brethren of an entire clan, 
nd behind them were other crests, and 
till others, their mighty jagged crenela- 
ions, their peaks and turrets and cathedral 
pires rising clean-cut as if etched by a 
iamond point against the deep jeweled 
lue of the sky. 

At high meridian we arrived at a hunting 
ydge set down in the wilderness for the 
enefit of those who come hunting big 
ame back in the high country. Here 
umous Nimrods gather from the four 
uarters of the globe, British sportsmen 
at for grizzly bear; maharajas from India: 
iillionaires from the windy cajions of Wall 
treet and the heights of Murray Hill. At 
iis lodge is to be found everything of ex- 
nal equipment that a mighty hunter 
‘ay desire, and he rents a complete outfit 
; so many shekels a day. These outfits 
snerally consist of a guide, a horse wrangler 
) eare for the animals, a cook and a pack 
ain to carry the equipment. Only one 
‘ticle they cannot. buy over the counter 
that store—from whose walls dangle all 
anner of skins, angora chaps, sombreros, 
isty spurs and hunting and fishing gear— 
id that one thing is the open sesame of 
e wilderness. 

After lunch we took once more to the 
ail. And a trail it was! First it led us up 
ver the shoulder of a hill at an angle of 
irty-five degrees, and the car had to be 
ltehed to a team of stout farm horses, 
nich dragged us, snorting and puffing be- 
Ind, up the steep incline. Later the road 
windled to a wagon trail, then to an elk 
fail, then to a rabbit trail, and presently 
(ton the rocky open mesa, full of bowl- 
ars and sagebrush and perpendicular little 
cts and arroyos, it petered out altogether. 
le were bound for the mountain lakes, 
ony and Leigh, magnificent lonely sheets 

water, mirroring the Tetons, which 

ered above them an additional mile and 
malt in midair. 


| _ Mountaineering by Auto 


“Tused to know my way through here,”’ 
urmured the guide whom we had taken 
at the lodge. ‘It’s a wagon trail made 
‘en I fetched in an elk a few weeks ago. 
‘n any of you see where the sagebrush 
1s been pressed down?” 
We hung our heads out over the sides of 
) car in an upside-down position, and we 
¢k horizontal sights across the mesa, but 
fever the sagebrush had been pressed 
ivn it had recovered itself in the recent 
“1s and we could not discover anything 
lt even faintly resembled a track. Ap- 
rently we were the first that ever burst 
1) that silent sea. 
feeeotiy the driver, who, as I said be- 
» was a lover of beauty, took matters 
) his own hands and steered a course 
bight for the topmost pinnacle of Mount 
fran,. choosing infallibly, by a kind of 
ithful intuition, the steepest, most peril- 
_way. Down we would crash, pell- 
I, followed by an avalanche of gravel 
" young bowlders, into a gully, whose 
foendicular walls, to be sure, were not 
w twelve feet; and at the bottom the 
er would cry out with a laugh: “All 
(it back there? Anybody killed?” And 
1 with another rush we would climb the 
endicular wall on the opposite side. 
‘ an ordinary automobile, and not a 
urpillar tank in the Argonne, we were 
"ig pretty well! A dozen times we all 
jturned turtle; a dozen times we shaved 
rrible death by a hair. 
Is that pesky boy following a road?” 
“andedsomebody, breathing rather hard. 
He has such a fine sense of beauty,” 
iI, “that he can’t see a thing but yonder 
«. Look at him! He’s steering dream- 
/or that highest pinnacle, exactly as if 
evere at sea.” 
Blast his sense of beauty!” growled the 
le, who, being fat, was in constant 
yer of being pinned first under one side 
| then under the other of the wildly 
(ing car, 
f we plunged. Sage hens flew up with 
‘artled whir before our wheels; an owl 
lered blindly out of our path; and a 
jte skulking in the distance followed 
‘ Interest our mad career. The wester- 
ssun beat straight in our faces and 
tered Our noses; the dust of the mesa, 
0 mention flying pebbles and branches, 
4< In our hair. We were tired. We had 
vefreshments—liquid or solid—in the 
la did not know if or when we should 
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arrive or if or when we should ever get back 
to the lodge. Some of us—the fat guide in 
particular—had grave fears that our beauty- 
loving driver would wreck the ship and 
leave our bones to whiten on the plain. 
But we did not care, for we were approach- 
ing the goal. We beheld the Tetons. They 
loomed before us, over us, above us, 
clothed in austere might, more stupendous, 
more grimly powerful than we had even 
dared to suppose. Reality outran: the 
imagination. And we felt exhilarated, like 
explorers. 


Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


It was the Grand Vizier who had this 
particular part of the show in charge, and 
for an hour he had. been grievously dis- 
turbed—though he hid it gallantly—by a 
little good-for-nothing .white-chiffon cloud 
which wrapped itself with irritating perti- 
nacity about the very topmost needle spire 
of the Grand Teton. Anon the filmy scarf 
would seem about to float off into space, 
leaving the needle free, and the Grand 
Vizier would start to heave a sigh of relief; 
but suddenly it would change its mind or a 
thread of the scarf would get caught on 
the sharp.needle, and it would wind and 
rewind itself and enshroud the entire peak. 
For some time the Grand. Vizier silently 
concentrated all the powers of his mind on 
that aimless little cloud to make it float 
away. I watched him from the tail of my 
eye. He slumped down in his seat and 
fixed his eyes—slightly narrowed like those 
of a snake charmer—unwaveringly upon 
that errant little white cloud, while. his 
upturned nose under the fiery rays of the 
sun blistered and peeled; and I am sure 
that had I passed my hand before his eyes 
I should have received a strong shock of 
electricity. And yet that silly, volatile 
little cloud would not budge. 

At length he sat up, exasperated, and 
burst forth: ‘‘Mac, do you suppose that 
darned little cloud’s going to stick round 
all day? It completely spoils the view!” 

Now MacBride had marked that little 
cloud all along, and he had done a bit of 
deep concentrating off his own bat, but 
now he affected not to have been aware of 
its existence. 

“What cloud?’’ 

“That little idiot up there!” said the 
Grand Vizier petulantly, waving his hand. 
“Tt just won’t go off; you think it’s going 
to, and then it turns round and coils itself 
up afresh. 
It’s a gosh 
blamed nui- 
sance.”’ 

And now 
MacBride 
cast up his 
eyes as if 
making the 
acquaintance 
of the nui- 
sance for the 
first time. 
He studied 
it seriously, 
as if taking 
its pedigree. 
Then he 
glanced round 
in that pure 
upper blue 
at, Sere 
searching for 
something. 
But there 
was no buz- 
zard or eagle 
wheeling in 
those lonely 
heights to 
carry the 
message to 
that little 
white cloud 
that the lord 
of the jungle 
and his grand 
vizier were 
passing be- 
low and they 
commanded 
that annoy- 
ing cloud to 
get off the 
earth forth- 
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said MacBride casually. The Grand Vizier 
looked at his colleague and his colleague 
looked back at him. Deep called unto 
deep. The Grand Vizier’s look said, plain 
as day: ‘‘For Pete’s sake, old man, help 
me to pry that little cloud loose. I just 
can’t stand it up there!” And the ranger’s 
mild, level glance replied: “Keep your 
shirt on. That cloud hasn’t got the chance 
of a diplomat in heaven.” 

And so it eventually proved. For the 
next half hour MacBride wore a serious 
and the Grand Vizier a stealthy, preoccu- 
pied air—like that of a hostess at dinner 
when the soup fails 'to appear. We 
laughed, but the laughter jarred. And be- 
neath the gay surface I was aware that a 
battle royal was being waged between the 
wills of two strong men and one little fool 
cloud. And of course the iron wills won! 
They always do—at least, sometimes al- 
most always. Out of courtesy I had re- 
frained even from looking at the cloud— 
aware that my mind was divided, and 
that from it the little cloud might receive 
illicit .encouragement to stay on—which 
illicit encouragement on my part would not 
be cricket, as the English say. 

Presently I heard MacBride exclaim in 
a low voice: ‘‘There!” and he sat bolt up- 
right. 

“Look! Look!” cried the Grand Vizier. 
“The peak is clear!’ 

I looked. The little cloud which had so 
nonchalantly opposed itself to two strong 
wills had not only floated away but it was 
nowhere to be seen. It had evaporated—or 
else it had been deliberately wiped out, 
slaughtered to make a Roman holiday... I 
looked at MacBride in awe. A mild tri- 
umph sat in his eye. But all he said was, 
casually: “Those little clouds, you know— 
they come and they go.” It was the cloud’s 
epitaph. After that I was careful not to 
oppose seriously anything these men 
wanted. 

And now the peak of the Grand Teton 
fronted us unobscured. “How high is it to 
the top?” I inquired. “And how wide 
across at the summit of the needle? And 
has anybody ever dared to climb it?” 

The Grand Vizier replied: “J enny Lake, 
at its foot, is about sixty-two hundred feet 
high, and above it the Grand Teton rises 
sheer seven thousand five hundred feet. It 
is said to be twenty-four feet across at the 
summit. Nobody had ever climbed it until 
recently when an Italian, a professional 
mountain climber, announced that he was 
coming over to America to perform the ex- 
ploit; and after that a party was hastily 
organized by 
a Cheyenne 
man who de- 
clared he 
wasn’t going 
to have any 
Dago put one 
over on his 
state—and 
so his party 
climbed it. 
It took four 
days. Then 
they forgot 
the data and 
had to do it 
allover again. 
There were 
some bad 
parts. There 
is one place 
where there 
is a ledge 
flung like 
a spider’s 
thread across 
the smooth 
wall of a cliff, 
with a sheer 
drop of three 
thousand feet 
below; and 
that ledge, 
which they 
crawledalong, 
is less than 
half the width 
of aman’s 
body. That 
is to say, if a 
man stood 
upright, fac- 
ing forward 
on the trail, 
more than 


with. half of his 

“Oh, I guess T Was Asking Mr, MacBride if That Tiny Shining body would 
it’ll burn off Point Which I Saw Glittering From Afar Was Not besuspended 
presently,” the Dome of the Hotel des Invalides, Paris in midair.’ 
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At Jenny Lake we made our way through 
pine groves to the shore. Here the scene is 
wild and spectacular to a degree. The gran- 
ite peaks are steeped in splendor and sgoli- 
tude. Deep shadowy lakes, intensely blue, 
mirror those harsh crags with marvelous 
exactitude. Pine forests scent the air with 
their sweetness. Some unknown bird pipes 
a sudden strange note. The setting sun be- 
gins to fire the heights with glory. And we, 
a bunch of poor little pygmy dood tourists 
with burned noses, saturated with the 
troubles of a half-baked civilization, rest- 
less, unbelieving, full of doubts and fears, 
sit round on bowlders, blinking in the face 
of all this, tremendous and lonely beauty, 
which, mysterious, impassive, still some- 
how lays hold of the very foundations of the 
soul—and suddenly we feel the enchant- 
ment of the wilderness. The wild lays its 
spell on us. And one by one we rise and 
wander off alone, looking, listening, without 
inner thought, without individuality or 
identity even, lapped in astrange sweet rest- 
fulness, for the moment lost to conscious 
self, part and parcel of the universe, a sin- 
gle instrument in the general orchestra. 

Thus you give yourself: to the wilderness. 
And if you can do that unreservedly the 
wilderness is a grand and sumptuous lover 
and pays back more than you give. 


The Tetons Seemed Afire 


Mount Moran bears a trade-mark: like- 
wise the Grand Teton. This mark consists 
of a great dike or streak of black basalt 
which cleaves its: way from the peak 
straight as a die down the front of the 
mountain, vanishes under a glacier and re- 
appears below. There are on Mount Moran 
gigantic gorges and cuts, clean and smooth 
as if chiseled by a stonecutter; and massive 
aprons of granite smooth as glass, where 
sometime the entire rock surface has to- 
bogganed off and lies in splintered masses 
below. And there is a glacier, which from 
the foot of the mountain looks like a 
crumpled pocket handkerchief or a flake of 
dirty plaster. And yet that flake of dirty 
plaster is three hundred feet thick at its 

ase! 

We cruised about for several hours, visit- 
ing the lakes, and then a sudden chill and 
a shadow falling down upon us from those 
remote heights we turned our car back 
toward the lodge. But we were forever 
twisting our heads round, like squinch 
owls, to obtain another final view. For the 
Tetons, with the going down of the sun be- 
hind them, were flung up in black lurid re- 
lief as if by a giant bonfire, and stood forth 
like mighty ramparts inked in against the 
glowing sky. Qn our side, with that tre- 
mendous wall shutting out the light of that 
western bonfire, dark came on with a rush. 
The night seemed to have its lair in those 
Savage gorges, and it sent out its army of 
shadows by legions and cohorts to invade 
the land. There was no doubt about it, 
those big dusky fellows back there, already 
showing ghostly through the gloom, al- 
ready moving up closer as if following hard 
on our trail—they were the conquerors, the 
gods of the land. Here men were only 
Squatters, with squatters’ rights. 

“Tt’s funny,” ruminated the guide, a 
native of the Hole, “how these Tetons 
seem to follow you about. They do, for a 
fact. There’s days when they’ve moved 
right up into your back yard and you can 
put out your hand and touch their flanks. 
And there’s days when they’ve moved back 
so far toward the horizon that they don’t 
seem to count at all.’ 

“What do you mean by ‘don’t count’?”’ 
said I. “Do you méan they have some 
mysterious power, some pull over you? 
Have you ever tried to go away—to leave 
them?” 

“Yes. Three times. And each time I 
came back. Didn’t know what I was com- 
ing back for until I’d look up and see those 
peaks. There’s a sort of secret drag to 
them—if you know what I mean. And yet 
the winter’s lonely here—everything under 
ten foot of snow.” 

That night at the lodge, ravenous in that 
clean sparkling air, we dined on fried 
chicken and milk gravy; potatoes en robe 
de chambre, which means dressed in their 
skins; canned peaches, and coffee as strong 
and black as the mountains at our back. It 
was a repast fit for the gods. And to say the 
truth, in that intoxicating atmosphere, with 
the spell of the wilderness in our blood and 
those big ghostly fellows back there calling, 
calling, whispering strange seductions in * 
our ears—we felt a bit like gods ourselves, 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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_ What Does Pure Iron 
i Mean to You 7 
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| \X THAT does it mean to you to have almost all im | 


purities eliminated from iron at tremendous heats 
in the open-hearth furnaces? What does it mean to you 
‘to have sheet iron made absolutely uniform in structure | 
and analysis? What does it mean to have rigid laboratory : 
tests and inspections at every step of manufacture? _ 
What does it mean to the housewife, the property owner, 
the architect and builder, the railroad executive, the 
engineer, and the manufacturer to have Armco Iron—the — 
purest iron ever made on a commercial scale—available for 
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all his or her needs and uses? 


for Enameling 


Take the housewife who envies her neighbor's enameled refriger- 
ator, kitchen cabinet, stove parts, and table-top because they are so 
smoothly beautiful and perfect, while her own are rough, full of flaws, 
and always flaking off. The difference is not in the enameling coat, 


_ but in the metal underneath. 
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Kitchen products made of ordinary steel are full of impurities that 
will show through the enamel in the form of scars, seams, cracks, 
gas bubbles, and pinholes. The enameling keeps peeling off, because 
the metal underneath is too uneven to take a coat properly and hold 
st fast. Enameled kitchen products made of pure, uniform Armco 
Iron take and hold an enameling coat smoothly and securely, and — 
make possible flawless, polished white surfaces which delight the 
eye and the sense of touch. 


Rust Resistance 


Long-Lasting Washing Machines —The housewife is further 


interested in pure iron, because it means rust-resistance and long life as | 
|: 
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well as perfect enameling qualities. Several leading manufacturers of | 
fine, modern washing machines make all the sheet metal parts of | 
Armco Iron because they know of no other iron that will resist rust | 
so well or last so long. Iron stoves, range boilers, milk cans, am 

toilet equipment are some of the metal household products made of 
Armco Iron that pay back every penny of cost and more in the service | 
they render year in and year out. | 


ARMCO IROR 
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EATHER-DEFYING Building Parts — Armco Iron’s rust 

resistance is even more important outside of a house than 
aside. Metal roofs, sidings, window frames and sashes, ventilators, 
kylights, penthouses, downspouts, cornices, eavetroughs, flashes, 
nd‘metal lath are some of Armco Iron’s contributions to durable, 
conomical, and safe building construction. 


Rust-Resisting Metal Industrial Equipment— Industry at 
urge is greatly benefited by pure, uniform, rust-resisting Armco Iron. 
t takes a wide variety of useful forms such as locomotive jackets, 
»comotive smoke stacks, coal handling stations, oil, water, gas and 
nderground storage tanks, all-metal box cars, gondolas, hoppers, 
assenger, mail and express cars, locomotive tenders, grave vaults, 


ulverts and flumes, and welded barrels. 
fo r Welding 


The purity of Armco Iron insures rapid and thorough union 
etween filler and solid metal. Its evenness assures uniform holding 
crength throughout the finished weld. Autogenous welding—with 
rmco Iron as the welding agent—can save American industry 
aany thousands of dollars each year by welding into renewed 
sefulness broken or worn-out castings. Armco Iron is also com- 
ionly employed in welding together new side-sheets or for making 
arious welded articles such as iron and steel barrels, grave vaults, 
jressure tanks, and polished stove parts. 


Electric Conductivity 


The purer iron is, the better it conducts electricity. Armco—the 
urest of all irons—makes exceptionally efficient, durable, and eco- 
pmical telephone and telegraph cable, and high and low transmis- 
on wire, because of its high conductivity and rust resistance. And, 
bcause of its low residual magnetism and high permeability, Armco 
lon is used for magnet cores in the manufacture of all kinds of 
all electric machines, for pole pieces of motors, generators, and 


‘cectromagnets. 
* * * 


We will gladly tell any housewife where she can obtain enameled 
roducts, washing machines, stoves, etc., made of Armco (American 
hgot) Iron. We will be equally glad to assist any manufacturer, a ee 
agineer, architect or builder in solving his sheet-metal problems. ci Le da he 
| better welding is your concern, you will do well to get in touch . 
ith the Page Steel & Wire Co., Monessen, Pa., makers of Armco Iron 
Yelding Wire and Rods. Write today. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


The trade-mark ARMCO carries the assur- 

ance that products bearing that mark are 

+ manufactured by The American Rolling 

~ ‘ Mill Company with the skill, intelligence, 

: and fidelity associated with its products, 

and hence can be depended upon to possess 

f p in the highest degree the merit claimed for 
, x them. The trade-mark ARMCO is regis- 


tered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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“Curtis "Announces 
The Style in Foods for 1920 


And Some New Ideas for the 1920 Host and Hostess 


URTIS” began thirty years ago 
to set the style in foods by mak- 
ing delicacies of an unusual char- 
acter for homes of the better class. 


Each year, as tastes have become 
better educated, more and more 
homes have come to use these rare 
foods. And now, through increased 
facilities, a hundred thousand addi- 
tional homes will be able to secure 
them. 


So “Curtis” foods, while increas- 
ing in favor, never will be common, 
therefore they will always set the 
style in foods. 


Smart dinners, teas, luncheons, 
Sunday-night suppers, picnic lunches, 
etc., will be featured especially by 
“Curtis” foods in 1920. 


Learn what they are and how to 
serve them according to the latest 
vogue. 


Model Kitchens 


The “Curtis” Kitchens at Long Beach, 
in California, have been judged by author- 
ities to be the finest of their kind. 

The “Curtis” plant is ideally located on 
the Pacific Coast opposite Santa Catalina 
Island. In these waters the rare fish of the 
Pacific are found. 

Boulevarded roads,make tributary the 
pimiento gardens and the olive groves of 
the Los Angeles valley, back of which lie 
California’s snow-crowned mountaihs. 


There will be other pages by ‘Curtis ™ 
inthis publication from time to time 
announcing the style in foods. 


Canadian Distributors: MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; 
A. Magnano & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.5 Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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What “Curtis” Does 


“Courris” puts up rare foods that 
no one else prepares. And to foods 
of the kind that others also produce, 
“Curtis” adds an exclusive touch. 


One may buy sardines, for in- 
stance, of many brands. But 
“Curtis” furnishes Kippered Filets 
of Sardines, boneless, and cured with 
just the right touch of olive wood 
smoke. 


One may purchase canned tuna. 
“Curtis” offers Tuna Supreme, white 
meat cutlets garnished and packed 
in virgin olive oil; or Chicnic, a Kip- 
pered Tuna with a rare, dainty tang. 


All “Curtis” foods are special 
in some distinctive way, such as 
Curtisola, an exquisite hors d’ceuvre 

CS Sy a te >? 
par excellence. Other “Curtis 
dainties are Colossal and Mammoth 


Py me 4 ep 
Unusual Yhings to Gat 
The Usual Foods in Homes That Know Them 


Not found at every “grocery,” ’ but the merchant that carries these 
“Unusual Things to Eat” demonstrates a full appreciation of the 


requirements of an exacting trade. 


The Curtis Corporation 


\ (Los Angel 
Lone Beacn (“°yarker es) CALIFORNIA 


Packers of Sandwichola, Curtis Olives, Curtisola, Olive Oil, Garnishola, Pimientos, 
Hearts of Baby Artichokes, Chicnic, Tuna Supreme, Filets of Sardines 


and other Unusual Things to Eat. 


New York Office, 90 WEST BROADWAY 
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Ripe Olives, Hearts of Baby Arti- 
chokes, Sandwichola, Garnishola and 
Pimientos Morrones. All are in- 
unlike anything else you 
know among American or imported 
fancy groceries. 


And as for flavors—no finer 
flavors, if any as delicate, were ever 
before brought out in foods. 


Naturally, “Curtis” foods are not 
inexpensive. Yet considering style 
and quality, you will find them so 
reasonably priced that thousands of 
homes can easily afford them. All 
one needs is the taste to appreciate 
them. 


A new book, “The Style in Foods 
for 1920,” will be issued by “Curtis” 


within a few weeks. 


Send us your name and address 
with ten cents in postage and we will 
mail a copy of the style book as soon 
as it is completed. 


The Curtis” red ball with the green band, 
attested by eight gold medals, assures 
supreme quality of California's rarest foods. 


Rose & LaFlamme, Ltd,, Montreal, Quebec; 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
n not little tin gods either. Real ones. 
jl power. 
iter supper, with the moon, as I have 
etioned elsewhere, just rising to keep 
rendezvous with earth, we strolled out 
ae dam near the lodge, where in the 
rulent rush of white water under the 
ize the trout were darting and leaping 
‘quicksilver, as if they, too, had some god 
4 inside; and a dozen or so fisherman 
« tourists from the ranch were having 
rluck. 
fddenly I heard a call. Clear as a 
2 it came out of the dark. The guide at 
yside said “Sh-sh!” and we listened. 
yagain, clear as a bugle, the call came. 
*t’s a bull elk down in the marshes,” 
the guide. “‘He’s whistling for 
siate. Back in the high coun- 
71 little later on, when we pack 
ir big game, the air at dusk is 
¢with the roar of bulls whistling 
ver the place. Would you like 
ulk down to the river and see 
# can catch a glimpse of him?’’ 
Et I declined. The blazing log 
=n the main cabin allured me; 
dmoreover, even a bull elk has 
4in inalienable rights when he 
ea-queening. And so we went 
i2. Here the scene was classic, 
mmorial—a circle of dusky fig- 
sand dancing flames which cast 
snous shadows along the walls 
ved with all manner of hides. 
nbody started a story. Mac- 
i’s belief is that the wilderness 
} real test of aman. In towns, 
fuses, in love, aman may con- 
it yellow streak. But the wil- 
iss shows him up. If he can 
1, the test of the wilderness he 
itand any test. And to back 
pinion MacBride told a tale. 
us the tale of a man with a 
lv streak. 
J was a big man in the East. 
‘Bride mentioned his name. 
€2 was no reason why he should 
, It is a name good for sundry 
millions when affixed to the 
im of a check. We will call him Smith. 
i, came out to the wilderness, to do it, 
/ninking much of the same. He came 
') shoot big game. And before he had 
igot back into the high country with 
1tfit he had put his guides, his cook, 
ven the very pack animals into such a 
terous temper that to have kicked him 
cath would have afforded them vivid 
. For he was full of meanness, con- 
1; and bile, and he showed it in divers 
y He nagged at the guides, swore at 
drses, cursed the cook, and conducted 
ulf generally, I suppose, as he was wont 
lin his office or the sacred precincts of 
Ime. Being a nabob back there he got 
i with it. But out in that roughneck 
Iry no man is a prince until he proves 
‘id signing checks is not accepted in 
ree, 


Room for the Queen! 


Vere Smith made an error was in think- 
2 could bully those men simply be- 
she had paid for their time. One day 
Cmanded a grizzly bear. And he de- 
ned him quick. They’d got him up 
r under the assumption that there 
«rizzlies in that region. Well, produce 
nthen. For his part he didn’t believe 
taere was a blanked grizzly in the whole 
in; and if there was he didn’t believe 
7\ dangerous anyhow; not more dan- 
9s than an elk or a wildcat. It was all 
éter of placing the bullet right. West- 
> were all a pack of windbags; they 
ito draw the long bow. Liars, liars, 
sll. Now fetch on that bear. The men 
ui pale under their tan, and red 
fs came into their eyes. 

hope he falls afoul of an old lean she- 
‘and the critter first mauls him and 
nscatters his carcass from here to 
i” growled the cook. “Wouldn’t I 
'"y My eyes out with grief! Ho, ho!” 
‘tke him up on that sidehill,” advised 
hder of the party grimly, “and see if 
m’t get a shot for him.” 

1. so the two set forth—the guide, 
ying, in front, and Smith bringing up 
lar, still babbling on the harmlessness 
uZly bears. On top of the hill Smith 
‘wn—after the manner of nabobs— 
e guide went on to reconnoiter. Pres- 
Jhe came tearing back with the an- 
fement that a grizzly and two cubs 
Gust ahead of. them on the trail, and 
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traveling like lightning express. Smith’s 
face went a queer ash gray. 

““What—what are we going to do?” he 
quavered. 

“T’m going to light out,” quoth the guide, 
suiting action to the word. And he added 
politely from the branches of a tree, ‘You 
can do what you please.” 

Now whether Smith could not find a tree 
suitable for the enterprise—he was some- 
what broad through the beam—or whether 
he thought that being a nabob he could 
quell that grizzly by the majesty of his eye, 
or whether, as he said, he did not consider 
grizzlies really dangerous—nobody will 
ever know. In any case he hesitated just a 
fraction of asecond toolong. During which 
fraction Madam Bruin, traveling like a 
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to his side. ‘‘Is that a b’ar and her cubs 
down in yon little glade—or am I seeing 
things?” 

Al sighted along the cook’s finger and 
sucked in a deep breath. { 

“Well,” he exclaimed softly, “‘if it ain’t 
the old lady and the little scouts! Mr. 
Smith, was there two or three cubs with 
that party you met up with on the hill?” 

“Two—three,” groaned Smith, shud- 
dering violently. ‘I—I can’t seem to re- 
member. Two, I think.” 

“Well, then,” said Al decisively, “this 
ain’t her. There’s three in this outfit.’ 
Thus they peopled the dark with bears; 
transformed the landscape into beasts. 

And presently the leader spoke reluc- 
tantly: “Well, Mr. Smith, if you still think 


Miss Frazer Trying to Pet an Etk 


comet, with her two cubs as the comet’s 
tail, in haste to meet her husband and lord, 
arrived on the scene and with one roll of 
her practiced eye took in the whole stage 
set, to wit and namely: One grinning man 
up a tree; another, half risen on wobbly 
legs, disputing with her the trail. 

“Woof! Woof!” said madam impa- 
tiently. Had she not been in a hurry—she 
was now fifteen minutes late for dinner— 
her treatment would have been more severe. 
As it was she simply reared up, clawed the 
puny man thing into her capacious arms 
for a hasty hug, administered a couple of 
playful taps, then flung him into the bushes 
and with a “Come, children! Whatever 
will your father say!” departed briskly on 
her way. 

When the guide slid down from his roost 
he found not a corpse indeed, but a man who 
believed he’d got his death wound. Aside 
from a few nasty scratches—one had nar- 
rowly escaped his jugular vein—and a 
cracked rib, the nabob was as good as ever, 
But he decided he was a dead man. 

“Oh!” he babbled. “‘Get me home. Let 
me die in my bed. Ah—that horrible 
brute!” 

With labor the guide got him back to 
camp, and that night for the first time on 
the trip there was a bubbling hilarity in the 
air. Smith wanted to up-stakes that very 
night. 

“But you're a sick man, Mr. Smith,” 
protested the leader soberly. ‘‘You’re not 
fit to hit the trail to-night Great 
jumping Jehoshaphat! What ’s that critter 
moving over there? A grizzly, as I’m a 
sinner !”’ 

It was in fact nothing but a horse graz- 
ing quietly in the dusk—but Smith could 
not guess that. He cowered and shivered 
as if with an ague chill. 

“Get me out of this place to-night,” he 
moaned, “A thousand—two thousand 
dollars—to the man who’ll get me safe out 
of these hills.’ 

“There sure seems to be a lot of them 
plaguy critters hangin’ round camp to- 
night,’”” murmured the cook. “I reckon 
they smell this here ham. Grizzlies are 
mighty partial to ham.” He picked up 
a sizzling morsel from the frying pan and 
swung it like a censer in the air while he ap- 
peared to search the gloom. “‘No—yes—no. 
Blame me if I can see straight with this 
grease smoke blinding my eyes! Al—come 
here.” The horse wrangler lounged over 


you’d like to take a chance Al’ll saddle up 
the horses, and I’ll send you in with a 
guide.” 

Smith bounded to his feet. ‘One guide!” 
he choked hoarsely. ‘‘Do you mean that 
you’d send me out into these hills teeming 
with murderous beasts with only one single 
guide to guard my life?” 

It was at this juncture that all the camp 
was suddenly seized with hiccups, and Al 
ran out into the dark and lay down and 
rolled round on the ground, uttering strange 
choked sounds. 

“Well,” said the leader mildly, ‘I sort 
of thought one would be enough—but, of 
course, if you’d like two nF 

In the end they sent Smith in with a 
handsome escort of three. And he may 
pass for a prince in the windy cafions of 
Wall Street—but they’ve got his number 
out in these hills. 

“Speaking of bears,’’ said a voice out of 
the dusky circle, “did you ever hear of 
Cherry?” 

As the question was directed at me I 
replied that I had not. Upon which was 
related the following tale: Cherry, it ap- 
peared, was an old-timer who had come to 
the Hole away back in Year One. And 
Cherry was something of a frolicsome cuss. 
Among other things he gentled a grizzly 
bear and broke her to ride when he went 
forth into the high hills to hunt. This she- 
bear had two cubs, and these Cherry 
trained in as hunting dogs, and with the 
three he used to cruise round the whole 
countryside. It was a fine outfit. And 
Cherry, as you may imagine, had a great 
time. 

One afternoon up in the mountains, upon 
a narrow way, he ran into four grizzlies 
who disputed with him the trail. The 
number of his enemy, Cherry was wont to 
aver, confused him for a second. Never- 
theless, he lighted down from his mount 
and with his gun went into action. The 
rest I give in Cherry’s own words: 

“Well, after I’d killed them four b’ar I 
was feelin’ purty good, and I mounted my 
grizzly again and headed her for home, 
thinkin’ I’d had enough sport for the day. 
But the cussed critter commenced to act 
strange, and to cut up like she wanted to 
light out into the woods. But I kept her to 
the trail—not without trouble—and when 
I rode up to my gate and lighted down, by 
zounds, if I hadn’t shot my own grizzly and 
rode a strange critter home!” 
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This story I do not vouch for. I tell it 
for what it is worth. And, as Mark Twain 
remarked, it should be worth about a mil- 
lion dollars to the man who can swallow it 
without straining himself. 

The talk shifted round to elk. They 
spoke of the southern elk herd of Yellow- 
stone Park, the herd which has its winter 
feeding grounds south of the park bounda- 
ries, in Jackson’s Hole. 

“Two or three years as things are going 
now,” said MacBride bitterly, ‘and that 
fine southern herd will be no more. A thou- 
sand head of elk were slaughtered one fall 
at a single place outside the park during 
the open season—in one place.” 

“T’ve seen them,” observed another, 
“hanging back on the hillsides by thou- 
sands, waiting to come down on the 
plains. And then they come down 
with a rush, thousands, packed 
close together like cattle. And I’ve 
seen hunters fire point-blank into 
the herd, not caring what they hit, 
cows, bulls or calves, and maybe 
they’d wound half a dozen that 
would crawl off into the woods to 
die. ‘Smoking it up’—that’s what 
these fake hunters call this flock 
shooting.” 


Vanishing Elk 


“But I thought the elk herd was 
protected,” said I. “I thought 
there were all kinds of laws ——” 

“You get MacBride to tell you 
about it,” intervened the Grand 
Vizier. “‘He’s got that whole elk 
proposition down cold.” 

“It’s this way,” said MacBride: 
“There are two elk herds in the 
park—the northern herd and the 
southern herd. The northern herd 
feeds inside the park, and so it is 
safe. But the southern herd insum- 
mer feeds up in the high mountains, 
and in the winter it moves south to 
its feeding grounds in the Jackson’s 
Hole country, outside the confines 
of the park. There they feed by 
thousands—outside our control. 
““Now some people ask: ‘Why don’t you 


. drive them to other feeding grounds? Why 


must they feed there?’ For this reason: 
You can’t drive a thousand head of wild 
elk as you’d drive a band of sheep. It 
would take a cowboy to every elk—if not 
two. And besides that, even granting we 
could drive them, the elk won’t feed away 
from their native grounds. Some deep in- 


.Stinct keeps them close to their native 


pastures, You can’t drive them away. 
There they will go in winter—or else they 
will die. And so, as we can’t take them to 
strange pastures, we must be able to pro- 
tect them from slaughter in their own.’ 

“But do not the state hunting laws fully 
protect the elk?” 

“The answer to that,” said MacBride, 
“is that under those state laws the south- 
ern herd is being rapidly exterminated.” 

“State legislatures,” observed the Grand 
Vizier, “are too unstable; too swayed by 
politics. And there must be absolute pro- 
tection for the elk—a fixed national policy.” 

“T’d like to get this thing straight,” said 
I. “What is the open season for elk now 
here in the state of Wyoming?” 

“At present,” said a guide, a native of 
the Hole, ‘‘it’s from the first of October to 
the first of December—two months. For- 
merly it was from September fifteenth to 
November fifteenth, and that was the bet- 
ter law. The present one works great 
injury to the elk. I'll tell you why: 
Throughout September the elk still feed 
in the high mountains away from man, so 
that the hunters can only catch the few 
that stray down into the lower hills. But 
about the middle of November—when the 
season closed under the old law—the cold 
of the high Rockies drives them down by 
hundreds and thousands to their winter 
feeding grounds on the plains. And here, 
under this present law, they are slaughtered 
by hunters, fakes, who can scarce tell the 
muzzle of a gun from its butt. These men 
are not the honest old-fashioned type of 
hunter who loves to chase his game, and 
never kills wantonly, but only for his need. 
The elk have nothing to fear from the real 
sportsmen. But it’s these other fellows— 
men who will take a pot shot at a whole 
band, bulls, cows and calves, and then go 
back to their clubs with the antlers and tell 
tall yarns of what a fight the murderous 
brute put up. ‘But don’t tell my wife, 
boys!’ That sort of stuff.” 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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‘eaten nae a 


HE LIST of motor cars at the right is not 

merely impressive evidence of Willard leader- 
ship—but of a three-fold Willard responsibility— 
fully realized and fully accepted. 


As the leader of a great industry, Willard is held 
responsible, and rightly, for storage battery improve- 
ment, for storage battery-.service, and for giving all 
necessary help and information to the great car- 
owning public. 


And to make the new Willard battery owner’s 
task easier, in addition to our responsibility for the 
quality of material and workmanship, we offer to 
all such as properly register the new battery at a 
Willard Service Station, a 90-day insurance free of 
charge. Besides that, any car owner can at any time 
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obtain full and complete printed information on every 
point he needs to know. 


The Nation-wide Willard Service Organization 
was established and is maintainéd for the car-owner’s 
benefit, to assist him in getting a really trained 
service by men who know their job. 


The latest of many Willard contributions to bat- 
tery improvement is the Still Better Willard with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation—an invention which 
entirely does away with what was previously an 
almost universal battery repair expense—reinsulation. 
Our one objective is the car owner’s complete satis- 
faction, and this we pledge to those who make or 
sell motor cars and to the millions of men and 
women who drive them. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


TA. WILLARD, President 
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Passenger Cars 


American Motorbus 
American Six 
Anderson 

Apperson 

Auburn 


Bacon Motors 
Bartholomew 
Beggs Six 
Biddle 

Buick 


Canadian Briscoe 
Case 

Chevrolet 
Climber 

Comet 
Commonwealth 
Crawford 
Cunningham 


Daniels 
Davis 

Dixie Flyer 
Dodge Bros. 
Dorris 


Economy 
Elcar 
Elgin 
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Cars on Which Willard Batteries are Regular Equipment: 


Ferris Six 
Franklin 


Gardner 
Geronimo 


Haynes 
Hebb 
Hollier-Eight 
Holmes 
Hupmobile 


Jordan 


Kankakee 
Kissel-Kar 


Lancia 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Louisiana 


McFarlan 
McLaughlin 
Madison 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Mercer 

Meteor (Phila., Pa.) 
Meteor (Piqua, O.) 
Metz 

Michigan Hearse 
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Midwest 
Mitchell 
Moline-Knight 
Monitor 
Moore 


Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 
Noma 
Norwalk 


Ogren 

Olds 

Olympian 
Owen-Magnetic 


Packard 
Paige 
Pan-American 
Paterson 
Peerless 
Phianna 
Piedmont 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 


Red Wing 
Renault 
Reo 
Revere 
Riddle 
Rock Falls 
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S. & S. 
Singer 
Standard 
Stanley 


_ Stearns 


Studebaker 
Stutz 


Velie 


Westcott 
Winton 


Commercial Cars 


Acason 

Acme 

American Commercial 
American-LaFrance 
Armleder 

Atterbury 


Bartholomew ‘ 
Belmont 

Bethlehem 

Brockway 

Buckeye 


Capitol 
Chevrolet 
Clydesdale ' 
Collier Truck 
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Commerce 
Corliss 
Cortland 
Cunningham * 


Dart 

Day-Elder 

Denby 

Diamond T 

Dodge Bros. 

Dorris 

Dual Truck and 
Tractor 


Elgin 


Federal 
Fulton 
F. W. D. 


Garford 
G. M. C. 
Grant-Denmo 


Hahn 
Hamilton 
Hawkeye 
Henney 
Higrade 
Hoffmon Bros. 
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Indiana 
Int’1 Harvester 


Kalamazoo 
Kissel-Kar 


Lane 
Luverne 


Mack 

Madison 
Menominee 
Mercury 
Michigan Hearse 
Minneapolis 
Mitchell 

Mutual 


Nash 
Noble 
Northway 


_ Old Hickory 


Oneida 
Oshkosh 


Packard 
Panhard 
Parker 
Pierce-Arrow 


Rainier Truck 
Reo 

Riddle 
Robinson 
Rock Falls 
Rowe 


Sandow 

Sayers & Scovill 
Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Signal 

Stewart 
Studebaker 


Tiffin 
Titan 
Transport 


Velie 
Vim 


Ward-LaFrance 
White 
Winther 
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(Conctuded from Page 153) 

“But to place this herd and its sources 
of life—its winter feeding grounds—under 
the sure protection of the nation and be- 
yond the unstable and shifting policy of the 
states, would not that destroy the big-game 
shooting in all this region?”’ ; 

“No,” said MacBride. “For even if their 
winter feeding grounds were inside the park 
there would still be a certain per cent of 
natural driftage of the bolder element away 
from the herd. The intention is merely to 
keep the main body of the elk herd intact— 
to keep the capital, so to speak, and use the 
interest. It is estimated that out of a herd 
one-quarter may safely be lost—die in in- 
fancy, be killed by wild animals or by man— 
and still not damage or cut down into the 
living quick of the herd. There is bound to 
be a certain percentage of losses and kill- 
ings, and elk that will drift out of the na- 
tional park; and this driftage, amounting 
to a goodly percentage, is enough to give 
a hunter his sport. 

“‘These hunters will still have the open 
big-game country from which to pick and 
choose. This is the Gros Ventre region, 
Jackson’s Peak and the headwaters of the 
Wind River.” 

We now have come to the very inside 
kernel of this article. For all which has 
preceded has not been just casual and ran- 
dom meandering. It had a definite object. 
For this particular upper section of the 
Jackson’s Hole country which I have at- 
tempted to describe, containing the Teton 
Range, containing also the winter feeding 
grounds of the southern herd of elk, it is 
proposed to add to Yellowstone National 
Park as a southern extension, and in May, 
1919, Mr. F. W. Mondell, from Wyoming, 
the state in which the proposed extension 
lies, introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington a bill to that effect. 

And now for the exact territory included 
in the proposed enlargement. Well, it is not 
vast. There are two types of fanatics when 
it comes to national parks. There are the 
wild-eyed enthusiasts who want the entire 
world turned into a park. They never see 
a fine mountain or a tree without running 
to Congress with a petition to have it made 
into a park. They are nuisances. Just as 
rabid, just as extreme are the fanatics on 
the other side who fight tooth and nail 
against having any national parks at all. 
The first are rank sentimentalists. The 
second are rank materialists. Mr. Mondell 
in his bill has steered a wise middle course 
between the two extremes, and the result 
is a bill which is moderate and reasonable 
in its demands; not trying to-grab the en- 
tire Jackson’s Hole country; drawing the 
boundaries so as to exclude certain lower 
slopes of the Teton Range where cattle 
might graze; preserving with scrupulous 
pains the grazing rights of landowners in 
the region, as well as all other legitimate 
individual interests. 


Reasons for the Extension 


As it stands in this bill, the territory to 
be added to the park is a strip of national 
forest reserve lying along the southern 
boundary of the park, perhaps twenty miles 
from north to south and extending from 
east to west the approximate width of the 
park. These, of course, are only rough 
dimensions. Perhaps it would be more 
exact to conceive of the proposed extension 
as a solid block lying along the southern 
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border of the park about twenty miles— 
less in some places, more in others—from 
north to south. Now with your finger on 
the western side push that block about 
twelve miles to the east. That gives you 
fairly definitely the location of the territory 
in question. 

So much for the land involved. And now 
for the reasons for bringing this region un- 
der the control of the Federal Government. 
Mr. Mondell has enumerated them suc- 
cinctly in a letter written to certain oppo- 
nents of the bill. He says: 


“The arguments for the enlargement of 
the park rest squarely on the proposition 
that it does not injure anyone or any in- 
terest, does not curtail any privilege now 
enjoyed, and on the contrary does accom- 
plish purposes greatly in the interest of the 
public generally, and of the people of Wy- 
oming in particular. What are these pur- 

oses? 

“First: The rounding out of this great 
national pleasure ground 'so as to make its 
boundaries natural rather than artificial. 
Second: To include within the park the 
wonderful scenic features of the eastern 
slope of the Teton Range and Jackson 
Lake, and the headwaters of the Yellow- 
stone and its tributaries. Third: By in- 
cluding these areas to make it possible to 
complete a system of roads and trails 
radiating from the new south boundary 
encircling Yellowstone Lake and forming 
south of the lake a system of roads and 
trails corresponding to those north of the 
lake. Fourth: Through this enlargement 
and improvement making the park and its 
wonders much more accessible from South- 
ern and Central Wyoming and Eastern 
Idaho than it now is.” 


The above is a clean-cut statement of the 
reasons for annexing this southern terri- 
tory to the national park, with the excep- 
tion of the omission of the case of the elk 
herd. And just on that one point—the 
preservation of the winter feeding grounds 
of the southern elk herd, practically the 
whole bulk of the opposition to the bill 
rests. It is a straight case of private in- 
terests arrayed against the general good. 
For there are certain parties who want 
those winter feeding grounds to graze their 
cattle. These are the cattlemen. They 
have sworn the elk must go. Moreover, it 
is not the little ranchers, natives of the 
Hole, dependent upon their ranches for a 
livelihood, who are the chief objectors to 
the bill. It is the big ranchers; men who 
own millions, who do not live in the Hole, 
and whose interest in cattle is but one of a 
dozen irons in the fire. These are the ones 
who have sworn the extinction of the elk 
and have lined up the smaller ranchmen. 

Reduced to its A B C, the proposition 
stands nakedly thus: There is enough graz- 
ing ground for the elk and the small cattle- 
men who live in the Hole; but there is not 
enough grazing ground for the elk, the 
small ranchers and the big cattlemen too. 
The big cattlemen, however, have entered 
the region. They covet the grazing grounds 
of the elk. The elk have no vote. The big 
cattlemen have. 

This brings us directly to the question of 
beauty. There are on earth two kinds of 
beauty—the one native, original, made by 
God or Nature, such as the mountains, 
lakes, seas, forests and animals; and the 
other secondary, made by the hand of man, 
such as the Cathedral of Rheims, the 
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statue of Moses, the frescoes in the Vati- 
can. The first kind of beauty is original, a 
source, it cannot be duplicated, and if de- 
stroyed can never be replaced. The second 
is derived, reflected, man made. The elk 
herd belongs to the first type of beauty. 
The Cathedral of Rheims belongs to the 
second. And it is an act of vandalism to 
wipe out the elk herd just as surely as it 
was an act of vandalism to attempt to 
destroy Rheims. What I am trying to 
point out is that these original sources of 
beauty should be conserved at all cost, be- 
cause they are capital; because that capital 
does not belong to us, but to all genera- 
tions; we are but the life tenants of the 
trust; and finally because, once destroyed, 
no hand of man can ever reconstruct or 
bring them back again. 

What boots it with incessant care to 
build up these colossal fortunes of ours in 
America; to tug, sweat, merge, compete; 
to gut our natural resources; to speed up 
labor; to raise the cost of living; to breed 
bewilderment, rage, discontent—if by so 
doing the only purpose achieved is more 
wealth; more restlessness; more expensive 
houses, furs, jewels for milady; and by the 
same token more doctor’s bills; more auto- 
mobiles; more picture galleries full of 
pictures the original sources of which are 
being quietly, systematically destroyed by 
the same hand that pays out fifty thousand 
dollars for a painted simulacrum to hang 
upon his walls? What are we after, any- 
way, here in America? What do we want? 
What is our goal? Simply crass, material, 
piled-up gold? To loot with all speed our 
stupendous natural resources—and then 
with that loot to hotfoot it to Europe, 
where life, art, beauty proceed at a slower 
and surer pace; to hire art experts to buy 
up treasures, carved doors, frescoes, sculp- 
tures from the tombs of dead kings; and 
fetch it all back here to install; these man- 
made masterpieces for which we as a nation 
are paying a terrible price? For this mad 
frenzied pace is costing us dear. It is cost- 
ing us not only our big natural resources of 
wealth, of beauty, but it is costing us also 
our national integrity, our peace, our con- 
tent. It is burning us up alive. High and 
low have caught the looting infection. 

I quote from the letter written by the 
foreman of a large cattle ranch just south 
of the proposed extension, to his employer, 
who is not a native of the Hole, but a 
Western millionaire: 

“Now I wish to take up the range propo- 
sition once more. I sent you Mr. Graves’ 
program from Chicago. If you will look it 
over carefully you will note it is a program 
of successive elimination—that is, they” — 
the Forest Service—‘‘will eliminate a cer- 
tain portion of the range from grazing this 
year, a little more next year, and so on until 
the cattle industry is out of commission. 

“T got’’—here follow the names of seven 
men—‘‘together with myself, to form an 
association, pledging one another to stand 
together and find effective means to fight 
both the arbitrary rulings of the Forest 
Department and the proposed extension of 
the park. Of course it is our purpose to get 
every cool-headed and respectable citizen of 
the Hole to join us with both financial and 
moral support. We have not gone very far 
with our plans as yet, more than to use plenty 
of printer’s ink and get our side of the case 
before the public. Also to pester our con- 
gressmen with letters from every landowner, 
not only of the valley but everyone in the 
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surrounding country that we can get to tal! 
the matter up. We want a good man”. 
what about a good lady, Mister Foreman?-. 
“to take hold of the literary program, o1 
who can get stuff into the magazines ar’ 
papers of the country. . .. 

“Mr. Mondell told Mr. ——”—a lawy 
sent by the cattlemen to Washington + 
fight the bill—‘‘that he did not see that t) 
bill would injure anybody; that the peop 
in this area would continue to haye t] 
same privileges they held before. A thir 
that is absolutely worthless when you co 
sider the fact that none of them”—+)| 
natives of the Hole—‘“‘has more than fi) 
or six head of stock, and settled here wi 
the intention of increasing their her 
according as they were able to impro)| 
their ranches and grow winter forage for; 
increased number of stock.” 


Ranchers in the Hole 


And so none of the natives of the Ho 
has more than five or six head of sto¢| 
Oh, Mister Foreman, Mister Forema 
That was a damaging admission on yo 
part! And is it, then, for these poor liti| 
ranchers in the Hole, with five or six he 
of stock apiece, that you are spilling | 
this printer’s ink, forming delegations, 
tering your congressmen, and _ looki 
about for a good man—or lady—to take cz 
of the literary program? Such noble alti| 
ism deserves a crown. I hereby tender o 
to you. 

The letter continues: 

“Mr. Mondell also said that in his juc 
ment there was no possibility of increasi| 
these’’—grazing—“privileges, even if t 
bill did not become a law. Mr. Mond 
knows that the range privileges are sim), 
a ruling of the Forestry Department a 
may be changed at any time, and that 
the bill becomes a law the country in qu} 
tion is lost to any good purpose. . . . 

Of course that all depends on what 
meant by ‘“‘good purpose.” If by that} 
meant that the country in question is]; 
to powerful cattle interests who wish) 
crowd their cattle in and crowd the elk 0, 
in order to add to a bank account tha’} 
already sufficiently large for am averi? 
mortal, then truly the prognostication j 
correct. But the country in question is; 
lost to the little ranchers of the Hole, wh? 
interests are scrupulously protected; 13 
not lost to the elk, who cannot speak! 
send petitions round or spill printer's i} 
and most important of all it is not lost) 
the great general public, to the restl , 
toiling, city-worn millions in our }| 
who, as the country becomes more civili 
more remote from the pioneer days, § 
out each summer the wilderness, and ]; 
ticularly that big wilderness which is § 
last stand of the big game. The valu! 
thesewild parks is inestimable. They bre: ¢ 
sanity, courage, hope. And for this § 
reason alone no private selfish inte | 
should be allowed to outweigh the gen ! 
good. For in the troubled, tumult § 
times that are before us as a nation | 
as a world we are going to need all | 
wildernesses; we’re going to need ev / 
thing we can lay hold of as sheet anc i 
if we are going to outride the storm. 

There is a concrete moral to this art? 
Pester—I thank you, Mister Foreman » 
the word!—your congressmen with let's 
Organize. [Form committees. Give ! 
elk a vote! 


o-called social or complaint secretary, to 
yhom anyone could go direct with his 
rievance. As most of the complainants 
vere women this officer was a woman. 

It was to this court that Maisie had 
jone, and to this woman officer that she 
vas now speaking. 

Maisie’s grievance was simple enough— 
he had been deserted by her husband and 
he was without money. 

“My husband just left me without any 
quse at all. He didn’t even threaten that 
e was going. I noticed he was moody, but 

thought that was because of 

is dies he always thinks ahout. 

‘o’m, I don’t know of any woman 
2 was taken with. It 
yuldn’t have been that. 
fenever bothered me any 
iat way—alwaysstraight 
id honest. I don’t know 
hy he went.”’ 

“Your husband, you 
y, is a machinist?” 

“JT didn’t say so, but 
sis. He’s a die maker.” 

“Why do you suppose 
: left you?” 

“He hadn’t any reason 
; all—not any. He just 
dee 
“No trouble about his 
jeals?”’ 

“He always complained 
jcause I wouldn’t get up 
i the middle of the 
izht and cook his 
(rly breakfasts.” 
“How about lunch- 
én?” 

“He bought a box 
lich.” 

“Supper?” 

“He complained 
aout my cooking. 
he night he left he 
cl. Hesaid I burned 
t2 steak, and com- 
ruined because the potatoes 
din’t suit him.” 

“No quarrel about other 
nitters?’’ 

‘A kind of quarrel. I 
baght just a few pieces of 
imiture we had to have, 
41 he canceled the order. 
E notified the stores not to 
to me.” 

“I suppose that made you 
wry.” 

“I was so angry I cried.” 

‘Then you went out and bought some- 
Ing else anyhow?” 

‘I didn’t go out, and besides it was only 
vat we ought to have had all along.” 

‘Books?” 

‘How did you know I bought books? ‘A 

“Your husband objected to your going 
19 debt; then he cut off your credit; then 
(i saw a chance to disregard his protest 
s bought these books. What did he 


Hardly anything. I thought he had 
i2n in. When I went into the front room 
'n the kitchen where I was washing 
hes I only found a note.” f 

How long ago was this quarrel and this 
(e?’ 


Nearly two weeks now.” 
ow have you been living since then?”’ 

It was pay day. He left me his week’s 
‘jes in an envelope.” 

\Do you know where he’s working?” 
Not now, I don’t. I asked Mrs. Herder, 
‘bse husband worked at the same place, 
Ushe says he quit there. But you can 
H Out easy. All he knows is machinery 
n die making.” 

\What do you want us to do?” 

Arrest him for deserting his wife.” 

I see. Now that you’ve spent the 
Mey he left you you want him to give 
omore. He gave you all he had. Now 
9 want him arrested.” 

He deserted me,” said Maisie. 

ot as yet. He supplied you with 

“ey. According to you he merely left 
mouse to secure suitable food and suita- 
est. A workingman must have both.” 
t can’t have him arrested?”’ 

doubt if there has been any desertion. 
¢ are the deserter, not he. You deserted 
by refusing to cook his meals and by 
‘ing him and wasting his money. There 
.P Statute covering your offense or he 
nt have had you arrested.” 
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THE SWEAT OF HER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T work as hard as he does!” 

“You don’t know what hard’ work 
said the other. 

“Anyhow, marriage is a partnership; I 
have as much right as he has to decide 
what I ought to buy.” 

“You haven’t the remotest idea of the 
duties of partners. I don’t believe the 
judge would assist you, Mrs. Tarpey. This 
court is as interested in husbands as it is in 
Wives.”’ 

Maisie angrily opened her network hand 
bag and then changed her mind and closed it. 

, “You’re an able-bodied woman 
without children. You dislike 
domestic life. Why don’t -you 
go to work? Why don’t you 
support yourself? Why remain 


a 


is,” 


dependent 
upon a hus- 
band who has 
left you?”’ 

“T guess that’s about all,” began Maisie. 
“Tf the law HY 

“Why not show him you can?” 

“I'd have earned my own money long ago 
if it hadn’t been for his housework! And 
I will yet!” 

“Tf you really want work I know.of a 
very good position,’”’ continued the other. 
“Tt pays two-seventy-five a day for six 
hours’ work. Six days, sixteen fifty.” 

“Not enough,” said Maisie, going. “ My 
husband received forty dollars a week. I’m 
worth just as much as he is.” 

“Let me know if I can help you, Mrs. 
Tarpey.”’ 

“Tl find something.”’ 

Maisie had closed the door behind her 
and started down the hall before she re- 
membered that she had not asked what the 
position was. Gregg had to work longer 
hours for his larger wages. Perhaps, if the 
work was exceptionally pleasant, she had 
better choose the shorter hours. She there- 
fore turned and reéntered the room she had 
just left. 

“Was that work afternoon work?” she 
asked. 

“Night work. It’s acting as charwoman 
in an office building.” 

““What’s it like?” 

“Sweeping, scrubbing, dusting, cleaning. 
A charwoman is a kind of chore woman.” 

“T couldn’t possibly, not that. I want 
to get into office work. If you know of 
anything os 

“Read the want ads in the newspapers,” 
replied the other a little sadly. “If you 
don’t find what you need or if you change 
your mind let me know.” 

“T will, but I won’t,” said Maisie. 

“A beautiful, selfish, lazy, ill-tempered 
woman,” confided the secretary to an as- 
sistant as she went out. “She has the 
colossal self-confidence of the spoiled, and 
her husband loves her.’ 


I find it hard to indicate even faintly the 
full extent of Maisie’s conceited ignorance. 
That such ignorance should have a great 
fall was inevitable. She wished to work in 
an Office in a modern building. She did not 
care to address envelopes because the ink 
would probably stain her fingers, using so 
much of it. She might become a cashier 
and handle money if it were not that the 
work was so public. She could become 
a file clerk, but the name reminded her of 
her husband’s trade, and besides she hated 
hardware. She finally decided that she 
would be a secretary. 

A public stenographer typed the letter 
of application; Maisie had once known a 
business woman who hired all her letters 
typed. “Fix it up right,’ she directed 


grandly. “Make the salary the 
same as my husband gets, forty 
dollars a week. A-woman’ssery- 
ices are worth just as muchas a 
man’s.” 

“More,” said the girl, winking at a com- 
panion. “And I-wouldn’t speak of a hus- 
band unless they ask you. I’m leaving that 
part of it out.” 

“Do it right.” This she did, and more; 
so excellent was her letter that the first de- 
livery the second morning brought Maisiea 
reply, the Cloverleaf Tannin, Corporation 
requesting Miss Tarpey to call at her early 
convenience for a conference with Mr. 
Barker. She arrived at the address given 
at twenty-eight minutes past ten, looking 
her best, her wedding ring in her purse. 

Now Barker, who was office manager, by 
a freak of chance had been called away 
not ten minutes before Maisie’s arrival to 
unsnarl a printing-office tangle, leaving the 
outer office more or less in charge of Miss 
Baird, the senior stenographer. Miss Baird 
knew all about the position vacant—Miss 
Tylor, President McKinnon’s secretary, 
had quit in a huff because of a criticism of 
her evening habits. It had been Miss 
Baird who prepared the advertisement at- 
tracting Maisie, and she who wrote Barker’s 
reply. She knew that Maisie was the suc- 
cessful applicant among twohundred. What 
more did she need to know? 

“Mr. Barker is expecting you,” she said, 
returning Maisie’s letter. “He’s out this 
morning, but I know about the correspon- 
dence. You are to be President McKin- 
non’s secretary. He’s in his office now. 
How soon can you go to work?” 

“Any time,” replied Maisie calmly. 

“T’ll speak to Mr. McKinnon,” said the 
girl. “Will you have a seat?” 

“Miss Tarpey has come,”’ she announced 
a moment later behind the closed door. 
“The girl to take Miss Tylor’s place. Mr. 
Barker selected her yesterday, but he’s at 
the printer’s. Shall I send her in or do you 
want her to come this afternoon?” 

“Send her in,’’ said McKinnon. 

Such was Maisie’s induction into her high 
office. As I have said, she was entirely calm 
and was looking her best. 

“Lay off your hat and take these letters.” 
He rang for Miss Baird, who appeared 


Maisie Was Entirely Calm and Was 
Looking Her Best 
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almost instantly in the doorway. “Kindly 
supply Miss Tarpey with a notebook and 
pencils,” he said. ‘Sharpened pencils.” 

While the articles were being brought he 
glanced through the pile of opened letters 
on his desk. 

“We'll wade through these in no time. 
I leave at one o’clock. Can you work until 
then?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Maisie. 

“All right. Let’s go.’ 

He began at full speed, as was his custom, 
tearing through name and address and into 

the body of the let- 
ter much as a bul- 
let might have torn 
through the cover 
das intoa book. Maisie 
caught a syllable or 
two of city and 
state, and a phrase 
or two of the first 
sentence. There- 
after she could only tag 
along. Yet she did not 
stop him to ask for a re- 
statement at any point. 
She was hopelessly mud- 
dled with respect to the 
longer words, and her sal- 
vage of the shorter ones 
was oddly disconnected, 
but she gave no sign that 
her slow longhand frag- 
ments were not the ver- 
batim transcript of the 
whole. Indeed she was too 
ignorant of stenography 
to know that completer 
results were possible. She 
wrote as fast as she could; 
no one, so far as she knew, 
could have written much 
faster. 

“How are you getting 
along?’ asked McKinnon 
after the first letter. 

“All right,” replied 
Maisie. 

And her manner was so 
assured that he did not 
ask her to.read her notes. 

“Fine!” he cried. “Next.” 

He began the second letter at even 
greater speed, delighted that at last he had 
found someone who did not have to inter- 
rupt him to take what he said. Likewise 
the third letter, and the fourth. Letter 
followed upon letter, with Maisie calmly 
writing in her notebook, held casually at a 
concealing angle, such words as she hap- 
pened to catch and as calmly allowing the 
surplusage to slide into oblivion. Eleven 
o'clock, half past eleven, twelve—the hands 
of her wrist watch crept slowly round, and 
still he kept on, and still she made no sign. 
Her fingers ached, her back ached, her eyes 
ached, but she did not betray the fact in 
sighs nor interrupt him with doubts of her 
competence. 

“Getting tired, Miss Tarpey?”’ 

“A little,” admitted Maisie. 

“One more letter and we'll stop.” 

This letter, to judge from the time re- 
quired for its dictation, was a longer one, 
but in the notebook it was no longer. 

“The rest can wait until morning,” said 
McKinnon. “Fine work! Now, Miss Tar- 
pey, this afternoon write those letters and 
get them off. Sign my name, initialed by 
you. Routine letters, all of them. I'll not 
‘be back. See you in the morning. I’msure 
we shall pull together very well. You have 
good speed.’ 

_And with a pleasant smile he snatched 
his hat and sailed out of the room, bound 
for a club luncheon and the White Sox- 
Cincinnati game at Comiskey Park. 

When Maisie returned shortly before two 
Barker was waiting for her. 

“Already running on high, they tell me. 
I understand you’ve -been taking Mr. 
McKinnon all morning. You seem to have 
pleased him. Everything go well?” 

“Very well,” said Maisie, “but he talks 
so fast nobody can understand it all.” 

“What's that? Say that again.” 

“I got along very nicely with Mr. 
McKinnon,” replied Maisie. 

“Fine! He does talk a bit fast, that’s 
true. Now, if you’ll type those letters and 
get them off What machine do you 
use, Miss Tarpey?” 

“What machine? I don’t understand 
you.” 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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We, Edison Cylinder Phonograph dealers of the United States, whose names 
and addresses appear below, are co-operating with Mr. Thomas A. Edison to 
supply you with the world’s latest and best music every month. We carry 
ample, up-to-the-minute stocks of Mr. Edison’s famous Amberol Cylinder 
Records and of Edison Diamond Amberola Phonographs. 

If by any chance your present dealer does not carry a complete stock of 
the new Edison Amberol Records, look through our list below (alphabetically 
arranged by states and towns) and find the dealer who is located nearest 
you. Call upon him if possible. He can supply your needs. If he is too 
far away to call upon, send him your order by mail. It will be given 
prompt attention. In either case be sure to tell the dealer to place you 
on his mailing list so you may receive the monthly lists of Edison Amberol % = 
Cylinder Records. 


en 


——— aoe 
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Q Edinon. 
The Inventor of 
The Phonograph 


ALABAMA 
Clanton, Upchurch Drug Company 
Dothan, W. C. Strickland 
Evergreen, Powell & Son 
Florence, The Florence Company 
Fort Payne, J. C. Nichols 
Hartsells, Keyes Brothers 
Huntsville, E. D. Hollis 
Montgomery, J. E. Dillard, 116 Monroe St. 
Montgomery, 
Opelika, J. K. Haynie 
Russellville, Powers Drug Company 
Scottsboro, E. D. Hollis 
Troy, J. S. Carroll Mercantile Co. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Taverner Music Co. 
ARKANSAS 


Ozark, J. F. Maxey 

Paragould, W. J. Beard 

Piggott, Piggott Music and Novelty Co. 
CALIFORNIA 

Bishop, B. E. Johnson 

Fortuna, Bowman's Drug Store, Inc. 


Los Angeles, American Music Co., 367 North 


Main St. 


Los Angeles, Frank J. Hart, Southern California 


Music Co., 332-334 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Edison Phonographs, Ltd., 407 East 


4th St. ° 


Los Angeles, Wm. L. Glockner Music Co., 917 S. 


Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Vernon Music Co., 4409 S. Central 
Oakland, Oakland Phonograph Co., 473 12th St. 
Pomona, C. H. Short Music Co. 
Red Bluff, S. D. Schoenfeld 
Redlands, Wm. C. Guerth, 106 Orange St. 
Sacramento, Ellas Marx Music Co., 825 J St. 
San Francisco, The Edison Shop, 235 Geary St. 
San José, C. S. Wright, 944 East Santa Clara St. 
Santa Ana, Carl G. Strock 
Selma, Dusy & Sawrie 
Stockton, H. W. Mosier, 622 East Main St. 
Watsonville, Steinhauser & Eaton 
COLORADO 
Craig, Craig Drug Co. 
Denver, A. L. Arvidson Piano Co. 
Denver, Carl Schultz Piano Co. 
Denver, Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Denver, H. B. Dillard Music Co, 
Denver, McKannon Piano Co. 
Sterling, Chas. R. Bauman 
Wray, H. V. Kitzmiller 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, H. H. Leopold 
Danielson, K. A. Darbie 
Hartford, Gallup & Alfred 
Meriden, A. D. Elster 
New Haven, Edison Shop 
New London, F, G. Croker 
Putnam, W. W. Averill 
Seymour, The Lund Jewelry Co. 
Rockville, H. E. Gruttemeyer 
Waterbury, S. M. Schneer 
Westport, Westport Drug Co. 
Willimantic, H. C. Murray Co. 
FLORIDA 
Eustis, F. S. Allen 
Fort Myers, J. B. Parker 
Gainesville, G. H. Kelley 
Jacksonville, Naomi Music Company 
Leesburg, B. D. Harris 
Miami, Turner Music Company 
Pensacola, Watson, Parker & Reese Co. 
Perry, O’Quinn Drug Company 
GEORGIA 
Alamo, Auld Furniture Company 
Americus, Howell’s Pharmacy 
Athens, J. L. Morris 
Atlanta, The Diamond Disc Shop 
Atlanta, Phonographs, Inc. (Retail Dept.) 
Commerce, M. T. Sanders 
Dalton, Leonard-McGhee Furniture Co. 
Douglasville, J. C. McCarley 
Eatonton, Hearn & Greene Hardware Co. 
Elberton, W. H. Dunaway 
Lexington, R. F. Brooks 
LincoJnton, Lincolnton Mercantile Co. 
Macon, Levy's Jewelry Store 
Madison, Stovall Furniture Company 
Richland, F. E. Morgan 
Sandersville, Sandersville Music House 
Valdosta, Strickland Phonograph Co. 
Waycross, The Phonographs Co. of Waycross 
IDAHO 
Blackfoot, Hayes Gift Shop 
Buhl, Boring Bros. 
Burley, Paulson Jewelry Co, 
Caldwell, Greenlund Drug Store 
Driggs, James F. Griggs 
Emmett, W. J. Easton 
Filer, F. E. Drake 
Hailey, J. J. Tracy 
Idaho Falls, Alma Marker 
Jerome, R. J. Coats 
Kimberly, Stowe’s Pharmacy 
Lewiston, Chastains’, Inc. 
Montpelier, Thor C. Nielsen 
Nezperce, J. R. Hughes 
Pocatello, H. H. Whittlesey 
Preston, Foss Bros. 
Shelley, Deans Drug Store 
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St. Anthony, Ashcraft Jewelry Co. 
Twin Falls, Majestic Pharmacy 
Weiser, Ellingson Drug Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Aledo, Bolton Electric Co. 
Astoria, Hoettchen and Wolff 
Bloomington, G. A, Ensenberger & Sons 
Carmi, Ball & Brockett 
Carlinville, Meyers Music House 
Cerro Gordo, Haines & Essick 
Chicago, The Edison Shop, 229 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, James I. Lyons, 17 West Lake St. 
Decatur, Haines & Essick 
Freeport, E. D. Allington 
Grant Park, Will R. Ausenbaum 
Greenfield, William Hobson 
Greenville, C. A. Hueter 
Griggsville, T. Shoemaker Estate 
Jacksonville, Brady Brothers 
Kewanee, W. A. Bowen & Son 
Macomb, L. N. Rost_and Son 
Moline, J. Ramser’s Sons 
Monticello, Haines & Essick 
Mt. Vernon, J. McPherson Music Co. 
Peoria, Diamond Disc Shop 
Princeton, E. A. Vaughn & Co. 
Quincy, A. F, Odel 
Raymond, D. E. Guthrie 
Rockford, Cheshire Music Co. 
Sullivan, Haines & Essick 
Teutopolis, C. F. Weber 
Toulon, C. D. McClenahan 
Versailles, A. C. Bates 
West Union, D. W. Hull 


INDIANA 
Anderson, J. M. Fisher 
Bloomfield, New Home Furniture Co 
Clinton, Dennis Bros. Music Co. 
Crawfordsville, Claypool-Lacey Music Co. 
Huntington, C. W. Sowerwine 
Evansville, W. J. Stahlschmidt 
Ft. Wayne, Guy Conklin 
Indianapolis, The Edison Shop 
Indianapolis, Kipp Phonograph Co. 
Lafayette, Claypool-Miller Music Co. 
Lebanon, W. W. Stevens 
Logansport, E. Neff & Co. 
Madison, E. J. Meyer 
Marion, Butler Music Co. 
Morocco, A. E. Purkey & Son 
Mt. Vernon, Alles Bros. 
Muncie, Bell Bros. Piano Co. 
New Palestine, W. W. Ulrey 
Plymouth, Herbert Tanner 
Poseyville, Jos. Schafer 
Richmond, H. B. Walterman 
Shelbyville, J. G. DePrez Co. 
Sullivan, R. W. Cadwell 
Terre Haute, Dennis Bros. Music Co. 
Vincennes, Vowels Music Co. 
Wabash, Hoover, Jones & Crumrine 


IOWA 
Ames, C. R. Quade 
Aurelia, J. C. Nelson 
Atlantic, Smiley Music Co. 
Boone, Anderson Furniture Co. 
Burlington, Paule Jewelry Co. 
Blairsburg, McNee and Sons 
Charles City, Sheldon Music House 
Correctionville, E. J. Mill 
Council Bluffs, S. M. Williamson 
Decorah, The Decorah Music Shop 
Des Moines, Harger & Blish 
Dubuque, Hopkins and Witty 
Early, Geo. W. Wadsley 
Elkader, Mueller Music House 
Fort Madison, Luegering & Sons 
Fairfield, Snyder & Company 
Hampton, Paul Furn. Co. 
Hull, Chas. A. Beckman 
Jowa Falls, A. E. Hagensick 
Independence, Swan & Leytze 
Jefferson, James F. Shuey 
Keokuk, Odell’s Jewelry Store 
Keota, C. Ververs 
Lake City, Chas. Bawden 
McGregor, Mueller Music House 
Marengo, Eby Bros. 
Maquoketa, Paul K. Skelly 
Muscatine, Reinemund & Co. 
Marshalltown, Wilbur Furn. Co. 
Mason City, Chambers Music Co. 
Monona, English Brothers 
Monticello, Frank A. Locher 
Nashua, William Lundt 
Oelwein, Hintz Bros. 
Oskaloosa, Blakeslee Drug Co. 
Ottumwa, Baker Piano Co. 
Paullina, Lage Bros. 
Reinbeck, R. A. Lonergan 
Sioux City, Harger & Blish, 315 Court Ave. 
Sioux City, Sam’! T. Shroff 
Stanwood, Ed. Gruber 
Sutherland, Lage Bros. 
Titonka, J. E. Keil 
Vinton, Harry L. Strong 
Waterloo, Coburn & Son 
Webster City, Ruegnitz Drug Co, 


KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana, A. T. Fitzwater & Son 
Fordsville, Fordsville Planing Mill Co, 
Frankfort, R, Rogers & Son 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., (amberola Dept.) Orange, N. J., U.S.A. 


Fulton, Rice Furniture Co. 

Glasgow, Leech & Davis 

Henderson, Levy Furn. Co. 

Lebanon, John B. Carlile & Co. 

Lexington, A. F, Wheeler 

Louisville, Chas. J. Baron, 510 E. Market St. 
Louisville, A. Hauber & Son, W. Market St. 
Mayfield, Carter Hardware Go, 
Middlesboro, Sterchi Furn. Co. 

Murray, Orvis C. Wells 

Owensboro, Geo. H. Cox Co. 

Russellville, Hampton & Cooksey 


KANSAS 
Abilene, Broughton Music Co. 
Arkansas City, Lee Music Co, 
Atchison, Carl Latenser 
Atwood, H. L. Paden & Co. 
Baxter Springs, J. W. Granthan 
Belleville, Austin-Hollandsworth Mere. Co. 
Beloit, Kent-Long Drug Co. 
Burdick, Burdick Lumber Co. 
Burlington, Pioneer Hdwe. & Music Co, 
Caldwell, John Schaeffer 
Clay Center, E. E. Bennett 
Coffeyville, Wiley-Hovis 
Columbus, Maxwell-Powell Drug Co. 
Corning, P. W. Hybskman 
Ft. Scott, Larimer Furn. Co. 
Fowler, Rich & Thoman 
Hiawatha, C. H. Andrews Music House 
Hutchinson, Zinn Jewelry & Optical Co. 
Independence, W. C. Meinhardt 
Jewell City, L. S. Grimm 
Kingman, C. A. Amerman 
Kinsley, Demain Pharmacy 
Larned, Johnson's Music Store 
Lenora, L. W. Muir 
Lyndon, J. C. Adams & Son 
Osage City, Rapp Hdwe. Co. 
Oswego, Chas. Woolven 
Ottawa, Wells Music House 
Paola, J. B. Lindemood 
Pretty Prairie, D. V. Warren 
Randolph, John Chelander & Son 
Rexford, C, J. Kallman 
St. Francis, Thompson & Jeffers 
Topeka, Crosby Brothers 
Wakeeney, Wakeeney Drug Store 
Wamego, J. E. Stewart 
Wichita, Innez-Cosgrove Music Co. 
Winfield, A. K. Snyder 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge, Globe Furniture Co. 
New Orleans, Diamond Disc Shop 


MAINE 
Bangor, S. L. Crosby Co. 
Belfast, Fred D. Jones 
Calais, George B. Bates 
Eastport, R. A. Burr 
Fort Fairfield, Johnston Co, 
Houlton, Astle Music Co. 
Lincoln, W. A. Brown Co. 
Machias, Hovey M. Wiswell 
Portland, The Phonograph Shop 
Presque Isle, E. 1. Waddell 
Rockland, S. E. Welt 
Thomaston, D. E. Wotton 
Waterville, Atherton Furniture Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Edward R. Green 
Belchertown, J. W. Jackson 
Boston, Iver-Johnson Sptg. Goods Co., 163 Wash- 
ington St. 
Boston, Pardee-Ellenberger Co., Inc., 26 Oliver St. 
Fall River, W. D. Wilmot 
Gardner, Gardner Phonograph Co. 
Haverhill, Geo. E. Seavey 
Lawrence, George N. Hobbs 
North Adams, W. F. Orr 
Pittsfield, The Meyer Store 
Southbridge, E. D. Stone 
Springfield, Flint & Brickett 
Webster, Emil Roemer 
Westboro, J. F. H. Day 


MICHIGAN 
Alpena, H. M. Howe 
Battle Creek, Seeger’s Music House, Inc. 
Big Rapids, W. A. Stillwell 
Boyne City, Watson Drug Co. 
Brown City, H. B. McNally 
Cadillac, Torbeson Drug Co. 
Caro, A. G. Schultz 
Cheboygan, W. W. Kathan 
Clare, F. Kirkpatrick 
Detroit, The Edison Shop, Woodward Ave. 
Flint, C. M. Brownson 
Grand Rapids, Cash Fur. & Rug Co. 
Holland, Cook Bros. 
Jonia, Krainbrink & Fuller 
ackson, Desnoyer & Pendleton 
Salamazoo, Monroe Music House 
Ludington, Joseph Sahlmark 
Lansing, M. J. & B. M. Buck 
Lapeer, J. N. Gardiner 
Mendon, M. M. Dickerson 
Mt. Pleasant, P. C. Taylor 
Plymouth, O. F. Beyer 
Portland, Crane Drug Co. 
Reed City, F. P. Atherton 
Saginaw, J. E. Anderson, 119 S. Jefferson St. 
St. Johns, R. G. Allison 


AMBEROLA Model 30 
Price $41 (in U.S) 


The highest-grade phonograph 
sold today at such a low price. 
Possesses wonderful reproduc- 
ing ability. Finished in oak. 


MINNESOTA 
Ada, A.¥J. Johnson 
Adams, E. S. Erckenbrack 
Barrett, Jaren Drug Co. 
Bellingham, J. F. Rosenwald & Son 
Bird Island, E. D. Collins 
Blue Earth, Deaver’s Music Store 
Cloquet, W. J. Peters 
Fertile, G. J. DeMars 
Gonvick, Gonvick Merc. Co. 
Hendricks, G. P. Skartum 
Holdingford, H. J. Schneider & Co. 
Lakefield, H. H. Hedlund 
Litchfield, H. M. Hershey 
Long Prairie, Reichert Schenk 
Mankato, Gomer Jones 
Mazeppa, A. R. Hawkinson 
Minneapolis, East Side Phono. Co., 209 E. He 
nepin Ave. ™ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Phono, Co. 
Mora, Peterson Merce. Co. ’ 
Paynesville, Bugbie & Schwartz 
Raymond, Earl Sommerville 
Renville, Westby Music Co. 
St. Peter, Wm. Ritt 
St. Paul, Wm. Lucker, 6th and St. Peter Sts. 
Stephen, Matuly’s Pharmacy 
Wabasha, W. G. Churchill 
Wilmont, Geo. W. Baker 
Windom, E. E. Gillam 
Winsted, J. J. Meurer 


MISSOURI 


Boonville, Sauter Mere. Co. 

Braymer, Garland Pendleton 

Breckenridge, G. W. Sherman 

Butler, G. W. Dixon 

Cameron, S. J. Sloan 

Cape Girardeau, Excelsior Music Co. 

Clinton, C. J. Keil 

Hamilton, Thornton's Drug Store | 
Harrisonville, Runnenberger Bros. | 
Hopkins, A. C. Burnet 

Joplin, Newman Merc. Co. ; | 
Kansas City, The Edison Shop, 1012 Grand AY 
Kirksville, E. S. Rinehart | 
Maysville, C. L. Dosch 
Milan, Frank Reed 

Oregon, C. E. Bunker | 
Pattonsburg, C. W. Williams | 
St. Joseph, Eshelman’s Music Shop, 708 Francis | 
St. Joseph, Lorenz & Co. 

St. Louis, Silverstone Music Co., 1114 Olive St 
Salisbury, Webster & Mode 1 
Sarcoxie, J. D. Roper } 

Sedalia, The Music Shop of Sedalia 
Springfield, Martin Bros. Piano Co. 

Versailles, C. D. Hunter 

Warsaw, E. F. Haynes 

Weston, Brill Furniture Co. 5 | 
Windsor, Cahill Brothers 


MISSISSIPPI 
Aberdeen, Phoenix Drug Store 
Columbia, S. E. Lawrence 
Jackson, Batte Furniture Co. 
Lexington, Peoples Drug Store 


MONTANA 
Billings, Lee Warren 
Butte, Butte Phonograph Co. 
Dillon, Hughes & McCaleb J 
Great Falls, Great Falls Phonograph Co. 
Helena, Montana Phonograph Co. 
Missoula, Orvis Music House 


NEBRASKA 
Alliance, Geo. D. Darling 
Aurora, C. E. Neir 
Beaver City, Horton Drug Co. 
Broken Bow, Souders & Wilson | 
Falls City, T. L. Davies | 
Franklin, J. H. Naden ‘ 
Grand Island, Becker Music Co. } 
Hastings, L. E. Porter 
Lexington, R. Emerson 
Lincoln, Gourlay Bros. | 
Lyons, F. J. Deman | 
Norfolk, W. F. Hall 
Omaha, Shultz Bros., Retail 
Ord, Auble Bros. 
Pawnee City, Colwell Drug Co. 
Red Cloud, E. H. Newhouse @ 
Scottsbluff, McCreary Bros. Co, 
Taylor, Cash Drug Co. 
West Point, Frank Miller | 
York, Dean & Company I 


NEVADA > 


Elko, Dupont Pharmacy ook 
Reno, J. D. Mariner Music House, 25 W. Fir * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin, M. B. Carpenter 
Manchester, Frank A. French | 
Newfields, James A. Spead 


NEW JERSEY ‘ «| 
Anbieg Pe J WHT pine, 410 Main St 
sbury Park, W. H. Pine, F } 
East Orange, Edison Shop, 589 Main St. St 
Hackensack, H. W. Bete 198 Main »t- 
Hoboken, Lankering Co. 
Jersey City, William Ricker, 658 Newark AV 
ewark, Edison Shop, 861 Broad St. “) 
Newton, J. C. Youmans 
Paterson, James Rigby, 2 Crosby Place 
West New York, Veith & Dorn | 


NEW MEXICO | 
Roswell, George W. Zink | 


| 
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Edison Amberol Records for February, 1920 


Look over these splendid selections. This carefully chosen list contains music for all the family 


*29044 Simon The Cellarer—A Jovial Bass Song About the 3913. I’m a Dancing Fool—Comic Song—Rag-Time Words 
Keeper of the Wine Cellars— Arthur Middleton and Rag-Time Music Irresistibly Rendered—Al 
*29045 Heaven Is My Home—A Semi-Religious Song that is Bernard 


well known—Thomas Chalmers 3914 ILoveYou Just the Same Sweet Adeline— Male Voices 
3902 Cleo—Fox Trot—A Dashing, Peppy Tune that will —A Song Built Around That Old Favorite, ‘Sweet 
Tickle Your Toes—All Star Trio Adeline’’—Premier Quartet 
3903 Fancy Little Nancy— Saxophone Solo—A Rich, Gold- * 3915 Carolina Sunshine—One of the Popular Songs of 1920 
en-Toned Number, Admirably Played—Wheeler —You Hear It Everywhere—Vernon Dalhart and 


Wadsworth Mixed Chorus 

3904 Train Time At Pun’kin Center—Real, Humorous 3916 Love’s Adieu—Ballad—A Beautiful Number Sung in 
Rube Comedy by the World-Famous “Uncle Duet Style—Lewis James and Vernon Archibald 
Josh’’—Cal Stewart and Company 3917 Serenade d’Amour—Marimba Record—A Marimba is 


3905 Same As His Faither Did Before Him—Semi-Humor- 
ous Scotch Song by a Real Scotchman—Glen Ellison 

3906 ’Twas An Old-Fashioned Song He Was Singing— 3918 
Ballad—The Song that Mr. James Sings About is 


an Instrument Similar to the Xylophone but Much 

Richer in Tone—Imperial Marimba Band 
Abandonado—Mexican Waltz—Characteristic Mexi- 

can Music Excellently Played—Peerless Orchestra 


Home, Sweet Home” —Lewis James 3919 Goodbye, Beloved, Goodbye—An Old Melody, Famil- 
3907 Windy Willie—March—This Sonorous March Features rs to Us All—-Virginia Rea eae Lyric Male Oauieer 
Bee mba Ves’ Snappy—New York Military 3920 Henry Jones, Your Honeymoon Is Over—Comic Negro 


Sketch—A Man With a Toothache Would Laugh at 
this Uproarious ‘Coon”’ Song—Al Bernard and 
Ernest Hare 

3921 A Picture of Long Ago—A Four-Minute Comic-Senti- 
mental Sketch that is Most Interesting— Ada Jones 


3908 Love Blossom—Mixed Voices—A Beautiful, Senti- 
mental Ballad in Waltz Time—MetropolitanQuartet 

3909 Yelping Hound Blues—Jazz Fox Trot—Real, Zippy Jazz 
Featuring Some Clarinet Player— Louisiana Five 

3910 Floating Down to Cotton Town—Male Voices—Close 


\MBEROLA Model 50 


Price $68 (in U.S.) 


This splendid model has defeat- 
ed much higher-priced “talking 
machines” in competitive tone 3912 
comparisons, given behind a 

curtain. Write for the facts. 


3911 


Harmony Effectively Used—Premier Quartet 
Nobody Ever—Fox Trot—One of the Notable Dance 
Records of the Year— Don’t Miss It—Tuxedo 
Dance Orchestra 
Back Home on the Farm—NegroVaudeville Sketch in 
Humorous Negro Dialect Which Will Amuse All— 
Golden and Hughes 


and Len Spencer 


3922 Broken Blossoms—An Exquisite Ballad Very Popular 
Right Now—Helen Clark and George W. Ballard 


NORWEGIAN RECORDS 


9240 Paal paa Hougje (Paul on the Hillside)—Carston Woll 
9241 Vor Gud han et Saa Fast en Borg (A Mighty Fortress 


is Our God)—Carston Woll 


Most Amberol Records are only 60c in the U. S. ‘ The two Records marked * are $1.00 each. 


AMBEROLA Model 75 


NEW YORK 
bany, Diamond Disc Shop 
asterdam, Morrison & Putman 


New Amberol Records on Sale the 25th of each month. Watch for them! 


Find your nearest Edison dealer in the list below, go to him and ask to hear these records. He will gladly play 
ooklyn, T. H. Clancy, 254 Myrtle Ave. them for you. If you are too far away, don’t hesitate to order by mail. Just give the numbers of the records 
ooklyn, B. Poehland, 1592 Broadway 7 


2oklyn, C. G. Rosewall, 93 Flatbush Ave. you want and enclose money order. The dealer will send your records promptly. 
ooklyn, B. Guy Warner, 1223 Bedford Ave. 


Price $100 (in U.S.) 
The finest instrument of its type 
ever made by the Edison Com- 
pany. Finished in mahogany, 
golden oak or fumed oak. 


(rtland, M. L. Decker 

Inira, Elmira Arms Co. 

linklinville, A. M. Farwell 

leport, L. I., Wm. Chubbuck 

versville, Diamond Disc Shop 

iverstraw, H. E. Terhune 

Insonville, G. B. Ayers 

im, Robt. Thompson 

I:kport, C. A. Roe 

Mone, Greene Specialty Co. 

)chanicsville, N. P. Wendell 

Nidletown, Bates Piano Co. 

hwburgh, J. Schoonmaker & Son 

Nw York City, John F. Blackman & Son, 2737 
‘hird Ave. 

hw York City, Diamond Disc Shop, 10 Fifth Ave. 

Nv York City, Edison Shop, 473 Fifth Ave. 

C:onta, M. C. Dales 

Fkskill, D. Greenfest Co. 

Pimont, W. E. Howard 

Pttsburgh, Diamond Disc Studio 

Pt Henry, J. E. Brooks 

Reoe, J. W. Albee & Bro. 

Sumanea, H. E. Hancock 

Sacuse, W. D. Andrews Co. 

Sacuse, Edison Shop, Salina St. 

Ty, E. I. Van Doren 

Ura, Utica Phonograph & Supply Co., Inc. 

Wrsaw, Burr's Drug Store 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ax, J. F. Bryant & Co. 

Aeville, Dunham's Music House 

Bne, R. M. Greene 

Binville, T. L. Hayes 

Bizaw, W. R. Harrel & Co. 

Dham, W. R. Murray Co. 

tonia, Torrence-Morris Company 
sboro, Huntley-Stockton-Hill Co. 

cory, Piedmont Phonograph Co. 

“oir, Lenoir Phonograph Company 

M Gilead, Pee Dee Store Co. 

ord, Raeford Furniture Co. 

igh, S. N. Holland, Ape 

<« Springs, Red Springs Drug Co. 

ersonville, J. M. Highsmith & Bro. 

ord, Lee Furniture Co. 

V esboro, J. M. Colson 

Vhington, W. H. Russ Bros. Co. 

V amston, B. S. Courtney 

/ ungton, McGrath & Co. 

V3ton-Salem, Huntley-Hill-Stockton Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
astown, A. G. Tellner 


-nare, E. H. Gross 
Idan, H. L. Dahners 
'¢ Rockford, J. C. Marx 


Vialla, Morin & Hellfach 


OHIO 


kn, B. A. Emerson 

S:y, H. E. Clevenger 

Cas, Home Furnishing Company 
“erton, Dan O. Thomas 

aesville, Stephens Art Store 
©tontaine, Smucker Brothers 
Orston, W. B. Penn Co. 
lechester, A. E. Jay 

luton, Noah Basinger 

ya, E. Krone 


all Dover, H. A. Richardson 


héerhill, C. P. Yocom 

hilon, H. C. Bickle 

Monati, J. E. Poorman, Jr., 639 Main St. 
‘Manati, The Phonograph Co., 126 East 4th St. 
t ville, E. Sensenbrenner 

le'land, George C. Lang 

le land, The Phonograph Company, Huron Road 
»lre Corner, Riley I, Miller 

labus, Snyder Phonograph Co, 

traut, A. F. Joslin 

el, Gehring Brothers 

aiille, W. T. Watson 

‘S_iverpool, Frank Crook Co. 

¥), Mills Phono. & Music Shop 

nity, E. M. Warfel and Co. 

ne, Gehring Brothers 

da, Walter R. Rice 


Sy, J. W. Dewey 

“” N. E. Olin & Son 

Mster, BE. A. Young & Co. 
sh, L. R. Cope 

Ta, Geo. A. Clark Co. 
“nville, H. J. Haudenschild 


t 
; 


Malvern, Hart & Colleredo 
Mansfield, Charles M. Zitzer 
Marietta, Marietta Furniture Co- 
Marion, F. D. Bentz 

Massillon, George E. Rhine 
Medina, J. W. Tuttle 
Middletown, E. J. Stevens 
Middleport, Fred A. Shiftlet 
New Philadelphia, George Buss 
Newark, Stewart Bros. & Alward 
Norwalk, Norwalk Piano Co. 
Painesville, H. F. Byler 

Piqua, Geo. C. Kiefer 
Portsmouth, Rice Brothers 
Portsmouth, H. C. Summers & Son 
Ravenna, C. M. Day 

Ripley, Chas. H. Hutchison 
Salem, W. G. Fawcett Co. 
Sandusky, A. E. Bergmoser 
Shelby, C. W. Sipe 

Springfield, L. C. Gorsuch & Co. 
Steubenville, Findt Music Co. 
Strasburg, Garver Brothers 
Sugar Creek, A. C. Burky 

n, Emil J. Wagner 

Toledo, Hayes Music Co. 
Vermilion, A. D. Baumhart 
Willard, C. J. Spencer 
Zanesville, C. A. Williams & Son 


OKLAHOMA 


Ada, Ada Music Co, 
Ardmore, Phonograph Shop, Ine. 
Bartlesville, T. S. Terry 
Blackwell, Lee Music Co, 

swell, Cora Simmonds 
5 Rexall Drug Store 
Chickasha, Claycom-Anderson Co, 
Clinton, J. A. Crossman & Son 
Collinsville, Bryant & Keith 
Durant, J. R. Harrison 
Eldorado, Corner Drug Store 
El Reno, Lee Music Co. 
Enid, Lee Music Co. 
Kinta, Z. J. Hollabaugh 
Lawton, M. Koehler Co. 


, Phonograph Shop, Inc. 
Reed & Foster 

, Nowata Hdwe. & Music €o, 
Okla. City, Phonograph Shop, Inc. 
Okmulgee, Phonograph Co. 
Pawhuska, J. A. Puryear 

Sapulpa, Uden’s Book Store 
Shawnee, Phonograph Shop, Inc. 
Tulsa, Phonograph Shop, Inc. 
Vinita, E. D. Klingel 

Walters, Owl Drug Store 
Wagoner, J. C. Weaver 

Wewoka, C. M. Rodman 
Woodward, W. H. Mohr 


OREGON 
Baker, Adler’s Music Store 
Clatskanie, C. L. Conyers 
Eugene, Morris Music House 
Grants Pass, Stanton Rowell 
Hood River, A. S. Keir 
Klamath Falls, George A. Wirtz 
La Grande, Newlin Book & Stationery Co, 
McMinnville, Hembree and Jamison 
Oregon City, Burmeister and Andresen 
Pendleton, Warren's Music House 
Portland, Edison Phonographs, Ltd., 45 Fourth St, 
Portland, Hyatt Talking Machine Company, 350 
Alder St. . 
Salem, George C. Will 
Union, L. A. Wright 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona, A. J. Harter 

Blossburg, L. D. Groover 

Butler, W. A. Steadman 

Canton, G. Keagle & Son 

Carbondale, Fulkerson Music House, 62 Salem Ave. 
Clearfield, Sheeder’s Music House 
Connellsville, Wright-Metzler Co. 
Corry, Myrtle J. Fuller 

East Pittsburgh, Valley Furniture Co, 
Granville Center, C. E. Taylor 
Greensburg, J. R. Klingensmith Co. 
Hazleton, Alex Stirling 

Hollidaysburg, George W. Williams 
Honesdale, F. A. Jenkins Music House 
Johnstown, M. Nathan & Brother, Inc. 
Kane, Mrs. F. R. Campbell 
Kittanning, Furnee & Kennerdell 
Latrobe, G. M. Fincik & Co. 
Landisburg, C. H. DeLancey 
Lewistown, F. W. Kieferle 

Lock Haven, R. R. Myers 


Lock Haven, Shaffer, Kreamer & Co. 
McKeesport, Keefer Phonograph Co. 

Meadville, L. G. DuVall 

Meyersdale, R. Reich & Son 

Milton, C. A. Bennage 

New Brighton, S. G. Patterson 

New Castle, W. F. Dufford & Co. 

Philadelphia, N. Snellenburg & Co., Market St. 
Pittsburgh, Buehn Phonograph Co. 

Pottsville, L. Hummel & Sons 

Reading, Metropolitan Phonograph Co., 739 Penn. 
Roaring Spring, R. A. Lambert 

Scranton, Diamond Disc Shop, 222 Wyoming Ave. 
Stroudsburg, Stroudsburg Music Co., 556 Main St. 
Summerville, Curt Brocius 

Uniontown, Wright-Metzler Co. 

Warren, Charles B. Hill 

Westfield, Rea P. Outman 

Wilkes-Barre, C. F. Murray-Smith Co., 116S. Main 
Williamsport, W. A. Myers, 114 West Fourth St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence, J. A. Foster Co, 
Wakefield, J. G. Champlin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville, The Kerr Furniture Company 
Bamberg, W. H. Chandler 

Camden, Camden Furniture Co. 
Charleston, Jordan Music Co. 

Cheraw, Crawford Jewelry Co. 
Columbia, The Phonograph Shop 
Gaffney, J. R. Tolleson & Co. 
Greenville, Foster Piano Company 
Greer, W. M. Miller 

Lake City, Lake City Music Co. 
McCormick, J. T. Fooshe 

Newberry, C. D. Weeks 

Orangeburg, Marchant Music Company 
Perry, J. B. Burnett 

Seneca, Seneca Pharmacy 

Spartanburg, Geo. F. Alexander 
Spartanburg, Calhoun Office Supply Co. 
Union, Burris Furniture Company 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen, D. G. Gallett 

Beresford, C. W. Johnson 

Britton, W. J. Downie 

Bryant, Ed. H. Schmidt 

Garretson, Theophile Kazmerchak 
Gregory, Peterson Bros. 

Huron, Costain Bros. 

Lane, O. W. Anderson 

Milbank, N. F. Nelson 

Sioux Falls, Smith Hdwe. & Harness Co. 
Vivian, J. F. Casey 

Watertown, L. W. Cooke's Music House 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, W. C. Green Furniture Co, 
Greeneville, Rosenblatt Co., Inc. 

Halls, Halls Hardware Co, 

Lebanon, Wooten-Baird Drug Co. 


TEXAS 
Aspermont, The Star Drug Store 
Austin, The Phonograph Shop 
Beaumont, W. L. Pace Piano Co. 
Big Spring, Rix Furniture Co, 
Brady, B. L. Malone & Co. 
Brownwood, Jones & Dublin 
Cameron, New Cameron Drug Company 
Coleman, Jerry Harbour 
Cooper, Morgan & Pratt 
Dallas, Edison Shop 
De Leon, T. P. Weaver & Son 
Del Rio, Graves Book & Variety Store 
Denison, Linn Brothers Jewelry Co. 
El Campo, Hefner-Douglas Furniture Co; 
Ft. Worth, L. Shepherd & Co. 
Gilmer, J. W. Croley 
Goldthwaite, R. E. Clements 
Grandview, H. D. Monroe 
Grand Saline, Salt City Co. 
Greenville, Phonograph Co. 
Hillsboro, Walter Piano and Automobile Co. 
Jacksonville, Williamson Furniture Company 
McKinney, J. P. Crouch & Co. 
Mineral Wells, Owl Book Co. 
Mt. Pleasant, T. W. Vaughan & Co. 
Nocona, W. S. Thurston Hardware & Imp. Co. 
Paris, Rodgers-Wade Furniture Co. 
Pittsburg, Holman Hdwe. & Furniture Co. 
San Angelo, H. D. Leffel 
San Antonio, Phonograph Shop, 310 Ww. Commerce 
Sealy, Kurtz & Frimel 
Sherman, Linn Brothers Phonograph Co. 
Sulphur Springs, Phonograph Shop 
Taylor, The Phonograph Shop 
Teague, Palace Drug Co. 


Temple, Phonograph Shop 

Tyler, E. F. Swann 

Vernon, B. & W. Drug Co. 

Waco, R. T. Dennis & Co. 

Wichita Falls, Mack Taylor Drug Company 
Winnsboro, I. J. Kendrick. 


UTAH 


Cedar City, Leigh Furniture Co. 
Logan, Harris Music Co, 

Manti, Elmer P. Madsen 

Ogden, Proudfit Sporting Goods Co. 
Salt Lake City, Keith O'Brien Co, 
Tooele, Tooele Drug Co. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria, M. L. Dinwiddie, 
Christiansburg, Kenley Furniture Co. 
Covington, T. C. Hodges 
Harrisonburg, Valley Music Co. 
Luray, D. L. Kauffman 

Norfolk, E. H. Harding 

Richmond, The C. B. Haynes Co., Ine. 
Roanoke, Huntley Furniture Co. 
Wakefield, J. S. White 


VERMONT 
Burlington, American Phonograph Co. 
Northfield, F. S. Dyke 
Rutland, N. M. Bradley 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham, Stark Piano Company 
Everett, Kinney Bros. & Sipprell 

Everett, Tiedeman-Woodburn 

Garfield, Garfield Drug Co. 

Olympia, Rabeck Music Co. 

Pomeroy, C. E. Kuykendall 

Reardan, John Raymer & Co. 

Seattle, J. J. Gourlay, Westlake Market 
Seattle, Hopper-Kelly Co., 1421 3rd Ave. 
Sedro Woolley, Sedro Woolley Music Store 
South Bend, T. E. Pearce & Co. 

Spokane, EHilers Phonographs Co. 
Stanwood, Red Cross Drug Co. 

Tacoma, Hopper-Kelly Co., 945 Broadway 
Walla Walla, Davis-Kaser 

Wenatchee, H. E. Roberts 

Yakima, The Bradbury Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield, Goodykoontz Drug Company 
Buckhannon, Whitescarver Furniture Company 
Cameron, Harley Howard 

Clarksburg, Palace Furniture & Piano Company 
Elkins, Poling Music Co, 

Fairmont, Ross Furniture Co. 

Huntington, E. A. Searls & Co. 

Kingwood, Chester Reed. 

McComas, M. R. McMillion 

Morgantown, S. A. Philips Music Co. 
Moundsville, E. E. Koontz 

Philippi, C. B. Smith 

Parkersburg, Carney, Jackson & Enoch 
Richwood, Nicholas Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
Sistersville, C. R. Kerr 

Spencer, The Toggery Shop 

Wheeling, New Music Shop 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo, Lendved-Schultz Hdwe. Co, 
Appleton, Meyer & Seeger 
Arcadia, Jos. Felscheim Music Co. 
Augusta, Wm. Steinberg Piano Co. 
Bloomer, Werner & Sons 
Brodhead, Chas. W. Fuller 
Chippewa Falls, A. C. Mason Co. 
Edgerton, Will Bardeen 
Fond du Lac, W. J. Augustin 
Green Bay, Stiller Photo Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Daly Musi Co. 
Kewaunee, Wm. Hamach 1 ee be 
La Crosse, Bergh Piano Co. 

er, Groenier & Stitzer 
. A. Love 
Marshfield, L. Rembs & Sons 
Melrose, W. O. Gilbert 
Menomonie, Menomonie Phono. & Art Store 


Merrill, F. Mead 
Milwaukee, Frank Preuss Co. 
Milwaukee, The Phonograph Co., Oneida St. 


Osceola, E. J. Youngquist 

Park Falls, A. F. Marks 

Shawano, J. F. Gallagher 

Stevens Point, O. F. Meyer 
Watertown, Stapleton’s Pharmacy « 
Waukesha, Schober Brothers 
Waupun, Thos. M. Turner 

Wausau, Jeanette M. Coates 

West De Pere, Alex Zabrosky 
Wittenberg, C. J. Seyferth 
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IN lumber manufacturing plants 
‘t is the Grader who has the last 
word in determining quality. 
Every board and timber must 
pass before his eyes and the grade 
mark'he puts upon them 1s based 
solely upon the established grad- 
ing rules that govern him. Skill, 
intelligence and pains-taking care 
he must have but, most of all, he 
must have experience—for only 
practice makes perfect. In its 
thirty years of lumber making 
TheLong-Bell Lumber Company 
has developed graders of good 
judgment and to them can be 
traced directly the chief reason 
for the uniform quality of Long- 
Bell Lumber. That the consumer 
may be positively assured of ob- 
taining lumber that has passed 
the inspection of these trained 
men, itis branded with this trade-. 
marked name: 


nG—HeELL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY 


sumber 


The Jonc-BeLt Lumber Company 
R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


AsCanufacturer of Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers, Oak, Oak Flooring, Gum; 
California White Pine Lumber, California White Pine Doors and Sash, Screen 
Doors, 3-ply Veneers; Creosoted Lumber and Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks. 


Ask your dealer for Long-Bell brand 


—— 


(Continued from Page 159) 
“Typewriter. What typewriting ma- 
ine do you prefer?” 

“Tmnotsure. I’ve never used any yet.” 
She spoke so placidly and with such an 
sence of embarrassment that Barker 
ought she was jesting. 

“The letter you wrote me was done on a 
imshaw,” he said. ‘Suppose we give 
ua Grimshaw.” 

“T had that written for me,” said Maisie. 
“You had what? You don’t mean to 
sy ——” Hereached for her shoulder and 
wirled her to face the light. “Miss 
‘Irpey, will you please show me your note- 
tok?” 


“Tt isn’t very plain writing,” she apolo- 
eed, yielding it to him. “I don’t know 
iyou can read it.” 

{f he still doubted her seriousness one 
pnce at the pages that fluttered past his 
timb told him all. 

“Holy mackerel!” he yelled. “Miss 
Fird! Please look at this book! This 
aman has been taking J. B.’s dictation in 
«ghand!”’ 

Vlaisie had been deeply pained a number 
)times in her short life. She had been 
iply pained by Gregg’s veto of her pur- 
lises, by his heartless note, by the harsh 
yrds of the complaint secretary in the 
art of Domestic Relations; but even 
1 sharpest of these were honeyed praise 
“apared with the searing scorn of Mr. 
«ring Barker. 

Secretary?” he groaned. “You. Why 
fo at secretary? I’ve hired quite some 
¢ fool women in my day, but you’re 
[ first one I ever ‘heard of to ask only 
py dollars a week for it. Why in gall’s 
tae do you hold yourself so cheap? And 
(7 did you pick on us? You don’t know 
yewriting from tripe biting. Your hand 
shat of a ten-year-old schoolgirl. You 
t even suspect stenography. You can’t 
pl. You can’t punctuate. You can’t 
er beyond ten miles an hour. Where do 

¢ get this secretary thing?”’ 

i—I thought I'd like office work, but 


She thought she’d like office work! 
Mdering turtles! What kind of work 
ae you been doing, lady? What’s hap- 
eed?” 

Not any kind. I thought 2 
How do you live?” 

I’m married.” 

She’s married! You didn’t say you 
€ married. If you’re married what in 
f are you doing here, lady? Isn’t ball- 
fp one job enough for one superwoman? 
jt Michael and all the holy angels! 
Uried, and turns secretary !’’ 

4 husband has left me,” said Maisie 
tly, 

He would too. I would myself.” 

(’msorry I caused youso much trouble,’’ 
Kcontinued. ‘“I—TI won’t again. And 
\re—you're quite right in what you said 
hit me.” 

‘ne office manager looked sharply at her. 
ilenly his manner toward her changed. 
voice no longer rang with sarcasms, but 
«me almost kindly. 

“Mars. Tarpey,” he asked, “have you 
imoney left?” 

‘Yes,’sir.”” 

‘Take this slip to the cashier,” he con- 
ied. “Twoanda half hours at the agreed 
t We can’t of course keep you on here. 

Jadvice is, find work within your ca- 

ty. 

" have a position in sight,” said Maisie, 

fg away. 

Nould you mind telling me what it is?” 
Ihe, Scrubbing work at night in an office 
iling,”’ 

Il be hanged!” said Barker. 

fit Maisie, her eyes hot with the hu- 
tion of knowledge, had already started 


‘ae door. 


qr 


JONG the cossets, whimperers, touch- 
Longs, pouts and shirkers of this spoiled 
iH will be found few surprises. Most of 
+ are what they are for reasons; few 
hecome.or can become anything else. 
(character sometimes does lie hid in 


ts. 
iste was one of the surprises. 

more modest choice of work had of 
€ its root in her necessities; but a 
pr Perseverance than any she had yet 
4m was needed to hold her to her task. 
k this new perseverance was only her 
f-conceit combined with her old tem- 
nd her new-bought knowledge. At 
it was so at first. She had overrated 
‘conomie value grotesquely; she had 
‘ignorant, indolent and wasteful; now, 
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seeing more clearly, she became passion- 
ately humble, tenaciously industrious, as if 
her self-respect were suddenly at stake. 

After learning that the position she wished 
to take was still open she had called at the 
building and hunted out the janitor. She 
was clad in her cheapest dress and oldest 
shoes; her hair was dressed plainly, like 
that of a charwoman; the card she bore 
introduced her properly. No one, she 
thought, could have seen in her the butter- 
fly of the morning. 

But the luster of her hair and the fairness 
of her complexion were beyond dresses and 
combs. The freckled Mr. O’Brien gave her 
one glance. 

“TI see the card, lady. The card says 
scrubwoman. They’ve mixed you up: with 
somebody else, lady.” 

“Not at all. I’m Mrs. Tarpey.” 

“You are no scrubwoman, ma’am. You 
belong in the parlor entirely, and not on 
your bent knees before the second cake last 
night of wet scour soap.” 

“Tf I can do the work I don’t see what it 
matters.”’ 

“You wouldn’t last through the first 
rub-a-dub-dub, ma’am.” 

“But I would!” 

The opposition of the janitor was fanning 
her decision to become a charwoman into a 
flaming determination to become one at 
once. 

“Your hands are that soft you’d never 
Pe able to close them again after one hour 
Ofsitas 

“They’re my own hands!” she said im- 
patiently. 

“You wouldn’t last the one bucket of 
soap suds.”’ 

“Tf I don’t last, don’t pay me! That’s 
fair enough.” 

“Ts it you still think you want to try?” 

“I’m as strong as your other women,” 
said Maisie. ‘Maybe stronger. How do 
you know I’m not strong enough to last?” 

“Scrubwoman it is. You’ll find the night 
long and no coffin lined, but Saint Peter 
himself can’t say I didn’t warn you. I'll 
show you your mop and your bucket and 
your wringer and your soap and your dust- 
ing cloth and your can of clove oil or some- 
thing for the woodwork. Then we'll find 
Mrs. Peterson, on the twelfth floor. The 
elevator will take you up, but it stops at 


midnight. Mrs. Peterson will tell youevery- - 


thing you don’t know and much besides. 
You will work as her helper.” 

The twelfth floor proved to be anything 
but dark. Following the custom of char- 
women the world over Mrs. Peterson’s first 
act on arriving had been to turn on every 
light in every office on the floor, “so I can 
see what I’m doing.” As the tenants paid 
for the light this was entirely equitable. 
The tenants used the rooms during the day; 
it was only fair that they should supply the 
light for their cleaning during the night. 
But fair or not, they did supply it, 

Maisie’s ignorance of professional scrub- 
bing became quickly apparent under the 
blinding radiance. 

“You mop more like a man than a 
woman,” Mrs. Peterson informed her 
sharply. “You can’t scrub.” 

“T’m going to,’ said Maisie. 

“Hold your mop like this. Move it back 
and forth like this. Let your hand slide up 
and down the handle like this. Not that 
hand; the other.’’ 

“T see what you mean,” said Maisie a 
little later. “I’m beginning to get it.” 

“Wasting your time, if you ask me. You 
won’t last.” 

“Why won’t I?” 

“You're too large for your bones.” 

“Tl get it! And I’ll last too!” 

Not only did she have to be shown how 
to hold the mop and ply it, but she had to 
learn its more delicate uses—its pokings out 
and drawings in; its lungings, stalkings, 
parryings, tarryings; its dainty lappings at 
the brass feet of stork-legged desks and firm 
erasures along the stained baseboards of the 
amphibians. She had to practice with its 
billowy masses until she could strike them 
cleanly into crevices and corners. She 
worked flounderingly, limpingly, splash- 
ingly, haltingly; but in the end she mas- 
tered the art of mopping with a mop. 

“Your mop’s too wet,” Mrs. Peterson 
would say. ‘Lay it in the wringer like this 
and squeeze. Use your muscles. When you 
put all that water on the floor it gets under 
the linoleum and rots out the wood.” 

Or again she would tell her that her mop 
was too dry. 

“Use water with your soap. If you want 
to. sweep use a broom. Mops are for scrub- 
bing.” 
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Or she would criticize the contents of the 
bucket. 

“Pour that out*and get yourself clean 
water. You can’t mop with that mud. 
Never let your scrub water get as black as 
that; it only leaves tracks.” 

Maisie’s hands became blistered; her 
muscles ached; she was almost blinded by 
soap and sweat; but she somehow kept on 
through this room and that until she came 
to the last. Yet even then she was not 
through; the woodwork had now to be 
dusted with an oiled cloth. 

“Bend down like this and walk along the 
baseboard like this with your cloth pressed 
against it hard. You can’t do nothing 
squatted in one place like you are.” 

And after she had done the baseboard 
came the window sashes. 

“Climb up on the sill,’’ said Mrs. Peter- 
son. “Don’t try to reach up. You can’t— 
you're too short. Just the cinders and dust 
without smearing the glass.” 

The hardest task of all was the one that 
came last, after she was so tired she thought 
she must scream. She and Mrs. Peterson 
had completed their scrubbing and dusting; 
furniture that had been moved out had 
been moved back again into place; the 
floor seemed to be ready for the morrow. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Peterson, ‘comes our 
last room. When we clean up this one we 
can go home.” 

The room was the washroom. Maisie, 
tired as she was, was obliged to get down 
upon her hands and knees with a cake of 
pumice soap and a brush and scrub the 
mosaic floor. It was not a large room, but 
to her-it was larger than all the offices 
thrown into one. She thought she would 
never come to the end. 

Butshe kept onsomehow. Unimaginably 
weary though she was, with every muscle 
and every bone in her body gasping, 
she managed to move the heavy scrub- 
bing brush in this direction and in that 
until the floor was done. Then she rinsed 
out her brush, her mop and her bucket, 
and made her way down the eleven flights 
of stairs, her night’s work done at last. 

“I thought you’d give out, but you 
didn’t,” said Mrs. Peterson. “You did fine. 
You’ve got pluck a-plenty. Now you come 
with me across the street for a cup of coffee.” 

A little later, but how she was too tired 
to know, she had found the owl car that 
was to carry her home. A little later still 
she unlocked the door of her flat. She was 
too tired to light the gas, too tired almost 
to undress; wholly too tired to care that 
she must now sleep on the floor. As she 
pulled the grateful bed clothes round her 
the words of her husband came to her. 
Gregg had told her that she did not know 
what work was. 

“He was right; I didn’t. Anyhow I 
didn’t quit. I stayed it out. I know what 
work is now.” 

Which is testimony that any woman, or 
any man either, might be proud to make at 
the end of a life. 

Iv 
|W Bae remained in her dead flat only 
until pay day; on Sunday she rented 
a cheap room nearer her work, into which 
on Monday she moved the salvage from her 
wrecked home. 

The change in her lodgings, prompt 
though it was, had not preceded more sig- 
nificant changes. Already the excruciating 
agony of bone-tired nerves was giving way 
to normal fatigue. After a while she be- 
came harder; pound by pound she lost her 
superfluous weight; her sinews grew tense, 
her joints supple and her muscles pleasingly 
responsive. Thereafter the supinator and 
brachialis anticus ceased to ache in the 
presence of the deltoid, and the tibialis 
posticus from sympathy with the triceps. 
Not only could she walk stooped along 
a baseboard, but she liked to do so without 
flexing her knees. 

And not only her bones and muscles; her 
ill temper changed likewise into something 
firmer, lacking its usual food. A man fre- 
quently is both teeth and beefsteak at 
home, when at his desk he will fade off into 
bread and milk from a spoon. Anger is not 
merely an emotion; it is an emotional judg- 
ment. Like the other emotional judgments 
it is not always blindly directed. He kicks 
at the cat who may prefer to spare the 
mastiff. Maisie had been deprived of her 
cat until she lost the habit. Or so I think. 

At any rate, she found herself before long 
working six hours every night, and with 
reserve strength sufficient to give three 
mornings a week to outside clients. 

Mrs. Harrenroth, to whom she gave her 
Monday mornings, was a large lazy woman 
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whose rooms were alwaysin disorder. There 
was. a husband about—a round-headed 
cabinetmaker with astigmatie eyes behind 
thick lenses. She had no children; her only 
duties consisted in taking care of her rooms 
and in preparing her husband’s meals. She 
was no more indolent than other women 
have been, but to her charwoman she 
seemed like very thin suds. Maisie’s- con- 
tempt for her indeed became almost as 
great as mine is for the sacklike Mrs. Lac, 
of Ceylon, whose family is in the lacquer 
business. Mrs. Harrenroth had no more 
need of a charwoman’s help from eight to 
twelve on Mondays than Saint Cecilia had 
of sleeves. 

Mrs. Carter, her Tuesday’s client, was 
harder to please but easier to work for; she 
became greatly attached to her, and to the 
Carter children. At times they would be- 
come interested in something she was doing 
and she would allow them to help her, to 
their great delight and her own. 

Her third client was a Mrs. Hale, an 
elderly lady whose husband owned the 
building in which they lived. Mrs. Hale’s 
flat in Maisie’s eyes was distinguished from 
the first morning through a striking oddity 
in its furniture. 

“Why!” she had gasped upon entering 
the dining room. 

That which had called forth the ex- 
clamation was the fact that the sideboard 
and table were seemingly her own. They 
might, as she quickly remembered, have 
been mere factory sisters, made from sim- 
ilar wood by the same tools; a number of 
desks on her floor were identical in appear- 
ance. But when she saw that the chairs and 
table in the living room were also like 
those she had owned she became excited. 
How did she know they were mere factory 
duplicates? Those four chairs, for all that 
any man could say, might be the very ones 
she had seen dragged off to be hanged. 
That table might be the very table at which 
Gregg had sat while writing his farewell 
letter to her. 

Then she remembered a test—certain 
scars she had dressed with oil—a shallow 
scratch in the top of the table near the edge 
made by the scissors, a deeper scratch ‘in 
the seat of a chair gouged out by a nail ina 
grocery box. To examine the pieces was the 
work of a moment. She had been right— 
they were the same. The.table and chair 
were the identical ones she had owned. 
They had of course been returned to 
the store and sold, and Mrs. Hale, who was 
now by a curious chance her client, had 
bought them. It was an interesting coin- 
cidence. 

Later the sight of the pieces made her a 
little unhappy. The time was toward the 
end of her second month with Janitor 
O’Brien; she was probably due for an emo- 
tional reaction; an unmotivated Monday 
with Mrs. Harrenroth was depressing in 
itself; but I thinkit was a visit with Mrs. 
Carter’s happy children on Tuesday, fol- 
lowed by the sight of this lonely furniture, 
once her own, in Mrs. Hale’s flat on Wed- 
nesday, that chiefly depressed her. The re- 
mainder of the week she spent in looking 
out through blue glasses. What she craved 
was her own friends, her own admiration, 
somebody all her own to talk to. The mood 
was a new one for her, but not a surprising 
one. 

It was this black mood that caused her 
to report for work Monday night ten min- 
utes before her hour, 

Among the tenants whose offices she 
cared for was a broker named Schwartz 
who occupied four rooms along the north 
front. Schwartz was a pleasant-spoken man 
of thirty-five, slightly above medium 
height, sturdy of frame and dark. His pri- 
vate life had not been untouched by scan- 
dal—he had been divorced by one wife and 
was not living with his second. Maisie’s 
acquaintance with him dated back from 
three weeks; he had returned for. some 
papers one evening while she was dusting 
his offices. Since then he had several times 
sought occasion to speak to her. The Fri- 
day before he had done so. As I have said, 
she was a very pretty woman. 

“Don’t you give yourself any relaxation, 
Mrs. Tarpey?”’ he had asked. 

“T get tired sometimes,’’ 

“Like to take a spin Sunday? I’m going 
out to the Dribbler’s for a chicken dinner. 
Too bad to drive an empty car. You're 
free. Why not?” 

“My Sunday is all filled up.” 

“Some afternoon then.” 

“T don’t see how I could—thank you just 
the same.” 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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The Same High Mileage 
In Every McGraw 


ECALL the mileages you have © 


received from tires of the same 
make—three, five, even ten thou- 
sand miles. There is no uniformity 
because the tires are not equally 
pertect. Some have wrinkled, 
pinched or buckled fabric—body 
flaws invisible to the naked eye but 
a menace to tire service. 


A perfect tire will yield all the 
mileage of which the materials in 
it are capable, abuse excepted. 

This is precisely the merit of 
McGraw Tires. Tread and tire- 
body, united by the McGraw Du- 
plex Method of Vulcanization, are 
formed into a casing structur- 
ally sound. 


What the Duplex Method Is and Does 


This is a McGraw process of vulcanization which prevents fabric buckles 


and mold pinches—the worst menace to tire life. 


It consists in defer- 


ring compression of the tire in the vulcanizing molds until the rubber 
becomes: heated and plastic. Then, when hydraulic pressure is applied 
to vulcanize the tire, the rubber “flow” is not stiff enough to pull the 
fabric out of place. The fabric layers “set”? smooth and even. No creases 
can form. Pinches and buckles are avoided. The tire is a perfect structure. 


In McGraw Tires you receive the full 
mileage inherent in high quality materials 


Cord Tires 8000 Miles 


Fabric Tires 6000 Miles 


THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories: EAST PALESTINE, OHIO 


Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumatics, Standard and HiTread Truck Tires, Inner Tubes 
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From Pi 
Finished Product 


This man is testing Gould Process lead oxide 
made in the Gould Oxide Plant from the pig 
metal to the highly-uniform, super-quality 
product that goes into Dreadnaught Plates. 
Lead is the chief element in a starting battery. 
Its most important form is lead oxide. The 
quality of the oxide absolutely determines plate 
quality, and a battery stands or falls by its 
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< 


WITH THE 


TRADE MARK 


' PLATES‘ 


In no other way can the quality of a battery be 
guarded at its source so effectively as by con- 
stant and direct control of the quality of the 
most important material used in its manufac- 
ture. The Gould Oxide Plant is therefore a 
mighty bulwark to Gould Quality: it makes 
Gould Responsibility continuous throughout 
the production of Gould Batteries from pig lead 
to the finished plates; and it gives the Gould 
Plant the distinction of being the most com- 
plete in America for the manufacture of storage 
batteries. 


Over 2,000 Sales and Service Stations 
can supply a Gould Battery of the 
precisely-right type and size to re- 
place the battery on your car. 


Gould Storage Battery Company 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Plant: Depew, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Lead tc 


Plate Il 


The Oxide Test 


A uniformity test of lead oxide 
is reproduced above by greatly en- 
larged photomicrographs, not re- 
touched. The dark spots or frag- 
ments are oxide particles. PlateI 

.shows oxide of the best quality 
procured in the open market. Note 
the lack of uniformity in the size of 
the particles compared with Plate 
II which shows Gould Made Oxide. 
Dreadnaught Plates made with 
Gould Oxide give uniform resist- 
ance to disintegration. No weak 
spots but even quality of the whole 
plate surface. 
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(Continued from Page 163) 

“Some other time, maybe. I’ve been 
working late recently. Get pretty tired. 
Not as late as you do, though. Where is 
Mrs. Peterson?” 

“She hasn’t come yet.” 

“You'll have to report her for shirking.” 

Adroitly leading away from the subject 
he continued speaking lightly to her for a 
few minutes until her antagonism had been 
somewhat allayed. He left before she be- 
came responsive, but his pleasant tones 
rang in her ears long after the sound of his 
footsteps died away—which was what he 
intended they should do. 

Her Monday’s mood, the result chiefly of 
other causes, was affected by these echoes 
from Friday. The social hunger is as com- 
pelling as any. It was a somber mood, 
stirred by vague but powerful longings 
until it exhibited aspects of recklessness. 
It led her to report early for work; it led 
her also to add a touch of color to her cos- 


tume and to dress her hair with a care a° 


little beyond its immediate need. She was 
not expecting to meet Schwartz; she did 
not know that he, would remain late in his 
office to-night or that he would wish to 
speak to her. Still, he might. If he did she 
could not help it. What was beyond her 
control was not her affair. 

The sound of his voice from the door 
gave her a little thrill. 

“Oh, hello!” hesaid banteringly. 
late to-night.” 

“Tm a trifle early,” replied Maisie. 

“Barly, Mrs. Tarpey? This?” 

“‘T gtarted out to walk, and then I 
thought I wouldn’t have time, and the car 
got me here too soon.” 

“Your watch is slow,” said Schwartz 
gravely. 

“Your own watch must be fast.” 

“Tt is. I set it ahead.” 

“My watch always runs faster than 
regular time, but I turn it back every day 
or two.” 

«To-morrow you must not turn it back.” 

‘“Why not?” 

Schwartz considered the question for a 
moment before deciding not to answer it. 

“You must turn it ahead.” 

“To-morrow J’ll walk down,” 
Maisie. 

“Turn your watch ahead, so that you 
can start earlier and quit earlier.” 

“T wouldn’t be allowed to quit earlier 
anyhow.” 

“T can fix that.” 

But Maisie refused to perceive the im- 
plication and ignored the remark. 

“Besides, I don’t mind working late hours 
as long as Mrs. Peterson is working late 
too,” she said. 

“She doesn’t work late because she 
likes to.” 

“Neither do I. I didn’t mean that.” 

“T think you are unnecessarily severe,” 
he replied after a moment. 

“‘Tn what way am I severe?” 

“In refusing harmless courtesies from 
your friends.” 

“But I don’t,” said Maisie. 

“You know you refused to go driving 
with me yesterday, Mrs. Tarpey. I had to 
drive an empty car. Takes just as much 
gas to drive empty as loaded.” 

“That was different. It would have 
looked too much like , 

“Like what?” 

She hesitated, but finally completed the 
sentence, 

“Like a joy ride.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Tarpey!” 

“Tt would!” ; 

““Who to? Nobody you care anything 
about. What if it did? Why should you 
worry? I don’t.” 

“T don’t know,” she replied dubiously. 

“Tt would have looked like what it was— 
just a ride. Anyhow, you didn’t go, so it 
didn’t look like anything. You lost a good 
ride and I wasted some good gas. No sense 
crying over spilled milk, That ride’s gone 
forever.” 

““T’m sorry.” 

“So am I. But I'll tell you what let’s do. 
Suppose you get off a couple of hours earlier 
to-morrow night, and we’ll drop in at the 
Tamarack for a bite to eat. They have a 
good program. Be a rest for me and a 
change for you.” 

“T eouldn’t,”’ said Maisie. 

“T don’t know ‘couldn’t.’” 

“T could never get off.’’ She lowered her 
eyes before his searching gaze. “Thank 
you just the same.” 

“Suppose I could show you that you 
can? Suppose Mrs. Peterson took over 


“You're 


said 


. 


your work for two hours this once?” 
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“T know she wouldn’t.’”’ eS | 
“T’ve already fixed it with her. So that’s | 
settled.” = | 
“Why do you want me to go with you, | 
Mr. Schwartz? Why don’t you take one of | 
your older friends?” 
“Tf I tell you the truth it’s because of | 
my pride. It’s because you're a fine-looking 
woman.” | 
“Tt’s just for this once,” said |Maisie, 
“Oh, sure!” 
In such brief period did Maisie find her — 
wings: Upon her arrival Schwartz’s char- 
woman; ten minutes later, engaged to dine 
with him at the Tamarack the following — 
evening. | 
“T guess I can take care of myself,” she - 
told her key as she turned it in her lock 
that night. ‘And I don’t care what people 
think either. They can think what they 
feel like. I’m going.” 


As Schwartz’s chauffeur drew up before | 
the restaurant Maisie was conscious of ele- 
ments of numbness in her exalted elation. 
She was proud to be arriving in such a fine 
sedan, prouder still that her appearance did 
it honor. That in itself was cause for ela- 
tion. For she was wearing her picture hat, 
her silk-lined cloak, her dress shoes, and a 
party gown from the days of her girlhood, 
At the same time she realized she was dining | 
with another woman’s husband. That con- 
sciousness she was obliged to stifle. 

The car stopped, the chauffeur opened 
the door and Schwartz alighted, at the 
same time extending his hand to Maisie, 
who was gathering her skirts about her 
ready to descend. She stood poised for a 
moment with the quick instinct of the re- 
spectable while her glance swept the side- 
walk; she did not wish to be seen. How) 
was she to guess that the one pedestrian in| 
sight knew her? | 

She did not guess it; her eyes told her, | 

He was strolling northward along the: 
middle sidewalk, looking idly at this and at | 
that—she had barely time to sink back 
upon the cushions. Thirty seconds later 
she must have met him face to face without 
possibility of escape. Her husband, 0} 
whom she had refused to think! Gregg— 
and here! 

“What’s the matter?”’ asked Schwarti’ 
as she turned and bent over her shoe. 

She had seen Gregg first; he could no) 
have recognized her face, she was sure. Bu 
would he recognize her cloak and her hat’ 
Probably not—the shadows of the ca 
would prevent. If not, would he linge 
idly, to watch her alight, as pedestrian 
sometimes do when not too busy? 

“Tet me help you,” said Schwartz. 

Mitte stand perfectly still, and don’ 
talk.” 

She was listening for the sound ¢| 
Gregg’s footsteps. He did not stop; he di. 
not so much as hesitate. Passing the seda 
as casually as if it had contained som) 
streetwalker he gave it an idle contempt 
ous glance and strolled on. 

“There is a dressing room inside, Mr 
Tarpey.” 

Mrs. Tarpey! The fool, to use her nam 
thus in front of her husband! ; 

“Don’t talk!” she muttered, still li 
tening. 

But the danger was past; Gregg walke 
on up the street without changing tl 
rhythm of his pace. Had he paused but | 
light his pipe she would have died fro 
fright. He passed on, and after a mome) 
she straightened up, but without rising. 

“Please drive me back to the building | 
she said. ‘I forgot something.” 

“The maid in the dressing room — | 

“T left it in my suitcase.” 

“I’m afraid it won’t be practicable | 
return,” he lied. ‘‘I promised my car to 
friend at this hour. We’re already a litt 
late. The maid will make any repalls | 
supply any deficiencies, I know.” 

“Very well.” ; i] 

Descending to the curb she allowed bi 
to pilot her into the building. She wou 
manage somehow to get through the e\ 
ning. There seemed nothing else to ¢ 
She had already forgotten her excuse ?) 
stooping over in the sedan, but Schwa) 
conducted her to the rest room, where §) 
sank trembling into a chair. 

The sight of Gregg had affected her | 
yond belief. She had supposed her interest 
him dead; he had gone his way, she he 
they were now strangers. Yet the me 
sight of him had caused her to blush a) 
tremble like a schoolgirl. Never, not ev 
in the later days of his courtship, ha¢ | 
presence affected her like that. 

(Continued on Page 169) 


(Continued from Page 166) 

“Why, I’m shivering,” she thought rue- 
ily. “Iam!” 

She had seen Gregg; he had not seen 
jr; and now here she was in this gay res- 
jurant with a married man whose office 
se scrubbed. How had it happened? She 
Id her palm upon her forehead and tried 
{ think. 

“Anything I can do?” asked the attend- 


et. 

“Nothing. Ill be all right in a few 
ynutes.”’ 

Her thoughts turned upon Schwartz, 
viom she suddenly hated with a hatred 
t) intense for expression. She, herself a 
yfe, here with that man! Then they re- 
ted to her husband as she had just seen 
m. She had been permitted only the one 
pnce, yet his picture was imprinted upon 
fe memory with startling distinctness. 
*He’s looking fit,”’ she admitted. “He's 
bught him a new hat and a new coat. I’m 
1d he’s happy.” 

she may have been glad he was happy, 
it she was also a little pained. That thin 
ve had lost too much of its sharpness, 
se sad eyes too much of their somber- 
uS; no woman could quite care to see 
junaway husband looking so well. She 
yugged her shoulders—she would quit 
Inking about him. Five seconds later she 
ind herself wondering about his work. 
len it was his comfort she wondered 
ut. 

uater she began thinking about herself. 
\2 was three Maisies that she knew of — 
17 number of others, probably, but she 
(ld place her finger upon the three. First, 
| was the lazy, ignorant, wasteful, quar- 
some-wife, a woman like Mrs. Harren- 
ch. Second, she was the self-respecting, 
id-muscled,. hard-working charwoman 
/o succeeded that Maisie, but no more re- 
bling her than rope resembles soap. 
‘ird, she was the Maisie in fine feathers, 
ging dinner with another woman’s hus- 


awa, 

Mf these the first was despicable. She 
sembered with a flush of shame her 
«cent upon the City Hall; how she had 
ited until her money ran low and then 
izenly tried to squeeze more out of her 
band; and how with equal brazenness 
‘had afterward tried to sell nothing for 
uething to Mr. McKinnon. What had 
apened to her that these acts should now 
nso base? 

Vas the third likewise despicable? In the 
tt of her remembrance of Gregg, vastly 
le despicable. How had she dreamed 
i could find pleasure in the company of 
i black broker? 

I can’t dine with him or talk to him or 
ce anything to do with him! What 
Id I have been thinking of?” 
he dully gathered herself together and 
ssed to the attendant. Perhaps there 
‘a way of escape. 

Is there a side door leading to the 
set?” she asked. 

I don’t know,” said the girl. 

Couldn’t you find out?” 
ine of her office clients had once given 
=a fee when putting her to trouble, and 
\remembered its effect. 

I get you. You want to shake that one 
side, Follow me. I’ll show you the way. 
tl Pl hold him here waiting.” 

Fe you,” said Maisie, passing her 
| bill. 

he had escaped Schwartz; but she saw 
‘rly that he would be furious when he 
‘overed her trick, and he was a tenant 

ne building. 

I’m probably due to find another job. 
(I’m glad I did it. I’m glad!” 


Vv 


AISIE reported at Mrs. Hale’s flat at 
f eight o’clock Wednesday morning 
'r a sleepless night with her ghosts. Of 
'e the ghost of her husband was the 
(t persistent; she could not rid her mind 
is picture as he looked walking down 
‘sidewalk toward her and Schwartz. 
| question of employment offices and 
lrtisements for help also worried her. 
3she had watched her building from a 
| distance the night before, had seen 
‘wartz drive up to the entrance, dart 
(8s the walk, and a little later reappear 
i drive away; and she had then herself 
¢ht out Janitor O’Brien and tendered 
resignation. 

se time was a quarter of eleven. Mrs. 
2 Was away on an errand; Maisie was 
(e in the flat. She had been dusting the 
(dwork of the living room, but was now 
«ding on a chair cleaning the lintel over 
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the hall door. 
earlier to-day. 
_ Suddenly she heard the sound of a key 
in the lock—Mrs, Hale’s, as she thought— 


She was getting through 


and shifted her weight to the opposite edge | 


of the chair so as not to be caught off her 
balance; but she continued at work with 
her cloth along the lintel. 

The next moment an astonishing thing 
happened, The key passed into the key- 
hole, the tumbler turned, the latch shot 
free, the door swung open. Then a man 
stepped through the portal, snapping the 
latch behind him. Had she been facing the 
other way she would have seen him enter. 


He stopped and stood behind her; but he | 


did not speak, as Mrs. Hale would have 
done. He stood thus with upturned face 
for three or four silent seconds, until the 
consciousness of his presence descended 
upon her. After a while she looked down. 
Whereupon she found she was gazing into 
the heart of her husband’s eyes. 

Gregg sprang forward; for he saw. that 
Maisie had dropped her cloth and with 
trembling limbs was trying to steady her- 
self to descend from her platform. She 
would not have fallen, but he assisted her 
down. She was able to draw away from 
him firmly, but she stood leaning upon the 
chair. 

“You!” she cried. 

“T myself in person, as they say in the 
pictures.”’ 

“You had no right ——” 

“T couldn’t help it. I was afraid of that 
chair. It isn’t much of a chair. If.you had 
wabbled you would have broken it.’ 

““Why are you here?”’ . 

“Off for the morning. Thought of some- 
thing I wanted to get.” 

“T mean, in this flat?”’ 

“Why, I live init. This is where I sleep.” 

“Tn this flat? Here?” 

““Mine is the bedroom behind that sec- 
ond door.” 

“Then you are the man — 

“T’m the roomer Mrs. Hale spoke to you 
about. That’s right.” 

“Did you know I was here?” 

“‘Tstrongly suspected someone would be.”’ 

“‘T mean, I myself.”’ 

“Mrs. Hale told me Wednesday was 
your morning here. Yes, I knew it.’ 

“You have lived here all the time?” 

SCS one 

“Then you got Mrs. Hale to hire me. 
What right had you?” 

“Noright. I just wanted to feel that you 
were taking care of our stuff instead of 
some stranger. You don’t know how I’ve 
missed you, Maisie.” 

“Whose stuff is our stuff?’ 

“Yours and mine. This is my flat.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Hale’s flat.’ 

“Mrs. Hale is an old friend of my 
mother’s. She’s just taking care of things 
until my wife gets back.’”’ Maisie frowned, 
and he hastened on. “‘Didn’t you notice 
the furniture? I bought it back. Just 
couldn’t bear seeing it go to strangers.” 

“Tn that case you can tell Mrs. Hale I 
won’t be able to stay.” 

“But, Maisie 3? 

“Please don’t,” said Maisie. ‘It isn’t 
necessary to say anything. Not anything 
at all.” 

“But I came here to say something.” 

“Say it to Mrs. Hale. And I advise you 
to quit keeping tab on me. I won’t have it.” 

““Haven’t kept tab on you.” 

“You know where I’ve been working.”’ 

“T donot. None of my business.” 

““Then tell me this: How did Mrs. Hale 
get my address?” 

“Why, I asked the expressman,’ said 
Gregg. 

“Anyhow, you must see that I can’t take 
care of your rooms. Mrs. Hale can send me 
the money I’ve earned. You mean well, 
but ——”’ 

Her outburst was interrupted by the 
ringing of the bell. She was already stand- 
ing within reach of the door; Mrs. Hale 
was away. Without thinking, she stepped 


”? 


‘forward, turned the knob and accepted the 


package handed to her by the delivery 
messenger. 

“For me?’ she asked, reading the ad- 
dress. 
““You Mrs. Tarpey?” 

SOEs 

‘Sign here. This letter goes with it.” 

“But—lI have ordered nothing.” 

“All I know is name and address,” said 
the boy. 

Signing his receipt, she turned to the 
package. She guessed from its shape that it 
contained flowers, and from what Gregg 
had admitted, that they were from him. 
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—among arbiters of style 


(5 VENING dress for men is rigidly 
determined, but for this very rea- 
son the little’ details are all the 
more important. 


Custom demands a touch of gayety 
in the evening waistcoat—but with 
reservations. You must know be- 
fore you may dare. Whether an 
“R & W” evening waistcoat be 
simple or rich, you can count on 
its correctness. 


Ask your dealer to show you an 
“R & W” waistcoat; try one on; 
feel its quality; look at the work- 


manship. You cannot buy better. 
The “R & W” mark is there. 


At leading dealers’ everywhere. 


Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automobile Apparel 


@ 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
PRODUCT OF THE DAYLIGHT SHOPS 
Chicago New York 
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GENUINE WROUGHT IRON | 
FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED. 


- 


Roughly, only one-fifth of the cost of a pipe 
system consists of the pipe itself. Yet the 
| life of the entire pipe installation largely 
| depends on the rust-resistance of the pipe. 
The extra cost of genuine wrought iron 
pipe of Byers quality rarely adds more 
than three or four per cent to the cost 

of a pipe system, yet that tiny addition in 

cost often insures a gain of 100% to 200% in 

the ultimate life and value of the whole 


| installation by preventing costly failures, 
repairs, and replacements. 


There are many ways of saving money in 
buildings, but none is more shortsighted and 
costly than saving on the pipe material. 
Realizing this, America’s foremostengineers 
and architects specify Byers where per- 
manency is a factor. If you are paying for 
| the services of such experts, see to it that 
| you get the full benefit of their advice on 
the pipe question. 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864 


NEW YORK P CLEVELAND 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
Distributors in all large jobbing centers 
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The sight of the costly long-stemmed flush 
of roses sent her pulses bounding. She did 
not try to conceal her pleasure. 

“How lovely!’ she cried, burying her 
face among the pink petals. 

““Who sent them?” asked Gregg thickly. 

The question struck her dumb. If not 
his flowers, whose were they? Only one 
other man could have sent them—the 
broker, Schwartz. He had doubtless learned 
that she was no longer employed in his 
building, and was losing no time in follow- 
ing up his attentions. The janitor had 
probably told him of her Wednesday morn- 
ing work for Mrs. Hale. 

‘‘Open it and see,” said Maisie, handing 
him the letter. 

Had Gregg met her softened mood with 
quick sympathy he could have taken her 
into his arms then and there. The destruc- 
tion of the letter unread would have won 
her forever. Or even after opening it if he 
had accepted her act in handing it to him 
as the surrender it was she would have been 
his. 

But that wisdom was denied him. A man 
surely may be excused for becoming jealous 
over another man’s roses to his wife. 

“Who is Schwartz?” he asked. ‘And 
what is this about last night?”’ 

The moment had passed. Maisie’s eyes 
hardened perversely; had her salvation, 
spiritual, mental and physical, depended on 
her doing otherwise she could not have 
helped burying her face for the second time 
among Schwartz’s roses. 

“JT am not answering questions this 
morning,” she said. 

“Then it’s—that.” 

‘Please give me my letter. . Thank 
you, I think I’ll be going now. My wraps 
are in your kitchen. If you'll excuse 
me ——”’ 

“T needed you so!”’ called Gregg’s soul, 
though barely audible upon his lips, as she 
passed out into the rear room. 

She heard that cry also, and her eyes 
again softened; for her own soul was crying 
her own needs. 

It was while she was still in the kitchen, 
her will swaying now toward, now away 
from him, that Schwartz appeared at the 
flat, following his roses. The bell, as 
Schwartz rang it, trilled exultingly tri- 
umphant. She was dressed for the street— 
a little too finely dressed for a charwoman, 
perhaps, but not discordantly, wearing hat 
and jacket, her wrist watch replaced, her 
netted purse dangling. In her arms lay the 
box of flowers. That they were destined 
for her ash barrel was her own affair; as far 
as Gregg was concerned they were destined 
for the vase on her dresser. 

She heard his words distinctly, and 
Gregg’s reply. 

“Ts Mrs. Tarpey in?” came the pleasant 
tones. 

“Who shall I say?” 

“Mr. Schwartz, tell her.” 

“‘She’s probably in,” said Gregg dully; 
she could feel from the distance of the 
kitchen the hostility in his tones. ‘Sit 
down. I'll call her.” 

Eyes sometimes do not speak very 
clearly; _Maisie’s eyes changed as she 
listened, but whether they grew harder or 
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| 
grew softer would have required a Maisie | 
to say. Gregg would have called them) 
softer, thinking of Schwartz awaiting her 
in the front room. I myself would haye | 
guessed that their luster, if they had any, | 
and at this moment they had a very pierc. i 
ing luster, was not due to softness, 

“Mr. Schwartz to see you,’”’ announced | 
Gregg. 

Maisie turned to her husband eyes that | 
again had changed—he quite lost his emo- | 
tional bearings when he looked into them, | 

“Will you come in with me?” she asked | 
gently. 

“T’d just be in the road,” said Gregg, | 

“But I want you to.” 

“You don’t need me nohow.” 

“‘T do need you; I do indeed.” 

“Then I will.” 

As Maisie, her hand on Gregg’s arm, 
came into the presence of the broker she 
was so angry that for a moment she stood 
inarticulate. 

“What do you want of me?” she asked 
at last. 

“Nothing in particular.”” He was trying | 
to determine Gregg’s position. “Just a 
friendly call.” “ 

“T’ve been scrubbing out your office’ 
every night for two months, leaving it 
clean and sweet. You’ve been bothering 
me with your attentions. Yesterday you 
caught, me when I was tired and lonely and 
invited me to a restaurant, and I nearly 
went with you; but I came to myself in 
time to run away. Now you're annoying 
me here in my own flat—sending me flowers 
and calling.” a 

She felt Gregg’s arm tremble, and rested 
her hand upon it more firmly. 

“Here in my own flat,’ she repeated, | 
“Tf you ever come here again, or speak to 
me again, or annoy me again in any way, 
I shall ask my husband to whip you.” 

“{ will anyhow,” said Gregg, starting 
forward. 

“Tet him take his flowers and go,” said| 
Maisie. | 

But Schwartz had already made a bolt 
for the door. 

‘‘Take your flowers!” cried Maisie, fol, 
lowing him. 

She reached the railing outside as he wat | 
passing the next landing on his way down 
stairs to the street. 

“ Allright. After you they go.” 

The box struck him end on and broke 
the roses falling in a shower past his flash | 
ing knees to the stairs. Later the most 0) 
them were recovered by the children livin, | 
on the floors below. Maisie did not wait t 
see what became of either Schwartz or hi 
roses, but thrust Gregg into the flat ani | 
slammed the door. 

“The impudent beast!” she said. 1 

“Did you mean that about scrubbing hil 
office at night?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” | 

“You’re pretty enough to eat,” Sall 
Gregg, devouring her in advance with hi 


eyes. 
“My dear!’’ cried Maisie. “My dear! | 


I think she may make him a very 800) 
wife, now that she has learned how to 1s} 
earlier of mornings and manage a seruk 
bing brush and a mop. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


frenzie was spellbound by Roopert’s 
yjument and after all was said and done 
,;undred and seventy-five dollars was a 
yadred and seventy-five dollars, particu- 
ay-as it was to come to him.in cash. 
Xopert was a good friend—Frenzie was 
ate sure of that. Who but a good friend 
cld concoct a scheme by which that much 
mey could be turned over-so easily? -Who 
a a good friend would agree to collide 
ya him gently—jes’ on’y five hund’ed dol- 
» wuth? Who but a friend would agree 
otart the destructive car by himself—not 
yi asking the prospective victim. to help? 

renzie sighed. 

I sho’ is glad that I is palled up with 
c, Roopert.” 

oopert smiled beatifically. 

Now you is talkin’ sensible talk.’ 

renzie’s meal completed, they rose and 
«pert reluctantly paid the check. They 
rrged into the street and made their way 
pne dilapidated garage which reposed in 
rear of an equally dilapidated house. 
pert pensively surveyed the remains of 
ft had once been a runable car. 

JF autymobile,” he soliloquized, “TI is 
yys done said they was sumthin’ wo’th 
he in you’ innards. Heah is where they 
13s Out.’”’ 

Which,” inquired Frenzie—‘“‘the jn- 
is? 

‘Th-huh.” 

‘Vine?’ 

No!” exploded Roopert Samp impa- 
ily. “You is always askin’ foolish ques- 
y; with yo’ mouth. If’n you don’ shut 
aight? quick I is gwine call th’ whole 
€ off.” 
jiey backed the car into the driveway 
and and faced it streetward the same 


Now,” explained Roopert, “all you is 
(to do is to walk down Highteenth 
t an’ stand in front of the Champeen 
iter. When you heahs me comin’ you 
th out an’ staht across the street. T is 
i2-preten’ that I is rattled an’ I is 
i2 slam into you.” 

‘nto me?” 

oh? 

‘lam?” 

‘ay, lis’en heah, you li’l’ piece of 
jn’ atall, how many times is I tellin’ 
jhat T is bossin’ this heah job? Answer 
lat.” 

“ain’t meant no hahm.” 

‘hen keep yo’ fool mouth shut when 
‘peckilatin’. Now I asts you—is you 
* 


‘reckon go.’ 
‘in’t you know?” 
‘eckon so.” 
‘hen walk on down to th’ Champeen 
ait.” He glanced toward the car. “I 
twine keep you waitin’ no mo’ longer’n 
ihe’p.” 
j Tell ” 
ynzie started up the street. Roopert 
‘ed him, hand outstretched. 
’-by, Frenzie.”’ 
» eyes of the little negro seemed about 
}) from his ebony face. 
‘h-wha’s that?” 
’-by.” 
inzie slipped a fishy paw into the 
(palm of his thoughtful friend. 
h-what you mean—g’-by?” 
pert saw that he had made a false 
; 
lothin’—on’y jes’ a matter of fohm.” 
lazie sighed relievedly. 
4, tha’s diffe’nt.. G’-by.” 
ly shook hands. Once again Frenzie 
“i away and once more Roopert 
td him. 
fenzie!”’ 
fh?” 
hat pin o’ your’n ? 
\hat "bout this pin?” 
Sosin’ it should git accidented too? I 
tht of thinkin’ mebbe if I was wearin’ 
is after you gotten out o’ the hors- 


‘ssuh! I an’ you thinks diffe’nt 
. This heah pin is mine an’ I wears 
) willin’ to git run over by you, but I 
illin’ you should wear my pin.” 

t s’posin’ ——”’ 

in’t s’posin’ no s’poses ’bouten this 
‘in, So g’by, Mistuh Samp.” 

(ie departed feeling that at least he 
ved his pin irrespective of what the 
ate future might hold for himself. 
ng before he reached the spot of his 
‘pe the temperamental automobile 


, 


he found himself somewhat less enthused 
than he had been while basking in the 
glare of Roopert Samp’s hypnotic person+ 
ality. Not that definite thought of mutiny 
entered. his, mind, He had been too many 
months,under the polished thumb of Roo- 
pert not to understand the hopelessness of 
opposing that gentleman’s fertile brain 
and iron will. But somehow he became 
convinced of the fact that all was not as it 
should be regarding the little undertaking 
upon which he had now definitely em- 
barked. 

It wasn’t that he had any compunctions 
regarding the conspiracy against the Happy 
Days Liability Insurance Company. Not at 
all.-They had sold the policy to Roopert and 
had taken Roopert’s good money therefor 
and the policy distinctly said that for a 
single accident they would indemnify Roo- 
pert to the extent ‘of five hundred dollars. 
There it was, plain black on white, so that 
all might read who could. And certainly, 
he reflected, since the company stood ready 
to pay five hundred dollars for an accident 
it was none of their business that a per- 
centage of the proceeds should go to Roo- 
pert’s closest.friend and the remaining ma- 
jority percentage to Roopert himself. Yas- 
suh, Roopert sho’ was a man with a haid 
an’ he used it fo’ sumthin’ mo’ than a hat- 
rack. 

But despite his passionate belief in his 
friend, Frenzie was considerably ill at ease. 
A hospital in immediate prospect was not 
pleasing. He envisioned the long line of 
beds in the colored ward of the hospital, 
and he tried desperately hard to forget it. 
He failed—failed miserably. And miser- 
ably he perched before the Champion 
Theater, glazing eyes turned sightlessly on 
the seething traffic of the broad and busy 
thoroughfare. Even the jazzy music which 
spurted from the orchestrion of the Cham- 
pion Theater failed to hearten him or 
twitch one single toe of his dance-loving 
feet. 

How long he waited he never knew. On 
one hand it seemed an eternity; on the 
other but an instant when the clatter and 
clangor of the traffic was split wide by the 
roaring of a three-and-a-half cylinder mo- 
tor. There was no mistaking the sound. 
No other automobile could have made that 
racket and continued to live. And with the 
coughing roar Frenzie’s last hope slithered 
off into oblivion. There had been the pos- 
sibility—even the probability—that Roo- 
pert would be unable to get the’ car 
started. But now—Frenzie turned harried 
eyes down the street. There was the car—a 
grimy, reddish beast which swayed drunk- 
enly from side to side. In the driver’s seat 
was the immaculate Roopert bowing and 
smiling to his acquaintances along the 
‘sidewalks; Roopert happy and contented 
in the knowledge that he was about to 
capitalize his friendship and his insurance 
policy to the extent of three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

Frenzie couldn’t quite forgive Roopert’s 
bland smile. It seemed so—so heartless. 
One would almost fancy that Roopert was 
enjoying himself. Frenzie clenched his fists 
and set his small, pointed jaw. Not him— 
he wa’n’t gwine t’ be runned over by no 
man—nussuh, ’deedy. That was askin’ 
ontirely too much fum a frien’. 

Rattlety-bang-bing! The crazy car had 
negotiated the Fourth Avenue crossing 
with more or less safety and was headed 
toward Third—and Frenzie. That gentle- 
man’s eyes were closed and his lips were 
moving spasmodically. : 

“Oh, lawsy, if’n he'll on’y jes’ hit me 
easy—easy! I ain’t gwine do it! -Ain’+ 
gwine—hund’ed an’ sevumty-five dollars.” 

Closer and closer came the car. And 
finally Frenzie stepped from the curb. He 
didn’t take the plunge of his own volition; 
it seemed as.though his feet moved him, 
Certainly the bit of brain that was Frenzie’s 
had no part in the mechanical operation. 

In the driver’s seat of the car Roopert 
smiled happily. Up to this very moment he 
had been more than a trifle inclined to the 
belief that Frenzie might renege. But now 
that he had his man well off the sidewalk 
he knew that success was his.. Not a chance 
for Frenzie now! 

Suddenly Frenzie saw the onrushing car 
and darted back. Someone on, the side- 
walk screamed. Roopert, all too eager to 
carry through the little plan, slued: the 
car ‘violently to the right: Frenzie yowled 
in genuine terror.. A warning howl went up 
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Patrick 
Blankets for 
Sportsmen and 
for general use. 
Auto-Steamer Rugs, : 

double faced style, Scotch plaid 
with reverse of plain colors. Motor 
Robes of 32-ounce Mackinaw 
cloth in all Patrick colors. 


Patrick Sport Coats for Girls. 
Patrick Mackinaws for Boys. 
Up to the minute in style and 
personality. 


‘ ; } Patrick Sweaters 
for Women, Men 
and Boys. V and 


ruff-neck types. 


Shakerknit, 
Mackaknit and 
Cardigan 
weaves: All 
colors.’ For 
warmth and 
serviceability. 


Greatcoats of 
Distinction 


Patrick Macki- 
naws for Men. 
The greatest of 


OMBINED values of warmth, serv- utility garments. 
é wae ; A Made in all 
iceability and fashionable lines. Patrick -Duluth 
Excellently tailored and as distinc- colors, 


tive as the famous north country cloth of 
which they are made. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick 
cloth. It is essentially a warm north coun- 
try fabric made from the thick long fibre 
wool of ‘‘sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Look for the Patrick label. It is a 
sure identification of products 
made. from this famous wool. 
Whether Greatcoats, Mackinaw, 
Sweater, Blanket, Robes, Cap or 
Stocking the Patrick label is the 
8uide to quality, warmth and 
satisfaction. 


¢ 
See 
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Patrick Caps for Men and Boys. 
Made from 20-ounce Mackinaw 
in all Patrick-Duluth colors. 
Patrick Knit Hockey Caps in 
plain and contrasting colors, 


MOTORHOSE 


Neat. Smart. Trim. 
Give motoring warmth 
in all weather. Worn 
over the shoes. Madein 
black, white and eleven 
= stunning colors. 


Two books sent free—our catalog showing 
styles for men, women and children with 
the Patrick-Duluth colors illustrated true- 
to-life, and our book by Elbert Hubbard, 
“Bigger Than Weather.” 


Ask your dealer for Patrick products. If 
he does not carry them let us’ refer you to 
one who does. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
No. 9 Avenue A 2 Duluth, Minnesota 
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Just remember this— 


The next time you see a house as ramshackled 
and uninhabitable as the one above, just remember 
this. Its downfall started at the surface. An un- 
painted surface opened the door to rust and decay. 
Saving the surface would have saved all! 


You insure your house against fire. Insure it 
against that more insidious enemy—decay. Give it 
a protecting coat of Acme Quality House Paint. 


Painting is not an expense, it’s an economy. It 
insures against needless repair bills. It imparts to 
your house the beauty and well-kept appearance 
that have real dollar and cents value. 


PAINTS G FINISHES 


It’s not only the outside of your house that suffers 
from lack of surface protection. The inside and the 
furnishings suffer as well. Keep your woodwork and 
furniture protected with Acme Quality Varnishes 
and Finishes. Your furniture is just as good as it 
looks. Keep it looking good. Take it inl tite 
when that scar or scratch is only “skin deep”’. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. A Detroit, Mich. 
Boston _ Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake.City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many ‘‘touching-up’”’ jobs about the 
house, keep alwayson hand at leastacan each 
of Acme QualityVarnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodworkandfurniture; Acme QualityWhite 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 


work and similar surfaces, and a quart of 


from two young bucks who lounged against 


a lamp-post. , ‘ 
scrunch. The scrunchee was Frenzie. His 
last thought as he went down was one of 
pained surprise in the knowledge that 
Roopert had struck him not wisely but too 


well. 


And then came a weird 


It seemed but a moment later that 


Frenzie’s eyes flickered open on a room 
hopelessly clean and sternly deodorized. 
Fe tried to turn over on his side and a huge 
ax descended upon his midriff andsmote him 
a mighty smite. 
loudly and fervently, and immediately a 
vision appeared—a vision all in white and 
with the prettiest brown face Frenzie had 
ever seen, set off bewitchingly beneath a 
nurse’s cap. Frenzie closed his eyes, quite 
certain that now he had arrived at his 
reward. But the racking pain of his earthly 
body informed him cheerlessly that he was 
still of the living. The eyes opened again— 
and still the vision was there. Frenzie’s 
lips formed a natural query: 


He groaned—groaned 


“What yo’ name is?” 

The nurse smiled. 

‘“‘Vangeline Hood,” she answered softly. 
“Golly, tha’s a pretty name! What 


you is?” 


“T is yo’ nu’se. You mus’n’t talk now.” 
“C’n I look?” 
A rich lavender blush suffused the 


brown cheeks of the nurse. 


« Ain’t no Jaw says you cain’t.” 
Frenzie looked. And he overlooked no 


detail of Vangeline Hood’s pulchritudinous 
perfections. She was well worth the ad- 
miration he was so generously bestowing 


upon her—young, curvy, dimpled, ador- 
ably kissy. 

‘‘Wigglin’ tripe,” he murmured, “‘things 
ain’t so wuss after all!” 

Miss Hood said nothing. She continued 
to say it. She sat by the bedside of the in- 
jured man and watched expertly. Frenzie 
sighed and relaxed. And finally he allowed 
his gaze to roam to himself. Something 
was wrong. Every here and there about 
his spare frame was a bandage. He reeked 
of antiseptics. Every bone and muscle in 
his body ached howlingly. He moved one 
foot, then the other; then his hands, his 
fingers and head. 

“They ain’t any bones broke,’”’ reassured 
Vangeline kindly. 

Frenzie favored her with a look of grati- 
tude. 

“Not none?” 

“Not one—tha’s what the doctor says, 
anyhow. That autymobile must’ve hit you 
pow’ful hahd.” 

‘B’ lieve me it did—an’ I knows!” 

“Tt’s a wonder you wa’n’t kilt.” 

Frenzie smiled pridefully. 

“‘Roopert is a elegant driver,” he com- 
plimented. 

Suddenly an idea came to Frenzie. It 
came all in a bunch and not in little bits, 
as his ideas were usually born. His eyes 
opened wide with horror. 

“T is ondressed!” he declared positively. 

Vangeline smiled. 

“Sho’ly you is.” 

“T ain’t got my clothes.” 

“Co’se not.” 

“Where they is at?” 

‘““They’ve been checked with the sup’rin- 
tendent.” 

“Tis’en heah ” For a few seconds 
Frenzie forgot his pain. He leaned forward 
intently and possessed himself of Miss 
Hood’s hand. ‘‘You go down to that they 
sup’rintendent an’ tell her I says when [ 
comes in heah they was a sca’f pin in my 
necktie. Tell her I wants it.” 

“Tt’s puffectly safe where it is at, Mistah 
Gillings.” 

“That pin ain’t safe nowheres ’ceptin’ 
where I is, Miss Hood, an’ tha’s where I 
wants it.” 

“e But pe £99, 

“Don’ but meno buts. I wan’s my pin.” 

Vangeline shook her head and rose to do 
the bidding of her battered patient. Within 
ten minutes she was back, and glittering 
brilliantly against the rich chocolate cream 
of her hand was the sapphire-and-diamond 
stick pin. She extended it reluctantly 
toward Frenzie and watched him,as he 
inserted it in the upper section of his pa- 
jamas with meticulous care, holding # fast 
with the patent safety device. 

“Tha’s a pow’ful pretty pin, Mistuh 
Gillings,”’ she commented, with a new re- 
spect for the man in her voice. 

“Pretty is right. It’s the prettiest pin 
they ever was.” 

“‘T reckon it is.” 

“T knows it. That pin is wuth mo’n a 


Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 


hund’ed dollars cash money.” 
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“Tt’s plumb elegant—’bout the ae 
gantes’ pin I is ever seen,’’ she breathed 
enviously. | 
“Tt’s cumsider’ble pin,”’ he said proudly, \ 
“ An’ now, Miss Hood —_—” f.4 
In the doorway at the far end of the| 
otherwise vacant ward there loomed a) 
figure. Frenzie’s eyes beamed a welcome, | 
Miss Hood rose and approached Roopert 
Samp in the doorway. That gentleman’ 
scintillated in sartorial contrast to the poor | 
figure of the man on the bed. But Roopert 
had no eyes for the pretty nurse. Rather 
there was in his manner a preoccupation 
and worry that was unusual. He ques/ 
tioned her and she designated the helpless) 
Frenzie. Then she made her exit. Roopert, 
his eyes everywhere save on the painefilled | 
face of Frenzie, shambled to the bed and: 
seated himself on the chair just madi 
vacant by the nurse. 
“‘Byenin’, Frenzie.” 
“Evenin’?” 
“Yeh, it’s évenin’. Mawnin’ done bee 
one.” 
“Golly!” Then the eyes filled witl| 
inquiry. ‘‘You sho’ landed_ that they, 
autymobile up ag’in me hahd, Roopert.”__ 
“Hahd? Huh, that wa’n’t half’s hahd q| 
I could of hit you!” | 
“‘No-o, mebbe not. An’ I ain’t half a) 
daid as I might be.” 
“You ain’t suff’rin’ 
“Lots you know bouten sufftin’!)| 
Frenzie gazed speculatively at his frien| 
and then summoned a game smile. “Wel 
tha’s all over. They ain’t nothin’ to d| 
now on’y collec’ the li’bility ’surance, Ain’ 
ThSOee. || 
“YVeh—ain’t it?” ey) 
“Ts you saw Lawyer Chew which repr 
sents the ’surance company?” ; 
“Yeh, Lis saw him.” - 
“When he is comin’ to see me?” — 
“He ain’t comin’.” 
Frenzie smiled. | 
“He paid that they claim to you?” 
“No ’surance comp’nies pays they lait | 
to the man what they ain’t jue to.” 
“Then he mus’ be comin’ to see me, | 
“No-o’’—evasively—‘‘not prezaclly.” | 
“What you means—not prezacly?” | 
“Tmeans,” snapped Roopert desperatel | 
still without meeting Frenzie’s eyes, “th 
he ain’t comin’ to see you a-tall.” 
“Not comin’—what kind of words | 
them which you is makin’ with yo’ moult | 
Roopert Samp?”’ 
“Cain’t you on’erstan’ plain English | 
“But English which says why you 
tellin’ me Lawyer Chew ain’t comin’?”) 
“Because” — Roopert paused, cleared | 
throat, gazed raptly through a window a 
coughed. ‘I went to see him —" 
“You done tol’ me that once a’reat}| 
“Ayr? I tol’ him it was all my fault) 
please to pay you the five hund’ed doll | 
which was jue under the policy.” 
“Oh, lawsy, an’ he ‘lowed it wa'n'’t | 
good of a claim?” 
“No, he said it was a good “nough che 
all right. But they is a soht of hitch | 
payin’ it.” | 
“Which soht of hitch?” 4 
“We-e-cll, it’s this-a-way,” explai 
Roopert slowly: “He soht of though: 
was funny I didn’t know bouten it an’? 
’splained to me that he couldn’t reccom 
payin’ no sech of a claim ’cause they wa 
nobody to pay it. You see, Frenzie, ° 
soht of hahd luck to tell you, but the Ha / 
Days Li’bility ’Surance Company went 
busted ’bout five months ago.” | 
More than three horrified minutes ¥' 
necessary for Frenzie to comprehend | 
extent of the catastrophe. And finally W 
it did seep into his brain that the accit | 
was not to be indemnified because of | 
fact that the insurance company had } 
thoughtless enough to go to the finat | 
wall several months previously he opt | 
his lips for what was intended to beat § 
of vituperation. But Roopert saw it ( 
ing and forestalled it. He extended ay 
rowfully restraining hand. e- 
“Seems to me, Frenzie,” he said ao 
“that you would of had sense enoug ' 
find out if’n the company was stl 
befo’ you got yo’se’f runned over. | 
Frenzie gazed speechlessly at his ( 


” 


| 
| 
| 


» | 


pany. 
“That I would of thunk —” 
“Yeh—you. What you ain't got, 
zie, is HE owt! ; 
“B-b-but you said —— 
“<T said’ ain’t got nothin’ to do wit 
an’ it ain’t payin’ you no money. 
you is done give me all th’ troub: 
stahtin’ that car of mine when they W 
(Continued on Page 177) | 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
10 money in it fo’ me an’ you never even 
sayin’ you is sorry Hones’, Frenzie, you 
sa po’ soht of frien’ to have. Now I is got 
1 siggestion to make.” 

“1 is tried ’nough of yo’ siggestions, 
Roopert. Lis off of ’em fo’eve’mo’—amen.” 

“Ts you ever cumsid’ed how you is gwine 
rat ly you gits yo’se’f outen this hors- 
pital?’ 

“You is got money,” hopefully. 

“The money which I is got is mine. Now 
wants to sigges’ that you gimme yo’ scahf 
jin to hock so’s you e’n have money when 
‘ou gits ae 

“You lemme ’lone bouten my scahfpin, 
toopert Samp. Tha’s the on’y thing you 
on’t never think ’bout nothin’ else but. 
in’ you cain’t have it.” 

Roopert rose. His manner was that of a 
ian infinitely depressed by the stubborn- 
ess of one who refused to be done as he 
‘ould be done by. 

“Well, I reckon I better be trottin’ "long. 
needs a good square meal an’ I knows 
here they is some good juicy po’k chops 
aitin’ to be et.” 

Long after Roopert had departed Frenzie 
y staring wide-eyed at the ceiling. His 
ysmic scheme had gone flooie and Roopert 
ad spellbound him to the point where he 
most fancied that the oversight was 
lamable upon him. At that he had done 
is painful best. He turned on his side and 
ept. When he woke he lay very still, 
willing deliciously. A warm hand clasped 
s. He raised his eyes to the face of Miss 
angeline Hood. But her gaze did not 
eet his. She was staring intently at the 
‘pphire pin which gleamed from his pa- 
mas. And suddenly she sighed. 

“Miss Vangeline?”’ 

She started. 

“Auh?” 

“Len call you Miss Vangeline, cain’t I?” 
“Co’se you can, Mistuh Gillings. What 
yu wishes?” 
ce “ou is a pow’ful pretty gal, Miss Vange- 


pin, nor did he mention anything else. 

Frenzie did all the talking. Roopert lis- 

tened impatiently to the panegyrics of Miss 

Vangeline Hood. Frenzie described her 

manifold perfections in terms of the super- 

lative, fairly wiggling with an access of his 
affection for her. Roopert sneered. : 

‘Hones’, Frenzie, Ise bettin’ you is in 
Ove.” 

“This heah is one time you wins, Roopert. 
You sho’ does. Mean’ love has shook han’s 
an’ became frien’s.” 

“Huh! If’n I ever had any doubt bouten 
yo’ bein’ a plumb fool I ain’t got it no mo’. 
Fallin’ in love with a train’ nuss! Ain’t you 
got sense enough to know that they ain’t 
no woman would love you?” 

“This gal is diff’ent,” explained Frenzie 
slowly. ‘She thinks ote 

“T know jes’ what she thinks. She thinks 
you is sick an’ she is sorry fo’ you—tha’s 
all what she is.” 

“You ain’t saw her, Roopert. You ain’t 
saw her ontil yet ” he raised: his eyes. 
“There she is yonder comin’ in the do’. 
Ain’t she pretty as—pretty as—a g’ra- 
nium?’ 

Roopert looked. And even though he 
had spoken to Vangeline two days before, 
he was seeing her now for the first time. At 
the occasion of their first meeting the little 
matter of the insolvency of the Happy 
Days Liability Insurance. Company. had 
been sitting rather heavily. on his chest. 
Now he was at mental liberty to catalogue 
her good points and he found them many 
and worthy the highest praise. Roopert 
was considerable of a connoisseur of women. 
He was a mahogany Beau Brummell about 
whom women buzzed hopefully, and ex- 
perienced as he was with them he saw in 
the beauty of Miss Vangeline Hood a rich 
promise which was as exquisite as it was 

rare. He acknowledged the introduction 
with a Delsartean bow and cast forth the 
full flower of his hypnotic smile. Miss 
Hood had only a few moments to spare on 
the friend of her patient and she walked on 
through the ward. Roopert stared after her 
and smiled. The voice of Frenzie punctured 


he.’ 
“Well,” she lied boldly, “‘you ain’t so 
uss lookin’ yo’ ownse’f.”’ 
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Grey : ; 
“Fiction doesnt wear 


men out-its friction 


A man is like a watch. His harm- 
less enjoyments are the timely drop 
of oil which makes life run more 
smoothly. 


Sensible pleasure increases efficiency 
and prolongs your days. 

When you listen to good music or 
look at a fine picture or enjoy a fra- 
grant cigar you are “lubricating the 
works.”’ 

But you wouldn’t flood a fine watch 
with heavy machine oil. 

It is just as unreasonable to smoke 
the wrong cigars. 


The Girard gives you all the enjoy- 
ment without the harm. 

A genuine Havana smoke, rich in 
flavor, completely satisfying, the sure 
ally of steady nerves, good digestion 
and robust health. 


the silence hopefully: 

“‘Ain’t she sumthin’ pretty elegant?’ 

Roopert turned. 

“*Good-lookin’ gal, Frenzie.”’ 

““Good-lookin’ is ugly compared by what 
she is. If’n I was on’y ma’ied to a gal lik’n 
to her, Roopert et 

“Ma’ied? You an’ her? Huh, not a 
chance! A gal pretty as what she is woul’n’t 
th’ow herse’f away on a no-’count under- 
sized, shriv’led-up, bone-busted nothin’ 
liken to what you is.” 

The following afternoon Roopert again 
visited his suffering friend. And no sooner 
had he gazed at Frenzie’s face than he 
knew that something of moment had oc- 
curred, Frenzie’s lips were expanded in a 
smile of ineffable bliss and there was some- 
thing else about Frenzie that was not 
normal. The splotch of rich blue had dis- 
appeared from his pajama jacket. Roopert 
leaned forward. 

““Where ’tis, Frenzie?’’ 

“Where what is?”’ 


“You is bouten the prettiest gal I is ever 
en. 

“You go on, Mistuh Gillings. I reckon 
ju is some loose flatt’rer.” 

“T ain’t never fell in love with no other 
wyman befo’.’”’ 

“Oh, Mistuh Gillings!”’ 

He gulped. 

“T means it.’ 

For a fearsome moment he stared at her, 
specting that she would do as other beau- 
tul women had done in the past and re- 
tve his declaration of passion as an insult. 
iit she did nothing of the kind. Instead 
ir fingers inclosed his more firmly and she 
viled her eyes with maidenly propriety. 
Save for the couple, the colored ward was 
~pty. Also it was silent—so silent that 
fenzie fancied he could hear the beat- 
¥ of his heart, a trip-hammer thumping 
‘ich hurt his bruised ribs. The idea was 
ning to him that for once in his life he 
met a worth-while woman to whom 


Vi 


Iwas not physically unattractive, and he SS¥o™ pins TS 
(nd a shivery thrill in the thought. It “Tt’s my pin, ain’t it?” queried Frenzie 
ver occurred to him that his pin had_ defensively. 


thing to do with the promised capitula- 
in of Miss Vangeline Hood. 

“You is gwine nuss me, Miss Vangeline?” 

‘Fo’ a while.” 

‘A while?” 

‘Uh-huh. You ain’t so badly hu’t.” 

‘T ain’t hu’t a-tall, cause’n I is glad I is 
't as much as I is, countin’ it brung me 
(.h to meet you.” 

‘W-e-ell, th’ee days f’om now I is léavin’ 


“Where it’s at?” 

““Reck’n tha’s my business.” 

“T asts you ——” 

“Well,” savagely, “I 
tha’s what I done.” 

.““You—you give yo’ sapphire pin away?” 

““Yeh, reck’n ’twas mine,” 

““Who—who you give that pin to, Fren- 
zie Gillings?”’ 

Frenzie’s eyes roamed helplessly about 


give it to Ker=- 


| ward.” the ward, then fastened belligerently on 
‘An’ you ain’t gwine nuss me no mo’ the accusing eyes of Roopert Samp. 

‘bh that?” ““T done give it to Miss Vangeline Hood, 
Nossuh, Mistuh Gillings. Not that I tha’s who I give it to!” 

ul’n’t if’n I cou’d, but they is movin’ me For a few seconds Roopert was horri- 


») the diet kitchen.” 
enzie inbreathed deeply. 
reck’n some folks ¢’n become mighty 
(d frien’s in th’ee days, cain’t they, Miss 
igeline?’”’ 
— Mistuh Gillings, I reck’n they 
Wnt. 


fiedly silent. Then he burst forth into 
a tirade against vampires in general and 
Miss Vangeline Hood in particular, 

““Why you give it to her?” 

““Well-l”’—it was a distinctly personal 
and embarrassing question—‘‘I—I soht of 
love that gal a heap.” 

“You is engage’?’’ 

“Not ’zac’ly. But she is soht of promise’ 
to git engage’ to me after I gits well an’ 
fin’s me a job.” 

“‘An’ then,” snapped Roopert, “I s’pose 
I'll have to go live with you.” 

“No-o,” slowly, “I ain’t hahdly reck’n 
tha’s a good idea, Roopert. I ain’t hahdly 
reck’n it is.’ 

Roopert said nothing. Still saying it, he 
huffed from the ward and banged the door 


nd what is more to the point—they did. 
» colored ward remained mercifully 
ty and Frenzie Gillings forgot his pain 
ler the expert professional ministrations 
Aiss Vangeline Hood. There was some- 
ig SO—so dog-gone nice bouten Miss 
igeline. She soht of made things easier. 
+ was on the second day of the ardent, 
iressive and violent courtship that 
»pert Samp paid another visit to the 
ra This time he did not mention the 
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behind him. Frenzie favored this departure 
with a-regretful sigh and then sank slum- 
brously into a glorious daydream anent 
marital ‘bliss, with Vangeline Hood as the 
party of the second part. | ; 

Somehow the process of giving the pin to 
Miss Hood had seemed perfectly natural. 
It was all in the family. F ‘ 

The following morning Vangeline did not 
appear in the colored ward. An angular 
and dark female of forbidding mien took 
her place. With the interest of the hospital 
thus dissipated, Frenzie found his enthusi- 
asm in the medicated surroundings lag- 
ging. The pain of his bruised bones and 
muscles was lessening and he questioned 
the house physician as to how soon he could 
be discharged. The answer he received 
pleased him. He was quite sure that he 
would see Vangeline occasionally during 
the five days that he was destined to re- 
main as a patient. Also, he was certain that 
Roopert would continue to visit him fre- 
quently and relieve the tedium of the drag- 
ging hours. 

But he saw neither Vangeline nor Roo- 
pert. He didn’t quite understand it. Of 
course Roopert was probably busy concoct- 
ing a scheme for their mutual betterment, 
but it struck Frenzie that Vangeline might 
have dropped in at odd moments to let 
him gaze at the sapphire pin which was 
once his. But nothing of the sort hap- 
pened—not for five days. And on the fifth 
Frenzie was discharged as cured. He 
limped considerably and he felt a bit weak 
and wabbly. He started for the room which 
he shared with Roopert, planning to bor- 
row one of that gentleman’s neckties and 
return to the hospital for a rapturous eve- 
ning with Vangeline. He knew that she 
would have a valid excuse for her long- 
continued absence from the ward after 
procuring the sapphire pin from him and 
he was eager to resume the courtship 
where it had been so abruptly terminated 
on the occasion of her final day as his nurse. 

Frenzie was trustfully in the seventh 
heaven of a lover’s delight. The castles 
which he so readily constructed were very 
large and very much in the air. The future 
was a thing bright and roseate and in no 
way marred by thorns. Vangeline— Van- 
geline Gillings! 

He reached the unpainted two-story 
house where he roomed with Mr. Roopert 
Samp and turned in at the gate. He labori- 
ously and painfully mounted the rickety 
stairway and entered the room. And then 
he smiled—he knew that he was at home. 
It was all as he had left it—the fine double 
bed which was Roopert’s:and the rusty, iron 
cot upon which he laid o’ nights; the torn 
straw Suitcase which was his and the real 
leather one which belonged to Roopert. 
And in a far corner, limned in a haze of 
fragrant cigar smoke, the finely knit figure 
of the immaculate Roopert seated in the 
one easy-chair, feet on window sill, eyes 
staring languidly toward the sky line of the 
city of Birmingham. 

Frenzie experienced a qualm of regret at 
forsaking this bachelor luxury for the un- 
certainties of the connubial state, but— 
well, he was very fond of his romance. It 
was his first and only one and he cherished 
it with a passionate cherish. He cleared his 
throat. “’Lo, Roopert.” 

Roopert showed undue excitement at the 
unexpected entrance of his friend. He 
leaped to his feet and whirled. 

“What you means, Useless, by comin’ 
rushin’ in on me like that?” 

“T ain’t rush in on you, Roopert, ’deedy 
qeain’tez 

“You did so!” 

“Well, mebbe ——” 

Suddenly Frenzie ceased to speak. He 
ceased completely and profoundly. His 
eyes opened slowly and his jaw sagged. He 
quivered. And he stared—stared in petri- 
fied horror straight at Roopert—straight at 
that silk-covered portion of his friend’s 
anatomy midway between collar button 
and waistline. He raised skinny, trembling 
fingers to a perspiring brow and passed 
them weakly across eyes which saw with- 
out the power of transmitting comprehen- 
sion to the brain. 

The thing was utterly inconceivable. 
And yet—Frenzie shook his head, gasped, 
gurgled and came finally and reluctantly to 
a realization of the fact that his eyes were 
not playing him false. For there it was, 
flashing gloriously in the center of Roo- 
pert’s newest and best searf, evidence 
damningly evident. 

“Roopert!”’ he wailed. 

Roopert instinctively raised his right 
hand and touched the sapphire pin which 
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reposed with scintillant elegance where 
all who would might see. And Roopert 
ducked. He did not seem overly pleased 
at the unannounced reappearance of his 
runty little friend. In fact, he registered an 
intense displeasure and a not inconsider- 
able amount of embarrassment. His eyes 
roved restlessly about the room and finally; 
““Wh-what you is sayin’, cullud man?” 
“That pin!” 
“What ’bouten this heah pin?” 
“Tt—it’s mine!” ) 
Roopert drew a deep breath and then 
the habit of years returned. ; 
“You is a liar!” 
His voice assumed its old aggressiveness, 
“Now, Roopert ; 
“This heah pin is my own.” 
Peek it looks like the one I done 
ad.” 4 
“Tooks like is is. You might’s well know 
now, Mistuh Frenzie Gillings, that. this 
heah is the ve’y same scahfpin which you 
useter had.” iy 
Frenzie was bewildered. His pin, his 
cherished pin—the glittering bauble whiel 
had for so long held Frenzie’s bullety head 
proudly above the masses—his pin in Roo- 
pert’s necktie—possessive words on Roo- 
pert’s lips. He didn’t understand, he | 
couldn’t understand, but he did know that 
a feeling of tense resentment was slowly _ 
and surely suffocating him. 
“Where you git that pin at, Roopert?” 
“Where you reck’n?” belligerently. 
“T gin’t reck’nin’. I is astin’.” 
“Well, I done gotten it off yo’ gal.” 
““My—my—you means Miss Vangeline 
Hood?”’; nA 
“‘Tha’s the name she gimme.” 
“But Roopert 4 
With Frenzie cringing in inquiring grief 
and fear, Roopert again rose to heights 
of mastery. He strode across the room and | 
towered over the figure of his friend. 
“Now you lis’en heah at what Lis sayin’, | 
Frenzie Gillings. I is allers tol’ you that 
you is a wuthless, no-’count little runt 
which needs a feller like’n to what Lis 
look after you. An’ this heah succumstance | 
proves it, ‘cause when you stahted ravin’ | 
at me ’bouten this heah Vangeline Hood | 
I knowed sumthin’ was wrong—plumb | 
wrong. ’Cause I says to myse’f then, Fren- | 
zie, what I says now right to yo’ own ugly | 
face, that they ain’t nary woman which | 
could fall in love with a nothin’ atall liken | 
to what you is. So I says to myse’f right 
off quick like that, that sence she din’t | 
want you she must of been after sumthin’ | 
which you had, an’ the on’y thing *bouten | 
you which was wuth mo’n a lead two-bit | 
piece was yo’ stick pin. Sho’ nuff I come | 
to the horspital that day an’ foun’ out you 
had given it to her. An’ bein’ a friend of | 
your’n, they wa’n’t but one thing to do an’ | 
that was to git it back. Ain’t thata fae’? | 
He paused interrogatively. Frenzie’s | 
head wabbled uncertainly. 
“Y_y-you sho’ is the 
Roopert.”” “4 
“Anyway I decided they wa’n’t nothin 
fo’ me to do on’y git this heah pin back, s¢ 
Last Vangeline woul’n’t she goto the pitcher | 
show with me, an’ she went. An’ right ofl | 
T seen that gal di’n’t have no sense atall, 
Does you know, Frenzie—does ie know! 
that, woman was ackchuly in love with 
you?” ; Pi | 
““W-w-w-was?’’ stammered Frenziehope | 
lessly. F | 
“Yeh—was! An’ I says ‘was’ ‘calls 
they wa’n’t on’y one thing fo’ me to do an 
that was to git you outen her clutches. 5 
I took a heap of my vallible time off an 
splained to her ve’y careful an’ ve’y tho 
ough what a no-’count, wuthless, g0 -fo'| 
nothin’, splay-footed, none-thinkin’, useles 
piece of trash you is. An’ it’s done tuk m 
th’ee of the last five nights to splain itt) 
her. But they ain’t no man cain’t sa) 
Roopert Samp don’ do what he sets ov 
to—an’ I done it.” De | 
“D-d-done which?” ” eas) 
“Gotten you free from her. I done fe 
her out of love with you.” 
Somehow Frenzie did not experience 
overwhelming surge of gratitude for I 
friend’s thoughtful efforts in behalf of h 
future peace and comfort. ‘heed 
“But the pin, Roopert—where’d you g 
that?” ee 
“‘Offen Vangeline.”’ 
““How—how come?” 
“Oh”’—Roopert, once again in control 
the situation, waved an insouciant han¢, 
“she gimme that!” 
“Give it to you?” 


talkines’ man, 
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“Uh-huh.” 
(Continued on Page 181) 


(Continued from Page 178) 
‘Why—why she give you that pin?” 
bopert had the grace to flush. More— 
-urned his back on his friend and 
led to the window, where he stood gaz- 
rut along the not unpretty tree-lined 
oughfare, 

‘Yh, she jes’ gimme!” 
‘Jes’ gimme’ don’ splain nothin’.” 
Fopert flung round, 
“in't it nachel that while I wag fallin’ 
rut of love with you I should of fell her 
We with me? Ain’t it? I asts you 
» How could she he’p lovin’ me after 
mnein’ sumthin’ like you? An’ tha’s 
jcome she to give me this heah sap- 
pin, Frenzie. Soht of a delicate token 
h’ love.” 
‘ove fo’ you?” 
‘ou said it! C’n you blame her, I 
sou?” 
‘nzie stood quivering with grief, He 
$1 a state of mental turmoil, unable to 
entiate which from how. All that 
) out was that Vangeline was lost to 
ulis simple ecstatic dream of love gone 
foie. He extended a limp and listless 
if 
ell ef 
Yell, which?” 
(mme my pin.”’ 
ay? pin?” 
la-huh.”’ 
‘hich pin?” 
‘ie one you is got on yo’ buzzum.” 
bu is talkin’ foolishment—yo’ pin!” 
lth? Ain’t you jest splained —_” 
lin’t splained nothin’ ’bout this heah 
yo’ pin. You give it to Vangeline, 
‘vou? ” 
Yh.” 
4’ she gimme it, di’n’t she?” 
Yu says.” 
len I asts you” — triumphantly — 
(@ pin is it? If’n you had any mo’ 
* a jinny yo’d see plain as day an’ 
tt’s my pin.” 
1 brain of Mr. Frenzie Gillings was 
iz much on speed of operation, but it 
hg on quality production. An idea 
ssolutely and completely incubated 
iGillings’ cranium at least came into 
wld with the virtue of stamina, And 
lenzie Gillings was slowly and pain- 
aving an idea. The idea had to do 
lr, Roopert Samp and was not overly 
ynentary to that gentleman. For this 
‘ne in his under-dog acquaintanceship 
ings was allowing himself the luxury 
tidering whether he might not have 
ji a little the worst of the deal from 
aner, 
t slowly but very positively Frenzie 
jouting a feeling of intense personal 
fhent with Mr. Samp as the resentee. 
nd steadfastly at a torn place in the 
tand thought—and thought—and 
i yet some more. The events of the 
(ate past marshaled themselves in 
1g array—Roopert’s mayhem upon 
jon through the agency of a decrepit 
ibile and the blighting aftermath of 
4ct Insurance company; the refusal 
ert to extend even a tithe of his 
| capital to assuage Frenzie’s gnaw- 
uger pangs; Roopert’s bland de- 
Jn of his one-and-only love affair. 
lv—to place the last straw meticu- 
pon the breaking back of the docile 
“the claimed ownership of the cher- 
In. 
tie’s thoughts took words unto them- 
ven before they were shaped very 
yn Frenzie’s mind. 
»oert Samp,” he said slowly, “‘tha’s 
rn’? 


u, all you is sayin’ is words!” 
An's my pin back,” 
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“Wantin’ ain’t gittin’, I is ’shame’ of 
you, Frenzie—after all what I is done. 
What you ain’t got is no ’preciation.”’ 

Frenzie raised his eyes and they met and 
held Roopert’s gaze. He spoke in a queer 
droning monotone. 

“ You ain’t gwine gimme it?” 

“What you think te 

“Ts you or ain’t you?” 

= Lain 12? 

Frenzie said nothing and there was some- 
thing disconcerting in the way he said it. 
Too, there was something decidedly deter- 
mined and out of character in the way he 
turned to the door and limped across. the 
room with never a backward glance, Ap- 
parently the whole ghastly episode had 
been forgotten. But Roopert was uneasy 
and knew he had cause to be. He was after 
the departing one in a bound and‘ dropped 
a heavy hand on Frenzie’s shoulder. 

“Where you gwine to?” he demanded 
nervously. 

Frenzie did not. even turn. 

“Take yo’ han’s offen me, Mistuh 
Samp!” 

Roopert took. He regarded Frenzie 
with a growing wonder—and fear. 

“*T ’clare to goodness ie 

“T ain’t studyin’ bout what you ’clares 
to. Ise gwine.”’ 

““Where to?” 

“You is gwine fin’ out plenty quick.” 

And Frenzie resumed his painful exit. 

Roopert tried to bluff it out. He stood 
it as long as was humanly possible and 
then—‘‘ Frenzie!”’ 

“Huh ?,? 

“‘Le’s ’scuss this heah thing over.” 

““’Tain’t nothin’ to ’scuss.”’ 

“You ain’t even tol’ me where you is 
gwine to.” 

Frenzie condescended to turn. His tone 
was merely conversational. 

““Fust off,” he vouchsafed quietly, “I is 
gwine to the p’lice station an’ have you 
"rested fo’ crim’nal an’ careless drivin’ 
when yourunintome. Also Lis gwine have 
you ’rested fo’ not havin’ no license on yo’ 
car. Also fo’ fraud. Also fo’ cumspiracy 
to do the ’surance comp’ny outen some 
money. Also ——”’’ 

Roopert was beside him, face blanched 
to a Nile green, big fingers fumbling with 
the safety catch of the pin. He withdrew 
the jewel from his scarf and extended it to 
Frenzie. Quietly, calmly, concealing well 
the exultation he felt, Frenzie accepted his 
property. Then with the air of a conqueror 
he limped down the stairway and into the 
street, oblivious to the somewhat sobby 
overtures of his erstwhile friend. Frenzie 
was almost happy—almost, but not quite. 
The ‘‘almost” rose from the feeling of 
emancipation; the “not quite” was Van- 
geline Hood, 

When romance enters the life of a man 
but once and then long after adolescence it 
usually enters with a bang. The case of 
Frenzie Gillings was no exception to the 
rule. Frenzie had loved late, loved hard 
and apparently loved unwisely. That he 
had rescued the treasure-trove he intrusted 
to his lady love was but small solace in 
view of the fact that he had lost her. He 
didn’t exactly blame Vangeline for prefer- 
ring the multitudinous charms of Roopert 
Samp to his own physical and mental im- 
perfections, but he did think that she might 
have used a trifle more tact. Lack of tact— 
that was it. If’n she jes’ nachelly had to 
go an’ give that pin away to another feller 
why’n’t she be decent ’bout it an’ not s’lec’ 
Roopert Samp? And so though he did not 
blame her he experienced a righteous re- 
sentment and he fully intended that she 
should know it. He felt that his matri- 
monial goose was cooked. At least he 
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way of marketing their spare hours for 
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of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
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should have the slight satisfaction of know- 
ing that Vangeline would not envision him 
dying of a broken heart. 

He ambled sadly and painfully toward 
the hospital, intent on letting Vangeline see 
that he had freed himself from Roopert’s 
yoke. He turned the corner and—almost 
collided with Vangeline; Vangeline—a vi- 
sion in a new coat suit of maroon. He 
stopped short, his heart pitpatting rapidly, 
the grand passion of his life welling into 
his eyes and making it difficult for him to 


maintain his poise of injured manhood, 
And Vangeline’s actions made it more dif- 
ficult. Her eyes fastened hungrily upon 
the wizened face of Frenzie, then upon his 
sapphire searfpin. 

“Oh, honey,” she exclaimed, “you is got 
it back!” 

Frenzie ducked. 

“Which?” 

eV oO’ pin.” 

““Yeh—what that to you?” 

““By’ything, da’lin’. Lisso glad—heah!” 
She opened her hand bag and extracted 
therefrom a roll of bills held by a rubber 
band. She slipped it into his hands. 
“Count ’em, Frenzie, count ’em.” 


Dazedly Frenzie did as bidden. He 


looked up. 

“Fifty dollars?” 

“That’s right—fifty dollars.” 

“B-b-but what ——” 

“Tt’s all your’n, honey—it’s all your’n.” 

Frenzie took a fresh grip on himself. 

“Where you git this heah money from? 4 

“Offen Roopert Samp,” she answered 
happily. 

“Roopert!”’ 

“Uh-huh!” 

“How—how come him —— 

“He paid me them fifty dollars fo’ the 
stick pin.” 

Frenzie gulped violently. 

“He paid you—fo’ the pin?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Roopert had paid Vangeline for the sap- 
phire pin! As proof positive Vangeline had 
given him the purchase price. And Roopert 
had quite evidently paid her every cent he 
owned, barring a few paltry dollars. The 
conclusion was obvious. If Roopert had 
paid Vangeline fifty dollars for the pin he 
had lied in telling Frenzie that Vangeline 
had succumbed to his charms and made 
him a gift of it. Knowing Roopert, Frenzie 
realized that it was just such a bit of self- 
glorification as Roopert would naturally 
resort to. 

“S.s-splain it,’ pleaded Frenzie, 
please, ma’am, splain it tho’ough.” 
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And Vangeline splained. She splaine 
that the day after Frenzie had made her | 
gift of the pin she had been removed fror 
the colored ward and that in the course ¢ 
her duties a jewelry expert had happene 
into the hospital. 

“ An’ he took one look at the pin,” sh. 
went on, ‘‘an’ tol’ me it wa’n’t nothin’ on’ 
a piece of glass wuth p’raps two dollars cas | 
money. An’ like ’twas puffec’ly right | 
got sore at you countin’ I thought yo’ 
shoul’n’t of give me fake joolry. That wa 
why you di’n’t see no mo’ of me on myo. 
hours an’ tha’s how come I go with Roope 
Samp when he ’vited me out to the pitehr 
show. } 
“‘ An’ then I begun to think, an’, Frenzi) 
the on’y thought I thunk which was wut) 
while was that I loved you an’ I coul’n 
he’p it. An’ all long Roopert kep’ tryi) 
to make love to me an’ a talkin’ "bout thi, 
pin an’ how much he wanted it, an’ I w; 
thinkin’ how much I loved you an’ ho| 
dirty he had done you in runnin’ over yi | 
like he done an’ then tryin’ to win me aw: 
from you fo’ brawtus—an’ I soht of thoug!| 
he ought to be made to suffer. So I fin’ 
sold him the fake pin fo’ fifty dollars. A) 
now, honey, you is got yo’ money an’ y 
pin both.” 

‘An’ you!”’ breathed Frenzie in eestas 

“An? me’’—she hesitated. “But he 
come you to git that pin back from Ro 
pert?” ; 

And then Frenzie told his story, told 
graphically, allowing no false modesty 
blind his new glory. Finally he finish 
and she possessed herself of his hands. 

“He jes’ tol’ you that lie, Frenzie, s 
I an’ you woul’n’t never be frien’s ag’ 
But now—well—I is done got you a j 
down to the hospital, Frenzie. They ne¢ 
a orderly down there an’ I an’ you ©n | 
together constant an’ heh 

Frenzie was very happy. He nodded) 
acceptance and then broke into a full lau; 

“Boutenthatpin, Vangeline,” hechortl 

“cc Yeh % ” 

«Co’se I is knowed all ’long it wa’n’ 
real sapphire, which is why I never woi 
pawn it, ’countin’ I coul’n’t. But it | 
soht of struck me that us two is the 0 
ones knows it ain’t ginuwine. So I wi 
you to wear it ag’in. An’ I siggess’s t]. 
we tell on’y one other pusson that it ai 
wuth nothin’.” | | 

“Name which?” queried Vangeline, | 
eyes twinkling. 

“Roopert Samp,” laughed Fren) 
“Tha’s one secret he’ll be jes’ nachi| 
boun’ to keep!” -— i 
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When the doctor buys a car, he looks first to the motor. 


He cannot risk experiments—he must have a motor that has 
already proved its worth. Only by the record which the years 
have shown, by what the motor has done, can he be certain what 


It wil] do. eee Ko RO eckn bes ge 


Judge a motor by the test of time—and your choice too will be 
the Red Seal Continental Motor. 


The Red Seal Continental has stood the test of time, and service— 
during more than fifteen years. It represents nothing untried, 
nothing experimental. Rather, it represents the co-ordinated 
thought of the foremost motor engineers, for more than a generation. 
It is a proved certainty. It is America’s Standard. 

* * * * * * * 


Today more than 165 successful manufacturers of automobiles and 


The doctor, too, needs the efficiency 
of the Continental-powered car 


trucks, by equipping their output with the Red Seal Continental 
Motor, vouch for its Integrity. 


Upward of 16,000 dealers base their business .prosperity, their 
business future, upon Continental-motored cars. 


Hundreds of thousands of satisfied owners are living testimonials 
that the judgment of these manufacturers and dealers is right. 
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When you buy an automobile or truck, choose a motor that TIME 
has proved—and identify it by the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices : 


Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan 


Muskegon- Detroit 
Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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HERE was still a glimmer of light 
caught among the trees of the park, 
and I stood and looked instead of 


Zen 
ZZ 


YoE Missiac— Hubert was killed in his first 
engagement back at the Front a month 
later—and made me a dear erratic Amer- 


\ 
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+ beginning to dress for dinner, It ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSOW PRESTON ican flag the first Fourth of July the States 
+ November, had men in the 
| the French fighting. 

jamn seemed Barbara Den- 
yhave paused, ton and [had gone 


isle colored and 
‘ve, reluctant 
ave that space 
ech trees and 
+ oaks. Across 
Misorder of the 


to dancing school 

: 3 | together some 
fifty years before 

and trod hatefully 
on each other’s re- 
sentful toes, little 


ected lawn I suspecting that 
¥ deer slip one day we would 
ough the be neighbors in a 
s lightly as eorner of Brit- 
ke through tany. I had been 
Jestry, and able to help Bar- 
bird ven- bara when the 
a few notes men were called 
would not from her place 
+ passed for a that catastrophic 
in summer August leaving 
were very wel- her conveyance- 
now. It was less amid a house- 
j till it had hold of hysterical 
n too dim for domestics, a large 
on that I number of whom 
d back to turned out to be 
‘00m with its enceinte in the in- 
trunks and convenient way of 
ags. Thad to heroic women in 
¥ them to get wartime. 
my dinner As for long, 
gs, and— rangy Paul Verde 
y as were de Lisle, he and I 
pieces of bag- had formed a re- 
—10 struck doubtable - local 
at they were constabulary and 
ulously few had spent more 
tr twenty than one night 
ks waiting in thesta- 
] was quite tion with peasant 
‘© when the soldiers heavy 
i; of De Mis- with drink, in or- 
* motor car der to confide 
‘he darkness 


them to comrades 
who would see 
that they reached 


2 the avenue 
Slovely ruin- 


scenery, A the Front in sufti- 
| later Paul cient order to 
2 de Lisle’s He Was Telling an Anecdote From His Experience at the Front — Telling it Like a Man Who is Making Every Effort to Please avoid courts- 
jart swept martial. 


‘gh it with lanterns like slow and constant fireflies. Then my party was on. I had hoped to be brilliant in a casual conversational way, for I have always liked 
lnad six guests that night—the De Missiacs, the Ville d’Angeacs, Barbara Denton people who met grave events with the air of well-bred creatures who know how to handle 
Paul Verde de Lisle. We had all been old friends before the war; after passing a situation. As the old friend of the philosophers in Sylvestre Bonnard met death, 
¢gh its four years, helping each other as much as we could and suffering with each with the remark that she hoped God improved on acquaintance, 
«as we could not fail to do, we were more than that. Possibly it was just because I was too old and too dull, but I think it was not the 
le De Missiacs were the great feudal rock about which our group centered. De sort of gathering to inspire scintillation. Everyone was too filled with after-the-war 
jac—the old marquis—was the only one of my guests who was older than I, having happiness to be witty. 
lied a titanic and appalling seventy-three. He swam the moat of his chateau Barbara Denton was e 
Jonally in the dead of winter, to give the rest of us chills I have always thought, characterized him as ‘ 
‘could discern no other particular benefit to him. He had acted as mayor of the claim him. 
4e and judge and I do not know what else since the war, and he had managed] The old marquis had been kept out of range of Big Bertha only by efforts on the 
s for all of us when we were driven to him by desperate necessity—things like part of his children strangely resembling those generally bestowed on a fallen horse 
issions to see relatives in hospital near the Front and to drive motor cars incase which struggles. He and Madame de Missiac were planning their winter in Paris. 
iness, Paul Verde de Lisle was starting next day to see what was left of his chateau in 
wife, a silver-and-gauze creature cut from the fan of some court lady of amore _ the devastated region. He had resigned his hopes to ruins, but there might be a shred 
ite day, had headed tedious committees innumerable and arranged the charity of something worth salvaging. 
nt the lace soldiers’ widows made to New York for profitable sale. The Ville d’Angeacs thought of going to Japan. They had thought of going to 
e kind, ineffectual Ville d’Angeacs sent me half their sugar the month my ration Japan ever since I had known them. One of their realest hardships during the war 
asted in a riotous dinner to celebrate the convalescence of young Hubert de had been that they had had to give up thinking of going there. 


xpecting a nephew in the American forces to visit her. She 
‘a loathly creature, a major,” but I could see she was proud to 
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Topics at dinner parties, I think particularly in France, 
crystallize into certain phrases and one talks about them 
as golden texts. That night my guests’ was “this is like 
coming out of the tomb—one has to reaccustom oneself 
to life.” 

They were all smilingly content and T listened with as 
much gladness as one can feel above his own depression. It 
was not till the entremets that I surprised myself. Madame 
Ville d’Angeac finished the last careful bit of her ice and 
said, “And you, Monsieur Van Hoeven, what plans do you 
make?” 

“T too am going away,” I told her. 

“The nostalgia of the sky scratchers,” old De Missiac 
boomed, feeling very erudite that he did not consider the 
United States quite a wilderness. 

“So it’s just because the routes were closed that you 
were faithful to us,” Paul said. “You were straining at the 
leash all the time. That’s not very chic of you.” 

I just answered, “‘ You think so?” not even bothering to 
deny the charge. 

“What ship, my old friend?’’ De Missiac demanded. 

eTeest, Loven kee 
shan’t tell you.” 

Madame Ville 
d’Angeac began, 
“But we cannot 
permit 4 

The marquise 
came in, ‘‘But we 
will see you soon 
again surely. The 
world is so small 
and my grandchil- 
dren tell me it is 
shrinking contin- 
ually.” 

“And has no 
corners,” Paul 
added. 

I then surprised 
myself by a bit of 
mild melodrama 
unbecoming tomy 
time of life. 

“T am afraid 
you will not. see 
me again ever,” 
I said slowly. 
Whereupon I 
stopped and 
looked at the be- 
gonias in the 
epergne in front 
of me. 

They paid me 
the tribute of a 
sudden and sur- 
prised replica of 
my own silence. 

“What do you 
mean, myfriend?’’ 
Paul asked finally. 

I twiddled my 
glass—I suppose I 
was indulging my 
own emotions 
frightfully. 

“In a way,” I 
told them, ‘‘you 
have been eating funeral meats. To-night is the end of 
Peter Van Hoeven—that is all.” 

Only Madame de Missiac spoke. She said, ‘‘No, no, no,” 
and there was a dew of tears in her periwinkle-blue eyes. 

“Tt is nothing I can explain,’ I went on. “A reason 
interesting only to me decrees that this life I have lived so 
happily with all of you should end abruptly and completely. 
I have asked you here to beg you to wish me Godspeed and 
to tell you I love you.” 

It was the end of my speech. I already hated myself for 
having made them so grave. I might have had the decency 
to drop out silently. When they spoke it was to say, “‘But 
this is incredible,”’ or “‘But my dear chap,’’ and there was 
another perfect machine-gun fire of noes from the mar- 


quise, who really knew me less than the rest, but was - 


sensitive by nature. 

I think to allow one to go one’s way without intruding 
useless curiosity is a peculiarly hard accomplishment for 
the French. It is a lovely deed, however, and they 
achieved it. After their first exclamations I rose and we 
left the dining room. They formed their own conclusions 
and they tried to go on talking of other things. 

We had not the habit of staying late when we dined out, 
we old people, but that evening they left even earlier than 
they would have done. There is something uncomfort- 
able about a mystery into which it would be bad manners 
to pry. Their farewells hinted the conclusions they had 
drawn. De Missiac clung to his idea of a homesickness 
suddenly potent after twenty years. 


“You will tire of your sky scratchers,” he assured me 
while the ladies were getting their things. ‘‘We will have 
you back.” 

Ville d’Angeac thought it mere wanderlust, and Ma- 
dame Ville d’Angeac, when she came with her cloak about 
her, seemed to have the same theory with some vague 
sentimental emendation regarding a bride I—at sixty- 
two—would be anxious to conceal from Barbara Denton. 

The marquise had gathered from my mention of funeral 
meats that it was a question of my health. She put her 
other hand over the hand I had placed in hers—oh, she 
was pretty with white lace over her silver hair and her eyes 
bigger for the tears in them—and she said, ‘‘ Have you seen 
all the specialists, dear friend? They do such wonderful 
things since the war, and such experts are being released, 
Surely, surely ——” 

Her husband saw I was embarrassed. 

“They are waiting for us, my dear,” he boomed, and 
they climbed into their great limousine after the Ville 
d’Angeacs. 

Paul Verde de Lisle was driving Barbara Denton home. 


Mr. Roland, the Rector, Came Often to Tea. 
One Afternoon He Proposed Between a 
Sip of Orange Pekoe and a Bite of Biscuit 


“Are you quite sure there is nothing I can do?” he 
began. 

“c Quite.” 

Barbara had listened. 

“Go and get your animal, Paul,” she commanded. “I 
want to talk to Peter.” 

He left us.. Barbara made no bones about her suspicions. 

“T shan’t see you again?” she asked, clacking her fan 
shut. 

“Not unless you are in the habit of seeing ghosts,” I 
told her, knowing she would never be led into the mar- 
quise’s error, but hoping that she might. 

“Don’t be a fool, Peter Van Hoeven! How much money 
do you need?” 

“ Aren’t you a little overconfident of your diagnosis?” 

“T have every right to be. You are one of those people 
the Bible calls blessed because they walk not in the counsel 
of the ungodly. You have plenty of worldly wisdom, as 
much as any man I know, but you never apply it to your 
own actions. You think you’re a little beyond that sort of 
thing. Have you noticed that people whom the Bible 
calls blessed invariably have the most disagreeable things 
happen to them? I haven’t a doubt that you’re ruined— 
and you deserve to be. How much money do you need?”’ 

“A ghost who borrowed money would be the last 
abomination,” I told her. 

“Whenever you'll take it, I’m ready,’”’ she concluded. 
“T have a great deal too much.” She started out, turned 
sharply. ‘For some unaccountable reason, I think I am 
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going to kiss you,” she informed me, and she did b 0 
a little as an armadillo might kiss one. ‘| 
I handed her up to Paul and watched them dowr 
avenue. Barbara’s theory was not one that a French} 
would formulate easily with regard to an Americaj; 
would consider it proper to mention if he did. It am) 
me less than some of the others had. It had the unpleg) 
virtue of being true. 
q 
Pt es AFRAID you ain’t what we want,”’ Mrs. Isai} 
Davison informed me one Tuesday afternoon a m| 
later. I bowed, trying to make my bow politely aeq) 
cent in her remark, yet proof in itself of that rem; 
falsity. | 
“We was thinking of a Frenchman,” she explaine| 
had to acknowledge my dismal lack of that prerequis)| 
their employ. } 
It was an entirely.just Nemesis that had placed me } 
more ridiculous than a man cares to find himself ats} 
two. I had always thought persons who lost proj/ 
through trusting it blindly in unscrupulous hands | 
despicable | 
dangerous, | 
was perhaps| 
very strengi| 
that convity 
that betraye) 
I never susp | 
that my lack | 
terest in fins| 
matters was? 
lect, and cert} 
did not im); 
that any tt) 
would hay! 
unparallele( | 
dacity to 1| 
man with} 
sound view: 
the subject. | 
Then one| 
came a few | 
putable || 
which proy 
had been 
worthy of th | 
fidence of | 
who had lei 
property the 
not gained | | 
or guarded | 
lessly. I} 
enough mot) 
pay my | 
my servant 
to get to Ar’ 
if I trav) 
cheaply; pc | 
a reserve t¢ | 
me decent! | 
saw fit to 
landing, tho| 
all things ¢ 
ered—a dea ! 
burial ai} 
would have‘ 
- more prude| 
My grand ' 
had left me}! 
because I was the family bachelor. The place with | 
things had gone to my cousin Nicholas, who woul | 
enjoyed giving me a leg up too thoroughly to ma) 
asking him for help a pleasant possibility. ; 
I wonder if everyone has the dread of unspoken * : 
you so’s” that I feel? If not, that may sound a § 
reason for my course of action, but I have found tha’ ) 
we all have to do disagreeable things sooner or ) 
which ones they shall be is usually within our choice. 
come to an age and over a life that gave me a de | 
taste for being patronized. I preferred the cessation | 
existence as Peter Van Hoeven and an effort towar(’ 
ing an unaided livelihood to becoming anyone’! 
sioner, particularly Nicholas’. I know it was absu | 
that several people would have greatly preferred I 
me, but it was my choice. I did not set out for A? 
and Nicholas’ exultant benefactions, but went tc’ 
to look for work. 
In my youth I took for my rule of life a theory, oF’ 
a phrase, that America lacked men of leisure more th! 
other esthetic commodity and I did my poor best t() 
up that deficiency. I made myself something I cad 
artist in life when I was young enough to need a Ju 
tion for my idleness. It had not seemed to me an €” 
unprofitable artistry. I thought my chief difficulty 
be to accustom myself to doing for others several 
I did well for myself, I had not realized the limitat 
sixty-two in other people’s minds. After a week of} 
(Continued on Page 102) J 
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N°THE early 
spring of 1905, 
when the great 
>ncus was consul, 
,eingnewtoWash- 
nton and freshly 
irgedwiththemis- 
in of purveying 
1 diffusing among 
F people correct 
mrmation about 
| public servants 
+ their activities 
iVashington, pen- 
tated the lower 
pisses of the Capi- 
»to those gloomy 
hmbers situate on 
ut I afterward 
ue-to know as the 
yace. The odor of 
yicco smoke and 
1 sound of voices 
jaged in what ap- 
eed to be negotia- 
¢sorsome slightly 
mal controversy 
cme to one of the 
inbered recesses, 
breIfound a 
imittee hearing 
1g on. 
had never at- 
ned one of these 
mmonial observ- 
vs at which mem- 
»3 of Congress 
‘ive enlighten- 
eton problems that 
12 before them for 
Sission and deci- 
) So I stopped 
vile, as my duty 
| education re- 


ied, to see what it was all about. I remember clearly 
1 one incident of all that took place in the room, 
ithat has always stayed in my mind. I recall vaguely 
a the hearing had to do with some bill that affected 
e-anning industry; but even of that Iam not sure. A 
an or more persons had been summoned or had volun- way. 


ty appeared. They were about evenly divided 

‘nd against the bill. 

he first question the chairman of the commit- 

slways asked of each person who spoke was: 

\iom do you represent?” 

A the hearing drew to an end the chairman 
d: “Is there anybody else to be heard?” 
‘serious old party sitting near me in the back 
te room stood up and said: “I should like 
| heard.” 

‘nm whose behalf? Whom do you represent?” 
»hairman asked. 

‘represent the public,” said this astonishing 
arty. 

lis declaration was greeted with a perfectly 
“vaneous outburst of laughter. It changed the 
© atmosphere of the room. The tedious dull- 
‘that had marked the proceedings was swept 
2 

fe members of the committee and those 
caad testified were putin chuckling good hu- 
t The chairman was gravely polite, though 
tiling with laughter. 


The Old He-Ones 


-M afraid,” he said, “that we can’t hear 
you this afternoon. The time of the com- 
je has been apportioned, and all the time at 
‘isposal has been taken. up.” 

) the heels of this the hearing came to an end 
Lhe men in the room wandered out into the 
“geway, still laughing among themselves as at 
(ly humorous episode. 

w there was nothing sinister in this incident. 
ly betrayed a state of mind that existed in 
Sington in those days. The unorganized pub- 
*s not represented. Quite unconsciously and 
‘natter of course it was a day of special inter- 
} not always of special interests in a corrupt 
> but still of special organized interests whose 
itbooks or methods of doing business were 
| 
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directly affected by proposals of legislation. The really 
special interests, the big fellows, the old he-ones, who 
made -tarifis and finance bills and slipped jokers into 
legislative proposals that would give them an advantage 
over the common run of people did business in another 
They did not appear publicly, 
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lew Style 

That old-fash- 
ioned way of doing 
business is pretty 
well dead. The 
muckrakers helped 
to put it out of busi- 
ness. The direct 
election of senators 
helped. Men began 
to come to Congress 
who sought to make 
a reputation by 
beating the special 
interests with flails. 
All the activities 
of Congress came 
under a more alert 
and intelligent pub- 
lic scrutiny. Indeed 
Congress itself was 
reorganized. The lit- 
tle controlling groups 
in the House and 
Senate that domi- 
nated legislative pro- 
cesses and had the 
power to say explic- 
itly which billsshould 
be enacted andwhich 
bills should not, and 
even which bills or 
proposals should be 
discussed on the 
floor, were ‘broken 
up and swept away. 
The body of the 
membership of the 
two branches took 
charge of their own 
affairs. 

But so long ag 
there is a Congress 
and so long as it has 
the powers that re- 


side in it there will be attempts to influence its actions 
and decisions. A new crop of special interests has come 
to town to take the place of the old, furtive, sly, pussy- 


footed 


special interests. They are not gum-shoers; any- 


thing but. They try to make as much noise as possible, 
Far from avoiding publicity, the chief weapon in their 


armory is their publicity agent. They seek public- 
ity. They crave publicity. They manufacture pub- 
licity. They swat the tomtom, sound the hewgag, 
and make continuously loud outcry, saying: “This 
is the panacea. This is the cure. This is the rem- 
edy. This is the stuff to give ’em.” 


Labor Representation 


[" IS meet and becoming that the three largest 
representations in Washington designed to influ- 
ence Congress and create public opinion through 
the medium of the press should champion the 
three largest special interests in the country. They 
are, of course, capital, or business, labor and the 
farmers. Organized labor came first. ‘The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been constantly repre- 
sented in Washington and has had its headquarters 
here for a good many years. Its success with 
Congress and in getting its viewpoint in the news- 
papers induced capital, or business, to follow the 
example that had been set. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was organized, and 
established its headquarters here in 1912. The 
farmers’ organizations and unions did not come 
until the war period. They never had any great 
incentive or need to establish themselves here 
sooner. So many of the congressional. districts 
are composed of rural and agricultural communi- 
ties that members of Congress have always had 
a very special care and thought for the farmer. 
In a broad general way of speaking they did not 
have to come here to tell Congress what they 
wanted, because Congress was always so ‘solicitous 
to go to them and ask them what they wanted. 
The labor representation at Washington has 
steadily grown in size and importance, in the vol- 
ume of its activities and in the commodiousness of 
its housing. For a number of years it rented build- 
ings to house its offices, but has recently completed 
a handsome modern seven-story office building of 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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With Infinite Care Spinner Aimed the 


was a light—two lights—two small 
disks of light. He could see the 
sides, the upper skeleton of the box car; 
the uncouth lumps of men upon the floor. 

“High jacks!” the man at the right of him whispered 
close up to his ear—so close that he heard it above the 
jangle and the rhythmic clacking of the car wheels. 

“Up! Up, you stiffs!” called the hoarse voice from 
behind the nearest flashlight. “Stick ’em up. High! Line 
up there now along the side!” 

One high jack was handling one end of the car, the other 
the other. 

The laborers—the working stiffs, as they knew each 
other—rose as slowly and heavily as cattle in their stalls, 
their thick-fingered hands held awkwardly above their 
heads as they were rising. 

“Now then—bat one eye, any one of you,” said the 
robber, dancing the small white circle from one face to 
another—and stopped, leaving the remainder of the 
sentence to the imagination. 

“‘Prisk them for their guns first,” he called. 

“Right!” his partner answered from the other end of 
the car. 

They worked fast; evidently they were an experienced 
team. Round them, lined up against the freight car’s 
side, the figures of the tramp workmen stood, hands up. 
Thick-bodied, thin-faced, angry, afraid, still stupid with 
their sleep, they stood there motionless, as grotesque in the 
half light as gargoyles protruding from an ancient roof. 
There was no sound from them. No one talked. The 
freight train thumped on loudly and rhythmically over the 
night plains of Nebraska. The sound of the engine came 
dimly through the jangle. That was all. In silence the 
high jacks, each at his end of the car, went on with their 
quick and insulting tests on the surface of the men’s 
bodies. The man at his end came to the workman next 
to Spinner—slapping him derisively on his chest and sides 
and thighs. It was at this time, while this was going on, 
that Spinner felt, it seemed to him, the body close to the 
left side of him—the body of the man with the hat over 
his eyes—stiffen. 

He could not see this man’s face—had not since they 
had all scrambled into the box car from the jungle by the 
water tank when the train had stopped there in the dark. 
But he had already a suspicion of what the man really 
was. He was no working stifi—that was certain. He was 
too curt-mannered, too sure in his motions; and he had 
seen his hands now—that great class badge in the West— 
as they went up in the flashlight. He guessed then what he 
might be. And now he felt against him, as the man 
stiffened like an animal prepared to jump, a lump appar- 
ently in his side pocket—apparently a gun. It was worth 
trying anyhow! He would help him—start to, anyway—on 
the chance that he might be what he sized him up for! 

The high jack stood now in front of Spinner—a black- 
faced youth not yet twenty-five, with the lines of forty-five 
etched in his cheeks, and a loose mouth which twisted 


Gest moved—woke up. There 
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down diagonally when he gave his orders. He had evi- 
dently been drinking; his warm breath came into Spin- 


_ner’s face as the latter started flouting him. 


“Pretty soft, huh?” said Spinner, a quiet sneer on his 
impassive face—only his thin lips moving. “Sticking up a 
lot of poor unarmed stiffs like this!” 

“You'll think it’s soft when I clout you with this,” 
replied the high jack, threatening him with the butt of his 
revolver. “Shut up!” he commanded. 

A blacker look came upon the black face which Spinner 
was studying. It was a face, he saw, like many of its kind, 
essentially weak. The type was no novelty to Spinner. It 
seemed to him, watching it, that he could go on—take one 
more step at least in defiance. That had been his business, 
of course, watching faces and their expressions—manipu- 
lating them by the power of speech. By now he had felt 
the lump against his left side draw away. It would be just 
this motion that would allow access to the use of a fire- 
arm—if that was the object in the pocket of the man at the 
left of him. The man’s body was still taut—he could feel 
it. In spite of his apparent utter indifference this man with 
his hands up but his head still down, his face under his 
hat brim, was evidently on the edge of action. Spinner went 
on to another and a little stronger insult—taking a greater 
chance for the development of his verbal ambush. 

“A dangerous game, huh?” he asked—his eyes and his 
thin voice both insulting him. He was a specialist in 
insults—they had given him his bitter nickname on the 
coast—Poison Spinner. For years now he had been 
bandying insults with mankind, in particular and at large. 
Insults of all kinds and shades—not always necessarily 
violeht—carefully graduated rather for exact reactions 
with the cool skill of a trained chemist. “A dangerous 
game. It must be,” he repeated. “Listen. Did you ever 
take a real chance?” 

“Close it up!” said the black-faced youth, now nudging 
him significantly under the chin with the muzzle of his 
revolver. 

“Croak him!”’ advised the voice of the operator at the 
other end of the car. 

“T will, don’t fret,” said the man before Spinner. “ The 
next yip!” 

Talk in fact was no light matter for them—in their 
position. A word was an insurrection; a laugh might be 
a revolt—a revolt quite cheaply averted by the taking of 
one life. 

Spinner knew that too. He had about reached his 
limit—and he knew it. He saw it in the eyes of the reck- 
less degenerate boy in front of him, But yet, if he gradu- 
ated his words just right he believed he could speak once 
more; still hold the man’s attention that one more mo- 
ment which was necessary. It was his judgment that 
this boy would not shoot yet—if he handled his words 
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Smalt Arm in the Direction of the Roof of the Car, and Fired 
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deftly enough. He would take a dl 
anyhow; he was decided on that. Fo 
he had a definite signal; the man :| 
left tapped his foot three times in || 
tinct encouragement. to go on. 
“Sure,” acquiesced Spinner, ‘‘T’ll shut up. Vl dit 
what you say. Only,” he said, still talking, as if stz | 
arguing, holding his man’s attention, irritating him} | 
persistency—yet not too much, he hoped. al 
He had shaded it exactly right. ‘Only ——” he 
“Only this!” snarled the high jack—not shoot 
drawing back his hand with the revolver to giv 
its butt upon the temple. As he did it—in the secon 
he focused his whole attention upon Spinner—the a 
the man at the left was down, his hand in his poe 
close space was full of the roar of the shot as t 
ripped by Spinner’s side into the body of the bla 
With a grunt he went down sidewise, his face as 
caught it in the dimness stamped with a look 
surprise. 
The man at the left of Spinner already had his 
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hand struck, went out, the battery brok th 
end of the car the light of the other high jack was 8 
off—in self-protection against he knew not what, 
whole black place was full of the sound of hastil 
heavily falling men as the entire crowd dropp 
floor of the freight car. a 

It was now absolutely black—the floor was chok 
of men—but not a sound to indicate a human 
presence. Merely the myriad jangles of the frel 
and the rhythmic four-time beating of the w 
the rails. in 

Spinner, down with the rest, was thinking. 
beside him who had fired the shot was gone— 
slightly ahead, Spinner thought—and to the 
knew that he himself lay in the most dangerous 
the car—the place where the last shot had been firet| 
At any time a trial shot might be sent there—m 
that is, if the sender, the other high jack, dare 
gamble of a flash of light disclosing his position. » 

It was, of course, as Spinner saw, a time of 
height of the sharpness of decision—when life ar 
depend on the infinitesimal fraction of time OL 
action and reaction. 

Two men were in that darkness cooped 
twenty-five feet of each other, one of whom 
and very probably several others with him, 
was neither paralyzed nor panic-stricken. He wi 
man, He was never even armed. But it was 
this that his excellent mind acted with its g 
ness and intensity. 

The man who had fallen in front of him was @ 
had no doubt of that, either from what he had 
had fallen or from his absolute lack of anima 
He lay in front of him, after one or two spasmot 
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»lutely still. Ina way he formed a protection if the 
ting was directed toward himself. 

pinner reached out his hand. It came in the dark into 
yething warm and sticky—a little spreading pool. He 
on, regardless, fumbling with his thin fingers. He 
d, fortunately very soon, the object he had been 
ng for—the dead man’s pistol, lying partly under him. 
took it in his hand, his mind already made up as to 
he must do. The situation was very clear to him. 
two armed men waited there in the dark—each un- 
min of the other’s whereabouts, each unwilling to 
the risk of revealing to the other his own location by a 
For if he should miss—aim perhaps where his enemy 
not—his shot would give his adversary an immense 
sntage—to a skilled gunman an almost certain chance 
illing. 
Twas therefore quite clear to Spinner what he would do. 
should fire the revolver he now held, his own man, 
ng the other way, knowing that his enemy was in 
», would not turn and fire backward; on the other 
} the enemy, facing in this direction, peering through 
elark, would almost’ certainly do so. And then—if his 
was any good at all—the rest was done! 
he sticky hand of Spinner took the revolver; with 
lite care he stretched up to the full height of his 
fig body; he leaned over well to the right, aimed the 
wl arm in the direction of the roof of the car, and 
*—falling away immediately as he did so. 

ost as quickly the fire of the enemy’s revolver spat 

} the farther end of the car. 

e bullet passed high into the car side, as Spinner had 
“lated it would. And almost as soon again a third shot 
out. 

0 words—a yell of shock and final fright! The name 
ie second person of the Deity—that last cry called 
x the mouth of death or fatal injury so many thousand 
is—rang through the place. And the sound of a body 
1) down. The first shot had got him! 
Anost simultaneously came the following sound of 
18 bodies, thrown—heaped upon each other in the 
*; and the thumps of fists and shoes upon flesh. 
‘[e’s done!”’ a voice called from the dark. 
‘ight a match,”’ said someone in an authoritative 
4, which Spinner recognized as that of the man with 


the concealing hat who had slept beside him and had done 
the killing. 
TI 

PINNER’S guess had proved right. This man had 

been a member of a bump-off squad—the secret police 
of the I. W. W. It seems a curious thing to the outsider— 
the average bourgeois, as we are most of us now classed— 
that an organization like this-should have police. Yet it is 
simple enough when actual conditions are understood. 

The labor situation west ‘of, the Mississippi River—west 
of Chicago, in fact—the territory out of which the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World_has risen, is entirely different 
from that of the East. The laborer, whether of native or 
foreign origin, is generally English-speaking; quite gen- 
erally a rover, very seldom, as in the East, held perma- 
nently in settlements of his own kind about factories, but 
mixed with others, continually in motion. The great share 
of the labor of the West is done by roving bands of sturdy, 
homeless, resentful men—out of any settled social connec- 
tion, almost continually on the move. 

There are many cross currents in these labor migrations. 
The roughest of all these nomads, the lumberjacks, move 
along the Northern railroads. But the greatest migration 
of all is that of the farm laborers—the working or bundle 
stiffs. 

This movement—to take an arbitrary division of the 
year—may be said to start with the grape and fruit crop 
in California in October or November. After two or three 
months of labor there the migration starts slowly in Janu- 
ary or the first of February to pass along the Southwestern 
railways—stopping here and there for what work may 
offer in mines or construction camps—till it strikes in once 
more in the spring on the first of the grain-harvest season 
in Oklahoma and Northern Texas. From there on—from 
mid-May until November—these men follow the harvest 
to the north into Saskatchewan in Canada with steady 
work all the time—except, of course, while in transit. 

This migration carries thousands and tens of thousands 
of men. They practically never pay car fare, hopping 
freights instead—riding a rattler, as they call it; and so 
strong had they become before the war, and so dangerous, 
that a great share of the freight trainmen—outside the 
engineers—after trying with disastrous and many times 
fatal results to fight them off their cars, began carrying 


I. W. W. cards for self-protection, and were glad to wink 
at their free transportation. 

These men, these migratory laborers, or bundle stiffs— 
as they are called from the only baggage they carry—are 
in the terms of their life, especially when stealing rides on 
railroads, really outlaws, and so entirely outside the pro- 
tection of the ordinary forces of law. They carry, how- 
ever—especially at the later periods of the year—often 
hundreds of dollars apiece, in bills secreted about their 
untidy persons. So there are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in their possession on the freight trains 
in the West. 

These men—the bundle stiffs themselves—do not carry 
firearms usually. Consequently there sprang up in the 
course of time the high jacks—expert hold-up men, re- 
cruited from the slums of Western cities and mining camps 
to rob these men in transit on their freight trains. 

Now these laborers formed the backbone of the mem- 
bership of the I. W. W.; it was in fact about the only tie 
to organized society which they possessed. .And so it 
became an obvious duty and an obvious advantage for 
the I. W. W. to protect them, and keep their membership 
by so doing. So not far from nine years ago the bump-off 
squads, the police of the I. W. W., began to appear— 
shaped as such bodies are, out of existing conditions—half 
official, half voluntary; not so different in fact from the 
familiar guerrillas on the fringe of our Civil War. They had 
a good part of their pay at least from contributions from 
the men whom they protected; they patrolled divisions of 
the Western railroads, generally in pairs. Their duty was 
very simple: When they met a high jack they killed him 
and threw him under a train. Naturally no questions were 
asked. The railroad bulls and the local police—the town 
clowns, the I. W. W. calls them—made no objections to 
being rid of these high jacks; or of the bump-off men for 
that matter. So all were satisfied, and a new social insti- 
tution—which seems strange upon casual acquaintance— 
rose quite naturally out of natural social conditions. 

This man of Spinner’s was very clearly no novice at his 
work; in fact so strong had the agitation against all 
I. W. W. institutions become since the opening of the war 
that Spinner assumed as a matter of course that he must 
necessarily have held over from preceding years. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


With a Grunt the Youth Went Down Sidewise, 


His Face Stamped With a Look of Intense Surprise 
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ESIDES the fall of Port Arthur the beginning 
B of the year 1905 was signalized by two events 

which impressed me as being an ominous pre- 
monition of impending disaster. The first of these 
events took place on the 
sixth of January—the 
feast of Epiphany—on 
the occasion of the bless- 
ing of the waters, a cere- 
mony which, according to 
tradition, was always 
celebrated on the Neva 
River in front of the Win- 
ter Palace. A pavilion 
was erected on the ice for 
theaccommodation of the 
Emperor with the grand 
dukes and their suites, as 
well as for the officiating 
clergy headed by the 
Metropolitan Archbishop 
of St. Petersburg. 

At the moment of the 
immersion of the holy 
cross into the water 
through an aperture pro- 
vided in the ice a salute 
was always fired from a 
battery of field artillery 
stationed on the opposite 
shore of the river. On 
this occasion a battery of 
the horse artillery of the 
guard had been assigned 
to the duty. With one of 
the first shots of the salute 
a shower of shrapnel bul- 
lets struck the roof of the 
pavilion, no one inside being hit, but a policeman standing 
on the quay was wounded, and a number of bullets entered 
the Nicholas Hall of the palace, where the court and the 
diplomatic body were assembled to view the ceremony, 
striking the glass chandeliers and one of the golden plates 
on the opposite wall. The Emperor displayed his usual 
splendid nerve and did not show the slightest trace of 
excitement. The ceremony was concluded without any 
interruption, and His Majesty on returning to the palace 
held the usual reception of the diplomats and subsequently 
reviewed the troops on the palace square. 

In spite of the official statement that the cannon shot, 
which might easily have had the most fateful consequences, 
was the result of carelessness in leaving a shotted cartridge 
in the breech of a gun after target practice the public was 
little inclined to accept the published explanation of this 
mysterious “accident.’’? Coming on top of the prevailing 
social unrest, intense labor agitation and widespread strike 
movement this singular affair was rather suspected of hav- 
ing been, if not the result of a conspiracy, in any case a 
deliberate though clumsily managed attempt on the Em- 
peror’s life due to the individual initiative of some revolu- 
tionary fanatic. According to some military experts indica- 
tions pointed to a charge consisting of shrapnel bullets 
having been inserted in a saluting cartridge by someone 
not an expert artilleryman, for had the gun contained a 
regular shell instead of a weak scattering charge the im- 
perial pavilion with most of those it contained would 
infallibly have been destroyed, as the gun was pointed 
directly against it. Whatever may have been the true 
explanation of this occurrence the very possibility of such 
a thing happening in one of the crack regiments of the 
guard disclosed a lamentable and most alarming state of 
disorder and laxity of discipline, which did not bode any good 
for the future with its obviously threatening developments. 

In the meantime the strike situation in the capital had 
entered an acute stage. At first only industrial demands 
had been presented, such as for the shortening of the hours 
of labor and for increase of wages, but instigation by 
revolutionary agitators led to the formulation of political 
demands. A petition was drawn up and largely signed 
which, going beyond the complaints on which the strike 
was originally based, attacked the whole capitalistic organ- 
ization of the country, bitterly assailed the bureaucracy, 
demanded the summoning of a constituent assembly elected 
by general and secret ballot, asserted that death was 
preferable to existence under intolerable conditions, and 
so on. The petition was one of those wordy, declamatory, 
grandiloquent products of propaganda literature, quite be- 
yond the mental horizon of its signatories, with which our 
revolutionists were habitually endeavoring to enlist on 
their side the sympathies of public opinion abroad in their 
warfare against the government of their own country. It 
was to have been presented personally to the Emperor, 
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who, it was hoped, would come to the Winter Palace on 
Sunday, the twenty-second—or the ninth, old style—to be 
present at an immense demonstration of the working classes. 
It was planned that the workmen of St. Petersburg, 
some hundred thousand of them, headed by their leader, 
the priest Gapon—a contemptible personage who had 
begun his career in the employ of the secret police, had 
then joined the revolutionary socialists, had afterward 
reéntered the service of the Department of Police, and 
ended by being hanged by the revolutionists as a traitor 
to their cause—should march to the Winter Palace for 
the purpose of seeing the Emperor and laying before him 
the needs of the people. The government was aware of the 
intended demonstration and had taken military precau- 
tions to meet the emergency. The result was that when an 
immense though unarmed crowd appeared on the palace 
square and, in spite of warnings to stop, continued pressing 
forward, the officer in command of the small body of 
troops, who was under orders not to let the crowd approach 
the palace, opened fire, with necessarily fatal effect. 
Several similar occurrences took place in other parts of 
the town. The number of victims, as given by the foreign 
press, amounted to thousands, the streets were said to have 
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been running with blood, the day it happened +; 
called Bloody Sunday, and so on. In reality } 
number of killed did not exceed seventy-odd, t 
that of the wounded, 240. I quote these figi; 

. from the account of § 
affair as given in § 
Eclipse of Russia by | 
E. J. Dillon, certain; 
friend of the Russian¢ . 
ernment. It might 
course, be said thatan - 
armed crowd, how 
large, could easily |) 
been handled and ;| 
dued by, say, five oi 
hundred New York). 
licemen armed withn |. 
ing but night sticks. | 
then, there were in}, 
Petersburg no New }k 
policemen experienc \j 
the use of unquesti {j 
authority and consi \j 
of being backed by 
majesty of the law | 
free people. It can, |}. 
ever, not be gainsai jp 
the other hand, thai 
government was just 
in having taken ;} 
measures of precauti 4 
they felt’ confident 
could rely on in ord {i 
prevent a riot from |} | 
turned into a reyolu i 

It would carry m 0 
far were I to attem tt 
give on these pages {e 
tailed account of all the happenings and cross currer 1 
political opinion which I had occasion to observe in § 
troubled days, and I shall therefore take up agail li 
thread of my narrative regarding my diplomatic eri 
ences, the more so as domestic politics was outsid 4 
province, and interested me at the time mainly in as} ¢ 
as it affected our position in international politics. 

A couple of days after that fateful Sunday I was ji 
ored, from a source other than the Foreign Depart fi 
the authority of which could not be questioned, wit jh 
first and only intimation I ever. had that my appoint ! 
to the post of Ambassador to the United States was )! 
templated in the eventuality of Count Cassini’s ret i! 
from Washington to another post, which as a mat ' 
fact took place four months later. This naturally si‘ 
current of my thoughts in the direction of what 
every reason to believe would be my field of activity tl 
near future, and likely enough in connection with | 
peace negotiations, the beginning of which could evic # 
not be much longer delayed. j 

It so happened that the post of counselor to the E ii 
Embassy at St. Petersburg was occupied by a youn! 
very able diplomat, Mr.—later Sir—Cecil Spring (¢ 
whom I had known some twenty years before at Wa i 
ton as second secretary to the British Legation. [hat e 
dining with him and his charming young wife, when ji 
days later I learned that he had just left for Was 
at the invitation of President Roosevelt for a brief v) 
the White House, and that he was to recross the Al! 
by the same steamer that would land him in New ? 
This most unexpected news set me thinking a , 
find a plausible reply to the question: What cou! 
prompted the President to invite in the middle of 
a guest from the other side of the world to spend 
days with him at the White House? I knew, of 
President Roosevelt in his younger days as 
commissioner had been on very friendly terms 1 
young and very popular secretary of the British 
I had the very highest opinion of Mr. Spring-Bi 
acter and exceptional ability, and I knew tha’ 
of the foreign diplomats at St. Petersburg could 
compare with him as to knowledge and unde 
of political and social conditions in Russia. Th d 
ask myself whether the President might not h 
to satisfy himself as to these conditions by inquiry 
source which he rightly considered to be the most It} 
and what, if such were the case, could have been the 
of his anxiety to secure the desired information as ‘ 
as possible at the cost of putting his expected gu 
inconvenience of two crossings of the ocean in mi 

Putting two and two together I came to the con! 
that President Roosevelt was perhaps revolving in hi i 
the question whether a friendly mediation might | 
resorted to, with a view to cause the belligerents tet 
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hr conflict by negotiation, and that before attempt- 
any step in that direction he wished to ascertain 
ther such an initiative on his part would be likely 
sneet with success. 
never learned whether my surmise as to the ob- 
« of Mr. Spring-Rice’s visit to the White House 
a been correct, as I refrained naturally from asking 
i) any questions about it on his return to St. 
ersburg, but I felt certain that whatever informa- 
0 he might have imparted to the President must 
v> fitted the case, as he was entirely competent to 
© the condition of things in Russia in its true light 
to draw therefrom the obvious conclusions. 
Ne negotiations with the Spanish court concern- 
ghe transfer of Count Cassini from Washington to 
irid had taken considerable time, and it was not 
\\bout the end of May that my appointment as 
vassador to the United States became an accom- 
ised fact. We did not tarry at St. Petersburg 
icessarily any length of time, but hurried on to 
ws for the purpose of preparing as quickly as pos- 
for our installation at the Washington Embassy. 
ys there that I first learned of President Roose- 
ls offer of mediation and its acceptance by our 
ynment, and also of the proposed appointment of 
tNelidof, our Ambassador at Paris, as first pleni- 
fitiary at the forthcoming conference for the 
jusion of peace with Japan. 
Lad no doubt that Count Lamsdorf would have 
icred to have his friend Witte intrusted with this 
diportant mission, whose success he certainly 
Sardently wished to assure. But inthe presence 
{2 Emperor’s hardly concealed dislike and dis- 
sof Witte it was quite natural that His Majesty’s 
2 should have fallen on Mr. Nelidof, the oldest 
lighest in rank of all our ambassadors, a man of 
ighest personal character and vast diplomatic 
«ence. He felt, however, compelled, after some 
ition, to decline the appointment on account 
Ii state of his health. The matter was still in suspense 
we left Paris for New York, and it was at sea, a day 
0 before landing, that a wireless message from the 
ciated Press reached me conveying the news that 
Louravieff, our Ambassador at Rome, and myself had 
muppointed jointly first and second plenipotentiaries 
62 peace negotiations. It turned out, however, some 
Sater that Mr. Mouravieff also had declined after all 
rertake a mission at once difficult and unpopular, and 
twas definitely appointed to take his place as first 
jotentiary. His appointment was very well received 
3 well as in Japan. It was generally looked upon as 
yng the chances of a speedy conclusion of peace. It 
so a triumph for Count Lamsdorf, who had suc- 
¢ at last in securing the Emperor’s consent to the 
)\tment of the man he held to be best able to carry to 
cessful issue the prospective peace negotiations. 
us told later that Witte’s appointment had given 
tatisfaction likewise to those “well-wishers” of both 
s;ho had been rubbing their hands in gleeful expecta- 
coming serious disagreements between us on ac- 
‘of his well-known hostility toward me. If such had 
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been indeed their expectations they were doomed to 
disappointment, as will be seen later on. But this is 
anticipating the course of events. 

We reached New York on the Fourth of J uly, and left 
immediately for Manchester, Massachusetts, where, thanks 
to the kind intermediary of Mr. George von L. Meyer, the 
American Ambassador at St. Petersburg, I had been able 
to make arrangements in advance for the rent of a cottage 
by the seaside. Having seen my family settled there I went 
to Washington to take over the embassy from my prede- 
cessor, Count Cassini, who had deferred his departure until 
my arrival. 

When I reached Washington I found the State Depart- 
ment in charge of Mr. Peirce, third assistant secretary of 
State, the successor to. the recently deceased Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Hay; not yet having been appointed. He 
informed me that Portsmouth, New Hampshire, had: been 
chosen as the place wheré the peace conference was to meet. 
Having duly imparted this information to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs by cable and having mentioned in another 
cable that I was transferring the embassy for the summer 
months to Magnolia—that being the designation of the 

part of the township of Manchester where our cot- 
tage was situated—I was honored by a reply inti- 
mating that it was desirable that the embassy 
should be established at or near the place where 
the conference was to be held. Some one of the 
department, wiseacres apparently had concluded 
from the exotic sourid of the name “ Magnolia’’ 
that the place I had chosen for the summer home 
of the embassy must needs be somewhere. in 
Florida or elsewhere in the tropics, at a safe dis- 
tance from any bother about peace conferences. 
So this necessitated another cable to clear up the 
misunderstanding. 

Through the intermediary of Mr. Peirce it was 
arranged that the President would receive me on 
the thirteenth of July at Oyster Bay, and having 
seen off my predecessor, Count Cassini, who was 
to sail the following day for Europe, I returned to 
New York, where I had some business to transact. 
On the morning of the day appointed for my pres- 
entation to the President, Mr. Peirce came to 
fetch me and took me to the New York Yacht 
Club landing, where we boarded the President’s 
small yacht, the Sylph. We arrived at Oyster Bay 
shortly before noon, and on landing at a private 
pier found the President’s carriage waiting for us 
to take us to Sagamore Hill. Mr. Peirce presented 
me to the President, who received me with his 
characteristic frank and winning cordiality. I 
duly presented my predecessor’s letter of recall 
and my own letter of credence and after a few 
minutes’ talk on general subjects the President 
presented me to Mrs. Roosevelt in her drawing- 
room, where three or four other guests were as- 
sembled, and led the way to the dining room. 

We sat down toa quiet family meal—one or two 
of the children being present—served in the best 


taste, graced by the hostess’ refined charm of manner 
and enlivened by the President’s brilliant and ab- 
sorbingly interesting conversation. Altogether it was 
an occasion devoid of all formality but marked by 
the supreme distinction of perfect simplicity allied to 
the most hospitable open-hearted friendliness. On 
our return to the Sylph we naturally met a few re- 
porters, one of whom asked me whether I had noticed 
On arriving that little Archie had been watching our 
landing, sitting on the pier with a camouflaging fish- 
ing rod, his bare legs dangling in the water. Captain 
Archibald will, I hope, pardon my mentioning this 
little incident of his boyhood days, as he will readily 
understand that everything connected with my first 
meeting with the greatest American of our generation 
was bound to impress itself forever on my memory. 

A few days later it became necessary for me to 
request the favor of another interview with the Presi- 
dent in consequence of a pressing agony cable I had 
received from our Minister of Foreign Affairs. Count 
Lamsdorf complained bitterly of the proceedings of 
the Japanese, who in spite of our consent to enter 
upon peace negotiations had invaded the Island of 
Saghalin, and directed me to request the President’s 
intercession with the Japanese, which his sense of 
justice could not refuse, in order to cause them to dis- 
continue their advance on the unjustifiably invaded 
territory. This instruction it was my painful duty to 
obey, though it was perfectly plain that Count Lams- 
dorf had only himself to blame for having neglected 
to stipulate as a condition of our consent to begin 
peace negotiations that all active hostilities should 
be arrested. I felt that I was being sent to the Pres- 
ident on what was more or less a fool’s errand. 
President Roosevelt very generously relieved me of 
my embarrassment by telling me that he had already, 
on his own initiative, broached this subject to the 
Japanese, but that they thought that in consenting to 
the beginning of peace negotiations they had not un- 
dertaken any engagement to discontinue military oper- 
ations, and that it was obviously to their advantage, 
which they saw no reason for renouncing, to secure the 
possession of as much as possible of the enemy’s territory 
before the actual beginning of negotiations. 

To such perfectly logical reasoning no exception could, 
of course, be taken, except on ethical grounds, a strict 
observance of which rarely commends itself to statecraft 
as habitually practiced in this callous world. 

On that occasion the President was pleased to approach 
a subject which evidently preoccupied his mind most 
earnestly—the success of the coming peace conference. He 
endeavored to convince me of the necessity for Russia not 
to hesitate about resigning herself to make the necessary 
sacrifices in order to secure the speedy conclusion of peace, 
which alone could forestall the imminent danger of the loss 
of Vladivostok and the Province of the Littoral, and maybe 
even of the whole of Eastern Siberia as far as Lake Baikal. 

I was, of course, not in a position to say anything 
whatever in regard to the conditions upon which we would 
be prepared to conclude peace with Japan, not being 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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is part of the immutable ceremonial of the ring 

moved the referee’s arm above a prostrate and 
quivering figure. Thunderous clamor from the crowd of 
club members drowned out the drone of the official voice 
tolling off the seconds. 

“Out!” pronounced my friend and companion, Professor 
Andy Dunne, past master of the manly art. 

Dragged to his corner by his attendants, the fallen 
gladiator feebly waggled his legs and arms as the restoring 
water was dashed in his face. 

“Thinks he’s in swimmin’, I wouldn’t wonder,’ observed 
Andy. ‘Queer what things a man’ll dream in those few 
seconds while he’s asleep. Once when I was out for no 
more’n the count I put in a whole day’s routine in my 
dreams just as clear and real as you and me sittin’ in this 
box talkin’, That was when I was trainin’ the big feller 
and he copped me with his right after I’d stung him a 
sassy one on the ear.”’ 

Let none incur Andy Dunne’s professional and wither- 
ing disdain by asking what big feller. To the hard-headed, 
two-handed, true-hearted sports of Andy’s day and gener- 
ation there is but one big feller worthy of the title and of 
their undying veneration. The biggest of all.. Feller of 
more worthy rivals than any half dozen of your procrastinat- 
ing, circusing, vaudevilling, lecturing champions; ‘Yours 
truly, John L. Sullivan, champion of the world,” as attested 
by many a signed photograph honoring the walls of Andy’s 
training quarters. 

The ring being cleared of victor and vanquished, the 
referee bespoke the patience of the members while Butch 
O’Kane, contestant in the final bout, was sought. 

“Always late, Butch is,’’ remarked the knowing Andy. 
“Does it to worry the other guy. That won’t get him any- 
thing to-night.” 

“Ts the other guy a cool one?” 

“Tee wouldn’t melt in his eye. Here he comes now.” 
Andy raised his voice. ‘Good luck, Spike!” ; 

“Thanks, Andy,” returned a compact-looking young 
fellow wrapped in a bath robe as he climbed through the 
ropes to a buzz of applause. 

“One of your stable, Andy?” I queried. 

The professor made an astonishing reply for one of his 
calling. 

“There ain’t much I can learn him, but I’m carrying him 
along.” 

“To what?” 

‘Heavyweight championship,” answered the trainer. 

“What? He doesn’t look much more than a middle- 
weight.” 


P AND DOWN in that pump-handle rhythm which 


His Feet Shifted and His Left Came Up in the Deadly 
Half Circle to the Chin Point 
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%, ‘““What more was 
Bob Fitzsimmons 
when he went after 
the heavies? I’m 
telling you, this 
boy’ll be matched 
for the champion- 
ship as sure as he 
puts out Butch 
O’Kane to-night.” 

Considering that the redoubtable Butch was a strong 
favorite, this seemed like gomething of a qualification. 

‘Te must have a punch like an ostrich’s kick,” I sur- 
mised. 

“Pretty fair with either hand, though I’ve stood up to 
harder.” 

“Ts he a marvel on science then?” 

“‘T wouldn’t say so.” 

“Stonewall defense, I suppose.” 

“Not that either. He ain’t no Griffo for cleverness, and 
he ain’t got Ruby Bob’s wallop, let alone the big feller’s. 
He’s quick, but he ain’t lightnin’. His footwork’s no more’n 
fair—I can bring him along there a bit—and his right is 
short more often than it had ought to be.” 

“‘What on earth has he got to win on then?”’ 

“‘Inspiration.” 

“Wha-at?”’ 

“Yep, I guess that’s what you'd hafta call it. He’s got 
a mission.” : t 

“Specially appointed by an all-wise Providence to the 
prize ring to clean up the lot, I suppose,” said I with intent 
to commit sarcasm. 

My barb went wide of the mark, 

“That's about it,” stated Andy. ‘‘He’s the only guy 
in history with a claim. to’ve knocked the big feller off his 
pins with the bare knuckles.” 

“The big feller?.. Not John L. Sullivan?” 

“Well, who else d’you think?” retorted Andy. 

“Surely,” I protested, ‘Corbett at New Orleans 

“Bare knuckles, I said. The mitts is different.” 

“But it must be easier to knock a man down with bare 
fists than with gloves.” ; 

Andy turned upon me with scorn. 

“Ahrr! Would you rather get hit with a stick or a 
sandbag? The fist cuts, but it’s the mitt that jars. Ac- 

course the big feller laid him out the next punch.” 

My mind had by now worked round to its historical 
perspective. 

““What’s the josh, Andy? You know as well as I that 
this young fellow here couldn’t have been more than a boy 
when John L. quit the ring.” 

“Sure Il know! Didn’t I second him at New Orleans?” 

“Well then, John L. wouldn’t hit a child, would he?” 

“Qure!” said Andy cheerfully. “‘He’d hit anything.” 

‘yen so, for a boy to knock down the hardest-hitting 
heavyweight a 

““You’re in wrong, brother—Spike 

Andy jerked with his bullet head and the lone occupant 
of the ring emerged from a profound brown study and 
crossed over to us. 
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‘“Who’s in your cor 
to-night?” 

The fighter’ssmileligh 
up the otherwise hardf; 
pleasantly. ‘‘The usual,’’ replied he. 

“Then you're sure to cop?”’ 
“A cinch! He won’t last the limit.” 
““Go cagey. He’s fuller of tricks than a foxee 

The fighter nodded cheerfully as he turned back fi) 
this obscure colloquy and Andy addressed me again. | 

“What do you think of his looks?” 

The man’s appearance had puzzled me. His facem| 
have been hewed out of rock. In a railroad presider | 
would have been called a strong face. Ina prize fight | 
would naturally be termed brutal. But-its expression | 
that of a dreamer, a seer of distant visions; serious, | 
tere, serene. Despite his battleship jaw and stt| 
fighter’s ¢ye—or perhaps, rather, because of them—hi' 
called the picture of some medieval ascetic or saint. | 
much I remarked to my companion. 

“That ain’t so far wrong either,” he was pleased tt) 
prove. “You wouldn’t think that a couple of years) 
he was up for life membership in the Down-and-Out () 
would you?” 

“‘Not from anything in his present appearance.” 

“Yep. They had the Indian sign of the ring on hit | 
right.” > | 

““What’s that?” 

““«They never come back,’” quoted Andy solemn 

“And he’s come?” 

“All the way. Why, he was no better’n a mixe 
scrapper, standin’ up to be cut to ribbons in the ten: 
prelims—and, I guess, on the crook at that when it | 
better. It was the big feller, or maybe pretty Katie HB» 
now, wot the devil is this?” 

The referee was in the ring again motioning for sil 
His announcement that O’Kane would be on hand i‘ 
minutes was greeted with hoots. 

“That means half an hour,” declared the expert'| 
and cynical Andy. “Now about this guy Gillig — 

But as the professor’s style tends to impinge upo: 
technical and esoteric it will perhaps be as well to 1! 
pose his narrative to the simpler medium of evel/ 
speech. 
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HE first meeting between John L. Sullivan and | 
Gillig was at catchweights. John L. weighec | 
hundred and ninety and was forty-two years old. |] 
then known as Joey Gillig, tipped the beam at sey | 
four pounds and the calendar at nine years. Had the! 
then risen into popular disesteem he would have 
called a pacifist, and as such was the despair of his f? 
a teamster with a steady job and a shifty style built |! 
a jarring left jolt. Smaller boys than Joey coulc | 
impunity chalk stripes on his back or knock the pr’ 
tive chip from his shrinking shoulder—and did. The? 
at times thrust bellicose fists beneath his retracted | 
bidding him ‘“‘smell o’ that,” and even led him igno” 
the ear. 
Believing piously in the inspirational influence © 
of great men as set forth in one of the correctest poem’ 
penned, Gillig, Senior, took his faint-hearted scion | 
the great John L., then starring in that highly 
melodrama, Honest Hearts and Willing Hands, a0 
sequently, by special appointment, to meet the famo 
““Wot’s that?” growled the big feller in his gt! 
rumble, scowling ferociously at the palpitant urea 
the sad case had been detailed to him. “Won t 
Wot’s the matter of’m?” ; 
“The other kids is mean to me,” whined the unfor 
Joey. a”! 
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flappily the great man was in jovial mood that day. 
‘Don’t let ’em,”” he advised. ‘Here! T’ll learn yah.” 

\ssuming a crouching attitude, he circled round the 
yvadering boy, his hamlike fists pistoning up and down. 
‘it me!” he invited. 

‘T dassent,” sniveled Joey. 

‘Hit me!” bellowed the giant. 

‘errified into obedience, the boy lashed out. 

‘Oof!” grunted the big feller in amiable pretense. “That 
ys a good un.” 

‘Again! Wurff!”” he exclaimed as the gratified Joey 
ihed at him, flailing wildly. ‘That’s the lad!” 

oey was exalted. Was this thing possible? Was he, 
cy Gillig, the school coward, receiver in general of such 
tmeful epithets as ‘‘mommer’s pet,” “softy,” “‘vellow 
cy,” “girly-girl,”’ and the like, actually inflicting injury 
yn the most terrible fighter that the world had ever seen? 
ss tight shut and mouth wide open, he pressed gloriously 
yvard. 

He ain’t such a bad little puncher at that, Gillig,” said 
on L. to the gratified father. ‘‘Time!” 
nd the elder Gillig had to haul his young hopeful off 
sthe slack of his trousers. 

Now lissen, son,” adjured the big feller. ‘“Here’s the 
¢tin’ man’s golden rule and don’tchu forget it: Do unto 
) other feller what he would do unto you—and do it 
»! Take nothin’ from nobody! Always swap a punch! 
er go back when yah can go forward! Don’t swing till 
2 see yahr openin’, but when yah do put all yah got into 

Yours truly, John L. Sullivan, champion of the world.”’ 

he finale he put into writing and presented it to the 

. A month later Christmas brought to Joey a set of 
ill boxing gloves, the gift—if Santa Claus was to be 
22ved, which in this case he perhaps wasn’t—of yours 
iy, John L. Sullivan. Fortunately the awed and en- 
aced recipient was not moved to compare the writing 
in his prized autograph, for though the elder Gillig had 
2 his best, his right hand was better adapted to a half- 
) jolt than to free-hand forgery. 

o Joey Gillig the big feller thus became an object of the 
pst worship. And when the purblind, groping thing 
izh we call a human soul finds something to command its 
cship, the radiance of another world impregnates it with 
immaculate idealism. 

yey Gillig became an idealist. 

he signs and symbols of the great change were not at 
‘ obvious. Though Gillig Senior and Gillig Junior 
, daily services with the new gloves, Joey’s lamb- 
; disposition endured unaltered to the common 
\rvation until one day an envious spirit among 
sschoolfellows cast doubt upon the authenticity 

1e great one’s autograph and followed up this 
slt by worse. 

My old man says John L. always was a big 
|. anyway. Cry baby!” the tormenter added 

| surprise and contempt. ‘‘Wotcha bellerin’ 
it now?” 

inlike the poet, Joey was not one to endure 
cunendurable. His tears, misprized by his 
»mprehending opponent as tokens of weak- 

§, were those of a devotee infuriated by a 

‘cration. Though the other boy towered half 

lad above Joey, the weeper went for him head- 

1, to the mingled joy and derision of the 

jring crowd. Mommer’s pet was try- 

40 fight! Not only trying, it promptly 

pared, but succeeding beyond all belief. 

1profaner of the holies did his best, but 
cast the practice-hardened little muscles 
irly-girl Gillig he was helpless. Bleed- 
sip succeeded to black eye and a woeful 
ip on the nose completed the ruin and 
him howling to refuge. Whereupon the 
while pacifist ran amuck and roaring 

‘igh the appalled and scattering crowd. 

Lfore the term was over he was sent 

ie for exemplary chastisement by his 

2r, not so much for having beaten up 
ey boy in the grade as for offering to 
$on the teacher, who had inadvertently 
ited the name of Sullivan from a roster 

(assachusetts’ most famous sons. 

hereafter for a period his fistic 

Yess was in abeyance for lack of 

“rial upon which to manifest itself. 

ie fullness of time Joey Gillig dis- 

[ars into that realm of obscurity 

‘ein plumbers’ apprentices live 

‘move and compute their amazing 

‘ints, and there emerges, after a 

yer and briefer lapse of years, 

i Gillig, welterweight aspirant. 

bstiny may have foreordained 

“g Gillig to the padded ring, but it was 

ace that made the occasion; chance and 

»verbrooding spirit of the mighty John 

allivan, now treading the boards as an 
japlished Thespian. 


| 
| 
| 


Butch O’Kane, middleweight pride of South Boston, 
stood at his favorite bar in his own ward drinking straight 
gin—for he was enjoying a period of pleasance after his 
defeat of the Middle States champion—and discoursing 
upon heroes of fistiana, present and past, in terms of 
disparagement much appreciated by the circle of obse- 
quious henchmen invariably attendant upon a rising 
pugilistic star. 

“Jawn L?’’ sneered the Butch. ‘“‘Woddid he ever have? 
A rush and a swing. Thassall. I’d’a’ cut him into strips in 
three rounds an’ put him away on ice the fourth.’ 

“John L. Sullivan,”’ pronounced an emotion-surcharged 
voice from without the group, “‘is the greatest fighter that 
ever lived.” 

The utterance was identified by the gaping circle of 
parasites as coming from a young workman at the end of 
the bar. The O’Kane calmly ignored it. 

“A big package o’ bluff,” he pursued. ‘Used to scare 
‘em to death with a hard look. That was the best thing he 
had. An’ wot’s he doin’ now? Turned preacher an’ roastin’ 
the booze because he wasn’t man enough to git away 
with it!” 

“John L, Sullivan,” interrupted the same voice, now 
high-pitched and with a hint of an impending break in it, 
“is the best man 
and the grandest 
gent on earth.” 

The defender of 
the faith was ob- 
served to be tak- 
ing off his coat, 
whereat the inex- 
tinguishable laugh- 
ter of the henchmen 
smote the ceiling. 

SMOG bitte GOmnt! 
Nah-thin’ to it!”’ they 
cackled enjoyably. 

They wereright. As 
the unknown moved 
purposefully forward 
O’Kane slapped him 
across the face, 


F ae ‘yg 


ek. 


As One Man They Felt Upon the 
Assailant, Bore Him, Still Lunging 
Savagely, to the Floor 


following this with a contemptuous and wholly insufficient 
punch on the jaw. He received in return a straight jab that 
almost broke him in two and a second that sent him sprawl- 
ing beneath a table. Discretion—recalling the previous 
evening’s long processional of straight gins, which tend to 
cloud the eye and soften the punch—overcame valor. The 
fallen fighter forbore to rise. For the moment the circle 
of satellites hung agape and unbelieving upon this por- 
tent. Then as one man they fell upon the assailant, bore 
him, still lunging savagely, to the floor and subsequently 
to the police court, where they made ready to swear away 
his life if need be. 

But Butch O’Kane boasted the lordly soul of the sport. 
Employing a well-tested pull, he got his assailant off, took 
him to a near-by bar and put him to the question; whatin 
hell was John L. Sullivan to him? Uncle? 

“N-n-no, sir,’’ responded Gillig, who, having been 
apprised of his antagonist’s professional status, was 
smitten with awe. 

“Friend o’ yer family?” 

“Yessir, kinda. I boxed with him once.’’ And he told 
the story. 

The rising genius of the ring was pleased to accord to the 
recital his patronizing approval. 

“Now I'll tell yeh,” said he profoundly. “Yer 
wallop ain’t much. Yeh don’t know nothin’. But 
your abdominal equipment is intact’””—Mr. 
O’Kane’s precise wording of this last was some- 
what less Latin and more Anglo-Saxon than my 
version—‘“‘and yeh got a left jab like a railroad 
spike. If yeh wanta make a bit, come round 
to the club and Ill see that yeh get a try-out.”’ 

As this history deals with the spiritual 
rather than the physical development of 
Joey, henceforth to be known as Spike 
Gillig, I may refer the detail-demanding 
reader to the sporting pages of the Bos- 
ton newspapers for the years 1915-17. 
Three stages mark his rise and fall: In 
the first he said modestly, ‘‘I’ll take him 
on,’ to whatever was proposed. 
That year’s record is richly strewn 
with the capital W., which signifies 
“won,” and hardly less richly with 
the initials K-O.,; which stand for 
“knock-out.” ; 

The second was the braggart 
stage of the arrived-and-successful 
pugilist, and its catchword, deliv- 
ered too often between drinks pur- 
chased for a growing circle ‘of 
fawning liege men, was “ Ah-h-h- 
hrr! Three days’ trainin’ is all I 
need to put’m out in a punch.” 
The K. O.’s were markedly less fre- 
quent in this year, and though there 
was still a goodly showing of W.’s, 
the roster was thickest with the 
big D., which stands unsatisfactor- 
ily for ‘‘draw.”’ 

In the final stage the fighter 
was wont to say to the barkeeper, 
leaning confidentially 
across his shaking glass of 
whisky: ‘‘That referee is a 
bum. He give me a dirty 
deal again las’ night.” 

By this time Spike’s ros- 
ter no longer appeared in 
the local prints. He was 
relegated to the also-rans, the has-been 
class from which, so the initiated hold, 
they never come back. 

Touse Andy Dunne’s telling phrase, 
the lights had got to Spike Gillig. 
White and Red, got they to him. 

It is no purpose of mine to map the easy descent to the 
Avernus of the mixed-ale scrapper which Spike trod step 
by step, or to picture the sordid agencies of his decline. 
The heavyweight champion of all time in a department 
far removed from Gillig’s has summed it up in an imper- 
ishable refrain: “Tout aux tavernes et aux filles.” 

Thither went Spike Gillig’s money, as had gone five 
centuries before the sous of the master rogue and master 
singer, Villon, whether it was the thousand-dollar purse 
of his prosperity or the wretched ten spot to which he de- 
clined as the price of being hammered about the reeling ring 
in a four-round prelim. 

“All to barrooms and the girls.” 

In all that time he never once set eyes upon John L. 
Yet the fire of his reverence burned undiminished until 
thirst temporarily quenched it. He sold the precious talis- 
manic autograph to a barkeep for the price of a quart of 
Medford rum. That was the lowest step. Beneath lay 
the abyss. , 

Pallid and shaking from cheap debauch, he met one 
February day Butch O’Kane, warm and prosperous in the 

(Continued on Page 152) 


PREFACE 
By the Father 


HE person 
whose name 
is signed to 


this novel was 
born on the nine- 
teenth day of 
August, 1915,and 
was therefore 
four years and 
three months old 
when the manu- 
script was found, 
latein November, 
1919. The narra- 
tive is substan- 


tially true, with Wo. XN 
the following ex- aye 
ceptions: Vm ND 


1.‘‘My Fa- 
ther,” the leading 
character in the work, is depicted as a man of short tem- 
per, whereas the person from whom the character was 
drawn is in reality as pleasant a fellow as one would care 
to meet and seldom has a cross word for anyone, let alone 
women and children. 

2. Th2 witty speeches accredited to “My Father’’ have, 
possibly owing to the limitations of a child’s memory, been 
so garbled and twisted that they do not look half so good 
in print as they sounded in the open air. 

3. More stops for gas were made than are mentioned in 
the story. 

As the original manuscript was written on a typewriter 
with a rather frayed ribbon, and as certain words were 
marked out and others handwritten in, I have taken the 
liberty of copying the entire work with a fresh ribbon and 
the inclusion of the changes which the author indicated in 
pencil in the first draft. Otherwise the story is presented 
to the reader exactly as it was first set down. 

THE FATHER. 
CHAPTER i 


My Parents 


Y PARENTS are both married and 1% of them are 

very goodlooking. The balance is tall andskiny and has 
a swarty complexion with moles but you hardily ever 
notice them on account of your gaze being rapped up in his 
feet which would be funny if brevvity wasnt the soul of 
wit. Everybody says I have his eyes and I am glad it 
didnt half to be something else tho Rollie Zeider the ball 
player calls him owl eyes for a nick name but if I was 
Rollie Zeider and his nose I wouldnt pick on somebodys 
else features. 

He wears pretty shirts which he bought off of another 
old ball player Artie Hofman to attrack tension off of his 
feet and must of payed a big price for them I have heard 
my ant tell my uncle when they thorght I was a sleep down 
to the lake tho I guess he pays even more for his shoes if 
they sell them by the frunt foot. 

I was born in a hospittle in Chicago 4 years ago and 
liked it very much and had no idear we were going to move 
till 1 day last summer I heard my mother arsk our nurse 
did she think she could get along O. K. with myself and 
3 brothers John Jimmie and David for 10 days wilst she 
and my old man went east to look for a costly home. 

Well yes said our nurse barshfully. 

I may as well exclaim to the reader that John is 7 and 
Jimmie is 5 and I am 4 and David is almost nothing as 
yet you might say and tho I was named for my father 
they call me Bill thank god. 

The conversation amungst my mother and our nurse 
took place right after my father came back from Toledo 
where Jack Dempsey knocked Jessie Willard for a gool tho 
my father liked the big fellow and bet on him. 

David was in his bath at the time and my mother and 
our nurse and myself and 2 elder brothers was standing 
around admireing him tho I notice that when the rest of 
the famly takes their bath they dont make open house of 
the occassion. 

Well my parents went east and dureing their absents 
myself and brothers razed hell with David on the night 
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shift but when they come back my mother said to the 
nurse were they good boys. 
Fine replid our nurse lamely and where are you going 
to live. 
Connecticut said my mother. 
Our nurse forced a tired smile. 
Here we will leave my parents to 
unpack and end this chapter. . 


CHAPTER 2 
Starting Gaily 


E SPENT the rest of the summer on 

my granmother in Indiana and my 
’ father finley went to the worst series to 
ee 7 write it up as he has followed sports of 
all sorts for years and is a expert so he 
bet on the wite sox and when he come home 
he acted rarther cross. 

Well said my mother simperingly I suppose 
we can start east now. 

We will start east when we get good and ready said my 
father with a lordly sneeze. 

The next thing was how was we going to make the trip 
as my father had boughten a new car that the cheepest 
way to get it there was drive it besides carrying a grate 
deal of our costly bagage but if all of us went in it they 
would be no room left for our costly bagage and besides 
2 of my brothers always acts like devils incarnite when 
they get in a car so my mother said to our nurse. 

If you think you can manage the 2 older boys and David 
on the train myself and husband will take Bill in the car 
said my mother to our nurse. 

Fine replied our nurse with a gastly look witch my 
mother did not see. 

Myself and parents left Goshen Indiana on a fine Mon- 
day morning leaveing our nurse and brothers to come 
latter in the weak on the railway. Our plans was to reach 
Detroit that night and stop with my uncle and ant and 
the next evening take the boat to Buffalo and thence to 
Connecticut by motor so the first town we past through 
was Middlebury. 

Elmer Flick the old ball player use to live here said my 
father modestly. 

My mother 
forced a smile vl 
and soon we were 
acrost the Mich- 
igan line and my 
mother made the 
remark that she 
was thirsty. 

We will stop at ‘ 
Coldwater for | : 
lunch said my | 
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I Notice That When the Rest of the Famly Takes Their Bath They 


Dont Make Open House of the Occassion 
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My Parents are Both Married and \2 of Them 
are Very Good Looking 

father with a strate face as he pulls most of his lines wi 
out changeing expressions. | 
Sure enough we puled up to 1 side of the road just a) 
leaveing Coldwater and had our costly viands of | 
chicken and doughnuts and milk fernished by my gi 
ant and of witch I partook freely. | 
We will stop at Ypsilanti for supper said my fathe) 
calm tones that is where they have the state normal sch 
I was glad to hear this and hoped we would get tl 
before dark as I had always wanted to come in cont 
with normal peaple and see what they are like and jus 
dusk we entered a large size town and drove past a lt’ 
size football field. : 
Heavens said my mother this must be a abnormal sel 
to have such a large football-field. 
My father wore a qeer look. ; 
This is not Ypsilanti this is Ann Arbor he crid. 
But I thorght you said we would go south of Ann A) 
and direct to Ypsilanti said my mother with a smirk. | 
I did say that but I thorght I would suprise you! 
comeing into Ann Arbor replid my father with a ¢ 
jesture. | 

Personly I think the suprise was unanimous. 
Well now we are here said my mother we might as_ 
look up Bill. : 7 o | 
Bill is my uncle Bill so we stoped at the Alfa Delt h 
and got him and took him down to the hotel for su). 
and my old man called up Mr. Yost the football coac | 
the Michigan football team and he come d| 
and visited with us. | 
What kind of a team have you got coach 
my father lamely. | 
I have got a determined team replid Mr.” 
they are determined to not play football, 
At this junction my unlucky mother chai 
the subjeck to the league of nations and it) 
10 oclock before Mr. Yost come to a semi c 
so we could resume our jurney and by 
\ 


| 
| 
{ 


time we past through Ypsilanti the pe 
was not only subnormal but uncon) 
It was nerly midnight when we Ld 
in frunt of my ants and uncles house 1) 
troit that had been seting up since ‘ 
pecting us. 

Were sorry to be so late said my m¢ 
bruskly. a. 

Were awfully glad you could come t| 
replid my ant with a ill consealed ya 

We will now leave my relitives t0) 
some sleep and end this chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 
Erie Lake 


HE boat leaves Detroit every after! 
at 5 oclock and reachs Buffalo the) 
morning at 9 tho I would better exclal 
my readers that when it is 9 ocot 
Buffalo it is only 8 oclock in Goshet 
instants as Buffalo peaple are q 
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ell said my father the next morn- 
t brekfus I wander what time we 
fto get the car on the board of 
oat. 
will find out down town and 
lap and let you know replid my 
* who is a engineer and digs 
or something. 
sre enough he 
ii up dureing the 
oon and said 
ar must be on the 
| of the boat at 3 
‘ks so my father 
the house at 2 
‘cand drove down 
> worf tho he had 
drove a car in 
it before but has 
‘sof steal. Latter 
nele come out to 
hme and took my- 
ind mother and 
own to the worf 
» my old man was 
hg for us have- 
1t the car on the 
1. 
at have you been 
ever since 3 
Hk arsked my 
ar as it was now 
5i 
veing a high ball 
ther replid. 
aorght Detroit was dry said 
other shyly. 
| you said my father with a 
nile and as it was now nerly 
‘or the boat to leave we said - 
iby to my uncle and ant and 
on the boat. A messenger took our 
bagage and put it away wilst my- 
od parents went out on the porch 
+t looking at the peaple on the worf. 
ely they was a grate hub bub on 
pbrf anda young man and lady started 
ie gangs plank wilst a big crowd 
ed rice and old shoes at them and made a up roar. 
ile and glum going to Niagara Falls said my father 
s well travelled and seams to know everything. 
vantly the boat give a blarst on the wistle and I 
id with surprise. 
| that scare you Bill said my father and seamed to 
jit and I supose he would of laughed out right had 
verboard and been drowned in the narsty river water. 
in we were steeming up the river on the city of 
it 3. 
.t is Canada over there is it not said my mother. 
at did you think it was the Austrian Tyrol replid my 
| explodeing a cough. Dureing our progress up the 
noticed sevral funny things flotting in 
iter with lanterns hanging on them and 
andering what they could be when my 
r said they seam to have plenty of boys. 
y have got nothing on us 
imy father quick as a flarsh. 
ttle latter who should come 
1 the porch and set’ them- 
ler us but the bride and 


! 
L said to myself I hope they 
Ik so as I ean hear them as I 
lways wandered what newly- 
alk about on their way to Ni- 
Falls and 
\y Wishs was 
id. 
lenight said 
pung glum 
ou warm 
A. 
i. perfectly 
'tible replid 
e bride tho 
‘ks belid her 
‘what time 
“rivein Buf- 


jock said the 
‘ glum are 
rm enough. 
in perfectly 
irtible re- 


arive in 


| Md BUMMEN TEAL. 


When We Got There the Entire Party 
Was Soping Wet and Rarther Rabid 


Veal. rt E 9 oclock said the 
% ve ab ig lordly glum I am afrade 
te it is too cold for you 

out here. 


Well maybe it isreplid 
the fare bride and with- 
out farther adieu they 
went in the spacius par- 
lers. 

I wander will he be 
arsking her 8 years from 
now is she warm enough 
said my mother with a 
faint grimace. 

The weather may 
change beforethen replid 
my father. 

Are you warm enough 
said my father after a 
slite pause. 

No was my mothers 
catchy reply. 

Well said my father 
we arive in Buffalo at 9 
oclock and with that we 
all went inside as it was 
now pitch dark and had 
our supper and retired 
and when we rose the 
next morning and drest 
and had brekfuswepuled 
up to the worf in Buffalo 
and it was 9 oclock so I 
will leave the city of De- 
troit 3 tide to the worf 
and end this chapter. 


CHAPTER 4 
Buffalo to Rochester 76.4 


AM&® WE was leaving the boat who 
should I see right along side of 
us but the fare bride and the 
lordly glum. 

We are right on the dot said the 
glum looking at his costly watch 
it is just 9 oclock and so they past 
out of my life. 

We had to wait qite a wile wilst the old man dug up his 
bill of loading and got the costly moter. 

We will half to get some gas he said I wonder where 
they is a garage. 

No sooner had the words fell from his lips when a man 
with a flagrant Adams apple handed him a card with the 
name of a garage on it. 

Go up Genesee st 5 blks and turn to the left or some- 
thing said the man with the apple. 

Soon we reached the garage and had the gas tank filled 
with gas it was 27 cents in Buffalo and soon we was on our 
way to Rochester. Well these are certainly grate roads 
said my father barshfully. 

They have lots better roads in the east than out 
west replid my mother with a knowing wink. 


Se" 


If Albany Pays Their Policemans by the Word Ill Say We Were in the Presents of a Rich Man 


The roads all through the east are better than out west 
remarked my father at lenth. 

These are wonderfull replid my mother smuggleing me 
vs her arm. 

The time past quickly with my parents in so jocular 
a mood and all most before I knew it we was on the outer 
skirts of Batavia. 

What town is this quired my mother in a tolerant voice. 

Batavia husked my father sloughing down to 15 miles 
per hour. 

Well maybe we would better stop and have lunch here 
said my mother coyly. 

We will have lunch in Rochester replid my father with 
a loud cough. 

My mother forced a smile and it was about % past 
12 when we arived in Rochester and soon we was on 
Genesee st and finley stoped in front of a elegant hotel and 
shared a costly lunch. 

CHAPTER 5 
My Father’s Idear 


oO \ Sees participateing in the lordly viands 
o. my father halled out his map and give 
it the up and down. 

Look at here he said at lenth 
they seams to be a choice of 2 
main roads between here and 
Syracuse but 1 of them gos way 
up north to Oswego wilst the 
other gos way south to Geneva 
where as Syracuse is strate east 
from here you might say so it 
looks to me like we would 
save both millage andtime 
if we was to drive strate 
east through Lyons the 
way the railway gos. 

Well I dont want toride 
on the ties said my mother 
with a loud cough. 

Well you dont half to 
because they seams to be 
a little road that gos strate 
through replid my father 
removeing a flys cadaver 
from the costly farina. 

Well you would better 
stick to the main roads 
said my mother tack- 
lessly. 

Well you would better 
ae stick to your own business 
ie replid my father with a pun- 
gent glance. 

Soon my father had payed 
the check and gave the waiter 
a lordly bribe and once more 
we sprang into the machine and 
was On our way. The lease said 
about the results of my fathers grate idear the soonest 
mended in a word it turned out to be a holyeost of the 
first water as after we had covered miles and miles of ribald 
roads we suddenly come to a abrupt conclusion vs the side 
of a stagnant freight train that was stone deef to honks. 
My father set there for nerly 14 a hour reciteing the 4 
Horses of the Apoplex in a under tone but finley my 
mother mustard up her curage and said affectedly why 
dont we turn around and go back somewheres. I cant 
spell what my father replid. 

At lenth my old man decided that Lyons 
wouldnt never come to Mahomet if we set it 
out on the same lines all winter so we backed 
up and turned around and retraced 4 miles of 
shell holes and finley reached our objective by 
way of Detour. 

Puling up in front of a garage my 
father beckoned to a dirty mechanic. 

How do we get to Syracuse from here 
arsked my father blushing furiusly. 

Go strate south to Geneva and then 
east to Syracuse replid the dirty me- 
chanie with a loud cough. 

Isnt there no short cut arsked my 
father. 

Go strate south to Geneva and then 
east to Syracuse replid the dirty me- 
chanic. 

You see daddy we go to Geneva after 
all I said brokenly but luckly for my 
piece of mind my father dont beleive in 
corporeal punishment aspecially in front 
of Lyons peaple. 

Soon we was on a fine road and noth- 
ing more hapened till we puled into 
Syracuse at 7 that evening and as for 
the conversation that changed hands in 
the car between Lyons and Syracuse 

(Concluded on Page 77) 


We Was All More Than 

Ready to Get Up When 

: She Wraped on Our Door 
Long ere Day Brake 
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\ K 7HEN they saw the little advertisement in the 
personal column announcing that Sylvester 
Judson would no longer be responsible for 

debts contracted by Antoinette, his wife, some people 

thought one thing and some another. His friends, for 
instance, agreed that there must be another woman in 
the case, and her friends were perfectly sure there was 

a second man. There was no evidence pointing either 

way, not the slightest straw of a clew, not the faintest 

breath of a rumor; but nevertheless, being 

human, they could not help thinking such 

things. But it was much more exciting. 


Sylvester came home one evening to his 
apartment—no, it was not a flat, for the 
bedrooms were 
called master cham- 
bers and an impres- 
sive functionary in 
uniform conde- 
seended to run the 
elevator—to his 
apartment on the 
Gold Coast Sylves- 
ter came, with the 
air of a husband in 
an Ibsen drama. 
The aura of jocular- 
ity which he had 
acquired in the days 
when he was a tray- 
eling salesman had 
left him; the genial 
glow of success and 
responsibility that 
identified him as The 
Firm’s general man- 
ager had faded out. 
Externally he was 
only a middle-aged 
man with hair that 
was getting thor- 
oughly gray, a bald 
spot, a roll of fat 
under his waistcoat 
and another over his 
collar—a middle- 
aged man of cheer- 
ful countenance but 
without a smile. 

Within, however, 
he was epic; he was 
one who had cast the 
die, crossed the Rubi- 
con and challenged 
Destiny. Though he did not know it he was temporarily 
a superman, beyond good and evil, serene and potent ina 
great decision. He was also in that mood of self-possession 
which few Anglo-Saxons ever know and which is almost 
exclusively a talent of Frenchmen, Turks and Japanese— 
he was neither in love nor out of love with his wife. 

Being unreflective he was not aware of his uniqueness, 
his dramatic isolation, his lonely grandeur. As he used 
his latehkey his only thought was: ‘‘Shall I do it now or 
wait until after dinner?”’ If he had waited he would have 
been lost. His power would have passed from him, and 
he would have gone on until the end, a plain man, a mere 
husband, a mote of dust in the trampling of the genera- 
tions. But he was exalted that night; he was a will 
inearnate moving inexorably toward its purpose; and 
between the insertion of the key and the turn of the lock 
he decided that he would do it now. 

Antoinette, a bright birdlike creature, one of those 
blessed women who have stepped over their thirty-fifth 
birthday without the need of dieting, had been sitting in 
the drawing-room, which was done, perhaps overdone, in 
Chinese lacquer colors, awaiting his arrival with the proper 
blend of domestic fondness and conjugal nonchalance. She 
made a pretty picture of a matured wife for whom mar- 
riage had ceased to be a romance but had continued to be 
a pleasant arrangement—a wife secure and tolerant of her 
husband. She dropped the Journal of Decoration in which 
she had been reading an article describing the influence of 
Léon Bakst on American wall papers and rose to greet him 
cheerfully. He was tendered a dutiful kiss, and he accepted 
it without any sense of being grateful for the favor. Again 
the spirit that was in him thrust human weakness aside. 

Sylvester seated himself firmly in the least uncomforta- 
ble chair and studied the colored terra-cotta bust of an 
expressionless lady, said to be Italian, which stood on a 
table believed to be Florentine. A flicker of emotion dis- 
turbed his serenity. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR 


Charles Collins 
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“How Much Do You Think There is in My Bank Account After Paying Last Month’s Bills? There is Exactly 
Three Dollars and Thirteen Cents’’ 


“‘T suppose, Antoinette,” he observed, apropos of noth- 
ing at all, ‘that this crockery Mona Lisa who is now 
staring me out of countenance must have cost several 
hundred dollars.” 

“Something like that. I have forgotten exactly how 
much,” she answered as she returned to her magazine. 

“T assume that you like the thing—but why?” 

“Tt’s very smart and artistic, you know, Sylvester dear. 
Of course I like it.” 

‘And I want to smash it. Why is that?” 

“Really, Sylvester, you must come with me to some 
of the lectures on interior decoration at the Cercle des 
Artistes. They will broaden your mind.” 

“This Francesca da Rimini from the collar bone up, this 
tombstone effigy of a highbrow Jane annoys me,” con- 
tinued Sylvester calmly. ‘‘This pousse-café drawing-room 
annoys me also. So does the William-and-Mary bedroom 
set; and the rare old Jacobean effect in the dining room; and 
the French Renaissance trimmings of the guest chamber. 
And as for my den—well, there is a line in Kipling’s Mary 
Gloster that describes it. I can’t quote it to you, however, 
because that Pre-Raphaelite image might be shocked.” 

Antoinette began to think that Sylvester was acting the 
way he used to in the days when it was possible for him to 
take too many cocktails before starting home for dinner. 

“Whatever has gotten into you, Sylvester? You’re so 
strange!”’ 

“Yes, I am strange,’ he agreed. “I am a perfectly 
strange man to you to-night. Antoinette, how much do 
you think I am making?” 

“Well, you said when you got your last raise that it was 
twenty thousand dollars a year, didn’t you?” 

“‘Correct. Now how much do you think there is in my 
bank account after paying last month’s bills?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.”’ 

“Of course you haven’t. There is exactly three dollars 
and thirteen cents.” 
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This information did not disturb Antoinette, ; 
merely arched her eyebrows and looked unintere 
“From this financial statement,” he continued, ‘) 
may safely argue that we are living within our my| 


The contrast between tw} 
, thousand dollars a year | 
three dollars and thirteen ; | 
in quick assets, however, ij 
nificant that somethir 
wrong with the house of | 
son.” 
“But we have our Lil; 
Bonds,” she suggested. 
“They have vanished, 
toinette. The new ear | 
one batch, and that sj) 
mansion we rented next ) 
to a millionaire on the }} 
Shore last sur) 
took another, ¢/ 
third went whe| 
jazzed up this} 
with the last} 
tured cry of so-(| 
art. The good | 
three and a ha) 
cents were, I t} 
charged off ag| 
miscellaneous | 
chases along | 
Street. That y{ 
frock you’rewe | 
is probably 0) 
them.” 

“You have | 
accused me (; 
travagance be | 
she said withir | 
dignity. “Tv 
ply been living } 
your position. | 

‘*A little bey ( 
perhaps,’ he re | 
“‘No, I must be | 
there’s that | 
dollars and th‘ 
cents. But yc) 
soon be beyo) 
Antoinette, fc 5 
never know wl 
stop. Fifteen > 
ago, in Clevel ( 
got my first f! 
tion to a job’! 
title. You s' 
your wings too far; the bill collectors began to camp | 
office door sill, and I got fired. I landed on my feet 2 
in St. Louis, but when I became Our Mr. Judse | 
struck a gait to correspond; I got into the habit of bi 
ing money, and once more I hit the toboggan. Y| 
not trace the connection between those two down 
mine and your own desire to fly high; and I was to! 
of you to mention it. t 

“Five years ago I got in right with this Chicag}! 
and I’ve been going up fast. Luck has been with | 
must admit, but if any bouquets are being distribt { 
hard workers I’ll claim my share. Yes, I’ve been go? 
fast, but you have been coming along right behit) 
stepping higher and higher. You’re not exactly e3 
gant, Antoinette; you merely have an irresistible ? 
to buy things. I think you do it for a sense of social ) 
ority. Your things must be better than someone § 
When I was a clerk you wanted to outshine Mrs. 
keeper. When I was a salesman you wanted to put { 
on the wife of the man who hired me. And now th 
general manager you’re trying to knock the spots f 
the heiress who married the president of the firm. | 

“Tf it was only dresses and hats and jewelry Twi 
care, because that sort of thing is just sweet fe! 
cussedness and goes in the for-better-or-worse cor 
But this art! This high-priced, gaudy, affected ar> 
glowered at the Italian lady in terra cotta—‘‘is fa’ 
nonsense! It is probably the last touch that mi 
completely superior person—but it is also the last 
that breaks the camel’s back. And that long-sufferin) 
of burden, Antoinette, is myself.” t 

Sylvester had never talked in this strain. befor 
Antoinette could hardly believe that this cold anc] 
man who voiced his Philistinism with such settled ? 
tion was her easy-going husband. Preachments ' 
theme of thrift were not customary with him, ¢ 


t 


his remarks did not touch her on a point of ir 
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»istened without feeling that she was being nagged; 
nered if Sylvester had been losing money in specula- 
yand answered comfortingly: 
‘ery well. From now on we'll try to save a little. But 
m move into that eight-thousand-dollar apartment 
‘May, can’t we? It’s much more elegant than this’ — 
atronized the luxuries of their drawing-room with a 
tre learned from a Russian-ballet professor—‘‘and it 
j itself amusingly to decorative effects. The lease 
) to-day for your signature.” 
“ou don’t know the half of it, dear,” he announced. 
vare going to move, yes; but not to a new ledge in a 
sookery on the Gold Coast. This bird has sworn off 
s into boob traps. We’re going back in the direction 
rwhich we came.” 
yh a hint of dismay she asked what he meant. 
ell, in the first place,”’ he explained, ‘‘my statement 
tve have only three dollars and thirteen cents until 
tyay day was hardly correct. We—or I—have thirty- 
jousand dollars safely invested in six per cents. About 
» ago, Antoinette, I made what is technically known 
jxilling by gambling in stocks, and these ill-gotten 
I have concealed from you.” 
(ivester, you darling! How clever of you!” 
hy fool could have won the money, but I’ll admit 
»; was clever of me not to tell you about it. I wouldn’t 
yu even now but for the fact that the money is com- 
ty protected from all the accidents and temptations 
(trimony. The bonds and preferred stock I bought 
it are not in the safety-deposit box where we keep 
mily jewels, because you, my dear, have a key and 
zht of entry to that hiding place. Nor are they in 
ver box under my name alone, which you might be 
-o enter with a court decree or a stick of dynamite. 
j2 turned them over to a trust company which will 
ut me to touch nothing but the interest on them. 
«Ss a memorandum of the agreement in trust.” 
‘handed her a paper which, she knew after one glance 
‘she couldn’t understand. 
‘, Antoinette, we have an income of two thousand, 
indred dollars a year.’’ 
‘ded to your salary, that is very nice indeed,” she 
red. “TI don’t see that we have anything to worry 
ui, 
Yu do not yet know the half of it. Beginning with 
fst of next month I shall have no salary at all.” 
Slvester, you don’t mean i 


lo, I haven’t been fired again, but I have resigned. 


cis a carbon copy of my letter to the chief. I am 
‘g from busi- 
T’ve got a high 
) pressure, a 
:o heart and a 
ise of nervous 
fation. I have 
fot a strange 
hat there may 
snething more 
{than work for 
-d art for you 
battle with the 
dlectors at the 
( every month. 
m going to re- 
rom business 
ve on my in- 
« and I invite 
2 come along 
sare my lot. We 
@ it, in spite of 
tigh cost of 
thing,and have 
bf lively fun in 
ig the game. 
t just the kind 
le that can do 
ucessfully. We 
“10 children to 
sler, and it’s 
(than likely 
ve never’ will 
ny. My life- 
ince policies 
)dup. Thetwo- 
land-dollar-a- 
‘social class is 
ne we came 
land a pretty 
lclass it is—or 
‘when com- 
(to the bunch 
ledgedesthetes 
pu have horned 
in. Its tastes in 
Imay point out 
)—though artis 

ct that bores 
are healthy, 
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Longfellow and The Angelus for the pikers; vers libre and 
any young moon-and-sixpence decadent for the swells. 
Give me the pikers. So, old girl, it’s back to the lower 
middle class for you and me.” 

In a kind of pale still horror she asked him if this was a 

joke. 
; “No, Antoinette, it is a sign of the spirit of the times. 
It is the alarm bell of the great husbands’ strike. The 
walking delegate of freedom has blown the whistle and I 
have dropped my monkey wrench and walked out. I am 
for decreased worries and a no-hour day. I am no longer 
a marital galley slave. I am a pioneer in the emancipation 
of my sex.” 

Antoinette scornfully informed him that he was. crazy. 

“Of course I am, in this country. From the American 
point of view I am as crazy asa coot, and on two thousand, 
one hundred dollars a year I shall be an ignoble thing—a 
cheap pedestrian to be honked and squawked at derisively 
by the fiery chariots of joy-riders. But in France they 
would call me a retired capitalist; they would point to 
me as a monument of thrift; and they might even tie a 
bit of ribbon in my lapel bottonhole to signify that I had 
given honorable service to the nation as precinct clerk of 
elections or secretary of the local street-cleaning asso- 
ciation.” 

She did not answer. Her world had suddenly burst 
into flames and she was aghast at the destruction. Her 
husband had become a madman and was proposing 
social double suicide. The panic of a nightmare seized 
her. 

He studied her coolly for a while, and then added: “‘ You 
are taking it more easily than I thought you would, An- 
toinette. In this poignant stillness of yours there seems 
to be the mood of the lady who said: ‘Whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people.’ Now come on out to din- 
ner and I will give you the full details of the great idea.” 

She followed him down the hall with a 
deadly blaze in her topaz eyes. 


II 


YLVESTER JUDSON, new style, 

described his descent to the depths 
of the lower middle class to Antoi- 
nette, still his wife, in the following 
series of letters: 


Dear Friend Wife: Well, here I am, 
partly installed in my hermitage. My 
Georgian bed, bereft of its twin, looks 
strangely lonesome, and probably is 
feeling rather blue, but I pay no 
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Perhaps Something in Eve Might Appeal toYou?" 
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attention to its emotions. I am as bright and cheery as 
Robinson Crusoe on his desert island, and out in the 
kitchen a temporary Man Friday is unpacking cases with 
mighty wallops of his proletarian hammer. 

The bed and the Francois the Steenth writing desk that 
you gave me for a birthday present and my unread books 
are the only things in sight to remind me of our gilded cage 
on the Gold Coast. You ought to see the rest of the junk. 
I bought the complete equipment of a lower middle-class 
establishment at secondhand for three hundred and ninety- 
five dollars, and the loot sings to me of the old folks at 
home. It’s quarter-sawed oak of the early Grand Rapids 
period—the substantial kind of stuff you and I were 
brought up on. 

I like my pictures, too, though I’m afraid they would not 
be a riot at the Cercle des Artistes. They are chromos and 
department-store engravings, very restful to the eye. I 
have a Landseer dog; Madox Brown’s The Last of Eng- 
land; that thing showing the country doctor at the bedside 
of a sick child which your fresh young friend, the German 
art critic who got interned, used to say was the depth of 
human depravity; and a grand costume piece called 
Shakspere Reading Macbeth at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

My parlor, I fear, is going to look much like that one 
in Brooklyn where I used to call to court a certain Miss 
Watkins, the pretty daughter of a man who owned a good 
cut-rate shoe store. You knew her well once upon a time, 
but of recent years you have been unable to remember 
her at all. 

Your refusal to help me get settled has been a blessing 
in disguise. My neighbors think I am a recently bereaved 
widower, and are trying to be kind to me on that account. 
I have already been invited to take my meals next door, in 
the bosom of the family of a rising young machinist, until 
I can get squared away with my housekeeping arrange- 
ments. DidI accept? You bet I did. I think I shall be able 

to subsidize one of the half-baked 
daughters or ambitious wives of the 
vicinity to do a little cooking for me. 
But I have prepared for the 
worst by buying a cook- 
‘ book. 

é I inclose a check for one 
f thousand dollars, the pro- 
z= ceeds from the sale of mem- 
berships in two fancy golf 
clubs. This will tide you 
over the period of the emer- 
gency. But I’m afraid that 
hereafter I can send you 
oe only fifteen dollars a week. 
‘ I advise you to sell the 
motor car. I’m sorry you 
wouldn’t come along. It’s 

going to be a lark. 


Oh, say, Toinette: You 
would like Rosedale 
Manor — that’s the name 
of my new social environ- 
ment—if you would let your 
imagination exercise itself 
on the subject as it 
does over a cubist 
painting. It’s on the 
extreme southwest 
fringe of town, and 
is a kind of breathing 
place between a wil- 
derness of shanties 
and a forest of indus- 
trial chimneys. Itwas 
open prairie until last 
year, when Mr. Flan- 
agan, an energetic 
advocate of good 
housing for the lowly, 
subdivided it with 
profit to himself and 
the world. The sky 
line to the south isa 
wonder. Pillars of 
smoke by day and 
pillars of fire by 
night. 

It’s a view much 
less monotonous 
and much more 
inspiring than the 
tame lake we used to 
look out on from the 
Gold Coast. There 
are breezes here that 
come straight from 
the country too. 


(Continued on 
Page 161) 
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OLONEL NO- 
VENA was, of 
all the rogues 
and scoundrels I 
have encountered in 
my professional life, 
the confidence man 
par excellence, as 
the French would 
say; not by the ex- 
cellence of his high 
character, to be 
sure, or his moral 
worth, but by his 
artistic superiority. 
It is possible that 
the reader of my ret- 
rospect. will never 
have heard of Colo- 
nel Novena. To tell 
the truth, I myself 
had not met his 
prayerful name un- 
til some weeks ago 
when I set out to 
trace American con- 
fidence gaming to 
its bed of birth. My 
notion is that there 
was no such thing 
as confidence, prop- 
erly speaking, be- 
fore about 1855, all 
of which I have said 
before. And it is in 
the newspapers of 
the years just fol- 
lowing this date 
that I found the 
eminent colonel. 
His truenameseems 
to have been merely 
Julian Cinquez and 
his port of embarka- 
tion Havana. In 
this country for a 
period of ten years 
he celebrated him- 
self as Colonel 
Novena, General 
Alverosa, Count 
Antonelli, Sir Rich- 
ard Murray and 
under various more 
modest aliases, used 
as fancy or occasion 
directed. In the 
days just after the 
Civil War this nec- 
romancer was a 
scandal in our met- 
ropolitan press, a 
wonder of ninety 
times nine days. 
That is, however, 
not the sole reason 
for recalling him 
from the shades. 
Colonel Novena has 
a proper and inherent right to be resurrected here, for he 
was not only one of the first American con masters, but he 
was the father of a school of bunko which has by this far- 
advanced day come to a florescence past all his creative 
dreams. His art has lived after him and reproduced strange 
fruitage on its stem. Colonel Novena lives still, through a 
numerous spiritual progeny, and he lives with a baleful 
luster and evil vitality beyond all he can have foreseen. 


Novena’s Work in High Places 


HE estimate of his worth wherewith I introduce this sig- 

nificant figure to your notice is that of a contemporary. 
T find it in a curious and uncommon volume, Detectives of 
Europe and America; or, Life in the Secret Service. A 
Selection of Celebrated Cases, Etc., Etc., by George S. 
MecWatters, late member of the American Secret Service. 
The work was published in /Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1877, when McWatters had retired after long police duty 
in New York and sat him down towrite a book. McWatters 
further embalms the blithe Novena in this fashion: 

“Colonel Novena was no small man in his way. He was 
a handsome man, too, possessing a finely shaped face, with 
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The Ladies Doted on Him and the Men—Which Was Regrettable—Lent Him Money 


large, dark, not quite black, eyes and eyelashes, such as 
would rouse the enthusiasm of the master painters and 
which gave to those eyes that sweet alluring expression so 
irresistible to women; or when reflecting the light of anger 
from them added a twofold horror to their expression, 
enough to make the strongest man quail, for the man 
seemed then a very demon. The colonel was about five 
feet ten inches in height, elegantly proportioned, his form 
being perhaps as nearly perfect in every respect as any 
man on this wide globe could boast of. Grace, dignity and 
strength combined in it, and when at all roused Colonel 
Novena was as lithe and flexible as a cat, or better perhaps, 
a tiger.” 

We read also that this marvelous fellow “‘could imitate 
anything from the grimace of a pretty simpering girl to the 
Falstaffian stolidity of a Dutch judge, and was one of the 
most excellent story tellers in consequence.” He dressed 
faultlessly and never never overdressed. He played the 
part of the literary savant to perfection. The ladies doted 
on him and the men—which was regrettable—lent him 
money. 

So much for the personality of this capital villain as it 
struck one of the foremost police officers of the day. It 
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time so far as I can determine. In each city Noy 
the social game till he was established, Then he 
optioned eight or ten lots on both faces of a pr‘ 
not too developed. corner and announced that 
shortly erect on part of this site the great No’ 
ing. Architects’ drawings were soon in eviden¢ 
showed a building such as the town had never m 
designed to cover the three corner lots. 
was wondered what Novena wanted with the rel 
ground. He worked up local enthusiasm with gre? 
shortly sold his lots, often including those reser} 
the building, pocketing a big profit. Land values 4) 
the projected Novena structure had been run uf 
manipulations. The money in his jeans, Novené 
peared, leaving the city his magnificent plans. + 
only one of his schemes, but it is representative 

When this fellow borrowed money of soci 

ances and failed to pay he was no more than 
turer, one of the type whose doings fill the records 
time and country. But when Novena turned IP 
antique deceit to business schemes he made the ti’ 
from adventuring to confidence gaming. He beet! 
innovator, the maker of criminal history. Not thal 
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hfirst con man. No such basic claims are made for him. 
ers were conning in his day or slightly before. But 
vena was the first in a particular field. He was the 
rinator of the con game as adapted to the man of busi- 
ei, the merchant, the manufacturer, the money-maker 
erally. He is thus the progenitor of a whole line of the 
yt distinguished rogues. He is father to the perennial 
y lingford. 

hese descendants of the lustrous Cuban of old times T 
ae marked out for special attention. They are not unre- 
id to the con man who aims at bankers—a being whom 
escribed in an earlier article. I need not explain, I sup- 
», that the banking point of view is not far different 
© the business prospect. Naturally, then, the con man 
f attacks business people will not differ vastly from the 


yay of bankers. The schemes he is likely to exploit will - 


yhe other hand be quite disparate. They will lack some 
ie refinements of the game leveled at the banker, but 
« will be found to make up for this loss in color and 
»r of a sort that would at once jar on the sensitive busi- 
x eye and palate of the financier. 


Ain Imitation-Coffee Machine 


\ FOR the personal origins of the con men who attack 
the man of business much might be recounted. But to 
zup the general truth, I believe it is correct to say that 
c; of the bunko fellows who work in this field were them- 
l»s business men before the shadow of the illicit fell over 
4. This, I believe, is the fact in the cases of nearly all 
e-class operators in bad business. The legitimate man 
usiness is the logical*prey of the business man gone 
“ig. His is a game with which such a sharper is inti- 
wly familiar. To do the respectable commercial gen- 
jan is simply to carry superior shrewdness past the 
nudaries of legality. 
‘here is a popular notion, I realize, that criminals are 
i, or at least that a criminal is one thing and an honest 
a another—separate, without contact, aloofly unrelated. 
apily or otherwise, this is untrue. Most of the higher- 
« sharpers I know were once in legitimate business. 
iortune or temptation or necessity drove them astray 
m little step, some slight distance. But once off the 
ight road these men found it too hard to get back‘and 


too easy to go on. With time and progress they all gradu- 
ated into unblushing crime. Please remember, I am speak- 
ing here of the higher-class men only. Of the common 
fellows of bunko I shall have something to say when I 
reach them. But all, high or low, became criminals; they 
were not so ordained. 

“There, but for the grace of God, goes John Bradford,” 
said the pious man as he stood in a dirty London gutter 
and saw a felon being dragged to the gibbet. Andstrangely 
enough Bradford himself was later burned at the stake as 
a criminal heretic. 

Just how the descent from honesty to roguery was made 
by all of the many men who have changed the “‘roses and 
raptures of virtue for the lilies and languors of vice’? would 
be a most intriguing inquiry, which would be foreign to 
the present design. Evidently, however, it is not a difficult 
metempsychosis. Many have traversed this rough road. 

_And while we are on the subject of changing coats from 
fair to foul it is just as well to remember that the morals of 
business have undergone a great change within the genera- 
tion. I cannot say that they have improved in every 
direction, but in general it is true that such practices as 
were legitimate with business men of even twenty years ago 
are now either forbidden by custom or actually criminal. 
Most men changed with the changing order. But some 
found themselves unable to follow their times and they 
soon found themselves bankrupts, shady fellows or the 
inmates of jails. I think of a luminous illustration. 

About 1894, when I was building machinery in Philadel- 
phia, a man came to me from a neighboring town and asked 
whether I could construct a machine to make coffee beans 
out of a flour paste. I built parts of his device, which 
molded and baked fake beans out of dabs of white flour 
and water, the same substance used in making macaroni 
or spaghetti. These beans came out of the machine white 
and crisp. They were later browned in ovens and sold to the 
trade. The manufacturer of these wares intended them to 
deceive the public and so they did, for jobbers, coffee 
roasters and grocers everywhere mixed this worthless stuff 
with real coffee and defrauded the American breakfast 
table. My manufacturer did a thriving business for many 
years and collected much money. 

But whatever circumstances created the sharper out of 
the honest fellow,-we have-to-day a country very well 


provided with the former. Just how each one came to his 
goal need not bother us. What may both entertain and 
benefit us is an account of confidence attacks on business 
men and an explanation of the many schemes and guises by 
which the reputable commercial or manufacturing men are 
defrauded. I think these matters can best be made clear 
by recounting a series of my own adventures and those of 
other men. 

Generally the scheme aimed at the business man has a 
local character and very often it depends for its effect upon 
civic pride and the progressive spirit which every business 
man likes to display. Perhaps one of the oldest of such 
devices is the ice-plant swindle. This thing originated all 
of thirty years ago, but it is by no means dead. 


The Ice-Plant Swindle 


RTIFICIAL-ICE plants are now common in nearly all 
communities of any size, but twenty years ago only 
the larger towns were equipped and all smaller places were 
still full of opportunity which sharpers were quick to seize. 
The artificial-ice plant was a thing to appeal to the pride of 
any community. Again it produced a necessity, a product 
in continuous general demand. Finally there is a certain 
mystery about the making of ice which always adds to the 
attractiveness of a scheme. Considering these things, 
gangs of shrewd men set out in various parts of the country 
to search for towns where ice plants might be needed. Find- 
ing such a town, the schemer approached the merchants 
and unfolded hisidea. For fifty thousand dollars he would 
erect or remodel a factory, install a complete plant and 
begin the making of ice, which could be produced at such 
and such a price and sold at a very large profit. Theschemer 
carried figures and credentials. He demonstrated his idea 
by the huge profits of ice companies in the big cities and 
by the evidence that artificial ice had everywhere driven 
natural ice out of the general market. 

The schemer next began to discuss his idea in the local 
newspapers, dwelling on the plea that a place so progressive 
ought not to lag behind. He appeared before the local 
commercial club or merchants’ association. He talked to 
the aldermen. Ina little while he had the town behind him 
and his stock subscribed. He now took over an old factory 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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E ARE al- 
ways hear- 
ing that 


one half of the 
world does not 
knowhowtheother 
half lives, and 
much ink is used 
to remove that 
ignorance. But we 
usual Americans 
rarelygetanything 
more authorita- 
tive than the 
movies or the 
fiercest best seller 
to tell us how the 
very rich order 
such daily details 
of their palaces as 
food and service 
and company do- 
ings. My knowl- 
edge of these 
realms of high 
finance comesfrom 
having kept some 
of these palaces 
running. 

A successful 
housekeeper in 
such does not keep 
house, but she oils 
a vast and compli- 
cated range of 
domestic ma- 
chinery and actsas 
a buffer between 
mistress and serv- 
ants. She is an 
Aunt Sally at a fair; something on salary, as it were, for 
people to throw things at. She must be all things to all 
men and in particular to all women. 

T am a successful housekeeper. I say it with much pride, 
knowing that had I been born a man and given the proper 
environment I should have become a beacon light in 
diplomatic circles. 

It all happened this way a good many years ago. Sud- 
denly I found that in some way, somehow, I must earn my 
living, so, of course—being quite unfitted and untrained for 
anything—I decided to be a professional housekeeper in 
the same high-hearted spirit that moves the most ignorant 
maidens to demand the position and the wages of a first- 
class cook. Therefore it came about that one summer 
morning’ I found myself in New York, summoned thither 
to an interview with a great lady on the subject of becom- 
ing her housekeeper. 


Getting Used to the New Job 


eee deal of correspondence had passed between her 
social secretary and myself and in the end I sent on 
my photograph by request. Next camea telegram directing 
me to present myself in person at once. With belated grati- 
tude I realized the blessings of a plain but honest counte- 
nance. I had never before been in New York, but I had 
heard and read much of its lurking dangers. Above all I 
had been warned never to venture alone in a hired vehicle, 
not even an innocent-looking, open-faced hansom being 
above suspicion. No one met me at the Grand Central, so 
I defied counsel and boldly hailed a hansom—it was before 
the days of taxis—and gave the Fifth Avenue address. 

The city did not impress my country mind; most of 
the avenue was boarded up and looked ugly and dusty, the 
side streets hot and forlorn. Neither was I awed by the 
marble palace I entered, where everything was muffled 
in brown-holland covers, madam having come up from 
Newport merely for a few hours, I and the dentist being 
responsible. How gracious she was, how charming, how 
lightly she touched on each subject. I am a Canadian and 
she intimated that fact was a passport to her approval. 

“‘Then wherefore all the correspondence?” thought I. 

“The Englishwoman so unadaptable, so selfish; the 
French’’—a shrug; her own countrywomen “so undo- 
mestic; but the Canadian!”’ 

I was engaged as housekeeper at fifty dollars a month— 
fifty whole dollars! It was some time later that I learned 
what was the average salary of a New York housekeeper. 
I would have the entire charge of town and country houses 
and twenty-five servants, more or less. 

In a couple of weeks’ time I took up my duties at the 
country house—a beautiful brownstone palace overlooking 
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a lordly sweeping river, green valleys and far-off blue hills. 
A crowd of people were getting it in order for the autumn 
residence. Some were old servants who had been with the 
family many years. How obvious was their distrust of me! 
There are many pitfalls for the housekeeper, but the old 
servant problem is the deepest. Some had been recently 
engaged by madam’s secretary; others were stop-gaps 
from the neighborhood, required only for charing. Later I 
went to town and engaged more—kitchenmaids, under 
housemaids, footmen; in fact scarcely a week passed with- 
out some change in the help. 

The standard in madam’s household was high. The 
head housemaid—a German—ostentatiously handed me 
the keys of the linen room; the butler quite thankfully 
gave me the storeroom keys. To these symbols of office 
I clung tenaciously. They were all I possessed of respon- 
sibility—just then. 

At last the day of the family’s arrival came. The final 
touches had been given to every perfect room, the gar- 
deners had placed magnificent palms and rare ferns in 
drawing-rooms, halls and corridors, on verandas and bal- 
conies. I had spent hours arranging flowers in the various 
rooms. The gardens were ablaze with autumn bloom, the 
lawns mowed and rolled to velvety greenness, the carriage 
drive smooth and firm. In distant meadows below and 
beyond the wide lawns a herd of Guernsey cattle deco- 
rously browsed. Our fad was a dairy farm. Business men 
humorously estimated the cost of our butter to its owner 
at two dollars a pound, and this was long before the war! 

There came the sound of wheels; carriages swept up to 
the door and were met by a deferential butler and hovering 
footmen; the smart omnibus deposited voluble French 
maids and supercilious valets at the servants’ entrance; 
the luggage van brought piled-up trunks and boxes; the 
third footman scurried up the garret stairs with Old Glory 
under his arm; a moment later it floated above the house. 
The family was in residence. 

About this time I learned how much I owed to my early 
reading. I had in my youth a sneaking fondness for litera- 
ture of the Family Herald sort, to the exclusion of such 
meritorious works as those of Charlotte M. Yonge, Jane 
Austen and others. In the pages I devoured prim house- 
keepers, gray-haired butlers, first, second and other foot- 
men and maids of all degree did the bidding of the British 
and other aristocracies. I was therefore saved from refer- 
ring to James, the head footman, as “the man with the 
nose,” or the second housemaid as “‘the girl who squints.”” 
Then, too, the housekeepers—the nice ones—wore stiff, 
rustling black silk. I couldn’t afford the stiff kind on fifty 
dollars a month, so I provided myself with a plain soft silk 
frock and with it I wore a white-lace collar and cuffs. The 
day I heard madam reprove a footman for a squeaky shoe 


I knew that th 
gods had he) 
friended me, 
omitted the lon| 
gold chain m| 
early friends dij) 
played, butIsom)| 
times tucked | 
rose or a couple || 
carnations in m| 
belt, and my may) 
keys hung in aby) 
atmy side. Ithin| 
muchof goodstaj| 
setting and {| 
dressing to a pai| 
and like the in 
mortal Mr, Crur| 
mles I approve |, 
the actor wh 
blacked himself; 
over when playii 
Othello. 

What a bi 
wildered atom 
was during tho 
first weeks! Alln| 
days and most | 
my nights we 
spent praying th 
T didn’t lookast| 
a fool as I fe 
How I longed 
run away from | 
all—the grande | 
the endless che 
of visitors, {| 
whose comfort | 
was mainly 1| 
sponsible; t,| 
veiled insolence of the perfectly trained servants, w| 
knew me for the greenhorn I was; the hauteur of t| 
family to me, who had always held myself the equal | 
any—better than most. 

I used to compare myself with a maid I had onee hal| 
from a two-roomed cabin on a backwoods farm, who af | 
a few days trial—of me—‘“‘ guessed she’d stay,’’ but addi 
“l’d never have come if I hadn’t s’posed I’d eat with1| 
family.”’ | 

And when in weak argument I asked, “But who'd w| 
on table if we all sat down together?” she replied, “(| 
most anybody could get up and run round!” 

She stayed six years and became an excellent sé 
and a better friend, and I have always considere 
friendship with Sophronia, whom we called Jane 
my highest claim to diplomatic honors. These recolle 
stiffened my dignity and endurance not alittle. 


Morning Boudoir Sessions 


ee morning at nine o’clock sharp, with kn 
ing together and all the blood in my body sur, 
my hands, I would tap on madam’s boudoir door, 
of painstakingly written menus under my arm, the 
I having composed the day’s list overnight. I w: 
be armed with a notebook. In it were jotted d 
I thought best to consult with madam about, bt 
soon I learned that the less I consulted madam tht 
for madam and me and madam’s household. 
Madam in a charming negligée would look at” 
entered—and I knew from that first look whieh 
bed she had got out of. On the days when the le 
obviously moved first I restricted my communi 
yea and nay. Sometimes—I used to’ think f 
cussedness—she would slash the unfortunate 
bits, jotting criticisms and suggestions all over 
and margin. It was a Chinese puzzle to make 
rewrite before showing it to the exasperated, voctli 
chef, ™ 
“Mon Dieu!” he would cry. ‘Madame again 
petits muttons, ze jeune chicken, ze pudding of 
purée of ze prune! My art! It will ruin wizout ze p! 
I will make my congé!”’ “4 
“Never mind, chef,” I would counsel. 
dyspepsia. Wait a little and then you will see.” 
During my daily half hour with madam she 
me any instructions she happened to think of as 
could talk, while I scribbled them in my noteb 
times she would suddenly ask an irrelevant qu 
as “Where have you sent the Brussels-lace 
belonging to the rose suite to be cleaned?” Or 
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‘OW do actual con- 
“ditions of living 
4 affect those fam- 
:yho even now do 
spend their in- 
)’ What valid reason for complaining can there be 
»z people to whom the high cost of living is not a 
rig grievance, who pay their income tax with resig- 
1, to whom the winelessness of their clubs and the 
essness of the rabble are of no great consequence? 
10w that the grouch of 9834 per cent of our fellow 
4s has to do with the number of dollars needed to 
4. food enough to sustain life. But what difference 
he Great War made in the everyday life of the ex- 
fly rich? By this is not meant the retailers in food- 
fand woolen garments, but people who have been 
“aely rich all their lives. 
zourse everybody, rich and poor, is less comfortable 
“than formerly. But the discomforts of the poor— 
5s, of the majority—will slowly disappear as the war 
(ss into the past. It should be a cheerful thought 
she millionaires no longer indulge in dreams; they 
efrom nightmares. They are haunted by the vision 
‘it they will not have in the near future. Personally, 
inany talks with some wretchedly rich people, I have 
“co the conclusion that they fear Bolshevism less than 
‘rival of annoyances to which their wealth made 
istrangers in the dear dead days. 
sould explain that it is not so much the rich people as 
yople to whom being rich has become a life habit who 
ser to-day the most annoying epoch of their existence. 
so writing two thousand two hundred and seventy 
‘ago put into the mouth of Socrates the most beauti- 
yall pagan prayers. One of the sentences is: ‘‘Let me 
yit the wise man rich; and of wealth let me have only 
ich as a prudent man can bear or employ.” It doubt- 
ll on deaf ears then. To-day even the rich are be- 
ig to see the wisdom of it. I am convinced that there 
ifinite social disease which we may call gold poisoning. 
>a man has too much gold some of it gets into the 
©; through the pores, it almost seems. It causes 
iss and affects the sight. These ailments, gold deaf- 
nd gold blindness, are responsible for most of the 
jances of which the stricken rich so bitterly complain 
#. Instead of seeing or hearing, they are merely 
of a rumbling sound—the tread of their fellow men 
cing toward them, armed with bombs, bitterness and 
¢ It explains the otherwise inexplicable grouch of 
th. 
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There are classes among the poor. Among the rich 
there are only degrees. The poor are highly individualis- 
tic; no two paupers curse alike. The rich are surprisingly 
alike in their point of view. There are very many things 
on which all very rich people think precisely the same 
thoughts; but there is only one thing on which all poor 
people think alike, and that is—poverty. 

It is not necessary to defend the rich by ascribing to 
them a capacity for the human virtues. During the war 
they gave of their dollars and their children long before 
the Government increased the income tax or established 
the draft. Death played no favorites in the Argonne, but 
took poor and rich alike. On the other hand, Uncle Sam 
has certainly done his best to pick on the rich. Yet the 
income tax is the least of the annoyances of the rich. 

In this country making money has always been a wide- 
spread vice. But being rich has really never developed 
into a national habit. The business of making money may 
at times be exciting or even thrilling; it may be an amus- 
ing game or even assume a form of patriotism. But the 
business of being rich is incomprehensible. To desire aris- 
tocratic ancestors is at bottom really logical; any stock 
breeder will understand it. But to wish to be rich in order 
to live as the rich have always lived is not comprehensible, 
because it is not intelligent. 


The Revelation of a Plutocrat 


Bx RICH I mean that set concerning whom the excluded 
rich and the excluded poor alike love to read. I hap- 
pened to meet a friend who is in that set, and the character 
of his grievances amazed me. It led me to seek other rich 
friends. I did this less in search of material than to verify 
suspicions. 

I will say at the very outset that nowhere did I hear 
complaints about unfairness or annoying obscurities in the 
matter of taxes. This article merely reproduces bits of 
more or less desultory conversations and observations. 
There is no fiction about it whatever. Every incident 
happened; every story is unfortunately true. It would be 
far more credible if faked. As I listened to complaints, 
and to those self-revelations of which people are always 
guilty when you look sympathetic, it struck me that 
scores of millions of Americans would not believe that such 


human beings draw 
their breath sixteen 
times a minute in the 
land of the free and the 
home of prohibition. 

One day last spring I saw a very rich man on Fifth 
Avenue. His name is an American synonym for inherited 
wealth and for leadership in the highest social set in New 
York. He waited for me to come up to him. By this I 
knew he had a grievance to impart, for a few nights before 
he had been telling me at his club about the terrible 
troubles to come. 

“T told you,” he said, “that it wasn’t the troubles to 
come, but the troubles that are already here that make 
the situation so serious. I tell you it is already here.’ 

“What is already here?” I asked, merely to give him 
the additional pleasure of additional words. 

“The revolution.” 

“Where did it revolute this time?” 

“Right there.” And he pointed to Sherry’s. That was 
a fortnight before that famous restaurant closed its doors 
for good and all. 

“And what particular form did the menace of the 
masses assume this time?”’ 

“T went in for lunch. My wife had asked me to meet 
her there.” 

“Well, if women have the vote I don’t see why ie 

“Leave out the comedy. I was very hungry. In the 
course of the meal I told the waiter, ‘More bread, please.’ 
And what do you think he did?” 

“Was it one of the colored waiters they used as strike 
breakers?”’ 

“No. He was white. But what do you think he did 
when I told him I wanted more bread?” 

“What?” I echoed encouragingly. 

“He said, ‘Sure thing!’ Now just consider this matter 
as a straw that shows which way the wind is blowing. I 
ask you: Isn’t that the limit?” 

“But you called it the revolution;” I objected. 

“What else is it?” he challenged. 

“The revolution,” I said. 

“Well, that is what I told you.” 

“You did,” I said. “‘You called it the revolution, but 
you don’t see that it is the revolution.” 

“You are crazy.” : 

“It isn’t what lam,” Itold him coldly. “It is what you 
are and what all of you are who wear spectacles made of 
solid gold to see through. Blind!” 


“Blind?” (Continued on Page 65) 


The court can’t determine 
what is honor.—Chief Baron 
3owes, 1743. 

I know what my code of honor is, my 
lord, and I intend to adhere to it.—John 


O’Conner, M. P., in Parnell Commission’s 
Proceedings, 103d Day; Times Rep. pt. 28, 
pp. 19 ff. 


Well, honor is the subject of my story.— } 
Julius Cesar, Act I, Sc. 2. | 


HAT has become of Katie— 

y y the second waitress?’ asked 

Miss Althea Beekman of 

Dawkins, her housekeeper, as she 

sat at her satinwood desk after 

breakfast. ‘‘I didn’t see her either 
last night or this morning.” 

Dawkins, who was a mid- 
Victorian, flushed awkwardly. 

“T really had to let the girl go, 
ma’am!” she explained with an 
outraged air. “‘I hardly knew how 
to tell you—such a thing in this 
house! I couldn’t possibly have 
her round. I was afraid she might 
corrupt the other girls, ma’am— 
and they are such a self-respecting 
lot—almost quite ladylike, ma’am. 
So I simply paid her and fold her 
to take herself off.”’ 

Miss Beekman looked pained. 

“You shouldn’t have turned her 
out into the street like that, Daw- 
kins!” she expostulated. ‘‘ Where 
has she gone?” 

Dawkins gazed at her large feet 
in embarrassment. 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am,”’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I didn’t suppose you’d 
want her here so I sent her away. 
It was quite inconvenient, too— 
with the servant problem what it is. 
But I’m hoping to get another this 
afternoon from Miss Healey’s.”’ 

Miss Beekman was genuinely 
annoyed. 

“Tam seriously displeased with you, 
Dawkins!’’ she returned severely. ‘‘ Of 
course I am shocked at any girl in my 
household misbehaving herself, but— 
I—wouldn’t want her to be sent away—under 
such circumstances. It would be quite heart- 
less. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am,’’ answered the house- 
keeper penitently. ‘‘But I was only thinking 
of the other girls.” 

“Well, it’s too late to do anything about it now,” 
repeated her mistress. ‘‘But I’m sorry, Dawkins; very 
sorry indeed. We have responsibilities toward these 
people! However—this is Thursday, isn’t it?—we’ll have 
veal for lunch as usual—and she was so pretty!”’ she added 
inconsequently. 

“H’m. That was the trouble!” sniffed the housekeeper. 
“We're well rid of her. You’d think a girl would have 
some consideration for her employer—if nothing else. In 
a sense she is a guest in the house and should behave her- 
self as such!” 

“Yes, that is quite true!’’ agreed her employer. “‘Still— 
yes, Brown Betty is very well for dessert. That will do, 
Dawkins.” 

Behind the curtain of this casual conversation had been 
enacted a melodrama as intensely vital and elemental as 
any of Shakspere’s tragedies, for the day Dawkins had 
fired Katie O’Connell—“‘for reasons,” as she said—and told 
her to go back where she came from or anywhere she liked 
for that matter, so long as she got out of her sight, Katie’s 
brother Shane in the back room of McManus’ gin palace 
gave Red McGurk—for the same “‘reasons’’—a certain op- 
tion and, the latter having scornfully declined to avail 
himself of it, had then and there put a bullet through his 
neck. But this, naturally, Miss Beekman did not know. 

As may have been already surmised Miss Althea was a 
gracious, gentle and tender-hearted lady who never know- 
ingly would have done a wrong to anybody and who did 
not believe that simply because God had been pleased to 
call her into a state of life at least three stories higher than 
her kitchen she was thereby relieved from her duty toward 
those who occupied it. Nevertheless, from the altitude of 
those three stories she viewed them as essentially different 
from herself, for she came of what is known as “‘a long line 
of ancestors.’”’ As, however, Katie O’Connell and Althea 
Beekman were practically contemporaries, it is somewhat 
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difficult to understand how one of them could have had a 
succession of ancestors that was any longer than that of the 
other. Indeed, Miss Beekman’s friend, Prof. Abelard 
Samothrace, of Columbia University, probably would have 
admitted that just as the-two had lived in the same 
house—albeit at different levels—on Fifth Avenue, so 
their forbears at some prehistoric period had, likely as 
not, occupied the same cave and had in company waded 
on frosty mornings the ice-skimmed swamps of Mittel 
Europa in pursuit of the cave bear, the mastodon and 
the woolly rhinoceros, and for afternoon rélaxation had 
made up two-somes for hunting wives with stone clubs 
instead of mashees in their hairy prehensile hands. 

It would seem, therefore, that—whatever of tradition 
might have originated in the epoch in question—glimmer- 
ings of sportsmanship, of personal pride, of tribal duty or 
of conscience ought to have been the common heritage of 
them both. For it was assuredly true that while Miss 
Katie’s historic ancestors had been Celtiberians, clad on 
occasion only in a thin coating of blue paint, Miss Althea’s 
had dwelt in the dank marshes of the Elbe and had been 
unmistakably Teutonic, though this curse had been largely 
removed by racial intermarriage during subsequent thou- 
sands of years. Indeed, it may well have been that in the 
dimmer past some Beekman serf on bended knee had 
handed a gilded harp to some King O’Connell on his 
throne. If the O’Connells were foreigners the Beekmans, 
from the point of view of the aboriginal American, were 
no less so simply because they had\preceded them by a 
couple of hundred years. 

Tradition is not a matter of centuries but of ages. If 
Katie inherited some of hers from the peat bogs adjacent 
to Tara’s Halls in that remote period when there were still 
snakes in Ireland, Miss Althea had vicariously acquired 
others from the fur-clad barbarians described by Tacitus 
who spent their leisure time in drinking, gambling or 
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| 
splitting each oth} 
skulls with stone p| 
lets. On this subject | 
* Spencer’s Data of Ethies and]! 
ky’s History of European Moi! 
But all this entirely escaped Miss Althea, who suff’ 
from the erroneous impression that because she wa! 
Beekman and lived in a stone mansion facing Central B| 
she differed fundamentally not only from the O’Cony| 
but from the Smiths, the Pasquales, the Ivanovitches _ 
the Ginsbergs, all of whom really come of very old fy, 
lies. Upon this supposed difference | 
prided herself. 

Because she was, in fact, mista! 
and because the O’Connells shared | 
the Beekmans and the Ginsbergs a tr | 
ie. tion reaching back to a period w| 
revenge was justice, and custom! 
kinsfolk the only law, Shane O’Con| 
had sought out Red McGurk and | 
sent him unshriven to his God. |} 
only reason why this every) 
Bowery occurrence excited any)! 
ticular attention was not that Sh) 
was an O’Connell but that McG; 
was the son of a political bos | 
much influence and himself on | 
the leaders of a notorious eo} 
of young ruffians who when ne - 
sary could be relied upon to sti} 
ballot box or otherwise to influ) » 
public opinion. As Red wasami ) 
man in Gideon, so his taking off ; 
an event of moment, and he ; 
waked with an elegance unsurpa | 
in the annals of Cherry Hill. 

“‘An’ if ye don’t put the guy | 
kilt me b’y in th’ chair, yer nai § 
mud—see?”’ the elder MeGurk | 
informed District Attorney F 
ham the next morning. “T’ye 
the cops who done it. Now yo ¢ 
the rest—understand?” 

Peckham understood very well. Nc é 
seeing the expression on McGurk’s - 
ple countenance could have failed to d) 
“We'll get him! Don’t youworry!” Peckham ( 

assured the desolated father with a manner sv J 

suggesting both the profoundest sympathy and | 

prophetic glories of a juridical revenge in whict i 

name of McGurk would be upon every lip and the 

ture of the deceased, his family, and the home inw ! 

they dwelt would be featured on the front page 0! 

ery journal. ‘“We’ll get him, all right!” 

“See to it that ye do!” commented his vi) 
meaningly. 
Therefore, though no one had seen him commit | 
crime, word was passed along the line to pick up S 
O’Connell for the murder of Red McGurk. It matt 
not that there was no evidence except the report of ait 
tered threat or two and the lie passed openly the 1} 
before. 

Everybody knew that Shane had done it, and’) 
though no one could tell how he knew it. And ber 
everybody knew, it became a political necessity for I § 
ham to put him under arrest with a great fanfai! 
trumpets and a grandiose announcement of the cel | 
with which the current would be turned through his ti 

The only fly in the ointment was the fact that O'Co i 
had walked into the district attorney’s office as soon 4 
rumor reached him and quietly submitted to bein)! 
rested, saying merely: “I heard you wanted me. ' 
here I am!” ; 

But though they badgered him for hours, lured hii} 
every pretext to confess, put a stool pigeon in the sam 
with him, and resorted to every trick, device and expe! 
known to the prosecutor’s office to trap him into somé t 
of an admission, they got nothing for their pains: It f 
just one of those cases where the evidence simply w! 
forthcoming. And yet Peckham was aware that unle! 
convicted O’Connell his name would indeed be mu! 
worse. This story, however, is concerned less wit 
family honor of the O’Connells than with that 0? 
Beekmans. | 

Miss Althea was the last surviving member até 
branch of the family. Though she would probably ! 
regarded it as slightly vulgar to have been referred | 
“one hundred per cent American” she was sO nearly 
except for a reminiscent affection for ‘‘the late | 
Queen”—that the phrase in her case would have © 
substantially correct. Her mother had been the daui 
of a distinguished Revolutionary statesman who had § 


| 
| 
| 
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ger of the Declaration of Independence, an ambas- 
gand justice of the Supreme Court as well; her father 
Jorated newspaper editor. She had been born in the 
end I period in Gramercy Park near what is now The 
ys’ Club, and the old colonial house with its white 
uings and ornamental ironwork had been the scene 
jay a modest gayety at a time when Emerson, Lowell, 
eorge William Curtis were viewed less as citizens 
ns high priests of Culture, sharing equally in sanctity 
yhe goddess thereof. She could just remember those 
ip old gentlemen, as well as the many veterans of the 
iiWar who dined at her father’s decorous mahogany 
ilked of the preservation of the Constitution and 
«other institutions to found which it is generally 
ned the first settlers landed on the Atlantic seaboard 
if-sacrificingly accepted real estate from the wily 
\ in return for whisky and glass beads. She was 
yieven years of age, a Colonial Dame, a Daughter of 
fnerican Revolution, a member of the board of direc- 
several charitable institutions, and she was worth a 
» of million dollars in railroad securities. On Sun- 
she always attended the church in Stuyvesant Square 
inted by her family, and as late as 1907 did so in the 
«s Beekman C-spring victoria driven by an aged 
ncoachman., 
» besides being full of rectitude and good works— 
e of themselves so often fail of attraction—Miss 
1. was possessed of a face so charming even in its 
ay faded prettiness that one wondered how it was 
ile that she could successfully have withstood the 
os who must have crowded about her. Her house on 
ftAvenue was full of old engravings of American 
‘its, and the library inherited from her editorial parent 
iplete with volumes upon subjects which would have 
d Bolshevik with disgust. Briefly, ifever Trotzky had 
ye Commissar of the Soviet of Manhattan; Miss 
i, and those like her would have been the first candi- 
’or a drumhead court-martial. 
hprided herself equally upon her adherence to religious 
ole and the Acts of Congress. For the law, merely 
a, she had the profoundest veneration, viewing the 
geneous statutes passed from time to time by desul- 
‘sgislators much as if they had in some mysterious 
-2en handed down from Mt. Sinai along with 
In Commandments. For any violator of the law 

id the uttermost abhorrence, and the only 
kess in her ethics arose out of her failure to 
rninate between relative importances, for she 
obtedly regarded the sale of a glass of 
‘ter the closing hour as being quite as 
censible as grand larceny or the bear- 
¢ false witness. To her every judge 
te a learned, wise and honorable man 
we he stood for the enforcement of the 
éthe land, and she never questioned 
ter or not that law was wise or other- 
which latter often—it must be con- 
—it was not. In a word, though 
ewas nothing progressive about Miss 
1. she was one of those delightful, 
ited, loyal and enthusiastic female 
6s who are rightfully regarded as ver- 
2in the backbone of a country which, 
rt has got its back up, can undoubt- 
‘ick any other nation on 
i Itwas characteristic of 
tat carefully folded inside 
vil drawn for her by her 
i solicitor was a slip of 
e addressed to her heirs 
ext of kin requesting 
>; her funeral the national 
in should be played and 
> reoffinshould bedraped 
ihe American flag. 

there was a somewhat 
cs if not uncommon in- 
sitency in Miss Beekman’s 
tle toward law-breakers 
1; once they were in prison 
yvastantly became objects 
egentlest solicitude. Thus 
jas a frequent visitor at 
“mbs, where she brought 
ital, and more often, it 
st be frankly admitted, 
i; comfort to those of the 
ges who were recommended by the dis- 
attorney and prison authorities: as 
ty of her attention; and Prosecutor 
ee being not unmindful of the possi- 
litical advantage that might accrue from being on 
nly terms with so well-known a member of the dis- 
tished family of Beekman, lost no opportunity to 
riiate himself with her and gave orders to his subordi- 
&to make her path as easy as possible. Thus quite 
vally she had heard of Tutt & Tutt, and had a casual 
ae with the senior partner himself. 


| 


“That O’Connell is a regular clam—won’t tell me any- 
thing at all!”’ remarked Mr. Tutt severely, hanging up his 
hat on the office tree with one hand while he felt for a 
match in his waistcoat pocket with the other, upon the 
afternoon of the day that Miss Beekman had had the con- 
versation with Dawkins with which this story opens. 

“National temperament,’ answered Bonnie Doon, pro- 
ducing the desired match. “It’s just like an Irishman to 
refuse point-blank to talk to the lawyer who has been 
assigned to defend him. He’s probably afraid he’ll make 
some admission from which you will infer he’s guilty. No 
Irishman ever yet. admitted that he was guilty of any- 
thing!” 

“Well, I’ve never met a defendant of any other nation- 
ality who would either,’ replied Mr. Tutt, pulling vigor- 
ously at his stogy. ‘‘Even so, this chap O’Connell is a 
puzzle to me. ‘Go ahead and defend me,’ said he to-day, 
‘but don’t ask me to talk about the case because I won’t.’ 
I give it up. He wouldn’t even tell me where he was on the 
day of the murder.” 

Bonnie grunted dubiously. 

“There may be a very good reason for that!’’ he re- 
torted. “If what rumor says is true he simply hunted for 
McGurk until he found him and put a lead pellet back of 
his ear,” 

**And also, if what rumor says is true,’”’ supplemented 
Tutt, who entered at this moment, ‘a good job it was too. 
McGurk was a treacherous, dirty blackguard, the leader of 
a gang of criminals, even if he was, as they all agree, a 
handsome rascal who had every woman in the district on 
tenterhooks. Any girl in this case?” 

Bonnie shrugged his shoulders. 

“They claim so; only there’s nothing definite. The 
O’Connells are well spoken of.’ 

“Tf there was, that would explain why he wouldn’t 
talk,’’ commented Mr. Tutt. ‘‘That’s the devil of it. You 
can’t put in a defense under the unwritten law without 
besmirching the very reputation you are trying to protect.” 

The senior partner of Tutt & Tutt wheeled. his swivel 
chair to the window and crossing his congress boots upon 
the sill gazed contemplatively down upon the shipping. 

“Unwritten law!’ sarcastically exclaimed Tutt from the 
doorway. ‘‘There ain’t no such animal in these parts!” 


, 


“Do You Understand That You are in Contempt of This Court?” 
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“You’re quite wrong!” retorted his elder partner. 
“Most of our law—ninety-nine per cent of it, in fact—is 
unwritten.” 

“‘Hixcuse me!” interjected Bonnie Doon, abandoning his 
usual flippaney. ‘‘What is that you said, Mr. Tutt?” 

“That ninety-nine per cent of the laws by which we are 
governed are unwritten laws, just as binding as the printed 
ones upon our statute books, which after all are only the 
crystallization of the sentiments and opinions of the com- 
munity basedeupon its traditions, manners, customs and 
religious beliefs. For every statute in print there are a 
hundred that have no tangible existence, based on our 
sense of decency, of duty and of honor, which are equally 
controlling and which it has never been found necessary 
to reduce to writing, since their infraction usually brings 
its own penalty or infringes the more delicate domain of 
private conscience where the crude processes of the crimi- 
nal law cannot follow. The laws of etiquette and fair play 
are just as obligatory as legislative enactments—the Ten 
Commandments as efficacious as the Penal Code.” 

“Don’t you agree with that, Tutt?’’ demanded Bonnie. 
“Wvery man’s conscience is his own private unwritten 
law.” 

Tutt looked skeptical. 

“Did you say every man had a conscience?”’ he inquired. 

‘And it makes a lot of trouble sometimes,’’ continued 
Mr. Tutt, ignoring him. ‘‘You remember when old Cogs- 
well was on the bench and a man was brought before him 
for breaking his umbrella over the head of a fellow who 
had insulted the defendant’s wife, he said to the jury: 
‘Gentlemen, if this. plaintiff had called my wife a name 
like that I’d have smashed my umbrella over his head 
pretty, quick. However, that’s not the law! Take the 
case, gentlemen!’ ”’ 

“Well, I guess I was wrong,” admitted Tutt. “Of 
course that is unwritten law. People don’t like to punish 
a man for resenting a slur upon his wife’s reputation.” 

“But you see where that leads you?” remarked his 
partner. ‘‘The so-called unwritten law is based on our 
inherited idea of chivalry. A lady’s honor and reputation 
were sacred, and her knight was prepared instantly to 
defend it with the last drop of his blood. A reflection on 
her honesty was almost as unbearable as one upon her 
virtue. Logically, the unwritten law ought to permit 
women to break their contracts and do practically any- 
thing they see fit.” 

“They do, don’t they—the dear things!” sighed Bonnie. 

“T remember,” interjected Tutt brightly, ‘when it was 
the unwritten law of Cook County, Illinois—that’s Chi- 
cago, you know—that any woman could kill her husband 
for the life-insurance money. Seriously!” 

““There’s no point of chivalry that I can see involved in 
that—it’s merely good business,’”? remarked Mr. Doon, 
lighting another cigarette. ‘All the same it’s obvious 
that the unwritten law might be stretched a long way. It’s 
a great convenience, though, on occasion!”’ 

“‘We should be in an awful stew if nowadays we sub- 
stituted ideas of chivalry for those of justice,’ declared 

Mr. Tutt. ‘“‘Fortunately the danger is 
past. As someone has said, ‘The women, 
once our superiors, have become our 
equals!’”’ 

“We don’t even give ’em our seats in 
the Subway,’’ commented Tutt compla- 
cently. ‘“‘No, we needn’t worry about the 
return of chivalry—in New York at any 
rate.” 

“T should say not!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Wiggin, entering at that moment with a 
pile of papers, as nobody rose. 

“But,” insisted Bonnie, “‘all the 
same there are certainly plenty of cases 
where if he had to choose between 
them any man would obey his con- 
science rather than the law.” 

“Of course there are such cases,” 
admitted Mr. Tutt. “But we ought 
to discourage the idea as much as 
possible.” 

““Discourage a sense of honor?”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Wiggin. ‘‘Why, Mr. 
Tutt!” 

“Tt depends on what you mean by 
honor,” he retorted. ‘‘I don’t take 
much stock in the kind of honor that 
makes an heir apparent ‘perjure him- 
self like a gentleman’ about a card 
game at a country house.’’ 

“Neither do I,’ she returned, “‘any 
more than I do in the kind of honor 
that compels a man to pay a gambling 
debt before he pays his tailor, but I 
do believe that there may be situa- 
tions where, though it would not be 
permissible to perjure oneself, honor 
would require one to refuse to obey 
* the law.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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HE rear windows of the offices of the H. W. 
[es Advertising Agency are almost flat 

against the lofty walls of an adjacent sky- 
seraper. There is but the narrowest of air shafts 
between, but somehow 
once a day the sunshine 
manages to insinuate it- 
self through those rear 
windows. It stays only a 
minute. For only a min- 
ute the brass jardiniére, 
which stands upon the 
filing case and which 
through the spring and 
summer is kept filled with 
flowers from the gardens of Hiram 
Day’s New Jersey home—for a 
minute this jardiniére flashes into 
pure gold. And during that minute 
an unusual animation sparkles in 
those employees of the Day Agency 
who through the exigencies of space 
are forced to inhabit the rear 
offices. The typists look up from 
their machines and smile and per-  °* 
haps surreptitiously powder their 
noses before tiny mirrors slipped 
from their hand bags; a wave of 
subdued chatter rolls over the little girls who address the 
various and multitudinous pieces of mailing matter, so that 
they sound like sparrows twittering and preening-them- 
selves in the brief sunlight; and Miss Casey of. the files 
glances up from the letters she is assorting and over her 
glasses frowns at this display of frivolity, while all the 
time her heart is in sympathy with their exuberant youth 
and vitality. 

But this snatch of sunlight is not the one minute of the 
day for which Miss Casey lives, though her one minute 
may be compared to that fleeting visit of sunshine. Her 
one minute comes when Hiram W. Day emerges from his 
private office at the very front of the building, saunters 
down the main aisle and goes to the wash room at the rear, 
where he performs his ablutions preparatory to going home. 
Invariably as he approaches Miss Casey’s desk he stops 
and says, ‘‘Good afternoon. Pleasant day, we’ve had, 
isn’t it?’’ or something as insignificant and trite—and 
Miss Casey looks into his eyes, nods, and he passes on. 

In this little incident repeated every day is concentrated 
all the comedy and tragedy, all the passion and futility 
and happiness of Miss Casey’s existence. It would be 
amusing if it were not so sad; it would’ be pathetic if it 
were not so illustrative of loyalty and devotion and-many 
of the things of which the fabric of life is woven. This one 
moment lights up Miss Casey’s day just as the sudden sun- 
light whips the jardiniére into flame. Don’t be mistaken. 
Miss Casey is not in love with old Hiram Day—not in the 
sense in which ordinarily we speak of love. She knows— 
she never forgets—that old Hiram is married, has a wife 
and family. But Miss Casey has been in Hiram Day’s 
employment forever—ever since, as he himself says, he was 
doing business on a shoe string. She has been with him 
through failures and successes. His business is her busi- 
ness. His life to a very large extent is her life. 

It is doubtful if Leonora Casey realizes what the moment 
in which Hiram Day stops at her desk means to her; it is 
quite certain that Hiram Day does not. With him it is sim- 
ply a habit—a habit of many years’ standing; with her it 
is a rite. And if Hiram Day is away for any reason— 
illness, a business trip, anything—and therefore cannot 
perform the rite, Miss Casey is restless and unhappy every 
day until old Hiram returns. But she does not know why 
she is unhappy and restless. Miss Casey is not of an ana- 
lytic type of mind. She does not indulge in introspection. 

On this particular day Miss Casey had difficulty in 
meeting Mr. Day’s eyes as he paused before her. To his 
“How much longer is this rainy weather going to last, 
Miss Casey?” she had great trouble in finding a reply. And 
after she had forced herself to mumble something and he 
had passed by she sighed with relief. Miss Casey was con- 
fronted with the gravest problem of her life. : 

That noon she had gone as usual to the little tea room in 
Thirty-second Street for her lunch. It wasaspick-and-span 
little tea room, which exactly suited Miss Casey’s prim 
tastes. Of late Miss Casey had felt that she could no 
longer afford the tea room. The prices had really advanced 
enormously, but knowing the leaping cost of food Miss 
Casey acknowledged that the tea room was justified in 
advancing its prices. But the trouble was—well, Miss 
Casey’s salary for a year or two had been completely 
devoid of any leaps and advances. She found, however, 
that she couldn’t give up the tea room. She had finally 
met this emergency in a way by chopping desserts from her 


lunches—and yet how she loved the 
pastry for which the tea room was 
noted! And now she drank coffee with 
her meal only every other day. It really 
made quite a saving, and, after all, too 
much coffee—so she had read in certain 
advertisementspreparedby 
her own beloved Day Ad- 
vertising Agency—was bad 
for the nerves. 

At lunch that day she 
met Angie Carr. In the 
years that Miss Casey had 
been employed by the Day 
Agency an endless stream 
of girls had passed before 
her inspection as she sat at 
her desk beside the filing 
cases—pretty girls and 
homely girls, girls with 
black hair and girls with 
blond hair and girlswithred 
hair—while Miss Casey’s own 
hair was turning from a soft 
brown to gray—girls who had 
stayed a week and been dis- 
charged, girls who had stayed a 
year and been married, girls who 
had stayed two or three years 
and left to take better positions. 
Of all these girls Miss Casey 
liked Angie Carr the best. As Miss Casey expressed it, 
“There is something nice and sensible about Angie, and 
her as pretty as you’d want ’em.”’ She was utterly unlike 
the recent run of flibbertigibbets whom Miss Casey so 
despised—flighty little things with tight skirts and painted 
faces who might be dressed appropriately for a dance 
hall, but never for a business office. Furthermore, Angie 
Carr had been Miss Casey’s own disciple. It was Miss 
Casey who had taught Angie all she knew about filing— 
taught her so well that eight months ago Angie was en- 
abled to get another job at a tremendous increase of salary 
with the Penn Engineering Company. 

Miss Casey noticed immediately that day at lunch that 
there was something unusual about Angie. 

‘*She looks different,” thought Miss Casey. 

Angie always had been pretty, but now she was beauti- 
ful. There was a hushed look about her, as if she were 
listening to the music of muted violins, and yet there was 
a glow to her, as if a gossamer veil of happiness separated 
her from the humdrum of ordinary affairs. As soon as 
Angie saw Miss Casey she jumped up from her own table 
and, after throwing her arms round Miss Casey, seated 
herself opposite. 

““Oh, Miss Casey,’’ Angie began, ‘‘I hoped I’d see you 
here to-day. That’s really why I came.” 

“We used to come here together pretty often, didn’t we, 
Angie?” 

Miss Casey sighed. Since Miss Carr’s departure she had 
been unable to find another lunch companion who met her 
rather strict requirements. Those flibbertigibbets were 
apt to embarrass you frightfully by flirting with any man 
who gave them the slightest encouragement. 

“Yes, we did, and we had a good time together too. 
You were awfully good tome, Miss Casey.’”’ Angie stopped, 
leaned forward intent. ‘“‘Guess what’s happened!”’ 

Before Miss Casey had any opportunity to guess what had 
happened Angie Carr continued, ‘‘I’m going to be married!”’ 

“Married!” 

“Yes, married—and he’s a peach too! I—I never 
thought I’d get married so soon, but—well, you ought to 
see Bill, Miss Casey! No, you ought not only to see him— 
you ought to know him.” 

“Tell me all about him,” said Miss Casey, frowning at 
the waitress who officiously hovered too near. 

Angie held forth for half an hour on the extraordinary 
virtues of Bill. At the end of the half hour Angie stopped 
abruptly with flushed cheeks and half-parted lips. 

“Well, I must be going,’’ she said, and laughed apolo- 
getically. “I guess I forget my—my job and everything 
else when I get started talking about, Bill. And I want to 
do the right thing by the Penn Engineering Company, 
even if Iam going to be married next week. They’ve been 
awfully white to me. But, gee! I’m almost forgetting 
what I particularly wanted to see you about, Miss Casey. 
It’s this: Why don’t you take my job with the Penn 
Engineering Company?” 
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For the First Time in 

Her Career Miss Casey 

Loafed Through the 
Entire Afternoon 
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“Me!” said Miss Casey. It was the most as 
ishing question that had ever been asked her, ' 

“Yes, certainly you, Miss Casey! Don’t log]! 
me in that surprised way! I really mean you oy 
to take it. You never told me exactly what 
Day Agency was paying you, but in one way and ano} 
I guessed—and the Penn Engineering Company will | 
you ten dollars a week more.” | 

“Why, I couldn’t leave Mr. Day’s employ, Angie,” 

“The trouble with you, Miss Casey, is that you're 
loyal. You should have left long ago. You’d haye|! 
tered yourself if you’d done it. Why, look at me! Tye}, 
raised twice since I left you and I’m not one-two-t). 
compared to you when it comes to knowing about filiy' 

“But I’ve been so many years with Mr. Day, Ang. 

“That’s just the trouble! You’ve been there go |) 
they’ve forgotten all about you. Youre like a pieg| 
office furniture to them—always there, always to| 
counted on. They’ve overlooked the fact that you) 
more money, Miss Casey, like everybody else, bece 
living expenses have gone up so.” 

“Oh, Angie, how can you say they’ve forgotten | 
Mr. Day stops to talk with me every afternoon.” | 

“Yes, but a little bit of jolly like that don’t get) 
anywhere. You can’t pay the extra five dollars your |;! 
lady asks by telling her what a nice lady she is.” 

“How did you know I had to pay more board?” | 

“How did I know it? Everything’s increased, hasn’}| 
That’s how I know it. You take my job with the P| 
Engineering Company and you'll get ten dollars 4 y| 
more than you’re getting now—ten dollars a week mor} 
start with, Miss Casey. Think of that! When they ge) 
know what a wiz you are at filing, with your memory | 
everything, you’ll get more than I ever would.” 

“But my memory’s only good for the Day Agen} 
business.” } 

“Now, don’t get thinking that way, Miss Casey. }) 
memory’s a good one for any business after you get the | 
of it. It’s a trained memory, isn’t it? You've just! 
yourself get in a rut because you’ve been so long with: 
Day Agency.” i 

There was a thoughtful pause during which Miss Ca| 
her lips trembling, considered the matter. There w} 
flush on her pale cheeks. She was acutely conscious of | 
gray hair and the glasses which only recently had ti’ 
changed to a slightly stronger lens. Miss Casey mi! 
would admit to anyone, not even to herself, that she } 
getting on in years, and indeed she felt, fairly youn)’ 
long as she was associated with Hiram Day, for he | 
older than she, and yet he personified to her always | 
utmost in youthful vigor and virility. Presently she 
faintly, as if the truth were wrung from her despite het | 
“But won’t—won’t the Penn Engineering Com | 
think me a—a little old for the job, Angie?” | 

Angie Carr patted Miss Casey’s hand reassuringly. | 

“T won’t have you talk that way, Miss Casey!” she( b 
indignantly. “It’s perfectly foolish of you to talk 
way! You’re just the kind that a sensible man wail’ 
his business. He don’t want those gay young things | 
can’t attend to their duties because they’ve dancet| 
night. I’ve fixed it all up for you with my boss at the! 
Engineering Company. I’ve raved about your abi 
Why, he was tickled to death to hear about you and the 
might get you. You know how hard it is to get compe} 
office help, don’t you? The job is waiting for youily 
only come down and grab it.’’ } 

“No, I couldn’t leave Mr. Day’s employ, Angie.” ] 

“Then just promise me this, Miss Casey: Promise y | 
come down to-morrow morning at nine and havea | 
with my boss, Mr. Penn. That won’t commit you to: 
thing. Will you promise that?” ; 

Miss Casey reluctantly promised. 

And that was the reason why that afternoon Miss C 
was unable to meet Mr. Day’s eyes as he paused beside! 
desk. A feeling of treachery possessed her. She felt 
never again could she meet Mr. Day’s eyes. | 

For the first time in her career Miss Casey loafed thr 
the entire afternoon. She sat there in her familiar pos!!! 
a huge pile of unassorted letters before her. She attem)! 
to work, but the minute she had read the contents | 
letter, noted its signature, its address, these left her ae) 
Her memory—her keen, retentive memory of which A} 
Carr had spoken—was a blank. It refused to functio 
was like a wax cylinder which had hardened, upon W’ 
no impression could be made. 

It had rained all day, but in the late afternoon 
weather cleared; the sunshine threw itssudden momep | 
gleam through the rear windows. The typists Jooke«! 
from their machines and smiled; the little girls burst 
chatter; the jardiniére flamed into gold. But Miss Ci 
did not even glance up from her desk, her battered 
which had seen as many years of service as M 
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mlf. In turn she felt cold and she felt hot. “Her slender 
uls, white and meticulously kept, her quick, agile hands, 
» bled as they lay idle on the scarred top of the desk 
fre her.~ She was still in a daze of indecision when she 
snded into the Subway and with thousands of others 
uearried to her home in Brooklyn. 
liss Casey’s home was a boarding house in Lafayette 
yue, but as boarding houses go it was not a bad board- 
mouse. It was an old-fashioned residence that seemed 
ive retained some of the flavor of a private house. The 
r ture was faded and scratched, but it was good furni- 
+ The carpets were worn, but they were of rich, sub- 
« pattern. The boarding house suited Miss Casey. 
1:—oh, years ago!—when Miss Casey had dreamed 
ashe might have a home of her own that visionary home 
vabled in many ways the faded respectability of the 
iding house. And its guests, too, were respectable men 
(women, middle-aged and—like Miss Casey—clerks in 
is. There was one exception—a young imp of a scal- 
‘ who was attending the endowed art school near 
~alb Avenue. He was an incorrigible tease. 
/ dinner he said to Miss Casey: ‘‘ Well, I read a copy of 
iter’s News to-day and I saw the Taylor Agency is 
ing it all over your Day Agency, Miss Casey. They’ve 
<1 away your Sunset Automobile account, haven’t 
3) 9? 
Istead of telling him how the Day Agency had refused 
|ndle the Sunset Automobile account, instead of meet- 
she young scalawag’s attack with fiery denunciation 
ccaustic irony, Miss Casey simply nodded. 
‘Yes, they have taken 
‘the said. 
he young scalawag 
*2d his attention else- 
ve. There was nofun 
aiting Miss Casey 
-ight.. There was 
ything about her, in 
‘that made you feel 
ile guilty about bait- 
rier. 
Niss Casey went to 
room and tried to 
ithe society notes in 
rveningnewspaper— 
ty was a subject in 
ih she took a lively 
«est. There was an 
~mnt of an amazing 
zian-Nights féte in 
ih a golden apple 
sawarded the most 
atiful woman, but 
2 this could not hold 
‘ttention. Nothing 
il hold. her atten- 
1 to-night —nothing 
spt the jumbled, 
urying whirl of 
ghts in her own 
r. She sat there in 
icker beneath the 
bring gaslight. If 
) she had some con- 
ate with whom she 
il discuss this matter 
l and in the most 
hate detail. But she 
c10 one—no one! 
\ss Casey had a mar- 
csister, who lived at¥ 
» ther end of Brook- 
and for a moment 
-nad the mad idea 
ving to see this sis- 
yelling her all about 
"reat problem. Once 
> the two sisters, 
“’t a secret which 
s’tshared. But that 
S years ago, when 
» were girls. Now 
"ister wouldn’t care 
ilk so intensively of 
eDay Advertising 
Ipany. She would 
1 to tell Miss Casey 
vwell Henrietta was 
ity in high school 
Grepeat some of the 
hee Henrietta’s 
ers had madeabout 
‘recocity.. Her sister 
iln’tunderstand how 
| Miss Casey, felt 
ct the Day Agency, 
oshe could hear her 
saying, “If this 


| 
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other place will pay you ten dollars a week more, Leonora, 
why, for land’s sake, take it! You need the money.”’ 

As if that matter-of-fact solution would actually solve 
the problem! 

Why, she couldn’t leave the Day Agency—money or no 
money! The idea was preposterous! Practically all the 
interests of her life were wrapped up in the interests of the 
Day Agency. When the Day Agency achieved a triumph it 
was a triumph for her; when some of the advertising 
turned out a notable success it was a success for her; when 
a client sent in a complimentary letter it was a compliment 
to her. She knew the history of the Day Agency; she knew 
all the little incidents that made its history; why, she was 
a part of the history! She had given the business so much 
of herself—her thought, her time, her ability—that if she 
left now her ghost would remain. Rather, it was the ghost 
that would leave and the very essence of herself that 
would remain. 

And then there was Hiram Day himself. How proud she 
had been when she overheard a new employee ask ‘‘ Why 
does Mr. Day always stop at Miss Casey’s desk?” 

And she also remembered the answer: “‘Oh, Miss Casey 
has been here so long that she seems more like a friend of 
Mr. Day’s than just one of his clerks.” 

How that had thrilled her. Anditwastrue! Shewasa 
friend of Mr. Day’s. Why, they had been together years 
and years! This it was, these years and years spent 
together, that had created the feeling which Miss Casey’s 
sister could not understand—which even Angie Carr could 
not understand. 


“I Thought Money Meant More Than Anything Else, But Now Since I’ve Been Married to Bilt I Know it Doesn’t” 
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And yet like an undercurrent to these thoughts ran a 
dark whispering. What was it Angie had said? They 
regarded her, Miss Casey, simply as a piece of furniture, 
a fixture—something that could be safely passed by when 
the raises went round. Well, she had always been satisfied, 
but she wished Angie hadn’t said that. It was a cruel thing 
to say. It was a thing which stayed and rankled and 
could not be forgotten. And prices had gone up so. Living 
expenses had increased in every way—food, clothing, 
board—even the occasional ice-cream soda to which Miss 
Casey treated herself. Only a year or two ago her salary 
had seemed sufficient; not only sufficient, but handsome 
to Miss Casey, but now —— 

Of course she wasn’t considering going with the Penn 
Engineering Company. Of course she had no intention at 
all of going with them. She had promised that she would 
call on them in the morning—that was all. With Miss 
Casey a promise was a promise. She would keep her 
promise—nothing more. In the morning, however, when 
Miss Casey called at the office of the Penn Engineering 
Company and was ushered before Mr. Penn by Angie Carr 
unexpected things began to happen. 

Mr. Penn was a large, dark and altogether irresistible 
gentleman. He took matters for granted. He asked ques- 
tions and supplied his own answers. He imposed his will 
upon you, Miss Casey wilted before his determination. 

“T don’t need to inquire very much about your experi- 
ence, Miss Casey,’’ he began. “‘Miss Carr has given me 
full details. If you were able to teach filing to Miss Carr 
in the way you did you must have ample ability to meet 
our rather simple re- 
quirements.”’ 

“But ——’’ began 
Miss Casey timidly. 

“The salary offered is 
satisfactory, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes; but.———” 

““Well then, I shall ex- 
pect you next Monday 
morning.” 

“But ——” 

Miss Casey was not 
permitted to finish any 
of those interrupted sen- 
tences; she was swept 
out of Mr. Penn’s pres- 
ence, she found herself 
breathless and bewil- 
dered in the outer office 
with Angie Carr hang- 
ing to her arm and smil- 
ing up into her face. 

“T told you it would 
be all right,” said Angie 
Carr. 

“Yes, but it isn’t all 
right’’— Miss Casey was 
not afraid to speak to 
Angie—“I—I ean’t 
leave Mr. Day’semploy, 
Angie.” 

“Oh, rot!” said Angie. 
“You're expected to re- 
port here Monday morn- 
ing. You’ve practically 
said you would, so that’s 
that!’ 

Miss Casey might still 
have revolted against 
these circumstances 
which had been forced 
upon her if it were not 
for that tiny germ of dis- 
content which Angie 
Carr had started when 
she said Miss Casey at 
the Day Agency was 
looked upon as little 
more than a piece of 
office furniture. It was 
the germ of discontent 
which finally urged her 
up to Mr. Gillespie’s 
desk. Mr. Gillespie was 
the office manager of the 
Day Agency. He was an 
overalert and overeffi- 
cient young man who 
took his position a bit 
too seriously and he did 
not altogether approve 
of Miss Casey. He dis- 
liked Mr. Day’s habit of 
stopping at Miss Casey’s 
desk. 

“Sentiment is all very 
well,’”’ he was fond of 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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UCH of my first 
knowledge of train- 
ing-elephants I got 


from Stuart Craven. With- 
out any exception I con- 
sider him the best all-round 
elephant man there ever 
was in this country. I had 
been with Pogey O’Brien 
for two or three years when 
Craven came to O’Brien’s 
winter quarters for the first 
time to train an elephant 
for him. He came three dif- 
ferent winters for the same 
purpose and in helping and 
watching him I picked up 
a good many points. 

Craven was a big, slim, 
rawboned fellow, very 
strong andverydetermined. 
He was the only man I ever 
knew who could ride an 
elephant, standing up. In 
my younger days, when if 
wassupple, I tried and tried 
to learn the trick myself. I 
even arranged ropes and 
one thing and another to 
steady me, but no use. I 
never succeeded. One not 
familiar with elephants and 
thinking of their great size 
might wonder what there 
would be difficult about it. 
The secret of the difficulty 
is that an elephant’s skin is 
loose and as soon as he be- 
gins to move the skin rolls 
all round, giving a man a 
footing about as secure as 
water; but in spite of this Stuart Craven would 
ride clear round the ring balanced on one foot. 

Craven once trained a troupe of elephants for 
Cooper & Bailey. Old Ad Forepaugh was so much 
taken with their act that he told Craven that if 
he would train him a troupe that could do as well 
he would pay him as much as Cooper & Bailey 
did, and if he trained them so they were better 
than Cooper & Bailey’s he would give him a thou- 
sand dollars extra. So Craven went to work and 
he succeeded in training some that were much 
better than the ones Cooper & Bailey had. He 
turned them over to Forepaugh, who was pleased 
enough with them, but when it came to paying for 
them he refused to give Craven the extra thousand 
dollars, claiming that the elephants were no better 
than those of Cooper & Bailey. 


A Trap for Forepaugh 


OREPAUGH and Craven had some hot words 

and Craven went away without his thousand 
dollars, but he had not given up. He waited until 
Forepaugh’s show went out on the road. Then he 
employed a clever lawyer. The first thing they did 
was to send some strangers to attend one or two of 
the Forepaugh performances, and they came back 
and reported that the showman was boasting to 
the public how much better his elephants were 
and how much more they could do than those of 
Cooper & Bailey. The next move of the lawyer 
was to go himself with two or three witnesses to 
the show, and after the performance was over they 
managed to approach Forepaugh, engage him in 
conversation and begin to praise his elephants. 

““Those are pretty fine elephants you’ve got, 
Mr. Forepaugh. Their act was simply great.” 

“Yes, you bet they are!’’ Forepaugh replied. “‘They 
are "nuff sight better than those things that Cooper & 
Bailey have got, an’ they ought to be, too, for I paid good 
money to have them trained and I paid a thousand dollars 
extra to be sure they were better.” 

This was all Craven’s lawyer needed, and it was not very 
long before Forepaugh was obliged to hand over the thou- 
sand dollars. 

It was only the next winter, though, that Forepaugh 
had to get Craven to help him out of trouble. Forepaugh 
had a big elephant by the name of Romeo which began to 
be ugly and all his help got afraid of him. Finally it got so 
that none of them dared to go near him, not even to clean 
out his paddock, and all his food and water had to be put 
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George Conklin and His Baby Elephant Coming Down the Stairs of 
St. Vincent’s Hospital in 1908 
Above — Some of Conklin’s Charges 


down through a hole in the floor over him, At last they 
got Craven to come and see if he could do anything with 
Romeo. 

Craven took a shotgun and went in where the elephant 
was and began to give him orders. The elephant showed no 
disposition to pay any attention to them, so Craven began 
to fill his hide with buckshot. Romeo did not care much 
about this either until one of the shots hit him in an eye. 
Then he gave in and Craven could do anything he wanted 
with him. Craven taught young George Forepaugh to 
handle Romeo after that, and the Forepaughs had him 
for a good many years longer. 

Not long afterward Craven gave up handling elephants, 
went South and bought a great deal of land, What finally 
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became of him I neyo. 
knew. The last time I gq)| 
him was a number of yea)! 
later. He was very anxioy | 
for me to buy a lot of | 
land and offered to let » 
have it for twenty-fiy) 
cents an acre. 

I had been with Pog, 
O’Brien’s show only a fe| 
years when I trained y| 
first elephant. She w 
called Queen Anne and | 
the time I took her in hai 
she was about thirty-f) 
years old, stood some sey) 
feet high and weighed abo 
four and a half tons, Whi| 
I went into the ring to ps 
form her I had a blac| 
velvet suit with gold strip 
running down the sides 
the pants. 

The first thing I taug 
her to do was to walk rou) | 
the ring nicely. After th 
I trained her to do what) 
called the Spanish trot, | 
teaching her this I place 
man on each side of || 
with an elephant hog! 
while I stood in front w 
my whip. As I moyedi) 
whip they would hook ii 
first one and then the oi! | 
of her legs and lift them} 
In a very short time ; 
learned what we wan 
and the moving of thew, 
or a stick was all thats) 
necessary to make her 
her feet. After that had been accomplished it), 
simply a matter of practice to train her so t 

when I walked beside her and beat time with 
stick she would follow its motions with her {i 
lifting them high in the air. As we came into | 
ring this way the band would strike up Con 
Through the Rye and to the spectators it seer | 
as if the elephant was really dancing to the mu | 
but as a matter of fact the music was being | 
carefully played to her dancing. 


Queen Anne’s Faked Limp 


NOTHER act which I taught her was tot! 
lameness on first one foot and then anothe | 
I walked her round the ring. The crowd on / 
benches thought she was making the change | 
suit herself, but she was strictly following ’ 
cues I gave her by my position. If I walked ! 
ahead of her she would go lame in the right f)} 
foot. If I dropped back a little by her left } 
she would go lame in her left front foot; if far ! 
back opposite her hip, in her left hind fo a 
if I walked behind her she would go lamei 
right hind foot. After doing this I wou 
handkerchief round her ankle, which 1e ¥ 
untie and give back to me. 

For a grand finish for the act, whi 
brought down the house, I had a strip 
brought and laid on the ground. I wouldsi 
myself on the carpet and then Queen £ 
walk over me both ways, straddle me 
and end by kneeling down over me ros 
she almost or quite touched me. In te 
this part of the act I at first used a dum 
after she had become accustomed to 4 
laid down myself. I taught her to do the 


slowly to increase the impression that it was very ¢ 
It was not so dangerous for me as it seemed, for Tha 
hook in my hands all the time, and if Queen Anne had 
tled down a little too heavy a touch from that would” 
raised her pretty lively. | 
When I went to the Cole show he had an Indian elep 
by the name of Tom. He was an especially i | 
fellow and became my second elephant pupil. 
The first thing I taught him was to walk a tight, 
He was about thirty-five years old at the time and 
three tons. . : ey 
We were all winter teaching him the trick. Itt 
quite a hit when we brought it out, and so far as 4 * 
I was the first man to teach it to an elephant. ~~ 
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Te first step in getting 
nto walk the rope was 
vig him walk a six-inch 
uk we laid on the floor. 
tok usa good many days 
a:omplish this, but after 
vile he could do it easily 
darry a balance pole in 
/unk. Then we began 
dlocked the plank up a 
J bit higher each day. 
ai we had got up high 
yh we exchanged the 
x for a six-inch timber. 
aually we got him ac- 
timed to walking the 
ihr at quite a height. 
‘ther end of the timber 
jaced an inclined plat- 
nfor him to walk up to 
/mber and away from 
iter he had become 
wughly trained in the 
e took pieces of rope 
lound them onto the 
ir so that at a little 
face it looked like a 
scope. When we put it 
y: set four jacks under 
t make it solid. We 
r that we could have 
ilo the act only in a 
ling where the floor 
sery solid. When he 
»pted to do it on the 
ud some of the jacks 
1. settle in the earth and throw him off. This hap- 
€ two or three times. It did not hurt him, but it 
fened him and made him holler in great shape. 
/» season in winter quarters Tom was placed just by 
oor which opened out into the yard and through 
¢ the men wheeled out all the manure from the place. 
ved to watch the men come behind him with wheel- 
rv loads of manure, turn the key, open the door 
o out into the yard. One day he tried turning 
2y and opening the door. He found he could do 
n he did it so much that we had to stop leaving the 
the door. 


Tom Would Toss a Playful Wheelbarrow 


N) day a stable man came and unlocked the door and 
It the key in the lock while he went out in the yard. 
¢ he came in he could find no key. All hands took 
ind helped him hunt forit. Finally, after more than 
iur’s hunt we discovered that Tom was calmly stand- 
cit and watching us. He had evidently taken it out 
h door, dropped it on the floor and put his foot on it. 


¢, Barnum $ Bailey Show, Broken in and Performed by George Conklin 
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Fritz and Tom Thumb 


I always thought that if we had gone away without finding 
it he would have picked it up again and opened the door 
with it. 

Tom was taught a mean trick by the canvas men. For- 
tunately no one was ever hurt by it, but it might easily 
have been the cause of someone’s death. How they came 
to do it or what their object was I never knew, but if a 
sledge hammer or a large stone or a wheelbarrow was left 
anywhere within Tom’s reach he would pick it up and 
throw it at whoever happened to be in sight. 

We had an amusing experience with Tom once out in 
Seattle. We had to go to the next place by boat and the 
pier was large, built out over the water quite a distance, 
and it shook a good deal when we tried to walk Tom over 
it. This frightened him so much that we had to coax him 
to make him move at all. 

To make matters worse some of the planks broke and 
let his hind legs through. By the time we got him up out 
of the hole he had no use for piers and plank floors, so he 
bolted and ran. 

On one side of the pier was a great sugar warehouse and 
into this he went just as far as the barrels and sacks would 
let him. No amount 
of urging could. get 
him to stir. Some- 
thing had to be done, 
for the show had: to 
travel soon and he 
had to go withit. In 
thinking of some way 
to get him started I 
spied one of the 
boat’s hawsers. I 
took an end of it 
across the pier into 
the warehouse and 
fastened it round one 
of Tom’s hind feet. 
Then I put the other 
end round the drum 
of the windlass and 
had the men turn on 
it slowly while I went 
and talked to Tom. 
He was in his place 
on board all right 
when the show was 
ready to start. Cole 
kept Tom until after 
he bought into the 
Barnum show and 
then he sold him to 
Frank Lemon, who 
named him Rajah. 

I once had an ele- 
phant that was very 
sick as the result of 
eating tobacco. Her 
name was. Lalla : th i 
Rookh. At that time os 
the show was travel- 
ing by train, We had 
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a car on’ purpose for the 
elephants. Built into one 
end of it was a stateroom 
for the use of myself and 
my head elephant keeper, 
an Englishman who went 
by the name of Printer. 
Printer sold tobacco to the 
rest of the men in the 
menagerie and he had hid- 
den away in the straw of 
his mattress his stock of 
five pounds of plug. One 
morning when we went to 
breakfast Printer forgot and 
left the door from the 
stateroom into the ele- 
phants’ quarters unfas- 
tened. While we were away 
Lalla Rookh got her trunk 
through the door into the 
stateroom and ate up the 

- straw in Printer’s mattress; 
tobacco and all. 

I did not know about it. 
We took her over to the 
show grounds with the rest 
of the elephants and began 
dressing her for parade. I 
noticed that she did: not 
act right and soon she was 
all atremble and could 
hardly stand up. We could 
not get her to move and I 
was considerably alarmed. 
I had another elephant 

push her into the tent, where she lay down. Her eyes 
were rolled down until you’ could see nothing but the 
whites. I gave her such treatment-as-I could and after 
a time she began to seem relieved and presently got over 
it, but it was not until fall that I knew what was the 
matter with her. 


Tobacco. as an Elephantine Tonic 


E WERE going into winter quarters in St. Louis when 
Printer said to-me one day: ‘‘ You never knew what 
ailed Lalla Rookh that time, did yer, Mr: Conklin?” 

“No,” I said. “Did you?” 

“Yes, she ate five pounds of my tobacco,” he answered, 
and then he told me the whole story. 

The tobacco must’ have been a kind of medicine for her, 
for in spite of its making her so sick it seemed to do her 
good. 

She began to pick up right away after it and from then 
on she was in better flesh and general condition than she 
had ever been before. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Was One of the Most Vicious Elephants on Exhibition 
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[' reportorial instinct in Kitty Conover, B Jf Ie IM. G th “Something very strange is happening in th 
combined with her natural feminine curi- VY ArO Ge Fa old apartment house, Cutty. I’m afraid it is 


osity, impelled her to seek to the bottom of 
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matter of life and death. Otherwise I shouldn 


this affair. Her newspaper was as far from her ILLUSTRATED Br JAMES M. PRESTON have bothered you. Can you come up rigl 
thoughts as the poles; simply a paramount desire away?” 

to translate the incomprehensible into sequence and impatience to find Cutty’s card with his telephone num- “‘ As soon as a taxi can take me!”’ 

consequence. Harmless old Gregor’s disappearance and ber. It was not in the directory. She might catch him “Thanks.” 

the advent of John Two-Hawks—the absurdity of that before he went out for the evening. Kitty then went through the apartment and turned oj 
name!—with his impeccable English accent, his Latin ges- A Japanese voice answered her call. all the lights. Next she drew up a chair to the kitehy 
tures and his black eye, convinced her that it was political; ““*Scuse, but he iss out.”’ window and sat down to watch. All was dark across tf] 
an electrical cross current out of that broken world over “‘Where?” way. But there was nothing singular in this fact. Johny 
there. Moribund perspectives. What did that signify “No tell me.” Two-Hawks would have sense enough to realize that 
save that Johnny Two-Hawks had fought somewhere that “How long has he been gone?” would be safer to move about in the dark. It was ey 
day for his life? Had Gregor been spirited away so as to ““’Scuse!” probable that he was lying down. : 
leave Two-Hawks without support, to confuse and dis- Kitty heard the click of the receiver as it went down upon Tumpitum-tump! Tumpitum-tump! went the rach 


courage him and break down his powers of resistance? Or the hook. But she wasn’tthe daughter of Conover forno- Elevated; and Kitty’s heart raced along with it. Que 
had there been something of great value*in the Gregor thing. Shecalled up the University Club. No. TheHarvard — how the echo of Cutty’s description of the drums calling 
apartment, and Johnny Two-Hawks had come too late Club. No. The Players, the Lambs; and in the latter jehad—a holy war—should adapt itself to that Elevate 


to save his friend? 


A word slipped into her mind like a whiff of miasma off ““Who is it?”’ Cutty spoke impatiently. 
an evil swamp. As she recognized the word she felt the “Kitty Conover.” 


club she found him. 


Drums! Perhaps the echo clung because she had be 
interested beyond measure in his tale of those two emeral¢ 
the drums of jeopardy. Mobs, sacking palaces and mus 


same horror and repugnance one senses upon being unexpect- “Oh! What’sthematter? Can’tyouhavelunchwithme?” ums and banks and homes; all the scum of the world bo 


edly confronted by a cobra. Interna- 
tionalism. The scum of the world 
boiling to the top. A half-blind viper 
striking venomously at everything— 
even itself! A destroyer who tore 
down but who knew not how or what 
to build. Kitty knew that lower New 
York was seething with this species 
of terrorism—thousands of noisome 
European rats trying to burrow into 
the granary of democracy. But she 
had no particular fear of the result. 
The reacting chemicals of American 
humor and common sense would neu- 
tralize that virus. Supposing a ripple 
from this indecent eddy had touched 
her feet? The torch of liberty in the 
hands of Anarch! 

Johnny Two-Hawks. Somehow— 
even if she never saw him again—she 
knew she would always remember him 
by that name. Phases of the encounter 
began toreturn. Finehands; perhaps 
he painted or played. The oblong 
head of well-balanced mentality. A 
pleasant voice. Breeding. To besure, 
he had laughed at that fan popping 
out. Anybody would have laughed. 
Never had she felt so idiotic. He had 
gravely expressed the hope that they 
might never meet again because his 
life was in danger. What danger? 
Conceivably the enmity of a society— 
internationalism. The word haying 
found lodgment in her thoughts took 
root. Internationalism— Utopia while 
you wait! Anarchism and Bolshevism 


offering nostrums for humanity’s ills! 


And there were sane men who de- 
fended the cult on the basis that the 
intention was honest. Who can say 
that the rattlesnake does not consider 
his intentions honorable? 

The attribute lacking in the ape to 
make him human is continuity of 
thought and action in all things save 
one. He often starts out well but he 
never arrives. His interest is never 
sustained. He drops one thing and 
turns to another. The exception is his 
enmity, savage and cunning, relentless 
and enduring. 

Kitty was awake to one fact. She 
could not venture to dig into this af- 
fair alone. On the other hand she did 
not want one of the men from the 
city room—a reporter who would see 
nothing but news. If Gregor was 
only a prisoner publicity might be the 
cause of his death; and publicity 
would certainly react hardily against 
Johnny Two-Hawks. To whom might 
she turn? 

Cutty!—with his great physical 
strength, his shrewd and alert mental- 
ity and his widé:knowledge-of peoples 
and tongues. There was the man for 
her—Kitty Conover’s godfather. She 
dumped the contents of her hand-bag 
upon the stand in the hallway in her 


The Whole Affair Must be Carried Off Secretly or Their Efforts Would Come to Nothing 


ing to the top; the Red Night th 
wasn’t over. 

She uttered a shaky little laug 
She would tell Cutty. The real drur 
of jeopardy weren’t emeralds but t 
roll of warning that prescience ta 
upon the spine, the occult sense 
impending danger. That was wl 
the Elevated went tumpitum-fwm 
tumpitum-tump! She would t 
Cutty. The drums of fear. 

He over there and she here, in dat 
ness; both of them waiting for som 
thing to happen; and the invisil 
drumsticks beating the tattoo of fe; 
If he were in her thoughts might n 
she be a little in his? She stood u 
She would do it. Convention in 
moment like this was nonseni 
Hadn’t he kept his side of the li 
scrupulously? 

Nonchalance. It occurred to I 
for the first time that there must 
good material in a man who eo 
come through in a contest with deai 
nonchalant. She would fetch h) 
and have him here to meet Cut) 
this. rather forlorn Johnny Ty 
Hawks, with his unshaven face, || 
black eye and his nonchalance. 8 
would fetch him at once. It wot 
save a good deal of time. 

There were but ten apartments | 
the building, two ona floor. The!| 
‘ing room formed an L. Kitty’s i 
tressed Gregor’s. The elevator sh 
was inside, facing the court; and 1| 


stair head was on the Gregor side 


the elevator. The two entrances fat 
each other across the landing. 

As Kitty opened her door to sl) 
outside she was nonplused to see t 
men issue cautiously from the Grej, 
door. The moment they espied bh 
however, there was a mad rush | 
the stair head. She could hear ' 
thud of their feet all the way down) 
the ground floor; and every foot! 
seemed to touch her heart. One 
them carried a bundle. 

She breathed quickly, and she kn | 
that she was afraid. Neither ™ 
was Johnny Two-Hawks. Someth 
dreadful had happened; she was 5! 
of it. Reénforcing her sinking ©| 
age with nerve energy she ran ac) 
to the Gregor door and knocked. 
answer. She knocked again; t 
she tried the door. Locked. 4) 
flutter in her breast died away; | 
became quite calm. She was golme) 
enter this apartment by the way’ 
the fire escape. The window he t 
come out of was still up. She ! 
made note of this from the kite 
In returning he had stepped onto. 
springe of asnare. ay 

She hurried back to her kitchen | 
the automatic. She hadn’t thele’ 
idea how to manipulate it; but) 
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was no longer afraid of it.. Bravely she stepped-out onto 
the fire escape. To reach her objective she had to walk 
under the ladder. Danger often puts odd irrelevancies 
nto the human brain. Asshe moved forward she wondered 
f there was anything in the superstition regarding ladders, 
When she reached the window she leaned against the 
prick wall and listened. Silence; an ominous silence. The 
vindow was open, the curtain up. Within, what? For as 
ong as five minutes she waited, then she climbed in. 
Now as this bedroom was a counterpart of her own she 
mew where the light button would be. She might stumble 
iver a chair or two, but in 
he end she would find the 
ght. The fingers of one 
and spread out before her 
nd the other clutching the 
npossible automatic, she 
ieceeded in navigating the 
ncharted reefs of an un- 
umiliarroom. She blinked 
yy a moment after throw- 
ig on the light, and stood 
‘ith her back to the wall, 
ie automatic wabbling at 
othing in particular. The 
iom was empty so far as 
ie could see. There was 
tidence of a physical en- 
unter, but she could not 
‘ll whether it was due to 
e former or to the latter 
ivasion. 
Where was he? From 
‘ere she stood she could 
jt see the floor on the far 
le of the bed. Timidly 
se walked past the foot 
‘the bed—and the tran- 
snt paralysis of horror 
'd hold of her. She be- 
ime bereft of the power 
“grasp and hold, and the 
{tomatic slipped from her 
igers and thudded on the 
pet. 
Jn the floor lay poor 
nny Two-Hawks, crum- 
id grotesquely, a streak 
blood zigzagging across 
| forehead; to all ap- 
)irances, dead! 


vil 


WICE before in her life 
Kitty had looked upon 
ith by violence; and it 
uired only this present 
ture to convince her 
‘t she would never be 
2 to gaze upon it cal- 
sly, without pity and 
“or. Newspaper life— 
east the reportorial side 
jit—has an odd effect 
‘in men and women; it 
pens their tragical in- 
icts and perceptions and 
‘s eternally the edge of 
ilerness and sentimen- 
Jy. It was natural for 
by to possess the keenest 
veptions of tragedy; but she had been taken out of 
reportoriel field in time to preserve all her tenderness 
‘romanticism. Otherwise she would have seen in that 
\apled object with the sinister daub of blood on the fore- 
‘l merely a story, and would have approached it from 
i angle, 
ut was he dead? She literally forced her steps toward 
vody andstared. She dropped to her knees because they 
threatening to buckle in one of those flashes of physi- 
heoérdination to which the strongest will must bow oc- 
mally. She was no longer afraid of the tragedy, but she 
vd the great surging pity that was striving to express 
in sobs; and she knew that if she surrendered she 
'd forthwith become hysterical for the rest of the eye- 
jand incompetent to carry out the plan in her head. 
‘strong healthy young man done to death in this fash- 
inly a few minutes after he had left her kitchen ! Some- 
\she could not look upon him as a stranger. She had 
jt him food; she had talked to him; she had even 
hed with him. He was not like those dead she had 
lin her reportorial days. Her orbit and Johnny Two- 
‘ks’ had indeterminately touched; she had known old 
‘ory, or Gregor, who had been this unfortunate young 
iB friend. And he had hoped they might never meet 
Ae 
© murderous scoundrels had been watching. They 
1 have entered the apartment shortly after he had 


Timidly She Walked Past the Foot of the Bed 


entered hers. Conceivably they-would have Gregor’s key. 
And they had watched and waited, striking him down it 
may have been at the very moment he had crossed the 
sill of the window. 

Her hand shook so idiotically that it was impossible for 
a time to tell if the man’s heart was beating. All at oncea 
wave of hot fury rushed over her—fury at the cowardli- 
ness of the assault—and the vertigo passed. She laid her 
palm firmly over Johnny Two-Hawks’ heart. Alive! He 
was alive! Shestraightened his body and put a pillow under 
his head. Then she sought water and towels. 


There was no cut on his forehead, only blood; but the 
top of his head had been cruelly beaten. He was alive, but 
without immediate aid he might die. The poor young 
man! 

There were two physicians in the block; one or the other 
would be in. She ran to the door, to find it locked. She 
had forgotten. Next she found the telephone wire cut and 
the speaking tube battered and inutile. She would have 
to return to her own apartment to summon help. She 
dared not leave the light on. The scoundrels might pos- 
sibly return, and the light would warn them that their vic- 
tim had been discovered; and naturally they would wish 
to ascertain whether or not they had succeeded in their 
murderous assault. 

As she was passing the first landing windows she saw 
Cutty emerging from the elevator. She flew across the 
fire-escape platform with the resilient step of one crossing 
thin ice. 

Probably the most astonished man in New York was the 
war correspondent when the door opened and a pair of 
arms were flung about him, and a voice smothered in the 
lapel of his coat cried: “Oh, Cutty, I never was so glad to 
see anyone!” 

“What in the name of 74 

“Come! We'll handle this ourselves. Hurry !’’ 
dragged him along by the sleeve. 

“But ts sae . 


She 


—and the Transient Paralysis of Horror Laid Hotd of Her 


“Ttis life and death! No talk now!” 

Cutty, immaculate in his evening clothes, very much 
perturbed, went along after her. As she passed through 
the kitchen window and beckoned him to follow he de- 
murred. 

“Kitty, what the deuce is going on here?” 

“T’ll answer your questions when we get him into my 
apartment. They tried to murder him: left him there 
to die!” 

Cutty possessed a great art, an art highly developed 
only in explorers and newspapers reporters of the first 
order—adaptability; of be- 
ing able to cast aside in- 
stantly the conventions of 
civilization and let down 
the bars to the primordial, 
the instinctive and the 
natural, Thus the Cutty 
who stepped out beside 
Kitty in the drizzle was 
not the Cutty she had 
admitted into the apart- 
ment. She did not recog- 
nize this remarkable transi- 
tion until later; and then 
she discovered that Cutty, 
the suave and lackadais- 
ical in idleness, was a tre- 
mendous animal hibernat- 
ing behind a crackle shell. 

Ordinarily Cutty would 
have declined to come 
through this shell, thin as 
it was; he liked these cat 
naps between great activi- 
ties. But this lovely crea- 
ture was Conover’s daugh- 
ter, and she would have 
the seventh sense—divina- 
tion—of the born reporter. 
Something big was in the 
air. 

“Goon!” hesaid briskly. 
“T’m at your heels. And 
stoop as you pass those 
hall windows. No use 
throwing a silhouette for 
somebody in those rear 
houses to see.” . . . Old 
Tommy Conover’s daugh- 
ter, sure pop! ... here 
you go, under the ladder! 
You’ve dished the whole 
affair, whatever itis. ... 
No, no! Just spoofing, 
Kitty. A long face is no 
good anywhere, even at a 
funeral.... This window? 
Allright. Know where the 
lights are? Very good.” 

When Cutty saw the 
man on the floor he knelt 
quickly. “Nasty bang on 
the head, but he’s alive. 
What’s this? His cap. 
Poughkeepsie. By George, 
padded with his handker- 
chief! Must have known 
something was going to fall 
on him. Now, what’s it 
all about?” 

“When we get him to my apartment.” 

“Yours? Good Lord, what’s the matter with this?” 

“They tried to kill him here. They might return to see 
if they had succeeded. They mustn’t find where he has 
gone. I’mstrong. I can take hold of his knees.” 

“Tut! Neither of us could walk backward over that 
fire escape. He looks husky, but I’ll try it. Now obey me 
without question or comment. You'll have to help me get 
him outside the window and in through yours. Between 
the two windows I can handle him alone. I only hope we 
shan’t be noticed, for that might prove awkward. Now 
take hold. That’s it. When I’m through the window just 
push his legs outside.’ Panting, Kitty obeyed. “All 
right,” said Cutty. “TI like your pluck. You run along 
ahead and be ready to help me in with him. A healthy 
beggar! Here goes.” 

With a heave and a hunch and another heave Cutty 
stood up, the limp body disposed scientifically across his 
shoulders. Kitty was quite impressed by this exhibition 
of strength in a man whom she considered as elderly—old. 
There was an underthought that such feats of bodily 
prowess were reserved for young men. With the naive con- 
ceit of twenty-four she ignored the actual mathematics of 
fifty years of clean living and thinking, missed the physi- 
ological fact that often men at fifty are stronger and 
tougher than men in the twenties. They never waste 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Seize the Government 


EVOLUTIONS are all the rage in Europe and they are 

becoming quite fashionable over here. Foreigners 
who are sojourning—let us hope only temporarily—among 
us, and some men who were born in America—though 
they have since become unnaturalized—are displaying 
these new styles to us. By all means let us follow the fash- 
ions, but with due regard for our limitations. For when it 
comes to this sort of thing Europe has certain inherited 
advantages that it is quite impossible for us to overcome, 
unless we keep on importing Europeans. 

For a regular revolution a la Russe we are terribly handi- 
capped by our American proletariat. It is sickeningly 
prosperous for a proper proletariat, and rather more in- 
clined to oppress the “‘upper classes’’ than to be oppressed. 
In this country, where anyone who is willing to be a ‘“‘wage 
slave’’ for eight hours a day can earn big pay, where any- 
body who has ability can rise to the top, and where every- 
body who is thrifty can lay by a competence, we have to 
fake a lot to keep up the appearance of being ground down. 
Still, it is the only proletariat that we have and we must 
make the best of it. There might conceivably be a regular 
revolution of those who have only six pairs of silk stockings 
and Hudson-seal coats against those with two dozen pairs 
and mink capes; or a bloody uprising of flivver owners 
against the drivers of sixes and eights; but we shall proba- 
bly have to be content with something less intriguing, as 
our best little uplifters would put it. 

As a preliminary to the only kind of Yankee revolution 
that we really need we suggest that the American flag be 
run up and that press, pulpit and platform call on the 
proletariat to rise and seize the Government at the next 
presidential election. For our grievances are not against 
our form of government, which has proved itself the most 
perfect yet devised, but against the politicians who largely 
select and run the men who run the Government. 

With the exception of inconsiderable minorities, grouped 
in tight organizations, that pursue their selfish aims re- 
gardless of the larger good of the majority, the American 
proletariat, comprising in great part the farmers, bankers, 
merchants, laborers, editors, manufacturers, poets, clerks, 
preachers and professional men, haye been quite inarticu- 
late politically. They have, it is true, been given a chance 
to express themselves in cheers, speeches and parades, but 
the politicians have expressed themselves first in the can- 
didates. The average voter is about as much a part of the 


game as a college cheer leader. And after it is all over he 
can dance the boola if he craves further expression. 

The politicians will continue to rule until this prosperous 
proletariat of ours wakes up to the fact that it is not so 
prosperous as it could and should be if it would devote a 
little attention to politics, especially before the primaries; 
until it rises and springs an American-plan coup d’état on 
the politicians. 

Several methods by which this revolution may be ac- 
complished suggest themselves. The one most discussed 
is the formation of a third party. Three years ago such a 
party was in existence. Were it alive to-day and standing 
for what a Progressive Party should stand for in our 
national life—if it were, as it should be, headed by a broad- 
minded, businesslike and determined American—it would 
sweep the country at the next election. But it was done to 
death by its leaders when it no longer served their political 
purposes and ambitions; when they thought they saw an 
easier and quicker chance to win with the old crowd. They 
could not stand the gaff. They were too short-sighted to 
see that in holding fast through defeat they would have 
been strengthened and prepared for victory. No doubt 
they meant to serve, but they were out to win. And so 
they lost the chance of a century both to win and to serve. 

No third party that is formed round the ambitions of 
any man, or any set of men, or any class, or any interest, 
can get anywhere in America to-day. The slowly crystal- 
lizing purpose of the voter is to rid our politics of that 
particular form of unintelligent selfishness. The next 
President and the next Congress should take office as one- 
term men. If they do that sincerely and courageoysly, 
refusing to allow their acts to be influenced by the hope of 
a second term, they are likely to be reélected. But only a 
President who is willing to do things that will look like 
suicide to the politicians, only a Congress that is prepared 
to kick down the Capitol steps any interest or class that 
demands special legislation at the point of a gun, can give 
the country the kind of an administration that it wants. 

We need old-fashioned Americans in office, headed by a 
grim, determined, business executive—not men who seek 
office for salary or position, but men who are willing to 
sacrifice salary and position to take office. We need yes 
and no men, not the if and perhaps fellows. 

There is an alternative, in fact two alternatives, to a 
third party—the Republican’and the Democratic parties. 
Both stand for practically the same thing, though no one 
seems to know just what it is. Let them continue to stand 
for the same thing, but make it something worth while, 
and then the country cannot lose. 

There are certain very big, very fundamental, but essen- 
tially simple issues before us. There is only one right policy 
on these issues, with small chance for an honest division of 
opinion among Americans. In the settlement of these 
questions there will be differences as to details; but these 
are business details and as such they call for the best 
business brains and practice of the country, not for poli- 
tician-made executives and legislators. 

As things stand to-day our two great parties are simply 
traditions. Voting for the candidates of one or the other 
is largely a matter of birth and habit. There is no good 
reason why the voters should not stick to their traditions, 
provided they seize control of both parties and dictate 
their platforms and the selection of their candidates. 

The suggestion that one party should become radical 
and one conservative does not go to the root of the matter. 
Average Americans of good understanding are neither 
radical nor conservative in the sense in which the words 
are commonly used to-day. They stand on a middle 
ground that demands the application of ordinary common 
sense to our problems. 

Common sense is simply that quality that is the out- 
growth of experience. It is willing to try anything once 
that sounds plausible, but when a thing has once been tried 
and failed conclusively it shies away from it. That is why 
it is through with experiments in government ownership, 
socialism and communism. Socialists and their ilk are 
like those short sports who are always failing and ceaselessly 
explaining that they would have won if they hadn’t eaten 
something for breakfast that disagreed with them; or if 
their opponent hadn’t been a rude, jostling roughneck; or if 


January 51,1, 
| 
the judges hadn’t been unfair; anything except the ; 
reason—that they are not good enough to go the dista | 
Common sense tells us that the treatment of labor | 
commodity, the exploitation of men and resources far' 
enrichment and aggrandizement of a few and the lin; 
tion of opportunity, are the wrong kind of conservat) 
Common sense with courage in office would soon find y, 
to crimp this brand of conservatism. 

Common sense tells us that toleration of strikes that] 
a gun to the head of the community, of reds who plot aga; 
our Government and of the repetition of socialistic | 
ures, is the wrong kind of radicalism. Common 4); 
with courage in office would soon find ways to abate | 
brand of radicalism. 

A common-sense, not a conservative or a radical, p)| 
is what Americans need and want. 

The American way has been to hammer from with | 
or more often to let the other fellow do the hammer; 
To be proper revolutionists our proletariat should ar; 
the Foster method and bore from within. With a good) 
of hammering and a good job of boring both parties ea) 
forced to stand on clear, simple, business platforms | 
to nominate trained common-sense business executi| 
Then it will not make any special difference which ti: 
the voter marks. 

Our besetting sins have been business and poli: 
cowardice. Some of our big business men are willin); 
jeopardize our national safety and the integrity of | 
institutions in order to pile up dollars that will deprec; 
and turn into waste paper like the Russian ruble if they } 
permitted to continue their practices. 

Some of our big labor leaders are willing to divide | 
degrade the country into classes in the name of the br | 
erhood of man, in order that they may prosper and rul 

Some of our big politicians would continue to slap | 
group on the wrist and to tap the other playfully on | 
cheek, throwing an occasional kiss to the public, in 0} 
to hold office a little longer. If that public wants anyt 
it must start something. 

We are constantly getting letters from readers in w 
they wring their hands helplessly and ask what they | 
do. Fight. Do what the politicians do—organize, | 
your men and put them into the primaries. Perhaps | 
are a member of a civic or a business men’s associatic 
club, a grange, a chamber of commerce, a Browning) 
ciety, a church sociable, a current-events class or s| 
other group of men and women. [If not, join one ors’ 
one. If anyone tries to tell you that your organiza! 
must not mix in politics tell him he’s a fool, and prove | 
him by his tax bills or any one of the concrete eyide ' 
of rotten business in government that you can find re} 
to your hand. 

The work of getting good government, city, state ( 
national, of electing the President and the Congress, » 
gins in your block, your precinct and your ward. The t 
to begin is right now. Afew months more andit will be 
late.. The most important part of the congressional | 
presidential election is already under way. You can ‘f 
Bill Jones or John Smith or mayhap Herbert Hoove 
Washington if you jump in and take a hand. Judgin{) 
his work during the past five years and his article in‘ 
Christmas number of THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos! 
looks to a man up a tree as if Hoover were on the lel 
Formulate your principles and then pick your man tor ¢ 
them operative. Principles are eternally bigger than nh 
up to the point where you try to put them into effect. 1! 
the man becomes ninety per cent of the job. Good pri’ ; 
ples, clearly formulated; then competent men. he i 
can get nowhere without the second. 

Well-meaning people are continually parro 
phrase: ‘‘We must not mix in politics.” Noth 
the devil and the corrupt politician a heartier la 


A Debt to the People iF. 


HE Department of the Interior now has before d 
slveuae estimates calling for something less’ } 
and a half million dollars to meet the cost 0 rr ce 
work that the National Park Service has. plai 
dertake during the next fiscal year. _ 
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Attention is called to the importance of granting this 
epropriation, not because anyone doubts its wisdom or 
firs that the money would not be well spent, but because 
(mgress and the country should realize that there is a 
yll-grounded and irresistible popular desire to see our 
ntional parks properly developed and made more con- 
viiently available for the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sis who wish ‘to exercise their undeniable right to the 
2 oyment of this national heritage. 

)bservation teaches that appropriating bodies are never 
jre apt to strain at budgetary gnats than just after swal- 
cing budgetary camels. Parsimony follows prodigality 
ynight follows day. It is not to be regretted, therefore, 
it the gnat which the National Park Service pre- 
ets to Congress is an almost predigested insect warranted 
«sit more lightly on the stomach than the tenderest 
«ng camel of the departments. 

‘he National Park Service estimates that about eight 
idred and forty thousand dollars is immediately re- 
ved for road construction and road paving. It goes 
jout saying that if the throngs of tourists who flock 
) the national parks in increasing numbers each year 
rto have pleasant holidays and the maximum of enjoy- 
it they must have decent roads to travel over. Earth 
als no splendors that can awe or inspire the occupants 
flivver that bogs down in every hollow. Cheap roads 
i bad roads are bad investments, but well-built high- 
as have been the badge of civilization ever since the 
jans reduced road making to a'fine art. 

ongress owes these projected park roads not only to 
«country at large but rather particularly to those 
as which are spending their own funds so liberally in 
ttructing magnificent approaches to our national 
is. The state of Washington has appropriated two 
@ half million dollars, much of which will be devoted 

omstructing model concrete-surfaced roads to the 

i entrances to Mount Rainier National Park. Cali- 
ia is planning to spend three hundred thousand dol- 
sn laying many thousand billiard tables edge to edge, 

' speak, to make an equally smooth approach to 
joia Park. The all-year route which the same state 
build to Yosemite is to cost a round million. Local 
ke spirit expressed in such substantial terms well 
ves national recognition and support. 


Though Congress made available about seventy-five 
million dollars annually for a three-year period for co- 
operation with the states in road building, and three million 
dollars a year for forest roads, not a cent was provided for 
much-needed new roads in national parks. This oversight 
is a pointed illustration of what inevitably happens under 
a government without a budgetary system. We under- 
stand that the appropriations just referred to were tacked 
to the Post Office Appropriation Bill, and the National 
Park Service, being unaware of the plan to obtain funds in 
this manner, had no opportunity to make its needs known 
at the right time. 

To revert to the estimates of the National Park Service, 
one hundred thousand dollars is asked for the construction 
of trails and paths which will make easily accessible a 
considerable number of striking, scenic features in nine 
different parks. Upon the advice of health authorities 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars is asked for a 
sewerage system for the Yosemite Valley. The number of 
tourists that now visit this region is so great that sanitary 
considerations make this improvement imperative. An- 
other item-calls for one hundred thousand dollars for fight- 
ing forest fires. This charge appears no more unreasonable 
than that for fire insurance on one’s house or shop. 
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Such are the chief items, over and above ordinary 
maintenance charges, which go to make up the sum total 
asked for by the National Park Service, Its requirements 
are moderate and it has been kept in a back seat so long 
that it is high time something really adequate should be 
done for it. 

Last summer’s travel demonstrated more strikingly 
than ever before the popular character of these national 
parks. Where one saw a single rich man in a high-priced 
car, one noted twenty or thirty flivvers filled with family 
parties, mechanics, clerks and farmers, boys and girls, small- 
town people and overworked school-teachers, all out to en- 
joy the most gorgeous and the most healthful show-places in 
all the world. Something like three-quarters of a million of 
these wholesome, hard-working folk took their vacation in 
the parks and made the best of the inconveniences which 
it is proposed to remedy. 

It should not be forgotten that for five successive sum- 
mers the playgrounds of Europe have been closed to 
American visitors. During that time we have learned at 
least in part to appreciate some of our home-grown won- 
ders. Previously to 1914 we spent well over a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year on European holidays. Traveling 
Americans constitute the largest and the richest tourist 
trade in the whole world. Europe thinks 
> it a crowd well worth catering to and Eu- 
rope ought to know. Congress might do 

worse than to put in a substan- 

\ j tial bid for a generous slice of 
# that free-handed summer holiday 

trade. 
Every dollar wisely spent in 
~ popularizing our national parks 
and in making them easier to get 
to and pleasanter to go about in 
will keep at home five or ten dollars that 
would otherwise go to Europe and stay 
there, 
Any policy which deprives our national parks of 
the support they are fairly entitled to is a policy 
that will cost far more than it will come to. 
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HE happy man, they 
Ts. is he whose workis a 

game, and whose games 
are work, combining thus 
profit with pleasure and di- 
viding his time fairly be- 
tween business and recrea- 
tion. Certainly if it were not 
for the hours set aside in 
schools and universities for 
restful amusement in the 
classroom it might be feared: 
that boys and young men 
would be physically ex- 
hausted long before they are 
grown up. And it is per- 
haps as well that older men 
are able at times to seek 
refuge in the office from the 
demands of golf. Yet, as 
everyone knows, the busi- 
ness man prefers the hardest 
golf to the easiest morning— 
conversing with a typist— 
and is actually happier upon 
the links than on ’Change. 
Indeed the more time he can 
spend on the links the hap- 
pier he is—that is, as long as 
his health will stand it. 

Charles Brownrigg, how- 
ever, was fortunate in a very 
strong constitution, and 
though for many years he 
had done no work at all, so 
that all his time was spent 
in pure amusement, he was 
still hale of body; in fact, ° 
he was a most enviable man. 
He had health; he hada good 
temper; he had a charming ._ 
wife and plenty of money; a 
clear conscience; and a 
hobby which took up so 
much of his time and ab- 
sorbed so much of his energy 
and intelligence that nothing 
remained for his social hours 
but good-nature and con- 
tentment. 

Brownrigg was an ama- 
teur chemist—a true ama- 
teur, for he loved his hobby. 
Moreover, he was considered 
a very good chemist, be- 
cause he devoted so much 
of his life to the craft and 
because he had not yet pub- 
lished any discovery for 
criticism. 

The Brownriggs lived at 
Tottenham Green, a village - 
on the new Northern Tube— 
it was not yet a suburb, 
though easily accessible from town. Here in the middle of 
a small park of one acre at the end of a winding avenue 
some fifty yards in length—though the house could be 
reached by persons in a hurry through a short cut of 
twenty paces—stood Barnton Lodge. Here Charles had 
his laboratory and Mrs. Charles had whatever it was which 
kept her amused all day, and happy. Sometimes it was 
wondered what this was. The Brownriggs had no children; 
Mrs. Charles did not care for gardening or books or art; 
she certainly took very small interest in the housekeeping; 
and her husband’s pursuits were quite mysterious to her— 
but she must have had something, because she was cer- 
tainly contented and happy. She said so herself. 

Nevertheless, it appeared to some people strange that a 
pretty young woman, not very clever or ostensibly re- 
ligious—in fact a charming young woman formed for 
enjoyment—should be happy with a husband who spent 
all his time in a ground-floor study and was often absent 
even from meals. 

James Martin did not believe it. Very great experience 
of the world, especially the female part of it, inclined him 
to think that the improbable is not so often true as people, 
especially clever people, like to fancy. It was improbable 
that a woman like Nelly Brownrigg should be happy with 
a husband like Charles, and so James was ready to discover 
that she was not. 

He went, like a man of experience, to Nelly herself and 
asked her. 


“‘would You Mind If I Said Good-by to Him?” 


“Oh, yes! Of course I’m happy. Why do you ask?” 
Nelly was rather amused at the question. 

“I’m very glad. You see, Nelly, we are old friends 
now | 

“‘Nearly six months.” 

‘Six months can be a very long time. It seems longer 
to me than many years before.” 

James looked pensive, and Nelly sighed. Not the least of 
Nelly’s charms was her sympathetic nature. She could 
sympathize even with Charles in his inhuman vicissitudes 
with chemicals. She sympathized now very much with 
James, because he appeared to be sad. 

“And I’ve noticed sometimes However, if you 
really are happy I needn’t say any more. How nice your 


stocks smell. It’s a good place for them under the labora- ° 


tory window.” 

James seemed to shake off his melancholy thoughts by a 
social effort. But Nelly was not to be deceived. 

“What have you noticed?” 

“Nothing—nothing. By the way, what is Charles 
working at just now—or doesn’t he tell you?” 

“Yes, of course he tells me. He’s trying to find out 


that—that—it’s-a sort of medicine, you know, to stop peo- — 
ple wanting to be wicked. But what have you noticed?” © 
“Only that you seemed a little out of spirits now and.” 


then; when no one was watching—that is,” James added 
in a softer tone, with a tender glance, ‘‘when you thought 
no one was watching.” 


than friendship, and though all were ready t 
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Nelly was now hersel p 
sive. She gave a littlejg 
of self-pity and murny 
that nobody could a 2 
be in good spirits. 

“Yes,” said James’, 
nestly, ‘‘but the trut|; 
Nelly, that you arn 
happy, and you knoy} 
are not happy. What 4 
good of hiding it? D 
think I don’t see how 
you feel your position? |p 
lonely you are? How( 
ing in—in friends?” 

Nelly made a slight 
ture of protest. 

“T know I oughtn’t |} 
saying these things,” ) 
James penitently, “bu; 
would forgive me ify 
knew how I felt about » 
Would you rather I 
away?” 

Nelly did not seem tie 
the last question, and 
tinued to gaze though i 
at her toes. Then she; {i 
again, still more dijl 
James edged a little ek t 
her on the garden seai| 

‘“‘How can you be hp 
How could anyon|| 


“Yes, I suppose ii 
what it is,” Nelly adn i 

“You’re lonely. » 
than lonely.” 

“‘T suppose that’s it 

“Of course it is! |h 
what did you think it's 

Nelly looked sadly | 
friend. ‘‘But no on 
always be happy.” 

““Mypoor Nelly”— i 
with the daring of pr ji 
took Nelly’s hand—t 
firmly, so that it cou | 
be withdrawn witho | 
ungraceful effort—')! 
people may not be a} 
be happy. But you 
tell me that you thir j 
couldn’t be happy aly s 
you knew how.” Nik 
to say, Nelly was quit 
of this. There are not # 
people who do not thir 
they could always be P 
if they had the mei} 
the knowledge. In 2 
everyone is conyince'’ 
the normal intended 
of mankind is happin¢ # 
that any falling short therefrom, even for a day fh 
now and then, is due to fault or misfortune, and _ 
means to the nature of things. E 

“But I have everything I want, you know,” said a 

““Have you?” 

Nelly looked inquiringly at the solemn James. 

“A husband?” he asked. 

Nelly was surprised. 

“Of course. You know I have!” 

“But is he a husband?” 

“Charles is the best husb 4 

“But, Nelly, think! Is he a husband? How of! 
you see him? What do you know of him, and what i" 
does he take in you?” 

‘But Charles is the kindest ——” |») 

“Why, Nelly, you’re no better than a wido} 
ruptedthe impassioned James: ‘Worse e 
widow, because you can’t marry again!” 

The conversation was here broken off by 


they were not surprised, that Mr. Brownrigg 
(Continued on Page 32) | 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
wife most shamefully, that he had 
only himself to thank for whatever 
happened. 

Meanwhile James Martin, whose social qualities were 
undeniable, became very popular, and Nelly was per- 
ceived to be a very attractive woman. Those who wished 
to secure the Brownriggs for a dance or a dinner asked 
James. And +hose who wanted James asked the Brown- 
riggs and told him they were coming. As Charles and 
James were excellent friends these arrangements proved 
very successful. 

James was no more pleased to see Nelly than Charles 
was to see James. James was a good fellow and never 
hurt or offended anyone in his life, unless it was necessary; 
he pleased as many and as much as he could. In fact he 
never forgot that most valuable precept that one’s duty 
to one’s neighbor is to say what he likes to hear, as one’s 
duty to oneself is to know the truth. So he had no diffi- 
culty at all in showing great interest in Charles’ chemistry, 
though he did not conceal from himself that Charles was 
an ass, quite undeserving of a wife like Nelly. Neither did 
he conceal it from some of his friends. He told me, for 
one, partly I think out of ingenuous surprise that any man 
married to a pretty woman could desert her for such 
frivolity as science. 

“Do you know what he is after now—a cure for crimi- 
nals!’ James laughed heartily. ‘‘Yes—that’s what it AS sen 
he went on. ‘A drug to paralyze their—something or 
other.” 

“Motor centers,’ I suggested. 

I knew several medical students and rather prided 
myself on the words and hints acquired from them, which 
were not, by the way, all medical. 

“Very likely. He was telling me all about it last night. 
Asked me into his stinks room on purpose. Whatever it 
is which makes people wicked, so Charles says, will grad- 
ually wither up, until they are all perfectly respectable.” 
James laughed again. 

I was grave. I felt that to a certain extent, owing to my 
medical friendships, I was bound to defend the honor of 
science. 

“‘There’s no reason why it shouldn’t be done, as far as 
I know. This twilight-sleep business, for instance, is only 
a temporary paralysis of the memory. The women feel 
the pain just the same, or worse, but they don’t remember 
anything about it afterward. If they can paralyze the mem- 
ory I don’t see why they shouldn’t go a step further 2 

“They may, but not Charles,” interrupted James with 
a grin. 

“Why not?” 

“He’s a fly flat.” 

“A what?” 

James sipped his whisky-and-soda, and explained: 

“My dear old father used to say that the world is 
divided into three classes—the fly men, the flats and the 
fly flats. The fly men are really fly; the flats are flat and 
know it; but the fly flats are flats who think they are fly. 
And, of course, it is out of the fly flats that the fly men 
make their money. Because the real flats are too shy.” 
James jingled his pocket and grinned at me. 

“What am I?” 

“That’s not fair. But if you are a flat and know it, then 
you keep your money and your wife where they are safe, 
and you won’t come to any harm.” 

“Wife?”? I asked, looking suspiciously at the calm 
James. ‘‘Does that apply to Charles?” 

““As I tell you, Charles is fly flat.” 

When James came to Barnton the house was in darkness 
except for a dim glow from the laboratory window. 
Charles Brownrigg worked much at night, as trains were 
fewer, and vibration affected his apparatus. But this did 
not disconcert the lover, because he knew that Charles in 
his laboratory was as deaf and blind to outward events as 
if he had been asleep in bed. James merely took the pre- 
caution of walking on the grass as he passed the window, 
and came to the garden door of the drawing-room, which 
opened onto the terrace, without the smallest mishap. 
The door was wide open and he went straight in. 

Mrs. Charles was waiting, but she did not get up to meet 
her James. She sat until he should see her, and as the 
room was large and lighted only by one shaded candle on 
a table by the fireplace he did not see her for several 
moments. 

Mrs. Charles knew that she was making a memory. This 
is always an anxious preoccupation, especially for women, 
to whom memories are so important. They know that 
much of their happiness, especially in the old age which is 
seldom long absent from their thoughts, depends on their 
memories, 
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Then she looked eagerly to see the dark figure of her 
lover silhouetted against the bright moonlight, for this 
she knew would be an unforgettable picture, and for an 
instant she was disappointed in James, because he seemed 
unexpectedly large. She did not say fat—she realized 
that James was not thin—but she had not remembered 
him so thickset. True, her husband was unusually slim, 
and James was wearing an overcoat, but she wished that 
he had taken more pains with his figure on this night of all 
others. He need not have worn the overcoat, for instance. 
Nelly felt slightly aggrieved with James for this piece of 
thoughtlessness and reflected with a stifled sigh that James, 
even James, had not that perfect sympathy which can rise 
to all the demands of a romantic and memorable situation. 

James heard the sigh, soft as it was, and turned quickly. 
He raised his hands and smiled, showing his perfect teeth, 
which gleamed in the candlelight. They were new teeth, 
and he was justly proud of them. His attitude was most 
gallant. He looked charming. No woman could have 
asked for a better recollection than James Martin at that 
moment. Witha glad cry Nelly threw herself into his arms. 

“Poor Charles!” she said. : 

James smiled at this naiveté and tried to kiss his be- 
loved. Nelly drew back hastily. Nelly did not wish to 
have a smallest memory of that evening with which her 
conscience could blame her. But James, who had kissed 
Nelly several times before and failed even yet to grasp the 
difference between this evening and other evenings, was 
somewhat surprised at this repulse. 

“Why, Nelly—what have I done? Is anything wrong?” 

“‘Oh, no, dear, but on the last night—it seems so un- 
kind.” And she added in a mournful voice: “The last 
night.” 

“So itis. Aren’t you glad?” asked James. 

Nelly opened her eyes wide and gazed at him tragically. 

“You know I never could bear last things,” she mur- 
mured. A tear rolled down her cheek as she glanced round 
the room and added sadly: ‘I shall never see Barnton 
again.” 

“But you said only yesterday that you hated the 
place; that it was inconvenient; that there was no water 
on the top landing & 

“So I do—but, James, don’t you understand—never, 
never again! It’s quite awful to think of!” 

Nelly sank down in a chair, quite 
broken, and dabbed her nose with her 
handkerchief. 

“Infact you aresorry for Charles. Per- 
haps you'll say you love him after all?” 

James was justifiably in- 
dignant. He planted his 
feet well apart on the 
hearthrug and looked se- 
verely at the unfortunate 
Nelly. Nelly sighed from 
her heart. James was fall- 
ing very much short of her 
smallest expectations. But 
she reflected dimly that no 
man has a sense of the ap- 
propriate; no man can 
really enter into the least of 
asituation; and that James 
was perhaps doing as well 
as could be expected from 
his sex. She had not for- 
gotten the disappointment 
of her honeymoon, when 
her husband had been so 
inconsiderate as to suffer 
from bad toothache all 
the first week. 

“You know I do,” 
she said at last. 

“Oh, do you? Then 
perhaps I’d better go 
away. I’m sorry.” 

James turned toward 
the garden; in fact he 
had made a step in that direc- 
tion, though a very slow one, 
before Nelly jumped up and 
caught his arm. 

“Where are you going?’’ she 
asked wildly. ‘‘You ¢an’t 
leave me like this!” 
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Nelly Knew at Once That She Could Not 
Part With That Photograph 
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“T understand you to say you would rai\y 
stay with ——” 
“Oh, James, you know I didn’t! Icy 
said I was fond of him and sorry for }), 
Surely you would not like me to be unkind—to Chass 
above all people—on a night like this. I could ny 
forget it.” 
“Sorry for him? I hope he does you the honor of hi g 
sorry for himself to-morrow—but I doubt it.” 
Nelly sighed again, and drew away. “I think he’) 
sorry. Charles is really very fond of me, you know, Jars, 
And he has always been so thoughtful.” 
“Thoughtful?” 
“Not worrying me about things; in fact he hardly | 
comes out of his laboratory.” 
James made a faint noise, which might have her g 
swear. ‘I thought, Nelly dear, that that was the j). 
cipal objection to him as a husband—that you never jy 
him. And if we want to catch our train we must git 
once.” 
“Yes, of course, it is very wrong of him,” mused Ny. 
“But still it is a great comfort—almost as much as j je 
went to town every day like other husbands.” 
“Where is your coat?” 
James looked about him and discovered the coat han jg 
on the back of a chair. He held it up in silence before ic 
docile Nelly, who turned round and was just about to if 
her hands into the armholes when she changed her 1i¢ 
and walked away. 
“Well?” asked James, staring at her over the coat. 
“Would you mind if I said good-by to him?” 
“Good heavens! Say good-by? Nelly dear, dix 
reasonable!” 
“T must say good-by!” Nelly frowned and shool e1 
head. ‘Perhaps I shall—I shall—never see him aj f 
Oh, James, I do feel so wretched!”’ 
Nelly burst into loud sobs and collapsed into an 
chair. 
James had rather expected a scene of remorse and t's 
and was an experienced comforter. He had, more? 
allowed plenty of time both for Nelly’s well-known m 
punctuality and just such a scene as this. He sat down 
the arm of the chair and took Nelly’s hand. From them 
he slipped gradually into the seat, while Nelly was r ad 
as gradually toward the opposite arm. Thus in a jj 
time she was in James’ lap, leaning her head ag 's\ 
his shirt front, and finding much consolation in 2 
sympathetic contact. 
““You will let me—won’t you?” she be; id 
“Let you what, darling?” 
‘Say. good-by, dearest.” 

James gave up the point with a desp tt 
grin over Nelly’s unconscious head. 

“Very well—but what wil 0! 
say? ”? P | 

“Only good night 

“Will he want to—to kissy ”” 

“Oh, no! Yousee, he'll be 
ing up to bed—I mean he t i 
he will be coming up to — Ih 
James, how sad it is, isn’t ? 
Nelly sighed deeply. ‘“‘Hov 
fully sad to think that last |i! 
was the last night that Clle 
will ever iy 

“You ought to be vd 
about this good-by,” 
James hastily, who f ve 
another breakdown. 

Nelly gave him a ki 0 
compunction and jump) 
his knee. | 

“Now you can trust * 
she said, smiling fond # 
she went out. 

“What a woman! 
flected James. ‘‘Whaté 
we'll have! But, by 
T’ll have to keep an & 


” 


| 
ul 
’ 


as look at me. Byen®™ 
she’s in two minds aul 
it. I’m glad I won’t be her ¥8 
band.’’ | 
But at this moment Nell! 


she was in a nervous hurry. 
“Come,” she said. “Lets 
(Concluded on Page 62, 
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Tt is far more than a happy circumstance 
that Republic Grande Cord Tires are reg- 
istering remarkable records, everywhere. 


It was, indeed, a foregone conclusion M4 
that they would do so. 


This is so simply because their greater en- 
durance and economy were scientifically 
pre-determined—in Republic laboratories, 
and factories, and brutal road tests. 


Here was discovered the process of put- 
ting extraordinary strength and resistance 
into Prodium Rubber. 


Here was worked out, with exact en- 
gineering calculation, the really effective 
non-skid Staggard Tread. 


Here was devised a new type of cord 
construction to give the tire sidewalls still 
greater strength. 


So the longer life and service of the 
Grande Cord are the definite results of 
definite processes, which are peculiar and 
exclusive to the Republic. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes, havea reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-skid 
Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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LL acute infectious dis- 
A eases are enemies of 
the human race. 

They may be likened to 
highwaymen, gunmen and 
other assassins. But pneu- 
monia is the Apache, always 
lurking in dark places, wait- 
ing to pounce upon his vic- 
tim, and with swift sure 
stroketolay himlow. There 
is nothing slow and insidious 
about pneumonia. One mo- 
ment you are moving hap- 
pily along, you turna corner, 
there is a descent of the 
knife, and you have fallen. 
A sharp and bitter struggle 
follows. If you are strong 
enough to get the better of 
your assailant he suddenly 
gives up and makes away. 
The attack has been swift, 
the encounter fierce, and the 
departure equally abrupt. 

There are several kinds of pneumonia, but the one whose 
name should be capitalized is Lobar Pneumonia, man’s 
deadliest enemy among the acute infectious diseases. It 
is responsible for more deaths than any of the others, and 
it is taking more and more human toll each year. 

Lobar pneumonia is so called because it usually begins in 
one lobe, the lower lobe of the right lung being a favorite 
site. And though it may confine itself to one lobe it often 
attacks other lobes, at times affecting both lungs. Then it 
becomes the dreaded double pneumonia. 

By far the most frequent cause of pneumonia is an 
exceedingly small germ called the pneumococcus—a deadly 
germ, but not always equally virulent, and with some 
persons apparently not virulent at all. Certain animals, 
especially the rabbit and the mouse, are much more sus- 
ceptible than human beings; in fact though it is probably 
present in more than half the throats of those living in 
cities by no means all of this number get pneumonia. 
Those who carry about with them these bacteria, but who 
are not affected by them, are called “carriers.” They can 
give the germs to others more susceptible and themselves 
remain immune. 

Like other infectious diseases, pneumonia when intro- 
duced among a: people to whom it has been a stranger 
creates great havoc. But those used to city life are to a 
certain extent protected. If all persons who become the 
temporary carriers of the pneumococcus were stricken 
with pneumonia the disease would become a scourge more 
dreaded than all the plagues of Pharaoh, because of its high 
death toll. About one-quarter of all those who have pneu- 
monia succumb, so it is well for the continuance of the 
human race that of those who frequently harbor the germ 
in their throats not all are susceptible. 


Seventy-five Per Cent Recover 


STANDARD medical work published four years ago 

states that ‘“‘The course and outcome of the disease are 
uninfluenced by ” and then it names categorically 
practically almost every means which can be used in the 
treatment. And further: “At present the infection is 
beyond our control other than such simple measures as 
tend to spare and support the strength of the patient by 
careful nursing and the alleviation of symptoms. Useless 
medicines should be avoided.” 

That is, the medical profession is helpless to prevent or 
to cure. Make the victim comfortable, lessen his pain and 
other distress. Watch him fight the powers of darkness 
alone and unaided—except by the forces within himself. 
They must carry on while the physician and friends stand 
by. The issue will depend entirely upon’ the relative 
strength and endurance of the opponents. 

A black outlook, surely—or it. would be if it were not 
modified by certain facts. The first fact is that the 
healthy person stands considerably less chance of getting 
pneumonia than one who is below par. It takes more than 
the germs to cause this disease. As with other diseases 
there must be contributing causes. And concerning most 
of these contributing causes, whether or not they shall be 
present to help the pneumococcus in his attack upon us we 
can decide and determine if we know what they are. 

The second modifying fact has to do with quite recent 
discoveries in prevention, which were promoted by work 
in camps and hospitals during the war. The war brought 
together the most advanced, the most skilled specialists 
among the medical men of the country. It also brought 
together millions of young men. Many of the soldiers, 


removed from their accustomed environment, were taken 
ill with the various infectious diseases. They had every 
known disease and every variation of disease. Moreover, 
the sick were cared for in groups in the great hospitals 
where their afflictions could be studied. Also the scientists 
were there to study them. 

Thus was pneumonia observed from every medical 
angle by the members of the hospital staffs and by com- 
missions sent out by the Surgeon General to gather facts 
and to correlate them. And so was forged another weapon 
against the monster, not yet perfected, but developed so 
that it has proved its beneficence in thousands of instances. 
Of this weapon more will be said in its proper place. 

One who has had pneumonia will not need to be told 
how swiftly it attacks or what havoc it creates. But many 
have not had it, and for this reason it may be expedient to 
enter into a somewhat detailed description. 

You may or may not have a cold. Probably you have 
not been feeling well for several days. Perhaps you have 
been losing sleep or overworking or attending too many 
formal dinners or have been committing any one or any 
number of the common physical indiscretions. 

One day you go home feeling chilly and languid. During 
the next day or two these disagreeable sensations con- 
tinue, but you are too busy to pay much attention to 
them. If you have been coughing for several days you 
attribute everything to the cold. 

Then like the traditional thunderbolt out of a clear sky 
comes a chill. A real chill, not a chilliness, that makes you 
long for all the hot-water bottles in the world. And with it 
a pain. Not a stitch but a stab; a continued rhythmic 
stabbing with every catching breath. And a short sharp 
cough that adds to the torture, infinitely increasing the 
pain. .. q 
“Send for the doctor!” 

He comes, and finds you with a high fever, though you 
may still be shaking with cold. He feels your pulse; it is 
racing. You are breathing rapidly, much more rapidly 
than your fever warrants, because your respirations are 
shallow, caught almost at the very beginning by the rack- 
ing stabs in your side. He listens to your heart and to your 
breathing, but at this stage of the disease they disclose 
little. However, he knows by inference. He is cheerful and 
attempts to reassure you, but downstairs he says: ‘‘ Pneu- 
monia!” You are in for it, and may you be one of the 
seventy-five per cent who recover! 

What is taking place in your lungs? Something has 
been happening to you for several days before the attack, 
and you did not know it. In the first place, there were the 
germs. You may have harbored them in the throat and 
air passages for many days, but at least you had them for a 
time before you were stricken. Then came the exposure to 
cold and wet, resulting in a cold. Or, whatever it was, 
something occurred to break down your natural immunity, 
your usual resisting power. 

This period between the true beginning and the violent 
onslaught is called the period of incubation. A better 
term would be the period of germination, because the 
seeds, the pneumococci, are plants, and they must repro- 
duce billions of their kind before you are conscious of 
trouble. During this time, lasting from two to eight days, 
the symptoms are vague. You may feel merely out of 
sorts. But the poisons created by the bacteria are accu- 
mulating and are being absorbed into the circulation. 

_ In the meantime, though you have been unaware of 
impending danger, your body knows. It has at once begun 
to fortify itself, to manufacture a tremendous number of 
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the opposing forces agay 
the invaders. In pneumij 
as in other germ digest 
is the white corpuscles, } 
tain kinds of them especi j 
that fight for us by dest 
ing bacteria. So, long bey 
your chill, before you are | 
low, while the germs ar) 
creasing in number in}; 
lungs, the white blood ; 
puscles are being mani; 
tured in great numbers \ 
are beginning the fight) 
supremacy. 

One of the first thing: ; 
doctor wants to know y» 
he is called is the amoui 
your leucocytosis. Le 
cyte is the proper nam ¢ 
the white blood corpu 
The number of these fi 
ers may have increased) 
two to twenty times | 
number present in the k ) 
in health. And if you have a large number of leucox ¢ 
your chances for recovery are better than if the nu ¢ 
were small. But in spite of all this preparation the | 
teria have gained headway, and in their growth, mil 1 
upon millions of them, they have created enough dis' |: 
ance to produce pneumonia. 

The chill, the headache, the muscle pains—all the i 
tressing first symptoms are caused by the poisons 3 
have been taken up by the blood and distributed thro | 
out the body. In the lung, at the site of their inva! 
there is congestion. ‘This resembles the congestio \ 
ordinary diseased conditions as a cloudburst resemb 
shower. It is overwhelming. All the blood vessel: 1 
swollen and engorged, and they will soon discharge ce i 
elements into the groups of air cells. The inflammati | 
so violent that it nearly always affects the lining mem! » 
of the lung, the pleura. Pleurisy, or better, pleui 
causes the catching pain which occurs with every brea’ 


How the Disease May Spread 


eee comes the exudate, a sticky discharge that 0 
will fill all the air cells and shut off entirely the br | 
ing space of that lobe, throwing all the burden of respir 0 
upon the unaffected parts. The more lung shut off 11 
air the greater the task for the rest of the lungs. The br I 
ing is now rapid partly because of this decrease of airs 0 

But the blood has not only absorbed poisons; the g 7 
themselves are invading the blood stream. Throu | 
they may reach other organs and tissues of the body: ! 
heart, the joints, the brain. Even the middle ear mi | 
affected. Purulent inflammation of the middle ear is ! 
quent complication. 

The heart has a tremendous burden thrust upon it 
the force of its contractions it must send the blood st 
to every part of the body with sufficient velocity to ins & 
constant circulation of the stream. If there is an obs}! 
tion anywhere the work of the heart is tremend 3 
increased. And here is a large area in which thy 
obstruction because of the pressure of the exudate. * 
the heart muscle may be affected by the poisons 1! 
blood. And the heart must beat faster because of the ® 
fever. The great majority of fatal cases are directly © 
to failure of the heart. 4 | 

During the progress of a pneumonia the doct 
chiefly interested in six things: First, the amount ol 
involved, whether there.are any fresh invasions. Se aK 
the height of the fever; if the temperature remains 7! 
high the outlook is grave. Third, the condition 0} 
heart muscle, as indicated by the sounds which he 3 
through his stethoscope, by the rapidity of the contrat! 
and by the blood pressure. Fourth, the leucocyte ¢! 
he wants to know how the numbers of the defensive e 
are being kept up. Fifth, what the other organs © 
body, chiefly the kidneys, are doing to eliminat’ 
poisons. Sixth, whether there are any complica 
especially of the brain, as evidenced by delirium. 

But let us say you are one of the seventy-five” 
recover, of every hundred persons attacked. One da~ 
may be the third, the fifth, the tenth, any day; ther® 
common but erroneous belief that pneumonia pre e? 
odd-numbered day to stop—one day there comes 4°" 
This change is usually as sudden and wonderful @ 
appearance of the sun after a hurricane, It is. area’ 
There is a peaceful calm, the world looks as differ t 
as you appear different to those about you. ‘a 

(Concluded on Page 89) ~~ rae 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


fou can pay more— 
but why do it? 


Why have Styleplus stood right out in 
font these days? 

Because in the teeth of the high price 
sorm, Styleplus have stuck to the medium 
rice without yielding an inch in quality. 

In fact the quality is even better now than 
rer. 

Every day more men turn to Styleplus. 
ley are the clothes of the hour. They are 
le coveted chance to have clothes that are 
ivays stylish, always wear well and always 
»st a reasonable amount. 

It is a triumph that Styleplus, at the com- 
(table, in-between prices, offer you the 
sentials that good clothes must possess. 

All-wool fabrics. Correct style. Fine 
cloring. Guaranteed wear. 

Buy Styleplus— always! 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most 
cities and towns. Write for name of local dealer. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


Styleplus 


Clothes 


Trade Mark Reg, 


IQ-845-#50~#55 


ca limited assortment at $35 y 


Copyright 1920 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co,, Inc. 


, 3s } 2 : : s = é , rade Mark Bee 
ERICA'S KNOWN~PRICED CLOTHES ot 
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Humanity’s 
Fabric 


MERICA produces 
A between fifty- 
five and sixty per 
cent of the world’s total 
cotton crop of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 
bales. The present out- 
look is that the United 
States will have to con- 
tinue to supply the 
greater part of the 
world’s requirements in 
this important raw ma- 
terial. With an annual 
production of 5,000,000 
bales, India ranks sec- 
ond as a cotton pro- 
ducer, while Egypt with 
1,300,000 bales comes 
third. The world’s area 
devoted to cotton is ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 
acres, of which the 
United States has 
37,000,000 acres, India 
25,000,000 and Egypt 
1,825,000. Nine-tenths 
of the world’s cotton 
area lies north of the 
equator. 

At the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth 
century the total pro- 
duction of cotton in the 
world amounted to only 
500,000,000 pounds. 
The total production 
to-day is in the neigh- 
borhood of 14,000,- 
000,000 pounds. One 
hundred years ago the 
world produced only 
sufficient cotton to sup- 
ply an average of four yards of cloth for each inhabitant 
of the earth; the present production is large enough to 
afford each person in the world thirty-five yards of cotton 
material. The present value of the world’s cotton crop 
is about $3,000,000,000, of which total value the United 
States’ production amounts to two-thirds. 

In cotton manufacture, however, supremacy rests with 
Great Britain rather than the United States. The number 
of spindles in Great Britain totals approximately 56,000,000, 
while the best estimates indicate that there are only 
32,000,000 spindles in the United States. Germany has 
about 11,000,000 spindles, Russia 9,000,000, France 8,000,- 
000 and India 7,000,000. One authority estimates that the 
investment in the cotton mills of the world totals $6,000,- 
000,000, of which the United States has $1,500,000,000 
and the United Kingdom nearly $2,225,000,000. The total 
value of the world’s cotton products amounts approxi- 
mately to $6,000,000,000 annually, of which $3,000,000,000 
is accredited to Europe and $1,000,000,000 to the United 
States. 

There are also certain minor industries that are im- 
portant by-products of the cotton business. The world’s 
cottonseed-oil and oil-cake industry has an invested capital 
of $1,500,000,000 and turns out a product valued at about 
$1,000,000,000 yearly. The product of the knitting mills 
of the world amounts to something like two-thirds of a 
billion dollars annually, while the dyeing, mercerizing and 
finishing plants of the world produce goods having a value 
of approximately $500,000,000.. To sum up, the total 
capital invested in the world’s cotton business, including 
everything from the value of lands to the finished materials 
in the hands of consumers, amounts to not less than 
$30,000,000,000. The industry gives employment to up- 
ward of 6,000,000 workers and furnishes a living for more 
than 28,000,000 people. 

So much for the principal statistics relating to cotton. 
The best grade of cotton produced in the world is that 
known as the Sea Island variety, grown in America. This 
particular product, however, comprises less than one per 
cent of the total output of the United States, the other 
ninety-nine per cent of our production being what is known 
as Upland cotton. Next to the Sea Island cotton, so far as 
quality is concerned, is the variety produced in Egypt. 

Climatic conditions in Egypt are radically different from 
those prevailing in the large cotton-growing areas of the 
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‘Down in the Land of Cotton”’ 


United States. The Egyptian cotton is produced with the 
aid of an elaborate system of irrigation and the plant is 
grown in a soil that is a mixture of sand and mud. The 
total water used in the cotton area of Egypt is equivalent 
to a rainfull of about thirty-five inches. Hand labor 
is used almost exclusively and the result is an abundant 
crop of long-stapled cotton with an extremely strong fiber. 
This superior product is now being used in the manufacture 
of fabric for pneumatic tires and for producing other cloths 
of a strong and durable nature. 

India, the first country to produce cotton, though 
having an ideal climate, still produces a short, uncertain 
staple that is difficult to spin. The methods used are 
primitive, as is evident from the small production that is 
obtained from a very large acreage. 

The cotton that is produced in the United States is 
raised by small farmers, most of whom do not even own 
the land they till. The general practice of these renters is 
to give from one-quarter to one-third of the crop they pro- 
duce to the landlord. It is estimated that in the United 
States there are 2,000,000 farmers producing cotton and 
that the average production per farm is about six bales 
a season. At to-day’s prices these six bales are worth less 
than $1000. 

For years it has been stated that cotton is the curse of 
the South. The small farmers producing this staple have 
always contended that cotton has been grown at a loss. 
The contention has been that whatever profit they have 
gained from their farming has come from other things. 
Texas produces about one-third of all the cotton grown in 
the United States and this question as to the cost of raising 
the staple has been a matter of interest to the Texas people 
for a number of years. 

A commission was appointed and after an investigation 
reported that the cost of growing cotton is now thirty- 
five cents a pound. 

If this is true it is evident that with cotton selling round 
thirty cents a pound the grower must be engaged in carry- 
ing on an unprofitable business. 

Another extensive investigation of costs was completed 
in the cotton districts of South Carolina and Mississippi. 
This examination brought out the fact that the cost of 
producing cotton in the regions investigated was approxi- 
mately twenty-one cents a pound, It is likely, however, 
that all of these inquiries are inconclusive, because of the 
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deficient method} 
are employed | 
majority of the} 
farmers in calei} 
their costs. 

J. S. Wannaii 
president of the 
ican Cotton A) 
tion, predicts t)| 
a‘few years’ tir 
world’s spinning : 
will require an; 
above 35,000,00) 
of cotton. He; 
“The supply of | 
goods has been si} | 
wearing out fc. 
years and nowth | 
must be reclothe 
as it must be fe; | 
its famished con: 
If the world’s ee: ) 
life is to be ker: 
sound basis ther 
be a steady an 
tinued increase 
cotton output | 
growing cottoi: 
will be the shor; 
the last decade. : 
cotton can be s| 
from the 1920 ¢: 
willface an abso ¢ 
haustion of raw | 
A small crop i! 
will mean idle s | 
and a great losst r 
ufacturers. Toit 
the output they’ 
producing cotto 1 
be made more ; 
tive to the labor i 
work in the prot ' 
of any other pr! 
The produceris: : 
to codperate w 
manufacturer, b ! 
that much of -his trouble and adversity is charge | 
the small army of dealers that stand between him: ! 
manufacturer, claiming an enormous toll from his p I 

“The price that the producer will demand will br! 
neighborhood of fifty cents a pound. A lower pr) 
render other crops more profitable and will mean || 
tainty of another small crop. The old day of lo) 
labor and low-cost cotton has passed forever. 1 
economic chains have been broken and have gone} 
scrap heap, never again to be forged. As a m2? 
patriotism first, and next as a matter of necessi 
cotton producer planted his lands during the war | 
in food and feed crops. The result has been startlin | 
doctrine that has been preached to the producer | 
last sixty years has been put into practice. The pi l 
ties of the soils of the South and the necessity of div | 
farming have been startlingly illustrated. Cotton} 
lous in its beneficences, has been a curse only to thes 
which produced it. Cotton brought the slaves frit 
East to the South and made the South the defen ' 
slavery, the derelicts of agriculture, and consigné | 
to a sectional prejudice in the country’s Governme: 

“The price of cotton was based upon slave's | 
To-day the cost of living is nearly eight times wha 
twenty-five years ago. For instance, a family of i 
man, wife and two children—under the old régin ' 
issued four pounds of meat a week, mostly for the 
the man. It cost about thirty-two cents. Now t!/ 
demanding sufficient for all the family—ten poun) 
costs about $3.50. Such a family in that era got tw? 
of brogan shoes a year. They cost about $1.50 a pair f 
$3. Now they want two pairs of brogans, two P” 
Sunday wear, two pairs for the children—cost, abo 

“Now as to clothing: The man got about one 
suit every two years in the old days. It cost roun(® 
an average of $4 each year. Now he wants at le 
suit every year, costing round $25, with the proba 
it averaging more. The same ratio applies to the qi 
for the wife and children. Such a family under \ 
conditions lived in a one-room log cabin built ve 
brick, glass windows, screens or ceiling; it cost | 
mately $50. They are demanding now a house with 4 
rooms, brick chimneys, glass windows, screened an( 
throughout. Such a house will cost now about 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Ir is our desire to be as temper- 
ate as possible in discussing this 
new Cadillac. 


- But it is not easy to tell even the 


plain facts in an entirely dis- 
passionate way. 


For we have knowledge of this 
Cadillac, in actual performance, 
which prompts us to almost un- 
measured enthusiasm. 


It is the climax and the culmina- 
tion of more than eighty thousand 
Cadillac cars, of the same type, 
which have preceded it. 


It embodies and. expresses the 
best thought, and the best prac- 
tice, of nearly six years of con- 
centration on that type. 


And it gives life and action to 
all. of the refinements and im- 
provements which the past year, 
in particular, has brought forth. 


Slight wonder, therefore, if we 
are eager that you shall make 
test of the splendid properties we 
know it to possess. 


Our sincereand honest conviction 
is that even these Cadillac works 
have not produced a car which 
equals it. 


And candorcompels us toadd our 
conviction that no other car in 
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the world has yet approached its 
wonderful facility of performance. 


The added exterior beauties are 
plainly apparent—but the greater 
beauties are those which await 
you in an ease of control and 
a softness of operation beyond 
our ability to describe. 


The car has accomplished prodi- 
gies of long, hard travel, with an 
absence of even the most usual 
adjustment so astonishing that 
it has amazed even those of us 
who best know the Cadillac. 


Even while our eyes are fixed ona 
Cadillac steadily and progressive- 
ly improving, we cannot help feel- 
ing that there has been attained, 
in this Cadillac, a secure superi- 
ority which is reward enough for 
a life-time of zealous labor. 


And that is what this Cadillac 
actually represents—the life- 
work of the same group of crafts- 
men, giving today as they have 
for years, the very best that is in 
them to make a greater and 
ereater Cadillac. 


To the consideration of ourtens of 
thousands of Cadillac friends, and 
in particular, to those who have 
felt that the Cadillac they own 
could never be improved upon, 
we gladly submit this fine car. 


SOc OrOR CARS COAAPANYs DETROIT 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“ As a result of cotton production in the South the pro- 
ducer has been forced to become a commercial cannibal, 
this being absolutely necessary to enable him to exist. 
He destroyed his forestry; fleeced his soils of their fer- 
tility; existed on his natural assets, denying to himself 
and family reasonable hours of work, proper working 
conditions, a decent home and the opportunity to play 
and to learn. To exist upon the price paid for cotton 
by the manipulator for the last sixty years has brought 
conditions to the rural sections of the South that have 
failed to attract any immigration to the cotton-growing 
section and has driven the white man to other employ- 
ments and is even driving the negro to-day into other fields 
of work. The growing cotton crop is the most costly ever 
raised in the South.” 

The foregoing statement of Mr. Wannamaker to a cer- 
tain extent is borne out by observations of Clarence Ousley, 
assistant secretary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Ousley points out that cotton is neither 
the South’s most profitable crop nor the major half of its 
agricultural production. He says: “The time was when it 
was both, but that time has passed. The South is now 
entering an age of prosperity which is not. due to what is 
called the high price of cotton, for cotton is not relatively 
high—not as high as wheat or dry goods compared with 
prewar prices. Cotton at thirty cents is less profitable than 
was cotton at twelve cents five years ago, for the cost of 
production has increased in greater ratio than the price of 
the raw product. The prosperity of the South is coming 
from the adoption of asystem of safe farming which is being 
practiced in obedience to sound agricultural economics. 

“Tt will surprise most people to learn that ‘the South’s 
corn crop this year will nearly equal the cotton crop in 
gross value. Its net value will probably be greater. There 
is more profit in corn at $1.85 a bushel than in eotton at 
thirty cents a pound. If the South will practice this kind 
of farming for two or three decades it will become the most 
prosperous agricultural region in all the earth.” 

If it is true, therefore, that the world is facing a shortage 
of cotton, it is evident that something must be done to 
encourage the larger production of this most essential 
staple. Ifwe are to pay more for our raw cotton, therefore, 
then the price of our manufactured goods is certain to 
advance further, unless various economies are effected in 
some of the methods of handling and manufacturing. One 
opportunity for saving lies in the provision of more ade- 
quate warehousing facilities. If there were better ways to 
protect cotton on the farms before it is sent to city ware- 
houses for sale the farmer would himself benefit and con- 
tribute toward the saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that are now lost each year through country 
damage to the cotton crop. 

The deficiencies in the handling and baling of cotton, 
from the field tothe mill, are notoriously wasteful. The 
necessities of war caused us to step up from a bale density 
of twenty-two 
pounds to a density 
of thirty-two 
pounds. 

When this step 
was proposed the 
spinners were fear- 
ful that the new 
practice would prove 
injurious to the fiber. 
However, no such 
evil result followed. 

There are still 
great opportunities 
further to reduce 
shipping and cargo 
space. One author- 
ity, states that if we 
would tse only clean, 
uncut, light cover- 
ings for our cotton 
bales at the time of 
compression this 
would save seven- 
teen pounds in 
freight on each bale 
that is shipped. 
With American ex- 
ports of 8,000,000 
bales and a freight 
rate of $2 a hundred- 
weight from the 
point of origin on 
this side to the des- 
tination in the. for- 
eign, country, the 
saving in freight on 
seventeen pounds of 
unnecessary cover- 
ing is thirty-four 
cents a bale, or a 
total of $2,720,000 


a year. What high-density baling means in the handling 
of cotton is best understood when we remember that one 
million cars are required to transport an average annual 
crop of cotton and seeds. 

One of our statistical sharks estimates that of the world’s 
population of 1,600,000,000 people, about 800,000,000 are 
only partially clothed and 250,000,000 wear practically no 
clothes. Of the clothing worn, about nine-tenths of the 
raw material is cotton and the popularity of this class of 
goods is increasing. As an example of this latter fact, he 
states that China and Japan have doubled their consuming 
capacity in less than seven years. Shorter hours in the 
cotton mills of the world has reduced the working spindleage 
by more than 18,000,000 spindles. In addition, the shorter 
hours have also worked for a loss of efficiency which has 
further curtailed output. This authority estimates that 
the world will require 77,000,000 new spindles in the next 
decade. This signifies that the machine shops throughout 
the earth will have to supply 7,700,000 new spindles 
each year, and this means approximately a thirty-four 
per cent greater production by the machine shops of the 
world than they were able to turn out in the decade from 
1900 to 1910, the most prosperous era of cotton manu- 
facturing in the history of the business. If this prediction 
is true we are going to be short of spinning machinery ina 
period when there is greater need for an adequate supply 
of mechanical equipment than has ever existed before. 

As to the future of cotton prices, it is likely that the 
cost of the raw staple will increase rather than decrease. 
Farmers in our Southern States have discovered that there 
is more money in raising other things than in growing 
cotton. The world needs more of this important staple 
now than it ever did before. Increased production in any 
industry will not result unless there is promise of fair 
profit to encourage the additional effort. 

In the matter of a new source of cotton supply, many 
people are now turning their eyes to Arizona, where this 
year we shall grow something like 50,000 bales of the long- 
staple Egyptian variety, which has been introduced into 
this region of the United States. The soil and climate 
of the Salt River Valley in Arizona are similar to those 
of Egypt. This is a really worth-while event in cotton 
growing and much credit is due to David Fairchild, 
Thomas Kearney and others in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who pioneered this interesting ven- 
ture. If we can now turn the dry Arizona plains into a 
fertile land of cotton, there is at least a partial silver 
lining to the clouds that hover over the cotton industry 
of the United States to-day. 


Still Higher Prices 


E ARE tired of being good and have started out to 
raise Cain. A year and a half of war, work and sacri- 
fice appears to have been too much for us. Saving is 
passé. Talk of thrift and efficiency now bores us. As a 
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nation we have always been the champion wasters of t 
world, and we seem resolved to hold fast to this title | 
being the leaders in extravagance. 

Since the signing of the Armistice people appear to ha 
gone mad in the scramble to spend money. Dealers 
luxuries cannot get enough goods to supply the demar 
Folks who used to buy an eight-dollar article now ref 
the same article that is to-day selling for fourteen dolla 
They insist on having a twenty-dollar article that us 
to be twelve dollars. Not only are they willing to p 
higher prices but they also insist on higher quality, 

The war cost the world $337,000,000,000, but this d\! 
not include the effect of four years of bloody struggle 
human relationships throughout the earth. Just at pr 
ent civilization is running on three cylinders, and ahead 
us lie steep hills. Who knows whether the faithful old | 
will be able to pull over the top? 

Perhaps a few nations, heretofore oppressed, may be) 
cused for running wild in this day of their newborn liber 
But here in the United States there is something vici(| 
and foreboding in the reckless hilarity with which we h: 
started to waste. In certain great areas on the eaj| 
millions of people are facing starvation. Here in our | 
land 3,000,000 children are without adequate school fa), 
ities. In the matter of building we have fallen behind ; 
needs to the extent of 1,000,000 homes, 50,000 apartmer 
453,000 factories, and 120 major freight terminals. 

Everyone with a grain of intelligence is aware that |) 
situation of society throughout the earth to-day is |) 
same as would have resulted from a monstrous devastat | 
fire. We came out of the war with distraught nerves wh | 
seem to have played havoc with our good sense. Wes! 
tears over the evils of our high-cost-of-living problem, ¢! 
on the same day enter a request for shorter hours of lal | 
During our recent troubles we worked hard to wit! 
victory; why should we now refuse to work hard to]/ 
for the war? During the past twelve months there hi; 
been in the neighborhood of 2000 important strikes :/| 
lockouts here in the United States. Each and every); 
has cut down production and helped to boost the cost! 
commodities. 

Our economic dilemma so far as high prices are concen | 
has come from our selfish willfulness and not our ignorat . 
The rich man who wastes thousands of dollars in cater; 
to the abnormal desires of his children is one to blame, © 
he is engaged in the development of professional loa’; 
who consume and do not produce. An inyentory of » 
unnecessary expenditures of some of our wealthy An - 
ican families this last year would answer some questi 
concerning the causes underlying class hatred now M- 
pant throughout our land. Again, labor demands f° 
things—shorter hours, easier work, more pay and lo: 
prices. In view of the first three, the fourth demani: 
utterly impossible. a | 

Unions are necessary, for history has shown that m! 
employers refuse full justice to their workmen ex! 
when persuat 
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RASH of cymbals and thunder and roll of drums: 

exultant shout of brazen-throated trombones 
and trumpets: it is the music of men who march, the 
most stirring of all music: it brings thrill to the heart 
and a red fierce flame to the spirit. 


The Band of the Garde Républicaine did all that 
to France—it made the Poilu! 


There is only one Garde Républicaine Band and 


today in this country the one way to hear it is on 
Pathe Records. 


Listen to “Sambre et Meuse”—or Ganne’s “March 
HT Lorraine,” as the Garde Républicaine play it; you can 
hear them at any Pathé Dealer’s. 


A 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN THE ORDINARY 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
EUGENE A. WIDMANN, President 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
London, England Toronto, Canada 
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If a thousand intelligent men were to examine carefully 
the causes for the present high prices of a thousand articles 
of common use ninety-nine per cent of these men would 
report that the sole remedy is greater production. A 
reader in Texas, in characteristic fashion, suggests that 
the many discussions of economists concerning the high 
cost of things have been so intricate that the whole prob- 
lem has been surrounded by a fog. He requests that I give 
some facts that will be easily understood, and that I go 
back to the beginning of the story, even if it takes us into 
the depths of an African forest. 

Now I can’t go to Africa, Asia or South America to get 
my data, and if I could they would lead to the same 
answer—more production. Everybody wears shoes, so, to 
be specific, let us investigate this necessary article of every- 
day dress. What is true of footwear is true of many of our 
other commodities. Shoes have gone up in price in alarm- 
ing fashion of late, and, like most other essential articles, 
they are going very much higher. Let us see why. 

The basic raw materials of the leather industries are 
hides and skins. Hides are a by-product. Cattle are not 
raised or slaughtered for their hides, and as a consequence 
the quantities of hides are determined by the sales of beef. 
For several years the per-capita consumption of beef has 
decreased while the per-capita consumption of leather has 
increased. As time passes we are finding more substitutes 
for beef as food, and we are not finding so large a number 
of substitutes for leather. In other words, we here havea 
commodity the supply of which does not increase with an 
increased demand. 

In 1890 there were 52,000,000 cattle in the United States 
and at thesame time our population amounted to 62,000,000. 
In 1919 we had 68,000,000 cattle and 110,000,000 people. 
During the four years of war we exported $286,131,947 
more of leather and leather goods than we did the four 
years prior to the war. 

Hides and skins are world commodities, and flow auto- 
matically to those countries where the highest prices pre- 
vail. Though the United States has a larger number of 
cattle than any other country prominent in leather making 
we are forced to import not less than fifty per cent of the 
raw material that is needed for our tanneries. During the 
war the European tanneries were demoralized; to-day they 
are trying to return to a normal basis. This is creating a 
larger demand and the stocks of hides throughout the 
world are fast diminishing. The only hope is Russia, but 
nothing is known definitely concerning her accumulations 
of skins. Shoes are selling at twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars a pair in the countries of Continental Europe. Our 
extreme prices to-day look cheap to the eager buyers from 
those countries. Shoe and leather prices depend largely on 
foreign conditions. Our domestic figures for hides are de- 
termined by transactions in the world’s markets. 

The latest available figures indicate that here in the 
United States, of the hides and skins we consume, about 
sixty-three per cent of the value represented are cattle hides; 
fifteen per cent are sheep and lamb skins; ten per cent are 
ealfskins; another ten per cent are goatskins, and the 
remaining two per cent are horsehides. Cattle hides form 
the basis of the industry and are used principally for sole 
leather, belting, harness, cases and bags, shoe uppers and 
upholstery. Sheepskins are used for shoe uppers, gloves 
and fancy articles. Calfskins are used almost exclusively 
for shoe uppers, but are now shut off from most countries, 
as they are chiefly produced in Russia. Goat and kid skins 
are used mainly for shoe uppers, but are now also entering 
into the manufacture of gloves in the United States to re- 
place the kid gloves formerly imported from France. Glove 
making in America is really an infant industry, and is only 
now becoming a business of importance. Several French 
glove manufacturers have recognized the opportunity here 
and have lately established factories in this country. 
Horsehide is used for shoe uppers and for patent leathers. 
It is also employed in making heavy gloves and gauntlets. 

The United States produces as much leather as all of 
Europe. In glazed kid we hold the bulk of the world’s 
trade. Before the war Germany was our chief shoe and 
leather competitor in the world’s markets. But when 

hostilities commenced the Teutons were cut off from their 
supplies of raw materials, and are only now recovering 
from the disaster that placed Germany, so far as shoes are 
concerned, on a wood and fiber basis. It will be several 
years before Germany can supply her home demands, so 
she is temporarily out of the export field. Great Britain 
before the war did not produce sufficient leather to meet 
her domestic needs and the requirements of her export 
business; however, her leather industries have grown and 
she is likely to become an exporter of the finer grades of 
upper leather. France has confined herself principally to 
the production of high-grade goat and kid leathers. She 
is not likely to become a formidable competitor of America. 

It is evident from the foregoing that in the manufacture 
of leather the United States is the leadingnation. We 
have 1300 shoe factories producing a total of 300,000,000 
pairs of shoes annually. However, in the matter of raw 
materials we are not so independent. India has two and a 
half times as many cattle as we have, while Russia has 


nearly as many as the United States. As a producer of 
sheep we drop to another level, and rank third. We have 
about 48,000,000 sheep, while Russia and Australia each 
have about 70,000,000. The Argentine Republic has 
about 43,000,000. In the matter of goatskins, practically 
all we use come from abroad, for this country has only a 
small supply of goats. 

Perhaps the weakest spot in our shoe and leather in- 
dustry is our dependence upon the outside world for goat- 
skins. As mentioned before, no animals are raised solely 
for the value of their hides. Citizens of the United States 
have never been able to acquire an appetite for goat meat 
and milk, so our goat population is very limited in extent. 
In India and China as well as in certain countries of South 
America the natives consume-goat’s milk and meat, and 
it is from these countries that we secure our supply of 
skins. It is further a fact that goats cannot be herded like 
sheep and cattle. They are capricious and will not graze 
peacefully in one spot like sheep or cows. If something 
attracts its attention a goat will immediately go and havea 
look at the new object, even though it may be only a leaf 
or a piece of paper. It is likewise true that the goat’s 
young are not protected with wool as are young lambs at 
birth, so that if goats were allowed to graze on a large 
Western range in the same way that sheep are herded 
many of the young goats would be frozen soon after birth. 

The skin of a goat is quite different from the skin of a 
sheep. This is due to the fact that one is a hair and the 
other a wool animal. Due to the difference in the size of 
the hair and wool cells in the skin the two materials 
make a different grade of leather. It is likewise a fact 
that the goatskins from India are quite different from those 
coming from China or Russia. The colder the climate the 
coarser the hair and the more durable the skin. It is for 
this reason that the Russian skins are superior. Goats 
raised in the warmer climate of Brazil have hair of a finer 
texture and the skins are often badly scratched from com- 
ing in contact with cactus and other prickly vegetation 
native to such climates. 

In the matter of machinery for tanning hides and manu- 
facturing shoes the United States ranks first. Chrome 
tannage, which makes the skins more durable and water- 
proof, besides adding to their beauty, was discovered and 
perfected here in the United States. This gave us a lead 
in the business, and so far other nations have not been 
able to catch up. Much of the leather goods made in other 
parts of the world is manufactured with our machines. 

About sixty per cent of all the women’s shoes manufac- 
tured and worn in the United States are made of glazed kid 
or vici kid. This leather is made from goatskins brought to 
the United States from foreign countries. In order to get 
at the basic cause for advances in women’s footwear it is 
necessary that we examine the prices of raw materials. In 
general the advance in the cost of goatskins is about 500 
per cent. Fine skins from China formerly sold for fifty 
cents and are now $2.75. Skins from India were seven to 
nine dollars a dozen and are now twenty-seven to thirty 
dollars a dozen. Argentine skins sold for forty-five cents 
a pound and are now $1.90 a pound. Chinese skins weigh 
171% pounds a dozen full goatskins in the raw, and will 
yield about sixty square feet of finished leather. 

In the matter of tanning the skins here in the United 
States, the costs have shown an equal ability to climb. A 
dozen miscellaneous hides give an average measure of 
about seventy-five square feet of leather, and in former 
times the cost for tanning these dozen hides was $2.25. A. 
careful investigation shows that the cost of tanning to-day 
averages twelve cents a square foot, or about nine dollars 
for a dozen hides. The average wage increase of piece- 
workers in tanning plants, including bonuses, amounts to 
155 per cent. The increase for foremen and time workers 
has been 133 per cent. Tanning materials have advanced 
about 280 per cent. Finished leather to-day is being pro- 
duced at an increased cost of approximately 400 per cent, 
which includes the cost of raw materials and the processes 
of manufacture. 

From 334 to 414% square feet of leather is required to 
make one pair of women’s high boots. From 234 to 334 
square feet of leather is required to make a pair of women’s 
Oxfords. The reason for this large use of leather is that the 
manufacturer must cut the fine parts into the shoe. In 
leather parlance, he must eliminate the skirts. It is esti- 
mated that there are 110 operations in the manufacture 
of a shoe. I find it impossible to get an average figure 
showing the percentage increase in the wages of shoe- 
manufacturing operatives, but taking an average of several 
individual plants it appears that the minimum advance is 
not less than ninety per cent since 1913. 

Bearing heavily on the cost of shoes is the matter of 
style. Never before have American women demanded so 
many rapid style changes. Even in men’s shoes the same 
thing to a large extent is true. If the predominant style 
to-day is for gray shoes the dealer selling them knows that 
he is going to be stuck with dozens of pairs of this shade 
that will be out of style in a few months. To safeguard 
himself he feels obliged to charge a stiff price for his goods in 
order to cover the losses that will accrue when he has to 


sell the left-overs. This matter of extreme styles in shoes * 
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was injected into the business in 1914 and has hee), 
cumulating ever since. The women’s shoe busine 
becoming more and more like the hat business. Fiy¢, 
lars’ worth of material goes into a hat, and the ¢] 
charges twenty dollars extra for the style that has 
put into the same article. In any business where st, 
the dominating feature of, the trade the retail deale } 
to figure on large losses, and consequently endeayo 
obtain long profits. 

In the last paragraphs I have referred more partict ; 
to goatskins and to women’s shoes. A similar situ , 
exists in regard to most other classes of shoes and gray 
leather. The question naturally arises in the mind ¢} 
reader, “‘Why have the prices on raw skins adyane , 
enormously during the past two or three years?” | 
and China are both on a silver basis, and the value o| 
metal has increased from sixty cents to better than §} 
or considerably more than 100 per cent. Actually} 
means that an American gold dollar in China and in | 
will purchase less than half of what it would formerly 
Furthermore, the wages of employment in the Far , 
though they have not advanced so greatly as in this || 
try, have increased materially, with the result that all ; 
modities in India and China have doubled and trip] | 
price. One further fact should be remembered, and {); 
the 200,000,000 liberated people in the world, who thi ; 
the outcome of the war have been placed on a basis y2 
they can now enter the world’s markets and become | 
chasers and consumers of goods. If America mu, 
abroad to buy materials she will come into contact | 
this new buying factor. Even here in our own countr | 
foreign element is now acting to advance the prices ¢) 
domestic supplies, for notwithstanding the increased ) 
of articles here our prices still appear low to other nati | 

Summing up, the high prices of shoes in the U; 
States have in part resulted from unavoidable ci ¢ 
The cost of raw materials has advanced rapidly in r} 


‘months and the shoes that will be made from these hi 


priced materials have not yet been placed on the mi 
Raw-material prices are not reflected in the shoe | 
public buy for at least six months after the raw skir1 
purchased, 

There are other disconcerting factors, which I hay) 
referred to. One of these is the embargo of fifteen pei » 
instituted by the Government of British India upo | 
exports of hides and skins with a preferential of te) 
cent in favor of England and her colonies. The tann| 
the United States have taken this matter up with our } 
Department, but it is not yet known whether their p _ 
our Government will be availing. The effect of thir 
bargo has been to place our manufacturers of glaze < 
leather in ‘a difficult position. For years upward of * 
per cent of our imported goatskins have come from | ji 

It is not certain just what American tanners can | 
the face of this discriminatory duty. One of our lie 
companies has already made arrangements to eq) 
tannery in Canada. If the duty is continued other) 
cerns will likely have to follow suit, and the cost of sh 
American citizens will be subjected to another boost. ' 2 
is little likelihood that sufficient supplies of goatskii ! 
our tanneries can-be secured from other countries. Ee 
opinion estimates that the actual effect of this duty ¢ 1 
price of kid leather in this country will amount to ) 
than five cents afoot. If the policy adopted by the! : 
Government with reference to raw hides and skins w | 
be extended to the British Empire as a whole it 11 
affect no less than seventeen per cent of our cattle | & 
thirty-six per cent of our calfskins, and sixty-three pe 7 
of our sheepskins. In this connection it may be appro] ? 
to mention that the British Empire is much the k? 
holder of livestock in the world. It has more than! 
third of the cattle and sheep and nearly one-fourth » 
the goats on the earth. The United States holds one-e i 
of the cattle, one-tenth of the sheep, and one-sixth ? 
the horses in the world. 

A careful government investigation disclosed the’ 
that the cost of materials entering into boots and sh} 
approximately sixty-two per cent of the total value « 
finished products. In other words, if a pair of shoe? 
at a factory for five dollars, the cost of leather and 1 
materials represents $3.10. The margin for cost of nl! 
facture and manufacturer’s profit is $1.90. It is not 
cult to see therefore what the effect will be on the pr | 
shoes when we figure in an increase in the cost of raw) i 
rials varying from 200 to 400 per cent. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the increased oper? 
expenses of retail shoe stores throughout the countr ! 
been a minor factor in the higher prices of shoes. A i 
estimate indicates that the average gross profit of # 
shoe dealers is about thirty-five per cent. The avera 
profit of these retailers, after deducting the expe? 
doing business, is about nine per cent, “There are 0 
some merchants who profiteer, and there are others 
secure a net profit of less than two per cent. Thesuet 
merchant will turn over his shoe stock about fo 
year, whereas the average merchant will replace 
but twice annually. ! Las 8 
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lines of us who collaborate in the improvement 
of the Liberty Motor Car, do not delude ourselves 
that we will ever attain perfection. 


The point of perfection recedes, of course, as we 
approach it—but equally, of course, the pursuit of 
perfection results in greater and greater excellence 
and beauty. 


This latest Liberty, for instance, is unmistakably 
a closer approach to perfection. 


It does not depart from a single previous Liberty 
essential—but it has improved upon them all. 


| In its inner excellence, and in outer aspect, this 
Liberty is undeniably better and more beautiful. 


it The skill and soundness of Liberty design and 
| construction, find their best expression in that 
delightful difference in the way it rides and drives, 
which everyone instantly observes. 


: | That fine quality, which is the key to all the rest, 
you will find more apparent than ever. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 


O YOU know Causey, / 
D U.S. A., who made the / 
great deal according to / 
which the provisional gov; 
ernment of Galicia furnished 
Vienna with eggs, the rate of 
exchange being one million 
eggs for one railroad locomo- 
tive—with no guaranty of 
quality on either side? 

Did you ever hear of At- 
wood or Bell—also U. S. A. 
and R. R.—who stopped the 
war in Montenegro by hiring 
the whole of one of the armies 
to unload a food ship? 

What about Goodyear, 
belonging to the same unsung 
brotherhood, called by his col- 
leaguesthe Duke of Teschen— 
Lloyd George has admitted 
in Parliament that he never 
heard of it, either—who, by 
the discreet use of American 
cigarettes and ham sand- 
wiches, kept the coal moving 
and saved thousands of 
women and children from 
freezing to death? 

They are three average 
samples of Herbert Hoover’s 
army of tramp engineers. 
Hoover has a weakness for 
the breed. He is by way of 
belonging to it himself. He 
said once that an American 
tramp engineer can do any- 
thing. Their training makes them versatile. When a man 
is equally ready to build a railroad over Alaska glaciers, 
dredge a river in the interior of Africa or dig a mine in 
the unexplored regions of Tibet he must naturally be 
a man of resource. When you back up one of these 
gentleman adventurers of to-day with a staff com- 
posed of the cream of the operating force of Amer- 
ican railroads it is easy to understand why no job 
is too hard for him. And heayen knows they 
needed all their ingenuity and nerve and re- 
source to tackle the job they undertook and suc- 
cessfully put through. 

Because Europe is full of jealousy of America, 
because there is a disposition both here and 
abroad to decry our efforts to pull Europe out of 
the hole which threatened to engulf the Continent, 
and because when we state the simple facts we are 
accused of bumptious boastfulness—this is as good a 
place as any to say that the success of Hoover’s 
tramp engineers in doing a job of incredible and unex- 
ampled difficulty has been recognized in the most prac- 
tical and significant way possible. 

When the American Food Administration closed its 
offices in Europe the governments of several of the new 
states requested Mr. Hoover to appoint an experienced 
American railway engineer to act as technical adviser to 
each of them. They were particularly anxious to get the 
permanent aid of the tramp engineers and railroad oper- 
ating men who had served them in the emergency. And 
I hope I shall be the first to announce that Lieut. Col. 
W. B. Causey is already on duty in Vienna directing the 
management and operation of the Austrian railroads; that 
Col. William G. Atwood has taken the same position in the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; Col. W. B. 
Ryan in Czechoslovakia; and Col. A. B. Barber and Maj. 
T. R. Ryan in Poland. Each of them is assisted by a staff 
of practical railroad men and is paid a handsome salary. 


The Dictator From Pittsburgh 


Wie they have fairly earned this recognition 
one may judge when he hears some details of the dif- 
ficulties they encountered and overcame. 

When the Paris conference attempted to unscramble the 
omelet of Central and Eastern Europe they set some thirty 
nice little hell pots of hate boiling and scattering hot water, 
machine-gun bullets and other souvenirs over the sur- 
rounding country. Almost every little racial group 
started to self-determine itself with axes, rifles and all 
other available weapons. There were so many of these 
newly born nations that I cannot state their exact number— 
to say nothing of their names. Did you ever hear, for 
instance, of the Russo-Carpathian Republic, which 
adopted a revised version of the Constitution of the United 
States as its own and over which a lawyer from Pittsburgh, 


Maj. T. R. Ryan. Above —Col. William G. Atwood 


Pennsylvania, ruled as absolute dictator for nearly six 
months? But that incident has nothing to do with this 
story. 

The big idea of each of the new governments was to grab 
everything within reach and nail it down; to put an abso- 
lute embargo on anything going out of the country; to 
mobilize as many soldiers as possible and set them to an- 
nexing by force of arms as much of the surrounding terri- 
tory as they could conquer. The new national boundary 
lines were of course not determined—some of them are not 
yet determined. Each state was trying to force out its 
imaginary boundaries as far as possible, believing that 
when the Three Wise Men in Paris finally got round to 
drawing the red lines on the new map of Europe they would 
be influenced by what all us diplomats call the fait accompli. 

Not a railroad train was permitted to move anywhere 
near these imaginary and constantly changing boundary 
lines. If it did the new nation across the road would seize 
the engines and cars and add them to its own store of rolling 
stock. One new state might have a thousand tons of wheat 
more than it could use and be starving to death for sugar. 
Its next-door neighbor might-be eating bread made out of 
sawdust and possess enough sugar to sweeten the temper of 
Europe. One might think that the provisional rulers of 
these two states would have negotiated a simple exchange. 
Not at all. Most of them were so mad and-so-haughty 
that they would not even speak to the other fellows. 
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festered for centuries, 
they saw an opportunit 9 
get even—at no matter) | 
cost to themselves, 


The Mandatory 


MAGINE that each oj» 
forty-eight states wai). 
habited by people who» 
hundreds of years had fe 4 
and hated the folks whol | 
in each of the other sts 
Imagine that each s\ 
seized all the railroad |). 
motives and cars it couli y 
its hands on and refused { 
any of them move outsid js 
own boundaries. Say it 
Kansas had its barns 
elevators full of wheat, | 
and. other, foodstufis, y|e 
its people were suffering {i 
dying for lack of fuel, clot ig 
and allsorts of mam¢- 
tured products. At thes ie 
time let the inhabitant pi 
Kansas City—just acros ie 
state line—be starvin) 0 
death, with all their bins d 
warehouses jammed with coal, woolen and cotton g( 
and everything that factories turn out. Conceive jf 
the Kansas farmers, armed to the teeth, are spen |g 
all their time making certain that nobody buys d 
moves their crops, stopping only to fire a volley | 
and then in the direction of the state line; ye 
Kansas City merchants have hired 
protect their stocks against possible 
with instructions to return in double m 
shots fired across the river. Multipl 
tion by ten, fill the whole district w 
lential mist of ancient and savage 
mutual fear, add a percentage of illite 
ing more than half the whole people—a 
gin to get an idea of what Hoover @ 
engineers faced. It was a large part of tl 
prevent the peoples of Eastern and Ce 
from mutually committing suicide. 
It was first necessary to get hold of s 
to carry the destitute populations through 
And here it may be well to say that of the 1,1 
food which were secured up to the end of. 
but 38,000 tons came from America, | 
of it was carried on ships furnished by our 
shipping board, the British Ministry of Shi 
another ten per cent. OME 
While the food ships were loading, the most pressili 


/ 
was to get the paralyzed railroads into such shape ! 


supplies could be moved over them from one counts 
newly self-determined state into another. That was ¢! 
for a combined diplomat, soldier, railroad manage! | 
master executive. When it had to be faced Herbert Ho? 
did what seems to me the biggest and most audacious t 
in his whole splendidly American career. He went bi 
the Council of Three in Paris and asked that he be rl 
the mandatory for all the tag-ends and bobtails of railt & 
which still remained in Eastern and Central Europe, Int” 
ing the rolling stock. The Council of Three agreed. | 
when the mandate system is discussed it might be W 
while to remember that the first mandate of all was e 
to an individual American, and that with the al} 
American engineers and railroad men it was success } 
carried out and completed within a few months, | 
property involved being returned to its owners ve} 
increased in value. Also, it is worth remembering ' 
neither the mandatory nor any of his agents was enti 
in the process—an example which it may be hoped’ 
beneficiaries of future mandates will follow. 
First of all Hoover called in Colonel Causey and 
him out:to investigate and report on the conditio) 
rolling stocks and roadbeds. i 
Now one of Causey’s jobs in the Unit 
been that _of engineer of maintenance on at 
that is notoriously run down and ineffici 
; ~ (Continued on Page 44) 
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leoue of Frintzess Spring 


Inspired by the decree that tailored coats and 
suits will more than ever be the vogue this Spring, 
Printzess designers have created new styles of sur- 
passing charm, full of surprises—lovely innova- 
tions of fashion for the woman who seeks that 
“Distinction in Dress” always characteristic of 
Printzess garments. 


Collars narrow into shawl and notched revers, 
so flattering to the throat! Shoulders merge 
smoothly into sleeves just snug enough for com- 
fort. Skirts reach seven to nine inches from the 
floor—because this is the measurement of good 
taste for which Printzess stands. 


Blue leads all colors, closely followed by. reindeer 
tan, wood-brown .and taupe in. softly supple 


Poiret Twill, tricotine, tweeds and knitted fabrics. 
Every cloth is guaranteed all-wool and has passed 
the exacting tests which all materials must pass 
before pronounced worthy to enter a coat or 
suit bearing the Printzess label. 


If you wish to see how Printzess makers have 
interpreted the smart piquancy of the new sil- 
houette in styles that will impart “Distinction 
in Dress” for more than just the fleeting season— 
write for our Portfolio of Spring Styles, beauti- 
fully illustrated in full colors. We will also tell 
you the name of the Printzess dealer in your 
town. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Paris CLEVELAND New York 


hited 1920, by Printz. Biederman Co. 


....-THE. NEXT PRINTZESS SPRING STYLE ANNOUNCEMENT WILL APPEAR IN .THE FEBRUARY 


| 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
of a libel suit did not prevent me from quoting literally his 
first telegraphic report, railroad men at least would be 
vastly amused. ‘Conditions,’ he wired, “are a damned 
sight worse than they ever were on the’”’—let us say— 
XT EY. We 

That investigation over, Colonel Causey called in 
Vienna a conference of the ministers of railways and com- 
munications of all the powers, principalities, republics and 
self-determined aspirants for nationhood which were in- 
volved in his work. They came and sat about a room in 
Vienna, breathing hatred and defiance, and many of them 
refusing even to speak to or recognize the presence of each 
other. As a railroad man Colonel Causey’s first command- 
ment is to keep the traffic moving. His address in opening 
that conference was short and blunt. 

“My business,” he said, “‘is to move foodstuffs and other 
necessary supplies over the railroads, to, from and through 
the states which you represent. Any reasonable rules and 
regulations which you unanimously agree on I will observe 
and enforce. In case you do not so agree I will make my 
own decisions; and they will be also observed and en- 
forced. In any case I guarantee that the property rights 
of every country involved shall be protected. Now get 
busy.” 

They talked and argued for an hour, speaking several 
different languages and communicating through an inter- 
preter who was apparently a star graduate from the 
University of Babel. One of thechief objectors repre- 
sented a power at whose ports a large part of the supplies 
from America were landed. At these ports there had been 
much delay, chiefly caused by the determination of the 
power in question to get everything it wanted for itself 
before anything was allowed to pass through to other 
territories. Its representative proved to be stubborn and 
insistent, unwilling to agree to any kind of compromise. 

Finally Colonel Causey blew up. I regret to say that 
when roused the gallant colonel has been known to relapse 
into the use of a somewhat tart and emphatic vocabulary, 
acquired during strenuous old railroading days in the West. 

“Tell that blankety-blank,” he 
ordered the interpreter, ‘‘that 
if he doesn’t act decently 
T’ll see that food supplies 
for his country from the 
United States are en- 
tirely cut off.” 

Now that inter- 
preter was a diplo- 
mat as well as a 
linguist. He 
translated the 
speech of the 
irate colonel 
somewhat as 
follows: ‘Your 
Excellency, the 
colonel ventures 
respectfully to 
suggest thatif the 
congestion com- 
plained of con- 
tinues it may be un- 
fortunately necessary 
to divert a consider- 
able part of the shipping 
to ports in other countries, 
in which ease it will be diffi- 
cult for him to secure for your 
heroic and illustrious compatriots 
the full amount of food supplies to 
which they are so justly entitled.” 


Eggs for Locomotives 


O ELOQUENT was the delivery 
of the interpreter, so adorned with 
forcible and sweeping gestures—that 
Colonel Causey not unnaturally con- 
cluded that the translation was being 
made literally. 

“That’s the stuff!’ hesaid, leaning 
over to whisper to the interpreter. 
“That’s the stuff! Give it to him 
straight!” 

At any rate a tentative agreement 
was finally reached. How wellit was 
carried out will be presently illus- 
trated. 

With American food ships speed- 
ing oversea and permission secured 
to move freight cars when they could 
be loaded, Causey, Atwood, Good- 
year, Gregory, Barber, Logan, Ryan, 
Grove, Haskell and the rest. turned 
their immediate attention to ar- 
ranging for the exchange of surplus 
commodities between the various 
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Col. A. C. Goodyear 


governments. The atmosphere was not favorable for mak- 
ing trades. 
Each had one or two special antipathies among the lot at 
the mere mention of whose names they foamed at the 
mouth. Yet it was often exactly these particular and heredi- 
tary enemies which: possessed surplus’ food products or 
manufactured goods the exchange of which was mutually 
necessary if widespread suffering and even death were.to 
be prevented. Hoover’s tramp engineers and all their 
staffs started out to hunt for bargains on the old- 

fashioned barter basis. Each of them was 
"given a special state or district in the inter- 
est of which he was to act. 

The young officer who was sent up to 
Galicia reported that the war had not 
interfered with the hen industry in 
thatsection. TheGalician peasants 
had millions of eggs stored away. 

He wired to ask what Vienna had 
to offer for eggs, not guaranteed 
strictly fresh. Now in Vienna 
there were a number of railroad 
engines rusfing on the tracks for 
which Colonel Causey saw no im- 
mediate local need. He wired an 
answer asking how many eggs Galicia 
would give for one locomotive, not guar- 
anteed in first-class. condition; suggest- 
ing two million eggs as a worth-while offer. 


At Left—Lt. Col. W. B. Ryan. Center—Col. A. B. Barber. At Right—Lt. Col. W. B. Causey 


Each of them was suspicious of all the rest. 
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Now it is noteworthy that when any one of Hoovy:; 
men was. assigned to.a given government he immediat; 
became a partisan of that government, fighting its batt) 
making always the best deals possible for it, often act; 
so stubbornly in its behalf that Hoover himself had to, 
called in to arrange a fair compromise. So on this oceas, 
the young officer in’ Galicia answered that though § 
government might be able to use a few locomotives | 
best they could offer in exchange was half a million reas. 
ably fresh eggs. Causey grinned and dropped his dem: 
to a million and a half. It took twenty-four hours—h’ 
governments being consulted—before the trade was sett) 
one locomotive against one million eggs—sight unseen 

Another officer, sent out by Colonel Atwood, found ¢; 
the people to whom he was assigned were almost perish 
for lack of salt. He found also that they had sury: 
prunes enough stored up to endow all the boarding ho; 
in New York permanently. ‘‘How much salt is offered ; 
a ton of prunes?” was the query he wired to headquart) 
It developed that another embryo state not far away || 
mountains of salt, but looked forward to prunes for bre. 
fast as an unimagined luxury. Unfortunately the pr’ 
government had not been speaking to the salt governm«| 
and if Hoover’s young mandatories had not come along : 
opportunity for a mutually profitable trade might h_ 
never been discovered. 


A Casey Jones in Khaki 


S TO the way in which Colonel Causey’s agreem | 
with the various governments to let trains run thro) | 
their territories worked out, I have before me the repor | 
Lieutenant Kreske, U. S. A., who took thirty-seven ti; 
cars and three locomotives through from Vienna to B- 
harest and back. When the Germans evacuated Ruma) 
they stole practically all the railroad rolling stock, so | 
Bukharest government was delighted to trade fuel oil | 
a couple of Causey’s extra locomotives. 
Lieutenant Kreske was delayed on the way by Austr, 
French, Jugo-Slav and Rumanian customs inspecti(, 
Once he had to run the engine h ‘ 
self to prevent the Serbi: 
from stealing it. At alm| 
every boundary—ima;- 
ary or otherwise-: 
was held up fron: 
few hours to a w' 
by the refusal | 
officials to give]! 
a permit. F- 
quently he °: 
refused coal, - 
ing several tit : 
compelled ) 
stand with a - 
volver in |’ 
hand and a | 
of bills in ° 
other, and | 
mingled — thr'' 
and bribes 1: 
suade the wi: 
men tofill the ten | 
of his engine. Ev! 
little while the nat: 
train crew struck ! 
an immediate increast! 
wages payable in adva’ 
and_.on the spot. At the t 
of Karansebes, in what used to’ 
Hungary, a Rumanian lieuten: 
attempted to take charge of ’ 
train himself, and aided by a fill’ 
soldiers arrested members of ’ 
train crew. Kreske had to m’ 
what he calls ‘‘a strong argumeé! 
to get the men released. A li’ 
later the Rumanians attempted’ 
run off with the engine, but W’ 
stopped by Kreske, revolver in ha) 
who threatened to shoot the engit | 
if he left the train behind. 

Possibly the trip might have b! 
easier if Kreske had been willing 
follow the generally accepted rult: 
bribing everybody in sight. W!! 
it became understood that this 00’ 
and crude American was grossly ‘ 
habitually violating the traditio 
and storied customs of Continer | 
Europe other methods were adop) 
to teach him a lesson. 

At Szegedin—also in Hungary’ 
Kreske and his staff stopped at m 
night to get lunch in the station?) 
taurant. They took every precaut 

~ before leaving the: car in whieh! 
(Concluded on Page 57) 
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CR nH DOSTEN 


The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet represents 
all the best that American housewives have 
learned about cutting out waste steps and 
unnecessary labor in the kitchen. 


It organizes the kitchen in a compact, 
get-at-able way—keeps every ingredient for 
cooking within instant reach. One glance at 
your Hoosier and you are ready to order your 
day’s groceries. 


a 


veniently handle pans of any size. 


do for you you must actually sit 
in front of it and use its many 
conveniences. Go to the 
nearest Hoosier dealer 
and see this cabinet 
today. 


Nearly two million women who use the 
Hoosier three times a day say it is indispen- 
sable—they claim it is the silent servant with 
a hundred hands. It is always ready to help 
get meals and to help clear up after them. 


The Hoosier embodies every proved “im- 
provement’’—all the rest have been rejected. 
See the Hoosier at your dealer’s today. If 
you don’t know him, write us. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office, 120 E. Maple St., Newcastle, Ind, 
Branch Office, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Branch Office, 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


¢ Above you see the Hoosier’s big uncluttered 
work table. Here falls 90% of your work. Note that this 
important work space is not cut up by partitions. 
You havea big roomy space where you cancon- 


Copyright 1920, Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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To 


really understand what the Hoosier will 


With a Hoosier you can almost prepare a meal in the dark 


ARY was in her kitchen, a nice 

new spick-and-span little kitchen 

quite in keeping with the rest of 

her nice new spick-and-span little home. 

John had just left for his daily toil, and 

Mary, as she made preparations to wash 

the breakfast dishes, hummed a little 

tune—as brides will do—while her 

thoughts strayed ahead to the evening 
hour when John would be returning. 

But before Mary had made much 
progress with her morning’s work this 
bright sunshiny morning in January the 
doorbell rang. 

“Gracious,” thought Mary as she 
rolled down her sleeves while starting to 
answer the ring, ‘‘I wonder who that can 
be at this time of the morning! I hope 
nothing has happened to John.” 

Giving a final tug to her freshly 
starched house dress and a pat at a stray 
lock of hair she excitedly approached 
the door and after a preliminary and 
somewhat cautious look through the cur- 
tains opened it, and was met with: 

“Good - morning. — What - is - your - 
name? — Are-you-mar-ried? — If- so- 
what-is-your-husband’s-name? —I’m- 
the-census-enumerator.” 

It all sounded just like that to Mary— 
jumbled. Brides are rather easily flus- 
tered anyway. 

“Why — what —er—what did you 
say?’’ queried Mary. 

“T’m the census enumerator and I’ve come to 
ask you about all the people that happen to live 
in this house,’”’ answered the man on the porch, his 
portfolio and his pencil ready. “‘What is your name, 
please?” 

“Oh,” said Mary with a semblance of returning 
poise: “‘Why, my name is Mary Jones—er—I mean 
Smith.”’ And this break, this momentary forget- 
fulness of her married name, again flustered her. 


ae 


An Embarrassed Bride 


‘“ARE you married?” asked the census man, to 

whom the job of getting people to talk about 
themselves was old stuff by now and who didn’t 
notice any of Mary’s pretty embarrassment. 

“Yes,” answered Mary, ‘I’ve been married 
nearly two ”” Then she stopped, realizing that 
perhaps this stranger was not interested in the fact 
that she had left the protecting roof of her father’s 
house only two months ago. 

“What’s your husband’s name?” continued the 
man. 

“John Smith.” 

“Anyone else live here? Any chil- 
dren, lodgers or servants?” 

‘‘No; just my husband and myself.” 

At this point Mary began to realize 
that the sharp January weather had 
begun to chill her, so she invited the cen- 
sus gatherer to step into the hall, her 
first feeling of excitement having worn 
off under the straightforward business- 
like manner of Uncle Sam’s agent. 

When the door was closed the census 
man resumed his questions. 

“Where was your husband born?” 

This was easy for Mary. 

“In Indiana,”’ she answered. 

“‘His father? His mother?” 

“They were born in Indiana too,” 
Mary told him. 

*“And where were you born?” 

“Tn Ohio.” 

“And your mother and father—where 
were they born?” 

“In New Hampshire.” 

Hadn’t Mary heard the story of the 
westward trek of her parents many, 
many times? 

“And now can you tell me the age of 
your husband on his last birthday?” 
continued the man. 

“Why, yes, John—I mean—Mr. Smith 


is twenty-eight. But really, is all this in The Automatic Sorting Machine Used by the Census Bureau. 


the census?” 
“Yes, ma’am; the age of everybody 
must be given. What’s your age?” 


DR 


K\\ 
\ 


Samuel L. Rogers, Director of the Census. Above—Checking Up 
the Returns Sent in by the Field Force of the Vital Statistics 
Division of the Census Bureau. These Girls are Busy Over Birth, 
Death and Marriage Records. More Than a Thousand Clerks 
Will be Needed to Handle the Filled-Out Questionnaires 


Inconsistent or Erroneous and Which the Machine Will Automatically Reject 
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me 
“Why, I’m twenty-four,” answe; 
Mary, without the trace of hesitat; 
often present when the census r} 
asks this question from more mat\ 
women—and men! 
“Now I want to ask you about y; 
house. Do you own it or rent it?” 
““We own—that is, we are buyin) 
from the builder on the partial-paym| 
plan. John—I mean Mr. Smith—., 
paid more than half on it already.” 
“Then you are listed as an own)’ 
replied the enumerator, ‘“‘ with the fur| | 
notation that the house is mortgaj| 
But the amount of the encumbrang | 


any, isn’t asked about city or town p)}. 
erty. It’s only asked about farms,” 


Satisfactory Answers 


Vee was by this time getting re \ 
interested. Answering the qi; 
tions of Uncle Sam’s census man wa | 
so bad after all, she decided. 

“Only one or two more questions, }; 
Smith. Are you and your husband t} 
able to read and write English?” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ answered Mary. |: 
because she was interested she dii' 
smile at the questions. Nor did she } 
offended because the census enumer' | 
hadn’t taken it for granted that she { 
received a rather superior educatio - 
which, in fact, she had—while John | 
the possessor of two college degrees. 

“‘What is your husband’s occupation?” contin 
the census man. 

‘‘He’s a mining engineer.” 

“Does he work for himself or for a company? 

““Why, both. You see, he draws a salary fro: 
mining company, but he does work for clients 01 ' 
own too.” 

““Well, which pays him the more money—wonl 
for the company or his own clients? We can ‘} 
list him for one occupation, and the one whieh } | 
him the more money is considered to be the n‘ 
important one by the Census Bureau,” explained 
enumerator. , 

“Well, I think—yes, I’m sure the company } 
him more than he earns from his clients. You ? 
he has really just started in trying to get client) 
his own.” : 

“Then I’ll put him down as a salaried man | 
give his profession as that of a mining engineer. 
I’m putting you down as a housewife. Is that Ti | 
Or have you a gainful occupation? I mean have | 
other work you do besides your ho > 
work?” 

“No,” answered Mary, “I just lI 
house.” 

“That's all, then. And I’m nm! 
obliged for the good spirit you've sh«} 
I wish everybody was as quick and’ I 
ing with answers as you’ve been, € 
morning.” i 

“Good morning.” And as Mary ¢l | 
the door and started back to her br 
fast dishes she wondered if she ‘ 
made any mistakes—especially in te § 
about John’s occupation. “Well, | 
got something to tell John this eve ! 
at any rate,” thought she. ‘The cei! 
man said he wished everybody wa 
quick and willing as I—I’ll tell J! 
that too. I must have done all mg 

And so you did, Mary, my dear. 
so did the several million other ho? 
wives in the United States do all r!! 
when Uncle Sam’s census enumera’ 
called upon them during the pre f 
month, the time named by Cone® 
for the taking of the Fourteenth » 
cennial Census. For the questions a 
of you about yourself and your fai) 
were asked of all of Uncle Sam's mi’ 
and nephews in his effort to lear . 
facts and figures about his family.’ 

And no one, gentle reader, need! 


The Function of This i 
Machine is the Sorting or Grouping of Cards With Respect to Sex, Color, Nativity, Age been alarmed any, mr tha et 
Periods, Etc., Preparatory to Tabulation. Sorting Into Any Number of Groups Up to about the seemingly personal que 

Twelve is Done at One Operation. The Thirteenth Slot is for All Cards Which are the census man must ask. For JU 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

gn as the enumerator sent in his day’s 
7k sheet to Washington you became 
amber, a punched card—just one card 
, of more than a hundred million. 
1 besides, Uncle Sam is good at keep- 
,»secrets. He has been collecting these 
vs for one hundred and thirty years 
r no neighbor of yours has ever yet 
xned your true age from the census 
41—even though you really may have 
»| him! 

ut after all, names, ages, conjugal 
istics, home ownership, occupational 
a2 and the other information ascer- 
,ed by the census relating to persons 
rin reality by-products. To determine 
:number of people living in the United 
tes and thus apportion the number 
»epresentatives each state is entitled 
)1 Congress is the original purpose for 
ich the census of the nation is taken. 
} Constitution of the United States 
es this provision, but like most other 
«stitutional provisions it is left to 
cgress to enact the necessary legisla-~ 
¢ to carry it out. And Congress in so 
xg has from decade to decade en- 
jed the scope of census inquiries to 
«t the demands of a progressive civili- 
.on. Congress believes in the doctrine 
[is a wise father that knows his own child,” and has 
“d aecordingly. 

atistics about population other than the mere number, 
1) about farms, manufactures and the natural resources 
‘ie country are necessary if a nation is going to progress. 
it, it could be said, is the view that Congress has taken 
it the census. How well this legislation of Congress is 
sified was shown by the world war. When the call to 
is came Uncle Sam knew at once how many men of 
itary age he could count on and where they lived, though, 
yurse, information about individuals was lacking. He 
vise knew what industries could be devoted to war 
ox. He knew the amount of farm products raised every 
“ and where this food supply was concentrated. He 
iv from what had gone on in past years what would 
<y continue to happen in the present and forthcoming 
#s. “‘Know the facts,” said a great philosopher. 
il, Uncle Sam knew his facts and he proposes always 

now them. 


President Garfield on the Census 


):RHAPS no more forceful or well-put statement con- 
erning the relation of the decennial census to statistics 

the vital need for such statistics ean be found than 

one made by James A. Garfield when he was President 
1e United States: 


‘he developments of statistics are causing history to 
-ewritten. Till recently the historian studied nations 
he aggregate, and gave us only the story of princes, 
rasties, sieges and battles. Of the people themselves— 
(great social body, with life, growth, forces, elements 
laws of its own—he told us nothing. Now statistical 
(iry leads him into hovels, homes, workshops, mines, 
‘S, prisons, hospitals and all other places where human 
‘ire displays its weakness and its strength. In these 
jorations he discovers the seeds of national growth and 
y, and thus becomes the prophet of his generation. 
‘he chief instrument of American statistics is the cen- 
‘which should accomplish a twofold object: It should 
te the country by making a full and accurate exhibit of 
elements of national life and strength; and it should 
te the science of statistics by so exhibiting general 
sIts that they may be compared with similar data 
ined from other nations. The census is indispen- 

l2 to modern statesmanship. 


lut getting the facts about you and your neighbor is 
simply a matter of sending out a small army of 
€ and women to call from house to house; in fact, 
é is the smallest part of the Census Bureau’s job 
oint of time consumed. First the questions to be 
ld in accordance with the Act of Congress must be 
irmined and these questions printed in the form of 
tdules. The country must be divided into census 
Sicts, the supervisors for these districts must be 
yinted, the enumerators selected, and the perma- 
i, foree at Washington increased for the three-year 
‘nnial census period before any actual enumeration 
x can be begun. 

\ determining the questions for 1920 the bureau was 
1 splendidly aided by an advisory committee com- 
«d of men who are at the top in economic and statis- 
circles in America. The chairman of this committee 
{. S. Rossiter, president of the Rumford Press, 
cord, New Hampshire. Besides Mr. Rossiter, the 
‘other members of the committee representing the 
rican Statistical Association are Edwin F. Gay, 
nerly dean of the Graduate School of Business 
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Operating the Tabulating Machine. 


This Machine 
Tabulates at One “‘Run’’ of the Cards Any Number 


of Facts Up to Sixty. Its Capacity is Four Hundred 
Cards Per Minute. Above—A Corner of the Ships 
ping Room of the Census Bureau 


Administration, Harvard University, and now manager 
of the New York Evening Post; and Carroll W. Doten, 
associate professor of mathematics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The three members representing 
the American Economie Association are Walter F, Will- 
cox, professor of economics at Cornell University; E. R. 
A. Seligman, professor of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics in 
the New School of Research, New York City. Most of 
the members of this committee have been connected 
with decennial censuses in the past, and because of this 


Reports of the First and Last Decennial Censuses, 1790 
and 1910, The Small Volume at the Right of the Illus< 
tration is the Report of the First Census 
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connection understand most thoroughly 
the problems of census taking. 

The census has had a natural growth 
along with the country. 

This is brought home strikingly by 
saying that in 1790, the year the first 
decennial census was taken, seventeen 
United States marshals and 650 assist- 
ants took the census, while in 1920, 130 
years later, 90,000 people are now en- 
gaged in taking the census. It is also 
interesting to note that in 1790 it re- 
quired eighteen months to make the 
enumeration, while another eighteen 
months elapsed before the population 
figures were ready to be announced. 

Imagine a live-wire chamber of com- 
merce waiting eighteen months for the 
Government to announce the population 
figures for its town! Why, already the 
Census Bureau is being asked to estimate 
the population for 1920 in some impa- 
tient cities and towns. But in such cases 
the Census Bureau refuses to estimate. 
It sticks to facts, and these impatient 
folks must wait until the actual count 
is completed. Starting the enumera- 
tion work on January second, the Census 
Bureau will have the entire country 
counted and the results relating to pop- 
ulation ready for publication before 
April is many days old. That’s what some of our younger 
generation would eall jazzy work. 

And sometimes, but not often, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is called upon by zealous citizen boosters to defend its 
figures. In 1910, the day following the announcement of 
the official population figures for a certain city in the Middle 
West—which conducts, as it were, a hectic rivalry with 
another city close by—the director of the census received 
telegrams from the mayor, the chamber of commerce and 
the congressman representing that district protesting with 
much vehemence against the ‘‘totally inaccurate popula- 
tion figures’’ of the census. 


Inaccuracy Rarely Discovered 


HE director wired back that two of the officials of the 

bureau would be sent immediately and would bring with 
them all the enumeration sheets and other data connected 
with the enumeration of that city. The director also 
requested that a committee be appointed by the mayor 
to work with the census officials in verifying the returns. 
He also authorized the census officials to make a recount 
in the districts of the city the returns for which the mayor’s 
committee thought were most erroneous. The citizens’ 
committee was also asked to delegate men to accompany 
the census enumerators when these recounts were made. 
Three weeks elapsed before the new returns were in and 
verified; and much to the bureau’s credit, let it be said, it 
was found that the original returns were correct. In- 
stances of this kind are not infrequent, but in only a few 
cases has a recount shown the Census Bureau to have 
been much out of the way when the original enumeration 
was made. 

A look into the big building, covering a city block, in 
Washington, which during the war housed the aircraft 
section of the Army, but which is now devoted to the use 
of the Census Bureau, will disclose heaps of maps; hun- 
dreds of charts; many ingenious tabulating, sorting and 
counting machines; and a force of several thousand very 
busy people. Occupying one wing of the building is the 
division that gets the first whack at organizing the census 
work. It is called the Geographer’s Division and its 

chief is Mr.C.S.Sloane. ‘Ask Sloane, he knows” might 
well be the slogan of the Census Bureau when it comes 
to a question of geography. For Mr. Sloane’s division 
has every street, alley and court in every city, town and 
village in the United States platted on its maps. This 
work of making census maps has been going on for a 
hundred years. If one of the large counties of Texas, 
say, is divided into two counties, this division knows it. 
If a new township is organized in Maine, if a new street 
is opened in Kalamazoo or if an alley is ordered to be 
cut through in Tallahassee, this division knows it. And 
knowing of these changes the census maps are corrected 
accordingly. 

To this division also is intrusted the task of dividing 
the country first into census districts and then into 
enumeration districts. And when the 87,000 enumera- 
tors started out in January the portfolio each one car- 
ried contained not only the printed schedules of 
questions he was to ask but a map of the district he 
was to cover aswell. This mapshows every street, alley 
and court he is to canvass. No chance to overlook a 
street under this system. Each portfolio tells its own 
story. This system of platting the entire country to 
the most minute detail is one of the factors that make 
for the reliability of the Government’s count. 
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For the purposes of the 1920 enumera- 
tion, continental United States has been 
divided into 372 census districts. Guam 
and Alaska each constitute a district in 
addition. Each district has its supervisor, 
appointed by the director of the census and 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 
who is held responsible for the work in his 
domain. The supervisor has under his 
jurisdiction the enumerators assigned to 
his district. Necessarily in a large dis- 
trict—as for instance, in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco or other large centers 


‘of population—the supervisor will have 


assistants to aid him. 

A look at the picture of the single fifty- 
six-page report issued at the first decennial 
census placed alongside the ten volumes 
published in 1910, containing 40,000 pages, 
will reveal the tremendous growth of the 
census since George Washington’s time. 
From a tabulation of ‘‘heads of families, 
together with the total number of persons 
in each family, classified as free or slave’ — 
to use the language of 1790—to a census of 
population, agriculture, manufacture, mines 
and quarries, oil and gas wells and forestry 
and forest products is quite a step to say 
the least. And the work of the Census 
Bureau doesn’t stop even at this. Wealth, 
debt and taxation; religious bodies; trans- 
portation by water; fisheries; dependent, 
defective and delinquent classes; electrical 
industries; vital statistics; financial and 
other statistics of cities; statistics and re- 
ports on cotton and tobacco; statistics on 
marriage and divorce; and the publication 
of the Official Register of the United States 
are subjects covered in the regular day-by- 
day work of the bureau. Seventeen dis- 
tinct lines of inquiries are embraced in the 
field covered by the organization, made at 
decennial, quinquennial, biennial, annual, 
quarterly and monthly intervals. 


The Detection of Fraud 


The division of population is the largest 
of the divisions of the Census Bureau. Mr. 
William C. Hunt is the chief statistician 
of this division, and to him and his or- 
ganization is intrusted the responsibility of 
maintaining contact with the census super- 
visors and through them with the 87,000 
enumerators in the field. Two million 
copies of the population schedule, each one 
containing spaces for 100 names, have been 
distributed by this division, besides all the 
other supplies needed by the field force. 
But the time when the population division 
really buckles down to work is when the 
filled-out schedules begin to arrive at Wash- 
ington. Every sheet must be examined for 
evidences of insufficiency as to the answers 
given, inconsistencies, plain errors and— 
let us say it softly—evidence of attempted 
fraud. 

In the past there have been many in- 
stances of fraud—or, rather, attempted 
fraud—in connection with census taking. 
At the time these were very annoying but 
now Officials of the Census Bureau can 
speak of them with a smile. Overzealous 
enumerators who were paid according to 
the number of names they secured and 
who were eager to make a good showing 
and at the same time pad their pay rolls 
have attempted to enumerate all the names 
to be found on the tombstones in conven- 
ient cemeteries. Other enumerators who 
were paid on a per diem basis have in the 
past been known to consider it a good 
idea—and one that would save their time 
as well as traveling expenses—to remain at 
home in an easy-chair in front of the fire 
and cover their districts by fanciful flights 
of imagination. 

It is admitted that census returns can 
easily be falsified, but by the same token 
such fraud is most easily discovered; in 
fact the instances are very few and far 
between where officials of the Census Bu- 
reau have not been able to discover quickly 
any attempted fraud in census returns. 
Tradition round the Census Bureau has it 
that only one city of any consequence in 
the United States has ever successfully 
padded its population figures. This case 
happened in 1890 when this city, which was 
then one of the fast-growing cities of the 
great West, had not reached that fixed 
basis where it was a comparatively simple 
matter to estimate its normal gain in popu- 
lation from year to year. And so when the 
enumeration figures for this city showed a 
huge increase in population the Census 
Bureau, though quite suspicious, was un- 
able to place its hand on any actual fraud 
or to establish definitely that the returns 
were erroneous. But ten years later the 
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Census Bureau, keeping in mind the sus- 
picious circumstances surrounding the last 
enumeration of this city, sent one of its 
own men from Washington to assist the 
census supervisor in that district, and it 
did not cause any surprise when the popu- 
lation figures of this city showed a loss of 
more than 200 in spite of the fact that it 
had had a steady and natural increase in 
population during the past decade. 

Most cases of fraudulent population re- 
turns spring from a desire on the part of 
town boosters to show a greater growth 
than some rival city or when politicians in 
some particular locality are desirous of se- 
curing an additional member of the state 
legislature or Congress. 

In order to put over fraudulent returns 
successfully or even to attempt to do so it 
is necessary that the census supervisor for 
the district and the enumerators be in col- 
lusion, and local sentiment must in a meas- 
ure be behind the conspirators. It is safe 
to say that a certain city which need not be 
named here regrets very much its ineffec- 
tual attempt to increase its population 
fictitiously. Any mention of the subject to 
the citizens now usually brings a smile— 
albeit a shamefaced smile. The census 
supervisor, aided by local citizens in this 
community, conceived a very ingenious 
plan to pad the returns. The officials of the 
Census Bureau were convinced that some- 
thing was wrong, but the customary clews 
present in most cases of frauds were lack- 
ing. There was no outstanding feature 
about the return that could be seized upon 
as evidence of fraud. However, the sched- 
ules from this city were laid aside for the 
time being until the figures for all other 
cities in the country had been verified and 
announced. 

Then the officials of the Census Bureau 
went after the case in earnest and finally 
discovered the method used. The first step 
was the making of a recount in certain dis- 
tricts of the city in which the original 
enumeration was thought to be most er- 
roneous. This recount was made without 
the knowledge of any of the conspirators. 
Some funny things came to light, among 
others the addition of one child to each 
family who had reported having children. 
This gave a direct clew and some fast and 
furious work was done following out this 
line of suspicion, and, lo and behold, it 
turned out that every family in this city 
who had any children at all was credited 
with one more than actually belonged to it. 
It was easy enough after this became 
definitely established to bring forth con- 
fessions from those who were in the plot, 
and afterward to correct the count. 

The railroad stations have in the past 
furnished a fertile field for padding enum- 
eration returns by the simple expedient of 
taking the names of travelers and making 
up the balance of the information from 
imagination. But this method is so easily 
discovered that no instances of it were re- 
ported during the last two censuses. More- 
over, it is getting more difficult each time 
to fool the Census Bureau. Long experience 
and more and more scientific and accurate 
methods of tabulation as well as of estima- 
tion in advance of the normal growth of 
population have made it possible for the 
Census Bureau to spot errors and fraud 
to an almost un- 
canny degree. 
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transferring the information to the cards is 
done by means of a punching machine and 
brings into play the ingenious machinery 
produced by the Census Bureau in its own 
mechanical laboratory which counts, sorts 
and tabulates the data gathered by the 
enumerators. 

The first step in this work is punching 
the cards according to a system of symbolic 
figures and numbers. There is a symbol 
representing the relationships of the per- 
sons in a family to the head of that family; 
symbols telling whether you are married, 
single, widowed or divorced; whether you 
are native born or foreign born; whether 
you can read or write; symbols represent- 
ing your occupation; in fact symbols re- 
presenting all the answers possible to the 
questions contained on the census schedule. 
Do you happen to be a lawyer? Then your 
number in the tabulating scheme is 764. 
Are you a brick mason? Then your number 
is 214, Are you in the Army or Navy? 
Then your number is 271. Are you a 
housekeeper? Then you become Number 
833. There are more than 9000 designa- 
tions, covering 428 occupational groups, 
included in the system of symbols used by 
the Census Bureau. It is rather unlikely 
that your occupation is of such a peculiar 
character that the census will be unable 
to classify you. 

The sorting and tabulating machines 
now used by the bureau were first intro- 
duced in 1890. The results were astonish- 
ing. Work that had formerly taken months 
was done by these machines in as many 
days. Every visitor at the home offices of 
the Census Bureau is shown these ma- 
chines, for they are interesting to the lay- 
man in mechanics as well as to the expert. 
To illustrate their operation let us say that 
the punched cards representing the more 
than a hundred million residents of the 
United States are to be sorted by sex, age, 
native born, foreign born, home owners, 
conjugal relation and occupation. Simply 
run the cards through the electrical sorting 
machine and they will automatically drop 
into the proper boxes or compartments. 
Then at the next stage of the proceedings 
the tabulating machine will count the totals 
of the various groups—and there you haveit! 

The introduction of these machines into 
census work has been of the most far- 
reaching consequence. Without them it 
would be well-nigh impossible to prepare 
the many statistical charts, graphs and 
tables of the nation’s population and re- 
sources in aS many years as it now takes 
months. The sorting machine with one 
operator can take care of 300 cards every 
sixty seconds. The tabulating machine has 
a capacity of 400 cards a minute. If this 
work had to be done by hand—well, figure 
out for yourself. 

To take the census of the nation’s agri- 
cultural industry calls for practically as 
large an organization as counting the people. 
The work is in charge of the Division of 
Agriculture, of which Mr. William L. Aus- 
tin is chief statistician. Every farm—more 
than seven million — had to be visited and 
every farmer interviewed. The agriculture 
schedule contains questions that are de- 
signed to collect information concerning all 
the farmer’s activities for the calendar year 
preceding the census. A great deal of care 

hadto beexercised 
in collecting these 


As the census 
returns are only 
for general statis- 
tical purposes and 
no references can 
be made to indi- 
viduals it is often 
wondered why 
names are listed 
at all. The only 
reason for sodoing 
is because names 
furnish the only 
unfailing means of 
verification of 
census’ returns. 
After the data 
have been re- 
ceived at Wash- 
ington and veri- 
fied, names are 
lost sight of 
completely in the 
process of. trans- 
posing the infor- 
mation contained 
on the enumera- 
tion sheets to 
punched cards. 
This system of 
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data as the census 
is the only method 
the Government 
has of learning the 
facts about this 
basic and vast in- 
dustry. 
Ordinarily it 
would seem that 
if there was any 
one word that did 
not need a defini- 
tion that word 
would be ‘‘farm”’; 
and yet the Cen- 
sus Bureau, in 
order to be accu- 
rate, has found it 
necessary to pro- 
vide a very spe- 
cifie definition for 
the word so that 
enumerators will 
not goastray. For 
census purposes, 
therefore, a farm 
is “all the land 
which is directly 
operated or 
farmed by one 
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person, either with his own labor alon 
or with the help of members of his famil) 
or hired employees.’’ The farm operate 
may be the farm owner or he may he | 
tenant renting all the land which h 
farms or he may own a certain amount ¢| 
land and rent additional land or he ma 
operate the farm as a hired manager, |. 
every case the land that is counted in hj, 
farm is the land that he actually operate: 
No tract of land, however, which contain 
less than three acres will be counted as | 
farm unless it produced during the pas 
calendar year agricultural products wort) 
at least $250 or unless it required for it 
agricultural operation the continuous sery 
ices of at least one person. Most of th 
farms of less than three acres that will h) 
counted by the census will be specialize: 
industries, such as market gardens, nur 
series, greenhouses, poultry farms or dairie 
located in or near a city or town. 

The first count that Uncle Sam made 0 
his farms was in 1840. In that year th 
inquiries were confined to the quantity o 
value of the principal products, the num 
bers of livestock on hand and the value 9 
poultry. Quite different from the com 
prehensive inquiries that the Governmen 
now calls for! In 1920 every farmer wa) 
asked the precise number of acres compos 
ing his farm, how much of it was improve; 
land and how much of it was not under culti 
vation. He was asked about his pasture 
land and about drainage and about th 
tenure of his farm. Separate inquiries wer 
also made to show the value of his farm 
value of the buildings, and the value of thy 
implements and machinery that belong t 
him. The inquiries concerning crops wer 
very specific indeed. Hay and forage 
grains and seeds, sirup and sugar crops 
crops from the farm garden, vegetables o| 
all kinds, poultry, bees, cattle and hog 
all came in for specific questions. Byer 
fruits and nuts are not overlooked by 
Uncle Sam. The same is true of milk, wool 
mohair, honey and beeswax; in fact ther 
is no possible farm activity that is noi 
covered by the agricultural schedule. Eyer 
telephones and automobiles—all varie 
ties !—have questions devoted to them. 


Industrial Groups 


Like the information collected aboul 
population, the data on farming have thei: 
system of symbols and the information is 
transferred from the sheets to punched 
cards. This allows the comprehensive 
tabulation of the returns, from which are 
made up the hundreds of statistical chart: 
and tables that will show from all possible 
viewpoints the vast ramifications of the 
nation’s agricultural industry. Heretofore 
the census of agriculture has been taken 
only at decennial periods, but the last 
Congress provided that beginning with the 
year 1920 the farm enumeration shall be 
taken every five years. This was done in 
recognition of the importance to the nation 
of its farming operations. 

The censuses of manufactures, mines and 
quarries and oil and gas wells are not taken 
through the medium of enumerators, as 
are the censuses of population and agricul- 
ture, but by special agents and by corre- 
spondence direct with the Census Bureau in 
Washington. In preparation for the ap- 
proaching manufactures census the division 
of the Census Bureau having this work in 
charge has prepared a general schedule, 
which will be sent to all manufacturing 
establishments. In addition to this, sup- 
plemental schedules covering the sixty- 
eight groups of manufacturing industries, 
classified for this purpose by the bureau, 
will be used. 

There are other divisions of the Bureau 
of the Census, which do not come in for 
mention in this article inasmuch as they 
come into contact with the decennial cen- 
sus work only indirectly if at all. Their 
work continues from day to day and is no 
heavier by reason of the fact that Uncle 
Sam is getting acquainted with his family. 

It is a gigantic task, this taking of 4 
decennial census. It is perhaps the greatest 
peacetime activity in which the Govern- 
ment engages. It calls for willing coopera-) 
tion on the part of everyone, a codperation 
that always has been present in the past 
and for which the Census Bureau confi-, 
dently looks in January, 1920. The spirit 
of the census—that spirit so well set forth 
by James A. Garfield—enters into every 
employee of the Census Bureau, from the 
director in Washington to the stout-hearted 
enumerator in ice-bound Alaska who cOov- 
ers his district on snowshoes and sled. 
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[he Greatest Improvement in Screw 


Making Since 236 B. C. 


When Thomas Ferry perfected his ingenious process he scrapped 
a theory that engineers have clung to for more than 2,000 years 


HE first screw was probably invented by 
Archimedes, for use in launching a ship, 
236 years before the birth of Christ. 


From that time until 1907, when Thomas Ferry 
came forth with a wholly new principle, there 
has been but one basic theory of forming screws. 


The diagrams at the top tell the story. The 
old idea is illustrated at the left. If, for example, 
a screw with a one-inch hexagon head is to be 
made, a bar of steel of the same size and shape 
as the head is used. The round shank of the 
screw, in diameter much smaller than the head, 
is made by cutting down the bar. 


As a result of this comparatively slow and 
tedious method, the steel that is milled away is 
practically a dead waste. 


Thomas Ferry’s process 


Thomas Ferry’s process — perfected out of a 
lifetime of screw-making experience —is illus 
trated at the right. 

It is a complete reversal of the old method. 
Note that he uses a bar of steel — its size not 
that of the head, but of the shank. 

There is little cutting down to do—the 
waste of raw material is inconsequential. 

His principle is simple enough. His real 
problem rested in finding a way to form the 
head. As an experienced metallurgist he knew 


it would not do to batter a shapeless knob on 
the end of the shank, and then to cut this 
knob to the desired size and shape of the head. 
Steel will not stand such treatment. 


The real achievement 


For years Thomas Ferry labored with this problem. 
And out of his experiments, finally, came an ingen- 
ious matrix, or die, that gave perfect results. 


The screw blanks are fed into this matrix, one by 
one—proper compression forms the heads—and 
the matrix confines the expansion of the metal to 
the exact shape and size desired. 


Heat-treating adds to strength 


After the screws are formed, they are then heat- 
treated to insure, in the steel itself, maximum tensile 
and ductile strength. The head of the screw is finely 
finished, the end pointed, and the shank threaded. 


All of these steps are performed by high-speed 
automatic machines, with special tools and equip- 
ment, developed by Thomas Ferry and fully covered 
by patents. 


Screws of micrometer accuracy 


In developing this process, speed was not Thomas 
Ferry’s only object. An ideal even more paramount 
in his mind was absolute precision accuracy. 


Ordinary scale measurements were not close 
enough. The Ferry process recognizes only exact 
micrometer measurements. A product absolutely 
uniform to Pratt & Whitney gauges is insured at 
all times. 


The result is a screw—the Ferry Process Screw 
—as perfect as modern science can make it— 


Perfect from the standpoint of economical manu- 


facture, of precision accuracy, of engineering design, 
of practical metallurgy. 

Ferry Process Screws are used in vast quantities, 
and for varying purposes, by many of the largest 
manufacturers in American industry. In many 
cases, their use was specified only after the most 
thorough and exhaustive tests and comparisons. 
Among these important users may be listed the 
following well-known concerns: 

- American Seeding Machine Co. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Chandler Motor Company 

Dodge-Steel Pulley Corporation 

Eberhard Mfg. Company 

Federal Motor Truck Company 

Gendron Wheel Company 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Hinkley Motors Corporation 

Holt Mfg. Company 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Company 

Maxwell Motors Company 

Oakland Motor Car Company 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 

Studebaker Corporation 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company 

The White Company 
Ferry Process Screws will meet your requirements 
just as they are meeting the requirements of these 
prominent manufacturing firms. Whatever your 


needs, standard or special—in cap “AY 
Wi Teg 


screws, set screws, milled studs, con- 


necting rod bolts, spring bolts, tie rod 

bolts and screw machine products—an = 
opportunity to consider your specifica- / = 
tions will be appreciated. = 


Tue Ferry Cap anp Ser Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mammoth Cave Park 


OMEONE or other said a long time 
ago that the best natural habitat for 
the human species is some place where 

the trees grow large and where the wild 
fowl come. This bill of specifications, if 
accurate, rather limits the cream of this 
country to some parts of the Southern 
States. The Nordic race on this continent 
has reached as good development as it 
anywhere has found in certain portions of 
the South. To-day if you had to choose a 
place for an American mansion house where 
a fellow could spend his declining days in 
ease and dignity could you very much beat 
some of the ancient oak-covered hills of 
certain regions of the South? If you did 
not find wild fowl there perhaps you might 
find horses and hounds and foxes or some- 
thing of the sort. 

The old states of Virginia and Kentucky 
are about as close to the American heart 
after all as any others. We don’t always 
agree with them, but we love them. There 
is a sort of half-humorous pride that we all 
entertain in Old Kentucky. The trees grow 
tall there, just as potatoes grow tall in 
Kansas. The entire state was laid out on a 
generous scale and has always been op- 
erated on such a scale. The land titles 
over some of the state are bad because of 
the ancient overlapping ideas of a lot of 
good judges of land who all wanted the 
same thing and each of whom carried a 
good tomahawk to blaze a tree. None the 
less Kentucky has got on. As to its horses, 
its liquor and its ladies the world knows 
Kentucky’s fame. Though Congress has 
shorn Kentucky of one-third of its galaxy 
the other two constituents, let us hope, will 
remain for a long time unchanged. 

Kentucky always has scorned little 
things. If it had to pull a cave it pulled a 
big one. In your father’s time the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky was one of the 
wonders of the world. To see the Mam- 
moth Cave was one of the absolutely cor- 
rect things to do. It meant social distinc- 
tion. In those times newspapers wrote up 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky about 
every so often. The magazines of that day 
printed small and smudgy woodcuts of it. 
But no modern magazine, so far as I know, 
ever has printed a good story about the 
Mammoth Cave. It-has gone out of fashion. 
The great natural wonders of our western 
country have taken its place. We have had 
the scenery of our great system of national 
parks thrown at us in chunks, so that we 
have quite naturally forgotten Kentucky’s 
natural wonder. 

That was too bad, because at one time 
it was one of two or three institutions which 
would not be denied. There was Saratoga 
in New York and White Sulphur in Vir- 
ginia and the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 
Acquaintance with these established a cos- 
mopolitan knowledge of society. My own 
father and mother made their wedding 
journey to old White Sulphur and only the 
Civil War and certain other things pre- 
vented their completion of the old social 
program. My father always told me that 
it was one of the ambitions of his life to see 
the Mammoth Cave. 

Those were times of infrequent travel. 
We had no motor cars, no cheap railway 
transportation, so we took it out in reading 
about the Mammoth Cave. Mothers told 
their awe-smitten children about this mar- 
velous series of caverns underground, about 
fishes that had no eyes, about rivers that 
never saw the light, about great crystal 
rooms where the candlelights flashed as 
though on myriad jewels. Your father 
told you of the stalactites and stalagmites 
and you knew for a while—though you 
have forgotten now—which one ran up and 
which one ran down. Surely the thought of 
an underground world impressed your soul 
as it always does the human soul. Fairies 
live underground. Good and bad spirits 
live in the underground world. Even the 
Indians know that much. The subter- 
ranean world always has held fascination 
peculiar to itself. 

We have a Wind Cave National Park, 
but can you right offhand tell where it is 
or what it is? There are caves in Oregon 
and California and Utah. None of them 
really approaches the subterranean realm 
of Old Kentucky, which was once held 
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one of our American wonders. It is no as- 
tonishing thing that we should now erect 
the Mammoth Cave into a national park. 
The wonder is that we have not done it 
many years ago. But perhaps it may be 
news to many that House Bill Number 
3110, introduced by Hon. R. Y. Thomas, Jr., 
of Kentucky, authorizes the appropriation 
of one million dollars for the purpose of 
acquiring all and sundry the national park 
rights to the Mammoth Cave and to 
thirty-two thousand acres of land lying 
above it and round it. 

This is something which ought to have 
been done long ago. It will be rather a 
stately thing, rather an old-fashioned fine 
thing, rather a Virginia-and-Kentucky sort 
of thing, to carry through this enterprise. 
There are a great many people, some of 
them rather old people, who will sort of 
thrill at this thought. It will make them 
rub their eyes and remember a lot of 
things. Also it will make a lot of people 
of later birth rub their eyes and learn a lot 
of things. 

Much may be said for Mammoth Cave 
Park which cannot be said for others of our 
national playgrounds. It will not cost 
much in upkeep. It will not need many 
roads. I hope it will not need many con- 
cessions where they sell Indian goods, and 
pictures of stalactites and stalagmites, 
whichever way they run. There is no water 
power which the water barons will wish to 
steal, There is no grazing privilege in Mam- 
moth Cave which the cow barons and sheep 
barons will wish to steal—and I believe this 
is the only place in the world of which this 
can be said. The superintendency of such a 
park should be a pleasant sinecure—there 
will be so little to do. 

As to the park itself, it cannot well be 
exploited, though it will mean a certain 
gain to Kentucky through publicity and 
the profit of passenger traffic. You cannot 
well improve a cavern unless you undertake 
to paint and upholster the walls. Probably 
the director of national parks will conclude 
that this is a pretty good park the way it is. 

This park is close to the center of popu- 
lation of the United States. Advertised and 
made comfortably accessible it would with- 
out question develop a very great passenger 
traffic. There is something more that can 
be said about Mammoth Cave, which can- 
not be said for the greatest of our other 
parks. It has a certain intangible spiritual 
quality. It carries us back to that old Amer- 
ica which we have been forgetting. History 
happened in this country. Daniel Boone 
lived not so far across the hills, and Simon 
Kenton—did you ever hear of Simon? Not 
so far away is Ashland, the old home of 
Henry Clay. 

You are near the blue grass of Kentucky; 
and the blue-grass lands of Old Kentucky 
and Old Virginia came as near to producing 
an American aristocracy as we in all likeli- 
hood will ever get. When you go to that 
country to realize your father’s thwarted 
ambition of seeing the Mammoth Cave you 
are going back to your father’s times and 
your father’s country. 

The Mammoth Cave, as perhaps you do 
not know, is situated not far from the head- 
waters of the Green River, a stream on 
which the Government has expended con- 
siderable sums in the way of locks and 
dams. The hills round the cave are beau- 
tiful. The trees grow large. Wild fowl 
came not so far away at one time and the 
great game of our forefathers ranged here. 
If the park be not created the ever-waiting 
man with the ax soon will have all these 
hardwood trees and there will exist more of 

a desert over these hills than under them. 
The creation of this park will stop all that 
sort of thing. For your father’s sake, why 
not vote for Mammoth Cave Park? 

Side-tracked, almost forgotten, excellent 
but neglected, like so many things Amer- 
ican, the old Mammoth Cave has just been 
waiting for you to discover it. It wears a 
bonnet flaring wide in front, with roses 
round the rim and a ribbon that ties under 
the chin. It wears a wide skirt of beflow- 
ered silk. It wears mitts, silk gloves with 
the fingers cut out. It has long curls hanging 
down beside its neck, falling in front over 
the shoulder. And its eyes—ah, what eyes 
your own mother used to have! What do 
you think—should a fellow vote for this 
li'l ol’ park? 
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All About the Old West 


Pee traceable reasons there has come to 
hand a great deal of material about old 
times in the West—material rather hard to 
classify and sometimes rather difficult to 
use. Some of it is in book form—little vol- 
umes of limited circulation, recountals of 
personal experiences, easy to read and 
hard to dismiss, though few of them per- 
haps ever could hope. to reach the best- 
selling class, even had their authors had 
such an end in view. 

A little volume called The Prairie 
Schooner tells something of the life story of 
a man now seventy years of age, now living 
in an Eastern state, who once upon a time 
lived in the West, a bullwhacker in the old 
freighting days of the plains. Mr. William 
Francis Hooker in the old times could 
handle his seven yoke of oxen in the flour- 
and-bacon days of the West as well as the 
next man. Even the title of his book brings 
to mind the pictures of the long trains of 
white-topped wagons passing West soon 
after the Civil War. The real thing, this. 
For any man who really cares to know 
what the wild West really was volumes 
such as this are indispensable. 

Another somewhat personal volume is 
the product of another man now living in 
New York who spent much of his early 
manhood on the frontier of Iowa and Ne- 
braska. He calls his volume When the 
Wildwood was in Flower. The author, 
Mr. G. Smith Stanton, went West in the 
early 60’s, freshly graduated from the 
law school of Columbia College. He under- 
took cattle raising in western lowa and in 
Nebraska, and should you read his pages 
you will learn that even the farming regions 
of the West had their bold romance once 
upon a time. No fiction can give you the 
actual color of all the life of the Middle 
West as this book does. It enables you to 
see the West-bound advance, how it came 
halting, pushing ahead, holding its own 
and going forward. The author seems to 
have a personal grievance against the beef 
trust, which he thinks put him out of busi- 
ness, but in spite of the personal note his 
book is first-hand history of America. 


Letters of an Argonaut 


eee lady has been so 
good as to send me some letters which 
her grandfather wrote to her grandmother 
from the gold fields of California in 1849 
and 1850. This was before the day of en- 
velopes. What postage was paid I did not 
know, but frequent mention is made of the 
difficulty in getting a letter out from the 
mines. Curious letters, these, but strangely 
alive and vital. The writer addressing his 
wife back in Tennessee always begins 
“Dear Wife,” and usually subscribes him- 
self, “yours truly.” 

He writes in rather a stiff English, but 
uses very good language, though there are 
some strangely misspelled words, for peo- 
ple did not spell as well in those times as 
they do to-day. 

He was a very practical sort of Argo- 
naut, and yet in each one of his letters, tell- 
ing for the most part of hard work and 
disappointment, there breathes a simple de- 
votion and loyalty to his wife which leaves 
one almost ashamed to read his letters, even 
though regarding them as astonishing his- 
torical documents. I call to mind the time 
when I reveled in a bagful of letters I once 
found in the garret when I was a boy— 
which I got a proper hiding for opening. 
They were love letters from my own father 
to my mother, years old then. Some of 
them were done in poetry. I had some fun 
with the old man about that later on, but 
he had the most fun with me at that time. 


The Sequel to Some History 


WONDER if Doctor West would like a 

word or so from what seems to be just 
now a sort of clearing house on early West- 
ern stuff? Let me say that when I was in 
New Mexico some years ago, twenty-three 
years after the time when I was lost in Fort 
Stanton cave and a few years before Pat 
Garrett was killed, I visited him and his 
family at his ranch near the Organ Moun- 
tains. One of the family was a half-wild 
slip of a chap whom I would have picked 
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out as sure to grow up into a good eow- 
puncher. This week I got a letter from that 
boy—Pat Garrett, Jr.—and it comes from 
the embassy of the United States at Rome 
Italy. It is the letter of a well educated| 
young man and it made me rub my eyes 4! 
bit to think what changes a few years can! 
make. I think I shall quote fram that let.’ 
ter just for the sake of Doctor. West out in. 
Oklahoma, if for no one else, 


“T am trying very hard to gather data on! 
papa’s life for my own information and| 
would be very grateful if you would he gc 
kind as to assist me in this connection, 
I was too young when he was alive ti 
receive the information first-hand, but | 
know that you were one of his very fey 
confidants. I had never heard before of thi 
killing in self-defense in Texas, of which ; 
certain article speaks, and consequent) 
know nothing of its details. | 

“My people were all well the last | 
heard. Mamma, Pauline and my ty 
younger brothers are still in Las Cruces’ 
Poe is in El Paso and Lizzie is studyin; 
music in New York. She has written sey 
eral songs which are quite encouraging | 
among which is our state song, Oh, Fai 
New Mexico. Annie is in Arizona, married | 
and now has two whopping boys and a girl | 
I am planning on returning to the State) 
next year to finish up my law. The diplo| 
matic service is very alluring, but my ambi 
tions and hope$ all center out in New Mex 
ico. It must be the grasp which that coun’ 
try has on all who really get to know it,’ 


Flotsam and Jetsam 


LADY in Montana is nice enough t 
write and say that her father an 

mother were both Montana pioneers, se | 
tling there in 1856—when Montana cei) 
tainly must have been some wild. Sh 
thinks her father would enjoy any article 
about the old West and any news from the) 
old country, so she is nice enough to sa| 
she is glad to read anything about the wor | 
derful history of that wonderful land. 

_A friend in Michigan writes to ask met) 
go deer hunting, there to meet an old-tim| 
sportsman of the Middle West whom | 
have not seen for very many years and 1" | 
garding whom he writes: 

“Mr. E. H. Gillman is now seyenty-eig] 
years old. He worked on the Mississip|, 
River boats before the Civil War and du| 
ing that time and ever since has been close). 
associated with the old-time sporting fn 
ternities, especially such as existed thirl| 
or forty years ago. He was well acquaintt, 
with such characters as W. F: Cody, I 
Paine and many others of the greatest sho | 
who ever lived in this country. He himst| 
was at one time champion live-pigeon shi 
of the United States. He has hunted ‘| 
kinds of game in Michigan for sixty yeal| 
and I believe knows more of the passing | 
game than any other man in this part | 
the country.”’ 


Yes, I know something of Mr. Gill) 
and of the old-time trap-shooting societi 
which once flourished in the West. The 
were times when we shot wild live pee | 
at the trap. Then came times when it w) 
unlawful to shoot tame pigeons at t 
trap. Now there are no wild pigeons In t.| 
world. Yes, very much can be said abo. 
the passing of American game and abo. 
the passing of the American West, but pe 
haps too much has been said here alread 
In writing so much about the earlier day‘) 
want chiefly to remind the men of to-d' 
that America was once a wonderful count 
for a man. It is to-day still a wonder! 
country for a man. We ought, as it see! 
to me, to keep some of the old Ameri¢ 
principles inviolate for the future. 

Once we were a race of adventurers a 
sportsmen, with a wide worl 
turous and sporting opportunity before! 
That world is much changed, 


coming on in whose _hearts there ¥ 
smolder or will flame the old love for ¢ 
venture and sport in the 
Nearly all the old American fami 
sport and adventure—it is in 
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Ignorance 


“BE WAS old and bent, and his hands were 
- gnarled by six decades of labor with the 
-- soil from which he dug aliving. Hestood 
iy side as I fed sheets of paper into a printing press, 
jnarveled that such wonders could have existed with- 
‘is knowledge. As I finished the run and threw the 
fn the idle pulley he touched my sleeve. 
“am an old man,” said‘he, “‘and yet this is the first 
) | have seen a printing press. I am very ignorant.” 
{I looked at him it occurred to me that he had been 
yng and harrowing and planting and reaping all these 
» in order that I might eat. From him and his like 
«| got my living, giving in return a few columns of 
jg matter to furnish them an hour’s entertainment. 
‘as a collaborator with Nature’s God, and I a court 
] 
‘ather,” I answered humbly, ‘printing is one of the 
y: arts, while plowing is as old as the race of man. 
«: was no plowing worth the name before the nine- 
ra century, but man scratched the soil and planted 
»efore the dawn of history. You call yourself ignorant 
sse you have not kept abreast of invention. It is I 
4am ignorant. I have a smattering of knowledge from 
|; and a little skill in this most wonderful of arts, but I 
yt plow. I have never turned a furrow or harvested 
in.” 
per education is preparation for usefulness, not the 
viulation of miscellaneous knowledge. As there are 
sity of gifts and diversity of tasks, so must there be 
sity of training for service. The greater part of book 
‘ng in schools is but mental calisthenics, an exercise 
evelop the mind against the day when it may find 
»yment in a useful task. The mongrel dog that can be 
sd to bring the sheep home from pasture is educated. 
stage dog that juggles balls to amuse an audience has 
re education than is proved by a college diploma. 
)> cultivated daughters who know how to pronounce 
soven but do not know how to relieve an infant 
izling with croup have missed the better part of edu- 
. The mission of woman is to rear children. She 
yrunger for a career, which is but another way of say- 
iat she hungers for applause, and she may be en- 
ri with unusual natural abilities, but the excuse for 
{istence is the task of rearing creditable offspring. If 
ignorant concerning this greatest of all duties and 
yeges, can knowledge concerning the folklore of Lap- 
ind the culture of the Incas make her a better mother 
rn? 
onder that it is not criminal to waste the energy of 
ictors in developing the minds of those whose highest 
jion is to become cultured gentlemen and loaf as 
cof their gentility. 
fa world erying for service there is no neutrality. One 
sbe useful or worthless. The worthless are an unjust 
cm on society, and though they speak a dozen tongues 
‘stonish us with the extent of their knowledge con- 
ug inconsequential matters they are but a travesty on 
(tion. 
bre is no ignorance except uselessness. No one mind 
equire or retain the sum of human knowledge. This 
an operate a railroad, this one mine coal, this one 
‘bridges, this one shoe a horse. If each performs his 
“is well as lies within the limit of human ability he is 
ying of honor. Let him who can build a bridge envy 
7ho can shoe a horse, and let neither confess shame 
tie lacks knowledge of Sanskrit. 
‘do one necessary thing well and lack knowledge of 
ematters is a higher form of education than the posses- 
'f much information without knowledge of a way to 
‘it useful in the service of mankind. 


Strikes 


ZRICAN citizens may have the right to combine and 
© up industry. The strike may be a legitimate 
pn. It may be that freedom includes the right of one 
ver of the family to use the weapon against another 
wer of the family. But our foreign element isn’t in- 
li in the family. Aliens are guests here on probation. 
they become citizens they have not the rights of 
ZS. 

ven aliens combine to strike against our institutions 
ur form of government they are an invading enemy. 
tially there is no difference between an organized 
tof aliens that uses stones and clubs to have its way 
four industrial system and an organized army of 
' that comes marching in column of fours. 

Mare guilty of too much hospitality. Guests have 
tes. We have granted them license. One may be a 
chost without granting guests the right to break up 
irniture, 


We are in need of a statute that will provide a means of 
deporting aliens who conspire against the existing order of 
things in America. 


Titles 


Mere me an unusually pretty girl came to my 
shop to have her name printed on some bits of paste- 
board. She asked for visiting cards. The business of 
selecting a style of type for the printing cost her little 
effort, but the problem of deciding between the printing 
of her name with and without a prefixed Miss left her 
helpless, and she appealed to me for expert advice. How a 
request for advice flatters us! With what gravity we clear 
our throats and endeavor to do the occasion justice! 

I said to her: ‘‘My dear, titles are prized by those who 
feel the need of them. When men struck off the yoke of 
princes and declared their solemn faith in the absurdity 
that any one man is the equal of any other they were yet 
bound to precedent by the belief that a word confers 
dignity. They abolished the titles of king and prince and 
lord and count, but lest they deprive themselves of all 
semblance of respectability they adopted the title of mister 
for themselves, and declared a mister the equal of any 
king who sat on a throne. This was no empty boast, for 
they were ready to establish the fact by gunpowder. 

“To call a man a lord or a duke is to compliment him by 
acknowledging his seeming superiority. There are few 
lords and dukes. To be either is to be distinguished. But 
the world is full of misters. He who cannot sign his name 
is nevertheless entitled to the dignifying mister in front of it. 

“The value of a title, like the value of a medal or a 
diamond, lies in its rarity. The Iron Cross conferred dis- 
tinction until factories put on night shifts to break estab- 
lished records in quantity production. When all the world 
is mister the title means no more than recognition of an 
established standard of courtesy. 

“Call a tramp ‘Mister’ and he colors with shame or 
reviles you for making sport of him. But men who attain 
a conspicuous success outgrow the title as they climb above 
the level it dignifies. 

“Great names cannot be glorified by a prefixed. word. 
Pomp and power and achievement are pictured for us by 
the names of Julius Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, Oliver 
Cromwell, Christopher Columbus. Can we add to their 
glory by calling them Mister Cesar, Mister Bonaparte, 
Mister Cromwell, Mister Columbus? 

“The great of our own day, by whatsoever means and in 
whatsoever particular they have attained distinction, are 
known to the public by a name unadorned and innocent 
of arbitrary honors. 

“Young ladies who have demonstrated their excep- 
tional worth in some profession or art consider the prefixed 
Miss a superfluity if not a positive detraction. A name 
that cannot confer honor on a title can get no honor 
from one.” 

When I had finished speaking the unusually pretty girl 
smiled an unusually charming smile and said that she had 
decided not to use the word Miss. Her father does draying 
for the community. 


Whiskers 


LL men are endowed with certain inalienable whiskers. 
Among these are sideburns, goatees and all-overs. The 
common or Russian variety is the result of letting Nature 
take its course, and encourages the life, liberty and pur- 
suit of cooties. 

Whiskers may be trimmed to suit the taste of the grower, 
but there is a steady decrease in the number of people who 
like the taste of whiskers. Occasionally in rural districts 
one sees a mustache forming a barrage that is apparently 
impassable, but the greater number of men are now willing 
to take their victuals without winnowing. 

Whiskers are cultivated by young professional men who 
feel the need of greater dignity and by bank cashiers who 
are leaving the community and feel the need of greater 
security. Until recently a form of mustache with a rising 
inflection was cultivated in Europe, but the crop wilted 
when struck by a draft from America. 

When full grown or trimmed to match the landscape, 
whiskers are respectable. But when immature or running 
amuck, they are a synonym for villainy. Before the aver- 
age police court a three days’ growth is good for ten days 
on the rock pile. A man is not a failure while he has the 
ambition to shave every morning. 

Whiskers are more prevalent among radicals than else- 
where, and one wonders whether these gentry wear whisk- 
ers because they are radicals or are radicals because they 
wear whiskers, 


Preachers 


By ya QU. pit ILILISIN [HERE has been some talk to the effet that 


preachers may or should strike for higher 

pay. The preachers have done little of the talk- 

ing. To the average lay mind a strike of preachers would 
seem as reasonable as a strike of actors or bricklayers. 

There are preachers who are merely professional men. 
They are fashionable, cultured, suave. They talk well in 
and out of the pulpit and give a fashionable congregation 
the worth of its money. They earn as much as other pro- 
fessional men and have as additional reward an ex-officio 
dignity that other professions do not confer. Preachers of 
this type might feel free to strike in a pinch, but few of 
them have anything to strike for. 

There are other preachers—many thousands of them— 
who shudder at the thought of a strike. They are old- 
fashioned. They have a conviction that God is their 
employer. Congregations are merely the raw material with 
which they labor. One does not strike against his raw ma- 
terial. He strikes, if at all, against his employer. 

To these men hardship is not a new acquaintance. Pov- 
erty is the price they pay for the privilege of doing their 
work. They are not preaching in order to get a living. 
Their ambition is to do good. In a sense they are martyrs, 
and like other martyrs they welcome each fresh blow as a 
test of their steadfast zeal. 

These men are simple and consecrated servants. To 
them turning the other cheek is not a pretty phrase to 
mouth at other people but a principle by which they live. 
The sophistry of statesmen and the expediency of an age 
that fits doctrines to its pleasures and ways of getting a 
profit cannot shake their faith in the ultimate triumph 
of gentleness, humility and love. They work for a Master, 
not for a salary, and the Master was despised by the pros- 
perous, greedy and fashionable of his time. In their faith 
a servant is not greater than his Lord. 

When I read some wise or witty comment concerning the 
probability of a strike by preachers I think of the godly 
paupers I have known, and smile. And I have a hunch 
that if I should ask a group of them concerning this matter 
they would reply in unison: “Judas struck.” 


Neighbors 


Vitae neighbor is the man whose good opinion you 
crave. He may live across the street. He may live in 
another town. Your neighbor makes the high cost of liv- 
ing. Pleasing his standards, or what you imagine to be 
his standards, is the greater part of your financial burden. 
That is what puts a crimp in your bank balance. 

If you had no neighbors you could be happy in a house 
one-half the size of the one you now occupy. A house 
one-half the size would afford you every needed comfort 
and furnish less surface for the collection of dust. 

You have no particular objection to wearing shoes that 
have lost their original shape in an effort to conform to the 
shape of your feet. You have no inborn dislike of patches 
on pants. A car with four cylinders would serve you as 
well as one with six or eight. 

You cannot economize in these particulars, for economy 
would lose you the respect of those you are eager to im- 
press. Your neighbor has established a standard. For the 
sake of his approval you must live up to it. For the sake 
of your own you must try to excel it. 

Neighbors are a costly institution. 


The Mexican situation seems determined to develop 
into a job. 

Some believe that incompetents should be slain in a 
merciful and scientific manner, and others believe they 
should be saved to serve on government commissions. 

Now that there is no liquid ingredient for a high old 
time there is less appreciation of low-down company. 

Better to be ruled by big business than by small 
dreamers. 

In the radical’s heaven excellence is measured by the 
degree of one’s failure. 


The only reason we are able to survive in spite of high 
prices is that we can no longer spend half our earnings for 
booze. 


If officials in private business adopted the general policy 
of awaiting developments before deciding on a course of 
action most of them would end their days in the poor- 
house. 


The leader of men must tell his followers ten foolish 
things they wish to be told in order to gain their attention 
for one unpleasant thing they should be told. 

When we say that people can’t stand prosperity we 
mean that when they become as prosperous as we are 
they become fully as independent. 
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O today into a Lion store. Look over the stock 
of hats. You will be pleased with the variety 
of shades and shapes and with the uniform fine- 
ness of materials. ( Select the Lion Hat which 
appeals to you. Try it on. You will appreciate 


the manly, stylish effect, and the way it adapts it- 
self to your individuality. ( If a Lion store does not 
happen to be in your locality, let us know the name 
of your dealer. Next time you pass his store 
you ll probably find your Lion Hat waiting for you. 


LANGENBERG Har Co., St. Louris, Missourt, U.S. A. 


Established 1860 


Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 
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HOOVER'S TRAMPS ABROAD 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


e living. It was parked on the second 
ax directly in front of the station, where 
«light was brightest. Before leaving it 
« locked everything inside and out, and 
« noticed with relief that both Serbian 
. French soldiers in considerable num- 
4 were on and about the platform. Half 
. our later when they went into the car 
wn they found it had been entered from 
opposite side and considerable baggage 
on. 
lreske complained to the French officer 
1zarge, but was offered no assistance. 
«while the train—at somebody’s or- 
»—had started off. Kreske stopped it 
1 his drawn revolver, and found after a 
yonal search what he thought was all of 
atolen baggage. Next morning he dis- 
sred that eight thousand kronen and 
» toilet articles had remained in the 
ils of the thieves. 
lreske’s whole report to Colonel Causey 
siewel. It is a simple formal recital of 
) facts, with not a waste word in it. 
, it contains enough stories of wild and 
»1 adventure to add half a dozen vol- 
3s to the saga of American railroading. 
(her young Americans were ordered to 
Sood through to the starving people of 
yenia, who had set up their republic at 
southeastern corner of the Black Sea. 
hited States destroyer took them scout- 
sound the shores of that inland ocean, 
cat Odessa, as had been expected, they 
11 plenty of wheat stored up and 
jog. But it couldn’t be bought for 
)2y. 
he Russian owners were in dire need 
lothing, agricultural machinery and 
inds of manufactured goods, but they 
¢no use in the world for money. Up 
etrograd Brother Lenine had com- 
* control of paper mills and engraving 
orinting plants,and was therefore able to 
icate exactly the bank notes and other 
tr money of any and every nation. One 
s pet schemes for destroying capital- 
j-it seems to me rather Napoleonic— 
sto print Russian, German, French, 
jish and American money in bales and 
‘ad lots and distribute it all over the 
il where it would do the most harm. 
1 he was able to make bogus money 
ino expert could tell from the original, 
lan had possibilities. And it was easy 
ay private soldiers in the red army 
eshousand rubles a day—or five thou- 
1, for that matter. So money was 
tiful all over Russia, and it was almost 
rssible to buy anything with it. 
[m not a shark in financial matters, but 
yooor fish should be able to see that too 
11 money is just as bad as none at all. 
» all were paid two thousand dollars a 
jwe would probably be worse off than 
yr per diem was one dollar and seventy- 
ecents. Not by constantly boosting 
{s are the inequalities of life to be fairly 
fed up! It will be necessary to keep 
* machines than the printing press 
jing twenty-four hours a day. 
Eck from Odessa to Paris went Hoover’s 
ip engineers, with a list of the stuff 
2 Odessa merchants were especially 
»us to get in trade for their wheat. A 
yaundred tons of army clothing, boots 
Ghoes, and machinery of various kinds 
1 secured and loaded into one of the 
ied States Shipping Board steamers. I 
ik the rate of exchange between this 
') and wheat was about one ton to ten. 
he same steamer took on some eight 


thousand tons of wheat at Odessa and went 
plowing on across the Black Sea toward 
Armenia. 

It happens that only one railroad runs 
into Armenia, and it goes first through the 
territory of the nice new little Republic of 
Georgia. Now the Georgians are a hardy 
and warlike race who seem to care less 
for the Armenians—if possible—than for 
any other of their neighbors. They ex- 
pressed what may be charitably described 
as complete indifference whether the Ar- 
menians starved to death or otherwise. 
But it, was necessary to land that wheat 
at the port of Batum and ship it over the 
one railroad which leads first up to Tiflis if 
it was to get into Armenia at all. Reluc- 
tantly the Georgians admitted that it might 
be possible to arrange, but they could not 
permit all this free food to go through their 
country without charging a modest toll of, 
say, two carloads of wheat out of every ten 
unloaded. Diplomacy, argument, humani- 
tarian appeals, veiled threats—all were in 
vain. The tramp engineers met more than 
their match for once. The tribute had to 
be paid. 

After distributing a cargo of American 
food in another little Balkan state, through 
the regular officials of its government, the 
officer in charge reported with affecting 
gratification that not much more than ten 
per cent of the total had stuck to the fingers 
of those who handled it. He was so amaz- 
ingly pleased because previous experience 
had made him confident that at least a 
quarter of it would thus be absorbed. 

I have what I consider the best authority 
in the world for saying that if the United 
States consents to take a mandate for 
Armenia as it stands to-day it will assume 
an endless burden of expense and trouble. 

“The present Armenia,” says my au- 
thority, ‘‘can never be made to pay its own 
way. Within its present borders it will be 
forever bankrupt. It cannot support its 
population, and no amount of development 
will make it self-supporting. If, after the 
prayerful consideration which the subject 
warrants, this country finally concludes 
to take a mandate at all, it should at least 
insist that enough territory be added to 
Armenia, under the same mandate, to make 
success remotely possible.” 


Bait for Every Fish 


HE slender young minister, fresh from 

divinity school, had come to Cherry 
Corners with the consciousness of his high 
calling heavy upon him. Being a bachelor, 
he was enthusiastically and unanimously 
elected to teach the Berean Sunday-school 
class. In order to keep in touch, so to 
speak, with the charming coterie of young 
ladies who constituted his class he devised 
many innocent little outings for their diver- 
sion. On one occasion teacher and class 
journeyed down to the river for a picnic— 
an innocuous form of amusement—to say 
the least. 

They met an old farmer in the woods. 
Desiring to show himself pleasant, the old 


fellow asked: ‘‘ Goin’ fishin’, young folks?” 


“No, my good man,” answered the 
young divine with disconcerting dignity. 
“T am a fisher of men.”’ 

The farmer’s eyes twinkled as he glanced 
from one girlish face to another and he re- 
sponded: ‘‘Well, I ganny, son, you’ve got 
the right kind of bait!”’ 


EVENING POST 


Some of these bind- 
ers have seen 20 years 
of hard usage and 
are still in the ring. 


Do Your Bookkeepers 
Do Their Best? 


Are you sure that the people 
in your accounting depart- 
ment are giving you maxi- 
mum efficiency? The meth- 


ods and equipment they use 
have a great deal to do with 
how much they can do for 
you. @ltsisithe objector 
Baker-Vawter representatives 
to study your business from 
this angle; usually their rec- 
ommendations mean greater 
efficiency. 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain produc- 
tion at these points: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


You men, who have worn both the Paris 
and imitations, know that Paris are the best 


Get the genuine Paris every time you buy — 
Imitations, at any price, cost you too much 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


Makers 


Chicago New York 
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“Your 
KNICKERBOCKER 


SHOWER BATH-BRUSH 


Revitalize with a daily 


shower, massage, rub-down 
ALLIN ONE. Stimulates cir- 
culation. Cleanses the pores. Fortifies 
against colds, disease, contagion. Takes 
only 3 minutes and you'll feel like new. 


Did you ever stop to think what 
a slow, unsanitary method is the old way 
of bathing? Think of the sediment left in 
tub when the water runs out! Think of 


} 


} 


taking a bath in dirty water! And yet— 
that’s the way some folks still bathe. 


BATHE THE MODERN WAY 
Keep well by keeping clean. 
Make “Knickerbocker” your daily habit. 
It’sthe only sanitary way tobathe. Fresh, 
running water—any temperature desired 
—hot, medium or cold—through hun- 
dreds of hollow rubber teeth. It’s quick— 
no waiting for tub to fill. Doesnot splash. 


UNEQUALED for SHAMPOOING 


The flexible rubber ‘‘tubes’’ of 
“Knickerbocker” penetrate the heaviest 
hair and massage the scalp better than 
the human hand, while clean, running 
water washes away every particle of soap, 
dirt and dandruff. Promotes growth in a 
natural way. 


Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5, $6 
De Luxe Set $7 


Syphon Shower-Bath outfit for homes 
without running water, $5. For sale at 
all good Drug, Hardware and Depart- 
ment Stores, or order direct. Wear fully 
guaranteed. 

Free Illustrated Booklet 

on request. It’s interesting. Tells 

how and when to bathe. Send for it. 
KNICKERBOCKER MFG. CO, 

256 Sigel Street 
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“A Knickerbocker Bath” 
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THE SPECIAL INTERESTS STYLE 


its own. It stands at Massachusetts Av- 
enue and Ninth Street and houses not only 
the officers of the national labor body but of 
some dozen or more unions. The labor 
people have always believed in the direct 
method of approach with Congress. Rep- 
resentatives of organized labor are much 
about the Capitol, frequently in committee 
rooms and in the offices of senators and 
members of the House. They keep in close 
personal contact with members who are 
friendly to the labor interests. Their vol- 
ume of written propaganda addressed to 
Congress is not great. The labor men seek 
to know by close personal contact and per- 
sonal experience what is going on in Con- 
gress under the surface. They usually do 
know. 

Some of the men who represent labor at 
Washington have as accurate a working 
knowledge of the processes and routine and 
temper of Congress as any veteran member 
of either branch. No bill or legislative pro- 
posal of any sort affecting directly or re- 
motely the interests or the welfare of labor 
ever gets through Congress without a 
thorough discussion and the most atten- 
tive consideration of organized labor’s 
viewpoint. This has come about through 
years of steady and intelligent effort. 


Chamber of Commerce Activities 


Mr. Gompers particularly has come to be 
more and more of a figure in Washington 
the longer he has resided here. In the past 
eight years it has been easier for him than 
it has been for some members of the cabinet 
to see President Wilson. There is no office 
of the Government, from the White House 
through the cabinet ministers downward, 
to which he does not have immediate and 
easy access. He has been more consulted 
by President Wilson than by President 
Taft or President Roosevelt, but he was by 
no means a negligible figure in Washington 
even in those earlier days. 

Mr. Gompers and his associates virtually 
designated the members of the labor group 
in the President’s industrial conference of 
last October. 

Though not so old in years or experience 
as the labor group at Washington the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which represents capital and business, has 
come to have a steadily increasing influence 
upon Congress. This body was established 
here quite openly and avowedly to exercise 
a legitimate influence upon Congress on be- 
half of business interests throughout the 
United States and to take advantage of the 
unrivaled publicity facilities which Wash- 
ington offers through the corps of Washing- 
ton correspondents. In most newspaper 
offices a Washington date line is numbered 
among the sacred cows that every news- 
paper office cherishes. A place in the paper 
is found for dispatches and letters from 
Washington when columns of other matter 
are being crowded out for want of space. 
Washington news is supposed to be a little 
better and a little more important than the 
news from any of the other great news 
sources. It has a certain prestige. And it is 
of this prestige that the propaganda shops 
seek to take advantage by establishing 
themselves here. 

The Chamber of Commerce does not seek 
to establish such close personal relationship 
with the members of Congress as do the 
labor people. As one of the officers of its 
organization put it to me: “I think more 
Congressmen come into the office here to 
see me than I go to the Capitol to see. They 
come to get information. We have tried to 
build up a reputation for having accurate 
information about business in the United 
States. We have never given Congress any 
false information, and now they are coming 
to trust in us and believe what we say.” 
From time to time the chamber sends 
written propaganda to Congress, but it de- 
pends chiefly for its influence upon a series 
of referendums among its business member- 
ship on any topic in Congress in which 
business men are interested. It has con- 
ducted twenty-eight of these referendums 
among business men throughout the United 
States, on such various topics as a national 
budget; a permanent tariff commission; 
the Owen-Glass currency bill, which resulted 
in the Federal Reserve Act; the proposal to 
create an interstate trade commission; on 
trust legislation relative to proposals for 
legislation regulating business practices; 
the upbuilding of the merchant marine; 
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economic results of the war on American 


business; the Seamen’s Act; the national 
defense; Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion; prevention of strikes and lockouts; 
control of prices during the war; on the 
proposal to discriminate against Germany 
in trade after the war if necessary for self- 
defense; water-power development; war 
finance; principles of industrial relations; 
remedial railroad legislation; and has now 
in progress a referendum on ocean trans- 
portation and government-owned mer- 
chant ships. 

These referendums are managed in such 
a way as to establish confidence.in the 
value of their findings. The questions to be 
voted upon are put clearly and accompa- 
nied by arguments for and against each 
proposal. The votes are taken by business 
organizations scattered throughout the 
country. It has been proved that they do 
fairly indicate what business men as a whole 
think should be done. The results of these 
referendums are sent to each member of 
Congress with a detailed analysis showing 
how and by whom every vote was cast. 
They have undeniably had an influence. At 
the same time the material is supplied to 
the newspapers, and it is generally printed. 
The Chamber of Commerce now has plans 
to erect a great modern temple of business 
across Lafayette Square from the White 
House on the site of one of the historic old 
residences of Washington. 

The heads of the various farmers’ organi- 
zations and unions, noting how articulate 
labor and capital had become at Washing- 
ton, decided also to establish themselves at 
the national capital. The National Board 
of Farm Organizations bought and paid 
$60,000 for the spacious residence on I 
Street that had been occupied by Fre- 
linghuysen, President Arthur’s Secretary 
of State; John Wanamaker, Harrison’s 
Postmaster-General, and William C. Whit- 
ney, Cleveland’s Secretary of the Navy. 
Though this house has thirty rooms it is oc- 
cupied only temporarily, until the farmers 
ean find an adequate site on which to con- 
struct a modern temple of agriculture. 
They want something permanent and 
imposing, and on an equal status with cap- 
ital and labor. 

The member organizations of this na- 
tional board are the Farmers’ Educational 
and Codperative Union of America; Farm- 
ers’ National Congress; National Agricul- 
tural Organization Society; National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Cred- 
its; National Dairy Union; Pennsylvania 
Rural Progress Association; National Milk 
Producers’ Federation; Farmers’ Society 
of Equity; Federation of Jewish Farmers 
of America; American Association for 
Agricultural Legislation; Intermountain 
Farmers’ Association; Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association; Pennsylvania State 
Grange; Farmers’ Equity Union. 


The'Plans of the Farmers 


The organization claims to represent 
about two million of the approximately 
seven million farmers in the United States. 
It has a mailing list of about twelve hun- 


dred persons and newspapers and farm. 


journals throughout the United States to 
which it sends a weekly publicity sheet. It 
also gives out from time to time to the 
Washington correspondents news stories 
relating to current legislative activities. 
The day I called, for example, an interview 
favoring the pending bill in Congress giving 
farmers the unequivocal right collectively 
to dispose of their products was being sent 
to the resident correspondents. “It will 
probably be printed in half a dozen news- 
papers,’’said thesecretary; “‘maybemore.” 

The farmers propose to model themselves 
more or less on the lines of the Chamber 
of Commerce. They, too, expect to hold 
referendums and then tell Congress what 
the farmers think. One of their plans is to 
build up an organization of experts so that 
when a transportation problem comes up 
or one concerning food prices or one about 
the profits made by farmers they will be 
able to present data on the farmers’ side 
of the case. They want to establish the 
fixed practice and custom of making every 
Secretary of Agriculture a practical farmer. 
The organized farmers will not only watch 
legislation but they are actively promoting 
and pushing bills in Congress that are to 
their interest and advantage. The bill 
fathered by Senator Capper to permit 
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point. The only large farmers’ organi; 
tion not a member of this comparativy 
new farmers’ lobby is the National Gran; 
but it codperates with the national hos! 
and will support the national board ip | 
efforts to make the farmers’ influence — 
Congress as direct and as strong as i 
influence of labor and of capital. } 
These are the big three—capital, la} 
and the farmers, owning their own hom 
with nation-wide organizations, and | 
ducted on a big scale. But Washington’ 
also full of little propaganda shops tryi 
to make decisions easy for Congress and 
manufacture public opinion for the pre 
Nearly every office building houses hal), 
score or more of these new special intere 
with propaganda to give away. Theyr| 
in size from the small shop occupying 9 
or two rooms manned by a stenograpl 
and a publicity agent, right through to 
floor or more in a big office building full 
clerks and typewriters and mimeographi 
machines. They represent whisky and he! 
and prohibition and coal and timber aj 
land development and militarism and an 
militarism and peace and war and sufira| 
and antisuffrage and oppressed nation) 
ities—lots and lots of these—and free spec 
and conservation and military rank { 
army nurses and contractors and consu) 
ers and women workers and cotton man 
facturers and the Plumb plan for taki 
over the railroads and cane growers aj 
prisons and prison labor and aéroplan| 
and government clerks and the protecti), 
of American rights in Mexico and a big na’ 
and every sort and manner of thing th 
you ever heard of. Anda lot more that y 
haven’t heard of, but would if the Was 
ington correspondents printed one-half 
the flood of free-publicity stuff that pou 
into their offices every day. | 


\ 
collective bargaining is a present cel 


Press Agents’ Paradise 


Not only are there scores of organiz 
tions of one kind or another pouring for 
propaganda but more and more the gre | 
industrial concerns of the country are ¢ 
tablishing offices in Washington, not p) 
marily to influence legislation but rath 
to keep in touch with all the activities 
the Government, many of which conce 
them in a business way. The Nation| 
Coal Association, composed of bituminoy | 
coal operators, occupies one whole floor | 
the Commercial Bank Building, Fourteen 
and G Streets. Its publicity, like that of t | 
Railroad Administration, is conducted | 
a former reporter of the Associated Pre'| 
Many local boards of trade and chambe 
of commerce—as of Indianapolis; Seattl 
Honolulu, and Portland, Oregon—mai’ 
tain Washington offices with one man 
charge, whose business it is to keep I) 
employers informed of every government | 
move that may promise contracts. Twen| 
years or more ago the American Federati\ 
of Labor led the procession in removi| 
its headquarters to Washington, andi 
example has been followed by the An’) 
Saloon League, the woman-suffrage ass 
ciations, the American cane and beet sug 
men, the whisky interests and the brewel 
the real-estate boards of the country, t) 
lumber, petroleum, iron and steel and oth 
trades. A 

The National Canners’ Association mal | 
tains a research laboratory here. Giffo: 
Pinchot, father of the conservation mov | 
ment, is still represented through his N 
tional Conservation Association in t¥| 
offices in the Woodward Building. } 

The National Civil Service Refor 
League keeps a capable young woman. loo. 
ing after its interests in a room in t ; 
District National Bank Building. 1! 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, with 1) 
quarters in the Colorado Building, is rel. 
tively an ancient institution, Since tl 
alcohol war began the brewing interest) 
already represented by an attorney, hav 
snatched a senator’s secretary away a 
made him their publicity agent. Dozens ‘) 
former newspaper men, in fact, are pale! 
salaries as organization secretaries or pu! 
licity agents or both, greater than the 
ever received in their own profession. 

The suffragists have maintained perha} 
the most elaborate and aggressive Prop! 
ganda shop in town. The regulars, as Som 
call the National Woman Suffrage Asst 
ciation, several years ago leased a beautift 
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ridence at 1626 Rhode Island Avenue, 
} W., which remained hospitably open 
util the last gun had been fired in the 
fht for the Anthony Amendment. The 
nlitants succeeded the Commercial Club 
i) occupancy of the old Don Cameron 
mnsion on Madison Place, where Mark 
finna died, and later ousted Secretary 
[ne’s thriving Home Club from its im- 
mnse house at 14 Jackson Place. From 
tase two old mansions all the stunts in- 
tided to annoy the President of the 
Lited States into love for the suffrage 
ise were planned. 

Jf course all the aspiring peoples seeking 
fedom under the much-advertised prin- 
*le of self-determination are on the 
»und by proxy. The Philippine Mission, 
;0se mission it is to convert Congress to 
> eause of Philippine freedom, has a fine 


« of offices in the Munsey Building. The’ 


Uhuanian Government has a modest pub- 
ity room on Fifteenth Street over a drug 
ire, whence issue almost daily cables tell- 
i of the abuse of Lithuanians at home by 
|) Poles. Even the Egyptians are repre- 
«ted by Joseph W. Folk, former governor 
»Missouri, once chief counsel for the In- 
«tate Commerce Commission. In one 
ning the writer listed from the telephone 
))k some sixty publicity shops in Wash- 
rton, and then threw up the job. 

Viany of these new propaganda shops to 
ruence Congress undoubtedly can trace 
jir origin and growth, indirectly at least, 
(our experiences during the war. It 
ys during that period that the conduct of 
lie affairs by propaganda got its sanc- 
i and start. The Germans started it, as 
\rybody knows. They worked on the 
iple principle that if you say a thing 
fee times it is so. It seemed to work. 
‘2n_ all the other warring nations took it 
j Washington engaged in it heavily and 
tnt millions of dollars through its Public 
rormation Bureau on propaganda at 
tae and abroad. The idea took hold, and 
iny of these present propaganda shops to 
juence Congress and the newspapers are 
iatural evolution growing out of war 
¢s. Their methods of approach are di- 
2; and indirect. They all keep an eye on 
‘gress. They all watch the processes of 
sslation. They all seek to learn what 
hy can about the character and per- 
jnel and mode of thought of important 
inbers of the House and Senate. All the 
je they gush free propaganda about their 
rerprises, for the newspapers. 

jome of them do not seek to approach 
agressmen directly at all. They start 
jack fire in his district or home state, 
‘cing so to fashion it that it will come to 
2 Congressman as an unstudied and 
Intaneous expression of opinion from the 
cr ones at home. The Congressman is 
lays listening for this voice. It is this 
Ge that he heeds. The propagandists 
uently try to simulate this voice. Some- 
les they succeed, but it is becoming in- 
rsingly difficult, for the Congressman 
» stays here a long time and comes to a 
ition of power also comes to be a wary 
il and learns to distinguish the true and 
cont notes of the voice of the people from 
1clamor of simulated public opinion. 


Biologists Take Pen in Hand 


‘he propaganda to put over without 
nndment or reservation or modification 
1covenant of the League of Nations and 
1 Versailles Treaty of Peace was, in the 
tiion of all the senators with whom I 
de talked, not only the most compre- 
esive but one of the most highly or- 
tized campaigns ever directed against 
égress. Yet to this moment it has failed. 
b propagandists lavishly used news- 
Hers, telegrams and the long-distance 
‘phone. Thousands upon thousands of 
‘grams came to Washington while the 
«gue of Nations was under discussion in 
1 Senate. The senators finally got in- 
‘isted in wondering what new form the 
irt to influence them would take. 
I got interested and discovered several 
neir methods of approach,” one senator 
4} me, “but I don’t know that I found 
1n all out. One morning I found letters 
‘ny mail from professors in the univer- 
Ss and colleges in my state. They came 
¢g day after day. I read them, of course. 
ky were all in favor of the League and the 
(ty without reservations. Then I no- 
G that all of my correspondents were 
essors of biology. This continued for 
japs a week. Then I began to get let- 
from professors of mathematics, and 
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then from professors of something else. 
Coming in layers this way, and classified by 
subjects taught, I saw that I had run into a 
new form of propaganda. I tried to trace it 
back to its source. I do not know whether 
I am right or not, but my suspicion and 
belief are that most of these letters started 
in the various faculties of one Eastern uni- 
versity, and that the faculties in other col- 
leges and universities were asked to write to 
their senators. It is perfectly legitimate 
propaganda, but it ceased to have any effect 
on me when I found that it was propaganda. 

“‘After a run of letters from the college 
faculties a new spigot would be turned and 
we would begin to get letters from the 
churches and from church organizations 
and from church associations and from 
preachers and from business men who were 
interested in church work. Some of the 
letters and some of the resolutions I got 
from the churches and the church people 
may have been genuine voluntary actions, 
but I got the very definite impression that 
a spring was touched, a button pushed 
somewhere that started them all going. 
Somehow I got the impression that some 
of these church organizations and associa- 
tions were composed of almost identical 
groups of men, but associated under more 
than one name. If they had been business 
associations I should have said they had 
interlocking directorates. Their letters 
and resolutions taken on the surface seemed 
to indicate a widespread public opinion 
coming from widely scattered and sep- 
arated groups, yet I am persuaded that 
not so many individuals were represented 
as seemed to be indicated, and that the 
common spring of motive which brought 
them into action and caused them to write 
letters and pass resolutions was confined to 
one small, highly organized, energetic group 
that furnished the stimulus for all.” 


Letters in Cycles 


“These expressions of opinion came to 
us all in such sharply defined cycles and 
groups as to indicate inevitably a central 
organization somewhere. If.in my morn- 
ing’s mail I found letters in favor of the 
League of Nations from professional men 
and workingmen and business men and 
persons of various types and classes and 
interests, I might hope that I was getting 
some indication of genuine public opinion 
and sentiment in my state, but when I get 
letters one week from professors of biology 
and the next week from professors of math- 
ematics and the next week from professors 
of chemistry and the next week from 
preachers and the next week from church 
associations—then I begin to suspect that 
somewhere a headspring is being pushed, 
and know just how much weight to attach 
to my morning’s mail.” 

Another senator who had listened to this 
recital spoke up and said: “Let me tell you 
of a specific case of another sort of propa- 
ganda that fooled me at first. One morning 
last November I found in my mail a letter 
from a good preacher in my state, an ex- 
cellent man, very well known in the state, 
and for whose opinions and beliefs I have 
the highest respect. Herve is the letter he 
wrote me. Read it: 


“““Dear Sir: We have given consideration 
in our church to the pitiful condition of 
Armenia and hope that the Armenian 
people may be saved from the destruction 
that is now threatened by their surround- 
ing enemies. We heartily indorse the reso- 
lution that has been introduced in the 
Senate for the maintenance of peace in 
Armenia. I am writing to you asking that 
you earnestly consider the sad conditions of 
the Armenian people at this time for the 
purpose of coéperating in the plan already 
under way to give them protection until a 
final settlement shall be made for them by 
the Allied Powers. 

““Trusting that you will take action in 
this matter, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 


’ 


“Well, naturally that is the sort of 
letter that a man pays attention to. It 
interested me. I knew of the pending 
resolution in the Senate, but I had not paid 
much heed to it because I had been busy 
with other matters. But I made a note to 
look up the whole subject. The next day 
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I got two more letters of precisely the same 
tenor and almost identical in language. The 
next day there were two more and a set of 
resolutions from a church federation. Then 
more letters and more resolutions; always 
from preachers or church organizations. I 
wrote back to one of the ministers whom I 
knew well and told him I was interested in 
the subject and asked him how he got his 
information about Armenia and how he 
came to be interested. He replied at once 
that all his information regarding the 
Armenian situation came through an or- 
ganization established in New York to pro- 
mote freedom and autonomy for Armenia 
instead of putting that country under a 
mandate from the League of Nations.” 

Senators used to be able to gauge the 
effects of their speeches in the Senate on the 
country by the number and character of 
the letters they evoked; but that is no 
longer true. One of them told me: 

“While the debate on the League of 
Nations was on I got up in the Senate one 
afternoon and made a few remarks about 
the Shan-tung provisions. Isaid that it was 
a shame that Japan should be given a slice 
of China; that Japan had designs on 
Chinese territory and wanted to be master 
of the Chinese. [I illustrated my point with 
a brief story of the Japanese absorption of 
Korea and how she had deprived that 
country of its independence while pro- 
claiming at the same time that she had no 
intention of annexing Korea. The very 
next day I began to get telegrams from 
Chinese and Koreans from every part of 
the United States, thanking me for my 
interest in their behalf. They came not 
only from individual Chinamen and Ko- 
reans but from Chinese and Korean asso- 
ciations; from San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Detroit; from every sort of place 
where you would not expect there was a 
Korean or even a Chinaman came these 
telegrams. Of course it stands to reason 
that the Chinamen and Koreans in this 
country do not sit up nights waiting for my 
speeches to appear. I do not know, as a 
matter of fact, whether that speech was 
printed in Salt Lake City or in San Fran- 
cisco. It may have been, but I think the 
chances are that the organization the 
Koreans maintain here in Washington 
tipped their people throughout the country 
to send me telegrams, and that somebody 
here did the same thing for the Chinese.” 

The members of Congress never had any 
suspicion that there were so many oppressed 
nationalities in the world until the League- 
of-Nations debate came along. Now 
virtually all of the oppressed seeking self- 
determination maintain little propaganda 
shops here—the Poles, the Koreans, the 
Lithuanians, the Czechoslovaks, the Egyp- 
tians, the Ukrainians, and what not. They 
have local associations scattered through- 
out the country, which pass resolutions and 
send them to Congressmen. The Washing- 
ton organizations watch proceedings of Con- 
gress and when they find a senator who 
appears to be friendly to the little peoples 
they go to see him and send him propaganda 
material, so that if a senator does not know 
who is who or what is what in the Ukraine 
or Lithuania it is his own fault. 


No Thought for Uncle Sam 


One curious omission has been noted by 
many senators that is common to virtually 
all of the written publicity and propaganda 
matter issued by these little foreign groups. 
None of them, directly or indirectly, ap- 
pears to take into account the interests of 
the United States in their literature. They 
never argue that the course of action they 
desire will be good for this country. The 
whole point of all their pleas is that what 
they seek will be a good thing for the Poles 
or the Lithuanians or the Egyptians or 
what not. ‘“‘What are you going to do for 
us?”’ is the burden of their inquiry. 

A senator who was pointing this out to 
me cited one extreme case in a communica- 
tion from thirty-two members of the fac- 
ulty of the German-destroyed University 
of Louvain, Belgium. The communication 
of these Belgian professors was dissemi- 
nated in this country with this disclaimer: 
“So far as we are aware, this was prepared 
and sent over without any suggestion or 
initiation of any nature from American 
sources, but is the spontaneous action of 
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the body of distinguished scholars that 
constitute this faculty.” 

The Belgian professors addressed their 
communication to the American people and 
after urging the ratification of the treaty of 
peace go on to say that in their eyes ‘“‘the 
failure of the United States to sign would 
inevitably mean the end of the friendship, 
sealed on the field of battle, between the 
great American nation and the democratic 
powers.”’ 

“A series of letters that came to me in 
August,” said the senator who was showing 
the communication to me, “‘all began: ‘I, 
the undersigned, an American citizen of 
Lithuanian descent, take the liberty of 
drawing your attention to the Lithuanian- 
Polish situation.’ They then went on to 
recite in identic language the situation in 
Lithuania as they had been told to repeat 
it, and ended by requesting me to use my 
influence in Congress so the United States 
Government would extend to the Lithua- 
nian Government formal recognition and 
compel Poland to withdraw her army from 
the Lithuanian territories and that all 
assistance be denied to Poland as long as 
she continues to occupy the invaded terri- 
tories. 

“Nobody feels more concerned and no- 
body has more sympathy for these small 
and oppressed nationalities than I have, 
but I do wish that Americans of whatever 
descent would not confine their pleas and 
their interests in the letters they write to 
me to their old home country, which they 
have left behind because they found this 
one a better one to live in, without at the 
same time paying more heed and giving 
some thought to the interests of the United 
States. If the Poles are oppressing the 
Lithuanians and if the Poles are occupying 
Lithuanian territory they should get out. 
But it is hardly our job to put them out.” 


Mainly Chaff 


Our wards, the Filipinos, now maintain 
an active office in conjunction with a press 
bureau in Washington called the Philippine 
Commission of Independence. The mem- 
bers of the commission say of themselves in 
one of their press bulletins: ‘‘We are a 
powerful organization and we are well sup- 
plied with money, because we are here on 
the mandate of the Philippine people, 
10,500,000 in number. The money with 
which we are armed comes from an appro- 
priation of the Philippine legislature, which 
is composed of Filipinos elected by direct 
popular suffrage. It is the entire Philippine 
Archipelago and not a ‘little bunch of 
Filipino politicians’ that is behind us in 
this enterprise. There will be no slackening 
of pace until America learns the truth all 
the way through about the Filipinos.” 

This commission is avowedly and openly 
working for Philippineindependence. These 
Filipinos answer one question which is a 
matter of surmise and speculation about 
some of the other propaganda shops. They 
tell where they get the money with which 
to conduct their activities. Who finances 
some of the others is among the mysteries 
of Washington. But they all must have 
sources of income to carry on their work 
and pay their press agents. 

Now what is the effect of all this ava- 
lanche of publicity and propaganda matter 
on Congress and on the public mind? Some 
of it gets into the newspapers, but most of 
it does not. I find that some of the Con- 
gressmen throw it all into the wastebasket 
without reading it. Others file it and index 
it and attempt to analyze it, but more out 
of curiosity to discover the sources of the 
impetus that is behind a given movement 
than to attempt to inform their minds from 
reading it. Now that the majority of them 
have become expert in detecting propa- 
ganda and inspired resolutions and letters 
I think its value as an agency in influencing 
legislation is sharply on the wane. The 
pending railroad bills and the present dis- 
cussion as to whether and on what terms 
the nation shall retain the carriers and run 
them or return them to their old owners 
has started a new stream of propaganda 
and letters. What effect they will have 
remains to be seen. 

Meantime, the secretaries of members of 
Congress have their work cut out for them, 
separating the wheat from the chaff in the 
morning mail so that they will have to 
write replies only to real letters, leaving the 
propaganda to one side to be looked over 
at leisure or thrown away. 

Almost everybody has a little propa- 
ganda shop except the great unorganized 
public. 
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When you buy corduroy trou- 
sers (or suits) you want them 
made of good tough material to 
stand rough usage. 


CROMPTON 


§*4ll-qweather”” 


CORDUROY 


is tough (but soft). It is strong 
(but not stiff). A light shower 
won’t wet you or spoil your 
trousers, because the CROMPTON 
“‘All-weather’’ FINISH resists 
water. 


And even if you should get your 
trousers rain-soaked they will 
dry out quickly and can be worn 
again next day. 


> CROMPTON 


| All-Weather | 


Look for this trade-mark in the 
next corduroy trousers or suit 
you buy. It means that you are 
getting the genuine CROMPTON 
water-resistant corduroy. 


CROMPTON ‘‘All-weather’’ 
CORDUROY will not stiffen, 
shrink, or lose its color. 
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CROMPTON ‘‘All-weather’’ 
CORDUROY is for the Miner, Rail- 
wayman, Farmer, Truckman, 
Machinist, Lumberman, Steve- 
dore, Ranchman, Carpenter, 
Steel Worker, Hunter, Sports- 
man—or any other outdoor man. 


FREE TEST 


» Send for our Free Test Sample 
of CROMPTON ‘‘Al]-weather’’ 
CORDUROY. Sprinkle it and 
watch the water roll off like 
quicksilver. You will certainly 
insist on getting CROMPTON 
‘‘All-weather’’ CORDUROY 
when you buy your next pair 
of trousers. The best dealers 
sell them or will get them for 
you if you insist, and they are 
well worth insisting on. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO. 
35 East 31st Street New York 
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A wireless station in an hour 


Wireless operating is no longer complicated or expensive. 
Your boy can have his own wireless station completely 
assembled and be receiving messages within an hour after 


he gets a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving Set. 


This outfit, designed and built by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U.S. Army during the war, is a complete station of the latest and 
most approved type and will receive messages from stations 300 
miles away. The Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete type 
that pulls out of the box, but acompact instrument of the new enclosed 
panel type, in a quartered oak cabinet. 


The Book of Instructions included with the outfit contains full informa- 
tionaboutoperatingand tellsthelocationofthe Governmentandcommer- 


cial wireless stations— when they send messages and how toreceive them. 


Gilbert Radio outfits are all illus- 
trated and described in our special 
Radio catalog—sent free on request. 
If you wish to purchase a Gilbert 
outfit immediately and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: 
The A. C. Gilbert- Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 


“Weather CORDUROY 


OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORDUROYS IN THE U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 


James helped her on with her coat with- 
out a word and led her away. They crossed 
the terrace to the lawn and approached the 
gate through the shrubbery. 

“‘He has just come to the most important 
place,” said Nelly in a mournful voice. 

““Who has?” 


““My husb Charles. He says it’s 
to-night or never. He says he will never 
touch chemistry again. if Oh, James, 


I am so sorry it should just happen to- 
night—the last night!” 

“On the contrary, nothing could be 
better—mind the gate—he will make his 
discovery and be consoled for your de- 
parture.” 

This did not seem to comfort Nelly very 
greatly. She thought deeply for a moment. 

“But I would have liked to be there 
to congratulate him. Poor Charles, how 
pleased he will be!” 

“One would think you would rather 
sta a 

ay ames, how can you say that—after all 
I have given up for you? After I have just 
said my last good-by to my husb to 
Charles?”’ 

“Sorry, darling. Forgive me. But why 
are you stopping?” 

‘How dreadful! I must go back.” 

“Go back?” 

“‘T haven’t left the letter—here it is in 
my coat pocket. Howawful! No, Isimply 
must dt 

“But, Nelly, do be reasonable! We’ve 
barely ten minutes for the train. We can 
easily post the letter.” 

James faced her in desperation. Nelly 
retreated slowly before him. The moon- 
light showed an expression of much obsti- 
nacy on her small round face, an expression 
James had seen once or twice before. 

“T must—I must go back! Think of 
what will happen when he finds me gone 
and doesn’t know whereI am. It would be 
too cruel. And Charles feels these things 
so much. He is so sensitive.” 

“But dash it, Nelly u/ 

“No, please, James! Don’t look like 
that. I can’t bear it. I promise you I will 
be only a minute. And I should have it on 
my conscience all my life if I didn’t go. It 
would spoil all our first days together.” 

James had a vague appreciation of this 
last argument. He had had difficulties 
before with Nelly’s conscience and was 
pledged even then to go to church with her 
every Sunday for the rest of his life, and 
twice at Easter. He gave way reluctantly. 

“Very well, dear. You know I can’t re- 
fuse you. But please be quick, and for 
goodness’ sake be careful.” 

Nelly rushed to him and gave him a kiss. 
Her heart was full of gratitude to the kind 
James as she hastened away in the shadow 
of the trees. 

**T must be good to him,” she reflected. 
“‘T must try and not be a nuisance.” Nelly 
shook her head as she recollected how often 
she had been a nuisance. ‘‘Poor James!” 
she sighed; and then again after a few 
minutes: ‘‘Pocr Charles!” 

James followed Nelly at a distance. He 
still feared a disaster; and though there was 
not much chance of missing the train—for 
which he had allowed in the first place two 
hours, and still had forty minutes—he 
knew Nelly’s extraordinary powers of delay. 

After five minutes he began to grow 
anxious; in ten he was agitated; in twelve 
he was distraught. He prowled among the 
trees like a hyena. At last he could stand 
suspense no longer and plunged into the 
drawing-room at all costs to find his Nelly. 

Nelly meanwhile having arrived in her 
room deposited the letter on Charles’ pillow, 
and secured it with a large safety pin; said 
good-by to her wardrobe and lingered for 
a moment over her parting with the wash- 
stand; had spied on the mantelpiece a 
photograph of Charles. Many associations 
had gathered round that photograph. Nelly 
knew at once that she could not part with 
it. But the frame was too large to go into 
her pocket, and the photograph was firmly 
wedged into place. She pulled at it inef- 
fectually with her fingers, levered it with a 
pair of curling tongs and finally cut it out 
with a pair of nail scissors. This took some 
time. But Nelly was used to indulgence of 
time. Moreover, the greater the occasion 
the greater the indulgence she expected— 
and Nelly had never forgotten that this was 
the most important evening of her life. 

So it happened that she did not leave the 
house—and then with no disturbance of 
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conscience, by the front door—until with’ 
half a minute of James’ entry by t) 
drawing-room. 

James had told Nelly to look for him ¢ 
the lawn, as he did not wish to be ge! 
lingering in the road. Nelly thrusting ¢]| 
photograph, which was after all too big {)' 
her pocket, into the front of her dre’ 
turned the corner of the house, toward #]| 
laboratory, and gazed eagerly for her love 
Suddenly she received what seemed like 
stunning blow on the head. Yet as gj 
fell with a shriek and rolled over she ga 
the whole of Barnton in a fountain . 


‘flame—the walls flying out—the roof up. 


the stars obscured by an enormous mus) 
room of smoke. At the same moment 

large heavy body whizzed past her face ay 
landed with a crash among a clump | 
laurels. 

Nelly was more frightened than hurt } 
the explosion. But she lay very still, 
case, as she feared, her back was broke 
She knew that in that case to lie quite st 
was her only chance. 

“Nelly!” cried a wavering voice. 

Nelly’s sympathies could seldom regi 
the sound of her own name. It was on 
by strong self-control that she did not g 
up at once. 

“Nelly!” cried the voice again. 

Nelly scrambled to her feet, approach 
the bushes with great interest, and w 
horrified to see her husband, ghastly pa 
in the moonlight, kicking feebly among t] 
crushed twigs. 

“Oh, Charles! Are you hurt? Mypo 
boy!” 

“T can’t find my spectacles,” repli 
Charles in patient bewilderment. 

Nelly groped for his hands. 

“It’s very annoying, as I can’t see what | 
happened. What was that loud nois 
Nelly dear?” 

“The house is blown up,”’ replied Nell 
“Now when I pull, you must see if you c 
stand.” 

Charles stood very well. Moreover, h 
spectacles were found at once, im statu qi| 
ante and upon his nose. As soon as this w 
ascertained he used his eyes and looked | 
the smoldering ruins before him with son, 
perplexity. | 

“T’m afraid all your work is spoilt,” sa 
Nelly sadly. | 

“Yes,” Charles sighed; “‘and it was goil | 
very well. I thought of a name for it on’ 
to-night. It was to have been calli 
Lombrosine.”’ | 

“Such a pretty name too. It’s fro 
Tennyson, isn’t it?” : 

“No; after the great criminal expel! 
Yes, it’s a pity.’’ Charles sighed again ai 
scratched his chin. ‘It was a great ideal | 
to abolish wickedness.” 

“But, Charles, perhaps it was only sor 
little thing which went wrong.” 

“T’m afraid not.’ Charles shook || 
head with resignation. “‘There must ha 
been some radical defect in the formul 
I don’t know, Nelly, if I wouldn’t be wis 
to take up gardening again. You rememb 
my roses But my dear, I hope y'| 
are not cold. It is fortunate you have yo| 
coat.” | 

Charles took the lapels of the coat ai 
crossed them over Nelly’s bosom. Thi 
faces were close together, and with sy! 
pathy they kissed. 

“Come,” said Charles, taking Nell}, 
arm, “we'll go next door and telephone! 
the fire brigade. Though I hope everythi!, 
will be burnt. It’s all insured, and some 
the furniture was really rather shabby. 

No fragment of James was ever broug 
to light, with the exception possibly of 
tooth which was found embedded in a bri'| 
and was doubtfully identified by a Harl 
Street dentist as a portion of a set recent 
provided for that unfortunate young ma. 

It is a frequent cause of remark 
Tottenham Green that Nelly saved bh 
husband’s photograph. Constancy 1s 2) 
an uncommon virtue in that part, but | 
wives are known habitually to carry the 
husbands’ pictures, cabinet size, the 
bosoms. Charles was much affected by 1 
circumstance. But he gently admonish’ 
his wife against sentimental excess, 4 P‘ 
sibility of which Nelly admitted the sag! 
as she admits most of the contentions 
Charles, and indeed of anybody else. 

She gave up the practice from.that ve, 
evening of the explosion, and the phot 
graph is now an honored relic m 
drawing-room of New Barnton. ' 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE ANNOYANCE OF BEING 
RICH TO-DAY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


‘Sure thing!” I said, plagiarizing from 
} guilty waiter. ‘Hold on! Let me 
«x! Your greater wealth does not per se 
«fer upon you greater oratorical privi- 
es. The waiter said, ‘Sure thing!’ 
lin’t he?” 

Yes.” 

If he used that particular phrase he 
nbably said it pleasantly.” 

He said it!”’ My friend’s voice implied 
ft the crime had been committed and 
caitted. 

Ah, yes; pleasantly. Good-natured 
tp. Willing to do you a service for which 
eexpected you to pay him. He merely 
sired you of his willingness. I gather 
before that the crime consisted of speech. 
Vil, that, after all, is the criminal part of 
uit revolutions. A speechless revolu- 
a 

A waiter should not——’” interrupted 
) friend impressively. 

A male waiter?” I interrupted in turn. 

Yess’ 

Well, then, that means your waiter was 

ellow countryman if he said, ‘Sure 

ug!’ Leaving aside all questions of a 
ster’s particular duties in the matter of 
»ch I gather that what you really 
ysed was the usual silence. Is that 

t? ”? 
te efficient waiter would not have said 
nthing.”’ 

Did he get you the bread?”’ I asked. 


No.” 

Was he awkward? Did he bump against 
9 or reach across you?”’ 

No.” 

Well, it was good service then?” 

I don’t call itso. He said id 

I know what he said. But what I now 
» is that you merely missed the old 
lace that went with the smirks and the 
wile bowing and foot scraping, the un- 
yen adulation, the soundless degrada- 
0 of a human being into a mendicant. 
| waiter was a workingman working for 
4, but prevented from making the trans- 
‘on a business transaction because you 
ected him to ask you for crumbs with- 
1 using words. The silence that he 
we, the silence that you were accus- 
ted to, that you call good service, was 
“old admission of an eternal and merited 
fiority on his part. That tacit ad- 
iion is gone.” 


Whose Fault is It? 


Bosh! The waiters always seemed glad 
2e me. They knew who I was.” 
Lt know all that. Nevertheless what 
} miss is that which made you enjoy 
‘ig rich. 
let me ask you something: What is 
«e about a bundle of Federal Reserve 
ak notes to make a free man beg for 
jaission to breathe?’ 
‘Oh, you talk like ——’” 
interrupted him again in order to avoid 
‘ing what they all say. 
‘Never mind that. It is what men do 
say that the rich cannot hear. Hitherto 
«lass to which this waiter belongs used 
owtow before you; and even if you 
c’t swell up it gave you that kindly feel- 
eof being his superior. The old-time 
cial used tosay: ‘You have money and 
fven’t any. Please, sir!’ and hold out 
‘hand, palm up. But to-day the man 
ire you says to you: ‘You have money, 
il haye my hands. See!’ And he shows 
' It is your business to act so that 
in he raises his two hands to show them 
rou he doesn’t raise them clenched. 
irefore it seems to me that you don’t 
“ and you don’t see, and for that reason 
’2 you are still rich you are beginning 
ito like to be rich. You have so much 
® left still to lose!” I spoke somewhat 
tusiastically. 
‘But you are not a workingman your- 
” he said, dragging me down to his 
’ with a self-defensive frown. 
‘No; but I can get along very well with 
\uter who says, ‘Sure thing!’ with a 
12, provided he gives me quick action 
tthe bread I asked him to get.” 


} 


y friend lost his head entirely. 


| 


| 


“It is you writers,” he said, “‘who have | 


brought about this attitude.” 

“And it is you blindfolded men who are 
shrieking that it is black night.” 

““My eyes see clearly what is here and 
what is coming. That waiter’s remark is 
merely symptomatic.” 

I could see my friend liked the last word, 
but I persisted: ‘It isn’t loquacious wait- 
ers or independent menials who make it so 
annoying to be rich nowadays, but you 
rich. I would swear you fellows had begun 
to prepare for the day when to be rich will 
not mean to be better, if I were certain the 
rich had brains; but of course that is an 
untenable hypothesis. If you were intelli- 
gent you would either not be rich or not 
have the annoyances of which all you rich 
complain.” 

He left me in a huff, unconvinced and 
unimpressed, headed for the Union Club, 
doubtless determined to talk and to listen 
to echoes. 

I walked down the avenue toward Forty- 
second Street. Before I came to it I met 
the president of one of the largest financial 
institutions in the United States. He was 
smiling. He nodded with great amiability. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked him dis- 
agreeably, on principle. ‘Did you get a 
new depositor to-day?” 

“T’ll tell you,”’ he answered. “But you 
must not use any names. We have got a 
customer—if you promise not to use it I will 
tell you his name. I think you know him.” 

He gave me the man’s name, which is 
known all over the land as that of a manu- 
facturer of a household article found in the 
homes of the rich and the poor alike, pro- 
vided they believe in cleanliness. I knew 
the name and the man, though I never 
saved the coupons. 


The Indignant Depositor 


“Well, where is the big laugh?” I asked 
the president. 

“Now you must promise not to use his 
name. You know, the war took away a lot 
of our men. Many of them did not come 
back. Those that did got their old jobs ——”’ 

“T can’t give you any free reading notices. 
Never mind your philanthropy. Come 
back to the other joke, about the man 
whose name I must not use four times.”’ 

He took it good-naturedly and went on: 
“Well, we had to engage anybody that we 
could get to take the places of the absent 
clerks. You know, I’ve always preached 
to our employees that politeness and cour- 
tesy are just as much a part of the banking 
business as Y 

“T know; the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments in everyday business, and 
so on,” I interrupted. It was rude, but 
what every bank president who talks for 
publication invariably insists upon using is 
that same argument. It embittered my 
life as a financial reporter years ago, and I 
now seize every opportunity to avenge my 
former defenselessness. However, what I 
say doesn’t hurt them enough. 

“Go on with the story,” I told him. 

“Well, Old Blankton came in and went 
to the window of the ledger clerk who had 
charge of A-B. 

““*Let me have my balance,’ he said. He 
had not been in the bank for months, and 
the clerk was one of the new men and did 
not know him. So he answered pleasantly: 
‘You will have to tell me your name first if 
you want me to tell you what your bal- 
ance is.’ 

“*Blankton.’ 

““*No initials?’ 

see G. W.’ 

“The clerk turned to the ledger, figured 
a little and wrote some figures on the usual 


little slip; then he looked up and told | 


Blankton cordially: ‘You have $34,893.65. 
Pretty smooth, I call it. Pretty smooth, 
my boy!’ 

“Old Blankton was furious, but the 
clerk merely stared in amazement and 
shook his head at the lunatic. So Blankton 


found one of our vice presidents and in- | 


sisted on our discharging that roughneck 
clerk on the spot. I happened to be passing 
by, and Blankton stopped me to tell me the 
entire story, I listened sympathetically.” 

The president stopped for breath. I 
said: ‘‘Some of you fellows earn your sal- 
aries after all. What did you do?” 
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There’s a CONKLIN built 
especially for the Business. Man. 
It squares perfectly with his exact- 
ing requirements. ‘‘Big Business’’ 
has stamped it Oke. 


The dependable CONKLIN is ready to 
write the moment you take off the cap—no 
balky starts, no shaking, no blots or scratches. 
Just steady going that eats up the work! 


CONKLINS are made for every hand 
and for every kind of work. No matter how 
or what you write, you can do it better with 


a CONKLIN. 


Your stationer, jeweler, druggist or depart- 
ment store will gladly fit your hand. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Boston, 59 Temple Place Chicago, 1636 Lytton Bldg. 
San Francisco, 577 Market St. Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St. 
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Crescent Filler 
Fountain Pen 
“Right—to the Point” 
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Mr: 
Sterling Sy 


—good houses 


—better work 


| —bigger profits 


Manufacturet- 


THE 


stem Homes mean 


The Sterling System plan will solve your 
housing problem. Write today for details. Our 
plan contains valuable information on indus- 
trial housing which is of vital interest to 
every manufacturer. Good houses will at- 
tract more men to your factory and thereby 
increase production. One firm alone pur- 
chased 1,000 Sterling Homes last year. 


The labor problem is more serious than ever 
before. Wages are so high that a good many 
men are satisfied to work only part of a week. 
Good housing conditions foster industrial 
contentment, and will encourage men to work 
six days a week. Mr. Manufacturer, it is your 
duty to investigate this situation. Let us tell 
you why the Sterling plan is the most eco- 
nomical way to solve this problem. 


More men, attracted to your plant by good 
housing conditions, will increase production. Increased 
production will increase profits. We have solved the 
“‘more men”’ problem for many large manufacturers by 
showing them an economical way to house labor. Write 
for this information today. It will interest you. 


are constructed scientifically to afford the greatest sav- 
ing in material and eliminate waste. Our mill is a veri- 
table dynamo of speed and efficiency. Automatic ma- 
chinery handles lumber like chain lightning and cuts 
every part to exactness. No time and valuable labor 
lost in erecting as every part comes Cut-to-Fit. 


Write TODAY! 


Prices are still going up. Don’t hesi- 
tate as we do not know when 
there will be another advance. 
% A Let us give you some facts and 
\ figures on industrial housing. 
Our Sterling Plan Book will 
interest you. Write for it 


j 4 today —RIGHT NOW! 


International Mill & 
Timber Co. 


Dept. 1841, Bay City, Mich. 
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“T laughed in Blankton’s face,” the 
president answered proudly. 

“Tt must have soothed the old fellow,” 
I ventured. 

“Yes; he was mad as three and a half 
million hornets in a state of acute irrita- 
tion, and he almost shrieked: ‘I will take 
my account to some place where there is 
less humor and more courtesy !’”’ ‘ 

Again the president stopped; and I said, 
“And ” 

““You know, I make courtesy and polite- 
ness to clients one of the cardinal % 

“T know—Golden Rule; basis of sound 
business and sound morals, and so on. All 
bank presidents. They think it both 
original and convincing.” 

“Well,” he said coldly, ‘it happens that 
our deposits aggregate 7. 

“T know; Bank of England skinned to 
death. Come back to Blankton.” 

“Tt made me angry to hear the old 
codger talk that way, but I thought I’d be 
very nice and do Blankton a favor. So I 
said to him: ‘Mr. Blankton, you are the 
principal owner of an industrial concern 
that employs thousands of men and women. 
You can do anything you please about 
your personal account or about your com- 
pany’s; but I want you to do yourself the 
favor to think about this point: The labor 
situation is such that we shall not discharge 
any clerk at your behest.’ 

“““T)o you mean to say ’ began old 
Blankton. But I cut him short and said, 
‘More; I tell you that this is no offense to 
justify you in asking us to discharge the 
clerk.’ He got madder than ever and said, 
‘I shall certainly take my account else- 
where.’” 

The president paused, basely rhetorical. 

“How did you induce him not to with- 
draw his deposit?”’ I asked him. 


The President’s Gumption 


He looked crestfallen, as though he had 
meant to have the pleasure of revenging 
himself for my rudeness by telling me he 
had not lost any deposits. Then he ex- 
plained: “I told him that I was going to 
my club that night and that I would take 
particular pains to tell everybody about 
his experience with my big-hearted West- 
ern clerk.’’ 

“And so Blankton apologized?” I 
finished for him. 

“Well, he walked away, peeved; but I’m 
sure he won’t take away his account.”’ 

“He is very rich,’”’ I said. ‘‘How could 
you expect him to see it?” 

“Well, [see it! I don’t want to brag, but 
as far as riches go, he isn’t so far ahead of 
me. In my case it was my business train- 


| ing.” 


““Nonsense!’’ I contradicted pleasantly. 
‘‘Old Blankton has a good business head 
and plenty of training. The trouble with 
him is that he is a second-generation rich. 
You may be quite as rich as he, but you 
had the gumption to begin your career by 
being poor. You do not wish to be poor 
again; so you use your head where he can- 
not, because never having been poor he 
doesn’t know what that means. If you had 
begun by being a bank president’s son in- 
stead of a bank clerk you would have fired 
your hireling.”’ 

“‘T don’t think so,”’ he assured me. 

“You can’t think so,” I corrected. 

“Why can’t I?” 

“You were not always rich. You prob- 
ably pressed your own trousers until you 
were nearly thirty, and even to this day 
you don’t take breakfast in bed.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’ he said 
controversially. He held up a forefinger. 

It looked like a speech to me, so I said to 
him with an air of finality: ‘“‘Why, man 
alive, your deposits prove it—that is, the 
increase since you became president. That 
stupendous success is due to nothing else.” 

“You may be right,” he smiled. 


I went to Newport to visit a friend. I 
had known him many years, and his wife 
long enough so that she did not feel any 
compunctions. She did not instantly burst 
into speech when her husband took me to 
her; she merely looked on the point of 
bursting. No explosion came. 

I stood the suspense as long as I could; 
then I said: ‘“‘The world has gone mad. I 
don’t think it is only Germans that need 
killing. Now who are your present candi- 


| dates for the Celestial Choir?’’ 


__ “Oh, it’s too annoying for anything! As 
if one didn’t have enough!”’ She looked at 
me absently, her mind being on her griev- 
ances rather than on her speech. 


t 
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“Has the butler left?’’ I inquired golj\| 
tously. 

“Oh, no,’ she said impatiently. “T; 
Antoinette.” 

Her husband looked shocked. He js 
very nice fellow notwithstanding eyer 
thing. : 

She went on bitterly: ‘‘If I hadn’t go: 
to Roslyn last week it never would ha 
happened. I went to the Jim Robinso 
for the wedding—she is my cousin, yi 
know, and I couldn’t get out of it. Iw 
obliged to stop overnight; so, of course, 
had to take Antoinette with me. The fir 
thing she told me when we got back 
Newport was that she had to have fifte 
dollars a month more. I reminded her th 
she was getting exactly twice as much 
she got when she first came to me and th 
she didn’t dress my hair any more—no 
of them do, you know; you have to get 
hairdresser from the outside. And as for 
needle and thread, you might as well expe 
her to pick up a hand grenade nowaday 
They have to have 7 

“‘And what did Antoinette say to th: 
my dear?’ meekly inquired the husban 

I cast a look of admiration at him. 

“Oh, she just shrugged her shoulders a) 
said she was desolated, but she must get 
And to think that I have had that girl fo 
years and three months and taught h 
everything she knows! Why, when s 
came to me she couldn’t ——” 

“Four years and three months?” 
asked, genuinely surprised. 

“Four years and three months,” s 
repeated; ‘‘and just because my cousi! 
maid gets more I have to pay Antoinet 
what she asks.” 

““You don’t have to,”’ I suggested, 

“T do. You don’t know her!” 

“That French thing,” I said with co 
viction, ‘‘is a viper!” 

“Tsn’t she? But I don’t blame her 
much as I do the Robinsons. They had 
business to raise their own help just I 
cause they decided to stay at Roslyn 
Jim’s mother’s cottage to save money.” 

“Tt wasn’t to save money,”’ her husba 
interjected. 

I looked at him inquiringly. If it wasi 
to save money why should people inerez 
wages? 

“Oil!” he explained. ‘‘Jim’s done ve 
well this summer.” 

“That makes it all the worse,” sé 
madam. 

On the next day my friend told n 
“You heard only the first chapter yesti 
day. Antoinette not only struck for m 
money but she told all the other servar 
what Jim Robinson paid his people. T 
result is they have all struck for m 
money.” 

“T gather that they not only asked : 
the raise but got it.” 

“Yes; but that doesn’t mean you ar 
Sherlock Holmes.” : 


The High Cost of Vanity 


“Merely to gratify a highly intellige 
curiosity, would you mind telling me wl 
your servants get?” i 

“T rather expected that,”’ he said witl 
stock broker’s smile of self-approbati 
“‘and I jotted down the new wages anc 
few details about the culinary arran| 
ments for the help. I have it all here.” 

He took a paper from his pocket and re 
to me: “A chef, $125; second cook, $ 
two kitchenmaids, $50 each; butler, $1: 
two footmen, $75 each; useful man, ( 
parlormaid, $50; three housemaids, 
each; a laundress at $55 and another 
$60; and a French maid at $55; and 
valet at $80; and two chauffeurs, one 
$125 and the other at $130; the garder 
gets $100 and his cottage, and his hely 
$80, without board. That means eighte 
fiends in the house who are fed not as th 
would feed themselves but as they ma 
us feed them. I pay out in wages $151k 
month. 

“Tasked my wife’s secretary to figurew! 
their food cost. She said it cost me abc 
two dollars a day each, or thirty-six d 
lars a day. This means $1080 a mon! 
or over $2600 a month as an aggrega 
That is exclusive of the wardrobe of t 
chauffeurs, footmen, parlormaids, hou: 
maids and French maid.” 

He looked at me as if he needed sy: 
pathy. a 

‘Well, of course, at all times and in | 
countries the rich have found that t 
greatest use of riches is to gratify vanity 

“What vanity?” he asked, puzzled. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“The vanity of being rich, of course. At 
all events,” I added consolingly, “‘you have 
the servants. As a business proposition, if 
you pay enough for what you want you 
get it.” 

“The hell you do!’”’ he contradicted. 

“You’ve got ’em, haven’t you?” 

“Tet me ask you,” he said, ignoring my 
own question. ‘“‘Of all those servants 
have mentioned which would you say is the 
most difficult to get?”’ 

“A good butler,” I answered promptly. 

“No, sir,” he said. “It is a difficult 
thing to get a good butler for reasons I will 
tell you later. But the hardest one to get 
is a good kitchenmaid; or so my wife’s 
secretary tells me. That is to say, the low- 
est form of domestic servant—a woman 
who doesn’t even have to speak English. 
All she does is to peel the vegetables and 
wash dishes and the like.” 

“‘How do you account for that?” 

“They have gone into other occupa- 
tions—conductorettes, ticket chopperettes, 
elevatorettes, and the likes of that. What 
we are going to do for the lower grade of 
servants if this proposed immigration act 
takes effect I don’t know. You might, with 
difficulty, eventually train American-born 
girls to become housemaids in nice homes, 
after wages in industrial plants and business 
concerns come down. But what we shall 
do for the lower grade of servants is be- 
yond me.” 

“You said something about butlers.” 

“Oh, yes. We make the mistake of 
leaving all household arrangements to our 
wives. The butler is in a class by himself. 
Butlers are neither born nor made; they 
are imported, finished. There are a fixed 
number of butlers and there are always a 
few more places than butlers. The result 
is that nearly always somebody or other is 
shy a butler. Our old butler left to become 
a partner in an automobile agency. Be- 
tween what he had saved from his wages 
and what stock-market tips he overheard 
at the table and other ways of money- 
making of which I knew nothing, he got 
quite a little together. He put $24,000 into 
the business and he is doing very well. I 
understand he was taken in because of his 
invaluable knowledge of the four hun- 
dred—that is, of the biggest boobs in the 
United States. Oh, yes, you see one of the 
front rank in front of you.” 

“T certainly do,” I agreed. 

“‘Well, when he left I suggested that we 
make the first footman, who seemed to be 
a clever chap, butler. But he had never 
been a butler in any house we knew, and 
therefore my wife wouldn’t hear of it. I 
then discovered that to be a butler, a man 
must have been a butler.” 

“No promotion, eh?” 

ee No.” 

“Bad business!” I told him. 

“Tncurable,”’ he said sadly. 

ae Why? ” 

“Convention. The rules of the Medes 
and the Persians were of India rubber be- 
side the law of usage in this highly artificial 
society of ours.’ 


A Business Proposition 


“Tf you yourself realize your own help- 
lessness you ought to be able to do some- 
thing to help yourself.” 

“You know you can’t lick Jack Dempsey, 
but you don’t feel you are a contemptible 
weakling for not challenging him, do you?”’ 

“The analogy isn’t there. It is a fool 
thing to be a slave to your dollars 4 

“To our wives,” he corrected. 

“Your old way of living cannot persist. 
Nature provides a remedy against a super- 
fluity of the unfit. Society must rid itself 
of asses a 

“That is to say, of society,” interrupted 
my friend. ‘‘It can’t be done. The servant 
problem so far as the rich are concerned is 
one that has developed since the war. All 
I had planned for myself for my old age, for 
my continued comfort is knocked into a 
cocked hat, not by anarchists but by prof- 
iteers in my own household. Everything I 
am accustomed to, everything that I have 
found necessary to my comfort I must con- 
tinue to have, for I cannot change my habits 
or my likes. In the old days it was merely 
a matter of money to live comfortably.” 

“T think you are about to begin to talk 
like an intelligent man,’ I assured him 
amicably. 

He took no notice of my remark, but 
went on earnestly: 

“The high cost of living is nothing. Meat 
at ten cents a pound or at ten dollars is of 
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less consequence than the serving of that 
meat at your dinner table, for it is very 
easy to make you lose your temper by bad 
service; and if you lose your temper you 
lose your digestion.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. “If you leda 
more natural life you might not have shat- 
tered nerves, which are responsible for the 
loss of temper, which is responsible for 
most internal dissensions.”’ 

“T express myself badly,’”’ he said in a 
patient tone of voice. ‘‘But are you aware 
that the keeping up of my town house as 
well as of this place has become problemati- 
cal? Lenjoy this house. Every article in it 
we bought ourselves. We enjoyed finding 
them and buying them and having them. 
Do you think I am going to enjoy seeing 
my own pictures or my own tapestries if I 
have to give them to the Metropolitan 
Museum because I cannot keep them at 
home because I cannot get help. I do not 
give a hang whether my servants are Bol- 
sheviki or Methodist; but they must be 
trained servants.” 

“Why don’t you train them, then?” I 
interrupted. 

“Train them?’ He looked surprised; 
then alarmed. 

“Certainly. It’s a business proposition; 
a matter of wages and hours; the same as 
in any business.” 


The Price of Smooth Living 


“You don’t know anything about it. 
Domestic servants are not industrial 
workers. They are domestic servants.” 

“They are a part of your family.” 

ae N-no ! ” 

“That,” I said, “is probably at the bot- 
tom of it all, You grumble about disloyalty 
in the matter of personal service, and in the 
game breath you grumble about their inde- 
pendence and their demands for higher 
wages, perfectly reasonable desires on their 
part. You expect them to earn their wages, 
but you do not think you have to earn their 
loyalty. You expect them to give you more 
than you pay for. You insist on regarding 
them as annoying pieces of household 
furniture that must, however, have an un- 
limited capacity for personal devotion. 
You can get work done for money, but the 
question of service is a matter of both 
wages and personal treatment. There must 
be several reasons why your problem is a 
problem at all.” 

“You cannot always reduce a problem 
to a few simple rules when you deal with 
more than one human animal,”’ observed 
my friend; and we declared a truce. That 
is, we ceased to talk. 

Trying to get at the bottom of the 
trouble I appointed myself an investigating 
committee of one. I asked many questions 
from many people. What follows is not a 
coherent narrative or a résumé of my con- 
clusions, but rather a transcript from my 
notes. 

The servants of the rich—of the rich that 
richer rich envy—the rich who are really 
the least intelligent of all the rich—have to 
serve people whose one aim in life is not 
to be annoyed. Nobody expects wealth to 
purchase freedom from sorrow or from 
disease. But most people persist in think- 
ing that wealth should purchase freedom 
from annoyances—that is, that the every- 
day troubles of life are of a kind that can be 
cured by money. 

The rich do not intelligently reduce the 
number of the things that have the power 
to annoy them. They therefore are helpless 
to help themselves to be as independent as 
their help. 

In the houses of what the servants them- 
selves call the middle class it is a fact that 
the help is far more appreciative of little 
kindnesses than in Newport. Also their 
employers’ property is respected. The 
breakage and losses are very great in the 
homes of the wealthy through the indiffer- 
ence or carelessness of servants who know 
their masters are rich. This has always been 
true, but to-day the Newporter has to ig- 
nore the appalling destruction or lose the 
servant. The master is rich; he can afford 
it. To whine is bad form, It is the crime of 
tight-waddishness, which no domestic serv- 
ant can forgive. 

Beginning at the top of the hierarchy 
nearly all the butlers are English. They 
speak the language and have the training. 
Their greatest recommendation, however, 

is that they know their place. Now in Eng- 
land, or at least the England of before the 
war, a servant was aservant. If he lived in 
a reputable refined household with well- 
defined duties and congenial fellow servants 
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he was contented and was a loyal member 
of the household. 

In this country the butler serves for 
money, and he therefore thinks of himself 
first of all, For some reason or other there 
are not enough butlers to go round. A 
competent butler is a foretaste of that 
heaven to which the poor aspire! The only 
butler worth talking about is one who really 
is a butler; he must have butled in some 
good place. If Mrs. Vandergold is minus a 
butler and an applicant should come to her 
who is thoroughly competent to butle in 
Windsor Castle, she will not employ him 
if by some mischance he has butled for 
some unspeakable millionaire on Riverside 
Drive or some plebeian automobile king of 
the Middle West. 

Of course the butler has a profound re- 
spect for his own social status. One who 
has honored the nobility in England or the 
real Fifth Avenue in New York will not feel 
contented in a rich nobody’s house. The 
butlers themselves in some mysterious way 
are veritable card-index cabinets on legs 
and can tell you everything about the 
intimate life of every gilded household in 
Newport and of the better class of places 
on Long Island. How they acquire the 
infinitude of veracious details and bits of 
intimate family history or personal failings 
is something that nobody knows. 
course there is the freemasonry of the pro- 
fession and apparently something like the 
farm wireless that Kipling tells about. The 
employment agencies may have something 
to do with it. Perhaps also one butler 
passes the dope to another. Before a house 
is left butlerless the would-be successor of 
the departing one is admitted by the latter 
at the front door. The applicant is always 
too swell to ring the bell at the tradesmen’s 
entrance. The old butler tells the new what 
there is to tell. At all events there are cer- 
tainly blacklisted houses in Newport and 
Fifth Avenue, particularly for butlers and 
chefs. Some world-famous are in dis- 
favor—for goodreasons. All inall, there are 
always homes that.mourn the butler who is 
not. And somehow or other there is never 
the butler’s contentment with his portion 
in America that there is in his native 
England. 

Perhaps this happens because there is no 
American servant class. The imported 
servants, however, are apt to become 
Americanized, which obviously spoils them 
as servants. It is a deplorable fact that in 
this country servants wish to be better 
than servants. This is not a sign of brains 
on the part of the employers to whom 
good servants are essential for happiness. 


Kindness and Slackness 


There is a family who felt that the Eng- 
lish system was the best. The lady of the 
house—it is really a beautiful mansion— 
tells her help that she considers them a part 
of the family. In England they are not 
told this; it goes without saying. This 
New York mistress calls her own doctor 
when any of her servants are ill; she sends 
them to church in her automobile and is in 
every respect most kindly and considerate. 
What is the result of all this on Fifth 
Avenue, New York? Her best friend told 
me it was the most slovenly house, inside, 
on that famous thoroughfare. Personally, 
however, knowing the mistress of the 
house, I am inclined to think it is mis- 
management. 

It never has been an easy task to get 
good servants in this country. It is un- 
necessary to say that to-day the problem 
is more than serious. It is appalling; and 
the outlook is gloomy. The independence 
of maids, their demands in the matter of 
wages, duties and recreation are no worse 
than the same demands from organized 
labor. In the case of the house servants 
there has been no need to be organized 
because the inexorable laws of demand and 
supply can do more for them than Mr. 
Gompers or the heads of the railway 
brotherhoods. The employment agencies 
now charge six dollars for a servant who 
gets under fifty dollars a month and ten 
per cent for all over fifty dollars. My 
friend paid twelve dollars and fifty cents 
for his butler. Should the butler last only 
a week, will the employment agency get 
another within the agreed time of one 
month? Oh, no. A new butler may be 
found, but only after the month is up, so 
that a new fee can be charged. 

Servants are so scarce that employers 
pay what is asked. 

But it is not alone mounting wages; it is 
the spirit shown that makes the rich so 
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Kitchenmaids—the lowest rank in t) 
scale of domestic service—are particular’ 
hard to get. A friend told me she need 
one and sent her secretary to the emplo| 
ment agency. The secretary reported: ‘ 
went to the agency and I saw one, but b. 
fore I could say a word she asked where t}| 
house was. I told her Newport. Then gj 
asked me: “ Well, how far is the house fro. 
the bathing beach?’”’ The secretary look. 
indignant, but my friend asked: “We 
well, did you get her?” 

Another girl did not wish to work ty! 
weeks in New York before leaving for Ne) 
port because it was so hot. A third one h 
some other reason. <A fourth objected | 
the nationality and religion of her associat; 
to-be. 

The importance of this cog in the ¢ 
mestic machine consists in this: ]} 
kitchenmaid, no cook! No cook in a} 
house will put up with one single day wil 
out one or two kitchenmaids, and it follo' 
that if you cannot keep a cook you canr 
keep house. To-day no kitchenmaid 
whose duty it is to pare vegetables, we 
dishes and help to cook the servants’ food. 
will make her own bed. There are n 
servants for servants, upstairs as well | 
downstairs. Expressing it politely, 1) 
under-lady dog’s day is here. The kitchi: 
maid’s wages equal or exceed those o)| 
first-class chambermaid and even those) 
a trained French maid. What are the ff. 
ings of the parlormaid and the lady’s m/| 
and the chambermaid when in comes 
dishwasher, now and forever after tl 
equal in earning capacity, without | 
necessity of any special training? She j} 
key industry. Some of the upper serva: 
may have been in the house for years w)| 
the new queen walks in. Imagine theirfi 
ings! 

What have their feelings to do with - 
comforts of the employer? 

Ask the employer! © 

I asked a very intelligent woman } 
knows her Newport very well indeed; 
express an opinion. She did. 


Legacies to Servants 


“Tt will be a case of the survival of | 
fittest. To-day it is truly an exaspera'| 
thing to be rich and to live in Newport | 
is perfectly plain that there must b| 
change in our attitude toward our serya | 
Heretofore money has bought comfc: 
Henceforth it will require both tact | 
money merely to stave off discomic: 
and by discomforts I mean a disorgan | 
household. Personally I am inelinec; 
believe it is the thoughtless rich rather, 
the idle rich who are suffering the most. 

“Now let me think of what my fri! 
have done for their servants. Cari: 
kindness is net kindness, because it res| 
in nothing. Good wages to-day are not | 
to be grateful for because they can be | 
anywhere from anybody. I recall a | 
generous man, extremely rich, who | 
known as a good thing literally to t! 
sands of men and women. He had |: 
most successful in finance and the s) 
market. When he died his butler had | 
in his employ about six years. He w 
first-rate devoted servant. There w 
chambermaid who had been in the h! 
more than twenty years. The will was1) 
There was no legacy for any servant. | 
eldest son came into the house and tho! 
he did well enough by the help whe! 
gave to each of them two months’ pay’ 
notice. f | 

“‘Over twenty years in a very rich n) 
employ at the market wages—nothing | 
notice to go elsewhere. 

“A friend of mine died the other | 
Not a penny for the maid who for yea)! 
all envied her for having. Eight and a: 
years in that house! Two chamberm! 
sisters, eleven years; nothing! 

“Of course, some do remember { 
servants in their will. Mrs. Gillespie, | 
was Miss Stokes, left her head laun: 
five thousand dollars, and the second '! 
dress three thousand dollars, among ot! 
Mrs. Juilliard left ten thousand dolla 
her cook, which was at the rate of one 1 
sand dollars for every year of the ten)! 
the cook had been with her. Mrs. Juil! 
had a widespread reputation for § 
ness and kindliness and I never heard 
she had any trouble with her help. Thé 
George Haven left five thousand dollé 
every servant who had been in his en! 
twenty years. There was one who a 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
wh him eighteen years. What did Mr. 
tven’s heirs do? Why, they decided that 
i;smuch as that servant would have stayed 
o he was entitled to the five thousand 
lars. 

‘The best employer in New York—that 
icthe most intelligent—is one whose name 
‘mentioned in any high-class employment 
»ency in New York would cause a stam: 
ple in the direction of his house. He pays 
h servants more dollars than others are 
ythe habit of paying; but he does more 
‘in this: He takes the kind of interest in 
-m that an intelligent employer should 
e in his employees. Each and every 
syant gets one month’s vacation every 
yw with wages as usual plus an allowance 
~ expenses. His gifts at Christmas are 
jpral and in cash. Possibly he thinks of 
Js as being in the nature of a bonus. He 
ea strong believer in seeing his help 
‘ough sickness. Once when his cook 
fered from rheumatism, instead of allow- 
y her to quit as she proposed to do he 
“xed her to go faithfully through a course 
ytreatment for her ailment, at his ex- 
vise. Incidentally he pays the rent of his 
wk’s.apartment because she had her own 
yongings there and she did not wish to 
re them up. He has pensioned some of 
) servants and not long ago he paid all 
} funeral expenses of a kitchenmaid who 
11 been in his employ a very short time. 
-m afraid that servants have souls, like 
ple.” 

‘he attitude of servants toward their 
iployers reflects many things, chiefly, of 
bee the effect of the demand on the 
vply. 

“he attitude of independence, of which 
(many unintelligent employers illogically 
<aplain, is due to the feeling of economic 
rependence which comes from the knowl- 
«e that any houseworker in the United 
sites to-day can walk out of one job into 
ther just as good or better. 

“he supply of servants was greatly re- 
led by more lucrative employment in 
jer than domestic service during the 
y:. The munition factories killed many 
.thambermaid and waitress. Marriage 
1) claimed its victims. The cessation of 
nnigration compels the rich to take 
vomever they can get. They cannot af- 
cl to be particular to-day when the first 
“essity of life becomes to get anyone at 
1 So many servants without references 
yked in Newport last summer that the 
corted increase in inside thefts was easily 
»lained. Some of the employers realize 
} necessity in a change in the personal 
eitions of mistress and servant, but it 
nst be admitted that the majority pro- 
cndly observe: ‘‘Oh, well, the world is 
«tainly upside down!” and let it go at 
ft. The deterioration in quality that is 
lzernible in domestic service is caused by 
vatever it is that causes the same deteri- 
ition in everything produced by human 
aor the world over. 


The Entertaining Kitchen Maid 


“he wife of a banker who is as well 
awn in Newport as he is in Wall Street 
di me that after several days of waiting 
a; spring an agency telephoned to her: 
‘ome right round, as we have a kitchen- 
vid at last!” 

“he lady lost no time, but got into a 
<i and drove to the agency. When she 
uived there she was ushered into the 
€aption room. She sat down and waited. 

Yo maid appeared. 

t was the first time that the lady had 
‘r had to wait for anybody anywhere. 
»+ assured me that she waited nearly 
vnty minutes. She then beckoned to a 
lk. The clerk, not being a domestic 
€vant out of employment, obeyed at once. 

‘Why was I sent for in such mad haste?” 
cuired the bankeress. 

‘Oh, Mrs, C—, we have the girl-here. 
sé that gentleman over there is inter- 
“wing her now and you will have to wait. 
‘is is the first one we have had in here in 
ven days.” 

“he lady, who was like Louis XIV in not 
4ng accustomed to waiting, nevertheless 
che to wait. Then she waited some 
cre. When nearly one hour had elapsed 
ibe her arrival she sought the clerk and 
1 to her: ‘‘I have been here nearly two 
irs and a taxi is waiting downstairs. 
"ym the length of the conversation it 
€ms to me that that gentleman will take 
t girl, What there is in the life of either 
them that the other doesn’t now know is 
erly beyond my mental grasp.” 
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That is the way my banking friend’s wife 
talks; she cannot help it. 

The clerk, impressed by the oration, de- 
cided to break into the interview. She ap- 
proached the couple in the corner, politely 
said, ‘‘Excuse me!” to the gentleman and 
courteously remarked to the girl: ‘‘Well, 
Mary, are you going to take this position?”’ 

The gentleman smiled and began to nod 
ingratiatingly. Suddenly his head was 
halted midway in one of his nods by the 
girl’s reply, calmly delivered: ‘‘No, I don’t 
want it.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me so?’”’ asked the 
near-employer, not quite so politely. — 

“‘T thought you liked to talk, and I didn’t 
have anything to do.” 

“Well, Mary,” said the agency woman, 
turning her back on the gentleman, “I have 
someone else waiting to interview you.” 

Mary kindly allowed herself to beescorted 
to where the waiting bankeress was still 
waiting. The interview with my friend’s 
wife was short. The waiting had been too 
much. The banker’s wife was not quite so 
respectful as a kitchenmaid has a right to 
expect from her employer. How the lady 
eventually secured a kitchenmaid is an- 
other story. I cannot tell it. Nobody 
would believe it. I didn’t, for weeks. 

The same banker’s wife, I mean the same 
wife of the same banker, later on lost her 
butler. She could not get another. It 
became necessary to have a waitress during 
the deplorable interregnum. She inter- 
viewed a waitress. 


The Legend on the Sink 


When she asked for references the wait- 
ress, who was Irish, shook her head and 
promptly answered: ‘‘Faith, an’ I can 
speak better for meself than anyone else 
can.” 

Not long ago a society woman who is 
classed among the quiet and conservative 
broke all social conventions, an acquaint- 
ance tells me, by speaking at a formal 
dinner about her experiences with domestic 
help. She told about one maid who asked 
the breakfast hour. When told eight 
o’clock the maid said: ‘‘Very well, mum, 
but if I shouldn’t be down to wait on ye on 
the minnit, ye won’t mind waitin’ on yer- 
self will ye?”’ Another objected to being 
called by her first name and insisted upon 
being called by her last name, prefixed by 
*“Miss.”” The lady said that she assured 
the maid she was willing to call her 
““Countess.” 

Efficiency seems to have been impaired 
all round. In addition to this, there is 
greater wastefulness than ever. The living 
conditions of domestic servants in wealthy 
households are often infinitely better than 
those of the family in the homes of the 
majority of the professional men of the 
United States. They breakfast at eight, 
and often have a snack of something before 
their dinner, which is at noon. At four 
o’clock they have tea; at six, supper; and 
often something else before bedtime. And 
you ought to see the servants who sit 
down at the homes of the rich to eat of 
what only such can buy. 

A friend assures me that when she asked 
the cook for a list of necessaries—they were 
going to Newport for the season—the cook 
cheerfully gave her the list. She wanted 
seven egg beaters at one time, twelve mix- 
ing bowls, six ice-water pitchers for the 
help, and other things in proportion. The 
lady modified the list. On her way upstairs 
she happened to hear the butler ordering 
by telephone six quarts of ammonia and all 
kinds of soaps by the dozen. This encour- 
ages grafting practices as well as wasteful- 
ness. 

Something has been said about black- 
listed employers. There are households in 
Newport as elsewhere that deserve what 
they get; or rather what they don’t get in 
the way of cooks, butlers and maids. Years 
ago in San Francisco I knew a family that 
had a most mysterious experience with 
Chinese cooks. My friends would get one 
who was highly recommended. He seemed 
to be entirely pleased with the prospects of 
working in that house. His first meal was 
a great success. Then suddenly, without 
any warning, the Chink cook would go to 
the mistress of the house and say: “Me 
go!” and nothing could induce him to stay. 
The next cook would behave very much in 
the same way. This lasted until about 
twenty cooks had been hired within a week. 
Not one of them lasted over the first meal. 
It seemed as though the ghost of Con- 
fucius was in the kitchen and exhorted them 
to leave while the leaving was good. 
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The mistress of the house could get no 
explanation from any of them. Finally she 
thought of an old servant who had been 
started in business for himself on a vege- 
table farm by her husband. He was very 
grateful to them. She sent for the almond- 
eyed lettuce king, told him of the myste- 
rious behavior of the cooks, assured him that 
there wasn’t anything wrong with the 
wages or the conditions of the service and 
asked him to solve the mystery. The 
Mongolian Sherlock Holmes listened as all 
stage Chinamen do. 

At the end of her speech he remarked: 
““Me savvy!”’ 

He turned on his heel, went into the 
kitchen and walked straight to the sink. 

“‘Look-shee!’’ he said, and pointed. 

There, by the faucet, the lady beheld 
some Chinese ideograms. 

“Him read! Him go!”’ he told her. He 
meant that when they saw the writing 
they beat it. 

“What do you mean, John?” she asked. 

“Him say you welly bad. Him say 
you—no can say English.” 

He took a dishcloth and soap and wiped 
out the jinx. The next cook she hired 
stayed several years. It seems that they 
had had a cook who was not very competent 
and moreover was an inveterate cigarette 
smoker. He had a habit of leaving his 
butts or snipes all over. The family stood 
it until the master found the remains of a 
cigarette in the pudding. They promptly 
and properly fired the cook and he wrote 
his characterization of the lady and her 
ancestors in a place where it would be im- 
possible for his successor not to see it when 
he came to wash the dishes. That was why 
the cooks always lasted one meal. The 
cigarettes evidently made him a great 
writer, for he seemed to have condensed 
much in those cockroach-track letters. 

The system in Newport is different. The 
black list is not in writing but oral. So 
widely disseminated is the information of 
the undesirability of a place that the best 
employment agencies all know it, and some 
of them save the blacklisted family trouble 
by telling them point-blank that they 
haven’t any servants. A friend of mine 
learned of this black list by going to an 
agency herself to look for a cook. 

On giving her name to the agent the 
latter asked: ‘‘Which Mrs. Z are 

Ou 

My friend said that the agent was look- 
ing at her in the most insulting manner, so 
oe asked frigidly: ‘‘Why do you ask me 
this?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I asked you because 
if you are Mrs. X. Y. Z we don’t care 
tosupply you. If youare Mrs. W. Y. Z 
I’ve got a cook here who used to work for 
the Montmorency De Bunks ——” 


Alcoholic Employers 


My friend, the nice Mrs. Z , told me 
that she told a friend of hers about it, and 
the friend asked her cook, who calmly re- 
plied: ‘‘Certainly. No good cook would 
work there.” 

I asked Mrs. W. Y. Z whether she 
was a normal woman. She confessed that 
she was. I thereupon implored her to tell 
me what she had learned about the real 
reason for the undesirability of the X. Y. 
Z kitchen. She must know, since no 
normal person of her sex would rest until 
she had solved the mystery by ascertaining 
what went in X. Y.’s house. The families 
are not related, by the way. 

Mrs. Z—— admitted that she had in- 
vestigated. She admitted it in a disap- 
pointed voice. There was, alas, no scandal. 
The blacklisted lady was a lady, and the 
husband was a gentleman, and they were 
kindly and generous to their help, but the 
lady was accustomed to highly flavored 
dishes and the husband desired nothing but 
the plainest food, so the husband would go 
to the kitchen every morning before leaving 
the house and tell the cook what he wanted 
for dinner. But often the wife would follow 
him and order something else. The couple 
would then quarrel—coldly, politely, with- 
out vulgarity. The result was that the 
cook’s nerves usually gave way. 

I didn’t try to find out how many black- 
listed households there were in Newport, 
but the private secretary of a prominent 
woman told me that she knew there were 
more than a dozen on the books of the 
agencies. She added that she asked some 
of the agents for the reasons—she really 
meant, the stories—and was told that in 
one case the lady of the house was given 
to the—er—use of stimulants. This lady, 
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even after the first of July, had a habit of 
engaging her help at the-ageney while in a 
pitiful state of sobriety. When the servants 
later on reported for duty at the house they 
found her in a delightful condition. It 
enabled her to declare with much positive- 
ness that she had never laid eyes on the 
maids, who mistakingly imagined they had 
been engaged a few hours before. 

’ Four households, three of which are of 
notoriously wealthy people, are on the 
black list because they are such slow pay. 
Others entertain so extensively that the 
servants are kept up very late, night after 
night. The butler of one of them told the 
social secretary: ‘‘You lose all respect for 
people who show you no consideration.’ 
Of course when servants meet anywhere 
they talk about their employers. The per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies and private skeletons 
of every Newport household are discussed 
in the waiting rooms of what are called 
“the swell employment agencies” with a 
freedom that would make a novelist turn 
green—if novelists were admitted to the 
meeting. 

Everything, the rich agree, has changed 
for the worse, including the employment 
agencies that make a specialty of supplying 
the highest grade of servants. Before the 
door of one of the best of the agencies you 
now find the placard: ‘‘Office Hours, 10 
to 4.” 

These bankers’ hours are, according to 
the agent, due to the fact that the jobless 
servant does not dream of coming down 
before ten or after four. The New York 
agencies charge the employer a fee of six 
dollars for a servant when the wages are 
sixty dollars a month or less, and ten per 
cent for those who are paid more than 
sixty dollars. According to scores of em- 
ployers some agencies stand in with the 
servants and tip off the latter as to quitting 
a place for a better one. This means three 
fees for the agency in a short time instead 
of only one. 


As to Scrubwomen 


On the other hand the agencies complain 
that their clerks are apt to make friends 
with the servants and will inform the latter 
as to which are the most desirable of the 
servant seekers who are waiting tipstairs to 
interview the servants. That is the reason 
why many of the agencies do not permit 
employers to speak to a particular clerk by 
telephone, If you ask for one the telephone 
girl tells you to leave your message as the 
clerks are not allowed to receive communi- 
cations from clients over the wire. The 
clerks get a small fee from servants and 
perhaps a remembrance from the employer. 
It is perfectly natural for the agency lady 
to insist upon getting all there is in the 
business and to begrudge pickings to the 
underpaid clerks. 

I am assured that some of these agents 
have a disgusting habit of having servants 
in their own homes. They now come down 
to their offices a little before ten in their 
own limousines. Also they do not, as for- 
merly, have their offices on Sixth Avenue, 
where they used to get a dollar per servant. 

The day worker’s wages have naturally 
risen much more than those of house work- 
ers. For supplying a scrubwoman the 
agency charges one dollar to the employer 
and a small fee to the cleaner. No day 
worker dreams of going out for less than 
$3.10 a day, and their hours are from nine 
to five. Luncheon is always included. 

A friend of mine told me that last fall on 
her return from Newport she called on two 
agencies for two cleaners. The first agency 
sent two Swedes, both of them capable 
women and willing. They asked $3.60 a 
day and lunch. The second agency sent 
two Irish girls, and, as it turned out, not at 
all competent. They asked $4.10 and 
lunch. The four scrubwomen were hired. 
There was work for several days, but on 
the very next day the Swedes walked out. 
They gave as their reason the fact that the 
Irish ladies had told them that they would 
not work at $3.60 a day for anybody. 

One of the cleverest men I know does 
business in Wall Street and has accumu- 
lated several millions. It isn’t for that, 
however, that I consider him so clever. 
For about thirty years, or since he left 
college, he has been the most accomplished 
and successful passer of the buck in this 
country. Congress, Administration offi- 
cials, even chiefs of bureaus in the War 
Department, are mere clumsy amateurs 
beside this man, who has mastered as no 
one else the art of making other people 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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UT through the door of the Fairpanxs Ware- 
house slides the trolley-crane with its load. A 
powerful machine is on its way to take its place in 
America’s production chain. Of its performance there 
is no doubt. It bears the ‘‘ FarrBanks o. K.’’—a mark 
of distinction recognized wherever good tools are used. 


Mechanical goods of every description — gas engines, 
pumps, trucks, scales, power transmission, factory 
supplies — stand in each of the 22 FarrsanxKs Branch 
Houses ready to serve the nation’s industries. Prompt 


ANKS Serves 


shipments— usually for your entire order—are a part 
of FaiRBANKS service. 


Your every mechanical want—a dozen shovels or a 
radial drill, a piece of shafting or a factory complete— 
can be supplied under ‘‘ FairBANKs 0. K.”’—a guarantee 
that stakes on your satisfaction a national reputation 
for fair dealing. 


For anything you need in mechanical equipment 
and supplies, call the nearest FairsANKs Branch House 
to serve you. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Administrative Offices, NEW YORK 
Branch Houses: 


Newark 
New Orleans 


Albany Birmingham 
Baltimore Boston 


Bridgeport Detroit 
Chicago Buffalo 


Havana, CuBa 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


aE 


Automobile Mine, Mill Power 
and Service Station and Railway Transmission Valves 
Equipment Supplies 


Paterson 
Philadelphia 


BirmMincHaM, ENGLAND 


and Pumps Tools 


Providence Rochester 


Pittsburgh 


Washington 
New York 


Hartford Syracuse 


Scranton St. Louis Utica 


Giascow, ScoTLAND 


Parts, FRANCE 


Trucks and 
Wheelbarrows 


(Concluded from Page 71) 
» for his comforts and even for his 
sies. He maintained this record un- 
o2n by marrying one of the most charm- 
svomen in the world; a true aristo- 
,:-that is, a superior being, competent, 
|| independent, cultivated, accustomed 
» birth to being rich, to being superior 
dto thinking as a rich and superior 
rm should think. To me she is the 
«gest evidence of my friend’s clever- 


= F 
isked her about this day and the evil 
sof. She answered tranquilly: ‘Of 
xe it will pass.” 
‘Vith whose death? I mean, which 
will be wiped off first in order to per- 
the passage?”’ 
“here will be no passing of classes, since 
ire does not give equal capacities to all 
» It is all a matter of the reward. 
h> does it mean to have riches?” 
* prefer to let you answer that,’ I an- 
ed diplomatically. 
“o have riches means to have not alone 
yorts but something far better; that 
\say, the power to enjoy living. I do 
tiean life; I mean living. Dinners and 
ns; but also paintings and beautiful 
jundings, not for the vanity of posses- 
rbut for the gratification of xsthetic 
oises. The more ways you have of liv- 
-that is, of enjoying yourself—the 
vr you get to contentment. There will 
7s be the delusion that riches can buy 
yntment. Of course that is what riches 
; to mean. Men therefore will con- 
y to fight to become rich. But in the 
2 they will also be compelled to fight 
er to stay rich. This necessity will 
! a new and far stronger class of rich. 
chat, of course, will mean servants.” 
‘; will take some time,’”’ I ventured. 
‘es, it will,’’ she admitted. ‘‘The time 
soming, only the GreatWar shoved the 
rorward by twenty years.” 
‘rom your observations among your 
ils do you think that the rich have 
n to train for their struggle ahead?’”’ 
he rich cannot begin. They are not 
yming rich.”’ 
‘he poor, then?”’ 
‘he only poor in this country are the 
yrich. I hear a lot about the troubles 
Ich are having in the matter of ma- 
< comforts, but my own troubles are 
ry the reflexes of my state of mind.” 
he servant problem?” I ventured 
vly. 


More Pay for Less Work 


have no trouble whatever in getting 
ynts, but I have every trouble in getting 
je to work for me. I cannot exchange 
ollars for labor units in my own house. 
1is the common complaint all over the 
id States, if all classes of employers 
orrectly quoted by newspapers. It 
1 to me a peculiar thing that, with the 
i’ shrinking daily, the very class to 
1: it should bring comfort to have the 
i mean more is precisely the class 
» exertions are concentrated on mak- 
\e dollar worth less and less.”’ 
‘ould you mind illustrating?” I asked 
‘he demand for more wages for less 
| Why save dwindling dollars? Two 
mis ago I sent an application for a 
i. man to my favorite agency. On 
lowing day the butler came to tell 
iat the agency had sent two men. 
| him te bring them in. The butler 
risked me which I wished to interview 
| Whereupon one of the men spoke up, 
iz he was only there to interpret for 
tother, who did not speak English. He 
‘lf had a very good position as useful 
isewhere. I engaged the nonspeaking 
ver at fifty-five dollars and his keep, 
siniform. Two or three days later the 
il had engaged asked me if he might 
ne night a week off, as he wished to 
‘the Y. M. C. A. to learn English. He 
eight lessons in eight weeks. I do not 
\how much English he acquired dur- 
nose eight lessons, but I know that 
‘he was paid at the end of the second 
n in this house he said, ‘Ten dollars 
He pointed to his shoes and his 
and went through the motion of 
ig on his gloves, all in order to express 
igh cost of living in excellent pan- 
ine. But he knew how to say, ‘Ten 
#s more.’ The final gesture was a re- 
‘1 but resolute ultimatum that if he 
ot get the increase in wages he would 
7} 


nd you paid it,”’ I asserted. 
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“Yes; but that is not the trouble. What 
I object to is that he worked very well at 
first and that after he had been in the 
house about a fortnight he began to slow 
up. He saw how the other servants 
worked—or, rather, how they did not 
work—and he moderated his pace to match 
theirs. For what does that man work if he 
does not think of advancement?’’ 

“And is it not possible for you to speed 
up the domestic machine?” 

“No. You see, the more you pay people 
the less they want to do. This is always 
true where achievement cannot be trans- 
lated into a means for gratifying personal 
vanity.” 


Prohibition Complications 


“How many servants have you?” I 
asked. 

‘Oh, ours is a small place. We keep only 
twelve servants. We do not suffer from the 
troubles of the large households, where 
they have a watchman. Nowadays the 
servants all insist on having latchkeys. 
You keep a hotel for them. They ask for 
more privileges than members of the fam- 
ily. The other day I needed another cham- 
bermaid and the agency sent me one who 
assured me that she was very anxious to 
work in a small home. She had been em- 
ployed for several months at a big house on 
Long Island, where there is even an eleva- 
tor for the domestics. I engaged her. 
After lunch I sent my chauffeur to a crowded 
East Side tenement where the girl lived. 
She motored up to our place up the river. 
She arrived at a little after three. At six 
o’clock she gave notice. Later I learned 
that she had said in the servants’ hall that 
she simply could not exist in such a small 
house.” 

“* Anyhow they are honest,’ I said. 

“Honesty is relative. The majority of 
servants may be honest in the matter of 
stealing money, but they are not honest in 
the matter of work and carefulness, which 
are implied obligations when they accept 
the position at their own figures. And there 
is the cook’s and the butler’s graft. Com- 
mission, they call it. However, I am 
willing to admit that we have no right to 
complain of what we make possible by our 
habits. A new problem has been added to 
our troubles since July—prohibition!”’ 

“But you stocked up,” I observed. 

But she went on: ‘‘ You know, John has 
always prided himself on his wonderful 
cellar. He is the kind you find among a few 
old-fashioned families. He enjoys telling 
you how he got the Judge Hilton Johannis- 
berger or the Johnston Madeira. The other 
day the cook wanted some rum for a sauce 
for dessert. Failing that, she would take 
sherry. There I was ti 

She looked so tragical that I was moved 
to ask her: ‘‘Where were you?” 

“In my house. We lost our old butler 
last year, and with wines and spirits mean- 
ing what they do since the law went into 
effect John doesn’t trust anybody in that 
cellar. I had to go myself. He has a card 
index, you know, showing how many bottles 
he has and where the different wines are. 
Well, I couldn’t find either rum or sherry 
on the card index. I thought I’d look in 
the cellar myself, and I had to go down 
myself, all alone; and they are beastly 
twisting steps, and I nearly fell down twice; 


and moreover, when I looked I couldn’t | 


find any rum or sherry. So I came back 
and I telephoned to John, and told him to 


bring home some rum and order some | 


sherry. He said it was impossible; that he 
could not get any. Now see what these 
idiots have done! You cannot buy wine to 
use in your sauces, and you cannot trust 
your butler with the keys of the cellar, for 
it isn’t a matter of being honest but of being 
an angel. Solask you: What is the use of 
being rich? What I should like to do is to 
go to sleep and not wake up until all these 
things are settled. Then a human being 
might find some pleasure in living.’ 

“Perhaps on the other side of Jor- 
dan ” T began. 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “you are a Zion- 
ist. So am I!” 

And it seems to me that the only way to 
keep riches from being an annoyance to one 
these days is to give away all one’s money 
or else to stop thinking that everything in 
the world can be paid for with dollars. It 
may not be necessary to earn your living if 
you use care in the selection of your pro- 
genitors, but you may be certain that here- 
after everybody will have to earn his 
comforts. It is not going to be a pleasure 
to be rich. 
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FREE—A Six-Dish Package of 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


Already 3-Hour Cooked 


oe 


Simply Stir It in 
Boiling Water 


Breakfast 


In Two Minutes 
With Hot, Flavory Oats, Super- Cooked 


Now grocers have what millions of mothers have wanted. It is Two- 
Minute Oat Food, ready-cooked and super-cooked—a hot, flavory oat dish 
to serve in a trice. 

We cook it three hours by live steam under pressure at higher than 
boiling heat. Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 

Then we evaporate the oats. In this dry, condensed form we preserve 
the flavor and the freshness. 


Put the Water Back 


Stir one-half cup in two cups boiling water. Within two minutes the 
oats absorb the water. Then you have five big dishes, hot and delicious, 
and as fresh as it left our cookers. 

The form and flavor are entirely new. The product and the process 
are patented. So this new-type oat dish is exclusive to The Quaker Oats 


Company. 
Consider What It Means 


Two-Minute Oat Food means a super-cooked oat dish which you can 
| serve in a trice. 

It means the best-cooked oat food ever served, with every granule 
fitted to digest. 

It means the food of foods at your instant call. No oatless breakfasts 
for the children, just for lack of time. 

And it means a new, delightful flavor, due to high-heat cooking. You 
have never tasted any oat dish like it. 

Get it today from your grocer—price, 15 cents. It is something too 
good to miss. Or mail this coupon for a trial package. 

Think how often you have wanted an oat dish ready-cooked. Now 
that we have it, try it. 


: The Quaker Qats @mpany 

| Six Dishes 6-Dish Package Free 
| 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
To Try 


1729 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Theprices of shoes therefore, likethe prices 
of many other things, have risen to unusual 
heights chiefly because of the scarcity and 
abnormal costs of raw materials throughout 
the world. It is to the credit of American 
manufacturers that these advances in prices 
have been earnestly contested, as is in- 
dicated by the records of recent months. 
It is a further fact that natural conditions 
in most countries with regard to the sup- 
plies and marketing of animals for sev- 
eral years have been operating to increase 
the initial cost of the basic raw materials 
that enter into the manufacture of leather 
goods. 

The situation can be partially relieved 
through the use of substitute materials; by 
exercising greater care in the preserva- 
tion of the footwear we already have; by 
eliminating the item of style to a large 
extent in the manufacture and sale of shoes; 
by adopting more advanced methods in 
manufacture to offset increased operating 
costs; and last, and most important, by 
employing every legitimate means to in- 
crease the annual output of leather. 


Household Economies 


F EXTRAVAGANCE were a pain just 

now there would be groaning in most of 
our homes. Mention living costs to a 
friend and his face will look like a bene- 
diction. The chief sport of the moment 
is providing another new solution for the 
economic problems of the day, but for some 
reason or other we appear to have over- 
looked the truth that ten facts are better 
than a trainload of arguments. 

At the close of the war we were first in 
the boat and had the choice of oars, but we 
decided to wait and see where the other 
fellows wanted to sit. Like the fly that 
lighted in the saucer of honey we said 
“Tsn’t this good?” and now that we have 
sipped our fill of sweet stuff we find our 
feet are tangled and we can’t walk out. We 
seem to have just learned that handcuffs 
made of gold are heavier than those of steel; 
that a small fire that warms us is better 
than a large one that burns us; that it is 
easier to create intelligence than to revive 
it after an administration of sleeping gas. 

If there’s one kind of a hen we want to 
kill and eat for dinner it’s the bird that’s 
always cackling and never lays an egg. 
Nations frequently exhibit a poverty of 
mind that resembles the silly vanity of the 
pretentious hen. Bluff and bluster in our 
business life are about as effective as it 
would be to bolt a door with a boiled carrot. 
Patriotism is as necessary in peace as in 
war. Ten thousand of our boys lie in 
Flanders graves, and millions of Americans 
have forgotten for what they died. 

We haven’t paid for the victory we won, 
and we can’t settle the debt unless we work 
and save as never before. Economy will 
furnish us a greater reyenue than taxes. 
There are only two ways we can saye 
ourselves: The first is greatly to increase 
production, and the other is to decrease con- 
sumption. Both methods will reduce living 
costs. Labor difficulties present an omi- 
nous prospect so far as any hope for an 
enlarged industrial output is concerned, so 
the remedy of last resort appears to be per- 
sonal economy. 

When one citi- 
zen wastes the 
whole nation 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


The food we buy should please our purse 
as well as our palate. Furthermore, the 
diet should be balanced, and this can be 
done by dividing all food into five groups 
and then seeing that you get each day some 
food from each group. The five classifica- 
tions are: Fruits and vegetables; milk, 
cheese, eggs, fish, meat, beans, peas and 
peanuts; cereals, rice and bread; sugar, 
sirups and candies; fats, chiefly butter 
and olive oil. 

Vegetables and fruits prevent constipa- 
tion and eliminate headaches. Milk, meat, 
and the like, build up the growing body and 
renew used-up parts. Save on meat if you 
must, but do not skimp on milk, especially 
in the case of children. Bread and break- 
fast foods are the fuel for the body and give 
us the power to work just as gasoline 
furnishes the automobile with power to 
move. Sugar is also a fuel, but the average 
person eats more than he needs. Fats are 
needed by hard-working people. Don’t let 
the butcher keep the trimmings from your 
meat; they belong to you. 

In buying things to eat the purchaser 
should divide the food dollar into fifths. 
Twenty cents should be used to buy articles 
in each of the five groups. Large economies 
will result from buying the less expensive 
foods in each group, with only enough of 
the costly articles to give flavor and texture. 
One food may be exchanged for another in 
the same group. For instance, if fruit is too 
costly vegetables may be used instead. If 
meat is too expensive beans may be sub- 
stituted for it. Milk, however, should re- 
main in the diet. Cottage cheese made 
from skim milk is perhaps the most in- 
expensive substitute for meat. Cereals are 
the cheapest fuel. 

Government investigators have prepared 
a list showing the supply of food needed per 
week by an average person doing moder- 
ately hard physical work. The proposed 
diet with quantities required is as follows: 
Four apples, 2 bananas, 2 oranges or 3 
peaches; 14 pint of strawberries, 144 pound 
of rhubarb, 14 pound of dried fruit; 314 
pounds of string beans, cabbage, greens, let- 
tuce, onions, squash, tomatoes; 5 pounds 
of potatoes or sweet potatoes; 214 quarts 
of milk, 14 pound of cheese; 314 pounds of 
eggs, fish, meat and legumes; 314 pounds 
of bread, 1 pound of flour; 334 pounds 
of rice, macaroni, corn meal, and so on; 1% 
pounds of sugar and sirup; 114 pounds 
of butter, bacon, chocolate and other fat; 
1g to 34 pound of coffee, tea, flavorings, 
and so on. 

Great benefit will result from checking 
up on the food consumed by each person 
per week. In comparing the amounts used 
with those required make allowance for the 
water that is present, remembering that 
one pound of dried fruits and vegetables is 
equivalent to six pounds of the same goods 
fresh. Milk, cream and ice cream count 
as one-quarter their weight, or one-half 
pound to the quart. One-half pound of jelly 
or jam counts as one-half pound of sugar. 
One pound of bread counts as_ three- 
quarters of a pound of uncooked cereal. 

Maximum economy does not rest solely 
in the careful buying of food; equal atten- 
tion should be given to the proper care of 
our edibles. Decay in foods is due to the 


loses. The proper 
way tocommence 
the practice of 
economy is first 
to make a care- 
ful study of what 
you and your 
family have here- 
tofore been 
spending; the 
second step is to 
analyze your 
needs; and the 
third moye is to 
prepare a plan or 
budget of expend- 
itures, covering 
at least a month, 
and preferably a 
year. Real thrift 
is practically im- 
possible unless 
the individual or 
family keeps ac- 
counts. 


growth of microérganisms, which grow best 
at a temperature above 50 degrees. These 
microédrganisms get into the food from un- 
washed hands, flies, vermin, household pets 
and dirty dishes—that is, dishes washed in 


-contaminated water. Microérganisms are 


most likely to do harm if the food is kept in 
a place that is warm and damp. Many kinds 
grow best in the dark. Safety lies in keep- 
ing the food cool and by keeping moisture 
away from dry food. Cooking is often 
effective, for great heat destroys many dan- 
gerous organisms. 

Milk and cream are among the most per- 
ishable foods and should be kept only in 
receptacles that are scalded daily. These 
articles should be stored in the lowest com- 
partment of the refrigerator, for the bottom 
of a refrigerator is always the coolest. Do 
not keep milk and cream near highly fla- 
vored food—they will absorb the flavor. 
Fish is one food that is very likely to flavor 
other foods stored near it. If you keep fish 
in an ice box be sure it is stored in a tightly 
covered dish. Remove the wrapping paper 
from meat; cut off tainted parts; place on 
a clean dish, and wipe with a clean moist 
cloth just before cooking. Insist on getting 
clean eggs; dirty ones spoil quickly. Do 
not wash an egg until just before using; the 
water removes a coating on the shell which 
hinders microérganisms from getting into 
the contents. Remember that the flavor of 
tea, coffee and spices is injured by air and 
moisture; therefore store them in air-tight 
containers. Roasted coffee, especially, 
loses flavor rapidly, so do not lay in a large 
stock of coffee unless you can roast and 
grind it at home. The fat in chocolate may 
turn rancid, so keep it cool and dark. Keep 
bread and cake in a covered box. Cool 
bread in an open place when it comes from 
the oven; wrapping hot bread in a cloth 
tends to injure the flavor. Fresh bread is 
so moist that it makes a good growing 
place for mold. Therefore, scald the bread 
box at least once a week and do not shut it 
up air-tight when it is filled with fresh bread. 

Proper care in the matter of the house- 
hold lighting problem also offers an oppor- 
tunity for worth-while economies. If we let 
the light come from above and over our left 
shoulder we avoid shadows on the paper 
when we are writing, unless of course the 
person is left-handed. We should not get too 
far from the light when working. Twice asfar 
fromthelampmeansa quarter as much light, 
and three times as-far means but aninth of 
the light. Light colors in walls, ceilings and 
furnishings save light by reflecting it back 
into the room instead of absorbing it. Part 
of the additional cost of electric lighting is 
offset by the less frequent need for cleaning 
and redecorating a house. Dirty bulbs use 
the same power and of course give less light 
than clean ones, 

In the matter of kerosene lamps it is a 
good plan to clean the burners occasionally 
by boiling with washing soda. This in- 
creases the flame and reduces smell. A 
chimney should fit loosely enough so that it 
will have room to expand when heated. It 
will last longer if when new it is put into 
cold water, slowly heated, boiled for a few 
minutes, slowly cooled and thoroughly 
dried. In extinguishing the lamp never 
blow down the chimney—the flame may 
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be driven into the tank. A metal la) 
safer than a glass one. 

The open-flame gas burner carries } 
to seven cubic feet of gas per hour, ac 
ing to the tip. If only a small amo 
light is wanted a very small tip shou! 
used. Dirty or broken tips give ra; 
light. The incandescent gas mantle 
only one-third as much gas as the} 
flame and gives more light and legs , 
The efficiency of a mantle depends g! 
proper air and gas supply; these may; 
adjustment each time the gas is turn: 
Escaping gas is not only dangero| 
health but injures the house furnis, 
Stop a gas leak temporarily with ; 
adhesive plaster or tire tape. Do ni) 
a cock that turns all the way round, | 
always advisable to know where th, 
enters the house and how to shut it o) 
mediately in case of an emergency, _ 

The way to save money in lighting | 
form the turn-out habit. Tungsten | 
and gas mantles are most efficient, | 
householder should learn to read the m)} 
so that he can check the bills. Itisa\ 
best to take advantage of discounts | 
are cllowed for prompt payment. 

Coal can be saved during the y{ 
months by having several thermon| 
placed at convenient points so that the | 
can be kept at a temperature of not ) 
than 68 {degrees. Humidity is extr} 
important in house heating, and thos | 
want to experience the maximum of | 
fort with a minimum use of fuel will d} 
to secure some form of hygrometer | 
which to make moisture readings, 'T) 
coal can be saved by the use of wi) 
strips, storm windows, storm door; | 
even drawn shades. 

Unused rooms should not be heate 
in this case if a hot-water system i} 
ployed the unheated radiators shou | 
covered with heavy slip covers or | 
papers to prevent freezing. . | 

All heaters and heat-carrying } 
should be protected with a covering ; 
bestos or asbestos cement to prever | 
heat escaping where it is not needed ! 
all cracks in the heater with cement. || 
to control the fire with the dampers si) 
you will not have to open the coaling) 
except to coal the furnace. Regulal | 
air supply by the damper, and not by } 
ing the ash-pit door. In using news} } 
to build a fire twist several of them in | 
form of a rope; they won’t burn | 
rapidly. Radiators finished with | 
ordinary or enameled paint give off ) 
heat than those finished with alumin|| 
copper bronze. | 

In many homes fuel may be say! 
having small oil, gas or electric stoves | 
when only a little heat is needed to tal | 
chill off a room. f 

Never mix two liquid fuels and ney | 
gasoline in an oil stove, for each requ} 
special burner. In case of a fire where } 
ing is done with a stove using liqui! 


smother the flame with such things as ! 
flour or a blanket. Do not use water; : 
ing oil floats on water. When you keep 
coal fire all day to heat the kitchen ¢} 
forget thatslow-cooking foods, suchas! | 
peas, roasts and puddings, ean be bal! 
the oven at the same time that the ki 
is being hi! 
If the hot- 
boiler is cc' 
with a jacl |! 
asbestos or 
similar m2! 
considerabl % 
will be si 
The hous | 
may effect? 
economies} ! 
ing a little " 
ning. If 
making 4° 
breads she 
bake fruit. 
dessert at! 
same time. ’ 
is saved by! 
ing as mu 
possible at 
time. ~ | 
These are? 
a few sugge” 
from the 


o could stick it in a day message and 
| it for 30 cents. 


CHAPTER 6 
Syracuse to Hudson 183.2 


YON we was on Genesee st in Syracuse 
jut soon turned off a blk or 2 and puled 
91 front of a hotel that I cant ether spell 
*ronounce besides witch they must of 
% a convention of cheese sculpters or 
yothing stoping there and any way it took 
ld man a hour to weedle a parler bed 
«1 and bath out of the clerk and put up 
ce: for me. 
Jilst we was enjoying a late and futile 
yer in the hotel dinning room a man 
ued Duffy reckonized my father and 
7 to our table and arsked him to go to 
rt boxing matchs in Syracuse that night. 
‘vanks very much said my father with 
s|e sneeze but you see what I have got on 
yiands besides witch I have been drive- 
gill day and half to start out again erly 
e€ morning so I guess not. 
btween you and I dear reader my old 
4 has been oposed to pugilisms since the 
oJuly holycost. 
ho is that man arsked my mother when 
aman had gone away. 
Ir. Duffy replid my father shove the 
tiup over this way. 
‘ss I know he is Mr. Duffy but where 
Wee meet him insisted my mother 
eatly. 
1 Boston my father replid where would 
)'son meet a man named Duffy. 
\hen we got up the next morning it was 
clock and purring rain but we eat a 
sy brekfus and my father said we would 
ytime if we would all walk down to the 
re where he had horded the car witch he 
id was only 2 short blks away from the 
t. Well if it was only 2 short blks why 
aie that lives next door to each other 
yracuse are by no means neighbors 
dvyhen we got there the entire party was 
)g wet and rarther rabid. 
¥2 will all catch our death of cold 
asled my mother. : 
Viat of it explained my old man with 
lity look at the sky. 
\ixybe we would better put up the cur- 
mr sugested my mother smirking. 
nb we wouldnt too said my father 
“aly. 
ll maybe it will clear up said my 
ier convulsively. 
Miybe it wont too replid my father as 
(pered into the drivers seat. 
\y father is charming company wilst 
ving on strange roads through a purring 
nnd even when we past through Oneida 
lhe pronounced it like it was a biscuit 
ter myself or my mother ventured to 
tt him but finley we reached Utica when 
#t to witch we puled up along side the 
land got out and rang ourselfs out to 
rill extent when suddenly a closed car 
€ past us on the left. 
Ay that was Mrs. Heywood in that 
‘splained my mother with a fierce jes- 
€ By this time it was not raining and we 
~ack into the car and presently over 
ithe closed car witch stoped when they 
knized us. 
\d witch boy is this quired Mrs. Hey- 
9 when the usual compliments had 
tchanged. 
"is is the third he is named for his father 
!._ my mother forceing a smile. 
i has his eyes was the comment. 
31 dont you remember Mrs. Heywood 
iny mother turning on me she use to 
»1 Riverside and Dr. Heywood tended 
ya that time’ you had that slite atack 
sity. 
\ll yes I replid with a slite accent but 
ot add how rotten the medicine tasted 
time and soon we was on Genesee st 
cr way out of Utica. 
ander why they dont name some of 
ists Genesee in’ these eastren towns 
lny father for the sun was now shin- 
2)ut no sooner had we reached Herki- 
‘vhen the clouds bersed with renude 
g’ and I think my old man was about 
57 we will stop here and have lunch 
my mother sugested it herself. 
| replied my father with a corse jes- 
2ve will go on to Little Falls. 
twas raining cats and dogs when we 
at Little Falls and my father droped 
int remark. 
falls is a verb he said the man that 
ed this town was a practicle joker. 
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We will half to change our close replid 
my mother steping into a mud peddle in 
front of the hotel with a informal look. 

When we had done so we partook of a 
meger lunch and as it was now only drool- 
ing resumed our jurney. ; 

They soked' me 5 for that room said my 
father but what is a extra sokeing or 2 on 
a day like this. ; 

I didnt mean for you to get a room said 
my mother violently. 

Where did you want us to change our 
close on the register said my old man turn- 
ing pail. 

Wasnt it funny that we should happen 
to see Mrs. Heywood in Utica said my 
mother at lenth. 

They ‘live there dont they my father 
replid. Why yes my mother replid. _ 

Well then my father replid the real joke 
would of been if we had of happened to see 
her in Auburn. 

A little wile latter we past a grate many 
signs reading dine at the Big Nose Moun- 
tain Inn. 

Rollie Zeider never told me they had 
named a mountain after him crid my father 
and soon we past through Fonda. 

Soon we past through Amsterdam and 
I guess I must of dosed off at lease I cant 
remember anything between there and 
Schenectady and I must apologize to my 
readers for my laps as I am unable to ether 
describe the scenery or report anything 
that may of been said between these 2 
points but I recall that as we entered 
Albany a remark was adrest to me for the 
first time since lunch. 

Bill said my mother with a 14 smirk this 
is Albany the capital of New York state. 

So this is Albany I thorght to myself. 

Whois governer of New York now arsked 
my mother to my father. 

Smith replid my father who seams to 
know everything. 

Queer name said my mother sulkily. 

Soon we puled up along side a policeman 
who my father arsked how do we get acrost 
the river to the New York road and if 
Albany pays their policemans by the word 
Ill say we were in the presents of a rich man 
and by the time he got through it was dark 
and still drooling and my old man didnt 
know the road and under those conditions 
I will not repete the conversation that 
transpired between Albany and Hudson 
but will end my chapter at the city limits 
of the last named settlemunt. 


CHAPTER 7 
Hudson 


\ K JE WERE turing gaily down the main 

st of Hudson when a man of 12 years 
capered out from the side walk and hoped 
on the runing board. 

Do you want a good garage he arsked 
with a dirty look. 

Why yes my good man replid my father 
tenderly but first where is the best hotel. 

I will take you there said the man. 

I must be a grate favorite in Hudson my 
father wispered at my mother. 

Soon folling the mans directions we puled 
up in front of a hotel but when my father 
went at the register the clerk said I am full 
tonight. 

Where do you get it around here arsked 
my father tenderly. 

We have no rooms replid the senile clerk 
paying no tension to my old mans remark 
but there is a woman acrost the st that 
takes loggers. 

Not to excess I hope replid my father but 
soon we went acrost the st and the woman 
agrede to hord us for the night so myself and 
mother went to our apartmunts wilst my 
father and the 12 year old besought the 
garage. When we finley got reunited and 
went back to the hotel for supper it was 
past 8 oclock as a person could of told from 
the viands, Latter in front of our loggings 
we again met the young man who had 
welcomed us to Hudson and called my 
father to 1 side. 

There is a sailer going to spend the night 
here he said in a horse wisper witch has 
walked all the way from his home Schenec- 
tady and he has got to report on his ship 
in New York tomorrow afternoon and has 
got no money so if he dont get a free ride 
he will be up vs it. 

He can ride with us replid my father 
with a hiccup if tomorrow is anything like 
today a sailer will not feel out of place in 
my costly moter. 

/ 


I will tell him replid the man with a 
corse jesture. 

Will you call us at 14 past 5 my mother 
reqested to our lanlady as we entered our 
Hudson barracks. 

I will if I am awake she replid useing 
her handkerchief to some extent. 

Latter we wandered how anybody could 
help from being awake in that hot bed of 
mones and grones and cat calls and cater- 
wauls and gulish screaks of all’ kinds and 
tho we had rose erly at Syracuse and had 
a day of retchedness we was all more than 
ready to get up when she wraped on our 
door long ere day brake. 

Where is that sailer that stoped here last 
night quired my father as we was about to 
make a lordly outburst. ; 

He wouldnt pay his bill and razed hell 
so I kicked him out replid the lanlady in 
her bear feet. 

Without farther adieu my father payed 
his bill and we walked into the dismul st so 
I will end this chapter by leaveing the fare 
lanlady flaping in the door way in her 
sredded night gown. 


CHAPTER 8 
Hudson to Yonkers 106.5 


i WAS raining a little so my father bad 
my mother and I stand in the st wilst he 
went to the garage and retained the costly 
moter. He returned 4% a hour latter with 
the story that the garage had been locked 
and he had to go to the props house and 
roust him out. 

How did you know where he lived quired 
my mother barshfully. 

I used the brains god gave me was my 
fathers posthumous reply. 

Soon we rumpled into Rhinebeck and as 
it was now day light and the rain had siezed 
we puled up in front of the Beekman arms 
for brekfus. 

It says this is the oldest hotel in America 
said my mother reading the programme. 

The eggs tastes all right replid my father 
with a corse jesture. 

What is the next town quired my mother 
when we again set sale, 

Pokippsie was my fathers reply. 

Thats where Vassar is said my mother 
as my old man stiffled a yawn I wonder if 
there is a store there that would have a 
koop for David. 

I doubt it they ever heard of him said 
my father dryly how much do they cost. 

Well I dont know, 

Weentered Pokippsie at lenth and turned 
to the left up the main st and puled up in 
front of a big store where myself and mother 
went in and purchased a koop for my little 
brother and a kap for me witch only took 
a 4 hour dureing witch my father lost his 
temper and when we finley immerged he 
was barking like a dog and giveing the 
Vassar yell. 2 men come out of the store 
with us and tost the koop with the rest of 
the junk in the back seat and away we went. 

Doesnt this look cute on him said my 
mother in regards to my new kap. 

What of it replid my father with a grim- 
ace and with that we puled into Garrison. 

Isnt this right acrost the river from West 
Point said my mother with a gastly look. 

What of it replid my father tenderly and 
soon we found ourselfs in Peekskill. 

This is where that young girl cousin of 
mine gos to school said my father from 
Philadelphia. 

What of it said my mother with a loud 
cough and presently we stoped and bought 
15 gals of gas. 

Ihave got a fund of usefull information 
about every town we come to said my 
father admireingly for instants this is Har- 
mon where they take off the steem engines 
and put on the electric bullgines. 

My mother looked at him with ill con- 
sealed admiration. 

And what do you know about this town 
she arsked as we frisked into Ossining. 

Why this is Ossining where they take off 
the hair and put on the stripes replid my 
father qick as a flarsh and the next place is 
Tarrytown where John D. Rockefeller has 
a estate. 

What is the name of the estate quired 
my mother breathlessly. 

Socony I supose was the sires reply. 

With that we honked into Yonkers and 
up the funny looking main st. 

What a funny looking st said my mother 
and I always thorght it was the home of 
well to do peaple. 
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Well yes replid my father it is the home 
of the ruling class at lease Bill Klem the 
umpire and Bill Langford the referee lives 
here. 

I will end my chapter on that one. 


CHAPTER 9 
The Bureau of Manhattan 


pees it about time said my mother as 
we past Spuyten Duyvil and entered the 
Bureau of Manhattan that we made our 
plans. 

What plans said my father all my plans 
is all ready made. 

Well then you might make me your con- 
fident sugested my mother with a quaint 
smirk. 

Well then heres the dope uttered my 
father in a vage tone I am going to drop 
you at the 125 st station where you will 
only half to wait 2 hours and a 14 for the 
rest of the famly as the train from the west 
is do at 350 at 125 st in the meen wile I will 
drive out to Grenitch with Bill and see if 
the house is ready and etc and if the other 
peaples train is on time you can catch the 
4 4 and I an Bill will meet you at the 
Grenitch station. 

If you have time get a qt of milk for 
David said my mother with a pail look. 

What kind of milk arsked my dad. 

Oh sour milk my mother screened. 

As she was now in a pretty bad temper 
we will leave her to cool off for 2 hours and 
a 14 in the 125 st station and end this 
chapter, 

CHAPTER 10 


N.Y. to Grenitch 500.0 


le lease said about my and my fathers 
trip from the Bureau of Manhattan to 
our new home the soonest mended. In some 
way ether I or he got balled up on the grand 
concorpse and next thing you know we was 
thretning to swoop down on Pittsfield. 

Are you lost daddy I arsked tenderly. 

Shut up he explained. 

At length we doubled on our tracks and 
done much better as we finley hit New 
Rochelle and puled up along side a police- 
man with falling archs. 

What road do I take for Grenitch Conn 
quired my father with poping eyes. 

Take the Boston post replid the police- 
man. 

I have all ready subscribed to one out of 
town paper said my father and steped on 
the gas so we will leave the flat foot gaping 
after us like a prune fed calf and end this 
chapter. 

CHAPTER 11 


How it Ended 


RUE to our promise we were at the 

station in Grenitch when the costly 
train puled in from 125 st. Myself and 
father hoped out of the lordly moter and 
helped the bulk of the famly off of the train 
and IJ aloud our nurse and my 3 brothers to 
kiss me tho Davids left me rarther moist. 

Did you have a hard trip my father 
arsked to our nurse shyly. 

Why no she replid with a slite stager. 

She did too said my mother they all 
acted like little devils. 

Did you get Davids milk she said turning 
on my father. 

Why no does he like milk my father 
replid with a gastly smirk. 

We got lost mudder I said brokenly. 

We did not screened my father and ac- 
cidently cracked me in the shins with a 
stray foot. 

To change the subjeck I turned my ten- 
sions on my brother Jimmie who is nerest 
my age. 

Ive seen our house Jimmie I said brok- 
enly I got here first. 

Yes but I slept all night on a train and 
you didnt replid Jimmie with a dirty look. 

Nether did you said my brother John to 
Jimmie you was awake all night. 

Were awake said my mother. 

Me and David was awake all night and 
crid said my brother John. 

But I only crid once the whole time said 
my brother Jimmie. 

But I didnt ery at all did I I arsked to 
my mother. 

So she replid with a loud cough Bill was 
a very very good boy. 

So now we will say fare well to the 
characters in this book. 


THE END 
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Too Late! 


His radiator leaked. He didn’t know. So he 
kept on driving. Soon his engine was a raging 
furnace. Then he saw steam. Nowhis motor’s 
seriously damaged, destructive friction has 
shortened its life, it’s headed for the scrap heap. 


The most experienced driver can’t tell when 
his engine is over heating —not even De Palma 
or Oldfield. But anybody can tell afterward. 
Then it’s often too late. 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal con- 
dition of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of 
fluid indicates plainly whether your car is running 
too cool, too hot, or at its normal temperature. Unfail- 
ingly indicates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Helps eliminate premature wear, 

atch burned bearings, scored cylin- 
ders, and other motor ills and ex- 
penses. Over two million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or 
can get one for you. Installed in 
10 minutes. Choice of six models 
for your car’s radiator cap—$2.50 
to $15 (in Canada $3.50 to $20). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50 (in 
Canada $24.50 to $67.50). 


Special booklets on BOYCE MOTO- 
METER for pleasure cars, trucks, 
stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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MISS CASEY OF THE FILES 


(Continued from Page 23) 


saying to Mrs. Gillespie, who admired 
him intensely, “but it doesn’t belong in 
business. Mr. Day is an admirable busi- 
ness man, but he allows a horde of old pen- 
sioners to cling to him just because of 
sentimental reasons. He not only permits 
them to cling, he encourages them. When 
the opportunity presents itself I shall clear 
out all this deadwood.” ; 

According to Mr. Gillespie’s way of 
thinking, a piece of this deadwood presented 
herself at his desk and started to say, 
“Mr, Gillespie, I have the offer of a 
much better position it : 

Mr. Gillespie smiled alertly. It was his 
theory that the best way to meet an em- 
ployee’s demand was to attack if possible 
before you were attacked. 

“T am glad to hear that, Miss Casey,” 
he said abruptly. ‘‘We are always glad to 
hear that one of our employees can im- 
prove his—or her—position. When do you 
leave?”’ 

Miss Casey flushed.. Indignation raged 
within her. So this was the way the Day 
Agency allowed one of its oldest employees 
to be treated! 

“T’ll speak to Mr. Day about it,’”’ she 
said. 

Mr. Gillespie continued to smile most 
brightly. 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Day has gone away 
for a week’s trip,’”’ he said. “‘You’ll have to 
discuss the matter with me, Miss Casey— 
with me and no other.” 

Miss Casey turned away. There was the 
salty smart of tears in her eyes and not for 
the world would she have this young up- 
start suspect those tears. But quickly she 
swung back. ‘‘I leave here on Saturday,” 
she said. 

Mr. Gillespie bowed his sleek, pomaded 
head. 

‘‘That’s rather short notice, but just as 
you please, Miss Casey. I shall make ar- 
rangements.”’ 

Somehow Miss Casey managed to get 
back to her desk. Sitting there she felt as if 
the world quite suddenly and unpleasantly 
had come to an end. 


In the immaculate office of the Penn 
Engineering Company Miss Casey sat at a 
polished mahogany desk. Her automatic 
telephone buzzed. 

“Send me the last letter from the Wen- 
dell Construction Company—the one about 
the drydock at Galveston,” came Mr. 
Penn’s crisp voice. 

Yes) (sinly 

Miss Casey went to the metal filing 
cases—so different from the creaking old 
oak cases of the Day Advertising Agency— 
and put her hand instantly on the required 
letter. She gave it to a messenger and re- 
sumed her seat, slumping in her chair a 
little before that splendid new desk of hers. 

Miss Casey had fully met the require- 
ments of the Penn Engineering Company. 
Her memory had adjusted itself quickly to 
the demands of the new business, but Miss 
Casey herself had changed. Or perhaps it 
was that she hadn’t changed. It may have 
simply been that the glistening new environ- 
ment emphasized certain qualities of Miss 
Casey’s which in the Day Agency’s offices 
had blended into the background. In this 
very modern office Miss Casey constantly 
felt slightly old-fashioned, slightly shabby. 
She couldn’t get accustomed to it. 

When she went out to lunch she made a 
wide detour to avoid the building which 
housed the Day Agency. She didn’t want 
to meet anyone from the Day Agency. 
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She had a particular horror, a forelieial 
that some day she might come face to fay 
with Hiram Day himself, and if that ey 
happened she couldn’t for the life of hy 
imagine how she would act. If he gpoh! 
gently to her, if he said in his pleasan’ 
rumbling voice, ‘‘What nice weather we’) 
having,”’-she was afraid that she mig] 
break down right there in broad daylig| 
in the open street and cry. 
In the boarding house in Lafayet'! 
Avenue Miss Casey had become an enigm, 
The other guests—respectable, a litt! 
faded, closely wrapped in their gentility. 
had conceded in the past among ther| 
selves that Miss Casey was apt to | 
just a bit tiresome; she rambled on | 
about the affairs of her employers. W)| 
Mr. Day couldn’t buy a new hat but th! 
they were informed of it; the Day Agenj 
couldn’t employ a new typist but that th 
must be told exactly what she looked |ij| 
and precisely what she wore. This, ho) 
ever, was no longer true: Miss Casey ke | 
herself to herself. When Mrs. Farad; 
asked her to make a fourth at euchre s) 
refused; when Mr. Lord, the dean of t) 
boarders, asked her to the movies, shed 
clined. After dinner Miss Casey stayed | 
her room. The boarders passing throu) 
the hall saw Miss Casey through the ha) 
opened door sitting idle beneath the flick¢ 
ing gas jet. 
“T wonder if there’s been a death in {| 
family,” remarked Mrs. Faraday. “Tf s¢| 
haven’t heard tell of it.” . 
Mrs. Faraday was the type of elder| 
woman that feels herself cheated if any ¢ 
tail of a death or illness is kept from her. 
Into the office of the Penn Engineeri 
Company one morning burst Mrs. B} 
Lent, who had been Miss Angie Ca) 
Angie as a young bride was resplendei| 
She was radiant in a new suit, a new bh 
velvet hat, new furs of luxurious thickn| 
and rich color. She flew from office to offi 
and from desk to desk greeting each frie| 
in a high voice and with a slightly hysti| 
ical laugh. Presently she settled down it 
chair beside Miss Casey’s desk. 
“‘How’s everything going, Miss Casey | 
she asked. i 
“All right, Angie.” 
Miss Casey’s tone was colorless. 
‘““You’re handling the job all right. | 
just spoke to Mr. Penn about you and — 
said you were doing fine.” : 
“I’m glad to hear that, Angie.” —_ 
But still Miss Casey’s tone showed — 
enthusiasm. Angie’s shrewd eyes sti 
tinized her. Pes | 
““You’re not sorry you took the job, ‘| 
you?” she asked. “Don’t tell me th’ 
Miss Casey.” 
Miss Casey’s lower lip trembled. 
“T—I don’t know as I should ever he 
left Mr. Day’s employ, Angie, but thet] 
no use talking about that now. Tell | 
about yourself. Are you happy?” 3 
“Yes, I’m happy—happy as can bt} 
but you’re not going to get me off thes! 
ject of this job of yours. I just blew in 
show folks my new clothes, Lut more es 
cially to see how you were getting 0!) 
Angie consulted a suspiciously new 8) 
wrist watch. “Come on out to lunch with | 
and we'll have a nice long talk. Get yi 
things on right away. It’s five minutes 
twelve.” z i 
In the tea room in Thirty-second Str 
Angie and Miss Casey sat at the sa 
table where they had sat and talked th) 


months before. 
(Concluded on Page 81) 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

Now tell me just what the trouble is, 
{3 Casey,” said Angie after the lunch 
a ordered. 

[sn’t the Penn Engineering Company 
icenough for you? Don’t you think Mr. 
e1 is a good boss?” 
lut when it came right down to the 
oit of answering Miss Casey was inartic- 
lee. 

es, the Penn Engineering Company 
a nice and Mr. Penn was the best of 
xes, but 
] the midst of her stammering explana- 
9} Angie rose and put her arm round 
i Casey’s shoulders. 

‘'ve been a fool,” she said contritely. 
[I thought you were like me, Miss 
uy. I thought money meant more than 
hing else, but now since I’ve been mar- 
«to Bill I know it doesn’t. Why, I 
ydn’t take all the money in the world 
rsill’s little finger, and I guess you had 
thing of that feeling for your job with 
eJay Advertising Agency. Don’t you 
my, Miss Casey. I’ll—I’ll fix it for 
i’ 

“t’s too late to fix it now, Angie.” 

‘t’s never too late, Miss Casey—don’t 
tforget that. You leave it to me, and 
> ‘hat will happen.’ 

“Vhat are you going to do?” 

“lever you mind. I was blind, but I 
mee now. You just leave it to me and 
n worry.” 

[was two days later that Miss Casey 
0 arriving home at her boarding house 
vil a letter waiting her. She felt her 
ks leap, she felt her heart stand still as 
raze leaped to the corner of the enve- 
«for there in the upper left-hand corner 
sche name of the H. W. Day Adver- 
ny Agency. 


i Lost Leader—Modern Version 
(Apologies to the Shade of R. B.) 


Be for four bits and no more has she 

t us— 

‘it for a paltry half dollar a week— 

dup and gone and of peace quite bereft Us, 

Vw must we forth and another maid seek. 

‘ed be they who have lured her away 
rom us! 

rs-ed be they though they dwell the next 
oor! 

uhad she worked for us, long drew her 
ay from us, 

Jv will she never draw pay from us more. 
ok her on when, a dunce, she first 
inded here ; 

‘ught her to talk, walk, cook, scour and 
ean; 

wt her to bank all the cash that we 
anded her, 

‘ught he? to dance—she was only nineieen. 

ished two rooms for her—oh, they were 
rautiful! 

(e her permission to entertain beaus ; 

done request of her—that she be dutiful ; 
al not a word when she turned up her 
98e. 
came boss of the place and we heeded 
rs 

/ were afraid of her—scared lest she 
ave. 
sng her wages convinced her we needed 
2T— 
hwed her that she held an ace up her 
eeve. 

) any times has she come to us, simpering, 
aing, “Ay bane to go get me new yob!”’ 
any times have we gone to her, whim- 

ring, 

Elma! Dear Hilma!” with voices a-sob! 
ue has gone from us, left us, deserted us! 
w-ed be they who have lured her away! 
hw her going’s upset us, inverted us! 
w’-ed be they who could offer more pay! 
‘ not why we allowed her to fly from us; 
‘ae not where were our brains and our 
‘its, 
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Miss Casey with the flying feet of a 
young girl raced up the stairs to her room, 
shut the door and read: 


“Dear Miss Casey: Your friend, Angie 
Carr—I forget her married name—was in 
to see me to-day. It’s all been a mistake. 
I thought it strange of you to leave me so 
suddenly without a word. You know I 
don’t want to let my old friends and em- 
ployees go like that. $ 

“Tt was the fault, as I understand it now, 
of that officious young man, Mr. Gillespie. 
We of the older generation have got to 
hang together to resist these modern and 
efficient young people, don’t we? ; 

“Your old position is here any time you 
want to take it at the salary your new em- 
ployers are giving you. I hope you’ll be 
able to fix it up with them so you can come 
soon. Yours truly, Hiram W. Day.” 


Once a day through the rear windows of 
the Day Agency the sunlight manages to 
insinuate itself despite the narrow air shaft 
that separates those windows from the ad- 
jacent skyscraper. And with this brief visit 
of sunlight the typists look up from their 
machines and smile; the little girls break 
into subdued chatter, and Miss Casey of 
the files glances up from her letters and 
frowns reprovingly while all the time her 
heart is with their youth and frivolity. 

But this is not the moment of the day 
for which Miss Casey lives. That comes 
when old Hiram emerges from his private 
Office, saunters down the main aisle and 
stops at Miss Casey’s desk to say: ‘Nice 
weather we’re having, isn’t it, Miss Casey?” 
And Miss Casey nods, looks into his eyes, 
and he passes on. 

The happiness of that one moment 
spreads itself like a veneer of the purest 
gold leaf over Miss Casey’s entire day. 


Else you will force this embarrassed reply 
from us— : 
“We couldn’t pony that extra four bits!” 
—Herschel S. Hall. 


Water Warriors 


Noe where we took the ferry 
Under scowling Palisades, 
City vassals homed—and very 

Worn they were with coins and trades. 


Ah, but we knew that in the night 
Where river ghosties stalk 

And scan their plan by candlelight 
Of mortals’ terraced walk, 

Adventure may be in the mold 
For such as dare to pry 

The mistful plans of naiads bold— 
Why shouldn’t you and I2 


For oh, to be a-prow of things! « 
Romance swims out ahead, 

And coded wave a message brings 
With slap—slap-slap—when read: 

“Watch out to-night for fearsome fight 

When pier sprites charge the foe! 

They're forming now!’ And mounted light 
On northing wind they go 

To rout th’ invading upland elves 
Intrenched in wooded piles— 

And of humans ’tis alone yourselves 
Who'll see the wraithy files!”’ 


Of humans ’tis ourselves alone 
Whose eyes are for that clash, 

Whose ears attune to kelpies’ moan 
As water legions dash 

In white-lipped marge of countercharge 
Illumined by our tank. 

Look there! An ambush—round that barge! 
The elves have swirled their flank! 

And now the spindrift cannoneer 
With beaded shrapnelette 


That jolt? 
I fear— 
Step high—the planking’s wet! 
—Arthur McKeogh. 
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Restful Sleep 


Essential 


Insufficient sleep caused by an im- 
paired digestion sooner or later 
produces a state of irritability that 
will handicap the most efficient and 
capable men and women and de- 
crease the efficiency of those about 
them. 


Mild forms of indigestion are 
often corrected by the adoption of 
a rational diet, care in mastication, 
and the routine use of Beeman’s 
Originat Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
after each meal and just before 


retiring. 
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The gunman now took at once the com- 
mand of the situation, as a matter of course. 
Someone had found and turned on again 
the pocket searchlight of the last man to 
die, which fortunately remained unbroken. 
He took it, turned it on one after the other 
of the thin unshaven faces of the stiffs, 
looking for other possible enemies; and 
then, satisfied apparently, turned the faint 
light upon the nearest dead man. 

The car was now full of the profane 
ejaculations and congratulations of the 
working stiffs—the reaction expressing itself 
in whistles, catcalls and blasphemous howls 
of relief and pleasure. Only Spinner—be- 
sides the gunman—retained his poise. The 
latter now prodded the first. of the dead 
men with his foot—turned him over. The 
bundle stiffs crowded over him, curious— 
their faint bulky shadows on the ceiling of 
the car. 

“That was a near one!” exclaimed one 
voice. 

“You'd think so,” said the gunman la- 
conically—and looked down into the face 
of the dead man with his light. 

There was a curious expression of pleasure 
and satisfaction on his face as he did this— 
the expression of the perfectly natural and 
healthy satisfaction of a hunting animal 
which has accomplished a successful killing. 

“T knew you!” he said. And he cursed 
with the utter unrestraint of violence of the 
male underworld the dead man underneath 
him—addressing him with a personal inti- 
macy of insult, as if he still lived. And yet 
as he did so his face shone with an obvious 
happiness—the happiness of a perfectly 
healthy animal in good humor with itselfi— 
his face as round and wide as a male cat’s. 

‘What was it?”’ asked a more venture- 
some bundle stiff from behind. 

““We were looking for each other—this 
bird and me—for some time, that’s all,” 
replied the bump-off man briefly. 

His broad face, ruddy even in that dim 
light, looked down, now definitely opening 
into a smile of well-being and ferocious 
humor, unveiling his strong yellow teeth. 

“‘What for?” asked Spinner at his elbow. 

“He got my side partner, that’s all,” he 
said shortly, and ceased smiling, his wide 
lips tightening. 

“Now then,” he said, as if repentant of 
the confidences he had been making, ‘“‘out 
they go—on the rails.” 

The bundle stiffs under his direction 
dragged first one and then the other warm 
body to the door. 

‘Base them off,” he instructed, “close 
in, where the wheels will get them.” 

They dropped them across the threshold 
of the half-open door. 

‘““Now,’” said the bump-off man in a 
sharp voice, promptly dismissing the atro- 
cious act, ‘“‘what about the rest of you?” 

The stiffs stopped cursing, waiting for his 
next move; the white-faced ones, who had 
just seen an adventure of this kind for the 
first time perhaps, turned whiter. There 
was no occasion, however, for their alarm. 

‘“‘“How many of you are wobblies?’”’ he 
asked them. ‘‘Up with your fists!” 

Nine or ten of the fourteen or fifteen 
men shot hands into the air. 
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THE POSSIBILIST 


(Continued from Page 7) : 


“Stand over there—you,” said their 
questioner. 

“Now then, what about you?” he in- 
quired, roughly cursing at the others. 
“What kind of a bunch are you anyhow?” 
he inquired. ‘“‘We wobblies are giving you 
protection, ain’t we? What the hell kind of 
birds are you?’ Why haven’t you come 
through and lined up with us long ago?” 

A mumble of excuses came out of the 
half dozen. : 

“We'll join!”’ announced a voice. 

‘Sure we will!’’ the others followed. 

“You’d better,’ returned the gunman 
with more and rawer insults. “‘And right 
now! Is there a job delegate here?” he 
asked of the other group. ‘‘Have you got 
books and stamps enough?”’ he inquired 
when one appeared. 

“T guess so,” the fellow answered. 

They lined them up—in other words 
made them members of the I. W. W.—then 
and there. Each man received his member- 
ship card, or rather book—his small red 
book with the globe and his number, well 
toward the half million, on the cover; and 
the preamble of defiance to the world of 
capitalism at its opening. Each paid his 
two-dollar initiation fee and bought his 
stamps—at fifty cents a month—taking by 
request enough to last him six months into 
the future for good measure. 

It was a curious thing, it might seem, to 
go through all this then—in that freight 
car in the middle of the night; but it was 
evidently not bad psychology—as indeed 
few of the actions of the I. W. W. are. All 
were willing, more than willing to join 
now; and the older members to bring their 
books up to date and beyond by purchase 
of the needed monthly due stamps. And 
at the end—in addition to all this—one 
after another had slipped from his dingy 
roll drawn from somewhere underneath his 
clothing a bill to the bump-off man in per- 
sonal gratitude for his protection—a thank 
offering well earned and most willingly paid. 

The delegate, working at his stamps and 
his books and his personal accounting 
sheets against the car side, was done at 
last; the men were released to lie down 
again, having cleaned off roughly the traces 
of the killing from the car floor. Spinner, 
whose card had been early shown—one of 
the few to pass muster as being paid ex- 
actly up to date—had been standing watch- 
ing, back at the end of the car where he had 
first been sleeping—his thin impassive face 
in the shadow from the slender source of 
light; alone, not taking any part in the 
activities. But now the gunman made his 
way toward him. 

“You had your nerve with you,” he said 
in the rigidly and conscientiously unde- 
monstrative manner of a boy acknowledg- 
ing a deep debt of gratitude. “‘I want to 
hand it to you!” 

Spinner smiled slightly. 

“He might have croaked you for less.” 

‘“‘He might,”’ said Spinner reflectively. 

“You turned the trick for me anyhow,” 
said the gunman. ‘“‘I want to pass you 
that. One look underneath my bonnet— 
just one—and the lights would have been 
snapped out:for me! We two have been 


looking for one another for a year—and 
more. Ever since he put away Slant, my 
partner—Slant Moran. You may have 
heard about it.” 

“Yes,” said the lean gaunt Spinner, 
looking down on him. “I knew about him. 
And about you, I guess, too,’”’ he added. 
“You’re Strangler Hecker.” 

The other man acknowledged his iden- 
tity with a nod. ’ 

“T don’t know you,” he said. “But 
whoever you are, you are some artist, I'll 
say that. You’re some intellectual gym- 
nast to keep him on the string—and know 
just how far you could carry him along by 
mouth play, without getting your fool head 
blown off.” 

Spinner smiled again. ‘‘That’s my line, 
I guess.” 

‘“‘Soap-boxing, huh?”’ said the gunman. 
““What are you—out of headquarters?” 

“Not exactly—not now.” 

“Listen,” said the gunman finally, ‘“‘who 
are you anyhow? What’s your name?” 

“Spinner,” he answered. “John Spinner.” 

“Are you Spinner?” said the gunman, 
stepping back, with the oddly eloquent 
Western emphasis of recognition and sur- 
prise on the first syllable of the last name. 
‘Poison Spinner?” 

“eé Yes.”’ $ 

“Well, anyhow,” said Hecker after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘that don’t change 
the fact that I owe you my life—right now. 
Come on,” he said. ‘‘Let’s hit the hay.” 

They lay down again. 

“Shut your yap, you stiffs!” called the 
bump-off man to the owners of the one or 
two voices still audible. ‘‘Who the hell 
could sleep with that cackle going on?” 

The black interior of the car was again 
silent. The monotonous wheels went 
pounding on uninterrupted across the 
empty prairie. ee: 

HERE was a region—a mysterious 

blank in the continental maps of the 
old-time geographies marked ‘‘The Great 
American Desert’’—representing a coun- 
try which isin much of its area very different 
now from then. But out of this for forty 
years at least has come continuously a 
never-allayed spirit of unrest. It seems 
always rising there and moving outward— 
an angry spirit born on barren soil, like the 
ghouls and afreets that danced in the 
deserts of the old Arabs. 

Out of this bitter land have risen and 
moved eastward across this country within 
the memory of a good share of us the free- 
silver agitation, populism, and now in these 
more recent years the 1. W. W.—dedicated 
by the choice of its own name to the am- 
bitious task of consolidating and projecting 
against existing society all the physical 
workers of the world—bound together by 
one common hate. It has its own institu- 
tions—this last movement—its own pro- 
gram; its many agencies, all of which have 
developed logically out of its economic and 


social environment; and its one main un- - 


derlying tenet—a declared and implacable 
hate for everything that now is. 

Two of its agents rested side by side on 
the filthy floor of the freight car going east 


The Laborers Rose as Slowly and Heavily as Cattle in Their Stalls, Their Thick -Fingered Hands Held Awkwardly Above Their Heads 


ve 


January 31, 19) 
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across the plains of Nebraska. They g); 
lightly. The sharp danger and the shan, 
horror which had ended it—together y), 
the great physical discomfort of their beg: 
had been too much even for the nerye 
these men—even for the schooled bray; 
of the bump-off man. 
Gray lights showed through the crack { 
the car—the dawn of a lead-colored | 
vember day across the endless stuh| 
fields. Both men lay half propped up, h 
to the side of the car. Each soon saw i 
the man beside him was awake; and si 
as always when two wobblies of thet, 
are met together, they were taking Up 
greatest common denominator of the | . 
versation of their kind—commoner than 
of drink or food or danger or even sex—§; 
talk of the coming industrial revolut | 
“So then,” said the bump-off n| 
starting it with a return to their last py). 
ous words, “‘you’re the bird that’s ou 


mouth which belied this. ai 

“You're getting out,” he asked, “{) 
the wobblies?”’ | 

“No,” said Spinner simply. f 

‘““What do you call it? Ain’t you | 
boosting the wrong game, leaving | 
wobblies for the Federation of Labor?” 
bump-off man persisted. 2 

“Yes,” said Spinner. ‘“‘Soare youh¢’ 
ingit. So is everybody,” he added-/ 
they only knew it.”’ \\ 

“T’m a wobbly,” said Hecker. 

“So am I,” returned Spinner. “You | 
my card. And I will be until somel | 
comes along and puts me out. W!| 
hasn’t happened yet,” he added coldly 

““You’re lucky somebody don’t cut} 
lungs out,’”’ vouchsafed the gunman wi | 
grimace of his wide mouth intended a | 
ironic smile. ‘‘If you’ve done what Ih | 
you have.” 

“‘Why don’t they start it?” 

This was no new talk to Spinner. Thi} 
erage wobbly argument—on reyolutio } 
simple economics—might sound often | 
new listener like a preamble to violent) { 
der, but not so to a veteran—to an | 
soap-boxer who had lived for several } ! 
on public argument. .\ § 

He sat impassive, staring ahead—a | 
ous contrast to the ruddy animal bi! 
him—lean, cadaverous, with shallow |? 
blue eyes looking indifferently ahead 0 ) 
a long white face. He was born 1! 
American textile-factory town, of En! 
parents who were in turn from the te’ 
manufacturing districts of Hnglan | 
hard wiry strain, underpaid, badly hoi 
badly fed, eternally resentful, i 
which had begun in them came down tt 
by both physical and mental inh 

Later, when he was a young man, 
drifted south and west, and had wor 
a number of years as a coal miner, 
bituminous coal field; and the mi 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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RANKLIN performance is 
showing more motorists 
every day that shock absorb- 
ers, radiator thermometers 
and anti-freeze mixtures are 
motoring crutches which 
they can throw away when 
they buy a Franklin Car. 


The Franklin Car needs 
none of these accessories be- 
cause it is light, flexible and 
lect air cooled. These principles also make it so 
1¢ and easy to handle that it can go farther in a 
“than the average car with less strain to driver 
rd rider. ; 


They also explain why Franklins rarely carry 
ire tires. For Franklin owners’ records show 
it with the pound of heavy, rigid weight elimi- 
zed, blowouts are almost unknown and punctures 
vrage only one in every 4,141 miles. 


Che FRANKLIN SEDAN 


And the Franklin needs no help to keep its 
cooling system in order, since it has no water. to 
boil or freeze. It is free from temperature troubles 
the year round, and can be used unrestrictedly no 
matter what the season. 


Naturally, a car constructed on such simple and 
thorough-going principles costs less to run and to 
keep in running condition. Just how much less is 
a revelation to those unfamiliar with Franklin own- 
ers’ records: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
I0% slower yearly depreciation 


Naturally, too, a car thus independent of special 
accessories is more practical in every way, and per- 
forms with correspondingly greater satisfaction to 
its owners.. Any motorist who has owned both an 
ordinary car and a Franklin will confirm this. 


LANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
alone in the dark, had not tended to improve 
the moody bitterness of his temperament. 
He was to a high degree that unfortunate 
product of modern economic society—the 
chronic enemy of everything that is. He 
hated it not with any violence of hatred, 
but with a hate that worked in him always 
with the insatiable deadly persistency of a 


_ pernicious anzmia, a hate neither hurried 


nor unbalanced nor afraid of anything that 
lived. There are not so many thousands of 
these men on the underside of labor in the 
United States to-day—but there are more 
than there safely should be, for these men 
are immensely dangerous. When hate be- 
comes a driving personal enthusiasm it is, 
like its opposite emotion, both insatiable 
and incorruptible. It holds its own rewards 
and justifications for life and living within 
itself. 

“Tf they want to get rid of me—if they 
want to get me,” he went on again, ‘all 
right. Why don’t they start it? T’ll tell you 
why,” he said when the other watched 
him with a steady animal curiosity instead 
of speaking. ‘‘Because they don’t dare to. 
Because we’ve got something bigger and 
more dangerous to capitalism than they 
ever had—and they know it! What is the 
I. W. W. anyway?” he inquired in the 
same inflexible tone of bitterness. ‘‘What’s 
its underlying principle?” 

A lump raised its head from its fellow 
lumps upon the floor. 

“Aw, can the cuspidor philosophy!”’ 
cried a hoarse voice of protest. ‘‘ What the 
hell?” 

“Ts that so?” returned the gunman with 
quick and deadly amiability. ““Who says 
so?” 

“You might lay off that—till daylight 
anyhow,” replied the voice, its truculence 
transformed quickly into a plaintive note 
of apprehension by its owner’s recognition 
of his own unfortunate indiscretion. 

“Daylight be damned,” stated the bump- 
off man. ‘You'll get some of it through 
you in about two seconds if we hear that 
song again from you.” 

The lump lay still again among _its 
fellows—all now apparently asleep. The 
two more wakeful minds in the box car 
went on with their cuspidor philosophy, 
the never-ending debate on the expected 
economic revolution, as it is named in the 
sordid argot of the wobblies—that lan- 
guage of a cynical and mocking humor 
which jeers always, even at itself. They 
kept along upon that interminable dis- 
cussion; that universal whisper in the 
strange dark corners which is now passing 
on across the earth, unheard by so many 
of us; that curious babel of argument, 
spoken by rough voices in uncouth tongues, 
yet with a knowledge of abstract economic 
terms which might puzzle and surprise 
many of us of the more fortunate and fuller 
faced. 

“What is it?’’ asked the other, taking up 
Spinner’s question again. ‘‘What do you 
mean anyhow?” 

““What is the I. W. W..,’’ asked Spinner 
once again—‘‘fundamentally?”’ 

‘“Well—what?”’ 

‘“‘TImpossibilism,” Spinner answered. 
“When did that ever get the worker any- 
where?’ he asked. “‘The I. W. W. to-day 
is as dead—almost as rotten for the worker 
as the Federation of Labor. -And this 
Foster knew it, and showed it to the world 
when he got out—that’s all.” 

The gunman grunted his dissent. ‘‘All 
right,’’ he answered finally. ‘‘What about 
Foster and his book? What did he get out 
that’s so new?”’ 

“‘The one thing—the one thing that the 
capitalists were afraid of—the one thing 
they know can beat them,” said Spinner, a 
harder ring now coming into his voice. 

“What’s that?” 

“*Possibilism.” 

The other man was still going over in his 
mind terms which were known but were 
not entirely definite to him. 

**Possibilism, huh?” he said, bringing 
out his question finally. ‘Just for in- 
stance—just what does that mean—to 
your mind?” 

“A possibilist,’’ replied the other man 
with the trained quickness of response of a 
veteran soap-box orator answering a fa- 
miliar question, ‘‘ believes in grabbing what 
you can—any way you can. - Grab it— 
some way—while the grabbing’s good.” 

The other nodded. 

‘“While we impossibilists—like we wob- 
blies have been; and the old-time dear 
comrades,”’ he said, indicating the social- 
ists—‘‘ have always all the time worked by 
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rule; like a lot of old-women card players. 
Moved only one way—that’s all. Could 
you beat it? Could you suit the capitalists 
better?” he asked, cursing them. “‘It fits 
their purposes like a glove. With all their 
spies and dicks round the workers they can 


tell every move we are going to make . 


years ahead—plain as a game of checkers 
in a yap grocery store. 

‘‘Weapons—workers’ weapons !”’ he cried 
scornfully. ‘‘What would you do,” he said, 
the gleam of hatred in his eyes shining 
brighter in the growing daylight—‘ what 
would you do if somebody robbed your 
house and raped your sister? The first 
thing you’d do you’d look round the place 
for a Robert’s Rules of Order, wouldn’t 
you, so you’d know just how to talk to him 
when you got the dastard? Sure! That’d 
be what you’d do. That’s the real genuine 
old-time recipe for setting free the worker.”’ 

He stopped, the corner of his thin lips 
in his wan face lifted by a sneer. 

“Well?” inquired the gunman stoically. 
“What about it? What’s this new thing 
he’s got that you are beefing about?” 

The sneer on the other’s face quickened 
to a faint smile of mockery. 

‘He found a new principle of action— 
for the workers. He was willing to come 
out and say he’d kill a rattlesnake even if 
he found it asleep. That’s bad. A brand- 
new, dishonorable principle for the worker 
in his economic action.” 

“‘What’s new about that,’”’ inquired the 
bump-off man, unimpressed, ‘‘from what 
the wobblies have been preaching always?”’ 

“This: We have got on now to the way of 
crawling up on them, and getting them when 
they are asleep!” said the philosopher of 
revolution. His mind turned with full un- 
consciousness from the simile of the snake 
to the other reptile it personified—the rep- 
tile Capitalist. ““We’ve got the method all 
worked out, and they’re asleep all right, 
right now,” he said with a ring of anticipa- 
tion in his voice and a thin high laugh. 
“Tf they only keep soa year longer! That’s 
all we’ll ask—any of us!” 

“What do you know anyhow about this 
bird—this Foster?” inquired Hecker, his 
interest now engaged by the suggestion of 
Spinner’s last sentences. ‘‘Do you know 
him well?” 

“‘T know him as well as anybody does, I 
guess! He never lets anybody really know 
him. That’s part of his game. I can only 
guess what he plans to do—as you can—by 
his actions.” 

They passed on to the discussion of this 
odd new figure—the leader of the great 
steel strike—then already seen as a coming 
power in the inside economic and political 
movements within that widely heralded 
new democracy, that new imperium in 
imperio of modern society—the labor world. 

“You know his history probably—how 
he got started?’’ Spinner asked. 

“T know he was a. pie-cart artist,’ 
sneered Hecker, using the wobbly term for 
a small labor parasite, staked to his small 
living in cheap quick-lunch restaurants by 
the workers. ‘‘A pie-cart artist out on the 
coast. A soap-boxer. An intellectual gym- 
nast.”’ ; 

“More than that,’ asserted Spinner. 
“‘Don’t fool yourself.” 

“A pie-cart artist,’ reiterated the hostile 
gunman. ‘‘He a worker! He never did a 
real day’s work in all his life!” 

‘““When were you working last?” in- 
quired Spinner. ‘‘You—or I?” he added 
with the quick defensive humor of. the 


- street talker. ‘‘But this’ boy’s.got other 


things—some things we haven’t got. He’s 
got brains—for one thing. And-an eye— 
a mental eye like a telescope that sees 
what’s coming years away. You're right 
though, in-a general way,’’ he went on. 
“He showed up first on the coast—when I 
was out. there-myself.. He was born back 
East, somewhere «in-Massachusetts. He 
says he worked some sort of easy office 
stuff in Philadelphia; and then later on the 
railroads. I guess we can forget that early 
railroad stuff,’ said Spinner with a dry 
smile. 

“The only way he ever worked on a 
railroad, those days, he might have worked 
his fare on the blind baggage!’’ contributed 
the gunman. ‘ 

“Anyhow,” said Spinner, ‘‘the first I 
knew of him he wasn’t working. He was a 
socialist—a chair warmer, you'd call him— 
getting an occasional piece of change out of 
the Seattle Call. They had him over re- 
porting the Spokane free-speech campaign 
of the wobblies in 1909. He gets into it, and 
they throw him into jail there—with the 
rest of them. After that he was a wobbly.” 
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“Yes?” inquired the gunman. “For 
how long?” 


“‘Ti]] 1911—when he thought he would’ 


go over into Europe and get the squint of 
the reds over there—where they’ve got 
some real start on revolution.” 

“And what’d he get over there besides 
the mange—the yellow dog?” inquired the 
other, with the usual violent similes of a 
wobbly debate. 

“He got it all—the new ideas of real 
working revolution, where they start from.” 

“«Syndicalism?”’ 

““Yes—and the practical way to get it 
going here. He got his possibilism—his 
boring from within that he used to talk 
about and don’t now—from the French 
anarchist-syndicalists.” 

“That's old exploded stuff—long ago,” 
said the gunman, his mind turning back at 
once to the orthodox I. W. W. confession 
of faith—the one great hostile union of the 
workers, rolling up revolution outside of all 
existing organizations of society. 

“Ts it?”’ inquired his antagonist. “It 
doesn’t look so from what he’s done al- 


ready—compared to our old bunch of 


fatheads.”’ 

“What did he do?” inquired Hecker. 
“T’ll tell you one thing he did do—to 
my own knowledge: He came back and 
started knocking the I. W. W. all over the 
scenery—soap-boxing on Bughouse Square 
and the West Side—all over Chicago, Do 
you deny that?”’ 

‘Sure, that’s just what he did do.” 

“‘Then he shows up with that old labor 
politician, John Fitzpatrick—the kind he 
yelps about so much in his red book— 
playing his game.” 

“T wouldn’t doubt it,’’ said Spinner. 
“That would be just what you’d expect.” 

“You would, huh?” asked the gunman 
with ugly emphasis. 

“‘Sure,’”’ said Spinner. ‘It’s clear enough; 
he said so practically in his book. It’s all 
there in print, all this stuff, for anybody 
who wants to read it. Possibilism, that’s 
all! Any way to get in and get on. 

“And that’s the way he did get in 
through Fitzpatrick—you know that—to 
organize the car tunks. Fitzpatrick gave 
him that chance after a while. And then, of 
course, he made good to Fitzpatrick—giv- 
ing him so many new members in his 
Chicago Federation of Labor.”’ 

“Yes, And so many votes,” said the 
obstinate gunman, ‘“‘for his cheap new 
Labor Party.” 

“Sure. He gave Fitzpatrick everything 
he wanted. Why wouldn’t he?’ inquired 
Spinner. ‘‘Wasn’t that the natural game of 
a possibilist? Use your reason! He raised 
the carmen up from nothing to a hundred 
thousand or more. And then right away 
they feed him the hunks down in the stock- 
yards to organize—more labor of the same 
kind that nobody else had been able to 
handle before. And then he went right on 
from there to the steel workers. Who’d 
stop him? Not the old labor skates, who 
were getting in more members into the fed- 
eration. Not John Fitzpatrick, with his 
Labor Party!” 

“Tt’s the war that did it all for him— 
that’s all,” claimed the reluctant Hecker. 

“Sure it’s the war,’”’ said Spinner. “‘He’d 
be the first to admit it—and use it to the 
limit. That’s possibilism, going wild and 
free., The war,’’-he said with a smile of 
reminiscence, almost of mirth—‘‘that’s 
what set up radical labor in business in this 
country! Everybody knows that. Ail the 
pols—from the top down—bidding for the 
labor vote. All the willy boys with spats 
and dogskin. gloves, and the-yellow canes 
hanging on their, arms, standing round, 
listening to the boys with the grease on 
them showing them where they’d have to 
come in.for the hundred per cent raise in 
wages every month, And the reds. organ- 
izing everything industrially—into straight 
syndicalism—almost—all under their noses. 
All over,” he repeated; ‘‘in the railroads— 
a half a million in the car shops. A hundred 
thousand and more in the packing houses. 
The machinists, the shipyards. Talk about 
possibilism! About something rich and 
rare for the worker! That was it! Laugh?” 
he said. ‘“‘I never laughed so much in my 
life as to see the way the workers put over 
what they wanted on those poor jacks with 
the hanging canes. The ones with the 
canes—or the ones that try to. dress 
rough and hit you on the back, and say 
‘Hello, fellows!’ when they met you morn- 


ngs. 

*** Hello, fellows!’”’ he repeated in a high 
half-hysterical tone—the tone in which the 
youth of a factory town mock the girls upon 
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the street at night. Hestopped and laug 
again, almost with real enjoyment, | 

*‘Sure,’’ said the gunman, grinning, “; 
seen those birds.”’ 

Spinner now stopped laughing abruy 

““Who hasn’t?” he inquired. ‘‘The 
been everywhere underfoot. Oh, the 
was good for our possibilism; wonderf 
as one of those hearty boys would g:- 
wonderful for the worker. A revolulio] 
most by itself. It added sixty per cer} 
the membership of the Federation of) 
bor—all radical practically. It did 1) 
for the worker than two generations bel. 
That’s possibilism. That’s what sa 
ism does—taking what comes and usiy } 
to the limit. 

“But that’s nothing,” he said sig} 
cantly, ‘“‘to what will be on now. Noy j 
armistice—this end of the war came | 
week. Nothing to the idea—to the () 
paign those of us that are in the know] 
be starting now. Working out the bigy 
idea of all—that one Foster got into; 
head that time he was over finding out y 
things were done in Europe and yw} 
about in his book.” 

‘‘What’s that?” 

“That thing the anarchists got a} 
with in France when they grabbed \ 
labor movement there in the ’90’s—he'\ 
a way inside the unions; and have ke | 
ever since—for syndicalism. Reyoluti| 
he said. ‘‘They make you laugh-\ 
newspapers! The paid spellbinders of \ 
manufacturers! You’d think the wa! 
was going out with a gun in one hand a}; 
bomb in the other—and clean the cap | 
ists and their armies up. A fat chance | 
have of that. You know that,” 

The gunman grunted. 

“And all the time the real revolutii ji 
right here—right before them, so close } 
can’t see it for its closeness. Do they se! 
No—no more than an ant climbing uy} 
side of a house can see the house.” 

“‘What’s all this?” inquired Hecker, | 

“The next step—what’s coming n/ 
The plan to grab all the labor in the Ui 
States for the revolution and hold it. ¥ 
as the anarchist-syndicalists have dot | 
France. .The thing that’s all framec | 
now to pull off here.” 


“How?” inquired Hecker. ) 
“Possibilism, that’s how. I'll show} 
how,” said Spinner, now lowering his 1% 
and looking round at the still sleeping 1) 
“T’ll give you the whole layout of the c | 
try as it now is—if you want.” | 
“Shoot,” directed Hecker, watching 1 
“You know the instructions that| 
given the new job delegate when he st 
out recruiting them for the first tim!) 
the I. W. W.,” said Spinner, obeying 
“The old instructions: ‘Get them 1} 
they’re sore!’”’ | 
“Sure; the good old belly philosop | 
said the gunman, using the familiar wo | 
term for the fundamental underlying ° 
trine of its propaganda. 1, 
“Will they ever be sorer,” Spinner a * 
him, “‘than they will be in these next! 
weeks and months when your bloody |! 
talists’ system is throwing the w 
on the pavements—after this 
pulled?” 

‘Probably not,” said Hecker, 

“Tt will start now, won’t it 
arm work? It has already ina 
coal mines and munition factori 
things. But it will be growing 1 
and fiercer for weeks and m 
years probably. Every week in € 
and city they’Ilbe dumping out 
sands of the workers—sore and t 
and more every month, till there 
of them. What’ll we be doing, 
this time? Sitting still? Sure 
ironically. ‘‘That’s just what 
doing—with the grip we’ve g 
situation through this war!” 

The gunman nodded, consid 

“That’s what we’re all looki 
Spinner after waiting, letting 
tion sink in. ‘‘Where you make 
take,’’ he went on more persuas! 
thinking of the reds as all split 
It might look that way to you P 
out here in the sticks. B 
different—the men right ins 
movement. They see we’realla 
big thing. All the reds, from the 
to these new communists and 
workers,” said Spinner. : 

He outlined the way the reds 
shades get together now for plann 
discussion in great cities like Ch 

“And as far as we wobblies g! 
serted, ‘‘they all got a great shal 

(Continued on Page 87, | 


(Continued from Page 84) 
etal working ideas from us. They all 
rit. Lenine,” he said, ‘‘took many of 
icas from our American radical-labor 
raent here; he’s said so in print. And 
myou come to it, what’s Foster’s 
k g tactics and his boring from within 
-2 used to talk about and don’t now 
rill but the old I. W. W. plans of 
yzation we’ve worked against the 
eriving capitalist system ever since 
oyned up on it? What did that gang 
ntarting in on the car tunks and the 
cig houses except work on the old job- 
ge system, and our old-time belly 
ophy, taken bodily from the wob- 
s: What’d they do at the beginning 
tke their dinner pails and go inside 
eranize the workers on the job?” 
eilluded now, of course, to the cele- 
ejob-delegatesystem of theI. W. W.— 
- genious method of organizing and 
ning class war in society by the direct 
snple stimulation and use of the ha- 
( the individual worker for the man 
poration that employs him. 
he are two main points of strength in 
jan of propaganda. The first is its 
Int psychology. Large public gath- 
swith speech making are counted a 
yand less successful way of recruiting 
irs. For real success the individual, 
-hld, must be approached, while at hig 
soy another individual worker—the 
“lelegate of the I. W. W. And this 
zie is instructed to approach the 
p:tive member only when he is good 
se. Not in the morning, when he is 
and refreshed; never in the evening 
me, when he has had his supper and is 
aicomfortably with his wife and chil- 
;yut on the job—late in the afternoon 
ably, when he is tired and irritable; 
avays if possible when he is aggra- 
dnd disgruntled over some run-in or 
dyn by his boss. Then the worker 
ns naturally a candidate for the 
.N., and is shown and is drafted to 
y rward the principles of revolution. 
usecond point of strength of this 
ainda is that in the organization of 
.W. W.—instead of the work of or- 
zig being done by a limited number of 
jofessional organizers as in the older 
sf unionism—every new member of 
ubblies after a short period is ex- 
to some extent at least to become a 
legate, organizing the other men be- 
Im on his job—thus theoretically 
ung the doctrine of revolution inside 
dstry after the fashion of the familiar 
fe-reaching chain letter. 
(1 don’t realize,”’ said Spinner, ‘out 
i the sticks in the West how far this 
z1e—what a field there is for push- 
fward the real red-hot fundamen- 
Iss hatred east of the Mississippi; 
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and how far this new radical bunch in the 
federation are going to work it through 
this new steel-workers thing they’re out 
organizing now.” P 

The gunman looked at him inquiringly. 

“With the low-paid foreigners—the hunks 
and dagos.”’ 

“Don’t I?” responded Hecker with a 
reminiscent laugh. ‘‘I was out East in 
McKee’s Rocks and Paterson and Lawrence 
during those old wobbly strikes. It’s a 
dream what you can do organizing those 
boys with the pockmarks and the long 
mustaches. You can tell them anything!” 
- “Why not?” asked Spinner, looking at 

im. 

“Why not is right,” acquiesced the 
gunman, warmed to speech now by his 
memories. ‘‘You’ve got them all to your- 
self. Nobody else ever pays any attention 
to them—except to gouge what they can 
out of them.” 

Spinner, seeing he was talking now, re- 
sponded only with a significant smile. 

“And trim them!’’ 

“Sure,” said Spinner, smiling quietly. 

“Trim them!” exclaimed the gunman. 
“‘T come from back East, the way the most 
of us do—out from round that Pittsburgh 
district. Trim them,’ he said, laughing, 
“like a Christmas tree in the Salvation 
Army! All hands—from the gink that gets 
them at the end of the gangplank in New 
York, to the family groceryman and the 
boys that own those black-dog houses they 
put them in round that steel country. 
Sore?’’ he said. 

“Tf you want to pick them sore—there’s 
the boys that are sore! You can go to those 
poor stiffs and tell them anything you want 
to—after they’ve been here a year or two 
going through this. You can feed them 
anything you want about the capitalists 
and this country.” 

“Well, why not?” asked Spinner, “It’s 
all true.” 

“Sure it’s true,” said the now talkative 
gunman. ‘But I was just thinking how 
simple it was—if you can only get to them 
in their own language. When you have 
you’ve got them all to yourself. Nobody 
else wants them—or will take the trouble 
to contradict you. We’ve got these birds 
all our way—we radicals.” 

‘“How many papers does the I. W. W. 
publish now in foreign languages?” inter- 
jected Spinner. 

““Oh—a half a dozen or so.” 

“That’s been one great field!’ com- 
mented Spinner. 

“It’s nothing. It’s not a wart on what 
they’re doing themselves now—in all these 
foreign radical benevolent societies—these 
little halls you see all over the foreign 
districts round that big manufacturing 
country. You heard about those Finns 
round Duluth,” he asked, “‘and the way 
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they teach those roundheaded boys their 
alphabets—their English, in primers?” 

He stopped to laugh. 

“*Ts there a God?’” he said, quoting, 
his reckless eyes and round face lighted 
now with a mischievous interest and hu- 
mor, ‘‘‘There is not,’” he went on quoting 
his supposed textbook, ‘‘‘Is the United 
States on the level?’ ‘It is not. The 
President sleeps every night on a cork- 
screw, in a spiral staircase with a crooked 
capitalist on each side of him!’ Oh, that’s 
the game!” 

“‘They’re all over with that sort of 
thing,’’ commented Spinner. ‘The Rus- 
sians—those communists are working that 
kind of stuff all the time.” 

“The country back East there, they tell 
me—the guys I run across here lately—is 
full of those grand-duke stickers from 
Russia. They’ve got the roundheads all 
dancing their national dances and singing 
bloody murder in eight languages in these 
wild benevolent societies, they tell me, since 
this Russian Revolution was pulled off.” 
Paaaeey tell you right,” Spinner assured 

im. 
“But after all—what’s new about it?” 
asked Hecker suddenly. ‘‘What’s this 
crowd of yours doing but what the wobblies 
have been doing right along?” . 

“They didn’t stick—did they—these 
foreigners in Lawrence, and Paterson, and 
McKee’s Rocks? They dropped their 
I. W. W. cards right off—in six months’ 
time.” 

“Say they did,” replied the gunman 
argumentatively. ‘‘They’re radicals just 
the same. They’ve got the good old revolu- 
tionary bellyache right in them still— 
where we put it!” 

“Exactly so,” agreed Spinner. 

‘Never mind what membership we may 
have now,” continued Hecker, ‘“‘we’ve had 
inside at one time or another half a million 
workers and given them the dope!” 

“Right,” said Spinner, ‘“‘and they’re 
passing it along all the time now to others, 
Scattering discontent—the seeds of revolu- 
tion—all over!’’ 

“Well, then,” said Hecker, checking his 
enthusiasm, back again to his original 
prejudice and skepticism, “‘what about 
this new bunch—and you?” 

“We're gathering up and consolidating 
all this into one big thing—the way it 
ought to be. We’re bringing the discontent 
of the East back to join the old raw sore- 
heads in the West—the hunky to meet 
the Western working stiff. And we're 
doing it—getting away with it. Because 
it’s ripe—right here—good and ripe and 
rotten to be picked! And don’t think,’ he 
said in an again lowered voice, “‘it’s being 
pushed and financed in this country only!” 

And then he told him, to a certain ex- 
tent, in a guarded way some of the main 
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facts concerning the avenues of communi- 
cation now open for proper agents be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 

“Tt’s the East,” he said, summing up at 
last, ‘‘joining hands with the West for the 
finish, that’s all.” 

The gunman laughed like an amused 
boy. 

“A general congress of the soreheads of 
the world,” he said. 

“You’ve got the idea now exactly,” 
Spinner told him. 

“Where?” he asked. 

“In Chicago now especially,” returned 
Spinner. 

And he told him then the gist of the 
plan—its machinery of operation, and its 
lively expectation of success. 

“The federation?’ exclaimed Hecker. 
“That old bunch of crooked gravestones?” 
He laughed again with a boy’s reckless 
mischievous enjoyment. 

“Sitting over labor,’”’ confirmed Spinner, 
“exactly as it did in France, when the 
anarchist-syndicalists grabbed it twenty 
years ago!” 

The gunman suddenly went sober, listen- 
ing and reflecting. He broke in at last upon 
Spinner’s speaking with an abrupt and 
astonished profanity. 

“Ts it as big as that?” he asked. 

Spinner nodded. 

“T could stand getting in on that my- 
self,” said Hecker, “if that’s the frame-up!” 

“You can all right,’’ Spinner told him, 
“if you want to.” 

“ec How?’’ 

“T’ll send for you.” 

“From where?” 

“‘T’m going on to Chicago now.” 

“You're on!”’ the gunman said, closing 
up their understanding. 

It was in fact time now, they both saw, 
that they stop their talk. Their fellow 
workers, the bundle stiffs, were getting 
ready for a move. The train was coming 
now to a junction point where it would be 
the part of wisdom to hop off and walk 
round the town rather than take the 
chances with the town clowns or the rail- 
road bulls, who always get stronger round 
a settled center. 

“T’m going to hear from you later, un- 
derstand?”’ said Hecker as they parted. 

“As soon as I look the ground over in 
Chi,” Spinner assured him. 

He had opened up and told his man more 
than he would have naturally. He saw that 
sooner or later he would probably have a 
chance to use him. 

So the company of strange bedfellows 
scattered at the junction point; the bundle 
stiffs going south, the gunman going west 
again upon his division; and Spinner keep- 
ing on his way into Chicago. : 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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n wreckage remains; you are terribly 
<jhe struggle has left but a shadow 
or former self. But that shadow will 
ake on substance. Convalescence 
ot be rapid, but it will be an un- 
kole joy. Let your joy, however, 
1e form of passive contentment. If 
-octor detects any signs of bodily 
iy he will caution you: “A pneu- 
igpatient is never out of danger until 
ctirely well.’’ The heart muscle must 
y its strength before one can under- 
je slightest exertion without risk. 
‘entirely probable that, as you lie 
dreadfully weak but with a clear 
i.you cannot remember much about 
jness. It is as though your body had 
iland your mind had been elsewhere. 
«who watched anxiously your strug- 
* recall all the details, especially the 
> ssiduous attentions of your doctor 
rrse. They remember some of the 
»; directions as to your care. 
ithe windows up!”’ he had said. ‘‘ As 
iesh air as he can get. Remember, 
tf his lungs is out of commission and 
e, has to do the work. He needs all 
agen he can get.” 
si the weather is cold. He will freeze!’’ 
jver fear; have a fire to make the air 
ize more freely, but cold fresh air can- 
ut him. Cold water is used to bring 
\|high temperature. Why is not cold 
as good?” 
dvhen friends called they were barred 
e sick room for fear their presence 
i:xcite you. Also, you were not al- 
ip move in bed without being helped, 
vid unnecessary strain upon your 
..And you were sponged frequently, 
glar intervals, to keep your skin 
e|To assist your kidneys in carrying 
oison you had to drink more liquids, 
idy water, than you thought neces- 
our sputum was carefully kept 
ned, that it might not infect 
s} And the attendants washed their 
sfequently, that they might not con- 
infection to their lips. And you 
stantly watched, day and night, 
that in sudden delirium you might 
yj to get up or otherwise do yourself 


0, finally, partly because of these 
ts, partly because of certain medi- 
ich were given for particular condi- 
h as pain and annoying cough and 
ness when you were so restless, but 
ecause you had the elements of 
hin you, you triumphed over the 
y, and he suddenly fled. It was 
iis victory. 


Preventive Measures 


¢t is probable that under certain 
ons the victory might have been 
| the first place. You might have 
“ed the germs before they germi- 
9 cause pneumonia. To say that 
numococcus is no respecter of per- 
Sin exaggeration. It is no respecter 
* who have lost their normal resist- 
it. Everyone who is stricken has 
uzerms within him many times before 
anot succumbed. But this one time 
slost something that he once pos- 
| ad which he might have retained. 
Syrings us to prevention. The first 
( avoid is a multitude of the germs 
oly repeated infections. Unneces- 
sitaet with those who have pneu- 
/nould be shunned. If one’s duties 
ie sick room care should be taken 
ase the hands thoroughly, especially 
sating. The sputum should be col- 
nd burned frequently. All vessels 


y their precision of movement and 
rion of thought conserve the resi- 
Znst the supreme moment. 

gparenthesis: To a young woman 
ia hero? Generally something con- 
(t of a book she has read; the un- 
unandsome young man across the 
; 1e leading actor in a society drama; 
Cof the movie. A hero must of ne- 
7ye handsome; that is the first es- 
l| If he happens to be brave and 
@, rich and aristocratic, so-mueh 
er. Somehow, to be brave and to 
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with which the patient comes in contact 
must be washed thoroughly, disinfected, 
and kept solely for his use. Bedclothing 
and his personal clothing must be boiled. 

But there are carriers who are not sick 
and who do not suspect that they harbor 
the germs. Such persons are a constant 
menace to others. The danger would be 
greatly decreased if everyone who has a 
cold were to cover his mouth and nose when 
he must cough and sneeze, especially in 
public places where the germs may be 
widely disseminated. 

These precautions will lessen the danger 
of infection, but they will not remove it 
entirely. The other element of prevention 
has to do with the recipient of the germs, 
the fostering of his natural resisting power. 
The rules of conduct for the prevention of 
pneumonia are exactly the same as those 
for the avoidance of other germ diseases. 
The pneumococcus is more virulent than 
most of the other bacteria, but his method 
in attack is the same. And because of this 
similarity there must be a certain repetition 
of what has been enjoined with reference to 
colds and coughs. 


Why Horses are Healthy 


Granting, then, that one is likely to come 
into contact with this desperate enemy at 
any time and at frequent times, what may 
be done to render him harmless? First, we 
must remember that bacteria cannot harm 
unless they penetrate the surface. This is 
just as true of the mucous membrane lining 
the air passages as it is of the skin. Some- 
thing must mar that surface if they are to 
find entrance and a temporary habitat. 

This brings us first and foremost to dust 
as an irritant and to mouth breathing. If 
there remains any doubt as to the impor- 
tance of dust as a cause of lung conditions 
let the following evidence from the London 
Lancet of June 12, 1919, be read dispas- 
sionately. It is a comparison of the relative 
frequency of lung diseases in miners and in 
mine horses: 


“The horse breathes through his nose, 
which stops nearly all the dust. Investiga- 
tions showed that there were no lung ail- 
ments among horses; they were hardly 
ever sick, and their average working life 
was thirteen years. The health of the 
animals was excellent, although lung dis- 
eases had been common in human beings. 
While experimentally the horse can be 
given pulmonary tuberculosis and develop 
copious disease, their freedom from the 
same in normal life is probably due to ex- 
clusive nasal breathing.” 


Whether one accepts this conclusion 
wholly or not it is at least worth while to 
remember dust as an important factor in 
the susceptibility to pneumonia. Breathe 
through the nose habitually if you can. If 
you cannot, have the obstructions removed, 
that it may be used as it was intended to 
be used. 

If you have a cold, any inflammatory 
condition of the air passages, avoid indoor 
crowds. A catarrhal condition predisposes 
to pneumonia, and it is safe to say that in 
every crowd there are carriers of the germ, 
who may be as dangerous to you as a luna- 
tic with a weapon. 

Spring and fall are fruitful times for 
pneumonia, because of sudden changes in 
temperature and humidity. But at. all 
seasons avoid undue exposure to wet and 
cold. Congestion of the mucous mem- 
branes of the lungs gives the pneumococcus 
his chance. 

Other directions are still more general. 
They may apply to the avoidance of almost 
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any disease that affects mankind. Avoid- 
ance of worry is one of them. Long- 
continued worry will reduce the bodily 
vigor. Overeating is a predisposing cause. 
The use of alcohol is another. The alcoholic 
will soon disappear from among us, but for 
a time he will not be quite so extinct as the 
dodo. He has far less chance than others 
against the onslaughts of the pneumococ- 
cus, and when he is stricken his doctor 
knows that his prospects for recovery are 
poor. 


It is at least possible that more and more . 


of us are succumbing each year to pneu- 
monia because life is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. We hurry too much, we 
worry too much, we play too little. Our 
lives are top-heavy and the equilibrium is 
unstable. This is obvious in theory, but 
we do not act upon it. Most of us get our 
fresh air through a distant narrowly opened 
window, our recreation at the movies, and 
our physical exercise in walking two blocks 
to the cars. 

If you should chance to live in any one 
of our American cities in certain parts of 
which thieves and gunmen are wont to ply 
their trade, and were to ask advice con- 
cerning your personal safety, you would get 
it something after this manner: ‘Don’t 
frequent places where you are likely to 
meet them.”’ 

“But,” you might protest, “my business 
sometimes takes me to such neighbor- 
hoods.” 

“Very well, then; keep your eyes open. 
Don’t let them get you unawares. And 
keep yourself physically strong. You will 
stand a better chance.” 

“Is there no weapon I can carry? Must 
I defend myself with my two fists?” 

“Here is a defense that you may use; it 
is not perfect, it will not make you abso- 
lutely safe, but one who possesses it has an 
yomenge advantage over one who does 
not. 

What would be your reply to such an 
offer: ? You would acceptit eagerly, wouldn’t 
you? 

That is about the situation with regard 
to pneumonia. One may keep away from 
infected places. One may fortify himself 
by right breathing and right living and the 
avoidance of unnecessary exposure to in- 
clement weather. But there is another 
measure that offers much hope in the com- 
bat against pneumonia. 


Vaccination for Pneumonia 


It is vaccination. Vaccination is not a 
new thing. Jenner, in 1798, used it against 
smallpox, and the pock-marked face has 
ceased to be a prevailing style of physiog- 
nomy. Typhoid vaccination practically 
eliminated that disease from the army. 
Vaccination has been successful in combat- 
ing cholera and plague and dysentery. Is 
it improbable that pneumonia vaccination 
will be any less useful? 

The attention of scientists has been 
turned in that direction for several years, 
but the war gave a great impetus to medi- 
cal investigation because the opportunities 
were increased. So many men were as- 
sembled in the camps and _ associated 
together in barracks that pneumonia was 
rampant. 

This was especially the case in the latter 
half of 1918, when influenza broke down 
the natural resisting power of the soldiers 
and laid them open to the ravages of the 
former disease. 

Scientists studied pneumonia not only at 
the sick bed but in the laboratory, and 
science is finally on the heels of the mon- 
ster. Of the thousands of men vaccinated 
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be heroic are not actually accepted syno- 
nyms in certain youthful feminine minds. 
For instance, every maid will agree that 
her father is brave; but tell her he is a hero 
because he pays his bills regularly and she 
will accept the statement with a smile of 
tolerant indulgence. 

Thus Kitty viewed Cutty’s activities 
with a thrill of amazed wonder. Had the 
young man hoisted Cutty to his shoulders 
her feeling would have been one of exultant 
admiration. Let age crown its garnered 
wisdom; youth has no objections to that; 


but feats of physical strength—that is 
poaching upon youth’s preServes. Kitty 
was not conscious of the instinctive resent- 
ment. At that moment Cutty was to her the 
most extraordinary old man in the world. 

“Forward!’’ he whispered. ‘I want to 
know why I am doing this movie stunt.” 
The journey began with Kitty in the lead. 
She prayed that no one would see them as 
they passed the two landing windows. Be- 
low and above were vivid squares of golden 
light. She regretted the drizzle; no clothes- 
laden lines intervened to obscure their 


as a preventive measure not half the num- 
ber were stricken with pneumonia as com- 
pared with those who were unvaccinated. 
And this in spite of the fact that laboratory 
methods have not yet been perfected. The 
difficulty about it lies in the fact that the 
pneumococcus is not an unvarying type of 
germ; there are many varieties of the 
species. 

But first, what is vaccination, and what 
does it do? It is the introduction into or 
beneath the skin, and thence into the circu- 
lation, of dead germs which, if living, would 
produce disease. The presence of these 
germs sets up a local irritation and starts 
the defensive forces of Nature. At the 
place of the injection there is a transient 
inflammation, but throughout the body 
there is a righteous indignation, an awak- 
ening of antagonistic forces. Certain sub- 
stances are formed in the blood that will 
help the white blood corpuscles in their 
fight against active, living germs of the 
same kind as the dead ones that have been 
introduced. 


Four Leading Types 


For a long time afterward—in some cases 
for several years—these defensive products 
will continue to exist, to combat success- 
fully the special kind of germs which they 
have been produced to fight. And so 
vaccination, for a time at least, immunizes, 
renders one less liable to successful inva- 
sion. But dead typhoid germs will not 
immunize against cholera, nor plague germs 
against typhoid. Whatever are the defen- 
sive products which have been manufac- 
tured, in each case they are different and 
they protect only against that particular 
kind of germ. 

Therein lies the difficulty with regard to 
pneumonia. There are many kinds of 
pneumococcus; in fact there are four types, 
of which three are constant and the fourth 
is really not a single type but consists of 
many varieties, not yet classified. During 
the war men were vaccinated by the intro- 
duction of dead germs of the three constant 
types, and were in the vast majority of 
cases rendered immune. Of the small 
number of vaccinated men who were 
stricken nearly all recovered. 

This marks a great step in advance. But 
how can the knowledge be applied in civil 
life? Should everyone be vaccinated against 
pneumonia? Yes. It is a kind of special 
health insurance. Will many healthy per- 
sons submit to pneumonia vaccination? 
No. It causes temporary physical discom- 
fort, and to most of us the disease does not 
seem an ever-present menace. It will bea 
long time before public sentiment will cause 
compulsory vaccination for pneumonia. 
But it will be useful in the army and in 
public institutions. And the pneumonia 
death rate among soldiers, it is hoped, will 
come down like the typhoid death rate. 

But there is a practical side of the ques- 
tion which concerns us all. If one member 
of a family develops pneumonia the others 
of the household should be vaccinated. It 
is as important a precautionary measure as 
taking antitoxin to prevent the spread of 
diphtheria. 

At present the incidence of lobar pneu- 
monia is gradually increasing in America. 
But if science shall advance in the future 
as it has in the recent past, perhaps at some 
not far distant day medical textbooks will 
say: “‘Lobar pneumonia. A disease of the 
lungs caused by the pneumococcus. Once 
quite prevalent; but now rare.’’ 

For science is moving with giant strides 
in the right direction—toward the goal of 
prevention. 


progress. Someone in the rear of the houses 
in Seventy-ninth Street might observe the 
silhouettes. The whole affair must be car- 
ried off secretly or their efforts would come 
to nothing. 

Once inside the kitchen Cutty shifted his 
burden into his arms, the way one carries a 
child, and followed Kitty into the unused 
bedroom. He did not wait for the story, but 
asked for the telephone. 

“T’m going to call for a surgeon at The 
Lambs. - He’s just back from France and 
knows a lot about broken heads. And we 
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can trust him absolutely. I told him to 
wait there until I called.” 

“Cutty, you’re a dear. 
father loved you.’”’ 

Presently he turned away from the tele- 
phone. ‘‘He’ll be herein ajiffy. Now, then, 
what the deuce is all this about?” 

Briefly Kitty narrated the episodes. 

“Samaritan stuff. I see. Any absorbent 
cotton? I can wash the wound after a fash- 
ion. Warm water and Castile soap. We can 
have him in shape for Harrison.” 

Alone, Cutty took note of several appar- 
ent facts. The victim’s flannel shirt was 
torn at the collar and there were marks of 
finger nails on the throat and chest. Upon 
close inspection he observed a thin red line 
round the neck—the mark of a thong. Had 
they tried to strangle him or had he carried 
something of value? Silk underwear and a 
clean body; well born; foreign. After a 
conscientious hesitance Cutty went through 
the pockets. All he found were some 
crumbs of tobacco and a soggy match box. 
They had cleaned him out evidently. There 
were no tailors’ labels in any of the pockets; 
but there were signs that these had once 
existed. The man on the bed had probably 
ripped them out himself; did not care to be 
identified. 

A criminal in flight? Cutty studied the 
face on the pillow. Shorn of that beard it 
would be handsome; not the type criminal, 
certainly. A bit of natural cynicism edged 
into his thought: Kitty had seen through 
the beard, otherwise she would have turned 
the affair over to the police. Not at all like 
her mother, yet equally her mother’s 
match in beauty and intelligence. Con- 
over’s girl whose eyes had nearly popped 
out of her head at the first sight of those 
drum-lined walls of his. 

Two-Hawks. What was it that was try- 
ing to stir in his recollection? Two-Hawks. 
He was sure he had heard that name before. 
Hawksley meant nothing at all; but Two- 
Hawks possessed a strange attraction. He 
stared off into space. He might have heard 
the name in a tongue other than English. 

Asound. It camefrom 
the lips of the young man. 
Cutty frowned. The poor 
chap wasn’t breathing in 
a promising way; he 
groaned after each inhala- 
tion. And what had be- 
come of the old fellow 
Kitty called Gregory? A 
queer business. 

Kitty came in with a 
basin and a roll of ab- 
sorbent cotton. 

“He is groaning!” she 
whispered. 

“Pretty rocky condi- 
tion, I should say. That 
handkerchief in his cap 
doubtless saved him. 
Now, little lady, I frankly 
don’t like the idea of his 
being here. Suppose he 
dies? In that event 
there’ll be the very devil 
to pay. You’re all alone 
here, without even a 
maid.” 

“Am I all alone?”— 
softly. 

““Well, no; come to 
think of it, I’m no longer 
your godfather in theory. 
Give me the cotton and 
hold the basin.” 

He was very tender. 
The wound bled a little; 
but it was not the kind 
that bled profusely. It 
was less a cut than a 
smashing bruise. 

“Well, that’s all I can 
do. Who was this tenant 
Gregory?” 

“A dear old man. A 
valet at a Broadway hotel. 
Oh, I forgot! Johnny 
Two-Hawks called him 
Stefani Gregor.” 

“Stefani Gregor?” 

“Yes. What is it? 
Why do you say it like 
that?” 

“Say it like what?’— 
sparring for time. 

“As if you had heard 
the name before?” 

“Just as I thought!” 
cried Cutty, his nimble 
mind pouncing upon a 
happy invention. “ You’re 
romantic, Kitty. You’re 


I don’t wonder 
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imagining all sorts of nonsense about this 
chap, and you must not let the situation 
intrigue you. If I spoke the name oddly— 
this Stefani Gregor—it was because I 
sensed in a moment that this was a bit of 
the overflow. Southeastern Europe, where 
the good Samaritan gets kicked instead of 
thanked. Now, here’s a good idea. Of 
course we can’t turn this poor chap loose 
upon the public, now that we know his life 
is in danger. That’s always the trouble 
with this Samaritan business. When you 
commit a fine action you assume an obliga- 
tion. You hoist the Old Man of the Sea on 
your shoulders, as it were. The chap can- 
not be allowed to remain here. So, if Harri- 
son agrees, we'll take him up to my diggings, 
MA no Bolshevik will ever lay eyes upon 
vont,” 

“Bolshevik?” 

“For the sake of a handle. They might 
be Chinamen, for all I know. I can take 
care of him until he is on his feet. And you 
will be saved all this annoyance.” 

“But I don’t believe it’s going to be an 
annoyance. I’m terribly interested, and 
want to see it through.” 

“Tf he can be moved, out he goes. No 
arguments. He can’t stay in this apart- 
ment. That’s final.” 

“Exactly why not?” Kitty demanded 
rebelliously. 

“Because I say so, Kitty.” 

“Ts Stefani Gregor an undesirable?” 

“You knew him. What do you say?” 
countered her godfather, evading the trap. 
The innocent child! He smiled inwardly. 

Kitty was keen. She sensed an under- 
current, and her first attempt to touch it 
had failed. The mere name of Stefani 
Gregor had not roused Cutty’s astonish- 
ment. She was quite positive that the 
name was not wholly unfamiliar to her 
father’s friend. 

Still, something warned her not to press 
in this direction. He would be on the alert. 
She must wait until he had forgotten the 
incident. Soshe drew up a chair beside the 
bed and sat down. 
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Cutty leaned against the footrail, his ex- 
pression neutral. He sighed inaudibly. His 
delightful catnap was over. Stefani Gregor, 
Kitty’s neighbor, a valet in a fashionable 
hotel! Stefani Gregor, who, upon a certain 
day, had placed the drums of jeopardy in 
the palms of a war correspondent known to 
his familiars as Cutty. And who was this 
young man on the bed? 

“There goes the bell!” cried Kitty, 
jumping up. 

“Wait!” 

The ring was repeated vigorously and 
impatiently. 

“Kitty, I don’t quite like the sound of 
that bell. Harrison would have no occa- 
sion to be impatient. Somebody in a hurry. 
Now, attend to me. I’m going to steal out 
to the kitchen. Don’t be afraid. Call if I’m 
needed. Open the door just a crack, with 
your foot against it. If it’s Harrison he’ll 
be in uniform. Call out his name. Slam 
the door if it is someone you don’t know.” 

Kitty opened the door as instructed, but 
she swung it wide because one of the men 
outside was a policeman. The man behind 
him was a thickset, squat individual, with 
puffed discolored eyes and a nose that re- 
minded Kitty of an alligator pear. 

““What’s going on here?” the policeman 
demanded to know. 


viltr 


PHRASE, apparently quite irrelevant 

to the situation, shot into Kitty’s head. 
Moribund perspectives. Instantly she 
knew, with that foretasting mind of hers, 
that the man peering over the policeman’s 
shoulder and Johnny Two-Hawks had met 
somewhere that day. She was now able to 
compare the results, and she placed the 
victory on Two-Hawks’ brow. Yonder in- 
dividual somehow justified the instinct that 
had prompted her to play the good Samari- 
tan. Whence had this gorilla come? He was 
not one of the men who had issued in such 
dramatic haste from the Gregor apartment. 
“This man here saw you and another 
carrying someone across the fire escape. 


There Was a Brittle Crackling, and a Rare Violin Became Kindling. A Sob Broke From the Prisoner’s Lips 
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What’s the rumpus?” The policeman ), 
not exactly belligerent, but he was dutify, 
determined. And though he was ready, 
grant that this girl with the Irish eyes ), 
beautiful, a man never could tell. 

““There’s been a tragedy of some kin’ 
began Kitty. “This man certainly did , 
us carrying a man across the fire eseq\ 
He had been set upon and robbed in | 
apartment across the way.” 

“Why didn’t you call in the police?” 

“Because he might have died before j, 
got here.” 4 

““Where’s the man who helped yor’ 

“Gone. He was an outsider. He ), 
afraid of getting mixed up in a po, 
affair and ran away.” 

Behind the kitchen door Cutty smil 
She would do, this girl. 

“Sounds all right,” said the policem 
“T’ll take a look at the man.” 

“This way, if you please,” said Ki, 
readily. ‘‘You come, too, sir,” she adi 
as the squat man hesitated. Kitty wante:. 
watch his expression when he saw Joh. 
Two-Hawks. 

Seed on rocky soil; nothing came of | 
little artifice. No Buddha’s graven {, 
was less indicative than the squat ma} 
Perhaps his face was too sore to per) 
mobility of expression. The drollery' 
this thought caused a quirk in one corne | 
Kitty’s mouth. The squat man stopped 
the foot of the bed with the air of a m, 
passer-by and seemed more interested: 
the investigations of the policeman thar: 
the man on the bed. But Kitty knew. 

““A fine bang on the coco,” was the - 
liceman’s observation. ‘Take anyth, 
out of his pockets?” 

“They were quite empty. I’ve sent : 
a military surgeon. He may arrive at: 
moment.”’ 

“This fellow live across the way?” 

“That’s the odd part of it. No, | 
doesn’t.” 

“Then what was he doing there?” 

“Probably awaiting the return of | 
real tenant, who hasn’t returned up to |; 
hour”—with an obli| 
glance at the squat m, 

“Kind o’ queer, Say, 
stay here and aii th 
lady while I scout roun 

The squat man nod | 
and leaned over the || 
of the bed. The pol: 
man stalked out, 

‘‘T was in the kitche 
said Kitty confidin)’ 
“T saw shadows on | 
window curtain. It 
not look right. Si! 
started to inquire :) 
almost bumped into | 
men leaving the ap’ 
ment. They took tot | 
heels when they sawn’ 

Again the squat 1! 
nodded. He appearei| 
be a good listener. 


‘“Where were you W | 
we crossed the i} 
escape?” 


“In the yard on | 
other side of the fen 
There was reluctanct! 
the guttural voice. 

“Oh, I see. You | 
there.” 

As this was a supp: 
tion and not a direct qu | 
the squat man wagged : 
head affirmatively. , 

Kitty, her ears stral | 
for disquieting sound} 
the kitchen, laid herp! 
on the patient’s cheek. 
was very hot. She dip ‘ 
a bit of cotton into | 
water, which had gr! 
cold, and dampened | 
wounded man’s che! 
and throat. Notthat) 
expected to accomp! 
anything by this act}: 
relieved the nerve tens! 
This man was no fool. : 
her surmises were Cor"; 
he was a strong man 
in body and in mind. ! 
a rage he would be t«! 
ble. However had Joh! 
Two-Hawks done 1 
beaten the man and} 
caped? No doubt he { 
been watching all | 
time and had at len! 
stepped in to learn if! 
(Continued on Page! 


(Continued from Page 90) 
subordinates had followed his instructions 
and to what extent they had succeeded. 

“Tf he dies it will be murder.” 

“Tt is a big city.” 

“And so many terrible things happen 
like this every day. But sooner or later 
those who commit them are found out. 
Nemesis always follows on the heels of 
vengeance.” 

For the first time there was a flash of in- 
terest in the battered eyes of the intruder. 
Perhaps he saw that this was not only a 
pretty woman but a keen one, and sensed 
the veiled threat. Moreover, he knew that 
she had lied at one point. There had been 
no light in the room across the court. 

But what in the world was happening 
out there in the kitchen? Kitty wondered. 
So far, not a sound. Had Cutty really 
taken flight? And why shouldn’t he have 
faced it out at her side? Very odd on 
Cutty’s part. Shortly she heard the heavy 
shoes of the policeman returning. 

“Guess it’s all right, miss. I’ll report the 
affair at the precinct and have an ambu- 
lance sent over. You'll have to come along 
with me, sir.” 

“Ts that legally necessary?” asked the 
squat man, rather perturbed. 

“Sure. You saw the thing and I veri- 
fied it,’ declared the policeman. “It 
won’t take ten minutes. Your name and 
address, in case this man dies.’’ 

“Tsee. Very well.” 

Kitty wasn’t sure, but the policeman 
seemed embarrassed about something. 
The directness was gone from his eyes and 
his speech was no longer brisk. 

“My name is Conover,” said Kitty. 

“{ got that coming in,” replied the police- 
man. ‘‘We’ll be on our way.” 

Not once again did the squat man glance 
at the man on the bed. He followed the 
policeman into the hall, his air that of one 
who had accepted a certain obligation to 
community welfare and canceled it. 

Kitty shut the door—and leaned against 
it weakly. Where had Cutty gone? Even 
as she expressed the query she smelt burn- 
ing tobacco. She ran out into the kitchen, 
to behold Cutty seated in a chair calmly 
smoking his infamous pipe! 

“And I thought you were gone! What 
did you say to that policeman?” 

“T hypnotized him, Kitty.” 

“The newspaper?”’ 

“No. Just looked into his eye and made 
a few passes with my hands.” 

“Of course, if you believe you ought not 
to tell me ”’ said Kitty, which is the 
way all women start their wheedling. 

Cutty looked into the bowl of his pipe. 

“Kitty, when you throw a cobble into a 
pond, what happens? A splash. But did 
you ever notice the way the ripples have 
of running on and on, until they touch the 
farthest shore?” 

“Yes. And this is a ripple from some big 
stone cast into the pond of- Southeastern 
Europe. I understand.” 

“That’s just the difficulty. If you un- 
derstood nothing it would be much easier 
forme. But you know just enough to want 
to follow up on your own hook. I know 
nothing definitely; I have only suspicions. 
I calmed that policeman by showing him a 
blanket police power issued by ‘the com- 
missioner. I want you to pack up and 
move out of this neighborhood. It’s not 
congenial to you.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t afford to move until 
May.” 

“Tl take care of that gladly, to get you 
out of this garlicky ruin.” 

“No, Cutty; I’m going to stay here until 


the lease is up.” 
The Irish are all alike,’’ 


“Gee-whiz! 
cried the war correspondent hopelessly. 
“Petticoat or pantaloon, always looking 
for trouble.” 

“No, Cutty; simply we don’t run away 
from it. And there’s just as much Irish in 
you as there is in me.” 

“Sure! And for thirty years I’ve gone 
hunting for trouble, and never failed to 
find it. I don’t like this affair, Kitty; and 
because I don’t I’m going to risk my Sam- 
Son locks in your lily-white hands. I am 
going to tell you two things: I am a secret 
foreign agent of the United States Govern- 
ment. Now don’t light up that way. Dark 
alleys and secret papers and beautiful ad- 
venturesses and bang-bang have nothing 
at all to do with my job. There isn’t a 
grain of romance in it. Ostensibly I am a 
War correspondent. I have handled all the 
big events in Serbia and Bulgaria and 

reece and Southwestern Russia. Boiled 

own, I am a census taker of undesirables. 
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Socialist, anarchist and Bolshevik—I pho- 
tograph them in my mental ‘fillums’ and 
transmit to Washington. Thus, when 
Feodor Slopeski lands at Ellis Island with 
the idea of blowing up New York, he is re- 
turned with thanks. I didn’t ask for the 
job; it was thrust upon me because of my 
knowledge of the foreign tongues. I ac- 
cepted it because I am a loyal American 
citizen.” 

“And you left me because you didn’t 
know who might be at the door!” 

“Precisely. I am known in lower New 
York under another name. I’m a rabid 
internationalist. Down with everything! 
I don’t go out much these days; keep under 
cover as much asI can. Once recognized, 
my value would be nil. In a flannel shirt 
I’m a dangerous codger.” 

“And Gregor and this poor young man 
are in some way mixed up with internation- 
alism!”’ 

“Victims, probably.” 

ow hat is the other thing you wish to tell 
me?” 

“Because your eyes are slate blue like 
your mother’s. I loved your mother, 
Kitty,” said Cutty, blinking into his pipe. 
“And the singular fact is, your father knew 
but your mother never did. I was never 
able to tell your mother after your father 
died. Their bodies were separated, but 
not their spirits.” 

Kitty nodded. So that was it? Poor 
Cutty! 

“I make this confession because I want 
you to understand my attitude toward you. 
I am going to elect myself as your special 
guardian so long as I’m in New York. 
From now on, when I ask you to do some- 
thing, understand that I believe it best for 
you. If my suspicions are correct we are 
not dealing with fools but with madmen. 
The most dangerous human being, Kitty, is 
an honest man with a half-baked or crooked 
idea; and that’s what this world pother, 
Bolshevism, is—honest men with crooked 
ideas, carrying the torch of anarchism and 
believing it enlightenment. What makes 
them tear down things? Every beautiful 
building is only a monument to their for- 
mer wretchedness; and so they annihilate. 
None of them actually knows what he 
wants. A thousand will-o’-the-wisps in 
front of them, and all alike. A thousand 
years to throw off the shackles, and they ex- 
pect Utopia in ten minutes! It makes you 
want to weep. Socialism—the brotherhood 
of man—is a beautiful thing theoretically; 
but it is like some plays—they read well 
but do not act. Lopping off heads, be- 
lieving them to be ideas!”’ 

“The poor things!” 

“That’s it. Though I betray them I 
pity them. Democracy; slowly and surely. 
As prickly with faults as a cactus pear; but 
every year there are less prickles. We 
don’t stand still or retrogress; we keep go- 
ing onandup. Take this town. Think of 
it to-day and compare it with the town 
your father knew. There’s the bell. I im- 
agine that will be Harrison. If we can 
move this chap will you go to a hotel for 
the night?” 

“I’m going to stay here, Cutty. That’s 
fal: / ? 

Cutty sighed. Fe 
Ar THE precinct station the squat man 

gave a name and an address to the 
bored sergeant at the desk, passed out a 
cigar, lit one himself, expressed some in- 
nocuous opinions upon one or two topics of 
the day, and walked leisurely out of the pre- 
cinct. He wanted to laugh. These pig- 
heads had never thought to question his 
presence in the back yard of the house in 
Seventy-ninth Street. It was the way he 
had carried himself. Those years in New 
York, prior to the war, had not been wasted. 
The brass-buttoned fools! 

Serenely unconscious that he was at 
liberty by explicit orders, because the De- 
partment of Justice did not care to trap a 
werewolf before ascertaining where the 
pack was and what the kill, he proceeded 
leisurely to the corner, turned and broke 
into a run, which carried him to a drug 
store in Hightieth Street. Here he was 
joined by two men, apparently coal heavers 
by the look of their hands and faces. 

“They will take him to a hospital. Find 
where, then notify me. Remember, this is 
your business, and woe to you if you fail. 
Where is it?” 

One of the men extended an object 
wrapped in ordinary grocer’s paper. 

“Ha! That’s good. I shall enjoy my- 
self presently. Remember: Telephone me 
the moment you learn where they take 
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him. He is still alive, bunglers! “And you 
came away empty-handed.” 

“There was nothing on him. We 
searched.” 

“He has hidden them in one of those 
rooms. I’ll attend to that later. Watch 
the hospital for an hour or so, then tele- 
phone for information regarding his condi- 
tion. Is that motor for me? Very good. 
Remember!” 

Inside the taxicab the squat man patted 
the object on his knees, and chuckled from 
time to time audibly. It would be worth 
all that journey, all he had gone through 
since dawn that morning. Stefani Gregor! 
After these seven long years—the man who 
had betrayed him! To reach into his breast 
and squeeze his heart as one might squeeze 
a bit of cheese! Many things to tell, many 
pictures to paint. 

He rode far downtown, wound in and out 
of the warehouse district for a while, then 
dismissed the taxi and proceeded on foot to 
his destination—a decayed brick mansion 
of the 40’s sandwiched in between two 
deserted warehouses. In the hall of the 
first landing a man sat in a chair under the 
gas, reading a newspaper. At the approach 
of the squat man he sprang to his feet but 
a phrase dissipated his apprehension and 
he nodded toward a door. 

“Unlock it for me and see that I am not 
disturbed.” 

Presently the squat man stood inside the 
room, which was dark. He struck a match 
and peered about for the candle. The light 
discovered a room barren of all furniture 
excepting the table upon which stood the 
candle, and a single chair. In this chair 
was aman, bound. He was small and dap- 
per, his gray hair swept back a la Liszt. 
His chin was on his breast, his body limp. 
Apparently the bonds alone held him in 
the chair. 

The squat man laid his bundle on the 
table and approached the prisoner. 

“Stefani Gregor, look up; itis I!” He 
drummed on his chest like a challenging 
gorilla. “I, Boris Karlov!’’ 

Slowly the eyelids of the prisoner went 
up, revealing mild blue eyes. But almost 
instantly the mildness was replaced by an 
agate hardness, and the body became up- 
right. 

“Yes, it is Boris, whom you betrayed. 
But I escaped by a hair, Stefani; and we 
meet again.” 

What good to tell this poor madman that 
Stefani Gregor had not betrayed him, that 
he had only warned those marked for 
death? There was no longer reason inside 
that skull. To die, probably in a few mo- 
ments. So be it. Had he not been ready 
for seven years? But that poor boy—to 
have come all these thousands of miles, 
only to walk into a trap! Had he found 
that note? Had they killed him? Doubt- 
less they had or Boris Karlov would not be 
in this room. 

“We killed him to-night, Stefani, in 
your rooms. We threw out the food so he 
would have to seek something to eat. The 
last of that breed, stem and branch! We 
are no longer the mud; we ourselves are the 
heels. We are conquering the world. To- 
day Europe is ours; to-morrow, America!” 

A wintry little smile stirred the lips 
of the man in the chair. America, with 
its keen perceptions of the ridiculous, its 
withering humor! 

“No more the dissolute opera dancers 
will dance to your fiddling, Stefani, while 
we starve in the town. Fiddler, valet, tu- 
tor, the rivers and seas of Russia are red. 
We roll east and west, and our emblem is 
red. Stem and branch! We ground our 
heels in their faces as for centuries they 
ground theirs in ours. He escaped us 
there—but I was Nemesis. He died to- 
night.” 

The body in the chair relaxed a little. 
“He was clean and honest, Boris. I made 
him so. He would have done fine things if 
you had let him live.’ 

“That breed?” 

‘“Why, you yourself loved him when he 
was a boy!” 

“Stem and branch! I loved my little 
sister Anna too. But what did they do to 
her behind those marble walls? Did you 
fiddle for her? What was she when they 
let her go? My pretty little Anna! The 
fires of hell for those damned green 
stones of yours, Stefani! She heard of 
them and wanted to see them, and you 
promised.” 

“I? I never promised Anna! ... So 
that was it? Boris, I only saw her there. 
I never knew what brought her. But the 
boy was in England then.” 
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“The breed, the breed!” roared the 
squat man. “Ha, but you should have 
seen! Those gay officers and their damned 
master—we left them with their faces in 
the mud, Stefani; in the mud! And the 
women begged. Fine music! Those 
proud hearts, begging Boris Karlov for 
their lives—their faces in the mud! You, 
born of us in those Astrakhan Hills, you 
denied us because you liked your fiddle and 
a full belly, and to play keeper of those 
emeralds. The winding paths of torture 
and misery and death by which they came 
into the possession of that house! And al- 
ways the proletariat has had to pay in blood 
and daughters. You, of the people, to be- 
tray us!” 

“T did not betray you. I only tried to 
save those who had been kind to me.” 

A cunning light shot into Karlov’s eyes. 
“The emeralds!” He struck his pocket. 
*‘Here, Stefani; and they shall be broken 
up to buy bread for our people.’ 

“That poor boy! So he brought them! 
What are you going to do with me?” 

“Watch you grow thin, Stefani. You 
want death; you shall want food instead. 
Oh, a little; enough to keep you alive. You 
must learn what it is to be hungry.” 

The squat man picked up the bundle 
from the table and tore off the wrapping 
paper. A violin the color of old Burgundy 
lay revealed. 

“Boris!”” The man in the chair writhed. 

“Have I waked you, Stefani? ”—tenderly. 
“The Stradivarius—the very grand duke 
of fiddles! And he and his damned offi- 
cers, how they used to call out—‘ Get Ste- 
fani to fiddle for us!’ And you fiddled, 
dragged your genius through the mud to 
keep your belly warm!” 

“To save a soul, Boris—the boy’s. When 
I fiddled his uncle forgot to drag him into 
anorgy. Ah, yes; I fiddled, fiddled because 
I had promised his mother!” 

“The Italian singer! She was lucky to 
die when she did. She did not see the 
torch, the bayonet and the mud. But the 
boy did—with his English accent! How he 
escaped I don’t know; but he died to-night, 
and the emeralds are in my pocket. See!” 
Karlov held the instrument close to the 
other’s face. ‘‘Look at it well, this grand 
duke of fiddles. Look, fiddler, look!” 

The huge hands pressed suddenly. There 
was a brittle crackling, and a rare violin be- 
came kindling. A sob broke from the pris- 
oner’s lips. What to Karlov was a fiddle to 
him was a soul. He saw the madman fling 
the wreckage to the floor and grind his 
heels into the fragments. Gregor shut his 
eyes, but he could not shut his ears; and he 
sensed in that cold demoniacal fury of the 
crunching heel the rising of maddened 
peoples. 

Sth ae 
EANTIME Captain Harrison of the 
Medical Corps entered the Conover 
apartment briskly. 

“You old vagabond, what have you been 
up to?. I beg pardon!”—as he saw 
Kitty emerge from behind Cutty’s bulk. 

“This is Miss Conover, Harrison.’ 

“Very pleased, I’m sure. Luckily my 
case was in the coat room at the club. I 
took the liberty of telephoning for Miss 
Frances, who returned on the same ship 


with me. I concluded that your friend 
would need a nurse. Let me have a look at 
him.” 


Callously but lightly and skillfully the 
surgeon examined the battered head. ‘‘Es- 
caped concussion by a hair, you might say. 
Probably had his cap on. That black eye, 
though, is an older affair. Who is he?” 

“T suspect he’s some political refugee. 
We don’t know a thing about him other- 
wise. How soon can he be moved?” 

“He ought to be moved at once and given 
the best of care.”’ 

“T can give him that in my eagle’s nest. 
Harrison, this chap’s life is in danger; and 
if we get him into my lofty diggings they 
won’t be able to trace him. Not far from 
here there’s a private hospital I know. It 
goes through from one street to the next. I 
know the doctor. We'll have the ambu- 
lance carry the patient there, but at the 
rear I’ll have one of the office newspaper 
trucks. And after a little wait we’ll shoot 
the stretcher into the truck. The police 
will not bother us. I’ve seen to that. I 
rather believe it falls in with some of my 
work. The main idea, of course, is to rid 
Miss Conover of any trouble.’ 

“Just as you say,” agreed the surgeon. 
“‘That’s all I can do for the present. I’ll 
run down to the entrance and wait for the 
nurse.” 

“Will he live?” asked Kitty. 
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“Of course he will. He is in good phys- 
ical condition. Imagine he has simply 
been knocked out. Serious only if unat- 
tended. Your finding him probably saved 
him. Twelve hours will tell the story. May 
be on his feet inside a week. Still, it would 
be advisable to keep him in bed as long as 
possible. Fagged out, I should say, from 
that beard. I’ll go down and wait for Miss 
Frances.” 

“And ring three times when you return,” 
advised Cutty. 

“Allright. Did they try to strangle him 
or did he have something round his neck?” 

“Hanged if I know.” 

“All out of the room now. I want it 
dark. Just as soon as the nurse arrives 
T’ll return. Three rings.’ Harrison left 
the apartment. 

Cutty spent a few minutes at the tele- 
phone, then he joined Kitty in the living 
room. 

“Kitty, what was the stranger like?” 

“Like a gorilla. He spoke English as if 
he had a cold.” 

Cutty scowled into space. ‘“‘Have a 
scar over an eyebrow?” 

“‘Good gracious, I couldn’t tell! Both 
his eyes were black and his nose banged 
dreadfully. Johnny Two-Hawks probably 
did it.” 

“Bully for Two-Hawks! Kitty, you’rea 
marvel. Not a flivver from the start. And 
those slate-blue eyes of yours don’t miss 
many things.” 

“Listen!” she interrupted, taking hold 
of his sleeve. “Hear it?” 

“Only the Elevated.” 

“Tumpitum-tump! Tumpitum-tump! 
Cutty, you hypnotized me this afternoon 
with your horrid drums.” 

“The emeralds?”’ He managed to re- 
press the start. 

“T don’t know what it is; drums, any- 
how. Maybe it is the emeralds. Some- 
thing has been happening ever since you 
told me about them—the misery and evil 
that follow their wake.” ; 

“But the story goes that women are 
immune, Kitty.” 

“Nonsense! No woman is immune 
where a wonderful gem is concerned. And 
yet I’ve common sense and humor.” 

“And a lot more besides, Kitty. ‘ou’re 
a raving, howling little beauty; and how 
you’ve remained out of captivity this long 
is a puzzler tome. Haven’t you got a beau 
somewhere?” 

“No, Cutty. Perhaps I’m one of those 
who are quite willing to wait patiently. If 
the one I want doesn’t come—why, I’ll bea 
jolly philosophical old maid. No seconds or 
culls for me, as the magazine editor says.” 

“Exactly what do you want?” Cutty 
was keenly curious, for some reason he 
could not define. He did not care for dia- 
monds as stones; but he admired any per- 
sonality that flashed differently from each 
new angle exposed. 

“Oh, aman, among other things. I don’t 
mean one of those godlike chromos in the 
frontispiece of popular novels. He hasn’t 
got to be handsome. But he must be able 
to laugh when he’s happy, when he’s hurt. 
I must be his business in life. He must 
know a lot about the things I know. I 
want a comrade, who will come to me when 
he has a joke or an ache. A gay man and 
whimsical. The law can make any man a 
husband, but only God can make a good 
comrade.” 

“Kitty,” said Cutty, his fine eyes spar- 
kling, “‘I shan’t have to watch over you so 
much as I thought. On the other hand, you 
have described me to a dot.” 

“Quite possibly. Vanity has its uses. 
It keeps us in contact with bathtubs and 
nice clothes. I imagine that you would 
make both husband and comrade; or you 
would have, twenty years ago’’—without 
intentional cruelty. Wasn’t Cutty fifty- 
two? 

“Kitty, you’ve touched a vital point. It 
took those twenty years to make me com- 
panionable. Experience is something we 
must buy; it isn’t left in somebody’s will. 
Let us say that I possess all the necessary 
attributes save one.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Youth, Kitty. And take the word of a 
senile old dotard, your young man, when 
you find him, will lack many of the at- 
tributes you require. On the other hand, 
there is always the possibility that these 
will develop as you jog along. The terri- 
ble pity of youth is that it has the habit of 
conferring these attributes rather than 
finding them. You put garlands on the 
heads of snow images, and the first glare 
of sunshine—pouf!”’ 
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“Cutty, I’m beginning to like you im- 
mensely’’—smiling. “Perhaps women 
ought to have two husbands—one young 
and handsome and the other old and wise 
like yourself.” 

Cutty wished he were alone in order to 
analyze the stab. Old! When he knew 
that mentally and physically he could take 
and break a dozen Two-Hawks. Old! He 
had never thought himself that. Fifty- 
two years; they had piled up on him with- 
out his appreciation of the fullness of the 
score. And yet he was more than a match 
for any ordinary man of thirty, in sinew 
and brain; and no man met the new morn- 
ing with more zest then he himself met it. 
But to Kitty he was old! Lavender and 
oak leaves were being draped on his door 
knob. He laughed. 

“Why do you laugh?” 

“Oh, because Hark!” 

The two of them ran to the bedroom 


door. 

“Olga! Olga!’? And then a guttural 
level jumble of sounds. 

Kitty’s quick brain reached out for a 
similitude—water rushing over ragged 
bowlders. 

““Olga!”’ she whispered. 
sian!” 

“There are Serbian Olgas and Bulgarian 
Olgas and Rumanian Olgas. Probably his 
sweetheart.” 

“The poor thing!”” 

“Sounds like Russian,” added Cutty, 
his conscience pricking him. But he wel- 
comed that “Olga.’’ It would naturally 
put a damper on Kitty’s interest. ‘‘There’s 
Harrison with the nurse.” 

Quarter of an hour later the patient was 
taken down to the ambulance and conveyed 
to the private hospital. Cutty had no way 
of ascertaining whether they were followed; 
but he hoped they would be. The knowl- 
edge that their victim was in a near-by 
hospital would naturally serve to relax the 
enemy vigilance temporarily; and this 
would permit safely and secretly the second 
leg of the journey—that to his own apart- 
ment. 

He decided to let an hour go past; then 
Two-Hawks was taken through the build- 
ing to the rear and transferred to the truck. 
Cutty sat with the driver while Captain 
Harrison and the nurse rode inside with 
the patient. 

On the way Cutty was rather disturbed 
by the deep impression Kitty Conover had 
made upon his heart and mind. That after- 
noon he had looked upon her with fatherly 
condescension, as the pretty daughter of 
the two he had loved most. From the al- 
titude of his fifty-two he had gazed down 
upon her twenty-four, weighing her as like 
all young women of twenty-four—pleasure- 
loving and beau-hunting and_ fashion- 
scorched; and in a flash she had revealed 
the formed mind of a woman of thirty. 
Altitude. He had forgotten that relative to 
altitudes there are always two angles of 
vision—that from the summit and that 
from the green valley below. Kitty saw 
him beyond the tree line, but just this side 
of the snows—and matched his condescen- 
sion with pity! He chuckled. Doddering 
old ass, what did it matter how she looked 
at him? 

Beautiful and young and full of common 
sense, yet dangerously romantical. To 
wait for the man she wanted, what did that 
signify but romance? And there was her 
Irish blood to consider. The association of 
pretty nurse and interesting patient always 
afforded excellent background for senti- 
mental nonsense, the obligations of the one 
and the gratitude of the other. Well, he 
had nipped that in the bud. 

And why hadn’t he taken this Two- 
Hawks person—how easy it was to fall into 
Kitty’s way of naming the chap!—why 
hadn’t he taken him directly to the Roose- 
velt? Why all this pother and secrecy over 
atotalstranger? Stefani Gregor, who lived 
opposite Kitty and who hadn’t prospered 
particularly since the day he had exhibited 
the drums of jeopardy—he was the reason. 
These were volcanic days, and a friend of 
Stefani Gregor—who played the violin like 
Paganini—might well be worth the trouble 
of a little courtesy. Then, too, there was 
that mark of the thong—a charm, a mili- 
tary identification disk or something of 
value. Whatever it was, the rogues had 
got it. Murder and loot. And as soon as 
he returned to consciousness the young fel- 
low would be making inquiries. 

Perhaps Kitty’s point of view regarding a 
certain duffer aged fifty-two was nearer 
the truth than the duffer himself realized. 
Second childhood! As if the drums of 


“He is a Rus- 
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jeopardy would ever again see light, after 
that tempest of fire and death—that mud 
volcano! 

One thing was certain—there would be 
no more cat-napping. The game was on 
again. He was assured of that side of it. 

Green stones, the sunlight breaking 
against the flaws in a shower of golden 
sparks; green as the pulp of a Champagne 
grape; the drums of jeopardy! Murder 
and loot; he could understand. 

Immediately after the patient was put 
to bed Cutty changed. A nondescript suit 
of the day-laborer type and a few deft 
touches of coal dust completed his make-up. 

“T shan’t be back until morning,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Work to do. Kuroki will be at 
your service through the night, Miss Fran- 
ces. Strike that Burmese gong once, at any 
hour. Come along, Harrison.” 

“Want any company?” asked Harrison, 
with a belligerent twist to his mustache. 

Cutty laughed. “‘No. You run along to 
your lambs. I’m running with the wolves 
to-night, old scout, and you might get 
that spick-and-span uniform considerably 
mussed up. Besides, it’s raining.’ 

“But what’s to become of Miss Conover? 
She ought not to remain alone in that apart- 
ment.” 

“Well, well! I thought of that too. But 
she can take care of herself.” 

“Those ruffians may call up the hospital 
and learn that we tricked them.” 

“And then?” 

“Try to force the truth from Miss Con- 
over.” 

“That’s precisely the wherefore of this 
coal dust. On your way!” 


Eleven o’clock. Kitty was in the kitchen, 
without light, her chair by the window, 
which she had thrown up. She had gone 
to bed, but sleep was impossible. So she 
decided to watch the Gregor windows for 
a while. Sometimes the mind is like a 
movie camera set for a double exposure. 
The whole scene is visible, but the camera 
sees only half of it. Thus, while she saw 
the windows across the court there entered 
the other side of her mind a picture of the 
immaculate Cutty crossing the platform 
with Johnny Two-Hawks thrown over his 
shoulder. The mental picture obscured 
the actual. 

She had called him old. Well, he was 
old. And no doubt he looked upon her as a 
child, wanting her to spend the night at a 
hotel! The affair was over. No one would 
bother Kitty Conover. Why should they? 
But it took strength to shoulder a man like 
that. What fun he and her father must 
have had together! And Cutty had loved 
her mother! That made Kitty exquisitely 
tender fora moment. All alone, at the age 
when new friendships were impossible. A 
lovable man like that going down through 
life alone! 

Census taker of alien undesirables; a 
queer occupation for a man so famous as 
Cutty. Patriotism—to plunge into that 
seething revolutionary scum to sort the 
dangerous madmen from the harmless mad- 
men. Courage and strength and mental 
resource; yes, Cutty possessed these; and 
ze would be the kind to laugh at a joke ora 

urt. 

One thing, however, was indelibly printed 
on her mind. Stefani Gregor—either Cutty 
had met and known the man or he had 
heard of him. 

Suddenly she became conscious that she 
was blinking as one blinks from mirror- 
reflected sunlight. She cast about for the 
source of this phenomenon. Obliquely 
from between the interstices of the fire- 
escape platform came a point of moving 
white light. She craned her neck. A bat- 
tery lamp! The round spot of light worked 
along the cement floor, vanished occasion- 
ally, reappeared, and then vanished alto- 
gether. Somebody was down there hunting 
for something. What? 

Kitty remained with her head out of the 
window for some time, unmindful of the 
spatter of rain. But nothing happened. 
The man was gone. Of course the incident 
might, not have the slightest bearing upon 
the previous adventures of this amazing 
night;still,it wassuggestive. Theyoungman 
hadwornsomethingroundhisneck. Butifhis 
enemies had it why should this man comb 
the court, unless he was a tenant and had 
knocked something off a window ledge? 

She began to appreciate that she was 
very tired, and decided to go back to bed. 
This time she fell asleep. Her disordered 
thoughts rearranged themselves in a dazzling 
dream. She found herself wandering through 
a glorious translucent green cavern—a huge 
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emerald. And in the distance she heard that | 
unmistakable tumpitum-tump! tumpitum- | 
tump! It drew her irresistibly. She fought . 
and struggled against the fascinating sound, | 
but it continued to draw her on. Suddenly | 
from round a corner came the squat man, | 
his hair a la Fuzzy-Wuzzy. He caught her | 
savagely by the shoulder and dragged her | 
toward a fire of blazing diamonds. On the | 
other side of that fire was a blond young | 
woman with a tiara of rubies on her head, | 
“Save me! Iam Olga, Olga!” Kitty strug- 
gled fiercely and awoke. 

The light was on. At the side of her bed 
were two men. One of them was holding | 
her bareshoulder and digging his fingers into | 
it cruelly. They looked like coal heayers, 

“We do not wish to harm you, and won’t 
if you’re sensible. Where did they take 
the man you brought here?” 


XI 


ITTY did not wrench herself loose at 

once. She wasn’t quite sure that this 
was not a continuance of her nightmare. 
She knew that nightmares had a way of 
breaking off in the middle of things, of 
never arriving anywhere. The room looked 
natural enough and the pain in her shoulder 
seemed real enough, but one never could tell, 
She decided to wait for the next episode. 

*“Answer!”’ cried the spokesman of the 
two, twisting Kitty’s shoulder. ‘Where 
did they take him?” 

Awake! Kitty wrenched her shoulder 
away and swept the bedclothes up to her 
chin. She was thoroughly frightened, but 
her brain was clear. The spark of self- 
preservation flew hither and about in search 
of expediencies, temporizations. She must 
come through this somehow with the van- 
tage on her side. She could not possibly 
betray that poor young man, for that would 
entail the betrayal of Cutty also. She saw 
but one avenue, the telephone; and these 
two men were on the wrong side of the bed, 
between her and the door. 

‘“‘What do you want?” Her throat was 
so dry she wondered whether the words 
were projected far enough for them to hear. | 

““We want the address of the wounded 
man you brought into this apartment,” | 

“They took him to a hospital.” 

“« ie was taken away from there.” 

“Ho was?” 

“Yes, he was. You may not know where, 
but you will know the address of the man | 
who tricked us; and that will be sufficient,” | 

“The army surgeon? He was called in by 
chance. I don’t know where he lives.” 

“The man in the dress suit.” 

“He was with the surgeon.” 

“He came first. Come; we have no} 
time to waste. We don’t want to hurt you, 
and we hope you will not force us.” 

“Will you step out of the room while I | 
dress?” 

“No. Tell us where the man lives, and 
ae can have the whole apartment to your- 
self.” ; 

“You speak English very well.” 

“Enough! Do you want us to bundle 
you up in the bedclothes and carry you off? 
It will not be a pleasant experience for a 
pretty young woman like yourself. Some- 
thing happened to the man you knew as | 
Gregory. Will that make you understand?” | 

““You know what abduction means?” 

“Your police will not catch us.” 

“But I might give you the wrong address. 

“Try it and see what happens. Young | 
lady, this is a bad affair for a woman to he 
mixed up in. Be sensible. We are in a 
hurry.” 

“Well, you seem to have acquired at 
least one American habit!” said a grui) 
voice from the bedroom doorway. “Raise | 
your hands quickly, and don’t turn,” went 
on the gruff voice. ‘If I shoot it will be to 
kill. It is a rough game, as you say. That’s 
it; and keep them up. Now then, young 
lady, slip on your kimono. Get up and) 
search these men. I’m in a hurry too.” 

Kitty obeyed, very lovely in her dishev- | 
elment. Repugnant as the task was she 
disarmed the two men and flung their) 
weapons on the bed. 

“Now something to tie their hands; any- 
thing that will hold.” 

Kitty could see the speaker now. An-| 
other coal heaver, but evidently on her side. | 

“Tie their hands behind them. . . - 1 
warn you not to move, men. When I say’ 
I’ll shoot I mean it. Don’t be afraid of 
hurting them, miss. Very good. Now band-. 
age their eyes. Handkerchiefs.” 

But Kitty’s handkerchiefs did not.run to - 
the dimensions required; so she ripped up 2 
petticoat. Torn between her eagerness to | 
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complete a disagreeable task and her of- 
fended modesty Kitty went through the 
performance with creditable alacrity. Then 
she jumped back into bed, doubled her 
knees and once more drew up the bed- 
clothes to her chin, content to be a spec- 
tator, her eyes as wide as ever they possibly 
could be. 

Some secret-service man Cutty had sent 
to protect her. Dear old Cutty! Small won- 
der he had urged her to spend the night at 
a hotel. The admiration of her childhood 
returned, but without the shackles of shy- 
ness. She had always trusted him abso- 
lutely, and to this trust was now added 
understanding. To have him pop into her 
life again in this fashion, all the ordinary 
approaches to intimacy wiped out by these 
amazing episodes; the years bridged in an 
hour! If only he were younger! 

“Watch them, miss. Don’t be afraid to 
shoot. I’ll return in a moment’’—still 
grufily. The secret-service man pushed his 
prisoners into chairs and left the bedroom. 

Kitty did not care how gruff the voice 
was; it was decidedly pleasant in her ears. 
Gingerly she picked up one of the revolvers. 
Kitty Conover with shooting irons in her 
hands, like a movie actress! She heard a 
whistle. After this an interval-of silence, 
save for the ticking of the alarm clock on 
the stand. She eyed the blindfolded men 
speculatively, swung out of bed and put on 
her stockings and sandals; then she sat on 
the edge of the bed and waited for the se- 
quence. Kitty Conover was going to have 
some queer recollections to tell her grand- 
children, providing she had any. That 
morning she had risen to face a humdrum 
normal day. And here she was, at midnight, 
hobnobbing with quiescent murder and 

' sudden death! To-morrow Burlingame 
would ask her to hustle up the Sunday stuff, 

' and she would hustle. She wanted to laugh, 
but was a little afraid that this laughter 
might degenerate into incipient hysteria. 

There was still in her mind a vivid recol- 
lection of her dream—the fire of diamonds 
and the blond girl with the tiara of rubies. 
Olga, Olga! Russian; the whole affair was 
Russian. She shivered. Always that land 
and people had appeared to her in sinister 
aspect; no doubt an impression acquired 
from reading melodramas written by Eng- 
lishmen who, once upon a time, had given 

| Russia preéminence as a political menace. 

Russia, in all things—music, art, litera- 

ture—the tragic note. Stefani Gregor and 

Johnny Two-Hawks had roused the enmity 

of some political society, with this result. 

Nihilist or Bolshevist or socialist, there was 

little choice; and Cutty sensibly did not 
| want her drawn into the whirlpool. 

What a pleasant intimacy hers and 
Cutty’s promised to be! And if he hadn’t 
casually dropped into the office that after- 
noon she would have surrendered the affair 
to the police, and that would have been the 
end of it. Amazing thought—you might 
jog along all your life at the side of a person 
and lever know him half so well as some- 
one you met in a tense episode, like that of 
the immaculate Cutty crossing the fire 
escape with Two-Hawks on his shoulders! 

She heard the friendly coal heaver going 
down the corridor to the door. When he 
returned to the bedroom two men accom- 
panied him. Not a word was said. The two 
men marched off with the prisoners and left 
Kitty alone with her savior. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. 

“You poor little chicken, did you believe 
I had deserted you?” The voice wasn’t 
gruff now. 

“Cutty?” Kitty ran to him, flinging her 
arms round his neck. “‘Oh, Cutty!” 

Cutty’s heart, which had bumped along 
an astonishing number of million times in 
fifty-two years, registered a memorable 
bump against his ribs. The touch of her 
soft arms and the faint indescribable per- 
fume which emanates from a dainty wom- 
an’s haijr-thrilled him beyond any thrill he 
had ever known. For Kitty’s mother had 
never put her arms round old Cutty’s neck. 
Of course he understood readily enough: 
Molly’s girl, flesh of her flesh. And she had 
rushed to him as she would have rushed to 
her father. He patted her shoulder clum- 

) sily, still a little dazzled for all the revelation 
in the analysis. The sweet intimacy of it! 
The door of Paradise opened for a moment, 
and then shut in his face. 

“TI did not recognize you at all!” she 
; cried, standing off. ‘I shouldn’t have 
_ known you on the street. And it is so sim- 
_ ple. What a-wonderful man you are!” 
“For an old codger?” Cutty’s heart reg- 
} 
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istered another sizable bump. 
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Kitty laughed. ‘‘Never call yourself old 
to me again. Are you always doing these 
things?” 

“Well, I keep moving. I suspected some- 
thing like this might happen. Those two 
will go to the Tombs to await deportation 
if they are aliens. Perhaps we can dig 
something out of them relative to this man 
Gregor. Anyhow, we’ll try.” 

“Cutty, I saw a man in the court with a 
pocket lamp before I went to bed. He was 
hunting for something.” 

“T didn’t find anything but a lot of fresh 
food someone had thrown out.” 

“Tt was you, then?” 

“Yes. There was a vague possibility that 
your protégé might have thrown out some- 
thing valuable during the struggle.” 

“What?” 

“Lord knows! A queer business, Kitty, 
you’ve lugged me into—my own! And 
there is one thing I want you to remember 
particularly: Life means nothing to the 
men opposed, neither chivalry nor ethics. 
Annihilation is their business. They don’t 
want civilization; they want chaos. They 
have lost the sense of comparisons or they 
would not seek to thrust Bolshevism down 
the throats of the rest of the world. They 
say democracy has failed, and their sub- 
stitute is murder and loot. Kitty, I want 
you to leave this roost.” 

“T shall stay until my lease expires.” 

“Why? In the face of real danger?” 

“Because I intend to, Cutty—unless you 
kidnap me.” : 

““Have you any good reason?” 

“You'll laugh; but something tells me 
to stay here.’ 

But Cutty did not laugh. ‘Very well. 
To-morrow an assistant janitor will be 
installed. His name is Antonio Bernini. 
Every night he will whistle up the tube. 
Whistle back. If you are going out for.the 
evening notify him where you intend to-go 
and when you expect to be back. A wire 
from your-.bed to his cot will be installed. 
In danger,:press the button. That’s the 
best I can do for you, since:you decide to 
stick. I don’t believe anything more will 
happen to-night, but from now on you will 
be watched. Never come directly to my 
apartment. . Break your journey* two or 
three times, with taxis. Always use’Eleva- 
tor Four. The'boy is mine; belongs to the 
service. So our Bolshevik friends won’t 
gather anything about you from him.” 

As a matter of fact Cutty had now come 
to the conviction that it would be-well to 
let Kitty remain here as a lure: He had 
urged her to leave, and she had refused, so 
his conscience was tolerably clear. Be-: 
sides, she would henceforth be guarded with 
a ceaseless efficiency second only-to that 
which encompasses a President...of the 
United States. Always some man of the 


service would be watching ‘those ‘who’ 


watched her. This was going to develop 
into a game of small nets, one or two vic- 
tims at a time. Because these enemies of 
civilization lacked coherence in action there 
would be slim chance of rounding them up 
in bulk. But from now on men would van- 
ish—one here, a pair there, perhaps on 
occasion four or five. And those who had 
known them would know them no more. 
The policy would be that employed by the 
British in the submarine campaign—mys- 
terious silence after the evanishment. 

“Tt’s all so exciting!” said Kitty. “But 
that poor old man Gregor! He had a won- 
derful violin, Cutty; and sometimes I used 
to hear him play folklore music—sad, 
haunting melodies.’ 

“We'll know in a little while what’s be- 
come of him. I doubt there is a foreign 
organization in the city that hasn’t one or 
more of our men on the inside. A word will 
be dropped somewhere. I’m rarely active 
on this side of the Atlantic; and what I’m 
doing now is practically due to interest. 


EVENING POST 


But every active operative in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago is on the 
lookout for a man who, if left free, will stir 
up a lot of trouble. He has leadership, this 
Boris Karlov, a former intimate here of 
Trotzky’s. We have reason to believe that 
he slipped through the net in San Francisco. 
Probably under a cleverly forged passport. 
Now please describe the man who came in 
with the policeman. I haven’t had time to 
make inquiries at the precinct, where they 
will have a minute description of him.” 

“He made me think of a gorilla, just as I 
told you. His face was pretty well banged 
up. Naturally I did not notice any scar. 
A dreadfully black beard, shaven.” 

“Squat, powerful, like a gorilla. Lord, I 
wish I’d had a glimpse of him! He’s one of 
the few topnotchers I haven’t met. He’s 
the spark, the hand on the plunger. The 
powder is all ready in this land of ours; our 
job is to keep off the sparks until we can 
spread the stuff so it will only go puff in- 
stead of bang. This man Karlov is bad 
medicine for democracy. Poor devil!’ 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because I’m honestly sorry for them. 
This fellow Karlovy has suffered. He is now 
a species of madman nothing will cure. He 
and his kind. have gained their ends in 
Russia, but the impetus to kill and burn 
and loot is still unchecked. Sorry, yes; 
but we can’t have them here. They remind 
me of nothing so much as those blind deep 
sea monsters in one of Kipling’s tales, 
thrown up into air and sunlight by a 
submarine volcano, slashing and bellowing. 
But we can’t have them here any longer. 
Keep. those revolvers under your pillow. 


“All you, have to do is to point. Nobody will 


know that you can’t shoot. And always re- 
member, we’re watching over you. Good 
night.” 

““Mouquin’s for lunch?” 

“Well, lll be hanged! But it can’t be, 
Kitty. You and I must not be seen in 
public. If*that was Karlov you will be 
marked, and so will anyone who travels 
with you.” 

“Good gracious!” 

“Fact. But come up to the roost— 
changing taxis—to-morrow at five and have 
tea.” E 
Down in the street Cutty bore into the 
slariting rain, no longer a drizzle. With his 
hands jammed in his side pockets and. his 
gaze on the sparkling pavement he con- 
tinued downtown, in a-dangerously rumi- 
native frame of mind, dangerous because 
had he been followed he would not have 
known it. 

Molly Conover’s girl! That afternoon 
it had been Tommy Conover’s girl; now 
she was Molly’s. It occurred to him for the 


‘first time that he was one of those unfortu- 


nate individuals who are always able-to 


- open the door:to Paradise for others and 


are themselyes forced to remain outside. 
Hadn’t heintroduced Conover to Molly, and 
hadn’t they fallen in love on the spot? Too 
old to be a hero and not old enough to die. 
He grinned. Some day he would use that 
line. 

Of course it wasn’t Kitty who set this 
peculiar cogitation in motion. It wasn’t 
her arms and the perfume of her hair. The 
actual thrill had come from a recrudescence 
of a vanished passion; anyhow, a passion 
that had been held suspended all these 
years. Still, it offered a disquieting pros- 
pect. He was sensible enough to realize 
that he would be in for some confusion in 
trying to disassociate the phantom from the 
quick. 

Most pretty young women were flitter- 
flutters, unstable, shallow, immature. But 
this little lady had depth, the sense of the 
living drama; and, Lord, she was such a 
beauty! Wanted a man who would laugh 
when he was happy and when he was hurt. 
A bull’s-eye—bang, like that! For the only 
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breed worth its salt was the kind that 
laughed when happy and when hurt. 

The average young woman, rushing into 
his arms the way she had, would not have 
stirred him in the least. And immediately 
upon the heels of this thought came a taste 
of the confusion he saw in store for himself. 
Was it the phantom or Kitty? He jumped 
to another angle to escape the impasse. 
Kitty’s coming to him in that fashion raised 
an unpalatable suggestion. He evidently 
looked fatherly, no matter how he felt. 
Hang these fifty-two years, to come crowd- 
ing his doorstep all at once! 

He raised his head and laughed. He sud- 
denly remembered now. At nine that night 
he had been scheduled to deliver a lecture 
on the Italo-Jugoslavy muddle before a dis- 
tinguished audience in the ballroom of a 
famous hotel! He would have some fancy 
apologizing to do in the morning. 

He stepped into a doorway, then peered 
out cautiously. There was not a single pedes- 
trian in sight. No need of hiking any fur- 
ther in this rain; so he hunted for a taxi. 
To-morrow he would set the wires humming 
relativetooldStefaniGregor. Boris Karlov, 
if indeed it were he, would lead the way. 
Hadn’t Stefani and Boris been boyhood 
friends, and hadn’t Stefani betrayed the 
latter in some political affair? He wasn’t 
sure; but a glance among his 1912 notes 
would clear up the fog. 

But that young chap! Who was he? 
Cutty set his process of logical deduction 
moving. Karlov—always supposing that 
gorilla was Karlov—had come in from the 
west. So had the young man. Gregor’s in- 
clinations had been toward the aristocracy; 
at least, that had been the impression. A 
Bolshevik would not seek haven with a man 
like Gregor, as this young man had. But 
Two-Hawks bothered him; the name both- 
ered him, because it had no sense either in 
English or in Russian. And yet he was sure 
he‘had heard it somewhere. Perhaps his 
notes would throw some light on that sub- 
ject too. , 

When he arrived home? Miss Frances, the 
nurse, informed him that the patient was 
babbling in an outlandish tongue. For a 
long time Cutty stood by,the bedside, trans- 
lating. 

“Olga! . ~.. Olga!.._... And she gave 
me food, Stefani,-this charming American 
girl. Never must we forget that. [*was 
hungry, and she gave me food. :.. . But I 
paid for it. . .. . You, gone, there was:no 
one else. ... . And she is poor.... ... The 
torches! ...... lam burning, burning!... . 
Olga!” : 

“What does he say?’?-asked the nurse. 

“Ttis Russian. Isit a crisis?’’ he evaded. 

“Not necessarily. Doctor Harrison said 
he would probably return to consciousness 
sometime: to-morrow. But he must have 
absolute quiet. No visitors. A bad blow, 
but not of fatal consequence. I’ve seen 
hundreds of cases much worse pull out in a 
fortnight. You’d better go to bed, sir.” 

“All right,” said Cutty gratefully. He 
was tired. The ball did not rebound as it 
used to; the resilience was petering out. 
But look alive, there! Big events were 
toward, and he most not stop to feel of his 
pulse. 


Three o’clock in the morning. 

The man in the Gregor bedroom sat 
down on the bed, the pocket lamp dangling 
from his hairy fingers. Not a nook or 
cranny in the apartment had he overlooked. 
In every cupboard, drawer; in the beds 
and under; the trunks; behind the radia- 
tors and the pictures; \the shelves and 
clothes in the closets. What he sought he 
had not found. 

His vengeance would not be complete 
without those green stones in his hands. 
Anna would call from her grave. Pretty 
little Anna, who had trusted Stefani Gregor, 
and gone to her doom. 

All these thousands of miles, by hook and 
crook, by forged passports, by sums: of 
money, sleepless nights and hungry days— 
for this! The last of that branch of the 
breed out of his reach, and the stones van- 
ished! A queer superstition had taken lodg- 
ment in his brain; he recognized it now for 
the first time. The possession of those 
stones would be a sign from God to go on. 
Green stones for bread! Green stones for 
bread! The drums of jeopardy! In his 
hands they would be talismanie. 

But wait! That pretty girl across the 
way. Supposing he had intrusted the stones 
to her? Or hidden them there without her 
being aware of it? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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about Paris I realized them and was foolish 
enough to drop into a state of something 
like panic that kept me from sleeping and 
had an odd effect on my digestion. t 

The city was crying for men to do its 
work, but it was youth the city wanted to 
buy. The war had discredited old age. 
Men wanting secretaries or clerks simply 
refused to consider my application. They 
would wait until demobilization; they 
knew soldiers they could get. 

I tried to 
think of some- 
thing else to 
offer in ex- 
change for aliv- 
ing. There was 
no family tradi- 
tion I could 
turn to for a 
suggestion. 
The Van Hoe- 
ven fortunes 
were foundedin 
theseventeenth 
century by a 
fur-trading old 
scoundrel who 
presented too 
dangerous an 
example for 
these days of 
more adroit 
lawmaking. 
The rest of my 
progenitors 
were lawyers 
and statesmen, 
with an occa- 
sional clergy- 
aoehay, > 
At the end of 
one annoying 
day I came to 
my room,sat on 
my bed and 
pictured their 
horrified coun- 
cil at my plight. 
I imagined 
them as they 
hang in Nich- 
olas’ library 
with their 
straight noses, 
their calm eyes 
and their gen- 
eral air of use- 
fulness to 
society. I re- 
membered hav- 
ing once told 
Nicholas that 
they looked like 
a line of perfect 
butlers sitting 
in some ideal 
employment 
agency waiting 
for positions. 
Nicholas was 
horrified, but 
it was true, par- 
ticularly of his 
father in his 
stock and burn- 
sides and of 
Nicholas himself portrayed in the smooth 
rotundity of his late thirties. 

As I thought of Nicholas’ annoyance it 
suddenly occurred to me that perhaps the 
solution of my elderly difficulties lay in 
those old words of mine. Why should not I, 
cast au naturel into a drafty world at sixty- 
two, earn a competence as someone’s but- 
ler? As I considered it, something like 
Nicholas’ choler possessed me. 

“Certainly I do not look like a butler,” 
I told myself, and went to the mirror 
angrily expecting an indignant denial from 
that uncompromising article of furniture. 

“Very like a butler indeed,” my mirror 
said, looking at me critically. ‘With burn- 
sides you would be a 

I jerked myself away from it in a pas- 
sion, It was my bank account that re- 
peated the suggestion with final emphasis. 

The superb resignation with which I 
finally acquiesced was made a trifle farcical 
by the discovery, after I had grown the 
burnsides and accustomed myself to “‘sir”’ 
or ‘‘madame” as an appendage to each 
remark, that a hungry world was not be- 
seeching me to manage its place plates. 

That is why I—as Jacob Smith—was 
standing before Mrs. Isaac R. Davison, of 


‘ant —— 
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Altoona, Idaho, with a most apologetic 
slant to my neck and an ingratiating smile. 
She was, I must confess in honesty, the 
twelfth person to whom I had proffered my 
ministrations. 

“My daughter’s got an idea she’d like to 
take home a French butler as a kind of 
souvenir,’’ Mrs. Davison went on, “so I 
suppose that’s all there is to it.” 

“T am sorry, madame,” I said, and 
bowed again. 


opportunity to think, however, by the time 
she reached a breathing station in her talk, 
and I said: 

“Might I suggest that I have been used 
to French servants for years, and if made- 
moiselle—if your daughter cares to have a 
Frenchman I can be one without difficulty.”’ 

“Land sakes!” she exclaimed. “It don’t 
seem to me that’d be quite honest.” 

I shrugged my shoulders as all French- 
men are supposed to shrug theirs and said: 


“‘Tell Jacob About What Trunks are to Go To:morrow. He’s Our New Butler”’ 


“You been over here long?”’ she asked. 

“Twenty years, madame.” 

“Well, you’re ready to go back now, I 
guess. T'alk the lingo?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“So does Mary—that’s my daughter. 
She lets on she don’t know much, but 
seems to me like she gets on real well. As 
far as I’m concerned there’s just no sense 
iD ite 

“Tn that case possibly a French servy- 

I was being so deferential by that time 
that I did not presume to finish the sen- 
tence. 

““My little girl runs things for me, so that 
don’t matter. She’d of seen you to-day, 
only she was tied up at her canteen. She’s 
been doing work for the Red Cross. We 
made our money in war stuff and she felt like 
she’d ought to do all she could. I come 
over to be with her. But land! I don’t see 
her once in a lifetime. The committee I got 
on to get over busted up, so I’m high and 
dry all day long.” 

I suspected Mrs. Davison of detaining 
me for the companionship of a compre- 
hending ear and I was glad, for I am not 
quick to seize an advantage. I had an 


“ Pourtant ¢a ne fait aucun mal a personne.” 
I remember I was ashamed of myself for 
showing off. 

“You could take me in all right,’”’ Mrs. 
Davison commented, ‘‘and it’d be kind of 
nice to be able to say an intelligent word 
now and then and be understood. How 
much do you ask?” 

I named my wage. 

“Got any references?’’ 

.“T have been with Mr. Peter Van Hoe- 
ven in his chateau in Brittany for twenty 
years. He brought me over.” 

“One of them New York Van Hoevens?”’ 
Mrs. Davison queried. 

I was rather surprised. We are not a 
very advertised set. I said the Van Hoe- 
vens were from New York. 

“ve heard Mary talk about ’em,’’ she 
informed me. “She'll like that. I guess 
you better come round and see her to-night 
about eight.”’ 

“T am about to interview another pos- 
sible employer,” I said basely. ‘If I do 
not accept that position I should be pleased 
to return.” 

It was true ina way. I did intend to try 
the man whose advertisement followed 
Mrs. Davison’s in the Phare. 
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“Well, consider yourself engaged,” Mrs. 
Davison clinched the matter, “‘for a month- 
anyhow. If Mary don’t want you I guess 
that won’t break us.” 

“Thank you, madame.” 

“We sail for America day after to- 
morrow and we took an extra stateroom in 
case we hired somebody. Will that be all 
right for you?” 

The advertisement had mentioned going 
to America. I had not imagined they 

would start so 
soon, but it was 
quite immate- 
rial to me. 
“Perfectly, 
madame,”’ J 
said. 
ee D ’ y ts) u 
know about 
taking care of 
_ baggage and 
those sort of 


“Well, [hope 
you'll likebeing 
withus. Wetry 
to be good to 
our help. Want 
your wages 
now?” 

She was a 
dumpy little 
person, but her 
face took on an 
unearthly radi- 
ance for me. | 
admitted that I 
should. 

“Thought 
you might need 
it, gettin’ off so 
soon,” she ex- 
plained, and 
paid me. 


here at eight 
o’clock to- 
night. Don’t 
forget.” 

I withdrew 
to pack what 
belongings I 


and Miss Davi- 


would un- 
doubtedly be 
infinitely more 
vulgar than her 
mother, with 
the vulgarity of 
a little educa- 


should dislike 
her. 
often like that. — 


rir 


“‘N7OU the 
man Mis’ | 
Davison hired?”’ The tone bespoke New 
England. The person putting the query | 
was as incongruous in her cap and apron 
as the wolf must have been in Madame 
Riding Hood’s peignoir, but not so sinister. | 
“Oui, mademoiselle,”’ I replied after a 
moment’s pause, subtly designed to indicate 
that I had been forced to wrest her meaning | 
from a strange tongue. s 
““Mis’ Davison’s told me you aint 
French. They’re at dinner. Set down.” 
She did not indicate a chair. I gathered 
from her general spareness of manner that | 
she saw no need to lavish gesturesonme. | 
The room was one of the big private | 
salons at the Ritz, devoid of personality as 
a bathtub. A confusion of trunks and | 
clothes gave the impression of briefly ar- 
rested activity. ; | 
“Have you been with the Davyisons | 
long?’’ I asked, not only to be agreeable, | 
but because I wanted information. 
“Bight years,” she said. ‘Brought me — 
from Altoona.” | 
With that she went from the room as’ | 
though she were afraid I might be trouble- | 
some. She left me with the distinct impres- | 
sion that we could never be truly congenial. 
(Continued on Page 105) 


‘‘Mary’ll be | 


had taken out, | 
pay up my rent — 
and wait for | 
eight o’clock | 


son. I remem- | 
berthinkingshe | 


tion, and that I | 


Fate is | 


(Continued from Page 102) 

I slipped off my overcoat and took a big 
Henry IV armchair over which a basket of 
woven roses spread polychromatic riot. It 
stood by the fire and perhaps the heat was 
the reason for what happened. Also I had 
walked a good deal that day and with my 
digestion in its uncertain state I had not 
risked a meal, which I suppose was foolish, 
as it left-me tired. In any case, what hap- 
pened happened. I fell asleep. 

I dreamed that Nicholas was protesting 
with me against accepting an excellent situ- 
ation, which he described as being a bell 
boy. I told him that it was really not his 
affair and that to become any kind of boy 
struck me as a pleasant novelty for a man 
my age. : 

* Are you Jacob Smith?” he asked. 

I could not see why if I answered that 
question it would give him a hold over me, 
but I was sure it would. Then I realized 
that there was something strange about the 
tone in which he had asked it. 

“Are you Jacob Smith?” it came, and I 
am not sure whether it was the second 
time, or just my brain remembering very 
vividly. 

“T_][—I ——” J said, groping about in 
a great waste of sudden consciousness. 

“T’m Miss—I’m Mary Davison,” the 
voice continued. 

She was a tall girl with a long throat and 
rather grave eyes. She wore a Red Cross 
uniform and her hands were twisting a 
magazine she carried. I got to my feet with 
no dignity whatever and began an apology 
no sentence of which ever attained a ma- 
jority of the number of words needed to 
complete it. 

“T’m sorry I kept you waiting so long,” 
she told me. ‘‘I’ll try to be brief.” 

Her fingers tugged at the-magazine as 
though she were going to tearit. Evidently 
she was trying to think how to go on. I 
kmew she meant to tellane I would not do, 
and braced myself. 

“Yes, Miss Davison,” I said. 

“My mother didn’t quite understand 
why I wanted a Frenchman,” she ex- 
plained. “I did want to keep up what 
French I’ve learned and I thought that 
would be a good way, but most of all I 
wanted to hire a soldier—someone who 
really needed a position—a blessé, you 
know.” 

“Je parle francais, mademoiselle, comme 
pere et mere,” I said desperately to show I 
was all right on that count. 

“Y ouraccent sounds fine—I don’t know,”’ 
she told me. 

I suppose I should have told her it was 
excellent, but I really could not. I didn’t 
speak and she went on: 

“TI wanted to help out a Frenchman be- 
cause it seems like we owe them so much— 
mother and me. I’d like to pay back in any 
way like that that I could.” 

“Ym sorry,” was all there was left for 
me to say. “I’m not a soldier.” 

I tried to smile at the obviousness of the 
remark. I got out what was left of the 
wages—I’d had to break into. it for my 
board bill—and put it down on a gilt table. 

“T feel it only fair to myself to keep fifty 
franes for the day I have lost,’’ I told her as 
brazenly as I could. 

She looked at me very gravely indeed. 

“Mother engaged you for the month,” 

she said. ‘It’s your money.” 
_ Lhave no idea why, but I could not take 
it. I said so as politely as I knew how and 
began to put on my coat. There happened 
to be a tear in the lining, which I had been 
careless enough to put off mending. My 
hand caught in it and delayed me. It was 
that moment’s delay that gave Miss Davi- 
son time for an impulse to reconsider. 

“How old are you?” she asked. 

“Sixty-two,” I answered, and since I 
knew that was fatal I hurried on. “I 
would be willing to accept somewhat less 
a month than the amount I named to your 
mother.” 

“We expected to pay that,’’ she inter- 
Tupted me. “‘You used to work for the 
Van Hoevens, mother said.’ 

“Yes, Miss Davison.” 

“You know about plates and things 
then?” 

| “Yes, Miss Davison.” 
| The coat had been on a long time. I 
| reached for my hat. 

“You look like a good butler,” she said. 

+ “I guess maybe we hadn’t ought to miss 
the chance of getting you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Davison,” I responded 

| devoutly. 

“Mother told you we were going to leave 
day after to-morrow?” 
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“Yes, Miss Davison.” 

“‘Roxie’ll tell you about the trunks,” she 
said. ‘Seeing after them will be part of 
your work.’’ And she called, “‘Roxie!”’ 

The New England person appeared. 

“Tell Jacob about what trunks are to go 
to-morrow,” she told her. ‘‘He’s our new 
butler.’”” As she went out she said, ‘‘Good 
night, Jacob.” 

Roxie’s classification of the trunks was a 
masterpiece. It consisted of two gestures: 
“Them to-morrow,’ accompanied one; 
“Them we take,’ the other. 

That seemed to be all, but I felt a great 
ey to express some of my emotion, so I 
said: 

““Miss Davison seems to be very kind.” 

She gave me a look meant to wither the 
impertinence that presumed to phrase so 
fundamental an observation. 

“Miss Mary,” she informed me, ‘‘is a 
lady born.” 

I was perfectly sure I knew a quotation 
exactly fitted to the occasion, but it was 
some time before I remembered it: “Let 
rocks their silence break.” 

That woman’s words were more eloquent 
than any tribute I could have pronounced. 
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reat monosyllabic abigail addressed me 
five times during the crossing, which 
was a long one. I ate next her or I could 
not boast so much. Three of the five she 
said ‘‘Thanks.’”? Once, “‘Wish I was rich,” 
and once, ‘Think you’re funny, don’t 
you?” The last remark was the result of 
my offering her a cigarette, quite inadvert- 
ently, but to the extreme delight of the rest 
of the table. 2 

She lacked a certain soft charm, but 
there was something dependable about her 
that I grew to find not disagreeable and 
which made me regret that incident which 
undoubtedly left a scar on our intercourse. 

I saw neither Mrs. Davison nor her 
daughter until the day before our arrival, 
when I went up for a windy interview on 
the A deck and was told we were to install 
ourselves temporarily at the Biltmore. 

Once there the Davisons confronted the 
problem of what to do next. There was that 
curious lack of purpose about the ménage 
that one sometimes sees in families without 
men. It appeared they did not intend to 
return to Altoona. They had bought a 
place called Rosemount, at Warm Cove, 
Long Island, and made all their plans to go 
there, but suddenly the difficulties of taking 
up life in a new part of the country loomed 
large and gave Mrs. Davison what she 
called “‘the kippies.”’ 

“T don’t know why we bought it,’”’ she 
said, referring to the property, “‘only it was 
awful cheap and a real pretty view. The 
house was fierce. We had it decorated. I 
guess it’ll be all right. But what’ll we do 
when we get there? That’s what gets me. 
We don’t know a soul.” 

I had been summoned to their apart- 
ments, because if they decided on Rose- 
mount I was to hire the corps of servants 
necessary to run the place. 

I saw from the way Mrs. Dayison had 
stated their position that what they wanted 
was some reénforcement of their intention, 
so I said, ‘You will make friends there, I 
am sure.” 

“T don’t know,” she answered dubiously. 
“We've always lived.in Altoona, ever since 
Mary and me got back from the Klondike 
anyhow. We knew everybody there, but 
that’s different. Population changes every 
five years. Folks was tickled to death to 
know us. 
necks out at Warm Cove.” 

“They will call most certainly,’ I said 
soothingly. 

“Maybe they will—and maybe not. 
Mary thought it’d be a good place to go 
because it ain’t so very fashionable, but 
some nice people lives round. She thought 
we'd get to know ’em easier than at a place 
like Newport, where our money’d never 
show.” 

No very delicate assurance sprang to 
my lips, so I was silent. Mrs. Davison 
emitted a sigh that was dangerously like 
a sob. 

“The folks in Altoona was good enough 
for me,” she asseverated, “‘but they didn’t 
interést Mary no more. She wanted to 
come East and there was no reason she 
shouldn’t. She deserves anything she wants. 
Land knows, we ain’t always had the 
easiest time!” 

A shadow fell over her face. 

“Terrible things have happened to us,” 
she ended. ‘“‘There was blood on Mary’s 
cradle.” 


I guess they won’t break their - 
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She was so pleased at that dramatic 
phrasing of their past that it assuaged her 
melancholy, 

“You’re a man of sense, Jacob,’’ she 
said. ‘‘What’d you do?” 

As neither Mrs. Davison nor her daugh- 
ter seemed to have any other inclination, I 
encouraged the Rosemount project. My 
support gave resolution the impetus it 
lacked. 

“We might as well go up against it,’’ 
Mrs. Davison philosophized. 

“Can’t do any more than get stung. 
Hope you'll tell us how things had ought 
to go. We got the money, but we just 
don’t know.” 

Miss Davison told me the size of the 
house and we worked together on inter- 
viewing underservants. She took an in- 
terest in it, and she had some absurd idea 
about a tendency in me to overwork. It 
was a precaution which would certainly 
have amused my-family. 

Finally we gathered together a group as 
free from Bolshevism, adenoids and dan- 
gerous humors as the nonprescient mind of 
man could hope to find, and one raw day 
Miss Mary and I took them to Warm Cove 
to put the house in readiness for Mrs. 
Davison’s coming. Miss Mary was always 
planning ways to spare and take care of her 
mother, which was a little like flinging bath 
Salts in a pugilist’s tub, as Mrs. Davison 
merely resented any intimation that she 
had to be looked after. 

“T guess if I stood two winters north of 
Nome,” she grumbled the morning that we 
left her, ‘‘I could manage a night in a house 
where maybe the furnace ain’t working 
right.” 

It turned out to bea huge place and rather 
appalling in its Patent-Jacobean way. 
There were traces of fine mid-Victorian 
woodwork and brasses that the decorator 
had failed to conceal and that made me 
resent it more than an entirely new house. 

That evening Miss Mary and I sat in 
front of an open fire in the library and 
made plans for the conduct of the house- 
hold. In her intimations concerning the 
way they had been used to living Miss Mary 
was almost as frank as her mother. 

“T don’t even know about food,” she 
said. “Our idea of a grand dinner was 
chicken and ice cream on, Sundays, so 
you'll have to order, only I’d like it if 
you’d explain about things to me every 
day, because I want to learn.”’ 

Mrs. Davison rolled to the door next day 
in the fattest limousine imaginable. 

“T got a surprise for you, pettie, but 
I ain’t going to tell,’”’ she said as she 
descended. Then gave herself over to ad- 
miration as she was led over the house— 
admiration that reached a climax whenever 
she inspected a bathroom. 

“T hadn’t realized how lovely it is,’’ she 
remarked at luncheon in the very precious 
manner she had brought out as appro- 
priate to her surroundings. ‘‘Real ances- 
tral looking, don’t you think?’”’ 

“Tt’s very handsome,” Miss Mary agreed 
in a savorless voice. Then suddenly, “But 
it’s not right. I don’t know what it is and 
you don’t, but real people would. There’s 
something about it that %y 

“Now don’t you be nonsensical,’ her 
mother interrupted. “It’s perfect. The 
decorator says so and I guess she’d ought 
to know. She costs enough. What do you 
mean by real people anyway, dearie? You 
make me feel like a rag doll.” 

“‘T mean people who’ve always had things 
and know nice people—oh, people you 
read about.” | 

“Swells?’? Mrs. Davison asked suc- 
cinctly. Her analysis of society was not 
complicated with subtleties. 

“Yes, I suppose,’’ Miss Mary said. “The 
house is just like us, I guess.” 

“T don’t see anything the matter with 
us,”” Mrs. Davison protested. ‘‘I’m as good 
as any woman living, if I do say it, and you 
can hold up your head with the best.” 

With this modest observation she fell 
upon her salad in a sudden omnivorous way 
I had observed in other tremendously fat 
women, which is both startling and vaguely 
alarming. 

“Yes, we’re all right,’’ Miss Mary went 
on with deep earnestness. ‘‘We’re healthy 
and moral and rich. But I don’t want to 
stay like us. I want to be somebody and 
know people and feel right when I go 
places.” 

“You're just as right as the next one,” 


her mother assured her, “and you better, 


hurry and eat your food and get into some 
other clothes.” 
“What for?” her daughter asked. 
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“Some newspaper photographers is com- 
ing out to take pictures of the house. They 
called up and asked if they could after 
you’d left. That’s the surprise. Sounds 
pretty swell, doesn’t it?” 

Miss Mary was not so enraptured with 
the news as her mother had expected and 
her lingering in the background drove Mrs. 
Davison to a majestic assumption of the 
forefront of almost every picture. 

The next Sunday Roxie took the news- 
papers up with Mrs. Davison’s tray. She 
came down with the bursting expression 
that indicated she was about to speak, 

“‘She’s mad,” she announced—‘“she,”’ 
with Roxie, always meant Mrs. Davison— 
“because they printed them pictures in the 
real estate notes instead of the society 
column.” 

Indeed Mrs. Davison appeared at the 
dinner table with red eyes. 

“You’d ’a’ thought I was a new kind of 
heating plant,” I heard her say mournfully. 

“Never mind, ma,” Miss Mary said, 
and stroked her hand. ‘You looked real 
nice anyway. Didn’t she, Jacob?” 

I said she had, as convincingly as Miss 
Mary had been sure I would. 

Miss Mary, if incurably romantic, was 
always kind, and she had a confidence in 
me that would have snared a more wary 
heart than mine into devotion. After all, 
admiration is very near to the nucleus of 
attraction. I am sure Cleopatra managed 
a dazzled look in her eyes for Cesar when 
the Nile was a younger river. Not that 
I dazzled Miss Mary, but in a world that 
ignored me she never failed to manifest her 
belief in my superiority. 

All of which is my roundabout way of 
excusing myself for having fallen in placid 
old-man love with Miss Mary—the kind of 
paternal love that cries to serve and pro- 
tect, a kindly, harmless thing that makes 
one feel very old but is so consolatory that 
one does not care. 
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HE village people began to call—the 

class that allowed their reserve. to be 
overcome by their curiosity about the new 
house and its new occupants. To Mrs. 
Davison it was a social triumph. 

“T hope you're satisfied now,”’ she said 
to her daughter, going over the cards in the 
pierced-silver basket on the hall table as a 
pirate captain might run over his captured 
flags. “Mrs. Tatton. Her husband keeps 
the big dry-goods store. She was talking to 
me about how gay it is here in season. She 
says she could just sit on her porch and 
watch the clothes go by forever.”’ 

“Does she?”’ Miss Mary put in, because 
her mother’s pause demanded a remark. 

“And Mrs. Bell. Her husband’s got that 
big shoe factory. She’s a lovely woman, 
didn’t you think? I never see such a polish 
on nails. I got to have mine done soon.”’ 

“Yes, mother—have you?” 

“Uh-huh,” 

Mrs. Davison glanced at her less glitter- 
ing fingers, rubbed them in her palm 
thoughtfully and went back to her trophies. 

““Mr. Roland,” she read. ‘‘He’s the 
minister. He’s nice, but kind of sissy» I 
don’t like a young fellow to act so quiet.” 

“T liked him. He said something so 
pretty about the ruins and rains of winter 
in the garden.” 

“He was quoting poetry,”’ Mrs. Davison 
laughed. “‘Wouldn’t that kill you?” 

“TI wonder what poetry it was from,” 
Miss Mary said, but Mrs. Davison merely 
went on with other summaries. 

I put Swinburne on the drawing-room 
table—even bent back the covers so it 
would open at the proper place, but Miss 
Mary didn’t notice it and her mother only 
said, “‘Ain’t that a pretty book now? That 
decorator woman certainly was tasty.” 

After watching ladies without conversa- 
tional resources suffering through ten agon- 
ized minutes of call, their eyes scurrying 
over everything for future conversational 
material, I entered at half after four one 
afternoon and went to Miss Mary. 

“Do you wish tea served here, Miss 
Davison?’”’ I asked. She nodded. 

After the caller, a Mrs. Ouderkirk, had 
gone she came to my pantry. 

“T’m glad you asked me that, Jacob,” 
she said. “‘I’d read in novels about having 
tea served, but I hadn’t ever thought of us 
having it.” 

“The Van Hoevens did every after- 
noon,”’ I told her. 

“T guess we'd better, too,”’ she concluded 
as excitedly as though it marked a step in 
her existence. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Supreme In Distinction 


The Super-Six Has 
Always Set the Style 


E have never sought to develop the Hudson Super- 
Six as the greatest speed and power car in the world. 


It is true that in speed—in hill-climbing—in 

quick acceleration—no stock car ever matched it. 

‘ Official records show that. *But they are inci- 

dental. They were made in tests to prove Hudson endurance. 


Surely these great performance qualities are enough to 
account for Hudson’s five years of leadership as the largest 
selling fine car in the world. Any owner would take pride 
in a car that none has equalled in any worthwhile per- 
formance record. 


Yet a large class of Hudson buyers selected it for an alto- 
gether different quality. 


A Distinctive Design 
An Exclusive Motor 


HOUSANDS chose it with an eye single to its beauty, 

charm and notable appearance. They hold none can 
surpass it in distinction. For the Hudson looks its supremacy 
in every line. 


But it is idle to think that those who primarily seek fine 
appearance in a car, do not value the mechanical superiority 
of the Hudson Super-Six. 


Granted you will never require such great speed; yet Hud- 
| son’s capacity means less than half load in ordinary driving. 
It insures absolute freedom from strain. 


Perfected Mechanism Makes 
Such Luxury Possible 


HAT extra reserve power means much on hills. It means 

much in flexibility and in quick response. It saves 
much changing of gears. It means utter smoothness—due 
to less vibration than any other type ever achieved. 


That, too, is a matter of .record. The official proofs are 
open to all. 


In the exclusive Super-Six motor vibration is reduced almost 
to nil and motor efficiency increased 80%. Motor power is 
increased 72%, without added size or cylinders. Endurance is 
almost doubled. The Super-Six principle is patented. No 
one else can use it. 


Its ty e€ o1VeS Hudson every advantage. Wh 7 accept a 
5S 5 J 
lesser car? 


All Accept Hudson as 
the Pattern Car 


T has always been a leader of coach design. From year to 

year it has set the style that motordom accepts. It was 
creator of the stream line body, and such distinctive models as 
the Sedan, Coupe and the Touring Limousine. 


And you will find in the Hudson all the beauty and luxury 
that imagination and skilled workmanship can create. 


Note how it predominates wherever fine cars are seen. 
Outside of the clubs, the opera, the theatre; in the fine residence 
streets and on fashionable boulevards observe how it out- 
numbers two, three and even four to one, any other make of 
fine car. And in Europe, the Orient and South America also 
Hudson outsells any other fine car. 


But while its appearance is prized by all Hudson owners, 
and even dictates the choice of many, to most who know 
the Hudson its chief appeal must always be its performance 
and endurance. 


By every test it is supreme. 


The supply of Hudsons has never been sufficient for the 
demand. Thousands have waited months for certain wanted 
models. You can insure yourself against disappointment 
in delivery only by placing your order well ahead of the time 
you will require it. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

Mrs. Bell called again and brought her 
son, a youngster with sleeked hair, in a 
snuff-colored empire business suit. He was 
a jolly person who said, ‘‘Oh, boy! Some 
house!’’ and tried to teach Miss Mary to 
<himmy to the raucousness of the phono- 
eraph. He brought other young people to 
the house, good souls much like himself. 
Miss Mary was not a great success with 
them. Because they failed to interest her 
they thought her grave. 

Mrs. Davison, however, formed pas- 
sionate attachments, chief among them her 
devotions to Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Tatton and 
Mrs. Ouderkirk. She admired Mrs. Bell 
and Mrs. Tatton. But Mrs. Ouderkirk, who 
had reddened hair and wore emerald-green 
satins, and diamond fauna, intrigued her 
imagination. Tosee Mrs. Davison and that 
three bent over a bridge table playing for a 
doll telephone hider as dying men in a 
scurvy camp might play for the last po- 
tato was a sight that no god or man could 
afford to miss. It was a breathless and 
stealthy battle, the players balanced on the 
edges of their chairs, the cards dropping 
with muted mercilessness. I once saw Mrs. 
Ouderkirk pat a diamond cockroach she 
was wearing in signal to Mrs. Bell, but I 
noticed over her shoulder that it was 
diamonds or death, and mourned with her 
when Mrs. Bell dully played a club. 

Between the hands there were moments 
of violent and loud recrimination and self- 
justification. At half after four I would 
come with the tea tray and a somewhat 
lacerated peace would fold its wings over 
that plump, highly scented hubbub. 

‘Well, girls,’ Mrs. Davison would tell 
them, “I get so worked up I forget I’m 
playing for my own prize.” 

“Such a lovely prize,’ Mrs. Bell would 
say—if she had won it. 

“Yes, ain’t it?” Mrs. Tatton would 
agree mournfully, and Mrs, Davison not- 
ing the wound in her voice would lean to 
Mrs. Ouderkirk. 

“How do you take your tea, Mrs. 0.?” 

“Strong, dearie. I can’t get over that 
fif? hand. I know if dummy had give me 
anything I’d ’a’ walked off with that doll.” 
When they left Mrs. Davison would say to 
her daughter, ‘I guess you was right 
about coming East, pettie. I like society 
pretty well myself. You ain’t chirked up 
very much though.” 

She was quite right. The rector had 
lent Miss Mary Meredith and the Wilde 
comedies. Burns Bell and Mrs. Tatton’s 
adolescent and pimpled offspring were not a 
part of the dreams she was dreaming. 

Mr. Roland, the rector, came often to 
tea. One afternoon he proposed between a 
sip of orange pekoe and a bite of biscuit. I 
was not there, but I knew. In the first 
place he dropped the biscuit when I en- 
tered, and in the second he kept alluding 
to-his proffered life with a subtlety that I 
dare say he supposed would deceive a do- 
mestic. 

“T have kept it not unworthy of. the 
Master in whose service I have spent it,’’ he 
said. “I trust you will not disdain it.” 

That did not seem to me the most modest 
statement possible, but I suppose I am 
hypercritical. In any case I was glad when 
she refused him. 

It happened a few days later. A great 
bouquet came for her—far too large for 
me to suspect its donor. She was very 
excited over its obvious pink prettiness. 

“‘Tsn’t it lovely?” she said to her mother. 
““Who do you suppose sent it?” 

“‘T’ll bet it was Burns Bell,’”’ Mrs. Davi- 
son announced. ‘‘He’s got pep. I choose 
him every time.” 

““There’s no card on it that I can see,” 
Miss Mary said. ‘See if you can find one 
in the box, Jacob.” 

Her fingers went plunging among the 
roses in search. I found it under the oiled 
paper. 

“Here it is, Miss Mary,” I told her. 

“Who does it say?” her mother de- 
manded of me. 

“Prometheus,” I read from the card, and 
handed it to Miss Mary. 

“Prometheus? That’s a funny name,” 
Mrs. Davison commented. 

““They’re from Mr. Roland,” Miss Mary 
explained with a troubled expression still 
lingering in her eyes. There had been more 
on the card. 

“In spite of your vultures of uncer- 
tainty,” it ran, “eternally yours, Prome- 
theus.”’ 

I gathered up the box, then found the 
courage to say, “Possibly it is a classical 
allusion, Miss Mary.” 
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“What to, Jacob?’ she asked. 

I need not have thought her guilty of so 
pretentious a pride. I told her the legend 
and she listened like an intelligent child. 
That evening she came to my pantry with 
a note in her hand. 

“You hadn’t ought to have seen that 
card, Jacob,’ she admitted, “but you did 
so. IL want to ask you if this is all right, 
according to the story.” 

She gave it to me. 

“Dear Mr. Prometheus,” it read, “I am 
afraid you must take your fire to some 
other hearth. I am sorry. Very sincerely, 
Mary Davison.” 

I laughed, and she smiled as she sealed it. 

“Tt’s all right then?”’ 

“Tt is admirable.” 

“Do you think he will stop coming to 
tea?” 

eeINTOCu 

‘““Heknowsaboutsuchinteresting books.”’ 

“Have you read Disraeli’s novels, Miss 
Mary? I think they would interest you.” 

‘“‘Where can I get them, Jacob?”’ 

*«7’l] order them to-morrow, if you want.” 

“T would, Jacob.” 

She left the note for me to send. 

All this was only the beginning. The 
next week something happened to Mary 
Davison that really mattered. 


vi 


v. HAPPENED that Miss Mary’s lim- 
ousine was out of order the next Thurs- 
day and she rode to town with me in the 
small car we kept for marketing. She had 
to attend a meeting of some orphans’-home 
committee of Mrs. Tatton’s, to which she 
had been appointed. It was held in the 
blue parlor of the largest caravansary in 
town, and after I had finished my errands I 
went to the hotel lobby and waited for her. 
She had insisted that I should not sit in the 
car, for though warm it was February. 

I diverted: myself by watching the pag- 
eant of the hotel’s guests. There was the 
usual majority of sedentary dowagers in 
sport clothes, a number of golfists giving 
appallingly minute accounts of occurrences 
that it seemed to me required only the most 
impressionistic treatment, a little girl with 
appraising eyes boasting to another of her 
mother’s wardrobe—and very particularly 
a major in khaki. He was strikingly good- 
looking, with regular features, a stubby 
mustache and a deep line between his 
brows, but it was not his appearance that 
captured my attention; it was the hypno- 
tism of his restlessness. 

When I first noticed him he had put 
down the paper he was trying to read 
and was biting his finger nails with a 
Damoclean look in his eyes, as though he 
were planning a maneuver that would out- 
wit some imminent sword. He consumed a 
nail or two, got out a cigarette, lit it, let the 
match burn to his fingers, dropped match 
and cigarette, flung his newspaper down 
and stalked to the desk—all in the space of 
seven or eight minutes. If the fighting had 
not stopped four months before I should 
have said he was the victim of a kind of 
funk a few men I knew acquired when they 
were on leave—a funk whose only cure was 
a return to the trenches. : 

After some query he put to the clerk had 
been answered he came back to his chair, 
tried to absorb himself in his newspaper 
and failed, fell on the unoffending nails 
again and finally saved my reason by get- 
ting up and going to the veranda. I could 
see him striding past the French windows 
at jerky intervals. 

After a time Miss Mary came out with 
Mrs. Tatton and nodded to me as she 
walked toward the door listening to that 
lady’s verbal bustling. I followed them, 
opened the door of the car and stood wait- 
ing for Miss Mary to get in. She had just 
bade Mrs. Tatton good-by andsaid “Home” 
to the chauffeur when the major came 
round the corner of the veranda, 

“Why, there’s Major Estabrook,’ she 
said to the air with the eager delight of a 
pleasant and unexpected meeting. 

The'major was absorbed in his desperate 
problem, whatever that may have been, 
and neither heard nor noticed Miss Mary. 
She made a step toward him, then turned 
helplessly to me. 

“What had I better do, Jacob?” she 
asked—she had grown into the habit of 
consulting me quite frankly, “It’s Major 
Estabrook. He used to come into the 
canteen in Paris. He was real polite to me 
over there.” 

““Why not say, ‘How do you do, Major 
Estabrook,’ and ask him to luncheon?” I 
suggested brilliantly. 
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She gave mé back the smile I said it with. 

“How do you do, Major Estabrook?” 
she asked in her clear voice. 

He started from his preoccupation, a 
look of vague recognition in his face. 

“How do you do?” he responded. 

“T was at the Montparnasse canteen in 
Paris,” she explained. ‘‘My name is Davi- 
son.” 

“T recognized you, Miss Davison,” he 
lied, ‘‘but I didn’t expect to see you in this 
part of the country.” 

“T live here,’ she answered. “But what 
are you doing?” 

“Oh, I’m resting. There’s some—I’m 
not discharged yet for some reason or other, 
but they let me come here ona furlough.” 

““Won’t you come out to my house to 
lunch?” 

“T’m sorry I can’t: 
message.” 

“Are you going to leave soon?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Can’t you come out to dinner then?” 

“Thank you, but I ” It was too 
much trouble to develop an excuse. “I’d 
be very pleased,” he said. 

She told him the name of the place and 
the hour, got in the car and we started. I 
thought he looked particularly annoyed as 
he bowed. 

“Fave an awfully good dinner, Jacob,” 
she begged me. ‘Major Estabrook looks 
just sick. He was in a hospital in Paris 
getting over the influenza, but I think he 
looks worse now than he did then.” : 

I had exactly the feelings any good butler 
would have experienced with regard to the 
table and the meal. I gathered that Major 
Estabrook knew™~more about the good 
things of life than the usual guests at 
Rosemount, and I wanted to do my family 
credit. 

He came at half after seven. I took his 


I’m expecting a 


- eoat. I have never seen a man so frankly 


surprised as he was by the house. 

“‘Old place?” he queried, showing more 
curiosity than discernment. 

“Quite modern, sir,” I said. “Will you 
step into the living hall?” 

I had done very decently with that 
apartment, which was as long as a bowling 
alley, as wide as a dry-dock and about as 
subtle as either of those structures would 


probably have been. There were daffodils. 


in all the most barren spots and the lovely 
dimness of candles painted the raw spaces 
romantic. : 

He gasped, or did something as much 
like it as was presentable. Miss Mary came 
forward. His ‘‘Delightful of you to have 
me” was not the sequel that half-hearted 
acceptance had led me to expect. 

Miss Mary was embarrassed. She be- 
trayed it by saying, “It’s real nice to have 
you,” and still more so by adding, “‘ Meet 
my mother.” 

Mrs. Davison not only rose to the oc- 
casion—she overflowed it. 

“T’m awful glad to see you, major,” she 
began. ‘Not that I can really say see you, 
for it’s dark as a pocket in this room, but 
I suppose that’s stylish.” 

The major bowed and said, “‘ Charmed.” 

“Mary says you and her was pals in 
France. Well, my little girl’s friends is my 
friends. Ain’t the world small though? 
That’s what I keep saying to Mrs. Bell. 
There was a old aunt of hers I used to 
know out in Altoona. When I found that 
out I just says, ‘Well, ain’t the world 
small.’” 

“It’s how small the war is, in this case,’’ 
the major emended, and I knew from my 
glance at his back that he placed Mrs. 
Davison to the exact depth of her deepest 
vulgarity. 

I suspected he had indexed Miss Mary at 
the same point and I resented it. 

The exigencies of service did not allow 
me the observation my psychological curi- 
osity demanded. I had to leave the room. 

I know I expected him to have slid back 
into his old manner when I came to an- 
nounce dinner. He had not. He was telling 


. an anecdote from his experience at the 


Front—telling it like aman who is making 
every effort to please. Miss Mary was 
flushed with excitement and Mrs. Davison 
was leaning forward in her chair clutching 
both knees in an ecstasy of horror, saying: 

“And you got in without bein’ hurt! 
Gosh! Them dam’ Germans—they’d ought 
to ’a’ been skinned.” 

My announcement made no impression 
on Miss Mary or her mother. It was the 
major who rose with a laugh. 

“T think your man is announcing din- 
ner,” he said. ‘‘ You really are too good an 
audience.” 
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He gave his arm to Mrs. Davison, but | 


his glance at Miss Mary as he said “Which 
way?’ was almost a caress. 


vit 


HAVE never seen a man make more | 
charming love than Major Estabrook | 


made to Miss Mary from that time. All 
through dinner there was an undercurrent 
of more than usual admiration in his talk 


of her. He told Mrs. Davison about seeing | 


her in the canteen. 


‘She was like a flower stuck in a cracked | 


pot in a tenement,” he said. “Honestly 
she was.” | 
“Do you mean the uniform?” Miss 


Mary laughed delightedly. 3 

“T mean that canteen, with the locomo- 
tives smudging it and the soldiers crowding 
it. You were the sort of sight they needed 
after being up Front to make them believe 
in life.”’ 

Miss Mary gave him a charmed, in- 
credulous glance. 

“Please don’t tease me,”’ she said. 

“Do you think I am?” he countered, 

“‘YVes,’”’ she answered gravely. 

‘“So many of the American women work- 
ers were plain or frowzy,” he said. “To see 
you handing out—what was it, eggs and 
apple sauce?—as slim and tall as a princess 
just took my breath away.” 

.“ Ain’t that like a young fellow now,” 
Mrs. Davison demanded, “calling Mary 
slim and tall? I’d say long and skinny if you 
was to ask me.” 

She laughed with her whole heart, her 
whole mouth and most of her lungs, undis- 
turbed by the fact that she laughed alone. 
Somehow my vertebre drew up like a 
Venetian blind whenever Mrs. Davison 
spoke that evening. 

It is a hard thing to watch a conversa- 
tion that makes someone you are fond of 
suffer. Miss Mary suffered, I know. The 
thing that was going on behind those 
critical eyes that hid it so well mattered 
tremendously to her. There is nothing 
harder for the young to bear than the 
world’s judgments on their dear ones, [ 
tried to tell myself the major’s opinion was 
of small moment in a turbulent universe, 
but there before me was the vital fact of 
Miss Mary’s pain. 


The only flaw I could find in his conduct | 


was that he hardly listened to either of his 
hostesses when they ventured more than a 
sentence. His eyes would grow fixed and 
his lips would stay in the smile he had set 
on them. - 
He would look exactly as though he were 
in a trench awaiting a hostile charge, plan- 


ning to be ready to meet it, while some-_ 


one said something of no importance he had 
to pretend to enjoy: 
He had the charm of great ease of lan- 
guage and a trick—I knew it was a trick 
with the Davisons—of taking it for granted 
that they had had more or less the same 


advantages and experiences as he, that he 


was merely comparing notes with them, not 
speaking pages from a, book they had never 
opened. He used a great name occa- 
sionally—almost too casually—with just a 
breath’s pause to allow its brilliance to 
flash over his auditors. There was nothing 
casual about Mrs. Davison, however. She 


would inquire with the greatest bluntness | 
whether or not the personages mentioned 


were those of whom she had read and when 


she had reassured herself would sink back 


with a sigh of pure satisfaction. Miss Mary 
liked it too—it confirmed her opinion of 
his authenticity. 

The dinner drew to a close triumphant) 
for the major. Miss Mary was flushed with 
pleasurable excitement; her mother as! 
nearly. awed as her temperament allowed. 
her to be. They went into the living hall 
for coffee. Mrs. Davison could not re 
press her wonder that Major Estabrook 
had fluttered so far away from the more 
dazzling flames of fashion. He had come 
to Warm Cove because the Carsons, whe 
were his friends, had a place there. That 
was a great enough name in Warm Cove tc 
make Mrs. Davison glow within. The 
Carsons, it appeared, had left the day be- 
fore the major’s unheralded arrival. It 
was annoying, but he intended to stay or 
at the hotel, because he’d made arrange 
ments to have his mail forwarded and the 
golf was fair. | | 

“‘What in the world you’re stayin a! 
that hotel for, I don’t know,” Mrs. Davi 
son proclaimed. ‘“‘ Mary and me was theré 
over night when we come down to-see the 
place. It’s fierce.” ; | 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” the major pro. 
tested. (Continued on Page 112) 
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ALANCE is the dominant characteristic of Jordan cars. 
This is due to the careful distribution of weight, the 
length and quality of the springs, the delicate point of their 
suspension, and the arrangement of the steering apparatus. 


Jordan bodies are hammock swung between the axles with long 


Ne “Aly springs of chrome vanadium steel. When a cheap carbon steel 
Ne Mi é ges pee spring is overstressed, it reaches its elastic limit and rapidly 

Fp A NUE : a goes to pieces. 
| Ae ) The whole tendency of the Jordan is toward forward motion. 
1]R TEN, if , No ruinous side-sway. Because of its longer wheelbase and perfect 
LAT NI distribution of weight, there is no jerky up-and-down action. Its 


progress is smooth and flowing. 


That explains Jordan service, even with abuse. Imagine a car 
like the Silhouette Five. Picture it as it is—full of life—muscu- 
lar and alert. It runs like a spirited horse. Men who are weary 
of bulky cars will choose it with joy. 


—— 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohto 
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The Supreme cure assures 


that delicious, mild flavor 


Supreme 


Ham 


rilled ham steak! This is one 


of the most appetizing ways to serve 


Morris Supreme Ham. You'll be 
delighted with such a dinner; so will 


your guests. 


When you serve Morris Supreme 
Ham you are always sure of a suc- 
cessful meal. You 4vow this ham will 
be tender and you know it will be 


deliciously mild in flavor. 


It costs you no more to get these 
hams wrapped in the clean, white 
parchment with the yellow and black 
label. Your dealer will supply them 
wrapped this way. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


(Continued from Page 108) 

“We've got about twelve rooms standing 
round with nothing to do. Why can’t you 
move out here and be sociable?” 

Major Estabrook could not think of 
troubling the household. 

“The hotel really wasn’t in the least 
impossible—not at all like this place of 
course, but s! 

When next Mrs. Davison rang it was to 
say that the major would move up in the 
morning and that I was to make the red 
room ready. 

The major had risen apparently prepar- 
atory to departure and was talking with 
Miss Mary, laughing quietly and keeping 
his eyes on her face. He had evidently 
said something about its seeming unfair to 
billet a soldier on civilians in peace times. 

“Unfair to the soldier, I guess,” Miss 
Mary replied. 

“‘Demoralizing to his Spartan qualities 
at least,’ the major agreed. 

“T’1] have Jacob learn the bugle,’’ Miss 
Mary assured him. “‘If he doesn’t get you 
up in time you can court-martial him.” 

As usual, his interest seemed to have 
stopped with the conclusion of his own 
remark. This time his mood appeared to 
change as well. He said ‘Oh’ rather 
abruptly; shook hands, saying “Thank 
you so much’ with abstracted eyes, and 
came to the hall for the coat I held for him. 
I saw him slash at the shrubbery with his 
crop as he started down the avenue. I was 
curious enough to stand and watch him. 
When he reached the curve of the road he 
stopped and turned for a long look. Havy- 
ing looked, he began to whistle and saun- 
tered on. 

I went back to the living hall, where 
Mrs. Davison was patting yawns into her 
mouth and Miss Mary standing absorbed 
in thought. She roused herself enough to 
say, ‘‘Turn out the lights, please, Jacob.’’ 

Mrs. Davison having yawned suffi- 
ciently went on with some remarks she had 
been making: 

“‘T guess I was right about the house, 
wasn’t I, pettie? He’s a swell all right and 
he thought it was grand. There wasn’t 
much he missed. If I’d ’a’ reached over 
I could have grabbed one of his eyeballs— 
they was sticking out so far.” 

“‘T guess he did think it was pretty,” 
Miss Mary conceded. 

‘‘He seemed sort of sweet on you. But 
land sakes, I could have swore he was mak- 
ing love to me all evening! You can’t get 
onto a real swell like him all of a sudden.” 

Miss Mary was too far in thought to 
answer. 

Mrs. Davison gathered up her great 
flowered knitting bag and began to unhook 
herself as she started for the stairs. 

“I’m as tired as a hound pup,” she 
lect back over her shoulder. ‘‘Me for 
ped.” 

Miss Mary took a few steps toward the 
door, then turned. 

‘“What do you think, Jacob?” she asked. 
“‘Ts he a real—a real swell?” 
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“He appears to be used to decent 
society,” I said tartly. I was damned if I 
would give him a more enthusiastic recom- 
mendation, 

vit 

ISS MARY came into’the red room 

next morning as I was making my 
final inspection. It was hopelessly like a 
hotel, but I had done my best with books on 
the candle stand and flowers on the desk. 
Miss Mary examined the books—a volume 
of Hilaire Belloc’s essays and Lucas’ A 
Wanderer in Paris. I was making sure that 
the pipe was warm under the bath sheets 
when I noticed that Miss Mary was looking 
at me and straightened myself. 

‘“Where did you find them?” she asked, 
evidently meaning the books. 


“‘T happened to have them in my things,” 


I answered. 

“Who are you, Jacob?”” was her next 
question. 

“Your butler, Miss Mary.” 

She sat down on a little couch. 

“T don’t believe you’re just that,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘You’re a gentleman, aren’t you?”’ 

I smiled. 

“T have always clung to the tradition 
that something in one’s pocket is an essen- 
tial to being a gentleman,” I told her. 

“You were then, weren’t you?”’ 

“In any case, it is very kind of you to 
think so,’’ I evaded. 

“T hadn’t ought to have asked,” she 
said. 

I saw she was more hurt than a servant 
had any reason to foresee. 

“You're quite right, Miss Mary,” I 
admitted to make amends. ‘“‘I was some- 
thing different, a person I stopped being 
when he could no longer continue grace- 
fully. I don’t want to exhume him, if you'll 
pardon me.” 

“T was only thinking,”’ she began, “‘that 
if you were willing to you could be some- 
thing else for us and—might like it better. 
You could help us so much more. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t want to.” 

“T’m afraid not,’ I said, but it didn’t 
discourage her. 

‘Tf you could be sort of a——”’ she went 
on. ‘‘I don’t know any name for it, but a 
person who told us how to act and how to 
spend our money. We could pay you more 
and you wouldn’t have to be fi 

She stopped in the misery of having to 
phrase an unpleasant fact. I felt a twinge 
at the suggestion. It was some deep-bred 
asininity, I suppose, that might pass under 
the name of pride. I had quite a sufficiency 
of pottage and I couldn’t crawl out of my 
nameless grave to sell Peter Van Hoeven’s 
birthright for additional delicacies. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Mary,” I told her, “but 
it wouldn’t be possible. I can give you any 
advice you want in my present situation. 
I’m earning all I deserve. I couldn’t do 
anything else—for reasons.” 

“T was sure there was something about 
you,” she said. Then after a moment: “TI 
wonder if you know about us.” 

“Just what I’ve seen,”’ I answered. 
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“T guess that’s enough,” she commented. 
“We couldn’t fool any servant probably 
let alone you. It’s nothing to keep secret 
about, but it’s not very swell. From the 
time I can remember till we went to France 
we lived in Altoona. It’s a railroad town, 
not pretty at all. We had a flat over the 
drug store and we hired Roxie to help with 
the housework. 

“‘T was born in the Klondike and papa 
was killed up there when I was only about 
a year old. They found him dead in the 
room with me with his head all beaten in. 
It happened while mamma was sick with 
searlot fever in Nome. They never found 
out who did it. It must have been terrible 
for mamma. She’s an awful brave woman, 
Jacob.”’ 

I said I thought her a very good woman 
or something of the sort. 

““We were richer than most people in 
Altoona,’ Miss Mary went on, ‘‘but that 
wasn’t much. Mother had a farm her 
father left her and some stocks in a foundry 
she’d bought with what little papa left. 
T went to school in Kalamazoo. People in 
Altoona are just like us. They don’t know 
about pretty things or talk nice language. 
They’re just—folks. They thought I was 
kind of stuck up and I got to think I was 
meant for something grander.” 

She smiled reflectively. ‘‘It seems kind 
offunny. I thought all I had to do was to 
come East and I’d find—I don’t know ex- 
actly what, but everything I wanted. Only 
there wasn’t a chance to come.” 

There was the tap of a branch against 
the window. We both turned. A squirrel 
that had jumped from the roof poised on the 
swaying bough of a big oak that stood just 
outside. 

‘“‘Tsn’t hea darling?” Miss Marysaid, and 
watched him for a long minute, the dis- 
tressed lines that had come into her face 
slipping into a smile. The little beast 
picked his way swiftly along the branch 
and scurried up the trunk. She turned back 
to me and took up her story: 

“When the war happened mother’s 
stock went up. They turned the foundry 
to making munitions and she had a kind of 
hunch. She’s funny that way. She sold the 
farm and put in every cent she could raise. 
People thought she was crazy. Then for 
months and months all we did was watch 
that money grow. I was begging her to sell 
all the time—and everybody else was; and 
we were rich and then we were richer than 
we'd ever dreamed of being. That’s all 
there is about us. You can’t expect us to be 
much.” 

It would not have done for me to tell her 
she was ridiculously self-deprecatory, and 
while I was searching about for just what 
I wanted to say I caught a glimpse from the 
window and rose. 

““There’s the major coming up the drive,” 
I explained. 

“Ts he?” she said, and jumped up. 

**T must go down to let him in.” 

She got my hint that it was best for her 
not to rush to the door. 
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The major had decided to include me in 
the cordiality with which he was regaling) 
the family. 

“Morning, Jacob,”’ he said. ‘Splendid. 
day, isn’t it? Miss Mary here?” 

“Yes,”’ Miss Mary answered, coming 
downstairs. ‘I’m so glad to see you.” 

“T’ve brought you some flowers,” he 
told her. ‘‘I tried to find violets, but the’ 
town hasn’t the grace to produce flora 
worthy of you.” 

She took the box he offered and lifted a 
bouquet of pansies from it in a pretty 
ecstasy. 

“T love them,” she said. “I always’ 
have—cutting their little faces.” 

I could have forgiven Major Estabrook a 
great deal if he had looked down at her with 
those loverlike eyes as she bent over them, 
but he was making sure I had his luggage. 

“Follow you, Jacob?”’ he asked. 

OY es, Site 

I led him to his quarters, which pleased 
him immensely. ; 

‘“‘This is proper stuff,’ he remarked after 
he had directed the placing of his bags and 
stood with his back to the fire. “I’m in 
luck, Jacob.” 

‘‘ Anything else, sir?” 

Non 

I started to withdraw. 

“Here, wait!’ he called. “I forgot. I’m 
expecting a telegram. I left word at the 
hotel office to telephone it here. There’d be 
someone to take it at any time, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt’s damned important. Get it to mea; 
quickly as it comes.” 

The worry had come into his eyes again 

“Very well, sir.” ; 

He turned to the fire and kicked the log; 
into a blaze. I went downstairs. 

Miss Mary was in the living hall. 

“Ts he comfortable?” she asked. 

“He appeared to be pleased.” 

““You’re so good, Jacob,”’ she said jus! 
because she wanted to be kind to someone 

“T would suggest that you and Mrs 
Davison dress for dinner every night whil\ 
the major is here,’’ I told her. 

They were not in the habit of doing so 
They had dressed the night before becausi 
it was a party, but I had doubts as to thei 
eontinuing for a house guest. 

“Thank you, Jacob,’ she answered 
“We will.” 

And she bent over the pansies she hai 
put in a great iridescent bowl. Majo 
Estabrook came in just then. 

“Can you leave those grimacing littl 
wretches long enough to show me th 
place?” he asked. 

os Of course,” she answered, “‘only they’ 
not. 

“Yes. they are,’’ he insisted, and the| 
went through the French window, over th 
brown grass. 

Looking down at the pansies I though 
there was something sardonic in the wa 
they beamed at the pale sunlight. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) © 
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Exclusively on 
EMERY SHIRTS 


Shirts | 


You’re doubly comfortable in an EMERY 
shirt. There is mental comfort in the knowl- 
dge that your shirt is correct in every detail 
f design and style. 


When your shirt comes 
back from the laundry 
with the back buttonhole 
in the neckband starched 
down tight, just pull the 
Tab. The buttonhole 
opens instantly without 
fumbling. A patented con- 
venience that saves time 
and patience. 


There is physical comfort in a shirt that 
its all over; bodies expertly ‘drafted and cut 
m lines that avoid the slightest bind or 
‘estriction. Generous armholes with corres- 
yonding increase of material in sleeves. 


Neckbands pre-shrunk and cut to exact 
neasure and comfort shape. Your collar 
iulways sets right when you button it to an 
ZMERY neckband. 


EMERY Shirts embody the same fine qual- 
ties of material and niceties of workmanship 
you might expect in the most expensive 
custom-made shirts. 


Ask for the Ginerly Shirt by name. 
At better class haberdashers. 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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or erected a new one of the cheapest ma- 
terials and in the most insubstantial man- 
ner. Next he brought to the town a mass 
of secondhand machinery recently dis- 
carded in some larger town. This he in- 
stalled. All the visible parts of the plant 
were repainted and refurbished to look 
like new. But the heart of an ice plant is 
in the great network of pipes in the freez- 
ing tank. These are constantly sub- 
merged in brine and none but an engineer 
would dream of emptying the tank to in- 
spect them. Here the schemer used old 
worn-out piping that would not survive 
the high pressures of an ammonia plant for 
three months. 

His installations completed, the schemer 
summoned the business men of the town 
who had subscribed for the stock and gave 
them a demonstration. He turned out 
beautiful, regular cakes of ice before their 
eyes. He befuddled them with false 
figures, overwhelmed them with sanguine 
conversation. In the end they turned over 
the cash—fifty thousand dollars of it—and 
the swindler delivered the plant. It had 
cost him not more than fifteen thousand 
dollars, usually not more than ten thousand 
dollars. He took his great profit and went 
on to the next town. In afew months there 
was an explosion at the plant and the local 
business men were forced to summon an 
engineer, who disclosed the swindle. 

A group of men who ate known to me 
made fortunes out of this venal practice 
and several are still at it. I realize that 
this is neither a new nor a very intricate 
scheme, and the purpose of dealing with 
it here is mainly to forewarn small com- 
munities which may still be approached 
with this swindle. But the ice-plant game 
is the prototype of a whole family of frauds 
based on the same elements which have 
been and are being worked in a hundred 
variations and on business men everywhere. 
This type of game is that invariably prac- 
ticed by a figure who has become eminent 
in popular fiction. 

Attention should be called to the rela- 
tionship of this imposture to the whole 
order of boom swindles. Real-estate- 
promotion games, population attracters, 
development schemes and factory-building 
bubbles are all based on the same factors 
and are equally fraudulent. What ambi- 
tious town has not been approached by the 
suave promoter promising a great new 
factory, a whole industry, shortly to be 
brought to the town, with thousands of 
employees and their families, enough to 
double the population? The purpose is 
either the vending of wildcat stock or the 
resale of local real estate which has previ- 
ously been acquired by the sharpers. 

To what refinements this latter game 
may be developed will be seen from the 
amusing story of a set of Western railroad 
shops which were not built in a certain city. 


Disappointed Speculators 


About fifteen years ago it became known 
that a prominent railroad was about to 
erect great shops in one of the smaller cities 
lying toward the middle of the railway 
system. Five or six municipalities were 
possible candidates for these shops, which 
would employ about six thousand men and 
presumably add some fifteen thousand souls 
to the local populace—a very important 
matter to towns of ten or twenty thousand 
people. For excellent reasons the railroad 
did not permit its choice of a site to be 
made known. To announce prematurely 
the fortunate city would have meant a sky- 
rocketing in local real-estate prices. More- 
over, the railroad was waiting for the most 
advantageous offer from either of two 
cities which had already been. secretly 
chosen as the only possible shop sites, 

While the railroad waited and kept its 
counsel the six candidate cities carried on a 
fierce and acrimonious rivalry, which soon 
attracted the attention of some shrewd 
friends of mine. These gentlemen had ac- 
cess to confidential information and dis- 
covered that the railroad had been quietly 
buying land in a city which I shall call 
Lebanon. No money was to be made here, 
for the necessary acreage was already op- 
tioned. The clamor of the rival towns, 
however, touched the schemers with in- 
spiration. They picked out the likeliest of 
the places on the disappointed list, made an 
inspection of the local situation and op- 
tioned a big tract through connivance with 
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a real-estate speculator in the town—a 
tract that might have served for the shops 
as well as another and no better. A little 
time was now allowed to elapse. Then one 
fine morning two or three strangers were 
seen in town making surveys about this 
piece of land. Later one of these men was 
found consulting local real-estate men. He 
concealed his identity, but saw to it that 
gossip identified him with the railroad. 
The next morning the papers printed the 
report than an agent of the railroad was 
buying up land in the aforementioned dis- 
trict. The stranger was interviewed and 
naturally refused to affirm or deny the 
rumor. But he went on pricing parcels of 
land in a tract which he already had under 
secret option. 

Now the conspiring local real-estate man 
came forward with the news that he had 
sold options on parcels in the chosen dis- 
trict, which was true and might be inter- 
preted as one liked. Other reports followed. 
In a week the town was in a spasm of excite- 
ment. The stranger was none other than a 
land agent for the railroad. There was 
every reason for his secret movements. 
Overnight the greedy local people bought 
up lots and parcels of land in the chosen 
district at big advances over all recorded 
prices. Strange to say, no land could be 
had on mortgage—in this town where realty 
had been going begging for a generation! 
Even that did not rouse the suspicions of 
the local enthusiasts. They bought up 
every available lot for cash and sat down to 
wait for the shops, dreaming of the huge 
prices they would charge the railroad. 

My scheming friends made their collec- 
tions, divided profits with the local villain 
and departed. Two weeks later the board 
of directors of the railroad announced that 
the shops would be built at a town a hun- 
dred miles away. 


Follow the Leader 


The employment of a local man in the 
schemes of confidence operators bent on 
defrauding business men is a most common 
practice. Occasionally, as in the instance 
just related, this man is a conspirator. 
More frequently he is himself deceived and 
is used merely as a bellwether to lead the 
other sheep into the trap. This technic 
was used with great success by the pro- 
moters of a development concern which 
went to the wall four or five years ago and 
landed its principals in prison. 

The promoters of this large company 
started with a cheap concession of land in 
Mexico. In planning to capitalize this 
grant they apparently had two things in 
view. They did not want to try outright 
stockselling, for that meant dealing with 
the small fry. And they were trying to use 
a plan which would evade the law and keep 
out the troublesome and inquisitive stock- 
holder. Accordingly they formed a hold- 
ing concern, This concern was officered 
with dummies, or instruments of the original 
promoters. A contract was now entered 
into between the promoters, who held the 
concession, and the company, by the terms 
of which the company was to turn over all 
receipts from the public to the promoters 
to be used in the development of the prop- 
erty. In return the promoters were to turn 
in to the company the total receipts from 
the sale of the concession’s produce— 
metals, timber, cattle and so on. The com- 
pany was to sell to the public not stock 
but contracts in varying amounts beginning 
at five hundred dollars. These contracts 
were to earn a fixed annual dividend of 
eight per cent. At the end of ten years the 
contracts were to be exchanged for partici- 
pating stock of the company. The scheme 
had thus somewhat the appearance of a 
preferred-stock proposition. It offered 
the investor a fixed dividend and in turn 
froze him out of all participation in the 
management of the corporation. It got rid 
of the troublesome investigations of the 
small stockholder. 

These contracts were sold by the com- 
pany in large numbers and the receipts—less 
expenses—turned over to the promoters. 
The latter began to develop the concession 
after their own manner, it appeared later. 
They did sell minerals and lumber and they 
did turn over the total receipts from such 
sales to the company, which paid dividends 
out of this money. No one needs to be told 
that all this was highly irregular and finally 
fraudulent. 


But the phase of the matter that inter- 
ests us here deals with the manner of selling 
the contracts to the public. Agents of the 
company invaded the commercial and mer- 
chants’ organizations of cities in all parts of 
the country and laid their proposition be- 
fore business men, painting the lily and 
gilding the gold. This done, they made 
overtures to one or two prominent men in 
each community and invited these men to 
make a freetrip to Mexico for the purpose of 
visiting and inspecting the company’s prop- 
erties there. All expenses were to be paid 
by the company and a high time was guar- 
anteed. The result was that more than a 
hundred locally prominent menrepresenting 
forty or fifty towns and cities were loaded 
into a special train and taken to Mexico. 
Wine flowed incessantly all the way out. 
Stops were made at important cities and the 
guests of the company entertained there, 
each according to his tastes. Hotels, resort 
houses and theaters got large sums of the 
company’s money. And so did drinking es- 
tablishments and places below the moral 
dead line. 

Finally the fagged but hilarious party 
reached the Mexican town which was to be 
the terminus of the rail journey. An in- 
spection of the property was now made 
from colorful local equipages or the backs 
of burros and horses. Mines, smelters, fac- 
tories, lumber mills, cattle ranches, pros- 
pects were shown the visitors. It is true 
that most of them did not belong to the 
promoters or the company, but the hosts 
of the occasion were silent on this point. 

After a great holiday the train started 
home and its passengers were delivered to 
various towns in the United States, over- 
whelmed with Mexico.and liquid kindness. 
All these worthy gentlemen, or nearly all, 
became boosters for this great and open- 
handed company. Thousands of contracts 
were sold to other business men who had 
confidence in their local leaders—and so 
the money went. I often have wondered 
how a local Pooh-Bah who has been taken 
in by such a scheme and caused his fellow 
townsmen losses feels when the bubble 
breaks, as it did in this instance, with 
the prison sentences aforementioned. ‘The 
public loss was a million. 

This is what is known as the follow-the- 
leader game. It is far from new, but it is 
prevalent everywhere and I give an account 
of it for the public protection. 

Let us observe for a purpose that all 
these little devices are aimed at numbers of 
men. They are not frauds against an indi- 
vidual, but against a town, a business com- 
munity, a set of merchants. To all intents 
and purposes they are public frauds. The 
business man is caught by them, and so are 
other people, low and high. As a rule such 
games are directed against the business 
man of the smaller town or against the 
smaller man generally. But it must not be 


suspected that the con man has in these 


days any weakness for the little fellow. 
That used to be the penchant of those 
jocund vauriens of old days. To-day, as I 
have said before, all that is changed. The 
confidence man knows that his game is 
worth a big stake. He has long ago dis- 
covered that the petty thief or swindler is 
far more likely to taste the bread of prison 
than the great scoundrel. 


Not Made in Heaven 


“Steal a thousand,” says the con man’s 
saw, “‘and they jail you; steal a million, 
they acquit you; steal ten million, they 
build you a monument.” 

What truth there is in this piece of 
cynicism everyone will say for himself. 
Howe’er it be, the confidence gentleman of 
these days acts on the principle implied. 
He likes big hauls and big men to deal with; 
so the finest and foulest schemes of the 
fraternity are no longer directed toward 
the small man of business, but at the great. 
And thereby hang my tales. 

Do you happen to know how matches are 
made? Chances are you have a very vague 
idea unless you have been through a fac- 
tory. Not one business man in a thousand 
knows much about this industry. He sup- 
poses of course that matches are now made 
by machinery. He has heard that a trust 
has the match industry in hand. He is 
aware that war-quality matches are a 
scandal and a source of copious entries on 
the book of the angel who records profanity. 
Otherwise he is likely to be very nebulous, 
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Now it chances that matches have long 
been and are still to some extent made in | 
two ways. In large modern plants, which | 
make ninety-nine per cent of all the lucifers | 
of the day, everything is done automatically 
by a line of beautifully balanced machin- , 
ery, which takes in a log of wood at one 
point, a bath of paraffin at another, a first | 
chemical, dip at another and the friction 
ignition substance at a fourth point. This 
machinery cuts the matches, gives them 
their three dippings, sorts them for imper-| 
fections, counts them, feeds them into 
boxes and pushes them out at the far end 
ready to ship. Even the cartons are 
printed and the wrappers stamped and 
pasted in this intricate device. 

In an older development matches were 
made semiautomatically. That is, there 
was a machine for cutting the sticks, one 
for stamping the cartons, printing labels, 
cutting wrappers and so on. But in these 
plants, which are always small and primi- 
tive, the dipping, sorting, packing and 
counting has to be done by hand. Years 
ago, before centralized match interests got 
hold of the industry, these small plants were 
very numerous. Little by little the big con. 
cern bought them up and closed them. fh 
this process a few conniving gentlemen, 
with one of whom I was intimately asso- 
ciated, managed to get hold of the plants 
of several of these old-fashioned mate} 
works and with these our fellows did deadly 
execution for many years. 


Sealer’s Match Plant 


The associate of whom I speak was on 
of the leaders in this sulphurous game ani. 
died rich as a result of its potencies. Ther 
was an old-fashioned match factory in hi 
town and when the trust bought it out thi 
friend, whom I shall call Sealer, since tha 
rather resembles his name, bought up thi 
plant for junk. With it he set out on aserie 
of amusing and amazing adventures. 

One summer evening about fifteen year 
ago, when the natives of Smalltown wer 
taking the air on their porches, watchin 
the burgeoning of the stars and listenin 
to the last cheeping of the insects, a trai 
drew in from Chicago and discharged 
single passenger, whose name was Seale 
or so I say. He went to the hotel, bough 
himself as good a room as could be hac 
growled at the service, gave the bell boy 
New York tip and went to bed. The ne» 
morning Mr. Sealer bought a small bit «| 
cheap land at the edge of the town, held 
consultation with a contractor whom t 
had summoned from a big city, and ai 
nounced to Smalltown that he was abo 
to build a factory. In thirty days tl 
startled little town realized that Mr. Seali 
was a man of his word, for there stood h 
plant—a low, flat, one-storied affair, but 
factory nevertheless. j 

Just what he intended doing with th 
building was still mysterious, but machi) 
ery began to arrive. In another thirty da; 
it had been completely installed, brig! 
with fresh paint and polished metal, reac’ 
to begin labor, but still enigmatic. Hoy 
ever, Mr. Sealer was shortly to take Sma 
town into his confidence. He meant 
manufacture matches and would employ © 
least fifty men and girls. The town W 
delighted with the idea. Even John Ha 
non, the local capitalist and_real-esta 
gentleman, who had sold Sealer his fa 
tory site and grinned guiltily as he took t: 
money, came to view the wonders Seal 
had wrought. Smalltown had a new indv 
try and no doubt about it. More thi 
that, the industry became immediately 1 
dustrious. Sealer and about forty assis 
ants began making matches. 

There could be no doubting the energ 
sincerity and good faith of Mr. Sealer. ] 
had come to town from nowhere, asked" 
man for anything, put up his factory, glV_ 
employment to forty people and add 
the population of the town a factory sup\ 
intendent with his wife and six childre 
That alone was something. Just why 
Sealer had chosen Smalltown was 2 lit’ 
recondite, to be sure, but perhaps he lik. 
the climate or the water or the fishing. ' 
was true he neither drank the water ! 
fished, but why argue? a| 

It was soon observed that Mr. Sea’ 
rather cultivated the society of John Ha: 
non. Why, no one could imagine. Jo! 
was as sour and shrewd an old citrus > 
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sver grew in the North. No one had ever 
<nown him to give a nickel to anyone or 
anything, and it was said he had left the 
church because of the collections. Never- 
sheless, Mr. Sealer liked John Hannon. At 
‘east he was with him more than anyone 
alse in town. 

Smalltown did not know it, but these 
two were talking business. Mr. Sealer 
wanted to borrow some money—as much 
as fifty thousand dollars. He was trying 
so talk John Hannon into making the loan. 
Hannon disliked and distrusted Sealer 
along with the rest of humanity and de- 
manded security. Sealer promptly offered 
1 choice collection of stocks in a great 
issortment of companies. Hannon inves- 
sigated and rejected this security. Sealer 
‘mmediately offered other collateral, which 
Hannon again looked up and found not to 
vis liking—just as Sealer had expected, to 
tell the truth. Finally a third batch of 
security was offered and likewise refused. 
Then Sealer went to see Hannon in a huff. 

‘See here,’ said the match maker with 
assumed anger, “what kind 
of security do you want?” 

“Now, now!”’ soothed the 
smooth Hannon. ‘Don’t get 
axcited, Mr.Sealer! You know 
(’d like to make you this loan, 
out I’ve got to be careful. I 
iked your last bunch of secur- 
ities better than any you’ve 
offered, but not well enough 
so lend fifty thousand. Maybe 
f oS 


Sealer interrupted him 
rudely. 

“See here, Hannon,” he 
stormed, “I’ve got to have 
some money to extend my 
ousiness and I’ve got to have 
t quick. I didn’t want to mortgage 
my business, but Isee I have to. My 
match factory is incorporated for two 
hundred thousand dollars in stock 
and there are one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds. I own them 
all. I’ll put up the whole mess of 
ponds with you if I have to. I’ve 
got orders enough to net the inter- 
ast on fifty thousand dollars seven 
times over and I can fill them in nine 
months. Tell me, how does that hit you?” 

Gradually, by means of Sealer’s repeated 
offers of security, Hannon had been worked 
up to a pitch where he was anxious to lend 
the money. But caution was second nature 
with him. He summoned an accountant 
from the city and went into Sealer’s busi- 
ness. The report showed that Sealer had 
eight salesmen on the road—one would 
have been a great plenty. There were bona- 
fide orders on the books for all the matches 
Sealer could turn out in a year, according 
to his own figures. He was now empioying 
a force of seventy people and selling parlor 
matches to the trade at prices ten per cent 
under the market. In spite of this he was 
making a profit of about forty per cent on 
his business. Hannon read the report three 
times and went to see Sealer. 

“How can you sell matches for less than 
the trust and still make forty per cent on 
your business?” he demanded. 

_ “Easy,” said Sealer. ‘The trust makes 
eighty per cent. That’s why I went into 
the match game.” 

“You mean to say that 

“What do you think they build trusts 
for?” demanded Sealer. “To make less 
money than other people? Monopolies are 
intended to keep prices up.” 


” 


An Alleged Junk Dealer 


Hannon madetheloan. Attheend of six 
months Sealer defaulted on his interest. 
Hannon stormed and raged and helplessly 
foreclosed the mortgage, while Sealer an- 
grily hurried out of the town. Then Hannon 
and Smalltown began to discover things. 
The factory had been put up in the flimsi- 
est possible way of secondhand materials. 
The concrete in the floor was a half inch 
thick. The boiler was an ancient affair 
worth fifty dollars. It had been placed in 
inew brickwork to conceal its age and rust. 
‘A new front had been put on to deceive the 
beholder. The engine was equally antique, 
but fresh paint and metal polish had made 
it look like new to ignorant eyes. 

Sealer had been selling matches for less 
than trust prices, it was true, but he had 
been losing money on every box. He had 
jorders—and genuine ones—for several hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of matches, 
but to fill them would have bankrupted him 


“‘How Long Will the Old Scrap Iron 
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ten times over. Hannon had been neatly 
taken in by a great sheaf of bona-fide or- 
ders, which Sealer had never meant to fill, 
and the plant had not cost Sealer more 
than five or six thousand dollars. Add to 
this the money he had lost on such matches 
as he did make and sell, and my friend 
was still twenty-five or thirty thousand 
dollars ahead. 

A little later, when the plant of the match 
factory was sold at sheriff’s sale, a junk 
dealer made the highest bid on the equip- 
ment, something like five hundred dollars. 
The whole works, except the building, was 
knocked down to him and he promptly dis- 
mantled the plant and moved it away. 
Two months later he was busily setting it 
up in a new factory in some other city. The 
smiling and genial Mr. Sealer stood by 
watching the proceedings with languid 
interest and lively anticipation. 

“How long will the old scrap iron hold 
out, Charlie?” asked Sealer. 

‘For years if we treat it kindly, uncle,’ 
said the alleged junk dealer. 

And it did—to the discomfort of two 
score small-town capitalists who did not 
understand the match business. Sealer 


Hoid Out, Charlie?’’ Asked Sealer Se : 
told me recently after he had re- ous 
tired from confidence that there ge 


were originally four of these mi- 

gratory match factories. He had at last 
junked his own, but he believed two of the 
others were still on the road. 

Who to-day does not know of the fixed- 
price institution? It is one of the results 
of modern advertising and standardization. 
A manufacturer who makes a superior 
article and pushes it in the market feels 
that he has a right to protect himself in the 
matter of price. This he does in two ways— 
by forcing retailers to sell at a fixed mark 
and by maintaining an unvarying wholesale 
cost. Often both methods are employed, 
frequently only the latter. Where this is 
the case the trade finds that it must pay a 
certain figure for the article, whether the 
order is for a gross or a million. The jobber 
does not always take kindly to such ar- 
rangements, since they limit his profits, and 
he has tried in various ways to break the 
manufacturer’s hold. Everything else havy- 
ing failed, he has gone to court, but the 
manufacturer has generally been upheld. 
And there is nothing unfair about the 
whole practice. If a manufacturer pays 
out great sums to push his product into 
constant general use he facilitates the sales, 
quickens the turnover, simplifies the han- 
dling of stock and may thus legitimately 
expect the dealer to accept a smaller stand- 
ardized profit. 

But this plan breeds schemers, as does 
every other thing in life that promises 
profit. No one need be told that quick- 
and-easy money could be made overnight 
out of any standard article in general use 
selling at a fixed price if one could but get 
hold of a large quantity at less than the set 
cost. But how accomplish this? The man- 
ufacturer will not cut his rates, no matter 
how large the order, and to sell a substitute 
for the genuine article means prison. The 
combination seems unbeatable, yet shrewd 
fellows are ever, trying to beat it, and re- 
cently several of them succeeded. 

One morning in the summer of 1917 
a curt, well dressed, busy young man pre- 
sented himself at the office of a large 
concern which manufactures a widely known 
dentifrice. The young man’s card meant 
nothing to the manager of the concern, but 
the accompanying message did. The man 
said he had come to buy. He was admitted. 


EVENING POST 


“Mr. Blank,” said the visitor, laying 
aside his hat and taking a chair with calm 
assurance, “my name is Doe. I am in the 
army contracting business and I need some 
tooth paste.” 

“That’s what we’re here for,’ smiled 
Blank. 

“And I need it at the right price.’ 

“Our price is as low as making a good 
dentifrice will allow.” 

“‘Let’s not waste time,’”’ said Doe briskly. 
“T happen to know something about the 
business myself. I don’t want to argue. It 
would get us nowhere. But here’s my prop- 
osition: I have a contract for three million 
army field kits. Each one is to contain 
a tube of standard tooth paste and a 
brush. The brand of paste isn’t specified. 
I can use whichever one comes cheapest.” 

“But you want quality for our soldiers, 
don’t you?” the 
manager inter- 
rupted. 

“That’s why I’m 
here,’ Doe returned. 

“But there are other ° 
good pastes, some of 
them better known 


than yours. I use yours my- 
self and I like it. I believe 
in giving the fighting men a 
good article. But business 
is business. I can’t afford to 
use your paste at more money 
than I’d have to pay for 
another one just as good. Clearly, 
that would simply be throwing away 
my profit.” 

He paused. The dentifrice maker 
watched him and waited. 

“Now, my offer is this,’ Doe went on. 
“Tf I can get three or four million tubes of 
your paste at a price well under the regular 
market I’ll do business with you on the 
spot. I’ll not ask you to bid against other 
concerns and I’ll pay cash on delivery. The 
paste you sell me will not compete with 
your regular output. It will not disturb 
the market. It’s merely a question whether 
you want to take this business at a close 
profit or whether you want me to take it to 
someone else.” 

“T think we can do business,” said the 
manager, “but I’ll have to see the di- 
rectors.” F 

“T’m in a hurry,” Doe objected. 

“Will an answer to-morrow do you?” 

It would. Doe took his hat and his 
leave. 

Before sundown the next day the sale 
had been made at a price three cents under 
the standard wholesale market. Deliveries 
were to begin within thirty days. 

The manufacturers of the paste put on a 
double shift of workers, ran the factory 
night and day, installed some extra ma- 
chinery and generally put themselves out 
to speed up this army contract. On the 
day agreed they began to deliver the 
goods, twenty-one thousand gross of paste 
tubes. In spite of their promptitude Doe 
seemed to be highly impatient. Shipments 
went astray or were delayed and he tele- 
graphed in, wildly demanding that dupli- 
eate orders be shipped at once. The result 
was that original and frequent duplicate 
shipments went forward to half a dozen 
points in the East, South and Middle West 
to fit the kits for the men training in the 
various camps, the manufacturers believed. 

In this way Doe eventually got hold 
of about a third more of the paste than his 
original contract called for. He had four 
million tubes at three cents under whole- 
sale. But if he had tricked the manufac- 
turers into swelling their order he was a 
man of his word in other respects. His 
certified checks came in with laudable 
promptness and the whole business was 
cleared up in a very short time. The manu- 
facturers now laid off their extra help and 
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resumed manufacturing at the old regu- 
lar rate. 

But suddenly something happened. Sales- 
men found the jobbers in all sections of the 
country loaded up with the tooth paste. 
Mail orders ceased coming in. Paste began 
piling up and mounting up in the ware- 
rooms of the factory. The place got so 
choked with paste that the vats were emp- 
tied and the factory closed down. A lurid 
and painful light broke in upon the startled 
and confounded manufacturers. 

The suave Mr. Doe was just a very 
modern con man. He had got four million 
tubes of paste at three cents under whole- 
sale and resold the whole lot to the jobbers 
at half a cent under the usual price. The 
country was stocked up with this standard 
dentifrice for months to come and Mr. 
Doe had in his pocket a cool hundred thou- 
sand that should have lined the portfolios 
and bank accounts of the tooth-paste stock- 
holders. A simple con man with a plausible 
story and a shrewd approach had put it 
over on a first-grade manufacturing firm. 

I know this young Doe person and know 
him well. His real name does not matter. 
But I may remark in passing that 
other manufacturers fell before his 
guileful attack. For instance, he went 
to a widely known manufacturer of 
hair tonic and told this tale: 

He was the head of a firm 
which had about three thou- 
sand medicine wagons tray- 
eling through the remote 
and rural parts of the coun- 
try, vending various toilet 
articles and patent nos- 
trums. Heretofore their 
business had been in cheap 
and worthless products, but 
the people were now so so- 
phisticated that there was a 
demand for standard goods 
only. Henceit was purposed 
to reconstruct the entire 
business, to equip all the wagons with 
first-class merchandise and to enlarge very 
greatly. Doe again carefully pointed out 
that this market was one which had never 
before been reached by the products of the 
firm he had approached. Thus the hair 
‘dressing sold from his wagons would not 
compete with the regular output. 

The manufacturers sold him a huge order 
at a great cut in price—and for four months 
afterward no wheel turned in this factory. 

It is with some reluctance that I expose 
this clever game. I have set out to lay 
things bare, however, and the manufac- 
turer is as much entitled to my aid, such as 
it is, as anyone else. 


Mulcting the Patentee 


All Americans have a great weakness for 
patents. We have read in our school books 
of the epochal inventions of some of our 
countrymen; we have been taught to be- 
lieve that Americans are natural inventors; 
we have seen huge fortunes reared before 
our very eyes on the foundation of some 
apparently trivial device. We know that 
next to natural resources mechanical inven- 
tions have been our greatest source of 
wealth. Just how we know this is decidedly 
uncertain, but we are like the Tibetan— 
what we believe is true. 

So many staid and solid men are led into 
financial bogs by the fen fire of the patent. 
I shall have to refer to this again and again 
as I proceed to unfold the story of con, for 
the inventions game figures in the mulcting 
of every class and kind of citizen. The 
crank inventor we all know and treat with 
indulgence. The humble fellow who invests 
in the stock of some wildcat patent concern 
has the pity of everyone. The bona-fide 
inventor who is juggled out of his right and 
rewards by financial sharpers is all about 
us. But for all this we have generally not 
the faintest idea to what limits the fraudu- 
lent use of inventions and inventors is 
driven by con men. Nor do we apprehend 
the shrewd, experienced, hard-headed char- 
acter of many of the victims. 

The con man knows that many a busi- 
ness man who has made his pile in some 
industry he understands nourishes secretly 
the conviction that Nature intended him 
for an inventor. Many of these men in- 
dulge their spare hours with mechanical 
devising. Many of them take out patents 
on one thing and another, mostly on wholly 
worthless but ingenious contrivances. For 
such people the sharper is ever on the 
lookout. I was myself in my day, so I 
speak from profound conviction. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Quality Goes Clear Through 


Thruout the length and breadth of the land 
both rumor and vertfied report credit the 
Dort with long and loyal performance at a 
measurably lower cost. 


Each succeeding Dort that goes into use pro- 
vides fresh data as to the marked durability 
of the car and the thrift with which it operates. 


And so, to each new owner can be traced 
directly the responsibility for further Dort 
sales in his locality. 


For the sincere satisfaction he finds in his 
investment has an obvious and definite influ- 
ence upon the decision of his neighbors 
when they make their selection of a car. 


PRICES 
Touring Car - - - - - - 4 985 
Roadster a Se ek 985 
Fourseason Sedallis) =u eno 
Fourseason Coupes) | =)ae, eae 


F. O. B. Factory 
Wire wheels and spare tires extra 


D-O:-ReT .M OaikG@ais 
CAR [GO Ms PEseiNae 


Flin geMich. 


Canadian Factory, Gray-Dort Motors, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario <5 
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A few years ago I was idly running 
shrough a newspaper which lists the patents 
xranted, the names and addresses of the 
yatentees and gives a description of the 
levices. I really wasn’t looking for trouble, 
yut it came my way. On an inside page of 
she paper I discovered that John Smith had 
caken out a patent on an automatic window 
‘loser. Smith was known to me by reputa- 
‘ion. He was a very wealthy retired mer- 
*hant and landowner living at the time on 
large estate, not more than a million miles 
rom the town which I then called home. 
Naturally, a patent taken out by such a 
nan interested me. What was a million- 
lire, who had long since given up money- 
naking, doing in the patent game? Surely 
his was some quirk of the old man. 

The thing bothered me and I made some 
nquiries. I found that Smith was the sort 
f rich man who refuses to pamper himself 
vith such accommodations as the valet or 
yersonal attendant. He lived on his large 
‘state in a great house with as few servants 
is possible. Ergo, when Smith wakened on 
rosty mornings he got up and shivered to 
tis window like millions of other sovereign 
lectors. He closed his own sash, turned on 
iis own radiator and went quakingly back 
o bed to wait for warmth. 

I could see most lucidly the genesis of 
Vr. Smith’s patent. Like so many of us, 
1e had dreamed of a device that would 
lose the window and throw on the steam 
vithout taking the cosy yawner from his 
ved. Smith was a man of action. Cold 
loors and icy rooms had driven him to the 
leed. He had worked out and patented 
he window closer and steam gusher. No 
loubt, being a practical soul, he was now 
nticipating great rewards. It seemed to 
ne that I ought somehow to share in them. 


Al Trick Window Closer 


A few days later a man in my employ, 
vho had been chosen for his ability to play 
he part, appeared in Mr. Smith’s town and 
sked for an interview with the inventor. 
mith received him and gave him a demon- 
tration. 

To the large central window in the rich 
nan’s bedroom was fixed a contrivance of 
veights and pulleys looking for all the 
vorld like the familiar exercising machines 
ised in all gymnasiums and many homes. 
“hat was indeed what it was, but it served 
. double purpose. At night, when the win- 
low was opened for sleeping, the weights 
vere drawn up and the cords attached to 
he sashes by a convenient hook. This 
\00k was electrically controlled. When a 
yutton at the bedside was pressed the 
ords were released and the weights pulled 
lown the lower sash and pushed up the 
tipper sash, closing the window. At the 
ame time a butterfly valve on the radiator 
vas thrown open and the steam rushed 
ato the pipes. Simple, ingenious and not 
vithout humor. Mr. Smith explained that 
tis invention was both a window closer and 
jn exerciser. It could be sold practically 
br the price of the ordinary weight machine 
md the cost of electric installation was 
mall, 

“Very satisfactory,’’ said my agent. “I 
hink there is a great business opportunity 
in this thing.” 

“Every house and apartment in the coun- 
ry will have my device in the bedrooms 
rithin five years,” said Smith. 

My man was somewhat more conserva- 
ive than that, but he displayed the neces- 
ary enthusiasm and wanted to buy the 
tate rights for New York. Smith was 
elighted. 

“We can do business on that line right 
ff,” he said. “And I’ll make you a liberal 
‘roposition.”’ 

“How much for the exclusive rights in 
New York State?” 

“ight thousand.” 

“Pretty steep.” 

“Not for a thing like this.” 

They haggled and haggled, but eight 
housand dollars was the price and the rich 
aventor stuck to his mark. Finally my 
aan came into the open. He was willing to 
jay the price, but he was a poor man who 
\xpected to pay for his rights out of his 
ales. He was ready to pay down a small 


jum to bind the bargain and the rest as he 


nade his sales, 

+ “How much down?” asked Smith. 
“Well,” said the agent lamely, “all I’ve 

sot with me is about three hundred dollars.” 

, It seemed too small to the infatuated in- 

yentor, but my man pointed out to him 

hat no factory had been built and it would 
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be six months or a year before the window 
closer could be produced in quantities. 
Finally they struck a bargain. The initial 
payment of three hundred dollars was 
merely a bargain binder. Smith was to 
build a factory at once and begin the de- 
livery of his machines within six months, 
Ninety days after the first quantity deliv- 
eries a payment of one thousand dollars 
was to be made. The remaining six thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars fell due at 
intervals extending over the second year. 
A complicated contract was drawn, legally 
witnessed and signed. My agent paid his 
three hundred dollars and departed in 
peace. 

Three days later I wrote Smith a letter 
and an impressive one. He responded at 
once and invited me to call on him, which 
I did. He gave me a demonstration of his 
device, bubbling the cold enthusiasm of old 
age as he talked. I wanted to laugh at him, 
but pretended to be enormously impressed. 
He finished his demonstration and took me 
downstairs to a fine library and a good 
cigar. While we smoked he blew off some 
additional enthusiasm and I let him rage. 

“It’s like this, Mr. Smith,” I said, when 
he lulled. “I’min the promotion line. My 
firm takes promising patents of this kind, 
buys them outright and either sells them at 
a profit to manufacturing concerns or 
finances them and puts them on the mar- 
ket. I’ve seen enough of your device to 
want it. What will you take for the whole 
thing?” 

He thought for a long time, scratching 
his head and figuring. 

“‘How’d a hundred thousand in cash hit 
you?” I interposed. 

He pretended to be a little disappointed, 
but I could sense his joy. We haggled a 
little and agreed on my figure. 

“Of course,” he said at last, “I don’t 
have the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. 
Crosby.” 

“T’m ready to guarantee good faith,’”’ I 
returned. “‘Come with me to your bank 
and I’ll draw on New York for ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

We went to the local bank and I put in a 
draft. It was paid within twenty-four 
hours and I took Smith to his own bank and 
showed him the money. His doubts were 
allayed. We walked back to his house and 
began to map out details. 

“You understand,” I said at the proper 
moment, “that what I’m buying is the 
absolute, complete and exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell this patent.” 


Reclaiming New York Rights 


Smith suddenly remembered that he 
didn’t have the complete rights to sell. 
Almost sheepishly he informed me that he 
had already disposed of the New York 
State privilege. I looked apoplectie with 
anger and consternation. 

“What?”’ I cried. ‘You’ve sold the 
heart out of the rights?”’ 

“‘T guess I have,”’ he admitted. 

“For how much?” 

“Wight thousand.” 

I grew voluble with protests and explana- 
tions. New York State was the very cream 
of the country. Here it was that there were 
people with money who would equip their 
houses and apartments with such devices. 
New York State was half the country for 
such an article. We must get back the New 
York rights. 

“How can I?” he asked hopelessly. ‘“‘I 
sold them ten days ago and took the 
money.” 

“That’s up to you,” I said coldly. “All 
T have to say is that I can’t buy without the 
New York rights. I want the whole thing 
or nothing.” 

With that I left. 

Mr. John Smith did a lot of thinking. 
He was a sane business man. He knew that 
one hundred thousand dollars in the hand 
was worth the finest patent in the bush. 
He telegraphed to the owner of the New 
York rights and asked for an immediate 
meeting. My man went to see him and 
refused to give up his contract. Smith 
argued and bullied, but it was no go. 

“Tn heaven’s name, what do you want?” 
he exploded finally. 

“Tf this contract was worth eight thou- 
sand dollars to you it’s worth that to me,” 
said the agent. And they did business. 

Smith bought back the New York rights 
and sent forme. Strange as it may seem, I 
had suffered a change in heart meantime. 
I had discovered other devices similar to 
Smith’s. There were, in fact, such mecha- 
nisms on the market and one I had seen 
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proved to be simpler and cheaper than his. 
All this I wrote him with the word that I 
was sorry to withdraw my offer. 

I have never seen the venerable inventor 
since. But I did see my hired conspirator. 
He brought me Smith’s eight thousand. I 
deducted the three hundred dollars my 
agent had paid down, struck the expenses 
off the sheet, paid my man a thousand for 
his trouble and put the rest into my bank 
with the ten thousand dollars which I had 
meantime redrafted from New Jersey. Not 
a great haul, but a disingenuous one. 

Whoever has traveled through coal dis- 
tricts has seen the huge black mounds 
thrown up about the anthracite mines in all 
the coal cities. These great piles consist of 
the coal dust, or refuse, the by-product of 
cutting coal to sizes. It has no value and 
every effort to convert it into usable shape 
has failed. It is called culm. For many 
years various people made experiments 
with this culm, trying by one means or an- 
other to press it into nuggets or briquettes 
so it might be burned. The problem here 
is in the binder, which must be some cheap, 
mucilaginous and inflammable substance. 
Coal tar might serve, but it is in such de- 
mand for chemical purposes that it is out 
of reach. Paraffin would be even better, 
but that would be burning gold. The only 
practical substance is asphalt and that is 
none too cheap. 


Again Something for Nothing 


Nevertheless, many experiments have 
been made with the culm and an asphalt 
binder. The lure has always been the fact 
that the mine owners are willing to give 
their culm piles to anyone who will agree to 
move them. They are not only useless and 
unsightly, but they occasionally burst into 
spontaneous flame and endanger property. 
Now something free has irresistible allure- 
ments to most of the human breed, and so 
with culm. But culm briquettes made with 
asphalt have always failed. Put into a 
furnace or stove, they melt before they burn 
and form a mass through which no draft 
can penetrate. They clog the grates with 
huge molten clinkers and are a delusion and 
an abomination. The trouble is that most 
people are not informed on this subject. 
This last fact I knew and I used to make it 
a rule to profit by such knowledge. 

Accordingly some years back a friend 
and I set out to exploit the culm piles. We 
built a small model machine for making 
briquettes out of culm anda binder. It was 
worked on an endless-belt system and did 
the whole work automatically. The culm 
and binder were fed into a hopper at one 
end. The machine mixed the constituents, 
molded the briquettes, passed them through 
an oven, where they were dried, and spat 
them out into loading cars at the far end. 
We set up the machine at a city a short 
distance away, in order not to be too near 
the mines, and waited for a sucker. 

I was returning from a trip to Chicago 
sometime afterward when I fell into con- 
versation with a substantial-looking man 
who turned out to be a manufacturer and 
merchant. He was on his way to New York 
for a pleasure trip. As the train passed 
through the coal fields I drew his attention 
to the great piles of culm. I was interested 
in them and expected to make a great for- 
tune out of them. He was immediately 
receptive and I told him a romance of culm. 
It could be had for nothing. The mine 
owners might even pay something to have 
it removed. Coal had always been so 
plentiful that no one had yet devised a way 
to use this product, but now I had done it. 
He was curious and I mysterious. Finally 
he confided to me that he had means and 
might go into a deal of the kind. I went on 
to New York with him and built him up. 

Without going into all the details I soon 
had him in a mood for business and took 
him to the city where I had the machine set 
up in a rented little factory. We made a 
few briquettes for him. He liked the ma- 
chine immensely. Most people have a 
weakness for an ingenious piece of mecha- 
nism. It is the toy instinct grown up. Our 
man liked to watch the briquettes come 
popping out of the machinery. He played 
with the device for an hour. Then he lent 
us one thousand dollars, taking five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of our stock—face 
value—as security. With this thousand 
dollars we were to ship in culm and buy 
asphalt. He would return home, whither 
he was bound, and if we could do what we 
said he would finance us. 

No written contract was drawn. Neither 
side wanted it. Our main object had been 


to get a little of his money into the enter- 
prise, for most men will follow an invested 
dollar with ten or a hundred. 

Now we set to work. We bought a few 
barrels of asphalt out of his money and we 
shipped in a carload of culm. The expendi- 
tures were carefully recorded so our backer 
might see for himself the cost of production. 
At the same time I bought a large quantity 
of unrefined paraffin, paying for it out 
of my own money and carefully concealing 
both the paraffin and the transaction. We 
then made up a fine batch of briquettes 
consisting of about three parts culm and 
one part paraffin. Naturally, this stuff 
burned furiously, making a stupendously 
hot flame and leaving only an impalpable 
dust for ashes. Such fuel would practically 
do away with grate cleaning. And well it 
might. It cost something like fifty dollars 
a ton to produce. 

We had a fine collection of briquettes 
ready when our man returned. He took 
several bushels of the product to New York 
with him and tried them out in a friend’s 
fireplace with gratifying results. He came 
back full of glee and commanded us to ship 
a few tons to Michigan so that he might 
try them in his factory. Then he sat down 
to figure with us and we did some ground- 
and-lofty gymnastics in mathematics. 

We represented, to be sure, that the 
briquettes were made of culm and asphalt. 
Secondly, we represented that the propor- 
tion of asphalt to the culm used in our 
mixture was one in eleven. The true pro- 
portions are about one in four. Since the 
culm is free and the asphalt costs the 
money, this made a very vital difference in 
the cost of production. Our friend went 
over the figures very carefully, calculated 
the amount of asphalt that was gone—we 
had dumped it into a convenient creek— 
saw that we had turned out several tons of 
briquettes and felt satisfied. He demon- 
strated with our aid and to his own satis- 
faction that we could lay down a ton of 
briquettes at his factory in Michigan for 
half the price of anthracite. With these 
calculations in his portfolio our manufac- 
turer hurried West. 


Cashing in on Cupidity 


He wrote that the experiment with our 
fuel had been made and proved highly 
satisfactory. Time wore on and we ex- 
pected him at the factory from week to 
week, but he did not come. Finally when 
the term of our loan was about to expire 
he appeared. We gathered in our small 
office and our backer cleared his throat. 

“Well, boys,”’ said he, ‘‘I suppose you’re 
ready to take up this note?” 

“Aren’t you going to stick by your 
agreement and finance this thing?” I de- 
manded angrily. 

‘“What agreement?” 

It was true there was only a verbal 
understanding. The man of money had us 
and he knew it—so did we—all along. He 
meant to keep our stock—five thousand 
dollars’ worth for his one thousand. He 
saw that we had a great proposition and he 
meant to hog all he could. Naturally, we 
got up our indignation to the boiling point. 
We reproached him in every forbidden 
term and ordered him out. He went— 
smiling and snarling. 

A passion of correspondence ensued and 
was succeeded by a tornado of conferences. 
We negotiated, we threatened, we begged. 
This was our idea. We had spent years in 
working it up. We had put our savings 
into our machine and our experiments. 
Did he mean to rob us? No, but he had a 
block of our stock and he meant to keep it. 
Business was business. That was his in- 
variable and final answer. How sweetly it 
tinkled in our ears! How wonderful this 
pronouncement of greed and crookedness 
always sounds on the lips of a dupe. I have 
heard it a thousand times from men who 
thought they were doing me and were, in 
fact, about to be done—and my heart al- 
ways leaped up at those pregnant words. 
Business is business! 

Finally our negotiations came to an end. 
I simply told our man that he was a crook 
and had taken advantage of us. We could 
not and would not remain in partnership 
with such a person. It was a case of him 
out or us. 

“What’s your proposition?” said he 
with an ironic smile. 

“We'll give you two thousand dollars for 
your stock, twice what you gave for it; or 
we will sell you the whole thing outright.” 

“How much?” 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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The truck sensation for 1920! 


The new Stewart 2000-Ib. Delivery Truck—electric lights, electric 
starter, magneto ignition, five-inch cord tires, chassis price $1595 
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HE, real event of the year in truck-building; a = up the claim that this is America’s greatest truck 
big, fast, flexible Stewart Delivery Truck—all value. 
truck from the ground up, and at a popular 
price. Nota bit of passenger car construction in it— 
every part designed by truck engineers for truck 
purposes only. 


And all the famous “‘less-cost-to-run’’ Stewart fea- 
tures are included—simple design, hundreds of need- 
less parts eliminated; oilless bushings, doing away 
with 35 grease cups and the time filling them; heavy 
truck axles: cast tank radiator; front bumper; rebound 
spring plates;ijnternal gear drive axle, delivering more 
than 92% of the engine power to the rear wheels— 
all features that have made the Stewart's world-wide 
reputation for economy. 
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Fast for delivery and rush jobs; strong for the 
heavy hauling from railroad or warehouse; quick in 
the getaway; beautifully designed and balanced; no 
solid tires to rack the car and damage the goods; 
proof against sudden, hard shocks; ready for any 
weather and for the toughest kind of going. Nowonder that the Stewart 2000-Ib. Delivery Truck 

was a hit at the national truck shows, and is a truck 

With all its rugged truck strength, this Stewart headliner for the year. It is the response of the 
Delivery Truck handles and ticks off trips with the Stewart engineers, after seven years of progressive 
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ease of a taxi. It has the speed, convenience and truck-designing, to the demand of business for a 
N comfort of the frailer, half-breed passenger-car-truck.  double-utility truck, combining speed and conven- 
N jence with durability and capacity—a truck that is 
And this new Stewart is a wonderful buy. Itscost ready for unusual needs and conditions, and continu- 

is low. Price others, add their “extras,” and prove _ ally surprises you in its actual performance. 
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Quality trucks since 1912 | 
STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. : 
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Began with one— 
now employ fleets 


TEWART owners are quick to see the economy, the capacity for 
work, the actual earning power of the truck. Scores of firms that 
bought at first one Stewart, soon added another, then three, four, 

and so on up to big fleets. This fact alone tells more than pages of 
advertising. It gives absolute proof of Stewart quality. 
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Model 11— 34-Ton Capacity Chassis — $1275 
Electric Starter — Electric Lights — Magneto Ignition 


Only this satisfaction of owners could have gained the Stewart 
Motor Corporation a position among the world’s leaders in truck 
building in only seven years. Stewarts are paying daily profits today 
for owners in 600 American cities, on hundreds of farms, and in 27 
foreign countries. 

There is a Stewart for every need of business. Five sizes, as shown 
on these pages. Quick deliveries for 1920 are assured by a vastly 
increased capacity for production. 
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See how rapidly these fleets grew: 


Below are just a few of several hundred firms who have 
quickly built up Stewart fleets in the same manner: 


Gomery Bros., Allentown, Pa., own 7 Stewarts. The first is a veteran 
bought in March, 1913. 3 were added in 1916, 2 in 1917, and the last in 
March, 1918. 


Rothenberg & Co., a New York City department store, owns 22 Stewarts. 
They started with 3, added 3 more in November, 1918, 10 in June, 1919, 


and have just bought six more. 


Service Motor Co., Plymouth, Wis., owns 8 Stewarts. Bought the first 
April, 1919, added one in June, 5 in August, and one in September. 
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Dexter’s Bakery, Springfield, Mass., owns 27 Stewarts, purchased at 
different times between November, 1916, and December, 1919. 


_The Buffalo News, Buffalo, N. Y., owns 16 Stewarts. Was one of the 


earliest Stewart users and has increased its fleet. 


Schlosser Bros., Indianapolis, Ind., own 12 Stewarts. Began with 2 in 
February, 1919, and bought another in March, 4 in April, 3 in May and 
2 in June. 

Mansfield Bakery, Springfield, Mass., owns 8 Stewarts. The first was 
bought in December, 1917, 2 more were added in August, 1918, and the 
rest since. 


H. J. Ball, Milwaukee, Wis., owns 22 Stewarts. Starting with one in 
June, 1916, he bought 8 more in 1917, 3 in 1918, and 6 in 1919. 


Halifax Transports, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., owns 11 Stewarts. Bought 
the first in October, 1918, 3 more in November, 3 more in December, one 
in January, 1919, 2 in February, and another in March. 


(SILSLISTSS LY 


Sullivan’s Parcel Delivery, Milwaukee, Wis., owns 10 Stewarts. The 
first was bought in February, 1918, 2 more in March, 5 more the same year, Model 10 — 3'-Ton Capacity Chassis — $3650 
and 2 were added in September, 1919. All peices Bias Bat fialo 


Quality trucks since 1912 
STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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(Coacluded from Page 121) 

“We're incorporated for one hundred 
thousand dollars and we'll take thirty thou- 
sand dollars cash for the works.” 

He laughed at us. What did he want 
with more than a controlling interest? We 
assured him that a control was not for sale. 
It was a straight buy-out or nothing, and 
we would not move a wheel so long as he 
was a stockholder with us. 

This gentleman had counted all along on 
making us angry and then destroying us 
after the fashion of the gods. He had 
counted on clearing us out of the way for 
a few thousand. Our price was much more 
than he intended paying, but we knew how 
to compel him. At the right moment an 
engineer representing a fictitious buyer in 
Pittsburgh appeared on the scene, went 
over the plant and held a series of mysteri- 
ous conferences with us. Our man took 
alarm, brought us thirty thousand dollars 
in money and closed us out. 

I hope he has succeeded in making burn- 
able briquettes out of culm and asphalt, 
but if he has the world has not yet been 
apprised of the marvel. 

According to the government statistical 
bureau, the state of North Carolina pro- 
duced seven hundred and fifty ounces of 
fine gold in 1917 and the market value was 
fifteen thousand seven hundred dollars. 
The preceding year North Carolina’s mines 
turned out one thousand one hundred and 
thirteen ounces, which sold for twenty- 
three thousand dollars. The state contests 
fourteenth position in the matter of gold 
riches with Wyoming. Plainly neither of 
these communities can rank gold as any 
important source of wealth. However, 
these are only the government figures and 
no one need be told how unimportant are 
such factitious things to the enthusiast— 
and the con man. 

A number of years ago a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who had a small but legiti- 
mate gold claim in North Carolina, asked 
me to help him incorporate a company. I 
went South with him, looked over the 
ground and saw there was little to be got 
out of his claim. But he wanted a company 
formed and I accommodated him. That 
was all I ever had to do with this affair, but 
the latent gold fever I had discovered in 
Carolina, which region no one at any dis- 
tance ever associates with the gold country, 
had given me an idea. 


Strangers of Strange Equipment 


It was a blowy March morning in 19— 
when two rather seedy men appeared in 
the general store of Mr. Green, merchant, 
mayor, banker and boss of his community. 
Mr. Green’s town was one of those antique, 
leisurely, prosperous Southern places, not 
greatly altered since the Civil War; slow 
growing, slow acting and thrice slow about 
giving up anything. Mr. Green was of his 
town. In his own opinion he was the town. 
For this there was some justification. From 
the office of his store, where he looked out 
upon every customer who came his way, 
Green directed most of the public and 
private affairs of the community. He was 
rich, hard, inflexible and domineering. But 
his town liked him just the same. And the 
two men who had just entered his store 
came to like him too in time, though for 
reasons entirely adventitious. 

Green watched these two strangers with 
unusual interest. I know, for I was one of 
them. I don’t deny that there were reasons 
for the merchant’s concern. His strange 
customers were buying an unusual set of 
articles. First, two sides of bacon and a bag 
of flour, then a small list of groceries, next 
pans and skillets, a tent, pick and shovel, a 
shotgun, powder and shot, a shell-loading 
machine and, finally, several wide flat pans 
went into the possession of the strangers. 
They paid in cash, bundled up their pur- 
chases and went away. An hour or two 
later the strangers bought an aged horse 
from a dealer. Wherever they went they 
attracted attention. The town was not 
used to fellows of their look and was stung 
with curiosity. A girl reporter on the local 
newspapers approached the strangers and 
tried politely to find out their business. 
They indicated that they were miners— 
without saying so. The next morning the 
newspaper reported that two strange pros- 
pectors were in town. That was apparently 
all the visitors wanted, for that night they 
struck out from the town afoot with their 
pack sagging sadly on the weary back of 
the ancient steed. 

I had felt the need of a vacation for a 
long time and been too busy to take one. 


THE SATURDAY 


Now I was having my holiday at last and 
I was combining business with pleasure— 
as was my custom. It was spring. The 
fields and hedges were already abloom. 
The air was full of birds migrating north. 
The days were pleasantly warm and the 
nights not too chill for comfort. A month 
or so in the outdoors of a Carolina spring- 
time had very definite allurements. Be- 
sides, there was the matter of a gold claim. 
Some weeks earlier I had been through this 
region in very altered dress. I had noted 
this town from which my partner and I 
were setting out and my appraising eye 
had measured Mr. Green. Liking him as a 
prospect, I had gone to some trouble to 
buy up a piece of waste land on both banks 
of a rocky creek about twelve miles from 
the town. Just how he was connected with 
the land I must explain at a proper time. 
In any event I was a landowner in North 
Carolina and set out to spend a month 
on my property. A week after my departure 
from town I reappeared, riding my shaky 
horse. I went to Green’s store and asked 
to see him. 

“T’ve got a little gold here, Mr. Green,” 
I said. “It’s not refined yet, but there’s 
very little sand in it. I wonder if you can 
negotiate it for me.” 


The Gold Strike Leaks Out 


With that I produced a small canvas bag 
and laid it on the counter. It contained 
about three ounces of gold dust and little 
nuggets along with a few pinches of dust 
and sand, 

“Be glad to, glad to,” said Mr. Green, 
pouring out a little of the gold into his 
hand. “I’ma director in the bank here and 
T’ll have them attend to it for you.” 

I thanked him, asked him to credit me on 
his books for whatever the gold might 
bring, bought a few grocery items and 
rode off. 

‘At the end of another week I returned 
and turned over a slightly larger bag of 
gold to the merchant. He held the thing up 
hesitantly and‘I could see he was itching to 
ask questions, but he contained himself and 
I went away, only to return in four or five 
days with still more gold. 

“T don’t like to keep much of this stuff 
round the camp,” I told him. “It’s easy 
to steal and hard work to pan out.” 

“Glad to take care of it for you,” said 
the accommodating Green. 

“Tf it’s any trouble to you I’ll open an 
aecount with the bank,”’ I suggested. 

“Oh, no, no—not a bit of trouble!’ he 
protested hastily. “Of course if you think 
the bank is more secure ie 

“Not at all,” I said. “I simply didn’t 
want to be a burden.” 

“That’s all right,’ he smiled. “Just 
bring your gold here and I'll see that you 
get honest value for it.” 

In a week I visited him again. This time 
my gold bag contained about six ounces. 
Green could contain himself no longer. 

“You've struck gold, have you?” he half 
whispered as he gave me a receipt for the 
precious stuff. 

“Tooks that way,” I answered. 

“Where?” 

“Twelve miles out on Swamp Creek.” 

“Your own land?” 

“Yep, bought it last month.” 

“Come into the office,” he suggested 
suddenly. ‘I want to talk things over.” 

Mr. Green tried to get a deal of informa- 
tion out of me and I was willing—within 
certain limits. We had struck gold in pay- 
ing quantities, as he saw; only two of us 
were working; we were using the most 
primitive methods. 

“Wouldn’t you like to interest some 
capital, put in some modern machinery and 
get the gold out in a hurry?” he urged. 

I was very wary. People who took capi- 
tal into their mines usually got skinned. 
We were taking out eight ounces or so a 
week. Ina year we'd have enough to make 
a payment on machinery. Then we'd have 
the whole thing to ourselves. I thanked 
him kindly, but felt I wanted to keep my 
gold claim for myself. But I did not neg- 
lect to invite Mr. Green out to see the 
property and promised him a chance to 
wash out gold with his own hands. He 
accepted almost feverishly and we set a 
date for his visit. 

That night my confederate and I sat up 
very late loading shotgun shells with our 
loader. First the powder and a wad, and 
then—gold; coarse dust and small nuggets 
of gold. It was no small job for a pair of 
tenderfeet to load a couple of dozen shells 
in this way, but it was worth the effort, 
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fear not. At dawn we were astir. At inter- 
vals along the creek, where there were 
perpendicular banks of soil, we stood off a 
few feet and fired our golden shot into the 
loam and clay or into the sandy banks of 
the stream. It was raining slightly and the 
water obliterated all scars in the soil that 
might have betrayed the entering passage 
of the precious charges. Thus Nature as- 
sisted in the conspiracy. 

Mr. Green came to visit us, driving a fine 
team and bringing with him some forbidden 
liquids. He looked over our sorry little 
camp with something of contempt. Then 
we led him out to get some gold. We ex- 
plained that the gold had been deposited in 
earlier ages by the stream and that it must 
be sought in the marl and clay of the banks. 
Tf he would take his shovel and cut down a 
few feet of bank he might convince himself. 
Mr. Green went to work, cut down some of 
the soil where we indicated, scooped up a 
panful and was instructed in the art of 
panning. He learned quickly and soon 
delighted himself by washing out a pinch 
of gold dust. He tried another location and 
got even better results. He put in an hour 
till the sun got too ardent for him. Then he 
sat down under a great tree, uncorked a 
bottle and grew confidential. 

It did him no good. We flatly refused to 
let him put any of his money into our 
enterprise. That, you may well imagine, 
was not our game. 

Green went away disappointed and I saw 
nothing of him till the end of the week, 
when I again appeared and turned over a 
few ounces of dust. He asked me then if I 
would object to showing the claim to one or 
two of his friends. I told him I didn’t like 
the idea, and I really didn’t, for the calling 
in of outsiders nearly always ruins even the 
best of schemes. But there was nothing to 
be done, so I had to let him bring two 
cronies. For their coming we again pre- 
pared the creek banks by the nimble assist- 
ance of our shotgun. In due season Green 
and his associates paid us their visit, 
panned out enough gold to make their eyes 
water, tried again to talk us into taking in 
a partner and went their way disappointed. 

I saw that Green was hot if ever he would 
be and determined not to go near him till 
he sent for me. Ten days passed before I 
heard from him and then it was from an 
unexpected direction. I was suddenly noti- 
fied in a letter from an attorney that a 
claimant had shown up to contest my title 
to my land. I was not slow to understand, 
you can imagine, and hurried to see the 
lawyer. He advised me that one Jack 
Seward had engaged him to bring suit for 
the recovery of the land which I had re- 
cently bought. My land, it was explained, 
had formerly belonged to Seward’s family, 
but had been neglected and finally sold for 
the school taxes. The courts had frequently 
held titles invalid when it was shown that 
the land had been sold for taxes without 
the knowledge of the owners. It was 
alleged that this had happened in my case. 

“Well, what do you intend to do?” I 
asked. 

“First of all,” said he, “we intend to 
enjoin you from removing any more gold 
from Mr. Seward’s farm.” 


A Paltry Fifty Thousand 


So, so! He knew about the gold! That 
meant only one thing to me—that Seward, 
whoever he might be, was merely a dummy 
employed by the cunning Mr. Green. Who 
else knew about the gold? The merchant 
had evidently abandoned hope of persuad- 
ing me to his ends and was ready now to 
trick me out of my claim or to frighten 
me into a more reasonable frame of mind— 
probably the latter. I made what investi- 
gations I could and everything convinced 
me that my surmise was right. I decided 
that two could play at such a game, but I 
felt a bit uneasy. Green was the big man 
of the town and not so many years ago in 
the South local chieftains sometimes got 
away with murder. Nevertheless, I went 


back to my camp and let things develop. 


In a few days Green came out to see me. 
He didn’t mention the fake claimant, but 
came to make us an offer. He made it and 
J laughed at him. 

“Mr. Green,” I told him, “I think this 
land is full of gold and I expect to get rich 
out of it. I don’t want to sell, and I 
wouldn’t dream of dividing with anyone. 
But since you’re so anxious I’ll make you a 
proposition. I’ll sell you the claim and quit 
the country for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. If the land is what I think you'll make 
a tremendous profit.” ; 


January 31,1920 | 


Green sat for a time whistling and think- | 
ing. Then he made up his mind. | 

“That might be all right,” said he, “if 
you had a clear title.” | 

“My title’s as clear as any in this God- | 
forsaken country,” I spat at him, “and_ 
your fake claimant doesn’t cloud it any.” 

Green grew voluble with denials and prot- 
estations. I sneered at him and walked | 
away. Three mornings later I appeared at 
his store and passed another bag of gold dust 
overthe counter. Heseized the opportunity 
to resume negotiation. That was what I'd 
wanted. We talked for an hour and I relue- 
tantly came down to one hundred thousand 
dollars in my demand. But we could not. 
agree, quite as I had foreseen. For the 
next week there were almost daily consul-. 
tations between us. I saw that the old 
man was more anxious than ever, and I was 
honestly getting more and more nervous 
about his fake claimant and the outcome 
of any contest in the courts. Besides, I 
couldn’t afford to stay in North Carolina 
and keep salting my claim perpetually, 
With a gesture of weariness and disgust J 
laid my final offer on the table—fifty thou- 
sand dollars cash for the claim or an end t¢ 
parleying. 

“Too much,” said Green tersely. 

“Very well,” said I, “then we’re done 
I’m going to wire my attorney in New York 
to-night and get him down here.” 

I went out, crossed the street to thi 
telegraph office and wired my attorney, | 
had previously written him all necessar 
details and he knew what to expect. Ir 
answer to my wire came a night letter ask 
ing me to hold off a few days as he wai 
dickering with ‘‘some interested parties,’ 
I knew that Green would see these messages 


Green Sees Some Telegrams 


Meantime I went back to my claim an\ 
spent a few days fishing. The followin) 
Monday morning, however, I appeared i) 
Green’s store with a bag containing mor 
than twenty ounces of gold —by far th 
largest haul I had brought to his counte! 
Hestared andwanted to renew negotiation: 
I told him curtly that we had closed tha 
matter. 

While he watched me I again crosse 
the street to the telegraph office and set 
my attorney in New York this message: 


“Bessie W. gained twenty ounces in tw 
days. Ready talk business and show goot 
if your people are in earnest. Wire time ( 
your arrival here. Have local nibble.” 


Early the next morning came this answe 


“Leave New York to-night eleven-fort; 
five. Arrive Thursday four.” 


As I left the telegraph office Green, w! | 
had seen both messages, I felt certai 
stopped me in the street, dragged me in’ 
his office and stormed in this wise: 

“Tf you want to get anything out 
your claim you and I have got to do bus 
ness, that’s all. I want to be fair with yo. 
but refuse to let you skin me. I'll gi 
forty thousand for your whole shooti 
match and not a cent more. Take it | 
leave it.” 

“T'll take forty thousand and my ¢ 
penses,” said I carelessly. 

“How much is that?” 

“The trip, my equipment, the trip hon 
the land and all the rest stand me abo 
three thousand.” 

“Take it and be damned!” 

We went to an attorney and drew | 
papers which were signed and witnessed 

The formalities over, we went to t| 
bank. There wasn’t enough paper mon 
on hand to pay me, but a messenger broug, 
it from a near-by larger city by afterno 
and I was paid off. I packed the ba 
notes awkwardly into my valise like a 
rude prospector and went back to camp | 
pack up. That night my pal and I depart. 
for New York, leaving forever in our Ww?’ 
the Carolinian land of gold. ae i 

All of which goes to show that claims‘ 
still being salted in this vastly enlighter 
twentieth century. | 

And so, my good Colonel Novena, 1’ 
traffic keeps up. Strange tides ni 
washed up marvelous flotsam on the sho | 
of hazard since your time, Wondrous brs 
have left your nest. We are not so beauti! 
as you in these days, and Fifth Avenue 
strangely cold. Still we have accomp ly 
ments of a sort, and perhaps even 80” 
graces which you lacked. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a serie! 
articles by W. C. Crosby and Edward H. Sm) 
The next will appear in an early issue. | 


“That’s a pretty dangerous doctrine,” 
reflected Mr. Tutt. ‘For everybody would 
be free to make himself the judge of when 
he ought to respect the law and when he 
oughtn’t. We can easily imagine that the 
law would come out at the small end of the 
horn.” 

“In matters of conscience—which, I 
take it, is the same thing as one’s sense of 
honor—one has got to be one’s own judge,” 
declared Miss Wiggin firmly. 

“The simplest way,’’ announced Tutt, 
“is to take the position that the law should 
always be obeyed and that the most honor- 
able man is he who respects it the most.” 

“Yes, the safest and also the most cow- 
ardly!” retorted Miss Wiggin. “Suppos- 
ing the law required you to do something 
which you personally regarded not only as 
morally wrong but detestable, would you 
do it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t!” protested Tutt with a 
grimace. “The law is the perfection of 
reason.” 

“But I am entitled, am I not, to suppose, 
for purposes of argument, that it might?” 

she inquired caustically. “And I say that 
our sense of honor is the most precious 
thing we’ve got. It’s our duty to respect 
our institutions and obey the law whether 
we like it or not, unless it conflicts with our 
conscience, in which case we ought to defy 
it and take the consequences!”? 

“Dear me!” mocked Tutt. “And be 
burned at the stake?”’ 

“Tf necessary; yes!” 

“T don’t rightly get all this!’ remarked 
Bonnie. ‘‘Me for the lee side of the law, 
every time!” 

“It’s highly theoretical,” commented 
Tutt. “As usual with our discussions.” 

“Not so theoretical as you might think!’’ 
interrupted his senior, hastening to reén- 
force Miss Wiggin. “Nobody can deny 
that to be true to oneself is the highest prin- 
ciple of human conduct, and that ‘’tis 
man’s perdition to be safe when for the 
truth he ought to die.’ That’s why we 
reverence the early Christian martyrs. But 
when it comes to choosing between what 
we loosely call honor 
and what the law re- 
quires ——’? 

“But I thought 
the law embodied 
our ideas of honor!” 
replied Tutt. 
“Didn’t you say 
30—a few hours ear- 
lier in this conversa- 
tion? As our high- 
est duty is to the 
state, it is a mere 
olay on words, in my 
aumble opinion, to 
speak of honor as 
listinguished from 
aw or the obligation 
of one’s oath in a 
‘ourt of justice. I 
set I can find plenty 
f authorities to that 
‘ffect in the li- 
rary !’? 

“Of course you 
an,”’ countered Miss 
Viggin. “You can 
ind an authority on 
ny side of any prop- 
sition you want to 
0kfor, That’s why 
ne’s own sense of 

onor is so much 
ore reliable than 
helaw. What is the 
tw, anyhow? It’s 
‘hat some judge 
tys is the law—un- 
lhe’sreversed. Do 
Ou suppose I’d sur- 
nder my own pri- 
ate ideas of honor 
» a casual ruling 
om a judge who 
ty likely hadn’t 
1€ remotest idea of 

hat I think is 
mmorable?’’ 

“You'll be jailed 
\f contempt before 
pu get through!” 
utt warned her, 

. ‘The fact of the 
atter is,’? con- 
uded Mr. Tutt, 
vhat honor and law 
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haven’t anything to do with one another. 
The courts have constantly pointed that out 
from the earliest days, though judges like, 
when they can, to make the two seem one 
and the same. Chief Baron Bowes, I re- 
member, said in some case in 1743, “The 
court can’t determine what is honor.’ No, 
no; the two are different, and that differ- 
ence will always make trouble. Isn’t it 
nearly tea time?” 


Miss Beekman was just stepping off the 
elevator on the first floor of the Tombs the 
next afternoon on one of her weekly visits 
when she came face to face with Mr. Tutt. 

“Why, how do you do!” she greeted him 
cordially, for she had taken rather a fancy 
to the shabby old man, drawn to him, in 
spite of her natural aversion to all members 
of the criminal bar, by the gentle refine- 
ment of his weather-beaten face. ‘I hope 
you have had a successful day.” 

The lawyer shook his head in a pseudo- 
melancholy manner. 

“Unfortunately, I have not,” he an- 
swered whimsically. ‘My only client re- 
fuses to speak to me! Perhaps you could 
get something out of him for me.” 

“Oh, they all talk tome readily enough!”’ 
she replied. “TI fancy they know I’m harm- 
less. What is his name?” 

“Shane O’Connell.” 

“What is his offense?” 

nee is charged with murder.” 


Miss Althea recoiled. Her charitable im- 
pulses did not extend to defendants charged 
with homicide. There was too much noto- 
riety connected with them, for one thing; 
there was nothing she hated so much as 
notoriety. 

“Seriously,” he went on with earnest- 
ness, “‘I wish you’d have a word with him. 
It’s pretty hard to have to defend a man 
and not to know a thing about his side of 
the case. It’s almost your duty, don’t you 
think?”’ 

Miss Althea hesitated, and was lost. 

“Very well,” she answered reluctantly, 
“Tl see what I can do. Perhaps he needs 


Shane 


O’Connell Knew That He Could Trust Her. 


some medicine or letter paper or something. 
I'll get an order from the warden and go 
right back and see him.” 

Twenty minutes later Shane O’Connell 
faced Miss Beekman sullenly across the 
deal table of the counsel room. A ray of 
late sunshine fell through the high grating 
of the heavily barred window upon a face 
quite different from those which Miss 
Althea was accustomed to encounter in 
these surroundings, for it showed no touch 
of depravity or evil habits, and confine- 
ment had not yet deprived its cheeks of 
their rugged mantle of crimson or its eyes 
of their bold gleam. 

He was little more than a boy, this mur- 
derer, as handsome a lad as ever swaggered 
out of County Kerry. 

““An’ what may it be that leads you to 
send for such as me, Miss Beekman!” he 
demanded, glowering at her. 

She felt suddenly unnerved, startled and 
rather shocked at his use of her name. 
Where could he have discovered it? From 
the keeper, probably, she decided. All her 
usual composure, her quiet self-possession, 
her aloof and slightly condescending swect- 
ness—had deserted her. 

“Tthought,’’ shestammered—‘“I might— 
possibly—be of help to you.” 

“°Tis too late to make up for the harm 
ye’ve done!”” His coal-black eyes reached 
into her shrinking body as if to tear out her 
heart. 

“I!” she gasped. “I—do harm! What 
do you mean?”’ 

“Did not my sister Katie work for yez?”’ 
he asked, and his words leaped and curled 
about her like hissing flames. “Did you 
see after her or watch her comings and 
goings, as she saw after you—she a mere 
lass of sixteen? Arrah! No!” 

With a sensation of horror Miss Althea 
realized that at last she was in a murder 
case in spite of herself! This lad, the 
brother of Katie, the waitress whom she 
had discharged! How curious! And how 
unfortunate! His charge was preposter- 
ous; nevertheless a faint blush stole to her 
cheek and she looked away. 


ARTHUT  Wwittram 


Slowly—Brokenty—Tensely, 


He Toid Her How He Had Killed Red McGurk, and Why 


“How ridiculous!” she managed to say. 
“Tt was no part of my obligation to look 
after her! How could I?” 

His hawk’s eyes watched her every 
tremor. 

“Did ye not lock her out the night of the 
ball when she went wid McGurk?” 

_ “T—how absurd!” 

_ Suddenly she faltered. An indistinct ac- 
cusing recollection turned her faint—of the 
housekeeper having told her that one of 
the girls insisted on going to a dance on an 
evening not hers by arrangement, and how 
she had given orders that the house should 
be closed the same as usual at ten o’clock 
for the night. If the girl couldn’t abide by 
the rules of the Beekman ménage she could 
sleep somewhere else. What of it? Sup- 
posing she had done so? She could not be 
held responsible for remote, unreasonable 
and discreditable consequences! 

And then by chance Shane O’Connell 
made use of a phrase that indirectly saved 
his life, a phrase curiously like the one used 
on a former occasion by Dawkins to Miss 
Althea: 

“Katie was a member of your housec- 
hold; ye might have had a bit of thought 
for her!’ he asserted bitterly. 

Dawkins had said: “You'd think a girl 
would have some consideration for her 
employer, if nothing else. In a sense she is 
a guest in the house and should behave 
herself as such.” 

There was no sense in it! There was no 
parallel, no analogy. There was no obliga- 
tion to treat the girl as a guest, even though 
the girl should have acted like one. Miss 
Beekman knew it. And yet there was— 
something! Didn’t she owe some sort of 
duty at any rate toward those in her em- 
ployment—those who slept under her roof? 

“’Twould have been better to have been 
kind to her then than to be kind to me 
now!” said he with sad conviction. 

The proud Miss Althea Beekman, the 
dignified descendant of a long line of an- 
cestors, turned a deep red. Heretofore, 
serenely confident of her own personal 
virtue and her own artificial standards of 
democracy, she now 
found herself humil- 
iated and chagrined 
before this rough 
young criminal. 

“Y ou—are—quite 
right!” she con- 
fessed, eyes smart- 
ing with sudden 
tears. “‘My position 
is quite—quite illogi- 
cal. But of course 
I had no idea! 
Please, please let me 
try to help you—if 

can—and Katie, 
too—if it isn’t too 
late.” 

Shane O’Connell 
experienced contri- 
tion. After all it was 
not seemly that the 
likes of him should 
be dictating to the 
likes of her. And he 
could never abide 
seeing a woman— 
particularly a pretty 
woman—cry. 

“‘Forgive me, 
madam!” hebegged, 
lowering his head. 

“You were quite 
justified in all you 
said!” she assured 
him. ‘Please tell me 
everything that has 
happened. I have 
influence with the 
district attorney 
and—in other places. 
No doubt I can be of 
assistance to you. Of 
course you. can ab- 
solutely trust me!” 

Shane O’Connell 
looking into her 
hionest gray eyes 
knew that he could 
trust her. Slowly— 
brokenly—tensely, 
he told her how he 
had killed Red Mc- 
Gurk, and why. 

(Continued on 

Page 130) 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

The corridors were full of shadows when 
Althea Beekman put her hands on Shane 
O’Connell’s shoulders and bade. him good 
night. Though she abominated his crime 
and loathed him for having committed it 
she felt in some way partially responsible, 
and she also perceived that, by the code of 
the O’Connells, Shane had done what he 
believed to be right. He had taken the law 
into his own hands and he was ready to 
pay the necessary penalty. He would have 
done the same thing all over again. To 
this extent at least he had her respect. 

She found Mr. Tutt waiting for her on 
the bench by the warden’s office. 

“Well?” he asked with a smile, rising to 
greet her and tossing away his stogy. 

“T haven’t very good news for you,”’ she 
answered regretfully. ‘‘He’s confessed to 
me—told me everything—why he shot him 
and where he bought the pistol. He’s a 
brave boy, though! It’s a sad case! But 
what can you do with people who believe 
themselves justified in doing things like 
that?” 

She did not notice Detective Eddie Con- 
roy, of the D. A.’s office, standing behind 
an adjacent pillar, ostentatiously lighting 
a cigar; nor see him smile as he slowly 
walked away. 


“Talk about luck!’’ exulted O’Brien, the 
yellow dog of the district attorney’s office, 
an hour later to his chief. ‘‘What do you 
think, boss? Eddie Conroy heard Miss 
Beekman telling old man Tutt over in the 
Tombs that O’Connell had confessed to her! 
Say, how’s that? Some evidence—what?” 

“What good will that do us?” asked 
Peckham, glancing up with a scowl from 
his desk. ‘‘She won’t testify for us.” 

“But she'll have to testify if we call her, 
won’t she?’’ demanded his assistant. 

The district attorney drummed on the 
polished surface before him. 

““We—ell, I suppose so,” he admitted 
hesitatingly. ‘‘But you can’t just subpoena 
a woman like that without any warning 
and put her on the stand and make her 
testify. It would be too rough!” 

“It’s the only way to do it!” retorted 
O’Brien with a sly grin. “If she knew in 
advance that we were thinking of calling 
her she’d beat it out of town.” 

“That’s true,”’ agreed his chief. ‘“‘That’s 
as far as she’d go, too, in defying the law. 
But I don’t much like it. Those Beekmans 
have a lot of influence, and if she got sore 
she could make us a heap of trouble! Be- 
sides it’s sort of a scaly trick making her 
give up on him like that.” 

O’Brien raised his brows. 

“‘Sealy trick! He’s a murderer, isn’t he? 
And he’ll get off if we don’t call her. It’sa 
matter of duty, as I see it.” 

“All the same, my son, your suggestion 
has a rotten smell to it. We may have to do 
it—I don’t say we won’t—but it’s risky 
business!” replied Peckham dubiously. 

“It’s a good deal less risky than not 
doing it, so far as your candidacy next 
autumn is concerned!’’ retorted his assist- 
ant. ‘‘We won’t let her suspect what we’re 
goin’ to do; and the last minute I’ll call her 
to the stand and cinch the case! She won’t 
even know who called her! Perhaps I can 
arrange with Judge Babson to call her on 
some other point and then sort of stumble 
onto the fact of the confession and examine 
her himself. That would let us out. I can 
smear it over somehow.”’ 

“You'd better,” commented Peckham, 
“unless you want a howl from the papers! 
It would make quite a story if Miss Althea 
Beekman got on the rampage. She could 
have your scalp, my boy, if she wanted it!”’ 

“And McGurk could have yours!” re- 
torted O’Brien with the impudence born of 
knowledge. 


The prosecution of Shane O’Connell, 
which otherwise might have slowly lan- 
guished, and languishing died, took on new 
life owing to the evidence thus innocently 
delivered into the hands of the district 
attorney; in fact it became a cause célébre. 
The essential elements to convict were now 
all there—the corpus delicti, evidence of 
threats on the part of the defendant, of 
motive, of opportunity, and—his confes- 
sion. The law which provides that the 
statement of an accused “‘is not sufficient 
to warrant his conviction without addi- 
tional proof that the crime charged has 
been committed’? would be abundantly 
satisfied—though without his confession 
there would have been no proof whatever 
that the crime charged had been committed 
by him. 
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Thus, without her knowing it, Miss 
Beekman was an essential witness and, in 
fact, the pivot upon which the entire case 
turned. 

The day of the great sporting event 
came. With it arrived in full panoply the 
McGurks, their relatives and followers. All 
Cherry Hill seemed to have packed itself 
into Part I of the Supreme Court. There 
was an atmosphere somehow suggestive of 
the races or a prize fight. But it was a 
sporting event which savored of a sure 
thing—really more like a hanging. They 
were there to make holiday over the law’s 
revenge for the killing of the darling of 
the Pearl Button Kids. Peckham person- 
ally assured McGurk that everything was 
copper-fastened. 

*“He’s halfway up the river already!” he 
said jocularly. 

And McGurk, swelling with importance 
and emotion, pulled a couple of cigars from 
his pocket and the two smoked the pipe of 
peace. 

But the reader is not particularly con- 
cerned with the progress of the trial, for he 
has already attended many. It is enough 
to say that a jury with undershot jaws, 
who had proved by previous experience 
their indifference to capital punishment 
and to all human sympathy, were finally 
selected and that the witnesses were duly 
called, and testified to the usual facts, 
while the Pearl Button Kids and the rest, 
spitting surreptitiously beneath the benches, 
eagerly drank in every word. There was 
nothing for Mr. Tutt to do; nothing for 
him to deny. The case built itself up, brick 
by brick. And Shane O’Connell sat there 
unemotionally, hardly listening. There was 
nothing in the evidence to reflect in any 
way upon the honor of the O’Connells in 
general or in particular. He had done that 
which that honor demanded and he was 
ready to pay the penalty—if the law could 
get him. He assumed that it would get 
him. So did the Tutts. 

But when toward the end of the third 
day nothing had yet been brought forward 
to connect him with the crime Tutt leaned 
over and whispered to Mr. Tutt, “‘D’ye 
know, I’m beginning to have a hunch there 
isn’t any case!” 

Mr. Tutt made an imperceptible gesture 
of assent. 

“Tooks that way,” he answered out of 
the corner of his mouth. “Probably they'll 
spring the connecting evidence at the end 
and give us the coup de grace.” 

At that moment a police witness was re- 
leased from’ the stand and O’Brien stepped 
to the bench and whispered something to 
the judge, who glanced at the clock and 
nodded. It was twenty minutes of four, 
and the jury were already getting restless, 
for the trial had developed into a hum- 
drum, cut-and-dried affair. 

Miss Beekman sitting far back in the 
rear of the court room suddenly heard 
O’Brien call her name, and a quiver of 
apprehension passed through her body. 
She had never testified in‘any legal pro- 
ceeding, and the idea of getting up before 
such a crowd of people and answering 
questions filled her with dismay. It was so 
public! Still, if it was going to help 
O’Connell Ze 

Althea Beekman,” bellowed Cap. Phe- 
lan, ‘‘to the witness chair!’ 

Althea Beekman! The gentle lady felt as 
if she had been rudely: stripped of all her 
protective clothing. Althea! Did not the 
law do her the courtesy of calling her even 
“‘Miss’’? Nerving herself to the perform- 
ance of her duty she falteringly made her 
way between the crowded benches, past 
the reporters’ table, and round back of the 
jury box. The judge, apparently a pleasant- 
faced, rather elderly man, bowed gravely 
to her, indicated where she should sit and 
administered the oath to her himself, subtly 
dwelling upon the phrase ‘“‘the whole 
truth,” and raising his eyes heavenward as 
he solemnly pronounced the words ‘‘so 
help you God!” 

“T do!”’ declared Miss Beekman primly 
but decidedly. 

Behind her upon the court-room wall 
towered in its flowing draperies the majestic 
figure of the Goddess of the Law, blind- 
folded and holding aloft the scales of jus- 
tice. Beside her sat in the silken robes of his 
sacred office a judge who cleverly adminis- 
tered that law to advance his own interests 
and those of his political associates. In 
front of her, treacherously smiling, stood the 
cynical, bullet-headed O’Brien. At a great 
distance Mr. Tutt leaned on his elbows at 
a table beside Shane O’Connell. To them 
she directed her gaze and faintly smiled. 
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“Miss Beekman,’ began O’Brien as 
courteously as he knew how, “‘you reside, 
do you not, at Number 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
in this city and county?” ‘ 

“‘T do,’”’ she answered with resolution. 

“Your family have always lived in New 
York, have they not?” : 

“Since 1630,” she replied deprecatingly 
and with more confidence. ; 

“You are prominent in various philan- 
thropic, religious and civic activities?” 

“Not prominent; interested,’’ she cor- 
rected him. ? at 

“And you make a practice of visiting 
prisoners in the Tombs?” 

She hesitated. What could this be lead- 
ing to? 

*‘Oecasionally,” she admitted. 

“Do you know this defendant, Shane 
O’Connell?” 

oe Yes.’ : 

“Did you see him on the twenty-third 
day of last month?” 

“T think so—if that was the day.” 

““What day do you refer to?” 

“The day I had the talk with him.” 

“Oh, you had a talk with him?”’ 

oe Vies.’? 

‘‘Where did you have that talk with 


chime.” 


“Tn the counsel room of the Tombs.” 

O’Brien paused. Even his miserable 
soul revolted at what he was about to do. 

‘‘What did he say?”’ he asked, nervously 
looking away. 

Something in his hangdog look warned 
Miss Beekman that she was being betrayed, 
but before she could answer Mr. Tutt was 
on his feet. 

““One moment!” he cried. “‘May I ask 
a preliminary question?” 

The court signified acquiescence. 

‘“‘Was that conversation which you had 
with the defendant a confidential one?” 

“T object to the question!’’ snapped 
O’Brien. ‘‘The law recognizes no confiden- 
tial communications as privileged except 
those made to a priest, a physician or an 
attorney. The witness is none of these. 
The question is immaterial and irrelevant.” 

“That is the law,’’ announced the judge, 
“but under all the circumstances I will 
permit the witness to answer.” 

Miss Beekman paused. 

“Why,” she began, ‘of course it 
was confidential, Mr. Tutt. O’Connell 
wouldn’t have told me anything if he had 
supposed for one moment I was going to 
repeat what he said. Besides, I suggested 
that I might be able to help him. Yes, 
certainly our talk was confidential.” 

“T am sorry,” gloated O’Brien, “but I 
shall have to ask you what it was.” 

“That is not a question,” said Mr. Tutt 
calmly. 

“What did the defendant say to you in 
the counsel room of the Tombs on, the 
twenty-third of last month?’ cautiously 
revised O’Brien. 

“TI object!’? thundered Mr. Tutt, his 
form towering until seemingly it matched 
that of the blind goddess in height. “I 
object to the answer as requiring a breach 
of confidence which the law could not 
tolerate.” 

Judge Babson turned politely to Miss 
Beekman. 

“IT regret very much that I shall be 
obliged to ask you to state what the de- 
fendant said to you. You will recall that 
you yourself volunteered the information 
that you had had the talk in question. 
Otherwise’’—he coughed and put up his 
hand—‘‘we might possibly never have 
learned of it. A defendant cannot deprive 
the people of the right to prove what he 
may have divulged respecting his offense 
merely by claiming that it was in confi- 
dence. Public policy could never allow 
that. It may be unpleasant for you to 
answer the question but I must ask you to 
do so.”’ 

“But,” she protested, “you certainly 
cannot expect me to betray a confidence! 
I asked O’Connell to tell me what he had 
done so that I could help him—and he 
trusted me!”’ 

“But you are not responsible for the 
law! He took his chance!’? admonished 
the judge. 

Slowly Miss Althea’s indignation rose as 
she perceived the dastardly trick which 
O’Brien had played upon her. Already she 
suspected that the judge was only masquer- 
ading in the clothing of a gentleman. With 
a white face she turned to Mr. Tutt. 

“Does the law require me to answer, 
Mr. Tutt?” she inquired. 

“Do not ask questions—answer them,” 
ordered Babson brusquely, feeling the 


she declared. 
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change in her manner. ‘‘You are a witni; 
for the people—not the defendant.” \* 

“‘T am not a witness against O’Connell’ 
“This man’’—indicati; 
O’Brien scornfully—‘‘has in some w, 
found out that I Oh, surely the |; 
doesn’t demand anything so base as that? 

There was silence. The wheels of just» 
hung on a dead center. | 

“Answer the question,” remarked }; 
Honor tartly. 

All Miss Beekman’s long line of ancesti; 
turned in their graves. In her Beekm, 
blood the chief justice, the ambassador, i; 
great editor, the signer of the Declarati, 
of Independence stirred, awoke, rubh| 
their eyes and sternly reared themsely, 
And that blood—blue though it was - 
stead of scarlet like the O’Connells’—]); 
theirs boiled in her veins and _ burn| 
through the delicate tissue of her cheeks, 

“My conscience will not permit me ) 
betray a confidence!” she cried angrily. 

‘“‘T direct you to answer!” ordered |: 
judge. 

“T object to the court’s threatening |: 
witness!’’ interjected Mr. Tutt. “I w) 
it to appear upon the record that the m:- 
ner of the court is most unjudicial a| 
damaging to the defendant.” 

“Take your seat, sir!’’ barked Babsi, 
his features swelling with anger. “Yi: 
language is contemptuous!” 

The jury were leaning forward intent, 
Trained militiamen of the gibbet, th: 
nevertheless admired this little woma} 
fearlessness and the old lawyer’s pugnaci, 
On the rear wall the yellow face of the || 
sclf-regulating clock, that had gayly tick | 
so many men into the electric chair, lee)| 
shamelessly across at the blind goddess. 

“Answer the question, madam! If, ; 
you claim, you are a patriotic citizen of t; 
commonwealth, having due respect for : 
institutions and for the statutes, you }| 
not set up your own ideas of what the |; 
ought to be in defiance of the law as) 
stands. I order you to answer! If you) 
not I shall be obliged to take steps to cc - 
pel you to do so.” 

In the dead silence that followed |» 
stones in the edifice of Miss Beekman’s - 
herited complacency, with each beat of |? 
clock, fell one by one to the ground wm! 
it was entirely demolished. Vainly |» 
struggled to test her conscience by ° 
loyalty to her country’s laws. But the ti: 
was beyond her. - 

Tightly compressing her lips she | 
silent in the chair, while the delighted ; 
porters scribbled furious messages to tl ’ 
city editors that Miss Althea Beekman, ‘? 
of the Four Hundred, was defying Jui? 
Babson, and to rush up a camera man Tij| 
off in a taxi, and to look her up in ') 
morgue for a front-page story. O’Br) 
glanced uneasily at Babson. Possible - 
fiance on the part of this usually unasst - 
ing lady had not entered into his caleulatic | 
The judge took a new tack. 

“You probably do not fully underst: | 
the situation in which you are placed,” ? 
explained. ‘‘You are not responsible | 
thelaw. Neither are you responsible in ¢/ 
way for the consequences to this defends , 
whatever they may be. The matter is - 
tirely out of your hands. You are > 
pelled to do as the court orders. A? 
law-abiding citizen you have no choice) 
the matter.” 

Miss Althea’s modest intellect reel, 
but she stood her ground, the ghost of ° 
Signer at her elbow. 

“‘T am sorry,” she replied, ‘‘but my ¢! 
self-respect will not allow me to answe 

“Tn that case,” declared Babson, play ? 
his trump ecard, “‘it will be my unpleas | 
duty to commit you for contempt.” ) 

There was a bustle of excitement abt 
the reporters’ table. Here was a story! 

“Very well,” answered Miss Beekn} 
proudly. ‘Do as you see fit, and as y! 
own duty and conscience demand.” 

The judge could not conceal his ann= 
ance. The last thing in the world that® 
wished to do was to send Miss Althea? 
jail. But having threatened her he mt 
carry out his threat or forever lose face 

“T will give the witness until to-mor) v 
morning at half after ten o'clock to mié 
up her mind what she will do,” he ~ 
nounced after a hurried conference 


in the secrecy of her Fifth Avenue libr 
with her gray-haired solicitor, who, 


mysterious way, merely over the telephc’ 
managed to induce the newspapers too. 
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uy reference to his client’s contemptuous 
«nduct in their morning editions. 

“There’s no way out of it, my dear,’’ he 
sid finally as he took his leave—he was her 
ither’s cousin and very fond of her—‘‘this 
jdge has the power to send you to jail if 
} wants to—and dares to! ‘It’s an even 
cance whether he will dare to or not. It 
cpends on whether he prefers to stand well 
\th the McGurks or with the general 
yblic. Of course I respect your attitude, 
| t really I think you are a little quixotic. 
hints of honor are too ephemeral to be 
‘bated in courts of justice. To do so 
vuld be to open the door to all kinds of 
euses. Dishonest witnesses would con- 
eintly avail themselves of the opportunity 
tavoid giving evidence.”’ 

“Dishonest witnesses would probably lie 
i the first place!” she quavered. 

“True! I quite overlooked that!’’ he 
siled, gazing down at her in an avuncular 
rmner. “But to-day the question isn’t 
cen. It is settled, whether we like it or 
nt. No pledge of privacy, no oath of 
srecy—can avail against demand in a 
eirt of justice. Even confessions obtained 
b fraud are admissible—though we might 
wh otherwise.” 

Miss Beekman shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Nothing you have said seems to me to 
aer the situation.” 

“Very well,’”’ he replied. ‘I guess that 
sitles it. Knowing you and the Beekman 
bed! There’s one thing I must say,” he 
aled as he stood in the doorway after 
bding her good night—‘“‘that old fellow 
Ttt has behaved pretty well, leaving you 
e\irely alone this way. I always had an 
ica he was a sort of shyster. Most attor- 
ns of that class would have been sitting 
oiyour doorstep all the evening trying to 
pisuade you to stick to your resolution 
n to give their client away, and to do the 
scare thing. But he’s done nothing of the 
s;. Rather decent on the whole!” 

Perhaps he recognizes a woman of 
nor when he sees one!” she retorted. 

Honor!” he muttered as he closed the 
ir. “What crimes are sometimes com- 
nted in thy name!” 

‘ut on the steps he stopped and looked 
dk affectionately at the library window. 

After all, Althea’s a good sport!” he 
earked to himself. 


t or about the same moment a quite 
liimilar conference was being held be- 
yen Judge Babson and Assistant District 
\iorney O’Brien in the café of the Pas- 
a aquoddy Club. 

She'll cave!” declared O’Brien, drain- 
nihis glass. “Holy Mike! No woman 
ik her is going to stay in jail! Besides, if 
fo don’t commit her everybody will say 
hi; you were scared to—yielded to in- 
luace, You're in the right and it will be a 
u{card for you to show that you aren’t 
ftid of anybody!” 

abson pulled nervously on his cigar. 

Maybe that’s so,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t 
ajh fancy an appellate court sustaining 
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me on the law and at the same time roast- 
ing hell out of me as a man!” 

“Oh, they won’t do that!’’ protested 
O’Brien. “How could they? All they’re 
interested in is the law!” 

““T’ve known those fellows to do queer 
things sometimes,” answered the learned 
judge. ‘‘And the Beekmans are pretty 
powerful people.” 

“Well, so are the MeGurks!” warned 
O’Brien. 


“Now, Miss Beekman,” said Judge Bab- 
son most genially the next morning, after 
that lady had taken her seat in the witness 
chair and the jury had answered to their 
names, “‘I hope you feel differently to-day 
about giving your testimony. Don’t you 
think that after all it would be more fitting 
if you answered the question?” 

Miss Althea firmly compressed her lips. 

““At least let me read you some of the 
law on the subject,” continued His Honor 
patiently. ‘Originally many people, like 
yourself, had the mistaken idea that what 
they called their honor should be allowed 
to intervene between them and their duty. 
And even the courts sometimes so held. 
But that was long ago—in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. To-day the law 
wisely recognizes no such thing. Let me 
read you what Baron Hotham said, in Hill’s 
Trial in 1777, respecting the testimony of 
a witness who very properly told the court 
what the accused had said to him. It is 
very clearly put: 

“The defendant certainly thought him 
his friend, and he’—the defendant—‘there- 
fore did disclose all this to him. Gentle- 
men, one has only to say further that if this 
point of honor was to be so sacred as that 
a man who comes by knowledge of this sort 
from an offender was not to be at liberty to 
disclose it the most atrocious criminals 
would every day escape punishment; and 
therefore it is that the wisdom of the law 
knows nothing of that point of honor.’” 

Miss Beekman listened politely. 

“T am sorry,” she replied with dignity. 
“T shall not change my mind. I refuse to 
answer the question, and—and you can do 
whatever you like with me.” 

“Do you understand that you are in 
contempt of this court? Do you intend 
to show contempt for this court?” he de- 
manded wrathfully. 

“T do,” answered Miss Althea. “I have 
contempt for this court.’ 

A titter danced along the benches and 
some fool in the back of the room clapped 
his hands. 

Judge Babson’s face grew hard and his 
eyes narrowed to steel points. 

“The witness stands committed for con- 
tempt,” he announced bitingly. “TI direct 
that she be confined in the city prison for 
thirty days and pay a fine of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Madam, you will go with 
the officer.” 

Miss Althea rose while the ghost of the 
Signer encircled her with his arm. 

Mr. Tutt was already upon his feet. He 
knew that the ghost of the Signer was there, 
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“May I ask the court if the witness, hay- 
ing been committed for the contemptuous 
conduct of which she is obviously guilty, 
may remain in your chambers until ad- 
journment, in order that she may arrange 
her private affairs?”’ 

“T will grant her that privilege,’ agreed 
Judge Babson with internal relief, “The 
request is quitereasonable. Captain Phelan, 
you may take the witness into my robing 
room and keep her there for the present.” 

With her small head erect, her narrow 
shoulders thrown back, and with a resolute 
step as befitted the descendant of a long line 
of ancestors Miss Althea passed behind the 
jury box and disappeared. 

The twelve looked at one another dubi- 
ously. Both Babson and O’Brien seemed 
nervous and undecided. 

“Well, call your next witness,” remarked 
the judge finally. 

“But I haven’t any more witnesses!” 
growled O’Brien. “And you know it al- 
mighty well, you idiot!’’ he muttered under 
his breath. 

“If that is the people’s case I move for 
the defendant’s immediate discharge,” cried 
Mr. Tutt, jumping to his feet. “There is no 
evidence connecting him with the crime.” 

McGurk, furious, sprang toward the bar. 

“See here! Wait a minute! Hold on, 
judge! I can get a hundred witnesses ig 

“Sit down!”’ shouted one of the officers 
thrusting him back. “Keep quiet!” 

Babson looked at O’Brien and elevated 
his forehead. Then as O’Brien gave a shrug 
the judge turned to the expectant jury and 
said in apologetic tones: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, where the people 
have failed to prove the defendant’s guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt it is the duty 
of the court to direct a verdict. In this 
case, though by inference the testimony 
points strongly toward the prisoner, there 
is no direct proof against him and I am 
accordingly constrained—much as I regret 
it—to instruct you to return a verdict of 
not guilty.” 

In the confusion which followed the ren- 
dition of the verdict a messenger entered 
breathlessly and forcing his way through 
the crowd delivered a folded paper to Mr. 
Tutt, who immediately rose and handed it 
to the clerk; and that official, having hur- 
riedly perused it and pursed his lips in sur- 
prise, passed it over the top of the bench to 
the judge. 

“What’s this?” demanded Babson. 
“Don’t bother me now with trifles!”’ 

“But it’s a writ of habeas corpus, Your 
Honor, signed by Judge Winthrop, requir- 
ing the warden to produce Miss Beekman 
in Part I of the Supreme Court, and re- 
turnable forthwith,” whispered Mr. Mc- 
Guire in an awe-stricken voice. “I can’t 
disregard that, you know!” 

“What!” cried Babson. ‘How on earth 
could he have issued a writ in this space of 
time? The thing’s impossible!’ 

“If Your Honor please,” urbanely ex- 


plained Mr. Tutt, “ as—having known Miss 
Beekman’s father—I anticipated that the 
witness would pursue the course of conduct 
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which, in fact, she has, I prepared the neces- 
sary papers early this morning and as soon 
as you ordered her into custody my part- 
ner, who was waiting in Judge Winthrop’s 
chambers, presented them to His Honor, 
secured his signature and brought the writ 
here in a taxicab.” 

Nobody seemed to be any longer inter- 
ested in O’Connell. The reporters had left 
their places and pushed their way into the 
inclosure before the dais. In the rear of the 
room O’Brien was vainly engaged in trying 
to placate the Pearl Button Kids, who were 
loudly swearing vengeance upon both him 
and Peckham. It was a scene as nearly 
turbulent as the old yellow clock had ever 
witnessed. Even the court officers aban- 
doned any effort to maintain order and 
joined the excited group about Mr. Tutt 
before the bench. 

“Does Your Honor desire that this mat- 
ter be argued before the Supreme Court?”’ 
inquired Mr. Tutt suavely. “If so I will 
ask that the prisoner be paroled in my 
custody. Judge Winthrop is waiting.” 

Babson had turned pale. Facing a dozen 
newspaper men, pencils in hand, he quailed. 
To hell with ‘“‘face.’’ Why, if he went on 
any longer with the farce the papers would 
roast the life out of him. With an apology 
for a smile, that was, in fact, a ghastly grin, 
he addressed himself to the waiting group 
of jurymen, lawyers and reporters. 

“Of course, gentlemen,”’ he said, “I never 
had any real intention of dealing harshly 
with Miss Beekman. Undoubtedly she 
acted quite honestly and according to her 
best light. She is a very estimable member 
of society. It will be unnecessary, Mr. 
Tutt, for you to argue the writ before 
Judge Winthrop. The relator, Althea Beek- 
man, is discharged.” 

“Thank you, Your Honor!” returned 
Mr. Tutt, bowing profoundly, and lowering 
an eyelid in the direction of the gentlemen 
of the press. ‘You are indeed a wise and 
upright judge!” 

The wise and upright judge rose grandly 
and gathered hisrobes about the judicial legs. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he re- 
marked from his altitude to the reporters. 

“Good morning, judge,” they replied in 
chorus. ‘‘May we say anything about the 
writ?” 

Judge Babson paused momentarily in his 
flight. 

“Oh! Perhaps you might as well let the 
whole thing go,’’ he answered carelessly. 

As they fought their way out of the door- 
way Charley Still, of the Sun, grinned at 
“Deacon” Terry, of the Tribune, and jo- 
cosely inquired: “Say, Deac., did you ever 
think why one calls a judge ‘Your Honor’?” 

The Deacon momentarily removed his 
elbow from the abdomen of the gentleman 
beside him and replied sincerely though 
breathlessly, “No! You can search me!” 

And “Cap.” Phelan, who happened to be 
setting his watch at just that instant, af- 
firms that he will make affidavit that the 
old yellow clock winked across the room at 
the Goddess of Justice, and that beneath 
her bandages she unmistakably smiled. 
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merica’s Business Ambassado; 


Abroad 


Where does the Remington stand in the world today? 


It has just closed the most colossal year in all 
of its long and honorable history. 


Nearly half a century ago it signalized the close of 
another great European war—the Franco-Prussian— 
by contributing to the arts of peace, industry, and prog- 
ress, the first practical typewriting machine the 
world had ever seen. 


As America found then, in the Remington Typewriter, 
a new and wonderful means of business expansion, so 
the whole world today, eager to resume its peace 
activities, is turning to it as the indispensable instrument 
of speedy and accurate commercial communication. 


This, if you please, is not an advertisement. It isa 
summing up; an accounting of our stewardship; a state- 
ment of Remington status after forty-six years of 
rebuilding the world’s business. 


Where does the Remington stand in the world, today? 
Both in number and in service, Remington stands 


first, in its contribution to the development of the 
world’s business. 


That is the simple and the literal truth. 


But we are not disposed to stress the world-wide vol- 
ume, so much as we are the world-wide honor in which 
the Remington is held. 


Here is one American business name that has carried 
with it respect and regard, to the farthest reaches of 
the earth. 


To the polyglot peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
Remington actually means typewriter, and typewriter 
means Remington. 


Its greatest sphere and its greatest prestige are Anglo- 
Saxon, of course. 


In Great Britain, as in the United States, the most 
accurate typists have always recognized the greater 
speed and productivity of the Remington. 


But today the Remington Typewriter impresses on 
paper 156 different languages —transacts, in their 
own tongues, the business dealings of the peoples of 
every .clime, every nation, and the islands of all the 
Seven Seas. 


Writing recently of a memorable trip into the interior 
of Central Africa,, which included two weeks of river 
travel and compelled the cutting of a trail through the 
jungle, an American Minister said: 


‘“We went where neither consul nor diplomat had ever 
set foot before; but, wherever we went, we had been 
preceded by three great American business names— 
Singer, Standard Oil, and Remington Typewriter.” 


This is only the merest flash of a pencil, the merest 
passing paragraph, in the splendid story of the world- 
wide distribution of Remington Typewriters. 


Some of that world-wide Remington success is, of 
course, the reward of the pioneer. 


But more of it is the result of the long succession of 
fundamental improvements introduced by Remington 
which have made the product more and more worthy 
of its great name. 


How Remington service has been able to help reduce 
correspondence costs and improve business methods, 
you will find interestingly told on the opposite page. 


No. 10 
Self-Starting 
Remington 
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| When I went to California the first time 
with Cole he had a little elephant.that he 
ralled Tom Thumb. He was a bright, 
yood-natured youngster, but small—so 
small that Mrs. Cole had made a big tick 
ind had it stuffed with straw, which we 
astened under his blanket when on parade 
o increase his apparent size. It worked all 
ight if it stayed tight, but sometimes the 
astenings would work loose and then the 
‘ad got out of place and made the elephant 
»0k lopsided. 

Cole had advertised in San Francisco 
hat he would exhibit a trained elephant. 
\s a matter of fact he did not have one, but 
e thought if we just walked an elephant 
ound the ring the public would be satisfied. 

We showed in Woodward’s Garden and 
*hen I’ saw the great amphitheater crowded 
> its limit I realized that it was going to 
urt the show if we did ‘not put up some 
ind of a bluff for a trained elephant and 
etermined to see if I could not make one 
1at would get by. I had little Tom Thumb 
ll brushed up and I told one of my men— 
ohn Hadley, a red-headed Irishman from 
ennsylvyania—to get ready to go into the 
ng with me. John had no idea what I 
anted and when our turn came to go in 
2 went along quite willingly. I walked 
om Thumb round the ring a couple of 
mes and into it. Then I told John to lie 
ywn and taking the elephant by the ear 
id trunk I walked him over the man two 
‘ three times lengthwise and crosswise. It 
tisfied the crowd, but Hadley was an 
vful scared man and swore roundly after 
2 got out of the ring and declared to me: 
{ sweat blood, Mr. Conklin. I’m sure 
did.” 

In teaching elephants to do various 
licks and acts the first and principal thing 
‘ accomplish is to make them understand 
carly what you want and to associate that 
jrticular action with a certain command 
‘cue. Once the big fellows grasp your 
paning it is seldom that they ‘will de- 
lerately refuse to do what you wish them 
t. In fact, the more intelligent ones seem 
t take a certain pride in doing their 
sints. It will be readily seen, however, 
tat it is a problem not entirely free from 
crplexities to discover ways to make an 
ephant understand what you are talking 
aout when, for instance, you ask him to 
sind on his head. 


The Best Way to Kill Elephants 


My method of doing this was to stand 
11 facing a high, strong brick wall with 
1 front feet securely fastened to a couple 
stakes driven in the ground. A heavy 
ce sling was put round his hindquarters 
ul from this a rope was run up to and 
»r a pulley high above him on the wall, 
In down through a snatch block near the 
lund and the end fastened to a harness 
another elephant. When all was ready 
‘ould take my place by him, strike him 
nthe flank and say, “Stand on your 
ed.” At the same time an assistant 
vuld start up the other elephant and draw 
b pupil’s hindquarters up until he stood 
garely on his head. The wall kept him 
‘(a going over forward. After a moment 
rwo I would tell him to get down. The 
sstant would slack off on the rope and 
him settle back onto his feet. Then I 
(ld give him a carrot, or something of 
ikind. I did this two or three times every 
ning and afternoon and it was not long 
"re it was possible to do away with the 
ging and at the word of command he 
(ld put his head down and throw his 
uquarters into the air. Of course the 
ter he practiced the more easily and 
uly he did it. 
9 teach an elephant to lie down, which 
“would expect to be an easy matter, is 
ct one of the most difficult things for a 
a.er to accomplish. It is usually neces- 
T to fasten the animal’s feet to stakes 
“pull him over on his side with tackle, at 
Same time giving him the proper com- 
ad, and repeat the lesson many times 
le he is ready to do it without help 
Vr he is told. 
Smetimes TI ised ‘to arrange so an ele- 
ét-could- learn certain things--by- him+ 
{I used this method in teaching them 
7 my horses alone. I always kept my 
t in the menagerie, saddled and ready 
(se I needed it suddenly for anything. 
‘ty time I had a new horse I had to get 
1% the elephants acquainted with each 
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ELEPHANT ACQUAINTANCES 


(Continued from Page 25) 
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cad ee 
other and JAC In teach- 
teach the Load of... fac. ing this act 
elephants I first got 
toleavethe the ele- 
horse phant tosit 
alone. inthe chair, 
The first * This was” 
few days I ORIVER, ON~-OFF. done b y 
tied the S| ees placing the 
horsein = chair . next 
front of the i the side of 
elephants, ae the build- 
but just y tou beck age tt ing, back- 
out of their eT ee a ing the 
reach. ’ animal up, 
T hearst Certificate of Mandarin’s Weight. A bove—Mandarin, 1890 to it and 
lengthened ' fastening 
his hitch so the elephant could just touch his hind-feet and then working him down 
him with the end of his trunk and after a into the chair with a hook. After he 


day or two so he could feel the horse over. 
When he began to do this the horse would 
usually kick and bite him. In this way the 
elephant found out that it was better to 
leave the horse alone and the horse dis- 
covered that he could master the elephant. 


It did not take the horse long to learn to” 


bite the elephant if he interfered with him 
and it was possible then to put the horse 
alongside of the elephant. After being to- 
gether for a month or two the elephant 


and horse would become the best of friends... 


One winter in Utica I broke four ele- 
phants to do a military drill—march, halt, 


wheel and a few things of that sort: In ~ 


teaching them the meaning of the different 
commands I had a driver by each one-at 
first who made them go and stop as I gave 
the commands. After a while the elephants 
began to understand what was wanted and 
the drivers had to guide them less and less 
until all they had to do was to walk be- 
hind them and prod them when they did 
not do their part promptly, and then finally 
they were not needed at all. 

While with the Cole show I taught one of 
his elephants to sit at a table and do an act. 
Before I went into the ring with him for the 
act there was placed in it a table. On the 
table was a fan and a bell and beside it were 
two heavy chairs. When we reached the 
table the elephant would sit on one of the 
chairs, pick up the bell and ring it and then 
fan himself until a clown dressed as a waiter 
appeared. I would explain to the waiter 
that the elephant wanted a drink and he 
would go for it. While the waiter was gone 
the elephant would ring again impatiently. 
The clown would come back with a big 
bottle made of tin and weighted so it would 
always standup. This was filled with mo- 
lasses and water and the elephant would 
take it up and pour the contents into his 
mouth. He was always eager for this part 
of the act as he liked the sweet water. 

After he had emptied the bottle he al- 
ways rang again vigorously and I would 
get up and explain to him that there was no 
more. As I did’so I took off my tall hat and 
put it on my chair. Then I moved round 
the table with my back toward the elephant. 
This was his cue to get up quickly and sit 
on my chair, crushing my hat, which always 
brought down the house. 


found the chair was solid he willingly 
settled his weight into it. After a few times 
he found out what I wanted and then by 
rewarding him each time with a carrot or a 
lump of sugar it was easy to get him to 
practice until he was perfect. All that was 
needed to teach him to ring the bell was to 
place it in his trunk and shake it. This he 
learned in three lessons, but the complete 
act took an entire winter’s training. 

We had an elephant with the O’Brien 
show called Don who would run at the drop 
of a hat. I was taking the menagerie from 
the train to the show grounds in Albany 
once and in some way Don found an op- 
portunity to bolt and started off down a 


“road which led to a rolling mill, A big gang 


of half-naked men were busy rolling out 
and handling great bars of white-hot iron 
and a lot of red-hot bars lay. scattered 
round the floor. Seeing an elephant. coming 
toward them on the run, they simply 
dropped everything and got out. Don was 
not fazed in the least by having the mill 
left to himself, nor did he stop running, but 
went in one end, came out the other and 
kept going. We found him later on back in 
the yards hanging round the animal cars, 
and the singular thing was that in going 
through the rolling mill among so much hot 
iron he had not so much as singed a toe. 

This same elephant was a part of the 
Barnum & Bailey show when it went to 
England. Over there he had several ugly 
turns and Mr. Bailey, who never was in- 
clined to take any chances, ordered him 
killed in Stoke-upon-Trent. This I did by 
choking him. I had found this to be the 
easiest and most humane way to bring 
about the death of one of the big animals. 

In my first attempt to Kill an elephant I 
tried poison, but he simply ran his trunk 
down his throat and pumped the poison all 
out and that was all there was to it. 

In an open field I had two strong stakes 
driven firmly into the ground. To these I 
securely fastened Don’s front feet. Three 
or. four rods away on either side of him I 
had another stake driven. Then my men 
brought a couple of ropes an inch and a 
half in diameter. On one end of each of 
them I had made a strong slip noose and 
thoroughly soaped it so it worked freely 
and easily. These nooses I put round the 
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elephant’s throat and carried the ends of 
the ropes to the stakes at either side of him. 
The one on the left I put round the stake, 
drew up snugly and fastened. On the right 
I secured a snatch block to the stake 
and passing the rope through the block 
carried the end back to where I had an- 
other elephant waiting and fastened the 
rope to his harness. When all was ready I 
gave the word and the elephant began to 
pull on the rope, which caused both nooses 
to close round Don’s throat with tre- 
mendous force. As he felt the ropes tighten 
instead of trying to pull away he threw the 
whole of his weight against them. There 
was nothing to indicate that the sensation 
was even disagreeable to him and in a few 
minutes, with no struggle or apparent 
suffering, he gently settled down into a big 
heap and it was all over. 


Putting Fritz in Chains 


When I went to the Barnum & Bailey 
show they had a very intelligent elephant 
by the name of Fritz. He was the largest 
in the country at the time and weighed five 
tons. I won a bet by teaching him in three 
teaching periods to sit up, hold up his 
forelegs and stretch his trunk straight up in 
the air, let me climb up his back, stand on 
his head and hold on to his trunk. 

One of my most popular acts was with 
this elephant. He had a leading part with 
some other elephants in a waltz and some 
pedestal work, after which I lined them all 
up behind him. Then the one next behind 
Fritz would put his front feet on Fritz’s 
hips. The next one would place his front 
feet on that one’s back and so on until each 
elephant except Fritz had its front feet on 
another elephant. When they were all in 
position I would speak to Fritz. He then 
put his head down for me to step on his 
tusks and when he had straightened up 
again I gave the word and the whole line 
traveled to the exit where all went out ex- 
cept Fritz. He and I would start round the 
ring again and every little way I would stop, 
lift my hat to the spectators in acknowledg- 
ment of the applause, at the same time 
saying “down” to Fritz, who would lower 
his head and raise it again, making it seem 
as though we were both bowing to the crowd. 

Fritz had the principal part in several 
acts and I used to ride out of the ring on his 
tusks. One night in Madison Square Gar- 
den I had got the rest of the elephants in 
line and was going to give Fritz the word 
to lower his head for me to get on his tusks 
when I noticed that he was about to go for 
me. I did not wait a second, but dodged 
between all four of his legs and made my 
way out of the ring. My helper, who was 
beside the row of elephants to keep them in 
line, saw that something was wrong, came 
up to Fritz, started the line in motion and 
marched them out of the ring to their 
quarters without anything happening. So 
quick had I been in dodging between 
Fritz’s legs and so prompt was the helper in 
marching the rest of the elephants out that 
no one outside the show people suspected 
that anything was wrong. The next day 
while he was tied up I gave Fritz a good 
punishing and for a long while he behaved. 

A few years later, however, he displayed 
his temper in such a way that he got his 
death warrant. It happened in Tours, 
France. The evening show had commenced 
and I was getting the menagerie down to 
the train. We had at the time some two 
dozen elephants and I was sending them 
down chained together in twos and threes. 
Fritz was in the lead, with Babe and Col- 
umbia chained on either side of him and in 
charge of driver George Bates, I was on my 
horse just behind the elephants and in 
front of the line of cage wagons. 

We were about halfway to the railroad 
and just passing through a little park with 
everything going nicely when all of a sud- 
den Fritz made for Bates as best he could 
with the other two elephants hitched to 
him. At once the whole band of elephants 
were ina mix-up. The road was more than 
full and the whole outfit came to a 
stop. Bates ran for his life. There were a 
half dozen other men with the elephants, 
but at the first indication of trouble they 
all disappeared, each looking for a hole. 
The only man who stayed by me was a 

fellow known about the show as Deafy. I 
rode up in front of Fritz as quickly as I could 
and tried to calm him down, but I saw at 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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In Truck and Tractor Design 


is the Jaw Clutch Transmission which eliminates gear 
shifting, for gears are always in mesh. This principle has 


been conclusively demonstrated by service 1n 40,000 . 


trucks and tractors. Because of this basic idea COTTA 
Transmissions are guaranteed against gear stripping. 
Speed changes are made through engagement of Jaw 
Clutches on the sides of the gears. Note the enlarged 
view of Jaw Clutches. on opposite page. Even inex: 
perienced drivers can change speeds easily, smoothly, 
and accurately, without the danger of gear stripping. 
In winter a saving in fuel of 3% to 59 1s effected; 
for the reason that in direct speed all gears are idle, 
eliminating the loss of power due to gears churning 
through cold-stiffened grease or oil. : 
COTTA Transmissions have been adopted as standard equip- 
ment in many leading trucks and tractors. Made in3 and 4speeds — 
for trucks and 2 and 3 speeds for tractors—every model patented. 


Can be equipped with COTTA Power take-off for hoist and 
winch; pneumatic tire pump can also be applied to either side. 


oe a het aCe gue neem ae ph cee sa) eee 
Write for complete catalog and blue prints and names of COTTA-equipped trucks and tractors 
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COTTA TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Truck and Tractor Transmissions 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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IN MESH 


(Continued from Page 137) 
mee it was no use, so I told Deafy to get 
ome chains and be quick about it. 

The chains we wanted were under some 
ither stuff which had to be unloaded to get 
t them, so it was quite a few minutes be- 
ore he came back with them. Meanwhile 

was doing what I could to keep Fritz 
rom bolting. I had done a good deal of 
rork with one of the elephants chained to 
im, called Babe, and she would do anything 

told her. So keeping Fritz’s attention 
n trying to get me, I had Babe pull round 
1 the opposite direction and in this way 
ampered him and took up his attention 
ntil Deafy came with the chains. 

Then by the same methods I worked 
ritz round near a tree and gave Deafy 

chance to get a chain round his hind leg 

id a tree. The tree was some inches in 

ameter, but Fritz snapped it off the first 
‘ing and I had to work him round to a 
rger one. Deafy managed to get a hitch 
‘und this and it held. With one leg fast, it 
as a simple matter to fasten the other one. 

s soon as Fritz’s hind feet were fastened 

e men began to appear from various 
rections and I had plenty of help. Still 
leping Fritz’s attention directed to me, I 
ld Deafy, with some of those who were 
tw willing to help him, get chains on 
hitz’s front feet and unfasten and take 
vay Babe and Columbia. Then with 
ickle I pulled him to the ground. 

By this time word had reached Mr. 
luiley of the trouble with Fritz and he 
clered him killed. I tried to convince 
\eCaddon, one of the directors, who had 
fought the word from Mr. Bailey, that it 
ys unnecessary and begged him to leave 
t: elephant to me. I told him that now I 
hd him down I could punish and regain 
eitrol of him and would guarantee to have 
ia on board the train before the show was 
ndy to start away in the morning. But 
\:Caddon insisted that Fritz be killed 
were he lay. 

\s there was no choice .in the matter, I 
vat about preparing nooses. I had con- 
‘izrable difficulty in getting them round 

! animal’s neck, but after a while I got 
I'm properly placed. By this time every- 
” had plenty of courage and it was no 
table to get upward of a hundred men to 
ul on the rope with all their strength and 
ness than fifteen minutes after I gave the 
v'd poor Fritz was dead. 

fr. Bailey made a present of Fritz’s 
cy to a scientific society of Tours. It 
e; men to take charge as soon as he was 
el. The body was carefully skinned and 
frward the skin was stuffed and placed 
pe local museum. I suppose it is still 
Ve. 

ritz’s tusks grew very rapidly and I cut 

bat six inches off them each year. A 
it player in the band wanted me to give 
ua piece of one of them out of which to 
2> a couple of mouthpieces turned for 
<instrument as the brass ones he used 
ze his mouth sore. I gave him enough 

‘ondition that he would have an ele- 

ant carved for me, and I still have the 
‘» Ivory image, three or four inches high, 
irom a piece of Fritz’s tusk. 


Elephants Sometimes Forget 


ht long before we came back to New 
»: from England I was in the animal 
‘eters of the Olympia in London talking 
t some carpenters who were eating 
€ lunch when one of the elephant men 
-alled Red came in and began to clean 
und a big elephant named’ Mandarin. 
tiome reason the elephant did not feel 
elly toward him and suddenly struck 
na blow with his trunk that sent him 
ast the wall and before any of us could 
‘ything had crushed the life out of the 
ofellow with his great head. Mandarin 
S:bout forty-five years old, all of eight 
thigh and heavy in proportion. We 
ht him to New York in a big crate on 
 pper deck of the boat. On the way 
Mr. Bailey decided to have him killed, 
Nitead of unloading him onto the pier 
Bailey had a big seagoing tug come 
nside, and the erate, elephant and all, 
> Wung down to the deck of the tug, 
¢ then. put out to sea. When far 
th outside the crate was loaded down 
1g Iron, swung out over the water and 
& And-soended Mandarin. - 
“lohants can be taught useful tricks as 
l's others. “I always had at least one 
‘ L could use for pushing wagons round 
| ‘lping to lift them out of the mud,-and 
21 was in Australia, where transporta- 
1 onditions were bad, I used to hitch 
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seven and eight wagons together, put a man 
on each to work the brake and then had 
three elephants broken to draw them and 
a fourth to help by pushing in the rear. I 
also used an elephant to move cars on the 
Sidings in the yards of the Bridgeport 
winter quarters. ; 

The elephant is the only animal that will 
make an effort by itself to learn a trick. 
I have often noticed after I had been show- 
ing an intelligent elephant a new trick and 
he thought he was alone that he would 
keep trying it and seemed really pleased if 
he mastered it. 

Most of the various harnesses, hobbles, 
tackle and so on used in the handling and 
training of elephants are either inventions 
of mine or adaptations of them. 

An elephant lives to a great age and 
comes to maturity slowly, not being full 
grown until from thirty-five to forty years 
old. It is a mistake to think an elephant 
is clumsy because he looks so. In propor- 
tion to its size an elephant is much lighter 
on its feet than a horse and can outrun 
most horses for a short distance, and there 
is no one of an elephant’s four feet that he 
cannot strike or kick quickly and accurately 
with. An easy rule to remember to get an 
elephant’s height is that twice the cirecum- 
ference of his front foot at the ground 
equals his height at the shoulder. 

An elephant can stand considerable cold 
if heis kept moving. I have taken elephants 
in Bridgeport, fitted bags over their ears 
and tails and worked them up to their 
bellies in the snow pushing cars without its 
doing them any harm. On the other hand, 
I lost a fine elephant once as a result of 
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could not run our elephant car. 
us take one of the narrow-gauge flat cars, 
put stakes up round the sides and stretch 
canvas on them. Onto this car we put 
Pete and another elephant. During the 
night, while we were in the mountains, 
there came on a very sudden and unusual 
storm of rain, hail and snow. There was 
no cover over the top of the car to shield 
the animals and we were delayed and did 
not get to our destination as soon by several 
hours as we expected to. In the morning 
when we were able to take Pete off the car 
he was so cold and stiff that he could 
hardly move, and in spite of all we could do 
he died almost immediately, but strange to 
Say the other one did not seem to mind it. 

The elephant is the most affectionate of 
animals and will watch over and protect 
a favorite keeper, and he will also hold a 
grudge against one for some time, watching 
for an opportunity to get even with him. 
But I do not helieve those popular stories 
of elephants that have remembered being 
cheated by strangers and squirted water 
over them when they had an opportunity 
after the lapse of years. 

An angry elephant, however, is a dan- 
gerous thing and an elephant keeper who is 
rough is always running a risk. A cross 
elephant is usually made go by the keeper. 
Some men are naturally cruel and are will- 
ing to do anything to satisfy their desire to 
show off. This is apt to be a fault of new 
men round elephants. They disobey in- 
structions and if nothing worse happens are 
quite likely in a short time to get a-blow 
from some elephant’s trunk that bowls 
them along the ground and calls their 
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Mabie show. An elephant put her trunk 
round his shoulders, pulled’ him” off his 
horse and before anyone could prevent she 
put one of her feet on his legs, pulled him 
in two and threw the pieces over her back. 
I have also known many instances of-men 
being squeezed to death between a wall 
and an elephant’s head or under its foot. 
But from a keeper or trainer who treats 
them properly an elephant will accept pun- 
ishment and when it has given in the man 
can do anything with it and the animal will 
not lay it up against him. 

In spite of his great size the elephant is 
quite timid. A strange animal or an un- 
familiar noise will start him in a panic. 
Once Tody Hamilton, the Barnum & 
Bailey press agent, had me demonstrate to 
a group of New York reporters how easy it 
was to frighten an elephant. It was at the 
winter quarters in Bridgeport.. We had at 
the time some two or three dozen elephants 
and I let a pig loose among them. There 
was a commotion at once. They snorted 
and squealed and kicked—and by the way 
they can use their hind legs like Gatling 
guns. [also put some rats in among them 
and they were just as afraid of them. If 
they had not all been well chained the 
whole bunch of them would have run away. 


Albe Goes Taxi-Riding 


Elephants are driven from the near, or 
left, side like oxen. The driver tells them to 
shy when he wants them to go to the right 
and says “‘come in”’ to bring them toward 
him. ‘Mile’ means to go fast, “‘mule up” 
to trot, and when he wants them to stop 
the driver calls out “tut.” 

In driving elephants on the road it is very 
necessary to look out for their feet or they 
will get sore. If the roads are very soft and 
sandy the driver is sometimes compelled to 
put boots on them, otherwise the motion of 
the foot on the sand with the pressure from 
the great weight of the animal would soon 
grind through the skin. 

The careful keeper will also lay the 
elephant down on its side twice a year and 
with a great drawing knife cut the toenails. 
Each spring, too, he gives the elephant a 
thick coat of neat’s-foot oil. This keeps the 
skin in good shape and if there are any lice 
on the animal it kills them as well. - An 
elephant louse is a very tiny thing, much 
smaller than those which sometimes get on 
humans, and they live in the cracks and 
crevices of the skin round the elephant’s 
ears. They are red in color. Imported 
elephants are almost always lousy, but 
those in this country are usually almost or 
entirely free from them. 

Elephants are now fed nothing but hay. 
In the old days, when they were driver 
from town to town, they were fed grain in 
addition to the hay. The ordinary elephant 
will eat about a hundred and fifty pounds of 
hay aday. Each Sunday I used to give my 
elephants a bran mash, using about five 
sacks of bran to each dozen elephants. 

It has always been.a popular and paying 
thing for a circus to advertise the birth of a 
baby elephant in its quarters, and later on 
when the show went on the road the little 
elephant was always a drawing card, but 
as a matter of fact, while there have been 
plenty of very young elephants exhibited, 
there were never but two actually born in 
the United States. The first one was born 
in Philadelphia and belonged to the Cooper 
& Bailey show. It was named Columbia 
and its mother was Babe. The mother. is 
still alive and owned by the Ringling 
Brothers. The father was Mandarin... The 
keepers became afraid of Columbia and ‘she 
was killed in Bridgeport in 1907. The other 
young elephant was born at the quarters of 
the Barnum show in Bridgeport. 

During the last year I was with the 
Barnum & Bailey show some New York 
animal dealer brought over from the other 
side a baby elephant and sold it to the 
show. It was smuggled up to Bridgeport 
and then it was announced in the papers 
that it had been born there, When the show 
went down to Madison Square Garden in 
New York a few weeks later for its opening 
we took the youngster along. He was still 
being fed on milk and T could pick him up 
in my arms. He was not more than thirty 
inches high. We had named him Abe. 

One day I got orders to take him over to 
St.-Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, in 
West Thirty-fourth Street, so I put Abe‘in 
a taxi and over we went. When we got 
there I helped him out onto the street, and 
then taking him by the trunk and ear led 
him up the long flight of steps into the 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Se the Baby at the Pedals 
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ed below. “‘Easy to Play, 
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of the dealers nam 
the Gulbransen Easy to Play 


“Good Times with Your Gulbransen” is the title of our ne 


about the music you can play and the fun you can have. 


Gulbransen and played it as shown in 
baby actually playing in the windows 
* says the baby. You, too, will find 


w book that tells all 
Ask the dealer for it. 


Send Coupon to Nearest Dealer for “Good Times with Your Gulbransen’’— Free! 
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Birmingham—E. E. Forbes & Son. 
ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville—I. W. Guisinger. 
Little Rock—Hollenberg Music Co 
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CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento—Ellas Marx Co. 
San Diego—Thearle Music Co. 
San Francisco— Kohler & Chase. 
COLORADO 
Denver—Chas. E. Wells Music Co. 
Holyoke—Ridnour Piano Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
New London—D. S. Marsh & Co. 


DELAWARE 
Dover—J. A. Downes. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Arthur Jordan Piano Co. 


GEORGIA 
Fitzgerald—O. L. Bradshaw Music Co. 


Griffin— Goode & Nichols Furniture Co. 


Sparta—Ohlman Merc. Co. 
Social Circle—C. E. Almand. 
Washington—1. J. Harwell Bros. 


IDAHO 
Boise—Sampson Music Co. 
Pocatello—T. C. Martin Music Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora—Seaton Piano Co. 
Belleville— Walter L. Rhein Piano Co. 
Bloomington—Ensenberger & Sons. 
Canton—E. M. Reynolds. 
Carlyle—F. G. Meade Piano Co. 
Carrollton—J. A. Carson. 
Chatsworth—L. J. Haberkorn 
Chicago—Carl Anderson Piano Co. 
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Cicero—Justin Bros. 
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Dixon— Theo. J. Miller & Sons. 
Galesburg—O. T. Johnson Co. 
Harrisburg—Lloyd J. Parker. 
Joliet—Chas. C. Reid. 
Kewanee—Lindbeck & Nelson. 
Lincoln— Hanger Bros. 
Murphysboro— Morgan Music Co. 
Peoria—G. M. Steger. 
Princeville—Sniff & Barnes. 
Rockford—S. L. Larson. 
Shelbyville—Luther T. Adams. 
Watseka—W. J. Dick. 


INDIANA 


Akron—E. L. Scott. 
Crawfordville—Claypool Lacey Co. 
Evansville—W. J. Stahlschmidt. 
Greensburg—J. W. Owens. 
Logansport— Brandt & Neff Piano Co. 
Marion— Butler Music Co. 
Nappanee—N. A. Lehman. 

South Bend— Elbel Bros. 
Vincennes—Schneider Music Co. 
Washington— Vonderschmidt Music Co. 
Wabash— Lom Butler. 
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IOWA 
Carroll—Holley Music Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Mason-Wheeler Co. 
Charlotte—C. J. Paulsen Co. 
Cherokee—Nelson-Son. 
Clarinda— Benedict Piano Co. 
Council Bluffs—A. Hospe Co. 
Davenport—J. C. Baxter Piano Co. 
Dennison— John Fastje. 
Des Moines—S. Davidson Bros. 
Dubuque—Renier Music House. 
Fort Dodge—Donahoe & Donahoe. 
Fort Madison—Sheaffer Music Co. 
Harlan—W. H. Carl & Son. 
Independence—Swan & Leytze. 
Keokuk—Duncan-Schell Furn. Co. 
Keystone—F. W. Schenken. 
Monticello—Frank A. Locher. 
Oskaloosa—Spurgin Piano Co. 
Ottumwa—G. B. Baker. 
Shenandoah— Benedict Piano Co. 
Sioux Center—Robt. Van Drimmelen. 
Spencer—Jones Music House. 
Winterset—Harry Tidrick. 


KANSAS 


Abilene—W. H. Broughton. 

Baxter Springs—J. W. Grantham. 
Burlington— Pioneer Hdw. & Music Co. 
Cherryvale—O. W. Grantham. 
Coffeyville—B. F. Clark Music Co. 
Emporia—Pioneer Hdy. & Music Co. 
Fredonia—Smith Music Co. 
Hiawatha—Andrews Music House. 
lola—J. V. Roberts. 

Lawrence—B. Edwin Lang. 
Manhattan— Kipp’s Music Store. 
Marysville—Fannen Piano Co. 
Miltonvale—Paul Lange. 

St. Francis—St. Francis Piano Co. 
Salina— Chappell Music Co. 
Topeka—Emahizer-Spielman Furn. Co. 
Wichita—The J. O. Adams Music Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Covington—Louis Marx & Bros. 
Louisville—Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
Newport—Louis Marx & Bros. 
Paducah—O. D. McLaughlin. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria—Pincus & Murphy. 4 
New Orleans—L. Grunewald Co., Inc. 


MAINE 


Lewiston—A. Lawrence & Co. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Hammann-Levin Co. 
Hagerstown— M. P. Moller & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Colonial Piano Co. 
Quincy—Henry L. Kincaide & Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Alma—The Sawkins Piano Co. 
Battle Creek—Chas. E. Roat Music Co. 
Dowagiac—Otis Bigelow. 
Detroit—The J. L. Hudson Co. 
Flint—R. D. Malcom. 
Grand Rapids— Young & Chaffee. 
Holland— De Vries & Dornbos. 
Jackson—Desnoyer & Pendleton. 


MINNESOTA 


Elgin—Becker Bros. Music Co. 
Fairmont—Harmony Music Co. 
Hastings—O. W. Engelbert. 

Lesueur Center—Radenmacher Music Co. 
Minneapolis— Howard Farwell & Co. 
Pipestone—O. W. Laatsch. 
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St. Cloud—Weber Jewelry & Music Co. 


St. Paul—Howard Farwell & Co. 
Stillwater—E. F. Huhner & Co. 


Winona—Jas. E. Burke’s Music House. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus—A. Gressett Music House. 
Jackson—A. Gressett Music House. 
Meridian—A. Gressett Music House. 


MISSOURI 


Cainesville—The Rhoades Furniture Co. 
Cape Girardeau—T. E. Clark Music Co. 


Carthage—L. H. Beck. 
Hannibal—Parks Music House Co. 
Joplin—R. L. Burke Music Co. 
Louisiana—Parks Music House Co. 
Milan—C. A. House Piano Co. 

St. Joseph— Townsend, Wyatt & Wall. 
St. Louis—Kieselhorst Piano Co. 
Springfield— Martin Bros. Piano Co. 
Warrensburg—E. E. Burchfield. 
Windsor— Anderson Music Co. 


MONTANA 


Bozeman—Pecina Piano Co. 
Livingston—Pecina Piano Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Beatrice—A. Palmer Company. 
Columbus—M. H. Fontein. 
Grand Island—Gaston Music Co. 
Hastings— Gaston Music Co. 
Kearney—Gaston Music Co. 
Lincoln—Ross P. Curtice Co. 
McCook—E. H. Ridnour. 
Nebraska City—Gaskill Music Co. 
Omaha—A. Hospe Co. 
Palisade—E. H. Ridnour. 
Scotts Bluff—A. Hospe Co. 
Spalding—John Flynn. 
Seward— Roberts Music Co. 
York—Johnson Bros 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord—Wm. H. Avery. 


NEW. JERSEY 
Newark—Hahne & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton— Weeks & Dickinson. 
Buffalo— Chas. H. Kaeppel Piano Co. 
Buffalo—Robt. L. Loud Music Co. 
Elmira—Claude Buckpitt. . 
New York City—Sturz Bros. 
Pottsdam— John F. Butler. 
Rochester—Levis Music Store. 
Yonkers—F rank Steadman. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—Dunham Music Co. 
Newton—Garvin Furniture Co. 
Shelby—W. A. Pendleton. 
Winston-Salem— Bowen Piano Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Leeds—O. P. Moe. 
Lisbon—O. J. Hillman. 


OHIO 


Chillicothe —Globe Furniture Co. 
Cincinnati—The Otto Grau Piano Co. 
Cleveland—The Bailey Co. 
Cleveland—J. L. Goodman Furn. Co. 
Columbus—Heaton’s Music Store. 
Dayton—S. Wise & Co. 

Delphos—C. F. Lehman. 

East Liverpool—Smith & Phillips. 
Greenfield— Greenfield Piano Co. 
Greenville—C. R. Leftwich. 
Hamilton—Geo. Krebs’ Sons. 
Ironton—R. W. Rowland. 

Lima—H. P. Maus Piano House. 
Marietta—The Wainwright Music Co. 


Marion—Henry Ackerman Piano Co. 
Painesville—A. D. McLean. 
Springfield—L. C. Gorsuch & Co: 
Toledo—J. G. Carter Piano Co. 
Toledo—F. H. Frazelle, 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore—E. B. Luke. 
Guthrie— Chesnut Bros. 
Pawhuska— Ryder-Gross Co. 


OREGON 
Klamath Falls—Earl Shepherd Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton— Werner Company. 
Erie—Winter Piano Co. 

Johnstown— Porch’ Brothers. 
Lancaster—Reifsnyder & Sons. 
Lebanon—Reifsnyder & Sons. 
Norristown—B. E. Block &.Bros. 
Philadelphia—H. A. Weymann & Son. 
Pittsburgh—J. M. Hoffmann Co. 
Pittsburgh— Lechner & Schoenberger. 
Reading—Lichty Music House. 
Wilkes-Barre—C. S. Yetter. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Parkinson Piano House. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville—John H. Williams. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen—The Rasmussen Drug Co. 
Huron—Costain Bros. 
Mitchell—Gardner-Hohfeldt Music Co. 
Tyndall—J. J. Krall. 

Watertown—L. W. Cooke’s Music House. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—East Tennessee Music Co. 
Nashville—The Castner-Knott Co. 


TEXAS 
Abilene—Hall Music Co. 
Athens—W. H. Wallace. 
Austin— Isaac Bledsoe. 
Beaumont—W. L. Pace Piano Co. 
Dallas—Oak Cliff Piano Co. 
Ft. Worth—C. C. Miller. 
Goldthwaite—Gartman Bros. 
Hillsboro— Walter Piano Co. 
McKinney—Jas. T. Couch. 
Temple—W. H. Whitlow. 
San Antonio—San Antonio Music Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Roanoke— Hobbie Bros. Co., Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harrisonburg— Herman Wise & Sons. 
Parkersburg—Carmey, Jackson & Enoch. 
Weston—Ira B. Keys Music Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton— Meyer-Seeger Music Co. 
Arcadia—Jos. Felsheim Music House. 
Baraboo—Shults Music House. 
Cashton— Marx Bros. & Barth. 
Janesville—Jaeger-McKenzie Piano Co. 
Lancaster— Lambert Groenier. 
Madison—F orbes-Meagher Piano Co. 
Milwaukee— Boston Store. 
Monroe—W. F. Zilmer. 

Muscoda—J. H. Rasque. 

Oshkosh— Wilson Music Co. 
Plymouth—Stolpher Bros. Co. 
Portage—Murrills & Taylor. 
Racine—S. Gottlieb. 

Superior—Alfred Terry Piano Co. 
Wausau—H. S. Wright. 


CANADA 
Toronto—R. S. Williams & Sons. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
hilding and then into the wards 
ad up and down between the rows 
( beds, stopping a moment beside 
«ch one. Those of the youngsters 
yo were able to reached out and 
ace the little fellow and then 
lowed him with their eyes as he 

nt down the ward. From St. 
ary’s we took him up to the New 
wrk Orthopedic Hospital in East 
Fty-ninth Street and led him 
trough the wards there before we 
tok him back to the Garden. 

In all my experience I do not 
rmember a more touching sight 
tin the wonder and happiness on 
t> faces of the two hundred chil- 
dn in those hospitals as they 
wtched that little elephant. 

During my forty years in charge 
»pireus menageries I have handled 
ure so-called bad elephants than 
17 man in the United States and 
uve killed five of them. However, 
ry opinion it is a mistake to kill 
Im, for the bad elephant is only 
yi for a few weeks in a year and 
vclever keeper can detect the 
Inge in the animal’s manner soon 
yugh to make it possible to con- 
i him by himself until he is good- 
wured again. As a usual thing 
lyhants do not have bad spells 
ore they are twenty-five or thirty years 
| The elephant that is bad first, last and 
lshe time exists only in fiction. 

he liveliest and most serious time I ever 

# with an elephant occurred in Hailey, 

no. He was named Samson, and Cole 

bought him from a New York animal 
er in the fall before we went into winter 
rters at Utica. We had to havea special 
made for him in order to get him up 
sJtica. There during the winter I got 
suainted with him, taught him some new 
iss and broke in a fellow to drive him. 

‘ear as we could make out he was be- 
ym forty and fifty years old at the time 
bought him, and he weighed almost 
ftons. Previous to his purchase by Cole 
‘ad been at Coney Island carrying chil- 
on his back. His owners for some rea- 
ad become afraid of him and sold him. 


Samson on the Rampage 


that time Barnum had a big elephant 
he called Jumbo and was billing 


#k Shoemaker was Sam- 
driver and I always had 
1 follow in the parade 
ly behind the cage of lions 
vich I rode so I might keep 
>2 on the elephant and tell 
kwhat to do if anything 
ned, or even get out and 
Jaim if it was necessary. 
ad had no trouble with 
nd this day in Hailey we 
at fifteen or twenty of the 
cen of the place on Sam- 
Sback and taken them 
4on the parade. Just on 
atskirts of the town we 
ped and taken the chil- 
Lit. 


i parade had reached the 
vrounds and was breaking 
e other cages of animals 
ten driven under the can- 
lead of mine, but the 
chad not been taken away. 
ge had no more than 
hd end I jumped out than 
s1 reached under it and 
\t-over on its side. Jack 
‘0 get him away, but I 
‘ once that he had lost 
' of him. Samson turned 
te cage to the horses and 
kd over four of them. ‘To 
he horses I° seized a 
irk and began jabbing 
phant in the hind legs. 
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Jumbo and “Old Scott’ 


He immediately turned on me and to save 
myself I dodged behind a cage. He threw 
this into the air with no apparent effort and 
Trealized that he must be got outside at once 
or he would wreck the whole menagerie, 

I shouted to Cole, the owner of the show, 
who was trying to help, to get me my horse 
and gun. He was only a few moments 
doing it, but in the meantime Samson had 
thrown over twelve cages trying to get me. 
I jumped on the broncho and started out 
of the door and the elephant followed me, 
just as I wanted him to do. 

A few rods from the tent was a black- 
smith shop and standing in front of it, wait- 
ing to be repaired, was one of the huge 
gondola wagons used in that section to haul 
ore in. Samson stopped long enough to 
give this a shove, which sent one end of it 
crashing through the side of the shop, and 
then he turned and followed me. I headed 
for the open fields and as soon as I got 
away from the horses and crowd I turned 
in my saddle and opened fire on him with 
charges of buckshot. I hit him square in 
the trunk five or six times, but he paid no 
more attention to it than he would to so 
many raindrops. Two or three cowboys 
came following on and fired at him with 
their rifles, but all they succeeded in doing 
was to make aslight flesh wound in his back. 

I have often laughed when I have thought 
of the spectacle we must have made. I was 
dressed in a suit of tights covered with 
shining spangles, had a great leopard skin 


round my waist and hips and was mounted 
on a broncho with a Mexican saddle and 
bridle elaborately ornamented. The ele- 
phant had on all his parade trappings and 
great saddle and as heran the colored velvet 
blanket blew out from both his sides like 
huge wings. 

The broncho was going his best, but the 
elephant was close behind and I knew that 
he would be able to overtake us if we kept 
the race up much of a distance. When 
I found that he paid no attention to the 
buckshot I began to look round for some 
means of cornering him. Off across the 
field, something less than a mile away, was 
the freight yard, and the possibility of stop- 
ping him among the cars suggested itself 
to me and I headed for them. By the side 
of the yard was a large water tank on top 
of which were a number of people who had 
been watching the parade. As soon as they 
saw Samson and me turn and come toward 
them they climbed down and ran faster 
than I ever saw anyone run in my life. 

As I got near the yard I noticed a lot of 
cars heavily loaded with ore standing on 
two tracks which met in a V-shape at one 
end. Both trucks were full of cars, but 
at the point of the V the cars did not quite 
meet. I made for this opening with Sam- 
son right after me. As I had hoped, the 
broncho and I just squeezed through, but 
there was not:room enough for Samson. 

An elephant never goes round anything. 
He simply tries to push aside or crush 
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whatever gets in his way, and so 
Samson threw all his weight and 
strength against the cars in an effort 
to crowd through the opening and 
get at me, but the load of ore was 
so heavy and the cars stood at such 
an angle to his pressure that they 
held and he was blocked. I let him 
struggle away for a few minutes and 
then I began to talk to him. After 
alittle he gave up his efforts and be- 
gan to calm down. Then I told 
him to back up and lie down, both 
of which he did. Finding he would 
obey me once more, I rode round 
the cars to where he was and after 
making sure I could manage him 
drove him back to the tent and tied 
him up. 

Cole was very much disturbed 
over the matter and wanted the 
animal punished. I remonstrated 
with him, telling him that it was 
not necessary, that the elephant 
had given in and was behaving 
himself and that it would do no 
good. But Cole thought he must 
be punished until he squealed. It 
was too near time for the afternoon 
performance to do anything about 
it then, so we tied him securely and 
went on with the show. After that 
was over I had another talk with 
Cole and tried to get him to change 
his mind, but he insisted that the elephant 
must be punished, so there was nothing left 
for me to do but go about it. 


Al Fire in Winter Quarters 


I had my men drive stout stakes in two 
rows and made Samson lie down between 
them. Then with a quantity of inch-and- 
a-half rope I bound him down to the stakes, 
passing the rope back and forth over his 
body so many times that he resembled the 
picture of Gulliver on the old thread boxes. 
When at last he was secured I put several 
men to belaboring him with tent stakes. 
But though they winded themselves and 
others took their places Samson showed no 
signs of squealing. I went and heated some 
large bars of iron red hot and held them 
within reach of his trunk to see if he was 
still mad. He reached out and took them, 
put them into his mouth and tried to chew 
them up. After about half an hour of this 
sort of treatment I was able to convince 
Cole that the elephant would let us kill 
him before he would squeal and Cole gave 
his consent for us to stop. 

When we unfastened the rope it was a 
pretty thoroughly done-up elephant we 
had. He could hardly stand. His tongue 
hung out of his mouth like a panting dog’s 
and he could not bend his trunk. For more 
than a week we had to feed him by hand 
and give him water with a force pump. [ 
dressed and cared for the buckshot wounds 
and the burns on his trunk and 
the cut on his back where the 
cowboys had wounded him. 
They all healed rapidly and it 
was not long before he was as 
good as ever again. I never 
had any more trouble with him 
after that, but healways wanted 
to get out of my way if possible. 
He used to have spells of want- 
ing to chase his driver, how- 
ever, and once when he tried to 
do it during the next summer 
he tipped over a load of hay. 

After Samson went on his 
rampage I got a couple of dogs, 
one a white bull and the other 
a big fellow, a cross between a 
St. Bernard and an Irish setter, 
and broke them to stay right 
round him and keep everyone 
but myself and the keeper 
away. 

Samson lost his life in the fire 
that burned the Barnum & 
Bailey winter quarters in 
Bridgeport. I was away at the 
time of the fire and there was no 
one else who could unchain him 
and get him out of the build- 
ing, so all they could do was let 
him burn. After the fire his 
bones were recovered and 
mounted and are now on exhi- 


bition in the Natural History 
Museum, in New York City. 

I had another lively experi- 
ence with an elephant in Madi- 
son Square Garden in New 
York City. We called him 

(Concluded on Page 149) 
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A Vision Realized 


sae ago, when impelled by 
its need for his new sugar cane 
oill, John Hyatt invented his 
oller bearing, he little realized the 
mitless possibilities it held: for 
he benefit of mankind. 


sut the success with which it met 
lis needs and its immediate adap- 
on for other purposes served as 
jrophetic indication. 


: was then that the founders of the 
lyatt organization beheld a vision 
~ service for the Hyatt Roller 
fearing that extended to almost 
very phase of industrial activity. 


lhey saw it serving in line-shafts, 
jachine tools, factory trucks, mine 
irs—everywhere speeding up 
roduction—everywhere making 
lachinery more durable, more 
tpendable. 


he vision broadened as in the 


rcle of progress came the motor 
it, the motor truck, the farm 
lactor—including for each of 
ese in turn the same splendid 
rvice that marked the Hyatt 
oiler Bearing in industry. 


[XODAY their vision stands 
L realized. Hyatt bearings are 
indard equipment in industrial 
hnts, mining apparatus, machin- 
y of all descriptions and practi- 
ily every make of motor Car, 
ick and tractor. 7 


. the founders dreamed so has 
-ome to pass. 


| 


"ATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


or Division: Motwr Division: Industrial Division : 
4HICAGO |, DETROIT NEW YORK 


Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in other 
types of radial bearings, and an additional 
feature the Hyatthollow roller—designed 
and built after many experiments to de- 
termine the most efficient type of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load au- 
tomatically keeping themselves in line, 
distributing and cushioning the loads 
and shocks and constantly maintaining 
proper lubrication over the entire bear. 
ing surface. The result is carefree service 
and permanent satisfaction. 
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The Three Millionth Bosch Magneto has been made and sold—~Another © 
American Achievement—The most convincing testimony to the superi- 
ority of Bosch Magneto Ignition. Although the enormous plant at 
Springfield, Mass., has tripled its production, the supreme qualities which. 

won the Bosch reputation years ago are being maintained with scrupulous — 

care. Sales still exceed the supply because no other ignition 1s quite so BA 
pe dependable or efficient. For your new car, truck, tractor, engine—insiston 
: a Bosch Magneto Ignition. Have your dealer fit it to your present engine. __ pa ee 


. BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 
AMERICAN BoscH Macneto CorPORATION 


Main Office and Works—Springfield, Mass. Branches— NewYork,Chicago, De troit,San Francisco Service Stationsin more than 300 cities 


AMERICA’S SUPREME “IGNITION SYSTEM 
MOTOR TRUCKS, TRACTORS, AIRPLANES,MOTORCARS,MOTOR BOATS,MOTOR CYCLES,GAS ENGINES sags 
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(Concluded from Page 145) 

‘om Thumb. He was young at the time, 
robably not more than eight years old, 
nd was not very large. During the winter 
t the quarters in Bridgeport I had been 
saching him to walk on a row of big 
ooden bottles. Toward spring a clown by 
1e name of Reynolds was assigned to work 
om Thumb in the ring and he used to 
yme up to Bridgeport from New York every 
1y to go through the act with the elephant. 

One day after he had been coming up 
r some time I said to him: ‘“ Reynolds, 
ok out you don’t get too fresh with that 
ephant the way you give him orders. If 
tu do when you get down in the Garden 
“Il knock you out. You won’t have all 
ese men sitting round then. It will be 
bw surroundings and he will be excitable.”’ 

“You leave that to me,” he replied. “I 
how what I am doing. I’ve got candy in 
iy pocket and he likes me fust-rate.”’ 

I said no more to him about it. When 
» got down to the Garden and ready to 
(en up there was a rehearsal for the ben- 
«t of the reporters and a few others. Rey- 
ilds went into the ring to do his act with 
¢m Thumb, but had hardly more than 
¢mmenced when the elephant hit him a 
fw that knocked him clear outside the 
rg. If it had not been for the ring bank 
f would have been killed. That prevented 
f2 elephant from reaching him and crush- 
iis him before he got on his feet. Of course 
fynolds would have nothing more to do 
yh the act and it was arranged that an- 
pier clown, by the name of Billy Burke, 
syuld take his place. 

Burke was a sort of barroom clown— 
it is, he was a good deal funnier in a 
3Toom than he was in the ring, but he 
1 unlimited self-confidence. The show 
#3 to open to the public the next day and 
_ ok Burke to one side and cautioned him 
ijut the elephant, but he paid no atten- 
i and told me contemptuously that he 
tld handle him. When it came time for 
fact I put Tom Thumb’s caretaker, Otto 
“pus, in the ring, thinking it would help 
cceep the animal easy. 


Tom Thumb Goes Wild 


watched just outside and it was well 
id, for the elephant had hardly got in 
Bring before he turned on the two men 
rif I had not rushed in and caught him 
jthe ear with my hook he would have 
i2d both of them. He was so excited 
1; instead of allowing me either to put 
i through his act or to take him out he 
toly bolted and, while I hung to his ear 
ii my hook, dragged me into the aisle and, 
ere the spectators had time to be fright- 
il, up two flights of stairs and out onto 
wnty-sixth Street. There I regained 
yirol of him and took him down into the 
ir and chained him up. 

ater Mr. Bailey came down and told 
eto chain him to an old elephant and 
I him up to Central Park—that he was 
4g to make the city a present of him. 
hat night I fastened him to one of the 
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old elephants and took him up to the park 
and delivered him over to Bill Snyder, the 
head keeper of the park zoo. Snyder had 
been connected with a show once and he 
used to take Tom Thumb out and perform 
him for the benefit of the crowds on Sunday 
afternoons, but in a few years the elephant 
grew so ugly that it was thought best to 
kill him. : 

It is not at all unusual for elephants to 
break away from their keepers. The longest 
chase I ever had was after three elephants 
that ran away from the Cole Show near 
Green River in Wyoming. We had to 
move the show a matter of twelve miles and 
the railroad wanted a thousand dollars just 
to carry the animals. Cole told the officials 
that he did not want to buy their road— 
he simply wanted to use it—but they would 
not give him’any better rate, so he decided 
to send all the animals he could on foot and 
by wagon. 


Chasing the Runaways 


I got them off as early as I could, sending 
the elephants in charge of a man by the 
name of Printer, who rode a calico horse. 
Three of the elephants were fastened to- 
gether by chains and neck straps. When 
about half the way-the performing’stallions 
came.up behind them and commenced to 
make a lot of noise. The elephants became 
frightened and in spite of anything Printer 
could do they bolted to one side of the 
road. He was able to follow them for only 
a short distance, for in going through the 
brush they very soon-broke their fastenings 
and disappeared completely. 

I had stayed with the train and the first 
I knew of it was when-Gole came into the 
car where I was sleeping, woke me up and 
told me the elephants had run away and 
that I would have to go and find them. I 
pulled on my clothes as quickly as possible 
and started. 

The first. thing I did was to engage a 
couple of men who knew the country to go 
with me as guides. One of these traveled 
on foot, while the other one and myself 
were mounted. They would agree to meet 
at a certain point at a certain time. The 
one on foot would start off in one direction 
and his mounted partner and myself in the 
opposite and just at the agreed time we 
would all come together. I could not 
understand at the time and have never 
since understood how they did it. 

Though we scoured over quite a large 
region the first day, we found no tracks 
or any person who had seen an elephant. 
We passed through a number of camps of 
Digger Indians. The guides knew their 
language and asked them for news of the 
elephants, but they knew nothing of them, 
On the second day we came on their tracks 
and from then on followed them, but we 
could find. no one who had seen them, 
which led us.to conclude that they must be 
staying quietly in some out-of-the-way spot 
days and roaming round nights. 

The next day after they escaped Cole 
offered a thousand dollars reward for their 
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capture, so we saw plenty. who were out 
looking for them, even if we could not find 
anyone who had seen them. Many or, in 
fact, most of the searchers had a lot of 
apples in their wagons or in bags across 
their horses. It seemed to be the general 
impression that if the elephants were found 
they could be coaxed to follow with the 
apples. But the joke of the matter was 
that none of the people could tell the heel 
from the toe in the tracks of the elephants 
and most of them were painstakingly fol- 
lowing the tracks backward. 

We came to places where they had slid 
down the sides of the gulches into the 
streams and played in the mud before going 
on, but still we could not find anyone who 
had seen them. About five or six o’clock 
one morning we found where they had gone 
through the garden back of a little cabin 
and broken down the fence. We wanted to 
find out if possible how long it had been 
since they had passed, so we pounded on 
the door and after a little a big colored fel- 
low opened it and we asked him if he had 
seen any elephants go past. 

““Massa, dey ain’t no sech thing roun’ in 
dese yere parts no more,” he told us. 

“But what’s the matter with your fence?”’ 
we asked him. 

He looked at it in amazement and at 
the great tracks through his garden, which 
evidently had not been there the night 
before, and with’ a frightened look ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Mah Lawd, man! They is some- 
thin’ like that roun’ here!” 


Jimmie Caught at Last 


It had been nearly a week now that we 
had been on their trail without seeming to 
come any closer to them and I had made up 
my mind that I would go back that night 
and tell Cole it was no use. During the 
forenoon we came toa steep hillside covered 
with manzanita bushes on which I saw bits 
of fresh mud clinging where it had been 
scraped off the elephants as they made 
their way through. This gave me new 
courage. We found the only way in which 
we could get past the dense bushes was to 
crawl under them on our hands and knees, 
which we did, and got considerably scratched 
and torn doing it. But when we finally got 
out on the farther side we saw a large clear 
space, in the center of which was a burying 
ground, and standing in the burying ground 
were the elephants. 

They heard us working our Way under 
the bushes and were just on the point of 
bolting again when I called them by name. 
They pricked up their ears and stopped and 
by working carefully and talking to them 
I finally got up to them and fastened them 
together again. We found a trail leading 
away from the burying ground and after 
a while got down and out on a road once 
more. Here Jimmie tried to bolt again and 
nearly got away from me. JT had my hands 


.full for a time to keep him from acting 


badly. 
When I reached the railroad with them 
I was a week behind the show and anxious 


gy 
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to get them into a car and started, but the 
agent refused to do anything about it un- 
less I paid the freight in advance. I had 
left the show in such a hurry that I did not 
get any money and all I had was a few 
cents in change. The two guides had been 
furnishing money all the week to buy food 
and trusting to my honesty to get it back. 
But I could do nothing with the freight 
agent, so I had to get in touch with Cole 
by telegraph and he had to take the matter 
up with the superintendent of the road, 
who sent the agent orders to accept the 
elephants for shipment, so finally I got 
under way with them and overtook the 
show. But I found that even then my 
troubles were not over, for I had poisoned 
myself with poison oak and it gave me a 
lot of trouble until finally, after I had spent 
fifty or sixty dollars on doctors and treat- 
ments, I found a salve which cured it. 


Elephants in the Cellar 


I was on my way to the train in Denver 
one night with a small elephant we called 
Pete. I was riding a pony by his side. Of 
a sudden something—a dog, a noise, a blow- 
ing paper possibly, I never knew what— 
frightened him and he bolted across an 
open lot. .I was riding after him as fast as 
T could when suddenly something lifted me 
off my pony and dropped me on the ground. 
I got up quickly and on looking round 
found that it was a Chinaman’s clothesline 
that had unhorsed me. 

By the time I caught my pony and got 
mounted again the little elephant had dis- 
appeared and it was two hours before I 
found him standing in an old opening in 
the side of a hill where earth and stone 
had been taken out. 

About the middle of the season one year 
while I was with the Barnum & Bailey 
show, when we were at Somerville, New 
Jersey, there came up a sudden and very 
hard thunderstorm. There was little.or no 
rain but a great deal of thunder and light- 
ning. It got very dark and all at once the 
wind began to blow a gale and the top of 
the menagerie tent puffed up and down. 
There were twenty-two elephants in the 
tent at the time, eight of them young ones, 
and as soon as they saw the tent poles 
begin to dance they all pulled their stakes, 
ran out on the grounds and began to race 
round and trumpet loudly. They had 
hardly got outside the tent before it came 
down. As quickly as they could my men 
gathered stakes, drove them down outside 
and as fast as possible caught the elephants 
and chained them again. We got all we 
could see and were still two short. We 
could hear them trumpeting, but were at 
a loss to know what had become of them. 
Finally, after a good deal of searching, we 
traced their cries and found that in their 
fright they had tumbled into a new cellar 
and could not get out. We had to build up 
an inclined plane for them to get out on. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Conklin, The last will appearin an 
early issue. 
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ERE are three ways of printing the 

same picture. The first illustration is 

in line. All the lines are solid. Print. 
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of paper. 
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makes in printing a picture, 
demands Better Paper. 


Better Printing 


Such papers as.Warren’s Cameo, Warren’s 
Lustro, Warren’s Silkote and Warren’s Cum- 
berland Coated Book will print from plates 
with 30,625 dots to the square inch of printing 
surface. Of course pictures printed on these 
Warren Standards from plates with this great 
number of dots reveal many extra shades of 
black and gray. Itis these extra shades of color 
which add beauty to printing, which raise it 
above the ordinary into the better printing class. 


To know how Warren Standard Printing 
Papers encourage good printing, see Warren’s 
Paper Buyer’s Guide. It can be found at your 
printer’s shop, in public libraries ir most of 
the large cities, in offices of the Typothete 
and Printers’ Boards of Trade, and also in the 
offices of paper merchants who sell Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. 
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splendor of fur lining. Butch, having ad- 
vanced into the light-heavyweight class 
successfully, was now doing a little in the 
managerial line. Him Spike morosely pan- 
handled for the price. 

“Nix!”? retorted Butch. ‘Nix, Spike! 
I’d sooner give it to the barkeep di-rect.”’ 

“T’m hungry, Butch,” pleaded the down- 
and-outer. “Honest, I am.” 

The other looked him over. 

“Want a bout?” he inquired. 

“Tf it ain’t too hard,” whined Spike. 

“Tyrnin’ yellow, heh? Well, they’re 
after a choppin’ block for a young guy 
that’s been puttin’ ’em away at the local 
club down at Scituate. Sixrounds. Day af- 
ter to-morrow evenin’. Aamachoor. On?” 

The ‘‘amachoor” fell gratefully on 
Spike’s ear. But the date—day after to- 
morrow. 

“‘Nothin’ doin’.’”’ 

‘‘Got a date with yer broker, I suppose,” 
said Butch with sardonic intent. 

“T gotta go to a funeral.’’ 

Enlightenment shone in Butch O’Kane’s 
piggy little eyes, tempered with a touch of 
sympathy. 

“Old Jawn L.,” said he. “I seen it in the 
paper. Got that bug yet, have yeh?” 

Gillig nodded, not trusting himself to 
speak. 

“Then wy doncha do like he done and 
cut the hooch?”’ 

Receiving no answer to this pertinent 
query, the successful pugilist reflected. 

“But yeh can take in the funeral all 
right and get to Scituate with a coupla 
hours to spare. Can yeh stand up toa stiff 
wallop? That’s wot I wanta know.” 

“Gimme a good feed and a night’s rest 
and I’ll show up any amachoor goin’.” 

Fed, comforted and enwrapped in an old 
coat of the lordly O’Kane’s, Spike wept his 
way to and from the grave of his patron 
saint, taking a long ale each way. Two— 
no more—for he realized that he must make 
sufficient showing to avoid being 
thrown out of the ring rewardless 
by the referee for too consistent 
stalling, an experience byno means 
alien to hislatter career. Hesorely 
needed that twenty-five dollars 
premium, even though it might 
be—as Butch had brutally sug- 
gested—more than his present 
worth. 

Two men back of him in the 
smoker going down discussed the 
evening’s entertainment with spe- 
cial reference to Mike the Mosser, 
his prospective opponent. The 
Mosser, he gathered, was a violent 
two-handed rusher with a knock- 
out in either fist, strong and quick, 
but without experience or science. 
Local pride expressed itself to the 
effect that the guy from South 
Boston—meaning himself—would 
be a push-over for Mike. Spike, 
differently minded, was staging a 
come-back in his own fervid im- 
agination when the conversation 
in the rear took a different turn. 

“So old John L. is gone,” re- 
marked one of the citizens. 

“A grand old boy!” declared 
the other. “‘Trained for the Ryan 
fight right here.” 

‘“No! Did he? I never heard 
that.” 

“Sure! At Hiram Hooker’s cot- 
tage over to Highcliff. Had a 
regular ring set out on the lawn 
facing the ocean.” 

“Betcha Hiram’ll tack thatonto 
next year’s rent for some seasoner. 
Probably have the old boy’s ghost 
come back to ha’nt the spot as 
special inducement. Boom for 
local real estate.” 

Spike turned in his seat. 

““How would I go to get there, 
gents?”’ he asked politely. 

They gave exact directions, 
nudging each other to call atten- 
tion to his battle-scarred face. 

Having invested his last re- 
maining capital in a brace of sand- 
wiches, Spike set out at atrot for 
Highcliff. An on-shore wind had 

cleared the sky for a blazing moon 
in whose radiance he had no diffi- 
culty in identifying the shrine of 
his pilgrimage. A lamp shone in 
the rear of the cottage. There was 
no other sign of life. On the side 
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THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


lawn screened by a board fence was a square 
of sward so even as to suggest artificial lev- 
eling. Never did Crusader step upon the 
soil of Jerusalem with more of piety than 
glowed in the soul of the has-been as he 
lightly trod that sacred spot, rising on his 
toes and with revolving hands performing a 
professional caper or two. A soft but per- 
emptory voice interrupted the rite. 

“Who might you be and what'll you be 
doin’ here?” 

Whirling and lowering his guard, he 
faced a fairy creature in a long cloak, who 
regarded him with interrogative eyes. 

“No harm, miss,” he said quietly. “I 
came to see the place where John L. Sulli- 
van, the greatest man in the world, trained 
for the championship.” 

“He was that!’ confirmed the girl. 
‘“‘Well my father knew him. Your feet are 
on the very ground where he did his prac- 
ticin’.”’ 

“Are you livin’ here, miss?” asked Spike 
respectfully, drinking in the fresh and 
fearless sweetness of the young face. 

“Caretaker,” she returned. “‘Me and 
my aunt. And you?” 

“Just a fightin’ man come to take luck 
from the spot.” 

She contemplated him with quickened 
interest. The kindly enchantment of the 
moonlight had softened and smoothed the 
bloat of dissipation from Spike’s features. 
He was straight and broad and supple, and 
if his face was hard his speech was gentle. 
The girl—hero worshiper with a touch of 
the barbaric, as is every true woman of her 
race—approved him. 

“You'll be the Boston professional that’s 
fightin’ Mike the Mosser this evenin’,’’ she 
surmised. 

“Joey Gillig, miss. That’s me.” 

Not for a long time had he used the old 
name. 

“He’s turrible strong,” said the girl 
dubiously. 


“I've Gone Bad,” Said He Hoarsely, “But I’ve Not Yet Taken Money From Livin’ Woman” 


“You know him?” demanded Spike— 
and there was a touch of a jealous snarl in 
his tone that both amused and attracted 
the girl. 

“He’s bigger by half than you. Yes, I 
know him well.” 

“Then you'll not be wishin’ me the luck.” 

She gave him a glance, half shy, half 
provocative. 

“T’ve not said it. And you needn’t to 
bite me, annyways.” 

“Tf T had your good wish now —” 

She tossed her pretty head. 

“There’s but the one good wish I’d have 
for any fightin’ man. Why aren’t you gahn 
to the wa-ar?”’ 

“Would you want me to?” 

“If you was brother 0’ mine 

“Don’t think it!” broke in Spike softly 
and boldly. “I’d be no brother to you, 
miss.” 

““Would you go if I bid you?” she chal- 
lenged. 

“'To-morra!” 

“Then youre a better man than Mike 
the Mosser. Almost I’m believin’ you, 
fightin’ man.” Her eyes danced at him. 
She fumbled at .a pocket of the cloak. 
“Take this, then,” said she, holding out a 
small hand to him. The moon glistened 
upon something small and round and shiny 
held in her fingers. 

Stricken with the shame of the penniless, 
he shrank back. 

“I’ve gone bad,” said he hoarsely, “but 
T’ve not yet taken money from livin’ 
woman.” 

“D’you think I’d be offerin’ it? ’Tis a 
lucky bit with more hole in it than silver.” 

Jubilant, he pocketed the token. 

“‘Mosser Mike’ll think it’s a length of 
lead pipe when he gets my left with the 
silver held in it,” said he. “‘What name’ll 
I thank you by?” 

“Katie Hanneran’s the way I was chris- 
tened,’”’ she tossed him over her shoulder. 
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“The luck go with you—all the way to t 
wa-ar.”’ : 

“‘But I’ll come back to see you first 
Spike called after her, ‘when I’ve lick 
the Mosser.”” 


All that human flesh softened by b| 
hours and mixed drinks could do to ma 
good on this plan Spike did. Througho 
the first round he punched and jabbed a) 
shouldered the alarmed neophyte round t 
ring, never giving him a moment's opp; 
tunity to get set for a punishing blow, | 
the middle of the second he was panti 
from his own exertions and the hig] 
amateurish Mosser was in a state of pan 

Now if there is one thing more tricky i} 
fight than expert footwork it is panic, 
many a swiftly turned battle has proy 
By sheer wild chance Mike met his op) 
nent’s well-intentioned rush with an aim 
slam that landed square. Too late Sp. 
saw it coming. Bang! Plop! Sparks’ 
light behind Spike’s dazzled eyes. Wl. 
zing wheels within his thunderstruck bra, 
A vision of Mosser Mike, swollen to gij; 
proportions, dancing grotesquely across} 
ring into the embraces of his howe f 
tendants. The sound of a great multit; 
yelling while somebody counted fat¢| 
numbers—dimness—the dark. 


qr 


UCH can happen, as that experien | 
scholiast of the ring, Andy Dunne, ; 
pointed out, in ten seconds of coma su 
induced by a glove to the jaw; more) 
fact, than is dreamed of in Andy’s s0\- 
what matter-of-fact philosophy. Accord: 
as you are a scorner or a member of the - 
ciety: of Psychical Research, you may 
gard the following account of the sec j 
meeting between Spike Gillig and Joh, 
Sullivan—also at catchweights—as a > 
ment in the mind of Spike—and one othe - 
or an actual and significant event occur 
in the fourth or some even nf 
impressive dimension, 


Upon rising from the cat‘ 
after the knock-out our hero } 
tled his street costume on |” 
his fighting togs and, still clu! 
ing the silver piece in his!) 
grasp, set out for the cottag | 
Highcliff to proffer his excust | 
his lady. An air of fantasy is | 
to the opening of his great ad 
ture by the fact that he did) 
even pause to collect the prem ! 
due him, which is professiol | 
improbable in a high degree. ! 
he trotted through the moonl | 
his heart sore with regrets! 
fashioned explanations for hi ¢ 
feat and resolutions for thefu ' 
What scornful thing would ¢ 
Katie Hanneran find to sa! 
him, returning a loser with ¢ 
lucky bit in his possession? W/ 
she come out to him as she? 
before? Or must he exper! ? 
with a pebble to the window? | 
bating these matters, he va § 
the fence to the patch of hall ¢ 
greensward and looked fo! I 
light in the window. } 

“Young fellar, wot’re yah ! 
here?”’ ; 

The deep bass, rumbling |)’ 
was unmistakable. A hugef! 
gray and wavery, interposing ; 
between him and the unc? 
light, materialized into theo 
midable presentment of th 
feller himself. Hewasinf | 
ing costume, green tights we 
American flag at the belt’ 
mien was appalling. Somigh ? 
have frowned upon some be 
worthy demigod caught in t! 
grant act of one of those © 
unedifying performances 
which mythology 1s richly st? 
No demigod was poor Spike 
a beaten and discredited mx 

“ serapper at the end ? 
He shivered in the present 
“They gimme a raw dea’ 

at the club,” he whined pite 

the familiar excuse COm!\s 
readily to his lips... ,. 

“Yah lie! Yah’re givin ; 

the rawr deal,” thun ie ‘ 
feller. “Strip! ll ai 
(Continued on Page 15 
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HE measure of a motor car is best taken by its 
owner. (He can evaluate it by the positive 
DO test of the service it has given him. It is 
notable that there is a great background of such 
recognition behind the Auburn Beauty-Six—a league 
of owners who have passed on the torch of approval 
for twenty years. @ Auburn Model 6-39-H ‘Touring; 
Auburn Model 6-39-K Tourster: Auburn Model 639-R 
Roadster; Auburn Model 6-39-Sedan, Five-Passenger ; 
Auburn Model 6-39-Coupé, Four-Passenger. 
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Your copy of our brochure de luxe awaits your request 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE Company, AUBURN, INDIANA 
Automobile Engineers for Twenty Years 
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/TLE DRAFT-MAN A 
ACE REGULATOR 
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“Heatin ¢ Comfort‘ 
_ Sr Fifteen Dollars 


Youcan buy this practical, dependable furnace 
regulator for fifteen dollars. When you install 


Cihe Little Draft-Man 
: “Furnace |x| Regulator 


you can lie in bed mornings until the house is comfortably warm. 
Before retiring set the regulator at the hour you want the furnace 
to start. It will open the furnace while you sleep. Unnecessary 
for anybody to go near the furnace except to give it fuel. Regu- 
lates heat as desired all day by a turn of the regulator in the “off” 
or “on” direction. A simple mechanical device without electri- 
cal contacts. Always works, never gets out of order. Easily 
installed in a few minutes. Attaches to any make of furnace, 
new or old, hot water, warm air or steam. Thousands in use. 
Get one today. You'll wonder how you ever got along without it. 


To Heating Equipment Dealers 
The public is being educated to appreciate complete home 
heating comfort. Be prepared to meet this demand. Sell 
a furnace equipped with the ‘Little Draft-Man’’ Furnace 
Regulator. We will be glad to send you complete information, 
with list of manufacturers ‘who include the “Little Draft- 
Man’’ as standard equipment. 


Hardware, plumbing and heating stores in every city carry the “Little Draft- 
Man.” If yours does not we will send you one postpaid on receipt of price. 


SAHLIN MFG. CO. 


21 Ottawa Ave., N. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Distributors, McCLARY’S, London, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 152) 
““W-w-wot?” gasped Spike in stupe- 
ae ; o: 

“Put “em up- 

Glory flooded the soul of Spike Gillig. 
To. him; habitant of the limbo of unpaid 
try-outs, of cheap preliminaries, of the 
mixed-aler, the has-been, the down-and- 
outer, was accorded the unthinkable boon 
of a bout with the king of them all! It was 
too splendid to be true; it couldn’t be true. 
And yet—there was the big feller poising 
that hamlike right of his. Spike, thrilling to 
the end of every separate nerve, cast off 
coat and shirt. 

“All right, sir,” said he reverently. 
“Time!” called the mighty one, and the 
strangely matched pair touched hands. 

At that contact virtue and valor flowed 
in waves of living fire through the alcohol- 
soaked veins of Spike Gillig. He felt an in- 
vincible vigor animate his sodden muscles 
and in his heart a lightness and freshness 
and gusto such as he had not known since 
the early untainted years of his career. 
That he was in for an inevitable thrashing 
at the terrible hands of one to whom he was 
giving sixty pounds in weight and still 
greater odds in condition mattered nothing 
compared to the splendor of the oppor- 
tunity. This, as he at once realized, was not 
the John L. whom as a boy he had seen, 
lumbering, pursy, and triple of chin and 
paunch, but the hardest-hitting warrior of 
history in the pink of training, as he was 
when on that very strip of springy turf he 
had prepared for the fight that made him 
champion. What was Spike Gillig’s chance 
against him? Just once to land flush on 
that Gibraltar of a chin. Or, before he died— 
and probably immediately before—to raise 
a mouse over one of those lowering eyes. 
Or—epic and impossible hope—to find the 
vulnerable spot at the angle and score a 
knockdown. Should luck attend him thus 
far 

He slipped a rush like that of a bull ele- 
phant and landed hard on the ear, only to 
feel his own shoulder all but dislocated by 
the attempt and to find the great bulk bear- 
ing down upon him anew. Again he slipped 
and again was almost cornered. Astonish- 
ing how swiftly and lightly the vast form of 
the big feller moved! Duck, dodge, side- 
step and swerve as Spike might, all his 
newly returned skill and spring barely 
saved him time and again from the pile- 
driver blows that split the quivering air 
about his head. And though he put all his 
own rejuvenated powers into his counters, 
they signally failed to count. 

His mind was growing bewildered when 
there shot through it the luminous idea 
that this was a spirit, immune to ordinary 
blows, that he was fighting. How could he 
hope to so much as mark it with his poor 
flesh-and-blood hands? Wait! What was 
it he had heard about the proper counter 
for ghosts? Silver! That was it! Katie 
Hanneran’s lucky piece. Bounding away, 
he whipped it from his pocket, stowed it in 
his left and waited. The big feller rushed 
once more. Ducking spirally from a 
battering-ram drive, Spike came round 
with a tremendous swing, landing the 
silver-enforced left fairly up under the jaw. 

Then he stood, shaking, mazed and 
doubting his glorified eyes. The foremost 
warrior of time lay humped and rocking on 
his spine on the ground before him. An 
invisible referee was counting: ‘“‘One! 
Two! Thur-ree! Fo 4 

“Lemme attum!”’ 

With an explosive roar the big feller was 
on his feet again. Fearless, furious and 
wide open, he charged. Spike met him, 
right and left, both unavailing, and hugged 
into a defensive clinch. As he was violently 
thrust back he saw across the huge-muscled 
shoulder a face in the cottage window, a 
girlish face, its beauty stricken into distor- 
tions of terror. The sight unnerved him at 
a moment when he needed all his faculties. 
He side-stepped the awful left that whirred 
past his chin, saw the following right, 
sought to duck and half blocked the drive— 
but only half. Down he went in a helpless 
heap from the impact of the remaining half. 

Above him the big feller solemnly pump- 
handled off the seconds, for some occult 
reason beginning where the invisible referee 
had left off. 

““Fo-wer! Five! Six! Sev-vun! Eigh-ut! 
Nine! And ten!” ce 

“You: won, sir,” said Spike Gillig gasp- 
ily. “But I put you Gove bites 

“Young feller,” rumbled. the victor 
musically, “yah got the makin’s of a champ. 
Go straight an’ you'll go far an’ you'll go 


fast. Flag the booze. Cut out the gyurrls. 


| 
January 51, 192) 


Put yer trust in yer right an’ yer left to tl) 
bread basket. I'll back yah. Yours trul: 
John L. Sullivan, champion of the world: 


Clang-g-g-g-g-g! The bell seemed, i) 
terminably resounding within Spike’s rin) 
ing head. He opened his heavy eyes—n) 
to the peaceful moonlight of Highcliff bj, 
to the smoky glare of the Scituate Cluk’ 
arena. In the corner Mike the Mosser w. 
grinning happily. The referee boost 
Spike to his wabbly feet. 

“Yer out!’ said he. 

Breaking loose, Spike waved him ay; 
and staggered to the ropes to which © 
clung, swaying uncertainly. | 

“Gents and sports,” he croaked. 

“Speech!” yelled the crowd derisive) 

“Hear! Hear!” xe 

‘€Give’m a show!” 4 

“Say it, cully!” 

“This guy over in the corner thinks 
put me away,”’ announced Spike earnest! 
“Tt wasn’t him put me away. It took 
bigger man than he’ll ever be. It took t 
greatest fighter that ever lived, John 
Sullivan, to knock me out to-night, a 
at that I put him down!” 

A pause of uncomprehending silence y 
followed by a roar of ridicule, topped by 
strident voice proclaiming: “‘Wy, you |) 
hick! John L. was buried to-day.” 

“But his soul goes marching 0 
chanted the bedazzled Spike ecstatical 

“Ah, go take a run!” 

“Chase the nut!” 

“Give’m the hook!” 

“Go fight a bottle of booze!” 

The final adjuration struck into Spik; 
buzzing brain as he climbed through j} 
ropes. 

“Never again!” he breathed. “So h} 
me John L. Sullivan, never again!” 


Stern, harsh and sacrificial is the }. 
grade which the has-been in the fight) 
game must climb ere he reaches the firsts } 
of a come-back. Everything was agal| 
Spike Gillig. To make worse his past w- 
earned disrepute, a humoristic highbrow ; 
porter had contrived a story for the Bos | 
papers out of the John L. Sullivan kno: 
out and Spike found himself laughed ow! 
court as a nut. No manager would lool! 
him. No club would give him even a ft: 
round chance to redeem himself. He hi: 
about a third-rate stable of boxers, work } 
out ambitious youngsters in the hope ol 
occasional meal, and boxing feebly, for: 
was hungry much of the time. Twe) 
dollars of the Scituate purse had gone: 
‘redeem the big feller’s autograph from | 
grasping barkeep. With that and gi} 
eyed Katie’s lucky bit for talismans S| 
undertook to keep the faith and shame | 
devil, at what agony of defied cravings ¢} 
he who has crossed rainy streets t0 a); 
the warm, luring odors from saloon di‘ 
can appreciate. Finally he enlisted. 

Private Joseph Gillig did not returnf | 
the war a hero. He did return a man. |} 
some hundreds of thousands of other m 
inglorious young Americans, he simply | 
his duty as well as he could, which } 
wholly ‘satisfactory to his superiors ¢} 
feeding well and regularly on Uncle Sé| 
excellent rations, he took on weight to ! 
good purpose that first every middleme | 
and subsequently every heavyweight it! 
division fell before him. Extracts to 
effect from the Stars and Stripes he 0 
sionally mailed to Miss Katie Hanne} 
from whom came no direct reply. Thefe! 
ful and fanatic Spike, however, chos') 
believe that the various feminine pack : 
which from time to time reached | 
through war agencies, derived from H: 
cliff, Scituate. And he could and did p! 
upon the bodies of all comers that § 
lucky silver in his glove rendered hin! 
vincible. : 

Though honoring him with official fe’ 
as a military warrior, Boston gave hir! 
welcome as a professional. The old figk | 
haunts received him coldly. He was | 
“Gilly the Nut,” “Spike the G) 
Fighter,” “John L., Junior.” Nol 
would give him a show. Hard as nails! 
fit as a wild cat though he was, the 
moters could see in him only a has-bee 

“They never come back,” is the dee)’ 
rooted fetish in the whole cult of the rt 

Spike had to come back. He had to« 
back in the ring so that he might come | 
to Katie Hanneran out on Higheliff. © 
inner faith in himself assured him 
would be waiting. John L. would be we 
ing over -her, too, in the réle of gual 
angel, ashe had watched over SP 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
yvtorious fightsinthe A.E.F. Buthecould 
rt return to her otherwise than as a 
lireled victor. So he sedulously attended 
von the side doors of the boxing clubs, 
tpeful of an ultimate chance, 

Once again Butch O’Kane played the 
prt of Fate’s agent. Wasting no time on 
aunprofitable war, Butch had stuck to his 
tde and advan-2d in it. Like Jeshurun, 
h waxed fat, and also like Jeshurun, he 
dveloped a kick, in his case proper to 
eher hand and of sufficient caliber to en- 
fe him, together with his increased 
wight, to respect in the heavyweight class, 
[ieed, touring the West he had worked 
4! up in thet division and was now back 
hne to give his admiring fellow townsmen 
oortunity of testifying to their admira- 
fii in the form of a fat purse for an easy 
e test. The other party to the ceremony, 
aNew Yorker of mediocre talents, was 
mended to play the réle of fatted calf. 
Ufortunately he telegraphed at the last 
ment, to the dismay of the club manage- 
rit, that he was incapacitated by an 
vack of flu. At-high noon of the ap- 
ynted day it looked as if the club would 
we to violate that fundamental precept 
whe boxing game which reads: “Never 
i>’em their money back.” 
yhile they were in debate over this pain- 
uorobability Spike Gillig appeared on his 
l:y rounds. 
Any opening for me to-day, gents?”’ he 
sod patiently. 
he officials stared at Spike and then at 
ai other. Dared they risk it? Or would 
herowd at sight of such a substitute as 
nig wreck the place? Well, anything was 
eer than a refund. 
Whaddye weigh?” growled the match- 
ier. 
Hundred and seventy-four.’”’ 
Are ye fit?” 
wr answer Spike stripped to the waist. 
|} management went into secret conclave, 
rently they announced their august de- 
sn. They’d give himatry. But—not a 
1 unless he lasted at least three rounds. 
vhat case fifty dollars, which was more 
1 he deserved. 
And what if I put Butch away?” in- 
12d Spike composedly. 
Jon’t git fresh wit? us, bo!” growled 
«natchmaker, and the proceedings ter- 
ited. . 
(neral and strident was the disap- 
cation of the many-headed when with 
tingly worded apologies the referee an- 
iced the substitution of Spike Gillig to 
i the redoubtable O’Kane. That hero 
ixed contemptuously at Spike, who came 
¢to shake his hand. 
“ll let you stay the three and get your 
th if you’re nice about it,” said Butch 
hescendingly. 
* got nothing against you, Butch,” re- 
€ the serious Spike, “but look out for 
Welf, for I’m going to put you away.” 
“ust for that,” snarled Butch, ‘“‘T’ll 
Cx you cold in the first.” 
Vth which destructive intent he put in 
yn what had come to be known in 
ying circles as the O’Kane avalanche. 
_\e paralyzed surprise of the assembled 
members the has-been not only 
« up to the onslaught but met it with 
lely a burst of fighting as had been 
or many a day. By the third round 
th was tiring. Before the end of the 
Ie knew himself beaten hopelessly. 
/aging limpet-close in a clinch, he 
1d into his opponent’s ear: “‘Spike— 
1 Lemme stay—ugh—the limit!” 
twas a surrender, but a surrender on 
hnorable terms. 
0 on and fight!”’ said Spike. 
eak away!” ordered the referee. 
) the break Butch took a jolt on the 
nd hugged again. 
on’t—ugh—put me away, Spike!’ he 
vd jerkily, ‘‘Remember—ugh—how 
Pe maked you—ugh-h-h-h-h—down 
(tl? 
Ie remembered. And _ his purpose 
fed at the memory. 
4l right,” he whispered. “Make the 
bowing you can. I’ll pull my punches.”’ 
€ng him slow up, the crowd concluded 
t pike had shot his bolt and was tiring. 
hos Butch O’Kane deluded himself 
jome such hope also, for in the final 
the devised a scheme to double cross 
1erous Opponent with a right he had 
nsaving for the jaw. It missed by 
¢ And the now-alarmed Butch spent 
Mt of the bout emulating the startled 
No avoid imminent slaughter at the 
dof the angry Spike. 


/ 
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As to the merits of the contest there 
could be no question. Spike was the win- 
ner by a huge margin. 

True to the tenets of the game, Butch 
announced the next day that he had been 
caught out of condition—hadn’t trained— 
cold in the head—sprained wrist—all the 
rest of the time-honored, made-to-order ex- 
cuses which the newspapers obligingly pub- 
lish and nobody believes, His imaginative 
efforts received the usual consideration. 
But the miraculous come-back of Spike 
Gillig headlined every sporting page in | 

oston. 

Swollen with the pride of many clippings, 
Spike took the afternoon train for Scituate, 
arriving just before dusk, and ran all the 
way to Highcliff. But it was not so much | 
the exertion that made his veins pound as | 
the sight of the girl of his heart sitting at 
the window beyond the ring where he had | 
fought John L. 

“Katie Hanneran,” said he softly, “I’ve 
come back.” 

The girl rose slowly to her feet, fearful- 
eyed. Her cheeks were milky pale, She 
thrust out her hands, not to welcome but 
to ward him off. 

“Go your ways and leave me be!” she 
wailed. 

Spike stopped, utterly disecomfited. 

“Is that the word you have for me after 
all my waitin’ and wantin’?” asked he 
sorrowfully. 

“Saints preserve us from all evil!” she 
whispered. ‘‘When was you kilt?” 

“Killed!” said he in amazement. “Who 
told you I was killed?” 

Suddenly he laughed, and the human 
hearty sound of it put courage in her and a 
touch of the rose to her cheek. 

“Then it’s not a spirrut you are?” 

“Why would I be a spirit?” 

“’T was so I saw you before.” 

‘“Some other lad,” said Spike positively. 
“T’ve been alive all the time.” 

“Would I mistake you, is it likely? 
"Twas you, you, you, in the spirrut, ‘Joe 
Gillig, on the bit of lahn where you stand 
now—the evenin’ of the very day you was 
here in the flesh!” 

Spike’s battleship jaw drooped. 

“You saw me?” he said in awed accents. 
“What was I doin’?” 

“Fightin’ with another ghost. And you 
at the very minute of it bein’ knocked out 
by Mosser Mike over in the village! Go 
your way, won’t you kindly? I’m afeared 
of you.” 

A brilliant and persuasive idea came to 
the puzzled mind of Spike Gillig. 

“Listen, Katie Hanneran,” he pleaded. 
“Tf I was a spirit could I be doin’ with good 
silver?”” He drew forth her lucky bit. 
“There it is and it’s been with me ever 
since. And Mosser Mike’ll never put me 
away again, nor any other man. Look at 
these if you don’t believe it’s me in the 
flesh.”’ 

He tossed the handful of clippings into | 
her lap. 

She glanced at the headlines and raised 
her soft eyes to his face. 

“Tl believe you,” said she. ‘But did 
you go to the wa-ar?”’ 

“T did. And brought back nothin’ but 
a whole skin and a honorable discharge.” 

“T’m content,” said Katie Hanneran. 

“Will you say you're glad I’m no spirit?” 
he wheedled. 

The color on her cheek glowed a little 
brighter. 

“It’s a good fighter your spirrut was, 
though.” 

“Who did I fight?” 

“‘A turrible big frownin’ man.” 

“John L. Sullivan!” 

“T thought it was him a-ahl the time. 
Spirrut to spirrut, you knocked him flat.” 

“Glory be to hallelujah!” cried Spike, 
paraphrasing somewhat roughly the Salva- 
tion Army praise. ‘‘I knewI didit! You’re 
witness to it!” 

“And he lep up and bate you down and 
waved his ar-rm over you.” 

“No shame to be put away by him. But 
it’s a wonderful thing you saw it.” 

She lifted grave wondering eyes and 
parted lips to him with the question: 
““What would it mean, us two seein’ it to- 
gether—like that?” 

Slipping a swift and supple arm across 
her shoulders, he bent to the eyes that 
faltered and the lips that trembled. 

“It'll mean this, Katie Hanneran, girl.” 

Katie Hanneran sighed. ° 

“T’ll be hopin’ so,” she said softly. A 
moment later she added: ‘‘But I think it’s 


your spirrut I fell fond of first, Joe Gillig. 
Have you ever seen him again?” 
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You 


—a 250-page Card Playing Encyclopedia 
play btw who plays cards—as well as those who cannot 


play but would like to learn—will find the latest edition of 

“The Official Rules of Card Games” a complete card playing 
reference and instruction book. It contains the rules for over 300 
different games—written in such a clear, easy-to-understand style 
that even a person who has never played cards before can quickly 
learn to play any game by simply reading the rules. It also contains 
many suggestions on good and bad points of play which will enable 
confirmed card players to materially improve their skill in any game. 
Every person who plays cards needs this valuable book. We will 
send it postpaid for only 20 cents—the actual cost of printing and 
mailing. Use the coupon below—or simply write your name and 
address ona sheet of paper and mail it to us with ten two-cent stamps. 


* PLAYING 
CARDS 


—are too well known by card players everywhere to need any ex- 
tended description. Their air-cushion finish, which prevents gum- 
ming and sticking; their large, easily-read indexes; and their superior 
quality, which makes them unusually durable and long-lasting—have 
made them the world’s standard for all general play. 


“Revelation” —the New Fortune Telling Cards 


There is no end to the fun that can be had with these marvelous 
fortune telling cards. Whether you are alone, with the members of 
your household, or entertaining guests—these cards will provide 
spirited amusement that will make you forget the time, weather, and 
everything else. Their weirdly accurate prophecies of the future 
will hold your interest as nothing else has ever succeeded in doing. 
Send for a pack today. One-color back in tuck case, 50 cents per 
deck; colored back designs, gold edges, in telescope case, 70 cents, 


Be sure to send for the book, ‘‘The Official 


family QGrele 


‘*The Official Rules of Card Games’’ 


- 
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Rules of Card Games” TODAY. 250 pages— -~~ Dept, 
300 games. Only twenty cents. ot cig 
- The U.S. 
JHE: Us Sa PLAVINGsGARD COMPANY -7” Playing Card Co. 
Dept. A-5 Pes Cincinnati,Ohio,U:S.A. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada eu pec pote Comma 


“ 
Also manufacturers of Congress Playing Cards, 
the art back, gold edge deck for parties, 
prizes, gifts, etc. re Ree Se oe A), 


- 


- 
- Please send postpaid the new “Offi- 
= ~ cial Rulesof CardGames’’. I enclose 20c. 
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This is how the culinary experts do 


this at Van Camp’s: 


The Van Camp Way 


The beans they use are grown on 
studied soils. Each lot is analyzed be- 


fore they start to cook. 


The water used is freed from miner- 
als. Hard water makes skins tough. 


The baking is done in steam ovens. 
In this way high heat can be applied 
correctly for hours so beans are fitted 


to digest. 


The beans are sealed before baking. 
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Select the right beans by 
analysis. 

Boil in soft water so the 
skins do not toughen. 
Bake in steam ovens sothe 
beans remain Whole. 
Bake in sealed? containers 
so flavor canf escape. 
Bake the /sauce with them. 
Bake ther so they easily 
digest. f 


New Rules 


For Baking Beans 


By the Van Camp 


Domestic Science Expert 


Scientific cooks have now developed new ways 
of baking beans. But these new rules require 
costly facilities. So modern baked beans can’t be 
baked at home. 

The great thing is to have baked beans easy to 
digest. Then to have them mellow, nut-like, un- 
crisped and unbroken. Then to have all flavor 
kept intact. 


The choicest flavor will escape without Si 


that. 


The sauce they use is a many-year 
development. It is perfect in its tang 
and zest. And they bake it with the 


beans. 


Scientific Cooks — 


Men with college training—direct the 
baking of Van Camp's Beans. And 
they spent four years in learning the 
best methods. 


In these ways Van Camp’s Beans are 


kitchens. 


made easy to digest. They are nut-like, 
mealy, whole. The flavor is intact. 


They cost you less than home-baked 
beans. They are ever-ready to serve 
hot or cold. And no such beans were 
ever baked outside the Van Camp 
Go find them out. 


No broken beans. crisped beans. 
No hard beans. No tough skins. 


VAN GAMP'S 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups 


fy 


Van Camp’s Soups — 18 kinds 

Based on famous French 
recipes, but perfected by count- 
less scientific tests. 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
A new flavor due to blended 


The finest Italian recipe 
made vastly better by these 
scientific cooks. 


nuts, toasted exactly right. 


No skins, no germs. 


“‘He’s been in my corner secondin’ me,” 
replied her lover in matter-of-fact tones, 
‘every fight I’ve fought since.” 


Iv 


UCH is the romance detailed to me by 
S my friend, Andy Dunne, as we waited 
on the lordly pleasure of Butch O’Kane. 
He added generously that I could take it or 
leave it as I chose in so far as its authen- 
ticity went, but wait till I saw Spike in 
action. : : 

That pleasure was now to be mine, as a 
roar from the impatient crowd signalizing 
the arrival of the tardy Butch apprised me. 
He shouldered his way to the ring, but gave 
no greeting to his opponent, who stared 
past him stonily. The attempted double 
cross at their last meeting had left bad 
blood. 

“Ten rounds of boxing,” announced the 
sonorous referee, “between Butch O’Kane, 
one hundred and ninety-two pounds, chal- 
lenger for the national heavyweight cham- 
pionship, in this corner; and Spike Gillig, 
one hundred and seventy-six pounds, the 
Boston comeback over there.” 

Whatever may have been the justice of 
Butch’s former excuse on the ground of 
condition, it certainly would not hold now. 
He was a picture of silky skin and rippling 
muscles. So marked was his superiority in 
weight, size and reach that Gillig—sitting 
there in his corner, serene, thoughtful, 
heedful of nothing about him—appeared 
wholly overmatched. To my unpracticed 
eye the disparity seemed from the first 
sound of the gong to be reflected in the 
action to the disadvantage of the smaller 
man. Moving like a panther, ever wary of 
that spiky left of his foe, O’Kane pressed 
him close, raining such a storm of blows in 
the infighting as it seemed would bring 
down a bullock. Yet at the close of each 
rally Gillig was up on his toes, alert, 


| watchful, unshaken and confident. I turned 


to my mentor for elucidation. 

“None of those punches is landin’ solid,” 
said he. “Spike’s either blockin’ ’em or 
he’s goin’ backward when they land. He 


| ain’t even jarred.” 


By the yelling of the multitude it was 
evident that Butch’s forcing tactics were 
confirming him as the favorite. Once, using 
his superior strength, he wrestled Spike to 
the floor and was warned. 

“Too strong for him, isn’t he?” I haz- 
arded to Andy. 

“T’ve got a thousand pinned to Spike 
and I ain’t worryin’,” was the calm reply. 
“Look at Butch’s feet when he comes up.” 

In truth something of the spring seemed 
| to have gone out of the pillared legs. Also 
there were significant bellowslike move- 
| ments of the stomach muscles. Between 
| the sixth and the seventh rounds there took 
place in the O’Kane corner a hasty con- 
ference, plainly audible in our box. 

“‘Somebody’s telegraphin’ my punches,” 
complained. the anxious Butch. ‘“He’s 
stoppin’ everything before I get it started.” 

‘Ver telegraphin’ ’em yerself,” retorted 
his worried second. ‘‘Feint him out more.” 

“Watch his corner,” adjured the pugi- 
list. ‘‘He’s gettin’ tips from it. I see him 
lookin’ round for ’em.”’ 

“That'll mean about curtains for Mr. 
Butch,” observed Andy Dunne. — . 

The curtains fell with sensational sud- 
denness. Fighting himself resolutely out 
of a clinch, Spike maneuvered at long range 


| 
January 31, 19)) 


until he was directly facing his own corn, 
His eyes, with an expectant expressi: 
were gazing past his opponent into wl 
to my straining vision was certainly >. 


‘eancy. I saw him nod almost impere 


tibly as if in acceptance of asignal. Hisf 

shifted and, as O’Kane led, his left came; 
in the deadly half circle to the chin poi, 
Down went the Butch in a heap. | 

Spike Gillig, not even troubling to wa, 
the referee in his imitation of Fate count: 
the moments of human existence, cli]; 
through the ropes. It was all over. ‘\ 
next. fight would be for the champions}; 

“Did you pipe his look for the | 
feller’s signal?”’ asked Andy Dunne as} 
made our way out. | 

“T noticed that he didn’t seem to; 
watching O’Kane at all just before | 
knock-out.” | 

“Well, whaddyou think?” 

“T don’t know. What do you?” 

“‘Come and see Spike.” 

We intercepted the victor at an obs’ 
side door, whither he had gone to es¢) 
the swarm of sycophants that press al | 
every winner. 

“This is a friend of mine, Spike, | 
boy,” said the professor. “‘Show'm wi 
the big feller landed on yeh.” 

Gravely acknowledging the introduet ' 
the fighter thrust forth the left side ol) 
massive jaw. On the angle of it wi| 
whitey-gray spot as big as a half dolla) 

“That’s it,” said he reverently. “Ri! 
arm jolt. Didn’t travel a foot.” 

A little car drew up at the curb aj 
charming Irish-eyed face appeared a'| 
door. With a nod to us the pugilist elin } 
in. I heard a soft voice with its brogu) 
panded by a Down-East drawl to’ 
vowels ask: ‘‘Did he ha-arrm ye, dear | 

“Flow could he harm me, honey?” | 

“T know, but my heart’s always fe! 
for you. Was he in your corner again | 

“Sure! At the end of the sevent'| 
tipped me: ‘Give’m the full left, y! 
fellar” And I let him have it.” | 

“So that’s the girl,” I remarked aj! 
little car drew away. ° 

“Kate Hanneran Gillig, a good wil’ 
a comin’ champion.” 

““She’s got her work cut out for he’ 
surmised, recalling the glittering but: 
precisely reassuring careers of other | 
holders. 

“Don’t worry for her. She can hi! 
him. Anyway, he’s goin’ to retire 1 
feated as soon as he wins the belt.” | 

“Like Willard and Johnson and Cc} 
and all the rest,”’ I suggested sardoni | 

“On the advice of the big feller,) 
torted Andy with conviction. “He'll ) 
too. He and little Katie have got | 
little game all mapped out.” 

“Vaudeville?” I inquired. } 

“Nothin’ so common,” grinned J: 
“Here it is—if you’re interested i| 
highbrow game.” 

He handed me a neatly conceived’ 
carrying the announcement that Mr} 
Mrs. J. Gillig would be happy to see! 
professional and other friends at their | 
class training establishment in New | 
City—summer address, Highcliff, Sci} 
Massachusetts—also at their séanc| 
pecially conducted for boxers in need | 
higher advice and counsel. Across th! 
of the card in bold italics ran the le ; 
“Spirit control, John L. Sullivan, cha 


of the world.” 
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[HE INCOMPATIBLE HUSBAND The Tirometer Keeps the 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Rosedale Manor is a young kind of place, 
[makes me feel as if I were beginning life, 
li: most of my neighbors. We live in little 
bek bungalows, each with its five rooms 
ir'xactly the same layout, but each tricked 
udifferently outside. They are very youn g 
hises, And young skinny trees have been 
pnted in straight rows along the streets, 
9 toeach house. Each of us has his grass 
pt in front, and his back yard, and vege- 
le gardening is a local pastime. 

tearly all the people here are young too. 
Py ade from twenty-five years down to 
| infant class, which is numerous. Every 
sning there is a scurrying of children 
im the street toward the car line to meet 
ya coming home from work. Sometimes 
%a comes back in overalls, with a dinner 
» in his hand; and sometimes he is a 
y te-collar fellow of the small-clerk type; 
» he always looks happy and seems to 
eve that he is going to rise in the world. 
el as if I were young with them. It’s a 
4 ousmood. I should get melan choly and 
yi that I were papa returning from toil 
ge met with a merry clamor of kids and 
_ eerful whoop from mother, frying steak 
nhe kitchen—but I don’t. I just enjoy 
hn. 

h, we have class all right. The main 
fet that leads into the place has an en- 
nice of pressed-brick pillars like an Eng- 
s country estate, and on the lawn beside 
iin the name of Rosedale Manor is 
*:red out in white stones. We boast of 
Jnd of public square with a foolish foun- 
4 in it, too, and we’ll probably have fire- 
“<s there on the’ Fourth of July. 

es, Rosedale Manor is young. There are 
dh and hope and simplicity here. I 
o2 it will never get old, and that these 
airen and trees will never grow up, and 
i, these young wives and husbands will 
er get gray and worried and despairing, 
n that these nice red-brick bungalows 
inever turn dingy and weather-beaten. 
fy will, of course. The old age of Rose- 
2 Manor will probably be a tragedy, but 
sill not be here to see it. 


var Antoinette: I saw in the society 
mn of my newspaper that you have 
ced into the Wavecrest apartment hotel. 
“, you ought to feel at home there. I 
mmber having heard in my career as a 
0. Coaster that the Wavecrest was very 
at. Also, the art editor of the same 
\paper announces that you have gone 
or interior decorating—in a purely 
meur and society way, of course!—and 
\ opened up a shop—or is it called a 
10?—in the Crafts and Grafts Building. 
}aat is what you meant in your brief 
it saying that you would soon be self- 
forting. But do you really think you 
nlean up ten thousand dollars a year 
‘at game? Well, good luck, old dear. 
certainly are game. I’ll keep on send- 
sne check for fifteen dollars every week 
ithe same. 


Lien, Toinette: Perhaps you would like 
Tow how I spend my time, even if you 
2 to write to me. I thought I would 
t ored without you, doing nothing at all 
taf and invite my soul, but I really am 
(ing it. I don’t mean to say I haven’t 
sd you, but I am managing to occupy 
slf pleasantly. 

sedale Manor is almost next door to a 
¢ golf course. That’s one reason why 
ected the place as fit for a retired capi- 
to livein. It’s a good course, eighteen 

anditisn’t overcrowded. Every morn- 
» go out and play a round, by myself 
ih friends I have made out here. There 
‘ Instance, a spinster school-teacher, 
“forty-five, whom I meet occasionally 
twosome. She is very thin, almost 
Heton, and she plays a rattling good 
8 I suspect her to be trying to im- 
\ my mind. I am regarded as a 
aman by the local golfers, for I hold 
ourse’s record—seventy-four. I am 
dasting; it is an easy course. I think 
Nworking off my high blood pressure 
ts steady exercise. Sometimes I begin 
‘pect that it is down to normal. 

€ afternoons I wander away to re- 
er this city, which I thought I knew 
l and which I find I didn’t know at 
t offers many pleasures that can be 
nothing. Sometime you might even 
® at the Art Institute, on a free day, if 
tnuseum isn’t too old-fashioned for 
Tastes, 


I have become a library hound too, and 
am much better educated than when you 
knew me. I am now working on my family 
tree in the genealogical department of the 
Newberry. This I find is the favorite diver- 
sion of hundreds of retired capitalists, male 
and female. Often they are rather frowsy 
capitalists, and I suspect that some of them, 
like myself, are crazy. One of them jumped 
up from his desk beside me a few days ago, 
with a wild yell of triumph, and proclaimed 
to the world that he had just pieced to- 
gether the link that hooked him up with 
Alexander the Great. I am doing some- 
thing like that for the Judsons, and am 
making a chart, a copy of which I shall 
send you if I ever get it finished. Wonder- 
ful family, the Judsons. 

When I exhaust the city I shall take to 
travel. Oh, yes, I can travel extensively 
on my income. I can go to Springfield, 
where they buried Lincoln; Milwaukee, 
where they buried beer; Peoria, to see the 
ruins of the whisky traffic; Indianapolis, 
to see the soldiers and sailors’ monument; 
Kokomo, the native city of Booth Tark- 
ington’s Man From Home; and many other 
much visited shrines of the Middle West. 
I might even manage a trip to St. Louis, to 
see if I can find as many Southerners there 
as in a Chicago cabaret when the band 
plays Dixie. But wherever I go I shall 
always be glad to get back to Rosedale 
Manor, 

Why not answer my letters? You're not 
sick, I hope? 


My dear Wife: I have received notice in 
proper legal form that you have filed suit 
for divorce, alleging desertion, nonsupport 
and incompatibility. I shall not defend the 
case, except in the matter of alimony. It’s 
possible that you might be able to persuade 
some fool judge to nick me for alimony in 
an amount that would wreck my happy 
home in Rosedale Manor. 

It occurs to me, however, that you may 
have difficulty in proving that I have de- 
serted you or have refused to support you 
or have done anything to indicate that I 
am an incompatible husband. I shall be 
glad to give you a divorce, since you wish 
it, with the least possible trouble, but my 
obliging nature will not lead me go far as 
to permit you to catch me in the embarrass- 
ing situation legally known as in flagrante 
delicto. I have too much respect for you 
and myself to suggest so sordid a conspir- 
acy. 

But an idea has come to me. Read the 
three letters which I inclose and show them 
to your attorney. They were written to me 
by a foolish little stenographer, very young 
and séntimental, for whom I had to find 
another job because she could not make her 
eyes behave during business hours. She 
wrote these letters after she left the office, 
to reéstablish herself in my. good graces. 
Why did I keep them? Masculine vanity, I 
suppose. It is flattering to have someone 
tell you, in this romantic way, that she only 
wants to be near you and work for you and 
help you. I have cut off the signatures so 
her name cannot get into the'record. I be- 
lieve that the tone of these letters, which are 
so harmless but which, in what they do not 
say, give the legal imagination an oppor- 
tunity to think the worst, will be enough 
to complete your case. Please understand 
that I shall not permit the so-called statu- 
tory charge to be based upon these letters, 
but if they are used as auxiliary to your 
present allegations they should win you a 
decree. 

It’s lucky I kept them, isn’t it? I had 
forgotten all about them until I received 
this notice from the court, and then I dug 
them up out of that Francois the Steenth 
desk of mine. Good-by and the best of 
luck. 


qr 


ITH this letter Sylvester Judson’s 
communiqués to his wife ended. Fur- 
ther negotiations between them were car- 


ried on, with much diplomacy, by their | /f the jobber in 


your territory can- 
not yet supply 


attorneys. 


Guess Out of Tire 
Inflation 


To Dealers:— 


At the hearing of the divorce suit An- 
toinette, looking the prominent North Side 
society woman that the newspapers. said 
she was, saw Sylvester for the first time 
since their separation. She was annoyed 
to find him improved by what she called his 
life of degradation at Rosedale Manor. His 
clothes were obviously ready-made; he 
wore an old golf cap and a soft collar; but 
his lower middle-class style was rather 


you, write to the 
factory for full 
details. Re 


Price in U.S. $1.75 apiece 
in Canada $2.00 apiece 


any auto repair man and he'll tell you 

why tires so seldom live up to their guar- 
anteed mileage. It’s not because of defects, or 
misalignment, or poor roads. It’s due in most 
cases to your failure to keep as much air in your 
tires as you should. You cannot tell by merely 
glancing at your tire (except when it is excep- 
tionally deflated) whether it has enough air to 
prevent fabric strain. You must actually apply 
a pressure gauge to know. 


Vv any tire manufacturer, any tire dealer, 


LVERAy 
Sc é 


It tells at a glance just what your air pressure is. 
It saves you the trouble of unscrewing the dust 
cap, removing the valve cap and applying a 
pressure gauge—a precaution you seldom take 
because—oh, well, because it is too much trouble. 
It adds many miles to the life of your tire and 
saves many hours of time and trouble in a season. 
It eliminates the need of a hand gauge. 


’ The Pulverman Tirometer Valve is an air pressure gauge and valve 


stem combined, taking the place of your present valve stem. It 
indicates at all times the number of pounds of air pressure your tire 
is carrying. A transparent dust cap makes the reading possible at a 
glance. Tirometer Valves can be placed in your present Inner Tubes— 
simply remove present valve stem and insert Tirometers. 


While thoroughly tested, the Pulverman Tirometer Valve is new on 
the market. Every dealer will carry it, but if yours has not yet 
ordered a supply, we will gladly fill your order from the factory. In 
ordering, specify whether wire or wood wheels. 


TIROMETER VALVE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Questions 


that so often “stump” 
Dad (and amuse Mother) 
indicate how well the boy 
is doing in school. Your 
boy cannot earn high 
marks with poor eyesight. 
Guard his eyesight as 


carefully as your own. 


Have his eyes examined 
by the family optical 
specialist and specify 


Shelltex 


safe, attractive and almost unbreakable 


Quality Beyond Question for More than Fifty Years 


EK. Kirstein Sons Company 


Established 1864 RocuesTer, N.Y. 


ShAur-on 
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effective. He seemed years younger, too, 
while she—well, she had found another 
gray hair and a new wrinkle the night be- 
fore. He spoke to her cordially, but she cut. 
him dead. 

Antoinette won a_ decree of absolute 
divorce. The letters of the romantic stenog- 
rapher turned the trick for her, as Sylves- 
ter had foretold. They were introduced into 
the hearing by agreement between the at- 
torneys as a sort of confidential affair—a 
stage whisper to the judge, who read them 
with sage nods of suspicious comprehension 
and consented to their withdrawal from the 
court records. Antoinette asked for two 
hundred dollars a week alimony, stating 
that Sylvester was capable of earning 
twenty thousand dollars a year, but mali- 
ciously refused to do so. ; 
Whereupon Sylvester, the picture of 
health, blithely submitted medical certifi- 
cates stating that he was suffering from 
arteriosclerosis, incipient fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart, potential neurasthenia, 
writer’s cramp and astigmatism, and so was 
incapable of steady employment. _The 
judge allowed Antoinette alimony of eight- 
een dollars a week and called the next case. 


Months passed; snow closed the golf 
season; and Sylvester, having traced the 
family tree of the Judsons back to Edward 
the Confessor, and having read all of Ma- 
caulay, Hume, Grote, Gibbon, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Bulwer Lytton and Balzac, yearned 
to widen his experience of life. Antoinette’s 
alimony prevented him from saving any 
money, and he needed a new winter over- 
coat, so he decided that a few weeks of 
work would be both recreative and useful. 

He wanted a job where he could study 
his species and observe the passing throng 
without responsibility; a job that he 
could quit when he got tired of it without 
any reproaches from his employer. After 
conferring with an inhabitant of Rosedale 
Manor who sold haberdashery he went 
downtown and offered himself as an extra 
clerk in a State Street department store 
during the period of Christmas shopping. 
He was received as manna from heaven and 
immediately put to work. 

They started him in on furniture, where 
the pace of buying would not be too swift 
for a novice. This did not please him; it 
was too quiet among the long dim rows of 
tables, chairs and beds; the thrill and flash 
of jewelry would have been more to his 
adventurous taste. But he showed signs 
of being able to discriminate between 
Heppelwhite and Adam, between Sheraton 
and Louis Quatorze, and the head of the 
department regarded him as promising 
material. 

In the afternoon of his first day, as he 
presided impressively over a mass meeting 
of beds, closely coupled together head and 
foot for ‘exhibition purposes, a familiar 
voice spoke sharply in his ear: 

‘““T should like to see the latest thing in 
dining-room suites, if you please.” 

He turned to find Antoinette fixing him 
with glittering eyes—a changed Antoinette, 
too much made up and not well enough 
dressed, smart and sleek no longer, with 
hard and bitter lines round the mouth that 
he had once thought so delicately and 
prettily drawn. 

He impulsively held out his hand in 
greeting and exclaimed: ‘‘Hello, stranger!” 

‘‘What are you doing here?” she gasped. 

“Working to keep down the high cost of 
alimony, Antoinette.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
A man like you! But I forgot. I’m not 
speaking to you. Still, if you are a clerk 
you can serve me. Show me something 
novel in dining-room suites.” 

“As you please,” he grinned. ‘‘If madam 
would kindly give me an idea of the 
price a 


“cc aN 


he best you have.” 

“Very well. We are wearing our dining- 
room tables round this season, I believe. 
Now here is something fresh from the 
studios of”—he consulted the tag—“of 
Weinstein & Kaplan, Milwaukee. Sub- 
stantial and chic. Solid mahogany—I 
hope. Six chairs to match. One hundred 
and eighty-five dollars.” 

“Atrocious!”” she snapped. ‘‘The new 
style is not round, but oblong, with rounded 
ends. Show me an Adam piece.” 

_ He solemnly rolled out a Louis Quatorze 
and reeled off this song: 

“‘Dining-room suite, eight-foot extension 
with aprons on two sides, five chairs and 
one armchair to match, with upholstered 


back and seat in poplin, seven pieces in all; 
two hundred and forty-five dollars.” 
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“But it isn’t Adam! Don’t you kx} 
anything about your stock?” 

He led her to something in walnut, 1 
ian Renaissance. 

“This should please madam. It is bi 
bought by our best people; three hunc 
and thirty dollars.” } 

“That is a table for a living room, ) 
a dining room. And it isn’t in the pe; 
I asked for.” | 

“‘But it is just as good, I assure you. | 
happen to be out of Adam to-day, | 
haps something in Eve might appea; 
you?” 

She stared him down and insisted) 
Adam. He produced everything but A) t 
and everything but a dining-room tah: 
console tables, hall tables, writing tal) 
dressing tables. She was relentless; he; 
inventive in dodging the issue of Adar’ 

Finally, after she had kept him on} 
jump for half an hour, commanding | 
contemptuous, she said: “That table | 
there is exactly what I want, you ii| 
You should learn something about ;| 
wares. How much for the suite?” 

“Seven pieces; three hundred and ty| 
dollars.”’ 

“Put it aside for me.” 

“Name please, madam.” 

“Mrs. R. J. Macpherson, 6790 Sher} 
Road.” ae || 

He looked up from his order boo’ 
amazement. | 

“So you’re married again, Antoinet! 

““No—I mean, none of your’ busin¢! 

“‘Charge—of course?” This with) 
irony. | 
“Certainly. Do not have delivery1| 
until I advise you. I may change mymi| 

She hurried away with the Chris; 
shopper’s excited swish, and he stared | 
her, perplexed and curious. Why wag) 
toinette buying furniture under a 1} 
not her own? This question kena | 
agination busy all the way to Ros 
Manor and troubled the tranquillity (| 
evening. : 

The next morning the head of his de | 
ment, with a frowning brow, had some | 
to say to Sylvester. 

“T’ve got an unfavorable report on) 
Judson—something more serious thai’ 
average Christmas shopper’s kick.” | 
consulted a slip of paper. “You 4 
pertinent and manifest a frivolous att | 
toward your work. You don’t knoy) 
stock. Your ideas on furniture are | 
nitely middle class. In the matter of pe | 
you are hopelessly at sea. And so fort 
several pages. There is only one good } 
in your favor.’ He looked at the }} 
again. ‘‘You are personally attra) 
Well, what have you got to say for | 
self?” ; 

“Nothing,” answered Sylvester sert | 
“Tt’s all true; particularly the last! 
Am I fired?”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as t} 
that.” 

““You’d better fire me, Mr. Brown, | 
vester urged. ‘‘When it comes to fun) 
I am very old school.” a 

The head of the department hemme} 
hawed, and then arranged to have Syh 


f 
. 


transferred to the men’s underweai! 


: 
{ 
hosiery counter. There he did a 1! 


business in silk socks and union sui 

several hours, and was polite to s0 
women that he came to realize with d 
that he was beginning to speak with | 

Along toward noon Nemesis | 
of the crowd and confronted him. ]} 
Antoinette, of course, embracing man | 
dles, and looking like an antique mi) 
tragedy, except that she was tight- | 
instead of open-mouthed. 

“Have you the Apollo Belvederebrt| 

“Yes, lady. Silk or soiesette?” 

“Silk. Do you recommend this bri] 

“Vehemently! Very smart union | 
Very intriguing union suits. Very an} 
union suits. Wear ’em myself. Wha} 
please?” j 

“Twelve.” a 

“That’s mine too. What a coinelde? 

“These intimate details about y(’ 
do not interest me, sir.” 

“Beg pardon, lady. How many! 
would you like?”” Then in a hoarse | 
ing whisper: ‘Who are they for, i} 
nette?”’ | 

She ignored the question and 0’ 
half a dozen suits. Then she selectec’ 
suits of Hercules, extra-heavy wooler 
next took up the matter of silk socl! 
bought several dozen pairs to a van’ 
color scheme. Sylvester kept up His | 
brash professional patter, expatiatin(| 

(Concluded on Page 165) | 


(Concluded from Page 162) 
t: charm of the lavender Never-darns and 
t»heliotrope Dancer’s Delight, until Antoi- 
nite had run up a bill of fifty-four dollars 
ail seventy-five cents. 

[hen he murmured as if to himself: ‘“T 
wh you would report me again, Antoi- 
nte. I want to get out of this counter.” 

‘Charge and send,” she retorted. “Mrs. 
Viliam O. Fairfield, 927 Ashland Boule- 
wrd.2? 

jylvester’s astonishment shattered the 
ont of his lead pencil. 

‘The plot thickens!”’ he growled. “How 
nny homes and names have you got? 
$7, Toinette, it’s twelve-thirty. I’ll take 
yi to lunch at the Blackstone if you 
p mise to tell me all about it.” 

‘he topaz eyes transfixed him with an 
ignant glance. Then she was gone. 

tylvester found himself reported the next 
wming for insolence and flirtatious ad- 
yices to customers, though recommended 
ua salesman of erudition in socks and 
yon suits. He again volunteered to ac- 
at dismissal, but was transferred to the 
stkpin and cuff-button counter of the 
icelry department. 

‘he Battle of Christmas was being waged 
yerly all along the jewelry sector, and at 
}yester’s salient the carnage was dread- 
i The women were piled up in close 
cnations before the stickpins and cuff 
tons, nudging and elbowing each other, 
shanging glares, nagging clerks, dropping 
nidles. 

arguments between companion shop- 
43 as to whether Henry would prefer 
i garnet horseshoe for his scarf: or the 
«i links with invisible diamonds for his 
lives clattered in Sylvester’s ears. He 
y seeing life in the raw at last, and it was 
vise than Balzac had described it. He 
y deeply sorry for these women’s hus- 
ds, and greatly glad for the freedom of 
ihermitage at Rosedale Manor. 

resently there came a gap in the phalanx 
feustomers. Some poor creature had 
moably been trampled underfoot, thought 
jester, and the scrubwomen would find 
« mutilated remains when they cleaned 
phat night. But until then no identifi- 
aon would be possible, and perhaps for 
hpresent it was just as well to leave her 
= where she had fallen on the field of 
4V. 

henext moment, however, these gloomy 
svctions faded out of his mind. The gap 
@ filled by the quick charge of an im- 

aioned shopper, and Antoinette met him 
| to face. She was pale and wild, a 
‘an pursued by the Furies of the buying 
usinet. 

I know you!” exclaimed Sylvester. 
yu are Mrs. John C. Prendergast, 7119 
amet Avenue. No? Then you are 
1. Horace W. Higginson, 224 Lake Shore 
ive. No? Then you are Mrs. Francis 
.zuggenheimer, 1924 West Washington 
clevard.’’ 
ntoinette swiftly seized a tray of trin- 
= and with speed and precision, asking 
estion with every breath, she bought 
aundred and seventy-five dollars’ worth 
‘\ixed stickpins. 

Name, please?’’ 

Mrs. Rudolph T. ” said Antoinette 
stopped. Then she sighed strangely, 
uw back her head and fainted. 
te had hardly disappeared under the 
aipling high heels and suffocating short 
is when Sylvester was out from behind 
Sounter. He acted with the alacrity of 
1ild-time bartender emerging from his 
cer to give battle or to stop a brawl, and 
» ft behind him a small fortune in worth- 
‘Christmas presents to the mercy of a 
ulred hands. 

70 back to your counter!” shrieked a 
dlike floorwalker. “‘We’ll have a doctor 
1 from the rest room directly!” 

cou go to hell, sister!’’ Sylvester 
“ted as he plucked Antoinette from 
vr the hoofs of the herd. “Get another 
} This woman is my—is a friend of 
u! Hey, you, doorman! Grab a taxi 
rie, quick!” 

‘id with the life-saver’s clutch he bore 
tp and carried her away. 


Iv 


TOINETTE came out of her swoon 
ifter a few blocks of taxi breeze, and 
€ without saying a word passed off into 
ful slumber on Sylvester’s shoulder. 
as not until the taxi stopped and he 
led her out that she asked the conven- 
11 question. 

‘Vhere am I?” 

‘ou’re at Rosedale Manor, my dear.” 
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She did not faint again as she heard that 
ominous name. Fearing a relapse, how- 
ever, he took her in his arms and carried 
her into the bungalow. 

When she had been soothed with tea and 
warmed before a gas-log hearth and rested 
on an ugly but comfortable sofa she began 
to talk weakly. 

“You see, Sylvester, I was a shopper.” 

“There, there! Try to be calm, Antoi- 
nette. _Of-course you were a shopper. You 
always have been‘a shopper.’’ 

“You don’t understand. I’m in my right 
mind, Sylvester. Don’t look so worried. 
I was a professional shopper. You see, I 
was a failure as an interior decorator. I 
had to close the studio; I was terribly in 
debt and I needed money. SoI got work 
in the department stores. I didn’t make 
real purchases. Nothing that I ordered was 
ever sent to any of those addresses. I just 
shopped and asked questions and pre- 
tended to buy, and then reported on the 
efficiency of the clerks. It’s done more 
often than you would think. They pay 
well for it, too—fairly well.” 

“That’s what I call a fine kind of job for 
a Southern gentlewoman and the belle of 
the Gold Coast!” observed Sylvester. “In 
other words—you were a spy.” 

“It’s the only thing I could find to do. 
Sometimes, also, I would get orders to shop 
for lazy women with lots of money, and 
then I would receive a commission on the 
business I brought to the store.” 

“Graft,” said Sylvester severely. ‘“La- 
gniappe. Well, it’s not so bad as I thought, 
at that. You certainly had me guessing. 
I began to think you were the queen of the 
shoplifters with a lot of aliases. I don’t 
care much for your job, Antoinette, but you 
certainly followed your natural bent, like 
a good business woman. 

“You were highly specialized as a shop- 
per. I am willing to grant you the world’s 
championship.” 

“And oh, I’m so sick of it!” she la- 
mented. “Sick unto death, Sylvester. 
Please don’t make fun of me. I am worn 
to a frazzle, and my feet hurt me, and my 
nerves are in tatters. I can’t sleep; I can’t 
eat; I can’t do anything but ery. I never 
want to see a department store again! Oh, 
how I hate them! I loathe the Wavecrest 
Hotel, too, and I want a home.” 

“Good girl.”” He patted her on the 
shoulder affectionately. ‘‘Want to stay at 
Rosedale Manor with me?” 

“Yes. For a while anyway.” 

“Do you think you could manage to live 
with my pictures?” 

She glanced at his collection of Victorian 
abominations. 

“TI think they are sweet, Sylvester,” she 
sighed. 

“How about that one of the country 
doctor and the sick child? Is it the last 
word in human depravity?” 

“Tt’s a darling!”’ 

“You're a lovely liar,” he declared, “but 
you can stay as long as you like.” 

The next morning at breakfast she re- 
membered something, blushed, and began 
to laugh hysterically. 

“What’s the matter, Antoinette? Is de- 
partment storeitis coming on again? Or 
have the pictures driven you mad?” 

“Good heavens, dear, I had forgotten! 
We aren’t married! There is a scandal in 
Rosedale Manor.”’ 

“Yes, a great scandal,” he agreed. “You 
have been untrue to art.’ 

They corrected the scandal that after- 
noon with the aid of a Rosedale Manor 
clergyman, and then Sylvester went to 
interview the head of the Old Firm: He 
came back with his twenty-thousand-dollar 
job in his pocket. But:he never told Antoi- 
nette, who wondered at this miracle, that 
his resignation had been merely a year’s 
leave of absence, and she was sorry when 
the lease on the bungalow expired. 


Getting Busy 


F LATE the telephone service in New 
York has not been all that it should be. 
During the recent annual meeting of all the 
baseball leagues Mark Roth, one of the 
club secretaries, had been assigned the un- 
welcome task of notifying all the news 
agencies and the various representatives of 
a sudden change in plans. It assumed pro- 
portions of an all-day task. After several 
failures at getting his connections Roth 
rested a few moments and again wearily 
picked up the receiver. 
“Central,” he said, ‘will you please give 
me Busy?” 
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Homeat Winnetka, Ill., roofed with Sta-so-surfaced | Pe 
shingles. Leonard Roach, Owner. Clarence Frazier, 
Architect, Chicago. 
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If This Home Were 
Your Home — 


Vo would be content because you would 
not only be living in a beautiful home, but 
in a home covered with a beautiful, reliable roof. 
You would know that your roofing would never 
fade, because it would be surfaced with Sta-so 
crushed slate. 


Sta-so-surfaced roofing was used in 1919 on 
over 175,000 homes, homes whose owners now 
enjoy Sta-so’s' permanent, non-fading beauty. 
Sta-so’s non-fading colors of rich Indian red or 
cool sage green, make painting or staining for- 
ever unnecessary. These colors, relieved by the 
rough granular texture of Sta-so Crushed Slate, 
make the Sta-so surfaced roof truly the roof 
beautiful and the roof durable. 


Sta-so’d roofing is not only artistic but prac- 
tical and economical. It is ideal for re-roofing 
because it lends itself to any style of architecture 
and is easy to lay, even on odd-shaped surfaces. 


With all its beauty and adaptability the cost 
of Sta-so’d roofing is but a fraction of the cost 
of tile or of solid slate and is no greater than 
the cost of the best wood shingles. 


RESISTS 
WEATHER 


The following manufacturers surface their asphalt roofing 
products with Sta-so crushed slate. Insist upon seeing the 
Sta-so label on the roofing products of these manufacturers. 
It is your guarantee that the roofing will never fade. 


Amalgamated Roofing Co., Chicago, II. National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 


Barber Asphalt Paving Co. Phila., Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Barrett Co. . . New York, N. Y. National Rfg. Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co., Chicago, Tll. Pioneer Paper Co. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
B.F.BelsonMfg.Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Reynolds Shingle Co. 

Bird & Son, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., Can. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass. H. H. Robertson Co. _ Pittsburg, Pa. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Richardson Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Flintkote Co. é = Boston, Mass. Safepack Paper Mills Boston, Mass. 
Ford Mfg. Co. , » St. Louis, Mo, Si Fo Products Co. . St. Paul, Minn 
The Heppes Rfg. Division Standard Paint Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Richardson Paper Co., Chicago, Il. Usona Mfg. Co. . - Aurora, Ill 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co. York, Pa. H. F. Watson Co. . : . Erie, Pa. 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. A. H. White Rfg. Co 

South Bend, Ind. New Orleans, La. 
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In your home 


Magic of the modern! 


Summer brought into your 
home when the snows of winter 
are beating on the windows! 


The whole house warm as 
June-and with 4 to 2 less fuel! 


Magic?—Yes. The magic of 
Science. A CaloriC Pipeless Fur- 
nace—Nature’s method of heating— 
is in the basement, and its purified, 
healthful heat is circulating into 
every nook and corner of every room 
in the home, upstairs and down. 


FACTS ABOUT THE CALORIC 


The CaloriC is the original pipeless furnace 
triple-casing patent. It heats homes of 18 rooms 
or less by circulating warm air. 

The CaloriC is a proven product in use in over 
76,000 buildings of every type, from Alaska to 
Florida and from Maine to California. 

Installed in old homes or new, usually in a day. 
Installation does not interfere with present heating. 
No plumbing—no pipes to freeze—no alterations. 
Costs less than a number of stoves required to heat 
the same space. Saves 14 to 4 the fuel. 

Temperature regulated from first floor as easily 
as pressing an electric button. Burns any fuel. Re- 
quires attention but twice a day. So simple a child 
can operate it. Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 
to heat the home to 70° temperature in coldest : 
weather. jm on 

Decide for summer warmth ‘‘The CaloriC Way” js 
this winter. See nearest CaloriC dealer or write 
today for CaloriC book and names of users in your 
locality. 


The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years In Business 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


> $25 PARE apieese 233823 . Oa 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 
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OF A DIPLOMAT’S LIFE — 
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acquainted as yet even with the outlines of 
our instructions which Witte was to bring 
with him. But I ventured to controvert the 
view the President seemed to entertain as to 
the precarious character of our position on 
the theater of war and the consequenturgent 
necessity for us to conclude peace at any 
sacrifice. I said that as far as I could see we 
were quite willing to terminate an armed 
conflict that could not lead to any decisive 
result, but that this was not by any means 
a matter of imperious necessity for us; that 
in a military sense I could not consider our 
position on the theater of war as at all a 
hopeless one for the following reasons: First, 
that at the moment of speaking two army 
corps composed of some of our best troops 
drawn from the western frontier were on 
their way to the Far East, a serious increase 
of our fighting force which the Japanese 
would hardly be in a position to match; 
secondly, that since the Battle of Mukden 
the Japanese had not undertaken any seri- 
ous advance, which, given the sufficiently 
demonstrated great ability and spirit of en- 
terprise of their high command, could only 
mean that they did not dispose of forces 
sufficient for such an undertaking to be 
risked with any expectation of success; 
thirdly, that this surmise seemed to be fully 
confirmed by the fact that the Japanese had 
invaded Saghalin Island only after our con- 
sent to begin negotiations for peace had 
been secured, which plainly indicated that 
until then it had been impossible for them 
to divert from their fighting forces even 
the very small number of troops needed 
for occupying that quite defenseless island. 
All this, I said, appeared to me quite 
sufficient to prove that we were not by any 
means exposed to the danger of losing 
Vladivostok, let alone the whole Province 
of the Littoral, and that there was in the 
whole situation, military as well as political, 
nothing that could compel us to purchase 
peace at any price. 

Here I must recall again what I have said 
already in a preceding chapter, that, not 
being in the possession of my papers, notes, 
and so on, I am obliged to rely entirely on 
my memory in relating the circumstances, 
conversations, and so on, concerning the 
peace negotiations. I am confident, how- 
ever, that if any notes regarding his conver- 
sations with me should be found among the 
papers left by the late President Roosevelt 
it will be found that my brief references to 
these conversations are substantially cor- 
rect. 

If [remember rightly it was on this occa- 
sion, having been asked by the President to 
remain to luncheon, that I was introduced 
to Mr. Riddle, then Minister to Rumania, 
and later on Ambassador to Russia, who 
was one of the guests. Though being seated 
at the other end of the table and engaged in 
a lively conversation with Mrs. Roosevelt I 
could not help overhearing some of the re- 
marks passing between the President and 
Mr. Riddle. I recollect distinctly how 
much I was struck by the President’s evi- 
dent familiarity with such an exotic sub- 
ject as Rumanian literature. But then, I 
was not at that time, as I’ learned later, 
aware of the astounding universality of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s interest in and knowl- 
edge of not only politics and literature but 
of everything else in the world that was 
worthy of arresting his attention. 

After luncheon, when we were having our 
coffee and cigars on the lawn, Mr. Robert 
Bacon, who had just landed from his house- 
boat, joined our party, and the general con- 
versation soon turned to American domestic 
politics in connection with some question in 
which at the time public opinion was much 
interested. Seeing my chance to take a 
hand in the conversation I ventured to 
make some remark on the subject under dis- 
cussion, which caused the President to in- 
quire how in the world I managed to know 
so much about it. I said that the explana- 
tion was simply that, having always been 
greatly interested in American affairs, I had 
for the last twenty-eight years been regu- 
larly taking in two of the leading American 
newspapers. 

When he asked me what particular pa- 
pers they were and I had told him, he 
laughed heartily and said: ‘Hello, the 
very ones that are always down on me.” 

To this I made reply that if I could have 


foreseen that some day I should have the 


honor to be accredited to him as Presider 
of the United States in the capacity of Ay! 
bassador from Russia I should certain) 
have exercised greater discretion in {| 
choice of my American reading matter, 
It was, I believe, on the same day th;! 
Mr. Bacon was offered by the Presider! 
and accepted the post of first assistant Se, 
retary of State. In this capacity he wi 
brought into close contact with the dip|\ 
matic body, with whom he became e| 
tremely popular. His unfailing tact, geni| 
disposition and kindly friendliness endears | 
him, I make bold to say, to all of us, and | 
was with sincere grief that I recently pa) 
homage to the mortal remains of this dj 
tinguished statesman, whose untimely lo, 
the nation has every reason to mourn, 
After my second visit to Oyster Bay 
returned to Manchester-by-the-Sea and 1) 
joined my family, who by this time had })| 
come quite settled in Mr. Thomas Jeffers: | 
Coolidge’s very comfortable cottage ne| 
Magnolia Beach. The house was lan 
enough to put up our dear friend Prin 
Koudacheff, who had accompanied us fro | 
Russia as a voluntary attaché to the er 
bassy, as well as the chancellerie with all j/ 
paraphernalia. Manchester being with) 
easy motoring distance from Portsmouth | 
intended, leaving my family there, to ta) 
up my temporary quarters at the Hol 
Wentworth at New Castle, New Ham 
shire, where the Government had resery 
accommodations for the Russian as well | 
the Japanese delegations to the peace ca} 
ference, as soon as the conference shou! 
have assembled. I would remark here in 
dentally that though the peace when cc) 
cluded became officially known as the*Pea ’ 
of Portsmouth” that town had in realli’ 
absolutely nothing to do with the pea| 
conference, except that the inhabitar 
could see us twice a day pass through 
streets in automobiles on our way betwe 
New Castle, where we were living, a 
Kittery Island, Maine, where the sittir 
of the conference were taking place in| 
vacant building of the navy yard, whi 
had been admirably arranged and furnish 
by the Government for the accommodati | 
of the delegations and their offices. — 
Having received information to the ef | 
that Witte and his party had sailed fri | 
Cherbourg on the Kaiser Wilhelm ( 
Grosse, due to arrive on August second | 
left for New York in time to make all nec | 
sary arrangements for his arrival and | 
meet him on landing. The steamer arri\ 
on time and when she had been made f 
at the North German Lloyd’s pier at 
boken I went on board to welcome }| 
future colleague at the peace conference | 
Witte introduced to me such of the mé) 
bers of his party as I did not already kni| 
and among them Mr. Shipoff, director 
the Treasury Department, whose prese! 
among Witte’s specialist assistants, as V 
as that of a representative of the Chin 
Eastern Railroad, may have seemed to lt) 
color to the expectations of those ¥) 
believed that some kind of a financial tra’ 
action in the shape of a camouflaged ind«| 
nity payment was contemplated. Wit} 
reception on the densely erowded pier \/ 
quite enthusiastic and demonstrative, ©! 
Americans joining in the noisy welcc 
given him by his countrymen and num’ 
ous sympathetic Slavs who had joined th 
and on whose behalf. the president of } 
Slavonic Alliance briefly addressed him! 
English, Witte replying in Russian. 
Obliging policemen piloted us 
through the crowd to my automobile ‘} 
we drove to the Hotel St. Regis, whet 
had secured rooms for him and all 
party. We went up at once to his 00 
denied ourselves to all callers and }° 
ceeded to study our instructions an! 
consider our plan of action at the coms 
conference. Our full power was in our }\ 
names, neither of us having the right to! 
a treaty without the other’s coneurrel’ 
It was necessary therefore to establish } 
tween us a complete agreement On” 
points detailed in our instructions prev! 
to entering upon negotiations with the: 
resentatives of Japan. 
The rest being easily disposed of, tw 
these points demanded our most ser’ 
attention. They concerned the 
Saghalin and the question of the pa 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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ca war indemnity. On both these points 
te Emperor’s instructions were explicit 
ad categorical. We were not to consent 
tthe cession of even the smallest particle 
cRussian territory or to the payment of a 
yr indemnity in any shape or form. As re- 
gcds the first of these points we had no 
dficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
ijthe presence of irremediable facts and 
eiditions this point could not be success- 
fly carried in its entirety and that we 
suld be empowered to consent in this 
yard to such concessions as circumstances 
nzht render necessary. We had indeed to 
txe into consideration the fact that the 
Jyanese had already invaded Saghalin, 
tt our small garrison, largely outnum- 
ped, had surrendered, and that in case 
61 continuation of the war we should un- 
qstionably be deprived of the possibility 
ereconquering the lost territory on the 
isnd, the Japanese having by the destruc- 
tn of our fleet secured the absolute com- 
mud of the sea. The question therefore 
muced itself to this:. Whether it would be 
jvifiable to render the conclusion of peace 
diendent on our, adhering uncompromis- 
nly to this point of our instructions; a 
qstion we both agreed we could con- 
«ntiously answer only in the negative. 
ving settled this point between us it re- 
mned to embody our deliberate opinion, 
yressed:in terms as convincing as we 
«ld muster, in'a cable to Count Lams- 
if for submission to the Emperor. This 
y proceeded todo then and there. 

‘he next question we had to discuss con- 
ied the war indemnity, on the payment 
iivhich the Japanese would probably in- 
i, In some interviews given to repre- 
eiatives of the press Witte had naturally 
ted that a’payment by Russia of a war 
n:mnity was entirely out of the question, 
rissertion which, however, seemed to be 
oome extent invalidated in the eyes. of 
h public by the fact that. he had deemed 
; 3cessary to secure, in view of the forth- 
oing negotiations, the assistance as ex- 
es of treasury and railroad officials. His 
round conviction of the imperative ne- 
aity for Russia of concluding peace with 
hieast possible delay was indeed so firmly 
siblished in his mind that in case of ex- 
euity he would not have hesitated to go 
d1e length of consenting to the payment 
i war indemnity provided it could be ac- 
plished under some plausible disguise. 

‘endeavored to allay his apprehensions 
% a categorical refusal on our part to 
went to the payment of an indemnity 
it bring about the rupture of the nego- 
aons and consequently the failure to se- 
i the peace which Russia so sorely 
xed. In arguing this point I expressed 
yirm conviction that the Japanese were 
% more anxious than we could be for a 
ly conclusion of peace, a conviction 
ud, besides other considerations of a 
ilary as well as financial nature, on my 
sicion that it was the Japanese Govern- 

€; who had solicited President Roose- 

ls mediation. I was not, of course, in a 
sion to produce any documentary 

cis of such having been the case, but I 

itnorally certain that my suspicion was 

uled on a fact which both sides were 
ously bound-to conceal. 

Vhether I had succeeded in convincing 

mor whether he appreciated my de- 

mination not to yield the point, I am 
le to say. However, after several 
ts Of most earnest and unreservedly 
ui: and friendly discussion of the mo- 
10us questions we were called upon to 
awith, we reached a complete agree- 

I on all points, to which we both re- 

ied faithful to the end and which 

aed us to conduct the negotiations as if 

/ad been one man with one mind, one 

lind one heart beating for our country, 

2 ruin and destruction we both felt 

mg, but were to be mercifully spared 

© witnessing. 
the fourth of August we were inv'ted 
mech with the President and Mrs. 
velt, and traveled to Oyster Bay by 
1, a parlor car placed at our disposal by 
> yurtesy of the railroad company. The 
dent, to whom I had the honor of in- 
ccing Witte, gave him a most cordial 
ng and they chatted informally and 
red until luncheon was announced. 

‘turned to town early in the afternoon, 

t being greatly impressed by the power- 

id at the same time irresistibly win- 
g9ersonality of the President. 

“he meantime arrangements had been 
nieted for the first meeting of the 
motentiaries to the peace conference, 
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which was to take place on the following 
day at Oyster Bay under the auspices of 
the President himself on board his yacht 
Mayflower. Promptly at ten A. M. on the 
fifth of August Witte and I, accompanied 
by the members of our delegation, arrived 
at the New York Yacht Club landing, where 
we were received by Mr. Peirce as repre- 
sentative of the State Department. On 
the pier opposite a great crowd of sight- 
seers was assembled, which greeted our 
appearance with rousing cheers. In taking 
our seats in the steam launch I remarked 
to Witte that we should not conclude from 
these cheers that we were enjoying any 
special popularity, considering that the 
same enthusiastic reception had evidently 
been given to the Japanese plenipoten- 
aries, who had preceded us by an hour, 
when Mr. Peirce, who understood Russian, 
having been for some years stationed at 
St. Petersburg as secretary to the American 
Legation, interrupted me, saying that I was 
mistaken in my surmise and that the ap- 
pearance of the Japanese delegation had 
not been greeted with any cheers by the 
crowd on the opposite pier, 

I must say in this connection that wher- 
ever Witte appeared in public he was al- 
ways treated. with marked respect and 
manifest friendliness by the people, and 
this was, I think, the true explanation of | 
the cheers which greeted us and which were 
meant personally for him. The launch took 
us to the cruiser Chattanooga, which was 
to take us to Oyster Bay, followed. by the 
Sylph with Mr. Peirce and several invited 
guests of the President. We reached ‘a 
little before noon Oyster Bay, where the | 
Japanese delegation had arrived an hour 
earlier. Here I must explain how the 
State Department had successfully solved 
the knotty -question of precedence be- 
tween the two delegations. The Japanese 
delegation having arrived in New York 
about a week before Witte and his suite, 
were therefore, as first comers, to be the 
first to be received by the President on the 
Mayflower, but from the moment of our 
meeting the precedence was to pass to us, 
for the following reason: Though both 
delegations were headed by ministers of 
state, Baron Komura being Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Japan, and Witte presi- 
dent of the Committee of Ministers in 
Russia, I was the ranking personage of both 
delegations, according to international 
usage, as Ambassador and therefore repre- 
sentative of the person of my Sovereign. 

On arrival at Oyster Bay we left the Chat- 
tanooga under the customary salute ana 
were taken to the Mayflower, where we were 
most cordially received by the President, 
to whom Witte presented the members 
of his suite. Then the Japanese delega- 
tion filed into the cabin, the President 
formally introduced the plenipotentiariés 
to each other and led the way to the dining 
saloon, where a stand-up luncheon was 
prepared so as to prevent any embarrass- 
ment about precedence and seats at table. 
The President drew us plenipotentiaries 
aside in a corner, chatting with us quite 
informally while we were seated all in a 
group surrounding our genial host and were 
being served with eatables and—I blush to 
say—the traditional drinkables, 

After a while the President rose and said: 
“Gentlemen, I propose a toast to which 
there will be no answer and which I ask 
you to drink in silence, standing. I drink 
to the welfare and prosperity of the sov- 
ereigns and peoples of the two great na- 
tions whose representatives have met one 
another on this ship. It is my most earnest 


hope and prayer, in the interest not only of f 
0 


these two great powers but of all civilized 


mankind, that a just and lasting peace may | ‘i 


speedily be concluded between them.” 

When the luncheon was ended it was 
suggested that a photograph should be 
taken of the plenipotentiaries by the side of 
the President. It was taken outside the 
cabin, and the light being bad it was not a 
success. We all, somehow, looked our| , 
worst, and as the only, alas, survivor of the | | 
group I have recently had the chagrin of | | 
seeing this photograph reproduced in all| | 
its unattractiveness on the pages of a popu-| | 
lar magazine. 

The President having presided with ad- 
mirable tact over the delicate ceremony of 
the first meeting of the plenipotentiaries 
of the countries at war, who responded 
to it by a scrupulously courteous attitude 
toward each other, was the first to leave 
the Mayflower, followed by the Japanese 
delegation. 

We remained on board, as the Mayflower 
was to take us to Portsmouth. She was a 
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beautiful vessel, having been originally 
built as an ocean-going yacht for one of 
New York’s multimillionaires. She had 
been taken over by the Government during 
the war with Spain to serve as an auxiliary 
cruiser, and was now restored to her origi- 
nal state, doing duty as the President’s 
yacht. My ambassadorial flag was run up 
on the main truck, our genial captain took 
command of our little squadron, composed 
of the Mayflower as flagship, the cruiser 
Dolphin having on board the Japanese 
delegation and as convoy the cruiser Gal- 
veston with Mr. Peirce, who was to look 
after the peace conference as representa- 
tive of the Government, and we steamed 
slowly out of the bay into the calm waters 
of Long Island Sound, calm enough so as 
not to expose Witte, who was a confirmed 
landlubber, to the pangs of seasickness. 
The weather was radiantly fine, we were all 
in a most cheerful state of mind, and every- 
thing went on swimmingly until suddenly, 
as will happen in these waters, a heavy fog 
came on, probably filling with gloomy 
forebodings the souls of such passengers as 
like, when at sea, to indulge in dreams of 
collisions, fires and other maritime disasters. 

As for me, inured as I was through long 
experience to the dangers of the deep, I 
asked Captain Winslow’s permission to 
join him on the bridge and stood there by 
his side with my long cigar all the after- 
noon in mute and delighted admiration of 
the imperturbable coolness with which he 
kept on his course at full speed, thinking 
by myself that with such a captain I would 
really not mind at all running down the 
other fellow if such a hapless creature 
should come across our bows. 

We reached Newport late in the after- 
noon and Witte declared that he wished to 
land there and to continue by rail his voy- 
age to Portsmouth. Captain Winslow took 
him ashore on his launch and returned soon 
after to ask me to join Mrs. Winslow’s din- 
ner party in honor of Witte, whom he had 
left at her house. On account of the fog 
our little squadron was to remain at anchor 
overnight and our arrival at Portsmouth 
would be delayed for twenty-four hours. 

We had a most delightful dinner and 
evening under Mrs. Winslow’s hospitable 
roof, put Witte on board the night train for 
Boston, and returned on board, delighted 
with ourselves and everything else in the 
world. It turned out later that Witte, ac- 
companied by our financial agent Mr. Wil- 
enkin, had early the next morning taken an 
automobile at Boston, had run up to Man- 
chester to pay a visit to my wife, had stayed 
to luncheon and gone on to New Castle, 
where he had taken possession of the rooms 
reserved for him at the Wentworth, intend- 
ing to join the Mayflower as soon as she 
should have dropped anchor in the harbor, 
so as not to miss our solemn entry into 
Portsmouth. 

The fog that had compelled us to remain 
overnight at anchor in the harbor of New- 
port having lifted we got under way early 
on the seventh and reached Portsmouth 
about nine A. M. on the eighth of August. 
Witte, who had been watching the arrival 
of our squadron from the Hotel Wentworth, 
joined us immediately on the Mayflower, 
and shortly afterward the commandant of 
the Kittery Navy Yard, Admiral Mead, 
came on board to welcome us. From the 
Mayflower the admiral went to pay a sim- 
ilar visit of welcome to the Japanese dele- 
gation on board the Dolphin, after which 
he returned to the navy yard to be in readi- 
ness to receive us. : 

According to the established order of pre- 
cedence we were the first to be taken ashore 
and to be received by Admiral Mead and 
the officers of his staff. A few minutes later 
we were followed by the Japanese delega- 
tion, and then we all proceeded to the 
building set apart for the use of the confer- 
ence. The accommodation provided for us 
was spacious, extremely comfortable and 
convenient for the transaction of business, 
in a word perfect in every respect. After 
being shown all the arrangements, which 
we greatly admired, we were ushered into 
the large conference rooms, where light re- 
freshments were provided and where we 
met a number of invited guests and the 
officers of the navy yard with their families. 

_ This function over we were driven in car- 
riages over the bridge connecting Kittery 

Island with the mainland of the state of 
New Hampshire. At the New Hampshire 
end of the bridge we were met by a regi- 
ment of the New Hampshire National 
Guard, which escorted us through the 
streets of the quaint old town to the court- 


house, where a large crowd was assembled 
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and greeted us with enthusiastic cheers. 
Governor McLane received us in the court} 
house and in a few well-chosen words bad) 
us a cordial welcome in. the name of th’ 
state of New Hampshire, after which cere) 
mony we were driven to the Hotel Went 
worth at New Castle. 
There we found everything prepared fo! 
our reception and settled down in this ver: 
large and beautifully situated seaside hotel’ 
which was to be our home for the next fou| 
weeks. Each delegation was lodged in on’ 
of the wings of the building and had th’ 
exclusive use of a private dining room, gs) 
that we had all the seclusion that it wa! 
possible to provide for us in such a larg) 
hostelry, which was crowded with peopli| 
attracted perhaps by the chance of wate} 
ing the daily doings of such a number () 
foreign diplomats engaged in a work (| 
historic importance. This it was, of cours\| 
that had attracted to the Wentworth | 
large number of newspaper men—I we, 
told, I remember, that they numbere| 
about one hundred and twenty—not onl} 
from all parts of the country but also froi| 
Europe. Among them were such shinin| 
lights of European journalism as Sir Do} 
ald Mackenzie Wallace of the Times, M) 
Hedeman of the Matin, Signor Cortesi ;| 
the Corriere della Sera; and the ablest || 
them all, Dr. E. J. Dillon, who had aceon} 
panied his friend Witte all the way fro)| 
Russia and rendered him most valuah| 


services in keeping him in touch with #]| 


American press. 
All the gentlemen of the press withoi| 
exception behaved with the utmost tacit | 
discretion, confining themselves to wate | 
ing things from afar without ever seekil| 
interviews and at the same time display | 
in their daily letters or telegrams an @) 
traordinary ingenuity in informing thé’ 
papers of the daily progress of the negoti | 
tions, which, of course, were being carried || 
behind the veil of the strictest secrecy. | 
this connection I remember an amusil 
incident that took place a few days beia| 
the conclusion of peace. I had return 
late in the afternoon from a rather pi} 
longed sitting of the conference, and w} 
resting on the veranda of the hotel, enja| 
ing over a cigar and a mug of beer a hum(, 
ous and excruciatingly funny description | 
our habits and doings on the pages of 0| 
of the leading New York papers from?) 
pen of one of its most talented represent 
tives, when a young gentleman approach | 
me, bowing from afar, introduced hims | 
as a reporter, and said: ‘‘Excuse my | 
truding. I have come to make a declai| 
tion.” “| 
“Delighted to hear it,” said I “I?) 
listening.” 
“T have come to say this,” continued | 
“We are here a great number of newspaj 
men, and when we came here ninety per ¢t 
of us were pro-Japanese and anti-Russii| 
put now the proportion is reversed. Tha | 
all Ihave to say.” 
I replied smilingly: ‘This is indeed v 
gratifying intelligence, but permit me | 
ask whether this complete change is due) 
the fact that you have found out that al| 
all we are white?” 
“Well,” said he, ‘that’s about the 
and the short of it.” 
Mrs. Peirce, the charming wife of | 
assistant Secretary of State, who 
charge of all arrangements for the cony 
ience of the conference and the comforl 
its members, entertained us most hos 
tably in a cottage they had taken for | 
‘occasion, and so did some of the old r: 
dents of the neighborhood, I remem) 
dining with Witte at a house in the villag | 
New Castle which was said to have P} 
built by the first governor of New Hat’ 
shire. Three things about this house | 
pressed themselves on my memory: - 
fact that though built entirely of woo 
had during three centuries escaped thed 
ger of fire; the surprisingly large size of 
armor in the corner of one of the 100 
which was said to have belonged t0 
original owner; and the proportional 
t 
h 


: 
Lilliputian dimensions of the por 
rooms with doorways seemingly mean 
comparative dwarfs rather than for s 
a giant as the original owner of the ct 
must have been. é. 
The government had placed at our } 
disposal an automobile, in which W 
and I could have been seen evely 
driving together to the meetings of the : 
ference at the navy yard on Kittery Is! 
and back again through the streets 
Portsmouth and New Castle. Our 4 
wishers” at St. Petersburg who ad 
(Continued on Page 173) 
f 


(Continued from Page 170) 
ung on irremediable dissensions be- 
e us would have been much put out to 
_ 3 always in the friendliest attitude, 
yg, walking or sitting together on the 
-ada of the hotel, engaged in earnest and 
mited conversation. The intimate re- 
icship between us, brought about by 
- llaboration in the momentous task 
wre called upon to accomplish for the 
cof our country and the consequent 
xtunity for a constant interchange of 
“, was a matter of unmixed satisfaction 
n, the more so as on most important 
yits we were entirely of one mind. 
@ was only one point on which we were 
; aite agreed, but which, of course, we 
esed only in a, so to speak, purely 
mic way, as it concerned a question 
¢iad already been settled by a higher 
y ina sense to which our very presence 
Frtsmouth bore witness—I mean the 
xon of the timeliness of the conclusion 
nce. We were both agreed that unless 
‘hurse of the government’s domestic 
i were radically altered—the half- 
md measure of reform devised by the 
ylinister of the Interior, Boulyguine, 
} shape of a merely consultative duma 
i on a basis of very limited suffrage 
mz come much too late and having 
netely failed to satisfy the educated 
si—a revolution was bound to come. 
i} we disagreed was in this: I thought 
the conclusion of peace after a series 
deats—without our army being given 
hice to redeem the glory of our arms 
victory which the expected arrival 
xsiderable reénforcements already on 
ay might have placed within its 
s—would hasten the outbreak of the 
otion; whereas Witte felt sure that 
(nelusion of peace as speedily as pos- 
evould, by removing one of the princi- 
cases of popular discontent, be helpful 
siving off the danger of revolution at 
tor some time. I remember how on 
(the occasions when we were discuss- 
jis subject I had pointed to the ex- 
p of France in 1871 and reminded him 
wat I believed to be a fact, namely, 
t: France for one statue erected to the 
rry of the country’s greatest states- 
n Thiers, the “‘liberator of the terri- 
7, there would be found ten in honor of 
netta, whom many had called ‘‘le fou 
ev,” but who, by leading a forlorn 
enad won in the hearts of his country- 
1n imperishable memory as the man 
)vould never despair of his country. 
tis Witte retorted that existing con- 
0} in both cases admitted of no 
iirison and that therefore if we had 
sed a Gambetta he would have failed 
eire a following. 
stall not attempt to outline the course 
Waegotiations beyond stating that they 
earried on by both sides with scrupu- 
s urtesy and in a spirit of fairness and 
cation. The plan adopted was to deal 
0; with contentious matters of minor 
Cance, and after having disposed of 
mo mutual satisfaction we were about 
froach the discussion of two principal 
i which threatened to become the 
cipon which our efforts to reach an 
“ent might be stranded—the ques- 
| Sakhalin and the payment of a war 
tity. It was in the middle of the 
Mat two A. M. on the nineteenth of 
ut, that Mr. Peirce woke me up to 
1) me the text of a cipher telegram he 
iceived from Oyster Bay in which the 
slant directed him to request me to 
€o see him without delay, adding that 
lok the seven A. M. train for Boston 
Jew York I would find the Sylph 
iz for me at Bridgeport to take me to 
ay, where I would arrive sometime 
afternoon. 

li Peirce warned me also that the fact 
Ngoing to see the President was to be 

t>cret as far as possible. 
Oowing the indications received I left 
isiouth by the first train in the morn- 
scompanied by Prince Koudacheft 
yig my cipher code. On boarding the 
n. noticed in a corner of the car a 
«ger in whom I recognized a fellow 
€of the Wentworth and whom I knew 
€1ot unconnected with the press. He 
ibd himself, however, to watching us 
1 distance. His colleagues who sur- 
ud me at the station in Boston as I 
‘out to board the New York express 
lyed a greater degree of inquisitive- 
sthey wanted to know where I was 
find why I wanted to go anywhere 
v. Iwas obliged to tell them one 
’€ near-truths such as ministers in 
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parliaments are wont to parry unwelcome 
inquiries with. 

On reaching Bridgeport we managed, 
however, to slip off the train unobserved, 
boarded the Sylph and reached Oyster Bay 
at about four o’clock. After a couple of 
hours of a most interesting conference with 
the President, the substance of which it is 
not my province to disclose here, I re- 
turned on board the Sylph and had a short 
message to Witte put in cipher, which Cap- 
tain Evans sent ashore, having instructed 
the messenger and the boat’s crew to say, 
in reply to possible inquiries by reporters 
who had failed to catch me on landing and 
on reémbarking, that the Sylph was going 
direct to Newport. Having taken these 
elaborate precautions in the hope of elud- 
ing the vigilance of the ubiquitous and 
watchful eye of the press the captain al- 
tered our course as soon as we found our- 
selves out of sight in the middle of the 
Sound, and we made straight for Bridge- 
port, where we landed at about. two A. M. 

Having about half an hour to wait for the 
night train from New York we went to the 
station restaurant and sat down on two 
high stools at the bar, waiting for. the cups 
of hot coffee we had ordered, when a sus- 
piciously quick-witted-looking gentleman 
suddenly bobbed up by my side, serenely 
seated himself on thenearest highstooland— 
naturally—wanted to know all about it. 

If I remember rightly I had recourse on 
this occasion to the same argument which 
had frequently stood me in good stead 
when I had to avoid answering similar 
questions without wounding the feelings of 
the inquirer. I told him that as an ambas- 
sador I considered myself as to some extent 
engaged in the same reporting business, and 
that therefore he could hardly expect. that 
if I possessed some exclusive information or 
had succeeded in securing what profession- 
ally is called a scoop I should be ready to 
share it with a business rival.. He seemed to 
be satisfied with the evasive reply and said 
he would simply report that he had’ seen 
me, that I looked cheerful and seemed to 
be in a jocose frame of mind, from which 
he concluded that I had had a satisfactory 
interview with the President. To this, of 
course, I could not demur. 

It stands to reason that the President as 
mediator did not limit his conciliatory 
efforts to one side only and that he had 
been all the time. in touch with the other 
side as well. The reader who might wish 
for some more information on this subject 
will find it in an article by Mr. Melville E. 
Stone, published by THE SATURDAY Evr- 
NING Post on January 30, 1915. 

On the twenty-ninth of August a com- 
plete agreement was reached between the 
plenipotentiaries on the basis of the reten- 
tion by Russia of the northern part of the 
Island of Saghalin, which. had not been 
occupied by the Japanese, and the with- 
drawal by Japan of the claim for a war in- 
demnity. 

The following telegrams were exchanged 
with the President on the same day: 


“PoRTSMOUTH, N. H., August 29th. 
“The President: We have the honor to 
inform you that we have reached an agree- 
ment with the plenipotentiaries of Japan. 
To you history will award the glory of 
having taken the generous initiative of 
bringing about this conference whose labors 
will now result in establishing a peace hon- 

orable to both sides. 

“ (Signed) WITTE. 

ROSEN.” 


“OysTER Bay, Long Island, Aug. 29. 
“Messrs. Witte and Rosen: I cannot 
too strongly express my congratulations to 
you and to the entire civilized world upon 
the agreement reached between you and the 
plenipotentiaries of Japan and upon the fact 
that thereby a peace has been secured, just 
and honorable to both sides. 
““(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


It remained for us next to draft the final 
text of the articles of the treaty in proper 
form in both languages, French and Eng- 
lish, to have the instruments in duplicate 
prepared for signature, and so on. All this 
required some time and it was only on the 
fifth of September that everything was 
ready for the final act. It took place in the 
conference room at the navy yard in the pres- 
ence of the governor of the state, the mayor 
of Portsmouth, the commandant of the 
navy yard, the captain of the May- 
flower, the officers who had been attached 
to the conference and several representa- 
tives of leading newspapers. The arrival of 
the respective plenipotentiaries and their 
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suites was greeted with ambassadorial sa- 
lutes of nineteen guns, the guard of honor 
presenting arms. ' k 

After the signatures of the plenipotenti- 
aries had been affixed in silence they shook 
hands across the table, as did their associ- 
ates. The description of what followed I 
quote from the columns of a New York 
newspaper of the period: 


‘Baron Rosen was the first to break the 
silence. Rising from his seat, the Ambas- 
sador, looking Baron Komura and M. Tak- 
ahira straight in the eye, said: 

“We have just signed an act which will 
have forever a place in the annals of his- 
tory. It isnot for-us, active participants in 
the conclusion of this treaty, to pass judg- 
ment on its import and significance. 

“As negotiators on behalf of the Em- 
pire of Russia, as well as the Empire of 
Japan, we may with tranquil conscience say 
that we have done all that was in our power 
in order to bring about the peace for which 
the whole civilized world was longing. 

“* As plenipotentiaries of ‘Russia we ful- 
fill a most agreeable duty in acknowledging 
that in negotiating with our hitherto ad- 
versaries, and from this hour our friends, 
we have been dealing with-true and thor- 
ough gentlemen, to whom we are happy to 
express our high esteem and personal 
regard. : 

““CWe earnestly hope that friendly rela- 
tions between the two empires will hence- 
forth be firmly established, and we trust 
that His Excellency, Baron Komura, as 


Minister of Foreign Affairs and one of the ’ 


leading statesmen of his country, will apply 
to the strengthening of these relations the 
wide experience and wise statesmanship he 
so conspicuously displayed during these 
negotiations, which have now been so aus- 
piciously concluded.’ 

‘‘Baron Komura replied that he shared 
entirely the views of Baron Rosen. The 
treaty of peace which they had just signed 
was in the interest of humanity and civil- 
ization, and he was happy to believe that it 
would bring about a firm, lasting peace be- 
tween two neighboring empires. He added 
that it would always be pleasant for him to 
recall that throughout the long and serious 
negotiations which they had now left behind 
them, he and his colleagues had invariably 
received from the Russian plenipotentiaries 
the highest courtesy and consideration, and 
finally he begged to assure Their Excellen- 
cies, the Russian plenipotentiaries, that it 
would be his duty, as well as his pleasure, 
to do everything in his power to make the 
treaty in fact what it professes to be in 
words—a treaty of peace and amity. 

“ At the conclusion of Baron Komura’s 
remarks M. Witte arose and said he de- 
sired to see Baron Rosen and the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries alone for a few minutes. 
The four retired to the Russian office and 
were closeted for ten minutes. What took 
place in that final conference of the peace- 
makers the world may never know. The 
plenipotentiaries have refused to discuss it 
even to their secretaries. 

“While the conference was in progress 
the secretaries were affixing the official 
seal to the treaty, there being four seals to 
each of the four copies. Upon their return 
to the conference, the plenipotentiaries 
signed the protocol of their last meeting, 
which records the signing of the treaty, 
September 5, 1905, at three-fifty P. M., in 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard.” 


January 3i, id 


| 

We left the navy yard shortly before 
o’clock and drove through the festively 
flagged streets of Portsmouth filled 1 
enthusiastically cheering crowds to GC}, 
Episcopal Church, where the rector, Fa 
Brine, with the priests of the Russian | 
thodox Church, had arranged a joint s} 
ice of thanksgiving. 


“Every seat in the body of the chi} 
was filled some time before the service| 
gan, shortly after five o’clock, and {| 
two thousand persons stood outside of 
building. Among those in the congrega 
were Governor McLane, of New Ha 
shire, and the third assistant Secretar 
State, H. H. D. Peirce The entire Rus; 
suite, numbering nineteen persons, 
tended. ) 

“The last to arrive were M. Witte 
Baron Rosen. The two envoys were} 
corted to seats reserved for them just wi | 
the chancel rail. } 

“The clergy present included the R | 
Rev. “Henry Codman Potter, Epise) 
Bishop of New York; seven Russian pi| 
from various cities of the United St, 
and four of the Episcopal body. — 

“The serviee began with a solemn | 
cession about the church. Headed by) 
cross bearer and acolytes carrying lig]; 
tapers, a Russian and American ‘cho 
sixty voices passed up the center ais} ) 
the sacred edifice. : After the priests, | 
lytes, attendants and choristers had }| 
seated in the sanctuary the service pr) 
was begun by Father Brine, who int | 
the Prayer. Book passages and pra| 
throughout, the choir singing the respor : 
At the singing of the Magnificat the ¢| 
was censed. 

“‘A brief sermon in English was prea) | 
by Rev. Alexander A. Hotovitsky, a| 
priest of Saint Nicholas’ Russian bd 
Church, New York City. Father | 
vitsky, in his discourse, en | 


blessings of peace. His prayer, he said, 
that all the people of Russia and Ji 
might be of one mind regarding the dar 
of war or strife. | 

“Following the sermon the Rit| 
priests and attendants took Hee | 
fore the high altar and chanted a Te D| 
in Russian. M. Witte and Baron R} 
left their seats and stood in the chi! 
facing the altar, and were surrounde 
the Russian priests during the singin 
the solemn chant. } 

“The ceremony was the most solemr | 
impressive of the service. While if 
of thanksgiving was being sung the sr| 
from censers obscured at times the 
from half a hundred candles. 

“Father Hotovitsky offered prayer 
the army and then a prayer for all 1} 
who lost their lives in the war was cha | 
The service ended at six-fifty-five P. M| 


Thus was ended one of the greatest | 
of history by the conclusion of a pea | 
justice and of conciliation, establis! 
solid foundations for future. friendly | 
tions between two great nations ws 
rulers, aided by the wise and generous | 
diation of America’s great Presiden} 
deciding to put a stop to further bilge | 
and strife were guided solely by the 
tates of reason and of far-seeing st’ 
manship. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the thirteenth of a } 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will a’ 
in an early issue. 


OUSEKEEPING FOR THE 
RICHEST RICH 


(Continued from Page 18) 


» cond kitchenmaid employ her time be- 
e) three o’clock and a quarter to four’? 
[aight and usually did know the an- 
e, but I would stammer and stutter, 
4 my hands continued swelling and my 
e grew weaker and weaker. All the 
41 was in her service madam never 
od aware that I possessed hinges. At 
yrst audience in that boudoir I had 
id politely to be invited to sit down, 
¢he invitation never came, and I men- 
resolved that when I changed to an- 
» household I would take the initiative 
dhe handiest chair. 

Snetimes madam would be charming, 
&t first I was betrayed into many confi- 
nis of household workings—servants’ 
iemerasies or my own—that later would 
jed against me with telling effect. But 
sm learned the safeguard of a silent 
sie and an impassive manner, such as 
4s, the English butler, wore, and I in- 
shed behind a counterpart. 

(e day when madam had been particu- 
4 dificult the governor—as the butler 
vis men always spoke of the master of 
e1\ouse—who had been present, came a 
smoments later to my office. After 
aing apprehensively round he patted 
syn the back and whispered, ‘Don’t 
iy, you're doing splendidly,” and van- 
NM. 

Kit the person of whom I stood in real 
“was Boggs—with the family thirty-six 
2! Other people—the master, the mis- 
%, guests, servants—might be guilty of 
| seasional faux pas; but Boggs, digni- 
<and incorruptible, never! One could 
“ine his mother having dedicated him 
4e butlerhood as Samuel of old was ded- 
vdtothe temple. Boggs was a power in 
ewusehold. A perfect John Bull type— 
ml, high straight nose, little white 
uon-chop whiskers—he ruled the men 
ur him like the autocratic old general he 
4and his men adored him. He and the 
armor had been young together before 
gam was, and for his master’s sake Boggs 
llated everyone else. 

lit the ruler of the household was— 
n? That spoiled child, the French chef! 
‘ilways faced the danger of his wrecking 
yal, no matter how important or what 
©ceasion, in sheer bad temper; and it 
cot follow that the consequences would 
ibn him, therefore it behooved us lesser 
ls to keep him unruffled. 


le Chef's Artistic Temperament 


4 one occasion something had gone 
rig with the cold storage—something 
aalways wrong with the cold storage or 
“heating plant or the ventilating sys- 
1, unless indeed an evil combination of 
4 ills was upon us. Just now it was the 
J] storage that was behaving scandal- 
uy. I had sent for an engineer and all 
nlong day I left many things undone 
aing and watching for him. Toward 
yiing I happened into the kitchen. The 
h was in a fierce mood. 

What for am I so troubled with peoples 
lay kitchen?” he demanded. ‘Every 
a someone come—to-day a man. He 
i “Ze cold storage I speak; I want to 
ie a business.’ I point to ze door, ‘Make 

business zere,’ I say, and he goes.” 

hef,”” I cried indignantly, for once 
Netting my role of family oil can, ‘“‘that 
1 came all the way from the city about 

‘old storage and you took it upon your- 
ito send him off like that! Madam will 
enost annoyed.” 

‘was anyway; all the writing and tele- 
Ening and delay to be gone through 
gn, with apologies to be added for the 
h’s outrageous behavior. 

Te were giving a most important dinner 
hnext evening. Madam had been more 
hn usually particular about the arrange- 
ats and it was after five o’clock when I 
Ug my tired self into the easy-chair be- 
0} my fire, thankful that every last detail 
¥@ complete and my share in the festivi- 
i¢ over. Suddenly a frightened kitchen- 
nd stood at my door with a message from 
H chef to the effect that the fishmonger 
i left a short order of lobsters and unless 
lad one more right away the menu must 
changed. 
knew the chef was lying merely to get 
wa for my scolding yesterday. And the 


chef knew that I knew, but I also knew he 
could spoil the dinner, and he knew that 
too. Moreover, we both knew that this was 
no time of day to find out such a catastro- 
phe, even were it true. 

_Down I went in wrath—which I craftily 
dissembled—to the kitchen. The chef, his 
cap cocked triumphantly on one side, was 
ornamenting a green candy basket, des- 
tined to hold ice cream, with pink-candy 
apple blossoms. I admired the basket and 
then spoke casually of lobsters. 

“You get my message?” he cried. “Right 
away, I say,” and he dived into his pantry 
and shut the door. 

There was nothing for it but to go to 
madam and explain as best I could. Re- 
luctantly I tapped on her dressing-room 
door, where she was in the hands of her 
masseuse. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed at sight of me, ‘‘I 
was just going tosend for you. What about 
bonbons? I didn’t like those last you had. 
I hope you have something different.” 

Being a successful housekeeper in the 
making, I did not remind her that she had 
bought them herself; instead I said that I 
was sorry she didn’t like them, because 
as they were very expensive bonbons and 
there were enough I had decided they 
would do—with just enough opposition in 
my tone to decide her firmly against them. 
I added reluctantly that there might yet 
be time for me to get a fresh supply if she 
really wished. Madam did wish and said 
I was to use her own car and chauffeur. I 
sped to a telephone and called the garage 
and when the car came I was waiting on 
the doorstep. 


The Lobster Hunt 


Unfortunately we dealt with a fish- 
monger in a town four miles to the east and 
with a confectioner three miles to the west. 
I told my difficulties to Slack, the chauffeur, 
who had helped me through similar scrapes. 

“Can you make it in time, Slack?” I 
asked. ‘If you care to do a little speeding, 
don’t mind me.” 

Slack grinned and we slid quietly down 
the avenue and out the gates. 

““Where to first?’’ he inquired. 

‘“‘Lobsters,’’ I answered, thinking I might 
find some sort of bonbons in the same town. 

Over the oiled roads we sped up hill and 
down dale, I crouching in the flying car, 
hanging onto the rug holder lest I be spilled 
out. We were at the fishmonger’s in a flash 
and I tumbled into the shop, crying, ‘‘A 
lobster quick!” 

“‘T have the last von shust sold. I vill 
others to-morrow mornings haf.” 

I fled. 

“Slack,” I wailed, ‘‘what can I do? He 
has none.” 

““There’s a fish dealer near the confec- 
tioner’s,” said Slack, taking charge of the 
situation. ‘‘We’ll try there.” 

We were out of the town before I had 
climbed to my seat. The lamps lit up long 
stretches of hard shining road that we 
rapidly gobbled up. Slack was enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

We came to a stand before the fish shop 
and I darted in, crying: ‘‘Lobsters, have 
you any?”’ 

“Surely, madam; how many will you 
have?” 

“Two big ones.” 

I was so overjoyed I could have bought 
up the shop. 

The man lifted a marble slab and thrust 
his hand into the depths, bringing up two 
lively fighters. He made them into some 
sort of a bundle and shoved it in the car. 
By this time I was recklessly buying French 
bonbons next door. Scrambling into the 
car with my arms full of boxes, too hurried 
to have them tied up, I stumbled over the 
lobsters and with a yell gathered both my 
feet up on the seat. Slack slammed the 
door and we were off. I could hear the lob- 
ster bundle and a couple of boxes I had 
dropped rattling round on the car floor as 
we raced homeward. We reached the gates 
and slipped up the avenue and round to the 
kitchen door. 

“Slack,” I said insinuatingly, ‘‘do you 
know which is the safe end of a lobster?” 

Slack came round and groped in the car. 

“ All right,”’ he said when he had grasped 
the bundle, and opening the kitchen door 
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The Field of Dish 
Sie had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had on army officer’s boots and 
the manners of a gentleman. She laughed 
and told him so. But it was serious busi- 
ness for him. He faced death, prison, disgrace. 
It isa story so startling and curious with 
its tangle of romance and adventure—with 
its daring, thrilling climax—that it could 
only be told by that maker of romance— 
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THE SATURDAY 


he thrust the poor creatures under the 
chef’s astonished nose, while I hopped 
about on the good firm earth to get the 
cramp out of my feet and legs. 

A little later from a vantage point in 
the upper hall I watched—as I often did— 
the gay party going in to dinner. Could the 
gracious, stately hostess, with the smiling 
red lips and sparkling eyes, her beautiful 
gray hair held in puffs and curls by jeweled 
pins, a rope of pearls swinging to her knees, 
her silk train sweeping the crimson carpet— 
could this be the little, fretful, elderly 
woman with gray hair rolled in a buh on 
top of her head, who had snapped so quer- 
ulously at me in the seclusion of her bou- 
doir? 

““So much,” thought I, ‘‘for a French 
maid and clothes.” 

Madam was particularly pleased with 
that dinner. She said the chef was invalu- 
able, but I found the two lobsters in the 
ice box next morning when I made my 
rounds. I looked the chef in the eye and 
pointed. He blushed—he really did—but 
he turned away humming a little French 
song. 

It came about that madam went visiting 
and I took my menus to the young ladies’ 
boudoir. 

“T’ll do the menus,” announced the 
younger sister joyously. 

‘Certainly not!”’ said the elder, who was 
very like her mother. “‘When mamma is 
away I’m the head of the house.” 

“‘But,” retorted the other, “‘you’ve given 
the gardener and coachman orders. You 
might let me do the meals.” 

“Not at all,’”’ replied her sister. “I will 
attend to everything.’’ And she stretched 
a long white hand for the book. ; 

“Dear me!” she cried. “Of what use is 
a French chef? This everlasting lamb-and- 
milk-pudding diet! Can’t he cook any- 
thing else? Chicken for luncheon. Lamb 
for dinner. Lamb for luncheon. Chicken 
for dinner. 

“‘ Just so father can say, ‘From the farm of 
course,’ and look at Boggs, and Boggs say, 
‘Yes, sir, so I understand, sir,’ when he 
knows he’s lying. If all the lambs and 
chickens we’ve eaten these past six weeks 
were off the farm there wouldn’t be a live 
thing on the place.” 

She dashed an avenging pencil through 
luncheon: and dinner and the morrow’s 
breakfast menus. 

“Too elaborate,” she pronounced, ‘‘for 
Sunday breakfast. I always’—looking 
severely at me—‘‘order the simplest possi- 
ble breakfast for Sunday. It’s only right.” 
And she scribbled all over and up and down 
the page. 

I took the slaughtered menus back to the 
chef, not without a certain enjoyment, for I 
had reason to believe he intended giving 
himself a little holiday during madam’s ab- 
sence, leaving the most of the cooking to 
Rose, the long-suffering second cook. Here, 
I told him, was his opportunity to practice 
his art. 

Every dish ordered was French and 
elaborate. 

“The simplest possible breakfast” would 
necessitate rising at five o’clock, for the egg 
dish ordered depended for its success on 
cunning little biscuit cases that took hours 
to rise to their fluffy perfection. 


” 


Trouble in the Kitchen 


‘*And for ze demoiselles only!” he raved. 
“The governor, he will not want these 
things. It will be ze same chops of ze 
lambs—ze custards for him. Ze eggs a la 
surprise should be for ze egg course at ze 
luncheon.”’ 

“T suggested that,” I said, calmly smil- 
ing, “‘but the young ladies prefer it for 
breakfast.” 

The chef cocked his cap defiantly to one 
side and stamped. 

“Why not,” I asked innocently, “‘show 
Rose how to make some of these things?” 

“Bah! That camel—show her ze how of 
ze secrets I so guard?” 

“Tt will be well, chef, to remember that 
madam will undoubtedly hear of any un- 
successful cooking.” 

_And with this word to the wise I fled the 
kitchen, troubling it with my presence but 
little during the following days. When I 
did venture there tearful kitchenmaids and 
a harassed Rose were dashing about under 
the conflicting orders of a chef in pursuit 
of his art. 

When madam returned she was much 
alarmed at the condition of the young 
ladies. Both were in bed subsisting on sips 
of hot water. 


EVENING POST 


“Ptomaine poison,” she pronounced. 
Was I quite sure none of the coppers re- 
quired relining? ‘ 

I was—fortunately—having had them 


lined less than a month ago, 


While reviewing household happenings I 
casually mentioned that the chef had been 
excelling himself and drew attention to 
some of his recent triumphs. She turned 
the leaves and studied some of the contents. 
There was no more talk of coppers or pto- 
maine poison, but the chef returned thank- 


‘fully to lis “petits muttons.”’ 


Graft flourishes in the long shadow of a 
rich man’s home. The grocers and trades- 
people all bombarded me with bonbons, 
hothouse fruit, French toilet waters and 
perfumes. I could have started a shop of 


;my own. The local upholsterer sidled into 


my office and taking me confidentially by 
the elbow hoped his order would be a 
generous one. Our bills were scandalous. 


‘The butcher’s bill, daily growing in spite of 


“7e chickens and petits muttons,’’ was 
something I trembled to confront madam 
with, for expenditure had to be carefully 
watched and accounted for. The chef, 


, when I talked to him, merely shrugged, so 


I summoned the butcher, arranging with 
Boggs to let him in by the front door, for 
I did not want him and the chef to meet. 

I greeted him with: ‘“‘What per cent do 
you give the chef?” 

He bowed low, saying: “‘Ten per cent.” 

“You call yourself an honest man?’’— 
witheringly. 

“What would you?” he asked with 
hands outspread. ‘If I don’t give it din- 
ners will be spoiled... The madam will be 
told that my meat is poor, unwholesome; 
another butcher will be found. He will 
give ten per cent—maybe more.” 


We Butchers Must Live 


“But,” I interrupted, holding out a 
sheaf of daily checks, ‘‘look at these—dol- 
lars and dollars’ worth of meat never 
ordered!” 

“Not by you, ma’am. Merely back 
orders from the chef. You are a new house- 
keeper. If the chef pleases the master and 
mistress they will not thank you to inter- 
fere with him.’’ Again the bow and out- 
spread hands. ‘‘ Besides, we butchers must 
live. In afew weeks at most this house will 
be closed, who knows for how long—per- 
haps a year.” 

I waved him away. Diogenes would 
never have come hunting in this neighbor- 
hood, but I took some satisfaction in bun- 
dling my bribes back to their donors. 

The flowers brought in every morning by 
the gardeners were a joy. I would find 
them in my office when I came down; great 
flat baskets of roses—such roses !—red, pink, 
white, every variety in profusion; chrysan- 
themums big as sunflowers; all kinds of 
late garden flowers; on chairs, my desk, 
the floor; only my little breakfast: table 
with its erisp white cloth and blue china, 
like an island in the midst, and the third 
footman hovering near waiting to bring me 
my breakfast. What a rush it was to get 
those flowers arranged and in place by nine 
o’clock, when the reception rooms and halls 
must be in readiness and every servant out 
of sight except the footmen on duty! My 
task, too, to arrange the table fruit and 
sweets. 

I think I must have been a success at all 
this, because—though madam gave no 
word of praise—my work was never criti- 
cized or sent back for rearrangement, as I 
heard had frequently happened to former 
housekeepers. Boggs, wise man—and with 
the family thirty-six years—whose duty all 
this should have been, had long ago refused 
to touch it. Boggs knew his value and 
madam probably knew Boggs’ limitations. 
Boggs didn’t know an American beauty 
from a red cabbage, and after all there is 
little difference except for the smell. 

We were very exclusive, old-fashioned 
people and we prided ourselves on our high- 
stepping horses and perfectly appointed 
carriages, using the automobiles only for 
long journeys or for business. Every morn- 
ing Dawnish, the coachman, came to me to 
learn madam’s commands. Giving a loud 
peremptory knock on my office door, before 
I could speak he would fling it wide with, 
“What can I do for you to-day?”—his cap 
on the back of his head. 

When I went shopping in the neighboring 
towns it was understood that a groom in 
livery and the surrey were at my disposal, 
but to my disgust it was usually Dawnish 
who would drive to the door, out of livery, 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
the surrey closed all but the front seat. 
Though-I never spoke except to give curt 
directions he would swagger into the shops, 
putting in his word about my purchases; 
then with his hat at a rakish angle and me 
perched beside him he would spin round 
the streets, saluting his many friends. I 
suffered a while and then decided all this 
must cease. So the next time Dawnish 
flung open my door I looked coolly at him. 

“Dawnish,”’ I said, ‘you have forgotten 
your cap.” He grabbed ‘it off. 

“Thankee, ma’am,”’ he gulped. 
orders to-day?” 

How I wished I’d had gumption enough 
to have squelched him sooner! 

I learned later that he considered him- 
self a devil of a fellow with the women and 
had had a promising intrigue with my im- 
mediate predecessor. After this when I 
went on errands I was driven by a groom in 
livery. 

One morning when a sprinkle of snow 
had blanketed the gardens and fields and a 
border of shell ice fringed the ornamental 
lake, madam informed me that I would go 
to New York the next day, taking with me 
Mary, the third housemaid. I would go to 
the town house, now in charge of a care- 
taker. I would engage workers—the secre- 
tary would give me a list of trustworthy 
people—and I would have the house in 
complete order in ten days’ time. It was 
with difficulty I preserved my Boggs’ ex- 
pression, or rather lack of expression. I 
could have danced for joy. Get away from 
that prison, where I never spoke to a 
human being except on business and where 
no one spoke to me except to make com- 
plaint or ask directions? What mattered it 
that I had to make ready a home that I had 
never been in except for an hour on the 
summer day I had come to meet madam? 


“cc Any 


Impossible Furniture 


When first I went to the country house I 
had taken long walks along the road every 
day, rain or shine. But these ceased when 
a guest arrived one day late for luncheon 
and a bit excited. He had been held up 
almost at our gates and only a passing 
motor party coming to his aid had saved 
him from being robbed. After that I con- 
fined my walks abroad to the estate. And 
even Guernsey cattle and orangeries and 


palm houses and graperies are apt to be- | 


come a bore, especially when the latter 
hang too high. 

But Irish Mary knew the town house, 
though she had been only a kitchenmaid 
the year before, and with the help of her 
clever head and hands I had everything in 
readiness when the household’ descended 
upon us. The butler and his man came on 
an early train, bringing the plate and other 
valuables. 

“‘Boggs,’”’ I said when I met him in the 
hall, ‘“‘the big drawing-room looks like a 
jumble. sale and I can’t arrange it to look 
differently.” 

“Nor can anyone else, mum. I don’t 
hold with gilt furniture and French tapes- 
try. Give me,” said Boggs with dramatic 
fervor, ‘‘a chair as can besat on in comfort.” 

But telling a couple of footmen to follow, 
he came with me to the big lofty room. In 
a very few minutes they had rolled the 
grand piano— gilded and painted and sup- 
ported by fat cupids, its yellow notes 
dumb—to its rightful angle and had twisted 
the carved-and-gilded cabinets and chairs 
and tables and couches and screens to 
where they belonged. I scuttled about, 
arranging costly bric-a-brac and flowers. 

How much enjoyment I got in caring 
for and keeping these perfectly appointed 
homes I didn’t then know, but far more, I 
think, than did the owners. Like Boggs, I 
didn’t admire the state drawing-room. But 
the comfortable splendor of the whole 
house, the priceless art treasures scattered 
throughout, were a daily delight. 

A noted English authoress, describing in 
one of her books a magnificent London 
mansion, gives a minute description of a 
portrait picture at the head of the grand 
staircase. It is faithfully—if wordily— 
described, but it hangs at the head of a 
grand staircase somewhere on Fifth Avenue. 

Madam came in time to entertain an 
exclusive luncheon party. She-was met at 


| her door by her omnipresent butler and his 
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satellites and on the first landing by her 
composed housekeeper. 

I have maintained always that heaven 
will be filled with Germans and I have had 
no cause to change my mind. Their infini- 
tesimal souls will slip in unnoticed, while 
poor sinful wretches from all other nations 
are being turned away. 

The head housemaid, being a German, 
lived only to extol her ‘“‘vork’”’ and to spy 
upon and belittle others, getting into the 
most frightful rages at any disparagement 
of herself. She hated me right royally and 
boasted that she would get rid of me as she 
had of other housekeepers. With this laud- 
able motive she drew madam’s attention 
one morning to her bedroom door, one of 
the white panels being yellower than the 
rest. She said it had been caused by the 
unskilled workers the housekeeper had em- 
ployed to clean. What did either the 
housekeeper or they know about white 
enamel? Madam asked her if she could 
remedy it. She was sure she could. 

“Then do so,’”” madam commanded. 
“Do it now.” 

So Katrina went at it with every cleaning 
stuff known to science. 

“But you are not rubbing hard enough,”’ 
madam would say. . “Rub, scrub hard, 
harder still!” 

And Katrina rubbed and scrubbed for 
the better part of an hour, while madam in 
a pink silk negligée lay on her couch before 
the fire reading The Prayers for the Day 
and The Simple Life.~ And then she told 
her what both had known all along: that 
the panel was as it always had been—a bit 
of bad painting. 

There was little time for homesickness 
now.. The days were scarce long enough to 
fit my duties in. Though the country house 
was officially closed, every week-end some 
of the family—usually all or most of it— 
with visitors, old and young, went bag and 
baggage, menservants and maidservants, 
to what they were pleased to call picnic 
there. . Sometimes :the week-end began 
Saturday afternoon and’ ended any time 
Sunday. Sometimes it began Thursday 
morning and lasted until the following 
Wednesday. Sometimes we were in both 
houses at once, or on the highway between. 
The chef practiced his art whenever and 
wherever Providence and madam decreed. 


The Troublesome Bureau 


I was supposed to live in the town house, 
but as a matter of fact I lived on the New 
York. Central, stopping only long enough 
at one house or the other to call the changes 
in the game of family coach. I sent foot- 
men and maids and boxes and trunks and 
pet dogs and confectionery and fruit and all 
sorts of fine groceries to the eountry; and 
I sent poultry and game and cream and 


_farm produce of all sorts and pet dogs 


and trunks and boxes and maids and men 
back to the city. 

So bewildered did I sometimes grow that 
there was danger of my sending the serv- 
ants by, express and handing the railroad 
pass to a hamper of eggs. Through all this 
turmoil of change and conflicting orders 
Boggs, the butler, moved serene. Only 
once did I see him lose his temper. 

It happened in the town house and the 
cause was the ambiguous person known as 
the useful man. A bureau was being sent 
to a renovator, whose man chose the late 
afternoon to call for it. I sent him and my 
useful one—Thomas by name—upstairs, 
with instructions to get it speedily and on 
no account to venture where they could be 
seen or heard by a member of the family 
or a guest. Presently hearing an unusual 
commotion in the inner hall I went to in- 
vestigate. There in the freight lift, which 
was an open car beneath the sumptuous 
passenger lift, was Thomas and the bureau 
suspended, like Mohammed’s coffin, twixt 
heaven and earth. 

The trouble was obvious. The men had 
got the.bureau into the lift, where it barely 
fitted even by leaving the car door open. 
Of course the shaft was not absolutely 
plumb and the projecting end of furniture 
had jammed about four feet above the 
ground floor. 

Five o’clock on a winter’s afternoon! 
Madam expected in from her drive any 
moment—the governor from his club! 
Visitors! 
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Huck Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance to have 
to put on a collar for Sunday and 
black his boots and wash his face 
every single day, to say nothing of 
his ears. Huckleberry Finn had 


had just about all he could stand— 
so he had to run away. 

Let Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer take you by the hand and 
lead you back. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


‘Into Chinese and Russian, into 
Polish and French, into the lan- 
guages of every queer corner of 
the world Mark Twain has been 
translated. 


No American home can be with- 
out Mark Twain, for he is the 
spirit of America. 

Paine’s Life 
FREE "3 
Mark Twain 
4 Volumes Illustrated 

Not only does this coupon bring 
Mark Twain at the low price, but 
it brings you absolutely FREE 

_ Albert Bigelow Paine’s Life of 
Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few 
setsof the fine four-volumeedition 
on hand—not enough to dispose 
of in the usual way. 

There are only a few—this cou- 
pon brings you one. Never again 


will you have a chance to get one 
except at the full regular price. 


Send the Coupon Now 
You can put this aside and for- 
get it until a month from now— 
and wish you hadn’t—or you can 
cut the little coupon and send it 
along with nothing but your name 
and address. Better send the cou- 
pon. Things like long rows of 
Mark Twain aren’t going to be 
cheaper in money—and they’re 
going to be a lot more in joy 
and inspiration. They are the 
fountain of youth. Send the 
coupon and drink at it. 


\ HARPER & BROTHERS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, (S.E.P.-1-31-20) 
84 Franklin Square, New York City 


Send me, charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's works 
in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold with trimmed edges, and Paine’s Life of 
Mark Twain, in 4 volumes bound to match FREE. 

If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense, 
otherwise I will send you $2.50 in 5 days and $3 a month 
for 14 months. 

For cash deduct 8% from remittance. 


Name 4 = 

Address_ — - 

Occupation _ > ae ee ee . 
If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change the 
terms to $6 in 5 days and $6 a month for 13 months. 
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You get quality 

when you buy The 
Florsheim Shoe, smart 
style and absolute con- 
fort that make you 
satisfied from first to 
last day’s wear. 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 


Look for the quality 


mark ‘‘ Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Write for 
booklet ‘Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Saranac — 


You'll like U. S: N; Deck Paint for its con- 
venience, ease of application, covering capac- 
ity, quick drying’ quality, durability and 
thorough washability. You'll like the beauty 
of its soft and lasting colors best of all. An 
ideal finish for general use around the home. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


VERNICHT _ 


every morning with your trou- 
sers freshly and perfectly 
creased. Baggy knees and 
wrinkles removed while you 
sleep. 

The Ford Trouser Creaser 
will save your tailor bills and 
lengthen the life of your clothes. 
This wonderful invention, made 
of light strong wood, felt pad- 
ded, will fold for traveling bag. 
Lasts a lifetime.! 


It’s an idéal gift. 
Sent direct pre- l 25 
fi Sa 


Foreign countries $1.50. 
Also Manufacturers of Infants’ 
Underwear and Stocking Stretchers 
isconsin Textile Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 

aa . with ECONOMY PLANS 

: of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
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“Representative Cal. Homes” 

50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

= 55 Plans, $3000to$20,000—$1, 

“West Coast Bungalows’’ 60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—$1. 

Lo ape OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—“Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 

Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 480 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY @ LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC. 


Boggs was cursing Thomas from the hall 


floor, not-loudly, but distinctly“ and’ em- 
phatically. Quite an audience had gath- 


ered. ‘It included ‘the chef with a large - 


knife;- one or two housemaids disturbed at 
their tea, munching cake, teacups in hand; 
a kitchenmaid and scrubbing pail; a laun- 
dress with a half-wrung sheet; two foot- 
men in full livery. But all were silent in 
face of Boggs’ fluency. k 

I waved the chef and maids back to 
where they came from and retreated into 
my office, where I spent a frantic half an 
hour telephoning for an engineer, but at 
that time of day such a person could not be 
found. Eventually I borrowed one from 
the St. Regis, who sauntered in an hour or 
two later. Meanwhile every servant in the 
house made an errand through that hall, 
and when Boggs became speechless the 
footmen in strict order of precedence ex- 
plained to Thomas his spot in the universe. 
It was not nearly so exalted as his present 
eerie. James assured him that Boggs’ ex- 
hortation was a mere curtain raiser to what 
the governor’s would be. George and 
Charles dwelt on the fact that madam’s 
heart not being all it should, they two must 
carry her upstairs—she weighed one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds—but, they as- 
sured him, not before they had explained 
the reason to her. 

They both agreed that when released the 
lift would fly to the roof and then likely 
drop to the basement. 

The governor was the first to reach home 
and, attended by a dignified if purple-faced 
butler and three expectant footmen, was 
confronted with the jammed lift. Boggs 
had been but a half-hearted understudy. 
Indeed, there was much reason for wrath. 
The servants were forbidden the use of the 
lift except when carrying a burden. Thomas 
by wise forethought rarely traversed the 
stairs, providing himself always with a 
burden of sorts. Thus only yesterday, 
when several luncheon guests—including a 
French ambassador and a foreign prince- 
ling—were about to step into the waiting 
lift, ushered thereto by a bowing butler, it 
soared from sight, and they and.the morti- 
fied Boggs waited while it went to the fifth 
floor and returned with Thomas and an 
empty ash ean. 

Another time madam, impressively con- 


' eyes and to look at many things fr 
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passenger car occupied by Thomas in ] 
overalls, a can of brass polish and a qd. 
cloth. He had sufficient presence of ry. 
to be industriously polishing the ¢ 
handle, but the look madam gaye h 
she motioned him out made even 
droop for a few hours. In faet, 
and the lift were a regular obsessii 
us. So much so that when any small 
was missing we ran first to the lift 4 
if Thomas had commandeered it te 
with him. a 
It was a badly wilted Thomas T 
charged next morning. / 
“Sure, ma’am,”’ said Mary, “‘he - 
be sayin’ you’re soft anny more.” 
I thought deeply for a few mom 
“Am I soft, Mary?” I asked. 
‘‘Jist a throifle, ma’am, and thoug 
right wid thim as has a since of 
there’s thim as hasn’t. But afther 
as has will do a power of work for ¥ 
thim as hasn’t ye don’t be wantin’,” — 
Many pleasant duties fell to 
madam learned to place confidence jn }) 
Errands to the florist’s, to the jeweler’s ;) 
other shops. Calls to pay by proxy, 
seated in madam’s carriage—I — 
madam’s cards to a footman who d 
them at palace doors to other su 
dividuals like unto himself. There y 
theater and opera tickets and tickets) 
picture galleries. | 
There were drives, with madam’s A} 
deen terrier for company. a 
He was about as companionable 3 
hearse, but I loved him, and his dour g) 
tolerated me. There were gifts to delive)| 
rich and poor alike. ; i 
Now all this.and much more is w 
in large letters in the book of every 
sional housekeeper’s life. I have 
how mistresses appear in their s 


viewpoint as well as my own. 
I have learned the joy of being a 
center; of being able to swing a palae 
all that therein is; of turning d 
tragedies into comedies. I have le 
how hard worked are the idle rich—an 
always for their own pleasure. 
when I sum up the results and “— 
those early months in madam’s house 
I wonder if it shouldn’t have been Ty 
paid madam fifty dollars a month inst! 
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Mrs. Anse Hall 


Twenty-two years ago, Mrs. 
Anna B. Hall of California 
secured her first Curtis sub- 
scription. Since that time she 
has found her work as a rep- 
resentative of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentlemana 
source of ever-increasing profit 
to her—because, in addition 
to new business, 80% to 90% 
of-her subscribers renew their 
orders year after year. 
““Many years,” she says, “I 
have sent in as many as 85% 
of all my last year’s subscrip- 
tions.’”” She has found her 
spare-time work easy and in- 
teresting, and has often been 
able to earn commissions and 
salaries amounting to 


$200.00 


IN ONE MONTH 
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There’s more 
money for 
you too— 


When Mrs. Hall began work as our 
subscription representative, she didn’t 
have the opportunity that is open to 
you. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
was .read in thousands but not in 
millions of homes, The Saturday 
Evening Post was just gaining rec- 
ognition as the indispensable American 
weekly, and The Country Gentle- 
man was practically unknown out- 
side of the state of its publication. 


Easy permanent profit 


Yet Mrs. Hall was able to earn as 
high as $200.00 in a single month! 
Your local opportunity is bigger—and 
richer. Learn about it TO-DAY, 
without obligation, by sending to us 
the coupon below. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 
682 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


make more money in my spare time. 


Name 


Please tell me how, like Mrs. Hall, I can 


Street or R.F.D. 


Town_ ee 2 State 


ducting a distinguished lady, found the of madam paying me. | 
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HAT a grip you’ve got on smokesport at 

both ends and the middle when you sign 
a contract with a jimmy pipe and specify Prince 
Albert for packing! You’re at the sunny peak 
of the long, long smoketrail, at last! For, P. A. 
will pour into your system such generous wads 
of pleasure that every smokehankering you— 
or any other man—ever generated will be 
answered like a flash! 


Talk about hitting into your smokeappetite! 
Why, Prince Albert is a whale of a whallop of 
smokejoy that wins you so fair 


ee 


Copyright 1920 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


are peachy pals that stick true and play fair 
with your tongue, no matter how many smoke 
records you check up through the year! Prince 
Albert can’t bite, can’t parch! Our exclusive 
patented process takes care of that! 


Prince Albert’s refreshing flavor and _fra- 
grance put a new angle on pipejoy! You 
never got such a double-decked-handout in all 
your born days! Why, every fire-up has 
something on the last! And, you lay a wish 
that the alarm clock will raise the very old 

ned half-hour-ahead next 


and so square, and keeps you 
won, that you stage it as a 
prime necessity in your seven- 
days-a-week personal equip- 
ment! For P. A. and a pipe 


Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound tin humidors—and— 
that clever, practical pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco insuchperfectcondition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


morning so you can rush into 
smokeaction that much 
earlier! Little old ‘P.A. 
certainly does win you 
right much! 


LBERI 


the national joy smoke 
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URLAWAY was crazy. That was what every- 
one said—that is, everyone in Trimount who 
knew what a lemon the old Weekly Pioneer 
had been for the last few years. When Gurl- 

away bought it it was dying a lingering, if painless, 

death of malnutrition, anemia and general senility. It 
seemed incapable of raising its head or recognizing its 
best friends, having relapsed into a state of partial coma. 

But Jim Gurlaway had the newspaper bug in an 
aggravated form. Any sheet of white paper bearing 
black characters that smudged under his thumb and 
smelled of printers’ ink would cause him to become 
strangely, suddenly excited and to emit queer noises 
like a night city editor just as the last forms are clos- 
ing. And he did not sniff cocaine or drink to excess. 
Folks said it was just a case of damphoolitis. He used 
to talk newspaper by the hour to his wife, Marcia, who 
was thoroughly sold to the belief that Jim would live 
to show the world how Horace Greeley and Charles A. 
Dana might have been truly successful—if they had 
possessed Jim’s talents. She was profoundly shocked 
when her husband came home after a week in the city and reported his failure to 
procure a lucrative position on a great metropolitan daily. 

“You can’t blame ’em, Matty,” he explained. “I’m a small-town chap and they 
knew it. But why worry? Here in Trimount you and I can make twenty-five a week 
go farther than twice as much would carry us in Chicago or New York. My oppor- 
tunity is more likely to bob up here where I know everyone than in a big burg where 
I'd be an utter stranger. You watch—and cheer up.” 

Gurlaway worked for the Trimount Republicrat. He acted as reporter, advertising 
solicitor and assistant editor. He wrote the Pithy Personal Paragraphs, Both Pertinent 
and Impertinent and the Breezy Local Briefs. He edited Green Room Gossip and What’s 
Moving in the Movies, and he was responsible for a special department entitled Grundy’s 
Grinds, appearing anonymously on the editorial page, in which various current topics, 
such as Syndicalism and Its Answer and Is Ruth a Greater All-Round Player than 
Cobb? were learnedly discussed. 

Jim’s stuff had a certain briskness, a freshness of attack, that made it agreeably 
readable. The Republicrat’s following looked forward to Grundy’s Grinds and very 


by Henry Paysom 
Dowst 


SAVED! 


frequently T. Jefferson Fidge, publisher and editor, received letters of agreement or 
protest, which he usually printed for the edification of his readers. 

Grundy’s Grinds became a valuable feature, which Fidge recognized as a distinct 
asset to the paper. 

Gurlaway did not get any specific payment for signing the name Solomon Grundy 
to the Grinds, but he had had a couple of raises in salary in the two years of his employ- 
ment on the Republicrat, and Marcia made a trifle of pin money on space doing the 
column headed Trimount’s Social Whirl. 

The Republicrat wasn’t any great shakes of a paper, though it ran eig. 
week all home print made up of local and county news, a digest of the. world’ 
from the daily press and a great deal of political dope. Trimount County wal 
bed of the sort of tall-grass politics which one always finds bubbling and see 
our up-state sections. : 

T. Jefferson Fidge was solid with the party and the Republicrat had its 
functions, not always obvious to the man in the street but of sufficient impor 
make it a financially worth-while enterprise. 


The opposition never got much notice from Fidge’s 
aper. If they pulled off arally the Republicrat invariably 
hated that itewas ill-attended and unenthusiastic. Here 
; a fair sample of a Fidgified account of such an event: 


The long-heralded rally of the opposition was held last 
ight in Skinner’s Hall. A third of the seats were unoccu- 
ied. J. P. Chadbourne, chairman of the opposition 
unty committee, presided and made a speech, during 
ich the scanty audience grew exceedingly restive. 
finally introduced the speaker of the evening, Hon. 
ez Puddlesby, of Ohio, who read a carefully prepared 
Hress on Why the Taxpayers Pay the Taxes. Mr. 
ddlesby’s argument was listened to with respectful 
ention by all who cared enough about it to remain in 
e hall until it was over. Selections were rendered by the 
rimount Cornet Band, which plays for anyone that is 
willing to pay for its services. 


But when the Republicrats gathered to cheer their 
candidates and indulge in oratory Fidge’s paper appeared 
with lavish decorations of American flags, and big Gothic 
caps boomed across the front page. All the speeches were 
reported in full and T. Jefferson was in his glory. -He 
ilways sat on the platform with the committee—short, 
lump, frock-coated, wearing neatly trimmed black side 
vhiskers shaped like hammocks and draped from the tops 
f his ears to the corners of his mouth, where they joined 
is mustache without a noticeable break. With his arms 
slded peacefully athwart his stomach, his knees crossed 
nd one well-polished square-toed shoe vibrating in the 
-eeze, he cocked his head on one side, protruded a judicial 
inderlip and registered by repeated nods his approval of 
e speaker’s eloquence. 

You will meet T. Jefferson’s counterpart in every small 
}wn—narrow-minded, pompous, affable; not unpopular 
ith his townspeople; not quite trusted and yet enjoying 
od credit; glib, cunning, vain, talkative—what is known 
our prominent fellow townsman. 

He-would go out of his way to do you a personal favor 
Id a dirty political trick both in the same week and. 
reet you cordially with an outstretched hand and a 
“Hello, Bill” two days later. And you would perhaps 
forget your resentment, because it was exactly what you 
knew his sort of man would do. 

In the obituary of himself, which he had written and 
“tiled with his photograph in the Republicrat’s morgue, the 
phrases ‘“‘generous and considerate employer,” “‘devoted 
husband and father,”’ and “‘public-spirited citizen” were 
only a few of the many expressions of eulogy which one day 
the paper’s readers would scan with approving nods and 
more or less mild reservations. 

Jim Gurlaway despised him. It is written in the books 
hich tell young men how to get ahead in the world that 

Mnust love your boss and your work or get out. Jim 

ike his work, but he considered T. Jefferson Fidge a 
men of the lowest form of insect life. As I have said, 
was a printers’-ink nut. 
bw you can understand why he bought the Pioneer. 
rearned for self-expression. He ached for the oppor- 
y to see his real opinions of men and things in type, 
tt his light so shine that everyone in Trimount would 
W he was something better than a scrub for Jeff Fidge. 
iidge had been instrumental in landing Peter Gillows 
the county treasurership. So he could go over to the 
rst National Bank and get an order for a nice big stand- 
me advertisement of the bank, which as advertising would 
aver do that institution a cent’s worth of good. But Peter 
‘illows would see that the First National got a substantial 
eposit of county money. It will be readily seen, therefore, 
nat T. Jefferson had the knack of making one hand wash 
lhe other. 
But Gurlaway had the archaic notion that a newspaper 
hbuld stay honest and succeed—even in Trimount. And 
e hag never in his twenty-four years seen anything that 
aaa (ee him of the necessity for politicians. In the 
neral scheme of creation he listed them in the same 
category with witch grass and cockroaches. 

The |\Trimount Pioneer was—take it from the title line— 
founded in 1806. Some wit in the Trimount House bar on 
a jovial occasion added, “And foundered 1906.” But the 
day had been when the people of Trimount County had 
looked to the Pioneer for honest guidance. Back in the 
fifties and sixties it had been not alone a palladium but a 
reliable source of news—local, national and foreign. To 
have it mention your name as that of ‘“‘our esteemed fellow 
citizen and popular apothecary’’ was. a real distinction. 
And fire-eating, fearless old John Godfrey’s editorials told 
you what was what in no mincing terms. 

In those days a few people in Trimount subscribed to 
the “ark Weekly Tribune, which they regarded with 
But the Pioneer was their home paper and Mr. 
ever seemed to have quite the same grasp of his 
that Editor Godfrey displayed. The Pioneer was 
Ang to be sure of—something on which they could 
mtly lean. 

John Godfrey, Jr., inherited the old paper he ran 
me years, but finally succumbed to the lure of the 
‘rom him it had been purchased by Elliott Greer, 
»w poor trying to make it support him. The older 
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readers died off and the Republicrat, with the support of 
the party, with its new type and up-to-date presswork, 
came along and got the cream of the county patronage. 
The stalwarts saw to it that T. Jefferson Fidge got a fat 
share of the state printing, which paid an excellent profit. 
The Pioneer had neither the influence nor the mechanical 
equipment to compete for such business. 

Jim Gurlaway and Marcia met Greer one evening in 
Megann’s Drug Store, Prescriptions Carefully Com- 
pounded, Ice Cold Drinks, Cameras and Supplies, Rubber 
Goods and Sundries, where Jim was blowing Mrs. Gurl- 
away to a nut sundae. Jim asked Greer how he was 
hittin’ ’em and the old editor replied that he wasn’t thirsty 
but he’d take a cigar, thanks, and the newspaper business 
wasn’t fit for a self-respecting dog, let alone a man of 
brains and ideas. 

“Why, Jim, if it wasn’t for a few of the merchants of this 
town, who are loyal to what the Pioneer once stood for and 
to me as an old friend, I’d have suspended long ago. They 
keep on advertising with me for sentimental reasons, but 
it’s like accepting charity.” 

“‘Isn’t there room for two papers in this county?” asked 
Jim. “No one has any real respect for the Republicrat.” 

“Sounds funny, coming from you,” protested Greer. 
““What would your boss say? No, Jim, there isn’t room 
for even one paper here—if it’s conducted on the level. 
Of course if you’re willing to be a cat’s-paw for a lot of 
cheap politicians you can graft a pretty fat living. But 
the day when people would buy a paper for its sound and 
honest editorial opinions is long past. They want to read 
about murders and divorces and baseball. Of course the 
big dailies come in here and they have more readers than 
the local weeklies. All we can serve up to people in the 
way of news is items about Jig McNoodle’s painting his 
house and Mrs. Lawyer Bisworth’s enjoying a spell of 
bad health. Newspapers used to help people think; now 
they help ’em forget to think.” 

Greer bit viciously at the end of his cigar. He was 
grizzled and thin and discouraged to the point of extreme 
pessimism. 

“T’m glad I don’t agree with you, Elly,” said J im. 

“Pooh! What do you know about it? Haven’t I been 
bucking the game for the last thirty years? Of course, if 
T’d been one who would stoop to tricks like Jeff Fidge— 
say, would you believe it, I once heard that skate refer to 
himself as a journalist. God save the mark! If he’s a 
journalist I’m the angel Michael. 

““Of course he makes a good living on account of stand- 
ing in with the gang. He used to ride on a pass, because 
he wasn’t ashamed to support some crook for the legisla- 
ture who’d do the railroad company’s dirty work. He 
gets a lot of ,advertising that represents just so much 
bribe money. It’s easy for any big, rich corporation to buy 
space in the Republicrat at an exorbitant price and trust 
Jeff to see that his friends get their share for political 
services rendered.” 

Greer stared truculently across the tops of his spectacles 
at this young man with the temerity to oppose his argu- 
ments. 

“Don’t tell me,” he grumbled, puffing fiercely at his 
five-cent selection from among the druggist’s cigar boxes. 
“T know ’em.” 

“‘But just because Jim works for the Republicrat,”’ put 
in Mrs. Gurlaway, poising a spoonful of sundae pre- 
cariously in air, “you mustn’t assume that he’s in sym- 
pathy with that sort of thing. Jim has very different ideas 
about what a newspaper should be.” 

She hastily removed the spoonful to a place of safety. 

“T had once,” said Elly Greer. ‘“‘Oh, gosh, I should say 
IT had! I was simon-pure and lily-white, and I’ll say right 
now I never did a thing in my life that I need to apologize 
for, either. When I bought the Pioneer twenty-odd years 
ago the politicians came to rhe and wanted to know where 
I stood. They said the Republicratic Party was just 
getting a good swing and now was my chance to put my 
shoulder to the wheel and get aboard the band wagon. 
I suppose they thought I was some kind of contortionist. 
They intimated I could be prosperous and influential, just 
provided I’d be good and play the game. Where do you 
suppose I told ’em to go, Jim? Huh? You don’t have to 
say it in Mrs. Gurlaway’s presence, but you know all right. 
Tt cost me money, boy—good money. It cost me my ambi- 
tion and my chance in life, but I’ll say I haven’t ever been 
sorry—I mean sorry because I didn’t turn crook. Of 
course I’m sorry I’m a broken-down old fossil with a brain 
all gone to seed. 

“They got Jeff Fidge to start the Republicrat. He 
didn’t have any such scruples. Look at him to-day—smug 
and self-righteous! I bet you he don’t know he’s crooked, 
Jim; he thinks he’s as honest as you or I. He’s morally 

cockeyed—that’s what’s the matter with him. 

“But you know it was the beginning of the end for the 
old Pioneer. It’s taken time—like a man with old-fash- 
ioned slow consumption. He outlives many a huskier 
contemporary—but do you call it living? I don’t. I’m 
about through, Jim.” 

“Elly, I think the Pioneer could be brought back to 
life,’ 
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Editor Greer became at this moment the first of the 
citizens of Trimount to assert the lunacy of James T. 
Gurlaway. 

“How much is your mechanical equipment worth?” 

“Just what I can get from the junkman—or maybe the 
Smithsonian Institution. You know, they’re great on old 
relics. Say, my press is as out of date as your grand- 
mother’s flax wheel, and the jobber’s the one that printed 
the tickets Noah issued for the original Cook tour.” 

“Where do you get your power?” 

“Kid power—well, say, Jim Gurlaway, do you mean to 
tell me you never saw the Pioneer go to press? Why, it’s 
the most humorous thing in this town—if anything so 
much like an obsequy could be humorous. That machine 
is run by a big flywheel of cast iron, with a two-fisted 
wooden handle set on it at right angles; and Tilford’s 
Ally—you know, the one that has fits—turns the crank 
while I feed. It’s the only useful thing Ally has brains 
enough to do, and if he happens to have a fit on press day 
I’m late with the paper. But I guess folks don’t miss it a 
great deal.” 

‘“How-about compositors?”’ 

“T buy patent insides and some boiler plate and the set 
matter I mostly stick up myself—lot of standing ads and 
three or four columns of locals. Sometimes I pick up a 
tramp printer, but they’re unreliable, and since labor got so 
scarce and wages high there’s hardly any of ’em left. I do 
my writing nights.” 

“Your expenses must be next to nothing—and yet you 
can’t make the old sheet pay?” 

“Last pair of shoes I got’””—Elly protruded a shabby 
foot—‘‘I swapped advertising for. If Fred Trimble wasn’t 
a pretty good fellow I’d have gone barefoot. I just man- 
age, that’s all.. Hardly ever see any real money. I have 
to pay cash for paper and ink and Ally gets fifty cents for 
turning the press.” 

Jim Gurlaway rattled his spoon in his glass to call the 
druggist, paid his shot and departed with Marcia. 

“Poor old Elly Greer,” said Marcia. “Isn’t he down 
on his luck?” 

“Pitiful. I’m sorry for him.” 

“Yes; but, Jim, do you think if it had been you the 
Pioneer would have failed? Don’t you suppose Elly lacks 
something essential for a real newspaper man?” 

“One thing’s sure—he doesn’t lack experience.” 

The Gurlaways went home, both thoughtful. It was a 
nice balmy evening in early fall. They sat out for a while 
on their tiny porch, while Jim smoked his cigar. 

“‘T have to go in and do this week’s Grinds,” he said. 
“Got any ideas?” 

“Not unless you poke a little fun at old Hannibal Pigeon 
and the condition of our streets. He’s certainly a wonder- 
ful street commissioner.” 

“But Matty, he’s a stanch Republicrat. As one of the 
gang that Uncle Elly panned so hard to-night, you don’t 
think T. Jefferson would allow him to be offended, do you?” 

“‘Oh, rats! What a splendid example of the freedom of 
the press! Well, then, I guess you'll have to write something 
about how sad the falling of the autumn leaves makes you 
feel and let it go at that—unless you’re afraid it will hurt 
the county forester’s feelings. My goodness, I wish you 
did have a chance to say what you really thought occa- 
sionally!” 

“Some day,” sighed Jim as he snapped the glowing butt 
of his cigar into the street—‘‘some day. All things come 
to him who waits.” 

“That’s one of the silliest remarks ever made, Jim Gurl- 
away. No one ever got anything or anywhere just waiting. 
Let’s buy the old Pioneer and show Mr. Greer and the rest 
of this sleepy place what a real independent newspaper is 
like.” 

““Now, see here, Mrs. Gurlaway, one nut is enough in 
this family. I’ve always sort of depended on you to keep 
my feet on the ground and you mustn’t failme, And you 
know how sensitive I am—you must never, never startle 
or kid me.” 

“But, Jim, I’m not kidding. You could make a real 
newspaper of the Pioneer. You want me to help you keep 
your feet on the ground—you also want me to help you 
get out of your rut, I hope. I should think, from the way 
Elly Greer spoke, he would sell B 

“Marcia, the danger in your utterly absurd, wild-eyed 
and irresponsible suggestion is that it echoes the very 
thought I had in my own mind. We ought not to encourage 
each other in lunacy. Besides I’ve got to write my Grinds. 
But say, honey, do you think you could—well, sort of help 
out on the writing end—how to make eggless cakes and 
remodel last year’s hat and maybe run a column called 
Woman’s Sphere 2 

“Oh, Jim, couldn’t I! And I’ll tell you something else 
I could do—learn to set type.” 

“And get your hands all grimy with lead and ink? I’d 
never stand for that.” 

“Don’t be silly. Soap is still within reach of even the 
poor. Go on now and write your old Grinds. We mustn’t 
get talking a lot of nonsense. Of course you’re perfectly 
right about our being a pair of lunatics and trying to keep 

(Continued on Page 65) 


daylight when 

Tukuar closed 
his eyes, the slant- 
ing rays illuminat- 
ing the points of 
the Sunlight 
Peaks, but when 
he opened them 
it was night, the 
only visible lights 
appearing as bril- 
liant sparks in the 
distance. It was 
the third time he 
had witnessed this 
strange thing, for 
Tukuar was three 
days old. Some of 
the points of light 
gleamed from the 
sky above the lofty 
slope on which he 
lay, while others, 
larger and with 
a reddish tinge, 
seemed scattered 
through the dark 
bulk of the hills 
themselves. Far 
below him was the 
largest of all. 
Tukuar was too 
young and inexpe- 
rienced to classify 
the night lights. He knew not the stars above from the 
Washaki night fires below; could not distinguish be- 
tween the big village fires in the valleys and the signal 
flares in the peaks. 

But even at that great distance he could detect 
shadowy movement round the big glow in the bottoms, 
fer Tukuar sprang from that tribe which the animal 
gods had endowed with the all-seeing eyes; and the 
eyes were what stamped his face with a hint of the 
Orient, even though his forebears for a thousand gen- 
erations had ranged these same Sunlight Peaks. The 
ball of each eye was yellow; the pupil, a curious flat- 
tened oval, was dark—almost black. It was this 
capsule-shaped pupil set in its yellow field that en- 
hanced the impression that Tukuar should have first 
viewed the world from some point in the far Hima- 
layas instead of having entered it among the Sunlight 
Hills. 

The shadowy movement round the big light far 
below him gained his attention. It flared brilliantly 
and a horde of antlike figures circled about the edge 
of it, while the monotonous throb of the tom-toms 
reached his ears. And as Tukuar watched the fire 
the wise men of the Washakis settled his fate without 
his knowledge or consent. 

For the Washakis had come upon adversity. In the 
beginning the beliefs and customs of all the tribes of 
Shoshonean stock had been identical, but as creeds 
have differed at all times among all peoples, so now the 
various tribal branches, even though holding tenaciously 
to the religion of the parent stock in the main, had 
come to put a different interpretation on many minor 
points—and upon one of these points the life of 
Tukuar hinged. 

The bighorn sheep was the tribal animal of all Sho- 
shonean peoples, his meat the most highly prized 
delicacy of all. The Tukuarikas—Sheep-eaters—in 
the Wind River Hills, the Shoshones in the valley of 
the Stinking Water, the Washakis on Clark’s Fork, all 
had hunted the bighorn. It was known to them all 
that when the first pair of bighorn sheep had multi- 
plied until their descendants numbered a full thousand 
that ranged the Western peaks, the animal gods had 
sent a black ram to celebrate the event. On that same 
date the descendants of Manitou, the first Shoshone, 
had been able to count a thousand souls in their lodges, 
and a mighty chieftain, Tukuar, the Black Ram, had that 
day been born among them. Thereafter one black ram was 
born for every thousand sheep. It was said that the tribal 
gods had but to sweep an eye across the peaks and count 
the black rams in order to know how many thousand 
sheep were numbered among the bighorn bands, and so 
determine how their Shoshone children fared for meat. 

The Tukuarikas had split off from the main band to 
uphold their belief that others besides chiefs were privileged 
to slay black rams. The Washakis had seceded and estab- 
lished a village of those who believed that the killing of a 
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black ram under any circumstances was a direct affront guard. She had sound reasons for leaving her offing 
to the spirit of the chieftain, Tukuar, who sat beside in this spot. 


Manitou. All tribes had prospered and there was meat in 


plenty. But at last the lean days had come. The Sho- the Sunlight Peaks and Tukuar gave them little thqht, 
shone lodges were gone from the banks of the Stinking but the old ewes knew their meaning all too well. Tmt 
Water, the tepees of the Tukuarikas in the Wind River lay motionless, his head resting flat upon the grounl, all 
Hills were few and the last village of Washakis held nightly occasionally glanced aloft, moving nothing but hb ey4 
council and made medicine to the tribal gods. The guns when one of the flying specks sailed low over his rbtrea 
of the white men had harried the bison from the plains; He caught a movement among the rocks some twent 
the elk were gone from the foothills and the bighorns were yards from his position and centered his gaze on it. Kg 
growing fewer in the peaks. space of minutes he could see no motion, tlgaa a 
But the medicine men of the Washakis had reached a_ colored rock shifted position a few inches—; 
solution at last. They had killed no black rams for more knew it was no rock but another lamb cached 
than a century and as a consequence there was now one’ mother, (Continued on Page 77) 


black for every 
hundred sheep 
Tukuar, the one t 
whom Manitou 
had given it to 
preside over BA! 
destinies of;, 
bighorn. kj 
could now’ 
many black r¢ 
in the Sunlld 
Peaks—and 
believed that 
Washaki peor 
were wellsuppli 
that a thousa 
others lived { 
every black. 
black rams m 
all be killed a 
the god, Tuk 
would observe 
shortage and h 
ten to repopu 
the hills ¥ 
sheep. As 4 
follows day? 
day follows ghg 
it would ew < 
naturally cae 4 
pass thajtt 
Washaki dg 
would once -Ngya 
number countless 
thousands, for in 
the beginning it was ordained that their numbers 
should accord with the numbers of the big-horn sheep. 
As simple as that! The council pledged the death of 
all black rams, and in the joy of their deliverance, the 
end of their troubles now in sight, the Washaki bucks 
broke into the swing of the sheep dance, the chiefs 
adorned with the curling horns of bighorn rams. The 
roll of the tom-toms rose triumphantly and far up it 
the peaks. Tukuar, the little black ram, drowsed co 
tentedly with the rhythmic boom of them throbbing 
his ears. 
With the coming of day he heard a more pol 
tous booming, scattered and irregular, the thundelge 
reports of black-powder muskets roaring through® 
hills. The hunt was on. 
Tukuar’s mother was a very old ewe, well verse 
the ways of the Washakis. A musket ball was embd 
ded in one hip and there were two arrowheads, one 
flint and one of obsidian, buried beneath her sk 
These sounds did not greatly alarm her, but she y 
constantly alert. Her feeding place was a bowl 
studded meadow that pitched abruptly down to, 
rim of mighty cliffs that defied approach from by F 
The meadow rose above them for two hundred ( 
to the crest of a knife-blade ridge that dropped|- ¥ 
in long open slopes on the opposite side. Tukug ‘ia 
his mother fed with a band of a dozen ewes any. 
other lambs. Above them an old ewe had sta’ ;‘ 
herself on the ridge crest, sweeping all approach¢> © ] 
that side with eyes that detected even the mo} 
of a fox a mile away. This sentinel was fre i 
relieved, not through any definite system of s Fs 
guard in turn, but through the fact that as soo} 
one on the ridge left it to feed on the slope oné 
other old ewes immediately grew nervous ov 
lack of protection in the rear and took up hh 
stand there. 
Shortly after noon Tukuar’s mother grew 3s 
and cast frequent glances toward the ridge. Thé- 
nel had left her post and no other had replacer. 
The old ewe could stand this suspense no longid 
she left Tukuar bedded in a bowlder field, theks 
varying widely as tosize and shape, while shepd 


A hundred soaring specks floated above the expal of 


EXT!” said the barber. Johnny Christmas sighed 
| \ and climbed into the chair, settling himself for the 
torture of the periodical haircut. The barber pinned 
a white cloth about the cowman’s neck and promptly 
Johnny began to swelter and his skin to initiate certain 
devilish itchings anticipatory of the hairs that were bound 
to find their way down his neck. The barber clicked his 
hears tentatively. 
E-hear you sold your cows, Johnny,” he observed. He 
s a sociable creature. 
‘e gurgled Johnny Christmas, for, of course, the 
er had drawn the cloth too tightly and the hot blood 
hs beginning to pound and throb in the sufferer’s neck 
bins. 
“‘ Cows is cows these days,” remarked the barber wisely, 
d went to work. 
‘Sure are,” agreed Johnny, wriggling nervously. How 
hated these inevitable seasons in the barber’s chair! 
“You must have soaked away quite a wad, Johnny,” 
ited the barber. His was a mind that thirsted after 
ormation. “‘ You don’t drink none and you been runnin’ 
your own now for two three years.” 
'*T got enough 
reep me in ciga- 
es\for a while,” 
hitted Johnny. 
ct the currency 
even then 
bc2d about his 
st. But the 
Orersation wea- 
ehim. Johnny 
tsi{mas was a 
1ryvous man—a 
live wire. To him 
life meant. action; 
rough, strenuous, 
wholesome action, 
peppered with 
Western humor, 
which perhaps is 
not always smooth. 
f a joke appeared 
n the horizon, so 
nuch the better. 
ohnny could laugh 
be joke was on 
—and that is 
re than most 
ple can do. 
ive minutes in 
chair and the 
ass mirror and 
e row of bay- 
m bottles and 
f tonic wearied 
inny beyond be- 
f. He tried to 
»k out of the win- 
w, though he 
ew whathewould 
there—a row of 
hcks across the 
feet, saloons 
stly. Johnny did 
care forsaloons. 
had seen some 
ais best\ friends 
ad by saloons. 
1 beyond the sa- 
is—beyond the 
etown, heknew, 
the flat cow 
ntry —flat as 
| ili water, hot 
the hereafter. 
th and south it 
tched away to 
hot rim of the 
izon. On the 
€ it stretched 
ay to the Sierras 
al.on‘the west to 
le Yoast Range. 
e hxd ridden it 
br fifteen years. 
Fifseen years! 
addenlyit came to 
ung man that 
h of the 
». And 
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hot place! The barber snicked with his shears. A wisp of 
hair dropped upon Johnny’s nose and clung there tickling 
him. He tried to blow it off. He blew out of one corner of 
his mouth and failed. Hopefully he experimented with the 
other corner of his mouth, but the infernal wisp stayed. 

“Pretty hot,” suggested the barber cheerfully. 

“Darned hot.” 

Johnny squirmed restlessly, every fiber of his lean hun- 
dred and seventy pounds in rebellion. The bit of hair had 
developed a thousand stinging nettles and they were driv- 
ing the poor fellow crazy. Once more he tried blowing, 
though knowing in advance that it would do no good. It 
then occurred to him to dislodge the torment by wiggling 
his nose, but here he met with no success at all. He could 
wiggle up and down, but not from side to side. Some 
people can wiggle their noses from side to side and others 
cannot. It is a gift. 

‘Goin’ to renew your lease and stock up again?” asked 
the barber. He was not prying; he merely wanted to know. 

Johnny Christmas had slipped a surreptitious hand from 
beneath the cloth and removed the wisp from his dis- 
tracted nose. He viewed it at first indifferently, then with 
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profound interest, for mingling with the black was an un- 
deniable gray hair. 

‘‘N-no,’’ he said slowly, his answer born of that sudden 
discovery. ‘‘I’m growin’ old, Pete. I reckon I’ll go some- 
where and settle down. Up in the Sierras, maybe; up 
there where there’s water and trees and grass and things. 
I always said I’d go up there after I’d played my string in 
the flat country. Buy me a ranch, you know, and live 
peaceful all the rest of my days. Now I’m gettin’ old, so I 
guess the time’s come.” 

“Old!” scoffed the barber. ‘‘Why, you ain’t twenty-one 
yet, I bet you!” 

“T’m thirty-one.” 

Johnny made the announcement in the solemn tone of 
one announcing a funeral. 

“But that ain’t old,” insisted the barber. “Hell, you’re 
just gettin’ good! Why don’t you buy a ranch and settle 
down here in the valley?” 

“Oh, I’m tired of it!’”’ Johnny wriggled his neck and 
sweated yet more profusely. ‘I’m tired of climbing into 
a red-hot saddle and chasin’ a lot of fool cows all over a 
red-hot country year in and year out. I’m gettin’ to be an 
old bachelor, Pete, 
and I, reckon I'll 
turn the hard, hot 
ridin’ over to the 
younger boys.”’ 

“Say, I got you 
figured out!” gig- 
gled the barber 
slyly. ‘“‘You’re 
goin’ to get mar- 
ried.” 

“Aw, shucks!” 
grinned Johnny 
bashfully. “‘If you 
can’t figure any bet- 
ter than that you'll 
never get rich.” 

He climbed out 
of the chair with a 
long tremulous sigh 
of relief. He was 
glad. to get rid of 
that chair and the 
personal conversa- 
tion that went with 
it. But the barber 
was not through 
with him. 

“T hear Mollie 
Evans is coming 
home day after to- 
morrow,” he said, 
watching his victim 
craftily. 

Johnny turned 
cold, but he pre- 
tended indifference 
as he counted out 
the money for the 


haircut. 

“That so?” he 
replied. 

“Used to be 


sweet on Mollie, 
didn’t you?” insin- 
uated histormentor, 
and grinned. 

“Aw, shucks!” 
said Johnny, but he 
reddened in spite 
of himself. 

“Folks think you 
and Mollie are en- 
gaged—so I hear.” 

“Aw, you can 
hear anything, 
Pete!” 

“T bet you are! 
I hear that Mollie 
thinks so herself.” 

“‘ Aw, shucks!”’ 

Johnny escaped 
into thestreet, grin- 
ning. Nevertheless 
the barber had 
planted a cold scare 
in the young cow- 
man’s soul. Mollie 
Evans was coming 
back! Johnny was 


“And I Thought You Was 


ving fellow and Mollie was very sweet. Did she think 
y really were engaged? Of course there had been some 
ctionate conversation and—yes, maybe a pair of kisses, 
shucks, that don’t mean anything! 
I got to get out of here,” decided the harassed fellow. 
ems like when Mollie Evans is about I ain’t got any 
se at all. How I ever managed to stay single all these 
's Sure gets me—me bein’ so damn lovin’ that-a-way!” 
e wandered over to the Thatcher & Paulson corral and 
on the fence thinking the matter over. 
Looks like I’d be safe, now that I’m an old bachelor,” 
omplained. “But I ain’t! No, sir; when a pretty girl 
1ywhere close round me, why, I’m just as mushy and 
a’ as ever. And if I’m here when Mollie Evans gets 
‘, why, I’ll propose. Yes, sir, I’ll propose, sure as hell! 
‘1 it comin’ on right now!” 
e rolled a cigarette and pondered for some minutes 
er, while the sky above the Sierras turned pale with 
promise of a moon. Suddenly he spun the cigarette 
y and sprang down from the fence. 
No, sir,”’ 
table, “I ain’t goin’ to take any chances on losin’ my 
fom. When a man’s married he’s locked up for life. 
like bein’ shut up in that barber chair with no way of 
in’ out unless you die. Me, I got some sense. I’m 
', and I’m goin’ right now while the goin’s good.” 
ow when a man first gets the idea that he is an old 
ielor it comes to him much in the nature of a blow. 
t solitary gray hair convinced J ohnny Christmas that 
fas a venerable relic, fit to be chums with old man 
huselah. It was ridiculous, of course—but pathetic as 


any people sneer at old bachelors, but if they knew 
: they would sneer less, for the bachelor is a hero. If 
y bachelor had his just deserts Carnegie medals would 
s thick as Democrats in Mississippi, for his bachelor- 
has been attained by sacrifices beyond mere imagina- 

All along the years he has employed constantly a 
y of defensive strategy that no military expert ever 
ed about. It is a great truth. Any man can get 
led, but it takes a genius to stay single. 


he said as he started walking briskly toward 
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Now you will understand that I am speaking of the 
normal man. Of course here and there you will find a 
bachelor to whom a woman is merely another human 
integer—and nothing more. This sort of man classes 


women along with gateposts and fire hydrants and open 
cellarways—dangerous certainly, but easily avoided if you 
exercise ordinary discretion and common sense. To such 
a man bachelorhood comes easy. For him the lure is not 
there—the fierce temptation to commit matrimony; a 
temptation with which the normal bachelor must battle 
night and day, year in and year out, and then perhaps end 
by slipping up at last and tumbling into it in a moment of 
relaxation. 

That is the pathetic part of it. When a man fights for so 
many years and then loses out in a moment of mental 
abstraction it makes you sad. You can’t help thinking that 
some way or another Nature has played a mean trick on 
him. And to make it still more melancholy the ancient 
warrior always falls terribly hard. A young man fre- 
quently marries in a shy tentative sort of way, but when 
the seasoned old bachelor dives into the sea of matrimony 
he goes clear to the bottom. 

But Johnny Christmas was taking no chances. He had 
imagination and he saw all these things. Moreover, he 
realized his own particular weakness, and whenever he 
looked back over his past life and viewed his many narrow 
escapes from wedded bliss he caught his breath and turned 
pale. He wasn’t safe yet. Though he was thirty-one years 
old he still looked twenty-one. And he was very suscep- 
tible. Further, there was that mysterious something about 
Johnny Christmas that moved women to want to cuddle 
and look at the moon. mn 

And it was a wonderful moon that lighted the flat cow 
country when Johnny slipped out of the little town. He 
rode his cow horse, Roadrunner, and his entire wealth was 
strapped about his waist. He looked back at the homely 
collection of scrubby houses huddled upon the flat breast 
of the valley, and sighed. He could almost feel wistful, 
loving hands groping after him, striving to pull him back, 
urging him to marry and settle down and chase excited 
cows over the hot dry alkali plains for the rest of his 


‘Curious We Both Made the Same Mistake, Wasn't It?” 


natural life—and God have mercy on his 
Johnny was of the hero kind. He would maint 
dom, cost him whatever heart pangs it might. 

“Good-by, Mollie,” he sighed tremulously, and 
Roadrunner’s head toward the distant Sierras, 
whose crest the great round moon was hanging. 
by—forever.”’ 

Johnny was bidding farewell not merely to his 
love but to all possibility of married life. Many an 
done that, and hearing it the little god of love has sa 
and laughed until he cried. 


I ge 
HONS CHRISTMAS was dropping do - j 
slopes into the Apajanti Valley. The {V§ 
through thickets of scrub oak and young fir 8 je 
manzanita and madrona, with the loftier ¢inu™ 
wider intervals. Johnny lifted his soul to th ¥€ 
silence of the hills—a silence relieved by thé! - 
jays and the far-off whistle of mountain quail. The 
tain smell came through the air—resin and dry, pin 
“Little horse,” said Johnny, “‘we’ve found our hor 
He was crossing an open glade as he spoke and su 
he began to hear noises on ahead—excited cowbells, b3 
ings and the crashing of brush—with apparently a bo} 
voice raised in yells of bitter vituperation. Johnny’s hear 
warmed, for these were noises that he understood. He 
straightened in his saddle and Roadrunner pricked up his 
ears. At the same moment a frenzied yearling burst from 
the firs on the farther side of the glade and came tearin 
along the trail, tail in the air. As it bounded past him 
boyish rider came plunging out of the brush after the r 
away—a slim reckless young rider dressed in brown be 
skin chaps, flannel shirt and battered sombrero, spur 
a pinto broncho. 
“Hey, you,” he yelled at Johnny Christmas, ‘‘wak 
and get after that hell-runnin’ fool and bring him 
before he gets into the brush! Hear me? Pronto!” 
The instincts of the cowman had acted b¢Jore Johy 
rage got a chance, and the young man whigle 
(Continued on Page 38 


NOR three-fifths of the second immediately following 
f her impact on his optical center Warren Pond’s 
mental processes were purely reflexive. A stupor of 
lognition submerged him—the primitive, awed convic- 
ba that an amazing coincidence is the handiwork of a 
ghly personal Providence. His disciplined brain muti- 
ad briefly. He could only stare. But during the remain- 
: fragment of the instant he quelled the insubordinate 
“moil with relentless efficiency, envisioned the situation 
1d accurately, planned and executed his im- 
‘ponse to the emergency. 
he woman—superficially,” he informed himself 
Fess on the qualifying adverb which was at once 
and a warning. Simultaneously he heard his 
prising Miss Rachel Westerley that he was glad 
her, and with the fringe of his retinal area saw 
hite’s mirthfully spiteful countenance assume an 
mn of amused contempt, and became aware of the 
ng fragrance of caravan tea and buttered scones. 
, external circumstances aided his return to entire 
The moment of benumbed astonishment ended. 
erficially,” he repeated inwardly. ‘Thanks, no, 
You know I never touch it.”’ 
ne conveyed the gentle reproof with which a tol- 
ystainer declines a cocktail. His eyes observed 
Westerley’s hands were folded 
Letin her lap, and that there was 
cr crumb in her vicinity. Again 
Wampelled to remind himself that 
stilealt with the surface. But Anita 
“fed what had been no more than 


/ 
saia’an ally for you, Rachel,’ she 
ren opposes tea on principle 


fe leaped to Miss Westerley’s. 
Miied the even gravity of her 
a little, a certain esoteric 
Which seemed to invite Warren 
share her indulgence toward 
flippancy. Again Pond felt a 
thrill before coincidence. She— 
sapproved of this idiotic habit of 
A> one’s dinner with tea and cakes. 
ality, to be sure, but 
Biudied her more deliberately, 
Jing, measuring, almost as imper- 
<a Bertillon expert at police 
me She was seated, of course, 
exact stature was an affair 
, but he placed it between 
d seventy-one inches: with 
mce. She would weigh be- 
hundred and forty and one 
turd fifty. He checked the items 
abate a growing sense of certi- 
<~ defied his cautious reserva- 
° ground of superficiality. Her 
I: questionably to be classified 
ati . P : 
at the chin and brow nearly in 
ertical plane, the lips firm, the 
° nostrils betraying that defin- 
ich he knew to indicate pur- 
mgth of conscious volition. He 
nother item. 
? Yes, a little. I had some 
eee eee do,” he answered his moth- 
ent mechanically. 
actly the clear, vivid gray- 
ad decided upon; distinct fine 
and lashes; dark vigorous hair, 
dressed, particularly about the 
1 neck, where no single straggling 
P diminished the effect of aggres- 
1eatness, 
fuperficial? Yes, of course, but 
Her dress, too—exactly the right thing, 
trom the hem of the severe skirt to the 
\mple cool line of the white collar where 
lr throat revealed itself, columnar, 
;, adequate to its business of sup- 
ig her head and nevertheless un- 
sly decorative. Her voice—he was 
ingly careful about voices—held 
~**isly to the lower range, round, 
lly placed, avoiding the hills and 
¥& he found so trying in Anita’s 
hless speech. All superficialities, 
mpressively significant in their en- 
onformi\y to specifications. 
ic face, without moving his 
o Anita’s interruption. 
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She was saying something about his dropping in after 
dinner this evening. Long habit lifted an evasion to his 
lips. Anita never could learn that he didn’t want to 
waste an evening in the sort of futilities she adored. He 
had been evading these invitations for years. 

“I’m sorry.” He spoke before he thought. “Bridge—I 
never play cards, you know.” 

“Don’t I!” Anita sighed. “That’s why T’m asking 
you, you old Pharisee. Rachel doesn’t play either, and 
she’ll be bored to tears a 

Again his mind leaped. She shared his fixed detestation 
of that vicious mental opiate too? This was beginning to 
be serious. His eye consulted hers, deep calling to deep 
across the shallows. He read distinctly an appeal. 

“Oh, in that case, of course!” he told Anita. 

He was right. There was patent relief in Miss Wester- 
ley’s expression. He had the warming consciousness of 
standing in the breech. It was clear that his assent had 
removed the prospect of what Anita would have called a 
pale-saffron evening. 

‘As he moved across the room toward the chair at Miss 
Westerley’s left he caught his mother’s eyebrows in the act 
of a startled ascent, and realized that to her this unsolicited 
participation in her hospitalities was in the nature of a 
cataclysm. It had always pleased him to hug the assurance 


The Clock Spoke Several Times Before He Was Abie to Arrange His 
Thoughts With Any Semblance of Precision 
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that his mother—whose disconcerting ability to under- 
stand everybody else was almost uncanny—completely 
failed to diagnose her son. He rather enjoyed being an 
insoluble riddle. Of course she would think that he had 
succumbed at last to the surface charms of a girl, just as 
she had been prophesying, with a confidence perceptibly 
diminishing, ever since he had simultaneously begun his 
seventeenth year and his seventh foot. But even conced- 
ing that she was near the’mark he knew that his choice 
upset her settled beliefs. 

She had insisted always that he would choose a little, 
cuddly, snuggly, giggling kitten of a girl, arguing a fortiori. 
He was a McAllister beyond question, and McAllister men, 
invariably longitudinal, as inevitably fell in love with 
abbreviated, plumpish women. 

He knew that Mrs. Pond was at this moment confront- 
ing the unheard-of possibility of his departing from the 
honored precedent of her race. It added to his satisfaction, 
as he took his place beside the outlander and drew her, 
with the easy affability he could use at will, into a conver- 
gation of commonplace which in no wise betrayed itself for 
the cross-examination it was intended to be. 

She came from Pittland. He brightened. Pittland and 
the name of Westerley were intimately associated. The 
Westerley Forge Company competed formidably with the 
Amesbury Iron Works. He referred to 
the fact casually. Rachel Westerley 
brightened in turn. 

“Why, I’ve heard of you, of course! 
You’re Mr. Amesbury’s sales manager 
our men talk about! They call you - 

She stopped, flushing a little under the 
clear wholesomeness of her skin. He 
chuckled. 

“K, W., eh? Or Old Kilowatt? I 
didn’t know I was famous enough for 
that.” 

He was really delighted. The war 
name was his earned brevet. It stood 
for him and for the system he had dis- 
covered, developed and applied to Cyrus 
Amesbury’s dry-rotting business. But 
below his glow of gratified pride was a 
deeper warmth of pleasure in the discov- 
ery that this girl knew enough of busi- 
ness to realize what it all meant. Her 
tone left him in no possible doubt on the 
point: He made another mental check- 
mark. They were getting past superfi- 
cialities, now. This was basic, vital. 

“Yes, indeed. We know all about you 
and your system. One of your men 
brought his cards with him when he 
came to us.” 

- He scowled. ‘‘Lesswing, I suppose. 
He didn’t make good, did he?” 

“No. I never let him leave the office, 
even. It was easy to see why you dis- 
charged him.” 

Her lips drew straighter. He started 
at the pronoun. 

“You? I—I don’t understand ——” 

“What?” She was puzzled. Then: 
“Oh, I see. You don’t know who I am, 
then. I’m R. Westerley in the office.” 

Warren Pond sat very still. It sim- 
ply wasn’t credible. Blind luck like this 
couldn’t happen to aman! R. Westerley! 
The brains of the whole Westerley busi- 
ness! The driving power behind its sales 
force, the organizing genius who had built 
itinto a compact, unified entity against 
which not even the K-W system could 
make serious headway! And that brain, 
that energy, that indomitable purpose, 
embodied by some miracle of Nature in 
a woman—a girl! Andsuch a girl! He 
checked over the items again: Height, 
weight, contour, carriage, facial type, 
eyes, dress, voice. 

His breath penetrated profoundly. 
Why, if all the Fates had worked overtime 
in Warren Pond’s behalf they couldn’t 
have managed better! 


ning with her, while Anita and her harum- 
scarum cronies played some futile game 
of cards! Suddenly it dawned upon him 
that here, summed up in this encounter 
and this moment was the whole har- 


acle; it was only the logical, inevitable 


And he was going to spend the eve-. 


vest of the K-W system. It was no mi- 
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sworking of the simple fundamental law he had dis- 
rered and applied. 

‘T hope you'll tell me about your system this evening.” 
te nodded, too rapt for speech. He had always known 
jt he was right. This merely made it unanimous. He 
3 obliged to restrain an impulse to escort Anita and her 
st home when they departed. 

‘You seemed interested.” 

de snapped back to the present at the sound of his 
ther’s voice, with that incorrigible under-ripple of 
usement which always troubled him. His caution 
ke. She mustn’t guess—yet. That would mean com- 
eations. He 
rugged his 
pulders very 
ditably. 

‘Of course I 
s interested. 
ty, mother, 
»’s the one 
lly dangerous 
ypetitor we’ve 
! I’ve always 
ited to know 
person behind 
t outfit.” 

Te went off to 
room, pursued 
an aggravat- 
little laugh— 
» maternal 
xh which al- 
ys bothered 
i. His mother 
ghed charm- 
ly—but in- 
iably in the 
ong places. 
srewasn’tany- 
ig funny about 
! 


I 


BEGAN be- 
ore Warren 
ld talk. His 
ents and in 
1er greater de- 

his hireling 
endants be- 
1e aware of the 
erence while 
was still en- 
ed with teeth- 

rings and 
les. Doctor 
id, profession- 
“aware of the 
nomenal indi- 
jality of every 
man’s off- 
ng, conceded 
t Warren was 
lly alone in 
class. 
He never cries for exercise,” he admitted. ‘He always 
its something—some one thing, and he cries till he gets 

No, I don’t think I’ve ever seen another youngster 
@ so fixed in his determinations.” 

/arren himself couldn’t remember a period when he had 
known exactly what he wanted. His desires were 
mal enough. He wanted the usual things, very much 
ther boys did, but he differentiated shrewdly between 
jitions whose fulfillment could conveniently be deferred 
those which must be satisfied instantly. He knew 
t he wanted most, and now. And he quickly dis- 
ered the advantage of concentrating his forces on that 
le and immediate purpose. 

hus at fifteen he wanted, in general terms, to play on 
school football team. The desire was shared by nearly 
yy other able-bodied boy in the institution. Warren 
d reduced it a little farther. He wanted to play center; 
having fixed on that position he set methodically about 
process of winning it. He spent patient hours flipping 
ball between his legs at a chalked mark on the stable 
, charging fiercely the instant the backward motion of 
lands began. He studied the flick of wrist and forearm 
ch would send the oval missile floating back without 
ition, until he could hit his target without looking, and 
his eyes to reckon with the imaginary opponent before 

He was nearly twenty pounds lighter than Puggy 
ahan, but he played the position that very fall, and 
€ were few fumbles or blocked punts behind him. The 
‘h attributed his success to nerve and grit and school 
it, but to Warren it was just knowing what he wanted. 
€ began to look ahead, with an eye to fulfilling remoter 
ums by laying foundations for them in the present. He 

decided on engineering. Anything mechanical fasci- 
*d him. It was wholly natural for him to consider how 


his high-school opportunities could serve that ambition, to 
select his courses with an eye on his college entrance and 
to specialize on those which promised the maximum advan- 
tage in his plotted future. 

And this led to a secondary discovery. Sometimes he 
forgot minor desires, when he had deferred them because 
he wanted something else sooner. To avoid this he began 
writing his wants down as they occurred to him. He found 
at once that this process exerted a curious effect on the 
desires themselves. The thing which had seemed almost 
necessary when he considered it mentally revealed itself in 
script as unworthy, absurd. Merely writing it down 


“That's the Essence of the System, You Know — Concentrate Everything You Have on One Thing at a Time. It Works ia 
Business Just as Weill as in War’’ 


seemed to analyze its importance. He saw that this helped 
immensely in distinguishing between casual fancies and 
serious resolutions, and adopted it as an inevitable test. 

He kept a dog’s-eared blankbook behind a conveniently 
loose bit of molding in his room. In it, crudely 
arranged by date and nature, he codified his wants. On 
one of the blank pages, toward the end of his sixteenth year, 
he made an entry which brought the blood into his ears in 
spite of the fact that no eye but his would ever see it. 

It was the result of his contemplation of Uncle Adam, 
his mother’s brother, and an obvious McAllister in point 
of longitude—a man of one dimension, amazingly long and 
lean of neck, who presented Warren with an Aunt Evvie, 
round and pink and, in her highest heels, five feet, no 
inches. The disparity affronted Warren’s sense of har- 
mony, and his disapproval was aggravated by Aunt 
Evvie’s addiction to affectionate diminutives, voiced in a 
falsetto coo and accompanied by kisses of distressing fre- 
quency and superfluity. He eyed the departing pair 
darkly. 

“Why didn’t Uncle Adam pick somebody his size?”’ he 
meditated aloud. ‘“‘They look like Mutt and Jeff!” 

Of course his mother laughed instead of rebuking this 
irreverent criticism. 

“Just wait,” she warned cryptically. ‘You’ll change 
your mind about that one of these days.” 

Warren pressed an inquiry. 

“Tall men always fall in love with little fluffy women,” 
she explained under redirect examination. ‘‘You’ll do it, 
like all the rest of them.” 

Warren laughed with magnificent scorn. 

“Weren’t you carrying Anita White’s books for her 
yesterday when I met you?” 

Warren reddened to the hair. 


“cc Aw eet +) 

“And when you went to Molly Lane’s party didn’t 
you o> Se 1 

He perceived that she was about to mention a disgrace- 
fulincident of a silly game involving a handkerchief and 
a sofa cushion and a shameful formula. 

““Aw—I don’t have to marry her just because ——” 

“No. But you see you like little girls, too—just as Uncle 
Adam did. You can’t help it. It’s a law of Nature.” 

The words had an unpleasantly formidable sound. 
Warren had begun the study of physics, and harbored a 
deepening respect for natural statute. He retreated, 
meditated, car- 
ried the problem, 
cannilyimperson- 
alized, to Doctor 
Pond’s scientific 
enlightenment. 
The doctor gener- 
alized happily. 

“Tt’s true that 
Nature seems to 
prefer to average 
things more or 
less. If clevermen 
married clever 
women they’d 
have children a 
bit cleverer than 
those of stupid 
people. If tall 
men insisted on 
picking out tall 
wives the race 
would separate 
into giants and 
dwarfs in no time 
at all. You can 
see that?” 

Warren nod- 
ded. His mind 
had leaped for- 
ward with the 
beautiful speed of 
sixteen. The doc- 
tor could not 
guess that at this 
instant his grand- 
sons—twins— 
were joyously 
pulverizinga Yale 
line— Goliath, 
Samson, Jess Wil- 
lard 

That evening 
Warren, barri- 
ceaded and pink, 
indited a new 
entry on a fresh 
page in his record 
of resolutions: ‘‘I 
want to marry a 
girl as big as I 
am.” 

Later in the night he rose, lighted the gas and carefully 
destroyed that page. He could remember that one; and 
somebody might find the book. 

He did not carry Anita’s books for her after that. It was 
a block longer to go round by Georgia Street, but it 
avoided passing the White house, whence Anita was re- 
markably given to emerging just as you came along. 
Warren sullenly assured himself that he’d just happened to 
carry her old books; he didn’t really like her—much. But 
he failed to observe any tall girl in the high school who 
satisfied his unidentified specifications in other respects. 
The net result was a monkish aversion to feminine society 
of any dimension whatever. This led to social complica- 
tions involving eventually a family debate. 

“He just won’t go to the Whites’ party!” 

Mrs. Pond, for the prosecution, rehearsed the indictment 
with a baffled head-shake. Warren entered his defense. 

“What's the use of going round with girls now?’”’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ You don’t want me to go and fall in love with 
one before I’m through school, do you? Look at Wilbur 
Swope and Molly Lane—so crazy about each other they 
can’t even study! If I was grown up there’d be some sense 
to it. I’d be in a position to get married if I went and fell 
in love. But now it’s just foolish. I don’t want to 
get ”? 

“But nobody wants you to”—Mrs. Pond’s voice shook 
in spite of her genuine irritation—‘‘to marry any of the 
eligible ladies you’ll meet at Anita’s party. It’s just a 
question of ordinary politeness, Warren.” 

“Fellows that go fooling round girls are always falling in 
love with ’em,” said Warren. ‘‘I can’t bother. I’m trying 
to get through school in three years, and I need all my time 
to study and exercise.” 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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HE head of a wholesale con- 

cern in a Middle-Western 

city was opening his morn- 
ing’s mail. ‘‘ Four unsigned checks 
from merchants in the Big-Bend 
section, Elliott,’ he said to the 
credit man. ‘‘Better report it to 
the association office and see what 
they have to say.” 

The secretary of the Jobbers’ 
Association was called on the 
phone. 

““Why, yes,” he said. ‘‘Several 
other firms have received unsigned 
checks during the past few days 
from merchants in the Big-Bend 
section. Evidently the drought 
has made business pretty dull. I 
am going down there to-night to 
see just how bad things are.” 

In answer to a question the 
wholesaler explained: ‘“‘When we 
begin to receive unsigned checks 
from our customers we know that 
business is poor and the retailers 
are trying to gain a little time. 
The funny part of it is that every 
man who has sent in one of these 
checks thinks he has discovered a 
brand-new scheme. But it is an 
old matter to us wholesalers; we 
know just how it happened. 

“There has been a drought 
which burned up the crops, or a 
flood which washed them out, or a 
strike in the railroad shops; and 
business in the small town is aw- 
fully dull. A merchant owes us 
some money that is past due; he 
wants to keep his credit good, 
because he constantly needs our 
merchandise. He hasn’t any 
money in bank, but he is sure he 
will take in some cash during the 
next few days. He ponders over 
the situation. Bingo! He finds 
a way. 

“He sends us a check for a 
couple of hundred dollars, care- 
lessly forgetting to sign his name. 
It will take a day for the check to 
reach us. We will take a day to 
reply to his letter and inform him 
of his mistake. A third day will 
be gone before he receives our letter. By that time he will 
have collected a bill or something and really have the two 
hundred dollars in bank. He sends us a perfectly correct 
check along with a letter apologizing for his mistake. 
Another crisis in his career has been safely passed.” 

It is pretty hard nowadays for a merchant to put any- 
thing over on the wholesale trade; if business gets dull he 
might as well confess right away that he is hard up and 
needs extra time on his bills. In practically every city in 
the country where any wholesaling is done there is a local 
credit men’s association to look after the jobbers’ interests 
in the town’s trade territory. 


A Professional Trouble Man 


GOOD many people have an idea that the wholesale 

business of the country is done mostly by concerns in 
the really big-league cities like New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. They would be surprised to know how many whole- 
sale houses exist in the smaller towns, particularly places 
that are remote from the great centers. Dallas, Texas, 
boasts nearly two hundred wholesalers; Butte, Montana, 
nearly fifty; Chattanooga, Tennessee, supports more than 
a hundred. 

The wholesaler in the small city who operates in a lim- 
ited trade territory can keep in closer touch with his cus- 
tomers than the concern doing a country-wide business. 
Where the creditor and debtor are a thousand miles apart 
almost anything may happen between the shipment of an 
order and the payment of the bill; but in the small city 
whose trade territory is limited to a hundred miles or so 
round, a live credit men’s organization can keep up with 
affairs almost from day to day. : 

There is in one of the larger Southern cities a particu- 
larly efficient credit men’s association. This city has about 
sixty wholesale houses; its trade territory extends approx- 
imately a hundred and fifty miles round. In spite of two 
years of drought which have seriously affected the farmers 
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*** you Don’t See How You are Responsible for Old Man Bissell’s Troubles? 


All Right Then, I Will Tell You’’? 


and stockmen there have been surprisingly few failures 
among the small-town business men. Recently the writer 
visited this city to learn how they have managed it. 

The manager of the credit bureau is a young lawyer who 
has deserted the courthouse for the more exciting life of 
a credit expert. His office is on the top story of a tall 
building and in the telling of the story that follows he was 
interrupted a dozen times by phone calls from various 
wholesalers. Quite as.a part of the day’s work he was told 
to take charge of the stock of a corner grocer who had 
vindictively quit business and left town on account of a 
quarrel with his wife; to take the train for a small town 
and straighten out the differences between two partners 
who were brothers-in-law and therefore could not get along 
together; to remonstrate with a retail druggist who was 
not paying his bills promptly, but who had just bought a 
six-cylinder automobile. He was informed that a certain 
country storekeeper in danger of bankruptcy owned fifteen 
barrels of whisky, and was told to learn if there was any 
way that said liquor might be turned into money for the 
benefit of creditors. 

“The main trouble in selling goods on credit,” said the 
lawyer-credit man, “‘is that so many debtors don’t want to 
be entirely frank with the men they owe money to. In- 
stead of coming right out and telling their creditors when 
they get into tight places, they try to cover things up. Lots 
of men won’t even be frank with themselves. They won’t 
keep books or go to the bottom of their own affairs for fear 
things aren’t so prosperous as they want to think they are, 
I guess the reason we have so few failures in our trade 
territory is because we make the retailers tell us just how 
they stand or we won’t do business with them.” 

There was a neatly lettered sign hanging over the credit 
manager’s desk; upon it was the legend: 


NO STATEMENT, NO CREDIT 


“That motto of ours,” continued the credit manager, 


pointing to it, “doesn’t mean that our wholesalers lie 
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down on a man if he happens {' 
get in bad shape; quite the r 
verse. We will go a long way wit 
any business man who is trying { 
play fair and who is open an 
aboveboard with his creditor 
And once you make a man fa; 
the facts about his affairs ye 
have made a better business mz 
out of him. It was the case of 
man whom I will call Miles Bi 
sell that brought us to our pre 
ent method of handling the eredi 
in our trade territory. 

“One day word was sent up | 
the office that Miles Bissell w; 
in trouble. I did not know an: 
thing about the gentleman exce} 
that he was rather. a large me 
chant in a town of twenty thoy 
and population in our trac 
territory; he had been in busine 
for thirty years and there hi 
never before been any question 
to his solvency. I called up t) 
various wholesalers in his line a1 
found that Bissell was owir 
money to practically all of ther 
a total of round thirty thousai 
dollars. The credit man of t 
house which had him on the boo 
for the largest amount gaye 
very good description of the wi 
the merchant was regarded 
wholesale circles.” 


Looking Up Bissell 


“““\LD man Bissell was doi 
business with the house lo 
before I came here,’ he said. “} 
have always shipped him evel) 
thing he ordered without questi 
Occasionally he has been a lit 
slow in his payments; at su 
times we have charged him inter 
on the past-due account and > 
has paid it cheerfully. He } 
never kicked on prices or madi! 
claim for shortage. The salesm) 
say he has the prettiest stock | 
the county and keeps it in ge! 
shape. I have often wished all « 
customers were like Miles Bisse’ 
“Tt seems that everything had been going along as us'| 
until the last few months. Bissell had seldom paid | 
accounts in full, but was in the habit of sending in cher 
from time to time as he had the money to spare; if } 
account ran too much past due he would close it up w! 
some notés payable monthly, and had always taken oy 
of these notes as they fell due. The wholesalers were u: 
to doing business with him that way and were entir | 
easy in their minds over the account. | 
“But recently the checks on account had become 1; 
frequent; the merchant did not answer letters asking | 
money, and finally he had let several of his notes go 
protest. Formerly he had often sent in mail orders to «| 
local wholesalers, but none had come in for some tir) 
either he was afraid his credit was worn out or he ¥: 
sending his business to some other market. Anyhow it ¥} 
a case to be investigated, and I got on the train to go. 
Bissell’s town to'see what might be done. 
“Arriving there I put up at the hotel and prepared to} 

a little detective work before calling on the merchant h' 
self. I found that he stood well in his community; hey: 
a director in the chamber of commerce, a member of | 
Rotary Club, and frequently worked on committees 
pointed to bring about various civic improvements. | 
nally I called on his banker and frankly stated my err:! 
in the town. | 
“‘T hardly know what to say about Miles Bissell,’ ’ 
plied the banker. ‘Apparently he has all the qualificati ’ 
of a successful business man, but he has never been 2) 
to get ahead. He works hard enough and he keeps a !) 
store; everyone likes him, but I doubt if he is any bet? 
off than he was fifteen years ago. He has never triec) 
borrow any money from this bank, though in former ye 
we should have been glad to let him have any reasone? 
amounts. Right now I would not want to take a cha’ 
on him, because he has let several notes go to protest. 
am afraid he is in a bad fix, but I can’t figure out what \ 


trouble is,’ (Continued on Page 46) | 
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Brothers. Outside no one knew this, but inside 

everyone felt it vaguely and the heads of the firm 
suffered acutely. Their harassment was increased by 
reason of their inability to put a finger on the weak spot. 
“Something wrong’’ expressed their problem—it was as 
annoying as hay fever and as inexplicable. 

The finances of the company;were sound and well 
handled. Its business policy was modern and energetic. 
Its factory products were beyond competition, its whole- 
sale trade growing, its profits generous. Taken to pieces 
one by one, the nine departments of the concern passed 
the most rigid examination with flying colors, and yet the 
highly sensitized business perceptions of the partners reg- 
istered trouble, friction, petty annoyances, loss. They 
spent valuable time in futile conference—Peter Sisson, son 
of one of the founders, and the two Nolans, of whom the 
elder, J. P., had married a Sisson girl—and when they 
passed the problem on the net result was nothing. A 


Tire was something wrong with the firm of Sisson 


By Wilbur 


what that cost the firm. But the point is that the Acme 


claimed they couldn’t get me on the phone.” 
“Phone!” Sisson barked. ‘Don’t you know better, 


Bridger, than to trust such things to the telephone? Why 
didn’t you let somebody know?” 


Bridger stiffened. 
“You must be forgetting, Mr. Sisson. I sent a memo of 


it to your stenographer. I was up to my neck with that 
government-tent order and couldn’t go sitting round an 
employment office, couldI? If your girl didn’t tell you 


” 


“She did not.” Bridger shrugged. 
“Well,” he said dryly, ‘“‘you’ve got a name for one of 


your troubles then, Mr. Paddy.” 


Padrig Nolan laughed. 
“Bridger scores, Pete.’’ 
“Maybe,” Sisson retorted. ‘But when you are looking 


“There is one thing certain,’ he declared positively— 
“we have too many loose ends in the plant. Now and 
then we find one—like that stencil boy who pulled the 
boner—but every timé we pick up one we seem to drop 
two others. I lay no claim to being a prophet—the whole 
difficulty has me stopped. But I’m developing a sort of 
theory that may help.” 

His brother groaned. 

“Suffering snakes, is a theory the best you can do?” 

“Just at the moment. Want it?” 

“*Get it off your chest.”’ 

“Our problem has something to do with the human 
equation in places we have overlooked or in a way that we 
are overlooking. Mechanically and financially and—er— 
organically, I suppose it is, we are all right. Saxon, the 
efficiency sharp, said that. And we’ve been over this 
ground so often it stands to reason we are missing the 
same thing every round. The hitch is in the individuals. 
It isn’t only Bridger’s stencil clerks or your stenographer, 


business counselor had been called in and had gone over 
the place with no fruits save a vague and wordy report and 
ahandsome bill. An efficiency engineer had had a hand at 
diagnosis and had confessed himself baffled. Taking their 
employees into their confidence, fuming, threatening, 
offering bonuses, shifting department heads and foremen— 
every effort at a remedy failed. 

Padrig Nolan threw up his hands at one of the countless 
conferences when Bestwick, the general manager, asserted 
vigorously that something had to be done about it. 

“Good Lord, Nat,” he cried impatiently, ‘‘a blind man 
with his head in a boot could see that! But how are you 
going to do something when you can’t even put a name to 
our trouble?” No one answered this. The sales manager 
cleared his throat and cut in gloomily: 

“Whatever its name is, the usual has happened again. 
Sampson tells me he’s afraid we’ve lost Cardigan & Reese.” 

“What’s their complaint?” Sisson snapped. 

“Three delayed shipments in the last month. I knew 
about one of them. Our special-delivery letter explaining 
that we couldn’t get 
their goods for them 
failed to reach them on 
time. In fact it wasn’t 
sent special. But the 
other two misses go 
by me.” 

“Cardigan & Reese 
have been buying from 
us for thirty years,’ 
Jim Nolan observed. 

“So I’ve been told. 
Of course I’m going to 
look them up myself. 
[ may be able to coo 
into their ears plain- 
tively enough to win 
them back.” 


Pete, or the telephone service—it is all over the house.” 

“You think we are suffering from dry rot?’ Sisson de- 
manded with a chip on his shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t be an ass, Pete! Certainly not! When we 
locate our weakness we will all say it was so simple it was a 
wonder we hadn’t picked it up long ago. The trouble is 
that we are too near our problem. We are too old at the 
business. Now if you want my suggestion I’ll make it.” 

“You talk like a psycho-analyst, Paddy,” his brother 
observed. “But suggestions are cheap as long as no one 
has to accept them. What’s the grand idea?” 

“T want to bring in a man from outside to stick round 
with his ear to the ground and see what he learns. I don’t 
care what we give him to do, or what we call him or how 
much we pay him. And the less he knows about our con- 
cern the better.”’ 

“Sounds like a conundrum,” Peter Sisson growled. 
‘T’ll bite—who’s your candidate?” 

“T only thought of him two minutes ago,” young Nolan 
replied. ‘“‘My whole idea came to me then. Some of you 
know the man I have 
in mind—Nares, of the 
Chronicle.’”’ 

*“Nares?”’ 

“Who is he?” 

“Well, I’ll tell the 
world that’s a crazy 
notion!” 

“You don’t mean 
that fresh reporter?’ 

Paddy Nolan 
laughed. 

“TI woke you up at 
any rate, didn’t I?” he 
chortled. ‘Yes, he is 
the financial and mar- 
ket man for the Chron- 
icle. 


for weak spots keep your hands off my private office. I’m 
running that.” 

Drake, of the shipping department, hastened to change 
the subject. 

“T don’t like to throw cold water,” he said, “but I wish 
somebody could advise me what to do with my stencil 
force. I’ve tried every boy in the shipping department 
and there isn’t one of them who can get through a day 
without misdirecting at least one box. They start in 
strong, but they soon develop fat on the brain.’ 

“That’s what cost us four thousand on the Reamer 
order a week or so ago,”’ Varney, the auditor, volunteered. 

“Yes, the boy picked out an Abram Roamer stencil and 
somebody failed to check him and the goods went to 
St. Louis. I fired the boy and Mr. Sisson fired the freight 
clerk that let the waybill get by him, but that scarcely 
lessens the pain.” 

Padrig Nolan was poking his fountain pen nib into 
his desk blotter absent-mindedly through this colloquy. 
Presently he looked up. 


| “What luck did you “T didn’t pick him 
fave with those new because of any partic- 
seople in Baker City— ular shining ability he 


she ones who didn’t get 
their telephoned or- 
ler?” Paddy Nolan 
isked. 

“Some. Tempora- 
‘ily they’re on our ro- 
‘ary again—during our 
rood behavior. I 


has—in fact, I don’t 
know whether he has 
one. I’ve suggested 
him because he is a 
live, hustling, keen lad, 
with a long nose, sharp 
ears and a close mouth, 
but primarily because 


dlamed the error on the he has never had any 
‘elephone company, business experience.’’ 
sut [knew I waslying.”’ Sisson snorted his 


“That works— 
tbout once,” Nolan 
trunted. 

“Tt does,’”’ the fac- 
ory superintendent 
‘himed in unexpect- 


contempt. 

“Oh, let’s all go play 
golf!’’ he exclaimed 
scornfully. ‘‘If this 
conference is going to 
degenerate into a meet- 


idly. “Works back- ing of the Humorists’ 

vard too.” Society I would prefer 
“What do you mean, to meet in the open air 

3ridger?” someone in- somewhere.” 

juired, 


“‘Wait a shake, 
Pete!” Jim Nolan in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Maybe 
Paddy has really said 
something. As I under- 
stand it, Pat, you think 
we are all in a rut and 
that no old-timer could 
help us.” 


(Continued on 
Page 174) 


_ “Last week Acme 
Employment Office 
oromised to telephone 
ne when I could have 
‘wenty sewing- 
nachine operators on 
hat rush order for 
weralls. I didn’t hear 
ee: them—guess you 
‘now better than I do 
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T THE age of twenty-four William J. Enderby, master 
of the schooner Ellen Dare, was taken from that 
vessel’s dingy poop deck and installed as junior 

partner of Shell, Shell & Co., Battery Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Twelve years later Enderby closed his desk, went 
out into the main office, where a dozen clerks glanced up at 
him enviously or admiringly, and entered a door marked 
plainly in neat letters: ‘Mr. T. Shell.”’ Standing before 
the gray-headed senior partner, the junior spent two min- 
utes in quitting the firm. 

Timothy Shell, than whom few shrewder traders exist, 
heard the young man out, sniffed, jerked his round head 
twice as though to dislodge a fly and remarked curtly: 
“‘T’ll buy you out, of course. Upset price or dicker?”’ 

“Upset,” answered Enderby—‘“‘ninety thousand.” 

For a moment Mr. Shell was silent. Apparently he was 
calculating on a strong argument against an outrageous 
price. If so he thought better of it, nodded and said: “Vl 
see Thompson at noon and have the papers made out and 
to-morrow morning we can settle the whole business.” 

“All right,” was 
the response, and 
the junior started 
away. He was re- 
called by a gruff hail. 

““T’ve wanted for 
eight years to tell 
you something,”’ 
Mr. Shell snapped. 
“You’re an ass—a 
triple-dyed, ten- 
rib-to-the-inch ass.” 

William Enderby 
stopped, looked 
somewhat annéyed, 
smiled faintly and 
swung round to face 
the man he had been 
associated with for 
a dozen years. 

“T know just how 
you feel,” he an- 
swered civilly. “It’s 
perfectly true that 
by sticking here I 
could cash in for a 
million when I’m 
fifty and two million 
when I’m sixty-five. 
It does look silly for 
a man to sell a per- 
fectly good option 
on a million for 
ninety thousand 
dollars. But you 
couldn’t understand 
if I tried to explain. 
You’re an awtiully 
nice fellow and 
you’ve showed me a 
good time and I 
reckon I ought to 
feel under obliga- 
tionsto you. I don’t 
want to—so the 
price at ninety. I’ve 
made you twenty 
times that amount, 
you know.” 

“*T’ve never made 
small of you,” Mr. 
Shell replied, wrin- 
kling his thin nose 
in disgust. “Did I? 
I liked to see you 
make money. Il 
had—er—plans.”’ 

“You just now 
called me an ass,” 
Enderby replied 
dryly. ‘‘Why ex- 
plain?” 

Shell bristled. 

“You're only a 
youngster yet! I 
thought better of 
you and oe 

“You mean, you 
thought worse of 
me,” the young man 
retorted. ‘It was 
in your mind that 
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those long twelve years were turning me into your sort of 
man. Well, they didn’t. I’m my own sort still, even if I 
am, as you say, a youngster and a fool. And I’m glad of 
it, Mr. Shell. Five years from now you'll begin being 
afraid of the man with the dustpan and your hair will rise 
straight. up on end at the mere whisper of rubbish—for 
that’s what you'll be, with all your dollars. You'll not 
dare stand in a fresh wind for fear of whirling off in a cloud 
of dust. Solong!’’ 

At the closed door the old man shook his lean fist. Then 
he lifted the telephone receiver and called his daughter. 

“Katherine,” he said, ‘Enderby has quit. I’ve bought 
his shares for you. It exactly wipes out your cash ac- 
count—ninety thousand dollars. Now you can prove to 
me that you are in earnest about wanting to have a man’s 
chance. Take Enderby’s place.” 

No response sang over the wire for fully half a minute. 
Then Shell cocked one eye at the ceiling while he listened. 
Presently he glanced down, scowled, rasped ‘‘The man’s 
an ass,” and hung up. 


He Dared Not So Much as Look Round When Hobbs’ Cry Told Him the Steamer Was Taking Her Final Plunge . 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


The junior partner swung out of the big doorway 0. 
Shell, Shell & Co., crossed the busy street withou 
regard to voluble truck drivers and entered a place he har 
not visited since he had been skipper of the Ellen Dare. 
Inside he nodded briefly to an astonished bartender, whos, 
““Cap’n Enderby!” was a mingling of respect, wonder an 
disappointment, and asked for Captain Hobbs. 

“He got in this morning from the Columbia River,” th, 
bartender replied hastily. ‘‘Gone out for a cigar, siy) 
Back any minute.” 

“Send for him,’’ Enderby commanded, and his ton 
instantly roused three drowsy fellows in the shadowy rea 
of the saloon. They tumbled forth noisily, bent on earnin, 
a drink. 

Fred Hobbs appeared immediately, his sea-weathere; 
face lit with vague hope. Enderby shook hands with him 
ordered a drink for the three messengers and drew th) 
captain to a table set apart under a huge picture of the ol) 
clipper Zenas Snow. 

“You have the Reliance now, haven’t you?” 

Hobbs nodded. | 

“Listen, Fred, 
Enderby continued 
and recited with ab 
solute exactness th. 
conversation he ha) 
just had with Tim 
othy Shell. 

“You pretty nea 
imposed on all ¢ 
us; Bill,’’ Hobb 
said when he ha 
heard. “‘ What wit 
your quitting th 
water -front crow 
cold and doing th 
genteel act yea 
after year and mak 
ing money han) 
over fist and bein 
quoted in the paper 
and driving har 
bargains and geil 
ting the name ¢ 
being the conserve 
tive partner i 
Shells, I guess I wa 
the only man in Sa 
Francisco who sus) 
pected you were th 
same old Long’ 
Odds Bill Enderb| 
that landed on th 
poop of the Elle 
Dare by the merc 
of God and the’ 
hopped into a smai_ 
office by the strant 
est bit of luck the 
ever came a pol 
seaman’s way. An 
so you quit!” 

“Quit?” Enderb 
repeated sharpl} 
“Why thatwretche | 
word each time 
Quit? No, certain!’ 
not! I’monlythirty, 
six. I’ve money i 
the bank. Tame 
to begin.” 

Hobbs sucked 0: 
his cigar mediti| 
tively. He seeme| 
rather embarrasse( 
His eyes did n¢ 
meet his compat, 
ion’s. 
Presently h 
cleared his throa) 

“You know whi 
people’ll say, Bill. 

Enderby glance 
up quickly fro 
the figures he we 
setting down 0) 
the back of an ol 
envelope. 


“No! What th 


ple say? Nobody 
business, is it?” 


The Sky Was Overcast With a Low Scud of Clouds, 


Hobbs flushed at the implied rebuff, but persisted. 
“They'll say you quit because Katherine Shell wouldn’t 
ury you.” 
To his amazement Enderby seized on this eagerly, his 
lally cold face becoming interested and expressive, 
“That's fine!” he said. “To tell the truth, shipmate, I 
's trying to think of some good excuse—some natural 
text for quitting a mint. N othing could be better than 
it. Of course Miss Shell wouldn’t marry me!” 
“You hadn’t ought to be so dratted cheerful about it,” 
bbs protested with real concern. “Miss Shell is a fine 
y, as everybody knows. She’s a tremendous good 
ker and rich. She has her own sea-going yacht besides 
1 can run it like a clock. She's worth any man’s 
ile, Bill.” 
‘Sure!”’ answered the other negligently. ‘I wonder I 
n’t think of it before.” 
lis thoughts seemed to have turned to matters utterly 
2ign to the subject and his old-time friend scanned him 
iously. 
‘Look here,” Enderby said suddenly, putting his pencil 
k in his pocket, “you and I are the only ones left of the 
crowd who see each other atall. I haven’t been round 
ch, it’s true. I’ve stuck pretty close to business and the 
Us and their kind. But after all you and I used to be 
d friends and we’ve passed the time of day a good deal 
he last twelve years and Y 
Yes,” Hobbs interposed with some feeling. ‘‘You once 
- while let on you knew me. But it didn’t get me any 
ship nor any boost from Shell, Shell & Co.” 
I wasn’t in business for friendship’s sake,” Enderby 
ied testily. “By heavens, you know Shells! I’d have 
a thought crazy if I’d so much as mentioned putting an 
‘shipmate in any of our vessels. Timothy’s rule is: 
ver indorse a dollar bill—it-doesn’t need it.’”’ 
He lives up to his motto,’’ Hobbs murmured. 
So did I,” was the response, ‘‘and the dollar bills came 
ght along without anybody’s name on ’em. But just at 
ent I’m back in the old game. I’m sick of money that 
Vt got my John Henry on it. Hang the anonymous 
I'm after the other kind—vwritten all over with Bill 
erby’s private mark.” 
aptain Hobbs digested this slowly. 
You used to gamble quite a bit,’ he ventured. “At 
» what I call gambling.” 
Didn’t it win me a partnership in Shells?’ 
Maybe $0, maybe so,”’ the other admitted. “You got 


/ with it. But that was a mighty long-odds shot you 
that time,” 

aderby laughed. 
that’s just what I did—bet on a thousand-to-one shot. 
*S the only kind of game worth my while. None of 


slow-but-sure stuff for me any more. I’d die. And 
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the Wind Shrieked in the Rigging, 


in the past twelve years I’ve figured not less than a hun- 
dred good bets worth anywhere from a hundred thousand 
to a million cold cash each—used to sit up in my rooms 
nights by myself and figure ’em out. Never dared say a 
word to anybody about ’em—not to a soul. I was junior 
in Shells, you know. I was the conservative, hard-as-nails 
business man. Now I’m free. Look here!” 

Hobbs promptly became interested. His expression was 
that of a man who thinks time by no means wasted in 
listening to the voice of a favorite of fortune. 

“One out of every eleven hundred women is genuinely 
beautiful,” Enderby said. ‘I spent a good while and some 
money on that calculation and I had the help of the best 
picker of pretty women in America and Europe. That 
makes marrying a really good looker along shot, doesn’t it?” 

“Ye-e-s,” the captain confessed, losing interest. “But 
all you’ll get by saying so is trouble.” 

“Then the underwriters have figured that of every hun- 
dred sailing vessels that start the voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to the China coast three meet with mishap and one 
never arrives.” 

Hobbs became interested again. 

“Oh, you’re going to bet on reinsurance, are you?” 

“Not so you could write it down,” Enderby returned. 
“Any fool can sit round the exchange and spend his money. 
I’m merely leading up to a gamble I’ve had in my mind for 
a long time. I got the tip years ago. First place, I want 
that eleven hundredth girl for my wife—the raving, ray- 
ishing beauty. 

“Second place, I hope to land a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars which will always have my name on ’em. I’m 
going to turn up that hundredth ship—the one that never 
arrived. You just multiply those odds together, old man, 
and you'll have what I call a real honest gamble worth any 
man’s time.” 

“Tt’s a gamble all right,”’ Captain Hobbs agreed. “I'll 
bet any amount that Number 1100 won’t have you. 
And if the underwriters have rung the bell on any 
ship bound for the China coast and paid their good 
money it’s a dead sure thing you're not going to turn that 
ship up again.” 

The speaker glared at the simple thought of a junior 
partner in the great Shells proposing such an idiotic 
scheme, 

“You lose,” Enderby remarked. 
my pocket,” 

“Posted as missing?” Hobbs demanded incredulously. 

“Six years ago. Insurance paid. Forgotten. Worth 
three hundred thousand,” Enderby replied. 

“Where is she?” 

“T don’t know. I said this was a gamble.” 

“Oh, you don’t know!” Hobbs’ tone was acid. 

“Only in a general way. Brains will figure it out.” 


“T have the ship in 
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and From Some Remote Region Boomed the Stow Thunder of a Rising Tempest 


“And I suppose this Number 1100 lady is—missing too, 
eh?” the captain pursued. 

Enderby drew him aside. 

“Let’s get down’ to business, cap’n. I want you to join 
me on a cruise. How’s the Reliance?”’ 

Captain Hobbs confided professionally that while he 
owned a small share in that steamer he could think of any- 
where from twenty to two hundred better vessels of her 
tonnage. 

“All right,” Enderby said finally. “You sell your share 
to some other poor devil who wants to go master of her 
and put the money in bank for yourself. I’ll buy us a good 
one and fit her out and make you skipper of her and pay 
you three-fifty a month and a bonus when I cash in.” 

“That’ll make even a junior partner in Shells do some 
reckoning by the time you’ve arranged all that,” Hobbs 
suggested. 

Enderby smiled. 

“You take that attitude simply because I let you know 
Td quit Shells. If I hadn’t let you know that you’d have 
blushed up like a bride and thanked me by wringing my 
hand and never a word out of you about my being able to 
afford it.” His face set coldly. “A word in your ear, cap’n— 
I let old man Shell call me an ass, but to my friends I’m 
no fool. Understand me?” 

Having made it clear that he took his companion’s 
meaning, Captain Hobbs inquired for more details of the 
prospective voyage. 

“It may take three months or it may take a year,” 
Enderby replied. ‘The chief thing is to get ready and go. 
I want no talk about this business either. I’m out of it, so 
far as the public is concerned. I’m incognito. You’ll be 
the man arranging the affair and you won’t mention me 
in it. I settle the bills,” 

Captain Hobbs agreed on one condition. 

“I’m not going to give up a safe thing in the Reliance 
and get marked down in the books as a crazy adventurer 
and go off with you unless I have something reasonably 
sure in the way of information as to your plans,’’ he said 
firmly. “I can keep my mouth shut, as you know. If we 
don’t agree on this I’ll still keep it shut. I’m not interested 
at all in Number 1100, but I do want to know what 
grounds you have for thinking you can find a vessel that’s 
been missing for several years.” 

“Six years,” Enderby said curtly. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence; then he went on: “T’l] show you what I 
have to go on, but I doubt whether you'll get much 
out of it.” 

He drew a wallet from his pocket and from that a bit of 
much-soiled paper, which he silently offered to Hobbs. 
The captain took it and smoothed it out on the table with 
the palm of his huge hand and screwed up his eyes and 
studied it. (Continued on Page 104) 


could move Mt. 
Ararat to Ma- 
homet, so to 
speak, a good many 
of their troubles 
would be at an end. 
Their economic 
problems at least 
would largely be 
solved. Ifthey could 
but market the 
grandeur of this 
mountain that is 
theirs it would 
prove, I think, an in- 
exhaustible source of 
nearly sufficient 
revenue; Mahomet 
in my vision 
being a tremendous 
world of money 
spenders that multi- 
tudinously and re- 
gardless of cost 
would flock to Ararat 
if the flocking could 
but be made just a 
little less preposter- 
ously difficult. What 
Fuji-yama is to 
Japan, that Mt. 
Ararat might be- 
come to an Armenia 
drawn by the devel- 
opment of communi- 
cations within easy 
reach of the rest of 
the world. And is it 
possible, I wonder, 
to estimate the 
measure of Japan’s modern wealth that should be cred- 
ited to Fuji’s power to attract the money spenders? 
Nobody ever compares Ararat with any mountain 
except Fuji-yama, and before I saw Ararat I rather re- 
sented such comparisons as belittling Fuji’s just claim to 
a unique distinction. Fuji is incomparable; the most 
beautiful mountain in the world. But so is Ararat. And 
that is the difficulty. It occurs to me that Ararat is su- 
perior to Fuji much in the same degree that Fuji is superior 
to Mayon. These are the three most symmetrical moun- 
tains in the world, I believe, and each of them rises in 
splendid isolation straight up from humanity’s eye level 
to the clouds. 
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The Glories of Ararat 


AYON is a Philippine mountain on the Island of Luzon, 

and it is supposed to be the most perfect cone on earth. 
It is quite perfect as a matter of fact—absolutely perfect; 
and being clothed in colorful tropic verdure and capped 
with opalescent lights in lieu of snow it is a wonderful 
thing to see. From many angles of vision Fuji, too, is per- 
fect. But the attraction of Fuji lies not so much in perfec- 
tion of form as in charm of surroundings 
and a curious atmospheric something 
that is almost mesmeric in its effect on 
one’s un-Japanese consciousness. Fuji 
breathes the call of the East. Fuji is 
mirrored in strangely still waters and is 
shot across from many viewpoints with 
gaunt shadows of age-old and Easterly 
tortured trees. Fuji is based in. vast 
waves of alluring Oriental perf'ume—san- 
dalwood and spices. Fuji echoes the great 
tong of Buddhist and Shinto temple bells, 
and the tinkle and. tang of Eastern music. 
Fuji picked up and set down among the 
American Sierras would prove herself at 
once to be an unassimilable alien. But 
not so Ararat. Ararat could lift her glo- 
rious crest alongside any sovereign of the 
solitudes to which we point with pride 
and be perfectly at home. 

I was traveling down from Alexan- 
dropol to Erivan; out of the north and 
into the country that is dominated by 
Ararat. Then we came to the valley of 
the Araxes. If I had been carried by 
aéroplane and dropped blindfolded into 
this valley without a hint to help me 
find myself my first thought on being 


From Erivan to Tiflis 


permitted to look about me surely would have been: This 
can be no other where than Asia. In the tremendous 
sweep of the land within one’s vision, in all its character- 
istics, in the expansive and magnificent generosity of its 
outlines there was the unmistakable suggestion of Asia’s 
immensity. It was a surprise to find poor little Armenia 
so wonderful. Mt. Ararat rises from the very floor of the 
valley of the Araxes to a height of nearly seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred feet. The height of Fuji-yama is twelve 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five feet—the number 
of months and days in the year making this an easy thing 
to remember. Little Ararat, itself a mightier peak than 
Fuji, seems to nestle close in against Great Ararat’s heart, 
though in reality between summit and summit of their 
sublime and grandly isolated majesties lies a chasm more 
than sixty miles across. 

The realm over which they reign I think of as a measure- 
less shallow cup; its edges—so far away that no word in 
one’s language has sufficient reach to touch them—are 
roughly jeweled with points of sapphire and amber. Sap- 
phire and. amber; and with pink-lit black pearls for shad- 
ows; and changes under the sun’s slow-moving rays to 
lapis lazuliand lavender. It was a gusty storm-punctuated 
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afternoon in th 
greenest days c 
summer, and they 
were colors—maj 
velous colors! 

There was a pal 
gray cloud aboy 
Ararat; a cloud th: 
suggested breathle; 
silence and grez 
snowflakes siftin 
down. Away off 
the opposite side ; 
the cup an ‘almo 
tropic rainstorn 
with yellow sunlig] 
shining through ar 
under and over j 
was slanting ery 
tally down across t} 
Alaghez, the Alagh 
being vigorous] 
outlined against po 
derously heavy hil 
lying over again 
the south. A swi 
wind was spreadii 
long streaks of mi 
against the green 
the eastern slops 
while the cup 
gleaming brim lift 
itself high up again 
the farthest fa 
away. A vast worl 
the broadest Jan 
scape I ever saw, a! 
with the River Are 
es like a broy 
skirl of ribbon win 
ing across it. 

“There were giants in the earth in those days.” Co 
panioned as I was by Ararat my mind reached out in 
vain effort to vision the Deluge, and this sentence recurt 
to me insistently. ‘There were giants in the earth in the 
days.”’ God made it a land to be peopled by giants a 
that eventually it should have “repented the Lord th 
he had made man’”’ seemed to me a curious commenta 
on Divinity’s original judgment. A boundless prodigal) 
in mere scenic construction, then a cast for the Divi 
Comedy that would not do! 


Souvenirs Worth Having 


“TT REPENTED the Lord that he had made man,’ 80 
sent the Deluge and in time brought Noah in his ark 
with his kith and kin and “‘of every living thing of | 
flesh, two of every sort’’—to rest on Ararat while 1: 
waters and his colossal wrath subsided. The ark, theys', 
rested between Big and Little Ararat, somewhere in t], 
eternally snow-filled chasm that is sixty miles across. a} 
not just somewhere. They point out the very spot, al 
tell you, quite as though they believed it to be true, t]; 
certain great personages still possess small pieces of * 
ark that have come down to them throu! 
the generations. Some souvenirs! Wo! 
you not say so? I thought a few auth - 
ticated bits of the ark might be regar(! 
as assets by a people whose account w! 
the world is largely on the debit side! 
the ledger. I told them that. It! 
them I could trade a genuine piece of 
ark for at least a cargo of flour il 
maybe make-money on the deal. — 
One way and another we indulged 72 
good deal of light and mostly point. 5 
talk. Then one day a rainbow came ¢ 
I for one was silenced and made ret 
ent; questioningly, prayerfully, sh- 
deringly, resentfully reverent. It 15 
another day, the third’I had spent? 
observing from my own Ararat of er 
nomic security the struggle of horr‘ 
hordes in a deluge of woe. The eleme’ 
again were reveling in a sympho’ 
There were no clouds hovering in sift! 
silence over Ararat, but a sunlit rik 
storm was sparkling across the valley: 
the far-away points of sapphire and it 
ber gleamed above wind-driven mis 
The rain blew off; it lifted the m* 
and banked itself in a dense blue dl 
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sky-high across the eastern slopes. Then 
the sun, shining through fantastic waves 
of flame, painted the rainbow. 

It was the broadest and completest 
rainbow I had ever seen. From where I 
saw it it framed majestic Ararat, and 
I thought to myself: ‘‘God said unto 
Noah, This is the token of the covenant, 
which I have established between me and 
all flesh that is upon the earth.” No, I 
did not think quite that. I cannot claim 
to have remembered the verse so accu- 
rately. But I did remember ‘“‘the token 
of the covenant” and the promise that 
has soothed the minds of the generations 
of men. I looked down at a too closely 
encroaching mob of starving, whimpering 
people. I lifted my eyes again to the 
perfect rainbow and wondered why our 
Creator had not seen fit to guarantee us 
against a deluge of human woe. 

The River Araxes cuts a deep gorge for 
itself which looks from afar off like a 
detached chain of low mountains, and 
against the steep walls of this gorge and 
out over the hilltops is built the ancient 
city of Erivan, the capital for the time 
being of the Armenian Republic. 

My coach, a typical piece of wreckage left by the storm 
of war and Bolshevism which has swept over the countries 
of the Caucasus, was attached to the train of the com- 
mander in chief of the British forces of occupation, who 
was making a trip of inspection throughout the areas in- 
volved in the chaos and the quarrels that the Allied peace 
nissions were endeavoring to resolve into something 
‘esembling order and agreement. Wherever he went the 
yeneral was received with an amount of ceremony be- 
itting his rank and position, and because I and my little 
yarty were enjoying for a time the privilege of bringing up 
she rear of his official train we were enabled to see a side 
wf Armenian life we might otherwise have missed. The 
Armenians could hardly have been expected to bring out 
heir silk hats, frock coats and little armies on our account. 


Starved Eaters of Grass 


T KARS, which had but recently been freed from the 
Turks and through which the uncontrolled and empty- 
1anded hordes of refugees were wallowing back toward the 
ands from which they had been driven, there was nothing 
i0 be seen but ruin, starvation and abject misery. At 
\lexandropol the picture I got was of a too numerous, a 
ilthy, a terrible population plodding through deep mud 
inder a dreary downpour, its eyes on the ground, seeking, 
earching. I thought of hungry dogs and of how intent 
ind preoccupied a hungry dog is in his quest for food; how 


Typical Costume of a Refugee at Erivan 


Refugees at Railway Station 


he thrusts his muzzle here and there, sniffing at every- 
thing. Ghastly unforgetable faces were lifted up for me to 
see, and awful hands pawed at me. There was a constant 
whine of physical distress; a hopelessness that was em- 
phasized by the fact that there was just one day’s meager 
ration of bread on hand. There was no flour. A trainload 
of flour had been expected, but something had happened; 
there wasa delay. It would arrive, they thought, sometime 
within twenty-four hours, but they were not sure. And the 
people were dying very fast; dying of weakness and exhaus- 
tion and epidemic disease. 

There was a lot of typhus. They talked about the death 
toll as we might talk about the score in a game of some 
kind. It was expected that for that day it would be about 
two hundred. 

I learned all this from the American representative of 
the relief committee, who volunteered to show me what 
there was to see. He was working single-handed at the 
time, in a situation that would have swamped a small 
army. Two workers who had just arrived from the United 
States—I traveled with them from Constantinople—had 
come down from Tiflis, but he had sent them on to Kars, 
where conditions were even worse than at Alexandropol 
and where there was nobody at all. They had taken with 
them some medicines and hospital equipment, but he could 
send no flour because he had none, 

I thought of the old Armenian governor sitting in his 
empty office at Kars and of his wail to me: ‘‘ American 
generosity knows no bounds, but I’m afraid relief will come 
too late—too late! Our people are finally doomed, after 
all the centuries of struggle, to be wiped out!” 

There was one thing American philanthropy was doing 
at Alexandropol. It was feeding a good many children. 
The Americans were doing that everywhere as a matter of 
fact; holding out flour for the purpose and being neces- 
sarily deaf at times to the entreaties of the adult popula- 
tion in order that as many children as possible might be 
saved. And at that, even the fed children were for the 
most part such pitiful little specimens of humanity that it 
seemed almost better to let them die. They were getting 
no milk; they were getting no fats of any kind; and a 
child cannot thrive on bread alone. The hundreds still 
attached to their families and not yet able to qualify as 
orphans—the Americans had to shield themselves behind 
the word “orphans” in order to handle the situation at 


Refugees Living in the Ruins of an Old Persian Mosque at Erivan 
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all—were nearly all dreadful little grin- 
ning human runts, dwarfed in an infancy 
they had not been permitted to grow 
out lof; swollen-bellied, blue-skinned, 
scrawny little runts! There was too 
much of that. It turned one sick witb 
discouragement. 

Everybody, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world to do, was 
eating grass. The women nearly all 
carried little bunches of grass in their 
aprons or tied up in loops of their ragged 
skirts, while one saw grasses sticking out 
of most men’s pockets. There was a 
constant munching that really seemed 
more awful to me than the abject sur- 
render to the inevitable that I was com- 
pelled so frequently to witness. 

But all this was at Alexandropol. 
Then came the ride down the straight 
level stretch of the railroad into the val- 
ley of the Araxes; the thrilling com- 
panionship of Ararat; the illimitable 
reaches of a sufficient earth; the sound- 
less but seen music of the elements in 
symphonious splendor that lifted one’s 
thoughts like searching gusts of prayer 
to the unfindable infinite. Then Erivan. 

The sun was shining at Erivan, but the wind that blew 
was as cold as though it came straight off. the snows of 
Ararat, while the roads, railway yards and between tracks 
were a slush of unsightly mud puddles. From where we 
alighted at the station Ararat was just behind us, a sub- 
lime spectacle. It looked to be just a short walk to the 
foot of the soft upward slope from which the mighty moun- 
tain lifts itself, but it was many miles away across a flat 
green plain. 


The Official Reception 


Pate were groups of the destitute plodding up and 
down in the mud, exposing their sores and skeleton 
bodies to be looked at, and holding out skinny hands for 
alms, but an attempt had been made by the better Armen- 
ians to put their best foot forward. There was a reception 
in the wide graveled space in front of the station. The 
president was there in frock coat and top hat—ancient 
models, both—and with a numerous suite in nondescript 
uniforms, any color obtainable evidently, but with bright 
velvet choke collars, quantities of gold braid and rows of 
medals. The crowd, which could not be kept away, crushed 
itself in round the edges. It was a tatterdemalion and 


grimy crowd, and one knew it had hushed its whine of 

misery only long enough to see what was going on. Then 

there was the army—or, to be entirely accurate, there was 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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HE street of the homeless men—as all the Western 

working stiffs know—goes west over the dirty river 

out of the stark gray Loop of Chicago; along, dismal, 
brick-walled lane left by some commercial chance in the 
web of railroads which is the real Chicago. 

Round it, to almost every corner of the flat horizon line, 
run out the great highways of steel which bring in the 
Western working stiffs and their kind from east and west 
and north and south into the greatest labor center of the 
world. Behind it toward the east, marked out by huge- 
lettered signs by day, called out by flashing lights at 
night—the high blocks of the mid-city—each with the 
name of a great corporation or bank or some great com- 
mercial family—stand like hostile giants against the sky. 
Here below them, toward the west out Madison Street, go 
shuffling or lurching by the homeless men—the men in 
wrinkled trousers and ruined shoes who mutter to them- 
selves and look down—the town bums, the jungle buz- 
zards; and, more numerous and important, the men with 
lean cheek bones and great shoulders and rebellious eyes— 
the lumberjacks and the working stiffs when breaks in the 
continuity of casual labor send them temporarily into Chi. 
They go to and fro about their small concerns, slow- 
moving insects that crawl in the shadow of a gray forbid- 
ding city that to them is capitalism—the thing they hate 
the most in all the world—personified. The stagnant river 
draws the line—on one side the herded giants, the cold, 
immobile impersonality of capitalistic power; on the 
other, the homeless men, the powerless pygmies of coarse, 
casual physical labor, tamed or surly, broken or defiant. 

Spinner going west on Madison Street passed among the 
lonely single pedestrians, the groups about the labor agen- 
cies, the shufflers into the saloons, the gatherings at the en- 
trances of the flop houses; went still westward into the 
interminable dingy darkness of the street toward the national 
headquarters of the I. W. W. He was not observing all this, 
he was thinking; thinking his usual undercurrent of thought 
of revolution in general, but in particular—partly, it is true, 
in connection with his revolutionary planning—of a woman. 

Chicago—any city—spells “woman” naturally first of 
all to the homeless man, the migratory laborer, from the 
terms of his existence. Traveling in bands of males great 
portions of the year these nomads of modern civilization 
differ essentially from the nomads of an earlier economic 
time, in this particular at least: They take no women or 
children withthem in their forced marches. Women, whether 
the individual man has been married to one somewhere or 
not, are creatures of rendezvous, of casual encounter in life 
to them all; as they are, in fact, for that matter, to a great 
share of the foreign physical labor that comes here for our 
factories, leaving its womenfolk in Europe. 

A good share of all these men are from the present 
arrangement of industry outside the usual family relation 
in which modern society finds its ancient roots. Their 
society is bound together with the social bonds of the male 
lodging house and the cheap saloon, And the bulk of the 
life of the Western working stiff, of course, is lived in 
the labor camp and the freight train when abroad in the 
sticks, and in the men’s flop houses when in the city— 
an environment in which a woman would be as much in 
place and about as safe as in a jungle in Central Africa. 

Chicago, therefore, to the working stiff returning from 
the jungle quite naturally means ‘‘ woman”; women at least 
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are living there and walking the 
city streets; and the city quite 
naturally, too, calls ‘‘Woman”’ 
aloud to him as he enters. To Spinner, going 
forward, our. ultra-commercial | civilization, 
meeting obvious demands, shrieked ““Woman” 
from: his first entrance. Figures of women— 
draped, undraped, half draped on billboards at 
the entrances of the brightly lighted theaters, 
on posters in the saloon windows and on street 
sides —announced the allurements of the Lid 
Lifters, the Joy Riders, Girls 4 la Carte, de- 
scending into, ascending from, a wine glass. All about him 
rose the same appeal—the reiterated cry of that one con- 
tinual chant, all pitched in one uniform key—with the 
lone exception of the dingy mission window where stood out 
the coarsely lettered sign: “‘When did you write mother 
last?”’ Even this, of course, was but another specialized 
appeal to the emotional demands of the homeless men 
who have no natural place for women in their economic 
lives. 

To Spinner all this was a commonplace—a million- 
times-told tale. He looked by them all, passed on up the 
interminable dinginess of the street, held by his own 
thoughts, toward the headquarters of the Wobblies, hoping 
there to get his information of the present whereabouts of 
the particular woman he sought. 

The national headquarters of the chief institution of 
casual labor lies quite naturally in the heart of the national 
center of its membership—close at the end of the railroad 
from any corner of the country; a commonplace office in a 
dingy old business block in the fashion of the ’80’s. There 
was apparently no life there; only one person, an under- 
ling he did not know, seated in an attitude of boredom with 
a cheap cigar dying in his lips before a closed roll-top 
desk—the desk that had been Haywood’s. Upstairs, 
where the recruiting union and the dance hall had been, 
over the main office, would formerly have been the place of 
rendezvous where he would have seen or had news of 
Sonia, as she called herself. Here—especially at this time 
of year, in November, when the bands of lumberjacks or 
ore-mine workers from Mesaba might be in the city for a 
period of a week or two—the dance hall would have been 
jangling full of life. The nickel-in-the-slot orchestrion 
would have been wildly banging; the young and lusty 
lumberjacks would have been dancing roughly with the 
Chicago “‘Daughters of the Revolution”’—girls of foreign 
parentage mostly, some with no occupation, but many 
workers themselves, at times at least, in factories, in gar- 
ment lofts. The room would have been full of smoke and 
laughter; the black cat and the wooden shoes—symbols 
of sabotage—painted on the windows, and the portraits of 
labor martyrs on the wall would have risen above a scene 
of active, reckless, lighted happiness. Now the entire place 
was closed and black, 

He might have known, as he told himself, that he would 
not find her there. Things had necessarily changed since 
he had been in town; the Federal Government was after 
the I. W. W. now—singling this out under a barrage 
of newspaper fire from the other revolutionist bodies 
of the country. Haywood was in jail, and many of the 
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“They've Got All the Coin There is, and They'll Cough it, Too, 
if You Feed Them the Right Dope—on Revolution and What 


a Brave Crowd They Are’’ 


others; naturally the organization was singing low. fF) 
turned back to the Wobblies’ reading room, which he he 
passed as he walked on from the east; and stopped m 
mentarily before the coarsely drawn, grisly humor of tl) 
cartoons of the papers of the proletariat in the window. | 
He walked then into the room—a long, narrow windoy, 
less space, after the size and fashion of a small rete. 
notion store on alaborers’ market street. Behind the secret 
of papers in the back of the show window a lean brov| 
man sat back to an open roll-top desk, his hat far bai 
from his hard face—the keen eyes and seasoned face of 
Western ranch hand. In the back of the room three 
four fellow workers lolled in plain, round-backed wood 
chairs, smoking or spelling out a radical paper. 
The man at the desk—the librarian of the readii 
room—emitted a few curses of greeting and surprise in U)| 
laconic Western style when he saw Spinner entering. | 
““You’ve still got your nerve with you, I see,” he state 
Spinner gave him his impassive glance. ‘‘What is it? 1) 
you still think you can play with us?”’ inquired the keep | 
of the library, and spat ironically on its floor. 
“T never thought anything else,” stated Spinner ind | 
ferently. * 
One of the readers in the rear looked up and look’ 
down again at his reading. 
“Not much left of the joint,’ commented Spinner. 
““Why would there be—with all the rats like you clim 
ing out?” answered the librarian, and spat again Wl) 
hostile emphasis. ‘‘You dirty streak of yellow.” 
‘Perhaps some of you wise birds here might have hi 
something to do with the enthusiasm falling off,” su 
gested Spinner, his pale. sallow face unmoved by 1 
opponent’s evident ill will. He had engaged in too mal 
Wobbly arguments to be touched by a few foul epithe’ 
“The way you manage it!” he said. “It might be possik 
you inside here didn’t show any startling activity abo 
the neck when you let the Government get all they got 
proof out of headquarters.” ‘ j 
“Tt was Haywood, that greasy chair warmer,” repli: 
the librarian promptly; and cursed the head official of t 
organization with the utter freedom of self-expressit 
which the true Wobbly reserves to himself upon all matte 
and personalities, high and low, including all his ov 
officials. ‘‘ A fine secretary—a fine fathead! If he ever fi 
over on his dome on the side of a hill he’d slide to the mf 
tom on grease.” f HI 
He went on cursing the careless conduct of the al 
officer of the organization—the head martyr of the Fedet_ 
Government prosecution, with the usual temper ¢ 
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Tobblies when they talk their own affairs among them- 
lves. For the voice of labor—of casual labor in particu- 
r—is neither a plaintive wail nor a measured forensic 
fort upon wage slavery when it calls aloud to its own 
llows. Why should it be? It is the voice of the natural 
iysical man—the voice of the boy of the streets grown 
iser by a longer but not much different experience from 
iat of boyhood. 

“There’s not much left here to-night, that’s sure,” com- 
ented Spinner; ‘“‘and the other place is deader than a 
y-town morgue. Is this all that’s left?” 

“No,” said the librarian, spitting again for punctuation. 
They’re all over to the hall on Throop Street staging a 
ake-down, pulling off a martyr fest, sticking up the 
inks and the kikes and the sweet-breathed lady garment 
orkers for the defense fund. Kissing themselves into 
eir pocketbooks to pay court expenses for old friend and 
flow worker, the chief stiff here, and all the little fellow 
iffs. 

“They get nothing but fleas from these bums,” he 
fated, indicating without any lowering of his voice the 
aders and smokers in the back. “‘So they have to go out 
id con the hunks and the lady workers. There’s the graft 
yw. They’ve got their kicks full since the war; you can’t 
id them down. They’ve got a hog tie on the earth. 
‘hey’ve got all the coin there is, and they’ll cough it, too, 
you feed them the right dope—on revolution and what a 
‘ave crowd they are. They’ll eat it up like garlic soup. 
hey’re good for a few hundred always—any evening.” 
Spinner smiled reminiscently. 

“You'll find them all over there,’ continued his inform- 
it—“the same old bunch throwing the usual bluff. If 
yure looking for that Jane of yours—that Russian 
,irt—you'll find her there too.” 

“So she’s there, you think?” replied Spinner, ignoring 
js jeer, now having the information that he wanted. 
“Stuck up somewhere, where 
»body’ll miss her, in that red 
‘ess, You'll find her.”’ 

“Tf she’s there I will,” said 
jinner, getting up. 

“Go to it,” said the spitting 
brarian, 

Spinner passed out from the 
porly lighted room, by the 
‘ndow with the jeering car- 
ions and flagrant headlines. 
ne door clacked behind him 
‘ he started up the gloomy 
iterminable street in the di- 
iction of the hall—the first he 
1s to visit of the many curious 
indezvous of revolution, 
ere the reds of the Far West 
jeet the reds of the Far East 
i Chicago. 


Vv 


INHIS place on the side street, 
.to which Spinner was now 
‘ing, was the chief point of 
tblic propaganda where the 
cspel of hate from the Amer- 
lan West—distilled from 
‘untless doctrines of revolu- 
bn from abroad for the Amer- 
hn taste and temperament— 
i now preached to the alien 
2d age-long suspicious mind 
( the immigrant peasant 
lborer from Eastern Europe. 
Jis these two tides of discon- 
int meeting and continuously 
lacting upon one another 
itich have made Chicago the 
feat center that it is of really 
‘tive movements toward in- 
(istrial revolution in this 
cuntry. 

It was Sunday night. A wide 
Ire hall with bleak dark- 
seen walls was crowded 
(nsely with an audience— 
nich had, as the librarian of 
le Wobbly reading room had 
ledicted, very few working 
“fis in it; being made up in 
ict largely of Eastern Euro- 
fan working people of a 
ither prosperous type, largely 
avs and Russians, all of 
om evidently talked Eng- 
lh. On the equally bare plat- 
[rm behind the bare wooden 
tble sat a group of somberly 
‘essed men and women— 
ig of them young. Before 
e table a big man with a 
| 


raucous voice was speaking—his coat laid aside—in his 
vest and shirt sleeves. 

Here was another transition in Spinner’s surroundings. 
He had come out of the street of the homeless men, where 
few women pass and none stop, to a place where woman 
again appeared. A quite considerable proportion of the 
audience were women—young workingwomen, a large 
share of them garment workers; and as the librarian had 
predicted he did not fail to see there the woman he was 
seeking. Spinner remembering the man’s words smiled 
faintly as he saw her. He could scarcely miss her. 

She was seated with another darker girl at the left side 
of the rear of the hall, behind a table piled with red pam- 
phlets and coarsely illustrated papers. She wore, as she had 
for some time now when at this work, the red smock she had 
worn when he had left her—which, when the Chicago 
newspapers had been giving more space than usual to the 
red propaganda, she had adopted, to find herself for an 
issue or two alluded to by reporters seeking quick and easy 
local color as the Woman in Red and the Red Bird. 

Spinner seeing her moved toward the right—glad to be 
back with her, yet not anxious for the overdemonstrative- 
ness of her greeting until the public speaking at least was 
done. The crowd was dense; he easily placed himself out- 
side of her probable notice. The meeting he soon recog- 
nized was that most common type during and after the 
war—a martyr fest, as the presiding genius of the reading 
room had ealled it; a crucifixion party, as he had sometimes 
heard it designated. Martyrdom was now the common 
meeting ground for the minds of all degrees of hardness 
and softness for whom the world was out of joint; of all 
reds, of all shades of opinion and action. The pacifist, the 
actual pro-German, the conscientious objector, the social- 
ist, the communist, the Wobbly and the Russian bomb 
maker—all found standing room on this platform; and the 
propaganda of martyrdom—used to its utmost by men 


He Sat for the Moment, Smoking Comfortably and Watching Her With an Interest Not Unmixed With Affection 


skilled in this type of emotional appeal and manipulation 
of the more dissatisfied of the working classes—was bind- 
ing all these elements into one common sentiment of 
protest and discontent. 

The Wobblies have, of course, made much of this depart- 
ment of agitation—as much perhaps as any radical organ- 
ization in the country—the process starting, in fact, on the 
threshold of their formation in the trial of William D. 
Haywood for conspiracy for wholesale murder; and con- 
tinuing down through the various imprisonments and 
executions which society has visited upon their leaders 
and membership for crimes of violence and agitation up to 
the present time. And now the wholesale imprisonment of 
leaders which had come during the war gave ground for 
wholesale appeals and advertisement of their martyrdom. 
In the past year there had been an intense activity in 
this propaganda—this process so curious to the outside 
observer, of the canonization of labor saints by the inner 
hierarchy of radicalism, which sets the stage for this 
through its public meetings and newspapers. 

The speaker of the evening was progressing with his 
adroit and finely calculated method of appeal; a method 
rising from an instinctive, lifelong knowledge of the minds 
of his audience; and a skill which makes the effort of an 
outside propagandist brought in to influence labor so thor- 
oughly futile and amateurish. 

It was no rant; no incendiary harangue of anger and 
incitement, such as one reads about in conventional 
accounts; it was not argument to convince. It was an 
appeal to minds already long convinced; the bitter scorn 
that shows in the language and the laughter of the home- 
less men; the acceptance of the fixed belief that all the 
world, set upon crooked foundations, is crooked, no fit 
subject for any argument beyond that of jeers. 

“You've heard a lot probably,”’ said the speaker in shirt 
sleeves, the same touch of rough intimate familiarity in his 
loud tone as in his costume, 
“T know I have, about the 
resurrection. You may or may 
not believe in it. I know some 
of our Hebrew fellow werkers 
haven’t got round to that 
probably yet,’ he said, with a 
faint laughter greeting his mild 
sally. “‘There’s less and less 
faith, anyhow,”’ he went on, 
“nowadays. The capitalists 
and their hired soul salvers 
will tell you that. They tell us 
we workers are getting skep- 
tical—even of the wage sys- 
tem; even of sitting down, 
meek and lowly slaves, humbly 
eatingup theirmental, physical 
and moral handouts with 
happy faces, like their ‘pulpit 
foremen tell us that we’ve got 
to do—or get fired—by their 
God—into a capitalistic hell. 
So they tell us, fellow workers, 
that we don’t believe. 

“But here’s one place that 
we confute them. Here’s where 
Til stand up and tell them we 
do believe in a resurrection. 
We do have faith in a real, 
live, everyday practical resur- 
rection—more than they ever 
did in their greasy lying lives. 
We believe that every worker 
they’ve killed in their filthy 
prisons, that stand to-day, as 
they did fifty years ago, a 
dirty disgrace to civilization; 
every working girl that’s 
starved to death and turned 
out in the streets to die by 
their slave shops; every worker 
they’ve shot down and mur- 
dered in cold blood by their 
Cossacks for saying that their 
souls and bodies were their 
own—like they did the vic- 
tims of the Everett mas- 
sacre, like they did Joe Hill— 
comes right back again in a 
resurrection party—like this 
one here. Their souls come 
marching on. 

“Oh, the capitalists and 
their witch doctors aren’t the 
only boys that can hold their 
resurrection party on the ver- 
nal equinoxes. Labor will have 
theirs, and keep it, too, in spite 
of them, on the first of May. 
We have our religion, our 
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MAN, well ac- 
customed to 
travel between 

New York and Chi- 
cago, rode east in the 
Twentieth Century 
Limited one day early 
last December. He 
railed at the accom- 
modations. > 

“Tt isn’t much like 
the train these people 
ran before the war,” he 
sputtered; ‘‘no obser- 
vation cars, no loung- 
ing room, none of those 
men comforts that 
used to send us round 
the world bragging 
about our railroads.” 

The man who sat 
next to him in the 
dining car looked up 
quickly. 

“Doyouknow much 
about the Pullman- 
car situation?” he 
asked quietly. 

“T don’t know that 
I do,”’ was the frank 
response. 

“Well, Ido. I hap- 
pen to be rather close 
to the railroad situa- 
tion these days. The 
Pullman people used to 
turn out 400 new parlor 
and sleeping cars each 
year; considerably 
more than one a day, 
as you can see. It is 
now a good deal more 
than two years since a new parlor car or sleeping car 
has been built in the United States; or a passenger coach 
either, unless I am very much mistaken. Moreover, the 
existing Pullman equipment has had terrible use and 
abuse. Not only has the long-distance haulage of troops 
been a great drain upon the surplus or emergency equip- 
ment but the ordinary commercial or layman traffic upon 
our railroads has reached unprecedented dimensions within 
the past eighteen months. The business of the country has 
risen to vast heights in that time: Business travel has 
risen with it. So has tourist travel. And we who are close 
to it have had the opportunity of noticing that there is a 
class of folk riding in parlor cars—sleeping cars too—who 
never before have traveled. in such luxury. They are the 
workers—the machinists, the blacksmiths, artisans of 
every sort, who used to crowd into the day coaches and be 
content. Wages are up these days. And the best in travel 
luxury is none too good for these passengers. 


Railroad Mileage Shrinking 


“MM\HE observation car on this train used to have six 

small compartments, in addition to the big lounge at 
the rear. Price apparently being no object with a good 
many Americans on travel bound, these cars rarely carried 
throughout the night more than six or seven or eight pas- 
sengers. The substitution of a standard sleeper for the 
observation car makes it possible to carry eighteen or 
twenty more passengers without increasing the length or 
weight or haul of the train. That is why the observation 
cars have disappeared.” 

“When will. they come back?” 

“Only the good Lord knows,’’ was the instant reply. 
“The passenger function of our American railroad system 
is to-day as outgrown as the freight—and that is saying 
much. The country has progressed, and its railroad system 
has not. We are talking a lot these days about increased 
production in the United States. I should like, myself, to 
ask how you can have increased production without in- 
creased or even adequate transportation. The other day I 
went to a meeting of a lot of the biggest road engineers in 
the country. One of them got up and elucidated the rather 


‘ obvious thought that with bettered highways and more of 


them we should be able to relieve our railroads of some of 
our burden. That was my cue to get up, and get up I did. 
I asked that smart C. E. how he was going to build good 
roads to relieve the railroads if the railroads were not able 
to get the road-making materials through to the contrac- 
tors. We had appropriations for $600,000,000 worth of 
good roads across this land this very year of 1919—and 
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have only built about $137,000,000 worth. It sort of looks 
as if something wasn’t functioning quite right, doesn’t it?”’ 

The railroad executives themselves are to-day making 
quite a large advertising campaign to establish this very 
point of increased national production being entirely de- 
pendent upon maintained and increased railroad facilities, 
They privately continue the argument by saying that no 
matter who eventually gets control of our railroad struc- 
ture—the employees under the beneficences of the Plumb 
plan, the Government under some form of continuance of 
the present Railroad Administration or the owners of the 
securities under the old order of things or an entirely new 
one—no matter how temperamental Congress may con- 
tinue to be—our national railroad system will at once have 
to be greatly strengthened and enlarged. I think that this 
is both fair and logical. 

In the past decade this country has shot ahead indus- 
trially by leaps and by bounds. Despite the demands upon 
them and despite their own efforts its railroads have failed 
utterly to keep pace with this advance. The past year saw 
less railroad construction than any year since 1865, when 
only a little more than 1100 miles of new main line was 
put into operation. And that was the lowest year between 
1849 and 1914 and so stood in tremendous contrast with 
1910, when nearly 6000 miles of new line were placed in 
operation, or 1911, when the figure was about 5350. Since 
that time the decline has been both steady and abrupt— 
as a glance at the chart, from 1849 to 1915, will quickly 
indicate—until the low-water mark of 1919 was reached 
and the construction became nil. In fact I have no doubt 
whatsoever that when the final mileage figures of the year 
are made public by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the railroad increases will be written in red ink—in the 
minus column. A good deal of mileage, including prac- 
tically the entire trackage of the once fairly important 
Colorado Midland Railway, has been abandoned and torn 
up. Ten small railroads in Ohio have disappeared during 
the past year. And despite the expenditure by the United 
States Railroad Administration of some $500,000,000 dur- 
ing the two years of its existence for vitally necessary track- 
age and other permanent betterments, I think that the 
final account still will be preceded by the minus sign. Five 
hundred million dollars in two years hardly compares with 
the average of $572,000,000 a year in the decade which 
immediately preceded the federalization' of our railroads. 

And what is $500,000,000 in two years compared with 
the $1,000,000,000 a year that the shrewd James J. Hill 
more than a decade ago proclaimed as necessary for the 
ordinary growth and expansion of the railroads of the 
United States? Or with the $2,000,000,000 a year that 
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some ofthepresent-da’ 
railroad economist. 
proclaim necessary fc! 
the development c: 
our carriers all the wa! 
across the land? ]| 
$2,000,000,000 the ner) 
essary figure? 0. 
would Mr. Hill’s est 
mate of half that su! 
still hold good? 

These are question 
that have been turnin 
in my own mind eye! 
since we passed out ¢ 
the armistice perio! 
and the duration of th 
direct governmentcor 
trol of our railroad 
apparently became 
matter of extremel, 
limited time. The 
must have been turr 
ing in the minds ¢ 
other folk as well. An 
with them comes th. 
desire of a promise ¢ 
bettered operatior 
We have by no mean 
attained a perfection- | 
or anything near a pe), 
fection—in ourrailroa 
service as yet. Ther 
is large room for in 
provement; and ser}, 
ice improvement || 
going to be demande 
by the American rai) 
road patron—n 
matter who operat 
the roads in futur 
time. 

It was in order to answer these questions that I set ou 
upon a round of interviewing, either in person or by lette | 
of some of the most representative railroad executives, i) 
every corner of the country. I quickly found that eve 
among these there is a good deal of diversity of opinio 
and—with a few conspicuous exceptions to whom we sha | 
come in the immediate future—an astonishing lack (| 
definiteness as to the future program for our railroa¢! 
should they return to private ownership and operation ¢) 
now seems most probable—in answer to an unmistakab | 
national demand for such a course. To be entirely fair | 
think that a good many of the executives are still she 
shocked and dazed from the upsetting experiences the’ 
have undergone during the past twenty-four months. 1} 
some of them these have been little less than cataclysm | 
They were deep-rooted in their traditions of railroadin)| 
their roads to them seeming little less solid than the Ban’ 
of England or the United States Treasury. | 


Never the Same Again 


| hee. after the earthquake some of these railroad pres 
dents still live in their daydreams. A few of them fond] 
imagine that their railroads are coming back to them—i| 
the same form that they were in in the days before the wa | 
I pretend to no gift of prophecy these days—any man wh 
does is wise indeed—but I think I am safe in saying thatn 
matter what may come to pass in legislation in the unce| 
tain halls of Congress—whether the plausible Mr. Plum 
or the scholarly Senator Cummins or the energetic M 
Esch or the shrewd Mr. Lenroot has his way—the railroac 
will not come back to anything like their former selves. | 
may easily go further and add that—with the possible e:_ 
ception of a very few railroad executives—no one wan 
them to come back as they were. 
The majority of folk are not so much concerned, whetht) 
rightly or wrongly, with the method of their return as wit) 
another thing—their ability to function properly once the 
are returned. Which may mean in the beginning or in th 
end adequate and fair wages and returns for both employe, 
and security holders, as well as adequate rates to mak 
these possible, but which surely must mean in addition | 
great enlargement of the railroad structure. For how els 
can our enlarged transportation demands be met? ) 
For a moment consider these demands in a little detai_ 
look at the vast and steadily increasing burden upon ot 
transport structure. In 1900 our railroads handled 186 
tons of freight one mile for every person in the country) 
by 1910 this figure had increased to 2773 tons and by 191 
to 3871 tons. Brought down to days this freight service 
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wr American railroads isequivalent to haulinga2100-pound 
ngonload of freight ten miles each day of the year for every 
n, woman and child in the country. No other country in 
je world demands or receives such service of its railroads. 
Incidentally we are some little travelers as well; and 
atisties show that the habit is growing. In 1900 the per 
qpita travel per year of the American was 211 miles—at 
iat time a seemingly astonishing total; but to-day we are 
¢ traveling at the rate of 411 miles. This is not far below 
ie freight increase of more than a hundred per cent in the 
jst nineteen years, and forty in the past nine. The keen 
jactical mind of Mr. Howard Elliott, of the Northern 
jcific, sees the population of the United States at 
15,000,000 in another decade, and with our new merchant 
nrine bringing us into the fullness of world trade our per 
‘pita use of freight transportation brought to well over 
400 ton miles a year. 
Now let us turn again from prophecy to fact; from what 
<r railroads might be to what they are—or are not: In 
te ten years between 1905 and 1915 the average increase 
wr year in the number of freight cars in American railroad 
s‘vice—an increase based rather tightly on the insistent 
emands of the traffic—was 3.6 per cent; the average 
snual increase in ton miles, 6.1 per cent. In 1916 came 
( great bulge in traffic due to the sudden and rapid 
evelopment of our war industries; this overload has con- 
pued almost without a lapse right up to the present day. 
\t the development of car facilities which occurred be- 
seen 1905 and 1915—though at the time seemingly not 
sty large, particularly when compared with ton miles— 
)S, when one comes to compare it with the car increases 
sce 1915, relatively large. For the years 1915 to 1919 
3)w an annual increase in freight cars of but 1.5 per cent 
;compared with the 3.6 per cent which we saw as an 
jerage of the preceding ten years. On the other hand, the 
»rease in freight business between 1915 and 1919 has 
jsraged fourteen per cent a year as compared with but 
| per cent annually in the past ten years. If the number 
)freight cars upon our railroads saying nothing of in- 
ased capacity of the average car had increased in the past 
jw years in proportion to the increase in traffic the actual 
jn in the number of cars upon the rails in this country 
sce 1915 would be somewhat over 700,000 cars. As a 
utter of fact the actual increase has been 120,000 cars— 
‘ying an apparent shortage of about 580,000 cars. 


An Era of Car Shortage 


\HERE are two ways to view thisthing. The first oneis to 
+say offhand that it is necessary to build immediatelysome 
3),000 or 600,000 
w freight cars of 
rious sorts and 
pes, and endeavor 
‘catch up with the 
»* shortage—which 
rd to obtain na- 
nally about four 
) five months and 
ww exists for about 
‘elve. The other 
pw is perhaps the 
vewder. The fact 
mains that the 
\fiichas madethese 
mat increases and 
it the railroads 
we carried it—de- 
‘te the great and 
»wing shortage of 
ith freight and 
Issenger equip- 
int. The thought 
2s that in the past 
haps they had too 
ich rolling stock. 
‘ish that thought! 
the past they had 
\l service. To-day 
»y have no serv- 
‘—not what we 
lve been accus- 
‘ned to regard as 
‘ierican railroad 
‘vice. Embargoes 
we been placed on 
in-essentials and 


led upon to help. 
Lat is not the old- 
‘hioned idea of real 
‘lroad service. If 
ce permitted I 
zht show you doz- 
8, even hundreds 
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of testimonials to the effect that our railroad service has 
deteriorated greatly during the past twenty-four months. 
Space does not permit and I am going to get to the thing 
in a different way. 

Here is still another diagram chart—prepared by a cer- 
tain big railroad executive some three or four years ago. 
At that time he was anxious to look ahead a decade, with 
the definite purpose of seeing what 1925 would necessi- 
tate—in cars, in locomotives, in rails, in terminals and 
other traffic facilities. He used for his basie figure the 
great standard’ of American railroading—the freight ton 
mile (the ton of freight of every sort that is carried 
a mile). He went back to 1900 when this traffic—steadily 
growing year upon year and decade upon decade—had 
already reached a national total of more than 140,- 
000,000,000 ton miles. Upon his diagram sheet he plotted 
the increase year by year up to 1916. The increase was 
an erratic line. It showed decided drops—such as that 
which followed the great panic year of 1907—and impul- 
sive jumps. In fact as he was making the chart one of 
those erratic jumps was in progress. But a cool-headed 
statistician easily found the straight line of average upon 
the chart; an easy gradation for sixteen years which repre- 
sented an annual increase for each of them of about seven 
and a half per cent. 

It was a simple enough matter extending that straight 
line of average—based upon a continuous performance of 
sixteen years—through another nine. When it was through 
the result was easily obtainable. In 1925 our railroads 
would be hauling 410,000,000,000 ton miles of freight and 
would have spent eight or nine busy years getting ready 
for it. 

Yet how different was the actual result. Even as the 
big executive was finishing this chart the actual traffic was 
getting beyond the straight line of average increase. In 
1916 our railroads hauled 340,000,000,000 ton miles of 
freight, which was at least 30,000,000,000 more than they 
should have hauled in that year according to the table of 
averages. But 1916 was not a circumstance to 1917. In 
that yearthe ton miles jumped to more than 400,000,000,000, 
or some 10,000,000,000 less than the far-sighted executive 
had allowed for 1925, at the far end of his calculation. And 
1918 piled more traffic upon 1917—only 1.8 per cent more, 
to be sure, but it was an increase and brought the tonnage 
almost even with the 1925 prediction. And the railroads 
still moved the traffic—somehow. 

As this is being written the calendar year of 1919 is not 
quite finished. But the jagged line of American freight 
increase has taken another abrupt turn. Because of the 


cessation of war activities, the great coal strike, the steel 


strike and some other factors, traffic has diminished radi- 
eally. And based upon the figures for the first eight or ten 
months of the year the total for the twelvemonth will be 
close to 360,000,000,000 ton miles. The line of averages— 
based upon a considerable number of years—is a fascinat- 
ing and fairly inscrutable thing. And the close of 1919 
sees the line of traffic returning slowly but surely to its 
control. 

But the point remains that our railroads in both 1917 
and 1918 carried more traffic than their most far-sighted 
operators predicted for 1925—and they got it through 
without any great or even the normal increase in equip- 
ment. The credit for this remarkable operating perform- 
ance may be divided between the United States Railroad 
Administration and the War Board of the railroads them- 
selves—each of which was in executive command for one 
of these years. I think, myself, that by far the larger part 
of the credit should go to the War Board, which had con- 
trol for the first of these two strenuous years. With very 
limited funds and very limited authority it consolidated 
and centralized railroad operation as this strongly competi- 
tive country had never before seen it consolidated and 
centralized. By throwing away gewgaws and frills it made 
the traffic move. 


Stretching the Rolling Stock 


T WAS not the first time that traffic had moved effi- 

ciently on American roads—oh, no. Here was one of the 
larger roads of the land—and one of the best managed— 
which a few years ago confronted a great world’s fair 
which was to be held in a big city, where it was one of the 
chief transportation factors. The officers of this road were 
much concerned as to their ability to handle the crowds 
with the passenger cars available and on the first survey 
of the problem thought it would be necessary to spend 
about $2,000,000 for new equipment. However, on sober 
second thought they realized that they had 1300 passen- 
ger cars, which were ample for the normal traffic of the 
road. If many more were purchased they would become 
unprofitable assets after the fair. Further study showed 
the possibility of cutting down the average delay of pas- 
senger cars by increasing inspection, cleaning and re- 
pairing forces at terminals sufficiently to get additional 
service—service practically equivalent to the addition of 
two hundred cars to the road’s passenger equipment. 
It was realized that during the fair equipment could not 
be shopped frequently enough to prevent the paint and 
varnish from becoming dull, but that this was a trouble 
slight in comparison with the advantage to be gained 
by intensive use of 
the equipment. 


From 5000 Feet in the Air 


Docks and Railroad Yards in Cleveland 


So was it done. 
The road did not buy 
a single unit of new 
rolling stock for the 
coming of the big 
world’s fair, even 
though the show was 
wonderfully success- 
ful and the line beat 
its previous high- 
water marks of pas- 
senger traffic by 
twenty-five to thirty 
per cent and earned 
eternal commenda- 
tion on the way it 
had maintained its 
service. And after the 
fair was over and its 
passenger traffic nor- 
mal it was burdened 
neither with surplus 
equipment nor the 
debt that had gone 
to pay for it. 

In a very similar 
fashion the Southern 
Pacific met the in- 
creased demand upon 
its freight-car equip- 
ment by increasing 
the average use of 
each car more than 
seventy-three per 
cent inside of two 
years—from 1915 to 
1917. And if you are 
tempted to reply to 
this statement by 
saying that Southern 
Pacific must have 
made rather poor 
use of its rolling 
stock in 1915 permit 
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youngest Old Man that had ever sat in the 

general manager’s office, the boss of ten thou- 
sand men. Thirty-four years before, he had come 
to Steelburg Mills, a baby a few days old, lying in a little 
pine box in a car of pig iron, wrapped about with an old 
soiled and ragged sheet—a nobody’s child. Joe Gay, the 
old labor foreman who found him, had carried him home 
to his old wife, to their miserable hovel in Vinegar Gully. 
The aged pair had adopted him, given him their name, 
loved him, lavished all their crude affections upon him, and, 
dying while he was yet a mere boy, left him again a nobody’s 
child. 

In and about the gigantic plant called Steelburg Mills 
he had grown up, passing from little job to little job, serv- 
ing in mean capacities, laboring slavishly at the dirty, 
abominable tasks forced upon him, laughed at, jeered at, 
sneered at by the men of the mills, but always plodding 
cheerfully on with happiness in his heart and a smile on 
his lips, filled with awe and wonder at the mighty work 
he saw doing about him, enamored of the splendid din 
that was ever in his ears, glorying in his own accomplish- 
ments, however small they might be, proud of the insig- 
nificant little part he had to do with the colossal things 
of steel. 

And he had climbed up. By hard work and by hard 
work alone he had attained to bigger, better things about 
the mills. And the men of the mills had ceased to laugh 
and to jeer and to sneer at him. 

And he had climbed up. By his own efiorts he had forged 
ahead and the men of the mills who had laughed at him, 
jeered and sneered at him, had come to respect him, finding 
him possessed of qualities in which they were lacking, 
seeing in him the potential leader, the big man, the strong 
man, the kind of man they would have above them. 

And he had climbed up. Without influence, without 
pull, he had gone on until those in the high places of Steel- 
burg Mills discovered in. him their equal in capacity and 
ability and energy and power and knowledge; until those 
in the high places of Steelburg Mills accepted him without 
murmur or question as their superior, glad that Steelburg 
Mills’ new Old Man, the youngest Old Man that ever sat 
in the general manager’s office, the boss of ten thousand 
men, was none other than Wally Gay. 


GS sounasst 0 MILLS had a new Old Man, the Z, 
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Goodlow’s right hand was very black. It was black with 
the black grease and oil that gathers on and crusts the 
hands of the men who work about the engines and roll 
trains and motors of the steel mills. The hand was white 
that morning when he went into the mills, but when he 
returned it was black. He had scrubbed it with soap and 
water, but it was still black. He went into the mills again 
in the afternoon and when he came back the hand was 
blacker still. When he picked up a piece of paper his 
fingers would leave a smudge on its white surface. Several 
times he paused in his work at his big desk to look at the 
black hand. And each time he looked at it he smiled. 

For three days Goodlow had been at work at intervals 
cleaning out this desk of his, reading old letters, tearing 
them into bits and throwing them away, or laying them 
aside if they were of importance to go into his pockets to 
be carried away. There were hundreds of old and dusty 
papers to be looked over, papers that had been tucked 
away in pigeonholes for years, where they had packed 
themselves in and snuggled up against each other until 
they occupied astonishingly small spaces. Old photographs 
of mill men, in little groups and in great crowds, and pic- 
tures of new mills under construction and of new furnaces 
building and of queer wrecks and accidents were hauled 
out from overflowing drawers into which they had been 
crammed along with blue prints and magazine clippings 
and pamphlets and marked copies of newspapers. Stray 
bits of iron and steel came to light—pieces of rods, thin 
slices of bars and rails and billets and channels and girders, 
sections of wire, all cut and planed and prepared to show 
up the flaws they contained—pipes or seams or laps or 
fins or cups—each of them so interesting at the time of its 
first examination that it had been kept, laid away for 
another examination, only to be pushed aside and covered 
up, to work its way down into some dark ‘corner of the desk 
where it had rusted and rotted. More than one full basket 
of this heterogeneous material did the janitor carry away 
before Goodlow had finished his task. 

But at last the desk stood clear, as bare as it had been 
the day it came from the hands of the cabinetmaker. 


MOWAT 


Goodlow looked at the empty pigeonholes, th 
vacant drawers, and sighed. Then he took a rin{| 
of keys from his pocket and removed a key whicl 
he laid on a leaf of the desk. He rose and dragget’ 
the chair in which he had been sitting to the other side 0 | 
the long table that stood in front of the desk. It wasan alc 
chair, wabbly on its legs and shaky in its arms, and i 
creaked loudly, as though in protest, when it was bein), 
used. The back was leather, as was the seat, and in som! 
places the leather had broken through. It wasn’t much 0. 
a chair. 

Goodlow limped painfully to the door opening out of hi 
office into that of the assistant general manager. Ho 
opened the door and looked in. 

“You can move in now, Wally,” he said. “Bring you 
chair.” He hobbled back to the table and sat down. 

Wally Gay came rolling a chair across the floor out 0 
his office into the office of general manager. He pushed 1. 
in between the long table and the empty desk. | 

“T have been thinking I’d take this old chair home wit) 
me, Wally. It’s the only one I can sit in with any comfor 
when my sciatica is troubling me, but if you'll give m 
room for it in that closet yonder I believe I’ll leave it here 
Then when I come out to have a rag-chewing with you, 4 
I expect to do when my rheumatism will let me, T’ll hav 
something I can sit in without torture.” ‘| 

“Leave it here, leave it here!” returned Wally. “Ty 
take care of it. And don’t forget to come out and use it- 
often. I’ll need you often.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t! No, you won’t! But T’ll come! 
I’ll come—I want to come. I’ve no other place to g0 for 
little outing.” Goodlow paused and heaved a sigh. * 
isn’t so easy, Wally, it isn’t so easy to—to—oh, I guess 4- 
start on home now—I’m through.” Again he paused an 
there was silence in the room. Then he went on. Ts 
mighty glad you nipped in the bud that move of the me 
to buy me a present, as I asked you to doin case you hear 
of any such thing coming up. Here’s my present from th 
men of the mills.” 

He held up his right hand. | 

“I’m prouder of that, Wally, than I would be of 
diamond the size of a turnip, had they given me one. Whe 
I went out through the mills this morning and this aftel| 
noon, and those men came crowding about me to shak 
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ands with me, I felt that I had not wholly failed in my 
ork here. My hand is so sore I can hardly use it. Devil 
aggy almost crushed it when he gripped it. And I know 
‘unky Lord smeared his hand thick with fresh grease 
More he came up. I could tell by the twinkle in the 
famp’s eye that he wished to recall to me the time 
chased him over that twelve-foot fence back of the Billet 

ill with a billet hook. Why, I wouldn’t care if I never 
yt that hand clean again! 

“Well, I must go. Good-by, Wally.” 

“Yl go out to your car with you.” 

When he came back into the office Wally pushed the old 
(air across the room to a closet in which he stowed it 
vay, Then he went to his own chair standing between the 
ible and the empty desk. For a long while he sat musing, 
ith his mind rapidly reviewing the years that had passed, 
}ting it dwell for several moments on the event of his 
{st coming into that office, a dirty-faced youth in greasy 
ceralls, twisting his little cloth cap about in his grimy 
Inds, nervous, scared, embarrassed. Back through the 
jars of hard work and cruel grilling, when men had 
jighed at him, when foreman and superintendent had 
iposed on him, doubled and trebled his working shifts, 
cled him “everybody’s goat,” to a day when a ship- 
hig clerk had said to him, “How would you like to come 
ij here and push a pencil and help rustle the Manila 
rper?”’ Then he smiled, 
+ ehuckled, the chuckle 
toke into a laugh. 

‘Take a letter, Tom,” 
= said to the stenographer 
7.0 had answered the 
-zzer’s summons. 

‘Shall I write ‘general 
7 mager’ beneath the space 
| your signature?”’ asked 
5} stenographer when the 
itation had ended. 

‘Yes, I suppose that will 
ynecessary from now on.”’ 

‘I'd like to congratulate 
11,Mr.Gay. I’m mighty 
nde 
‘Thank you, Tom.” 

\t his typewriter the 
inographer read over his 
es and grinned. 

‘Say, Wallman, what do 
‘i suppose, now, is his first 
icial act?” he asked an- 
jer stenographer whose 
\k stood near his. 

“What?” 

‘Tl let you read the let- 
« when I’ve written it. 
ti rich.” 

k messenger boy on his 
(t trip into the mills 
cried the letter to the ship- 
ig department. A ship- 
ig clerk sat at his desk 
justriously shuffling a 
wk of blue, pink, yellow 
» white shipping bills. 
Jalf dozen young men sat 
tlesks near by and they, 
), worked busily. 

What d’ye know about 
00ys?”’ asked the ship- 
iz clerk, without pausing 
Lis work or without look- 
1up. “I don’t believe 
(1 ever get caught up 
jour work—never! I’m 
uking very seriously of 
ving this old dunip. I 
ik T’ll go West—out to 
4jona and take up some 

( land there and start 
ling Angora goats. They 
me that if you knowany- 
ig at all about goats you 
i get independently rich 
‘soat ranching. And I 
‘ainly know something 
jit goats—I’m one my- 
1 or I wouldn’t have 
‘ ed on this dinky job like 
ive and let them stick all 
! work off on me year 
tyear. What d’ye know 
at it?” 

‘he door of the office 
) 1ed and a messenger boy 
we in, 

Anything for me, Snig- 

fitzy?”’ called the ship- 

clerk, 


“I Suppose We May as Well Move On,’’ He Said After a Moment’s Silence. 
Coming Out of the House Yonder, Isn’t There?”’ 


“One letter. The rest goes to Cavendish,” replied the 
messenger. He threw down his bundle and went out. 

“More work, I suppose,”’ grumbled the shipping clerk 
as he tore open the letter one of the young men tossed to 
him. 

He read the inclosure. He read it a second time. 

“Well, I'll be dogged, danged if I won’t!’’ he muttered, 
and he rose, took his hat from a nail above his desk and 
set it upon his head. Then he sat down and reread the 
letter. 

“Well, I'll be danged, dogged if I won’t! What d’ye 
know about that?” he chuckled. 

He rose from his chair and hung his hat back on the nail. 
Then he read the letter once more. 

“What d’ye know about that, boys?” he demanded, 
moving toward the desks where the young men worked. 
“Attention! Cease firing! Kindly gather about me and 
allow me to divulge the contents of the communication I 
have just received from our new general manager, Mr. 
Wellington Gay.” 

“We're waiting, all keyed up, Bob,” said a pink-cheeked 
youth. 

“Ahem! But before I begin let us all take a nibble from 
my own plug of spit-quick. 

“Double your quids, boys, double your quids! 
festive occasions let us be festive! 


On 


“‘There’s Someone 


“Ahem! ‘Mr. Robert Windish, Shipping Department.’ 
What d’ye know about that, boys? ‘My dear Mr. Win- 
dish’—sounds sociable-like, eh? ‘I am creating a new 
position which I wish to offer to you and which I trust you 
will see your way clear to accept.’ Any exceptions to that?” 

“Shove over into high gear, Bob!” called a hollow-eyed 
young man in a far corner of the room. 

“Ahem! Well, boys, the remainder of the letter is of 
such a personal nature that I will just give you a sort of 
digest of it. 

“The new job is this: I’m to be chief steerer of the 
rubbernecks who come to Steelburg Mills to acquire a few 
of the essentials of the art of steel making. At present 
this work is very inefficiently done by several and divers— 
gate watchmen, clerks, foremen, superintendents—any- 
body that can be picked up. 

“T am to have a desk, a chair and a cuspidor in the big 
hall just outside Mr. Gay’s office. As our visitors enter 
the building I will meet them, ask them what it is they 
desire, and politely—if they look classy —conduct them to 
the office of Mr. Gay’s secretary, who will either write 
permits for them to enter the plant or tell them there is 
nothing doing. 

“With the passes procured, I shall lead our callers to- 
ward the mills, entertaining them as I lead with light con- 
versation on such subjects as rain, snow, mud, sunshine, 
cold waves, winds, bad 
colds. If a Midline freight 
should be blocking our im- 
mediate entrance to the 
plant I shall turn the con- 
versation to weightier 
themes, asking them—if 
they appear to be politi- 
cians—what they think of 
the coming election; if they 
look to be school-teachers I 
will inquire if they do not 
think Whittier’s Snow 
Bound a charming poem. 
What d’yeknowabout that, 
boys? 

“Once inside the plant, I 
shall proceed to point out to 
them all the interesting de- 
tails of steel making and 
to answer their various in- 
teresting questions, telling 
them how much the men 
make a day and how many 
hours they work, explaining 
what pulls the bars through 
the rolls, why they use fluor 
spar in the Open Hearth, 
why the smoke from the 
Bessemers is yellow and not 
black and so forth. And I 
will tell them the horse 
power of the different en- 
gines we have, give them the 
temperatures of all the fur- 
naces they peep into and 
estimate for them the 
weights of the various 
blooms, billets, bars and 
chunks of steel we see lying 
about the mills and yard. 

“TIsn’t it so, boys? It’s a 
job that’s going to require a 
raft of talk, but I feel that I 
can fill it. 

“Tshall also from my sta- 
tion in the big hall just out- 
side Mr. Gay’s office receive 
the raging Russian, the 
beery Bulgarian, the dash- 
ing Dalmatian and the say- 
age Serb, who come to the 
main office to find out why 
they were fired for being 
drunk, cussing out the fore- 
man and sleeping on duty, 
and wanting to kill some- 
body and get their pay. 
While Mr. Gay doesn’t 
speak of its character in his 
letter, I trust my new cus- 
pidor will be of iron and that 
there will be a handle to it. 

“‘And there will be the 
insurance solicitor, the book 
agent, the blue-sky sales- 
man, the collector of funds 
for our little brown brethren 
in the Philippines, the in- 
ventor of the perpetual- 
motion machine that will 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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S A YOUNG manI,too, had a head fullofdreams. The 
admission may sound grotesque, coming from a man 
condemned by his deeds, the courts and his own 

confession. Dreams are the vanities of the young, the pure 
and the poetic, are they not? Well, at least I was young 
once. I sometimes think we all build our fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of dreaming—the good and the bad, the poets and 
the clods, the felon as well as the genius. There are scien- 
tifie gentlemen who. contend that the hair is very fine 
that divides the divinely gifted from the criminal and 
the lunatic. I don’t know about that, but my collaborator 
pertinently reminds me that it was that great engineer and 
greater visionary, Ferdinand de Lesseps, who perpetrated 
the vastest and costliest dream of the nineteenth century 
at Panama. Here was a dream that overreached itself, 
only to become after a time a wonderful reality. As for 
me, I never lifted my fancies into such lofty ethers, but I 
did a lot of soaring of a sort. 

All my life my imagination has wandered round in the 
region reserved for the inventor and when I was young 
there was high purpose in my thought. I was never, let 
me hasten to add, one of those fanatic simpletons who 
pester every community with their absurdities, nor yet one 
of those guileless idiots forever creating useless intricacies 
and expecting to find the touch of Midas in a tin shoehorn. 
These people are the rag, tag and bobtail of an idea that 
has obsessed our countrymen for a generation—namely, 
that we are a race of inventors. The genuine investigator, 
technician, scientist, mechanician, discoverer, has a lively 
contempt for these unhappy people, for they make the real 
inventor endless trouble and embarrassment. Whatever 
else you may say of me, let this be understood: I was in 
my day a real inventor, and that means something to me. 


Hope That Makes the World Go Round 


E DO not often stop to think that invention embraces 

the whole mental side of human history or that itis the 
complete stuff of progress. The first ape that used a club, 
the earliest Neanderthal who struck sparks from his flint 
arrowhead and nursed them into fire to warm his cave, and 
the latest astronomical expert devising some titan mech- 
anism for sounding the purple distances of limitless space 
are brothers in invention. Invention of one kind or another 
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The Moon Rose Fuller and Higher, the Breath of the Gulf Made Warm Murmurs in the Palms, the Sea Played on the Sands its Amorous Arpeggios. He Declared Himself 


is at the basis of all civilization. Naturally, it plays 
a great part in the life of everyone and the dreams of 
everyone. The man who finds some new principle of 
physics or some potent way of applying an old one may 
change the trend of the world’s affairs just as surely as a 
great thinker or a great conqueror. That is the idealistic 
side. A man may make himself rich beyond counting 
through some simple useful machine, and he may do it as 
easily as by finding a gold lode or plundering Wall Street. 
That is the practical side. 

When I began there was more idealism than selfishness 
in my fancies. Later the altruistic receded into a shadow, 
and still later, I regret to report, the practical considera- 
tion became so developed that it left me no sense of pro- 
portion. Here the con man succeeded the inventor. Many 
men have been over this rough bit of road. It is all down- 
hill and not hard to negotiate, though one gets considerable 
jolting en route. 

Half the men born in America are incipient inventors 
and the other half susceptible to the inventions bug. 
Patents are the great national weakness. We have all seen 
the mechanical wonders created by our countrymen. We 
have watched some inventors pile up vast fortunes from 
their works, and like good human beings we have forgotten 
the others who did not. As I have said before, natural 
resources, triumphant speculation and inventions are the 
golden triplets of the popular mind. Even the most poorly 
informed know that many patents yield no profits, but 
they know, too, that most prospectors find no gold. This 
fact does not diminish the average man’s enthusiasm for 
gold mines. Neither does the shorn lamb keep his brothers 
from the bleak winds of Wall Street. To ourselves we are 
all wiser and cleverer than the poor dupes who get fleeced— 
until we, too, are clipped. Then we go back for more. 

This pink optimism is a wonderful provision of Nature. 
Without it there would be no speculation, no credit, no 
business and no con men. 

The socialist will tell you, to be sure, that he has a 
scheme to change all this, but I think him something of a 
con dealer himself, and meantime the world is as it is. It 
was to explain and expose some of the fraudulent intrica- 
cies of this world of reality that I set out. Perhaps I shall 
be able to save some men from the toils of con. Enlight- 
enment cannot but do some good. 


February 7,19 C 
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A dozen times every year I see the old familiar litei 
of the inventions-scheme stock salesman. You kn 
all of you. It starts out by calling vociferous atten 
the huge profits made by those who bought the or 
stock in the telephone, the automobile, the ta 
chine, the air brake, the adding machine, the 1} 
and what not. It winds up by inviting you to sh 
gains in some new wonder. Great and potent argu 


this—having’led many a sucker to his fate. 


Baiting the Hook 


i itis farfrom my intention to brand all inv 
stock promotions as frauds. Here and thet 
things really pan out. But I domean to point outtheex' 
rarity of this happy dénouement, and I intend to re 
number of typical fraud schemes so that you may 
nize them when they come your way. I do not eve 
to say that all men who promote inventions that 
lose money are scoundrels. More often the man 
such schemes is an inventive dreamer with a gen 
chanical and financial vision swimming before hi 
the man is full of a most uncertain urge. When—rarél 
he succeeds he becomes what he dreams himself 
of strange new heights. But far oftener he s 
unforeseen bogs, led by his own ignis fatuus. — 
carries down with him those who gave him their fa 
money. Further than to utter a general warning, I 
nothing to do with these honest dreamers. My fun 
is to deal with con as applied to real or fake inventio 
to show how a certain class is constantly victimized thr 
machinations in this field. “= 

The con man can always find a list of the prof 
men of any city. The directory and telephone boo 
good for this purpose as anything else. Thus he ne 
to no trouble in preparing a sucker list if he has as 
for the palate of the doctor, the lawyer, the den i 
editor and writer, the technical man and the en 
Moreover, such people are always accessible. A mi 
call to have a tooth pulled and stay to play a con 
But this is not the only charm that attracts the e 
to professionals. re. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, as 
motorist remarked on regaining consciousni 
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rage professional man possesses that perilous little 
owledge of many subjects alien to his immediate calling. 
4 has nearly always some idea of the working of me- 
nical and electrical devices. He is progressive, in- 
ened, sanguine. He feels the kinship of the quasi- 
entist with the sciences. But he is seldom well enough 
«ipped to discover the fraud lurking deep in the dark 
muls of a new idea. Thus he is an excellent target for 
mpws of con. Some sharpers who deal solely in inventions 
ks play to the professional man exclusively, so that 
jlions have been mulcted from this class and other mil- 
es are still being extracted—painlessly in the dental 
ese. All of which reminds me —— 

he owners of the five million automobiles which have 
i the country on wheels more completely this year than 
ir before will appreciate that winter is a bad season. Not 
E least of its disadvantages is that it will freeze up radi- 
ts and crack water jackets. It makes cars hard to 
(t and car owners difficult to live with. I discovered 
(his a number of years ago when I operated my first car 
mugh my first Northern winter. Some men would have 
bd by, paid for the repairs and taken it out on the air in 
vanity and their wives in bad temper. I decided that 
be were ways of keeping radiators from freezing or 
fling and I set about inventing the proper device. When 
gan I saw the commercial and not the con possibilities 
jhe idea, but I was ever an unstable fellow in such fine 
jinctions and discriminations. At any rate, I conceived 
n constructed a perfectly honest little mechanism like 
itge porcelain electric switch. This device I connected 
ii the batteries in the car. By sending the current from 
ibatteries through this resistant element I engendered 
s enough to keep things from getting too cold while 
ear stood out. 


A Dentist for a Target 


| 


OW all this was excellent and sounded feasible. In 
|Practice the thing wouldn’t do at all. It used up the 
jent from the batteries, whose capacities are very 
ited, so that there was not enough juice left to run the 
ys and start the motor. This trouble could, it is true, 
i been overcome by greatly augmenting the number 
plls in the battery. Here, however, the expense would 


have mounted quite high and the whole device was, after 
all, no more effective than the simple plan of putting 
alcohol into the radiator tank with the water. My inven- 
tion was not worth the trouble of inventing—and I knew 
it. That is another matter. 

I was still experimenting with my radiator heater that 
winter when I became aware of the existence of a dentist 
in my neighborhood who seemed to be hugely prosperous, 
drove. two high-priced and high-powered cars, was a lead- 
ing spirit in the sporty life of the community and let him- 
self be seen to advantage whenever possible. I wondered 
in my dull way how came this dentist to be so extremely 
well dowered. Nothing moré crossed my mind at the 
time. 

Then a filling came out of a tooth and I went to him for 
repairs. Nor was I long in discovering his source of wealth. 
My dental friend supported elaborate offices with much 
very-modern equipment, several extra diplomas, the word 
“surgeon” put before his normal professional descrip- 
tion—and he charged for all the frills. I thought it well 
to cultivate a man who understood so profoundly the 
making of money. 

Still without any plot against him in mind, I continued 
to visit him and become acquainted. One very bitter 
morning I walked into his offices to find him blustering 
and swearing about one of his cars. It had frozen tight the 
night before in his garage, the water jacket had burst and 
the repair man informed him that his bill would be one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Almost as bad as losing a filling from a tooth,” I told 
him, but he was in no mood for jesting. 

“Confound it!” he cried, ‘‘why don’t they make motor 
cars that don’t freeze?” 

“They will when they learn how,” said I. 

“Ts there a way?” 

I told the doctor about my neat little invention and he 
was moved almost to enthusiasm. He used many electrical 
appliances in his surgery, he understood mechanics fairly 
well and had the amateur’s respect for the wonders of 
electricity. I saw at once that here was both a doctor and 
a morsel for my teeth. The next afternoon I drove him out 
to his country club in my car, which was much less costly 
or impressive than either of his. We spent a couple of 
hours round the nineteenth hole while the car waited in 


They Introduce to Their Promising New Acquaintances the Polished Rogues Who are Lurking in the Background. 
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a zero temperature. SinceI had put my batteries into first- 
class shape that very morning, everything went off beau- 
tifully. We walked out of the club, jumped into the car 
and were off without delay. My new-found friend was 
really overwhelmed. 

“Why don’t you patent it and get down to manufac- 
turing?” he demanded as we drove homeward. 

“Patents cost money and so do plants to work in.” 

“That oughtn’t to be hard to get.” 

“Not for you, doc,” I told him. “All you have to do is 
to charge. The more you stick us the better we like you. 
The difference between a good man and a bad one in the 
professions is in the fee. But with me it’s different.” 

“How much will it take?” 

Here I fenced. I didn’t want a few hundred or a couple 
of thousand to get out patents and rent a little factory. If 
my prosperous friend was to be taken in he was worth 
taking in for some respectable amount. I always believed 
in doing things well. 


Shifting the Anxiety 


ma GUESS I’ve got enough money to get out my patents 
and start in,” I told him after a silence. “With all the 
cars there are in this country a man ought to make a mighty 
pile out of this thing if it is as good as I think itis. I don’t 
see why I should divide it.’ 

We said no more about the thing at the time, but the 
effect I had expected from my attitude was already being 
produced. Nothing makes a man so anxious to put money 
into your invention as your apparent desire to keep him 
out. It is one of the rudimentary rules of con to shift the 
anxiety upon the other fellow. If the schemer succeeds in 
this his game is made; if he fails there is no play. You can’t 
push a man into.an investment of any size; you must make 
him break in. That was what I was trying to do here. 

Meantime I went ahead, applied for a patent and got it, 
like thousands of simpletons who take out useless patents 
every year—for the benefit of lawyers only. Now I was 
in a position to talk business. When I saw my friend again 
he began with the expected questions and approaches. 

“Well, it’s like this,” I told him. “TI will take you in 
on one arrangement. I’ll sell you a half interest for ten 
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Then the Game is On 


SS 


stood on the brink of event. 
major, as I have said, made charm- 
ing love to Miss Mary, but he exerted 


IT stot stood still for three days— 


himself almost as much for 
Mrs. Davison, brought her 
flowers once or twice, 
laughed at her stories and 
insisted on taking her for 
promenades ddeux that 
pleased her in spite of her- 
self. I remember on the 
third night of his visit, as I 
was taking out the coffee 
tray, he told her it was 
time to go and see whether 
an orchid they were watch- 
ing in the conservatory had 
bloomed. 

“That’s right,” she told 
him. ‘Give the cow a nub- 
bin to catch the calf.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, she rose. “It 
don’t fool me,”’ she pro- 
tested. ‘‘But land, I like it 
just the same! If you could 
put poison into flattery 
it’d be a cinch to get rid 
of your enemies. Comin’ 
Mary?” 

“T guess not,’’ Mary an- 
swered, and watched them 
down the room, then lifted 
her eyes to me. 

“Am I being all right?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Quite all right, Miss 
Mary.” 

“T don’t show 
she stopped. ‘‘I don’t act 
too interested or any 
thing?” 

“No, Miss Mary.” 

““You’d tell me, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“T should. Is that all, 
Miss Mary?”’ 

“Yes, Jacob.” 

I went to my pantry. I 
had said yes to her ques- 
tion, and in so far as an 
infatuated human being 
could behave properly 
Mary Davison had doneso. 
IT once knew a Duchess, who 
followed a man whom she 
loved and could never 
marry, with the same look 
of dumb devotion that had 
hurt me so in Miss Mary’s 
eyes. 

The major was a lover 
from a light opera. He 
played the piano and sang 
with an admixture of fair 
performance and realiza- 
tion of its limitations that 
was charming. He would 
thump out a love song as 
though it were a tom-tom 
dance, then sing some silly 
verse about a lizard and 
the moon as though it were 
the most delicate madrigal 
in the world—his love song 
to Miss Mary. 


Miss Mary was a girl bewitched. She would laugh at 
the faintest crooking of his smile, listen to his stories— 
even when he told them twice—with the eagerness of a 
recluse, and once when he told about his dog cutting his 


foot on a scythe she cried. 


When I read that over it doesn’t sound like her, and 
yetitisalltrue. The error in it is that there was something 
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“It’s No Use,’’ She Admitted. 


as an Excuse for Not Speaking It’’ 


more to the truth. All the time she kept hold of a little one little bit. 
seraphic dignity that she’d learned somewhere—heaven her life. She’d ought to be licked, that’s what she’d time, no matter what their consequences. The major cal 
knows how—and it kept her from mawkishness. ought.” z 


By that third day he had shown so plainly that he was 
going to propose that she was lyric with the happiness of 
promise. Her question to me had sprung from her wish 
to keep that brave young dignity inviolate, not from any 
fear that she displeased him. His manner to her did not 


leave that believable. 


I’m afraid my reassurances were not convincing. 
“You know that ain’t so,” she replied to my suggestion “Sorry to have kept you,” he said, and he did not loc 
that they might have lost theroad. “Butwhatcanofbecome at Miss Mary or her mother, butatsome pleasant vision! 
of ’em? Land, Jacob, ain’t there something we can do?” spot above their heads. He gave his arm to Mrs. Daviso” 
I suggested that we might go to the front gate, and down “‘T bet you’re lame, carrying that great girl.” A 
we rushed, Mrs. Davison panting beside me. Neither of “Not in the least, thank you.” 3 
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No one was in sight. Mrs. Davison |; 
wrung her hands, though that thin yer} }; 
is at war with those dump- j 
lings—its subjects. —_—| 
“Tcan’tstandit, Jacob,” | 
: she announced alarmingly, | 
“T’ve had shocks before) 
: and they weakens you, It} 
was just like this when |} 
heard Mr. D. was killed, 
When they come and told | 
me what they found in the |, 
cabin it just went straight | 
to my stomach and I was|, 
dog sick. I was pulled) 
down with the scarlet, a 
way, but that’s the way) 
things strike me.” ; 

Thereat she glan 
toward the road—the 
tention of both of us 
been distracted momi 
rily by her recitative— 
emitted the most bloo 
curdling scream that 
tore at my eardrums, — 

“‘She’s dead!” she bh 
bered, and started 
down it. 

Major Estabrook 3 
coming slowly toward 1 
leading both horses 
carrying Miss Mary. 
does credit to his stren 
for she was a tall girl 
reached him quite ass 


stunned herself. Id 
believe it’s serious. Shi) 
rode a little way with m 
leading her horse, then | 
saw she was swaying an 
thought this safer.” 
“T’m all right, ma,” MV 
Mary joined in, loo 
very white. 


a chair with our hands 
carried her up the dri 
though she protested 
begged to walk.. When Ww) 
reached the house and sh 
had taken the spoonful ¢ 
whisky I insisted on ad. 
ministering she announce! ! 
that we were to have dit 
ner an hour late and tha 
she would dress and com | 
down to prove her entirety 
She took really a very sho! 
time and descended heto 
the major had appeared. | 

“Did he pop it to yo 
dearie?”” her mother lt 
quired comfortably. 

“Of course not, mother. | 

“T thought it was kin 
of romantic—roman 
enough to give me aattac 
of fits anyway.” 


“Itt Have to Join Cousin Francis and Call it Gibberish 


On the fourth day after tea Miss Mary and the major “He couldn’t talk much while he was carrying me.” 
went riding. They had done so twice before and been late “He will to-night, I bet.” 
to dress for dinner, but this time when they were not back I agreed with her. It was the perfect incident to git 


at seven o’clock I grew uneasy. Mrs. Davison did also, his words an emphasis that would have pleased him. Tha 
the more so for being both hungry and cross. 

“Mary ain’t got no business’on those horses,”’ she said where they usually went to be alone together. I wante 
as she joined me at a window overlooking the drive, “not to fragrance Miss Mary’s great moment of folly sweetl, 
She ain’t never ridden a civilized horse in One looks back on such moments as the loveliest pauses’) 


robbed the conservatory of every rose for the music rool 


down very late and I knew from his step on the stair t i 
I might have spared the roses their St. Bartholomew $ Ey | 


=) 


E: had been abstracted at times before, but this was a 
kind of abstraction. A sort that finds pleasure in its 
int thoughts. 
ey sat down to the ghastliest dinner I ever served. 
& Davison supplied the conversation, the Major an 
Hional word of encouragement and Miss Mary two 
ed and heartbreaking eyes. 
4 dessert the major said: “I got my message; I’m 
ei I’ll have to be off to-morrow. It’s been awfully good 
u to have me here. Can’t tell you how much I ap- 
ate it.” 
fat was the end of Major Estabrook’s visit. He ex- 
i himself after coffee. He must pack and had to get 
} an ungodly hour. Miss Mary came to my pantry. 
fas he just being polite all the time, Jacob?” she 
al. 
*; seemed more to me, Miss Mary.” 
*hen I must have said something or done something.” 
+; probably was just the message he got,” I said to 
mrt her. 4 
Pid not tell her what the message was, though I had 
acted it from the housemaid who had answered the 
pione. It consistéd of a cablegram from France—the 
i couldn’t remember the exact place. It ran: 


}} came across. Congratulations. Booru, 


\xt morning at breakfast—in time for the ungodly 
i—the major seemed more normal-minded than I had 
fiim. He gave me ten dollars—which I spent on an 
N7mous bouquet for Miss Mary, which gave her 
ite comfort. 

x 
MISS MARY’S eyes had broken my heart the night 
nore, her hands as she sat at breakfast crumbled it to 
= They were strong hands and had moved so happily 
# last days, and suddenly they lay listless or did what 
jmust do as though she wished they need not. 
Ws. Davison never came down in the morning. Her 
s‘onception of elegance was to lie abed and eat a 
ily breakfast in what she called slug clothes. 
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“Major Estabrook had breakfast all right, didn’t he, 
Jacob?” Miss Mary asked. 

“Yes, Miss Mary.” 

“‘T suppose he must have been very tired last night,’ 
she said, pleading for my acquiescence with her eyes. 
“Don’t you think he must have been—after carrying me?” 

“*T am sure he must.”’ 

‘Did he leave any word?”’ 

“His compliments, and he regretted not saying good-by 
in person.” 

“T saw him drive away, but I thought I hadn’t better 
come down.” 

“Yes, Miss Mary.” 

There was a pause while we both looked across the 
brown lawns to the reddening buds of the trees in the spin- 
ney and she pretended to eat. 

‘‘T believe the rector is coming to tea,’’ I reminded her. 
“Will there be anyone else?”’ 

“T’d forgotten,’”’ she answered. ‘No, he’s all.’ 

There was something about her voice that made me say: 
‘*Possibly you would like me to telephone the rector, Miss 
Mary, and explain that your guests left unexpectedly.” 

“‘T would, Jacob. I don’t feel much like : 

She did not finish the sentence nor did she burst into 
tears—just stopped and after a moment or so went out of 
the room. Then came my cowardly bouquet to upset her 
by making her happy again. 

“T love them so!”’,she said, clasping the box. : ‘‘Had 
I ought to write to him?” 2 

“T would wait till he writes to you, Miss Mary.” 

““Do you suppose he will?” 

That was something definite to live for, and I must 
telephone the rector again and ask him to dinner to make 
up for the tea I had canceled. He came. Mary was lovely 
with quiet happiness. He was an egocentric littlé man and 
thought she had changed her mind in spite of the fact that 
her eyes went on pilgrimages of dream entirely forgetful 
of his presence. After dinner Mrs. Davison knitted on a 
green sweater, and the rector read poetry—delightful old- 
fashioned poetry such as we used to have when I was 


25 


young. When I came for the coffee tray he was at the 
end of Aux Italiens: 


And oh, the music! And oh, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 
Non ti scordar di me. 


Miss Mary, who was dreaming, held out her hands. 

“What does that mean?” she asked. 

“Do not forget me.” 

“Do not forget me,” she repeated. ‘“‘Isn’t it beautiful?” 

Mrs. Davison put down her knitting long enough to 
touch her daughter’s hand with a shy tenderness entirely 
surprising in that mountainous lady. 

The rector stayed on and on. Mrs. Davison came to 
my pantry at eleven o’clock. 

“‘T guess the dominie’s painted on the chair,” she said. 
“T’m dogged out and I’ll bet you are too. Mary’ll put 
out the lights. It’s her funeral, so I suppose she’s got to 
stay.” 

I went to bed, for I was tired, but I think Mr. Roland 
proposed again and was refused emphatically. At least 
he never came to tea with the same self-confidence again. 

If Miss Mary had known the ordeal that bringing the 
post grew to be that next week she would have tried not to 
look as she did when she asked me for it. She did what 
every person who has ever waited longingly for a letter 
has done—stamped with impatience at first. The letter 
must be at the post office and have missed distribution. 
Then made excuses—the major was probably being de- 
mobilized. He’d seen her so recently he wouldn’t write 
yet. Then fell into a misery of anxiety and from that 
veered to sheer hopelessness. 

One day after she had reached that point a letter arrived. 

It was addressed to Mrs. Davison and came in the 
morning post bag. Miss Mary took it in dreadful excite- 
ment. It might mean he had written to her, too, and the 
letter had been delayed, or that he was asking her mother 
why she hadn’t answered some lost word. Miss Mary 
was a long time in her mother’s room. When she came 

(Continued on Page 95) 


“It Don’t Foot Me. But I Like it Just the Same! If You Could Put Poison Into Flattery it'd be a Cinch to Get Rid of Your Enemies”’ 


room without choking and losing her appe- 


visualizing that glorious, whimsical, fasci- 
nating mother of hers, who could turn 


importunate bill collectors away with noth- 
ing but spangles in their heads. 


room she could accept her loneliness with 
sound philosophy. She knew, as all sen- 
sible people know, that there were ghosts, 
that memory had haunted galleries and that 
empty chairs were evocations. 


so many first nights and concerts, that she 
did not mind such evenings as she had to 
spend alone in the apartment. Persons were 
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ITTY CONOVER ate in the kitchen. First 
off, this statement is likely to create the false 
impression that there was an ordinary grain 
here, a wedge of base hemlock in the citron. Not so. 


She ate in the kitchen because she could 


not yet face that vacant chair in the dining 


tite. She could not look at the chair without 
grumpy janitors into comedians and send 


So long as she stayed out of the dining 


Her days were so busily active, there were 


in and out of the office all through the 
day, and many of them entertaining. For 
only real persons ever penetrated that well 
guarded cubby-hole off the noisy city room. 
Many of them were old friends of her mother. 
Of course they were a little pompous, but 
this was less innate than acquired; and she 
knew that below they were worth while. 
She had come to the conclusion that success- 
ful actors and actresses were the only people 
in America who spoke English fluently and 
correctly. 

Yes, she ate in the kitchen; but she would 
have been a fit subject for the fastidious 
Fragonard. Kitty was naturally an exqui- 
site. Everything about her was dainty, her 
body and her mind. The background of 
pans and dishes, gas range and sink did 
not absorb Kitty; her presence here in the 
morning lifted everything out of the rut of 
commonplace and created an atmosphere 
that was ornamental. Pink peignoir and 
turquoise-blue boudoir cap, silk petticoat 
and stockings and adorable little slippers. 
No harm to tell the secret! Kitty was edu- 
cating herself for a husband. She knew that 
if she acquired the habit of daintiness at 
breakfast before marriage it would become 
second nature after marriage. Moreover, 
she was determined that it should be tre- 
mendous news that would cause a newspaper 
to intervene. She had all the confidence in 
the world in her mirror. 

She got her breakfast this morning, sing- 
ing. She was happy. She had found a door 
out of monotony; theatrical drama had 
given way to the living. She had opened 
the book of adventure and she was going 
straight through to finis. That there was 
an undertow of the sinister escaped her or 
she ignored it. 

In all high-strung Irish souls there is a bit of the old wife, 
the foreteller; the gift of prescience; and Kitty possessed 
this in a mild degree. Something held her here, when for 
a dozen reasons she should have gone elsewhere. 

She strained the coffee, humming a tune out of The 
Mikado, the revival of which she had seen lately: 

My object all sublime 
T shall achieve in time 

To make the punishment fit the crime, 
The punishment fit the crime. 
And make the prisoner pent 
Unwillingly represent 

A source of innocent merriment, 
Of innocent merriment! 


And there you were! To make the punishment fit the 
crime. Wall in the Bolsheviki, the I. W. W.’s, the Red 
Socialist, the anarchists—and let them try it for ten years. 
Those left would be glad enough to embrace democracy 
and sanity. The poor benighted things, to imagine that 
they were going forward there in Russia! What kind of 
mentality was it that could conceive a blessing to humanity 
in the abolition of baths and work? And Cutty felt sorry 
for them. Well, as for that, so did Kitty Conover; and she 
would continue feeling sorry for them so long as they re- 
mained thousands of miles away. But next door! 

“Grapefruit, eggs on toast and coffee; mademoiselle is 
served!” she cried gayly, sitting down and attacking her 
breakfast with the zest of healthy youth. 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
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Kitty Was Carefully Reviewing the Events of the Night Before 


Often the eyes are like the lenses of a camera minus the 
sensitized plate; they see objects without printing them. 
Thus, a dozen times Kitty’s glance absently swept the 
range and the racks on each side of the stovepipe, one rack 
burdened with an empty pancake jug and the other clut- 
tered with old-fashioned flatirons; but she saw nothing. 

She was carefully reviewing the events of the night 
before. She could not dismiss the impression that Cutty 
knew Stefani Gregor or had heard of him; and in either 
case it signified that Gregor was something more than a 
valet. And decidedly Two-Hawks was not of the Russian 
peasantry. 

By the time she was ready to leave for the office the Irish 
blood in her was seething and bubbling and dancing. She 
knew she would do crazy impulsive things all day. It was 
easy to analyze this exuberance. She had reached out into 
the dark and touched danger, and found a new thrill in a 
humdrum world. 

The Great Dramatist had produced a tremendous drama 
and she had watched curtain after curtain fall, from the 
wrong side of the lights. Now she had been given a speak- 
ing part; and she would be down stage for a moment or 
two—dusting the furniture—while the stars were retouch- 
ing their make-up. It was not the thought of Cutty, of 
Gregor, of Johnny Two-Hawks, of hidden treasure; simply 
she had arrived somewhere in the great drama. 

When she reached the office she had a hard time of it to 
settle down to the day’s work. 
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“Hustle up that Sunday stuff,” said Burlingame, 
Kitty laughed. Just as she had pictured it. She 
hustled. 

“T have it!’ she cried, breaking a spell of silence, - 

“What—St. Vitus?” inquired Burlingame 
patiently. 

“No; the Morgue!” 

“What the dickens ——!” 

But Kitty was no longer there to answer, 

In all newspaper offices there is a depart- 
ment flippantly designated as the Morgue, | 
Obituaries on ice, as it were. A photograph 
or an item concerning a great man, a cele 
brated beauty or some notorious rogue; 
from the king caliber down to Gyp-the- 
Blood brand, all indexed and laid away 
against the instant reed. So, running her 
finger tip down the K’s, Kitty found Kap. 
lov. The half tone which she eventually 
exhumed from the tin box was an excellent 
likeness of the human gorilla who had en- 
tered her rooms with the policeman. She 
would be able to carry this positive infor- 
mation to Cutty that afternoon. 

When she left the office at four she took 
the Subway to Forty-second Street. She 
engaged a taxi from the Knickerbocker and 
discharged it at the north entrance to the 
Waldorf, which she entered. She walked 
through to the south entrance and got into 
another taxi. She left this at Wanamaker’s, 
ducking and dodging through the crowded 
aisles. She selected this hour because, being 
a woman, she knew that the press of shop- 
pers would be the greatest during the day. 
Karlov’s man and the secret-service opera- 
tive detailed by Cutty both made the same 
mistake—followed Kitty into the dry-goods 
shop and lost her as completely as if she | 
had popped up in China. At quarter to five 
she stepped into Elevator Number Four of 
the building which Cutty called his home, 
very well pleased with herself. 


XIII 


O UNDERSTAND Kitty at this mo- 

ment one must be able to understand 
the Irish; and nobody does or ean or will. 
Consider her twenty-four years, her cor- 
puscular inheritance, the love of drama and 
the love of adventure. Imagine possessing 
sound ideas of life and the ability to apply 
them, and spiritually always galloping off 
on some broad highway—more often than 
not furnished by some engaging scoundrel 
of a novelist—and you will be able to con- 
struct a half tone of Kitty Conover. 

That civilization might be actually on 
its deathbed, that positively half of the 
world was starving and dying and going 
mad through the reaction of the German 
blight touched her in a detached way. She 
felt sorry, dreadfully sorry, for the pool 
things; but as she could not help them she 
dismissed them from her thoughts every morning after she 
had read the paper, the way most of us do here in these 
United States. You cannot grapple with the misery of ar 
unknown person several thousand miles away. 

That which had taken place during the past twenty-fow 
hours was to her a lark, a blindman’s buff for grown-ups 
It was not in her to tremble, to shudder, to hesitate, 1 
weigh this and to balance that. Irish curiosity. Perhaps 
in the original that immortal line read: ‘The Irish rust 
in where angels fear to tread,”’ and some proofreader hac 
a particular grudge against the race. 

When the elevator reached the seventeenth floor, th 
passengers surged forth. All except Kitty, who tarried 

“We don’t carry to the eighteenth, miss.” 

“‘T am Miss Conover,” she replied. ‘I dared not tell yol 
until we were alone.” 4 

“T see,” The boy nodded, swept her with an appralsiti 
glance, and sent the elevator up to the loft. 

“You understand? If anyone inquires about me yo 
don’t remember.” 

“Yes, miss. The boss’ orders.” 1| 

“And if anyone does inquire you are to report at once. | 

“That, too.” 

The boy rolled back the door and Kitty stepped ou 
upon a Laristan runner of rose hues and cobalt blue. 
wondered what it cost Cutty to keep up an establishme? 
like this. There were fourteen rooms, seven facing t 
north and seven facing the west, with glorious vistas ¢ 
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~m-wreathed roofs and brick Matterhorns and the dim 
gzon touching the sea. Fine rugs and tapestries and 
yiture gathered from the four ends of the world; but 
Illy livable and in no sense atmospheric of the museum. 
ity had exceller™ taste. 

ie had visited the apartment but twice before, once in 
schildhood and again when she was eighteen. Cutty 
a given a dinner in honor of her mother’s birthday. She 
yed as she recalled the incident. Cutty had placed a 
5 of candles at the side of her mother’s plate and told her 
y sick as many into the cake as she thought best. 

Hello!” said Cutty, emerging from one of the doors. 
jhat the dickens have you been up to? My man has 
« telephoned me that he lost track of you in Wana- 
, er’s.” 

itty explained, delighted. 

Well, well! If you can lose a man such as I set to watch 
) you'll have no trouble shaking the others.’’ 

[t was Karlovy, Cutty.” 

How did you learn?”’ 

Searched the morgue and found a half tone of him. 
tively Karlov. How is the patient?” 

Harrison says he’s pulling round amazingly. A tough 
+|. He’ll be up for his meals in no time.” 

flow do you do it?” she asked with a gesture. 

Do what?’ 

Manage a place like this? In a busy office district. 
‘the most wonderful apartment in New York. River- 
‘has nothing like it. It must cost like sixty.” 

The building is mine, Kitty. That makes it possible. 
rincle who knew I hated money and the responsibilities 
, go with it, died and left it to me.” 

Why, Cutty, you must be rich!”’ 

Vm sorry. What can I do? I can’t give it away. 

3ut you don’t have to 
acl?’ 

Oh, yes, I do. I’m that 
}. I’d die of a broken heart 

had to sit still. It’s the 


” 


Did mother know?” 
Yes.” 

ith the toe of a snug lit- 
soronze boot Kitty drew 
jutline round a pattern in 
(ug. 

‘Love is a funny thing,” 
aher comment. 

[t sure is, old-timer. But 
rt put the thought into 
)* head?” 

{ was thinking how very 
ih mumsy must have been 
yve with father.” 

But. she never knew that 
ed her, Kitty.” 

What’s that got to do 
| it? If she had wanted 
qey you wouldn’t have 
| the least. chance in the 
4d?” 

Probably not! But what 
ld you have done in your 
cher’s place?” 

Snapp2d you up like 
i!” Kitty flashed back. 
You cheerful little —lit- 
J iiss 

‘liar. Say it!”? Kitty 
thed. ‘‘But am I a cheer- 
little liar? I don’t know. 
ould be an awful tempta- 
, Somebody to wait on 
» heaps of flowers when 
y wanted them; beautiful 
‘as and thingummies and 
1 and limousines. I’ve 
(a wondered what I should 
» [found myself with love 
; youth on one side and 
cey and attraction on the 
Ir. I’ve always been in 
‘tened circumstances. I 
'r spent a dollar in all my 
% when I didn’t think I 
iat to have held back three 
ur cents of it. You can’t 
iw, Cutty, what it is to be 
yr and want beautiful 
igs' and good times. Of 
tse I couldn’t marry just 
dey. There would have to 
‘ome kind of a man to go 
, it. Someone interesting 
“gh to make me forget 
times that I’d thrown 
‘y a lover for a pocket- 
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"A House in the Warehouse District. 


“Would you marry me, Kitty?” 

‘‘Are you serious?” 

‘“‘Let’s suppose I am.” 

“No. I couldn’t marry you, Cutty. 
be having my mother’s ghost as a rival.” 

“But supposing I fell in love with you?” 

“Then I’d always be doubting your constancy. But 
what queer talk!” 

‘Kitty, you’re a joy! 
to see you yesterday !’’ 

“And a little whippersnapper like me calling a great man 
like you Cutty!” 

“Well, if it embarrasses you you might switch to papa 
once in a while.” 

Kitty’s laughter rang down the corridor. ‘‘I’ll remember 
that, whenever I want to make you mad. Who’s here?’’ 

“Nobody but Harrison and the nurse. Both good 
citizens, and I’ve taken them into my confidence to a cer- 
tain extent. You can talk freely before them.”’ 

‘‘Am I to see the patient?” 

“Harrison says not. About Wednesday your Two- 
Hawks will be sitting up. I’ve determined to keep the 
poor devil here until he can take care of himself. But he 
is flat broke.” 

“He said he had money.” 

““Well, Karlov’s men stripped him clean.” 

‘Have you any idea who heis?” 

“To be honest, that’s one of the reasons why I want to 
keep him here. He’s Russian, for all his Oxford English 
and his Italian gestures; and from his babble I imagine 
he’s been through seven kinds of hell. Torches and hob- 
nailed boots and the incessant call for a woman named 
Olga—a young woman about eighteen.” 

“How did you find that out?”’ 


I should always 


Lordy, my luck in dropping in 


Some New Nest. 


I Can Lead You to it, Sir, Any Time You Wish”’ 


“From a photograph I found in the lining of his coat. A 
pretty blond girl.” 

“Good heavens!’’—recollecting her dream. “‘ Where was 
it printed?” 

“Amateur photography. 
the living room.” 

It was nothing like the blond girl of her dream. Still, the 
girl was charming. Kitty turned over the photograph. 
There was writing on the back. 

“Russian? What does it say?” 

**“To Ivan from Olga with all her love.’’’ 

Cutty was conscious of the presence of an indefensible 
malice in his tones. Why the deuce should he be bitter- 
glad that the chap had left behind a sweetheart? He knew 
exactly the basis of Kitty’s interest, as utterly detached as 
that of a reporter going to a fire. On the day the patient 
could explain himself Kitty’s interest would automatically 
cease. An old dog in the manger? Malice. 

“Cutty, something dreadful has happened to this poor 
young woman. That’s what makes him cry out the name. 
Caught in that horror, and probably he alone escaped. Is 
it heartless to be glad I’m an American? Do they let in 
these Russians?” 

“Not since the Trotzky régime. I imagine Two-Hawks 
slipped through on some British passport. He’ll probably 
tell us all about it when he comes round. But how do you 
feel after last night’s bout?”’ 

“Alive! And I’m going on being alive, forever and ever! 
Oh, those awful drums! They look like dead eyes in those 
dim corners. Tumpitum-tump! Tumpitum-twmp!”’ she 
cried, linking her arm in his. ‘“‘What a gorgeous view! 
Just what I’m going to do when my ship comes in—live 
in a loft. I really believe I could write up here—I mean 
worth-while things I could enjoy writing and sell.’ 

‘ “Tt’s yours if you-want it, 
when TI leave.” 

“And I’d have a fine time 
explaining to my friends! You 
old innocent! . . . Or are 
you so innocent?’”’ 

“We do live in a cramped 
world. But I meant it: Don’t 
forget to whistle down to 
Tony Bernini when: you get 
back home to-night.’’ 

“T-promise.”” 

“Why the gurgle?”’ 

“Because I’m. tremen- 
dously excited. All my life 
I’ve wanted to do mysterious 
things. D’ve been with the 
audience all the while, and I 
want.to be with the actors.’’ 

“You'll give some man a 
wild dance.”’ 

“Tf Ido T’ll dance with him. 
Now lead me to the cookies.’” 

She was the life of the tea 
table. Her wit, her efferves- 
cence, her whimsicalities 
amused even the prim Miss 
Frances. When she recounted 
the exploit of the camouflaged 
fan Cutty and Harrison 
laughed so loudly that the 
nurse had to put her finger 
on her lips. They might wake 
the patient. 

*‘T am really interested in 
him,’ went on Kitty. “I won’t 
deny it. I want to see how 
it’s going to turn out. He was 
very nice after I let him into 
the kitchen. A perfectly Eng- 
lish manner and voice, and 
Italian gestures when off his 
guard. I feel so sorry for him. 
What strangers we races are 
to each other! Until the war 
we hardly knew the Canadi- 
ans. The British didn’t know 
us at all, and the French be- 
came acquainted with the 
British for the first time in 
history. And the German 
thought he knew us all and 
really knew nobody. All the 
Russians I ever saw were 
peasants of the cattle type; 
so that the word Russian con- 
jures up two pictures —the 
grand duke at Monte Carlo 
and a race of men who wear 
long beards and never bathe 
except when it rains, Think 
of it! For the first time since 
God set mankind on earth, 

(Continued on Page 129) 


I'll pick it up on the way to 
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Sanctuary 


WO ships, the Mayflower and the Buford, mark 

epochs in the history of America. The Mayflower 
brought the first of the builders to this country;. the 
Buford has taken away the first destroyers. In the wake 
of the Mayflower came many ships bringing desirables to 
these shores. Many ships must follow the Buford, taking 
back undesirables to the lands from which they came, 
there to stay. We have no room in America for a Society 
of Buford Descendants. 

The men of the Mayflower came here to escape oppres- 
sion and remained to build a great nation. The men of 
the Buford came here ostensibly to escape oppression and 
sought to destroy their protectors. The radical mind sees 
no difference between them and pronounces them both 
good—and red. 

Loud cries are going up from both the out-and-out and 
the in-and-out Bolshevist papers. Knouts crack and 
chains rattle in their pages. They are making a martyr a 
minute. And they have succeeded in confusing a good 
many of the more simple-minded among their sitting-room 
and parlor readers, both street and college educated, in 
making them believe that in shipping back the reds to 
Utopia some awful thing has been done to them. They 
may be right at that, for it looks like work or starve in 
Russia this winter. But whatever befalls the comrades at 
the hands of their brothers we shall bear up bravely here 
in America. 

Particularly in those curious periodicals devoted to 
governmental jazz and economic hokum that, together 
with spiritualism, haye found a large following among our 
war psychopaths, the cry is being raised that America is 
no longer true to her old ideals; that she no longer offers 
asylum to those oppressed for conscience’ sake and politi- 
cal beliefs. 

Passing by as irrelevant the fact that a majority of these 
latter-day refugees show no signs of having a conscience 


and worship no god but the Revolution, it is probable that 
America will always offer asylum under proper conditions 
to the genuinely oppressed of the world. But it is highly 
improbable that she will continue to be the world lunatic 
asylum. In the past we have freely offered to these 
Russians, Germans and other aliens everything that we 
have—freedom to worship as they please; a chance to 
become citizens and to vote side by side with us; oppor- 
tunity to make a living on equal terms with the native 
born. The law of self-preservation forbids this for the 
future. First we discover that one group of aliens is trying 
to impose the Kaiser on us as a master, and then that 
another is plotting to deliver us over to Lenine. And not 
only are these aliens seeking to destroy our country but 
they are progressively limiting opportunity for Americans. 

We are in the position of a farmer who has granted 
shelter to a passing tramp, only to wake up from pleasant 
dreams to find him pouring kerosene on the kitchen floor, 
preparatory to looting and firing the house. And these 
pyromaniac editors, in pretty little pieces, bid us be per- 
fectly calm and not throw out the poor tramp, who has 
been oppressed by a heartless brakeman on Number Three. 
Besides, the burning house will light up the surrounding 
landscape beautifully. 

If these aliens for whom they bleed so freely and redly 
ever really needed asylum the occasion for it has passed. 
If they fear oppression at home it is at the hands of their 
comrades. If they linger on here it is not because Europe 
does not offer men of their expressed beliefs a congenial 
home. Their hopes have been wholly realized in Russia 
and partially realized elsewhere on the Continent. Their 
brothers are in the saddle, their ideals are in practical 
operation. Why then do they fight and kick and scratch 
against deportation to Utopia? Why do they conspire 
against the Government that has befriended them? 
Simply because the pickings are poor just now in Europe. 
Because over there the comrades must work or starve if 
they are not in.on the ground floor. Because their real 
ideal is loot, and America is the richest country in the 
world, as it is the most careless, the most given to accept- 
ing men at their own valuations and professions, When a 
man proclaims that he is working for the brotherhood of 
man it seems to Americans like sacrilege to doubt and to 
investigate the holy one to see whether it is really for 
brotherhood or for his own pocket that he is working. 

The average American is the easiest fellow in the world 
to con with professional uplift patter, because he is always 
an innocent bystander in the things that most concern 
him — politics, profiteering, labor-and-capital disputes, 
and now alien radicalism. He is only half awake to the 
extent and organization of this sinister red campaign 
against his Government, his prosperity and his liberties. 
“Let George do it” is the national motto where anything 
except the immediate dollar is concerned. And after 
George has done it the bystander is pretty apt to round on 
George and ask him why he kicked up all that fuss. The 
world is still wagging and business is as usual or a little 
better. 

When it comes to public affairs and duties the average 
American leads a sheltered life that makes a convent-bred 
girl look unprotected. But there can be no innocent by- 
standers in this business, no hairsplitting, no passing the 
buck. It is not “‘just newspaper talk.” It isa menacing 
fact, and sooner or later everyone must line up on one side 
or the other and take an active part in deciding whether 
this country shall remain America or become Russia. 

Hand in hand with this demand that we keep our doors 
open to everyone is the demand that we open our mails 
to anything. In this instance the reds and their pink 
allies are pulling the strings that work the suppression-of- 
free-speech bogy, and under their manipulations it is 
making some terrifying faces. 

Free speech, like the liberty to worship and to vote as 
one’s conscience dictates, is one of the great rights of an 
American citizen, but a situation might easily arise where 
any or all of those rights would have to be.abridged for the 
protection of the people. A group might conscientiously 
believe in human sacrifice or in its right to nominate a 
convicted murderer for President; but in either event its 
conscience would promptly be told to behave: The right 
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of free speech that is being demanded is simply the right. 
to incite listeners and readers to free love, free loot, free! 
murder and a free field to overturn the Government by 
violence. Anyone who has studied the tons of red anq 
pink pamphlets, newspapers and periodicals that are| 
pouring from presses all over the country knows that this. 
is being done boldly and directly by the reds, and timidly. 
and indirectly by the pinkies. | 
This free-speech campaign has even deceived perfectly | 
good American editors, who tremble lest their inherent’ 
right to print a corking scandal on the front page or {o| 
roast anything editorially is going to be taken away from. 
them. They fear that an open season on skunks may 
in some way curtail their right to kill a frying chicken 
for supper. A country that has successfully distinguished | 
between liberty and license in religion and voting can 
probably be depended on to show a little common sense 
in distinguishing between free speech and incitement to 
murder. 

Any good citizen who will conscientiously attend a class 
in red rhetoric or take a course in Bolshevist literature wil] 
graduate with some pretty clear convictions on the proper 
limits to free speech. 

People who demand free and unlimited speech for them- 
selves are quite intolerant of it in others. There is no free 
speech, no free press in “‘free’”’ Russia, A tendency to shut 
off all discussion of economic theories or criticism of goy- 
ernment that is not in agreement with their views shows 
wherever radicals get the upper hand. 


Self-Preservation 


Dae and immigration are the two great 
questions before us. We have made a good start at 
the first, but it will be useless to continue deportations 
unless we are prepared to take equally drastic action on | 
immigration. Those aliens who deplore our individualistic, | 
capitalistic system are preparing to come over here by the 
hundred thousand to enjoy its benefits and if possible to | 
join with their fellows already here to short-cut to fortune 
by confiscating our capital. 
We must rid our minds of the notion that America is 
some kind of a world institution for the care of nuts; that 
Americans have no rights that her guests are bound to 
respect; that her citizenship is open to anyone to accept or 
reject as his own whims and interests dictate; that men 
who cannot speak our language have a God-given right to | 
tell us where to get off; that we can make a few passes 
over anyone regardless of race and presto! an American; 
or that we can keep on ceaselessly dividing with the whole 
world and have as much as we had before. a 
People talk of these immigrants from Russia, from 
Hungary, from the Balkans, as if all they need to become 
Americanized is to learn not to keep the coal in the bath-| 
tub and to be taught a little pushcart English. They see 
the negro problem; but they cannot grasp the Russian) 
problem. They do not understand that many of these 
alien peoples are temperamentally and racially unfitted 
for easy assimilation; that they are living in an age two 
or three centuries behind ours. They are white, they can h 
read a few lines, and they have a few dollars—so in they 
come. We need three generations to educate, to crossbreed 
with Western strains and to assimilate a large number of 
those that we have here now. 
This matter of Americanization is only partly a question 
of education. Many second-generation Americans from 
Central and Eastern Europe, men with college degrees, 
are quite unassimilated to American ideals. Tempera 
mentally and racially they are still Russian or Balkan ot) 
German. So further immigration must not only be rigidly 
limited in volume but we must analyze the possibiliti 
and desirability of different races in a way that we! 
never done before. The matter of race, as well 
qualifications of individuals, must be given more attent 
Arguments for unrestricted immigration always go 
to some petty selfish reason—never to the greatest § 
the country. A woman wants a cook, a manufa 
wants cheap labor, a laborer wants his relatives to § 
in the big wages, a politician wants votes, and aliens walt) 
to take over our property and our country. The rank and 
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of these unassimilated aliens still live mentally in the 
jtto or as peasants on the great estates. In thought 
ty are still stoned by the gentile; still ground down by 
b master—yoked in mind to the ox of the field. Free- 
m1 they walk among us, but they are not free. They are 
es to tradition—narrow, suspicious, timid, brutal, rapa- 
jis—easily persuaded by their fears and blindly led 
hough their ignorance. 

t has been truly said that no man is under obligation 
murn down his house even to warm the widow and the 
than. America is under no obligation to destroy herself 
1. hopeless effort to transform overnight the results of 
eiuries of serfdom, ignorance and brutality into upstand- 
» Americans. License is as close as the mass of these 
gern Europeans can approximate to the idea of liberty. 

fo foreigner has any rights in or to America except 
hse that we choose to give him, and we have been so free- 
eded in the past that we shall soon have very little left 
jive. Our great prosperity has been due to two factors— 
jerica and Americans—the country that was handed to 
sn trust and that because of its natural advantages bred 

‘culiarly happy and prosperous race. Increasing popu- 
jn beyond a certain point means decreasing opportunity 
( prosperity, and so a lowered standard of living. That 
-ne great factor in Europe’s troubles—overpopulation 
the land, overcrowding in the cities, with fewer oppor- 
jities and less to go round. Many of the things on 
ich we pride ourselves, that have made us strong, self- 
int and prosperous, are due to luck—our luck in 
sing a big fertile country, rich in raw materials and 
j1 enough outdoors untouched and unspoiled so that 
can get up against Nature in our work and our play. 
«versely, many of Europe’s troubles, many of the 
jlitions over there that we decry, are due to over- 
culation, insufficient natural resources and the lack 
hay real outdoors, except the sophisticated, dolled-up 
srts of the tourist. Let us guard jealously what we 
ge left and be in no hurry to hand it over to aliens, or 
«hall cheat our sons out of their rightful inheritance. 

/he supply of cooks may be increased, but only tem- 
arily. Gone, too, is the day when labor can be re- 
aled as a commodity, imported like raw material 
jtreatedlikeit. Relatively larger wages have been 
enanently secured by labor, with all that that 


means in the shape of better men and happier lives. We 
have been having a mad ride on the merry-go-round, bring- 
ing over more men to make more goods to sell to more im- 
migrants to make bigger profits to build bigger factories to 
make more goods to sell. We are wasting and exploiting 
our resources to the limit, jazzing up production, jazzing up 
consumption, inflating population, inflating standards of 
living, inflating fortunes, living faster and faster, getting 
bigger and bigger, swelling up and up and up 

What’s the hurry? What’s the use? What’s the finish? 
In the end, by some process, we must get back to sanity. 
It all works down to a question of short-sighted selfish- 
ness, the immediate dollar and the devil take our coun- 
try; or far-sighted selfishness, conservation, and self- 
preservation, with the kind of an America that we found 
as a heritage for our children, with a chance for them to 
make good in the old American way. 4 

A fair field and an unspoiled country is a start to which 
every American is entitled. The honest gains of his honest 
work, the reward of his brains, his efficiency and his indus- 
try, is a finish that no American will forgo 
because an alien wants to steal it from him. 


Surfman Ashton 


HERE is probably no publishing 
house in all the world that turns 
out so much dreary, unread reading 
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matter as the Government Printing Office at Washington. 
It is pleasant to record that these Saharas of the printed 
page are not without occasional oases that make one forget 
the hot sands one has crossed in reaching them. 

Such an oasis is to be found in the annual report of the 
United States Coast Guard for the period ending June 30, 
1919. Sandwiched in between routine paragraphs is a 
brief but stirring account of the exploits of Surfman 
L. E. Ashton and what he did for the relief of influenza 
victims in Alaska. On December 6, 1918, Ashton loaded 
a dog sledge with medicines and supplies, and with one 
other man set out from his station at Nome to bring aid 
and comfort to the sick and dying at Cape Prince of Wales, 
160 miles distant, and at small settlements on the way. 
After treating the sick at eight villages through which he 
passed he arrived after a week’s journey at Cape Prince of 
Wales, where he found 122 natives sick and 157 dead. 
In nearly every cabin living and dead lay side by side. 

Surfman Ashton took command. He converted the 
schoolhouse into a hospital and the post office into a dis- 

pensary, and swiftly built up an organi- 

zation by means of which he was able to 
care for all the sick. He stayed on 
the job for ten to twelve weeks 
and did not leave it till the dead 
were buried and the epidemic was 
at an end. 

The restrained language of the 
official report no more than hints 
at the extraordinary pluck, re- 
source and staying powers that 
Ashton displayed; but one may 
read between the lines and per- 
ceive there the heroism without 
which the performance of his 
task would have been impossible. 

Though part of the Navy in 
wartime, the Coast Guard has a 
fine body of tradition peculiarly 
its own. As long as it continues 
to build up its ranks with the stuff 
that Surfman Ashton is made of 
its fame will not lose its old-time 
luster. 
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Al New Day 
in Communication 


HE business capacity of a nation 
[Meepenas upon that country’s 

ability to communicate promptly 
and intelligently with its customers. 
Here within the borders of the United 
States we have an extensive telephone, 
telegraph and mail service. Our do- 
mestic needs are well cared for. But 
in the matter of communicating with 
the outside world the position of Amer- 
ica has been very unsatisfactory. 

If this nation were to depend upon 
our cables to handle the ever-increasing 
commercial-message traffic of the pres- 
ent and coming years the situation 
resulting therefrom would be intoler- 
able. The cable situation since the 
signing of the armistice has been but 
little better than it was during the war. 
Both Atlantic and Pacific messages 
have been delayed from two to ten 
days in transmission. Radio has come 
in to help us out of our dilemma and 
developments of the greatest impor- 
tance scientifically and commercially 
are in course of completion. 

Great Britain heretofore has had 
virtual control of international com- 
munication. This has resulted from 
her ownership of the principal raw 
materials entering into the manufac- 
ture of submarine cables and her pos- 
session of the chief landing stations 
throughout the earth. In the radio 
business the two dominant companies 
have been the British Marconi Com- 
pany and the Marconi Wireless Com- 
pany of America. The latter concern 
was asubsidiary of the British company 
and was licensed to do business here in 
America. That’s how the situation 
was during the war and up until a 
few months ago. 

So much for current history. Let 
us now jump to the recent scientific 
developments that have taken place 
in radio before we go on with our tale 
of how the United States has risen 
from a minor to a major position in 
the matter of world communication. 

Ernst Alexanderson, the son of a 
Swedish professor, came to the United 
States in 1901. He had a technical 
education and obtained a position in this country as a 
draftsman for an electrical company. A year later he 
changed to a large corporation, which affiliation still exists. 
He has more than one hundred inventions to his credit, all 
of them of an electrical nature. Mr. Alexanderson con- 
ceived the possibility of sending power by radio waves, and 
while working with this object in view he found that it was 
possible to put a dynamo electric machine behind the 
wave and vary the flow of power in correspondence with 
the modulations of the human voice, thus making long- 
distance radiotelephony possible. It is evident therefore 
that radiotelephony is a by-product of the development of 
sustained radio waves as a method of alternation-current 
power transmission. With the previous system of wireless- 
spark telegraph it was no more possible to transmit the 
modulations of the human voice than it would be in ordi- 
nary land telegraphy over wires to reproduce speech from 
the dots and dashes of the Morse code. 

The first radio physicist was Hertz, who discovered and 
determined: the laws of electromagnetic radiation. Then 
came Marconi, who made the first use of electromagnetic 
waves for practical communication. Now comes Alex- 
anderson with his development of wireless telephony 
which will soon encompass the world. During the war 
radio grew so fast that the situation has actually become 
complicated due to overcrowding the air. Space in the 
ether is not inexhaustible, as will be pointed out later. It 
is also a fact, as most people know, that the war was 
brought to a close by negotiations conducted by radio, 
which led to the armistice. Now we must use this new type 
of service to remedy the lack of adequate means for com- 
munication in this day of unprecedented international 
commerce. 

With the aid of the latest radio equipment, the human 
voice, acting upon electrical energy for wireless trans- 
mission, controls 270 horse power. Expressed in another 
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Interior of a Big Atlantic Coast Radio Station, Showing One of the Loading Coils That is 
In the Background is an Experimental Wireless 


Telephone Section 


way, the voice can now be intensified 100,000,000 times. 
Sound travels but 1090 feet a second, but when the human 
voice is directed upon a wireless telephone, it modulates 
ether waves that travel at a speed of more than 180,000 
miles a second. 

But for the present we must leave wireless telephony 
and devote our attention to the business of telegraphy by 
radio. The fields of radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony 
are separate and distinct and it is not felt that the improve- 
ments in radiotelephony will encroach upon the territory 
of radiotelegraphy. The relation is very much the same 
as the ordinary telephone bears to the telegraph. As a 
general rule it is cheaper and more accurate to send a 
message to a distant point by telegraph than by telephone, 
and it is much easier to preserve the secrecy of the com- 
munication, as a telegram can be sent in code. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to transmit a code message by telephone, 
as certain letters and words are practically indistinguish- 
able. On the other hand, when accuracy is not of special 
importance a message may be transmitted with more speed 
by telephone than by telegraph, as the words need not be 
spelled out. Furthermore a skilled operator is not required, 
and there is a personal element in the conversation when 
one man can talk direct to another which is lacking when 
the messages have to be transmitted through the medium 
of an operator. 

The telephone will be used largely in close-by communi- 
cations between the earth and airplanes and between shore 
stations and ships, but the system of transoceanic com- 
munication that will be employed for the present at least 
will be by wireless telegraph. It is likewise true that over- 
land radio communication has not yet reached so advanced 
a stage of development as transoceanie or high-power 
wireless. 

Returning again to Alexanderson and his scientific 
achievements, we find that this engineer has perfected and 
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patented apparatus which has muct 
improved radio work. Instead of uti. 
lizing oscillations generated by vacuur 
tubes as has been the practice, th,| 
oscillations are now produced by ; 
high-frequency alternator. This ma. 
chine can be used both in telephony 
and telegraphy. Its initial cost ; 
considerable, but the upkeep is com. 
paratively negligible. This does no} 
mean that the vacuum tube has hee; 
discarded, for a limited number 9) 
these tubes are necessary to regulati 
. the oscillations produced by the alten 
nator and to superimpose the tele 
phonic signals upon the continuoy 
wave emitted by the machine, Pep 
haps the greatest advantage of thii 
new machine is that the wave lengt| 
transmitted may be varied simply by 
changing the speed of the machine’ 

As a result of this invention 
the patents of which are held her 
in the United States, the whole busi 
ness of radio communication has un 
dergone not only a scientifie chang 
but a transfer of control that mean 
much to the future of this country ii 
a political and commercial way. Th 
two big radio companies already doin 
business quickly realized the real im 
port of the Alexanderson invention 
One of these companies offered to pur 
chase something like $5,000,000 wort 
of the new equipment, at the sami 
time requesting certain forms of pro 
tection covering their future develop 
ment. The vice president of thi 
company manufacturing the Aiexan 
derson apparatus, realizing the serious 
ness of any move that would give work 
radio control to foreigners, decided ti 
first take the matter up with th 
United States Government. Durin; 
the war the Navy had been in charg 
of radio, so the situation was explaine 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and ai 
was promised in the effort to retail 
control of the fruits of our inventiyi 
work in this science of wireless com 
munication. 

Secretary Daniels immediately ad 
dressed letters to Congress callin), 
attention to the extreme desirabilit} 
of national action that would ayoil 
confusion in radio communication an 

bring about world-wide uniformity of practice. Mr 
Daniels said: ‘‘It is now practicable to erect a radio statiol 
so effective that its signals can be intercepted in ever) 
village in the world. Such an instrumentality can be 0 
incalculable value in bringing the world together ani 
furthering common understandings. If other countrie 
have better communication services than ours with lowe| 
rates their nationals have a distinct trade advantage. | 
would be detrimental to our interests were the ultimati 
control of high-power radio to become lodged in a foreigi 
corporation or in any foreign country.” 

What Mr. Daniels had in mind was that Congres, 
should authorize government purchase and control 0 
radio communication, placing the business under th 
supervision of the Navy. Congress, however, had just bees 
fed up on government ownership of the railroads and th 
telegraph, so the secretary failed in his plea. This openet’ 
the way for the organization of a powerful private com 
pany to handle the matter and the result was the forma 
tion of a strictly Yankee concern backed by some of ou 
strongest financial interests and possessed of the paten| 
rights to the Alexanderson radio apparatus. | 

This new American company first purchased the Britis! 
holdings in the American Marconi Company and the: 
with the consent of the stockholders of the latter concer! 
absorbed the American Marconi. This brings radioactiv. 
ity in the United States under American management 10 
the first time. Next the new corporation entered int 
negotiations with the British Marconi Company concer 
ing radio communication throughout the rest of the world 
The result has been that the British concern has peel 
given the patent rights of the Alexanderson alternator fo 
use in the British Empire, by which action American-mae 
radio apparatus becomes standard throughout the wor 0 
In South America a wireless company will be organiz© 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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with a stock ownership that is fifty per cent British and 
fifty per cent American. Of the seven directors, however, 
five will be appointed by the American company. As for 
the wireless company in Canada, the British parent corpo- 
ration has agreed to operate back and forth only between 
Canada and points in the British Empire, so that there 
can be no extension of wireless communication by way of 
Canada to the United States and South America. 

Concerning the rest of the world, with the exception of 
China, the British and American companies will consider 
this neutral soil and they will therefore license each other. 
China will have a wireless company that is owned half by 
the British and half by the Chinese Government. Thus it 
is evident that the world will now be encircled by two great 
radio companies in which the American corporation will 
have a dominating position. This will go far toward link- 
ing our outlying possessions to this country. It will give 
us full news reports from all parts of the world and it will 
enable us to send American news of a commercial and 
political nature to the peoples of other lands. 

Furthermore it must be remembered that there are only 
a certain number of lanes in the air available for the trans- 
mission of messages by radio. When all the space has been 
occupied and is being used there will be no opportunity for 
other companies or governments to enter the field. The 
business is one that can only be efficiently carried on under 
monopolistic control. ‘As free as the air” is no longer a 
true simile, for it will soon be as crowded as the main 
street of a big city on a busy afternoon. 

Experience has shown that only 10,000 to 20,000 meter- 
length wireless waves can be used for transoceanic com- 
munication. A wave shorter than 10,000 meters will not 
always get across the ocean. A slight wind may destroy 
waves made by throwing a stone into a pond, but such a 
wind would not interfere with the roll of the ocean coming 
in from a storm at sea. All of which means that with 
present methods there is only room in the air for twelve 
first-class transmitting stations. The available space in 
the ether has already been taken up by five such stations, 
so there is only room for seven more of these installations. 
It is of course probable that further scientific develop- 
ments will increase this limited field for radio. 

Each station must have a right of way for its wave 
length over the whole world. At present the rate of trans- 
mission from the existing stations is twelve words a 
minute. However, recent experiments indicate that 
messages will soon be sent at a speed of more than one 
hundred words a minute. It is also indicated that the 
selectivity with reference to wave lengths will be so im- 
proved that the wave lengths of messages will be within 
one per cent of each other instead of seven per cent, which 
is the spacing of the stations at present. These prospects, 
with other probabilities, hold forth promise that the world’s 
capacity for radio traffic in a few years will be 175 times as 
great as it is with the 
practice of to-day. 

In the days prior 
to the invention of 
the Alexanderson al- 
ternator the radio 
stations were send- 
ing out irregular 
waves, which like a 
drunken driver cov- 
ered all the available 
street by their zig- 
zagging. The new 
apparatus not only 
has done away with 
this, but has made 
it possible—as it 
were—to run seven 
automobiles abreast 
in the space for- 
merly taken by one 
automobile. That is, 
seven messages can 
now be made to keep 
their own path and 
travel on the same 
right of way for- 
merly occupied by a 
single message. 

Another great ad- 
vance in radio has 
come from the de- 
velopment of the so- 
called barrage 
receiver, which 
allows simultaneous 
sending and receiv- 
ing. In other words, 
it will now be possi- 
ble to increase radio 
traffic by transmit- 
ting several commu- 
nicationsonthesame 


wave length. Through the use of this invention a receiving 
station may be located close to a sending station which 
transmits on the same wave length, and yet the receiving 
station will be insensitive to the signals transmitted by 
that station, though it can receive messages from the other 
side of the ocean. 

Just after we got into the war the powerful German 
wireless station at Nauen was used to drown our messages 
from the United States to Yankee ships and troops on the 
other side of the ocean. This muddled the American com- 
munications beyond understanding and caused Alexander- 
son and his associates to start investigations of remedial 
measures that led to the perfecting of the barrage receiver, 
which effectively shut out the German signals and enabled 
us to hear only France and England. Before this wireless 
talking was a one-way business. One person could listen, 
but could not answer back until the speaker had finished 
and both had thrown a switch simultaneously to reverse 
the process. 

A final wonderful radio development is the practice of 
photographie receiving of wireless messages. The instru- 
ment employed for this work is also a United States inven- 
tion, having been discovered by an electrical engineer 
named C. A. Hoxie. This instrument permits the eye to 
replace the ear in reading a wireless communication. It 
enables greater speed in receiving, greater accuracy and a 
permanent record. It will decipher messages that oper- 
ators were unable to get by ear. In practice the machine 
has already recorded at the rate of 400 words a minute, 
which is as fast as a machine gun shoots. 

This matter of speed in receiving is extremely important 
in a commercial way, for it links up with the atmospheric- 
electric phenomena of the northern temperature zone. For 
years it has been found that the best time for transmitting 
all wireless messages between here and Europe was from 
four to ten o’clock in the morning. Speedy sending and 
receiving can condense the traffic into this most favorable 
period, or a greater volume can be sent with a minimum 
number of stations. When it is remembered that a pair of 
stations—one in Europe and one here—can easily cost 
$2,000,000, the item of keeping down overhead charges by 
rapid sending will be easily appreciated. Expert operators 
have been known to receive thirty-five words a minute for a 
short time under perfect conditions, but average reception 
up to this time has been fifteen to twenty words a minute— 
or 1000 words an hour. Heretofore it was possible to send 
faster than a message could be received, but now the situa- 
tion has been reversed. 

The mechanism of this new receiving device is com- 
paratively simple. The tape on which the message is 
recorded is propelled by an electric motor. Automatically 
this tape enters a developing fluid; then a hypo fixing 
bath; next it is washed in running water and dried by 
electric heat assisted by forced draft. All of this process 
is invisible, as it is effected inside of the little machine. The 
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message pours out of the wonderful device into a basket 
and contains an average of one word for every inch of tape. 
The time to record, develop, fix, wash and dry the tape ig 
from two to four minutes. The rolls of tape are 1000 feet 
long and a continuous message of 10,000 words can be 
recorded without reloading the machine. 

Mr. Hoxie says: ‘‘I hope to perfect the instrument ge 
that in the not-far-distant future several photographic 
recorders can be attached to a single antenna and simul. 
taneously receive and record messages from Rome; Lyons; 
Carnarvon, Wales; Nauen, Germany; and San Francisco, 
This may be called simultaneous multiplex receiving from 
one antenna. When this is accomplished an interna. 
tional receiving station would have but a single antenna 
and in a room inside the station there would he a row oj 
machines with tapes pouring into baskets. One could 
pause at the first basket and read of the new president o| 
Germany; stepping to the next basket he would read of 
volcanic eruption in the Philippines, and only a few fee! 
farther on would’ be the baskets marked London, Rome 
San Francisco, Sydney and Shanghai.” 

Briefly this is the story of radio communication fo) 
transoceanic service. Over in France, where war and its 
after effects have forced scientific thought to a high degree 
of activity, a system of wireless telegraphy is going to hy 
employed for warnings on railroads to increase safety and 
efficiency. This is but one of a hundred uses to whicl 
radio will be applied in the coming years. That the United 
States has succeeded in gaining the highest place in world 
wide radio is a matter of national satisfaction. The cleve) 
engineers who perfected the inventions that made this out 
come possible are deserving of the people’s thanks. 


Nitrate as a Cost Reducer 


Of ALL things that were essential to our national sue 
cess in the days of war nothing ranked higher it 
importance than ammonium nitrate. Back of every pro 
jectile that was hurled toward the enemy was a propellani 
made by treating cotton or glycerin with nitrie acid 
Also every shell that was designed to burst contained a 
explosive that had been made by treating toluol, benzo 
or ammonia with nitric acid. It was for this reason tha 
when we entered the war this country found itself in; 
dependent position so far as sufficient supplies of nitrat 
of ammonia were concerned. 

Down in Chile there were large deposits of nitrate 0 
soda, but this source of the essential chemical was severa 
thousand miles distant from our local powder manufac 
turing plants and there was always the possibility tha 
some enemy nation might gain control of the seas, cuttin) 
off our nitrate supplies and placing us at the mercy of! 
foreign power because of our lack of ammunition. As: 
result of this serious situation the great chemists of th 
United States were called upon to solve the problem ani 
get us out of the di 
lemma. There wa 
also the further fac 
that any provisio 
we might make fo 
supplying nitrate i 
war would beequall 
profitable in furnish 
ing us with an ade 
quate supply 0 
fertilizer to fill agri 
cultural needs i 
times of peace. 

Unfortunatel’ 
here in this countr, 
we have no deposit 
of natural nitrate: 
so it was necessar, 
to arrange for th 
production of artif 
cial nitrates, eithe 
from the gases of ov 
by-product ovens ¢ 
from our atmos 
phere. Investiga 
tion quickly showe 
that the capacity ¢ 
our coke ovens t 
supply nitrate we 
quite limited, so 2 
efforts were centere 
on getting nitroge 
out of the air. Ther 
were several meth 
ods by which nitr 
gencouldbeobtaine 
from ordinary # 
mosphere. After 
extendedstudyofth 
different plans it wé 
finally decided t 
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manufacture ammonium nitrate from air, steam and water 
by means of using the common materials coal, coke and 
limestone. The cost of constructing such a plant was esti- 
mated to be far less than the expense necessary to build a 
large number of by-product coke ovens. The outcome was 
that early in 1918 a site for the new plant was selected on 
the Tennessee River. 

Great care was exercised by the engineers in laying out 
the plant, and the whole works was so planned that the 
main product of each department proceeded without delay 
to the next department continuously on a route that ran 
from north to south. Eventually the entire plant will be 
operated by power furnished by the large hydro-electric 
plant which the Government is now constructing on the 
Tennessee River close by. The process of producing 
nitrogen is too complicated to attempt to describe here. 
Suffice it to say that the nitrogen is obtained by the com- 
pressing and cooling of air until it becomes liquid, then in 
the fractional distillation of the air to separate the nitro- 
gen from the oxygen in much the same manner as alcohol 
is separated from water, advantage being taken of the 
different temperatures at which the two gases change from 
the liquid state to the gaseous. 

Very few people realize the immense work that has been 
carried through in constructing this large industrial plant, 
and even a less number of our citizens comprehend the real 
value in a national way that will ultimately result from 
the operation of this immense works. During the first 
ten months of its construction more than $60,000,000 had 
been expended in building this great nitrate plant, and 
still the project was far from being a completed under- 
taking. At the present time the plant has a capacity of 
110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate per year, or 300 tons 
of ammonium nitrate per day. Now that the demands of 
war have subsided, it has not been found necessary to 
change the present plant for the manufacture of fertilizer 
except in the finishing end. To make the plant wholly a 
peacetime operation it has been found necessary to add 
only two new buildings of rather simple construction. On 
the other hand the whole plant can be turned to wartime 
production on very short notice. 

The consumption of fertilizer in the United States in 
1913 was approximately 6,800,000 tons, which contained 
in the neighborhood of 154,000 tons of nitrogen. At the 
present moment there is every evidence that our agricul- 
tural industry will demand more and more inorganic 
nitrogen, due to many causes, among which may be men- 
tioned the largely increased use of cottonseed meal as a 
cattle food on account of the high price of corn. During 
the six years from 1909 to 1914 the use of fertilizer in the 
United States increased sixty per cent. The outlook during 
the next decade is for an equally large increase with a 
simultaneous demand for a much higher grade of fertilizer. 
It is not likely that our farmers will be satisfied with a 
fertilizer that will average as low as 214 per cent ammonia. 

During the thirty-one years from 1883 to 1913 inclusive 
the United States imported 6,516,031 tons of Chilean 
saltpeter, having a value of $209,971,246. There is every 
reason to believe that our new nitrate plants will make us 
largely independent of foreign countries for our necessary 
supply. The fertilizer bill of the United States is now 
running at about $150,000,000 annually, of which more 
than sixty per cent is being purchased and used in our 
Southern States. Here in America we have been blessed 
with virgin lands which have not been exploited for genera- 
tions as have the fields of Europe. The time has arrived, 
however, when our farmers must choose between reducing 
their lands to a barren waste or adding sufficient nitrogen 
to the soil to make it repay the cost of cultivation. 

Not long ago Thomas Edison was asked to name the 
greatest invention since the electric light, and he wrote 
down, first, wireless; and second, nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, making nitric acid and cyanamid. Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, the famous British scientist, recently pointed 
out that the world’s food consumption was running beyond 
the capacity of the cultivated lands producing it. He ex- 
pressed the conviction that the only way in which the 
world could ultimately avoid starvation would be through 
the bountiful use of fertilizer containing that most valuable 
element, nitrogen. Four-fifths of every breath we draw 
and a large part of our daily food is nitrogen. As to the 
possibility of our exhausting the nitrogen in our atmos- 
phere, it is interesting to note that above every seven 
acres of land there is as much of this element as the world 
consumes in a year in the form of saltpeter, the principal 
commercial form of nitrogen. There is no doubt therefore 
that the air contains a measureless supply of this essential 
element which can be used to restore our hard-taxed soil. 

Even here in America, where we are so prone to boast of 
our absolute independence, our population is increasing at 
a much faster rate than is our increase in crops. In a re- 
cent ten-year period the population increased 21 per cent 
and our crops increased but 10 per cent. It is not neces- 
sary to seek further for one of the chief causes of the high 
cost of living. In the sixteen years prior to the commence- 
ment of the world war the increase in the cost of living 
averaged more than five per cent a year. Letusnot assume, 


therefore, that all of our present troubles are due wholly 
to the effects of the war and the resultant inflation of the 
world’s money. One way out is to increase our crop yields 
per acre without the employment of additional labor. This 
means the greater use of the principal plant foods, phos- 
phoric acid, potash and nitrogen. 

The only way that the American farmer can be per- 
suaded to use more fertilizer is to see that it is furnished 
to him so cheap that he can invest in it with large profit to 
himself. In past years it has been our practice to use 
cotton seed as a source of nitrogenous fertilizer. This plan 
was exceedingly wasteful because of the fact that cotton 
seed has greater value as a foodstuff than as a fertilizer. 
One investigator calls attention to the fact that though 
one ton of cottonseed meal has a market value of $40 
when sold as a fertilizer, it has a combined feeding and 
fertilizer value of something like $75 a ton. 

All we have to do is to investigate the food yields per 
acre in other countries prior to the war in order to dis- 
cover how great is the deficiency in farm production here 
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in the United States. In 1913, of the eight countries pro- 
ducing the largest quantities of potatoes the United 
States ranked at the bottom of the list. Belgium produced 
300 bushels an acre; the United Kingdom, 245; Germany, 
243; Austria-Hungary, 130; while the United States 
produced only 92 bushels on each acre. Practically the 
same thing is true of our other crops. Belgium produced 
71 bushels of oats an acre; Germany, 61; the United 
Kingdom, 42; while the United States raised only 30 
bushels an acre. 

Of all the fertilizer we consume in the United States 
35 per cent is used in raising cotton; 21 per cent is appor- 
tioned to corn; 17 per cent goes for other cereals; less 
than 3 per cent is used to grow tobacco; and the remain- 
ing 24 per cent is used to grow all of our other crops. It 
is evident therefore that our principal crop needing a large 
amount of fertilizer is cotton. Not long ago some experts 
in Georgia investigated the fertilizer situation in their 
state and found that the Georgia planters were using a 
fertilizer composed of ten parts phosphoric acid, two parts 
potash and two parts ammonia. The research developed 
the fact that there would be a large increase in the per- 
acre yield of cotton if a fertilizer were used that contained 
seven parts phosphoric acid, two parts potash and five 
parts ammonia. 

All these facts tend to prove that there is urgent need 
for a greater supply of nitrogen here in the United States 
than can be furnished us at present through the operation 
of our by-product coke-oven plants. Germany did not 
dare to start the war until her great chemists had developed 
the cyanamid processes to a point where the German 
people were independent of the Chilean nitrate supplies. 
Even though there may be no more wars, we have with us 
a harassing problem that is known as the high cost of 
living. Nitrate is one solution, and it is to be hoped that 
every possible encouragement will be afforded to make 
successful the practical commercial operation of the 
immense nitrogen fixation plant in Northern Alabama. 


A Record in Industrial Growth 


N? MAN who does a big thing can ever see far enough 
into the future to measure accurately the outcome of 
his act. Charles Goodyear, dreamer though he was, never 
imagined that by accidentally dropping a lump of his rub- 
ber mixture on a hot stove he had provided the basis for 
the building of what will soon be the world’s largest 
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manufacturing industry. Without vulcanized rubber th, 
would be no great motor-car business such as exists to-d) 
Civilization is largely built on transportation and, 
phase of transportation ever developed in history is eq{ 
in importance to the evolution of the automobile. Wheej 
vehicles were used in the early days of Babylon, but, stra 
to relate, there were no really valuable improvements 
actual road transportation from the time of the oxcail 
Pharaoh until in 1885, when Carl Benz ran his horse) 
carriage on the streets of Mannheim in Germany. " 
was the first road vehicle to be propelled by an inter. 
combustion hydrocarbon motor.’ Earlier steam vehi 
for highway travel in England and France had failed 
mally. Even Benz met with such prejudice that the | 
authorities only permitted him to drive his crude mach ¢ 
on certain streets at specified hours. It was only as | 
back as 1892 that Charles Duryea completed and ran | 
first automobile in the United States. 
Automobile manufacture on anything like a notewor 
scale did not commence until 1903. At that time abou; 
dozen different cars were being produced. To-day th¢ 
are about six hundred motor-vehicle manufacturers in ¢ 
United States. The automobile industry at present | 
ploys more than a million workers and represents an 
vestment of approximately one and a half billion doll); 
which is more than the capitalization of all the natic| 
banks in this country. More than six million cars are 1) 
being used in the United States and it is safe to estim« 
that the total mileage of these vehicles will average | 
less than twenty billion miles per annum. 
The war had a serious effect on the automobile indusi; 
especially the manufacture of passenger cars, as is |. 
denced by the fact that the wholesale value of passen| 
cars in 1917 was more than a billion dollars, while in 1} 
this value only totaled a little more than $700,000,() 
The advances of the industry to a normal productiors 
1919 were nothing less than amazing and suggest the | 
treme virility of this youthful business. | 
And as for commercial vehicles, the story of the j{ 
years is one that shows even greater progress on the r{ 
to prosperity. Back in 1904 manufacturers in the Unii 
States only produced 411 motor trucks. In 1918 the} 
duction of these vehicles amounted to 227,250 trucks, y 
a value of more than $450,000,000. Just what the }). 
duction of trucks totaled in 1919 I am unable to determ } 
but the registration of commercial vehicles last year | 
approximately 700,000 cars as compared with 593,092 ( 
in 1918. The production of tractors in the United St 
has increased from 29,670 in 1916 to 314,936 in 1919. Ji 
what this great increase in the number of tractors in | 
United States will do for the agricultural industry of § 
nation may well be imagined. 
It is extremely interesting to note that though Europ } 
nations started to develop their automobile indust 
before the idea had taken hold in the United States, § 
subsequent progress in this industry throughout the wii 
represents a signal victory for America. Here in our (i 
country, where we have in excess of 6,000,000 cars, tl 
is approximately one car for every twenty of our inhi } 
tants. In England there are only something like 180, { 
cars, or one motor for each 268 of inhabitants; in Fra¥ 
there is one car for.every 402 people; Germany, one | 
for every 684 people; Italy, one car for every 1000 peo } 
Austria, one car for every 2700 persons; and Russia, { 
car for every 5300 inhabitants. No figures that coulc f 
compiled would represent in more conclusive fashion | 
amazing growth of automobile manufacture in the Unit 
States. It is also probable that this country will rer 
the world’s greatest exporter of motor vehicles. Six y« 
ago we were exporting about 25,000 passenger cars 7 
1000 trucks annually. Our exports at present total me 
than 70,000 passenger cars and 16,000 commercial vehi § 
per year. 
All of which leads me to the story of a man who is on | 
the dominating personalities of the great American at; 
mobile industry that is spreading its force not ¢ 
throughout our own industrial fabric but is certain to sl 
its activities in all parts of the civilized world. M! 
Americans have read the tale of the early developmen i 
the automobile in this country. We have heard of § 
early struggles of George Selden, who held the first pat t 
on an automobile that was filed in the United States. § 
have read of the bitter legal battles that followed. | 
But let us pass over the inventors and the other pion’ 
who exerted such tremendous force in the initial launclhig 
of the motor-vehicle business and turn to one who musi® 
conceded to be a genius in the production and distribut! 
of automobiles throughout the world to-day. I refer 
William C. Durant, the president of an automobile et 
bination that will soon be the largest single er Ba 


that is doing business here on the face of Mother Hai! 
No industry can become a giant among industries with ¢ 
in that industry some leader developing and becomin. 
giant among men. ; 

Mr. Durant was born in Boston fifty-eight years / 
and started his business career as a mill hand in his gra 
father’s establishment at Flint, Michigan. Here he lear 
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h lumber business and prepared himself 
ya business adventure in an organization 
bh; embarked in the carriage-building in- 
ury. The total capital of this little con- 
e known as the Durant-Dort Carriage 
“apany was $2000. The product the new 
9 pany proposed to turn out was a little 
j-wheeled runabout designed to satisfy 
» needs of the farmers of the Middle 
jt. Mr. Durant’s business prospered and 
vas not long until his plant was pro- 
ung 100,000 buggies a year, a success so 
jational of its kind that it should have 
yeast the probable later achievements of 
y remarkable man. 
ith his clear vision of the future, how- 
», Mr. Durant early perceived that the 
ye-drawn vehicle was destined to be 
wrseded by the automobile and he was 
,of the first to enter the field of manu- 
«ire of motor cars, founding a company 
» started the production of a now well- 
wyn automobile. In its production he 
«ressed so fast that by 1907 he was 
gloying 13,000 men in a single plant. 
seiving the advantages in codperation 
jamalgamation of interests, he formed 
(General Motors Company in 1908, 
iz this large corporation to procure con- 
jf five motor companies, all in addition 
jarge number of concerns that produced 
imobile accessories. 
‘le new company’s business expanded 
tlly and in 1909 the concern showed a 
(t of nearly ten million dollars. The 
fnsion was so rapid, however, that in 
j the company needed twelve million 
Irs to pay for enormous stocks of raw 
irials that had been accumulated to 
ny the needs of a rapidly growing 
sess. Wall Street bankers decided to 
| the money, but made the deal a 
3y one to Mr. Durant. Under the con- 
jas imposed he was reduced to the posi- 
1of a mere member of the voting trust 
itook charge of the company’s affairs 
cr a five-year agreement. Patience 
32d to be a virtue in his case, however, 
she not only held on to his personal 
ings of stock but accumulated all the 
sional shares he was able to purchase 
ig the trying days that followed. In 
saeantime he organized another motor 
any and this concern grew so fast that 
n a few years the company had in- 
fed its output of cars from a trifling 
(ning to more than 200,000 cars an- 


uy. 
‘bit later, when the money lenders 
il they had a good thing in General 
)rs, these people decided that on the 
jation of the voting trust they would 
(on and go ahead with the company’s 
ropment. But this was not in exact 
(dance with Mr. Durant’s plans, and 
¢ the meeting was held it was found 
he and his friends controlled the stock; 
new board of directors was chosen for 
ral Motors and the big company 
| passed into the hands of the man 
chad retained his faith in the great 
‘ization he had created. 
wring the early years of its existence 
itomobile industry did not stand high 
’ investment in the minds of the na- 
| leading financiers. It was in 1908, as 
ory runs, that Mr. Durant had a chat 
(Henry Ford at a New York hotel. 
ord had not developed his car then to 
1it is to-day. He was not very well 
elieving that he had enough money, 
unking seriously of retiring from busi- 
| He offered to sell his whole plant to 
urant for $8,000,000. When Durant 
jached a number of his banker friends 
| hope that they would join him in the 
(ase of the Ford establishment he was 
with a flat refusal. The financiers 
td out that they didn’t have any faith 
“ automobile industry and that they 
slered it was their duty to discourage 
hole motor-car business. 
‘present there are more than eighty 
‘ing divisions and subsidiaries under 
eneral Motors wing, The capitaliza- 
Ow is considerably in excess of $1,- 
0,000. Production of passenger cars 
tucks by all of the General Motors 
im 1914 was 68,900. The capacity of 
sme company in the fiscal year to end 
)1, 1920, is more than 500,000 passen- 
its, 44,000 trucks, 75,000 farm im- 
tats and 18,000 tractors. The gross 
tgs of this monster new concern in 1918 
'd $326,000,000. In 1919 the gross 
'gs were approximately $400,000,000. 
5 not necessary to call further atten- 
ip the marvelous success that has at- 
i Mr. Durant’s activities in building 
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the greatest industrial corporation in the 
world. The chief question is: ‘How has 
he succeeded in bringing about this accom- 
plishment?” It is not my purpose to write 
merely a biographical sketch of a successful 
man. The point of value in every such case 
1s concerned with the methods that nave 
been employed. What we all desire is infor- 
mation that may be applied to the regula- 
tion of our own lives. We are all seeking 
success of one kind or another and most of 
us assume that there is something more 
than mere opportunity back of the rise of 
any man who has attained to a high posi- 
tion of leadership. 

No man who is not a dreamer or who 
lacks in imagination could ever succeed in 
building such a large organization as is the 
General Motors Corporation to-day. There- 
fore, first of all he is a dreamer of big 
dreams. People who do not know have 
sometimes referred to Mr. Durant as one 
who is chiefly a financier; but this is not 
true, for the greater part of his attention is 
given to the mechanical details of the prod- 
ucts he manufactures. Those who know 
him best have had occasion to discover 
that he can pick out the technical fault in 
a piece of machinery quicker than most 
mechanics who devote practically all of 
their time to the building of motor cars and 
allied products. Many are the stories that 
are told of how he has ordered changes in 
variqus shop designs following a hasty 
visit to one of his numerous plants. 

There is no bluff or bluster about the man. 
One of his close associates tells me that in all 
of his years of intimate acquaintanceship he 
has never heard Mr. Durant raise his voice 
in anger or argument. He is finicky to an 
extreme. Everything must be flawless. 
This applies to his own clothes as well as to 
his business plans. He acknowledged to 
me that he had not mastered the art of 
delegating all detail to others. It is for this 
reason that he remains in such close touch 
with every part of his wide business, no 
matter how remote. Frequently he is found 
working away with aruler and pencil, laying 
out an advertisement or preparing a form 
for some special type of report. Though 
a man of only medium height and physique, 
he possesses great driving power and is 
able to work long hours without seeming to 
dissipate either his strength or his enthu- 
siasm. 

One of his friends inquired of him the 
secret of his success. 

“T try never to make the same mistake 
twice,” was his reply. 

When asked if he ever worried he said: 
““Never!”? And then added: “In the day- 
time I’m too busy and at night I’m too 
sleepy.” 

But as I sat chatting with him and dis- 
cussing current events it appeared clear to 
me that the chief business assets of this 
automobile wizard were two in number and 
were his smile and his sympathy. To suc- 
ceed one must have friends, and this man 
has them by the hundred. Whether ac- 
quired or natural, it is nevertheless true 
that the Durant smile is perpetual. No 
matter how serious the subject, you are 
always aware that there’s a twinkle in his 
eye and a laugh just under the surface 
ready to break forth. 

He believes that men were made to listen 
as well as talk and the observance of this 
truth has helped him immeasurably in his 
contact with others. The Durant plan is 
first to bend every effort to having his as- 
sociates settle their differences among them- 
selves; for,ashesays, then the scheme agreed 
upon is all their own. But if they don’t 


settle the matter in dispute, then the Gen- 
eral Motors president accepts the respon- 
sibility and makes the decision for them. 
No one has ever accused Durant of any 
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lack of boldness in conception or nerve in 
execution. His modesty and mildness are 
inherent and personal. In the management 
of his business there is no lack of force. 
Once he has made a decision, his entire 
effort and all the resources of his concern 
are thrown into the enterprise. 

tm the management of his company he is 
not surrounded by a kitchen cabinet, which 
pernicious circle of parasites more often 
disrupts a corporation.and breeds disloyalty 
than any other single cause. Durant can’t 
see all the people who want to reach him 
with their grievances, for his interests are 
sO numerous and so wide that he must 
exercise to an extreme degree the conserva- 
tion of his time. Yet in his personal con- 
tacts the man is more democratic than most 
of the great industrial leaders who have 
attained a high pgsition in the nation’s 
affairs. 

His grandfather was H. H. Crapo, gov- 
ernor of Michigan during the Civil War. 
It was in Governor Crapo’s lumber mills 
that he earned his first dollars. Some of 
his friends maintain that since these early 
days Mr. Durant has created more mil- 
lionaries than even Carnegie could boast. 
It is a credit to him that with all of his 
success he is less known throughout the 
country than any of our other very rich 
men. 

Space will not permit me to tell of the 
long conversation I had with Mr. Durant 
concerning labor matters and his ideas 
thereon. I found him going to the very 
basis of the whole matter, and in his mind 
he follows the workman in the early morn- 
ing from his home into the crowded cars 
that carry the employee to the plant where 
he is engaged. He feels that no one can 
understand our American workmen unless 
that person has mingled with them. In his 
own words: “You can’t gather sympathy 
out of a book. No manager can be success- 
ful in his contact with workmen unless he 
understands human nature, and you can’t 
do this unless you have experienced per- 
sonal associations.” 

Mr. Durant explained to me that the 
most valuable experiences of his life had 
been accumulated during the days when he 
was occupied as a traveling salesman. He 
says: “Too many people expect to find 
100-per-cent men and when these folks fail 
in such a search they proteed to lose a good 
part of their faith in all of mankind. There 
are no perfect people and the only way to 
secure the highest efficiency out of those we 
employ is to place responsibility on them, 
show confidence in them—do this for the 
man and not the eompany—and finally 
encourage and reward pride in accomplish- 
ment more than pride in profit.” 

In attempting to meet the present situa- 
tion in the labor world Mr. Durant has put 
into effect a rather elaborate bonus plan 
and also an employees’ savings and invest- 
ment scheme. The bonus fund is credited 
yearly with an amount equal to ten per cent 
of the net earnings of the corporation after 
deducting six per cent on the capital em- 
ployed in the buns of the company, it 
being intended that this fund shall be in- 
vested in stock of the corporation. At the 
end of each year lists of employees entitled 
to bonuses are prepared in accordance with 
a classification of the workmen with respect 
to merit and salaries earned. As a general 
rule no employee is permitted to share in 
the company’s bonus fund unless the worker 
has been with the corporation for one 
year. 

Additional bonuses—called royalty bon- 
uses—payable in stock of the company, 
are awarded to workmen for inventions, sug- 
gestions, ideas or improvements of value to 
the corporation. Each case is determined 
on its merits. 
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As to the savings and investment plan, 
all workers who have been in the employ of 
the company for three months or more are 
eligible to participate in the scheme. Each 
employee has the right to pay into the sav- 
ings fund each year an amount not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent of the person’s wage or 
salary, but in no event shall the amount so 
paid in exceed $300 a year. Payments must 
be made in amounts of five dollars or mul- 
tiples thereof. The corporation has also 
established an investment fund into which 
it pays an amount equal to the total net 
payments that are made by the employees. 
In other words, the corporation duplicates 
dollar for dollar the total amount of the 
employees’ savings. The company agrees 
to credit interest at the rate of six per cent 
per annum upon all amounts paid into the 
savings and investment fund. Such in- 
terest accrues, from the first day of the 
calendar month following the date of de- 
posit and is credited semiannually. 

In the working out of this plan it is a 
fact that at the end of the five-year partici- 
pation period the employee has to his credit 
twice as much money as he put in, with 
interest besides. The workmen are per- 
mitted to withdraw all or part of their con- 
tributions to the savings fund, but if they 
do so they forfeit whatever share of the 
investment fund has not been credited 
to their account. The forfeitures are in- 
vested for the benefit of the employees who 
stick. At the end of a participation period 
an employee may withdraw, if he desires, 
his cash and~stock or he may leave the 
cash with the company to draw six per cent 
interest. The worker may also enter an- 
other participation class and keep on 
saving with the aid of the corporation. 

In addition to the foregoing investment 
and savings plan, which is designed so that 
the employee who sticks will get twenty-six 
per cent interest a year, the various sub- 
sidiaries of the General Motors Corporation 
have inaugurated free hospital treatment 
and dental clinics where the workers may 
have their teeth attended to without cost. 
At one plant not far from New York the 
company has employed a chiropodist to 
look after its employees’ feet and a lawyer 
to serve as a sort of adviser in matters of 
both a business and a domestic nature. The 
task of this counselor is to keep the work- 
men out of litigation, eliminate their diffi- 
putes and render them more fit for their 
jobs. 

Such are the plans that have been in- 
itiated by William C. Durant in order to 
render a square deal and provide a favorable 
opportunity for the 70,000 men who are in 
his employ. If a fellow is as young as he 
feels and looks, then the present head of the 
General Motors Corporation certainly has 
a decade or so remaining in which to build 
a still higher and wider industrial structure 
than the one,.already created. Whereas 
only a few years ago the automobile 
was looked upon as a sort of unneces- 
sary luxury, the situation to-day has so 
changed that we are compelled to wonder 
whether or not the rest of the world will be 
able to keep up with the pace being set by 
Durant and the other leaders in this youth- 
ful but giant industry. In 1909 we were 
producing in.this country approximately 
13,000,000 barrels of gasoline; during the 
past year the production of gasoline 
reached a total of upward of 90,000,000 bar- 
rels, a gain of more than 592 per cent. 
During this same period the production of 
crude oil has increased less than 100 per 
cent, while the number of motor cars and 
trucks has increased more than 1700 per 
cent. All of which indicates that unless we 
are careful and take steps to develop other 
sources of petroleum supply there will come 
a day before long when the automobile in- 
dustry will be suddenly checked through 
a shortage in the supply of motor fuel. 

Of course we have material supplies of 
oil shale, and then there is the probability 
that we can use very much larger quantities 
of alcohol for motor fuel. In addition we 
may expect an increasing production of 
gasoline or, rather, substitutes for gasoline, 
from our coal-tar distillates. However, the 
possibilities of relief from all of these sources 
are quite limited, so that it may be up to 
the engineer and inventor to produce motors 
so effective in-action that we get two or 
three times the efficiency that is now ob- 
tained in automobile practice. Perhaps 
Mr. Durant and his able associates in the 
motor-car field will be able to find a way 
out of this possible difficulty without undue 
complications. It would be ashame to stop 
fellows who are traveling at such a fast and 
furious pace. 
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and overtook the runaway in a dozen jumps. 
It was mechanical, all of it; the quick pur- 
suit, the deft flick of the rope—he and 
Roadrunner had been doing it for so many 
years. But when the young rider came up 
Johnny was fighting mad. 

“Here’s your blooming c-cow!”’ he said, 
stuttering in his rage. “But when you 
speak to me again, young feller, you smooth 
out your tongue a whole lot! You get 
that—and get it good! For if you don’t 
you'll maybe get your nose spread all over 
your face like a pie.” 

“So far,” said the other, “‘I been able to 
take good care of my nose. And if it comes 
to that, why there's no time like the pres- 
ent. You climb down off your horse and 
see what luck you'll have.” 

Johnny opened his mouth, then closed it 
again. He was looking into a flushed, 
angry face; a boyish face, blue-eyed, cheeks 
that would have been pink if they had not 
been tanned; a firm chin and 

“Say,” Johnny said, and turned a deep 
red, ‘‘I—I thought you was a man.” 

“And I thought you was a man too,” 
shot back the girl.. ‘‘Curious we both made 
the same mistake, wasn’t it?” 

Johnny Christmas went pale at the in- 
sult. He flung off his rope and started the 
yearling along the trail. 

“You can go as far as you like, of course,” 
he said, his throat constricted with fury. 
“T can’t fight a lady.” 

“T got it on you then,” mocked the angry 
girl. ‘I ain’t got any such handicap. 
What I just said goes. You climb down 
off your horse and I’1l ——” 

The crazy yearling broke again and en- 
deavored to get away on the back trail. 
Coincidentally the rest of the bawling 
bunch stampeded and scattered through 
the ‘brush. Again Johnny Christmas and 
faithful little Roadrunner acted according 
to the instincts of the cow country. For 
half an hour they whirled and crashed 
about. through the brush; and when at 
last the_half-wild brutes had been bunched 
and started down the trail again Johnny 
had very nearly forgotten his wrath. The 
girl, too, had lost her white-faced rage. The 
two reined in as they came up and both 
grinned, wiping away the grimy sweat. 

“TI got to beg pardon, ma’am,’’ said 
Johnny. “I’m mighty quick-tempered 
when I’m spoken to thataway. I wouldn’t 
have said it if I’d known you was a lady.” 

“That’s all right,” said the girl. ‘*You’re 
a smooth hand with the rope—and that’s 
some little cow horse you got there.” 

Whereupon Johnny swelled proudly and 
forgot even the memory of his recent wrath. 
For to the cowman his horse is as the first- 
born to a doting parent. 

“T’m Johnny Christmas,” he said.. “‘I 
been workin’ down in the valley for fifteen 
years—Thatcher & Paulson. But for. the 
last two years. I been runnin’ my own 
stock.” 

“T’m Kirby Medlin,” said the girl. “I 
live down here in the Apajanti. What 
you aimin’ to do up here in the hills, 
Johnny?” 

“Why,” said: Johnny, “I been thinkin’ 
of buyin’ a little ranch and settlin’ down. 
I’m gettin’ old, Kirby.”’ 

The girl looked him over gravely, noting 
the athletic slouch and the suggestion of 
latent power in the virile figure'‘that sat so 
carelessly in the saddle. 

“Well,” she said at length; “‘I reckon 
I can’t blame you. A man ought to settle 
down somewhere in a nice place where 
people won’t step on him because he’s too 
darned old to get out of the way.” 

“Yes, I figure it that way,” said Johnny 
uneasily. 

“But you carry your age well, old-timer.” 

“Oh, I’m still able to totter round a 
little,’ said Johnny. 

“Still I don’t know about your settlin’ 
down up here,” continued Kirby soberly. 
“This hill country is hell on old men.” 

“Well, I’m not so old as ‘all that.” 
Johnny was nettled. It’s all right for a 
man to say he is old, but it doesn’t sound 
well for somebody else to agree with him 
too cordially. ‘‘What I’m tryin’ to get over 
is this: There’s.a time when a man realizes 
that he has gone past the age of dancin’ 
and love makin’ and gettin’ married and 
all that stuff. Time comes to every man.” 

“Oh, sure!” 

“Time to settle down and have a home. 
A dog layin’ on the doorstep and a cat to 
keep down the deer mice. Maybe a few 
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chickens—a garden—and a barn for the 
little horse.” ; 

“And no wife?’’* 

- “Not on your life! That’s why I came 
up here—to be free. When a man’s married 
he’s sentenced for life.. But as long as he’s 
single, why, he’s just like that old bald 
eagle you see hangin’ in the air up yonder 
above that peak—see him?” 

The girl’s eyes followed the outstretched 
finger and came back to a serious contem- 
plation of the young man’s face. 

“‘T see him,’’ she said. 

“He’s free,’ said Johnny Christmas. 
“Free, to go anywhere. Free as the air he 
lives in.” 

“And you’re bound’ to be like him?” 

“You bet! It’d be easy to coax me into 
matrimony—just as easy as coaxin’ 
that old bald eagle into a cage.” 

The girl leaned from the saddle 
and held out her hand. 

“Shake, old-timer,” she said 
warmly. ‘‘You said it all for me. 
We’re two of a kind. Freedom for- 
ever—and no weddin’ bells for us!”’ 

Johnny Christmas shook the 
gauntleted hand—a firm strong 
hand. it was—that gripped his. ~ 
The two smiled at each other. 

“Say,” said Johnny, “‘it’s fine to 
meet a girl like you.”’ He contem- 
plated for a moment the boyish 
face framed against the tousled 
brown hair that was cut squarely 
across at the collar like an Indian’s; 
the lithe graceful figure that sat in 
the saddle as though it belonged 
there. “‘I wonder why it is that 
nearly every girl a fellow meets 
wants to get married?” 

“Do they?” 

“Well, most all of ’em that I’ve met 
acted that way. Not satisfied to be pals 
with a fellow; to chum along, quarrel some- 
times and maybe swap a wallop or two now 
and then and make up again—just like two 
boy friends. But no, they got to start in 
figurin’ right away on gettin’ married. Get 
to schemin’ how they can rope a feller by 
the hind laig and drag him to the altar. 
Sentence him for life to buyin’ three square 
meals a day Aw, shucks, I’m glad I 
had sense enough to steer clear of it!” 

“But you’re safe now.” 

“Sure I’m safe now!” Johnny drew a 
long breath of contentment. 

“Shake again, Johnny!. Say, I’m glad I 
met you. I like you.” 

“Same here, Kirby! You’re the right 
kind of a girl. More like a boy than a girl.” 

So these two untamed young creatures 
shook hands again and jogged on down the 
mountain side by side, for here the trail had 
been widened into a sled road for the con- 
venience of the woodchoppers who brought 
down to the ranch house the wood for the 
winter. The cattle were tired and submis- 
sive by this time. They no longer tried to 
bolt into the brush, but were hurrying 
wearily along the trail far ahead, remem- 
bering now the corral and the possible feed 
of dry alfalfa there. A quarter of a mile 
from the bottom the trail doubled out and 
crossed the point of an open ridge and from 
this point the’ whole Apajanti Valley lay 
spread out before the gaze. Johnny Christ- 
mas stopped his horse and looked, admira- 
tion showing in every line of his attitude. 

It was well worth admiration. The whole 
valley floor, hundreds of acres of level land, 
was one solid mass of green alfalfa. Be- 
neath their feet was the old ranch house 
and near by the huge hay barns and cor- 
rals. Ringing this fertile valley the hills 
swung round with their different green of 
evergreen fir and pine. All over the hills 
rose the cheerful tankle-tankle of bells. 

“This where you live?” asked Johnny. 
The girl nodded. 

“Daddy came here forty years ago,”’ she 
said. “He got it for little or nothing. Land 
wasn’tvaluablethen. Timeshave changed.” 

“Your dad—is he livin’ yet?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, dad he died—a year ago. I been 
runnin’ the ranch—I and the boys. Then 
there’s Carmencita, She cooked for dad 
forty years ago. I reckon she’s boss of the 
ranch now.” She flashed a smile at Johnny 
Christmas. ‘‘You know, when somebody 
gets your goat when you're a kid, why, that 
one still has it after you’ve grown up. You 
may not be afraid of anybody else in the 
whole world, but when that particular per- 
son is about, why, you feel small and scared? 


You. can’t help it. Say, you. thinkin’ of 
buyin’ a ranch round here some place?” _ 

“T sure am!” said Johnny. ‘This coun- 
try looks good to me.” 

“ Allright; when you get ready to stock 
up, why you come over and see me. I 
reckon we can make a trade.” 

“Sure, Kirby! What you got to trade?” 

“Oh, most anything you need. Cows— 
and I suppose you’ll want a few buttermilk 
calves to start with along with the cows?” 

“Sure! Yes; I’ll come over as soon as 
I’ve found a ranch that suits me. Besides, 
I like to talk to you. You're the only 
girl I ever found that could talk like a boy 
and not want to get married right off... 

Johnny helped turn the cattle into. the 
corral. From the opposite side of.the little 
valley a great clat- 
tering rose and two 
horsemen came 
plunging down . out 
of the forest and 
headed up toward 


“Gimme a Shot at That Knot Hole, You 
Selfish Old Teeter Snipe,’? He Said 


the corral, making a furious scrambling as 
they hit the level floor and _ straightened 
out in a cloud of dust. 

“They’re just my boys,’’ said Kirby, 
“coming in to supper.” 

“Boys!” ejaculated Johnny Christmas. 

“Look at the whiskers!” 
_ “They’re the same boys my dad brought 
in with him forty years ago,” explained the 
girl, “They’ve been with us ever since. 
Gettin’ pretty old and stiff—but I wouldn’t 
trade ’em for younger men at that.”’ 

The horsemen came up ‘and reined in, 
grinning at the girl. They were indeed far 
from young. Perhaps they would average 
close to seventy. Kirby introduced them 
to the young man and they started on 
toward the barn. 

“Come up to the house and have sup- 
per,” invited the girl. ‘‘Carmencita’s going 
to have roast venison. You can stay all 
night and the boys will be glad to talk 


ranches and things with you. They’re good’ 


boys.” 

“Say, I’d like to do that,” said Johnny 
wistfully. He was a trifle lonely. 

Out in the bunk house after supper 
Johnny was talking to the foreman. His 
name was Benijah McKee and he wore 
chin whiskers of the 1849 model. 

% “Say, Johnny,” said the ancient cowboy, 

what you in such a hurry to buy a ranch 
for? Why don’t you stay here and help us 
out this season? My rheumatism is givin’ 
me hell this summer; and besides we’re 
goin’ to be short-handed—with an extra- 
heavy crop of alfalfa comin’ on. You stay, 
Johnny. After a summer here you’ll know 
the country better. It’s always well to get 
pretty well acquainted with a country be- 
fore you buy a piece of land.” 
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“There’s a lot in that, Mac,” cone) 
Johnny. “Besides, I like the Apa 
Valley. And if you’re sure Kirby —_| 
_ “Kirby leaves it all to me,” said] 
Benijah with dignity. ‘I’m foreman o} 
Medlin ranch. More’n that, she likes | 
She told me so. She said you was the | 
man that ever come to.the Apajanti 
didn’t start out bein’ fresh. She don’ty; 
to get married, you see, and these j; 
tenderfeet shorely get on her nerves, } 
stay and help us, Johnny.” ~ | 
_- “PII do it,” said Johnny Christmas, 


mr — 
Apaee is no knowing how long Joh} 
_4 Christmas might have gone on wor | 
for the Medlin ranch, for the Apajanti | 
very. beautiful and Johnny was tret) 
dously happy. In fact he did not re; 
just how happy he was. But-he seeme; 
have forgotten that he intended to hy. 
ranch for himself. Really he did not y) 
a ranch now, for he had found the lan ; 
his-dreams. ae | 
Gradually the superannuated cow); 
relinquished the hard riding and they | 
nodded at each other, smiling wise | 
smiles as they watched Kirby and Joh} 
Christmas go dashing recklessly oyer | 
rough ridges—for the old men knew {| 
horsemanship when they saw it. Gradu\ 
too, they turned to the more sober a 
mel getting the hay into} 
barns, overseeing m(¢| 
and directing the wor) 
the transient laborers | 
were brought up from | 
valley for the haj| 
season. However, | 
Benijah McKee still ¢ | 
stoutly to his foremans } 
for such things are Tike, 
titles granted by roy} 
and are not to be | 
down except for death. But Benijah\ 
ercised the functions of his important | 
from easier paths than those along w 
the two younger people harried the b/ 
ing herds. For Benijah’s rheumatism | 
pretty bad, what with the approach of | 
ter and another added year of age. __| 
Johnny had found a girl that suited } 
exactly. Nothing silly about Kirby. 
was a sublimated boy; a girl free {| 
femininities, yet wearing the myster| 
charm of another sex. There is somet | 
in men that longs for the companionsh! 
a woman in the wild country; a | ! 
ionship free from the complexities of 
marriage and their attendant pmb 
Just why this wistfulness in the man’s h | 
nobody knows. Perhaps it is an atay| 
thing; a heritage handed down from | 
days when our hairy ancestors traveled | 
wild places with their mates by their 4 
fierce women who partook of none of | 
softer femininities of to-day but whora 
were more like men. Perhaps. But | 
yearning is in the hearts of all present } 
men who love the wilderness. = 
Johnny Christmas had it. And fT 
the Apajanti he had found the girl | 
answered all the.-requirements, 80 } 
should he not be satisfied? Togethe' | 
and Kirby rode the range day after | 
growing lean and tanned as the sum 
crept on toward autumn; camping att! 
in the far-off gulches, sometimes in ¢| 
pany, sometimes miles apart, but alv 
riding home together in the evening | 
E 
; 


the sun was sinking into the Pacific bey 
the gloomy Coast Range, wrapping 1 
in its rich warm blanket of crimson al 
glow. And always it was the frank jo}} 
intimacy of boyish comradeship. | 
“Kirby, she’s found somebody that ! 
keep up with her,’’ grinned old Ben! 
one evening, watching the two yo! 
people racing homeward from the BT 
hills. The other old cowboy straighte’ 
up from mending a stirrup leather § 
looked at the approaching dust cloud \| 
speculation growing in his dim old eyes 
“Say, Mae,” he said musingly, “d'! 
reckon d ll 
“You stop right there, Sam Pelly!”’ || 
the old foreman with dignity. “Kirby? 
a marryin’ girl. She’s got too much res} 
sibility here.” ! 
“T didn’t say anything,” protested | 
Sam peevishly. as 
“You was goin’ to say something, i 
: 
: 


sisted old Benijah. “Besides, Johnny 
mas wouldn’t marry the Queen of Engl’ 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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he Die is Cast! 


RREVOCABLE! Your mind 
can't change in the United 
States mails. Have you said 

anything you wish unsaid? How 
about the tone of your letter? How 
about that important first impression 
it will make? 


Systems Bond makes a splendid first 
impression. It’s a virile bond—a rag- 
content, loft-seasoned bond —a busi- 
ness man’s bond all through. It’s the 
kind of letterhead paper that actually 
seems meant to carry convincing 

matter and terse expression. Nor « 
is Systems Bond a high-priced 


paper. The manufacturers own not 
only paper mills, but their own pulp 
mills and timberlands. You can get 
Systems from any printer—and it is 
uniform and standard everywhere. 
Have your next order of letterheads 
printed on Systems Bond. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 

of a comprehensive group of papers 

—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 

need —all produced under the same 

advantageous conditions—and in- 
cluding the well known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 
marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, New York 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
I got it figured out that he’s a woman hater. 
He come up here into the hills because 
every girl he met wanted to get married. 
I’ve heard him say so.” 

“He, he, he!”’ cackled old Sam Pelly, 
and wagged his prehistoric chin whiskers. 
“He, he, he!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded Benijah. 

‘Nothin’! He, he, he!” 

The old foreman grinned too. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘maybe you're right at 
that.” 

“Johnny Christmas thinks he’s an old 
bachelor,” cackled old Sam. “‘He’s come 
up here to settle down and let the younger 
men have their day.’’ He strangled and 
coughed. ‘And him and Kirby—both of 
’em down on marryin’—both of ’em man 
and woman haters. He, he!”’ 

Old Benijah started to join in with his 
own cackle, remembered suddenly and 
frowned all over his good-humored old 
face, which was seamed and wrinkled by 
the range weather of forty long years. 

“Remember, I’m foreman of this ranch,” 
he said austerely. “You shut up now and 
quit gossipin’ about the family!” 

“You go to !”” wheezed old Sam 
weakly, wiping the tears out of his eyes. 
“He, he, he!” 


Early in the spring a little bald-headed 
hornet went questing for a home wherein 
to raise its family. There were plenty of 
places along the warm edge of the Apajanti 
Valley, but it was a fastidious little hornet 
and hard to please. It buzzed up the gulch 
trail, clear up to the Indian Ridge school- 
house, six miles from the Medlin ranch. 
The schoolhouse stood in a grove of oak 
and fir and madrona, with manzanita in the 
open places where the sun got through; 
and from the level bench upon which the 
schoolhouse stood one could look back 
down the trail and see the little Apajanti 
lying below like a yard of green baize that 
had been spread upon the ground. Lifting 
the eyes one could look away to the west 
to where of evenings the fog banks rolled 
to the tops of the gloomy Coast Range. 

This was pretty good, and the little 
hornet hesitated for a while. However, it 
wanted to be sure. So it continued its 
quest, following the trail clear over to the 
Chuta Valley, where the men are big rough- 
hewn half-breeds, good-hearted when sober, 
devils when drunk— combining in the latter 
unfortunate condition the evil of the white 
man with the fierceness of the Indian. 

For some reason or another the hornet 
did not like the Chuta. It came back to 
the grove at the schoolhouse. That mys- 
terious instinct which in the lower king- 
dom often surpasses our own reason told it 
that here was the place for its future home. 
So it went to work and presently there 
hung from the tip of an oak bough an ash- 
gray house about the size and shape of a 
football. Soon, too, the football was popu- 
lated by a fine large family of hornet 
children—each individual as husky and 
bald-headed and truculent as the solitary 
individual who but a few short weeks before 
had pioneered up the long gulch and settled 
upon the little grove by the schoolhouse as 
the place for its home. 

Yes, Johnny Christmas might havestayed 
on indefinitely at the Medlin ranch if the 
little hornet had chosen some other place 
for its nest. But a chain of events started 
from the hornet’s humble home. Strange, 
isn’t it, how often the whole trend of our 
lives turns upon some trifling incident of 
which perhaps we are entirely unaware? 
Johnny and Kirby had seen this hornet’s 
nest many times as they passed the Indian 
Ridge schoolhouse. Indeed they had been 
tempted often to send a shot through it, 
but had always refrained lest they rouse 
the inmates’and bring distress upon some 
other passer-by. 


Old Sam Pelly got up and carried the 
mended saddle into the harness house where 
presently old Benijah followed him. 

“You goin’ to the dance to-morrow 
night?” asked Sam Pelly. 

“Up to the Indian Ridge schoolhouse? 
I—what does Carmencita say?” 

‘She says we’re goin’.”’ 

‘“‘Shorely I’m goin’ to the dance.” 

The old foreman went out to meet Kirby 
and Johnny, his ancient legs bowed from 
forty years of the saddle. 

“‘T hear the Chuta Valley boys are comin’ 
over,’ said Sam Pelly, tagging along. 

‘Well, I hope they don’t bring no whisky 
with them. Givin’ a drink of whisky to a 
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half-breed is exactly like feedin’ a chaw of 
tobacco to a wild elephant. It drives ’em 
ravin’ crazy.” 
Iv 
IKE the two antiquated cowboys, Car- 
mencita Lopez had come to the Apa- 
janti with Big Jim Medlin and his wife 
forty years ago. She was the cook at that 
time—a Spanish Indian half-breed, mas- 
sive of frame, massive of features, with a 
high hawk nose that made her resemble 
some strong-minded queen of ancient his- 
tory. And like the cowboys she had stayed 
after Big Jim and his wife died and went to 
their places up on thegreen shoulder of the 
South Ridge. She had stayed—and no 
mother could have loved Kirby more. 

More than ever Carmencita reminded 
one of some ancient queen as she rode up 
the gulch in the vivid moonlight, her high 
hawk nose and strong features accentuated 
by the white mantilla she wore upon her 
head. Behind her Kirby rode dutifully— 
dressed in skirts. Kirby Medlin in skirts! 
As usual there had been argument and as 
usual Carmencita had won. Skirts it must 
be, for this was a social event and the 
amenities must be observed. However, 
Kirby compromised thematter. Sheslipped 
the skirt on over her chaps, but Carmencita 
did not know this. 

Behind Kirby followed Johnny Christ- 
mas, jogging soberly along upon Road- 
runner, the two old cowboys bringing up 
the rear. As they approached the school- 
house they saw that the building was illu- 
minated and there came to their ears the 
sounds of a screaming fiddle with the 
rhythmic thump, thump, thump of dancing 
¢bnailed feet. 

“Quite a crowd here,” said old Benijah 
as they entered the grove and saw many 
horses standing about tied to trees. 

“Tt’s the Chuta Valley boys,” said old 
Sam Pelly. 

They tied their own horses in the grove 
and went on to the schoolhouse. As they 
stepped inside Carmencita sniffed with her 
capable nose. 

‘Drinkin’ already,” she said. ‘‘We’ll 
not stay long.” 

For half an hour nothing much hap- 
pened, though it was plain that the Chuta 
Valley half-breeds were getting ugly. Sud- 
denly she looked across and saw Johnny 
Christmas surrounded by half a dozen ar- 
guing men. She beckoned Benijah McKee 
to her side. 

“Tf we stay here any longer,”’ she said, 
“there’s going to be trouble. You get 
Johnny Christmas and we'll ramble.” 

As he started across the room on his 
mission old Benijah saw the unmistakable 
signs of an argument that was ripe for the 
finish with fists—perhaps with guns. Old 
Sam Pelly joined him and the two old men 
thrust in between the disputants. 

“Kirby wants to see you, Johnny,” said 
the old foreman. 

Reluctantly Johnny Christmas allowed 
himself to be urged over toward the door. 

“‘Where is she?” he asked. 

“‘Outside,’”’ said Benijah. 

“Run home, li’l’ boy!” said a sneering 
voice. 

Johnny Christmas looked back over his 
shoulder into the loose-lipped face of the 
big Chuta man who had been crowding him 
fora fight. But before he could lunge back- 
ward the two tough old men executed a 
little teamwork and crowded him outside. 

“Come on, Johnny,” said old Benijah 
cheerfully, ‘‘we’re goin’ home.” 

“Maybe you are—but I’m not,” said 
Johnny. ‘‘Not right now.” He turned, 
but Benijah and Sam Pelly got mysteri- 
ously in the road. 

“Y’m foreman of the Medlin ranch,’ 
piped Benijah severely, ‘‘and I order you 
to come on home.” 

“Order your head off!” said Johnny furi- 
ously, and made another effort to get past, 
but Kirby caught his arm. 

“He’s right, Johnny,” shesaid. “I know 
how you feel—but there’s too many of ’em 
in there. You and I could lick three or four, 
but we can’t handle a dozen. Besides, if 
westart anything it’ll wind upina shootin’ — 
and I don’t want any of ’em shot. They’re 
good fellows when they’re sober—good 
friends of mine. It’s their whisky talkin’ 
now. Don’t you mind ’em, Johnny.” 

“But he hinted that I was a coward!’ 
raged Johnny. ‘“‘That loose-lipped Sime 
Turner!” 

“All right, you wait, Johnny. Some day 
you'll catch Sime Turner out on the trail 
and take him apart. He’s a bad one. But 
to-night’’—she was urging him on toward 
the horses, where the mantilla showed white 
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in the patches of moonlight—‘“‘to-night I 
want you to come on home. I ask it as a 
favor, Johnny.” 

Johnny relaxed suddenly. agit 

“That’s different,’ he said, looking into 
the girl’s eyes, which were almost level with 
his. He started on with her. Presently he 
laughed. : 

‘What you laughin’ at?” asked Kirby, 
relieved at the change in the young man’s 
mood. ; 

“T just thought of something funny,” 
said Johnny. “Let’s hurry home.” 

He glanced at the hornet’s nest as they 
passed and laughed again. Kirby followed 
the glance and her eyes came back to 
Johnny’s eyes. She sprang into the saddle 
and galloped down the trail after the white 
mantilla. Johnny Christmas mounted 
Roadrunner and followed. Behind them 
the fiddle scraped and the hobnails thumped 
the floor. = 

Occasionally a screech cut the thin night 
air, for the Chuta Valley boys had just 
started going good. 

They were nearly home when Sam Pelly 
began to sing. The horses had steadied to 
a walk. Thin and quavery, old Sam’s voice 
rose through the night, singing a song 
popular fifty years ago: 

Eyes like a morning star, cheek a-like a rose; 
Lora was a pretty girl, Goddamighty knows! 
Weep, oh, ye little rain! Wail, wind, wail 

All the lonely way along the Colorado trail! 


And old Benijah joined in the refrain 
with his cracked voice: 


Weep, oh, ye little rain! Wail, wind, wail 
All the lonely way along the Colorado trail! 


Johnny Christmas swung down off his 
horse and opened the ranch gate. Car- 
mencita spurred on toward the house, for 
she was sleepy. Kirby lingered a moment. 

“You ain’t mad at me for spoilin’ your 
fight, Johnny?” she asked. 

“Sure not!’ Johnny smiled up at her 
good-humoredly. “‘You maybe saved me 
from gettin’ my nose spread all over my 
face like a pie—same as I threatened you 
the first time we met. Remember that 
time?” 

Kirby smiled, looking down at him. The 
moon struck slantwise upon her face. Why 
is it that a pretty girl looks absolutely 
supernaturally beautiful by moonlight? 

“Sure, Johnny,” she laughed, “‘I remem- 
ber!” 

The two old cowboys ambled past and 
went on toward the barn, singing together 
softly: 


Sun time and storm time—all the same to me. 

Earth has no joy since I lost my Lora Lee. 

Look for my heart and yow’ll find it ’neath the 
snow, 

Where they laid my lost love forty years ago! 


_ The two young people were silent, listen- 
ing. 
“Terrible sad songs they sing,” said 
Johnny. 

“They’re good boys,” said Kirby dream- 
ily, looking into the night. “‘They’ve been 
good to Kirby.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny cordially, ‘‘they’re 
good boys.” 

For several minutes they stood there say- 
ing nothing, but enjoying the silence— 
neither knew why. Johnny woke presently 
from his sweet abstraction, glancing up at 
the stars. 

“Well, good night, Kirby.” 

“Good night, Johnny.” 

Johnny waited until Kirby had gone in 
the house after putting her horse away. 
Directly he heard the door close he turned 
Roadrunner and rode quietly back on the 
Indian Ridge trail. When he was out of 
hearing he put the little horse into a gallop. 
He was within half a mile of the school- 
house when he heard a horse following 
him. He stopped and waited, looking back. 
Almost immediately Kirby Medlin loped 
up the trail, dressed in sombrero and chaps 
and spurs—her regular week-day apparel. 

“Say,” grinned Johnny, “how did you 
know?” 

“T guessed it,’”’ said Kirby. “All the way 
home I could feel you fixing it up in your 
mind to sneak back here, so I waited until 
Carmencita was asleep; then I climbed out 
of the window and followed you.” 

They Jaughed silently together like mis- 
chievous children. 

“‘Come on then,” said Johnny. 

; Together they rode up and looked cau- 
tiously in at the open window. The old 
fiddle still scraped away erratically, but the 
fiddler was too far gone to follow a tune. 
All the feminine part of the Chuta crowd 
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had gone home, but still the conviviis 
scuffled about over the floor. 
Johnny led the way back to the A 
and dismounted. He led Roadrunne 
out into the woods and tied him to a 
Kirby followed and did the same wit) 
own horse. There were no words, but’ 
was a mutual understanding. Togethe} 
two went back to the grove and tool 
rope from Sime Turner’s saddle, tyi} 
from tree to tree across the road aj 
proper height to catch a mounted | 
about the middle. j 
“Tf you laugh,” said Johnny, “IT re; 
T’ll half kill you.” | 
“T won’t laugh,” promised Kirby. | 
They untied one of the horses and F} 
stood holding it, quirt in hand. Jo) 
Christmas went up to the hornet’s nes'\ 
carefully—very, very carefully—ampui | 
the bough from which it was suspel: 
Still going carefully so as not to wake | 
sleeping occupants of the big ash-gray 
ball, he stole up to the open window, thr} 
which still came sounds of revelry by r}| 
Deftly he tossed the football through | 
ran for his life. Kirby saw him ¢oj; 
She turned the nervous horse loose wilt | 
head pointed down the Apajanti trail | 
ing him a keen cut with the quirt to } 
him off well. Then the two conspir| 
ran back into the deep shadows ani: 
quietly down. Coincidentally the se; 
house door burst open and the Chuta Y| 
roisterers came forth. They were } 
angry. Perhaps they had caught it ) 
the hornets. At any rate hearing the |} 
clattering down the trail toward the } 
janti they jumped to the conclusion | 
it was Johnny Christmas flying home) 
after having come back and done his y 
They scrambled upon their horses | 
started in pursuit. Sime Turner was) 
to get under way. From their comfor| 
seats back in the darkness Johnny! 
Kirby saw the waiting rope gathe’ 
bully out of the saddle and set him |} 
in the hard stony road with a m} 
thump. Six other unfortunates me | 
same fate, for their wits moved sli] 
what with the darkness and the boozi 
Big Sime Turner was first to sit uy! 
look about him, dazed by the shock. | 
“T been shot!’ he wailed. “Ir! 
stummick!’’ He looked about him ji 
and saw Chuta Valley men strewin;|! 
ground like ripe plums after a heavy 
“Eyv’body been shot!”’ he moaned, ) 
my Lawd!” | 
And presently Kirby and Johnny) 
silently, stole out into the woods, mot \ 
their horses and made a wide circuit oy | 
hills. Along about midnight they s) | 
a stock trail that they knew and went | 
under the stars. 


OX THE second day after the dan} 
the Indian Ridge schoolhouse Jo 
Christmas was crossing the divide bet ! 
the Chuta Valley and Big Bear Guleh | 
he met old Graney Phillips. Graney! 
reputed to be a hundred years old an! 
greatest news gatherer in the state of | 
fornia. He borrowed the makin’s, 1' 
a cigarette and stuck it jauntily bet: 
his sunken lips. | 
“Hear you was at the dance night 
last, Johnny,” he grinned. ‘‘ Hear yo 
up real playful.” 
“Yes,” said Johnny, “I was there. 
“You better look out for Sime Tus 
Johnny. All the rest of the Chuta } 
took it as a big joke—after they / 
sobered up, but Sime he’s makin’ war!! 
cine a,heap zealous. He’s a bad I} 
Johnny. You better watch him.” | 
“T’]] watch him,” said Johnny carel\! 
But he was not thinking of the war1! 
cine that Sime Turner was making; h'! 
recalling the way the big half-breed Ic 
when the rope flicked him out of the si’ 
and sat him down in the road. Hesi! 
in retrospect, but old Graney’s next re ! 
chased the smile away from his iq 
t 


though it had been wiped off by a hv 
hand. é i 
“Sime he says Kirby ain’t got any * 
ness allowin’ you to hang round the rai! 
went on the old gossip, smacking hil 
on his cigarette. “Sime says he ret? 
you're tryin’ to marry the Medlin rai} 
Johnny did not answer. The old! 
looked up from his cigarette, but did 1 
first note the expression on Johnny’s £ 
“T met Kirby couple three hours ‘} 
he went on, “over on the Chuta side’¢? 
divide. She was chasin’ some fool ¢/' 
out of the brush. I told her what 
said—he, he, he! I told her how | 


(Continued on Page 42) | 
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Sh is easy to see why our eatict 
that the Hupmobile is the 
yest car of its class in the world, 
s so widely shared by others. 


for example, The Comfort Car 1s 
ield at a considerably /igher cash 
ralue, in any used-car market. 


The fact is that these valua- 
ions are basically sound. 


They go right back to long life, 
noteworthy economy, satisfac- 
lory service, and conspicuous 
yerformance—the sound and 
substantial foundation stones 
mn which the good name of 


the Hupmobile has been built. 
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Made of Ripe, 
_Fresh-Picked. Berries 


—And learn the full flavor that the 
corn, the peas, the berries and 
everything else has when it —& 
“comesrightoutofthegarden”’? 
—And come to appreciate how § 
much of the richness of taste is yg 
from those last few hours of & 
ripening in the sunshine? 

Only in that way can you know how 
much you lose when you buy from 
your grocer berries that never had a 
natutal flavor because they were picked 
when still green. ; 

Only in that way can you fully under- 
stand why Paul’s Jams are so different 
from all other jams. Ke 
Because Paul takes berries when full. 
ripe and preserves all the richness ot 
their flavor in a film of pure sugar in 
Kitchens in the berry fields. 

Ask your dealer for your favorite 
berry. 


Puyallup & Sumner 
Fruit Growers Canning Co. 
Puyallup, Wash, 


Have you 
ever tried the 


spring-scale 
test to find 
the die stock 


-- with the - - 
easiest pull? 
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(Continued from Page ris Nek 
thought you was tryin’ to marry the Medlin 
on Arid Lord) But when I looked at 
her eyes there was big Fightin’ Jim Medlin 
lookin’ out of ’em! He, he, he! You better 
step high and speak low when you get back 
to the ranch to-night or Kirby’ll maybe 
scratch you plenty. He, he!” " 

Without a word Johnny Christmas gave 
Roadrunner the spur and vanished along 
the ridge trail. Old Graney blinked after 
him, forgetting his cigarette. : 

“Now I gone and done it!” he said. 
“Me, I talk too much! Johnny Christmas 
he’s goin’ hell-bent down to the Chuta, and 
gosh darn it, I bet that my rattlin’ old 
tongue has started a killin’! What’n blazes 
did I have to go an’ tell him for? He’s 
exactly as hot-tempered and high-strung as 
Kirby Medlin—and that’s sayin’ a heap.” 
He wagged his bald head sorrowfully. “Al- 
ways did talk too much. Well,” he sighed 
as he kicked his bony steed in the ribs, “I 
feel sorry for Sime Turner if Johnny Christ- 
mas gets the draw on him.”’ 

Two hours later Johnny Christmas halted 
the sweating little Roadrunner at Sime 
Turner’s cabin. Three or four Chuta Val- 
ley boys sat on the front-yard fence whit- 
tling and smoking. They grinned as Johnny 
came up, for they had been part of the 
gang at the schoolhouse the night of the 
dance. 

“Hello, Johnny!” they said. 

“Hello!” said Johnny Christmas. 
“Where’s Sime?” 

One of the boys jerked his head backward 
toward the cabin. 

“Tn there,” he said. 

“Tell him to come out, will you?” said 
Johnny. “I want to see him.” 

“You can’t see him,”’ said the other, not 
moving from his seat on the fence. 

“Why can’t I see him?’ demanded 
Johnny, his anger rising higher with every 
moment. . 

“Because he’s hurt. He’s in bed—and 
I reckon he’ll stay there for maybe a week 
or two.” 

“Aw, shucks!”” Johnny had a feeling of 
keen disappointment, for he had been look- 
ing forward to this meeting with Sime 
Turner with lively anticipation. ‘What 
hurt him?” 

“Kirby Medlin. She met Sime up on the 
ridge trail this mornin’. Sime was on the 
ground pickin’ a rock out of his horse’s 
foot. Kirby stopped her horse, got off and 
come up to Sime. 

““Put up your hands and fight!’ she 
says. 

“Now Johnny, no decent man will fight 
a lady, no matter if she begs him with 
tears in her eyes. Most men’ll run first. 
But Sime he ain’t built that-a-way. He 
didn’t even put up his hands as she invited 
him to. No, sir! He swung at her before 
she was ready—hard enough to have 
knocked a steer down. But Kirby went 
under it and as she straightened up she 
hit him—just once. Then she got on her 
horse and rode back up the divide the way 
she’d come. That’s the way it happened, 
Johnny. I was right there and saw it all. 
She didn’t say anything else—just ‘Put up 
your hands and fight!’ Then—zam!” 

“Did she knock him down?” 

_ “Sure! Broke his jaw too. Doc Peters 
is in there settin’ his jaw now. Sime got his 
all right. And I reckon it was comin’ to 
him at that—fightin’ with a lady.” 

Johnny Christmas turned Roadrunner 
about and started back. 

“Well,”’ he said, “so long.” 

“So long. And say, Johnny, ain’t no 
hard feelin’s here—about that dance scrap, 
you know.” 

“Same here,” said J ohnny, grinning 
faintly. “All a joke.” 

“Sure! Alla big joke.” 

Johnny Christmas went on. But some- 
thing seemed to have struck him in the 
chest. A dull heavy ache persisted there 
and the light had somehow gone out of the 
sky. For suddenly it had come to him that 
continually seeking the society of some one 
woman means prospective marriage in the 
eyes of the world. He had thought it so 
easy to go on in the beautiful satisfactory 
way of boyish comradeship. But alas, he 
did not know that the god of love has 
sentinels all over the earth—sentinels in 
every eye that looks from the face of so- 
ciety. Nor did he realize that these senti- 
nels may not be ignored or laughed at. 

Now he would have to go! His wonderful 
dream was ended! Of course their associa- 
tion could not continue, now that people 
were beginning to think that he was “ going 
with” Kirby Medlin. He might talk until 
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Judgment Day, explaining that their; 
but the ideal association of two sy 
beings who loved the wilderness, 
loved it better because they could 1]; 
together. He knew in his heart thats \ 
never would believe. He paused | 
topped the crest of the divide and ] | 
down upon the green little Apajanti Se 
out below him. 

Here he had passed the happiest di, 
his life. He wondered why. Of coun { 
Apajanti was beautiful, but then ther | 
been other beautiful spots that he} 
visited. Why? He gave it up. 

It was long after dark when he came | 
ging into the barnyard. Old Benijah 
out to meet him, a lantern shining 
absurdly against the white light o 
moon. 

“That you, Johnny!” inquired th 
foreman. 

“Yes,” replied Johnny. 

“T’m mighty glad!” 

Again a pang went through Joh \ 
heart at the warm solicitude in thy} 
man’s voice. Sam Pelly came up the 
bowlegs thin seen outside of their 
bearskin chaps—for Sam had been in: 

“I’m might glad, Johnny,” went 0} 
Benijah. “We was gettin’ uneasy ; 
you. Hop down now and Sam and | 
we'll put Roadrunner to bed for you,'| 

The next day was Sunday. Usually | 
did not work on Sunday at the M| 
ranch —though it was quite prope’ 
mend saddles or break a casual ¢o| 
attend to any of the other chores ou| 
the regular business of the ranch. __| 

Johnny Christmas packed his fey| 
longings and tied them on the saddle, ': 
he rode up to the ranch house to} 
good-by. Carmencita was sorry to see | 
go. She even allowed her black Egyp | 
queen eyes to mist a trifle, but Carmei| 
was built of stern stuff. She shook h} 
and wished Johnny good luck. K) 
walked with him. down to the front-| 
stile, wearing her everyday chaps, somh 
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blue flannel shirt and red neckerchief, 

““T’m sure sorry you got to go, John 
said the girl. Her tone was casual, thi | 
an expert might have caught a tremor] | 
below the friendly words. “You not: 
to buy a ranch round here somewheres'| 

“No,” said Johnny, “I guess n} 
Something was in his throat choking }) 
“You see, I’d always be comparin’ it t¢ | 
Medlin ranch. The Medlin ranch has ' 
of spoiled me, I guess. I’m going t 
mighty hard to please after this. I ge 
thinkin’ it over last night,” he went) 
““Winter’s comin’ on. We got all the | 
in the barns and the cattle gathered up i 
all. I—I reckon the boys can atten ( 
gettin’ the winter wood down?” | 

“Yes,” said Kirby, “sure, Johnny. V| 
if you got to leave us you go see Benil 
He'll give you your time.” 

Still Johnny hesitated, looking wistt ) 
at the boyish figure he had been riding yj 
so joyously all summer. It had seemeit 
him that the ideal companionship n¢1 
would end. That was only twenty! 
hours ago! And to-day : 

“You folks have been mighty goo¢) 
me, Kirby,” said Johnny huskily. 

Something got into his throat again | 
hurt him. He swallowed and swalloy| 
but it would not go down—not entirely 

“We tried to be, Johnny. We like y. 
If we hadn’t liked: you we wouldn’t h2 
been good to you. No, sir, we'd h? 
chased you off the ranch.” 

They shook hands. Johnny clim! 
aboard the tough little cow horse i! 
turned about. 

“Well,” he said, “g-good-by, Kirby.’ 

“Good-by, Johnny! Good luck!” 

That was all. Johnny Christmas w’ 
down to the barn, got his time, shook hai 
with the two old cowboys and went | 
Roadrunner seemed to know that he v} 
beginning a long journey, for he drop}! 
into the Mexican trot—a gait which | 
dures from rising sun to setting sun ¢! 
leaves long miles behind it at the end’ 
a day. As they entered the forest on *} 
Big Bear trail Johnny looked back. Kit’ 
sat on the stile watching him. He flv’ 
a hand into the air and the girl answere¢’ 
with her own gauntleted hand. John 
entered the forest and the forest shut |) 
hind him. In that one moment the AJ! 
janti became a thing of the past. 

And if the little hornet had not 
the schoolhouse yard as his dwelling p 
Johnny would not have thrown thi 
gray football among the Chuta Val 
roisterers. Sime Turner would not ha’ 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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oO tion 


E it resolved that it is 

the sense of the Joint 
Committee on Education of 
the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives 
that the motion picture in- 
dustry of the United States 
be requested to do all that 
is within its power to up- 
build and strengthen the 
spirit of Americanism with- 
in our people. 2? Adoptedon Dec. 17, 1919, by the 


dont Committee on Education of 
. Senate and House of 
Rieaur. ves. 


HE greatest motion picture of its kind 
ever seen, ““The Copperhead”, had just 
been made by Paramount when the 

above Resolution was passed. 
“The Copperhead” is a faithful screen re- 
production of Augustus Thomas’ greatest stage 
play. Lionel Barrymore’s matchless acting in the 


title rdle can now be seen by the entire country. 


To see “The Copperhead” is to be born 


again as an American, 


This motion picture will thrill millions of 
people as entertainment, but it will do more— 
it will show you that Love of Country is not 


simply a duty but the deepest root of personal 
happiness, lifting you above your own weak- 
nesses, charging you with a strange new pur- 
pose, in life. 

“The Copperhead” shows why Paramount 
is supreme. You are entertained—but there’s 
something more. 


ADOLPH Gehe presents 


CopPERHE 


With LIONEL inieas een 


om : FAMOUS PLAYERS LASKY CORPORATION oy 


Pe ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. ade ee Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Di Lines eneral 
ORK 


Founded on the play of the same name 
by Augustus Thomas, from a 
story by Frederick Landis 


tues lt 


Adapted and directed 


Charles Maigne 
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STRAP LOCKS | 
SECURELY UNDERNEATH | 


A Wonderful Traveling Convenience 


Ae FITALL is an adjustable traveling kit, which will hold your complete toilet outfit as 
=) if made to order for your individual requirements. The straps can be easily adjusted to 
ne hold any toilet article, be it a safety razor or a nail file, and once fitted no further adjust- 
: ment is required. 

The FITALL folds into small, compact shape and takes up very little space in your 


grip. It holds all toilet articles needed, so you don’t have to carry a cumbersome bag or 
suit case into congested Pullman washrooms. 


#: 
= Ask any of the million FITALL users what they think of this wonderful traveling con- 
* venience—and you'll not be long without one. Styles for men and women in flexible leathers 
o or attractive waterproofed fabrics, as low as $2.00. 

But be sure to look for the FITALL label, if you wish to secure the genuine, with its 
exclusive, patented, satisfaction giving features. Your dealer will supply you—if not, write 
for free descriptive booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAYE CO., Mfrs. 
Mfrs. EKCO Make Leather Goods 


New York 


FITALL Patented U.S. 
and Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


0) NLA 
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cherished a grudge. He would not have _ 


made the nasty remark and Johnny would 
perhaps have stayed on at the Medlin 
ranch forever, riding the range with Kirby, 
happy beyond mere words—and free. Per- 
haps! ’ 

One by one as he climbed the trail to the 


b | Big Bear divide he passed places which 


brought vividly to his mind the lithe boyish 
figure he had left sitting upon the stile. 
Here it was the old salt log where a crazy 
maverick had once chased Johnny up a 
tree, Kirby laughing until she cried. Again 
it was the spring where frequently they met 
to eat the midday meal together. The dead 
ashes of their camp fire were there yet, and 
an old tin can in which they had made 
coffee. Farther on he noticed a bit of red 
cloth lying by the trail. Kirby had torn 
up her neckerchief to bind about Johnny’s 
finger, which had been lacerated by the 
rope. 

But as he’ got farther away the familiar 
spots grew fewer. At last he rode out upon 
the very crest of the Big Bear divide and 
looked “away to the north over a world 
of rolling mountains. That way was his 
future—and freedom. 

For fully five minutes he sat there, while 
something welled higher and higher in his 
heart and finally overflowed from his eyes. 
Suddenly he knew that freedom was a deso- 
late thing—unless he had Kirby to share it 
with him. It was not a matter of reason; 
neither did he have to argue it with himself. 
It was as though a shutter had snapped 
back from before his eyes, letting him see 
into his own heart. 

He turned Roadrunner so swiftly that 
the little horse came round on one hind leg. 
Next moment he was going back down the 
mountain side on a keen run. The eagle had 
just looked out upon a world of freedom 
and it did not look good to him. 

Johnny Christmas drew a long sobbing 
breath when he galloped down out of the 
forest and glimpsed the ranch house. A 
figure still sat upon the stile, idly, care- 
lessly looking down the valley.. He flung 
up a joyous hand and the figure sitting on 
the stile returned the salutation and waited. 
As Johnny plunged to a stop before her 
Kirby rose. 


“Hello, Johnny!” she said, and smiled. 


And again an expert in such matters might 
have noted the merest waver of her voi¢e— 
and perhaps a slight misting of the un- 
daunted eyes. ‘‘You forget something, 
Johnny?” 

“Yes!’? Johnny was on the ground now. 


| He walked straight up to her. ‘“I-wish 


you’d forgive me, Kirby. I don’t want to 
be free. Maybe the eagle can go anywheres 
he wants to, Kirby—but he’s damn lone- 
some while he’s doin’ it. No, sir, I don’t 
want to be free—not without you, Kirby. 
And if you’ll marry me, why I'll let ’em 
say I married the Medlin ranch—and I 
won’t say a word. For you’ll know better— 
and’ you’re the only one that counts. I— 
I love you, Kirby—I love you.” 

Kirby’s strong boyish young arms went 
round the poor fellow’s neck and tightened 
there. 

“Say, did youjust find that out, Johnny?” 
she asked, laughing and erying down his 
neck. “Why, Johnny—I knowed it all the 
time!” 

It was but a few minutes later, but it 
might have been years so far as Johnny 
Christmas was concerned. They sat to- 
gether upon the top step of the stile, not 
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caring or thinking of the observing wo) 
for they were very happy. a 

“And Johnny, let’s get started rig 
said Kirby after a while. ‘‘ You rememt 
you said you liked me because I di 
want to get married?” 

“‘Sure, I remember, Kirby!” = 

“T fooled you, Johnny. All girls } 
alike, Johnny. I was layin’ for you—fr 
the first day I met you—up on the mo. 
tain. Don’t you' blame me! Differ, 
girls have different ways of goin’ about). 
Me, I was after an eagle. And John, 
you can’t coax an eagle into. the ca, 
You—you got to fly with him.” 

There was a long silence. } 

“T’m glad,” said Johnny Christy; 
simply. 


Inside the old hay barn Benijah pay| 
peevishly at old Sam Pelly. 

“Gimme a shot at that knot hole, ;| 
selfish old teeter snipe,” he said. Old §) 
reluctantly complied. 

“They just. kissed!” he announced - 
umphantly. “I saw ’em!” 

The old foreman took a long look, ¢ 
straightened up and dragged his eyes fi; 
the knot hole. 

“Tt ain’t right for us to spy on ’em,’ ¢ 
said. ‘‘You come with me round beh} 
the barn.” 

Once behind the barn, old Sam lifte; 
flat rock, scrabbled in the dirt beneati j 
and brought up a long black bottle. 

“Now Sam Pelly,’’ remonstrated Ben | 
McKee, but old Sam interrupted him. 

“‘T know—I know!”’-he said. - “Butt} 
was fifteen years ago! And ——” 

“But Carmencita—we promised her | 
to dig it up except—except ——” 

“On very special occasions,” old {; 
finished for him triumphantly. “‘Thishe : 
one.” 

He held out the bottle to old Ben| 
McKee. Benijah hesitated wistfully—‘ 
lost.. He pointed: the bottle toward 1} 
noon, closing his eyes, and old Sam st{ 
by watching him with increasing anxiet} 

‘Happy days!”’ said old Benijah, smi : 
ing his withered lips. . 

“Down the same old alley!” said $1 
and duplicated the old foreman’s achii} 
ment. . 

“Now put her back under the roi’ 
commanded the old foreman. Sam F} 
complied. 

“<T’ll bet -we’ll be diggin’ her up aj! 
in—say; about a year,” said old Sam sl) 
**He, he, he!” 

Old Benijah cackled with him, rem} 
bered suddenly and frowned, 

“I’m foreman of this ranch,” he | 
severely. ‘‘Sam Pelly, you put that || 
down on that bottle and stop gossi! 
about the family! Hear me?” 

“You go to 1”? yipped old £1 
rocking with his mirth. “I'll bet you | 
right!” 

The old foreman’s good-humored } 
relaxed. He grinned. ' 

“Maybe you’re right—maybe yc’ 
right,’”’ he said. ! 

Some say the bottle stayed where it ! 
put; others say not. But in any evt 
when the sun went down and the ‘f 
came out, showering the sky with scatt'| 
silver, round behind the barn two cra’ 
old voices sang happily to the rising m} 


Eyes like a morning star, cheek a-like at; 
Lora was a pretty girl, Goda’ mighty kno! 
Weep, oh, ye little rain! Wail, wind, wa’ 
All the lonely way along the Colorado trai 
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By far the most significant truck evidence in the 
world today is the fact that more than 60,000 busi- 
ness men are now using Republic Trucks. It means, 
of course, that the Republic is the largest-selling 
truck in America. It means also, that Republic has 
been singled out because it has proved, beyond any 
doubt, to be definitely superior in performance, in 
rugged soundness, and therefore in low haulage cost. 


Republic Motor Truck Co, Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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; / Jen pli je the better stores, those selling the 

Ji 376 \ highest quality candies, Nunnally’s 
has becomeimmensely popular. Read- 
ily distinguished by the famous 
NUNNALLY GREY box. There 
are imitations of this box now, but 
oo, only the genuine Nunnally’s has the 
‘ 8 trademark below— 


A it | Entries made 
j | | in 1803 with 
| a Steel Pen 


i ' A fine pointed, smooth writing, especially firm pen. 


Esterbrook Inflexible 


Accountants find this pen gives them fine service—carries 
plenty of ink safely—ink flows evenly and smoothly to the 
4 3 paper—no need to use a blotter. 

i The first steel pens were used in 1803, and entries made then are perfectly legi- 


! 4 - ble today. R. Esterbrook & Co. have been making pens of uniform standard 
; excellence for 61 years. 


Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, asking for samples. 15c a dozen, 
assorted or of your favorite pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
72-100 DELAWARE AVENUE CAMDEN, N. J. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
: kt 


STATEMENT, NO 


(Continued from Page 10) } 


““Next morning I went into Bissell’s 
store. It was a nice-looking establishment 
on the principal business street, the show 
windows well trimmed and the stock kept 
in attractive shape. Whatever else was the 
trouble with the business it wasn’t neglect. 
I estimated that there was about forty 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise in 
the place. Miles Bissell himself was a 
pleasant-looking man in the fifties, already 
on duty, though it was only eight o’clock 
in the morning. Q ; 

““*T have been expecting this,’ he said 
submissively when I told him who I was, 
‘and I guess it is just as well for the end to 
come now as later. But please come back 
into the office; I hate to have the clerks 
know what is going on just yet.’ 

“Tn all my years of handling delinquent 
debtors I had never had one act just like 
that. I have had them get mad and offer to 
throw me out of their place, and I have had 
others become hysterical and pleading, but 
none who had given up without some kind 
of astruggle. I followed Bissell back to the 
office; there was a little slump to his 
shoulders as if he were tired, and as he went 
along he looked sort of regretfully at the 
goods on the shelves as if he were saying 
good-by. I noticed that the heels of his 
shoes were run over and he needed a haircut. 

“““T haven’t necessarily come down here 
to close you up,’ I said to him reassuringly 
after we had sat down in his office. ‘Very 
likely we can find some way out of it.’ 

““*T don’t believe there is any way out of 
it,’ he answered evenly. ‘I owe a lot of 
money. I haven’t been able to send my 
creditors any money. I have had to let 
notes go to protest. And to think this is 
the end of thirty years’ hard work!’ 

“He was beginning to get excited, and 
that is an obstacle in the way of getting 
information. 

“Oh, I guess it is not so bad as all that,’ 
I said cheerfully. ‘A business can be awfully 
sick and yet get well again. Let’s get right 
down to work and see just how you stand. 
Suppose you get out your stock book and 
we'll find out how much merchandise you 
have on hand.’ 

““HWehesitated a moment and then brought 
me a thick book with a lot of bills pasted 
on its pages. ‘I guess this is what you 
mean, isn’t it?’ he asked doubtfully. 

“““Why, no,’ I answered. ‘Those are 
only the bills for goods which you have 
received from wholesale houses. I want the 
book in which you write down all your 
purchases. We will see how much you have 
bought this year, and then by subtracting 
the amount you have sold we can find out 
how much you have on hand now.’” 


How Not to Runa Business 


“‘He twisted round in his chair a little 
and looked out of the window a moment 
before he answered: ‘I guess I have not 
got a book like that.’ 

“T had known plenty of retailers who 
did not keep a stock book, so I was not very 
much surprised; I would have to go after 
the information in some other way. It was 
to my interest to keep him from getting 
rattled and so I said easily: ‘Oh, well, then, 
we'll get along without the stock book. 
I presume you took an invoice of everything 
in the store the first of the year and we can 
start from that. Suppose you bring me 
those figures.’ 

“There was another moment of embar- 
rassment before he began to explain: ‘Well, 
you see, I didn’t take any invoice the first 
of this year. We were awfully busy about 
that time 5 

_. You didn’t take any invoice last year, 
either, did you?’ I asked him. 

“*To tell the truth, I didn’t.’ 

“And you have never taken an invoice 
during all the years you have been in busi- 
ness?’ 

“T had guessed right; he admitted he 
had never known exactly how much goods 
he had in the store since he first opened up, 
thirty years before. 

“*That is a kind of careless way to do 
business, Mr. Bissell,’ I said. ‘Suppose your 
store should burn up some night; you would 
have a hard time to collect your insurance 
unless you could prove how much stock 
you had on hand.’ 

“He weakly agreed with me; in fact his 
agreement was so weak that I chanced 
another guess: ‘You haven’t got any fire 
insurance either?’ I asked. 
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CREDIT 


} 


““*No, I haven’t,’ he answered, looking| 
me sort of miserably. 

“Both Miles Bissell and his creditors Hi 
certainly been lucky all these years. Th: 
had never been a moment during his hi. 
ness career when he might not have bij 
wiped out completely; he would hi: 
nothing with which to pay his debts or} 
make a fresh start. I sat considering wl; 
to do; Bissell g t up from his chair a} 
fussed unhappily round the little offi, 
aimlessly reading old letters, sharpen’; 
the same lead pencil half a dozen times : 
pretending to look for something among {) 
piles of paper on the tall desk. Eviden: 
he was trying to make up his mind , 
confide in me. After a while he sat do} 
opposite me again. | 

““T am going to tell you something,’ : 
said, ‘that I have never told anyone befor 
His voice was sort of halting and hard} 
manage, but he went on doggedly: “J; 
trouble with me is that I am a cowa) 
I am afraid to stand up and look things 
the face. The reason I have never count) 
up my stock and found out how muel 
owed was because I was afraid I would) 
be so well off as I thought I was. I start 
to do it once a few years ago, but the del’ 
bade fair to add up to such a large amou| 
that I got cold feet and burned up t¢ 
figures rather than find how much the del| 
really amounted to.’”’ 


A Bashful Boy Grown Up 


““T guess I have never really grown 1) 

I am past fifty-five years old; people :| 
me round here with wrinkles and whisk 
and think I am a strong and rugged ch 
acter, as a man of that age ought to || 
They don’t know that down in my he; 
I am afraid to stand up to the facts of li 
““So near as I can figureout, my coward | 
comes from having been terribly bashful | 
a boy, and never getting over it. I yw! 
born on a farm and the family did not moa! 
to town until I was fourteen. A little wh’ 
after that I was invited to a party. I¥! 
tickled to death at the idea of getting ir| 
society with the town crowd, and got m 
self all fixed up with a new suit of cloth 
patent-leather shoes and even a gold sea 
pin. I put perfumery on my silk har 
kerchief. It was dark when I got to ¢| 
house of festivity and from across t| 
street I could see a lot of boys and gi’ 
inside, with the front door opening eve| 
minute or so to let in more. I felt sort | 
shy about busting right in amongst the 
and so I thought I would stand behind| 
tree in the front yard and wait until th) 
got to playing some game so my entrar 
wouldn’t be quite so conspicuous. 
““*Hivery once in a while I would thi, 

a favorable time had come for me to ma’ 
my entrance into society and I-would si| 
over toward the front door, only to Ic| 
courage and: decide to wait a little long) 
The end of it was that I never went in | 
all. I never told anyone about it. Wh! 
my folks asked me about the party I sz) 
I had a pretty good time; and the nextd| 
at school when the girl who gave the par) 
asked me why I hadn’t come I told bh 
I was sick. 
“** All that seems mighty childish, does! 
it, and too trifling to remember for mc| 
than forty years. But listen: Not: 
months ago when I was terribly hard press!) 
for ready cash, the wholesalers writing 1 
sharp letters and threatening to bring St) 
unless I sent some money, I decided to t! 
to get a loan from the bank. I thoug) 
I would ask for it when I went down | 
make my deposit. When I first got the) 
the president was talking with a couple | 
men and I stood round a little while waitii, 
myturn. Thenit occurred tomethatever 
one would know what I was after, standi! 
about so conspicuously, and I thought 
would go across the street and wait un 
the president was at leisure. From | 
doorway of a drug store I could look in 
the bank; pretty soon I saw the two m' 
come out and I started across. I thit 
I would have done it that time except th) 
a couple of farm wagons in the street he 
me up and when they got past I saw th) 
prothes man was engaged with the pres 
ent. “i 
“¢«T went back to the doorway of tl 
drug store, determined to make the bree 
at the first opportunity, but some of 1 
courage had gone. I would make up nf 
(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 

i1 to start when the hands on the clock 
.he drug store should reach a certain 
otion; I would see an automobile com- 
«up the street and resolve to go the 
jute it passed the cigar store; I would 
uly move as soon as the West Main 
jet trolley car came by. I took my 
»rvyation post at half past one and when 
“bank closed at three I was still there. 
rver did ask for the loan. 
‘I sometimes wonder if I am the only 
ain town whois so terribly bashful. At 
» chamber-of-commerce meetings and 
jr gatherings I never get through admir- 
she men who can get right up on their 
eat any time and talk on any subject. 
by seem to like to do it. We fellows 
hare afraid to stand up on our feet and 
jsomething before an audience are al- 
1; planning how we will conquer our 
smess, but we never do it. Once I even 
». so far as to take private lessons from 
-cher of oratory. I got sol could stand 
: up before the professor and speak out 
ly, even making gestures; but a little 
s+whentherewasachamber-of-commerce 
tuet and I was appointed to respond to 
bist I sent word at the last minute that 
« was sickness in my family and I 
uln’t come. 
‘It was the same way in my business. 
jypose if I had begun right when I first 
¢me a merchant this cowardice about 
yng things in the face wouldn’t have 
9n on me as it has. - If the wholesalers 
‘insisted on my telling them just how 
/ffairs stood before they would sell me 
yhing I would have been obliged to keep 
1 of books; then I would have known 
jmuch money I owed whether I wanted 
(not. 
‘But the wholesalers didn’t insist on 
jaing in particular. When I went up 
ie city to buy my opening bill I told 
27m that I had a thousand dollars; on 
xitrength of that they sold me about 
chousand dollars’ worth of goods, let- 
ne owe for half. I hadn’t been opened 

week before a traveler for another 
2 came in my store and asked me to 
jais line. I supposed he would ask me 
ly cash in advance, and not having the 
I told him I guessed I didn’t need any 
E goods just then. But he looked round 
‘sore a little, said I had a nice place and 
at to handle his line; he said his regular 
13 were sixty days, but as I was a new 
rn he would give me three months on 
-rst bill. I figured I could sell all his 
)s before I had to pay for them, so I ac- 
jd his proposition and bought a few 
ired dollars’ worth. Other traveling 
tcame along, offering to sell me on 
¢, and almost before I knew it I was 
lz several thousand dollars.’?? 


Worthless Book Accounts 


That was when I began to be afraid 
ok my affairs in the face. I knew I was 
ly more money than I ought, for my 
jal; it worried me a good deal, but 
/; afraid it would worry me more if I 
> exactly how much it was. So I got 
(2 habit of sort of letting things slide. 
t of my creditors ever insisted on know- 
‘ist how much I was worth; credit was 
(sy that whenever business got dull 
(ld buy more goods, on the theory that 
yger stock might stimulate business. 
lays looked forward to the time when 
vald have all my stock paid for and 
tin’t owe anybody. Then I would keep 
i set of books and run everything on 
in, 

‘Mind you, I am not blaming anyone. 
ée been weak and careless. But if the 
esalers had been more strict about 
ig goods on credit I wouldn’t have got 
“such sloppy ways. If they had made 
ell exactly how I stood before they 
il sell me any goods, then I would 
‘had to look things in the face whether 
‘ated to or not.’ 

Issell’s affairs were indeed in bad 
|. Istayed in his store a week, trying 
ike up a report that I could take back 
‘S creditors. I made him carefully 
e his stock while I dug through the 
(llaneous mass otf bills and statements 
1 office to find out how much he owed. 
nly record he had kept was a memo- 
cm book showing the amounts which 
y© in the community owed him; and 
this was not a cheerful matter, for 
thalf the accounts were assets in name 
} Some of the people whose names ap- 
id on the book were dead, some had 

away and others were deadbeats. 
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“There were many leaks in his business. 
He would not have known a cash discount 
it he had met one in the street. I found he 
had frequently overpaid his bills by not 
keeping any records. Customers sensed his 
lack of system and took their trade to more 
businesslike firms. 

“I grew to be quite fond of old man 
Miles Bissell. In spite of all the worrying 
he had done he was still sweet tempered 
and cheerful. He had never opened up to 
anyone before and as it seemed to do him 
good to talk I encouraged him to pour it 
all out. 

“His business career had really been a 
tragedy. There had never been a day in 
which he was not oppressed by his load of 
debt and the uncertainty as to where it 
might lead him. For twenty years he had 
nervously glanced at the face of every per- 
son who came into the front door of his 
store, apprehensive that it might bea court 
officer with papers to serve. Every letter 
bearing the imprint of a wholesale house 
‘was something to be opened with a little 
thrill of fear. But even his wife and two 
daughters knew nothing of his troubles; 
they supposed he was comfortably well off 
and he never told them anything different. 
One member of a family thoroughly un- 
happy was enough, he said. He was a 
lonely man, dumbly carrying his load of 
trouble. 

“When I had got everything checked up 
I found the old man had about forty thou- 
sand dollars in merchandise and good ac- 
counts, against which stood nearly thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of debts. If his 
affairs had to be liquidated all at once the 
creditors would get about twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. And this was the concern 
that credit men in the city thought so solid 
and dependable!” 


The Creditors’ Meeting 


“There was one big asset which did not 
figure in the statement that I prepared, 
but which might pull the whole thing out 
of the mess—old man Bissell himself. He 
was, to be sure, more than fifty-five years 
old. And so far in life he was a business 
failure. But even at fifty-five he had ten 
or fifteen good years ahead of him, perhaps 
more; the big war has certainly sent old- 
man stock up. Besides his ability for work 
Miles Bissell would have been an asset for 
any business, particularly in a small com- 
munity where everyone knows everyone 
else. ‘Like a great many other unhappy 
persons Bissell had a feeling for people; 
being lonely he liked to come close to other 
lives. Hardly a day passed but thatsomeone 
came to him to pour out a story of business 
trouble or blighted young love; toask his ad- 
vice about building an addition onto the 
house or to inquirewhether or not he thought 
it maidenly for a girl to allow a young man 
to escort her home from Endeavor meeting 
when said young man had not bothered to 
take her there. All these consultations 
took up a lot of his time, but Miles Bissell 
was always interested and sympathetic. If 
he had been a good business man along with 
this capacity for friendliness he would have 
been worth a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars. As it was, people would say that 
Miles Bissell was the most reliable merchant 
in the county and then spend their money 
with his competitors. 

“T went back to the city with my report 
and next day called a meeting of Bissell’s 
creditors. ‘There were some long faces 
when they saw the figures. Opinions were 
divided; one credit man was for closing 
Bissell up at once, getting whatever the 
wreck would bring. ‘Let’s take our loss 
now and forget it,’ he said. 

““One of the other creditors thought it 
would be a good idea to let the matter 
string along the way it was, trusting that 
Bissell might have a good season or two and 
eventually get in better shape. But after 
carefully going over the figures the ma- 
jority were in favor of letting Bissell settle 
at fifty cents on the dollar. It was pointed 
out that with his debts cut in half he would 
probably be able to pay out, and whatever 
he needed meantime he could buy for cash. 
Before the motion was put I asked to be 
heard on the subject. 

“**T don’t believe any of these suggestions 
is right,’ I said. ‘The idea of letting him 
settle his present debts for fifty cents on the 
dollar might work out and then again it 
might not. Miles Bissell is not much of a 
business man; in a couple of years he would 
likely be in the same fix again. Besides you 
would be doing him an injustice. It is not 
right to make an honest man like him go 
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Give your boy every chance to get ahead in 
life. Choose his toys wisely and you can de- 
velop his constructive side to a remarkable 
degree while he is having the best of fun. 

Gilbert toys are boy teachers—boy helpers. Yet they are 
chuck full of boy interest. Each is designed to prepare a 
boy for the big things of later life—to point the way toa 
successful future. There is more than mere money-making 
to this great toy manufacturing business. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys was founded to 
encourage originality in the use of constructive and scientific toys. 
It awards degrees, diplomas and worth-while rewards. And I am 
now running a big free prize contest for boys, with a buckboard 
automobile or Shetland pony as first prize, and a hundred other é 
prizes. [ll gladly send you information about the Institute and i, oS 
the prize contest and a copy of the complete catalog of Gilbert SITE 

Solderi 


Toys. Write today. 
nae ips t? Affe feed Yur 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 


Style 4—Boys 
from 8 fo 18 


"Style B-- (belt) 

for little brothers 
Satisfy your boy-—-promote his manly pride 
by getting him 


A, Stipport for Sants and Hose 
AGES 44018 
Kazoo insurés comfort, neatness and erect 
carriage. No more mending, tubbing or 
button-sewing for mother. 


The light, long-wearing elastic webbing 
gives”’ freely to all motions. 


At Boye’ Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Departments; or write us: 85c and $1.25 
Send for our Booklet For Real Boys”’ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York 
Risman & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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$2.00 to $5.00 


WE MAKE CAPS 


that are entirely worthy of the 
confidence we ask you to place in 
them. New Spring models in won- 
derful variety are now being shown 
at more than 18,000 good stores in 
all parts of the U.S. It will pay you 
to specify “Regal” in buying a Cap. 


THE REGAL HAT CO,, 643 to 651 S. Wells St, CHICAGO 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 


Hutchinson of New Jer- 
sey began his work 
with THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL and THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, more 
than five years ago, he 
has often been able to 
earn more than $200.00 
for his spare time in a 
single month. We asked 
him how he goes about 
his work. ‘“‘As to the 
how,” was his laconic 
reply, “‘they seem to 
sell themselves.”’ His ex- 
perience is repeated with 
hundreds of others, who 


ing. No experience is re- 
quired. Here’s your chance! 
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Harry E. Hutchinson, N. J. 


hours pay. 

Mr. Hutchinson spends 
only a small part of his 
time in securing orders 
for the three Curtis pub- 
lications. “During my 
biggest months,” he 
writes, ‘three hours each 
evening, after my regu- 
lar working hours, and 
Saturday afternoons do 
the business.” You too 
have evenings to spare 
and they will readily 
bring you big, easy profits 
if you will follow Mr. 
Hutchinson’s example. 
When so many others can 
do it, surely you can too. 


What areYOUR spare hours worth? 


They are worth whatever you have the ambition to ask for them. As our 
subscription representative, you will receive payment in commissions and 
monthly salaries of such liberality that there is no limit to the amount you 
can reasonably expect to earn —it depends entirely on the time and effort 
you spend in this pleasant work. Profits are permanent and ever increas- 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 


687 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please rush:me full details of 


your best offer for my spare hours. 


Name Street 


Town State___ 


$9000 a Month | 


Since Mr. Harry E. Extra are making their spare 
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through all the rest of his life haunted by 
the fact that he has lain down on half his 
debts. He is unhappy enough already with- 
out that. ¢ 

“‘The suggestion to let him rock along 
the way he is, giving him more time on his 
accounts and trusting he will eventually 
pay out, sounds liberal, but it would not do 
any good; his stock will pay twenty-five 
cents on the dollar now, but a year from now 
it might pay only ten cents. 

“¢Now as to closing him out at once, 
taking the loss and forgetting it—in the 
first place it would about break old man 
Bissell’s heart to stand before his com- 
munity as a bankrupt. He would probably 
get some kind of a job and try to save 
enough out of his wages to pay the old 
debts, which would be very commendable, 
and quite practical if he had about forty 
years of work left in him, which he hasn’t. 
Besides, all this mess is your own fault. 
You got him into it-and you ought to help 
him out of it. 


‘““¢Y ou don’t see how you are responsible. 


for old man Bissell’s troubles? All right, 
then, I will tell you. It was because you 
made credit too easy... Not one-of you 
here knew anything about Bissell’s affairs 
except that he had always paid pretty: well 
and never made any kicks. You shipped 
him all the goods he ordered and never 
asked any questions. 

““‘Of course this office sends out blanks 
the first of every year to all the merchants 
in our trade territory, asking them to mail 
in statements as to their financial affairs; 
about half of them pay attention to the 
request. But do any of you refuse to ship 
goods to a merchant who fails to make out 
this statement? You do not. Maybe you 
use that as an excuse for holding up a mer- 
chant’s orders if he is getting too slow, but 
if a merchant is paying promptly he gets his 
orders shipped, statement or no statement. 

““‘Tn all the years old man Bissell has 
been in business he has never made a state- 
ment of his affairs. He couldn’t make one, 
because he didn’t know how he stood him- 
self and he was afraid to find out for fear 
he might have to face some unpleasant 
facts. So he just let things drift until at 
last he got in his present fix.’” 


Taking a Sporting Chance 


““*Now suppose all the wholesalers here 
had agreed years ago that none of them 
would sell goods on credit to any merchant 
who did not make a regular statement of his 
affairs at least once a year. Then old man 
Miles Bissell and all the others like him 
would have to be more businesslike whether 
they wanted to or not. If they were run- 
ning things the wrong way and getting 
behind, then the figures would be there to 
show it. We wouldn’t be holding meetings 
like this to consider a merchant’s case after 
he is down and out and his assets worth 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. 

“«<T heard a couple of wholesalers talking 
recently and complaining that most of the 
small-town merchants were sloppy and un- 
businesslike. The man who did most of the 
talking is at the head of.a concern which 
has a reputation for its thorough organiza- 
tion. It advertises that every order coming 
into the house is filled the same day; there 
is a well-trained force of bookkeepers; 
twice a year its books are audited by expert 
accountants;-the merchandise manager can 
tell any day just how much of any par- 
ticular line of merchandise is in stock and 
how much more is ordered. 

«“T wanted some information about a 
certain retailer a few days ago and went to 
this wholesale concern to get it. The credit 
man looked up the account in the big ledger 
and studied some figures on a piece of 
pasteboard taken out of his card-index file. 

«°*<“h, I guess he’s all right,”’ the credit 
man said; ‘‘he has never given us a state- 
ment as to his net worth, but he pays pretty 
well. He has owed us as high as two thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“““This wholesale concern spends several 
thousand dollars a year to keep its own 
records in correct shape; but it had a re- 
tailer on its books for two thousand dollars 
without knowing how much he was worth, 
and the chances are that the retailer him- 
self didn’t know how much he was worth. 

“““Now let’s get back to old man Miles 
Bissell. You creditors have sort of lured 
him on to his ruin.. You hayen’t been any 
more businesslike with him than he has 
been with you. 

“Don’t put him .out of business, and 
don’t make him settle for fifty cents on the 
dollar. Organize his business into a stock 
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company and each of-you take-stock; 
for the amount he owes you. Then¢ 
a good man down there to handle the | 
cial end of the business and let Bisse) 
the selling part. The financial man\ 
know the meaning of cash discounts 
with everything in good shape there j| 
no trouble in getting money from the; 
to increase the stock of merchandise! 

“«‘T know what this will mean tot. 
man himself. With the burden of del; 
uncertainty off his shoulders he is go, 
come back like a schoolboy. His) 
trouble is that in some things he has; 
grown up; but in that he is no dif> 
from the rest of us, only it has take} 
in a different way. Everybody in; 
likes him, and when peoplesee that thy) 
ness is being rejuvenated the trad; 
come back to him fast.’ 

“Tt took a lot of hard talking to eo} 
the wholesalers that the best thing ) 
was to swap their accounts against h| 
an interest in hisstore. My main arg)) 
was to the effect that. their accounts) 
only worth twenty-five cents on the } 
and it would take several months tos) 
the stock and get even that much cai; 
why not: take:a sporting chance on wi 
longer.and maybe getting a hundred: 
on the dollar? Eventually all agri! 
corporation was formed with Miles |; 
as president, and the best financial m) 
could hire was sent to the town t: 
care of the books and look after the be 
end of the business.” 


Bissell on His Feet 


“The results were better than w| 
dared to hope. Miles Bissell with h} 
on solid ground was a different mar 
the Miles Bissell who had gone app} 
sively round for years, never knowin| 
he stood or where he was going to e} 
Now he could put all his energy into | 
goods instead of worrying about rer\ 
notes or wondering whether or not an § 
ent creditor would stand for anoth 
days’ delay. He began to take a great | 
estin the statements which the finanei 
made out each month and mailed fa 
ested wholesalers. If a month’s bi} 
showed a good profit he had a feel: 
elation that made him more efficien| 
if the report was a poor one he y} 
harder to catch up. At the end of ti 
year of reconstruction he began to b | 
the interests of his wholesaler stockh | 
and before three years had passed ]} 
again the sole owner of his business, 

“‘He had at last lost the boyish bi! 
ness that had handicapped him all } | 
He was not afraid to look his own bit 
in the face, and other fears had di} 
away at the same time. 

“He got into the habit of coming | 
the city frequently to buy goods, ¢| 
such occasions usually made his + 
quarters at the wholesale house of f' 
Frank. One day he was sitting ir! 
office talking to Henry Frank. ‘11 
what I would do if I were in the wh} 
business,’ he said. ‘I wouldn’t st 
darn cent’s worth of goods on credit | 
merchant.who did not keep an accur? 
of books and make a statement of his! 
at least once a year. me 4 

“And this wouldn’t be from a | 
standpoint either,’ he continued. “It? 
save many a good man from worty | 
heart out. It is the drifting along in ! 
able uncertainty that wrecks lives ¢!' 
as business. Just think how muel! 
I should have got out of life if someo | 
made me be businesslike twenty yea 
Tf a man is too scared or too lazy ‘| 
out just how his business stands ]' 
tainly ought not to be encouraged | 
evil ways. Believe. me, if I were | 
wholesale business my motto Wwol: 
“‘No Statement, No Credit.’’’ | 

““By golly, you have said some! 
shouted Henry Frank. ‘That is Jl). 
motto we want for our credit assoc: 
I’ll spring it on them at the next me! 

““Which he did. There was a lot | 
ctission and some of the members ob 
but a resolution was adopted pledgi- 
members of our wholesale associatl 
to sell goods on credit to any retail | 
does not keep an adequate set of boo!’ 
make a statement at least once a Ye; 

“That is the explanation of thot 
Statement, No Credit’ signs which } 
in every wholesale office in this city’: 
incidentally it is the reason why ow! 
territory showed less retail failur 
year than any other spot in the ! 
States.” | 
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jousand dollars. I don’t want you to go 
unless you're satisfied with the heater 
4d I want you to think over the possibili- 
es before you invest.” 

“Well, what’s your idea?” 

“The only way to test this thing,” said I, 
is to try it out on a car. You can run my 
iw for a week or I’ll install the device on 
ye of yours and you can try it out.” 
Before I suggésted this I had taken the 
atural precaution to put into my car an 
pensive extra-cell battery, capable of 
mning the heater and still furnishing elec- 
icity for the lights and motor. I pointed 
it to the dentist that my car was already 
juipped and there was no need of spending 
tra money on one of his. 

We swapped cars for a week. My heater 
ood up, as I knew it would. Why not— 
iving cost about three hundred dollars to 
juip it? 

My man was more than satisfied. Now 
2 wanted to know only what the device 
as and how costly it would be to manu- 
ceture. He didn’t ask about installing or 
juipping or about larger batteries—and I 
mehow forgot to explain these matters. 
ystead I showed him the simple porcelain 
svice and explained how it was merely 
joked up to the battery and engendered 
sat by establishing a resistance. It was 
atent to any eye that such a thing could 
»t cost much—a dollar or two at the out- 
de. My dental friend was not slow to let 
s greedy mind grasp the supposed situa- 
on. Here was a cheap and simple device 
hich did away with an almost universal 
use of annoyance and expense to motor- 
ts. And we had it under patent. Ergo, 
e could manufacture it and sell for what- 
rer price we liked. 

I did not try to close a deal with this man 
ien. Instead I sent him off to consider 
rain. When a man put his money into 
iutents he was taking a risk, I warned him, 
1ough none too insistently. Of course, I 
ent on, in a case like this the chance of 
‘ss was small. It seemed here was a thing 
. constant general demand, a thing for 
hich there was really a crying need, and 
ith the millions of cars in use there ought 
» be no lack of a market. 

Three evenings later I went to see the 
oth surgeon in his office. I found him 
tting at his desk with a newspaper alma- 
ac before him. From this valuable com- 
andium he had learned that there were 
1en close to four million cars in the coun- 
y. On this total the doctor had based 
me interesting if pathetic calculations. 
| “Crosby,” said he with a wave of enthu- 
asm as I sat down near him, “I’ve got 
us figured out and I don’t see how we can 
se.” 

“T don’t myself,’ said I—with a mental 
nphasis on the last word. 

“Why, there are four million cars in the 
yuntry and every car will have one of these 
eaters! We can certainly make them in 
antities for less than a dollar apiece and 
‘ll them for ten or twelve.” 

“Easy,” said I. 

“That means we ought to clean up mil- 
ons,”’ he went on. 

“Tf it’s handled right,’’ said I—always 
1e conservative. 

“We'll handle it right, don’t worry.” 

“Well, you’ll never have to complain of 
ie on that score,’ I assured him. ‘‘If you 
me in I’]l put the thing into your hands.” 


Dangerous Knowledge 


I walked out of the place with the check 
‘my pocket, and the bank seemed a long 
me in opening the next day. Then there 
ere delays. I came up against small prob- 
ms. My second model did not seem to 
ork so well. I put off leasing a factory till 
might experiment further toward a per- 
‘ct device. Then my health got bad. I 
ad to go away for the summer. In order 
iat all might seem correct I turned over 
1e full rights, with my models and dies, 
efore I went away. I wanted the dentist 
) be in full possession, so that whatever 
a@ppened to me he would be protected. 
-e thought it highly honorable of me at the 
pe, though I fear he later changed his 
pinion—which I regret. 

There was no glory and no credit in such 
fraud as this and I put it down here only 
) show a typical case of self-delusion on 
ie part of the very numerous class of men 
‘ho know just too little and too much for 
a own good. It is this smattering of 
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strange knowledge that undoes so many | 


professional men and makes this class a 
byword with the con man who has an in- 
vention scheme. 

Men with some sort of education, excel- 
lent in its own field but deficient in others, 
are prone to believe in the wonders of 
science and invention, and they are right. 
They have seen the distant nations brought 
into each others’ arms by the railroads, the 
blue immensities of the seas dwarfed by fleet 
ships, the antipodes harnessed to instant 
responsiveness with chains of cables, the 
voice of man sent vibrating through thou- 
sands of empty miles, the air yielding to 
man-made wings and the very abysses of 
sidereal night glowing in the light of human 
eyes. These men know that nothing is 
impossible to the brain and the spirit of 
man. What they forget is that there are 
men and men—and con men. 

But if I have laid down the general prop- 
osition that the professional man has an 
attraction for the inventions fraud and this 
fraud for the professional person it is by no 
means true that only this type of scheme is 
worked. For instance: 

One hot morning last spring three sub- 
stantial-looking men tricked out by Eastern 
tailors appeared ina certain Middle Western 
packing metropolis and rented an office in 
one of the foremost buildings. Here they 
installed themselves with an imposing array 
of furnishings and several stenographers. 
In a few days sheafs of letters began to go 
out from this office to the professional men 
of the city whose names had been gathered 
from the telephone directories. These let- 
ters called the attention of their recipients 
to the very high prices being paid for pork, 
to the alleged shortage of that meat, to the 
fact that swine had been almost extermi- 
nated in parts of Europe, where they would 
have to be replenished from the meager 
American supply, and to the money-making 
opportunities contained in the oily sides 
of porkers. 


Hog-Raising for All 


In a few days a second batch of letters 
went forward to the same addresses. Then 
followed a stream of circulars, each taking 
the recipient of this mail canvass a step 
farther in his acquaintance with a new and 
somewhat novel industry. Finally came 
to each addressee a letter which made a 
proposition and tempted a reply. I need 
not assure you that many replies were sent. 
And within a day or two a salesman ap- 
peared. 

“Doctor,” said one of these solicitors as 
he stepped into the office of a locally well- 
known physician, ‘‘I come from our com- 
pany in answer to your letter. I thought it 
better to see you in person.” 

“‘T’ve been interested in your literature,” 
said the man of medicine. 

“‘ And would like to know what our prop- 
osition is?”’ 

“‘T don’t mind.” 

The salesman took a seat, got out his 
sheet of calculations and began. 

“‘Our first purpose,” said he, ‘‘is to foster 
the growing of pork. Our literature has 
already made clear to you that there is a 
world shortage and that prices for this meat 
will be very much higher within the year. 
The average farmer is raising what hogs he 
can, but the situation demands that others 
be interested—and there is money to be 
made. Now what we offer is to sell you a 
contract for one hundred and fifty dollars 
which calls for the ownership of one brood 
sow. Of course you may buy one or as 
many as you like. You are, to be sure, not 
a stock raiser, but we are. We take the sow 
off your hands. In fact, you never come 
into contact with the beast. We give you 
a certificate of ownership and our contract, 
which liberally safeguards your interest. 
Then we allot to you as many sows as you 
may buy. We keep them on our farm, breed 
them, raise the pigs, sell what we think best, 
as the market happens to be up or down, and 
we turn over to you one-half of the profits. 
The rest we retain for our services in the 
matter. In this way you can become a 
stock raiser without any of the incon- 
venience, and you get in on the big money 
that is bound to be made in hogs.” 

The glib canvasser paused to catch his 
breath, while the doctor reeled. 

“But,” objected the latter,““I don’t know 
anything about stock raising. How can I 
tell if this is a good investment?”’ 
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These “4, words tell why my Almond 
Bar Business within six months 
became one of the greatest in 
the world, | 


Une THE TOURAINE COMPANY 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Never loo Old To Earn 


Mr. C. E. Norbeck, of Minne- 
sota, is seventy-five years old. 
Yet in a single month he has 
earned in his spare time alone 


$160.00 


acting as representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. A’ few spare hours, 
picked up here and there in a busy, 
energetic life, have enabled him to 
send in over 1500 subscriptions a year 
and ‘earn the generous commissions 
and the liberal salaries that are paid 
to him for his work. 


a) 5 ans B. Duane pereswenr 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 


Nineteen to Ninety 


Men of all ages, with or without experience, can find in Curtis work the 
maximum of profit for their time and effort. We need more representation 
everywhere, and we will pay you as high as $100.00 a week to act for 
us locally. 


Hundreds of thousands. of: Curtis subscriptions will be placed in the 
next few months. Why not share in the profits? 


Apply at once, using the coupon below. 


The CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
686 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I should like to know about your spare-time openings. If I like your 
offer, you can depend upon me to make good. 


Name. 


Street _ 


Town 
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| From cathedral portal fo 
carden gate—HINGES serve 


ASSIVE portals, heavy industrial doors, the humble 
garden gate and little box lid—4/ swing on Hinges! 


Stop and think! How many times each day do you use 
hinges? In building after building, house after house, on 
cupboard, box or cabinet, hinges continually and quietly 
| mark your progress. 


To last indefinitely, to swing back and forth day after day, 
j without sagging, repairs or even a squeak—that is the creed 
f } re . 

aad of every McKinney Hinge. 


For half a century the McKinney Manufacturing Company 

has been making hinges and butts. Harmoniously their 

products have been made to blend with every known archi- 

| tectural design. Unnoticed and unassisted they have ef- 
fectively and noiselessly served. 


oa ERIS 


q In your plans for building or repairs consider the little 
hinge item seriously. While at first it may seem small, your 
L, careful consideration will later be rewarded by years of un- 
failing usefulness. 


See that the name McKinney is stamped on the hinges 


A | or butts you buy. Hinge consideration 7s important. 
4 
a i 
i; McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
| HI Western office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


|. MCKINNEY 
i Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. | 
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“You evidently didn’t do our letters and 
circulars the honor to read them,” said the 
salesman, sailing in anew. ; 
demonstrating that hogs will pay big money 
at twenty-two cents on the hoof when the 
farmer formerly got rich out of them at five 
and six cents; that’s common good sense. 
Also it isn’t hard to see what class has been 
getting rich through the war; not the 
doctors and lawyers’’—to which the pros- 
pect readily agreed. ‘‘The farmers have 
been getting undreamed-of prices and piling 
up money as never before. The bank bal- 
ances in rural states like Kansas have never 
been so high. Never have there been such 
sales of automobiles in the farming districts 
of Iowa and Missouri and Illinois. The 
farmer is at the highest point of prosperity, 
and mainly through wheat and hogs. Now 
what I offer you is a chance to share these 
riches with him.” : 

“Show me,’’ demanded the physician. 

‘‘Hasy,’”’ responded the salesman. ‘‘You 
know, I suppose, that a brood sow bears 
two litters a year and that the average litter 
for good swine is eight. Thus a sow will 
bring sixteen pigs into the world in a year. 
Let us reckon that half of these pigs are 
males. These are fattened for the market 
and sold. Half of what they bring goes to 
you, You then have left the original brood 
sow and her eight female offspring. I speak 
in terms of averages. In other words, you 
will likely have nine brood sows the second 
year. 

“Carrying our calculations a little fur- 
ther, each one of these sows should bring 
forth about sixteen pigs in the year. Thus 
at the end of the second year you should 
have nine adult sows and one hundred and 
fifty-four baby pigs and pigs of six months. 
Now we can discount this for losses through 
disease. It’s always best to be conservative. 
Let’s say that we have a total of one hun- 
dred swine at the end of two years. We 
have now already sold eight young male pigs 
and on the same average we would now sell 
fifty more. Thus we would go into the 
third year with fifty sows. I need not go 
further. With any kind of pig bringing 
from eighty to one hundred dollars in the 
market, you can see that by that time you 
will have sold from four thousand to five 
thousand dollars’ worth of pork and still 
have fifty sows left, which should give you 
eight hundred pigs inthe fourth year. And 
the original investment is only one hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

In a few weeks these three schemers and 
a few extra salesmen, whom they employed 
when trade warranted it, took in three hun- 
dred and fifty residents of this town, nearly 
all of them professional men and women, 
who seldom are close calculators. 

The business had been started without 
an acre of farming land or a single sow. 
With the money pouring in it was necessary 
to rent a farm and acquire at least some 
swine. This was done at no great outlay. 
Forty or fifty sows were more than enough. 
The men who had paid for contracts cover- 
ing the ownership of sows were not stock- 
holders in the company and had no access 
to the books. As long as there'was any sort 
of farm and a single sow on it this animal 
could be passed off on any number of con- 
tract holders as the sow purchased. More 


_than that, what was to prevent the cholera 


from sweeping away the sows and broods? 
Who was to keep books on the feed used 
and the upkeep expenses of the farm? 


Women Confidence Workers 


When six months or a little more rolled 
round each purchaser of a sow was to be 
informed, according to the plan, that he 
was the owner of a brood of seven or eight 
or ten pigs, whether there were any broods 
or not. If he became excited and bought 
more sows, well and good. That was what 
was expected of him. If he sat tight dis- 
aster shortly overtook his stock and he was 
wiped out. A modern application of a very 
ancient type of fraud. 

It wasn’t long before the professional 
people of this city woke to the realization 
that they were not stockmen. At about the 
same time the police became convinced 
that the three gentlemen in their imposing 
office were con men. But it was too late to 
do much. The farm was deserted. The few 
sows had been sold off, the gates closed and 
the pork impresarios had flown. And with 
them the lardy dreams of many innocents. 

Whoever has loitered at the great sea- 
shore and mountain resorts has seen about 
the hotels and pleasure pavilions certain 
lovely and slightly mysterious ladies. They 
stroll up and down the walks and the 
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beaches, they drape themselves in the }, 
bies, swim about at the balls, gambol in « 
waves, but neither do they toil nor spin. | 

some they act as introducers and promot 
of amenities. They do not flirt—precisi; 
Neither are they at all unapproacha) 
Usually they seem to be detached, thoj} 
perhaps noticeably friendly with one " 
more impressive-looking men, likewise pl}. 
ing the dolce far niente. Dames d’indusi 
I should call these sibylline ones, or. 

you like—ladies confidential. Their nj 
familiars are con men. _ 

The employment of women in the aff 
of sharpers is old as the world, I suppi: 
Their original function was that of atti) 
tion. To the modern schemer they aet; 
introducers on the well-known prine; 
that a respectable and cautious man 3) 
rebuff a strange man and pursue a stra‘; 
woman. These ladies are taken to vari; 
resorts where men of position and cor. 
quence and women with means spend ¢}; 
leisure. They pick up the acquaintane | 
both men and women and shortly introd | 
to their promising new acquaintances | 
polished rogues who are lurking in | 
background. Then the game is on. 

The standard type of fraud then }- 
petrated is nothing more ingenious tha} 
crooked gamble. I know a dozen or twe 
of the most skillful card manipulators, f) 
swindlers and poker sharpers in the coun | 
who long since deserted gambling in ; 
older form in an established house of cha | 
for crooked gaming at the resorts, 9) 
respectable persons lured into the play) 
means of these women. Palm Beach, | 
lantic City, Miami, Saratoga, the South} 
California resorts, and even religious - 
bury Park, smiling under the priestly - 
jacence of Ocean Grove, are patronized ¢ | 
victimized by these schemers in their ¢+ 
sons of frivol. 


Ashamed to Squeal 


Wherever the scheme is not a gambl? 
trick, some such stale device as the si- 
engineer game is employed. No one at! 
familiar with such trickery will have | 
gotten what havoc was played up and | 
the Atlantic Seaboard some years ago / 
Chappie Moran, Larry Summerfield :] 
Sam Giroux, abetted by several charm. 
When these gay picaroons met—thror) 
their women—a man or woman of §- 
stance they unfolded the tale of the | 
engineer owning stock in a certain mine: 
soon induced their dupe to buy the st: 
under the pretense that it was highly j- 
uable or immediately salable at a | 
figure. 

Neither is New York likely soon to for | 
the St. Louis pawnbroker who was gamb | 
out of nearly a hundred thousand doll} 
at a specially fitted club, where the vie 
believed he was playing a fixed poker ga? 
against five or six of the most notable r- 
lionaires in New York. These other play; 
were, to be sure, only con men dressed ‘| 
disguised to look like well-known richm} 

The professional man of substance is } 
ideal dupe in all these games employ; 
women. In many ways he is the m 
careful of all his fellows when it com 
questions of his good repute. If he can 
compromised even slightly—a thing wh} 
these plotters always manage to br} 
about—he is certain to keep his couni, 
No squeal results. But this is usually i) 
even necessary. The physician or | 
pecially the lawyer cannot afford to adv: 
tise himself as a fool. Such rashness wo | 
cost him much more than the conspirat 
have taken. He throws up his hands é 
decides he will be wiser next time. But«! 
games are various and often bear no visi? 
similarity to each other, so that the sa?’ 
man has often enough taken the venon) 
apple twice. 

A few years ago a wealthy man from ¢/ 
of the Eastern cities went down to Pa} 
Beach for the winter. This man was} 
widower with grown and married daughte, 
He was experienced, worldly, something! 
a vivant and to his own mind a connoisse 
He never spoke of an incident in his earl’ 
life that had to do with his decepti 
through one of the crude old mining-ste: 
games. Few men remembered the incide) 
but a certain confidential person of 1 
acquaintance did. Long and accurate me) 
ories are desirable in our picaresque Pp) 
fession. My friend decided that this 
could be duped again and he followed h 
south—a hawk in the wake of the goose. 

” 


In his rococo hotel at Palm Beach t 
man soon set his eye upon the person 0 
(Continued on Page 57) n 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
jiidedly elegant woman whom he en- 
«intered in the dining room, the elevators, 
| lounge, on the beach—everywhere, She 
ys a tallish, dark, distinguished-looking 
yson, past thirty perhaps, but still very 
vithful and beautiful. Her manner was 
Jays correct, her dress costly, her look 
nariably a little melancholy. She was 
jhe, save for a maid, and the elderly 
etleman judged that she was recently 
vowed. After a week he managed to have 
iself introduced by one of the genial 
ists in the hotel, whom he never stopped 
osuspect of being a confederate in any 
vhination against him. Indeed, he had 
ce to so many subterfuges before he suc- 
eled that he never could be convinced of 
b truth. 
irs. —— permitted the attentions of the 
jure gentleman. He asked her to dine 
i: him, as she was alone and. looked 
nly, and she accepted. He took her 
yoring and she decorously brought her 
ud along. When he asked her to make 
thing trip with him she was happy to 
sne of aparty. He decided after several 
;bitions of this cireumspectness that the 
( was a person of breeding and position. 
»had not told him so. Indeed, she had 
| him nothing of herself. In the main it 
anot necessary; He had eyes and per- 
jion. 
i the beginning the victim was inclined 
‘ish his familiarities a little, but a series 
‘e gentlest and most tactful rebuffs soon 
whtened him. Next he tried extracting 
iidences from the aloof Mrs. . She 
vd sadly into his eyes and begged him 
:o speak of her affairs—for the present. 
sespected what he considered her grief. 
it the flight of the weeks, however, the 
) felt himself slowly growing into the 
)an’s graces and confidence. He did 
verceive that she was sending roots into 
saiddle-aged heart. 
(1e night when they sat at the end of the 
i pavilion watching the great lamp of 
southern moon stream upward out of 
saighty phosphorescence of the sea the 
iler and witchery of the provocative 
un got hold of him. 
‘Yon’tyoutell me whoyouareat least?” 
iged, idling with the fringe of her wrap. 
‘ust a lonely and unhappy woman,” she 
(softly. 
‘ou are much too young and lovely to 
Cher.” 
2 sighed, looked into his‘eyes and away 
(che flaming ocean. 
“ou know I am too old a man to be 
mental,” he resumed, ‘“‘but something 
); you touches me. I think whenever 
€ you this way that somebody should 
omething for you. I suppose it’s 
‘al to tell myself that I’m the right 
cn, 
‘m afraid no one can help me much,” 
ud. “Let’s not talk of it. Let’s just 
!ppy—or pretend to be.” 
‘2 moon rose fuller and higher, the 
ch of the Gulf made warm murmurs in 
alms, the sea played on the sands its 
us arpeggios. The staid and careful 
man was caught in a resurgence of 
tad youth. He declared himself. 
2 lady sat with him late into the night, 
cing to his pleading, holding him off, 
fig on tears. At last she kissed him 
'y and turned away. 


On Dangerous Ground 


should never have let you speak,” she 
lim. “I did not know things were 
so far. I have a husband.” 
man was silent as they walked back 
id their hotel. He considered, hesi- 
2 and plunged. 
‘oes that matter if you are unhappy 
him?” he asked. 
t looked at him with a little start of 
Ise, 
ou mean ——” 
-arriages are not indissoluble.” 
left him on the veranda without an 
‘r. Half the night he walked up and 
‘the sands, feeling himself a lover and 
ring if he might not be a great fool. 
) next day Mrs. was very tender 
.dder than ever. Her husband would 
Yin a day or two. That was why she 
| abu more depressed lately. When he 
oerhaps she would not be able to see 
fend at all, but she would try. They 
be careful, 
Id what I said last night offend you?” 
ked, again under her spell. 
(fend me!” she purred. “I wish I 
ee to talk,” ° 
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The husband came, a rather sharp-faced, 

blustery person, but still a man who looked 
as though he might amount to something. 
He spent very little time with his wife, 
treated her shabbily, even seemed to be 
quarreling with her under his breath in 
public. His attentions seemed to center 
rather on several young New York actresses 
who were showily disposed on the beach 
every day. And at night he was off gam- 
bling or somewhere else, His wife confided 
her suspicions to her ardent friend, who 
urged her to get evidence for her divorce 
then and there. She demurred. She would 
not take such an advantage of a man she 
had once loved, : 
_ Thething wore onand the delay made the 
Intended victim wild to have something 
done. The more he saw of Mrs. —— the 
more he was determined to win her. He 
found out that her husband was a promoter, 
often of questionable enterprises. The wife 
said her husband’s manner of making 
money was one of the causes of their un- 
happiness. Little by little she revealed the 
story to her admirer and slowly guided him 
toward the climax. 

One night at the end of the same pavilion, 
with the same moon swimming overhead, 
she confessed that she loved the aging 
wooer. At the end of an ecstatic evening 
she unfolded a plan for being rid of her 
spouse. He was even then promoting a 
fraudulent oil company. The thing was 
going slowly and he was hard up. He would 
likely enough try to get her new friend into 
his scheme. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
put a sum of money into the venture with 
the purpose of exposing the scheming hus- 
band, catching him foul of the law and thus 
forcing him to permit a divorce? 


Fast in the Net 


The idea struck the Northerner as bril- 
liant. Howhad she thought of it? But that 
was a silly question. Since when had 
women not known how to achieve their 
desires? 

The husband now began to lay his 
snares, and his victim—smilingly—played 
his part and hurried the game along 
wherever he could. He was not a little 
perturbed one night when the supposed 
promoter came past the end of the pier 
which had come to be the lovers’ retreat 
and caught him and Mrs. in a tender 
tableau. It was innocent, but the widower 
trembled a little. The promoter greeted 
them, passed a cynical remark or two and 
went on. 

“I think he knows,” she said. “But he 
is bad—thoroughly bad. He will gladly 
sell me if he can get what he thinks ’m 
worth.” 

The old gentleman wasa little frightened. 
Something warned him to desist, but he was 
too tight caught. He continued to deal with 
the promoter. Finally it came down to the 
amount he was to invest. He hoped to get 
off for a few thousands, but was coolly told 
that it would take one hundred thousand 
dollars to start the oil business going. It 
was too strong a blow to his resources and 
he refused. 

Thatnight Mrs. weptonhis shoulder. 

“Takemeaway! Get me out of his hands 
somehow!” she pleaded. ‘‘What does the 
price matter? We can go away and be 
happy. You will have plenty left and can 
make more.” 

Finally, infatuated out of all senses, he 
agreed to put sixty thousand dollars into 
the oil promotion. He drew on his home 
banks, got the money to Palm Beach and 
was ready to pay. But once again his cau- 
tion stopped him. At the last moment he 
drew back and refused to close. 

The promoter immediately came the 
hurrah on him. He announced that he was 
about to leave Palm Beach and take his 
wife with him. That night at the end of the 
pier Mrs. bade her chaste and aging 
lover a tearful and reproachful goad-by. 
She would never see him again. He did not 
want her enough to take her when she could 
have been his. She thanked him for the 
little while of hope and happiness and went 
back to the hotel. 

In the morning the dupe waylaid the oil 
promoter as he descended in the elevator. 
The man had lain awake all night. He 
could not break from the woman. In ten 
minutes he had paid the demanded price. 

The promoter departed without delay, 
but not until he had hinted, unmistakably, 
that he understood what had been done to 
him. The aged widower sent him off with 
defiance and the promoter went with a 
cynical smile. 
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Came to Use It—10,000 Barrels Daily 


Do you know that a million people are using a new-grade Flour? 
You may have never heard of it—millions have never seen it. Yet 


countless women, by word and b 
to get it. 


It is made by The Quaker Oats Company, for the lovers of Quaker 


cereals. Just the choicest, whit 
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Made by ae Flour—the finest Flour that science can 


The Quakerdats Company produce. 


é , Chicago tll >. . 
“lis costs no fancy Price. 


Get a sack and see it—see how white and 


Only the Choicest 


of the wheat kernel goes into 
Quaker Flour. That’s one 
reason for its super-quality. 


fine it is. 
It will cl 
white flou 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 
Quaker Flour Mills 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


In our Canadian Mills we conform to government requirements as to the 
percentage of wheat kernel used 3291 


Quaker Biscuit and 
Pancake Flour 


This is a special flour made 
from special wheat for dainties. 
It is the right flour—better than 
bread flour—for biscuits, pan- 
cakes, doughnuts, cakes, cookies, 
etc. 

The flour is self-raising. And 
it comes in sealed, round pack- 
ages with tops to keep it ever- 
fresh. 


Women Everywhere Discuss It 
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It is constantly analyzed and tested— 
right in the mills—so the quality cannot 


Until lately, Quaker Flour was never ad- 
lovers to buy it. 

Then users told others. 
was quickly oversold. 


tive Flour, with a daily capacity of 10,000 


Now we are telling other people about it. 
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The Quaker brand led quality 


Our capacity 
More mills were 
now four mills make this superla- 


those who want an exceptional 


But, like all Quaker products, it 


Your grocer has it or will get it. 
1ange your whole conception of 
Yr 


Saskatvon, Saskatchewan 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated inner 
wheat—just the choicest, sweet- 
est, whitest bits of wheat. The 
granulated form adds entice- 
ments to the foods. 

Serve as a breakfast dainty or 
in fritters. Use in waffles, grid- 
dle cakes, etc. A finer grade of 
farina is impossible, yet this 
costs no extra price. 
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This is Duracord. 
Thick, heavy strands, 
woven like a piece of 
fire hose, not braided. 
Picture shows outside 
covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed, 


Here is the ordinary 
braided cablecovering. 
Note the open and 
porous construction, 
easily cut, stretched or 
unraveled. Compare 
it in detail with Dura- 
cord. 


Seg 


J (ou judge 
its strength 


f Pky outside covering of a portable cable gives it 
its mechanical strength. Underwriters demand 
that the electrical strength, the copper and the in- 
sulation meet their requirements—but you must decide 
whether the covering makes the cord as strong as it 
should be where the wear comes—on the outside. 
You must decide between braided covering and woven 
covering. Economy demands the decision. 


[)URACORT) 


SE 
TRADE-MARK 
is protected by a covering of thick heavy strands woven 
like fire hose. It can be battered and pounded and 
abused, and stands up as no other cord will. The 
illustrations tell part of the story. 


No wonder Duracord resisted the pounding of heavy 
test hammers twenty times longer than braided cord. 
No wonder it withstood abrasion tests fifteen times 
longer than cord with ordinary covering. Field tests 
are even more convincing of its unusual strength. 
Made in all sizes for every purpose. 


Let us send samples of Duracord and ordinary cord. 
Show them to your purchasing agent. Get your en- 
gineer’s opinion. Test and compare them yourself. 
We'll rely on your judgment. 


Ask ‘your electrical jobber 
about Duracord, or write us. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit. 


EVENING POST 


At the end of a week Mrs. —— was ready 
to travel north, where she was to arrange 


matters for the coming exposure of her. 


husband. It was deemed better that she 
be at a distance, for the sake of appear- 
ances, when the victim of her duplicity 
came with his demand on the promoter. 
There was a farewell at the end of the pier 
under a gibbous moon, one is prone to 
fancy. The next morning he found a long 
letter from the charmer in his hotel box. It 
had not come through the mail. ' 

When the astute Northerner had finished 
reading this remarkable letter he went out 
and spat helplessly into the sea. The 
woman told him with regret that she had 
duped him. She was under an almost 
hypnotic sway. She did whatever her hus- 
band commanded. Could he be a little 
sorry for her? She wassounhappy. But per- 
haps it was better so after all. A man of 
his character would never be happy after 
he had deliberately bought the wife of 
another man. : : 

The last words sank painfully into his 
brain. That was what he had been doing. 
He was helpless to complain or prosecute. 
He walked up and down slowly on the 
sand, wondering whether two months of 
bootless flirtation might be worth sixty 
thousand dollars. 

But it probably is true that professional 
men are less subject to romantic attacks 
than many other types. If such games as 
the foregoing are often designed against 
them it is because they are known as close- 
mouthed fellows and give less trouble than 
the run of humanity. The invention re- 
mains the ideal overpersuader for the tech- 
nical man, as I shall show. 

Three or four years ago I completed a 
number of experiments with.the selenium 
cell as applied to the phonographic motion 
picture. The idea is an old one and per- 
sistent. If one could only hook up the 
picture reel with the talking machine the 
complete mechanical drama would ensue. 
The possibilities of money-making in such a 
thing are so great that many men have lent 
their brains and energies to the idea. To 
date every plan has failed, mainly because 
of the inability to synchronize. If the words 
of the screen actors are to come from a 
talking machine they must come at the 
right instant or all is ridicule. 

To this problem I applied myself. I tried 
to solve it by recording sound waves on the 
edge of the film with the aid of photog- 
raphy. The record would appear in the 
form of successive long or short linear 
shadows. With the aid of a selenium cell I 
now energized a bi-polar magnet or mag- 
nets, which vibrated a diaphragm and set 
sound waves in motion, reproducing the 
human voice in correct time with the pic- 
ture. Perhaps it is well to explain that 
selenium is a chemical element which is 
highly sensitive to the force of light waves. 
It is a conductor of electromotor force and 
its conductivity varies according to the 
amount of light played upon it. Some 
authorities say that the conductivity of 
selenium may be decreased or augmented 
five hundred times. It will be seen how this 
substance figured in my invention. 


Al Wonderful Failure 


After long and quite. costly experiments 
with this device I came to the stopping 
place. I perfected it as far as human 
ingenuity could bring it. Then I came up 
against a physical fact, as men will. ‘I 
managed to record the voice on the edge of 
the film and I reproduced it perfectly and 
in exact time with the picture, but 
the sound was not reproduced with suffi- 
cient energy to be of any use. It could be 
heard close at hand, but when it came to 
amplifying the sound I discovered that the 
force was too weak. Extra-powerful ampli- 
fication resulted merely in loud words 
without tone shading. I was simply up 
against it. My wonder was a flivver. 

However, my experiments had cost me 
several thousand dollars. And in those 
days I had the bad habit of getting my 
money out of things one way or the other. 
I looked about for a likely way of exploit- 
ing my burst bubble and soon discovered 
in a large city lying on one of the lines 
between New York and Chicago a physi- 
cian who was a specialist in electrothera- 
peutics. I knew from other men in my line 
that he was a sucker buyer; in other words, 
he had money and often took flyers in the 
most dubious of stocks. No sooner dis- 
covered than approached. 

I moved my apparatus and a confederate 
to the home city of this medical gentleman, 
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established myself in a couple of moi 
rooms and went off to consult the phi 
cian about my left foot. I had suffe, 
from gout a few years before, owing) 
doubt to early trials and denials. It i 
true I had not felt an enemy twinge fi; 
number of years, but the gout was as Ql 
an excuse as any. I told the physician ty 
I had heard of his wonderful cures ; 
wanted him to do something for my g} 
It was not bothering me just then, bu; 
did make trouble at times. 

He had quite an establishment, wit; 
great array of electrical equipment. | 
this I admired and talked about with | 
familiarity. He was a stiff and pomy| 
man, distant and ponderous, but he 
for all that the more susceptible to flatt ; 
By my third visit and third cash payn) 
of his heavy fee I had disarmed him anj| 
talked electricity with me. I gauged | 
carefully, for it is bitterly uncomfortab]| 
catch a tartar who knows too much. | 
knew electricity from the medical side 0 } 

Each time I went to see him I tal; 
more and more freely about electricity, | 
he followed, a little piqued at my kn)| 
edge, but glad to talk with a man who kj 
something of his hobby. The doctor ); 
to be sure, taking my money and trea) 
me right along for an ailment I didn’th: 
but that was part of his game and I bel: 
every man has the right to play his card 
meant to play mine. 


Aln Excited Physician 


One morning I sailed into the th} 
peutician’s office brimming with deligh 
had just had great news. The doctor } 
sympathetic and curious and I unfolded; 
yarn. I had for some time been finan} 
in a modest way a man who had 2} 
derful electrical invention under way. || 
very morning we had evidently hit suc | 
I explained my talking movies to the | 
tor and he was delighted with the idea. 

“Think what a thing like this mea)| 
said I rapturously. ‘It will knock ou; 
the cheap movie dramas where thei’ 
nothing but crude physical action i11 
spersed with idiotic captions. It will n\ 
that as good plays can be had on the sc} 
as on the stage.” 

“That’s true,” said the physician. 

“But that’s only one field,” I wen) 
rapidly. ‘Think of the value of su 
thing for disseminating clinical lecture | 
will now be possible to photograph ar | 
eration or a chemical or physical ex} 
ment and at the same time to record 
words of the lecturer. By this means } 
versity extension work can be magn? 
to an undreamed-of point.” _ | 

The physician stared at me in an 


ent. 
“Remarkable!” he said. “No te! 
what changes such a thing wil! bring.” | 
“And think of the personal appe 
such a thing!” I enthused. “What 
keep people from making complete ret 
of their children by this device, reco! 
not only their appearance in moving | 
tures but their voices, from the pratt | 
the baby to the wheezing of the old mi! 
““And you mean to say you havel 
such a thing perfected?” | 
( 


mi 


‘All but the final details.” 

“‘By heaven, I’d like to see it!”’ he 
warming. 

Here was the heading-in point—/ 
invariable piece of con technic. I hé 
seem unable or unwilling to show the1! 
in order to set at rest any suspicion t)) 
might have an object in telling my di 
friend of this marvel. 

I temporized. The inventor was 01} 
those peculiar taciturn Germans, susp! | 
of everyone, even of me. But I woul 
what could be done. 

I now rented a little workshop fo’ 
confederate, who was in fact just enol! 
German to play the part success!| 
Here we set up the talking movie, ! 
tered about a lot of grimy tools, put ir} 
kinds of electric current, set up 4 ¥| 
bench, a lathe and other appurtené * 
of an inventor’s shop and were reac) 
demonstrate. To the victim I pleaded‘ 
my inventor was obstinate. The more 
layed the more the physician’s curl) 
was roused. Finally, when he had heé 
himself to the proper temperature, I ‘ 
him to the “factory.” 

We had, as I have indicated, a ‘? 
dramatic reel on whose edges I haif 
corded the supposed voices of the act( 
the manner explained. This part 0 
thing was perfectly honest and corre¢) 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Big Brother to the Railroads 


Does Constant Service and a Dependable Guarantee 
By a Responsible Manufacturer Mean Anything to You? 
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The slow depreciation and the constant service of 


Kelly Trucks make them a sound investment 


XCLUSIVE features of Kelly design—the special three-point 

suspension, location and method of radiator hanging, greater 
‘gine accessibility, the selected final drive, and constant reserve of 
‘Xcess power—are responsible for that vital and outstanding Kelly 
‘uperiority, its slow depreciation and constant service. The experience 
the Kauffman-Lattimer Company related above is only one of the 
nany Kelly records. 


Theirs is a record of less and of slower depreciation which every 
truck owner will appreciate and will want to duplicate in his own 
experience. 

Kelly trucks are designed by Kelly engineers, and are built 
complete in Kelly-Springfield shops. They are guaranteed by one 
responsible manufacturer whose efficient service stations reach every 
locality and further insure Kelly dependability. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


Builders of High Grade Motor Trucks 


{ Quality always costs more 
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Dealers in Toys 


Distributors 


Proprietors of Stores 
Large and Small 


ATTENTION! 


OUNG America has mani- 

, fested his approval of the 
FEDERAL- BUSTER 
Line of quality toys. And what 
the American youngster to-day 
approves—and demands—he 


usually gets. It is taxing our 
abilities to fill orders. ° 


The steel shortage and scar- 
city of labor are still further 
complicating our problem. We 
urge every jobber and dealer 
to place his order as soon as 
possible to secure deliveries. 


Our full line will be on display 
at the Toy Fair, Hotel Imperial, 
New York, February 2nd, to 
March 13th, inclusive. 


Buster Desk Phone LS 


Made of pressed steel; 
beaded and pressed joints. 
Transmitter and receiver 
used alternately for “‘send- 
ing’’ and ‘‘receiving”’ 

messages. 


Wall Phone 


Actual sound- 
_. transmitting 
phones. Made 
of pressed steel 
enameled in black «with bright nickeled 
trimmings. a 
‘SiN 
a 
Buster Marble a 
Incline Plane 
A gravity toy that sells on ggg 
sight. Attractively finished 
in colors; very substan- 
tially constructed. 


Federal Safety 
Pistol 


The greatest rapid-fire (re- 
peater) pistol on the mar- 
24 ket. Absolutely safe. 


Made with disk 
wheel instead of 
spoked, reducing 
the air resist- 
ance and mak- 
ing it one of the ; 
longest-spinning tops on the market. 


Buster Bike 


The most practical of all riding 
toys. Well made; attractively 
finished. Accom- 


modates 
child’s 
growth 
from 144 
towr6 
years. 
Pedal 


equipped. 


The Federal-Buster Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

The doctor sat down in the darkened 
shop, I took a place near him and my part- 
ner ran off the reel. As the scenes flashed on 
the screen the voices of the actors could be 
heard. One had to listen carefully, but 
there was no mistaking the fact. The pic- 
ture talked in perfect synchrony with the 
action and the effect was not short of as- 
tounding. 

“Now,” I said to the doctor when the 
demonstration was at an end, “this thing 
is not yet quite complete. You noticed, no 
doubt, that the voices were not loud enough 
for ordinary purposes. You understand, 
being a man of science, that this is merely 
a matter of amplification, just as in all 
talking machines.” 

“Of course,” said the accommodating 
gentleman. ‘‘ Don’t you remember the first 
phonographs—how ‘almost inaudible they 
were at any distance?” 

““And to-day they’ve got to the point 
where they drive you out of a neighbor- 
hood,” I laughed. 

‘All a question of perfecting the ampli- 
fier,’’ said he. 

The physician wanted to inspect the ma- 
chine and go carefully into the scientific 
principle, but my alleged German inventor 
immediately showed signs of displeasure. 
I nudged the doctor and took him away. 

“Don’t ever make a break like that 
again!’’ I whispered as we went out the 
door. ‘‘That crazy Dutchman will think 
we want to steal his machine.” 

The doctor laughed and then grew 
thoughtful. At his invitation I drove out to 
his home and spent an evening explaining 
the technical principles of the thing in de- 
tail. He was enchanted. I visited him 
almost every day for a week and each time 
I talked more about the invention. He 
was a little silent and I fancied I knew what 
was going on in his head. Sure enough, 
when I was about to take the plunge my- 
self he came to the point. Did we have 
enough money to deyelop this thing as it 
should be done? 

“No,” I said frankly, ‘‘but that Dutch 
ape thinks we have. He doesn’t want to 
let anyone in.” 

The doctor again was thoughtful. And 
I left him to his own mental yeasting. 
Though my treatments were at an end I 
ran in often to see him—with nothing 
special on my mind, it seemed. The man 
was restive and I saw to it that he didn’t 
recover. "He saw profits coming and wanted 
to share in them. One day he came at me 
out of a clear sky. 

“Do you need that inventor?” 

‘‘No-o-o,”’ I considered. ‘‘He’s got it to 
the point now where I can probably do all 
that needs to be done.” 

“Then why don’t we find some way of 
getting him out?” 

“It’s really his property, I think.” 

“What of it? Inventors always stand in 
the way of their own good.” 

I went away, promising to give the matter 
some thought. The next day I called on the 
doctor and made a suggestion. 


The Biter Bitten 


“Doctor,” said I, “‘this German is really 
a decent fellow and he has put in five years 
on this thing. I’m not willing to defraud 
him, but I know he is standing in his own 
light. Now I’ve thought of a way to get 
him out of the road and you into the thing. 
If you are willing I'll try it.” 

“Tf you can do that I'll do my part,” 
said he. 

“Can I speak confidentially?” 

“A doctor keeps secrets.” 

“Tf that German continues to believe 
that his machine is a success,” said I, ‘“‘no 
one will be able to buy him out—not for a 
million dollars, and a buy-out is the only 
thing I’m willing to consider. But if I can 
tamper with his device just enough to keep 
him in the air he’ll soon get discouraged. 
You know how the Germans are. They lose 
heart:and go into the dumps. Then we can 
probably talk reason to him.” 

I have often wondered at the moral and 
ethical point of view of so many respectable 
men I have duped. These men were nearly 
all persons of substance and standing. 
They had the reputation of being absolutely 
upright; no breath of scandal ever touched 
them, and yet whenever and however I have 
encountered them they have invariably been 
ready to go in for sharp practices of this sort. 
For many years I have noted, and I have 
heard other con men say that they seldom 
regretted their coups, for the victim invari- 
ably thought he was getting the better of 
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them or of someone else. This is, to be sure, 
the motivation that makes con games 
possible. Ba. 

The doctor was enthusiastic about my 
proposition. If I could trick the German 
into a receptive frame of mind the doctor 
would do his share. He would buy the 
man out. 

Weeks and months had now to elapse— 
to give my man time to develop his dis- 
couragement. Meantime I had to keep the 
doctor boiling. This I did by means of 
periodic sneaking visits to the shop in the 
dead of night, when I showed the physician 
the latest attempts and failures of the 
German and revealed to him my invariable 
subtle sabotage. ‘ 

The doctor grew more and more impa- 
tient as I built him up, brought various 
convincers into play and prepared him for 
the hurrah. But my German somehow 
didn’t discourage very easily. Finally I 
despaired of him. He was an incurable 
optimist, I told the doctor. We must buy 
him out or he might yet strike the right 
thing or discover my duplicity. I suggested 
that the physician approach him with a 
proposition. He did, and my confederate 
demanded an exorbitant price, which the 
physician naturally declined to pay. Then 
followed the usual series of conferences and 
the gradual lowering of price and raising of 
the offer. The doctor would not go above 
fifteen thousand dollars and my German 
shrewdly refused less than fifty thousarid 
dollars. 

Then came the hurrah. One morning I 
went to the physician in great perturbation. 
The German had either caught me at my 
tricks or he was disgusted with the dicker- 
ing. He was threatening to throw me over 
and leave town with his invention. It 
meant we might both lose our hold on him. 
I was vastly excited and upset. The doctor 
considered and appraised me coldly. Then 
he put on his hat and we drove over to the 
shop. Sure enough the inventor was dis- 
mantling the place and packing up the 
machine. We stopped him and held a final 
conference. He was stubborn and trucu- 
lent. The doctor finally offered twenty-five 
thousand dollars. After much pleading 
and urging from me the German threw up 
his hands, called us both pirates and skin- 
flints and went off to sign over his rights. 
The next night he was able to depart with 
the money. 


Dividing the Doctor’s Money 


There had never been any written agree- 
ment between the doctor and myself, but 
the understanding was that we were to be 
equal owners of the invention. Here again 
human nature, that restless hungry stuff, 
asserted itself. He flatly refused to do busi- 
ness with me on an equal-partnership basis. 
One-fifth was the best he would allow. We 
quarreled bitterly and I left town. My 
pseudo-German, who had so glibly spurned 
everything up to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, took five thousand from me as his share 
and turned over the rest. 

And the movies still move in silence. 

In the dusty top story of a storage ware- 
house in a certain city stands a grand piano. 
Closer inspection of it would reveal several 
strange-looking attachments and a curious 
tangle of wires bursting from its interior. 
The spiders are spinning their webs among 
the strings of this piano and the mice nest- 
ing in its vitals. 

Eight or nine years ago I became in- 
terested through my constant electrical 
experimentation in the idea of an automatic 
piano controlled by a phonographie record. 
That was the original form of the idea, 
which later was elaborated. The general 
scheme involved a piano with a specially 
constructed magnet under each of the 
eighty-eight keys. The second part of the 
outfit was a phonograph in which the usual 
mica diaphragm had been displaced by a 
metallic diaphragm like those used in the 
telephone. By this change the talking 
machine is silenced so far as the human ear 
is concerned. Instead of sound it emits 
vibrations from the diaphragm which exert 
certain modulated pressures in the circuits 
of the magnets placed beneath the piano 
keys. In this device again the selenium cell 
is used, but to explain the entire arrange- 
ment would lead me into technical abstrac- 
tions both needless and wearisome. My 
idea was the substitution of electromotive 
force for the physical effort of the player, 
plus the control of the instrument by means 
of recorded and retransmitted sound waves. 

You may wonder what the use might 
have been of both a phonograph and ae 
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piano. The talking machine had , 
never been able to reproduce satisfac} 
the playing of a piano. Only the fi; 
mental notes were recorded and reprod f 
All the partials were lost, with all fine ; 
and expressions. But if you might con ) 
piano with this recorded music you y; 
bring its beauty back to life. I assur; 
that with a proper synchronizing deyic| 
thing is entirely practical. And I ear] 
assert that I never worked toward achi} 
this with any honest intention. J , 
simply been describing a thing which || 
ested me and the idea of which I palme; 
All I ever really had was somethin} 
short of this excellent but unachieye | 
vention. But I must ask you to wai) 
see wherein the difference lay. I knew | 
a splendid and demonstrable idea «| 
understood how to make things seem | 
they are not. So I was ready to ley, 
the credulity of mankind again. 
In one of the large cities of the N} 
west, which I happened to visit on | 
business, I discovered a lawyer politic)! 
a type familiar to all of us—a shrewd, ; 
ruthless fellow, not much on law, but) 
on worldliness and chicane. This maj 
terested me, because I knew he wa} 
bitten, serpentine, crafty. A man} 
lives by his wits wearies of dull bait, | 
longs for a foeman worthy of his armai} 
He takes a devilish delight in humili} 
those who deem themselves proof ag} 
their fellows. In doing so he breaks | 
laws—and teaches some humility. BE} 
thing has compensations. 
As soon as I had found this manIm} 
up my batteries. The grand piano 3\ 
stands moldering in the storage housi) 
bought in the East and sent to the e! 
question. A complete assortment ofr} 
unfamiliar electrical equipment went j 
it. And I followed in a few days, acca) 
nied by a young woman who has aide} 
in several of my intricate devisings. $3 
an actress rather than a woman of th} 
world and a business person rather } 
than either—a versatile, capable gir] | 
has suffered some things at the han| 
the world and knows its crannies. _| 
Arrived at the scene of our advent! 
rented a modest house and furnish 
One of the rooms I reserved as my work ) 
another as a secret chamber into whi} 
one ever stepped saving myself and m} 
confederate. I now set up my pianoi) 
workroom and put in several weeks 0} 
task .of equipping it for a demonstr:) 
When I was done and had made the p} 
tests I went to see the lawyer. He rec’ 
me sourly until I told him that I had } 
to have him incorporate my inye1) 
Then he was interested. I wanted to? 
a one-hundred-thousand-dollar com} 
for the purpose of building and sellin 
automatic piano. Some details of my| 
and instrument had naturally to be ¢? 
but I was careful to be reserved. 


The Lawyer is Interested 


There were the usual delays and nr! 
visits to the lawyer’s office. I couls 
after the second call that my man/ 
allowing his curiosity to gather momer I 
So I was extra-cautious and reticer| 
managed to seem full of hope and :! 
dence without bubbling over or tellin)! 
secrets. My prospect didn’t like it a1 
He was not used to being in the dark ¢) 
things and soon enough he began to p.# 
with questions. Naturally, once he 
openly taken the initiative, I was ‘ 
enough to explain, and I did. Hes 
deeply interested and wanted to sei! 
machine. I could do no less than i! 
him out for a demonstration. He wa! 
pressed, but dubious. Wherein was! 
thing any better than any other {| 
electrical piano? I sailed in, for her¢) 
my cue. i 

The trouble with mechanical pt 
generally was that they operated | 
mechanical principle. That meant! 
matter how excellent the mechanis) 
deadly precision, a woodenness, an abit 
of character in the playing. Here 0 
other hand we employed electricity § 
enormously subtle form of energy ai? 
of recording and reproducing the ! 
shades of sound emotion, able to eatel 
reproduce sound waves which left n¢! 
pression on the human ear. All of} 
I may remark, was quite true. Nor? 
romancing when I called my visitor’s 9? 
tion to the huge business that has * 
done in automatic or semiautomati¢ pli” 
I gave him some staggering figures: 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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r him away by no means easy in his 
ej, I fancy. } 
iter I had purposely remained away 
», my attorney’s office for more than a 
% he wrote me to command my pres- 
«and I called. 
“’ve been thinking about your pyanna,” 
ihe, 
‘Tes?”” quoth I carelessly. 
‘low are you fixed to finance the 
mn?” : 
“hat’s what I’m forming the company 
‘Vith a hundred thousand in stock!” he 
pded. “‘What do you expect to do with 
-?? 


“t's enough.” 
‘Tonsense!”’ 
‘Vell, what do you advise?” 
‘Vhat you must do is to incorporate for 
ii, million and put the thing on its feet 
ce.” 
“ut I have no way of placing a capital 
shat. I have to do the thing mod- 
|)” said I. 
Pen and there my lawyer declared him- 
‘on the deal. Before I left him he had 
hole scheme worked out to his own 
jaction. And who was I to stop him? 
«poration was for five hundred thou- 
(dollars and the lawyer promised to 
«re the capital and manage the whole 
.. Iwas to have fifty thousand dollars 
»h out of the stock sales in payment 
y invention. In addition I was to 
se one hundred thousand dollars, par 
j, of the stock. In return for his con- 
of things—and certain very liberal 
sof the stock—this gentleman was to 
) money for experiments and the tak- 
(patents, and he was further bound to 
(afactory. These things were going to 
tim about twenty thousand dollars, 
nce he was taking about five times 
(mount in stock for his trouble his 
ility was not-all it seemed. 
‘ondered as I walked home from this 
iy satisfactory and yet puzzling meet- 
jaat was moving in the crafty brain 
ls man. He was impressed with the 
| but was he such an enthusiast as all 
i He did not know mé. He knew 
4g of electricity. He knew nothing of 
i Did he mean to put up the money 
le factory? Just what was I getting 
{Fortunately there was time to puzzle 
i this. I must confess that just at 
int the con man did not know 
ter he was conning or being conned. 


A Grasping Backer 


jit was the beginning of winter and 
tory could be built till spring in that 
cpart of the country. Meantime I 
iproceed with my experiments and 
(patents. This I did. Without going 
Tesome detail, I applied for eight 
tat patents on electrical apparatus 
| playing of a piano according to the 
tical plan I have already explained. 
wyer handled all of the legal end and 
(his satisfaction that all eight claims 
llowed. He was not a patent attor- 
ad did not appreciate the significant 
tat none of these patents was in any 
asic, 
1man had by this time put up con- 
éle sums of cash and given his 
< in return for stock. He meant 
'S—so much was certain—but still he 
(> puzzled. Spring came and ground 
loken on the first warm day for a 
1 whose plans I had myself drawn. 
gt weeks it stood there in a populous 
(the city, all of concrete and steel. I 
lirposely planned it for conversion 
‘garage. Frugal soul that I am, I 
€ the building to be some sort of asset 
ie great blowup so sure to ensue. 
factory had cost twelve thousand dol- 
hich the attorney had put up out of his 
ney. Now there could no longer be 
labt as to the man’s seriousness, but 
iore than ever puzzled and thought- 
-nally one night it all came to me. 
"in was really taken in. He had not 
ire at first, but he had risked the 
mney to find out. The eight patent 
shad convinced him, along with my 
‘t building up and my enthusiastic 
£ Once feeling certain of his ground, 
‘ouilt the factory for me and taken a 
» the stock of the company for the 
» of getting the corporation in- 
‘ Subtle reasoner that he was, he 
‘nd a means to put himself in the 
seizing the whole thing. Now I un- 
i the game. The rest would be easy. 


THE SATURDAY 


_ Things began to hum in the factory. My 
plano was moved from the house to the 
new plant, and with it all the mysterious 
mechanism. In one end of the big factory 
room I set up the instrument. It stood free 
from the wall so that all might walk round 
it and inspect it for wiring. Each leg rested 
on a porcelain disk, ostensibly an insulator. 
But here was the deception. One of these 
disks and one of the legs were perforated— 
bored from top to bottom with a one-inch 
bit—and through this channel ran a cable 
containing eighty-eight wires, each one of 
which connected with a magnet under a 
piano key. The cable was led through the 
floor and thence between the floor and the 
basement ceiling to a room nearly a hun- 
dred feet away—a small dark cellar room. 
If anyone asked, it was used for electrical 
experiments of a secret nature. 

Hard by the piano, deftly concealed in 
the metal work of the wall, was a set of 
microphones whose wires also ran down 
under the floor and back to this secret 
chamber. And from the phonograph still 
another wire made the trip back to the 
room of mystery. This was connected with 
an electric light, which flashed when I 
pulled the lever, starting the talking ma- 
chine. At the other end of the microphone 
wires was a_dictating-machine receiving 
instrument. But the marvels of this hidden 
room lay in a device with which the eighty- 
eight-wire cable was connected. This was 
nothing more than the electrical-player 
device of a well-known make of automatic 
piano, Instead of attaching it directly to 
the musical instrument I had connected it 
by wires. It played the piano from a dis- 
tance, that was all. Simple, when you 
come to understand, wasn’t it? 


Final Preparations 


The next step was to provide myself 
with twenty or thirty piano records for the 
talking machine. I selected a variety of 
pieces played by pianists who also made 
rolls for the particular make of mechanical 
piano I was employing and immediately 
bought the corresponding rolls. So when a 
visitor picked out, let us say, a Chopin 
sonata played by Paderewski I had the roll 
to supply the music. 

Now began my tests. My girl confed- 
erate took up her place in the secret room 
with the piano rolls at hand. I took my 
stand by the distant piano. In an ordinary 
voice I called for one of the selections. In 
her hidden room she heard me perfectly 
and instantly put the roll into the player. 
At the same time I placed the correspond- 
ing record on the phonograph. When I was 
ready I pulled the starting lever. Instantly 
the light flashed in the hidden room and my 
confederate threw the switch on the player. 
The phonograph at my side was silent, as I 
have explained. But the piano leaped sud- 
denly into harmonic life. Only one thing 
caused me a little trouble: I had to do 
considerable experimenting and practicing 
before I found the correct speed at which to 
operate the talking machine for each of the 
records. It would have been an absurd 
piece of blundering had the piano ever 
continued playing after the record was 
played out. But time and a little practice 
solved all this. 

My sanguine attorney came hurrying to 
the factory as soon as I told him we were 
ready to demonstrate. 

Everything went off beautifully. Hewas 
more than satisfied. 

““Now then,” said he, ‘‘we are ready for 
the fireworks. To-morrow night I want to 
bring about two dozen friends in here and 
knock them dead. I'll send up some folding 
chairs and we'll arrange for some refresh- 
ments. We'll pull off a stunt here that will 
bring in all the money we need in twenty- 
four hours.” 

That was all well and good, but I had still 
some schemes to perfect and some ground- 
worktolay. Iput him off. Though the thing 
seemed all right to him, it was not yet per- 
fect. Some slight changes had yet to be 
made, for I desired when he gave the public 
demonstration that he bring in some mu- 
sicians and—if he liked—a few electrical ex- 
perts. He was impatient at the delay, but 
the idea of musical and electrical people 
pleased him, so he gave in. 
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I was intensely busy about the factory 
for a week or ten days—or I seemed to be. 
Then I went to my friend with some money 
troubles. I was heavily in debt. I told him 
a story of recent marital misfortunes, a de- 
manding ex-wife and her constant harass- 
ments. In short, I was in need of cash. I 
got it by pledging some of my stock. I got 
only two thousand dollars, but it was a 
starter. I neither needed nor wanted any 
such sum, but I had an end in view which 
had better be explained. According to our 
agreement I was to receive fifty thousand 
dollars in cash out of the first one hundred 
thousand dollars of stock sold. In addition 
I was to have one hundred thousand dollars 
in stock. Now fifty thousand dollars when 
one hundred thousand dollars in stock is 
sold is an indefinite sort of promise. There 
was the possibility that so much might never 
be subscribed, in which ease I was tied down 
with a fake invention and no proceeds. 
Therefore I had to plan the hypothecating 
of my one hundred thousand dollars in 
stock. 

This would come to me as soon as officers 
were elected. So much was certain. The 
rest was problematical. 

I therefore spent more than a month 
building up my attorney toward the objec 
tive of heavy stock loans. I had, to work 
on, his enthusiasm over the invention and 
his hungry desire to get hold of a control- 
ling share of the stock. He wanted of 
course not only to get his stock more 
cheaply than anyone else, but he had in the 
back of his mind the old idea of involving 
the company, squeezing me out and taking 
complete possession. And that was what L 
wanted him to do, but he must pay. Before 
long I had explained to this gentleman that 
when my fifty thousand dollars was paid 
me—if ever it was—I should have to turn 
it over immediately to persons who had 
claims on me, 

“Well,” said he, “you'll still have your 
stock.” 

“Yes, I will have to borrow heavily on 
it; said I. 

“When the time comes,’’ he considered, 
“T guess that can be arranged.” 

He saw the company already in his 
hands, poor avaricious man, Now I was 
ready. 

A few nights later there was a distin- 
guished gathering in my factory. About 
sixty people came, including the head of 
the local electric company, three or four 
music teachers, a bank director with whom 
my lawyer did much business, several other 
lawyers with their wives, half a dozen local 
physicians, a dozen business men with 
their wives—all of them friends of my man 
and all prepared in advance by him. These 
were the people who were to buy the stock 
in the wonderful piano—wireless pyanna, 
he insisted on calling it. 


A Wonderful Demonstration 


There was a great deal of bowing and 
milling, a wearying ordeal of handshaking 
and an hour of gossiping before we got 
started, I improved the time by liberally 
distributing a most potent punch on whose 
alcoholic content I had made some im- 
provements after my lawyer’s caterer had 
delivered it. Finally we were ready and I 
took my place. I made a little speech in 
which I explained the marvelous electrical 
principles involved—or said to be involved. 
I dwelt on the tremendous commercial 
possibilities of the thing. Next I invited 
the electrical man to inspect the piano, 
which he did in a hasty embarrassed way by 
walking round the instrument. Ithenasked 
the musical people to listen to the fine tone 
shading and expression of the piano. Soas 
to avoid confusion, I announced, I would 
play as many records as I had or the audi- 
ence would listen to, and I would announce 
each selection as I put it on the machine, 

I placed a record on the talking machine 
and stepped toward the wall and the 
microphones. 

“Saint-Saéns’ Song Without Words,” I 
announced, ‘“‘played by Paderewski.” 

I stepped back and pulled the lever on 
the phonograph—but not until I had al- 
lowed my girl time to put on the roll. Her 
light flashed and she threw the switch. 
There was just the momentary delay while 
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the phonograph burred slightly. Then the 
piano broke into melody. The audience sat 
spellbound and open-mouthed. 

For more than an hour I kept pumping 
music at my prospects, everything from 
Beethoven to ragtime. Not a man or a 
woman stirred. When I finally let up and 
called it an evening there was a round of 
applause. The music teachers all talked at 
once, Everyone had some thoroughly in- 
formed views to air. I smiled and said 
little. Then I took the floor again and said 
my say. 

I called attention to the real future of 
this piano for the first. time, I told them. 
Before to-night I had been unwilling to let 
my imagination play with me, but now I 
was convinced of wonderful things. With 
this machine once on the market there 
would be a complete revolution in music, I 
said. It would be possible to play this 
marvelous instrument by wireless from any 
reasonable distance. To be plain, within a 
few years we would find aérials for wireless 
on all fine homes and pianos such as this in 
all drawing-rooms. Instead of trooping off 
to a concert hall to hear a great pianist the 
music lover of the future would subscribe 
to a wireless musical service. It might 
sound grotesque, but so had the notion of 
talking across the sea been called absurd. 
Instead of packing out into the snow and 
cold the family of the future would sit 
cozily in easy-chairs by a comfortable fire, 
turn on the wireless attachment of the 
piano and listen to the playing of the great- 
est virtuosos of the day. The player might 
be a few miles away at the local musical 
house, or he might be in a distant city. 
Such were the prospective wonders of this 
piano. I wanted my audience to feel that 
this was an event that might well have 
historic associations in years to come. 


The End of the Game 


The next day just before five in the 
afternoon my attorney called me excitedly 
on the telephone and told me that the hun- 
dred thousand in stock had all been sub- 
scribed. 

It was not all paid in at once, to be sure. 
This gave me the added time needed. I 
went back to my man with complaints and 
money troubles. After much arguing and 
dickering I arranged to put up my one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in stock for a loan of 
twenty thousand dollars, not including the 
two thousand dollars I had previously bor- 
rowed. I calculated that the payments on 
the subscribed stock would all have been 
made in three months and so I arranged 
my loan to mature in that length of time. 
Now there was nothing to do but to go 
back to the factory, begin work and wait. 

In due time the subscribed stock was 
taken up and I received my fifty thousand 
dollars. Less than ten days later my loan 
came due and the attorney demanded pay- 
ment. I begged him for an extension. He 
knew how I was involved. In three months 
more I could pay up. The man’s eyes grew 
narrow and his mouth hard. 

“You wouldn’t call that business, would 
you?”’ he asked. 

“There are better things than business.” 

“T don’t know what they are. Anyhow, 
you've got good pay for your invention, 
you’ve had twenty-two thousand dollars 
for your stock and you got it when you 
nericd it. I don’t see where you have any 

Teka 

“You mean,” [asked dramatically, “that 
I am frozen out of my invention? You 
mean that you want to strip me of the thing 
I’ve put four years of work into?” 

He walked off to the other end of the 
room and began dictating letters to his 
stenographer. I followed him and remon- 
strated with all the passion and bitterness 
I could put into my voice, 

“TI wish you wouldn’t annoy me,” said he. 

I went out with forced tears on my 
cheeks. Downstairs I turned into a bar- 
room, bought myself a long drink and burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. I wasted 
no time in selling out my furniture and 
closing my house. And a few hours later 
the inventor of the wireless piano and his 
girl assistant were on their way. 

When I passed through this city of ad- 
venture two years afterward I stopped for 
a look at things and then slipped quietly 
away. 

They were parking tin autos where once 
the marvelous piano had ground out its 
golden song. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Smith. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Wild and weird 


We know t 


ere out old delusion 
truth about 


COFFEE 


E marvel at our old super- 
stitions. It is hard to believe 
now that more than 30,000 women 
have been condemned as witches! 


Frenzy and prejudice mark the 
development of progress in many 
directions. Even coffee—the most 
popular and beneficial of all bever- 
ages—has not wholly escaped. 


Despite the fact that food faddists 
and temperamental extremists have 
assailed coffee, it has become the 
universal drink of this great level- 
headed nation. 


There can be no question about 
the soothing, nourishing, invigor- 
ating effects of good, pure coffee. It 
lightens fatigue, sustains energy and 
aids digestion. 


The best proof of the healthfulness 
of coffee is the people who drink it. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the greatest 
coffee-growing district in the world, 
is one of the healthiest and most 
progressive cities in South America. 


Coffee will ever remain the pre- 
ferred drink of normal minded, 
healthy bodied people everywhere. 
Be sure you drink genuine coffee. 
Its flavor cannot be imitated. 


Coffee is man’s drink—woman’s 
drink—-the cheer and solace of all 
who enjoy the good things of life. 
Good coffee in moderation must be 
beneficial to any normal person. 
Drink it—for your health’s sake. 


SIGNIFICANT—“The American 
Housekeeper’’ says:—‘“‘Coffee is of 
great value. It is one of the best aids 
to the ailing. Coffee is stimulating 
but not depressing.’’ 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 


GOOD COFFEE is Good for You 
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ach other out of the asylum. But—oh, 
ear, I forgot! I’ve got all my supper 
ishes to do.” 
II 
A7HEN Gurlaway quit his job on the 
W Republica: and started running a 
ewspaper of his own T. Jefferson Fidge 
vas not pleased. But he consoled himself 
ith the faith that the enterprise would 
iortly prove abortive and that Jim would 
on enough camp on his doorstep looking 
r restoration to his old place. T. Jefferson 
ould know when the time came how to 
argain for the renewal of the young man’s 
rvices. 
Jim paid Greer only a nominal amount 
r the controlling interest in the Pioneer. 
reer confessed he had almost nothing to 
ll. Jim, however, guaranteed him a liv- 
g for a year and ten per cent of the 
‘ofits—should there Le any. 
“That’s an_ asset I’d part with darn 
eap,” said Elly with a cheerful bitter- 
ss. “I’m telling you, Jim, you’re on the 
ong end of the bargain. However, if you 
ant to gamble against a plumb certainty I 
n't know that I can help it. If Fate has 
(termined to skin you I might as well be 
ie beneficiary as a stranger. , And maybe 
jcan help you to avoid some of the more 
(vious mistakes. My experience ought to 
(unt. As for me, when the Pioneer’s sad 
«d comes I’ll beno worse off than I am now. 
lloubt if I should have escaped the sheriff 
f-a year anyhow. But I don’t want you 
t fool yourself—I haven’t a mite of conf- 
cnce in your success. Only thing is, you’re 
jung yet. A year out of your life isn’t a 
gat deal and the amount of money you 
vil lose is no more than you can afford to 
by if the lesson only teaches you how 
ich better off a fairly competent plumber 
j bricklayer is than a publisher.”’ 
Jim and Marcia had a nest egg, partly 
ierited, partly saved. It wasn’t large. 
‘rtainly it couldn’t be considered top- 
ivy capital for a publishing enterprise. 
1 believed that if the paper could stagger 
ing on an even keel the first year the 
ining point would be reached—or failure 
inonstrated. Of this latter contingency 
i banished the thought. 
Che Gurlaways knew from experience 
It they could by rigid—not to say pain- 
i—economy live a year on somewhere 
"ween a thousand and thirteen hundred 
lars. This would leave enough for 
rer’s small weekly salary—more, in 
at, than the Pioneer had been yielding 
hh of late—and give them enough to keep 
| paper out of debt. 
f you are still young and capable of 
thusiasms and illusions, with perhaps 
t; a little streak of the adventurous in 
(r make-up, the risk assumed by the 
laways will not appall you. But if you 
«e entered the season of caution, pru- 
€ce and conservatism, regardless of what 
«fs are yours, you will share the horror of 
«wr friends and advisers. 
t the first conference of the three con- 
ing the future of the Pioneer, Greer 
32d: “What changes in policy are you 
“ug to make, Jim?” 
larcia was present, because Jim wanted 
e there. He felt her to be properly a 
aner in the concern. But she had no 
‘ntion of joining in the discussion, largely 
"iuse she feared Editor Greer would not 
©ome her intrusion. Some day he would 
“ably alter this opinion, but this seemed 
ithe Psychological moment to begin his 
version, 
No radical changes for the present,” 
Jim. “People will be asking that ques- 
¢ and we'll keep ’em guessing. I’m go- 
{to think this thing out a bit before I 
“e any big jump. Of course we aren’t 
lid of anyone, and we can make our 
lorials as snappy as we choose. But 
not alter the appearance of the paper 
‘aything of that sort. I rather think its 
‘ent look of antiquity may be one of 
(e days an actual asset. 
‘we must be as economical as we can. 
‘cia here has volunteered to come to the 
fe at least a part of each day and learn 
fick type. Before long she will prove 
12 a help and that means we can run 
© set matter without adding to our 
Mnse. It will also relieve you, Elly, so 
*you and I can take necessary time for 
éning.” 
ly’s dull eyes kindled. 
Well, well,” he said with an approving 
. at Mrs. Gurlaway, “that’s certainly 
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a very good idea—very good indeed. She 
won’t have the least trouble. But isn’t she 
going to do other things—writestuff for us?” 

“Oh, sure! Marcia’s been doing the 
Social Whirl for the Republicrat for some 
time. Now she’ll broaden her journalistic 
activities.’ 

“Jim!” protested his wife. “Don’t get 
high-flown! You know I’m crazy to help 
all I can.” 

“You can help, 
Elly. 

It was apparent that the prospect of 
Marcia’s presence in the Pioneer office was 
very agreeable to him. 

“Now, Elly, I want you to go on as 
editor just as you’ve been for go long. T’ll 
contribute all I can, besides hooking on and 
relieving you of the business detail, like 
soliciting ads and subscriptions. So you 
can put a lot of thought into your work. 
And for heaven’s sake, get after some of our 
local abuses and abusers with a sharp stick! 
Don’t be afraid to roast anyone who needs 
roasting!’’ 

Greer groaned. 

“That’s what I was afraid you’d say,” 
he complained. “Every half-baked young 
editor gets the fearless bug. I was like you 
once, James—and look at what it did to 
me! Take an old man’s advice—be honest 
but don’t shove your honesty down folks’ 
throats. They won’t stand for the holier- 
than-thou business.” 

Jim laughed. 

“Then what’ll we do about Grundy’s 
Grinds? I suppose they’re Jeff Fidge’s 
property.” 

“The title is. It’s a good feature, Jim. 
They went well in the Republicrat. Start 
a.column in the Pioneer called Gurlaway’s 
Gossip. You can antagonize heaps of 
people if that’s what you’re after.” 

Elly’s pessimism amused Jim. He had 
penetration enough to see that it was largely 
pose, though, due to mental habit. The old 
editor was a capable man in many respects. 
Jim wondered if this persistent gloom 
hadn’t militated against the Pioneer’s suc- 
cess. Well, if the paper failed it shouldn’t 
be charged against lack of optimism in the 
Gurlaway family. 

“All right,” he said. “That’s a good 
name. I'll give you plenty of copy. I'll 
make it right to the point too.” 

“It’s a relief to me to have you stick your 
name on it,’’ ventured Elly. “Then the 
people you insult won’t be coming in here 
and licking me,” 

This colloquy had taken place in the 
dingy little office of the Pioneer. The paper 
occupied a small once-white-painted build- 
ing on Main Street next door to Kane’s 
blacksmith shop. The conference over, the 
Gurlaways said good night to Elly, who 
turned over to Jim a key to the office door. 

“What a hateful, cynical old man!” said 
Marcia. “ Doesn’t he believe in anything?”’ 

“Oh, yes, but he’s a chronic grumbler. 
You must remember he’s had year after 
year of disappointment, and he’s soured. 


all right,” confirmed 


But your woman’s intuition ought to tell | 


you it’s mostly on the surface. Down in- 
side his tough old hide he’s capable of 
enthusiasms—you’ll.see,”’ 

“Yes, I guess I ought not to criticize 
him,” agreed Marcia. ‘He has had a hard 
time. But we’re going to make a big suc- 
cess, aren’t we, Jamie boy!”’ 

“You bet we are! But I didn’t want to 
stir Elly up right at first. Of course a paper 
to succeed has to have something behind 
it—a motive, a principle, or at least an idea 
with vitality. And I didn’t spring my idea 
on Elly to-night, because —_”’ 

“Why, Jim, have you developed an idea 
so soon? Why haven’t you told me about 
Teas 

“Haven’t had time,” said Jim. “It only 
occurred to me as I was pulling the key out 
of the door. That’s why I didn’t tell you 
or Elly. I hadn’t thought of it, Anyhow, 
you'll have to help me with the details. 
Now substantially it’s like this,” 

And during the walk home and the two 
hours that followed their arrival there Jim 
and Marcia discussed the big idea with all 
the enthusiasm of a couple of kids working 
out the intricacies of a new and fascinating 
jig-saw puzzle, 


“But,” queried young Gibbs, assistant 
to the advertising director of Pattenbury, 
Inc., “why do we use that sort of medium 
at all? You don’t call it efficiency in adver- 
tising, do you?” 
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Lite Lamp! 


gasoline. 
old style oil lamps. 
anywhere. 


Style CQ329 
U. S. Price $9.50 
Canada $13.50 


Universal Shade 
Holder fits many 
different styles 
of shades. Reg- 
ularly supplied 
with art panel 
opal shade as 
shown here, 


Gives 300 candle 


n any home. 


The Light That Always Shines “Welcome” 


Look! Isn’t this a perfect picture of a happy home? What could 
be more inviting than the family circle gathered around the table 
for the evening meal—the whole room brightened by the flood of 
radiance that pours, steady and strong, from the Coleman Quick- 


Wherever this wonderful lamp is used, there you find an atmos- 
phere of genuine good cheer and contentment. Because this light 
is brilliant without being Aard. Because it is an all white 
light—no red or yellow glare, no flicker about it. Thousands of 
satisfied users everywhere say there is nothing so restful and easy 
on the eyes, so bright and cheerful as a 


“‘The Sunshine of the Night” 


Every Quick-Lite Lamp makes and burns its own gas from common motor 
power of pure white light—brighter than 20 
Can’t spill or explode even if tipped over. Carries 
Can’t be filled while lighted. Made of heavily nickeled brass, 
highly polished—an ornament i 


Easy to keep clean—no 
greasy wick to trim, no dirty chimney 
to wash. Most economical lamp you 
can use—cost to operate only a “‘penny 
a night for cheerful light.” 


Have you wanted 


and waited for the lamp 
that will give you plenty 
of brilliant, yet smooth 
soft light—all you need 
for reading easily the finest 
print or matching the most 
delicate colors? It is here 
—in the Coleman Quick- 
Lite. 


See it at your dealer’s 


Ask him to light it for you. He will, and after 
you’ve actually seen and enjoyed this marvelous 
light you won’t let another night pass without 


having a Quick-Lite in your home. 
merchants sell Quick-Lites. 


15,000 
If your store can’t 


supply you, write nearest house. 


Ww 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Gasoline Lamps 


in the World 


ichita St.Paul Toledo Dallas LosAngeles Chicago “fF 


Lights with matches — the 
simplest and most practical 
lamp. Ideal for the country 
home. Great for emergency 
use in the city when elec- 
tricity is cut off or gas pres- 
sure fails, 


oe 
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“Efficiency in advertising,’’ replied his 
chief, ‘isn’t always a measurable commod- 
ity. The big boss has insisted on sticking to 
a certain list of these country weeklies. He 
tries hard to justify it to me, but only 
partially gets away with it. I tell him it’s 
fifty per cent sentiment, and he wags his 
head wisely and doesn’t deny it. He pays 
the bills, so I guess he’s entitled to indulge 
the notion. 

“You see, J. Q. was a country boy him- 
self and he knows country people. He says 
they’re loyal buyers of any merchandise 
they have known a long time and he doesn’t 
want to drop out of the papers he thinks 
they read. Of course I don’t believe they 
do read ’em—not to the extent they used 
to. But J. Q. says even if their following is 
a diminishing one he can’t bring himself to 
withdraw his support—or something like 
that. He’s a funny bird, Gibbsy, when he 
takes a notion. You'll have to study him a 
long time before you’re wise to his curves. 
New Englander to the backbone—and I 
often think you have to be a New Eng- 
lander yourself to understand how to read 
one.” 

“T suppose so,” agreed Gibbs doubtfully. 
He’d heard a lot about the inscrutability of 
some of the Eastern races, but he hadn’t 
pictured Oriental mystery as applied to the 
Eastern U.S. A. 

“T wish you’d look, Haskins,’’ he piped 
presently. ‘‘Isn’t this one a scream? Tri- 
mount Pioneer! Ye gods! Pipe the cut 
they use for their first-page title! I betcha 
some wood butcher whittled it out when 
Andrew Jackson was rolling hoops. And 
the type in the ads—ever see anything 
funnier?” 

“Well, Gibbsy, I happen to know that 
old sheet was considered a real razmataz 
newspaper once. Yes, sir, it used to be 
quoted all over. Man named Godfrey 
edited it and he was arip-snorter. Bet you 
anything it has readers to-day who haven’t 
missed a number in fifty years. Our nice 
clean electrotype shows up sort of con- 
trasty along with all that junk, eh?” 

“Owns the page. Here’s a hot shot. I 
guess old boy Godfrey’s ghost is back with 
a trenchant pen—or an ax. Listen! ‘When 
we, the pee-pul, get good and tired of ama- 
teur presidents maybe we will get up and 
assert ourselves and employ a business 
man to run the country for us. But we 
won’t get him so long as we let the poli- 
ticians wish our presidents on us.’”’ 

“Ouch!” said Haskins. ‘“‘Let’s have a 
look.” 

The advertising director took the paper 
and ran his eye across its familiar columns. 

“T see! New department—QGurlaway’s 
Gossip. The lad calls a spade a government 
dredger, eh? Pretty savage. How’s this: 
‘We wonder how many of the Republicrats 
in the state legislature will have passes on 
the T.X.& M.when the Government returns 
it to the stockholders. Happy days ahead! 
The grade-crossing menace needn’t worry 
you if you treat the railroad as a philan- 
thropic Institution.’ Here, take your old 
paper, Gibbs. Whoever Gurlaway is, he 
doesn’t mind making enemies.” 

Young Gibbs seemed reluctant to lay the 
Pioneer aside. 

“Most entertaining stuff I’ve read in a 
dog’s age,” he chuckled. “‘Miss Keogh, I 
hope you'll see that I have a chance to look 
over that paper every week. The boy is a 
wonder.” 

Back in Trimount people were beginning 
to wake up to the fact that the old Pioneer 
had a kick or two left in it yet. But this 
realization didn’t stimulate business. 

“Son,” observed old Silas Hodge, pro- 
prietor of the Popular Cash Market, “my 
father before me read the Pioneer in the 
days when old John Godfrey used to hand 
it out hot and sizzlin’, But times has 
changed. The’ ain’t no particular sense in 
gettin’ people to hatin’ you. Now I’m a 
kind of dyed-in-the-wool Republicrat. I 
cal’late this state’s governed pretty good. 
’Tain’t perfect, of course. Looks to me like 
you was driftin’ over to.the opposition. 
That won’t do. You’d ought to take sides 
with the old party, boy.” 

“We're not drifting over to the opposi- 
tion. They’d be as bad as you fellows if 
they got the whip hand. We're going to 
side with the voters.” 

“Sounds funny to me, when the voters 
is all either Republicrats or Oppositions. 
You’ve got to be hay or grass in a town like 

this. Settin’ on the fence don’t git you 
nawthin’.”’ 

“You wait, Mr. Hodge. We’re not going 
to sit on the fence. You watch the Pioneer 
for the next few weeks—that’s all. Do you 
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want me to write the copy for your adver- 
tisement this week?”’ 

“No, Jim, I ain’t a-goin’ to give you any 
ad this week. I been figurin’ for quite a 
spell back the old Pioneer hain’t brought 
me any business, but I sort of hated to drop 
out on account of Elly. Republicrat’s 
about all I can afford, I guess.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Hodge. I hate to think 
you’d let a little thing like a slight political 
difference keep you out.” 

“Oh, no, no!” the marketman assured 
Jim hastily. ‘I wouldn’t say that, James. 
Only I wouldn’t advise you to be quite so 
outspoken. You know a feller can have his 
private opinions, but it don’t alw’ys pay to 
go hollerin’ of ’em from the courthouse 
steps. A little mite of diplomacy goes a 
long ways. Tell ye the truth, I was dis- 
app’inted when you quit Fidge. He’d of 
done well by ye, specially if you’d wanted 
to try politics bime-by.” 

‘“‘Widge’s kind of politics? Not much!” 

“‘He’s a real successful man, Jimmy, and 
looked up to in this community—don’t for- 
get that.” 

““Maybe—by some people. Going to 
have a canned-goods’ sale this week, Mr. 
Hodge? Don’t you want some dodgers?”’ 

“Gosh-a’mighty! If you’d got round 
early this mornin’ I’d of ordered a thousand 
handbills. Young feller from the Republi- 
crat office come in here and I give ’em to 
him. He’s goin’ to help me word ’em up 
this evenin’. Sorry, Jimmy. Better luck 
next time.’’ 

“Well, I hope you won’t stop reading the 
Pioneer at least.’ 

“Oh, no, I’ll read it, I s’pose, if it’s only 
to see what you’ve got to say about folks. 
Better be careful, boy. A word to the wise, 
you know.”’ — 

That was the way, thought Jim, a little 
peeved, as he left the market. Hodge had 
been in the Pioneer year in and year out. 
So some of the politicians were going to 
blacklist it, were they? Let ’em! That 
week Gurlaway’s Gossip was more scathing 
than ever. 

Marcia became speedily proficient at the 
case. She could set with her capable young 
fingers more ems an hour than Elly him- 
self. And not only that, she helped a great 
deal in other ways. Greer liked what she 
wrote—simple, direct, shorn of the conven- 
tional highfalutingisms of most small-town 
weeklies. She was popular with the women 
of Trimount and ber column of social notes 
was fuller and more accurate than that of 
the Republicrat. Her friends dropped in 
with small home items that she could use. 
They wanted to help Marcia and they liked 
to see their names in print. She took pains 
to see that these items were not left out. 
Over at the Republicrat office they weren’t 
so particular. 

“That Jeff Fidge is so everlasting high 
and mighty,’’ complained Mrs. Chief of 
Police Granger, who had painstakingly 
written for the Pioneer an account of a 
sewing-circle meeting at her house. ‘‘ Every- 
one in his_office is independent’s a hog on 
ice.” 

So Marcia really did help the paper, be- 
cause she made friends for it—and friends 
meant subscribers. And, of course, a good 
many, like old Si Hodge, bought it to see 
what outrageous thing Jim was going to 
say next in his column of gossip. 

“They all know it’s the truth,” said 
Gurlaway. “The hit bird flutters, Elly. 
How’s your editorial about the contract for 
the new schoolhouse? Give it to ’em solid! 
See if you can’t make someone come here 
with a gun! Stir ’em up! They know 
they’ve got to play square or we'll call the 
turn. How many copies of the paper did 
we have left of the five hundred we ran last 
week?” 

“T was looking for one to-day and blessed 
if I could find anything but the file copy.” 
“‘Better run six hundred this week.” 

“That’s all right, Jim, but the more we 
run the more our paper costs. We’re go- 
ing to lose money unless you can bring in 
some advertising. We’re carrying less than 
ever.” 

Jim turned to Marcia, who stood at the 
case in the dingy, dusty old shop. 

“Pretty well up with your comp for this 
week?” he asked. ‘I wish you’d take the 
fliv and spend the afternoon collecting back 
subscriptions. We need some cash. It’ll be 
good for you too—keep you out in the air.” 

Marcia assented cheerily. The fliv was a 
hold-over from the palmy days when Jim 
had had a salary. It was secondhand and 
made eighteen different kinds of noises. 
Owing to various accidents during its 
checkered career it had a rakish, abandoned 
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look like the village reprobate, who man- - 


aged despite the low visibility of liquor in 


Trimount to keep pleasantly intoxicated | 


three or four days a week. One asked con- 
cerning both the Gurlaway fliv and the 
town bum, “ How do they do it?” | 

Lately Jim and Marcia had discussed. 
selling the fliv. One could get real money 
for almost anything with four wheels and 
a strong odor of gasoline. The Pioneer was 
demanding more money than they had 
figured and even a moth-eaten, sagging- 
backed fliv seemed a luxury they could ill 
afford. : 

“We ought not to keep a car,” Marcia 
had said, and Jim had burst into unfeeling 
laughter. 

"Keep a car!”’ he choked. “Say, that’s 
rich!” 

Anyhow this might be the last time she’d 
ever drive the poor old cripple, and in spite 
of its multiplied defects it actually would 
go. In the years of their ownership it al- 
ways had gone. That was the one delightful 
thing about it. So she departed cheerfully. 

“How much of that old wooden Gothic 
have we?” asked Jim. 

“Oh, I guess we have plenty, for all the 
use we'll ever make of it.’’ replied Elly. 
“Haven't set a letter of it in years. It 
would hardly be called for unless-‘we had a 
page ad—and goodness knows it’s a long 
time since that has happened to the Pio- 
neer.”’ 

He fumbled among a lot of boxes on a 
dusty shelf at the rear of the shop. 

“Here ’tis,’” he announced. “Can’t for 
the life of me think what you want of it.’’ 

He looked expectantly at Jim, but Jim 
offered no immediate explanation. Instead 
he got a brass galley and began experimen- 
tally arranging the type, pawing in the box 
for sorts, which appeared difficult to locate. 

Elly watched him moodily a moment, 
then shuftled off to his desk a trifle vestily 
with the remark that Jim could go as far as 
he liked. 

The type was aged and battle-scarred. 
So many of the characters were missing 
that Gurlaway was a long time in complet- 
ing his line. Finally it was as nearly satis- 
factory as the limitations of the assortment 
of letters would permit. With infinite pains 
he cut and fitted the leads for letter spac- 
ing. Then he tied the form. up securely 
with successive thicknesses of strong twine, 
inked it carefully, laid upon the sticky sur- 
face a sheet of blank paper and achieved 
shortly a hammered proof, which he held 
daintily by the corners. 

“There,” he assured himself, “I guess 
that'll do for a starter.” 

He laid the proof under the nose of 
Editor Greer. 

“What d’you know about that?” he de- 
manded. 

Greer stared at the proof on which the 
fresh ink glistened wetly, puckered his lips, 
pulled his spectacles down toward the end 
of his nose and tipped his head forward so 
as to gaze over their tops—sniffed and read 
and sniffed again: 


“For PRESIDENT: J, Q. PATTENBURY”’ 


““You’ve got too much space between the 
T’s in ‘Pattenbury’; and the D in ‘Presi- 
dent’ is wrong font. Aside from that I 
guess it’s a pretty fair job. What you going 
to do with it?” : 

“Run it right across the top of the first 
page of the Pioneer every week from now 
until Pattenbury’s President of the United 
States.” 

‘fTt’ll be running a damned long time af- 
ter you’re dead then,”’ grunted Elly Greer. 


qr 


““TNOR the love of St. Swithin,” remarked 

young Gibbs, of the Pattenbury ad- 
vertising department, “will you look at the 
Pioneer!” He had been told that St. 
Swithin was the patron saint of shoemak- 
ers, and liked to be always in character 
even in his choice of expletives. 

Haskins looked over from his desk and as 
Gibbs held up the paper he observed span- 
ning the top of the page, in fat-faced Gothic 
letters of an ancient pattern, the words: 


“FOR. PRESIDENT: J. Q. PATTENBURY”’ 


His mouth opened, but he didn’t say a 
thing for a moment. Then he remarked: 
‘Guess your friend Gurlaway’s letting his 
gossip run away with his judgment. Won- 
der where he got that notion.” 

Gibbs crossed the room and laid the 
paper on his chief’s desk. Together they 
scrutinized the page. 

“Here’s his dope,” said Haskins, “in the 
editorials. Let’s look.” 


February 7, it 

| 

This is what the two read: I 
A MAN You Know FOR PRESIDEN’ 


“We, the American people, can pick’ 
own President any time we make up) 
minds to go get him and set him at wort 
the job. ) 

“When weare sick of seeing amateursf 
politicians running our country’s busi: 
we shall refuse to let the manipulators It 
us our public officials. 

“Every four years each of the twe}j 
parties decides whom it wants for Ps 
dent. Neither one refers the matter tc] 
voters or asks the people’s advice. 1) 
don’t want.advice, which would only I» 
per them. 

“Tn any presidential year there are ah} 
dozens of aspirants yearning mad}! 
become Chief Magistrate. As a class | 
are successful at just one thing—t) 
politicians and keeping themselves in | 
ing public jobs. Most of them if plae 
charge of even a moderate-sized bus’: 
would prove rank amateurs. Yet | 
yammer loudly for the opportunity t¢; 
their hands at managing what has | 
entitled the biggest business in the wor | 

“For after all running this country} 
business proposition. It is not prope? 
job for lawyers, doctors, poets, rhetoric! 
theorists, astronomers or gentlemen Ww) 
principal assets consist of leather lungs} 
brass-lined larynxes. 

“From among the self-recommended } 
didates, however, the political leadi; 
heaven help us—select by a proces 
elimination the man in each party w]| 
their opinion will swing the most vote 

“If any one asked them perchana/ 
this man qualified by temperament | 
experience, to say nothing of patriotis) 
make good?’ they would laugh coa} 
and ask in effect what that had to do} 
the matter. 

“Or they might answer: ‘Sure! H} 
he held one nourishing political job | 
another for the last twenty years? | 
we rather think so.’ 

“So we folks with our little vote} 


‘graciously permitted to decide betwee); 


men concerning neither of whom we i 
any conclusive evidence that he ii} 
enough to fill the chair of general mai{ 
of the United States. We make this } 
sion practically blindfolded. 
“Sometimes by a fortunate accider t 
amateur President develops some apt! 
for his job, and if he does no one is h! 
surprised as the politicians who wishe! 
onus. And often, as history proves, h 
down. You know, and I know, that 1' 
casion this general managership of th) 
gest business in the world has been | 
over to some intellectual peewee wit) 
gift of guff. | 
“After a fashion, to be sure, we hi 
practically fool-proof form of govern? 
so hedged about with restrictions andi 
guards that even a mental defecti) 
the White House could hardly sucer| 
wrecking us. 
“But don’t forget, when we have ele} 
man we have to stand for him fouls 
years at least, whether we like him o} 
“Now why not elect by our own ch? 
man we all know? Why not appoint :( 
general manager one whose achievel/ 
as a business man and executive of s1? 
and experience are familiar not to a fe! 
to every American citizen, a man C01? 
ing whom we can all be sure? Why e( 
ment with an amateur? | 
“And again, why not have for our | 
dent a man who doesn’t owe any poli? 
the slightest debt of patronage or } 
ment? You know the politicians wh| 
us don’t do it for nothing. Hach one § 
be rewarded for his support with som! 
tangible, whether it be the postmast'} 
of Cactus Crossroads, a cabinet por ) 
or something warm and nourishing ! 
where between. 
‘Once more, how would you like a | 
dent who, instead of announcing hi 
didacy and running about patheta 
bleating his patriotism and his acne 
of the nomination, actually tried to a1! 
until such time as he became ei 
that we, the people, wouldn’t take no’ 
answer; until he became’convinced : 


( 


abilities, talents and experience were’ 
him in trust by Almighty God for) 
great purpose; until his patriotism @ 


love for his fellow men and their mf 


and devote his time, his life if need } 
helping solve the problems of this b 
nation of ours? 

(Continued on Page 69) 


led him to sacrifice his personal re 
5 


hy ae 


_ (Continued from Page 66) Z 
_ “And-so with all these considerations in 
tind I nominate for President * of the 
nited States James Q. Pattéenbury, ‘the 
joe manufacturer. You know a great deal 
yout him; perhaps you regard him almost 
a personal friend. He has truly served 
yu well for many years. 
' “Tsuppose the idea of being President has 
ever formed any part of his wildest 
veams. Let you and me and a few million 
«her citizens see that he hears the call! 
“This newspaper with its tiny circulation 
jperhaps the most unimportant, insignifi- 
mt journal in this great country whose 
ywspapers are the wonder of the world. 
st within its sphere of influence, such as 
jis, the proposition to make James Q. 
}ttenbury our next President is going to 
) set forth from now. on, and if’ Mr. Greer 
+d I can convince even a few of our friends 
jat our contention is a just one,,who knows 
bw far the message may travel? 
“JAMES T. GURLAWAY, Publisher.” 


“Tll be darned!” remarked Haskins. 
‘sn’t that guy a corker?”’ 

“The kid is clever,” agreed Gibbs. “I’d 
cdl it a wery, wery neat little circulation 
cdge for a rtibe publisher. “He’s too fast 
f' a town like Trimount. If I had his 
fains maybe I could think up a good idea 
ja new series of Pattenbury shoe adver- 
sements. That boy would stir up quite a 
tzz if he wasn’t locked in the corncrib.”’ 
\"He’s a fresh yap,’’ commented Haskins. 
‘till, do you know, I’d hate like the dick- 
ss to mingle in any joint debate with him. 
because, Gibbsy, he’s got all the good argu- 
qnts on his side, just as sure as you live. 
F may be a rube, but you know what that 
sirchyard poet what’s-his-name—Gray— 
yd: “Full many a gem of purest ray 
yene the dark unfath ad 

‘Don’t worry,” interrupted Gibbs. “You 
suldn’t call this bird a mute, inglorious 
\lton, now, would you?”’ 

‘Hardly! However, it isn’t a question 
jwhat you and I call him; you wait until 
} big chief gets hold of this. He’ll call 
yi a few names that we would never think 
| Say, Gibbsy, initial that paper and slip 
tato J. Q.’s basket. Then ho for the deep 
is dugout until the storm ‘of‘shrapnel’s 
vit? eRe 


nbbs grinned and. turned back to’ his 
tk. But at that moment the door of the 
ertising department ‘opened and James 
)nby Pattenbury walked in: He held in 
ihand a copy of the Trimount Pioneer. 
Iv. tw 
re audacious publisher of the Pioneer 
was right when he stated in his editorial 
tt J. Q. Pattenbury was well known to 
\ryone. For a third -of a century his 
ow citizens had been spreading his fame 
mrever their feet conveyed them. Pat- 
soury’s shoes are the greatest as well as 
1 most widely advertised in the world, 
t Pattenbury, Inc., the most extensive 
i2making enterprise by hundreds of thou- 
ids of pairs daily. 
‘attenbury was born in a little farming 
lige of the traditionally poor but hon- 
) parents of literary and historic con- 
ction. At the age of ten he rose winter 
n Summer at some heathenish hour—I 
eeve it was four o’clock, antedaylight- 
ing time—to help with the milking and 
t chores. He walked three miles to the 
srict school and three miles home again, 
) pleting his academic training by force 
oy by the time he was fifteen 
s old. 
those days shoemakers traveled about 
!countryside, stopping long enough at 
11 farmhouse to shoe the family for six 
(ths or perhaps a year ahead, and it was 
'Pprentice to such an itinerant crafts- 
¢ that Pattenbury gained his first famil- 
ty with leather, pegs and shoe thread. 
ater he found himself proprietor of a 
ll factory, and with the advent of the 
Gendous inventions of McKay and 
(dyear, and the consequent revolutioniz- 
pf shoemaking, he came into his own as 
(eading producer in a community,which 
4.in time to become a famous shoe 
ler. So grew from Pattenbury’s original 
oll shop vast castellated structures hous- 
their teeming hundreds, with an output 
jany, many thousand pairs daily. And 
tr Pattenbury factories sprang up, not 
ew England alone but throughout the 
4 and Middle West—in such centers as 
chester, Cincinnati and St. Louis—where 
Spirit of competition moved men to dis- 
1 the alleged supremacy of the New 
and built shoe. 
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For Pattenbury looked ahead and saw 
these things. He studied markets, material 
sources, labor conditions, transportation, 
local tastes—every, element entering into 
the success of:his busiriess; and the Western 
makers, steadily encroaching upon the New 
Englanders’ field, found'this man; himself a 
born and bred Downi-Easter, always hot at 
their shoulder, if not—as ‘was frequently 
the case—far out in front.~-He wasn’t a 
localized provincial institution—he was na- 
tional.» By millions of pairs) her outmade 
and. outsold his nearest. competitor. 

Yet volume was not his primary ambi- 
tion. ‘His’amply realized Vision was to give 
people the sort of shoes they needed or 
liked, and in doing so to give them at the 
same’ time for) every dollar the utmost in 
quality and consequent service. :This ideal 
obsessed him and flowered into an. un- 
swerving policy of which he never for a 
moment lost’ sight. oMs 

So it was that the village beaus of Red 
Ridge, South Dakota, found on display at 
Budthorn’s Up-to-Date -Bootery that pe- 


culiarly poisonous shade of yellow tan ' 


leather made into heart-satisfying button 
boots with inverted sugar-loaf heels and 


toes as bulbous as an ‘overgrown radish. ° 


To the Red Ridgerians these represented 
fashion at its superaltitude, the zenith of 
good form than which Fifth Avenue could 
display nothing’ than whicher. ' Stamped 
plainly on the sole.were the price and the 
name of \Pattenbury, Inc. 

But when displayed in the conservative 
shops.of Boston, New York and other met- 
ropolitan centers the shoes of Pattenbury 
assumed shapes subtly restrained, breath- 
ing an almost snobbish class in pattern and 
leather and called for prices within the 
reach of any bank president or movie star 
of your’acquaintance. 

At the'same time Dennis. Casey, track 
walking across the Jersey flats, stamped 
contentedly along:in.a pair of Pattenbury’s 
stitchdowns of cowhide so tough and du- 
rable that hewas prompted.to declare: “It 
do beat. hell how thim brogues iv mine is 
wearin’. -’Tis' Pattenbury, God bless ’im, 
knows how to give the wor-r-rkin’ man the 
good av’his dollar.” : 

Twenty thousand people helped Patten- 
bury make shoes and drew his wages, shared 
his profits and-accepted his more-than- 
liberal bonuses. Twenty .thousand busy 
operatives swore fealty to the best and fair- 
est of bosses. ; 

True; there had been periods of mis- 
understanding and stress. But Pattenbury 
had settled his labor troubles without out- 
side assistance and with justice to all. 
Such settlements seemed to possess an iron 
quality of permanence. 

Hired busybodies at Washirigton too had 
persecuted him and. prosecuted him in the 
name of. Sherman and other interstate 
josses. . In the vernacular, they never got a 
thing on him. And when a great but pro- 
crastinatory Government found itself sud- 
denly up to its ears in‘ an international 
catastrophe, to which fatuously it’ had for 
years turned a deaf earand an unseeing eye, 
it cried out in its sudden panic to Patten- 
bury. So at the munificent wage of 
one dollar per annum Pattenbury helped 
straighten out the shoe situation for four 
million armed men more or less. 

Just. how important Pattenbury’s assist- 
ance.was may be fully known only by 
reference to the most inaccessible files of 
the War Department, but I trust I am not 
betraying a state secret in telling you that 
if it hadn’t been for Pattenbury our Army 
might have worn poorer shoes at a far 
greater cost to Uncle Sam; and I will go 
further and inform you that our Allies were 
in ‘no small measure indebted to him for 
what Mr. Kipling has so thoroughly melo- 
dramatized as ‘“‘boots, boots, boots.” 

So much the public knows about J. Q. 
Pattenbury asaninstitution. Asanindivid- 
ual any adult out of at least. three-quarters 
of our entire population would have 
instantly recognized him from his picture— 
a medium-sized, thin-faced, wholesome- 
looking man of middle age, with thick gray 


hair, a crisp mustache and a pair of shrewd | 
blue eyes sheltered beneath rather bushy , 


white brows. ; 

You would have perhaps felt no prompt- 
ing to turn and look at him a second time in 
a crowd, yet it would: have been this second 
look that told you here was a man out, of 
the ordinary, emphasizing in his sturdy 
person the abounding vitality and nervous, 
alert energy of the typical American busi- 
ness man who sets out to do a thing, first by 
planning ‘it wisely and then by doing it 
efficiently, 
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Of his modest home life the public knew 
little. He had, as a certain well-known 
writer stated when called upon to give an 
account of himself, the same wife and 
children he started with. These children 
were now grown. The wife in question was 
as much a type of the successful American 
in her sphere as wasJ:Q.in his. He came 
down to breakfast on Sunday morning in 
slippers and lounging jacket, ate appreci- 
atively of oatmeal, crisply fried codfish 
balls and delicately browned corn-meal 
johnnyeake; read half a ton of Sunday 
papers; went to church; took a nap after 
dinner; and had no idea of keeping a 
butler. The old-fashioned wooden frame 
dwelling of provincial lines was neither 
elaborate nor colossal. It sat back from the 
street among a profusion of typical New 
England shrubbery and wasn’t half as 
elaborate as the homes of some of his fellow 
townsmen. 

He was a citizen of Bedford, where 
stood, the original Pattenbury factory; be- 
longed to the. Baptist church, the club and 
the Blue Lodge; .played.a very.mediocre 
game of bridge, and under the Australian 
system voted strictly as.-his conscience and 
his common sense dictated. _ 

That is the kind of man who walked into 
the advertising. department of Pattenbury, 
Ine., and demanded what the double-and- 
twisted. hokus-pokus all that nonsense was 
about in the Trimount Pioneer. 

“Say, Fred, what’s this. foolishness?” 
He spread the Pioneer truculently. before 
his advertising director. 

“Don’t know, chief,” said Haskins. 
“Gibbs and I were just looking at the 
thing. That bird is trying to have some 
fun with you, I guess. Did he send you a 
copy marked ‘Personal’?”’ ; 

“Fun? Funny idea of fun. Crazy, I 
call it.” ; 

“Why, chief, we thought it was quite a 
bright little scheme.” te 
| “What do you mean, bright?” demanded 
Pattenbury, looking. startled. 

“Oh, the chap’s idea of using the name 
of a well-known man in that way to boost 
his game.” 

' “Huh!” breathed the chief. 
lieved. I thought you meant 

“All right, then,” cried Haskins with an 
assurance which showed that he regarded 
himself as somewhat of a privileged char- 
acter; “I'll say he used good judgment in 
his choice of a name-and I’m for it. When 
you're elected I’d like first call on the 
position of postmaster of Bed a 

J. Q. slammed the Pioneer on the floor 
and snorted disgustedly. 

“Tf you value your job,” he said, “you 
better not hand me anything like that. Of 
all the rot fe 

He turned and glared at young Gibbs, 
who being new ducked suddenly behind a 
big pile of periodicals. 

But Haskins’ secretary, Miss Keogh, 
who had been with the company almost as 
long as the advertising director himself, 
made bold to pipe. up: “I’m’ with’ Mr. 
Haskins. Let’s form a Pattenbury March- 
ing Club and Mr. Pattenbury can donate 
us a set of colors and a lot of torches.” 

“Great jumping Moses!” cried the 
harassed manufacturer. “Am I employing 
a bunch of lunatics to run this department? 
Now look here, Fred, you write that up- 
start and tell him to quit fooling or you’ll 
cancel our advertising contract. I’m not 
going to be made a laughingstock even in 
Trimount—wherever Trimount is. 

“And let me warn you three—not a word 
of this outside the office. Gracious! I 
wouldn’t dare go near the club—they’d 
jolly the life out of me. 

“Well, what new advertising ideas have 
you boys got to show me? When do you 
think the lithograph people will start de- 
livering that million posters? How about 
your newspaper work for next spring?” 

“Gibbs has something pretty good under 
way. Gibbsy, show Mr. Pattenbury your 
new layouts.” 

The young assistant modestly produced 
a series of sketches, looking scared half out 
of his wits when J..Q. swung briskly toward 
his desk. The manufacturer leafed through 
the work, a piece at a time, his lips pursed 
thoughtfully. 

“Hm!” he grunted inexpressively, and 
passed them-back to Gibbs. 

“T’'ll be out St. Louis way for a week or 
more,”’ he announced.. “The figures show 
some weak spots in our business in the 
Southwest.” : 

“T know,” agreed Haskins. “Dallas is 
falling off a little. I’ve been studying the 
situation, trying to hit on some way to 


“T’m re- 


” 
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wake those fellows up. It has occurred to 
me I might run down there myself and get 
a little first-hand information. If I could 
talk with a lot of the jobbers’ sales- 
men ——” 

“Well,” half assented Pattenbury, ris- 


-ing,“‘that’s for you to decide. Only I sug- 


gest that you wait until I’m back. I’d like 
to talk over any ideas you may have. Now 
for goodness’ sake, squelch that young 
squirt.in—where was it?—Trimount. Cra- 
ziest thing I ever heard of.’ 

The head of the world’s greatest shoe 
business trotted briskly out, slamming the 
door peevishly behind him. 

“Tsn’t he a dear!” remarked Miss Keogh. 

“T love the way he raved over my ads,” 
said Gibbs. ‘Something inspiring in such 
whole-hearted approval. I should think 
he’d be afraid I’d get a swelled head.” 

The advertising director laughed. 

“Don’t worry,” he advised. “You were 
lucky he didn’t pan your stuff. I’ve seen 
the day I’d have accepted that little grunt 
of his as loud frenzied applause. It’s his 
New. England blood.’ 

“Too darned effusive,’ went on the 
offended assistant. “I always feel embar- 
rassed at those fulsome compliments. But 
say, Hask, what does he really think inside 
his skull about that presidency thing?” 

“Gibbsy, you’ve asked the unanswerable 
question. I’ve been with J. Q. a good many 
years and I’ve never been able even to 
make a remote guess as to what went on in 
that dome of his. It simply can’t be did. 
But I believe he’s sincere when he tells you 
that Pioneer splurge is the bunk. The 


thought never popped into his head until 


he saw it in print, and he’d no more enter- 
tain the suggestion than he would accept a 
nomination for chief soup maker to a tribe 
of Congo cannibals.’ 

“Just the same,” interjected Miss Keogh, 
“I think he’d make a fine and dandy 
President.”’ 

Vv 

4 bs SPITE of our request that you dis- 

continue your unwarranted and im- 
pertinent use of Mr. Pattenbury’s name in 
your news columns, we see you persist, so 
we are reluctantly obliged to inform you 
that we are this day instructing Gilfoyle & 
Co., our advertising agents, to cancel any 
contract they may have with you for ad- 
vertising Pattenbury’s shoes. 

“It seems a pity that after over twenty 
years of steady advertising in your columns 
you force us to take this step. It is, how- 
ever, Mr. Pattenbury’s wish, as he is seri- 
ously offended. 

“Yours truly, 
““PATTENBURY, INC. 


“By FREDERICK HASKINS, 
““Director of Advertising.’ 


“That’s nice,’ observed Jim Gurlaway, 
dropping the letter on Editor Greer’s desk. 
“Pretty nearly the last honest-to-gosh 
foreign contract on our books. I half ex- 
pected it.” 

“Then why in the name of common sense 
did you ever do such a fool thing?” de- 
manded the irritated Elly. “I wouldn’t 
have been surprised to see you ruin this 
paper in a year, but it never occurred to 
me you’d have the skids under it in less 
than three months. Whatever you expect 
to gain by it beats me.” 

“Never mind, Elly,’ soothed the pub- 
lisher. “‘ You watch.” 

He put on his hat and went out—to 
return half an hour later with a broad grin 
on his face. 

“Good news at last, Mister Editor,’’ he 
announced. ‘Fred Trimble’s authorized 
us to keep on running the Pattenbury elec- 
tros and he’ll pay the bill. He says his sales 
of Pattenbury shoes have taken quite a hop 
since we started our campaign. One old- 
timer blew in yesterday and said he was 
pleased to see this country was at last 
going to have the right kind of President, 
and he allowed the Pioneer had been his 
favorite newspaper for more than forty 
years and he couldn’t see but it was just as 
solid and sensible as it ever had been, even 
in John Godfrey’s day. So I guess we’ve 
got some friends after all, old fish eye. 
Cheer up! Trimble’s going to stop adver- 
tising in the Republicrat and give us all his 
business. Says we pay him and Fidge 
doesn’t. Now I’m going out and start a 
drive for some real business. I feel as if it’s 
coming to us.” 

“Step to it, son,” ‘counseled Elly, and 
grinned—as Jim afterward told Marcia— 
for the first time since the Pioneer had 
changed management. 

Along toward noon Gurlaway returned. 
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Why worry about coal? 
Get better results with 


the automatic, liquia fuel 
burner. Fits any furnace 


OU can end all the work and worry 
of your coal furnace if you’ll merely 
remove the grates and put a Nokol 
burner in. 


Nokol burns inexpensive liquid fuel 
that’s always plentiful. It does coal’s 
work cheaply and leaves no ashes, soot 
or grime to make you needless work. 


And Nokol “tends itself.” It operates 
automatically. A living room thermo- 
stat regulates it to give you any heat 
you wish at any hour. 


When you don’t need heat, the 
thermostat automatically shuts the 
fuel off and saves you money. 


Nokol is approved in its entirety by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


May we tell you more about liquid 
fuel heating the Nokol way? 


THE STEAM CORPORATION 


WEST 


ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO 
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Adaptable to hot air, 
hot water or steam 
house-heating plants 


EVENING POST 


‘What do you think, Elly?” he gloated, 
“TI got Flaxon’s drygoods store and Me- 
gann the druggist and Tony Bassini, our 
leading fruiterer and baseball enthusiast. 
Old Pop Flaxon said he hadn’t worn any- 
thing but Pattenbury’s plain Grahams for 
ten years and in his opinion a man who 
could do what Pattenbury had done could 
be trusted in the White House with abso- 
lute confidence. In fact, he said he believed 
the Pioneer had a very firm place in the 
affections of this community and it was this 
sort of independent, fearless stand which 
had ——”’ 

“ Aw, shucks!” snorted Elly. ‘It wasn’t 
three months ago I tried to get that old rip 
to use the Pioneer and he informed me that 
in his opinion there wasn’t room in this 
town for two papers, and the Republicrat 
suited him nicely.” 

“Well, he’s changed his tune now. And 
Wallace Megann said we’d better send him 
thirty copies every week instead of fifteen 
and if we kept on we’d soon be outselling 
T. Jefferson. He’s contracted for six inches 
double column every week for a year and 
he will write his own copy. Thank good- 
ness, there’s one local advertiser I don’t 
have to wet-nurse! 

“But Tony Bassini showed me some- 
thing I’d never thought of. In the minds 
of thousands and thousands of foreign-born 
people J. Q. Pattenbury is one of our great 
men. Why? Because they’ve seen his 
name and picture plastered all over this 
country—in everything printed, on bill- 
boards, in street cars, on fences, barns, 
rocks, trees and telegraph poles. They may 
not know what Senator Spoopendyke or 
Ambassador Picklebuster looks like or what 
excuse he has to be famous, but Pattenbury 
they simply can’t get away from. Then, as 
Tony says, ‘He’s da fella wat maka da 
gooda shooce.’ Tony says he’s just finish- 
ing up his naturalization and he’s going to 
vote for Pattenbury ‘alla time—two, tree, 
maybe four time.’ 

“Now, Elly, you and I ought to feel 
pretty good. Let’s give em some hot stuff 
this week. Why, it’s a cinch to show up the 
politicians. They haven’t even a sense of 
decent shame. Have you seen yesterday’s 
city papers yet? The Republicratic Na- 
tional Committee meeting that opens to- 
morrow in Washington is—well, let me read 
you the reports.” 

Gurlaway seized a copy of a late New 
York daily. 

‘Even the headlines give ’em away,’’ he 
said. 

‘“*‘GENERAL SUGDEN LEADS FIELD 


““*« Party Heads in Washington for Meeting 
of National Committee Give Line on 
Presidential Race’ 


_ “What do you know about that? Pick- 
ing a man for us to vote for already and the 
convention six months off! Listen! 


“** Just at present General Sugden seems 
to have a flying start and considerable 
prestige. He has not, of course, touched the 
states with the really large delegations. 
New York, for instance, will send an un- 
pledged delegation, the state chairman de- 
clared to-day, adding in the same breath 
that they were for no one and against no 
one.’ 


“T guess ‘no one’ is right, Elly. But 
they’ll be there to trade delegates, you can 
bet your life. Here’s some more: 


““*Bix-Senator Neally rode down from 
New York on the same train with William 
J. Gofflin, former chairman of the Republi- 
cratic National Committee, and arrived 
late to-night. He offered his ear to many 
of the leaders, but spoke little, and that in 
whispers.’ 


“Gumshoe stuff, eh, Mister Editor? 
Make the most of it. Here we go again: 


““The most interesting development. of 
the day was the fact that John K. Mur- 
dick, former senator from Wisconsin, who 
took a presidential boom to the convention 
himself last time, has moved into the office 
of Senator Codman at the Capitol and 
seems to be exceedingly happy. He is 
understood to be working for Governor 
Griggs, though he is keeping quiet about it.’ 


“Elly, you can get some great dope out 
of this. Listen again: 


“<The great game at present of all the 
candidates except General Sugden seems to 
be to line up for someone else every possible 
delegate the general might get. Sugden 
backers don’t mind this. They say the 
more the merrier. A strong Sugden man 


‘number of small machines. The big bos) 
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said to-day: ‘‘The Old Guard doesn’t i. 
tion any more, but is broken up inte, 


don’t dominate their states as they dj, 
And the various little barons who he 
succeeded the old oligarchy cannot cont 
all the delegates they round up. Tl 
can’t even deliver for sure the delegatic; 
from their own states.””’ | 


“Now, Elly, you’ve enough material) 
this one article for a smashing editor | 
Play up the sordid side, all the talk abi} 
barons and oligarchies and delivering di- 
gates and the rest. Show how tricky él 
sly they are—playing poker with |; 
people’s right of self-government as 
stakes. Forget you’re writing for a o}. 
horse derelict and imagine you're on a 5 
daily—say, the Chicago Guardian or 
New York Guide. a | 

“Gosh, Elly, this thing fires me to | 
very soul! We’re fighting for a big pi- 
ciple—the right of the common voter: 
have his say about the candidates he’s; 
vote for. Can’t you see how vital ; 
whole thing is?” 

““Oh, I guess so,’”’ replied the unexeita : 
Greer, lighting a pipe which he justly 
garded as a contemporary. ‘‘ You're rij; 
boy. But dog my cats! What does it! 
amount to—here in Trimount?” q 

“Elly, a principle is just as big and j| 
as righteous in Trimount as it is in Bos; 
or Philadelphia, and I rather think in ¢ 
small town it’s easier to put it across yi 
the people. This is as good a place to §\| 
as any.” 

““Maybe, maybe! Say, Jim, how ab‘ 
this week’s Gossip? I’m shy a couph} 
stickfuls. Better get busy.” 


VI 
| oma GREER, in spite of his si} 
exterior, really took pride in the Pio } 
editorials. He admired Jim Gurlaway |) 
But Elly had been born somewhere am | 
the Vermont hills, where it wasn’t (| 
sidered wholesome for young people| 
praise ’em right to their faces. If any 
in Trimount had spoken ill of Gurlawa | 
Greer’s hearing the traducer would ti 
had a tidy scrap on his hands, 
Gurlaway himself was no weakling w! 
it came to the use of language in print. | 
loved to write. He took infinite pains}| 
his column of Gossip and besides w 
nearly half of the editorial matter, | 
wasn’t so polished as Elly. His style | 
more the woodpecker’s—sharp, stacc) 
rapid—what Greer called hurry-up s'! 
Greer didn’t realize how Jim worker 
achieve this very thing and that ofte’ 
sentence that seemed to fulminate lil; 
firecracker had been rewritten a di! 
times in Gurlaway’s little hall bedroor} 
home. | 
The severely critical must have } 
cluded that Jim was not always quite ! 
but this was because he was an extrer | 
He exaggerated to send home the sti: 
blows of his argument. In the main he} 
right and his bias was displayed in mat! 
of detail rather than along broad lines. ! 
thought big. He was pitiless in sizin} | 
and judging situations. He hated jobk/ 
dickering, the cheap connivances of t3 
who bartered in the market of politics. 
He felt it was no time to be moderat} 
he got up on the roof, and having prov? 
himself with a choice assortment of ve? 
brickbats he bombarded his enemies ’} 
as much enthusiasm as if he had swunj! 
pen in a countrywide are. The fact } 
apparently these miscreants were far 
yond the range of his light and futile , 
tery did not render any more bland the ! 
of hisinkpot. Quite the contrary, per! } 
And oh, boy! He was having fun. | 
assured Marcia that even if the old Pio' 
ultimately collapsed he wouldn’t gr? 
the cost. ey 
Marcia assented eagerly. Probably’ 
was only an ignorant, unsophisticated i 
country wife with a misjudged admire? 
for a wild-eyed fanatic with the bu! 
quixotism intrenched firmly in his m3 
Nevertheless, she fed the fires of his a‘ 
from day to day and never for one mot! 
‘sensed the pathos of wasting so much » 
ammunition in a battle against an en! 
that wasn’t even among those present 
She put in a great deal of her time : 
Pioneer office, becoming an efficient at® 
ant for Elly Greer. She not only set,t) 
she learned the simple art of press fee 
while Elly turned the crank. Thus by! 
pensing with the services of the fitful ! 
ford boy they saved fifty cents a weel 
(Continued on Page 72) — 
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When the Boss Hits 
FO. Le Lellir 


When you hand the boss a bunch of bills 


instead of glancing at them and scribbling his O. K. 
as in the good old days, he just roars and GOES UPIN THE AIR ! 


And no wonder! Everything has been going up and 
up! And the situation has been growing worse and WORSE, 
with no improvement in sight, and— 


Well, when the boss gets down somewhere near terra 


firma again, why don’t you take him one side and explain gently 
but firmly, 


That you know one big thing that can be done. 
That it may not solve all his troubles but that it certainly will 
as far as printing is concerned. 


That if he agrees to it he can begin right then and 
there to SAVE MONEY on printing instead of losing it—That 
printing delays will be turned into Johnny-on-the-spot deliveries — 


That the work can all be done by his own help, in 
his own office under closest supervision —That it will enable him 


to take advantage of sales opportunities he can’t look at now —That it will 
build new business, and help land the old. 


When he realizes what all this means to him and his plant, he'll say, 


“Young man, if all you say ts true, PLL RAISE YOUR —scalp, if you 
don’t get that Multigraph representative over here inside of fifteen seconds.” 


“Printed on the Maltigraph’’ 


Not typewritten, but printed with real printers’ ink, and type, 


with illustrations if desired—and yet done by a small power driven 
machine that takes up little room, and does not turn your office into a printing plant. 


Office forms Circulars Restaurant menus 
Office stationery Folders Theatre programs 
Factory forms Dodgers Bank checks 

Tags Blotters Deposit slips 
Labels Small posters Order blanks 
Wrappers Cards Subscription blanks 
Stickers Notices Price lists 

Sales bulletins Imprinting Statements 

House organs Typewritten form letters Memorandum pads 
Booklets Printed form letters Postcards, etc., etc., etc, 
Pamphlets Illustrated form letters 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 
THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 
THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 
84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 


MILTIGRAPH GENIOR “MULTIGRAPH JSUN/OR The Multigraph 


if @ complete, compact equipment that This is a wonder hal) fairient equipment for pee Fae eaevelend Aho 

'S out high quality printing and form type- concerns which have a limited amount of work. : : 

Ming at Ser ony ee Basecucing Es Batiog It does both form typewriting and office Show me how I can solve some of my troubles with the Multigraph. 
om 25% to 75%. It is simple and easy to printing and produces the same high quality of 

ate; rapid and convenient. Electrically work as the Senior Equipment, but it is hand- Firm Our li j 

‘'n, with printing ink attachment, auto- operated only and cannot be equipped with 1 =) eC ata wi aa ur line 1s_ 

é&c paper feed, signature device, automatic electric opted automatic ans aoe Py he o3:6 

n release and wide printing surface. Easy device attachments as can the Senior. Easy i 

nents if desired, payments if desired. Nance scat a Official Position 


Street Address Town 18 [kor nlbaitocan ae 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

But Marcia’s contributions to journalism 
were far more than mechanical. It was no 
uncommon thing for her to remove the 
leaden stains from her fingers and dash off 
a poem, a recipe for a twenty-dollar effect 
in millinery at a cost of a dollar thirty-nine, 
or a five-hundred-word story. It has been 
seen how she cultivated and held the ley- 
alty of the women of Trimount. Now she 
organized a symposium. It went big. The 
prominent club ladies of Trimount were in- 
vited to contribute to the Pioneer’s columns 
their arguments for or against the candi- 
dacy of J. Q. Pattenbury. Of course the 
fors had it by a wide, wide margin. But 
every club lady who thus succeeded in get- 
ting her thoughts embalmed in more or less 
imperishable printers’ ink bought from six 
to sixty copies of the Pioneer and mailed 
them to her friends. 

So raged the tempest in tht Trimountian 
teapot. Of course, to the casual observer it 
didn’t mean anything. It was just a boy- 
and-girl game, a couple of kids playing at 
newspaper making and President making 
to amuse themselves and paying a high 
price for their fun. But as Jim insisted the 
idea wasn’t invalidated by limited promul- 
gation. Marcia was flamingly aware of its 
inherent merit. Therefore she hotly re- 
sented the apparent indifference of the 
veteran editor and quarreled with him half 
amiably but, nevertheless, with never- 
failing spirit. 

Elly liked Marcia—she was so delight- 
fully alert, so quick at retort—and for that 
reason he relished these arguments as one 
relishes the sharp bite of mustard. He 
loved to stir her up with a pretended oppo- 
sition. 

“You make me furious,’ she would 
scold. ‘‘You’rea prize damper. Goodness, 
you make me mad!”’ 

“Yes,’’ Elly would drawl mildly, “I see 
Ido. But someone’s got to keep the earth 
under you young ones. Otherwise you'd 
both go sailing off on a pink cloud of enthu- 
siasm. I figure not to allow Jim to get 
conceited. You praise him all the time and 
that isn’t good for a boy. You act as if you 
think he’s about perfect.” 

“Heis—almost. Anyhow, approvalstim- 
ulates him.” 

“There, there, what’d'I tell you? Well, 
if he’s steel I’ll try to be flint for him to 
strike a few sparks on. How’ll that do?” 

“Well enough if you’re not mistaking 
ivory for flint.” 

And Marcia would switch angrily back 
to her case, perhaps to return half an hour 
later with an apology for her ill temper; 
whereupon the old villain would grin be- 
hind the bowl of his pipe and murmur 
something unintelligible about a bright 
little woman. 

The weekly edition of the Pioneer was 
now athousand copies. Of these eight hun- 
dred were mailed or sold to regular readers. 
Gurlaway, out all day among the mer- 
chants or detailing neighborhoods in search 
of subscribers, had managed to raise the 
cash income of the Pioneer a microscopic 
notch higher than its disbursements. The 
paper was actually paying- Elly Greer’s 
salary, so it was no longer a drain on the 
Gurlaway exchequer. Jim began to figure 
when in the distant future he might ven- 
ture to take a few dollars a week for the 
Gurlaway family. 

The two hundred copies left after taking 
care of the Pioneer’s readers were mailed to 
alist headed by James Q. Pattenbury. This 
list included several advertising agencies, a 
lot of weeklies published in surrounding 
counties and a selection of metropolitan 
dailies, 

“‘Woolishness,’”’ said Elly Greer. “‘ Those 
big fellows don’t give a darn about us 
small fry. They don’t even tear off the 
wrappers.” 

“You never can tell,’ replied Jim. “It 
doesn’t cost much. It’s the only way I can 
hope to get our idea spread round outside 
this county.” 

“Haw!” jeered his colleague. ‘You 
want folks to laugh at you that never heard 
of you, eh? 

“'That’s a devil of a way to introduce 
yourself to strangers! You're not satisfied 
with making a chump of yourself here at 
home where folks will allow for you. You 
take the cake!” 

“Can’t help it,’’ assented Jim good- 
humoredly. ‘Hello, look at this! Logan- 
ville Blade has grabbed our idea—body and 
boots. What do you know about that? 
‘For President: J. Q. Pattenbury.’ And 
here’s an editorial giving us credit for what 
they consider a very sane proposition. 


THE SATURDAY 


Look here, old crépe-hanger—the seed’s be- 
ginning to germinate.” 

“Guess it won’t grow very rank—not in 
Loganville,’ was Elly’s comment. 


‘“‘Fred,’’ complained J. Q., sliding into 
the chair by his advertising director’s desk, 
“that Pioneer hyena keeps sending me his 
miserable sheet and I declare he gets worse 
all the time. It’s an outrage. Hasn’t a 
man any defense against such things? Did 
you write him? Did you stop our advertis- 
ing in that paper?” 

“T certainly did, but he keeps right on 
printing our copy. He doesn’t bill Gil- 
foyle, so I’ve an idea the local dealer, 
Trimble, is paying for the space. He’s also 
using the Pioneer for regular display adver- 
tising in addition to ours. Furthermore, 
Mr. Pattenbury, I’ve done some investigat- 
ing and our jobbing house in that territory 
says Trimble has been doubling his orders 
for our goods lately.”’ 

““Terrible!’’ sputtered J. Q. “Isn’t that 
the most awful thing you ever heard of— 
mixing commercialism with pretended pa- 
triotism? Rotten taste! And have you 
read some of the editorials the ruffian is 
printing? Nothing short of scurrilous. 
Disgraceful! I’m going to call in Thurber 
and make him tell me some legal action I 
can take—injunction or something.” 

“T don’t know,”’ said Haskins, ‘‘ whether 
you’d have any legal redress. But see here, 
chief, why bother about it? Seems to me 
the best way is to pay no attention to the 
thing. The more youstir it up the more dan- 
ger youincur of creatingaloudnoise. You’ve 
succeeded through publicity—wouldn’t it 
make a hot newspaper yarn for you to dis- 
play your fear of it?”’ 

“Fred Haskins, you’re crazy! You talk 
like—like—like a piece of cheese. Now 
you'd better get straightened out in this 
matter, or ot 

“Oh, now listen, chief! How do I know 
what’s the right thing to do? I’ve been 
with you fifteen years and when I’ve dis- 
agreed with your opinions I’ve usually 
been wrong, but I’m going to differ with 
you oncemore. And, by George, I’m right! 
That Pioneer chap has called the turn. 
T’ve read his stuff and I’m with him—yes, 
sir, I can’t help it. He certainly is one con- 
vincing arguer. Now, why don’t you iy 

J. Q. jumped to his feet, his face red with 
resentment. 

‘Right in my office, under my own nose, 
by George! Murderation! Is the whole 
world going nutty? Of all the absurd, far- 
fetched, tomfool ideas—why, I ought to 
fire you all, the three of you!” 

“But it’s spreading,’ cried Haskins. 
“T’m not so sure you can stop it. Quite a 
number of other small papers have taken 
it up. I imagine the spark has dropped 
into the tinder u 

“Now stop!” Pattenbury leaned over 
his advertising director’s desk. ‘‘Not an- 
other word! I won’t listen—I can’t listen! 
What are you trying to do—scare the liver 
and lights out of me? Let me tell you, 
something has to be done—and you’ve got 
to help. Forget your fool notions and see 
how I can escape the most embarrassing 
situation of my life. We'll call in Thur- 
ber—Lord, wouldn’t it be awful if it 
spread to any of the dailies? Fred, I don’t 
believe I ever knew what it was like to be 
afraid, but now, why—why—I’m plumb 
stampeded!”’ 

“T’ll do what I can, chief. You know 
what luck I had with the Pioneer. Let’s 
see now, suppose we fe 

At that moment young Gibbs, who had 
been playing a very heavy thinking part 
and at the same time absently scanning a 
few late newspapers—young Gibbs, the 
only member of the advertising department 
trio who had worked for the big boss less 
than a decade and was consequently over- 
whelmed with confusion whenever he 
inadvertently attracted J. Q.’s attention— 
young Gibbs exclaimed ‘‘Good gosh!” 

Pattenbury, already keyed to a high 
nervous pitch and now startled painfully, 
spun toward the assistant. 

“Well?” he demanded sharply. “‘What’s 
the matter with you?” 

““Wr—er—why, here’s a —— 

Gibbs’ voice stuck in his throat. He 
gulped and made several efforts to swallow 
a tongue which threatened to get him into 
serious trouble. 

’ “Fere’s a what?” shouted Pattenbury. 

‘A d-d-daily paper, sir, with that Pat- 
tenbury-for-President line right ac-c-c-cross 
the front page—big t-t-type and all.” 

Gibbs evidently expected to be blamed 
for this development. 


” 
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“A daily?” queried Pattenbury. “What 
daily?” " 

“Tt’s the—the Chicago Guardian, Mr. 
Pattenbury.” 
vir 

RATHER bored-looking young man, 

who was evidently not a traveling 
salesman, since he carried no sample cases, 
dropped off the noon train, east bound, and 
ambled in leisurely fashion to the Trimount 
House. Here he registered as Walter M. 
Biggers, of Chicago, and inquired regarding 
the location of the Weekly Pioneer. Then 
he went into the dining room, ate his dinner 
in a sad but conscientious manner, lighted 
a cigarette and wandered without haste 
along Main Street as directed. Presently 
he overhauled the small and dingy building 
occupied by the publishing interests of 
James T. Gurlaway and associates. 

Inside Mr. Biggers found a tiny office 
in what appeared to be a state of inerad- 
icable disarray and through a door he 
glimpsed the back shop—combined press- 
room and composing room—where a sunny- 
haired young woman stood at an ancient 
case sticking type. The familiar odor of 
printers’ ink hung heavily in the air. 

At a littered desk sat a middle-aged, 
round-shouldered man smoking a pipe 
whose odor was nothing short of racy and 
reading a galley proof. At the sound of the 
closing door this person swung about and 
looked up across the steel rims of his spec- 
tacles. 

“Mr. Gurlaway?”’ 

“No, Gurlaway’s out. Anything oe 

The caller laid a card on the slide of 
Elly’s desk. 

“T see,’ said Greer. ‘‘Glad to know you, 
Mr. Biggers. Just sit down. I think Jim’ll 
be in shortly.” 

He indicated a chair occupied by a dozen 
or more exchanges and leaned forward to 
sweep the papers to the floor. But Biggers 
eased himself down, remarking that he’d 
be just as comfortable—he was used to 
worse seats than that. 

“So,” said Greer, ‘“‘you’re with the 
Guardian. Well, well! Some paper!” 

“Some paper!”’ echoed Biggers toler- 
antly. ‘‘You said your name was - 

‘“Greer—Elliott W. Greer. I’m editor 
of this old single-track relic.” 

“‘Well, Mr. Greer, whoever is responsible 
for this Pattenbury boom of yours has sure 
hit a winner. Have you seen yesterday’s 
Guardian?”’ 

“No; Jim’ll have it when he comes in. 
I didn’t have time to go to the post office 
to-day; to-morrow’s press day and we’re 
up to our ears. Oh, we think the world of 
the Guardian.” 

‘Look at this,” said Biggers, spreading 
before the editor the rattling pages of the 
previous day’s Guardian. Across the top 
stretched in heavy Gothic the legend: 


FORPRESIDENT: J.Q.PATTENBURY 


“Holy Moses!” cried Elly. 

At that moment the door opened and a 
qualified maniac shouted: “Hey, Elly, look 
here! Marcia, come in, quick! It’s hap- 
pened—the impossib a) 

The maniac paused wild-eyed, his hat on 
one ear. In his outstretched hands he held 
a copy of the Chicago Guardian. 

“Oh,” he said hastily, ‘I’m sorry! I 
didn’t realize we had a caller. But you 
can’t blame me for being excited.”’ 

“This is our publisher, Mr. Gurlaway, 
Mr. Biggers. Jim, shake hands with Mr. 
Biggers, of the Chicago Guardian.” To the 
visitor Elly explained: ‘‘He isn’t always as 
crazy as this. Sometimes he’s almost 
rational.” 

Marcia appearing at this noment in the 
back-room doorway, the demented young 
man seized her and kissed her. This would 
have surprised anyone less imperturbable 
than Biggers, especially considering the 
smutted apron worn by the young woman 
and the liberal smudge on the side of her 
rather adorable nose and chin. 

“My wife,” said Jim. ‘Marcia, this is 
Mr. Biggers, and his paper, the great 
Chicago Guardian, has come out for Pat- 
tenbury. What do you know about that?” 

“I—I—it’s rather an abrupt way to 
break so important a bit of news,” replied 
Marcia. ‘‘Please pardon my toil-stained 
fingers, Mr. Biggers, and if you’ll excuse me 
I'll wash them.” 

She vanished. 

Biggers, who had risen, viewed all this 
byplay with a large condescension. Then 
he said: ‘‘Well, Mr. Gurlaway, I was telling 
Mr. Greer you’ve struck a-big-thing. It 
isn’t often a weekly like yours scoops the 
country, but we acknowledge in the 


‘tell you that we’re with you.” | 
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Guardian office that you’ve rung the 1) 
and I have orders from the main works) 


‘“Meaning Mr. Horton?” 

‘Exactly! I’m sent here as his perso} 
representative. But, pardon me, was} 
Mr. Greer saying you were just getting, 
press? I find I can’t leave for Chicago u}| 
to-morrow, anyhow. Suppose we wait uj 
supper time and then you bring )\, 
Gurlaway and Mr. Greer over to the hy! 
and have a bite to eat with me.” | 

Marcia Gurlaway once more appeare(; 
the doorway. 

“Jim, ask Mr. Biggers to come up to 
house. The hotel food isn’t fit to eat. By 
you come, too, and I’ll see that you h¢ 
something that’s at least palatable, wit; 
cup of real coffee.” | 

Mr. Biggers brightened perceptibly. | 
- ‘‘That’s very nice,’ he said. “I hj 
you don’t think I was spelling for | 
invitation.” 

“T shouldn’t blame you if you wei’ 
said Marcia, “‘especially after one tria | 
Trimount House fare. Now we'll hu; 
and make up the paper. We'll print in , 
morning—a thousand copies. That’s q) 
a circulation for the old Pioneer.” 

“We run eight hundred thousand ey; 
day,’’ remarked Biggers, smiling langui\) 
as he turned toward the door. 

“Not on a press like ours,” retor; 
Marcia, 
VIIT 


“rM\HE Old Man,” explained Biggers a } 

supper, as he flicked a cigarette ash i\ 
his emptied coffee cup, “‘isn’t stealing y} 
thunder. Heis as square as any newspe | 
publisher living. But he says you've | 
the greatest thing that’s been sprung in | 
years and he wants to push it along.” 

‘“‘Wonder he ever got wind of it,” ]| 
arded Elly Greer. 

“Oh, you don’t know V. H. He’s goi! 
uncanny gift for knowing everything {| 
happens. Things just drift his way as1\ 
were a magnet. In this case there happe ( 
to be a fresh yap opening up our | 
changes—green boy just out of }] 
school—and he ran across your paper ( 
wrote on it in blue pencil, ‘Yellow Jour | 
ism in the Tall Grass.’ Then he sent il] 
to Horton as a joke, with his initials | 
Let me tell you the Old Man raised 1) 
kid’s pay five dollars a week for being ¥) 
he calls alert in the interests of the Guard } 
It started something all right. | 

‘But I’d better go back a month ors| 
give you a clear picture of just what’s( 
up to all this. 7 4 

“Horton’s a lifelong Republicrat, \ 
while he’s personally kept strictly | 
the game of politics, of course our par i 
always loyally and consistently suppoi| 
the party and its candidates. 

“This year, however, V. H. woke | 
You know the Secretary of the Treas | 
recently put up a loud squawk about \ 
government’s expenses and there’s bee‘ 
devil of a lot of talk about the millions’! 
have been chucked to the chickader- 
taxpayers’ money, every cent, that mill ' 
of people had to sweat for. 

“Now the idea of putting a regular, h | 
headed, efficient, experienced business 1! 
in charge of this country isn’t original 1! 
you, Gurlaway—and it isn’t original )| 
Valentine Horton, of the Chicago Guard! 
It’s been talked of before, but no one! 
had the spine to get up and tell the vo’ 
what a lot of jackasses they are to gi|! 
employing incompetents and visionari¢t | 
public office. 

“Horton puts on his hat and searches | 
the Republicratic National Committee | 
informs them that though the Guardia! 
prepared to be loyal to the party he doe’ 
propose to devote paper and printers’ | 
and editorial talent to helping them ele 
pinhead to the presidency at a time ¥ 
the country is financially and economic 
in a critical condition. He suggests m1) 
that when the candidate is selected it wi k 
listen very hopefully to the com)! 
pee-pul if that candidate might be at! 
ness man of known qualifications who ec 
be depended upon to substitute horse s\* 
for peanut politics, forget party lines | 
put this land of ours on such a basis thi! 
wouldn’t be spending money like ve 
girl with carte blanche on some oil n3 
nate’s bank roll. In other words, | 


general manager wrecked a_business/! 
running it hopelessly into debt he'd) 
fired. But we let the United a 
skidding merrily into the financial bog? 
stead of keeping our expenses inside, 
limits of our income. Any schoolboy 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
syou where that sort of thing leads. Yet 
«keep the same old bunch of politicians 
1 fice and let ’em spend money with 
riken extravagance—say, a man will 
uzle up his income tax without a quiver 
» then go home and pan friend wife be- 
ue the grocer’s bill is five dollars higher 
1 it ought to be. Gee, when will we 
ae up? 
That’s something like the line of talk 
_{. handed the committee, and what do 
y suppose? They gave him the loud, 
yeling laugh and told him in effect to 
ae it to them—they knew their business 
light. They’d take care of the candi- 
ys and he needn’t worry. As for a busi- 
«man, they couldn’t see it. It wouldn’t 
sractical. It wouldn’t be politics. It 
» dn’t be Well, Horton didn’t wait 
var any more things it wouldn’t be, but 
ged out, peeved as the dickens, and 
sring the Guardian would never run a 
sto help elect some misfit that the gang 
«ied to hand the voter on a lettuce leaf 
{ a spoonful of guff to make him pal- 
ale. 
‘\nd then within a few days along comes 
j Pioneer and V. H. immediately sung 
or all the back numbers he’d missed 
cead your dope and let off three rousing 
es. He’d struck the very thing he 
ved. He sent for Spratt, our managing 
ir, and put it up to him, and Spratt was 
33h enough to grin when he saw the 
seer. It pretty nearly cost him a good 
) After that you can bet he took the 
sosition mighty seriously. 
‘he beauty of the situation is this man 
inbury’s a personal friend of Horton’s, 
cHorton realizes just what a hard nut 
igoing to be. That’s part of the game— 
ieate such an overwhelming sentiment 
iPattenbury won’t dare refuse—that is, 
on’t in the end. Just now he’s wild. 
)med the office this afternoon and one 
cr star men has interviewed him. It’s 
| day’s editions that we'll see to-morrow 
di understand Pattenbury’s going to 
‘for defamation of character every 
apaper that goes into the scheme. Oh, 
ch! 
‘low my job is to feature you and the 
er in our Sunday edition, with photo- 
jis of yourself and Mrs. Gurlaway and 
aie and the Pioneer office, outside 
n. 
“eaven forbid!” cried Marcia. “I was 
t to have it all cleaned up.”’ 
‘ever, Mrs. Gurlaway! It’s the dingi- 
sand the confusion that give it that 
nerful atmosphere. We will play up the 
(re but brilliant young publisher and 
‘yal wife, and the stanch and keenly 
(vant veteran editor who instantly 
cnized the tremendous epoch-making 
tof the brilliant young publisher’s brain 
—say, it will make a peach of a story! 
nd here is the practical side: Horton 
ieady lining up the biggest dailies in 
ountry to codperate in putting over 
an. A gigantic syndicate service is to 
farted with every word of your edi- 
3 and other material in proofs, mat- 
for stereotypes, which the smaller 
Mapers can have free. I tell you this is 
icity campaign such as has never 
littempted before in the history of the 
id States and Horton is aflame with 
isiasm, 
am instructed to bring to the Guard- 
ice the person or persons responsible 
'e working out of this plan and they 
2 clothed like the lilies of the field and 
‘work with solid gold pens writing 
‘editorials on genuine Japanese parch- 
1 In other words, Horton will shoot 
orks and you folks can just sail in and 
1your own salaries. It means a life 
T you—including Mrs. Gurlaway if 
jnts to make herself a career in news- 
(lom instead of the home. 
urthermore, if you need money now 
‘instructed to authorize you to draw 
} Guardian for any amount up to, say, 
‘ousand dollars; and, of course, you'll 
‘to arrange for someone to run the 
izr for the present.” 
‘his point James T. Gurlaway inter- 
tl Biggers’ flow of eloquence. The 
0 man had lost much of his lacka- 
hl indifference of manner and was 
‘ig to convey to the trio something of 
def’s enthusiasm. But Jim had held 
Jace as long as human nature could 
ithe strain, 
bld on,” he said, “you're going too 
me. Don’t forget, I’m a country 
vith a slow-working brain and I get 


jed easy. I understand, do I, that 
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you think Mr. Horton would like to have 
Mrs. Gurlaway and Mr. Greer and myself 
pack up and go to work for the Guard- 
lan?” 

‘““Yes—and you can write your own 
ticket.” 

“And then he expects me to delegate the 
op eae of the Pioneer to someone 
else?”’ 

““You’d have to.” 

“And you’re going to make us famous 
overnight as a trio of new stars in the news- 
paper and political firmament by write- 
ups and photographs and dizzy headlines 
not only in the Guardian but in newspapers 
everywhere?” 

“U-huh! That’s my part of the job.” 

“And in consideration for pulling us up 
by the roots and exposing us to the pitiless 
glare of the publicity sun Horton takes my 
idea and makes a go of it. In other words, 
J. Q. Pattenbury will be nominated because 
the newspapers are behind him. My dream 
comes true in that case.” 

“Yep, you’ve said it all. 
five thousand a 

“Never mind that. I don’t see any 
occasion to draw on your people for five 
thousand dollars, As for the rest of your 
proposition, of course there are three of us, 
and I can’t speak conclusively for Mr. 
Greer, He’s under contract with me for a 
year, but I shouldn’t think of standing in 
his way ie 

“Hold on there, Jim!” put in Elly. 
“You leave me out of it until you’ve settled 
your own problem. Marcia’s got some- 
thing to say, I guess.” 

“It’s a gorgeous opportunity for a young 
woman of Mrs. Gurlaway’s obvious tal- 
ents,’ remarked Biggers. 

“T’m not thinking of my opportunity,” 
said Marcia. ‘I’m thinking of Jim’s.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “‘it’s flattering, not 
alone to me but to all of us. It’s so dog- 
gone unexpected—say, Biggers, let me 
think out loud, will you? Sort of feel my 
way verbally and see if we can’t come to 
some conclusion. I'll take up the different 
features of your proposal in order: 

“First, you want us to pack up right 
away and jump to Chicago. You must re- 
member that we’ve been here all our lives 
and nowhere else. The idea of migrating 
to a big city is pretty serious. It would 
mean turning all our habits topsy-turvy— 
remodeling all our ideas. I confess the 
thought rather stuns me and at first I’m 
inclined to be against it. But that’s just 
timidity or country backwardness. 

“But when a fellow like me contemplates 
making such a big change he ought to size 
himself up pretty carefully. I went to 
New York once and gunned round among 
the newspapers and they all turned me 
down. I made up my mind those chaps 
sized me up about right—a small-town guy. 
So I decided to be a small-town guy and be 
content.” 

“He isn’t a small-town guy, Mr. Big- 
gers,” protested Marcia, ‘I’m always try- 
ing to get that notion out of his head. Tt 
isn’t the town one lives in—it’s the brains 
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in his head that make him a small-towner 
or a man of big-city caliber.’ 

“Cheers for Mrs. Gurlaway!” proposed 
Biggers. ‘“That’s the spirit!” 

“Nevertheless,” went on Jim, unswayed 
by this display of confidence, “I suspect 
that I am after all the best judge of my 
limitations. Not that they aren’t elastic— 
I'd be a chump if I thought they weren’t. 
But I hesitate to hop into a big newspaper 
office right out of a clear sky, where I’d be 
a mighty little toad in a big puddle. I’ve 
apparently developed a good thought in 
this Pattenbury campaign; I hope I'll 
strike many an idea just as good in future. 
But I don’t want to go off half-cocked. 
Maybe I’ll never have another. I’d hate 
to go to Chicago and prove a morning glory 
after all. 

“T don’t say I won’t do it; I only think 
I'd better not try it right away. Elly here 
can do as he likes. He has the weight of 
experience that will keep his feet on the 
ground and make him a valuable man.” 

“After spending my life in the thick 
growth?”’ protested the perturbed editor. 
“Not without a chaperon, James. Go on 
now—you're all right. Think out loud 
some more.”’ 

“Now I don’t see how I could turn the 
old Pioneer over to someone else,” went on 
Jim. ‘“‘I’d feel like a rank deserter, I’m 
fond of the people of this community and 
when they learn that the Pioneer, the home 
paper they’ve known for so long, has be- 
come the fountainhead of a big national 
movement, they’re going to be mighty in- 
terested—yes, if Idosay it, proud. Maybe 
they’ll be proud of me. What’d they say 
if 1 suddenly turned round and went to 
Chicago?” 

“You're foolish if you let the opinion of 
a bunch of farmers influence you,” objected 
Biggers. ‘‘It’s your life, not theirs, that’ll 
be affected.” 

“True, but I’m young. A little delay 
isn’t going to ruin me. I want to finish 
this job—carry out the Pioneer’s campaign 
until the convention has selected a candi- 
date, either Pattenbury or someone else— 
and put the Pioneer on Easy Street. Then I 
can think of the next thing to do. I rather 
believe I'll go to Chicago and ask your boss 
for a job and he can take me on his own 
terms, just so he agrees to give me an op- 
portunity to become.a real honest-to-gosh 
newspaper man. The day I step into the 
Guardian office will be the proudest day of 
my life.’ 

“‘And mine,” said Marcia. “If I can 
help Jim make good in Trimount I can help 
him in Chicago.” 

“How about you, Mr. Greer?” asked 
Biggers. 

“Tm likely to trail along with Jim,” said 
Elly, “just so you allow the boys in the 
office to smoke.” 

“Ever see a newspaper office where 
smoking wasn’t the principal business? 
Well, Mr. Gurlaway, how about my Sun- 
day story?” 

“You let Mrs. Gurlaway give you the 
dope for that,” said Jim. “I thought at 
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first we didn’t want any Sunday story, but 
if it will help the game along, why go to it. 
Only I wish it wasn’t necessary to play up 
personalities. Leave me out. Can’t you 
make it just a story of the Pioneer—one of 
the oldest papers in the country? Seems to 
me it’s picturesque enough to make a 
mighty good yarn, especially if—say, why 
don’t you call it the Rip Van Winkle of 
newspaperdom, waking up after ——”’ 

“Twenty years’ sleep,’ growled Elly 
Greer. ‘‘That’s a hot suggestion. Mr. 
Biggers, I owned the old wreck for just 
about twenty years—up to the time this 
fresh kid bought it—and now he insults me.” 

Biggers laughed. 

“That did sound pretty rough, Elly,” 
said Jim. ‘I see I’m no Sunday-feature 
headline writer. Let’s leave it to Biggers.”’ 

“You said something,” chirped Biggers. 
“You leave it to me—and Mrs. Gurlaway.” 

“About the Guardian’s plan to syndicate 
all our matter,” continued Gurlaway, “tell 
Mr. Horton to go the limit. Every word 
that Elly and I have written or may write 
from now on is absolutely at your disposal. 
We can produce just the same line of stuff 
here that we would in Chicago; and I’ll go 
to Chicago fora few days and see Mr. 
Horton and let him tell me his ideas. Elly 
can come along, too, if he wants to.” 

“Rip van Winkle drops dead on seeing 
Masonic Temple,” snorted Elly. “There’s 
another hot headline for your paper, Big- 
gers. I don’t know, Jim; I might get run 
over by a horse car or something. Do they 
have horse cars in your town, Mr. Big- 
gers?” 

“Horton will pay your expenses, Mr. 
Gurlaway,”’ said Biggers, ‘‘and of course 
you'll expect a salary as long as your stuff 
is being used by the Guardian. How much 
would you think you and Mr. Greer ought 
to have?” 

“T got twenty-five a week on the Repub- 
licrat,’’ said Jim, “‘andI’mpaying Elly if 

“Let’s make it a hundred and fifty a 
week for each of you for the duration of the 
Pattenbury campaign. I can put that over 
with the Old Man as easy as pie.” 

Elly Greer’s eyes popped. Jim looked 
thoughtful. Marcia held her breath. Her 
husband was so darned Quixotic! 

“All right,” said Jim. ‘‘We can use it. 
Now, Biggers, can we put Pattenbury over 
with the people?” 

“You wait until you talk with Horton.” 

“Does he feel confident?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 

“So do I, Biggers. Of course I know 
Pattenbury’s going to kick, but let him. 
The voters of this country will take him 
forcibly and set him down in the White 
House and make him say uncle or I miss 
my guess. Biggers, if Horton plays the 
game as you say he will I’ll bet you the 
Trimount Pioneer against one of those ter- 
rible cigarettes you smoke that both parties 
will nominate Pattenbury. Dern ’em— 
with a few million people and the roused 
press of this country battering at the doors 
of the Chicago and St. Louis convention 
halls they simply won’t dare do anything 
different! 

“By George, the power of the news- 
papers isn’t dead in this country, Biggers! 
Some of ’em are pretty flabby, but you'll 
see em come up to the scratch! I tell you, 
the day your boss stretched Pattenbury’s 
name across the top of his first page was 
one of the biggest days in the history of this 
United States.” 

Gurlaway’s eyes flashed and he thumped 
the dining-room table so that the dishes 
danced precariously. 

“Tl say so,” agreed Biggers. He had 
lapsed back into his habitual air of languid 
indifference. “It’s grand to be young, 
isn’t it? 

“But what if you were poor Pattenbury? 
What if you had built up a prosperous busi- 
ness and acquired a modest competency 
and were just settling down contentedly to 
enjoy life in comfort and a young upstart 
mounted on a boggle-eyed hobby all froth- 
ing at the mouth rode up to your front door 
and lassoed you and dragged you biting 
and cussing down Pennsylvania Avenue? 
And suppose he slammed you, willy-nilly, 
into the biggest, hardest, most thankless, 
nerve-racking and merciless job in the 
world. How would you like it, Gurlaway? 
Or you, Mr. Elly Greer?” 

“Me?” grunted Elly. He stuffed an 
insensate finger tip into the bowl of his 
pipe, applied a match and shot half a dozen 
thick blue clouds ceilingward. ‘‘Me? I’d 
grab the poker from my violated hearth- 
stone and beat his dad-blamed block off— 
that’s what I’d do.’ 
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54 smash-ups 
every hour! 


automobile accident causes injury or death 

in the United States. Statistics show that 
there are nearly 500,000 accidents a year—54 
smash-ups every hour! 

Official records show that 76% of these accidents 
occurred under 15 miles an hour. They happened, 
not because the driver was speeding, but because 
he couldn’t stop in time. His brakes may have 
worked well enough in little emergencies. But 
when the big test came, they failed to hold as they 
should—and the newspapers told the story. 

Don’t rely blindly on brakes that may fail you 
just at the critical moment. The chart at the right 
shows how quickly you should be able to stop. 
Have your garage man inspect your brakes 
regularly. 

Perhaps your brakes need only a slight adjust- 
ment—perhaps they need new lining. Ordinary 
woven lining wears down quickly and unevenly. 
It grabs and slips after the first few hundred miles. 
Unless frequent adjustments are made, you can 
never be sure that your brakes will hold. 


N ex every minute of the day or night, an 


A brake lining with 40% more material 


To insure efficient brake action always, a brake 
lining has been perfected which wears down slowly 
and maintains its gripping power even when worn 
as thin as cardboard. 

In each square inch of Thermoid Hydraulic 


SPEED 
PER HOUR 


Compressed Brake Lining 
there is 40% more mate- 
rial than in ordinary woven 
lining. This additional 
body gives a closer texture, 
which is made tight and compact by hydraulic 
compression of 2000 pounds pressure. Thermoid 
is also Grapnalized—an exclusive process which 
enables it to resist moisture, oil and gasoline. 


Brakes lined with Thermoid do not grab, slip, 
or swell from dampness. For these reasons the 
manufacturers of 50 of the leading cars and trucks 
have standardized on Thermoid. 


Don’t take any more chances with faulty brakes. 
Have your brakes inspected regularly. And next 
time you need new brake lining, be sure to specify 
Thermoid. 


The new seventy-page Thermoid book on auto- 
mobile brakes and braking is the most complete 
publication on the subject ever printed. This book 
tells how to keep your car within safety limits. 
Sent free. Write today. 


hermoid Rubber Compang _ 


Factory and Main Offices, Trenton, New Jersey 
New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston London Paris Turin 
Canadian Distributers: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities 


Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL 


Ordinary 
Woven 
Lining 

Notice the loosely 
woven texture. 
Wears down 
quickly and un- 

evenly. 
Loses its gripping 
power asitwears. 


Brake Lining 
Hydraulic Compressed 


Makers of eee Universal Joints’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 
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This chart shows the distances in which a car should stop, | 
at any given speed, if the brakes are efficient 


Thermoid 
Hydraulic 
Compressed 
Brake Lining 


Notice the compact 
texture. Wears 
down slowly.Gives 
uniform gripping 
surface until worn 
wafer thin. 
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iE BLACK RAM OF SUNLIGHT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


yier eyes had detected motion. A 
vand feet above a great bird sailed off 
ireached the desired distance to give 
oper angle for a dive, never once re- 
vig its eyes from the one rock out of 
t» bowlder field that had moved. 
‘\cuar heard a low humming sound and 
bhe first note of it every ewe rushed 
1 toward the spot where her own lamb 
ached. Tukuar heard the pounding 
fof his mother as she leaped down 
padow. Another came up toward the 
Jer field with desperate bounds—the 
jr of the lamb that had moved. 
um increased to a sinister hiss as of 
yngsteam. A great shape bored down 
_ the blue, the wings curved slightly 
kand at the instant Tukuar’s mother 
)d him the bird struck the lamb twenty 
ibelow. The ill-fated one’s mother 
oo late. She reared and _ struck 
osly at the big eagle as he flapped 
j but he was beyond her reach, the 
(gripped in his talons. Thereafter 
sr dreaded the sailing specks above. 
< five days the sounds of the hunt 
across the hills and at night the sig- 
jes flashed the news of the tremen- 
ssuccess of the hunt to all outlying 
j. As they sought for black rams the 
kis shot down all other sheep that 
«heir way. Those they could not use 
sragged to open spots and left. For 
} not the proper thing to provide 
jfor the emissaries of Tukuar, the 
( bighorn sheep? 
lie of all tribes, the secret theirs for 
jo share, the Washakis knew that 
ir’s 'emissaries rode upon the wings 
ves. It had long been noted that the 
ir birds soared low over the bighorn 
| then climbed aloft’and disappeared, 
vecks above the fleecy clouds, off to 
ito their guiding spirit. It was the 
Iki boast that there were more golden 
#in the Sunlight country than in any 
ispot of like size. between the rising 
sitting sun, and for perhaps a century 
/shaki had slain an eagle, the feathers 
dorned their chiefs being obtained 
uh trading with other tribes who 
4 the eagle only as a trophy to be 
cor feathers of wings and tail. The 
of birds floating above the peaks 
cthe progress of the hunt, ready 
yop to the feast and pick the scraps. 
!Washakis having one bad law passed 
Irtoremedy it; and thismade matters 
«for the one thing needed to restore 
)horn bands to their former numbers 
| wage ruthless war on eagles, the 
ess pirates that destroyed three out 
ry four lambs born in the Sunlight 


gar had rapidly lost his initial 
irdness and by the fifth day he could 
’ down the slope without missing a 
A few more days and he could leap 
f top of a bowlder, stand on its 
+ sloping surface or skip from rock 
( without a slip. He was two weeks 
fore the ever-watchful sentinel onthe 
‘ave the alarm. Tukuar was engaged 
ayful butting match with another 
rm of his own age, their heads pressed 
jtogether while each braced his feet 
arted every effort to drive the other 
.The two mothers grazed within a 
(t of them, never straying far from 
fspring when the latter were moving 
t knowing that this would invite 
ttack from the winged murderers 
€ 
after another the old ewes raised 
eads and every one in the band 
rd their gaze on the lone sentry on 
Int. The guarding ewe moved ex- 
l and stopped, repeated this move 
taes before she whirled and bounded 
the slope. Even before she reached 
fe others were in full flight for the 
( the cliff. Tukuar’s mother pitched 
hrough a break in the rim and 
‘(along a narrow ledge that angled 
‘icross the face of it. She tacked 
iid forth, running as smoothly on the 
‘projections of the cliff face as if 
":l ground, Tukuar following close 


fh the Washaki hunters topped the 
1ere were no sheep on the bowlder- 
€ meadow above the rims. 

(band of ewes threaded the sheep 
long the wall and came out upon 
Ww ridge that formed a connecting 
(dipping between two bulky hills. 


As they fled along the crest of this Tukuar’s 
parent halted in her tracks. An old 
whitened root lay in the center of the saddle 
in the midst of a few large rocks. Her 
sharp eyes had detected a slight movement 
between the forks of the root. It might 
have been the flirt of a chipmunk’s tail, 
but—it was not the first timeshe had viewed 
the hair tuft of a Washaki buck protruding 
above one of these strange blinds that 
covered the sheep trails on, every con- 
necting saddle top; the musket ball and 
the two arrow heads imbedded in her 
flesh testified to this. The rest of the band 
stood huddled close behind her. There was 
no further movement, but she whirled and 
plunged down the steep declivity, the 
others running with her. A terrific report 
crashed from the old root and a ewe that 
ran near Tukuar leaped far out from the 
slope and nearly smashed the black lamb 
in her fall. She rolled limply down the 
steep sidehill, buckling and sagging like a 
half-filled bag. A savage whoop of surprise 
announced the exultation of the red hunter 
over this chance shot. 

The battle-scarred old ewe headed 
straight for a far point where she had found 
refuge in the past when a general hunt was 
on. She bore away from the Clark’s Fork 
side of the divide, crossed it and held 
straight on through the ragged maze of 
pinnacles toward the rims above the 
Stinking Water. The hills teemed with 
hunting Washakis and she sighted many 
prowling bands. Twice during the day she 
avoided piles of stones and weathered 
roots that loomed beside some sheep trail 
she was following.’ By nightfall she had 
attained her goal and after ascending a 
seemingly endless cliff face she led the band 
out on a high flat top a thousand feet above 
timber line. 

Tukuar found himself on a plateau ex- 
tending a mile in length by half that dis- 
tance across its widest extremity. It stood 
isolated and alone, the sheer walls of it fall- 
ing abruptly away from every side. The 
streams that headed close under it to the 
south rushed off to the Stinking Water. 
Crag Creek swung in a twisting bend north 
of it and looped back, its tremendous yawn- 
ing cafion cutting the flat top off from the 
parent range behind. Tukuar could sweep 
enormous vistas of country in every direc- 
tion. Far off across the Stinking Water the 
Wapiti Mountains loomed against the sky, 
their lower slopes carpeted thick with 
spruce and lodgepole. The valley spread 
out before him for twenty miles to where 
the walls pinched sharply in upon it, block- 
ing it in by towering cliffs except for the 
narrow gap two thousand feet in depth 
through which the Stinking Water roared 
on its way to the low country. Below him 
sounded the hollow pounding of the Crag 
Creek Falls. 

He could see the glowing sparks by night 
and the smoke columns by day ascending 
from the fires that never died on the points 
that the white men later called the Lookout 
and Signal Rock. 

Here Tukuar spent the summer. The 
Washakis hunted ceaselessly in the hills, 
but no hunter attempted the perilous as- 
cent to the lone flat top that the curl of the 
cafion cut off from the rest of the world. 
He heard the reports of their muskets, but 
these came softened by distance. Some- 
times at night he could see the fires of their 
hunting camps. 

He romped with the three remaining 
lambs of the band and as they grew stronger 
he led them in explorations along the face 
of the cliffs. 

When he was three months old he 
rounded the shoulder of the wall on a nar- 
row ledge and came full upon a strange 
creature resting upon the extreme edge of a 
jutting shelf. This monster had tremen- 
dous horns that curled out and back, then 
forward. He turned his eyes upon the four 
lambs, favored them with a casual inspec- 
tion and resumed his nap. 


Tukuar passed him frequently after that, | 


always resting peacefully onsome point that 
afforded a clear view for miles, and the 
lambs learned that he meant no harm 
to them. 


Tukuar was now too heavy for an eagle |. 


to carry in its claws and he no longer par- 
ticularly feared them. But one day as he 
traveled along a narrow trail he learned 
that these birds were resourceful. The trail 
pinched out, but there were outcropping 
rocks projecting a foot or so beyond the 
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It makes a joint that is smooth, flush on 
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long as the belt itself. The “Clipper’’ 
tool is so simple that any factory worker 
can use it, and is glad to do so, because 
he knows that the lacing is safe at all 
times. The cost of ‘‘Clipper’’ lacing is 
a trifle and its saving is great, as over 
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service know. In larger plants many 
“Clipper” tools are stationed handy to 
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The “ Clipper”’ goes to manufacturers for 
a 30-day free trial on request: It is 
backed by a perpetual guarantee. 
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sheer face of the wall at intervals of a few 
feet. Tukuar worked across these, leaping 
from one to the next. Some were so small 
that he must bunch all four feet close to- 
gether as he landed, remaining in that posi- 
tion until launching forth to the next. The 
three lambs followed in single file, the next 
one in rear lighting on each rock as Tukuar 
left it. 

He heard again that hiss of mighty wings 
planing through the air. The eagle tipped 
dizzily on one side and struck viciously in- 
ward at the lamb behind him, giving a ter- 
rible wrench that dislodged its precarious 
foothold on the sloping point of rock. Then 
the point was empty. Tukuar looked over 
and saw a sprawling shape turning gro- 
tesquely through the air, another form div- 
ing gracefully after it, following it down. 
A sickening thud floated up to him, and 
the grinding of dislodged slabs in the rock 
slide piled at the foot of the cliff. He made 
frantic haste to reach the flats above. 

The nights had grown rapidly colder. 
Two early snows, soft and clinging, had 
fallen only to melt and disappear. In the 
mornings there were tongues of ice along 
the rocks where water seeped from the 
cracks. The bull elk started bugling, the 
first of the animals of the hills to mate. 
Two weeks later Tukuar could look down 
through the rifts in the trees below him and 
see an occasional movement of white on the 
timbered slopes—the white flags of mule 
deer milling restlessly from one spot to the 
next. Then the beasts with the curling horns 
climbed to the summit of their home range 
and joined the ewes. 

Heavy snows fell and drifted. The days 
were too cold and short to allow their melt- 
ing. From his lofty point Tukuar could see 
the solid white of the peaks, broken only by 
the brown tops of the ridges. The dead 
white of the snow gleamed through the 
heavy green of the spruce. Elk and deer 
moved down the country, holding to the 
timbered valleys, but the sheep still held to 
the peaks. Then came a gray day, an icy 
wind drifting slowly from the east. Milk- 
white fog banks floated in the pockets of 
the hills. 

The old ram led the way, ewes and lambs 
followed close behind. They worked down 
the cliffs, crossed Crag Creek and ascended 
the other side, following down the ridges 
of the main divide. Tukuar’s eyes detected 
moving dots on other ridges, others beyond 
those. The bighorn tribe was on the moye, 
but instead of following the valleys, as did 
the elk and deer, every band of sheep trav- 
eled the backbone of some ridge. Once 
started, they passed the antlered tribes 
that had streamed below them a month be- 
fore. For the elk no longer wintered in the 
open foothills as in the past, but made what 
shift they could to winter through in the 
lower valleys of the hills. Tukuar had been 
born in time to be a part of the last general 
movement of his kind to the winter range in 
the bad-land brakes. 

The old ram moved far down the range, 
chose an outcropping spur and followed it, 
resting on its rims late in the afternoon of 
the second day. Tukuar could see many 
animals of a kind strange to him feeding in 
the flats below. When night came the band 
descended to the flats and headed swiftly 
out across them. 

The young ram heard many new sounds 
as he followed close at his mother’s heels. 
A deep rumbling bellow sounded from 
close at hand and he pressed close to the 
old ewe’s flank, but the old sheep paid no 
heed to this note. White men had first 
started grazing their cows here three years 
before and most of the band had heard 
the bellow of range bulls before now. The 
bawl of a cow was the next note to startle 
him. The low country was frequently made 
hideous by an outburst of jeering yelps that 
rose from all sides. Tukuar had heard the 
squall of foxes in his native peaks, but these 
coyote voices were new to him. The flat 
wastes were little to his liking. There 
were no rough ledges and mighty cliffs upon 
which to hide when danger threatened and 
he felt a sense of helplessness, awed by his 
own insignificance, his feelings much the 
same as those a plains-bred calf would ex- 
perience at finding himself among the wild 
pinnacles of Tukuar’s home range. 

Then a new note drove the fear into his 
heart, a savage wail that rolled across the 
flats. Every sheep stopped in its tracks 
and they stood huddled together without a 
move until a far-off answer floated back, 
dreading to go on after hearing the message 
that two of the last buffalo grays in the 
foothills were on the hunt. After perhaps a 
minute the sturdy old ram led on and 
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toward morning he led them into a broken 
choppy country—curious flat benches en- 
circled by cut-bank washes and draws, a 
veritable network of coulees, miniature 
cafions with straight sides. From the midst 
of the bad lands a great pile of barren 
many-colored hills rose in a tumbled mass 
above the surrounding country, the Rain- 
bow Peaks, seeming but an isolated ruin 
borne into the low country by some gigantic 
convulsion of Nature and left there with no 
connecting link of hills to bind it to the 
parent range. 

All through the winter Tukuar heard the 
hunt calls of the two buffalo grays, but the 
big killers did not molest the sheep. They 
killed among the stock on the open range 
and at this time of year few cows pene- 
trated the breaks of the bad lands. For the 
same reason few riders came that way. 
Those that did come wrought havoc among 
the sheep, for they came to hunt, bringing 
strings of pack horses to be loaded out with 
meat. These men had guns that shot many 
times and once within range of a bunch of 
sheep the toll was heavy. Once in mid- 
winter Tukuar’s mother raised her head 
and took one look at a bad-land rim a hun- 
dred yards away. A stunted sage on the 
edge ‘of it had suddenly darkened and 
showed no light through it. She was off to 
a flying start, Tukuar leaping after her. 
The rapid reports of a magazine gun roared 
behind them. A sheep on Tukuar’s left 
made two wild lunges and pitched down 
with her head doubled under her. An old 
ewe just ahead of him collapsed in a limp 
heap, a .45-90 ball in the base of her brain, 
and Tukuar cleared her body at a single 
bound. He heard the thud of lead behind 
him and a third ewe dropped out of the 
bunch. The old ram had drawn away to 
winter by himself. Tukuar saw him appear 
on a rim off to one side and he had scarcely 
showed himself on the sky line before he 
lurched drunkenly and pitched over the 
brink. Then the rest were safe in the bot- 
tom of a bad-land crack and they ran for 
miles. A dozen times during the winter 
Tukuar heard the heavy cannonading that 
told of many casualties in other bands of 
sheep. 

Winter softened into spring and the 
grass greened at the roots of the sage. 
Tukuar’s mother led the remnants of the 
band back toward the Sunlight Peaks, cross- 
ing the flats at night. From well up the 
slope of the hills Tukuar heard the aching 
wail of a single buffalo gray, the last note of 
its kind that would ever reach his ears. 

They fed slowly up country, crossing 
over the heavy drifts from one open ridge 
to the next, lingering where feed was good 
and keeping just below the solid snow line. 
It was a month before they finally grazed 
out onto the meadow from which Tukuar 
had first glimpsed the world. He could see 
other bands of sheep in the open points, for 
all bighorns had not wintered in the low 
country. The wind whipped the snow from 
the flat plateaus and exposed ridges, un- 
covering sufficient feed to winter many of 
them through. It was only the surplus that 
migrated to the bad lands. 

The snow still claimed the peaks and 

there were treacherous snow combs that 
curled out and overlapped the rims, but 
there were broad patches of crisp green 
grass between the drifts. 
_ Tukuar’s horns had first formed irritat- 
ing points beneath the skin, then pushed 
through and showed above the hair of his 
scalp and lengthened, but not rapidly, for 
the horn growth of rams is very slow. 

The Washakis did not resume the gen- 
eral hunt with the coming of spring. Many 
bands of them filed through the hills, but 
these were burial parties carrying their 
dead to their last resting place on the very 
lip of the rims that overlooked the streams, 
interring them in solid-rock inclosures, their 
most-treasured belongings by their sides. 
There seemed to be a great sickness in the 
village. Day after day these files came to 
the rims and from his heights above Tukuar 
wondered what it was all about. 

There came a time in early fall when 
Tukuar saw the signal fires flash messages 
through half the night. From far out across 
the low country, where the chiefs had gone 
to gather in council with the whites, the 
message was relayed from point to point 
that the remnants of the tribe of Washaki 
must break camp and move to some spot of 
the White Father’s choosing. Two days 
later there was great commotion in the vil- 
lage. Tepees were struck and all belongings 
lashed on the pole litters trailing behind 
the ponies. Then the cavalcade filed down 
the valley, a long line of blue-clad horsemen 
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riding with it. Thereafter Tukuar }, 
more the rhythmic boom of tom-to)} 
the valleys and the smoke pilla’ 
gone from the Lookout and Signal °}, 

By fall Tukuar’s horns had att 
length of seven inches, rising from i 


with a slight curve outward and tot 
Very few sheep returned to the be 
for the winter—only one or tw 
bands of old sheep that could not bi; 
habits of a lifetime. The majority rm; 
on the peaks, as there was feed in pl } 
their depleted numbers. They scat} 
small bands on exposed ridges aj) 
plateaus open to the sweep of the} 
Tukuar wintered with the ewes, 
ing with them the next summer | 
but during his third winter he drey| 
apart from them and fed with a | 
rams that held clannishly off bj} 
selves, and with the coming of sj) 
deserted the ewes entirely. He ¢ ' 
summer home on the face of a ¢? 
flanked a mile-long bench, a cool n{ 
posure where the sun failed to re; 
even at midday. A dozen rams ran| 
mighty wall, feeding on the grass tl; 
on the shelves and ledges of the |} 
sprouted in tufts from the crack) 
rocks. The drifts packed in the ¢ 
were slow-melting and the wat. 
seeped from their lower edges fj) 
abundant moisture for the grass t} 
peted outcropping shoulders bety) 
series of crumbling rims. | 
Tukuar first learned of the taw)| 
of the hills during his fourth wint| 
big cats seldom invaded the peaks) 
ring the easier killing of the lower; 
the elk and deer furnishing the m) 
of their feed. 
Tukuar lay with six other rams u| 
edge of a low bench that broke the} 
the wind. A bunch of ewes and la} 
1 
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in the flat a hundred yards away. | 
saw an old ewe fling up her head); 
his direction for a single second ai) 
into mad flight, followed by the re | 
band. Every ram sprang to his fee | 
ing there was danger near. The w| 
straight over them, and a ram’s n¢| 
so keen as that of many other bt' 
puff of breeze curled downward an? 
under the ledge. This flurry carrie 
some scent and the rams broke cov | 
speed. A dreadful yellow cat |) 
forth from the edge of the benel | 
feet above and crashed down on th} 
rear, his frightful claws reaching || 
his victim’s sides and clamping thi 
the long fangs crunched into the > 
the base of the skull. | 
Every sheep on the mile-long rid i 
wild flight for the rims. Tukuar | 
over a sag in the snow comb and li 
a shelf six feet below, raced aloni 
leaped across a break, working his | 
down the cliff. The whole face of | 
was alive with frightened sheep 
two days not a single head peered 
edge. The ledges were packed wi 
drifts that sloped perilously dow 
dizzy brinks, but not one sheep} 
fatal slip. The bighorn can trayel | 
animal but the goat can attempt t! 
Tukuar’s hind feet were provi 
sharp-edged hoofs almost identical | 
hoofs of a deer. Each front foot ee 


by two bulging capsule-shaped al 
side by side and capable of bein 
wide apart, the cleft between ther | 
well up into the foot. His sharp i 
cut into the frozen crust; the ne 
feet clung to the most slippery st 
It was hunger that drove him |! 
last, for the feed that had cover} 
edges in the summer months was} 
ered deep with snow. Only a fews 
tufts sprouted from the cracks a) 
had been cropped short. He elim 
break in the comb and peered 
edge. Two old rams and a doi 
were there before him, feeding clo | 
rims and frequently raising their 
inspect a dark spot that lay farthi 
the ridge. Two eagles perched on} 
tore at it, for the mountain lion c 
been crossing over the divide n 
Clark’s Fork side to the Shosh} 
white man’s name for the Stinkin} 
and he had torn but a few mouths 
his victim before going on his way 
Other sheep appeared here 2 
over the rims and fed out into t) 
Just at dusk two foxes came to fet 
meat left behind by the tawny cat. ( 
days the eagles picked at it by day 
squall of foxes rose from the spot 
Then only the bones and horns 1 
(Continued on Page sl 


(Continued from Page 78) 
Cukuar looked down from his lofty perch 
yl witnessed many things. White trap- 
4s had come into the hills the year the 
\shakis left. They threw out their trap 
is along the streams for beaver, for lynx 
yl marten on the timbered slopes and on 
} bald ridges for the foxes that traveled 
} high divides. Prospectors had come 
nthe wake of the trappers and Tukuar 
yred down upon them as they sampled 
t ledges. Sometimes they started drifts 
pre the float was promising. These men 
ied for meat and bait, discriminating not 
fill between ewes and rams. The white 
ai’s cows were already grazing up the 
jrk’s Fork bottoms. For two years 
‘cuar had heard dull rumbling blasts 
ft jarred the foundations of the hills. 
‘se came from a mine that lay almost at 
pber line on the Clark’s Fork slope of the 
ide. All these men must be fed. The elk 
7 deer in the bottoms suffered heavy 
yes, and the sheep that held to the lower 
éks. 
‘he bighorn is a lover of his home range 
7 if unmolested does not travel exten- 
ply. It had been Tukuar’s lot to be born 
| particularly rough and uninviting strip 
fountry, and with meat in plenty the 
iters failed to penetrate the massive pile 
jre the black ram made his home. 
1 Tukuar’s sixth year his horns meas- 
ti fourteen inches round the base. They 
) from his skull, a continuous graceful 
i to the rear, down and outward until 
isharp points came back a little below 
i almost even with his eyes. During the 
ai two seasons he had occasionally met a 
) scattered ewes and squired them 
jugh the peaks until some ram with 
a7y horns appeared and assumed con- 
( But this year Tukuar felt belligerent, 
suently lowering his head and shaking 
siorns for no reason at all. Lordly bucks 
1 huge bull elk had summered in the 
jh pockets near timber line only a few 
ijred feet below his own summer re- 
ct. With the first cold days these ant- 
ri lords began to prepare for the mating 
(n. The velvet growth that had shielded 
«horns from harm now hung in frowzy 
ids and the owners horned the close- 
wing bows of timber-line spruce to 
cr it off and polish their shining points. 
[a they dropped down to the valleys to 
ét their does and cows. 
‘akuar climbed to the heights above in 
eh of new worlds to conquer. He 
cped often to shake his head. Once over 
¢ims he struck a sharp trot and gained 
érest of a slight rise before him. As he 
ted it he observed an old ram with a 
il of a dozen ewes, and Tukuar felt a 
ei rage sweep through him. He bore 
fusly down upon the other ram. The 
ent warrior shook his head menacingly, 
(as Tukuar neared him he rushed to 
him. They drove together with every 
te of weight behind their horns, and the 
éy curls crashed with an impact that 
ped both rams short. and almost 
pled Tukuar’s neck from the shock. 
| old ram renewed the onslaught 
viftly that he battered Tukuar stead- 
yackward. His charges followed in 
‘ succession—merciless, crushing drives. 
Liar could not stand against his heavier 
is and greater weight and in less than 
lin hour he quit the field. For two days 
>} was a dull ache in his neck and a curi- 
soaring in his ears. Then he felt better 
cset forth again. 
f spied a ram of his own age holding 
cewes. This time the warriors were 
‘ly matched. When exhausted from 
ring they pressed the curls of their horns 
sher and contented themselves with 
ng one another about until sufficiently 
{i to renew their desperate rushes. In 
2nd Tukuar held two of the ewes for his 
1 Whenever a strange ram appeared 
vo enemies bore down on him together 
such show of ferocity that he quit that 
‘cular mountain top without striking a 
' At intervals of a week or more the 
ams renewed their own quarrel, but 
'ghts did not last more than a fraction 
t» time of the first engagement. At last 
Inge came over them. Tukuar left his 
‘and wandered across to inspect his 
iy. The other ram came out to meet 
kee there was no resulting fight. . It 
2d to be in the mind of each that this 
\ quarreling over so commonplace a 
( as a band of ewes should cease. The 
et was buried between them and they 
4d off by themselves, 


e a drifted together and thus they 
red. 
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The white hunters had noted the fact 
that the points on the horns of young rams 
were slender and sharp, while those of older 
rams were blunt and splintered. Some con- 
tended that these points were broken in 
the yearly combats. Others insisted that in 
dropping from one ledge to the next the 
rams landed on their powerful horns, which 
could withstand the shock of the drop 
much better than their leg joints and that 
this shattered the slender tips. Tukuar’s 
points were still sharp and it had not oc- 
curred to him that this feature would ever 
be otherwise. When he fought he took his 
opponent’s weight on the heavy curl of his 
horns, not the points; when he dropped to 
a shelf below he sometimes leaned over and 
landed on the padded forefeet, easing his 
hind parts to the ground, and to the long- 
range observer it might appear that his 
head was the first part of him to strike. 
But Tukuar had no intention of performing 
any such headlong dives. 

In his eighth summer he was conscious 
of an obstruction to his sight. It was his 
habit to rest his head flat on the edge of the 
rims, the curl of his horns brushing the 
ground. From this position he could gaze 


off in all directions without moving: his | 
head. But of late when he turned his oval 
eyes to the side it seemed that something 
blurred his vision. Often he stretched his 
neck ahead, but the blur moved with him, 
and when he turned his head to look for it 
it was nowhere to be seen. He was forced to 
turn his head to face the object ‘he wished 
to inspect and could no longer peek from 
the corners of his’ eyes.’ This: grew more. 
pronounced, and at last »he realized that 
the horn points had passed his eyes. 
Tukuar swung his head at a projecting 
point of rock with a twisting upward move- 
ment that shattered the point of one horn. 
He battered industriously till both tips 
were splintered back sufficiently to cease 
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annoying him when he wished to glance to 
the side without turning his head. There- 
after he worked them down against the 
rocks as fast as the ever-growing curl forced 
the points ahead of his eyes. 

There was now a swarm of men working 
in the mines. The elk had quit the Clark’s 
Fork side, only a few scattered droves re- 
maining. The sheep on the lower ridges had 
been killed or driven back into the peaks 
and the hunters frequently penetrated the 
higher fastnesses of Tukuar’s home range. 
After two years of this the black ram 
moved away from his favorite country and 
traveled toward the Shoshone side of the 
peaks, taking up his stand in the ragged 
Sawteeth at the head of Crag Creek. Across 
from him loomed the towering bulk of the 
flat top where he had found refuge while 
the Washaki hunt was on, the curve of the 
yawning cafion cutting it off from the rest 
of the world. 

For another five years no man looked 
upon the black ram. Tukuar frequently 
strayed along the tremendous backbone of 
the range and swept the low country with 
his powerful eyes. Strange things had come 
to pass in the lowlands. 


There were dark spots from which smoke 
pillars curled lazily, as once they had 
ascended from the Washaki signal peaks. 
The flats were streaked with fine white lines 
and often Tukuar saw the trailing puffs of 
dust as white-topped wagons passed over 
these roads. The valley of the Stinking 
Water, now the Shoshone bottoms of the 
white men, was dotted with ranch houses 
and corrals. 

One day he descended to the first rims 
that flanked the valley near its lower ex- 
tremity, and as he gazed down into the 
jumbled mass of foothills at the foot of the 
wall there were other eyes as powerful as 
his own that gazed back at him. A band 
of antelope stood on the point of a knoll. 
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These speedsters of the open plains had 
been crowded back out of their native 
range to make their last stand in the broken 
country at the foot of the hills. The prong- 
horn buck that led the band could see 
Tukuar as clearly as the black ram could 
see him. One point they had in common— 
telescopic eyes, sight their most highly de- 
veloped and most dependable sense; but 
here the likeness ceased. The pronghorn 
buck was lithe and slender, built for speed; 
the black ram was sturdy and_ short 
coupled, fashioned for the strenuous work 
of hill climbing and bucking'the drifts. 

Tukuar could perform wonderful feats of 
agility on the face of a cliff where the ante- 
lope could not even find a foothold. The 
pronghorn could skim like a streak across 
long stretches where the ram would appear 
but an awkward galloper by comparison; 
each one perfect in his natural environ- 
ment, helpless when transplanted, yet here 
they stood and exchanged looks across a 
bare thousand feet. 

There were other prairie dwellers in the 
hills and Tukuar heard the nightly sere- 
nades of the coyotes. These cunning ones 
had fled from the low country before the 
poison baits of the wolfers and were accus- 
toming themselves to new conditions in the 
hills. Tukuar may have marveled at the 
swift transitions that had come to pass dur- 
ing his own short span of life. 

On the day of his birth there had been 
ten sheep in the hills for every one that 
ranged them now. But the bighorn kind 
had been holding its own for two seasons 
past. Tukuar did not know the two factors 
that had stopped. the slaughter of sheep. 
He had long since lost his fear of eagles and 
so perhaps did not notice that they were 
rapidly disappearing from the hills. The 
big pirates spiraled down to feed upon 
every trap bait set or poison put out by the 
trappers, and these men gazed wrathfully 
upon every eagle that had spoiled a trap set 
for better game by hopping upom it them- 
selves. Each eagle so snared meant a longer 
life for many bighorn lambs, and their way 
of feeding on bait put out for foxes inspired 
the trappers to shoot down every one of the 
birds that came in range. A much larger 
percentage of lambs survived than formerly. 

There was another factor that helped 
save Tukuar’s race from extinction. The 
first forest ranger had been stationed in the 
Sunlight Peaks and this man championed 


, the cause of the bighorn sheep. There were 


existing laws to regulate the killing of game, 
but of such recent birth that the settlers in 
the far pockets of the hills scarcely knew of 
their existence. They had always killed 
their meat as they needed it regardless of 
place or season, and this they continued 
to do, 

Brennan knew that he could not alter the 
convictions of a whole community, and as 
other wise men have done before and since 
he conceded some points to gain his end. 
The elk herds could no longer winter in the 
foothills and they crowded into the valleys 
when the snow fell heavy and there hun- 
dreds of them starved. In the face of this 
the settlers respected no law that forbade 
their killing the surplus which would other- 
wise have been winterkilled and gone to 
waste. It was soon rumored that Brennan 
could not see a quarter of elk meat hanging 
on a settler’s cabin at any time of year, but 
that hell broke loose in the neighborhood 
of any man that shot rams out of season or 
ewes at any time of year. On this basis he 
fought it through and won. 

Tukuar heard the rifle shots in the val- 
leys, but there was no shooting in the high 
country above timber line except in the 
fall months of every year. 

Brennan spent much of his time in the 
sheep range, watching the rare animals 
that were his favorites of all game. The 
hunters brought out the heads of many fine 
rams each season and the killing of these 
ancient ones had no influence on the sheep 
herds as a whole, for there was ever a sur- 
plus of rams. The ranger cherished a long- 
ing to take a head that was larger than any 
that had yet come out of the hills. He had 
seen two-thirds of all the rams that ranged 
in the Sunlight Peaks, many of them old 
and with massive horns, but for six years 
he had withheld his fire, always searching 
for the one ram that would prove the largest 
of his kind. 

Brennan had heard the tale of the big 
Washaki hunt and the massacre of the 
strange black rams that had once roamed 
there. It was said that one black ram had 
been seen once but was never killed. Ap- 
parently it had vanished from the face of 
the world, for the whole Washaki nation 
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Is carbon 
choking your motor? 


Do you have to shift to “second’’ on hills and 
retard your spark to stop ‘‘carbon knocks’’ ? 


ARBON deposit is a natural 
result of what goes on inside 


the gasoline motor. Exces- 
sive carbon is caused chiefly by four 
things: 


1—A too-rich carburetor mixture 

2—Backpressure, due to clogged 
muffler 

3—Unsuitable, inferior oil 

4—Worn or broken piston rings 


Carbon clogs your cylinders, over- 
heats your motor causing ‘“‘carbon 
knocks,”’ fouls spark plugs, gums 
up piston rings and pits exhaust 
valves, causing leaky compression. 


You can help prevent carbon 
forming by always getting that 13 
parts air to 1 part gasoline mixture. 


With the motor warmed up and 
idling, open the G-Piel Muffler Cut- 
Out and turn down the adjusting 
screw until you hear the motor 
begin to slow down. Then turn 
the other way very slowly until 
you again hear the maximum speed. 
Check this adjustment from time 
to time with the G-Piel Cut-Out 
and keep it right. 

On the other hand, the trouble 


you are experiencing may be caused 
by a caked, clogged muffler. 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely posi- 
tive in action. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


haust shoots 
open air. 


The G-Piel closes passage 
to muffler. 10 of the ex- 
irectly into 
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To find out about your muffler, 
simply test the motor with the 
muffler and without it. There is 
nothing like a G-Piel Cut-Out for 
easy motor-testing. 

And when blowing out the motor 
with kerosene, wood alcohol or other 
‘“‘carbon remover’”’ be sure you open 
the G-Piel, as this keeps the loosened 
deposit from getting into the muffler. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 

Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys the sharp, clear bark of a pow- 
erful, sweet-running motor. A hot 
spark in every cylinder, valves 
opening wide and seating tight, just 
the right mixture from carburetor, 
exhaust gases scavenging freely 
through the G-Piel Cut-Out. 

The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives 
that extra ‘‘ounce’’ of power on a 
hard pull or short ‘‘sprint,”’ and it 
helps cool a hot engine. ° 

Select the right size Cut-Out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. It will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 

Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO. 
280 Madison Ave. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 


(G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 


had scoured the length and breadth of the 
Sunlight Peaks without ever sighting him > 
again. Three miners had reported having 
seen a great black ram in the hills, but that 
had been long ago and no man had seen 
him since, and year after year the ranger 
wondered if the legend was based on fact 
and if it were possible that one black ram 
still roamed the peaks. : 

Tukuar, the cause of this speculation, led 
a quiet life on the walls of the ragged Saw- 
teeth. The older rams were shy and wary 
and the trophy hunters found it increas- 
ingly hard to find good heads. Some of 
them occasionally hunted the Sawteeth for 
ancient rams, but Tukuar always received 
warning of their presence. The ewes and 
lambs on the ridge took alarm at their ap- 
proach and whenever a bunch of frightened 
ewes suddenly forsook the high meadows 
and sought safety under the rims Tukuar 
was apprised that danger lurked above. 
He worked round the shoulders of the rocks 
tosafety. This was his only source of warn- 
ing, for the man scent was not carried down 
the walls in sufficient strength to reach his 
indifferent nose unless the wind was exactly 
right; and his ears were of little help. 

Sound meant little to him. All his long 
life he had listened to falling stones loos- 
ened from the cliff face by the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the water that 
seeped through’ the crevices in the rock, 
torn away by the force of the wind or dis- 
lodged by the feet of other sheep. These 
rocks crashed against the shoulders of the 
cliffs in their descent and smashed through 
the trees below. Some key point frequently 
gave way in a rock slide with a resultant 
grinding of rocks as the whole slide moved. 
In the winter great sections of the over- 
hanging snow combs gave way along witha 
portion of the crumbling rims themselves 
and precipitated hundreds of tons upon. the 
steep slope at the foot of the cliffs, gather- 
ing momentum and roaring on in an aya- 
lanche that swept a lane through the trees 
and piled débris a hundred feet deep across 
the bottoms. Some men believed that 
these constant sounds had caused old rams 
to be careless of noise, attributing it to 
some similar source. Others affirmed that 
the eardrums were deadened from the bat- 
tering fights and that old rams could no 
longer hear at all. 

It may be that Tukuar did not hear the 
first reports that thundered in the narrow 
gorge. In any case he did not trouble to 
rise from his bed until a ram appeared, run- 
ning wildly along a shelf below him. Then 
he jumped to his feet and turned round in 
jerky bounds as if bewildered and unde- 
cided which course to take. His eyes cen- 
tered on the two heads on the rims across 
and he ran, leaping along ledges and bounc- 
ing across breaks to the next point beyond. 
As he started a queer shape whirled down 
from above, turning over in the air, and a 
dead ram struck the edge of the shelf on 
which he ran and bounced off into space. 
Another crashed limply to the ledge and he 
leaped over it. 

Then the two men across first saw the 
fabled black ram with the massive horns. 
The steady roll of two magazine guns 
banked up in the cafion and was tossed 
from wall to wall; spurts of rock splinters 
played round Tukuar as the heavy balls 
searched for him; then he was round the 
bend and out of range. 

The tale was spread and once more the 
big hunt for the black ram was on. 

Brennan decided to come in from across 
the range, and in so doing he was even wiser 
then he thought, for Tukuar had quit the 
Sawteeth and moved back to the range of 
his youth. While the hunters scoured the 
vicinity where the men had last seen him 
the black ram was squiring a band of ewes 
ten miles to the north, separated from 
those who sought his life by a maze of 
yawning gorges and towering points. 

Brennan topped a mighty ridge two 
hours after sunrise and swung along the 
crest of a spur that led away toward the 
Sawteeth. He stopped and listened to a 
distant sound. Time after time it reached 
him, the dull booming impact of heavy 
horns. He sat down and rested his elbows 
on his knees as he trained his glasses in the 
direction of the sound. He gazed long, then 
lowered them. 

“Tukuar,” he said. ‘‘The last descend- 
ant of the god of bighorn sheep. One to 
every thousand—the count stands correct, 
for there are not over a thousand left in the 
whole of the Sunlight Peaks.’ 

It was but fitting that the man who had 
stood for the salvation of the bighorn tribe 
should take the best trophy of their kind, 
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and Brennan started for the ridge wl, 
Tukuar battled with another ram. { 

It was late in the afternoon when Bh 
nan reached his goal. He cautiously cir ¢ 
a band of ewes, keeping well out of t 
sight. The tracks of a great ram led d 
over a rim and -he crept to the edge. It 
not a cliff, but a precipitous slope, and 
hundred yards below him the black | 
had turned back and was climbing toy) 
the ridge. The oval eyes detected the m’ 
form the instant he looked over the e¢ 
and Brennan was treated to a sight thi 
is given to but few men to witness, 

The sidehill was so steep that a | 
could have put forth one arm even wit) | 
shoulder and touched the slope as he wa } 
round it. Even an elk or deer would || 
bunched his muscles, braced his’ feet | 
put on the brakes at every jump when ; 
ning down it, holding himself in ¢h| 
Brennan beheld the black ram fie) 
down the slope in mighty bounds anc; 
stead of holding his speed in cheel} 
seemed only to touch and skim on 
more in another leap of such length ; 
the legs of an elk or deer would | 
crumpled under the weight of his hoe; 
he landed. Tukuar disappeared, his ; 
feet throwing dirt uphill behind hn; 
every jump as his muscles drove hin) 
And Brennan had not fired. He reason 
would have been too difficult a mark) 
would only haye served further to frig ¢ 
the ram whose horns should one day bi 
In this way he explained his failure tos| 
when within range of the most h| 
prized animal in the hills. 

Once more Tukuar disappeared 2] 
had done in the time of Washakis. No; 
cut his trail for another year. Bre; 
hunted long for him and in the summ | 
sought to locate his retreat so that het} 
take his scalp in the fall, but with a| 
knowledge of sheep he could find no } 
of the great black ram. 

- The ranger often gazed longingly a) 
towering flat top that stood alone, a| 
by the rent at the head of Crag Creel ; 
point upon which it was said no mal} 
ever set his foot. 

With the coming of fall Brennan } 
his camp in the head of the cafion and | 
the attempt to scale this lofty pile. | 
week he prospected round its hae | 
after frequent ascents which proyed | 
false leads he found a break through’ | 
he could reach the top. After four ho 
strenuous and dangerous climbing he | 
out on the flats that had never before 
marked by either moccasin or boot : 


A few wise old ewes fed at the far ‘| 
it and he kept under coyer as he cros 
the cliffs that fell away to the north. } 
moved along the rims hé examined 
point that reached out fromthe cliff, 
were long stretches where the walls’ 
sheer and there was nothing to see b 
feathery tops of the spruce a thousan 
below. He reached a spot where it 8! 
that a huge chunk had been nicked fre 
lip of the rims. The sides of this note 
covered with a carpet of grass and p 
abruptly down, giving the basin @ 
pool effect. And on a point that. 
from its lower extremity the black r 
asleep. A long hunt had ended. 

The ranger looked through his | 
Twice he shifted his position to mak 
For a space of minutes he looked 
from the edge and retraced his ste} 
after all it is more the joy of the hun 
the kill at the end of it. He had note 
the mighty horns and estimated their 
ure as more than seventeen inches | 
the base. j 

“Maybe they’ll keep on growin) 
said. “I'll come back from time t 
and see.” al 

Brennan knew the ways of rams. 17 
would range this isolated peak and) 
molested would not leave it during t) 
years he had yet to live. He couldfi 
horns when Tukuar was winterkille 
mount them on the scalp of some 
ram. Once more the ranger eXcUs: 
failure to shoot. at 

Tukuar slept on, unconscious of + 
that death had stalked close to hi) 
passed him by. Most of his time wall 
in sleep and in pondering over the ¢ 
during his quarter century of life. 

A year had passed before the } 
made another trip to see if the hor 
grown, and perhaps a week before h 
the black ram closed his eyes in the / 
the noonday sun. It must be t! 
dreamed, for when he opened them ¢} 
was night and the Washaki signal fir 
once more flashing in the peaks. ¢ 
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k ‘em up 


pics OUT any busy corner. Jot down 
the names of the cars that pass during five 
minutes—or ten minutes. Check ’em up in 
our booklet, “The Companies Timken Keeps.”’ 

You'll find 80% to go% of those makes 
have Timken Bearings at points of hardest 
service. 

Why? Because the Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearing is the type of bearing that 
will function properly under radial load or 
f / thrust load and all possible combinations of 
mh y tas the two. 


The type of bearing that can meet 
L— everything in the way of bumps, twists, skids, 
ee heavy going and heavy loads and yet outlive 
Sy the best car made. 


And the car builders know it! 


y THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY W 
Canton, Ohio 


\NDARD PRACTICE 


cuse of Timken Bearings at 
ts of hard service in the great 
Jity of motor-vehicles is proof 
adership established on the 
(ed principle of design, quality 
tnufacture, performance on the 
‘and service to the automotive 
ie 


40 Stops from 
1st Street to 40th 


Not a happy life for ordinary 
brake lining. But Garco doesn’t 
mind it. Nota bit. For Garco’s 
not ordinary. It’s good for steen 
thousand stops of that kind— 
and for just as many of those 
“slow downs” from 40 miles to 
nothing in half as many seconds. 


Specially selected asbestos; fine, 
strong wire; a friction that goes clear 
through. That’s Garco. Your dealer 
will tell you more. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


BRAKE LINING 


Executive Accountants command bigsalaries. Thousands of 
firmsneed them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Accountantsin 
U.S. Many are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train 
you thoroly by mail in spare time for C. P.A., examinations 
or executive accounting positions. Knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary to begin—we prepare you from the ground 
up. Our course and service are under the supervision of 
William B. Castenholtz, A. M., C. P. A., Former Comp- 
troller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P. A’s, including members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write 
now for information and free book of Accountancy facts. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271-H Chicago 
“The Largest Business Training Institution in theWorld’’ 


SEND £28. BUILDING BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted forcomfort, beautyand 
me adaptability to any climate. 
‘er Representative Cal. Homes’”’ 
BM 50Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
sty “The New Colonials” 
; os #4 55 Plans, $3000to$20,000—C1. 
“West Coast Bungalows’’ 60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
S and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FR EE 
EXTRA—"“Litile Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied 
E, W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 481 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


pss A Eh th ea Die ht hte etd ate SSS 
SALESMEN WANTED resident or travelling, to sell 

- Shinon Products to retailers 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 
attractive deals. 23-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 


handsomeincome. Allor parttime. Roch. Chem. Co,, Rochester, N.Y. 


QUESTION? 


How Can I 
Make More Money? 


__ IF YOU HAVE THE WILL, 
HERE’S THE WAY 


ANSWER! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
685 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative, I can earn $1.00 or more an 
hour ingmy spare time. 


Name__ 


Address 
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The court ruled for the defendant. 

“Propinquity’s undeniably dangerous. 
Warren, you’re excused from the party. 
But what’s this about skipping a year? I 
didn’t know f 

Warren brightened. ‘Oh, I decided on 
that a long time ago. I’ve been taking an 
extra subject every term. Old Mr. Doane 
says I can do it if I keep it up.” 

He skipped the year and he avoided 
other parties with a diminishing maternal 
opposition. He knew what he wanted. He 
got it. By this time he had analyzed the 
principle and evaluated it properly. 

It took him to college at seventeen; it 
earned him a place on his freshman football 
team, and on the Varsity in his second year; 
it elected him to the fraternity he carefully 
chose as the best; it brought him a num- 
ber of pleasant acquaintanceships, which 
atoned perhaps for the lack of any very 
close friends. Increasingly it demonstrated 
its value in every aspect of endeavor. He 
enlarged and perfected it, reducing it to a 
compact and elastic card system which 
covered a remarkable variety of topics and 
times. 

He wanted health. He wrote it down, 
and below that heading added ways and 
means: ‘“‘Exercise—special pains to de- 
velop the left side. Eyes—no stra_a on 
them, ever. Diet—avoid this and insist on 
that. Sleep the same eight hours every 
night.” He studied himself as carefully as 
his father might have done, and censored 
his habits sternly. It was typical of his 
attitude toward everything else—that card 
concerning his desire to be well and strong. 
He graduated midway in his class, his high 
marks in the subjects he found worthy of 
attention balanced by bare passing figures 
in those he was required to take against his 
will. And he matriculated into the foundry 
wing of the Amesbury Iron Works three 
days after commencement. 

“<Tt’s what I want to do, that’s all,’”’ was 
his explanation when his father protested. 
“T’ve thought it all out.” 

“But the shops—with your degree! You 
could have a really good job if you 

“Don’t you worry about that. I'll have 
the best job in the plant before I’m thirty- 
five.” Warren laughed briefly. 

““What’s that?” 

“Owner,” said Warren. ‘‘Andtheworks’ll 
be worth owning by then too.” 

His father’s anxieties subsided in a 
chuckle. ‘Does Amesbury know it?” 

“Not yet.” Warren was calm about it. 
“But I do—and that’s all that matters.”’ 

Followed four grimy months in the foun- 
dry, and three greasy ones in the machine 
shops. Then an interlude of well-soaped 
and white-collared office duty, and a season 
of the road—Mrs. Pond reconciled to long 
absences by the improvement in her son’s 
aspect and income. And after the road the 
office again, a cubicle all his own; with a 
dictating machine and wire trays for letters 
and a reasonably free hand in the matter of 
method and policy; with Sales Manager in 
black letters on the ground-glass panel of 
the door—all because of the system, the 
system which Cyrus Amesbury allowed him 
to apply to the entire selling organization. 
Warren would look at the framed placard 
hanging above his desk with an affectionate 
veneration: K W Y W—the magic letters 
which were blazoned redly on all the house 
correspondence, the motto to which old 
travelers were slowly converted. 

“Know What You Want—there’s the 
whole secret of success in four words,” 
Warren would say. “You can’t expect to 
get it if you don’t even know what it is, can 
you? Think it over, write it down, go after 
it—and you get it. I did.” 

Or: “Did you really want to go to that 
fight more than you wanted to sell Grady, 
Manly? Of.course you didn’t. But you 
went to the fight and you didn’t sell Grady. 
Why? Because you didn’t stop to find out 
what you wanted. If you’d written it down 
you’d have stayed in Peoria and sent in 
that order. Stick to the system, Manly. 
It’s the one sure winner on earth.” 

He justified it himself. He had plenty 
of money now—the excellent, subdued 
clothes that hinted of solid prosperity, the 
small car, the steadily swelling account at 
the bank. People had begun to regard him 
with envious respect. They spoke about 

him to his father and mother. 
was sinfully proud of him. But she con- 
tinued to laugh illogically at some of his 


| attitudes. The old social issue had revived. 


Mrs. Pond - 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“'There’s only one reason for going about 
with girls,’ he stated oracularly. “If a 
man wants to fall in love and marry it’s the 
thing todo. Otherwise he’d better stay out 
of their way. No sense hanging round the 
station if you don’t want to take a train.” 

“But—but aren’t you going to marry, 
Warren?” Mrs. Pond’s youthful dimple 
flickered into visibility and vanished again. 

“Of course. When the time comes. No- 
body ought to do it before he’s twenty-five 
at least. Too young to know what you 
want before that.” 

“‘Oh, I see. And you'll know then?” 

“T know pretty well right now,” he said 
calmly. ‘But I’m not ready. When Tam 
[’ll be as sociable as you like. You'll see.” 

He did know—to a degree of particu- 
larity which would have amazed his mother. 
The original decision to mate with a woman 
of a stature commensurate to his own had 
long since ceased to depend on the naive 
ambition to father a family circus, but it 
persisted with greater force by virtue of 
better reasons. Big women were apt to be 
more sensible than little ones; it made for 
self-reliance, capability, health, to own 
superaverage inches. She must be tall— 
not a freak, but a fine upstanding figure. 
Five ten or eleven anyway, and weighted 
suitably in correlation. He had it all set 
down on Card Number Seventeen, in the 
locked file in his desk. 

She must be intelligent, in the masculine 
sense, of course. She must have an in- 
herited social confidence, a reasonable 
amount of money. She must be good- 
looking, too, so that falling in love would be 
a natural and pleasing process. Her voice 


must be low-pitched, so that listening to it 


would put no rasp on his nerves. 

He had particularized further—scientifi- 
cally established minutiz tempted him. 
The qualities he possessed inevitably con- 
noted a concave facial type; she must have 
a strong chin and brow, therefore. He 
specified large hands, indicia of compe- 
tency; and sensible, liberally proportioned 
feet, which signified poise. He even knew 
the shape of her finger tips and the color of 
her eyes and hair. 

An outdoor woman of course—good at 
games, fond of horses and dogs and woods 
and lakes, a comrade for vacation days 
who would not mourn hotel verandas. Not 
given to cards and dances, or to gossip and 
flirtations either, and yet the sort who 
might undertake any of those diversions 
successfully if she chose. 

His index card contained her pen portrait 
drawn with the relentless specificity of a 
Bertillon chart. And that he should find 
and obtain her was a foregone conclusion. 
You always got what you wanted provided 
you knew what it was. Well, he knew. 

As to time, his twenty-fifth year pre- 
sented itself as eminently desirable. It was 
sufficiently sophisticated to promise wis- 
dom of choice, and yet youthful enough to 
favor romance. He had no intention of 
excluding the emotional aspect. He meant 
to fall in love quite as completely as any 
purblind Romeo had ever done it. He had 
analyzed and weighed the value of romance 
as a reagent and solvent. A happy mar- 
riage required love as its very foundation. 
But it was just as easy to fall in love with the 
right woman as with the wrong one. When 
he was twenty-five he would cast about, 
choose the right one and fall efficiently in 
love with her. That was all. 

His twenty-fifth birthday was now al- 
most a month in the background. He had 
been examining candidates unobtrusively 
during those four weeks, with a dawning 
doubt. Maychester wasn’t a very big 
world, and the section of its populace from 
which the right girl must emanate held a 
decidedly constricted range of choice. The 
mere superficialities excluded most of the 
eligibles at a glance. Except for four or five 
otherwise impossible persons there weren’t 
any girls of the right physical dimensions. 
He had begun to wonder whether, after all, 
the system might not fail him in the great- 
est test, when he found Rachel Westerley 
in his mother’s sitting room and recognized 
her as perfection, his card-index ideal in- 
carnate and alive! 


qr 


GREEABLY conscious that his new 
dinner suit fitted almost poetically he 
walked across the trodden turf of the little 
park through a benignant dusk. The 
Whites’ hguse had begun to sag wearily 
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under the weight of its mortgages; t) 
were forlorn gaps in the wooden f, 
which inclosed its scarred lawn—An, 
brothers and sisters were an active ]- 
and one end of the veranda was percep | 
lower than the other. But the way, 
laughter that rolled toward him aj} 
opened the gate betrayed none of the sp 
ing influence of financial reverses yw, 
Warren Pond regarded as correct. | 
Whites were an incorrigibly frivolous 
ily. And Anita was the worst of then) 
He could hear her gurgling laugh a full} 
above the chorus. It displeased him,> 
was scowling mentally when he came 
The scowl erased itself as he encoun) | 
Rachel Westerley’s calm, level eyes. |; 
whensurrounded by thesefatuously che? 
people she remained immune to the i> 
tion. Among grasshoppers she conti | 
to be the soberly sagacious ant. He ]}| 
pang of triumph as he moved toward ; 
taking as if by prearrangement the yi) 
place beside her on the faded lumpy | 
What incredible luck! No, it wasn’t : 
he’d earned this. You only needed to |; 
what you wanted. 
Anita with her inevitable dancing ; 
skipped toward him with a pad and p| 
‘We're playing Limericks, Warren. | 
know—everybody writes a line.” | 
He shook his head. “Better let mew: 
I’m no good at such things.” 
“Oh, please!”’? Anita had a con 
tional aversion to being denied. Shef: 
the issue so persistently that he yi 
with an apologetic side glance toward | 
Westerley. | 
“Silly, isn’t it?”’ he shrugged, as | 
danced away. | 
“Yes, but it’s surprisingly difficult | 
she told him unexpectedly. It was | 
challenge. He glanced at the com} 
achievement: 


There was a young lady of Wilts | 
Who always wore pleated plaid ki| 
Till a nearsighted guy 
Politely asked: “Why ——” | 


“What drivel!’”? He glowered aj 
idiotic lines. “I’m to write the las!) 
eh? Rime with kilts, I suppose?” 

seYieges - 

She leaned over the pad. Her pros! 
produced a curious quiver somewher' ¢ 
in his being. He suddenly wanted to | 
the Limerick, just to show her th| 
could do it. 

Let’s see—what under the sun 
with kilts? He ransacked his se} 
classified memories. Then with a el? 
enlightenment flowed along his penci_ 


“Do you travel around on those stii’ 


Anita snatched the sheet from hin / 
a joyous gurgle and declaimed the! 
pleted masterpiece dramatically. 1 
was a burst of delighted applause. V! 
Pond was ashamed of the secret } 
faction which possessed him. Mal‘ 
capering clown of himself before th 
who —— 

“T hate that sort of thing, don’t i 
He turned to her. “It’s really wors' 
wasting time—it corrupts one’s 1! 
processes. And any fool can do it.” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” She nodde} 
eyes sobering. “Any waste of intell t 
energy is a mistake.” 

He felt that he had recovered lost g 
Instantly he steered the conversati 
ward safety. 

“That’s the essence of the syster' 
know—concentrate everything you! 
on one thing at a time. Napoleon us; 
same idea—he’d throw his whole! 
army at one point while his enemies 
using ten times as many men to prot t 
extended line. That was his whole sti 
when you boil it down. It works in) 
ness just as well as in war.” i 

She was thoughtful. ‘‘I can see th: 

“Of course. It’s obvious. Nowit) 
manship the vital thing is to center! 
faculty on the individual prospect a} 
immediate present. I train our men’ 

He elucidated the system eagerly, 
ing its cardinal principle. “It all) 
down, like everything else in life, to 
ing what you want, and when you wi 
and how much.” ee 

She nodded, looking across. the 
“Yes, I follow that.” fe i 

Anita skipped toward them. “J) 
this one, Warren.” - 

(Continued on Page 87. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

le was almost angry at the interruption. 
‘ease, no. I—I want to talk sense to 
is Westerley, Anita.”’ 
he pouted. “‘Oh, come on 4 
No; really, I’m serious.” 

he caught sight of Wilbur Swope, who 
ise this moment to make a belated 
tearance, and the diversion spared War- 
» from further persuasions. Wilbur was 
ily like Anita herself—minute, alert, 
n a frisking restless speech and a super- 
#1 cleverness which he joyously dissi- 
ad on just such futilities as this. Warren 
‘pproved of him without disliking him. 
(1 never amount to anything unless he 
ened that a successful lawyer can’t afford 
ye an amateur clown. Wilbur was al- 
és buzzing about Anita White—which 
ably accounted for some measure of 
‘rivolity. 

We've worked it out with index cards 
jn at. the plant,”’ he resumed eagerly. 
Irhaps Lesswing showed you 4 
Yes,” she interrupted, “‘I’ve seen the 
ys. And I think you’re perfectly right— 
‘a thoroughly sound principle.” 

er glance strayed to the group about 
our and Anita, attracted by a shatter- 
gexplosion of mirth. Annoyed, Warren 
aed for it to subside. Anita, her eyes 
taming, recited the new masterpiece, to 
th Mr. Swope had instantly supplied 
(missing climax: 


spendthrift named Angus McCutcheon 
‘as short-changed a dime in Metuchen; 
And back in Dundee 
His neighbors agree 
's a blot on Metuchen’s escutcheon!’’ 


‘arren lifted his brows and shoulders as 
eddying gusts of laughter lapped them. 
[hat illustrates my theory beautifully. 
ype’s as clever as anybody in town. 
In he wants to he can see through a 
ilicated tangle of legal puzzles better 
é any other young lawyer in May- 
(ter. But he doesn’t know what he 
is. He’s never stopped to reason it out 
”d see for himself that there’s no profit 
taking idiotic jingles, and put his brains 
omething worth while. He’s perfectly 
tble of doing it. It’s merely that he 
‘n’t know what he wants.” 

hehel Westerley nodded thoughtfully. 
is. It’s a pity. So many clever people 
te themselves on useless things.” 

ie dismissed the topic of Wilbur Swope 
‘with, and under her warming curiosity 
11 was moved to explain his system in 
» minute detail, illustrating it by inci- 
| after incident from its practical appli- 
tn to the business of the Amesbury 
) Works. 4 

leanwhile the others played bridge, not 
(tifically and in silence, but to a clatter 
lvolous small talk-which Warren Pond 
id vaguely disturbing. He observed 
ait distracted the attention of his audi- 
‘rather frequently. Miss Westerley’s 
»nses ceased to be definite, lapsed into 
‘hanical generalities, inclusive assents. 
‘Vas irritatingly conscious that he was 
(naking the impression he desired. It 
‘Swope, he decided. The fellow simply 
in’t keep still. Twice at-some flat 
‘cism he surprised a reluctantly mirth- 
wist at the corners of Miss Westerley’s 
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Superficially,’*’ He 
Informed Himseltf 
With a Stressonthe 


Qualifying Adverb Which Was at Once a Rebuke and a Warning 


slight severe lips. And when the bridge 
game dissolved into a clamorous group 
about Swope’s exhibition of card tricks, 
which he performed with a stream of patter 
even sillier than the feats themselves, he 
surrendered at discretion. 

“It’s impossible to conduct a sensible 
conversation with that blether going on,” 
hesaid, smiling deprecatorily. ‘‘Let’s join.” 

She rose to the suggestion with the de- 
liberate smooth grace of motion he inter- 
preted as connoting perfect correlation of 
nerves and muscles. They stood with the 
others, watching Wilbur’s fingers. He in- 
stantly impressed Miss Westerley into half- 
acquiescentservice, persuading her to choose 
a card which presently was discovered and 
exhibited after mysterious manipulations. 
She demanded enlightenment, and received 
it. Warren Pond felt curiously shelved. 
For an interval he found himself wondering 
whether, after all—but he was -mollified 
when somebody started the rickety phono- 
graph and Wilbur Swope was obliged to 
dance with Anita. Miss Westerley turned 
to Warren: 

“‘Shall we try it?” 

He made the concession to Philistine 
customs grudgingly. She nodded. They 
moved off. Warren danced perfectly. He 
had learned this as intelligently as he 
learned everything else. It was.a regret- 
table but necessary part of a man’s equip- 
ment. But he would have preferred a 
waxed floor, plenty of room, a competent 
orchestra. Dancing in a crowded little 
room, the available space irregularly tres- 
passed upon by hurriedly moved furniture, 
rolled-back rugs, the dangerously low chan- 
delier—was not even efficient. He con- 
sulted his partner, whose dancing was as 
studiedly faultless as his own. 

“This is rather silly, isn’t it? There isn’t 
room 4 

She acquiesced instantly. They found 
adjacent chairs out of the path of gyrating 
couples and he returned stubbornly to 
shop. She listened more attentively, he 
thought, and her occasional questions be- 
trayed an intelligent interest. He told her 
a good deal about his pet business theories. 
Again he had the agreeable consciousness 
that he held her respectful attention. But 
the bray of the phonograph intruded per- 
sistently, and the moving figures distracted 
even his own thoughts from his topic. 
Anita and Wilbur, floating, whirling, dart- 
ing in and out between the others, stirred 
an unwilling admiration. 

“They dance beautifully, don’t they?” 
He interrupted himself as Anita flitted 

ast. 
i Rachel Westerley nodded. 

“Yes. I’ve been watching him. It’s a 
natural talent in his case, not an acquired 
art. He doesn’t think about it.” 

“‘T suppose so.”’ He glowered at Wilbur. 
“It’s a pity, though. If he weren’t so 
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awfully good at 
all these parlor 
sports he’d be a 
wonder at the 
law.” 

“Perhaps he’ll settle down when he gets 
older,” she suggested. “They often do, I 
notice.” 

“Not Wilbur Swope.” He shook his 
head. ‘‘He’ll be dancing and doing card 
tricks and giving monologues when he’s 
eighty. It’s a pity. A mighty fine mind 
just wasted on trifles.”’ 

“Yes. It isa pity. I feel the same way 
about Anita. She’s terribly clever, you 
know. At college”—she sighed —‘‘why, 
when she chose to study there wasn’t any- 
body in the class who could beat her. But 
she hardly ever chose. She went in for 
everything and anything except the cur- 
riculum. I used to envy her then. She 
always had the lead in our plays; she wrote 
the songs and edited the monthly and ar- 
ranged the dances. But I don’t think she 
learned anything at all.” 

He wagged his head. ‘ Anita’s a lot more 
practical than Swope, though. She makes 
her own clothes and: hats, and she runs the 
house—under difficulties too. It’s different 
witha girl. It doesn’t matter much if she’s 
a bit frivolous. But a man who can’t keep 
his feet on the ground 4 

Again his head shake completed the 
sentence. 

The evening ended, inevitably, with the 
chafing dish. Anita brewed something out 
of cheese and breadcrumbs and mustard 
and paprika which Warren Pond knew 
would assault a normal digestion like an 
infantry advance. He ate it, however, out 
of sense of duty strongly reinforced by the 
effect of the first mouthful on his palate. 
Miss Westerley barely touched her portion. 

“T never eat these midnight things,” she 
said. 

Warren subscribed to the wisdom of this 
without wholly approving the practice. In 
Rome, within limits, one should burn 
Roman candles. 

He went home in a faintly divided mood. 
Rachel Westerley assuredly improved on 
acquaintance. She measured up to his 
fixed specifications in a fashion which im- 
pressed him once more as almost uncanny. 
He recalled certain romantic theories of 
Aunt Evvie’s with a smile of tolerant 
amusement. Aunt Evvie believed passion- 
ately in the doctrine that marriages are 
divinely prearranged. It was her convic- 
tion that she and Uncle Adam had been 
predestined to meet and love and mate, and 
she could prove this, to her own satisfac- 
tion, by advancing the multitude of coin- 
cidences without which they would have 
been as ships that pass in the night. If 
Uncle Adam hadn’t missed his train out of 
Dowagiac; if the hotel clerk charged with 
the duty of rousing him at six-fifteen had 
not happened to overlook the memoran- 
dum on his call sheet; if the Peterses’ cook 
hadn’t chosen that precise interval to look 
on the cooking sherry when it was potently 
brown—it was like the Mother Goose rime 
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concerning the water that put out the fire 
that burned the stick that beat the cow 
that And yet here was a woman 
patently cast by someone or something to 
play the réle of Mrs. Warren Pond. 

He studied the matter while he removed 
the evening clothes. There wasn’t any 
reasonable doubt that she fitted his require- 
ments in even the minute respects in which 
he would have been disposed to make con- 
cessions. Even the color of her eyes and hair. 
And she owned the Westerley Forge Com- 
pany—lock, stock and money barrel! She 
not only owned it—she ran it, and ran it so 
capably that not even the K-W system and 
its inventor could make light of its compe- 
tition. She knew every process, every de- 
partment, every phase of the business quite 
as well as Warren Pond himself. Very 
likely she knew even more than he did— 
finances, for instance. Why, if he had 
turned over his specifications to a heavenly 
woman factory they could scarcely have 
been followed with closer fidelity. It was 
really worth marveling over, crass coinci- 
dence though it was. 

“T’ve seen enough to be sure right now,” 
he informed his image in the glass. ‘She's 
the one. It’s just a question of closing with 
her—I mean ——” He saw himself flush. 
“T suppose I ought to be romantie about it 
and say it’s a question of winning her. 
Ugh!” 

Aunt Evvie’s saccharine phrase left a 
sticky taste on his lips. He wondered what 
Rachel Westerley would think of a man 
who dreamed of winning her. A swift 
mental vision of the amused superior scorn 
in her steady gray-green eyes made him 
flush again. 

“No, ‘closing’ is the right word. It’s a 
business proposition—the biggest sort of a 
business proposition. There’s no gamble 
about it. I’ve found out what I want and 
it’s my job to show her that I’m what she 
wants. That’s all.” 


iv 


Hs obedient brain envisaged the task 
thus appointed. It excluded distrac- 
tions, side issues, irrelevancies, without 
mercy. The objective being Miss Rachel 
Westerley’s realization that she wanted 
Warren Pond as much as he wanted her, 
nothing remained but the consideration of 
ways and means. Obviously in order to 
impress her suitably he must see her as 
often as possible during her stay in May- 
chester. There must be no waste of time 
or opportunity; or he would find himself 
handicapped by the necessity of continuing 
the campaign in Pittland, where he would 
confront all sorts of obstacles not en- 
countered here at home. 

He would call on her of course. That was 
necessary under the social code anyway. 
He would go there to-morrow night. Anita 
and her harum-scarum friends had inter- 
fered too much this evening. To-morrow, 
with fewer distractions and interruptions, he 
could make better progress. But a disturb- 
ing idea intruded. Suppose Anita had an- 
other mob of frivolers there? He scowled 
at the glass. It was unlucky that Miss 
Westerley had chosen Anita as her hostess, 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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nly been visiting somebody less 
jivolity—some nice staid old lady, 
ace But he cut short that 
shing was to be gained by vain 
it was a condition and not a 
)) Mr. Cleveland had so aptly 
ted, which faced him. He must 
ahe found it. 
Pad’s restrained inquiries at break- 
ed him an opening for the first 
“ected expedients. 
s you'd ask Anita and her friend 
«0 dinner,” he said after confess- 
had enjoyed himself. ‘It struck 
zht that Anita couldn’t do very 
e way of entertaining, and she’d 
ove to have you.” 
trse. That’s very thoughtful of 
mn. 
aced up sharply. The tone was 
§spiciously innocent. But his 
eyes were concerned with the 
jatter of chipping the top from 
he dimple was faintly visible, 
itself was not especially signifi- 
§ often exhibited it when she was 
f least amused. An idea almost 
jian inserted itself amid his 
) A herring across the trail—why 
j mother delude herself with the 
at it was Anita who centered his 
jicitudes?. She had been irritat- 
jyorn in the matter of that early 
ae schoolbooks. And she con- 
yemember the disgraceful episode 
j handkerchief and a pillow. All 
jwith that rooted conviction for 
d, to construct a fresh misappre- 


11’t help admiring her last night,’’ 
eboldly. ‘‘She’s the grittiest girl 
(7. Things must be simply fright- 
Ir. White, and yet Anita’s as gay 
til and happy as if—really, I got 
é of her last night.” 

fited strategically to his oatmeal. 
‘1d pursued promptly. 

4 noticed that you exactly hated 
in.” He chuckled. ‘‘Wasn’t she 
at mother used to think—er- 


tied. Warren concealed a trium- 
7. He knew exactly what had 
je sally, though nothing in his 
oxpression remotely suggested 
jot had served the purpose of a 


i a dear,’’ she said sweetly. “‘I’ll 
jto-night. You'll be sure to come 
«’t you, Warren? I know you 
‘ich things, but it’s only common 
ir you to be here.”’ 
11 come, of course.” Warren 
livineingly. “I expected to when 
it. I suppose I’ll have to amuse 
ee tne doesn’t do any of the 
ir tricks.” 
2 to the works with the sensa- 
_on Bernstorff. They were abso- 
"he scent, thanks to that lucky 
icing Anita the visible objective. 
1onopolize Rachel Westerley all 
i hout rousing even a glimmer of 
: And there’d be a chance of 
bie real headway, too, without all 
{ going on. 
{ some mental notes concerning 
ie, Hone leads; just as well 
ese things out in advance. Tell 
ithe new catalogue scheme, for 
hose territory charts too. 
lress, won’t you?” Mrs. Pond 
, the hall when he came home, 


» pink and blue girls she chap- 
ie looked anxious, as if fearing 
ard-headed preference for busi- 
He dissembled cunningly. 

ive to? I didn’t know you were 
ike a fuss about it.’ 

7ou would. You look so nice in 


indered ungraciously. ‘‘Oh, all 


it’s silly, all the same.” 

longer than usual over the 
It was necessary to rehearse 
| things he intended to say. 

it reminds me—did you ever 
jsee one of our catalogue sets? 
idea, you know; only worked 
it doesn’t look like it. Saves 
d postage and pleases the cus- 
send you one.” 

vs the idea—work up to it with- 
lis to drag it in. And the scheme 
fa check on credits too. 

ka little annoyed to discover, 
me down, that his mother had 


as 


enlarged on his idea to the extent of asking 
the Belknap twins and Charlie Doane and 
Bert Scudder. He scowled when he caught 
the unmistakable voice of Wilbur Swope in 
the hall. Hang it, this would be just as bad 
as last night! Why hadn’t he been specific? 
_ He repressed the thought sternly. Cry- 
ing ever spilled opportunities was anathema 
maranatha to his creed. No one could have 
guessed from his greeting that he had not 
expected all his mother’s guests. He felt 
her eyes on him approvingly. As he re- 
leased Rachel Westerley’s cool fingers he 
was moved to shoot a quick sidewise glance 
at Mrs. Pond. She was not watching him, 
but the dimple was in evidence. It was 
enough to send him across the room to 
Anita, leaving Miss Westerley to listen to 
Wilbur Swope. Anita grinned up at him 
cheerfully. She was curled into a fluffy 
mass of semidiaphanous pink. He ob- 
served that she held her crossed ankles 
saucily before her. It was a trick of hers. 
He leaned back against the arm of another 
chair, conscious of motherly eyes upon him, 
and directed toward Anita a look heavily 
charged with benevolence. 

““You’re blossoming late, Warrie,’’ she 
informed him, ‘‘but you’re—you’re mighty 
lak’ a rose.” 

Her eyes had a queer trick of their own, 
he observed. They danced without moy- 
ing. But his skin prickled under the mirth 
in them. Anita saw through him without 
trying. No use hoping to fool her. But he 
managed a credible counterfeit of a grin in 
turn. 

“T was sure you’d be mad about her,” 
she confided as he made no verbal riposte. 
“‘She’s exactly your sort.’ 

He refused to rise to this fly. “‘ You mean 
Miss Westerley? Would you call me ex- 
actly wild about her? How does it show?” 

She crinkled her eyes. ‘‘Be terribly care- 
ful, Warrie! You know that I’m perfectly 
sure to tell her every word.” 

He foresaw complications. ‘‘Then tell 

her I found her very interesting,’ he 
hedged. ‘“She’s in my own line of work, 
fe know, and she’s thoroughly mistress 
of it.” . 
“Blah!” said Anita irreverently. ‘You 
don’t want me to insult her for you, do 
you? Isn’t she just superb? She always 
makes me think of the word ‘queenly,’ ex- 
cept that it’s associated with queens and 
they’re all such awful frumps.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.”” He edged back 
from dangerous footing. ‘“She’s charming, 
in that way. But—I have the habit of 
forming my opinions of people on their 
intellectual traits rather than iH 

“Blah!” said Anita again. ‘Stop pos- 
ing with me, Warrie. You're as legible as 
a headline. I'll trade you.’”’ Her voice 
dropped. ‘She thinks you’re simply im- 
mense. She fairly raved about your system 
or something.” 

He should have been delighted, and it 
distressed him to find that he wasn’t. Anita 
laughed, lifting her head up and back. 

“You see? You don’t like it yourself. 
You were all set to hear a touching tribute 
to your beautiful eyes, weren’t you? Be 
cheerful! Probably you aren’t the only 
person present who judges—how did that 
line of yours go?—by people’s intellectual 
traits.” 

His mother’s hand touched his arm. He 
was aware of a distinct relief. 

“You'll take Miss Westerley, Warren. 
Anita, I suppose you’ve got to have Wilbur 
again.” 

He flashed a suspecting eye at the ma- 
ternal dimple. Did she see through him, 
too, after all? But there was no time for 
meditation. He claimed his partner, rele- 
gating the minor question to the back of 
his brain for the present. He had been 
prepared to submit to Anita’s proddings all 
through dinner. This was luck, anyway. 

They talked. They both talked. Warren 
Pond was conscious of an agreeable con- 
viction that he had never talked better in 
his life, and in the intervals of listening he 
informed himself that here was a woman 
capable of standing with him on the top- 
most levels, an equal, at the very least of it. 
Luck; no, not that. Such things weren’t 
brought to pass by the mere brute chemistry 
of chance. He had made this happen—by 
knowing what he wanted and when he 
wanted it. The system. It had brought 
him everything else—and now this! He 
blessed it according to his gods. 

“Yes, but you overlook the varying 
factor. You can’t reduce men to machines. 
That’s where your theory fails. You may 
train them to follow your plan, letter by 
letter, but you can’t make the pool player 
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New Shaving Comfort 


Harsh Methods Done Away With 
Try This New and Better Way 


“Well lathered is half shaved’’—an old saying, and true. But 
well lathered does not mean much hot water and harsh rubbing 
in. Those old methods open the pores, make the skin tender. 
Here is a better way. A Free Trial Tube will convince you. 


F you knew of a way to make 
your daily shave easier, 
quicker, more comfortable 
you would use it. There is such 
away. Shavaid provides it. A 
Free Trial Tube will enable you to 
prove it to your own satisfaction. 


Perfected after many tests and 
experiments, this scientific prep- 
aration accomplishes instantly 
what the old methods failed to 
do. One applica- 
tion softens the 
beard perfectly. It 
soothes a_ tender 
skin. 


Makes 
Shaving a 
Luxury 


Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 


Men the nation 
over are adopting 
this modern 
method of easier, 
quicker, pleasanter 
shaving. They 
welcome it as a 
long needed im- 
provement over old 
ways. Every man whotries Shav- 
aid once uses Shavaid thereafter. 


smooth, 


ing balm: 


For Shavaid does away with 
hot water applications, with rub- 
bing the lather in. Men have 
clung to these old fashioned 
harsh methods because they have 
thought they were necessary. 
They are not. They are inju- 
rious to the tender skin. 


Softens and Soothes 


‘The soothing, cooling effect is 
noticeable as soon as you apply 
it to the dry beard. Then 
lather. Don’t rub the 
lather in. The lather 
stays moist and creamy. 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 


—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 
rubbing 


—no hot water, no 
in’”’ of the lather, 


Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a cooling, sooth- 


And as you shave, note how the 
blade “takes hold”’ without pull- 
ing. That is because the beard 
is thoroughly softened, prepared 
as it should be. 


No need of lotions or creams 
after a Shavaid shave. No in- 
jury has been done to the tender 
skin. There is no need for medic- 
aments. On the contrary, your 
skin issmoother, firmer, healthier 
from Shavaid’s 
healing influence. 


Men who shave 
close find Shavaid 
wonderful. The 
burning, stinging 
sensation they 
used to feel after 
shaving is gone. 
They know real 
shaving comfort at 
last. 


It Is Worth 
Trying 


All that is neces- 
sary, in order to 
introduce this re- 
markable new aid to shaving 
comfort, is to get men to try it— 


just once. 


“ 


No man who shaves once with 
it will be without it again. For 
shaving, instead of an irksome 
task, becomesa positive pleasure. 

That is why we want you to 
send for your Free Trial Tube. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail 
it now, before you forget it. 
When your tube comes, use 
Shavaid. After the trial tube is 
used up, you can get Shavaid 

from your druggist at 50 
centsa tube. If he hasn’t 
it, we will be pleased to 
fill your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists’ —50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 
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stop wanting to balance a cue or the wor- 
ried young paterfamilias abandon his anxi- 
ety to get the first possible train home.” 

This was heresy and he sprang to combat 
it with theory and fact. They were still 
debating it when they left the table, and 
Warren Pond felt that he was on the losing 
side. He deftly led the talk to catalogues, 
and saw that he regained lost ground as he 
explained his unit system, which made it 
possible to send a seemingly complete cata- 
logue to the man who wanted a pump 
casting and to him who needed a blower 
fan, without wasting good paper and print- 
ing and postage on either. 

“That’ssplendid,’’ sheadmitted. ‘““That’s 
really clever. I must—do you mind if we 
steal that?” 

“Not a bit,”’ he declared magnificently. 
““You’re welcome to it.” 

She thanked him, questioned him intelli- 
gently about details. About them a chatter 
of time-wasting proclaimed the advent of 
bridge. He steered cleverly into a bypath 
which led to a pet scheme of rating sales- 
men at which Cyrus Amesbury pig-headedly 
balked. It delighted him to find Rachel 
Westerley a willing convert. And he could 
see that he gained sure favor in her sight. 
Her steady eyes surveyed him with an 
approval he could not mistake. 

Again bridge dissolved into an interval of 
Swope’s legerdemain, and this to the pho- 
nograph and dancing in the wide, smooth- 
floored hall and the vine-shadowed veranda. 
Warren Pond was irritated. Just when 
things were moving so smoothly in their 
appointed course! He glowered sulkily at 
Wilbur Swope, dancing like an animated 
thistledown with Rachel Westerley. An 
inchoate instinct of retaliation urged him 
to cut in on Anita and the yellow-haired, 
white-eyelashed Scudder. 

Dancing with Anita was curiously differ- 
ent. She did not oppose his guidance, and 
yet she contrived somehow to make it 
needless. She infused something of her own 
abundant youth and passion into his staidly 
mechanical rhythm. And she took advan- 
tage of the situation to prod him again. 

“You’ve been having a jolly time of it, 
haven’t you, with your filing cabinets and 
your follow-ups? Oh, I heard you! You’re 
worse than two golf fanatics! But don’t 
overdo it, Warrie. Take my advice. I 
know. Vary it a little with your eyes and 
ages and favorite poems. We're all sisters 
under our rice powder.” 

He smiled the superior smile of the har- 
ried male. Anita gurgled. 

““You’ve never thanked me for bringing 
her here, you know. I think it would be 
nice if you did, don’t you?”’ 

“T think it would be nice if your father 
had worn slippers!’’ snapped the badgered 
gentleman soulfully. Anita tilted her head 
to flash a wide-eyed glance up at him. 

“Why, Warrie! That was fine! You’re 
really coming to life!” 

“Stop it!” 

A yearning to shake her translated itself 
into a sudden increase of tension in his en- 
circling arm. The instant effect of this 
astonished him. There was an unmistak- 
ably genuine penitence in her whisper: 

“T’m awiully sorry! I didn’t mean to be 
a pest, Warrie.”’ 

“‘That’s all right. You weren’t.” 

The record died in a scratching whir. 
They sat on the old settle in the hall. 
Anita was queerly different now. He had 
never seen her like this—serious and sweet 
and earnest. 

““Come over to-morrow night,” she said 
softly. “‘I’llmanagebetter. Inever guessed 
that you were really 2 

“Really what?”’ He resisted an impulse 
to confidences. ‘‘I’ll come, of course, if you 
want me, but there’s no mystery about 
that, is there?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, there’s no 
mystery about it. But come. I[’ll fix things 
somehow.” 


Vv 


ACS close it this time.” 
Warren Pond adjusted his tie with a me- 
ticulous accuracy and registered determin- 
ation at and in his mirrored image. He 
registered a liberal quantity of it. That was 
part of the K-W system. Having dis- 
covered the precise thing one wanted one 
concentrated purposefully. And if it was 
possible to do this before a glass the re- 
flected resolution tended to strengthen and 
confirm the intent. Warren Pond’s imaged 
countenance had helped him meet earlier 
crises capably. It helped him now. 

“T’ve held back long enough,” he in- 
formed himself. ‘I’m going to settle it 
to-night, and settle it right.” 
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He removed his coat from its patented 
hanger and assured himself that it hugged 
his collar suitably. He submitted himself 
to a final and minute inspection before he 
snapped out the lights. Looking one’s best 
was intricately involved in the system too. 
He stopped in the hall for his hat and top- 
coat, and his mother’s voice came to him: 

“Oh, Warren—will you tell Anita that 
Mr. Enderby thinks Thursday would be 
best for the junior meeting? I meant to 
telephone Z 

“All right.” 

He spoke before it occurred to him that 
the request had been a question. He 
frowned a little, not angrily, but disap- 
provingly. He must have been too obvious 
about things, these last few days. His 
mother took his destination for granted. 
Well, it didn’t matter. She thought it was 
Anita of course. He hadn’t been obvious 
about that at least. 

“And say good-by to Miss Westerley for 
me too. I wasn’t at home when she and 
Anita called.’ 

‘All right.” 

He smiled now. Say good-by, eh? If 
she only dreamed what he was going to say, 
besides that! He went out, better pleased 
with himself. 

The little island of park was agreeably 
mellowed in a satiny night. The insistent 
are lights at each end of the oval were 
tamed by the spring leafage, their intrusive 
glare broken into silvery dapplings of the 
scarred turf, with almost the effect of 
moonlight. There was the smell of spring 
in the air, too, a blended composite which 
defied analysis but stimulated dim atavis- 
tic stirrings in Warren Pond’s conscious- 
ness. He stood a moment, after shutting 
the door, aware of a curious emotional 
reaction, not unpleasant and yet touched 
with a certain melancholy. He strove to 
identify and label it. 

Excitement? A justifiable tension of 
nerves before the most important crisis of 
his life? The mere reflex of his momentous 
decision? Heshook his head. It was some- 
thing simpler, more elemental. Suddenly it 
revealed itself. 

Warren Pond wanted something. And 
he did not know what it was. He had no 
glimmer of enlightenment. He was merely 
conscious of an engulfing tide of desire 
which had no specific objective. The phe- 
nomenon was wholly noyel in his experience 
with his emotions. Always before his wants 
had been as concrete and definite as dia- 
monds. Here was something utterly name- 
less, unfathomable, and yet infinitely more 
compelling than any of his ticketed and 
indexed yearnings of the past. 

He walked slowly across the shadowed 
grass, wondering. If he knew what he 
wanted it would be his. There was no 
doubt of that. The system had demon- 
strated its infallibility in the last and great- 
est of all tests. If he faced an unanswered 
longing the fault was his, not the system’s. 
If he could only guess. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ He brought himself up 
sharply. ‘I’m mooning like a Romeo, 
that’s all. It’s perfectly natural to have 
odd feelings at a time like this. Probably 
this is more or less what the books mean 
when they talk about being in love. That’s 
it, of course. I ought to have seen it 
before.” 

He set his chin a little more uncompro- 
misingly and quickened his step. The ache 
of the nameless craving was still stabbing 
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him as he rang the Whites’ bell. He could 
feel a disconcerting skip and flutter in his 
pulse beats while he waited. “ 

Henry White, gray and stooped under his 
futile years, admitted him, his newspaper 
dangling from one hand, his eye-glasses 
slipping toward the tip of his nose. War- 
ren had a sharp pang of compassion for 
him. Usually he was impatient with the 
man’s fumbling incompetent struggles. To- 


‘night he seemed to detect a reflection of his 


own troubled mind in White’s weak wistful 
face. Henry White wanted something, 
without knowing what. And he was a 
beautiful example of the penalty for har- 
boring unidentified longings. Warren Pond 
stiffened his self-command. 

“T’ll tell the girls you’re here,”’ quavered 
Mr. White. ‘‘You go in the parlor there.” 

He shuffled off, the paper flapping about 
his sprung knees. Warren hung his coat on 
the rickety oak rack and went into the 
room which Henry White would denomi- 
nate as parlor till he died. A certain dis- 
approval of it as a setting took possession 
of him. Even in the merciful dimness of 
the lowered gas lamp it was shabby. He 
could see the worn scuffed areas in the 
faded rug, the scratches on woodwork and 
furniture, the drab discouraged wall paper. 
He frowned. This wasn’t suitable. A 
woman like Rachel Westerley should be 
sought in marriage against a background 
more in harmony with her stateliness. He 
had an instant vision of some great majestic 
chamber, a place of high resounding spaces. 
It was incongruous to ask her to marry him 
here in this threadbare, dingy little room. 

He got to his feet quickly at the sound of 
her step. She came in, moving with the 
fluent effortless grace which he had learned 
to find in everything she did. Her smile 
was the familiar curbed lightening of the 
lips, and her voice swam to him, low and 
cool and gracious. 

“‘ Anita’s busy with her housekeeping ac- 
counts. She said she’d hurry with them. 
Meanwhile I’m toamuseyou.” Shelaughed 
softly, subsiding into a high-backed arm- 
chair. “I’m afraid I don’t do that very 
acceptably.” : 

He had carefully prepared his approach, 
but as he watched her the words evaded 
him. He envisioned her in a swift discon- 
nected mental cinematograph: Erect and 
stately in an opera box, the flash of gems 
against bared gleaming shoulders; serenely 
splendid as she welcomed guests in some 
tapestried throne room; competent, de- 
cisive at a great desk in her office. 

He could only say: “‘ You’re really going 
to-morrow?” 

““Oh, yes. I’ve stayed too long, as it is. 
But it’s been delightful here.- Anita and I 
have been curiously close friends ever since 
college days. And I needed to get away 
from business.” 

‘“‘T suppose it does get tiresome.” 

He heard himself speak, hotly scornful 
of the restraint which kept him back from 
the things he had come to say. Damn! 
Why couldn’t he tell her? 

“Tiresome! That’s just the trouble. It’s 
too terribly fascinating. It’s like some in- 
sidious vice. I love it. I can’t get away 
from it—even when I’m supposed to be 
having an absolute rest. It’s my life. I 
think it, dream it, talk it.”’ She laughed 
softly. ‘‘You’ve seen that for yourself, I’m 
sey We've talked shop incessantly, you 
and I. 

“T hope I haven’t bored you.” 
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He was puzzled. He felt almost h: 
somehow. 

“T wish you had!”’ She laughed gj 
“T honestly meant to swear off for thi, 
day vacation. And you corrupted y 
simply couldn’t resist the temptatic| 
find out about your method with the 
Bored me! You’ve given me half a ¢; 
of the best ideas I’ve picked up anyw} 
Of course some of your theories ay; 
wrong, but i 

He was stung. “I suppose you j; 
that bonus plan. If you’d only con) 
that it gives them an incentive ——’ 

She interrupted him. The battle, 
joined. In thirty seconds Warren | 
had utterly forgotten his errand. , 
wrangled amiably back and forth thi, 
his pet doctrines. A chiming ¢log|} 
truded on his attention. He was sta); 
Eleven! 

If he wanted to ask Rachel Wester] | 
marry him he’d have to be quick abi 
now. He drew in his breath. Aft; 
with such a woman abruptness mig] | 
more effective than deliberate diplo| 
preliminaries. It was simple enough, | 
he need say was 

He couldn’t. He reasoned desper} 
with a sudden inner rebellion. Here; 
the ideal woman—the one woman on || 
who fulfilled every imaginable want or ; 
of his being—the woman he had w; 
for, the woman who expressed the 3) 
intent and purpose of his life. And ; 
wanting her ever since he could remei | 
some undisciplined instinct in him ro}| 
and declared that he didn’t want > 
more, that he wanted not to marry» 
The thing was absurd. Of course he wi; 
her! Hadn’t he always wanted |- 
wanted her when she existed only as } 
of specifications on a standard index |; 
And now when he had found her w| 
going to let her go as she had come, | 
mere momentary whim? Idiot! 

But he gave ground as the revolt s}; 
through him. The unidentified acl | 
longing which had troubled him ¢] 
emerged in the soft spring night shary ¢ 
and deepened. Whatever it was thi! 
wanted it wasn’t Rachel Westerley. | 
system had played false after all. Ni| 
defended it, even in his turmoil of eo : 
ing thought—the system was sound| 
was he who had failed. You got wha ¢ 
wanted if you knew what that was, ( 
hadn’t known. That was all. He ¢) 
know now. 

He rose abruptly, mumbling some | 
monplace of farewell. Again he wa 
her smooth fluidity of motion as she } 
to her feet. Again he found her eyes a) 
level with his own. Beyond her h? 
visioned the Westerley Forge Com! 
and all it represented. And a sudden]! 
as of one who draws back, thrilling, ) 
the lip of some unsuspected cliff, shot ¢) 
his consciousness. 

“T’ll tell Anita you’re going,” she | 
“She'll want to say good night at ; 
Those accounts must have been 1} 
badly tangled, I’m afraid.” F 

He checked a protest. After all i/ 
only decent to say a word or two to/i 
It was her house, and she’d played av! 
fair. He watched Rachel Wea 
with only a sense of escape. Whew,! 
had been close! Of course she might | 
refused. Probably she would have. } 
suppose she hadn’t! 

He heard Anita’s dancing step 0! 
stairs. She came in. And withou§ 
fort, without question, without hesi!! 
Warren Pond knew what it was th! 
wanted. He took it. 

The clock spoke several times bef¢’ 
was able to arrange his thoughts wit | 
semblance of precision. It occurred t! 
that the system had been triumph t 
vindicated after all. ‘ 

He was moved to explain his philo i 
to Anita. 

“There’s the whole secret of succes! 
sentence,” he summed up. “If you ‘ 
what you want you get it.” 

Anita laughed a little happy cuddly! 

“Why, so you do!” she agreed. 

Warren Pond saw nothing partici! 
significant in that assent until some l 
later, when his mother, with the d] 
flickering oddly into sight and out y 
again, made exactly the same resp0l 
his repeated declaration of the sec 
success. iW 

Something in her tone caused hi, 
wonder, a little uneasily at first, wit 
she and Anita j 

On mature reflection he saw tha’ 
only completed the proof. 
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down she carried a sheet of letter paper 
with two sides written. 

“Tt was from him,” she said. “It’s a 
very nice letter.” And she handed it to me. 


“Dear Mrs. Davison: I know if you’re 
thinking of meat all you’re thinking me very 
rude for being so tardy in thanking you for 
your delightful hospitality, but I have been 
tremendously busy. I cannot say how kind 
it was of you to take me in when I was at 
Warm Cove. Please remember me most 
kindly to your daughter. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“JAMES ESTABROOK.”’ 


“Yes,” was all I could say when I had 
"ead it. 

As she couldn’t very well put her arms 
about my neck and cry, she went away. 
She was in bitter need of some kind of 
expression those days. If she could have 
slayed or painted or sung it would have 
meant escape. As it was, she just walked 
ind came back exhausted, to sit languidly 
chrough meals her mother never allowed 
50 be silent. 

Mrs. Davison realized what had hap- 
yened, though I think Miss Mary never dis- 
sussed it with her. 

One day as she watched her start during 
1 wet afternoon on one of her tramps she 
said: 

“Tt’s hard on Mary. I certainly did 
chink that fellow was stuck on her, and I 
ruess she did too. 
Nell, you can 
1ever tell about 
nen. But land 
wakes, that’s no 
eason for eating 
ut your heart 
bout one! Never 
et Mr. D. stir me 
Jl up, you can 
vet!” 

, Reason or none, 
ier heart was the 
wincipal article of 
Miss Mary’s diet 
hose days. Fortu- 
ately she had a 
eal love of books 
nd they made her 
forget what had 
iappened for 
essed intervals. 
jhe was reading 
‘ood ones too. [ 
aw to that. An 
ecasional bookish 
lespite from. un- 
\appiness is hardly 
yhat youth needs, 
\owever,and I kept tie 
aying to myself bo 
hat something 
aust be done for 
ver. I need not 
\ave arrogated 
juch importance to 
iy agency in her 
fe, for Fate was 
lanninga perfectly 
dequate way of 
haking open her 
yes to troubles 
ther than those of 
1isprized love. 

Fate’s instru- 
aent ambled to our 
oor one afternoon 
then she had worn 
lerself out walking 
nd gone to her 
oom with a beat- 
ag headache. He 
yas a lanky man in a flivver, which he left 
tanding under the porte-cochére with his 
ompanion sitting in the front seat. He 
yore a gray duster, had a big Adam’s apple 
nd a loquacious mouth. 

“Mis’ Davison in?’’ he asked. 

‘Is it Mrs. Davison or Miss Davison you 
ish to see?” I inquired. 

“The old lady.” 

“What name, please?” 

“No name. Tell her it’s someone she 
jsed to know who seen her picture in the 

aper.”’ 

I hesitated. 

' “Run along, son,” he said—he was 
founger than I, 

“Tt won’t get you into no trouble,” he 
dded, “if that’s what you’re thinkin’.” 
) There seemed nothing else to do. 
| “A gentleman?” Mrs. Davison asked. 
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“A tall thin man,’’ I had said, and I 
repeated the description. 

“Well, I ain’t got an idea who it could 
be,” Mrs. Davison said. ‘Better follow 
along. I’d hate to get kidnaped at my 


age.’’ And she started downstairs. 


XI 


FOLLOWED Mrs. Davison. She was 

halfway across the room before the new- 
comer, who was neck deep in an over- 
stuffed chair, pulled himself to his feet. 

“Hullo, Jen!’ he said. 

It was then Mrs. Davison yelled. There 
is no other word for the sound that tore from 
her throat. 

“Tke! Ike Davison! It can’t be you! 
You ain’t dead? Oh, Ike!” 

“Tt’s meall right,” the person announced, 
and performed an angular geometric figure 
about her with his arms. 

Such was the home-coming of Mr. D. 

I no more considered leaving the room 
than I would have thought of quitting 
Drury Lane at a thriller’s crisis. 

She pressed her plump cheek against the 
slab side of his jaw and said, “I thought 
you was dead, Ike,’’ over and over. He 
kissed her and patted her shoulders and her 
elaborate hair. It was not nearly so funny 
as I should have thought. 

As soon as her excitement became articu- 
late Mrs. Davison said, ‘Tell me about it. 
How’d it happen?” 


“I Feel Like a Lighted Candle. 


His garrulous mouth took on a look of 
pleasure anticipatory of indulgence. 

“Doyouknow whothat wastheyfound?”’ 
he asked, “That wasn’t me; it was Swell 
Huffen.”’ 

“Honest?” 

*“You remember when you was took sick 
and had to stop over in Nome to be took 
care of, him and me had somethin’ good we 
was plannin’ to get hold of?” 

“T remember I was scared to death the 
baby’d catch the scarlet from me, an’ al- 
most as much scared to have her took up 
to that God-forsaken cabin with no one to 
mind her but that squaw Huffen had for 
his kid. That’s about all the rememberin’ 
I can do.” 

“Well, me and Swell had learned about 
a new vein up north from Hick Hammond. 
Hick had come down with the scarlet, too, 


and me and Swell sort of looked after him. 
Just before he croaked he told us about it, 
kinda out of gratitude.” 

Mrs. Davison’s attention had been dis- 
tracted from the main course of the nar- 
rative. 

“You mean to say you and Huffen was 
runnin’ between the cabin where he had 
scarlet and them babies?” 

“Course we wasn’t, Jen. We put both 
the kids in our cabin with the squaw to 
nurse ’em. I went over to Swell’s and we 
never went near ’em. We wasn’t runnin’ 
no risks.”’ 

Mrs. Davison was mollified but sus- 
picious. 

“What about this claim then?” sheasked. 

“°Twasn’t no claim, just a vein Hick’d 
run into. He hadn’t been able to stake it 
off or nothin’. That was the trouble. That 
Bear Hollow bunch said Hick’d promised 
to tell them about it and they’d give him 
money. Thought we’d ought to split with 
*em. They wasa mean crowd—remember?” 

“Land! 
Davison said. 

“Me and Swell told ’em Hick hadn’t said 
nothin’ to us, but they didn’t believe it and 
we was kinda up astump. We didn’t have 
no notion of splittin’, but we couldn’t go 
north where the stuff lay—them kids for 
one thing and that bunch for the next—and 
we was scared somebody’d grab it before we 
got the chance. 
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I Do Love You So Much, Uncte Peter’’ 


“Well, after a while I remembered old man 
Thomas, down in Nome. He had plenty of 
money and he wasn’t afraid of hell broke 
loose. He’d had dealin’s with me, too, and 
knew he could trust me. I talked it over 
with Swell and we decided the best thing 
we could do as things stood was for me to go 
and tell him we knew somethin’ good and 
find out what he’d pay for it. 

“TI went down to Nome and see Thomas 
and did some spellbindin’. Ended up, he 
give me four thousand for that secret. I 
put it in the bank and didn’t go back for a 
day or two. I was hangin’ round the hos- 
pital tryin’ to find out if I couldn’t see you. 

“T don’t know whether old Thomas put 
that Bear Hollow bunch wise what I’d 
come to him about. I always kinda thought 
he did. It’d ’a’ been like him. He may of 
wanted to be sure we wouldn’t be startin’ 


How it all comes back!” Mrs.’ 
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out to stake out that claim on his money. 
Maybe Swell got mad and told ’em himself. 
I don’t know. Anyway, things happened 
while I was away. 

“T remember it was rotten-goin’ weather 
when I started out and took me a long time. 
I spent the night in a cabin and it was 
about ten next mornin’ when I come to that 
crossroads about three mile below our 
place. As I did I see somethin’ in the bushes 
looked like that squaw and I called her. 
Whoever it was run like a rabbit. You 
could see scare in the straight of her hair. 
I was right mad, ’cause she hadn’t ought 
to have gallivanted and leave them kids. 

“Remember them cabins, Jen? You 
come to ours first and Swell’s was on a little 
rise of ground up back. I went to our 
cabin first. Hick’d been dead a long time 
and I was sure there wasn’t no germs on 
me. Inside was upside down, but nothin’ 
much gone except that squaw. Looked to 
me like she’d been hittin’ the hooch. 

“The kids was in their cradles side by 
side, squallin’ their lungs’out, not more than 
eight months old neither of ’em. Sounded 
like they wanted food, so I give ’em their 
bottles, damned that Indian woman and 
went to look for Swell. The door of his 
cabin was part way open. I sung out for 
him when I see it. He didn’t answer so I 
went in. 

““My God, Jen, there he lay right inside 
with his head all mashed in with a ax! 
Couldn’t tell who it 
was except for the 
clothes—and blood 
everywhere. [I 
won't say I was 
seared, ’cause 
scared ain’t the 
word nor yet blood- 
run-cold ain’t. I 
just give one yawp 
and run for our 
place. I barred 
that door and set 
down and tried to 
think. 

“Tf that bunch 
had done that to 
Swell they’d do it 
to me, sure as shoot- 
SDolgmmer-0 0Xe Ga Mame bo bela 
hanker to have it 
done. They was a 
ugly crowd and I 
knew they’d follow 
me up, no matter 
where. I was just 
dog-goned scared 
to death. 

““All day I set 
and planned and 
took care of them 
kids and cursed 
that squaw. When 
night come I knew 
whattodo. I went 
to Swell’s cabin and 
I stripped him and 
dragged him to 
ours. It wasn’t 
pleas’nt, but it had 
to be done. Then 
I dresses the corpse 
in my clothes and 
laid him in the mid- 
dle of the floor, goes 
back and sets his 
cabin afire and 
sneaks away. I 
knew someone’d see 
the fire and come 
and find the body 
and think I’d been 
got like Swell and take care of the kid till 
you was well.” 

Mrs. Davison had drawn away from him 
and a look of rage distorted her face. 

“You left our baby in that eabin to be 
took care of just as someone happened to 
come along or not? You—You wv 

He gave a leisurely grin. 

“T left Swell’s baby,” he said. 

“What?” 

That wasn’t the sound that came from 
her, but I imagine that it meant that. 

“Tleft Swell’s baby,” herepeated. ‘‘That 
gal of yours ain’t ours. You didn’t reckanize 
her, because she was about the same age 
and you’d been sick so long you thought 
she’d changed—but she ain’t.”’ 

“Mary ain’t mine!’’ Mrs. Davison 
screamed. ‘“‘I don’t believe it and I never 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Is Your Bathroom Ten Years Old? 


If so, it is possible that the fixtures should be replaced. They may not be 
up to date. Like other home furnishings, plumbing fixtures should be re- 
placed as new, more pleasing designs come into vogue. Let your Contracting 
Plumber be your adviser. He is familiar with the modern developments 
in plumbing fixtures. His knowledge of fixtures plus his knowledge of the 
technique of plumbing makes his advice authoritative. 


If you live in a city write Write for’“Standard’” Plumb- 
for “Standard” Plumbing ing Fixtures for the Farm”’ 
Fixtures for the Home.” if you live in the country. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Tifg. Co., Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent ‘Stattdat'd” exhibits in the following cities: 


NEW YORK _......35W. 31ST  *EAST ST. LOUIS... _..15N, COLLINSVILLE *ERIE....... <5 be. FF * SOYA | 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT)..........50BROAD *CLEVELAND...... aK 4409 EUCLID *ALTOONA............ er 3: eet aoa ake SrOnt WORTH Ayu Moe SAO. “356 dar MONROE i 
BOSTON...... 186 DEVONSHIRE ‘CINCINNATI. “633 WALNUT #MILWAUKEE............... ...496 BROADWAY KANSASCITY................. "201 RIDGE ARCADE | 
PHILADELPHIA... -.....2..1215 WALNUT  *TOLEDO. (311-321 ERIE  *MILWAUKEE..........................311-313 FIFTH ST. | SAN FRANCISCO............... 149-55 BLUXOME | 
WASHINGTON... SOUTHERN BLDG. *COLUMBUS. 243-255 §. THIRD  *LOUISVILLE.... cee _......821-323 W. MAIN +#LOS ANGELES......... vee Pe “216-224 8. CENTRAL || 
+PITTSBURGH.......... 77777". .439-449 WATER = *CANTON.., rae, "1108 2ND ST.N.E. *NASHVILLE... ..ssesssss....,.,315 TENTH AVE. 8, | DETROIT OFFICE.......... 414 HAMMOND BLDG. | 
PITTSBURGH eae cietetetenserssecnns 106 SIRTR “rounestOvik . "458 W. FEDERAL *NEW ORLEANS. ; 846 BARONNE CHICAGO OFFICE. . . ae 1010 KARPEN BLDG. 
*CHICAGO,.... Bb cldhos Osa at ROGET tee Tae 20-30 JACO *HOUSTON.. | 
Ge toca Poe eee aay aan bs onaROee aE 3120-30 JACOB COR. P PRESTON AND SMITH  *TORONTO, CAN. 59 E, RICHMON: 


“2D AVE, &10TH ST, *DALLAS. 1200-1206 JACKSON  *HAMILTON, CAN.. ..20 W. JACKSON | 


“h 4 In the cities marked (*) are Se Bickle lines of Plumbi d Heating Suppl Ligh 
Service at Standard Branches and Water Supply Systems; Tools and Supplies for Mills, "Mines and Factories, Pay tei ightine 


Gas, Steam and Oil industries. Write or call on nearest branch. If interested in plumbing fixtures for factories, write for book, “Factory Sanitation.” 
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yl! You’re the biggest liar ever lived and 
eways was. Ain’t none of that true. I 
ose our baby died.”’ 

“Yes, she did nix. I took care of her. 
Jwasn’t takin’ a chance with that bunch 
sere she was concerned. She’s out in the 
cr now, waitin’ to see her ma.” 

“JT don’t believe it! I don’t believe it!” 
Irs. Davison shrilled her denial. 

“Show that lady settin’ in my car in,” 
Ir. Davison said to me with an evident 
syse of the drama of his remark. 

I went to the car. 

“Mrs. Davison would like you to step 
jside.”” 

[ hoped that preposterous story wasn’t 
rie. I resented the young person who had 
et down. She walked ahead of me, un- 
_ng the veil from round the cap she wore. 
ly heart sank at every step. She went 
/o the drawing-room before an indignant 
yman prepared to deny her and the fact 
‘at she had been deceived for twenty years. 
ter Mrs. Davison’s outraged eyes had 
shered her in, however, there was no 
nial in them. Contour, coloring, feature 
/ feature, that girl’s body proclaimed 
Ys. Davison’s motherhood. Her own 
yuth was standing before her. 

“Mame!” she said, and flung her arms 
-ndtheyoung person. ‘‘ Mylittle Mame!” 
The young person cried and kissed her 
id clung, saying, ‘‘Ma, ma darling.” 

{ tiptoed out and I thought of my Miss 
‘ary upstairs. 


XII 


? WAS certainly his Jen’s daughter Mr. 
Davison had led back to her arms. 
nether any of the rest of his colorful 
iry was true I do not know. I think Mrs. 
jvison harbored doubts as to the simple 
oility of his motives, but she wanted to 

convinced and allowed herself to be. 

e story of her husband’s absence from 
* side for twenty of the more riotous 
wrs of his life therefore remains unedited 
vit came from his lips. 
de had worked at various things, made 
Jecent, low-middle-class income, sent the 
i to public school and apparently had 
Mnfortably forgotten his Jen, though he 
»tested that he had made strenuous ef- 
(ts to recover her after his fear of the 
rig died out. The fact that he failed to 
(rch for her in the place where her one 
jall property was situated occurred to 
1 as a discrepancy, but he managed to 
‘vince her that that was only natural. 
iention it merely to prove his genius. 
Jne day months after it had appeared 
» Sunday supplement with the pictures 
)Rosemount and its chatelaine fell into 
1 hands. He sold everything he owned, 
wing a great deal of confidence in his 
suasive powers or perhaps relying on 
\ume to reclinch matters, and came to 
hrm Cove without enough money to 
4y return gasoline had Mrs. Davison 
»ved incredulous. 

{ never knew how they told Miss Mary. 
‘2 had suffered too much to feel the shock 
ishe would have done. It was annihila- 
in on the heels of calamity. 

Mrs. Davison came down to dinner with 
. arm round each girl. I think she did 
{to demonstrate their equality in her 
2ction, but Miss Mary never realized it. 
lere was an insensible look about her. I 
lird her speak only once during the meal. 
was to ask if they didn’t know some- 
ng more about her father than she had 
iird. Mr. Davison raked his memory. 
'd been called Swell because he talked 
-d of put-on like. He come from New 
‘rk or Boston or down that way, but he 
’3 a good fellow. Seemed like he’d heard 
i. called Dick some time. He wasn’t 
ie. 

. Was passing him a dish of peas just 
ln and he evidently considered himself 
‘danger, for he interrupted his reminis- 
(ces to say: ‘Steady there, matey, that’s 
| one paira pants I got.” 

de never returned to his talk of her 
cher, and Miss Mary made no more in- 
| ries. 

Mame was very pretty in anoverabundant 
vy and had inherited her mother’s large- 
wrted kindliness to a great extent. She 
il a weakness for satin bows on her hair, 
ne pins and anecdotes about her 
us and the times they used to have in 
th school. Despite these frailties and 
b suffering I knew it must cause Miss 
ity it was a pleasure to see her with her 
(ther. They were so truly congenial that 
¥ scarcely needed to get acquainted, a 
"> which was often on Mrs. Davison’s 


| 
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lips those days. Mrs. Davison’s love for 
Miss Mary had been tinctured with respect, 
but Mame was another self who had experi- 
enced what might have been her own 
adventures on another path. 

““Mary’s sweet,” I heard Mrs. Davison 
tell her husband one afternoon a few days 
later, “‘but she’s kinda cold. It’s nice to 
have a real girly girl round. Not that I 
ain’t fond of Mary—how could I be any- 
thing else? She’s been a daughter to me 
for twenty years. But she’s kinda—you 
know.” 

“What you goin’ to do about her?” 
Mr. D. asked waterily. 

“Do? Just what I have done—what 
d’you expect—throw her out of house and 
home? Well, I won’t, I can tell you. She’s 
my child if she’s not yours.” 

“Don’t seem quite fair to Mame,’ he 
returned, rocking and looking supernatu- 
rally paternal. 

“Why ain’t it? There’s plenty for two. 
Mary’sis in her own name anyhow—not all 
her share, but a lot. I got kinda tired pay- 
ing income taxes on so much, so I made it 
over to her.” 

“Aw, Jen!” He was evidently wounded. 
“What did you go and do that for?” 

““T’ve managed my own affairs for twenty 
years and done better than you ever done,” 
she announced in a tone that was nearer 
a snap than any I had ever heard her em- 
ploy, ‘‘and I’m goin’ to keep on without 
your assistance. She’s got five hundred 
thousand in her right and she’s goin’ to 
keep it and get more when I die.” 

“Seems kinda unnatural to me,’”’ Mr. D. 
rocked out. 

“‘T guess Mame’d ought to be able to 
manage on a million and a half,” his wife 
returned with fine sarcasm. 

He had been trying to extract a definite 
statement as to the amount of her fortune 
ever since his arrival. Such satisfaction 
shone from his eyes at this remark that she 
ended: ‘‘ Well, I hope you’re pleased. You 
know now, don’t you? TI’ll tell you one 
thing. You don’t get a cent more than 
I want to give you. See?” 

At this juncture Miss Mary entered with 
Mame hanging about her. Mrs. Davi- 
son—as always—glowed with good humor 
at sight of the children. Mame, as I 
remember, was being thrilled. She thrilled 
so often and so buoyantly that it was a 
little difficult for the rest of us to bear— 
except her mother, who found her facile 
raptures delightful. 

‘“‘Mary’s been showing me round,” she 
ecstasized. ‘‘I think the grounds are per- 
fectly lovely. I never see such gardens 
except in the moving pictures. Ma, I want 
to have some movies taken. Don’t you 
think we could, and have ’em played at the 
Bijou back home?” 

““Maybe we might,” her mother said. 

‘Say, if Florence Bolton could see this 
place, wouldn’t she just go wild, pop?” 

“Guess she’d open her eyes,’’ Mr. D. 
agreed complacently. 

“Florence was my chum at high school,” 
Mame explained, though everyone knew 
by that time. “She was a regular case. 
I wish you could of seen her mock teacher. 
You’d have died laughing.” 

“‘Why don’t you ask her to visit you?’ 
her mother suggested. 

“‘Wouldn’t I like to though! Say, I just 
can’t wait to see her face when she sees that 
lion on the gates. She’ll act like it was the 
county farm, but she’ll be ready to bust.’ 

Mrs. Davison forgot the pride of her 
new-found child long enough to notice 
Miss Mary, who stood watching them. 

‘Why do you stand there like a stoten 
bottle, pettie?”” she asked. ‘Anything 
wrong with you?” 

“Not a thing,” Miss Mary said. “I 
didn’t know I was.”’ 

“‘T thought you’d lost your tongue.” 

“T guess it’s time to dress,’ Miss Mary 
changed the subject. ‘“‘You want that 
blue dress to-night, don’t you, Mame?” 

“T think it’d be lovely. D’you suppose 
Roxie can pin it so’s it’ll look all right?” 

They went upstairs and Mame was say- 
ing, ‘“You got to tell me how you do your 
hair that way too. Think it’d look nice on 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Davison beamed at the sight. 

“Mary just needed someone like that,”’ 
she told her husband. 

I do not know whether Mr. Isaae Davi- 
son managed to speak to Miss Mary in 
private some time before dinner, or had 
Mame do so, or whether the subject oc- 
curred to her telepathically, but when 
they were all at table she said quietly: 
“We'd better have Mr. Hitz come down 
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to-morrow, mother, so I can transfer that 
property over to Mame.” 

“What property?’’ Mrs. Davison asked 
indignantly. 

“That money you gave me.” 

“Well, who’s asked for it back?” 

“T don’t think I’d ought to keep it any 
more.” 

“You certainly had and you’re goin’ to. 
Your father owned half the money Ike put 
in the bank for me that time anyway.” 

Mr. D. opened his mouth for a denial, but 
received so imperative a glance that he 
shut it again, having made a vague, miser- 
able sound. 

“T’d rather, mother,’’ Miss Mary in- 
sisted. “I don’t feel comfortable keeping it, 
honest.” 

Mame said: ‘‘ What’s it about—money?”’ 

““Yes,”’ her mother answered. ‘‘Mary’s 
money. You’re going to keep that, Mary— 
hear?”’ 

When Miss Mary put out her hand and 
said ‘‘ Please,” she threw her an indignant 
“What do you think I am—an Indian 
giver?” 

“No use makin’ her feel bad, Jen,” Mr. 
Davison came in very gently. 


XIII 


HAT night there was a loud discussion 

in the long living hall. The servants’ 
sitting room was noisy too. My subordi- 
nates had been annoying for several days in 
their excitement about the changes in the 
household and that evening even Roxie 
had spoken, volunteering the information 
that Miss Mary cried every night and it 
would do her looks no good. I shut myself 
up in my pantry, which was in the other 
wing of the house from the living hall and 
far enough from their gabble to leave it 
inaudible. 

I did not read as I usually did while 
waiting for eleven o’clock and the final task 
of extinguishing the lights. I sat and went 
into my past for memories that fitted 
strangely with knowledge I had gained. I 
made plans—I who thought I had finished 
with plans forever! 

My clock struck half past ten before Mr. 
Davison blundered into the dining room 
to get some water. He stumbled over a 
chair before I had time to turn on the light. 

““We been having a session,’ he informed 
me, “‘I always get dry when I talk.” And 
he poured a glassful down his lumpy throat 
and went away. Ten minutes later there 
was a tap on my door. 

“It’s me, Jacob,” Miss Mary’s voice 
said. “‘Can I come in?” 

“Of course, Miss Mary.” 

I stood up. She looked worn. 

“T’ve got to talk to someone,”’ she said. 
“Do you mind?” 

“You know I don’t, Miss Mary.” 

She sat down on a straight chair. 

“Don’t stand, Jacob,” she begged. 
“Don’t pretend. I came here because I 
think you like me.” 

I tried to tell her how fond of her I was, 
but found only a few poor words that I 
refuse to put down. 

““That’s why I can talk,’ shesaid. ‘‘You 
heard it at dinner—about the money?” 

“ec Yes]? 

“Well, we’ve been discussing it ever 
since. Mother’s made me keep some of it, 
Jacob. I don’t want to, but I couldn’t 
hurt her when she’s been so good to me, 
and she just cried whenever I tried to 
speak my mind. I’m going to keep a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to please her, but 
I don’t want to—I don’t.” 

“T think you’re foolish, Miss Mary,” I 
told her. ‘‘Why don’t you?” 

**T don’t know, but I don’t. And I can’t 
stay here, Jacob. You see that, don’t you? 
I don’t know whether it’s jealousy or what, 
but I’m not one of them. I’m just outside 
and I can’t stand it.” 

She began to cry in an abandoned way 
I have never been able to watch for long, 
putting her arms along the back of her 
chair and burying her face in them. She 
kept saying something about wanting to 
give the money away—she didn’t know 
what to do with it—and go and be a maid 
or something as she’d been born to be. 

I said “‘There, there” a great many times 
and patted her on the shoulder; then in no 
explicable way I found I had my arms 
about her and that she was crying on my 
shirt front as though I were the motherly 
old woman she needed. 

“Miss Mary,” I begged. ‘I’ve got a 
plan I want to tell you and I can’t if you 
sob like that. Will you stop long enough 
to listen? Then you can go on as hard as 
you like.” 
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“T’ll try,” she said, and smiled crookedly. 

“You will probably think I’m an ad- 
venturer,’’ I began. ‘I don’t look like one, 
I admit, but most people would think I was 
if they heard this proposition, and I am by 
no means sure I could convince them to 
the contrary. Probably it is merely the 
fact that you have one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars that dazzles my sub- 
conscious mind and makes me think I care 
for you.” 

I got up and walked round the pantry 
agitatedly. Miss Mary watched me with 
interested eyes. I stood still in front of her. 

“T’m Peter Van Hoeven,” I said. 
““You’ve heard of my family, I remember 
your saying. I haven’t a cent in the world 
except what I’ve saved from my salary 
here. My great-great-grandfather was a 
fur-trading old scoundrel when the Dutch 
owned New York, but the fact is almost 
forgotten and the family passes for good.” 

I paused and tried to get calm enough 
so that I would sound at least fairly 
reasonable. 

“T can take care of you socially,’”’ I went 
on, ‘‘and see that your money makes you 
comfortable, and I’m not proposing any- 
thing so ridiculous as marriage. I am 
doing the next most fantastic thing. Would 
you care to adopt me for an uncle? It is 
an odd, silly proposition, but I can’t see you 
unhappy and not offer the one solution that 
occurs to me.” 

“Jacob!” she said inaccurately. ‘“‘You 
dear! Would you?” 

“That is my proposition,’ I told her. 
“‘T don’t know what legal proceeding would 
be necessary, but I do know what ill- 
natured people would say—at best that I 
was selling my social position for money; 
at worst that I was taking advantage of 
your youth to cheat you out of a living. 
Ill-natured people are usually right. Do 
you want to chance it?” 

“T’d rather do it than anything,’ she 


answered. ‘I thought I might have to 
marry Mr. Roland.” 
“Mame will probably marry Mr. 


Roland,” I said. ‘‘No, on second thought 
she will probably marry Burns Bell.” 

“And I won’t ever marry anyone. Don’t 
look like that! I won’t, honest!’’ 

“You’re sure you want to do this in- 
credibly foolish thing?” I asked. ‘‘You 
should think it over for weeks.” 

“T’m sure. I don’t need to think it over. 
You know that.” 

“Then if you’ve really decided I’ve 
something to tell you. Your father’s name 
was Huffen, wasn’t it—Swell Huffen be- 
cause he spoke well, and he sometimes 
was called Dick, according to Mr. Davi- 
son?” 

“ec Yiesez 

Her eyes were very large. 

“T had a brother. There’s been a black 
sheep in every generation of our family and 
the black sheep of mine was my brother 
Richard. He went West, the way of black 
sheep, and when last we heard of him he 
was in the Klondike. His name was 
Richard Van Hoeven—Dick Huffen. Do 
you see there’s a chance? A slight one, but 
not unthinkable.” 

“‘T believe it,’’ Miss Mary said. 

“So do I,’ I told her. ‘“‘But let’s just 
believe it. Let’s not look it up and find out 
it isn’t true. Let’s just think it is with all 
our hearts.” 

So it was agreed. She said some very 
dear things in not too perfect grammar and 
my clock struck half past eleven. 

;: “‘T must turn out the lights,” I reminded 
er. 

We both laughed. 

“Good night,” she said. 
call you now?” 

“Uncle Peter, I suppose.” 

“Good night, Uncle Peter.’ 

She kissed me as shyly as though I had 
been seventeen, and went away. I had a 
complex of curious emotions—the sort of 
stage fright a ground hog must feel on 
Candlemas Day, the wonder whether I was 
equal to the task of Miss Mary’s happiness 
I had set myself, and above all and about 
all a deep sense of comfort in that warm 
young love that had pressed timid lips to 
my old cheek, 


‘*What shall I 
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RS. DAVISON’S sense of the probable 

had been shaken by her husband’s 
rise from the tomb, but she had retained 
an uninjured surplus of incredulity for such 
news as Mary’s. In the first place, how 
could I be Peter Van Hoeven? She de- 
manded that I prove my identity as indu- 
bitably as a conservative banker might, had 


f 


by 
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Iasked to borrowalargesum. Fortunately 
I could doso without leaving the house. She 
then attacked the fundamental absurdity of 
the project. 

“You can’t adopt an uncle, pettie,’’ she 
asseverated. ‘‘Who ever heard of such a 
thing?” 

“Yes, I can, dear,’ was Mary’s only 
reply to that statement, but she spoke it 
with such dignity and determination that 
the plan’s lack of precedent lost strength as 
an argument. 3 

Finally, when I was not present she said 
to Mary: ‘“‘How do you know it’s not your 
money he’s after?” 

Mary looked at her 

“T know,” she answered. 

Mrs. Davison’s reply as Mary reported 
it surprised me. 

“T guess you’re right,” she admitted. 
“He ain’t that kind.” 

A little later she reopened the subject. 

“You keep what’s yours in your own 
hands though,” she said. ‘He’s lost all his 
money, according to his own story. Don’t 
let him lose yours.” 

That precept admitted that she was 
resigned, and the rest of her protests took 
proportion as humorous comments. The 
fact was that in the back of her mind Mrs. 
Davison realized that Mary would be 
better away from them—for a time at least. 

Mr. Davison was unquestionably, but sur- 
reptitiously, delighted. Mame bemoaned 
the withdrawal of Mary’s wardrobe, which 
was her temporary base of supply. Mrs. 
Davison, who really detested shopping, had 
put off the day she should buy her an out- 
fit until some time when they got visited 
out. 

“T can’t get a thing near as pretty as 
your clothes in town,’”’ Mame told Mary. 
“Tf you see anything you think’d be sweet 
for me send it out C. O. D. Say, do you 
mind?” 

I suggested that Mary leave almost all 
the dresses. She did so—to Mame’s 
squealing delight. They had never seemed 
quite right to me. Not that they weren’t 
smart, but they looked as though they had 
grown in a shop window, not unfolded from 
her personality as clothes should. 

In spite of many sincere tears, I think 
we left a very happy mother and daughter 
twined in each other’s arms under the Rose- 
mount portico, and a happier Mary than 
I had seen since Major Estabrook’s depar- 
ture sat at my side. At the curve of the 
drive we saw Mrs. Davison gesticulating 
frantically and ordered the man to turn 
back. She had summoned us to say for 
the hundredth time, ‘‘You won’t be able 
to do nothing on that measly little money 
you got.” 

““Won’t you take some more, pettie?” 
she begged. 

“No, dearest.” 

“Sure?” 

Sure,” 

“You ain’t going to forget us—you’ll 
come back?” 

“Of course.”’ 

They kissed each other again and cried, 
in that way women have, as though they 
had some secret between them that they 
understood and no man could. 

““Take care of her,”’ she admonished me, 
and she swallowed a “Jacob” with dif- 
ficulty. 

“*T will,’ I promised. I think she was 
sure I would. 


We put up at the Edgerton, a small 
place, but J’d noticed when we went 
through New York that the old Holland 
House doorman was there and I like 
familiar faces. The head waiter had been a 
bell boy at the Holland, too, and they both 
pretended to remember me after I had 
registered and shaved the burnsides. 

There is a Frenchwoman with a shop on 
the avenue and her name in slant letters 
across its bland windows, who was the 
sister of an old gardener of mine. When 
her husband died I sent her to America 
with letters and a little money, which she 
paid back long ago. I took Mary to her 
shop our first day. 

After Madame Leon had talked a great 
deal of nonsense about my kindness to her 
I told her what I wanted. 

“You can see what my niece is,’ I said. 
“She is young, shy, aloof g 

“Monsieur does not need to search for 
adjectives,’ she interrupted. ‘‘I compre- 
hend her.’”’ And she made the gesture of 
a psychic who announces that she is in 
communication. 

““T want you to make her a wardrobe in 
the French taste,” I informed her. 
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“That pleases me,” she answered. 

“She will wear it with American shoes,” 
I added. 

She grimaced at that as a barbarous 
failure to appreciate a racial superiority, 
and when I told her the amount Mary 
could afford to spend she grimaced again. 

“Can you do it?” J asked. 

“She is the niece of monsieur,” she 
replied as though that were a guaranty of 
her ability to achieve miracles. 

A few days later at Mary’s first fitting, 
after Madame Leon had paraded her 
before me in something frail and exquisite 
in pale chiffon, Madame Leon permitted 
herself a comment. 

“Hille est trés, trés distinguée,” she said. 

As we went back to our hotel I told Mary 
that Madame Leon had said she had a great 
deal of distinction. She laughed. 

“Tsn’t it fun?” she said, then added with 
outrageous flattery, ‘‘That’s because I 
was with you.” 

I was about to rebuke her when she 
stopped me with a question: 

“What ought I to say when you intro- 
duce me to people, Uncle Peter?” 

“Flow do you do?’ is quite enough.” 

“And won’t you correct my grammar, 
please?’”’ 

“Don’t worry about your grammar,” T 
told her. 

It was improving. She was one of those 
people who catch the habit of the speech 
they hear and she was so anxious to learn 
that she did not need to be troubled by 
feeling that her mistakes were of any 
importance. 

“But I do,’”’ she insisted. “‘I don’t use 
many of the worst things I used to. I haven’t 
said ‘hadn’t ought’ for ages, but I don’t 
speak pretty—prettily?” 

She held the word poised until I nodded 
my head in approval of the emendation. 

“Prettily—and I want to. I think it’s 
prettier to say tub, like you do, than bath, 
and either than eether. It’s not affected 
now, is it—it’s just learning to talk the way 
I was born to?” 

““As your father did,’ I said. ‘‘Our 
Cousin Nicholas has a portrait of him when 
he was a boy, which I want you to see. [ 
am going to telephone Nicholas as soon as 
you are outfitted and tell him that we are 
coming to visit him.”’ 

In the meantime we went to all sorts of 
plays and the corners of the city I had 
always loved. We looked at the house I 
was born in, prowled about the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, particularly the Van Hoeven 
collection Nicholas’ father presented, and— 
it is incredible—but I do not think she was 
bored. 

Finally we paid our respects to the one 
Van Hoeven whose statue looks stodgily 
over Central Park and we laid violets at his 
feet in mild ancestor worship, or perhaps it 
was only common pity, for he looked very 
lonely and unloved among the greater 
marble men. 

Madame Leon’s clothes were a great 
success. They were fashioned with a 
severity Mary’s slenderness and fineness of 
feature could support—all art and no 
ornament. 

“They are a lady’s clothes and she looks 
a lady,’”’ Madame Leon commented when 
I praised her. “‘La plupart des jeunes de- 
moiselles Américaines veulent avoir un chic 
tout a fait cocotte.”’ 

I telephoned Nicholas that day. The 
family place is just above Hyde Park. It is 
a distorted, ugly old house that we are all 
rather proud of and envy Nicholas, who is 
very overbearing in his anxiety to be the 
head of the family in what he considers the 
English sense. 

“Hello, Nicholas,’ I said when I got 
him. ‘This is Peter.” 

Nicholas did not sound particularly sur- 
prised. 

I doubt if he would have done so had he 
been reading my obituary at the moment 
the telephone rang. 

“‘T have been trying to locate you every- 
where,” he told me. ‘‘Where have you 
been? Why didn’t you come to me when 
you were in trouble?” 

“Please do not refer to me as being in 
trouble, Nicholas,’ I protested. “It makes 
me feel like a fallen girl, which is very un- 
becoming to a man of my years. I am 
stopping at the Edgerton with poor Rich- 
ard’s girl.” 

“Richard’s girl! Richard’s! I didn’t 
know he had one. Where is he?” 

“You are curiously out of touch with the 
family,” I said cruelly. ‘‘Dick is dead. I 
found his daughter with the utmost diffi- 
culty. May we come out for a short visit?” 
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“Of course you may. I expect it. Who 
was her mother?”’ ‘ 

Fortunately Nicholas is very dull. I 
assumed a weighty tone and said, “I think 
you will understand when I ask you not to 
speak of her mother to her or to me. The 
mother’s family quite naturally had strong 
objections to her marrying Richard. The 
mother is dead and since Mary and I have 
been together we have never discussed her. 
You understand?” 

“Perfectly, Peter. I beg your pardon. I 
should have known better.” 

Nicholas would respect a finer feeling 
with his life’s blood without the remotest 
idea whether it was reasonable or not. I 
could be sure he would ask no questions, 


XV 


E MOTORED to Nicholas’. Mary 

was seized with a violent stage fright, 
or whatever is the drawing-room edition of 
that malady, just after we passed High 
Bridge. She begged to be allowed to go 
back while I went on alone. 

“T’ll come when I’ve learned,” she 
pleaded. 

“Learned what?” 

“How to act. I’m so ignorant, Uncle 
Peter, and stupid. I’ll wait at the hotel.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, young 
woman,” I said with admirable firmness, 
considering the fact that I was wholly 
dependent on her. ‘“‘You are no more 
ignorant than most of the people you will 
meet at Nicholas’ unless he has improved 
his visiting list. Moreover, there is not a 
more fashionable vice in the world.” 

“You’re just being nice,’’ she accused 
me. 
“T’ll admit it is stupid in you to regret 
some imaginary lack of manners because 
of them,” I returned. ‘‘They haven’t seen 
a manner for so long that if you give any 
indication of politeness they will suspect 
you of being well preserved.” 

That was a little more than the truth, 
but I think it did her good—at least it 
made her laugh. I managed to keep her oc- 
cupied until we pulled up the drive and 
saw Nicholas and Dorothea waiting for us 
on the terrace. 

The nearest I have come to proposing 
marriage to any woman since a far and 
fragrant day which does not concern this 
story was on the occasion of Barbara Den- 
ton’s saying of Nicholas’ wife, Dorothea, 
that she looked as though her clothes had 
been put on with tacks instead of with 
hooks and buttons. From the paintedly 
regular line of her waved hair to the gleam 
of her slipper tips she had the immaculate 
inhuman look of a very perfectly uphol- 
stered piece of furniture. I remember tell- 
ing Barbara after her remark that I always 
looked for casters in Dorothea’s heels, 
which pleased her a great deal more than 
the proposal would have done. 

“‘Peter!’’ Nicholas said, and clasped my 
hand; then turned to Mary, ‘My dear 
young cousin!” 

Mary hovered on the brink of something 
more enthusiastic, but said, ‘How do you 
do?” and stopped. I do not think she could 
have pleased Nicholas more, 

“‘Peter!”’ said Dorothea, and offered me 
her exquisitely finished hand with mother- 
of-pearl inlay for exactly the length of time 
his clasp had endured. Then she turned 
to Mary. 

“You are very welcome, my dear,” she 
told her, and gave her a kiss that must have 
tasted of furniture polish, but furniture 
polish of the most expensive sort. 

Mary said, “Thank you,” and really 
looked so lovely against the background of 
the old house that I think they must have 
felt a slight vibration of my pride in her. 

“You should have come to me, and not 
your Uncle Peter,” Nicholas reproved her. 
“IT am the head of the family.” 

“Mary is not accustomed to going to 
people,” I returned. ‘I had to seek her out 
in disguise as a menial and I only uprooted 
her from the very kind family where she 
had been brought up, by untiring effort.” 

Nicholas and Dorothea thought this 
sounded like what they call “‘one of Peter’s 
jokes,” and as my jokes make them un- 
easy Nicholas changed the subject after 
saying ‘‘Oh,’”’ to show that he had heard 
me. 

“You will be anxious tosee the portraits,” 
he said to Mary. 

She admitted that she was, and he led 
her inside. 

_Dorothea said, ‘‘She seems to have 
dignity. I am glad. The Marston girl, 
who stayed with us, put the verbena leaf 
from her finger bowl between her thumb 
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joints the other night at dinner and whist; 
on it. It was very distressing. Did yi 


“I think there are no agreeable crossing 
Dorothea.” ‘ 

“‘T have never experienced one, but oj, 
always asks.” | 

“Ts this musical young person—Mj 
Marston, I think you said—staying wi! 
you now?” j 

“No. We have very few people in t] 
house; some French friends of yours—t) 
Marquis de Missiac—and Francis Loeke 
some kind of a cousin of Nicholas’ on ¢) 
Van Hoeven side. I dare say you hayen 
met him. He is supposed to be clever li). 
you, but I think at times he is almost pe 
[ have never been quite sure where the oj 
began and the other left off.’”’ 

“It is an enigma on which a great maj 
reputations have been founded,” I gai 
“Is Madame de Missiac here with her hy 
band?” 

“Yes, the marquise is here,’’ Doroth| 
responded, ‘‘and their son. The marqui 
is lovely to look at, but I think she lac 
solidity. It is a fault I have found in t) 
French before.” 

“They proved it conclusively in t| 
recent war,’ I answered, and Doroth 
nodded. : 

I have lost more brilliant pearls of sa 
casm than that in the crevices of her tuft 
brain and I was not surprised. 

“T think so and I have always thoug | 
so,” she pronounced conclusively, thi 
added after a moment: ‘‘ We are giving yi | 
your usual rooms. Old James died. 1) 
new man is detestable, but I trust you w 
find him competent.” 

I observed that Dorothea was conyers 
tionally exhausted, and withdrew. 

‘I sent the man who’d been assigned 
inquire if I might see Mary for a momer| 
He led me back to her dressing room whe 
she sat in a flowery lace garment with h 
hair over her shoulders. 

“Frightened still?” I asked. 

‘Just enough to like it. I feel like 
lighted candle. I do love you so muc 
Uncle Peter.”’ 

I patted her head. 

“IT came to tell you who are here,” 
said. ‘‘There are some French peor 
named De Missiac. They were very de 
friends of mine in France. He is a marqu 
Dorothea, as I remember, ends every 1 
mark she puts'to a titled person with | 
title. It gives the effect of talking to | 
trick dog. I thought I would warn youn 
to copy her. Monsieur or madame is qui 
sufficient.”” 

Then I told her about Pierre, who w 
with them, and Hubert, who was n 
favorite and who was killed—enough | 
that she would not think of them as qui’ 
strangers. 

‘Is there anyone else?” she asked whi 
I was through. 

‘Just Francis Locker, a kind of cousin 
ours. I don’t know anything about hi 
It’s practically a family party.” 

“Tf dinner is at eight,’ she said, “I’ 
afraid you will have to go away. Thema 
has promised to make me very beautil 
and that will certainly take a long, lo 
time.” 

xvr 

MADE it a point to be down before t 

other guests, and was waiting at t 
foot of the stairs when the De Missiaes ¢’ 
scended. Old De Missiac began bellowi 
his greeting when he saw me. 

“You see you could not escape us, ¢ 
chap,” he cried. ‘‘Pierrot must see t 
world and we brought him to hop abo. 
your sky scratchers. My God, it is go 
to see you!” | 

His wife covered my hand with her kt 
hand as she had that night I bade the 
good-by. . 

“Tt is such a pleasure, my dear friend 
she said. 

It was like being back, to hear the| 
and meet Pierre again with his coal-bla 
hair and his turned-up nose, unchanged, b 
with a new soldierly air. 

“You stay in the army?” I asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“He is too much a devil,” his fath 
explained. “Discipline does not st 
Master Pierre. These youngsters unlearn 
allthelessons of generationsin the treme 

“Except courage,” I said, and Pier 
acknowledged it with a salute. : 1 

When the marquise could do so withd 
being overheard she said, ‘‘ You are entir 
cured, my friend?’’ 

“Quite, thank you,’’ I answered. 

(Continued on Page 102) | 
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Pioneering Progress 
with Bmecumatics 
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ff explaining why he is arranging to replace all the remaining solid tires on his motor 
trucks with pneumatics, Mr. Henry Fowler, Treasurer of the Case-Fowler Lumber 
Co., Macon, Ga., writes: ‘Our trucks on Goodyear Cord Tires carry capacity loads of 
logs through mud and sand usually impassable to our solid-tired trucks. Indeed, the 
trucks on the Goodyear Cords frequently have pulled the solid-tired trucks out of mire 
and sand in which they have become stuck. Your pneumatics not only reduce fuel 
consumption and upkeep generally while increasing our daily trips, but they are 
particularly fitted for our rough work by reason of their downright toughness.” 
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HILE the business man quoted above and many others 

have been demonstrating the advantages of the perfected 
pneumatic truck tire, Goodyear has developed proof of an ex- 
traordinary nature. 


Since April 9th, 1917, the Akron-to-Boston Express has been 
running night and day carrying Goodyear freight on pneu- 
matic tires over its 1,500-mile highway circuit. 


More recently the Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line and the 
Goodyear Heights Busses have been adding to the evidence of 
cord pneumatic efficiency for all-year transport. 


These extensive undertakings have sprung from the belief of 
Goodyear engineers in the eventual widespread adoption of 
pneumatics to free motor trucks of solid tire handicaps. 


They have followed the original development of the Goodyear 
Cord construction, begun years ago, on which the whole 
practicability and every virtue of pneumatic truck tires are based. 


They have been the means of exhaustive tests of Goodyear 
Cord Tires for trucks, also Tubes, Rims, Repair Materials, 
and others’ engine pumps and air gauges made in collabo- 
ration with Goodyear engineers. 


Now the cost data, developed by these pioneer fleets of pneu- 
matic-shod highway trucks and busses, can be obtained by 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at 
Akron, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 98, 

“T am glad.” 

“You enjoy life since you have become a 
wanderer?” 

“T long for my hearth. But it has been 
of great interest. Your American men are 
charming.” 

“And our American women?” 

She merely looked quizzical. 

“There is one American girl you must 
like,” I told her. “It is my niece, with 
whom I live.” y 

“T shall, Iam sure.” 

Mary came down the stairs in a white 
gown with a silver girdle. 

“This is she,” I said, and presented her. 

She knew a little French and they pre- 
tended that it was a great deal and that she 
spoke it very well. She was flushed with 
pleasure at the little success when Dorothea 
and Nicholas bore down onus with apolo- 
gies for their lateness which were entirely 
unnecessary as they were not late at all. 
As we stood talking a chirp like that of a 
startled toucan came from the staircase. 
We looked up to see the other guest de- 
scending. He couldn’t have been more 
than twenty-five. He had dark hair, a 
longish nose that curved up at the end, 
brown eyes like mine, but kinder than mine 
had been at his age, and a black mustache 
which he twirled fiercely. 

“‘Bless my soul,”’ he blustered, ‘‘am I the 
only one in this household who has the 
decency to be punctual?” 

“We're all down long before you, 
Francis,” Dorothea said in an injured tone. 

“That’s my complaint. It’s just as 
unpunctual to be early as to be late—and 
much more dangerous. Be early and you’re 
apt to bore yourself. Follow my method 
and you may bore others, but they can’t 
complain. 

“Is no one going to present me to my 
cousins? I’m Francis Locker, son of one 
Edith Van Hoeven. My cousin Nicholas is 
evidently ashamed to introduce us. He 
looks as guilty as though he’d been caught 
saying his prayers.” 

“‘Aren’t we to be granted a moment to 
say we are honored by the presentation?” 
I asked. 

“You're right, you’re right!”” He shook 
his head sadly. ‘‘A chattering man goes to 
a woman’s hell. You see, Cousin Nicholas, 
your butler is not as punctual as I. There 
go the curtains and it is two minutes past 
eight. Probably been bussing the barmaid.” 

I think Dorothea murmured, ‘‘I must 
speak to Edward,’ but I am not sure. 
Francis was still talking: 

“JT am to take you to dinner, Cousin 
Mary. Young Frenchman, take her other 
side. Allons, enfants de la patrie—whatever 
patrie it may be—l’heure de gloire est 
arrivée.”’ 

I sat on Dorothea’s left with Madame de 
Missiac on my other hand. She told me 
that Barbara Denton had come to the 
States; that the Ville d’Angeacs had actu- 
ally started for Japan and grown so home- 
sick at Marseilles they turned back; that 
Paul Verde de Lisle had reéstablished his 
racing stables; and a number of other things 
without the least interest to anyone but 
myself. 

When Nicholas claimed her for his con- 
versational duty and Dorothea turned her 
attention to De Missiac I could hear Francis 
talking to Mary and young Pierre. Pierre 
was trying to stick to English, but had 
evidently been forced to dip into French. 
Francis was scowling at him and saying, 
““None of that gibberish, young man. You 
know it has no meaning. You’ve confessed 
it’s all nonsense.” 

Pierre roared with laughter—laughter in 
which Mary joined. 

I had been a little doubtful as to whether 
she would understand Francis, and I was 
relieved. 

“Comment est-ce qu’on le dit en anglais?” 
Pierre demanded of Mary. 

“T want to learn to dance,” she said for 
him. He repeated it. 

“You do not,” Francis informed him. 
“‘T’ll not have you learn to make a beast of 
yourself. Go to dances—watch them. Feel 
your own superiority, but don’t dance, I 
can’t—why should you?” 

“Oh, alors!” was all Pierre could reply. 

“Women try to force me to dance,” 
Francis went on. “Their idea of doing it 
is to stand before you in a crowded room 
and flap their arms like penguins. I simply 
let them flap. After a time they begin to see 
they’re being ridiculous, andstop. They’re 
sensitive to being ridiculous. It’s a man’s 
protection.” 

Pierre put his hands to his ears. 
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“So many words,” he protested. ‘“‘Is it 
he is still talking, or have I lost my mind?” 

“You haven’t lost it,’ Francis assured 
him. “It’s just rattled over to one side. 
Get on with your food. I can’t bother to 
improve your intellect any longer.” 

His eyes smiled at Pierre, who said, 
“Alors, des injures!” and began to eat with 
a grin. 

“Well, Cousin Mary,” Francis said in a 
moment, “‘can you explain letting yourself 
be smothered into this family after you’d 
escaped it so many years?” 

“‘T suppose my mind has rattled to 
one side too,” she admitted, “‘but I kind of 
like it.” : 

““Tt’s a fallacy that it’s a good thing to 
belong to any family, but I suppose a 
woman must; she can’t roll about the 
world as unattached as a china egg—not if 
she’s a lady. Where you made your mis- 
take was in not being a boy.” 

““That must be it.” 

“Well, why did you make it then? I 
suppose it was the fault of inexperience. 
Probably the Lord goes about and wheedles 
a lot of unborn babes until they consent to 
break their fathers’ hearts by being born 
women children.” 

“T don’t remember, but that sounds very 
likely.” 

“T hope you’re not one of these women 
who expected the war to rectify that mis- 
take and turn you into a man.” 

““No,”’ she pleaded, ‘‘I don’t believe I 

am.” 
“Everyone seemed to expect the war to 
do everything,’ he went on, “so it did 
nothing. We're beginning to agree with 
what the Martians probably thought all 
along—that the war was just a tempest in 
a teapot. All human readjustments are. 
The only difference between important and 
unimportant ones is whether one happens 
to be under the lid.”’ 

““Weren’t we all under the lid in this 
war?” Mary asked. 

“We've crawled out now,’ Francis 
replied, ‘‘and been disillusioned. I thought 
this war would make a hero out of me—it 
made an excursionist. I went away with a 
brass band playing in my chest and I came 
back mute. 

“All the women who had men fighting 
turned into something between a saint and 
a knitting machine—while they were wait- 
ing. Have they retained that inhuman 
sanctity?” 

“Don’t you think it did any good,” 
Mary asked—‘‘all that?”’ 

“Keonomic good,” he admitted, ‘and 
we accept that, but we’ve forgotten all the 
rest.”’ 

Dorothea happened to have stopped 
talking to De Missiac. As Francis saw her 
looking at him he said, ‘“Haven’t we, 
Cousin Dorothea?” 

“*Haven’t we what?” 

“Accepted the benefits of the war and 
forgotten it. Do you know anyone made 
better or nobler by it?” 

“‘T cannot say that I do,’’ Dorothea said 
with her air of reliability. 

“You see,”’ Francis triumphed, turning 
back to Mary, ‘‘Cousin Dorothea agrees 
with me—her views are preéminently 
sound.”’ 

I was being served with a sauce for my 
cream and I happened to look down and 
see the slim hand of the marquise clutch at 
the stem of her wine glass. I glanced up at 
her face and realized ‘helplessly that this 
was her war young Francis was discussing 
so glibly. I remembered Hubert and what 
he’d been to all of us. 

“Do you know anyone it’s changed?” 
Francis was asking. 

““Yes,”” came Mary’s voice. 

“ce Who? ” 

“The people whose waiting for their 
boys didn’t stop when the war did—who’ll 
go on waiting all their lives. The boys they 
wait for won’t ever turn into just ordinary 
people. They went away heroes and they’re 
heroes still. That makes it harder not to be 
alele to see them.” 

I noticed she had fixed him gravely with 
her eyes. 

“You’re right,” Francis said. “We 
mustn’t forget them or the chaps we left 
behind when we came back—the chaps the 
gods loved well enough to take at their big 
moment.” 

By that time Nicholas, who had rather 
an uncanny social instinct, had begun ask- 
ing Madame de Missiac what results her 
husband had obtained from his experi- 
ments with something or other, and the 
incident was closed. A few minutes later 
the ladies rose to go to their coffee in 
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the drawing-room, a demoded but rather 
pleasant custom that Nicholas affects. 

I heard the marquise say to Mary, 
“Chérie, votre toilette est delicieuse. Je me 
souviens qu’ avant que j’étais mariée ig 

From the way she said it I was sure they 
‘were to be friends. 

Francis came to me. 

“T’m a damned fool,” he remarked. 
“Never thought that there might have 
been another youngster.” 

“If that is the gravest situation your 
tongue ever brought about,’ I said, “‘you 
walk attended by angels.” 

“T have no excuse,” he admitted, ‘‘but 
there is something about Cousin Dorothea 
and the atmosphere here that provokes me 
to buffoonery. It is that cast-iron-dog look 
of hers, I think.” 

Nicholas wandered over to us, 

““Mary pleases me,” he said. “‘She has 
an air of consideration for older people that 
is very rare these days. Where are you to 
be this summer?” 

I told him our plans were very indefinite. 
I could not resist saying to Francis: ‘‘It was 
as well for you she was beside you, young 
man.” 

‘Nice girl,” he acknowledged. ‘* Doesn’t 
dress like a wax doll. Good eyes,” 
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RANCIS was reading his paper as he 
ate breakfast when I came down. 

“Can I get you an egg?” he asked. 

“‘Tnfirm as I may seem, I am quite able 
to wait on myself, thank you. I do not take 
an egg.” 

“That is the great advantage of having 
people about who have reached a certain 
age,’ heretorted. “‘They are so afraid they 
will be considered senile that they resort 
to the most strenuous exertions to prove 
their durability.” 

**Have you seen my niece?” 

“She was finishing breakfast when I 
came down and has gone riding with the 
young Frenchman. You need not be 
alarmed. 

“T think she will be able to take care of 
him. She tells me she has had very little 
education. I was glad to hear that. She 
hasn’t learned a lot of nonsense that would 
endanger any fair structure I may raise 
in her brain. I’ve given her a list of books. 
You don’t mind?” 

“That depends on the list.’ 

““She’d never read Alice in Wonderland. 
I teld her she need never hope to become a 
decent member of society before she mas- 
tered that and the Origin of Species.’ 

“Tt must be a great relief to her,’’ I said, 
pouring myself a second cup of tea, “‘to find 
that the ages have flowered to give her a 
pedagogue.” 

He ignored me with a grin. 

“She had a woman’s idea,” he went on, 
“that all she needed in the way of reading 
was a meringue of the poets and novelists. 
I told her that until she understood science 
to the last detail of how plumbing is in- 
stalled she could not expect to know what a 
‘sonnet meant.” 

“She was grateful, I trust.” 

“She listened to me with a certain calm 
intelligence which surprised me. It was 
punctuated by giggles from the Frenchman, 
who tried to buffoon the conversation, but 
on the whole her humility gave me a kind 
of respect for her.”’ 

He was tired of his fantasies, for he took 
the paper and pointed out a phrase or so 
in the account of a strike that I thought 
showed considerable discernment, spoke of 
a book he was interested in, and was about 
to desert me when I stopped him. He was 
a careless-tongued young person, but look- 
ing at those kind eyes of his I had come to a 
resolution. 

“IT wonder how much Mary told you 
about herself,”’ I said. 

He did not try to be funny. 

“Very little, sir,” he answered. 

I wanted him to see her at her very best, 
and I knew that to show him that was to 
let him know her as thoroughly as possible, 
so I told him her story. I didn’t mention 
Estabrook’s name and I made that incident 
appear more a snub than anything else, 
but the rest I told as flatly as I have put it 
down in these pages. 

“T trust you will keep what I have told 
you confidential,’’ I ended. 

“Damn it,” he answered impolitely, 
“will you take nothing for granted?” 

Dorothea’s entrance interrupted my 
response. 

“Good morning, Peter,” she said. “Good 
morning, Francis. Why are there no 
eggs?”’ 
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“The question might be put to you 
butler with more profit than to me,” | 
replied as she had looked in my directioy 
“but possibly it is because Francis at 
four.” P| 

“What a gourmand you are, Francis. 
Don’t bother to ring—I will take bacon, | 

She looked very martyred, but as if sh 
knew the stake to be infinitely becoming 

“Unless you are particularly bent o| 
making me feel uncomfortable you will] Je 
me ring,” Francis said, doing so. 

“Where are the other young people?’ 
Dorothea inquired. | 

“They went riding. Young Pierre’ 
mode of self-expression was learned fror 
the obus and the hand grenade. It consist 
of going through a great deal of air as fas. 
as possible. If a Villon had felt his eestas) 
over this morning he would have written | 
ballade.”’ 

*Alas,”’ I commented, “the lyricism 
the rising generation is entirely muscular!! 

“Mary went with him?” Dorothe 
asked, 

I think that she felt an insistence 0) 
facts might lend a saner note to the con 
versation. 

“‘How acute of you to have gathere 
that from my plural, Cousin Dorothea,’ 
Francis said outrageously. ' 

‘What is it about her, Peter?”’ Dorothe: 
inquired vaguely. 

“What is what?” 

“‘T mean she’s not quite like the girls on) 
usually meets. She’s ——” 

“‘She has distinction,” Francis remarked 
“and you find very little of that in th 
Madame Tussaud circles we frequent. Thi| 
French people say she is the first personal 
ity they have met.” 

He glared at her and I think it impresse | 
her a little. He confided to me later tha 
personality and distinction are hocus-poeu 
to the dull and that he was beating ai 
empty cask to make theatrical thunder, 

“Possibly that is it,’’ Dorothea said 
“She is certainly different. Did you get thi 
schedule of my arrangements for the week | 
Peter?” 

“T found it in my dressing room,” 
replied, ‘‘but it was far too complicated ti, 
try to understand before breakfast.” 

“We go to the Inn at White Brook fo 
luncheon on Wednesday,” she began. “I 
is the only long trip I have planned. Wi 
dine at home to-night. This noon we lunel 
at the Country Club. There is a tennii| 
tournament. You will please explain any 
thing to the marquise she needs to know 
You are the only one with enough French’ 
We stop at the Branders’ for tea—why an! 
you looking at me like that, Francis?” | 

“T was thinking how much you sount! 
like a general order. Were you G-1 by any 
chance, Cousin Dorothea?” me | 

She was exasperated and I could noi 
blame her. a 

“Why didn’t you go riding?” she de| 
manded irritably. | 

“Because I fell going down your terrace 
steps yesterday and I am stiff. Have you 
ever noticed, Cousin Peter, that when 2. 
child or a woman falls it is like the mowing” 
of a flower? The creature goes down grace! 
fully as though the earth were its natura) 
habitat. But when a man falls he falls with | 
every inch of him protesting and fighting | 
against such indignity—like Lucifer falling 
from the sight of God.’ ie | 

“T hadn’t noticed,’ I replied, ‘but it is” 
true.” Ber | 

“It is a parable,” he informed me. 

There was a sound of horses passing the! 
window, and I excused myself and went te) 
the terrace to see Mary coming across the) 
lawn with Pierre. She was laughing glori-| 
ously and trying to say “‘grenouille” as he! 
pronounced it. 

“It’s no use,” she admitted. ‘“T’ll have’ 
to join Cousin Francis and call it gibberish | 
as an excuse for not speaking it.” ‘ 

“Did you have a good ride?’”’ I queried. 

“We have jump,” Pierre answered.) 
“Mademoiselle is very swank the way she| 
jump.” | 

“I did two bars to his five,” Mary ex-| 
plained. 

I don’t know what made me try an 
experiment. I was foolishly hopeful, Ij 
suppose. In any case, I did. el) 

“Tt wasn’t like your last ride then,” 1 
said casually. i 

Mary’s face lost sunshine and I knew she!) 
could feel herself being carried down that) 
dusky road inthe major’s arms. 

“No, not like last time,’”’ she answered 
gravely, and went into the house. 
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This was what he read, written on good paper in a bold, 
angular hand—apparently a part of a letter: 


Papa is very sick but thinks he will be better soon. I 
hope so, for Mr. Marbel is simply detestable. I don’t trust 
him. He is tricky and nasty. I try not to notice, but it 
seems as if I must scream sometimes. If papa gets any 
worse I don’t know what I’ll do. The Alfriston is a bad 
sea boat, as you have heard papa tell, and Mr. Marbel 
doesn’t understand her like papa does. But when we sight 
Bullock Island, Dora 23-5. 


“Humph!” Captain Hobbs grunted, staring at the 
paper. ‘It looks as if there had been something else 
written down below that last line.” 

“Exactly,” Enderby answered—“‘in pencil. That letter 
was written by the skipper’s daughter to a friend who lived 
here in San Francisco. 

“She was going to mail it in Java. Then something 
happened and she tried to write down the Alfriston’s posi- 
tion and what they were going to do. She stuck it into a 
bottle and threw it into the sea, but the water soaked 
through and erased the pencil marks.” 

“How did you get hold of this?” 

Captain Hobbs’ eyes were half closed, as though he saw 
the square-rigger wallowing in the distance with her flag 
standing out in the mizzen rigging, ensign down. 

“The bottle was picked up by a gull’s-egg hunter on the 
Northeast Farallone four years ago. I got hold of it.” 

“You had ought to have turned it in to the hydrographic 
office,” Hobbs protested. 

““And what good would that have done?” Enderby 
demanded. “‘There’s no date except that May twenty- 
third, and that’s only a guess on my part. No information 
at all that could help'the Government or underwriters. It 
cost me six thousand dollars to find out what little I did on 
the strength of it.” 

“And that was?” 

“That Stephen St. Ledger was master of the Alfriston, 
a British bark of fourteen hundred tons that sailed from 
here in January six years ago for Hong-Kong. He had 
with him his only child, a girl seventeen years old, named 
Geraldine. She had a chum here named Dora Henderson. 
The Alfriston was loaded mostly with copper for China. 
Captain St. Ledger was pretty well off. I sought out this 
Dora person and found out that Geraldine was a mighty 
fine girl, with a good education. Marbel was mate of the 
ship and this Dora thought him dangerous; that’s the way 
she put it—dangerous. He wasa chap of good family and 
no friends. The rest of the message means little enough, 


““And What Have You Got by it?’? Demanded Hobbs. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


except that it mentions Bullock Island and the fact that 
the skipper was sick and the ship behaving badly.” ; 

The scrap of paper was carefully tucked away in 
Enderby’s wallet before Captain Hobbs found words to 
express his opinion. It was to the effect that he had been 
invited by a madman to share the risk of a wild-goose 
chase on the authority of a bogus bottle message. 

“Bottles are picked up every day,” he concluded. 

“And every day men trip over a million dollars and 
pick themselves up, swearing because their shine is spoiled, 
and go on,” Enderby retorted. ‘I’ve paid out money for 
bottles like this for years.” 

“And all you’ve got to show for a bearing is Bullock 
Island!” 

“Bxactly!”” Enderby responded. ‘And two years ago I 
paid a skipper of a schooner fifteen hundred dollars to put 
twenty bottles afloat off Bullock and another place. I 
picked up two of ’em last week—or they were picked up 
and turned over to me.” 

“Two out of twenty!” 

“‘Ten-to-one shot,” Enderby replied. ‘“‘Not so bad.” 

“In that case,’’ Captain Hobbs returned wrathfully, “‘if 
you wait long enough the Alfriston herself ought to ——” 

Enderby’s hand grasped his shoulder in a crushing grip. 

“Don’t try any betting on your own hook,” he said 
curtly. “‘If you want to do what I tell you, say so. If not, 
I'll find someone with sense.” 

Hobbs grinned nervously. 

“Oh, I’ve got sense,” he said. 

The next morning William Enderby found Timothy 
Shell in an odd humor. The papers were ready, but the 
senior partner fidgeted and asked irascible questions 
about petty things. He seemed on the point of expressing 
himself violently. 

Enderby was a little piqued. He felt that during his 
years with the company he had more than justified his 
selection to a partnership. The books showed that almost 
every month had witnessed a deft, adroit business maneuver 
on his side with steady profit to the frm. Yet no man had 
ever suggested a word of praise or admiration. 

True his income had increased enormously. He had 
prospered just as much as the others. But now, more than 
at any time before, he missed the appreciative note in 
Timothy Shell’s voice. 

Presently he seated himself and drew the papers toward 
him. 

“We may as well finish this up,” Enderby said briefly. 
His eyes glanced down the first sheet open to him and he 
stared. “By Jove!” he whispered. 


February 7,192. 
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; 

Timothy swung on him. 

“Yes, by Jove!”’ he mimicked in a thinly sour voic| 
““Who the devil did you think I'd let have yourstock? Th 
is Shell, Shell & Co.” 
‘ Enderby raised his eyes defiantly. | 

‘‘Miss Shell will take my place excellently. But I didn 
imagine ——” 

“You didn’t, didn’t you?” Timothy rasped. “Yq 
never imagine, do you? Of all the dry-as-dust, stick-ir 
the-mud, ditto-ditto kind of young men ever I met you’) 
the prize specimen! What the dickens do you suppose 
grabbed you out of a rotten two-sticker schooner for an 
put you in this office? Your good looks? No!” 

Enderby almost flinched at the savageness of the ton 
Shell went on, shaking his thin fist furiously at him. 

“T got you because I told myself you had imaginatioy 
quick wit, enterprise, audacity, energy, originality, visioy | 
And in twelve years—God help me!—you’ve been like a 
old, old, old man! Enderby, you’re a mossback! You’y. 
got the imagination of a Mohave Desert turtle and th 
boldness of a field mouse. You’re almost as original as | 
bill of lading. A stuffed owl has you beat for vision. Goo 
thing for Shells you’re going out of it. One sure thing, m 
daughter isn’t afraid of ——” 

“You,” the young man interrupted suddenly. “You 
absolutely right, Mr. Shell!’’ Enderby got up and walke 
round the old man as if curious to examine him. “Absc. 
lutely right! I’ve been afraid all these years to call m 
soul my own, and here it’s you I’ve been afraid of. Woul 
anybody believe it?” 

Timothy scowled ferociously. 

“They would not! Sign on the dotted line and get out 
Take your ninety thousand and go!” 

Enderby picked up the check and scanned it. 

“Signed by your daughter,” he murmured. “Now ther 
are some matters that need attention and I i 

The door opened and Katherine Shell entered. Enderb 
rose and bowed stiffly. Timothy glared. 

“Kate,” said her father harshly, ““what you doing inm 
office this time of day? You know the rule—get out 
Busy!” 

His daughter smiled, and Enderby was astonished to se | 
how much he liked her expression. She came on to th 
desk and picked up the papers he had just signed ani 
glanced at the check the young man held in his fingers. 

“Nonsense, dad!’’ she remarked in a clear, resonant 
low voice. ‘‘I’m your new partner. Will must tell mea lo 
before he leaves. If I’m going to take his place ——” 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

“But you’re not!” cried Timothy. ‘I’m 
running Shells! No place for girls!” 

“Then it’s no place for a girl’s money,” 
Katherine responded calmly, and reached 
oe the check. Enderby held it out toward 

er. 

Old Timothy stared, gulped and assumed 
a perfectly bland expression. It was a trick 
of his when an incredibly rapid mind had 
reasoned a course of action out in view of 
unexpected circumstances. 

“All right, Kate. Have somebody take 
Enderby’s name off the office door and put 
‘Miss Shell’ on instead. Find out from 
Enderby what loose ends there are to tie 
up and be quick about it. Get the Rawdon 
Castle loaded and away in four days. 
Charter eleven hundred tons grain Colum- 
bia River in thirty days to Falmouth 
and cable Hudson. Get Captain Rivers to 
put his notes of protest in decent shape and 
find a new skipper for the Rameses tug. 
Come in at eleven-forty-five and tell me 
it’s all done.” 

Enderby opened the door and together 
they crossed the main office, oblivious of 
the quick upward glances of clerks and 


_ stenographers, to the door marked “Mr. 


Enderby.” Once inside, Katherine quietly 
seated herself in the desk chair and pushed 
a button. A stenographer appeared 
promptly. 

“‘Please take Mr. Enderby’s notes of 
unfinished business,” she ordered calmly. 

That young man flushed hotly, seemed 
about to refuse and then smiled so amiably 
on the stenographer that that competent 
young woman gasped. Her intimate 
thought was, ‘‘Young Frozen-Face has 
thawed,” but her outward speech was a 
cool, ‘‘Ready, Mr. Enderby.” 

William J. spoke rapidly, clearly and 
voluminously for fifteen minutes. Then he 
took his hat, dismissed the stenographer 
and addressed Miss Shell. 

“So far as I know, that finishes me up,” 
he said coldly. ‘‘Can I be of any further 
service?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ returned Katherine, looking at 
him with inscrutable cool eyes. “Sit 
down.” 

Thank you,” he murmured. ‘What 
isa. ss 

“‘T want to be sure of one thing,” she 
said evenly, not a fleck of color betraying 
any inward disturbance of mind or heart. 
“Are you quitting because you thought I 
wouldn’t marry you or because you thought 
I would?” 

Enderby sat in absolute immobility for a 
full minute. This question from those lips 
struck him dumb. What was it Timothy 
had remarked about boldness, audacity, 
imagination, andsoon? This girl had them 
all in plentiful measure. Then he met her 
eyes. In their jade depths he lost himself, 
grew dizzy, flushed, stammered, gaped at 
her, She poured the chill water of common- 
place on him. 

“‘T didn’t gather from father’s tirade last 
night just what was the matter,” she said. 

Enderby recovered himself and had 
Pe gehtey to an old, stale, despicable business 
trick. 

““Will you please repeat your questions?”’ 
he asked frigidly. 

Miss Shell hesitated but the fraction of 
a second. 

“T wished to know whether you were 
quitting Shells so suddenly because you 
thought I wouldn’t marry you or because 
you thought I would.”’ She lifted her eyes 
a trifle. He felt dizzy again, but held him- 
self straitly. She added impatiently: ‘‘Be 
brief, please.’’ 

“The question hasn’t risen in due form,” 
Enderby returned with extreme precision 
of enunciation. ‘‘ How can I give you a fair 
answer unless I know? Kate, will you 
marry me?” 

This time it was her eyes that fell. He 
saw a spot of color tint her faultless cheek. 

“Be brief, please,’’ he said a little huskily. 

There was an unbroken silence in the 
office. Enderby’s eyes grew warmer and 
warmer, his face more intent. Miss Shell 
was staring at the immaculate desk blotter 
as though she hoped to read on its un- 
marked surface an answer. Suddenly the 
door opened and the stenographer entered, 
notebook in hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Enderby,” she said glibly, ‘I 
missed one word in the paragraph about 
the charter of the Raleigh.’”’ She pointed a 
carefully manicured finger tip at a char- 
acter on the page. ‘‘It looks like demur- 
rage,” she suggested. ‘What is it?” 

“Damn!” answered Enderby firmly and 
nodded toward the door. 
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It closed after the girl and Miss Shell 
looked up. The spot of color had flooded 
her face. 

‘‘No,”’ she whispered. 

Enderby rose. 

“Then Ill go,’? he remarked a little 
tremulously. ‘I believe I’ve answered all 
your questions?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the listless 
answer, ‘‘unless you’d care to tell me about 
that plan to send the Western Star to 
Petropavlovsk in September. Shells have 
never sent a steamer up there, I infer.” 

“Tt’s a long shot,’’ Enderby responded. 
af don’t believe your father would approve 
of it.” 

“T don’t think it ever entered your head 
till just now,’’ Katherine replied. “It was 
just a bluff—to see if I’d be taken in. You 
wouldn’t take such a risk, would you?”’ 

She had touched him closely. Her guess 
was the actual truth. To send a fast 
steamer to that northern port just before 
the close of navigation on the chance of 
picking up a valuable cargo of furs had 
often been in his mind, but he had never 
seriously planned it during his connection 
with Shells. He had maliciously interpo- 
lated it among the unfinished matters she 
had asked him to speak about. He grinned. 

“T don’t know but what I’m exactly 
what your father said I was—a stick-in-the- 
mud old scow of a conservative,’ he told 
her. ‘‘I wouldn’t dare send a packet up 
there, though it might win anywhere from 
seventy-five to a hundred thousand dollars 
clean profit. But then—you’ll dare.” 

“Oh!” she whispered. ‘‘You think I’m 
too bold!” 

He held out his hand. 

“T must be off. The best of luck!” 

She shook hands frankly. Other words 
than the usual formal good-bys were on her 
tongue, but she repressed them. 

“T hope I’ll see you once in a while,” she 
murmured. 

“T’m leaving the coast in a very few 
days,’”’ he answered. 

Miss Shell instantly became languid. 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said. 

At noon Enderby found Captain Hobbs 
and listened to his report in silence. When 
the excellent mariner had detailed his ex- 
perience at great length his employer 
glanced at him crossly. 

“Close with the owners of the Resolute,” 
he snapped. ‘‘I want to be at sea in three 
days.” 

Hobbs started to argue the point and 
was quickly shut up. He was unresentful. 
William J. Enderby had a reputation for 
not being patient. It was his habit to storm 
when he was in a hurry. 

“Bill must have been turned down by 
Kate Shell,’ the captain told himself as he 
left. “‘No reason else for his being so 
cranky.” 

Within the appointed three days the 
little steamer Resolute duly sailed out of 
the Golden Gate and vanished. But her 
destination was not the secret that En- 
derby fondly fancied it was. Miss Shell, 
practicing arts never ineffective, had set 
her own yacht’s skipper, fat old Hiram 
Forbes, on the trail and he had reported 
that the Resolute was bound for the region 
near Bullock Island—‘‘a bit of land down 
below the Parry Group, miss.” 

“But what ”? Miss Shell began, then 
stopped. 

She was not the woman to pry into an- 
other’s business beyond a certain point. 
She dismissed Captain Forbes and sought 
information through other channels. Noth- 
ing was to be learned except that Bullock 
Island was pretty well out of the usual course 
of all vessels, was a watering station in an- 
cient days for whalers, supposed to be inhab- 
ited by a few natives who gathered guano. 

“<The Resolute is no ship for that kind of 
trade,’’ Miss Shell decided in the secrecy of 
her own room. “But I think—if nothing 
happens—I’ll take a cruise down Bullock 
Island way—next year.” 

Meanwhile the Resolute had run down 
her latitude, sighted the Hawaiians and 
steered into the blank Pacific west of that 
group. Hobbs was sorely puzzled. He 
knew that he was in possession of all the 
sailing data Enderby could muster, and to 
seek a long-lost ship in these desolate 
waters struck him as an appalling and fu- 
tile task. That an undeniably smart, clever, 
conservative man like Enderby should ac- 
tually spend a small fortune on such a 
search made him writhe. He concluded 
that his employer was concealing some- 
thing from him. 

But Bullock Island duly came into view, 
was visited briefly and left astern. Enderby 
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was now constantly on deck, taking ob- 
servations, examining charts, reading the 
directory and digesting everything . the 
well-stocked chart room of the Resolute af- 
forded in the way of reports, surveys, cur- 
rent charts, weather charts and faunal 
monographs. . 

“The Alfriston never made Bullock 
Island,” Enderby remarked to Captain 
Hobbs one fine night when they were 
steaming slowly along under a bright half- 
moon. “But I have no doubt they sighted 
it. I’velooked up the weather of the month 
of May in that year and it was easterly and 
gales. With a ship misbehaving as we know 
the Alfriston did, there was but one thing 
to do. I figure that Captain St. Ledger 
would have taken one alternative, which 
was to steer as best he could for his port. 
This mate, on the other hand, probably 
calculated an easier and quicker way out of 
it. If he did we'll either find the ship within 
the next eight weeks or we’ll have to revise 
our plans, take it for granted that Captain 
St. Ledger recovered and go southwest.” 

“Your bottles all landed on the California 
beach,” Hobbsremarked. ‘‘If the Alfriston 
was helpless she’d drift the same as they.” 

“Two out of twenty came to our beach,” 
Enderby returned. “‘Or three out of twenty- 
one if you count in the original bottle with 
Miss St. Ledger’s message init. But bottles 
and ships drift differently, according as 
the wind blows. Anyway, eighteen of my 
bottles didn’t turn up and I’m pretty sure 
if any of them had reached the coast I’d 
have heard of ’em, for they all had mes- 
sages signed by me in them and I’m known 
as a man who pays well for such informa- 
tion. Now my problem is to discover where 
the other eighteen went to. Find them and 
we find the Alfriston or some trace of her.” 

At midnight of this day Enderby ordered 
the engines rung down. 

“By my figures this is where we start 
drifting,’ he told Hobbs. 

“Drifting!’”’ ejaculated that seaman in 
amazement. 

“T said it!’’ Enderby replied. “‘I know 
every argument you can urge against it. 
My word goes! We drift—like a bottle!” 

A week later Enderby ended an argument 
with Captain Hobbs and the chief engineer 
by going below, taking a twenty-four-pound 
sledge out of the rack and bringing it down 
on the intermediate shaft coupling. He 
pointed to the shards of steel and asked 
coldly of the astounded engineer: ‘‘ Howlong 
before you can get her going again?”’ 

“Six weeks, sir,’’ babbled the chief. 

On the bridge Enderby addressed Hobbs. 

“T want no more words about this busi- 
ness,” he said icily. ‘‘Not for six weeks.” 

So the little steamer rolled and swung to 
every veering wind and sea while the sky of 
the tropics slowly hardened into the chillier 
vault that echoes to the trades. The Reso- 
lute was drifting north. Her crew stared 
into the spacious quarters of the world and 
murmured, muchas did the sailors of Colum- 
bus, it is likely. But their low, inarticulate 
complaints never rose in clear rebellion, 
even when the machinery had been repaired 
and at each change of the watch the engines 
were turned over slowly for precaution’s 
sake. Enderby had mastered them all, 
from the staring, sullen Hobbs to the be- 
grimed stokers. 

“By gad,” the captain confided to the 
chief engineer, ‘‘I’m afraid to make a sound 
for fear the man’ll up and smash something 
else! It’s in him! He’s a devil unlicked! 
Stands up there and stares and listens and 
scowls. And nothing to see anywhere: but 
the tilt of a cloud or the toss of a sea on the 
horizon.” 

““Mad!’’ muttered the engineer. 

Hobbs brought his lips close to the 
mechanic’s ear. 

“No, chief, not mad. It was Enderby 
that landed a junior partnership with Shells. 
He’s never lost out yet. But this time’— 
Hobbs made a slight expressive gesture with 
one great hand—‘“‘he’s looking for a girl.” 

The two of them glanced up at the 

straight sinewy figure on the bridge and 
their eyes glinted with something much 
like fear. 
_ A month later the steamer, was lurching 
in a terrific sea piled up by an easterly gale 
contending with the furious tides that form 
that tremendous maelstrom in the North 
Pacific called Van Lieuw’s Whirlpool. The 
sky was overcast with a low scud of clouds, 
the wind shrieked in the rigging and swept 
the thin trickle of smoke from the Reso- 
lute’s squat funnel like a raveling pennant 
toleeward. From some remote and invisible 
region hidden by spume and mist boomed 
the slow thunder of a rising tempest. 
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“We're right in the westerly eddy of the || 
Hobbs called into Enderby’s | 


current!”’ 
ear, ‘She won’t stand it! We must get 
the steam on her and heave to!” 
Enderby’s seared eyes crossed the cap- 
tain’s. 
“No,” he said firmly. 


But when the gale veered into the south 


two days later and the Resolute was being | 
driven northward with boiling seas flinging | 


her dizzily before them, Hobbs and the 
chief engineer together confronted their 
employer. 


“Tt’s sheer madness,’ Hobbs panted. | 


“‘Sometime to-night we’ll be across the 


Japan current and up against the Kuriles— 
no harbor, no chance for anything.” 
“Any minute the boilers may fetch 
adrift,’’ the engineer added grimly. “No 
ship canstand thiskind of battering. You’ye 


got to give her a chance for her life, sir.” 
Enderby stared at them. They met that 


glance steadily and anxiously, but they 
caught no light of insanity in his eyes or 
any sign of weakness in his face. 

“T know exactly where we are,” he as- 
sured them. ‘‘But what I must know is 
whether it’s Plover Bay or Plunder Cape. 
We've come this far—I intend to finish the 
cruise.” 

They argued with growing feebleness, 


Neither of the two competent and experi- — 


enced seamen could have explained their 
acquiescence in what appeared to be certain 
destruction. They finally fell silent, almost 
composed, and the steamer swept on wildly 
before the gale. 

Night came and still neither light nor 
loom of land broke the terrible blankness of 
the ocean. The wind, if anything, was in- 
creasing. Its weight began to shear the 
crests from the leaping surges and the 


steamer now and again was half buried | 


under crashing, thundering seas. At mid- | 


night a couple of boats were racked from 
their chocks and lashings and spun overside 
in splinters. A moment later a wild dive, 
a shock as if the vessel had struck a reef, 


and a second sea swept her from bow to | 


stern. 

“‘She’s gone!”” Hobbs yelled, clinging to 
a twisted stanchion. 

Enderby strode out of the darkness and 
murk and grasped the lever of the engine- | 
room telegraph. It dipped to ‘‘Full Ahead” 
and the long-silent gongs below sent up | 
their clamor. | 

For ten minutes it was nip and tuck be- 
tween the laboring steamer and the rayen- | 
ous seas. But Enderby knew his business | 
and presently the throbbing engines had | 
their way and drove her out of the clutching | 
surges. 

“God!” cried Hobbs, gasping for breath. | 
“‘Can we heave her to?” 

“Let her drive!’’ Enderby shouted back. | 

‘“She’ll be ashore in an hour!” 

Slowly the small crew of the Resolute 
gathered in the lee of the midship house, 
except for the assistant engineer, on watch, 
and a couple of stokers. The darkness | 
was impenetrable. The sharpest eye could 
discern nothing a hundred yards from the | 
steamer’s rail. The man at the wheel had 
given up trying to ease his charge through | 
the combers and was peering into the bin- | 
nacle with a pallid face and starting eyes. | 
Only Enderby seemed unperturbed. His | 
form could be seen in one corner of the 
bridge, in the full sweep of the wind which 
tore at what remained of the canvas dodgers 
that had formerly walled it in. | 

The suspense grew unbearable. The chief 
engineer, with a groan of resignation, went 
below, stopping when halfway down 10. 
turn his old grim face up to the dripping 
skylight as if in farewell. Hobbs sought | 
refuge in the shattered wheelhouse and | 
swayed beside the steersman drunkenly, | 
his shadow lengthening and shortening on 
the seeping, quivering wall. 

“Tt’ll be just a roar in our ears and 
then—good-by,” he muttered to himself. 
“Rocks! Nothing but rocks!” 

The expected roar of breaking water 
crashed on their ears at two in the morning. _ 
A shout from somewhere, a cry in the murk, - 
and the crew of the Resolute tumbled up | 
and gathered in the slight shelter of the 
wheelhouse. Enderby, braced above them, | 
never looked down. His eyes were set on 
something beyond the glimmering seas; his) 
ears listened to something besides the din 
and thunder of surf rolling against an 170m) 
coast. His voice, heard through the trap - 
hatch, tranquilly directed the man at the 
wheel. : 

‘“‘By gad, one’d think he was steering UP 
a channel!”’ Hobbs gasped. | 

(Continued on Page 110) oma 
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How you can make your business more profitable. 
Ir how you can get into a profitable business of your own. 


( This advertisement is addressed to business men who have retail stores in good locations —one store 
or a group of stores; also to men who are not in business for themselves, but would like to be.) 


\7OU know what makes a_ business 

successful: (1) Small investment and 
equent turnovers; (2) Good profits; (3) 
ow expenses; (4) Simplicity of manufac- 
ire and management; (5) Great volume 
« sales; (6) Self-advertising and selling; 
’) Ease of expansion; (8) Safety. 


Check up the business you are now in. 
ioes your business 
ive you 100% satis- 
ictory answer to 
ese requirements? 
9%? 80%? or even 
)% on all of them? 


Weare going to tell 
yu about a business 
iat checks up a high 
preentage on every 
ae of these essen- 
tals, and is a first- 
‘te business to go 
ito by itself or can 
ssily be added to 
rany kinds of retail 
‘siness. 


It is the candy kiss 

istmess, with the ma- 
une making kisses 
. the store window. 
| stops the crowds; 
‘uls them into your 
sore; sells them 
sses and whatever 
ju have to sell. It 
akes a powerful ap- 
jal to human curi- 
ity and love of 
pving machinery. 
“is manufacturing, 
ivertising, and sell- 
iz, all in one. 


Now let us check up 
is candy kiss busi- 
iss and see how high a percentage it shows: 
L. Small investment and frequent turnovers. 
ry little money is required to start the kiss 
siness—only a few hundred dollars, if you al- 
idy have a store of your own, and not very 
ich more if you have to rent a store. You turn 
Is money Over a great many times a year. 

2. Good profits. Your rapid turnover shows a 
od profit each time, making a larger total 
»fit for the year. 


3. Low expenses. Expenses are low. The busi- 
KS is cash—no credit risks; no customers’ ac- 
ants to keep; no returned goods; no delivery 
(ts. There is no waste or dead stock. Your 
‘t of selling is low; you sell direct to consumer— 
‘middlemen to pay. Your kiss business helps 
© your other goods—the machine in the win- 
‘vw brings the passersby into your store: It has 
(ned more than one unprofitable business into 
uccess. 


*. Simplicity of manufacture and management. 
e business is simple. Automatic machines are 
lat money-makers. You make the same thing 
yr and over again—no time lost in changing 


operations. Very little supervision is needed. You 
get your power from your electric light. . Your 
materials are easily obtained on short notice. 

5. Great volume of sales. There is a great and 
rapidly growing demand for kisses; because kisses 
are good candy at a moderate price. The machine 
in the window focuses this demand right on your 
store, and that means sales—a store recently 
starting in a town of 100,000 population made a 
thousand sales in one day the very first week. 


RESGE Co. 


: 


WMRESGES ATLANTIC CITY 


SALT WATER TAFFY 


8. Safety. We keep in close touch with all pur- 
chasers of our machines; and the least we have 
heard of anyone making in the kiss business was 
$3,000 in his first year. One man made $21,000 
last year. 


Are you a man with a business of your 
own in a good location, selling some article 
that goes well with kisses? Does your 
business check up 100% satisfactory on 
all these things we 
have been talking 
about—on any one 
of them? 


If it does, you al- 
ready know what a 
real money-maker is; 
you will send for our 
book right away. 


If your business 
doesn’t check up 
right, you need toadd 
a real profit-maker, 
that will also pull the 
crowds into your 
store, sell more of 
your other goods, get 
more value out of 
your rent—you need 
the candy kiss busi- 
ness. So send for our 


book. 


Or are you a man 
looking for a good busi- 


This 1s Kresge’s Frue-and-Ten-Cent Store in eae ; 

Newark, N. J., with the machine at work in the window. Does it stop the crowds? You 
can see for yourself. Do they buy kisses?—almost as fast as the machine can make them. 
Does Kresge make money out of it? Send for our book, and figure it out Sor yourself. 


How would you like to have a thousand more 
people come into your store tomorrow—and buy ? 


6. Self-advertising and selling. Everybody likes 
to see a machine in motion. People like to sce 
the clean-wrapped kisses coming out of the ma- 
chine like butterflies. Yes, the machine stops the 
crowds; they stop; they look; they come in; and 
they buy. The kiss machine gives you manufac- 
turing, advertising, and selling, all in one. It 
gives you all the steps which Sheldon, the great 
teacher of salesmanship, says are necessary to a 
successful sale: (1) Favorable attention; (2) In- 
terest; (3) Desire; (4) Aetion. Your business 
and your trade name are being established while 
you make money. No cost for advertising. Your 
manufacturing is advertising. It never fails to 
work when you have a good location and passing 
crowds. You sell your kisses and you sell other 
goods—soda, candy, cigars, groceries, drugs, or 
whatever you have to sell. 


7. Ease of expansion. If you want to move or 
open another store, you can get your new store 
ready, move over-night, and be doing business by 
noon the next day. 


ness which requires 
onlyasmallamount 
of money and gives 
a good profit? Do 
you want to own 
your own business 
and be independ- 
ent? Do you want a 
simple business with 
a good demand, easy 
selling, low expenses, 
and a great margin of safety? 

Whichever kind of man you are, fill out 
the attached coupon and’ mail it to us. 
We'll send you our careful book “ Your 
Opportunity in the Candy Kiss Business”’ 
which answers very fully the questions 
you probably want to ask about this profit- 
able business and tells how to get into it. 

Cut this coupon out right now. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS 


NEW YORK OFFICE * CHICAGO OFFICE 
30 Church Street 111 W Washington Street 


LONDON 
W H Beers & Son 


[<= =e eee ee ee Sean = 
u : : : nigel 
I Coupon Cut out, fill out and mail A-2-7-20 4 
I . < I 
1 Package Machinery Company 1 
I Model K Dept Springfield Massachusetts & 
I , L& : i 
1 Send your book on the Candy Kiss Business 1 
I i 
H My present business is : 
: Name : 
i] | 
1 Address i 
L 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

A sailor thrust out his arm and shouted. 
Alongside the rushing steamer a patch of 
ballooning white showed an instant, high 
up, held above the sea. It vanished astern. 

Hobbs leaped for the bridge, roaring out: 
*“A ship in there!” 

Enderby turned and faced him on the 
wildly swinging bridge. His eyes were lit 
with triumph. He put his palms to his 
mouth and bellowed: “‘The Alfriston! 
Ashore on Plunder Cape!” 

Then he opened the trap hatch and called 
down: ‘‘Hard aport!’’ 

The wheel revolved swiftly under the 
sailor’s frantic hands and the steamer 
slowly swung amid the tremendous seas, 
clove on into a roaring field of foam, rolled 
far over and slipped down a great dark 
declivity endlessly, as though the ocean 
had been cleft and an abyss opened. The 
wind was shut off as one shuts off a fan. 

““Gad!’’ Hobbs sobbed. ‘‘She’s gone!”’ 

But the deep valley flattened out, the 
water stormed up the Resolute’s flanks 
and boiled over her rails. She was flung 
into the full blast of the gale, held there 
till every fiber of steel vibrated and the 
drum of her toiling engines sank away into 
a low obscure hum. Then she swam softly 
into the lee of the shadowy cape and slowly 
turned her battered bows seaward, taking 
the rush of the chop with an easy and regu- 
lar motion. 

When thesteamer was anchored Enderby 
came down from his self-appointed post and 
smiled into the drawn countenances of his 
officers. 

“The end of eighty days’ cruising,’”’ he 
said mildly. 

“And what have you got by it?” de- 
manded Hobbs, suddenly truculent from 
overstrain. ‘“‘A ship awash on the rocks 
with a rag of tops’l shredding in the wind! 
She’s been there years!” 

The man he spoke to merely nodded and 
passed on into the dimly lit saloon. A boy 
came to his call with coffee. The captain 
and the chief joined him, growling together. 

“By the way, cap’n,’’ Enderby said 
briskly, ‘‘keep a good watch out the rest of 
the night for a small boat. Likely these 
people will come off.” 

“‘People!’’ repeated Hobbs. ‘‘Humph!”’ 

“Well,” said his employer quietly, setting 
down his cup, “‘Isawalight burning ashore.” 

“There’s never been anybody on Plunder 
Cape in my time,” croaked the engineer. 
“T saw no light.” 

“‘T saw it,” was the curt reply. ‘‘Waken 
me if anybody comes off.” 

He got up heavily and strode away, stag- 
gering slightly with weariness. Hobbs 
turned blighted eyes on his companion. 

“Lights!” he rasped. ‘‘Small boat 
comin’ off in this weather! Plunder Cape! 
After six years!’”’ His lips sagged and he 
breathed stertorously, the veins in his tem- 
ples swollen to the pulse of his overladen 
heart. He closed his eyes slowly, with a 
wide look of scorn, and slept in his chair. 

The engineer, a hardier, tougher man, 
supped his coffee with slow relish, now and 
again throwing his head back as if the 
muscles of his neck were stiff. Slowly he 
relaxed and his aged, scarred face assumed 
a kindly and benignant expression. 

“So there was a girl,’’ he mused in a low 
tone. He considered this placidly, sinking 
in his seat. “A girl! Huh! Enderby’s 
young yet.” 

He dropped his chin on his breast and 
slept. 

The dawn came slowly, with pallid 
flushes across a low bank of scudding clouds. 
It grayed the sea, drew out of the dusk the 
stark outlines of the rocky cape and finally 
made plain a small cabin perched amid 
green brush just back of the beach. Enderby 
straightened himself up and studied the 
little cove in which the Resolute swung to 
her anchor. Beyond the outjut of the head- 
land he saw the seas racing furiously, with 
vast turmoil of spume and spray. A mile 
or so out of the lee the dark surges fell once 
more under the power of the gale and 
rushed away into a blind smother. 

“The wreck must be right in the jaws of 
the pass,”’ he told himself. ‘‘I wonder fe 

He called a hand and together they 
lowered a dinghy into which Enderby got 
and pulled for the beach. He did not glance 
over his shoulder as he rowed, except when 
almost on the shale. Then he thrust out 
strongly, leaped overboard into water waist 
deep and dragged his little craft to security. 
He carefully made the painter fast to a 
drift log and then quietly walked up and 
toward the cabin. He was almost to the 
door when it opened and a figure in oilskins 
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stepped out quickly, closing the door, En- 
derby smiled. 

“Miss St. Ledger!’ he called. 

The woman—for it was a woman—lifted 
her head and stared. 

“Miss St. Ledger!’’ Enderby said again 
very clearly. ; 

The woman did not smile. Instead she 
quietly raised the revolver she held in her 
right hand and leveled it at his breast. 

““Go away!” she said in a low voice. 

He caught the expression of her eyes and 
his own clouded. He seemed to be thinking 
not of the weapon aimed at his heart but of 
something far different. When he spoke it 
was in a new tone. 

“Don’t shoot me till I tell you about 
Dora Henderson and your bottle letter.” 

“e Oh ! ” 

“Yes, Miss St. Ledger. Your bottle 
finally arrived. Did you get mine?’”’ Then 
he added: ‘‘I’m Enderby, you know.” 

She put up the revolver with trembling 
fingers and came forward. He saw that she 
looked absurdly young. Her cheeks were 
faintly colored under their tan. 

“T found four bottles,” she said in a 
husky voice, ‘‘more than a year ago!” 

““You’ve been six years here,” he said 
gently. ‘‘I didn’t get your message till 
three years ago and I couldn’t find you any 
sooner. Are you—alone?”’ 

“The rest left after we’d been here three 
months,” she answered, coming still closer, 
as if to assure herself that he was real. 
“They took the long boat and went away.” 

“‘And you’ve been all alone since?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Except for your letters that came in 
bottles,’’ she murmured. 

“T—I didn’t know just what to say in 
those letters,’ he stammered. ‘I didn’t 
know whether you’d get them or not.” 

“They were very nice,” Miss St. Ledger 
replied gently. ‘I knew you would come— 
sometime.” 

“And then you were going to shoot me!”’ 

“T had to shoot—once,”’ she said simply. 

“Marbel?” 

“e Yes.’’ 

They looked at each other in silence for a 
while. Enderby felt very calm and content. 
She was beautiful, he told himself, and well 
balanced. After so many years most girls 
would have become hysterical at being res- 
cued from such a spot. He scanned her 
with friendly eyes. 

“And we will go away to-day?’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘I’m all ready.” 

It struck him suddenly that she took this 
affair very much for granted. He wanted 
vehemently to force her to confess that he 
had achieved miracles in arriving. His 
contentment was wiped away. He felt 
horribly upset. There was so much to tell 
her, to ask her, to find out. And she was 
visibly impatient to be gone. 

“All right,” he muttered uncivilly, ‘“‘if 
you're in such a hurry!” A thought pierced 


his heart. ‘‘Ah,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘of 
course you’re in a hurry! I might have 
known!” 


“Yes,’”’ she assented gravely, her eyes 
moist with unshed tears. 

“Do you think he’s still waiting for you?” 
he demanded brutally. ‘‘He didn’t come 
after you, did he?” 

She met his gaze with unfaltering stead- 
fastness. ‘‘He couldn’t,”’ she said quietly. 

Enderby stared, swore under his breath 
and then snapped: “‘If you’re ready we'd 
better be away. This gale, if it is only a 
summer’s storm, seems to be making in- 
stead of letting up.” 

With perfect composure she led the way 
into the cabin, which was of one room 
rudely constructed and bare of all comforts. 
The girl pointed to a roll wrapped in canvas. 

“That is all, I think.” 

With this on his shoulder Enderby looked 
round the room. It struck him as prepos- 
terous that a woman should have dwelt 
alone so many years in such a hut. There 
was no sign of any attempt to make it cheer- 
ful or homelike. Clean it was, to be sure, 
but nothing delicate adorned the rough 
wall, no littlest thing testified to a solitary 
feminine impulse toward: decoration. He 
went out and she followed without a back- 
ward glance. 

When they reached the Resolute’s deck 
Enderby took Miss St. Ledger to his own 
large cabin and gruffly invited her to make 
herself at home. 

“No one will disturb you,”’ he remarked. 
“But I'll have the steward bring you some 
breakfast.” 

Hobbs was openly and frankly astonished 
at the success of the expedition and shook 
Enderby’s hand vigorously. 
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“‘T never knew a better bit of work,” he 
said heartily. ‘‘To think how you managed 
it! Bill Enderby, you always win!” 

“Not this time,” Enderby returned. “I 
lost!” 

“But the young lady? She’s all right? 
Surely! My word, what a story she’ll have 
to tell your grandchildren!” 

““She—she’s not the girl,’”’ Enderby 
stammered. ‘‘Forget it! She’s engaged to 
be married to another chap.” 

‘““Where? On this island? When’s he 
coming off?” Hobbs demanded fatuously. 

‘“‘He’s up the coast and has been since 
the Alfriston sailed,’ Enderby returned. 
“He’s waiting for her.” 

“By gad!” the captain exclaimed, flush- 
ing with pleasure. ‘‘ Wonderful! A friend of 
yours, of course! And you turned the trick 
like a master sailorman! I’ll tell the lad that 
when we get back. Nobody but Bill En- 
derby could have figured it out so closely.” 

Enderby stared at this unusual torrent 
of speech from the usually taciturn Hobbs 
and departed to a small cabin aft. There 
the chief engineer found him when he came 
to talk ship’s business. 

“We're woefully short of coal,” the en- 
gineer told him. ‘Of course we saved a lot 
in one way, but the fires ate it up steadily 
just the same. We can’t steam a thousand 
miles more.” 

Fully convinced of this fact after some 
talk, Enderby turned the chief out and sat 
down with his problem. All that day and 
the next he kept his room in spite of urgent 
summons to the saloon. The third morning 
he went ashore and examined the wreck of 
the Alfriston, easily approachable now that 
the sea had moderated. 

“‘No coals there,’ he reported briefly. 

“‘There’s only one thing to do,’”’ Captain 
Hobbs urged. ‘‘Send word to San Fran- 
cisco.” 

‘No wireless,’ Enderby retorted. “Better 
scheme is to drop into the Japan current 
and make it slowly along till we pick up 
some vessel. Then we can tranship our 
passenger and go back for this copper. 
There’s plenty of it still in the hull of the 
Alfriston. That’s what’ll pay the bills, 
cap’n.” 

This decided, Enderby visited Miss St. 
Ledger. He found her quietly cheerful in 
the company of the chief engineer. She 
received him in the most friendly manner. 
He observed that she was still dressed in 
rough sailor clothes. ' His polite query drew 
out the confession that all her own clothes 
had long ago been worn out. 

“Another reason why we must speak 
some steamship,” he told her. ‘‘ Well, 
they’ll be plentiful when we get south a 
few degrees.” 

“‘T would like to be properly dressed when 
we reach San Francisco,’’ she murmured. 

The very simplicity of the words, with 
their clear implication, stung him. He 
scowled at her. She met his eyes tran- 
quilly. 

The chief engineer soon departed on his 
business and Enderby found himself alone 
with Miss St. Ledger. 

“T think we had better come to an under- 
standing,” he told her awkwardly. ‘I be- 
lieve you hardly comprehend my position.” 

“‘T can never repay you,” she said. 

“That statement might be taken in many 
ways,” Enderby responded. “But first, 
let me have some account of what happened 
to the Alfriston. Just when did you drop 
that bottle message overside?”’ 

“T was writing to Dora Henderson,” 
Miss St. Ledger answered, wrinkling her 
smooth forehead. ‘‘I can’t remember just 
why I didn’t finish it. But father became 
very ill and sent for me and Mr. Marbel. 
It was bad weather and the bark was really 
behaving frightfully, so my father asked 
some questions and then told Mr. Marbel 
to use his own judgment. That seemed to 
be all he said, you know—just: ‘Use your 
own judgment, Mr. Marbel.’ But it wasn’t 
all he meant to say. However, the mate 
slipped out and I sat by father’s side till 
midnight, when he died. 

“The next morning we buried him. We 
were somewhere off Bullock Island, I un- 
derstood. Then Mr. Marbel’s entire man- 
ner toward me changed. He knew perfectly 
well I was promised in marriage to a—a 
better man, but he swore he would sink the 
Alfriston if I didn’t agree to be his wife. 
So I was desperate. I came down into my 
own cabin and locked the door. My letter 
to Dora was still pinned to my desk. It 
was the only piece of paper at hand. So I 
wrote my message on the bottom of the 
sheet and put it in a bottle and threw it out 
the porthole.” 
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“It’s too bad you didn’t use ink,” BE. 
derby put in. “‘ Your pencil notation of t) 
longitude and latitude was washed out }) 
the water that leaked into the bottle.” | 

Miss St. Ledger blushed. 

“T—I forgot to put things like th) 
down,”’ she murmured. 

Enderby’s lean face suddenly becar 
tense. He leaned forward with an expr¢’ 
sion of immense solicitude. 

“Just what was it you—er—wrote | 
pencil on that letter end?” he asked in 
curiously flat tone. | 

The girl tossed her head with a hint — 
coquetry. 

“Tt was a personal message,” she replie 
“to the gentleman I am engaged to.” 

“You mean to tell me that instead | 
setting down directions for anyone to fi 


‘you and the Alfriston you wrote a—) 


affectionate message to him?” 

Enderby stared with unbelief writt) 
plainly on his face. 

“ce Pesan 

“Why?” he demanded loudly. “Prep; 
terous! Your father is dead, the mate is 
rotter and you’re alone on an unseawort! 
ship. You drop a bottle over—your or 
chance, I take it—and instead of settil 
down facts you use your priceless opp 


-tunity, your last chance to communicg 


with the world, to tell some young felk 
thousands of miles away that you—th 
you—-—” Enderby laughed harshly. Th 
he repeated sternly: “‘Why?” 

“T wanted—I couldn’t think of anythi 
else!” 

He considered this with apparent co) 
ness. She sat with her pretty hands fold 
in her lap and a look of pathetic longi} 
on her face. Very slowly he relished t| 
simple truth of her nature. It struck h 
that here was a character of infinite puri! 
This girl—a mere chit of seventeen—h| 
been bereft of her sole protector, abandon 
by rude destiny to the willful caprice o} 
brutal youth with no unselfish thoug| 
and instead of crying to the world for hy 
she had taken her last bit of paper and ; 
down in angular script the assertion of || 
deathless loyalty to a lover. 

“You never suspected that the pen, 
marks would be erased?” he murmured. | 

“‘T hoped not,” she replied quietly. | 

“‘Tt’s over six years now since you sail 
from San Francisco,” he told her. 

She displayed a slight tremulousne| 
as though her strength of endurance wi 
being wasted. Enderby felt flooded w| 
sorrow for her. He gulped at sight of | 
fidelity. 

““What happened to Marbel?” he (| 
manded in an altered tone. 

“T shot him four days after my fatl 
was buried,” she replied. 

‘‘While the bark was still in the nei| 
borhood of Bullock Island?” Ender 
flushed suddenly. ‘‘ Will you believe it 
he said gently. ‘“‘I staked my fortune — 
that! You know in your bit of letter | 
Dora you told of this man Marbel. I eo 
see what would happen. And when hey 
gone, of course, the bark was helpless-| 


‘simply drifted.” 


‘“‘Yes,”’ she replied, plucking at the sk| 
of the heavy sea jacket she wore. “1 
second mate had been swept overboa’ 
Nobody any longer knew how to navig: 
the ship. So we drifted, setting what §| 
we dared. We went ashore one afternc| 
in a dead calm just where you saw | 
wreck.” 

“And the others left you on the island 

“They stayed till we knew no ships €)) 
called there. They wanted me to go wo 
them, but I had to wait—of course.” 

Enderby rose and stared out of the p: 
at the gray sea. He felt himself oppress) 
All that this girl was saying was sim 
fact; she had nothing to conceal. And} 
it sounded as irrational as a conyersati 
in a dream. ‘I had to wait—of cours! 
she had told him. He saw depths at | 
feet never suspected. Was it possible tl| 
men and women acted under the obset 
influence of a power they knew nothing ‘ 
It seemed to place all man’s calculatit’ 
and laborious reckonings in contempt. 
turned to her. } 

“Why did you have to wait—of course 
he demanded. . 

“Because the Alfriston was here.” 

“Naturally! Yet the others sailed awa) 
You knew you might wait here for years, 
scores of years! You might die—all 
yourself! There was not the slightest rent 
for your stopping on this island.” » Hesh¢| 
his head at her slowly. “You had @ sty 
reason, Miss St. Ledger.” | 

(Continued on Page 113) 


(Continued from Page 110) 
She blushed faintly. He realized that she 
ns tremendously beautiful in a still, serene 


uy. 

How could I leave—after I had sent a 
jessage that I would be on the bark?” 

“A message to—to him? In pencil! On 
ie fag end of asheet of paper! Ina bottle! 
Srown overside many thousand miles at 
sa! You mean to tell me that you stayed 
jre simply because of that?” 

“Of course!” 

Enderby was balked. He tried another 
yad to understanding. 

“How did you know somebody would 
imup? That I would come, for instance?”’ 

“Oh, [knew!’’shecried. ‘‘I—I prayed!” 

He caught his breath. Then he pursued 
ir relentlessly. It was impossible for him 
yt to penetrate to her secret, to the mys- 
iry of this astounding faith. 

“Prayed? What did you pray for?” 
She looked at him in a startled fashion 
: though he were outrageously dense and 
l:king in understanding. 

He repeated it slowly: “What did you 
jay for?” 

“Him,” she said. 

He insisted on more. 

“For him to come?” 

**Vies.” 

“Ah, but he didn’t!” 

“He couldn’t!’’ she cried in sudden pain. 

“But I came!” 

She drew back in her chair before his 
stitude. He saw that she was touched by 
ssense of failure. 

“You bet I came!’’ he went on. ‘‘I gave 
| my business, my income, my fortune! 
left everything worth a man’s while! I 
sod being called a fool, an ass! I gave up 
sthousand things—to come here to you! 
fought with my own captain, my own 
ew! I almost wrecked this steamer! I 
wed every faculty God ever let me have! 
look athousand-to-one chance! Months— 
onths I’ve spent tracking the Alfriston! 
‘id finally I find her—and you! If the 
cople who knew me back in San Francisco 
culd have even an inkling of all I’ve done 
52 past three years they’d mark me down 
3crazy. And when I succeed you take it 
ifor granted. You pay no attention to me 
jall. You’re thinking of him, some fellow 
i the coast who’s long since given you up 
dead and gone a-wooing elsewhere.”’ 
To his astonishment Miss St. Ledger 
siled. He stared. 

“Surely!” he insisted. ‘‘It’s more than 
; years since you saw him. He thinks 
yu’re dead.”’ 

“You poor man!’’ she murmured. 
Poorman! Me?” Enderby stammered, 
mplused. “Why? Haven’t I found 
iu ?? 

But you were only the answer to my 
ayer,’ she replied with utter simplicity. 
You came so that I could go back to San 
fancisco.” 

“An errand boy!” Enderby muttered 
idly. ‘“‘I rescue you and that’s my re- 
wrd. Hang it all, I’ve done something 
at will make half the sailormen in the 
irld shake their heads and tell me I’ve 
cformed a miracle, and you treat me and 
i I’ve done as though I was only an errand 
‘y, a chance messenger! What will they 
37 when I get back? You’re right! ‘Poor 
‘in’ is my name!” 

“But—but,” she said in protest, ‘‘some- 
pee will understand! She .will under- 
snd!” 

He stopped dead in his nervous move- 
¢nt back and forth. 

“She!” he ejaculated wonderingly. 

Miss St. Ledger rose and put her little 
‘nds on his shoulders. 

“Of course!” she said between laughter 
id sobs. “The girl who loves you! Don’t 
yu see?’’ 

He frowned. He felt himself slipping 
-ck into another world, a realm of flitting 
2ams, of bright evasive fancies, of mys- 
“ious silences. He caught himself up. 
i she wouldn’t marry me!” he mut- 
‘ed. 

The girl shook him slightly. 

“Did you tell her?”’ she whispered. “ Did 
yu tell her you loved her?” 

In a voice he did not recognize as his own 
iiderby replied: “No! Twelve years! I 
‘ib told her, I—I didn’t know I did— 

. now.” 

“Oh, what a terrible waste of time!” 
Miss St. Ledger said mournfully. She 
vked into his eyes and he saw that her 
Fy was unaffected. She was like a mes- 
‘ger mysteriously appearing to unfold 
2 final secret of happiness. He saw that 
ther simple and inexperienced soul love 
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was the one thing in the world—love pro- 
claimed and adored. She gazed at him as 
though she were looking at a man who had 
willfully tossed aside life’s most splendid 
jewel. 

“T’m a fool!’’ he murmured. ‘“That’s 
what they called me. I thought I was any- 
thing but that.’ 

“Is she beautiful?”’ she asked quietly. 
“Really beautiful?” 

“Are women a man loves ever anything 
but lovely?’”’ he demanded, recovering 
himself. 

“‘Sometimes,’’ she answered sorrowfully. 
“How can one love what isn’t beautiful?” 

“Well,” he said, quite overwhelmed, 
“she is beautiful.” Then he added: “But 
all that’s past and gone. It’s too late.” 

The girl drew back, evidently hurt. 

“You shouldn’t say such things,” she 
remonstrated. ‘“‘It’s unjust to a woman.” 

He looked at her a moment and then 
turned away. 

“T must see about getting out of this 
cove and on our way,” he muttered, and 
departed hastily. 

The gale had died into a smart breeze 
when the Resolute steamed past the wreck 
of the Alfriston and into the open sea. 
Captain Hobbs seemed doubtful about the 
future and spoke at length of coal and 
provisions. 

“And before long the autumn gales will 
begin,”’ he concluded. ‘‘What’ll happen to 
us then, drifting about without any wire- 
less? You’d ought to have installed wire- 
less, Enderby.” 

“And have my officers yelling to the 
coast for help?’’ was the retort. “‘Not for 
me! We don’t need wireless.” 

“You may think so,” Hobbs replied 
offendedly, “but time will tell.” 

Six days thereafter the Resolute’s en- 
gines came to a standstill. What fuel re- 
mained must be saved for an emergency. 
The crew were busied setting a few rags of 
canvas the lockers of the steamer provided. 

“‘T’m glad we didn’t load that copper in 
her,”’ the chief engineer.remarked. He had 
quit his engine room as one leaves a closed 
workshop and now spent his time lounging 
on the bridge. ‘“‘If that for’ad hold were 
full of dead weight we sh’d be in a bad 
way.” 

Hobbs grunted. : 

“No fear, chief! Enderby’ll bring a 
sounder ship than this to fetch the metal 
away. Look at the way he treats this 
steamer! No regard for it at all! He acts as 
though he despised this vessel! I’ll bet he 
didn’t suggest loading the copper aboard 
because he thought the Resolute wasn’t 
good enough for such a rich cargo!” 

“Tt would ha’ been fair foolishness,”’ the 
engineer remarked. “I give Enderby credit. 
I never want to sail with him again—but 
he’s got you all beaten, cap’n. He’s a 
real master mariner. Anyway, what are 
ships compared to people?” 

Such heterodoxy drove Hobbs into sul- 
lenness. He belonged to that steadfast 
school of sailormen to whom a ship is the 
greatest entity in the world; men who give 
life and hope and dreams for the sake of a 
worn-out hulk; men who speak of the ship 
as other men speak of things divine and in- 
estimable. He glowered over the blank sea 
with his eyes wrinkled in despair. 

To all outward appearances William 
Enderby thought little of his vessel’s plight. 
He was like a man who has spent years in 
preparing his mine, has set it off and, in- 
stead of hidden treasure disclosed, finds 
himself staring into a bottomless abyss. 
The only person who could stir him out of 
his moody humor was Miss St. Ledger. In 
the intervals of fashioning herself fitting 
garments from what scanty stores the 
steamer offered she would talk with En- 
derby. And she never for an instant devi- 
ated from her single, purposeful insistence 
on the potency of sincere and simple faith. 

One afternoon, when the barometer was 
falling and the sky was darkening as if an 
evil scum were forming across the blue, she 
stopped Enderby in his eternal tramp up 
and down the narrow deck outside the 
cabin. 

“It’s going to blow very hard,” she told 
him quietly. ‘I learned a lot about the 
weather in this region during my six years 
at Plunder Cape.” 

“Tt’s going to blow,” he answered life- 
lessly. ‘‘But what can I do? We've barely 
coal enough left to keep the engines turn- 
ing twelve hours. We may need that power. 
I can’t venture to waste it on merely 
steaming ahead.” 

“T’m not complaining,’ Miss-St. Ledger 
returned amiably. ‘I thought Bs 


“But you alone of us all have good rea- 
son to complain,’ Enderby burst out. 
“You have endured all this time. Back in 
San Francisco—well, I don’t see why you’re 
as patient as you are. If I had someone— 
waiting 

“Oh, but you have!”’ she answered, 

“How the dickens do you know?”’ he 
demanded. 

She smiled to herself, dreaming. 

He stared at her and suddenly burst out: 
“Why wasn’t I—why couldn’t I be the 
man—for you? Look what I’ve done for 
you! Spent my money and my years and 
my days and my nights—and you don’t 
even think of me! I never enter your head! 
It’s absolutely incredible! Nobody would 
believe it for an instant—nobody, I tell 
you! I—I’ve won you! I staked my all on 
finding you! What’s the matter? I win! 
Nobody denies that I won—and I can’t 
collect!” 

“But you don’t love me!” she said re- 
bukingly. 

Enderby felt a sudden overwhelming 
desire to hurt her, to pierce her smooth 
armor. 

“I’m not so sure of that,”’ he said, fixing 
his eyes on her boldly. ‘‘Nobody would 
believe I didn’t. Long ago, when I first got 
hold of that message of yours, I hated 
Marbel. I used to start up at my desk in 
my office and see him threatening you and 
I’d sweat. I tried to get you out of my 
mind, but I knew you were beautiful. I 
managed to get a sight of your photograph 
at Miss Henderson’s. I read some of your 
letters to her, written when you were at 
school in France. And then I gave up 
everything and took all my money in my 
pocket and came for you. I even figured 
out how pretty you were, whether you 
were worth while—worth all this expense 
and trouble. And when I’ve done all this 
you dare stand there and tell me I’m not 
your man!”’ 

“No,” she said firmly, “‘you’re not!” 
She lowered her voice and came nearer to 
him so that he caught the faint fragrance 
of her hair. ‘‘Why are you so wicked? She 
is waiting. She’s waited twelve years, you 
tell me.” 

“Waited? Has she?’ he demanded of 
the sky. “TI think not!” 

Under her still deep eyes he ‘stirred 
nervously. 

“Anyway,” he went on, ‘“‘she won’t have 
to wait any longer. By this time the Reso- 
lute is posted as missing and I’m thought 
lost at sea. I reckon nobody’s waiting for 
me, young lady—no one.” 

She raised her voice. 

“What a coward you are,” she told him, 
“to have so little trust in a woman’s heart! 
What does it matter if she does hear you 
are dead? She will always wait!” 

“T hope not,” he said in an altered voice. 
““We may never get into port. We should 
have been sighted long ago. Winter is 
coming on. Such talk is foolishness.” 

“You are a coward!” she reiterated 
passionately. 

For the first time he saw her shaken to the 
depths. Her eyes filled with tears, her lips 
trembled, a sob choked her throat. 

“Why? How?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Because you don’t simply accept the 
truth,” she sobbed. “It is true, if you 
would only believe it—and trust her! Sheis 
waiting!” 

She swallowed hastily and went on: “‘It’s 
men like you who kill women. You think 
women are faithless.” 

“They are, and you know it!” he an- 
swered huskily. F 

““To men!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Faithless to men 
who demand their loyalty in spite of love! 
But no woman is ever unfaithful to her 
love—never—never!’’ She choked. ‘“‘Men 
say they know what love is—we women 
practice it. It is always with us. We take 
what it gives. We trust it. We pray to it. 
We die for it. It is our heaven. And you 
won’t believe in it! You are an atheist, 
you have no God!” 

Enderby was silent. Presently he offered 
a last argument. 

‘‘Then it’s nothing—what I’ve done? 
And it doesn’t matter that he—the man 
you love—isn’t here, while I am here?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘*He would have come if he could have,” 
she whispered. ‘‘I know that!”’ 

‘And you think that it makes no differ- 
ence to—to her that I quit and went away, 
and. probably have been posted as miss- 
ing?” 

She looked at him appealingly. 

“Of course hot! If you would only be- 
lieve! If you would trust her!’’ 


. want to see if you’re right. 


He turned on his heel and left. He had 
nothing to say to anybody for a couple of 
days, while the weather slowly worsened 
and the little steamer drifted under useless 
sails. Then he went into Miss St. Ledger’s 
cabin late at night. She was sitting on the 
lounge, brushing her hair. 

‘*Sorry to intrude,” he told her abruptly, 
“but what you’ve been saying has stuck in 
my mind. I’m a betting man and always 
have been. It’s a million-to-one shot, this 
is, but I’m game. If I win—well, I’ll win.” 

She rose, throwing her heavy hair over 
her shoulder. Her eyes were lit with mys- 
terious fire. 

““Yes?”’ she murmured. 

“In a way it’s a surrender,” he went on, 
frowning. ‘‘It’ll be the first time I ever 
gave in. I’ve always done things myself, 
never asking help. It’s been, ‘Where’s 
Long-Odds Bill Enderby?’ and then, ‘By 
Gad, Long-Odds Bill just got in. Did ye 
hear what he did? Nobody knew a word of 
it till he landed on the pier.’ That is what 
I’ve been. I always played a lone hand and 
bet my last dollar. But now I’m ready to 
quit. I’d stick it out, maybe, if I didn’t 
If you are, I 
win more’n I figured I could win.” 

““Yes?”’ she whispered, and he was thrilled 
by her tone. 

“So I’m going to bet on a woman’s 
eae God you pray to. I'll probably 
ose.’ 

“Then you’re going to trust her.” 

“Exactly! I thought I’d let you know.” 

He stared into brilliant eyes a moment, 
turned away and went out. 

“Chief,’’ Enderby said without preface, 
“‘T believe we have the makings of a wire- 
less installation on the Resolute, haven’t 
we? Can you fix it up?”’ 

The engineer knocked out his pipe, re- 
filled it, lit it and blew smoke to the tilted 
ceiling. 

“T think I can,’”’ he remarked. ‘“‘Gimme 
eight days—you’ve figured it’s our only 
chance?” 

Enderby seemed oddly embarrassed. 

“Tt looks like it,’’ he admitted. 

“You keep this vessel right side up for 
eight days and I’ll have a spark for you,” 
the chief answered confidently. ‘I’ve 
messed considerable with wireless in my 
time.” He pulled his jacket on and reached 
for his cap. “‘I do want to get ashore again 
too,” he continued, “‘so I guess you can 
count on me doing my best.” 

Captain Hobbs received news of the 
fresh effort with some reluctant expressions 
of satisfaction. 

“It had ought to ha’ been thought of 
sooner,” he told Enderby. ‘“‘But you’re 
running this packet.” 

In three days the battered men on the 
Resolute agreed that the wireless held their 
sole hope of safety. The steamer had begun 
to leak from the terrific strain she had been 
forced to endure. Her scanty canvas had 
blown to ribbons and now she lay dragging 
at a sea anchor, while wind and sea swept 
over her. What coal remained was all too 
little to keep steam up for the pumps. 

Of them all two only kept temper and 
good spirits. Miss St. Ledger seemed un- 
able to realize their plight. Enderby was 
uplifted by a mysterious enthusiasm which 
kept a grim smile on his lips and a cheery 
note in his voice. The wireless was being 
fashioned as quickly as poor tools and ma- 
terials would allow. 

And at the end the chief engineer had to 
confess that a receiver was beyond his 
power to make. 

“T’ve got it all ready but that,’”’ he told 
Enderby, the two of them alone in a cabin. 
“That isn’t much, but you’ll have to go it 
blindly, send out your call and trust in 
God. We'll never know whether it was 
picked up or not unless some vessel booms 
out of the mist to answer it.’ 

“We'll make it do,’’ Enderby agreed. 
He met the chief’s eyes and that weary 
mechanic was amazed to see a twinkle in 
his superior’s glance. “‘You know me,” 
Enderby went on. ‘“‘Long odds are my 
meat. I’ll bet my pile this time.” 

“Your pile is bet,” said the chief sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ Either someone hears our call 
and comes—or we go under. I give her 
three days more to swim.” 

That night Enderby handed the chief 
engineer the figures of the Resolute’s posi- 
tion. 

“T’ll just fire it out broadcast,’ was the 
response. 

“No,” Enderby replied, ‘‘call Y K 8S.” 

The engineer stared, swore under his 
breath and remarked hotly: ‘‘Look here, I 

(Concluded on Page 115) 
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¢e a notion this affair won’t send over 
‘hundred miles—if that. And you want 
, to try to reach some particular ship 
»n heaven knows there may be no ship 
tall within range of us! And we’re 
icing!” 

Inderby towered above him. 

It’s me talking!”” he boomed. ‘‘Long- 
}is Enderby! You call Y KS and tell’em 
\ position! Sabe?” 

But I can’t tell whether they get it 
not!” 

Do as I tell you!” came the command. 

Lemme put in that we’re sinking, any- 
ae t?? 

No!” Enderby said with finality. 

‘he engineer glared up at him a moment, 
4 his aged face became composed. He 
sed forward and laid his scrawny finger 
vhe key. All night long, at five-minute 
irvals, the improvised wireless on the 
“mer sent out its laconic call: 


WERS-YKS-~Y KS~Y K S—forty- 
thirty-ten north—one hundred-seventy- 
r-twenty-eight west. ENDERBY.” 


1 the first dawn the chief rose and faced 
i superior. 

Well,” he cackled, ‘‘that ends that— 
vhine’s burned out.”’ 

inderby nodded and went to the bridge. 

Cap’n,” he said through the hollow of 
itwo palms, balancing himself against 
shrieking wind, “‘I’ll take the hands and 
din cutting her up for the furnaces.” 
fobbs turned his wintry face to him and 
i lips opened and moved. No sound 
je. Enderby waved his hand, released 
thold on the frosty rail and was blown 
eeward. He vanished down the ladder. 
il day long they chopped and sawed 
1 hacked at the wooden fittings of the 
ee steamer. The fires flamed and 
ied and bellowed over the new fuel and 
} steam throbbed in the gauges and the 
rloaded pumps renewed their struggle 
p the incoming water. That night they 
jpped the main saloon and fed it to the 
mes. In the morning the pumps showed 
e speed. The vessel rode more lightly. 
y were gaining on the leaks. 
But in two days more we’ll have 
ined the last of the wood,’”’ Hobbs re- 
ked. ‘‘I wish the wireless had lasted a 
le longer. What ship did you say you 
zed?” 
inderby smiled under his grime. 

I didn’t say,” he murmured. 
By gad,’’ Captain Hobbs told the chief, 
believe the man is crazy—he and that 
ij! They look at each other and grin and 
rest of us sweat and worry. How long 
’e think we'll last, chief?” 
|I dunno,”’ was the response. ‘Does it 
ter?””? And with this assertion of entire 
yicism the engineer betook himself to 
jengine room, where he remained darkly 
Wlitative over his pumps. 

\lone in his cabin, which was stripped 
ithe bare ribs, William Enderby faced 
j end. 
i won several times,’”’ he told himself, 
“ing his jaws grimly. “I ought to show 
elf a good loser. I wonder whether 
ite will ever know I bet on her at the 
i—and lost? My fault all through.” 
[ thought of her with an odd sense of 
ilerstanding and sympathy. “I reckon 

bet on me too—and lost,” he solilo- 

ized. “In fact, we’re all in the same boat, 
in that girl off the Alfriston. She has 
); with the rest of us.” 

Ie listened to the thump and clamor of 
| seas storming the devoted steamer. 
'2 deck under his feet leaped to the strain. 
from a great distance he heard the hol- 
) throbbing of the slackening pumps. 
a hour they would be silent. And 
n? 

fe knew that every preparation had 
(n made that could be made. Feeble 
‘cautions! Nothing could avail! It 
tick him as curious that after six years of 
ting Geraldine St. Ledger should after 
Inever be heard of. No one would ever 
\pect that she had lived and loved and 
»ed for years after the Alfriston had been 
uly marked off the world’s shipping 
fisters. He tried to picture the man she 
is engaged to. He felt like laughing at 
I huge jest fate had played. Suddenly 
lifted his head alertly, ears intent—the 
ps had stopped. 

{That ends it!” he said aloud, and 
iked up his cap and put it on his head. 
i buttoned his jacket slowly, settled the 
ff collar about his throat. With a slight 
ic he cast a final glance about him. He 
| 


k the door knob in his hand. 
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“Now to pay my bets,” he murmured, 
and stepped out into the fury of the storm. 
As he battled his way up the narrow 
alleyway the glimmer of the mounting seas 
so close at hand gave him an impression of 
great speed. They rose, flashed ahead of 
him, swept along the steamer’s side and 
rustled past him into the smother astern. 
But he knew that the Resolute was practi- 
cally motionless so far as movement over 
the ocean’s bottom was concerned. She 
lay held betwixt wind and tide, pulling 
doggedly at her sea anchor, slowly sinking. 
At a jog in the deckhouse Hobbs caromed 
off him, yelling inarticulately. Enderby 
felt the urgency of his ery and clutched him. 

“What is it?”’ he shouted. 

Hobbs yielded him asingle frantic glance. 

“‘Lights to leeward!’ he bawled. ‘“‘And 
we can’t launch a boat!”’ 

He sped on, a grotesque flutter of shadow 
before the gale. 

With a stronger step Enderby hastened 
on and up to the bridge, where he was alone. 
A glance told him that the sea anchor still 
held, though gradually disintegrating into 
its components of broken spars and torn 
canvas. He peered to leeward. At first he 
saw nothing. Then an infinitesimal pinch 
of yellow light glowed just above the sea, 
With a quick movement of his arm Enderby 
tore a rocket from its case, knocked its 
head against the rail and held it over his 
head. 

The sparks trailed off in the wind. Then 
a single ball of blue rose into the air, hung 
an instant and was swallowed up. No 
more came. The rocket was useless from 
dampness, 

For a long time he tried to pierce the 
gloom into which the light had faded. 
Nothing further appeared. Just as he was 
turning away in despair a slight thread of 
flame showed amid the flying scud. He 
grunted in understanding. They were seen. 

An hour later the strange vessel had crept 
up to within half a mile, showing many 
lights. But neither Enderby nor Hobbs 
could make out any more. 

“We've got to wait till daylight,” 
Enderby said at last. 

“Got to,’ Hobbs acquiesced, ignoring 
the sluggishness that told them the steamer 
was dying under their restless feet. 

‘‘T’ll keep her afloat,’’ Enderby went on, 
waving his hand and was gone. 

Men’s wills triumphed over the sea and 
dawn found the Resolute still swimming— 
feebly but surely. And the vessel that had 
come to their aid was a secant cable’s length 
away now, diving and plunging and rolling. 

“By gad,’ Hobbs said in awe, “‘it’s a 
little yacht!” 

“Exactly !’’ Enderby responded. ‘And 
old Hiram Forbes at the wheel.” 

“The wind’s fining down too,” the cap- 
tain remarked. ‘‘It won’t be too bad.” 

But in spite of every effort it was noon 
when they got their boat away from the 
Resolute. The sea was still heavy, and 
Enderby, at the steering oar, gritted his 
teeth as he realized what a struggle was 
before them. 

He dared not so much as look round when 
Hobbs’ ery told him the steamer was taking 
her final plunge. 

When they had won to the yacht another 
half hour was spent in getting aboard of 
her. At last the task was done. Their 
splintered boat floated quickly to leeward, 
no longer needed. Enderby gave a final 
glance round at the blank sea and went be- 
low. 

Katherine Shell met his eyes stonily. 

“Your young woman is in my room,” 
she said icily. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ll have to ask 
you to berth with Captain Forbes—or 
wherever he can find room for you.” 

He stared and his face whitened under 
the salt rime. He saw the expression on 
her face and bit his lip. Without another 
word he went out and stumbled blindly 
down into the crew’s quarters. 


EVENING POST 


A week later Captain Forbes solicitously 
invited Enderby to come on deck. 

“Tt isn’t a square deal you’re getting,” 
he said bluntly. ‘‘Hobbs has told me a 
yarn I couldn’t ha’ believed of any man but 
you. And the nerve of you callin’ for us at 
the last minute, just like ye knew we were 
within hail! 

“You’re a master sailorman, Enderby, 
and I wish’t ye’d come up on my deck and 
visit my bridge. I’d be proud.” 

“Miss Shell is in command of this 
vessel,’”” was the quiet reply. “I under- 
stand you’re going into De Fuca Straits. I 
want you to set me ashore at Townsend.” 

Forbes filled his pipe thoughtfully, his 
big face solemnly turned to the skylight. 

“‘T dunno just what’s happened,” he 
mused. ‘‘First off, you quit Shells, and 
then you’re supposed to be missin’ in the 
Resolute and pretty soon nothing will do 
for Miss Katherine but a cruise to Bul- 
lock Island and then a turn north. Be- 
fore we get well started for home at last 
comes your call out o’ the air and up we 
goes full steam to find ye. Lucky we did, 
and in time too. I thought Miss Kath- 
erine’d ha’ stormed hell that night because I 
dassent edge any closer in the dark. Then 
the first aboard out of your boat is that 
girl—and from that minute to this I 
haven’t had a civil word.” 

His pipe was ready and he lit it. When 
it was going Forbes went on. 

““T asked that new girl a question or so. 
Seems she wanted to get a wireless to the 
coast. I managed it, ketchin’ the Niagara 
to relay it.” 

“To a—a man?” 

“Yes,” Forbes admitted. “I reckoned 
it was her man. After six years! I won- 
der ——”’ 

In the chill air of a wet morning the 
yacht steamed gently to the wharf in Port 
Townsend and Enderby shook hands with 
Captain Forbes. 

“T really don’t like this business, cap’n,”’ 
Forbes growled. “‘But you know your own 
business. We'll lie here for a couple of 
hours while I get some oil aboard and send 
off the mail and report to the customs. But 
if you won’t stop you won’t.” 

“J think I’ll quit the game,” Enderby 
replied coldly. “I’ve lost several bets 
lately. Thank Miss Shell for me, will you? 
I'll arrange in San Francisco for the men 
and officers of the Resolute. I reckon ’m 
still rich enough to pay them off.” 

““Hobbs was telling me there’s a mint 0’ 
copper in that wreck,” Forbes suggested. 

Enderby slapped his thigh. 

“‘T nearly forgot! Glad you reminded 
me! J’ll buy that from the underwriters 
for twenty-five dollars—according to their 
forms—and then give Miss St. Ledger a 
bill of sale. 

“*You tell her for me that it’s my wed- 
ding gift to her and him.” 

A voice came out of the mist and the two 
men turned sharply in its direction. 

“Miss St. Ledger?” repeated the voice. 

Its owner emerged from the obscurity 
and showed himself a man of twenty-six 
or seven, evidently in a state of great re- 
pressed excitement. 

“By heavens, it’s him!’’ Forbes gasped. 
He addressed the young man: “‘Aren’t you? 
Aren’t you Miss St. Ledger’s young man?” 

Another voice—cool, placid, utterly 
tranquil—came from an open door on the 
yacht. Miss St. Ledger stepped out. 

“Oh, Jimmy!”’ she said. 

The young man gasped, saw her and 
stumbled forward—wordless. Miss St. 
Ledger slipped over the rail and to the 


wharf. All her serenity and composure 
were gone. 

“Jimmy! Jimmy!” she cried passion- 
ately. 

Enderby and Forbes turned their backs 
ostentatiously. 


“What were you saying about losing 
all your bets, Cap’n Enderby?” Forbes 
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demanded loudly, coughing afterward vig- 
orously. 

“T bet I’d make a fortune, win the pret- 
tiest girl in the world for my wife and show 
old Shells I had some imagination,’ En- 
derby returned. ‘“‘AllI did was get that girl 
back to her man.”” He waved a hand at the 
couple staring into each other’s eyes a few 
feet away. ‘‘I missed my fortune, lost the 
girl and owe Shells money for rescuing me 
and my crew on the high seas.” 

““You gave most awful odds, cap’n,’’ was 
the response. ‘‘I know you pulled off some 
tremendous things, but a man can’t win 
every time.” 

“Well, I staked all I had on this affair,” 
Enderby said gloomily. He gazed at the 
unconscious couple with curious eyes. 

“Who did you think was the prettiest 
girl in the world?’’ demanded still another 
voice. 

Enderby whirled and faced Kate Shell. 

“You!” he answered. 

““And you made me the subject of a 
bet?” she went on icily. 

“‘Hleven hundred to one,”’ he replied. 

““T’ve been talking quite a good deal with 
that young woman there,’”’ Miss Shell con- 
tinued very composedly. ‘‘It seems a pity 
for you to lose everything. You ought to 
keep the copper. It’s worth 7. 

“Damn the copper!” 
savagely. 

“By all means,’”’ she assented sweetly. 
“But if you lose the copper what have you 
left—to show for your winnings?” 

He gazed at her in silence. 

“Your luck turned—quite suddenly, 
didn’t it?’’ she went on. ‘‘ You always did 
win, didn’t you—before?”’ 

Still no answer. 

“Tt seems too bad,’’ Miss Shell pursued 
evenly. “I have always felt that some- 
how—you got what you went after. I 
rather bet on you. And now you’ve lost— 
everything?” 

“No,” he said firmly, ‘I haven’t. I’ve 
won more than I deserve. I know now what 
it is to love and to have faith in it. That’s 
mine. Kate, I’ve loved you for twelve 
years and never knew it. I thought it 
didn’t mean anything to me. I’ve dis- 
covered that it means everything. You 
don’t love me, but I love you—and always 
shall.” 

“Oh, but I do!” she cried, suddenly 
breathless. 

““You—do—what?”’ he asked slowly. 

“Love you!” 


Enderby said 


’ 


William Enderby strode across the 
main office of Shell, Shell & Co. amid 
the glances—envious or admiring—of the 
clerks and thrust open the door marked 
“Mr. T. Shell.” The old man behind the 
clean desk glanced up, took off his eye- 
glasses, wiped them, set them on his nose 
again, stared at his visitor and snapped: 
“Well?” 

Enderby pulled out his wallet, extracted 
a smooth check and laid it before Mr. 
Shell. 

“One hundred thousand dollars, sir,’”’ he 
said quietly, ‘‘for your interest in Shell, 
Shell and Co.” 

*“Whose money?” 

“Mine! Every dollar freshly made, with 
William J. Enderby’s mark on it.” 

“You lost your ship,”” Timothy snapped. 
“T hear you lost everything. And you turn 
up with this money in hand—all yours, you 
say. And you want to pay me your price 
for my interest in my company. I’ll have 
you understand that my daughter is a 
partner here. I refer you to her.” 

“T’ve already bought my wife’s interest,” 
Enderby replied quietly. “I made a deal 
in some copper—up north.” 

He made a slight gesture with one hand 
toward the pole. 

“Your wife?”’ Mr. Shell repeated slowly. 
He stared out of the window. The silence 
was profound. 

A door opened and a carefully groomed 
clerk entered, bearing sheaves of letters. 


“These need your attention, sir,’’ said 
the newcomer. 
The old man stirred briskly. He indi- 


eated Enderby with a wave of his hand. 
He picked up his hat. 

““New president and manager of Shells,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘Give him the letters.”’ 

He picked up Enderby’s check and 
folded it neatly. 

“Glad to have bets settled so promptly,” 
he remarked. “I thought I was going to 
lose for a while.’”? He tucked the valuable 
paper in a pocket. ‘“‘Lucky number!” he 
murmured. 

“Number 1100,” said Enderby. 
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run these mills without the need of steam, 
gas, electricity, wind or water, and diverg 
other nuts whom I shall have to shoo away 
from our busy midst. 

“Well, boys, as Julius Cesar tellingly 
said, ‘Labor vexit mensa,’ which means— 
virtue gets its reward. You know I dis- 
covered Mr. Gay, boys. Years ago when 
Mr. Gay, then a young man, merely a boy 
in fact, came into the office where I hap- 
pened to be at work and set me right on a 
difficult problem in mathematics with which 
I was at the moment wrestling, I said then 
and there, ‘Some day this young gentleman 
will be head of Steelburg Mills.’ Was my 
prophecy correct? Look at the signature 
at the bottom of this letter—‘ Wellington 
Gay, general manager.’ 

“And say, boys, aren’t the mills tickled? 
A man at the head of them who worked his 

_ way up from their own ranks—that’s what 
they like! Actually I feel sorry for you 
stiffs when I think what is ahead of you in 
the way of work. You'll never be able to 
keep caught up—never! This old dump is 
going to hum henceforward as it never 
hummed hencebackward. Mr. Gay will 
send word to the mills, ‘A little more zip, 
please,’ and you chaps will have an extra 
thousand tons or two of steel products to 
take care of. Cogitate on it. 

“Oh, the mills are for him! Look how 
they elected him councilman from this 
ward, with the whole rotten 
city-hall bunch fighting him 
simply because he was de- 
cent and stood for law en- 
forcement. Pretty small 
spuds of the city-hall gang, 
wasn’t it?—trying to dis- 
credit him by bringing up 
the question of his birth, 
telling it about that he was 
the son of some old 
drunken hag that used to 
be in the bughouse here. 
But he denied nothing, af- 
firmed .nothing—paid no 
attention to their mud 
slinging, and beat them all 
hollow. Though a good per 
cent of the mill men ad- 
mired the morals of the 
city-hall gang, they stuck 
by Wally. And he’s getting 
things done for old Steel- 
burg too. Inoticed a street 
gang filling in that hog 
wallow up in front of the 
Falls House yesterday. 
What d’ye know about 
that? 

“Well, boys, I must 
hasten to write a letter to 
Mr. Gay accepting his kind 
offer. I know he’s in a 
hurry for me to enter upon 
my new duties and I know 
V’minahurry. Isn’t it so, 
boys? Labor vexit mensa.” 


The growth of Steelburg 
Mills continued, a steady 
growth and a very rapid 
one. Another blast furnace 
had been erected on the 
former site of Vinegar 
Gully; a newsteel foundry 
had gone up and was turning out steel cast- 
ings; another bar mill had been built; an- 
other two-vessel Bessemer was blowing 
steel; andanew Open Hearth was under con- 
struction. Stanley Kirk’s furnace plant at 
Ferro Junction was now in reality an ad- 
junct of Steelburg Mills—the entire output 
of the furnaces was being purchased by the 
mills and going there in hot-metal form. 

Then Stanley Kirk proposed selling his 
plant to the mills. He went first to Wally 
Gay to ascertain his views on the subject. 

“Tf we can procure control of the railway 
between here and the Junction I will recom- 
mend the purchase of the furnaces,” said 
Wally. “If we cannot buy the railroad we 
don’t want the furnaces. With the railroad 
|In our possession we can arrange our ship- 
jments, both incoming and outgoing, in 
{such a manner that we can participate in 
| the freight charges on every car of material 
we handle. Look here.” 

He took paper and pencil and began an 
arithmetical demonstration that caused his 
/ealler, watching the moving pencil, to ex- 

claim again and again. When the figures 
were all assembled Kirk took the sheet and 
Studied it for several moments. 


| 
| 
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‘Well, I can see that the sale of my fur- 
naces to Steelburg Mills is assured,” he 
laughed as he laid the paper down. ‘‘For 
I know the old stub line can be: bought— 
it can be bought at a low figure. And if 
you present your plan for going into the 
railroad business to your board of directors 
as you have here presented it to me there 
will be a transfer of property in short order.”’ 

Steelburg Mills bought the stub line con- 
necting Steelburg and Ferro Junction and 
at the same time took over the Kirk fur- 
naces, And Wally Gay became manager of 
the important iron plant that had been 
established in early days by old Kent 
Masterson, operated through a long period 
by Kent Masterson, Jr., and had become 
the property of Dunwood Masterson, to be 
sold by him to Stanley Kirk. 

A few days after the transfer of the prop- 
erties had been made Wally traveled to 
Ferro Junction on the hot-metal train. The 
road had been repaired, in places entirely 
rebuilt, since that night years before when 
he had watched the four huge ladles of hot 
metal ripping and pouring down the hill- 
side following the collapse of a bridge. He 
shuddered as the train passed the spot 
where the wreck had occurred, where he had 
found the woman, Nan Sorrel, lying in 
the road with the red metal washing about 
her, her face in the yellow clay, her clothing 
aflame—where he had watched her die. 


“Suggest something,” 

“Nothing.” 

The two stood watching the new man- 
ager of the old Masterson iron plant. He 
was not a great distance from them. They 
saw him stop and begin examining a loco- 
motive crane that had been wrecked and 
cast to one side of the railway tracks. The 
figure of the man they watched was a 
striking one—strongly built and powerful, 
straight and symmetrical; and the face 
told of unusual strength of character and 
seen in profile it was singularly attractive. 

The furnace superintendent came up and 
joined Wally. After a few minutes at the 
derailed crane they walked away together 
toward the furnaces. 

Masterson left the window muttering, 
“T can’t understand it! I can’t.” 

Kirk returned to his desk and resumed 
his work there. For a long while there was 
silence inthe room, Then Masterson spoke: 

“Stan, there was a man came to me 
three or four years ago and asked me if I 
was interested in Wally Gay. A queer- 
looking fellow he was, too, with his tiny 
eyes, his enormous nose and an almost com- 
plete absence of chin. I told him I was 
interested in Wally Gay in a way. He then 
asked me if I would like to know where 
he camefrom. [answered him that I would. 
Then, would I pay for such information? 
I replied that I would if his demand were 


“I’m —I’m Going!’ He Stammered, and Opened the Door and Slipped Out 


Was Nan Sorrel his mother? He had no 
doubt of it. The man Damrosch had never 
come back bringing the proofs that she was, 
as he had said he would do, but the few 
words the woman had spoken just before 
she died had convinced him. It would take 
much to shake that conviction. 

When the train reached the Junction he 
did not at once go to Kirk’s office, but 
walked off toward the furnaces. The fur- 
nace superintendent had been to Steelburg 
that morning to see him and he had told 
the man he would come to the Junction 
that afternoon to go over the plant with 
him and to get acquainted with a number of 
the men. 

United States Senator Dunwood Master- 
son was with Stanley Kirk in his office 
that afternoon and from where he sat he 
saw Wally passing through the yard. He 
rose and went to a window. 

“Come here, Stan,” he said sharply. 

Kirk joined the senator at the window. 

“Look at him! Doyouseeit?” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen it ever since you 
spoke of it to me,” 

“Explain it.” 

“Tica te 


reasonable. He said he would furnish me 
with the number and initials of the car in 
which Wally Gay came to Steelburg Mills, 
with the date of the car’s arrival there and 
also the point of shipment of the car, for 
two hundred dollars.’ 

Stanley Kirk had dropped his work and 
was listening intently. 

“Well?” he said questioningly as Mas- 
terson paused. 

“I was of course interested, greatly in- 
terested. I asked the fellow what were his 
proofs. He said he had original papers 
carrying the information he wished to sell 
me. So I agreed to his proposal. 

“He then showed me what was, he 
said—and I fully accepted his statement—- 
a page from a car-record book listing loaded 
cars received at Steelburg Mills. Before 
one of the numbers was a faded blue- 
pencil cross mark which had been put there 
by the yardmaster at Steelburg Mills, he 
claimed, to mark that car as the one in 
which Wally Gay, the infant, had been 
found by Joe Gay. The date of the car’s 
arrival was at the top of the page. 

“T asked him how he knew the cross 
mark had been put there for that purpose. 
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“He said the man who had put it there— 
McKnight, McNutt—I forget which—had 
told him he put it there. He stated he 
had once worked for McKnight or MeNutt. 
This man is now dead, I have learned. 

““Then he showed me a page cut from a 
receiving clerk’s book whereon was set 
down the point of shipment of the car—it 
was a car of pig iron.” 

‘Where was it shipped from?” asked 
Kirk. 

“From here—from these furnaces. It 
was while you and I were in partnership— 
a few years before I turned over every- 
thing to you.” 

“Well?” 

“‘Nothing—that’s all. I paid the fellow 
and made a memorandum of the data. I 
have it yet. I tried to procure the papers he 
held, but he would not surrender them. 
Once afterward when Wally was visiting 
me I tried to bring up the subject. of his 
origin, but I failed—something I saw leap 
into his eyes as I broached the question 
warned me to drop it.” 

“The child could have been placed in the 
car between here and Steelburg, or even in 
Steelburg, before the car was shoved into 
the steel mills’ yards,” said Kirk, turning 
back to his work. 

““True—I thought of that. The informa- 
tion the fellow sold me was worthless. But 
there was a strange coincidence, Stan, that 
I noticed at the time I was 
looking at his papers. The 
date of the car’s arrival at 
Steelburg was the day fol- 
lowing my wife’s coming 
here to my house.” 

Kirk wheeled about sud- 
denly. 

“Ts that so? And she 
came at night, didn’t she?”’ 

*§ Ves.” 

Kirk sat tapping his hand 
with his pencil. 

‘Are you sure ” he 
began, but he did not finish 
his question. And again 
after a moment’s silence he 
turned back to his work. 

Masterson rose and went 
toa window. From where 
he stood the ruins of the old 
Masterson mansion could 
be seen, and Kirk stealing 
a glance at him saw that his 
eyes were turned in that 
direction. 

“Stan,’’ said the senator, 
coming back to his chair, 
“T shudder yet, I grow sick 
at heart whenever I think 
of the awful experience of 
that poor girl that night. 
Coming here alone, arriv- 
ing at that great gloomy old 
house up there on the hill in 
the middle of the night— 
sick, frightened, half 
drowned from her experi- 
ence with the drunken cab- 
man who drove her out from 
the city, and then not find- 
ing me there—finding no 
one but crazy Nan Sorrel, 
crazier then than she had 
ever been before. God, 
what she must have suffered! Oh, if I had 
only been at home that night! ButIhadno 
thought of her coming—she had not notified 
me—I had no idea of her whereabouts. 
Before that time I had arrived at the con- 
clusion that she meant to keep her parting 
word with me—that she would never see 
me again. 

“‘T have told you, Stan, what a delicate 
creature she was and how little she knew of 
the hard and ugly side of the world and of 
life. She was the daughter of my teacher in 
mathematics at college, who died soon 
after I had finished school. He left her with 
abundant means, but quite alone in the 
world—she had not, to her knowledge, a 
single relative. I went back there to the 
old college town and we were married and 
at once started for Europe on an extended 
tour. 

“T doubt if there was ever a happier pair 
than were we two on that long honeymoon 
of ours as we wandered slowly through 
Europe. Then the sudden ending of that 
happiness, the awful ending of it—that 
black day in my life, in New York soon 
after our return to America, when, in a 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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(Continued from Page 119) 
moment of unreasonable, ungovernable 
anger, anger so violent it was all but in- 
sanity, she left me, declaring she would 
never see me again. I did not believe her, 
for I knew she loved me as dearly as I loved 
her, and I sat down and waited and waited 
for her to come back to me, confident that 
she would. But I waited in vain—she did 
not come back, and ail my searching failed 
to discover her, failed to uncover the least 
clew to her whereabouts. Then, months 
afterward, I find her dead—dead in my own 
house here—with crazy Nan Sorrel sitting 
at the foot of the bed on which she lay, 
staring at her and muttering and jabbering 
ipa ian It unnerves me, Stan, to recall 
it all.” 

Kirk had abandoned his work and sat 
with his hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
And again there was a long period of silence 
in the room. : 

“Why do you suppose he had Nan Sor- 
rel buried in the Junction cemetery, Stan?” 

“‘I believe he did it because he had seen 
her die a horrible death in the hot-metal 
spill—his pity was stirred, his sympathy 
for the unfortunate creature aroused. That 
explains it to me. I can offer no other ex- 
planation, I can imagine no other. You 
know, the city-hall gang in trying to defeat 
him in his campaign for councilman spread 
ie report that Nan Sorrel was his mother, 

ut I ——’ 

“‘What?”? Masterson’s voice was raised 
toashout. ‘‘Absurd! Ridiculous! Idiotic! 
Why, Stan, I never heard of that—I was 
in Washington at the time! Tell me 
about it!” 

“Oh, they did it! It was a monstrous 
thing to do, but you know that gang. He 
never made any reference to the charge, 
spoke about it to no one, ignored it com- 
pletely, but I think ae 

The door behind the two men opened 
and the subject of their conversation 
stepped into the room. They both started 
and for an instant surprise and consterna- 
tion showed on their faces. Then Kirk 
recovered his composure and spoke. 

“Hello, there! Come in and take posses- 
sion! But, no, I can’t let you do that 
either—not for a week yet. I verily believe 
it will take me that long to get all my 
personal junk collected and sorted out.” 

“Take your time,” laughed Wally. 
““Tompkins will keep the furnaces turning 
out iron, That’s what we’re in need of— 
not office room.”’ 

Masterson rose and shook hands. 


“T’m down here bidding Kirk and the 


old place a final good-by,”’ he said, smiling. 

“Oh, continue to consider it the old 
place and come down whenever you feel 
homesick for the furnaces. Sometimes 
you'll find me loafing about here—Tomp- 
kins will always be here. You know Tomp- 
kins, don’t you?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! I gave Tompkins his 
first job. I’m glad he has gone ahead as he 
has. He was a good boy.” 

Conversation passed between the three 
for a few minutes. Then Kirk asked, ‘‘You 
gentlemen will excuse me for a little while, 
will you not, if I continue with my work? 
I’ll be through shortly.” 

Masterson and Wally turned to each 
other and the subject of the old Masterson 
furnaces was introduced. A question rose 
as to the exact location of the first charcoal 
furnace old Kent Masterson had built. 

“Tompkins has told you wrong,” said 
Masterson. ‘‘Come with me and I’ll point 
out the exact site.” And they left the office. 

“Things have greatly changed about 
here since I managed the plant—and for 
the better, too,’’ remarked the former owner 
of the place as they passed by the towering 
stacks, with the shrieking and whining of 
the air that was being forced through the 
mains and tuyéres, in their ears, and with 
the earth beneath their feet pulsating to 
the rhythmic beat and pound of the blow- 
ing engines. ‘“‘Steelburg Mills makes a 
great acquisition by taking over this group 
of furnaces. Your management will extend 
over this plant too?” 

“Yes, it has been so decided. Ferro 
Junction will from now on be our shipping 
inlet and outlet. Ore, limestone, coal— 
all our raw materials will come this way, 
and all or very nearly all our outgoing ship- 
ments will pass through the Junction. The 
Midline is in for a jolt, a hard jolt. They 
have been gouging us in more ways than 
one. Now we shall be independent of 
them.”’ 

“Your idea?”’ 

“Largely, I suppose.” 

*“A good one—a big one.” 
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Their way to the site of the old charcoal 
furnace led them past the ruins of the old 
stone house on the hill above the roadway. 
As they returned Masterson paused in 
front of the place of desolation. 

‘“My grandfather built that house, my 
father remodeled and enlarged it, and I—I 
abandoned it to ruin. I must have it pulled 
down—I really must. I have been intend- 
ing to do that for a long while.” 

“T clubbed chestnuts from a tree up in 
that yard once,”’ laughed Wally. 

“You did? From the big tree near the 
house?”’ 

“Yes, 

“My grandfather planted that tree there. 
Let us go up and see if it is yet living.” 

They climbed the weedy terraces and 
entered the brush-grown yard. 

“There it is!”’ cried Masterson. “And 
it’s alive yet! Well, well! Many a time did 
I gather its chestnuts when I was a boy— 
and when I was a man too. I was born in 
that room up there—that one to the left 
with the small windows.” 

“T’ve been in it,’ said Wally, smiling. 
“‘T’ve been all through the house. I broke 
in there once.” 

““What? You were a housebreaker as 
well as a chestnut stealer?’’ 

“T was everything a young Vinegar 
Gully hoodlum was—worse than most of 
them, I’m afraid.” 

“‘Did you—did youever find out anything 
about your—your parentage, Wally?” 

Masterson asked the question hesitat- 
ingly, doubtfully. 

“‘T learned who my mother was,” replied 
Wally. Then he added quickly, “But I 
talk about that to no one.” 

Masterson looked away. 

“‘T suppose we may as well move on,’’ he 
said after a moment’s silence. He was 
turning away when he stopped. ‘‘There’s 
someone coming out of the house yonder, 
isn’t there?”’ he asked. 

A man issued from a doorway in the 
back portion of the building and walked 
rapidly across the yard, climbed a fence and 
disappeared in a thicket of low trees. 

“T think I’ve seen that man before,” 
said Masterson. ‘‘Oh, now I recall him—I 
had some dealings with him once.” 

“And I too—unpleasant dealings,’’ mut- 
tered Wally. ‘‘I wonder what he is doing 
here.” 

“T’m going to have the old building 
pulled down—at once,” declared Master- 
son as they left the yard. 

But he didn’t. And the man who had 
disappeared in the thicket returned to the 
old house, not only that day but at inter- 
vals through many months thereafter. 
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Steelburg Mills prospered, paid huge 
dividends to the company owas and op- 
erating the plant and continued to grow. 
The new Open Hearth was completed; 
additional acreage had been purchased, 
adjoining the plant, and engineers were 
busy there with rod and transit; the stub 
line running to Ferro Junction had been 
double-tracked and trains of ore and lime- 
stone and coal, of billets and bars and 
rails—all the raw materials used at Steel- 
burg Mills and all the products of steel 
made there—together with the long drags 
of huge ladles of hot metal, were night and 
day rolling up and down the line. And the 
pillar of fire that marked the location of 
Steelburg Mills by night was bigger and 
brighter than it had ever been before, the 
cloud of smoke that hung over them by 
day bigger and blacker. 

And the big city of which Steelburg was a 
corporate part prospered and continued to 
grow, climbing toward and past the million 
mark. And travelers came to the big city in 
ever-increasing numbers, men running up 
and down the world on the world’s business, 
and seeing over in the héavens to the west 
of the city the red glare at night, the black 
pall of smoke by day, inquired and learned 
they were near to Steelburg Mills, the fame 
of which had already reached their ears, 
and they came to Steelburg to beg per- 
mission to go through the huge plant and 
look upon its thousand wonders. 

Came to Steelburg in such numbers that 
Robert Windish, chief guide, who had a 
desk, a chair and a cuspidor in the big hall 
just outside the office of the general man- 
ager of Steelburg Mills found little oppor- 
tunity to use the desk, the chair or the 
cuspidor, so busy was he with his duties as 
chief guide. 

“What d’ye know about it, Mr. Crit- 
tenden?”’ he inquired of the general man- 
ager’s secretary as he stood before that 
gentleman’s desk one afternoon fanning his 
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face with his cap. “This job of mine isn’t 
any pudding with seeded raisins and cin- 
namon drops in it, I want to inform you! 
I don’t believe I ever will get caught up 
with my work—never! Why I’m on the 
trot, come and go, all the time. Actually, I 
don’t get a chance to ruminate, meditate or 
cogitate a minute—all I do is to ambulate 
and articulate. What d’ye know about it? 

“Honest, Mr. Crittenden, there are 
hours and hours when I have no oppor- 
tunity whatever to nibble my plug. For 
you can’t be shooting the weed, Mr. Crit- 
tenden, with a bunch of Yale professors or 
a flock of suffragettes or a covey of high- 
school flappers gathered about you listen- 
ing with delighted ears to your elucidations 
of the mysteries of steel making. It can’t 
be genteelly done. ‘ 

“What d’ye know about it, Mr. Crit- 
tenden? Give it a thought. Yesterday 
morning I entertained the members of the 
Soap Boilers’ Convention, which is meeting 
in the big city this week. In the afternoon 
T had six doctors, four priests and two old- 
maid fluffs. This morning came those four 
Japanese students from Tokio Tech, the 
nine male school-teachers and the old 
G. A. R. boys. | This afternoon I rushed 
through a herd of scrubs, an Austrian duke 
and his staff and that bunch of drunken 
lake captains. You remember them all— 
you wrote passes forthem. What d’ye know 
about it? ’ 

“‘ And that’s the way it goes all the time, 
allthe time. Right now, Mr. Crittenden— 
and it’s only four o’clock—I feel like I’d 
been cradling wheat since sunup on a 
hillside, as they used to do before they got 
binders down round my old home town— 
Honeyburg on the White Fork, Mr. Crit- 
tenden. Isn’t it so? 

“And not only is there my leg work and 
my larynx work, but my strong-arm work 
too. Youshould have glimpsed me playing 
ping-pong with the two Greiners yesterday, 
who came to get some back pay they had 
already drawn once and to start a rough- 
house. Every day I have to bounce some- 
thing out the front door. I’m a busy man. 
And I simply have to take dumb-bell exer- 
cises every night before going to bed to keep 
my biceps in trim. What d’ye know about 
that, Mr. Crittenden? I tell you I’ve got 
a job that’s a job! 

‘Listen! There’s somebody out in the 
hall now! I’ll bet it’s a bunch of gawkers 
wanting to wander through the old dump. 
Tell ’em the guide’s gone home sick, Mr. 
Crittenden. Tell ’em four visitors were 
burned to death in the plant this morning 
when a ladle of hot stuff tipped over. Tell 
7em anything, Mr. Crittenden, only don’t 
tell ’em the truth. I’ll shuffle out and shoo 
7em in to you. What d’ye know aboutit?”’ 

The big city of which Steelburg was a 
corporate part continued to grow. And it 
continued to prosper in a way in spite of the 
debaucheries of the gang that held the city 
hall and controlled the affairs of the great 
municipality. Every year saw an increase 
in the population, an increase in the num- 
ber of new buildings erected, an increase 
in the tax rate, an increase in the num- 
ber of murders, holdups and robberies—an 
increase in crime of every sort. 

Crime—crime flaunted itself openly ‘in 
the streets of the big city and went unpun- 
ished. Crime in all its thousand hideous 
shapes and forms found in the big city a 
place of refuge, took its cue from the gang 
in the city hall and waxed fat. The under- 
worlds of other big cities heard of its rich 
pickings, turned to it and there established 
themselves to ply their trades in safety and 
security. 

And the city-hall gang became bolder, 
grew stronger, more powerful, and stole and 
grafted and squandered the public moneys 
until the name of the big city far and wide 
was a byword and a hissing. And a face- 
tious councilman introduced a resolution 
in council that would change the city’s 
name to that of Crookshaven, 

But there came a day at last when the 
decent, law-abiding, law-loving and re- 


-spectable citizens of the big city met to- 


gether in great numbers, forgot politics and 
political affiliations and began planning a 
campaign that would reéstablish law and 
Ors, 

_ “A big man with a big job, with a bigger 
job than is the one we will ask him to aks 
in the office of mayor of this city—that is 
the kind of man we must look for and find,” 
said the chairman of the first meeting of the 
Civic League. ““A man who has handled 
big business projects, who has shown him- 
self possessed of executive ability, whose 
record as a business man and as a private 
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individual is absolutely clean and un- 
smirched. And let him be not an aristo- 
crat, not a plutocrat, but a man close to the 
common people.” 

“Name him!”’ someone shouted. 

“T can’t,” replied the chairman. ‘‘Some- 
body else name him.”’ ; 

“Wally Gay!”’ called a voice. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
somebody in the back part of the hall 
laughed. 

“And who is Wally Gay?” demanded a 
college professor who sat on the stage be- 
hind the chairman. 

A dozen men in different parts of the 
house rose to answer the question. And as 
a result of that and other meetings of the 
Civic League a committee traveled to Steel- 
burg one day, to the office of the general 
manager of Steelburg Mills, to ask Welling. 
ton Gay to become the league’s candidate 
for mayor of the big city. 

“T will give you my answer in three 
days,” he told the committee. 

It was the morning of the third day and 
he was in his office alone. A coal fire 
snapped and crackled in a big brick fire- 
place in one corner of the room, for it was 
a chill day in early fall. He stood before 
the fire gazing at the yellow flames. 

“T don’t like it,” he muttered. “But it 
must be done—someone must do it! Two 
years—four years away from here! I don’t 
like it—this is my work! I can’t do it!” 

He went to his desk, sat down and picked 
up a pen, but he did not begin to write. 

The door leading from his into his see- 
retary’s office was open. He heard some- 
one enter the adjoining room and he heard 
his secretary say, ‘“‘In yonder.” 

A man entered his office, his hat in his 
hand, a large yellow-paper envelope under 
his arm. His hair was remarkably curly, 
his nose was abnormally large and a serag- 
gly black beard hid the chin that wasn’t 
there. 

Wally Gay raised his eyes from the sheet 
of paper which he had placed before him, 
Then he laid down the pen he had picked 
up and rose from his chair. 

“So you’ve come back?” 

The man had not advanced far into the 
room. He stopped now, gave a quick 
glance at the open door and shifted the 
yellow envelope under his arm, 

“T—T ” he stammered, 

“What do you want?” 

“T’m not here for what you think I am, 
Mr. Gay,” he said. ‘‘I—I was lying to you 
that other time. The old woman was not 
your mother, but I can now teil you who 
was—and your father too. And I have the 
proofs here.” 

Wally strode across the room, kicked the 
wooden wedge from beneath the door 
holding it open, shut it and locked it and 
drew out the key. 

The man watched him with scared eyes. 

“T tell you, Mr. Gay, everything’s all 
right. You'll be glad to learn what I’ve 
come here to tell you!”’ 

“Twice before you have approached me 
on the subject of my birth, a subject I for- 
bid anyone to discuss to me or before me!” 

“Ves, but this ve 

“When I finish with you this time you 
will hever come to me again! I told you 
that last time if you ever, before you had 
brought me the proof, breathed a word of 
what you told me ? 

“But I never did, Mr. Gay, I never did!” 
broke in the man. He was now thoroughly 
frightened and he backed away toward the 
locked door. 

“Who told the city-hall gang that the 
eae Nan Sorrel, was my mother? You 

j ! ” 

“T did not! Iswear I did not! I swear by 
all that’s holy I did not!” 

Some note of sincerity in the voice at- 
rested the torrent of anger that started to 
burst from Wally’s lips and he was silent. 

*T tell you I didn’t!” repeated the man. 
“T admit that I was lying to you, that I 
was trying to get money from you that 
other time, but I never repeated what I 
said to you then! I was afraid to—I was 
afraid of you—even if I had wanted to, and 
I didn’t, because there would have been 
nothing for me to gain. But what I’ve got 


here is all right and when you find out that 


” 


Masterson is 
*‘Masterson is what?” 
“Your father!’ : 
Amazement, bewilderment, incredulity 


showed in Wally’s eyes as he stared at the © 


face before him. He turned and walked to 
his chair between the desk and the table and 
sat down. The man slowly approached the 
table. (Concluded on Page 125) 


(Concluded from Page 122) 
‘)h, I can prove it—I have all the proofs 
| here,” he said, tapping the yellow 
slope. ‘‘Incontestable proofs.” 
‘nd my mother—who was she?” 
‘Tour father’s wife! And I have the 
y for that here too!” 
\ally had picked up a steel paper knife 
dvas springing the blade back and forth, 
ning it almost to the breaking point. 
“ say everything is all right, Mr. Gay— 
ting you will be ashamed of. I should 
rot! I’vespent alot of time and money 
mning down and getting these proofs 
ygether, but I’ve got everything and 
sre yours—for a consideration.” 
je speaker waited a moment, then 
y on: 
“ou’ll want these papers—you’ve got 
Fvethem. You’re a big man and you’ve 
-o have them. These papers are going 
ect you mayor of the big city. Without 
» and with the city-hall gang spreading 
sof rotten lies about you—and they’re 
y to do that—you’ll be defeated. Why, 
) word gets out now that you are the 
ithe legitimate son, of United States 
or Masterson you’ll have a-walk- 
¢. Masterson is popular—why, the 
1}: Masterson alone will elect you!” 
fe springing and bending of the steel 
¢ of the paper knife continued. 
‘low, I’m going to be reasonable, Mr. 
5 I’ve spent a lot of time and money 
tis case and I don’t think ten thousand 
>) much to ask of you. You're a big 
? you want to be bigger and you’ve 
» clear up your q 
‘am Wellington Gay!’’ 
fe words were spoken in a low tone of 
¢. Wally had not taken his eyes from 
‘nife blade and he was speaking more 
rnself than to the man near him. 
‘ll that I have I got as Wellington 
y If I have been successful I attained 
sat success as Wellington Gay. I have 
my life as Wellington Gay—I shall 
‘que to live it as Wellington Gay.” 
think I’m very reasonable, consider- 
1e oo 
“et out of here with your damned 
is! I don’t want them!” 
‘e man started back, for Wally had 
| his eyes and there was danger in 
1} and danger in his voice. 
Tell, if you don’t want them I might 
7ll throw them into the fire!”’ 
onder’s a fire—throw them in!” 
‘ow look here, Mr. Gay—I’ve spent 
yof time and money running this thing 
¥. You’ve got to have—I know that 
information, with all the proofs, is 
‘: what I’ve asked you, but I’Il ——” 
‘hrow them into the fire!” 
peeeen I will! I'll destroy them! 
Jo it! There’s the fire!” 
‘e man turned and looked at the blaz- 
pal in the big fireplace. 
Yould—would you pay half of it?” 
‘olce was wheedling now. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
bay a quarter of it?” 
(gain I tell you I don’t want them!” 
‘ow look here, Mr. Gay—I’m going to 
sto your generosity and your square- 
= I know you’re a square man. I’m 
: to show you these proofs and when 
lee how absolutely complete they are 
'—look here!” 
ith a quick movement he had jerked 
ellow envelope open and drawn out a 
er of papers, most of them yellow and 
2d, and rumpled with many foldings. 
wntly he had them arranged in the 
(in which he intended to present them, 
2 took the top paper of the pile and 
lut glancing at it tossed it across the 
It fell very close to the hands that 
(springing and bending the steel blade 
» paper knife, 
‘here’s the car number and initial of 
ar—P.G.M. 67677. Harvey McNutt 
tat blue-pencil cross mark there. And 
's the point of shipment of the car— 
1 Junction, Masterson & Kirk.” 
There did you get these sheets?” de- 
red Wally. 
4 eyes had gone no farther than to the 
nd captions at the tops of the papers. 
won’t answer your question. I got 
i—there they are. I once read an 
'e by a famous detective. He said al- 
to get the originals. I got them. 
low here is something that verifies 
first ——” 
‘2 steel blade of the paper knifesnapped 
he two pieces tinkled and rattled as 
sfell from Wally’s hands. 
hat? That?” he shouted. ‘You've 
hat? Where—oh, now I remember! 
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So you mutilated my Bible, did you, that 
day you entered my room at the Falls 
House? Why, you cur, I’ll send you to 
state’s prison for this! I’1] —~” 

_ The man fell to trembling, but he broke 
in on Wally’s speech. 

“Oh, that doesn’t amount to much,” the 
said, and he hurriedly picked up the next 
paper. 

“‘Here’s the big find,”’ he wenton rapidly; 
“the biggest find of all by far. I hunted for 
it off and on for years in the old house 
before I discovered it—it was stuck away 
in a hole in a chimney behind a loose brick.” 

Wally was not listening to him—the 
spoken words were but a mumble of sound 
in his ears. He was staring at the faded 
lines old Joe Gay had written in his sprawl- 
ing, crooked characters years before— 
“Wellington Gay. P.G.M. 67677’’—and 
the day and the month and the year of 
Wellington Gay’s coming to Steelburg—to 
Vinegar Gully. Before his eyes there floated 
a picture of old Joe Gay, his foster father, 
drooping from age and long years of toil, 
with his kindly, weather-beaten face wrin- 
kled and seamed, bending over this sheet 
of paper, his big, blunt, calloused fingers 
gripping the pen, painfully tracing out 
the letters of that name—Wellington Gay. 
A sob came up into his throat and choked 
him and he turned away and: looked out of 
the window near his desk. 

“It’s a letter your mother wrote for your 
father,” the man rattled on. “It tells 
nearly everything, but I’ve got other papers 
too—a copy of a doctor’s certificate of birth, 
and so forth. I had quite a time locating 
them. On the back of the letter is some- 
thing old Nan Sorrell set down—something 
about putting you in the car, with the car 
number and initial. It’s pretty hard to 
read. I knew the old woman had hidden 
something in the house pertaining to this 
case, for I talked with her a couple of 
times, and I kept on searching until I found 
it. Now here are some copies of records 
that complete ——’”’ 

With the meaningless mumble of the 
words in his ears Wally left his chair and 
moved quickly to the door, which he un- 
locked. 

“Take that stuff and get out of here!’ 
he commanded in a loud voice. “‘Take it 
all—except this—this belongs to me! Get 
out! Get out quick!” 

The man retreated [as Wally advanced 
toward him. 

“Tm—I’m going!” he stammered. 

“Take the papers with you!” 

“To hell with them! And with you too!” 
snarled the man, and he opened the door 
and slipped out. 

In the big hall just outside the general 
manager’s office Robert Windish, chief 
guide, sat at his desk fanning his face with 
his hat. He had just returned from show- 
ing a party of sightseers through the mills. 
His quick ear had caught the sound of 
raised voices in the general manager’s office 
and that command, “‘Get out of here!’’ 

“What d’ye know about that?” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘More work for me, I suppose.’ 

He rose and took station near the door 
that opened into the secretary’s room. The 
door flew open and a man rushed out, mut- 
tering and cursing. 

“What d’ye know about that? If it isn’t 
old Nosey-nose!”’ exclaimed Mr. Windish. 
“Well, I’ll be dogged, danged if I won’t! 
What’s all the big rumpus about inside, 
Nosey-nose?’”’ 

“Get out of my way, you rattle-gabber!”’ 
The snarl was still in the man’s voice. 

“Rattle-gabber!”’ cried Mr. Windish. 
““What d’ye know about that? Rattle- 
gabber! I asked you a fair question what 
the rumpus was about. Nobody’s to know 
what Nosey-nose knows, eh? But I heard 
the Old Man say ‘Get out!’ So out you 
go! See? Like this!” 

With his left hand Mr. Windish had sud- 
denly seized the man he had addressed as 
Nosey-nose by the coat collar while his 
right hand found a firm grip in the region 
of the coat tails, and a rapid movement 
through the long hall toward the entrance 
doors began. 

““Wyes front, Jannie! Straight ahead!” 
snapped Mr. Windish. And then he added: 
‘“Dumb-bells certainly keep a fellow in 
bouncing condition. Some prefer Indian 


clubs, but bells for me, bells for me! Biff! 
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Bingo! And also—zip! That’s the caper, 
Jannie! There’s the door, Mr. Damrosch!”’ 

The swinging doors flew open as the body 
of Janus Damrosch crashed against them 
and shot through the opening. A stout 
lady in black with a Turkish towel draped 
over her head was thrust backward by the 
sudden rush. 

“Ach!” she cried. 

“What d’ye know about that, madam? 
Classy work, eh?” suggested Mr. Windish. 

“Mine hoosband—his foot is seeck!’’ 
wailed the stout woman. ‘“‘He can no 
come for pay. I come for pay.” 

“Yes,ma’am. Just step this way, please, 
ma’am, and I’ll introduce you to our young 
cashier, Mr. Sourwine. What d’ye know 
about it? You don’t use—I mean cogitate 
on it, madam, cogitate. Isn’t it so? Mr. 
Sourwine! Oh, Mr. Sourwine! A lady to 
see you! What d’ye know about that, Mr. 
Sourwine? Pour your troubles in at the 
window, madam.” 

Mr. Windish walked across the hall to 
his chair, pulled a leaf from the desk, ele- 
vated his feet to it and breathed heavily. 

“Tt’s a position, not a job!’ he declared. 

When the closing door shut the man 
Damrosch from his office Wally returned 
to his desk. He pulled out a drawer, took 
therefrom a small iron box and opened it 
with a key which he selected from among 
a number on a ring he carried in his pocket. 
He folded the leaf that had been cut out of 
old Joe Gay’s Bible, put it carefully into 
the box and locked and returned the box 
to the drawer. 

He picked up his pen, drew a sheet of 
paper before him and started to write. But 
his hand trembled so violently that the 
writing was almost illegible. He laid the 
pen down and tore up the sheet of paper 
and threw the pieces into a wastebasket. 

His eyes wandered to the papers that had 
been left lying on his table. He pushed them 
together without looking at the writing 
they carried, gathered them up and went 
toward the fireplace. As he was bending 
to pitch them upon the blazing coals the 
door opened and Crittenden, his secretary, 
looked in. 

aE Masterson wishes to see you,” he 
said. 

“Tell him to come in.”’ 

And Wally returned to the table and 
dropped the papers upon it. 

Senator Masterson came into the room. 

“Ah, Wally, I’ve just heard the wonder- 
ful news!” he cried, advancing with out- 
stretched hand, a smile lighting up his fine 
face. ‘‘I’ve been out of town for two weeks, 
returning just last night. As soon as I 
heard what had taken place in my absence 
I came at once to see you. I congratulate 
you, I certainly congratulate you.” 

““You mean ——” 

“The action of the Civic League in ask- 
ing you to be its candidate for mayor of the 
big coy Have you accepted?” 

(a3 fo) ’ 


“But you are going to accept?” 

“T am considering the question.” 

““When are you to give your answer?”’ 

“To-day.” 

“Wally, you must—you must accept! 
You are exactly the man we need for the 
gigantic task of cleaning up this city. My 
disappointment will be nothing less than 
despair if you do not consent to make the 
race. We'll elect you, we’ll elect you, never 
fear. Don’t let the thought of possible 
defeat enter your mind.” 

‘Tt hasn2t.? 

Masterson drew his chair closer to the 
table near which he had sat down’ and 
leaned forward, and with all his eloquence 
and power of persuasion began arguing and 
pleading with the man before him, urging 
him to heed the call to civic duty. 

“T have no doubt you are naturally re- 
luctant to go into this, for your interests 
are in things of steel, your heart is in your 
work here. I know you will have to make 
sacrifices if you accept and are elected. 

“‘T know you will find the work distaste- 
ful and I knowin your campaign you will be 
attacked by the city-hall gang in the same 
disgusting manner, along the same lines 
they attacked you in your campaign for 


councilman. Only this time they will go to. 


greater lengths of infamy. The question 
of your early life, of your birth, will be 
brought up and used ——” 
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“Tf IT should run for mayor I would run 
as Wellington Gay—Wellington Gay, of 
Steelburg, of Vinegar Gully!”’ 

“Yes, yes, I should expect you to, I 
should want you to, but I believe we could 
take up that phase of the attack and pro- 
tect you from ts 

“T should want you to leave it alone— 
strictly alone!” 

“Quiteso. We would respect your wishes 
in that matter certainly. Then I may as- 
sume, may I not, that you will accept a7 

“T am considering the question. I will 
give my answer to the committee to-day.” 

“Pardon my manner of presupposing, 
Wally—but I am unusually aroused over 
this matter. I want you to make the race. 
But I think I have said all I came to say— 
more, I’m afraid—and I will be going. I 
know you are very busy—I must not take 
up your time.” 

Masterson pushed back his chair pre- 
paratory torising. Then he thrust his hand 
into a pocket of his coat and drew out a 
small parcel tied about with red string, 
which he laid upon the papers which a few 
minutes before had been in Wally’s hands. 
He was smiling as he drew back his hand. 

“What is that?” asked Wally. 

““A trifling present for the little boy, 
Wally. Please give it to him and tell him 
I sent it. I am wonderfully fond of that 
child of yours. I fairly envy your old 
Major Fronk—I am positively jealous of 
him. As I came here this morning to see 
you I saw them in the street together, the 
little toddler in his red sweater, holding 
on to the old gentleman’s finger as they 
marched down the sidewalk. He’s a lusty 
youngster, isn’t he? The last time I visited 
you and played with him he almost pulled 
my mustache out by the roots.”’ 

Masterson paused to chuckle. But his 
face suddenly became grave and his eyes 
saddened. 

“T tell you, Wally,”’ he began again, and 
his voice was pitched lower now; ‘‘I tell 
you I’m lonesome for that little boy, for 
some little boy like him that I can expect 
to see coming running to meet me, that I 
can take into my arms and hug and kiss 
and play with, and say to myself: ‘He’s 
mine! He belongs to me!’ 

“‘T have wealth, great wealth; I know 
what fame is; and honors have been 
showered upon me, but I would surrender 
them all, throw everything away to know 
that somewhere, some place, somebody was 
waiting for me, somebody belonging to me, 
towhomIbelonged. I’malonely old man.” 

He sighed deeply and lapsed into silence, 
with his eyes staring into vacancy. 

Wally reached out and took the little 
parcel and laid it on the table before him. 
There was a mist before his eyes and a 
tremor shook his voice as he spoke. 

“T’ll give him your present. Thank you 
for remembering him,” 

He turned to his desk and drew out the 
iron box from the drawer in which a few 
minutes before he had placed it, and opened 
it. He gathered up the papers that he had 
tossed upon the table and began laying 
them in the box. 

Masterson roused himself. 

“Well, I must be going, I really must. 
Valuable papers?” he asked, smiling. 

“Very valuable,” replied Wally. 

** Are they—do you think your desk here 
a safe place for valuable documents?’’ 

“No, Ido not. I shall carry these home 
with me to-day.” 

Masterson had risen from his chair. 

““Can’t you come to see us soon? Can’t 
you come to-morrow? Why not—it’s Sun- 
day, you know. Amy will be glad, and the 
boy, and I.” 

“Yes, I can come and I will. I’ll be 
delighted.” 

““Come early—we’ll have a lot to talk 
about.” 

“T’ll be.there early, very early. And 
don’t let Major Fronk get away with that 
boy, now, before I get there.’ 

“No, no! And—and I’m going to accept 
the nomination.” 

“Good! Good!. I knew you would! I 
knew it! NowI am glad! Well, well! Oh, 
we'll elect you, we'll elect you! But I must 
not keep you longer from your work! 
Good-by until to-morrow. I’ll be there 
early.’ 

Wally hurried back to his desk, sat down 
and picked up his pen. His hand was not 
trembling now as he wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Civic League, a letter 
that contained but one short line: 


“T will accept the nomination. 
““WELLINGTON GAY.” 
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‘\ F the tin can has been to you a com- 
| mon thing of commonplace service, 
. think that way of it no longer. Think of 
| the tin can for what it vea//y is—a wonder 
of the times. Think of it as a monument 
hi to patient achievement in our personal 
b| interests. 


What a tale it could tell! A tale 
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to compel our respect and whet our 
appetites. 


Once this tin can lay inert in the earth 
in its original elements—had lain there 
since Time began—awaiting the hand of 
man that should bring it forth, make the 
metal, give it shape and crown it with 
great usefulness. 
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eples are becoming acquainted. I never 
2 a Russian of this type before.” 

A leaf in the whirlpool. Anyhow we’ll 
eo him here until he’s on his feet. By 
h Way, never answer any telephone 
4—I mean, go anywhere on a call—unless 
c are sure of the speaker.” 

I begin to feel important.” 

You are important. You have sud- 
aly become a connecting link between 
) Karlovy and the man we wish to pro- 
». Ill confess I wanted you out of that 
otment at first; but when I saw that 
» were bent on remaining I decided to 
se use of you.” 

You are going to give me a part in the 

i el 


Yes. You are to go about your affairs 
ways, just as if nothing had happened. 
#7 when you wish to come here will you 
“ any game like that of to-day. Then it 
ibe advisable. Switch your route each 
®. Your real part is to be that of lure. 
ough you we shall gradually learn who 
slov’s associates are. If you don’t care 

lay the rdle all you have to do is to 
ce.” 

Phe idea! I’m grateful for anything. 
; men will never understand. You go 
ri into the world each day—politics, 
mmacy, commerce, war—while we 
jen stay at home and knit or darn 
(s or take care of the baby or make over 
sclothes and hats or do household work 

lay the piano or read. Never any ad- 
jure. Never any games. Never any 
js. The leaving your house to go to the 
j2isan adventure. A train from here to 
iidelphia is an adventure. We women 
sulways craving it. And about all we 
fsqueeze out of life is shopping and 
lig the bills after marriage, and going 

1e movies before marriage with young 
our fathers don’t like. We can’t even 

(| the street and admire the handsome 
us of our more fortunate sisters the way 
(nen do. When you see a pretty woman 

ie street do you ever stop to think that 

» are ten at home eating their hearts 
t Of course you don’t. So I’m going 
igh with this, to satisfy suppressed 

facts; and I shan’t promise to trot 
it as usual.” 

“hey may attempt to kidnap you, 

i727 
“hat doesn’t frighten me.”’ 

‘o Lobserve. But if they ever should 
i the luck to kidnap you, tell all you 
(at once. There’s only one. way up 
‘the elevator. I can'get out to the 
scape, but none can get in from that 
ction, as the door is of steel.” 
cnd, of course, you’ll take me into your 
iJence completely?” 
Vhen the time comes. Half the fun 
i adventure is the element of the unex- 
d,’? said Cutty. 

Where did you first meet Stefani 
sor’?”? 
ptain Harrison laughed. He liked 
zirl. She was keen and could be de- 
ied upon, as witness last night’s work. 
real danger lay in being conspicuously 
ly, in looking upon this affair as merely 
nd of exciting game, when it was 
edy. 

Vhat makes you think I know Stefani 
or?” asked Cutty, genuinely curious. 
Then I pronounced that name you 
ied upon me as if I had struck you.” 
‘ery well: When we learn who Two- 
«KS is I'll tell you what I. know about 
yr. And in the meantime you will be 
lessly under guard. You are an asset, 
', to whichever side holds you. Cap- 
iHarrison is going to stay for dinner. 
it you join us?” 

'm going to a studio potluck with some 
¢ And it’s time I was on the way. I'll 
yur Tony Bernini know. Home prob- 
yat ten.” 
tty went with her to the elevator and 

> he returned to the tea table he sat 

/ without speaking. 

‘hy not kidnap her yourself,” sug- 
jt Harrison, “Sf you don’t want her 


IS! 
ne would never forgive me.” 

| she found it out.” 

ne’s the kind who would. What do 
ink of her, Miss Frances?” 

think she is wonderful. Frankly, I 
tl tell her everything—if there is any- 
! more to be told.” 

ven dinner was over, the nurse gone 
to the patient and Captain Harrison 
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DRUMS OF JEOPARDY 


(Continued from Page 27) 


to his club, Cutty lit his odoriferous pipe 
and patrolled the windows of his study. 
Ever since Kitty’s departure he had been 
mulling over in his mind a plan regarding 
her future—to add a codicil to his will, 
leaving her five thousand a year, so Molly’s 
girl might always have a dainty frame for 
her unusual beauty. The pity of it was that 
convention denied him the pleasure of 
settling the income upon her at once, while 
she was young. He might outlive her; you 
never could tell. Anyhow, he would see to 
the codicil. An accident might step in. 
He got out his chrysoprase. In one 
corner of the room there was a large port- 
folio such as artists use for their proofs and 
sketches; and from this he took a dozen 


dissipate the fancied eyes for the replace- 
ment of the actual. Patti, with slate-blue 
eyes! He discarded the photograph and 
selected another. He began the game anew 
and was just beginning the attack on the 
problem uppermost in his mind when the 
phenomenon occurred again. Kitty’s eyes! 
What infernal nonsense! Kitty had served 
merely to enliven his tender recollections 
of her mother. Twenty-four and fifty-two. 
And yet, hadn’t he just read that Maeter- 
linck, fifty-six, had married Mademoiselle 
Dahon, many years younger? 

In a kind of resentful fury he pushed 
back his chair and fell to pacing, eddies 
and loops and spirals of smoke whirling and 
sweeping behind him. The only light was 


Stefani Gregor in His Dark Room Cried Piteously 
for Water—Water—Water! 


twelve-by-fourteen-inch photographs of 
beautiful women, most of them stage 
beauties of bygone years. The one on top 
happened to be Patti. The adorable 
Patti! Linda, Violetta, Lucia. 
Lord, what a nightingale she had been! 
He laughed, laid the photograph on the 
desk and dipped his hand into a canvas 
bag filled with polished green stones which 
would have great commercial value if 
people knew more about them; for nothing 
else in the world is quite so beautifully 
green. 

He built tiaras above the lovely head and 
laid necklaces across the marvelous throat. 
Suddenly a phenomenon took place. The 
roguish eyes of the prima donna receded 
and vanished and slate-blue ones replaced 
them. The odd part of it was, he could not 


centered upon the desk, so he might have 
been some god pacing cloud-riven Olympus 
in the twilight. By and by he laughed; 
and the atmosphere — mental — cleared. 
Maeterlinck, fifty-six, and Cutty, fifty-two, 
were two different men. Cutty might mix 
his metaphors occasionally, but he wasn’t 
going to mix his ghosts. 

He returned to his singular game. More 
tiaras and necklaces; and his brain: took 
firm hold of the theme which had in the 
beginning lured him to the green stones. 

Two-Hawks. That name bothered him. 
He knew he had heard it before, but 
never in the Russian tongue. It might be 
that the chap had been spoofing Kitty. 
Still, he had also called himself Hawksley. 

The smoke thickened; there were fre- 
quent flares of matches. One by one Cutty 


discarded the photographs, dropping them 
on the floor beside his chair, his mind bor- 
ing this way and that for a solution. He 
had now come to the point where he ceased 
to see the photographs or the green stones. 
The movements of his hands were almost 
automatic. And in this abstract manner 
he came to the last photograph. He built 
a necklace and even ventured an earring. 

It was a glorious face—black eyes that 
followed you; full lipped; every indication 
of fire and genius. It must be understood 
that he rarely saw the photographs when 
he played this game. It wasn’t an amusing 
pastime, a mental relaxation. It was a 
unique game of solitaire, the photographs 
and chrysoprase being substituted for 
cards; and in some inexplicable manner it 
permitted him to concentrate upon what- 
ever problem filled his thoughts. It was 
purely accidental that he saw Patti to-night 
or recalled her art. Coming upon the last 
photograph without having found a solu- 
tion of the riddle of Two-Hawks he relaxed 
the mental pressure; and his sight reés- 
tablished its ability to focus. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. 

He seized the photograph excitedly, scat- 
tering the green stones. She! The Cala- 
brian, the enchanting coloratura who had 
vanished from the world at the height of 
her fame, thirty-odd years gone! Two- 
Hawks! 

Cutty saw himself at twenty, in the pit 
at La Scala, with music-mad Milan all 
about him. Two-Hawks! He remembered 
now. The nickname the young bloods had 
given her because she had been eternally 
guarded by her mother and aunt, fierce- 
beaked Calabrians, who had determined 
that Rosa should never throw herself away 
on some beggarly Adonis. 

And this chap was her son! Yesterday, 
rich and powerful, with a name that was 
open sesame wherever he went; to-day, 
hunted, penniless and forlorn. Cutty sank 
back in his chair, stunned by the revelation. 
In that room yohder! 


xXIV 


Hes a long time Cutty sat perfectly mo- 
tionless, his pipe at an upward angle— 
a fine commentary on the strength of his 
jaws—and his gaze boring into the shadows 
beyond his desk. What was uppermost in 
his thoughts now was the fateful twist of 
events that had brought the young man to 
the assured haven of this towering loft. 

All based, singularly enough, upon his 
wanting to see Molly’s girl for a few mo- 
ments; and thus he had established him- 
self in Kitty’s thoughts. Instead of turning 
to the police she had turned to him. Old 
Cutty, reaching round vaguely for some- 
thing to stay the current—age; hoping by 
seeing this living link ’twixt the present 
and the past to stay the afterglow of youth. 
As if that could be done! He, who had 
never paid any attention to gray hairs and 
wrinkles and time, all at once found him- 
self in a position similar to that of the man 
who supposes he has an inexhaustible sum 
at the bank and has just been notified that 
he has overdrawn. 

Cutty knew that life wasn’t really coér- 
dination and premeditation so much as it 
was coincident. Trivials. Nothing was ab- 
solute and dependable but death; between 
birth and death a series of accidents and 
Herc and coincidents which men called 
life. 

He tapped his pipe on the ash tray and 
stood up. He gathered the chrysoprase and 
restored the stones to the canvas bag. Then 
he carefully stacked the photographs and 
carried them to the portfolio. The green 
stones he deposited in a safe, from which he 
took a considerable bundle of small note- 
books, returning to the desk with these. 
Denatured dynamite, these notebooks, full 
of political secrets, solutions of mysteries 
that baffle historians. A truly great jour- 
nalist never writes history as a historian; 
he is afraid to. Sometimes conjecture is 
safer than fact. And these little notebooks 
were the repository of suppressed facts 
ranging over twenty-odd years. Gerald 
Stanley Lee would have recognized them 
instantly as coming under the head of what 
he calls Sh! : 

An hour later Cutty returned the note- 
books to their abiding place, his memory 
refreshed. The poor devil! A dissolute 
father and uncle, dissolute forbears, corrupt 
blood weakened by intermarriage, what 

(Continued on Page 133) 


WON’T WARP— 
WON’T SHRINK— 
WON’T BURN 


HEETROCK gives you a 
standard permanent wall 
or ceiling, factory cast in unit 
form, and factory finished in 
workmanship. 


i Sheets of genuine gypsum rock, 
a ceiling-high and protectively 
coated, Sheetrock has stability 
and permanence. 


The joining edges of the sheets 
t F4, have the U. S. G. Patented 
i} Reinforcement. Sheetrock pre- 
) sents a flat surface of mono- 
lithic evenness. 


i Dry, clean, impervious to cold 
and highly resistive to fire, 
Sheetrock is an assurance of 
comfort and safety. 


Lending itself to any decora- 
tive treatment — paper, paint, 
panels or calcimine, Sheetrock 
always is in keeping with the 
room in which it is used. 
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F you are planning alterations in your 


home— putting up a new partition, say; 


room for the children—you ought to know 
about Sheetrock. 


or turning that attic space into a play- | 


Sheetrock is a wall and ceiling material in unit” 


form. It has all the economy and conven- 
iences of the usual wallboard, and possesses in 


addition certain qualities of body and looks” 


and fire-resistiveness that no other can give. 


It comes in broad, firm sheets of pure 
gypsum, sheathed in a heavy, protective 
coating. It can be cut, sawed, and nailed 
Full-bodied, it has a firm stability, yet is easily 


S 


US _ 
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PAINTING 


Rigid, compact, and clean, Sheetrock is easily 
handled. Anyone can cut it, fit it, and apply it. 
Sheetrock can be painted, papered, tinted, cal- 
cimined or paneled to suit your preference and 
to agree with the character of the room. 


idled, and anyone can apply it quickly. 


letrock can be papered, tinted, painted or 
leled, as you prefer. Where you want an 
nterrupted flat wall, it requires no panels. 
il May use it as it comes from the factory, 
finish of soft, mist gray. 


vall of Sheetrock will never warp nor 
kle. It will neither expand nor shrink. It 
“S$ no lodging for dirt or vermin. It is 
1d-proof, sanitary, and non-burning. 


iSheetrock is a sheet of gypsum rock— 
-Natural mural coating known and un- 
2lled throughout the ages. 


PANELED 


Gypsum, as you know, is a fire-proof, clean, 
and durable rock. Sheetrock is a standard, 
factory-made product of gypsum, with 
U. S. G. Patented Reinforcement at the 
joining edges to insure perfect’ union and 
unusual nailing strength. It is constant in 
quality, uniformly gauged in thickness, and 
uniformly even in surface. 


Your lumber dealer, or your dealer in builders’ 
Supplies, will tell you more about the special 
values of Sheetrock and supply you with 
any desired quantity. ~ | | 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices, Chicago 
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Can You Keep Enough Clean | 
Clothes for the Children ? 


HE THOR Electric Washing Machine has solved 
for the modern Mother the problem of keeping 
enough clean clothes to dress the children as 

many times a day as may be necessary. 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of the Hurley dealer 
and the exceptional service that he has rendered to 
the community for over 14 years have shown the 
present-day woman how much her work may be less- 
ened and how much money she can save by the use of 


a THOR. Your THOR dealer is ready to show you. 


Each week this electric servant does the washing 
in nearly half a million homes. It takes only an 
hour and costs 3 cents for the electricity. 


$10 a Month Buys a Thor 


You can purchase a THOR from any Hurley dealer 
by paying only a small amount down and the balance 
in easy monthly payments. 


The THOR has enclosed gears; the atalog, which 
takes the strain off the motor; the revolving wooden 
cylinder, which need not be lifted out because the 
THOR is self-cleanable—and every feature for the 
safe and efficient washing of clothes. 


| enn ——~ rere 


Write to us at Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
or Toronto. It will be a pleasure to mail you 
our catalog and the name of the nearest dealer. 


English office: 


Other products of the Hurley Machine Company are the THOR Electric Vacuum Cleaner and the THOR Electric Ironer - 70 New Bond St., London 
. 


HURLEY Caching 
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| “(Continued from Page 129) 
y was there? Only one—the rich fiery 
cd of the Calabrian mother. 
lut why had the chap come to America? 
} not England or the Riviera, where 
r, even if shorn of its prerogatives, is 
treated respectfully? But America! 
atty’s head went up. Perhaps that was 
~o barter his phantom greatness for 
sey, to dazzle some rich fool of an Amer- 
i girl. In that case Karlov would be 
some. But wait a moment. The chap 
«come in from the west. In that event 
e should be an Odyssey of some kind 
ced away in the affair. 
(itty resumed his pacing. The moment 
smagination caught the essentials he 
silized the Odyssey. Across mountains 
(deserts, rivers and seas, he followed 
(-Hawks in fancy, pursued by an im- 
ible hatred, more or less historical, of 
»h the lad was less a cause than an ab- 
4t¢ object. And Karloy—Cutty under- 
yi Karlovy now—always span near, his 
treénergizing his faltering feet. 
here was evidently some iron in this 
;Hawks’ blood. Fear never would 
, carried him thus far. Fear would 
‘whispered, “Futility! Futility!”’? And 
ould have bent his head to the stroke, 
ien, there was resource and there was 
age. And he lay in yonder room, beaten 
cpenniless.. The top piece in the grim 
—to have come all these thousands of 
| unscathed, to be dropped at the goal. 
‘America? Well, that would be solved 


., 
hy the Lord Harry!” Cutty stopped 
| struck his hands together. “The 
iS. 
fom the hour Kitty had pronounced the 
: Stefani Gregor an idea had taken 
jnent, an irrepressible idea, that some- 
2 in this drama would be the drums of 
jrdy. The mark of the thong! Never 
jloubt of it now. Those magnifi- 
/>meralds were here in New York. 
«nob—the Red Guard—hammer- 
om the doors, what would have 
/ Two-Hawks’ most natural first 
ht? To gather what treasures 
and could be laid to and flee. 
1 in New York, and in Karlov’s 
13, ultimately to be cut up for 
lievik propaganda. The infernal 
yf it! 
le passion of the gem hunter 
id forth, dimming all other phases 
» drama. Here was a real game, 
in’s game; sport! Cutty rubbed 
ands together pleasurably. To 
cer those green flames before they 
_ be broken up; under the ancient 
i that “Findings is keepings.” 
stones of course meant nothing 
‘tlov beyond the monetary value; 
lipon this fact Cutty began de- 
‘ing a plan. He stood ready to 
those stones if he could draw 
1 into the open. Lord, how he 
ed them! Murder and loot, al- 
ymurder and loot! 
le thought of those two incom- 
sle emeralds being broken up 
ssed him profoundly. He must 
t once, before the desecration 
lbeconsummated. Two-Hawks— 
sley hereafter, for the sake of 
*nience—had an equity in the 
; but what of that? In smug- 
them in—and how the deuce had 
‘ne it?—he had thrown away his 
right to them. Cutty kneaded 
(mscience into a satisfactory con- 
(i of quiescence and went on with 
anning. If he succeeded in re- 
ing the stones and his conscience 
little too deeply for comfort— 
jhe could pay over to Hawksley 
ly per cent of the price Karlovy 
inded. He could take it or leave 
) a case like this—to a bachelor 
fut dependents—money was no 
t. All his life he had wanted a 
merald to play with, and here 
‘NM opportunity to acquire two! 
‘his plan failed to draw Karlov 
»he apen, then every jeweler and 
‘broker in town would be notified 
varned. What with the secret- 
/€ operatives and the agents of 
Department of Justice on the 
\ for Karlov—who would recog- 
“is limitations of mobility—it was 
able to assume that the Bolshe- 
‘ould be only too glad to dicker 
‘ly for the disposal of the stones. 
iw to work. Cutty looked at his 
“. Nearly midnight. Rather 
rs he knew all the tricks of this 


| 
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particular kind of game. If the advertise- 
ment appeared isolated, all the better. 
The real job would be to hide his identity. 
He saw a way round this difficulty. He 
wrote out six advertisements, all worded 
the same. He figured out the cost and was 
delighted to find that he carried the neces- 
sary currency. Then he got into his engi- 
neer’s dungarees, touched up his face and 
hands to the required griminess and sallied 
forth. 

Luck attended him until he reached the 
last morning newspaper on thelist. Here he 
was obliged to proceed to the city room— 
risky business. A queer advertisement 
coming into the city room late at night was 
always pried into, as he knew from experi- 
ence. Still, he felt that he ought not to 
miss any chance to reach Karlovy. 

He explained his business to the sleepy 
gate boy, who carried the advertisement 
and the cash to the night city editor’s desk. 
Ordinarily the night city editor would have 
returned the advertisement with the crisp 
information that he had no authority to 
accept advertisements. But the “drums 
of jeopardy” caught his attention; and he 
sent a keen glance across the busy room to 
the rail where Cutty stood, perhaps con- 
spicuously. 

“Humph!” He called to one of the re- 
porters. “This looks like a story. I’ll run 
it. Follow that guy in the overalls and see 
what’s in it.” 

Cutty appreciated the interlude for 
what it was worth. Someone was going to 
follow him. When the gate boy returned 
to notify him that the advertisement had 
been accepted, Cutty went down to the 
street, 

“Hey, there; just a moment!” hailed 
the reporter. “I want a word with you 
about that advertisement.” 

Cutty came to a standstill. “I paid for 
it, didn’t I?” 
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“Sure. But what’s this about the drums 
of jeopardy?” 

“Two great emeralds I’m hunting for,” 
explained’ Cutty, recalling the man who 
stood on London Bridge and peddled 
sovereigns at two bits each, and no buyer. 

“Can it! Can it!’ jeered the reporter. 
“Be a good sport and give us the tip. 
Strike call among the city engineers?”’ 

“T’m telling you.” 

“Like Mike you are!” 

“All right. It’s the word to tie up the 
surface lines, like Newark, if you want to 
know. Now, get t’ hell out o’ here before 
I hand you one on the jaw!” 

The reporter backed away. “Is that on 
the level?” 

“Call up the barns and find out. They’ll 
tell you what’s on. And listen, if you fol- 
lowme, I’llbreak your head. On your way!” 

The reporter dashed for the elevator— 
and back to the doorway in time to see 
Cutty legging it for the Subway. As he 
was a reporter of the first class he managed 
to catch the same express uptown. 

On the way uptown Cutty considered 
that he had accomplished a shrewd bit of 
work. Karlovy or one of his agents would 
certainly see that advertisement; and even 
if Karloy suspected a Federal trap he would 
find some means of communicating with 
the issuer of the advertisement. 

The thought of Kitty returned. What 
the dickens would she say—how would she 
act—when she learned who this Hawksley 
was? He fervently hoped that she had 
never read Thaddeus of Warsaw. There 
would be all the difference in the world be- 
tween an elegant refugee Pole and a dere- 
lict of the Russian autocracy. Perhaps the 
best course to pursue would be to say 
nothing at all to her about the amazing 
discovery. 

Upon leaving Elevator Four Cutty said: 
“Bob, I’ve been followed by a sharp 


“You Can’t Know, Cutty, What it is to be Poor and Want Beautiful Things and Good Times”? 
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reporter. Sheer him off with any tale you 
please, and go home. Good night.” 

“Tl fix him, sir,’’ 

Cutty took a bath, put on his lounging 
robe and tiptoed to the threshold of the 
patient’s room. The shaded light re- 
vealed the nurse asleep with a book on her 
knees. The patient’s eyes were closed and 
his breathing was regular. He was coming 
along. Cutty decided to go to bed. 

Meantime, when the elevator touched 
the ground floor the operator observed a 
prospective passenger. 

“Last trip, sir. You’ll have to take the 
stairs.” 

““Where’ll I find the engineer who went 
up with you just now?” 

“The man I took up? Gone to bed, I 
guess.” 

“What floor?” 

“Nothing doing, bo. I’m wise. You’re 
the fourth guy with a subpcena that’s been 
after him. Nix.” 

“T’m not a lawyer’s clerk. I’m a re- 
porter, and I want to ask him a few ques- 
tions.” 

“Gee! Has that Jane of his been haul- 
ing in the newspapers? Good night! 
Toddle along, bo; there’s nothing coming 
from me. Nix.” 

“Would ten dollars make you talk?” 
asked the reporter desperately. 

““Ye-ah—about the Kaiser and his wood- 
sawing. By-by!” 

The operator, secretly enjoying the re- 
porter’s discomfiture, shut off the lights, 
slammed the elevator door to the latch, 
and walked to the revolving doors, to the 
tune of Garry Owen. 

The reporter did not follow him but sat 
down on the first step of the marble stairs 
to think, for there was a lot to think about. 
He sensed clearly enough that all this talk 
about street-railway strikes and subpoenas 
was rot. The elevator man and the engi- 
neer were in cahoots. There was a 
story here, but how to get to it was a 
puzzler. He had one chance in a hun- 
dred of landing it—tip the mail clerk 
in the business office to keep an eye 
open for the man who called for 
“Double C” mail. 

Eventually, the man who did call 
for that mail presented a card to the 
mail clerk. At the bottom of this 
card was the name of the chief of the 
United States Secret Service. 

“And say to the reporter who has 
probably asked you to watch—hands 
we Understand? Absolutely hands 
re) 122 

When the reporter was informed he 
blew a kiss into the air and sought his 
city editor for his regular assignment. 
He understood, with the wisdom of 
his calling, that one didn’t go whale 
fishing with trout rods. 


XV 


ARLY the next morning in a bed- 

room in a rooming house for aliens 
in Fifteenth Street a man satin a 
chair scanning the want columns of a 
newspaper. Occasionally he jotted 
down something on a slip of paper. 
This man’s job was rather an unusual 
one. He hunted jobs for other men— 
jobs in steel mills, great factories, in 
the textile districts, the street-car 
lines, the shipping yards and docks, 
any place where there might be a 
grain or two of the powder of unrest 
and discontent. His business was to 
supply the human matches. 

No more parading the streets, no 
more haranguing from soap boxes. 
The proper place nowadays was in 
the yard or shop corners at noontime. 
A word or two dropped at the right 
moment; perhaps a printed pamphlet; 
little wedges wherever there were men 
who wanted something they neither 
earned nor deserved. Here and there 
across the land little flares, one run- 
ning into the other, like wildfire on 
the plains, and then—the upheaval. 
As in Russia, so now in Germany; 
later, England and France and here. 
The proletariat was gaining power. 

He was no fool, this individual. 
He knew his clay, the day laborer, 
with his parrotlike mentality. Though 
the victim of this peculiar potter ab- 
sorbs sounds he doesn’t often absorb 
meanings. But he takes these sounds 
and respouts them and convinces 
himself that he is some kind of Moses, 
headed for the promised land. In- 
flammable stuff. Hence, the strikes 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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They Show Why Essex Went 
3,037 Miles in Fifty Hours 


Not Only in Speed and Endurance, But in 
Finish and Modernity the Resemblance is Clear 


« 


A critical public has judged the Essex. 
x In the year past it set a world’s sales 
record. 
More than $35,000,000 was paid for 
22,000 Essex cars now in service. 
That shows how men wanted what 
Essex offered. 


Now Essex proves the accuracy of 
motordom’s judgment. 

Let the official tests speak: 

On the Cincinnati Speedway a stock 
chassis Essex made a new world mark of 
3037 miles in 50 hours, under observation 
of the American Automobile Association. 

With other trials the same Essex ran a 
total of 5870 miles in 94 hours, 22 minutes 
driving time, averaging over a mile a minute. 


Still another Essex phaeton holds the 
world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles 
made in the face of a blizzard over snow- 
covered Iowa country roads. 


The Essex of course does not cost as 
(120) 
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much as the Hudson nor can it ever bea 
the Super-Six is; for they are total] 
different types. : 


But note the advantages Essex shar 
with Hudson. 


Both Have This 
Motor Heat Control 


For instance, the radiator shutters b 
which efficient operating heat is mait 
tained in coldest weather. They mea 
everything to satisfactory winter drivin; 
Closed, they keep the heat in. 


No unsightly hood covers are neede 
They give summer efficiency to gasolin 
They end hard starting. And in wart 
weather, opened, they give the maximut| 
cooling. 


When you know the Essex you wi 
want one. But you should place yo 
order in advance if you would avoi 
disappointment in delivery. 


(Continued from Page 133) 

ich puzzle the average intelligent Amer- 
“1 citizen. What is it all about? Nobody 
ons to know. | 

‘nce upon a time men went on a strike 
use they were being cheated and 
bsed. Now they strike on the principle 
nt it is excellent policy always to be de- 
yiding something; it keeps capitalism 
}re it belongs—on the ragged edge of 
ngs. No matter what they demand 
a7 never expect to give an equivalent; 
n a just cause isn’t necessary. Thus the 
rient-day agitator has only one perplex- 
\-that of eluding the iron hand of the 
wartment of Justice. 

addenly the man in the chair brought 
) newspaper close up and stared. He 
i ped to his feet, ran out and up the next 
iit of stairs. He stopped before a door 
» turned the knob a certain number of 
ys. Presently the door opened the bar- 
lerack; then it was swung wide enough 
ydmit the visitor. 

Look!” he whispered, indicating Cut- 
» advertisement. 

he occupant of the room snatched the 
»spaper and carried it to a window. 


Will purchase the drums of jeopardy 
op price. No questions asked. Ad- 
1s this office. DOUBLE C.”’ 


Very good. I might have missed it. 
‘shall sell the accursed drums to this 
‘leman.”’ 

Sell them? But u 

imbecile! What we must do is to find 
iwho this man is. In the end he may 
¢ us to him.” 

But it may be a trap!”’ 

Leave that to me. You have work of 
)* own to do, and you had best be about 
/Do you not see beneath? Who but the 
< who harbors him would know about 
«drums? The man in the evening 
nes. I was too far away to see his face. 
sme all the morning newspapers. If 
advertisement is in all of them I will 
| a letter to each. We lost the young 
jan yesterday. And nothing has been 
id of Vladimir and Stemmler. Bad. I 
jot like this place. I move to the house 
ight. My old friend Stefani may be 
rome. I dare not risk daylight. Some 
cmay have talked. Towork! All of us 
s much to do to wake up the proletariat 
tis country of the blind. But the hour 
leome. Get me the newspapers.” 
larlov pushed his visitor from the room 
(locked and bolted the door. Hestepped 
( to the window again and stared 
ro at the clutter of pushcarts, drays, 
ks and human beings that tried to go 
rard and got forward only by moving 
lvays or worming through temporary 
eches, seldom directly—the way of hu- 
aity. But there was no object lesson in 
ifor Karlov, who was not philosophi- 
ln the peculiar sense of one who was 
landing a reason for everything and 
ing allegory and comparison and allu- 
. the ebb and flow of life. The philo- 


ical is often misapplied to the stoical. 
OV was a stoic, not a philosopher, or 
ould not have been the victim of his 
ent obsession. The idea of live and let 
thas never been the propaganda of the 
‘ch. To the anarch the death of some- 
or the destruction of something is the 
ferstone to his madhouse. 
thing would ever cure this man of his 
ssion—the death of Hawksley and the 
Sssion of the emeralds. Moreover, 
= was the fanatical belief in his poor 
dered brain that the accomplishment of 
two projects would eventually assist 
j¢ liberation of mankind. Abnormally 
ing in his methods of approach he 
pd those imaginative scales by which 
‘weigh our projects and which we call 
|. A child alone in a house with a box 
satches; a dog on one side of Fifth 
ue that sees a dog on the other side, but 
ithe automobiles — inexorable logic — 
istible foree—whizzing up and down 
niddle of that thoroughfare. It is not 
bult to prophesy what is going to hap- 
0 that child, that dog. 
tloy was at this moment reaching out 
td asatisfactory solution relative to the 
earance of the gems. They had not 
ound on his enemy; they had not been 
in the Gregor apartment; the two 
#assigned to the task of securing them 
jd not have risked certain death by 
& to do a little bargaining on their own 
itive. In the first instance they had 
forth empty-handed. In the second 
}nce—that of intimidating the girl to 
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disclose his whereabouts—neither Vladimir 
nor Stemmler had returned. Sinister. The 
man in the dress suit again? 

Conceivably, then, the drums were in the 
possession of this girl; and she was holding 
them against the day when the fugitive 
would reclaim them. The advertisement 
Was a snare. Very good. Two could play 
that game as well as one. 

The girl. Was it not always so? That 
breed! God’s curse on them all! A 
crooked finger, and the women followed, 
hypnotized. The girl was away from the 
apartment the major part of the day; so it 
was in order to search her rooms. A pretty 
little fool. 

But where were they hiding him? Gall 
and wormwood! That he should slip 
through Boris Karlov’s fingers, after all 
these tortuous windings across the world! 
Patience. Sooner or later the girl would 
lead the way. Still, patience was a galling 
hobble when he had so little time, when 
even now they might be hunting him. Boris 
Karlovy had left New York rather well 
known. 

He expanded under this thought. For 
the spiritual breath of life to the anarch is 
flattery, attention. Had the newspapers 
ignored Trotzky’s advent into Russia, had 
they omitted the daily chronicle of his ac- 
tivities, the Russian problem would not 
be so large as it is this day. Trotzky 
would have died of chagrin. 

He would answer this advertisement. 
Trap? He would set one himself. The 
man who eventually came to negotiate 
would be made a prisoner and forced to 
disclose the identity of the man who had 
interfered with the great projects of Boris 
Karlovy, plenipotentiary extraordinary for 
the red government of Russia. : 

Midtown, Cutty tapped his breakfast 
egg dubiously. Not that he speculated 
upon the freshness of the egg. What 
troubled him was that advertisement. Last 
night, keyed high by his remarkable dis- 
covery of the identity of his guest and his 
cupidity relative to the emeralds, he had 
laid himself open. If he knew anything at 
all about the craft that reporter would be 
digging in. Fortunately he had resources 
unsuspected by the reporter. Legitimately 
he could send a secret-service operative to 
collect the mail—if Karlov decided to ne- 
gotiate. Still within his rights, he could 
use another operative to conduct the nego- 
tiations. If in the end Karlov strayed into 
the net the use of the service for private 
ends would be justified. 

Lord, those green stones! Well, why 
not? Something in the world worth a haz- 
ard. What had he in life but this second 
grand passion? There shot into his mind 
obliquely an irrelevant question. Suppos- 
ing, in the old days, he had proceeded to 
reach for Molly as he was now reaching for 
the emeralds—a bit lawlessly? After all 
these years, to have such a thought strike 
him! Hadn’t he stepped aside meekly for 
Conover? Hadn’t he observed and en- 
vied Conover’s dazzling assault? Suppos- 
ing Molly had been wavering, and this 
method of attack had decided her? Never 
to have thought of that before! What did 
a woman want? A love storm, and then 
an endless after-calm. And it had taken 
him twenty-odd years to make this dis- 


covery. ; 
’ Fact. He had never been shy of women. ° 


He had somehow preferred to play com- 


rade instead of gallant; and all the women ' 


had taken advantage of that, used him cal- 
lously to pair with old maids, faded wives 
and homely débutantes. 

What impellent was driving him toward 
these introspections? Kitty, Molly’s girl. 
Each time he saw her or thought of her— 
the uninvited ghost of her mother. Any 
other man upon seeing Kitty or thinking 
about her would have jumped into the fu- 
ture from the spring of a dream. The dis- 
parity in years would not have mattered. 
It was all nonsense, of course. But for his 
dropping into the office and casually pick- 
ing up the thread of his acquaintance with 
Kitty, Molly—the memory of her—would 
have gone on dimming. Actions, tremen- 
dous and world-wide, had set his vision to- 
ward the future; he had been too busy to 
waste time in retrospection and introspec- 
tion. Thus, instead of a gently rising and 
falling tide, healthily recurrent, a flood of 
mixed longings that was swirling him into 
uncertain depths. Those emeralds had 
bobbed up just in time. The chase would 
serve to pull him out of this bog. 

He heard a footstep and looked up. The 
nurse was beckoning to him. 

“What is it?” 
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“He’s awake, and there is sanity in his 


eyes.” 
“Great! Has he talked?” 
“No, The awakening: happened just 


this moment, and I came:to you. You 
never can tell about blows on the skull or 
brain fever—never any two cases alike.” 

Cutty threw down his napkin and accom- 
panied the nurse to the bedside. The glance 
of the patient trailed from Cutty to the 
nurse and back. 

“Don’t talk,” said Cutty. “Don’t ask 
any questions. Take it easy until later in 
the day. You are in the hands of persons 
who wish you well. Eat what the nurse 
gives you. When the right time comes 
we'll tell you all about ourselves. You’ve 
been robbed and beaten. But the men who 
did it are under arrest.” 

“One question,” said the patient weakly. 

“Well, just one.” 

“A girl—who gave me something to eat?” 

“Yes. She fed you, and later probably 
saved your life.” 

“Thanks.” Hawksley closed his eyes. 

Cutty and the nurse watched him inter- 
estedly for afew minutes; but as he did not 
stir again the nurse took up her tempera- 
ture sheet and Cutty returned to his eggs. 
Was there a girl? No question about the 
emeralds, no interest in the day and the 
hour. Was there a girl? The last person 
he had seen, Kitty; the first question, after 
coming into the light: Had he seen her? 
Then and there Cutty knew that when he 
died he would carry into the Beyond, of all 
his earthly possessions—a chuckle. Hu- 
man beings! 

The yarn that reporter had missed by a 
hair—front page, eight-column head! But 
he had missed it, and that was the main 
thing. The poor devil! Beaten and with- 
out a sou marqué in his pockets, his trail 
was likely to be crowded without the as- 
sistance of any newspaper publicity. But 
what ayarn! What a whale of a yarn! 

In his fevered flights Hawksley had 
spoken of having paid Kitty for that meal. 


Kitty had said nothing about it. Sup- 
posing 

“Telephone, sair,’’ announced the Jap. 
Tuady.”” 


Molly’s girl! Cutty sprinted to the tele- 
phone. ‘Hello! That you, Kitty?” 

“Yes. How is Johnny Two-Hawks?’’ 

“Back to earth,” 

“When can I see him? I’m just crazy 
to know what the story is!” 

“Say the third or fourth day from this. 
We'll have him shaved and sitting up 
then.” 

“Has he talked?” 

“Not permitted. Still determined to 
stay the run of your lease?” Cutty heard 
alaugh. “Allright. Only I hope you will 
never have cause to regret this decision.’ 

“Fiddlesticks! All I’ve got to do in 
danger is to press a button, and presto! 
here’s Bernini.” 

“Kitty, did Hawksley pay you for that 
meal?” 

“Good heavens, no! 
ask that?” 

“Tn his delirium he spoke of having paid 
you. I didn’t know.”. Cutty’s heart be- 
gan to rap against his ribs. Supposing, 


What makes you 


‘after all, Karlov hadn’t the stones? Sup- 


posing Hawksley had hidden them some- 
where in Kitty’s kitchen? . 

“ Anything about Gregor?” 

“No. Remember, you’re to call me up 
twice a day and report the news. Don’t 
go.out nights if you can avoid it.” 

“Tl be good,”’ Kitty agreed. “And nowI 
must hie me to the job. Imagine, Cutty!— 
writing personalities about stage folks and 
gabfesting with Burlingame, and all the 
while my brain boiling with this affair! The 
city room will kill me, Cutty, if it ever finds 
out that I held back such a yarn. But it 
wouldn’t be fair to Johnny Two-Hawks. 
Cutty, did you know that. your wonderful 
drums of jeopardy are here in New York?” 

“What?”’ barked Cutty. 

“Somebody is offering to buy them. 
There was an advertisement in the paper 
this morning.’ Cutty?” 

sé Yes.’ ,. 

“The first problem in arithmetic is two 
and two make four. -By-by!”’ 

Dizzily Cutty hung up the receiver. He 
had ‘not reckoned on the possibility of 
Kitty seeing’ that damfool advertisement. 
Two and two made-four; and four and 
four made eight; so on indefinitely. That 
is to say, Kitty already had a glimmer of the 
startling truth. The initial misstep on his 
part had been made upon her pronounce- 
ment of the name Stefani Gregor. He 
hadn’t been able to control his surprise. 
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And yesterday, having frankly admitted 
that he knew Gregor, all that was needed 
to complete the circle was that advertiso- 
ment. Cutty tore his hair, literally. The 
very door he hoped she might overlook he 
had thrown open to her. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. But it should not 
be. He would continue to offer a haven to 
that chap; but no nonsense. None of that 
sinister and unfortunate blood should 
meddle with Kitty Conover’s happiness. 
Her self-appointed guardian would attend 
to that. 

He realized that his attitude was rather 
inexplicable; but there were some adven- 
tures which hypnotized women; and one 
of this sort was now unfolding for Kitty. 
That she had her share of common sense 
was negligible in face of the facts that she 
Was imaginative and romantical and ad- 
venturesome, and that for the first time 
she was riding one of the great middle cur- 
rents in human events. She was Molly’s 
girl; Cutty was going to look out for her. 

Mighty odd that this fear for her should 
have sprung into being that night, quite 
illogically. Prescience? -He could not say. 
Perhaps it» was a borrowed~ instinct— 
fatherly; the same instinct that would have 
stirred her father into action—the protec- 
tion of that dearest to him. 

If he told her who Hawksley really was, 
that would intrigue her. If he made a mys- 
tery of the affair, that too would intrigue 
her. And there you were, ’twixt the devil 
and the deep blue sea. Hang it, what evil 
luck had stirred him to tell her about those 
emeralds? Already she was building a 
story to satisfy her dramatic fancy. Two 
and two made four—which signified that 
she was her father’s daughter, that she 
would not rest until she had explored every 
corner of this dark room. Wanting to keep 
her out of it, and then dragging her into it 
through his cupidity. Devil take those 
emeralds! Always the same; trouble 
wherever they were. 

The real danger would rise during the 
convalescence. Kitty would be contriving 
to drop in frequently; not to see Hawksley 
especially, but her initial success in playing 
hide and seek with secret agents, friendly 
and otherwise, had tickled her fancy. For 
a while it would be an exciting game; then 
it might become only a means to an end. 
Well, it should not be. 

Was there a girl! Already Hawksley 
had recorded her beauty. Very well; the 
first sign of sentimental nonsense, and out 
he should go, Karlov or no Karlov. Kitty 
wasn’t going to know any hurt in this affair. 
That much was decided. 

Cutty stormed into his study, growling 
audibly. He filled a pipe and smoked 
savagely. Another side, Kitty’s entrance 
into the drama promised to spoil his own 
fun; he would have to play two games in- 
stead of one. A fine muddle! 

He came to a stand before one of the 
windows and saw the glory of the morning 
flashing from the myriad spires and towers 
and roofs, and wondered why artists both- 
ered about cows in pastures. 

‘Touching his knees was an antique 
Florentine bridal chest, with exquisite 
carving and massive lock. He threw back 
the lid and disclosed a miscellany never 
seen by any eye save his own. It was all 
the garret he had. He dug into it and at 
length resurrected the photograph of a 
woman whose face was both roguish and 
beautiful. He sat on the floor 4 la Turk 
and studied the face, his own tender and 
wistful. No resemblance to Kitty except 
in the eyes. How often he had gone to her 
with the question burning his-lips, only 
to carry it away unspoken! He turned 
over.the. photograph and read: “To the 
nicest man I know. With love from Molly.” 
With love. . And he had stepped aside for 
Tommy Conover! 

By George! He dropped the photograph 
into the chest, let down the lid and rose to 
his feet. Nota bad idea, that. To intrigue 
Kitty himself, to smother her with atten- 
tions and gallantries, to give her out of his 
wide experience, and to play the game un- 
til this intruder was on his way elsewhere. 

‘He could do it; and he based his assur- 
ance upon his experiences and observations. 
Never a squire of dames, he knew the part. 
He had played the game occasionally in 
the capitals of Europe when . there had 
been some information he had particularly 
desired.’ Clever, scheming women, too. 
A clever, passably good-looking elderly 
man could make himself peculiarly attrac- 
tive to young women and women in the 
thirties. Dazzlement for the young; the 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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») A Finer Typewriter 
| at a Fair Price 


Over 800,000 
Sold 


THE ROLL THAT HONORS 
THE OLIVER 


Just a few of the great concerns that use 
the Oliver 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company 
National City Bank of New York 
Morris & Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railway 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Corn Products Refining Company 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 
American Bridge Co. 
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OT alone for the exceptional care that marks its manufac- 
ture, but for its exclusive features of design, the Oliver 
occupies a position of distinction in the typewriter world. 


It is the Oliver alone that offers that great advantage—an 
arch-shaped typebar, with the natural downward printing stroke. 


This construction insures permanent alignment, gives a 
lighter touch and brings clearer impressions. And last but not 
least, it adds to the fame of the Oliver for durability. 


No buyer, whether he is figuring on one or one hundred 
typewriters, should decide which is the best until he has in- 
vestigated the Oliver. Comparisons will emphasize the desir- 
ability of the Oliver regardless of the $43 saving. 
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The $100 Oliver now only $57 © 


Free trial. No money down. If you decide to keep it, pay only $3 a month 


Fill out and mail the coupon— 
NOW. Get a new Oliver for five 
days’ free trial in your own home 
or office. 

Send no money with the coupon. 
Make no deposit. This is a real 
free trial, entirely at our risk and 
expense. 


Put It to Every Test 


Use the Oliver for five days as if 
it were your own. Put it to every 
test, to every comparison. Satisfy 
yourself that if any typewriter is 
worth $100 it is this superb Oliver 
with all its modern improvements. 

If for any reason you decide that 
you don’t want to keep the Oliver, 
just send it back at our expense 

_(express collect). We even refund 
the outgoing transportation 
charges. So you can’t lose a cent 


on the free trial. If you agree that 
it is the finest typewriter regardless 
of price and want to keep it, pay 
for it in easy monthly installments 
—only $3 a month. 


A Saving of $43 


This is the identical Oliver for- 
merly priced at $100. Itisour latest 
and best model. 

We are able to sell it now at $57 
because of our radically new and 
economical method of.distribution. 

During the war we learned many 
lessons. We found that it was un- 
necessary to have such a vast nurm- 
ber of traveling salesmen and so 
many expenstve branch houses 
throughout the country. We were 
able to discontinue many other su- 
perfluous sales methods. 

As a result we were able to re- 
duce the price of the Oliver to $57. 

And the steadily growing volume 
of Oliver sales enables us to keep to 
this low price in the face of con- 
stantly increasing manufacturing 
costs. 


Only 10c a Day 
You may pay for the Oliver 
on easy terms—only $3 a month, 
which averages about 10c a day. 


And you have the use of the ma- 
chine while paying. Don’t think 
of renting or buying a second-hand 
machine when it is so easy to own 
a new Oliver. 


Mail the Chinen Now 


It is surprisingly easy to learn 
to operate the Oliver. You have 
but to use the machine a few days 
to prove this. And this you can 
do on our free trial plan. Mail 
the coupon now and get the Oliver 
for five days’ free trial. If you wish 
further information before order- 
ing, just mark the coupon for our 
free catalog. Clip the coupon now 
—before you forget. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1012 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


My shipping point is 


1012 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


fay Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
tion. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


at the end of five days. 


Name 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 


If 


Cl Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Street Address— 


City. State. 


Occupation or Business. 
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THE FAITH OF THIS 
MAN STOOD BEHIND 
THE EARLIEST ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF CE:BILLINGS 
WHO FOUNDED THE 
BILLINGS & SPENCER 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
THE FIRST COMMERCIAL 
DROP FORGING PLANT 
IN AMERICA 
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(Continued from Page 137) “Damn these newspapers! . .:. ‘Wait, “T am. considerably relieved. His for- Episodes in the night. 
‘who knew all about life, the trivial wait!” the banker called, for: the butler bears, the blood v Kitty dreamed of wonderful rose gardens, 
Hew ourtesica a younger man generally was starting for the door to carry the “His mother was a healthy Italian endless and changing; but strive as she 
(got; the moving of chairs, the holding anathema to the appointed head. “Bring peasant—a famous singer in her time. His would she could not find Cutty anywhere, 


ps; the gray hairs which served to him in. He’s a big bug, and I can’t afford fortune, I take it, was his inheritance from which worried her, even in her dream. 
rite trust and confidence, which lulled to affront him.” her. She made a fortune singing in the The nurse heard the patient utter a 
} eternal feminine fear of the male. To “Yes, sir’’—with the colorless tone of a capitals of Europe and speculating from single word several times before he fell 
F older women no callow youth but a perfect servant. time to time. She sent the boy, at the age asleep. 
n of discernment, discretion, wit and When the visitor entered he stopped just of ten, to England. Afraid of the home “What is it?’’ she asked. 
ey and daring, who remembered‘ birth- beyond the threshold. He remained there influence. 


He remained there, under the “Fan!” And he smiled. : 
name of Hawksley, for something like She hunted for the palm leaf, but with a 
eye and gray clashed; two masters of fence fourteen years, under the guardianship of slight gesture he signified that that was not 
who had executed the.same stroke. The this fellow Gregory. Of Gregory I know what he wanted. 


husbands forgot;-who was always even after the butler closed the door. Blue 
qnd when wanted. 


here was no vanity back of these prem- 


. Cutty was merely reaching about for banker laughed and Cutty smiled. positively nothing. The young fellow is, Cutty played solitaire with his chryso- 
pedient to thwart what to-his antici- “T suppose,” said the banker, “you and to all purposes, methods of living, points of _ prase until the telephone broke in upon his 

jory mind promised. to be an inevi- I ought to sign an armistice too.” view, an Englishman. Rathbone, who reveries. What he heard over the wire 

eility.. Of _ coiyaneia vend not “Agreed.” was educated at Oxford, met him there disturbed him greatly: 

}; it never did, but he felt he could sus- 


“And you’ve always been rather a puzzle and they shared quarters. But it was only “You were followed from the Avenue to 


gi it until yonder chap was off and away. tome. A rich man, a gentleman, and yet in recent years that he learned the identity the apartment.” ; 


t z : wu: sticking to the newspaper game.” of his friend. In 1914 the young fellow re- “How do you know?” ‘ 

hat evening at five-thirty Kitty re- “And you’re a puzzle tome too. Arich turned to Russia. Military obligations. “T am Henderson. _You assigned me to 
wed a box of beautiful roses, with man, a gentleman, and yet sticking to the That’s all I know. Mighty interesting watch the apartment in Hightieth through 
ity’s card. banking game.” though,” the night. I followed the man who followed 
'Oh, the lovely things!’ she cried. “What the devil was our row about?” “T am much obliged to you. The white you. He saw your face when you lit the 
he kissed them and set them in a big “Can’t quite recall.” elephant becomes a normal drab pachy- pipe. When the banker left Miss Conover 
sper jug, arranged and rearranged them “Whatever it was it was the way you derm,” said Cutty. he was followed home. That established 
j the, simple pleasure it afforded. her... went at it.” “Still something of an elephant on your him in the affair. The follower hung 
Jat a dear man this Cutty was, to have “A reform was never yet accomplished hands. Isee. Bring him here if you wish.”” round, and so did I. You appeared. He 
vight.of her in this fashion! Her father’s by purring and pussyfooting,” said Cutty. “And sick the Bolshevik at your door.” took a chance shot in the dark. Not sure, 
ind, her mother’s, and now hers; she had “Come over and sit down. Now, how “That’s so. You spoke of his having — but doing a bit of clever guessing.” 
prited him. This thought caused her to’ the devil did you find out about this Greg- been beated and robbed. Bolshevik?” “You still followed him?” 
he, but there were tears in her eyes. A ory affair?’”? The banker held out his “Yes. An old line of reasoning first put Giese? 


ilen some day to play in, this mad city hand, which -Cutty grasped with honest into effect by Oliver Cromwell. The ax.” “Where did he wind up?” ee 
away, a home ‘of her own; would it pressure. “‘If you are here in the capacity “The poor devil!” “A house in the warehouse district. Va- 
* happen? of a newspaper man, not a word out of me. “Fact. I’m sorry for him but I wish he 


cant warehouses on each side. Some new 
lhe bell-rang: She wasn’t going to like ~ Have a cigar?” would blow away conveniently.” nest. I can lead you to it, sir, any time you 
| caller for taking her away from these “T never smoke anything but pipes that “Rathbone says he’s handsome, gay, wish.’ 
is, the first she had received in a long ‘ruin curtains: -You should have given your but decent, considering. Humanity is be- “Thanks.” 
#—roses she could keep and. not, toss name to Miss Conover.” 


1 ing knocked about some. The hour has Cutty pushed aside the telephone and 
ithe window. For it must not be under- “T was under promise not to explainmy come for our lawyers to go back to their returned to his green stones. After all, 


that Kitty was never besieged. business. But before we proceed, an an- offices. Politics must step aside for busi- why worry? It was unfortunate, of course, 
tside stood a well-dressed gentleman, swer... Newspaper?” ness. We ought to hang up signs in every but the apartment was more inaccessible 
than Cutty, with shrewd inquiring “No, I represent the Department of state capitol in the country: ‘Men than the top of the Matterhorn. Still, they 
eyes and a face with strong salients. Justice. And we'll get along easier when Wanted—Specialists. A steel man from might discover what his real business was 
I add that I possess rather unlimited pow- Pittsburgh, a mining man from Idaho, a_ and interfere seriously with his future work 
ename of Stephen Gregory. I was re- ers under that head. How did you hap-  shipowner from Boston, a meat packer on the other side. A ruin in the warehouse 
id by, the janitor to you. You are Miss pen ‘to stumble into this affair?” from Omaha, a grain man from Chicago.’ district? A good place to look for Stefani 


“Through Captain Rathbone, my pros- What the devil do lawyers know about Gregor—if he were still alive. 
es,” answered Kitty. “Will youcome pective son-in-law, who is in Coblenz. these things—the energies that make the He was. And in his dark room he cried 
- She ushered the stranger into the A cable arrived this morning, instructing 


: wheels of this country go round? By the piteously for water—water—water! 
Toom and indicated a chair. “Please meto proceed precisely in the manner I did. 


way, that Miss Conover was a remarkably 
emeforamoment.” Kitty went into Rathbone is an intimate friend of the man pretty girl. She seemed to be a bit sus- “VIT 
edroom and touched the danger but- I was actually seeking. The apartment of Picious of me.” ope day, sunny and cloudless, with 
Which would summon Bernini. She this man Gregory was mentioned to Rath- “Good reasons. That chap went to fresh bracing winds. Green things 


yed her watchdog to see the visitor. bone in a’cable as-a possible temporary Gregor’s—Gregor is his name—and was _ pushed up from the soil; an eternal some- 


eturned to the living room. “What abiding place. What do you want to beaten, robbed and left for dead. She tuing was happening to the tips of the tree 
you wish to know?” know?” saved his life.” branches; an eternal something was hap- 
Where I may find this Gregory.” “Whether or not he is undesirable.” “Good Lord! . Does she know?” pening in young hearts. A robin shook the 
(hat nobody seems able to answer. “Decidedly, I should say, desirable.” “No. And what’s more, I don’t want dust of travel from his wings and bathed 
Was carried away from here in an am- “You make that statement as an Amer- her to. I am practically her guardian.” publicly in a park basin. 

ce; but we have been unable to ican citizen?” “Then you ought to get her out of that Here and there under the ten thousand 
ye the hospital. If you will leave your “I do. I make it unreservedly because roost.” roofs of the great city poets were busy with 
2 ——” my. future son-in-law is rather a difficult “Hang it, I can’t get her to leave. I’m inkpots, trying to say an old thing in a new 
hat is not necessary. I am out of man to make friends with. I am acting 


not legally her guardian; self-appointed. way. Woe to the pinched soul that did 
ds, you might say, and I’d rather my merely as Rathbone’s agent. - On the other But she has agreed to leave in May.” not expand this day, for it was spring. 
P should be left out of the affair, which hand, I should be a cheerful liar if I told 


“I’m glad you dropped in. Command Expansion! N ature—perhaps she was 
her peculiar.” you I wasn’t interested. What do you me in any way you please.” relenting a little, perhaps she saw that hu- 
In what way?” know?” f “That’s very good of you, considering.” manity was sliding down the scale, wither- 
am only an agent, and am not at “Everything,’”’ answered Cutty quietly. “The war is over. We'd be a fine pair ing, and a bit of extra sunshine would serve 
~to speak. Could you describe “You know where this young man is?” of fools to let an ancient grudge go on. to check the descension and breed a little 
ry?” “At this moment he is in my apartment, They tell me you’ve a wonderful apartment optimism. 
hen he is a stranger to you?” rather seriously battered and absolutely on top of that skyscraper of yours.” Cutty’s study. The sunlight, thrown 
sbsolutely.”’ penniless.” “Will you come to dinner some night?” westward, turned windows and roofs and 
by described Gregor deliberately and “Well, I’ll be tinker-dammed! You “Any time you say. Ishould like to bring towers into incomparable bijoux. The 
Mgth. It struck her that the visitor know who he is, of course?” my daughter.”’ : double reflection cast a white light into the 
secoming bored, though he nodded at “Yes. And I want all your information “She doesn’t know?” room, lifting out the blue and old-rose tints 
i. She was glad to hear Bernini’s ring. so that I may guide my future actions ac- “No. Heard of Hawksley; thinks he’s of the Ispahan rug. 
»xcused herself to admit the Italian. cordingly. If he is really undesirable he English.” Cutty shifted the chrysoprase, irresolutely 
false alarm,” she whispered. ‘“‘Some- shall be deported the moment he can stand “Tam certainly agreeable.” This for him. A dozen problems, and it was 
‘nquiring for Gregor. I thought it on his two feet.” would be a distinct advantage to Kitty. mighty hard to decide which to tackle first. 
it be well for you to see him.” The banker pyramided his fingers, rather ‘‘I see you have a good book there, I’ll Principally there was Kitty. He had not 
‘ll work the radiator stuff.”’ pleased to learn that he could astonish take myself off.’ seen her in four days, deeming it advisable 
lery well.” this interesting beggar. “He has on ac- In the Avenue Cutty loaded his pipe. for her not to call for the present. The 
mini went into the living room and count at my bank half a million dollars. 


: He struck a match on the flagstone and_ Bolshevik agent who had followed him 
al over the steam cock of the radiator. Originally he had eight hundred thousand. cupped it over the bowl of his pipe, thereby from the banker’s might decide, without 
jothing the matter with it, miss. Just The three hundred thousand, under cable throwing his 


picturesque countenance into the aid of some connecting episode, that 
. orders from Yokohama, were transferred to ruddy relief. Opposite emotions filled the he had wasted his time. 
try to have troubled you,” said the our branch in San Francisco. This was hearts of the two men watching him—in It did not matter that Kitty herself was 
per, rising and picking up his hat. withdrawn about two weeks ago. How one, chagrin; in the other, exultation. no longer watched and followed from her 
wnini went down to the basement, does that strike you?” Cutty decided to walk downtown, the hometothe office, from the office home. Was 
‘cated; for he knew the visitor. He “Allin a heap,” confessed Cutty. “When night being fine. He set his foot to a long Karlov afraid or had he some new trick up 
pne of the greatest bankers in New was this fund established with you?” swinging stride. An elephant on his hands, hissleeve? It was not possible that he had 
that is to say, in America! Asking “Shortly before Kerensky’s government truly. Poor devil, for a fact! N obody given up Hawksley. He was probably plan- 
dons about Stefani Gregor! blew up. The funds were in our London wanted him, not even those who wished ning an attack from some unexpected angle. 
bank, There was, of course, a lot of red tape, him well. Wanted to become an American To be sure that Karlovy would not find rea- 
XVI i 


| excessive charges in exchange, and all that. citizen. He would have been tolerably safe son to associate him with Kitty, Cutty had 
IUT nine o’clock that same night a Anyhow, about eight hundred thousand in England. Here he would never be free 


remained indoors during the daytime and 
artain rich man having established arrived.” ‘ of danger. A ranch. The beggar would gone forth at night in his dungarees. 
df comfortably under the reading “What brought him to America? Why have a chance out there in the West. The Problem Two was quite as formidable. 
| a fine book in his hands and a fine didn’t he gotoEngland? That wouldhave anarchist and the Bolshevik were town The secret agent who had passed as a nego- 
Winner cigar between his teeth, was been the safest haven.” cooties. His one chance, actually. The tiator for the drums of jeopardy had 
lingly resentful when his butler “T can explain that. He intends to be- poor devil! Kitty had the right idea. It disappeared. That had sinister significance. 
ed, entered and presented a card. come an American citizen. Some time was a mighty fine thing, these times, to be 


Karlovy did not intend to sell the drums; 

y orders were that I was not at home ago he became the owner of a fine cattle a citizen under the protection of the Amer- merely wanted precise information regard- 

| (1: sendin , ranch in Montana.” ican doctrine. ing the man who had advertised for them. 

, Sir. But he said you would see “Well, I'll be tinker-dammed too!’ ex- Three hundred thousand! And Karlov If the secret-service man weakened under 

cause he came to see you regarding ploded Cutty. had got that along with the drums. The torture Cutty recognized that his own use- 
regory. : 


“A young man with these ideas in his devil's own for luck! The fool would be 
head ought eventually to become a first- able°to start some fine ructions with all 
rate citizen. What-do you say?” that capital behind him. 


fulness would be at anend. He would have 
to step aside and let the great currents 
? (Continued on Page 145) 
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U-BER-OID 
PRODUCTS 
Ru-ber-oid Roofing 
| Ru-ber-oid Built-up Roofs 


Ru-ber- oid Floor Covering 


Giant Brand 
Hercules Brand 


Ru-ber-oid Waterproof Cloth 


WEATHERPROOFING || 


| Ruber-oid Colored Roofings | 


| Ru-ber-oid Individual Shingles |} 
| Ru-ber-oid Insulating Papers | 


Ruber-oid Asphalt Saturated Felt 
Ru-ber-oid Waterproofing Felt | 
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There is no more severe test of ready roof 
inz quality than service on the average im 
dustrial plant. Constant vibration, extreme 
of heat and cold, flying sparks, smoke anc 
acid fumes, are the gauntlet which the 
roofing must run. | 


As substantial proof of the unusual quality 
of Ru-ber-oid Roofing we cite the fac 
that it has covered many factory roofs fo 
over twenty years and that the limit of it 
endurance in this service is yet to be found 
No other ready roofing can show such: 
record on industrial plants. | 


Factory owners, managers, and purchasing 
agents have found from experience that 1 
the long run Ru-ber-oid proves less ex 
pensive than ready roofings with a lowe! 
first cost. When you build or repair ust 
Ru-ber-oid. | 
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i-ber-oid Roofing makes a strong appeal 
ithe farm or ranch owner who buys his 
yplies according to a standard of quality 
ner than a standard of price. It gives 
surpassed service on farm buildings both 
ze and small. For the roof of a barn, 
house, corn crib or silo, it has no 
perior. 


le aim of The Standard Paint Company 
| always been, and will always be, to 
yduce in Ru-ber-oid the best ready roof- 
| that can be made. No cheapening of 
iaufacturing cost at the expense of dura- 
ity has ever been countenanced. 


Ice you can determine the quality of 
dy roofing, not by its looks in the -roll, 
| only by its service on the roof, it pays 
buy Ru-ber-oid. You know for what 
‘name stands. 


HE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
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ore Room for the 
Growing Business 


Offices too small? Stock rooms crowded? Board. There’s no time lost waiting | 


Need more room for your growing business? 
Remodel with Beaver Board. 


Transform an old factory corner into an 
attractive office. Change waste space any- 
where into usable work rooms. Finish an 
addition with Beaver Board and let this 
substantial building material help you keep 
pace with business expansion. 


Speed is one good quality of Beaver 


plaster to dry. Your own men can doit) 
outside labor is not quickly available. | 

Beaver Board will last as long as t| 
building—a quality of even greater i| 
portance. It is a true lumber product, ma. 
from fibres of the white spruce. It is bu 
up into large flawless panels that ¢c| 
not crack and is treated with the pate 
Sealtite sizing process to prevent warpit 


Send for our new book, ‘‘Beaver Board and Its Uses” 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 


Distributors and dealers everywhere 


You can’t expect 

Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of thé 
board you buy. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
sep on without him. In that event 
ye fifty-two years would pile upon his 
el, full measure; for the only thing that 
him vigorous was action, interest, 
ARS some great incentive he would 
ivel up and blow away—like some ex- 
rei mummy. 
roblem Three. How the deuce was he 
A to fascinate Kitty if he couldn’t see 
} But there was a bit of silver lining 
a If he couldn’t see her what chance 
1 Hawksley? The whole sense and 
vapting of this problem was to keep 
iy and Hawksley apart. How this was 
«mplished was of no vital importance. 
»lem Three, then, hung fire for the 
vent. Funny, how this idea stuck in his 
a, that Hawksley was a menace to Kitty. 
pof those fool ideas, probably, but worth 
yig out. 
Joblem Four. That night, all on his 
) he would make an attempt to enter 
# old house sandwiched between the 
wacant warehouses. Through pressure 
thority he had obtained keys to both 
ihouses. There would be a trap on the 
sof that house. Doubtless it would be 
red with tin; fairly impregnable if 
jed below. But he could find out. 
a the third-floor windows of either 
shouse the drop was not more than six 
§ If anywhere in town poor old Stefani 
r would be in one of those rooms. 
ito storm the house frontally, without 
~ absolutely sure, would be folly. 
(or would be killed. The house was 
jet an insane asylum, occupied by 
yinsane men. Warned, they were 
le of blowing the house to kingdom 
, themselves with it. 
blem Five was a mere vanishing point. 
joubted if he would ever see those 
Ids. What an infernal pity! 
built a coronet and leaned back, a 
jof smoke darting up from the bow] of 
ipe. 
ca you know, but that’s a ripping 
t to play!” drawled a tired voice over 
\oulder. 
itty turned his head, to behold Hawks- 
haven, pale and handsome, wrapped 
»ed quilt and swaying slightly. 
‘That the deuce are you doing out of 
iroom?” growled Cutty, but with the 
\ of a friendly dog. 
iwksley dropped into a chair weakly. 
1. of my rope. -Got to talk to someone. 
lotty, else. Questions. Skull aches 
fem. Want to know whether this is a 
iste of the life I have a right to live— 
| beginning of death. Be a good sport, 
»t’s have it out.” 
‘hat is it you wish to know?” asked 
* gently. The poor beggar! 
There I am. Who you are. What 
yned tome. What is going to happen 
r, rather breathlessly. “Don’t want 
‘nore suspense. Don’t want to look 
rmy shoulder any more. Straight 
a. All the cards on the table, please.” 
ity rose and pushed the invalid’s 
ito a window and drew another up 
¢ it. 
ly word, the top of the world! Bally 
rost.”” 
‘tu will find it safer here than you 
: on the shores of Kaspiiskoi More,” 
il Cutty gravely. ‘The Caspian 
In’t be a healthy place for you now.” 
‘h wide eyes Hawksley stared across 
hining wavering roofs. A pause. 
bt do you know?” he asked faintly. 
Verything. But wait!” Cutty fetched 
' the photographs and laid it upon 
yung man’s knees. “‘Know who this 
lvo-Hawks?”’ 
trained tense gesture as Hawksley 
the photograph; then his chin sank 
| to his chest. A moment later Cutty 
jofoundly astonished to see something 
on its way down the bed quilt. 


in sorry!” cried Cutty, troubled and 
assed. “I’m terribly sorry! I 
1 have had the decency to wait a day 
. 


. the contrary, thank you!” Hawks- 
ing up his head. “Nothing in all 
muddled world could be more 
—the face of my mother! I am not 
ied of these tears. I am not afraid to 
ore, I am not even afraid tolive. But 
things I loved—the familiar earth, 
hman beings, my dog—gone. I am 


sorry,” repeated Cutty, a bit 
‘ up. This was honest misery and 
sted him deeply. He felt himself 
\rly drawn, 


THE SATURDAY 


“TI want to live. Because I am young? 

0. I want to prove to the shades of those 
who loved me that I am fit to goon. So 
my identity is known to you?”—de- 
jectedly. 

“Yes. 
know?” 

“Will you?”—eagerly. “Will you for- 
get that I am anything but a naked, friend- 
less human being?” 

“Yes. But your enemies know.” 

“T rather fancy they will keep the truth 
to themselves. Let them publish my iden- 
tity, anda hundred havens would be offered. 
Your Government would protect me.” 

“Tt is doing so now indirectly. But why 
do you not want it known?” 

“Freedom! Would I have it if known? 
Could I trust anybody? Would it not be 
essentially the old life in a new land? I 
want a new life ina new land. I want to be 
born again. I want to be what you patently 
are, an American. That is why I risked life 
a hundred times in coming all these miles, 
why I sit in this chair before you, with the 
room rocking because they battered in my 
head. I do not offer a human wreck, an 
illiterate mind, in exchange for citizenship. 
I bring a tolerably decent manhood. Try 
me! Always I have admired you people. 
Always we Russians have. But there is no 
Russia now—that I can ever return to!” 
Hawksley’s head drooped again and his 
bloodshot eyes closed. 

Cutty sensed confusion, indecision; all 
his deductions were upset in the face of this 
strange appeal. Russian, born of an Ital- 
ian mother and speaking Oxford English as 
if it were his birthright; and wanting citi- 
zenship! Wasn’t ashamed of his tears; 
wasn’t. afraid to die or to live! Cutty 
searched quickly for a new handhold to his 
antagonism, but he found only straws. He 
was honest enough to realize that he had 
built this antagonism upon a want, a de- 
sire; there was no foundation for it. 
Downright likable. A chap who had gone 
through so much, who was in such a piti- 
able condition, would not have the wit 
to a Wika character, camouflage his 
soul. 

“Hang it!” he said briskly. ‘You shall 
have your chance. Talk like that will carry 
a man anywhere in this country, You 
shall stay here until you are strong again. 
Then some night I’ll put you on your train 
for Montana. “You want to ask questions. 
I’ll save you the trouble by telling you 
what I know.” 

But his narrative contained no mention 
of the emeralds. Why? A bit conscience- 
stricken because, if he could, he was going 
to rob his guest on the basis that findings 
is keepings? Cutty wasn’t ready to ana- 
lyze the omission. Perhaps he wanted 
Hawksley himself to inquire about the 
stones; test him out. If he asked frankly 
that would signify that he had brought the 
stones in honestly, paid his obligations to 
the Customs. Otherwise, smuggling; and 
in that event conscience wouldn’t matter; 
the emeralds became a game anybody 
could take a hand in—anybody who con- 
sidered the United States Customs an 
infringement upon human rights. 

What a devil of a call those stones had 
for him! Did they mean anything to 
Hawksley aside from their intrinsic value? 
But for the nebulous idea, originally, that 
the emeralds were mixed up somewhere in 
this adventure, Cutty knew that he would 
have sent Hawksley to a hospital, left him 
to his fate, and never known who he was. 

All through the narration Hawksley 
listened motionless, with his eyes closed, 
possibly to keep the wavering instability of 
the walls from interfering with his assimila- 
tion of this astonishing series of fact. 

“Found you insensible on the floor,” 
concluded Cutty, “hoisted you to my 
shoulders, took you to the street—and here 
you are!” 

Hawksley opened his eyes. “I say, you 
know, what a devil of an old Sherlock you 
must be! And you carried me on your 
shoulders across that fireescape? Ripping! 
When I stepped back into that room I 
heard a rushing sound. I knew! But I 
didn’t have the least. chance.... You 
and that bully girl!” 

Cutty swore under his breath. He had 
taken particular pains to avoid mentioning 
Kitty; and here, first off, the fat was in the 
fire. He remembered now that he had told 
Hawksley that Kitty had saved his life. 
Fortunately the chap wasn’t keen enough 
with that banged-up head of his to apply 
reason to the omission. 

“Saved my life. Suppose she doesn’t 
want me to know.” 


You wish me to forget what I 
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Cutty jumped at this. “Doesn’t care 
to be mixed up with the Bolshevik end of 
it. Besides, she doesn’t know who you are.” 

“The fewer that know, the better. But 
I'll always remember her kindness and that 
bally pistol with the fan in it. But you? 
Why did you bother to bring me up here?” 

“Couldn’t decently leave you where 
Karlovy could get to you again.” 

“Ts Stefani Gregor dead?” 

“Don’t know; probably not. But we 
are huntingfor him.’ Cutty had not ex- 
plained his interest in Gregor. Those 
plaguy stones again. They were demoral- 
izing him. Loot. 

“You spoke of Karlov. Who is he?” 

“Why, the man who followed you across 
half the world.” 

“There were many. What is he like?” 

“A gorilla.” 

“Ah!” Hawksley became galvanized 
and extended his fists. ‘‘God let me live 
long enough to put my hands on him! I 
had the chance the other day—to blot out 
his face with my boots! But I couldn’t do 
it! I couldn’t do it!” He sagged in the 
chair. “No, no! Just a bit groggy. All 
right in a moment.” 

“By the Lord Harry, I’ll see you through. 
Now buck up. Hear that?” cried Cutty, 
throwing up a window. 

“Music.” 

“Took through that street there. See 
the glint of bayonets? American soldiers, 
marching up Fifth Avenue, thousands of 
them, freemen, who broke the vaunted 
Hindenburg Line. God bless’em! Amer- 
icans, every mother’s son of ’em; who went 
away laughing, who returned laughing, who 
will go back to their jobs laughing. The 
ability to laugh, that’s America. Do you 
know how to laugh?” 

“T used to. I’m jolly weak just now. 
But Ill grin if you want me to.” And 
Hawksley grinned. 

“That’s the way. A grin in this coun- 
try will take you quite as far. All right. 
In five years you'll be voting. I'll see to 
that. Now back to bed with you, and no 
more leaving it until the nurse says so. 
What you need is rest.” 

Cutty sent a call to the nurse, who was 
standing undecidedly in the doorway; and 
together they put the derelict back to bed. 
Then Cutty fetched the photograph and 
set it on top of the dresser, where Hawks- 
ley could see it. 

“Now no more gallivanting about.” 

“T promise, old top. This bed is a little 
bit of allright. Isay!” 

“What?” 

“‘How long am I to be here?” 

“Tf you’re good, two weeks,” interposed 
the nurse. 

“Two weeks? I say, would you mind 
doing me a trifling favor? I’d like a violin 
to amuse myself with.” 

“A fiddle? I don’t know a thing about 
em except that they sound good.” Cutty 
pulled at his chin. 

“Whatever it costs I’ll reimburse you 
the day I’m up.” 

“All right. Ill bring you a bundle of 
them, and you can do your own selecting.” 

Out in the corridor the nurse said: “I 
couldn’t hold him. But he’ll be easier now 
that he’s got the questions off his mind. 
He will have to be humored a lot. That’s 
one of the characteristics of head wounds.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“He seems to be gentle and patient; and 
I imagine he’s hard to resist when he wants 
anything. Winning, you’d call it. I sup» 
pose I mustn’t ask who he really is?” 

“No. Poor devil. The fewer that know, 
the better. I’ll be home round three.” 

Once in the street, Cutty was besieged 
suddenly with the irresistible desire to 
mingle with the crowd over in the Avenue, 
to hear the military bands, the shouts, to 
witness the gamut of emotions which he 
knew would attend this epochal day. Of 
course he would view it all from the aloof 
vantage of the historian, and store away 
commentaries against future needs. 

And what a crowd it was! He was el- 
bowed and pushed, jostled and trod on, 
carried into the surges, relegated to the 
eddies; and always the metallic tap-tap of 
steel-shod boots on the asphalt, the bay- 
onets throwing back the radiant sunshine 
in sharp clear flashes. The keen joyous 
faces of those boys. God, to be young like 
that! To have come through that hell on 
earth with the ability still to smile! Cutty 
felt the tears running down his cheeks. In- 
stinctively he knew that this was to be his 
last thrill of this order. He was fifty-two. 

“Quit your crowding there!” barked a 
voice under his chin, 
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“Sorry, but it’s those behind me,” said 
Cutty, looking down into a florid coun- 
tenance with a raggedy gray mustache and 
a pair of blue eyes that were blinking. 

“T’m so damned short I can’t see any- 
thing!”’ 

“Neither can I.” 

“You could if you wiped your eyes.” 

“Yow’re crying yourself,’’declared Cutty. 

“Blinking jackass! Got anybody out 
there?”’ 

“All of ’em.” 

“T get you, old son of a gun! No flesh 
and blood, but they’re ours all the same. 
Couple of old fools; huh?” 

“Sure pop! What right have two old 
codgers got here anyhow? What brought 
you out?” 

“What brought you?” 

“Same thing.” 

“Damn it! If I could only see some- 
thing!” 

Cutty put his hands upon the shoulders 
of this chance acquaintance and propelled 
him toward the curb. There were cries of 
protest, curses, catcalls, but Cutty bored 
on ahead until he got his man where he 
could see the tin hats, the bayonets and the 
colors; and thus they stood for a full hour. 
Each time the flag went by the little man 
yanked off his derby and turned trucu- 
lently to see that Cutty did the same. 

“Say,” he said as they finally dropped 
back, “I’d offer to buy a drink, only it 
sounds flat.”’ 

“And it would taste flat after a mighty 
wine like this,” replied Cutty. “Maybe 
you’ve heard of the nectar of the gods. 
Well, you’ve just drunk it, my friend.” 

“T sure have. Those kids out there, 
smiling after all that hell; and you and me 
on the sidewalk, blubbering over ’em! 
What’s the answer? We’re Americans!” 

“You said it. Good-by.” 

Cutty pressed on to the flow and went 
along with it, lighter in the heart than he 
had been in many a day. These two mil- 
lion who lined Fifth Avenue, who cheered, 
laughed, wept, went silent, cheered again, 
what did their presence here signify? That 
America’s day had come; that as a people 
they were homogeneous at last; that that 
which laws had failed to bring forth had 
been accomplished by an ideal. ° 

Bolshevism, socialism—eall it what you 
will—would beat itself into fragments 
against this Rock of Democracy, which 
went down to the center of the world and 
whose pinnacle touched the stars. Rein- 
carnation; the simple ideals of the fore- 
fathers restored. And with this knowledge 
tingling in his thoughts—and perhaps there 
was a bit of spring in his heart—Cutty con- 
tinued on, without destination, chin jut- 
ting, eyes shining. He was an American! 

He might have continued on indefinitely 
had he not seen obliquely a window filled 
with musical instruments. 

Hawksley’s fiddle! He had all but for- 
gotten. All right. If the poor beggar 
wanted toscrape a fiddle scrape it heshould. 
The least he, Cutty, could do would be to 
accede to any and every whim Hawksley 
expressed. Wasn’t he planning to rob 
the beggar of the drums, happen they ever 
turned up? But how the deuce to pick out 
a fiddle which would have a tune in it? Of 
all the hypercritical duffers the fiddler was 
the worst. Beside a fiddler of the first 
rank the rich old maid with the poodle 
was a hail fellow well met. 

Of course Gregor had taught the chap. 
That meant he would know instantly; just 
as his host would instantly observe the 
difference between green glass and green 
beryl. 

Cutty turned into the shop, infinitely 
amused. Fiddles! What next? Having 
constituted a guardianship over Kitty he 
was now playing impresario to Hawksley. 
As if he hadn’t enough parts to play! 
Wouldn’t he be risking his life to-night 
trying to find where Stefani Gregor was? 
Fiddles! Fiddles and emeralds! What a 
choice old hypocrite he was! 

Fate has a way of telling you all about 
it—afterward: conceivably, that human- 
ity might continue to reproduce its species. 
Otherwise humanity would proceed to ex- 
tinguish itself forthwith. Thus Cutty was 
totally unaware upon entering the shop 
that he was about to tear off its hinges the 
door he was so carefully bolting and latch- 
ing and padlocking between Kitty Conover 
and this duffer who wanted to fiddle his 
way through convalescence. 

Where there is fiddling there is generally 
dancing. If it be not the feet, then it will 
be the soul. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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a company of men drawn up to be reviewed 
by the general. I think there may have 
been as many as forty of them, and the 
contrast between them and the general’s 
small escort of British soldiers inevitably 
suggested to one’s mind the difference be- 
tween the white man’s burden and its just 
now somewhat disgusted bearers. 

I was glad to see them, because the idea 
at the moment was that the United States 
surely would accept the Armenian respon- 
sibility, and the first step would be the 
organization of an Armenian Army under 
American officers, an army that could be 
depended upon almost immediately to 
relieve the United States of the necessity 
for maintaining American troops in the 
country. 

Even assumed optimism has its uses, and 
such assurance that the military feature of 
a mandate could be reduced to a minimum 
in a very short time was having an appre- 
ciable effect on American sentiment. We 
don’t seem to mind economic burdens and 
political tutorship so much, but when it 
comes to supporting military establish- 
ments anywhere but in our own country we 
invariably make a row about it. And right 
we are too. If the Armenians could prove 
themselves capable of doing their own 
fighting and policing under American di- 
rection it was thought in certain circles 
that we might be persuaded to bend our 
shoulders and let them climb on. 

The British general and his staff of 
young officers lined up in front of the 
double column; the colorful and bemedaled 
Armenian officers fluttered about waving 
their sabers and clanking their spurs and 
pretty soon the evolutions began. Shoulder 
arms! Forward march! Right turn! And 
so on. Only it was not in that language. 
The men got out of line, lost step, hopped 
over mud puddles instead of marching 
through them and did practically every- 
thing that drilled soldiers are supposed not 
to do. When they got so badly tangled up 
that something had to be done about it 
their officers would get in among them and 
straighten them out with seemingly con- 
fidential instructions; after which they 
would begin all over again. 

They were uniformed in undyed home- 
spun that was a product of the looms set up 
by the American Relief Committee. Ex- 
cellent material it was, too; better than 
any that can be bought in the highly de- 
veloped communities where wool has come 
to be used chiefly for camouflage purposes. 
But it was uglier than any material had 
a right to be. Even so, I could not help 
thinking that with as little effort as it took 
to make it look as it did look it might have 
been made up into fitted garments. There 
is no way to describe the baggy effect they 
had achieved, and to get a tout ensemble the 
legs of the men were incased in rain-soaked 
swaths of the same material. There was not 
a whole pair of shoes in the outfit. 

Poor, suffering, heroic survivors of the 
greatest tragedy in modern history! I am 
not meaning to make fun of them. I re- 
garded them with unqualified respect. But 
as a nucleus of an army that would relieve 
the United States of the necessity for keep- 


ing troops in Armenia under a possible * 


mandate they were not very promising. 
However, the general was as ceremoni- 
ous before them as he would have been had 
he been reviewing a crack British regiment. 
It was a curious scene. 


The Tongue-Tied Interpreter 


Some ladies, who had learned through 
the American Relief Committee that I was 
coming, were on hand to meet me with their 
arms filled with flowers and their heads 
filled with prepared speeches of welcome— 
both of which they proceeded to relieve 
themselves of at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It was very nice, but rather embar- 
rassing on the whole, because none of them 
spoke anything but Armenian and my in- 
terpreter seemed strangely disinclined to 
interpret. I listened attentively while a 
large lady with a high voice made a long 
speech. Then I turned to him with an 
intimation that I expected from him an 
adequate summary of it. 

“She says you are welcome to Erivan,” 
was the sum total of his translation. 

I thought it was a good thing she had 
talked such a long time, because if she had 
said any less there would not have been any 
of it left at all by the time it got through him. 
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“What else?” I asked. 

““Well, she says she hopes you'll visit 
their kitchens. They’re running free kitch- 
ens for the refugees.” 

“What have they to cook?” 

This question for some reason started 
him off, and he made a speech on his own 
account which took several minutes. The 
lady answered at length and with a good 
deal of interesting gesticulation and facial 
expression. 

When she had finished I said: ‘‘ Well?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“Nothing much what?” 

“Nothing much to cook.” 

“What I like about the English lan- 
guage,” said I, “‘is its directness and the 
way it lends itself to brevity of statement. 
If you don’t think it will take all day to say 
it in Armenian you might tell the ladies 
that I shall be delighted to visit their 
kitchens, and please thank them for meet- 
ing me with such a kind and courteous 
welcome.” 

That started him again and he made 
another long talk to which the lady replied. 
She grew eloquent and wept a good deal, 
while the other two women stood by, heav- 
ing occasional sighs to indicate that they 
concurred. 

“Well, what does she say?’ I asked. 

“She says don’t mention it.” 

“Don’t mention what?” 

“About their coming. to meet you.” 

I was getting annoyed. 

“Yes, and what else?”’ 

“‘Oh, all about the misery of the people 
and that sort of thing.” 

He looked very sad. Later on, after I 
had seen a good many things myself in the 
capital, he told me she was talking all the 
time about the ruin of the people’s souls. 
She could not bear that they should be re- 
duced to such degradation through help- 
lessness and soul-numbing horror. He 
was acutely sensitive with regard to the 
impression his people might make on me 
and was wanting me then to observe the 
better citizens, whose good looks and charm- 
ing manners anyone might have been proud 
of. When the president came up to greet 
me and to introduce the brightly unitormed 
members of his suite I fell back on French 
and did my own talking. 


The City That Noah Built 


The president had provided an automo- 
bile for me, but it was an ancient and 
wheezy old once-new and soft-spoken ve- 
hicle that seemed to have formed a habit 
of lying down on the job within what an 
optimist might regard as easy walking dis- 
tance of the next place he wished to arrive 
at on time. And there are a good many 
stories contained in that one involved sen- 
tence that I have no time to tell. At that 
it was the best machine in town. Indeed it 


was the president’s own, and the only one ~ 


he had. The general’s orderlies had lifted 
his motor down off its flat car while he was 


reviewing the troops, and he got away on 
his tour of inspection while I was being 
polite and listening in a ladylike manner to 
the speeches. By the time the ceremonies 
came to an end it was too late to do much 
of anything that day, but I thought we 
might go up into town and locate the head- 
quarters of the relief committee. 

I really could not blame the old car for not 
being able to go along and stop fussing and 
wheezing. There was a long stretch of road 
between the station and the town, and no 
stretch of road on earth was ever in worse 
condition. There were evidences that once 
upon a time it had been paved with cobble- 
stones, but I could not think that anybody 
later than the grandsons of Shem, Ham or 
Japheth had put the stones in place. 

They say Erivan is the city that was 
founded by Noah when he descended from 
the ark—that is, the Erivanites say this. 
Over in Etchmiadzin, a few miles away, they 
say that Etchmiadzin was the original foun- 
dation. I am sure I do not know. But 
what with all the seemingly fulfilled prom- 
ises of fruitfulness and multiplication I see 
no reason why he should not have founded 
both of them. There is very little in either 
to inspire civic pride, but being haloed by 
such legend and by a history that has its 
authentic beginnings in the remotest ages 
they are exceedingly interesting. 


Milk Arrives From America 


Bad as the middle of the road was we 
were compelled to turn out into the gutter 
in order to get past a most important pro- 
cession. Indeed it was the first of its kind 
T had seen in Armenia and I could hardly 
believe it was real. It was a procession of 
oxcarts loaded with cases of American 
milk! Unless you stop to realize that for 
days on end I had been crying over babies 
who probably had never tasted milk in their 
conscious lives and watching people starv- 
ing to death and actually dying under my 
very eyes you will not be able to under- 
stand why such a procession should have 
thrilled me as this did. 

I felt like crying some more, and espe- 
cially when the local Armenian gentleman 
who had come along with us told me it was 
the first milk that had been seen in Eri- 
van since before the war. The town, he 
said, was greatly excited about it, and an 
announcement had been made that there 
were more cargoes on the way. The milk, 
however, was to be reserved for the or- 
phanages and hospitals. It could not be 
sold or generally distributed, because there 
was not enough of it—not yet; but since 
the American orphanages here and there 
were already sheltering something like forty 
thousand children, with a prospect of per- 
haps two hundred thousand more to be 
gathered in, everybody was tremendously 
interested in them. 

_ The American orphanages were estab- 
lishing the real basis of the future Armenian 
state. The orphans were to be well brought 
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up and properly educated. They would bi 
the leaders of the next Armenian generatioy, 
and by degrees the Armenians would adop. 
purely American standards and principles 
a consummation devoutly to be wished) 
All of which the Armenian gentleman ex 
pressed to me in one way and another as yw) 
bumped along over the execrable road. 

The American who has things of thi. 
kind said to him under such circumstance 
is not unlikely to feel slightly embarrasse)| 
and to hope in a vague sort of way tha’ 
American standards and principles are al 
that they should be. Or he may think hej 
being coerced by flattery and feel a sense q 
resentment. It depends on the Americar, 
Some of us are modest, but most of us ar 
not—thank heaven! For myself, I very del’ 
initely am not, though I manage usually t 
pretend to be. Nobody can hurt my feeling 
by telling me how wonderful my countr 
and my people are. I find no difficult 
whatever in agreeing with all such opinior 
I have seen just enough of the rest of th 
world to realize fully the magnificence ¢ 
my own country’s place in the sun. By) 
I do have periods of wishing we coul) 
vacate the position that goes with mor: 
leadership. I get tired of being afraid tha! 
our performance may not always measur! 
up to our standards and principles and {| 
the expectations of our eager friends, wh! 
are sure to call us worse names for our shor! | 
comings under the circumstances than the | 
would have if we had kept them in ignc| 
rance of how wonderful we are. Some oft 
have talked too much. But never min¢| 
J think maybe we shall go ahead and finis | 
a few of the things we have started anyhoy| 
and perhaps by degrees the world will forge | 
that we promised ,to adopt it and bring | 
up as though it were our own. | 


American Relief Headquarters } 


After we had coaxed our car out of tw! 
or three long, silent fits of despondene 
en route, it finally drew up and died ‘| 
the curbstone in front of Ameri¢an a j 
headquarters. We left a governmental, 
uniformed and much too dainty-fingere | 
chauffeur to perform an autopsy, and wel) 
inside. A one-time private residence, quil | 
spacious and imposing; a wide hallway wit 
a bare splintery floor and weather-streake | 
walls done ‘n green and salmon-pink seroll - 
a winding, stairway with worn woode 
steps and ornamental banister; and w) 
stairs a large front room with two busines | 
like desks in it, some blue crushed-plus) 
chairs, a few commonplace Persian rugs at | 
a grand piano. The piano intrigued m 
interest. Is that the way you say it? | 
hate that word ‘‘intrigued” and I ney, 
would use it except for the fact that | 
connection with interest it conveys to 1 
mind an idea of the kind of interest th 
should be acknowledged as nosey curiosit | 
It was a shiny-bright, new-looking pial| 
and I meant to ask them how they camel! 
such a luxury at such a time in such | 
place. But my interest was soon intrigu: 
by other considerations and I forgot ‘| 
about it. There was some good music op! | 

q 
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on the rack and I observed a general su| 
gestion in everything that the room wast | 
combined business office and home of | 
couple of not too well-served bachelors. 
I was received by Dr. Clarence D. Ussh 
and the Rey. Harrison A. Maynard. Bo} 
these gentlemen are Christian missionarit 
I used to wonder why we sent Chiristii) 
missionaries to Christian countries, b) 
nobody would ask such a question I £ 
menia unless he were deaf, blind, olfacton 
ossified and mentally deranged. The 14) 
latterly has been not so much to turn pt 
fectly good Gregorians into something ek 
but to turn them into better citizens, 4) 
minate their benighted minds and introal) | 
them to conceptions of health and clei, 
liness that might make their lives im 80! 
degree worth living. mt 
Doctor Ussher is a medical mission) 
and during the era when trouble was — 
interesting something that people got Ir 
afar off in picturesque countries with wil 
we had nothing to do he served tweet 


years in Turkish Armenia. His cent 
station was at Van, and when the Tul 
were coming into that city and his one-tl_ 
pleasant life was tumbling in ruins ave 
his ears he was carried out on a stretch 
suffering from an almost, fatal atta 
typhus. The story of his journey } | 
(Continued on Page 15) — 


(Continued from Page 148) 
t'y of a fearful nightmare. They got 
i finally to Erivan, where he made 
ow recovery. He was eventually at- 
med to theAmericanCommitteefor Re- 
eas medical director for the Caucasus. 
fr. Maynard had a mission at Bitlis 
r followed his flock in retreat to Rus- 
, Armenia during the great dispersal 
fthe Armenian people. He is now 
“surer for the American Committee 
»he Caucasian section and was him- 
» just recovering from a long siege of 
yous when I met him. There was 
ugh typhus always to keep everyone 
1: constant state of nervous appre- 
eion. The population was crawling 
i the disease-bearing insect and one 
« reminded of the danger at almost 
yy step. One of our nurses—a splen- 
jyoung woman who was a member of 
assar unit—had just died of it, and 
j little American community that 
yd her was saying its prayers very 


uy. 
- talked along about various things, 
» presently an announcement was 
ile that General Gorgonov, the mayor 
i civil governor of the district, was 
sw, accompanied by a delegation of 
ting citizens, and desiring an inter- 
7. I, having made my plans for the 
jwing day, rose to take my departure, 
jwasinvited tostay andsitin. Doctor 
sier thought I might hear something that 
qld interest me. I did, and I must say I 
lsorry, very sorry for the Armenian gen- 
sien. They had come to beg, and they 
sed with a persuasive eloquence and 
ii a cause to plead that I think I should 
jhave been able to resist if I had been 
ieting the affairs of the relief committee. 
U the directors were made of sterner 
/ than I; so stern in fact that they 
aed to me at the moment to be utterly 
itless. It must be a terrific thing to 
‘2 put up to you the necessity for de- 
mg to let certain persons die in order 
i others may live. 
‘he government had no flour with which 
roduce the next day’s ration of bread. 
i committee had two carloads carefully 
ded on a siding down by the station, 
ithe delegation had come to ask that 
(earload be consigned to the government 
‘ed the people. The committee gently 
lfirmly refused. 


little Flour and Many Mouths 


€neral Gorgonoy argued that a bread- 
iday in a city where there was prac- 
ily nothing to eat but bread and grass 
.d be very dangerous. There would be 
). But worse than that the death toll 
tthe day would be tremendously in- 
sed. In ordinary times Erivanhadabout 
(ty-eight thousand inhabitants, but in 
fcity and its environs as many as one 
red thousand refugees had fastened 
aselves upon the people, and they, too, 
(to be fed. Moreover, large numbers of 
| had been reduced by starvation and 
iship to the last ounce of physical re- 
mee. They could not live through a 
cdless day. And how many days would 
6} be? Where was the flour? 

lvas to learn that men sometimes have 
|: heartless in order to obey the dictates 
‘hat they believe to be right judgment. 
jor Ussher and Mr. Maynard, as well 
ther members of the relief staff who 
‘come in for the conference, were un- 
lional to the point of frigidity. They 
(assumed full responsibility for thou- 
is of children, and their little hospitals 
1 crowded with patients. These people 
Go be taken care of in some way and the 
mittee dared not take the risk of nar- 
ig its already too narrow margin of 
lies. The unclassified and unenrolled 
ts would have to live through the 
less days—or die. There was no help 


‘Ad maybe it would be only one day 
(all. There was a delay in the delivery 
‘merican flour from Batum, but rep- 
(tatives of the committee had been 
'down into Persia with money to pur- 
2 grain that was known to be there, 
chese representatives might be counted 
) come along in a day or two at most 
enough to tide the people over a brief 
id. But there was no certainty about 
hing; everybody knew what the dif- 
wes were with regard to transportation; 
00d trains might be raided by bands of 
lars on the way; the American agents 
Et not be able to get engines or fuel or 
pt cars; any one of a number of things 
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Inmates of an Orphans’ Home 


might happen, and the committee could 
not risk the possibility of having to starve 
the children and the sick. No, the govern- 
ment could not have the flour. I think I 
never saw men so depressed. They went 
away with bent shoulders, looking hopeless 
and somewhat resentful. 

The next day I went with Doctor Ussher 
round the town. It may be enough to say 
that the town is a mass of ruins, though 
that conveys nothing in the way of a pic- 
ture. There are ruins and ruins, and Erivan 
does not suggest so much the ravages of 
war as the ravages of time. Having been 
built of mud and rubble and soft varieties 
of stone it has simply crumbled into un- 
sightly heaps, except for a few cheap look- 
ing streets of fairly modern buildings. In 
the main it is a town of rubbish-strewn and 
malodorous nooks and crannies. But it is 
picturesque. A large part of it clings to a 
cliff’s edge over the river gorge as though 
it had grown there out of the soil itself. 
It is a rock-roughened and unfriendly soil, 
offering encouragement to nothing but 
thorn bushes and harsh spiny grasses. It 
is a town of steep hills, from the tops of 
which there are wonderful views of the vast 
valley of the Araxes, wonderful views of 
Ararat and the Alaghez. 

We went first to the employment bureau 
in a great tumbledown house with a wide 
paved court and inner balcony. Westepped 
over prostrate forms to get in, and found 
the court filled with the unemployable; 
pitiful, awful wretches who swarmed round 
us weeping bitterly, cringing, beseeching, 
lifting up the hem of my skirt to kiss it. 
I shuddered away from them. I could not 
help it. But inside I found young American 
women—of the clean-cut refinement that is 
characteristic of our best type of college 
girl—putting hundreds of more or less the 
same kind of wretches through the process 
of examination and enrollment. I re- 
member doing somewhat the same sort of 
thing in the midst of typhus-stricken mobs 
in Serbia in 1915, but the American women 
on that job wore the most hideous safety 
outfits you ever saw, and did most of their 
handling of people with tongs, so to speak. 


Self-Sacrificing American Girls 


These girls were dressed in neat blue- 
linen uniforms with white collars and 
cuffs—uniforms that had the regular 
American-girl look—and they were so 
freshly sweet and pretty that I felt it was 
wrong for them to be there. Of course it 
was not, except that they were taking their 
lives in their hands every hour of every day. 
I met the same kind of girls in the business 
offices, the hospitals, the orphanages and 
schools. And I saw them walking among 
the crowds on the streets and in the market 
place, which was no longer a market but a 
camp for refugees. At home they might 
have been just a few among hundreds of 
merely American young women, but out 
there they were radiant. The contrast 
between them and the people they were 
engaged in serving was simply amazing. 

They were a particularly fine company, 
to be sure, but even so they were typical. 
They were all college graduates of the past 


four or five years and had all taken special 
training for their volunteer service. It was 
whispered to me that one of them at least — 
and the snappiest of the lot she was, too— 
was very rich and had a rich father and 
mother at home worrying about her and 
wondering what they had done to deserve 
a daughter with a conscience so completely 
out of relation to her face, figure and for- 
tune; a daughter who didn’t have sense 
enough to take advantage of the pleasant 
life they had prepared for her; a daughter 
who preferred to give up—oh, everything! 
And Armenia of all places! But she was 
having a wonderful time if I am any judge. 
She was working among the children; the 
children who had not yet qualified as 
orphans; the children who day after day 
were gathered up in the streets to be fed in 
big empty rooms here and there, where they 
squatted together in huddled groups and 
were happy over chunks of black bread and 
cups of a hot brew of some kind that had no 
fat in it; the swollen-bellied, blue-skinned, 
hollow-eyed, indescribably ragged and 
filthy little pitiful runts; all of them ugly; 
none of them touchable! The willful little 
rich girl had taken the place of the girl who 
died. It was as supervisor of this particu- 
larly unpleasant part of the committee’s 
work that the girl who died caught the 
typhus infection. 


Conditions Not Improving 


The American committee had set up 
many looms, tailor shops, carpentry shops, 
wagon factories, blacksmith shops and 
what not. But raw materials were very 
scarce and employment had to be reserved 
for the really employable. There would 
have been work for everybody if there had 
been materials to work with. There were 
not. Everybody wanted to work; that 
was the meaning of the weeping and be- 
seeching hundreds in the courtyard of the 
employment bureau. But up to that time 
the best the Americans had been able to do 
was to give employment to about eight 
thousand men and women. It is all now 
more or less as it was then. I am writing 
about midsummer of 1919, but nothing has 
changed except for the worse. 

From the hilltops of Erivan one looked 
out over the wide-spreading, far-flung beau- 
tiful valley and saw not a single acre under 
cultivation. That was the saddest thing. 
In all the country—and I traveled over a 
good part of it—I cannot remember seeing 
a plowed field. There were no farm imple- 
ments; no seed grain. And there were no 
animals either, save a few donkeys, ponies 
and oxen—all in a fearful condition. One 
of the Americans told me a story about 
some children he once saw disputing with 
hungry dogs the carcass of a donkey that 
had died of starvation when the pastures 
were under snow. We were exchanging 
hideous experiences and he thought this 
beat anything I had to tell about. The 
pastures were green when I saw them and 
the animals could eat, but, nevertheless, they 
were bags of bones, and since no grass was 
being cut to feed them through the winter 
I imagined that by the spring of 1920 they, 
too, would probably all be gone. 
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Doctor Ussher and I left the employ- 
ment bureau and went for a tour of the 
workshops. We walked from one to an- 
other, picking our way through muddy, 
rubbish-strewn streets, laboring up stony 
hills and down into stagnant gullies. We 
saw the people at their labors; the 
washers of wool; the combers, carders, 
spinners and weavers; the workers in 
cotton; the smiths and carpenters; and 
I observed that they were all working 
with crude implements of their own fash- 
ioning. It was as though they had just 
begun to live and had brought with 
them into life a half-remembered know]- 
edge of old methods of producing life’s 
necessities. 

Then we went to the hospitals and 
the orphans’ homes. These were nearly 
all established in queer old buildings 
that were rlever meant to serve such 
purposes, but they were well-arranged, 
orderly and scrupulously clean. Both 
hospitals and orphanages were furnished 
almost entirely with unpainted articles 
turned out by the committee’s carpen- 
ters; the blankets on the beds were of 
the undyed woolen material from the 
committee’s looms; the mattresses and 
pillows were mostly made of American 
flour sacks stuffed with grass. The chil- 
dren for the most part were uniformed 
in ugly dirty-white cotton goods from 
the committee’s mills. Everything that 

was being done was being done by Amer- 
icans disbursing the funds provided by 
American benevolence. 

The boys in one orphanage had a car- 
pentry shop and were turning out desks for 
the schoolrooms, wooden beds, chests of 
drawers and tables. Doctor Ussher enjoyed 
calling my attention to the effect on a child 
of a little feeding and proper care. In all 
the institutions there were children who 
had been in quite a while, others who had 
come in later, and so on down to those who 
had just arrived, and the difference between 
the newly arrived and the first comers was 
the most extraordinary thing I ever saw. 
The doctor beamed on some sturdy-looking 
boys who were playing handball out in a 
courtyard and told me that only three 
weeks before they had been starved little 
creatures who would not have had strength 
enough to throw a ball even if they had 
known how. 


The Question Never Answered 


Maybe you think all boys know by in- 
stinct how to throw a ball. Well, maybe 
they do. I used to think all children knew 
by instinct how to play, but I can testify 
that in Armenia the rescued children in the 
American orphanages have to be taught 
how to play, while outside these institu- 
tions no little boy or girl is ever seen doing 
anything that even remotely resembles 
indulgence in childish amusement. It oc- 
curs to me that I saw thousands of chil- 
dren and that I never once saw a child 
laugh. Wan little smiles I saw, yes; but 
never a laugh. Even the children in the 
homes were solemn little things. One felt 
that they had had wrung out of them all the 
sparkle and lightness of life. But outside 
tne little people were worse than solemn; 
they were tragic. They had never known 
what it was to be happy. They had come 
from the unconsciousness of underfed 
infancy to the consciousness of starved 
childhood without ever having seen the 
face of anything but fear. They had 
learned only to whimper and whine; to 
search like hungry puppies for bits of food; 
to hold out their hands for alms; to cling 
to their fear-stricken elders; to huddle to- 
gether in silence and sit still. This is the 
impression one gets of Armenian children. 

The martyrdom of the Armenians began 
almost simultaneously with their adoption 
of Christianity, and even before that they 
seem to have been more unpopular with 
their neighbors than any other people that 
ever lived. There must be some reason for 
this, but nobody has ever satisfactorily 
defined it. Everybody asks: ‘“‘What’s the 
trouble with the Armenians anyhow?” 
But it is a question that is usually answered 
with a wry smile, as much as to say: 
“Whatever it is it won’t do us any good to 
talk about it.” Their characteristics are 
evident enough, but none of them is suffi- 
cient to account for the bitterness of the 
hatred they seem able to inspire. It is a 
mistake to believe that the Turks in killing 
Armenians are actuated by religious fanat- 
icism. They use that for an excuse at 
times and make the most of it to whet 

(Concluded on Page 155) 
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The maker of your tables, your chairs, your 
furniture, must be a judge of paint, varnishes and 
other kinds of finishing material. 


It’s a part of his business to see that his product is 
properly finished—to see that it has the degree of 
beauty and the degree of durability that you expect. 
So the maker must know beforehand how long these 
surfaces will wear, how long they will hold color and 
how they will protect the surface underneath. He 
cannot run risks with a thousand tables. 


Everywhere on Everything 
~that the Maker Needs to Paint 
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It is for these very natural reasons that so many 
manufacturers depend upon Glidden Industrial Fin- 
ishes for their good results. 


Glidden Service to the manufacturer embraces 
more than barrel shipments of painting materials. 
It is a service that develops the right finishing 
schedule and then provides the necessary painting 
materials to insure the result desired. It represents 
a paint-shop service of practical value—a complete 
department subject to Industry’s call. 


February 7, 19: 


(Concluded from Page 151) 
lir zeal, but apparently it is whatever 
ts that is the matter with the Armenian 
|t urges the Turk to violence, 
The Armenians are accused of an ac- 
jsitiveness of a particularly unpleasant 
‘iety, but it cannot be said that they 
ve a monopoly of that defect. They are 
ynacious and designing. Time and again 
atheir history one finds them plotting 
ginst a neighbor, picking a quarrel, then 
cing for their lives with wails of woe and 
seks for sympathy. Yet time and again 
r finds them fighting bravely and be- 
ing as nobly as any people could. They 
a queer mixture. They are exceedingly 
yligent and always industrious, yet 
y have descended farther into hell on 
uh than any other people that ever 
vi. Only their intelligence and industry 
ge enabled them to survive. If they had 
=i a stupid lotus-eating people they 
(ld have been exterminated long ago. 
(it is as well to remember that they have 
elasticity of the Orient, 
‘e read of a wer they had with the 
nammedans at the beginning of the 
wh century, a war which lasted thirteen 
»s. “The wretched inhabitants fled to 
(mountains and the deserts; the rem- 
|; wandered about in a state of naked- 
s and experienced all the tortures of 
ine. When winter came thousands per- 
il in the snow. If they fell into the 
is of the enemy they were either 
sacred or subjected to every descrip- 
)of torture.” An excellent account of 
|; has happened in the twentieth cen- 
t. And during each century of the 
Imnium there have been similar tales 
Il. Again: 
‘Whole towns were destroyed and whole 
ttrysides depopulated. This 
| of affairs continued for no less than 
1 years, exhausting the country and 
‘ding it of cultivation.” The wail was: 
\ sow, but do not reap; we plant and 
2r not the fruit; the fig tree bears not, 
he vine and olive tree are barren. We 
l:t a little and abandon the rest.” 
leir chief characteristics, of course, are 
«se nationalism and religiosity, They 
j always fought tenaciously against 
gation and have steadfastly resisted 
* effort that has ever been made to 
‘b them, resorting at times to every 
unable means of self-expression, admi- 
| and otherwise. Their nationalistic 
has marched hand in hand with their 
ous fanaticism. They could never get 
cher even with their Christian neigh- 
‘and fought many a fierce battle with 
ibjects of the Czesars over differences 
iligious opinion. At one time they 
ly wiped themselves out trying to 
Lish their version of the unfathomable 
jet of Christ’s divinity. 


Some Legendary History 


qould like to write a history of Ar- 
|, it is so filled with wonderful names 
80 overlaid with color. Strangely 
th faint traces of the color still exist 
ne is permitted in some parts of the 
ty to dream dreams of a heroic past 
ihe almost undimmed ornament of the 
vefore one’s eyes. 
ke the name Vagharshapad. It is the 
(it name of the city of Etchmiadzin. 
‘ladzin means “where the Only Be- 
( descended from heaven,’’ and was 
‘tuted for Vagharshapad when the 
tian church was founded. 
‘harshapad was the capital of ancient 
\ua, and the ancient Armenians seem 
“e been somewhat predatory. There 
powerful monarch at the beginning 
third century who cast covetous eyes 
ithe riches of the Sassanian Empire 
solved to gather them unto himself. 
‘embled vast armies, including ‘Huns 
‘eyond Caucasus and other nomads,” 
\wste the northern provinces of Persia 
arched to the very gates of Ctesiphon. 
lakes a colorful picture in my mind. 
‘elf have stood “at the gates of 
hon.” Or rather I have walked 
‘the mounds of desert sand that 
the once great city’s ruins and have 
awe before the one mighty relic of 
tness that is left for us to see. This 
arch of the throne room of the 
of the Sassanian kings; of its kind 
ist Magnificent structure on earth. 
’ enians made war on German 
‘les. They attacked without provo- 
land fought for spoils. For ten years 
arried and harassed their neighbor, 
1€Ir country with his treasure and 
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adorned the temples of their gods with his 
Jewels. Then the Sassanian king, whose 
name was Ardashir, decided to put a stop 
to it, so he advertised for a reliable mur- 
derer. He wanted someone to go over into 
Armenia and kill the Armenian potentate. 
It was a Parthian who volunteered, His 
name was Anak. He accepted Ardashir’s 
promissory note for a large reward and set 
forth upon his mission. He was a Parthian 
of the blood royal and had letters of intro- 
duction to the very best people. They did 
things in a leisurely manner in those days. 
He took his whole family with him and 
settled down in Vagharshapad. He estab- 
lished a rich ménage and spent a most 
enjoyable winter. Indeed he had such a 
good time and made such a lot of interesting 
friends that he almost forgot what he was 
there for. But spring came and the Ar- 
menian began to drill his troops and make 
preparations for more raids. Then Anak 
woke up and bethought him that his pur- 
pose was to serve Ardashir and collect a 
rich reward. 


The Adventures of St. Gregory 


He chose a night of revelry when he was 
the king’s guest. He thought he might not 
be able to do it alone, so he induced his 
brother to join him, and because they were 
very popular and highly regarded gentle- 
men they were able to lure the king into 
a quiet corner for a little confidential talk, 
and there they ran him through with their 
swords. They made a quick escape, but it 
was not quick enough. A king is soon 
missed from among his courtiers. He was 
found mortally wounded, and the hue and 
cry for his murderers was set up. Set upon 
by the king’s soldiers they perished in the 
flood of Araxes. 

The king lived just long enough to decree 
that the whole family of Anak down to the 
last babe in arms should be massacred, 
But by some means not revealed in the 
records two sons of Anak were saved. One 
of them was spirited home to his relatives 
in Persia; the other was carried off to Cap- 
padocia. The one who went to Cappadocia 
fell into the hands of Christians, was brought 
up a Christian and lived to become Saint 
Gregory, the founder of the Armenian 
church. 

Thestory of Gregory even briefly sketched 
would fill a volume, but to go to Etch- 
miadzin without a few points of it fresh in 
one’s mind would be to miss practically 
everything that Etchmiadzin has to offer. 

The murdered king was succeeded by his 
son, Tiridates, who was a small boy, and 
during the regency of the nobles first Arda- 
shir and afterward his son and successor, 
whose name was Shapur, made wars of 
vengeance on Armenia and reduced ‘the 
country to ruin. Gregory grew to pious 
manhood in ignorance of his father’s crime, 
and the secret was not revealed to him until 
after the Armenians had succeeded in driv- 
ing the armies of Shapur from their country 
and had placed the splendid pagan, Tiri- 
dates, upon his throne. When Gregory 
learned who he was he chose at once what 
he conceived to be his path of duty, and 
forsaking all else made his way back to 
Armenia resolved to devote his life to the 
interests of the king whose father his father 
had murdered. 

He came eventually to Vagharshapad, 
where he entered into the king’s service. 
By virtue of his high moral attributes and 
lofty intelligence he rose rapidly in his mas- 
ter’s confidence and soon became a trusted 
counselor. But he kept his secret to him- 
self and steadfastly refused to renounce the 
Christian faith, though Tiridates, to induce 
him to do so, tried every method of persua- 
sion, from good-natured argument to an 
occasional experiment with fiendish tor- 
tures, Then came a great feast day when 
Tiridates stood in the'temple of his favorite 
god demanding sacrifice from everybody in 
his kingdom. He commanded Gregory to 
place upon the altar of Anaitis an offering 
of garlands. Gregory refused. Whereupon 
a jealous courtier who had learned his 
secret denounced him publicly, saying: 

“Sire, this man deserves not the light of 
thy countenance, He has dwelt among us 
a man condemned, knowing that he abused 
thy confidence. He is the son of that Anak 
who slew thy royal father and plunged 
Armenia into ruin!” 

He was thrown into a deep pit under the 
castle of Artaxata, where it was intended 
that he should perish, but in the castle was 
a tender-hearted widow who kept him alive 
by ministering secretly to his needs. Thir- 
teen years passed. Then came to Armenia 
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a band of Christian nuns who had fled from 
Rome to escape the outrages of Diocletian. 
One of them, Ripsimé, was reputed to be 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
Diocletian had sought to tear her from her 
convent. When he learned that she had 
fled with her companions to Armenia he 
sent an ambassador to Tiridates to warn 
him of the danger of permitting Christians 
to live in his realm and to advise him to put 
all the women to death, all save Ripsimé. 
She was too beautiful to be sacrificed. 
Diocletian wanted her, but it pleased him 
to be imperially generous and to assure 
Tiridates that he might keep her himself in 
case he should be overcome by her love- 
liness. : 

Needless to say he was overcome, and 
he made immediate preparations to have 
her brought to his palace—in glittering pro- 
cession if she wished; by force if necessary. 
Force was necessary. Then came a long 
struggle of wills, the details of which are 
written in the old books but may not be 
written in these days; a struggle in which 
Ripsimé, inspired by her faith and upheld 
by her belief in the sanctity of her vows, 
came off victorious. In the end Tiridates, 
baffled, discomfited, humiliated before all 
his people, committed the great crime and 
had the entire company of holy women put 
to death with horrible tortures. 

A few days later he and a number of his 
courtiers were turned into wild boars, foam- 
ing at the mouth, devouring their own flesh 
and rooting in the refuse of the kingdom. 
This really is a wonderful story. In com- 
parison with it the story of Nebuchadnezzar 
lacks everything in the way of thrilling 
details. But I must leave most of it to 
your imagination—if you are not already 
familiar with it—and hurry on. 

One dark and stormy night the king’s 
sister had a vision. She was a good sister 
and was not included among those con- 
demned to metamorphosis and dementia. 
Her name was Chosrowidukht. A radiant 
being appeared to her and told her that the 
only person who could restore the king and 
get the country out of its difficulties was a 
certain prisoner whose name was Gregory. 
He was confined in a deep pit under the 
castle of Artaxata and must be brought 
forth. Gregory alive? Impossible! It was 
thirteen years since he was thrown into the 
pit to die! But Chosrowidukht dared not 
disregard the commands of the vision. 


Modern Etchmiadzin 


Gregory was brought forth. He was a 
time-blackened, filth-incrusted, shriveled 
little man, but a halo hovered above his 


‘head. He restored the king to reason, but 


not at once to human form, because first he 
must bury the bodies of the martyred nuns 
and seek the counsel of God. He retired 
from the sight of the eager people who now 
began to follow him on their knees, and 
sojourned for sixty days in the place where 
the nuns had lived among the great vats of 
an abandoned wine press. There one day 
he was startled from his ‘prayers by violent 
peals of thunder in a clear sky, and terrific 
rumblings of theearth. The heavens opened 
and the Man, in an aura of celestial splen- 
dor, descended. Gregory followed the Di- 
vinity from point to point in the city of 
Vagharshapad and noted each spot where 
he struck the ground with a golden mallet, 
saying each time: “Here shall a chapel be 
built.” There were thirty-seven in all, in 
memory of the martyred nuns, and a great 
central cathedral. ; 

This is how the name of Vagharshapad 
came to be changed to Etchmiadzin— 
“where the Only Begotten descended from 
heaven.” 


Etchmiadzin is a fearful place! It is 
built on flat swampy ground, but is sur- 
rounded by such mountainous and far-flung 
grandeurs as I have already tried to de- 
scribe. Mt. Ararat is so close that one feels 
an impulse to reach out and lay hands upon 
its eternal snows. But in the town I saw 
nothing but shivering misery, tumbledown 
hovels, rutted and muddy streets that the 
little motor truck I had borrowed from the 
relief committee had a hard time getting 
through, a fairly modern academy, an 
ancient monastery—and the churches. 

The churches are commonplace. At any 
rate they are not at all impressive, I found 
it very difficult to believe that the cathe- 
dral was even resting on its original founda- 
tions, yet they told me it was practically 
as it was built under the direction of Saint 
Gregory himself some seventeen hundred 
years ago. 
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I called on the Grand Catholicos. Hay- 
ing plowed a way through a narrow street, 
getting glimpses into the mud-floored in- 
teriors of rows of ragged huts and passing 
hundreds of terrible people whose only 
motion was a quick gesture of supplication 
as I hurried by, I drove through a wide 
ornamental gateway and into a great com- 
pound inclosed by an ancient wall. In the 
center of the compound stands the cathe- 
dral, while round three sides of it is built 
the monastery, which is as old almost as 
the church itself. 

We were met at the cathedral door by 
a beautiful man. I use the objectionable 
word deliberately. He was not merely 
handsome; he was beautiful. He was very 
tall; his hair fell in glossy black waves 
upon his shoulders; his beard, as glossy 
black, fell into the long black folds of his 
magnificent robe; he wore a great diamond 
cross above his placid brow, pinned on the 
front of a high potlike hat; a massive 
jeweled chain hung about his neck: his 
features were as the features of a Greek 
cameo. Only his eyes suggested the ordi- 
nary man. They were keen and twin- 
klingly inquisitive. 

e was a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity! This I learned when he addressed me 
in such perfect English that I had to ask 
him where he got it. As a Gregorian priest 
of high degree his dignity was almost over- 
whelming, but when [. referred rather 
jocosely to his Harvard accent he unbent 
a little and we got quite cheerful and 
chummy. We went about here and there 
in the great institution, examining with 
keen interest some rich relics of the ages 
past, then he conducted us into the -pres- 
ence of the Catholicos. 


Armenian Prayers for Haste 


The Catholicos is an aged man. His long 
beard and the hair upon his shoulders are 
snow-white. His robe and jewels were more 
splendid than the priest’s, but he had the 
mild benignant look of a prayerful man. 
He sat in a thronelike chair behind a large 
table at the end of a long, richly furnished 
room. He rose to greet us with a vast 
solemnity. 

When I had an audience with the Pope 
in Rome I had a regular case of stage fright, 
but His Holiness made me forget it almost 
immediately by being as pleasant and en- 
gaging a gentleman as I ever met. My 
nervousness in the presence of His Eminence 
of Etchmiadzin increased until the un- 
natural gloom of a smileless greeting deep- 
ened into the dreariness of a discussion of 
the Armenian situation. I stopped being 
nervous then and was merely sad. Te 
spoke no English, but through the priest 
and my interpreter he talked freely. His 
whole being seemed to be yearning toward 
the United States. He indulged in no flat- 
tery; indeed he thought we were heart- 
breakingly slow in reaching his people with 
aid; but for what we had done, for what 
we were doing and preparing to do, he was 
profoundly grateful. 

He thought it an amazing thing that 
any people should have a feeling of such 
brotherly solicitude toward another people 
so far away. He said that in his prayers 
every day he thanked God for our great- 
ness and our strength and begged for their 
continuance. 

“But,” said he, “won’t you ask your 
people to hurry?” He clasped his delicate 
hands across the table and addressed him- 
self directly to me. The Harvard priest 
turned his words into English—empha- 
sized in a low tone. 

“We depend entirely on our American 
friends. We have no other hope. At best 
many thousands yet must die, but a rem- 
nant of our people may be saved. Our 
prayers to God are that he may bless your 
wonderful country. Won’t you ask your 
people to hurry?” 

We drove on after that to Igdir. We 
found two splendid young Americans es- 
tablishing orphanages and hospitals and 
feeding the people as best they could with 
rations brought over daily from Erivan in 
little motor trucks such as the one I myself 
was using. Igdir is many miles from a rail- 
road and is supposed to be the most awful 
place in the awful land. I do not know. I 
cannot write about it nor about any one of 
a dozen other places because to do so would 
be merely to repeat, with more harrowing 
details, what I have already written. It 
was from a graveyard at Igdir that I saw 
the perfect rainbow framing Ararat and 
wondered why our Creator had not guar- 
anteed us against a deluge of woe, 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


The following oils are prescribed by our Board 
of Engineers for the correct lubrication of all 
types of bearings. 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 


As bearing lubricants, they pro- 
duce a minimum amount of car- 
bon, and resist moisture in circu- 
lation or splash systems: 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 
Very heavy bodied oils, especially 
suitable for the lubrication of farm 
machinery, and bearings of heavy 
or slow running machinery: 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, AA 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, BB 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, CC 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, D D 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 


Heavy bodied oils, manufactured 
for the lubrication of machinery 
bearings in general: 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Medium bodied oils for the lubri- 
cation of bearings of light high 
speed engines, machines and shaft- 
ing: 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, C 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 


Light bodied oils for the lubrication 
of textile machines: 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, C 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, E 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Bearing Lubrication 
—Yardstick to Profit and Loss 


OR many years a machine- 

shop maxim has run, ‘‘It is 
cheaper to wear out oil than 
machinery.’’ But many execu- 
tives are just waking up to the 
full importance of that fact— 
particularly in regard to bear- 
ing lubrication. 


Practically every machine 
has bearings somewhere in its 
makeup. To get work done 
mechanically, ““The wheels 
must turn.’’ The way to let 
the bearings turn the wheels 
most freely is to lubricate them 
with the correct bearing oils. 


It is the same old story—the 
best is the cheapest in the 
long run. 


A change to Gargoyle Bear- 
ing Oils immediately brings 
better results. Nearly always 
power that was formerly wasted 
is saved. Sometimes it is only 
a small per cent. In extreme 


Specialists in the manufacture of 


Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 


cases it may run up to 15% 
or 20%. 


Again, Gargoyle Bearing Oils 
minimize the chance of shut- 
Manufacturers who — 


downs. 
have figured it out realize that 


an hour’s shut-down may cost 


them more than all the oil 
which a plant may buy in a 
whole year. 


The cheapest oil per gallon” | 


is usually the most expensive 
in the long run. Results more 
than justify the use of high- 
grade bearing oils. 

Gargoyle Bearing Oils are 
produced in grades to meet the 
nine different conditions under 
which bearings are lubricated. 
Our Bearing Paper discusses 
these nine conditions in detail. 

We recommend that you 
write for our paper on Bearing 
Lubrication. Please address 
our nearest Branch. 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. 
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1g of blood for man; and we'll cele- 
tit on the first of May, and in every 
shold and in every community where 
Jang men and women and little chil- 
mmave been betrayed and crucified for 
» dirty pieces of silver by the Judas 
yots and Pontius Pilates and the white- 
_white-livered, heartless, gizzardless 
yees and high priests of capitalism.” 
[stopped to quote a line or two from 
_ the curious doggerels in the I. W. W. 
g90k—written for singing to familiar 
e—“to fan,” as the cover of the red 
«nt booklet says, ‘‘the flames of hate.’’ 
‘haracter of this odd stuff may well 
sywn by a repetition of a few of the 
vs from which he quoted: 


4 in the year of ’seventeen, 
vAugust the first day, 
rant dogs of the master class 
i hero bold did slay; 
( not fear their lynching threats, 
jir gunmen or their jails; 
lere to-day we sland as one— 
1 Union never fails. 


uel was this martyrdom, 

yered by our patriot bold, 

» dragged upon the rough paved streets, 
lfor the greed of gold; 

Christ himself when on this earth 
Jered on the cross of Calvary, 

\e for freedom gave. 


2 to your memory, Frank Little, 
lugh dead and in your grave; 

2 workers’ cause you fought so hard, 
1 your precious life you gave. 


thoarse-voiced speaker choosing deftly 
-ew words from this crude verse went 
tly and familiarly through a bitterly 
Jous and ironic appeal for sympathy 
rages too well believed to need rant- 
Eypaganda, to his final appeal for the 
(2—for contributions from the worker 
tect his fellow workers now suffering 
dom for him at the hands of the 
.ourts and judges of the Government 
ieapitalist class. 
‘as an appeal irresistible in the cir- 
smees—shaped so as to make refusal 
»ublicly the shame and disloyalty 
|would accompany the sneaking non- 
int of an immense debt of gratitude— 
sespicable than the denial of support 
‘other. Money, in bills of large de- 
jitions at first, and later on in smaller 
swas borne up from the crowded 
soy collectors and heaped upon the 
tble on the platform. 
1 in the meanwhile, as the collecting 
sing on, the audience sang its various 
t of hate. One characteristic one was 
eed with an ironic smile by a member 
1 committee on the platform to the 
ir as doubly appropriate to the sub- 
‘ the latter’s speech and to the 
wsary of the death of the man who 
(it—an individual executed by the 
(ities on the charge of murdering a 
2whom he was robbing, but canon- 
| the Wobblies as an innocent man, 
led by society through a frame-up. 
ye! We'll be singing that right now 
*he money’s coming in for the other 
hey’ve got now rotting in their 
shouted out the speaker of the meet- 
vh savage good humor. And started 
h the audience sang out, to an old 
stune, the curious words of the song 
li The Preacher and the Slave: 


ihaired preachers come out every night, 
fo tell you what's wrong and what's 
ight ; 

hen asked ’bout something to eat 
will answer with voices so sweet : 


‘vill eat, by and by, 

it glorious land above the sky; 

1 and pray, live on hay, 

) get pie in the sky when you die.” 


‘Rollers and Jumpers come out, 

they holler, they jump and they shout. 
our money to Jesus,” they say; 

ill cure all diseases to-day.”’ 


ringmen of all countries unite, 

ay side we for freedom will fight ; 

é the world and its wealth we have 
ained 

» grafters we'll sing this refrain: 

twill eat, by and by, 

é yow ve learned how to cook and to fry. 
“some wood, ’twill do you good, 

you'll eat in the sweet by and by.” 
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They are taken—a great part of the 
tunes for the small red volume of the hymns 
of hate of the Wobblies—from the old songs 
and religious choruses familiar to the home- 
less men, from the shrill, flat-voiced singing 
of the religious enthusiast on the dark- 
night corners of the streets which they fre- 
quent all over the continent; but sung as 
they were sung in this bare, somber, green- 
walled hall, in a low pitch—male voices 
largely carrying the air—they made an odd 
travesty on the high-pitched feminine- 
voiced singing of the religious revival, com- 
bined at the same time with the solid and 
somewhat menacing quality of the meas- 
ured heavy sound of marching men. For 
this prayer meeting of the gospel of hate, in 
spite of the women in the audience, was 
still predominantly a revival service for the 
emotions of the male. 

The service was now, however, nearly 
over. The money piled up fast upon the 
table; the contributors having left it 
knew their part was done, and there 
was now a distinct movement of small 
currents in the crowded hall toward 
the exit, near which Spinner stood. 

He saw that now it was probably 
time for him to find his way over to 
Sonia, and edged his thin body 
through the cross currents of 
the crowd going out the main 
entrance way, slowly progress- 


ing toward her. She sat, con- o_o 


spicuous in her red smock, on 
a corner of the table bearing 
the red pamphlets, one foot on 
the ground, the other swinging 
nonchalantly as she gazed on 
the slowly moving crowd with a 
certain air of proprietorship in her 
direct glance. She wasasubstantial- 
looking girl; deep bodied, thin faced, 
high cheek-boned —furnishing the 
interesting contrast which the more 
utilitarian type of Eastern Europe’s 
women offers to the nervous, slight, 
small-boned type which American 
stock and conditions tend now to 
produce. She had with this the 
almost boyish independence that 
factory life produces in the younger 
generation of foreign parentage; a direct- 
ness and self-assertion not diminished by 
her conversion to revolutionary doctrine, 
and expressed everywhere—in her attitude 
upon the table, her level glance, and the 
revolutionary and uncompromising sim- 
plicity with which her hair was drawn 
straight back from her forehead in the un- 
ornamental fashion of the peasant women 
of Eastern Europe. 

Behind her, on the side of the table 
toward the wall, sat the other and larger 
girl, her assistant and personal friend; a 
greatly different type—a slow, unhurried 
personality; black hair drawn straight 
back; dark eyes; a madonna slowly chew- 
ing gum-—serene, sincere, who had wit- 
nessed much and heard much and whom 
nothing in the world could now surprise. 
Vera was the name she was known by in 
the red movement—Vera Strinsky. 

Spinner edged through the crowd till he 
stood almost touching Sonia in the jam 
without her seeing him. 

Vera behind the table recognized him, 
however, and smiled her slow, understand- 
ing smile while he waited, as Sonia was 
talking briskly to acquaintances in the 
crowd, jollying them, urging them to spend 
their money to improve their minds and 
aid the cause. 

Suddenly she turned and saw Spinner— 
and was down from the table, her swinging 
foot upon the floor, her whole active person 
tense with surprise, her face deeply flushed. 

“‘John!”’ she cried; and projected her 
body toward him, threw her arms about his 
neck, and kissed him with the direct and 
unembarrassed gesture of a young child— 
or an animal feeding a long-felt hunger. 

She started at once talking to him, ques- 
tioning him, with an equal disregard of her 
surroundings and auditors. The committee 
on the platform having finished counting 
the dingy piles of bills upon the bare wood- 
colored table were now announcing the 
amount of the collection. 

““Go hire a hall!” a thin, Oriental-faced 


‘ youth next to Sonia—evidently another 


garment worker—advised her, with the 
level equality of discourtesy which passes 
between the sexes who have worked to- 
gether in a factory or in a practical working 
people’s campaign for revolution. 


“Sure,” the girl answered him, “‘if the 
fellow worker will let me put him in a cage 
and exhibit him there.” 

The fellow worker, a dark, slight youth, 
bent a look of intense blackness upon her; 
which she returned with frank truculence. 

“We'll show you as the only living hu- 
man aéroplane,” the girl remarked, call- 
ing attention to the rather extraordinary 
prominence of the 
youth’s ears. ‘And get 
big money!” she proph- 
esied. “And we'’llagree?’ 
she said, “‘to give all the 
proceeds to 
the_ cause!” 

“Aw, drop 
Pt? Tex 
claimed the 
youth an- 
grily, while 
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He Was Thinking; 
Thinking His 

Usual Undercurs 
rent of Thought of Revolution in General 


several others looked round toward her 
rather languidly. It was no unusual event 
to them—an exchange of hostilities of this 
kind there between the sexes. 

Spinner smiled slightly and touched the 
girl’s arm significantly. 

“Oh, all right,” she said quickly, and 
withdrew her defiant glance from her op- 
ponent. 

She flushed as she did so, and for a mo- 
ment turned down her eyes to avoid Spin- 
ner’s—a thing she did for no man living 
but John Spinner. 

“Look,” she said to him, recovering her- 
self quickly. ‘‘ We'll be through here before 
many moons now. You stand over there 
and wait for us.”’ 

She spoke to him as she had looked upon 
the crowd, with a certain air and pride 
of proprietorship. For Spinner after all— 
though always when possible in the back- 
ground, and at just this time not in any 
flush of popularity with his fellow work- 
ers—was still a considerable and recog- 
nized figure in the circles of revolution. 

He subsided willingly back against the 
dead. surface of the dark-green wall and 
watched the diminishing crowd, while the 
two girls at the table called their wares and 


started gathering together their takings of 
small coins, and their remaining periodicals 
preparatory to leaving. 

Many members of the crowd stopped and 
exchanged greetings with Sonia. It was cer- 
tainly a gathering of human beings of a 
vastly different type, as Spinner saw, mus- 
ing, watching them, from the homeless 
men with whom he had just been living—the 
Western ‘working stiff,’ with the laconi¢ 
almost affected paucity of emotion of the 
Far Western. These foreigners, Eastern or 
Sotitheastern Europeans, in their gestures 
or in their dark, white-rimmed, quick- 
turning eyes, showed an emotionalism, ac- 
tual or potential, which was almost Ori- 
ental. 

He turned finally, to see Sonia coming, 
and they went out together, leaving the 
last: details of the evening’s business at the 
pamphlet table to Sonia’s fellow worker 

Vera. He walked beside her to the lodg- 
ing house where she was now located. 


vi 


PINNER and this woman—this 

girl—had lived together as man and 
wife for two or three years now, in the 
time he had had his headquarters in 
Chicago. He had met her on the Pacific 
Coast in the work there. She had been 
the wife of another professional rad- 
ical—a man of a somewhat 
effeminate type, of much in- 
ferior mind to Spinner’s. And 
they had felt after a time— 
both Spinner and herself—that 
she would better leave him, so 
that they could join forces more 
effectively in the work for the 
revolution. 

She was a young woman— 
considerably younger than he— 
in the early twenties—but she 
had already seen much of life at 
close range, without the usual 
carefully fed illusions of the 
young bourgeoise woman. She had 
had at first the harder and more 
practical view of life of the economic 
class whose girls normally work in 
factories. Then coming into the rad- 
ical movement with the garment 
workers she had met and been mar- 
ried to Spinner’s friend; and had traveled 
with him about the country from one large 
city to another, taking part with him in 
his work with her characteristic energy 
and enthusiasm. She had seen, therefore, 
life and men and cities from an angle and 
a close-range view of the actualities of life, 
which gave her an outlook that would 
appear unbelievably hard and even shock- 
ing to the sensibilities of the average bour- 
geoise woman of twice her age. Now for two 
years she had been in the center of radical 
affairs in Chicago—largely an independent 
agent—while Spinner moved about the 
country as he found it advantageous. 

She retained—as she had in her first mar- 
riage, and as is not uncommon in the more 
loosely tied and less formal marital rela- 
tions of the radicals—the name of Sonia 
Silver; a name which critics of her own 
sex—of whom her energetic methods gave 
her many—claimed had been at her birth 
and until her conversion to radicalism 
Sadie Silvensky. Whatever her name 
might have been, she was, as Spinner well 
appreciated, a very able, restless and effi- 
cient spirit—a most capable and valuable 
fellow worker, who devoted her whole ener- 
gies and her quick and ingenious mind to 
the revolution. 

She talked energetically and excitedly as 
they walked in the direction of her lodging 
house—her Eastern temperament and ne- 
cessity for vocal self-expression offering, 
as always, a strong contrast to the silence 
and undemonstrativeness of Spinner, which 
held him during the great part of his daily 
life. They came at last to the place where 
she was rooming—the lodging of reds which, 
from the continual activities of the authori- 
ties in raiding it, the Wobblies with their 
usual sardonic humor had named Restful 
Valley. 

It offered in an extreme form the sense of 
sadness and isolated melancholy given by 
the occasional sooty dwellings which sur- 
vive in odd corners of the industrial centers 
of the city, which for the present are not 
required for railroad yards or factories or 
wholesale blocks. On one side it bordered 
one of the can-littered, cinder-paved empty 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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HROUGHOUT the manufacture of every one of the 1500 Goodell-Pratt 

Tools this fact is kept firmly in mind—that each tool must give useful 
Service over the longest period of time. This has been accomplished only by 
the use of the best materials, the employment of the most skillful workmen 
and the adoption of the most approved methods of tool designing. 


oy lak aR Sedna 


The all-steel mitre box is built like a modern bridge. 
The rosewood level is one of the 146 sizes and models 
of the famous Stratton Levels, known the world over 
for their unquestioned accuracy. The bit brace is the 
favorite of many carpenters. The floor scraper dis- 
plays all that cleverness of design for which the 
Goodell-Pratt Tools are noted. The combination 
square and the bevel are instruments that stand the 
knocking about which often comes to tools in a 
carpenter’s kit, without losing any of their accuracy. 

The very tool you contemplate buying can prob- 
ably be found among the 1500 Goodell-Pratt Tools. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
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Cut-away view of Model 
“K" Oil-Kipp for 
Spring Pins and other 
horizontal positions. 
Kipp-Adapters fit Oil- 
Kipps to any make of 
truck or car. 


| Because squeaks cause ratiles 


Squeaks gnaw away at 
spring-bolts until enough of 
the bolt is worn away to 
cause a rattle. 


And a rattling bolt means a 
loose bearing and vibration 
that often causes spring 
breakage. 


Oil-Kipps silence and pre- 
vent the squeaks caused by 
poor lubrication. 


They replace any lubricating 
cup, gun or other device and 
shoot heavy oil, under pres- 
sure, over the most snugly 
fitting bearing surfaces. 


One filling from your oil can 
loads them with enough 
shots for a month, and by 
simply snapping their spring 
plungers you can lubricate 
your chassis in three minutes 
without dirt or bother. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry 
them as yet, send for the free 
bulletin, “Silencing the Chas- 


» 99 


S1S. 
MADISON-KIPP CORPORATION 


Madison, Wisconsin 


A Spring Pin, worn out 
because of the inability 
{ of grease to lubricate. 


Cut-away view of Model 
“H"’ Oil-Kipp for Steer- 
ing Knuckles and other 
vertical positions. 
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lots which visitors in Chicago marvel to 
find occupying what would seem to be im- 
mensely valuable property in the heart of 
a great city. Its flat, bare, unornamented 
brick front now gave that peculiar sense 
of secrecy and possible danger that come 
from a house on a dimly lighted sordid 
street, whose whole face shows no light but 
the dim one over its hall door. 

They went in together, walked up the 
faintly lighted stairs, down the hall, into the 
room of Sonia Silver, on the second story, 
with its one window opening out upon the 
black, can-sprinkled empty lot. She turned 
on the white glare of the electric light and 
pulled down the window shade, still talk- 
ing, exclaiming concerning the work—ex- 
plaining the developments that had come 
in his absence and the progress of the legal 
fight made for the men whose martyrdom 
had been discussed in the meeting of that 
evening. 

“That was good stuff,” she said, throw- 
ing her small hat upon the bed. And then 
suddenly she reached over—where he had 
seated himself, lighting a cigarette—and 
patted his hand as he brought it back upon 
the arm of the cheap rocking-chair. 

““Byery one—every one of our boys,” she 
went on in her rapid voice, “‘that gets put 
away—pushes the movement along just so 
much.” 

“The more the merrier, eh?” said Spin- 
ner, smiling and watching her as she stood 
for a moment before her mirror and passed 
her hand hurriedly over her perfectly plain 
hair. 

It was interesting to watch her. She gave 
this martyr propaganda such a different 
value from that which he did. To him it 
was one of the various necessary and ef- 
fective forms of propaganda; it roused his 
emotions very little except occasionally in 
its extreme form, when the I. W. W. used 
that very effective means of propagating 
class hatred which it was now employing— 
the photographing of the dead body of the 


occasional man killed or executed in the vi-" 


olence of class strife, and circularizing the 
workers with cheaply printed reproduc- 
tions of these pictures of dead men, show- 
ing their more or less ghastly wounds. 

This did at times affect him, especially 
when he employed the pictures in public 
speaking; they refreshed and stimulated 
his expressions of hate; but mostly his 
hatred—deep as it undoubtedly was—ran 
cold and quiet, and he viewed all forms of 
propaganda with the practiced eye of the 
man who played upon them as a means to 
an end—an organ of mass emotionalism of 
whose key he was master. With a woman it 
was different; he had never yet seen a 
woman—including this one—who was not 
borne away to some extent by the emo- 
tionalism she was creating in others. 

He looked round the room rapidly as 
Sonia was straightening her dress. There 
were none of these extreme pictures vis- 
ible—though no doubt they could have 
been found in the pile of radical papers and 
red pamphlets that stood in the center of 
the room under the bulb of the electric 
light hanging down from the bare white 
ceiling. But on the walls he saw again that 
she had moved here with her and put up 
again her portraits of her favorite mar- 
tyrs—her framed photograph of Joe Hill, 
whom she had known; of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, persecuted though not then yet dead 
of violence in Germany; the portraits of 
several others cut from Sunday newspa- 
pers; and always that old, familiar ro- 
mantic picture of Charlotte Corday, looking 
out, large-eyed, from the bars of her last 
prison. 

It was a hideous room—bare white ceil- 
ing, walls covered with that cheap coarse- 
patterned paper, whose figures look like 
huge magnified beetles crawling in set col- 
umns toward their top; and coarse lace 
curtains, grimy with the eternal soot of the 
smoky neighborhood. 

And in it all appeared the one insistent 
note of sentiment—the girl’s pictures of 
her martyrs. 

_ The place was hideous, absolutely con- 
sidered, yes; but relatively to what John 
Spinner had been through, far otherwise— 
both clean and comfortable. He had bathed 
and fumigated and generally cleaned him- 
self and his clothing, as he must when 
emerging from the jungle, yet the depriva- 
tion and uncleanliness of the life among the 
homeless men were still very close to his 
memory and senses; and even he—cold- 
blooded as he was supposed to be—felt the 
grateful warmth and sense of cleanliness 
and a personal solicitousness and affection 
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ie 
which the return to the life and sue 


ings of woman means first of all to any 
who has been out into the wilderness ir, 


comfortably and watching her with a 
terest not unmixed with affection. — 

She turned as he looked toward 
caught his eye and its expression, and 
an impulsive motion came toward 
clasped him about the head and neek 
held his upper body to her as he sat t 

“Are you glad to see me?” she ¢ 
him, flushing deeply. | 

He put his long thin hand upon hery) 
one and held it. She released him 
from his awkward position. 

“That'll be all,’ she announced w. 
Zar flash of self-mockery, “for the | 
ent. 

For she sensed, though he never | 
it, of course, how essentially repug) 
demonstrativeness was to Spinner; 
cially when it was in any way straine¢ 
awkward. She never, in fact, forgot 
when she was with him. 

“Tell me,” she said, and sat down | 
him, ‘what have you done—you-} 
seen all these weeks?”’ | 

He told her then of his visit to the C; 
his cleaning up of his mission there 
hurrying home. 

“That’s no place of possible impor| 
now,” he said. ‘‘Every minute I was} 
I was planning to get back here to y 
the action is—where there is somethij| 
be done.” He turned the conversation, | 
ing her about herself. } 

She told him then, more communie| 
of the happenings of her life—as wit 
are—the personal side of the progre| 
martyrdom; about the men in jailj} 
women to whom they were married or 
whom they lived—where they were } 
and what doing; women in some ¢as| 
least, of a very different economic an | 
cial standing from that of the men | 
whom they lived. While she talket| 
had taken some work into her hat} 
stockings to darn. Never that he cou} 
member had he seen her idle. She wi! 
endless reservoir of energy, which she } 
an evident pride in using—possibly it | 
playing. And as she darned her well} 
stockings she talked on of the curious | 
disillusioning relations of the prisonen | 
their womenfolk—and of the other wa | 
who in places touched the radical n| 
ment. iy 

And now Spinner holding his ciga| 
poised in his hand sat back in his | 
watching her, waiting, for she was co} 
now very close to the matter of chief} 
sequence to him, which he was anxid| 
learn about from her. 


} 


vil 


dhe WAS, of course, Spinner’s busines | 
possibilist to use and divert all ty; 
forces developed in the capitalist for| 
society to destroy it; his duty to tak | 
vantage of every slip made by tho! 
considered his densely stupid oppo} 
in their decadent social organization; 
there had naturally not escaped hin! 
increasing use to which the women ¢} 
bourgeoisie were and could be tume!| 
the purposes of the revolution, espe) 
since the beginning of the war. al 
For some time all radicals had re‘ 
that this source of aid from the enem}| 
available, and had used it to such @} 
tent that many of its features had 
their way into the peculiar cynical 
of the rougher radical. But more rec) 
the great wave of emotionalism whit 
passed over the world with the um) 
disaster of war had projected itsell 
cially upon the woman, and had swep! 
bourgeois woman from her accustome 
cumscribed life into movements and } 
tions and sensations of which she ¥ 
have been incapable ten years befor) 
creature of her immediate surroun) 
and its influences, her emotions had | 
used by chance radical acquaintane) 
bring the more prosperous women by’ 
sands and tens of thousands, first inton 
ments expressing a natural feminine 
from war, from that into pacifi 
from pacificism into radicalism of 
by an easy-graded way, which wo 
made it impossible for the women |) 
selves to recount the exact steps 1 
mental progress. a . 
To Spinner watching this new emot 
force rise in the world to be played Uh 
seemed to a more and more ¥ 
(Continued on Page 165. 


(Continued from Page 162) 
»—more so in its possible results than its 
«2 numbers. For he could see already 
pibilities of securing from among these 
qen not only financial. supporters of 
ycalism—as there were now in great 
ybers—but. eventually spies and even 
yts provocdteurs among the capitalists: 
r it struck him ‘incidentally as infinitely 
ysing that the idle and overfed women 
‘ne capitalist class, thrown out of nor- 
glife by the present maladjustments of 
jtalistie production, should promise to 
yme through their women’s emotions 
the curiosity incident to idleness one 
‘he most potent instruments for the 
euction of the society which had pro- 
yd them. 

*f Pandora had had a family of children 
‘ad worked in a factory,” he had often 
j of them in his usual bitter way -to 
ja, “she would never have had the time 
jake all that trouble in the world by 
ging that hatbox.” 
‘ywhich she, as hostile to the type as he, 
ays eagerly agreed. 
} was a rather daring experiment in 
j pulation of this kind of woman which 
ad planned before his departure and 
ih Sonia had been carrying out in his 
sice, the matter which it was Spinner’s 
sinterest now to learn about, and to the 
1g of which Sonia was now coming. 
‘yur friend,” he asked her flippantly, 
| plumed Joan of Arc’’—for he in- 
ed continually new and scornful names 
+r—‘‘how isshe coming along with us?” 
ye got her!”’ said Sonia—and shot her 
yinged hand out with dramatic energy. 
got her—absolutely. Something 
"—very big. You’ll be surprised!” 
f sat impassive while she looked at 
(starting from the beginning to phrase 
-accomplishments dramatically; he 
taed her intently, waiting with some 
stience for her development of’ her 
t. 
/was a matter of high importance to 
jter—a move because of which he had 
sly strained to some extent his bonds 
lthe I. W. W. in his plans to follow the 
lr and. more prominent possibilists. 
é men had in their successive moves 
ited with the multitudinous cheap 
ers among the carmen and stockyard 
Myees, and now with the still more 
Itudinous steel laborers, and would 
i the massed power of these multi- 
(—under the equal-suffrage rules of 
cism—behind them in their campaign 
ist the existing control of the Amer- 
Vederation of Labor. But Spinner him- 
‘ad, partly through previous contact 
(he field, planned his radical campaign 
ln the greatest of all American unions— 
“ly within the federation, with a mem- 
sip already largely disaffected, and for 
1 the object of secret campaigning by 
W. W.—the great union of the coal 
is. It was an organization so great and 
épread, in fact, that he, at least for the 
it, could hope to touch but one of its 
| fields. 
twas to one of these that the great 
leois woman with whom Sonia had 
rworking held the key, he hoped, for 
locking. And now Sonia, working, 
‘ulating with her stockinged hand, 
‘lating the entire episode to him, de- 
yng it from the beginning, withhold- 
‘e dénouement of her drama until its 
3° place in the ending. 
tom the political-amnesty game— 
1 you left her,’’ she said in her dis- 
id way—‘‘on with us always. Every 
ching. She takes it all, as we to-day. 
3 convinced! From there to the 
‘—the accursed murders of the work- 
‘ass—in this damned capitalist war. 
(mes to that too. She sees as we do 
tely. And from there her conscience 
les her. She sees—she starts to see— 
nole of industry—as it is!” 
bt too far,” jeered Spinner. “Not to 
‘ a part of the proceeds. Nothing 
ae 
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“Nothing like that, no!” the girl said, 
laughing, but immediately serious again, 
dramatic earnestness never far away. 
“No—but this much. This positively. I 
can promise you. She wants to see you. 
She wants now to advise with you—on 
ways and means—for economic justice for 
her workers. Hundreds—thousands.” 

‘“Does she?” asked Spinner, and a faint 
but pleased smile came over his thin lips. 

“Isn’t that pretty good? Going some? 
More than you expected?” she asked, 
flushed—looking for his approval. 

He gave it to her, placing his hand over 
hers, with its darning needle, as she flushed 
still more deeply. 

Here was reward enough for all her 
labor—a sheer profit over and above the 
satisfaction of her success for success’ sake; 
for all her endless activities, arranging com- 
mittees, arranging meetings, spreading lit- 
erature—all the hard, practical work to 
which she was inured, expended for the di- 
rection and the guidance of a movement 
for those other women, capable neither of 
the hard physical work nor the mental 
effort essential for its promotion, but who 
would have all the public credit for the suc- 
cess she had engineered. 

Even Spinner gave her achievement only 
passing attention; he was thinking on—of 
what could be founded on it. His hopes, 
his plans, in fact, were aimed eventually to 
secure a very definite object, the unioniza- 
tion of these mines—an accomplishment 
that would contribute a great personal 
triumph for him; for these mines in which 
this woman’s fortune lay were notorious in 
labor circles for the fact that year after year 
with others in their section of the country, 
they had preserved an unbroken impassa- 
ble front to Iabor organization. If he could 
bring about in any way what others had for 
a quarter of a century now attempted or 
pretended to attempt in vain it would be a 
strengthening of his personal power and 
prestige that would carry him far along the 
way he had laid out for himself, 

Of course the woman was only a part 
owner in the mines; they were managed 
and controlled by the males of her fam- 
ily—her brother being the nominal head of 
operations and the actual head of the family 
fortune that held them. 

And yet Spinner listening to Sonia’s de- 
tailed and exhaustive report had the feel- 
ing that something was about to develop 
from his plans. 

You can do much with a woman—and 
especially these days with a woman whose 
sympathies have been carefully stimulated 
and interested in social reform. And it 
seemed to him, from Sonia’s clear verbatim 
repetition of her talk with this Mrs. Brown- 
Tucker, that she had now some definite 
hope—some actual plan in mind for accom- 
plishing the end he had been working for. 


Indeed, she had practically said as much, 
according to Sonia’s reporting. 

The girl was going on, with her endless 
buoyancy and dramatization of her ac- 
complishments, when suddenly she stopped 
staring into his face, 

“What a fool I am!” she cried with sud- 
den violent self-reproach. ‘What a fool! 
Here I talk, talk, and you sit there—all 
in—dead. Like a ghost. Come,” she said. 
os two o’clock. You ought to go to 

ed.” ? 

He was tired, when he thought of it. The 
place had an enervating, softening effect 
upon his usual restless nervous energy. He 
felt, with pleasure and gratification, the 
sense of warmth and cleanness and personal 


attachment which lives in the atmosphere 
round woman—a sharp and pleasing con- 
trast to the traveler fresh returned from 
the haunts of the homeless men. He looked 
about him with a deep unusual sense of 
quiet and security at the hideous room, the 
girl in her plain garments before the mirror 
of the ugly machine-made bureau, and the 
grim and miscellaneous gallery of martyrs 
on her walls. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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An ordinary window shade—a coarse 
muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 


to give it weight and smoothness. This 
britile filling quickly loosens and falls 
out—cracks and pinholes appear—the 
shade wrinkles and sags 


A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven no chalk or clay is needed 
to give-it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
wears 


‘There’s a wrong and 
there’s a right way to make 
| window shades 


Learn this difference before you 
buy: youll save yourself’ money 
and disappointment. 


The ordinary window shade is 
made of a coarse and _ loosely- 
woven cloth, then coated with a 
“filling” of chalk or clay to give 
it weight and smoothness. 


It is made the wrong way. It 
can’t stand the strain and stress 
of everyday usage - 
for the “filling’”’:soon 
becomes hard and 
brittle. Under the | 
Strain and stress Ordinary material 
at the window, it’s cracks when folded 

2 tight 
bound to crack and 
fall out, leaving unsightly pin- 
hole streaks. The shade wrinkles 
and sags. 


An entirely different kind of 
cloth is used for Brenlin—a fine, 
heavy, tightly-woven material, 
perfectly made. 


Brenlin contains no chalk, no 
clay, no filling of any kind! 


This is the right way to make window 
shades: Brenlin proves it. It is soft and 


the long-wearing window 


supple—yet always hangs straight and 
smooth. And ‘it- outwears’ two or three 
ordinary window shades. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town. 
See the many rich, mellow colorings he 
has in this long-wearing material—and 
Brenlin Duplex, one’ color on one side, 
another color on the other. 


To make sure you’re getting genuine 
Brenlin, try the’ famous Brenlin folding 
test, and look ‘for the name “Brenlin” 
perforated on the edge—when you buy 
and when your shades are hung. If you 
don’t know where to find 
Brenlin, write us; we will 


—_ 


___| seethat you are supplied. 


b __|._ For windows of little 
oS .! importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you 
best value in shades 
made the ordinary way. 


Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 
pinholes 


Write today for a valuable booklet 
on how to shade your windows beauti- 
fully; it’s free. With it we will send 
you actual samples of Brenlin in several 
different colors. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 102 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, Ohio—“ The oldest 
window shade house in America.” Fac- 


tories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Branches: New York City and 
Oakland, Calif. Owner of the good will 
and trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple 
Co, 


shade material 


U. S. Gov't Post Office, Baton Rouge, 
La. Shaded with Brenlin by the Globe 


Furniture Company 
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; for hotels, 
offices, stores 
and homes. 


USPIDORS, waste baskets, 
umbrella jars, pails and fire 
pails of ‘‘Fibrotta’’ are the best 
looking, most durable and econom- 
ical ones you can buy.  MHand- 
some mahogany in color, they are 
made in one piece under tremen- 
dous hydraulic pressure and have no 
cracks or seams to hold dirt. ‘They 
will not rust, swell, warp, leak or 
dent out of shape. 


For the 4ome a ‘‘Fibrotta’’ dishpan 
is just the thing. Itis very sanitary 
and will not chip fine dishes like 
a metal pan. ‘‘Fibrotta’’ pails do 
not. harbor. creasemana maim: 
“‘Fibrotta’’ baby baths do not give 
the tender skin of infants a shock, 
like cold metal. Papers placed in 
‘‘Fibrotta’’ waste baskets will not 
sift out and litter the floor. 


“YXth CENTURY 
XSOOLER 


An absolutely sanitary cooler for serving 
drinking water. No dirty or germ laden 
ice can come in contact with the water, 
which is always served at the coolness of a 
woodland spring—never disagreeably and 
dangerously cold. The ice is held in a 
separate container of “‘Fibrotta”’, a non- 
conductor, which keeps the heat out and 
the cold in. On this account the cooler uses 
far less ice than others and soon pays for 
itself in ice savings. 


Our “ Fibrotta” Catalog or Cooler and 
Dispenser Catalog sent on request. 


“Fibrotta” pails last 
two or three times as 
long as others. No 
cracksorseams. Won't 
rust, swell or dent out 
of shape 


“Fibrotta” spittoons. 
Very sanitary, dura- 
ble and easy to clean. 
Handsome mahogany 
color. “Fibrotta” or 
metal tops 


Fire pails of “ Fibrot- 
ta” outlast all others. 
Approved by fire un- 
derwriters 


“Fibrotta” umbrella 
stands are very at- 
tractive and durable 


ORDLEYéLJTAYES—= 
( © OUDR | [PADQUARTERS 


1 Leonard St. Dept. B 


Established 1889 


New York City 
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me to reply by saying that if S. P. is not 
a well-managed railroad we have none 
in all the length and breadth of this 
land. Its great operating director, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board—the 
big J. K. known and respected all the way 
from New Orleans and El Paso up to Port- 
land and Seattle—is among the few really 
great railroad operators in the United States, 
which in railroading almost means the 
entire world. Yet on this road 100 per cent 
of freight ton miles in 1915 jumped to 140 
per cent in 1916 and to 173 per cent in 
1917; while the number of freight cars— 
100 per cent in 1915—actually dropped to 
94 per cent in 1916, and only returned to 
the original 100 per cent in 1917. The 
average capacity of these cars had in- 
creased but a mere two per cent in the two 
years. Operation was the thing, and the 
only thing. : 

For one thing the operating forces of the 
road had the benefit of the patriotic educa- 
tional propaganda toward better loading— 
a propaganda which was quickly followed 
up by unbending rules. The stress and 
stimulus of war counted—not only with the 
men who loaded the cars but those who 
actually moved them. Intensive car load- 
ing, the placing of far higher minimums in 
carload lots of commodities of all kinds, the 
raising of demurrage, the increase of penal- 
ties for delays of every other sort—these 
worked the miracle; not only in the case of 
Southern Pacific but of other roads as well. 
In no other way could the freight traffic 
estimated for 1925 be taken care of by the 
rolling stock and terminals of 1917. 

““The thing to do is to take the friction 
out of the pipe and at the same time to 
increase the pressure,” says Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt. “‘To continue the campaign for 
heavier car loading is of vital importance to 
the public as well as to the carriers. In no 
other way than by increasing the pressure 
on the traffic stream—intensive car load- 
ing—and by removing obstacles to flow— 
prompt loading, unloading and movement 
of cars—can more volume be driven through 
the channel provided by existing cars and 
tracks; in no other way can elasticity of 
circulation be attained, whereby in times 
of stress facilities can be made to work 
overtime and carry an overload. The ap- 
peal must be made to the public to continue 
to codperate and to assist us in every pos- 
sible way both in raising the carload and in 
consenting to increases in carload mini- 
mums. The codperation of shippers—so 
cheerfully and loyally given to help win the 
war—should now be given again to help 
solve forthcoming domestic problems quite 
as serious as those that confronted us dur- 
ing the war—if not more so.” 


I 


Six Billion Dollars Needed 


I know exactly what Mr. Kruttschnitt 
means and also appreciate the very real 
difficulties that he and all the other railroad 
executives are going to face when they ask 
the commercial public of the United States 
to continue wartime traffic practices a long 
time after the ending of the war. Hereisa 
big wholesale grocer down in a Texas city 
which is served in part by one of the 
subsidiaries of the Southern Pacific. 
He is tired of wartime regulations—and 
wartime service—and does not hesitate to 
say so. 

“There is no reason whatsoever, as far as 
I can see it,” he says to me, ‘‘for the United 
States Railroad Administration’s continuing 
to ask that cars be loaded still heavier, re- 
gardless of the fact that a minimum load of 
36,000 pounds of canned meats, canned 
vegetables or other commodities of that 
sort is sufficient for a jobber for twelve 
months’ supply. Nevertheless he is almost 
compelled to ship 60,000 pounds, which is 
more than he wants, more than he is able 
to buy—particularly if he is compelled to 
buy his other commodities in anything like 
the same ratio. Moreover, if prices of food- 
stuffs should drop no wholesaler cares to be 
overstocked with these things, at the pres- 
ent high market prices.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Howard Elliott, who stands 
in almost the same relation to the Northern 
Pacificsystem that Mr. Kruttschnitt stands 
to the Southern Pacific, has something of 
this last point of view in his mind, for he 
does not hesitate to put down as the 
definite needs of our railroads for the next 
five or six years the staggering total of 
600,000 new freight cars in addition to some 
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20,000 locomotives and 20,000 passe’: 
cars. Translated into costs these g} 
figures are all the more appalling. Six]) 
dred thousand freight cars, at an aye} 
cost of $2500 each, come to $1,500,000) 
as astarter. Twenty thousand locomot} 
at $60,000 each make $1,200,000,000. 
remembers rather sadly when a pretty r} 
locomotive could be bought at $10,00) 
$15,000. Those days are gone. The b 
the big steam pullers now cost as hig)| 
$85,000 each, and those designed for op} 
tion on electric lines are priced at $125, 
Passenger cars can still be bought fj 
figure approximating $15,000, which m: 
the total for these $300,000,000. a 
All in all this needed new rolling sj] 
figures out to the pretty tune of al| 
$3,000,000,000. How easily we com: 
think in billions these days instead) 
millions. Mr. Elliott and his brother 
roaders feel that the tracks and termi} 
to accommodate them will easily amour | 
an additional $3,000,000,000. ] 
Six billions of dollars! It was a lo) 
money—yesterday. It is a lot of me} 
even to-day, unless you say it mig 
quickly. And it brings our unansy 
question of a moment ago of how m 
money the railroads really need for 
next five years to a fairly definite figure 
little more than a billion dollars a yeai 


What Twenty Cents a Day Would 


‘Even then it is no certainty that, ¢ 
if the railroads were able to secure this) 
capital, they would be able to expen 
within five years,’ continues Mr. Blk 
“Twenty thousand locomotives in 
years is a pretty large contract for a e 
try whose maximum output of this sor 
railroad equipment has hitherto beens) 
1800 a year. Prices aside, we are shor 
labor, short of raw materials. And 20 
locomotives, 20,000 passenger cars 
600,000 -freight would tax our buik 
shops—to put the matter very mildly 
deed.” 

Still we are a pretty big country, | 
Elliott, and after our recent great adi} 
ture billions do not seem to trouble our} 
very much—perhaps, as a matter off 
not enough. A clever Wall Street bai 
has worked out that if each of the hun¢' 
million men, women and children wer} 
save a mere twenty cents a day—on! 
average no great sum whatsoever—the| | 
total of the savings would come to s/f 
$6,000,000,000 a year—enough to take) 
of the very vital growing needs of our: } 
roads, the equally pressing needs of our | 
merchant marine and many other thing } 
well. And the great era of national ext; 
agance and wastefulness that set in on ? 
eleventh day of November, 1918, wi) 
seem to indicate, among many other thi 
that when the American wants a dolla ? 
has his own most satisfactory way of f 
ing it. I 

I do not think that the question of | 
nation’s being able to raise the money! 
railroad development is a perplexing j! 
of our great transportation problem at § 
moment. Two things will bring the mo} 
forth—faith on the part of the investm'| 
buying public in the business future of [ 
carriers, and a definite and progres 
policy for the future on the part of tl; 
selfsame carriers. Of this last the plan} 
increased rolling equipment upon their} 
becomes a definite and most impor} 
chapter. But before we return 10 
future plan let us consider for a few mim’ 
the all-important financial end of the pi; 
osition; the thing which seems to-day 0 
almost solely engrossing the railroad ext 
tives. * 

“The whole railroad question as 
it,” says Mr. Frank Trumbull, chairma 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and other 
portant roads, ‘‘can be brought down ' 
single sentence: Can the railroads be m 
a profitable enough business to aul 
investment capital in competition V" 
manufacturing and other forms of At’ 
ican industrials?” ¥ 

That is simple and succinct. Yet bac) 
its very simplicity lies a vast ram 
of complexity. For the moment mos 
this complexity lies about the heads 
Congress. Yet even before Congres® ” 
came superensnarled in this railroad PI 
lem the Railroad Administration a HM 
something of a success of the same th 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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ta all fairness it must be said that the 
teport and findings of its well-organized 
ycommission—headed by Franklin K. 
;—despite some sins of omission and 
nission, quite exceeded in its efforts to 
ethe pay of railroaders on a related and 
sific basis any efforts that the railroads 
nelves had ever made. They were not 
yyrogressive along these lines. 
» question of railroad pay, though 
ngly not tightly tied up with that of 
jads to-morrow, as a matter of fact has 
» indeed to do with it. The president 
» of the busiest of our Eastern trunk 
s-a system of some four thousand 
sof main line and ranking fourth or 
;mong the carriers of the land in the 
ie of the traffic it handles—recently 
ja study of the present increased 
«ind greatly increased expenses as ap- 
éto the business of his road in 1916. 
‘yk 1916 because that year represented 
i1 good business, before his road had 
id upon the abnormal top waves of 
tae traffic. 

1/916 the road had freight revenues of 
(0,000; passenger ones of $16,743,- 
-t total of $112,343,000. Its expenses 
rear were $87,780,000, leaving the 
jty a balance of a little more than 
(0,000. Of this sum, anticipating our 
zee into the great war, it put some 
(0,000 into most necessary permanent 
rrements along its lines. From the 
je it paid its dividends and had a neat 
Is of $4,000,000. 

tlying to this same traffic the in- 
3; of 1919 over 1916—twenty-five to 
ler cent—in passenger and freight 
shere is shown a gain of $47,737,000. 
j7ou see the other side of the picture 
bks good. Then—still using the same 
crative tests—you find that the in- 
3; In wages alone are more than 
1),000; or more than the $47,000,000 
fined by the increased passenger and 
| rates. Yet the wage increases are 

part of the outgo. There are, in 

tn to these, $22,000,000 in increased 
sf material—remember how we saw 
jices of locomotives going up—of 
fan increase of $11,000,000 is in coal 
2 and this takes no account whatso- 
' the further jumps that are bound 
je as a result of the strike in the 
inous fields. 


Wages to Remain High 


ling these increases in outgo we find 
ley come to $70,000,000. And this 
b—far in deficit, even after deduct- 
f increased income—more than wipes 
1 funds for permanent improvement 
Irged to capital, funds for dividends 
ey sort, digs deeply into the payments 
iry for bond coupons and in sixty 
tter the withdrawal of government 
‘ion would thrust this road into cer- 
ceivership, Yet this road in this 
(ity is not much different from its 
i Its problems are in about an even 
ith theirs. And their executives are 
[ concerned at this very moment for 
isir properties may be handed. back 
in at the present wage scales and 
osts as well as at the present rates— 
), guaranty of any protection. 
fane man expects these expenses to 
aterially for a long time—particu- 
ie wage scales. Instead I feel that 
ill rise even higher than they have 
i risen. For, despite all the hue and 
\r them, the cold fact remains that 
ls in railroad wages have not kept 
ith the rises in many other forms of 
lam industry. Since the Government 
‘ntrol they have been raised some- 
‘ss than seventy per cent; in some 
adustries the increases have been 
ladvance of a hundred per cent. 
matter of further fact. American 
éers—with a few conspicuous excep- 
-n the days before the war were 
ly underpaid. The conspicuous ex- 
4s were the men who were protected 
great brotherhoods—the engineers, 
(nen, the conductors and the train- 
hese men had organizations to fight 
ir rights; and they obtained their 
jae decent wage scales. The unor- 
railroad labor—as I have pointed 
veatedly in the columns of THE 
‘AY EVENING Post during the past 
*’S—had neither their full rights nor 
(vage scales. Until the wonder be- 
,ot that the railroads had trade- 
i but that they had so little of it. 
| mselves placed a premium upon it. 
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The Lane. Wage Commission made an 
earnest attempt to readjust these scales and 
though working under a fearful time pres- 
sure made a good deal of a success of its 
job. But it could not ignore the brother- 
hood men as it raised the nonunion workers 
up to a place on the pay rolls which their 
efforts really deserved. And so the fact 
Temains to-day that the brotherhood rail- 
road employees are still well-paid. men. 
You could not add-on a goodly portion of 
that seventy per cent average to their pre- 
war wages and not have the total fairly 
presentable. The difficulties that most of 
them confront—particularly those who are 
in the freight service—are those of service 
rather than of wage. Despite the workings 
of the so-called eight-hour day the hours of 
actual service remain both long and oner- 
ous; and because of the peculiarities and 
exigencies of railroad service in the United 
States they must in all probability so re- 
main. Therefore I think that I am quite 
safe in saying that the railroad wage scales 
will go up before they go down—if ever 
they go down—and in hoping that gradu- 
ally they will be more and more scientifi- 
cally equalized and adjusted and that the 
conditions of train employment in many 
cases will be greatly eased. 


Ready to Pay for Service 


Yet these things should not be impos- 
sible nor even particularly difficult. The 
American people are willing to pay the 
price if only they can have the service. 
Please mark these last words. The crowded 
trains between New York and Chicago and 
between New York and Washington and 
between New York and Boston are the 
high-priced excess-fare trains—that render 
the service. Price seemingly is not an 
object in America these days; at least that 
is the impression gained by one who lives in 
New York. And the price of transporta- 
tion has risen less than that of almost any 
other commodity—luxury or necessity. Its 
average increase in the war period has been 
about twenty-five per cent; which com- 
pares very favorably with shoes or food or 
motor cars. 

That is why I say that the railroad 
executives should have no extraordinary 
amount of difficulty in getting rates to 
attract capital—if they will do but one 
thing: Make concrete and definite prom- 
ises of a bettered service. But few of them 
apparently are willing to do this. Seem- 
ingly they have no plans or—what is prob- 
ably the truth of the situation—they are 
afraid to divulge them, possibly for fear 
that their competitors might get wind of 
them. Despite almost numberless gentle- 
men’s agreements there is still a good deal 
of secrecy and distrust in the railroad 
business. 

Yet the public does demand to know, 
and will continue to demand more and more 
loudly, what the railroads propose to dowith 
new capital if it be given to them. It is not 
enough to talk of 600,000 new freight cars 
or 20,000 new passenger cars or the same 
number of new locomotives. These are 
ordinary necessities of growth—almost rou- 
tine necessities, one might say. What some 
of us wish to know is how the plant itself 
is to be enlarged, and, if you please, 
modernized in some of its details. That is 
what I asked of the executives. And a few 
of them have responded to the request in 
more or less detail. 

Mr. Elliott spoke for the Northern Pa- 
cific and likewise, in a measure, for the 
Great Northern and the Burlington prop- 
erties. He showed the relief and secondary 
lines to be built here and there, particularly 
in the tortuous stretches across the Rock- 
ies. The plans for the Hill group are re- 
markably definite and long-seeing. The 
spirit of the far-visioned empire builder 
still hangs over the properties he so firmly 
established. Mr. Elliott, moreover, men- 
tioned an impending cost against the rail- 
roads that constantly becomes more immi- 
nent—the eventual removal of the infinite 
number of grade crossings all the way across 
the land. Recent requests from but three 
communities on his lines for work of this 
sort would make the railroad’s proportion 
of the cost more than $200,000. Anyone 
who has ridden by day into Chicago from 
almost any direction can hardly fail to be 
impressed by the coming day of grade- 
crossing removal in the many great and 
growing towns and cities of the Middle 
West, where such removal can only be 
accomplished by miles of embankment or of 
cutting—at a terrific expense to all parties 
concerned. And yet with the steady 
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Industrial engineers have 
shown that Plant Standard- 
ization of Paints and Var- 
nishes—including the use 
of standard individual col- 
ors on the various pipes, 
conduits and systems 
throughout the factory, 
makes possible the right 
selection always of the 
paint best suited for the job 
and aids in quickly trac- 
ing trouble to its source. 


Two years ago our indus- 
trial department; in co- 


operation with the Super- 
intendent of Construction 
of the General Baking 
Company worked out the 
standardization plan shown 
above, which is now in op- 
eration in the twenty-five 
plants of that company. 


We are pioneers in this 
field of Plant Standard- 
ization. We shall be glad 
tosend full particulars,and 
are prepared to work out 
a plan specially suited to 
your plant. 
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wipe clean with a damp cloth and it shines 

like new. The finish never loses 
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growth of the American town and the leaps 
ahead of our highway traffic the day of 
such wholesale grade-crossing removal is 
not far distant. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt’s vision leads toward 
more double track for his system. That is 
the way in which he comes back to his 
fundamental idea of increasing railroad 
efficiency by likening its traffic to water in 
pipe, which moves best when pressure is 
increased and friction removed. . 

“Our most essential need,” said he, “‘is 
additional double track. No other thing 
quite takes so much friction out of the pipe, 
while the factor of safety is raised thereby 
to a supreme height. It is hardly possible 
to have head-on collisions on a double-track 
railroad. That is why we move as fast as 
possible to second track, and where we 
cannot afford to make it continuous we 
approximate that condition by increasing 
our sidings and lengthening the existing 
ones. It all goes toward wiping out the 
friction.” 

This is definite. This is concrete. And 
so is J. K.’s desire to increase his shop 
facilities greatly; we already have seen 
how hard pressed the American car builder 
and engine builder may soon find them- 


| selves to meet the necessities of the hour. 


“Tt is obvious,”’ concludes the chairman 
of the Southern Pacific,*‘ that with our shops 
doubled in capacity—in tools and in men 


| as well as in buildings—the length of time 
| that our locomotives will have to spend 


in them will be cut in half. And the gain in 
operating efficiency will be very great.” 


Outsrown Terminal Facilities 


When one comes east across the conti- 
nent he finds that the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central cannot be included 
among the roads whose plans for the future 
lack definiteness.'. Upon these two roads 
runs the greatest volume of traffic in the 


| entire land—both freight and passenger. 
| Their problem has always been almost as 
| much to keep pace with the present ‘as 


to build for the future. In the past four 


| years the passenger miles of the Pennsyl- 


vania .system, east and west of Pitts- 
burgh, have increased from 4,300,000,000 
to 9,000,000,000—more than doubled— 
while the freight traffic, in ton miles, has 
grown from a little over 38,000,000,000 to 
nearly 50,000,000,000. The officers of that 
road do not hesitate to say that if capital 
wereimmediately available the expenditure 
of from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 could 
be started at once on needed additions, 
betterments and extensions to the entire 
system. Such expenditures, which neces- 
sarily require time for completion, they 
say, would merely bring the system up to 
current requirements upon it. Thereafter 
upward of $100,000,000 a year should be 
spent. The volume of traffic on the Penn- 
sylvania doubles in periods which in the 
past have ranged from ten to fifteen years 
each. The road must be kept adequate to 
such increases. 

Yet, with the exception of the great 
stations at New York and at Washington 
there are practically no terminal facilities 
upon the big road, either freight or passen- 
ger, that have not within the past few years 
either been distinctly outgrown or at least 
taxed beyond the limits of their normal 
capacity. A good many folk on Manhattan 
Island regarded the Pennsylvania Station, 
when it was first opened there, a decade 
ago, as a good deal of a white elephant to 
the road. I am not at all sure that another 
decade will not see it outgrown and meas- 
ures under way to add to its capacity. Its 
use has trebled since 1911. The Pittsburgh 
station seemingly was new but yesterday— 
a great and handsome modern American 
passenger terminal. It already is outgrown 
and a real operating problem. 

Chicago is being taken care of in its great 
new Union Station, yet Atlantic City in its 
phases of rapid development needs a new 
station and in a short time must have one. 
The Pennsylvania folk are not asleep to the 
necessities of this and other places. Neither 
are they failing to notice that freight termi- 
nals must at all times keep pace with pas- 
senger; and in these days of the on-coming 
of the new American merchant marine 
particularly so at such port cities as Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Freight trackage 
is nearly as important as terminals. The 
Pennsylvania, like a good many of the big 
Western roads, has always had an ingenious 
fashion of routing its through freight sepa- 
rately and in some cases well away from its 
through-passenger traffic. Freight may go 
more miles, but it must have the easy 
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gradients. That is why its freight : 
across the crests of the Alleghanies is | 
removed from the main-line’ pasgi; 
tracks, while to-day its vision seeb; 
double-track and develop the route ;; 
the lower Susquehanna as the whole |; 
alternative to the old-time Northern: 
tral for the movement of freight bound 
and west from the port city of Balti 
Nor is it content to rest even here’ 
seeks to avoid the present congesti;| 
both freight and passenger traffie 0} 
main line across New Jersey by build; 
brand-new double-track freight line 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania—the of 


of the present Trenton cut-off, 4 
avoids the congestion of the Philade 
district—across the Delaware from '; 
ton well to the south of the present | 
line, to a point somewhere near Ney 
where it would rejoin it; in fact the | 
for the bridge of this new line have ali| 
been set in the bed of the Delaware, | 
Perhaps the most important new ¢/| 
age of the Pennsylvania is the pi) 
which it has for placing its own line | 
Detroit. The road of the red cars ahi} 
reaches Toledo on its own rails. It is) 
definitely proposed to extend it to De 
partly by the construction of a new do 
track railroad and partly by utilizin, 
existing line of the Pere Marquette, 9| 
will be extensively improved. In Di) 
it is proposed to build a belt-line rai} 
connecting the automobile and otherij 
tries of that city; also to construct 
freight yards and additional passenger! 
ties as well as to improve and enlarg 
extremely well-located existing freigh| 
passenger terminals which to-day ares! 
by the Pere Marquette and the Wa} 
Railroads. 4 
All this is vision. This is progress, | 
the New York Central will yield in} 
ther to its great competitor. Its t 
doubles each decade as does the Pen 
vania’s. Its problems of congestioi 
equally great. Albany is the real | 
neck of the Vanderbilt system. Not 
do its lines up from the sea at New 
and at Boston unite there but the : 
takes its way up a fearful hill from | 
ley of the Hudson. This hill is in 
the worst grade on the system—ninet 
to the mile—and so necessitates the b 
ing of the big efficient 100-car th} 
freights that come up from the west §) 
Manhattan Island into five twent 
trains, to go over the hill, which in 
means the maintenance of fifteen or ty 
pusher engines for this service alone. 
is this all. The entire vast traffic 0 
New York Central crosses the Huds 
Albany on drawbridges. which ‘test: 
shown to be open full one-half of the | 
| 


during the summer months. 


Yet this bottle neck—this single e 
sive slowing-up factor of the busiest p 
the main line of one of the busiest of a 
rail systems of the United States—cot 
any minute be entirely eliminated 
construction of a single engineering 
ture—a high-level bridge across the 
sonat Castleton, twelve miles below All 

““We propose to build a bridge wit 
a single pier in the river with its deck 
feet higher than either the Brooklyn ¢ 
Manhattan Bridge across the Hast f 
so as to afford little or no impedime 
the navigation of the Hudson,” say 
New York Central. ‘‘A freight lines 
ing from and off to the east of our pr 
Hudson River main line at Stuyvesan 
rise on a long easy tangent to the foo 
back from the river, where, at the le 
the bridge deck, it will join a sim 
necting line from the Boston and All 
and crossing the river at almost righté 
will come to the present main line 0) 
West Shore property just north of Ra 
At this point a great classification yar 


be developed. “3 ‘ 
“Now the ease and facility of this § 


The Proposed High-Level ; 
f 


The traffic flows both rapidly and eve 
One thinks again of Mr. Kruttsehnit) 
mark about the frictionin thepipe. pid 
(Concluded on Page 173) 


(Concluded from Page 170) 
seen the-actual fate of this bridge proj- 
t, The New York Central folks started 
yll before the war. They obtained the 
val of the War Department and of the 
y Federal authorities having jurisdic- 
rfor their plan for bridging the navi- 
b Hudson. But they could not get 
bay's approval. That ancient Dutch 
y did not like the idea of being shoved 
ie Central’s main line, even for freight 
2, It was nothing to it that the big road 
shoked and congested within its walls. 
yited nothing that some day one of those 
ey-car freights might come tumbling 
y the hill and muss up Pearl Street or 
nion Depot yard in a perfectly terri- 
‘shion. It did not propose to be hurt, 
i not even propose to be insulted; and 
srted its power in state politics to pre- 
ya big railroad from working out a 
f:tly logical and efficient step in its own 
pment. Contemplation of Albany’s 
akes me wonder sometimes why the 
oe men so dislike a sweeping Federal 
tl. 
)s new bridge still remains in the New 
t Central’s improvement scheme, how- 
t only now it will cost some six or seven 
in dollars to build, instead of the four 
ins of the before-the-war estimate. 
_ will have to come, just as bigger and 
+ New York freight terminals will 
«0 come. The Central has solved its 
siger problem there for a decade or 
‘r three in a really superb fashion. 
's freight terminals upon Manhattan 
1 are still in a fearful mess and typical 
l.erica’s greatest and most inefficient 
). Yet this is hardly to be charged 
it the railroad—entirely at any rate. 
number of years it has been arrayed 
ut local politics of a most astonishing 
-some of it vicious and some of it 
¢r stupid—until it finally has been 
éacross the Hudson entirely out of the 
_ New York and into the neighboring 
ef New Jersey. There, at Weehaw- 
it the terminal of its West Shore 
ty, it is preparing to build for itself 
€t Ocean-side port that shall be the 
in0t merely of anything in this coun- 
lit of anything in the entire world. 
peause an expanded waterside termi- 
sch as this must mean of necessity 
érail connection the Central plans for 
far-tracking of its West Shore main 
ill the way from Haverstraw, thirty 
sp the Hudson from New York, down 
Nehawken, and the addition of the 
siry greatly enlarged terminal yard, 
mr and shop facilities. 


Plans for Electrification 


} 
Ithese things hang upon one—the 
I of capital adequate to meet needs. 
Heapital hang three most important 
eger-terminal developments on the 
/ In which the New York Central is 
7 or chiefly interested. These are at 
», at Cleveland and at Cincinnati. 
wee cities stand greatly in need of 
aprovement work. The Central has 
nl to spend on the three more than 
,)0,000—when it can get it. They 
jects not only large in scope but in 
se of at least one of them—Cleve- 
“ed up with the development of a 
sone of electric operation. 
Cleveland project not only involves 
lal relocation of the city’s chief pas- 
/ station but an extensive tunnel 
tthe high bluff upon which the city 
Its estimated cost is now placed at 
000, of which the New York Cen- 
ytem as owner of the New York Cen- 
hilroad and the Big Four will use 
tseventy per cent of the passenger 
ts and be prorated as to the cost in 
4nee, 


ive hardly more than touched upon 
sibilities of the further electrifica- 
Jour standard steam railroads in this 
{ a rapidly narrowing space will not 
lof an extended consideration here 
Nw of the full phases of this possi- 
< It is sufficient to say that though 
' the big railroaders have been most 
>» embark upon this new transporta- 
St others are most fascinated by it 
} studying deeply into it. ' Despite 

the important electric-power in- 
‘dns in the suburbs of New York, of 
dphia, of Oakland and of Portland, 
> we have as yet hardly made more 
Imary steps along this possibility. 
‘ed the Pennsylvania Railroad what 
| had for the further electrification 
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of its properties—it has been most progres- 
Sive along this line—and, asking, remem- 
bered how a great engineer of that selfsame 
road more than .a decade ago had told me 
that he had planned a ten-mile tunnel 
under the Alleghanies—electrically oper- 
ated of course—and how each year he 
redrew that tunnel and made it a mile or 
more longer. So do science and modern 
tunnel-making progress. And only a little 
time ago I heard how another engineer was 
devising an automatic tunnel-boring ma- 
chine by which it might be possible to bore 
a thirty-mile tunnel under that same great 
barrier range of mountaing and have a 
simple grade of but thirty feet in the whole 
thirty miles from the Conemaugh to the 
Juniata. 

_ “Ultimately it will no doubt be in the 
interest of public service and economy,” 
said the Pennsylvania, “to electrify our 
entire main line between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, as well 
as so to equip the mountain grades from 
Altoona westward across the summit of the 
Alleghanies, and the suburban zones both 
east and west of Pittsburgh. In this con- 
nection we may point out that by the elec- 
trification of two of our important lines of 
suburban travel in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia—the main line to Paoli and the Chest- 
nut Hill branch—we have been able to 
reduce the train movements in and out of 
Broad Street Station so as to prolong for 
quite a few years the period in which we 
shall be able to handle the increasing traffic 
in the present station.” 


The Outlook for the Future 


What further indorsement could electri- 
fication want? And what wider oppor- 
tunity for an appreciation of the possibilities 
in our standard railroad service of the 
abundant water power that still is going to 
waste here and there and everywhere across 
the land? Some railroaders look forward 
to the day when coal will not be trans- 
ported from the mines—a fearful burden 
upon the carriers—but will be burned at 
the mine head and there transmuted into 
electric power, to flow long distances round- 
about. Railroaders are not without vision. 
May I go further and say that among them 
are still to be found to-day—despite all the 
discouragements of recent years and the 
defections that these have brought to other 
industry—men of broadest vision? 

To these men will come—there must al- 
ready have come—visions not only of the 
electric locomotive’s supplanting its older 
brother as coal becomes scarcer and more 
expensive but also the internal-combustion 
engine, which may be translated either as 
the motor truck of the highway or the 
motor that has flanged wheels and runs 
upon standard railroad tracks. Of the 
possibilities of these I shall hope to write at 
another time. They are dazzling—to-day. 
A transport dream of to-morrow is becom- 
ing one existent at this very hour, 

This, it seems to me, is the hour for 
railroaders of strength and of real vision 
to phrase their appeals for assistance 
more definitely and more vividly along 
these very lines. It seems the supreme 
opportunity. Their necessities are being 
realized by the bulk of the country to- 
day—in all probability as never before. 
But the American people want something 
more than a continued appeal for mere 
necessities, plaints and complaints. It has 
little continued interest in any of these. 
What it wants is a picture, a big picture; if 
you please, a picture of American transpor- 
tation to-morrow; new lines, new termi- 
nals, new shops, trains a-plenty, steam and 
electric, the motor-truck supplemental sery- 
ice, the correlation of inland waterways. 
If our railroaders can paint this picture as 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral have just painted it, and paint it with 
even a fair degree of accuracy, they will 
receive all the sympathy and interest and 
support they need. Of that I am sure. 
And Congress will fall into accord with the 
plan—if not of its own volition, then under 
the coercion of public opinion. 

The transportation question may be 
vexed and tedious, but it is not in the long 
run particularly intricate and difficult of 
solution. It needs money—needs money 
vitally. But equally it needs vision—still 
more vision than yet it has received. With 
these two commodities—a modicum of 
judgment and plain old-fashioned common 
sense thrown in—it would almost adjust 
itself and release Congress to the considera- 
tion of some other vexing questions that of 
late have been sadly neglected, | 
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“Fe would see the rut—and fall into it 
the second day,” the younger man assented. 

“Just so! But if we took on a man who 
had nothing but what you might call his 
native ability and a desk to sit at he might 
stumble on something helpful?” 

“That’s precisely it. He might not even 
know what he had found, but it’s dollars to 
brides’ biscuits that he would find some- 
thing. If you O. K. the plan I will have a 
talk with Nares and see how it strikes him.” 

“But what are you going to offer him— 
what is he going to do to earn his money?” 

“T promise you that I will tell him less 
about that than any man was ever told be- 
fore on being offered a cinch. But I will try 
gently to convey to him the idea that what 
we want are his observations—his reac- 
tions to what goes on here.” ; 

Sisson rose. 

“T think both of you have gone crazy,” 
he said. ‘But personally I would rather 
try a crazy scheme than to come here once 
a week and get the blue devils talking and 
arriving nowhere. Put me down for the 
boy with the native talent, Paddy; I'll try 
anything once.” 

Taking cue from a public-service corpora- 
tion, Padrig Nolan created for Sisson 
Brothers the position of tax agent. Nares, 
the young newspaper man, was informed 
that nominally he would be expected to see 
that the firm’s taxes were paid but not 
overpaid. : 

“What you say is interesting, Mr. 
Nolan,” Nares observed, smiling. “But it 
doesn’t seem to make sense. Haven’t you a 
treasurer or an auditor or someone to make 
out checks for the taxes and couldn’t 
you ” 

“You don’t get me,”’ Nolan interrupted. 
“Paying our taxes will never give you 
brain fag. The situation is this: Though 
neither Sisson nor my brother is a dodder- 
ing wreck exactly, and I’m a mere spring 
chicken, we are suffering from too much 
familiarity with the business. We are look- 
ing not only for new blood and young 
blood—what we need is a different breed of 
cats from ourselves, if you know what I 
mean. We want you because you say your- 
self that you haven’t had a day’s experience 
of business in your life. Perhaps you won’t 
see anything wrong at our shop—the hope 
is that you will.” 

“Tt seems to be clearer,’ Nares re- 
marked. “But if you think that I’m com- 
ing down there to poke round like a 
mother-in-law looking for dust on the piano 
and cracked dishes in the pantry you have 
the wrong party.” 

Nolan laughed. 

“Nix on the mother-in-law part, Nares. 
You are explicitly requested not to poke. 
Put your feet on your desk and smoke 
cigars if you please.. You will earn your 
money by keeping your mind open and 
telling us what you think.” 

“Tt’s all as vague as a free-verse poem,” 
Nares said, frowning. ‘‘But your people 
have a reputation for knowing what they 
are doing. I’ll sign on if you say so.” 

Nolan said so, and Wesley Nares went 
on the pay roll of Sisson Brothers according 
to program. He was introduced exten- 
sively through the plant, shops, depart- 
ments, yards and offices of the concern. It 
was impressed on everyone that as tax 
agent it would be necessary for him to 
familiarize himself with every department 
before he could be of much value in com- 
bating the public- spirited zeal of the county 
assessor and the cold calculations of the tax 
collectors. For two reasons Nares hopped 
enthusiastically into his somewhat hazy 
job: One because he had been slaving along 
on a newspaper at thirty dollars a week for 
a long time hoping to get his big chance at 
last; the other because he found himself 
fascinated by the sight he was given of the 
inside of a big plant where nothing could 
interfere with his seeing the wheels go 
round, He proceeded cautiously, avoiding 
anything that might give offense or make 
employees suspicious of him. He made 
friends freely. He asked questions when he 
was invited, but he bothered no one. And 
for three months he attended the weekly 
conferences of department heads without 
once opening his mouth. 

Peter Sisson had been skeptical of the 
Nares scheme from the first. He was as 
anxious as anyone to determine the cause 
of their annoying experiences as a going 
concern, but he considered Paddy Nolan’s 
suggestion an inopportune and excessively 
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expensive joke. Ninety days had go| 
without any returns on this investm 
comedy and Sisson had taken a 
once or twice to raise his eyebrows | 
presence of his two associates and {; 
“Well” in a particularly annoyin; 
entirely unanswerable manner. The 
day Nares came to him and anno; 
that he had a tentative diagnosis to| 
Sisson snapped him up. 

“No, young fellow,’ he said st 
“‘you’ve come to the wrong place. ; 
your report for the next conference, } 
have any ammunition shoot it 4) 
gang.” 

““What I have to say may hurt fe} 
somewhere, Mr. Sisson.” f 

“Feelings? Sisson Brothers don’t | 
that line. Put on your hobnailed | 
Saturday and walk all over feeling| 
will get us anywhere. Twelve-thirty | 

The regular conference that week | 
lot of routine business undone ani| 
gotten, because when it opened |; 
made the blunt announcement tha’ 
Nares, the new tax agent, had the fic 
as long as he needed it. Pitched at th; 
in the room in this abrupt manner, | 
colored a little. But he faced the | 
promptly—on both feet. 

“‘T suppose you all know,” he ]} 
“that I was asked to come here j| 
whether or not I could find anything | 
with the plant—on the basis of an ou | 
looking in. I told Mr. Padrig Nolai| 
I wouldn’t take a job of gum 
things and people to criticize. Ins\ 
have sat back and listened and wi} 
and let impressions hit me just as they | 
I hope the result will be helpful—It| 
have found out what is wrong with } 
Brothers.” vin 

This introduction caused them | 
lean forward. Nares’ next ceria | 
a puzzler: | 

““My diagnosis is weak nerves.” | 
Peter Sisson snapped impatient | 

f 


”» 


“‘Get down to cases, Nares!” he grow 
“T will, Mr. Sisson. But I wantt 
you the broad general lines of my al 
first. Let’s say that the executive offi 
the brains of the firm. The sales 
is the legs. The manufacturing and’ 
sale and transportation departmen 
the hands. Financing—business mi 
ment—the routine of this big busin 
like the heart and the circulatory s 
in the body. As nearly as I can ma| 
all these organs and parts functio) 
fectly. There’s no trouble with the | 
ments. The trouble is in the m 
system of the house. It’s all sl) 
pieces.” | 
“Go on,’ someone growled as / 
paused for words. | 
“Generally speaking, the nerves | 

f 


messengers, office boys, the telegraph 
the people in the mailing room, tht 
who receives mail and express matt 
the telephone operator. And with | 
tention of being unkind I want to 4] 
first that the weakest spot in your | 
is that your telephone operator | 
pretty.” 

Padrig Nolan came up to this bi 
standing. | 


“You've said either too much if 
enough there, Nares!” he exploded. 
Richards came to the firm on my! 
mendation.”’ } 

Nares smiled. 

“T’m not insulting Miss Richard 
complimenting her. She is a capable’ 
for a pretty one. But she has beet? 
ing the house a good deal of cold cas 
worse than that she has been 10 
friends and the confidence of its cust 
It is all because she is pretty and ati’ 
and alive—and knows it.” L 

Sisson characteristically drove st 
at essentials. | 

“You mean that she flirts and | 
herself on company time when she! 
be attending to business?” 

“Only partly that. What makes 
weak link is that she is too femimint 
instance, she comes back at a kil! 
reacts to the man who thinks of he! 
woman instead of as a part of the } 
Brothers machine. Businesslike ©} 
businesslike answers from her—m0s}) 
time. But usually short and shat; 
get short and sharp answers from he 
often forgets that she is talking to ¢ 
ers of the house; she never forgets # 
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icalking to men. In making connections 
oattending to her job she gives a shade the 
pst of it to the man who jollies her along. 
Se has a quick ear and a good memory; 
;> knows the voices and names of probably 
hndreds of people who telephone to the 
hise. But instead of employing those 
1 lities to make business and friends for the 
mise she employs them to lighten the day 
c herself.” 

‘Granting what you say,” Paddy Nolan 
» in, “‘I fail to see how this perfectly 
,ural human trait can cost the firm 
aney.” 

‘Directly it may not,’’ Nares replied. 
‘ut indirectly it does. It means that 
\ss Riehards will concentrate and give 
) best service—the kind the company is 
ying her to give every minute—to the 
yn who register as men to her—men she 
is or who. pay attention to her. It’s 
ryitable. - And those who don’t register 
phat way may not get past her board. In 
uy event the messages and business of the 
ra who are short, sharp, impersonal with 
\ will always-be in danger of a sidetrack or 
i bsent-minded handling or of neglect.” 

Until you have a machine to operate 
j switchboard,’’ young Nolan objected, 
‘don’t see how you are going to overcome 
jaan nature and instincts.” 

‘eter Sisson nodded. 

Exactly, You invent an automaton for 
it place, Nares, and we'll buy it—at your 
41 price. We've had trouble of this sort 
(ore. 

‘You have,” Nares agreed. “I have 
jad traces of it. And before we go any 
wher I want to say that it is your own 
at. If the blame must be placed it goes 
9you, and since I’ve been here I have 
xed round me a little and have become 
avinced that most business firms are 
sotly as shortsighted as you have been. 

The root of the whole trouble with the 
eye systems of business is that you em- 
Ivers are looking at this problem of 
jor help exactly upside down. You 
jid thousands of dollars equipping a fac- 
', building warehouses and offices, ad- 
sising, making connections, employing 
ced and experienced workmen and de- 
ament heads, and then when everything 

sady for opening up you scratch your 
els and say, ‘Now we will need a tele- 

[ne girl and a few messengers and office 
93 and someone to handle mail as it 
jes in and as it goes out, and all that. 

€ out and find some boys and girls and 
lw them into the jobs and then we’re 

? You’re just that careless.” 

e turned to Peter Sisson. 

How much do you pay your best 
‘sman?’’ he demanded. 

Two hundred and commissions.”’ 
Round three hundred a month prob- 
¥. That is because salesmen are the 
dum through which you touch your 
lic, They are worth all they get or else 
* cease to get it. And yet the one em- 
cee who might be made your best 
kman—who reaches a hundred of your 
fomers where any outside man reaches 
is considered so lightly here that you 
ld kick if she asked you for ninety 
ars.” 
You mean the telephone operator?” 
©Nolan said. 
‘do. Look at it for a minute. Just now 
one asked me if I wanted to make the 
lbhone operator an automaton. That is 
fisely and exactly the reverse of what 
ynt to make her. I want to make her 
tially the head of a department, almost 
par with the others in this room.” 

‘dh, fudge!” the younger Nolan snorted. 

‘Yight-o! Let me tell you something. 

other day I met a telephone-company 

‘named Cooper. He is manager of all 

€ p. b. x. boards—the private-branch 

fanges—in this district. He knows 
thony backward. But his principal 
ls to the corporation is that he knows 
thone operators. I went over the whole 

Jad with him. Here is one of the stories 

dd me—it illustrates precisely what 

\ talking about. 

4ast year one of the biggest law firms 

\e state sent for Cooper and told him 

‘they had about decided to have their 

ite-exchange board taken out. When 

~er showed his surprise one of the 

lers said, ‘We realize that this is a 

ward step, but we are dissatisfied with 

“resent arrangement. Our Miss Smith 

Meient enough, but she isn’t human. 

‘business is all intimate business; our 

“ons with our clients are close and 

pe Miss Smith-is an outsider on 
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everything. She treats all comers the 
same—gives them prompt service and 


courteous treatment and there she stops. | 


Though she has been with us for two years, 
she doesn’t know one client from another. 
If someone calls asking for me and I am 
out she says so and cuts them off. We have 
remonstrated time and again. Miss Smith 
looks at us with a fishy eye and says that 
she is giving perfect service. And she is— 
mechanically perfect.’ 

_ “TI get you,’ Cooper said. ‘Any objec- 
tion to discharging this girl—or finding 
another place for her?’ 

““None at all if you can give us a sub- 
stitute who is different.’ 

““T can,’ Cooper said, ‘but she will cost 
you a hundred and a quarter.’ 

““What? For a telephone operator?’ 

““Yes, a human telephone operator— 
one you can practically make a member 
of the firm.’ 

““Oh, see here, Cooper, you’re missing 
the point.’ 

“*T don’t think I am,’ Cooper inter- 
rupted. ‘Think it over.’ 

“The subject was laid on the table after 
that—for a while. Then one day a promi- 
nent man called in asking for one of the 
partners. The girl replied that they were 
not in and closed the incident. The man 
was mad, A few days later the lawyers 
learned that he had called them up to dis- 
cuss retaining them for the first time in a 
whopping big case but he had been dis- 
gruntled by his treatment and had gone 
elsewhere. That was the last straw. The 
attorneys sent for Cooper and told him to 
bring on his new operator. 

“She was homely and dowdy, Cooper 
says, but she was a miracle at the switch- 
board. Troubles rolled off the backs of the 
partners and the girl’s shoulders were 
broad enough to take them all. Ina month 
she knew by heart practically the numbers 
of all the offices ever called and more than 
that she soon had placed all the voices of 
their clients, knew something about their 
dispositions and troubles and called them 
by name on the phone. But what won her 
a happy home was her uncanny ability to 
get. what she was asked to get. 

“One day one of the partners was in 
Needham County trying a case when a big 
railroad man called, asking for him. Miss 
Robinson—or whatever her name is—re- 
plied, ‘Good morning, Mr. Billings. Mr. 
Brown is out of the county—will one of 
the others do?’ 

““No,’ Billings growled, ‘this is for 
Brown and nobody else.’ 

“* And it’s something you want to get to 
him at once? I will find him for you.’ 

“She started in. But as it happened, 
when she got the Needham County court- 
house Brown had already left for lunch. 
No one seemed to know where he would go. 
But the girl pestered them until they 
searched the building and found an ele- 
vator boy who had heard Brown talking to 
his client about the country club. Ten 
minutes later Brown was on the phone, 
wondering how in blazes the girl had lo- 
eated him, and was in communication with 
his friend Billings. What Billings told him 
won a ten-thousand-dollar case for him. 

“Cooper told me he wasn’t surprised at 
this. But he asked Brown whether she 
was worth what he was paying her. 

«She is,’ Brown said. ‘And on the first 
of the month she will be raised to a hundred 
and fifty. I wouldn’t lose her for twice 
that.’”’ 

Nares paused. The Sisson Brothers’ 
cabinet had been listening closely. Now 
Peter Sisson said: “That’s all very well, 
Nares, but if you have ever tried to hire a 
telephone operator you know that a good 
one is a rare bird. I see your point about 
automatons, but can you find us a second 
Miss Robinson?”’ 

“T can’t,” Nares replied, ‘“but Cooper 
can. He claims that every p. b. x. board in 
the city should be operated by a girl hired 
by the company instead of by the sub- 
scriber. He points out that most of these 
girls are now engaged because of friendship 
somewhere in the firm or because they 
happen along. 

““What I said before goes heavy here— 
the average employer looks on a switch- 
board operator as an incidental, a neces- 
sary evil, and he believes that anyone can 
fill the place. If you say the word Cooper 
will find what you need.” 

Padrig Nolan waved a hand. 

““¥ou’ve sold me, Nares,”’ he said. ‘‘We’ll 
decide later what to do about Miss Rich- 
ards.” 

- Peter Sisson nodded emphatically. 
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Enjoy velvet shaves— 


Get this Stropper 
for your safety blades 


Have a smooth, cool, comfortable face — after every 


shave. Always shave quick and easy. By stropping 
your safety blade you give it a real shaving edge—and keep it keen. 


for double-edged safety blades 


You just insert the blade and turn the crank. 
Strops both edges at once, reverses the 
blade and strops the other side. Every 
shave turns the edge of your blade to tiny 
saw-teeth, like this (/*=77*| Stropping 
smooths them back, like this/7 7717, into 
a keen cutting edge that glides over your face. 
However wiry your beard, however tender your skin 
your face will always be shaved clean and close, 


delightfully cool and comfortable, when you strop 
your safety blades with Twinplex Stropper. 


Get Your Twinplex On 30 Days’ Trial 


from any cutlery, hardware, 
drug or department store— 
with 10-year service guarantee. 
Price $5—in satin-lined, nickel 
or leather case. Also a variety 
of outfits, including Twinplex 
Stropper and Shaving Sets. 


Section of edge of blade 
Magnified and enlarged 
to 25,000 diameters 


Before Stropping 4 
4 


More than half: a million 
men now use Twinplex 
Stropper. It is indispensable 
to delightful shaving with 
double-edged safety blades. 
Make your trial of Twinplex 
now—full 30 days’ use in 
your own home, without 
obligation. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 
1649 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
231 Fulton Street, New York. 
591 St. Catherine Street, Montreal. 
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Saves 35c 


Every Morning in a Family of Five 


Quaker Oats forms the best breakfast anyone can get. Asa vim-food and a 


body-builder it is the food of foods. 


Quaker Oats 5c 


Five cents for five big dishes of this ideal food. 


Meat About 40c 


Yet you can serve big dishes 
to five people for five cents. 
It would cost you 40c to 50c at 
this writingto servethem meat 
or eggs or fish as shown below. 

So you can serve five people 
with this luscious dish of the 
greatest food that grows. And 
you'll save 35c on the break- 
fast as compared with aver- 
age meat foods. 

In a year that saving 
amounts to $127.75. 


Ten Eggs 50c 


Enough meat to serve five costs about 40 cents. Toserve five people two eggs each costs 50 cents. 


Figure by Calories 


But quantity is not the proper measure. Food is measured by calories, the 
energy unit of food value. A man must have 3,000 calories daily. 

Quaker Oats yield 1810 calories per pound. Round steak yields 890. Pota- 
toes yield 295. At this writing, this is what some necessary foods cost per 


thousand calories: 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats : : 5l4c Hen’s Eggs Ps ‘ 3 70c 


Average Meats . 4 45c Vegetables 
Average Fish ‘ : 50c Broilers 


llc to 75c 
. Fy - $1.66 


On that basis these meat foods average nine times Quaker Oats cost. 
Quaker Oats means a delicious breakfast. It means right nutrition and great 
savings. Serve the costly foods for variety later in the day. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Make this breakfast dish delightful by serving Quaker Oats. It is flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. Vet all this 


extra flavor costs no extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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“Tet her down easy,” he said. “It isn’t 
her fault that she’s pretty. If she has to go 
she has to go, but we must do something to 
place her first.’’ 

Nares acquiesced. ; 

“T have thought of that,” he said, “and 
I think I have found just the position for 
her. If she takes it none of you will need to 
have her dismissal on your conscience.” 

“Good!” said Padrig Nolan. ‘And I 
want to say right now that I think I have 
your general idea about the company’s 
nervous system. You spoke of office boys, 
stenographers, mail clerks and so ona while 
ago. What you say seems to me to explain 
a lot of things.” 

He turned to the others. 

“Remember when we were in our last 
glooms over conditions three months ago? 
If I’m not mistaken every one of us had 
some hard-luck story to report. Bestwick 
had just lost the business of Cardigan & 
Reese because of delayed shipments or a 
lost special-delivery letter or something. 
Probably the mailing-room boys forgot to 
put the special stamp on our letter. Sam- 
uelson & Co. had quit after their first order 
because of our failure to fill a telephone 
request. That’s the switchboard operator 
probably. Sam Bridger was moaning be- 
cause Sisson’s stenographer hadn’t given 
him a memorandum about girls for the 
factory sewing machines and Drake was 
full of grief because his stencil boys were 
always spilling the beans, I hadn’t thought 
of it before, but now it seems to me that 
every one of those troubles could be traced 
to our bad nervous system, as Nares 
calls it,’ 

Nares interrupted. 

“Absolutely could!” he declared. “I 
heard of those incidents among a lot of 
others when I first came, And I think my 
start on the problem came from getting a 
new angle on the stencil room.” 

He turned to Drake, head of the ship- 
ping department. 

“How much do you pay those boys, Mr. 
Drake?” 

“Bight dollars a week. They haven’t 
much to do. They don’t require any special 
ability or training.” 

Nares and young Nolan laughed aloud. 

“Nares is right!’’ Sisson exclaimed. 
“They don’t need any special training or 
ability or sense or education or anything 
else—and we pay them thirty a month! 
Then when they lose us a ten-thousand- 
dollar-a-year customer we wonder what’s 
wrong.” 

Drake, who had been slow to take the 
point, smiled ruefully at last. 

“But I don’t see, Mr. Nares, how we 
can afford to put a good man on that job 
when it would only keep him busy two or 
three hours a day.” 

“We can’t,” Nares retorted. ‘But 
couldn’t we find something else for him to 
do besides? If he was good enough to 
trust with the important job fi 

“We not only can but we are going to,” 
Jim Nolan interrupted. ‘That much is 
settled, Drake. I’ll attend to the details.” 

Sisson, the president, had been fidgeting. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “but I’m 
anxious to find out what Nares has up his 
sleeve in regard to stenographers. If I’m 
not mistaken it is my girl who is under fire. 
She is the one who bungled Sam Bridger’s 
message about the factory women. What’s 
my sentence, Mr. Nares?”’ 

“T don’t know how far to go with my 
theory about stenographers,” Nares replied 
cautiously. ‘‘Here I think the women are 
reliable and satisfactory—as stenogra- 
phers. But howmany of them aremorethan 
that? Yours, for instance, Mr. Sisson—is 
she in any sense a private secretary?” 

“She is not. She is paid to make pot- 
hooks and transcribe them legibly. She 
almost does that much.” 

“Perhaps that is all you need, but I 
doubt it. I have always thought that if I 
were in business I would not be content 
with a stenographer—that I would have 
a fast clever typist with brains. For the 
bulk of business letters that are almost 
forms it seems to me you should be able to 
say to your girl, ‘Tell Jones & Co. that we 
can’t use their goods, but let them down 
easy’; or, ‘Inform the Standard Pipe and 
Fitting Company that we want estimates 
on a carload of such-and-such pipe.’ It 
seems to me that making pothooks, as you 
call it, is too mechanical to be efficient—I 
mean that a human being ought to be of 
such caliber that mere letter writing would 
only be an incident in her work. My idea 
may be impracticable, but I would cer- 
tainly rather pay three times as much for 
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brains as I would for a human slate) 
write on. In my opinion the avyerz 


_ business stenographer is more ornamen) 


than useful.” 

“But,” Sisson objected, ‘‘a private g 
retary would cost me at least two hundy| 
a month—and they are rare at that. §) 
would have to be unusual. She would ha 
to know this business almost as well as I(/ 
She would a 

“Of course she would,”’ Nares exclaim: 
“But if she is going to be part of the ne, 
ous system of your business and an agen| 
for codrdinating your plans and proje)| 
with the capacities of the people who ;| 
to carry out those plans and projects 
ought to know as much about the busin 
as possible, oughtn’t she?” = | 

“Um-m-m! Perhaps you are right 
Sisson said thoughtfully—‘‘in the abstra| 
But in this concrete case—what abouti 
stenographer?’’ 

“T’ve seen her stop in the middle) 
a busy morning’s work to manicure }) 
nails,’’ Nares said. 

“So have I,’”’ said Sisson slowly, 
hadn’t thought of it before. Your idea| 
that her mind isn’t on the job?” 

“It is not—and that is not her fault, | 
is yours. You have made a sort of sy 
clerk of her. The girl has brains. You ha| 
never given her a chance to use them. Y) 
haven’t encouraged her to take an acti| 
interest in her job with you. Very fj 
stenographers are encouraged to do thaj| 

Nares paused, turning to the whi| 
group. ) 

‘“Who is the best stenographer worki 
here?”’ he asked. 

Two or three answered at once—“M| 
Adams!” 1 

The others nodded agreement. 

“T think so myself,’’ Nares continut| 
“T notice that all of you want to gi) 
dictation to her. I’ve watched her. She 
always busy. When she isn’t at her nol| 
or her machine she is looking up your prj} 
books or studying your catalogue or getti’| 
other employees to talk to her about thi 
jobs. She wrote several letters for me ant | 
saw that she knew Sisson Brothers pret 
thoroughly. Mistakes I madeshe correcté 
She volunteered information when I need 
it. She is a good stenographer—plus!” | 

“Think she would make a private s¢ 
retary?” Peter Sisson inquired abruptly, 

“Not only would but is going to,” Nai 
replied unexpectedly. ‘On the first of t| 
month she leaves this firm to take a pla) 
with Morganstern & Weil.” | 

“‘The devil she does!’’ Sisson barke 
“‘What’s the matter with Sisson Brothers 

“No appreciation,” Nares said bold! 
“‘Morganstern & Weil are offering h 
twice what she gets here; but, what is mc 
important to her, they propose to give h 
real responsibility—a real chance. M}| 
Adams will be somebody one of the) 
days.” } 

“T move we adjourn!”’ Jim Nolan ¢) 
claimed. ‘If Nares fires any more 80 | 
nosed bullets into me I’m going to beco 
a casualty.” | 

“Just a minute,” his brother int! 
rupted. “I suggest that we ask Nares | 
write us a report on our whole neryo| 
system and prescribe remedies. He seet| 
to be even more of a neurologist or neut| 
path or whatever it is than I had expecte 
And I’m like Jim—a few more jolts and’ 
will have to take a nerve cure myself.” 

Peter Sisson closed the conference. 

“‘Wedon’t want any reports,” hegrowle 
“What. we want is action. Nares, can y! 
give me to-morrow morning? Can, él) 
All right—we’ll neuropath Sisson Brothe 
to a fare ye well. How does eight-thir'| 
suit you?” | 

The members of the firm learned prt! 
ently that Nares’ analogy between t 
company and the human body could |) 
carried a step farther—the nervous syste 
in neither case responds instantly to trea 
ment. In fact Nares himself had forese 
this. He opposed Peter Sisson in the la 
ter’s impetuous plan of turning the who 
place upside down overnight. He cou 
seled study, education, gradual chang 
There was some argument on ie | 
because Sisson felt that anything wor 
doing was worth doing promptly 
vigorously. Nares insisted that revolu 
would operate simply to set the esta 
ment by the ears, and in the end he wor 

His study of the situation had 
superficial at best, he pointed out, and 
was loath to do anyone an inj 
much as he was to overreach the m 
hurt the company. The only imm 

(Continued on Page 181) — 


(Continued from Page 178) 
»> was at the switchboard of the tele- 
n Miss Richards was asked to resign. 
Ait she expressed surprise and some 
gation, but Nares was sent to talk to 
21 after that she was very sweet about 
,even thanked Padrig Nolan. When 
hi left Nolan scratched his head. 
Vnat the devil did she do that for?” 
yeveryone was relieved. 
ger, the telephone-company man, 
yd her successor. She was a large 
nied girl ornamented with spectacles 
pekles, and certainly the executives 
Ji that she would never be accused of 
goo pretty for her place. At the end 
w hours the switchboard began to 
ie her. She was a wizard. The most 
2g thing about her was her voice. 
«pected a strident hoarse roar from a 
« so large grained; instead she purred 
te transmitter like a sleepy cat. There 
ymething soothing about her voice. 
»vements were like a cat’s, too—but 
yeepy cat’s. She was chain lightning. 
ek she was lessening the burdens of 
person in the house. 
month she knew by name and occu- 
jevery employee, and she acquired an 
ty knowledge of departments, stocks, 
}sts and so on that enabled her to 
4 from the board a good many of the 
ins that had aforetime been passed 
jthers. She seldom said ‘Hold the 
jwhile I find out.” She never said 
(t know,” and it was a rare thing 
«to refer an irascible and distracted 
Ine caller to the wrong department. 
ily, she seemed to have an infinite 
sy for telephone numbers. When a 
i jobber, wholesaler, railroad, fac- 
ieamship office or freight bureau was 
é it was only necessary to say, ‘“‘ Miss 
iget me Hilton, of the Oregon and 
4,” and if Hilton was to be found he 
) the phone in another half minute. 
rand the two Nolans watched her 
osely than she knew and it was not 
“ore they saw that she was all Nares 
per had promised—actually a busi- 
ter and afriend maker for the house. 
ffice-boy problem looked hard, but 
ireally quite simple. Nares side- 
< it, sending for the best Y. M. C. A. 
roys’ director in the city and putting 
Jup to him for a fee. 
] want boys here, McDonald, who 
42 a personal interest in the business 
i of just office boys. In the latter 
i7 they are worth considerably less 
(2 very small amounts they are paid, 
ve could get initiative, intelligence 
ie we would recognize it in the pay 
ce. I don’t want to discharge any- 
); they’ve got to show results. Will 
‘kit out forme?” 
Jonald’s eyes glistened. 
ed me to them!” he exclaimed. 
gave this expert on Boy a free 
‘eDonald began in rather a surpris- 
*. He gave the eight lads a rigid 
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physical and moral examination. Two he 

recommended for immediate dismissal. 
“They have bad habits,” he explained. 

“T have told them that they cannot get 


anywhere until they make an entirely new | e 


start and they have promised to come to 
my gym classes. Their parents are backing 
me. I may be able to return them to you 
in a few months, but they can’t stay now.’’ 

“Were they pulling the other boys 
down?” Nares asked. 

“They weren’t doing any particular 
good. Bad apples in a box, you know.”’ 

““Then I’ll have to see about having two 
new boys hired.” 

“Wait a bit, Mr. Nares. I think that we 
can get more work done with six than you 
have had done by eight. Give mea chance.” 

Nares always said that it was McDonald 
who created something entirely new and 
unheard of in office boys. The latter were 
probably not aware of the change in them- 
selves. But in the few weeks the executives 
were rubbing their eyes wonderingly. In- 
stead of being underfoot when not wanted 
and anywhere else when something was to 
be done, the office boys began to appear ‘by 
magic when called and to disappear im- 
mediately thereafter. Routine service was 
performed with a new snap and intelli- 
gence. A zeal for knowledge of the business 
began to stir them and two of them started 
to night school to take commercial courses. 
McDonald borrowed a corner of one of the 
yards where there was a dead wall con- 
venient and there he marked out a hand- 
ball court.. During the noon hour the boys 
worked off their surplus energies in fierce 
contest and there was no more romping 
and roughing it during the business day. 
Without saying anything, they systema- 
tized their own work to avoid duplication 
of territory and waste of effort, and Nares 
watching them closely saw td it that each 
upward step was rewarded by a freer op- 
portunity, more pay or a better chance to 
get ahead. 

Peter Sisson stopped Nares one day. 

“I’m afraid you’ve. overreached your- 
self with those office boys,” hesaid abruptly. 

“What’s wrong?’’ 

“That freckle-faced. Frank in the execu- 
tive rooms has been pawing over my letters 
lately. Without his knowing it I caught 
him at it. So I began to keep an eye on 
him. And you'll never guess why he was 
doing it.” 

“Tt would be a smart man who could 
guess what a boy will do, Mr. Sisson. Look- 
ing for tips on the stock market perhaps.” 

Sisson snorted. 

““He confessed to me this morning that 
he is working out a system with colored 
sheets or tabs or something so that he can 
segregate my mail and bring on top the 
things that are of importance. I never 
thought of it before, but it’s going to save 
me time and annoyance, especially on rush 
days. I’ll say it’s clever. If he can polish 
off the details I intend to make him corre- 
spondence clerk and let him receive all 
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XTRA wear! Get it on top of good looks — by get- 
ting Notaseme. The exclusive Notaseme process 
gives you both. 
Notice the wear-resisting 4-ply heels and toes—the 
lustrous uniform weave—the smooth, snug fit over ankle 
and instep. 


You'll be proud of your shrewdness—and of your feet 
—when you wear Notaseme. 


Made for Men, Women, and Children— 
in Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk 
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Another use for a bit-brace is with a reamer to make holes in 
metal fit. You can’t make the holes larger with a drill but with 
a reamer you can make them as much larger as you need. 


ILLERS FALLS. 


as RACE No. 732" 


din Canada $6.00) 


The Carpenter’s Favorite 


Our No. 732 Brace is the handy tool around the house that 
will help you do dozens of jobs you used to think you couldn’t 


do yourself. 


Chuck holds with vise-like grip. Ratchet is protected. Ball- 
bearing head gives: full power to your boring. > 
handles with nickel-plated metal parts. Lasts a life-time, for 


there is nothing about it to get out of order. 


Use Millers Falls Auger Bits with our bit braces. They bore 
faster and better with or against the grain in all kinds of wood. 


All the better hardware stores have these 
Millers Falls tools or will 
get them for you. 


Millers Falls Co. 


“‘Toolmaker to the 
Master Mechanic’’ 
100 River St. 
Millers Falls 
Mass. 
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To Make 
Holes Fit 


Send 10c for our 
Mechanic’s Handbook 


60 pages of mechanical informa- 
tion—valuable formulas and help- 
ful hints. How to figure paint, 
shingles, board measure, brick- 
work and stonework and 50 other 
useful subjects. Pocket catalog of 
all Millers Falls tools on request. 
The Millers Falls line 
also includes hand 
drills, breast drills, 
hack saws, mitre boxes 
and other boring and 
cutting tools. 
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incoming mail and distribute it. I figure 
roughly that such a plan ought to add half 
an hour tothe working day of every depart- 
ment head in the company.” 

Nares chuckled. : 

“Our nervous system seems to be im- 
proving,”’ he observed. 

“Vou’ve said it! I thought at first that 
you and Paddy had a brain storm, but I’ve 
quit that. And, by the way, I may add that 
I’m personally grateful to you for keeping 
Mrs. Adams here. She already knows more 
about raw-material markets and current 
prices than I do and my conscience doesn’t 
hurt any more when I take a Saturday 
afternoon off for golf. If I wasn’t afraid of 
losing you I’d suggest that you hang out 
a sign—Business Neuropath.” 

“T’m still busy here,”’ Nares said. “And, 
of course, there’s my job as tax agent.” 

“Tax agent your grandmother!”’ Sisson 
snorted. “That came from Paddy Nolan’s 
belonging to the Transportation Club and 
getting theories. But if you aren’t careful 
between now and the first of the year, 
young fellow, you are going to have a real 
title—something like assistant to the presi- 
dent.” 

It would be incorrect to convey the im- 
pression that Nares did anything for Sis- 
son Brothers that was either epochal or 
revolutionary. As a matter of fact the 
nervous troubles of the concern had been 
more irritating than seriously crippling. 
But the difference between new conditions 
and old, as Paddy Nolan observed, was the 
difference between going to work in the 
morning with a clear head and going to 
work in the morning after a night before. 
His changes had made things easier for 
everyone. Rough places were ironed out. 
Leaks were stopped. There were fewer 
errors committed; fewer aggravating de- 
lays occasionéd. There was less and less of 
the drag and downpull of slovenly methods 
and people in an organism where the 
majority were highly efficient and very 
impatient of those lacking in that quality. 
Generally speaking, Sisson Brothers was 
as before, but in highly important but 
usually neglected details there was a dis- 
tinct, noticeable and entirely satisfactory 
improvement. 

Everyone agreed that Nares’ diagnosis 
had been scientifically accurate. It had 
been exactly the nervous system that was 
out of kilter. In time that system was 
functioning normally and smoothly. A 
new spirit pervaded the plant. Everyone 
felt better because all their working condi- 
tions had been improved. The telephone 
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service was not only mechanically p} 
but it was humanly helpful and use) 
new telegraph clerk handled all disp| 
out and in and checked them so the! 
accomplished their purpose of sayin} 
and money instead of being nothing) 
life line when procrastination had) 
the mail too slow. In the shipping ¢) 
ment the new stencil clerk had als) 
given the work of making out waybi| 
checking them against order slips. }} 
not infallible, but the system gra| 
was made fool-proof. The office bo 
came live and interested factors. Th) 
pany’s only difficulty finally became | 
holding them in their places as offic) 
when the temptation was to promoti| 
to larger spheres of activity. Nai! 
came a fixture. He had had his big j) 
and had taken it. 

The only man with a lingering fee | 
concern was Paddy Nolan, who eoy! 
forget the case of that telephone oj; 
who had been too pretty. His hi; 
Nares for information brought him | 
sults—all he could get was the stat| 
that she seemed to be satisfied whe) 
was. Finally he could stand it no lon; 

“‘Look here, Nares,”’ he said on\ 
with some embarrassment, ‘I'd like) 
told something definite about that/| 
Richards—the girl who used to be || 
switchboard.” 

“Oh, Miss Richards?” Nares rej\ 
guilelessly. ‘‘What was it you wan| 
ask about her?” 

‘Are you sure she is in a good po| 
As you may remember, I got her the| 
here. She seemed a helpless sort 0 | 
thing—I was really sorry to see h| 
And if she isn’t well placed and I co| 
anything to help her get somethin } 
ter My 

Nares smiled. 

“T’m sure she would appreciate yi| 
terest, Mr. Nolan,’ he said guar! 
“But I don’t believe you need fo | 
about her. From all I can gather he} 
ent occupation is satisfactory, tho} 
confess that I don’t see what she li} 
particularly well about it. But if } 
happy is 

“Oh, dog-gone you,’’ Nolan bro! 
“are you going to tell me where she } 
what she is doing, or am I going toh? 
hire a detective to find out?” 

“Well, if you put it that way,” | 
said, coloring, ‘‘I might as well cometh | 
She isn’t too pretty for her presen| 
Nolan—I can tell you that much. } 
engaged to me,” 
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It ts the meat in the walnut, 
not the shell, you want— 


Most walnuts look good on the outside, but you 
want only nuts that are perfect inside, as well. 


That is the only kind we mean to sell you, and for 
years we sought for a method that would enable us 
to look inside each walnut. as it were, and sort out 
the good nuts from the bad. Finally we invented 
(and patented) the vacuum sorter, which does this 
very thing. It works like your vacuum cleaner. As 
the walnuts pass under the machine on an endless 
belt, a strong draft of air sucks up and lifts out all 
the walnuts with withered or light-weight meats, 
thus leaving only the good, full-meated walnuts for 
our Diamond Brand. 


This is only one of the methods of grading, sort- 
ing and testing by which we insure the quality of 
Diamond Brand Walnuts. It is one of the reasons 
why Diamond Brand Walnuts are cheaper than or- 
dinary walnuts, even though they may cost a few 
cents more per pound. You get a maximum of meats 
—a minimum of shells. 


Eat walnuts today as you did at Christmas time 
—they are as healthful as they are good, and add 
much to the attractiveness of desserts, cakes and 
many every-day dishes. 

Say Diamond Brand to your dealer! Two 
kinds—‘‘Soft Shells’? and ‘‘Budded’? Walnuts, — 
both of the tested Diamond Brand quality. The 
““Budded”’ cost a few cents per pound more than 
the ‘‘Soft Shells’ because they have extra-plump 


Kernels, extra-thin shells, and therefore a greater 
Proportion of meats to the pound. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of 7000 growers 


And now you can get Diamond 


Brand quality in walnut meats also— 
shelled and vacuum-packed to retain 
their original freshness—ready for 
() use blanched or in salads, desserts, 
confections, etc, 


Ask your dealer. 
CALIFORNIA 


This new recipe book by Miss 
Alice Bradley, Principal, Boston 
Cooking School, and one of the 
country’s most famous culinary ex- 
perts, will besent free upon request, 
Address Department K, California 
Walnut Growers Association, Los 
Angeles, California, 
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‘ARGE numbers of human beings are notori- 
ously hard to grasp. If ten men leap out 
ioe from a dark alleyway for the purpose of 
| relieving a timid passer-by of his fat wallet and his new thin-model watch the 
jid passer-by, on recovering his equanimity, is quite likely to place the number of his 
tailants in the vicinity of one hundred. If one hundred men jumped out at him he 
jild believe privately that there were really a thousand of them; but his common 
ise would lead him to cut his estimate from a thousand to five hundred. If he were 
isually conservative he might even cut it down to four hundred. 
When a man unskilled in the estimating of masses watches an army division of 
ynty-five thousand men march past him his mind becomes numbed by the ceaseless 
(7 of humanity. His tongue becomes dry, his eyes become pink and weary, and he 
(sn’t know whether he has seen a hundred thousand men or a million, though he rather 
jines toward the latter. 
{f this man had to linger round while an army of one million men, or forty army 
jisions, marched rapidly past him in columns of four, he’d experience something unique 
he lingering line; for it would be necessary for him to linger over a period of nine 
‘s if he did his lingering in twenty-four-hour shifts. None the less there are people 
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who continue to speak loosely of a million. They 
refer to it as carelessly and disrespectfully as 
they would speak of eleven or seventeen or any 
other insignificant number. It is safe to say that when, nearly a year after the entry of 
the United States into the great war, one million American doughboys had been trans- 
ported overseas, and the nation proudly applauded the stupendous feat, less than one 
brain in a thousand was able to grasp the significance of that tremendous number. 
It is so overwhelming that when one seizes pencil and paper and attempts to prove to 
himself how overwhelming it is one rapidly becomes drugged and comatose from the 
flux of figures which results. 

All of this is preliminary to the statement that during each one of the ten years prior 
to the outbreak of the European war the average number of immigrants who arrived in 
the United States was more than one million. From June 30, 1913, to June 30, 1914, the 
number of immigrants who entered this country was 1,218,480. Kindly consider this, all 
you sterling patriots who were so astounded and thrilled when this nation succeeded in 
the marvelous task of shipping one million American soldiers across the Atlantic in the 
matter of one year. Consider, also, while your considerer is working in high gear, that 
in' the United States at the present moment there are fourteen million persons who 
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are foreign-born. Fourteen millions of them, and all born 
in foreign lands; not descended from foreigners, but people 
who were actually born out of the United States. A person 
who wishes to meditate on the overwhelming grandeur of 
this figure will find it almost impossible to do it properly 
without taking a two weeks’ vacation from all other 
activities. ; 

Histories indulge in a deal of impressive talk concerning 
the vast numbers of people who surged hither and yon 
across the surface of Europe and Asia during the old days. 
These people were usually referred to as hordes. Most of 
the countries of the Old World appear to have spent most 
of their time in the old days in being overrun—to use the 
quaint language of the historians—by barbarian hordes. 
Whenever a horde got into a country it overran it. When- 
ever a crowd of people moved from one place to another it 
automatically became a horde; and all hordes were skilled 
overrunners. The Goths were adepts at overrunning; so 
were the Visigoths and the Franks and the Huns and the 
Vandals. The Vandals in particular made a great 
name for themselves as overrunners, and the Van- 
dal hordes at one period held the long-distance 
overrunning record of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Being somewhat curious as to the manner in 
which the size of the most prominent hordes of the 
olden days compared with the plebeian mobs of the 
present time I looked into the matter at the British 
Museum. The rules of the British Museum require 
that any person who wishes to enter its reading room 
for any purpose should have two letters of recom- 
mendation from reputable citizens, and should make 
an application in writing, and should then wait round 
for a week or two for a ticket; which is a cruel rule 
when the prices of food and hotel rooms are at their 
present inflated positions. When I had finally satis- 
fied the Museum’s requirements, and had tremblingly 
entered the vast circular reading room, and had 
hunted up my book in a small British catalogue and 
verified it in a large British catalogue weighing about 
twenty pounds, and chosen a desk and written out a 
slip and asked eighteen attendants what to do with 
the slip—after I had done all this I waited half an 
hour and a young man appeared with a book five 
inches square containing seventy-two pages; and 
from this book I learned that the Vandals, master 
horders of all the barbarian hordes, holders of the 
all-Europe overrunning championship, were piti- 
fully few in numbers. 


Vandal Hordes Far Outnumbered 


FTER they had finished overrunning Gaul and 
Spain they received an invitation from a wealthy 
resident of Africa to come down and do some exhi- 
bition overrunning. They did this; and the records 
show that in May of the year 428, when they were 
doing some of their most enthusiastic and successful 
overrunning, their numbers, from graybeard to 
babe, were eighty thousand. The terrible Vandals, 
then, who obtained a deathless reputation as over- 
runners, and who completely swamped the residents 
of two large nations, did all 
theirworkwith one-fifteenth 
the number of foreign-born 
persons who entered the 
United States in the year 
prior to the outbreak of the 
great war. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, the num- 
ber of immigrants to the 
United States from South- 
ern Italy alone was more 
than a quarter of a million, 
or the equivalent of ten 
army divisions. If this as- 
semblage had met up with 
the Vandal hordes they 
would have outnumbered 
the Vandals three to one; 
and it is safe to say that the 
extent to which the Vandals 
would have overrun them 
would have been negligible. 
I venture to say, indeed, 
that the Vandals would 
have lost their reputations 
as overrunners then and 
there. 

If the Vandals had been 
sufficiently unfortunate to 
get in the path of the 1,218,- 
480 immigrants who en-~ 
tered the United States in 
the year ending June 30, 
1914, it is highly probable 
that they would have been 
an almost total loss. Let- 
tersandtelegramsaddressed 


Garg Cottage, Killarney. Above— This Ancient Building, 
After Whom Lynch Law is Named, Lies Idle 


to Vandal headquarters after the meeting would have 
unquestionably been sent to the dead-letter office bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Addressee Unknown.” 

During the war immigration slumped heavily. In 1915, 
the United States received only 326,700 immigrants—a 
sufficient number to make the Vandals look rather ill, but 
only about a quarter of what we might have received in 
normal times. In 1916, the number of immigrants dropped 
to slightly less than 300,000, as it did in 1917. In 1918, 
when the United States was rushing her own manhood to 
the battlefields of France, the number dropped to a trifle 
more than one hundred thousand. For the year ending 
June 30, 1919, during a large part of which time the Armi- 
stice was in force, the number rose slightly, to about one 
hundred and forty thousand. What our immigration will 
be during the next few years is problematical; and it is 
partly for the purpose of delving into this hazy problem 
that I am wandering through the highways and byways of 
Europe. 


Erected by the Celebrated James Lynch Fitzstephen, 
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To attempt to give a general idea of immigration} 
brief space is as ticklish a proceeding as attemptit 
condense the complete works of Charles Dickens i\ 
single newspaper column or trying to write a compry 
sive history of the great war on the back of a postages | 
with a soft-pointed pencil. Somebody is bound to | 
out with ear-splitting shrieks of rage and condem{ 
whole attempt as superficial, misleading and reeking; 
half truths. To the people who so shriek I apolog: 
advance, with the heartfelt assurance that I realize] 
the subject deserves treatment in a book containj) 
least four thousand India-paper pages and smelling |, 
sively of fish glue. 

Generally speaking, immigration is divided inte} 
classes—old immigration and new immigration. Oldi; 
gration is made up of immigrants from Western Hur: 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Belgium, Dem, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway and Switzer; 
Prior to the year 1883 more than four-fifths of our i} 
gration was from those countries. Practical 
the immigrants could either read or write, 
came to the United States with the idea of remaj 
permanently, and a large proportion of them to ; 
land and became farmers. Generally speaking} 
they were easily assimilated; and the common | 
of the United States as a great melting pot in yj 
the peoples of the world were fused together int } 
people was justified. That was the old immigrs> 


Lumps in the Melting Pot 


HE new immigration is made up of people } 
Eastern and Southern Europe—Austria, | 
gary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, :; 
Slavia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, {) 
and Turkey. Since 1883 nearly four-fifths o) 
immigration has come from these countries. In, | 
nine-tenths of our immigrants belonged to thet 
immigration. They came, to a great extent, | 
the intention of making as much money as they! 
in as short a time as they could, and of going | 
home to settle down when they had saved a suffi } 
quantity of money. More than a third of them 
been unable to read or write; and generally spe: 
they have been very difficult to assimilate. ' 
have lived by themselves in settlements in y\ 
they spoke their own language, preserved their 
customs, and maintained the low standards of lt 
that prevailed in the countries from which | 
came. They have supported foreign-language t / 
papers, which in many instances have been extre ! 
anti-American. They have been hotheds of dij | 
tent, unrest, sedition and anarchy. If the Ui¢ 
States is the melting pot something is wrong | 
the heating system; for an inconveniently large) 
tion of the new immigration floats round in unsi! 
indigestible lumps. Of recent years the conten| 
the melting pot have stood badly in need of st! 
ing, in order that the refuse might be removed} 
deposited in the customary receptacle for such th 5 
Under our old immigration laws immigrants m ! 
got aboard a steamer | 
came to the United St » 
If they were not men | 
or physically diseased, 1 
not coming for imn: 
purposes, and had en; 
money to keep from be! 
ing public charges, * 
could romp into the cou‘ 
with the utmost free! 
Examination of immigt t 
was somewhat sketchy ) 
on occasions when sev? 
steamships arrived in .| 
York on the same day! 
medical officials of the! 
migration service were ° 
quently forced to exat! 
one hundred and fifty ' 
sons every five minis 
This did not permit ‘| 
particularly exhaustive ‘ 
amination. Under the ! 
immigration law, howe! 
known as the Immigra! 
Act of February 5, 1/ 
immigrants have more (! 
culty. Those over six! 
years of age must den! 
strate their ability to i 
at least one language or * 
lect, unless seeking asy! 
from religious persect'! 
or otherwise exempted. "§ 
new law is also very * 
couraging to those who" 
(Continued on Page | 
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17 0U remember the old small-time way 

to collect a city crowd, don’t you? 
-- Stand on a street corner and look up. 
Jequipment necessary except a husky neck. 
1 pretty soon 
ust of the float- 
) population 
-ild be right 
‘1 you and you 
cld keep ’em 
ve as long as 
«r neck held 
1. And after 
a had quit 
ying up and 
ymenced pick- 
)pockets other 
cinteer necks 
-t the crowd 
ve for you. 

ut believe 
> me that’s old 
if. There’s a 
uch of pick- 
s<ets loose now 
ich has got 
1; simple old- 
sioned remedy 
iloose change 
iked off the 
». Andall the 
) gang does is 
yhang out a 
2 Apartments 
cet. 

‘hat is even 
(e, the victims 
jes to them of 
(c OWN more or 
sfree wills, the 
2 as they go 

dentist, and 
‘say the pain 

“out the same 
ither case, as a 
tf both profes- 
is don’t con- 
I} an anexs- 
fie necessary. 
irealize this great truth only too well on account of 
sing my first acquaintance with both real estaters and 
lists just recently, Goldringer, my manager, being 
iy to blame for both casualties. And to this day that 
 hasn’t got the least idea of what he let me in for, 
(gh lookit the worry I had on account of him changing 
saind! And he didn’t give me no warning about chang- 
is mind—if only he had of done so what a lot I would 

en spared! I’ll say one thing in favor of dentists and 
jestate men as against theatrical managers—they do 

/you warning, though, of course, warning is a whole lot 
sr to give than to take, the same as a dose of oil or 
ething. 
ell, anyways, just as I and Jim had give up all hope of 
iringer’s lawyer and our lawyer ever agreeing on the 
ce terms of our contract for a ten-part serial picture by 
nost famous couple in the motion-picture world to be 
(led Gold and Blood, owing to them not being able to 
‘ogether on the indemnity—why, all of a sudden they 
> to an agreement and ratified it and we signed it and 
: rushed off and bought tickets for Los Angeles as 
mans was selling six weeks in advance and we was 
‘'d the Railroad Administration would take off the 
. We was going to want if we didn’t have them cinched 
olding their own paper. 

\ell, anyways, we got tickets—one for me; one for Jim; 
tor Musette, my eighteen-k. French maid; and two 
ta, not directly on account of her size, which is a snappy 
/six, but to get the whole compartment, so the two fool 
2 wouldn’t be a burden on the congested baggage car 
t: burden on ma instead, which she always freely ad- 
(they are at any time, though recognizing that Peeks 
art of the necessary overhead of a dancer of my well- 
(nm prominence. 

lell, here we were booked to make this big double- 
ier of a serial with Jim and I “working together for 
Wrst time since joining the galaxy of Goldringer stars”’ 
te Motion Picture Gazette expressed it in their caption 
tr’s terse original way; we had our booking for one 
i year, our tickets to what would be the scene of our 
lor at least three hours daily some days, at over two 


sand dollars a week per each, and our mindsall made up ‘ 


dure the homemade morals and booze of Los Angeles 


TLLUSTRATED 


“Hello, Mrs. Smith!’ Says This Second«Run Vampette. 


By Nina Wileox Putnam 


Br CHARLES D. 


“Hello, Mrs. Smith! Lookit! I 


for said period and salary. In other words we were all 
set when I got the big idea that nearly busted us. 

I wish I could blame that idea onto ma or even Jim, but 
not a chance! You know how it is; anybody ‘js liable to 
do a thing without a alibi once in a lifetime, and this was 
one of them cases. iy 

““Ma!” Isays, as her and Jim and Isat out in the kitchen, 
to which she had called us not entirely against our wills to 
have a little snack of coffee and pie and Roquefort cheeses 
and hot oyster stew—you know, the kind of supper made 
up out of the little snacks which the colored cook who goes 
home nights overlooks. “Ma!” Isays. “I got a bird of a 
idea!” : 

“Clip its wings, little one, before you let it fly,’ 
Jim. “TI know it’s a new way to spend money.” 

“What is it, deary?” says ma over the top of the drum- 
stick that was left from the pair of turkeys we’d had that 
noon. “‘What’s the big idea?” on 

“For once Jim is wrong,” I says with wifely sarcasm, 
which failed to register, as per usual. ‘This is a saving 
idea,” I says. “I think that as we are going away for a 
year we ought to let this flat go.” 

Ma dropped the bone she was gnawing and stared at me 
like a dog that’s heard a noise. 

“Let this flat go!” she says. “And me with a new carpet 
hardly cold on a hall that’s as crooked as a ram’s horn and 
certain not to fit anywheres else, not to mention the four 
hundred dollars’ worth of Louie Katz drawing-room cur- 
tains,” she says; ‘‘which you just had custom built!” she 
says. 

“T know, ma,” I says, “but I mean why couldn’t we 
rent it furnished for a year? Why leave it for the janitor 
to entertain in when we might make it a asset instead of a 
liability?” 

“That’s so!’? says Jim. . 

“You said it!” I replied earnestly. ‘Why lookit here,” 
I says. “‘We pay seventy-five iron men a month in ad- 
vance for this place, and I believe we could easily pull down 
an extra hundred for the furniture if one of the girls, say, 
was looking for a place—and everybody generally is in 
October.” 

“And so would we if we hadn’t of signed a ten-year lease 
way back in Aunty Bellum’s time,” says ma. - “Of course 


3 


says 


MITCHELL 


there is some sense in what you say, and I did 
hear Ruby Roselle was looking for a flat. But 
this ain’t the first time in a long theatrical 
life that I’ve set out with a troop that 
thought they had 
a sixty-weeks 
tower ahead of 
them and been 
back to my Sev- 
enth Avenue 
rooming house in- 
side of ten days!” 

“Now Ma Gil- 
ligan!’’ I says. 
“We ain’t going 
trooping, and this 
is no Seventh 
Avenue rooming 
house but an Al 
limestone front 
with a foyer as 
big as the flat it- 
self and a janitor 
called a superin- 
tendent but 
smelling just as 
sweet, as the poet 
says, though I 
wouldn’t rent this 
place to that Ro- 
selle woman, not 
for a thousand a 
month. Still, I 
think we should 


rent it.” 
Sa\Viel teat et 

home to me,’’ 

says ma, “after 


living init all this, 
for New York, 
long time,’’ she 
Says Ama. i 
hate to think of 
any strange 
woman fussing 
round this 
kitchen!” 

Which was a 
pretty raw re- 
mark from one which had had seven cooks in that kitchen 
in the last five weeks. But I passed it over. 

“Our contract says Los Angeles for one year!” I says 
firmly. “And you know a Goldringer contract is some- 
thing different from a ordinary theatrical tower. He says 
Los Angeles for one year, and that’s what it’ll be. It’s all 
settled. 

“We are working for him beginning a week from Thurs- 
day, and you know that Gold and Blood can’t be made 
any place but out on the Coast. So what’s the good talk- 
ing about our being back here in ten days? And we ought 
to rent the place. It’s a crime not to.” 

“Why, Mary Gilligan!” says ma, still protesting. “How 
you talk! * Like you was some poor little seventy-five- 
dollar-a-week character part instead of the famous Marie 
La Tour! You talk like you was broke!”’ 

“Tt ain’t that, ma!’’Isays. ‘It’s a matter of principle,” 
I says. “You see one of the reasons for the high cost of 
living is undoubtedly due to we big earners.” 

“Whatter you mean—we’re to blame?” says Jim. ‘“‘Ain’t 
we the big spenders too?” 

““That’s just it!” I says. ‘‘We are. We are careless 
spenders. Good taste is not a crime, but extravagant 
taste is! We got so much money we don’t care what we 
pay out, and in doing that little thing we set a crazy stand- 
ard that is ruining the country. Lookit here!’’ I went on, 
settling down to my subject like a lawyer on a contin gency- 
fee case. ‘‘Lookit here, who is it sets the fashions in 
clothes? Wedo. Frail extravagant clothes that every per- 
son in the country has to imitate or be a back number! 
Who demands new lines in motor cars, sports skirts and 
interior decorations, so that anyone who hasn’t got as 
extreme a one as we have feels out of date? We do! Who 
makes saving seem stupid and bargaining jay but us? Who 
spends fortunes for jewels and gets all the shopgirls throw- 
ing away their salary on imitations? We do! And as for 
food—who flocks any place the minute it starts the 
cheapest portions at a dollar; or to a place that’keeps the 
prices off the menu and adds the check by ear. We do! 
We’ve done this until we’ve boosted prices just by demand- 
ing the most expensive only, as if nothing that was reason- 
able could be any good! Believe you me we got that idea 
in our heads all right, but we haven’t many other ideas! 


Changed My Make-Up!” 


ee 
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If a thing is cheap it’s poor! If it’s dear it’s good. Who 
started all that bunk? We did! Who jazzes up the stand- 
ard of living so that girls go wrong for it and good men 
become criminals for it? We do! Who fills our jails ——” 

“We do!” says Jim. ‘‘That is, I mean to say we ought 
to, I guess. You said something, Mary.” 

““But if we don’t spend our money somebody else will!’’ 
saysma. ‘‘I don’t get your point, deary. Especially about 
this flat!” 

“What I mean is this,’’ says I—‘‘that we spenders set 
the example. We get a big public merely through having 
money, and if also on the screen 
and stage like ourselves, why, 
we are just that much more 
of a example to the public. 
I don’t know could we make 
it the style to save, because a 
fashion is only as strong as it 
is pleasant. But I do think 
we could cut out some of the 
willful waste we indulge in and no- 
body would think any less of us. And 
a good place to commence as far as 
we go is right with this flat. Nobody 
is going to think any more of James and 
Marie La Tour because of them having a flat 
on the Drive closed up tight for a year.’ 

““That’s afact,’’ ma admitted. ‘‘And since 
you say so, I’ll make a inventory and get it 
ready to rent. I haven’t counted over the 
spoons since the last two cooks went, but I'll 
bring everything right up to date.” 

‘Well, you women do as you like,’’ says 
Jim, ‘‘only I will say that we may as well 
have our rent money on the wheels of our 
car as not. The garage man can use it as 
good as the landlord man.” 

““T’m going to the dentist to-morrow morning,” 
I says, ‘‘to get that tooth fixed that I hurt over to 
the Goldringers’ and I’ll put it in the hands of a 
real-estate agent while I’m out.’ 

Well, in the morning Jim was still asleep when I 
got up, on account of him playing in Aladdin’s 
Vamp, which he was not to quit until we left for the 
Coast, and I let him lie, though heaven knows if 
husbands realized the way they look when sleeping 
they would be more private about it. Though of 
course that is but one of the many sufferings of any 
wife, and not near so trying to love and fidelity as for ex- 
ample shaving with no collar on and the suspenders draped 
in pannier effect—do you get me? If married you do. 

Well, anyways, I let the poor boy have his sleep out as 
the salary was so good and he ought to be fresh for it, 
especially that triple-handspring and the backward flip 
in the second act. And thank the Lord nobody can ever 
say I have to pay a luxury tax on my husband like Maison 
Rosabelle, with that shrimp of hers! But of course there’s 
some women will do anything for a husband, even after 
they have got him! 

Well, anyways, I got up and faced the awful problem of 
what would I wear to the dentist because I hadn’t been to 
one in years and only for that front tooth nothing would of 
induced me now. Dentists and me was perfect strangers 
owing to my wonderful health which ma has kept me in, 
and it’s the truth I do actually partake of all the outdoor 
sports I am photographed in the costume of, and do not 
wear them merely to oblige Rosco, our publicity man. And 
naturally my teeth has always been also full of health and 
that tooth-paste ad you may of seen with a still of me 
smiling netted me five hundred, and it’s a fact I use the 
stuff but it’s not quite true that it saved my teeth because 
they were saved by Nature and if in the head of any other 
person I would pass some remark about solid ivory they 
are so strong—or were up to this point. 

And then two days before the start of this story I and 
Jim were eating walnuts over to a dinner party at Gold- 
ringer’s, when all of a sudden there was a collision between 
a shell and the front of my mouth, which at once com- 
menced to feel like I had met Jack Dempsey or somebody 
and been introduced in thewrong way. And when the débris 
had been cleared up there was an awful jagged place out 
of the back of one of my very favorite, most commercially 
valuable teeth. 

It seemed all right from the front, but it felt something 
fierce at the back, and I got a mental close-up of the way 
it must look—a huge jagged cavern with blood and every- 
thing in it, and it felt as if you could of driven a motor 
bus in and parked it there. Ma at once called up the one 
which made her set of china the time she fell from the 
trapeze and had to retire. But he wasn’t there any more 
and they said it was a saloon now and of course she hadn’t 
been to him in twenty years, so that was not surprising, 
and I’ll say the next one which calls that number will find 
the saloon is also gone. 

Well, anyways, Maison had had trouble not alone with 
her husband but also trouble with her teeth, and give me 
the address and I called him up and he was out, and so 
that let me out, too, for the day, and believe you me it was 


a big relief, because it didn’t hurt much by then and I got 
a feeling of having beaten the game—temporarily at least. 

But next day though it didn’t hurt much it was rough, 
and I could still imagine the awful way it must look, and 
couldn’t keep my tongue off it, and so ma hounded me, 
and with my professional teeth at stake I couldn’t say a 
word against going, and so she made this appointment for 
me which I was now dressing to keep. 

Well, I don’t wear much of a corset—no dancer does— 
but such as it was I left it off on account of possible gas and 
anyways with the muscles I’ve got you wouldn’t know had 
I a corset on or not. And then I selected a simple 
suit called Lusie, which it’s the truth all the best 
houses give Christian or at least first names to 
their suits now and charge a extra hun- 
dred for the baptism. And I also put 


“*T Believe the Real-Estate Vultures Have Undoubtedly Got Ona 


Big Anti:Sherman' Combine in Restraint of Living”? 


on my sable dolman—the famous hundred-thousand- 
dollar one which Miskowitz—on Grand Street—made me 
up for thirty-five hundred—and I put on a cute little toque, 
which is French for any street hat costing over forty dollars 
with no discount for leaving off the brim. Well, anyways 
I put on a brown-and-gold toque called Pappillion, and 
having provided myself with three clean handkerchiefs, 
one of them Jim’s, I kissed ma and Musette farewell, and 
patted the two fool dogs, which ordinarily I forget are 
there, registered Christian martyrdom and set out, the 
tooth quite sore, to keep my appointment. 

Well, this appointment was for eleven o’clock and my 
wrist watch, which is more diamonds than works, had 
apparently kidded me once more, for after I had walked 
out on to the Drive and turned two blocks east I saw a 
regular clock in a drug store that said ten-fifteen and I 
never even hesitated. I knew who was right without hav- 
ing to prove it, though of course it does look good on the 
wrist and the unobtrusive glances of envy people give it 
makes it cheap at the price, even if you couldn’t catch a 
train by it. 

Well, anyways, of course that give me too much time to 
walk three blocks, I doing never less than four miles a 
hour for five miles a day outside of other more personal 
exercises. Nor did I care to sit in the dentist’s office for a 
hour while maybe listening to the groans of those who had 
‘gone before.  I’ll.say I never did enjoy listening to the 
numbers ahead of mine, even from the wings on the big 
time; the pity I feel gets me all upset. 

And so I remarked to myself, ‘Tut, tut! Too bad, but 
there’s nothing to do but wait!” in a tone of deep regret, 
though there was nobody round to hear the bluff. Then I 
heaved a big silent sigh of relief, because I’ll tell the world 
that nothing any murderer imagined on his ‘walk to the 
electric chair was anything more awful than the things I 
had been seeing on the way over to the dentist's. And 
then just as I was wondering what would I do to fill up 
the time during this annoying delay I see a sign across the 
street: 

Murpuy & Issacs 
Real Estate, Apartments, Houses for Sale 
and to Rent 
Aqui se habla Espagnol 


Well, I didn’t quite get that last, but I had a hunch all 
was never quite clear about any real-estate office and go I 
let it go at that, and the place being a nice-looking one with 
the names in gold on fly screening I decided to take a chance, 
and putting-my-tooth out of my head for.the moment I 
opened the door. 


. 


| 
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Inside was a first-class office equipment including | 
of oak chairs, two spittoons, and a wad of chewing gur} 
a stenographer was busily working at. Otherwis, 
seemed to be at leisure so I went up to her and gay 
have a apartment to sublet, furnished,” I says. 
hundred and seventy-five a month, eight rooms, two | 
six windows on the Drive, elegant furniture on | 
tenant is not required to take over the payment | 
stallments.” 

The girl’s eyes nearly popped out of her head ar; 
give the appearance of having swallowed her gum, | 

““Gee!”’ she gasped. ‘‘What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothing is wrong with it except that I’m going 
Coast for a year!” I snapped. “It’s got eight roo 
handsomely furnished, and two modern baths ge 
appointment only!” | 

The girl kind of staggered to her feet and ; 
her way to a door as if she had been desert | 
the man she trusted at the end of the thin, 

“Mr. Murphy!” she said | 
whisper you could of heard j} 
the block, ‘‘Mr. Murphy, the 
nut out here—come quick!” 

The girl’s back was towar) 

and as I was looking at her T } 
to realize there was something \ 
familiar about her—especially; ) 
the way her hair was done—{ 
curls low in the neck and'pullei |; 
out over her cheeks. But I eou) 
remember where was it I kne)) 
before. 
When she come back the resemb | 
from the front was even stronger, | | 
who I could not think. It was the) 
mostly, and a little mole near the e\ 
of her eye like a beauty spot. 

“He’ll be right out in a minute,’ | 
says, “as soon as he gets through | 
icuring hisself.’’ 

She gave me a sudden stare ani | 
gum, which seemed to be sort of a) 
with her, got another swallow; or maybe it was a? 
piece. Anyways, she stared hard. 

“Don’t I know you?” I says. ‘I seem to of seer) 
some place.’’ 

She givea regular blush at this and looked tickled tod | 

“Tt’s that-I look like Marie La Tour,” she says, | 
often mistaken for her,” she says; ‘‘and I see you do | 
hair like hers, too. But if you’ll excuse me I’ll say 1) 
more like her than you do!” ‘ 

Can you beat it? You cannot! I give her stare fors 
and I’ll say the kid was real cute. At first I though! 
tell her all, and then I thought no, leave her find it ou ¢ 
own self because why jolt the feelings of a fan which |i 
dently just about worshiped you, and dolled up to | 
like you and undoubtedly thought you was the 's 
wonderful person in the world and all; and believe yo i 
a star of no matter what magni—muni—well, say, sa j 
can’t afford to ignore their audiences, and the fifteen: 1 
houses are undoubtedly the backbone of this country, | 
our million-dollar salaries—or, that is to say, what wer | 
get of them—comes out of these little girls’ dimes | 


* nickels. 


“Well,” I says, ‘I guess you do look more like her ! 
she does off the screen.” ‘ 
And then in come Mr. Murphy with a start of suri 
on him, because of expecting something different from ? 
and at once commenced to talk business when heh| 
what I had, his manners changing as much as a boo | 
agent when he finds you have come to hire a com) 
instead of to be hired, as I well remember from those ! 
times over six years ago before I was the huge success!!! 
and knew something about such things instead of as | 
the managers always coming to me. | 
Well, anyways, this bird was as polite to my sable | 
as could be, and listened to my description of the flat | 
all, very attentive. 
“References will be needed,” Isays. ‘Both financial ! 
personal—and no children or dogs unless the childre ! 
dogs have a private nurse to theirselves, in which ease’! 
would make a difference.” i 
“And what rent do you want?” says the bird, to 
with a silver trick pencil anxiously. 
“One hundred and seventy-five a month,” I says. | 
“One hundred and seventy-five a month!” he yel} 
catching hold of the desk to keep himself from fall} 
“But my dear madam!” 
“Do you think it’s too much?” I asked. “I want t(? 
ae right thing, but I’d like to make a little something ! 
of ut.2 | 
He give me a indulgent smile like he thought I wé) 
lunatic which had better be humored. _ 
“But my dear girl!” he says. “Please.excuse me, bi! 
guess you ain’t educated to up-to-date rents. How V 
did: you say you’ve had your present lease?” | 
Well, I hadn’t said but I was willing to. And the I! 
whistled again and tapped with the pencil louder t 
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ver, though I had noticed the diamond on that hand al- 


ady—two carats with a flaw and slightly off shape. 


“That explains it!’’ he says. “Six years ago seventy- 
ye was a fair rent even over on the Drive. And with four 
vars to run—you got a gold mine. I can get you five 


indred a month easy.” 


Well, while it was a temptation I wasn’t going to profi- 
ver like that, the whole profiteering idea being against my 
jineiples as a good American. And though far be it from 
je to turn down a fair profit or to advise a person in any 
le to do so, I am strongly against taking all you can get 
jst because you can get it, over and above a generous 
margin. And I’ll tell the world that taking five hundred a 
jonth where I would be making a hundred and twenty- 
ve per cent at one-seventy-five is a pretty good example 
‘the causes of why is Bolshevism and unless it is cut out 
jluntarily like I cut it out, the common people is going 


i have just cause for complaint. 


Well, anyways, I saw that here was a good place to prac- 
te what I preached, and so I says I was real sorry to cut 
i:o his commission but I thought one-seventy-five was a 
ir price and we would let it go at that, especially as his 


(mmission would be pretty good anyways. 


“Apartments are as scarce as German-made goods,” 
sys the bird, ‘‘and about a thousand times in greater de- 


rind!” |he says. “I really think you are foolish 
it to ask more, but it’s your own affair, of course. 


‘id now what name, please?’’ 


absorbed in the perfectly grand dry-cleanable lingerie de- 
partment which Maison Rosabelle has added to her place, 
and was trying to make up my mind would I take the 
black-and-white-striped chiffon pajamas called Theda or 
the blue-and-white-striped called Olive though perfectly 
conscious that [would eventually decide on both, when what 
should come up behind me but a voice which says, ‘“‘Why, 
deary, you still in town? I heard you’d been obliged to go 
back into pictures!’’ 

Now that “obliged” stuff is all the bunk; and pulled 
only by the ones which has failed to screen satisfactorily, 
usually on account of not being able to stand the close-ups 
at their age. And so I was not surprised to find the voice 
to be Ruby Roselle, because in the first place no lady would 
call me “‘deary,”: at least not without meaning it—do 
you get me? I imagine thou dost, as William Shakspere 
would say. 

Now I, the same as every other woman, have got a lot 
of friends I don’t like, and Ruby Roselle was one of them. 
Of course I and she had got to keep up some appearances 
on account of we being so often on the same bill and one 
time Goldringer actually put us in a scene at the Summer 
Garden when we had to kiss! But she and I mixlike TNT 
and fire, or capital and labor, or anything else which would 
do for a copybook exercise. 

Of course I wouldn’t say a word 
against Ruby, and for all I know her 
jewels may be fakes or earned by the 


sweat of her back, which is what she is mostly hired for, 
it being her only theatrical talent. And I guess she has a 
kind heart if a person knew where to find it. But nobody 
could find her Americanism if they was to look for it with 
a stethoscope like a mariner at sea or something. Not that 
anything was proved against her during the war, except 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds of sugar. But I 
personally myself have got a real sensitive nature and 
when I get a hunch it is pretty certain to be right. And 
my hunch about Ruby was that she was a undesirable 
citizen for more reasons than being a bad actress. But 
of course meeting her in the shop of a mutual friend I had 
to be polite. 

“Yes, I have been obliged to go back into the pictures,” 
I says, “‘on account of not being able to afford to turn 
down two thousand a week. Of course if I had private 
means like yourself I could stay on Broadway at a couple of 
hundred, the same as you do.”’ 

“Well, pictures is probably all right when there ain’t 
any theatrical openings for a person,” she says, digging 
into her vanity case while she talked and making sure that 
none of her face was exposed. ‘‘But Mr. Goldringer simply 
had to have me for the opening ofthe Colossal, the world’s 
largest playhouse, you know. I am to have a fashion revue 
of my own!” 9 

Well, that made me sort of sick, because believe you me 
when once a person has been in vaudeville they never 
quite get over it. And this new enterprise of the Big Six 


[givea look at the living monument to my great- 
ess which was manicuring the typewriter with a 


was to be a knockout—the very biggest show ever. And 
I was to be left out—I and Jim which had as you might 


ql toothbrush by now, but listening with the other ay say put the class in classic vaudeville and now was to be 
2, and took a resolve. if me left in the soup of superfeature fillums. At least that is how 
“Mrs, James H. Smith,” I says, giving my real . “My : I felt when I thought of that big opening with us in a trans- 


Jiuine married name, which is a deadly secret to 

1 but the guilty clergyman and the town clerk of 

Essaic, New Jersey, for obvious reasons, and La 

iur was chosen after a lot of thought, and we : 
jost it like a trade-mark, which it is. ‘‘Mrs. 
Jnes H. Smith, Apartment 62, right on this street 
ithe corner of the Drive.”’ 

And then I swept out of the office, thinking how 
»y would feel when they found out who had been 
itheir office talking to them and too modest 
;go round bragging who I was. 

Well, my diamond wrist watch said five to 
jzlve, so I knew it was five to eleven and I 
int along to the dentist, which was only a 
ile ways down the street. And all them last 
Jee blocks I could seem to smell the antiseptic 
ifts and feel him buzzing round my face with 
srything out of the tool kit from the rim 
y2nch to the pliers that you wreck the carbu- 
(or with. But anyone which has opened up in 
Js Vegas to six cattlemen and the lights not 
wking can face a lot if they can’t escape it, 
ylso I marched right up and rang the bell 
jone minute before my appointment. The 
lyr was opened by a nurse with a newly j 
irched and ironed face, who gave me the ice- (ue 
in’s welcome. ie 2 

“You are an hour late!” she says sharply. a 

fOh, but I’m not!” I says, looking at my he 
yst watch, because she was looking at it too. : 

‘Ly watch is fast.’ 


ae continental train instead of the star-dressing rooms at the 
ar Colossal where we belonged. 

“Well, Ruby, I’m sorry I won’t be here to see what kind 
of skirts and belts they will wear this season!” I says. 
“And shoulder straps, if you intend to put on any. And 
I’m sure the audience will be glad to see a lot of you!” 

And she didn’t have no come-back to that, so we parted 
with smiles that was just as sweet as a corner grocer’s sugar 

barrel. In other words, it was marked sugar but 
there was nothing in it. ; 

When I got home Jim had gone to the theater and 
ma had two pieces of cheering news forme. For the 
one the dentist had called up and said we would have 
a conference next day at two o’clock, and for the 
other the flat was rented! 

Was I surprised at it going so soon? I 
was! Ma said ten people had been there in 
the two hours, but mostly with children or 
some other fault or for the winter months 
only, but the one which had taken it was a 
real handsome man with a genuine mink- 

a ae lined coat and a gold tooth. 

burs “Well, ma!” Isays. ‘A gold tooth is no 

ee ‘ reference !”’ 

' “But a hundred-dollar deposit is!”’ she 
says. “And leave me tell you, Mary Gilli- 
gan, there ain’t many tenants with only a 
sister and not even going to live here them- 
selves but only her and a substantial busi- 
ness behind them and not even ask to see 
the ice box!” 


‘Your watch is perfectly correct!” 
| says, comparing it with her own—a 
kel one as big as a dollar—the kind 
iwatch that can do no wrong or any 
yng be done for. Do you get me? 
‘ say so! 

“The doctor has gone to lunch,’’ she 
jit on, ““and I am afraid he won’t be 
le to see you to-day!” 

*Can’t he possibly?” I says, conceal- 
| the hope in my voice the best I could. 
‘Well, if you are suffering very 
latly,”” she commenced. 

‘Oh, not at all!” I says. “That is, 
| pain seemed to get less and less the 
(rer I got to the door.” 

‘Well, I'll mail you another appoint- 
nt, then,’’ says she. 

ind I walked out a free woman. 

3ut not forlong. Ain’t it remarkable 
[ way Nature gives a person a little 
lathing spell. between troubles so’s 
(ll have the pep to stand what’s com- 
1 next? And though troubles some- 


“Must be a bum housekeeper!” I says. 

“She didn’t come with him!” says 
ma. ‘Mr. Schultzer come alone, and 
for a man I’ll say he’s a pretty good 
housekeeper from the way he was just 
crazy over the lot of closet room and the 
storeroom being right in the flat, and 
also crazy over our built-in safe.” 

“What is his business?” I says. 

‘Export,’ says ma. 

“Well,” I says, “I hope it isn’t ex- 
porting radicals, because that industry 
isn’t moving any too swift—they ain’t 
doing the business they should,” 

“T think it’s general merchandise,” 
says ma. “At any rate he’s a Swiss 
and he sends the things home. Mr. 
Murphy will be here any minute with 
the lease.” 

“Well, if you say the reference is 
good, all right,” I says. “Ill sign it. 
But it seems like such quick work they 
must be a catch in it somewheres.”’ 

“No, there isn’t no catch,” says ma. 


ies do come singly, in spite of what the poet says, f 
a fact they generally come unexpected. Because I rf 
fourse if you expect them you can usually duck 

im like a friend who’s telephoned in advance. ; 
Vell, I seemed to be granted this little let-up due to the 
xsualness of my wrist watch actually being right, and 
¢. set out to see what I could spend a little money on as 
ft would keep my mind off my tooth, which had com- 
liced to be uncomfortable again as soon as it knew the 
la had a lot of heavy dates, And I had just got 


| 


| 


“We were real lucky, that’s all. It’s 
\ late in the season, you know!” 

Well, this bird with the golden tooth 

had what seemed to be all-right refer- 

ences and we signed the lease, because I always 

attend to the home details and Jim and 

me keep our money affairs separate, which 

Now I, the Same as Every ry) ' : is one reason why we are, for husband and 


Other Woman, Have Got a =a wife, such good friends. 
Lot of Friends I Don’t Like, and Ruby Roselle Was One of Them (Continued on Page 96) 
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gested that nowadays when 

two utter strangers are in- 
troduced and are at a loss for a 
conversational topic of mutual 
interest they always have one 
certain stop-gap for the negative 
rhetorical figure known as the 
awkward pause. Says the party 
of the first part—providing he 
can beat the second party to it— 
“By the way, Mr. Hoozis, how 
is your second act coming on?” 
Whereupon the party of the 
second part begins to demon- 
strate that monology is far 
from a lost art and the first 
party can just settle back 
comfortably on his spine and 
make a pretense of listening 
while thinking of his own play 
for a long, long time. 

One doesn’t have to be in 
the company of professed 
writing persons these days to 
use the stop-gap successfully. 
The latest genius to hale 
David Belasco to court on a 
charge of stealing his stuff 
was a Long Island barber, 
who was sure—until the law 
persuaded him he was 
wrong—that the Belasco-De 
Mille production called The 
Woman was stolen, body and 
soul, from a magnum opus 
which the barber had dashed 
off between shaves. 

When it comes to literary 
lights, I’ve learned during my 
newspaper experience that 
every writer, from newspaper 
men down to novelists—even 
all the way down to poets— 
has a play either simmer- 
ing on the fire or already 
completely cooked. 


GS sss that other has sug- 


Laura’s Secret 


ONE other than the 
greatest novelist in 
all Brooklyn, Miss Laura 
Jean Libbey, but lately 
announced in effect that 
henceforth she was going 
to leave novel writing to 
young Blasco y Ibanez 
and the boys out in the 
corn-fed fiction belt of 
Indiana, inasmuch as she 
recently had written 
eighty plays and was 
rapidly working up to the 
point of having a dozen 
or so peeled off the top layer in 
the steamer trunk and letting 
someone produce them. I be- 
tray no confidence when I say 
that I have seen the very trunk, 
being honored by the gifted 
Miss Libbey herself when she 
summoned me in my profes- 
sional capacity as a newspaper 
man and displayed the steamer 
trunk and its dramatic con- 
tents—an honor I doubly appreciated 
when Miss Libbey told me, while rever- 
ently lifting the trunk lid, that she and 
her publicity promoter had kept her 
play-writing ambition an absolute secret 
from every other living soul except one 
representative of the Associated Press. 
Physicians, lawyers, hard-headed en- 
gineers, absolutely all actors, are either 
in the throes of bringing forth a great third act or letting 
their regular work skid over the cliffs while they try to 
think of a germ for a fourth act. Very good shipping 
clerks, plumbers of parts, excellent pants makers, pretzel 
varnishers, piano tuners—by the thousands they are being 
hopelessly ruined as plumbers or what not by trying to 
make playwrights out of themselves, Good plumbers too! 


ral, LaU TS sTOoR A (tee) D . L. 


Hastily I Climbed Down the 
Facade of the Piano to My 
Stricken Colleague’s Aid 


OUrS@ 


‘By F y FRANK W. 1 ea O° MALLE Y 


BLUM™MENTHAL 


I can name six clergymen—even I, 
whose boon companions number for 
one reason or another only a paltry 
few clergymen, can name six offhand— 
whose writing hours are unevenly di- 
vided between their regular jobs of 
soul saving and saving .our theater 
from esthetic damnation, the six 
dominies I have in mind playing 
drama building against sermon build- 
ing at odds of about eight to five. In 
defense of the potential playwrights 
among the preachers I know, how- 
ever, it should be said that they have 
taken up the art in a serious way, be- 
cause they hope their own plays may 
help to act as a brake on an Amer- 
ican stage which they are convinced 
is going hellbent to Abaddon. Need- 
less to remark, the narrow viewpoint 
of the average ascetic recluse is alto- 
gether to blame for causing the 
preachers to think the stage is going 
to the devil. We of broader minds 
and wider experiences, and therefore 
of views more tolerant and more au- 
thoritative, know our stage isn’t going 
there at all. We know it’s gone. 

And why? Well, do you ever take 
the trouble to ask yourself as you and 
your own wife come out of the theater 
at the end of the jolly little farce 
called From Bed to Worse—fighting 
your way perhaps through another 
crowd debouching from the scream- 
ingly funny Bed and Bored next door, 
the jam becoming hopelessly tangled 
as your From-Bed-to-Worse mob and 


clogged up with playgoers spilling 
across the street from the brilliant 
and excruciatingly side-splitting mu- 
sical comedy called Ten Nighties in a 
Bedroom—I ask you, do you ever 
trouble yourself with any 


the present pathological lesions 
of our theater should be laid 
at the door of the playwrights 
or of the consuming public? 
Maybe you do ask yourself 
and perhaps you wisely make 
answer that both are to blame. 
And then you’re wrong. 

Fundamentally the trouble 
is with the producer, though 
some blame also attaches to 
the playwrights, who ought 
to stick to their regular jobs 
of preaching or plumbering, 
and some to the public for 
patronizing the kind of thing a 
congenital plumber turns 
out and calls a play. In the 
present pandemic of play- 
writing there is need for the 
cloture. Only the particu- 
larly gifted, the chosen, 
should be permitted to sub- 
mit plays to producers, and the pro- 
ducer should be compelled to produce 
the play as the chosen child of genius 
writes it. 

But take the play I wrote recently 
and submitted to a producer; also 
consider what the producer did to it. 
Let me hasten to add before we get 
down to concrete cases that when we 
wrote our play—I speak now in plurals, 
because when writing my play I collab- 
orated with a learned literary gentle- 
man who also contributed a lot of good stuff to the 
piece—we did not unlimber the typewriter merely to 
be in the fashion; we had the laudable object in mind 
of showing Broadway that a successful play could be 
written and produced without so much as a mention of 
beds or bedrooms in the production, from the title to the 
orchestra leader’s exit march. We—my collaborator , 


the Bed-and-Bored audience get all ° 


mental queries as to whether 


| 
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earsals 


and I—had become so sick, so, 
and tired of beds and beddij| 
on the stage that when we d 
cided to do our bit toward ba) 
ning the bedroom from American dramaturgy we spe 
weeks in the sole consideration of various themes th 
would be absolutely bed-proof. 

We decided at last to make American polities the bo; 
and soul, the bone, muscle and spirit, of our play—a virj 
he-man subject that has nothing to do with boudoirs, Aj) 
in justice to our producer I shall say that from the fi 
conference over the play until the bitter end he not on 
tried to inject a bed or bedding into our drama. We hj 
our play so sewed up with politics that he couldn’t. 

But if you want to know what a producer can do with 
or to—even a good play you should have trailed alo 
with us from the beginning until the curtain finally w 


‘raised on the mess. Reader, as a fellow playwright, ps 


haps the salient features of the crime will interest yo 
Very well, then, as good old Doc Frank Crane would sa 
pull up a chair and let us discuss this cosmic question a) 
settle it for all time. 


Simple Directions for Beginners 


SHALL pass lightly over the incidents of writing the pla 

My collaborator and I long ago decided to let bygon 
be bygones, and there’s no sense in stirring up a fuss aga} 
I feel, however, that here and there I should at least droy 
word about the more important practical points in ¢| 
actual writing of a play, especially as the practical side 
the play-writing art is wholly ignored by Professor Baki 
of Harvard, and our other instructors in the technie 
the drama. 

I should suggest, for instance, that where two men ¢ 
laborate on a play they would do well to avoid the mista 
we made of engaging a young lady stenographer to sit in 
the play-writing sessions. Differences of opinion will r 
between collaborators. Our young woman entered t 
padded cell bravely enough the first day and worked di 
gently with us for an hour or so. But my collaborator a) 
I had scarcely warmed up to our initial esthetic polem 
of the forenoon when she not only slammed the door on 0| 
language but stayed out for good. If collaborators mi 
have a stenographer present, they should employ only t 
male of the species, preferably one who has gained }| 
experience in Democratic conventions and is somewh| 
deaf. Also, the writing of any play donein collaboration wi 
another is expedited if the room is simply furnished, wi 
nomovable objects at hand; just heavy furniture—clamp | 
to the floor. The typewriter should be securely screw 
to the desk. Above all, the desk should be free of par 
weights, sharp-edged paper cutters, library scissors or mo) 
able inkwells or paste pots. 

When we had finished 
writing our play we first | 

But before I forget it, just ‘ 
another hint of warning to : ; 
the other 2,000,000 or , 
more potential play- 
wrights who read these 
columns: Don’t get the 
idea that you are writ- 
ing the great American 
play—and I'll tell you 
why. It can’t be done. 
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| you will not take my word for it, ask Jake Shubert or week and 10 per cent of all over seven thousand dollars in theater and life in the rough; 
pe Erlanger or Al Woods or Bill Brady. Jake and Bill the box office each week-end. Or as my learned collabora- and dropping into the show shops 
gd Aland Abe and the many other Broadway zsthetes tor put it more simply, we would be content with earnings vi now and then just to look in on 


ho are the guiding spirits of our theater have proved to based on the hebdomadal increment. That would be fair 
2 mathematically that the great American play is an im- enough, especially as we realized while working on the 
sibility. Mathematics cannot lie. Jake, Al and Abe fourth act of our play that it would probably do a business 
ll show you in a second or two that a good play is one of $20,000 a week. 
fat brings in gross receipts of $10,000 a week; that a And without a murmur we accepted the usual advance 
‘tter play is one that does a business of $12,000 or even royalties of $1000—$500 when the producer accepted our 
5,000 a week; that a play that takes in $20,000 a week scenario, the other $500 to be paid to us when 
pss is a classic—perfect. No one will ever write a play, he had accepted the first two acts. 
ese directing geniuses of our stage will further prove to You, reader, shouldn’t let your imagination 
uu, requiring a cast of only four or five characters, no get tro all-fired het up, however, by the sound 
sh-priced star, one cheap set of scenery for all the acts, of all this noise of big figures. As a potential 
id doing a gross business of $25,000 a week—a list of playwright you should also pause to remember 
ential elements of the great American play thatisbeyond that even the playwright has some expenses 
man achievement. before the production is launched successfully. 
My collaborator and I started to work without any Take our own case. 
usions. All we wanted to do was to ban the beds and The expenses began on 
rooms, incidentally pleasing the public with a modest the day I obtained what 
le effort in the $12,000-a-week class. We knew, for is euphemistically 
tance, that young Gene Walter’s first success, Paid in known as a leave 
ll, earned about $400,000 net for all concerned in its of absencefrom my 
ning powers and that within a few months Gene got regular job so I 
wroximately $100,000 in royalties. Then there was could begin to 
thin the Law, which made a profit of $700,000 for its write the play. I 
iducers alone. Also there was—still is—Ben Hur, the say euphemisti- 
gest money-maker of all, with profits running into cally because every 
en figures end which even now, after having been sent beginner in the 
; on the road every season for the last dozen or fifteen play-writing art 
ws, continues to earn profits of about $150,000 annually. knows in his heart 
d we thought of the Hippodrome, which takes in about of hearts, particu- 
1,000 a week. And there was Barnum’s Circus, which larly at the mo- 
'$ an average business every day except Sunday for ment he is making his 
rty-three weeks of from $12,000 to $14,000 gross volitant exit from a man- 
eipts a day; even established the record—at Washing- ager’s office with the ink 
, District of Columbia, in May, 1917—of taking in still wet on the advance above the heads of the toilers far below, 
ing a single day of two performances $33,000, counting royalty check, that he never will see the old with only one vague thought about the com- 
big show, the side show and the privileges. job and its repulsive drudgery again. He mercial district of Manhattan lying miles 
knows that now, after giving a few weeks to The Barber Was Sure — away to the south—a vague half-formed 
The Big Figures of Rosy Dreams the annoying but more or less necessary work on Poca tein thought, I remember, the gist of which was 
of actually writing the play—and another ‘Maghain SO SR that some time during the day I would vol- 
3 WE thought these figures over, especially when our week or two to attending rehearsals to see He Had Dashed off _ Plane to earth and stay on the ground long 
- play had begun to take real form, we began toseethatit to it that ignorant managers and stage di- Bebuacnethaves enough to make one goshawful llast quick 
ud hold its own up in the $18,000-a-week class. Where- rectors take no liberties with a single word or trip down to that sordid part of the city, say 
» we didn’t repine because we—as beginners—would _ syllable of the perfected play—well, then it will be away to as far down as 26. Broadway, and stand there facing the 
be accorded royalties of 10 per cent of the gross the North Woods all summer and to Florida all winter; Standard Oil Building for a minute and burst into a hearty 
sipts—as Gus Thomas would demand had Gus been and in between perhaps an occasional flying trip into the laugh. 
k enough to think of our play first—or the 12 per cent little old metropolis; lounging about the big hotels or But to come back to the inside information about the 
more which Art Pinero and Jim Barrie and some of amusing oneself by gambling a bit with one’s surplus in preliminary expenses to which a playwright is unavoid- 
se British boys pull down. No, we were ready to take the Street; and chatting perhaps with Uncle John Drew ably subjected before the real wealth begins to swamp 


some of Maugham’s or Barrie’s 
things to see what the boys across 
the pond are doing; and cer- 
tainly making a studious visit to 
the theater housing one’s own 
success to make sure that 
whoever may be lucky 
enough to be cast as the 
heroine— Marlowe or 
Adams or Barrymore—is 
not permitting herself to 
lose any of the pep of her 
earlier performancessimply 
because she has been play- 
ing the same role on Broad- 
way night after night for 
months. And then into the 
tonneau of the good old 
twin eight again, cussing 
oneself out roundly the 
while for wasting so many 
years as one did on the old 
job; and off once more to the 
great outdoors, to shoot and 
fish and golf and altogether live 
one’s life as God intended a 
man to live. 

“Leave of absence!’’ 

Why, on the day the man- 
ager handed me a check for my 
share of the first half of our advance royal- 
ties I simply stepped out the tenth-story 
window of his office and fluttered onward 


royalties usually handed out to beginners—5 per cent and Eddie Sothern and Tark and the him. My collaborator, a somewhat older man 
the first five thousand dollars of the weekly gross rest of the boys round the Lambs’ than I, had next to no preliminary expenses, 
ipts, 7 per cent of the next two thousand dollars on the Club, if only to keep in touch with the (Continued on Page 149) 


Mik. Pon eng fuay. 


“Prof, I’ve Always Knocked Colleges, But I Know Now That When My Kid Grows Up He's Going to the One You Went To”’ 


Ot epee 
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HERE was no 
[Ns that morn- 
ing. The sea, as 
calm as a lovely « 
woman conscious of 
her loveliness yet 
careless of it, trailed 
languid fringes of 
foam along the silver 
sand with a silken 
susurrus that melted 
graciously into the 
chatter of the crowd 
on the beach. 
“Perfect Haven- 
by-the-Sea weather,’ 
said old Mrs. Garri- 
son to Miss Jaspar, 
her crony and es- 
teemed bridge part- 
ner, in a tone which 
indicated her belief 
that the weather was 
specially arranged by 
a correct high-church 
Jehovah to please the 
Garrison fancy. 
Miss Jaspar 


nodded, ducking 
double chins among 
fine lace. The two 


ladies were arranged 
in beach chairs, with 
umbrellas, cork-filled 
cushions to ward 
dampness from rheu- 
matic toes, workbags, 
knitting needles, and 
a light and heavy 
searf each, to be used 
according as the wind 
blew cool or warm. 
They were dressed in 
elegant black. The 
aforesaid fine lace of 
Miss Jaspar’s fine 
chemisette was 
pinned with a bar of 
big old creamy pearls. 
Mrs. Garrison’s lap- 
pets of delicate ma- ‘ 
lines crossed beneath an oval of jet, diamond studded, 
with dangling jet and diamond points. Each might have 
sat for a portrait of Arrogant Age. 

That was the irreverent thought of Cheyne Rovein as he 
passed. He speculated naughtily on how he would like to 
paint and exhibit them under that title. Well, why not? 
No one would be surprised. He bowed sweepingly to them 
as he passed up the beach, but his disrespectful fancy 
communicated itself subtly to the two ladies. Miss Jaspar 
pursed a soft and cruel old mouth into still more unlovely 
lines. 

“T wish artists didn’t come to Haven-by-the-Sea,” she 
said. “They really quite spoil the place for me. At every 
exhibition I find bits—the rocks or the Point or Tamman’s 
Island. I feel that it militates against the exclusiveness.” 

It was now Mrs. Garrison’s turn to nod approval. 
“True,” she said; “‘and yet—Cheyne Rovein ——” 

Both good ladies sighed with resignation. Even the 
exclusiveness of Haven-by-the-Sea was not stiff enough to 
stand against a man of Cheyne Rovein’s acknowledged 
fame. Accordingly they dismissed the subject, fumbled 
for wools and needles, and settled themselves even more 
comfortably to watch the life and motion of the morning 
bathing hour. 

“Oh, there’s Henry!” said Miss Jaspar, waving her little 
strip of lavender knitted work at a tall young man who 
walked beside a lovely lithe high-colored creature. “And 
he’s with Amy Tillson again. My dear—he’s evidently 
bent on carrying on the family tradition.” 

Mrs. Garrison bent pleased eyes upon her grandson and 
his companion. ‘‘The Garrisons have always married 
beauty,” she admitted. “Of course it isn’t settled, but 
anyone can see what he feels. It’s not just her face—look 
at her ankles, my dear—and her wrists. And the way her 
head is put on. Exquisite!’ 

It was indeed perfectly easy to see all the charms enu- 
merated, and more, for Amy Tillson was ready for the 
waves. The two radiant young things waved to the old 
ladies and joined a group of their kind. Most of the bath- 
ers were young and blithely gay and the scant simplicity 
of their bathing clothes turned them from modern men 
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‘‘My Congratulations. You Have Achieved Something Rare in This Tiresome World — You 
Have Got What You Wanrt’’ 


and girls into figures oddly reminiscent of Greek youth. 
The sea made a background for their free gracefulness. 

Rovein looked back at the sound of a sudden burst of 
laughter and paused, fascinated, to watch two girls and 
two young men tossing a ball. The girls’ bathing caps and 
their sweaters thrown aside made fascinating spots. of 
color. An excited collie weaved round the quartet and 
barked and leaped for the ball. Presently the four left 
their game and raced into the green water. The collie 
ran after them, barking and happy. Rovein turned and 
sighed and went on. 

“Stupid little snobs,” he said half aloud. ‘How well 
they look, at a distance! All of ’em born with gold spoons 
in their mouths, all of ’em with governesses and tutors and 
ponies, and every care in the world taken so they’ll grow 
up straight and strong—and dull. Prep school and Yale or 
Harvard or Princeton for the boys; and finishing school 
for the girls, and then débuts and trips abroad. Cut by 
the same pattern, talking the same rubbish. Then they 
marry, practically by chance. None of ’em capable of love 
or struggle or tragedy. When I look at the children of the 
well-to-do in this country I often wonder why the prole- 
tariat envies ’em. Their very inanity ought to make 
people shudder away from the thought of changing places 
with them. Why doI come here!” 

He looked out to the sea and waved a threatening arm at 
its emerald blandness under the August sun. ’ 

“You know why I come, you hag, you wonderful hussy,”’ 
he said fondly. “You’re more beautiful here than any- 
where in God’s world. And I'll get you on canvas this 
summer as never before—your wickedness and your charm, 
your kindness that’s all treachery, your wild hours when 
you howl out your misery and rage to heaven, your sullen 
fits, your lazy sparkling laughter—I’ll paint you, you Sea, 
until—until—I pack Moseler’s biggest gallery with my 
exhibition, and my price goes up to five thousand per. 
There’s ambition for you.” 

He had reached by now the little point that marked the 
end of the bathing beach, and he struck into the sedgy 
rough solitude beyond with impatience to reach his objec- 
tive—that fine and lonely sweep by the rocks where he 
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had planned his }. 
est picture. He | 
sent a boy from 
hotel to meet ]y 
there with his (), 
vas, his folding ¢jy 
and easel, for Royy 
hated to carry | 
tools. The boy 
there waiting, ;\ 
was at once paid |] 
dismissed. Roy, 
settled himself) 
work. He whisi] 
aimlessly seraps f 
tunes, and once ¢ 
swore when he . 
covered that a | 
brush had not h) 
properly clean, 
And he thought p 
had watched 5 
boy—the same |) 
who carried his tr s 
forhim—socarefu | 
He’d be driven) 
cleaning his brus 5 
himself if this wt 
on. 

He swore ag:, 
heartily, when } 
heard someone 
ing along the roi} 
path behind him,:| 
irritation surrouni | 
him like a bla: 
cloud. The visi: 
felt it, and spoked > 
recatingly. | 

“Tm so sorry) 
disturb you—but | 
only stay a momer! 

Rovein glanced } 
ungraciously. “Gi | 
morning, Miss Cole.’’ There was an impatient quest | 
in his tone. 

“T meant to speak to you at breakfast, but I was / 
layed with mother. And it’s only going to make yous) 
more angry when I tell you why I came. Mr. Roveil| 
you know—the little play some of us are getting up? "| 
want you to arrange some really stunning tableaux | 
follow it—something new—something different.” 

She had come round to his side as she spoke, and st( 
there, a slender, black-haired girl, smart in every detail,]) 
disappointing in effect. Rovein looked at her in pl 
exasperation. | 

“T won’t do it, of course,” he snapped. ; 

She did not answer, and her silence drove him to defen 

“T can’t see why I should waste my time posing 4) 
fussing with a lot of giggling, senseless little idiots. Isi| 
pose you want Joan of Arc, and Martyred Belgium, a) 
Mrs. Siddons, and Elaine; winding up with Columbia| 
tall blonde in white, with the flag draped round her, 
her hair down and a papier-mAché torch! Oh, no, M| 
Cole—I’m an artist, not a stage manager.” h 

There was a peevish rasp in his voice that shattel| 
various inhibitions of Elsie Cole’s properly trained a 
supposedly conventional character. [ 

“You are an artist,” she said. “Your pictures are gre| 
But you’re not. You’re very rude and rather silly.” i 

The moment it was out of her mouth she was appall | 
by the enormity of it. She had never said such an und | 
bred thing in all her life before. She turned red wi 
embarrassment—but she didn’t apologize. Indeed, Rov 
answered before she had a chance to do anything m¢) 
than realize her crime against her bringing up. | 

“Upon my word!” he exclaimed. ‘So there is a bit | 
natural scratch and pep in some of you demure, corrt 
little dolls after all. I wouldn’t have believed it. A’ 
you're quite right, Miss Cole. Iam rude. And I amsil) 
And if you think so you might just as well say so. Y' 
needn’t blush so painfully about it. Now don’t go awi) 
all fussed up and huffy with me. Why, if you’ll talk tor 
like that I might—I might”—he looked at her keenly 
“T might reconsider my decision to run your tableaux) 
provided you'll pose as my chief subject.” | 

“Oh, I’m not going to appear,” she said hurriedly, 4!) 
another wave of red covered her face. ‘‘I suppose- 
suppose I deserve that after what I said.” ‘ 

“Deserve what?” asked Rovein, frankly puzzled. | 

“T know I’m plain,” she said. Her lip quivered, 4! 
for a moment Rovein thought she was going to cry. | 
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Why, look here,” he cried, jumping to his feet, “TI 
a’t mean you were plain! I’m rude, if you like, and 
t, too, I think you said—but I’m not a liar and a fool. 
fourse you're dressed all wrong, and you do your hair 
lvrong, and all that, but if you were right—good Lord, 
) you’d be a beauty!” 

Mr. Rovein—you can’t—you don’t—honestly—mean 
»?” She stared at him, tense and wide-eyed. 

Oh, but I do—I’ve often thought so! You simply don’t 
ize on what you’ve got. I’ve watched you. Of course 
jinter was bound to look at that extraordinary black 
. of yours—it’s got the most marvelous blue shadows. 
; what you do with it is criminal—slicked back and 
ced under, and those Hopi Indian bulges over the ears, 
all the other little flappers! Wel-ll, we’re getting into 
onalities. And that’s a long way from tableaux at the 
yt Haven House. And I’m still being very rude.” 

e looked at her quizzically, but her intense and excited 
ession had not changed. 

{ don’t care what you think of me!”’ she said passion- 
r. “I don’t care at all; but—but if there’s a word of 
in what you said—about—about my being beauti- 
oh, won’t you—won’t you help me? I’d give my 
—Id give anything—anything—to be beautiful— 
for a little while!” 

3ut why?” he asked. “But why? Why does it 
yer so much? Oh, what I said is true enough— 
‘could be beautiful.” 

f I thought,” she interrupted him—“‘if I thought 

+ was any chance for me to be really: beautiful— 

ot justin your eyes—but beautiful for everyone to 


‘here!’ he pounced. “‘It is someone else’s see- 
iat matters. Imight haveknown. Whois he?”’ 
Vho’s been talking to you?” 
» laughed. “D’you think I gossip with the 
chy old tabbies that infest this place? My 
| girl, you’re really too transparent. You’ve 
me yourself that you want to be beautiful so 
everyone will see it and know it. But your 
didn’t say ‘everyone.’ They said ‘someone.’”’ 
wused a moment and went on seriously: ‘‘Don’t 
ast me. Tell me the truth. Does it matter to 
vitally; does it concern your greatest happi- 
—to be beautiful? I live for beauty, Miss Cole. 
ity’s my goddess, my mistress. I can 
tstand you.” 
'm going to tell you something,” she 
“that I never thought I’d put into 
3 to any living soul. I suppose I ought 

ve too much pride to say it, but you’re 

ort of person things can be talked out 
raight, over pride and—and over pain— 
verything. Well, then, here’s 
‘uth: I’ve loved one man ever 
I was a little girl—and he 
mly beauty. He likes me, he 
round with me when there’s 
xe else at hand, he’s kind to 
nd jolly and amusing—and 

Oh, men are blind, Mr. 

in t?? 

fost of us. I admit it. But 
i. Can’t you make him see 
”9 

» made a hopeless gesture. 
| And I’ve hung on, and hung 
nd done everything I dared 
ake him look at me—but he 
. And now—this summer— 
's another girl who is beauti- 
nd he ——” 

ut why in the world,” cried 
in, “do you waste yourself on 
i like that? He must be infer- 
stupid.” 

suppose I’ve told myself that 
lion times,” said Elsie Cole; 
does being stupid make any 
snce? And if he’d only turn 
2, even a little—oh, I could 
-im so much—I could care so 
—so much more than any 
‘woman eyer can.” 

. stopped and looked out at 
a. 

ou must think I’m stark star- 
iad,” she said, ‘‘I don’t care. 
‘S a relief to say it this one 
_ Now—shall we talk about 
‘bleaux? Have you quite de- 
ned to refuse me?” 

vein hesitated a moment, but 
en, irregular face lost its usual 
if toploftical indifference. "g 
| this man here—now?’’ he 
eagerly, 

. 4 it doesn’t matter?” 


| 


< 


“Tt doesn’t matter, you little goose!’”’ said Rovein. “It 
doesn’t matter! Why, look here, I could take you and 
make you so beautiful that this poor blind simp, whoever 
he may be, wouldn’t dare to look at anyone else. Beauty 
is a matter of color and of line and of proportion, primarily; 
and after that it’s illusion, réclame, so to speak. There’s a 
special psychology for it. With your hair done right and 
the proper colors put on you, a distinctive style created for 
you Oh, Lord, I’m talking like a man dressmaker, but 
anyway it’s true. Then if I, Cheyne Rovein, present you 
as a beauty—nobody’d have the sense to resist the idea. 
Perhaps some of your dear young-lady friends may not 
see it entirely. Women are cats. Well, what do you say?” 

“What do you mean?” 

He was folding up his easel and packing his palette. 

“Shall I make you a beauty or not?” he asked impa- 
tiently. “You want this strangely blind young man—and 
I’d rather like the lark of helping you get him. It’s been 
dull here this summer. My painting’s suffered from it, 
though I’ve pretended to myself that it hasn’t. I’ve 
needed the spice of a scheme like this. I’ll walk back to the 


“You’ll Have No Difficulty Maintaining Your Reputation as a Beauty 
After This. I Wish I Could Have Seen the Face of Your Favored 


Swain While He Was Looking at You" 
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hotel with you. I want to see your clothes, and to tell you 
what sort of new ones to get.’ 

“Are you in earnest?” asked Elsie Cole unbelievingly. 

“T never joke about beauty,” said Rovein, “because it’s 
the one thing in the world I believe in. And if I make you 
into a beauty I must believe in you. You’ve been very fine 
and genuine—even though a bit like a Bernard Shaw 
heroine. Don’t spoil it now by turning missish and sloppy. 
Of course I mean it! Come along! 

“And, oh, yes—about these tableaux,” he said as they 
turned toward the hotel; “‘I’ll run them. That’ll be our 
trump card. I can launch you then.” 

“You speak with a great deal of assurance,” she said 
slowly. ‘“I’m—not so sure. I’ve looked at myself in the 
glass so many times ——” 

“And to so very little purpose,” he interrupted tartly. 
“My dear young lady, get some assurance yourself. You’ll 
need it. I can tell you what to do with your hair, how to 
hold your head. If you’d ever really looked in your glass 


_ you’d know that you ought always to have your chin a 


little raised—just a little. I can tell you what sort of colors 
to put on, but then, when you get it all, you’ve got to put 
dash and spirit into it. You can if you want to. But if 
you're going to be self-conscious and shy Come, are 
you going to do me credit or not?” 

“Is this right?” she asked, raising her chin ever so 
slightly and looking round at him. 

“Fine! Improves the line of your throat and the 
back-of-the-neck line a hundred per cent. Some day I’m 
going to write a book about that 
ravishing line at the back of 
women’s necks. Ravishing— 
when it’s right. Careful, don’t 
duck your chin down again. 
Now about these tableaux—get 
all your little friends together 
after dinner to-night, before the 
dancing begins, and I’ll look 
them over and decide on what 
they shall do.” 

They had reached that part 
of the beach where the bathers 
and their gallery were located. 
Old Mrs. Garrison and Miss 
Jaspar peered at their passing 
figures. 

“How remarkable—Mr. Ro- 
vein actually walking with a 

.. woman! Whoisit?” asked Mrs. 
Garrison, fumbling to get her 
lorgnette up, and catching its 
delicate platinum chain in her 
knitting. 

“It’s Elsie Cole,” said Miss 
Jaspar. “Strange I didn’t rec- 
ognize her. How pretty she’s 
looking this morning!” 

“Hlsie’s a dear child, but she 
isn’t pretty,” said Mrs. Garri- 
son augustly. 

If they could have heard what 
Rovein was saying their old ears 
would have flapped with excite- 
ment and their old mouths would 
have made round O’s of aston- 
ishment. For these were his 
words: 

‘*All these clear white clothes 
of yours only make your skin 
look dark and muddy. What 
you want is a creamy white, al- 
most the color of your skin; and 
get stuff with some texture, 
roughish weaves that’ll have a 
play of light to make them in- 
teresting. And you’ve been 
wearing yellow because you 
think brunettes only can wear 
yellow. All wrong—yellow’s the 
color for a pinky blonde, with 
cornsilk hair or this shining 
yellow-brown. You get this yel- 
low sweater of yours dyed; or 
\, throw it away. What you want 
is flame or else a cold blue.” 

“But I can’t wear blue!” ex- 
claimed Elsie involuntarily. 
“There you go—you can’t wear blue! As 
a matter of fact, blue is the color you ought 
to wear. A hyacinth blue. I wish you wouldn’t contradict 
me. You want me to make you intoa beauty, and then you 
dispute my simplest statement. You’ve not been success- 
ful at it yourself, I’m sure.” 

The words were peevish to rudeness, but Elsie Cole 
turned her head and looked at him and made a discovery. 

“Why,” she thought, ‘‘he’s just like a little boy pretend- 
ing to be bad. He really wants to help me. He’s nice!” 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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minutes to 

three, long 
past the time he 
had promised to 
return, when 
Charley Rudd got 
back to the bro- 
kerage office. The 
man he had gone 
uptown to see had 
kept him longer 
than he realized, 
and the instant he 
opened the door 
at Rooker, Burke 
& Co.’s he saw at 
a glance what 
was going on. 
Speedup Com- 
mon, the stock he 
had been finding 
out about, had 
already begun to 
shoot off fire- 
works. 

The customers’ 
room wasastir. A 
crowd had gath- 
ered in front of the 
quotation board 
and Buck Rooker, 
the firm’s head 
partner, had come 
out of his office at the back. One of Buck’s axioms was: 
““Give ’em an earful if you want commissions!”” And Buck 
certainly was doing it. A string of phrases—terms such as 
‘technical position,” ‘‘undigested increment,” “favorable 
reserves,” so forth and so on—were flowing glibly from 
Buck’s lips, and Charley Rudd grinned broadly. Rooker’s 
talk was pure bunk, the guff and guesswork of a broker 
honing for a little easy business; and edging through the 
crowd, Rudd made his way toward the New Street en- 
trance. Four men stood there. They were four of Rooker, 
3urke & Co.’s oldest and shrewdest traders—“‘the gang,” 
the other customers called them—and Charley Rudd chuck- 
led audibly. 

It was the gang that was waiting for him, and he not only 
had the dope on Speedup—it was, as he knew, one of the 
juiciest killings Wall Street had pulled off for months. 

Every brokerage office boasts a little group like the 
gang. «It consists usually of a few of the regulars—old 
seasoned hands, wise to the ins and outs of the dabbler’s 
game. Not only wise, though, they have about them also 
that breezy, genial heartiness so much sought after in cus- 
tomers’ rooms. It was this, it seems, that had caught 
Charley Rudd’s admiration. He was too new to the game, 
of course—too boyish and green—to be one of them. But 
in every way he could Charley patterned his ways from 
theirs. They were sure good fellows, take it from Charley. 
That was why he was so tickled now to be able to give 
them the dope on Speedup. 

The tip had taken him a deal of trouble to get. It was 
as Buford, the Speedup Company’s Wall Street man, had 
said: ‘‘You’re a good fellow, Charley, or I wouldn’t let 
you in on this.”’ Even then Buford hadn’t seemed any too 
eager to come across. The tip, however, was one in a life- 
time. Outsiders rarely get such information, yet Charley 
had it. The afternoon’s fireworks, for example, were a 
mere bait to make the public bite. Once they were in, the 
stock would be jabbed upward a few points to string the 
dabblers along, then the props would be kicked out from 
under it. 

The game was the same old story. When the stock had 
hit rock-bottom the insiders would load up, after which the 
plan was to run Speedup sky-high. Then at the top those 
in the know would unload, leaving the public to hold the 
bag—one way of saying that the public would have the 
stock while the insiders had the money. 

Buford’s hang-out was in one of the big hotels uptown, 
and all the way back to the brokerage office Charley had 
been bubbling over. He could picture the gang’s amaze- 
ment, their excitement, too, when he sprang his news on 
them. The fact that he was next to flat broke hadn’t 
altered his enjoyment either. Two or three little deals, 
flyers he had gone into purely through his usual good 
nature, had, it seems, turned out badly, but to the void in 
his exchequer Charley hardly gave a thought. The gang 
was a bunch of good fellows all right and they would take 
care of him. 

The plan he had was that the four should pool their 
resources, buck the tip on Speedup for all it was worth, 


|: WAS a few 


“‘Boys,’? Said Charley, and His Voice Broke as He Said it, 


se 


and for his share give him a percentage of the profits. A 
fifth would be about right, he allowed. Each of the four— 
Clogg, Theobald, Farr and Ehrlich—would share the 
same; and on the way downtown he had figured busily 
on the back of an envelope what the probable profits 
would be. Why, the deal would make them all rich—rich! 
It would anyway if they played it both ways through the 
middle. And as Charley Rudd, his glee still bubbling, 
edged his way through the crowd in the customers’ room 
his frank, boyish face was as beaming as if the world was his 
oyster and he had it on the half shell open in his hand. He 
could not only make a bunch of good fellows rich—he 
could if he wished pass the tip along to all the others at 
Rooker, Burke & Co.’s. They could get in on the killing. 

That was like Charley Rudd. Charley, as Buford said, 
was himself a “good fellow.’’ He was so much one in fact 
that in saying so one might omit the quotation marks. In 
Wall Street, anyway—Wall Street as perhaps elsewhere— 
the term seems subject to a double meaning. There are, it 
appears, good fellows and ‘‘good fellows.” 

In point of this, while Charley Rudd was crossing the 
room, one of these had just opened the New Street door. 


“Five hundred Speedup at 34! Zip! See her go!” 

It was the quotation clerk reading off the prices from 
the tape who gave the exclamation, and in echo the crowd 
in front of the board stirred afresh. Speedup having sagged 
back to 8414 under the selling at the close had now in the 
final half minute bumped up to 8534. 

Charley glanced at the board, glanced back toward the 
door again, then with a sudden look of wonder in his face 
he stopped abruptly. 

He had just seen the man who entered. The man’s 
clothes were threadbare; he was seedy and unkempt. He 
had the appearance in that roomful of comfortable, well- 
dressed men of a street bird scuffling on his uppers. Charley 
gaped, and it was enough to have made anyone gape had 
he known the circumstances. The look of the man, his 
appearance, was only a part of it, however. Closing the 
door behind him, the newcomer made his way toward 
Clogg, Theobald, Farr and Ehrlich—the gang waiting 
there for Charley Rudd. 

The effect the man’s appearance had on them seemed 
the same as it was on Charley Rudd. They, too, started— 
all four of them. Then the man spoke—first to one, then to 
each of the others. 

The colloquy was brief. After a moment all the four ab- 
ruptly and brusquely turned their backs on the newcomer 
and moved away. His look queer, the man gazed at them 
an instant, and he had turned toward the door again, his lip 
curling, when Charley Rudd impulsively darted forward. 

“Caswell!” cried Charley. 


i 


OPULARITY, like that reputation got at the cannon’s 
mouth, is as much a bubble, maybe. You’d have 
thought so anyway from a look at Caswell. The dingy, 
battered stray Charley Rudd had by the hand had once 
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been hailed a} 
best fellow ir} 
bunch at Rov 
Burke & Co,’ 

Things mp 
swiftly in bry 
age shops. A, 
leidoscope, j 
fact, has noty 
on the cha‘ 
that hap) 
there; and \ 
gone soon fo} y 
ten is the ruk | 
was a Sswitc | 
Copper ¢t 
cleaned out \ 
well. Until 
had happeid 
though, Cais 
had swum || 

Well dres4 
witty andam » 
he spent j 
money frey 
However,one i 
market got 
Caswell had » 
wiped off the } 
as cleanly ash 
clerk chalkin y 
quotations yp 
clean the br 
when the ¢’ 
business is done. No wonder Charley Rudd gaped op | 
to see him. It was a good deal like a corpse walkin ii 
after the family had laid off mourning. Just the si 
though, Caswell had once cut a pretty lively figuri 
Charley’s quick imagination. It was his opinion that s 
well was as good company as any man would want, \ 
as Charley had come to Rooker, Burke & Co.’s for i 
as much as for anything, there was perhaps good re)! 
for the shine he’d taken to him. 

The white-goods house where Charley once had » 
employed was in Worth Street west of Broadway. 
probably know the sort of place. It had a floor abou} 
big as an armory, and up and down the floor were rows \ 
rows of tables—hundreds of them, you might say-—| 
piled on every table were bolts of plain and pri} 
weaves. One thing Charley remembered about them 
their smell. It was musty. Another thing he rememh } 
about the mustiness was his fellow clerks. They all het 
That was nothing though. It was in the air, in the || 
ness, in the trade they all waited on. Charley’s job } 
that of salesman. 

There were about fifty of them. Every mornin)? 
nine they all punched the time clock; then from nin)! 
till half past five, when they punched the time clock aj! 
every mother’s son of the fifty did a continuous Gi 
Hackenschmidt with the bolts of plain and printed. \ 
decision went always to the bolts. There never was }j 
particular bolt a customer might call for that wasn'ta’ l 
bottom of the pile. And every little so often, after |( 
spent seven or eight hours getting half nelsons and seit! 
and strangle holds on the lot, one of the partners wi 
wander along and hand him a little talk on applicai) 
integrity and devotion, the way to rise in life. Aft! 
Charley would say “Yes, sir,” rearrange his collar an} 
back to the front door, where he would wait till the « 
customer came in and the next bout with the nains § 
was put on. Bored? Good night, nurse! 

Well, Wall Street got Charley as it gets so many-! 
bored. You find few ailing of that malady round! 
brokerage shops—not after Worth Street anyway- i 
after any place where you have to punch a time clock. | 
easy business to be one’s boss. It’s pretty soft to loll rm 
in a chair, swapping stories all day, smoking good aif* 
After market hours, too, any time almost, Charley ¢/ 
find something doing. There was Frank’s place for ont i 
was down the street from Rooker, Burke & Co.’s, and”) 
his foot on the rail, his hat pushed back and a bune dt 
good fellows to jolly, it was pretty easy to slip an hou” 
so along on its easy phantom way. In six months! 
friends—call ’em that—he numbered by the doz® 
Charley’s charm, it seems, was that he was always Chal i 
To be a good fellow was his aim, but it was not—a” 
aim—organized, calculated. There was no premedita! 
in his good nature. It was just instinctive. In Wall St i 
though 


Never mind that. It’s about Charley and Caswell we 
talking. The two by nature were as like as a pair 0] 
in a pod, | 
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The day Copper broke, the clock had just struck three 
ind, slipping on his overcoat, Charley was just strolling 
sut, heading for Frank’s place down the street, when a hand 
ripped him by the arm. 

“Say, Charley,” said Caswell, and he seemed to have a 
hick difficulty with his speech, “‘you haven’t a hundred, 
ave you, you’re not using?” 

“Sure,” said Charley. He knew Caswell had been hit— 
it hard. But to do a good turn—a turn for a good fellow 
specially—well, what else would Charley have said? As 
e knew, too, Caswell often had helped out others, and as 
e handed over the hundred Charley added: “The gang’s 
ver at Frank’s place, Cas—better come along.” 

Caswell’s face was colorless, His eyes were dull and 
vurky. 

“Come along, Cas,”’ urged Charley, and he linked his 
‘m through Caswell’s. ‘It'll do you good, old man, to sit 
jund a while with a few good fellows,” 

Caswell, his face suddenly aflame, snatched his arm 
vay. 

“Tm through with such good fellows!” he snarled and, 
riding across the customers’ room, he flung open the door 
id stalked into the street. That was the last Charley saw 

him, The day after, the mail had brought him a check 

r his hundred dollars and with 
e check a word of thanks. But 
hat had become of the sender 
harley had never learned. 

Now Caswell had come back 
vain. 

“Why, Cas!” cried Charley, 
where have you been? What’s 
‘en happening to you?’’ 

Caswell smiled dryly. 

“Take a look at me,” he an- 
ered—“‘that ought to tell you.” 

That ended it for a moment. 
1e four by the door—Clogg, 
ar, Theobald and Ehrlich— 
d spied Charley and as one 
m they darted at him. Clogg 
is the first to reach him. He 
Ss a short, thickset man with a 
dare jaw; gripped between his 
th was a cigar he chewed on 
ergetically. 

“Say, did you get it?’”’ Clogg 
manded hurriedly. 

“Why, yes, yes, I got it,” 
swered Charley, and instantly 
‘became the target for a bom- 
tdment of exclamations, 

“Good old boy!” 

“Good old Charley!’’ 

‘You're the stuff!’ 

‘Put it there, old top!” 

Df the four Clogg alone showed 

y restraint. 

‘Shut up there!”’ he said 

«ply under his breath to the 

ee, and with a jerk of his head 

vard the other customers he 
led: ‘What d’you want to 
anyway—put all those pikers 

e to what Charley has?” 

vaswell, his look still queer, 

sstaring at them. His air was 
if he had a joke with himself 
| was cynically amused by it. 

+ none of the four seemed con- 

aed with him. 

‘heir interest in Charley was 

lent. 

Now what’s th’ dope?’’ asked 
gg. 

aswell, smiling obscurely, had 

ned toward the door, and 

itley spoke hurriedly. 
You and the boys, Clogg, 

t for me over in Frank’s 

e,”” he directed. Then boy- 

y he laid a hand on Clogg’s 

“You don’t mind, do you? 
st want to see Cas a few min- 
‘the gang had any objection they didn’t utter it. True, 
‘our looked a little questioning, but as Charley smiled, 
ng “That’s a good fellow, Clogg,” Clogg nodded. 
Sure, if you say so,” he said, and Charley turned back 
aswell. 
‘Come along, Cas,” he said. 
jut in the street he linked Caswell’s arm in his. It was 
ething to make the street crowd look—the smiling, 
dressed chap and on his arm that battered, seedy man, 
Charley didn’t seem to heed. He gave Caswell’s arm a 
idly little squeeze. 
Say,” said Charley, “do you know what I’m going to 
vith you?” 
| 


| 


Caswell looked at him in mild astonishment. Charley 
was chuckling gayly, his face like a boy’s. 

“Well,” said Charley, “first I’m going to put a good hot 
meal in you, then we’ll go some place where I can get you 
clothes and a pair of shoes. How does that hit you now?”’ 

Caswell didn’t say. The look on his face grew queerer. 
Charley did not see it though. Neither did he see as they 
turned the corner into Broad Street the guarded, covert 
glance Caswell gave across the way, then the little nod of 
the head he made. 

At the signal a big high-powered, high-priced car slowly 
detached itself from the rank of motors in the middle of 
the street and as the two trudged along the car kept pace 
with them. 

“Come on, Cas,’’ said Charley. 

“T’m coming,” Caswell answered gravely. 


At Frank’s place down the street Clogg, Theobald, Farr 
and Ehrlich drew up their chairs at their accustomed 
table in the corner, After they had given their orders the 
waiter at Clogg’s suggestion was told to bring a nice small 
bottle, the best in the house. This was for Charley Rudd. 
When the waiter had gone Clogg leaned back in his chair 
and bit the end from a fresh cigar, 


Sten Jaylor? 


“I’m Through With Such Good Fellows!’ Caswell Snarled, Flung Open the 


Door and Staiked Into the Street 


“Say,” said he, “I wonder what Charley wanted off that 
fellow, Caswell?’”’ As none of the others had any idea he 
spoke again. 

“Kind o’ queer, ain’t it?” remarked Clogg, and he 
added sagely: “A bum like him would not have anything 
you’d want.” 

Charley, however, had perhaps not thought of that. 


I 
HE restaurant was in Broad Street. Its chief trade was 
at the luncheon hour, and as the time was now long past 
that Charley and Caswell virtually had the place to them- 
selyes. To Charley’s wonder, though, once they had seated 


themselves and the waiter had brought the bill of fare, 
Caswell waved him away. 

“T just want to talk,’ he said. 

Charley stared. 

“But you’ve got to eat,” he protested, and reluctantly 
Caswell ordered a sandwich and a cup of coffee. 

Charley took a cigar. He had not forgotten his appoint- 
ment with Clogg, Theobald, Farr and Ehrlich, and while 
he lighted the cigar he mentioned the engagement briefly. 
If Caswell wouldn’t mind waiting a few minutes, fifteen at 
the most, he could settle his business at once.- Then he 
could give the rest of the afternoon to Caswell. 

His guest nodded idly. The waiter had by now brought 
him his coffee and, leaning back, he stirred it leisurely, 
nowise in any hurry to drink it. On his face, too, while 
Charley spoke was that same vague, ironic smile. 

“Your tip is on Speedup, isn’t it?’’ he remarked. 

Charley looked astonished. He had mentioned nothing 
to Caswell about it, 

“Who told you?” he exclaimed. 

Caswell smiled obscurely. 

“T just thought so,’’ he answered ambiguously. 

As idly as before he went on stirring his coffee and 
Charley rose. He mustn’t keep the others waiting, but as 
he stood by the table lingering a 
moment he could not help think- 
ing what a shame it was he 
couldn’t get Caswell, too, in on 
the deal with him. He had told 
Caswell nothing of the state of 
his own finances, nor had he any 
intention of doing so. As he 
turned away, however, Caswell 
spoke again. 

“Too bad you’re broke your- 
self, Charley,’”’ Caswell said la- 
conically. 

Charley abruptly started. It 
was exactly as if Caswell had 
read his thoughts—divined by 
some recondite process what went 
on in Charley’s mind. But smil- 
ing obscurely, Caswell went on 
stirring his untasted coffee, and 
while Charley was still gaping at 
him he spoke again. The remark 
was as startling as the other. 

“That’s why you’re going to 
ask that crowd to stake you, isn’t 
it?’’ he drawled. 

“What?” Charley cried in as- 
tonishment. 

It was uncanny to say the 
least. Caswell, however, seemed 
to assume nothing out of the way 
in his trick of striking in the dark 
and scoring bull’s-eyes. With an- 
other smile, his air edsual, he 
drawled again: ‘Do you think 
they will, Charley?” 

That was too much though. 
Charley was not the one to listen 
idly to any such innuendo as that. 
Why wouldn’t they stake him? 
A crowd of good fellows such as 
they would ‘help out any chap, a 
friend of theirs, when the friend 
was up against it. 

Caswell smiled again. 

“That’s what you think,” he 
murmured, 

“Think, nothing!’’ answered 
Charley; “I know it!” 

Caswell’s smile for the moment 
grew sardonic, 

“All right, old man, have it 
your way,” he replied, and went 
on methodically stirring his coffee. 

Charley tarried no longer. As 
he crossed Broad Street, hurrying 
toward Frank’s place round the 
corner, he was still astonished, 
wondering. Hewas also, it might 
be said, a little troubled by Cas- 
well’s innuendoes. Caswell’s 
manner, too, was as strange as the remarks he had made, 
and for the first time Charley began to ponder what had 
brought the one-time trader back to Rooker, Burke & Co.’s. 
He pondered, too, what had happened in that brief collo- 
quy Caswell had had with the gang. What had he said to 
them? Why, too, had they turned their backs on him so 
brusquely? 

In spite of his friendship for Caswell, the man had always 
been more or less a puzzle to Charley. In addition it might 
be said that he had been a puzzle to others at Rooker, 
Burke & Co.’s. It was the impression there that he was 
some sort of professional man—a mining expert, say, or 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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ANKIND 
i likestotake 
a chance. 


It is the romantic 
impulse, the re- 
bellion against 
workaday order 
and conservatism. 
To the poor driven 
mass of humanity 
the occasionalrisk- 
ing of something 
on some issue, no 
matter how quix- 
otic, is the color 
and thrill to light 
the drabness and 
dullness of life. 
And the outcome 
of the gamble 
matters little in 
terms of satisfac- 
tion. It is pleas- 
ant to win, but 
better to lose than 
never to know the 
explosive sensa- 
tion of having 
something at 
stake. 

The other day I 
was being bled for 
a pair of shoes 
whenthereentered 
a hasty and fur- 
tive person with a 
handful of slips. 
The salesman 
went quickly 
aside, dug into 
his pocket for 
money, exchanged it for a written ticket and resumed 
the shoe selling. 

‘“Ponies?’’ I ventured. 

‘Lottery,’ said he. 

“Ever win?” 

“Not yet.” 

‘‘How long have you been playing?”’ 

“Not long. Five or six years.” 

I felt like arguing. Besides I wanted to know what was 
in this man’s head. He was a member of the great sucker 
family, an illustrious line that interests me strangely. 
Was he so foolish as to believe anyone could ever beat such 
lotteries as exist to-day? Didn’t he know an absolute 
fraud? He had been giving two or three dollars a month 
to these rogues for six years—some two hundred dollars. 

‘“Well, I didn’t lose much,” he said sheepishly. ‘“‘And 
I thought I had a big chance.” 


How the Law Lags Behind 


ERE is epitomized the mind of a large part of the Amer- 
ican public. People who work hard for small pay, see 
no light ahead and do not understand how to save are nat- 
ural chance takers. A few dollars out of a month’s earnings 
do not matter. They may be risked on the most outrageous 
gambles, the most impossible speculations. Bets—for they 
are no more—are put down on oil wells in Timbuktu, 
pirates’ treasure in the Caribbean, the hoard of the temple 
of Quetzalcohuatl, the gold dust from the loins of El 
Dorado, under the waters of Guatavita, the mines of the 
moon and the pot at the end of the rainbow. The public 
lends its money in small individual amounts, but enormous 
totals, to all such fancies and does not often complain if> 
there’is no yield. 

Yet men wonder how con games are possible and profit- 
able. That large and vague body of humanity—the gen- 
eral public—insists on paying for forfeit dreams. I don’t 
know what is to be done about it. I can only offer some 
education to the public, hoping that at least a part will 
profit. We will therefore next consider the mulcting of the 
general public by the con game. 

From the beginning of my articles I have applied the 
term con man and con game to a class of sharpers and 
tricks not generally included under this designation. To 
me whoever trades fraudulently on the confidence of 
another or others is a confidence man, whether he erects 
and wrecks a $30,000,000 or $100,000,000 corporation, or 
whether he takes $100 from some ebullient countryman. 
I would include under this generic term many whom the 
law does not now reach and I leave it to the judgment of 
ten years hence whether I am right. It is true that at 
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After New York Had Been Exploited to a Frazzle the Owners of the Machine Went on the Road 


present the great rogue escapes prison or pays for colossal 
iniquities with a small fine or a short term in jail, while the 
rougher and readier villain spends ten years in prison for a 
relative trifle. But times and judgments change—and so 
do laws. 

The law is usually ten or twenty years behind the crim- 
inal. In New York State, for instance, it was impossible 
to send even the most flagrant con men to prison until, in 
1907, the legislature finally changed a condition which had 
for many years made New York an Alsatia for certain 
swindlers. In the celebrated decision in the matter of the 
People versus McCord the Court of Appeals had held that 
a complainant must come into court with clean hands. 
It was clear that the rustic who had bought green goods 
supposing it to be counterfeit money, or the merchant 
who had been lured into betting on a fixed race, came into 
the presence of the law with hands badly soiled. And the 
brave con lads of the time did as they liked. But laws 
were finally enacted to relieve this situation and laws will 
eventually make it at least as criminal to swindle a million 
as to steal a suit of clothes. 

If I am correct as to those who constitute con men there 
are two groups in the profession—the big operators who 
descend on the public from the limbo of business and 
finance and the weaker brethren who come up from the 
nether world. Of the former and the forces that take them 
from legitimate to criminal practices I have already said 
enough. The colorful minor workers in confidence deserve 
attention. 

Most of these fellows are graduated from three acad- 
emies—the gambling house, the race track and the travel- 
ing show. Perhaps the turf has sent more students into 
con than any other school. It is not difficult to see how 
gambling, and especially crooked gambling, is an efficient 
preparation for the general swindler. Neither is the rela- 
tionship obscure between the con man and the glib varlet 
who lures the public into fake side shows and boob- 
catching amusements. In the case of the race tracks the 
steps of transition are most clearly marked. The race 
track leads to the pool room; the pool room is cousin- 
german to the wire tapper’s lair; the old wire-tapping 
game is certainly the basis for one of the hardiest and 
crudest forms of con. 

It is, therefore, not difficult to understand the origin of 
the swindling classes or to see by what means the ranks of 
defrauders are constantly filled up. Death and prison may 
take many an earnest worker from the flowery fields of 
con, but the sources of fresh recruits are fecund and the 
flow copious. 

But many con men argue many victims. How is this 
supply of dupes kept up? So far as the fleecing of the 
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general public 
in question, the 
is one answer—t] 
sucker list. He’ 
is a pivotal inst 
tution of the co 
fidence swind] 
Its origin an 
history will be 
sprightly interes 
Those who; 
memories go bai 
as far as 1910 w 
remember theloy 
and painful e 
plosions of wirele 
companies. Idon, 
need to recall t] 
huge and agoni 
ing losses suffers 
in these chime 
ical enterprise 
I refer to the 
only to recall thi 
at the time po 
Cam Spear, wl 
never  originats 
anything in all } 
life, was general 
accused of beir 
the innovator | 
the infamo1 
sucker lists. Mar 
good people swe 
lowed the char; 
whole, and I hay 
heard it repeate 
hundreds of tim 
while Spear wi 
alive to deny | 
and after hisdeat 
As a matter of truth, sucker lists probably originat 
before Spear was born. They were not part of the go| 
brick and banco games, those very earliest American c 
institutions, but they played an important part in gre 
goods. Wherever the mails were employed to canvass ar 
attract the victim, sucker lists came into being. Thus the 
astounding rosters of gullibles were in use soon after ] 
Civil War, and perhaps before, in connection with gret| 
goods, the next-of-kin or missing-heirs delusion, vario)| 
matrimonial-agency games almost as old as the nation, ¢] 
celebrated Spanish-prisoner fraud and many others. 


The Prey of the Schemers 


N THE ’80’s and ’90’s of the last century the buck | 

shops of certain large cities began to augment their bus 
ness by means of the mail canvass, and here the sucker li 
entered the speculative field. In 1895 sucker lists we 
being used in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and mar! 
other large cities in connection with such frauds as can) 
to a climax in the case of the notorious Five-Hundred-an 
Twenty-Per-Cent Miller and his Franklin Syndicate. 

Miller, a poor clerk who liked to play in the buck 
shops, conceived the idea of advertising in the newspape 
profits of ten per cent a week and thus attracting fooli 
money. He set himself up in a house in Brooklyn and cai 
poured in. He paid the dividends out of the principal a1| 
so lured his dupes into making constantly greater 1 
vestments until his Franklin Syndicate had grown into ‘| 
enormous affair. With the aid and legal advising of t} 
notorious Bob Ammon he finally raised the thing t0 1| 
fullest inflation and then decamped as the newspape 
opened their batteries upon him. Miller was sentenced | 
ten and Ammon to five years in prison. Their sucker lis 
had been compiled from the answers to their advertis 
ments, and this is still a method commonly used. 

Only recently in New York a broker who decampt 
leaving a $1,500,000 failure behind him, recruited a list | 
about 16,000 customers in about fifteen months by tk 
system. Every one of his correspondents lost whatev) 
had been intrusted to his hands. The man had beena Wes 
ern school-teacher. He had taught psychology in the hig 
schools. One day he determined to try his knowledge | 
the human mind on the investing or speculating publi 
He set out for New York, became a sheet writer | 
broker’s office, graduated to writing stock literature a! 
then launched out as a curb broker with just enough ca) 
ital to pay expenses for a few months. The public paid t | 
rest—one and a half million. 

But advertising is only the most obvious means t0 th 
procurement of the names and addresses of persons like 
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o be interested in speculation. Certainly this method will 
ot serve in barefaced con games. But there are hundreds 
f other avenues to the same point. In any city where 
here is a bourse there are also dealers in stockholders’ 
sts. These lists can be and are constantly being bought 
yr straight and crooked uses. Again, lists are traded by 
rokers. They are sold by firms retiring from business. 
ists of bond and stock buyers are surreptitiously copied 
y clerks working in reputable banking and brokerage 
guses and hawked about to all who will buy. Again, in 
ew York State, where most speculative games center, it 
the law that any person may have access to the names of 
s fellow stockholders. Thus is it only necessary to buy a 
sare of stock in a concern to have a right to lists of 
vestors. 
Commercial-rating houses take all possible precautions 
protect their lists from sharpers, yet these too fall into 
il hands. Where fires occur these books are salvaged, 
»maged or undamaged, and sold to dealers, of whom they 
n subsequently be bought by swindlers. Again, océasion- 
'y a man employed in county clerks’ and registrars’ 
ices knows that lists of taxpayers are salable. Other men 
mpile rolls of paid life insurance, with the names and 
dresses of the beneficiaries. The filing of wills with the 
mes of the heirs, the copying of bank depositors’ lists, 
dulation of school-teachers, rosters of professional men, 
.o furnish further desirable names. 
{nm the prosperous days of high war wages many dealers 
prospect lists went to the big manufacturing towns, the 
pyards, and similar places, where numbers of men were 
ployed at high pay, and there they paid foremen, time- 
2pers and others for tabulations of the employees, often 
sh their earnings set 
wn opposite their 
nes. 
such lists are sold to 
rchants as well as to 
it men, I may pause 
‘remark. Finally, 
ny names are picked 
by watching trans- 
ions before the 
ckboards of brokers 
ling in speculative 
es, and many other 
aable prospects are 
cured by advertising 
» financial papers, 
ch contain news of 
} stock market and 
asting advice. Who- 
¢ sends in a request 
the delivery of such 
aper is a confessed 
sulator and a pro- 
stive customer or 
e,as the case may be. 


By Telephone 


IUS it will pay the 
verage citizen to 
ch his step and to 
it the impulse to feel 
ered when some 
se with a high- 
nding name, en- 
ced in Wall Street 
4a Salle Street or 
id Street, addresses 
about an invest- 
t or speculation. 
may be no more 

one of ten thou- 
prospective dupes 
2d from a telephone 
: or city directory. 
age is cheap. 
‘thaps the very 
t development in 
eld of the sucker 
and the approach 
‘that practiced in 
York, and perhaps 
ther large cities, 
1g the recent great 
: inflations. Here 
rails were discarded 
the telephone sub- 
sed. 


‘ave spoken before 
2 enormous growth 
1e number of oil 
panies and thesmall 
mtage that are le- 
ate. Perhaps this 
at into the methods 
naa will help to 
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““The Minute We Disclose That We’ve Found as Rich a Ledge of Gold as 
People Up Here, and We'll be Done”’ 


convince the reluctant: There are 1500 or more broker- 
age houses listed in the New York telephone book and I am 
told by those who are informed that the total of individual 
brokers is about 3600. It is said there are 1200 telephone 
canvassers concealed in this number. I cannot guarantee 
these figures. I can speak from personal knowledge, how- 
ever, of the manner in which many oil-stock brokers used 
the telephone in recent months. These houses had rooms 
fitted up with dozens of instruments in booths. Here 
clerks or salesmen sat from nine in the morning until four 
or five in the afternoon going down the lists of telephone 
subscribers in alphabetical order, calling one after the other 
and giving an oil-stock canvass to every man or woman 
who would listen. The cost of the operation was only five 
cents, plus the wages of the clerk. With a telephone book 
containing 450,000 names to work on, the oil business went 
great guns. 

But if it is now clear how the swindler and his victim 
are brought together, it remains for me to show how fraud- 
ulent stock and other supposed values are sold to the 
approached common people. 

In this day and age a certain amount of enlightenment 
or gun-shyness is to be assumed. Few now buy stock if 
approached cold with any sort of proposition. The subject 
must be roused in advance, his interest stirred and his 
greed put to work. The mails are used for this purpose, but 
much depends on the manner of their employment. Ways 
round the obstacle of public distrust must be found and 
the con man’s resourcefulness is taxed to devise constantly 
fresh allurements and disarmers. I cannot attempt to list 
all these pieces of finesse, but I shall try to give a few 
characteristic examples so that all may be forewarned. 


This is There’ll be Ten Thousand 
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A few years ago an inventor arrived in New York with 
a machine designed to turn out a commercial specialty 
automatically and at high speed. He was referred to me 
by an acquaintance and I was hired to concoct a suitable 
attracter of money. 

On my recommendation the automatic machine was 
set up in a ground floor shop in a highly populous 
block on Broadway. “As soon as the thing was installed 
and in working order I hired three very handsome blond 
show girls out of Broadway companies, paid them more 
than they could earn on the stage, dressed them attrac- 
tively in black silk, with fetching bonnets and white 
aprons, and put them to operating the machine. They 
were there for two purposes—to show that women or chil- 
dren could operate the machine and to attract crowds, both 
of which functions they admirably discharged. 


Moving Slow Copper Shares 


4A) Eva came in droves to see the pretty girls and remained 

in many cases to buy stock of the loquacious and plau- 
sible salesmen, who were ever at hand. This simple scheme, 
which has often been employed since, proved highly 
effective. After New York had been exploited to a frazzle 
the owners of the machine went on the road and set up 
their demonstrating plant and their blond show girlsin cities 
half across the country.. I need not add that the invested 
money was lost. My only connection with this thing was 
the suggesting of the selling idea, for which I received a fee. 

A good deal more complicated was the mechanism 
employed by myself and another in connection with a 
copper company. This was ‘a wholly fraudulent concern 

which owned a hole in 
the ground somewhere 
out in the West. I was 
casting about for some- 
thing to employ my 
peculiar talents when a 
broker called my atten- 
tion to his company and 
the slow progress he had 
made with the stock. 
He was employing a 
good old-fashioned mail 
canvass and follow-up 
system. He had sold 
small blocks of his 
highly speculative 
shares to about two 
hundred simpletons. 
These people would buy 
no more and new cus- 
tomers were few and 
far between. 

“What am I going 
to do?’’ the broker 
asked me with a help- 
less gesture. 

“For half the prof- 
its,” said I, “the secret 
will be yours.” 

A few days later 
there was a meeting of 
the directors of the cop- 
per company at which 
a resolution was passed 
withdrawing all stock 
from the market. At 
the same meeting the 
broker was instructed to 
notify all stockholders 
of this action of the 
board, which he 
promptly did by means 
of printed post cards. 
I don’t suppose the 
stockholders were visi- 
bly agitated by this 
piece of news, signifi- 
cant as it afterward 
proved to be. Never- 
theless, they were noti- 
fied. 

Within a week each 
stockholder received a 
letter from a brokerage 
house. 

“We are informed,” 
read the letter, ‘‘that 
you are a stockholder 
in The Copper 
Company—do you 
mind telling us how 
many shares of this 
stock you hold and 
whether you might be 
willing to sell?” 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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By ANTHONY 


HEN Mar- 
getson had 
finished the 


excellent high tea 
which his landlady 
had provided he lit 
a pipe and, going 
into his bedroom, 
propped against the 
back of a chair the 
landscape upon 
which he had been 
working that day 
and stared at it de- 
jectedly by the light 
of the two candles on 
the dressing table. 
He was—and knew 
that he was—on the 
threshold of one of 
the periodical fits of 
depression which 
afflict every painter 
andwhose bitterness 
doubtless has been 
ordained by a just 
Providence to coun- 
terbalance the exu- 
berant ecstasy of the 
artist’s moments of 
self-complacency. 

For years these 
moods of darkness 
had recurred at reg- 
ular intervals and 
had invariably 
passed away. Yet 
on each successive 
occasion he had felt 
sure, as he felt sure 
to-night, that the 
mood would not 
pass. He knew that 
he could paint, that 
he had probably 
painted as well that 
afternoon as usual, that his subject was carefully selected, 
well-balanced and entirely charming, and, finally, that to 
attempt to judge a picture painted in golden sunshine by 
the flapping miserable light of two bedroom candles was 
an altogether foolish and futile undertaking. None the 
less he continued to stare, with pursed lips and narrowed 
eyes and a brow corrugated by unpicturesque furrows. 
And the longer he stared the more weakly ineffectual and 
childish his attempt to translate an old sun-bathed Dorset 
farmhouse into paint appeared to him. He was to sell this 
very picture a few months later for three hundred pounds, 
so that plainly his judgment of it on that particular evening 
is not to be taken seriously. But unaware of this cheerful 
destiny he presently blew out the candles and with bent 
head and slow purposeless feet sallied out into the luminous 
darkness of the June night. 

Why should he paint? he asked himself as he sauntered 
down the little steep cobbled street, on the gables and 
dormers and diamond-paned windows and overhanging 
stories of whose crooked old timber houses his eyes rested 
lovingly as he passed. He had plenty of money—enough 
at all events to enable him to live in tolerably comfortable 
idleness. Why then voluntarily condemn himself to this 
servitude to the most exacting and ungrateful of mistresses? 
True, he loved better than anything else in the world the 
play of light, the magic of color, the shapes of trees, the 
myriad aspects of clouds and water, the mystery of vast 
pearly distances. But why not love them in peaceful 
content? Why spoil yards and yards of good expensive 
canvas with a childish daubing that could never bring 
to its performer anything but disappointment and the 
acutest of miseries—a misery more poignant and more 
ludicrous than that of the palest and saddest of unlucky 
lovers? 

Meditating and questioning thus gloomily he found him- 
self presently at the top of West Street, where the town 
slopes downhill to the Frome. He knew, he believed, every 
stone of Dorchester, which for many summers he had made 
his headquarters on his annual painting excursions. But 
turning to his left when he had descended the slope some 
short way he found himself in a little narrow unfamiliar 
byway, flanked on one side by a high ivied wall over which 
the branches of the trees beyond projected, and on the 
other by a single small house, plainly of great antiquity, 
with an overhanging gallery whose lower beams a man 
standing in the roadway could touch, 
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“‘ This is All Fine and Splendid and Rich,’’ He Said Thoughtfully; ‘“‘and Very Becoming, Ann” 


The ground floor of the house was some three or four 
feet below the level of the roadway, from which a flight of 
worn stone steps descended to a creeper-covered porch, 
adorned with elaborate scrolls. The windows of the lower 
room at the right-hand side of the porch were both open, 
and through them the interior of the room, softly lighted 
by a yellow-shaded lamp, was plainly revealed. A girl 
stood facing the lamp so that her profile in strong illumi- 
nation was presented to Margetson’s eyes. And at sight 
of her he stopped abruptly. 

Margetson, as has been said, had plenty of money and 
the artistic temperament, and he had had them both long 
enough to blend them in a becoming scheme of mental 
color. With such an equipment and unlimited leisure in 
which to avail himself of it he had naturally had his 
adventures and experiences, his illusions and disillusion- 
ments, his follies and his graces, his joys and his regrets. 
And from the tepid conclusions of sundry ardors which 
had from time to time distracted him temporarily from his 
work he had invariably returned to it with an immense 
relief and a steadily growing conviction that if one loved 
a woman the only way to derive happiness from the experi- 
ence was to marry her. And since he was very sure that 
marriage for any artist was a serious risk,-and for him 
personally—since none of his love affairs had endured be- 
yond a few weeks—suicidal, he had, as the years went by, 
grown increasingly chary of involving himself in further 
sentimental entanglements. 

He was a comely young man to look upon, sunburnt 
and wiry, pleasant of voice and smile, with a faintly 
sardonic gravity underlying his frankest gayety, which 
women found attractive. So that at times he had found 
himself pursued where his own interest had been in no 
degree roused, and this had tinged his natural straight- 
forwardness with a faintly conceited cynicism. Cynicism 
of any kind he particularly despised in others. In himself 
he called it common sense and failed to see that it jarred 
utterly with the kindly honesty of his blue eyes and the 
simplicity of his outlook upon the rest of life. 

Afterward he found it difficult to explain to himself 
precisely why that first unexpected glimpse of Ann Win- 
gate’s face had affected his imagination so strongly. She 
stood by a small table, unfastening the cord: of-a-bulky 
parcel presently revealed as a square cardboard: box, from 
which she took a hat. Her slim tall figure was clothed in a 
gown of soft gray material with white ruffles at throat and 
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wrist, and definec- 
self elusively agai 
the darkened ({ 
with which the ]\. 
ceilinged room } 
wainscoted. Fy 
hair, he judged, \5 
a golden broy, 
though he was) 
discover aftery j 
that by daylight 
was more bro) 
than golden. Of ; 
eyes he could t); 
see only the fa} 
dark sweep of } 
lashes against } 
cheek. 

But these ge- 
rately noted det ; 
blended themsel § 
to his specialized - 
servation as a t| 
effect of femin: 
grace and myst; 
seen under-strik; 
and very beaut | 
conditions of lig, 
A girl of five ¢| 
twenty or perhar | 
little more, he e: 
mated. Certaij; 
not less. Her f} 
suggested the fi; 
developed inte} 
gence and hun! 
which in his opin | 
no woman attaii| 
to before the da{ 
of her middle tw: 
ties or retained al! 
their waning. 

Her absorptior | 
the contents of 
cardboard box h! 
her gaze downw| 
toward the table, so that though he stood at a bare ’| 
yards’ distance from her it was plain that she was ab} 
lutely unaware of his neighborhood. When she had tal | 
the hat from its sheath of tissue paper she poised it on ‘} 
hand held a little away from her, and with the little fin | 
of the other, pointed delicately, caressed her lower } 
while she considered what was obviously a new purch } 
with thoughtful attention. A smile, so slight and so fle: 
ing that it seemed the echo of a thought abandoned at } 
birth, twitched at the corners of her lips. | 

Then abruptly she appeared to remember that | 
blinds were undrawn. She turned her face toward ' 
windows and doubtless caught sight of the glowing ent 
Margetson’s cigarette. Advancing a little so that the lij 
of the lamp no longer interfered with her vision, she st(| 
in motionless silhouette, facing him, yet without mak | 
any effort to identify this dimly seen spectator or to int) 
pose between herself and him the protection of the lin) 

Something in her pose, in her very immobility, sugges | 
to Margetson invitation. He divined that against iq 
dark background of the ivied wall behind him he was) 
her eyes hardly more than a vague blur, formless 2) 


but for the end of his cigarette sexless. And yet insti» 


tively he felt that she awaited adventure. Temporal| 
his soul was weary of the chill emptiness of art. Here 
warm, living reality calling to him in the sweet mildn 
of the June night. Here was the beauty of life, all its liy 
and color and delight of form, all its romance, 
comedy—framed in the dark outlines of a window. 
Without moving he said quietly: “Why not put it on 
A little soft mischievous laugh. reached his ears. Th 
was a moment of hesitation, then the girl came forwi 
to the window, and resting her elbows on the sill leat) 
out over it. 
“Come here so that I can see you,” she said with ca 
distinctness. i 
Smiling he descended the stone steps and advanced ul 
but a few inches separated their eyes. At this close Tal) 
he at least experienced no disappointment. Her face ¥ 
one of great charm and interest—perhaps even unus) 
charm and interest. Mechanically his mind estimate } 
socially as of the new feminine caste that works more, 
less responsibly in offices—possibly a typist; possibly 
lady secretary; possibly, even, something more importa | 
What impression he created upon her he was qul vy 
learn, de 
4 


ms 


look rather nice,” 
t him for a little. 
iat to influence me.” 


s after all the usual excuse for acquiring new 


jtances—and new hats.” 


h,” she said, smiling, ‘“‘aresometimes imprudences.” 
isn’t in this case, I assure you. As for the other, 
wt see it satisfactorily from where I stood. And in 


», why not put it on?” 
use if 
tive laugh. 


fourse.”’ 


\—because I can’t afford imprudences, and I can- 


ys resist temptations. Just that.” 


mean—it does not suit you?”” He examined the 
sch still rested on the fingers of her left hand. 


exe nothing of it by this 


sa lovely hat,’”’ she said 

7 “And quite becoming. 
Jescribe it in detail?”’ 

Hise.” 

* must remember, first of 
, it is to be worn with a 
‘ek, a silver-gray frock of 
2 Chine. I always wear 
(yn you imagine that frock? 
> e touches of black velvet 
Bie waist.” 

we the color scheme all 

f not the precise details 

3 
color is the important 

Well, then, it is a straw 

aig straw hat of pale lav- 

| raw. It is lined with lay- 

t inon. It is trimmed with 

. 2a, mauve and pale pink. 

a black velvet ribbon 
| ould tie in a bow under 
hi—if I put it on; and which 
dive me quite a captivating 

' ' coquettish — er—sauci- 


 forrible word, ‘sauciness’. 
fi hat is a perfectly lovely 
‘ind I, I fear, believe that 
sul look perfectly lovely in 
Nw you know all about it.” 
Pv it on,” he urged, and lit 
atl unexpectedly. Its flare 
7 ce. To hissurprise her ex- 
sic was one of rather mourn- 
taity. 
V¥;—” he began, discon- 
‘land then blew out the 
thyithout lighting the ciga~ 
ir which it had been in- 
lec “Putit on,” he repeated. 
Tl price of this hat is—how 
ho you think?”’ 
Nidea. Two pounds? Three 
ndten shillings?”’ 
Ty pounds five.” 
e/aited. Then, as she re- 
ne! silent: “And ——” 
Anhalf of that isimprudence. 
Vtersist. Poverty isso ugly. 
‘ liging for this hat. Ihave 
te—I want now a hat just 
th—so badly that it is pain- 
=liz a toothache. I have put 
elimd someone else to a lot 
tovle to get this hat. It is, 
ho, the prettiest and most 
omg hat I have ever had or 
ld rer hope to have. And—I 
t lve it.” 
Pv it on,” he said again. 
Nv 
ny (2? 
NY? 
Pi it on.” 
iesruck another match, hold- 
tk one so that it did not 
‘ite her face, and lit his 
tee and looked up at the 
emjolue night and its deri- 
ly vinkling stars, Somewhere 
» thaps beyond the ivied 
re roses. Their fragrance 
igintly in the stifl air. When 
ey, descended to earth again 
hi | moved away from the 
do, ‘and before an unseen 
Olwas busy with her hair- 
. Ie smiled as he watched 
eirange her hair with quick, 


she said demurely after she had 
“But, of course, I ought not to 


”? She hesitated, laughed her little soft 
“Do you really want to know?” she 
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deft fingers. She went nearer to the mirror and passed out 
of sight. When she reappeared the hat was on, trium- 
phantly and certainly most becomingly. Standing so that 
the lamplight fell full upon her she awaited his criticism. 

“Quite nice,” he said lazily. “I shouldn’t have thought 
it possible to get a hat like that in Dorchester.” 

“Tt isn’t. This came from Regent Street. I am waiting 
to know whether you notice the effect of coquettish 
naughtiness—that’s a prettier word than sauciness—im- 
parted by the bow under my chin.” 

“You look,” he said hardily, “‘as if you were—quite 
accustomed to imprudence.”’ 

“Tam. But it is hateful of you to see that I am.” 

“Or to say that I see you are.” 

“Oh, that—that is merely stupid.” 

Slowly she took off the hat and laid it back in its bed of 
tissue paper. Then she came a little way toward the 
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window. ‘Let me see you properly,” she commanded 
with a faint petulance. 

When he had obeyed, leaning into the light of the room 
across the window sill, she looked at him with intent 
seriousness. 

Who are you?” she asked abruptly. 


She fenea. then laughed a little disdainfully. 

“Oh,” she said, turning away “if T look like that —— 

“You don’t in the least,” he said quickly, believing her 
really. offended. “My name-is Margetson—Warren 
Margetson. [—I—er—paint.”’ 

“‘Paint—what?” 

“Landscapes mostly, but any old thing.” f 

“You are an artist—professionally?” ., 

“T sell my pictures—sometimes.” 

“You live—where? In London?” 

‘A little. Everywhere a little. 
In this particular part of the world 
a good deal.” 

“Painting?” 

“Painting.” 

“And committing impru- 
dences?”’ 

“When I grow weary of wis- 
dom. And you?” 

“T am Ann Wingate. I am as- 
sistant principal at the school of 
cookery here. I live with my 
mother. I have always lived here 
with my mother. I believe I al- 
ways shall live here with my 
mother.’ Shelaughed again oddly. 
“Unless I get a new hat. Unless 
I get that hat.” 

“You will not explain?” 

“No. Why should I? I shall 
probably never speak to you 
again, but Imay see you. And if 
I had explained I should feel— 
uncomfortable.” 

“Very well,” he said quietly. 
“You must have that hat. Will 
you stand—about this time to- 
morrow night, by that table, look- 
ing down at that hat as you were 
looking at it when you did not 
yet know that anyone saw you?’’ 

“‘T knew you were there,” she 
replied simply. “‘I heard your 
footsteps come along and stop. 
I knew you were there. But— 
well—I’m like that.” 

She explained with a little ges- 
ture of shoulders and hands. 

“Tsee. Well, you will stand 
just so, for about an hour—with 
intervals—while I make a pastel 
sketch?” ‘ 

She smiled. z 

“Of course. And you will give 
me the sketch?” 

“No. You will give me the 
sketch. And I will give you the 
hat.” 

“You mean—you will give me 
two pounds five?”’ 

“Yes,” hesaid with an odd nery- 


ousness. 

But she smiled again; a strange 
girl, 

“Very well. This time to- 


” 


morrow night. And now 
“And now I must go away, I 


suppose?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders 
again. 

“T don’t want you to; but you 
must.” 


“Good night.”’ 

“Good night.” And when he 
had reached the street level: “‘ You 
have made me quite happy. Are 
you glad?”’ 

““No;’ hesaid bluntly. “Merely 
curious.” 

Her soft mischievous laugh fol- 
lowed him as he strolled slowly 
away in the darkness, feeling for 
his pipe and pouch. 


iI 


HEN Margetson opened his 
eyes next morning his first 
conscious thought was that it was 
raining heavily and that, at all 
events for the morning, work was 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Vegetable Garden of a Gary Employee 


T MUST often have occurred to you, as it has 
to me, that one or two of the rings of the planet 
Saturn are a trifle bent and ought to beadjusted. 

How would it do for you and me to take our little 
hammer and saw and go out into the stilly night and fix 
up those rings as they ought to be? And as to those two 
stars in the Great Dipper, usually called the Pointers, which 
are supposed to point directly toward the North Star—it is 
obvious to any persons of intelligence, like you and me, 
that they do not point exactly toward the North Star at 
all, but are lined up a couple of points or so north by 
east. They ought to be fixed. Suppose that you and I 
take on the job of straightening out these stars, which 
are all wrong as at present installed? 

Very well. Now, after we get those two jobs done as 
they ought to show in the well-known universe, let us take 
on something that will be a great deal harder. Let us show 
that the entire law of evolution and survival always has 
been wrong. Let us prove that all men are born equal. 
Let us prove that every other man is just as good as you 
and I are, and no better; that we are just as good as he is, 
and no better. Let us wipe out the whole thought of com- 
petition and survival and make everybody happy by say- 
ing that we are going to divide all the accumulations of the 
world in such a way that everyone 
will get just the same share. Let us 
prove that all men, being equal, must 
always be alike, and never may grow 
or advance. Let us incidentally make 
every blade of grass on the lawn, every 
tree in the forest, just as long, just as 
green, just as tall, just as large as its 
fellow on the lawn or in the forest. 
That is to say, let us prove that the 
basic principle of some forms of so- 
cialism is correct and indestructible, 
that it is always going to endure, and 
that it is going to do away with a 
lot of the old-fashioned laws here- 
tofore used in the well-known uni- 
verse aforesaid. 


The Jefferson Peach 


DON’T mind taking on those first 

two jobs—they relatively are easy; 
but I am willing to admit that you 
and I are going to have trouble in 
making those latter propositions stick. 
If you yourself think it can be done 
gaze round you in America just now. 
You might go down to Gary, Indiana, 
and have a look at things in that 
somewhat over-advertised commu- 
nity. Of course if you be of a cer- 
tain mentality you may come back 
and declare that the entire universe 
and all the laws that govern it are 
all wrong. You may believe that by 
writing or by reading a book or by 


By Emerson Hough 


marching in a parade or by passing a set of resolutions 
or listening to some live oratory, you now are going to 
change the universe. Maybe you can. Maybe you can 
fix those stars. Personally I don’t believe you can make the 
rest of the propositions stick. I have been to Gary, In- 
diana, which is a part of our town of Chicago, Tllinois. 

Our Declaration of Independence began prior to the 
French Revolution, in the brain of a gentleman called 
Rousseau. Mr. Thomas Jefferson handed out a nice juicy 
mental peach to the world when he suggested that all men 
were free and equal. The Government of America—as- 
sisted by certain business men later, from time to time— 
offered the waiting world something yet more alluring when 
it said that America was the home of democracy and that 
all you had to do was to come to America. Once there you 
could get yours. Later on yet, certain of those who had 
got in advanced the amiable thought that once in you could 
do anything you liked and get away with it. 

Just now the real people of America, who have been 
paying the bills, begin to realize the absurdities of some of 
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Another Gary Vegetable Garden 


these earlier propositions. If you go to Ga ort 
any of a hundred places like Gary you (1 fin 
that Mr. Jefferson’s declaration takes the fc anoi 
that the other fellow is your equal but that ju a 
not his equal; that he wants your money but tt yo 
can’t have his; that he does not work but that | do 
want pay. I will engage to fix up Saturn and th we: 
Dipper to-night. But I can’t figure out how the: oth 
things are going to leave us any country worth h ing 
they go much further. And I have been to Gary. 


Who Paid the Raise? 


I WENT to Gary because I found that you and | ha’ 
been paying for all of these strikes, though yo and 
have not struck at all, have not asked for any more lone 
have only asked to be allowed to live our own live Ind | 
our own work. We have been paying and shall pay prt 
coal strike: neither the operators nor the miners a g0l 
to pay for that; so don’t be deceived, you and Ia igoi 
to pay for it all in due time. When the milkmen’ Tv 
struck, you and I paid the raise, the dairy comp: °s | 
not. When the packers and jobbers and retailers ee¢ 
more money, you and I paid the raise. When the | cli 


and meat cutters struck, yo an 
Ven 


happiness and content are ¢\& 
this be the American standa 0 
ing, God help America and u| | 
long this will go on is a ques! 1 
so very much longer, I belit 
_ deed among many other pha‘) of 
lief I found at Gary a sort 0} 
to some of these things. It} 
answer; but it will be per ier 
it comes. - a 
Gary is situated an hour’ 
rail from Chicago, in the! 
end of the state which prod 
vice president for the cur) 
ministration at Washington 
be vague let me say that 
south of Chicago; is poundé 
east by heavy fog, on the 
Indiana, and on the west by 
desolate landscape in the 
whose scenic féatures al 
serub-oak trees. There 18 
unprepossessing environmel|* 
world than this. ‘aed 
Gary isasteel town. Theg 
some of which are open=dk)" 
naces that have to do with 1 
closed-hearth fire at home, a! 0 
on the sandy edge of Lake MM 


nm 


\ 
i 
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‘tall sand dune has been scooped out to make a deep 
rrbor, and has been used to fill in certain hollows. The 
‘and Calumet River, where you and I used to shoot ducks 
id snipe twenty-five years ago, has been taken up bodily 
id run along just between the mills and the town in a 
pp narrow canal. The banks of this canal are even and 
11 sloped. 

This Gary and other Garys of America needed husky 
1 yet malleable material of the human sort. The steam- 
/p and business advertising posted in European centers 
ysred to the assembled multitudes there about all the 
itrines of Mr. J. J. Rousseau and Mr. T. Jefferson. I 
sume they printed pictures of the Statue of Liberty. 
ley managed to convey the impression that labor would 
}employed in America. Gary got some of this labor 
‘en the time came. To-day, with all the environment 
many of the characteristics of a frontier town, less than 
irteen years of age, it has sixty to seventy-five thousand 
el-mill laborers, not all of whom can speak our language. 
ese are made up of fifty-two different nationalities, of 
jom thirty-one nationalities have been in jail in Gary 
's year. 


Adam The Toork Indorses America 


"ARY is one hour from the middle of Chicago, but I did 
, not know that there was such a place as Gary in the 
vid. Iwas just like you—a plain, decent, hard-working 
erican who paid his bills and let someone else run the 
intry. I had been credibly informed that this was Amer- 
| that all men were free and equal and that everything 
‘going to beallright. I voted, some- 
les. ITread,alittle. I did not know 
thing about Gary. And while you 
I dreamed and drifted along Gary 
pened. Of course in these times 
_ and I begin to sit up and take 
‘ice of life in America. We begin to 
, ourselves about this country in 
ch we have been living so carelessly 
confidently. If we wish to know 
America there is no better way in 
world than going out and talking 
all the Americans or potential 
ericans or pseudo-Americans, all 
}real Americans or un-Americans 
i; you can find. It is only in some 
1 way as this that the people of this 
atry can realize what this country 
come to during the war and since 
war, 
he first man I met was Adam. 
least he said his name was Adam 
mn Iasked him. He came and sat 
‘nin the car seat by meas I traveled 
rary and we fell into conversation 
7 easily, though very partially. He 
a tall dark-visaged young man, 
iaps thirty-five years of age, fairly 
dressed in American clothing. I 
ced that he had on rather good 
s and that his trousers were 
sed and that he made some sort 
n attempt with his necktie. He 
high cheek bones, and ears set 
er low down on his neck, and eyes 
» were deep-set. You could have told that he worked 
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but lived in Gary, 
that he was a cleaner of 
steel, and that his work 
was rather hard. Itwas 
then about two o’clock. 
He had worked three or 
four hours that day and 
had made only $5.22, and 
was going home. Last 
week he averaged about 
$11.44 a day—one day 
last week he had made 
$16. As nearly as I could 
get him, in his rather 
broken and difficult 
speech, he was working 
for a valve company of 
some sort. 

I could not place his 
nationality, so asked him 
how long he had been in 
this country. He said, 
‘Six years.”” Tasked him 
if he had taken out his 
papers and he said, 
“Why, no.” 

After a while he said, 
“T’m a Turk.” He pro- 
nounced it Toork. 

“Then you don’t intend to be a citizen of America?” 

He shook his head. ~ 


A Boarding House for Single Men Employed at Gary 


“T got farm in Toorkey. In six-seven mont’ I go back to 


ary or livedin Gary. He told me he worked in Whiting Toorkey. I got money, plenty now. Cheap on my farm— 


I buy not’ing—I got it 
all. Six-seven mont’ I 
go back.” 

Iasked him what land 
was worth in Toorkey 
round his home, which 
he said was about a hun- 
dred miles inland. He 
said sometimes as much 
as $200 an acre. His 
farm had cost him less. 
Now that the war was 
over and that he was 
rich he was going back 
to his farm. 

I asked this man if he 
liked America. He did 
not understand and 
gave it some thought. 

“She good place for 
mon,” he said at last. 

I thought that came 
pretty close to covering 
his case, and a lot more, 
Indeed that covers all 
the Gary question. Just 
before he left the train I 
asked him whathisname 
was. He said it was 


Four:Room:Flat Buildings Gccupied by Gary Workers Adam. 


Gary Houses Occupied by Employees of the Tin Mills 


T had never been to Gary and did not know where any- 
thing was. Certain shiny cars near the platform might 
belong to the oppressed laboring man 
or to the capitalist classes, but I saw 
no handy humble flivver and did not 
know the way to town. I asked a 
gentleman whose face was laid out in 
a plane, like a cross section of turnip, 
which way the hotels were, but he was 
not understandable. Near by I saw a 
fat red lady who waddled and carried 
a basket. I tried her in German on 
a chance, asking her which was the 
way nach dem besten Gasthaus. She 
replied in soft sweet accents that the 
place was full of them but that most 
everybody went to one in particular. 
I looked for a taxi, but she shuddered 
and said I could easy walk it so I easy 
walked it. 

At the hotel I was shown to my room 
by a lank youth of some sixteen sum- 
mers. I asked him where he came 
from, and he said that he was born in 
Austria, his people coming to this coun- 
try when he was four years old. He 
had gone to school, clean through the 
eight’ grade. He had been obliged to 
leave school and go to vork. Life 
seemed to him a pleasant adventure. 
A dime looked better to him than a 
dollar does to a bell hop in New York. 

Needing better accommodations I 
changed my room and found my next 
bell-hop assistant to be what my 
Austrian bell hop called a wop. He 
was an Italian, swarthy and sturdy, 
perhaps thirty-five years of age, clad in a sweater of red 
and white and possessed of what I should call easy social 
manners. I had left some article in my earlier room and 
sent him up for it. When he returned he advised me that 
anudder guy was in dat room. I saw that I was indeed 
in America. Then I rang for the chambermaid, since the 
room needed certain adjustments. 


Gary’s Fifty:-Two Varieties 


ft biscoe latest member of the staff proved to be sturdy and 
comely. I asked her in what part of America she was 
born. She replied that it was in Ohio, at Cleveland. She 
said she could not tell just how many generations of her 
family had been inthis country, but that originally they 
were Scotch. She had been married eight years to a Scotch- 
man who was a plumber here in Gary. She said she would 
rather work in a hotel than remain idle all day. Lasked her 
if she did not like our fair city. 

“Like this place?’”? She threw out her hands. “Who, 
me? I’llsay I don’t. Such people!” 

I will not repeat all of her opinion regarding her fellow 
laborers in the vineyard at Gary. 

I learned that the serving maid who waited upon me at 
a restaurant I visited was Irish. I presume I shall not be 
believed, but it is the truth—I also learned that the hotel 
cook was a Chinaman. There was chop suey advertised on 
the dining-room door—very good chop suey too. Thus far 
I had not found very many Americans in such of the fifty- 
two Gary varieties as I had casually encountered. I made 
it a practice to talk to everyone I met, in whatever 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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In the Midst These Women Sat, Wondering, Listening, Like Children at Strange Travelers’ Tales, to Something Outside of Their Possible Knowledge 
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PINNER slept late and spent much of the day at his 
S own work in Sonia Silver’s room. At noon Sonia re- 
ported progress to him in her arrangements for his 
meeting with Mrs. Brown-Tucker. At the coming of eve- 
ning he was on his way to meet his kind—to learn the 
news of the red movement from the East at the great 
radical news center, the rendezvous of the radical waiters. 
It is not perhaps generally recognized how important a 
part the restaurant and hotel waiter has played in recent 
years in the hidden machinery of radicalism in this and 
other countries. The German Government was no doubt 
especially responsible for the growth of understanding of 
the extraordinarily important use to which waiters may be 
put, by its development of that notorious organization of 
waiters, ostensibly a waiters’ union, with which it covered 
Europe and the United States so thoroughly during the 
recent war, until its activities were suppressed by the 
various governmental secret services. The use of a waiter 
as a spy is obvious; he hears and can repeat the confi- 
dences of all the tables of the world. The German Govern- 
ment merely developed this ability in this union to a high 
efficiency. 

This particular waiters’ organization, it is true—though 
it contained many reds—was not especially in favor with 
the radicals. The radical by his confession of faith is an 
internationalist; these men were fierce nationalists, risk- 
ing their lives and liberties for the German Government. 
But the idea was not less obvious to reds than to Germans; 
it had been indeed growing in their general associations for 
some time, and now became increasingly important. 

The waiters’ rendezvous is in fact—as all live institu- 
tions are—a perfectly normal growth in the development 
of radicalism. 

The male waiters of the United States are largely 
foreigners, quite largely of a type touched by radical pro- 
paganda, either abroad or here; they must have—espe- 
cially the many who are irregularly employed—some 
gathering place where they keep their professional change 
of clothing; they are, moreover, specialists in food and 
drink—natural purveyors of club comforts; and so all 
through the great cities of the country the radicals have 
more and more come to make these waiters’ rooms a club 
debating society and news center of the revolution. 

Radicalism of all shades and descriptions eats here, 
drinks here, on common ground and informal terms; and 
listens and discusses the news brought here with incredible 
swiftness by the listeners at the tables of the rich—the 
women’s gossip, the plans of the male bourgeois at the 
head of great business, who are the generals of the enemies 
of the revolution. And it always seemed to Spinner a most 
amusing thing—the height of the many ironies in the cam- 
paign of possibilism—that one of the chief instrumental- 
ities to be used against the master class for the breaking of 
the shackles of the wage slave was that humblest of all 
wage slaves, the professionally humble waiter. It was as 
amusing in its way, he always claimed, as the manipulation 
of the capitalists’ women through sentimentalism. 


At seven-thirty, then, Spinner was passing through the 
narrow, dirty, plastered passageway which led to this old 
rendezvous of his in its location at the rear of a small retail 
store—hungering for the news of which he had been de- 
prived during his absence in the Western jungle, the all- 
important news from the East at this critical time; from 
the Eastern United States and from Europe. For these 
clubs of radicals in the great cities are not merely centers of 
the local news; travelers from abroad—other cities and 
other lands—drop into these places one by one, give their 
news, learn the local situation and pass on, It was a sec- 
tion of an endless subterranean whispering gallery—this 
dingy basement he was entering. And by this time of 
evening Frenac should be at his table. 

Spinner unlocked the door, passed in and down the steps 
into the basement barroom. Frenac was there at his 
table—his beard, his long cigarette and his tumbler of 
cloudy absinth—philosophically considering the world at 
the end of another day. 

On either side of him,.at the slight round-topped tables 
which gave the place the air of a poorer-class European 
café sat, isolated or in little groups, men drinking, smok- 
ing, reading radical papers—Latins, quite largely, fellow 
anarchists of Frenac, most of them Italians. There was a 
German or two, however; and one small, noisy group, quite 
evidently Western Americans—rough Western stiffs of 
some kind. At the left of Frenac, in a kind of aleove, was 
the long bar, once more or less florid in style, but now more 
than dingy. At one end of this, close to the hands of the 
black-haired bartender, lay a revolver and a smooth heavy 
club, after the fashion of the bars in the old-time barrel 
houses; or hobos’ saloons. 

Frenac raising his eyes saw Spinner coming down, 
sprang up with the Latin’s enthusiasm of greeting, seated 
him and pressed a drink upon him. And soon Spinner was 
drawing in the news of the great radical underworld for 
which he had been thirsting, from the one source where he 
had hoped to get it. 

The two watchers of revolution—from the West and the 
East—each secured his information of conditions from the 
other’s field, paying for it in kind. The detailed news was 
exchanged in a comparatively short time, the conversation 
turning quickly and irresistibly, as such conversations do, 
to the main point of interest—the situation in which 
radicalism found itself at the sudden ending of the great war. 

Spinner settled down to question and listen. He had 
read much, all that he had opportunity to, with the natu- 
ral radical’s hunger for reading—too much, perhaps, for 
proper assimilation. This man brought together, codrdi- 
nated, made practical his own knowledge to him, in these 
rare talks of theirs which he so much valued, as nothing 
else did in the world. 

“You speak rightly,” said Frenac in his stiff textbook 
English. ‘The time arrives at hand when we shall well 
make inventory. We stand, so to say, at the remaking over 
of aworld. So then we must perforce understand the world 
powers if we ourselves shall hope to win.” 


“They are tangled,” said Spinner, ‘‘I think, as an { 
fishline.” 

“Perhaps,” said Frenac, and watched the dissol | 
sugar in his spoon. ‘‘And yet the elements are quite cr 
And the focus of their movement now!” 

““Where?” asked Spinner, his speech in times of con } 
tration as meager as his face. 

‘Here, it is probable, as the world leaders now all ho ’ 

“cc How? ” 

“Let us take it,’’ answered Frenac, “‘the revolutior \ 
to say—in order. From the east of Europe—from Ru i 
if you prefer. From what is its popularly suppii 
strongest point. You should understand the situation t 
no doubt already?”’ 

“Go on,” said Spinner crisply. 

The Frenchman exhaled a long preliminary draft {1 
his long, brown slender cigarette. ; 

“T have said from the first it should be thus,” he 
marked with his customary leisureliness.in starting, “| 
learn it now to be. From many sources indeed—from 
friend Plangonev, for instance, who later by some 
expects to visit here. 

“What is Lenine? Let us consider him,” 
pounded, watching Spinner’s tense, lean face abo 
poised cigarette, his full lips rosy in his soft brown 
“From what he has done? A socialist? No. An an 
No. A communist? But only partly—with some 
tions. For he is the prince of all adapters. But whi 
first of all? He is a possibilist, first and always, as 
I and all well-studied radicals must now be to-d 
must take from society the possible forces which 
provides—and turn them toward the revolution.’ 

Spinner nodded sharply. ; 

“What else shall there be then,” inquired the ana 
“but what social forces now exist? Shall we 
ones with our own hands, like God, from soil? It 
imbecility. Incredible—this old exploded impossik 
he exclaimed. : 

“Certainly,” Spinner acquiesced. 

“Very good,” went on the Frenchman, and stopp 
take a sip of his now suitably prepared absinth. 

Spinner watched him—his leisureliness, his tas 
retasting of life, his attitude toward the world 2 
He smiled a faint, suppressed smile, contrasting 
with those other men he had just been living 
working stiff, the lumberjack, the wobbly—the 
blasphemous riotous personifications of the revol 
spirit of the West. Here across the table sat this 
fication of the spirit of the other revolution of t 
a product of a civilization set upon one soil a # 
years, of a society where social revolution was alr 
a finished art, an institution of the height of intrig 
must meet the skilled political power of Europe, ' 
all, with a still finer and subtler manipulation of t 
forces of the garret and the factory. This slender, 
figure, this chemist, this soft-handed proponent of 


greatest violence in the world, this finished graduate of 1 
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rld’s greatest school of intrigue—sat opposite him, ana- 
ting with a delicate intellectual pleasure the chances of 
‘immediate final violence to the existing order of civili- 
sion. 

‘Lenine then,” he resumed, ‘“‘is Russia—the forces 
ich it has. Nomore. No less. What then is Russia— 
ja social. economic force? Peasants, is it not? Agri- 
ural serfs. He got them how—this Lenine?”’ he con- 
ed, and Spinner watched the blue veins in his slender 
st as he delicately knocked the ashes from his long 
rette.. “You should know as well as I. By theories of 
tialism—of anarchy—of liberty? No. Directly con- 
y. By the one force—the one strong individualistic 
ire in a reactionary and archaic society. By land 
fae for themselves; which Kerensky—the intellec- 
il, physical, theoretical coward—refused to give, partly 
‘doubt directly on account of theory. Impossibilism 
in! Reduced always at the test to idiocy. But this 
nine, Tules or no rules, theories or no theories, gives the 
‘ker, the peasant—that huge majority—what it de- 
nds, its land, to handle for itself.”’ 

*Possibilism,” interjected Spinner. 

Entirely and alone,” affirmed Frenac. “But. having 
je sO, what is Lenine?. See the result. He is land, 
sants’ land, divided up by peasants,” said the speaker; 
| worked out with surprising accuracy, at that earlier 


e, the exact situation as it came to pass in the year 


owing, 
The peasants have what they wish—the land. Most 
ingly they give to Lenine what he wishes and they do 
—the cities and the industries. And now, more than 
t we will say! When outside Europe or Russian reac- 
laries attack, all Lenine needs to do is one thing only. 
will call out to the peasant this: ‘The Czar returns—to 
e your land!’ Very good. The peasants rise again to 
t—exactly as one man. They believe it—as they 
uld—that once they lose Lenine they: also lose their 
i, Let Europe send their troops against this Lenine. 
sy will see. That is all. As long as there is land under- 
; for peasants to divide themselves in Russia! 
There is no danger to Lenine, then, from without,’’ the 
aker reaffirmed. ‘“‘Let all the capitalists lie, and lie 
in through all their speakers and their press. You shall 
But from within—ah, that is different! The peasant 
ing now all he wishes—his land and his sons’ land and 
sons’ wives’ land—uses it, as he would naturally by his 
vy knowledge, to feed and clothe himself, his sons and his 
x’ families. For the remainder, when they produce 
iciently for themselves they stop and rest; and sleep 
ore their stoves the old and grateful sleep of a race tired 
worn down with centuries of hopeless toil—for others. 
ay work brothers?’ That is their cry to one another now. 
hy kill ourselves for others?’ You see. The cities are 
ine’s—the Industrial Workers’. Very well. Let them 
e them and welcome.” 


“We Have Decided, Brother Henry and I, That We Wish Our Property Unionized Honestly 


“Tn other words ” broke in Spinner, 

“In other words,” said Frenac, catching up his thought 
again, his fine, smooth delicate cheek above his beard now 
flushed with interest. ‘In other words—from nothing, 
nothing comes. From a nonindustrial country shall not 
come out our industrial democracy! It is absolutely clear 
now. Lenine by the use of -possibilism became Russia. 
He can be nothing else. So Lenine is defeated at the outset 
by the terms of his own forces.”’ 

He stopped and sipped his cloudy glass again. 

“Tt is so,”’ he said, ‘‘as well with all Eastern Europe—the 
nonindustrial countries. Left alone in that place the 
revolution reaches an impasse—the peasant settles down 
again upon his lands under condition of earlier, almost 
primitive agriculture. He is as much a part of his soil as 
is a tree—and almost as ripe for the industrial revolution. 
You see? The revolution in the east of Europe is not 
dynamic. It is static, if once left alone. The Bolsheviki! 
The Bolsheviki! The Bolsheviki!” he cried now in a much 
louder tone—of mimicry. ‘‘ They are no menace to Western 
Europe and America—once left alone—as the capitalists 
who now shriek, hoping to recover the capital loaned there, 
know well themselves. 

“astern Europe, as a force for revolution outside itself, 
has reached its absolute limit. Left alone, revolution 
slowly starves to death in that socially sterile soil which 
first produced it. They know it well, the world leaders. 
Unless ——” 

““Unless,’”’ broke in Spinner sharply, ‘“‘they can involve 
some really industrial country by their propaganda!” 

“Exactly,” Frenac confirmed him, ‘And that is why— 
as well as from the connection through their Russian- 
American leaders—they look to-day with such expectation 
here. Now, after war, where such possibilities now exist, 
they think.” 

He stopped again, stroking his silky beard. 

“So then ——” said Spinner, holding as always grimly 
to his thread of thought. 

“So then,” asserted the Frenchman with great delibera- 
tion, ‘‘we come through this—here, now—to the greatest 
adventure of all history—which now begins, or is to be 
carried forward here, in this now chief industrial country in 
the world.” 

He spoke at length of the details of connections between 
this country and the East—the Russians in America, so 
intimately concerned in Russian revolution; the hundreds 
of thousands in the garment trades; the tens of thousands 
in the steel and coal industries; the extreme radicalism of 
the societies like the Russian Workers all over the United 
States; the hundreds of thousands of other Eastern Euro- 
pean peoples, touched with the same flame of revolution 
which was lighted in their own lands; and finally, of course, 
on the matter in which Spinner was most practically inter- 
ested—the general nation-wide still hunt of the control of 
labor, of which he was a part. 


“Very well then, said Frenac finally, we make our 
inventory here at the end of war. What: do we find? A 
labor world much more organized in the industrial way— 
as we syndicalists would desire—by charter of complacent 
bourgeois politicians and their young bourgeois assistants 
during the great war.. So far, so good. Now, then, here is 
our jumping-off place—an existing organization by syndi- 
cate or industries in many ways as we desire. Perhaps we 
think already now our labor radicals a majority in the great 
bourgeois-proletarian craft organization—in the Federation 
of Labor! And now come you, and your kind from the 
American West, with the new idea of Europe, in your new 
plan of the campaign of possibilism in these new American 
conditions.” 

He stopped and sipped his drink delicately again. 

“You come from the American West—from your so- 
called wobblies. You bring what? No great following 
indeed. In spite of what mines it has—that great territory 
there—yet it is a country of farmers, of agriculture, as 
Russia. But one difference there is; it has what the Rus- 
sian proletariat never has, by its racial stock—a most 
different kind. It has the great capacity for hate, from 
which, let the poets sing out as they will choose, all great 
social movements—all human progress comes! Hate and 
defiance! You bring them from the West—this tough, en- 
during hatred of the defeated in a tough and pioneering 
race. This is your foundation. You bring also your excel- 
lent organization of class hatred—a truly American idea of 
organization. And you new ones—you possibilists—come 
also with the working philosophy of the new Europe—of 
boring from within, ,unseen, working always with the 
lowest paid, least considered and most accessible material 
for the great class hate all ready to your.hands. You work 
unseen, despised by politicians—labor or. state... And 
soon—in a year at most—pouf, you have your clear 
majority of the great labor organization, of this land—as 
we anarchists also in France now have ef ours—if you 
have it not now—already!”’ 

He stopped and smiled, taking out from his case and 
lighting with deliberation another cigarette. 

“You hear, no doubt, how organizers now approach to 
manipulate the foreign workers in the steel mills at Gary— 
and now more lately, I presume, about the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict also?”’ he suggested casually. 

“How?” inquired Spinner. 

“They leave, I understand, details to the lieutenants’ 
ingenuity, as good anarchist syndicalists should. It is the 
motto, naturally, of our anarchy always, as you well know: 
‘By disintegrating, not by uniting, we shall win.’ It is this 
which makes us now such a terror to our enemies. They 
reach to grasp us—pouf, we are gone!” 

Spinner nodded, waiting. 

“So he goes—your lieutenant of your steel organizing 
committee,” the other went on explaining, “‘to the foreign 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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N THE old 
| days of the 
circus the At- 
lantic House in 
Philadelphia, 
which stood in 
Market Street be- 
tween Eighth and 
Ninth, was a sort 
of clearing house 
for show matters 
during the winter 
time. To it came 
showmen from all 
over the country 
looking for talent 
for the next sea- 
son, and therealso 
came most of the 
principal perform- 
ers looking for new 
and better con- 
tracts. Philadel- 
phia was the home 
town of two cir- 
cuses, Pogey 
O’Brien’s and 
Adam Fore- 
paugh’s. For two 
months during the 
middle of the win- 
ter the old hotel 
fairly reeked with 
a circus atmos- 
phere and seldom 
did it happen that some time between the closing of one 
season and the opening of the next one failed to meet all of 
the greater lights of the show world at the Atlantic House. 
One of the most familiar faces round the hotel was that 
of Old Ad Forepaugh. He was not popular with anyone 
who had business relations with him. His help complained 
much about his red-crossing them, a common question 
among them being, ‘‘ How much were you short this week?” 
Many of his old hands had learned his tricks and would 
not stand for them, but the Old Man was always sure to 
try it on a newcomer. One of Forepaugh’s ticket sellers, 
Ben Lusby, known as the lightning ticket seller and re- 
puted to be the fastest one in the country, filled the pay 
envelopes. Old Ad himself gave them to the men. At 
first the envelope would be short a sum so small that one 
would pay no attention to it. Then the shortage would 
gradually increase from week to week until either some- 
thing would be said about it or the Old Man felt he had 
reached the limit of what the person would stand. If any- 
one took Forepaugh to task for the shortage he would al- 
ways say: “‘Lusby must have forgotten to put that in. T’ll 
make him see to that.’ 

One winter he stayed with his show in Connersville, 
Indiana. In the spring he had some empty cages shipped 
to him and suggested to a number of men who were going 
to Connersville to start out with the show that they could 
save their car fares by hiding in the cages. So the men took 
a lot of food with them and got out at different stops and 
procured fresh water and reached the show without paying 
any fare. In the fall when the old man settled up with them 
he charged car fare from Philadelphia to Connersville. 


The Origin of Barnum and Bailey 


OX ONE occasion Old Ad threw his father out of the 
animal house. Later in life, with a sort of poetic jus- 
tice, his only child, Young Ad, did the same thing to him. 
Old Ad had five brothers and all of them worked for him. 

Here came also the Sells Brothers from Columbus, Ohio. 
They had been auctioneers and drifted into the show 
business. Later the Sells show made its headquarters at 
Peru, Indiana, where one of the brothers had a fine farm 
he had bought from a Miami Indian named Godfry, whose 
grandmother, a white-girl, had been stolen from Cherry 
Valley at the time of the massacre and though found by 
her people she would never return to them because of her 
kind treatment by the Indians. 

Jerry Mabie was another comer we were sure to meet. 
He had a show that traveled mostly in the South. He was 
a Yankee, I think from Vermont. The boys said he was so 
tight that when he went from his home to the show he 
would take a whole satchelful of food to save spending 
any money on the way. 

There was Whitby also, who was ringmaster for O’Brien 
at one time and later had a show of his own and was 
killed at the door while taking tickets by some Southern 
gunman who was trying to get in free, 


P.T. Barnum. Above—a Group of Freaks. 
Moss:Haired Girl in Center 


Yankee Robinson was one of the best advertising agents 
ever in the country. He finally had a show of his own and 
went broke. He used to have his name and “good for one 
admission” stamped on a lot of half dollars and use them 
for complimentary tickets. 

Cooper and Hemming, who were at one time partners of 
Bailey’s, came into the show business from opposite angles, 
Hemming was a tight-rope performer, one of the best in the 
country, and worked his way up to being an owner. Cooper 
was a livery man and his only connection with the show 
was through his capital. When the firm became Cooper & 
Bailey his tendency to be saving offset nicely Mr. Bailey’s 
inclination to spend freely. 

We were always sure to see W. C. Coup and Dan Cos- 
tello. Dan made a reputation and a lot of money as a 
dancing-and-leaping clown. Coup was a clever agent. He 
had a most winning way and was the only agent I ever 
knew who could. get a show through the country without 
money if he needed to. They dug up Barnum in Bridge- 
port at a time when he was land poor and got him to go into 
partnership with them. Barnum furnished his name and 
a lot of money that he raised on his real estate. Coup and 
Costello ran the show. It was the biggest show and had 
the biggest tent of any circus that ever went on the road. 
It made barrels of money. The special performers were 
driven to the ring in a Clarence coach. A groom in livery 
opened the door and bowed them out and at the end of their 
act the coach came for them again. 

After a few years Coup and Costello left the show. Both 
lost their fortunes and went downhill. Costello got so that 
he worked round livery stables, once in a while broke a 
pony if he had a chance and finally died of a cancer. 


February 14, 1\¢ 


a _ Qe. 
= By George Conkly 


The last tin] 
saw Coup he \ 
running a li. 
exhibition in ay 
which he tik 
from town tot) 
and kept stan¢ g 
on a siding as] 9 
as people woj 
pay an admis; ) 
to go through, } 
last this failed j 
he died poor, . 
fore that he gp 
New York its { | 
aquarium, fiti; 
up abuildingat » 
corner of Thi)- 
fourth Street ;j 
Broadway, wh» 
a departmet 
store now star , 
He had a wh: 
whale in a tank 5 
Barnum did in } 
famous muse} 
at Broadway :| 
Ann Street. Fi\ 
time it’ was y/ 
popular in }} 
middle seyent 

The first tin | 
saw Barnum yj; 
in Colonel Woo} 
museum at Nii| 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. He had just been marr! 
and was making a tour of the country with his bri. 
Along with a lot of others in the museum I was int! 
duced to him and we shook hands. I remember him} 
that time as a big healthy-appearing man weighing rot! 
two hundred, with a nose so prominent that the bi! 
remarked behind his back that ‘the old man had qu: 
a snitch on him.” There was nothing particularly sti’ 
ing about his dress except the shirt ruffle, which filled ‘| 
opening in his vest and spread out on his coat. The {| 
hat and the frock coat were not especially different fr 
those worn by most showmen of the period. 


Al Hippo May Smile ata Boss _— 


A ese second time I saw him was also in Philadelphia, }) 
quite a number of years later. He was there with his, 
cus early in theseason. There camean unusually latesnc 
storm which broke down and nearly ruined his tent. T 
was on a Saturday and a hurry call was sent out in evi 
direction for all tentmakers and every man who knew al 
thing at all about working on canvas. In this way a gr\| 
gang of men was quickly brought together and they work 
all day on Sunday and had the tent remade and up in ti 
for the performance on Monday. After that I did not: 
him again until I had been working some time for t| 
Barnum & Bailey show, when one day he wandered throu 
the animal house at the winter quarters in Bridgeport. : 
had very little to say to anyone and did not seem partic 
larly interested in the animals. 
He stopped before several of the cages and pointing 
the name plate squeaked out: ‘That ain’t spelled right 
In spite of his criticism the spellings were never alter| 
as the managers of the show preferred to have the nan 
agree with Webster rather than Barnum. ; 
In the several years that I was with the Barnum & Bail 
show before Mr. Barnum died he never came into the” 
nagerie more than two or three times. He was said t0 Vi 
the office at the winter quarters once or twice a week, b 
never while I was attached to the show did he travel wi 
it in the United States. One season he attended most | 
the performances in Madison Square Garden in New} 
occupying a special box, which was nearly always 
with reporters and friends or special guests. That y: 
had as an attraction a white hippopotamus, the only 6 
the country. We called her Babe and in the grand enti 
I drove her round the hippodrome track just behin ; 
Zulus. She paid no attention to white men, but had now 
for the Zulus and I had to watch out sharply and discou 
her frequent attempts to get at them. eh 
Each time as I came in front of Mr. Barnum he ¥ 
lean over the edge of his box and call out to me, “Ke 
keeper, make her open her mouth!” aa 
I would stop and make her open her great jaws. Barn 
would chuckle and then we would move on. cnr 
With the Barnum show was a good-hearted, § mpl 
minded fellow known among the men as Old Man Scot 
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| came to the show with Jumbo. He was working as a 
«ng man for Mr. Bartlett at Regent Park in London. 
|, Bartlett put Jumbo in Scott’s care when Jumbo was 
ll. Jumbo grew up and Scott grew old and to the day 
his death Jumbo never knew any other keeper. Scott 
ared everything he could with the elephant. 

Does my Jummie want some sugar? An apple?” he 
aldask. Even his regular hooker of whisky was shared. 
My Jummie likes it too,” he told us. 

n some way he acquired the idea that Barnum wa 
1g to leave him money when he died. In a back office 
she winter quarters under a stairway was a great pack- 
‘box securely nailed up. Carefully painted on one side 
he box in black letters was the command: “Not to be 
ined Until After the Death of P. T. Barnum.” The box 
| its contents were a mystery to most of us round the 
iy and there was much speculation concerning the con- 
is. Insome way poor old Scott got it into his head that 
‘egacy from Barnum was in that box and when it was 
ned he would be a rich man, and nothing that any of us 
»d say to him changed his belief. 


Ain Autobiographer's Bequests 


HEN after Mr. Barnum’s death the box was opened it 
was found to be full of copies of his life written by him- 
ind each of the old men round the show was given a copy. 
hen Scott found that there was no money in the box 
iim it broke him all to pieces and he never got over it, 
‘began to go 
ohill and not 
» afterward 
‘in the Bridge- 
poorhouse. 
circus people 
'@ up a purse 
kept him 

/ being buried 
otter’s field, 
co the day of 
eath he sus- 
‘ed the men 
opened the 
of having 
n his money. 
hen we went 
the winter 
ters a couple 
ears before 
/Barnum’s 
n I noticed a 
yacking case 
i had been 
id there since 
entaway. I 
ne so curi- 
> know what 
nit that one 
{ pried off a 
e of boards 
‘looked in. 
>lsaw was a 
xe statue of 
ld showman 
elf that had 
‘modeled by 
1as Ball and 
oy Von Mil- 
Munich. I put the boards back and nothing was done 
ithe statue. It stayed in its case in the quarters until 


| EB. D. Davies, Ventriloquist 


after Mr. Barnum’s death. Then Benjamin Fish, who had 
been his private secretary, came to the show with a paper 
soliciting subscriptions to build a pedestal for it. He told 
us that all those who gave five dollars or more would have 
their names placed on a bronze tablet on one side of the 
base. Many gave as much as twenty-five dollars. All gave 
something. The monument was soon up, but it is innocent 
of any name of a contributor. It stands in Seaside Park, 
Bridgeport, just back from the edge of Long Island Sound 
and directly across the park from Barnum’s old home: The 
bronze is a perfect likeness of the man and represents him 
seated in an easy-and characteristic position, holding pencil 
and paper and looking reflectively toward the blue line of 
the Long Island shore. 

Barnum was born, made his home and died in.the state 
of Connecticut. His birthplace was Bethel, some thirty 
miles northwest of Bridgeport. While still a very young 
man he became the owner and editor of a paper in Dan- 
bury, which is but three miles from his native town. His 
original comments on men and events were of such a 
nature that he had libel suits on his hands frequently. Fi- 
nally he got a sentence to spend a certain period in the seclu- 
sion of the Danbury jail. He tells in his autobiography of 
the triumphant procession which escorted him to his home 
in Bethel on the day of his release. Louis Hedges, one of 
the superintendents of the show, gave me a piece of board 
perhaps a yard long and three or four inches wide. It was 
from the old Danbury jail in which Barnum was. confined. 
I have it still among my curios. 


Members of the Cole Show 


Barnum died in Bridgeport on April 7, 1891. On the 
following July fifth he would have been eighty-one years 
old. The show was at Madison Square Garden at the time 
and the performance was canceled on the day of his funeral, 
A large number of the men connected with the show, I 
among the rest, went up to Bridgeport to attend. 

Probably the name of no showman was ever so widely 
known as that of Barnum, but the coming of Mr. Bailey 
and the forming of the Barnum & Bailey show marked a 
turning point in the show business. It was the beginning 
of the show and the methods of to-day and the ending of 
the show and the methods which had made Barnum’s name 
a household word. 

Barnum’s name is indelibly stamped on Bridgeport and 
its surroundings. Wherever one turns he is met with it in 
streets, parks, buildings and organizations and the old- 
time Bridgeporter cherishes the r:emory of the showman 
who brought the town prosperity and fame. 

The great showman whom the world knew as James 
Anthony Bailey was born in Detroit, Michigan, on July 
4, 1847, He was not, however, a Bailey by birth, but a 
McGinnis. It was a circumstance known only to a few 
and never referred to by himself, nor did he care to have 
it mentioned by others. His feeling in regard to it is well 
illustrated by an incident which occurred one season in the 
Madison Square Garden. 

It was a practice of his at the opening of the season 
to employ for the six weeks we would be at the Garden 
considerably more talent than he could use either in 
the Garden or on the road. After the first two or three 


66a, 


Zip’’ Standing Beside a Giant 


performances he began to weed out the undesirable acts, 
pay the performers for the six weeks and let them go at 
once: The process 
was known in the 
language of 
the show as “‘the 
bouncing of the 
rubber ball.’’ 

This particular 
season Billy Dut- 
ton, a famous 
rider, had been 
hired for the six 
weeks, fully ex- 
pecting at theend 
of that time to 
procure a con- 
tract for the 
whole summer 
season on the 
road, and there is 
little doubt that 
Mr. Bailey in- 
tended givingitto 
him. Dutton was 
indiscreet. He 
had knownBailey 
when they were 
boys and lived 
for a time in the 
same town. One 
afternoon a large 
group of perform- 
ers were sitting in 
the dressing room 
discussing the 
prospects of dif- 
ferent performers 
and commenting 
on some of the 
discharges that 
had taken place when someone remarked speculatively, 
“T wonder whom the ball will hit to-day?” 

Dutton was among the group and observed: “Well, that 
old cuss that’s bouncing the ball, his name ain’t Bailey 
anyway. Did you know that? His name’s McGinnis.” 

Then he told the story to the half-incredulous perform- 
ers. Someone carried the yarn to Mr. Bailey and that 
night the rubber ball hit Billy. 


A Schoolboy Goes Adventuring 


4 pete father of young McGinnis died in the cholera epi- 
demic of 1852 and about two years later the mother also 
died, leaving a family of several girls and two boys. There 
was a comfortable amount of property, but for some 
reason life was not pleasant for the future showman. He 
was small and frail and once referred to himself as “the 
Cinderella of the.family.” The teachers in the school 
picked on him. He stood it until the summer he was 
eleven. He was on his way to school one morning and late. 
The vision of the teacher and his probable greeting loomed 
up in front of him. He began to think over his whole situ- 
ation in life, and the more he thought the more he deter- 
mined to take a radical step. He never reached the school, 
but spent a day or two looking round the city and then 
struck boldly out into the country on foot. A farmer on 
his way home from market overtook him, invited him to 
ride and drew out the boy’s story; before the place was 
reached the boy had accepted his offer of a home. 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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all things and a great deal about many. Such 
aman was Cutty. But as he approached the 
counter behind which stood an expectant clerk he 


[Naren are some men who know a little about 


felt for once that he was in a far country. 
There were fiddles and fiddles, just as there 
were emeralds and emeralds. Never again 
would he laugh over the story of the man 
who thought Botticelli was a manufacturer 
of spool. thread. He attacked the prob- 
lem, however, like the thoroughbred he 
was—frankly. 

“T want to buy a violin,” he began, 
knowing that in polite musical circles the 
word fiddle was taboo. ‘‘I know absolutely 
nothing at all about quality or price. Un- 
derstand, though, while you might be able 
to fool me you wouldn’t fool the man I’m 
buying it for. Now what would you sug- 
gest?” 

The clerk—a salesman familiar with cer- 
tain urban types, thinly including the Fifth 
Avenue, which came in for talking-machine 
records—recognized in this well-dressed, 
attractive elderly man that which he des- 
ignated the swell. Hateful word, yes, 
but having a perfectly legitimate niche, 
since in the minds of the hoi polloi it nicely 
describes the differences between the poor 
gentleman and the gentleman of leisure. 
To proceed with the digression, to no one 
is the word more hateful than to the in- 
dividual to whom it is applied. Cutty 
would have blushed at the clerk’s thought. 


‘“‘Perhaps I’d better get the proprietor,” 


was the clerk’s suggestion. 

“Good idea,’”’ Cutty agreed. “Take my 
card along with you.” This was a Fifth 
Avenue shop, and Cutty knew there would 
be a Who’s Who or a Bradstreet some- 
where about. 

In the interim he inspected the case- 
lined walls. Trombones. He chuckled. 
Lucky that Hawksley’s talent didn’t extend 
in this direction. True, he himself collected 
drums, but he did not play them. Some- 
thing odd about music; human beings had 
to have it, the very lowest in the scale. A 
universal magic. He was himself very fond 
of good music; but these days he fought shy 
of it; it had the faculty of sweeping him 
back into the twenties and reincarnating 
vanished dreams. 

After a*certain length of time, from the 
corner of his eye he saw the clerk returning 
with the proprietor, the latter wearing an 
amiable smile, which probably connoted a 
delving into the aforesaid volumes of attain- 
ment and worth. Cutty hoped this was so, 
as it would obviate the necessity of going 
into details as to who he was and what 


he had. Y 
“Your name is familiar to. me,’ began 
the proprietor. ‘‘You collect antique 


drums: My clerk tells me that you wish 
to purchase a good violin.” 

“Very good. I have in my apartment 
rather a distinguished guest who plays the 
yiolin for his own amusement. He isill and 
cannot select for himself. Now I know a 
little about music but nothing about vio- 
lins.”’ ‘ 

“T suggest that I personally carry half 
a dozen instruments to your apartment and 
let your guest try them. How much is he 
willing to pay?” 

“Top price, I should say. Shall I make 
a deposit?” 

“Tf you don’t mind. Merely precaution- 
ary. Half a dozen violins will represent 
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To Have Climbed Down a Well and Cut the Bucket Rope Was What He Had 
- Done. Only Wings Could Carry Him Up to That Window 
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violins. Hawksley rejected the first two ins) 
ments after thrumming the strings with j 


He struck up a melody on the t\ 


but did not finish it. 


““My word! If you have a violin t)\ 
why not let me have it at once?” 

The dealer flushed. “Try this, sir, ) 
I do not promise you that I shall sell ’ 

“Ah!” Hawksley stretched out j; 
hands to receive the instrument. | 

Of course Cutty had heard of Amati ( 
Stradivari, master and pupil. He kj} 
that all famous violinists possessed ins } 
ments of these schools, and that such } 
lins were practically beyond the reac } 
many. Only through some great art’ 
death or misfortune did a fine violin rei 7 
to the marts. But the rejected fiddles 
sounded musically enough for him 
looked as if they were well up in the soc } 
of select fiddles. The fiddle Hawksley ) 
held in his hands ‘was dull, almost bl 
The maple neck was worn to a shabby {jj 
and the varnish had been sweated off \ 
chin rest. 

Hawksley laid his fingers on the str 
and drew the bow with a powerful flow } 
ingsweep. Therichsonorous tones yibr; 
after the bow had passed. Then follo | 
the tricks by which an artist seeks to § 
cover flaws or wolf notes. A beatific 
pression settled upon Hawksley’s face. | 
nestled the violin comfortably under i 
chin and began to play softly. Cutty, \ 
nurse and the dealer became images. 

Minors; a bit of a dance; more min 5 
nothing really begun, nothing really } 
ished—sketches, with a melancholy | 
running through them all. While thatp p 
ing into his ears enchained his body itsti « 
recollections in Cutty’s mind: The fai ii 
Novgorod; the fiddling mounteba 
Russian. 

Perhaps the dealer’s astonishment ‘ 
greatest. An Englishman! Who everh { 
of an Englishman playing a violin « 
that? 
“T will buy it,” said Hawksley, sin | 
back. ; 

“Sir,” began the dealer, ‘I am hon \ 
embarrassed. I cannot sell that violin } 
cause it isn’t mine. It is an Amati, w| 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“‘T will give you twelve.” 

“But, sir be 

“‘Name a price,” interrupted Hawk} 
rather imperiously. ‘‘I want it.” 

Cutty understood that he was witnes 
a flash of the ancient blood. To wanti/ 
thing was to have it. 

“T repeat, sir, cannot sellit. It bel 
to a Hungarian who is now in Hungar, | 
loaned him fifteen hundred and took i 
Amati as security. Until I learn if 1} 
dead I cannot dispose of the violin. 11 
sorry. But because you are a real af 
sir, I will loan it to you if you will ma? 
deposit of ten thousand against any pos! le 
accident, and that upon demand you 
return the instrument to me.” 

“That’s fair enough,” interposed Cv) 

“T beg pardon,” said Hawksley. , 
agree. I want it, but not at the pric? 
anyone’s dishonesty.” He turned his]| 
toward Cutty. “You're a thorought! 
sir. This will do more to bring me I! 
than all the doctors in the world.” 

“But what the deuce is the differen(| 
Cutty demanded with a gesture toware|* 
rejected violins. 


quite a sum of money; and taxicabs are unreliable animals. Promptly. at three the dealer arrived, his arms and his The dealer and Hawksley exchanged smiles. Said 
A thousand against accidents. What time shall I call?’ hands gripping violin cases, Cutty hurried to his assist- latter: “The other violins are pretty wooden boxes | 
The proprietor’s curiosity was stirred. Musical celebrities, ance, accepted a part of the load and beckoned to the man’ tolerable tunes in their insides. This has a soul.” He? 


as he had occasion to know, were always popping-up in to follow him. The cases were placed on the floor, and the the violin against his cheek again. 
queer places. Some new star probably, whose violin had dealer opened them, putting the rosin on a single bow. 


Massenet’s Elégie, Moszkowski’s Serenata, Wien’ 


been broken and who did not care to appear in public be- Hawksley, a fresh: bandage on his head, his shoulders ski’s Souvenir de Moscow, and then the aria from 14" 

fore the hour of his début. propped by pillows, eyed the initial maneuvers with frank Cutty felt his spine grow cold as this aria poured gold 3 
“Three o’clock,” said Cutty, amusement. toward heaven. He understood. Hawksley was te! 
“Very well, sir. I promise to bring the violins.myself.” “T say,-you know, would you mind tuning them for me? him that the shade of his glorious mother was i 
Cutty wrote out his check for a thousand and departed, I’m not top-holé.”’ _ room. The boy was right. Some fiddles had souls. 


the chuckle still going on inside of him. Versatile old _-The dealer’s eyebrows went up. An Englishman? odd depression bore down upon him. Perhaps this * 
Bewildered, he bent to the trifling labor of tuning the prising music, topping his great emotions of the mort 


codger, wasn’t he? 
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4 straw too much. There were certain exaltations 
bould not be sustained. 

whimsical forecast: This chap here, in the dingy par- 
f his Montana ranch, playing these indescribable 
lies to the stars, his cowmen outside wondering what 
he matter with their “inards.’’ Somehow this picture 
ned the depression. 

[y fingers are stiff,” said Hawksley. “My hand is 
. I should like to be alone.’”’ He lay back rather 


the corridor Cutty whispered to the dealer: “‘What 
u think of him?” 
3 he says, his touch shows a little stiffness, but the 
erful fire is there. Practice will bring him to a finish in 
ne. But I never heard an Englishman play a violin 
sat before.” 
or I,” Cutty agreed. “‘When the owner sends for 
iddle let me know. Mr. Hawksley might like to dicker 
If you know where the owner is you might cable 
rou have an offer of twelve thousand.” 
m sorry, but I haven’t the least idea where the owner 
owever, there is an understanding that if the loan 
sovered in eighteen months the instrument becomes 
efor my own protection. There isa year still torun.”’ 
ir o'clock found Cutty pacing his study, the room blue 
smoke. Of all the queer chaps he had met in his 
| eareer this Two-Hawks topped the lot. The con- 
internal turmoil that must be going on, the instincts 
» blood—artist and autocrat! And in the end, the 
of a cattle ranch, if he had the luck to get there 
| Dizzy old world. 
aething else happened at four o’clock. A policeman 
1d into Hightieth Street. He was at peace with the 
. Spring was in his 
‘e, in his stride, in 
wirl of his baton. 
ever he passed ashop 
iw he made it serve 
uirror. No waistline 
-a comforting 
ht. 
Idren swarmed the 
and gathered at cor- 
The older ones 
1boldly in midstreet, 
» the toddlers in- 
d games that kept 
to the sidewalk and 
The policeman came 
shily upon one of 
latter groups—Ital- 
At the sight of his 
buttons they fled 
iitately. He laughed. 
ina month of moons 
is able to get near 
h to touch them. 
‘al. Hadn’t he him- 
ked in the old days 
» sight of a copper? 
he had. 
vit of color on the 
alk attracted his eye, 
e picked up the ob- 
Something those kids 
een playing with. A 
red glass out of a 
of cheap jewelry. 
ialf bad for a fake. 
duld put one over on 
ie when he turned in 
pper. Certainly this 
he age of imitation. 
‘ouldn’t buy a brass 
o with any confi- 
. He put the trinket 
3; pocket and con- 
1on,soon toforgetit. 
six he was off duty. 
was leaving the pre- 
the desk sergeant 
him back. 
ot change for a dol- 
n’ V’ll settle that pi- 
> debt,” offered the 
int, 
ll take a look.” The 
man emptied his coin 


hat’s that yuh got 


hich?” 

ne red stone?” 

o, that? Picked it 
‘the sidewalk. Some 
in kids dropped it as 
skedaddled.” 


2t’s have a look.” She Must Fly. 


“Sure.”” The policeman passed over the stone. 

“Gee! That looks like-real money. Say, they can do 
anything with glass these days.” 

“They sure can.” 

A man in civilian clothes—a detective from headquar- 
ters—went up to the desk. ‘‘What you guys got there?’’ 

‘A ruby this boob picks up off’n the sidewalk,” said the 
sergeant, winking at the finder, who grinned. 

‘*Let’s have a squint at it.” 

The stone was handed to him. The detective stared at 
it carefully, holding it on his palm and rocking it gently 
under the desk light. Crimson darts of flame answered to 
this treatment. He pushed back his hat, 

“Well, you boobs!” he drawled. 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Why, this is a ruby! A whale of a ruby, an’ 
pigeon blood at that! I didn’t work in th’ appraiser’s office 
for nothing. But for a broken point—kids probably tried 
to crack it—it would stack up somewhere between fifteen 
hundred and twe thousand dollars!” 

The sergeant and the policeman barked simultaneously: 
ee What? ” y 

“A pigeon blood. Where was it you found it?” 

“Holy Moses! On Hightieth.” 

““Any chance of finding that bunch of kids?” 

“Not a chance, not a chance! If I got the hull district 
here there wouldn’t be nothin’ doin’. The kids’d be too 
seared t’remember anything. A pigeon-blood ruby, an’ 
I wasn’t gonna pick it up at first!” 

“Lock it up, sergeant,” ordered the detective. ‘“I’ll pass 
the word to headquarters. Too big for a ring. Probably 
fallen from a pin. But there'll be a holler in a few hours. 
Lost or stolen, there’ll be some big noise. You two boobs!’ 


The Desire to Weep, Little Fool That She Was, Was Breaking Through Her Defenses 
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“Well, whadda yuh know about that?’”’ whined the 
policeman. ‘An’ me thinkin’ it was glass!”’ 

But there was no big noise. No one had reported the loss 
or theft of a pigeon-blood ruby of unusual size and quality. 


XIX 


ITTY came home at nine that night, dreadfully tired. 

She had that day been rocked by so many emotions. 
She had viewed the parade from the windows of a theatri- 
cal agency, and she had cheered and cried like everybody 
else. Her eyes still smarted, and her throat betrayed her 
every time she recalled what she had seen. Those boys! 

Loneliness. She had dined downtown, and on the way 
home the shadow had stalked beside her. Loneliness. 
Never before had these rooms seemed so empty, empty. 
If God had only given her a brother and he had marched 
in that glorious parade, what fun they two would be having 
at this moment! Empty rooms; not even a pet. 

Loneliness. She had been a silly little fool to stand so 
aloof, just because she was poor and lived in a faded lo- 
cality. She mocked herself. Poor but proud, like the shop- 
girl in the movies. Denied herself companionship because 
she was ashamed of her genteel poverty. And now she was 
paying for it. Silly little fool! It wasn’t as if she did not 
know how to make and keep friends. She knew she had 
attractions. Just a senseless false pride. The best friends 
in the world, after a series of rebuffs, would drop away. 
Her mother’s friends never called any more, because of her 
aloofness. She had only a few girl friends, and even 
these no doubt were beginning to think her uppish. 

She did not take off her hat and coat. She wandered 
through the empty rooms, undecided. If she went to a 
movie the rooms would he just as lonely when she returned. 
Companionship. Theurge 
of it was so strong that 
there was a temptation 
to call up someone, even 
someone she had rebuffed. 
She was in the mood to 
confess everything and to 
make an honest attempt 
to start all over again—to 
accept friendship and let 
pride go hang. Impul- 
sively she started for the 
telephone, when the door- 
bell rang. 

Immediately the sense 
of loneliness fell away. 
Another chapter in the 
great gameof hide and seek 
that had kept her from 
brooding until to-night? 
The doorbell carried a new 
message these days. Nine 
o’clock. Who could be 
calling at that hour? She 
had forgotten to advise 
Cutty of the fact that 
someone had gone through 
the apartment. She could 
not positively assert the 
fact. Those articles in her 
bureau she herself might 
have disturbed. She might 
have taken a handkerchief 
in a hurry, hunted for 
something under the lin- 
gerieimpatiently. Stillshe 
could not rid herself of the 
feeling that alien hands 
had been rifling her be- 
longings. Not Bernini, de- 
cidedly. 

Remembering Cutty’s 
advice about opening the 
door with her foot against 
it she peered out. No em- 
issary of Bolshevism 
here. A weary little mes- 
senger boy with a long 
box in his arms called her 
name. 

““Miz Conover?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

The boy thrust the box 
into her hands and 
clumped to the stairhead. 
Kitty slammed the door 
and ran into the living 
room, tearing open the box 
as she ran. Roses from 
Cutty; she knew it. The 
old darling! Just when 
she was on the verge of 
breaking down and cry- 
ing! She let the box fall to 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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E WERE a rather large party at 

\ y luncheon. Madame de Missiac was 

on my left and a Mrs. Elon Hunt- 
ington, whom I used to know years ago, 
on my right. She 
had grown very 
stout and very 
dowdy but her 
tongue remained as 
tart as I remem- 
bered it. 

“So that’s Dick’s 
daughter,” she said, 
looking at Mary, 
who sat by Francis 
across the table and 
down. ‘‘She doesn’t 
look as though she’d 
inherited his wild- 
ness. Hewasadear 
creature. I tried 
frightfully hard to 
marry him, because 
{had been forbidden 
to look his way by 
my mamma, whom 
[ always suspected 
of wanting to 
further the match. 
In any case he didn’t 
tare a rap for me. 
His daughter is 
rather tall, isn’t she? 
Too bad! Men like 
little women. Who’s 
the young man?” 

“Francis Locker,’ 
{ answered—with a 
genealogical expla- 
nation. 

“He looks like a 
brownie, buta 
tather fascinating 
one. Does she like 
him?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then of course 
she doesn’t. No, 
she doesn’t look as 
interested as she 
should. Talk to 
your little French 
friend now. The 
French still expect 
manners. I haven’t 
seen any since my father died. He was of the old school and 
{ suppose would be considered bourgeois nowadays. My 
food is nice.and I have a great many resources in my hat, 
considering the horrors the rest of the women are wearing.” 

If I had been meting out terms of opprobrium her own 
hat would have received the most emphatic, but that may 
have been my faulty judgment. 

I agreed with Mrs. Huntington that Mary did look a 
little distrait at first and I attributed it to my own unfor- 
tunate experiment, but as luncheon progressed I saw her 
growing more interested in what Francis was saying. 
I suppose anyone can discern the voice of which he is 
most fond through other voices. I can, at least, and toward 
the end of the meal I could hear her laugh over and over. 

My dear marquise was not inspiring conversationally 
and I was delighted that Mr. Hetherington on her left 
seemed fascinated with her periwinkle-colored eyes, for it 
gave me time to think. The result of all my thinking was 
the conclusion that it is a dangerous thing for the imagina- 
tion of a young girl to be deeply intrigued by some 
unworthy glitter in the spring of a year that should bring 
her nearer to real happiness; that I was an old fool to 
think I could do anything to repair that evil, now that it 
was accomplished, but that I was certainly going to expend 
every effort in that direction. 

Barbara Denton had told me I was worldly wise. I 
wondered what her counsel of the ungodly would be in this 
case. I turned to Mrs. Huntington. 

“Ts there any cure for a violent infatuation?” I asked. 

“Marriage,” she answered—rather cheaply, I thought. 

“But seriously.” 

“At our age I can hardly say time,” she said. “I am 
afraid you must marry the woman, or carry her image to 
the grave in the most uncomfortable fashion on your 
heart.” 

“And if I marry her?” I questioned, for I did not want 
her to think I was speaking of Mary. 
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“Let Him Live!’? Mary Said Aloud. 
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“Oh, you'll find she isn’t as brilliant or as wonderful as 
you thought,” she assured me, ‘‘and some day you will 
wake up quite, quite well, and thoroughly disgusted with 
yourself for being cured.”’ 

“And if I find her quite as brilliant and much more 
wonderful?” I hypothesized for conversation’s sake. 

“You will have married La Belle Dame Sans Merci and 
will wake one day to find yourself on a hill in the cold. 
Luncheon’s over, isn’t it, and I’ve talked like a Delphian 
cupid through half the meal. Can you forgive me?” 

We trailed out through the crowded room, a very dis- 
jointed party. I turned at the window to see if Mary were 
close.. She and Pierre were coming out together. As I 
looked I was surprised to see a look of recognition come 
over her face. She bowed to someone who was only 
visible in back profile, and flushed. By twisting my head 
almost from my neck I saw in a mirror the face of the 
person to whom she had nodded and who had returned a 
bow elaborate with the confusion of embarrassment. It 
was Major Estabrook. He was looking not quite so hand- 
some in mufti, but well above average. He sat at a table 
with an older man and two attractive young women. 

“Who are the people at the small table by the fifth 
window?” I asked Mrs. Hetherington. 

She craned and eyeglassed them. 

“The Mounts,” she said. ‘‘At least the man is Mr. 
Mount and the woman in the orchid hat is his wife. I 
believe the other is her sister. I don’t know the younger 
man. Why do women with that kind of skin wear orchid?” 

I answered her question—which I took to be rhetori- 
cal—with another, which was not. 

‘“Who are the Mounts?” 

““They’re new people—coal or some such qualifying 
monosyllable that pardons them everything. They’ve 
just built a place here that makes all our old houses look 
shabby, so naturally wesnub them, Why are you curious?” 

“For no particular reason.” R 
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“I’ve Made Such a Muddle of Things and He’s All I’ve Got. Let Him Livet”’ 
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She had turned her attention to/j 
olas’ wife, who was, not more than y 
quarters her size. “How very , 
Dorothea is getting,’ she said. } 

does she let h, 
do you supe f 

We gathere 
a group on tl 
randa prepai 
to plunging in | 
heat and gl: 
the bleael; 
Mary came ty 
her eyes starr 


igi 


nize you?” 

“T’ll ma} 
everything | 
looks us up—\ 
worry.” | 

' “T think I, 
him,” she said 

“Not so mi. 
that,” I plead, 
was very ary 
that she shoi! 
overemphasiz¢ | 

As I said it], 
peared. I thi 
had seen us gni ) 
together and le \ 
that Mary was i 
creditable pe] 
for he said ver ( 
dially: “It’s ay | 
good to see ( 
again, Miss | 
son.” 

“I’m not i 
Davison any m 3 
she corrected I |. 

“T beg youia 
don,” he sai‘ 
hadn’t heard \ 
were married,’ 

“Pm not,” it 
answered. | 
turned out t) 
wasn’t Mary ]\ 
son at all, but. \t 
Van Hoeven. % 
substituted wl! 
was a baby. I’m not making it up—don’t look soi 
prised.”” Shelaughed. “‘Thisismy uncle, Mr. Van Hoe'!. 

“Tt sounds a little incredible,” he admitted. “Ho 
you do, sir?”’ H 

I caught a gleam of the beginning of recognition 11 
eye. I had promised to manage the situation for \} 
but I do not think she expected quite such simplici ¢ 
method as I employed. 

“The last time I saw you,”’ I informed him, “you ¥ 
me ten dollars. I was finding my niece at the time! 
incidentally earning an honest living as a butler.” 

I had no intention of letting Major Estabrook thith 
could suspect me of something of which I was asha 
He was dumfounded and said “really” once or twice. 

“There is no reason to be embarrassed,” I told 2 
“unless the bill was counterfeit, which I have not a 
discovered.” 

“You live near here, don’t you?” he said finally. _ 

“My Cousin Nicholas does,” I told him. “‘We are ‘i 
ing him. Won’t you call?” 

“‘T should be delighted.” | 

I was about to start off when I saw Mary’s eyes re" 
on him—saw them with a sinking of the heart. . 

“‘Couldn’t you come over to dinner to-night?” I ad 
though I am scarcely in the habit of giving invitatio t 
dine in other people’s houses, particularly Nicholas’. 

“T’d love to,” the major said with alacrity. F 

“ At eight o’clock,” I told him, and we moved off. 

Mary made a little gesture of farewell and pleasure) 
he was coming. Francis joined us as we crossed the law 

“Would you mind telling me what right Dorothe 
to inflict on us the task of sitting in the broiling su 
watching the scorching capers of four damned souls 4 
a bet?’ he demanded. | 

“A tournament in the neighborhood is to Doro’ 
what Greek drama was to the state of Athens,” J rep” 
‘She regards it far less as a diversion than as a rite. | 
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‘eek drama,” he stormed, ‘‘was written to cast the 
i of responsibility for the gods’ conduct toward 
‘s on man’s obliquities—a rather difficult task con- 
ig the code of morals obtaining on Olympus at the 
‘If it did not succeed, the goddess who appeared at 
J of the play became the target for any bits of fish 
urlic that were left over from lunch. There was 
-g interest there. But if we were reasonable human 
swe would flee from this caldron of inanity with the 
2 haste of a red-coated huntsman come a cropper 
(ld with a bull.’’ 

hought you said a person had to be interested in 
ning,’ Mary observed, and I left him trying to 
le his inconsistencies. I went to Dorothea in all 
inp 
‘u will be annoyed, I know,” I told her, “but I have 
sed on our relationship. I have asked a guest for 
‘ to-night.” 
‘aan or a woman, Peter?” she asked with all the out- 
her tone that a half dozen words could hold. 
man.” 
‘ll, I won’t ask the nice Duryea boy I had intended. 
‘say, Peter, I think these years in France have made 
‘ittle queer.”’ 
ooked at me reproachfully and irritably. I crawled 
‘I sought balm in the eyes of my marquise, who 
_t—or was agreeable enough to pretend she thought— 
was the only American she had met with a sus- 
iof she knew not what in his manner. 
ven bless pretty dull women whom a plain man can 
3 and from whom he can gain comfort! 


XIX 


_major was uneasy enough at dinner to give me 
at pleasure. He wasso anxious to please all of us. I 
“prised to see that he knew Pierre. Pierre shook his 
rith an aloofness as unnatural in him as it would be 
eam tart to try to be some very superior kind of an 
took Dorothea to dinner and she told me she 
whe major “‘good looking but jumpy.” 
ere did Pierre know Major Estabrook?”’ I asked De 
2, who was on her other side. He peered down the 


“Tiens!”’ he exclaimed. ‘It is that nephew of Miss 
Denton.”’ 

I was unpleasantly surprised at Barbara. 

“Is he the one who was to visit her in Brittany?” I 
asked. 

De Missiae nodded. 

‘Pierre quarrel with him,” he said. ‘‘He came after you 
had gone. He make Miss Denton very cross. We found 
him—what is your word for faux?” 

““Y ou’d better be careful,’’ Dorothea said, stopping him 
from proceeding to information which might have been 
useful and would certainly have given me pleasure, ‘“‘ Peter 
asked him here.”’ 

There was no use trying to extract anything from De 
Missiaec after that. He began explaining away his words. 
He really knew nothing about the young man, and of what 
value was the opinion of Pierrot, who had the sparrow’s 
mind his name indicated? 

Mary was between the major and Pierre; a Mrs. 
Sloane sat on the major’s left. She was an extremely 
spoiled young woman in the first enjoyment of domestic 
infelicity. She was managing to look very bored, very far 
away, very wronged by life. 

The major’s manner, as I diagnosed it, was meant to 
indicate that he was extremely friendly with Mary, but 
entirely heart-free. After he had talked with her a time he 
concentrated his efforts on Mrs. Sloane. Mrs. Sloane was 
too anxious that her expression should do her bruised soul 
justice to respond very vividly. Mary tried to listen to 
Pierre, but she was too distracted to concentrate on his 
French and I could see her gaze resting on the major. At 
last Pierre grew discouraged and turned to his other part- 
ner, leaving her deserted. Seeing his duty, the major 
turned back. Her eyes smiled. 

‘Stop watching that girl, Peter,’’ Dorothea commanded. 

“Tl veut jouer l’ ange gardien,”’ De Missiac laughed. 

“T am not trying to be anything so ineffectual,” I 
replied. ‘‘Nothing would get a young girl into more 
unpleasant situations than the unworldly advice of a 
guardian angel. Grant me the efficiency of a guardian 
devil at least.” 

I did steal a look at Mary later on in spite of Dorothea’s 
injunction. I thought her eyes had a surprised wonder in 


them. She was looking at the major, who was talking to 
her, searchingly, as if for something she expected in him 
and missed. It may have been my imagination, but I took 
hope from that look. 

After dinner I tried to see Pierre before his father had 
warned him that I was Estabrook’s sponsor, but Nicholas 
delayed me by consulting me about a matter concerning 
which he knew me completely ignorant, and when I reached 
Pierre I learned only that Major Estabrook was very 
agreeable. They were not sympathetic, but that indicated 
nothing. 

While we men sat about the table the major was a 
trifle too stiff for success, but he grew more expansive when 
we joined the ladies. He retold the anecdote from his time 
at the Front that had thrown Mary and Mrs. Davison into 
such excitement his first night at Rosemount. He told it 
not quite so well, but the ladies drank it in. Most men 
speak so dully of their fighting experiences that it was 
rather a relief to hear him depict himself as the dashing 
figure he had been against a background of barrage and 
exploding mines. 

“Great stuff!’’ Francis applauded him. ‘“‘ They say luck 
is a manner of taking life; and, by George, it takes a real 
genius for it to have had such a time up on the line!”’ 

“What branch were you in!” the major asked a little 
tartly. 

“Machine guns. But I fell flat on my face the moment 
we reached that Belgian mud and seemed to contract with 
fear. They had to use a magnifying glass and a derrick 
to get me out on armistice day.” 

“You know you were cited, Francis,’ Dorothea has- 
tened to say for fear the family honor might be considered 
smirched. 

“Bribery,” Francis declared; ‘just bribery.’ 

“The mud was abominable,” the major admitted. 

“A proper setting for the performance though,” Francis 
said. “The war was a Caliban wriggling through slime. 
I know it’s jealousy of your adventure that makes me 
say so, major, but don’t write it down. That sort of 
thing just would give posterity a false idea of what war 
is. Flashes like that happened, but you and I know that 
the whole thing was quintessentially a bore. If a future 

(Continued on Page 71) 


Most Men Speak So Dully of Their Fighting Experiences That it Was Rather a Relief to Hear Him Depict Himself as the Dashing Figure 
He Had Been Against a Background of Barrage and Exploding Mines 
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To Our Western Subscribers 


EGINNING March first the subscription rate of 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT will be $2.50 the 
year when the weekly is mailed to points west of the 
Mississippi River (including all of Minnesota and Louisi- 
ana). When mailed to points east of the Mississippi River 
the rate will remain as at present—$2.00 the year. 

In 1917 Congress passed, as a part of the War Revenue 
Bill, a law providing for progressive increases in the rates 
of postage on newspapers and magazines. These increases 
were based upon a zone system—that is, in proportion 
to the distance a subscriber lives from the point of publi- 
cation he is required to pay increasingly higher rates of 
postage on his reading matter. These progressive increases 
were scheduled to take effect on July 1 of 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921, the average maximum rate being about 
four times what it had been for thirty-two years. Two 
of these increases still remain to be made. 

Notwithstanding this greatly higher cost of mailing, 
as well as the enormous advances in the cost of paper, labor 
and every other item entering into its manufacture, the 
subscription price of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post has, 
up to this time, been held at $2.00 the year delivered to 
any point in the country, but in order to meet even par- 
tially the additional cost of mailing it is now necessary to 
make this increase. 

We regret that we are compelled to-make a higher rate 
to one class of subscribers than to another class simply 
because they live in a different part of the country, but 
we have no alternative so long as the postal laws impose 
zone rates on second-class matter. 


Not the Only Sinner 


ALL STREET is in a chronic state of being reviled, 
and more or less rightly so, for its part in absorbing 
credit. It isa place where among other activities men have 


formed a habit of buying more stocks than they cay afford 
to pay for out of their own resources. These purchasers 
borrow money from their brokers to make payment, and 
in turn the brokers borrow from such banks as will lend to 
them. There is more or less mystery and uncertainty as 
to the amount of these loans. Probably they have never 
exceeded two billion dollars. Normally they are less than 
a billion. 

But if this continued employment of credit for stock 
speculation is harmful, then there are other sinners much 
greater and perhaps more sinful. Wall Street is the spec- 
tacular end of speculation and therefore comes in for a 
world of abuse. 

But it is a piker at the game when size is considered. 
The present high prices of cotton, wool, silk, textiles in 
general, perishable food products, clothing, real estate, 
farm lands, oil, coal, sugar and the general run of manu- 
factured products, make anything which can happen on 
the stock exchange look like thirty cents. The whole 
country is alive with speculation; everyone is on the 
make. Only a two-by-four intellect expects to find these 
conditions confined to the floor of the stock exchange. 

It was stated recently on credible authority that a cer- 
tain textile product which had sold at three to four dollars 
a unit before the war was now up as collateral at fourteen 
dollars per unit—for more than one hundred million dollars 
of bank loans in one great city alone. 

The present system by which stockbrokers borrow 
money from banks to carry their speculative customers is 
far from perfect. Nor does anyone pretend that all specu- 
lative purchases of stocks are wise and intelligent. But 
the favorite political device of taking it out on Wall Street 
when anything seems wrong with the country discloses 
either unadulterated politics or ignorance. 

Somewhere between thirty and forty billion dollars in 
securities are listed on the stock exchange, yet if loans 
based upon securities run much above a billion dollars the 
comment is pointed and unpleasant. 

Last year almost as many new securities were added 
to the list as the total amount of brokers’ loans at their 
highest point. Nor must it be assumed that speculation 
always necessarily withdraws money from industry; at 
times it actually provides capital. 

A company whose borrowings have been obtained di- 
rectly from banks may decide to incorporate and secure a 
listing on the stock exchange. At first only speculators 
buy the stock, then investors begin to purchase it, and 
finally nearly all the shares pass into the hands of per- 
manent investors. 

Such is the usual course if the business proves successful. 
Meanwhile the very speculative machinery which is so 
much abused has been lifting the burden gradually off the 
back of the credit machinery in general. 

Much of the stock which is laid away in strong boxes 
was originally bought for a flyer on borrowed money. 
Speculation should be kept within reasonable bounds, 
whether it be in stocks, real estate, silk or eggs; but one 
sure way to discourage investment and industrial expan- 
sion is to make the buying of stocks on borrowed money 
an impossibility. 


Clothes and the Man 


VERY year, on the twelfth of February, in scores of 
our home towns, draped flags, bright bunting and 
wreaths of laurel draw the eyes of passers-by to the statue 
of a certain man a smug English critic said was crude. 
This man of bronze is stooped and grave. His face is 
lined with care and strain. To cool, appraising eyes he may 
seem a sorry figure. His unbarbered hair is not brushed 
sleekly back. His old-fashioned collar lies in loose and 
homely rolls. There is too much bronze broadcloth in that 
long and skirted coat. It must have flapped in every wind 
as he shambled awkwardly along. His shapeless trousers, 
ridged by wrinkles within wrinkles, bag sadly at the 
knees, as if from too long careless use, or perhaps from 
frequent kneeling. The lines of his stout and clumsy boots 
melt into no suave neat curves. 
Survey this man of bronze from chin to toe. No trace 
of style or smartness meets the eye. Libraries have. been 
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written to do him honor, but none who praised him f 
said: ‘‘He dressed richly and in the height of fashion.’)] 
this was the epitaph he strove to win he lived in vain. 

Yet this plain ungainly man won a nation’s love and) 
world’s esteem. There are still those who think his life 
not a failure. In his own day some hated him, but) 
more worshiped him. Men liked to speak of him as | 
Abe; and when he called them from their homes F 
farms and countingrooms to take up arms they cam Dy 
regiments and brigades, chanting as they tramped dy 
country lanes and city streets: ‘We're coming, Fae 
Abraham, three hundred thousand strong.” Other hun: 
thousands followed; and this plain and care-bent maj 
baggy trousers, who loved them every one, was mast¢) 
their fate. His was the great heart that saved the nat) 

Matthew Arnold, after visiting the White House, 
Mr. Lincoln was crude. He might have said the sam) 
mountain chains, of stars, of the sea, and of all mat 
things in which men find grandeur and sublimity. | 
terity has more important things to say of Mr. Line) 
It is not interested in how he dressed. It does not hol< j 
lank awkwardness against him. It remembers wha, 
was, what he suffered and what he did. 

Mr. Arnold would not have put his blunt epithet u\; 
the prince of dandies or upon the master of the ar) 
pleasing, yet Beau Brummell, dying in exile, insane | 
penniless, left little behind but a tradition of dandy; 
and impudence; and Lord Chesterfield is better rem }. 
bered for the scorching letter the shabby dictionary mi» 
addressed to him than for any page he ever wrote him f 

If biographies were as commonly read as novels t i 
would perhaps be a lessened demand for style at any pi » 
and the cotton plant would again provide us with sl}; 
and hose while the silkworms took a well-earned rest. 


Some Hope 


\ A JE STILL have left Mr. Hoover, expert in fee g 
the gaping European robins, and many other th § 
that the world and more selfishly America needs right 1 / 
We still have left our Army, or part of it. We still I 
left the women of this country, great of courage « 
clairvoyance. Lastly, we have left the farmers. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the Illinois « 
Indiana agricultural associations resolutions were pa ( 
condemning the strike method of righting wrongs, ( 
duress methods of securing legislation, as well as \ 
demands for shorter hours, which reduce production {( 
increase the cost of living. These associations also 1 
demn Bolshevism, I. W. W. movements and Soviet } 
and denounce as traitors to their country any persons f 
in any way advocate anything pointing toward revolut }. 
“We call upon all law-abiding citizens,” say they, 
join in meeting the changing conditions of the times an I 
bringing our country to an economic standard of living | 

Government by resolutions is not so good as tha y 
resolution; but really there would seem to be in our ¢ 
try a very large residue of the old American qualitie D 
courage, common sense and fair play. We could alri 
leave it to Herbert Hoover and the farmers and the las 
to establish a reign of full stomachs and happy hear - 
not to mention other hearts and other tongues. 

This is quite a large country to be crowded into © 
pockets of a few men who make their living by mal 8 
trouble. After all, this is America. If westward the th 
of empire once took its course, none the less the star of @ 
Bolshevik Bethlehem now shines in the east. The cap f 
of the good ship Buford, the first Mayflower with rev & 
English, seems to have been able to navigate toward it 
star fairly well with his cargo of Soviet Fathers in sear¢ f 
Liberty. 

We hope for them a pleasant Plymouth Rock. 50” 
where east of Suez—-and the farther the better—will pl # 
us; and we can bear up, éven amid the shrieks of fal! 
Freedom, under the fact that the Buford tickets ap! 
to have had no return coupons attached. We have ’ 


some intellectuals. We still have left some thinkers. 
us not wholly despond. We are willing to hang @ “Tak 
sign on our own Plymouth Rock, and to content ourse! ‘ 
with whisperings of hope. | 
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of peace, thenceforth to be known as the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, we left for New York 
ifr. J. P. Morgan’s special train, which he had 
er kindly placed at Witte’s disposal. We had, before 
zing our temporary quarters in the Hotel Wentworth, 
yived from Col. George Harvey an invitation to a 
ajuet at the Metropolitan Club in New York, to which 
»ad invited all the men most distinguished and promi- 
3 in the field of statecraft, diplomacy, finance and let- 
iwho happened to be in town. The banquet took place 
jie seventh of September, and it was an occasion never 
/e forgotten by those of us who are still among the 
+g and who were privileged to listen to the words of 
“’ warm-hearted greeting extended to us. 
‘ind in the newspapers of the period the complete text 
ie address delivered by Colonel Harvey in proposing 
¢oast to the Emperor of Russia. The meaning of his 
yient and remarkable speech, which seemed to reflect 
elisposition of all those present, engraved itself deeply 
(r hearts, and in recalling the memory of those stirring 
(aappy days I cannot help reproducing here the exact 
is of an address which impressed me so profoundly 
£30 completely responded to the feelings I cherished 
y life long. 
(lonel Harvey said: 
‘he memory of man is proverbially short. Prosperity 
jcontentment induce oblivion in the human mind. 
swe forget: We, too, in common with the great nation 
(2 distinguished representatives have honored us with 
i presence this evening, have had our wars. When 
we demanded our freedom we were not only com- 
tively helpless but we seemed to be absolutely friend- 
; The mother country as she was then and is now in a 
cied degree, acting in consonance with the custom of 
2riod, could see no reason for spilling the blood of her 
130ns while mercenaries could be had for hire. In- 
lively her eyes turned to the populated East, to 
ily Russia, which had at that time, in the language of 
wn Prime Minister, a sufficient number of troops 
i arms and to spare to trample the rebellious Amer- 
volonists under their feet. Never was a requisition 
d by a king with 
«ng of greater cer- 
17 of fulfillment 
that of George III 
hesplendid mon- 
ty of Eastern 
ve, and never was 
‘experienced more 
1 disappointment 
nthat of the con- 
t ruler when he 
ied from the great 
(. Catharine the 
| sponse that it ill 
1.e two powerful 
(s to join forces 
tell a justifiable 
(ution unsup- 
il by a foreign 
‘, Upon that rock 
iness, justice and 
lnity the great 
€ planted the im- 
i banner, and 
cit has remained 
endship, sym- 
and helpfulness 
th all the trials 
“ave come upon 
Joved country to 
‘ry day. 
‘ain, lest we for- 
hether or not 


y: THE day following the signing of the treaty 
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Former Ambassador From Russia to the United States 


the United States of America, acting through her uni- 
versally supported Chief Magistrate, has conferred a bene- 
fit on Russia in facilitating peace at this time, her effort 
was based upon a precedent which not only justified its 
making but should and does stand forth in our recollection 
as a vivid illustration of the continuance of the kindly 
feeling manifested in our war of independence. When, in 
1813, the young republic was again harassed and all but 
overwhelmed in her second great struggle for the preserva- 
tion of life and freedom there was in the whole world but 
one monarch willing to hold forth a helping hand, but one 
ruler ready to hazard the fortunes of his own empire upon 
a proposal of voluntary intervention. It was the Czar of 
Russia who, with equal courage and determination, blazed 
the way for Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Once more, and finally, lest we forget: Within the 
living memory of many round this board, when the re- 
public, then become great, was torn asunder by civil strife, 
and seemed to be at the point of dismemberment and a 
likely prey for the vultures of envious nations, one splen- 
did fleet of armed vessels came sailing through the Nar- 
rows to this threatened city, while yet another was passing 
through the Golden Gate of San Francisco. Those ships 
were the messengers of Russia to America. Their mission 
bore no taint of selfishness. Sympathy, friendship, and if 
need were, practical assistance were the cargoes consigned 
in those vessels by the Russian Empire to the American 
Republic. 

“Can we hope ever to repay those mighty obligations? 
Probably not. But there do come times when we may at 
least indicate our appreciation and this is one of those 
times. We are honored to-night by the presence of the 
representatives of that great empire whose fidelity to our 
interests has never wavered, and, please God, may be 
everlasting. 

“Tt would not be seemly in us now to venture judg- 
ment upon the merits of the terrible controversy which 
has just reached its conclusion, but we may go so far, 
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Celebration in Moscow of a Bolshevist Victory 
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and the whole American people so comprehensively 
represented in this room to-night will go so far, as 
to assert that the parchment upon which treaties 
are written will crumble into dust ages before the 
fires of deepest gratitude and true fraternity can be ex- 
tinguished in American hearts.” 


When the Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root, who was 
one of the chief guests, in his speech, the full text of which 
I have not been able to secure, congratulated us, in cordial 
and but too flattering terms, on the part we had taken in 
the accomplishment of peace he added that we had done 
that which makes for humanity and peace for all time. 
And in the course of his eloquent speech he uttered an 
eternal truth which mankind is but too apt to forget in the 
heat of passion born of a great war: “It takes more courage 
to make peace than it takes to make war.” 

The series of speeches at the banquet was aptly con- 
cluded by an extremely witty discourse in a lighter vein. 
As the speech of President Hadley, of Yale University, 
was not reported by the press I can only remember now 
that he wound up his humorous description of our pro- 
ceedings as treaty negotiators by saying that he admired 
a man who had the nerve to “call the other fellow’s gigan- 
tic bluff with nothing but a pair”; adding: ‘But then, 
that pair was a pair of kings!”’. The thunderous applause 
that greeted this graceful allusion to tactics sometimes 
successfully resorted to at a game not unknown in this 
part of the world seemed to puzzle the other “king,” whom 
I had to initiate into the mysteries of the game in question 
when we had returned to our hotel. 

The following day we were the guests at luncheon of 
General and Mrs. Grant at the general’s headquarters on 
Governer’s Island, where we were received with military 
honors. On the eighth we were invited to dine with 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, quite in- 
formally, no other guests being present. It was to be 
Witte’s farewell audience, Baron Komura with Mr. Taka- 
hira having been received in the same way on the same day 
at luncheon. In this, as in everything else connected with 
the peace negotiations, President Roosevelt showed his 
fine feeling and admirable tact, which were so natural to 
him, and completedthe 
irresistible fascination 
his powerful persenal- 
ity exercised over all 
those whowere brought 
into close contact with 
him. On our way home 
we naturally spoke of 
the President; and in 
giving an account of 
the impression Witte 
was carrying away I 
can do no better than 
to cite a few lines from 
a letter he had written 
to some friend in Eu- 
rope during our stay 
at Portsmouth, an ex- 
tract of which I have 
come across in one of 
the New York news: 
papers. of the period: 


“When one speaks 
with President Roose- 
velt he charms through 
the elevation of his 
thoughts and through 
that transparent phi- 
losophy which perme- 
ates his judgment. He 


has an ideal and strives 


(Continued on 
Page 165) 


’Twas the saying of an ancient sage 
(Gorgias Leontinus, apud Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, lib. iii. c. 18) that humour 
was the only test of gravity, and grav- 


ity of humour. For a subject which would not bear raillery was 
suspicious; and a jest which would not bear a serious examination was 


certainly false wit. 


—Shaftesbury; Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, Sect. 5. 


even, and he may yet smile; but deny his sense 

of humor and he will brain you on the spot. 
And this, methinks, is strange, since to achieve 
greatness readily one should be unburdened by a 
sense of humor. The great have no time for trifling. 
They are men of single purpose, of one idea; they 
are not to be diverted at a crucial moment by the 
whimsical discovery that their adversary resem- 
bles a rabbit. There is much significance in the 
double meaning of “divert”—namely: To turn 
aside or to change one’s aim or end; and to amuse 
or entertain. To have a sense of humor, to be 
amused—diverted—is to be turned away from fol- 
lowing the star of one’s destiny. Can there be any 
doubt about this? As Jeremy Taylor says: “If our 
thoughts do at any time wander, and divert upon 
other objects, bring them back again with prudent 
and severe acts.’ Had little Iky Newton, when 
struck upon his noodle by the famous apple, aban- 
doned himself to childish merriment would the Law 
of Gravitation have been discovered? Never! No; 
greatness and humor rarely bed together. 

Why, then, do we cherish and pride ourselves 
upon it? Because we realize that just as no man 
can expect to be great who 
has a sense of humor, so no 
man can be truly bad who 
has one. Fora sense of hu- 
mor is what is known as a 
saving grace—diverting us 
from the evil as well as from 
the good. 

All of which, in a way, is 
neither here nor there, for 
this story concerns the say- 
ing of a human soul—at least 
temporarily—and the humor 
of the situation was only a 
by-product, as it were. For 
Mr. Ephraim Tutt had been 
summoned to a certain town 
in the Mohawk Valley to de- 
fend one James Hawkins, 
otherwise known as Skinny 
the Tramp, charged with the 
murder of The Hermit of 
Turkey Hollow, and it was 
during the trial and while 
waiting for the verdict that 
Mr. Tutt discovered Willie 
Toothaker and saved him 
from the vengeance of Tog- 
gery Bill, the local magnate 
and merchant prince, who 
dwelt at the Phoenix House 
and posed as the leading citi- 
zen of Pottsville. 

“How are y’, stranger?” 
the latter said through his 
tilted cigar to Mr. Tutt as 
he climbed out of the de- 
crepit jitney that had borne 
him from the ‘‘deppo.” ‘‘Y’ 
won’t find this dump so bad. 
I’ve managed to wiggle along 
in it for nearly eleven years.’’ He removed the cigar. 
“Here, Willie—fetch in the gent’s bag!’ There 
being no immediate response Pottsville’s leading 
citizen raised his voice to a bellow: ‘Here you! 


Cre a man a rascal, a wife beater, a murderer 


Willie! Willie Toothaker! Gol durn the boy, where is he?” 

“Pray do not trouble yourself, sir,” said Mr. Tutt, 
ascending to the veranda occupied by the leading citizen. 

“No trouble, I assure you,” protested the latter. ‘“‘Per- 
mit me to introduce myself. My name’s Gookin— William 
Gookin—proprietor of the principal gents’ furnishing, 
haberdashery and novelty store of Pottsville.”” He bowed 
grudgingly, as if fearful that he might do the new guest too 


much honor. 


“Tutt is my name,” responded the lawyer dryly. 

“T guessed as much,” said Mr. Gookin. “We folks up 
here read the papers and we’ve heard of you. Come to 
defend Skinny the Tramp, have y’? Well, he needs the 


best he can get.” 


“You Miserable Little Scoundrel. 
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PS TRIE LAP b & Che Brew 


Mr. Gookin pushed open the screen door for Mr. Tutt 
to enter. ‘‘Dinner’s ready—don’t pay to hold the vittles 
waitin’ too long! Here you, Betty—where’s your ma?” 
Mr. Tutt found himself confronted by a tiny girl in a 
blue-ealico dress matching her eyes, with two enormous 
flaxen braids which, separated by her thin little neck, hung 
forward over her tiny bosom and swung heavily about her 
waist. 


She was earnest and wondering. 


“Ma’s out!” she apologized, panting. ‘‘Lemme take 
your bag, sir. You’re to have Number Five.” 
“That the room with the broken pane?” inquired 
Gookin authoritatively. 


“Yes, sir; only Willie fixed it with a piece of paper.” 


Toggery Bill—By Arthur Traim 


You Either Give Me Back That Stamp or You 
Go to Jail. I’m Goin’ Right Over to Tell the Constable”’ 


meanest man in the whole world.” 


he manage that?” 
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“Hm!” ejaculated Goo, 
“Where is Willie? Why <j 
he here attendin’ to his jo” 


““He’s out with the wasps,” explained Betty timi) 


‘‘He’s made ’em an electric chair.” 


Mr. Tutt peered curiously at his small companion |4 


lawyer retained in a murder case does not enjoy ha) 
electric chairs referred to thus casually. 


“Blectric chair for the wasp?’’ demanded Mr, Tutt 
“Yes, sir!’ burst forth the child. “He’s perf’e'ly y), 


derful! Ma told him to smoke ’em out, but he hz; 
much better idea. You see they go in and out bya |p 
and Willie borrowed a storage battery from the garage ‘ 
rigged up some wires in front of the hole—positively ¢ 
negatively, he says—and fastened ’em to the batter \ 


when one of the wasps goes in he makes a cont 
and electrocutes himself.” 


pe “Gosh! That boy do beat all!”’ quoth Gookin, } 


mentarily forgetting grammar in scientific inte { 
“T should like to know Willie,” affirmed 5 
Tutt. | 

“Oh, you’ll know him!” she cried eagiy 
“Everybody knows Willie. You’ll just 4 
him!” 

“‘T’m sure I shall, my dear,”’ returned thi 
lawyer, laying his hand on the yellow hi 
“And now will you show m 
my room. No, I'll carry i 
bag!” 

“Love him—hell!” sno x 
Mr. Gookin as he watched \ 
odd pair climbing up the sts 

‘“‘Here’s your room, sir.” 

His guide indicated a shi); 
cubicle containing a rheun ii 
bed, an intoxicated bureau \ 
a degenerate washstand. | 
yellow panes were opaque |] 
grime, and the only neat t\ 
visible was a tight patch of ¢ i 
white paper which took the] ® 
of one of them. 

The room was musty J 
the smell of pine boards i 
ancient bedding. But Mr.’ t 
gave no thought to it, I} 
entirely occupied with his } 
friend. 

“‘What’s your name, | 
dear?”? he asked as he pl» 
his shabby suitcase upon} 
bed. | 
“Betty Barrows Best,” i 
answered, smiling confident ¥ 
at him. 

“Tt couldn’t be better, «| 
it?’”’ he chuckled. “And 2 
do you do here?” 

He sat down in the s/ 
wabbly chair, pulled the | 
over to his knee, and taki | 
venerable leather case of |” 
mous proportions from his | 
tail pocket removed a stogy 1 
lighted it with one of the i 
phur matches from the bua 
while she watched with delig 
interest. j 

“Me? Oh, I work round. 
sheruns the hotel. Mr. Gool = 
he wants to marry her, buh 
don’t like him. Nobody 4: 

“Why not?” inquired | 
Tutt tensely. e..| 

“Cause he’s a skinflint! 

“Dear me!” \4 

“Yes! Honest he is! § 
rich as mud, but he’s # 


mean— Willie says—he’d pay his help to go without ° 
dinner and then go upstairs after they were ia 
steal the money!”’ 


“How terrible!” gasped Mr. Tutt. “He must bi 


“He is!’’ she declared earnestly. 
“‘Tell me about Willie. Who is he?” ‘ 
Betty’s face broke into a smile of ecstatic apprecl? 
“Oh, Willie’s just the wonderfulest boy! 


anything. Last week’”—her voice sank im aW@)- 
stayed under water forty minutes!” 


“Gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Tutt. “How on 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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“I keep the fires of health aglow 

. I work with sense and care 
: And I'll engage the gage will show 
‘I give you steam to spare.” 
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| Plenty of Steam i 


If you want “steam” in the human boiler you must 
choose the food that makes it—food that is easily digested i) 
and that yields the particular elements your system 
most demands. | 

This is what makes the remarkably nourishing ki 
quality of i 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup : 


It is rich in properties most valuable and needed. It " 
is extremely easy to digest: 


The abundance of choice vegetables and wholesome | 
barley, the fragrant herbs, the invigorating beef stock— | 
all combine to provide a food high in energy value, i 
delicious and decidedly economical. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

‘With the pipe of the automatic pump he borrowed off 
Mr. Dorsey’s car. You sée he hitched one end of it to a 
piece of board so’s it would float out of water, and then he 
tied the other end in his mouth. He hada bet on of twenty- 
five cents with Charley Carter—only Charley didn’t know 
how he was goin’ to do it. So he got a big stone and went 
out where it was deep and jumped overboard with it. 
An’ he didn’t come up for the longest while—forty whole 
minutes! You see the stone held him down and he breathed 
through the pipe.”” Her eyes shone. 

“Willie must be a remarkable boy!”’ 

“T guess he is! Do you know, now he catches eels 
that way. He and Charley have a company. They go out 
after dark and Charley rows the boat and Willie he goes 
down on the bottom with a bug light and when the eels 
come he spears them with a fork he made at the black- 
smith’s. Once he caught a pike that weighed six pounds, 
but it fought so he lost holt of the stone and he and the 
pike and all came up pop together.” 

Mr. Tutt laughed heartily. 

““What does Willie do for a living?” he asked. 

“Te works for ma,” explained the child. ‘‘ You see he 
never had any mother, and when his dad died last winter— 
he used to work in 
the garage— Willie 
had to live some- 
where, so he works for 
his keep. He sleeps 
under the stairs. He’s 
got the wonderfulest 
collection of stamps!” 

“Stamps?” 

‘*Yes, postage 
stamps. Two big 
books full of em. He’s 
always tradin’ round. 
Some folks says he’s 
got the best collection 
in the county. And 
nobody knows where 
he keeps it neither! 
’Cept me!” 

““Where? Tell me— 
won’t you?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Give you a quar- 
ter!”’ 

‘‘No, sir-ree! I 
wouldn’t tell you for a 
hundred quarters!” 

“Well, youcan have 
the quarter because 
you didn’t tell me!” 
said Mr. Tutt. 

Betty grinned. 

“T know heaps of 
things I wouldn’t tell 
you for a quarter!” 
she announced pro- 
vocatively. 

Oh scm) sae poor 
man!”’ asserted Mr. 
Tutt. ‘‘Now, Mr. 
Gookin iM 

““Bet-tee!’’ came a 
female voice from the 
foot of the stairs. 
“Tell the gentleman 
it’s time for dinner!” 

‘All right, ma!’ called Betty. ‘“‘He’s comin’! I was 
just tellin’ him about Willie.” 2 

““Then he’ll be there all right!’’ answered her mother. 
‘Tell him to come down before his soup gets cold.” 

Mr. Tutt tossed the butt of his stogy into the slop basin 
and took Betty’s microscopic hand in his. 

“Come on! Let’s go down together!” said he. “I’m 
afraid of your Mr. Gookin!” 

As hand in hand they descended to the office they passed 
a strange-looking object lying upon a shelf near a row of 
kerosene lamps. To the superficial gaze it would have ap- 
peared to consist of about eighteen inches of rubber tub- 
ing, a brass nozzle and the remains of a defunct atomizer. 

“And what is that?” asked Mr. Tutt, eying it with 
suspicion. 

““That’s Willie’s machine for blowing out the lamps,” 
she informed him with pride. 

“But why does he use that?” pondered the old lawyer. 
“Why doesn’t he simply blow ’em out with his mouth?” 

Betty looked genuinely surprised. 

““Why, it’s ever so much more fun to blow ’em out with 
that!’’ she declared. 

Downstairs Toggery Bill Gookin was fretfully awaiting 
Mr. Tutt’s arrival. As Pottsville’s leading citizen and as 
the actual owner of the Phoenix House—the mortgage upon 
it whith he held was several years overdue—he regarded it 
as fitting that he should entertain whatever guest of dis- 
tinction passed that way. Moreover, to be seen in such a 


celebrated lawyer’s company would lend him a momentary 
reflected glory and enable him to discuss the murder trial 
as an insider, as it were. The defendant’s was the popular 
side, and Mr. Tutt would therefore be a popular character. 
Maybe he could get him in the habit of dropping into the 
store evenings, and that would bring business. Next to the 
circus nothing brought folks to Pottsville like a murder 
trial—and the Turkey Hollow case was a good one, a real 
old-fashioned thriller. So Gookin looked for a big time. 

“This way, Mr. Tutt!’ said he blandly, waving him 
toward the fly-blown screen door over which was painted 
Dining Room. “You an’ I are the only ones US 

Mr. Tutt released Betty’s hand and followed. Not that 
he wished to eat with the meanest man in the world, but 
because he made it a practice to be on good terms with 
everybody, and, anyhow, there didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do. 

“Does this suit you all right?” inquired Mr. Gookin 
ingratiatingly, and smoothing his stomach. 

It was then for the first time that Mr. Tutt fully ab- 
sorbed the glory of Toggery Bill. Now we know that there 
is one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon and 
another glory of the stars, and that one star differeth from . 
another star in glory, but Toggery Bill shone with the 


Face Down it Fell, and Sank Slowly Beneath the Purple Flood. Willie Stood Horror:Stricken, Holding His Breath 


glory of all the stars of the Mohawk Valley condensed into 
one. He believed in advertising one’s own wares and in 
keeping oneself before the public. That was one reason for 
his living at the Phcenix House. It was also his reason for 
belonging to all the societies, clubs, organizations and 
orders to which he could get himself elected. Thus, as he 
indicated to Mr. Tutt the chair he was to occupy before 
the fly-screened pumpkin pie, there dangled from the 
heavy double chain that stretched across his plaid waist- 
coat between its upper story of pockets the gold-and-ivory 
insignia that proclaimed him a Past Exalted Ruler of the 
Purple Mountain of the Brotherhood of Abyssinian Mys- 
teries and of that degree known as the Sacred Camel of 
King Menelek. In his braided lapel shone the resplendent 
jewel of the United Patrons of Democracy, and beside it 
buttons which proclaimed him not only a tribesman of the 
Mohawk Lodge of the Aborigines of America but a part 
owner of the fourth issue of Liberty Bonds. 

The fact that he was pudgily built with a jellylike pro- 
tuberance in front did not prevent his wearing a ready- 
made suit out of stock, of the very latest Hecht, Meisner 
& Lamb cut. He wore a dotted brown shirt, detach- 
able cuffs, a Silver Dart turnover collar, a salmon-pink tie 
encircled by a gold cameo ring bearing a medallion of 
Jupiter, and his bulging shoes were of patent leather with 
tops of gray kid exhibiting an inch or two of white cotton 
sock above. From his breast pocket hung in careless pro- 
fusion a huge purple-silk handkerchief, while the final 
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touch of elegance was imparted to his person by a gri) 
of three enormous fountain pens which protruded from); 
waistcoat pocket and which were adorned with filigree; 
graven silver. Thus one might truly say of him that, |; 
Addison, his style was “‘familiar, but not coarse; elegz, 
but not ostentatious.” 

“And what do you think of our little town, eh?” he. 
marked breezily as he tucked in his napkin just below » 
medallion of Jupiter. ‘“‘You’ll manage. If you don’t fj 
what you want, ask me and I'll see that you get it.” 

“T should say from what I have observed of it that») 
had a very progressive community here,”’ replied Mr. T 
courteously, gazing in wonder at the insignia of the Sac} 
Camel, the purple handkerchief and the row of founi} 
pens. “Right up to the minute, as they say!” 

Toggery Bill looked pleased. 

“No, no; not so bad!” he returned, his fat cheeks erea j 
in satisfaction. ‘‘We have two moving-picture house. 
one with vordville on Saturdays; and all the latest Bro! 
way attractions pass through here.” 

While this left Mr. Tutt in doubt whether said att) 
tions, in fact, stopped in Pottsville, he did not risk the qui 
Toggery Bill was too good either to be really true or ti 
interrupted. Moreover, at that moment the swinging dr 
at the end of ther i 
shot open violeiy 
and the remains 
what had indubitz y 
once been a baby | - 
riage appeared in ¢ 
aperture and rod 
swiftly toward th), 
guided by a frec - 
face small boy yh 
bright red hair anc n 
inquiring uptur d 
nose, The top of ¢ 
baby carriage |i 
been partially - 
moved and a shelf 
quarter-inch bois 
substituted ther¢', 
upon which twopl ‘ 
of soup reclined ja 
dangerous and { 
inspiring angle. F i 
beneath the urel's 
armpits hung a | ¢ 
apron that swept « 
floor. 

Willie—for it ‘ 
he—skillfully gu ¢ 
the baby carri€é 
alongside the old 7 
yer and brought i 
a stop by means % 
mechanical  coni 
ance operated {i 
the rear with stris 
Then surveying ! 
work of his hil 
with obvious app ! 
ation he tur'é 
brightly to Mr. 1¢ 

“Soup?” he :t 
ruped. 


There are tl 
fatalists who (\ 
that anything is? 
determined, and aver that what must be not only 15 
be but has been predestined from the dawn of eter!/ 
We apperceive the logical possibility of this, but rega ! 
as an intellectual delusion. We are reluctant to be’ 
that we cannot fill an inside straight or perfect a bo ! 
flush without assistance from an uninvited deity—* 
dered several millions of yearsago. To us—like Nietzs¢ 
the joy of living lies in living dangerously. To us the «7 
coal hole is a continual invitation to adventure. Lif 
Who does not believe in it? The youth unwilling to i 
a chance is already an old man. If there were no cha & 
to take, then indeed would we be all old men. No,‘ 
several thousand times! The leaf swept by the cul a 
along a brook is caught against a projecting rock, h® 
there undecidedly for a moment, and then owing to: 
accidental impetus is dislodged to flow either to the hi 
or to the left as the case may be, to be drawn gently 1" 
ing into a backwater of safety or be sucked into 4 if 
strom of foam and fall that may send it whirling i . 
hundred miles. So what we call chance plays an enor! U 
part in human affairs and often leads to a man’s ulti h 
classification as rational or insane, as criminal or ho? 
as belonging rather among the goats than among thes p 

So it was a postage stamp—which after all is not 5 
different from a leaf—that fluttering into the existen ; 
Willie Toothaker diverted him—assisted by his set i 
humor—to a new and perhaps better destiny —and ul! 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Eddystone Rock, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


It is plain that the growing, insistent demand for Republic 
Grande Cord Tires is no buying whim of the moment. 


In reality, it is the straightforward public appreciation of the 
fact that Republic Tires do last longer. 


Everywhere, Republic Tires have proved—over and over and 
over again—that their Prodium Rubber, and their Staggard 
Tread, offer far greater resistance to the effects of use and abuse. 


We have recently made necessary and extensive increases in 
our production facilities. 


In spite of that fact, our dealers are unable to satisfy completely 
the call for Republic 'Tires—both Grande Cord and -Fabric. 


Consequently, forehanded users now order Republic Tires far 
enough in advance to insure getting them when they are needed. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
him with the firm of Tutt & Tutt. For, as has already been 
hinted, Willie was a philatelist of no mean order and as a 
trader in foreign stamps displayed an acumen and ability 
worthy of John Wanamaker, A. T. Stewart or the more 
recent if no less celebrated Mr. Roth. 

The stamp in question was one of an unused set of the 
famous Dom Pedro triangulares of 1871, of which the pale 
India-blue twenty-four pesos is a rarity, and of which 
Willie needed a specimen to complete his set of the same; 
and it, along with its little unused brothers, was affixed to 
a strip of cardboard in a small hanging showcase upon the 
door jamb of Mr, Moses Meachem, the dealer in notions, 
whose store on Main Street faced that of Toggery Bill. 

For weeks Willie, in the intervals of eel catching and 
wasp electrocution, had yearned for the possession of that 
stamp. Only those who as philatelists, old or young, have 
over a long period industriously compiled a set of rarities 
and lack but one, and then suddenly see it fluttering 
temptingly almost within their grasp, can appreciate the 
passionate longing with which Willie Toothaker coveted 
that Dom Pedro triangulares. The father of seven female 
infants whose ambition can be only satisfied by a son, the 
faded damsel who still aspires to be wooed and won, the 
hunter who waits tensely for the giant moose whose hoof- 
prints he has seen hard by, the bride standing impatient at 
the church door, the lust of an Antony for a Cleopatra— 
the emotions of all these pale before the burning itch ex- 
perienced by Willie Toothaker to possess the India-blue 
twenty-four pesos exhibiting the whiskered countenance of 
Dom Pedro of Brazil. For only a small brass hook stood 
between him and the object of his desire; the showcase 
had no lock. 

It was like owning a diadem without its crowning jewel. 
And while the other inhabitants of the town crowded into 
the old courthouse to hear Prosecutor Mason make his 
opening harangue to the jury charging Skinny the Tramp 
with the murder of The Hermit of Turkey Hollow, Willie 
stood in front of Meachem’s notion store, his eyes fastened 
upon the engraved presentment of the Brazilian emperor. 
Yet it was the desire of the moth for the star; the price of 
the stamp was $3.79! 

At that moment Willie’s exchequer contained but 
twenty-five cents, given him by Mr. Tutt upon the evening 
of his arrival, it being his present intention never to part 
therewith, but to preserve it unimpaired along with other 
priceless treasures—the paste scarfpin inherited from his 
father, a bear’s dried ear, a seed pearl discovered in a dis- 
earded oyster in the Phoenix House dining room, an 
abandoned revolver that would not revolve, one of Betty’s 
early teeth, a rain check for the Mohawk Palace Theater, 
a small bottle of water said to have come from the River 
Jordan, and a celluloid button bearing the motto “Kiss 
me—I’m sterilized!”” For he had conceived a blind and 
unreasoning adoration for Mr. Tutt from the moment that 
he had wheeled in the dinner on that first day. Here, he 
told himself, was a man of the world—a hero! 

Perhaps it was the mere contrast between the old law- 
yer’s dignified appearance in his tall hat and frock coat and 
that of Toggery Bill Gookin; perhaps it was the whimsical 
kindly look in Mr. Tutt’s faded eyes; perhaps Betty’s 
encomium upon his good nature and gentleness of speech— 
whatever it was, Willie had been his slave from the instant 
he had uttered the word “‘soup.” 

Moreover, Mr. Tutt had come to Pottsville to protect 
Willie’s friend Skinny the Tramp from Constable Higgins, 
Squire Mason and the other bloodhounds of the law, and 
thus it was apparent that his heart was in the right place. 
To Willie—who was a Bolshevik—the law and all it repre- 
sented were anathema. From his infancy he had always 
seemed to be falling afoul of it quite unintentionally. 
Thrice he had been arrested and placed in durance vile in 
the village lockup, on one of which occasions he had made 
his exit without difficulty by squeezing through the bars of 
the window. This had reflected heavily upon Constable 
Higgins, who thereafter had become his sworn enemy; and 
the next time he and Betty had slid down a neighbor’s 
haycock, slightly disarranging its apex, that officer of the 
law had promptly arrested him for “malicious mischief.” 
Willie had been discharged with a lecture on the sacred- 
ness of private property, but now the constable was always 
gunning for him. 

So was Toggery Bill, who somehow sensed the derision 
in which he was held by both the children—for children, 
like dogs, have an instinct by which they at once detect 
those who are selfish and cruel, just as they know those 
who are kind and good. Besides, Toggery Bill wished to 
marry Mrs. Best and they stood in his way—or he thought 
that they did. So whatever went wrong in Pottsville was 
charged by those in authority to the debit side of Willie 
Toothaker’s record. 

There was nobody in sight. Opposite the courthouse a 
straggling line of flivvers, carryalls, democrat wagons and 
buggies waited while their owners drank in, open-mouthed, 
the eloquence of Squire Mason within the courthouse. 
There was a high wind blowing and a blanket had fallen 
sideways off one of the horses. Willie walked down and 
pulled it on again. The horse looked round and rubbed its 


cheek on the shaft, and he gave it a friendly pat, for he 
liked animals. 

Inside the courthouse he could hear the prosecutor’s 
voice as it sank to a tremolo of pathos and then rose to a 
hurricane of denunciation. No courts for him! So he 
strolled back to Meachem’s. Behind his show window 
Toggery Bill checking up a bill of goods watched him with 
greedy suspicion. There was something wrong with a boy 
who went sneaking round while everybody was at a mur- 
der trial! 

The vagrant September breeze caught up the dust and 
leaves from the ruts and drove them in dancing spirals 
along the street; it tore the smoke from the chimneys and 
set the signs a-banging; and having nothing better to do it 
mischievously rattled the little showcase outside the notion 
store until it loosed the hook and let the glass door swing 
open. For an instant or two the stamps dangling from 
their slips of adhesive paper fluttered helplessly, and 
then—the Dom Pedro triangulares pale India-blue twenty- 
four pesos gently detached itself and whirled down the 
street. 

Just as there is a breaking point in any physical tension, 
so there is in all of us a point of moral overstrain beyond 
which we collapse. The bridge will not bear more than a 
certain load. The small boy cannot withstand more than a 
certain amount of temptation. It is a straw which we are 
told at last breaks the camel’s back. For Willie the straw 
was the Dom Pedro triangulares. He did not intend to 
steal it, he merely intended to rescue it, but as it lay in 
his hand—a perfect unused specimen, with every hair of 
Dom Pedro’s beard clear and distinct, beautiful, fascinat- 
ing, alluring in its pale India-blue mystery, even the muci- 
lage upon its triangular back smooth and unsullied by the 
human tongue—an uncontrollable desire seized him to see 
how it would look along with the others in his book. Just 
to see how it would look! Nothing else! Then he would 
run back and stick it in the showcase again! 

Placing it inside his hatband Willie dashed palpitating 
to the Phcenix House, unearthed from its secret hiding 
place his cherished album, and laid it open upon the 
kitchen table. With trembling fingers he removed the 
stamp from his hat and laid it—merely laid it—in its 
designated place. At last the set was complete! Ecstasy! 
There they all were, the one peso of dusky red, the two 
pesos of green, the three of purple, the five of gray-brown, 
the seven of pink, the twelve of black, the fifteen of 
searlet—and the twenty-four pesos of pale India blue. 
A perfect row of eight Dom Pedros, all twins, all exactly 
alike, all looking the same way, a complete harmonious 
family, now reunited with their elder brother. 

Now who will contend that this was all foreordained? 
Was it not chance that blew open Meachem’s showcase? 
Was it not chance that dislocated the precise stamp of all 
those therein with which Willie’s fate was intertwined? 
At any rate it was chance that led the wind once again to 
put an English on the spinning ball of Willie’s destiny and 
flick the twenty-four pesos out of the stamp book and into 
the kettle of blackberry jam that was boiling upon the 
range. Face down it fell, Dom Pedro’s whiskers among 
the bobbing blackberries; squirmed for a moment in its 
death agony, and sank slowly beneath the purple flood. 
It was almost like suicide; suicide out of malice! Who 
was Dom Pedro, to have done such a thing to him? Willie 
stood horror-stricken, holding his breath. Why had he 
chased after the darned old stamp? He had only gone 
after it out of good will. He didn’t have to! And now! 

Stealthily and reeking with a cold perspiration he re- 
placed his book in its secret hiding place. Anyhow, nobody 
had seen him with the twenty-four pesos! 

But that night as he lay on his pallet under the stairs he 
was visited by fearful nightmares in which he was always 
running—always running—with feet of lead, carrying a 
kettle of blackberry jam, while just behind him, his gleam- 
ing eyes and glistening teeth not six feet away, followed a 
terrible person with fierce black bushy whiskers and turn- 
down collar and plaid necktie, breathing purple pesos— 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. 


The reasons Toggery Bill had not gone to the courthouse 
had been twofold: First, he had been obliged to go over 
his accounts; and second, he had suddenly been seized 
with a great idea—an idea of genius. He, like Willie, had 
been visited by a dream—in which dense throngs of people 
besieged his doors clamoring to buy his goods. He awoke, 
perceiving his opportunity. The people were there—right 
in Pottsville—only they were down at the courthouse. 
The thing was to lure them up to his store. How? That 
was the question. It was a perfectly good idea—a sound 
business idea and it had nothing at all to do with the 
Dom Pedro triangulares or a sense of humor. Yet somehow 
they all got pitchforked in together. 

When Moses Meachem came back from the courthouse 
at five o’clock Toggery Bill was sitting on the wooden 
steps waiting for him. Though they conducted somewhat 
similar establishments they were not really rivals, for 
Meachem catered more to the feminine and juvenile trade. 

“See what happened to your showcase?” inquired 
Gookin significantly. 
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Moses looked quickly up at it. 
“Gol durn it!’’ he ejaculated. ‘“‘Ain’t that the hy 
“Stamp missin’, ain’t there?’ inquired Toggery 

shortly. - 
sé ep.” 

““T know who’s got it!” 

“The dickens yer do!” 

“Yep,” complacently. i 

Smell-us. ’ 

‘Willie Toothaker.” 

““The young devil!” 

“Yep! He’s got it!” affirmed Toggery Bill, thus de 
ately creating the impression that Willie had unhc, 
the case and personally removed the stamp. 

“By golly, you just wait till I get him!” 

Moses Meachem clenched both his fists. He was a) 
man, whom any dog would have avoided if it dis, 
bite him. 

“Better get after him quick then!” 

Without another word Mr. Meachem turned towai | 
Phoenix House. Willie had just returned to the ki , 
sink after wheeling intd the crowded dining room a |) 
carriage load of New England boiled dinner when Mea ° 
invited him sternly to step out into the woodshed > 
minute. 

“T want that stamp!” he growled in low, fierce {« 
and Willie abandoned himself to despair. 

“T ain’t got it, Mr. Meachem!” he wailed. “Iran t 
it to save it for you; an’ then I just thought Id see}) 
looked in the book, an’ then all of a sudden the wind 
it into the jam kettle.” 

Mr. Meachem suddenly grabbed Willie by the ne. 

““You young devil, you!” he hissed. “You mist} 
little scoundrel. You either give me back that stai | 
you go to jail. I’m goin’ right over to tell the const: 

Willie turned white. 

“Oh, please don’t, Mr. Meachem!”’ he begged. I 
pay you for it—honest, I will!” i 

Meachem looked hard at him. 

“Pay me! You ain’t got five dollars!” 

“T know—where I can get it—maybe.” 

Mr. Meachem stroked his chin. 

“It’s my duty to go right over and make a comfy I 
On t’other hand I hev the right and also the duty f 
and get back my property. I dunno a4 

“Mir, Meachem!” besought Willie. “I'll give yf 
teen dollars an’ buy the whole set, if only you won't i! 
a complaint! Honest. Cross—my—heart—I will! If 
know—a man ”? He searched his mind vainly | : 
imaginary source of financial assistance. 

Meachem relinquished his hold, but he stuck hi» 
visage close up against Willie’s. 

“Tl give you till—let’s see, this is Wednesda) | 
Friday morning; an’ if I don’t get that fifteen doll: | 
ten o’clock I’ll ask for a warrant for ye!” he threater |. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Meachem!” choked 11 

Then his heart sank. He could no more produce i? 
dollars by Friday morning at ten o’clock than he } 
produce a gold-plated armadillo! 

“Willie! Willie! Where are you?” called Mrs. \ 
feverishly from the kitchen. ‘Why don’t you feteh { 
soup dishes?” 

““Comin’, Mrs. Best!’’ he answered. 

Then whistling he kicked open the dining-room } 
dragging the baby carriage behind him by a single f i¢ 

Willie passed an almost sleepless night, fitfully * 
rupted by dreams in which Meachem and Dom d 
quarreled for possession of his incarcerated body. ‘} 
did Mr. Tutt, for the prosecution had built up a dan 
case of circumstantial evidence against Skinny the T n 
proving many and divers threats made by him agait 
deceased, and what appeared to be an exclusive 
tunity on his part to commit the murder. Skinny ! 
only deny it—that was all. And upstate juries are y 
to convict. Likewise, Mr. Toggery Bill Gookin slej? 
little, for the morrow was to see the disclosure of his § 
idea and it had been two A. M. before he had finishec 
he was doing in his store window. ‘ 

But at last upon all three the morning dawned. \! 
Tutt walking to the courthouse found his way impec| 
a large gathering of citizenry and neighboring farm} 
front of Pottsville’s principal dry-goods establishme! 
window of which had overnight been draped with an. ! 
ican flag, partially clutched in the waxen hand of 
figure adorned with one of Toggery Bill’s ready # 
suits. : 
In the center—and well down stage—stood @ kb 
chair, on the seat of which in an upright position res 
a small barrel—a nail keg presumably—apparently' 
with money, for it bulged forth ostentatiously—silv” 
copper coins, upon a substratum of what appeared 
genuine bank notes, Pasted in the window was ae 
painted sign, reading as follows: | 


Who can tell how much money is in this barrel? ! 
Whoever comes nearest will get it all! Pel. 
The next nearest will receive free one of our best eg’ 
dollar ““Nobby Spring Suits!” 
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91 YLEPLUS CLOTHES 


Match Styleplus 
quality and see 
how much it costs / 


Ve make no claims for Styleplus that are not 
kd up by the clothes. 


tyleplus stand out for style. The clothes prove it 
lir appearance. 


‘yleplus stand out for quality. The clothes prove 
vheir wear. 


‘yleplus stand out for moderate price. The clothes 
\ it in their values. 


Sop around a little with these three essentials in 
« See if you do not soon discover why these 
| big Styleplus features have made the clothes so 
1y with the men of America. 


fnown style and all-wool quality—nationally famous. 
fhown medium prices—printed on the sleeve ticket. 


lich suit bears our trademark, familiar wherever 
itake a pride in their clothes and in their sense 
‘ilue. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most 
cities and towns. Write for name of local dealer. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1920 
Henry Sonnebora 
& Co., Inc. 


The big name in Ones 


Styleplus _ 


Clothes 


Trade Mark Reg. 


| -445-850- '55-*60 
And a limited assortment at $4O 
“RICA'S KNOWN-~PRICED CLOTHES 
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Why Coffee IE 


is High 


HAT will be 
the effect of 
prohibition 


upon our consump- 
tion of such things 
as coffee and tea? 
This is a question 
one often hears in 
these days of Sa- 
haradrought. Atany 
rate it is interesting 
to review briefly this 
problem of a na- 
tional drink to tickle 
the palates of a 
thirsty population 
who have been de- 
prived of those bev- 
erages that have 
been famed for their 
so-called kick. Ice- 
cream sodas may 
now increase in pop- 
ularity, but there are 
among us_ several 
million ladies and 
gentlemen who will 
not be attracted by 
a drink so mild. Will 
we goin more largely 
than ever for coffee 
and tea, and if we do 
where will we get it 
and what willit cost? 

In the matter of 
tea consumption the 
British people hold 
the palm of. cham- 
pionship. Back in 
1908 the inhabitants 
of the United King- 
dom consumed 275,- 
000,000 pounds of 
tea each year. This consumption has steadily increased 
until the subjects of King George are now consuming about 
320,000,000 pounds. Here in the United States during the 
same period of time the consumption of tea has remained 
stationary at something like 95,000,000 pounds. In other 
words, tea has not taken hold in the United States as it has 
in Great Britain and the English colonies. 

When it comes to coffee, however, the people of the 
United States carry off the consumption trophy. Back in 
1908 the total quantity of coffee used in the United States 
amounted to 875,000,000 pounds. Our present consump- 
tion totals about 1,000,000,000 pounds annually. Coffee 
consumption in the United Kingdom a decade ago was only 
29,000,000 pounds and is now running at the rate of about 
31,000,000 pounds each year. The French people consume 
about 250,000,000 pounds annually, while the Germans 
use more than 400,000,000 pounds each year, ranking next 
to the Americans as coffee drinkers. 

Abyssinia was the original home of coffee and the orig- 
inal discoverers were the Abyssinian goats. A French 
monk noticed that the goats were unusually frisky after 
eating the whole coffee berries and in this way the potency 
of the berries as a drink for humans was discovered. The 
first coffee house on record was established at Mocha in 
1285. In 1554 coffee houses were introduced into Con- 
stantinople and were largely patronized by literary men. 
Some time later the Turkish Government shut down all of 
the coffee houses in the country, believing that coffee 
harmed the human system. A wave of public protest forced 
the government to reopen them. 

Reports of this new drink gradually drifted into Europe 
during the early part of the seventeenth century and coffee 
found quick favor with the French, being first introduced 
in Marseilles about 1644. From the Continent the fame of 
this new beverage traveled to England and a Greek sery- 
ant by the name of Pasqua Rosse, who had learned to make 
Turkish coffee in Constantinople, opened a coffee house in 
London in 1652. The British people were told that this 
new drink ‘‘so closes the orifice of the stomach and fortifies 
heat within that it is very good to help digestion. It much 
quickens the spirits and makes the heart lightsome. It is 
good against sore eyes and the better if you hold your head 
over it and take the steam that way. It suppresseth fumes 
and therefore is good against headache.” 

Again the way of the coffee drinker became a rocky road 
when King Charles IT ordered all coffee houses closed, not 
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Method of Coffee Transportation in Costa Rica 


because drinking coffee was doing evil but because in those 
democratic gatherings there was “defamation of His 
Majesty’s government.” The decree apologetically said: 
“The retail of coffee may be an innocent trade, but as it 
was used to nourish sedition it might also be a common 
nuisance.’”’ The order was soon withdrawn, however. But 
by the end of the seventeenth century the alcoholic-drink 
interests in England, France and Germany succeeded in 
their determined opposition to coffee drinking and con- 
trived to have heavy taxes imposed upon the importation 
of the product. At the same time these dispensers of fer- 
mented drinks spread the report broadcast that coffee was 
extremely harmful to health. It would appear now that 
more than two centuries later coffee has survived, though 
its early enemies have been largely vanquished. 

Up until the end of the seventeenth century coffee had 
been grown only in Arabia. A little later the Dutch took 
the seeds to Java and from there to the West Indies. Now 
it is grown quite generally throughout the civilized regions 
of the tropical world. The climate of Brazil is just right for 
the growing of coffee and that country now produces upward 
of eighty per cent of the world’s coffee crop. About two- 
thirds of the Brazilian production is grown in the state of 
Sao Paulo. Practically three-quarters of all the coffee con- 
sumed in the United States came from Brazil up until sev- 
eral months ago. The attempt of growers, aided by the 
Brazilian Government, to withhold something like 3,000,- 
000 bags of coffee from the market is having the effect of in- 
troducing other grades of coffee into the American market. 

There have been many improvements in the methods of 
growing the coffee bean. The coffee tree, or shrub, is 
pruned to be kept between six and ten feet in height, bear- 
ing two years after transplanting and yielding a full crop 
from its sixth to its fifteenth years. However, the principal 
advances in coffee have come from a better understanding 
of just how to brew the beverage. A proper understanding 
of the principles of grinding is the first essential of good 
coffee making. After the green beans are received in this 
country they are handled by the coffee roasters, who dump 
the beans into huge perforated revolving cylinders and 
after submitting them to a great heat for about thirty min- 
utes they are drawn off into cooling boxes arranged on 
wheels. These boxes are moved over to an exhaust fan 
which draws the air down through the coffee, thus checking 
the further roasting of the beans. After this the coffee is 
dumped through apertures in the floor and is piped into 
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receiving boxes | 
7 the shipping 

Each coffee }, 
is construct} 
.of tiny cells, wi, 
are the packs) 
wherein are sti} 
the whole yaluc} 
coffee—thearom | 
oils. The grin<, 
of coffee results, 
the opening of | 
cell tissue; and: 
finer it is cut , 
more easily } 
the juices relea)_ 
The true strer) 
and flavor of roa | 
coffee are ground | 
not boiled out. ¥) 
pulverized cols 
the released oils } 
instantaneously . 
uble in boiling wi | 
It should not be -. 
gotten in this. 
nection that wi 
ground coffee st: 5 
in open packs 
the oils rapidly | 
cape into the » 
Ground cofe 
should be usec 
once, or shoul¢¢ 
confined in air-p if 
and moisture-p ii 
protection. 

Coffee shoul 
brewed—ne! 
cooked. The } 
matic oils in the /- 
fee beans have! 
ready underg 
the necessary ¢ & 
ing. Boiling o * 
and water toge 
prepares a liquid that is damaged in fiavor and that 
tains such undesirable elements as coffee tannin. ! 
aromatic oils constituting the whole true flavor * 
extracted instantly by boiling water when the cells ' 
been thoroughly opened by fine grinding. Too long }: 
tact of water and coffee causes bitterness. The first i 
is always injured by being boiled or overheated; like s 
it is damaged by being chilled, which breaks the fusir 1 
oils and water. Coffee tannin does not enter the br¢ |! 
any appreciable amount when coffee is made by usi ! 
quick undelayed flow of water that has a temperatur )! 
less than the boiling point—212 degrees. Filter 5 
should be kept in cold water when not in use. Dik 
causes decomposition. The filter bags should be mat 
muslin and will keep sweet if kept wet. After a br’ 
coffee has been made if it cannot be served immedi I 
it should be kept hot as in a double boiler. The quali! 
the coffee is destroyed if it is allowed to cool ands ? 
heated again. 

The increased price of coffee during the past yea’ # 
been the cause of much discussion in the newspape d 
the country. The average import price of coffee rose " 
9.4 cents a pound in 1918 to twenty-two cents 4 P! 
last fall. The coffee people were so bitterly assailed bers 
of this increase in cost that a number of Federal and t 
investigations of the situation were proposed. The ¢ é 
industry defended itself by stating that all during thi 
coffee remained stationary in price, the reason being * 
the South American coffee growers were cut 0 
European markets and the United States consumers lf 
fited thereby. Now that the markets of Europe are 
again, the South American planters have proceed 
raise prices. A large part of the population of F? 
depends upon the coffee crop for a living. Coffee! : 
sole source of revenue which enables them to Put be 
innumerable articles in the United States. Ame is 
goods sold to the Brazilians have advanced in price 
200 to 300 per cent. ik 

Then there are other reasons for the increas? 0") 
prices. A frost in Brazil reduced the 1919-1920 crop 7 
forty per cent. This weather damage will also alle 
future crops for the next two or three years, as 4 \ 
trees are slow in making recovery. The friends 0! ‘ : 
point out that, even at a cost of fifty cents, @ ai t 
coffee will produce from thirty to forty cups, accord! 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Do you realize the deep-seated 
satisfaction which Cadillac en- 
gineers, designers and. crafts- 
men are deriving from the 
ovation that is being accorded 
the Type 59 at the motor car 
shows everywhere? 


It is to them a compensation 
for years of patient and pains- 


taking devotion to an ideal, 


which money could not 
measure. 


It is something of the same 
satisfaction that comes, when 
recognition arrives, to the man 
who has produced a great play, 
or painted a great picture, or 
done any other worth-while 
work in which money is not 
the sole reward. 


If that seemsa far-fetched com- 
parison, remember that the 
men who compose this group 
of Cadillac craftsmen, are art- 
ists, at least, in that they cannot 
conceive of standards too high, 
or too fine, for the Cadillac. 


They know of no goodness too 
good, no beauty too beautiful, 
to be incorporated in this car 
of their creating. 


Of course, there is a sense in 
which they know in advance 
—after building more than 
eighty thousand Cadillac cars 
of the same type—that their 
latest creation is bound to 
receive a royal welcome by 
discriminating people. 


Nevertheless, they are the 
servants of their public, and 
the reward is not complete 
until that public has said: This 
is the best and the most beauti- 
ful Cadillac you have built. 


The reward has come to them 
in such overwhelming meas- 
ure, in Type 59, that we are 
moved to remind you again, 
that if you hope to own a 
Cadillac car during the year 
1920, you owe it to yourself 
to talk with your Cadillac 
distributor at once. 


Sot AC MOTOR CAR “COMPANY? DERROM AAILCHIG AN? 


een 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
the method of brewing. This means that a cup of coffee 
with milk and sugar costs about a cent and half, which does 
not place coffee in the list of expensive luxuries, notwith- 
standing the recent price advances. 

At the same time it would not be proper to overlook the 
fact that certain American and Brazilian coffee men have 
taken advantage of a combination of favorable circum- 
stances to force up the price of coffee to high levels. This 
gambling, which started early last year, brought about a 
result that was hardly expected. The high prices fixed for 
Brazilian coffee caused American importers to place orders 
with other producers. As a result large quantities of mild 
coffee have come into the United States to supplant the 
Brazilian product, which has controlled the market here- 
tofore. It was only toward the end of last year that the 
Brazilian growers commenced to realize that a large part 
cf the American trade was becoming accustomed to other 
grades of coffee and that regardless of price these con- 
sumers might never again use the Santos—Brazilian— 
coffee in prewar quantities. 

Aside from the large increase in the import prices of 
coffee, which are the prices of the product in the country 
where it is grown, there have been immense advances in 
the cost of transportation and in the charges for handling 
the coffee. I find on investigation that pre-war prices 
compare with present prices as follows: Storage has 
advanced from three to eight cents;. labor from four to 
eight cents; cleaning from fifteen to twenty cents; dump- 
ing and mixing from ten to fifteen cents; marking from 
one to three cents; and labor at vessel from nine dollars 
a thousand to fifteen dollars athousand. Cartage rates for 
coffee have increased from 150 to 200 per cent. All of these 
higher charges have helped to raise the price of coffee to 
the consumer. About the only remedy for these large 
additional costs must come from increased efficiency in 
the local methods of handling the coffee tonnage. Even 
the coffee men themselves acknowledge that present prac- 
tice and present organizations are out of date and woefully 
inefficient. If anyone wants to start a cost investigation 
let him commence with the handling in our ports of all 
commodities which are brought to this country from 
other lands. 

The amount of money sent out of the United States for 
the purchase of coffee since’ 1908 amounts to more than 
$1,000,000,000. Here again we find ourselves at the 
mercy of other nationals in the matter of this common 
product, which has become practically an everyday neces- 
sity to many people. Since we are the world’s greatest 
coffee drinkers and as there appears to be good reason for 
believing that days of prohibition will increase our national 
consumption of this beverage, is it not advisable for us to 
pay some attention to the growing of coffee in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines? The Porto Rican coffee has 
been the prime favorite with the French people. Com- 
paratively little of this product finds its way to the United 
States. Some of the best coffee grown in the world is pro- 
duced in the Hawaiian Islands. Only a little of it reaches 
us. Once upon a time Filipino coffee led the world. To- 
day the industry is almost extinct. 

All three of our insular possessions above named are 
crying for a coffee tariff. People in the Philippines tell us 
that a duty on coffee in America would revive the industry 
in those far-off islands. If the French like Porto Rican 
coffee so well, why can’t we drink it here? .There are other 
ways to cure some evils than merely to 
stand and yell about them. It is never a 
safe position for a nation to be depend- 
ent upon a single source of supply for an 
essential commodity, especially if that 
source has no relationship with us in a 
national way. 


Decorating With Light 


TTENTION has been called in these 
columns to the great value to indus- 
try that results from the intelligent 
practice of scientific illumination. It is 
estimated that in this country seventy- 
five per cent of all spoilage occurs during 
the time when artificial light is used. 
Careful investigators place the gain in 
production due to good lighting at from 
five to fifteen per cent; accidents are 
reduced twenty-five per cent; labor 
turnover is lessened and night shifts are 
made possible; all of which will result 
from better illuminatien that will cost 
not more than one half of one per cent 
of one year’s pay roll in the average 
plant. 

Industry is being converted rapidly 
to the wisdom of providing efficient 
lighting in factories and mills. In this 
connection, however, we may well ask: 
“What is the status of illumination in 
our homes?” 


or a Combination of the Two. 


Most of the leisure hours of the average person are spent 
within his home. Ninety per cent of a man’s waking hours 
in the house are spent under artificial light, and yet less 
than five per cent of the cost of the home is electrical 
equipment. Out of 24,000,000 homes in the United States 
about 9,000,000 are lighted by electricity. Notwithstand- 
ing this large use of electric lights in our residences, the 
art of home illumination has not been satisfactorily 
developed and is suffering from two things—glare and 
gloom, of which the greater is glare. 

When the question of adequate lighting is put up to the 
average householder his reply is: “ What will this do to my 
lighting bill, which is already as high as 1 feel I can afford?” 

Right here it may be appropriate to state that the cost 
of light in this country had consistently decreased up until 
the commencement of the World War. If we represent 
the cost of food in 1896 by the figure 80 the cost of food 
in 1914 was 145. Comparing this with electric light we 
find that the cost of electric light in 1896 was ninety-three 
and had declined to sixteen by 1914., In other words, 
while food was nearly doubling in price the cost of electric 
light was being reduced to less than one-fifth of its former 
price. If the lighting bill in the average home has been 
running about $2.50 a month the head of the household 
considers that his cost of home illumination is running wild 
when the monthly bill climbs up to $2.90. Few of us ever 
assume that home lighting ranks in importance close to 
home heating. We pay five times as much for warmth as 
for light and accept the situation without comment. 

The best estimate I can obtain for 1919 places the light- 
ing load of central stations in this country at about 10,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours, of which total one-fourth, or 
2,500,000,000, consisted of residence lighting. If Noah or 
some of his contemporaries more than 5000 years ago 
could have lighted a thousand of our commonly used fifty- 
watt incandescent lamps and those lamps had been kept 
lighted night and day ever since, they would have con- 
sumed by now in the neighborhood of 2,250,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy. 

Ordinarily we would expect that a practice so common 
as home lighting would have been developed to a high 
degree of perfection during the last twenty years of rapid 
electrical progress. It is a fact that marvelous advances 
have occurred in the manufacture of incandescent lamps. 
To-day’s tungsten-filament lamp gives nine and a half 
times as much light for the current consumed as did Edi- 
son’s carbon-filament lamp. The brilliancy of lighting 
equipment, however, has advanced with more rapid strides 
than have the measures for properly placing and utilizing 
modern light. 

The chief problem in home lighting is the minimizing 
of glare. Most people know that dim light necessitates 
close-range vision, which overtaxes the muscles of the eyes 
and results in eye strain; fewer people understand that 
under a glaring light the pupil of the eye contracts to shut 
out the stinging brilliancy, thus overworking other eye 
muscles and according to oculists causing eighty per cent 
of our headaches. 

The experts on home illumination now tell us that we 
can not only eliminate ugly and harmful lighting effects in 
our homes but that we can at the same time make our 
lighting play an important réle in home furnishing and 
decorative art. These same authorities say that as an 
artistic medium it outclasses in possibilities draperies, 
rugs, wall coverings, pictures and bric-a-brac. It is 
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actually within one’s power to handle light just as 
artist would use brush and pigment or as a decors! 
would handle the materials with which he achieves eg, 
ful effects. In the use of light the householder has ¢} 
variables to work with—quantity or intensity, color ;| 
distribution. Color determines the hue and tints of j, 
nishings, walls, draperies, and so on, while distribut| 
brings in all the light-and-shadow effects so essential, 
an interesting interior. 

One reason why light has been used more as a uti: 
than as a decorating medium in the home is due to ' 
ignorance of the average salesman of lighting fixture, 
the matter of illumination principles. The salesm;| 
talking points are price, popularity, finish and style. | 
makes no mention whatever of the lighting effects y1\ 
might be made to harmonize with the psychol 
results which the purchaser is striving to <a 


decorations and furnishings. The electrical sales 
the future will explain to the possible customer ho 
from fixtures as it is sprayed upon different areas \ 
room may enhance the artistic effects desired or j) 
counteract them. The electrical-fixture designer’s sa|. 
tion lies in manufacturing lighting equipment that posse ; 
a definite aim. Then it will be more easily possible fi) 
clever salesman to muster forceful talking points that | 
convince the head of a household that light may be so. 
thing more than a necessary evil in the home. 

Outdoors amid the dominating magnitude of Nal) 
we usually reflect Nature’s mood, but indoors our pers; | 
moods desire to command us. Nothing possesses gre; 
power to create or alter a mood in the home than a ¢} 
fully constructed system of lighting. The greatest ai f 
in the business explained this to me about as follows; |} 
wall coverings in the various rooms should be of a ligh | 
medium value and not strongly colored; otherwise » 
mood of the room is largely fixed, for a redistributio 
light cannot greatly alter the values. If the walls ar! 
low reflecting power compared with the ceiling a g{ 
many times more light must fall upon them than upon } 
ceiling in order to make the walls appear as bright as > 
ceiling. If the difference in the reflecting powers is ) 
great it is not practicable to rearrange the values} 
means of light alone. Hence medium or light shades > 
desirable in the wall coverings if variety in lighting eff 5 
is to be realized. 

In modern lighting there should be one circuit to \- 
trol outlets equipped with shades which direct the | 
downward and another which controls outlets equip | 
with a bowl or shades which direct the light upward. 11 
circuit provides a distinctly different mood or expres 1 
and the two combined provide a third one. By pla} 
tinted lamps or colored mediums about the lamps w ! 
are connected in one circuit, variety in tint is introdu | 
Such a combination of distributing devices is a sit? 
matter in the design of fixtures and the electrical mi> 
facturers will be obliged to work toward this end as ho } 
holders become more familiar with the potentialitie ! 
lighting in their homes. 

Two circuits controlled by means of separate swit § 
are fundamentally essential if a degree of variety in li - 
ing effects is to be obtained. In an ordinary living?! 
the desired flexibility in lighting may be obtained/ 
means of portable lamps. The first requirement is 28° 
cient number of baseboard, floor and wall outlets judicio / 
installed. A generous supply of such outlets is 1/ 
found in living rooms, notwithstan' > 
their importance and low cost. Alt! 
room of moderate size should havef} 
six to ten baseboard and floor outle 
that portable lamps may be 
wherever desired. If some of t] 
are equipped with two cirew 
ling upward and downward co 
of light respectively it is obvi 
great variety of decorative 
be obtained. Wall brackets | 
cautiously utilized and in g 
should be considered as orn 
jects. Any lights used in them} 
of low brightness. 

In a dining room there is 4 
opportunity to procure an 
lighting effect. The dome w 
hang over the dining table 1s 
considered to be in style. Howevel,® 
the standpoint of actual results this; 
ture has not been greatly impr 
upon. The dining table should be ' 
most highly illuminated area M | 
room. There is something conduciv ) 
cheerfulness in a distribution % © 
that hems the diners with semidarkt 
for this concentrates their at 3,8 
upon each other and upon the 
board. Such illumination possess® |, 
elemental virtue which harkens bed 
the primitive joy of the camp fire. 


(Continued on Page 40) e| 
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Songs 
-OMIN’ THRU THE RYE 


he Wind’s in the South 
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OMING 


New Love 
Songs 


22158—SWEET KISSES 
Acme Male Quartet 
Hawaiian Lullaby 
James and Hart 
22242—W ONDERFUL PAL 
Lewis James 
On the Trail to Santa Fé 
James and Hart 
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Y 
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L) 

4 22261-I NEVER KNEW 
v Henry Burr 
(J 

g 


athleen Howard 


ontralto 
-OBIN ADAIR 
‘ampbell and Burr 


1e Moon Has Raised Her 
imp Above 


wis James and 
‘urner Roe 
~ NNIE LAURIE 
‘hannon Four 
e Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie 


Chansons 0Amour 


OVE Songs—fit music for this, the day of St. 


Valentine —the patron saint of all lovers. 


Tenor 

I’m Like a Ship Without a Sail 

Campbell and Burr 
22265—ROMANY WHERE LOVE 

RUNS WILD 


ee Oe ee 


Robert Bruce 


ewis James j Arizona Mona 
-LVER THREADS AMONG : The songs of the heart endure. Peerless Quartet 
eg : 22200—YOUR EYES HAVE TOLD 
raig Campbell Mle : ; ~ MESO 
snor \ Fashions in music change— but the love song goes 
/e’ve Been Chums for Fifty WH] mae sh gts 
cars s on forever. Weeping Willow Lane 
raig Campbell *) Lewis James and 
nor 


Elliot Shaw 


Among the Pathé Phonograph Records you will find 
the choicest and most exquisite love songs ever written: 
love songs of today—and the love songs of by-gone years. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
old-fashioned lighting dome, when prop- 
erly designed and hung, produces this de- 
lightful effect, and many people are again 
showing their preference for this fixture 
over the so-called modern indirect fix- 
tures suspended from the ceiling. A domi- 
nantly lighted table is far more desirable 
than a dominantly lighted ceiling. The 
dome used in the dining room may be 
equipped with two circuits so as to give 
both upward and downward lighting as 
desired. 

Color has played a part in the lighting 
of the home through silk shades and 
tinted glassware, but a simpler procedure 
is to use tinted lamps, especially when an 
effect upon the room as a whole is de- 
sired. Strongly colored light has little 
application in lighting the home; in fact 
only the delicate tints are satisfactory for 
general illumination. These are well de- 
scribed as tints, which are felt rather than 
seen. In other words, the householder 
should be conscious of them only through 
the subtle influence of the atmosphere 
which they provide. The most satisfac- 
tory tints are the warmer ones, which 
approach the light given off by a can- 


dle flame. In attempting to utilize the 
charm of color in lighting a home the in- 
dividual should never ignore the fact that 
color lives through contrast and dies through lack of it. 

In lighting, fixtures and lamps are merely the means, 
and though they should be appropriate we should bear in 
mind that in the home illumination effects are the impor- 
tant and final result sought. In coming years householders 
will discover that light possesses a power of magical drap- 
ery that has greater potentiality than any other medium 
accessible to the hands of the interior decorator. Some of 
the greatest possibilities of life lie in the things that we 
already have but fail to use. 


A Rival of Copper 


RIOR to the war it appeared that a majority of the 

really worth-while inventions were the work of Amer- 
icans. At the present time a careful reading of the world’s 
scientifie literature seems to indicate that some of the 
valuable thinking to-day is taking place on the other side 
of the ocean. Perhaps Europe suffered more than we did, 
and they say that suffering sharpens the wits and stirs 
dormant ambitions. At any rate, Yankee ingenuity is 
being challenged as never before. 

Now comes Dr. Georges Giulini, famous Swiss aluminum 
expert, with an invention that offers great possibilities. It 
is produced by putting ordinary aluminum through a 
special process by which it acquires the same mechanical 
qualities and capacities as bronze, copper and brass, with- 
out changing its specific weight. The price of the new 
metal will be relatively low, so that by reason of its smaller 
specific weight it will be able to compete with copper and 
brass very favorably. 

For years many industries have been searching for a 
good electrical conductor ‘that is light in weight. This 
new metal therefore should not only have a good market 
in the electrical trade but should also be in demand among 
the builders of motor cars, airplanes, ships and railway 
coaches. 

Aluminum has heretofore seemed to lack only the qual- 
ity of being a conductor, for as an element it is already 
malleable, ductile, lighter than glass, does not tarnish and 
is not affected by hot or cold water. Only thirty or forty 
years ago aluminum, though abundant in nature, was hard 
to extract from its ores. Then electricity came along and 
the reduction of the element was made easy. The price 
dropped rapidly from twenty dollars a pound to less than 
forty cents. Most of the metal in recent years has been 
used for making alloys, but this new invention is likely to 
open a new field and put the aluminum business on a firmer 
and wider foundation. 


Necessity the Mother of Invention 


P IN Michigan a progressive contractor was erecting 

some buildings for a large manufacturing concern. 
The call for the completion of the job was most urgent. 
In the midst of the rush and at a critical moment in the 
construction work ten men performing an essential service 
in the chain of building operations went on strike. 

At first glance it appeared that the whole job would 
have to be shut down tight. The superintendent in charge, 
however, refused to concede defeat and set about finding 
a way out of his trouble. All possible inventive ability 
was brought to bear on the situation and in a few days a 
couple of machines had been rigged up to do the vital 
work previously performed by the ten strikers. As the 
days passed the machines were improved and the cost of 


PHOTO BY COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 
The Same Living Room Shown on Page 38 Except That the Portable Electric 


Lamps are Illuminating the Room With Direct Light 


operating them, which at first was high, was soon reduced 
to a figure that totaled less than the cost prevailing before 
the strike was declared. Two men with the aid of the 
machines were able to do the work that formerly required 
ten men. The strikers were forgotten and the building 
operations went forward to completion. A certain class 
of labor had been dispensed with for all time. 

Only recently more than one hundred periodicals in 
New York City were compelled to cease publication be- 
cause of an unauthorized printers’ strike. At first no 
effort was made to resume operations, but after several 
weeks had passed and no solution of the trouble appeared 
imminent some of the publishers in their emergency de- 
cided to resort to other methods than those that had been 
commonly employed. 

Instead of compositors typewriting machines were used. 
The first editions of certain periodicals using this method 
showed a ragged edge on the right side of each column 
similar to that which appears on the right side of a type- 


* written letter. The second week a simple way was found 


to justify the lines and give columns with straight edges. 
One publisher in his third trial found it possible even to do 
away with photo-engraving and substitute for this method 
a lithographic process. This reduced costs and gave a 
better-looking page. The owner contemplates going ahead 
with his new method, which in reality is only an adap- 
tation of processes already well known. He stated that 
he would not go back to the original plan of operation for 
some weeks, even if the strike should end at once. He 
wanted to investigate further and see if he could not perfect 
and permanently adopt the new scheme of printing a 
paper. 

The important thought in the matter is: We never know 
what is possible until we are confronted by an emergency. 
The war was an emergency of the first order and such arts 
as aviation and shipbuilding were developed in a few 
years to a degree of perfection that would have consumed 
a decade or more under normal demands. 

We are now facing a new kind of perplexing situation— 
a conflict that presents no less dangers to the nation than 
the fight we recently finished. Many industries are threat- 
ened with a stoppage unless new methods can be devised 
for doing things. Soon it will be impossible to concede 
further demands to most classes of workmen, for the limit 
of forbearance on the part of the public has about been 
reached. 

The necessity of the hour is plain, The remedy now 
rests in the hands of the inventor and engineer just as it 
did in the urgent days of war. 

A careful investigation of the foundation facts on which 
our industrial life rests does not reveal insurmountable 
discouragements. Practically all our efforts are based 
on an adequate supply of power, and right here is the 
starting point for technical brains. The best available 
estimates indicate that the total mechanical horse power 
used in the United States amounts to about 180,000,000 
horse power, or nearly two horse power per capita for the 
entire population. Of this horses and mules contribute 
25,000,000; automobiles consume 50,000,000; steam rail- 
roads, 50,000,000; manufactures, 25,000,000; central 
stations, 8,500,000; mines and quarries, 6,000,000; steam 
and naval vessels, 5,000,000; and street and electric rail- 
ways, 4,000,000. 

Recent examinations show that we should get at least 
40,000,000 horse power out of our rivers and streams. 
This is nearly seven times what we have already developed 
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and would more than operate eye 
factory in the United States, hesic| 
running our street-car lines and furnis 
ing us with an abundance of light q 
central-station power. The shipment) 
coal from the mines to the points of ¢¢| 
sumption is the economic blunder of ¢, 
-<age.. If an emergency rises that will st_ 
“this waste of energy by forcing us to gy 
eraté power at the mine mouth, then {| 
trouble—whatever it is—will be m 
than worth all the annoyance it «| 
possibly cause us. Petroleum is beco 
ing more important each day and ~ 
quires almost no labor at all in 
production and refining. 

Let us aim for cheaper power, 7 
will solve the servant question in ( 
homes, for then electricity will mj 
cooking, washing and cleaning a co 
paratively easy task. On our elect 
railroads the engineer has already p| 
fected a type of automatic substati| 
that requires no attendants at all. — 
dozens of industries the chief operatic 
are now mechanical instead of many 
Cheaper power will enable a similar s)| 
stitution all down the line. 1 

If our present epidemic of = 
strikes finally rouses the nation to; 
forth its supreme effort in the way 
inventive skill it will prove to be one 

those clouds that have a silver lining. Many a trou! 
can be avoided only by getting off the main highways: 
seeking new paths for a way out. 3 


Remedies for High Prices 


AID I to myself, ‘‘There’s so much talk about h| 

costs, wages, and so on, that perhaps it would bey 
to try and further illuminate the problem with a sta 
ment of a few plain but pertinent facts.” Every ot | 
person I had met in weeks either recited with confide 
the definite causes of our present perplexing situation | 
proposed a specific and infallible remedy. Some did be 
This encouraged my boldness and I started to investig: | 
entertaining the fixed belief that diligent search wo 
uncover new and helpful truths, even though I might 
guilty of the inexcusable crime of only adding more wo _ 
to the overstocked literature on a subject important | 
trite. 

First, I stopped in to see the interesting old gentlen| 
who owns the laundry that has done my shirts and coll 
for several years. Said I: “How is it that you are charg | 
me 18 cents for my shirts when I used to pay you 14?” 

The old man failed to catch any smile in my voice: 
right away there was something doing. Down came } 
ledger. 

“Do you see that ironing board over there?” said | 
pointing to the first one in a long row. “Weil, the fel ’ 
that works there got $20 a week two years ago; to-daj * 
gets a weekly wage of $46.30. See? Here is the record . 
only paid him an hour ago. Look at the muslin on th? 
ironing boards! It lasts no more than a week. Formerl * 
cost me 9 cents a yard; now I pay 35 cents for the si’ 
thing. Ordinary soap used to cost me 5 cents; the pres: 
price is 18. Look at the twine on those bundles! Be? 
the war the price was $1.20 for five pounds; now I pay) 
cents for one pound, The little buttons that go in the } 
of the shirts used to cost me 20 cents a box, but they ’ 
now 55. The same pins that were 25 cents a box now / 
for 65 cents. Those are some of the reasons why I chi’ 
more. They are also some of the reasons why on 4 p 
volume of business I am making less than I did two y!’ 
ago. Were it not for my larger trade the situation wel 
be serious.”’ 

After thanking my friend of the laundry I crossed ? 
street to the busy shop where Tony and his assistants {? 
you a shine that literally has a conscience. F 

“‘How’s business, Tony?” I inquired. “He vera b- 
replied the Italian, “but expense, him bigger.” 

When pressed to explain, Tony told me how the leat! 
that used to cost him 43 cents a pound now costs him $1 
As a consequence he had raised his price for heeling | 
soling shoes from $1.25 to $1.75. His shoe shiners form | 
were paid $10, plus their tips; now they get $21 in a 
tion to all their gratuities. His shoe paste has gone upie 
75 cents a dozen to $1.35. Tony, like the laundry” 
maintained that notwithstanding his larger cage 
was no better off than two or three years ag0- | 

Next, I went to the candy man, the restauran hauls 
the tobacco dealer, the grocer, the tailor and oth 
all cases heard practically the same story. TyW | 
there was big business. People all seemed to 
and were spending it, but net profits in most 
held close to those of prewar days by the ascen 
and the high Federal and state taxes. The to 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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The soundness and the thorough- 
ness of Liberty engineering have 
always made themselves pleasantly 
evident. 


They are more evident now 
than ever. 


The difference in Liberty riding 
and driving—which has its founda- 
tion in sound engineering — has 
always been distinct and delightful. 


It is more distinct and more delight- 
ful now. 


miberty Mo toneeGarr 


The smooth steadiness of Liberty 
performance has always been a 
distinguishing mark. 


It is even more pronounced now. 


Thus Liberty engineering has 
improved upon itself. 


Not by turning away from a single 
basic principle or feature; but rather 
by steadfastly adhering to those 
principles, and refining their 
application to a still higher degree. 


Conmpany, Detroit 
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Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing 
candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald watchwords. That’s why 
Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) are regarded everywhere as the 
highest quality Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes! 


ORIGINAL 


(GRUNEWALD) 


A delightful confection, dessert, or after-dinner dainty. 


BOX OF 12... $1.50 


Mail orders filled anywhere. P.O., or Express 
money orders, or personal checks received. 


BOX OF 7 (Sample)... . $1.00 
BOX OF 24.... $3.00 


NEW ORLEANS 


(DEPARTMENT P) 


LOUISIANA 


“Che Souti’s Most Famous Confection 


GREOLE PRALINES 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, of course, 
you have tasted this famous candy which the Hotel Grune- 
wald Caterers have made and sold for many years. 

The demand has become so great that we are now supplying Original 
Creole Pralines (Grunewald) direct by mail, parcel post insured, in 
specially constructed mailing cartons, carefully packed. 

Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane Sugar and 
Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 
this famous 
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A Fine Glass-Enclosed Top 


For Your Open Car 


Only as you ride in the snug warmth of 
your ANCHOR TOP, protected from wind, 
rain and cold, can you truly appreciate closed 
car comfort. 


Harmonizing with the lines of your car as 
only a top specially designed for a specific car 
model can, with every fine touch and attention 
to detail, an ANCHOR TOP gives your open 
car the luxuriousness and appearance of a 
custom made closed car model. 


Write us today for photographs, prices and 
the name of the ANCHOR TOP Dealer 
nearest you. Please be sure and mention 
make and model of your car. 


The Anchor Top & Body Co. 
337 South Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 
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First Overland Trip to California 


\\ 


A 


| ( is in my desk an old copy of a 


sporting magazine called The Texas 
Field and Sportsman, which contained an 
article written by Thomas Speed Mosby, 
titled First Overland Trip to California. 
The keynote may be noted in the first para- 
graph: 


“Although popularly ascribed to Gen- 
eral John C. Frémont, the achievement of 
the first overland trip to California was 
attained by Sylvester and James O. Pattie, 
of Missouri, many years before Frémont 
thought of venturing into the vast and un- 
known regions between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Ocean. The two Patties, 
with six others, reached San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, after four years of wandering in the 
wilderness, hunting, trapping and mining, 
and after a series of adventures among the 
most thrilling and daring recorded in Amer- 
ican history.” 


This historical document goes back 
twenty years further than the Applegate 
story and it smacks much more of adven- 
ture, hazard and bloodshed—is indeed a 
mighty fair exposition of the Wild West 
when it actually was wild. The two Patties 
joined an American Fur Company expedi- 
tion of one hundred and sixteen men at the 
mouth of the Platte River, in June, 1824. 
They had three hundred mules and horses 
and seem to have purposed to trade into 
the Southwest and not in the upper Mis- 
souri country. They got into the buffalo 
and Indian proposition from the very first. 
Just beyond the Pawnee Loups they killed 
one hundred and ten buffalo in three days. 
They began to see grizzly bears along the 
Republican, far out on the range, and 
killed several of them. One of these bears 
jumped their camp, killing a man and a 
horse, and these plainsmen seem to have 
entertained a deadly fear of the grizzlies, 
which increased as they went farther west. 
Out in what is now Cheyenne County, Col- 
orado, if we are to believe what seems a 
mighty large bear story, they met about all 
the grizzlies in the world, for we are gravely 
assured that on one day they saw two hun- 
dred and twenty grizzlies and killed eight 
of them. 

The rest seem to have got away. They 
now saw a great many wild horses and 
antelope—about the middle of September, 
1824, 

The trading caravan now broke south for 
Taos, which they reached October twenty- 
sixth. They reached Santa Fé just in time 
to join the Mexicans in a reprisal raid on 
some Indians who had casually carried off a 
lot of captives, including the lovely daugh- 
ter of the governor, whose rescue seems to 
have gone to the credit of young Mr. Pat- 
tie. Their Mexican allies deserted them, 


| but young Mr. Pattie brought back the 


governor’s daughter. 


| 
f 
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The elder Pattie had been accorded ¢}/ 
leadership of the expedition because of )! 
earlier military experience in the War , 
1812. It is not known how fully the eal 
tion had held together at the time | 
reached the Gila River in Arizona on Dj 
cember fourteenth, but the trapping seen 
to have prospered. By January of the ne) 
year they had taken two hundred and fifi! 
beaver, all the peltry they could carry, ;/ 
about which time a war party of India)! 
set them on foot, so that they had to cae)” 
their furs; and later other Indians fouy! 
their caches and took all their furs. 

The two Patties seem now to ha! 
rounded up at the old Santa Rita Spanis| 
mines, where the elder Pattie concluded |, 
settle down and work a lease. James Patt| 
in 1826, however, strolled over to the Gol) 
rado River with some French trapper) 
where they had various adventures yil| 
different Indian tribes. 

In one run-in with the Papagos they hi| 
the fortune of killing one hundred and t 
Indians without losing a man of their oy) 
party. Colonel Cody could haye done ;! 
more. | 

The Mohaves killed four of the beay’ 
scouts of this party, but some of the) 
reached the Grand Cafion of the Colora(| 
in March, 1826. James Pattie is the fir| 
white man known to have visited {j| 
Grand Cafion since the Spanish discove 
two hundred and fifty years earlier. 7) 
second man was Lieutenant Ives in 186| 
and it was twelve years later that Maj) 
Powell descended the river in boats. | 

Our trappers seem to have entertain 
themselves by killing eight Shoshones, ai) 
then in the most casual manner in {) 
world they appear to have started nor| 
into a country none of them could ha| 
known, after trapping along all the pri| 
cipal tributaries of the Colorado River ai’ 
in Utah and Colorado. They went up we! 
of the continental divide and crossed t} 
South Pass east bound, the third par} 
ever to make the traverse of the Rock!) 
there. Now they were in country whicht 
American Fur Company men must ha| 
known better. They struck north, explor | 
the Big Horn and the Yellowstone Rivi| 
and are said to have followed the lati| 
river to its souree—which sounds a tii| 
sketchy to a careful reader. All the tii 
they were fighting Indians, killing 4) 
being killed. 

On July 1, 1826, still moving and sl) 
fighting, they struck a bunch of Blacktt 
on the Arkansas River farther south a) 
lost three of their own men, though th; 
killed many Blackfeet. i 

Wandering on in this same casual Wi) 
some of the party made the Rio del No 
on July twentieth and Santa Fé by Augt) 
first. They had plenty of furs and all | 
these a Mexican governor cheerfully ¢| 
fiseated because they had not taken ¢| 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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roping license. Every time he passed 
Sita Fé young Pattie called on the 
iil daughter of the governor whom 
Jr had rescued, but he seems to have 
orlooking his réle as rescuer, for he 
» marry the girl and settle down. 
«contrary he strolled down to the 
ita mines again to see his father, 
hn strolled down into Old Mexico, 
br with some goods to trade, where 
wsome interesting bull fights. On 
e20, 1826, he reached Patoka, wher- 
h: may be, and sold most of his mer- 
i; and then he struck west to 
xs on the Gulf of California. Thence 
» back east to Chihauhua and vis- 
yi Papa Pattie at the Santa Rita 
sain on November eleventh. 

h Pattie told Son Pattie that he 
xnuch of a wanderer, but son could 
» still—there was so much to see 
)dmire. So he strolled over to Rio 
»ith a bunch of other bullies and 
tan Indian fight, where he caught 
« in his chest and one in his hip. 
et twenty-eight Indians, however, 
dl not mind. On January fifth, at 
‘iac—wherever San Tepac is or 
ying Pattie met a friend who told 
4 out of the original party of one 
sand sixteen men who had started 
ether three years earlier there 
1 sixteen left alive. Western travel 
santa Fé Limited in those times 
siot to have been altogether safe. 
unow the elder Pattie was ruined in 
s through trusting a young Span- 
fi thirty thousand dollars which 
ene back. He concluded to recoup 
‘nes by going into the trapping 
»:e more, and with a party of fifty 
tried the Gila country again. By 
ir of that year there were only 
rn left of the party, some having 
“and some having been killed by 
s They built canoes and floated 
+: Colorado River to its mouth in 
i of California looking for some 
rs to whom they might sell their 
fey found themselves on foot in a 
csert country. After the utmost 
cs they later found themselves 
\»xican guard at San Diego, Cali- 
March 26, 1828. This ended the 
riscontinental trip to California 
fir years of wanderings barely 
don here and adventures such as 
yire recorded anywhere. The men 
tally turned up at San Diego were 
* Pattie, his son James Pattie, 
Siver, Jesse Ferguson and James 


«nen were cast in jail by the Span- 
1 in jail Sylvester Pattie died on 
vynty-fourth. James Pattie was re- 
fa singular reason. At that time 
40n was a new thing, having been 
id in England only about thirty 
Jore this time. Sylvester Pattie, 
“reason or other, is alleged to have 
(long with him a small amount of 
“and in some strange way this 
have gone into the possession of 
emes. The Spaniards had heard of 
ton and they told James to get 
b must have had a lot of vaccine 
delse he discovered more or made 
Che visited seventeen missions and 
¥d more than twenty-two thou- 
eons. His reward is described in 
vuding paragraphs of this curious 
| 


je old Mission Dolores in San 
« on July 8, 1829, Pattie was 
ls long-expected remuneration. It 
s Five hundred cows, five hundred 
ad sufficient land upon which to 
»hem—on condition that he be- 
Lvatholic and a Mexican citizen. 
tlked at the conditions and turned 
Morrow and anger. Thus the first 
4 citizen who crossed the moun- 
1 plains to set foot upon the site of 
4 -1sco turned back penniless rather 
re his allegiance to the land of his 
Aer a cruise of a few months on the 
} visited the City of Mexico and 
a claim against the Mexican Gov- 
{for damages because of the im- 
t of his father and himself. 
y. received in person by the 
Iresident, Anastasio Bustamante, 
d gici regret at the treat- 
Teh had peen accorded the Amer- 
stated that he had ordered the 
e Governor of California. Pattie 
hrough Anthony Butler, the 
chargé d’affaires, that President 
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Jackson had just sent a communication to 
the Mexican Government asking the re- 
lease of the American party from prison. 
But no damages were ever recovered and 
Pattie returned home in 1830 by way of 
Vera Cruz and New Orleans to add his 
name to those of other Americans who in 
that early period were so cruelly treated by 
the Spanish and Mexicans, and the story 
of his wrongs helped, both in Missouri and 
Kentucky, to recruit many a company for 
the Mexican War, which was soon to 
follow.” 


I am unable to put my hand on the 
source of this magazine story and do not 
know whether or not the Pattie expedition 
ever had earlier printed record. However 
that may be, it is first-hand history to-day. 
Of like sort is the original diary of Zenos 
Leonard, offered me for inspection by a 
gentleman in Los Angeles. 


Memoirs in Frontier Adventure 


jie IS an utter embarrassment of riches 
which lies in my desk to-day in the way 
of material which ought to find print in 
some permanent and extended form. I 
have half a dozen of these little first-hand 
histories printed and bound, two manu- 
scripts which ought to be printed and 
bound, and several score letters, all of which 
are interesting. A manuscript which is es- 
pecially interesting to me personally is one 
of a hundred pages sent in by Mr. J. M. 
Southwick, now of Springfield, Illinois. He 
calls it West of the Missouri River Fifty 
Years Ago. It tells of one of those curious 
old wandering lives of foot-loose America 
in the day when a man could advance from 
one thing to another and still not lose his 
business chances or his self-respect. In 
short, here is not only a splendid historical 
document but a splendid human document 
as well. We are not usually able to buy in 
the market places this twofold thing, and I 
wish that such books could find publishers. 

This particular manuscript has unusual 
personal interest to me, because Mr. South- 
wick at one time was a frontier sheriff in 
my own old country, the high plateau of 
New Mexico between the Pecos and the 
Rio Grande Rivers. He tells of many things 
of which I knew personally. He writes to 
me personally, ‘‘New Mexico was my home 
for nine years. I find you are correct in 
stating that it was Deputy Bell instead of 
Deputy Johnson who was killed at Lincoln 
by Billy the Kid. I sent the Kid after his 
capture over to Lincoln for trial, and when 
I informed him that Ollinger and Bell were 
to be his guards he objected and wrote a 
letter to Judge Bristol saying that these 
men were his enemies and would kill him on 
the road.” 

This manuscript covers many important 
and unchronicled events which occurred in 
the early days—the Vigilante operations at 
Cheyenne and at Bear River; the Bear 
River riots; the murdering of men all 
along the Union Pacific Railroad. 
writer had two years’ experience in Utah 
and Nevada and two years in Arizona. He 
saw Vigilante work in northwestern New 
Mexico and had touch with the Apache 
wars in Dofa Ana and Grant counties, 
New Mexico. One cannot quote a book of 
one hundred pages, but once more let us 
start west from the River in the old times 
before the film and the flivver had come, 
to the extent of at least the opening para- 
graph or so of this manuscript: 


“Tn the spring of 1867 the writer started 
west. The main object was to better his 
condition and to satisfy a longing desire, 
stimulated by three years’ active service in 
the Army, to keep moving. The first stop- 
ping place was Leavenworth, Kansas. This 
city was on the border of the western plains, 
then the Great American Desert and the 
gateway that supplied most of the western 
territories and government military posts 
with merchandise and provisions: 

“it was an interesting sight. A town of 
normally twelve or fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants had increased to twenty-five thousand. 
Men from all points of the compass had 
gathered here, mostly young men, a large 
majority of whom had served in the Fed- 
eral or Confederate Army during the Re- 
bellion. They were imbued by the spirit of 
adventure and were starting to explore the 
western wilds in search of mines and to 
better their condition. Their real destina- 
tion was unknown. They were to follow 
fickle fortune wherever it might lead them. 

“Fort Leavenworth, near by, was an 
important military. post and the depot of 
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LIFT.#e DoT 


The use of ‘‘Lift-the-Dot’’ 
Fasteners has made the 
modern motor car better- 
looking, more convenient, 
more comfortable. 


Their use is an equal ad- 
vantage on luggage, instru- 
ment cases, sporting goods, 
heavy clothing and other 
articles of canvas or leather 
where sturdy, dependable 
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The ‘‘Lift-the-Dot’’ Fast- 
ener is one of a complete 
line known as The Dot 
Line of Fasteners. 


A fastener for every fast- 
ening need. Manufac- 
turers of goods requiring 
fasteners should write for 
complete catalog of ‘‘'The 
ot Line’. 
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E held it in his hand 
and his eyes twinkled i/4| 
with appreciation. 

‘“There,’’ said he, “‘is my idea 
of a perfect pencil.” 


And looking at its bright gold 
lettering I read— \ 


the master drawing pencil” 


MADE IN 17 LEADS—ONE FOR 
EVERY NEED OR PREFERENCE 


SAMPLE CFFER 


Send 10c for a full length Eldorado— 
mentioning your dealer’s name and 
whether very soft, soft, medium, hard, 
or very hard lead is desired, Also write 
for interesting free pencil booklet— 
‘FINDING YOUR PENCIL.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Penci, Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors:—A, R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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HOSE who have a dis- 
criminating taste in | 
dress will find these “‘bet- |_ 


ter” shoes add the final |f 
touch of refinement. he | 
Their very simplicity of de- |7 
sign, coupled with the sup- { Zz 
ple glove-fit, gives a dis- 
) tinctiveness not found in 
other shoes. Their ultra- 
durability and lasting shape- 
liness is but added proof of 
the painstaking care of their 
makers. 
You will find these shoes on 
display in the larger ex- 
clusive shoe shops. 


Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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supplies for all the forts in the western 
territory. Long lines of ox and mule teams 
laden with merchandise for the distant 
western cities were starting on their jour- 
ney; for Denver, Colorado; Santa Fé, 
New Mexico; Prescott, Arizona; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Helena, Montana, and 
stage stations along the great highways. 
Government mule teams, laden with provi- 
sions and army supplies for the various 
forts in the different western territories, 
also were starting west for their destina- 
tions. 

‘At that time a railroad extended from 
Leavenworth to Wyandotte and Kansas 
City. The Missouri Pacific was completed 
to Kansas City and a temporary depot was 
constructed at the lower point of the bluff. 
A cut led up to the village of Kansas City. 
‘A row of one-story shanties about one block 
long constituted the business interest of 


| what is now the great western metropolis.” 


I regret bitterly that I must leave author 


and reader at this point.. Yonder lies the 
| great West of the old time and I wish that 


space offered to give every word of this 
first-hand story about that country whose 
allurement never palls. 


The Midwest Frontier 


A LITTLE book called Ten Years On the 
Towa Frontier is written and printed 


| with loving care by Mr. Harvey Ingham, 


editor of one of the greatest daily news- 
papers of the Middle West, in honor of his 


| father, William H. Ingham, who died at the 
| ageof eighty-seven. His wife, who reached 


the age of eighty-three, died at the old 
home in Algona, lowa, and this is the story 
of their life in Iowa when it was on the 
frontier. Not plains histcry but prairie 
history now, none the less keen, absolutely 
accurate, and wonderfully informing. This 
is real history, and if you wish to know 
what hardships those early men met and 
conquered this is a fine source of original 
information. 

An old old lady, Charlotte Ouisconsin 
Van Cleve, is authoress of another little 
book, Three Score Years 4nd Ten, which 
tells about the Minnesota frontier almost 
from the time of the first white occupancy. 
Mrs. Van Cleve’s father, Major Clark, was 
an army officer who was ordered to go from 
New England out to Detroit and thence to 
the upper waters of the Mississippi River 
to help in the establishment of a military 
post near the mouth of the St. Peter’s 
River. That was the beginning of old Fort 
Snelling. 

This military party went from Detroit 
to Green Bay by boat and crossed the 
height of land at what,is now Portage, 
Wisconsin, following the trail of the old 
Jesuit Fathers from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi River. At Prairie du Chien at 
the mouth of the Wisconsin River the fu- 
ture authoress was born and well-nigh died. 
You are dealing now with events which 
happened in 1819. If you wish to know 
how military posts were established and 
managed in those days, here is where you 
may find the knowledge. You might find 
other things also. Did you, for instance, 
know that spignet root—whatever it is— 
was a certain cure for scurvy? The Indians 
round old Fort Snelling brought spignet 
root to the soldiers in the spring of 1820 
and saved many lives. And did you ever 
really know how a keel boat got upstream? 
This party went from Prairie du Chien to 
the Falls of St. Anthony in keel boats, and 
the authoress tells how that was done. 


“The keel boats, similar in construction 
to a canal boat, were propelled by poles all 
the three hundred miles in the following 
manner: Several men stood on the east 
side of the boat on what was called the run- 
ning board with their faces to the stern and 
placing their long poles on the river bot- 
tom, braced them against their shoulders 
and pushed hard, walking toward the stern. 
Then detaching the poles, they walked back 
to the. bow, and repeated this operation 
Toe sii) hour, being relieved for intervals 

or rest. 


It sounds simple, does.it not? Not quite 
so simple as going to St. Paul on the limited 
to-day. 

Still another friend has sent me a locally 
printed brochure, a series of letters con- 
tributed to the Tribune of Liberty, Mis- 
souri, by Judge Joseph H. Thorp, one of 
the early settlers of that state, under the 
title, Early Days in Missouri. Here we 
run square across some of the old trails of 
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February 14, } 


history and here are names which, 
caused boyhood thrills. _I simply 
refrain from quoting a paragraph or sj] 
ing how America once moved west; _ 
‘ I 
“My father, Elder William Thorp» 
Madison County, Kentucky, about} 
first of August, 1809, with his y, 
Frances—and seven small children, y\ 
few household goods and implemey 
husbandry packed on horses, and maj }j 
way through the wilderness to the wr» 
wilds of Missouri, landing at a place || 
Luther Island above St. Charles oj} 
ninth of September following. 
“‘There were very few Americans j 
Louis or St. Charles—mostly Freneh 
oles and Indians. They were thea 
trading posts. Part of the family ra | 
crop there. My father, with a few q: 
some of whose namesI can’t eall to |, 
but prominent among whom were | 
Benjamin Cooper, Capt. S. Cooper, 
Ferril, Thos. McMahan, David } 4 
William Monroe, Carson—father | 
noted Kit Carson, the pathfinder and ¢ 
mountaineer—Fugate J. Hancock, Th jj 
Elisha, Joseph, David and _ Jon} 
Todd—brothers—Still J. Banion, \ 
their way still further up the Missouri j 
to a place called Boone’s Lick, name |i 
the old pioneer, Dan’ Boone, who had } 
ously explored that region of the y| 
ness and found the salt spring from | 
he had supplied himself with salt by | ji 
the water in kettles. They raised a ¢) 
corn without much labor, only w) 
took to prepare the ground for the se | 
it grew and yielded a bountiful cro) |i 
but little further labor. 7 
‘‘There are other names, I think, |) 
them Harmon Gregg, father of ji 
Gregg, author of The Commerce | 


Prairies. 

“Buffalo, elk, bear and deer were] | 
just to be had for the shooting, an¢ | 
lope not far away, with all the fea» 
tribe suitable to the climate. The t | 
certainly surpassed all other birds. | 
were very large and fatter than I ev § 
tame ones on the farm. They wer it 
delicious when properly prepared || 
hunter’s table, which was a blanket 
on the ground. The best way to) 
them is to dress them nicely and spi| 
on astick stuck in the ground before 
camp fire, turning them round unt] 
are browned, not burnt, salt well! 
over them before you begin, with | 
bear’s oil poured over them while r¢ 
When done, and a trough of hone t 
better than the king’s table affords. | 


Judge Thorp, himselé an_ officer | 
courts of his commonwealth, writ |) 
regarding the simple days before #| 

“The labor of the husbandmen } 
warded with a bountiful crop of eye’! 
that they planted. With plenty, th 
happy and contented. We were con 
out of the United States. There ] 
laws; we were a law unto ourselve ! 
man committed an offense by defrau i 
swindling his neighbor he was left tO 
self, no one giving him countenance ? 
ing any social intercourse wit 
soon reformed or left the neighbi? 
and men that indulged, in liquor’ 
abuse were treated in the sameway, | 
a strict adherence to these rules thi | 
soon rid of those that had no self-res 
our neighborhood possessed a high * 
manhood and moral honesty; the f 
\.as as good as a bond these days, all 
better, for we frequently haye tos’ 
bond and enforce its provisions |) 
Confidence in each other was Sul 
they had no fears of failure. Nots0 ? 
those that can be relied on are ae 
visits—few and far between.” 


National Old Trails Rot 


Ce days and the old trails! | 
theme interesting to every At? 
To-day we begin to talk about 4 
and deeper Americanism. How ¢at” 
that if we do not know about the /! 
of yesterday, when Americans Teal 
Americans? Perhaps it is well for 0 
least a few are willing to stop long’ 
for the undertaking of tying te | 
the present. The Daughters of thi 
ican Revolution have rdertaken 
store some of the old trail, of early 
and have had introduced in Cont, 
Representative Borland House 5!) 
known as the D. A. R. Old Tr 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
yrvide a national ocean-to-ocean highway 
wr the pioneer trails of the nation. Its 
icication is thus: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
ftepresentatives of the United States of 
‘erica in Congress assembled, That the 
iaways extending from Hampton, Vir- 
ja, and from the city of Boston, Massa- 
hsetts, to the city of Washington, Dis- 
rt of Columbia, thence through the 
tes of Maryland, West Virginia, Penn- 
y ania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
<isas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
fornia, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, 
jvada, Oregon and Washington, and 
eously known as the Boston Post Road, 
urge Washington Road, Braddock’s 
4d, National Pike or Cumberland Road, 
kme’s Lick Road, Santa Fé Trail, 
urny’s Road, Trail of the Padres, El 
‘nino Real, Oregon Trail and the Califor- 
i,Cut-off of the Forty-niners, shall here- 
fr be known as the National Old Trails 
id, maps and profiles of which shall be 
ue and filed by the director of public 
i), ways of the United States Agricultural 
\ artment with the Secretary of State of 
a: state through which said highway 
| run, and in the offices of the Secretary 
[Var and with the Agricultural Depart- 
ut at Washington.” 


'o one could call House Bill 8011 a 
o: bill. It does not improve any back- 
cds stream or local crossroads. The 
ele could not spend the people’s money 
jimything of much more use to the peo- 
iin general. The press has paid a certain 
nunt of attention to this project. The 
tLouis Republic, for instance, refers to 
vexcellent trail-marking work already 
92 by the Daughters of the American 
<olution, whose markers are to be found 
.t. Louis, Franklin, and so on, marking 
uSt. Charles Rock Road, the Boone’s 
i; Road and the beginning of the old 
aia Fé Trail. Perhaps a little space 
iit be given to a paragraph or two of 
ij-refreshing sort: 


The old Oregon Trail began at Inde- 
silence, Missouri. It was here that travel 
ci the East left the Missouri River and 
tek out overland for the blue waters of 
Pacific. The Great Plains, the Great 
an, the Rockies, the far western slope 
€: its path, and its final terminus was 
e into the Northwest at Fort Van- 
yer, two thousand and twenty miles 
wy. The original Oregon Trail split [off 
ci the Santa Fé Trail in Johnson County 
1, wended northward through Kansas, 
a Lawrence, Topeka and on up into Ne- 


tka, through Washington County. A- 


rach from Atchison joined the trail at 
«nekuk. 

Overland wagons began passing over 
“Oregon Trail in 1832. From that time 

2came more and more important. In 
3’ the Mormons passed over it, though 
vier general emigration toward the 
cthwest was in action before this time. 

U 1849 saw its entrance into great na- 
oal importance. 

That was the year of the gold fever, 
th spread everywhere. Story after 
<y could be told that will catch. any 
nzination of this great trail—the most 
nortant trail in an overland sense in the 
sory of the American continent.” 


Old Times in Arizona 


VEAKING of border days, the Review, 

if Bisbee, Arizona—which used to print 
sries of old-time articles by a man who, 
Mieve, has now gone over the Divide— 
he in a while takes on the not-infrequent 
spaper practice of quoting from its own 
mns. It can go back at least sixteen 
®'s and once in a while is guilty of rem- 
rence: 


During these good old days, which will 
xr return again, many an honest, hard- 
(xing miner had to struggle for hours in 
rir to get a seat at a poker table or a look- 
1 t a faro game, only to be deprived of it 
Lae last moment by some one slipping in 
hid of him. And then the poor man, with 
| burning in his pockets, would have to 
950 his lonely room heartbroken and 
ty for better success some other night. 
(may have been able, however, to force 
way up to the polished mahogany bar 
n console himself with a drink or two be- 
1 hying himself away in despair to his 
>| and gloomy room, but even this would 
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be almost impossible on a pay-day night. 
Strange as the fact may seem, many a 
brave and rugged man has nearly died from 
thirst while waiting a chance to get one foot 
on the brass rail in front of the bar. 

“Sixteen years ago Main Street was one 
of the liveliest little thoroughfares on the 
Western Hemisphere. Saloons, gilded and 
otherwise, with all kinds of good and bad 
things to quench men’s thirst, and with all 
known and approved methods of enticing 
the fickle goddess of fortune, were the hon- 
ored business enterprises which lined both 
sides of the street from the old fire house up 
to the floodgate. If at that time anybody 
had predicted that a street railway would 
at some future time run through the center 
of Main Street he would have been taken 
immediately before the lunacy commission 
at Tombstone. And if anybody had pre- 
dicted that Main Street would some day 
become as dry and arid as the Great Sahara 
and Gobi deserts and that it would be al- 
most impossible to buy a pack of playing 
cards or a box of poker chips an examina- 
tion of the party’s insanity would have 
been waived and he would have been 
packed off to the insane asylum with no 
hope for his recovery. 

“Allis different now, and these old scenes 
and sounds have passed forever. Now is 
heard the honk of the modern automobile, 
which has taken the place of the faithful 
cayuse and the handsome silver-mounted 
saddle and the braided horsehair bridles. 
The tick of wrist watches may now be 
heard, as well as the wails of silk hose of all 
colors extending over the tops of fifteen- 
dollar shoes, the nasty hiss of root beer as it 
foams and writhes in the glass as it is drawn 
from the fountain, and the smacking of 
mastication of chewing gum and many 
other such devilish sounds. Away with all 
this! Take me back sixteen years for a visit 
to the dear real old Main Street, just for a 
day and a night, when the word ‘Mister’ 
was not used, but men called each other by 
their first names, and said to each other, 
‘Come on, let’s have something!’ 

“To pass through Main Street now fills 
me with deep sadness, for its pristine glory 
has vanished and there is something lack- 
ing, wanting, and the sun does not seem to 
shine so brightly. After this great change, 
do men seem to greet one another more 
friendly to-day than in the old days? Is the 
fair sex more highly respected to-day than 
then? Is a man who is broke more quickly 
staked to a meal ticket to-day and given a 
chance to get on his feet again than in the 
old days? 

“In the words of the famous Hashi- 
mura Togo, I would ask to know.”’ 


_The Frontier of the Far North 


FRIEND who once descended the 

Mackenzie River with me to the Arc- 
tic Circle spent some time en route in copy- 
ing the ancient records of the Hudson’s Bay 
trading posts, a commissioner having given 
his consent to this. He sends me random 
notes taken from the somewhat ponderous 
results: 


““CHIPEWYAN, January 1, 1824.—Jour- 
nal written by P. W. Dease, after whom 
Dease Lake and Dease River are named. 
Big blowout at New Year’s. Highteen 
thousand fish had been put up on that date. 
Several buffalo killed and the carcasses 
brought in. 

“Jan. 13—Big comet observed—direc- 
tion east to southeast. 

‘Jan. 20—Slave Lake party arrived, a 
month late. They were regaled with ex- 
hilarating cordial at their own expense. 

“Jan. 30—I. Bouche and Charles Pic- 
otte arrived from Dunvegan with dismal 
news. Hunters there did very little on 
account of meat being scarce. Three of the 
hunters died of starvation. Two of the com- 
pany’s men were murdered by Beaver 
Indians at the forks of the Fraser the pre- 
vious fall during the absence of Postmaster 
Yale. 

“March 18—An augmentation of num- 
bers has taken place by the birth of a son 
that Rondeau’s rib was delivered of last 
night. 

ceca great catches of beaver and kills 
of buffalo are mentioned in March. Enor- 
mous quantities of fish taken. Everyone 
that comes to the post is treated to rum; 
which was the trading medium in those 
days. 

“April 5—Dease writes 
mounted a plow to-day. 

“‘Considerable sickness. The sick men 
are detailed to pick oakum or make nets. 


of having 
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“Good-Bye, 
Mr. Corn” 


Millions count a corn as ended when 
they add a Blue-jay plaster. 


All pain stops instantly. 


In 48 hours the whole corn can be 
lifted out, save such stubborn corns as 
need a second application—and each 
package contains six plasters. 


¥ 


The corn is settled in one minute. 
Theendissure. In the meantime there 
is utter comfort. You forget the corn. 


© B&B 1920 


Most of your friends now end their 
cornsin thissimple,easy way. Ask them 
about it. Every Blue-jay user knows 
that corns are needless nowadays. 


The Scientific Way 


Blue-jay was invented by a noted 
chemist. It is made by a surgical 
dressing house known to every doctor. 


It supplants the old-time treat- 
ments. And millions have adopted it. 


Find out why. 


B | Uu eG r M a Stops Pain Instantly 
J Y Ends Corns Completely 
The Scientific Corn Ender Sold by Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


where you want it 


NEW, wonderful, convenient lamp that you can 
attach anywhere—to bed, shaving mirror, table, 
desk or chair. Throws a clear mellow light, not too 
glaring—exactly where you need it most. It does not 
strain the eye. It cuts the lighting cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
Compact and durable—made of solid brass 
—guaranteed for five years. 

S. W. FARBER 
I4i—151 So. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. @ 


Ash at the store where you usually trade 
If they don't carry it 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8 foot cord, 
Brush brass finish, 
Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.25. 
Coast prices 25c. per lamp higher. 


plug and socket. AND FOREIGN 
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ELUSIVE CHARM 


| —the magnetic personality 


of the artists’ original rendi- 
tion of music, is the distinc- 


k) tive alluring appeal in Gen- |} 


nett Rerords. Hear new 
Genmnett No. 1503. The rich, 


warm tenor and baritone of HT 
| Hart and Shaw blend ex- {| 
quisitely in “Let the Rest of |} 


| the World Go By,”—while 


| the tenors of Kaufmann and 


Hali unite serenely pure in 


| “We Must Have a Song To | 


Remember.” Your dealer will 


| gladly give you a hearing. E 
THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Richmond, Indiana 


| Los Angeles New York | 


Birmingham, Alabama 
mdon, Canada 


Glauber salts is the standard remedy for all 
ills, with bleeding in extreme cases, 

“ April 9—First duck killed. 

April 15—E. Smith arrived from Mac- 
kenzie River, having been a month on the 
way. Reported a quarrel between the Red 
Knives and the Dog Ribs in which the lat- 
ter fell upon two parties of Red Knives, 
numbering seven and ten, and killed all 
but three. Dog Ribs threaten to extermi- 
nate Red Knives. 

“Tt is recorded that all hands got a dram 
on Easter Sunday, after which service was 
held as usual. ; . 

“April 20—Snow fell heavily. Indian 
women preparing to go to Big Island to 
pick cranberries. 

“April 21—Packet arrived from Isle la 
Crosse via McMurray. McMurray was 
not then a post—nothing there at all. 

“Packet announced safe arrival at Fort 
Churchill of H. B. ship Prince of Wales. 

“April 22—Women went for berries. 
Returned on twenty-seventh with small 
supply. Too much snow on ground. 

‘““May 6—Mr. Linton was hit on the 
head by the lever of a fur press and knocked 
senseless. He was bled to the extent of 
twenty ounces. 

“May 17—Employed Gagnon to collect 
red ashes to paint the summer hall. 

“May 20—Began to plow barley field 
with the new plow. 

“May 21—Commenced to work on upper 
garden. 

““May 23—Peace River party of four ar- 
rived in canoes, ten days from Dunvegan. 
Report trouble impending among Indians 
round Vermilion. Brought word from Mr. 
Rowand of Edmonton that a scarcity of 
provisions was dreaded there. 

“May 24—Garden finished. Planted 
three and three-quarter kegs of barley, six 
kegs of potatoes. 

“Three hunters arrived and were given 
three large kegs and a few small ones. They 
retired to enjoy the reward of their in- 
dustry in a temporary oblivion of their 
troubles by the circulating glass. 

“Four new Indian chiefs were clothed 
and each given a half gallon of rum for good 
behavior. All arrivals are treated to booze, 
as Dease says, and there is a lot of booze 
fighting. Verily there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

“June 16—Indians are well pleased. 

‘June 21—Everyone sober. Indians trou- 
blesome. Want grub and ammunition. 

“July 8—Mountain Indian hunters ar- 
rived. They were given two gallons of grog 
and a lecture on indolence. They appear to 
have grown quite callous to all sense of 
pride or industry. 

“July 15—Crees and Montagnais arrive 
from Isle la Crosse with stories of American 
opposition on Saskatchewan. Americans 
give a large blanket for five muskrats, and 
all Indians have joined them. 

‘July 29—Beavers and Chipewyans had 


a run in on the Peace in which two Chipe- 


wyans and six Beavers were killed. 

“July 30—Potatoes badly touched by 
frost. Continuous rustle for meat and fish. 

“August 19—Two of the four wives of 
Poitras, one of our post hunters, deserted 
him on the fifteenth, taking most of his 
provisions. I forthwith sent him one and a 
half gallons of grog to encourage him,” 
says Mr. Dease, whose log runs to grog for 
the most part. 


Romance of the Oregon Trail 


gsariene out West—and I wish that 
someone would send in name and ad- 
dress to me—has contributed to these 
columns a really important volume in Amer- 
ican history, though perhaps no professor 
of American history ever heard of it. It is 
bound in paper and printed locally at Rose- 
burg, Oregon, under the title Recollections 
of My Boyhood. The author is Jesse Apple- 
gate, who subscribes himself as an Oregon 
pioneer of 1843. 

If you subtract 1843 from 1920 you have 
a remainder of seventy-seven years. Mr. 
Applegate does not say how old he was 
when he wrote the book, but says that he 
started West in his boyhood. That was be- 
fore Parkman began to write of the Oregon 
Trail—indeed before very many men ever 
had crossed the continent on that famous 


trail of the old West. He tells us that there, 


were several hundred men and women in 
the expedition of 1843 and he gives the full 
list of the names of the heads of families 
and men old enough to do a grown man’s 
work. That list of names is valuable his- 
torical material which ought to be pre- 
served in Oregon and elsewhere. Those old 
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trail makers were history makers also) 
though they were innocent of that intent 
The Applegate family settled in the Wil 
lamette Valley, removing to the Umpqui 
country after seven years on the lands 9 
their first selection. Members of the fam) 
ily had to do with the building of the ne 
short-cut trail over which many later par 
ties came out to Oregon. Indeed, if you wis} 
to learn of the beginnings of the settlemenj 
of Oregon here is where you can get th 
facts as you can nowhere else. Here in sim 
ple and unemotional words you get th 
whole story of the long and weary journey) 
across the continent, with all its hardship, 
and all its dangers—as, for instance, thi 
description of the loss of life of some of th! 
party in passing the rapids of the Columbia 
The younger Applegate grew to man 
hood in Oregon, but his family, originall; 
from Kentucky, started for Oregon fron 
their last residence in the state of Missouri 
Perhaps there may be interest for som 
readers in the simple description of life o; 
the edge of things in those early days: 


“My father was born in Lexington, Ken 
tucky, my mother in East Tennessee, bu 
from the time of my earliest recollection wi 
had been living on the Osage River in Mis 
souri. Our house stood in the edge of thi 
woods which skirted the river bank. Th 
prairie country from the house lay west 
ward and up and down the river and wa 
vast in extent. Our house was of hewe 
logs closely joined together and the space 
between were filled with limestone mortar 
There were two buildings, one story and | 
half, under one roof, and a porch on th 
west side of the building; there was | 
hewn-stone fireplace and a chimney fo 
each building. There were two doors ani 
probably four windows opening on th 
porch, and a door toward the river, openin 
on a short walk to the small house contain 
ing a loom where cloth was woven. Nea 
the river were several corncribs in a roy 
and sheds for stock. West of the house wa 
a large corn field, cotton and tobace 
patches, and garden. 

“T have no recollection of any orchar¢ 
probably because as yet it had not supplie 
me with any fruit. Of forest trees, betwee | 
the house and river, I can name the hickor | 
of three kinds—black, shellbark and pig) 
nut, the last producing a soft shel aaa | 
This variety grew between the dwellin! 
house and the corncribs. Several larg 
walnut trees grew between the corneril 
and the river; a very large bur oak, als 
water oaks, persimmon and slippery eli 
and sycamore trees grew along the margi 
of the river. Of timber classed as brus 
there were redbud, sassafras, willow, lin 
bark and hazel. I saw red cedar, chir 


_quapin oak, pawpaw and pecan trees grow 


ing on the other side of the river. 

“In the autumn season we always gatl 
ered several bushels of walnuts, pecan an 
hickory nuts. There was a wild plum ‘ 
this country which for sweetness was equi 
to the petite prune, while its flavor was St 
perior. When ripe it was pale yellow, bu 
frosted over with a white flourlike sul 
stance.” 


Applegate says that his first schoo 
teacher was a fiddler as well as a pedi 
gogue. The schoolhouse was a rough lo 
cabin with fireplace and flue built of rock 
clay and sticks, and he says “The childre 
used to pick clay out of the logs and eat it. 

He recalls that the Oregon journey Wé 
talked: of for a long time before the part 
was made up, but that no one dreame 
what the march actually meant. He tel 
his boyhood impressions of the Osage It 
dians and other tribes, and the party ha 
its later share of Indian horrors. He ™ 
members Independence Rock and Foi 
Laramie and the level plains with the 
buffalo; remembers also crossing the tw 
Platte rivers. He recalls Fort Bridger, bt 
cannot say whether it was at Bridger ort 
Laramie that he saw the Sioux Indians wit 
their painted cheeks, with several vel 
pretty squaws and a number of papoos? 
almost white and very pretty. He spea 
of these scenes as having been witnessé 
sixty years ago. ; 

Parkman himself has nothing bett 
than the Applegate description of an I 
dian war party on the march, Surely | 
would be interesting enough to quote pat) 
after page describing these old and a8| 
scenes now gone forever, but that cann¢ 
be done here. All I can do is to prize such, 
book and to keep it. It is in this way 
We get American history actually at firs 

and. 
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BREAD for rebuilding 
tissue— bread to send energy 
tingling and sparkling through 
the body. 


BREAD contains the 
essentials for both in the pro- 
portion the body needs them 
and yields them both to the 
last delicious crumb. 


BREAD for boys and girls 
whose growth and activity 
demand the highest and best 
form of nutrition. 


BREAD is rich in vital 
health elements; the most 
economical food in the world. 
Order an extra loaf today and 
save on your food bill. 


BREAD IS YOUR BEST FOOD— 


EAT MORE OF IT 


FLEISCHMANNS 


because it makes 
the best bread 


fi 
j Nearly all bakers use 
} 


Dollar-Credit Propaganda 


HERE has been no more active and ubiquitous 
([orepazands than that designed to pave the way for 

a popular nationwide distribution of European securi- 
ties in the United States. There is not the slightest doubt 
that Europe stands in need of financial assistance; nor is 
it to be denied that our selfish national interests dictate 
that we furnish some aid to help rehabilitate and normalize 
our trade with transatlantic customers. 

However freely we grant these rather obvious premises 
we are still unable to perceive any good reason why we 
should swallow, hook, bait and sinker, the precise and 
arbitrary instructions that underwriters, interested pro- 
ducers and prospective borrowers thrust upon our notice. 

No one can thoughtfully read many specimens of the 
dollar-credit propaganda without becoming aware of sev- 
eral significant facts: First and foremost, the whole case 
is so consistently presented from the European rather 
than from the American point of view that it is frankly 
a piece of special pleading. The expectant borrowers, 
through clever and insistent publicity, are attempting to 
take over the lender’s prerogative of fixing the terms of the 
loan; and by means of a campaign of sentimental blandish- 
ment to secure more favorable conditions than circum- 
stances warrant. They tell us with the minutest particu- 
larity just what they have decided would be the graceful 
thing for us to do and just how we can do it in order to 
create the most pleasant impression in Continental bank- 
ing circles. Indeed, the whole matter is often treated as if 
it were one involving some intricacy of social etiquette 
rather than the business of the countingroom. 

Another characteristic of dollar-credit publicity is the 
tone of large and easy generosity that pervades so much of 
it. Read it carelessly and it appears to be imbued with an 
altruism at once lofty and inspiring. Subject it to the 
test of serious examination and it is at once revealed as 
open-handed generosity with other people’s money! 

Some form ef accommodation for Europe must no doubt 
be devised; but in defining its scope and terms and essen- 
tial details there are certain insistent facts that must be 
borne in mind: Even with all the inflation to which the 
world’s currencies have been subjected during the past 
five years there is still too little six and seven per cent 
money to meet the demands of trade and industry. Highly 
prosperous American manufacturers often have to pay 
eight per cent for the new capital that they are putting 
into extensions and replacements here at home. Liberty 
Bonds,. the Gibraltars of government obligations, have 
been selling eight points below par, and can at this writing 
be bought to yield five per cent. 

These simple facts that everyone knows serve as rough- 
and-ready standards that anyone can apply to whatever 
European securities may be offered to him. 

If our transatlantic friends need dollar credits even half 
as badly as they say they do they must expect to pay a 
fair rate for American funds. They must give due and 
proper weight to the political, social and industrial haz- 
ards and the possibilities of destructive upheavals that 
they invite American investors to assume. Above all, 
they must remember the impairments that war has 
wrought upon their tangible assets and they must not 
take offense if in the interests of equity we expect them to 
give us as good security for our money as they are able to 
give us. 

When all these conditions have been complied with and 
when those interests that will most directly benefit by the 
refinancing of European countries have contributed their 
properly heavy quota, then—and not until then—should 
the rank and file of American investors be approached. 


Finding Work for Idle Books 


OME four thousand librarians who compose the 

American Library Association have outlined rather 
elaborate plans for a new frontal attack upon their old 
problem of putting more good books into the hands of 
those who can use them to advantage. 

This movement is in line with current tendencies, for 
long forward strides in librarianship have been made since 
those old days when one thought of librarians as mere care- 
takers of book collections, whose work began with com- 
piling catalogues and ended with getting the addresses of 
borrowers. Besides being able to do these things, the 
modern librarian must be scholar, educator, business man 
and salesman. Success in his calling is founded upon recog- 
nition of the fact that the wisest book in the world is a 
dead and useless thing until a reader brings it to life by 
opening it and unchains its wisdom and utility by reading 
it. The stacks in a marble library building might as well 
hold cordwood as books unless there are readers to break 
the spell of silence that is upon them. 


Is it possible to make people read? Librarians say it is. 
The men and women who belong to the American Library 
Association hold that you can not only lead a horse to 
water but if you know how to go about it you can make him 
drink his fill. This knowing how involves mastery of sales- 
manship of the highest order, for it is not the simple matter 
of placing a good product at a fair price but of giving away 
a thing of value to persons who do not realize its worth and 
do not know they need it. The very fact that it costs noth- 
ing to borrow books at public libraries often belittles the 
benefits of reading in the eyes of those who need it most. 

Many a man resists a half-formed impulse to enter a 
library upon the assumption that there is no printed infor- 
mation in regard to the particular subject he desires to 
study. Quite as likely as not his assumption is incorrect, 
for the new books published in English embrace eight or 
ten thousand titles each year, and books in the mother 
tongue have been appearing steadily ever since William 
Caxton set up his sturdy press in Westminster Abbey four 
hundred and fifty years ago. Knowledge too recent to be 
found in books makes its first public appearance in the 
scores of scientific, technical and trade journals which are 
to be seen in most public libraries, and many of these are 
so carefully indexed that readers can readily find what they 
desire. 

Everyone who reads at all should make a point of paying 
an occasional visit to his public library, if only for the pur- 
pose of finding out what it can do for him. The librarian 
is apt to be a man of more than ordinary education, and it 
may be very well worth while to know what he is trying 
so hard to get you to accept and make your own. If you 
have a reasonably active mind you can no more stroll 
through a public library building without taking away new 
ideas than you can walk through the woods and not pick 
up burs. You may see some new technical book that is 
worth its weight in silver to you, or you may chance upon 
some old novel that you half read when on a visit as a 
child and never had an opportunity to finish. Very likely 
you will find posted on a bulletin board a list of books and 
articles bearing on some timely subject you feel you ought 
to know about, or you may bethink yourself that here is 
a chance to ask someone who knows for guidance in the 
selection of reading matter for your growing boy or girl. 
Possibly illness kept you from going to a play you had 
counted on seeing. Why not read it, pipe in mouth and 
feet on fender, without the discomfort of a hurried dinner, 
late hours and the war tax? Good plays make good 
reading. 

Perhaps you have thought that with a little help you 
could write scenarios for better movie shows than those 
that come to your town, or even that you might devise a 
better industrial system than that which now obtains. 
That help is at your service. You have only to ask for it. 
You may read, learn, write, devise, invent to your heart’s 
content. The world is yours. If knowledge is power you 
may have all you can absorb. 

A library is not only a place to get books but the only 
place in which one can learn to use them. Familiarity with 
the use of books is like the possession of an atlas of all the 
continents of human knowledge. If you know how to use 
books and have a library at hand you need not dread being 
asked to write a paper on the Early History of the Motor 
Car, Japanese Art or the Prohibition Movement. It is 
merely a matter of finding and collecting a mass of scat- 
tered information and arranging it with a beginning, a 
middle and an end. You may select the most recondite 
subject you can think of and the results of a single eve- 
ning’s research will amaze you no less than the friends to 
whom you read your paper. 

Most well-equipped libraries have a room for reference 
books, and anyone who has the merest nodding acquaint- 
ance with them can make them answer questions of ascer- 
tained fact with surprising ease and quickness. When a 
person to whom these books are strangers first makes their 
acquaintance his feeling is one of amazement that so many 
men have spent so many centuries getting ready to give an 
answer to any question he may put to them. No subject 
is so out of the way or so unattractive that men have not 
loved it and written about it. There are whole libraries on 
old coins. Earthquakes have been catalogued, and 
languages that were dead a thousand years before the 
Christian Era have been brought back to some semblance 
of life. 

Books and periodicals are not the only sources of infor- 
mation. One of the best is the librarian himself. He has 
on the tip of his tongue the answers to thousands of ques- 
tions commonly put by readers. He is so familiar with the 
tools of his calling that in five minutes he can indicate more 
sources of information on a given subject than a green 
reader could turn up in an hour. 

Twenty or thirty years ago librarians were more accus- 
tomed to serving students than business men, but during 
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the past generation a large and useful body of literatur 
has grown up round American business, and the librarie! 
have far more to offer to workers in that field than eye 
before. Librarians are not unaware of the connectig! 
between books and industry and they are doing everythin 
in their power to make it closer and more profitable, 
Realizing that books will not solve every problem, paj_ 
ticularly in the newer arts and sciences, the America| 
Library Association has in preparation lists of sources froj| 
which trustworthy information of a highly specialize) 
nature may be had for the asking. These fountainhead 
include technical experts, schools of engineering, larg 
industrial concerns and research laboratories. There j 
every reason to suppose that this supplementary servic! 
will be useful in direct proportion to the demands mad| 
upon it. 
No one who spends much time in a free library thatisy_ 
to the average standard can feel entirely cynical as to th 
sanity and utility of municipal undertakings. This is on © 
city department where he is pretty sure to get all thath| 
is entitled to and, owing to an amiable weakness of |) 
brarians, he is apt to get a great deal more if he asks for ij| 
Library service, like everything else, has its limits, N_ 
reader has a right to attach himself to a librarian as | 
barnacle sticks to a rock and to demand from him all tha) 
might be expected from a private tutor; but for all thal 
the ambitious young man or woman who is seriously 
solved to round out a defective education or to pursu 
some special course of solid reading will rarely be turne) 
away without skillful guidance and sympathetic counse| 
As some small return for these benefits, well-dispose| 
readers will avoid wasting a busy man’s time with foolis |. 
questions and will not expect him to do all the drudgery) 
thumbing catalogue cards and looking up subjects i| 
alphabetical indexes. , 
The librarian is a capital person to consult when on 
wishes to buy books, for he can not only name the standar | 
works in given fields but he can steer the prospective buyé| 
away from the catchpenny books which flood the marke! 
and which are dear at any price. He knows good edition! 
from poor ones. Even if you are buying so familiar a boo 
as the Bible, your librarian will not knowingly allow yo| 
to purchase one of the unworthy reprints that are said t_ 
contain several thousand errors. If you desire expert at! 
sistance in forming your personal library he will advise yo | 
as to which books to buy and which to let alone. He wi 
tell you where you can buy best and cheapest. He ma) 
give you the names of dealers halfway across the continen © 
or perhaps across the Atlantic, but free catalogues, chea | 
parcel post and the prevailing honesty of booksellers mak | 
buying by mail both safe and simple. i 
A green book-buyer rarely gets much for his mone) 
unless he can have the benefit of expert advice, but the 
advice is readily obtainable if sought in the right quarte), 
Readers should know and bear in mind that a wel 
equipped chief librarian is the equal in scholarship of th’ 
average university professor, with the difference that h) 
must be master of a broader field. The services he rendel 
should be valued for what they are worth rather than b! 
their cost or absence of cost. The A. L. A. is right in bt 
lieving that your librarian can do great things for you — 
you will only give him a chance. i 


An American Platform ; 


Ee widely separated portions of this country al 
audible faint chirpings of many gentlemen of bot 
parties, all in receptive mood in regard to the greatest, th) 
gravest, the most responsible and most terrible job tha 
any man can have on the earth to-day—the Presidency cy 
the United States of America. We do not venture to choos, 
that man, nor to choose a party for him, but we do ventul| 
to choose a platform for both—and to write it here. Its 
platform upon which we believe the next President of th 
United States can be elected. If thereafter he prove bi} 
enough to live up to the platform he can write himself th 
third, perhaps the second greatest President this republi 
ever has had. | 
Our platform has four planks. These planks ate 
America, Law, Order, Work. Taken together, these spe 
no more than common sense. Taken together, they auto 
matically will end hysteria. We think they also automat 
ically will dispose of the question of which shall occup,) 
the grave—Europeanism or Americanism. We are @& 
posed, ourselves, to assign the réle of the deceased to th 
former. It is time we buried anarchy in America aly 
opened up a new country to actual law, actual order an 
actual work. \ 
Pray observe, there is no labor plank in this platform 
There is a better word. It means much that “Jabor” doe 
not mean to-day. It is a short word, but one of the bigg® 
and best in our language— Work! .” 


neded that his prices were up 100 per 
n but of this nearly 75 per cent went for 
x. Only a couple of years ago the tax 
_mnoking and chewing tobacco was 3 
n a pound; now it is 33, and this holds 
swhether the tobacco is good or bad— 
pisive or cheap. __ 

Ft I will not continue along this line, 
» will assume that notwithstanding the 
pity of profiteering middlemen in vari- 
sidustries the cases cited have at least 
relished that there is a national situa- 
y identical in most lines of business. 
fe advancing to the causes let us see if 
eondition is world-wide. 

Fst, take Great Britain: Farm laborers 
hgland before the war received $4 a 
“6; now they get $10. In 1913 steam 
yng cost $1.75 an acre; now it costs 
4. Nitrate of soda, so largely used in 
ralture, advanced from $45 a ton to 
2and on top of this the farmer’s income 
<ias been doubled. Domestic coal in 
iin has risen from $5 to $12.50. Eggs 
6}1.25 a dozen. Milk is 20 cents a 
a. During the fall cabbages sold at 20 
» a head, and other things—such as 
yting—have advanced in like propor- 
» The causes of high prices cited by the 
ish Food Controller are increased con- 
ation and diminished production. 

Te Statistical Bureau of Bern, Switzer- 
1) made a careful investigation and 
ii; that the increase in present prices of 
» and necessities in various countries 
ethe prewar prices is as follows: Italy, 
ler cent; France, 368 per cent; Switz- 
ad, 257 per cent; England, 240 per 
a and the United States 180 per cent. 

1) France the plans for reducing prices 
lor a reduction in paper currency, com- 
i publicity concerning the values of 
usandintensiveproduction. TheFrench 
sie the idea of price fixing, believing 
a3such a policy delays the return of the 
ral system of the free play of economic 
3. Middlemen are blamed for a large 
a' in creating abnormal price conditions. 
I Rome, a drastic order forced a fifty 
rent reduction in the prices of prac- 
ay all goods of common consumption. 
liresulted in the closing of many stores 
dis a consequence the authorities with- 
e' the ruling and prices again rose to a 
ral basis. At the present moment the 
*é governments in Italy are attempting 
«ablish maximum prices which will be 
ro the consumer and still maintain pro- 
con. 

Ce recent order of the mayor of Rome 
yrthy of notice.’ The act provides 
athe cost price and the selling price 
i be marked upon each article. On 
*% commodities the merchant is forbid- 
no charge more than 20 per cent above 
2 ost price. 

{' the Philippines prices are at record 
ws. In China all classes, especially in 
elities, are feeling the effects of steadily 
lasing costs. Rice has gone up and 
eChinese coolies who are engaged in 
ung and unloading cargoes have banded 
ziher and presented urgent requests for 
lé wage advances. This is the first in- 
ue of a union among the coolies. One 
ish authority estimates that the prices 
cnmodities in Shanghai have advanced 
at 85 per cent between 1870 and 1919. 

870 rice was $2.85 a picul—133% 
uds—now the price is $7.45. Coal was 
.£ a ton, now it is $20.00. Other com- 
ities, however, have not shown such 
‘€ advances. 

Kchange has saved this part of the 
ml from excessive costs, but if the price 
sver should drop suddenly practically 
4 heed of Asia would suffer as never 
(e, 

I the large Chinese cities the wages of 
"nts have gone up 40 per cent. A good 
0 used to be obtainable for $10 a month; 
wthey ask $14. And, of course, the 
“ese cook doesn’t eat your food; he fur- 
sis his own. No workman in China, 
tthe exception of the blacksmith, gets 
luch as $1 a day. At present carpen- 
rsget 60 cents, bricklayers 55, painters 
,poiler makers 78 and electricians 64 
nj a day. 

e cost of living in Australia also has 
vaced in proportion to the rise in other 
utries distant from the recent seat of 
it In Queensland the advance has been 
‘Ser cent; in New South Wales it has 
€51.8; in Western Australia the rise has 
eonly 24 per cent. Prices of cattle and 
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sheep in Australia, however, have never 
been so high. Prime steers now sell at 
$168; the former price was $75. 

From Canada and South America comes 
the same story of advancing costs. In 
practically all civilized countries legislative 
bodies are attempting to enact laws to 
afford relief. Strange as it may appear, the 
government in Germany appears to be get- 
ting a better hold on the situation than 
authorities elsewhere. Coal and coke in 
Germany were advanced in June about $4 
a ton, but a recent summary of living 
costs published in the Vossische Zeitung 
indicates that German prices have de- 
clined considerably since the signing of the 
Armistice. 

Just to show the spirit of certain classes 
of German labor, it is worth noting that 
sixty thousand miners in the Ruhr coal dis- 
trict voluntarily declared their willingness 
to work overtime to produce sufficient coal 
to enable the nation to compensate Den- 
mark for butter. In some mines the so- 
called butter divisions already work twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four, instead of 
eight as formerly. This is interesting in 
view of conditions elsewhere. 

In England the miners now have the 
seven-hour day. The cost of mining coal 
at present in Scotland is $7.04 a ton; in 
England, $7.14; Transvaal, $1.34; Natal, 
$2.58; in India, $1.42; United States, 
June, 1919, about $2.80 for bituminous; 
France, $8.76. 

In 1913 the cost of coal at the pit mouth 
in Great Britain was $2.46. Considering 
the great importance of coal to British 
foreign trade, the situation in England and 
Scotland is a serious problem. Nationali- 
zation of the British mines is almost certain 
to be full and complete and it is doubtful 
if such action will help materially in solving 
the problem. Both in France and America 
the miners are also asking for the nationali- 
zation of all coal mines. 

Why this world-wide unrest, now that 
the war is over? Labor in the steel mills of 
the United States gets 169 per cent more 
than it received before the war. Printers 
in most cities are being paid 80 per cent 
more than in 1914. Stockyard men in 
Chicago got one increase and then in a few 
months demanded another boost of from 25 
to 50 per cent. Milliners struck for a 44- 
hour week; got it, and then struck for a 
week 4 hours shorter. Bread bakers earned 
$25 to $30 weekly before the war, and put 
in a 9-hour day. Now they work 61% hours 
and average from $58 to $61 a week. Tak- 
ing the thing generally, the New York 
State Industrial Commission states that 
during the four years since March, 1915, 
wages in New York’s industries have in- 
creased 107 per cent. 

In England, J. H. Thomas, head of the 
British Railway Workers’ Union, said that 
“there is nothing so ruinous to the cause 
of labor as the silly notion that the only 
way to solve our difficulties is to resort to 
wholesale strikes.” 

A few weeks later 600,000 railway em- 
ployees in Great Britain stopped work. 
Here in America as I write this there are 
310 strikes reported throughout the coun- 
try and the President only a few weeks ago 
pleaded for a temporary armistice. The 
chief executive of the National Association 
of Manufacturers makes the announcement 
that strikes have cost the country $10,000,- 
000 a day for 8 months. Thirty-four per 
cent of these strikes have been for shorter 
hours. 

Governor Harding, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, attributes the present high 
costs and the accompanying unrest to “‘The 
destruction of life and property and the 
consumption of liquid wealth occasioned by 
the world war.” He warns that the nation 
must hew to a policy of increased produc- 
tion on one hand and reduced consumption 
on the other. 

A committee of great American mer- 
chants and manufacturers investigated 
and says: ‘‘The present level of prices and 
wages will be maintained indefinitely. In- 
creased industrial activity through the 
world, with a shortage of labor, rising 
wages and higher prices, is inevitable. 
Manufacturers must realize profits through 
increased efficiency in production with the 
coéperation of wage earners.” 

George W. Perkins believes that in the 
matter of food costs and prices generally, 
“‘Federal control and regulations are neces- 
sary as a basic starting point. State and 


city control should be made to harmonize 
with Federal laws.” 

E. T. Bedford, president of the Corn 
Products Refining Company and other 
large concerns, thinks the big problem of 
the day is the salaried man, whose income 
is practically stationary amid the rising tide 
of costs. 

He says that clerks, teachers, preachers 
and others of the professional classes are 
suffering the most. He says that motormen 
get 60 cents an hour, while many teachers 
and professors get only 18. He asks, 
“Which is the more important, mind- 
ing the train or training the mind?” He 
states further that only 10 per cent of the 
laboring men of the country are members 
of a union and insists that an employer has 
no more right to require an employee to 
join a union than he has to order him to 
join a lodge or a church. 

His emergency plan for helping the 
salaried man is to pay him a bonus, which 
should remain in effect until present ab- 
normal conditions have passed. 

In order to get round the present high 
living costs one great railroad union has 
approved a plan to establish a chain of 
departmental mail-order stores from which 
the members may purchase supplies. The 
scheme also includes the control and opera- 
tion of certain necessary manufacturing 
enterprises. The Council of National De- 
fense in Washington has submitted a report 
on costs that emphasizes the need for the 
perfecting of means whereby the nation 
may be kept informed regarding probable 
national requirements and current produc- 
tion and stocks. 

The report calls attention to the futility 
of trying to reduce prices in the face of 
lower outputs. It says that the cotton 
acreage in 1919 was 9 per cent less than in 
1918; that the production of boots and 
shoes for the first quarter of 1919 was 60 
per. cent—75,000,000 pairs—less than in 
the last quarter of 1918. Itstates a number 
of similar instances of curtailment and 
refers to all acts whereby output is reduced 
to obtain high prices as ‘‘the worst species 
of profiteering.” 

In England, Lord d’Abernon, famous 
British financier, blames high costs and 
social unrest on the currency problem. He 
declares that though there has been a 
steady depreciation of money for 700 years 
the fall in the value of currency during the 
war was equal to that which occurred dur- 
ing the 400 years from 1300 to 1700 and 
was much greater than the drop which 
came from 1700 to 1900. Lord d’Abernon 
suggests the adoption of a table of prices of 
a large number of commodities and then 
proposes that this sliding scale be used to 
determine the exact value of money. But 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, noted food expert 
and economist, does not believe that the 
inflation of our currency has been a ma- 
terial factor in the increased cost of living 
here in the United States. In other coun- 
tries, however, he sees depreciation of ex- 
change and currency inflation as the big 
cost factors because the importations of 
other nations constituted so large a fraction 
of their consumption. 

Doctor Taylor’s solution is to change our 
standard of diet. He says that what we eat 
is excessively expensive. 

“Our diet contains a luxurious amount 
of high-priced foods. It could be materially 
cheapened without being in the least deteri- 
orated. We have the lowest consumption 
of cereals and potatoes of any people on 
earth. We complain of the high cost of 
living, but we refuse to change our type of 
living. We cannot move back along the 
road to normal prices until we increase our 
consumption of cereals and reduce our con- 
sumption of meats, fruits, poultry and eggs. 
The present diet in France consists of 60 
per cent of flour and its products; in Italy, 
70 per cent; in Japan the diet consists of 80 
per cent of cereals. In all of these countries 
there is the full maintenance of normal 
nutrition. 

“Tn the United States but one-third of 
our diet is cereals. Here we have a chance 
to eat more flour products and reduce our 
cost per person from $150 to $120 an- 
nually.” 

With this statement of facts and com- 
ment, I leave it to the reader to make his 
free selection of the remedies proposed. 
About the only solution that has not been 
suggested is to quit work, and my only 
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The Carbon Paper 
- That Gives Satisfaction 


The Files Praise 
Your Work 


Every day the files send your 
carbon copies to your employ- 
er’s desk. If these copies are 
neat and perfectly legible, they 
praise your carefulness. Such 
praise means advancement. 


You can make sure of praise- 
worthy work by using MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper. 

Clear, sharp impressions with- 
out smudge or streakiness are 
made by MultiKopy. MultiKopy 
will copy truly the perfection of 
your original letters, and keep 
them sparkling and unfaded. 
MultikKopy lasts longer and will 
do more work per sheet than 
other carbon papers. It is the 
cleanest carbon paper you can 
use, is always uniform, and is 
unexcelled for manifolding. 


Let us send you some samples 


of MultiKopy 


With these samples you can prove 
the ease and advantage of making 
clearer, lastingly legible carbon copies. 

MultiKopy is sold by principal dealers 
throughout this country and Canada. 

To give sparkle and perfection of 
detail to your original letters, use Star 
Brand Typewriter Ribbons. Made for 
all machines. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEBs: New York: 
pe Thy 114-118 Liberty St. 


star/*\srann Chicago: 14 N. Franklin St. 
NON-FILLING~ Philadelphia: 
4 908 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
830 Park Bldg. 
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mily Shoe and Stocking Bi 


HE family demand for shoes—to say nothing of stock- 
ings—seems unending. ‘‘Buster’’ 47cks out a pair of shoes | 
every month or two, and Nellie sk7ps out a pair almost as often. 
As for yourself, being on your feet all day, as your business 
requires, you seem to be always in need of a new pair. 


Do you know that a shoe’s /7mzng has a lot to do with the 
size of your shoe and stocking bill? 


A strong shoe lining reinforces the leather and seams, helps 
the shoe hold its shape,.and thus increases the wear. Extra 
inside strength means greater outside strength—or wear—and 
greater comfort. An unbroken shoe lining saves stockings. 


“‘Red-line-in’’ shoe lining is the strongest by test, heaviest 
in cotton, most satisfactory in wear. It helps to lessen the 
everlasting darning of stockings. I¢ zmsures. dollars’ worth 
more wear in a shoe. Remember, shoes that cost least in the 
end are shoes that last longest. 


It is easy to tell shoes that are made with ‘‘Red-line-in.”’ 
A RED THREAD runs through the lining. Look for it in 
the shoes you buy. 


FARNSWORTH, HOYT COMPANY: 


Lincoln and Essex Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1856 


The 
Service Stripe 


tells the very interesting 
story of 


Redtiye vw 


SHOE LINING 


It will give you informa- 
tion on matters of shoe 
comfort and economy you 
probably never thought of 
before. Write for it. 


Makes shoes wear longer 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
ae is that this particular remedy has 
ai:ried so much of late and with go little 
»3s I have purposely refrained from 
mn oning it. 


| Stronger Than Steel 


(E20 principal virtues of steel and copper 
]'in the strength of the former and the 
s\rrosive properties of the latter. Over 
[ly an Italian engineer has succeeded 
yoducing a new metal alloy that is 
over than steel and less corrosive than 
yr. The product has already demon- 
ad its usefulness in the industries of 


hs 

Xeful tests show that the new alloy 
ie highest known breaking point, the 
hit limit of elasticity, perfect homo- 
ey, high resistance to thermic action 
{igh resistance to chemical action. 
oth the substance is but an alloy of 
eand copper, eminent metallurgists 
“earched in vain for its exact compo- 
0 

j:ensive experiments indicate a number 
worising qualities for the new product. 
* be successfully cast, turned, drawn, 
e forged and stamped. Though its 
jssibilities have not been determined, 
soy has proved particularly useful in 
yutie and marine construction on 
oit of its light weight, great strength 
-ynecorrosive qualities. In its different 
n the product may be substituted 
atageously for steel, brass and alumi- 
nor certain uses. War research work 
a, to be responsible for the discovery. 


Saving a City’s Waste 


) AR as I can discover, there are only 
5) cities in the United States which 
jovided with mechanical equipment 
sring waste paper. The two munici- 
(3 referred to are Pittsburgh and 
fo. They both have waste-reclamation 
ii that are almost identical. 
h rubbish brought into the plants is 
_ amped into bins and forked onto a 
yor belt. On each side of this belt are 
ui picking off the most valuable ma- 
ul The first women pick off about 
) ounds each, the second women about 
) ounds and the last women procure 
-}00 pounds each. Eight hundred 
ns is the minimum quantity which the 
in afford to pay for picking. 
hse women pick off not only paper but 
, ottles, tin cans, rubber and metals of 
cds. The small pieces of paper and 
wich they cannot pick off, are carried 
‘ls endless belt into the incinerator, 
sigenerates power to drive the plant. 
| Pittsburgh establishment there is 
it waste burned to generate 60 horse 
eand I understand that practically 
sme amount is burned in Buffalo. 
‘irmore, a large amount of wood 
einto these plants and does not go into 
tilers at all, but is burned in a kiln 
it. There is enough wood burned in 
kn to generate more than 100 horse 
e| This same quantity of wood if 
could be made to produce ten tons of 
hulp a day. 
‘i: to the war, when labor was com- 
trely cheap, foreign women and ne- 
$1 the lower-class settlements of cities 
de procured to work ten hours a day 
tor six dollars a week. At that time 
“paper stock sold as low as six dollars 
n At the present time waste paper is 
Apractically twice what it was then 
te same class of labor will only work 
tours a day at a rate of no less than 
dlars a week. In addition this class 
acers is not as efficient and does not 
ive more than seventy-five per cent of 
t; did previous to the war.’ 
1 conditions as now exist with respect 
umore common raw materials render 
sable that every town and city in the 
€ States shall go into the business of 
hevery pound of material that can be 
ued and again used. For several 
Spaper mills have been employing 
d‘ful machinery that will handle rub- 
‘ effectively as to extract every fiber 
no confetti. One manufacturer after 
1g a study of the question of city 
“came to the conclusion that this 
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same machinery, with certain modifica- 
tions, could be applied successfully to ex- 
tracting paper and other stock from foreign 
materials. Accordingly arrangements were 
made for a careful test of the plan at a cer- 
tain town in Ohio. 

Seventy bales of rubbish were sent from 
Pittsburgh to the plant where the demon- 
stration was to take place. This rubbish 
was not sorted except to take out large 
boxes or crates that had been collected by 
the city’s wagons. The weight of the ma- 
terial was approximately 37,570 pounds. I 
will not attempt to describe the process of 
reclamation but wish to call attention to 
some of the results obtained, 

_At the reduction plant operated by the 
city of Pittsburgh the total reclamation of 
paper, metal and glass is approximately six- 
teen per cent. Ordinarily only seven per 
cent of real paper stock is obtained, the 
remainder being burned in the furnaces. 
At the demonstration in Ohio the recovery 
of paper alone amounted to 11,500 pounds 
or slightly more than thirty per cent, which 
indicates a recovery four times as great as 
that which takes place at the municipal 
plant in Pittsburgh each day. In the new 
process that underwent the test it was 
shown that only fifteen men working in 
three shifts are needed for the operation of 
the machines that are used. At the plant of 
the reduction company in Pittsburgh under 
normal conditions approximately one hun- 
dred men and one hundred women are em- 
ployed to keep the plant going twenty-four 
hours a day. 

It appears impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that greater care on the part of all 
American municipalities in the recovery of 
paper stock and other materials from the 
cities’ waste would provide the nation with 
thousands of tons of materials that are now 
being burned or lost in all parts of our 
country every day in the year. We are con- 
fronted with a fast-diminishing supply of 
wood pulp and an ever-increasing demand 
for paper. Any indifference we exhibit in 
the application of the most modern methods 
possible to the work of conserving such a 
valuable resource is more than foolish—it is 
criminal. 


Somebody’s Negligence 


je THREE of this nation’s largest cities 
each year 7100 deaths occur as a result 
of accidents, most of which could have 
been prevented. If all of these unfortunate 
people were killed at one time the cry of 
indignation that would go forth would be 
heard from one ocean to the other. But 
this immense toll of lives is taken one or 
two at a time, day after day, throughout 
the whole year, and it is human nature to 
view lightly the little leaks which though 
fearful in the aggregate seem to be trifling 
when viewed as single isolated cases. 

In the three communities mentioned 1500 
persons had their lives snuffed out by auto- 
mobiles and other moving vehicles. More 
than eighty per cent of these victims were 
run over by motor cars. Twenty-five per 
cent more fatalities occurred from this lat- 
ter cause last year.than was the case in 
1917. For a number of years.the total of 
automobile accidents per thousand of pop- 
ulation has shown a steady increase. More 
children are killed than grown-ups and more 
males than females. The highest accident 
rate occurs between the ages of five and 
ten. All of which is an unanswerable argu- 
ment favoring the stricter enforcement of 
traffic laws. 

During 1918 more than 150 people were 
crushed by elevators and falling bodies. 
About 250 deaths were caused by falling 
downstairs; 265 resulted from falls from 
windows; 225 from electric surface cars; 
240 as a result of their clothes catching fire; 
275 from being scalded and 950 died from 
the inhalation of illuminating gas. Several 
hundred additional fatalities occurred from 
various other acts of carelessness, but the 
causes already cited were the most common 
dangers. 

If the mortality rate from accidents 
throughout the nation is even three-fourths 
as great as in the cities mentioned, then the 
country is losing nearly 63,000 people 
through somebody’s negligence each and 
every year. Such a situation is worthy of 
closer attention. 
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OUR battery which. fur- 

nishes the spark is the life 
of your car. If it fails or runs 
down you are helpless. 


Nagel warns with absolute 
precision of a lagging generator 
before this can happen. It shows 
whether you are using or storing 
up current. It holds up a danger 
sign in ample time to prevent 
draining your battery through 
imperfect wiring or short circuit. 

More than 1,250,000 motorists 
watch the Nagel arrow for bat- 
tery safety. 


The Nagel Ammeter is standard equipment on 
Allen, Auburn, Briscoe, Chevrolet, Collier, Econ- 
omy, Empire, Maxwell, Mitchell, Moore, Moline- 
Knight, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Overland, Pan, 
Piedmont, Stephens, Scripps-Booth, Willys- 
Knight passenger cars and Collier, Gramm-Bern- 
slein, Garford and Nash motor trucks. Also en- 
dorsed by use by the makers of the Auto-Lile, 
Bijur and Remy Starting and Lighting systems. 


Fite WGNAGEL ELECTRIC @) 2 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Throughout 
the state of 
Washington Mr. 
Orville W. Street 
is known as 
“Street, the Cur- 
tisman.” Yet he 
sells us only his 
spare hours and 
devotes to his 
work of caring 
for new and renewal subscriptions to 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman only the odd 
moments that come to him in the 
course of a busy day. In these ex- 
tra hours he has built up a reputa- 
tion and a thriving, profitable sub- 
scription business that easily nets 
him $100.00 A MONTH EXTRA. 


Mr. George B. 

Hunter, across the 

continent from 

Mr. Street, is quite 

as successful. His 

reputation and 

his pleasant, prof- 

itable business § 

have been builtup § 

in Maine. He has 

only an hour and 

a half a day to devote to Curtis work, 
but it pays him well. His profits are 
permanent and ever-increasing, be- 
cause he receives the same generous 
commissions and liberal salaries on 
renewals that we pay him for new 
subscriptions. He finds new business 
easy to get. He, too, counts on his 
spare-time Curtis work to bring him 
$100.00 A MONTH EXTRA. 


Cash For Your Extra Hours 


These are but two of hundreds of our successful spare-time work- 
ers. You yourself can do as well. Only one subscription a day will 
pay you about $13.00 a month; 3 a day, $35.00; 5a day, $85.00; 
10 a day, $215.00; or 2 an hour—which our most successful 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 


agents can average because of the popularity of our publi- 
cations — will pay you $100 a week! 


Clip the Coupon now! 


y ty 
Yj 


691 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I should like to sell you my spare hours. 


good to me, Please tell me how to get it. 


Name 


Extra money looks 


Street 


Town. 


State 
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RISING IRISH TIDE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


anarchists, Bolsheviks, bomb tossers or ad- 
vocates of the killing of officers of our own 
or of any other government with guns or 
any blunt instruments. 

In addition to the restrictions imposed 
by the new law, wartime passport regula- 
tions are to be in force for one year after 
peace is officially declared. This means 
that every immigrant must not only have a 
passport from the authorities of the nation 
of which he is a citizen but also that his 
passport must be viséed by an American 
consul before he climbs aboard the steamer. 
This statement probably has no sinister 
meaning for persons who have. never suf- 
fered the agony of getting a passport and a 
consular visé under wartime regulations; 
and for their benefit I hasten to state that 
as a difficult task it ranks close behind the 
struggle of a rich man to pass through the 
eye of a needle. 

So much for generalization. Chief 
among the countries from which great 
masses of people have come to the United 
States is Ireland. There have been sev- 
eral years when the Irish element not only 
outnumbered all other immigrants from 
Europe, but even exceeded the total immi- 
gration from all other countries. In 1847, 
for example, the total immigration in round 
numbers was 235,000. Of these more than 
105,000 came from Ireland. In 1848 the 
total immigration from all coun- 
tries was more than 226,000, and 
nearly 113,000 came from Ire- 
land. In 1849 Ireland sent us 
over 159,000 people out of a total 
immigration of 297,000. In 1851 
Ireland broke all records by send- 
ing 164,000 people to America. 
She has never equaled that rec- 
ord since. For a score of years 
prior to the outbreak of the great 
war immigrants from Ireland av- 
eraged about 30,000 every year; 
and in 1918 Irish immigration fell 
to the low record of 331 persons. 


The Hard-Boiled Island 


Ireland, as is well known, is a 
rather egg-shaped island, snug- 
gled up against England’s con- 
eave shore, Whenever I look at 
a map England always reminds 
me of a kneeling person waiting 
patiently for a large hard-boiled 
ostrich egg to hit him painfully in 
thestomach—thehard-boiled egg 
being Ireland. The edges of the 
egg, as one studies a map, are 
somewhat frayed; and it is a bit 
lopsided. Considering the vicis- 
situdes through which it has 
passed, and the buffeting which 
it has received from within and 
without, its raggedness and lop- 
sidedness are not unreasonable. 

From the noise and outcry and to-do 
which have emanated from Ireland in the 
past and are emanating with unabated 
vigor at the present moment one might be 
justified in imagining that the country was 


about as large as the continents of Asia 
and Africa put together, and that its 
population was at least triple that of 
China and Russia combined. Actually, 
however, the population of all Ireland 
is only a little larger than that of New 
York City. As for size, one can travel 
from Belfast, in the extreme north, to 
Cork, in the extreme south, in eight 
hours; or from Dublin, in the middle 
of the east coast, to Galway, in the 
middle of the west coast, in four hours. 
But what it lacks in area and numbers 
it makesup in concentration of purpose. 

In search of immigration informa- 
tion I traveled from the north of Ire- 
land to the south, and from the east 
coast to the west coast; and wher- 
ever I went I received one ton of 
political information for every ounce 
of information of other sorts. The only 
people in Ireland who don’t insist on 
talking politics all day long and all 
night long are the ignorant, perpetu- 
ally fatigued unfortunates from the 
agricultural slums of Southern and 
Western Ireland. They are too tired 
to talk about much of anything. 
But everyone else talks politics. The wait- 
ers talk it when theybring your meals. 
The jaunting-car drivers talk it while you 
are trying to keep from being jolted off the 
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Tunnel Near Glengariff 


upon his affiliations. College professors, 
farmers, janitors, bankers, fishermen, ship- 
builders, hotel porters and linen merchants 
spend most of their days raving about Irish 


Kylemore Castle, Connemara, Gatway 


jaunting-car seat. The shopkeeper from 
whom you ask the price of a handkerchief 
manages to get into his reply a few passion- 
ate remarks against Sinn Fein or a series of 
black curses against England, depending 


Grafion Street, Dublin 


politics. Whenever they are fortunate 
enough to catch a stranger they transfix 
him with a glittering eye and fill him so full 
of the subject that his brain becomes a 
chaos of mangled thoughts. No matter 
how determined a visitor to Ireland may be 
to keep away from the Irish question, he 
finds that he can no more do it than he 
could keep a duck from swimming if it were 
placed in the water. All things in Ireland 
are hopelessly and inextricably mixed up 
with the Irish question. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces. 
In the north is Ulster, the richest of the four 
provinces, and the home of the canny folk 
of Scotch descent who wish to be governed 
by England. In the south is Munster, on 
the east is Leinster and on the west is Con- 
naught. These three provinces are Sinn 
Fein. To put the matter conservatively, 
they are against the government. They 
are against it heart and soul, body and 
mind, teeth and hair, neckties and boots. 
They see no good in anything that is Eng- 
lish; and their perpetual song of hate 
against England is as bitter as any German 
song that was ever sung. That, briefly, is 
how the matter stands. 

Most of the immigration to America 
from Ireland has come from the south and 
the west—from Munster and Connaught. 
These two provinces are the poorest in 
Ireland. Connaught is especially poor. 
Munster and Connaught are about on a 
level as regards the number of people which 
they send to America. Ulster is a fair third 
and Leinster a bad fourth. The emigration 
statistics of Ireland for the year 1914, for 


example, show that slightly more than 1 ( 


peoplewent from Munster and Connatg| ) 


America, that about 3400 went from Ul 
and that about 1700 went from Lein\ 
These figures differ from } 
United States immigration st; | 
tics because our figures run { ) 
June 30, 1918, to June 30, 1) 
while the Irish figures run {) 
January 1, 1914, to Januar}, 
1915. Thus the Irish figures} 
1914 are affected by five moi § 
of the war, but our own are |, 


Misconceptions 


After 1914 the immigratio p 
the United States from Ire| | 
gradually fell away to alii 
nothing. People who wishei 0 
leave Ireland were unable t 6 
so because the passport reg} 
tions were very strict. Buti} 
the cessation of the war then |- 
ber of immigrants has begu 6 
work up very slowly. The t 
ten months of the year 1919s ¥ 
that immigration to the Uni 
States from Ireland grew fre 
total of six persons in Janual 0 
247 in October. Its futuregre | 
will be steady and rapid. | 

The situation to-day shoul & 
an excellent lesson to the pe it 
who thinks that most of our - 
migrants come to Americ: ? 
escape religious or political = 
secution—that they are ast 
and an upright band who pi! 
to brave the dangers of ? 
vasty deep and the pitfalls of the gf 
brick sellers rather than to stay in the! 
home where they cannot worship in 
style to which they have been accusto ! 
and where they are ruled by an é} 
monarch who means far less to them th # 
decayed egg. Whenever anyone vent 5 
to view with a trace of alarm the dump! | 
one and one-quarter million aliens ! 
American shores in one year’s time t & 
are certain persons who take umbrag i 
his alarm. They take all the umbrag? 
sight, and they even go far out of their J 
to borrow or to dig up vast quantitie 
umbrage from long-forgotten hiding ple * 
They refer hotly to that celebrated da! 
1620 when the breaking waves dashed |} 
on the stern and rock-bound coast of Pl 
outh Bay, and the Pilgrims, stagge® 
weakly over the bulwarks of the good |? 
Mayflower, proceeded to make Plymc' 
Rock famous. They refer passionatel,? 
this noted occasion, and they make | 
quent allusions to Puritans, Quakers | 
Huguenots, all of whom ventured into § 
trackless wilderness of this stram 
world, where their consciences C0 at 
plenty of exercise and fresh air witl 
rousing the ire of the police officials. 

They refer to all these people; and ty 
imply clearly, if they do not say 50 7 
right, that all the immigrants to Ame? 
at the present day are moved by the | 
desires and ideals that led the Pilgrim 
intrust their lives and their enor 
amount of furniture to the frail sides off 
Mayflower. This implication, 1 haste! 
(Continued on Page 61) 


(Continued from Page 58) 
ir is about as accurate as that part of 
jsmans’ celebrated poem which deals 

e stern and rock-bound coast on 
hhe Pilgrims landed. As a matter of 
t} Pilgrims landed on a sandy beach; 
wand down the coast for miles there 
-d is—nothing but sand bars and 
sits of a most unstern and unrocky 
re More than that, there are so few 
; the vicinity, and the Pilgrims were 
manded about furniture and other 
sild utensils, that I have always sus- 
them of bringing Plymouth Rock 
tem for landing purposes. At any 
ys. Hemans’ poem is good stuff, and 
_ is delivered in a heartfelt manner 
tilled reader with all the tremolo 
jilled out it is moving in the extreme 
9: is apt to indulge in a few quiet 
Js at the thought of the sternness 
‘} rock-boundedness of the coast on 
vhe Pilgrims landed. In the same 
f) loud declarations of the umbrage 
s) the effect that our immigrants are 
a he consummation of their ideals, the 
on of their dreams of a golden free- 
a1 the sheltering arms of the Goddess 
yity are very apt to make many of us 
jto pitying sobs and gaze with moist 
oemptuous sneers at those so heart- 
so view the aliens with alarm. 
eeople of Europe have just one reason 
aing to emigrate to America: They 
jore money. That is the one basic 
n-more money. Those who wish to 

our stern and rock-bound coasts 

oin search of religious liberty or of 
e liberty or of any other kind of 
y They are in search of the coin of 
“n in as large amounts as they can 
Tt up. Those who wish us to weep 
-ears over the pathetic and pity- 
ig reasons that impel our immi- 
50 us may be successful, but they 
€yulling our legs. 


eund Becoming Prosperous 


ied has been and is now less affected 
ear than any portion of any country 
| as participated in it. There is less 
t mong the Irish people, as we know 
tithan there is in almost any part 
2rorld. They are in a condition of 
% unrest, as they always have been, 
ue is none of the social unrest that is 
| away at the hide of this old world 
ray inconvenient and unscratchable 
». ‘he Irish people, from shipbuilders 
ni manufacturers down to the small- 
mer and peat cutter, have made 
yduring the war. They haven’t 
hzonseription, they have not been 
ito high taxes, and they have had 
\r they wanted to eat and to drink 
é the rest of the world was reduced 
lis. Ireland is better off financially 
s» has ever been in all her history; 
tere were no passport restrictions in 
[enture the assertion that immigra- 
(m Ireland to the United States 
z he year 1920 would be treble and 
| quadruple the number of people 
‘eland has sent to us 
yny year since 1890. 
apeople will at once step 
\re with the declaration 
Egland is persecuting 
i, people, and that they 
© wish to leave. This 
untrue. Sinn Feiners 
eres declare that any 
‘aer who leaves Ireland 
stime, when Sinn Fein 
Cneeds him, must al- 
h regarded as a traitor. 
tof this many persons 
1 the Soldier’s Song and 
ehat all policemen are 
ilared to me that they 
Go get out of Ireland and 
Aerica. ‘‘There’s noth- 
Chere,” they said. “It’s 
llace!”” No; it isn’t po- 
‘pression, either, that 
hing to do with it. 
} It religious persecu- 
[> Irish do as they please 
lntters, it would seem. 
rists do not care to have 
“shioners emigrate,and 
s* so. They prefer to 
thm stay in Ireland. I 
10 house after house 
‘rest in search of emi- 
}ind their reasons for 
‘£0 go to America. 
§urse,”’ the priest would 
‘Il be sending no more 
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from this house. Some day soon we'll bring 
back the ones who have gone to America, 
and build our great docks and our factories, 
and we'll all work for Ireland.” 

At first there would be agreement; then 
the would-be emigrant would weaken; and 
finally the dam would break, and out would 
pour the reasons for wishing to go to Amer- 
Ica. It isn’t religious persecution that 
sends them over, you can be very sure of 
that. It’s the desire for economic better- 
ment. ‘ 

I mention these things to show that the 
sentimentalists are wrong when they de- 
scribe the motives that induce immigra- 
tion, and not to cast any aspersions on the 
Irish as immigrants. No matter what 
reasons bring them to our shores they are 
among the very best of our immigrants. 
They speak our language, they conform to 
our standards of living, and they come with 
the intention of remaining in America and 
becoming American citizens. 

Conditions in the farming sections of the 
north of Ireland, for example, compare 
favorably with conditions in many rural 
districts in the United States; while the 
standard of living in Belfast, the Queen 
City of the North, generally speaking, is 
almost as high as one expects in American 
cities. 


Wrong Ideas of Ireland 


Preconceived ideas are peculiar things, 
and usually wrong. I found by questioning 
several people that most of them who had 
never been to Ireland had an idea that all 
Irish cities are small neat places, made up 


.of scattered houses set in green fields that 


slope down to the water’s edge. A picture 
of Boston in 1749 or of San Francisco in 
1852 would answer fairly well to their ideas 
of Belfast to-day. It is somewhat of a 
shock to such people to come sailing up 
Belfast Lough and see the roaring metropo- 
lis that lies at the foot of the Black Moun- 
tain, and to work slowly up the narrow 
artificial channel of the Lagan between the 
mammoth shipyards and the coal yards 
and the warehouses that crowd the banks 
for a matter of a couple of miles. The 
greatest linen factories in the world; the 
greatest shipyards; the largest rope works; 
enormous tobacco factories, which find it 
not unusual to pay two to three hundred 
thousand dollars a week in custom duties; 
big plants for the making of whisky and 
aérated water—all of these unite to shame 
the eyes of those who expected to find a 
neat, inconspicuous little Irish city. There 
are 400,000 people in Belfast and they are 
all busy. Even the sea gulls that make 
their living out of the waters of the Lagan 
are dingy-breasted from the’ soot and oil 
and grime which fill the stream into which 
they plunge. Belfast is neat enough, but 
its’ Inconspicuousness is not visible to the 
naked eye. 

A great many of the north-of-Ireland 
people are of Scotch descent, and conse- 
quently are thoroughly familiar with work 
in all its aspects. In this they differ from 
the delightful folk in the south of Ireland, 
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whose standards are not so hard. In the 
south of Ireland a day’s work for a brick- 
layer, by union decree, is the laying of 
300 bricks. In Belfast, in the Black North, 
a day’s work is the laying of 1100 bricks. 
It’s hard to tell whether the Irish call 
the north of Ireland the Black North be- 
cause rain falls so frequently or because 
the people work so busily that their mood 
is usually extremely dark when they min- 
gle with the general public at the end 
of a day’s toil. It’s probably the rain. 


Men From the North Coming 


An American manufacturer built a large 
factory in a city in the south of Ireland. 
He offered wages so high that the eyes of 
the workmen almost popped out of their 
heads. He was fairly swamped with labor- 
ers, so that it wasn’t necessary for him to 
pick and choose. The laborers were obliged 
to punch a time clock; but the time clock 
meant no more to them than a metronome 
or a sextant would have meant. They 
came drifting into the factory late, and they 
drifted out for lunch and came back late 
and on some days when the weather was 
particularly nasty they wouldn’t bother to 
comeatall. A great deal of time was devoted 
to political chitchat. The southern-Ireland 
workman is a great hand for political chit- 
chat. He can work himself into a tremen- 
dous lather over it at any hour of the day or 
night. In this particular factory of which I 
speak the factory floors for a long time were 
more likea good old hard-boiled Democratic 
caucus than anything else. And when at 
the end of the week the workmen found 
less money in their pay envelopes than they 
had expected they couldn’t grasp the big 
idea. It was all Greek or hog-Russian to 
them. They made a fearful outery over the 
outrage. The manager had to fire three 
factoryfuls of workmen before he could 
finally convince his men that they must 
work. Workers from the south of Ireland 
went in large numbers into the north to, 
take the places left vacant by Ulstermen 
who had entered the army. They worked 
when they were in the north. They work 
hard and well when they come to America. 

Even though the people in the north of 
Treland are hard workers, even though they 
live in better circumstances than people in 
the rest of Ireland, even though there are 
plenty of positions to be had at good 
wages—they none the less emigrate in 
larger numbers than the people from any of 
the other provinces of Ireland. But whereas 
the migration from the three other pro- 
vinces is almost entirely to America, the 
migration from Ulster is only a little more 
than half to America. The rest of the 
Ulstermen migrate to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. In 1914 
the number of Ulstermen that went to 
America was 3379, while the number that 
went to Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa was 2793. 

The year 1920, in spite of the passport 
restrictions with which emigrants must 
struggle, will unquestionably see as large a 
migration from Ulster to America as there 
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was in 1914. If the passport restrictions 
were not in force more people would come 
to us from Ulster than have come for many 
years. And similarly, more Ulster emi- 
grants would head for Canada than ever 
before. It is evident that in the future the 
Ulster people will go to England’s colonies 
in greater numbers than to America. The 
reason is very simple: Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand are 
keenly desirous of immigration from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. They 
are home folks; and in addition they are 
good immigrants no matter where they go. 
Consequently the colonies bid hard and high 
for immigrants from Ireland. An agency in 
Montreal, for example, makes a deal with 
an agency in Belfast whereby the Belfast 
agency collects and ships over little troops 
of them—servant girls mostly. 

For each desirable immigrant the Cana- 
dian Government pays a certain bonus. 
Before the war these bonuses amounted to 
twenty-three dollars per person. The Mon- 
treal agency, on receiving the load of immi- 
grants, collects the bounties and sends 
one-half to the Belfast agency. The same 
story applies to immigrants to Australia and 
New Zealand. It is a delightfully simple 
manner for the agencies to make money, 
and it is quite natural for them to do all 
in their power to stimulate emigration to 
places that are willing to unstrap the wallet 
in token of appreciation. The Canadian 
Government gives free transportation from 
Great Britain to Canada to soldiers’ depen- 
dents. In steamship and ticket offices in 
the cities of Ireland one sees the following 
booklets: Dominion Lands; Handbook 
for the Information of the Public; Plain 
Facts About Ontario; Canada for Golden 
Opportunities; Canada, the Land of Op- 
portunity; Woman’s Work in Canada; 
Duties, Wages, Conditions and Opportu- 
nities for Domestics in the Dominion; 
Canada, Improved Ontario Farms for Old 
Country Farmers; Prince Edward Island, 
the Garden of the Gulf; New Brunswick, 
the Country and its People and the 
Opportunity it Offers to Other People; 
Canada’s Farthest South, the Niagara and 
Lake Erie Fruit Districts. 


Letters From Across the Water 


Emigration from any country is usually 
stimulated by letters from people who have 
taken the step and like it. Immigrants 
in America, for example, write back to their 
friends and relatives that they like it, and 
that it’s almost as easy to make money in 
America as it is to make strong tea in Ire- 
land. Thereupon the friends and relations 
become poignantly desirous of getting a 
slice of the money, so they take the big 
step. Then they in turn write home of the 
glad, mad, moneyed life that they lead, 
and the good word goes forth with greater 
and greater resonance. 

The number of people who have emi- 
grated from Ireland during the past twenty 
years has varied very little from year to 
year so long as conditions were normal; and 
the: percentage that goes to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South 
Africa is going to increase from 
year to year as more and more 
people write back from those 
places to Ireland. Some of the 
steamship agents and govern- 
ment officials in Belfast went 
so far as to predict that during 
the coming year seventy-five 
per cent of the emigration from 
the north of Ireland would be 
to Canada and Australia, and 
only twenty-five per cent to 
America. They based their 
arguments on the premise that 
the Protestant Irish preferred 
to be in British possessions. 
This premise, I think, is in- 
correct. Neither politics nor 
religion enters into emigration. 
Emigrants go where they can 
get the most money or the larg- 
est amount of money equiva- 
lent. Witness the Sinn Feiners 
from the south going into the 
north to take positions vacated 
by men who entered the army. 
The emigrant tide has been 
dammed up in Ireland for four 
years, as it has been every- 
where else. People from the 
north of Ireland as well as the 
south are anxious to get away. 
The passport restrictions for 
those wishing to go to America 
are severe, but this aspect is 
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Complete Radio Outfits 
pat wireless telegraphy with real radio outfits that receive messages 
up to 1,000 miles and send them from three to five miles. Complete 
sending sets contain spark coils, condensers, spark gap and oscillation 


transformer. Radio receiving sets 


composed of loose coupler, Radio or 


Audion detector, telephone receivers, insulator and ground wires. 


Authoritative book on wireless and 
instructions in each set give the wireless 
code and tell you how to rig up your 
outfit. These are radio outfits of the 
most approved type, designed and built 
by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U. S. Army during the war. 

With a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving 
Set you can have a complete wireless 
station assembled in an hour and be re- 
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EXTRA 


ceiving messages from stations 300 miles 
away. The instruction book tells the 
location of the Government and com- 
mercial wireless stations—when they 
send messages and how to receive them. 
Complete radio catalog sent free on 
request. Sets $5 to $65 (Canada $7.50 
to $97.50). If you wish to obtain a 
Gilbert outfit quickly and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 

In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


The A. C. Gilbert Co. New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me, free of charge, your Radio 
Catalog. 


Name. 


Address_ 
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when you want it 


Mr. 


HERE are times when every 
one of us wants extra money. 


Harry H. Bushnell, of Penn- 


sylvania, knows how to get it 
when he wants it. 


Mr. Harry H. Bushnell 


He is one of our subscription 
representatives who last year 
earned profits aggregating 
nearly a million dollars. Indi- 
vidual workers earned as high 
as $5000.00, and hundreds 
earned $50.00 to $500.00 
extra. You can do as well 
this year! 


No experience necessary 


Most of these money makers had no previous experience. It is easy 
to sell The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman—nearly everyone wants them. We 
will supply you FREE with everything you need to begin work, 
and will pay you CASH commissions and salaries from the very 


start. 


If you, too, would get extra money when you want it— 
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aaa Clip here, now! -*-<912022222=--=-; 


Name 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 695 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell, without obligation to me, how I can get extra money 


when I want it. 


Street 


Town 


_State 
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offset by the larger numbers of steamships 
that will be running to America than to 
British possessions. It is probably nearer 
correct to say that fifty per cent of the 


| emigration from Northern Ireland will be 


to America, and fifty per cent to British 
possessions. 

The people from the north of Ireland who 
wish to emigrate to America are for the 
most part unmarried men and women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty. The 
women wish to go as servants and the men 
as laborers. They all have relatives or 
friends in America, and they have letters 
from their relatives or friends urging them 
to come or asking them to come. Without 
such a letter a would-be emigrant finds it 
well-nigh impossible to obtain from an 
American consul the official seal of ap- 
proval on the passport which he is obliged 
to procure from the officials of his own 
government before he can board a steamer 
for America. 

“‘Hope you can have some luck and get 
away,” read one letter which a Belfast 
chauffeur had just received from a friend in 
America. ‘‘Gasoline is only twenty-seven 
cents here, and I hear you are paying 
three bob”’—seventy-odd cents—‘‘a gal- 
lon. Everybody will give you enough tips 
so that you could live on it, and you can 
make more in one week here than you could 
in Belfast in a year.” 

The Belfast chauffeur is almost willing to 
commit perjury, arson and several other 
kindred crimes in order to get away. 

A young woman who works in a Belfast 


| linen factory heard from her cousin in New 


York: “I am getting forty dollars a week 
sewing buttonholes, and you can get thirty 


dollars easy; that is more than six pounds.’ 
| There is something doing every minute; I 


don’t see how you can keep on living in 
that slow.place; honest, I think I would go 


| crazy if I had to live there.” The Belfast 


linen factory is about to lose a skilled 
laborer in the immediate future; and the 


| ticket agent with whom she is planning her 


campaign admits coyly that she is trying to 
fix things up so that five of her friends can 
go along with her and pick up some of that 
easy thirty dollars a week. 


The Lure of High Wages 


The minds of some of the young women 
of the north have been terribly inflamed by 
hectic reports from friends who are working 
as servants in the sweet land of liberty. A 


| young farmer’s daughter in Carrickfer- 


gus—which is a semidefunct town north of 
Belfast, noted as being the place where 
William of Orange landed in Ireland on the 
expedition that was to make orange such 
an unpopular color on March seven- 
teenth—received a highly exciting missive 
from an erstwhile playmate: 

“You don’t know what you are missing. 
You would be treated like the queen over 
here, and they would pay you twelve dol- 
lars a week for doing it, and maybe sixty 
dollars a month and all your food and 
clothes and everything and go out two 
nights a week or four, Lord knows, if you 
will only ask her for it. Anything to keep 
you in the house they will do, giving you 


| auto rides and letting you get away with 


almost anything, and whenever you are not 
suited you have only to holler and everyone 
will break their necks to suit you. Oh, I 
tell you this is the life and you better get 
over here while the getting is good and 


| before some of those wild men from Dublin 


start a war or something and then you 
could never get here!” 

The young woman from Carrickfergus 
will realize to the full the worth of the 
statement that stone walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage; for Carrick- 
fergus is going to seem like a reénforced con- 
crete tomb until she succeeds in deviling 
the American consul in Belfast to visé her 
passport and let her take a running jump 
at the heaven of wealth and unrestricted 
license so graphically portrayed in her 
friend’s letter. 

Here and there in the north of Ireland 
there are folk who have recently returned 
from America. Some of them have re- 
turned for a visit, while a few of them have 
returned to stay. It is rarely, however, 
that the Irish come back to stay. That’s 
one of the reasons why they make desirable 
Immigrants for the United States. They 
come to us to become citizens. To a great 
extent the Irish who go back to Ireland to 
live have been unsuccessful in the United 
States. There are exceptions, of course, 
but not many. Those who do well stay in 
America, 


February ia,\| 


But here is a noteworthy fact: (j 
people who returned from America ¢' 
land every one with whom I talked 
whom I heard—every one, without a | 
exception—cursed the day he lef} 
States. Every one of them wanted ;| 
back at once. Some of them had ni} 
come citizens of the United States an 
therefore had difficulty in getting 
passports. Some of them had been |, 
in Ireland for two years because th; 
and the scarcity of ships had made || 
possible for them to get away. Tosay\ 
they were frantic would be to be hip 
conservative. Their entire existeng » 
one prolonged shriek of annoyanee, 

The reasons for their fretfulness 5 
varied; but the chief reason lay in th \ 
that they had returned to Ireland exp) 
that the good American money which| 
brought with them would buy end} 
Instead of that they found that 
money wasn’t worth much more than || 
in America. 


i 
; 
1 


One Irish Woman’s Plaini 


_In a town north of Belfast I foy| 
woman who had returned to Ireland \y 
a Pennsylvania city. She had intend) 
visit relatives for a short time, pla} 
part of Lady Bountiful, and return wit | 
grateful homage of the crowd hoy} 
thickly round her. Instead of thaj} 
found it so expensive to live that she) \j 
all her money, and a steamship agent | 
ally advanced money to her so tha |i 
could get back. In the coarse but es 
sive phraseology of the younger gener ) 
she was fit to be tied. That is to say 
was fit to be tied to any place in the U p 
States. Nothing would have induce ¢ 
to be tied to any place in Ireland, Ii 
her to tell me the sad story. She did 

“Like a fool,” said the lady, “TI th} 
things would be cheap here. Wasn't h 
great fool? I was that! I was sevel\s 
them. Look here, now!” She seized: ii 
of horrible-looking shoes from a cup] i 
in the corner. They were very ancient | 
ing, and had the dissolute air that a 
results from continued association wit 
heaps. The uppers were almost en | 
separated from the soles, and they i 
cracked and frayed and generally i 
healthy in appearance. ‘‘Do you see § 
shoes? You do! Well, those shoes are 1! 
shoes that I bought for my sister) 
two months ago for fifteen and si 
approximately four dollars. “They? 
made of paper. To-day they’re worth 
ing. The money was wasted. Those)? 
used to cost a dollar. Shoes that cost i 
dollars here can’t compare with the | @ 
that I have on, and that I bought in 4 
ica five months ago for eight dollar 
brave pair of boots for the boys us\ i 
cost only five shillings, but now it & 
seven shillings for a pair of wooden- 
clogs. Butter is two and eleven a poun = 
about fifty-five cents—‘‘and milk is 2 
pence a quart instead of the three} (1 
that it used to be. A wee bit of a chi 
for the little girls that used to cost five 
has gone up to one and ninepence. ' 1 
kets that used to be fifteen or si? 
shillings have gone up to seven and 
pounds. The things that we want the 8 
have risen to three and four times the ° 
that they used to be, and how far de’ 
think that the money I brought over ® 
will go?” a: 

I thought that it might go out of sig! 
nothing and one-fifth seconds. i 

“Out of sight!” exclaimed the lads it 
terly. “It goes a million miles further 2 
that. I wish I was back in deatl! 
America; and believe me I will be in 2 
three weeks! And this time I stay thi 

A man on the outskirts of Belfast’ 
been in America for eleven years ano; 
saved twenty-two hundred dollars. 
had come back to Belfast in the autur 
1919 with the intention of buying 2) 
little five-acre farm and a thatched cot 
He knew exactly what he wanted. 
he left Ireland that place could have 
bought for one hundred pounds. 
as he reached Belfast he asked about 
place. It could be had at a ridiculow 
figure—eight hundred pounds, oF 
than one thousand dollars more thal® 
misguided wretch had saved. His on 
at the situation was touching m aT 
treme. If he couldn’t get a passP tl 
intended to walk over to Galway ane © 
swim across the Atlantic. af 

Others who have come back com Jai! 
terly of the climate. They say it dep! 
: (Continued on Page 65) 
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m They say that the rain falls con- 
ny. Others complain about the dullness 
j reariness and monotony. They want 
. fe and the bustle and the lights 
{he crowds of America. They may 
ny not be sincere; ‘but their frantic 
ir to get back to America, once they 
reome away, is all that is heartfelt and 
vet. 

\lof this applies to the north of Ireland, 
ic is opulent and hustling and proud. 
¢t the more typical immigrant it is 
eary to jump a train and head down 
»1e Sinn-Fein country. 


ithe Jumpy Town of Dublin 


«go from Belfast, in the north, to 
bi, in the middle of the coast which 
© ngland, takes only four hours on the 
n Halfway between the two cities one 
through the town of Dundalk. Dun- 
«) the northern outpost of Sinn Fein; 
Sinn Fein and Ulster ever fight, the 
;yae of trenches will probably start a 
eiorth of Dundalk. At Dundalk I 
¢ my first glimpse of armed police- 
1. Seven policemen plodded along the 
i) platform, heads bent to the cold 
z of a November night. Three of 
married rifles slung across their backs. 
il them a group of young men jeered 
lighed and sang the Soldiers’ Song— 
sig which Sinn Fein sang during the 
cition, and which it sings to-day, 
i the singing is prohibited. It runs: 


me2y green, on towering crag, 
ufathers fought before us, 
i nquered "neath the same old flag 
h’s proudly floating o’er us. 
‘ere children of a fighting race, 
ho never yet have known disgrace, 
id as we march the foe to face 
We'll chant a soldier’s song. 


CHORUS 


is are we whose lives are pledged to 
jland, 

”? have come from the land beyond the 
awe, 

ri'o be free, no more our ancient sireland 

it! shelter the despot or the slave ; 
‘To-night we'll man the Barna Weal 
In Erin’s cause, come woe or weal, 
"Mid cannons’ roar and rifles’ peal 
_ We'll chant a soldier’s song. 


ale who write down things in note- 
cin Ireland are viewed with great 
m They are thought to be detectives. 
% people in Belfast honored me by 
a whether or not I was a detective. 
yman assured me cheerily that if I 
 istaken for a detective in Dublin I 
coe shot instead of being questioned. 
oman was wrong. My notebook 
é me to be mistaken for a detective 
r: times in Dublin; but nobody shot 
owever, one has an uncomfortably 
I serisation when writing in a note- 
- Dublin. If there is anybody who 
yig to cure himself of the pernicious 
tif jotting things down in a notebook 
ul suggest that he go to Dublin for a 
lof months. I confidently predict 
é the end of that time the sight of a 
bok will give him a sick headache. 
shooting of detectives and policemen 
“y popular form of amusement in the 
af Ireland. Just to name a few recent 
likillings: Detective Officer Wharton 
St on a crowded street at half past 
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side and behind his back. Sinn Feiners 
assure you in hoarse whispers that every- 
one in sight is an English spy. Englishmen 
and Ulstermen assure you in repressed 
tones that the man at the next table is a 
violent Sinn Feiner. I visited Sinn Fein 
headquarters at 6 Harcourt Street at differ- 
ent times. Hach time a raid was expected, 
and I was hustled out of the building 
so that I wouldn’t be arrested. I had a 
long talk with Prof. John MackKeill, of the 
National University, former President of 
Sinn Fein, and a member of Parliament. 
He refused to sit in Sinn Fein headquarters 
and talk. I assured him that I should be 
delighted to be arrested for the sake of the 
experience, but he seemed to be singularly 
unenthusiastic. Possibly it was because 
England had just announced that no dis- 
tinction would henceforth be made in Ire- 
land between political prisoners and any 
other sort of prisoner, which means that 
hunger strikers will be permitted to starve. 

So we went out in Stephen’s Green and 
walked restlessly up and down and round 
the duckpond, where the mallards were 
Squawking and squabbling over the bread 
that the. children were throwing to them, 
and up and down some more. The profes- 
sor was a very charming gentleman, as 
were all the Irishmen whom I met. I loved 
them all, though I can’t say the same for 
their arguments. What I ean say is that 
I fear their nerves will go all to pieces at 
once if they insist on talking the same old 
chaotic mass of politics continually. That, 
I think, is the reason for the jumpy condi- 
tion of Dublin, and not the constant mur- 
ders of policemen and raids for arms. 


Future Emigration 


It is generally understood, I believe, that 
Sinn Fein does not defend the murder of 
policemen and the cutting off of the noses 
of cattle and similar acts of violence. I 
talked with a number of Sinn Feiners, and 
all of them took the ground that the shoot- 
ing of policemen was justified. Strangely 
enough, practically all of them cited the 
acts of Americans in the American Revolu- 
tion as the chief reason why it was quite all 
right for Sinn Feiners to shoot policemen 
at the present day. My recollection of 
American history may be inaccurate, but I 
fail to recall that the acts of the American 
farmers immediately after the battles of 
Concord and Lexington, when they fought 
British troops from behind stone walls, can 
be compared with the act of a man who 
steals up behind a single policeman and 
shoots him. Yet that is the comparison 
which is made by the Sinn Feiners. They 
are greatly addicted to the habit of digging 
up ancient history and treating it as some- 
thing of immediate and vital importance. 

A man in Dublin needed some building 
done. He sent for a carpenter who had a 
wife and several children, and who stood 
very much in need of all the money he could 
earn. The carpenter arrived; and even 
before he had finished unpacking his tools 
he fell into conversation with a paper- 
hanger who was laboring in the same room. 
The Battle of the Boyne, which took place 
about two centuries before the year of the 
Big Fog, was referred to; and the carpenter 
worked himself into such a passion discuss- 
ing it that he packed up his tools in anger 
and left the house, in spite of his need of 
money. 

During the closing ten weeks of the 
autumn of 1919—a period which is an ex- 
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! Ww 
Should the 


Coat 


Accent the Waist ? 


FIGURE worth having is a 
figure worth showing, judging 
by the new styles for young 

men that I have been taking notes on 
lately along Fifth Avenue and at the 
hotels and clubs of New York. 

“A splendid piece 
of designing” is the 
way I have heard 
this new idea spo- 
ken of in the fitting 
rooms of a score 
of the better New 
York clothiers. 


And it 7s -splen- 
did—this brisk, 
attractive way of 
making the most 
of muscular young 
shoulders, chest 
and arms. But this springtime tailor- 
ing is especially splendid in the way it 
handles the waist-line. 

It seems we have passed beyond the 
“loungy” period in men’s clothes and 
with the new season we emerge into a 
style era in which the pro- 
portions and development 
of the young man’s figure 


The vest takes account of 
well- muscled shoulders 
and a slender waist 


Round About 


without padding and sleeves snug 
enough to make the best of a good arm 
bring out the upper silhouette with 
nicety and clean-cut precision. 

Brief pocket flaps are used in the 
jackets of the most effective suit 
models I have seen, and pockets them- 
selves are set at an angle or curved to 
vary the monotony 
of the straight 
lines of former 
years. 

The vest also, 
of course, defines 
the waist-line but 
without wrinkling 
or impeding the 
freedom of the 
body. The vest is 
without lapels or 
pocket flaps and 
has either five or 
six buttons, according to its length. 


Trousers are snugly fitted as before 
and in many of the models favored 
along Fifth Avenue a very slight flare 
or bell-shaped effect is 
to be noticed at the bot- 
tom. 


The light overcoat for 
Spring carries out the 
figure lines of the suit 


are given full display. The 
correct contour for the 
new season is one of mil- 
itary set-up and athletic 


The new waist-line, as 
I have seen it here in the 
best models, comes some- 


New York” 


is the title of an illustrated 
booklet of authoritative 
styles for Spring and Sum- 
mer. It is prepared for 
your use by the designers 
and makers of Cortley 
Clothes, It shows what 


young men are wearing in 


New York — what you 
would see today at the 
fashion centers of the city. 
It gives you a half hour’s 
trip to New York’s hotels, 
theatres and interesting 


I give credit to the mak- 
ers of Cortley Clothes for 
having interpreted the 
trend of the new season’s 
styles with remarkable 
dignity, sincerity and faith- 
fulness. Various Cortley 
models show all of the 


tremely dull immigration period—nine | what above the trouser- epate Nlicre well-dressed features I have found dom- 


nthe evening; Detective Sergeant 
hvas riddled with shot while entering 
Oe at eleven o’clock at night; Detec- 
Cicer High was shot as he was enter- 
h barracks at half past ten at night; 
tole Downing was shot on one of 
iis leading streets; Detective Ser- 
t‘arton was shot right beside Trinity 
& wall; James MacPherson, Under 
try for Ireland, narrowly escaped 
; 10t ashort time after I interviewed 
have a feeling that he may think 
lid it. That’s the sort of feeling that 
azer has after being in Dublin for a 
/me. He thinks that everyone sus- 
}.m of being something that is very 
sable, 
fn is the jumpiest city I have ever 
tis jumpier than Siberian cities that 
mg Bolshevik outbreaks at any 
€. If you come up behind a man on 
tet and ask him a question he jumps 
9 speak. When you speak with a 
resident on political matters—which 
1 the only subject on which a Dublin 
ei will permit you to address him — 
oitantly darts glances from side to 


hundred emigrants from Ireland to America 
obtained visés to their passports in the 
American consulate at Dublin alone. At a 
dull period, and in spite of severe passport 
restrictions, nine hundred people obtain 
the right to migrate to America from a sin- 
gle port. As time goes on the restrictions 
are bound to become less severe. That, 
coupled with the fact that spring always 
sees the tide of emigration from every coun- 
try rise to its greatest height, means the 
emigration from Dublin and the districts 
to the west and south is going to be about 
as large as it was in the years immediately 
preceding the war, when there were no pass- 
port restrictions whatsoever. In fact, I 
believe that it will be considerably larger. 

Prominent Sinn Feiners are going to 
America without passports or visés by 
working their way across as coal heavers. 
American seamen who make port in Dub- 
lin are greeted with extreme affection, and 
drinks are bought with tremendous fluency 
by acquaintances. Frequently these sea- 
men recover consciousness with a head that 
weighs seventeen pounds and a mouth that 


band so as to give the right 
flare to the skirt of the 
coat over the hips. The 


men congregate, 

A post card with your 
name and the name of the 
best clothier in your city 
will bring you a copy. 


inating in the clothing 
from the best men’s 
shops of Manhattan. 


coat-buttons draw in the 
waist smartly without constraining 
and the lapels roll softly down to them, 
giving the “chest-out” effect of the 
parade ground. Straight shoulders 


Cortley Clothes undoubt- 
edly achieve a new, high excellence in 
the tailoring of young men’s garments. 
They are notably well styled and 
well wrought.—H. L. 


Cortley Clothes 


y 
COHEN & LANG 


Style A 


uthors 


In the City of New York: 


Trade Mark 


Portable Electric Tools 


Attaches to 
Any Electric 
Light Socket 


WEG 


Quick Drilling in 
Metal or Wood 


HE illustration shows Type B ball-bearing 

Drill with capacity for drilling holes up to 
34-inch diameter in steel. Also suitable for wood 
boring, reaming and tapping threads. Driven by 
high-powered motor, fitted with ball bearings. | 
Motor can be reversed instantly, running the 
chuck in either direction. Comes equipped with 
cord, plug and chuck, ready for operation by 
attachment to any lamp socket. Weighs twelve 
pounds. 

Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. 
Write for Catalogue 
ee The Temco Electric Motor Co. 

nee <4 Leipsic, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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feels like a soiled flannel wrapper, only to 
find their papers gone. And a little later 
a prominent Sinn Feiner trickles unobtru-: 
sively into America on the same papers. 

Most of our Irish immigration comes, as 
I have said, from the farming districts of 
the west and south of Ireland. We get a 
very large percentage from County Galway 
and County Mayo, on the west coast of 
Ireland. : 

Galway is four hours from Dublin by 
train—four hours of travel across mile after 
mile of perfectly flat unfenced land, for the 
most part marshy looking and treeless. 
Occasionally a mournful-appearing town 1s 
encountered; but for the rest of the way 
there is seldom more than one tiny house in 
sight at any one time. 

Galway itself is a venerable gray town of 
melancholy and depressing aspect. ‘The 
eye strikes occasional abandoned and ruined 
factories of gray stone. Everything seems 
very ancient and run to seed. There is the 
ruined wall and window at which the no- 
torious Mayor James Lynch Fitzstephen 
attached a halter to his son’s neck and per- 
sonally attended to his hanging. There is 
the mayor’s old castle, a great square stone 
house with strange gargoyles ranged round 
the top story. If any American would care 
to live in this castle, which happens to be 
standing empty, he could rent it for the not 
unreasonable sum of fifty pounds a year, or 
two hundred dollars at the present rate of 
exchange. And if he were wishful of taking 
it back to the States to grace a corner of his 
private golf links he could probably have it 
and welcome for a matter of eight thousand 
dollars. 

From Galway itself there is little emigra- 
tion, but from the County of Galway there 
is a great deal of it. We get more immi- 
grants from Galway and its neighboring 
county, Mayo, than from any other part of 
Treland. 

The conditions in which the country 
people of Galway and Mayo live are mis- 
leading in many instances. In the first 
place, the poverty in Galway is frequently 
a deception, and a relic of the old days 
when poverty was the best policy. In the 
old days when a farmer made money his 
landlord could and often did raise his rent. 
Now landlordism is at an end in Ireland. 
Rents are fixed, and by paying rent for a 
certain number of years the rent payer 
eventually owns the land outright. It 
won’t be many years before the last Irish 
farmer owns his land and ceases to pay rent 
to anybody. But customs die hard in the 
out-of-the-way corners of Ireland and many 
an Irish farmer cannot bear to show any 
signs of prosperity. 


Alin Era of High Prices 


In the second place, if the poverty is 
real it is often due to laziness. The Irish 
farmers have made more money during the 
war than they ever saw before in all their 
lives. Things have doubled, tripled and 
quadrupled in value. Take pricesin Conne- 
mara, the poorest district of poor Galway, 
for example: A Connemara pony sold for 
five pounds before the war. Now it sells 
for twenty-five pounds. A cow sold for ten 
and fifteen pounds; now it sells for fifty 


| and sixty. A bonham—as the Irish call a 
| little pig—brought a big price if it brought 


a pound before the war; and to-day it 
brings four and a half pounds. And peat! 
Peat could only be marketed for three and 


| a half to five shillings a load before the war; 


now it can be sold for twenty to twenty- 
five shillings a load. Peat needs no groom- 
ing, no cultivation, no feeding, no fertilizing, 
no anything. All the farmer has to do is to 
slice it out of the ground. 

I have seen sterile farms in various sec- 
tions of New England, and I have seen poor 


| living conditions in many parts of the 


world; but I have never seen a farm so 
wretched as some of the farms of Conne- 
mara, and I have never seen living condi- 
tions any worse than they are in some of 
Connemara’s thatched cottages. 

Once out of the city of Galway and on 
the road which skirts beautiful Galway 
Bay, the fields are tiny, some of them no 
larger than a large blanket, and the biggest 
of them pitifully small. These fields are so 
small because of the so-called “rundale” 
system which obtains. The rundale system, 
or the laying out of the countryside in 
“quilted patches,” was due, as far as I can 
discover, to the fact that when a man 
selected a few acres of land long, long ago, 
he chose the richest patches he could find. 
The next man chose the patches which he 


‘considered next richest, and so on till all 
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the land was gone. All the Conner, 
fields are littered with stones and outa), 
ping ledges; and each field is set off fy 
every other field by a massive breast-}} 
stone wall. On every side, as far as the, 
can see, these stone walls stretch away ¢|, 
lessly, so that the landscape presents 
appearance of the ruined foundation y} 
of a building more enormous than ear, 
conceived. Mile after mile one rides aly 
that dreary road, and the gray stone y5 
continue without a break on either sid 
Itwasstrange-looking land and therey p 
strange people on the road; little men 
queer, sugar-loaf-like hats and odd bri 
whiskers under their chins. And therey¢ 
little parties of boys, many of whom y 
red petticoats which hung halfway hety ) 
their knees and their ankles. Red pettiec; 
mind you! Andonboys! Red petticoat 
boys is one of the oldest stories in the) 
of Ireland; but it’s new stuff as far as 4 
concerned, F 
By the roadside or down little lanes 
the little white stone houses with t) 
thatched roofs. Sometimes they 0) 
singly, and sometimes in little groups, j 
sometimes in villages clustered roun, 
church; but always these houses are | 
same. I went into house after house, 
they: varied scarcely at all, save in then 
ber of children who lived in them, §¢: 
times there were only four or five chili 
and sometimes there were eight or ten; | 
apart from that they might have been h 
out of the same block by the same hani| 
will tell you what one house in Loughan 
was like; and that house is like thous; 
of other houses in the west of Ireland, | 


/ 


In Connemara 


This house was built of whitewai d 
stone, and it had a thatched roof. Allred 
it were high stone walls, and it stood al ¢ 
end of a narrow lane, which also ran bety 1 
high stone walls. The lane was a my 
lane, and the mud was very black and’ y 
liquid, so that as one walked through {t 
rose up unctuously against the trouser 

From the mud of the lane one ste {i 
directly into the main room of the cot! 
The room was about twelve feet sqi }; 
and its floor—if one is sufficiently car s 
of the English language to call it a flo - 
was also mud, which was kept in a sta i! 
fluidity by the wanderings of a pig, 52 
hens and a heifer. The pig and the is 
were very active, and the pig madea jo is 
investigation of the trousers of the vis 
in the evident hope that they might p 
to be sufficiently succulent to enable hi 0 
devour them for tea. The heifer leaned © 
templatively against the door jamb; lt 
she did her part in stirring up the mu 2 
the fioor by shifting her weight from 
left legs to her right legs, and vice vers | 

In addition to the pig, the hens an¢ 
heifer, there were four children in ther 
and a small peat fire. The fire burned ¢} 
open hearth; and the acrid, frowsty-sme [8 
smoke of the burning peat made the ¢ #@ 
heavy, that I am sure it could have ® 
baled out like water. Two of the chil 
were girls and two were boys. The 0% 
was about seven and the youngest ai 
four. The little girls were beautiful. '” 
complexions were more delicately pink id 
white than those of far more care! 
nurtured children. The little girls ha 
sadly soiled dresses of an unpleasantl; # 
material; and I,think they wore nol lf 
under the dresses. The peat fire gave | 
warmth to the room; for the door was 
open when we entered it and the cold 10 
of a late November twilight was blo 
out of the north across Galway Baj| 
could feel the chill of that room throug ¥ 
stout boots and my warm muffler an( 
heavy coat. F 

When we entered, the children wert » 
sitting, that’s all. Merely sitting; s¢/# 
nothing and doing nothing. Their m!') 
came in after a few moments and pt® 
the heifer outdoors. It made me wish 
she would push the fire out 00. ' 
mother was a cheery soul, who talked | 
lish and Gaelic with equal fluency. Sh' Y 
two brothers in America. As soon 4) 
little girls were grown up they would 
America too. And then the boys. ., 
Yes. The farm was too poor. She had! 
five acres, and milk was too expenslV) 
the children to have any. - + * 4 
They lived on tea. . . . Yes; ted), 
potatoes, Tea and potatoes for all’ 
children. Soon they would be gol) 
America, where they would have wha 
they wanted, and send money home! 

(Concluded on Page 68) 


With 
pologies 
» Rodin 


MIN the course of his 
“| long-trousered ca- 
reer, the average 
“1 purchases 104 sack 
lis, 52 overcoats and 12 
cial occasion “turnouts.” 


lepresenting, at current 
éket prices, an investment 
“lose to $10,000! 


‘hese are carefully gath- 
él statistics — not casual 
tmates. 


© in considering the 
ches question, as it affects 
)r pocket-book, bear 
-aind that it involves, 
9 the cost of a few 
es of cigars, but the 
‘te of a house and lot! 
lyou're going to spend 
<ooo for clothes during 
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your mortal sojourn, don’t 
you want to get the best and 


the most the money will buy” 


Prices being equal—wouldn’t 
you prefer to have those clothes 
made to your exact measure, 
your special preferences, your 
specific taste? 


—the cloth,the style,the trim- 
mings, each selected separately 


1 CLOTHES THAT REAL MEN WEAR 


| 
| 


and individually to your fancy— 
and dovetailed to your precise 
body dimensions? 


TR 1 


No man, however well-to-do, 
wants to invest $10,000 carelessly. 


‘You're going to spend that 
much, or more, in your earthly 
clothes deals. Think before you 
spend! 


President 
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Copyright, 7920 
The Royal Tailors 
Chicago-New York 


If you can get as many suits, 
made to your order and taste for 
the same money, wouldn’t you 
rather have them? 


| 
That’s what Royal Tailor Ser- 
vice offers you—the utmost in 
made-to-your-measure custom- 
tailor clothes at the prices you 
usually pay for ready-mades. 


For Royal Tailor Service has 
built up a vast national selling 
outlet for retailing the best cus- 
tom tailoring, in great volume, on 
small profit margins. 


You don’t have to accept a 
substitute for tailor-made clothes 
through motives of economy. 


10,000 local Royal dealers 
are now displaying the Royal 
Custom -Tailor Woolens and 
Styles for Spring 1920. 


—to your order at $40, 
$45, $50, $60, $65 and $70. 


ROYAL TAILORED -TO-ORDER CLOTHES 
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-iliiea~ Expert 
Accountant 


—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is 
need for the man who knows Higher 
Accounting. To meet the competi- 
tive conditions that exist today, 
waste must be eliminated, accurate 
cost systems must be installed, econ- 
omies must be put into effect and 
the management must have the 
whole situation charted and shown 
in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns 
today need the services of men who 
can do this. That shows where op- 
portunity is. Write today for infor- 
mation about the course in Higher 
Accounting given by the LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 

Our staff of experts in the Science 
of Accounting will give you their di- 
rect personal instruction by mail. 
You will study text books, lectures 
and accounting methods prepared by 
authorities—men who are actually 
employed or retained as expert ad- 
visers by leading industries. The 
underlying principles and the most 
modern methods of business analysis and 
organization, and the principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and scientific 
preparation for the C. P. A. examinations— 
you can now learnat home, in yoursparetime, 
while you hold your present position. Pay for 
the course a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students or Graduates 


of our various specialized departments can 
now be found employed by practically all 
the large railroads and commercial organi- 
zations in the United States. For instance— 
Pennsylvania R. R. 2102; American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company 811; U.S. Steel 
Corporation 309; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
946; Chicago & N. W. Ry. 712; Swift & 
Company 303; Standard Oil Company 390; 
Armour & Company 364. 

Over 35,000 new students now enroll an- 
nually. The LaSalle organization consists 
of 950 people, including a staff of 450 busi- 
ness experts, professional men, text writers, 
special lecture writers, instructors and as- 
sistants. 
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Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to 
the free use of our Consulting Service which gives 
you the privilege of calling on our staff of experts in 
any department at any time when you need special 
help or counsel. LaSalle Extension University is a 
clearing house of business information and through its 
many highly specialized departments is organized and 
equipped to render a practical and distinctive service 
which cannot be supplied by 
any other institution of sim 
character. 


also a free copy of ‘“‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One,” 
a book that has been an 
inspiration to more than 
185,000 ambitious men. 
Send for yourcopy now. 


—— 
———————————————————— 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 
Dept. 271-HB Chicago, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation on my part please send me 
particulars regarding your Home Study Course of Training 
in Higher Accounting and your Consulting Service. Also a 
copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One.” 
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Present Position 


Address__ = a ee a ear oe 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
the bargain. She had two brothers in 


| America, but they were married and they 


had stopped sending money. God send 
the children would live to get to America. 

From every house in Connemara some- 
one has gone to America. Letters come 
from America to almost every house at 
intervals. Someone is going to America 
from every house. 

In one of the Connemara villages I 
stopped for a talk with the gombeen man. 
The gombeen man usually keeps a small 
store, and he loans out money at high rates 
of interest to the poor people. Often he isa 
great curse to the countryside. Sometimes 
he is a good man and a helpful one. This 
particular one greeted me with a jug of the 
colorless home-distilled Irish liquor known 
as poteen. It is strong enough to remove 
paint from a battleship. After he had had 
two slugs of it he began to weep at the 
thought of the mental anguish of the people 
who were waiting to go to America. His 
heart bled for them. 

“They’ve been piling up here for four 
years,” he said. “‘They’re wild and crazy 
to get away. There’s nothing for the girls 
to do and there’s nothing for the young men 
to do. They’re sick of it and all. I never 
saw any people so sick of anything as they 
are of staying here. And why not! Most 
of ’em live on a ha’penny herring and they 
don’t see a piece of meat from one week to 
another. There are no industries for the 
poor creatures to work at. Fifty years ago 
there was spinning and carding, and every 
bit of cloth that was worn hereabouts was 
made by the people with their own hands. 
Then they got to thinking that they must 
wear foreign cloth, and they lost the knack 
of making it. To-day they’d like to wear 
the old handmade cloth, but they’ve for- 
gotten how to make it. They do nothing 
but sit round the fire and stare into it. If 
it wasn’t for the business of passports, now, 
there’d be more go out of here this year 
than in the five years before the war.” 


A Disconsolate Exile 


I asked him about people who had come 
back from America to live in Ireland. 

“Ah,” said he, “‘they’re a sorry lot, those 
that have come back. Those that come 
back have saved a matter of two hundred 
pounds, and, for the most part, they are 
people who never saw the inside of a 
theater or anything but their boarding 
houses while they were in America. And 
now that they’re here they can’t get away 
quickly enough. They go fair crazy with 
nothing to do, and the dirty little houses, 
and the everlasting tea, tea, tea! What does 
a body want of tea? And it’s all they 
drink in this awful place!”’ 

Shuddering visibly the gombeen man 
poured himself four fingers of poteen and 
swashed it down like so much of the 
beverage which he affected to despise. 

Down toward the shore from Loughane- 
beg was a little cluster of houses—eight of 
them. Two of the men folk from the houses 
had found a strange object on the shore a 
short time previous, and had got it into a 
cart and carried it up to the houses, Six 
of the eight families had gathered round it 
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and speculated over it and pounded it con- 
templatively. Unfortunately it was a little 
wanderer from a mine field; and at one of 
the pounds it went off and exterminated the 
six families and wrecked most of the houses. 

TI went down to look over the ruins; and 
in one of the unharmed houses I found a 
man who had returned to Ireland from 
America six days previous. He had been 
employed by the Boston Elevated as a 
janitor, and had saved enough money to 
come back to Connemara and live, as he 
thought, comfortably. The Elevated had 
paid him thirty dollars a week, and it was 
hard to save; but he had done it. A suit 
of clothes in Boston had cost him thirty-five 
dollars, and a pair of shoes eight dollars; 
but here in Ireland, where he had expected 
that all things would be so much cheaper, a 
suit of clothes cost forty dollars and a pair 
of shoes cost ten dollars. If he could he’d 
go back to-morrow; but he was a British 
subject—the more fool he for not becoming 
an American citizen—and the time and 
expense connected with getting back were 
going to be very great. If that man ever 
gets back to Boston, where he has spent 
the last nine’ years of his life, he’ll start 
after his naturalization papers with such 
velocity that the Federal Building in Bos- 
ton will think it has been struck by a 
cyclone. 

A friend of this disconsolate ex-Bostonian 
joined us during the eonversation, and 
broke it on the strength of having two 
brothers and a sister in Portland, Maine. 
He owned four acres of land, and he said 
that he was so poor that the children could 
eat nothing but tea and potatoes. He took 
us over to his house, where his venerable 
mother sat before the fire. She accepted 
and smoked a cigar with deep gratitude, 
after ejecting the heifer and the bonham 
from the living room. Our host explained 
to us how many pieces of land went to make 
up his four acres under the rundale system. 
Two pieces were in Taughmore West, about 
amile away; two more were in Taughmore; 
another lay at the foot of the mountain; 
there was a small garden half a mile away 
in Loughanebeg; there was a plot about 
seven feet square a quarter of a mile away; 
there was another five yards square that he 
had to go through the land of five other 
persons in order to reach; half a mile to 
the north of the main road was a piece of 
half an acre; half a mile away were two 
more small gardens; just below the next 
house was another small garden; three- 
quarters of a mile away there was another; 
a mile away there was a plot eight feet by 
eight feet; near the strand—the shore— 
was another that was flooded in the autumn 
and winter, but middling dry in summer; 
two miles away by the tortuous boreen— 
lane—was another piece ten yards square; 
nearer was another the size of the haggard 
where the hay and the heifer were kept; 
and behind the trees was a very small one 
six feet square in which he put the donkey. 

That is the result of laying out the 
countryside in quilted patches; and that 
state of affairs may be found extensively 
through the west and south of Ireland. 
Eventually the Congested Districts Board 
hopes to remedy the situation which makes 
it necessary for a man to walk twenty to 
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forty miles in order to visit his magn , 
four-acre holding. 
Just outside of Galway, at Furbo} 
the Irish College, where scholars fr, 
over England, Ireland and the Co, ni 
come to study Gaelic. That cele a 
German savant Kuno Meyer put in tte 
months of study there just before tly 
There are a number of astute perrg 
the vicinity of Galway who have a » 
hunch that Gaelic was not the only) 
which Herr Meyer was pursuing 
Irish College. Near this college, }\j 
way, was born Michal Breannac, or lV} 
Walsh, who at the age of twenty g 
when he died, was considered to |; 
greatest linguist in the world. Hej 
tuberculosis, which kills an appallin, 
ber of persons in the west of Irelan 
particularly in Connemara, each yes 
Back in Dublin I found that the oy | 
of the steamship agents concerning } 
tion from Ireland to America wer j 
stantially the same as those of the go | 
men. They claim that the enormo | 
mand to go is shown by the great n | 
of applications in spite of the small n | 
of prepaid passages. Before the war | y 
number had their passages paid by re } 
in the States. To-day, though the | 
going to America has more than do | 
and though there are practically nj 
paid tickets, they are fairly clamoring ; 


Jazz? Not for Dublin! 


J repeat that Ireland is less affect |) 
the war than almost any other place } 
world. There is none of the hectie 
that is so apparent in America and 1} ) 
and England. The home life of the I} 
untouched. They don’t know the me 
dancing craze. A low person attemp| 
get a permit to bring a jazz orchestr j 
Dublin while I was there. A treme {i 
outcry resulted, and there was a gi 
impression that such things were too ji 
and vulgar for words. There was :} 
and solemn argument as to whethi] 
grimaces supposed to be indulged inh 
musicians constituted an immoral ac |r 
whether jazz dancing to barbaric | 
could be either healthy or harmless, 

Treland seems to be the one place |] 
world where one can have all the sug: j 
butter and bacon and whisky that he} it 
There is, it is true, a small coal shog 
and more than one person in speak | 
the coal shortage declared bitterly 
they were more inconvenienced by th & 
sation of the war than by the war itsi 

None the less, the Irish want to emi ¢ 
and the bulk of those who want to em ii 
want to emigrate to America. 

After looking the ground over [| fii 
lated the theory that emigration fror l 
land to America would be about thesa |! 
1920 that it was in 1914, and that it'll 
increase each year for three years, rea | 
its crest for the year 1922, and #1) 
would then sink back to normal. 
vanced that theory to James MacPhi il 
Under Secretary for Ireland. He th {i 
it sounded reasonable. In fact, he a 
with it. So unless we’re both wron | 
servant problem in America may sO 
somewhat less acute than it is at pri il 


eration wants to enjoy itself a war is the 
isthing to start.” 

There was the inspiration of one’s 
4,” said the major, looking like a fron- 
isece portrait of Coningsby Dawson. 

The only way I managed to live though, 
ang men under me,” Francis said, ‘“‘was 
)ssume a disguise. I wore an expression 
h; made them think I could raise the 
elif they made me mad. The result was 
hv never did.” 

e all laughed, and the major—who had 
jis to go—began making his adieus. I 
9 surprised that his elaborateness had 
oimpressed me at Rosemount. 

‘then he came to me I said: “I under- 
ed you are a nephew of my old friend, 
‘ayara Denton.” 

{ am, sir,’ he said. 

Where is she now?” 

‘At Saratoga.” 

Sowfortunate! Wegotherefrom here.” 

‘e did not look so pleased. His expres- 
oereminded me of my first glimpse of him. 

‘She will be charmed,” he said, and 
2: ked me for inviting him to dinner. 

“ter shaking hands with most of the com- 
a7 he made an inclusive bow and said, 
Cod evening, everyone,”’ and withdrew. 

‘Who is your Austrian grand duchess, 
osin Peter?” Francis asked. 

_ was rather pat, and I laughed. 

‘\n old iriend of Mary’s,’’ I told him. 
jesaid “Oh!” in a disgruntled way that 
iesed me. 

‘ary came up and slipped her hand in 
yirm. 

didn’t know we were going to Sara- 
g,”’ she said. 

‘Didn’t you, dear?’ I asked, then added 
; reward to Francis for having pleased 
i¢ “Your Cousin Francis is going to 
or up with us.” 

idid not think it necessary to mention 
act that her knowledge of that destina- 
oand my own were almost simultaneous. 


{ xx 


OSE from the wrong side of the bed on 
_fednesday. It was the day Dorothea 
a,consecrated to our trip to White Brook 
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Inn. It was of course perfect for motoring. 
I knew it would be. Dorothea is one of 
those hostesses who threaten Providence 
with such horrors if the weather for her 
excursions turns outill that that overworked 
office simply lacks the energy to thwart her. 
It had rained just enough during the night; 
there was a glory of sunshine and a glim- 
mer of freshness in the wind. 

Dorothea, Mary, Francis and Pierre 
went in an open machine. Nicholas and I 
escorted the two elder De Missiacs in 
Nicholas’ great limousine. That was ar- 
ranged without consideration of the fact 
that I do not like a closed car. 

Madame de Missiac disliked fast driv- 
ing, or Nicholas pretended she did to allow 
himself to pamper his pet theories about 
the limitations of a heavy machine. I sat 
in one of the miserable little seats and 
sulked. The fact of the matter was that I 
had consumed just as large a dose of Nicho- 
las’ hospitality as I could endure at one 
time. 

“Mary and I have to leave for Saratoga 
to-morrow, Nicholas,” is practically the 
only remark I can remember making. 

When he said, “‘Why? What possible 
urgency can there be?’ I had to say, 
“What kind of a tree is that, Nicholas? It 
is perfectly exquisite.” 


He hadn’t seen it, so he insisted on turn- * 


ing the car and going back, then sitting and 
pondering a long time before he remem- 
bered that it was a Judas tree, which I had 
known all along. The result was that we 
took a tremendous time going to White 
Brook and that the other car had been 
there some time when we arrived. 

I am not psychic in the least, but when I 
saw a big plum-color-and-searlet car stand- 
ing in the inn driveway covered with flan- 
nel pennants, thief among them a yellow 
one bearing the black device ‘Excuse My 
Dust,” I knew what was before me. 

As we got down from the car I saw Major 
Hstabrook on the porch. He had not been 
asked with our party and I remember feel- 
ing convinced that he had heard someone 
mention our plan and meant to maneuver 
himself into our group. Of course it was a 
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public inn and he had every right to be 
there. He came across the veranda toward 
me, fairly teetering with excitement. 

“May I speak to you, sir?’’ he addressed 
me mysteriously. 

“Certainly,” I replied. “I didn’t expect 
to see you here.”’ 

“T happened to come over with the 
Mounts.”” His voice sank. ‘“‘Those people 
are here,” he said sepulchrally. 

As I have said, my intuition had told me, 
but I asked, ‘‘What people?” 

“The Davisons,” he answered with a 
climactic movement of his brows. 

“How delightful!” I snubbed him. 
“Where are they?” 

He looked at me reproachfully. 

“T tried to be useful,’ he said. ‘Mrs. 
Van Hoeven is very much distressed. She 
is in our private room with the Mounts. 
She wants you to get Mary and join us 
there.”’ 

I have seldom been more enraged. 

“Take me to her!’ I cried melodramati- 
eally. 

Then I faced Nicholas and realized he 
was annoyed at this whispered confer- 
ence—as I should have been. 

“Wait here,’ I told him. 
Dorothea.”’ 

We started, then I had an idea and 
turned back to the De Missiacs. 

“The people who brought up my niece 
are here,”’ I said in French too rapidly for 
Nicholas to understand. ‘‘They are very 
kind, very ordinary people. We will join 
them for luncheon. Can I ask it of our 
friendship that you be very nice to them?” 

“Of course,’’ said the marquise. 

“Understood,” bellowed her husband. 

My reserves were martialed; I followed 
the major. I had to be introduced to the 
Mounts, who were evidently very pleased 
at the chance which had thrown Dorothea 
into their clutches. After I had been 
decently polite I turned to my cousin. 

“Madame de Missiae wants to see you, 
Dorothea,” I told her. 

“Where is the marquise?’ she replied. 

As soon as we reached the hall we dropped 
our masks and our manners. 


“T will get 


“T have never seen such terrible people 
as Mary is with, Peter,’’ she informed me. 
‘‘T have never seen such terrible people in 
my life. I will not join them. I will not 
have the De Missiacs meet them. I’ve told 
the Mounts we would eat at their table. 
Don’t look at me like that!” 

“T have always thought you quite capa- 
ble of being unkind,” I retorted, “‘but I 
never thought you bourgeoise before. You 
and Nicholas may lunch with the Mounts, 
if you please. I join Mary with the Davi- 
sons and I think the De Missiacs will go 
with me. Where is Pierre?” 

“T asked him to go and buy some flow- 
ers,’”’ she confessed, ‘‘to get him out of the 
way. I was desperate. I don’t know where 
Francis is. You may do as you please, but 
the marquis and the marquise are my 
guests and I’ve already spoken to the 
Mounts.” 

“‘Dorothea,”’ I bit out, “I have already 
told the De Missiacs that Mary is with the 
Davisons and described them rather accu- 
rately. If you stay with the Mounts I shall 
simply tell them the truth—that you are 
ashamed of people who have been more 
than kind to your own flesh and blood. 
Possibly you and Nicholas do not mind 
being considered what they would think 
you—I should. Shall I tell them?’ 

“T believe you would,” she snapped 
back. 

“T think Nicholas will be getting impa- 
tient,” I said. ‘‘He was already annoyed 
by the atmosphere of mystery when I left.”’ 

She turned without a word and started 
for the porch. Pierre met her at the door. 
In his hands was a bouquet of lilacs and 
syringas dismally reminiscent of Decora- 
tion Day. 

“They are all I find, Mis’ Van Hoeven,” 
he explained. “‘Not very beautiful.’’ 

Dorothea said, “‘Put them down,” in a 
tragic tone, not even adding “‘thank you.”’ 

He dropped them in a chair and followed 
with a puzzled look. Before we reached 
the group Dorothea leaned toward me. 

“Don’t tell Nicholas,’ she said fiercely. 
It was her gesture of surrender. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

Ted the way into the dining room. Mrs. 
ason sat at the head of the table and 
ar beside her holding her hand. She 
», a black-and-white plaid coat and a 
»i-chiffon veil decorated with black ten- 
n pieces. 
“Vell, if there ain’t Jacob!” she said as 
sie in. “You're a sight for sore eyes.”’ 
Al returned her greeting I observed the 
sof the table. Mame sat by Burns Bell 
@. think they, too, were holding hands 
ad the tablecloth. If so, it had become 
bmscious for both of them, and Mr. 
, ne loquacious, sat spellbound listening 

ancis, who was giving an account of 

ng the blood-sweating hippopotamus 
j native swamps that kept them sus- 
aed between wild laughter and hair- 
e horror. , 
“lay we join you?” I asked. 
“ny, I dare you to do anything else,” 
Davison challenged, ‘‘and it’s my 
n. My little girl’s friends is mine every 
a” 
| egan the presentations. 
(nd in reviewing this chronicle that 
rfood has been consumed in its pages 
nshe temperate reader may find it easy 
dest. I shall omit the details of that 
<20on. Nicholas sat on one side of Mrs. 
yon and treated her with an appalled 
uesy that no one who knew him less 
:han I could have admired so pro- 
rly. She and old De Missiac, who 
( the other hand, were friends at once. 
relarion tones were the only rival 
ry of competition that his voice had 
mneountered. They boomed at each 
é affably and incomprehensively all 
ozh the meal. 

unk Pierre thought Mame some new 
af cocotie, for he rivaled Burns Bell in 
¢zing her hand and roared with laughter 
she told him she knew better than to 
sa foreign nobleman. 

(i dear marquise acted as though Burns 
|7as the most exquisite manifestation 
\stern chivalry she had met—and per- 
she thought so. I will never know. 
ill say for Dorothea that she behaved 
ylecently. Mr. D. confided in me that 
Jhought to be scared to death of her, 
jund her a real home body, which I 
kis unmitigated tribute. What there 
} out her infuriated civilities that gave 
| 1at impression remains a mystery. 
dar they were seated I went and ex- 
ad to the Mounts that we could not 
¢ with them as I had already made 
urements with the Davisons. They 
echagrined—and curiously enough I 
ilthey were a little impressed. 

jleast the major came in to bid us 
dy—in a manner that indicated that 
fd not entirely forfeited his respect. 
»Miounts nodded expectant good-bys 
Jrothea from the doorway. 

u’ve got me into that,” she accused 

jeaning the Mount connection. 
Idisclaim that responsibility, Doro- 
4, I told her, “‘but I do want to thank 
or being so kind to-day. I have told 
Elas he should be proud of you for 
hg this awkward situation en vraie 
wu dame.” 

h looked at me almost gratefully. 
2 known that she was really very 
dof N.cholas’ disapproval. My power 
iat she knew Nicholas was a little 
i of mine. 

lust I ask them home to tea?’ she 
12d in a voice that would have done 
i Le Boadicea just before her regret- 
6nd. 

sared her, but I made use of the fact 
; 1e was feeling somewhat beaten. 
Iyould be very grateful if you would 
none more favor,” I told her. 

Yhat?” she asked. 

Avise Mary to marry Major Esta- 


) 
[don’t think she should,” she pro- 
: “T should loathe having him in the 
L &e 


Inerely asked you to advise it, my 
‘/orothea. I want it far less than you 
bt I want the subject aired.” 

Iion’t know what you mean,’ she 
, but I will.’ And she added, ‘“‘I am 
ued of myself, Peter.” 

jas the only apology I ever heard her 
¢and it left all the honor on her side. 
ty came to the door of my dressing 
mhat evening after we had come up 
th night. 

Cusin Dorothea says she thinks it 
be a good thing if I married Major 
itook,”” she informed me. 

Wl?” I said helpfully. 
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“Do you?” 

“Are you in love with him?” 

““No—I don’t know. He never proposed. 
Oh, Uncle Peter, I can’t help it!” 

“Why should you help it?” I said with 
an Insouciance I was far from feeling. 

I am sure it was better I should know 
exactly how things stood, but as a result 
of my knowledge I went back to bed 
from the wrong side and had disagreeable 
dreams about Dorothea and the major and 
a blood-sweating hippopotamus—which 
turned out to be the man come early to 
pack. 

XXI 

ARBARA DENTON stood in the cen- 
JU ter of the drawing-room of her cottage 
in Saratoga and greeted me. 

It was a room quite terrible with the ele- 
gance of the Centennial, but possible be- 
cause of her presence. It struck me as a 
very pleasant place. 

“I knew it was nonsense about: never 
seeing you again,” she said, ‘‘but I am 
absurdly glad to find I was right. Do you 
insist on staying at the hotel, or will you 
move up here?”’ 

“‘T am fond of the hotel, Barbara,” I re- 
turned. ‘“‘I am sleeping in a black-walnut 
bed that appears to be the same one I 
occupied as a child in the days when I was 
taken for carriage exercise in my mother’s 
victoria down these very streets. More- 
over, your theories concerning my finances 
were so pronounced that if we moved up 
I should feel like an inmate of the county 
farm.” 

Barbara looked about the curious room 
and purposely misconstrued my remark. 

“Tt is rather terrible,’ she said, ‘‘but I 
like it. I am go very tired of fashionable 
houses and fashionable antiques. Why 
didn’t you bring this niece of yours this 
morning?” 

“She had to entertain Francis Locker, 
who motored up with us,” I explained, 
“‘and besides that excellent reason I have 
things to discuss with you which I don’t 
care to have her overhear.” 

“How very interesting that sounds,” she 
commented. 

“T understand one Major James Esta- 
brook is your nephew.” 

“You may take that fact as admitted.’ 

“There is something strange about him,”’ 
I went on. ‘Do you know what it is?”’ 

It was a trap. I knew Barbara could 
never resist so open an opportunity for 
melodrama as that would be if matters 
stood as I suspected. 

“There is something decidedly strange 
about him,” she asseverated. ‘‘He stole 
money from a fund intrusted to him in 
France.” 

I must have looked delighted, for she 
immediately regretted it. 

““That’s perfectly confidential,’ she told 
me. “‘No one knows it but me and I had no 
business to mention it to you.” 

“Barbara,” I said, ‘“‘must I waste a 
great deal of your time and my energy in 
wheedling you? I warn you I shall do so 
until you tell me the whole story. Surpris- 
ing as it may seem to you, it is not idle 
curiosity that prompts me.” 

“T suppose there is no use wearing us 
both out,’’ she returned, ‘‘and I know 
I could never resist you if you decided to 
be charming. Where shall I begin?’ 

“At the beginning.” 

“‘The beginning of all stories with people 
of our time of life is when we were young, 
isn’t it? Well, I’ll start it in our generation. 
He is the son of my sister Jane. Jane ran 
away and married a_nasty creature who 
taught us riding, and I suppose James is 
what we had every right to expect. 

“My sister and her husband naturally 
went through every penny they could lay 
their hands on and died quite happy with- 
out a regret, a care or an asset in the world, 
leaving James to the rest of us. We kept 
him in boarding schools and gave him al- 
lowances. I suppose there is something to 
be said for him; it couldn’t haye been very 
good for a boy. 

“When he was through college he went 
into a broker’s office and people invited him 
about—you know the sort who would. 
He’s good-looking in his way.” 

I am sure I was paying perfect attention, 
but she stopped long enough to inquire, 
‘“Why in the world have I launched into 
this biography—would you mind telling 
me?”’ 

“Because I asked you to, as you per- 
fectly well remember.’ 

“That doesn’t seem an entirely ade- 
cupie reason, but I suppose I can’t stop 
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“When the war broke out he surprised 
us all by going immediately, getting to be a 
major and generally making us proud of 
him. I suppose every one in the family 
remade his or her will. I know I did and 
I invited him to visit me. 

“He did well at the Front—awfully 
well. He talks about it too much, but he 
did. Then just as I was reduced to the 
last sentimental depths of aunthood he 
appeared. He made desperate efforts to 
please me and of course succeeded. Then 
one night I asked Pierre de Missiac to 
dinner. Pierre had met him in Paris and 
talked about some jolie femme and grande 
conquéte in a way that a Frenchman 
wouldn’t have minded, but which made 
James furiously angry when spoken before 
his presumably puritanic aunt. 

“His anger made me suspicious and 
T wrote to every one I knew in Paris and 
asked about him. It was pure guesswork 
on my part—or possibly I should say 
impure guesswork—but I was right and 
I found out about the entire affair. 

“T’m sure I don’t know whether it’s 
puritanic or not, but I think it is horrid for 
a fairly nice American boy, with our nice 
traditions, to go and get mixed up with a 
horrid French woman and that’s what he’d 
done—nothing more or less. 

“We had a horrible scene and I sent him 
packing. ‘It may be perfectly all right,’ 
I told him, ‘but I don’t see how you can 
afford it. I understand they are very ex- 
pensive and I’m sure they look so, the 
horrid creatures, with the marvelous clothes 
Bihan? Anyway, you can leave.’ He 
eft. 

She looked at me slyly. 

“Well, that’s all, I guess,” she said. 

“Tt is very interesting,” I replied, “but 
the point of the story you started out to 
tell was the theft of certain funds.” 

“T hoped you’d forgotten that,’ she 
admitted. “It does make me ashamed. 
After he’d left my house and written me 
an abject letter or two a nice-eyed young 
Lieutenant Cook appeared one day and 
asked for me. He explained that James 
had sent him. James was to be court- 
martialed for stealing almost a thousand 
dollars in some rather clever way. He said 
he’d regarded it as a loan and expected to 
get enough from me to make it good. 

“T was horrid to the nice boy. ‘Why 
should you tell this to me?’ I asked. ‘It 
doesn’t interest me in the least.’ 

“He explained that James thought I 
might intercede with his colonel. His 
colonel was Eddie Bendish, whom I’d 
known since time when. I gave Lieutenant 
Cook tea and said I’d do nothing of the 
sort, but he was so nice and so sorry for 
James, and James was my nephew, and 
finally I was weak enough to let him take 
me to Eddie Bendish’s headquarters in his 
car—which was against Army Regulations 
and great fun. 

‘“‘Wddie was upset. He’d liked James and 
didn’t want him disgraced, but what could 
he do? James had been brave at the Front, 
but that didn’t make up for the money 
he’d taken. To make a long story some- 
what shorter, I finally said I’d take up the 
post exchange fund, or whatever it was, on 
one condition—that Eddie should give 
James the lesson and fright of his life. 

“Eddie agreed, so he didn’t tell James 
I had paid, but sent him back to the States. 
Said he’d be court-martialed there unless 
the money was refunded. Lieutenant Cook 
told him I was considering the matter. 
I guess it did frighten him pretty thor- 
oughly. Eddie waited until he and the 
whole regiment were ordered home; then 
that kind little Cook sent a telegram.” 

“Saying, ‘She came across, congratula- 
tions,’ ”’ I interrupted. 

“Have you been letting me tell a story 
you already knew?” she demanded. 

“You’ve been clearing up a mystery,’ 
I informed her. 

Then I told her Mary’s story with noth- 
ing left out at all, and she was entirely 
absurd—particularly about my becoming a 
servant; and completely delightful—par- 
ticularly in her rage against Major Esta- 
brook. 

“The cad!” she said. “The horrid, 
heartless little cad! I suppose he thought 
if they were engaged she’d pay the money 
to get him out of the scrape.” 

“T doubt if it was anything as definite as 


| that,’’ I tried to soothe her. ‘I think he 


just felt the need of the comfort of being 
able to have a fortune if he cared to take 
it that way. He was down and out, you 
know, and being frightened is a lonely 
business,” 
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“Rats!”? was her impolite reply. “He 


was thinking of a definite way to save his . 


skin—and he should be boiled in oil. I 
would do it myself if I had a large enough 
boiler in the house. What do you want 
done about it all?” i 

“FTow much power have you over him?” 
I inquired. 

“More than it is good for one human 
being to have over another,” she answered. 

“Then I want you to ask him on to visit 
you while Mary andI arein town.” | 

She was really surprised—and it is a 
treat to surprise Barbara Denton. 

“T dare say you are being very clever,” 
she said, “‘but your genius is too near to 
madness for me to understand.” 

“T want him to propose to Mary,” I 
explained. “You once told me that I had 
as much worldly wisdom as anyone you 
knew—only I never applied it to my own 
pursuits. I am applying it as well as I 
know how to my Mary’s happiness. She is 
going to walk—entirely unconsciously—in 
the counsel of the ungodly. I am going to 
cure her of this infatuation if a cure is 
possible.”’ 

“Don’t you think you take the affair 
with my nephew a little seriously?”’ she 
asked. 

“For another girl perhaps, but not for 
Mary. Do you remember Ann Alexander, 
Barbara?”’ 

“Perfectly,” she replied with the alac- 
rity of a person who sees a closed subject 
she has long wished to discuss suddenly 
opened. 

“Ann and my brother Richard were in 
love with each other when ‘they were both 
gloriously nineteen. Dick wandered off to a 
dozen other affairs, but Anm never forgot, 
not entirely, not even when Jack Boone 
persuaded her that she had enough to marry 
him.” 

“She was a lovely creature,’ Barbara 
said. “I suppose Jack Boone made her 
very unhappy.” 

“So unhappy that one fine day when 
Richard came back and the old love flamed 
up the thing happened that so appalled 
you and me and all the rest of our little 
world.” 

She did not speak, and after a moment 
I had to go on, though it was harder than I 
had thought it would be. 

“Mary is very like Ann. It was that 
which first made me think she might be 
Richard’s daughter. She would never do 
as Ann did. She has too much strength, 
but she would suffer all the more perhaps. 
That is why I want to make sure she 
doesn’t lay away any dangerous dreams 
between the roses and lavender of her girl- 
hood. Do you understand?” 

“‘Quite,’’ she answered. 

“You will help me, I know.’’ 

*“‘Of course I will.’ And after a pause, 
“You cared for Ann, too, didn’t you, 
Peter?” 

I was surprised at her for asking it and 
my face must have shown the fact. At 
any rate she changed the subject with 
more speed and less adroitness than I had 
ever known her to use. 
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if HEARD Mary’s laughter as I crossed 
A the court of the hotel to our cottage— 
light peals of it. Francis’ deep voice ran 
in an accompaniment of what were appar- 
ently directions. She met me at the door. 

“I can’t kiss you, dearest,” she ex- 
plained, holding out villainous hands. “I’m 
too dirty. Francis was inspired. We 
bought a darling white rabbit and we’re 
dyeing him.” 

“What color?” I retained the presence 
of mind to ask. 

“Purple. We’re going to call him Orchid, 

and he’s so frightened. He doesn’t know 
how cunning he’ll look.’ 
: “We're going to try it on generations of 
em, sir,’ Francis added, ‘“‘to see if we 
can’t give Nature a hint, so that finally 
we'll just have purple rabbits without all 
this trouble. You aren’t to tell about this. 
Just say he’s one of those rare orchid rab- 
bits from Gypsophalia. Isn’t he hand- 
some?”’ 

He unwrapped the bath towel he was 
holding and displayed a little rack of bones 
with strange purplish hair sticking to it 
wetly. 

“Sure'it won’t hurt him?” I questioned. 

“It’s guaranteed not to injure the dyer’s 
hands, so it shouldn’t hurt the dyee’s hide. 
Pretty proud, aren’t you, Orchid?” 

Orchid wriggled and shook himself and 
began trying to dry his face with a licked 
paw. 
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“Steady there, steady!” Francis ¢c| 
manded. “ Mustn’t interior-decorate yo 
self. Bring thedettuce, Mary.” 

Mary brought a crinkly leaf and Orel 
fell upon it. } 

“Francis has been telling me about {| 
place he is going to build,’ Mary infory’ 
me. ‘Orchid is part of the plan.” f 

“Tt’s for my drinking friends,” Fran) 
said. “They’re to come when they get \| 
pressed about prohibition. There’s go)! 
to be a high wall all round the place an 
still in the exact center.”’ 

“Won’t that irritate the police?” ] | 
quired. 

“Oh, it’s only going to be a mock sti!’ 
like silence at a woman’s club. It j 
distill water, which will be colored, =! 
the whole place is going to be built to g| 
the impression of drunkenness. The sta’ 
are to be escalators with chronic hicey’ 
the walls built in wriggles, and the floors _ 
the pressure of a spring will rise up q) 
push the guest in the face. \ 

“Why, when some prohibition-stricl | 
old alcoholic rises from that restless fi, 
and sees a drove of purple rabbits runni| 
across the uneven lawn he will fall on | 
knees in a prayer of thanksgiving.” i 

“I’m to be the only woman allowei 
Mary boasted. f 

“As a reward for having sense,” Fran| 
corroborated her. ‘“‘She’s to have the j! 
of opening my mail and taking out et 


' 
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fernal machines and poisoned paper {| 
other women who can’t get in will se| 
me.” i 

“TI didn’t know you were such a 1! 
sogynist,” I said. i 

“T regard the birth of a woman child | 
the saddest event that can happen and 
proposal of marriage as the next,” he: 
nounced. ‘Women are poor creatures 
Mary admits it.” i 

Orchid had finished his lettuce and | 
trying to dry himself again. I drew th) 
attention to the fact. He was stoked wi) 
another leaf. I 

“Francis is the only great genius of ¢) 
time,” Mary proceeded. ‘He is asham| 
when I tell you, but he has just told ;| 
and I don’t think it’s fair to keep you int) 
dark.” b 

“T have to be,” he explained. “My nai) 
has thirteen letters and the lines in 1) 
hand are blood red. Besides I know abc” 
plumbing and I haven’t written any fi) 
verse or humiliated my masculinity | 
proposing to any woman alive.” I 

“That is a superb list of accompli) 
ments,” I admitted. a 

“T suspect a man who writes free verse | 
open perfidy and secret vice.” 

“And a promiscuous lover of Lol 
false currency?” I suggested. 

“Don’t interrupt with your impertiné 
flippancies,”’ he said. “I was going to | 
plain to you how a man who puts a wom 
in a position where she can refuse to mal | 
him and gloat over her refusal is a traitor | 
his sex, but I see it’s not worth while a| 
I’ll go and wash. Mind the rabbit wh! 
I’m gone and don’t let him bite you.” | 

He left and I said to Mary, “Theres 
delightful young idiot.” 

“He’s a darling,’’ she answered. it 

I thought it a propitious moment. 

“You'll be interested to know that yc | 
Major Estabrook is coming t> Visit | 
aunt, Miss Denton, to-morrow.” 

“Ts he?” she asked. j 

““Aren’t you glad?” 

“Of course he fe 

“He what?” 

“Ts Orchid asleep?” she changed t 
subject. “How funny and cunning | 
looks!” | 

The little beast was almost dry. $ 
went over and rubbed his tiny head. :) 
opened his eyes. ‘There was somethi 
glazed and frightened in the look, é 

““What’s the matter, Orchid darlin 
You're not afraid, are you? It’s all ov 
Come, hop here and eat some more | 
tuce.”’ 

The little thing tried, but there ¥ 
something the matter with its legs 4) 
suddenly it writhed. 

“Francis! Francis!’? Mary screamed, 

I went to the telephone, got the off i 
and ordered antidotes for poisoning | 
; 
’ 
| 


aniline dye, demanded hot water and ml 
tard—everything I could think of. 
“Has someone taken poison?” the cle 
screamed. a 
“Tt’s just a rabbit,”.I called back. | 
The telephone rattled with laughter. 
hung up the receiver in a white 14) 
Francis had come back. + ey i 
(Continued on Page 77) 


(Continued from Page 74) 

‘Look at him!’ Mary cried. ‘‘We’ve 
ht him. He’s suffering. Oh, poor little 
ting!” 

Tolobd there helplessly and said, ‘Gad! 

ate 

‘Are they going to send something, Uncle 
Per?”? Mary asked. 

‘Yes, yes!” I said in a kind of senile 
frzy at the sight of suffering. 

{he little discolored creature trembled 
al opened its mouth as though it were 
ting to utter sound. 

‘IT can’t wait,”’ Mary said. 

‘There’s no use waiting,” Francis told 


hi. 

fe picked up the rabbit, clasping his 
hids about the tiny body, and went out. 
\ saw him cross the courtyard. 

‘What’s he going to do?” Mary asked. 

‘T don’t know.” 

the began to cry. She had been too 
Whtened before. I held her hand and 
er a few minutes Francis came back, 
icxing very pale. 

He’s stopped hurting,”’ he said. ‘‘Lord 
sows, Mary, I never dreamed of this!’’ 

I know that,” she assured him. 

Ought to be hanged by the neck,’’ was 
ajhe answered. 

ind there we stood, grave and broken 
vithe passing of a pet rabbit of whose 
sitence we had been in ignorance three 
urs before. If we were conscious of a 
nlionth of the suffering at our doors life 
vild be unendurable. Mary mopped her 
4s and went to dress for dinner. 

You killed it?’”’ I asked. 

With a stone,”’ he told me. 

knew how he had loathed the duty. 

ur dinner was rather a somber meal, 
tugh Francis tried to be funny about a 
ondation for foundling rabbits he was 
«ag to endow in memory of Orchid. After 
iiaer I sat through part of a moving pic- 
v2, then went to the cottage and waited 
othe children. When they came they 
yemerry again. Mary and I bade Francis 
‘cd-by and he took the eleven o’clock. 

iI shall miss him,” I said after I had 
y ted for her a long time. 

So shall I,” she agreed absently. I 
tw she was thinking of her Estabrook 
v 1 could have slapped her. 
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AREE days later Mary told me that 
she and Major Estabrook were engaged. 
as a little surprised. I had watched 
ve that half week of courtship as a scien- 
is watches the development of larve, and 
ad not thought Mary as stirred as she 
7: at Rosemount. I had thought she felt 
ht she should be but was not. Evidently 

id been wrong. 

(Lam very glad for your sake,” I said. 

You don’t like him?’’ 

‘I don’t know him. I’m sure any man 
‘¢ chose ——” 

a fact I was as unendurable as feasible. 
‘haved as though it were certainly none 
{ny business whom Mary married, and 
‘fad no intention of saying any of the 
i.greeable things I could. 

It’s not like you to treat me like this, 
Jle Peter,” she protested. 

Like what?” I asked. 

Not to want to talk things over.” 

4 don’t feel that I have the right,” 

‘id. 
he was infuriated—stamped and said, 
“ow’re horrid!’ But I did not relent. 

I want to make a suggestion though,” 

id her. ‘I have borrowed Nicholas’ 
aip in the Adirondacks and if you really 
fit me to get to know James I think it 
“ld be an excellent idea for you to ask 
1 up. lam going fora fortnight; I need 
ist. Ithink you might likeit. It’s miles 
(a anywhere.” 

he was charmed with the idea. 

vhen James Estabrook first saw me and 
aed about “the honor your niece has 
ce me” he acted a little abashed, but he 
01 got over that. Barbara Denton was 
rakly horrified at the whole affair. Her 
N point of rejoicing was that we were 
ang away her nephew. 

I've got to the point where I can’t 
tid him any longer,” she told me. “Take 
l| away. You have found a pretty hus- 
‘ad for your niece—and I maneuvered it! 
ts giving me nervous indigestion.’’ 

took her partly into my confidence, not 
ely from pity, but because I needed 
cers plenipotentiary from her. She was 
ic completely reassured. 

\I cannot believe such an entirely un- 
tical scheme can be successful,” she ad- 
nted. “TI suppose it is superstition.” 
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I was not so sure of its success as I pre- 
tended to be. 

Estabrook was rather pleased by the 
camp project. 

“Tt’s an old hunting lodge that belongs 
to Nicholas Van Hoeven, Mary’s cousin,” 
I heard him tell Barbara in an attempt to 
give her an idea that it was a very swank 
place. He might as well have tried to 
dazzle the iron maiden. 

“Well, have Mary take plenty of am- 
monia for mosquito bites,” she advised 
him, ‘“‘and I should suggest a strait-jacket 
in your outfit. It has occurred to me that 
her Uncle Peter’s mentality is weakening.” 

I dare say it was a swagger camp. It 
was one of those where every guest has a 
little cabin of his own, and there is a 
separate dining cabin and a servant cabin 
and a living cabin. There were bathrooms 
off all the bed cabins, only the water never 
worked; and every opening was screened, 
only Nicholas and Dorothea hadn’t been 
there for years and most of the screening 
had rusted away. 

Hemo, the caretaker, was an entirely 
unindigenous half-breed whom Nicholas 
had imported for atmosphere’s sake. His 
greeting was completely incomprehensible 
to me. It appeared to be a repetition of 
Nicholas’ protestations that we would never 
be able to manage with things as they were, 
but I was only certain that it consisted of a 
great many hitherto undiscovered vowels. 

He gave us pancakes and sausages for 
supper that first night and the mountain 
air was fresh and ravenous in our lungs, so 
we ate like dragons, blinked in front of a 
great log fire and went early to our beds to 
sleep profoundly. I remember waking next 
morning with a feeling of the delightfulness 
of life and the despicable frailty of my plan. 

I had consulted every weather prophecy 
I could lay my eyes on before I decided on 
that place and I doubted the truth of all of 
them. Yellow sunshine was streaming over 
my counterpane and across the lake the 
mountains shone in an idyllic clarity of air. 
I need not have been so skeptical. That 
afternoon the rains began. 

I have never been so stocked with absorb- 
ing literature as I happened to be for that 
fortnight at Nicholas’ camp. I had every- 
thing I had wanted to read all during the 
past year—old things to be read again and 
a dozen or so volumes a clerk had recom- 
mended so highly that he had awakened 
my curiosity. Naturally, I spent all my 
time with my books. I fell into my scholarly 
mood—a mood which is rather rare with 
me—in which I have nothing to say; and 
when I am not reading, sit planning what 
I will begin next or thinking of what I have 
just finished. Mary noticed this. It dis- 
turbed her a little. She accused me of being 
depressed, which I was not. I promised to 
talk more, then suddenly was attacked with 
a violent toothache which lasted for days 
and rendered conversation impossible. 

Meanwhile the rain kept up. It spilled. 
The woods were like the under side of a 
stone in aswamp and the lake all arabesqued 
with a perpetual nonsense of interlaced 
ripples. The chimney of the living-room 
cabin, which was the only one in work- 
ing order, fell into a careless habit of let- 
ting the rain down itself and only sheltered 
damp-depressed fires. 

i listened to the conversation of the 
lovers at meals and somehow it did not 
impress me as being inspired at those hours. 
The major got off the stories that I had 
already heard once or twice and some which 
were obviously his second best. The young 
people speculated on what had become of 
the different girls in Mary’s canteen and 
tried to make plans, only there didn’t seem 
to be much to plan about—not before me 
at least. Of course I suppose they found 
plenty when they were by themselves. 

It seems only fair to say that perhaps 
one reason for this was the meals them- 
selves. We had eaten three of them before 
we came face to face with the realization 
that Hemo had exhausted his repertoire in 
honor of our arrival—sausages and buck- 
wheat cakes, with an occasional egg. These 
dishes were once dear to me, but I shall 
never eat them again, or if I do it will be 
with a memory of wood smoke in my eyes 
and the sound of inexhaustible rain. drip- 
ping from eaves and trees to saturated 
earth. 

Mary and James went for walks through 
grass that slapped wetly about their legs 
or mud that sucked at their shoes under 
trees like so many Argus-eyed Niobes. For 
eight days there was no pause in the 
weather and each morning Hemo would 
stand at the window and say ‘“‘He last’’.in 


eed 
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a voice that would have given Cassandra 
credence. 

In spite of Barbara’s stories, Major Esta- 
brook was not a bad chap—only shallow 
and infinitely dull. He wanted to be every- 
thing—a raconteur, a singer, even a bit 
of a poet, I think—but he never wanted 
to be any of them very hard. He had 
almost exhausted his social resources at 
Rosemount. In a crowd of people he might 
have made the sort of jokes that pass 
muster as brilliant and done the sort of 
stunts that entertain for a long time. He 
could dance well, I suspect, and play decent 
golf, but I hadn’t given him the chance to 
hide behind that sort of thing. 

I don’t think it was unfair. Life would 
have pushed him under the microscope of 
just such unhindered scrutiny after he and 
Mary were married, but it would have been 
sadder seeing then. 

Mary tried her best. She told herself 
every lie a loyal girl could. She worked 
herself into little false enthusiasms about 
things he mentioned, even attempted dis- 
agreeing with him as a desperate last re- 
sort. It just wouldn’t work. There was no 
spark to be struck. I only heard them ap- 
proach something like an interesting quar- 
rel once. It was when Mary was speaking 
about the rabbit. She had evidently men- 
tioned it before. When she touched on it 
with regret James was exasperated. 

““Couldn’t Locker think up something 
better than that to do?” he said. 

“It was a very entertaining experiment,”’ 
Mary replied. ‘‘He didn’t know it would 
hurt the little thing. You wouldn’t either.” 

“Well, if you ever catch me doing any- 
thing like that ” he began. 

“T won't,” she returned, and possibly out 
of consideration for my presence went back 
to her despairing politeness. 

That happened on the sixth day, I think. 
Even before then I had been pleased with 
her conduct. On the fourth day she had 
yawned twice in the afternoon and gone to 
bed early; on the fifth she took a nap after 
luncheon—we all did—and still went to 
bed early; on that sixth day she had yawned 
three times in the morning. I merely put 
whisky on my tooth and let her yawn for 
two more days of such incredible length that 
I began to wonder if we had: wandered to 
somewhere in Finland. 

On the eighth day toward nightfall I took 
off my bandage long enough to say, “‘I wish 
Francis were here.” 

“So do I,” she rejoined before she had 
time to think. 

James grew sulky. 

That night I prepared my climax. 
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ARY and James went for one of their 

walks after luncheon. It had not 
stopped pouring, but the rain was the least 
dribble less persistent and they were quite 
pathetic about thinking it was going to 
clear. 

T had not felt very well at lunch time and 
had evinced the fact by some uncomfortable 
sounds and been kissed and worried over 
by Mary. She wanted me to go and have 
the tooth out at the hotel, which was forty 
villainous miles away. I refused to expose 
it to such leagues of water as were falling 
between there and the camp and she told 
me all sorts of painful and persistent com- 
plaints people developed from bad teeth 
until I promised I would go the very in- 
stant the weather improved. We had no 
closed car and even she didn’t really expect 
me to make the trip in an open one. 

I must have felt better, for late in the 
afternoon I asked Hemo to go and gather 
some butterfly weed that grew within sight 
of the living-room windows for the supper 
table. After he had started I apparently 
had a sudden seizure, started to call him 
back and fell in the attempt to reach the 
door. When they found me I was on the 
floor in the middle of the room. Fortu- 
nately I had fallen against an overstuffed 
chair, so I was not too badly bruised, but 
I was breathing heavily and - evidently 
quite unconscious. I shall never forget 


Mary’s cry when she saw me. It was 
young and shrill and desperate. 
“Uncle Peter, darling!’’ she called. 


“Uncle Peter, darling!” And I felt arms 
about me and tears on my face. 

James, who sounded frightened, too, 
thrust his hand under my shirt. 

“The heart’ is going,’’ he assured her. 
‘*A little feebly though, I think.’ 

““His poor mouth is drawn down at the 
side,” she said. -“‘It’s a stroke. Oh, Uncle 
Peter, dear, I love'you so! I love you so! 


‘Open your eyes!” 
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They made Hemo get my bed and set it 
up in front of that smoky fire and they 
lifted me into it. Mary hung over me while 
James telephoned the doctor at the hotel. 

I opened my eyes just once. 

“Mary,” I managed to say, then “ Fran-. 
cis—want Francis.” 

She put her head over my heart and 
cried. 

When James came back he said, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’ll come as quickly as the roads will let 
him.” 

“Uncle Peter spoke,” Mary told him. 
“He wants my cousin Francis Locker. 
I’m going to telegraph him.”’ 

“It’s you who want him,” James ac- 
cused her. 

“Of course I do,’”’ she retorted, ‘‘but 
Uncle Peter asked for him.’”’ And she went 
to the telephone. 

When she joined him at my bedside they 
were both silent. After a while my breath- 
ing got easier. It grew late and the doctor 
hadn’t come. 

“Didn’t you tell him it was life and 
death?” Mary asked accusingly. 

“Of course I did. He must be stuck on 
the road.” 

“Don’t you. know anything to do?” 

“No. We haven’t anything to do any- 
thing with anyway.” ; 

Hours crawled on. It got black and 
Hemo served refreshments—sausage and 
buckwheat cakes. I could tell by the smell. 
vane were lighted. It was hideously 

ate. 

“You're asleep,” Mary said accusingly. 

““What?’’—very loud. “I am not.” 

“You were. Go and sleep—I can’t.” 

“T certainly will not.” 

“But I can’t sleep really. Do go! I'll 
waken you to watch when I wear out.” 

He protested. After a decent controversy 
he said, “All right,” and footsteps dragged 
away. 

More time passed. 

Suddenly my breathing grew heavier. It 
came in gasps. 

“God,”’ Mary said aloud, ‘‘let him live! 
I’ve made such a muddle of things and he’s 
all I’ve got. Let him live, God!” 

Gradually breathing became easier. It 
seemed some kind of crisis had passed. 
After an interval I opened my eyes. Mary’s 
were fastened on me, and I looked at her 
as though I were reading her heart. 

“Do you love him?” I asked. 

She put her arms round my neck and 
began to cry again. All I could distinguish 
of her words was, “I thought I did, dear, 
but I don’t! I don’t! I don’t!” 

A little later the doctor came. From 
what-Mary told him he said it must have 
been a slight stroke, but the effects were 
inconsiderable and there was no danger. 
All I needed was rest and complete quiet— 
complete quiet for days! 

He’d had a horrible trip. Mary arranged 
that he should sleep until morning before 
starting back. Before he went to bed he 
insisted on pulling my tooth. It was a 
gratuitous bit of torture and I shall always 
think he did it as a dastardly revenge for 
that trip I cost him. 
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Wa the doctor had retired and Mary 
had let herself feel convinced that I 
was not going to die I took her hand. 

“Why don’t you break it off?’’ I asked. 

“He gets so miserable when I try. It 
seems Miss Denton wants him to marry me 
very much. There’ssomething about money 
and he says he’s in love with me and I know 
how I felt that time.” 

“You’ve tried to end it then?”’ 

“T haven’t asked straight out, but I’ve 
hinted.” 

“Send him to me and go tosleep,’’ I com- 
manded. 

“T don’t think you’re well enough,’”’ she 
protested. 

“Do as you're told.” 

“I’m so glad you're better, Uncle Peter. 
The other don’t matter half so much.” 

“The other will be arranged.” 

“Don’t bother about it now, please,’ 
she begged. 

“Bother yourself,’ I said rather crossly, 
for I hadn’t had a moment’s sleep. 

She went away leaving a kiss on my 
cheek. 

The room was miserable with the sickish 
light of dawn when the major appeared, 
and he looked tired and futile and ashamed 
of having gone to bed. 

“T’m glad you’re better, sir,” he said. 

“Thank you,” I returned. ‘My niece 
tells me she is not happy in her engagement 
with you.” 
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Real Boys Want Real Shoes 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Juvenile Shoe System Footwear appeals to 


the real boy every time, because it is genuine 


through and through. 


Real Uppers. Full grain, 
rich Mahogany Calf. Top 
Band and Inside Back Stay 
are of Calf. The tongue is 
felt padded. 

Real Oak Soles. Full ten- 
iron’ Solid Oak Soles. The 


Heels, too, are all solid lifts 


of Oak leather. 


Real Workmanship. 
Real Juvenile Shoe System 
Quality. None better can 
be put into any Shoe, either 
in finish or sturdiness. 


Real Style. They are fine 
looking shoes—the kind 
any real boy will be proud 
to wear. 


‘‘The Quality Is Higher Than The Price’’ 
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He-said, “Oh,” and put both hands be- 
hind his back, pushing one fist into the 
other palm. , 

“‘She is under the impression,” I went on, 
“that a termination of the engagement 
would bring about difficulties between you 
and your family. You will of course dis- 
abuse her of that idea.” : : 

“Of course,’ he said, straightening his 
shoulders. ‘Of course, sir.” : 

“Exactly what would those difficulties 
amount to?’’ I asked. ‘‘You may tell me 
as man to man in confidence.” : 

“My Aunt Barbara is very anxious for 
the match,” he said. ‘‘She has some infor- 
mation which would endanger my position 
with the rest of my relatives. She has said 
she would give it to them unless I per- 
suaded Mary to marry me. That was my 
only chance of haying anything. I know by 
now that I’ll never be able to earn a cent. 
That of course has nothing to do with the 
question now, though I admit it had at 
first. I’m in love with Mary. I want her 
and that’s what breaks me up.” 

Possibly he was in love with her. Now 
he knew he could not have her. At least 
J think he was perfectly sincere in saying it. 

“JT happen to know your Aunt Barbara 
rather well,” I told him. “You may not 
be aware of the fact, but she has a penchant 
for playing God. In this case she did so at 
my request. Will you be willing to take my 
assurance that when you tell her your 
engagement is ended she will not mention 
those regrettable occurrences in France to 
the rest of your family? If not, a wire from 
her will confirm it.” 

“T believe you, sir,’”” he said without any 
elation. 

“Neither will she cut you out of the 
amount she has mentioned for you in her 
own will. And you are not to tell her 
I told you of that mention by the way. I 
only extracted it from her with the greatest 
difficulty.” 

Then without the least warning he told 
me all about himself, his parentage, his 
upbringing, the business in France. It was 
too old and usual a story to repeat, but it 
made me sorry for the chap. That is the 
tragedy of age. One gets to be like God; 
one understands everything so well and 
there is no one left to dislike at all. 

He sat there, a rather pitiful figure, and 
before I was aware of the absurdity of it 
I was giving him what advice I could about 
putting the best pieces of his past into a 
foundation and starting again with his head 
up and his eyes open. At the end he was 
making filial speeches and I was gripping 
his hand much too hard for a man who had 
had even the slightest stroke. It seemed 
he liked me. He said so at least. 

Finally he said, ‘Why did you get Aunt 
Barbara to urge me to marry Mary?” 

“T wanted to get you off her mind,” I 
answered. 

“You wanted her free to marry someone 
else, didn’t you?” 

“To marry or not to marry—just as she 
wants.” 

“This Francis Locker?” 

“Perhaps.” 

““They’ve telephoned a telegram from 
him. He gets to Bridgeville at seven. That 
means he’ll motor up by eleven or twelve. 
I guess the doctor will give me a lift, so I’ll 
be gone by that time. There’s nothing you 
need?” 

“T need sleep.’ 

““Good-by then, sir.” 

“Good-by—good luck, boy.” 

I did need sleep and I had it, sweeter 
sleep than I had enjoyed for a long time. 
When Mary woke me it was still dim in 
the room, 
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“Tt’s broken,’’-she said. 

“Then smile, young woman,” I said 
little crossly, for I had been very soun 
asleep. “I want nothing but happine 
from you: on this subject. Don’t let »| 
catch you thinking yourself disappointed j 
love—or disillusioned. You’re as lucky | 
girl as I know.” 

“T know I am, you cross thing,” sh 
answered. ‘‘Francis is here. Do you way 
to see him?”’ 

“Of course I do.” 

He came in. 

“Do you realize that it is an outrageoy 
proceeding to drag me away from civiliz: 
tion like this?”’ he berated me. 

“‘T am sensible of a grave responsibilit 
to civilization,” I admitted. 

“T could have told you this would hap 
pen,” he went on. “I know.that men « 
your age should stick to the cities. Natur 
just exhausts them. They need turmoj) 
There’s only one decent death left for 
man of eighty-odd. That’s meeting a suh 
way train head-on in fair fight.” 

“T am not eighty—odd or even,” I pro 
tested. ‘And if you are going to abuse m 
you had. better sit down. How did yo 
manage to get here before dawn?” 

“Dawn!” said Francis. ‘That is merel 
a woman’s idea of making an inyalid fed 
as ill as he should.” 

He tugged at the dark shade, whiel 
came tumbling down letting in a flood 9 
sunlight and a view of gleaming woods. 

“We can go back soon,” I remarked wit] 
as deep a sigh of relief as the human lung 
can breathe. 

“Don’t count on that,” he warned me 
“Nowlam hereI stay until I have mastere 
woodcraft. I should say that would tak 
me about three days.” 

“We can’t,” L replied. ‘‘The camp’s toi 
out of repair, the running water doesn’ 
run ——” 

“You forget,”’ he interrupted, glaring a 
me. ‘I know about plumbing.” 

We have been here ever since, It ij 
almost three weeks now. I have hee 
scribbling these pages and they have hee 
telling each other that the rest is just wha’ 
I need. 

After he had goaded the arrested wate 
into motion Francis rehabilitated the chim 
ney in the living cabin and by an exercisi 
of appalling genius patched together enoug! 
of the old screens to make that spot : 
refuge from devouring insects. 

We have not subsisted wholly on sausagi 
and buckwheat cakes. Francis enduret, 
two meals of them, then roundly abusinj. 
Mary for her ignorance and lack of enter | 
prise, drove her to the stove and started ti 
teach her cooking from his own theories | 
Our food has never been banal and we havi 
survived it. 

Mary and Francis are learning Choctay 
from Hemo—so Francis claims at least—_ 
and Francis brought with him an absurc 
piccolo on which he plays evenings, sittin; 
cross-legged before the fire. He is als 
bullying Mary out of saying “‘he don’t’ 
and “those sort of things,” but apparently 
she enjoys it. ; 

He has confided in me that he has twict 
been almost damned fool enough to pu! 
Mary in a position where she can prove hel 
superiority—which he is trying to concea 
from her—by turning him down. Botl 
times he has been saved by the smell ol 
burning fish. He is desperately super: 
stitious lest the fire go out next time anc 
betray him. 


It has happened! Blessed are they thal 
administer the counsel of the ungodly, fo! 
their plans succeed! 
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\ few days later another letter was re- 
ewed by each stockholder, this time from 
sti another broker. The letter said: 


We are credibly informed that you 
hd —— shares of the common stock of 
tr —— Copper Company, which has lately 
whdrawn its stock from the market. If 
x information is correct we are interested 
nmowing whether you are willing to sell 
yur holding and at what price you value 
+} shares. Hoping to hear from you, we 
u”’ and so on. 


‘he next day a third letter arrived, 
nsibly from a third broker, saying: 


The recent withdrawal of the cop- 
% stock, of which, we believe, you are a 
vier, inclines us to believe we can make 
~” an advantageous offer for your shares. 
ase let us know if your stock is for sale.’’ 


nd finally came an epistle from W. C. 
‘sby, as follows: 


You must have noted that the —— 
Japany has withdrawn its stock from the 
n’ket. Whether the significance of this 
nve on the part of the directors has oc- 
wed to you I do not know. However, 
-aye recently been over the company 
moerty in the West and made a study of 
aditions there that will prove highly in- 
esting to all stockholders. If I may 
wsume so far I advise you not to dispose 
fhe stock for the present. I expect to be 
nour locality sometime within the month 
y with your permission I will call upon 
~ with reference to this matter.” 


hese various letters written and sent, 

amediately set out to visit the stock- 
clers. I went in one direction and the de- 
eted broker in another. Thus prepared 
5) he varied correspondence, the holders of 
hes everywhere received us with curios- 
and eyen enthusiasm. Instead of com- 
iwith a stock canvass, we were bringing 
l;! tidings, though I was careful not to 
a from whom. 


Good Money Follows Bad 


opened the engagement by recounting 
hexcellent conditions of the property and 
h certainty of a great advance in stock 
ales. Then I came to the point. Being 
urmed of the situation, I had optioned a 
vie block of stock at a low price just 
si the directors withdrew it from the 
1iket. 

did not have money enough to swing 
ydeal, and so I was offering the stock- 
olers a chance to share in my profits in 
sirn for the use of their money. They 
‘2 to buy as much of the optioned stock 
siey could finance at $1.15 a share, which 
¢ what I had contracted to pay. The 
ik would be delivered to them and they 
€2 to hold it for the inevitable advance. 
i(doubt they had already received offers. 
ljattention was to be paid to these. I 
‘(ld keep myself conversant with the sit- 
aon and indicate the right time to sell. 
yn the sale was made I must receive 
n-half the profits. Everything would be 
1 heir hands and I depended on their 
oasty, which was above question, for the 
ament of my share. 

1 two months, during which we traveled 
12n states, visiting our stockholders, the 
reer and J sold great blocks of the stock 
2 1vestors who had previously refused to 
id another cent. My share of the spoils, 
ir deducting expenses, came to nearly 
1000. I regret to record that the stock 
esr advanced in price and it was thus 
rem to hold my friends to their agree- 
ets. 


_ Here are two typical schemes for putting 
in a blow over the public’s guard. They 
go to show how futile is ordinary watch- 
fulness. 

It is not enough to be suspicious of the 
man who comes out of a clear sky with a 
stock proposition. It is not enough to 
distrust the stranger. The rule is that safe- 
and-sane enterprises do not hawk their stock 
about and that all stock promiscuously of- 
fered is potentially dangerous. 

In most cases the swindles practiced upon 
the people at large involve stocks, but this 
is by no means the infallible rule. In most 
instances the people victimized by con 
schemes not aimed at a special class, busi- 
ness or profession, are the humble earners 
of wages or salaries, the small business 
man, the farmer; but this postulates not the 
slightest immunity for others. Persons of 


wealth and high standing are often taken | 


in, usually by fakers exploiting some scheme 
that deals with the arts, the traffic in an- 
tiques or even the public interest in chari- 
ties. The recent war brought a large num- 
ber of charity frauds to public attention 
and resulted in the imprisonment of some 
of the conspirators. Others were too aloofly 
placed to be reached. 


Ingenious Book Frauds 


The swindler watches with a shrewd and 
all-seeing eye every development that may 
be turned to profit. So within recent years 
he has observed the growing interest in 
books and fine editions in this country. He 
has seen the great development of the 
bibliophile fever. He has watched the great 
mart for rare and costly books transferred 
from London to New York—and he long 
since interpreted this movement in terms of 
profit to himself. 

Several years ago a set of schemers set 
out to defraud wealthy Americans, prin- 
cipally women, through de-luxe editions of 
books. The conspirators supplied them- 
selves with numerous sets of books, mostly 
of the sort blessed with a slightly erotic 
flavor. These sets were bound extrava- 
gantly and generally in scandalous taste. 
Armed with such sets, the sharpers went 
to men and women of means and told a 
story. 

Mr. So-and-So had long been in the mar- 
ket for the blank edition of such-and-such 
works bound by Nullo. It was well known 
that Mr. So-and-So was an enthusiast and 
had heretofore paid very high prices. But 
he had never been able to get just these 
books. The schemer had now such a set 
under option. Unhappily, Mr. So-and-So 
was in Kurope and might not return for 
six months. Here was a great chance at 
profit likely to go to waste. 

‘‘How do I figure in this?’’ demanded 
the victim. 

“‘T want you to buy the set from its pres- 
ent owner,” said the con man. ‘‘It can be 
had for $3000, and So-and-So will pay 
$7500. 

‘Tf you will buy the set and hold it till 
he gets back from Europe I will put you 
in touch with the present owner and engi- 
neer the deal for half the profits. You are 
protected all the way. You buy the books 
in person, you hold them till So-and-So gets 
back and you sell them to him. I trust 
you to pay me my share, for I know you to 
be too wealthy and too honorable to de- 
fraud me.”’ 

This proposition was backed up by fraud- 
ulent telegrams and letters and in most 
instances with quite-genuine records of the 
purchases made by So-and-So and the prices 
paid. The names of some of the greatest 
American collectors were used by these bold 
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Ready cooked ready to serve 


Heinz Spaghetti is a delicious dish. That 
is the testimony of thousands of women who 
have found it so acceptable and satisfying to 
the whole family that they are serving it 
more and more frequently. 

It is an exceptionally good change from 
too much meat. It is nutritious and eco- 
nomiecal. We make our own dry Spaghetti 
and prepare and cook it from the recipe of 
a famous Italian chef. 

It is cooked with the well-known Heinz 
tomato sauce and selected cheese. And all 
you have to do is to heat and serve. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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o— The Braxton is shaped to fit the body a 


Has your Belt these 
many Merits? 


Remember in the “good old days” how you used 
to drag your shirt on over your head? 


Squirming ceased with the coming of the shirt that 
could be buttoned and unbuttoned like a coat —it 
was an unlooked-for but needful improvement in 
men’s wear. 


Buckle on a Braxton—the belt for men—and you'll 
find it as much an improved belt as the coat shirt 
was an improved shirt. 


Not a strap with a buckle, but a belt custom-made 
of the finest leathers—that’s the Braxton. 


Further, it’s molded to fit the natural curves of 
the body, and reinforced at the hips— you can be 
sure of your Braxton’s always keeping its dressy 
looks. And you can also be sure of all-daylong 
comfort about the waist. Men who give heed to the 
details of their ap- ; 
parel wear Braxtons 
for dress, for busi- 
ness, and for play. 


iN 
i 


e THIS ‘IS x 
* GENUINE» 


Step into your 
haberdasher’s today. 
Buckle ona Braxton. 
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operators, with the result that literally hun- 
dreds of wealthy or prosperous women, pro- 
fessional men and others were drawn into 
the scheme. Several of the women were 
duped into buying whole shelves full of 
these showily bound but otherwise common- 
place editions at prices ranging from $1500 
to $10,000 a set. Two women whose losses 
figured in the subsequent trials were victim- 
ized to the extent of nearly $60,000 each. 
They discovered that the prospective buyer 
was not in the market for the purchased 
sets and that these editions were worth not 
more than seventy-five dollars—to give an 
average figure. Prosecutions landed the 
chief conspirators in Atlanta. The public 
loss was not less than $500,000. . 
Ten years ago two young men reared in 
one of the smaller cities determined to start 
a building-and-savings association in their 
home town. One of them had credit and 
connections, the other the necessary busi- 
ness equipment. They launched out in a 
modest and honest way and soon built their 
business up to considerable proportions. 
Their success in this limited field and some 
of the profits they had been able to amass 
tempted them tospread their wings. Shortly 
afterward these two men opened a similar 
institution in one of the largest American 
cities. They advertised in the newspapers 


| and periodicals, offering to pay four and 


a half per cent on savings accounts. It will 


| be noted that they had eliminated the 


building feature from their calculations. In 


| response to copious advertising came many 


letters carrying deposits. A very large class 
of conservative but simple people were 
drawn to this enterprise by the comparative 
modesty of its claims. The interest offered 
was higher than that usually paid at savings 
banks, the claims of the company seemed 
to argue absolute safety and the amounts 
receivable were small. School-teachers, 
professors, clerical men and women and 
many others put their savings at the dis- 
position of these men. 

In a very short time the company came 
to have heavy deposits in hand. Shift was 
now made to employ this money, profit- 
ably. One of the two promoters projected 
a great speculation in suburban building 
lots. He went to an attractive district on 
the outskirts of the city and bought up at 
$1000 an acre a great stretch of unimproved 
land. This real estate was now used for the 
purposes of a swindle of a common type 
against which the public needs to be warned. 


Victims of High Finance 


Each acre of land was divided into 
twenty lots, leaving space for streets and 
alleys. The land had all been bought in the 
name of the individual promoter, who now 
formed a real-estate corporation which he 
called the Holding Company. This 
was, in fact, a subsidiary of the first com- 
pany and was officered with puppets. To 
the holding company the promoter now 
sold the lots into which he had subdivided 
his unimproved land, taking a huge profit 
on each acre. The holding company in turn 
mortgaged the lots to the first company at 
the rate of about $800 a lot. In this wise 
the first company lent the savings of the 


| public, on which it promised to pay four and 


a half per cent interest through conserva- 
tive investment, to the realty concern, and 
it lent this money at the rate of $16,000 for 
each acre of land, though the men manipu- 
lating the deal had just bought the land for 
a thousand dollars an acre. The realty con- 
cern, to be sure, turned over the borrowed 
$16,000—or most of it—to the original 
promoter, who was the dominating figure 
in the land speculation, the realty company 


| and the savings institution. Up to this 
| point the thing bears the aspect of a most 


outrageous misuse of deposits. But an 
element of equity was now introduced. 
The holding company began to advertise 
the lots in the suburban tract and tried to 
attract home builders. In order to make 


| ends meet each lot had of course to bring 
an exorbitant figure, and we shortly saw 


small lots offered at $1500 each in a tract 
that had cost $1000 an acre two months 
earlier. Had it been possible to vend all 
this property at this enormously inflated 
figure the depositors might have been safe, 
but such exaggerated booms cannot stand 
up. A few lots were sold to gullible people, 
who thus became the secondary victims of 
these scheming gentlemen. But their chief 
sufferers were the thousands of innocents 
who had believed themselves conservative 
when they sent their savings thousands of 
miles to be held by advertising financiers 
whom they had never seen. 


f 
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One day the bubble broke. The doors 
both companies closed, receivers were a| 


pointed, the books investigated and 4] 


promoters arrested. A great scandal e 
sued, but in the end the ery and exciteme 
subsided into empty tears and regrets. 
was found impossible to prosecute the pr 
moters with any chance of conviction, f 
there had been an element of equity in ¢] 
transaction and it would have been ye 
difficult to prove that the heads of {] 
companies had actually designed the ry 
of their depositors. They—or one of them- 
had certainly pocketed great and illic 
profits, but that in itself is not an offen 
under our laws as they stand to-day. 

The upshot was that the people lost ty 
and one-half million dollars and no one yw; 
punished. No doubt many of my reade 
will recall this affair with more than impe 
sonal feeling. 

Every few years the fashion changes 
speculations and in con. Within five yea 
there was a gold-mining rage, somewh 
earlier a fondness for inventions, and in b 
tween a land craze. To-day all the ea: 
money in the country streams to oil. The 
are reasons for this—good and bad. The 
have, to be sure, been fairly recent ( 
strikes in both new and old fields. It is ali 
true that the war developed a demand {| 
oil and oil products such as had ney, 
been experienced, and prices rose with tl 
demand. All in all, the legitimate ; 
industry is in very prosperous conditio) 
but this has little or nothing to do with t 
great expansion of the speculative ( 
business. 


Fake Oil Companies 


In the very beginning of my articles Ir 
ferred to this—thousands of new oil co) 
cerns in eighteen months.and only three pi 
cent showing any assets. On what is th 
enormous growth based? Certainly not¢ 
the prosperity of the established companie 
And, except in rare instances, not on ar 
tangible discoveries of oil. The great speci 
lative passion which came with the war an 
long outlived it has simply been seized : 
a medium in which to float innumerab 
oil-stock booms. One thing alone is certai 
about the situation—that a great deal | 
money will be lost for the people. Ninet) 
seven per cent of the new companies ai 
without merit, according to compete! 
investigation. Is that enough? 

For the reason that oil is just now tl 
chief medium of mulcting the people I wis 
to explain in detail the methods used } 
swindlers and wildcat promoters of ¢ 
companies. 

Oil-stock companies are floated and tl 
frauds perpetrated in three general way) 
The stock of an oil concern may be offere 
from hand to hand in a small group or 
single town. This is the confidential pri 
motion. Everyone is made to belieye thi 
he is being offered a secret opportunity | 
wonderful value. The dupe becomes hy} 
notized and in turn aids to gull his neig) 
bor. The promoters work in and out amor 
the interested group and soon haye tl 
purses wrung dry. The second form of pri 
motion is the advertising hurrah. This 
generally worked from some large cit 
through the newspapers. The stock 
offered at fixed prices, which are arbitraril 
advanced from time to time by the directo! 
of the fake concerns. The public sends i 
its money through the mails in response t 
the advertising and the mail canvass—an 
that is the end of the money. The thir 
form of promotion entails the manipul: 
tion of an oil stock on the market, gene 
ally the New York curb. In all these plar 
salesmen may be employed to vend th 
stock. : 

Such concerns never, or almost neve. 
have assets worthy the name. At mos 
they own questionable claims in or ne? 
some established oil field—usually the 
most recently discovered. There may © 
may not be oil under the property of th 
company. No one knows who buys th 
stock. Normally the chances are té 
thousand to one against the investor. I 
practice the odds are even much longer, fo 
a promoter who has any substantial reaso 
for suspecting the actual presence of 0 
under his leased land would be a fool ¢ 
the first water to invite the public to hi 
feast. , ; 

What these fake concerns trade on is th 
adjacence to their claims of an actual 0! 
field. I cannot pause to go into long tec 
nical explanations, but it is a fact that th 
nearness of an oil field may mean everythin| 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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A Buda engine under the hood means 
positive road ability. 


From the complete line of Buda engines, 
you may select the standard size of power 
plant for a given truck model, or employ 
on the same base a larger, more powerful 
Buda for pneumatic tire service. 


Eight Buda models are uniform in the 
quality developed by 38 years of engi- 
neering and manufacturing experience. 
THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey (QUuSic°), [/linozs 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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Curtain, Then 
Plenty °o/ Light 


When the curtain falls—that’s when 
the theatre, moving picture show or 
Chautauqua needs a bright light that 
never fails. 

Hundreds of show-houses, carnivals and 
circuses are lighted by Universal portable 
or stationary electric lighting plants (4 
K. W. capacity, one size only) 

driven by the 


Four- 
Cylinder 
Motor 


—the standardized, water-cooled motor 
that burns either gasoline, kerosene or gas. 
Extra large bearings, patented governor, 
trouble-proof oiling system. Vibration- 
less and very quiet. 
Do you want electric lights in your home? 
A Universal gives reliable service with a 
surplus of power for home and farm electric 
appliances. 

Write for Bulletin No. 30 on 

Lighting Plants and Bulletin 

No. 29 on Marine Motors. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


Sta. 44 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The U.S.War Dept. used over 1500 
Universals in the Army and Navy. 


Old Sown Cances 


Lightness 


One chap said an “Old Town 
Canoe”’ was so light he ‘‘thought it 
would float on a heavy fall of dew.’ 


’ 


That's a slight exaggeration, but an 


“Old Town”’ will floa€ loaded in the 


shallowest water. 


An “Old Town Canoe” is light as 
a cork and quick to respond to the 


slightest stroke of the paddle. Write 


for catalog showing different models, 
and canoes in use. 3000 in stock. 


$67 up. Easy to get from dealer or 


factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 


952 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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or nothing at all. Gushers are brought in 
fifty miles from the known wells. Other 
borings only a hundred yards from a produc- 
tive well may be dry as dust. The proxim- 
ity of oil means absolutely nothing, unless 
one is on the spot and an oil geologist into 
the bargain. 

One other warning: I am informed by 
practical oil men that $50,000 will exploit 
the possibilities of any average oil claim. 
At the very largest estimate $100,000 will 
sink wells enough to determine beyond all 
doubt whether any piece of property con- 
ceals oil in its depths. In most instances 
$25,000 will do the work. But are oil-stock 
companies incorporated for such modest 
capitals? They are not. Generally the pro- 
motion is for a million dollars or more. 
Why? Because the companies were formed 
to sell stock. If the man tempted to specu- 
late in oil stocks will bear this in mind 
always he will save himself money and 
sorrow. 

A single reminiscence will cover the oil 
game, for it embraces elements of several 
of the dodges which swindlers in oil stocks 
come on the public. 

Several years ago in one of the periodic 
flare-ups of new interest in an established 
field a gentleman of long and unclean expe- 
rience in the oil-promotion business was 
tempted to hurry West seeking whom he 
might devour. Arrived in the oil country, 
he spent several months looking for a 
chance to pick up a promising claim. Like 
all other crooked gentlemen, the pro- 
moter did not mind finding an oil well or 
a gold mine—for his own purse. But 
everything was bought up. Not a lease 
worth a single drill point could be had for 
love or money. What the old oil companies 
did not control was in the hands of local 
people, who held their land at enormous 
prices. There were no pickings left for 
the designing promoter. But he was a 
man of resource. Neither man nor 
Nature could lightly say him nay. 

One morning he packed himself into 
a rented motor car and drove far afield. 
He cannot have been seeking oil, for he 
traveled beyond the tested and estab- 
lished limits of the field. Perhaps he 
was seeking something else. At any 
rate, he found it. Thirty miles beyond 
the farthest extent of the oil country 
he discovered a fine piece of undisturbed 
woodland. The trees stood as in the 
ancient days. Neither ax nor plow had 
disturbed the primitiveness of the place. 
A brook—or creek, as the natives called 
it—rambled through the woods. The red- 
headed woodpeckers drummed on mold- 
ering bark. Nature, detachment, oppor- 
tunity! The adventurer bought forty acres 
of this excellent real estate for twenty dol- 


lars an acre and set out at once for St. Louis. 


Here the enterprising gentleman set up 
an office, employed a stenographer and 
went to work. In three weeks he had a 
dozen men of small substance interested in 
a new oil claim in his particular field. To 
each he had spoken quiet and provocative 
words. He wanted no noise, no advertising. 
This was a legitimate thing and no big 
money was required. He would take in 
only enough people to finance the thing in 
the most conservative way, for he was not 
anxious to give away a good thing to the 
general public. It sounded plausible. Sev- 
eral enthusiasts put up small amounts of 
money. The promoter immediately hur- 
ried back to his claim, accompanied by a 
person whom he had singled out as his 
confederate. On the way out he explained. 
He found that he had chosen wisely, for the 
elected sided in with the schemer’s plan. 


Oiling the Oil Field 


In about ten days these two men threw 
up a hasty shelter in their little wilderness, 
dammed the brook roughly at one point to 
form a pool and created an oil seepage. 
This they accomplished with nothing more 
complex than two barrels of crude oil 
brought from the adjacent wells and about 
three hundred feet of one-inch iron pipe. A 
hole was dug at a high point of the land 
and the barrels buried. They were then 
connected with the iron pipe and this was 
run through a narrow trench to a point 
within a few feet of the creek, well above 
the pool, The pipe ended in the ground, 
with a blind outlet. The oil could be trusted 
to seep the rest of the distance.’ The dig- 
gings were now carefully covered and 
tamped. Leaves, twigs and fallen branehes 
were scattered about to conceal the opera- 
tions. An oil claim had been salted. 
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In the next few weeks the schemer and 
his confederate guided a number of small 
parties of prospective stockholders to the 
claim. An unmistakable oil scum floated on 
the pool, and when it was allowed to run 
off and the brook redammed the scum 
gathered again. No doubt this oil had been 
seeping so for generations. : 

The promoter organized a company capi- 
talized at five millions. To those who ques- 
tioned so great a capital he made the usual 
explanations. It might prove advantageous 
to buy up great tracts of land in all direc- 
tions from the present small property. 
Who was to say at what point along the 
creek’s course the seepage was coming from 
theearth? Ex- 
aminations 
would have to 
be made and 
the land all 
along the 
creek might 
have to be 
bought up to Fo 
keep others seas 
from sharing 
in the wealth. 


All this would take money. If a great de- 
velopment were to prove necessary it would 
be better to have a company amply capi- 
talized. On the other hand, if small money 
would put the thing on its feet no one was 
more anxious than he to keep out unneces- 
sary sharers in the spoils. These arguments 
have always quieted the fears of foolish 
people. They did in this case. Incorpora- 
tion was for five million shares at one dollar, 
with half the stock for the promoter. 

In six months he and his confederate had 
taken in about 900 local people for a total 
of nearly $200,000. With this money some 
shacks were built on the land and options 
were taken on property upstream from the 
original claim. The natives wondered what 
anyone wanted with options on their useless 
land, but they pocketed the money and 
kept their peace. 

Now with the money of 900 Western 
dupes safely in his pocket, the promoter had 
laid the groundwork for the great coup he 
had been planning from the beginning. Sup- 
plied with photographs, reports, letters of 
approval from his dupes and all manner of 
fabricated evidence, heset out for New York. 
As soon as he had established himself in of- 
fices in the Wall Street district the wily pro- 
moter began torecanyass his stockholders in 
the West, not for the purpose of selling ad- 
ditional stock this time, but to sound out the 
confidence of his victims. What he had to 
know now was what proportion of his origi- 
nal investors might be likely to dump their 
shares on the market, once they saw a profit. 
This was a very important consideration, for 
he planned to put his utterly fraudulent 
shares on the curb and bull them. He must 
know in advance how much of the Western 
stock was likely to be offered, for he must 
be prepared to buy all offerings and thus 
protect his artificial market. He had, to be 
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sure, nearly all of the $200,000 paic\ 
stock by the St. Louis victims, but this i 
was not too large for the ambitious prog'y 
he had in mind. 

The promoter’s correspondence wit}}j 
Western stockholders soon convinced. 
that the general rule would hold good i 
but a few cases. Men who buy oil stadt 
one dollar seldom think of selling when 3 
see the market at two dollars. Instead 5 
hold for four dollars, and when the qua 
tion reaches this figure they resolve to i 
for eight dollars. The promoter has see; 
the establishing of this psychology. } 
initial claims have been so magnificent 4 
most of his investors expect to get 
or one hundred dollars for their one-d)) 
shares. They hold on through any mas 
and eventually hold the sack. The sche}; 
convinced himself that not two per cer) 
his dupes would sell at any reason | 
figure. Now he was ready for the mag } 
cent adventure. 

In rapid succession he arrat 
with different curb brokers for | 
handling of his stock. These |} 
all knew that here was a grey 

speculative affair, at least, in w 

the quoted prices would be a). 

lutely arbitrary and created y 

washing of stock which never pai | 

out of the hands of the prom) 
and his hirelings. This knowl. 
notwithstanding, they undertook } 
work his campaign for him. 

More than that, they charged | 
very low commissions. Some of t]¢ 
houses make a great part of t} 
money out of stock washing and ty 
are not particular. 


The Ballyhoo of the Curt 


These preliminary arrangem«s 
made, the promoter flowered out 
morning with the usual advertisem s 
in the morning newspapers. He | 
nounced the curb listing of his sti | 
trumpeted the fictitious claims of 5 
company and promised advances} 
price, urging all to buy while the b+ 
ing was good. When the mait 
opened his five brokers immediai; 
began offering and dealing in } 
stock. The one-dollar shares plun | 
into their curb career at two dol; 
and fifty cents and the stock clo} 
the day at two dollars and seve! 
cents. On the face of the mar} 
hundreds of shares had been dealt . 
The truth was there had not bee} 
single bona fide sale of a share. T) 
was quite as expected. The seci| 
day the stock went past the three‘! 
lar mark and speculators began tot} 
notice. Now the campaign begar| 
earnest. Newspapers in all the pi: 
cipal cities carried constantly larger adv‘ 
tisements of this oil stock. And the mar | 
went slowly but surely higher. It toucl 
four dollars and trading actually beca ' 
brisk. Most of the transactions were s| 
fictitious. In fact, the washing was 01) 
greater scale than ever, but the public 1} 
becoming interested and the promoter 1) 
selling off some of his two and one-l 
millions in stock. 

In a short time the market price of ’ 
stock reached five dollars. A stampede 
buying ensued. The original stockholdé| 
instead of selling and taking their pri! 
like men wise and cautious, bought heav. 
at four and five dollars. In the climb’) 
market they saw the substantiation of | 
promoter’s vaunting claims. He had spok 
truly. Their shares would go to one hi| 
dred dollars. They held on like grim de@| 
and bought ever more. | 

In New York the situation was quite 
favorable. Some speculative buyers nal) 
rally took short profits. Having boug 
in at four dollars they were willing to s 
again at five dollars. The promoter boug 
the proffered stock through his eurb bre’ 
ers and protected his market. Other shai 
ers on the curb began to sell the sto 
short. The promoter soon saw that the 
jackals were eating out of his purse. | 
immediately demanded delivery of 1) 
shares. The short sellers had none to ¢ 
liver and were caught at a forbidden pre 
tice. Thereafter they let the stock alo| 
and the wily promoter went on his flay 
tious way of profit. 

The stock continued to rise. It touch! 
five dollars and fifty cents and six dolla!) 
The roar of mighty claims continued | 
resound’ in the newspaper advyertisemen’ 
and the sheafs of mail which went © 
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nifty stenographers to all who had 
) the shares. More and more ama- 
-seculators in every sizable city bought 
sick. It touched seven dollars. At 
yice many shrewd buyers unloaded, 
je schemer’s receipts were now so 
ehat such bits of caution no longer 
omoded him. He broke the market 
str and then started it back up. 
h man understood perfectly that so 
-, he maintained a rising market not 
re cent of those who had bought the 
kyould sell. Greed, greed, relentless 
dossessed the whole speculating crew. 
«k that could rise from two dollars 
itty cents to seven dollars steadily, 
4 after month, with hardly ever a bad 
just have solid virtues behind it. 
, stock would surely go higher. Let 
«| what we have and buy more. So 
libs summed the situation. 
yhis time the promoter was able to 
the psychology of his market ac- 
ty and to calculate his percentages. 
fend that about ten per cent of the 
m” was eaten up in protecting his 
i. Another fifteen per cent was taken 
} brokers’ commissions. Constant 
nig of thousands of shares runs up the 
«of the curb houses. The advertising 
verhead consumed twenty-five per 
jore, leaving just an even half of all 
y3 for the promoter. Remember, he 
sing his own two and one-half millions 
es, not the treasury stock of the com- 
7/Since he was able to vend this stock 
heurb at from two dollars and a half 
va dollars—a probable average of five 
11a share—it will be seen that his two 
ce-half million shares had an exploi- 
xralue of $12,500,000. Supposing that 
p'moter might stick it out till he had 
i his stock, he might on this basis 
ywn a personal profit of more than 
000—a lot of money to take out 
f — woodlot and two barrels of 
eil. 
a the promoter did not drive his 
sihorse to the limit. He had cleaned 
ne than four millions when he de- 
i; was time to come the clean-up. He 
istily summoned his dummy board 
m:tors, dominated by himself and his 
nl confederate, and proposed that the 
i-de stockholders, who had paid money 
ilir shares, be put in charge of the 
pry. A dozen simple people who had 
} most heavily of the stock were 
e directors and officers of the com- 
7. The promoter stepped down from 
cicial emoluments and left the con- 
) those who owned stock. These 
py men were flattered to be elected 
fe in so prosperous a corporation. 
yielt themselves suddenly risen to 
1al election. They were no longer 
irs and clerks and physicians, but 
1Ors. 
ue was a meeting of the new board at 
Faothing much was done beyond the 
ir of a resolution of confidence in the 
aer—the man who had made this 
d'ful company a success. 


The Schemer Cleans Up 


rgret to tell you that the cunning 
nr then and there retired from the 
éd left it to his successors. The work 
wrry of his campaign had worn him 
a1 he sailed for Europe to take a long 
_On the curb the shares still stood 
iilly at seven dollars, but if one came 
lie found no market. If he offered his 
eat six or five dollars he was sur- 
cto find that there were still no buy- 
‘ne support had gone from under and 
vole monstrous inflation collapsed. In 
je directors tried to throw the treas- 
syck on the market, to develop the 
©y in which they still had childish 
i. A visit to the place disclosed that 
cy scum no longer gathered on the 
. The schemer’s confederate had long 
> ug up the barrels, torn up the pipes 
cstroyed the evidence. 

€: was a scheme in which victims had 
| lured by two of the three common 
is used in oil-stock promotions. The 
intial canvass had been employed 
tact the Western stockholders, who 
l¢ the money with which this man 
ud his greater flare in Wall Street, so 
ne set of unfortunates paid to ac- 
psh the discomfiture of a larger group, 
lithe final stampede the original gulls 
vl themselves to be further bled. 
rf] lay the novelty of this scheme. 
al washing of the stock on the curb 
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was no more than the usual thing. It is 
done every day with dozens of bogus 
stocks. Yet the public is ever willing and 
woeful. 

To some it may seem astounding that 
such tricks as all these succeed; to a much 
larger number the thing will not fall strange 
at all. I verily believe that two men out of 
every three over this broad and populous 
land have been made to pay tribute to 
some form of con—great or small. I my- 
self, for all my playing from the inside, 
have been taken in by rascals no more 
clever than the street vendor and tricked 
by a belated gentleman who needed to sell 
his watch at a great sacrifice. Deep down 
in all of us there is that fundsmental im- 
pulse for chance taking which is pedestaled 
on greed and the sense of the romantic. 
When I look back upon my fuscous days I 
am shaken with a laughter of wonderment. 

I have seen two brothers rise to vast 
and venal celebrity in New York in a way 
to astound the most credulous. These boys 
came out of a somnholent Missouri Valley 
town, where one had been a drummer with 
a penchant for the bookmakers and the 
other a haberdasher. A small account in 
the corner bank had been their nearest 
approach to finance. If they knew the 
difference between a bond and a share of 
stock before they hit New York I am 
mightily surprised. Yet they set them- 
selves up in an office building, sent their 
advertisements broadcast over the country, 
raked in several millions of dollars. A pair 
of untutored small-town boys had taken in 
many thousands of good, honest, shrewd 
people, all quite up to the average of in- 
sight and intelligence, I assure you. 


The Asbestos Mine 


Worse yet, within six months a man set 
up the claim in the great and cynical city of 
New York that he had discovered asbestos 
deposits on a large estate on Staten Island, 
which is part of New York City and only a 
fifteen-minute ferry ride from Wall Street. 
The truth was that on this property there 
were stratified rocks containing minute de- 
posits of asbestos—about enough to make 
the recovery of a dollar’s worth of the 
material cost fifty. Yet this schemer formed 
a company and hawked his stock in New 

ork. 

One Sunday afternoon the promoter was 
showing a group of about fifty stockholders 
over the property, pointing out big bowl- 
ders of limestone as solid chunks of asbestos. 
Unhappily the owner of the estate had re- 
turned unexpectedly from the West. From 
his veranda he saw the numerous party 
prowling about in his cow pasture and was 
naturally led to saunter oyer and discover 
what the sudden interest in his thistles 
might portend. The promoter assured him 
that these were the stockholders of a mining 
company who held an option on this land 
for the removal of the asbestos. From whom 
had this option been had? From the owner, 
to be sure. And who was the owner? Mr. 
John V. Blank. Mr. Blank, who did not 
know whether to be amused or angry, asked 
the speculative gentleman if he had ever 
met Mr. Blank and, being answered in the 
affirmative, asked his guest whether he 
noted any suspicional resemblance. The 
visiting stockholders withdrew. The next 
day Blank complained to the district at- 
torney, who notified the promoter that his 
stock selling must cease. Word of it got 
into the newspapers. In spite of all this 
the promoter continued to sell this worth- 
less stock and the public continued to buy 
it. The offices of the concern had to be 
raided, the doors padlocked and the pro- 
moter cast into jail before the public 
credulity caught its brakes. 

Verily there is no limit to the vacuous 
guilelessness of mankind. But perhaps you 
think there is. Surely, say you, there are 
forms of confidence gaming which can no 
longer succeed anywhere. Certainly no one 
in these days would buy a gold brick, for 
instance. Listen, my children, and you 
shall hear. 

In the dying months of 1916, Josiah, a 
gentleman full of years and crotchets, 
swore at his nurse for the last time, turned 
his face to the wall and passed, let us 
admit, to a better world. Life had dealt 
not gently but substantially with Josiah, 
and he left his only nephew something 
like $150,000 to ease the younger man’s 
grief. Josiah had been a solid rather than 
a prominent man. The local newspapers 
announced his passing and chronicled the 
facts and figures of his will. The city jour- 
nals contained a paragraph each about 
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Josiah’s dying and devising. Most men 
wondered whom this ordinary event might 
interest. Of that again. 

Josiah had been dead three or four weeks 
and his nephew was just come into pos- 
session of the estate when a telegram ar- 
rived from Arizona addressed to the dead 
man. The nephew naturally opened it and 
read with puzzled and startled eyes: 


“Congratulations. Claim turns out all 
expected and more. Letter follows. Strict- 
est secrecy necessary.” 


Young Josiah was a badly confused heir 
for the five days required for the passage of 
a letter from Arizona. At last came the 
day and the epistle, in a large envelope, 
carefully addressed and backed, registered 
and sealed with dabs of wax. Young Josiah 
took this portentous-looking thing into a 
slightly unsteady hand and tore it open. 
He found this letter, written in ink, with 
some misspelling and regrettable solecisms 
in punctuation: 


“Dear Friend: It gives us great pleasure 
to tell you the great success that has just 
come our way. Again congratulations and 
thanks. Our venture has turned out won- 
derfully—past all our expectations. 

“We had nearly used up the last two 
thousand you sent us when we hit the 
yellow stuff last Thursday. We struck a 
ledge that is the richest thing we have either 
of us ever seen in this country. In four 
days we have taken out by hand about 
$80,000 in gold values. We have all this 
gold in hand and will do nothing in the 
way of disposing of it until you are here to 
receive your half interest. 

“Would suggest that you come at once if 
you can, as this matter is of the greatest 
importance and a lot of things have to be 
done quickly and quietly. We think we’ve 
got a mine that will develop millions. 

“You understand how strictly confiden- 
tial all this is. More than that, there are 
certain details that must be attended to be- 
fore we are at all safe. Our mutual interest 
demands secrecy for the present. 

“Can you come at once? Are at Blank’s 
Hotel as usual. Please let us know at earli- 
est convenience. Hurrah!” 


Young Josiah trembled with excitement 
and a fine cold perspiration developed be- 
tween his shoulder blades. It was not at all 
strange that his uncle had never said any- 
thing of this mining venture of his. He was 
secretive by nature and resented the slight- 
est inquisitiveness on the part of his pro- 
spective heir. So he had been venturing in 
gold mines and now he had struck it rich 
after he was dead and gone. Well, well! 


An Answer by Wire 


Young Josiah wondered just what he 
ought to do. He felt like consulting the 
family lawyer. Should he? Strict secrecy 
was enjoined. Perhaps he had better not 
be rash. Evidently Uncle Josiah’s partners 
in the West did not know of his death. Well, 
until things cleared up a bit it was better so. 


. With the old man dead, they might try to 


do his estate out of its rightful share. The 
longer he pondered the affair the more 
young Josiah was convinced that he ought 
to go West as his uncle’s representative. 
Next morning he sent this wire: 


“Unable to travel. Am sending my 
nephew with full power to act for me. Will 
leave Tuesday evening at seven-thirty; 
arrive Sunday night. Please meet him at 
train.” 


That night there was mirth in Arizona 
and the desert hills shook with joy. The 
prospectors laid by all care and drank the 
health and uninterrupted prosperity of 
Josiah. True, old Josiah was dead this 
month or so and had gone where health 
might be a matter of indifference to him, 
but the thought of prosperity, it seemed, 
had charms to make his spirit transcend 
the tomb. 8 

**All of which proves,” observed one 
schemer after his fifth imbibition of purest 
bootleg, “‘that the dead are alive.” 

“Or the live ones dead from the neck 
up,” suggested the other into his glass. 

Such candor convinced them both that 
they had been drinking too much and they 
went off to their rooms and to sleep. In the 
morning one man set out for the mining 
claim and the other took himself out and 
sat for hours in the sun acquiring a tan 
which the circumstance of his very recent 
arrival from the East had denied him. A 
delicate pallor might strike even young 
Josiah as unsuited to a rough prospector. 
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So he continued to sit in the sun. The days 
passed, and the nights. At length came 
Josiah—bag, baggage and anxiety. The 
sun-tanned gentleman greeted him as he 
came from the step of his Pullman with a 
hearty Western handshake and much out- 
pouring of enthusiasm. After a session of 
explanation and a drink or two of such 
stuff as made the delicate lining of Josiah’s 
interior quiver with resentment the new- 
comer was put to bed. With the first 
trickle of dawn he was set astride a horse 
and the schemer led the way to the wil- 
derness. That night they camped out on 
the mesa. The next morning they began 
the ascent and about noon they joined the 
other man in one of the loneliest, man- 
forsakenest bits of scenery on file in a 
county clerk’s office. 

With great solemnity and careful search- 
ing of all the horizons the two confederates 
led Josiah into a cut and showed him a 
place where yellow-looking stone and gravel 
had been disturbed. This, said they, was 
the outcropping of their mine; this was 
their ledge; that stuff was gold ore. And 
how was Josiah to know? One doesn’t 
acquire a speaking familiarity with iron 
pyrites on Boston Common, 


Josiah in the Desert 


Once more the hardy Westerners searched 
the distant sky line for possible peeping 
coyotes before they led the breathless 
Josiah into a natural cavern. Here they 
scooped away the earth, drew forth a box, 
threw back the lid and disclosed to the eyes 
of the astounded young man a sight which 
no man ever forgets—his first glimpse at a 
hoard of gold. There lay the precious metal 
before the man from the East, grinning at 
him with a cold red balefulness, coquetting 
him with treacherous bright eyes—$80,000 
worth at least, he was told. 

Thetwoswindlers explained their method 
of mining. 

They had stamped the ore by hand, which 
wasn’t hard to do as it was nearly pure 
gold loosely held together. Then they had 
melted down the metal and poured it 
roughly into holes they had scooped out in 
the sand. That was why the ingots were 
rough and uneven. But see how they shone 
with the untarnished brilliance of the noble 
metal! 

‘‘Feel the weight of the dern stuff,’”’ sug- 
gested one of the pair, tossing one of the 
ingots at Josiah. 

“Cut into it with your knife,’ added 
the other. “It’s as soft as lead. The 
simon-pure stuff.” 

Young Josiah did as he was bid, wonder- 
ing more and more. 

They sat in the grotto and talked. Eve- 
ning came. One of the men got out a 
skillet and some rough pans and gave 
Josiah his first rasher of bacon cooked in 
the wilderness and his first taste of biscuits 
from a camp oven. They went out and 
watched the purple gloaming wander over 
the mountains and the retreating desert. 
They let nigrescence and complete black- 
ness steal over them without noting or 
caring. The stars were spread above them 
in a golden fresco. The moon boiled up 
out of an aureous floor. One of the con- 
spirators lay back on the cool stone and 
began to sing from a pleasant throat. He 
sang joyously and blithely, like a man who 
has tasted “‘triumphant love, effective en- 
terprise.”’ And the spirit of his voice went 
into Josiah. 

After a while they went back into the 
grotto, lighted a fire at the mouth to take 
of the chill and had a good confidential 
chat. 

“‘Let’s put the stuff away first,’ said 
one of the confederates as they sat down 
to their deliberations. 

“Don’t,”’ protested the other, 
stay. 
mine.” 

He patted the ingots fondly and Josiah 
decided that he was a man of sentiment. 
But they got down to business presently. 

“T suppose your uncle has told you how 
we met and got together on this thing,’’ the 
songster began. 

“Don’t believe he has,’’ ventured Josiah. 

“T was back East two years ago looking 
for capital when a friend of mine introduced 
us,”’ said the speaker easily. “I told your 
uncle about this prospect and he was will- 
ing to risk a few thousand. Four thousand 
he put into this thing—not much, but just 
what we needed. We couldn’t have got on 
without him. We owe the old man a lot. 
But I guess he’ll never regret the coin he 
lent us.” (Concluded on Page 89) 


“Let it 
I like to look at it and know it’s 
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So that’s how it happened?” said 
oah meditatively. 

[hat’s the way,” said the other. ‘““Won- 
ewhat the old man’ll say when you come 
ecping back East with $80,000 worth of 
o| in your baggage!” He laughed in 
nipation. 

You don’t mean that I’m to carry that 
9)?” said Josiah in alarm. 

Sertes, m’boy,” said the other con- 
jutor. ““That’s what you’re here for.” 

ut,” argued Josiah, “why not sell it 
s) and send uncle’s share back by check?” 

‘That'd be better,” said the first speaker, 
eept for certain facts which we’ll ex- 
lai. L asked your uncle to come out here 
very good reasons. He wouldn’t need 
qinations, but you’re new to this and 
spose you do. We can’t sell the gold 
» because if I go to an assay office or a 
yn: and try to dispose of this stuff the 
squestion will be where’d I get it. Then 
dither have to tell where my mine is or 
<'d take me for a thief.” 

‘3ut why not tell where our mine is?”’ 
‘rood Lord!’’ ejaculated one plotter. 

“hat won’t do,’”’ said the other. 

“ut it’s our mine—or yours, isn’t it?’”’ 
‘ure as you're born,” said the first 
exer, “but in this state there is such a 
jj; as an apex law. I don’t suppose you 
«’ what that means. I’ll explain: The 
ws that a gold vein belongs to the man 
1, owns the claim at the apex of the 
topping. If gold crops out on my land 
cthe same ledge or vein crops out on 
v3 and your land lies higher than mine 
eold belongs to you under the apex law. 
law was passed to keep people from 
zing gold out of a mine that happened 

in under their property when the vein 
deen discovered and was being mined 
shers. There had to be some way of 
timining the ownership and it suited 
eaterests of the time to pass the law.” 
“ell,” interposed Josiah, “‘we’re pretty 
zlup here.” 

“Ye are,” agreed his informer, “but 
is are higher and it happens that our 
vein crops out on the claim just next 
0 The man that owns it don’t know 
0; it, but we do. The mirute we dis- 
s that we’ve found as rich a ledge of 
cas this is there’ll be ten thousand 
2e up here, the apex of the ledge will 
find and we'll be done. Get that?” 
J\iah gazed at him in silent understand- 
‘ad terror, 

“hat’s the reason for secrecy,’’ said the 
man. 

“begin to understand,” added Josiah. 
“ow then,” the speaker resumed, ‘“‘what 

‘: got to do right off is to get money to 
ythat next claim and several others 
hround us. We want this whole thing 

irselves, There’s a hundred millions 

gid in that ledge and it’s all for us if 
efot anything to say about it.” 

“ou bet!” agreed Josiah heartily. 

‘hen there’s just one thing to do,” 
dthe supposed miner. ‘You get the 
ry from your uncle to buy this land 
lye turn over all the gold. You take it 

/East, where your uncle is well known 

lan dispose of it without trouble. By 

»me you get there we’ll have the apex 

1 ll the surrounding claims under title 

lche golden goose will be laying for 

ad nobody else.’’ 


The Hurrah Once Again 


‘ ow much will it take?’ asked Josiah. 
‘t least $40,000,”’ was the reply. 
2 young man from the East whistled 
lionsidered. 
‘can’t do that,” he said finally. “Forty 
wand dollars is too much to risk on a 
d:laim.” 
“isk?” exploded one of the pair. 
re do you get that stuff? Ain’t you 
1z $80,000 worth of gold with you? 
3 3 that’s risking.” 
‘iah sniffed a little at Western gram- 
rind remained unconvinced. 
‘ou see,” the smoother conspirator 
é, “my partner here is right. There’s 
),0 worth of gold in those ingots. No 
ule about proving that. Half of it, or 
),)0 worth, belongs to us and half to your 
‘lunder our agreement. Now all we ask 
t you get us cash for our part of the 
dwithout letting our secret out here 
luining us all. To be fair, you ought 
Py us more, since your uncle must put 
's half of the expense of buying the 
nt claims. But we don’t stop to 
Ele about that. The old man is square 
lve'll be all right when it comes to 
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settling up. We know we can trust him 
and he knows the same about us.” 

“If we wasn’t on the level, why did we 
send word when we found this stuff?” in- 
terjected the second man. “We coulda 
kept our mouths shut and ducked with the 
whole thing.” 

Josiah was trembling between decisions. 
Everything looked favorable. The gold lay 
there glinting at him and filling him with 
impossible seductions. Yet he was by 
nature cautious. And his caution prevailed. 

“I’m afraid I can’t do it, gentlemen,” he 
said at last. 

“Well,” said the leader, “we'll have to 
wire your uncle then and take a chance on 
our telegram being read. We can’t let a 
thing like this slip away from us.” The 
hurrah once again. 

Josiah was caught. He was practicing 
deception as to his uncle’s death. A tele- 
gram sent East would fall into improper 
hands, or it would remain unreceived, be 
returned and thus betray his game. He 
had to make his decision. All night he 
tossed in his blanket and went half dis- 
tracted with uncertainty. He went off to 
sleep at last with one question: Was it 
really gold? He woke with the doubt on 
his lips. 

‘How do I know that stuff is gold?” he 
demanded. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed one of the pair 
rudely. ‘“‘Whaddaya think it is—tin?”’ 


Josiah Learns the Truth 


“It can do no harm to take a chunk or 
two to a jeweler and have it tested,” said 
the other. ‘Pick out any of the pieces.” 

In reply the man who sat by the heap of 
ingots carelessly tossed Josiah two pieces 
of metal, one large and one quite small. 

“These do?” he inquired nonchalantly. 

“Yes, thank you,” said the polite East- 
erner. 

“All right, put them into your bag,” 
said the speaker. ‘My partner will load 
the rest on his horse and take it straight to 
the hotel. When you’re convinced it’s gold 
we can weigh the rest without taking it out 
of a bag and easily find out the total value. 
We must be careful.’ 

So an agreement was reached. In two 
days they were back in town and that 
afternoon the confederates went to an as- 
sayer and had both the ingots drilled to the 
heart and tested. They were practically 
pure gold and worth a little more than 
twenty dollars an ounce, unrefined as they 
were. An hour later the whole hoard was 
put into a wheat sack and dumped on a 
butcher’s scale in the main street. The 
total weight was nearly three hundred and 
fifty pounds avoirdupois. A little rough 
calculation done in Josiah’s room at the 
hotel convinced him. Four thousand troy 
ounces would yield $80,000 or better. He 
had somewhat in excess of this. At last he 
felt satisfied. The ingots were turned over 
to him on the spot and he fondled them one 
by one as he counted the whole number into 
his trunk. With clothes wadded under the 
precious burden and more piled on top he 
felt reasonably secure. 

It took nearly two weeks to draft forty 
thousand dollars from his home, during 
which time he slept fitfully and never 
ceased to watch the trunk. He suspected 
everyone. He imagined his partners might 
open his trunk and substitute other ingots— 
in which he did them a cruel injustice, 
Finally the money came and the vigil was 
over. He inspected his chunks of gold once 
more and found them the same. Then he 
turned over the money, got aboard his 
train with his precious trunk checked and 
insured and set out for the East. 

Two ingots weighing respectively twenty- 
three and eight ounces were found by an 
Eastern subtreasury to be of pure gold and 
worth about six hundred and fifty dollars. 
The other rough castings, weighing four 
thousand ounces, were of finest brass beau- 
tifully gold plated. Their value was neg- 
ligible. Never had it occurred to the 
cautious Josiah that plated gold bricks, of 
which he had heard so much, might be 
made in this rude form. 

These two swindlers are among the most 
celebrated con men of the day and the only 
gold-brick operators still in the field, I be- 
lieve. They were spending the winter— 
and summer—season in Atlanta when [ 
was down that way recently. I spent a good 
deal of time in their society and they told 
me this flagrant story. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Smith. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Among the nationally-known manufactur- 
€rs represented in this illustration by 
one or more parts are the Eastman 
Kodak Company, the Remington 
Typewriter Company, the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company, the Strom- 

berg Electric Company and the 
Slaymaker Lock Company. 
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relation, and my first question was to ask 
where he or she was born. 

I spent the night at my hotel, and the 
next morning for breakfast went across the 
street to a cafeteria where the bus boy was 
Greek. I presume the cook was a China- 
man. The food was not at all bad and the 
place was clean. With the skill of long 
training in Los Angeles I served myself at 
the food counter and carried my little tray 
over to a table. 

As I sat, there came and seated himself 
near me a pleasant and prosperous-looking 
man, very well dressed and of good pres- 
ence and manner; a middle-aged man with 
gold-rimmed glasses. He began to inter- 
view me by asking me what I thought of 
the coal strike. In a few well-chosen words 
I told him. I presume we talked for an 
hour after that, because we found that we 
were two Americans, that we both wore 
white collars, that we both were sore on the 
way things are going, and that we therefore 
had much in common. He impressed me 
as being an extremely well-informed and 
very fair-thinking man. He was anxious 
not to seem prejudiced or bigoted. 

“Of course,” he went on, pointing to 
certain headlines in the paper, “‘everyone 
knows that Henry C. Frick did not die 
worth two hundred million dollars. Neither 
did Andrew Carnegie; neither is any other 
man going to. I think most men agree that 


there is a place where the public must come. 


in as to the appropriations of the public re- 
sources and the public wealth which can be 
made by any one man. I am not ready to 
say that any man really earns two hundred 
millions, where so many earn only a bare 
living. These people who have been raising 
hell in this town do have some sort of a 
ground for a part of their resentment 
against what they call the capitalistic class. 
I presume that the thought of the future 
will work out to that effect in some part at 
least. There are two sides to this fight be- 
tween capital and labor. Yes, I presume 
that there was some sort of a foundation 
for some of the theories that I have heard 
Eugene Debs put out.” 


Debs’ Quick:Fire Evolution 


‘Then you have heard him talk?”’ said I. 

“Havel? Ishould say Ihave. Many a 
time, by the hour in the moonlight, on the 
streets of Terre Haute. You see, he and I 
were born down there in Indiana, in the 
same town. It has changed a lot since then. 
The parents of Debs were Alsatians. I’ve 
often heard his mother cry about her beau- 
tiful Alsace and wish she was back there. 
The father was more disposed to think that 
this was the place for him and his family. 

“‘As for Gene Debs, he was from his 
youth an optimist and an altruist. I think 
he really wanted to do something for other 
people. He was prominent in getting the 
library started in the reading rooms of the 
railway union to which he belonged. More 
than one man in Terre Haute owes a good 
deal of his success to that same little read- 
ing room. Debs got a certain congressman 
to help him with that library. That con- 
gressman began to read, and I guess he 
learned more history and everything else 
right there than he ever would have known 
otherwise. Debs was always trying to do 
something like that. 

“Their railway union had an embezzle- 
ment and it left a sort of crimp in the 
organization. Debs got his first notoriety 
by coming to the front right then and put- 
ting down all the money he had for the good 
of the union. Others followed him and the 
thing went on. I’ve seen Debs turn his 
pockets inside out many a time for some 
fellow who needed a lift. I don’t think he 
really cared for money as we understand it. 

“Of course I could see the visionary qual- 
ity of the man. I used to reason with him, 
admit that the world was progressing, that 
there was evolution all the time going on, 
that there was a metamorphosis by which 
the American of to-day was a better man 
than he had been a hundred years ago. 
But I told Debs that his mistake was in try- 
ing to take a man by the hair of his head 
and drag him out of ignorance through a 
metamorphosis which allowed him only a 
few days or months or years. I told him 
that evolution could not be done while you 
wait—or while you talk. He couldn’t agree 
with me. He went on getting wilder. 

““At length the Debs idea of the brother- 
hood of man came to its natural climax in 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


the big railroad strike in Chicago in 1894— 
the time when Grover Cleveland called 
in the troops. I was in Chicago then and 
knew a good many people of influence 
there. I found Debs walking the floor of 
the room in his hotel when I replied to his 
telephone asking me to come to see him. 
He told me that he knew he was going to be 
arrested the next day and that he did not 
know anyone who would go on his bail 
bond. He said that he knew the judge was 
going to put him in jail if he could. He 
asked me, as an old friend of his boyhood, 
if I could get him some bondsmen. I told 
him I would try. 

‘“‘While we were sitting in that room 
there came in Eugene Field, the poet. He 
threw himself down into a chair and put 
his face in his hands. 


Building on False Premises 


““*Gene,’ said he to Gene Debs, ‘I’ve 
tried everyone I know, and they’ve all 
thrown me down. There was one man I had 
counted on, a banker. . He told me at the 
last minute that he did not dare put his 
name on a bond such as this, because all his 
fellow bankers would jump him if he did.’ 
I recall Eugene Field very well as he sat 
there—a striking-looking man. I don’t sup- 
pose many knew that he tried to get Eugene 
Debs a bail bond in the strike of 1894. 

“‘T told the two Eugenes I would do what 
I could. I went out and enlisted the aid of 
two men whom I knew. The next day Debs 
was arrested. We all went into court with 
him. ‘Are you prepared to offer bail for 
your appearance in trial on this charge?’ 
the judge demanded. I am not sure he was 
happy when I asked my men to come for- 
ward. We scheduled two hundred thou- 
sand dollars and could have scheduled 
several million if need be. That let Debs 
out for six months, and by that time things 
had quieted down. 

“Debs, himself, however, did not quiet 
down. He went on, as you know, lecturing 
and talking and exhorting, a sort of John 
the Baptist who thought he was elected to 
so something for the brotherhood of man. 
Naturally he grew more irritable and more 
positive. After a time his slant led him to 
think that it was wrong to oppress mankind 
or to punish mankind very much in any 
way. He concluded that capital punish- 
ment and war were all wrong. You know 
something of his career as a labor leader up 
to the time of the war. Then he ran against 
the Espionage Act and got ten years in the 
penitentiary. He was in an Ohio institu- 
tion for a time, but was getting so much 
notoriety out of it that he was transferred 
to Atlanta, I believe. 

*“So there is Eugene Debs, with whom I 
used to walk in the moonlight in old Terre 
Haute, discussing the brotherhood of man. 
He thought the metamorphosis could take 
place in twenty minutes. Twenty years of 
that sort of thinking got him into the peni- 
tentiary. Of course he was fundamentally 
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wrong. His doctrines, instead of helping 
the workingmen, have hurt them unspeak- 
ably; because his premise was wrong. If 
you get things started on a wrong premise 
you can do a whole lot of flowery talking 
and flowery writing which will sound well 
but which never will hold together. No 
conclusion ever will stick that does not 
start out with the truth as a basis. That 
was what was wrong with Debs—his argu- 
ment was not standing on the truth. He 
persuaded himself that he alone knew more 
than all of the people; that he was bigger 
than the Government of this country. It’s 
easy to persuade yourself that you are 
pretty near kin to Deity when you get 
going good about this brotherhood of man. 
AllI can say is that a plenty of people now- 
adays ought to be mighty sure that they 
are standing on the truth before they begin 
to build their red arguments.” 

I should add that my new-found friend 
was a man of education. He was traveling 
in university-extension work. Hehad made 
a success in life. He had never belonged to 
any sort of union. Even so, he thought 
that the principle of the labor union itself 
was not wrong, so long as it rested itself 
upon the truth as a premise, and so long as 
it did not injure innocent others in its own 
fights. 

“As for these people in Gary, look 
yonder,’’ my acquaintance concluded. 

A company of United States regulars were 
swinging by the window. 

There were, I believe, round fifteen hun- 
dred troops at first in Gary. There are nine 
hundred and sixty there now. These men 
are just back from the Argonne in France, 
and I don’t suppose a better body of sol- 
diers can be found anywhere in any uniform 
to-day. They are of the old Fourth Divi- 
sion, which was holding the front in the last 
stages of the Argonne fighting when the 
Armistice came. 


Regulars of the Old Stock 


I passed these splendid young chaps on 
the street and I saw that a good many of 
them were unmistakably American and un- 
mistakably Southern. This division was 
recruited largely in the Southern States— 
and these were regulars who got into the 
game as quickly as they could for fear they 
would lose some of the fighting. They were 
men who never gave an inch in the Argonne 
or anywhere west of the Argonne. They 
surely would be bad medicine for any radi- 
cals to run against. The entire socialist 
group in Gary hates them. These men are 
to protect Gary against what? Against 
itself. These men, officered by quiet well- 
trained men, are as quiet and harmless as 
any citizen could ask. I watched them for 
four or five days. I never heard one of them 
use a discourteous or disrespectful word. 

It seemed to me it might be well to go to 
some place where they mold public opinion. 
I sought out the offices of a daily news- 
paper to learn what I could of the downtrod 
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laboring man of Gary, who, I was crei 
informed, at the time could make hij 
more than twenty or thirty dollars ay 
for his loved ones at home. The own, 
the paper took me up to the city roo, 

There were several nationalities 
sented on the staff. One of these yy 
men, an American born, is a clear 
intelligent chap. I was able to get } 
going without much loss of time. 

“What are you going to do if you lo; 
these foreigners who now do the wo 
this country?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Who} 
make the steel if they leave and go bai} 
Europe? I want to tell you, I’m fort), 
and for them strong. Before I went } 
the Army I was just like the rest of ) 
Americans. . .. Universal mili} 
training? Not for mine! I’m against 
army idea. No, I don’t think the trp 
ought to be here in Gary.” 


Aln Ex:Soldier Says His Say 


“T’ve helped break four strikes in y 
time,” he went on; ‘‘and every time } 
done it against my own conviction, | 
since I’ve begun to read and to study |i 
industrial condition in America I’ve be 
socialist, if you want to call me that. 4 
for these people here and I think they]; 
just grounds to strike. Work a man ty) 
hours a day, and what is there left of }) 
We're all the time wanting better citi; | 
but what human material are we lea), 
the way these men have been working! 

“Yes, I’m a member of the Amer) 
Legion, but don’t you ever think that \ 
American Legion is going to be run by 
rabid Americans. I’ve seen a quiet | 


many a time kill off something w! 


looked that way or which looked like \ 
military idea in the saddle. There we : 
lot of people in the Army—and they’ ! 
the Legion—who have foreign names. 
“T say I’ve helped break four str§s 
When the last one came up I said toy 
employer that I could help break this \ 
by using the old cry against Bolsheyisr |! 
did it. I cried ‘Bolshevist!’ with the t 
This strike is broken—yes, the mills 
running. But the question under it is) 
broken and has got to be settled some \ 
in some other way than this.” 
In all the talk with these newspaper 1 
I heard a great many things which sou 
familiar, indeed sounded identical. 1 
of my young friends, I take it, were ea \ 
their sugar out of the same bowl, get 
their doctrines out of the same old soci }i 
stand-by literature. As a matter of % 
most of the Gary oratory comes out of 1 
or less ancient books on socialism, wl 
were written by foreign authors some’ i 
ago; to which have been added some oi § 
more rabid recent volumes put outy 
writers in America, who are allowed tc} 
away with a lot of things that would nc 
in Europe to-day. I asked a young Ser I 
friend to introduce me to some of the ii! 
circles. He led me to the office of a > 
nounced socialist whose name I had hid 
elsewhere and seen elsewhere before 
time. My Serbian sponsor thought ! 
handled this man properly perhaps I mt 
be able to get him to talk. [ 
I experienced no difficulty in getting 
gentleman to talk. On the contrary, it 5 
far more difficult to get him stopped. '§ 
same peculiarity I found generally exis | 
in those Gary laborers who profess 80 
ism. The man is a Russian Jew witli 
Americanized name, such as a great my 
foreigners have to-day. It would ben® 
difficult to Americanize the facial ) 
tour—the head, the ears and the mout!! 
this distinct East-European type. He 
been one of the pronounced advocate i 
socialism in Gary, though he professes ! 
to belong to the direct-action branch’ 
began by asking him whether there ® 
been need of the troops in Gary. i 
‘“Of course there was no need of trooj 
he said. ‘‘We had broken no law, we V* 
inside all our constitutional rights. * 
never did anything worse than to assem * 
peacefully. We had our right to get sho! 
hours and more pay for the union peop} 
we could.” i 
I asked him if the strike was over, an 
admitted that it looked bad for the unl’ 
At that time the coal strike had not ' 
been ended—or compromised, as the ‘ 
may be. I asked him what he though 
the justice of the coal strike, which wed 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 
oring suffering to so many of the homes of 
yersons who had nothing to do with these 
lifficulties. 

“That’s all right,” said he. ‘Wait till 
hey all get cold enough. Right to strike? 
Yes. You’ll see the anthracite workers out 
1ext, and then I guess you’ll get pinched a 
ittle, Pretty soon you’ll see a strike all 
yver the country—every one of the broth- 
rs will walk out, in every line of labor. 
{hen where are you going to be? You’llsee 
hen; I guess, what power the laboring man 
ias and what a union can do when it works 
jl the other unions. It’s the masses 
gainst your capitalistic class. We’re show- 
ag you now and we’re going to show you 
nore. Yes, I look to see the strike of every 
llied industry in America. When it comes, 
t comes. We'll all see what that means 
yhen it does come.” 

The last time I saw this man was at the 
treet door of his building as I passed out. 

inquired pleasantly how the brotherhood 
f man was coming on, and he looked at me 
neertainly. All at once I grew rather 
arm under my North American collar, 
Let me tell you something, my unchris- 
ian friend,” I said tohim. “If some of you 
eople believe that this country has not got 
ny backbone you’ve got another guess 
oming. ‘Take my advice and go a little bit 
ower.” He did not answer, and we parted 
ompany. 

My young Serbian took me across the 
all into the central council of labor in 
‘ary, made up of the heads of several of 
1e unions which operate there. I found in 
1e little room several young men, two of 
1em Serbians, one man from Lorraine. 
here entered, after a time, another man, 
‘ish, who made some report to the local 
uief. There came also, after a time, one of 
1e most bitter of the Gary socialists, a 
ollander by birth. 

The president of this council I found to 
2 a man about thirty-two years of age, 
ell enough dressed and speaking good 
nglish with the accent of a man of some 
lueation. He had the quiet air of the 
ader, was well in hand and courteous to 
e, since I was introduced there by one of 
ieir brothers. This man was slow to start, 
it after a time went on and spoke very 
ieely, the others listening. At times the 
lephone interrupted. Our Hollander, 
irk and nervous, sometimes answered 
‘is, sometimes seemed to want to break 
ito our conyersation. The president would 
lise a hand and go on in his own even and 
(liberate fashion, 

“My father was an officer in the Nor- 
‘egian Army, not on active but reserve 
ity. As you may know, that gave him a 
Itle plot of ground and a little pay which 
It him able to live, though he was only a 
’ncommissioned officer. We did not have 
tuch future and he and my mother came 
{ this country. He went to Chicago and 
) began his life in America at work here in 
fe winter time, cutting ice for one of the 
lg ice companies. He earned a dollar a 
\y on the ice fields. He went on doing the 
Ist he could, working and saving, and at 
lst he bought a little piece of land down 
Ire in Indiana, not so very much and not 
£ very good.” | 


Free Car Fare to Norway 


“As we boys grew up we got a little 
S100ling, which my father thought was 
cod for us to have. Times were hard for us 
évays. We did not get ahead. There was 
alittle mortgage of three hundred dollars 
¢ the land, and when after many years it 
cme to be sold that mortgage was still 
tere. You might say that the life savings 
Cmy father came to about sixteen hundred 
cllars. My mother wanted to go back to 
Nrway, but my father did not. He 
tought we could work it out here better. 
\2 boys did the best we could. 

“When I began to think over what 
faerica had promised us, as compared to 
Wat it really had given us, I began to see 
tat there had been a big deceit some- 
were. I began to read and to think. I 
cild find no solution in these matters ex- 
©)t in the doctrines of socialism. I took 
tom up. There is no use in my telling you 
tat I fully believe in the right of the unions 
Ustrike. If they have any other weapon 
axinst the capitalist class, then I don’t 

WwW what it is.”’ 

{asked him if he thought the strike was 
Wn in Gary, and he shook his head. 

Yo, of course not,” he said. ‘“They’re 
rining sixty or seventy per cent, maybe 
ter, at the mill. Some Americans didn’t 
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go out and a good many Americans have 
gone back. Some of our people have 
scabbed it. A good deal of negro labor has 
gone in. As for us, we are still out and we 
are going to stay out. We get some money, 
of course, from unions outside of this town. 
We'll stick it out.” 

I said I did not think it would be proper 
for me to ask him how long he could stick 
it out. He smiled and shook his head. 

“No, I’ll not say,” said he. ‘But we 
struck and did the best we could.” 

It did not seem to me that I had got 
down to the real man here as yet, He was 
holding out. 

“Tell me,” I said suddenly, “if all you 
people feel so oppressed in America, why the 
devil don’t you leave America? Why don’t 
you go back to Norway if you think that’s 
a better country? Your people came here of 
their own accord. You don’t have to stay 
here unless you want to. If this is such a 
rotten country, why don’t you get out of it 
and go to a better?” 

This started him. His eyes flashed and 
he brought his feet from the top of his desk 
down to the floor. 

“Why don’t I go?” he said. “Why don’t 
a lot of us go? Because we can’t get the 
price of a ticket to go. That’s why.” 

“Well, now,” I said to him, “since it has 
been so hard to get the price of a ticket ina 
country where down-trod laborers are mak- 
ing only twenty dollars or so a day, I’ll do 
what I can personally to alleviate this 
situation. I’ll give you my check for the 
price of a ticket if you will go back to Nor- 
way—and I’ll bet you a hundred on the 
side right here that they couldn’t drive you 
out of this country. 

“You people want to strike—and espe- 
cially you want to talk; that’s the way it 
looks to me.” 

I am nothing if not gentle and tactful. 


Is a Mechanic an Executive? 


Then we had a lovely time in this inner 
circle of Gary intellect! Our Hollander 
could no longer be suppressed and broke 
into the game. 

“Tell me,” he shouted, “why they put 
up posters and placards all over Holland 
inviting us to America and telling us what 
we’d get here! They promised every- 
thing—and they gave us nothing. The 
Government should own these steel mills! 
The Government should own the mines and 
the railroads! The Government should es- 
tablish justice for the laboring man! What 
chance have we got, I’d like to know? 
Look at Frick, for instance.” 

“Oh, well,” I said to these men, with 
whom I really wanted to have a man-to- 
man talk, ‘I’m that much socialist myself 
as to say that I don’t think any man who 
has taken that much out of America did it 
without taking more than his share of what 
America could give.” 

““We ought to own the steel mills,” reas- 
serted my truculent friend; who told me 
that he was born in Holland of Holland 
parentage, though he did not look the part, 
to me. 

“Well, if you had them what would you 
do with them?” I asked him. This has 
always seemed to me quite as fair a ques- 
tion as that other question, ‘What would 
you do if the foreign labor left America?” 
Of course there was no exact answer to 
this other than more of the ancient socialist 
generalities, which come to very little under 
the acid test of practical life. At last, so 
violent became the speech of this particular 
agitator that I asked him also why he 
longer remained in a country he so much 
detested. 

“Give me a ticket and my passport and 
uu go!” heshouted. “I don’t want to stay 

ere.” 

“Well, all right, neighbor,” said I. “TI 
believe that can be arranged for you with- 
out much trouble. I believe that I could 
advertise for money to send you out of 
America, and get the money without much 
trouble. I don’t know but I’ll take you on 
my private list too. Do you want car fare 
back to Holland? I’m running a little 
private-deportation company of my own 
right now. And I’ll bet you a hundred on 
the side you'll never go out of America 
until you’re driven out. It’s too soft here 
for you.” 

“T got to have tickets for my wife and 
two children too,” he insisted cannily. 

I said I did not think that was impos- 
sible. He did not seem eager to take up the 
proposition, and we did not trade. 

“Look here,”’ said he, pulling a creased 
and worn paper from his pocket. ‘My full 
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citizenship papers! And now they want to 
take them away from me.” 

“For why?” I asked him. 

“T have been recommended for deporta- 
tion—not tried for it, understand, but 
recommended for it by the military here. 
That’s what I’ve got out of America after 
all my work. Do you think I’m happy? 
Do you think we get justice here?” 

I turned to a man with broad flat face 
and loose but strong figure. I shall not 
give his name and I do not know his union. 
He spoke very broken English but spoke it 
very fast, was indeed the most voluble of 
them all. By this time we had been talking 
for almost an hour. Obviously he also got 
his ideas in the socialistic literature which 
has been for a long time handed out by the 
Old World. 

“The masses ought to own the wealth of 
the country,” he said. “It is the masses 
who ought to own those steel mills yonder. 
There is no justice that we should wear out 
our lives making such immense fortunes for 
a few men.” 

“No, my friend,” said I. “I’m socialist 
enough to go along part way with you on 
that. The combinations in big business and 
big capital have done more to hurt America 
than any combination you fellows can 
make—I'll agree with you on that. But 
what I can’t see is how you are going to get 
your metamorphosis in fifteen minutes. 
Why don’t you take time—say, a hundred 
years or so? That is what it really is all 
going to come to anyhow, and you ought 
to know that. Why don’t’you try time and 
patience and evolution and hard work for 
a while?” 

““Work—twelve hours a day? What does 
it leave a man?” 

That made me a little sad, because when 
a man has worked twelve hours a day, as I 
know well enough, he hasn’t got left much. 
He can’t go to school after that, can’t read 
so very much, is too mentally worn out to 
take on much effort of any sort. I recalled 
at that moment that I had elsewhere heard 
about one union man in Gary who said he 
was glad the strike had come because now 
he could see the color of his house—he had 
had his house painted some months before 
but had never seen it in the daylight, since 
he went away before sunup and came back 
from the mills after dark. 

Another man spoke in, a quiet reserved 
young chap, whose union I don’t know and 
whose name I will not give. 

“We'll make a good socialist out of you 
yet,” he said, smiling. ‘‘ You see our side.” 


Be Your Own Hard Boss 


“Yes,” I told him, “I do see your side, 
but I can’t see your methods. You talk 
about industrial injustice. Is it just that 
you and your quarrel should make my own 
home unhappy, make it hard for the women 
and children of this country, who never did 
youany harm? Nowlisten, friend”—for it 
suddenly occurred to me that the personal 
phase of things was the only one that would 
impinge in this intense little meeting of 
ours—“‘you say you want to rise, but you 
don’t; you want to get to where it is easy 
picking and then to stop right there. Why 
don’t you go on through? You can’t puil 
yourself over the fence by your boot straps, 
so why do you keep on trying?” 

“You’ve not been through what we’ve 
gone through,” said someone. 

“T am no better than any man in this 
room,” I retorted. “I’ve worked harder 
than any man in this room, and am working 
more hours a day right now than any one 
of you ever has. I’m my own boss—why? 


Because I took it out of myself and because . 


I was a hard boss for myself. I didn’t ever 
join any union and I never wanted to. 
When I was married I was earning less in a 
month than any one of you men here can 
earn in a week if you want to go to work. 
I got my start by doing two men’s work 
downtown in the daytime, and another 
man’s work at night after I got home, writ- 
ing the best I could and trying to get ahead. 
You talk about bosses—the hardest boss in 
the world is just yourself if you really want 
to win, and if you really are willing to take 
the one great law which none of you men 
in this room is ever going to change. 
Work? You men don’t know what work is. 
Eight: hours? I worked eighteen when I 
was older than any one of you here. I’m 
no better than anyone in the room and not 
much different, I suppose. I’ve been out 
to get mine, and I’m out to get it now— 
just like everybody else. But nobody is 
going to tell me the place where my pay is 
going to stop. Nobody is ever going to tell 
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me that I’m as good as the next man and 
the next as good as I am. Nobody is ever 
going to tell me that I am done growing 
and done learning. I’m not so much of a 
ring-tailed wonder, but when you talk 
about work I know more about it than any 
of you people right here.’ 

It was plain to me that what these men 
wanted of America was only a chance to 
lean on someone else; whereas all that 
America ever really could offer to any man 
was the chance to get ahead by leaning on 
himself. 

It was soon after this that our little meet- 
ing broke up. The president had relapsed 
into his quiet self-contained self. One of the 
other union leaders came and put a hand 
on my shoulder. 

“You will be a rather good socialist yet,’’ 
said he. 

And so we parted. Well, anyhow, I be- 
long to the Authors’ League. We some- 
times are called the Industrious Writers of 
the World. 


The Colonel Speaks in American 


By this time I was somewhat het up and 
somewhat fed up. I wanted to hear some 
American speech. So I went over to the 
city hall to the office of Col. W. S. Mapes, 
commandant in charge of the troops sta- 
tioned in Gary. Colonel Mapes was good 
enough to admit me at once, He is a fine 
upstanding man, type of the officer of the 
old Regular Army. Fresh back from the 
Argonne with these men of the Fourth 
Division, he served in the Philippine’War as 
well, and has been twice wounded in the 
service of his country. His sleeves showed 
the two-term-service chevrons of the Fourth 
Division. 

““Colonel,’”’ I said to him, ‘‘for heaven’s 
sake let me in, and please speak to me in 
American! I want to hear some American 
talk and some American thought.” 

I got what I asked for. Colonel Mapes 
spoke with the freedom of the army man, 
bluntly and plainly. He described to me 
the whole military operation as it had taken 
place in Gary. I shall not quote him in full. 

“We were ordered here,” he said, sum- 
ming up. ‘‘We obeyed orders. We were 
told to establish order here, and we did 
establish it. There are no disturbances 
going on here now. You see the streets. 
That’s our stockade across the street 
there” —pointing through the window. “I 
put some of the worst ones in there to let 
them cool off. I had a lot of them brought 
to my office here. We did not mince mat- 
ters with them at all. The place was under 
martial law by a proclamation of General 
Wood. That suspended the civil law. We 
went straight into their houses and their 
halls every time we suspected any of them. 
Here’s a lot of the red literature that we 
confiscated, and a lot more of it, with their 
flags and banners, has gone to the army 
headquarters in Chicago. 

““We issued an order that parades should 
cease and that picketing should stop in 
force, not more than two pickets to be 
allowed on any one corner. They con- 
strued that to mean eight men at every 
street intersection downtown, but they 
have never made any open break since 
then. It’s a continuous Sabbath-school 
performance here. 

“‘Have you seen my boys on the streets? 
Ever see any better personnel in the world? 
Have you seen one of my boys ogle a woman 
or elbow a man since you came to town? 
This place is orderly now and no man here 
is any more orderly than every one of these 
enlisted men. We came after the governor 
of this state confessed that he could not 
establish law and order with any of the 
forces at his disposal under the state laws. 
Well, if you like a Sabbath school you 
ought to like Gary now.” 

I went out into the streets. The stars 
were shining on the snow. The scattered 
buildings of thefrontiertownitself ,inchoate, 
immature, unformulated, unarrived, unset- 
tled, reached out into the sandy wilderness 
where the scrubby oak trees grew. Off 
to the east, flaring against the sky, was the 
red beacon of civilization, so-called, the 
hearths of the steel mills flaming. Sick at 
heart that we were to be so unhappy after 
all, that America so swiftly should have 
failed after all, and sicker still at heart be- 
cause so many of us have not known what 
America is to-day—I concluded to call it a 
twelve-hour day and to turn in after I had 
finished straightening the Great Dipper. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Hough. The second will appear in an early 
issue, 
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Coffee In An Instant! 


Early in the morning or late at night, one 
cup or a dozen, strong, medium or mild, per- 
fect coffee is always instantly ready if you 
have a jar of Soluble Barrington Hall in the 
house. 


No coffee pot, no waiting, no grounds, no 
waste—a smooth-flavored, delicious cup of 
coffee whenever you want it. 


The medium size jar at 55c makes as 
many cups as a pound of best bean coffee. 
Your grocer probably has this size. If not, 
send us his name and 55c and we will mail 
a jar to you postpaid. 

Find out for yourself the improved flavor, 
convenience and economy of Soluble Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee. “You'll never go back 
to the coffee pot! 

BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


246 North Second Street 116 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


SOLUBLE 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 
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LO BEFORE YOU SLEEP 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The next day the studio called up and 
said that one of the papers wanted a spread 
of me and that they had to make a new set 
of stills for it right away, and so though I 
hated to put him off again I had to tell the 
dentist to give me another reprieve, and this 
time he made it ten days ahead in a pretty 
unpleasant voice. But I pretended not to 


| notice, because of course I wouldn’t dream 


of starting for the Coast with a tooth like 
that, though I had got kind of used to it by 
now and put in many an idle moment play- 
ing with it and knew that I would miss it 
when it went. But of course if the dentist 
his own self put me off like that, what was a 
person to do? So I went down to the studio 
as per request, and while Billy, my own pet 
camera man, was shooting the stills, who 
would come in but Goldringer, cigar and 
all, and handed me a little piece of news 
that had no more effect,on me than a 


| dynamite bomb. 


“Hello, Marie!”’ he says, just as careless 
as if he wasn’t going to say anything to 
speak of. ‘‘Hello, Marie. Say, we’re going 
to make Gold and Blood right here in this 
studio after all. I know you'll be glad not 
to have to go West, and we can build the 
Western sets.” 

“But we’ve given up our flat and got 


| tickets and everything!”’ I says. 


“Get another flat and turn in the tickets 
or sell ’em to a speculator!’’ says Gold- 
ringer. “Why, I thought you’d be tickled 
to death! And if you are or not, Benton 
has decided it would be better to make the 
New York scenes here than to build them 
out on the Coast!” : 

Well, I knew that finished it. There is no 
use bucking Goldringer once his mind is 


| made up. He only rolls the butt of his 


cigar at you. And, anyways, though I was 


| sorry to have to unmake my mind about 


Los Angeles after all the trouble of getting 
myself resigned to it, still a winter in New 
York, if you got plenty of money, isn’t 
exactly a hardship. So I went home and 
told ma and Jim. 

“Well, thank the Lord I won’t have to 
sleep with them dogs four nights on the 
train!’’ she says. ‘And as for the flat— 
why, we’ll just say we changed our mind 
about renting it!”’ 

“Hyven a woman can’t change her mind 
about a legal signature!” says Jim. “TI 
suppose if you was to vote, Ma Gilligan, 
you'd change your mind about which can- 
didate and expect to go back and have ’em 
fish out your ballot for you!” 

“Oh, well,” says I lightly, ““we can get 
another flat. A furnished one. Of course 
it’s unpleasant and all that, but you know 
the poet says, ‘Life is just one damn thing 
after another,’ but the things is only bad 
if you make ’em so! JI’ll step round to the 
real-estate office in the morning and get us 
another place!”’ 

h, how innocent I was! What a sweet 
womanly lack of knowledge of the world’s 
affairs I had! How full of prunes was I! 
What a bonehead! I walked into that 
office with all the confidence of a striking 
coal miner, and I come out like a—like a— 
well, like a woman looking for a apartment! 
I can say no more! 

The first thing I noticed was as before, 
the stenographer—only a change had come 
over her. Her hair was done different. It 
was all slicked down tight and plastered to 
her head with pomade. And yet there was 
also a familiar look about her. Instead of a 
fluffy blouse she had a regular vamp effect 
in cheap black satin with no trimmings and 
long earrings. When I says ‘‘Hello!”’ she 
looked up with a smile like a pet snake, and 
I began to get a gleam of understanding, 
sue she presently turned into a blaze of 
ight. 

“Hello, Mrs. Smith!” says this second- 
run vampette. ‘Hello, Mrs.Smith! Lookit! 
I changed my make-up!” 

“I see you did!” I says. ‘Who have you 
decided you look more like?’’ 

_ “Can’t you guess?” she says. “Why, 
it’s Ruby Roselle, of course!” 

Wouldn’t that give you the shell shock? 

“Why?” I says. 

She got even more snakelike and wiggled 
her way out from under her desk in the true 
manner of a thoroughly bad woman, and 
come over ‘to me, her face all excited. 

“Don’t you know?” she says. ‘Why, 
Mrs. Smith, she’s taken your flat!” 

For about two hours—or maybe it was 
five seconds, I don’t know which—I stood 
there staring at her, and I’ll say that this 
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time I probably looked more vampish thar 
she did. Then I got my wind and registerec 
doubt. 

““A Mr. Schultzer has taken it!” I says 
at length. 

“Yeh, that’s her brother,” says Ruby 
Junior. ‘‘Her real name is Schultzer, you! 
know. Isn’t she a wonder?” ’ 

“T’ll say she is!”’ says I. “Where is Mr’ 
Murphy?” 

“T’ll get him,” says the fickle silly 
headed little kid. 

And she got him. But not being a vam; 
myself I couldn’t do a thing with him. Thi 
lease was legal and it would hold absolutel; 
unless we got something undesirable o; 
them people, which of course we hadn’t ; 
thing except a personal dislike. And wher 
I thought of Ruby in my flat, sleeping iy 
my black-and-white bed, lounging on my 
day ditto, playing my specially made pho 
nograph and calling down the dumb-waite| 
to my janitor I could of gone wild and bi 
the hardware off the doors. But bein) 
nothing if not refined I merely says that 0 
course I would stand by my bargain if | 
couldn’t break it legally, and wouldn’t hi 
please get me another flat at once. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Smith,” says that pig 
headed Irishman, which I can’t imagin 
how I ever thought he was so nice—“Tn 
sorry but I haven’t a thing at present. You 
give the Schultzers possession to-morrow 
don’t you? Well, if you’ll just give me you 
address I’ll be glad to let you know if any, 
thing turns up!” 

Well, I give him the Ritz, which wai 
where we went to. But it seems the room; 
we had there could only be kept two week: 
on account of all the permanent ones bein; 
already taken and they had to keep some 
thing for transients and anyways Jim an( 
me and ma would die in a hotel for long 
because if a person can never go round in: 
wrapper how are they going to get strengtl 
to dress for the public again? 

But I wasn’t worried about that two 
weeks limit. I had one week anyway) 
before going to the dentist, and in that tim 
I could get a place, and a good thing I wa 
free, because once the dentist started on mi 
I would probably be no good for a lon; 
while, and after ma letting Ruby Roselli 
get into my flat I didn’t intend leaving any 
thing like finding a new one to her. Th 
thought of that Roselle woman’s clothe 
hanging in my closets made me wild 
though the Lord knows if it was her cos 
tumes she wouldn’t need anything but ‘ 
bureau drawer or maybe the candy jar. 

Well, anyways, the thought of Rub 
being there in my flat made me so mad | 
had the courage and strength of mind fo 
anything, even murder, particularly whel 
I remembered how the.agent had wante 
me to charge more and I didn’t. So hardly 
had we got settled at the hotel when 
climbed into a sports costume: and com 
menced to hunt the elusive flat. — 

Of course there was no good going bacl 
to Murphy & Isaacs, so I tried a highe 
class of place. Jim says economy is th 
road to ruin, and I now commenced ti 
think that lots of times it is, though natu 
rally hating to admit my husband wa 
right. So I thought I’ll go to the Tiffan; 
among real estaters, and started out for th 
very swankest office I could find. | 

Well, Maison Rosabelle knew not alon 
a dentist but a real-estate operator whi 
was not painless either and therefore boun\| 
to be good because the painless ones eithe 
have something wrong with them or yol 
hadn’t anything wrong with you, do yol 
get me? I’llsay so! So I went over to thi 
swell operator, and the minute I see th 
window I knew it must be a good one be 
cause they was gray curtains at it and rose 
and a boy with a lot of buttons that didn’ 
hold anything except his job, to open th’ 
door. A lady with a marcel and a bunch 0 
ice on her hands rose languidly at m) 
entrance and waved me to a seat with he 
eyebrows. sae) 

I told her what I wanted. She flicket 
over a card catalogue and registered dot 

“T have a charming little place on 
Avenue,” she said. “Six masters 
rooms for ten thousand a year.” 

“That’s a few too many for me,” I 
“Jim don’t need all those rooms. Any 
thing else?’”’ int 

‘“‘T have a less expensive one on Fightiet 
Street,’’ says the Queen of the May. — Tw 
masters’ and three servants’. I think yo 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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(Concluded from Page 96) 
could get it for nine hundred a month if you 
take a two-year lease.” 

“Say, girlie!” I says. ‘Are you kidding 
me or what? Of course being in pictures 
I am used to people trying to overcharge 
me, but the sky is the limit, and you seem 
to of hit the moon. Come back to earth 
and rent me a flat. Highest references 
given!” 

“Oh, so you are a motion-picture ac- 
tress!’ said Sheba, and her tone did not 
attract me. 

“‘Yes—and you are in the real-estate 
business!”” I says. ‘“‘So we can take it for 
granted that we are both of us morally 
unsound. Now what have you got for 
about two-fifty?”’ 

She raised her eyebrows again. She kept 
raising them whenever she wasn’t raising 
the price. 

“Absolutely nothing!” she says. ‘“‘You 
know rents have increased enormously this 
year owing to the influx of war millionaires.” 

‘War is hell!” I admitted, getting to my 
feet. ‘‘But a mere middle-class. working 
girl like me is unwilling to go on paying for 
it now that it’s over.” 

“‘Allow me to take your name and ad- 
dress,” says this perfect lady in a manner 
intended to dismiss me. ‘‘ Perhaps some- 
thing will come in of a more modest sort.” 

Well, I let her have my name, and she 
was forced to recognize it though with all 
the superiority of one who rents only to the 
Vanderbilts and regarding the whole inci- 
dent as too amusing for anything, and then 
I beat it. 

Well, it was a bad beginning but I should 
worry, as there was undoubtedly lots of 
other places I could go and I had ought to 
of known better than to try anything that 
had to do with the best families because of 
almost certainly meeting with bad man- 
ners. You got to get the drop and insult 
em first if you want respect from a society 
gang or their supporters. 

Well, anyways, I went to another real- 
estate office which I just happened by, and 
this time it was a live-wire Joint as busy as 
a broker’s, with typewriters clicking and 
telephones ringing and small-waisted young 
men flying round with papers in their 
hands. One of them spotted me the minute 
I come in and rushed right over so quick I 
thought I must know him. He was in a 
great hurry and a good-looking blue suit 
but paused long enough to give me the 
utmost attention. His pep and enterprise 
registered with me at once. And though I 
didn’t know him he did me. 

“‘Good morning!”’ hesays. “Is anybody 
attending to you? You are Miss La Tour, 
are you not?” 

Well, after that female sea lion at the 
first office it was like balm to a rolling 
stone. So I smiled and relaxed and threw 
off my furs and told him my troubles. 

“Six or seven rooms and bath,” I told 
him. “Never mind about a servant’s bath. 
We are never able to keep one till Saturday 
anyway.” 

‘*Seven rooms and bath!”’ says the bird, 
musing on it. ‘‘Seven rooms—hum! I’m 
awfully afraid I haven’t a thing. Excuse 
me a minute!” 

“Why, certainly!” I says. 

And he dashed off, not stopping to speak 
to over six or seven people on his way, and 
come back with a pack of cards in his 
hands which he arranged and looked over 
with his mouth doing tricks like he didn’t 
know whether to draw for a straight or not. 
At last he come to a decision. 

“Here’s a nice: two rooms and bath at 
three hundred a month!” he said brightly. 
‘But it’s on the East Side, and you wanted 
to be near the Drive.” 

“Yeh! And I got a mother to care for in 
her old age!’”’ I reminded him. ‘‘We need a 
room for her—one room!” 

“‘Ah—hum—that wouldn’t be quite big 
enough!” said he, though I don’t suppose 
he had ever seen ma. ‘‘How about this in 
Ninety-first? Seven rooms and bath, newly 
furnished, two hundred and twenty-five a 
month until October first.” 

“Give it tome!” I says eagerly. “TI’ll go 
right up there.” 

“And here’s another,”’ he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. ‘Five rooms and two baths— 
you might take a look at that as well. I’ll 
make out a permit. And when you’ve seen 
them just come back and let me know what 
you think of them!” 

At the time I didn’t realize how brave he 
was to suggest that. 

Well, he franked a couple of passes and I 
started off, humming to myself and feeling 
that my troubles was over. I got in the 
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limousine and told Rollo the address and 
settled back on the cushions to enjoy think- 
ing about that lovely furnished flat—that 
newly furnished flat I was headed for, and 
hoping it would be all done in gray-and- 
blue cretonne and mahogany and every- 
thing. I had a real hopeful idea of what it 
was going to be like from the description on 
the card. What a fuss I had made over 
finding a place to live when it was this 
easy! 

Well, when the car come to a full stop 
in front of a brownstone building with six 
kids playing on the stoop I commenced to 
doubt. 

But when the janitor which this one 
didn’t even pretend to be a superintendent 
opened the door on a drawing-room dec- 
orated with a lovely set of light oak and 
dirty green plush consisting of four} chairs, 
a table and a picture of Napoleon crossing 
the Delaware or something I realized I was 
in the wrong pew. It was the seven-room 
newly furnished flat. 

“T thought it was newly furnished?” I 
says to the janitor. 

“Sure it is!” says the bird. ‘They 
bought this stuff only last week round to 
Beamer’s secondhand store.” 

Well, I made a get-away, followed by the 
delicate perfume of boiling cabbage, and 
give Rollo the five-room address, still hope- 
ful. Because of course they might be large 
sunny rooms, and the servant girl could 
come in, which is all she was likely to do 
anyways, and anyhow it was only for a 
year, and I guessed we could stand it. But 
this one was a lemon too. The one which 
called it a five-room flat certainly had 
imagination anyways—I’ll give him credit 
for that much. Because I opened one door 
to a place which had no window and I says, 
“‘This is a nice big closet,’’ I says, and the 
colored boy which was going the rounds 
with me says: “Dat ain’t no closet, lady; 
dat’s de dinin’ room!” 

After I got control of myself I staggered 
back to the car and thought would I go 
back and tell the real-estate man what I 
thought of him or would I leave him live? 
And after I realized how young he was and 
maybe his parents hadn’t brought him up 
right, but life might show him better and 
learn him to tell the truth though in busi- 
ness, I told Rollo to drive slowly along look- 
ing for signs, and we saw a few and stopped. 
Well—ma believes in signs, but after going 
into six places where it said Apartments to 
Let and every one of them was already 
rented only they hadn’t taken in the sign 
yet, I will never believe in them again. 
And after which I called it a day and went 
back to the hotel to eat supreme of some- 
thing while dreaming of liver and bacon 
and other home comforts. 

Well, the next day I got letters of intro- 
duction to ten new janitors of both sexes, 
and eight of them was rented by the time 
I got there, and the other two was of doubt- 
ful character; and the day after that I had 
got to the point where three rooms and 
bath at four hundred looked cheap to me 
and I would almost take them, only remem- 
bering just in time that it wouldn’t possibly 
be big enough. One office give me a list of 
furnished houses, a big list, two in number, 
at two thousand a month each and buy 
your own coal; and after they both refused 
me because I didn’t have any butler I cut 
out the offices and had a bright idea at 
breakfast, which is admittedly rare. 
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“I’m going to answer some ads!”’ I says. 
“There must be lots of apartments adver- 
tised in the papers. And I believe the real- 
estate vultures have undoubtedly got on a 
big anti-Sherman combine in restraint of 
living,’ I says. “And if the Government 
is going to ignore them so am I. I don’t 
believe what they say about shortage of 
materials and labor troubles for one little 
minute,” I says, “and the population 
hasn’t increased a thousand per cent either. 
T’ll bet there’s a few private owners in the 
newspapers which we can get a place to 
sleep in from!” ; 

Well, there was. On paper and in paper, 
anyways. My, but they read nice! 

“TLookit here!’ I says. ‘‘Listen to this. 
‘Elegant one room and use of bath’ 
No; here: ‘Two rooms and bath, maid 
service, references—in newly decorated 
building.’ We might take, say, three of 
them.” 

“But there’s no kitchens to them!” 
wails ma. ‘‘We’d have to go out to our 
meals!”’ 

“Well, here’s another one!”’ I says with 
a yell of joy. “Just the very thing! ‘Hight 
rooms, two baths, attractively furnished, 
at a moderate rental.’”’ 

“Aw, that’s in the Apartments Wanted 
column, you poor flounder!’’ says Jim, 
looking over my shoulder. ‘‘How about 
that unfurnished one—five rooms, to adults 
only?” 

“Tt’s until May first,” Isays. “Then the 
building’s coming down.” 

“T tell you what!” says Jim. “‘We 
ought to buy a house and remodel it into 
flats and furnish ’em. Why, we could get 
anywheres from five hundred a month up 
for two rooms and bath, and not give them 
a thing outside of heat!’ 

“Sure we could!” I says. ‘“‘Let’s buy 
one—some old house for a few thousand 
dollars, and do it all over with hardwood 
floors and kitchenettes—and get a even 
thousand for tworooms. I’llbet we could!”’ 

“Yes, and move right in in about two 
years from now!” says ma. 

Well, she canned that idea all right. 
Ain’t it awful to have a person with so 
much common sense in the family? Al- 
ways pointing out the truth about some- 
thing! 

So I went back to the newspaper and 
marked three places and went to see them 
and then wore out my voice telling the ones 
which had put in the ads what I thought 
of them and wore out also my nerves re- 
membering to keep within the law while so 
doing. 

But though I found a whole lot of things 
such as cockroaches, new styles in overalls 
for janitors, the latest smells in cooking, 
and the way the inside of a few fashionable 
places that didn’t take dogs or picture 
actresses looked, I didn’t find any place to 
live. And by the end of ten days I was the 
most miserable woman in the city, and why 
wouldn’t I be with my friend Ruby Roselle 
that I hated the worst of any of my friends 
living in my flat at the ridiculous price she 
was paying and her about to be featured at 
the opening of the world’s biggest theater, 
and my tooth getting so sore I didn’t dare 
touch it more than a hundred times a day 
and me too busy to look up the dentist on 
account of looking up a flat, and not finding 
the flat and everything. Why wouldn’t I 
of been miserable? And when Maison 
Rosabelle sent home the first dress I was 
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to wear in Gold and Blood the night before 


I was to be shot in it and I had to be out on | 


location at nine next morning and it had 


only fifteen buttons up each side of the - 


skirt instead of. twenty-eight I felt that jf 
things was to go on this way another day 


they’d have to telephone the undertaker | 
and the notice to the newspapers for no | 


flowers and the only hope I had was that 
they would leave out my age. 

Well, it never rains but it’s possible to 
take a taxi, as the saying is, and so next 
morning I decided to make the best of it as 
long as I couldn’t do anything else, and so 
put on the fifteen buttons and went to 
work. 

I went to the studio first because of not 
knowing where the location was in Hobo- 
ken, and there Rosco met me with a face 
that I see at once was meant not to alarm 
me and so I grabbed him by the arm, 

““What’s wrong?’’ Isays. ‘‘Is Jim killed 
or has Goldringer gone broke? Tell me the 
worst and relieve yourself.” 

“Goldringer wants to see you right away 
in his private office,” says Rosco, “There, 
there, little girl—it isn’t so bad—it’ll be all 
right—don’t fret now!” ‘ 

All the time he was talking he kept 
gently shoving me toward Goldringer’s 
room. 

““Where’s the body?” I says as he shoyed 
me in and came in himself, closing the door 
behind me. 

The boss was there and when he actually 
got out of his seat to greet me I was really 
scared. 

“Al Goldringer!” I says. ‘Al, what 
is it?” 

“‘Now don’t you mind, Marie,” he says 
gently, coming over and taking me by the 
hand. ‘I know you will be upset, but we 
got this picture to make and you must haye 
your nerve steady. You know you rented 
your flat to Ruby Roselle?” 

“Yes!” says I, feeling faint. 

‘Well, a couple of secret-service men was 
here just now,” says Goldringer. “It 
seems they raided the place last night and 
found a lot of sugar ready for shipment to 
Germany hidden there. The closets was 
full of it. They have arrested Ruby and her 
brother, and I’m afraid you'll have to go 
up there and take the flat back again, and 
tell these secret-service guys what you 
know. It’s a shame after you’d got it 


- rented and all.” 


I sat right down on the floor. I ecouldn’t 
help it; my knees couldn’t stand the strain 
and for a minute I thought my mind 
wouldn’t either. They got me into a chair 
and give me a glass of water just like the 
heart scene in a melo. And then as I begun 
to come to, Goldringer broke another piece 
of bad news to me. 

“Tl have to ask a favor of you, Marie,” 
says he. ‘You see I had expected to bill 
Ruby for the opening of the Colossal, and 
now she is arrested in this German-goods 
conspiracy she won’t be able to go on. 
And I was wondering if you and Jim would 
help me out by doing some of your old 
dances together—the ones that made you 
famous before the war—I’ll feature the act 
of course, and it’ll go big, especially if Jim 
wears his uniform!” 

Well, need I say a word? Do I have to 
tell the way I felt? Do you get it? Tllsay 
you do! 

Well, that morning I acted like I never 
had before in my life, and afterward I felt 
so good that I went straight to that dentist 
which I had by now stalled him off no 
less than six times. And he was at home 
and free, and after keeping me waiting not 
over ten minutes in his magazine morgue 
he let me into a office which looked like a 
cross between a one-arm lunch and a sani- 
tary ice box, put me in the chair and give 
my mouth the once over in a silence that 
I could almost feel. Then he took up 
a little tweezer; I could see it out of one 
eye. 

“This the tooth?” he says, tapping it. 

“Urgh!” I says. And he made one dive 
with the tweezers. 

“Just this little piece of walnut shell 
stuck between your teeth, Miss La Tour, 
he says. ‘‘Otherwise your mouth is in per- 
fect condition.” 

I give him a searching look, but he was 
speaking the truth. He was a real hand- 
some man too; at least he looked like a 
angel to me. 


“Most worries is only a scrap of walnut , 


shell if a person has the courage to have 
’em out, isn’t that so, doc?” I says with 
tears in my eyes and voice. 

“Tt sure is!” says the doc. “Five dol- 
lars, please!’ 
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Part and Parcel of the | 


HOW TO’USE THE GOODYEAR TIRE PUTTY OUTFIT. Scrub 


I LET THE TIRE STAND 12 HOURS—OR LONGER, overnight if pos- 
and clean out.the cut thoroughly with gasoline and allow -to dry. 


stble, then trim off the ragged edges with a wet knife.. The job is 


yn io the tire, as shown above. It is wise to have your Goodyear A pply with metal spreader two coats of Goodyear cement, allowing each vee : : i ; 
‘vice Station Dealer repair these cuts immediately, or show you to dry.. Knead a portion of Tire Putty until it comes free from the palm complete, the tire is saved, and the repair will last fully as long as 
hu to do it yourself with the Goodyear Tire Putty Outfit. of the hands, then; when the last coat of cement is dry, ram and the rest of the tread. 
© wedge the-kneaded putty into every part of the cut. Use more than 
enough to fill. XD» 


CM 


[LSE every other Goodyear Tire Saver, the Tire Putty 
Outfit, illustrated on the opposite page, occupies a 
definite place in the Goodyear Service Plan. 


Briefly, this plan supports the fine quality of Goodyear 
Tires and the convenience of their distribution with an 
effort to help users get all the miles built into each tire. 


By lessons on tire conservation, by constant educational 
work among our many thousands of dealers, by frequent and 
instructive advertising, Goodyear is carrying on this work. 


The Goodyear plan of Service asks that you avail yourself 
of your privilege of using the knowledge and advice of | 
your Goodyear Service Station Dealer. 


It aims to assist you, by means of ‘Tire Savers and Conser- 
vation Lessons, to take care of your tires, to prevent the 
small injuries from growing into larger ones. 


So, naturally, Goodyear Tire Savers become a part and 
parcel of the Goodyear Service plan for they add thou- 
sands of miles of service to injured, worn tires. 


Keep them in your car as part of your equipment. Get 
them, with the six lessons on tire care, at the orange and 
black sign of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer, or write 


to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Aloud she said: ‘“‘If you’ll come up to the 
sitting room of our suite, Mr. Rovein, Ill 
have my maid bring in some of my frocks 
to show you. I’ll do exactly as you say, 
naturally. And you’re quite right—I’ve 
not been successful at making anyone think 
I’m a beauty, least of all myself. That’s 
why I exclaimed at blue, I suppose.”’ 

The next hour was absorbingly interest- 
ing for Elsie Cole, and horrible torture for 
the respectable elderly Madden, her maid. 
Rovein threw himself into his réle of dic- 
tator with avidity. He had chiffons brought 
from one of the shops in the hotel arcade 
and tried their shades and harmonies on his 
model. Most of her frocks, as displayed by 
the silently protesting Madden, he ruth- 
lessly ordered discarded. A few he per- 
mitted to remain, after he had commanded 
the removal of certain ribbons, knots of 
flowers and the like, and ordered.-their 
replacement with ornaments of different 
color. 

Presently he seemed. to tire of it all. 

‘‘Have your maid put scarfs of lavender 
and blue tulle with that changeable silk, 
after she’s ripped off those disgusting gold 
bands,” he said, rising abruptly. “‘Wear it 
to-night. Wait, I must giveyou a sketch for 
doing your -hair.” 

He took pencil and paper and drew 
rapidly for five minutes. Finally he tossed 
the sketch to Elsie. 

“There,” he said. “Do it like that, and 
don’t put one of those. detestable slickery 
nets over it. Hair is alive—it mustn’t be 
flattened and crushed and matted. The 
Chinese woman, with her wonderful carved 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


and glistening coiffure, is the only one who 
can do that sort of thing. Let me see you 
look like this to-night.” 

He rose and went toward the door, but 
with his hand on the knob he paused: 

“Now don’t say you’re grateful, because 
you don’t know whether you are or not. 
But I do think’”’—he paused and glanced 
at Madden’s rigid back, which was leaving 
the room by another door—‘‘I do think 
you might at least tell me the name of the 
Johnny I’m taking all this trouble for.” 

Elsie Cole looked up from the sketch and 
laughed. She could not help it, she felt so 
gay. This curious man who put such vio- 
lent yet assured hands on her future! 

“Tf you’re as clever as you think youare,”’ 
she said, “‘you don’t need to have me tell 
you. You’ll easily find out for yourself.” 

Rovein laughed too. 

“Just for that, I will. By the way, get 
another bathing cap—flame colored, plain 
and tight. And have the sleeves of your 
bathing suit cut off to your shoulder, and 
the skirt of it shortened too. Three inches, 
atleast. Better still, get a black swimming 
suit, perfectly plain.” 

He banged the door’and was gone. 

Presently Mrs. Cole came in. 

‘‘My dear Elsie,”’ she asked, “what are 
you doing with all your clothes? I find 
Madden in a perfect rage, ripping and 
changing, and I can’t get anything out of 
her except that she’s had orders. And 
what’s this?” 

She picked up Rovein’s sketch. 

‘“Mr. Rovein made that to show me how 
T ought to do my hair,” said Elsie. “‘We’ve 


been having an awfully interesting talk on 
the way women dress, and—you know how 
he is: abrupt, peculiar. He thinks I’m all 
wrong—and he’s volunteered to do me 
over.” 

“Oh, Rovein!” exclaimed Mrs. Cole. 
“How very interesting. I believe that this 
would suit you. Are you going to try it?” 

“Of course,” said Elsie. ‘As you say,fit 
will be—interesting.”” 

She spoke as lightly as she could, to hide 
the exultant hope that tugged at her heart. 

“T’m going to try it now,” she said, 
turning to her own room. “It may take a 
little time to get it right. I don’t think 
T’ll go down to luncheon.” 

“But you’re going to play tennis this 
afternoon with Henry Garrison and Amy 
Tillson and Tom Brooke, aren’t you? 
Henry told me to remind you.” 

“Oh, yes—but that’s later.” And she 
escaped. 

Once alone she pressed her hands to her 
cheeks. What sort of fantastic adventure 
had she embarked on? Where would it 
lead? Why had she betrayed her secret to 
Cheyne Rovein—and would he hold it 
safe? Yes; she was sure of that at least. 
How strange, how wonderful it would be if 
he could change her from her utter common- 
placeness into—she did not mince words— 
into a real rival of Amy Tillson! And 
Henry—would he see? Would he? And 
seeing—would he care? Ah, he must, he 
must! 

She took down her hair with fingers that 
shook with excitement. Sitting before her 
dressing table she looped and pinned and 


Most of Her Frocks, as Displayed by the Silently Protesting 
Madden, He Ruthiessly Ordered Discarded 
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eofled™ the little sketch before her her guic. 


until at last she had achieved its likene| 
But not quite—there was something wro| 
with the proportion. She tried once mo) 
and now, in a triumph of persistence, s) 
achieved the desired result. She took uy) 
hand mirror and studied. her head fre 
every angle, and another girl looked ba’ 
at her, another girl whom she searee 
recognized. 

“‘And I never even dreamed it!” gs, 
said slowly, half aloud. Fora long times| 
sat still, studying this new vision of hi 
self, and then, smiling, took down her hi 
once more and did it over in her ace 
tpeee way. “‘I’ll wait till to-night,” s/ 
said. 
But nevertheless, when she went to pli, 
tennis there was an assurance and a sparl 
about her that had not been there befo} 
Why not, when she possessed such a de 
cious secret? She flirted with Tomn) 
Brooke at such a pace that Henry Garrisa 
at the other side of the net, looked puzzi 
and surprised. And Amy, who count 
Tommy as one of her permanent train, w 
slightly piqued. Tommy himself did n 
attempt to explain it. He had known bo 
Amy and Elsie all his life, and the latt) 
had never seemed to be anything but ani 
girl, good for a substitute if Amy we 
unavailable. And now suddenly she hi) 
come out and taunted and badgered ai| 
teased him in a way that he found absurd) 
pleasing. And she looked—different som) 
how. Perhaps it was the flame-colon| 
ribbon she had tied round her head—{) 
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jsie had made that much concession to 
te present moment. She had always been 
aking at tennis, but it had never been an 
eventure to play with her. Yet Tommy 
find himself at the end of the last set— 
yen Henry and Amy had been ignomini- 
csly beaten to a frazzle—asking Elsie with 
2 unwonted eagerness if she would play 
gain to-morrow, and displaying a desire to 
erry her racket, and to walk quite close to 
tr as he did so that he had never felt be- 
fe. But Henry with his lordly Garrison 
rinner had interfered. 

‘We'll change partners to-morrow,” he 
sd firmly. “You and Amy against Elsie 
ad me. It will be fairer. What do you 
s7, Elsie?” 

Elsie remembered to tilt her chin, as per 
Ceyne Rovein’s directions, as she an- 
gered. Usually she would have accepted 
fnry’s dictum with humble delight. Now 
s» saw how foolish that would be. 

‘Oh, I think I’l! stick to Tommy,” she 
sd. “I stand more chance of winning if 
Tio.” 

And Henry’s look of surprised displeas- 
ul: was intense indeed. 

twas a fair preface to the evening when 
vein appeared before the little group of 
yunteers for the tableaux that gathered 
inthe ballroom after dinner. Elsie slipped 
late and made herself as inconspicuous 
possible, but the shimmering, shifting, 
ileseent loveliness of her dress with its 
diting transparent scarfs, the soft pictur- 
xueness of her hair, had made her over. 
Ad she did not want people to stare at 
u—as she knew they would stare—until 
| had grown a little more accustomed to 
4) new self. Rovein coming in had 
zinced at her sharply and given her a nod 
yisatisfaction. He did not pause beside 
1, but went at once to the head of the 
«m and began to speak. 

‘Tm not going to do the usual sort of 
ag with you at all. If any of you have 
vir hearts set on being Helens or Elaines 
uJuliets, please forget it as soon as pos- 
ie. We shall have no hackneyed story- 
7k heroines; nor history’s fair women. 
_ ave planned twelve tableaux. I call 
tm A Pageant of Color. Most of the 
fcts will be obtained by the simple use of 
rious colored drapings, by lights and by 
risparent screens in tinted nets. I have 
nle sketches of the tableaux themselves— 
“y crude, but they give the idea. I have 
ved for materials. All I shall require of 
«is to let me make my own selection of 
hse who are to pose; and from those I 
ect I want one rehearsal and obedience. 
\ldothe rest. Ifthisis not asatisfactory 
tingement please get yourselves another 
tre manager.” 

‘he little knot of chaperoning dowagers 
tthe back of the room looked at each 
ter in amused dismay. 

He'll do something wonderful, of 
corse,” whispered Miss Jaspar. ‘“Dis- 
g@eable creature—he is a wizard. It’s 
Q late to plan anything else anyway. 
4 1 should be the one to speak and tell 
i so, Henrietta, I think.” 

o prodded, Mrs. Garrison rose ma- 
ically. 

I am sure, Mr. Rovein,” she said 
r:iously, “that our young people will be 
nr too glad to accept your conditions and 
dk under your direction in whatever way 
c suggest. Your acknowledged art can 
~e us no doubt of the great success in 
Vy way of your proposed pageant.’ 

here was a faint patter of applause. 

Very well, then,” said Rovein, “‘that is 
led. Now if you will kindly stand—a 
te separated.”” He addressed the men 
n girls before him. 

e walked about among them, with his 
kiches in his hand. 

Ishall need no men—this is to be purely 
‘nine. But I shall need you—and you— 
n you,” he said, nodding from one to 
other of the girls. “But not you—nor 
0. Ishall need you.” He paused, and 
«t on a little more emphatically, but as 

‘king to himself: “But this last thing— 
ust be someone who can carry it off— 
jeone really beautiful, not in the obvious 
€, but subtly, with distinction ——” 

'€ looked them over again. They had 

neard him, and there was some self- 
osclous rustling. It was here that Miss 
war gave an unconscious fillip to the 
tation, : 

Miss Tillson is considered to be ——” 
began, nodding benevolently toward 
ty, tall and radiant in rose color. 

Ovein acknowledged the interruption 
n Impatient jerk of his shoulders. 
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“Miss Tillson is charming and she will, of 
course, appear,” he said; ‘‘but for this I 
must have a rarer type, and a more unusual 
coloring.” He paused again and his eyes 
wandered to Elsie Cole. ‘‘Ah—here’s the 
thing we need! Miss Cole—would you 
step forward? The chin up—admirable! 
You would almost do just as you are.” 

Under his breath he murmured to her: 
“Put some spirit into it, girl! Carry it off. 
They’re looking at you through my eyes— 
and they’re going to look a lot more before 
we’re done with them.” 

She came forward bravely, but her fingers 
were tight clenched with nervousness over 
the sticks of her fan. 

He spoke aloud: ‘Just what I want! 
Just—what—I—want! For the last tab- 
leau—the climax—the most beautiful of all 
this bevy of beauties.” He made a little 
quick foreign bow to the others he had 
chosen. “I save the best for the last, eh? 
as I believe I’m making you blush, Miss 

ole.” 

His eyes flashed a wicked enjoyment of 
the situation. 

Elsie pulled herself together. 

““Of course you’re making me blush,’’ she 
answered as easily as she could. ‘‘It’s so 
perfectly absurd.’ 

“Not absurd at all,’’ he protested. ‘I 
mean every word of it. Now—if you will 
give me a committee of two or three ener- 
getic and sweet-tempered people to work 
with me—and they must be real workers— 
you need have no more anxiety for your 
tableaux. I see the orchestra is waiting to 
play for the dancing, and we shall be put 
out of the ballroom, I’m afraid, unless we 
wind up our business promptly.” 

And as the music started he walked over 
to Elsie and claimed her. 

“Dance with me,” he commanded, and 
swung her off so promptly that two or three 
other young men were checked, as it were, 
in midair. 

““Why, you’re a wonderful dancer!’”’ she 
said, surprised again into unconventional 
frankness. 

“Oh, I can do all the things your little 
Yale and Princeton boys do,” he said; 
“but we’re not going to dance after a 
moment or two. Youw’re going to walk with 
me on the veranda, until someone comes out 
and takes you away from me. It won’t be 
long, I’m very sure of that.’’ 

They went out through one of the French 
windows, and in the semidarkness he 
turned to her confidently. 

“Well, we’re off. You did exceedingly 
well, considering. Everyone in the hotel 
will be buzzing about you until the tab- 
leaux are on, and then they’Il all fall down 
and worship. Oh, you'll get the man you 
want. He’s that tall young blond chap, 
isn’t he—young Garrison?’’ 

“T trust you when I say yes,’ she an- 
swered gravely. 

“And the tall young blond girl in the 
pink dress all out of drawing about the hips 
wants him too, doesn’t she?” 

““She’s got him,” confessed Elsie, 

“‘Oh, no, she hasn’t. He’s looking out of 
the window, hunting for you this moment. 
Pll have to turn you over to him, I sup- 
pose. I only want to say that your hair is 
very successful, and your dress even more 
so. And are you satisfied with this be- 
ginning?” 

“Oh, more than satisfied—I’m all be- 
irae It seems as if it couldn’t be 
real,”’ 

“Stuff! Come and talk to me to-morrow 
if your swains will let you. I’ve another 
lesson for you. Mr. Garrison, I resign Miss 
Cole to you with infinite reluctance. Good 
evening to you both.” 

“T’ve been looking everywhere for you,” 
said Henry Garrison. ‘‘What do you find 
interesting about that queer painter 
fellow?” 

‘Someone must keep him in good humor 
until after the tableaux are over, Henry, 
you know.” 

“Well, let grandmother or Miss Jaspar 
do it. Frightfully bad taste, I thought, his 
making you so conspicuous this evening; 
but you carried it off awfully well. I dare 
say he thinks women like that sort of 
thing.”’ 

“Tt was ridiculous, wasn’t it?” asked 
Elsie warily. 

“It wasn’t ridiculous that he thought 
you were beautiful,” explained Henry, 
“for you do look perfectly stunning to- 
night. But he shouldn’t have shouted it 
out, as though he was the only one who 
could see it.” 

There was an unmistakable undercur- 
rent of jealousy in Henry’s well-bred voice, 
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His usually smooth brow was crossed with 
a little resentful frown. Elsie had to turn 
her head away to hide the smile that pulled 
at the corners of her mouth. 

““Let’s dance,” she suggested. 

Thereupon began the belleship of Elsie 
Cole. The word of Cheyne Rovein having 
gone forth that she was a beauty, her 
changed appearance, and the knowledge of 
it, did the rest. She had to divide her 
dances into thirds and fourths and fifths 
as one eager would-be partner after another 
cut in. She had the satisfaction of seeing 
the frown of resentment deepen on Henry 
Garrison’s face more than once. As for 
Tommy Brooke, in his own vernacular she 
had, he presently told her, got him going. 
At times she would have liked to venture a 
surreptitious pinch on her arm, to see if her 
triumphal progress was real or a mere 
phantasm. 

“But no—I haven’t enough imagination 
ever to fancy anything like this could 
happen,” she told herself, and danced 
happily on. 

It was difficult on the next morning to 
tear herself away from her attentive ad- 
mirers and get her promised hour with 
Rovein. But at last she achieved it, after 
having solemnly promised to return in time 
for the just-before-luncheon swim. 

“TI shan’t go in till you do,” said Henry 
Garrison anxiously. 

“Nor I,” maintained Tommy Brooke. 

“Nor I,’’ chorused several others; and 
even the girls were more friendly than they 


had ever been. 


Of course none of them mattered— 
except Henry. It was with a warm grati- 
tude in her heart that she had made her 
way along the lonely path and finally stood 
beside Rovein’s easel. 

“‘T didn’t think you’d come,” he said: 

“But you told me to—and you said you 
had another lesson for me.” 

He looked at her critically. Her hair was 
done in the way he had said, and she wore 
a rough, creamy linen dress. The yellow 
sweater had vanished, and in its stead she 
carried a scarf of blue. She held this out 
for his inspection. 

“Ts this the right shade?” she asked. 
“Tt was the only one I could find in the 
arcade shops.” 

“Almost right—it should be a trifle more 
purple to accent your eyes.” They ex- 
changed amused glances. ‘‘You’re a differ- 
ent girl to-day. The blind young man—not 
quite so blind, I take it?” 

“Not quite. He’s waiting for me back 
there.’’ She nodded toward the beach. 

“Let him wait. He’ll wait oftener and 
longer than this some day. How do you 
like—having him wait?” 

“Tf I followed my own inclination I’d 
not make him wait a moment. But men 
must wait on beauty, mustn’t they? That’s 
the correct thing for them todo. I mean— 
correct psychologically.” 

“Tt’s part psychological; I told you that. 
Behold, you do your hair differently, you 
wear a frock which displays a little more 
imagination, I call you a beauty in a loud, 
firm voice—and all this little idle hotel 
world promptly agrees with me. It’s a 
good thing to stage here. I doubt that we 
could put it over so easily if we were any- 
where else. Here the stage is small and the 
play is limited. People haven’t a great 
deal to do or to talk about. But I want to 
know something, and you must tell me— 
why do you careso much for that one young 
man?” 

Elsie Cole sat down in the sand and let 
the sea breeze whip her black hair into 
cloudy disorder. 

“T don’t know,” she said honestly. “TI 
always have. Henry’s always been my 
ideal, if I may use such an abused and 
hackneyed word. When we were little and 
played together I was. always his choice, 
but as we grew older and all the childish 
games stopped that stopped too. And 
there’s a tradition in the Garrison family 
that the sons must marry heauty—and go, 
as I wasn’t a beauty, Henry simply didn’t 
see me.” 

“All as simple as that?” 

“For him. Not quite so simple for me.” 

“Tears?” 

“Quarts of them.”’ 

“But look here—is he going to give you 
what you want—I mean the sort of love 
you want?” 

“What do I want? What do you think 
love is?” 

Rovein dropped his brush, picked it up 
and put it down again. 

“Love—a flame, a flower, a crystal, 
laughter, tenderness, understanding, a 
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clasp that never loosens, a light that never 
fails, a gift that is all giving. Is that 
enough? And will Henry Garrison give 
you that?” 

There was a little silence, and then she 
answered slowly: “‘I don’t know. I can’t 
bargain or want to bargain. But I know— 
that I can give all that to him.” 

She was unprepared for the effect of her 
words. Rovein stabbed two brush handles 
into the hot sand. ° 

“Dammit, I suppose you can!” he said 
violently. ‘‘And you’re a perfect little fool 
to do it. I’m almost sorry Whew— 
this is warm talk for a warm day, isn’t it? 
Forget it, won’t you? And let’s talk about 
some more clothes for you in your career 
as a beauty. There’s a certain French 
green, with yellow in it—you must have an 
evening dress of it. Send for some samples, 
will you, and I’ll make pictures for your 
dressmaker to follow. It must be very 
modish and yet of no mode at all.” 

“T don’t like these things people call 
artistic clothes,” interposed Elsie meekly. 

“The most sensible thing you’ve ever 
said,’’ answered Rovein. ‘Those amor- 
phous, baggy, badly made garments of 
shoddy stuff, in impossible colors, and with 
jewelry that’s more like discarded bits of 
the innards of motor cars than anything 
else. O Art, what crimes are committed in 
thy name! D’you think it’s queer for me 
to care so much about women’s clothes? 
Except the sea there is nothing in this 
world so beautiful as a beautiful woman, 
and because I care so much for beauty I 
want all women who have it to make the 
most of it, to share itlavishly with the 
world, not cover it up in rotten colors and 
a slavish aping of the moment’s styles. I 
would never paint anything but beautiful 
women if there were only enough of them 
to make it interesting. Because there are 
not, I paint the sea. But I think you’ve 
kept young Henry Garrison waiting long 
enough. Better go back to him. Be kind— 
but not too kind.” 

“And what shall I wear to-night?’ she 
asked, rising. 

“The same dress that you wore last 
night. Can you get a sewing woman here?” 

“Yes, there’s a hotel maid who sews, I 
believe; and Madden is good.” 

“Get them for this afternoon, and I'll 
plan you something new for to-morrow 
night, built on that white lace you showed 
me. I think I’ll have it dipped in tea. Then 
with a sash of transparent Pompeian red— 
but oh, wait until we have the tableaux! 
If you think you’re a sensation now, then 
you'll be a shock!”’ 

“What am I to wear?” 

“You shan’t know until the last mo- 
ment,” he said peremptorily. ‘Run along. 
You haven’t been a beauty long enough to 
make young Garrison wait more than half 
an hour.” 

Rather to her surprise she realized that 
it was not of Henry Garrison she was think- 
ing as she made her way back along the 
path. What a strange man. What was it 
he had called love? ‘‘A flame, a flower, a 
crystal, laughter, tenderness, understand- 
ing, a clasp that never loosens, a light that 
never fails, a gift that is all giving’’—gshe 
could not help wondering what Henry 
would call love; and in the midst of her 
wondering she became aware that Henry 
was coming to meet her. She forgot Rovein 
and his definitions in the pleasure of seeing 
Henry’s eagerness. 

“What an age you’ve been,” he grum- 
bled. “Hurry and get into your bathing 
things and we'll have a game of ball before 
we go in.”’ 

He walked close to her as she went to the 
hotel. Miss Jaspar and Mrs. Garrison, in- 
stalled in their beach-chair thrones, ob- 
served approvingly. 

“How Elsie has come out this summer,” 
said Miss Jaspar. ‘I always thought her 
most attractive. It didn’t surprise me at 
all to hear Cheyne Rovein call her a beauty 
last night.” 

And old Mrs. Garrison smiled acquies 
cence. ‘Cheyne Royein knows,” she said 
and added archly: ‘‘And so does Henry, as 
you see.” 

Thus illustrating the very human tend- 
ency to pretend that we have always ob- 
served what we have not in reality been 
able to see at all until authority forced it 
on our attention. 

Rovein, alone with the ocean, did not 
try to go on with his painting. 

“T’ve let myself in for more than I bar- 
gained for,” he said with a half sigh, “in 
more ways than one. There’s no use of my 

(Concluded on Page 108) 
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Easy to Operate—Fleet, Nimble and Free From Mechanical 
Annoyance. It Can Be Easily Parked in Small Spaces and 
Turned in Streets too Narrow for Cars of Longer Wheelbase 
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Its 50-Hours at Top Speed Endurance Mark is Un- 
matched. But That is Proof of Only One of the Fine 
Car Qualities Essex Brought to the Light Car Field 


Today light car advantages challenge attention, 
imperatively. They were never so wanted. 


Mere bulk and weight are no longer necessary to 
finest car quality. 


Essex success proves that. Consider its unrivalled 
endurance feat of travelling 3037 miles in 50 hours. 
Mark its world sales record of more than $35,000,000 
paid for 22,000 cars in its first year. And note how 
many who formerly bought big, costly cars, now own 
an Essex. 


They find in it all the fine performance, speed, power 
and reliability, for which they paid big premiums, in 
their former large cars. 


Moreover they find such exclusive light car benefits 
as economy, nimbleness and handling ease. 


Essex Has These Exclusive 
Light Car Advantages 


The light car saving in gasoline, oil and tires is no 
longer a question of a few cents daily. The difference 
in these items today is far greater. 


And of great importance also are the light car advan- 
tages that present-day crowded street traffic force every 
buyer to consider. 


The light Essex needs no unobstructed boulevard 
to make fast time safely. It is away quicker. It stops, 
starts, turns and picks up, with a speed and ease im- 
possible to heavier types. 


And it needs only limited parking space. You who 
have prospected car-lined curbs for a gap in whictr to 
fit a big car, appreciate what it means to find con- 
venient parking. 


And see how it has proved endurance. Not only in 
setting the official world long distance endurance mark 
of 3037 miles in 50 hours. Not only in covering 5870 


miles in three tests, averaging more than a mile a 


minute. 
These Endurance Marks 


Are Unmatched 


Even more important than its unequalled 24 hour 
road mark of 1061 miles, made on snow-covered Iowa 
country roads, is the durability it has shown in the 
hands of more than 24,000 owners, its freedom from 
repair troubles, its positive day-in-and-day-out depend- 
able transportation. 


Its spacious interior, its luxury finish, its solidness 
and freedom from mechanical concern are qualities that 
none would associate with light cars they have known. 


You find it surprisingly ample and roomy. But you 
do not pay the upkeep on weight, tires, and for gas- 
oline and oil that such comfort and spaciousness may 
have hitherto meant. 


The Essex Charm 
Is All Its Own 


Come and ride in the Essex. There are three types— 
the touring model, the sedan and the roadster—all 
identical in performance. 


Women like the Essex daintiness and beauty. They 
like its ease of operation, its freedom from annoyance 
and its comfort qualities. The finish and pleasing ap- 
pointments gratify discriminating taste. It is the sort 
of car you will take pride in owning. 


But it is Essex performance and endurance that must 
always be its strongest appeal. Power for the hills, 
speed and endurance to which no distance is a barrier, 
alertness and prompt pick-up in crowded traffic—these 
qualities must always be first. 


With last year’s experience of two buyers waiting for 
every Essex produced, it is obvious that you must act 
promptly to secure early delivery. 
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(Concluded from Page 105) 
pretending to work until after these bally 
tableaux are over. -I may as well make up 
my mind to spend the rest of the time 
quarreling with the hotel electrician and 
ruining my temper in getting the damn 
things licked into some sort of possibility. 
I’ll make this whole bunch of stodgy rich 
open their eyes and yell for more. I'll give 
them the flush of every sense gratified— 
they shall learn how to rollick and riot in 
color—and I’ll make them cry and laugh 
and imagine that they are living flesh and 
blood, and not just parcels of ossified 
emotions. And as for that little girl—she 
shall be all beauty. The beauty that has no 
time, no age, no name; beauty that hurts, 
that fires. I’ll make that blond young 
athlete of hers with the vacuum brainpan 
turn himself into Romeo and Othello at 
the sight of her. A large order, Rovein, my 
son. You must be up and doing.” 

In summer and in idleness love affairs 
march rapidly. And it wasn’t as if, young 
Henry Garrison assured himself, he hadn’t 
known Elsie and liked her all his life. He 
felt that he must always have loved her, 
and only been waiting for her to bloom into 
irresistibility as she was doing now. Beauti- 
ful—why, of course she was beautiful. It 
was part of the Garrison tradition to marry 
beauty. That she had become so suddenly 
so, in a way dramatically, only added to 
her value in his eyes. It was as if until now 
she had not cared to exert herself to make 
him see her so. And if she cared enough 
to do that—why, then, she must care much 
more. He did not mind being played with 
a little, so sure was he of final conquest. In 
the meantime he was willing to burn in- 
cense with the crowd of others who had 
acclaimed her. Now and then, by little 
proprietary airs, he made it plain that he 
was only biding his time. 

“T wish you wouldn’t wear that con- 
spicuous bathing suit,”’ he said to Elsie in 
one of these moods of ownership. 

She had only smiled, a wise little baffling 
smile—and continued to wear the suit. 

On the day before the tableaux he had 
made another self-explanatory remark. 

‘I shall be glad when these things are 
over and we can all drop this artist fellow 
again. He’s a great genius, no doubt, but 
he’s not our kind.” 

“Henry,” asked Elsie, “‘whatis our kind?” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Why, just the nice decent sort of people 
that we all know and like, who don’t do 
out-of-the-way things.” 

“Oh,” said ‘Elsie, and said no more. 

She found it pleasant to be a beauty, but 
at the same time strange. The sensation 
was baffling at times. It was hard to be- 
lieve in it. She was just the same, within 
herself, she knew, and it seemed strange 
that her changed appearance should give 
her so much importance. The very serv- 
ants of the hotel waited on her with an 
interested alacrity. The older people were 
more aware of her. Even her mother re- 
garded her with more respect, and among 
her own special friends she was ceded place. 
It all recalled to her Rovein’s words about 
the importance and the value of beauty. 
She wanted to ask him more about it, but 
she had little opportunity. In spite of 
Henry’s complaint that Rovein was too 
much in evidence the artist was genuinely 
busy arranging his scheme for the tableaux, 
and bothered not at all about anyone save 
the hotel electrician. Once or twice he gave 
Elsie a quick hint or a reminder, a word of 
pungent counsel; and now and then she 
met his eyes full of amused understanding— 
usually when Henry was beside her. 

The tableaux were to be preceded by a 
play, the play by some music, all more or 
less amateur; all for charity—tickets five 
dollars. The interest of the big hotel and 
that of the surrounding colony of exclusive 
cottagers had become centered on the 
tableaux. The mystery that surrounded 
them, the reputation of Rovein for eccen- 
tricity and autocracy supplemented by the 
glamour of his name—these were what 
really packed the Haven House ballroom, 
even to the more or less reluctant men folk, 
who were usually much in the minority. 

So the music and the play were only per- 
functorily applauded, and the little interval 
that followed them and preceded the be- 
ginning of the tableaux was murmurous of 
real expectancy. Henry Garrison, who had 
been sitting beside his grandmother, was 
one of several young men to slip away 
and refresh themselves with a cigarette on 
the veranda. But he was back in his place 
before the curtain went up on the first of 
Royein’s pageant. 
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It was very simple, the scheme. He had 
taken the spectrum as the basis of his plan, 
and beginning with the coolest blues he 
gradually worked up to a crescendo of 
warmth and richness in orange and scarlet. 
The girl in each tableau was scarcely more 
than a lay figure to hold his artful dra- 
peries, and yet each one was chosen to 
heighten and enhance each particular 
scheme. The electrician, subdued at last 
to Rovein’s purpose, and persuaded that 
he was an integral part of the success of the 
evening, manipulated his lights without a 
hitch. 

All that color can give to the emotions 
Rovein wrung from his audience, and 
brought them swiftly from possible ‘criti- 
cism to a delighted sensuous abandonment. 
Screens of softly tinted gauze placed before 
each living picture cast soft shadows in 
strange unknown harmonies. 

The moment of impressed silence after 
the showing of each tableau was a greater 
tribute than the burst of wild applause that 
followed. Rovein chuckled grimly as he 
noted it. He was working like a galley 
slave, getting each player into place, ar- 
ranging draperies, shifting the screens, sig- 
naling for lights and curtain, and keeping 
full command of all the cramped back- 
stage space. As fast as each tableau was 
over he dismissed the player into outer 
darkness. At the end there were only him- 
self and Elsie Cole left, and he got her into 
place a little less hurriedly than he had the 
others. 

“They've been getting wilder and 
wilder,” he whispered. ‘‘Have you no- 
ticed? But you’re—going—to—knock— 
them—cold. This is your big moment. I’ve 
done all I can, and you must help me. 
Now—keep your eyes steady. Rest your 
head against the wall, so you won’t sway. 
Ready. Curtain.” 

He drew back in the wings as the curtain 
opened and looked at her anxiously. He 
lifted a hand for the lights to be changed 
to warmer hues. She stood with perfect 
arms a little raised, in a glory of brilliant 
color that shifted under the slow changing 
lights as clouds of sunset shift and blend 
together. 

There was gold tissue behind her to give 
solidity and depth to the composition. She 
might have been painted by Dearth, thought 
Rovein, and a passionate wish stirred 
in him that the dead master might have 
seen her. 

Her black hair and_ scarlet-wrapped 
slenderness made a part of the pattern and 
yet dominated it. And she was so beauti- 
ful that a sigh of pleasure went up from the 
audience at sight of her. 

For a moment Rovein turned away his 
head. 

“‘She’s done it,’”’ he thought. “I knew 
she would.” 

He signaled for the curtains to be drawn 
shut, and as they closed her eyes turned 
slowly to him. 

“Be still!”’ he whispered. ‘‘They won’t 
let you go yet.” 

““Am I all right?” she asked, scarcely 
daring to move her lips. 

“Yes—steady! You’re wonderful,” he 
answered—the last word involuntary. And 
at the clamor of applause he had the cur- 
tains drawn aside once more. 

When the moment was over and the cur- 
tains had closed for the last time he went 
forward to her. 

“You'll have no difficulty maintaining 
your reputation as a beauty after this,” he 
said unevenly, under cover of the second 
burst of plaudits. ‘‘I wish I could have seen 
the face of your favored swain while he was 
looking at you. Let me help you slip off 
that stuff. Now go and get into a dancing 
frock and prepare to make your triumphal 
entry. My job’s finished.” 

She looked up at him gravely. 
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““You’re a strange man,” she said, “I 

suppose I ought to thank you. And 
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os She went away without finishing the 
sentence, the faithful Madden in attend- 
ance. Of course that was what she must 
do—get into her dancing frock and go 
down and let them felicitate her. She had 
been beautiful—she was beautiful—she 
had felt it. Madden was excited into 
unusual volubility as she dressed her. 

“Oh, Miss Elsie, I never saw anything 
so grand!” she said. ‘You looked like a 
picture and a garden of flowers all mixed 
up, somehow. You made me feel queer- 
like—almost as if I wanted to cry. I 
don’t know what it was.’ And so on and 
so on. Elsie smiled but did not try to 
answer. 

Presently her mother came in, and she, 
too, was curiously moved. 

“Dear, I came to see if you were nearly 
ready,” she! said, kissing her daughter. 
““Bveryone went wild over you, and it was 
marvelous! I can’t explain it somehow. 
Cheyne Rovein is a wizard—nothing less. 
I wish you would ask him to paint you 
posed like that. And yet, I don’t know— 
T don’t know. Maybe I’d rather just re- 
member you so. I don’t think anyone 
expected anything like it. Everyone’s 
waiting to see you—downstairs.” 

But Elsie knew that her mother meant 
that Henry was waiting to see her. Mrs. 
Cole was not at all blind to the possibilities 
of Henry as a son-in-law, but it was only in 
the last fortnight that she had seen it as 
probable. 

Everyone was waiting—and Henry very 
much in the foreground. 

He came forward possessively as Elsie 
stepped out of the elevator. He stood by 
with ill-concealed impatience as one after 
another stopped her to exclaim, to felici- 
tate, to admire. At last he got her away 
by the simple expedient of whisking her 
out on the dancing floor. 

They danced together for a few minutes 
in silence, and then Elsie found herself 
walking out of that very French window 
through which Cheyne Rovein had taken 
her on the first night of her changed ap- 
pearance. She marveled to find herself 
thinking of it, instead of thinking of the 
man by her side. But Henry was speaking, 
and she had to listen. 

“Tt was the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw in my life, Elsie,” he was saying; ‘‘and 
yet, in a way, I didn’t like it. I can’t ex- 
plain it very well, but no man wants to see 
the girl he loves giving her beauty freely for 
everyone. I hated having you make a show 
of yourself and having everyone applaud 
you. I want you just for myself.” 

She felt surprisingly calm, considering 
how many years she had longed for just 
this moment. 

“Ts that the way you feel about love, 
Henry?” she asked. ‘“‘Is that what it 
means to you?” 

Henry was not so composed—his arm 
actually trembled under her fingers, but he 
tried to control himself. 

“Darling—what else is love?” he asked 
in his turn. ‘I’m not one of these romantic 
chaps, you know. I want you just for my- 
self, of course. I see you in the home that 
we will have, I see you at the head of my 
table, among our guests. You will wear 
the Garrison emeralds—superbly. Hach 
night I shall come home to you, to find you 
waiting for me, beautiful as you are to- 
night, and—and you will be mine, mine to 
admire, to enjoy, to possess. That’s the 
way I love you.” 

“It sounds to me like a sultan and the 
favorite of his harem,” said Elsie musinglys 

“What are you saying!’’ exclaimed 
Henry. “Why, Elsie—what’s got into you! 
Are you just trying to make a fool of me? 
When I’ve loved you all these years!’ 
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In the moonlight his young face was 


_traordinarily handsome and _ appealiy 


especially with that look of trouble a) 
disturbance on it. Yet—had he loved ]. 
all these years? a little imp asked Bc 
Had he indeed, when he was following Aj, 
Tillson about so devotedly no more th 
two weeks ago? 

“T’m very tired—I think it was the exe} 
ment of the tableaux,’’ she said sudden 
“T think I’d better go back upstairs a . 
gotobed. I—I don’t feel like myself a bi ; 

“But, Elsie—you’ve not answered mi) 
he cried, detaining her. j 

‘What have you asked me? You’yesi 
you loved me and expected to see me at/ 
head of your table.” 

“You’re not fair,’’ he protested. “Y 
know that I am asking you when you 9, 
marry me.” 

“When—but not if?” she asked. A. 
then, in quick repentance: “‘I’ll tell y 
to-morrow. I don’t—oh, I don’t mean 
be unfair.”’ And before he could stop | 
she had fled away from him. 

But when the next morning came, Hi] 
Cole did an unpardonable thing. She t). 
Madden to answer all messages with { 
information that she had a sick heada 
and could not leave her room. Then ; 
slipped down the hall, took the servan 
elevator and sneaked—literally sneaked 
out of the hotel by the most remote of 
several back entrances. Thence, follow) 
a lonely circuitous route as inconspicuou| 
as possible, she presently arrived at { 
place where she knew Cheyne Rovyein mi 
be painting. 

“T didn’t expect to see you,” he greet 
her rather mockingly. ‘Beauties usua 
sleep late.”’ | 

She sat down on the sand and didn’t; 
swer for a while. \ 

“Do you think emeralds would sv 
me?”’ she asked at last. 

“Now why do you ask that?” 

“The Garrison emeralds are famo 
you know.” 

Cheyne Rovein rose to his feet a 
bowed. 

“My congratulations. You haveachiey 
something rare in this tiresome world 
you have got what you want.” 

Again there was a silence. She didi 
look at him when she answered: 

“But I haven’t. I’ve only got whai 
thought I wanted.”’ 

“Now see here,’’ he said roughly. “Li 
the man in the story I can be pushed ji). 
so far. You wanted to be a beauty to ci 
ture an unresponsive young man. [helr 
you to achieve your end. You must) 
come round and try to play on me, y 
know. I’m out of it.” 

She kept her head still turned away. 

““You’re not out of it—unless you wé 
to be,” she said. 

He dropped on the sand beside her a 
caught her wrists. 

“Why do you think I wanted you to | 
beautiful?” he asked. ‘‘Why do you thi! 
I cared to bother myself with all that m: 
milliner fluff? Ud watched you a 
watched you, and longed to make you ov 
and when the chance came and I realiz 
that it was for someone else, I said to n 
self I’d be sport enough to see it throu; 
I said I’d see you go to that boy with 
emeralds and his polo ponies and his plé 
on Long Island and his house in town a 
all the rest of the truck he has to offer yc 
I’d see you go and stick it; because if th 
was what you really wanted—then I did’ 
want you. And all the time I kept hopi| 
and hoping that it wasn’t true, that y 
were what I thought, not what you seem 
Oh, I walked the beach all night last mig 
while you were dancing.” { 

“T wasn’t dancing. I was upstalls s 
ting at my window. I felt you—pulling! 
to you, away from everything else.” 

He burst out laughing. + 
‘What ripping times we’ll have! 
exclaimed. ‘‘And what a row there'll I 
Look here, you are a Bernard Shaw you | 
woman, you know. You came out here a 
practically proposed to me. I’m going 
tell your mother that.” | 

“And you didn’t have the courage _ 
refuse me,”’ she mocked tenderly. _ ij 

“T knew you’d keep after me until I ga 
in, so I might as well do it first as last. J 
had his arms about her now. “Litt 


beauty—little girl! Are you sure tl 
time? You won’t change your mind aga 
Last week you wanted Henry Gartise 
you know. To-day you want me. Ne 
week you may want someone else. ! 

“Will you let me?” she asked. i 

The answer was satisfactory. } 
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A Complete Electric Light and 
Power Plant for Farms 


| fais light brightens homes; its ready power 
lightens labor and saves time. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine im- 
proves with use. It burns kerosene, gas or dis- 
tillate; self-starting, self-running, and self-stop- 
ping. Built by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of motor car starting and lighting systems. 


Desirable Territory for Dealers Available 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION, WILLYS-LIGHT DIVISION, TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 


~~ District Offices in: Spokane; Denver; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Detroit; Syracuse; Philadelphia; Dallas: Atlanta 


teens ne 
Oar mee: 


X The Willys-Knight Sleeve Valve Engine 


Codling Moth 
Killed with S-W Dry Arsenate of Lead 


San-Jose Scale 
Controlled with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 
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Your food supply 
would be seriously depleted 
if the war on insects stopped 


VERY fruit and vegetable has its insect and 

fungus enemies. Without the means of con- 
trolling these pests, growers would have to go 
out of business and a big factor in our food 
supply would disappear. 


Fruits, vegetables, shade trees and flowers are 
saved from destruction by insecticides and 
fungicides, and the success of such remedies de- 
pends upon the quality of the products used. 


The manufacture of insecticides and fungi- 
cides has long been a large part of the Sherwin- 
Williams business. Behind these products is a 
manufacturing experience covering fifty-four 
years. The best of raw materials are secured, 
chemical laboratories maintained, long, patient 
and thorough experiments conducted and 
skilled specialists employed for the sole purpose 
of insuring the quality that insecticides must 
have in order to protect the fruit and vegetable 
industries and safeguard a big part of the nation’s 
food supply. 


Sherwin-Williams Insecticides and Fungicides 
are obtainable everywhere. Buy them by the 
name. You can trust them, and you cannot 
afford to jeopardize a year’s income by using an 
unknown brand. . 


Colorado Potato Beetle (Potato Bug) 
Killed with S-W Paris Green 


or Tuber Tonic 


re ne ge ROE A oS . = 
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An efficient control in dry powdered 
form for every pest 


The yearly American crop loss through insects and 
diseases is over a billion dollars. 


There must always be some loss but the means of 
reducing this loss have never been so effective and so 
practically worked out as now. 


Formerly the grower was forced to rely upon un- 
certain and often absolutely unsuitable spray materials. 
Now he can buy materials that are trustworthy, iden- 
tified by a trade mark that has stood for quality for 
over half a century. 


Formerly insecticides and fungicides had to be 
bought in liquid or paste form. The grower bought 
water, paid freight and haulage costs on water and 
stood losses by freezing, leakage and deterioration. 
Now with Sherwin-Williams dry powdered insecticides 
and fungicides, growers buy only the poison, readily 
prepare it for use right on the grounds, fresh and at 
full killing strength. 

Sherwin-Williams Insecticides and Fungicides repre- 
sent the most advanced steps in science and agricultural 
research. Their formulas have been perfected in coédper- 


ation with Government experts. They are even better 
than the United States standard specifications demand. 


Sherwin-Williams Insecticides and Fungicides used 
in all parts of the country, in the opinion of growers 
and users, have demonstrated greater bulk, better sus- 
pension qualities, greater adhesiveness and greater 
uniformity. ‘They are highly efficient in controlling 
insect and fungous growths but harmless to trees and 
plants, increasing the yield and improving the quality 
of fruits and vegetables. 

The Sherwin-Williams line includes: 

S-W Paris Green S-W Tuber -Tonic 

S-W Dry Lime Sulfur S-W Fungi-Bordo 


S-W Pesirey S-W Arsenate of Calcium 
S-W Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead S-W Dry Dusting Mixtures 


Write for our book, ‘‘The Sprayer’s Manual,’’ 64 
pages lithographed in colors, with scientifically ac- 
curate pictures of pests, giving valuable information, 
charts and spraying schedules. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office 
601 Canal Road N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
PAINTS AND.VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS 
CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Gipsy Moth 
Killed with S-W Arsenate of Lead 


Apple Scab 
Controlled with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 


Tomato Worm 
Killed with S-W Paris Green or 
S-W Dry Arsenate of Lead 


the floor and cuddled the flowers to her 
heart, her eyes filling. Cutty. 

One of those ideas which sometime or 
another spring into the minds of all pretty 
women who are poor sprang into hers— 
an idea such as an honest woman might 
muse over, only to reject. Sinister and 
cynical. Kitty was at this moment in 
rather a desperate frame of mind. Those 
two inherent characteristics, which she had 
fought valiantly—love of good times and 
of pretty clothes—made ingress easy for 
this sinister and cynical idea. Having 
gained a foothold it pressed forward boldly. 
Cutty, who ‘had everything—strength, 
comeliness, wisdom and money. 
To live among all those beau- 
tiful things, never to be lonely 
again, to be waited on, fussed 
over, made much of, taken into 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Two-Hawks, all interwoven. She had 
waited in vain for Cutty to mention the 
emeralds. What signified his silence? She 
had indirectly apprised him of the fact that 
she knew the author of that advertisement 
offering to purchase the drums, no ques- 
tions asked. Who but Cutty in New York 
would know about them? The mark of the 
thong. Johnny Two-Hawks had been carry- 
ing the drums, and Karlov’s men had torn 
them from their victim’s neck during the 
battle. Was there any reason why Cutty 
should not have taken her completely into 
his confidence? Palaces looted. If Stefani 
Gregor had lived in a palace, why not his 


and one of those heavy black affairs with 
butterflies scattered over it, quite as 
effectual as a mask. She wound the pug- 
gree about her hat. When the right mo- 
ment came she would discard the puggree 
and drop the black veil. Her coat was of 
dark blue, lined with steel-gray taffeta. 
Turned inside out it would fool any man. 
She wore spats. These she would leave 
behind when she made the change. 

Someone might follow her as far as the 
Knickerbocker, but beyond there, never. 
She was sorry, but she dared not warn 
Bernini. He might object, notify Cutty 
and spoil everything. 


the high world. Never more to 
add up accounts, to stretch five- 
dollar bills across the chasm of 
seven days. An old man’s 
darling! 

“No, no, no!” she burst out 
passionately. She drew a hand 
across her eyes. As if that 
gesture could rub out an evil 
thought! It is all very well to 
say “‘Avaunt!” But if the 
idea will not? “I couldn’t, I 
couldn’t! I’d be a liar and a 
cheat. But he is so nice! If 
he did want me! ... No, 
no! Just for comforts! I 
couldn’t! What a miserable 
wretch I am!” 

She caught up the copper jug 
and still holding the roses to 
her heart, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, rushed out 
to the kitchen for water. She 
dropped the green stems into 
the jug, buried her face in the 
buds to cool the hot shame on 
her cheeks, and remembered— 
what a ridiculous thing the 
mind was!—that she had three 
shirt waists to iron. She set 
the jug on the kitchen table, 
where it remained for many 
hours, and walked over to the 
range, to the flatiron shelf. As 
she reached for a flatiron her 
hand stopped in midair. 

A fat black wallet! Instantly 
she knew who had placed it 
there. That poor Johnny Two- 
Hawks! 

Kitty lifted out the wallet 
from behind the flatirons. No 
doubt of it, Johnny Two-Hawks 
had placed it there when she 
had gone to the speaking tube 
to summon the janitor. Not 
knowing if he would ever call 
for it! Preferring that she 
rather than his enemies should 
have it. And without a word! 
What a simple yet amazing 
hiding place; and but for the 
need of a flatiron the wallet 
would have stayed there until 
she moved. Left it there, with 
the premonition that he was 
heading intotrouble. But what 
if they had killed him? How 
would she have explained the 
wallet’s presence in her apart- 
ment? Good gracious, what an 
escape! 

Without direct consciousness 
she raised the flap. She saw 
the edges of money and documents; but she 
did not touch anything. There was no need. 
She knew it belonged to Johnny Two-Hawks. 
Of course there was an appalling attraction. 
The wallet was, figuratively, begging to be 
investigated. But resolutely she closed the 
flap. Why? Because it was as though 
Two-Hawks had placed the wallet in her 
hands, charging her to guard it against the 
day he reclaimed it. There was no outward 
proof that the wallet was his. She just 
knew, that was all. 

Still, she examined the outside carefully. 
In one corner had been originally a mono- 
gram or a crest; effectually obliterated by 
the application of fire. 

Who he was and what he was, by asimple 
turn of the wrist. It was Cutty’s affair 
now, not hers. He had a legal right to 
examine the contents. He was an agent of 
the Federal Government. The drums of 
jeopardy and Stefani Gregor and Johnny 


protégé? Still, it was possible Cutty was 
holding back until he could tell her every- 
thing. 

But what to do with it? If she called 
him up and made known her discovery, 
Cutty would rush up as fast as a taxicab 
could bring him. He had peremptorily 
ordered her not to come to his apartment 
for the present. But to sit here and wait, 
to be alone again after he had gone! It 
was not to be borne. Orders or no orders, 
she would carry the wallet to him. He 
could lecture her as much as he pleased. 
To-night, at least, she would lay aside her 
part as parlor maid in the drama. It would 
give her something to do, keep her mind off 
herself. Nothing but excitement would 
pull her out of this semi-hysterical doldrum. 

She hid the wallet in the pocket of her 
underskirt. Already her blood was begin- 
ning to dance. She ran into her bedroom 
for two veils, a gray automobile puggree 


‘‘He Told Me to Give the 
Wallet to You. And SoT 
Waited. I Fell Asleep. So 
Please Don’t Scold Me’’ 


By the time she reached the street ex- 
hilaration suffused her. The melancholia 
was gone. The sinister and cynical idea 
had vanished apparently. Apparently. 
Merely it had found a hiding place and was 
content to abide there for the present. 
Such ideas are not without avenues of re- 
treat; they know the hours of attack. 
Kitty was alive to but one fact: The game 
of hide and seek was on again. She was 
going to have some excitement. She was 
going into the night on an adventure, as 
children play at bears in the dark. The 
youth in her still rejected the fact that the 
woof and warp of this adventure were 
murder and loot and pain. 

En route to the Subway she never looked 
back. At Forty-second Street she de- 
trained, walked into the Knickerbocker, 
entered the ladies’ dressing room, turned 
her coat, redraped her hat, checked her 
gaiters, and sought a taxi. Within two 
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blocks of Cutty’s she dismissed the cab an 
finished the journey on foot. * 

At the left of the lobby was an all-nig} 
apothecary’s, with a door going into t}) 
lobby. Kitty proceeded to the eleyat 
through this avenue. Number Four yw;! 
oh and she stepped inside, raising hi 
veil. 

“You, miss?” 

“Very important. Take me up.” 

“The boss is out.” 

“No matter. Take me up.” 

“You’re the doctor!’”’” What a prett| 
girl she was! No come-on in her ey 
though. ‘‘The boss may not get back uni 
morning. He just went out | 
his engineer’s togs. He su) 
wasn’t expecting you.” 

“Do you know where | 
went?” 

“Never know. But I'll} 
in this bird cage until he com 
back.” 

“T shall have to wait fi 
him.” 

“Up she goes!” 

As Kitty stepped out int 
the corridor a wave of confi 
sion assailed her. She hadn 
planned against Cutty’s al 
sence. There was nothing sl 
could say to the nurse; an 
if Johnny Two-Hawks wi 
asleep—why, all she could ¢ 
would be to curl up on a diva 
and await Cutty’s return. 

The nurse appeared. ‘Yo 
Miss Conover?” 

“Yes.”” Kitty realized i) 
once that she must take tl 
nurse into her confidence. “ 
have made a really importai 
discovery. Did Cutty sa 
when he would return?” 

“No. I am not in his eo 
fidence to that extent. But 
do know that you assume 
unnecessary risks in comin) 
here.” 

Kitty shrugged and pr 
duced the wallet. “Is M 
Hawksley awake?’ 

“He is.” 

“It appears that he left th 
wallet. in my kitchen th: 
night. It might buck him u| 
if I gaveit to him.” — 

The nurse, eying the lovel| 
animated face, conceded thi 
it might. ‘Come, I’ve bee! 
trying futilely to read hii’ 
asleep, but he is restless. N_ 
excitement, please.’ | 

“T’ll try not to. Perhap. 
after all, you had better giv, 
him the wallet.” 

“On the contrary, thé! 
would start a series of que'| 
tions I could not answe'| 
Come along.” 

When Kitty saw Hawksle 
she gave a little gasp of astor| 
ishment. Why, he was pos’ 
tively handsome! His dar} 
head, standing out bold] 
against the bolstering pillow 
the fine lines of his face def 
nite, the pallor—he was lik 
a Roman cameo. Who an 
what could he be, this pictu’) 
esque foundling? 

His glance flashed into he 
delightedly. For hours an 
hours the constant wondé 
where she was, why no one mentioned hei 
why they evaded his apparently casué 
questions. To burst upon his vision in th 
nadir of his boredom and loneliness lik’ 
this! She was glorious, this American gir 
She made him think of a golden scabbar 
housing a fine Toledo blade. Hadn’t sh 
saved his life? More, hadn’t she assume 
a responsibility in so doing? Instantly 
purposed that she should not be permitte 3 
to resign the office of good Samaritan. He 
motioned toward the nurse’s chair; an 
Kitty sat down, her errand in total eclips« 

dust when I never felt so lonely! Rip) 
ping!” : i 

His quick smile was so engaging tha 
Kitty answered it—kindred spirits, sul 
consciously recognizing each other. Fire 
but neither of them knew that; or tha 
two lonely human beings of opposite Se 
in touch, constitute a first-rate combustible. 
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The Duplex Limited 


RUT to handle a normal load of 3000 pounds, 

' or a maximum of 5000 pounds, including body 
‘ta speed limited only by legal restrictions—or 
™n 5 to 30 miles on high. 


ich speed in the Duplex Limited does not depend upon 
i¢ ratio but upon engine power—greater power in fact 
hi is usually specified in trucks of equal capacity. 

he Duplex Limited was constructed in response to the 
aitent demands of Duplex owners and dealers for a gen- 
tT purpose two wheel drive, medium capacity Duplex 
Pick designed and built to the high mechanical and proven 
ohn standards of the famous heavy duty 4-Wheel Drive 

vlex. 

ad the Duplex Limited is worthy of the Duplex name 
-r it is a Duplex, every inch of it, from tail light to radi- 
t cap. 

Cylinder enclosed type motor—water cooled—cast 
nloc. Bore 4’, Stroke 544". 3 Point Suspension. Pneu- 
nic Cord Tires. 145’ Wheel Base. Equipped with 
Vidshield, Electric Lighting and Starting; Ammeter; 
icce Motometer; Speedometer: Electric Horn; Tools; 
a; Rim Wrench; Front Fenders; Alemite Grease 
in. Driver’s Seat without extra charge. (Power Tire 
‘Lip at extra charge.) 


tite for Booklets Describing the Duplex Limited. 


Duplex Limited 
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For 


Business 


] Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Price $4250 f.0.b. Lansin g> 


Service to Users is the Big Factor 
in the Nation-wide Success of the 


Famous Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 


HE steady, consistently increas- 

ing success of the Duplex Truck 
Company, during the past ten years, 
is one of the most significant 
developments in the truck business. 
It was during this time that 224 
different makes of trucks were 


Take the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive in 
the Lumber and Logging fields, for ex- 
ample—and you find the Duplex 4- 
Wheel Drive is standard equipment 
with many of the leading companies. 


In many other fields—in the Oil In- 


suspended and withdrawn from 
the market. 


These years were the ones during 
which American business men were 
Setting the facts about trucks. 


The truck-buying public, today, is 
one of the most critical in the world. 
It ought to be. 


Nothing but service to owners 
could have given the Duplex such a 
wonderful prestige as that which it 
enjoys today. The Duplex Truck is 
not a re-designed passenger car or an 
adaptation. It is a truck. Duplex 
makes nothing but trucks. 


dustry, in Road Construction, in the 
Contracting Field, in hauling <and, 
gravel and concrete—in fact wher- 
ever heavy hauling is done there you 
will find Duplex 4-Wheel Drive Trucks 
—and you will find them making good. 


A consistent eleven-year record of 
owner Satisfaction; of low upkeep costs; 
of steady duty under ordinarily 
impossible conditions, is back of the 
Duplex—and it makes the Duplex to- 
day a very safe business investment. 


Get the Duplex facts first. The ex- 
perience of all Duplex owners is yours 
to profit by. Many truck owners have 
bought their present-day truck 
wisdom at a high price. 


Talk to the Duplex Dealer in your territory. He is a responsible man and 
a practical truck man. The Duplex Dealer will be in business when you 
want him for what is called “service.” 90 per cent of the Duplex Dealers have 
been distributing Duplex Trucks ever since this Company was organized. 


Juplex Truck Company | 
Lansing : Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Most S: uccessful Truck Companies in America 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Quietly the nurse withdrew. There 
would be a tonic in this meeting for the 
patient. Her own presence might neutral- 
ize the effect. She had not spent all those 
dreadful months in base hospitals without 
acquiring a keen insight into the needs of 
sick men. No harm in letting him have. 
this pretty self-reliant girl alone to himself 
for a quarter of an hour. She would then 
return with some broth. 

“How—how are you?” asked Kitty 
inanely. 

“Top hole, considering. Quite ready to 
be killed all over again.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that!’’ she pro- 
tested. 

“Only to show you I was bucking up. 
Thank you for doing what you did.” 

“T had to do it.” 

“Most women would have run-away and 
left me to my fate.” 

“Not my kind.” 

“Rather not! Your kind would risk its 
neck to help a stray cat. I say, what’s that 
you have in your hand?” 

“Good gracious!” Kitty extended the 
wallet. “It is yours, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, I wanted you to bring it to me 
the way you have. If I hadn’t come back— 
out of that—it was to be yours.” 

‘“Mine?”—dumfounded. “But i! 

“Why not? Gregor gone, there wasn’t a 
soul in the world. I was hungry, and you 
gave me food. I wanted that to pay you. 
I’ll wager you’ve never looked into it.” 

“T had no right to.” 

““See!”? He opened the wallet and spread 
the contents on the counterpane. “I 
wasn’t so stony as you thought. What? 
Cash and unregistered bonds. They would 
have been yours absolutely.” 

“But I don’t—I can’t quite,’ Kitty 
stammered—“‘but I couldn’t have kept 
them!” 

“Positively yes. You would have shown 
them to that ripping guardian of yours, and 
he would have made you see.”’ 

“Indeed, yes! He would have been 
seared to death. You poor man, can’t you 
see? Circumstantial evidence that I had 
killed you!” 

“Good Lord! And you’re right too! So 
it goes. You can’t do anything you want 
to do. The good Samaritan is never re- 
quited; and I wanted to break the rule. 
Lord, what a bally mix-up I’d have tumbled 
you in! I forgot that you were you, that 
you would have gone straight to the au- 
thorities. Of course I knew if I pulled 
through and you found the wallet you 
would bring it to me.” 

Kitty no longer had a foot on earth. She 
floated. Her brain floated too because she 
could not make it think coherently for her. 
A fortune—for a dish of bacon and eggs! 
The magnificence, the utter prodigality of 
such generosity! For a dish of bacon and 
eggsanda bottle ofmilk! Hadshelefthome? 
Hadn’t she fallen asleep, the victim of 
another nightmare? A corner of the atmos- 
phere cleared a little. A desire took form; 
she wanted the nurse to come back and 
stabilize things. In a wavering blur she 
saw this odd young man restore the money 
and bonds and other documents to the 
wallet. 

“T want you to give this to your guard- 
ian when he comes in. I want him to 
understand. I say, you know, I’m going to 
love that old thoroughbred! He’s fine. 
Fancy his carrying me on his shoulders and 
eventually bringing me up here among the 
clouds! Americans. . . . Are you all 
like that? And you!” 

Kitty’s brain began to make prepara- 
tions to alight, as it were. Cutty. That 
gave her a touch of earth. She heard her- 
self say faintly: ‘‘And what about me?” 

““You were brave and kind. To help an 
unknown friendless beggar like that, when 
you should have turned him over to the 
police! Makes me feel a bit stuffy. They 
left me for dead. I wonder ie 

“What?” 

“Tf—it wouldn’t—have been just as 
well!” 

“You mustn’t talk like that! You just 
mustn’t! You’re with friends, real friends, 
who want to help you all they can.”’” And 
then with a little flash of forced humor, 
because of the recurrent tightening in her 
throat—‘‘ Who could be friendless, with all 
that money?” Instantly she felt like biting 
her tongue. He would know nothing of the 
sad American habit of trying to be funny 
to keep a wobbly situation on its legs. He 
would interpret it as heartlessness. “I 
didn’t mean that!’ With the Irish im- 
pulsiveness which generally weighs acts in 
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retrospection she reached over and gripped 
his hand. 

“T say, you two!” Hawksley closed his 
eyes for a second. ‘Wanting to buck up a 
chap because you’re that sort! All right. 
V’ll stick it out! You two! And I might 
be the worst scoundrel unhung!” 

He drew her hand toward his lips, and 
Kitty had not the power to resist him. She 
felt strangely theatrical, a character in a 
play; for American men, except in playful 
burlesque, never kissed their women’s 
hands. The moment he released the hand 
the old wave of hysteria rolled over her. 
She must fly. The desire to weep, little 
fool that she was! was breaking through 
her defenses. Loneliness. The two of 
them all alone but for Cutty. She rose, 
crushing the wallet in her hand. 
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Silence. Scharwenka’s Polish Dance, with 
a swing and a fire beyond anything she 
had ever heard before. Another stretch 
of silence—a silence full of interrogation 
points. Then a tender little sketch, quite 
unfamiliar. But all at once she under- 
stood. He was imploring her to return. 
She smiled in the dark; but she knew she 
was going to remain right where she was. 

“Miss Conover?” It was the voice of 
the nurse. 

“Yes, I’m over here on the divan.” 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“Good gracious, no! I’m overtired. A 
little hysterical, maybe. The parade to-day, 
with all those wounded boys in automobiles, 
the music and color and excitement—have 
rather done meup. And the way I rushed 
up here. And not finding Cutty a 


Ah, never had she needed that darling 
mother of hers so much as now. Tears did 
not seem to afford relief when one shed 
them into handkerchiefs and pillows. But 
on that gentle bosom, to let loose this brim- 
ming flood, to hear the tender voice con- 
soling! 

“Oh, I say, now! Please!” she heard 
Johnny Two-Hawks cry out. 

But she rushed on blindly, knocking 
against the door jamb and almost upsetting 
the nurse, who was returning. Somehow 
she managed to reach the living room, glad 
it was dark. After sundry reaching about 
she found the divan and flung herself upon 
it. What would he think? What would the 
nurse think? That Kitty Conover had 
suddenly gone stark, raving crazy! And 
now that she was in the dark, alone, the 
desire to weep passed over and she lay 
quietly with her face buried in the pillow. 
But not for long. 

She sat up. Music—violin music! A 
gay waltz that made her think of flashing 
water, the laughter of children. Tschaikow- 
sky. Thrilled, she waited for the finale. 


“Anything I can get for you?”’ 

“No, thanks. I’ll try to snatch a little 
sleep before Cutty returns.” 

“But he may be gone all night!” 

“Will it be so very scandalous if I stay 
here?” 

“You poor child! Go ahead and sleep. 
Don’t hesitate to call me if you want any- 
thing. I have a mild sedative if you would 
like it.” 

“No, thanks. I did not know that Mr. 
Hawksley played.” 
“Wonderfully! 

you?” 

“Tt kind of makes me choky.”’ 

“Tl tell him.” 

Kitty, now strangely at peace, snuggled 
down among the pillows. Some great 
Polish violinist, who had roused the bitter 
enmity of the anarchist? But no; he was 
Russian. Cutty had admitted that. It 
struck her that Cutty knew a great deal 
more than Kitty Conover; and so far as 
she could see there was no apparent reason 
for this secrecy. She rather believed she had 
Cutty. Hither he should tell her everything 


But does it bother 
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or she would run loose, Bolshevik or | 
‘Bolshevik. 

Sheep. She boosted one over the ba 
another and another. Round somewhi 
in the thirties the bars dissolved. Then; 
thing she knew she was blinking in the lig 
Cutty, his arms folded, staring down at It 
somberly. There was blood on his face a} 
blood on his hands. 


xx 


ARLOV moodily touched the shoul: 
of the man on the cot. Stefani Gre; 
puzzled him. He came to this room mi) 
often than was wise, driven by a curios; 
born of a cynical philosophy to disco} 
what it was that reénforced this fraj) 
body against threats and thirst and hung, 
He knew what he wanted of Gregor—): 
fiddler on his knees begging for mercy. A| 
always Gregor faced. him with that sil 
calm which reminded him of the sea, alc, 
impervious, exasperating. Only once si) 
the day he had been locked in this ro} 
had Gregor offered speech. He, Karl| 
had roared at him, threatened, baited, |; 
his reward generally had been a twis| 
wintry smile. 
He could not offer physical torture | 
yond the frequent omissions of food :| 
water; the body would have crumbled. } 
have planned this for months, and then) 
be balked by something as visible yet; 
elusive as quicksilver! Born in the sa} 
mudhole, and still Boris Karlovy the aven > 
could not understand Stefani Gregor } 
fiddler. Perhaps what baffled him wast | 
so valiant a spirit should be housed in) 
weak a body. It was natural that he, Bo 
with the body of a Carpathian bear, sho | 
have a soul to match. But that Stef:| 
with his paper body, should mock ii! 
The damned bourgeoisie! |, 
The quality of this unending calm 15 
understandable: Gregor was always rei/ 
to die. What to do wich a man to whi 
death was release? To hold the knout:| 
to see it turn to water in the hand! In} 
ing he had overreached. Gregor, hay; 
accepted as fact the reported death of Iv, 
had nothing to live for. Having brou 
Gregor here to torture he had, blind fi 
taken away the fidcler’s ability to feel. ' } 
‘fog cleared. He himself had given § 
enemy this mysterious calm. He had ta } 
out Gregor’s soul and dissipated it. | 
No. . Not quite dissipated. What I} 
the body together was the iron residu [ 
the soul. Venom and blood clogged + 
lov’s throat. He could kill only the be} 
as he had killed the fiddle; he could | 
reach the mystery within. Ah, but? 
had wrung Stefani’s heart there. Tl? 
were pieces of the fiddle on the table wl? 
Gregor had placed them, doubtless to w ) 
over when he was alone. Why hadn't? 
thought to break the fiddle a little e? 
day? 
‘Stefani Gregor, sit up. I have comi) 
talk.” This was formula. Karloy did # 
expect speech from Gregor. 
Slowly the thin arms bore up the to} 
slowly the legs swung to the floor. { 
the little gray man’s eyes were bright i 
quick to-night. 
“Boris, what is it you want?” | 
“To talk’”’—surprised at this unexpe 
outburst. 
“No, no. I mean, what is it all abou- 
these killings, these burnings?” | 
Karlov was ready at all times to expo d 
the theories that appealed to his dark | 
simple mind—humanity overturned as ¥ 
overturned the sod in the springumé? 
give it new life. S| 
“To give the proletariat what is his.| 
“Ha!” said the little man on the 
“What is his?” 
“That which capitalism has taken 4 
from him.” 
“The proletariat. The lowest in the E 
man scale—and therefore the most help * 
They shall rule, say you. My poor Rus}: 
Beaten and robbed for centuries, and |? 
betrayed by a handful of madmen—\"" 
brains atrophied on one side! You 28 
fool, Boris. Your feet are in strange qu» 
sands and your head among chimeras. 
write some words on a piece of paper, | 
lo! you say they. are facts. Without } 
proving your theories correct you we 
ram them down the throat of the wé/ 
The world rejects you.” § 
“Wait and see, damned bourgeois) 
thundered Karloy, not alive to the’ q 
that he was being baited. f A 
“Bourgeoisie? Yes, I am of the mu 
class; the rogue on top and the foo. bey: 
I see. The rogue and the fool cal” 
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POWER. 


dae Haynes motor has always been an integral part of the Haynes 
L automobile—ever since Elwood Haynes, more than twenty-six 
years ago, created America’s first car. A large part of the enviable 
reputation of the Haynes has been built upon the stamina and depend- 
ability of the famous Haynes motor. The Haynes motor is manufac- 
“tured by experts in the Haynes factories. 


ee 
6 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger . 
12 Cylinder Touring Car—7 Passenger . 


Haynes engineers, profiting by twenty-six years of experience, have 
from time to time developed improvements to the motor. Like the 
new Haynes itself, the Haynes motor is a token of the constant 
progress of automobile-making in which the Haynes has led. 


6 Cylinder Roadster—Four doors,4 Passen 
3. 
1 


ger, $2685 
12 Cylinder Roadster—Four doors,4 z 


ger, 3450 


Whether it is the Light Six or the Light Twelve motor, it is designed 
and perfected for its special functions. To secure the fullest power 
from the gasoline used, to transmit that power most effectively to the 
SA Sy driving gear, to respond promptly and surely to the demands made 
Cylinder Coupé —4 Passenger... $3300 upon it, to live and endure under all manner of usage, and constantly 

to give that confident, velvety power which is its distinguishing 
quality —these are the outstanding characteristics of the famous 
Haynes motor. 


6 
12 


Prospective car owners may place their dependence upon the Haynes motor, 
which carries with it an engineering record of twenty-six years of unbroken 


6 Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger - $3550 


12.Cylinder Sedan—7 Passenger | 4200 advancement. The abundance of velvety power of the famous Haynes motor is 
Cord tires and wooden wheels standard equipmen Go 
RI Rilinder core. Cord ‘Vites and aoe wire the keystone of the four factors of character to be found in the new Haynes — 


wheels standard equipment on all 12 cylinder cars. 
Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo. 


Attention, Haynes Owners! 


Special Sale of attractive Demountable Tops. 
If you drive one of the following Haynes models, 
write us for demountable top prices and details: 


beauty, strength, power and comfort. The Haynes car is 90% Haynes made in 
the mammoth Haynes factories which are devoted to the exclusive manufacture 
of fine automobiles. 


Model 33-T Model 38-T A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent on request. 
Model! 35-T Model 39-R (2 Doors) A DY 7 

Model 36-R (4 Pass.) Model 39-R (4 Doors) Address Dept. 21 

Model 36-T Model 39 (5 Pass.) 

Model 37-R (4 Pass.) Model 39-T' (Long Type) 


Model 38-R (4 Pass.) Model 44-1 
Immediate Demountable Top Deliveries 


HAYNES 


America’s First Car 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 


1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERI 
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X+-— + 


The Burroughs Calculator will add, subtract, 
divide and multiply without the writing down 
of a single figure. Some of its most used 
applications are extending and checking 
invoices; figuring payrolls: preparing cost 
figures; proving freight bills and allowances; 
making estimates; converting foreign cur- 
rency; figuring selling prices, profits, etc.; 
totaling sales by classes; calculating interest; 
checking all sorts of calculations, etc. 


Consult your telephone book or ask your 
banker for the address of the nearest of the 
213 offices maintained by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company in the United 
States and Canada. 


By the piece 

In the factory cost department the Burroughs Cal- 
culator cuts down the work of the endless additions, 
subtractions, divisions and multiplications necessary to 
get unit costs for material, labor and indirect expense. 
It makes the accuracy of calculations uniform instead 
of dependent on the employee’s mathematical skill. 


By the job 


In the contractor’s office it provides the most direct 
way of getting totals from a mass of detail figures, of 
which no printed record is necessary. It speeds up every 
operation that involves any of the four fundamentals of 
figuring. 


By salesmen 

For the sales manager it simplifies and speeds such 
tasks as figuring sales for each man per month or per 
week, or finding percentages for each one. 


By territory 

It aids further in the compilation of figures by terri- 
tories, by products or any classification that may be 
determined upon by the sales or statistical departments. 
It has ready an answer for every problem that arises. 


The figures you need 

Perhaps your cost system is entirely different. 
Possibly you think that a Burroughs Calculator could 
not be profitably applied, but the fact is that it has been 
put to work in thousands of cases under all sorts of 
conditions and has never failed to save money when 
properly used. 

When it’s the result that’s wanted and no record of 
operations along the line is necessary, the Burroughs 
Calculator furnishes a way to the answer that is simple, 
direct and far more speedy and certain than even the 
most expert pad and pencil figuring. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
combine unless the bourgeoisie is oblit- 
erated. Goon. I am interested.” 

_ “Under the soviet the government shall 
be everything.” 

“As it was in Prussia.” 

Karlovy ignored this. “The individual 
shall never again become rich by exploiting 
the poor.” 

Karlov strove to speak calmly. Gregor’s 
willingness to discuss the aims of the pro- 
letariat confused him. He suspected some 
ulterior purpose behind this apparent 
amiability. He must hold down his fury 
until this purpose was in the open. 

“Well, that is good,’ Gregor admitted. 
‘But somehow it sounds ancient on my 
ear. Was there not a revolution in France?’’ 

“Fool, it is the world that is revolting!” 
Karlovy paused. ‘‘And no man in the fu- 
ture shall see his sister or his daughter 
made into a loose woman without redress.”’ 

“Your proletariat’s sister and daughter. 
But the daughter of the noble and the 
daughter of the bourgeoisie—fair game!”’ 

Sometimes there enters a man’s head 
what might be called a sick idea; when the 
vitality is at low ebb and the future holds 
nothing. Thus there was a grim and sick 
idea behind Gregor’s gibes. It was in his 
mind to die. All the things he had loved 
had been destroyed. So then, to goad this 
madman into a physical frenzy. Once 
those gorillalike hands reached out for 
him Stefani Gregor’s neck would break. 

“Be still, fiddler! You know what I 
mean. There will be no upper class, which 
is idleness and wastefulness; no middle 
class, the usurers, the gamblers of neces- 
sities, the war makers. One great body of 
equals shall issue forth. All shall labor.” 

“For what?” 

“The common good.” 

“Your Lenine offered peace, bread and 
work for the overthrow of Kerensky. What 
you have given—murder and famine and 
idleness. Can there be common good that 
is based upon the blood of innocents? Did 
Ivan ever harm a soul? Have I?” 

“You!” Karlov trembled. ‘‘You— 
with your damned green stones! Did you 
not lure Anna to dishonor with the promise 
to show her the drums, the sight of which 
would make all her dreams come true? A 
child, with a fairy story in her head!” 

“You speak of Anna! If you hadn’t 
been spouting your twaddle in taverns you 
would have had time to instruct Anna 
against guilelessness and superstition.” 

“How much did they pay you? .Did you 
fiddle for her to dance? . . . ButTI left 
their faces in the mud!” 

A madman, with two obsessions. A piti- 
able Samson with his arms round the pil- 
lars of society to drag it down upon his 
head because society had defiled his sister! 
Ah, how many thousands in Russia like 
him! A great yearning filled Gregor’s heart, 
because he understood; but he suppressed 
expression of it because the sick idea was 
stronger. 

““Yes, yes! I loved those green stones 
because it was born in me to love beautiful 
things. Have you forgotten, Boris, the 
old days in Moscow, when we were stu- 
dents and I made you weep with my fiddle? 
There was hope for you then. You had not 
become a pothouse orator on the rights of 
the proletariat—the red-combed rooster on 
the smoldering dungheap! Beauty, no 
matter in what form, I loved it. Yes, I was 
mad about those emeralds. I was always 
stealing in to see them, to hold them to the 
light, simply because they were beautiful.” 
Gregor’s hands flew to his throat, which he 
bared. “I lured her there! ’Twas I, Bo- 
ris! . . . Those beautiful hands of yours, fit 
for the butcher’s block! Killme! Kill me!” 

But Karlovy shrank back, covering his 
eyes. ‘‘No! Isee now! You wish to die! 
You shall live!”” He rushed toward the far 
wall, a huge grotesque shadow rising to 
meet him—his own, thrown upon the wall 
by the wavering candlelight. He turned 
shaking, for the temptation had been great. 

At once Gregor realized his failure. The 
tenseness went out of him. He spoke 
calmly. “‘Yes, I wanted to die. I no longer 
possess anything. I lied, Boris; but it is 
useless to tell you that. I knew nothing 
of Anna until it was too late. I wanted 
to die.” 

Karloy began to pace furiously, the 
candle flame springing after him each time 
he passed it. 

There was a question in Gregor’s mind. 
It rushed to his lips a dozen times but he 
dared not voice it. Olga. Since Karlov 
could not be tempted to murder, it would 
be futile to ask for an additional burden of 
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mental torture. Perhaps it had not hap- 
pened—the terrible picture he drew in his 
mind—since Karlov had not boasted of it. 

“Come, Boris. There is blood on your 
hands. What is one more daub of it?” 

Karlovy stopped, scowled, and ran his 
fingers through his hair. Perhaps some 
ugly memory stirred the roots of it. “You 
wish to die!” 

Gregor bent his head to his hands and 
Karlovy resumed his pacing. After a while 
Gregor looked up. 

“Private vengeance. You begin your 
rule with private vengeance.” 

“The vengeance of a people. All the 
breed. Did France stop at Louis? Do we 
tear up the roots of the poisonous toadstool 
that killed someone we loved and leave the 
other toadstools thriving?” 

“To cure the world of all its ills by tear- 
ing up the toadstools and the flowers to- 
gether—do you call that justice? The 
proletariat shall have everything, and he 
begins by killing off noble and bourgeoisie 
and dividing up the loot! Even with his 
oppression the noble had a right to live. 
The bourgeoisie must die because of his 
benefactions to a people. The world for 
the proletariat, and damnation for the 
rest!” 

“Let each become one of us,” cried Kar- 
lov hoarsely. ‘‘We give them that right.” 

“Vou lie! You have done nothing but 
assassinate them when they surrendered. 
But tell me, have not you, Lenine and 
Trotzsky overlooked something?” 

“What?’? Karlov was vaguely grateful 
for this diversion. The lust to kill was still 
upon him and he was fighting it. He must 
remember that Gregor wished to die. “‘ What 
have we overlooked?” 

‘Human nature. Can you tear it apart 
and reconstruct it, as you would a clock? 
What of creative genius in this proletariat 
millennium of yours?” 

“The state will carefully mother that.” 

Gregor laughed sardonically. “Will 
there be creative genius under your rule? 
Will you not suffocate it by taking away 
the air that energizes it—ambition? You 
will have all the present marvels of in- 
vention to start with, but will you ever go 
beyond? Have you read history and_ob- 
served the inexorable? I doubt it. What 
is progress? A series of almost impercep- 
tible steps.” 

“Which capitalism has always ob- 
structed,” flung back Karlov. 

“Which capitalism has always made pos- 
sible. Curb it, yes; but abolish it, as you 
have done in unhappy Russia! Why do you 
starve there? Poor fool, because you have 
assassinated those forces. which created 
food—that is to say, put it where you could 
get it. Three-quarters of Russia is against 
you. You read nothing in that? The 
efficient and the inefficient, they shall lie 
down together as the lion and the ass, to 
paraphrase. They shall become equal be- 
cause you say so. What is, fundamentally, 
this Bolshevism? The revolt of the ineffi- 
cient. The mantle of horror that was Ger- 
many’s you have torn from her shoulders 
and thrown upon yours. Fools!” 

The anarch’s huge fists became knotted; 
wrinkles corrugated his forehead; but he 
did not stir. Gregor wanted to die. 

Gregor pointed with trembling hand 
toward the brown litter on the table. ‘‘To 
destroy. You shattered a soul there. You 
tore mine apart when you did it. For 
what? To better humanity? No; to rend 
something, to obliterate something that was 
beautiful. Demolition. Goon. You will tear 
and rend until exhaustion comes, then some 
citizen king, some headstrong Napoleon, 
will step in. The French Revolution taught 
you nothing. You play The Marseillaise 
in the Neva Prospekt and miss the signifi- 
cance of that song. Liberty? , You choose 
license. Equality? You deny it in your acts. 
Fraternity? You slaughter your brothers.” 

“Be silent!’”? roared Karlov, wavering. 

But Gregor continued with a new-found 
hope. He saw that his jeers were wearing 
down the other’s control. Perhaps the 
weak side was the political. Karlov was a 
fanatic. There might yet be death in those 
straining fingers. 

“To seize by confiscation, without jus- 
tice, indiscriminately all that the group 
efficient laboriously constructed. I enter 
your house, kill your family and steal your 
silver. Are your acts fundamentally dif- 
ferent from mine? Remember, I am speak- 
ing from the point of view as three-quarters 
of Russia sees it, and all the other civilized 
nations. There may be something mag- 
nificent in that soviet constitution of yours; 
but you have deluged it in blood and folly. 
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Ostensibly you are dividing up the great 
estates, but actually you are parceling 
them out and charging rent. You will not 
own anything. The state shall own all the 
property. What will be the patriotism 
of the man who has nothing? Why de- 
fend something that is only his govern- 
ment’s, not his own? “You are legalizing 
women as cows. The sense of motherhood 
will vanish when a woman may not select 
her mate. What is the greatest thing in 
the world? The human need of possession. 
To own something, however little. The 
spur of creative genius. Human beings will 
never be equal except in lawful privileges. 
The skillful will outpace the unskillful; the 
thrifty will take from the improvident; 
genius will overtop mediocrity. And you 
will change all this with a scrape of your 
bloody pen!” 

Karlov’s body began to rock and sway 
like an angry bear’s; but still he held his 
ground. Gregor wanted to die, to cheat 
him. 

“What of power?” went on his baiter. 
“Capitalism of might. Lenine and Trot- 
zky; are they—have they been—honest? 
Has Russia actually voted them into office? 
They sit in the seats of the mighty by the 
capitalism of force. For the capitalism of 
money, which is progress physical and 
moral, you substitute the capitalism of 
force, which is terror. You speak of your- 
selves as internationalists. Bats, that is 
the judgment day of God—international- 
ism! For only on the judgment day will 
nations become a single people.” 

A short silence. Gregor was beginning 
to grow weak. Presently he picked up the 
thread of his diatribe. 

“T have lived in England, France, Italy 
and here. I am competent to draw com- 
parisons. Where you went to distill poison 
I went to absorb facts. And I found that 
here in this great democracy is the true 
idea. But you will not read the lesson.” 

Sweat began to drop from Karlov’s 
beetling eyebrows. 

“You will fail miserably here. Why? 
Because the Americans are the greatest 
of individual property owners. The sense 
of possession is satisfied. And woe to the 
fool who: suggests they surrender this. 
Little wooden houses, thousands and 
thousands of them, with a small plot of 
ground in the rear where a man in the 
springtime may dig his hands into the soil 
and say gratefully to God, ‘Mine, mine!’ 
I too am a Russ. I thought in the begin- 
ning that you would take this country as 
anexample, a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. Wrongs? Yes. 
But day by day these wrongs are being 
righted. No lesson in this for Trotzky, a 
beer-hall orator like yourself. Ten million 
men drafted to carry arms. Did they re- 
volt? Shoulder to shoulder the selected 
millions marched to the great ships, shoul- 
der to shoulder they pressed toward the 
Rhine. No lesson in that! 

“Capitalism, seeking to save its loans, 
you rant! Capitalism of blood and money 
that asked only for simple justice to man- 
kind. The ideal of a great people—a mix- 
ture of all bloods, even German! No les- 
sons in these tremendous happenings! And 
you babble about your damned proletariat 
who represents the dregs of Russia. What 
is he? The inefficient, whining that the 
other man has the luck, so kill him! Russia 
the kindly ox, fallen among wolves! You 
cannot tear down the keystone of civiliza- 
tion—which took seven thousand years to 
construct—insert it upside down and ex- 
pect the arch to stand. You have your 
chance to prove your theories. Prove 
them in Petrograd and Moscow, and you 
will not have to go forth with the torch. 
And what is this torch but the hidden fear 
that you may be wrong? ... To wreck the 
world before you are found out! You are 
idiots, and you have turned Russia into a 
madhouse! Spawns from the dungheap!”’ 

“Damn you, Stefani Gregor!” Karlovy 
rushed to the cot, raised his terrible fists, 
his chest heaving. Gregor waited. ‘No, 
no! You wish to die!” The madman 
swung on his heels and dashed toward the 
door, sweeping the pieces of the violin to 
the floor as he passed the table. 

Gregor feebly drew himself back upon 
his cot and laid his face in the pillow. 

“Tvan—my violin—all that I knew and 
loved—gone! And God will not let me 


die!” 
XXI 


ROM a window in one of the vacant 
warehouses twenty-odd feet away Cutty, 
from an oblique angle, had witnessed the 
peculiar drama without being able to grasp 
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head or tail to it. For two hours he | 
crouched behind his window, watching |e 
man on the cot and wondering if he weq 
ever turn his face toward the candlelis;, 
Then Karlov had entered. Gregor’s irc 
calm—with the exception of the times 
had bared his throat—and Karloy’s tk 
pestuous exit baffled him. To the eye it j 
the appearance of a victory for Gregor jj 
a defeat for Karlov, but Cutty had l, 
ago ceased to believe his eyes without si‘ 
corroborative evidence of auricular el. 
acter. 

He had recognized both men. Kaiy 
answered to Kitty’s description as an jj 
glove answers to the hand. And non), 
once having seen Gregor, could possiy 
forget his picturesque head. The old ej 
was alive! This fact made the nights - 
venture tally one hundred per cent. F} 
to get a cheery word to him, to buck}, 
up with the promise of help? A hard { 
to crack; so many obstacles. Prima) 
this was a Federal affair. Yonder hid 2 
werewolf and his pack, and it would bef) 
to send them scattering just for the sak f 
advising Gregor that he was being wate | 
over. 

Underneath the official obligation tl 
was a personal interest in not risking 2 
game to warn Gregor. Cutty was now p- 
tive that the drums of jeopardy were |- 
den somewhere in this house. To perf) 
three acts, then: Save Gregor, capi: 
Karlov and his pack, and privately «- 
fiscate the emeralds. Findings were ke- 
ings. No compromise regarding those gi) 
stones. It would not particularly hurt § 
reputation with St. Peter to play the |f 
rogue onceina lifetime. Besides, St. Pe, 
hadn’t he stolen something himself b{ 
there in the Biblical days; or got int) 
scrape or something? The old boy wel 
understand. Cutty grinned in the darl|. 

Any obsession is a blindfold. A strait 
course lay open to Cutty; but he ch: 
the labyrinthian because he was obses'|. 
He wanted those emeralds. Nothing 3 
than the possession of them would, to § 
thinking, round out a varied and ac? 
career. Later perhaps he would dec? 
the stones to the customs and pay the di ; 
perhaps. Thus his subsequent mish 5 
this night may be laid to the fact that» 
thought and saw through green spectac|, 

The idea that the jewels were hid) 
near by made it imperative that he shc | 
handle this affair exclusively. Coles, ? 
operative he had sent to negotiate v! 
Karlov, was conceivably a prisoner - 
stairs or down. Coles knew about } 
drums, and they must not turn up urr 
his eye. Federal property, in that evi. 

Tf ever he laid his hands upon the dns 
he would buy something gorgeous for Ki . 
Little thoroughbred! 

Time for work. Without doubt Ka1/ 
had cellar exits through this warehc? 
or the other. The job on hand would? 
first to locate these exits, and then to 2 
trap on the roof. With his pocket lz) 
blazing a trail he went down to the ce! 
and carefully inspected the walls that al - 
ted those of the house. ‘Nothing on § 
side. 

He left the warehouse and hugged ? 
street wall for a space. The street was > 
serted. Instead of passing Karloy’s ab? 
he wisely made a detour of the block. ? 
reached the entrance to the second wi- 
house without sighting even a marauc? 
tom. In the cellar of this warehouse? 
discovered a newly made door, pall 
skillfully to represent the limestone of 
foundation. Tiptop. 


Immediately he outlined the campa 
There should be two drives—one from * 
front and another from the roof—so t’ 
not an anarchist or Bolshevik could escé 
The mouth of the Federal sack should? 
held at this cellar exit. No matter W’ 
kind of game he played offside, the i] 
itself must succeed absolutely. Noth? 
should swerve him from making these pls 
as perfect as it was humanly possible. ° 
would be on hand to search Karloy him) 
If the drums were not on him he would - 
turn and pick the old mansion apart, !? 
by lath. Gay old ruffian, wasn’t he? | 

Another point worth considering: * 
would keep his discoveries under cover ~ 
til the hour to strike came. Some 0) 
zealous subordinate might attempt a ¢” 
on his own and spoil everything. 1 

He picked his way to the far end of ® 
cellar, to the doors. Locks gone. He 
it for granted that the real-estate a6 
would not come round with prospec! 
tenants. 


These doors would take t? 
(Continued on Page 121) 


(Continued from Page 118) 
»t the trucking alley, where there were a 
oin feasible exits. There was no way out 
f ie house yard, as the brick wall, ten feet 
ig and running from warehouse to ware- 
oie, was blind. Now for the trap on the 


te climbed the three flights of stairs, 
ricrossed and festooned with ancient 
slvebs. Occasionally he sneezed in the 
scx of his elbow, philosophizing over the 
xc that there was a lot of deadwood prop- 
+ in New York. Americans were eter- 
air on the move. 

fe window from which he intended 
reping to the house roof was obdurate. 
mn’ the upper half was movable. With 
aly any noise at all he pulled this down, 
ridled it, balanced himself, secured a 
x grip on the ledge and let himself 
91. The tips of his shoes, rubber-soled, 
isreached the roof. He landed silently. 
he glare of the street lamp at the cor- 
struck the warehouse, and this indirect 
x) was sufficient to work by. He made 
ycrap after a series of extra-cautious steps. 
hroof was slanting and pebbled, and the 
a turn of the foot might start a cascade 
ubell an alarm. A comfort-loving dress- 
ir like himself, playing Old Sleuth, 
hi he ought to be home and in bed! It 
a all of two-thirty. What the deuce 
od he do when there were no more 
ls in life? 

}: stooped and caught hold of a corner 
e trap to test it—and drew back’ with 
fent curse. Glass! He had cut his 
u. The beggars had covered the trap 
it cement and broken glass, sealing it. 
ould take time to cut round the trap; 
even then he wouldn’t be sure; they 
ijt have nailed it down from the inside. 
hworst of it was he would have to do the 
o: himself; and in the meantime Karlovy 
od have a fair wind for his propaganda 
sand perhaps the disposal of the drums 
}yme collector who wasn’t above bar- 
ling for smuggled emeralds. Odd, 
gh, that Karlovy should have made a 
iner of Coles. What lay behind that 
azuver? Well, this trap must be liber- 
e; no getting round that. 

hng it, he wasn’t going to be dishonest 
zily; it would be simply a double play, 
ilior Uncle Sam and half for himself. The 
eof offering freely his blood and money 
‘ncle Sam and at the same time putting 
We on the old gentleman had a novel 
jal. 

hb stood up and wiped a tickling cob- 
elfrom his cheek. As the window from 
hh he had descended came into range 
> /ared, loose jawed. Then he chuckled, 
thoroughbred adventurers generally 
itkle when they find themselves at the 
tym of the sack, the mouth of which 
isubitaneously and automatically closed. 
‘en’t he the brainy old top? Wasn’t he 
idock Holmes plus? Old fool, how the 
\ was he going to get back through that 
‘row? 

te drums of jeopardy—even to think 
tem was unlucky! Not to have planned 
itreat; to have climbed down a well 
cut the bucket rope! For in effect that 
ai precisely what he had done. Only 
ts could carry him up to that window. 
li sardonic humor he felt of his shoulder 
a2s. Not a feather in sight. Then he 
ued his ears. Ah, here was something 
fite; they had grown several inches 
mg the past few hours. Monumental 
S 
€ course there would be the drain. 
ecould escape; but, dear Lord! with 
icgh noise to wake the dead. And that 
yd write “Finis” to this particular 
inture. The quarry and the emeralds 
oid be gone before he could return with 
| When everything had gone so 
wthly—a jolt like this! 

‘crowded day, and no mistake, as full 
idividual acts as a bill at a vaudeville, 
aed-animal act last. Was it possible 
ahe had gone fiddle hunting that morn- 
gnetting an Amati worth ten thousand 
irs? Hawksley—no, he couldn’t blame 
aksley. Still, if this young Humpty- 
uipty hadn’t been pushed off his wall 
Putty, would not now be marooned 
¢ this roof ’twixt the devil and the deep 
abe = _To remain here until sunrise 
id be impossible; to slide down the 
@. was equally impossible—that is, if he 
€wanted to see Boris Karlov again. The 
of the transgressor was hard. 

h sat on his heels and let his gaze rove 
uiquare, permitting no object to escape. 
aw a clothes pole leaning against the 
ey. Evidently the former tenants 
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had hung up their laundry here. There was 
no clothesline, however. Caught, jolly 
well, blooming well caught! If ever this 
got abroad he would be laughed out of the 
game. He wasn’t going to put one over on 
Uncle Sam after all. There might be some 
kind of a fire escape on the front of the 
house. No harm in taking a look; it would 
serve to pass the time. 

There was the usual frontal parapet, 
about three feet in height. Upturned in the 
shadow lay a gift from the gods—a battered 
kitchen chair, probably used to reach the 
clothesline in the happy days when the 
word “Bolshevism” was known to only a 
select few dark angels. 

Cutty waved a hand cheerfully if vaguely 
toward his guiding star, picked up the 
chair, commandeered the clothes pole and 
silently maneuvered to the wall of the 
warehouse. Standing on the chair he 
placed the tip of the pole against the top of 
the upper frame and pushed the frame 
halfway up. He repeated this act upon the 
obdurate lower half. He heaved slowly but 
with all his force. Glory be, the lower half 
went up far enough to afford ingress! He 
would eat his breakfast in the apartment as 
usual. To-morrow night he would estab- 
lish his line of retreat by fetching a light 
rope ladder. There was sweat at the roots 
of his hair, however, when he finally gained 
the street. He was very tired. He observed 
mournfully that the vigor which had always 
recharged itself, no matter how recklessly 
he had drawn upon-it, was beginning to 
protest. Fifty-two. 

Well, his troubles were over for the night. 
So he believed. Arriving home, dirty and 
spent, he had to find Kitty asleep on the 
divan! 

XXIT 
“TTITTY,” he said, breaking the tableau, 
“‘what are you doing here?” 

“You've been hurt! There is blood on 
you!” 

“A trifling cut. But I’m hurt, neverthe- 
less, that you should be so thoughtless as to 
come here against my orders. It doesn’t 
matter that Karlovy has given up the idea 
of haying you followed. But for the sake 
of us all you must be made to understand 
that we are dealing with high explosives 
and poison gas. It’s not what might hap- 
pen to me or to Uncle Sam’s business. It’s 
you. Any moment they may take it into 
their heads to get at me and Hawksley 
through you. That’s why we watch over 
you. You don’t want to see Hawksley 
done in, do you? It’s real tragedy, Kitty, 
and nobody can guess what the end is going 
to be.” 

Kitty’s lip quivered. “Cutty, if you talk 
like that to me I shall ery.” 

“*Good Lord, what about? ’’—bewildered. 

“About everything. I’ve been on the 
verge of hysterics all day.” 

“Kitty, you poor child, what’s hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing—everything. Lonesome. When 
I saw all those mothers and wives and 
sisters and sweethearts on the curb to-day, 
watching their boys march by, it hit me 
hard. I was alone. Nobody. So, please 
don’t be cross with me. I’m on the ragged 
edge. Silly, know. But we women often 
go to pieces over nothing, without any 
logical reason. Ready to face murder 
and battle and sudden death; and then to 
blow up, as you men say it, over nothing. 
Thad to move, go somewhere, do something; 
so I came here. But I came on—what do 
you call it?—official business. Here!’”’? She 
offered him the wallet. 

“What's this?” 

‘‘Belongs to Johnny Two-Hawks. He 
hid it that night behind my flatirons on the 
range. Why, Cutty, he’s rich!” 

“Did he show the contents?’ 

“Only the money and the bonds. He 
said if he had died the money and bonds 
would have been mine,” 

“Providing Gregor was also dead.” 
Cutty looked into the wallet, but dis- 
turbed nothing. “I imagine these funds 
are actually Gregor’s.” 


“He told me to give the wallet to you. | 


And so I waited. I fell asleep. So please 
don’t scold me.” 

“T’m a brute! But it’s because you’ve 
become so much to me that I was angry. 
You’re Tommy and Molly’s girl, and I’ve 
got to watch out for you until you reach 
some kind of a port.” 

“Thank you for: the flowers. You’ll 
never know just what they did for me. 
There was somebody who gave me a 
thought.” 

“Kitty, I honestly don’t get you. A 
beauty like you, lonesome!” 


EVENING POST 


“That’s it. I am pretty. Why should I 
deny it? If I’d been homely I shouldn’t 
have been ashamed to invite my friends to 
my shabby home. I shouldn’t have cold- 
shouldered everybody through false pride. 
But where have you been, and what have 
you been doing?” 

“Official business. But I just missed 
being a fine jackass. I’ll look into the 
wallet after I’ve cleaned up. I’m a mess of 
gore and dust. Is it interesting stuff?” 
dreading her answer. 

“The wallet? I did not look into it. I 
had no right.” 

“Ah! Well, I’ll be back in two jigs.” 

He hurried off, relieved to learn that the 
secret was still beyond Kitty’s knowledge. 
Of course Hawksley wouldn’t carry any- 
thing in the wallet by which his true iden- 
tity might be made known. Still, there 
would be stuff to excite her interest and 
suspicion. Hawksley had shown her some 
of that three hundred thousand probably. 
What a game! . 

He would say nothing about his own 
adventures and discoveries. He worked on 
the theory that the best time to tell about 
something was after it had become a fact. 
But no theory is perfect; and in this in- 
stance his reticence was going to cost him 
intolerable agony in the near future. 

Within quarter of an hour he was back in 
the living room. Kitty was out of sight; 
probably had curled up on the divan again. 
He would not disturb her. Hawksley’s 
wallet! He drew a chair under the reading 
lamp and explored the wallet. Money and 
bonds he rather expected, but the customs 
appraiser’s receipt was like a buffet. The 
emeralds belonged honorably to his guest! 
All his own plans were knocked galley-west 
by this discovery. 

An odd sense of indignation blazed up in 
him, as though someone had imposed upon 
him. The sport was gone, the fun of the 
thing; it became merely official business. 
To appropriate a pair of smuggled emeralds 
was a first-class sporting proposition, with 
a humorous twist. As it stood now, he 
would be picking Hawksley’s pocket; and 
he wasn’t rogue enough for that. Hang the 
luck! 

Emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pearls and 
diamonds! No doubt many of them with 
histories—in a bag hung to his neck—and 
all these thousands of miles! Not since the 
advent of the Gaekwar of Baroda into San 
Francisco, in 1910, had so many fine stones 
passed through that port of entry. 

But why hadn’t Hawksley inquired 
about them? Stoic indifference? A good 
loser? How had he got through the cus- 
toms without a lot of publicity? The 
Russian consul of the old régime probably; 
and an appraiser who was a good sport. 
To have come safely to his destination, and 
then to have lost out! The magnificent 
careless generosity of putting the wallet 
behind Kitty’s flatirons, to be hers if he 
didn’t pull through! Why, this fiddling 
derelict was a man! Stood up and fought 
Karlov with his bare fists; wasn’t ashamed 
to weep over his mother’s photograph; and 
fiddled like Heifetz. All right. This 
Johnny Two-Hawks, as Kitty persisted in 
calling him, was going to reach his Mon- 
tana ranch. His friend Cutty would take 
it upon himself to see to that. 

It struck him that after all he would 
have to play the game as he had planned it. 
Those gems falling into the hands of the 
Federal agents would surely bring to light 
Hawksley’s identity; and Hawksley should 
have his chance. 

Cutty then came upon the will. Some- 
how the pathos of it went deep into his 
heart. The poor devil!—a will that hadn’t 
been witnessed, the handwriting the same 
as that on the passport. If he had fallen 
into the hands of the police they would 
have justifiably locked him up as a murder 
suspect. Two-Hawks! It was a small 
world. He returned the contents to the 
wallet, leaving out the will, however. This 
he thrust into a drawer. 

“Coffee?” said Kitty at his elbow. 

“Kitty? I’d forgotten you! I thought I 
smelt coffee. Just what I wanted, too, only 
I hadn’t brains enough left to think of 
it. Smells better than anything Kuroki 
makes. Tastes better too. You’re 
going to make some lucky duffer a fine 
wife.” 

“Is there anything you can tell me, 
Cutty?” 

“A whole lot, Kitty; only I’m twenty 
years too old.” 

“T mean the wallet. Who is he?” 

Cutty drained the cup slowly. A good 
coherent lie, to appease Kitty’s curiosity; 
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half a truth, something hard to nail. He 
set down the empty cup, building. By the 
time he had filled his pipe and lit it he was 
ready. 

Something bored up through the sub- 
conscious, however—a query. Why hadn’t 
he told her the plain truth at the start? 
Wasn’t on account of the drums. He hadn’t 
kept her in the dark because of the drums. 
He could have trusted her with that part 
of it—his tentative piracy. That to divulge 
Hawksley’s identity would be a menace to 
her peace of mind now appeared ridiculous; 
and yet he had worked forward from this 
assumption. No answer to the query. 
Generally he thought clearly enough; but 
somewhere along this route he had made a 
muddle of things and couldn’t find the spot. 
The only point clearly defined was that he 
should wish to keep her out of the affair 
because there were elements of positive 
danger. But somewhere inside of him was 
a question asking for recognition, and. it 
eluded him. Nothing could be solved until 
this question got out of the fog. Even now 
he might risk the whole truth; but the lie 
he had woven appeared too good to waste. 

Human frailty. The most accomplished 
human being is the finished liar. Never to 
forget a detail, to remember step by step 
the windings over a ticklish road. And 
Cutty, for all his wide newspaper experience, 
was a poor liar because he had been brought 
up on facts. Perhaps his lie might have 
passed had he not been so fagged. The 
physical labors of the night had dulled his 
perceptions. 

“Ah, but that tastes good!’’—as he 
blew forth a wavering ring of smoke. 

“It ought to have at least one merit,” 
replied Kitty, wrinkling her nose. What a 
fine profile Cutty had! ‘‘Now, who and 
what is he? I’m dying to know.” 

“An odd story; probably hundreds like 
it. You see, the Bolsheviki have driven 
out of the country or killed all the nobles 
and bourgeoisie. Some of them have 
escaped—into China, Sweden, India, wher- 
ever they could find an open route. To his 
story there aremany loose ends, and Hawks- 
ley is not the talking kind. You mustn’t 
repeat what I tell you. Hawksley, with all 
that money and a forged English passport, 
would have a good deal of trouble explaining 
if he ran afoul the police. There is no real 
proof that the money is his or Gregor’s. As 
a matter of fact it is Gregor’s, and Hawks- 
ley was bringing it to him. Hawksley is 
Gregor’s protégé.” 

Kitty nodded. This dovetailed with 
ee Johnny Two-Hawks had told her that 
night. 

“‘How the two came together originally 
I don’t know. Gregor was in his younger 
days a great violinist, but unknown to the 
American public. Early in his career he 
speculated with his concert earnings and 
turned a pot of money. He dropped the 
professional career for that of a country 
gentleman. He had ahandsome estate, and 
lived sensibly. He sent Hawksley to Eng- 
land to school and spent a good deal of time 
there with him, teaching him how to play 
the fiddle, for which it seems Hawksley had 
a natural bent. He had to Anglicize his 
name; for Two-Hawks would have made 
people laugh. To be a gentleman, Kitty, 
one does not have to be a prince or a grand 
duke. Gregor was a polished gentleman, 
and he turned Hawksley into one.” 

Again Kitty nodded, her eyes sparkling. 

“The Russ—the educated Russ—is a 
queer biscuit. Got to have a finger in some 
political pie, and political pies in Russia 
before the war were lese majesty. The 
result—Gregor got in wrong with his secret 
society and the political police and was 
forced to fly to save his life. But before he 
fled he had all his convertible funds trans- 
ferred. Only his estate was confiscated. 
Hawksley was in London when the war 
broke out. There was a lot of red tape, 
naturally, regarding the funds. I shan’t 
bother you with that. Hawksley, hoping to 
better his protector’s future, returned to 
Russia and joined his regiment and fought 
until the Czar abdicated. Foretasting the 
trend of events he tried to get back to Eng- 
land, but that was impossible. He was 
permitted to retire to the Gregor estate, 
where he remained until the uprising of the 
Bolsheviki. Then he started across the 
world to join Gregor.” 

“That was brave.” 

“Tt certainly was. I imagine that Hawks- 
ley’s journey has that of Ulysses laid away 
on the shelf. Karlovy was the head of the 
society which had voted Gregor’s death. 
So he had agents watching Hawksley. And 
ea (Continued on Page 124) 
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to your home 


a O most of us farm life 
stands for freedom, 
broad fielx Is, and Rey 
ness and ne ity in many 
forms. e have vi- 
sions of a ileess and 
fresh foods and endless 
green pastures and 
herds of sleek cattle. 
'And then we think of the country milk, 


| Yes, milk, delicious milk, rich, pure, and 
fresh. The kind we have all enjoyed some time 
jin our lives, perhaps only once, for a day. 
Back in town and city we long for it as we 
knew it, fresh, appetizing, and wholesome. 


And now Klim has brought the dairy to us. 


Now at last we are going to have all the 
country mflk we want. We can enjoy it as the 
farmers family enjoys it, no matter where 
we live. At last we are through thinking of 
milk in terms of an ice-box and a bottle. 


Milk is 7% water and 1% solids (solids that 
“make butter, cheese, etc.). We remove the 
water and leave the 14 milk solids in white 
powdered form. 


Klim is rich, pure, fresh milk reduced to 
‘powdered form without cooking. It is just 
milk— nothing more; nothing is added, noth- 
ing is taken away except the water. Replace 
the water as directed and you have milk again 
with all its nutritive value. It is the only 
powdered “whole” milk offered to the public. 


Because Klim is powdered a few hours after 
it comes from the cow, it retains that fresh, 
country flavor that liquid 1 milk invariably loses 
in its long journey to market. 


It is this journey to market and the costly 
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handling and distribution 
that have been taking the 
dairy farther and farther 
away from the home and 
the home’s es 
Klim brings the dairy 
back to the home and as- 
sures an unlimited supply 
of the freshest and purest 
milk for the future. 


Klim puts the home milk 


supply on a sounder, more 
healthful, more convenient 
and economical basis than 
it has ever been before. It relieves you of the 
dozen big and little: annoyances that have al- 
ways made the family milk a real responsibility. 


Klim disposes of delivery inconveniences. It 
cuts out the ice bill and the worry over freezing. 
It ends waste through souring. It ends fear of 
taint, impurities, or infection. 


Klim is Milk— Full Value 


The housewife no longer faces a forbidding 
array of bottles and pans. The family milk 
supply in a small tin can goes on the pantry 
shelf along with the other staples. 


Klim is milk with all the food value in it. 
It is milk that is good to drink. Give it to 
your children. Their growing bodies need it. 
The whole family will enjoy its fresh-milk 
flavor, because it tastes exactly like milk fresh 
from the cow. 


Use Klim wherever you would use milk. 
Use Klim Brand Skimmed Milk for cooking 
and Klim Brand Whole Milk for drinking. 
Make it up in amounts necessary for your 
immediate need. Then there will be no waste. 
The Klim you make up today is just as sweet 
as the Klim you made up yesterday. 


BRAND 
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MERRELL-SOULE COM PANY 


Klim is not sold in bulk—it comes only in 
1-lb., 214-lb., and 5-lb. sealed cans. 


‘Let Uncle Sam Be Your Milkman 


Send the coupon and one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) for a pound of KLIM Brand 
Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and a 
pound of KLIM Brand Powdered Skimmed 
Milk. This makes 4 quarts of Whole Milk 
(Full Cream) and 5 
quarts of Skimmed 
Milk—9 quarts for 
$1.25. Itis sold under 
an absolute guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Learn more about 
Klim. Send for FreE 
Bookle } 
derful Story of Pow- 
dered) ,Milk. This 

valuable booklet tell- 
ing all about Klim sent upon request. Included 


in the $1.25 outfit. Mail coupon TODAY! 


Klim Powdered Milk has been tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTs, LTD., Toronto 


Production in 1919—26,000,000 pounds, 
equivalent to 125,000,000 quarts. 


This can This can 

makes 4 makes 5 

quarts of quarts of 
whole skimmed 
milk milk 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk. 


and 5 quarts of skimmed milk. 


Names ale Cambie doe thoes bt gs a 


Address li a at 


City. set as : ___State 
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Enclosed find One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) — 
(checks, money orders, or curréncy accepted), for which send me 


1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and 


It is understood that this quantity when restored to fluid form, 
Bec orntae to directions, will produce 4 quarts of full cream milk 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
Karlov himself undertook the chase across 
Russia, China and the Pacific.” 

“T’m glad I gave him something to eat. 
But Gregor, a valet in a hotel, with all that 
money!” 

“The red tape.” 

“What a dizzy world we live in, Cutty 

“Dizzy is the word.’ Cutty sighed. His 
yarn had passed a very shrewd censor, 
“Karlovy feels it his duty to kill off all his 
countrymen who do not agree with his 
theories. He wanted these funds here, but 
Hawksley was too clever for him. Remem- 
ber, now, not a word of this to Hawksley. 
I tell you this in confidence.” 

“*T promise.” 

“You'll have to spend the night here. 
It’s round four, and the power has been 
shut off. There’s the stairs, but it would 
be dawn before you reached the street.” 

“Who cares?” 

“T do. I don’t believe you’re in a good 
mood to send back to that garlicky warren. 
I wish to the Lord you’d leave it!” 

“Tt’s difficult to find anything desirable 
within my means. Rents are terrifying. 
T’ll sleep on the divan. A rug or a blanket. 
I’m a silly fool, I suppose.” 

“You can have a guest room.” 

“T’d rather the divan; less scandalous. 
Cutty, I forgot. He played for me.” 

“What? He did?” 

“T had to run out of the room because 
some things he said choked me up. Didn’t 
care whether he died or not. He was even 
lonelier than I. I lay down on the divan, 
and then I heard music. Funny, but some- 
how I fancied he was calling me back; and 
I had to hang on to the divan. Cutty, he is 
a great violinist.” 

“Are you fond of music?” 

“Tam mad about it! I’m always running 
round to concerts; and I’d walk from 
Battery to Bronx to hear a good violinist.” 

Fiddles and Irish hearts. Swiftly came 
the vision of Hawksley fiddling the heart 
out of this lonely girl—if he had the chance. 
And he, Cutty, was going to fascinate her— 
with what? He rose and took her by the 
shoulders, bringing her round so that the 
light was full in her face. Slate-blue eyes. 

“Kitty, what would you say if I kissed 
you?”’ Inwardly he asked: ‘‘Now, what 
the devil made me say that?” 

The sinister and cynical idea leaped from 
its ambush. ‘‘Why, Cutty, I—I don’t 
believe I should mind.  It’s—it’s you!” 
Vile wretch that she was! 

Cutty, noting the lily succeeding the 
rose, did not kiss her. Fate has a way of 
reversing the illogical and giving it logical 
semblance. It was perfectly logical that 
he should not kiss her; and yet that was 
exactly what he should have done. The 
fatherliness of the salute—and he couldn’t 
have made it anything else—would have 
shamed Kitty’s peculiar state of mind out 
of existence and probably sent back to its 
eternal sleep that which was strangely 
reawaking in his lonely heart. 

“Forgive me, Kitty. That wasn’t 
exactly nice of me, even if I was trying to 
be funny.” 

She tore away from him, flung herself 
upon the divan, her face in the pillows, and 
let down the dam. 

This wild sobbing—apparently without 
any reason—terrified Cutty. He put both 
hands into his hair, but he drew them out 
immediately without retaining any of the 
thinning gray locks. Done up, both of 
them; that was the matter. He longed to 
console her, but knew not what to say or 
how to act. He had not seen a woman weep 
like this in so many years that he had for- 
gotten the remedies. 

Should he call the nurse? But that 
would only add to Kitty’s embarrassment, 
and the nurse would naturally misinter- 
pret the situation. He couldn’t kneel and 
put his arms round her; and yet it was a 
situation that called for arms and endear- 
ments. He had sense enough to recognize 
that. Molly’s girl crying like that, and he 
able to do nothing! It was intolerable. 
But what was she weeping about? 

Covering the divan was a fine piece of 
Bokhara embroidery. He drew this down 
over Kitty and tucked her in, turned off the 
light and proceeded to his bedroom. 

Kitty’s sobs died eventually. There was 
an occasional hiccup. That, too, dis- 
appeared. To play—or even think of play- 


* ing—a game like that! She was despicable. 


A silly little fool, too, to suppose that so 
keen a mind as Cutty’s would not see 
through the artifice! What was happening 
to her that she could let such a thought into 
her head? 
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By and by she was able to pick up 
Cutty’s narrative and review it. Not a 
word about the drums of jeopardy, the 
mark of the thong round Hawksley’s neck. 
Hadn’t she let him know that she knew the 
author of that advertisement offering to 
buy the drums, no questions asked? Very 
well, then; if he would not tell her the 
truth she would have to find it out herself. 

Meanwhile Cutty sat on the edge of his 
bed staring blankly at the rug, trying to 
find a pick-up to the tangled emotions that 
beset him. One thing issued clearly: He 
had wanted to kiss the child. He still 
wanted to kiss her. Why hadn’t he? 
Unanswerable. It was still unanswerable 
even when the pallor of dawn began slowly 
to absorb the artificial light of his bed lamp. 
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HEN Cutty awoke—having had 

about two hours’ sleep—he was in- 
stantly conscious that the zest had gone 
from the adventure. It had resolved itself 
into official business into which he had 
projected himself gratuitously; and having 
assumed the offices of chief factor he would 
have to see the affair through, victim of 
his own greediness. It did not serve to 
marshal excuses. He had frankly entered 
the affair in the réle of buccaneer; and here 
he was, high and dry on the reef. 

The drums of jeopardy, so far as he was 
concerned, had been shot into the moon, 
two hundred thousand miles out of reach. 
He found himself resenting Hawksley’s 
honesty in the matter of the customs. 
But immediately this sense of resentment 
caused him to chuckle. Certainly some 
ancestor of his had been a Black Bart or a 
Galléping Dick. 

He would put a few straight questions to 
Hawksley, however. To have lost all those 
precious stones and not to have inquired 
about them was a bit foggy, wasn’t normal, 
human. Unless—bang on the plexus came 
the thought !—the beggar had hidden them 
himself. He had been exceedingly clever 
in hiding the wallet. Come to think of it, 
he hadn’t mentioned that either. Of course 
he had hidden the stones—either in Greg- 
or’s apartment or in Kitty’s. Blind as a 
bat. Now he understood why Karlovy had 
made a prisoner of Coles. The old buzzard 
had sensed a trap and had countered it. 
The way of the transgressor was hard. His 
punishment for entertaining a looter’s 
idea would be work when he wanted to loaf 
and enjoy himself. 

Arriving at Hawksley’s door he was con- 
fronted by a spectacle not without its 
humorous touch: The nurse extending a 
bowl and Hawksley staring at the sky be- 
yond the window, stonily. 

“But you must!’’ insisted Miss Frances. 

“Chops or beefsteak!”’ 

“Tt will give you nausea.” 

“Permit me to find cut. Dash it, I’m 
hungry!’ Hawksley -declared. “I’m no 
fever patient. A smart rap on the head; 
nothing more than that. Healthy food 
will draw the blood down from there. 
Haven’t lost anything but a few hours of 
consciousness, and you treat me as though 
I’d been jolly well peppered with shrapnel 
and gassed. Touch that stuff? Rather not! 
Chops or beefsteak!”’ 

“Let him have it, Miss Frances,” ad- 
vised Cutty from the doorway. 

“But it’s unusual,” replied the nurse as 
a final protest. 

“Give it a try. Is he strong enough to 
sit up through breakfast?” 

“He’s really not fit. But if he insists on 
doing the one he might as well do the 
other.” 

“Righto!’’—from the patient. 

“Will you tell Kuroki to make it a beef- 
steak breakfast for four? I know how Mr. 
Hawksley feels. Been through the same 


bout.’”’ Cutty wanted Miss Frances out 
of the room. 
“Very well. Only, I’ve warned him.” 


Miss Frances left, somewhat miffed. 

“Thanks,” said Hawksley, smiling. ‘She 
thinks I’m a canary.” 

““Whereas you’re an eagle.” 

“Or a vulture.” 

Cutty drew up a chair. “Frankly, I 
believe a good breakfast will put you a peg 

“A beefsteak!’’ Hawksley stared ecstati- 
eally at the ceiling. ‘You see, I’m natu- 
rally tough. Always went in for rough 
sports—football, rowing, boxing. Poor 
old Stefani’s idea; and not so bad, either. 
Of course he was always worrying about 
my hands; but I always took great care to 
keep them soft and pliant. Which sounds 
rummy, considering the pounding I used 
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to give and take. My word, I used to go to 
bed with my hands done up in ointments 
like a professional beauty! Of course ’'m 
dizzy yet, and the bally spot is sore; but 
solid food and some exercise will have me 
off your hands in no time. I don’t fancy 
being coddled, y’ know. I’ve been trouble 
enough.”’ ; 

“Don’t let that worry you. I'll bring 
some togs in; flannels and soft shirts. 
We're about the same Height. Anyhow, the 
difference won’t be noticeable in flannels. 
T’ve had to tell Miss Conover a bit of fic- 
tion. I’ll tell you, so if need arises you can 
back me up.” 

When Cutty finished his romance Hawks- 
ley frowned. ‘All said and done, if I’m not 
that splendid old chap’s protégé, what am 
I? But for his patience and kindness I’d 
have run true to the blood. He was with 
me at the balancing age, when a chap be- 
comes a man or arotter. He actually gave 
up a brilliant career because of me. He is 
a great musician, with that strange faculty 
of taking souls out of people and untwist- 
ing them. I have the gift, too, in a way; 
but there’s always a bit of the devil in me 
when I play. Natural bent, I fancy. And 
they’ve killed him!” 

“‘No,” said Cutty slowly. ‘‘But this is 
for your ear alone: He’s alive; and one of 
these days I’ll bring him to you. So buck 


“Alive! Stefani alive!” whispered 
Hawksley. Hestretched out his hand rather 
blindly, and Cutty was surprised at the 
strength in the grip. ‘‘Makes me feel choky. 
T say, are all Americans good Samaritans?” 

Cutty put this aside because he did not 
care to disillusion Hawksley. “I found 
an appraiser’s receipt in your wallet. You 
carried some fine jewels. Did you hide 
them or did Karlov get them? It struck 
me as odd that you haven’t inquired 
about them.’ The change that came into 
Hawksley’s face alarmed Cutty. The rich 
olive skin became chalky and the eyes 
closed. ‘‘What is it? Shall I call Miss 
Frances?”’ 

““No.’’ Hawksley opened his eyes, but 
looked dully straight ahead. “‘The stones! 
I was trying to forget! My God, I was 
trying to forget!” 

“But they were yours?” 
mystified beyond expression: 

“Yes, mine, mine, mine!’’-—panting. 
“Damn them! Some day I'll tell you. 
But just now I can’t toe the mark. I was 
trying to forget them! Against my heart, 
gnawing into my soul like the beetle of 
the Spanish Inquisition!’’ Silence. “But 
they were future bread and butter—for 
Gregor as well as for myself. They got 
them, and may they damn Karlovy as they 
have damned me! I had no chance when 
I returned to Gregor’s. They were on me 
instantly. I put up a fight, but I’d come 
from a lighted room and was practically 
blind. Let them go. Most of those stones 
came out of hell, anyhow. Let them go. 
There is an unknown grave between those 
stones and me.”’ 

The level despair of the tone appalled 
Cutty. A crime somewhere? There was 
still a bottom to this affair he had not 
plumbed? He rose, deeply agitated. 

“T’ll fetch those togs for you. Miss Cono- 
ver will breakfast with us, and the sight 
of her will give you a brace. I’m sorry. 
I had to ask you.”’ 

“Beefsteak and a pretty girl! That’s 
something. I suppose she was trapped by 
the lift not running.’’ Hawksley was trying 
to meet Cutty halfway to cover up the 
tragedy. ‘‘I say, why the deuce do you 
let her live where she does?” 

“Because I’m not legally her guardian. 
She is the daughter of the man and woman 
I loved best. All I can do is to watch over 
her. She lives on her earnings as a news- 
paper writer. I’d give her half of all I have 
if I had the least idea she would accept it.’’ 

“Fond of her?” 

“Fond of her!” repeated Cutty. “Why, 
of course I’m fond of her!’? There was a 
touch of indignation in his tone. 

“Ts she fond of you?”’ 

“I suppose so.” What was the chap 
driving at? 

“Then marry her,”’ suggested Hawksley 
with a cynical smile; ‘“‘make a settlement 
and give her her freedom. Simple enough. 
What?” 

Cutty stepped back, stunned and terri- 
fied. “‘She would laugh at me!”’ 

“You never can tell,’’ replied Hawksley, 
maintaining the crooked smile. The devil 
was blazing in his eyes now. “Try it. 


Cutty was 


It’s being done every day; even here in this 
big America of yours. From the European 


FT 


February 14, i 


| 
point of view you have compromised hi_ 
or she has compromised herself, by spe]. 
ing the night here. Convention has kr 
disregarded. A ripping good chance | 
call it. You tell me she wouldn’t acc) 
benefits, and you want to help her. i 
she’s the kind I believe her to be, eve} 
she refuses you she will not be an; 
You never can tell what a woman wil) 
won’t do.” 

An old and forgotten bit of me 
machinery began to set up a clitter-cla 
in Cutty’s brain. Marry Kitty? Mal, 
settlement, and then give her her freed; ' 
Rot! Girls of Kitty’s caliber were ah 
such expediencies. He tried to resurrect | 
interest in the drums of jeopardy, wih 
he might now appropriate without hay 
to shanghai his conscience. The ¢lit. 
clatter smothered it; indeed, this jy 
racket upset and demoralized the y- 
ordered machinery of his thinking app) . 
tus as applied daily. Marry Kitty! 

“T’m old enough to be her father.” 

“‘What’s that to do with it so long as ¢ 
vention is satisfied?” 

Cutty was so shaken and confused 1} 
he missed the tragic irony of the voice. | 
the receptive avenues to his brain seer { 
to have shut down suddenly. He was. 
scious only of the clitter-clatter. Miy 
Kitty! y 

“You can’t settle money on her,” yt 
on Hawksley, ‘“‘without scandal, 1\ 
can’t offer her anything without offenc » 
her. And you can’t let her go to rust w - 
out having had her bit of good times.” 

“Utterly impossible,” said Cutty, to e 
idea rather than to his tormentor. 

“Oh, of course, if you have an affair - - 
No, God forgive me, I don’t mean tl ! 
I’m a damned ingrate! But your bringy 
up those stones and knocking off the to j 
all the misery piling up in my heart! I § 
only trying to hurt you, hurt my’, 
everybody. Please have a little pati¢e 
with me, for I’ve come out of he’ 
Hawksley turned aside his head. 

“Buck up,” said Cutty, his blaig 
wrath dropping to a smolder. “T’ll fei 
those togs.” | 

What had the boy done to fill him yh 
such tragic bitterness? Was he T> 
Hawks? Cutty dismissed this doubt - 
stantly. He recalled the episode of & 
boy’s conduct when confronted by & 
photograph of his mother. No hurt 
being could be a play actor in suca 
moment. The boy’s emotion had ti 
deep and real. Cutty recognized the |i 
that he had become as a block in the mic? 
of a Chinese-puzzle; only Fate could me 
him to his appointed place. 

_ But offer marriage to Kitty so thai 
could provide for her! Mechanically 
rummaged his clothes press for the 4 
he was to take to Hawksley. Well, 1/ 
not? He could settle five thousand aj! 
on her. His departure for the Balkans- 
might be gone a year or more—could® 
legally construed as desertion. And 1! 
pretty clothes and freedom she would! 
find some young chap to her liking. | 
would a girl like Kitty see it from his p ! 
of view? The marriage could take plac 0 
hour or two before he went aboard hiss). 
Hang it, Hawksley wasn’t so far off, Ky 
couldn’t possibly be offended if he laid & 
business squarely on the table. To prov? 
for Molly’s girl! 

When Kuroki announced that break ! 
was ready Cutty went into the living 1? 
for Kitty, whom he had not yet seen. ® 
found her by a window, fascinated by ° 
splendor of the panorama as seen in ? 
morning light. Not a vestige of the tis 
and disorder in which he had left her. W! 
had been behind those tears? Dainty 
refreshing to the eye as though she 
stepped out of a bandbox. Compromis’ 
That was utter rot! Wasn’t Miss Frais 
here? Clitter-clatter, clitter-clatter. .! 
Cutty was not aware that it was no lor! 
in his head but in his heart. j \ 

“Breakfast is served, Your Highne 
he announced with a grave salaam. 

Kitty pirouetted. For some reason E 
could not explain to herself she wante(? 
laugh, sing, dance. Perhaps it was 
cause she was only twenty-four. Oh 
might have had its origin in the ton! 
awakening among all these beaut! 
furnishings. s 

She assumed a haughty expression—$ " 
as the Duchess of Gerolstein assumes W 
she appoints the private to the offict’ 
generalissimo—and with a careless wav), 
the hand said: “Summon His Highnes 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


yvorker—suspicious always, as you well 
snow, of everyone in this strange country 
yhere he works and is despised. Your steel 
rganizer goes then to John Proletaire— 
ohn Szkintiski from Polish Russia. 

“He says: ‘John—what are you? How 
0 you work?’ 

“*Mfe laborer.’ 

“¢§ Jaborer—at what?’ 

“*Me work on crane.’ 

““Very good. What then do you do?’ 

“*WMe hitch up the crane—me laborer.’ 

“*Tyid you work then—run this crane 
et yourself?’ 

“*Once—twice, maybe, when the other 
jan not there.’ 

“What do they pay you then, John, for 
ris?’ the organizer then will inquire. 

“*FRorty—forty- 
ve cents an hour,’ 
e will say. 

“What!” will say 
1e organizer then. 
forty cents! Forty- 
vecents! And you 

eraneman! And 
‘anemen getting 
»venty—seventy- 
ve cents an hour. 
an you equal it? 
ow long has this 
hen going on? How 
ng then have you 
orked here?’ 

“*Three—four 
vars,’ he will say. 

“* And all this time 
yu work for labor- 
’s wages! You—a 
‘aneman! All this 
me they rob you 
venty-five — thirty 
ints an hour—this 
(trageous corpora- 
on for which you 
ork. Never mind, 
-hn—youcomewith 
1; sign here for the 
lzunion! That will 
9p all this. You 
ten will get back all 
teir stealings. You 
vll belike the Amer- 
ims, who get the 
ly they earn—al- 
wys much more 
tan you!’ ” 


ee 
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the real enemy of the proletariat! You see 
now what this does! It leaves the govern- 
ment politicians, the Government, high up 
on the horns of their own dilemma. 

“Ah,” he said after smoking again, “my 
friend, this is wonderful—this American 
ingenuity in this steel organizing—in your 
own plans. It is no longer tactics—it is 
strategy. But why should I say this to you, 
who are in this plan yourself—the great 
campaign?” exclaimed the Frenchman sud- 
denly, and asked Spinner for the details of 
his next movements. 

“T do not know exactly yet,” the other 
answered him. ‘I’m back in Chicago now, 
coming only yesterday, to find out.” 

But then he told him, in confidence nat- 
urally, the news that he had from Sonia 


“How?” 

“T did not speak to you, not wishing to 
intrude my personal acquaintanceship upon 
you, but a meeting of this kind is just what 
these two men have been asking for—a 
meeting with some women of this class.” 

“For angels?” inquired Spinner sus- 
piciously. 

“No, for amusement; for adventure 
only,’”’ explained the Frenchman. 

‘‘For study, no doubt,” said Spinner, 
imitating a woman’s voice, “of the lives 
and habits of the other classes! But can 
we trust them to behave; keep their feet 
off the table?” he inquired practically. 

“T feel so—yes,” said Frenac. “T feel 
from speaking with them that they will 
understand.” 


Frenac stopped 
ad smiled, contem- 
Iiting the picture of 
t2 steel organizer 
ad the foreign la- 
brer. * 

“Oh, you Americans! You Americans! 
Sch ingenuity always. By this they get 
t2m in now by thousands!” 

spinner made no answer, smiling merely 
adry smile—the recognition which the 
tyhnician naturally accords to technic. 

“By your Western methods—your I. W. 
Y practical organization of the class-hate 
pwer and suspicion. It draws them in—it 
finds enduringly on broad strong lines of 
nvural class hate.” 

spinner smiled at the tribute of the for- 
ener to American ingenuity and practi- 
city in radicalism. 

‘And another thing they say to them, 
ast ingenious, most farsighted!” con- 
‘ued Frenac. “I do, as you will say, 
ie my hat off to this also. They say also 
(ohn Proletaire—John Szkintiski: ‘Come 
he with us. The United States Govern- 
tnt is with us—the President Wilson, the 
Jagress! They are with us against the 
ursed employers, the corporations. Do 
yit not see always, through the war, what 
ty do? Still more what they have said 
It they shall do for the laboring man—the 
Wker?’”? 

\gain Spinner smiled his still smile. 

48 it not right, exactly,” exclaimed 
‘nae still admiringly, “what they tell 
ls worker? Is it not proved so to his 
Hid—to all minds, through the war. The 
3vernment, the politicians naturally said 
hing else. Yes, and yet that is not all,” 
‘went on,’gesturing with his cigarette. “In 
1 future, if the action of the Government 
fhe bourgeois goes still with labor al- 
”ys—all will be well for the worker natu- 
ay. But when it stops, as it must stop 
Ciewhere, then where shall be the Govy- 
tment, the state, in the mind of the 
“ker? Shown absolutely as it should 
-as it is—bourgeois, capitalist—always 


The Two Watchers of Revolution—From the West and the East 


that noon of the development of his ex- 
pectations from Mrs. Brown-Tucker. 

“She sends word, for one thing,” he told 
Frenac—for he desired his help and advice 
in this—“‘that she would like very much to 
entertain again on Wednesday afternoon 
some of us who could give her and her 
friends some view of the labor situation as 
it exists now in America since the closing of 
the war. One of her occasions,” said Spin- 
ner, “‘‘for her broadening of her vision,’ ”’ he 
said, quoting her with a smile. 

The Frenchman smiled understandingly 
with him. 

“You would come, perhaps?” 

“With pleasure,”’ answered Frenac, 

“And who else?” 

“Max Steinig is here I understand to- 
morrow from the Pittsburgh communists— 
the Russian Workers. No doubt he would 
come willingly,” suggested Frenac. 

“The man exactly!’’ responded Spinner. 
“Now two more?” 

“I do not know,” said Frenac, musing; 
“‘unless perhaps those two over there,” he 
said, now looking over where the tableful 
of noisy Westerners were seated. 

“Who are they?” inquired Spinner, ex- 
amining them. 

“Two of your wobblies—from Mésaba— 
the ore mines.” 

“A littleraw,”’ commented Spinner doubt- 
fully. “And yet perhaps ——” 

They were, after all, types— a kind which 
he now suddenly remembered Mrs. Brown- 
Tucker had more than once expressed the 
desire to see and talk to. 

“At least,” he said, reflecting, “they 
would probably not be angel hunters. That 
is one thing. If we could be sure of holding 
them down—to ordinary house rules.’ 

“You can do that, I think,” answered 
Frenac. 


“Let’s look at them,” Spinner said, “at 
any rate.” 

Frenac brought the pair across, to state 
their own case for themselves. The last 
thing they wanted, it appeared, was to find 
an angel. They had money of their own in 
their pockets to spend. They were in town 
merely for amusement—for the purpose of 
tearing Chicago off the map and throwing 
it piecemeal into the lake. Now they were 
quieting down, getting through, the spokes- 
man of the pair explained. : 

“We've seen all the women that we could 
in Chicago,” he said—‘“‘the old ones. Now 
we want to see before we go another kind. 
We thought we’d like to take a look at 
some of these social-worker janes we’ve 
heard about.” 

The language of the radical underworld 
is not, when spoken to its kind, always 
respectful or in fact overpleasing in its dis- 
cussion of the women of the bourgeois who 
interest themselves in it. 

“Will you play the game—without 
rough stuff?”’ asked Spinner, watching 
them. 

“Sure!” replied the speaker with some 
disgust. ‘‘What do you think we are— 
jungle buzzards?” 

“We'll go disguised as types!” contrib- 
uted the other and quieter one with a dry 
smile. 

Spinner understood of course that he 
could trust them. 

x 

dhe one common use for the bourgeoise 

woman in the red movement—as the 
talk and curiosity of the two men from 
Mesaba indicated—has been as what the 
underworld of radicalism has come to eall, 
in common with the theatrical profession, 
an angel—a financial backer, that is, of new 
enterprises. 


—Each Secured His Information of Conditions 
From the Other’s Field, Paying for it in Kind 


a ETE 


This relation of course is not a new one: 
it is as old as the meeting of feminine human 
nature with newly risen points of sympathy 
in the world. 

But in the past few years—and espe- 
cially during the boiling-up of all kinds of 
emotionalism in the period of war—new 
causes and their promoters have risen by 
the hundreds and thousands, at just the 
time when women’s sympathies were most 
poignantly roused, erying out for an activ- 
ity which physically women were quite 
generally debarred from giving. So this 
naturally has been the greatest period ever 
known for the appearance of men and 
women — but particularly men — seeking 
patronesses for new causes among the 
women of the more prosperous bourgeois. 

“All laws are off. 
The underbrush is 
full of angel hunt- 
ers,’ Spinner had 
often said to Sonia, 
warning her to keep 
their own particular 


patroness, Mrs. 
Brown-Tucker, free 
from them. 


One of the com- 
monest figures, in 
fact, in the rendez- 
vous of the reds had 
now come to be the 
promoter of somenew 
sentimental radical 
enterprise looking for 
his angel. These peo- 
ple came from every 
quarter of the earth, 
with every conceiy- 
able appeal, from 
pacifism to Bolshe- 
vism—but all held 
together by the com- 
mon tie of opposition 
to existing govern- 
ment. They were 
passed on to an angel, 
if successful in their 
hunt, sometimes by 
friends; not infre- 
quently, in the more 
sordid forms of agi- 
tation, by some ac- 
quaintance of an 
angel, upon the basis 
of the payment of a 
certain percentage of 
their collections. 

All movements, of 
course—religious, 
political and social— 
tend sooner or later 
to come into the hands of the more or less 
professional type who spring up about their 
financing and their routine. Radicalism is 
no exception to this rule; the bourgeoise 
woman, being outside of the proletariat, is 
fair game; and the net result of these pro- 
fessional radicals’ activities in this line 
since the opening of the war had been an 
enormous increase in this curious relation 
of angels and prophets of radical sentimen- 
talism and reform, which had brought the 
sheltered and inexperienced women of the 
bourgeois into contacts with figures and 
characters which ten years before they 
might have been alarmed at passing on the 
street. 

It was certainly a strange relation, as 
Spinner told himself, looking about that 
third afternoon following his arrival in 
Chicago, which would bring this gathering 
together about a tea table in a great and 
conspicuous house in one of the wealthiest 
of bourgeois residence districts of the city. 

A Russian samovar—that symbol of the 
introduction and influence of the mental 
habits and philosophy of the Russian and 
Russian Jew among a widely advertised 
class in American cities during the past 
fifteen years—was erected in the center of 
a group of richly dressed women and roughly 
dressed men, which in the Victorian Age 
would have been an incredibility, but which 
perhaps was in essence itself an artificiality 
not less artificial than many of the pretty 
poses of that much-despised period. 

Frenac was there of course—a connois- 
seur, an expert in the Latin technic of rela- 
tions with all kinds of women. But with him 
was the rather slovenly dressed Steinig, the 
Russian Workers advocate from Pittsburgh; 
the two rough-and-ready adventurers in 
social pleasures from the Mesaba Range; and 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(Prom The Pitisburgh Dispatch)” ’ 
Miracle Songs 
Create Furore 


Concert in Carnegie Music 
Hall Astonished Big Pitts- 
burg Audience 


This preof was convincing. If it were 
not, another proof was offered. After 
Mme. Rappold had commenced to sing 
one number the lights were turned out— 
ostensibly so that the audience could not 
watch the singer’s lips. 

It did not seem difficult to determine 
in the dark when the Singer sang and 
when she did not. The writer himself 
was pretty sure about it until the lights 
were turned on again and it was discovered 
that Mme. Rappold was not on the stage 
at all and that the New Edison alone 
had been heard. Sit) 
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night of September 30, 1919. The audience was made up of 2600 Laurenti in “Miracle 
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music-lovers and music-critics. They came to hear Marie REPOS : 
and Mario Laurenti make a remarkable comparison with the a ig the 
Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices. Read what the Pittsburg bean’ JM Madame Rappold va ao ae 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
Spinner himself, so recently a graduate from 
the jungle and the freight train. 

Among the women the hostess, this Mrs. 
Brown-Tucker with whom Spinner himself 
was so especially concerned, was a widow, 
the inheritor of two large estates—one from 
her late husband, a member of a great 
Chicago commercial family; the other the 
share which she had inherited in the great 
mines which had made her father a con- 
spicuous economic and political figure 
in another section of the United States, 
She was a woman of large physique, large 
impulses, large gestures—mental and phys- 
ical. She came from the strong, fine pioneer 
stock whose energy grasped so great a share 
of the natural resources of this country. 
Her given name was Cythera—registering 
that odd reverence for classicism which the 
American pioneer west of the Alleghanies 
left behind him fixed, often most curiously, 
in the names of his towns and his women. 

This woman had been more than cordial 
to Spinner at his return to her home; had 
suggested to him the fulfillment of his hopes 
from her in her greeting to him. 

“‘T have a surprise for you,” she said, 
smiling that fine, candid smile which was 
her much-mentioned charm, the smile of 
beneficent deep-breasted Greek goddess— 
home bred upon American soil. ‘‘ You must 
wait, though,” she said then, “‘until I have 
arranged and created an atmosphere for my 
guests.” 

She left him, then, passing on to the others, 
in her stiff, ivory-colored satin dress—one 
of those rich, light-colored shiny fabrics 
she affected, suggestive of substance and 
great value. Her motto, often indicated, 
called for the promotion of breadth of vision; 
and to all her guests she mentioned this as 
the immediate purpose of this most in- 
formal discussion—what she hoped that 
all could take out of the little gathering— 
vision, and tolerance, and a greater breadth 
of understanding of the new conditions at 
this critical moment, the ending of the 
world’s war. 

The guests arranged themselves accord- 
ing to the natural operation of mental and 
physical attraction. The men from the 
Mesaba Range found themselves soon with 
the more physically attractive of the 
women—a Mrs. Jenks, the small ash blonde 
with surprised eyebrows and baby-blue 
eyes, the negative type so strongly inviting 
to strongly physical men; and a Mrs. Bug- 
bee, a fine, handsome, rather distant per- 
son, whom Spinner sometimes called to 
Sonia ‘“‘the marbleous person.” Mrs. 
Brown-Tucker established herself with 
them, studying always with keen interest 
the new type. 

The miners, stimulated by the women’s 
manner, were soon not merely vocal but 
Homeric in the description of conditions of 
rebellious labor on the Mesaba Range, and 
of personal exploits of physical and moral 
defiance to aggregated wrong. 

Spinner could hear between their periods 
the judiciously applied feminine stimula- 
tion to the natural male rehearsal of per- 
sonal prowess and hardihood—the “Did 
you really?” of the pink-and-white won- 
derer at the exploits of men; the “You 
cannot mean that!”’ of the more statuesque 
type; the ‘‘You surprise me!” of Mrs. 
Brown-Tucker. 

What strange creatures women were, 
thought Spinner, watching them; how ut- 
terly incapable of abstract interests. Al- 
ways the insistence of the personal note in 
their conversations, their reasonings, their 
relations of all kinds. He smiled furtively 
at the variations of the same appeal in the 
speeches of these women to the two min- 
ers—the tributes of wonder and sympathy 
and admiration affected in their tones. 

The fourth bourgeoise woman, a Mrs. 
Kent, a small, sharp-faced woman with an 
acrid voice, a less physical and more men- 
tal type, devoted -herself to the Russian 
communist from the Pittsburgh district and 
the French anarchist, in a real effort to un- 
derstand conditions. “A small, active, wiry 
woman,” Spinner had described her, ‘“‘ with 
a small, active, wiry mind.” She had taken 
up radicalism, it was said, after the death of 
her children. 

This grouping left Spinner himself—as he 
would have wished—and Sonia outside the 
two main groups. Sonia as usual was in 
practical charge of the occasion, presiding 
over the samovar at Mrs. Brown-Tucker’s 
desertion of her post; watching everything; 
everywhere active and efficient—a marked 
figure in the pronounced simplicity and 
coarseness of her dress among the richly 
dressed women in the room. She was at her 
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best when like this, at the height of her 
natural activity without time for reflection 
concerning herself, the proper recognition 
of her work and person, which the Oriental 
in her blood so frequently demanded. 

Spinner, left to himself, was as usual ob- 
serving carefully—trying to see and really 
to understand what he saw for future pos- 
sible uses. What a curious and illuminating 
thing it was—this scene that he was wit- 
nessing. This heavy and inartistic room— 
full of Gargantuan stuffed furniture and oil 
paintings of cows and sheep in rigid, heavy- 
crusted, gilded frames; the costly clutter of 
mid-Victorian bric-a-brac—an exact repro- 
duction, he often claimed, of the artistic 
interior of the minds of these fat American 
bourgeois, fed to stupidity by a fat and still 
almost frontier continent, struggling to play 
with and assimilate the various intellectual 
and artistic fancies of the past twenty years, 
whose remains lay all round him in the or- 
namentation of this room, ugly as a grave- 
yard of pottery and carvings in a collector’s 
cabinet. 

And in the midst of it these bourgeoise 
women sat, wondering, listening, like chil- 
dren at strange travelers’ tales, to some- 
thing outside of their possible knowledge. 
What was it that brought these eternally 
shielded and miseducated creatures peer- 
ing curiously over into the sheer descent of 
radicalism? he asked himself as he had a 
thousand times before. Boredom first, 
without doubt, within the essentially use- 
less aimless life of the richer bourgeoise 
woman; then, of course, always an active 
feminine curiosity; and then—in some 
cases of these angels certainly—the great 
main impulse of sex. How considerable a 
space this occupies in the minds and the 
interests of.all radicals can be easily seen 
and estimated by a mere casual glance in 
the show windows of any radical bookshop. 

But the best generalization he had ever 
reached concerning these women, he 
thought, watching them, was that they 
were driven always through a mental and 
physical idleness not dissimilar to an Ori- 
ental harem’s—by an insatiable curiosity 
concerning the free-moving male, whose 
life was so much fuller than theirs. Where 
did he go when he was away from them, 
physically and mentally? What did he 
really do? What could they hope them- 
selves to do and feel and experience some 
day—after possible readjustments of social 
laws—following his footsteps into the free- 
dom, economic, political and marital, which 
was the old freedom for him, but for them 
perhaps would soon be the new. 

But now the sharp-faced woman who 
had lost her children confuted him—as she 
often did—in his disparaging estimates of 
these women, by the excellent continuity 
of her logic, her grim thin-lipped tenacity 
of hold upon the main point of interest. 

“But what is next? That is the ques- 
tion!’’ she affirmed. ‘‘ What is coming after 
this war?” 

“Freedom,” pronounced Steinig in his 
rather guttural voice. ‘‘Freedom for all!”’ 

“Tt is spreading now—all over—world- 
wide!’’ asserted Sonia, joining now the 
conversation of that group. ‘‘ You’ve been 
reading probably, like I have, in the past 
few days all about what the Spartacides are 
doing now in Germany.” 

“Against that German house cat, that 
ex-tame goose of the Kaiser,’’ asserted 
Steinig, ‘‘Scheidemann and his followers.”’ 

‘‘Liebknecht—he is a different thing,”’ 
asserted Sonia. ‘‘That boy!” 

“South German,’ asserted Frenac. 
“More Gaul than German.” 

“A true proletarian—a true internation- 
alist, at any rate,’’ stated Steinig. 

“Don’t forget Rosa Luxemburg also,” 
cried Sonia positively. 

“No, don’t forget her, eh, Sonia!”’ said 
Spinner, entering the conversation mo- 
mentarily to banter her on her favorite 
household goddess. 

“T mean it!’”’ said Sonia valiantly. ‘‘She 
is ‘worth as much as Liebknecht is to Europe 
any day. Don’t you forget that. The 
woman and the man stand side by side in 
the ranks of the new proletariat. The 
woman no less than the man.”’ She looked 
defiantly at Spinner, who smiled back. 

“In the greatest adventure in all his- 
tory!’ he answered her, quoting Frenac 
from his previous conversation. 

“Exactly so,’”’ the latter reasserted. 

_ “But what of us here in this country?” 
inquired thesharp-faced bourgeoise woman, 
Mrs. Kent, coming back to the precise 
point of interest again. She seemed to him 
like a creature always tense, never able to 
let down. 
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“We shall strike the shackles from the 
wage slaves here also,” cried Sonia with her 
usual turn toward conventionalized dra- 
matic expression when roused or, as now, 
excited by Spinner’s teasing. “We shall 
have the new democracy here—with the 
best of them!”’ 

“Positively so,” affirmed Steinig; “when 
once labor starts ruling the world, which 
already now it creates with its hands,” 

‘What do you think?” asked the sharp- 
voiced cross-questioner of Spinner. 

He was a little irritated probably; anx- 
ious about the final news which Mrs. 
Brown-Tucker was still withholding from 
him—probably to the end of this gathering; 
affected no doubt unconsciously, as he 
often was, by Sonia’s trite phrasing of her 
enthusiasm. He himself employed the ster- 
eotyped labor-leader simile of the wage 
slave and his shackles as little as he could— 
except, of course, when speaking to street 
audiences whose taste demanded it. 

“T think personally,’ he said with 
caustic casualness, ‘‘that American labor 
will have to strike a few of its own shackles 
off before it starts to rule the world.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Kent pur- 
sued him. 

“T mean, to be brief,’ Spinner answered 
her in a voice as sharp as her own, “‘the one 
general labor organization of consequence 
in this country, the American Federation of 
Labor, which is to-day,” he said with great 
distinctness, ‘‘the most solid and compact 
political machine, taken all together, in the 
world. Labor govern the world!” he said 
seornfully. ‘Why talk so loud—until it 
has shown that it can cast its own votes and 
get them counted in its own organizations. 
Until it does, all this talk of industrial de- 
mocracy will keep on being the greatest 
joke in the world—the one which makes 
God laugh every morning before breakfast, 
when He wakes up and looks down on the 
earth.” 

Spinner was speaking in his irritation 
and anxiety—a rare thing for him to do— 
upon the subject which was continually in 
his mind—the condition in labor organiza- 
tions against which his present campaign 
was directed. 

It has been the claim of the radicals for 
some time,of course, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the chief unions within 
it have been controlled against radicalism 
for years by the manipulation of a political 
machinery especially fitted for such con- 
trol, in the hands of an intrenched and 
skillful body of labor politicians. This, 
they charge, is done in this way: The Fed- 
eration of Labor is governed by an execu- 
tive committee of eleven men, chosen, of 
course, from the membership of the various 
national bodies—internationals, as they 
are commonly called—which make up the 
federation. These men have been chosen, 
naturally, in the past, and still continue to 
be chosen in large measure, from the great- 
est of the international unions, which have, 
of course, the greatest vote in the conven- 
tion and elections of the federation. This 
active executive body, constantly meeting, 
representing in the dominating members a 
sort of close syndicate of the greater inter- 
national unions, holding the patronage of 
the federation given out in such appoint- 
ments as that of organizers, holding also 
the still greater power of a court of last 
resort in disputes of jurisdiction concern- 
ing the exact field of industry covered in 
conflicting claims of different unions— 
has built up, the radicals claim, a self- 
perpetuating political machine in absolute 
control of American labor, whose power is 
best demonstrated by the fact that its chief 
officer has been for almost two score years 
continually reélected, with the exception 
of one single year. 

The charges of the radicals against the 
federation concern at times, of course, indi- 
viduals; but their main and important con- 
tention is that the system of voting and 
organization in the body being what it is 
inevitably must create a continuing autoc- 
racy of professional labor politicians. The 
charges of actual fraud involved in this are 
generally made not as occurring in the po- 
litical maneuvers in the federation proper, 
but within the political machinery of the 
various internationals which compose it. 

“Tt is a rare raw day, and a sick inter- 
national,” said Spinner, his voice grown 
strident in his discussion, ‘‘when you can 
get a referendum vote of any kind that’s on 
the level—provided, of course, there is any 
danger of the inside gang’s losing what it 
Mes byt. 

“Do you mean that exactly?” inquire 
Mrs. Kent. sf quired 
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“T mean exactly that,” reasserted §)). 
ner; and went on to make his charges—\ 
usual charges of all radicals concerning \ 
present labor organization of the Un 
States. =.| 

“Say an international has an electio - 
a referendum of any kind!” said Spin) 
and elaborated more in detail his claim ¢ 
the general charges of the radicals. | 
sends out the votes to its locals—the e; 
number of ballots to which each ] 
union is entitled by its full members) 
These go of course into the hands of , 
local officers, who are generally in the kiy 
with the international officers—have t(\ 
if they are going to get anything of eo)» 
quence for their own unions from the in ». 
nationals. 

“‘Very well. They take the vote in « 
local,’’ he went on explaining. “How m y 
members vote? How many woul- 
usually? You know, perhaps, how lar; ; 
percentage of the members come out to | 
ordinary labor-union meeting. Say tj 
vote in this referendum anywhere f} 
twenty to fifty per cent of the ballots ; | 
to the union officers,”’ said Spinner, tall » 
sharply and directly to the sharp-fa | 
bright-eyed woman opposite him. 

“Very well,’’ he went on. “Now §)- 
pose, for example, the international hi|. 
quarters found that the vote, as it cam() 
was going against it. What would it d” 

“What would it?” asked Mrs, Kit 
tensely. : 

“What would it naturally do? It's 
let us say, ten days after the vote come 1 
from the different unions to count it, 
finds it needs a hundred votes—a tli 
sand—yes, five thousand! What's to > 
vent it from telegraphing to the officer } 
the locals who are closest to it, and t 
them send in their surplus ballots—\ 
voted in their unions—marking them th |- 
selves; the whole of their unvoted bal |s 
if they need them. These local union }- 
cers, whom they can trust, let us say, | 
ing held back from sending in their y ‘ 
until the headquarters finds out how m y 
votes it needs.” 

“Ts that done?” inquired another of ¢ 
women—the statuesque Mrs. Bughee; « 
other group now coming into Spinr'‘ 
audience, 

“Ts it done?” said Spinner with a |i. 
dent laugh. ‘‘Why wouldn’t it be dor- 
with the present crude methods of yo § 
and counting votes in the federation in} 
nationals and locals? What’s surpri 
about it?’’ he asked them. ‘You are }t 
astonished now to know there is corrup h 
in city politics, are you? Then why 
surprise about labor unions—when ti 
safeguards against fraudulent voting ( 
crooked counting of votes are about ct 
parable to those of American cities of th y 
years ago. Yes, much cruder—alr tt 
childish! And we all know, I will assu », 
what political conditions were in Amer it 
cities thirty years ago.” 

“This is terrible!” thestatuesque wol il 
murmured from beside him. 

““Why wonder—why be surprised the | 
asked Spinner, addressing his remarks 
to his one particular point of attention 
his audience—the thin-lipped Mrs. Kt 
‘Why be surprised that labor is boss | 
den? Human nature is the same in I! 
unions as it is anywhere else, is it not? 0 
long as there are proper tools there |! 
always be men to use them. It is na 
matter of personalities—except to & 
ignorant mind. It is a matter of a ro! 
system—self-evident on its face, wil 
needs only its statement to be accept: 

“Do I understand you to say,” as) 
Mrs. Brown-Tucker now, ‘“‘that all ins 
national referendum votes are fraudulen’ 

“You understand me to say,” answid 
Spinner, ‘“‘that when necessary to be id 
the tools are always there—in their vo ® 
system. The desire is there—to retain 0 & 
and power—the desire of professional ofl » 
holders in an old-established political 
chine. I don’t have to say anything 
because it isn’t necessary—to a persol™ 
intelligence. It is only necessary in a\© 
tion to see this political machine main! 
itself year after year. Could it be th» 
going on as it does—a perpetual dyné! 
in the federation and internationals bo 
year after year carrying out its progr’) 
electing itself or its successors by accid' 
just on the theory of chances?” 

“Do you mean this all—literally?”"1" 
sisted Mrs. Kent, her bright eyes alw s 
brighter. | 

Spinner laughed scornfully. “Ask a” 
body,” he said, ‘‘who has seen any la! 
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osies—from the local up. Ask anybody 
has had any inside view of a contested 
fendum vote!”’ He laughed again. ‘It 
. national stench and scandal that no 
os that ever approached it could miss. It 
od turn the hardened stomach of a dog. 
nan what Isay. Year after year the real 
oe of American labor—inside the federa- 
oiand its unions, not outside at all, under- 
al—is silenced, manipulated, counted 
ui its choice of officers defeated by this 
“gym.” 
4d he named several examples, which 
» laimed to be instances of a general 
vimal-labor fraud. 

“his is terrible,” asserted the small, 
isul blonde. Even she had broken away 
® her attentive listening to the men 
m the Mesaba Range, and they stood 
yylistening with her to Spinner’s unex- 
od and bitter harangue. 

“hey don’t have that in the wobblies— 
umbet your ears!’ asserted the more 
litive of the Mesaba men. ‘We'd 
1) them off. And we’ve got a constitu- 
ind by-laws framed to stop all that.” 
“/e’ve had Haywood some time,” as- 
ti Spinner, “‘at that.” 

“es—at four dollars a day and ex- 
ns,” replied the second man from the 
a. 

“hey’re honest, I believe. I’ll say 
a\’ admitted Spinner. ‘‘The head ones. 
dak most of the radicals are—for that 
ver. At least I personally think so.” 
“hey’d better be!’’ said the Mesaba 
wmenacingly. 

“hey have, no doubt,” said Frenac 
oshly, “the ‘holy anger of new causes,’ 
o2 of our French writers has said.” 
“ight,” said Spinner, glad to be done 
aing—trying to divert attention from 
alf. “If you don’t believe it, ask Sonia 
» the Spartacides, about Rosa Luxem- 
*« She feels it herself, right now, your 
yinger,” 

“ire,” said Sonia, not disturbed, “I 
|! Though I might not seem to, but I 
|; just the same!” 

‘jit what can be done?” urged the 
n Mrs. Jenks, with exaggerated blond 
pssness. 

‘ou_ take,” Spinner continued, _ his 
“going back to an obvious instance he 
| verlooked, ‘‘the United Mine Work- 
_ .e biggest union in the country. The 
thent in the rank and file there—on 
us thing I’m speaking of.” 

\il he went on to rehearse the radicals’ 
ts made concerning the election of 


| the question; his next, that if he 
lmot work there was nothing to do; his 
t,hat he had bound himself to a rather 
‘pointment to meet a rather forward 
erhaps with further encouragement 
ilksome young woman. And having 
uit these three disagreeable thoughts 
sinted somewhat sulkily, turned over 
4 once went to sleep again. 
’ le he lingered over a late breakfast his 
lidy, ministering to his physical wants 
dously, was easily led to the topic of a 
03 old house with an overhanging gal- 
id an ivied porch. 
Oly, yes! She knew it well. Maiden’s 
ethey called that street—down along. 
dyes! A very old house—Mrs. Win- 
>iad lived there a long time—ever 
erer husband’s death twenty years 
<t might be, or more. Yes. A stout 
4, a fine handsome lady in her time— 
dimer than her daughter, though she 
cited handsome by some. Very poor 
| now compared to what they had 
‘nee. A solicitor Mr. Wingate had 
1. An unlucky man in his marriage. 
tere, there was no use in raking up 
gthat had been buried for so long. Gh. 
L-yes—there had been something, 
trer it was. No one knew the rights 
h story exactly. But Mrs. Wingate 
\t her husband or he had left her, and 
\€ poor man had died and left almost 
ux to either his wife or his daughter, 
je house they lived in now, which 
h property, and ell the rest had gone 
hihospital. A great flirt in her time, 
-Yingate. Though he’d never think it 
%* at her now—a big, stout, quiet 
é, always shabby and by herself. . . . 
funny world with its ups and 
n} But the girl was a nice girl, she 
say, clever and all that and pretty 
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various officers of all types, which have 
been growing into a public outery with the 
growth of radicalism in that great organi- 
zation, 

“This is monstrous—monstrous!” as- 
serted the statuesque Mrs. Bugbee. 

“They should all be killed,” asserted 
Mrs. Kent with set lips. It was a common 
expression with her—of final judgment. To 
Spinner, she seemed always like a crea- 
ture in constant pain, continually desiring 
to inflict pain upon others. 

“But what—what can be done?” per- 
sisted the blue-eyed Mrs. Jenks. 

“What can we do, you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Kent sharply. 

The face of Mrs. Brown-Tucker, Spinner 
had been noticing, had been growing con- 
tinually more flushed as the conversation 
went on. 

“One thing I can do!” she now said 
loudly. “One little thing,” she caught her- 
self, continuing, ‘‘I have decided on in our 
mines—my brother and I! We have re- 
sisted the unionizing of our mines, but now 
we have decided to ask Mr. Spinner to go 
in, to do what he sees fit, to organize them 
honestly—as they should be—creating a 
small nucleus of honesty at least in the dis- 
trict where they are.” 

There were exclamations of surprise and 
approval. 

Spinner flushed with gratification and 
hope for his plan. But his patroness—his 
angel— Mrs. Brown-Tucker, did not go into 
further details until her other guests were 
finally gone, and he and Sonia alone re- 
mained with her. 

“You are aching, I know,” she told 
them, throwing herself back on a divan 
with a gesture of ample weariness after the 
last of the others had gone, “to know just 
what I have planned for you. There is little 
to be added, I am afraid, to what I told the 
rest. We have decided, Brother Henry 
and I, that we wish our property union- 
ized honestly and with full freedom to our 
own individual men. We must be certain 
that it must be done properly. And we 
know of no one,”’ she said with a generous 
reassurance of her favoring smile, ‘that 
we could trust so thoroughly as you. That 
is it,” she said, “in a nutshell, the main 
idea. 

“Now the second and new thing,” she 
continued, drawing back and looking at 
Spinner with a decided effect, “is this: 
Brother Henry will be here—in this house— 
to-morrow. And to-morrow morning at 
ten o’clock he will be here in the next 
room—to give you a conference. 


“Tsn’t it wonderful! Isn’t it splendid! 
Isn’t it quite a triumph!” she broke off 
to exclaim. ‘I have worked on him, I will 
not say how long, till finally I have con- 
vineed him it is the thing to do—in every 
way. And now, to-morrow, I turn him 
over to you to complete the arrangement. 
You will find him,” she went on, while they 
sat continually listening, “Brother Henry, 
a typical American business man. All 
business—through and through. But most 
kindly—thoroughly honorable and reliable 
in everything he agrees to do. 

“And now,” she said, putting her hand 
to her high forehead with a simple gesture 
of weariness and dismissal, “I think that is 
all. You will, of course, understand what 
must be done next. You will be here to- 
morrow morning at ten, and I will take you 
to my brother—and leave you two to go 
over it together.” 

She rose, went with them familiarly to 
the door and saw them out. 

Spinner, of course, was still in suspense, 
still ached to ask her for some more satis- 
fying details as to what had actually 
happened. But then, he told himself in self- 
appeasement, she probably would know no 
more than she had already told. The bour- 
geoise woman knew—could know from her 
position—nothing of the real network of 
intrigue and covert indirection of purpose 
which ran always under thesurface of men’s 
business relations. 

But what was it actually which was in 
this man’s mind—this Brother Henry— 
ruler by inheritance of the great. Brown 
mine interests? Something certainly more 
than appeared in this woman’s conversa- 
tion; something doubtless which she had 
no conception of as yet herself. 

The thought went on insistently in Spin- 
ner’s mind as he and Sonia rode south and 
then west in the crowded trolley cars from 
the section of the high bourgeois to the 
dreary west side of the river—changed 
cars, jostled passengers, crashed over 
switches, and alighted finally at their own 
dismal corner of the interminable level 
night dreariness of the street of the home- 
less men. 

He tried Sonia then, to find if she had 
any clew to the motive, to what was going 
on in this mine operator’s mind; to what 
the trade was which, in the fashion of a 
bourgeois, he would require in return for 
this final concession of the unionizing of his 
mines. 

Sonia had acquired little new knowl- 
edge—except that she was quite certain 
that Mrs. Brown-Tucker had really no idea 
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enough as far as that went. Lordy, yes! 
She knew that house when she was in pina- 
fores and passed it every morning going to 
school by the short cut. Yes. Was the eggs 
done to his liking? 

Aiter breakfast Margetson fiddled about 
aimlessly, cleaning brushes and looking out 
at the rain and taking paint stains off his 
clothes with turpentine. The offending 
landscape stood where he had placed it 
before going to bed the night before, its 
face ignobly to the wall. Ultimately de- 
ciding that the rain would continue all day 
he clothed himself in a mackintosh and 
started off for a long tramp in the direction 
of Sherborne. 

He returned to Dorchester late in the 
afternoon, tired, wet, hungry, and resolved 
to dispatch to Miss Wingate an adroitly 
but frankly worded little note canceling 
humorously a compact which neither of 
them, he would feel sure, had made se- 
riously. It would be easy to produce some- 
thing lightly graceful to that effect. Before 
he had taken off his dripping clothes he 
went straight to his landscape and looked 
at it solemnly for several minutes. An im- 
mense satisfaction filled him. 

“Good, that!”’ he said aloud, and prom- 
ised himself to be afield by eight o’clock 
next morning. 

In the reawakening of his enthusiasm the 
episode of the preceding night was com- 
pletely forgotten. 

It was not until a couple of hours later 
that suddenly recalling it he seated himself 
unwillingly to compose a missive to Miss 
Wingate. 

The task, so easily graceful in contempla- 
tion, proved in actual execution one of such 
difficulty and awkwardness that dusk crept 
out upon him from the corners of the room 
before he had completed it. 


His final version ran: 


“Dear Lady : “TI guess that you hardly ex- 
pect me, and if I went would regret it. In 
any case the picture was far too charming 
to hope to capture in any medium at my 
disposal. Yours very sincerely, 

‘““WARREN MARGETSON.”’ 


And mentally he rounded off the curt- 
ness of the note by promising himself to 
purchase and dispatch to her, as soon as he 
returned to London, an exact replica of the 
lavender straw hat, if such a thing were 
obtainable. 

But when the letter had been inclosed 
in an envelope and the envelope addressed 
in his spacious hand he contemplated it 
dubiously. 

For some reason apart from mere ordi- 
nary feminine capriciousness it was clear 
that she desired that particular hat. And 
he had certainly promised to give it to her. 
To inclose a check would be unpardonable. 
Why not go, after all? Why distrust his 
own shrewdness and experience? Why 
jump to the conclusion that this unusually 
frank Ann was a designing and dangerous 
young woman? What he had written after 
an hour’s laborious composition was simply 
three lines of clumsy boorishness. The rain 
had stopped. There was no excuse for fail- 
ing to keep his promise, and, on examina- 
tion, no good reason. He tore the envelope 
and its contents into neat flitters and tossed 
them into the grate. 


rir 


qe windows of the room beside the 
ivied porch were both open. On the 
table the light of the yellow-shaded lamp 
revealed the crown of the hat peeping from 
its tissue paper. But the girl was not 
visible. Where she had stood there stood 
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of this herself. She had expressed herself, 
in fact, in one casual remark to Sonia, as 
herself wondering about it. 3 

“Could it be something political?’” sug- 
gested Sonia. 

ce Why? 9 

“Nothing,” said Sonia, ‘“‘exactly. Only 
she seemed, in one of her guesses, to won- 
der that.’ ; 

“Tt might be. It often is,’’ said Spinner, 
remembering, of course, the familiar close 
connection between labor politics and pol- 
iticians and state and local politics. ‘At 
any rate,” he said to Sonia, ‘‘she seems to 
be pretty sure of the main fact—that I shall 
have my chance of working finally in that 
district. 

“We shall have our chance,” said Sonia, 
“vou mean!” 

He had quite a difficult time, even then, 
in convincing her that for the present cer- 
tainly her place was here in Chicago, watch- 
ing the situation from this end, from her 
place of confidence and almost invaluable 
usefulness with Mrs. Brown-Tucker, as the 
actual practical manager of that wom- 
an’s radical and intellectual activities. It 
seemed almost impossible to convince her. 
She seemed determined to break away 
from this routine, to go with him into the 
public-prominence and activity of the cam- 
paign he was planning in the field. 

It seemed to him that she, even more 
than all the other women—the bourgeoise 
women she was helping to manipulate—was 
obsessed to break into the activities pre- 
viously confined to the life of man. To 
appear suddenly, in shining armor, the strik- 
ing figure of the woman side by side with 
the man in the greatest adventure in all 
history. To stage the début of the new 
woman at the raising of the curtain of a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

How differently, thought Spinner after 
their dispute was done and she had yielded 
finally, in tears—how differently, thought 
Spinner, when she finally slept, all this 
evangelism of the coming of the new world 
through the gospel of hate worked upon the 
nervous system of women than upon that 
of men. How much more sharply it en- 
gaged their feelings and their sympathies. 
It seemed to him, smiling his bitterly 
amused smile, that she was envious at 
times of the wild activities and the world 
prominence even of her idol—her Rosa 
Luxemburg, whose face, with her other 
favorite martyrs, stared out opposite him 
from her wall into the dark. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


to-night a tall stout elderly woman, who 
at the sound of Margetson’s footsteps came 
to one of the windows and scrutinized him 
as he halted somewhat indecisively. 

“Ts it Mr. Margetson?”’ she asked. 


“eé Yes.”’ 

I am Ann’s mother. She asked 
me, if you came before she got back from 
the school, to say that she hoped you would 
be able to wait. She has an evening class 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, you see. Won’t 
you come in? I shan’t bore you by expect- 
ing you to talk to me. I have some sewing 
to do. So that you will be left to your own 
devices until Ann comes.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Marget- 
son, divided between embarrassment and 
a faint amusement. Doubtless frank Ann’s 
directness was an inheritance from her 
mother. He wondered a little grimly 
whether any other maternal characteristics 
were included in the legacy. 

In the hall, illuminated by the light from 
the sitting room, Mrs. Wingate surveyed 
him with a smile of tolerant good nature. 
His landlady’s description of her had been 
accurate. In spite of the dowdiness, even 
shabbiness of her clothes it was evident 
that she must have been at one time a re- 
markably beautiful and attractive woman. 
Her laugh startled him by its youth and 
silvery maliciousness, so oddly like her 
daughter’s, so instinct, despite her faded 
middle age, with the challenge of sex. 

“Ann is always doing extraordinary 
things,” she said calmly and, stooping, re- 
placed an incredibly disreputable list slipper 
which had slipped off. ‘I am so accus- 
tomed to her little eccentricities that I for- 
get sometimes that other people may not 
understand them. However—you appear 
a comparatively intelligent young man.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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— A SERMON BY A CO-WORKER WHO WEARS THEM = 


You men who run the world’s railroads, 
build the nation’s ships and till the earth’s 
soil, know true Overall value. A garment 
in which you fairly live—in which you 
kneel and stoop and climb and bend—has 
got to measure up to 100 points perfect or 
you won’t have it. 


The Super- Overall 


CROWN SYSTEM OVERALLS mean 
more than denim and thread. Sheer skill that 
amounts to positive cleverness in pattern- 
ing, cutting and sewing and factory man- 
agement make it the Super-Overall. Crown 
ingenuity combined with practicability and 
skill has standardized the CROWN SYS- 
TEM OVERALL as the world’s work 
garment. 


100 Point Weight — Fit — Service 


No one good point predominates in 
Crowns. They are 100 points perfect. You 
know WEIGHT means lasting strength, 
protection against heat or cold, oil or wind, 
safeguard against accidents. You know that 
SERVICE is the result of weight, quality 
jand perfect workmanship. You know that 
FIT is all-important. Comfort above all. 
Roominess where needed. Strength at the 
points of strain. 


You can do any kind of work in a pair of 
Crown Overalls with perfect ease. They 
respond gracefully with every body move- 
ment. Try on a pair. You’ll experience a 
feeling of roominess you’ve never had be- 
fore. You are fully covered, yet there isn’t 
the slightest bind anywhere. 


Denim That Defies Punishment 


Examine a pair of CROWN SYSTEM 
OVERALLS, compare it with any Overall 
made anywhere. 
Throw a pair on the scales. 


Put it to the severest test. 
What do you 


find? The best and heaviest quality indigo 
blue denim. No better can be had. If it 
could, Crown would have it. It will outwear 
any other denim. It is heavier, stronger, 
better. The kind of material that can stand 
the yanks and the strains. The kind you 
can’t tear at the first catch. 


A New Pair Free If They Do Not 


Prove Satisfactory 


Every Crown Overall is put together to 
stay. Its sinews are of the toughest thread. 
The pockets and other trimmings are as 
though they were welded on. They stay put. 
Carpenters’ nails or shoemakers’ gut couldn’t 
make the parts hold better than they do. 


Every detail has been tried, tested and ap- 
proved. The bib is well up under the chin 
and covers the whole shirt front. The legs 
are big and broad, the rise is high, the seat is 
wide and roomy, the buttons are riveted on 
never to come off. The back is broad and 
high. Suspenders are extra wide and full of 
durable elastic that stretches a-plenty. - 


Note the big safety watch pocket—an 
original Crown touch. You would not hesi- 
tate to put the most expensive watch in it. 
The watch positively can’t fall out even if 
you stand on your head. Numerous other 
generously cut pockets for all conveniences. 
All garments are UNION MADE. 


Labor’s Answer 


Something far deeper, much greater than 
quality materials and expert workmanship 
make CROWN SYSTEMS the Super-Over- 
all. It is the spirit at the CROWN plant. 
The pride and interest Crown employees 
take in making them. 

Every Crown worker feels a personal re- 
sponsibility in the guarantee behind Crown 
Overalls. Perfect workmanship such as this, 
is labor’s answer in return for a square deal. 
How it can work with the greatest efficiency 


in the most modern of all Overall plants 
where working conditions are right and where 
an entire floor of the largest Overall building 
in the world is devoted exclusively to the 
welfare and care of employees. 


Boys’ Overalls Like Daddy Wears 


And so they are—these boys’ and chil- 
dren’s Overalls. All full cut and roomy. Of 
the same high grade materials and expert 
workmanship that go into every Crown 
garment. 


Crown All-In-Alls 


Men who prefer one-piece work garments 
will find no better fitting or roomier gar- 
ment elsewhere than Crown ALL-IN-ALLS. 
Like Crown Overalls, the quality, material 
and workmanship are there! Need more be 
said? 


See Overalls Being Made 


Over three million men and boys wear 
Crown Overalls and over twenty-five thou- 
sand dealers in all parts of the world sell 
them, although you will never know the 
scope and magnitude of the Crown Overall 
industry until you have visited the world’s 
greatest Overall institution. 


A handsome booklet, with 32 pages and 
over 38 illustrations, entitled, “MAKING 
THE WORLD’S WORK GARMENTS,” 
tells how Crown Overalls are made. It will 
be sent free upon application by dealers, 
writing on their letterheads. Those who 
wear Overalls may secure copies from their 
dealers. Others interested will be sent a copy 
upon receipt of 5 cents to cover postage. 


Dealers 


Write, at once, for our Free Trial Offer. 
The greatest Overall proposition ever pre- 
sented to you. Address Department L. 


THE CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OSCAR BERMAN, President 


\ 
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SOMETHING ABOUT NEW ENGLAND 
—AND A MOTOR CAR 


NE of the most inspiring phases of our history as a 
nation is the story of the early American craftsman- 


ship that was born and bred in old New England. 


In the same uncompromising spirit that impelled 
those fine old silversmiths and clock-makers and 
ii” builders — the spirit to do things as well as they can 
be done —the descendants of that remarkable race do their 
work today. 


Here, is a group of men whose birthright is a rare tradition. 


But, inspired by true creative genius, they are not content 
merely to follow in the footsteps of their forebears. Upon their 
inherited standards they have persistently built new and higher 
standards with tools and materials and methods such as their 
ancestors never dreamed of. 


It is modern craftsmen of this type, characteristic products of 
New England, who build Stevens-Duryea Motor Cars. 


It was these men who set Stevens-Duryea standards more than 
twenty years ago. It is they who perpetuate these standards to- 
day. It is in the results of their workmanship alone that America 
finds a motor car which is comparable constructively with the 
finest American firearms and scientific instruments. 


Stevens-Duryea and New England craftsmanship are thus 
permanently and inseparably bound together, not only by ties of 
tradition, but also by ties of loyalty to a revered ideal expressed 
in modern organized manufacturing effort. 


STEVENS-DURYEFA, Inc. Chicopee Falls: MASSACHUSETTS 


STEVENS DURYEA 
MOTOR CARS 
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“Thank you,” he said with gravity. 
"You see, at times, the fact has escaped 
observation.” ; i 

She laughed again, looked at him with 
an indifferent approval and moved toward 
the staircase. 

“T should like to see your pastel when it 
sdone,” shesaid. ‘And if it is any good— 
-hough I don’t see how you propose to work 
n color by that light—I will show you a 
gastel which Thiswerl did of me twenty- 
ive years ago, in Paris.” 

“You knew Thiswerl?”’ 

“Yes. Poor Thiswerl! He tried to kiss 
ne once, and tore his nose with one of my 
jairpins. I always thought hima tiresome, 
fected person. But most artists are, 
wren’t they?” 

A key clicked in the street door. 

“Here is Ann now,” she said. 
lope, unnecessary to remind 
rou that she wears hairpins.” 

She laughed once more like a 
irl of twenty and proceeded up 
he staircase, waddling as she 
limbed, and much impeded by 
he list slippers, one or other of 
vhich detached itself at every 
econd stair. 

“So sorry to have kept you 
vaiting!”’ said Ann, disengaging 
er latchkey from the lock. “I 
hould have warned you last 
ight about my evening class on 
‘uesdays.”’ 

“Your mother has very kindly 
acrificed her sewing to my en- 
ertainment,’’ he said formally. 

She glanced at him quickly, 
Imost shyly, as she passed him, 
nd then led the way into the 
tting room. 

“Y suppose you want to get to 
‘ork at once,” she said, begin- 
ing to take off her hat. ‘‘You 
0k so very businesslike to- 
ight. So mother has been 
musing you. Poor old mother! 
he’s funny, but she’s really 
ither a dear. She’s always al- 
wed me to do exactly what I 
ant to do. And so I don’t do 

more often than I can help. 
re you flattered? Or do you 
1ink me a very forward young 
erson? Not that it matters in 
1e least.”’ 

She tossed her hat and gloves 
ito a corner and took her pose 
[ the preceding evening. 

“Ts that right?’ 

“Quite right. But I must have 

candle, please. Two if ey 

“Two if we can afford them. I 
unk we can run to two, in your 
special honor.’’ 

When the candles had been 

ith some difficulty arranged so 
s to light his drawing she re- 
ued her pose and he set to 
ork with energy. For a little 
me the silence was broken only 
y the brushing of his sleeve 
zainst his body. When he had 
cetched in the general lines of 
S composition he climbed out 
trough the window and in the 
irkness noted for some minutes 
ie principal values. The girl 
d not, as he had expected she 
ould, look toward him for an ex- 
anation of these gymnastics as 
> returned through the window. 
nd after a very few minutes he 
»came aware that she was strug- 
ling bravely to repress a yawn. 

“All right!” he said sharply. ‘‘Please 

‘wn if you want to. I can get on with the 
ure. Are you tired?” 
_Her efforts to control the yawn twisted 
*r lips, accentuated the long beautiful line 
‘her jaw. At last, conquered, she yawned 
(tright, until her eyes grew tearful. 

“Tam tired,” she admitted. “I’ve had 
vo hours of that stuffy old kitchen and 
ven stuffy-brained pupils. But I can 
‘sily stand like this for as long as you 
‘ant meto. An hour, I think you said.” 

_He began at once to put away his pastels. 

Why on earth didn’t you tell me at once?” 

‘said frowning. 
ee please-go on. I don’t mind in the 

ast. 

But he stood up. 
(Certainly not,” he said with finality. 

As a matter of fact I don’t feel particu- 
ly in the humor for working to-night.” 

Oh, well—in that case ” She 
ibe herself facing him. “I may as well 
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confess that I was on the point of sending 
you a note to ask you not to come this 
evening. But I thought you might be 
offended.’’ She smiled and added quickly: 
“That really was the reason why I did not 
send it. Not because I was afraid of losing 
the hat. I—I’ve changed my mind about 
the hat, you see.” 

““Tndeed?”’ 

_ “Yes,” she said slowly. “I don’t want 
it now.” 

““Souvent femme varie!’?” he quoted 
gravely. ‘‘Any particular reason for this 
violent revulsion of feeling?” 

“Yes. I’ve decided not to go to the 
féte at Oakleigh on Thursday.” 

“Oh. You wanted it for a féte at Oak- 
leigh on Thursday?” 

“T wanted it for someone whom I 
should have met at the féte at Oakleigh 
on Thursday.” 


EVENING POST 


She stared at him reflectively for some 
moments, 

“Yes,” she agreed. ‘He looks a good 
fellow. Everyone says he is a good fellow.” 
She laughed. ‘You know nothing of his 
susceptibilities in the matter of lavender 
straw hats, do you?” she asked, playing 
with the folds of her skirt. 

“Then Barcott is the person to be im- 
pressed? Well—he certainly is entirely 
eligible. My advice to you is to wear that 
hat on Thursday.” 

“You really think so? I took such pains 
to describe exactly what I wanted. Pages 
and pages. The friend who bought it for 
me went to about twenty different shops 
before she found this. It does seem a pity 
to allow so much energy to be wasted.” 

“Do you mind if I ask you quite frankly 
if you really contemplate Well— 
what, exactly, do you contemplate?”’ 


tour eye feve” ¢- 


He Was—and Knew That He Was—on the Threshold of One of the Periodical 
Fits of Depression Which Afflict Every Painter 


“Somebody worthy of being impressed, 
I presume?” 

‘Well, I rather think he has been im- 
pressed already—from a distance. I don’t 
know him, you see. But on Thursday I 
should probably have met him. He is 
very nice—and very eligible. And for the 
last two years or so whenever we have 
met—though that has not been very often— 
he has stared at me with what can only be 
described as open admiration; respectful 
but unfortunately unenterprising.”’ 

“‘All this sounds very promising,’’ said 
Margetson dryly. “It seems a pity to miss 
this opportunity of Oakleigh. That’s 
Barcott’s place. I know Barcott. But 
I shouldn’t have associated him with a 
parochial féte.”’ 

“He has merely lent his grounds. You 
say you know Mr. Barcott?” 

‘Quite well. We were at Winchester to- 
gether years ago. And I’ve come across 
him several times down here. Good fellow.” 


“Tsn’t it brutally evident? I am twenty- 
six. Iamstuck here in this heaven-forsaken 
little town for life—and such a life! Hate- 
ful, mean, strangling, perpetual struggling 
to make ends meet and retain an air of 
respectable gentility while one is doing it, 
This man likes me—I know that. He has 
asked all kinds of people about me. I 
believe that with a very little opportunity 
I could induce him to marry me—if I was 
once properly introduced to him. Not 
otherwise. He is like that.” 

“Yes. He was always a bit of a prig, 
Barcott. But a topping good chap.” 

“And I think that on Thursday, with a 
little management, a nice proper, satis- 
factory introduction could be contrived. I 
am to assist at a stall run by a Mrs. Tred- 
fold, who knows him. With luck os 

Margetson paced solemnly up and down 
the room, his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets, his eyes fixed on the threadbare 
carpet. The girl’s scrutiny followed him 
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with a guarded persistency which did not es- 
cape him. He stopped abruptly before her. 

“Why had you changed your mind, 
then?’’ he demanded. 

Her eyes met his calmly. They were very 
lovely eyes, sea gray and long-lashed. 

““Can’t you guess?” she asked. “I 
think I have wanted to know you all my 
life.” 

Margetson laughed shortly. 

“Honestly,” he asked, ‘‘to how many 
men have you made that remark, say, 
during the past twelve months?” 

“Only three,” she replied, her little 
pearly teeth showing. “‘That’s three be- 
sides you.” 

“Did any of them believe it?” 

“All of them—except the one who pre- 
tended that he did!”’ 

They looked at oné another in silence for 
some moments defiantly. 

*“Well,”’ he said at length, 
“you want nothing from me. 
Not even the hat. Or do you 
want it?” 

She considered. 

“Tf you will come to the féte 
at Oakleigh on Thursday, and if 
you will introduce me, nicely and 
fraternally, to Mr. Barcott, you 
may give me the hat. When I 
am Mrs. Hugh Barcott I will pay 
you back two pounds five shil- 
lings.” 

“You are a cruel little ani- 
mal,” he said grimly. “But you 
are a delightfully entertaining 
one.” 

“Here is mother,’ said Ann 
primly, aware of a soft flapping 
descending the staircase. 

Mrs. Wingate ambled into the 
room, sewing in hand, and ex- 
amined the scarcely begun pastel 
drawing. 

““You’ve wasted my candles, 
young man,” she said severely, 
and blew them out. ‘‘Now, Ann, 
it’s high time you got my hot- 
water bottles ready. I don’t 
suppose you know anything 
about hot-water bottles, yet, Mr. 
Margetson, do you? Do you 
know, the only really happy mo- 
ment in my day is the moment 
when I stretch my feet down 
under the sheets and find my 
hot-water bottles.” 

Ann had risen and*disap- 
peared. Margetson murmured 
some laborious pleasantry, gath- 
ered up his working materials 
and bade Mrs. Wingate good 
night. From the porch she called 
after him and he went back, some- 
what impatiently. 

“Tf you smoke Turkish ciga- 
rettes,’’ she said charmingly, 
““you may give me one, I’ve been 
longing all the time you’ve been 
here to come down and ask you 
for one. Thank you so much. 
Good night.” 

“Damn!” said Margetson as 
he heard the door close behind 
him. 

Iv 

‘PEs féte at Oakleigh was a 

triumphant success, at least 
from the point of view of its dis- 
tinguished organizers. The day 
was one of cloudless blue sky and 
brilliant sunshine, and the local 
reporters gazing upon the scene 
on the lawn from the terrace with 
mysterious but benign gravity 
observed in anticipatory para- 
graphs the presence of all the expected and 
animating features of such functions in sat- 
isfactory completeness. There were a mili- 
tary band, a refreshment tent, a coconut 
shy, a living Aunt Sally, a Punch-and-J udy 
show, a rifle gallery and several stalls at 
which ordinarily haughty and exclusive 
ladies presided with affability and carefully 
concealed condescension. There was a large 
and light-hearted crowd Thursday being 
early closing day. 

The sward was as emerald and its con- 
trast with feminine frocks and furbelows as 
harmonious as the heart of any journalist 
could desire. 

Everyone appeared to be perfectly happy 
and well-behaved. Toward the end of the 
afternoon a drunken man—horrible appari- 
tion—did indeed waver out from beneath 
the trees inexplicably and drift with sinister 
uncertainty of limb toward the refresh- 
ments. But a steward interposing, with pale 

(Continued on Page 141) 


SUSTAINING THE MARK OF 
INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


HOUSANDS of world-wide industries will tell you they are served by 

Fairbanks-Morse. To them, this service from an institution with broad 
manufacturing and distributing resources has proven by experience to be dependable, 
efficient and forward-looking. 
We see this service through the eyes of many thousands of Fairbanks-Morse 
employees, each striving to uphold the mark of industrial supremacy reflected in the 
Quality Seal of this organization. To these employees has been granted the vision 
to produce constantly improved products in order that Fairbanks-Morse may 
better serve the world’s industrial and agricultural needs. 


In this way does every Fairbanks-Morse employee help make good the institutional 
promise of which this mark is the symbol. 


HOUSANDS of skilled employees, working in eight factories cover- 
ing hundreds of acres, produce Fairbanks-Morse oil engines—pumps— 
electric motors and generators— Fairbanks Scales—railway appliances—farm 


machinery, such as “Z’” engines, lighting plants, water systems and windmills. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


World-wide distribution through our own branches and representatives 
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HIGHER radiator, a straight cowl, an emi- 

nently new and refined body, lower in 
line, with square doors, deeply tilted seats, a 
low hung top, a low windshield, contribute a 
new elegance to the Chalmers, which a well- 
nigh faultless chassis has made one of the 
few great cars of the world, and brought 
its sales to a new, unprecedented peak. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 

at determined countenance, his crimson- 
ad-gold-badged breast, the intruder was 
werted toward the coconut shy, whose 
voprietor, a stalwart man in cleanish shirt 
eves, took charge of him at Mr. Barcott’s 
iquest and saw him safely on to Yeovil 
jad, where he fell asleep. 

A number of particularly picturesque 
yung women laden with small beribboned 
iskets strayed through the throng, offer- 
ig forsale, with charming wiles, chocolates, 
garettes and mascots of wonderful anat- 
ay. And Margetson, seated with Hugh 
hreott under the shade of a conveniently 
ynote elm, observed that his companion’s 
ces followed the movements of one of these 
fr merchants with a peculiar attention 
¢dindifferenceto conversational coherence. 

“IT want to buy some cigarettes,” said 
largetson, availing himself of an obvious 
wifice. “Shall we go in search of some?’”’ 

“Try mine,” said Barcott. But Marget- 
$1 diseoverine that his were Turkish de- 
\loped a sudden desire for American, and 
t> two sauntered toward the crowd. 
Treott, who had only arrived in time for 
{> episode of the drunken man, had greeted 
h old-time school friend with decorous 
erdiality. Margetson found him amiable, 
hiutifully groomed, handsome in a rich 
ynished way, his full face a little fat, but 
h profile incipiently imposing. As they 
solled across the grass Margetson reflected 
tit his companion fitted in admirably with 
t: stately old house and beautiful grounds 
iwhich no doubt highly varnished and fat- 
th faced Barcotts had lived their stolid 
ejnplacent English days for centuries. But 
ne the less, regarding that solemn profile 
Wh its firm mouth and heavy jut of chin, 
hj doubted a little the wisdom of Miss 
Wogate’s ambition, and the likelihood of 
itfulfillment a great deal. 

\s he had anticipated, Miss Wingate saw 
fim as they came and advanced a little 
wy clear of the fringe of the crowd to meet 
tim. Barcott’s pleasure at the introduc- 
tin which followed quite naturally was 
bvishly manifest. After a very few banali- 
ti, Margetson inspected Miss Wingate’s 
sick of cigarettes with disapproval, and 
déarted hurriedly in quest of Virginians— 
wh he never smoked. Presently observ- 
in the lavender straw hat moving away 
‘gard the house under the escort of Bar- 
«¢;’s blamelessly tailored figure he yawned, 
ui. lighting his neglected pipe made his 
w7 meditatively down the drive. 

in the ditch a little way from the lodge 
t228 along the road the drunken man lay, 
ring peacefully among the nettles and 
lidelions. Margetson contemplated him 
stvely for a little while. 

Oh, filthy one!” he said aloud. “What 
art and love and dignity and beauty and 
aonder straw hats to thee? Oh, drunken, 
2 but most happy one, sleep well!” 

‘he sleeper opened two bleary eyes. 

’Sist a pore man t’get cup o’tea,’”’ he 
‘al without attempting to rise. 

\Not perfectly happy after all,” reflected 
Virgetson, :nd went on his way toward 
chester. 

lalf a mile outside the town he seated 
self on a stile beside the road. He had 
véced slowly, but the airy warmth of the 
if noon had closed in a heavy breathless- 
i; and as he mopped his forehead and 
oced at a leaden bank of cloud advancing 
hateningly from the southwest he pre- 
lied a thunderstorm before nightfall. 

Then he had sat there for some minutes 
lg gray car proceeding at a leisurely pace 
oard Dorchester passed across the open- 
niin the hedges in which the stile was 
essed. In front beside the chauffeur sat 
aartly dressed youngish woman whom 
(-getson recognized as Barcott’s married 
ier, Mrs. Banning-Stephens. In the 
ax Huch Barcott was listening with smil- 
njattention to some remark of Miss Win- 
a’s. She was looking at him from 
2ath the brim of the lavender straw hat 
n emphasizing what she was saying with 
Jetty gesture of one hand. Barcott sat 
uied a little toward her, so that his back 
v¢ presented to Margetson as he passed. 

8 Wingate, however, catching sight of 
h'figure on the stile, recognized it and 
liicted Barcott’s attention to it. The car 
tcped, and Margetson, rather annoyed 
yhe rencounter, felt compelled to get off 
istile and walk toward it. 
of an we give you a lift?” asked Bar- 

\. 

ut Margetson declined. He preferred, 
othe sake of exercise, to walk. 

‘ope you’ ve had a pleasant afternoon,” 
€hid to Miss Wingate whervhe had shaken 


. to kiss her. 
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hands with Mrs. Banning-Stephens. With- 
out waiting for her reply he looked skyward. 
“Lucky to have had such a good day. 
Looks pretty threatening now.” 

“Please don’t let us be caught in a thun- 
derstorm, Mr. Barcott,”’ said Miss Wingate. 
“Lightning terrifies me.” 

Barcott leaned forward at once to the 
chauffeur’s ear, ; 

“Allright, Danker. Geta move on her.” 

Margetson returned to his stile until he 
judged that the dust of the ear had sub- 
sided. The arranzement of the occupants 
of the car—the fact that Mrs. Banning- 
Stephens was sitting in front, that Barcott 
was not driving but was sitting behind with 
Miss Wingate, and, above all, the aston- 
ishing fact that Miss Wingate was in 
Barcott’s car in any position—appeared to 
him curiously significant. Perhaps after all 
her ambition was not so unlikely of fulfill- 
ment. At all events she appeared to have 
made considerable progress toward that 
happy result already. 

But for some reason, that she had done 
so irritated him profoundly. 


Vv 


HE threatened thunderstorm broke over 

Dorchester about seven o’clock and then 
retreated, muttering and unsatisfied, to the 
southwest again. Margetson, in a condi- 
tion of fidgety irritability which he at- 
tempted to attribute to the oppressiveness 
of the atmosphere, bezan and abandoned 
three times a novel which he had bought 
on his way down from London, and which, 
to his utter discust, dealt with the mental 
and moral decadence of an artist with 
piercinzly observantgreeneyes. Hethought 
of writing some overdue letters, but his 
landlady’s ink proved impossible. The pen- 
cil to which ke had recourse as a substitute 
persisted in drawing villainous caricatures 
of himself. 

And persistently the vision of Ann Win- 
gate’s face smiling into Barcott’s from 
beneath the brim of a lavender straw hat 
obtruded itself upon the flickering screen 
of his thoughts. 

Was he in love with her? Absurd! But 
was he in love with her? No. Did he like 
her? He thought not. Did she interest 
him? Yes. How? 

What did he want to do with her? To 
that brutal question he brought his con- 
science with a jerk. But it neither shied 
nor blinked nor displayed the least uneasi- 
ness. From this assured integrity of motives 
he derived perhaps less satisfaction than he 
felt it entitled him to. His aims and de- 
sires, whatever they were, in recard to Miss 
Wingate were at all events certainly amiable 
and innocuous. But why did he take an 
interest in her, and what kind of interest 
was it in truth? 

He began to make a little mental inven- 
tory of this disturbing Ann and character- 
istically began with her defects. 

She was too sure of her physical attrac- 
tions. She was affected—he felt quite sure 
that her amazing frankness and indiscretion 
were more than half deliberate, despite her 
mother’s share in them. She was wanting 
in self-control, perhaps in self-respect. No 
properly balanced girl would, even to 
satisfy her craving to pose as unusual, ask a 
man whom she had known for a bare hour 
She was treacherous. Yes— 
that was the keynote to frank Ann. She 
was utterly, absolutely, innately, incurably 
treacherous—the incarnation of feminine 
falsity. Perceiving on reflection that most 
of these hastily put-in shadows were much 
too heavy and too crude he picked up the 
history of the green-eyed decadent for the 
fourth time and opened it atrandom. These 
were the words that caught his eye. 


““¢& man who loves a woman ceases to 
love her when he knows why he loves her.’ 

“The half-closed eyes of her companion 
opened lazily. 

“And a woman begins to love a man 
when she knows why he does not love her.’ ”’ 


“OQ good Lord!” said Margetson, and 
abandoned literature finally for that eve- 
ning. 

““A man who does not love a woman,” he 
enterprised in emulation, ‘‘continues not 
to love her when he knows that he does not 
love her. And a man who does not love a 
woman and does not know that he does not 
love her deserves to be stuffed with putty 
and left to harden in the doorway of a 
lunatic asylum.” 

At this point the fact that he had escaped 
on the preceding evening from Mrs. Win- 
gate without discharging his debt to her 
daughter—a fact which all the evening he 
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had kept carefully out of sight in a remote 
corner of his conscience—escaped from its 
prison in the guise of a plausible excuse. 
Presently, with a curiously pleasurable ex- 
citement he was descending West Hill, 
Maiden’s Lane, before the heavy isolated 
raindrops swelled suddenly to a downpour. 

As he waited beneath the porch a loud 
and prolonged peal of thunder heralded the 
approach of the returning storm. Ann, 
pale and frightened, opened the door and 
peeped out at him. 

“Come in, Mr. Margetson,” she said 
nervously. “‘This wretched thunderstorm 
is coming back again, I know. I simply 
can’t stand lightning.” 

Murmuring a soothing assurance of his 
belief that the storm would pass quickly, 
amid the crackling rattle of another peal 
he followed her into the sitting room, where 
he noticed that the shutters of both win- 
dows were closed and the fire irons carefully 
concealed beneath the hearthrug. Ann 
seated herself with her back to the windows 
and pointed to the most comfortable chair. 

“Mother is sitting upstairs in her bed- 
room with two lamps lighted and a black 
shawl over her head and face. She is worse 
even than I am. She’s been afraid to come 
down the stairs ever since dusk fell. Isn’t 
it absurd that we should be such fearful 
cowards?” 

“How curiously alike you and your 
mother are,”’ he said, smiling. 

“Very,” she agreed with a rather de- 
jected nod of her head. She waited until 
another outbreak had died away. ‘I 
wonder if eventually I shall become like 
her—J mean, stout and untidy and lazy. 
She was far prettier as a young woman than 
I have ever been—even five or six years 
ago when I was passable.” 

“Your mother promised to show me a 
pastel of Thiswerl’s—but apparently judged 
me unworthy.” 

“Yes. Thiswerl did a pastel of her a few 
years after her marriage. It’s rather good, 
I think.” She averted her eyes and added 
in a lower tone: ‘It was on account of that 
pastel that father left her, I believe. Father 
was a fearfully strict, proper sort of person 
and he—saw Thiswerl trying to kiss her. 
He made an awful scene and Thiswerl 
picked him up and carried him out of the 
room, Father was a slight little man and 
Thiswerl was a big strong one. Father 
never forgave mother. And when he died 
he left her just a pound a week and this old 
house; though he had lots and lots of ——” 

A deafening peal rattled and crashed just 
over the house apparently. Ann rose to her 
feet and catching the mantelpiece for sup- 
port stood with her other hand to her 
bloodless cheek, trembling violently. 

“Stupid of him, wasn’t it?’’ she said 
vaguely. “That was very close.” 

“How fortunate that it waited until the 
féte was over,” he said lightly, hoping to 
distract her attention. ‘“‘And that reminds 
me that I am consumed with curiosity as to 
the effect of the new hat upon our friend 
Barcott.” 

She smiled wanly. 

“Mr. Barcott and I got on very well,” 
she said, reseating herself. ‘‘He is not ex- 
citing. But he is very nice.” 

“The safest brand.” 

“He introduced me to quite a number of 
people—his mother and sister among the 
number. He gave me tea in a priceless set 
of Sévres in the library. He told me all 
about his principal tastes, amusements, 
past adventures and present troubles.” 

“And the future?” 

Another peal, more distant and audibly 
retreating, filled the pause that followed 
this question. 

“Thank goodness, it’s going away!’ said 
Ann. “Mr. Barcott’s future? Of that he 
said nothing. But he insisted on bringing 
me back in his car; and he invited me 
to bring mother to lunch at Oakleigh on 
Monday, with the car to call for us and 
bring us home. So that ” She smiled 
down at her interlocked fingers. 

“So that ——” 

“Perhaps. No—not perhaps.’ 

Suddenly serious she stood up and came 
across to look down at him. 

“T am going to marry Hugh Barcott,” 
she said gravely. ‘I knowit. And—I don’t 
want to, a bit.” 

“Nonsense,” he said gruffly. 

“T don’t want to, a bit.” 

“Nonsense,” he repeated. 

“That is all you can find to say?” she 
asked, when her glance had rested on his 
face broodingly for a little space. 

“Yes,” he said hardly. ‘You will be a 


“ dashed" lucky girl-if you marry Barcott. 
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And it is nonsense to pretend to think any- 
thing else—if you believe what you say.” 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“T think it quite possible that you will 
marry him.” 

“You don’t care whether I do or not?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is really no affair of mine. Except 
that I shall rejoice that in some small way 
I have contributed to such an extremely 
delightful and secure ending to our—is it 
an acquaintance?”’ 

Shemadea littlemocking grimace, turned 
away, and turned to him again. 

““You remember the first night you came, 
I said something—that you sneered at, and 
that then I tried to pass off as a joke? 
You remember?” 

* What2?’ 

“TI said that I felt that—that I had 
wanted to know you all my life.’’ 

“Oh, yes, [remember. And very prettily 
you said it.”’ 

“And then like a fool I said that I had 
made the same remark to other men. You 
remember that?” 

“Yes, I remember that. Of course you 
never did?” 

“Never!” she protested hotly. ‘I said 
that simply because you sneered at me. I 
want you to know that. What I said to you 
was the truth; I should like you to believe 
that. It may be mad or silly or childish, 
I don’t know. I only know that I feel that 
about you. All my life I have been waiting 
to meet you. I knew it the moment I saw 
the light fall on your face when you came to 
the window. I’m not sure that I didn’t 
know it the moment I heard your footsteps 
stop out there in the darkness. There—I’ve 
said it now. And now I want you to go 
away. At once, please.”’ 

“ec But ee a) 

He smiled, as he guessed, unmeaningly. 
He felt that his self-control was weakening 
and that her words and the air with which 
she had said them had impressed him with 
a sense of an unreality that was more vital 
and more important, immeasurably more 
important than reality. For the first time 
in his life he could find no light-hearted 
phrase to ease a moment of embarrassm, .t. 
He averted his face from hers and the un- 
comfortable spell was broken. Inathouzht’s 
time he had readjusted the tried standards 
of matter-of-fact experience. 

“Go!” she repeated vehemently. “Why 
don’t you go?” 

“The hat?” he said. ‘‘What about the 
abies 

With deliberate calmness he took a 
sovereign case from his pocket and extract- 
ing from it two sovereigns and a half 
sovereign laid them smilingly on the table. 

Ann stared, an offended goddess. But 
while her eyebrows still frowned her lips 
twitched. She smiled, frowned again, 
smiled again. 

“Two pounds five, not two pounds ten,” 
she said lightly. 

“*Since you insist.” 

He replaced the half sovereign by two 
half crowns. 

““And your address? I mean your per- 
manent findable address?’”’ 

“The Savage Club will find me always. 
Good night. Good luck!’ 

“Good night. Many thanks.” 


VI 


1 eee remaining days of that week Mar- 
getson devoted to the completion of his 
farmhouse, and on the following Monday 
transferred his headquarters to Lulworth 
Cove. There he began and carried forward 
as far as his pastel sketch and his memory 
served him an impressionistic portrait of 
Ann Wingate as he had first seen her from 
the roadway. Begun on a wet afternoon 
the picture progressed slowly and at inter- 
vals to an unsatisfactory exaggeration of 
effect and was presently abandoned. 

When, toward the end of August, Mar- 
getson returned to London this souvenir of 
Miss Wingate narrowly escaped consign- 
ment to the flames. But as it was a small 
canvas it was permitted to escape this 
inglorious fate and for eight or nine months 
stood undisturbed in the corner of the big 
studio in Chelsea. 

It was not until March of the following 
year, 1914, that tidings of Miss Wingate 
reached Margetson. Toward the middle of 
that month an announcement in the Morn- 
ing Post informed him that Ann, only 
daughter of Mrs. Wingate and the late 
James Wingate, had been indeed married 
to Hugh Reginald Barcott, Esq., of Oak- 
leigh, Dorset. 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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(Concluded from Page 141) 

Margetson read the announcement with- 
ct surprise and for some weeks half ex- 
jected to find in his post a letter inclosing 
e sum of two pounds five shillings. Then 

e afternoon in New Bond Street he met 
rs. Barcott with her husband, face to 

. Barcott plainly would have stopped, 
t his wife as plainly would not. Her bow 
dsmile were, however, perfectly friendly; 
air—as Margetson noticed with a sense 
loneliness and a twinge of a jealousy 
whieh a moment before he would have de- 
ered for him impossible—was one of 
rfect contentment. After that meeting 
ceased for some reason to expect that 
using letter from Mrs. Barcott which he 
fd hoped would accompany the repay- 
mt of her debt. 
aes two months later another announce- 
nt caught Margetson’s eye one damp 
" foggy morning. Margetson & Wilcox, 
> banking firm of which his grandfather 
hi been the founder and in which the bulk 
ohis capital was invested, had stopped 
pyment, and between two mouthfuls of 
zon and eggs he learned that, at thirty- 
fir, a few hundred pounds stood between 
ha and a life without bacon and eggs or 
need perhaps without breakfasts of any 
kid. 

When he had sold the only completed 
pture in his possession at a ridiculous 
fiire, paid some of his debts, given up the 
ky of his studio and for the first time dined 
ivan A. B. C. shop, he departed to Lul- 
wrth Cove in a third-class carriage and a 
sjrit of valiant stoicism. He had asked 
fc a reason for art, and Fate had thrust 
o: into his hands. That was what it came 
t¢and just that. 

vir 

"E WAS still at Lulworth Cove when 

. war laid its grasp upon an amazed 
wid. He was at Neuve Chapelle; at 
u)s, where he was wounded in the left 
ie; on the salient until a machine gun got 
ti in the right arm; on the Somme, where 
iplinter tore away most of his right shoul- 
ii; and thereafter, on his discharge from 
pital, staff major at a brigade head- 
yittersin Ireland. In Ireland heremained, 
va occasional periods of leave, until April 
19, when he was demobilized. He left 
army with a limp, a disabled right arm 
hand and a large stock of readjusted 


his and thus did Warren Margetson 
he great war. 
is not to be for a moment supposed 
during those years Margetson thought 
t Ann with any continuity or regular- 
tj At times he did indeed think of her— 
Oetimes with passionate regret, some- 
ies with half-amused tenderness, some- 
lies with intimate speculation. But there 
long periods during which he did not 
Kk of her at all; and there were incidents 
very absorbing and quite devoid of 
iness save that they made one forget 
eiporarily that leave would end and that 
Hwould go back, and that no one cared a 
iter’s curse—which is not a great deal— 
ther one went back or not; or stayed 
o'z00d and all where one went back to. 

ut gradually as the months and years 
rrged leadenly by, Ann became an idea, 
natmosphere, and in the end a driving 
ie. To Margetson’s composition his 
o;hern forbears had bequeathed a dogged 
“tin of puritanism that found in this 
\lized Ann an opportunity for its satis- 
uion. There were no incidents in the last 
1e years of Margetson’s service. And 
ue was a good deal of carefully unosten- 
vous benevolence toward people whom 
 eart he shrank from. 

n old friend of his dead father’s, a 
aner in a big firm of sanitary engineers, 
fred him a position on his office staff. 
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The offer held out a sufficient present in- 
come and a chance of advancement; but 
the prospect of long hours devoted to the 
monotonous grind of office routine, indoors, 
and in a smoky Midland city, and the 
necessary abandonmentof paintinginvolved 
by it, save perhaps during rare holidays, 
appalled Margetson. During his leisure 
time while in Ireland he had begun with 
systematic energy to train his left hand to 
replace the useless right one. It was slow, 
heartbreaking work at first, but at the time 
of his demobilization he had already ac- 
quired a facility sufficiently-encouraging to 
induce him to ask for a couple of months in 
which to consider the offer that had been 
made him. To this its maker somewhat 
reluctantly agreed, and Margetson with 
the light-heartedness of an escaped school- 
boy packed his traps and sped away to his 
beloved Dorset. 

From Lulworth Cove he moved on to 
Wareham, then to Poole, then to Wool. 
And from Wool, on the last afternoon of 
May, he traveled by train to Dorchester 
aud set out on foot along the road to Oak- 
eigh. 

Coming to the stile on which he had sat 
that sultry thundery evening and realizing 
that six years had passed since he had stood 
on that spot an odd desolation fell upon 
him. Of those six years five, stripped now 
of their ghastly glamour, had been utterly 
and irretrievably wasted. And he was just 
forty, and learning his trade over again. 
He went on his way, limping and dis- 
gruntled. 

Six years. Five since he had seen her. 
What scars and seaming had those five 
years left upon her? 

Barcott was dead, he knew; killed near 
Arras in the spring of 1917. Mrs. Barcott, 
he had heard at Wareham, lived with her 
mother in the big house, and since her hus- 
band’s death had seldom been seen outside 
its grounds. A sudden impulse, of which 
the least motive had been the satisfaction 
of his curiosity, had induced him to make 
the journey to Oakleigh to see her. As he 
proceeded slowly along the pleasant sunlit 
road that impulse began to appear to him 
more and more inept and impertinent. But, 
he reflected, she was still his debtor. 

As he went up the drive he perceived 
ensconced in a comfortable chair on the 
lawn beneath a mauve sunshade Mrs. Win- 
gate, arrayed with subdued splendor and 
smoking a cigarette in solitary peacefulness. 
He went across the grass to her and she rose 
from her cushions with genuine pleasure in 
her smile of greeting. She had grown a 
little stouter; her eyes had faded a little 
more; and the hand which she gave him 
was ever so slightly tremulous. But her 
laugh was as amazingly girlish as ever. 

“My dear Mr. Margetson!” she ex- 
claimed impressively. “What a delightful 
surprise! Ann will be so pleased. You 
look very well and strong. We saw your 
name on the casualty lists. Your poor 
arm! And you are lame. Well, well— 
thank goodness you have come out of it all 
alive. I shouldn’t go in just now if I were 
you.” 

He seated himself on the grass at her feet. 

“No?” he smiled. 

“No. Ann has two holy terrors in there 
trying to induce her to subscribe ten 
guineas to some fussy old charity to save 
them from subscribing more than a guinea 
themselves. Stay here and talk to me.’”’ 

She waved a neatly shod foot stiffly. 

“T have beautiful slippers now, you see. 
I have beautiful everything now. Ann in- 
sists on dressing me up like this. Look at 
me. And I’ve got a maid now all to myself. 
Of course you heard about poor Hugh?” 

He nodded gravely. 

‘““A good fellow,” said Mrs. Wingate, 
lighting another cigarette. ‘And I tried 
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my best to like him. But I never did, until 
I heard that he was dead. I’m not endeav- 
oring to be funny. It’s perfectly true. He 
wasso fearfully pompous and self-satisfied — 
and his neck*creased .unpleasantly at the 
back. And then—well,’ I expect you’ve 
heard about his will?” 

“No,” said Margetson. 

Mrs. Wingate looked at him with quiz- 
zical intentness. 

““Well—he made it a condition in his will 
that Ann should not remarry. Fancy any 
man being vain enough to do that. If she 
marries again the estate and the house— 
everything goes to his cousin, Bernard 
Barcott. Ann will have five hundred a 
year—and her memories of him. Wasn’t 
it spiteful of him? Poor fellow!” 

“Well—Ann—I mean Mrs. Barcott is 
not likely to remarry—so that e 

“It would be folly on her part to think 
of doing anything of the kind. Ann is not 
afool! But, of course, she is my daughter— 
and I certainly think it was extraordinarily 
selfish of Hugh, I must say. I never really 
did care for Hugh. 

“But Ann and he got on very well,” she 
continued after a meditativesilence. ‘“Won- 
derfully well. In fact, he impressed himself 
on Ann. Ann has grown rather pompous 
too—specially with me. I suppose the 
effects of Hugh will wear off in time—but 
sometimes I wish that she would allow me 
to go back to the old house in Maiden’s 
Lane. It’s never been let—it’s standing 
there empty. And there is no likelihood of 
pompers’ dropping there on top of one when 
one doesn’t feel in the humor of pompers.”’ 

“Pompers?”’ he repeated, puzzled. 

Three ladies appeared on the terrace, 
moving statelily. 

“There are two of them,” said Mrs. Win- 
gate, crushing her half-finished cigarette 
beneath her heel in surreptitious haste. 
“Two holy terrors. The real Barcott 
breed—a sister and a cousin. Conceited as 
peacocks, obstinate as mules, poor useless 
anachronisms. I hate the whole tribe of 
them. Pompers, I call them.’ 

At the foot of the terrace steps Ann’s 
visitors left her and departed with dignity 
and elegance down the drive. Ann came 
slowly across the grass toward her mother, 
whose voluminous petticoats hid Marget- 
son from her eyes. When he rose and 
limped toward her she stopped and went 
white, then blushed rosily. 

“You!” she said simply. 

He had come armed against disillusion- 
ment. But as their hands met and his eyes 
took in all her sweet calm loveliness his 
heart leaped. 

He found her taller, slimmer, faintly more 
assured. But otherwise she had changed 
not at all physically—and he had persuaded 
himself to expect wrinkles and an incipient 
double chin. 

Yet she had altered in other things. He 
found himself presently, as they chatted, 
thinking how wonderfully women assimi- 
lated atmosphere. Here was this girl, who 
until a few years ago had probably never 
in her life been able to spend a shilling with- 
out careful consideration, mistress now, 
and obviously capable mistress of a big 
house, a big estate, a little retinue of serv- 
ants and an income which assured her the 
gratification of every reasonably possible 
desire. 

Two illuminating details detached them- 
selves from the general background effect 
of opulence that colored her talk. She had 
rebuked her housekeeper that morning for 
paying sixpence too much for a dozen eggs, 
and she was in the process of acquiring for 
thirteen hundred pounds a new car. She 
spoke with a mannered sympathy of her 
kinswomen’s charity, and disapproved 
gravely of her mother’s naughty attitude 
toward it and them. 


“Tt is our duty,” she said with serious- 
ness and a heightened color. “I do not 
evade it. Why should you try to?”’ 

“Tf it is considered my duty to pomp,” 
said Mrs. Wingate, “I shall pomp in pub- 
lic, not on my own hearthstone. I want 
tea, Ann. Cease to be noble and tell them 
to bring it out here at once.” 

After tea, when Mrs. Wingate had re- 
tired—as she confided privily to Marget- 
son, to take off her corsets and have a nap 
before dinner—Ann and he had a long and 
erratic conversation. 

“Mother,” said Ann, “wants keeping up 
to the scratch. That’s why I bully her like 
that; it’s jolly hard work for me to keep up 
to the scratch sometimes—that’s the worst 
of not being certain that one had a great- 
grandfather. But with mother to keep an 
eye on as well—vwell But it’s got to be 
done, hasn’t it?”’ 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“Whenever I feel slack I stalk Willett. 
Willett is a butler—I expect Willett’s great- 
grandfather was a butler, probably to the 
contemporary Barcott. “When I look at 
Willett’s fishy blue eye and his curving 
waistcoat and his little \quick podgy legs it 
braces me. It frightens me—but it tightens 
me up. Now—let’s talk about you. I am 
so weary of myself.” | 

Presently he told her of the sanitary- 
engineering possibility. 

“You would never stand it,” she said at 
once. “It’s impossible. Out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“At any rate I have still another month 
to think it over. You see—I made up my 
mind to start clear. I owed some money— 
not a great deal, but enouzh to swallow up 
my gratuity. Ihaveno pictures to sell hi 

“How long before you will?” she asked. 

“T give myself a year. I am still fright- 
fully clumsy.” 

“You_have sold all the pictures you 
painted before you joined up?” 

_ Every one. Except a horrible daub of 

ou?” 

pe Ofsme 72 

He explained, and she listened with eager 
eyes. 

“T will buy that picture if you will sell it 
to me,”’ she said quietly. 

“Oh, nonsense! It’s merely an unfinished 
sketch. A travesty—so far as the portrait 
is concerned.” 

“Tt does not matter,” she urged. “I will 
buy the sketch from you for two hundred 
pounds—and you will finish it some day— 
when your left hand has grown clever 
enough.”’ 

He shook his head, but she would not be 
denied. 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds.” She 
laughed her old soft provocative laugh. 
“Two hundred and fifty-two pounds five, 
it must be. Will that last you a year?” 

There was a long silence. 

“Ann ” he began, and stopped. “I 
expect that in the end I shall paint just as 
well with my left hand,’’ he said slowly. 

“Yes, of course.’ 

His arm waved in a gesture that included 
the stately old house and all its ordered 
beautiful setting. 

“This is all fine and splendid and rich,” 
he said thoughtfully; “and very becom- 
ing, Ann.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Margetson.” 

He frowned at her. 

“Thankyou, Warren,” shesaid demurely. 

“The thing is, Ann ” he went on, 
feeling for his pipe. ‘ Yes?” 

He found the pipe and tapped its bowl 
against his heel. 

“The thing is, Ann—do you want its 
really?” 

“The fact is I don’t, Warren,” said Ann, 
“Provided you can promise me an occa- 
sional new hat.” 
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AMERICA 
HAS CREATED AN ART 


A girl smiled and waved to her husband and millions wept. 
—(Intolerance) 


A girl frowned and sniffed at her Sweetheart and millions 


laughed.— (Hearts of the World) 
eS ee, ee eee 


UCH is the art of motion pictures— N the greatest theatres of America, 
and motion pictures are America’s England, France and Italy his pro- 
one great art. What American ductions alone of all films have been 

literature is read in Austria, Siam or__ presented at the same price and with the 
Paraguay? What American plays are’ same standard as the foremost stage 
seen in China, Chile, or Italy? dramas and operas. “The Birth of a 

“Do you know of any American music Nation,” “Intolerance,” “Hearts of the 
played in Sweden, Bolivia or India? World” and “Broken Blossoms” rank 


Americans should be proud of motion with the classics of all the ages. 


pictures. ‘They are the universal language 
of the eye; appreciated and welcomed by 
all peoples in all lands. 


Recently he traveled to far islands in 
the West Indies that he might capture the 
warm and vivid charm of the tropics in 
settings for some of the short story series 

AVID WARK GRIFFITH, an he is now making. 

American, is conceded to be the 
man who elevated motion pictures to an iene you see Griffith Productions 
art and gave them universal appeal. His you see the highest expression of the 
genius first conceived their present length, one art peculiarly yours—America’s own 
their dramatic form, their truth and beauty. art in which she is supreme. 


No films advertised as the product of Griffith are genuine without 
the initials D. G. and the written signature of GRIFFITH. 


A. L. Grey, General Manager, 720 Longacre Building, New York City 


Write for illustrated booklet of the History of Motion Pictures and the Life of David Wark Griffith 
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“Son, this saw is part 
of your education— 


“Tt will give you the practical experience you need to de- 
velop the talent that’s in you. 


‘“‘Another thing, son —this saw is balanced, sharpened, and 
set as accurately as a delicate instrument is adjusted. And 
with proper care it will stay that way. 


“A Disston Saw holds its set and cutting edge under all 
working conditions. ‘That’s because it’s made of Disston 
Crucible Steel, tempered and hardened to meet exactly the 
requirements of hand-saws.’’ 

* * * * 


A Disston Saw develops initiative, resourcefulness, and creative 
ability. It cuts so clean, so fast, so true that its use 1s a constant 
inspiration toward good work. 


Disston Hand Saws are made in various styles—a saw to meet 
each specific requirement. Sold by dependable dealers everywhere. 


Write for the Disston Booklet on Saws—it tells how to select, 
use, and care for Disston Saws and Tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


“ America’s Largest and Longest-Established Makers of Hand 
Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws, and Tools.” 


Canadian Distributors: Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


New York Chicago Cincinnati _ San Francisco __ Boston Seattle | New Orleans 
Memphis Vancouver, B. C. Bangor, Me. Portland, Ore. Sydney, Australia 


Overy Home ecNeeds the Saw 
(Most Carpenters “Use 


1e tells me, largely because he immediately 
leposited his share of the advance royalties 
a his bank and went right on working at 
is old job until the day arrived upon which 
ye had agreed to get together in his subur- 
an home town out on Long Island and begin 
o write the play. But I wasn’t married 
hen. 

Wherefore my collaborator left solely in 
ay hands the job of carrying on the many 
luminating and helpful discussions about 
je proposed play which one was bound to 
ave with the numerous stage experts one 
as always running into at almost every 
winging half door in the Forty-second 
treet neighborhood back in antediluvian 
ays. So far as I remember, during the ten 
ays that elapsed between the moment I 
ot my check for $250 from the producer 
ad the day I finally arrived at my col- 
borator’s home town to go to work on the 
lay, I spent $285 of this amount. 


Genius Knows No Calendar 


From the somewhat irritable—and irri- 
\ting—viewpoint of my older collaborator 
lis initial expense could have been shaved 
bit, but personally I don’t see how. His 
‘gument was that if I had cut short my 
roadway discussions abeut the play in 
me to show up in his home town on the 

onday we had agreed to start writing in- 
ead of on the following Friday, I would 
ive saved a large part of the $285 and he 
ould have saved all of the $19 which he 
‘ys he spent on telegrams and telephone 
ilis while trying to find me along Broad- 
‘ay, and our first act would be just so much 
irther advanced. Asif the day of the week 
yon which a work of art is begun has any- 
ting to do with the excellence of the work! 
far as I could judge, he seemed to be ob- 
sssed with the fool notion that if Shakspere 
Ld waited until as late as a Tuesday to 
sart to write Hamlet the piece would have 
Jen a fliv. 

I just let him rave. When he had talked 
Imself out I repeated my original proposi- 
tn regarding the helpfulness of these in- 
cor discussions along Broadway, and asa 
cncher to my argument I quoted an au- 
tority no less eminent and industrious and 
secessful than George M. Cohan himself. 
Told him how George a few nights before 
td dropped in for a glass of buttermilk 
wile I was telling the café manager about 
te play we were about to write, and the 
uy George, at my invitation, had lined up 
[side me and had listened attentively and 
sently—motionless, in fact, except for an 
ceasional lift of the right arm—while I had 
sirted all over again and had told him the 
ot from the first act to the last. 

And then I described how George finally 
hd picked up his buttermilk check as I 
fiuratively was lowering the last curtain 
¢ the play we were so soon to do, and I 
fther described how George had medita- 
tely rubbed the mahogany with his palm 
ad had broken his long and attentive si- 
kee by remarking ‘Well, kid, this is a 
g:at place to do it,”’ and had gone out into 
t> night. I had caught George’s meaning 
umediately—free and open discussion of 
92’s work with professional experts amid 
cigenial surroundings—but my collabo- 
i * seemed to muff George’s point abso- 
lely. 

_| think, however, I already have made 
clear that my collaborator was a some- 
wat dreamy literary xsthete—not prac- 
tial at all. 

Jur play when finished was rich in soul 
sluggles. As my collaborator and I looked 
athe completed work from a coldly objec- 
“le and calmly judicial viewpoint we could 
dcover only one fault—if fault it were— 
wh the play: Our hero, Egbert, and his wife, 
Hdegarde, the heroine, orally began to get 

yond our control as the play progressed, 

“ecially toward the end of each of the acts. 
lis _was particularly true of Hildegarde. 
Ur Hildegarde finally reached the point— 
avery sympathetic creative artist readily 
wl understand—where she had us face to 
ce with the problem of how we could drop 
't curtain while she was still in the middle 
ot speech and at the same time not appear 
“oe rude to her. We didn’t want to inter- 
wt a lady, but we couldn’t have stray 
"ls of her speeches sticking out under the 
ered curtain. In the end we went over 
(a near-by country-club grill for an hour 
ko to brace ourselves and everything, and 
—hurrying lest we weaken—we went 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


back to our workroom and shoved a blue 
pencil down Hildegarde’s throat again and 
again and again. But it hurt us more than 
it hurt her. 

And now we had aright little tight little 
play, told cleanly in a somewhat lengthy 
but absorbing prologue and four acts. The 
prologue showed Egbert and Hildegarde in 
their native up-state town; Egbert, a bril- 
liant and ambitious young law student who 
was one with his sweetheart, Hildegarde, 
in her highly idealized yet practical con- 
cepts of political power and her beliefs in 
the great social and economic good that 
political power—rightly directed and used— 
could accomplish. 

Then—to sketch the plot briefly in a 
paragraph—our first act of the play proper 
disclosed Egbert and Hildegarde married 
and living in the metropolis, Egbert now 
a famous lawyer and ambitious to become 
governor of the state. Here was where the 
soul struggles began. Egbert, now drunk 
with ambition, his soul besmirched and 
weakened during daily and nightly contact 
with politics as Tammany understands the 
word, was beginning to look upon power 
as a selfish end rather than as a means to 
achieving the good. Hildegarde’s soul strug- 
gled steadily throughout the four acts to 
save the spiritual life of her Egbert and 
attain the good, the beautiful and the true, 


fighting alone her pitiful fight. And in the - 


end they both were dragged down to dis- 
aster, Egbert spiritually, Hildegarde in body 
as well as soul. 

Our play was a tragedy. 

I suppose it is a silly confession to make; 
nevertheless, I am not ashamed to say that 
even now my eyes film and I gulp a bit as 
I think of the sublime soul struggle of our 
Hildegarde and the pathos of her ending, 
for she was very dear to me. The end came 
in the fourth act and on the night of the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November—dramatically at the very mo- 
ment of hideous victory, with the newsboys 
off-stage screaming to the world that Egbert 
had been elected—Hildegarde crumpled in 
a heap before the living-room fireplace, 
alone, her world gone—the strains of Hearts 
and Flowers on violin and piano as her 
little boy and girl practice their evening 
music lesson beyond an alcove—Hilde- 
garde’s great fourth-act speech as the vic- 
torious Egbert, arm in arm with some of 
his vile Tammany cohorts, staggers home 
soused to the ears—her hurried exit—the 
bark of a pistol off-stage—Egbert’s horri- 
fied glance into the open door—his wild 
cry to his screaming little ones: ‘She has 
shot herself in the pantry!” 


The Terse, Snappy Title 


On the night that my collaborator read 
our play to the producer and his general 
stage director—whose real name I never 
learned, owing to the fact that his employer 
and everyone else invariably addressed him 
as Bearcat—my colleague and I first ex- 
plained to the producer and the massive 
and somewhat uncouth-looking stage di- 
rector that everything about our play was 
subservient to its elemental conflict be- 
tween the spiritual and the material. We 
had thought of and had discarded many 
possible titles, we further explained, but 
finally had decided to call our play simply 
A Fool Hath Said in His Heart There is No 
God. 

Now it had always been my impression 
that the sole duties of a stage director were 
to act as a sort of foreman at rehearsals, 
seeing to it merely that the actors learn 
the lines exactly as written and then prac- 
ticed acting at rehearsals until they were 
letter-perfect. But it seems I was mis- 
taken, at least so far as the person called 
Bearcat was concerned. For no sooner had 
my collaborator adjusted his Oxford glasses 
and announced the title, before beginning 
to read the play, than the Bearcat broke in 
with the first of his many annoying inter- 
ruptions. 

“Boss,” he cried to the producer, “you 
been saying I could buy a piece of this show 
and here’s where I call you. I don’t want 
none of the box-office profits, but if you 
send this piece out on the road under the 
title these gents have given it all I want is 
the electric-light-sign privileges in front of 
the show shops where it’s played, me to 
build my own power plants and do the 
wiring in each town we play at. Are you 
on, Jake?” 


Evidently the producer did not take the 
fellow seriously. We did. We saw that 
here and now was the time to nip in the 
bud once and for all any effort, no matter 
how slight, to change one syllable of our 
play from title to the final line. We had 
not expected the contingency to rise so 
early, but here it was and we had come 
prepared for it. 

My collaborator whipped out a copy of 
our contract with the producer and read 
the saving clause: 


“The beforementioned said party of the 
first part and the aforesaid party of the 
second part do further stipulate, consent, 
avow, declare and agree that no change, 
alteration, modification, variation, emascu- 
lation, elision, amplification or deletion 
shall hereinafter, either as asseverated or 
likewise thereafter, as hereinbefore stated 
by the party of the first part as aforesaid, 
except by those presents in lieu of other 
agreement when. so stated by the party of 
the first part ex proprio motu, and the said 
party of the second part does likewise and 
also so consent, act and stipulate ex preprio 
motu, as hereinbefore agreed in the said 
Paragraph Three of the said Article Two.” 


Al Few Minor Changes 


There it was, in law-tight language. 
Nevertheless, the person known as Bearcat 
continued to growl and interrupt through- 
out the subsequent reading of the play until 
at last even he seemed to grow weary of 
hearing his own voice. At any rate he was 
soon sprawled out, his feet cocked up on the 
manager’s desk, evidently intent upon his 
own moody thoughts during the reading of 
the latter half of the play. Consequently 
my collaborator, thank heaven, was able to 
give full dramatic force to the reading of 
the third and fourth acts, his voice rising 
to real dramatic heights I had not thought 
him capable of as he declaimed the last 
part of the peroration of Hildegarde’s great 
speech before she rushes off-stage and 
shoots herself in the butler’s pantry: 


“Victory, Egbert? Ha! Ha!” (Crosses to 
C. and confronts Egbert,' laughs hideously. ) 
“Ts it victory, Egbert, to consent to the base 
transmutability of all that is fine and flo- 
rescent in your God-given consciousness, 
solely that you may reach farther into the 
filth to finger the bauble that you and the 
craven creatures who own you body and 
soul now call victory—consenting to lie 
prone in the filth, dead to all consciousness 
of the cosmic infrangibility of the good, the 
beautiful and the true? Victory?” (Grasps 
Egbert by rumpled lapel of full-dress suit.) 
“Was Lucifer, Egbert, victorious when raised 
to hellish royalty, yet damned and damned 
and eternally damned to everlasting in- 
habitancy in the full and fetid helium of 
hell’s own hell? Is this the Egbert that was 
wont to sit with me in the twilight of other 
days and murmur with me in full, strong 
measures: ‘What doth it profit aman to gain 
the whole world if he lose his own soul?’— 
the Egbert whose soul was wont to sing to 
me in the immortal lines of John Milton’s 
Paradise Lost: ; 


“Profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor! One who brings 
A mind not to be charged by ——”’ 


There was a bloodcurdling interruption. 

“Boss, I got it! I got it!” 

The Bearcat vulgarian’s sudden bellow 
of savage triumph was far more than a 
mere interruption of the reading; it was 
annihilation. - Even the producer, who had 
been sitting motionless with one of his 
chins resting on his fist, sat up. 

“T got it, boss!”’ screamed the Bearcat 
fellow again, jumping to his feet and joy- 
fully kicking his chair into a corner. “TI 
even got a idea of a sort for the title—some- 
thing like Petticoat Politics, only that ain’t 
it exactly. Cheer up, boss! Just let me 
race up to the little ole flat now, and [’ll 
sharpen me a box of lead pencils and I'll 
get the missus to stew me up a coupla 
gallons of black coffee to keep me awake 
and I’ll den in all night and write. 

“Boss, have Mike or Looie call the first 
rehearsal for eleven to-morrow morning— 
I don’t need no sleep when I’m like this. 
Just see that the hams are on the job at 
eleven at the show shop and, so help me, 
I'll blow into that rehearsal with the out. 
line of a zipper that’ll make Broadway 
think a new Charley Hoyt’s come to town.” 
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Impulsively he grabbed my hand and 
my collaborator’s and shook our glasses off. 

“You're there, collegers, you’re there!” 
he cried ecstatically. ‘‘Why, you poor nuts, 
you gimme the best idea that’s come along 
since I’ve broke into big time!” 

“Petticoat Poli-poli-poli—”’ my collab- 
orator began to stutter in a strange voice, 
when the Bearcat shouted gleefully again. 

“Polly! You said it, prof! That’s the 
name for that hired girl in your piece—not 
Norah, like you call her now,” he yelped. 
“Gosh darn it, professor, you’re just filthy 
with ideas! Gimme a little kiss!” 

He made an elephantine pretense of em- 
bracing my learned colleague, then grabbed 
his hat and coat and was gone. 

I don’t think we so much as began to 
come out of our daze that night until the 
midnight train that was taking us back to 
Long Island was under way. Then my col- 
laborator and I, seated glumly in the dim 
smoker, bitterly discussed the fiasco of the 
reading. How far the Bearcat fellow had 
been from grasping the delicate nuances of 
our play, even its large, simple fundamen- 
tals, was disgustingly evident to us the 
minute we recalled that the only character 
which seemed to have stuck in his mind 
was the poor, insignificant Norah, the hired 
girl, whom he proposed for some mysterious 
reason to rechristen Polly. Norah was the 
only unimportant character in our play. 
She was on the stage but twice, once to 
bring in the tea things and again to hand 
a note to Hildegarde. And Norah didn’t 
have a single line to speak! 

“T suppose we will have to consent to a 
few minor changes,’’ murmured my collab- 
orator as we were parting for the night, 
“if only to expedite the production. But 
let us thank heaven for one thing—the 
political theme of our play everlastingly 
prevents even those unspeakable Broad- 
way barbarians from injecting by any 
stretch of imagination any beds, bedding or 
bedrooms into the play, and I defy them to 
work the word bed into the title.’’ 

Which lifted some of the load from my 
mind, for I saw that this was true. 

When we arrived at the theater an hour 
ahead of time the next forenoon my collab- 
orator and I were pained to learn that 
there was little of the literary atmosphere 
about rehearsals which we had expected. 
We had held to the common belief that at 
the first rehearsal the playwright seated _ 
himself in the center of the stage, with the 
company seated in a semicircle on either 
side of him. Then, we supposed, there 
would be the slight annoyance of submit- 
ting ourselves—for future publicity pur- 
poses—to being photographed while so 
seated, following which the playwright, who 
in our case was to be my co-author, would 
read the play to the company from begin- 
ning to end in order to: give the players a 
clear understanding of the plot before re- 
hearsing their various parts. 


More Disillusionment 


Upon entering the dimly lighted theater, 
however, the only hint of literary atmos- 
phere was presented in the person of a 
young man wearing a red sweater, who was 
seated at a common kitchen table on the 
stage, his back to the vacant auditorium, 
his whole attitude showing that he was 
being held spellbound by something he was 
reading, which we naturally supposed to be 
the manuscript of our play. We groped our 
way toward a stage box carefully, lowering 
our voices to whispers so that we would not 
distract him. But even before he knew we 
were present he interrupted himself and 
dispelled the last vestige of literary atmos- 
phere remaining. 

“*Q-o-0-h, Eddie!” he suddenly cried out 
vulgarly, his cry evidently being addressed 
to some unseen worker laboring and whis- 
tling off key up among the flies far above 
the stage. ‘‘For the luvva Pete, Eddie, get 
this wheeze from the death notices in this 
week’s Big Time Topics—the column, you 
know, which this sheet runs to bunk the 
profession into inserting death notices and 
memorial cards at one buck a line. Lissen, 
Eddie: ‘In loving memory of the late 
Michael J. Hooley, sterling comedian, prince 
of soft-shoe dancers and loving parent, who 
on the twelfth instant departed from this 
vale of tears leaving Four Happy Hooleys!’ 

“Do you get it, Eddie?’ he continued to 
scream between guffaws, and following a 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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A complete electric light and power plant for farms and 
country homes, self-cranking—air cooled—ball bearings—no 
belts—only one place tooil—thick plates—long-lived battery. 


Valve-in-Head Motor— Runs on Kerosene 
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At the touch of a button—Delco- 


Light, the Universal servant, brings the 
comforts and conveniences and econo- 
mies of electricity to the farm home. 


At the touch of a button, bright, 


clean, economical electric light takes the 
place of the dingy, smelly, dangerous kero- 
sene lamp or lantern. 


At the touch of a button electric 


power provides running water throughout 
the house and barn and makes possible 
the convenience of a modern bath. 


At the touch ofa button electricity 


operates the washing machine, the churn 
or cream separator, the electric iron and 
vacuum cleaner, thus taking out of farm 
life much of its drudgery and cheerlessness. 


Delco-Light also-is proving its usefulness 
to the rural community by furnishing elec- 
tric light tochurchesand schools, stores and 
garages, construction camps and railroad 
stations, motor boats and summer cottages. 


Anywhere that electric light and power 
can be used to advantage, there Delco- 
Light extends its helpful hand—bringing 
the comforts and conveniences of the city 
to the out-of-the-way places. 


It lightens the burdens of rural life— 
betters living conditions —and, with it all, 
actually pays for itself in the time and 
labor that it saves. 


A hundred thousand Delco-Light plants 
in actual operation are the visible evidence 
of its dominant leadership in the farm 
light and power field. 


There’s a Satisfied User Near You 


Write To 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Style Outside 


AVE you heard of Jack O’Leather? 


It’s the newest scientific development 
in boys’ clothes— 


the very last word in long wear and 
economy. 


Real Leather—that’s the big feature of 
Jack O’Leather All-Wool Suits. 


Soft, pliable, lightweight leather on 
the inside where half the wear on 
a boy’s suit comes; and right at the 
principal wear-spots— seat, knees, 
elbows and all pockets. 


Splendid tailoring, smart models 
and strictly All-Wool fabrics put 
Jack O’Leather Suits as far ahead 
of ordinary suits in appearance as 
they are in long wear. 


Jack O’Leather Suits wear twice 
as long as ordinary suits, yet they 
costno more. Think of the money 
that saves! 


There’s a merchant in your town who sells Jack 
O'Leather Suits for Boys and guarantees them to 
give absolute satisfaction. If you can’t find him, 
write us. 
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The Diagrams tell the Story 


“Leatherized” where the wear comes 
with a lining of soft, pliable real leather 
at seat, knees, elbows and all pockets. 


J.J PREIS & CO, 
636-638: BROADWAY 
New York City 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
characteristic inclination of all dull wits 


‘| to emphasize the point of an anecdote by 


endless repetition, he read the card again, 
carefully explaining to Eddie that the or- 
phaned Hooleys were not happy in their 
bereavement, but that Four Happy Hooleys 
was the professional name of their vaude- 
ville act. And this buffoon was the creature 
we had supposed was absorbed in our manu- 
script! It was not a happy beginning of a 
far-from-happy day. , ; 

The lout might have gone on with his 
repetitions of the joke indefinitely if our pro- 
ducer had not come upon the stage from 
the wings. Accompanying the producer 
were two men and a woman, evidently 
players who were to appear in our tragedy. 
And now other men and women appeared, 
singly and in pairs, until finally nine play- 
ers, or the total number of characters in our 
tragedy, were all present—even the girl 
who was to play the lineless réle of Norah. 
So interested were my collaborator and I in 
the fascinating game of trying to guess 
which of the men was to be Egbert, which girl 
was to be Hildegarde, which gentleman our 
Reverend Doctor Burton, and so on down 
the list, that we quite overlooked the fact 
that it was now nearer twelve than eleven 
o’clock and the stage director had not yet 
appeared. It was wonderful to sit there and 
see the brain children whom we had brought 
forth during the long weeks of intellectual 
travail suddenly walking and stalking in 
the flesh before our eyes! And we were 
pleased to note that the actors really seemed 
to be almost as well-bred and intelligent as 
the men and women in our own circle of 
intellectuals. 

Then abruptly, and as if from afar off, we 
heard dull sounds that quickly increased 
to a medley of voices, scuffling of feet, a 
mounting roar as of coming gales and storms. 
Things— heavy things—felloverback-stage; 
the canvas walls of the bedroom scene—in 
which the three acts of the farce then run- 
ning in that particular theater occurred and 
which was now in place on the stage— 
began to shake. And out upon the stage 
exploded the Bearcat with a dozen or more 
men and women tumbling along happily 
behind him. 

The Bearcat’s eyes were heavy and blood- 
shot, as if from lack of sleep. His hair was 
tousled, his person unkempt. From his 
coat pocket protruded a great bundle of 
yellow paper, evidently the product of his 
literary labors of the preceding night. But 
despite his disheveled appearance there was 
a light in his red eyes and a look on his pale 
face which, notwithstanding the fact that the 
man was a soulless barbarian, were akin to 
the triumphant glow that comes to the face 
of the creative artist in moments of glory. 

“Lamp this bunch of bandits, boss! Just 
lamp ’em!” he cried to the producer, 
indicating with a wave of his hand the 
inordinately happy group of stranger thes- 
pians who had tumbled onto the stage in 
his wake. ‘‘Right off the Broadway curbs 
J snatched ’em, as fast as they came up for 
air this morning, boss—Wops and Harps 
and Heinies and Abie Kabibbles that never 
expected to get nearer a Broadway stage 
than Miner’s Eighth Avenue burlesque joint. 
But good character people, every one of em, 
boss. And they’ll make good in this show— 
the way I see this piece now.” 


As Bearcat Sees it Now 


He sluiced the sheets of yellow paper 

from his pocket to the deal table on the 
stage. He pulled off his coat, then his 
collar and cravat and wrapped them in the 
coat. He flung the bundle across the foot- 
lights toward the vacant front-row seats 
and swung round toward the jabbering 
players. 
: 4 Everybody on stage!”’ he roared, crack- 
ing his palms together with the sound of 
a volley of pistol shots. ‘‘Can the chatter, 
people! Pardon-me, ladies, for interrupting, 
but what do you Janes think this here is— 
a white-goods sale, or arehearsal? ’Tenshun 
now, ’tenshun!”’ 

I mistily remember that the producer 
buttonholed the fellow—if one can button- 
hole a creature garbed chiefly in a dirty 
gray sweater—and whispered earnestly to 
him and that from time to time they 
glanced toward us during the whispering. 
Also vaguely I recall the producer coming 
to our box then and asking us in soothing 
tones at least to listen-to any suggestions, 
possibly some slight changes, which the 
stage manager might have thought of over- 
night. And I remember that as the Bear- 
cat person began to give to the huddled 
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players what he termed “‘just the brief guts 
of this piece, as I see it now,” I found my-) 
self on the stage with the actors, leaving 
my learned collaborator still seated in the. 
stage box, his arms tightly folded, his teeth) 
clinched, brows knitted, his eyes glaring 
fixedly into space. 

“‘Lissen, people!’”’ the Bearcat person was 
bellowing. ‘‘This piece, like I told most of| 
you when I engaged you, is polities, polities, 
politics, from soup to nuts. D’you make 
me, people? We ain’t got all the detail: 
worked out yet, as I see it now; but keep, 
these high spots of the plot in your nut so’s| 
you'll know, ladies and gentlemen, where 
you’re at when learning your sides. 

‘Now, ’tenshun! In this piece there’: 
aswell old Fifth Avenue guy named Egbert, 
who’s—well, this Egbert, people, is the 
kind of a dub whose folks would just nat 
urally christen him Egbert. Make me} 
And he’s got a wife named Hildegarde 
who’s also a fathead; and Egbert’s gol 
political ambitions to be a reformer; an¢ 
Tammany Hall, knowing this guy Egbert; 
got a pot of money, kids him along an¢ 
nominates him for state senator in a distric| 
where Tammany couldn’t elect Georgi 
Washington a deputy dog catcher, anyway 
Make me? And in the first act we plant ii) 
that old Cold Storage Egbert is —— 

“One minute! Looie, make a note o 
that wheeze. Just write on your pad “Col¢ 
Storage Egbert’ and ‘Egg’ and we'll worl’ 
it up later.” 


Polly’s Part Paramount 


“In the first act, I say, we plant tha’ 
Egbert and Fussfuss, his wife, don’t knoy| 
no more about practical politics than mj 
sister’s tomcat’s kittens. Make me? Bu 
among their servants—’tenshun, every) 
body, because here comes the plot—amon; 
their servants they got a swell Irish hire| 
girl named Polly and this Polly’s sure oni 
lollapalooze! We called her Norah at first 
but now we’ve decided to call her Polly 
Polly’s there with the looks and the beai 
and the pep. She’s got everything. i dl 
cially she’s nuts on politics, practical poli 
tics, account of being Irish—make me’ 
She and the Tammany district leader’s wif | 
are as close as the Dolly Sisters; and sh'| 
knows all the cops in the precinct by hi| 
first name, and the boss street sweeper ani | 
the barkeeps and election district captain | 
and the whole bloomin’ works! Now there’ | 
the main idea we plant in the first act, a| 
I see this piece now.” | 

The creature paused to blow his nostril: | 
Momentarily he turned and addressed th| 
best dressed and most prepossessing youn 
actress in the group. 

“Simpson,” he said to her, “‘we cast yo | 
to play Hildegarde, but now you're to pla | 
Polly, the way I see this piece now. We-| 
now clam yourself, Simpson, clam yoursell | 
Why, you poor nut, Polly’s going to be thi| 
whole piece, from and including the titl | 
all the way to black coffee! We've as g00| 
as tied a can to the Hildegarde dame, s 
shut up, Simpson, and lissen. 

“People,” the fellow resumed, again ad 
dressing the group, “you get the big ide: 
don’t you? There’s a lot of subplot stu: 
about old Egbert’s sporty son getting th 
old gent in bad politically by paying | 
gambling debt with a check that has th 
old gent’s name on it and about the wa 
Polly gets the young dub out of trouble an 
about Polly’s sweetheart, the plain-cloth« 
cop, that is made a police captain electic. 
night in the last act. | 

‘Never mind that stuff now. The mal 
thing is that Polly starts right in at tk 
kick-off and raises‘the devil. | 

“In the second act Polly gets the bo 
Wop street cleaner and bunches of fireme. 
and cops and everybody all to come to 
swell blow-out she gives up on the seryant 
bedroom floor of Egbert’s ——” : 

I had been half conscious of hard, throat, 
breathing burning the back of my neck {¢ 
some moments. Now there was a clattt| 
as my collaborator dashed his gloves an 
stick to the stage, shoved me aside an 
leaped out in front of the Bearcat person. — 

“Cease, loon, cease!” he screamed, an 
his voice was terrible to hear. “Ye g0 I 
fellow! Street cleaners! Police thugs! Po 
itics, fellow, may make strange bedfellow 
but before my colleague and I will soomuc 
as listen to any m-m-more-m-m-M ~| 

His lips were being muffled against th 
widely sweatered. chest of the Bearcat, 
scarcely had my co-author begun to sped 
when the giant stage director had run roun 
the table and convulsively clas m 
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Winter!- the thief of heat. 


Here's the Watchman to guard you 


Bye eER is the thief who steals the heat and com- 
fort you expect from your steam heating system. 
While you sleep his ally, Cold Air, bottled up in the 
radiators and pipes, bangs and thumps as he struggles 
to keep the warm steam from entering. If Steam gets 
in, then Winter’s other imp, The Faulty Air Valve 
(attached to the radiator) lets it escape with hissing 
and sputtering, or opens so wide that hot water spurts 
out, ruining floors and rugs. 


But Winter can’t harm you if you employ a good 
watchman, a proper air valve, to guard your heat. 
His name is Hoffman Valve, and night and day he 
stands close beside each radiator, quietly, efficiently— 
perfectly—helping your steam system keep your 
house warm. 


He has only one ambition—to keep your radiators 


faults. . 


HOFFMAN VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


Cut coal costs by assuring perfect heat at lowest steam pressure. There is a special 
Hoffman Valve for each type of steam heating system to overcome their individual 


Whether yours is the one-pipe gravity system—a low-pressure gravity vacuum type— 
the vapor vacuum or modulating kind, in private home, factory or big office building, 
makes no difference. Hoffman Valves will overcome steam heat troubles because— 


Hoffman Valves are coal savers because they permit radiators to 
give maximum efficiency. They never leak or spit. 


full of good heat-giving steam. Inside him are two 
little gates and when Cold Air creeps into the radiator 
he opens one of them so it can quickly be driven out 
and thus make room for Steam. But if Steam tries 
to escape he snaps the gate shut in a jiffy. If water 
fills the radiator and surges against him he sends it all 
back through the second gate to the pipes and boiler. 
With Hoffman Valve on watch there is no danger of 
ice cold, air bound, leaking, noisy radiators, and so a 
cold miserable house. 


Like a U. S. Marine he is physically perfect, trained 
to the minute and then examined to make sure he 
knows his duties. For five years he is guaranteed to 
serve you, without care or adjustment or worry on 
your part, but like a real old soldier he won’t leave 
the service even when his term is up. 
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Hoffman Valves eliminate “hammering” in pipes and_ radiators. 
They are built non-adjustable. Put them on. They do the rest. 


No. 4, Hoffman Quick 
Vent Air Valve 


For use in venting pipe 
lines, but not to be 
used where water is a 
factor, 


Purpose: Speedy vent- 


Your architect or engineer can advise you. Your heating contractor can equip your system, 


SEND TO OUR NEW YORK OFFICE FOR THIS BOOKLET —“ More Heat 
From Less Coal.” It tells in a non-technical way of steam heating systems and their 
air valve faults. A copy will gladly be sent you on request. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 512 Fifth Ave., New York 


No. 5. Hoffman Quick 
Vent Fleat Air Valve 


Purpose: Vents air on 


|ing of air and quicke je Los Angeles (<=> Chicago return lines; prevents 
5 215 W. Seventh ——, 130 N. Wells escape of Sheeaw or 
Street Street 


water, insuring rapid 


4 steam circulation. { 
Ps toa i Se ee Pee ‘ 


An Unqualified Guarantee 
The satisfactory operation of Hoffman Valves is guar- 
anteed for five years. If, for any reason, you are dis- 


satisfied new valves will be furnished or your money 
returned, without quibbling, whichever you prefer. 


| ened circulation with- : 
| Out escape of Steam. 


¢ 
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EEP your signals straight when 

you're paying for garters. “I want 

a pair of Ivory Garters” is the winning 

combination that brings you big returns 

in grateful leg comfort and personal peace 
of mind. 


Investigate the reasons and you will 
find that Ivory Garters have neither metal 
nor pads. This accounts for their excep- 
tional coolness, lightness and ease. This 
is why they set so smooth, and never 
hitch, nor press nor bind. 


It’s natural to forget you’re wearing 
Ivory Garters, so trimly and so truly do 
they support your socks. This out-of- 
mind brings peace of mind in all your 
daily round ’tween work and home. 


It means a lot to your legs to follow this 
little steer. When you’re face to face 
with your dealer say, “Ivory Garters” 
and his action will match your words. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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learned colleague to his bosom. And now - 


the Bearcat was a bearcat no longer. As 
a mother gazes fondly down upon her babe 
in arms thestage director was looking down 
upon the graying locks of the struggling 
head he was pressing to his bosom. In the 
one-time Bearcat’s eyes was a look of ad- 
miration akin to awe, and as he spoke his 
voice was very gentle. 

‘Professor,’ he murmured softly and 
simply, “‘I gotta hand it to you. When I 
said last night you was filthy with ideas 
I didn’t know the half of it. Prof, I’ve 
always knocked colleges, but I know now 
that when my kid grows up he’s going to 
the one you went to, The new title you 
just give me the idea for is what I tried to 
think up all last night and couldn’t, me 
lacking the ‘education you got. I been 
promising you a sweet little kiss, ain’t I, 
prof? Well, here’s where I make good.” 

And the savage actually stooped and 
bussed my colleague on the cheek! 

I trust it is unnecessary for me to say 
that we could have no further relations 
with the man or with his employer, the 
producer—who followed us toward the foot- 
lights and still insisted that we “at least 
try the piece Beareat’s way, or at any rate 
wait and listen until he’s finished.” 

We did wait down at the edge of the 
stage, but only because for many minutes 
we were too dumfounded to know what 
to do or where to turn. Wherefore we could 
not help but listen as the voice of the stage 
director—now a more savagely exultant 
Bearcat than ever—boomed on and on. 
And if his account of the vulgar blow-out 
in the servants’ sleeping quarters, which 
was to replace our carefully constructed 
second act—the scene of which, as we had 
written it, was a tea that the wife of a 
professor of political science was giving for 
Egbert and Hildegarde and other intel- 
lectuals—if, I say, the substituted second 
act was disgusting the act that followed 
was unspeakable. 


Evolution of a Bedroom 


“We've tied a can to the prologue and 
the fouth act, people,” the Bearcat was 
shouting when my collaborator and I could 
no longer resist the temptation to listen to 
his final blasphemies. ‘This third act I’ve 
just roughly sketched for you is the last 
act, as I see the piece now. You got the 
idea, ain’t you? Election night, with brass 
bands and fireworks outside Hildegarde’s 
bedroom windows and the newsies yelling 
‘Egbert’s elected’ and Polly helping Hilde- 
garde off with her duds one minute and 
yelling ‘Come on up, boys,’ or something 
like that, out the window to the paraders 
the next minute; and each time Hildegarde 
gets another piece of clothes off to go to bed 
Polly bringing more and more politicians 
into the room—it’ll be a scream, people, 
this act, if I do say it myself—to_con- 
gratulate the old dame. And at last Hilde- 
garde gets into her nightie—we gotta do 
that delicate, but we can get round it by 
using a bedroom screen—and then there'll 
be one last big blast of fireworks off-stage; 
and right into the room marches a lot of big 
political guys with Egbert on their shoul- 
ders, with his three-quart hat all stove in, 
and soused to the gills; and Hildegarde 
throwing fits; and Polly yelling a final tag 
that’s a lollapassazzah, ‘Three cheers for 
King Charles of Tammany Hall and all the 
King Charles spaniels!’ 

“Curtain.” 

The Bearcat sank back into the chair be- 
side the table, sweat beading his brow, his 
lungs heaving. 

It was then that I managed to tell the 
producer that our names must not appear 
on the programs or in the advertisements 
of the play. 

He promptly pulled out a check book 
and then and there offered to give us each 
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a check for five hundred dollars for all); 
rights in the production. I accepted \, 
offer for my collaborator and myself q 
as promptly, my colleague weakly 1}. 
ding assent. He was too distrait to spi; 
I could see, as he stood perilously near i 
edge of the footlights, his back to the ya). 
ing auditorium, his body bent and shal‘ 
and shrunken. 

The Bearcat, his breathing somewhat \) 
normal again, once more was on his fee 

“ Another thing that’s just come ton!’ 
his raucous voice resumed, and he | 
turned to include the producer and 
colleague and me among his audies 
“Instead of pulling off the first ac) 
Egbert’s library we can save building 2» 
by having that act also in Hildegar’ 
bedroom.” 


A Title With the Wallop 


*¢ And now before we start to rehearse 
first act, people, I want you to let the ; 
rect title of this piece sink into your be g 
I told some of you guys on the way ) 
to the show shop that the name of \ 
piece was to be Polly’s Petticoat Poli s 
but you just heard the professor there » 
gest a title that’s got that one skinned f j 
ways from the ace. It’s a bird! Lin 
everybody, so’s you'll have this title 11 
in case you know any of the newsp? 
boys and can work ’em for some publ) 
for the piece. 

‘“Tenshun, back there! I won’t spriiji 
till I get strict ’tenshun!” 

I can still feel the sickening silence » 
enveloped us as we waited. Clearly I | 
see my haggard collaborator, his hand |] 
raised as if to ward off a coming blow ji 
body swaying flightfully close to the |) 
of the deserted and abysmal musician’ |i 
that yawned just behind and below hii) 

“The name of this piece, people,” 1 
Bearcat shouted triumphantly, “is— i 
shun, everybody! The name of this j¢ 
is Polly’s Political Bedfellows.” 

There was a crash behind me. I sy) 
about. My colleague was gone. 

Hastily I slid down the neck of the I 
fiddle and then climbed down the fagai ( 
the piano to my stricken colleague's ( 
pe the bass drum had broke i 

all. 

I suppose the actual rehearsal was b 1 
after I had helped my colleague out |' 
drug store. I don’t know. Naturally 
had no wish to attend that rehearsal 01 j 
that followed. Besides, I began to real - 
after cashing my latest and last chee ¢ 
five hundred dollars and devoting \ 
weeks or so to straightening out some a  !! 
along Broadway—that when one’s I 
ployer is good enough to give one a lea \ 
absence it is unfair to stretch the lea 
absence to unseemly lengths. And so | 
turned to my desk in lower Manhattan | 
because the five hundred dollars was | 
but solely because of my realization @ 
a man owes it to himself and his job to 4 
on the job. 

I heard of our play only once after } 
One day many weeks later I ran int(| 
Bearcat person in Broadway and I 1 
not resist the temptation to ask him ¢ ! 
the outcome of the piece. ] 

“She was a fliv, Polly was,” he sif 
sadly. ‘She died in Scranton, Just °€ 
I had her going great too, But the} 
butts in and begins to suggest changes | 
these butt-in manager guys always do 
goes and sticks songs into it! Canyou# 
it? Shoving jazz stuff into a straight @ 
matic show like you boys wrote! At) 
hires a tenor that’s terrible; and the 
night this tenor guy opens his yap, | 
away the whole show is shot to pieces. | 
T still say that if the boss had only ker” 
lunch hooks off your ’script, kid, you! 
boys sure did have one swell idea |. 
clean and classy show—if they hadda i 
let it alone.” 


omesort of engineer. Beyond that, though, 
or all his easy good nature, little could be 
ound out from him about himself. It was 
n a way as if he wondered to find himself 
erding with the indiscriminate crewd that 
ocked to the customers’ room. There are 
yen like that in these places, 

Occasionally Charley had run into Cas- 
‘ell at some uptown hotel or at a theater 
nd once he had seen him dining with 
tuford, theSpeedup Company’s Wall Street 
»presentative. Charley figured that Bu- 
rd probably must have met Caswell at 
,ooker, Burke & Co.’s. Buford did a lot of 
is trading there. However, what Charley 
new of Caswell was little. 

But all this is in passing. It was queer 
1at a man once so likable and friendly as 
aswell should have turned against his 
mer pals, and vaguely Charley won- 
sred whether Caswell’s adversities might 
yt have unbalanced him. Certainly his 
eaningless slurs against such good old 
aps as Clogg, Theobald, Farr and Ehr- 
th seemed to hint at it, and Charley, his 
‘ow ruffled, was still debating it as he 
immed the corner and made his way to- 
ard Frank’s place. The instant he stepped 
iside, though, Charley’s face cleared like 
‘burst of sunshine. The gang was waiting, 
iid as they saw Charley they hailed him 
-yously. 

A silver bucket filled with ice stood be- 
sle the table, and out of this emerged the 
ick of a bottle thickly incrusted with gold 
fil. All the four scrambled to their feet as 
} reached the table; flushed and animated, 
Is cloudy thoughts forgotten, Charley 
tok the chair they pulled out for him. He 
vt his lips a moment. Leaning forward 
ten, his face aglow, he looked from one to 
te other gayly. 

“All ready?” he inquired. 

They evidently were very ready. 
“Shoot!” said Clogg. 

“Boys,” said Charley, and his voice 
toke as he said it, “it’s a knockout, a 
Kling!” 

Then with no further waste of words he 
td them what he’d got from Buford. 

Tips are no rarity in Wall Street. It isa 
por day there when even the dabbler can- 
nt scare up a few of them. The real dope, 
t2 Simon-pure inside stuff, however, is 
ntable there from its rarity. But here 
nw was something that had about it every 
emark of having come from the inside, 
th very penetralia of that part of the Wall 
Set cosmos known in the vernacular as 
“ne know.” And as Charley gave them 
th detailed particulars, one by one, of the 
innending deal in Speedup the eyes of the 
icr men gleamed and they listened, each 
orhe four breathless. Charley in picturing 
himself the sensation it would create 
hl in nowise overdrawn it. Clogg was the 
it to speak. His cigar bitten fiercely 
bween his jaws, he shot a glance at the 
olers. 

"Boys,” he said, ‘it’s murder!” 

Murder indeed! It was a chance to pull 
that classic killing, the clean-up every 
Mill Street dabbler sees in his dreams, and 
1 eree commotion, though it was guarded, 
tious, swept round the table. One must 
careful in letting a tip like that get loose. 

Shake, Charley,” said Mr. Theobald, 
eching forth a hand that shook. 

Good old Charley, you!” cried Farr. 

Ir. Ehrlich, excitement overcoming him, 
xnded the table noisily with his glass. 
[> waiter came running and Ehriich, his 
a» purple, his mustaches bristling like a 
v' lord’s, pointed furiously to the wine 
nket on the floor. 

Oben der vine!” he ordered wroth- 
uy; “vy don’d you oben der vine for 
M, Rudd?” 

‘ood old pals! Charley even in his glee 
ién’t expected anything like this, and his 
a: shining he sat for a moment watching 
hliquid as it creamed and bubbled in its 
os-stemmed glass. All four of them now 
@ begun to discuss eagerly how they 
rald play the tip the instant the market 
fned in the morning and for a moment 
Arley seemed to be forgotten. But eager 
ti interested as he was himself, Charley 
eiembered Caswell. Caswell was waiting 
ayhe restaurant round the corner, so he 
ayt arrange his own part in the deal, then 
try back to him. Pushing his glass to one 
¢, Charley broke in on the others. 
‘Listen, boys,” he interrupted. 

urriedly he told them what he wished. 
tas the first time in passing that Charley 
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had been broke; it was the first time also 
he had ever asked them a favor. Plucking 
up his courage, however, he plunged into 
it. All of them were good fellows, weren’t 
they, so why should he be embarrassed? 
At the first all four seemed to be a bit 
puzzled. Then presently a light seemed to 
dawn on them. 

“T see,” said Clogg; “you mean you’re 
busted.” 

It was so indeed and Charley nodded. 
Encouraged now, he went on with what he 
had planned. A fifth of the profits, as it has 
been said, was what he’d figured would be 
about right for his share, and as he men- 
tioned this Clogg spoke again. The three 
others had listened intently. As for Clogg, 
while Charley was talking he had been ab- 
sorbed in gazing at the ceiling, all the while 
rolling his cigar over in his mouth. Now 
he drew his eyes down and gazed at Charley. 

“You mean we’re to put up the money, 
erie you a fifth of the profits?” he 
asked. 


“Yes, that’s it,’ Charley answered ea- 
gerly, and Clogg worked the cigar over in 
his mouth again. . 

“T don’t see it,” said Clogg, and Charley 
gazed at him bewildered. What Clogg said 
he hadn’t quite grasped. 

“What say?” he faltered. 

“TI don’t see it,” Clogg said as before, 
and Charley gaped. 

“You don’t mean you won’t?” he gasped. 

It was exactly what Clogg meant. It was 
evident as well what the three others would 
have said had they been called on to say it. 
His wits at sea, Charley glanced at them, 
but none of the three returned the glance. 
They were gazing at the ceiling, their air 
indifferent. 

“If you’re broke, as you say,” said 
Clogg, “‘we might stake you to, say, fifty 
shares. I don’t see, though,” he added la- 
conically, “‘where you get that other stuff— 
a fifth of what we make. We're not doing 
business for our health, you know.” 

Charley found it difficult to speak. 

“But I gave you the tip, didn’t 1?” he 
stammered. 

Clogg smiled briefly. 

“Sure,” he said; then he added pleas- 
antly, “but then that’s what any good fel- 
low would do for another good fellow, 
isn’t it?” 

Charley’s face grew suddenly colorless. 

“T’m through with such good fellows!” 
he said and, shoving back his chair, he rose. 

A moment later the street door at Frank’s 
place banged shut. It was the last time, too, 
Charley would be seen in there. Charley, 
it seems, had had his fill of the sort of 
friends he’d met there. The friends, though, 
did not seem to be in the least overwhelmed 
by Charley’s curious behavior. They prob- 
ably had other more important matters in 
their minds. 

The clock had struck four when they 
rose from the table in the corner. Having 
consumed the champagne, their votive 
offering left untasted by Charley, they had 
divided the check scrupulously among 
themselves and were now departing uptown. 

“Remember, boys,” said Clogg, “be 
down early in the morning,” and he added 
they must all hop aboard Speedup the in- 
stant the market opened. Farr and Theo- 
bald nodded, but Mr. Ehrlich, who for 
some time had been tugging his mustaches 
energetically, turned to Clogg hesitantly. 

“Say,” he said in a thick, throaty voice, 
his habitual tone, “you don’d subbose, do 
you, that der dib he give us is a faig? Vat 
if it ain’d a straid dip? Vat if he puds one 
over on us?” 

“What?” Farr and Theobald exclaimed 
together. Clogg, however, after a mo- 
ment’s thought shook his head. 

“Nonsense, Heinie! Ain’t the boob al- 
ways claiming he’s a good fellow?” Then 
with the same sagacity Mr. Clogg added: 
“Take it from me, boys, the sucker hasn’t 
the head to put over anything crooked.” 

He was probably right—Charley hadn’t. 
In the Broad Street restaurant at that 
moment Charley sat staring at the floor, 
looking for all the world as if he’d just had 
the ground kicked out from under him. 

He had, too, it might be added. 


Iv 

T WAS as Clogg had said—he and the 
three others unquestionably were not 
down in Wall Street for their health. That 
is why, too, perhaps, the four had so long 
survived the vicissitudes, that beset. the 
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“Tomorrow” 
Same old story. 
His car won’t be ready until ‘‘tomorrow.”’ 
This man overheated his engine, scored his 


cylinders, burned out a bearing and otherwise 
seriously damaged his car. 

Now, he’s faced with a big repair bill, in ad- 
dition to having his car laid up for days. 
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dabbler’s path. It pays of course to be a 
good fellow—to get next to everyone you 
can; but to be a mere good fellow—that is, 
the sort unfeatured by discriminatory quo- 
tation marks—why, Clogg, Farr, Theobald 
and Ehrlich left that to the shines, the dubs 
and tinhorns. However, Charley Rudd had 
other reasons for feeling that the ground 
had been kicked out from under his feet. 
It was not just this awakening that left 
him floored. ‘ Tee 

Here he was with that tip, the inside 
dope on Speedup, and he hadn’t the money 
to play it. : 

“Can you tie it?” he exclaimed. 

Caswell smiled amusedly. 

The sandwich was still uneaten. He had 
as yet not even tasted the coffee. Deliber- 
ately, however, he still continued to stir 
that now cold and streaky beverage, listen- 
ing as he did so to Charley’s disjointed, 
somewhat incoherent tale of what had 
happened over in Frank’s place. Shocked 
as Charley was, though, to find his idol’s 
feet were mud, it was evidently no revela- 
tion to Caswell. 4 

The tip, however, was now uppermost in 
Charley’s mind. All he could dwell on 
was the luck of having dope like that and 
being left flat to see it burn up worthlessly. 
With that tip and the money to play it 
he could have made a clean-up! Madea 
million perhaps! He was in the midst of it 
when Caswell spoke. 

“That’s what you think, Charley,” he 
said. 

It was the same speech he had made 
before, but in his disgust Charley did not 
remember that. Neither did he remember 
the prophecy had come true. 

“Think nothing!” he replied the same 
as he had before. “I know!” 

“Do you?” smiled Caswell. And his 
tone amused, he drawled: ‘‘Don’t forget, 
Charley, where you got that tip of yours!” 

“What?” inquired Charley. He had said 
nothing to Caswell about where the tip had 
come from. 

“You got it from Buford, you know,” 
said Caswell. 

Then Charley gasped. It was, to say the 
least, startling. The man again had proved 
his uncanny faculty for hitting in the dark 
and making bull’s-eyes, but this was by no 
means all about him that was curious. As 
Charley in his wonder peered across the 
table he saw for the first time something 
else that added to his bewilderment. Cas- 
well, if you regarded him closely, seemed 
neither so gaunt and famished as Charley 
had imagined; neither was he so unkempt 
and seedy as he’d appeared at first sight. 
True the suit he wore was soiled, but he was 
still clean shaven, his hands and face were as 
newly washed as Charley’s, while the shirt 
he had on, a soft flannel affair, might have 
come from a shop or laundry that morn- 
ing. But more amazing than all was that 
he should know about Buford. 

“See here, now, who told you about 
him?” faltered Charley. 

Caswell smiled lightly. 

“That’s nothing,” he replied. “‘I know 
the tip he gave you too.” 

“What?” Charley cried again. 

Caswell nodded. On top of that, his 
drawl as amused as ever, he gave in detail 
how Speedup was to be run up a few points 
to get the public in; then how the props 
were to be kicked out from under it and the 
price sent tumbling. He knew, too, how at 
the bottom the insiders were to load up on 
it, drive the price sky-high afterward and 
at the top get out, leaving the public to 
hold the bag. Charley, his eyes bulging, 
sat and gaped at him. He had reason to 
know he was the only outsider to whom 
Buford had given the tip. He said so, and 
Caswell nodded amiably. 

“Yes, Charley, and the first thing you 
did was to tip off that gang of con men— 
Clogg and those pals of his.” 

Charley at this flushed hotly. Buford 
had exacted no promise that Charley should 
keep it to himself. 

““Why did you do it, though?” asked 
Caswell, and Charley with a shrug grunted 
savagely. 

It was because he’d thought they were 
good fellows. He leaned back disgusted. It 
was bad enough to find himself the gull of a 
bunch like these, but what was that com- 
pared to being left helpless with that tip he 
had? He could not get his mind away from 
it. Not even his astonishment at Caswell 
could do that. It is once in a lifetime, you 
know, that a dabbler gets a chance to make 
a killing. 

Caswell’s eye at this lighted with a mo- 
mentary gleam. 
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**A killing?” he inquired. | 

A killing, yes. Charley’s disgust gr) 
pronounced. 

“* All right,’”’ said Caswell, “but how) 
you know Buford tipped you straig}) 
How do you know he isn’t a good fell; 
too?” 

The start Charley gave was next t() 
jump. How indeed did he know? 

“Good Lord,” ejaculated Charley, “5; 
don’t mean he is? Why, the woods se) 
full of them!” 

But at that Caswell shook his head, 

““You’re wrong, Charley. Good fello 
the real sort, are few and far betwe, 
They are, anyway, in a place like Rool , 
Burke & Co.’s.” His voice softened th , 
“‘You’re one of them though—one of : 
right sort, not the kind that are good } 
lows for what there is in it. That’s ho[ 
knew you’d be broke,” said Caswell, | 
he added: ‘‘The ones like you almost - 
ways are.” 

He leaned forward then and laid a hij 
on Charley’s arm. 

“T want you to promise me now,” s]} 
Caswell, ‘“‘that even if you get the moj; 
you won’t play that tip on Speedup. }/ 
you promise me?” he asked. 

To say Charley was amazed now ds 
not describe it. More than merely tl, 
he was dumfounded. He got his tons 
presently. 

‘““Why?” he demanded. 

Caswell shook his head. 

“T won’t tell you why. T'll tell y), 
though, why I won’t. You’re so go- 
hearted and easy—such a’good fellow, if} 
like—that you couldn’t keep it to y- 
self. That’s why I won’t tell you—I di|t 
dare,’ added Caswell, and leaning bac! n 
his seat he studied Charley with his di), 
somber eyes. ‘‘You ought to get oui 
Wall Street, old man,’’ Caswell said, § 
tone regretful. ‘‘The Street’s no place i 
you. Why don’t you quit it anyway?” | 

Why not indeed? Charley, in fact, | 
ready had begun subconsciously to ask © 
question of himself. There had been ti s 
that afternoon, to be frank, when ¢ 
mustiness of Worth Street had seei( 
sweet-scented in contrast with what | 
just encountered. Funny, though, thi) 
bird like Caswell should advise any 11 
what to do. As for that promise Cas ll 
sought to make him give, Charley at | 
thought of that gave a shrug of disg{ 
How could he play his tip anyway? ‘ 
had neither the money nor anyone fi 
whom he could borrow it. And even i 
had, how could he know now whe? 
Buford, another good fellow, hadn’t dot ? 
crossed him. | 

‘Well, do you promise?”’ asked Cas) | 
and Charley gave another shrug. | 

“All right, if it makes you any happi/’ 
he grunted. ‘ 

It seemed to make Caswell much |? 
pier. His face brightening, he shoved a | 
the still untasted cup of coffee and ros 

“T must be going now,” he said bris/ 

Charley pointed to the sandwich anc i 
coffee. 

“ Aren’t you going to eat those?” h ! 
quired, adding then: “You're going » 
me, aren’t you, to get those things I pi! 
ised—the clothes and the pair of shoes, 

Caswell by way of reply laid a han ! 
his shoulder. 

“Good old Charley!” he said soy 
smiling. 

Charley made no protest. He had® 
past riddles now. 

“Too deep for me,” he grunted. 

It was, too, if he had only known It. 

They parted at the door. Across the } 
was that same high-priced, high-pow* 
car that had followed them from the’! 
and as they emerged from the restau! 
Caswell again made the driver 4 et 
signal. This time the car remained W/ 
it was and Caswell turned to Charley. F 

“Don’t forget your promise,” he wal 

“T won't,” Charley answered listley 
and having shaken Charley’s hand, ; 
well mingled with the crowd pouring | 
in Broad Street. F 

Charley went the other way. He? 
listlessly, his hands in his pockets, his | 
thrust down between his shoulders. vi 
a crusher it had been! What beastly | 
all was anyway! But that was all past 
and his mind in its aimlessness turned |, 
to Caswell. Queer about that bird, wasn), 

Had Charley at the moment look I 
over his shoulder he would have Wig" 
it even queerer. Caswell, crossing Be 
Street, had just stepped into the car. a 
did so the chauffeur touched his cap t0 

(Continued on Page 161) 


(Continued from Page 158) 
and Caswell leaning back among thé cush- 
ions, the car at his order went speeding on 
the way uptown. 
Queer—“‘mighty queer,” as Charley 
would have said himself. 


Vv 


HE drive in Speedup is too recent and 

too well remembered to need here any 
detailed description. It is only necessary to 
say that the deal was a killing in more ways 
shan one, In some quarters it might better 
e described as a slaughter. Herod himself 
yas a mere amateur, a dilettante, compared 
vith Speedup in the matter of the innocents 
t laid low. 

At half past nine that morning Mr. Clogg 
riskly entered Rooker, Burke & Co.'s. 
fis manner was alert and he was grinning 
fiably. His was the air of one who has a 
reat and agreeable duty to perform and is 
ager to get busy at it. His evident radi- 
nee was the least bit blurred, however, as 
e observed Charley Rudd seated by the 
oor. But then Mr. Clogg was not the one 
o let a little thing like that obscure his 
eniality. 

“Good morning, Charley,” he said heart- 
y. Charley looked at him for a moment. 

“Are you speaking to me?”’ he inquired. 

Mr, Clogg at onee rolled the cigar over to 
1¢ other side of his mouth. He remarked 
iat he had just said good morning. 

“Did you?” said Charley, and with no 
ther remarks he calmly turned his back 
1 Clogg. 

The three others—Farr, Theobald and 
hrlich—entered presently. In each in- 
ance about the same little comedy en- 
ied. In the case of Mr. Ehrlich there was 

variation, Mr. Ehrlich was of the type 
ho have proved so convincingly the imper- 
eability of their hides. A little bewil- 
pred when Charley turned his back on 

m, Mr. Ehrlich sought to offer him a 
ar. 

Negligently Charley took the cigar, in- 
sected it momentarily and then dropped it 
ito a convenient cuspidor. 

“Vy! Vasiss los?” inquired Mr. Ehrlich, 
étonished. 

oor smiled at him his most engaging 
stile, 

“Tf that cigar was for the tip I gaveyou,”’ 
I said, “I was afraid you might get sore 
ome if the tip didn’t turn out straight.” 

“Vat?” ejaculated Ehrlich. 

“Well, time will tell,” said Charley 
Seetly; “time will tell!” 

{t was pretty cruel. Mr. Ehrlich shook 
vibly as he elbowed his way across the 
¢stomers’ room, shoving aside the others 
wo happened to be in his way. But Clogg 
a.arently was able to soothe the uneasy 
gitleman’s qualms. A few minutes later at 
a7 rate Charley saw him along with the 
tlee others give their orders to Buck 
Roker, the firm’s head partner. 

‘Five hundred shares did you say?” in- 
qred Rooker, Mr. Ehrlich seeming to find 
sae difficulty with his speech. 

Five hunnerd, I said it,” said Ehrlich, 
ul he indicated the three others; ‘‘ve 
lee each der same.”’ 

Sh-h!” Clogg said sharply. 

tharley had heard though. Five hun- 
iti shares apiece—a regular plunge for 
ht four—meant two thousand shares. As 
Jirley detected, too, from the color of the 
rer blank Rooker penciled it on, the gang 
Yi going short on Speedup. That was 

ist too. The four, according to the dope, 

tid in line to make a clean-up. 
wo thousand shares, and what Clogg 

4 offered to carry for Charley was a 

erarly fifty! 

ather curiously, though, Charley merely 

rined. Lighting a cigar, he made his way 

ciss the room and, finding himself a chair, 
utdown where he could see everything 

1 took place. For some reason he was as 

tr to see what was about to happen with 

Pdup as if he’d had a fifth interest in 

\e two thousand shares. 

4moment later the stock ticker, pound- 

gind clacking busily, whirred like a bird 

ting its wings. Then with a whack of 

‘ype wheel it started on again. 

‘Chey’re off!” piped the quotation clerk, 

uthe room stirred momentarily. 

4e market opened with a roar. Among 
efist stocks listed on the tape was 

“dup—five hundred shares of it—and 

©rice was a quarter under the close of 

Might before. Three blocks of Little 

€ followed, then a transaction in Speedup 

lived. They came fast and thick after 

a In five minutes every second quota- 

was in the stock, and as the clerk, 
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slapping in the pasteboard numerals on the 
board, hustled to keep pace with the tape 
scmartgagh Rudd sank lower and lower in his 
chair, 

Speedup Common was dropping as if in- 
deed the props had been kicked out from 
under it. Opening at 851 6, a quarter under 
the close, in the first half hour the price had 
dropped to 8234! 

“Damn!” said Charley to himself. 

_It was the limit! Buford had been 
right—that tip he had given had been 
straight; and his eyes dull and murky, 
Charley glanced across the room to the 
corner by the New. Street door. Clogg, 
Theobald, Farr and Ehrlich were standing 
there, and as ke looked at them Charley 
could see the exultation gleaming in their 
eyes. 

The sight was enraging. It was exactly 
as if that four had tricked him out of a 
fortune that by rights was his, and sick- 
ened by it his eyes burned hotly as he 
watched them. Clogg, his mouth working, 
rolled- his cigar from side to side, his 
thumbs in. his armpits and his chest stuck 
out. Farr and Theobald, Charley could 
see, kept nudging each other at each fresh 
quotation. As for Ehrlich, his glee seemed 
to have engulfed him. Guttural expletives 
rose thickly from his throat and in turn he 
pawed first one and then the other of the 
gang. 

‘“Th’ trimmers!”’ Charley was muttering 


to himself, when all at once a restless mur- | 
mur escaped the throng in the customers’ 


room. 
Something seemed all at once to have 
happened to Speedup. 
touched 82. There through a dozen or 
more sales it stood fixed exactly as if some 
invisible hand had pegged it fast. Then of 
a sudden it seemed to wrench itself free. 
From 82 in a sale of a thousand shares it 
jerked back to 8214. There for two sales it 
hung. Then at the next sale it edged up 
another eighth. After. that, though, there 
seemed no holding it. Bit by bit it jabbed 
its way along to 83, then 84, making prog- 
ress as a heavy, slogging football team in 
the face of opposition shoves its tedious 
way along the length of the field toward its 
goal. At 84, though, it began again to back 
and fill, and glancing over in the corner 
Charley Rudd saw the heads of the four 
together, all four of them talking at onee. 
As usual, however, Clogg dominated the 
talk. He got. his way presently, and— 
watching—Charley saw him cross the room 


The stock had | 


and go to Rooker. Charley was no spy, no | 


eavesdropper, but he rose instinctively in 
his chair and peeped as Rooker took out 
his pencil and wrote. 

The gang. had gone short another thou- 
sand shares. All told, they were now short 
three thousand shares of Speedup! 

Ten minutes later Speedup cut loose in 
earnest. It was nearly noon.-A few minutes 
before that hour a messenger entered-with 
a note and handed it to one of the clerks. ‘A 
moment later the clerk crossed the room 
and handed it to Charley. 

“Message for you,” he said, and Charley, 
a little wondering, tore it open. He had to 
read it twice then before he could grasp its 
purport, And. even when he had scanned 
it a second time, his eyes starting, Charley 
was not certain what the thing conveyed. 

It was as terse as it was vague. 


“Watch Speedup,” it-said, ‘“‘as if you | 


had a thousand shares of it.”’? The signature 
was the single initial “‘C,” and a gasp es- 
caped him, 

“Caswell!” 

Speedup at that instant hit 88. 

Was it a jest? Was Caswell, as he had 


suspected, mad? And was this note a whim | 


of his addled fancy? Then Charley took 
another look. What if Caswell were not 


mad? What if Caswell’s clothes, his re- | 


appearance, too, had been a masquerade? 
Why had he refused Charley’s charity? 
And why, too, under those rumpled clothes 
he wore had he looked go well kept, so 


sleek and nourished? If it was not a joke, | 


though, and Caswell was in earnest, where 


was Charley any better off? Had Caswell | 


sold Speedup or had he bought it? Were 
those thousand shares long or short of the 
market? 

There was no way in fact, as Charley 
Rudd sat there staring at the board, to tell 
whether the thousand shares were making 
money for him—scads and oodles of it—or 


whether they already had been wiped out. | 


“Oh, hell!” cried Charley, and the 
sweat streaming from his face he kicked 
back his chair and rose. 

Speedup was now 8814 and Clogg, Theo- 
bald, Farr and Ehrlich stood before him. 
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A 16-Hour Job 


Then Beans Crisp or Mushy and 
Very Hard to Digest 


The Van Camp Way 
Requires costly apparatus. The 
beans are baked 1n a scientific way, 
by cooks with college training, in 
America’s finest kitchen. 


Mealy and Whole 
Van Camp’s are uncrisped, un- 
broken, mealy, easy to digest. 
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Home-baked beans, with the soaking, 
boiling and baking, are a slow, costly 
dish to prepare. 

Then some beans are crisped and 
some broken, some are hard and some 
mushy. The skins are tough. Much 
flavor has escaped in the baking. And: 
the beans are always hard to digest. 

This dish, above all, needs baking in 
ascientific way. It is too great a food— 
too delicious—to be spoiled. 


The Modern Way 


In the Van Camp kitchens the beans 
are selected by analysis. The boiling 
water is freed from minerals, for min- 
erals make skins tough. 

The beans are baked for hours at 
high heat, but the baking is done in 
steam ovens. The beans are not crisped 
or broken. 

The beans are baked in sealed con- 
tainers, so the flavor can’t escape. 

And a zestful sauce is baked with 
them—a sauce which our experts spent 
years to perfect. 


A Perfect Dish 


The result is a perfect dish. The 
flavor is delicious, The beans are whole, 
the skins are tender, Digestion is made 
easy. 

It is ever-ready to serve hot or cold, 
and it always seems freshly baked. Try.a 
few cans of Van Camp’s. They will change 
your whole conception of this dish. 


‘e@ Pork and 
SS Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk 


Chili Con Carne 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Soups 


—18 kinds 
Based on famous French rec- The 
ipes, but given multiplied de- 
lights by scientific cookery. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

Italian recipe, 

made with materials such as 

Naples never knew. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
With a new, delightful flavor, 


due to blended nuts and scien- 
tific toasting. 


“Say, Charley,” said Clogg, and he 
seemed to find some thick difficulty with 
his speech, ‘‘not going out to lunch, are 

ou?”’ 

Charley looked at him a moment. Clogg 
was smiling effusively, but behind the 
smile Charley could detect the effort with 
which the man made it. His teeth bared 
themselves more as if he would have snarled 
rather than smiled. : 

It was pretty thin in fact, that smile, 
that invitation. 

“What do you want?” Charley growled. 

Ehrlich at once began to paw him. Ehr- 
lich made no pretense of any such subtlety 
as Clogg’s. f 

“Say, dot dib, yes,” he choked throatily— 
“vag dot dib straid? Speedup she goes 
down, don’d she?” 

The answer Charley gave was the truth. 
It was the very answer, though, that was 
calculated to wreck the last shreds of 
Ehrlich’s composure. 

“Why ask me?” he inquired. 

He could hear Ehrlich wheeze as he 
turned on his heel and left them. The hue 
in Ehrlich’s face, too, was that deep purplish 
hue that signals apoplexy. Mingled with 
Ehrlich’s wheezes were a few_ heartfelt 
curses. In these he was joined by Clogg, 
Farr and Theobald. 

Speedup in another burst of fireworks 
just then crossed 90. 

“Qh, well, it’s nothing to me,” sighed 
Charley, and hunching up his shoulders in 
a shrug he fell gloomily to watching the 
board again. 


’ 


vi 


FEW minutes before the close a rumor 
ran the rounds at Rooker, Burke & 
Co.’s that four of the firm’s oldest traders 
were in trouble. It was understood that 
having first gone short on Speedup they 


‘| had subsequently switched, only to have 


Speedup go against them again, the stock 
receding 21% points the moment they had 


switched back again, the result being that 
once more they had been whipsawed. 
Speedup in another flurry near the close 
now was threatening to cross par before 
the gong sounded on the floor. 

Charley Rudd, his air morose, stared at 
the quotation board. Now and then as 
Speedup Common indulged in some spe- 
cially hectic burst he would draw out of his 
pocket Caswell’s note and strive anew to 
make heads or tails of it. After hours of 
reflection it was now his impression that 
Caswell, ruined, must have lost his wits. 
It was pretty queer though. Caswell in 
spite of his singular manners and appear- 
ance had after all seemed shrewdly ra- 
tional and coherent. That was but a part 
of it though. How had Caswell known 
about Buford? How, too, had he known, as 
events proved, that Buford’s tip had been 
crooked? If 

Charley gave a start—a jump rather. 

“What?” he cried to himself, 

The next instant, his eyes starting, he 
dragged Caswell’s note from his pocket. If 
Caswell knew, if Caswell were on the level 
and if his wits were not addled, then that 
thousand shares he’d written about 

+ Oh, heck!”? Charley mumbled to him- 
self. 

The odds on those “‘ifs’” were too many 
for him, and disgustedly he thrust the note 
back into his pocket again. Just then there 
was a slight commotion in the customers’ 
room. It came from a corner by the New 
Street door. Clogg, Ehrlich, Farr and 
Theobald stood there and in front of them 
was Rooker. Clogg, his face colorless, was 
gesticulating violently; Ehrlich, his man- 
ner placating, was pawing Rooker with 


made the change. Accordingly they had: 
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eager hands. Farr and Theobald, also color 
less, stood by speechless. 

' «What's up?” asked Charley of the may, 
next to him. 

The man curled his lip. 

“That bunch of glad hands have jus) 
got the hook,” he answered. ‘Rooker’ 
calling them hard for margins.” | 

The statement was at once confirmed, | 

“All right,”’ said Rooker, his voice raise: 
slightly, ‘“‘then I’ll have to close you out.’ 

Charley gave a slight exclamation. 

“What say?” the man he had spoken t 
inquired. 

Charley did not seem to hear him. H 
did not seem even to have heard Rooker’ 
remark. His face stupid, he was starin 
through the plate-glass window into Ne; 
Street. 

Out there a large high-powered car ha 
just drawn up at the curb. Out of the ca 
first stepped Buford, then a figure Charle 
instantly knew followed him. It was Ca; 
well, but what a different looking Caswel 
He was dressed now in a smart, neat] 
fitting business suit, an expensive fur oye) 
coat and a soft hat equally smart an) 
comfortable. The chauffeur touched h 
cap respectfully as Caswell gave him a 
order, and then followed by Buford, Ca) 
well entered Rooker, Burke & Co.’s. 

The gang, their faces a picture, stod 
there, but Caswell did not seem to sf 
them. He spoke to Rooker and a momei 
later the head partner came hurrying t) 
ward Charley. xs 

“Hey, Charley,” said Rooker, “Ca 
well’s over there and he wants to see you, 

Then, his air aggrieved, Rooker gaye hi) 
a nudge with his elbow. 

“Say,” said Rooker, “‘why didn’t yc 
ever tip me off Caswell was in so deep in tl | 
Speedup Company?” 

“The Speedup Company?” croakt’ 
Charley. 

“Sure,” nodded Rooker; -‘‘ain’t he #)| 
president and general manager?” F 

A long while later, it seemed to Charle | 
he awoke as if from’a hazy dream. ‘Hew 
in Caswell’s car; the car was heading u 
town, threading its way through the Broa | 
way traffic, and at Charley’s side s 
Caswell. -Caswell.was laughing lightly. 

“That’s simple,” he was saying. “We'| 
building a new plant over in Jersey and | 
I’d been over there to inspect it I had)| 
those rowdy clothes. That’s what gaye 
the idea to drop in at Rooker, Burke | 
Co.’s. I wanted to see what those gla, 
handers—that fellow Clogg and his pals) 
would do if they thought I was down a)| 
out, as I looked—a hobo. Well, they ¢ 
it all right!” said Caswell. Then his fa’ 
softened and he laid a hand on Charle}| 
arm. ‘You fooled me though. I thoug 
by this time you, too, might have becom _ 
fake and a trimmer like them—one of thc 
birds trading on that easy hurrah-be| 
guff for all they can get out of it.- And wi 
did you do, Charley? You shamed 
You were broke—flat on your uppers | 
most—but you were the same old Charle} 

The car was turning into Worth Sire | 
In spite of the fact he was no longer on | 
uppers, Charley was going back to | 
old-time job, and as the car stopped | 
front of a well-remembered door Casw| 
gave Charley’s arm a friendly little squee 

“That’s why I put you down for tl! 
thousand shares I’m carrying for you,” 
said, and Charley gave him a puzzZ) 
glance. 

“T don’t see why,” he said, and Casv| 
gave his arm another squeeze. 

“T’ve told you why,” said Caswell, a 
he added: “It’s because you’re a good!) 
low, Charley.” | 
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‘or higher aims than a commonplace exist- But the right to conclude peace, which at 
mee permits. In the stubborn struggles of the same time is not only a duty but the 
yur day men like Mr. Roosevelt have no gravest of all duties devolving on the su- 
eisure, for they are soldiers who cannot be preme power in a state, would seem to be 
relieved from the danger line.’’ best placed in the hands of a power as far 
as possible removed from the effervescence 
of popular passions of the hour. 

The condition of Japan at the time of the 
conclusion of the Portsmouth Treaty is a 
case in point. As soon as the inner circle of 
the Japanese Government had come to the 
conclusion that the continuation of the war 
could no longer serve any reasonable pur- 
pose, had become financially onerous, and 
would demand sacrifices of blood and 
treasure not commensurate to possibly at- 
tainable results, they did not hesitate to 
take the necessary steps to bring about 
negotiations for peace. Though in response 
to popular clamor they had allowed public 
opinion to expect the payment by Russia of 
a huge war indemnity, the acquisition of 
the whole island of Saghalin and the satis- 
faction of a number of other exaggerated 
claims, they were prepared to accept, when 
confronted with the impossibility of realiz- 
ing these expectations, and did accept, lesser 
results, such as it had been possible to at- 
tain by conciliatory negotiations. They 
had the moral courage and were able to do 
so—in calm disregard of popular indigna- 
tion, which almost reached the point of 
revolutionary outbreaks — because they 
were not dependent for their lease of power 
on popular favor, and their statesmanlike 
decision had the approval and unflinching 
support of their Sovereign, to whose sacred 
authority the whole nation professes un- 
questioning obedience and loyalty. 

As regards Russia the case was somewhat 
different. The war had never been, so to 
speak, a national war, as it was in the eyes 
of the Japanese people. The bulk of the 
nation had simply accepted it as a disas- 
trous infliction, a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that had to be borne in patience until 
the end, and the sooner such end came the 
better. The revolutionary parties, to whom 
a prolongation of the war would have fur- 
nished an opportunity for widening their 
criminal agitation, may have been disap- 


If it had been Witte’s good fortune, as it 
jas been mine, to read Theodore Roose- 
elt’s Letters to His Children he would 
‘ave added that, profoundly as one must 
dmire the great statesman, it is impossible 
ot to love the man who wrote these letters. 

On our return from Oyster Bay we took 
he night train for Washington. We spent 
he next day sight-seeing in the capital, 
acluding an excursion to Mount Vernon, 
nd returned the following morning to New 
‘ork in time for joining Mr. Morgan on 
oard his yacht Corsair for an excursion to 
Vest Point. At the military school we 
ere received by General Miles and wit- 
essed a parade of the cadets. This con- 
luded the series of functions in connection 
ith the execution of the Treaty of Ports- 
iouth, and Witte sailed for Europe on the 
velfth of September. 

Our close collaboration in the peace work 
ad brought us together and had effaced 
hatever trace of distrust and animosity 
ight have lingered in his mind. We parted 
) friends and remained friends to the end. 
shall never forget how, in the first weeks of 
\e war,’ when he was alone in town, the 
juntess not having arrived yet from Biar- 
tz, where the outbreak of the war had 
irprised her, he would come to my little 
om at the Yacht Club, where I was living, 
imply to unbosom himself of his feelings of 
ixiety and despair, which he knew I was 
faring in every respect. He would walk 
» and down like a caged lion, in impotent 
ige—a helpless witness of the vagaries of 
jrblind incompetence and light-headed 
lily that had plunged the nation into the 
(tastrophe of a general war which could 
¢ly lead to the destruction of his lifework 
éd doom the country to ruin and perdi- 
tm. We both knew that the end was to 
cme of all that was dear to us and that we 
Id lived for. He, at least, was mercifully 
sired the agony of witnessing it. 
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When Witte returned to St. Petersburg 
E did not meet with the reception which 
t2 momentous service he had rendered his 
Svereign and his country entitled him to 
eect. The Emperor’s gratitude took the 
fim of conferring upon him the title of 
Cunt, but his enemies did not fail to re- 
mrk sneeringly that he should have been 
cated Count Polousaghalinsky, which 
nans Count of Half Saghalin, a title which, 
ahas been shown in the preceding chapter, 
ms in reality deserved by the Minister of 
Freign Affairs, Count Lamsdorf. The kind 
oreception Count Witte met with on the 
pit of the majority of the public and the 
piss hardly gave him much concern. He 
Ws justly proud in the consciousness of 
niving faithfully served the best interests 
ais country, not only for the present but 
c the future as well. Little did the 
‘liatories of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
liam at the time that they had affixed 
Tir names to an instrument which in all 
bability will go*down in the history of 
nikind as an act marking the close of an 
t when it was still possible to terminate 
‘reat war by a peace leaving the door 
vie open for a reéstablishment of friendly 
€tions between them. 

ecretary Root was right when, at Colo- 
 Harvey’s banquet on the seventh of 
tember, referring to the pact just con- 
lied, he spoke these weighty words: 

It takes more courage to make peace 
hi it takes to make war.” 

Then he spoke of the courage required 
Onake peace he meant, of course, his 
id to apply not to the negotiators and 
gatories of the treaty, who were mere 
gits, but to the sovereigns whose wills 
hy obeyed. ; 

‘uch has been said and written in re- 
ai to the right to declare war and to 
orlude peace, which most constitutions 
“rve, with or without limitations, to the 
reign in monarchies and to the head of 
state in republics, and which in auto- 
‘tically governed countries belongs ex- 
uvely to the monarch. The right to 
care war is certainly open to the gravest 
bye and should be unquestionably sur- 
ded by the most elaborate safeguards. 


| 


pointed by the early conclusion of peace, 
but on the other hand, as they had probably 
been apprehensive of a triumphantly vic- 
torious peace which might have strength- 
ened the hands of the government, they 
had no reason for being dissatisfied with the 
terms of the Portsmouth Treaty. The 
bourgeois liberal parties for similar reasons 
were indifferent to the outcome of the war— 
or sneeringly acquiescent. 

Having been opposed to the war from the 
beginning they were in a position to say: 
“We told you so!” 

Serious opposition to the conclusion of 
what now would be called a premature 
peace came only from military circles and 
from all those to whom the idea of terminat- 
ing an inglorious war by a peace without 
victory presented itself as a painful shock 
to their feelings of patriotism. It was only 
natural that foremost among them should 
have been the Sovereign himself, moved by 
love of country no less than by pride and 
jealous care of the glory of his reign. The 
more admiration was due to him for having 
had the moral courage to silence his personal 


feelings and to conclude an unpopular peace’ 


as soon as he had been convinced that this 
sacrifice was demanded of him in the inter- 
est of the welfare of his country and his 
people. 

But both nations owed a debt of pro- 
found gratitude to the great statesman who 
had the wise insight to realize that the in- 
definite continuation of a war which could 
only end in the exhaustion of one of them 
or of both could not possibly serve the true 
and permanent interests of either side, nor 
of the rest of mankind, and who had the 
moral courage to undertake the delicate 
and risky task of mediation between them, 
undeterred by the apprehension of being 
considered a pacifist. 

This debt of gratitude was frankly and 
unreservedly acknowledged by the rulers 
of both nations, however great may have 
been the disappointment of the militaristic 
elements on both sides, in whose eyes a war 
would naturally be considered rather in the 
light of a prize fight, that can be terminated 
with honor only by a knockout blow dealt 
to the vanquished by the victor. In the 
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eyes of history, however, President Roose- 
velt’s success in bringing about the Ports- 
mouth conference and the consequent 
termination of the war by a peace of justice 
and conciliation will ever be regarded as the 
crowning achievement of his brilliant career 
as a statesman and Chief Magistrate of this 
great nation. . 

In the accomplishment of the delicate 
task he had undertaken President Roose- 
velt was most efficiently seconded by the 
American Ambassador to Russia, Mr. 
George v. L. Meyer, who displayed in the 
execution of his instructions a singularly 
quick perception, unerring judgment and 
skillful handling of the human material he 
had to deal with. President Roosevelt was 
at pains to render ungrudging justice to the 
efficiency of the aid received from his rep- 
resentative. In his autobiography—Pages 
586 and 587—he, referring to the negotia- 
tions connected with the Portsmouth con- 
ference, writes as follows: 


“During the course of the negotiations 
I tried to enlist the aid of the governments 
of one nation which was friendly to Russia 
and of another nation which was friendly 
to Japan in helping to bring about peace. 
I got no aid from either. I did, however, 
receive aid from the Emperor of Germany. 
His ambassador at St. Petersburg was the 
one ambassador who helped the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Meyer, at delicate and 
doubtful points of the negotiation. Mr. 
Meyer, who was, with the exception of Mr. 
White, the most useful diplomat in the 
American service, rendered literally inval- 
uable aid by insisting upon himself seeing 
the Czar at critical periods of the transac- 
tion, when it was no longer possible for 
me to act successfully through the repre- 
sentatives of the Czar, who were often at 
cross purposes with one another.” 


As regards this latter statement the Presi- 
dent, I think, was laboring under some mis- 
apprehension. I hope I have made it clear 
in the preceding chapter of these reminis- 
cences that, contrary to the expectations of 
our well wishers at St. Petersburg, Witte 
and I had on the very day of his arrival in 
New York reached a complete agreement 
as to the conditions of peace we could ac- 
cept, as well as to the conduct of the nego- 
tiations. 

In looking through the pages of the biog- 


| raphy of George von Lengerke Meyer, by 


M.A. De Wolfe Howe, I noteanextractfrom 
a personal letter the ambassador had writ- 
ten to President Roosevelt on the subject 
of the presentation of his letters of credence 
to the Emperor Nicholas, which I take the 
liberty of quoting here, as it permits an 
estimate of the delicacy of the situation 
which he had to deal with and which in the 
end he dealt with most successfully: 

“‘T had hoped,” writes Mr. Meyer, “I 
should see the Emperor alone, as the Eng- 
lish Ambassador had told me that the 
young Empress was influencing her hus- 
band to continue the war and gain a victory. 
I delivered my instructions as cabled by 
Adee on March 27 and she drew nearer 
and never took her eyes off the Czar.. When 
I pronounced the words, ‘At a proper sea- 
gon, when the two warring nations are will- 
ing, the President would gladly use his 
impartial good offices toward the realiza- 
tion of an honorable and lasting peace alike 
advantageous to the parties and beneficial 
to the world,’ his Majesty looked embar- 
rassed and then said: ‘I am very glad to 
hear it,’ but instantly turned the conversa- 
tion upon another subject, never alluding 
to it again.” 

I also find, on Page 171 of the same very 
interesting volume, that Mr. Meyer’s biog- 
rapher, in speaking of his correspondence 
with the President, remarks: ‘“‘The grave 
state of Russia, clearly foreshadowing its 
disasters under the strain of a general war, 
is constantly observed’’—a proof of the 
ambassador’s close observation of existing 
conditions and sagacity in drawing there- 
from the necessary conclusions, a sagacity 
in which the high functionaries, not to call 
them statesmen, of our government showed 
themselves so sadly deficient. 

Soon after we had become settled at the 
embassy at Washington the news from 
Russia began to assume a more and more 
threatening character. It was no longer the 
premonitory rumbling of a coming but still 
distant storm. It was the beginning of the 
Russian Revolution! The curtain had defi- 
nitely risen on the first act of the most 
awful tragedy the world has ever seen. 

In order to convey to the reader an un- 
derstanding of the sinister meaning, as it 
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presented itself from the beginning to th’ 
author of these reminiscences, of the tragi_ 
events of which in the sequel it became hi, 
fate to be a witness, it will be necessary t 
examine the remote and deep-lying cause) 
which, in his opinion, were leading up to th’ 
inevitable final catastrophe that all huma; 
effort was powerless to avert. 
Among these causes we have in the firs’ 
place to consider the national psycholog 
of the great Russian race, the dominan 
race in the conglomerate of races and creed 
that went to constitute the body politie ¢ 
the Russian Empire that was. The mos’ 
illuminating elucidation of this point I fin) 
in an article published some time ago in th, 
New York Evening Post and due to th 
pen of a distinguished countryman ef min¢ 
Count Alexander Soltykoff. I could no} 
I think, do any better than to quote in pay 
what he has to say on the subject. Afte 
stating his conviction that the whole chai 
acter of the Russian nation, as shown in th 
course of Russia’s development, will pre 
vent any restoration of order as long a 
Russians, of whatever party, are alone ir 
trusted with the work, he continues: 


“On what idea of Russian national chai 
acter is this conviction based? On ty 
ideas which are entirely contrary to on/ 
another, and yet both are entirely tru 
These oppositions in Russian character az’ 
one of the most surprising facts of nation; 
psychology. There is, first, a peacefu 
contemplative, self-denying, maysticall 
inclined Russia. Of this Russia a strikin 
delineation is given in the famous pictui 
Holy Russia, of our painter Nesterof 
There is a second Russia which is as savagi 
unscrupulous and bloodthirsty as the fir 
Russia is holy. This is the Russia not of th 
painter Nesteroff, but the Russia of eli 
mental chaos; the Russia of the savag 
Cossack anarchy of olden time; of the pre|| 
ent’ day madness; of the rebel Pugatel 
eff; of the wholesale country-mansio 
burnings known as illuminations in 19() 
and 1918; a Russia of robbery, intoxici 
tion, greed and wickedness, which is B} 
zantine to the marrow and full of eyei| 
corruption and injustice; the Russia of th 
mass murders of Ivan the Terrible and tI 
mass terror of Lenine. The weak and fr 
signed Russia of Nesteroff and the ragir| 
and blasphemous Russia of Lenine ai 
equally genuine faces of the same doubl 
headed nation. That fact runs through a 
our history, beginning with our Scythia’ 
forerunners, whose character was such thi | 
they were given the rdle of executioners || 
Greek tragedy, but who were also gooi) 
natured and generous and had distin’ 
artistic instincts. The anarchical inconsis 
encies of the Russian national characti’ 
to-day are nothing but the ancient chaos 
Scythia. Nearly all Russian characteristi 
make for oppositions, anarchy, and chao | 
The Russian likes primitive, rudimentai | 
and mechanical things. He detests mode | 
ation, which he regards’ as compulsio 
while order seems to him violence, at 
power arbitrariness. He does not like ciy 
lization, which is order and subordinatio 
and the only equality he understands is 0 
equality of chaos.” 


q 
These characteristics, though too wide | 
generalized and presented by Count Solt;| 
koff in an exaggerated, lurid form, 4 
nevertheless substantially true and go f) 
toward explaining why at the very mome)| 
the restraining power of the state—let | 
call it Monarchy or Autocracy or Ozarism: 
was suppressed the nation lapsed at on | 
into a condition of mild anarchy, seeming 
innocuous in the beginning—which 4 
counts for the pans of rapture with whil| 
the bloodless revolution, the triumph | 
democracy and the dawn of liberty we) 
hailed by public opinion all over # 
world—but which was bound, fatally, 0 
avoidably, to end in the unspeakable he 
rors of the bloody terrorism in whose dead 
grip Russia has been agonizing ever sinc 
But these national characteristics don 
throw a sufficient light on the causes whi 
created conditions so exceptionally fave, 
able to the success of the criminal activ! ~ 
of our revolutionary parties. These caus 
must be sought for partly in the gener 
trend of the country’s historical develo 
ment, partly in the rather communist 
doctrine adopted as the basic principle, 
the agrarian reform, as well as in the } 
troduction of universal military service a! 
in the direction of the government polici 
pursued ever since the epoch of the gre 
reforms of the Emperor Alexander I. { 
(Continued on Page 169) 


(Continued from Page 166) 

Russia’s historical development as a 
liropean Power dates, properly speaking, 
cly from the time of Peter the Great. 
at truly great monarch’s political genius 
ride him realize that his country’s salva- 
tn could lie only in its thorough Euro- 
yanization and its definitive breaking 
lyse from the fetters of its barbaric and 
Ezantine past. He set to work with an 
ergy and consistence second only to the 
sage ruthlessness of a Lenine, and by 
eating an all-powerful bureaucracy on 
> Prussian model and an efficient army, 
awell as by forcing upon a part of the 
uper crust of the people a thin veneer of 
ystern civilization and habits, he suc- 
eded in the end in causing Russia to be 
aepted on a footing of equality as a mem- 
b of the family of European nations. 

3ut in reaching the goal of his ambition 
hhad unwittingly laid the foundation of 
acondition the logical development of 
wich was to become one of the chief ele- 
nnts making for the country’s downfall 
al ruin—the sharply defined division of 
f} nation into two classes: On top, the 
eicated class, or Intelligentzia, compris- 
in all educated people, officials, business 
ai professional men as well as revolu- 
fiaarysocialists and anarchists; and, below, 
t] masses, the bulk of the nation and its 
minstay, the peasantry steeped in dark- 
nis and ignorance. As time went on and 
witern culture was sinking deeper roots 
ul penetrating into wider circles of the 
ayer crust, leaving the masses almost 
mouched, the gulf dividing the two 
maerically monstrously unequal parts of 
J nation was becoming ever more impass- 
ul2, creating between them an atmosphere 
yimutual noncomprehension, fruitful of 
nadicable distrust, undying hatred and 
der contempt. 

nd when at the moment of the supreme 
wis of the country’s history the childish 
nympetence and helpless imbecility of the 
ha ruling bureaucracy had let slip from 
tsoalsied hands the reins of power, it was 
hs same fateful veil of noncomprehension 
vich obscured the vision of their still more 
nmpetent and still more helpless suc- 
eors, and caused them to suffer the reins 
if ower to be seized by a sinister mounte- 
ak of socialism, with the result that after 
ijspeedy and ignominious collapse the 
aon found itself helplessly abandoned to 
h tender mercies of a crew of fanatic 
inaries with their following of murder- 
ubandits who have turned a once great 
i prosperous empire into a primitive 
‘Lerness of barbarism, a prison, a lunatic 
sjum and a slaughterhouse. 

he reader may have been astounded at 
Ncomprising in the same class with pro- 
sonal and business people such extreme 
laents as officialdom, including reac- 
“ary obscurantism on one side, and 
svlutionary parties, including socialists 
nanarchists, on the other. The explana- 
0, however, is a simple one. They all 
roart and parcel of the Intelligentzia as 
© as of the nation and of the race to 
ith they belong, and have therefore an 
jul share in essential national or racial 
acteristics; such, for instance, as a 
sain proneness to anarchy, as Count 
oykoff rightly points out in his above- 
wed article. If anarchy can be at work 
lv it can also function above. That 
li was the case has been amply proved. 


ut an institution as the notorious - 


kranka—in English “Bureau of Pro- 
on” or “of Public Safety’’—invested 
ttalmost unlimited discretionary powers, 
character of whose truly anarchic 
‘tity has been sufficiently stigmatized 
y he proved fact that it used to have in 
ssmploy agents like the phenomenal 
lin Azeff, who was making it a practice 
 tganize murders of grand dukes and 
usters, and at the same time to betray 
tetrators of these crimes and their ac- 
mlices to the secret police—has un- 
utedly, by exciting public indignation 
loxasperation to fever heat, contributed 
wrfully toward creating a situation 
li from which seemed to many well- 
e1ing and loyal people possible only 
tagh a revolutionary overthrow of the 
wnment, 
Thas, moreover, demonstrated its own 
t) inefficiency since all these Lenines, 
‘wkys, Zinovieffs and other Bolshevist 
ers, Whatever their revolutionary pseu- 
rms may be, have at one time or other 
€ in the clutches of the Okhranka, been 
pitants of Russian state prisons or been 
tical exiles in Siberia, from which they 
irently have not had any great difficulty 
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in escaping; a circumstance which, by the 
way, seems to justify some doubts as to the 
veracity of many of the stories of the fright- 
ful cruelties said to have been practiced on 
political prisoners and exiles in Russia and 
Siberia, stories which for years have been 
assiduously spread in this and other coun- 
tries by Russian revolutionists and their 
friends. 

This pronenessto anarchy noted by Count 
Soltykoff as a national ‘characteristie— 
which at the extremities of the social scale 
Is apt to take the form at one end of open 
revolt against all law and order, and at the 
other of lawless tyranny—manifests itself 
in the mentality of the nation as a whole, in 
its present stage of political development, 
as an absence of that reverence for and un- 
questioning submission to the majesty, of 
the law which alone can render a nation fit 
for a republican form of government as it 
should be; that is to say, a government of 
laws and not of men. 

One of the consequences of the historical 
development of the nation, with its en- 
forced and artificially fostered assimilation 
of western culture and civilization, aside 
from the complete cultural separation of 
the classes from the masses, has been the 
creation and the gradual growth of what 
must be called an intellectual proletariat. 
From the very beginning of Peter the 
Great’s reformatory activity the necessity 
made itself felt to provide for a constant 
supply of the requisite human material 
competent to fill the ranks of the newly 
created bureaucracy, which at first was or- 
ganized and functioned with the aid and 
under the supervision of foreigners. To fill 
this want various educational establish- 
ments, colleges and universities were being 
gradually founded and endowed with spe- 
cial privileges, opening to their graduates 
access to positions in the civil service, for 
the occupancy of which the possession by 
candidates for office of a college or univer- 
sity degree was made compulsory. The 
chances of securing permanent salaried 
positions in the civil service, as well as an 
ample supply of small scholarships, ena- 
bling even the poorest students to struggle 
through a course of studies, attracted to 
the universities a constantly growing num- 
ber of youths, such as in other countries 
would have gone into trade or business. 

The result was that the supply of duly 
patented candidates for positions in the 
government service began to outrun the 
demand to an ever-increasing extent, and 
that numberless young men without quali- 
fications for any other career were being 
left to shift for themselves, penniless and 
embittered by failure to secure the coveted 
prize, fillmg the ranks of a disgruntled in- 
tellectual proletariat, ready to fall an easy 
prey to the blandishments of revolutionary 
agitators of every description. 

Given the proneness of the national men- 
tality to a certain vague idealism, it is not 
to be wondered at that they should have 
felt particularly attracted to the new faith, 
which is taking the place of the waning 
belief in revealed religion with its promises 
of eternal bliss beyond the grave by hold- 
ing out to suffering humanity the assurance 
of felicity to be attained here and now by 
the simple process of socialization of the 
means of production and the abolition of 
private property. It was thus that our 
universities had to some extent become the 
breeding places for the rank and file of the 
army of revolutionary socialism, which 
with truly religious fanaticism was working 
at the destruction of the social fabric of the 
state in order to erect on its ruins the fan- 
tastic structure of its socialistic Utopia. 
The realization of this wild dream in oceans 
of the blood and tears of a once great na- 
tion the world is witnessing at present, 
seemingly unconscious of its sinister mean- 
ing and formidable menace to our race and 
to civilization. 

If now we turn to the examination of the 
conditions which have rendered it possible 
for the revolutionary parties to raise in re- 
volt the immense but inert and inarticulate 
mass of the peasantry—the bulk and main- 
stay of the nation—the root of the evil will 
be discovered in the agrarian reform which 
accompanied the emancipation of the 
serfs, little more than half a century ago, 
and in the basic principles on which the 
reform was planned. . 

In the first place the reform recognized 
in principle the right of serfs to the owner- 
ship of some part of the land they had been 
tilling for centuries in the service of their 
masters. Now the adoption of this prin- 
ciple meant on one hand an invasion of 
the right of property in the land, however 
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Bubble Grains 
At Bedtime 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not for breakfasts only. Serve them 
for luncheons and suppers. Float in every bowl of milk. 


These are bubble grains, airy, crisp and toasted, puffed to eight times 
normal size. No other dainty in existence makes the milk dish so enticing. 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


Consider Puffed Wheat. Here is whole wheat made delightful, both in 
texture and in taste. 


Under Prof. Anderson’s process, every food cell is exploded. Digestion 
is made easy and complete. 


It supplies whole-wheat nutrition. It does not tax the stomach. It makes 
milk inviting, and every child should drink a pint a day. 
Serve as a breakfast dainty. Mix with your fruits. 


But don’t forget 
that Puffed Grains also form the ideal bedtime dish. 


Puffed Grains are the greatest of grain 
foods and the most enticing. Serve all 
three kinds. Let children revel in them. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 
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Try Melted Butter 


on the grains some morning. Add cream 
then, if you wish. This adds a new delight. 


A New Pancake Delight 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed with 
ground Puffed Rice. It makes fluffy pancakes 
with a nut-like taste—the finest pancakes ever 
served. The flour is self-raising. “Simply add 
milk or water. Ask your grocer for Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour and you'll have a new delight, 
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Health, the Greatest 
Human Asset 


Good health 1s essential to the 
enjoyment of life and to the 
efficient conduct of our busi- 
ness affairs. 

Dyspepsia and other mild 
forms of indigestion are often- 
times the forerunners in un- 
dermining the health of men 
and women. 

Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum has been found gener- 
ally effective in maintaining 
good digestion. 
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American Chicle Company 
New York 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Kansas City 


San Francisco Rochester 
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acquired, whether. by inheritance of ances- 


tral land. grants, dating back sometimes | 


hundreds of years, or by purchase, thereby 
subverting the very idea of the inviolabil- 
ity of a right which is the foundation of the 
structure of all civilized society, and on the 
other hand it did not go far enough to sat- 
isfy the conception by. the serfs of their 
rights as illustrated by the familiar slogan 
applied to their relations to their masters: 
‘We are yours, but the land is ours.” 

Serfdom . having. been abolished there 
were no more masters, and consequently 
the land—all the land, not merely a small 
part of it—they thought was to become 
theirs. It was easy to see what a hold this 
conception of their rights, in its indisputa- 
bly logical simplicity, was bound to have 
on the untutored minds of the peasantry. 
Therefore when they found that they had 
been. deceived in their expectations and 
when they realized, moreover, that what- 
ever little land had been allotted to them 
instead of being a free gift would have to be 
redeemed by. annual._payments, it was but 
natural that they should have concluded 
that such cruel injustice. could have been 
inflicted on them only through the treach- 
ery and deceit of faithless officials acting 
under the influence of their powerful 
greedy landlords in evident defiance and 
frustration of the benevolent intentions of 
an all-gracious and all-merciful Czar. 

This psychological side of the agrarian 
problem and the consequences of the short- 
sighted and imprudent way it had been 
dealt with by the government did not es- 
cape the attention of that shrewd ob- 
servor of Russian conditions, Mr. E. H. 
Wilcox, whose judgment was seldom at 
fault except when it was blinded by his 
patriotic desire to find in Russia what he 
was looking for and had mistaken for the 
people’s real feelings, the fervid enthusiasm 
for the war displayed by the Duma leaders 
and that part of the Intelligentzia. which 
was hoping for the collapse of the autocracy 
and the introduction of a parliamentary 
régime as an outcome of the war, whether 
victorious or otherwise. This is what he has 
to say on the subject, quoting from pages 2 
and 3 of his interesting book Russia’s 
Ruin: 


“Tt was in this way that the peasants 
reconciled the acute sense of grievance 
under which they lived with their feeling of 
superstitious reverence toward the Czars. 
That reconciliation, which was the most 
serious impediment to the propaganda car- 
ried on in the villages by the Social- 
Revolutionaries, was first undermined by 
the direct action of the Czars themselves. 
On their accessions to the throne, both 
Alexander III and Nicholas II told the 
deputations which brought them the hom- 
age of the peasants that the popular expec- 
tation of the new reign opening with a 
general land partition was without founda- 
tion; and, in order that the lesson might 
not escape the attention of those for whom 
it was meant, a picture of the Czar pro- 
nouncing it was placarded in every village. 
In this way it was first brought home to the 
peasants that the Czar himself was opposed 
to what they regarded as their right; and 
the Social-Revolutionaries were’ not slow 
in working upon their newly awakened 
consciousness.” 


In their criminal propaganda among the 
peasantry the Social-Revolutionaries, by 
concealing from their victims the fact, as 
easily capable of proof as a simple arithme- 
tic problem, that there is not in the coun- 
try enough arable land in the possession of 
large and medium landowners to produce, 
if equally divided among all the peasants, 
an increase of their holdings of more than 
one or at the utmost two acres in each indi- 
vidual case, are guilty of the same decep- 
tion which constitutes the fundamental 
fallacy of socialistic doctrine, always care- 
fully slurred over—the belief in the possibil- 
ity of assuring an increase of the permanent 
material well-being of the many by the 
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| 
socialization of the accumulated wealt} 
the few or by the prevention of its aceu)). 
lation, a belief which appeals so powerf: 
to one of the basest, but, alas, ineradics 
instinets of mankind. i.) 
Another feature of the plan adoptecy 
the settlement of the agrarian question 
the time of the emancipation of the 
led to the most disastrous consequen s 
inasmuch as it was the direct cause 4 
gradual and most serious impoverishm | 
of the peasantry, of a marked deteri(. 
tion of agriculture and a correspone 
decrease of its productiveness over an |. 
mense expanse of arable land in the pos\,. 
sion of the peasantry. It consisted in ¢ 
allotment of the land taken from , 
estate owners, not to individual peag; \ 
in personal ownership but to their yill« 
communities in communal ownership. 
In devising this plan the statesmen } 
fathered it -had seemingly a double ob | 
in. view: First—and, so to speak, inci - 
tally—to facilitate the collection of ¢ 
taxes destined to cover the interest | 
amortization of the bonds which had t¢ 
issued to the estate owners in redemp}) 
of their lands allotted to the peasantry; | 
secondly—this was evidently the m) 
point—to prevent the formation of ar | 
landless proletariat by assuring to eyy 
peasant an inalienable share in the ¢- 
munal property. The originators of § 
plan, inspired apparently by that drea\ 
idealism, tainted with vague socialisti 
communistic leanings so characteristii | 
the national mentality, had evidently | 
sight of a simple circumstance which § 
obviously bound in the long run not ¢j 
to defeat the main object they had in y¥ 
but also to render even superficial eull¢ 
of the soil by time-honored traditic|] 
methods more and more difficult and 
attempts at improved intensive cult i 
matter of sheer impossibility—I mean ¢ 
gradual increase of the population belc- 
ing to a naturally prolific race, which we | 
unavoidably necessitate from time to te 
a redistribution of the individual share a 
the common property allotted to the m| 
bers of the commune, and their ultine 
parceling into strips of land of such dim - 
tive dimensions as to render them unfit ? 
any kind of cultivation. It is needles\0 
insist on the dangerous character of ¢ 
discontent which the gradual impover - 
ment of the peasantry, mainly due to § 
medieval system of communal land ten }, 
was due to breed. oa 
I have mentioned above the introduc 
of universal short-time military servic § 
one of the contributory causes facilita ¢ 
a successful revolution. This asser 1 
would hardly be accepted as conclu ¢ 
without some further explanation. 1 
olden days, when our comparatively s1/] 
standing army was a strictly professi |! 
one, it could, though drafted. by consc + 
tion from a rather peaceful peasantry & 
drilled, thanks to the length of compul: y 
service — twenty-five years —of the i 
scripts, into an extremely efficient, in tl 
days perhaps the most efficient figh 2 
force in Europe, and. could be implicy 
relied upon to render any successful rey - 
tionary movement a matter of impossibil '. 
Not. so, however, our modern army, f 
enormous size, drafted for a short-t 
service from a peasantry seething with - 
content and hatred of the class to w! 
its officers belong; it could not only # 
be relied on for the repression of a ser § 


‘revolutionary outbreak but constitute é 


very dangerous element which, as su > 
quent events have demonstrated, was lily 
at any time to take an active part mart 
lution or even to initiate one itself. 
Such was the threatening aspect of © 
situation when Count Witte was appe! 
to, shortly after his return from the pt ® 
conference at Portsmouth, to take holt’ 
affairs with which the government of ° 
day had shown itself incompetent to dis 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourteenth of a +e 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will ap! 
in an early issue. 
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Three seasons he stayed with the farmer, 
then struck for more pay, was refused and 
walked ten miles into Pontiac, where he 
found work round a hotel. Two months 
later Frederick H. Bailey and Benjamin 
Stevens, advance agents of the Robinson & 
Lake show, came to Pontiac. Bailey was 
much taken with young McGinnis and 
sook him along with him. The name of 
McGinnis was dropped. From then on he 
was known as a Bailey and his career as a 
showman had begun. He stayed on with 
the show, doing various jobs, winter- 
ng in Cincinnati and sometimes 
n winter doing billposting 
ind once in a while the wait- 
ng act. For a time dur- 
ng the Civil War he was 
1 sutler’s clerk with 
‘he army and dis- 
hharged his duties 
vith eredit and abil- 
ty. After the war 
ie found his way 
jack to the show 
jusiness again. 

In 1878 he in- 
ested his savings 
fa quarter inter- 
st in the Hem- 
aing, Cooper & 
Nhitby show. The 
‘ext year Whitby 
vas killed while 
olleeting tickets at 
he door and Bailey 
‘equired his interest. 
“he year following he 
‘ought out Hemming’s 
ights and it was then 
nown as the Cooper & 
sailey show. In 1876 Mr. 
\ailey took the show to Aus- 
valia, coming home by the 
ay of South America. After the 
turn of the Cooper & Bailey 
1ow to the United States there commenced 
| bitter rivalry between it and that of 
‘arnum. It was so bitter that it bid fair to 
e financially disastrous to both. Just at 
he critical moment in the Cooper & Bailey 
iow a big female elephant gave birth to a 
aby elephant, the first ever born in cap- 
vity. Mr. Barnum was quick to see the 
1ormous advantage it would give his com- 
etitors and he wired them an offer of a 
undred thousand dollars for it. Bailey 
‘so grasped the opportunity. He refused 
le offer, and as soon as he reached the 
rritory of his rival he covered everything 
sight with paper headed, “‘What Barnum 
links of the baby elephant,’’ and followed 
ith a reproduction of Barnum’s telegram 
fering the big price for the youngster. It 

‘ought him immense business and for 
ice Barnum was beaten at his own spe- 
alty—publicity. 

|By the end of the season Barnum was 
pty anxious to make peace, so much so 
jat he offered J. L. Hutchinson an interest 
: his show without money if he could in- 
(ice Bailey to join hands with him. Hutch- 
ison took hold of the matter and was 
‘ecessful. The firm then became Barnum, 
ailey& Hutchinson. Subsequently Hutch- 
ison retired. Bailey bought out what was 
I't of the Cooper interest and the combi- 
ition became Barnum & Bailey. ‘‘The 
(eatest”” had been formed. 


The Partners Contrasted 


From the moment the junction was 
€ected innovation was the order. The 
jJactical management of the show slipped 
€a matter of course into the hands of the 
jnior partner, and he began a series of new 
éd novel undertakings in the show line 
Wich have made the name Barnum & 
liley more widely known than any amuse- 
Int aggregation that ever existed; and 
tough Barnum and Bailey are both dead 
éd the circus has been owned for more 
tan ten years by the Ringlings, it is still 
kown to the public as the Barnum & 
hiley show. 

I joined Barnum & Bailey soon after the 
f at the Bridgeport winter quarters in 
‘ich most of the animals perished. I was 
ling in St. Louis when Mr. Bailey tele- 
&phed that he would like to have me take 
i of a menagerie for him. After I had 
vepted his offer he sent me word to find 
4d buy four white mules and bring them 
est with me. I was two or three weeks 
ling four that matched sufficiently well, 
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BIG SHOWMEN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


but at last satisfied myself. That summer 
I was frequently away from the show buy- 

ing animals to add to the menagerie. 
There was a striking contrast between 
Barnum and Bailey. Barnum was a big, 
strong man; Bailey was small and thin; 
Barnum was seldom troubled; Bailey was 
always anxious. There was never a man 
who loved publicity more than Barnum, 
while Bailey disliked personal notoriety to 
such an extent that he seldom permitted 
the use of his photograph. He enjoyed best 
being the great silent power that 


Barnum was seldom round 
and paid little or no at- 
tention to details. Bailey 
was the first man to ap- 
pear in the morning 
and no detail was too 
small for him to con- 
sider. He took es- 
pecial delight in 
waking men up on 
a Sunday morning 
and getting them 
busy. 
Mr. Bailey was 
generous with his 
superintendents 
and foremen, and 
would spend any 
amount of money 
to keep the show 
up to the standard 
he had set for it, 
but he objected to 
paying the working- 
man much or raising 
his pay,-holding that it 
spoiled him. No matter 
how often or under what 
circumstances he passed one, 
he would give him a ride. 
He considered Friday his lucky 
day and would start new projects 
then if possible. He liked to be able to 
begin the season by moving from Bridgeport 
to Madison Square Garden in New York on 
a Friday. It was Mr. Bailey who did away 
with the custom of putting the names of 
individual performers on his posters. Now 
the billboards only tell of the wonders of 
the show, not of individuals. 


Al Tardy Bonus 


Mr. Bailey came often to the menagerie 
and always discussed special matters with 
me. One season an emu was taken sick 
while we were on the road. Mr. Bailey 
was positive it was going to die. 

I said to him one day when he had been 
unusually sure it was nearly done for: “‘ Mr. 
Bailey, that bird will live to go into winter 
quarters.” 

“Conklin,” he replied, “‘if that bird lives 
to get back to Bridgeport I’ll give you a 
nice present.” 

After a time the bird became as well as 
ever. 

Mr. Bailey seemed to. have forgotten 
what he had said and I did not mention it. 

After we had got nicely settled in winter 
quarters, one day when he was going round 
the building with me and we had stopped 
in front of the emu’s cage, I observed: “ Mr. 
Bailey, there’s your bird.’ 

He made no reply, but the next time he 
came to Bridgeport I said the same thing. 
He paid no attention, but the third time it 
happened he turned to me and said: “By 
the way, Conklin, didn’t I promise you 
something in connection with this bird?’’ 
I admitted that he had and when he went 
away I was fifty dollars rieher. 

Frequently between the afternoon and 
evening performances some of the men 
would gather in groups and play checkers. 
Though Mr. Bailey never joined in the game, 
he enjoyed watching it, and it was no un- 
usual sight to see him seated where he could 
watch each move, chewing away on an 
elastic band and slowly turning his pocket 
knife between a thumb and forefinger. He 
never had anything to say about the game; 
in fact, he seldom spoke to anyone round 
the show except on business, but if one of 
the players lost. his temper Mr. Bailey 
would laugh heartily. 

Mr. Bailey was always nervous about 
storms, especially when the performance 
was going on. If it began to look black he 
would sit outside on some convenient wagon 
and watch the clouds. Every canvas fore- 
man and every superintendent who came 


made the show go and grow. | 
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AREY shingles are so long 
lasting and beautiful that 
they are used on the finest 

churches, residences and_ public 
buildings. 


They cost so much less to buy, 
lay and maintain, and they give 
so many more years of wear per 
dollar of cost that they are used on 
inexpensive buildings as well. 


They do not rot, the nail heads 
that fasten them do not rust off, 
they do not dry out, curl or split, 
ice action does not cause them to 
chip, wind does not loosen them. 


This is because the body of the 
shingle is made of wool felt satu- 
rated and built up with Carey 
tempered asphalt which protects 
the nail heads and makes the 
shingle elastic, flexible and perma- 
nently water-proof. 


Carey Shingles meet the requirements 
of building laws and fire underwriters. 
They are surfaced with crushed slate 
which is spark-proof. 


They are offered in red or green 
shades—the natural fadeless slate: colors. 
They require no paint to keep them 
permanently beautiful. 


Prospective Builders— 
Ask for Booklet ‘N”’ 


DEALERS—Write for Booklet “B” on 
the Carey Building and Insulating 
Materials—and Successful Sales Plans. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


500-520 Wayne Ave., Lockland, 


Built-Up Roofs 


Roll Roofings 


Insulating Papers 
Asfaltslate Shingles 85% Magnesia Pipe 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wall Board 
Roof Paints 


and Boiler Coverings Damp-Proofing Comp’ds 
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#O YOU think better when you 
(as smoke? Most smokers feel 
22) that they do. And this feeling 

is based on physiological fact. 

The enjoyment and satisfaction, 
the atmosphere of contentment 
have a direct influence on the 
mental processes—the mind works 
more naturally, more easily. 

Why rob yourself of half the 
benefit by smoking the wrong kind 
of cigars? 

The Girard gives you all the 
pleasure and more, but with no 
come-back on your nerves, your 
heart or your digestion. 

A mellow, full-flavored Havana 
smoke, the cigar above all for 
health and pleasure combined. 

Sold by progressive dealers 
everywhere. 


‘ 
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Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 48 years 
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within speaking distance of him he would 
call to and ask, ‘What do you think of it?” 

If they replied that it looked bad he 
would turn the knife faster and chew harder 
on the rubber band and just as soon as he 
felt the wind begin to blow he would shout, 
“Conklin, get the elephants outside.” 

Mr. Bailey, like Mr. Barnum, died while 
the show was in Madison Square Garden. 
Both left us in the month of April, Mr. 
Barnum on the seventh and Mr. Bailey on 
the eleventh. But Mr. Bailey outlived his 
partner fifteen years, his death not occur- 
ring until 1906. Another singular thing 
about the important dates of their lives was 
that Mr. Bailey’s birthday was on July 
fourth and Mr. Barnum’s on the fifth of the 
same month. 

Mr. Bailey’s death was the result of the 
bite of some sort of an insect. He had gone 
early to the. Garden to superintend the 
placing of earth that was being brought in 
to make a ring. While there something bit 
him on the nose. Either the bite of the 
insect was poisonous or it became infected, 
for trouble developed soon after, erysipelas 
set in, and in a few days he was dead. 

IT saw Mr. Bailey for the last time on the 
afternoon before he gave up to his illness. 
He overheard me discussing the arrange- 
ment of the cages with one of the superin- 
tendents and called us both into the office 
saying, ‘Perhaps I can help you.” He 
showed the same amount of interest as 
usual and gave me directions to put more 
animals in the cages than I had. We little 
thought as we left the office that he was a 
mortally sick man, but it was only a few 
days later that we went to Mount Vernon 
to attend his funeral. 

In the spring of 1875 W. W. Cole bought 
my cage of lions from Pogey O’Brien and 
I was sold along with the lions. That is, it 
was a part of the bargain that I was to go 
to Cole when the lions did, perform them, 
superintend his menagerie and train his 
elephants. Besides the lions, Pogey sold 
him four other cages of animals, an elephant 
and a miscellaneous collection of parade 
wagons and circus equipment. With one 
man to help me care for the animals I 
started for the South. 

At New Orleans we were met by Oscar 
Hyatt, an agent of Cole’s, who told us that 
Cole and the show were at Galveston and 
we were to join it there. I found that 
Hyatt had engaged transportation for us 
on a steamer called the Gussie, belonging 
to the Morgan Line. The five cages of ani- 
mals were lashed to the upper deck, the 
wagons put down in the hold, and my helper 
and I, with Queen Anne, the elephant, 
were put into the steerage. Amongst other 
freight on board there was a lot of flour in 
barrels and the captain had the deck hands 
pile a lot of the barrels up round Queen 
Anne so that they made a sort of box stall, 
which separated her from the immigrants. 

When the boat was ready to cast off 
Hyatt handed me a dollar and a half to pay 
for meals, explaining that he could give me 
no more as he was broke; wished me good 
luck and promptly disappeared. As it was 
a three-day trip it did not look as though 
we would live very high, but I found the 
captain was-interested in the animals; so 
each day when I went up to care for them 
I gave a little performance for his benefit 
and as a result had a stateroom and all I 
wanted to eat. 


An Elephant Whitewasher 


I was wakened in the middle of the sec- 
ond night by an uproar in the steerage and 
knew by the sound that Queen Anne was 
in some way involved, and I hurried down 
to see what was the matter. Much to my 
astonishment the first thing I could dis- 
tinguish in the almost total darkness were 
groups of white figures huddled in every 
available corner. Seemingly the immigrants 
had suddenly been turned into ghosts. 

The explanation of the mystery was soon 
found. Queen Anne had broken open some 
of the barrels and tried to eat the flour. 
The moisture in her trunk had made a 
sticky paste of it which soon became un- 
comfortable, and in her attempt to clear it 
out she had not only created a panic among 
the immigrants but covered them with flour 
as well. Apparently she enjoyed the com- 
motion, for when I got to her she was still 
amusing ‘herself by filling her trunk with 
flour and blowing it all over the foreigners. 
I soon put a stop to her fun and after some 
difficulty got the steerage calmed down. 

We reached Galveston at nine o’clock at 
night. I had never been there before, had 


. | never seen Cole and there was no one to 
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meet me. I went ashore and learned o 
inquiry that the show was some distanc 
out of the town on the beach, I final], 
found it, and on asking for Mr. Cole had | 
tall, sad, scholarly looking man pointed or 
to me. I introduced myself, and afte! 
greeting me good-naturedly and _ askin 
about the things in my care he turned wy. 
over to Al Richards, another of his agent! 
Richards went back to the boat with nr 
and we got the stuff off and out to the sho 
and then he took me into the town and pi 
me up at a hotel. I was dead tired, but 
had scarcely blown out my candle befo) 
I felt something that induced me to strike 
light. I saw quite enough to convince n) 
that I could sleep better elsewhere. 
dressed again as quickly as possible ay 
made my way back to the show on ¢} 
beach and slept the rest of the night in t} 
band wagon. The next day I told Cole || 
my experience. He was indignant and gay 
Richards a stiff laying out for it, and as’ 
result I was furnished with first-class hot 
accommodations. 

We started out that season from Galye 
ton billed as W. W. Cole’s New York ar 
New Orleans Circus and Menagerie. Co) 
was a pioneer in the art of using great qua) 
tities of printer’s ink in advertising a sho) 
and he was also one of the first—if not #] 
first—to use lithographed posters and i 
all his competitors by putting up 100-she 
bills to advertise his attractions. 


Stuffing Whales and Public 


In those days towns were not equippi| 
with permanent billboards as now and ¢] 
owner of a show not only had to proyi\| 
advertising matter but he must have bu! 
in each town a board to display it. Colk| 
billboard announcements never belittl| 
his show or failed to attract a large amou 
of attention, which sometimes reacted u| 
pleasantly. Such was the case with 1| 
much-advertised stuffed whale, which dr¢ 
heavily until the public discovered that | 
was simply a clever fake made of papic| 
maché. This knowledge created so mu! 
resentment that in order to show again a| 
other season in the region where the whe! 
had been exhibited Cole had to change t | 
name and appearance of the show and 
some towns suppress certain acts, for if t| 
people ‘had realized that it was the sar) 
show they would have wrecked the wh«| 
outfit. | 

Previous to going on the road with Cc) 
T had traveled only with a wagon show, b 
when we started out from Galveston i 
went by rail. Though it was a decided i) 
provement over wagon travel, it was 1) 
from being what it is to-day. We had | 
cars of our own, no sleepers, no throu) 
trains. The roads were not of unifo) 
gauge and each junction point meant t 
changing of all our stuff from one train 
another. Frequently we were routed 0| 
twice in one night to make a shift, but ev | 
under such difficulties there were m(| 
opportunities to sleep than with a wag | 
show. We carried planks which we | 
along on top of the seat backs, making 
platform on which to spread our beds. | 

Cole was born in New York City i| 
house on Houston Street in 1847. He ca} 
of a race of show people. The father wa 
contortionist. The mother before marria| 
was a Cooke, a member of the famous ¢) 
cus family of the same name in Scotlar_ 
She was a “high school” rider and w) 
walker of considerable reputation. 
young Cole was a few years old his fatt| 
died. Later on his mother married Mi 
Orton, another circus man, who had asm| 
show of his own. Orton was what W) 
known as a four-and-six-horse rider. C'| 
and his mother traveled with Orton and], 
show. Here Cole learned the rudiments 
the show business, trying his hand at 0) 
time and another at all the various ang | 
of it. He had not been long with the Ort 
show before he began running a gambli_ 
device for himself in the side show eallec| 
“spindle and eight-die case.’’ He-was Ve 
successful with it and made a lot of mon 
from the start. 7 | 

After Orton had been living with Col! 
mother a few years he became enamor 
of the snake charmer and his wife left hi 
got a divorce and took back the name) 
Cole. Then she and her son started © 
with a small show of their own. Mh 
they had no animals. Later they bit 
some for one season from a man in Dett'\” 
and a fellow by the name of Paulsci 
went with them to perform the lions. | 
was the next season that Cole bought 

(Concluded on Page 177) 
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(Concluded from Page 174) gone have your men take it out. But what- = 
umber of cages of animals from Pogey ever she wants to do let her do it. If she CJES 


‘Brien, started a menagerie of his own comes in and tells you to kill one of the 


ad I went to-him. animals you kill it and I’ll stand back of 
Cole’s show was very successful from the you.” 

art. It was a fixed policy with him to I did as he told me and Mrs. Cole and I 
int new territory. He not only carefully later became the best of friends. 


udied the map, but he kept close note of She said to me once: “Conklin, don’t 
mditions in different sections of the coun- ever leave Will. As long as Will has a show 
y and tried to keep his show in the most you stay with him”—and I did. 
vosperous. He also closely watched the Cole was not married until 1885. On 
evelopment of new regions. and often Christmas Day of that year he wedded 
lled a town before the railroad into it Miss Margaret Koble, of Quincy, Illinois. 
as completed in order to be the first one He gave a big dinner to the show to cele- 
; show there. His show was the first to brate the event. His wife never traveled 
favel over the Southern Pacific from Los with the show and after a few years she 
ageles to El Paso and it was also the first got Cole to give up the show business. 
{make a tour over the Northern Pacific, Relations between the wife and the mother 
ising in the Puget Sound country. He were not cordial and the mother did not 
tok his show to New Zealand and Aus-_ live in the son’s family, but his attention to 
iulia in 1880, returning to San Francisco her was constant and loyal and they were 
j the spring of 1881. seen riding together almost daily. 
Cole looked the least like a showman of Cole died of pneumonia at his winter 
sy person I ever saw engaged in the busi- home in the Biltmore Hotel, Madison 
rss. He much more resembled a clergy- Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York 
rm or a scholar or even a poet. In fact I City, on March 10, 1915. His estate was 
lve known him to be mistaken for a estimated at more than five million dollars. 
rnister. In his will he left five thousand dollars to 
[ never knew anyone who disliked to be the Trinity Episcopal Church of Paterson, 
sown so much as he did. He would never New Jersey, as a memorial to his mother, 
tid door, though his mother and Uncle who was actively connected with it for 
Pnry did almost every day, and he issued thirty-five years. 
siet orders to his men that if any person There were also bequests to other 
aed which was Mr. Cole to say they did churches, hospitals and various charitable 
ni know. It was no idle command, as_ organizations. 
nny who disobeyed it found to their sor- 
m7. Pictures of him are very rare. The Mr. Bailey’s death back in 1906 left the 
0: I have was taken in 1876 and was given great show without a head for the first 
m by his mother. time. William Washington Cole took 
“he Cole show was very different from charge of it for the rest of that season. 
alothers in that it was very democratic. During the summer it was sold to the 
livas known far and wide as the “home tingling Brothers. One day Otto Ringling 
Iw.” Cole used to eat with the men in came and arranged with me to stay in 
I cook tent. The tables were all set alike. charge of the menagerie after he and his 
P laborers fared as well as the performers. brothers took over the show. That fall we 
| ave often seen Cole sitting on a trunk in returned to the winter quarters in Bridge- 
I baggage car munching a great slab of port. 
i, watching some of his men gamble and When the horses were in their stalls, the 
ashing when they fell out over their animals in their places and the wagons 
oes. Cole had the reputation of being backed under cover it became the property 
igt and by many of his men he was called of the Ringlings. 
slily Billy. Some of the canvasmen 
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a2d him ‘“‘the man with the brass collar.” A Last Look 
Vrertheless, for a number of years his 
aher had a Christmas tree for all the For various reasons, among which my 


hy that was at the winter quarters, and poor health was chief, I left the show in the 
hand her son both put something on the spring of 1907. We went to New York as 
ré for each one. usual for the opening in the Madison Square 
was Customary with his show for the Garden and from there to Brooklyn. It 
1abers of the band to sell tickets for the was then that I decided to leave; so one day 
overt which took place after the show I told Otto Ringling that I was going to 
‘dover at night. They were not required quit theshow. He urged me not to, but I 
) wn over their receipts to Cole until the insisted. However, I agreed to stay the 
& day. Frequently they got to playing week out in order to give him an oppor- 
or after the concert, and some would tunity to arrange for someone to take my 
stheir own money and Cole’s too. The place. 
*: morning they would be rushing round It was finally decided that John Patter- 
yig to borrow enough from their friends son, an elephant man, who had been with 
) ettle with Cole. He, knowing their the Ringlings some time, should be raised 
‘icament, used to watch them and_ to the position. 
ua and have lots of sport at their ex- Saturday night came. It was not only 
te. As the sums rarely ran more than the end of the week but the end of the stop 
tm to twenty-five dollars they were in Brooklyn. The next day the show would 


“WES, I smoke Cinco cigars because they’re 
so pleasantly mild, because they burn right, 
because tomorrow’s will be just like today’s, 
because, in short, they’re so uniformly good — 
so enjoyable. 


sully able to fix the matter up. be away over in Jersey, starting on its 
summer tour. There was the usual rush of LN Seas 3 2 
Jumbo’s Private Stove the crowd through the menagerie as the 5 Cinco is the product of 70 years of Eisenlohr e€x- 


doors were opened. I watched it swell and 
(le built the Delphi Theater in Chicago surge, slacken and die out. When the band 
can it two seasons, then sold it to the struck up for the grand entrance I blew my 
ned States for a post-office site. He had whistle and the boys began to put up the 
© 1ip an elephant from Utica, New York, side doors to the cages and drop and tie the 
fe opening. covers. The led stock was made ready. 
Iwas in the winter and the weather was The elephants came hurrying out from 
¢d that I had to take the elephant into their act, were stripped of their saddles and 
I:ksmith shop on the way to the train tied in pairs. The boss canvasman’s shrill 
¥rm it up, and we put astove inthebox whistle sounded and the side wall of the 
tt which we shipped it. menagerie tent dropped. 
Cle was unusually devoted to his mother. I looked everything over to see that it 
vas here, there and everywhere about was lined up properly, stepped over to 
-'how looking into and after things. Patterson and said: “‘Here’s the men and 
Toming into the menagerie and inter- the stuff. They’re yours now.” 
i” with things annoyed me greatly I stood back and watched them move 
“il got to know her well. She would out—the led stock first, then the elephants, 
«cfeed out of cages and put it into followed by the cages. Soon they were all 
1, regardless of how much or how little gone. Again Happy Jack blew his whistle 
4 been giving the inmates, and tell the and the tent top came down. Accustomed 


perience in cigar making, and its established 
leadership is the result of quality.’ 
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no do various things. hands unlaced it quickly, stowed it and the 
‘ially one day I got so nettled I went poles aboard the wagons and presently f | 
Cle about it. they too were gone. The ground where the H 


‘Ir. Cole, ’m going to get through,’ I great menagerie had stood was clear and 
lim. “I’m going to quit the show. I deserted. I paused a moment. Cracks of 
’\stand it to have anyone coming light showed through the big top where 


nm and interfering with my animals.” the show was going on. Otto Ringling OTTO EISENLOHR 

Liwanted to know all about it, soI told came across the fields, stopped, said good & BROS., INC. Copyright, Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc, 1919 
14 detail. ; night and passed on. There came a 'blare PHILADELPHIA Registered in U. S. Patent Office 

Ven I was through he said to me: “Mr. of the band. I turned and walked slowly ESTABLISHED 1850 


lin, that’s my mother and she can do toward my lodgings.. My career as a show- 
Ls she wants to. Don’t you pay any man was over. 

ton to it. If she puts hay in where Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of arti- 
| bn’t want it, why, as soon as she is cles by Mr. Conklin, 


On all Acme Trucks the No. 2 Five-Ton Rees Truck Jack 
has been adopted as Standard Lifting Tool Equipment 
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HE makers of the famous Acme Truck early recog- 

nized that it was just plain good business to supply a 
jack that really stood up and performed. Acme is one of 
the growing number of prominent truck and passenger 
car manufacturers who, after conclusive tests, have adopted 
Rees Jacks as standard tool equipment. 


The hearty acceptance of Rees Jacks by manufacturers 


HE simple design of 

only four working 
parts embodied in Rees 
Jacks is illustrated here. 
It is a cut-away view of 
the Passenger Car model. 
A convenient folding 
handle permits the opera- 
tion of this Rees from a 
standing position. Price 
$9.00; west of the Rock- 
ies, $9.50. 


and motorists alike is the un- 
prejudiced reward of merit. 
This is full recognition of the 
superior efficiency of the double 
worm gear drive principle as here 
adapted for lifting purposes. 


It indicates that the Jack is 
becoming properly considered 
individually as the most impor- 
tant equipment tool. 


Rees Jacks are sturdily con- 
structed and eminently depend- 
able. They lift their full rated 
capacity easily and rapidly with 
one man operating them, and have 
an ample overload capacity for 
meeting emergencies safely. 

There are Rees Jacks for every 
lifting purpose. If your dealer does 
not have them in stock write for 
descriptive literature and prices. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


Iron City Products Company 


DEPARTMENT 15 


7501 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks for Passenger 
Cars, Trucks, Railway and Industrial Purposes 
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TUTT AND MR. TUTYT 


(Continued from Page 34) 


The next nearest will receive free one 
of our best pair of ‘‘Nobby Spring Pants”! 

The next nearest will receive free one 
of our best.‘“‘Nobby Waistcoats”! 

The next five nearest will receive free 
one pair of our best “Nobby Suspenders”’! 

Absolutely free to all! !! 

WILLIAM GOOKIN, Proprietor. 


Skinny the Tramp and the murder trial 
were temporarily forgotten. The sign was 
evidently creating a huge sensation. Tog- 
gery Bill had never been known to give 
anything away before; and he was doing a 
brisk trade while the onlookers figured 
astutely upon the amount of cash the barrel 
probably contained. 

As the day wore on Willie became des- 
perate. If Meachem carried out his threat 
and turned him over to the constable the 
judge would surely send him to the re- 
formatory, and he would never see Betty 
and her mother again! No more eels, no 
more wasps, no more stamps! 

Curse the stamps, anyway; they were to 
blame for his present parlous state! They 
told awful stories about the reformatory, 
worse than the poor farm. It would be 
much better to be a high-class, respectable 
murderer in a regular state’s prison. Per- 
haps the-part of prudence would be to run 
away. If the gypsies had only been there 
he would have had his fortune told. “Let 
the cards decide!” That had been a line 
that struck his fancy in the last melodrama 


at the Mohawk Palace. But the gypsies 


were in the sunny southland—at least, that 
was where they had said they were going. 

‘‘Let the cards decide!” But suppose 
there weren’t any cards? There must 
surely be some way of deciding what to do! 
There was always chance. He would leave 
it to chance. At the bottom of his pallet 
under the stairs—in the box where he pre- 
served the relics of the bear, the seed pearl, 
the water from the River Jordan and the 
celebrated talisman—lay also a tangible 
evidence of Willie’s primitive intelligence. 
For though he was clever he was also super- 
stitious to a degree. These superstitions 
were partially instinctive, partially ac- 
quired from the gypsies and Skinny the 
Tramp, and partially of his own invention. 
Among these last was his belief in the infal- 
libility of what he called his leader. This 
was a complicated affair constructed out of 
a broken bamboo arrow found in the rub- 
bish heap back of Meachem’s, a piece of 
fishline and a horse chestnut. When in 
doubt what to do or where to go, one had 
simply to whirl the machine round one’s 
head, utter the formula ‘‘Poliko-boliko- 
milliky-me-ping-pong—wack!”’ and let fly. 
Wherever the arrow pointed when it fell, 
there you must go—and if you went far 
enough you would always find a treasure 
ultimately; according toSkinny the Tramp, 
a crock of gold. Hehad acquired the cellu- 
loid button in this fashion—along with a 
lot of other rubbish. 

Willie removed the leader from its resting 

place and went out into the back yard. 
Drawing a circle about him with the arrow 
he whirled it according to rule, muttered 
“‘Poliko-boliko,’”’ and so on, and threw it 
with all his might. The chestnut, operating 
according to the laws of centrifugal force, 
at a tangent, made it gyrate in a curiously 
disjointed fashion and it disappeared hurt- 
ling over the woodhouse in the direction of 
Main Street. Willie followed. The arrow 
pointed indubitably toward the store win- 
dow of Toggery Bill. And there he found 
the crock of gold. 
_ Does not this narrative unquestionably 
indicate the part played by chancein human 
affairs? Read further and perceive how it 
demonstrates that other, but no less im- 
portant, thesis that no man who possesses 
a sense of humor can be truly bad. 

When Mr. Meachem opened his side door 
the next morning he discovered lying across 
the threshold an envelope bearing upon its 
left-hand upper corner the inscription: 


PH@NIX HOUSE 
Pottsville, N. Y. 
Leading Hotel in the 
Mohawk Valley 
Rooms $1.50 and Up 
_Inside was six dollars in new one-dollar 
bills, and nine dollars in halves, quarters, 
dimes, and nickels, with a sheet of paper 


bearing the words: ‘‘For the stamps. W. 
Toothaker.”’ 
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For a moment Mr. Meachem’s face .. 
trayed no symptom of his inner thoug; 
then a look of intense satisfaction - 
wreathed his features. Hastily he retrea4 
inside and closed the door. Then ¢ 
stealthily went into his store and pee 
through the curtains across. the stri;, 
There was a jagged hole in Toggery Bs 
window, the barrel of money was gone, }4 
in place of the original sign appeared |. 
other in a strange humpbacked scraw ¢ 
chirography, strikingly similar to thai) 
the letter in his pocket: 


““There was ixacktly ayteen dollars a 
seventy-too cents in the barl. I no bez 
I got neerest and hav got it all.” 


Mr. Tutt was still asleep at ten minis 
past nine o’clock, when a hurried knk 
upon his bedroom door partially roused } ), 

“Yes, Your Honor!’ mumbled the 4 
lawyer. ‘‘Yes, certainly ——” 

“Mr. Tutt! Mr. Tutt!’ gasped a |i 
treble through the keyhole. “Mr. Goin 
had Willie arrested and put in the loc) 
along with Skinny the Tramp! He jx 
Willie committed burglary on his win w 
an’ took the barrel of money! And Wie 
wants to see you!”’ 

‘“‘What’s all this?”’ exclaimed Mr, Tf, 
lifting himself upon his elbow. “Is 1 
you, Betty? Heavens! It’s after }\ 
o'clock!” 

‘““Mr. Gookin says he’s going to si 
Willie to prison for ten years!” she ¢(d 
tremulously. ‘‘ You won’t let him, will) i, 
Mr. Tutt?” 

“Certainly not! Certainly not!” hi» 
plied, swinging his old legs out of | 
“What did Willie do?” ' 

“Mr. Gookin says he took his barri }i 
money !”’ 

“‘What barrel of money?” 

“The one he put in the window ol i 
store.” 

“Why does he think Willie took it? 

“Cause Willie left a sign.” | 

Betty heard a gurgle from the direc ii 
of the washstand. 

“You tell Willie,” directed Mr. Tw 
tones indicating the active use of a ta'l 
“that I’ll defend him, and not to worry. |! 
be over at the jail in less than ten minul |’ 

“All right!”’ she answered delight jy 
“Thanks awfully! I’ll go over and 
him, and then I’ll come back and get yi ’ 

There was nobody in the dining rf 
when Mr. Tutt hurried downstairs t 
minutes later, and he was obliged to g¢ 
to the kitchen to ask Mrs. Best for a iI 
of coffee. 

“T’m afraid Willie’s done something 
rible this time!” said she. “But In® 
supposed he’d take anything that d'/’ 
belong to him.” 

“Well, don’t forget that he’s prest * 
to be innocent until proven otherwise! 1 
reminded her. “Besides, he may not // 
had any criminal intent!” | 

“T guess Willie always has that!” 
sighed. 


Never had such excitement been kt 
in Pottsville as that caused by the dua ll 
of Skinny the Tramp’s murder trial 1! 
Willie Toothaker’s arrest for burglary. & 
gery Bill’s ambition to start something # 
been gratified beyond his most rec’ 
imaginings. For the sum of eighteen 2! 
lars and seventy-two cents and a com) /4 
tively small bill from the glazier he # 
sueceeded in making his show windo#! 
attraction drawing fully as well as h 
courthouse, and indeed momentarily @'! 
ing it. For Willie’s sign appealed str | 
to the Mohawk Valley sense of humo! 
nobody really liked Toggery Bill. In® 
the whole town now seethed with anect* 
about the erring William and his whit’ 
ways, as well as with rather uncompli : 
tary reminiscences of Mr. Gookin, hisf 
malice and general uncharitableness. ») 
all, there was only about nineteen oh 
in the barrel! A plain skin! 
throng that gaped about the shattered 
dow followed jeeringly as Toggery” 
pompously descended his steps and stri€ 
smugly toward the courthouse to act 1? 
capacity of complainant against Wit) 
the charge of burglary. , sate, 

Genial old Judge Tompkins, fram 
port, who rejoiced in several small 
sons of his own, had been fully into 
all the circumstances of the case 
time he went to court, Already ! 


(Continued on Page 18 ) 


(Continued from Page 178) 

ormed an attachment for Mr. Tutt, and 
he two had passed several genial evenings 
ogether during the progress of the Turkey 
follow case. He had not anticipated, how- 
ver, that Willie would have retained such 
istinguished counsel. Yet when he came 
pon the bench and Prosecutor Mason 
tepped forward with Toggery Bill to swear 
> the complaint he saw Mr. Tutt rise and 
ike the trembling Willie by the hand. 

“This,” announced Squire Mason, ‘“‘is 

complaint for burglary against one Wil- 
am Toothaker, now present, for burglary 
\ the first degree. It is made before Your 
‘onor in your capacity of committing 
\agistrate,”’ 

“Who represents the defendant?” in- 
aired Judge Tompkins over his spectacles. 

“T do!” said Mr. Tutt amid suppressed 
ithusiasm from the benches, 

'“When do you wish to be heard?” 
“Now!” answered Mr. Tutt decidedly. 

Toggery Bill looked apprehensively at 
rosecutor Mason. He was not anxious to 
ive the case disposed of immediately, as 
» wished to make the excitement last 

long as possible. But the squire only 
jrugged his shoulders. 

“The defendant is an infant,”’ announced 

r.Tutt. “He should not be detained in 
(nfinement a moment longer than is nec- 
sary!” hedeclared, amid echoes of “That’s 
#1” “Hear it now!” “Good for you!” 

Judge Tompkins looked severely round 
id rapped for order. 

“T will take the matter up now and dis- 
jse of it before proceeding with the case 
¢ trial.” 

So Toggery Bill swelling like a blue 
[Luter pigeon was sworn and told his story, 
intified the placard left by Willie in the 
yidow, and testified to the loss of his bar- 
r of money. Then he turned complacently 
t Mr. Tutt. 

“Now you can ask me anything you 
wnt,” said he with confidence. 

‘T have only three questions, Mr. Goo- 
k,” answered the lawyer with elaborate 
ce, while silence fell upon the mul- 
tide. 

“Did you put a false bottom in your 
birel in order to make it appear that it 
Ws full of money when in fact it was not?” 

Joggery Bill grew slightly red. A sup- 
pissed hiss writhed along the rear benches. 
H glared indignantly at Mr. Tutt, whom 
uhad hitherto regarded as his friend. 

‘Why, ye-es,”’ he admitted. 

Hm! Did you put a sign in your win- 
li; asking people how much money there 
v; in the barrel?”’ 

Yes; sure. Here it is!” Toggery Bill 
itw it from his pocket. 

J offer the sign in evidence,” said Mr. 

Receive it,” said the judge shortly. 

One more question: Did you see the 
lendant take a stamp out of Meachem’s 
hwease?’”’ 

No, but I saw him run after one!” 
eirted Gookin. 

(r, Tutt hesitated. 

(’m afraid I’ll have to ask a fourth 
ustion,” heapologized. Heturned fiercely 

pa Toggery Bill. ‘“Didn’t you tell Mr. 
I.chem there that Toothaker took the 
“ip out of the case?” 

lookin looked angrily at the proprietor 
[ ie notion store. 

‘He may have taken it that way!’ he 
aivered lamely. ‘‘What’s that got to do 
li it anyhow?” 

‘you wait a few moments you may 
niout,” replied the lawyer. 

Sowly, quietly, dramatically Mr. Tutt 
uated the story of Willie’s misadventure 
it the Dom Pedro triangulares, omitting 
» etail, and picturing vividly every emo- 
experienced by the infant defendant, 
h> the bearded inhabitants of the Mo- 
wc Valley hung on his words, gazed at 
nother significantly, and muttered that 
gihit was just like a boy an’ you couldn’t 
a@e a kid fer playin’ tricks, an’ that this 
tT Toggery Bill and that feller Meachem 
"lt nuthin’ better’n a pair of gol-durn 

Oks anyhow! 

Ad then Mr, Tutt, with a twinkle in his 

€hat only Judge Tompkins could see, 
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suddenly waved his long arms in the air and 
burst Into such an} eloquent though tech- 
nical plea for the release of Willie Toothaker 
that Squire Mason stared at him open- 
mouthed and the crowd in the court room 
burst from time to time into audible appre- 
ciation, even if they all realized that it was 
tosh, as indeed it was. 
_ Crime?” His repudiation was an echo- 
Ing challenge to legal combat. “My client 
guilty of a crime? Far from it! The very 
opposite! He was performing a public 
service—that of showing up a fraud—a 
miserable piece of deception, imposition, 
trickery, chicanery, artifice, duplicity and 
imposture—wherebythisman Gookinhoped 
to line his pockets with the hard-earned 
dollars of his fellow townsmen. Did he not 
shamelessly try to make them believe that 
his barrel was full of money? Did he not 
thus induce the honest, trusting inhabitants 
of Pottsville to give their valuable time to 
trying to calculate the amount of some- 
thing that was not there? Thus, Your 
onor, my client not only had no criminal 
intent but, in fact, had a meritorious motive 
in doing what he did—if, in fact, he did it!’’ 
“That’s so!”’ nodded a senile octogena- 
rian from Somerset Corners, “ Yes, sir-ree!”’ 
And he spat judicially in the adjacent 
strawberry box filled with sawdust. 
“Secondly,” continued Mr. Tutt impres- 
sively, “let us examine the position of this 
man Gookin. What did he, in fact, do? 
Why, he invited the world to do the very 
thing that is now charged against my client 
aS a crime. There can be no larceny or 
burglary without a trespass; and there can 
be no trespass where there is a consent on 
the part of the owner. What sign did 
Gookin put in his wondow? ‘Whoever 
comes nearest will get it all!’ ‘Who comes 
nearest’ means of course ‘he who enters 
and removes it.’ One could not remove it— 
get nearest to it—without breaking the 
window. Nothing could be clearer, It was 
a test of the public’s perspicacity and wit— 
solved by one of Pottsville’s youngest citi- 


zens. In fact, this man Gookin agreed in i 


writing that whoever got next to the money 
might keep it, and he is now estopped to 
deny that such was his intention, for the 
words of a written contract cannot be 
varied by parol evidence!” 

“Hear! Hear!” came from several di- 
rections. 

“But”—and here Mr, Tutt turned with 
a denunciatory gesture toward where Mr. 
Meachem sat shrinking on the corner of a 
neighboring bench—“‘but if any crime has 
been committed here it was perpetrated by 
the rascal who sought to blackmail my 
innocent and helpless client by means of the 
lie invented by the wretched Gookin, whose 
life is one of falsehood. Meachem, himself 
deceived by Gookin, seized the supposed 
opportunity to make the false charge against 
my client and to threaten that unless he 
paid him a sum of money far in excess of the 
value of the missing postage stamp he would 
have him haled away to prison—and this 
was the inciting cause of my client’s sever- 
ing the Gordian knot of the problem pre- 
sented by Gookin’s money barrel as he 
did—if, in fact, he did it.’’ 

There was an undisguised murmur of 
surprise and contempt from among the 
audience, who with one accord peered at 
Meachem to see how he would take it. 

“Say, judge, maybe Meachem put Willie 
up to it so’s he could get his money!” 
hoarsely whispered the proprietor of the 
Mohawk Palace, who regarded himself as 
an amicus curiz. 

Judge Tompkins glanced inquiringly at 
Prosecutor Mason. 

“This last is a rather serious charge,” he 
remarked gravely. “In fact, I regard it as 
more serious than the one immediately be- 
fore me.”’ 

The squire pursed his lips weightily. 

“Tt certainly is!”? he agreed. “But at 
best you’d only have Willie’s word for it.” 

“Wouldn’t you take Willie’s word?” 
asked His Honor urbanely. “‘You’ve known 
him ever since he wore knee breeches,” 

“Course he would!”’ came from all sides. 
“Sure! Course he would.” 

““Yes—I reckon I would,” cautiously ad- 
mitted thesquire, under this public pressure. 
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Building Up Arches 
With Inserts 


Most foot troubles result from dislocated bones. Relief 
comes when the bones are restored to normal position. 


As normal feet vary greatly, no two arches are alike. Unless 
the support used is the exact shape of the arch, one bad condi- 
tion is merely replaced by another, possibly worse. Further- 
more the change back to normal should be made gradually. 


This requires a support which can be made to conform to 
the exact shape of the arch, and can be easily and frequently 
adjusted. 

The Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builder does this perfectly. 
Beneath these all-leather insoles are over-lapping pockets, 
so located that inserts of any desired thickness can be in- 
serted in exactly the right place to support the dislocated 
bones in normal position. Adjustments are simply made by 
shifting inserts or changing their thickness. 


Being allleather, Wizard Lightfoot Corrective Insoles are light, 
flexible and are worn without one being censcious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Corrective Insoles are sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold 
there is an expert who has made a study of fitting them. 
If there is no such dealer near you, write the Wizard 
Foot Appliance Company, 1704 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or 935 Marbridge Bldg., New York City. 
Ask-for ““Orthopraxy of the Foot’’—a simple treatise 
on foot troubles. No charge. 
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Dennison’s glue, paste, mu- 
cilage, stick like bad habits. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. H 
Framingham, M for the ‘“‘Handy Book” 


NINE MONTHS TO PA 


Immediate possession on our lib- 


eral Easy Monthly Payment plan— 
the most liberal terms ever offered 
on a high grade bicycle. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices 
save you money. We make our 
bicycles in our own new model fac- 
tory and sell direct to you. We put 
real quality in them and our 
bicycles must satisfy you. 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choosefrominourfamous RANGER 
‘ine. Send for big beautiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the first 
payment and energetic boys by odd 
jobs—paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money, to meet the small monthly Payments. 

DELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30 DAYS 
TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want and terms 
that suit you—cash or éasy payments. J 
TIRE lamps, horns, wheels, sundries’and parts for all 

J bic s—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big,new catalog, prices and terms. 


CYCLE OMPANY 
M EAD Dept. S ee Chicago 


PATENT-SENSE 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs’ 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY ¢@ LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC. 


yer 


HE Florsheim Straight 
Last is a conservative 
style that never changes — 
a superior quality shoe 
that combines dignified 
appearance with absolute 
comfort. One of the many 
Florsheim styles. 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality mark 

“Florsheim.” 
The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U.S: A. 


Write for 
booklet ‘Styles 
of the Times” 
The 

Reliance— 


Experience has made U.S. N. 
Deck Paint standard for floors 
and wallsin many of the largest 
hotels, schools, hospitals and 
public buildings throughout 
thecountry. Easy toapply, du- 
rable, washable, artistic color 
ideal for general home use also. 


The Billings-Chapin Co. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


every morning with yourtrousersfresh- 
ly and perfectly creased. Baggy knees 
and wrinkles removed while you sleep. 


The Ford Trouser Creaser 
will save your tailor bills and lengthen 
the life of your clothes. This wonder- 
ful invention, made of light strong 
wood, felt padded, will fold for travel- 


ing bag. Lasts a life- 
time. 25 
ORDER BY MAIL. $] 
Sentdirect, prepaid, for =a 
Foreign countries, $1.50. 


Also Manufacturers of Infants’ 
Underwear and Stocking Stretchers. 


Wisconsin Textile Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Study at 


LAW “Home 


Becomea lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than-ever, Bea leader. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
refun according to our Guarantee Bond 
; i sfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
y Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
r Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271-L., Chicago 


Without experience, you. can 
easily earn {5—$10—$25 a week extra as Need 
our subscription representative. Write More 


todayto The Curtis Publishing Company, 
692 Independence Square, Phila:, Pa. Money? 
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“Willie,” inquired His Honor, “do you 
wish to make a charge of blackmail against 
Mr. Meachem?” 

Willie shivered and stared fixedly at Mr. 
Tutt. It was obvious that the term para- 
lyzed his powers of speech. i 

“T don’t want to make charges agin’ 
nobody!” he quavered finally. — : 

Judge Tompkins moistened his lower lip 
and meditatively surveyed the court room. 

“Citizens of Pottsville,’ said he, ‘we 
have herean illustration of the complicated, 
far-reaching and extraordinary results which 
often follow from a single and compara- 
tively trifling distortion of the truth. The 
charge of burglary brought against this 
young man is technically supported by some 
evidence, though it may well be that he had 
no actual criminal intent. See ‘what a 
tangled web we weave, when first we prac- 
tice to deceive.’ Itis alleged by the defend- 
ant that the complainant, Gookin, falsely 
accused the defendant of larceny to Mr. 
Meachem—thus laying himself open to 
a civil suit for damages for defamation 
of the defendant’s character; and that 
Mr. Meachem thereupon’ sought to com- 
pound a felony and to blackmail the de- 
fendant into paying him money; he by 
so doing inducing a state of fear in the 
mind of a boy of previously good char- 
acter, which led the latter to commit a 
crime ae 

“Tf in fact, he committed it,” interjected 
Mr. Tutt warningly. 

The judge smiled. 

“<<Tf in fact,he committed it’”” heamended. 
““Tt seems to me’’—and here he lowered his 
voice and looked first at Meachem, then at 
Squire Mason and finally at Toggery Bill— 
“that the interests of the public do not 
demand a further judicial investigation of 
this unfortunate affair. If Mr. Gookin sees 
fit to withdraw the complaint I will dismiss 
the proceeding; otherwise I shall instruct 
the district attorney to entertain a charge 
of blackmail against Mr. Meachem and 
shall appoint Mr. Tutt, if he desires it, a 
guardian ad litem to bring an action for 
damages against Mr. Gookin on behalf of 
the defendant. I donot pretend to say that 
these charges would or could be sustained. 
But what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. If justice is to be done let it be 
done to all hands. Am I right?” 

“Bully for you, judge!”’ cried a voice, 
while the citizens of Pottsville showed their 
approval in the various ways characteristic 
of the Mohawk Valley. 
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Squire Mason beckoned to Toggery F| 
and the two held a whispered conversati, 
during which Mr. Gookin. was heard , 
inquire plaintively whether he was going) 
get his money back. At this Meache, 
who had said nothing up to that poi| 
pulled out an envelope. [ 

‘‘Here’s fifteen dollars I found on 3; 
doorstep this morning,’’ he mumbled, ‘| 
you think it belongs to you I—well, yj 
kin have it.” 

Judge Tompkins busied himself ost). 
tatiously with the examination of his dock | 
Presently he raised his eyes. Toggery }| 
was stuffing something into his pocket, 

“Well?” inquired His Honor. 

“The charge against William Tootha): 
is withdrawn,’’ Squire Mason informed hi. 

“The defendant is discharged,” nodc| 
Judge Tompkins. ‘‘May I have a wi) 
with you, ,.Mr. Tutt?’’ And as the || 
lawyer approached the bench he remark , 
oa think your client is wasted on Po}. 
ville.”’ 

“So do I!”’ agreed Mr. Tutt. ‘Step } 
here, Willie. Whatareyou going todonow’ 

Willie looked doubtful. 

“T dunno,” he answered. Then an - 
spiration came to him. ‘‘I’d like to wi: 
for you—if you’d let me! I could ¢o> 
back here sometimes, couldn’t I? Ani/ 
hate the Phoenix House and’’—he lool| 
round furtively—‘‘the constable, an’ ], 
Gookin. I’d do anything you asked 1) 
and you needn’t pay me one cent!” 

Mr. Tutt laid both his long bony hai; 
on Willie’s thin little shoulders. 

“You haven’t any father or mother?’ 

“No, sir,’ answered Willie. 

Mr. Tutt whispered something to } 
judge about night schools and electr'| 
engineering. 

“T’m going to turn you over to Mr.Tut’! 
said the latter finally. ‘‘ Maybe he’ll m> 
you a scientist, but I tell him you're - 
genious enough to be a criminal lawyer! | 

There was a confused scuffling of sh3 
outside in the hallway and Constable EF - 
gins hurried up the aisle and bent over > 

ais. 

“The jury’s agreed on a verdict,” ? 
whispered to the judge so everybody co | 
hear him. ‘‘And it’s an acquittal!” 

Mr. Tutt ran his arm under his erstw, ? 
client’s chin and drew back the red tous! 
head until he could smile down into 3 
gray-blue eyes. 

‘Then we can go home!” said he, “Cc? 
along, Willie.” 
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N scores of recipes prized by famous chefs 
the flavor-secret is lemon juice. Lemon 
Juice is often the added touch, the final refine. 


ment, the sauce that delights the connoisseur. 


Note a few of the ways in which the chef 
uses the “Witching Drop of Lemon Juice.” 
In His Salad Dressings 


He makes delicious dressings, both French 
and Mayonnaise, by using healthful lemon 
juice in place of vinegar. 

Heseldom serv es fish, cold meat 


$,oreven tea, 
without a lemon garnish. 


Thus he shows his 
high regard for lemons in these very simple uses. 

And he serves lemon with these and other 
foods for more than flavor alone; for lemons 


S CALIFORNIA 


uNnKISt 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


In ordering always ask for California 
They are juicy, tart, waxy, 
clean and bright—and practically seed- 


Lemons. 
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Mail this with 10c 


Send 10c (12c if you live in Canada) with this vill send 
you a set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist r Each dish 
Dictured in colors. Shows how to serve or nons in the most 
attractive ways. Just right size fo pe-car x 

Por 50¢ (75c if you live in Canada) we will send the set of Sunkist 
recipe cards, neat oak box without any adve rtising on it, 100 blank cards 
and 23 index cards, all prepaid 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. 


: a sin U.S. A, 
CD) 24 Sunkist Recipe Cards— BN Genaa 
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| (1 Complete Box and Fil +s 


7 points in Canada 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Section 17, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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‘atural Sauce 
That All Homes Gan Use 


aid him, as they will aid you, 1n even more 
valuable ways. 


As an Appetizer 

Pleasant digestion of his food creations, as 
well as their flavors, is the chef’s concern. And 
so it is every woman’s, especially the mother’s. 
Foods must be digestible, otherwise they dis- 
appoint. 

Lemon juice—Nature’s Sauce—is also 
one of Nature’s best digestive aids, due to its 
organic salts and acids. So the dishes with 
lemon are not only better, but are better for 
you. 

We believe you will be glad to remember 
these facts when you plan your family’s meals. 


less. The crisp Wrappers, stamped‘*Sun- 


kist’’ mark the best grades of lemons 
grown, yet cost no more than others. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 


Section 17, Los A ngeles, California 


Also producers of Sunkist Oranges and Sunkist Marmalade. 
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for the Nash Six is the logical 


result of unusually fine performance. 


Nash Passenger Cars: 
5-Passenger Car 
4-Passenger Sport Model 


; 
HE ever increasing preference 


2-Passenger Roadster It has earned the unqualified endorse- 
4-Passenger Sedan 
i: ment of thousands of owners and has 


7-Passenger Car 


established for the Nash Motors 
Company a great good will that is 
nation wide. 


Every Nash model, open and closed, has the Nash perfected 
valve-in-head motor, powerful, economical and quiet and is 
distinguished by rare beauty of design, finish and appointment. 


Tue Naso Motors Company, KenosHa, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, I ncluding the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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With No Word to Them He Took tke Horse’s Rein and Started to Lead it Up the Hill. Ruth and John Followed a Little Behind 


HERE is romance in the very look of the land of which I write. Beauty beyond 
belief, of a sort to make your breath come more quickly; and drama—comedy or 
tragedy according to the eye and the mood of the seer. Loneliness and 
comradeship, peace and conflict, friendship and enmity, gayety and somberness, 
thterandtears. The bold hills, little cousins to the mountains, crowd close round each 
ige; the clear brooks thread wood and meadow; the birches and scrub hardwood 
taking back the abandoned farms. When the sun drops low in the west there is a 
nge and moving purple tinge upon the slopes; and the shadows are as blue as blue 
_be. When the sun is high there is a greenery about this northern land which is 
‘ost tropical in its richness and variety. 
Che little villages lie for the most part in sheltered valley spots. Not all of them. 
erty, for example, climbs up along a steep hill road on your way to St. George’s Pond, 
over the Sheepscot Ridge, for trout. No spot lovelier anywhere. But you will 
e€ upon other little house clusters, a white church steeple topping everyone, at 
uspected crossroads, with some meadow land round and about, and a brook running 
ugh the village itself, and perhaps a mill sprawled busily across the brook. It is 
iral that the villages should thus seek shelter; for when the winter snows come down 
is a harsh land, and bitter cold. So is it all the more strange that the outlying farms 
so often set high upon the hills, bare to the bleak gales. And the roads too like to 
and keep the heights. From Fraternity itself, for example, there is a ten-mile ridge 
hwest to Union, and a road along the whole length of the ridge’s crest, from which 
‘may look for miles on either side. 
‘his is not a land of bold emprises; neither is it one of those localities which are 
to be happy because they have no history. There is history in the very names of 
villages hereabouts. Liberty, and Union, and Freedom; Equality, and Fraternity. 
.men will tell you how their fathers’ fathers came here in the train of General Knox, 
n that warrior, for Revolutionary services rendered, was given title to all the 
itry hereabouts; and how he subgranted to his followers; and how they cleared 
ns, and tilled the soil, and lumbered out the forests, and exterminated deer 
moose and bear. Seventy years ago, they will tell you, there was no big game 
abouts; but since then many farms, deserted, have been ovérrun by the forests; 
the bear are coming back, and there are deer tracks along every stream, and moose 
ne swamps, and wildcats scream in the night. Twenty or thirty or forty miles to 
north the big woods of Maine begin; so that this land is an outpost of the wilderness, 
‘st southward among the closer dwellings of man. 
‘he people of these towns are of ancient stock. The grandfathers of many of them 
'e in with General Knox; most of them have been here for fifty years or more, they 
1eir forbears. A few Frenchmen have drifted down from Quebec; a few Scotch and 
1 have come in here as they come everywhere. Half a dozen British seamen 
iped, once upon a time, from a man-of-war in Penobscot Bay, and fled inland, and were 
‘en away until their ship was gone. Whereupon they married and became part and 
el of the land, and their stock survives. By the mere reading of the names of these 


folk upon the R. F. D. boxes at their doors you may know their antecedents. Bubier 
and Saladine, Varney and Motley, McCorrison and MacLure, Thomas and Davis, Sohier 
and Brine—a five-breed blend of French and English, Scotch and Welsh and Irish; in 
short, as clear a strain of good Yankee blood as you are like to come upon. 

Sturdy folk, and hardy workers—you will find few idlers; and by the same token you 
will find few slavish toilers, lacking soul to whip a trout brook now and then or shoot 
a woodcock or a deer. Most men hereabouts would rather catch a trout than plant a 
potato; most men would rather shoot a partridge than cut a cord of wood. And they act 
upon their inclinations in these matters. The result is that the farms are perhaps a 
thought neglected; and no one is very rich in worldly goods; and a man who inherits a 
thousand dollars has come into money. Yet have they all that any man wisely may 
desire; for they have food and drink and shelter, and good comradeship, and the woods 
to take their sport in, and what books they choose to read, and time for solid thinking, 
and beauty ever before their eyes. Whether you envy or scorn them is in some measure 
an acid test of your own soul. Best hesitate before deciding. 

Gregarious folk, these, like most people who dwell much alone. So there are grange 
halls here and there; and the churches are white-painted and in good repair; and now 
and then along the roads you will come to a picnic grove or a dancing pavilion, set far 
from any town. Save in haymaking time the men work solitary in the fields; but in 
the evening, when cows have been milked and pigs fed and wood prepared against the 
morning, they take their lanterns and tramp or drive half a mile or twice as far, and drop 
in at Will Bissell’s store for the mail and for an hour round Will’s stove. 

You will hear tales there, tales worth the hearing, and on the whole surprisingly true. 
There is some talk of the price of hay or of feed or of apples; but there is more likely to 
be some story of the woods—of a bull moose seen along the Liberty road or a buck deer 
in Luke Hills’ pasture or a big catch of trout in the Ruffingham Meadow streams. Now 
and then, just about mail time in the evening, fishermen will stop at the store to weigh 
their catches; and then everyone crowds round to see and remark upon the matter. 

The store is a clearing house for local news; and this must be so, for there is no 
newspaper in Fraternity. Whatever has happened within a six-mile radius during the 
day is fairly sure to be told there before Will locks up for the night; and there is always 
something happening in Fraternity. In which respect it is very much like certain 
villages of a larger growth, and better advertised. 

There is about the intimacy of life in a little village something that suggests the 
intimacy of life upon thesea. There isnot the primitive social organization; the captain 
as lord of all he surveys. But there is the same close rubbing of shoulders, the same 
nakedness of impulse and passion and longing and sorrow and desire. You may know 
your neighbor well enough in the city, but before you lend him money take him for a 
camping trip in the woods or go with him to sea. Thereafter you will know the man 
inside and out; and you may, if you choose, make your loan with a knowledge of what 
you are about. It is hard tq keep a secret in a little village; and Fraternity is a little 
village—that and nothing more, 
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On weekday nights, as has been said, Will Bissell’s store 
is the social center of Fraternity. Men begin to gather 
soon after supper; they begin to leave when the stage has 
come up from Union with the mail. For Will’s store is 
post office as well as market place. The honeycomb of mail 
boxes occupies a place just inside the door, next to the 
candy counter. Will knows his business. A man less wise 
might put his candies back among the farming tools, and 
his tobacco and pipes and cigars in the north wing, with 
the ginghams, but Will puts them by the mail boxes, be- 
cause everyone gets mail or hopes for it, and anyone may 
be moved to buy a bit of candy while he waits for the mail 
to come. 

This was an evening in early June. Will’s stove had 
not been lighted for two weeks or more; but to-night there 
was for the first time the warm breath of summer in the 
air. So those who usually clustered inside were outside 
now, upon the high flight of steps which led up from the 
road, Perhaps a dozen men, a dog or two, half a dozen 
boys. Luke Hills had just come and gone with the season’s 
best catch of trout—ten of them; and when they were 
laid head to tail they covered the length of a ten-foot 
board. The men spoke of these trout now, and Judd, who 
was no fisherman, suggested that Luke must have snared 
them; and Jim Saladine, the best deer hunter in Fraternity 
and a fair and square man, told Judd he was witless and 
unfair. Judd protested, grinning meanly; and Jean Bu- 
bier, the Frenchman from the head of the pond, laughed 
and exclaimed: “Now you, m’sieu’, you could never 
snare those trout if you come upon them in the road, eh?” 

They were laughing in their slow dry way at Judd’s 
discomfiture when the hoofs of a horse sounded on the 
bridge below the store; and every man looked that way. 

It was Lee Motley who said, ‘‘It’s Evered.”’ 

The effect was curious. The men no longer laughed. 
They sat quite still, as though under a half-fearful restraint, 
and pretended not to see the man who was approaching. 


II 


Wher were two men in the buggy which came up the 
little ascent from the bridge and stopped before the 
store. The men were Evered and Evered’s son, John. 
Evered lived on a farm that overlooked the Whitcher 
Swamp on the farther side. He was a man of some prop- 
erty, a successful farmer. He was also a butcher; and his 
services were called in at hog-killing time as regularly as 
the services of Doctor Crapo in times of sickness. He knew 
his trade; and he knew the anatomy of a steer or a calf or 
a sheep as well as Doctor Crapo knew the anatomy of a 
man. He was an efficient man; a brutally efficient man. 
His orchard was regularly trimmed and grafted and 
sprayed; his hay was reseeded year by year; his garden 
never knew the blight of weeds; his house was clean, in 
good repair, white- 
painted. Amanin 
whom dwelt power 
and strength; and 
a man whom other 
men disliked and 
feared. 

He was a short 
man, broad of 
shoulder, with a 
thick neck and a 
square well-shaped 
head,a heavy brow 
and asteady burn- 
ing eye. Asomber 
man, he never 
laughed; never was 
known to laugh. 
There was a blight- 
ing something in 
his gaze which dis- 
couraged laughter 
in others. He was 
known to have a 
fierce and ruthless 
temper; in short, a 
fearsome man, 
hard to under- 
stand. He puz- 
zled his neighbors 
and baffled them; 
they let him well 
alone. 

He was driving 
this evening. His 
horse, like every- 
thing which was 
his, was well- 
groomed and in 
perfect condition. 
It pranced a little 
as it came up to 
the store, not from 
high spirits, but 
from nervousness. 


“I'll Not Take Rifle to the Buil; 


So much might be known by the white glint of its eye— 
the nervousness of a mettled creature too much restrained. 
It pranced a little, and Evered’s hand tightened on the 
rein so harshly that the horse’s lower jaw was pulled far 
back against its neck, and the creature was abruptly still, 
trembling, and sweating faintly for no cause atall. Evered 
paid no more heed to the horse. He looked toward the 
group of men upon the steps, and some met his eye, and 
some looked away. 

He looked at them, one by one; and he asked Lee 
Motley: “Is the mail come?”’ 

Motley shook his head. He was a farmer of means, 
a strong man, moved by no fear of Evered. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 

Evered passed the reins to his son. ‘‘Hold him still,” 
he told the young man, and stepped out over the wheel to 
the ground, dropping lightly as a cat. The horse gave a 
half leap forward and was caught by John Evered’s steady 
hand; and the young man spoke gently to the beast to 
quiet it. 

Evered from the ground looked up at his son and said 
harshly, “I bade you hold him still.” 

The other answered, “‘I will.” 

“You'd best,” said Evered, and turned and strode up 
the steps into the store. 

The incident had brought out vividly enough the dif- 
ference between Evered and his son. They were two 
characters sharply contrasting; for where Evered was 
harsh John was gentle of speech; and where Evered was 
abrupt John was slow; and where Evered’s eye was hard 
and angry John’s was mild. They contrasted physically. 
The son was tall, well-formed and fair; the father was 
short, almost squat in his broad strength, and black of hair 
and eye. Nevertheless, it was plain to the seeing eye that 
there was strength in John as there was strength in 
Evered—strength of body and soul. 

When Evered had gone into the store Motley said to the 
son, “‘It’s warm.”’ 

The young man nodded in a wistfully friendly way. 
“Yes,” he agreed. “So warm it’s brought up our peas 
this day.”’ 

“That south slope of yours is good garden land,” 
Motley told him, and John said, ‘‘Yes. As good as I ever 
see.” 

Everyone liked John Evered; and someone asked now: 
“Been fishing any, over at Wilson’s?” 

John shook his head. “‘'Too busy,’’ he explained.- ‘But 
I hear how they’re catching some good strings there.” 

“Luke Hills brought in ten to-night that was ten feet 
long,” Jim Saladine offered. “Got ’em at Ruffingham.” 

The young man in the buggy smiled delightedly, his 
eyes shining. ‘Golly, what a catch!” he exclaimed. 

Then Evered came to the door of the store and looked 
out, and silence fell upon them all once more. The mail 


But if Any Man Comes Here to Kill the Beast I'll Have Use for That Rifle of Mine”’ 
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was coming down the hill; the stage, a rattli+ 
do-or-die automobile of ancient vintage, squey 
shrill stop before the very nose of Evered’s ho} 
spoke to the horse, and it was still. The stage ds 

the mail sacks in, and Evered left the doorway. ' 

all got up and turned toward the door. 

Motley said to Saladine, ‘Did you mark the 
was scared of the stage, but it was still at his wo] 
did not tighten rein.’ t 

“T saw,” Saladine agreed. ‘‘The boy handles 

“Tt’s feared of Evered; but the beast loves tt/ 

“There’s others in that same way o’ think 
Saladine. 

Inside the store Will Bissell and Andy Wattle’) 
and loyal clerk, were stamping and sorting the | 
great matter, for few letters come to Fraternij. 
this was under way Evered gathered up the pu 
had made since he came into the store and took | 
and stowed them under the seat of the buggy. 1]: 
speak to his son. John sat still in his place, nj 
feet out of the other’s way. When the bundle 
bestowed Evered went back up the steps and / 
him his daily paper and a letter addressed to his 
Evered took them without thanks and left the sh 
out farewell to any man and climbed into the If 
took the reins. He turned the horse sharply » 
moved down the hill, and the bridge sounded for 
beneath their passing. In the still evening air j¢ 
of the horse’s hoofs and the light whirring of t} 
persisted for long moments before they died dow 
with the hum and murmur of tiny sounds that 
whispering dusk. 

As they drove away one or two men came to t)| 
watch them go; and Judd, a man with a singula » 
for mean and tawdry malice, said loudly, “T | 
break Evered some day across his knee.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then Jean B i 
cheerfully that he would like to see the thing do). 
that Evered, he is one leetle fighter, too,” he ' 
Judd. 

Judd laughed unpleasantly and said Everet § 
town bluffed. ‘‘That’s all he is,’ he told them. | 
scowl and some cussing. Nothing else. You'll }. 

‘Motley shook his head soberly. ‘ Evered’s }| 
hesaid. ‘You're forgetting that matter of 1} 
Judd.” 

Motley’s reminder put a momentary silence u) 
all. The story of the knife was well enough kn/ 
knife they had all seen. The thing had happen| 
or twenty years before, and was one of the tas 
times told about Will’s stove. One Dave Riggs fi 
and worthless, farming in a small way in North F E 
sent for Evered to killa pig. Evered went to Rijs 
Riggs hi 
drinking f 
quarrels a 
sought tc 
with Eye d 
cedure. ¢ 
neighbor | 
had beer I 
the time, 1 
to tell thi t 

“ Riggs Nh 
him to t!1 
pig,” he yt 
plain, 
Evered dis 
that. He y 
will notb! ¢ : 
erly, tied I 
not argue fi 
man, bu 
persiste: 
drunken }; 
cursed BE 
his face, t J 
see the) 
mounting i 
butcher’s & 
He is ain 
man, alw/ 

“He tii 
Riggs anc 0 
man to hia 
Riggs dam? 
Evered )\ 
him flat wh 
gle fist str‘ 
while Ris 
still on th f 

e 


Evered tu 
got the pil: 
ears an 
the knife 1! 
throat, 

smooth wih 
When he’ 
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it the blood came after; 
st getting on his feet. 
‘“*There’s your pig,’ said Evered, 
»w man, be still.’ 

‘Well, Riggs took a look at the pig and another at 
ered. He was standing by the chopping block, and his 
nd fell on the ax stuck there. Before I could stir he had 
ied it, whirling it, and was sweeping down on Evered. 
‘It was all over quick, you’ll mind. Riggs rushing, with 
» ax whistling in the air. Then Evered stepped inside its 
.ng, and drove at Riggs’ 
.d. I think he forgot he 
| the knife in his hand. 
tit was there; his hand 
jve it with the cunning 
t it knew—at the fore- 
.d of the other man. 

I mind how Riggs 
iked, after he had 
spped. On his back he 

the knife sticking 
ight up from his head. 
i. it still smeared with 
| pig’s blood, dripping 

m on the dead man’s 
, Oh, aye, he was dead. 
id as the pig, when it 
its walking round ina 
le and laid down, and 
sped its squeal.” 

omeone asked himonce, 

‘n he had told the tale: 
here was Riggs’ wife?”’ 

In the house,” said 

ley. ‘The boy was 
ie. He’d come out to 

/he pig stuck, and when 

aw the blood come out 

s throat he yelled and 
| So he didn’t have to 
the rest—the knife in 
ather’s head.’ 
here had been no prose- 
on of Evered for that 

enttragedy. Motley’s 

7 was clear enough; it 
been self-defense at 

worst, and half acci- 

besides. Riggs’ wife 

} away and took her 

and Fraternity knew 

1 no more. 

ley conned over this 

mnt tale of Evered in 

s store that night; 

some blamed him, and 

' found him not to 

ie. And when they 

| done with that story 

‘told others; how when 

‘ras called to butcher 

2 he had a trick of 

<ing their necks across 

nee with a twist and 
< of his hands. There 

10 doubt of the man’s 

gth nor of his temper. 

West Fraternity man came in while they were talking; 

Zeke Pitkin, a mild man, and timid. He listened to 

words, and asked at last, ‘‘Evered?” 

ey nodded; and Pitkin laughed in an awkward way. 

killed my bull to-day,” he said. 

Il Bissell asked quickly, “Killed your bull? You have 

ong? 

‘kin nodded, gulping at his Adam’s apple. “Getting 

‘the bull was,” he said. “I didn’t like to handle him. 

led to beef him. So I sent for Evered.” : 
looked round at them, laughed uneasily. ‘“‘Hescared 
he said. 

»tley asked slowly: “What happened, Zeke?’”’ 

‘kKinrubbed onehand nervously along hisleg. “We-ell,”” 

‘plained, “I’m nervous like. Git excited easy. So 

he come I told him the bull was ugly. Told him to 

out for it. 
just only looked at me in that hard way. ofhis. I 
he bull in the barn; and he went in where it was and 
ed it out in the barn floor. Left the bull standing 
and begun to fix his tackle to h’ist it up. 
didn’t want to stay in there with the bull; I was 
1 of it—it loose there, nothing to hold it. And 
hd kept working round it, back to the beast half the 
_ Nothing to stop it tossing him. I didn’t like to get 
vut I didn’t want to stay. AndI guess I talked too 
- Kept telling him to hurry, and asking him why he 
» kill it and all. Got him mad, I guess.”’ 
° man shivered a little, his eyes dim with the memory 
moment. He took off his hat and rubbed ‘his hand 
his head, and Motley said, “He did kill it?” 


and Evered turned to Riggs, 


“Butchered right. 


Pitkin nodded uneasily. ‘Yeah,’ he said. ‘“‘Evered 
turned round to me by and by; and he looked at me under 
them black eyebrows of his, and he says: ‘Want I should 
kill. this bull, do,you?’ I,’lows that I did. ‘Want him 
killed now, do you?’ he says, and I told him I did. And 
I did too. But not the way he did kill it.” 

He shuddered openly; and Motley asked again, “What 
did he do?” 

“Stepped up aside the bull,” said Pitkin hurriedly. 
“Yanked out that knife of his—that same knife—out of his 


He Knew That John and Ruth MacLure Were in the Orchard on the Other Side of the Farm 


sheath. Up with it, and down, so quick I never see what 
he did. Down with the knife right behind the bull’s horns. 
Right into the neck bone. And that bull 0’ mine went 
down like a ton o’ brick. Like two ton o’ brick. Stone 
dead.” ~ 

Will Bissell echoed, “Stabbed it in the neck?” 

“Right through the neck bone. With that damned 
heavy knife o’ his.’ He wiped his forehead again. “We 
had a hell of a time h’isting that bull, too,” he said weakly. 
“A hell of a time.” 

No one spoke for a moment. 
tale of Evered. Then Judd said: 
bull of his git after that man.” 

One or two nodded, caught themselves, looked sheepishly 
round to discover whether they had been seen. Evered’s 
red bull was as well and unfavorably known as the man 


They were digesting this 
“T’d like to see that red 


“himself. A huge brute, shoulder high to a tall man, ugly 


of disposition, forever bellowing challenges across the hills 


-from Evered’s barn, frightening womenfolk in their homes 


a mile away. A creature of terror, ruthlessly curbed and 
goaded by Evered. It was known that the butcher took 


‘delight in mastering the bull, torturing the beast with 


ingenious twists of the nose ring, 
joints, and nose, 
been. 

The red bull was of a hornless breed. The great head 
of it was like a buffalo’s head, like a huge malicious bat- 
tering ram. It was impossible to look at the beast with- 
out a tremor of alarm. 

“It’s ugly business to see 


with blows on the leg 
and the knobs where horns should have 


Evered handle that bull,” 


_Will Bissell said, half to himself. 


ion) 


And after a little silence Jean Bubier echoed: ‘Almost 
as ugly as to see the man with his wife. WhenI have see 
that, sometime, I have think I might take his own knife 
to him.” 

Judd, the malicious, laughed in an ugly way; and he 
said, ‘Guess Evered would treat her worse if he got an 
eye on her and that man Semler.” 

It was Jim Saladine’s steady voice which put an end to 
that. “Don’t put your foul mouth on her, Judd,” he said 
quietly. “Not if you want to walk home.” 

Judd started to speak, 
caught Saladine’s quiet eye 
and was abruptly still. 


qr 


VERED and his son 

drove home together 
through the clotting dusk 
in a silence that was habit- 
ual with them. The buggy 
was a light vehicle, the 
horse was swift and pow- 
erful, and they made good 
time. Evered, driving, used 
the whip now and then; 
and at each red-hot touch 
of the light lash the horse 
leaped likea stricken thing; 
and at each whip lash John 
Evered’s lips pressed firmly 
each against the other, as 
though to hold back the 
word he would have said. 
No good in speaking, he 
knew. It would only rouse 
the lightly slumbering 
anger in his father, only 
lead to more hurts for the 
horse, and a black scowl 
or an oath for himself. 
There were times when 
John Evered longed to put 
his strength against his 
father’s; when he was 
hungry for the feel of flesh 
beneath his smashing fists. 
But these moments were 
few. He understood the 
older man; there was a 
blood sympathy between 
them. Heknew his father’s 
heart as no other did or 
could; and in the last an- 
alysis he loved his father 
loyally. Thus had he 
learned long patience and 
restraint. It is very easy 
to damn and hate a man 
like Evered, hot and fierce 
and ruthlessly overbear- 
ing. But John Evered, his 
son, who had suffered more 
from Evered than any 
other man, neither damned 
nor hated him. 

They drove home to- 
gether in silence. Evered 
sat still in his seat, but there was no relaxation in his attitude. 
He was still as a tiger is still before the charge and the leap. 
John at.his side could feel the other’s shoulder muscles 
tensing. His father was always so, always a boiling vessel 
of emotions. You might call him a powerful man, a mas- 
terful man. John Evered knew him for a slave, for the 
slave of his own hot and angry pulse beats. And he loved 
and pitied him. 

Out of Fraternity they took the Liberty road, and came 
presently to a turning which led them to the right, and so 
to the way to Evered’s farm, a narrow road, leading no- 
where except into the farmyard, and traveled by few men 
who had no business there, 

When they came into the farmyard it was almost dark. 
Yet there was still light enough to see, beyond the shadow 
of the barn, the sloping hillside that led down to Whitcher 
Swamp; and the swamp itself, brooding beneath its gray 
mists in the thickening night. The farm buildings were set 
on a jutting shoulder of the hill, looking out across the 
valley where the swamp lay, and to Fraternity beyond, 
and off toward Moody Mountain beyond the town. By 
day there was a glory in this valley that was spread below 
them; by night it was a place of dark and mystery. 
Sounds used to come up the hill from the swamp: the 
sounds of thrashing brush where the moose fed or perhaps 
the clash of ponderous antlers in the fall or the wicked 
scream of a marauding cat or the harsh cries of night- 
hawks or the tremolo hoot of an owl. 

Built against the barn on the side away from the house 
there was a stout roofed stall; and opening from this stall 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, née Grant | 


EFUGEE re- 
serve officers in 
the United 


States are ordered to 
report to the military 
attaché of the Russian 
Embassy at Washing- 
ton for duty at the 
front,’’ said the Amer- 
ican newspaper one 
morning in May, 1919. 

We read this with 
dawning hope of things 
doing again at home. 
It meant that the bat- 
tle was to be renewed 
on a large scale evi- 
dently, since till now 
the various groups 
fighting had been but 
bands of volunteers— 
round Kolchak, Deni- 
kine and other he- 
roes—who struggling 
against terrific odds 
tried to break up the 
Bolshevik armies. 
Now, since it was 
thought necessary to 
bring back the» men 
who for one or another 
reason had gone across 
theseas, one could con- 
sider it certain that 
new armies were being 
raised and trained for 
service, and that this 
call was to get back 
all the valuable ma- 
terial which Bolshev- 
ism and its persecutions had scattered broadcast over 
the whole world. 

Rapidly the officers gathered into little groups, reported 
for their orders, and then turned their steps either toward 
Siberia, toward the Black Sea or toward the north of 
Russia. Wives were brave over the partings, and looked 
for work which would support them in exile, or else, braver 
still, they prepared to go out to the home country again 
and take up their share of the husbands’ burdens. It was 
a difficult choice for many women. Hither way the risks 
and responsibilities were heavy, and the future was im- 
possible to foresee. Sad faces and weighted hearts were 
the rule in the Russian colony. 


Steeling Oneself for the Good-Bys 


Y OWN husband, though outside the classes recalled to 

service, because of his age, and supposedly out of com- 
mission because of his old wound, which still greatly 
troubled him, became so interested in the movement and 
the possibility of being useful that he decided to volunteer 
again. His first application was to the Russian mission in 
Paris for information as to where the experts there would 
consider it best for him to go; and at once he received an 
answer begging him to give his effort to the Siberian side— 
where there were many soldiers to be put in shape and 
few officers to do it, whereas on other fronts there were 
plenty of good officers already. So it came about that a 
letter was written to Kolchak giving Mike’s past history 
and asking if the supreme commander of the All-Russian 
Provisional Government would accept my husband’s serv- 
ices in any capacity, civil or military. 

In about six weeks an answer came from Omsk, laconic 
and to the point: ‘‘Come at once.’’ Two or three weeks 
for the making of an outfit—and the necessary time wasted 
in trying to get accommodations on the earliest possible 
ship, then finally all was ready. Good-bys as little sad as 
possible to the children, and we moved westward. On the 
shores of Lake Michigan the last quiet week, of sunny days 
and of nights soft with the last warmth of the summer’s 
flame, was spent—a gentle quiet time when the soul could 
get its balance and grow stronger to face new dangers, of 
which one knows no detail yet, but only feels the weight. 

Days difficult to live, for one forgets the peril just ahead, 
and laughs sometimes; and then suddenly the vision of 
what threatens leaves one with a sudden sob caught in 
the throat and stopped. 

The last day, the last hour, and each plays up for the 
other—striving for self-possession and summoning a smile 


Peasant Girl Spinning Flax 
Above — Part of the Refugee Colony Near Viadivostok 


when possible—to meet the traveler’s last look backward. 
Then for the officer the long trip westward, the three or 
four days’ wait at Vancouver for a ship’s departure, finally 
the heterogeneous baggage thrown on board, sorted and 


put in safety for the long sea trip. 


Last telegrams, bells and whistles, and shouted orders; 
the vessel is off, separating one more and more from the 
shore which for some time past was a safe refuge. 

The long trip across the ocean is intensely monotonous 


‘and very wearing—especially for the nerves of those going 


into the maelstrom of the Siberian struggle. There are 
long hours in which to wonder over the fate awaiting such 
as are brave enough to offer their service and perhaps their 
lives on the altar of patriotism. 

The rough sea and high wind and creaking ship are not 
conducive to a cheerful outlook, and those on board are 
seasick and easily discouraged. Seventeen long weary 
days are thus lived through—while one tosses uncomfort- 
ably and strains for a mental glimpse of the future. Eng- 
lish officers, Canadian tradesmen, Japanese and Chinese 
merchants, also a very few Americans, with a half dozen or 
so of the Russians who are going back to serve—a great 
many vague second-rate adventurers—such make up the 
company on board. The Russian and the English officers 
naturally get together soon after the ship sails: and they 
form a littie circle to themselves during the trip, where the 
conversation ranges on political or on military matters, 


and advice is offe| 
back and forth as) 
conditions that hj, 
to be met and | 
precautions that m} 
be taken against d. 
gers of every, ki) 
from Siberian cold) 
lack of food to politi. 
intrigue among al) 

and Bolshevik mun 
and torture. 

The good ship E_ 
press of Japan at |) 
draws near to Yol 
hama’s harbor; pj, 
of nondescript lugg: 
appear on deck—g;! 
dles, canned for 
string bags, smart 
ficers’ khaki-coloi 
trunks and bags 
leather for the Bi 
ishers, of patched ¢ 
vas or wood for {) 
poorer Russians. _ 

Japan, usually | 
nowned for flowersa | 
sunshine, seemed | 
gloomy as the tray | 
ers’ hearts. It ¥| 
drizzling, cold, sli 
pery; altogether d) 
agreeable; and t/ 
small group of wi 
farers were chilled | 
the bone while th) 
fought to get their b: | 
gage off the ship a| 
through the custon 

The hotel was pleasanter; good beds and food made 0 
forget the unpleasant sides of the errand one had come ¢ 
and a steady floor and dry clothes helped to better ii, 
pressions of oneself and the surroundings. The toi) 
proved to be unattractive—so at least my husband felt | 
he wandered out over the stone pavements and peer) 
about. A small, dark, greasy-looking people in dit 
kimonos came and went in an endless crowd, perched hi 
on wooden sandals which clap-clapped with a stacca) 
note on the stones. The noise of their walking pervad 
the air and one couldn’t escape it night or day, and t 
queer pungent smell of the Orient helped to make up|, 
impression of a strange new world. The flimsy hous! 
seemed unattractive, overcrowded, dirty; and the co! 
veyances uncomfortable. Altogether one’s discourag 
ment grew as time progressed. 


d 
} 
: 
th 


The Fourth Return to the Front 
(ee thing seemed consoling, and that only ifonew | 
fond of shopping. The silk shops are a delight. Col(| 
quality, beauty of design—splendid, as the materials fi ) 
into graceful folds, iridescent almost with the richness | 
the glossy. sheen. One hesitated what to choose; 0)| 
wanted everything; and one ended by buying twice 
much as planned, because the polite shopman, anxious 
please and to tempt, bewildered his victim into d 
acquiescence, ey 
The dull, damp chill continued in the air and at ‘one 
vitals, or perhaps it was the feeling that one was movil 
farther away from those one cared for and from a Wat 
fireplace which was next. best to home, going out into 
world of misery on a crusade, led by a lone hope and 
single purpose—duty. Patriotism in such a case isa dt 
principle and requires a great effort. aaa 
Our officers knew a thrill in entering East Prussia | 
Galicia and Hungary in 1914, and they still felt it 
they and their men slowly moved back in 1915, com 
every inch of the ground they were defending. ay 
enthusiasm again in 1916 to hold the lines straig 
even take an offensive against the enemy’s full str 
In the months of revolutionary times the officers st 
to rally their soldiers, when the latter obeyed only for 
of leaders, who gallantly continued to fight the Germal, 
before them, the indiscipline about them and the: 
gandists behind them. Now it required a new buil 
of the brave spirit to go in eold blood back into th 
after months of exile and soft living. The thought of ® 
troubles of Siberia made one shiver in painful anticipare 
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_A trip to Tokio for papers, of which apparently one 
ever has enough, and which are never sufficiently viséed, 
‘here one saw a quantity of interesting people—some sta- 
onary, some the driftwood carried hither and thither on 
he current of travel. Everyone had news to tell—the 
1ost varied, exciting, contradictory news. Always posi- 
ve of the truth of each announcement, the authors, if 
oubted, but repeated it the more emphatically, and 
1e louder. 

What the head of every government in the world ought 
) do, what each of these will not do, and what he will, 
as told by the ambassadors and secretaries of the others. 
hen there were the impressions of all the floating popula- 
on of travelers, those going to Siberia and those coming 
it. Everyone sees things differently, and the most amaz- 
g of it all is how little each man has seen or knows really 

the country for which he is so positively recommending 
licies. 

Unfortunately Russia is not represented at its best in 
‘e present Russian group in Tokio. Adventurers, de- 
rters, refugees, vague frightened diplomats who have not 
en able to hold their own—the entire mags lacks cohesion 
idahead. On the other hand there are warm friends to 
ussia to be found—men and women who are helping and 
jiding and trying to work up the world’s sympathy. 
r. Roland Morris, the American Ambassador, was one 
| the leaders in this. Amiable, hospitable and giving an 
ipression of reliability, he gladly receives such people ag 
‘me to him for some small passport service. My husband 
‘w him thus, and having letters from mutual friends 
id many interests in com- 
jon, the two men sat talk- 
iz lengthily. 

Mike stayed on to lunch, 
sid to get points from the 
iin who so recently had 
sne into Siberia quite an 
iti-Kolchak, and had re- 
(med, after untrammeled 
ivestigations covering 
imy weeks, to report to 
lesident Wilson that the 
l-Russian Government 
sould be recognized at 
cece, also supported and 
held in every possible 
rmner. A pleasant mes- 
‘ze, this, to Russians’ ears, 
-2n if it has borne no fruit. 


The Old Flag 


IHE good opinion of Kol- 
-chak is unanimous in the 
ist among those who 
jtched him; and the splen- 
ll fight he has put up 
luinst Bolshevism is uni- 
sally admired, as is the 
‘y he has handled the 
*nplications made for him 
/ conflicting political 
Hups in Omsk, intriguing 
sonalities in his staff and 
svernment, and the 
‘ubles brought on by the 
uitations and rivalries of 
Allies. As one approaches, the personality of this 
(aarkable man dominates the horizon more and more, 


and commands respect, 
esteem and admiration 
that are universal. 

One’s curiosity grew, 
and when embarkation 
for Vladivostok took 
place there was excite- 
ment mixed with one’s 
fears and doubts, and the 
sun came out just then. 
Good signs these! 

As the.ship steamed 
into Vladivostok’s har- 
bor everyone went on 
deck, first to get a glimpse 
of the homeland for which 
one was hungry after 
eighteen months of expa- 
triation. However much 
one fears to find it 
changed, to see the povy- 
erty and misery of these 
sad times, still it is good 
to think of hearing our 
language, of seeing the 
familiar types again; even 
to eat a borsh or shichie 
with a salted cucumber 
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Refugees From Petrograd After the Evacuation of the Children’s Colony at Targoyak 


and black bread will seem an act of patriotism. None of 
the party of officers on board had ever seen this side 


School Children Attending the Little School Run by the American Red Cross at Omsk for its Refugees 


of the empire before. All had done their fighting on the 
European front; so curiosity was keen, and with wide-awake 


Clothing:Distribution Day at Second River Refugee Barracks 


eyes they took in the im- 
pressive beauty of the 
great harbor they were 
entering. It is more 
beautiful than that of 
Vancouver, higher moun- 
tains rising out of the 
sea, and the stretch of 
water much broader, The 
towering banks are arid 
and have a severer type 
of beauty, but the pro- 
portions and lines are al- 
togethersplendid, andthe 
coloring that day was 
brilliant with azure, rus- 
set and gold, the light 
over it all intense. 
Suddenly from the in- 
ner harbor came a boat 
to meet the one carrying 
our men: a Russian gov- 
ernment boat, looking 
trim and smart and fly- 
ing at its stern the flag of 
SaintAndrew. It brought 
one’s heart into one’s 
mouth to see the Russian 
colors once more in their 


place. Wighteen months ago one had left Petrograd 
draped with torn and soiled red banners. This really 
seemed a promise of new 
strength. Will the impres- 
sion last? 


High Prices 


HE pretty craft came 

up close and our officers 
crowded to the side of their 
own steamer to watch the 
welcomer’s maneuvers. 
Both ships stopped and of- 
ficials from the smaller one 
climbed on board to ask 
questions of each traveler, 
to examine papers, search 
‘for a reported Bolshevik— 
whonaturally wasnotforth- 
coming—finally to approve 
of everything and take 
themselves off again. The 
dock was reached soon af- 
terward—shouts, excite- 
ment, good-natured confu- 
sion, a hundred orders, little 
obedience but endless intel- 
ligent emergency work— 
everyone was ready to lend 
a hand to strangers—chaos 
apparently, but results that 
are unexpectedly quick and 
satisfactory in spite of it, 
paradox everywhere. Rus- 
sia, in short, with its old 
nature and ways and mys- 
tery untouched by the ex- 
perience of the past two 
years, and one felt warm and at home somehow. It was 
said there were no izvostchiki—cabbies; then one was im- 
mediately found. It was said there were no rooms, but a 
man to whom one came recommended offered hospital- 
ity—a cozy small room, it was, with clean bed and dry 
bedclothes on it—the possibility of sleeping, washing, 
smoking, and of drinking with him his morning tea. 

The other meals one took out—paying forty-five rubles 
for a light lunch and seventy-five rubles for one dish in the 
evening. One was sustaining one’s second shock—having 
received the first when cabby asked one hundred and fifty 
rubles for driving one from the dock to the house, and 
really expected to get it. People had told the men of the 
terrible prices, but it was hard to believe such tales; now 
one began to digest the unpleasant idea that money had 
no value, and that one would probably buy a flour sack 
and stuff it full of bills, which would be handed out rap- 
idly, And the variety of the money! Every kind of 
foreign note and coin; then paper of several kinds—old 
régime and Kerensky money; then all the kinds used in 
Siberia. One is easily money poor instead of land poor in 
such a place. 

One lunched and dined in a tumbledown, small and very 
expensive restaurant; one sat and smoked and thought, 
listening to the strains of a marvelous string orchestra 
made up by Hungarians. Ex-prisoners of war, they were, 
now freed, but they have no means or hope of going any- 
where. They could earn only a little, and life costs much; 
exchange is prohibitive and the distance to their home is 
vast. So, stranded here in the far-eastern cabaret, the band 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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T MIDNIGHT 
JAN Ming Sun Tai 
looked out upon 
Market Street from a 
window of a room in 
the Palace Hotel. In 
the room with him was 
a hypocrite Hindu and 
eight American Chris- 
tians. Ming Sun Tai 
was the tenth member 
of the finance com- 
mittee of the Associ- 
ated Foreign Missions. 
The lights along the 
street were soft in the 
fog which lay over San 
Francisco, “This will 
be a good night for 
sleeping,’’ thought 
Ming Sun Tai. He 
yawned and realized 
his seventy years. 
He opened his check 
book on his knee and 
wrote a check for 
three thousand dollars. 
He addressed the 
chairman of the meet- 
ing. 

‘“‘Miss King,’’ he 
said, “‘the Bank of 
California will honor 
this check. It is for 
the balance required 
for our next year’s 
work in China. If I 
may be excused now I 
will accept the gift of 
sleep with which the 
gods. of night pay for 
the work of the day.” 
He bowed to the chair- 
man and again to the 
assemblage and left 
theroom. In thelobby 
of the hotel Ming Sun 
Tai paused a moment 
to speak with the bell 
captain. 

“Fog lies over the 
city,” he said. “‘ When 
Senator King’s daugh- 
ter comes from the 
meeting of Christian 
Missions conduct her 
to my limousine. I will 
walk to my home.” 

He crossed Market 
Street and presently 
came upon the cobblestones that paved the incline of Grant 
Avenue from Bush to Pine. Halfway up this incline Ming 
Sun Tai read six words painted in white on the broken 
stone steps of a house that had died with the embers of 
an unkind year—“ Fools Make a Mock at Sin.” 

The surface of the broken sidewalk alternated from con- 
crete to asphalt. Ming Sun Tai noticed that the concrete 
was slippery with the moisture of the fog. He walked in 
the middle of the street. Through his light shoes the 
uneven cobblestones twisted his old feet. 

On a sidewalk stone near Pine Street he read a second 
admonition—“‘ Drunks Seek Jesus.” 

At California Street he looked at Sing Chong’s store to 
his left. On his right stood St. Mary’s Church. Under the 
clock of the church in white letters was the further good 
advice—“Son, Observe the Time and Fly From Evil.” 
Ming Sun Tai looked at his watch. 

“Fly fast,” he said half aloud. “The clock is three 
minutes slow.” 

He waited in front of Sing Fat’s store until a clattering 
cable ear leaped out of the fog and dived again into the 
mist which lay below. In the wake of the car was a whirl 
of dust and fluttering scraps of paper. At the feet of Ming 
Sun Tai there fell a yellow square of paper. He picked 
it up. 

“Quong Lee Night Time,” he read—“Ten Thousand 
Dollars.” 

In the green square below these words were ten vertical 
rows of eight Chinese characters. Twenty little holes had 
been punched in the paper. 

“The gods of chance have spoken,”’ whispered Ming Sun 
Tai. “I shall obey them.” 
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Ming Sun Tai Picked Up the One:Stringed Banjo. In the Silence There Struck Four Sharp Successive 


Notes That Leaped From the Vibrating String 


He walked rapidly to Clay Street. Ninety feet from the 
corner he dived down six steps and knocked at a closed 
door. An old woman’s thin voice spoke a sharp question 
from beyond the door. 

“It is Ming Sun Tai,” he said softly. 

The sound of three lifted wooden bars came to his ears 
and then the click of a bolt. The door opened. j 

“You should be in bed, Mamma Chong. It is late for 
an old woman to be awake.” 

The Chinese woman answered him: 

“The favorite of heaven must make haste. Within the 
hour the gods of luck will speak.” 

Ming Sun Tai walked eighty feet in the dark down the 
littered length of a narrow passageway. His name whis- 
pered at a second door gained him admittance to a room 
wherein were grouped a hundred Chinamen. The air 
heavy with tobacco smoke, carried the acrid tang OF 
opium. Ming Sun Tai walked to the corner of the room. 

“Here is one dollar,” he said. “Give me a winning 
ticket.” 

He walked to a little table beside the wall and marked 
his ticket with a pointed brush. He handed the marked 
ticket to a Chinaman behind a barred window on the 
opposite side of theroom. Twenty minutes later the lottery 
bank paid him two thousand dollars. He looked at the 
cashier’s immobile face. 

“‘Hasy money,” he said in English. 

He put the roll of bills in his overcoat pocket and walked 
from the room. He retraced his steps along Grant Avenue 
until he came to the corner of Washington Street, wherein 
lay his residence. On Washington Street he paused a mo- 
ment to read the red-paper bulletins pasted on the: brick 
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wall of the store w)} 
stands there. In 
gutter a flaring 
burned in an openc | 
oil tin. Various s/f 
fling Chinamen sg). 
ped before the fire ) 
a moment to drive « 
chill of the fog fy 
their flapping clot ; 
Now and then oni} 
them cast the pii's 
of a broken box j, 
the fire. Out of ¢ 
fog toward Ming |» 
Tai there came a li¢ 
old Chinaman. ¢ 
stopped beside sg 
countryman. P}.- 
ently Ming Sun |j 
spoke to him: 

“What would :) 
say to me?” 

“Excellency,” p 
beggar began, “sie 
yesterday I haye { 
eaten. The marroyf 
my bones is cold. “2 
soul of my body es 
for the smoke of > 
black gum.” 

“What did you ) 
with the overcoa'[ 
gave you last weel’ 
questioned Ming {1 
Tai. 

“Excellency, I s! 
it for three pieces [ 
silver. With the sil ¢ 
I bought; opium,” » 
old man answered. 

“Ai!” Ming Sun! i 
was silent for a1 
ment. Then quic’ 
he removed his oy: 
coat. He placed; 
about the shoulder: ° 
the little old Chi: 

- man.. ‘Take this, 2° 
may the fangs of): 
ice gods fasten uf) 
you if you sell it! | 
to the house of Lo ¥ 
Sang and say that i 
my wish that he si 
ply you witha five-t 
tin of opium.” 

Ming Sun T 
turned and walk 
rapidly down Wat 


ington Street to his home. Below him in their fleece of! 


the sentinel trees of Portsmouth Square stood ghostly 
the opal night. Across the square a dim blue light burn 
over the door of the jail. 
__ Ming Sun Tai entered his house. In an apartment ope 
ing from his bedchamber on the second floor he lay dol! 
upon a great divan above which hung a canopy of yell 
silk. He closed his eyes. Over him his servant spread 
quilted coverlet. He lay inert for a period of five minut) 
Then suddenly he sat upright. eae, 
“My feet hurt,” he said to his servant. “You m 
remove my shoes.”’ ' 
The servant removed his master’s shoes and brought 
their stead a pair of black-silk slippers. Ming Sun Tai re 
to his feet. | 
“Bring me my robes for the night’s devotions,” 
directed. 
From a cabinet against the wall the servant brought 0 
a red mandarin coat the surface of which was covered Wi 
an intricate embroidery of black and gold. Ming Sun tL 
placed a little round cap upon his head. From a table ne 
by he lifted a one-stringed banjo. The neck of this ban 
was fixed to an ebony bowl on which was stretched a s€ 
tion of the polished skin of a snake. Painted in brig 
vermilion on this covering was a single character. Ont 
index finger of his right hand Ming Sun Tai placed a ja 
thimble which terminated in a claw of gold. He turned 
his servant: ‘ | 
“You may prepare my bed and then go to your rest.” 
Ming Sun Tai made his way through three rooms un’ 
he came to a narrow door of inlaid ebony. This he W) 
locked with a key which lay close to the jade seal thet hut 
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‘om his watch chain. He entered a room about ten feet 
yuare, the walls of which were of carved teakwood over- 
id with gold leaf. From a shrine against the wall oppo- 
te the door of the room smiled the Buddhist messiah, 
filo Fo. Flanking this idol sat three Taoist deities. Be- 
de one of the idols of Lao-tsze was a crucifix from which 
iere hung a rosary. Below it stood a white-jade statue 
Confucius. Before the shrine in which rested two gold 
ates carved with the legends of the two ancestral names 

the family of Ming Sun Tai there stood a silver incense 
wner. On each side of it was a silver candlestick and 
sside these candlesticks were two flower vases in each of 
hich at the moment was a single lily blossom, white and 
savy with fragrance. 

Ming Sun Tai touched an eye of the gilt tiger carved in 
ie wood of the shrine. From beneath the silver incense 
wner there slowly protruded a shallow drawer. The 
‘awer was lined with crimson silk. In it lay coiled a neck- 
ce of fine steel. At one end of the necklace was a little 
ok. Near the other end of it at intervals of an inch four 
timing jewels were set—a sapphire, an emerald, a ruby 
id an orange-colored diamond. 

Ming Sun Tai picked up the necklace, 

“Yellow for earth, the ruby for the sun, for the green 
oon the emerald and sapphire blue for the celestial skies. 
his is the night of the first moon.” He placed the neck- 
ce about the neck of the smiling Milo Fo. ‘The Night of 
e Green Moon,” he said. The fine steel hook was caught 

the link of the necklace from which hung the emerald. 

e lighted one of the two candles which stood before the 
‘rine. He turned and closed the door which was open 
hind him. Smoke from a stick of incense spun softly 
‘yward from its quickened spark. 

“Pai seung tai,” the Chinaman whispered. “Beloved 
)rent, now in this night of memories unto you shall rise 
ie incense of my devotion.” 

The eyes of the smiling Milo Fo glowed in the light of the 
liming candle. 

Ming Sun Tai picked up the one-stringed banjo. In the 
sence there struck four sharp successive notes that leaped 
im the vibrating string. He held the banjo near to the 
}rning candle. The gold claw on the jade thimble touched 


the banjo string. To the whine of the ensuing note the 
thin flame of the candle wove its sinuous way upward 
through the pulsing air. The glittering eyes of Milo Fo 
seemed to smile as the little wrinkles about them quivered 
in the flickering candlelight. Ming Sun Tai bowed low and 
drank deep of the tone which sounded from the banjo. He 
stood erect. 

“Nam Soy Sing Yan’—A man becomes his own master. 
‘As it was in the beginning, world without end. Amen.’”’ 

He lifted the necklace from about the neck of the smiling 
Milo Fo and replaced it in the secret drawer. He opened 
the door of the room. A soft light floated in. He walked 
to the shrine and extinguished the burning candle. 

“Beloved father of my childhood days,’ he breathed, 
‘“may the raptures of paradise be forever thine.” 

The spark of incense died. The end of the thread of spin- 
ning smoke snapped upward into the shadows. Ming Sun 
Tai walked through the door of the room and closed it 
after him. In his bedchamber he discovered his servant 
still awake. 

“Tt is the second hour of morning,” he said. “Have you 
no desire for sleep?” 

He handed the servant the banjo which he carried. 

“Master,” the servant said, “Loy Yat, the beggar to 
whom you gave your greatcoat, asked me to return this 
money to you before I slept.” 

Ming Sun Tai took the roll of bills which he had won in 
the lottery. 

“The winds of chance,” he reflected, “dispose of the 
mantle of honesty.” 


Two miles south of Dutch Flat the exploring sun tilted 
over Moody Ridge and dived down the slope into Cafion 
Creek. A ray of the sunlight lost its energy in the laby- 
rinth of a chinful of cool gray whiskers which stuck out of 
one end of a blanket cocoon that lay in the sand beside the 
creek. Presently the chrysalis moved gently. 

““Ow—oo—wow!”’ 

Old Moccasin West indulged in a gratifying lungful of 
morning air. He rolled slowly out of his blankets and 
reached for a pair of broken shoes which lay beside him. 
He put on the shoes and raked together the embers of a 


fire which had smoldered through the night. He picked 
up a battered coffeepot. He walked to where the dimin- 
ished waters of Cafion Creek threaded their way through 
the gravel and bowlders of the creek bed. With the coffee- 
pot he dipped up a pint of water. He walked back slowly 
to the fire. He threw a tablespoonful of coffee into the 
coffeepot. He cut three slices of bacon from a slab of it 
which lay under its canvas wrapping on a rock beside him. 

Presently his breakfast was accomplished. For a time 
he sat lazily beside the dying breakfast fire. After a little 
while he lighted a pipe and reached for a short-handled pick 
which lay beside him. A shallow gold pan rusted with the 
dew of night lay near the fire. He kicked this into the 
embers and let it lie until whatever grease might have 
sputtered into it from the frying bacon might be burned 
out. He picked up the pan and made his way with labored 
difficulty up the rough bed of Cafion Creek. Age was in 
every movement. His thin old voice lifted a quavering 
interrupted song: 


“‘For sixty years I’ve shed the tears 
What follers blasted hopes. 
When I hit gold I spent it bold, 
By gad! I knows the ropes.” 


Slowly he wandered round the bend where the stream 
swung to the east. Old Moccasin West had staked dis- 
covery on a dozen creeks since ’51, but the gold had never 
stuck. 

“Sixty year ago,’’ he mumbled to himself, ‘she run a 
million to the acre in here. Now, dang ’er, she’s rich 
ground if she pans a horn toad to the square mile.” 

He sat down for a little while with his back to the rays of 
the warm sun. 

“These dang nights is nippy up here in spite of it bein’ 
summer,’’ he said aloud. ‘“‘TI’ll have to haul my ol’ carcass 
to San Francisco and get me a job where it’s warm before 
long. But gosh, how I hates crowds of folks! City folks, 
that is.” 

He refilled his pipe, which had gone out. He lighted it 
and sat cross-legged, gazing vacantly across the creek bed 
to the placer-scarred flat beyond. Then suddenly he 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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CHARACTERS 


JOHN LAWRENCE, a lawyer. ALAN BRIX- 
TON. MARIE BRIXTON, his wife. MRs. 
WALES, a stenographer. _ 

SCENE 


A lawyer’s office, the room of the senior partner. Calfskin 
books on the shelves, and heavy leather armchairs. A door at 
the right into the outer office. In the center a large writing 
table so littered with papers that your first thought is that you 
will never write a line to that firm, for it would be certain 
to be lost in the maelstrom. But a second glance reveals some 
order in the confusion. 

JOHN LAWRENCE, the senior partner, is sitting in a swing 
chair at the table facing the audience; he is a lean man about 
forty, not bald, but his hair is beginning to recede from the 
temples. His eye is cool and clear, his mouth fine, thin and, 
many people assert, cynical. As a matter of fact it is rather 
more human than he wants it to be. 

He is not deeply interested in the papers on his desk. He 
rings the bell, and MRS. WALES enters. MRS. WALES is 
a grandmother—a tall, erect, energetic woman who has been 
with the firm longer than the senior partner. She likes LAw- 
RENCE because he works harder than anyone else in the office, 
but in Mrs. WALES’ opinion the whole world wastes a great 
deal of time. 


Mrs. WALES: Good morning, Mr. Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE (not looking up): Good morning, Mrs. 
Wales. (More humanly): Mrs. Wales, I wish I had mar- 
ried twenty years ago. 

Mrs. WALES (with the patience of a woman who has dis- 
covered that men never really want to attend to business): 
Well, it’s not too late, is it? 

LAWRENCE: Yes, it is; yes, it is. There’s no such thing 
as a real marriage after forty. 

Mrs. WALES: No? 

LAWRENCE (shaking his head): No. 

[A pause. 

Mrs. WALES (pretending to think the pause means the end 
of this nonsense): Do you want to dictate that letter to 
the surrogate? 

LAWRENCE: No, I don’t. I want to talk about marriage. 
Mrs. Wales, it’s the enduring of adversity—the shaping of 
life together—the standing shoulder to shoulder that 
makes a true union—an indissoluble bond. 

Mrs. WALES: Indissoluble! That’s a strange word for 
a lawyer to use. In this office you dissolve a dozen a year. 

LAWRENCE: Not the true ones--not the real 
marriages. 

Mrs. WALES: And that brings us to inquiring 
how to know a real marriage when you see it. 

LAWRENCE: Oh, you know them 
when you see them. I dined last 
night with some old friends of 
mine—a young couple, well, about 
thirty-five—who began life to- 
gether fourteen years ago in No- 
vember—on very little but their 
love for each other, and now, 
though they are anything but rich, 
their troubles are over. He’s made 
good—at least 
enough to have been 
able, when we went 
into the war, to offer 
his services to the 
Government—to 
drop business with- 
out leaving her ab- 
solutely penniless. 
He’s an expert in 
hardwoods—a most 
valuable man—did 
a splendid work. 
Didn’t rushhome the 
day after the armi- 
stice, either, but 
stayed and finished 
his job. And now 
after two years he’s 
back—they’re re- 
united. I dined there last 
night—just three of us. Inever 
saw a home so happy, so peace- 
ful, so codperative. That is 
pretty nearly an ideal couple. 

Mrs. WALES: When a bache- 
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Mrs. WALES: But you wish you were married to some- 
one just like her. 

LAWRENCE (eagerly): Exactly. 

[Mrs. WALES gives a slight snort. The telephone rings. She 
answers it. 

Mrs. WALES: Mrs. Brixton calling. 

LAWRENCE: Yes, I have an appointment with him. Is he 
on the wire? 

Mrs. WALES: No, it’s Mrs. Brixton, and she’s in the 
outer office. 

LAWRENCE (pleased): Here? Oh, ask her to come in. 
[Mrs. WALES delivers this message and MRS. BRIXTON 

almost immediately enters. She is a pretty and—quite a 

different thing—a romantic-looking woman of thirty-four. 

The romance lies not in her large seal-brown eyes and slen- 

der figure but in the absence of anything hard or definite 

about her beauty. Her bearing is so vaguely sweet that wt 
suggests the thought that if you should snatch her up on your 
charger and run away with her she would not immediately 
take in what was happening to her. This applies to her 
usual manner, but on the present occasion she is displaying 

a little more decision than she actually feels. As she comes 

in MRS. WALES folds her notebook, sighs and goes out 

by the door into the outer office. 

LAWRENCE (very cordial, drawing a chair near his desk): 
How nice to see you here, Marie. It’s a long time since 
you’ve paid me a visit. I remember very well the last time 
you were here. Let me see 

MARIE: Yes, so dol. I came then to make my will. 

LAWRENCE: I was just thinking as you came in what a 
perfectly delightful evening I had at your house. 

MARIE (coolly): Did you really think so? 

LAWRENCE: Indeed I did. I’ve never been to your house 
when I didn’t think so. But last night I was particularly 
impressed. (In a more practical manner ): You’ve a wonder- 
ful cook. 

MARIE (leaning her chin in her hands): Oh, one tries for 
the essentials. 

LAWRENCE: Though it wasn’t the food I was thinking of. 
It was the spirit of home, of peace. I was just saying— 
thinking, I mean—that I wish I had married twenty 
years ago. 
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Marig: Funny. I was just wishi; 
hadn’t. 

LAWRENCE (so surprised that the 2} 
mean nothing to him): Wishing that < 
hadn’t! Hadn’t what? 

MarigE: Hadn’t married. I wish I knew whether I 4 
wicked woman or a normal human being; or perhaps |} 

LAWRENCE (beaming upon her and settling her doul' 
all time): You, my dear girl—wicked? You are the)) 
unselfish person—not even excepting my own mot} - 
that I ever knew. 

Marie: Unselfish? I should say I was. That’s they) 
trouble, John. 

LAWRENCE: The trouble? 

MARIE: That’s what makes me dissatisfied—my I; 
so unselfish. It’s a vice. John, I believe that if the i| 
were known we should find that most of the murde | 
the world are committed by thoroughly unselfish py) 
in a reaction. It isn’t all my fault. My natural weal » 
in that direction was intensified by my mother. She » 
unselfish, too—just like yours. She sacrificed herself ti 
husband—just like yours. Oh, yes, I know there are hi; 
of women, who will have everything their own w/- 
make their husbands work all day and carry up }} 
breakfast tray. But that sort of thing is beyond me| 
there’s a man in the house I do the sacrificing. I siz] 
have to—to make him comfortable. I get shoved tc} 
wall so that he may have plenty of room to expand. | 
utterly unfit for the rough and tumble of matrimon; 
hate it, I perfectly hate it, John! 

LAWRENCE (stupefied): But, Marie! (He tries to sav \ 
reason by assuming a professional air, and rests his elbo } 
the arms of his chair and locks his knuckles together.)  \ 
after fourteen years of marriage? 

Mari: Twelve years of marriage. 

LAWRENCE: Ah, no, my dear girl, there I must coi « 
you. I happen to remember the day, fourteen years aj i 
November 

MarigE: Yes, John, I was married fourteen years ( 
twelve years of marriage, and two years of celibacy. 

LAWRENCE: I don’t understand. Have you come t1 
as a lawyer or a friend? | 

Marte: Asa legal friend—or perhaps I mean a frie | 
lawyer. I want to talk and tell you everything I feel, \ 
then have you tell me if the law is any good. , 

LAWRENCE: Any good? The law any good? i 

MarRIg: Yes—any good for me. - @ 

LAWRENCE: You don’t mean you want ti) 
divorced? 

MariE: I want matrimony tempered—like | 
wind, you know, to the lamb. Oh, John, if /1 

had only gone into the Navy ) 
something that took him aw: : 
good deal! Do you know he has) 
taken dinner away from me on\ | 

the six weeks he’s been back? 
LAWRENCE: You are not tr 
to tell me you no longer love Al : 
Martz: No, Ilove him—at1 5 
I would if he just dropped in tc 
or came to spend week-ends w! 
I had some really g ( 
servants who did » 
mind his ways. It 
John, there’s no slav ! 
the world like an ur! 
fish housewife. I ct 
stand the bondage | 
must be rescued. » 
member I had two yi’! 
of freedom—two ¥° 
derful years! | 

LAWRENCE (Sus 
cious): And whatdid ¥ 
do with that freedom 

Marte: Oh, isn’t t+ 
likeaman? Theyalw® 
thinkfreedommeans] ¢ 
affairs, 

LAWRENCE: I rit 
confess that my expl 
ence tells me to susp » 

whether you recognize © 
fact or not, that there mt 
be another man—— | 

Marie: Anotherman? | 
John, you don’t get the ides 


lor says a couple is ideal it ioe 2a: c= a” all! 1 almost wishes 
means he’sin lovewith the wife. ; \ \ a a cacces ee 1, to a woman lawyer oy 

LAWRENCE ( laughing): Why, f : probably aan would ne 
Mrs. Wales, you cynic! No, a “Marie is as Dependent on Me as a Child. You Simply Can’t Desert have been a housekeeper ‘ 
no. I’m not in love with her. a Woman Who Feels That Way About You” 
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‘there were another man I’d begin to sacrifice myself for 
jm—to spend all my energy making him comfortable. 
d just as lief sacrifice myself to make Alan comfortable as 
1yone, but the point is, I don’t want to sacrifice myself at 
I! Can’t you understand that? 

LAWRENCE: No, I cannot. I should think you would be 
ad to sacrifice yourself for the comfort of a manfyou love. 

Marig: Glad? Do you know how I spend my days now 
van is back? 

LAWRENCE: No, I don’t know that I want to; you 
sock me very much. 

Maris: I’m going to tell you, for lawyers must get used 
‘ being bored, In the first place I breakfast downstairs 
‘th Alan at eight o’clock. I hate breakfasting 
/wnstairs, only Inever knew it for twelve years. 

LAWRENCE: Now you can’t persuade me, 
jarie, that Alan insists on your getting up 
{| breakfast if you don’t want to. 

‘MARIE: No, no, Alan doesn’t fone 
jist. I tell you it’s all my own 
iture. It’s my idea of the way 
ewife should behave. I simply 
(ildn’t lie in bed. Well, I break- 
fit with him, and we agree—let 
( say—that he will bring a man 
Ime to lunch, and 
y will be alone to 
einer, I tell all 
fs to the cook. 
Ad then Alan tele- 
fones that his 
Ems are changed 
-hat he won’t get 
hme to lunch, but 
bit he’s bringing 
tee men to dine. 
[sell this to the 
ek. The cook 
ev't bear uncer- 
hinty and leaves, 
111, after lunch- 
1 horribly on a 
ay, spend the af- 
«n00n—and days 
ul days and days 
~n intelligence of- 
is trying to geta 
«4k. And get home just in 
Je to receive Alan and hear 
ithe details of his business 
l. And the three friends 
l’t come to dinner, and 
\n thinks we serve rather 
cre food than is necessary, 
u| then falls asleep on thesofa. Now 
jsk you, John, is that a life for a 
alyintelligentwoman ofthirty-four; 
is it not? Answer yes or no. 

‘AWRENCE: My dear Marie, what nonsense this all is! 

\ you have to do 

TARIE (interrupting): Oh, and I’ll tell you another thing 

oes that makes life awfully difficult. ‘He comes in in a 

jt hurry and wants meals at once—half an hour ahead 

;ime; and when it’s actually served he goes upstairs 

1. takes a bath and changes all his clothes. Isn’t that 

toying? 

‘AWRENCE: My dear Marie 
{ARIE (interrupting): And I'll tell you another thing 
€loes. He doesn’t listen to a word I tell him—even the 
iit interesting things, John; and then when he hears me 
2rring to it with some outsider he says: “‘Why do you 
fer tell me anything?” He doesn’t listen to me. . He 
csn’t know I’m there half the time. : 

AWRENCE: Marie, this is absurd! All you have to do, 
©rding to your own story, is to be a little more selfish— 

tle harder. 

{artm: But that’s just it! I can’t. You might as well 
me to sing old English ballads in the same room where 

li was playing ragtime on thé phonograph.: It’s only 

In I'm living entirely alone that I can think of my own 

les. That’s the problem. Half the problem at least. 

AWRENCE: Half the problem? Ah, there is more to it 
11 that, then? 
‘ARIE: Yes, indeed. The other half is that Alanis as 

-¢ndent on me as a child. What would he do if I left 

1—even for a time? I tell you he has not voluntarily 

in a meal out of the house since he’s been back. I sim- 

Yean’t pry him out—even to go to the club. He wants to 

vith me—to talk over every little thing that happens 

%ntown. Why, John, there isn’t a thing I don’t know 

ut his office—from the poor quality of the ink to the 

Uders of the telephone girl. I even buy his underclothes 


him and tell him he ought to put on heavy flannels. His‘ 


"Indence is pathetic—it touches me. To leave: him 
old be like abandoning a baby in the Subway. I can’t do 
i. I feel so sorry for him. I don’t know what would 
*yme of him if I left him; and I don’t know what will 
me of me if I stay, 


“To Leave Him Would be Like Abandoning a Baby in the Subway. 


LAWRENCE: There’s no question what you must do; 
you must stay with your husband. Alan’s whole life is 
founded on you—just as I’m sure yours is on him. You 
can’t break the bonds of fourteen years like that. But 
I’m not prepared to say that some compromise—separate 
summers, for instance —— 

Marie: But the summer is so long in coming. 

[The telephone buzzes. LAWRENCE takes u p the instrument, 
but before taking off the receiver he pauses. 

LAWRENCE: That may be Alan. He was coming here. 

MARIE (alarmed): Here? You don’t think he wants to 
consult you? You don’t think he suspects anything? 
Oh, it would hurt him so, if he suspected 


I Feel So Sorry for Him” 


LAWRENCE: No, he said last evening he wanted to con- 
sult me about a partnership that had been offered him. 
I suppose you wouldn’t wish him to find you here? 

Marie: Of course I don’t want him to suspect anything 
is wrong until I have decided just what it is best for me 
to do. 

LAWRENCE: Then if it is he you can go out through that 
inner office, e 

Marie: But, John, I haven’t half finished. ae 

LAWRENCE: Wait in there then until he goes. (He takes 
down the receiver.) Hello. . . Yes. (He nods violently 
to MARIE, who steals into the inner room. ) Ask Mr. Brixton 
to come in. - 

[When the door has shut behind Martz, BRIXTON enters. He 
is a tall well-dressed man, blond, with eyes set too flush with 
his face. He is intelligent and sweet, but a litile selfish and 
egotistical. 

BRIXTON: Hello, John. Were you asleep? I never heard 
such a time before you answered your telephone. Even the 
machinelike Wales was a little rattled. 

LAWRENCE: I had another client, who was just leaving. 

BRIXTON: “A lady? Ah, lucky dogs, lawyers! It seems 
to be all right for a woman to go to.a lawyer’s office; no 
one’ thinks anything of it; but in the wholesale hardwood 
business it would be considered compromising to be shut 
up for hours with a feminine buyer.. The professions have 
all the luck. Take doctors, now. Think of all the little 
crimes a doctor could put over. I wish I’d studied medicine. 

LAWRENCE: I don’t suppose you came here to discuss 
with me the amorous opportunities of the various profes- 
sions, did-you, Alan? 

BRIXTON: I did not, John. But I must own, it seems to 
me to promise better than many other subjects. What I 
came about was these articles of partnership. (He takes the 
papers from his pocket and gives them to LAWRENCE.) Look 
them over, will you? These fellows I was working with in 
the West want me to go in with them. The finest men, 
John; and I like the business, too, and it seems to me their 
offer is generous. 

LAWRENCE: You mean to do it, then? 
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I Can’t Do That. 
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BRIXTON: No, I think I mean not to. 

LAWRENCE: Why? 

BRIXTON: There’s a very serious objection to it. I 
should have to live about half the year in Seattle. 

LAWRENCE: And you don’t like Seattle? 

BRIXTON: Don’t like it? Why, I consider it the most 
attractive town I ever was in. It’s funny, John, traveling 
about, as I was for those two years, how sometimes you 
strike a town and instantly you feel sympathetic to it— 
the way you do to some women before you say a word. 
Well, I felt that way about Seattle the first time I ever 
spent a night there, but y 

LAWRENCE: But you don’t want to leave New York? 

BRIXTON: I want to much too 
much. Isometimes feel that if I ever 
again have to walk up my own front 
; steps and extract my same latchkey 
1 from the same pocket, and open that 

same door and hear Marie’s voice 

‘ saying: ‘‘ Well, dear, what sort 
Bb of a day have you had?”— 
What sort of a day does she 

think I’ve been having? A 

damned dullday. First, Ihave 

to live it, then I have to go all 

over it with Marie. Can you 

understand why she wants to 

hear it? She does. Every 

afternoon it’s the same thing. 

“What sort of a day have 

you had?” Oh, I tell her, 

John—but, Lord, it’s tire- 

: some! . Life’s tiresome. 
- I’m bored sick. 

LAWRENCE: Bored, 
Alan? Why, it seems to 
A a me you have about evy- 
erything you could ask 
e to make life agreeable— 
a a charming wife, a pleas- 

ant home, and all finan- 

cial troubles behind you. 

BRIXTON: Oh, I know, 

I know. I’ve just got 

over the crest of the hill. 

And what do I see? A 

long, straight, flat, easy 

road stretching right from 
where I am to the grave. 

LAWRENCE: There maybe 
some surprises; life usually 
has a few up its sleeve. 
= * 2 = BRIXTON: Oh, you mean 

the war. But I’m afraid we 

won’t have another war—not in my 

time —to shake us all up. You 

know, John, when the war began I 

did not want to go West and do 

that job, but when I actually got at it I never enjoyed 
anything so much in all my life. 

LAWRENCE: It’s a great satisfaction to serve your 
country. 

BRIXTON: Yes, yes, of course; but it was the glorious 
feeling of freedom that I enjoyed. Getting back at any 
old time for meals—no one worrying if I was late. And 
then, John—perhaps as a bachelor you wouldn’t appreci- 
ate this, but I did enjoy seeing women again as I used to 
before I. was married—just nice friendly girls who made 
you feel you weren’t exactly a fossil. Oh, I’ll never have 
anything so pleasant as that was again. 

LAWRENCE: Why not? If you accept this offer. 

BRIXTON (nobly): But I’m not going to accept it. 

LAWRENCE: Why not? 

BRIxTon: Ah, that’s easy for a bachelor to ask. But 
look at it from Marie’s point of view. You never thought 
of her, John. You see, Marie is as dependent on me as a 
child. It might have been different if we had had children, 
but as it is I am the only thing she has on which to lavish 
the affection of a very warm and unselfish nature. And 
she does lavish it. John, there is no bondage like being 
loved by a thoroughly good woman. 

LAWRENCE: Nothing more splendid, I should think. 

Brixton: No, no, nothing more splendid, of course. 
Only it’s rather hard to live up to. I mean it makes a de- 
mand on a man that a woman—to whom all that comes 
naturally—doesn’t at all appreciate. Do you know that 
I’ve hardly taken a meal out of my house since I came 
back? I even breakfast with Marie every morning, though 
heaven knows I don’t see why she wants to—I’m not par- 
ticularly sociable in the early morning. Don’t you see how 
that sort of thing is her whole life? To make my home— 
to make me comfortable. Sometimes I have to smile at 
thinking how she imagines I got on so well for two years 


ct my, 


‘without anyone to take an interest in my business and 


tell me when to put on heavy flannels. But there it is! You 
simply can’t desert a woman who feels that way about you. 
LAWRENCE: Not even for a few months? 
(Concluded on Page 99) 
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HEN the 
draft came 
to our town 


as it came to all 
towns it enmeshed 
Jeff Poindexter, who 
to look at him might 
be any age between 
twenty-one and 
forty-one. Jeff had a 
complexion admira- 
bly adapted for hid- 
ing the wear and tear 
of carking years and 
as for those telltale 
wrinkles which be- 
tray care he had 
none, seeing that care 
rarely abode with 
him for- longer than 
twenty-four hours on 
astretch. Did worry 
knock at the front 
door Jeff had a way 
of excusing himself 
out of the back win- 
dow. But this dread 
thing they called a 
draft was a worry 
which just opened 
the door and walked 
right in—andoutside 
the window stood a 
jealous Government, 
all organized to start 
a rookus if anybody 
so much as stepped 
sideways. 

Jeff had no ambi- 
tion to engage in the 
jar and crash of act- 
ual combat; neither 
did the idea of serv- 
ing in a labor battal- 
ion overseas appeal 
to one of his habits. 
The uniform had its 
lure, to be sure, but 
the responsibilities presaged by the putting on of the 
uniform beguiled him not a whipstitch. Anyhow, his 
ways were the ways of peace. As a diplomat he had 
indubitable gifts; as a warrior he felt that he would 
be out of his proper element. So when answering a 
summons which was not to be disregarded Jeff appeared 
before the draft board he was not noticeably happy. 

“‘Unmarried, eh?’ inquired his chief inquisitor. 

“Yes, suh—I means, naw, suh,” stated Jeff, ‘I ain’t 
never been much of a hand fur marryin’ round.” 

He forced an ingratiating smile. The smile fell as seed 
on barren soil—fell and died there. 

‘Mother and father? Either one or both of them 
living?” 

Never had Jeff looked more the orphan than as he stood 
there confessing himself one. He fumbled his hat in his 
hands. 

‘“No dependents at all then, I take it?” 

“Yas, suh, dey shorely is,”’ answered Jeff smartly, hope 
rekindling within him. 

“Well, who is it that you help support—if it’s anybody?”’ 

“Hit’s Jedge Priest—tha’s who. Jedge, he jes’ natchelly 
couldn’t git long noways,’thout me lookin’ after him, suh. 
De older he git de more it seem lak he leans heavy on me.” 

“Well, Judge Priest may have to lean on himself for a 
while. Uncle Sam needs every able-bodied man he can 
get these times and you look to be as strong as a mule. 
Here, take this card and go on through that door yonder 
to the second room down the hall and let Doctor Dismukes 
look you over.” 

Jeff cheered up slightly. He knew Doctor Dismukes— 
knew him mighty well. In Doctor Dismukes’ hands he 
would be in the hands of a friend. Beyond question the 
doctor would understand the situation as this strange and 
most unsympathetic white man undoubtedly did not. 

But Doctor Dismukes, all snap and smartness, went 
over him as though he had never seen him before in all his 
life. If Jeff had been a horse for sale and the doctor a 


professional horse coper scarcely could the examination 
have been carried forward with a more businesslike dis- 
patch. 

“ Jeff,’’ said the doctor when he had finished and the 
other was rearranging his wardrobe, “‘you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for being so healthy. Take your teeth 
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now—your teeth are splendid. 
like ’em.”’ 

“Ts dey?” said Jeff despondently, for the first time in 
his life regretting his unblemished ivory. 

“They certainly are. You wouldn’t need a gun, not 
with.those teeth you wouldn’t—you could just naturally 
bite a German in two.” 

Jeff shivered. -The very suggestion was abhorrent to his 
nature. 

“Please suh, don’t—don’t talk lak dat,” he entreated. 
“T ain’t cravin’ to bite nobody a-tall, ’specially ’tis Ger- 
mans. Live an’ let live—tha’s my sayin’.”’ 

“Yep,” went on the doctor, prolonging the agony for 
the victim, “your teeth are perfect and your lungs are 
sound, your heart action is splendid-and I know some- 
thing about your appetite myself, having seen you eat. 
Black boy, listen to me! In every respect: you are abso- 
lutely qualified physically to make a regular man-eating 
bearcat of a soldier’’—he paused—“‘in every respect ex- 
cepting one—no, two.” 

If a drowning man clutching for a straw might be 
imagined as coincidentally asking a question it is highly 
probable he would ask it in the tone now used by Jeff. 

“‘Meanin’—meanin’ w’ich, suh?”’ 

“T mean your feet. You’ve got flat feet, Jeff—you’ve 
got the flattest feet I ever saw. I don’t understand it 


I only wish I had a set 


either. So far as I’ve been able to observe you’ve spent, 


the greater part of your life sitting down. Somebody must 
have hit you on the head with an ax when you were stand- 
ing on a plowshare and broke your arches down.” 

It was an old joke, but it fitted the present case, and 
Jeff, not to be outdone in politeness, laughed louder at it 
than its maker did. Indeed Jeff felt he had reason to 
laugh; a great load was lifting from his soul. 

“Jeff,”” went on the doctor, “deeply though it may grieve 
both of us, it nevertheless is my painful duty to inform you 
that you have two perfectly good exemptions from military 
service—a right one and a left one. Now grab your hat 
and get on out of here.” 
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“Boss,”’ eried } 
“Tse gone. Exe; 
tions, tek me a 
frum yere!” 

So while m 
others went awe 
fight or to learn ) 
to fight, as the | 
might be, Jeff sti« 
behind and did) 
bit by remaii: 
steadfastly chee | 
Never before, s;/ 
rially speaking, » 
he cut so splen¢ 
figure as now yé 
such number 
young white ge| 
men of his aequi) 
ance were pulp 
aside civilian gai | 
put on khaki. > 
had one of tl}; 
adaptable fig 
that give and t; 
The garment} 
which he fell } 
might never Ij 
fitted their ori; 
owner, but aly\ 
they would fit { 
Gorgeous in slig | 
worn but care! 
refurbished raim | 
he figured in the 
time activities 0 | 
colored popula) 
and in ostens| 
helpful capaci 
figured in someo } 
activities of 1 
white folks too, 

Going among | 
own set his freq) i 
companion was 2 
straw-coloredlig 
his social hois 
Ophelia Stubble 

It helped to reconcile Jeff to the rigors of the peric ‘ 

enforced rationing as he reflected that the same is ¢ 

and causes which made lump sugar a rarity and? 

meat a scarcity had rid him of his more dange: 

competition in the quarter where his affections cente ! 
Particularly on one account did he feel reconciled. As’ 
of the most soothful resignation. filled him when he ;/ 
thought to the moral certainty that the most formid | 
and fearsome of his rivals, that bloody-minded br « 
Smooth. Crumbaugh, would daunt him never again °) 
threats of articular dismemberment with a new-hi? 
razor. For Smooth Crumbaugh was gone and gon? 
good. First the draft had carried him away and then) 
pneumonia. had carried him off. War had its compe 
tions after all. ; 

Wearing Ophelia upon one arm and wearing in the c) 
of the other a high hat which once had been the prop / 
of a young man now bossing an infantry battalion in} 
muddiest part of France, Jeff appeared prominently in} 
Armistice celebration at the First Ward Colored Baj§ 
Church. Still so aceoutered—Ophelia on his one hand }! 
the high hat held in proper salute against his breast: ! 
served upon the official reception committee headed by} 
Rey. Potiphar Grasty and by Prof. Rutherford B.! 
Champers, principal of the Colored High School, w d 
greeted the first returning squad of service men of col¢ 

Home-comers who had been clear across the 0\! 
brought back with them almost unbelievable but 1} 
the less fascinating accounts of life and customs in for! 
parts. The tales these traveled ones had to tell 1! 
eagerly listened to and as eagerly passed along, dow” 
at each time of retelling with prodigal enlargements \ 
amplifications the most generous. i a 

A ferment of discontent. began to stir under the sur? 
of things; a sort of inarticulate rebellion against exis) 
conditions, which presently manifested itself in small } 
tations at-various points of contact with the white 1 
It was nothing tangible as yet, nothing upon which) 
might put a hand or cap with a word of comprehensive 
scription. Indeed it had been working for weeks likeay* 
in the minds of sundry black folk before their Cauca” 
neighbors began to sense it at all, and for this there Ww ‘ 
reason easily understandable by anyone born and reare 
any sizable town in any one of the older states lying be? 
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‘Mason and Dixon’s Line. For in each such community 
there are two separate and distinct worlds—a black one 
and a white one—interrelated by necessities of civic 
coérdination and in an economic sense measurably de- 
pendent one upon the other, and yet in many other aspects 
as far apart as the North Pole is from the South. 

Regarding what the white world is feelipg and thinking 
and saying, the lesser black world that is set down within 
it is nearly always better informed than is the other and 
larger group touching on new movements and growing 
sentiments amongst the darker-skinned factors. Into the 
white man’s house, serving in this or that domestic capac- 
ty, goes the negro as an observant witness to the moods 
ind emotions of his or her employer and bringing away 
in understanding of the family complexities and the 
surrent trend of opinion as it shapes itself beneath that 
‘oof. 

But the white man, generally speaking, views the negro’s 
srivate life only from the outside, and if he be a Southern- 
orn white man, wise in his generation, seeks to look no 
urther, for surface garrulity and surface exuberance 
lo not deceive him, but serve only to make him realize 
ul the more clearly that he is dealing with members of 
vhat at heart is one of the most secretive and sensitive 
vf all the breeds of men. But since this started out to be 
he chronicle of an episode largely relating to Jeff Poin- 
lexter and one other and not a psychological study of 
ictions and reactions as between the two most numerous 
aces in this republic, it is perhaps as well that we should 
‘et on with our narrative. é 

If the leaven of unrest, vague and formless as it was at 
he outset, properly might be said to date from the time 
if the return of divers black veterans it took on shape and 
ubstance after the advent of one Dr. J. Talbott Duvall, an 
ndividual engaging in manner, and in language, dress and 
leportment fascinating beyond degree; likewise an or- 
anizer by profession and a charmer of the opposite sex 
ly reason of qualifications both natural and acquired. 

A doctor he was, as witness the han- 
Je to his name, and yet a doctor of 
ny known variety he was not. Con- 
essedly he was no doctor of medicine, 
hough his speech dripped gorgeous 
ar-filling Latin words which sounded 
s though they might be the 
ames of difficult and sinister dis- 
ases; nor was he doctor of divin- 
iy, though speedily he proved 
imself to be at home in pulpits. 
fe was not a horse doctor or a 
orn doctor or a conjure doctor or 

root-and-herb doctor or a healer 
y faith or the laying on of hands. 


lee _aroonmenenn sera orenana eR 


Me Whut My Rights Is” 


4 ““Sist? Turner,’ began the 


{ “Num’ min’ Whut You Aims at — de Question is, is You Gwine be Able 
Hit Whar You Aims? An’ I Ain’t Needin’ No Ladies’ Auxiliary to Tell 
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His title, it seemed, was his by virtue of a degree conferred ne 


upon him by a college—a white man’s college—somewhere 
in the North. His accent was that of a traveled cosmopolite 


superimposed upon the speech of a place away off 
somewhere called the West Indies. He had money 
and he spent it; he had a wardrobe of distinction 
and he wore it; he had a gift for 
argumentation and he exercised 
it; he had a way with the ladies 
and he used it. His coming had 
created a social furor; his subse- 
quent ministrations amounted to 
what for lack of a better word is 
commonly called a sensation. 

If there were those who from 
motives, let us say, of envy 
looked with the jaundiced eye of 
disfavor upon his mounting pop- 
ularity and his constantly wid- 
ening scope of influence they 
mainly kept their own counsel 
or at least refrained from voicing 
their private prejudices in public 
places. One gets fewer bumps 
traveling with the crowd than 
against it. 

Even so bold a spirit and cus- 
tomarily so outspoken a speaker 
as Aunt Dilsey Turner, Judge 
Priest’s black cook of many years’ in- 
cumbency, saw fit somewhat to dis- 
semble on the occasion of a call paid 
by Sister Eldora Menifee, who came 
dressed to kill and inspired by the zeal of the new 
conyert to win yet other converts. Entering by 
way of the alley gate one fine forenoon, Sister 
Eldora found Aunt Dilsey sitting in the kitchen 
doorway hulling out a mess of late green peas 

newly picked from the 
house garden. 


visitor, ‘‘I hopes I ain’t dis- 
turbin’ you by runnin’ in on 
you this mawnin’.”’ 

“Honey,” said Aunt Dilsey, 
“‘you’re jes’ ez welcome ez day 
is frum night. Lemme fetch you 
a cheer out yere on the gallery.” 
And she made as if to heave her 
vast comfortable bulk upright. 

“No’m, set right where you 
is,” begged Sister Menifee. ‘I 
ain’t got only jes’ a few minutes 
to stay. Things is mighty 
pressin’ with me. I got quite a 
number of my lady frien’s to see 
to-day an’ you happens to be the 
fust one on de list.’ 

“Ts tha’ so?” inquired Aunt 
Dilsey. Her tone was cordiality 
itself, but one less carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the mission 
which had brought her than 
Sister Eldora Menifee was might 
have caught a latent gleam of 
hostility in the elder woman’s 
eye. ‘Well, go on, Ise lis’enin’.”’ 

“Well, Sist’? Turner, ef you’s 
heared ’bout de work I been 
doin’ lately I reckin mebbe you 
kin guess whut brung me to yore 
do’. I is solicitin’ you fur yore 
fellership ez a reg’lar member of 
de ladies’ auxiliary of de new 
s’ciety w’ich Doct’ J. Talbott 
Duvall is got up.” 

““Meanin’ perzactly w’ich 
s’ciety? Dis yere Doct’ Duvall 
"pears to be so busy gittin’ up 
fust one thing an’ then ’nother 

seems lak I ain’t been able to keep 
track of his doin’s, ’count of my 
bein’ so slow gittin’ round on my 
feet by reason of de rheumatism.” 

““Meanin’ de Shinin’ Star Cullid 
Uplift and Progress League—dat’s 
de principalest activity in w’ich he’s 
now engaged. De dues is one dollar 
down on ’nitiation an’ twenty cents 
a week an’ ——” 

. “Wait jes’ one minute, Sist’ Meni- 
fee, ef you please. ’Fore we gits 
any furder ’long answer me dis one 
question Ise fixin’ to ast you—do 
dis yere new lodge perpose to 
fune’lize de daid?”’ 

“We ain’t tuck up dat point yit; 
doubtless we'll come to de plans 


“You are Absolutely Qualified Physically to Make a Regular 
Man:Eating Bearcat of a Soldier’’—He Paused—“‘in Every 
Respect Excepting One —No, Two”’ 


fur dat part later. Fur de time bein’ de work is jes’ to 
form de ladies’ auxiliary an’ git de main objec’s set 
fo’th.” 

“Lis’en, chile. Me, I don’t aim never so long as I lives 
an’ keeps my reason to jine no lodge w’ich don’t start out 
fust thing by fune’lizin’ de daid. Ise thinkin’ now of de 
case of dat pore shif’less Sist’ Clarabelle Hardin dat used 
to live out yere on Plunkett’s Hill. She up an’ jined one 
of dese newfandangle’ lodges w’ich didn’t have nothin’ 
to it but a fancy name an’ a fancy strange nigger man 
runnin’ it, an’ right on top of dat she up an’ died ’thout 
a cent to her back. An’ you know whut happen den? 
Well, I’m gwine tell you. Dat pore chile laid round de 
house daid fur gwine on three days an’ den she jes’ 
natchelly had to git out to de cemetery de bes’ way she 
could. Not fur me, honey, not fur me. Dey got to have 
de money in de bank waitin’ an’ ready to bury de fus’ 
member dat passes frum dis life before dey gits a cent of 
mine.” 

“But dis yere lodge is gwine have a more ’portant pup- 
pose ’en jes’ to fune’lize de daid,” protested Sister Eldora. 
“We aims to do somethin’ fur de livin’ whilst yet dey’s 
still alive. Curious you ain’t tuck notice of de signs of de 
times ez dey’s been expounded ’mongst de people by Doct’ 
Duvall. He sho’ kin ’splain things in a way to mek you 
a true believer.” The advocate of the new order of things 
sank her voice to a discreet half whisper. ‘‘Sist’ Turner, 
we aims at gittin’ mo’ of de rights dat’s due us. We aims 
to see dat de pore an’ de lowly an’ de downtrodden-on is 
purtected in dey rights. We aims ——” 

“Num’min’ whut you aims at—de question is, is you 
gwine be able hit whar you aims? An’ lemme tell you 
somethin’ more, Sist’ Eldora Menifee. I ain’t needin’ no 
ladies’ auxiliary to tell me whut my rights is. Neither 
I ain’t needin’ to pay out no twenty cents a week to find 
out neither. W’en it comes to dat, all de ladies’ auxiliary 
w’ich I needs is jes’ me, myse’f. I knows good an’ well 
whut my rights is already an’ Ise gwine have 7em, too, or 
somebody’ll sho’ git busted plum wide open. Mind you, 
I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’ginst dis new man nur *ginst dem 
wich chooses to follow ’long after his teachin’s. Ise jes’ 
sayin’ dat so fur ez my jinin’ in wid dis yere lodge is 
concern’ you’s wastin’ yore breath. Better pass along, 
honey, to de nex’ one on dat list of your’n, ’thout you’s a 
mind to stay yere an’ watch me dish up Jedge Priest’s 
vittles fur ’im.” 

“Mebbe if Doct’ Duvall wuz to come hisse’f an’ mek 
manifest to you de high pupposes ” began Sister 
Eldora. But Aunt Dilsey cut her off short. 

“Wouldn’t mek no diffe’nce ef he come eighty times a 
day an’ twice ez offen on Sunday. Anyway, I reckins my 
day fur jinin’ things is done over.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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place usually round the first week in December and is 
regarded as the climax to the sporting calendar of the 
year. The very atmosphere of this affair is New Yorkish. 
There is nothing exactly like it in the United States. 
Other cities tried the idea but abandoned it years ago. 

The Six-Day Race has been run at Madison Square 
Garden for twenty-seven years. Despite occasional lack of 
financial success there is always some man or group of men 
willing to promote it. To finance the odd enterprise repre- 
sents an initial obligation of something like sixty thousand 
dollars. 

The track is a huge wooden bow] built inside the Garden 
arena. On this the competing wheels hum continuously for 
six days and nights. The riders are paired off in teams, one 
riding while the other sleeps. There is a fascination about 
watching this continuous grind not easily explained. Gal- 
lery birds have been known to remain in the Garden the 
entire six days, strategically avoiding the eagle eyes of the 
attendants, who are supposed to clear the place every eight 
hours to make room for a fresh crowd. The more opulent 
of the spectators, who make a week of it, get their rest at 
the tables in the café and restaurant. 

Years ago the Six-Day Race became known humor- 
ously as the Poor Man’s Horse Show, it being the one place 
in New York where men of all classes can intermingle at 
least once a year. This opportunity for observing the 
notable and the notorious and for hearing the gossip of 
both under world and upper world, added to the novelty 
of being excused for staying away from home all night, isa 
main attraction. 


A Convention of Slang Inventors 


[ee prohibition became a reality the café and res- 
taurant was granted an all-night license. Hence its im- 
portance as a proving ground for the first effect of the 
great drought. 

This combination of café and restaurant is really the 
piece de résistance of the annual gathering so cherished by 
New Yorkers. It is there that gossip thrives; that the 
town gets its inside look into intimate affairs that have 
been touched in the high places only by the newspapers. 
It is also a spawning bed for new slang. Those who profess 
to have studied and analyzed such things declare that more 


Z 


By Bozemam 


N NEW YORK there is an institution known wy 
as the Poor Man’s Horse Show. Officially it cy 
is called the Six-Day Bicycle Race. It takes 


than fifty per cent of modern sporting slang is grown and 
harvested at the Six-Day Race. ‘ 

New Yorkers dearly love to get in on that sort of thing 
first. At a table the race-track habitué meets the prize- 
fight manager or the fighter himself, and they are soon 
joined by a baseball man or maybe a pool shark. There 
follows an exchange of slang peculiar to the particular 
branches of sport. Quickly a new expression, a vehicle of 
thought common to all, springs into being. It is just as 
quickly picked up by sporting writers and promulgated. 
In a few months our staid citizen, who secretly went to the 
race, finds himself using it at his club, and hearing it from 
the younger set at his fireside. 

Nearly all the prominent European countries have en- 
tries in this race. Transplanted native sons, who gather to 
the support of their former countrymen, add to the poly- 
glot atmosphere of the whole. In moments of excitement 
the place is a Babel. 

A few years ago the Poor Man’s Horse Show came 
near losing its existence, due to too great an influx of yegg- 
men, gunmen, gangsters and pickpockets. On one well- 
remembered occasion a fight started in the café that took 
on big proportions. The combatant forces were rushed to 
the street and eventually broken up by the police. Twenty- 
odd pistols and knives were picked up from the sidewalk in 
less than a block. But this element was finally bested and 
the race purified of actual danger. It will always remain 
somewhat motley, but that is one of its 
attractions. 

Men prominent in New York affairs go 
there to see and be, seen. They delight in 
recounting the number of attempts that 
have been made to snatch 
their overcoats while they 
were leaning over the rail 
rooting for a sprint. That 
is all part of the fun. A 
wag in the gallery at the 


last.race convulsed the ; Oo 


place by standing up at 
midnight and in perfect im- 

itation of the foghorn 

tones of the official 

crier announcing: ‘‘At ry 


ENFORCING PROHIBITION 
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this hour the race is now six overcoats and \ 
silk toppers behind the world’s recor-rd!” Ey» 
thing was going smoothly in New York lasis 
and the town was eagerly looking forward to its an; 
six-day fling when the fearsome head of prohibition b a 
to cast a shadow. Manhattan, you know, has little yiy 
It lives in the present. Nobody ever thought that 
hibition. really would happen. 

“Oh, they’ll fix it some way,” was the satisfying , 
of regarding the talked-of blight, just as ‘‘They” | 
attended to other matters in the past. But this y 
““They’”’ failed to deliver. 

Two well-known men of New York feeling kindly toy) 
sport undertook the management of the Six-Day Rae, 
the last week in November. They had but a detache: y 
terest in the discussions of prohibition raging at that t « 
Soon after they had assumed their financial obligat « 
however, that detached interest became a live bur) 
coal. In the midst of this sudden awakening the g 
blight came. With it came a wave of sporting desponde 
In the past most sporting affairs had been run on ae 
basis. Fresh hope rose weekly that the ban would be li» 
and the situation saved. But just as regularly hope wh 
ered and finally died. 


The Dry Crisis at the Garden 


HE crisis had to be faced. These men had should 
the responsibility of a sixty-thousand-dollar investm 
-with chances of success apparently nil. To go ahead ci 
-stop where they were and shoulder a loss became a ser | 
matter to decide. That a number of spectators would | 
money to sit up all night, without a drink, to see a Six-] ) 
Race seemed absurd. These men knew there would bi « 
violation of the law. There has never been even a ¢ 1 
plaint of the excise laws’ being violated tr 
Madison Square Garden. 

The Garden seats approximately six thous 
persons, and the record attendance was so » 
thing like ninety thousand for the entire wi«. 
Surely no such number as that could be expec ( 
with prohibition taking joy out of the show 

Discussion of the prospects bec: e 
general in sporting circles. Apprehens t 
increased. But the two business 1 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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peace, resumption 

d of agriculture, res- 
feation of industry and 
t) feeding of the desti- 
te. She cannot have peace 
wil we make peace. She 
eynot resume normal agri- 
eure until she obtains fer- 
titers. She cannot restore 
+) prewar industry untilshe 
sires basic materials. She 
~not feed the destitute; 
ty must be fed for her if 
‘}y are not to perish. 

Ve have a responsibility 
neach of these directions. 
I's is not the place to dis- 
»; the failure of ratification 
whe treaty of peace by the 
scate, and the writer is not 
xypetent to offer a dis- 
usion. But every Amer- 
ec: must realize that failure 
yf atification has done great 
nry to Hurope and history 
vy hold the nation as a 
vy le responsible for it. As 
hsource of certain of the 
2c materials required in 
Diope, we have a responsi- 
jy in that direction. It is 
o monly conceded that we 
n t furnish these in certain 
munts and for a time on 
rit, the burning question 
.g whether these credits 
hl be governmental or 
omercial. The feeding of 
hdestitute, unless it is to 
lone as charitable relief, 
3 fain a question of credits. 
ul. the emergency is too 
ule for solution by relief 
rnizations of usual type. 

tterances of European 
fiials offer a variety of 
eons for the necessity of American 
rits. Naturally they express them- 
eles to domestic audiences differently 
"4 the way they speak to the foreign 
vience. In the interest of clarity 

ill prove advantageous to dilate 
olewhat upon the different reasons 
danced to justify the advisability or 
essity of American credits. 
military, reason has been fre- 
uitly advanced. Thestatementruns 
olhe effect that the war cannot be 
-{rded as closed until the menace of 
“nan aggression has been made im- 

Oible. It is urged that if the economic recovery of Ger- 
44 y antedates that of France and Italy these nations will 
€yund to have lost the war after they had won it. What 
Lit avail France and Italy to have triumphed over Ger- 
1¢y on the field of battle if they must succumb to her upon 
nifield of reconstruction? Of what value to France for 
Tiident Wilson to have signed a treaty guaranteeing the 
1port of the United States in the event of future German 
giession if before that time France becomes bankrupt? 


|) pence needs 


Will France and Italy be Losers? 


“IS urged that because of the great material losses of 
- rance and Italy the recovery of Germany is certain to 
uitrip that of France or Italy if these nations receive no 
wide aid in reconstruction. According to the treaty of 
ee the United States stands pledged to aid in the en- 
pment of the payment of large sums by Germany as 
kimnity to the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and 
“#. Itis contended that German indemnities will come 
late and that military considerations involving the 
ted States as one of the Allied and Associated Powers 
le it incumbent upon the United States to extend 
‘ats to France and Italy and await repayment from 
nan indemnity if the United States is to accomplish in 
Uppe those objects for which we entered the war. Over 


POOR GERMAN, 


i B\LbLION 


Vesey DR GO igs 


PLEASE 
LENDA 


BANKER | 
SEVERAL 


DOLEARS 


and over again the proposi- 
tion has been advanced by 
the Entente and by Germany that the Germans 
should issue indemnity bonds and that these should 
be accepted by the United States in payment of the 
obligations of the nations of the Entente. There is 
no doubt that if Germany should issue some 100,- 
000,000,000 marks of indemnity bonds and these 
should be accepted by the United States during 
the next five years in payment of loans, materials 
and commodities the immediate reconstruction 
of the nations of the Entente would be facilitated 
and the immediate reconstruction of Germany in 
no wise delayed. In the long run German paper 
might prove to be as good as Italian, French or 
British paper. But the proposition involves a 
type of international finance foreign to our insti- 
tutions. Congress can declare war with the cer- 
tainty that our people will purchase war bonds. 
But Congress. cannot declare an external loan 
with the assurance that our people will buy German bonds. 
Allied to military reasons for American loans are argu- 
ments based on political considerations. European dip- 
lomats have always had a hold on the strings of the 
exchequer and much money has been loaned in furtherance 
of political alliances. The French loans to Russia and the 


> m 


glebert Taylor 


German loans to Turkey are illustrations. Those who still 
believe in the necessity of offensive and defensive alliances 
between nations regard political loans as justifiable or in- 
deed necessary. Those who believe in the operation of a 
League of Nations will not consider political loans justi- 
fiable or necessary. uropean faith in the League of 
Nations is not so strong as to exclude the idea that a 
generous American loan to our Allies would 
strengthen the bonds of international amity. 

_. The economic necessity of loans to Europe 
is urged from two points of view. Broad con- 
siderations of world policy in trade indicate that 
the world is to be regarded as a unit; if one 
considerable section is incapacitated the entire 
organism will fail to function. From the nar- 
rower national point of view it is urged that the 
prosperity of the United States is dependent 

upon the prosperity of Europe. There is 

much truth in these views, though it 
does not follow at all that relief should 
be extended through governmental action 
and not through commercial channels. 


The Balance Sheet 


Pens balance of trade during the 
‘ past year was greatly in our 
AN favor and upon this balance of 

% trade our prosperity was to a con- 
siderable extent dependent. For 
‘ \ the first eleven months of 1919 our 

trade balance with Eu- 
rope was $4,102,000,000 
in our favor— $4,755,- 
000,000 less $653,000,- 
000. During the same 
time our trade balance 
with the rest of the world 
was $383,000,000 against 
us—$2,870,000,000 less 
$2,487,000,000. Some 
two and a half billions of 
exports consisted of 
foodstuffs, of which nine- 
tenths were sold on 
credit, representing the 
completion of our war 
obligations. The largest 
part of the other exportations to 
Europeduringthistime was done 
on credit extended to the im- 
porting nations, and the balance 
was not an evidence of manu- 
facturing or trading superiority 
on our part. It is obvious that 
no such balance of trade in our 
favor can be maintained under 
normal commercial conditions, 
and it is urged that we shall 
soon lose our foreign markets 
unless we extend credits to Eu- 
ropean buyers to purchase agri- 
cultural products and raw 
materials in this country. 
These arguments are sound, but the 
degree of application is hypothetical. 
Until we have tried to shut ourselves out 
of trade relations with Europe no one 
can predict to what degree it might 
develop that we are self-sufficient. But 
it is not doubted that grave injury would 
occur. We have increased our manu- 
facturing potential very largely during 
the war and unless this equipment is to be 
scrapped a market must be found for the 
output. Involved also is the repayment 
of $10,000,000,000 loaned to Europe, 
since on the final analysis this can onl 
be repaid with commodities. 

Though one should not be disposed 
to minimize the importance of European 
trade to the United States, European fears of the results 
upon the United States are somewhat gratuitous. The 
average American is not much concerned with the argu- 
ment. that the economic necessities of the United States 
demand continuation of trade relations under the granting 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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N 1915 Horace Tarbox was thirteen years 78), 
old. In that year he took the examinations LZ y 


for entrance to Princeton University and re- 
ceived the Grade A—excellent—in Cesar, Cicero, Vergil, 
Xenophon, Homer, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Solid 
Geometry and Chemistry. 

Two years later, while George M. Cohan was composing 
Over There, Horace was leading the sophomore class by 
several lengths and digging out theses on The Syllogism 
as an Obsolete Scholastic Form, and during the Battle 
of Chateau-Thierry he was sitting at his desk deciding 
whether or not to wait until his seventeenth birthday 
before beginning his series of essays on The Pragmatic 
Bias of the New Realists. 

After a while some newsboy told him that the war was 
over, and he was glad, because it meant that Peat Brothers, 
publishers, would get out their new edition of Spinoza’s 
Improvement of the Understanding. Wars were all very 
well in their way, made young men self-reliant or some- 
thing, but Horace felt that he could never forgive the 
President for allowing a brass band to play under his 
window on the night of the false Armistice, causing him 
to leave three important sentences out of his thesis on 
German Idealism. 

The next year he went up to Yale to take his degree as 
Master of Arts. 

He was seventeen then, tall and slender, with near- 
sighted gray eyes and an air of keeping himself utterly 
detached from the mere words he let drop. 

“‘T never feel as though I’m talking to him,” expostu- 
lated Professor Dillinger to a sympathetic colleague. ‘“‘He 
makes me feel as though I were talking to his represent- 
ative. I always expect him to say, ‘Well, I’ll ask myself 
and find out.’”’ 

And then, just as nonchalantly as though Horace Tarbox 
had been Mr. Beef the butcher or Mr. Hat the haber- 
dasher, life reached in, seized him, handled him, stretched 
him and unrolled him like a piece of Irish lace on a 
Saturday-afternoon bargain counter. 

To move in the literary fashion I should say that this 
was all because when way back in colonial days the hardy 
pioneers had come to a bald place in Connecticut and asked 
of each other, ‘‘Now what shall we build here?”’ the hardi- 
est one among ’em had answered, “‘Let’s build a town 
where theatrical managers can try out musical comedies!”’ 
How afterward they founded Yale College there, to try 
the musical comedies on, is a story everyone knows. At 
any rate one December, Home James opened at the Shubert 
and all the students encored Marcia Meadow, who sang 
a song about the Blundering Blimp in the first act and 
did a shaky, shivery, celebrated dance in the last. 

Marcia was nineteen. She didn’t have wings, but 
audiences agreed generally that she didn’t need them. She 
was a blonde by natural pigment and she wore no paint on 
the streets at high noon. Outside of that she was no better 
than most women. 

It was Charlie Moon who promised her five thousand 
cigarettes if she would pay a call on Horace Tarbox, 
prodigy extraordinary. Charlie was a senior in Sheffield 
and he and Horace were first cousins. They liked and 
pitied each other. 

Horace had been particularly busy that night. The fail- 
ure of the Frenchman, Laurier, to synchronize the sources 
of the new realists was preying on his mind. In fact, his 
only reaction to a low, clear-cut rap at his study was to 
make him speculate as to whether any rap would have 
actual existence without an ear there to hear it. He fancied 
he was verging more and more toward pragmatism. But 
at that moment, though he did not know it, he was 
verging with astounding rapidity toward something quite 
different. 

The rap sounded—three seconds leaked by—the rap 
sounded. 

“Come in,’”’ muttered Horace automatically. 

He heard the door open and then close, but, bent over 
his book in the big armchair before the fire, he did not 
look up. 

“Leave it on the bed in the other room,” he said 
absently. = 

“Leave what on the bed in the other room?” 

Marcia Meadow had to talk her songs, but her speaking 
voice was like byplay on a harp. : 

“The laundry.” : 

Gl ean tee 

Horace stirred impatiently in his chair. 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Why, because I haven’t got it.” 

““H’m!”’ he replied testily. ‘Suppose you go back and 
get it.” 

Across the fire from Horace was another easy chair. He 
was accustomed to change to it in the course of an evening 
by way of exercise and variety. One chair he called 
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You the Impression 
_ That I Consider Kissing Intrinsically Irrationai’* 


Berkeley, the other he called Hume. Hi; 
denly heard a sound as of a rustling, diaph) 
form sinking into Hume. He glanced up. | 
“Well,” said Marcia with the sweet smile she us} 
Act Two—‘‘Oh, so the Duke liked my dancin) 
“Well, Omar Khayyam, here I am beside you sg: 
in the wilderness.” | 

Horace stared at her dazedly. The momentary sus, 
came to him that she existed there only as a phantom} 
imagination. Women didn’t come into men’s roon 
sink into men’s Humes. Women brought laundry ani) 
your seat in the street car and married you later on’ 
you were old enough to know fetters. 

This woman had clearly m&terialized out of 1} 
Why, the very froth of her brown gauzy dress w 
emanation from Hume’s leather arm there! If he ]} 
long enough he would see Hume right through he; 
then he would be alone again in the room. He pass 
fist across his eyes. He really must take up those ti) 
exercises again. 

“For Pete’s sake don’t look so critical!” objecte| 
emanation pleasantly. ‘‘I feel as if you were going ti, 
me away with that patent dome of yours. And then} 
wouldn’t be anything left of me except my shadow ir} 
eyes.” 

Horace coughed. Coughing was one of his two ges | 
When he talked you forgot he had a body at all. ]j 
like hearing a phonograph record by a singer who hac | 
dead a long time. 

‘What do you want?” he asked. 

“T want them letters,’’ whined Marcia melodra: 
cally—‘“‘them letters of mine you bought from my ¢) 
sire in 1881.” 

Horace considered. 

“T haven’t got your letters,” he said evenly. “| 
only seventeen years old. My father was not born} 
March 38, 1879. You evidently have me confused} 
someone else.” 

““You’re only seventeen?’ repeated Marcia suspicii ' 

““Only seventeen.” 

“T knew a girl,”’ said Marcia reminiscently, “who | 
on the ten-twenty-thirty when she was sixteen. Shey: 
stuck on herself that she could never say ‘sixteen’ wi | 
putting the ‘only’ before it. We got to calling her : 
Jessie.’ And she’s just where she was when she star | 
only worse. ‘Only’ is a bad habit, Omar—it sounds li 
alibi.” 

““My name is not Omar.” } 

“T know,” agreed Marcia, nodding—“your n\ 
Horace. I just call you Omar because you remin| 
of a smoked cigarette.” 

“And I haven’t your letters. I doubt if I’ve eve 
your grandfather. In fact, I think it very improbabli! 
you yourself were alive in 1881.” 

Marcia stared at him in wonder. : 

““Me—1881? Why sure! I was second-line stuff } 
the Florodora Sextette was still in the convent. Iwi! 
original nurse to Mrs. Sol Smith’s Juliette. Why, On’ 
was a canteen singer during the War of 1812.” b 

Horace’s mind made a sudden successful leap ar 
smiled. 

“Did Charlie Moon put you up to this?” 

Marcia regarded him inscrutably. 

““Who’s Charlie Moon?” 

““Small—wide nostrils—big ears.” 

She grew several inches and sniffed. 

“T’m not in the habit of noticing my friends’ nostril | 

“Then it was Charlie?” 

Marcia bit her lip—and then yawned. 

“Oh, let’s change the subject, Omar. I’ll pull a st) 
in this chair in a minute.” | 

“Yes,”’ replied Horace gravely, “‘Hume has often ' 
considered soporific.”’ 

“Who’s your friend—and will he die?” 

Then of a sudden Horace Tarbox rose slenderly an? 
gan to pace the room with his hands in his pockets. ' 
was his other gesture. 

“T don’t care for this,” he said as if he were talkit’ 
himself—‘“‘at all. Not that I mind your being hei: 
don’t. You’re quite a pretty little thing, but I don’t! 
Charlie Moon’s sending you up here. Am J a labore! 
experiment on which the janitors as well as the chet 
can make experiments? Is my intellectual develop!! 
humorous in any way? Do I look like the pictures 0) 
little Boston boy in the comic magazines? Has that ¢é? 
ass, Moon, with his eternal tales about his week in i 
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“No!” interrupted Marcia emphatically. “And you 
sweet boy. Come here and kiss me.” 

Horace stopped quickly in front of her. , 

‘‘Why do you want me to kiss you?” he asked intel 
“Do you just go round kissing people?” 


| 
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‘Why, yes,” said Marcia, unruffled. “’At’s all life is. 
Jit going round kissing people.” 

‘Well,” replied Horace emphatically, “I. must. say 
yir ideas are horribly garbled! In the first place life 
is't just that, and in the second place I won’t kiss you. 
Iimight get to be a habit and I can’t get rid of habits. 
Tis year l’ve got in the habit of lolling in bed until 
xen-thirty.” 

“larcia nodded understandingly. 

‘Do you ever have any fun?” she asked, 

‘What do you mean by fun?” 

‘See here,” said Marcia sternly, “I like you, 
Jar, but I wish you’d talk as if you had a 
i) on what you were saying. You sound as if 
were gargling a lot of words in your mouth 
u. lost a bet every time you spilled a few. 
| iked you if you ever had any fun.” 

‘Torace shook his head. 

Later perhaps,’”’ he answered. ‘You see 
* aplan. I’m an experiment. I don’t say 
ht I.don’t get tired of it sometimes—I do. 
¢ —oh, I can’t explain! But what you and 
Jirlie Moon call fun wouldn’t be fun to me.” 

Please explain.” : 

lorace stared at her, started to speak and 
hi changing his mind resumed his walk. 
(er an unsuccessful attempt to deter- 
ne whether or not he was looking at her 
I:cia smiled at him. 

Please explain.” 

‘orace turned, 

If I do, will you promise to 
2 Charlie Moon that I wasn’tin?” 

Uh-uh.” 

Very well then. Here’s my his- 

»': Iwasa ‘why’ child. I wanted 
9 ee the wheels go round. My 
er was a young economies pro- 

“yr at Princeton. He brought 
Kup on the system of answering 
vy question I asked him to the 
= of his ability. My response 
) 1at gave him the idea of mak- 

{im experiment in precocity. To 
<n the massacre I had ear trou- 
«-seven operations between the 
z of nine and twelve. Of course 
kept me apart from other boys 
1 made me ripe for forcing. 
rway, while my generation was 
tring through Uncle Remus I 
ahonestly enjoying Catullus in 
original. 

‘| passed off my college examina- 
9: when I was thirteen because I 
tdIn’t help it. My chief associates 
© professors and I took a tremen- 
| pride in knowing that I had a fine 
tligence, for though I was unusually 
id I was not abnormal in other 
as. When I was sixteen I got tired 

ing a freak; I decided that some- 
had made a bad mistake. Still as 
drone that far I concluded to finish 

t by taking my degree of Master of 
", My chief interest in life is the 
uy of modern philosophy. I am a 
ast of the School of Anton Lau- 

i-with Bergsonian trimmings—and 

lye eighteen years old in two months. That’s all.” 

‘Vhew!” exclaimed Marcia. “That’s enough! You do 

nit job with the parts of speech.” 

‘\atisfied?” 

“Yo, you haven’t kissed me.” 

“t’s not in my program,” demurred Horace. ‘Under- 

11 that I don’t pretend to be above physical things. 

uw have their place, but ——” 

‘Yh, don’t be so darned reasonable!” 

“can’t help it.” 

‘ hate these slot-machine people.” 


‘ assure you I ——” began Horace. 
‘Yh, shut up!” 
“Ay own rationality ——” 


\ didn’t say anything about your nationality. You're 
jmuricun, ar’n’t you?” 


fir gy 


‘Well, that’s O. K. with me. I got a notion I want to’ 


ve do something that isn’t in your highbrow program. 

nt to see if a what-ch-call-em with Brazilian .trim- 
s—that thing you said you were—can be a little 

Tin.” 

Brace shook his head again. 

..Won’t kiss you.” 

‘Ly life is blighted,’ muttered Marcia tragically: “I’m 

“ten woman. I’ll go through life without ever having 

‘+ with Brazilian trimmings.’”’ She sighed. “Anyways, 

ir, will you come and see my show?” 

‘Vhat show?” 


“What Do They 
Expect for a 
Hundred a 
Week—Perpet: 
ual Motion?’ 
She Grumbled 
to Herself in 
the Wings 


“T’m a wicked actress from Home James!” 

“Light opera?” 

“Yes—at astretch. One of the characters is a Brazilian 
rice planter. That might interest you.” 

“T saw The Bohemian Girl once,’’ reflected Horace 
aloud. “I enjoyed it—to some extent.” 

“Then you’ll come?” 

“Well, ’m—I’m # 

“Oh, I know—you’ve got to run down to Brazil for the 
week-end.” 

“Not at all. I’d be delighted to come.” 

Marcia clapped her hands, 

“Goodyforyou! I’llmailyoua ticket—Thursday night?” 

“ Why, I ” 

“Good! Thursday night it is.” 

She stood up and walking close to him laid both hands 
on his shoulders, 

“T like you, Omar. I’m sorry I tried to kid you. I 
thought you’d-be sort of frozen, but you’re a nice boy.” 

He eyed her sardonically. 

' “T’m several thousand generations older than you are.” 

“You carry your age well.” 

They shook hands gravely. 

‘““My name’s Marcia Meadow,” she said emphatically. 
“’Member it—Marcia Meadow. And I won’t tell Charlie 
Moon you were in.” 

An instant later as she was skimming down the last 
flight of stairs three at a time she heard a voice call over 
the upper banister, ‘Oh, say ——” 
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She stopped and looked up—made out a vague form 
leaning over. 

“Oh,say!”’ called the prodigy again. “‘Canyou hearme?” 

“‘Here’s your connection, Omar.” 

“T hope I haven’t given you the im- 
pression that I consider kissing intrin- 
sically irrational.’ 

“Impression? Why, you didn’t even 
give me the kiss! Never fret—so long.” 

Two doors near her opened curi- 
ously at the sound of a feminine 
voice. A tentative cough sounded 
from above. Gathering her skirts, 
Marcia dived wildly down the last 
flight and was swallowed up in the 
murky Connecticut air outside. 

Upstairs Horace paced the 
floor of hisstudy. From timeto 
time he glanced toward Berke- 
ley waiting there in suave dark- 
red respectability, an open book 
lying suggestively on his cush- 
ions. And then he found that 
his circuit of the floor was 
bringing him each time nearer 
to Hume. There was some- 
thing about Hume that was 
strangely and inexpressibly 
different. The diaphanousform 
still seemed hovering near and 
had Horace sat there he would 
have felt as if he were sitting 
on a lady’s lap. And though 

Horace couldn’t have named 

the quality of difference, there 

was such a quality—quite in- 
tangible to the speculative 
mind, but real nevertheless. 

Hume was radiating something 

that in all the two hundred 

years of his influence he had 
never radiated before. 

Hume was radiating attar of 
roses. 

II 

OX THURSDAY night 

Horace Tarbox sat in an 
aisle seat in the fifth row and 
witnessed Home James. Oddly 
enough he found that he was 
enjoying himself. The cynical 
students near him were an- 
noyed at his audible apprecia- 
tion of time-honored jokes in 
the Hammerstein tradition. 

But Horace was waiting with 

anxiety for Marcia Meadow 

singing her song about a Jazz- 
bound Blundering Blimp. When she did appear, radiant 
under a floppity flower-faced hat, a warm glow settled over 
him, and when the song was over he did not join in the 
storm of applause. He felt somewhat numb. 

In the intermission after the second act an usher materi- 
alized beside him, demanded to know if he were Mr. Tar- 
box and then handed him a note written in a round 
adolescent hand. Horace read it in some confusion, while 
the usher lingered with withering patience in the aisle, 


Dear Omar: After the show I always grow an awful 
hunger. If you want to satisfy it for me in the Taft Grill 
just communicate your answer to the big-timber guide 
that brought this and oblige. Your friend, 


Marcia MrBapow. 


“Tell her’’—he coughed—“‘tell her that it will be quite 
all right. I’ll meet her in front of the theater.” 

The big-timber guide smiled arrogantly. 

“T giss she meant. for you to come roun’ t’ the stage 
door.” 

““Where—where is it?’ 

“Ou’side. Tunayulef. Down ee alley.” 

“What?” 

“Ou’side. Turn to y’left! Down ee alley!” 

The arrogant person withdrew. A freshman behind 
Horace snickered. 

Then half an hour later, sitting in the Taft Grill opposite 
the hair that was yellow by natural pigment, the prodigy 
was saying an odd thing. 

“Do you have to do that dance in the last act?” he was 
asking earnestly—‘‘I mean, would they dismiss you if you 
refused to do it?” 

Marcia grinned. 

“Tt’s fun to doit. I like to do it.” 

And then Horace came out with a faux pas. 

“Tshould think you’d detest it,’”’ he remarked succinctly. 
“The people behind me were making remarks about your 
bosom.” 

Marcia blushed fiery red. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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ell Law: 


T WAS when 
Charissawastry- 


ing to impress 
him with the importance ° 
of knowing the difference 
between an oyster fork and a salad fork— 
or perhaps it was the difference between 
a salad fork and a pie fork—that Pete 
commenced his study of those three funda- 
mental laws. At that time his only motive 
was a desire to keep step with Charissa. Later 
he was fair-minded enough to admit he had 
started the thing. But there is no denying 
the fact that in the beginning Charissa could 
not cook. It had been as a last despairing 
resort that he had persuaded her to take the 
course in domesticscience. And nomereman 
could have foreseen the consequences. 

Pete had commenced life as an American- 
born Russian. The first factory boss for 
whom he worked had unceremoniously short- 
ened his name from Peter Lowolinsky to Pete 
Lowell. Experience had made of him a fair- 
to-middling American workman. He had 
quit the factories and was by way of becom- 
ing a structural worker when he saw Charissa 
for the first time and decided he was due to 
fall for another frail. The word ‘‘frail’”? must be given 
its colloquial, or, as it were, Halsted Street meaning. For 
at the time Pete made his prompt decision he was stand- 
ing some sixty feet above the street level on an I-beam 
that had just been fastened in place in the frame of a 
new building. He had caught a white-hot rivet thrown 
from the forge on the scaffold below him, had slipped it 
into the nicely drilled rivet holes and was reaching for 
his dolly bar when he became aware of a young woman 
watching from an open window of the factory adjoining 
the site of the new building. Pete’s working partner had 
paused with his air hammer against the hot rivet. 

“Some black-haired baby!’ he commented fervently. 
But he didnot allow his admiration to interfere with 
his task. Immediately following his remark came the 
staccato uproar of his machine. 

“Some baby’ is the word,” Pete agreed when the noise 
ceased. He picked up a bucket and leaned forward to 
catch another upthrown rivet, fitted it in place and 
slammed his bar against it. Again came the clattering 
uproar of the air hammer. When the metal was headed 
out to the satisfaction of the riveter Pete laid aside his 
dolly bar and waved a friendly greeting to the girl framed 
in the near-by window. Then he engaged in a brief panto- 
mime. He pointed to the morning sun and to the western 
horizon; he pointed to himself, to the street below, and 
to her. His message was easily understood. He had told 
the fair lady that at quitting time he would be waiting 
for her down ‘in the’street. 

Charissa’s mobile lips registered tolerant amusement. 
She appraised Pete with casual interest; turned again to 
a mirror that hung beside the open window. She was dis- 
satisfied with the stately twisted coiffure she had achieved 
that. morning and was trying to decide if her small well- 
shaped head would appear more lovely with her hair 
combed smoothly back and the ends curled under a shell 
pin directly behind each dainty ear. 

Charissa was a forewoman in the factory where she 
worked. Occasionally she found time during business 
hours to indulge in such vanities. She decided to try the 
more simple effect, so she leisurely removed her hairpins 
Heedless of the 


i , wit meat acing ears * - and placed them on the window sill. 


His Message Was Easily Understood, 
Toid the Fair Lady That at Quitting Time He 
Would be Waiting for Her Down in the Street 


By Victor 
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He Had 


amused glanc 
the workmen ; 
shook her | 
black hair ¢ 
over her shou; 
and arranged it more to her liking. When she was sat | 
with the result she waited until Pete again looked up ) 
his work. Then she blew a mocking kiss from her si‘ 
little finger tips and smiled enticingly as she turned ; 
from the window. 

She was not in the habit of smiling that way at men, 
had learned that smiles were frequently misunders ) 
Charissa had come to this country with her parents, C | 
immigrants, when she was ten. She had had four ye: 
public-school training before her factory experience bi | 
During that time she had developed a passion for bi‘ 
but her range of reading had since narrowed to a ce| 
type of society novel. Her name, like Pete’s, had | 
changed during the process of Americanization. 

“Listen, you bright-eyed Dago kid,’ her first emp) 
had said; “‘you’ll have to get a better name than | 
Charissa Abbatiello! Such a name will never buy | 
anything in this country. We’ll call you Abbott—Cha | 
Abbott.” a | 

As she had accepted the environment and the lang | 
of this country eagerly, as an improvement over the ¢! 
so she had accepted the new name. In the factories) 
cause she had a nice appreciation of values—a modifie: | 
of her parents’ instinctive economy—her progress had | 
rapid. 

She was past twenty now, and she had had her fair s) 
of wooers. But in the old country marriage meant n| 
children and an early old age. So she had gone her | 
way, cultivating an atmosphere of reserve, aloofness. 

That morning she told herself it was the warming ¢i! 
of the spring breeze that kept her mind wandering fron| 
duties. Twice during the day she went to the open wir) 
and watched Pete at his work on the slender dange: 
girders. That evening she tarried until after her girls’! 
gone before she went down to the street. 

Pete was waiting for her. As she left the buildin’ 
whistled a measure of a popular song. 

“‘T saw you, I saw you,’ the whistled melody annour | 
“You were combing your golden hair.” 

Charissa decided to ignore him as he fell in step be! 
her. Pete maintained a discreet silence as they wal 
and she began to appraise him with furtive sidelong glat ' 
In spite of his grimy overalls, his work-roughened hi 
and dirt-streaked face she found him decidedly eas’: 
look at. They had gone only a little distance together W’ 
she caught herself whistling a fragment of another fam! 
tune. 

“T like your style and the way you smile,” her puck’ 
lips were informing him. , 

She checked herself abruptly and favored him with! 
upraised line of a coldly rebuking shoulder. 

“The nerve of these mashers!” she observed. “A! 
isn’t safe on the street even in the daytime if she is alo: 

“That is why I waited for you,” Pete explained anf 
iously. “When I saw you this morning I said to my’ 
‘Pete Lowell,’ I said, ‘a fine-looking little girl like 
shouldn’t be walking out alone. With all these pool-r 
toughs hanging round it wouldn’t be safe for her.’ * 
stuck round until you came.” : ‘ 

They had come to the street corner and to the stain) 
leading to the Elevated road. Pete removed his hat as 
placed a stylishly shod foot on the first step. | 

“Good night, Miss ”” He paused for an inqul 
moment. 
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Charissa rewarded him After that they tried all manner of expe- “That is the parlor name for kitchen work,” Thompson 
yth a smile and an intro- dients without gratifying results. Petewor- defined as he reached for another sandwich. 
detion. “When you waved ried about the matter. It wasn’t that he “Are you telling me that a married woman can go to 


t me this morning I said 


was so fond of well-cooked foods; it was the school and learn this cooking stunt—this domestic-science 
t myself, ‘Charissa 


fact that his wife was failing tolearnathing thing?’ Pete demanded. 


Hbott,’ I said, he believed most women learned instinc- “That is what my wife did,” Thompson answered com- 
-ere’ll be no harm tively. He himself had a knack of learning _ placently. 
nvalking to thesta- the rudiments of almost any art with- Pete continued to question him until he became con- 


‘n with a friendly 
< like him.’” 
‘Charissa,’’ Pete 
<i, repeating her 
»ne—‘‘that sounds 
i: music to me.” 
‘he turned away 
ym his bold eyes 
»| fled up the stair- 
yy. But she could 


out much effort. It was this knack that vinced that there was still a chance for Charissa to learn 
had made it so easy for him to succeed to cook. 

at the various kinds of work he had ““How game are you?” he asked her that night as he 
done. At Charissa’s insistence he had reluctantly sampled some pudding she had served. 

quit the dangerous structural work and “Game?” she repeated. ‘I married you, didn’t I? A 
had secured a job in a factory woman would be either game or crazy to take such a 
where electrical supplies were chance.” 

manufactured. Bill Thomp- “T’ll say you are game,” Pete assured her hurriedly. 
son, the master mechanic un- ‘But here’s a question: Are you game enough to go to 
der whom he worked, was a_ school again?” 


y resist the temp- crony of his, and they usually He repeated his conversation with Thompson. 

zion to smile, once, ate their noonday lunch to- “Let’s go and ask Mrs. Thompson about it,” he urged. 

jck across her gether. He had noticed that ‘She may be able to start you right on this proposition.” 
fulder. Thompson’s lunches were al- “Get the car,” Charissa said. “I was game enough to 
‘he next evening ways tempting, appetizing, marry you and I’m game enough to go back to school if 

*e waited for her substantial. there is a chance to learn to cook for you.” 

nis jitney roadster. For two “Your wife must be some The Thompsons listened with sympathetic interest to 


irs he had been off the girl 
; position for life. During 
tse two years he had saved 


cook,’’ he commented wist- the tale of culinary woe Pete and Charissa told. They re- 
fully one day when his own lated their own experience and told of how a friend had 
lunch seemed unusually taste- persuaded Mrs. Thompson to take the course in domestic 


jugh money to buy himself a small car less and unattractive. science that was being offered at a near-by high school. 
1 the best suit of clothes he had ever Se “You’ve said it,’’ the other “The course is meant for high-school girls,” Mrs. 
‘n. He was sporting both at this second AAG. agreed. ““Some cook’ is the word.” Thompson explained, “but Mrs. Courtney, who has charge 
y:ting. : “Tt is something they of the instruction, has extended the priv- 
I don’t often use the old boat except You are There With Your Needle, can’t all learn,’’ Pete ileges of her department to married 
and You Have the Other Dames 


days,” he explained after he had tucked 
éin beside him; ‘“‘but a swell-looking 


said with a note of re- 
gret in his voice. “It isa 


women who want to learn housework as 


in This Town Faded a Mile for * 9 
a science. 


Looks —But Girt, You Certainly 


like you shouldn’t be riding with asix- - Can't Cooke gift some women The next day Charissa introduced 
ock mob on the street cars.” have.” herself to Mrs. Courtney and explained 
ete had never been taught that a straight line is the “Where do you get that ‘gift’ stuff?” her domestic difficulty. At the begin- 


itest distance between two points; it was a fact he Thompson demanded. ‘“‘Why, when we 
sized instinctively. His mind worked along straight married my wife couldn’t boil water with- 
(3. Though he had his choice of several routes to the out burning it. And now look.” 
iress she gave him, he instinctively took the shortest one. He pointed to the array of sand- 

Most men wouldn’t have been so eager to get rid of wiches, preserves, pie and odds 
\’ she chided when he stopped before the boarding house and ends of dainties spread before i 
Ire she lived. him on the workbench where they ‘ 

I’m not figuring on getting rid of you,” Pete assured were eating. Pete gazed enviously 
2 “I’m just giving you time to get dolled up before we at the display. 

}0 some show.” “T suppose you’ll claim you 
harissa named one of the downtown theaters. “There taught her how to do it,” he said, 
society play being featured there,” she suggested de- speaking lightly of a matter that 


ning of the following semester she com- 
menced her study. 

It was several months later, that 
memorable evening she served her first 
scientifically balanced dinner, that Pete 
found an odd-shaped fork beside his 
plate. 

“What is it?”’ he asked as he picked 
it up and examined it. 

“That is the very latest design in salad 
forks,”’ Charissa told him with quite evi- 
dent pride in her new knowledge. 


lely. was threatening to become a trag- “Huh!” said Pete. 
»te had had in mind a new Wild-West film, but if she edy in his life. He placed the very latest de- 
‘erred the highbrow stuff that was what went with him. “T didn’t teach her,’’? Thomp- sign in salad forks near the cen- 


( night, not more than two months later, when he son admitted. “But I would have 
cped the roadster in front of her boarding house been hunting for another house- 
(rissa’s head was pillowed on his shoulder. Pete was a keeper if she had not learned 
sworker. He had told her of a little apartment that about this domestic science they 
4soon to be vacated. He had persuaded her to allow are teaching in the public schools 


ter of the table and picked up 
his old reliable. He speared a 
portion of his salad, sniffed it 
skeptically, tasted it with ap- 
parent reluctance. Then he 


' to furnish it for them. now.” helped himself more liberally 
(have a nerve,” he said after she had promised, “tak- “Domestiescience?” Pete ques- and settled back in his chair 
f70u away from such an easy job as you have.” tioned. ‘“What do you mean with a sigh of satisfaction. 


(aarissa sighed ecstatically. ‘I’m a fool to let you,’ she by domestic science?” 
jitted, cuddling up a little closer. “But we should 
iy! Every woman is a fool when the right man comes.” 
‘vo weeks later they were married. And if Charissa had 
« able to cook just a little better they might have 
ied along comfortably, prosaically, with no story of 
lvement worth recording. 
lit Charissa could not cook. They had been married 
‘than a month when Pete told her so. He told her as 
ily as his unappeased appetite would permit. And even 
‘spoke there was more of wonderment than reproof in 
syne. He was gazing at a dish she had served him when 
ioke his mind. He was fond of pie and this looked like 
> But the under crust had refused to yield to the none 
sentle persuasion of his fork, the filling possessed the 
'stency of soft gum, and the thick white lather with 
'h it was covered had left a palate-insulting flavor 
idescribable strength. : 
J ou are there with your needle,”” he commented, 
(ting to a dress she had made and was wearing 
‘he first time, ‘and you have the other dames 
is town faded a mile for looks—but girl, you 
\inly can’t cook.” 
Carissa’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I know it,’’ she 
td. “And you'll never know how hard I try to 
> things come out right. That pie,”’ she speci- 
1-“I made it exactly according to the recipe.” 
‘ the sight of her tears Pete took her in his arms 
“lid his best to atone for his tactless frankness. 
Yever mind about one little old pie,” he con- 
¢. “The bakeries haven’t gone out of business. 
{you can buy the rest of the food already cooked 
te delicatessen stores.” 
‘hat is what I have been doing most of the time,” 
jonfessed. “And we cannot afford to live that ator before you begin 
We'll never save a cent unless I learn to do the Pete Was Able to Show the Economy of the Methods He Had Inaugurated. He Assumed (Continued on 
ing myself,’ That the Expert Would Not be Interested in Details Page 171) 


| 


“Tl say you are learning,” 
he informed her with respectful 
admiration. “It will 
not be long until you’ll 
be able to tell the best 
of them how to stew up 
a meal.” He glanced 
again at the new fork. 
“But why the fancy 
little do-jigger?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“Tt is a salad fork,” 
Charissatoldhimagain, 
earnestly. “TIT said in 
the beginning that do- 
mestic science includes 
more than just 
cooking,’”’shecon- 
tinued. “Lately 
I’ve been learning 
how real folks 
serve their meals. 
And now I’m 
learning more. 
I’m learning how 
they eat.” 

There was no 
hint of jest in her 
statement, and Pete 
exploded with a guffaw 
of amusement. 

“Gosh, girl,’ he 
pleaded, “‘take your 
foot off the acceler- 
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on the Boylston Street curb and watched the ZL 


Je MY MARTIN smiled cynically as he stood 


Saturday-night crowd of Boston amusement 
lovers filing through the main entrance of the Common- 
wealth Theater. He was a backslider and an apostate, 
but he was no longer conscious of any scruples in the 
premises. So far as he was concerned the well-known 
uplift, which he had left flat on its back two weeks 
before, would have to go on struggling for the free air 
of the heights without his aid or assistance. 

An utterly sordid matter of dollars and cents had 
resulted in the reconsideration of his previously, avowed 
determination to keep off song and dance 
shows for life. Mme. Olga Stephano, Ibsen 
exponent and personal conductor of the 
uplift, had exploded like a giant firecracker 
when he had politely suggested at the 
beginning of the season that his enthusiasm 
for the cause would in the future depend 
upon a more obese emolument every Satur- 
day night. She had finally shrugged her 
shapely shouldersand walkedaway. Jimmy 
had thereupon given his notice. 

The next day a wire had reached 
him from Chester Bartlett offering 
him a place as press agent for that 
manager’s newest musical-comedy 
venture, Keep Moving, and proffer- 
ing a stipend that exceeded the 
demand which Madame Stephano 
had rejected by twenty-five dollars 
a week. Jimmy had gone into ex- 
ecutive session with himself and 
had passed the motion for recon- 
sideration by a unanimous vote. 

His cynical aspect on this 
particular occasion was the 
result of his contemplation 
of the sign which outlined in 
incandescent brilliance over 
the portals of the playhouse 
the name of his new affilia- 
tion. It seemed to him for 
a moment to be a symbol of 
his downfall and disgrace. 

His smile lost its hardness 
a minute later, however, and 
became something a shade 
softer and more human. A 
vagrant memory of a certain 
young person from Cedar 
Rapids, lowa—a young per- 
son whom Jimmy held in the 
highest regard—had crossed 
his train of thought. It was 
pleasant to think that Lolita 
Murphy was near and close 
at hand and that when the performance was 
over he could walk across the Common with 
her to her hotel, whisper words of endear- 
ment and bask in the effulgence of the smiles 
which she so lavishly bestowed upon him. 

Lolita, released from the oblivion of her drudgery as 
a player in the open-air spectacle which had been a 
feature of the summer season of Jollyland, Coney 
Island’s biggest amusement park, still cherished a great 
and overwhelming ambition to climb the ladder of the- 
atrical fame and carelessly brush off the more or less 
distinguished celebrities who were, she felt, encumber- 
ing the topmost rung. 

She had reluctantly consented to accept a minor 
position in the Keep Moving company at Jimmy’s 
behest. The latter, filled with a pardonable desire to 
be near her, had convinced her that a little musical- 
comedy experience was a necessary part of her theat- 
rical training and had persuaded Bartlett to give her 
a microscopic part in the piece. In the first act she sep- 
arated herself from the ranks of the chorus and remarked, 
“‘Here comes the prince now.” In the second act she was 
the hat-check girl in the scene depicting the entrance to 
the dining room of the Carlton Hotel and was called upon 
to say ‘‘Think you’re fresh, don’t you?” to the principal 
comedian. In the third and final act she was one of the 
bridesmaids in the ragtime-wedding number. 

Jimmy, it must be confessed, had begun to suspect 
strongly that Lolita would eventually find out that the 
American stage would be able to worry along without her 
assistance if the worst came to the worst and that destiny 
had not selected her to snatch the laurels from the brow of 
Mrs. Fiske. That was one of the reasons which impelled 
him to suggest that she associate herself with Keep Mov- 
ing. He didn’t want her to have any heartaches or artistic 
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“‘What Do I Mean to Anyone Here or in New York or Any Place Else Here in the 
East? Nothing —WNothing at All, Jimmy—Just Nothing at All” 


growing pains and he felt that she could be spared much 
distress and disillusion if he were on the side lines at all 
times with words of cheer and encouragement. 

A smart limousine drew up alongside him and Chester 
Bartlett, classiest of musical-comedyentrepreneurs, alighted, 
bringing with him something of the flair of a Parisian 
boulevard as contrasted with the Broadway manner which 
usually characterized theatrical men in his particular field 
of endeavor. University man, cosmopolite, patron of 
amateur sports, big-game hunter and intimate of distin- 
guished literary men in a half dozen countries, Chester 
Bartlett was a unique figure in the realm of twinkly toes and 
tinkly music. As he came toward Jimmy he seemed to 
exude such a suggestion of perfect poise and supreme 
savoir-faire that the press agent felt for a moment as if he 
should applaud. 


VND SA ay an 
‘ “, 


February 21, Ta, 


“Hello, oldman!’’ said Bartlett jovially. “W, 
song doth our troubadour sing next? You'll h} 
to woo the muse in accents soft and low if | 
expect her to equal her performance this morning, 
your young friend down at the Colonial. That sj) 
had a tang that was delightful. Don’t you think 9) 

The manager had intended to pierce Jimmy’s A¢| 
lean heel and he had succeeded. If there was anyt)| 
that stirred the latent energies that | 
dormant in the press agent’s soul | 
filled him with the fierce and fiery zes) 
a crusader it was praise of a rival’s achii| 
ments. And that fellow down at | 
Colonial had put one over that morn} 

There was no gainsaying that. His si) 
about the group of chorus girls who | 
organized a Back-to-Nature club | 
elected to live in tents on the roof of | 
of the biggest hotels in town had lan| 
with a splash and an extensive pictc| 
layout in every paper in town. Jim} 
had been nursing a grouch all day | 
cause he hadn’t thought of the idea fi; 
He didn’t permit any outward si’ 
of his annoyance to reach Bartl| 
however, and assumed his custom| 
jaunty air of sublime self-confide | 
in making reply. 

“T’ll say it was pretty good,” 
said, “but I’ve got something ah | 
ready to spring that’ll send that | 
low’ down for the count in the j| 
round. I’ve got a date with | 
Emily Ann Muse party to-mor | 
morning and when she’s listenec | 
what I’ve got to say she'll ju: 
through the paper hoop at the w: 

of command.” 

Bartlett laughed good-naturedly. J) 
my’s dazzling metaphorical flights | 
picturesque similes were a constant soi | 
of piquant delight to him. 

““You’re not quite so modest as the (| 
ing dove,’ he remarked, ‘‘but you'r! 
darned sight more diverting. I hope yo! 
going to’ get our stately queens into | 
web youareweaving. Iratherfancythe | 
on the warpath to-night after all the } 
toriety their sisters in art got to-day.” 

“Don’tworry,’’repliedJimmy. “The | 
goin’ to be right in the little old cente | 
the stage with baby spot lights playin | 
’em from all sides. There won’t be a- 
thin’ doin’ for about thirty-six hours 01 | 
though. I can’t open cold with this |) 
I’ve got to call a rehearsal.” 

Bartlett chuckled and strolled into | 
lobby.: As Jimmy watched his trig fig: 
disappear past the doorman at the far | 
he experienced a sinking sensation t! 

was decidedly unpleasant. 
suddenly realized that in a1: 
es: f ment of expansiveness indu! 
8 by jealousy of a hated rival’ 
had drawn a check agains! 
sadly depleted inspirational bi ' 
account. dl 
As a matter of ungarnis! 
. fact he hadn’t a notion as tol! 
- he was going to make good. : 
-* had no more idea than Bart! 
as to the nature of the story t! 
was to startle the natives) 
thirty-six hours, but he was 
original cheery optimist é 
somehow he felt that the ' 
would be good to him. He sauntered leisurely down / 

street in quest of an inspiration. 


Nd 


II 


hare walk across the Common after the performance t : 
night wasn’t. quite so stimulating as it generally ¥: 
Jimmy’s earlier saunter had failed to result in the prody 
tion of an idea that was even remotely possible of mati; 
alization and he had slowly let himself drop into on¢ 
those states of moody preoccupation which are usuz! 
fatal to romance. Lolita, too, was strangely silent and I 
tached and their conversation at first was monosylla’ 
and intermittent. Presently they came to a bench on : 
fringes of the park and sat down under the shelter 
branches of a great elm as they had for several nights Pt 
Neither spoke for a minute. Jimmy first found Volce | 
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I might have ’em organize a literary society and have 
r of those Harvard ducks come over some off afternoon 
rn slip ’em a lecture,’’ he said abstractedly as he stared 
tiight ahead. 

olita eyed him curiously. The remark was so entirely 
iissociated from his hitherto brief remarks that she 
9 dn’t fathom its significance. 

Who?” she asked. 

There wouldn’t be time for that, though,’”’ he went on 
reedingly. ‘““He’d probably have to take a couple of 
as to decide and another couple to get his nerve up.” 

What are you talking about, Jimmy Martin?” broke 
, olita impatiently. 

mmy came to with a start and laughed foolishly. 

Hxcuse me, girlie,” he replied. “I forgot that you 
i’t know anything about it. You see, I ain’t really 
e:on this bench at all. I’m right out on a sand bar and 
i tide’s comin’ in. I’m goin’ to be all awash in a little 
Je if the life guards don’t come out and pull a rescue.” 

[ don’t understand,”’ persisted Lolita. 

It’s easy, girlie. I’ve got a case of goods to deliver and 
i drivers are out on strike. In words of one syllable, 
s»theart, I’ve promised Bartlett that I’m goin’ to back 
) League of Nations off onto the inside pages on Monday 
uning and I’ve been 
shin’ out all night 
jideas, but I don’t 
41 to get anywhere at 
j-not anywhere at 
] 

Is it something 
91t some old story 
n he papers or some- 
ug like that that’s 
«ying you?” 

mmy felt impelled 
yoake a snappy re- 
jder, but his saner 
«“mentprevailed. He 
iked himself just in 
as 

That’s the general 
é, girlie,” he said 
ynly, and lapsed 
{ ruminative silence 
rn. 

was dark under 
yold elm and Jimmy 
ydn’t see Lolita’s 
(, Had he been able 
2 would have noted 
uxpression on it that 
iht possibly have 
\n him concern. It 
4 an expression that 
aa blend of petu- 
re and of something 
a and a bit forlorn, 
jixture of irritation 
1) of anguish that 
ced perilously near 
1 breaking point. 
yn she spoke again 
2 voice was tremu- 
. and low. 

Stories, stories, sto- 
=’—she paused with 
‘y repetition of the 
ol—“‘that’s all you 
lik about. What 
0d do they do? 
it’s the use of them 
| They don’t make 
100dy happier, do 
«? They don’t mean 
ithing, do they? 
hy really don’t, do 
¢ ? ” 

‘mmy slipped out of 
«silences instantly 
1 edged closer to 
ta. He tried to take 
‘ihand, but she drew 

way quickly. He 
a bewildered by her 
tude and there was 
Sade of genuine agi- 
tn in his voice as 
pads reply: 

What’s the matter, 
yy? Didn’t you like 
é little yarn and the 
‘column picture of 
the Journal ran 
other morning? 

sheet’s got a cir- 
ition of over four 
eh thousand. 


Think of all those people readin’ about you and seein’ 
your picture and talkin’ about you! Didn’t that make 
you happy? I hoped it would, That’s what I got ’em to 
use it for.” 

Lolita touched him gently on the arm. 

“T didn’t mean to be nasty, Jimmy,” she said. “I 
really didn’t, and I hate to tell you the truth, but you 
really ought to know it. Do you want to?” 

‘Fire ahead! You don’t even have to blindfold me.” 

“Tt didn’t make me so happy as you’d imagine. There 
wasn’t a single soul that saw it who knew anything about 
who I was or anything, except the folks in the company, 
and they were all jealous because you’d put it in. I didn’t 
mean any more to that four hundred thousand than the 
printer that set up the type. Oh, no, I didn’t! You can’t 
tell me! 

“Let me tell you something, Jimmy. Old Doc Crandall, 
the city editor of the Cedar Rapids Democrat-Chronicle, 
wrote a piece once about the graduation exercises at the 
Central High School and he said that I recited with fine 
expression and wonderful emotional control. There were 
only two lines about me, but those two lines made me 
happier than a whole page in Boston would; yes, or New 
York either. Do you know why?” 


“Say, Young Fellow, I Haven't Stood as Long as This Since I Quit Cloaksand:Suit Modeling to Decorate the Drama. 
What Do You Think We Are—a Troupe of Trained Seals?”’ 


Jimmy, whose ideals were crashing down to earth, sat 
entranced at Lolita’s turbulent outburst. 

“‘No,”’ he replied. ‘‘What’s the answer?” 

‘Because nine out of every ten people that read those 
two lines either knew me to speak to or by sight, or knew 
mother or dad, and what was printed meant something 
to them about someone who meant something to them. 
That’s kind of mixed up, I guess, but you know what I’m 
trying to say. 

“What do I mean to anyone here or in New York or 
any place else here in the East? Nothing—nothing at all, 
Jimmy—just nothing at all.” 

She wound up at a helter-skelter pace that left her quite 
out of breath, and had it not been for the sheltering elm 
Jimmy might have noticed that she was biting her lip 
when she paused and that she was holding herself in with 
a mighty effort. He again tried to take her hand, but she 
would have none of it. 

“Girlie,” he pleaded, making a clumsy attempt at 
gentleness, ‘“you mean a whole lot to a certain party 
who’s pretty close at hand. You’ve just naturally got the 
Cedar Rapids blues again to-night, honey, but you’ll be all 
right in the mornin’—all right in the mornin’, honey. Take 
it from me. I don’t lose many bets, I don’t.” 

But Lolita had 
lapsed into silence 
again and didn’t reply. 
Presently she com- 
plained of being 
chilly, got up wearily 
and begged to be taken 
home. At the door of 
her hotel Jimmy made 
one last effort to lift 
her out of her mood. 

“Paper says fair and 
warmer to-morrow, 
honey,” he said. 
““Maybe we can hire a 
little old gas wagon 
and get out among the 
goldenrod and the 
daisies, if I ain’t too 
busy. Would you go?” 

“Maybe,” replied 
Lolita ‘listlessly. 
“Good night.” 

And she was gone. 
Jimmy gazed after her 
despairingly. Gloom 
entered his soul and 
made preparations to 
settle down for the 
night. 

A strident-voiced 
newsboy turned the 
corner just then shrilly 
crying the early, or 
bulldog, edition of one 
of the Sunday papers. 

“Hi, Journal!” he 
called. ‘Sunday Morn- 
ing Journal! Full 
account of Billy Wil- 
liams’ sermon on booze 


and tobacco! Hi, 
Journal! All about 
Billy Williams’ cam- 


paign! Full account of 
both meetings! Box 
score world’s champion 
games! Hi, Journal!” 
Jimmy mechanically 
bought a paper. A 
screaming headline 
caught his glance. 


BILLY WILLIAMS 
HITS ALCOHOL 
AND NICOTINE 

Famous Evangelist 

ends second week of 

campaign with bitter 
onslaught on ‘Poison 

Slingers and Hell- 

hounds.”’ 

357 CONVERTS HIT THE 

SAWDuST TRAIL 


Only that and noth- 
ing more did Jimmy 
read. Thestrained look 
slowly left his face and 
was replaced by an ex- 
pression indicative of 
profound satisfac- 
tion. Even Lolita was 
\. (Continued on 

Page 75) 
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the oppressed, who could hardly make more 

than twenty or thirty dollars a day and who 
were ground under the heel of a military and in- 
dustrial despotism. On the morning of my second 
day I began to assemble some facts on the other 
side, resolving to see some of the idle-rich ex- 
amples of the arrogant and oppressive classes 
who have been treading down the multitudes in 
Gary and elsewhere. 

My first oppressor happened to be a young 
bank president who came to Gary from Wyoming, 
where his people were on the range in the times 
of the old Johnson County cattle war. We found 
many topics of mutual interest; incidents of the 
old West, things we both had heard or seen. 

He said that Gary is nothing more or less than 
a frontier town even to-day, and was yet more so 
at the time he came there. When it is recalled 
that Gary is barely an hour’s run from the center 
of the Loop District in Chicago, is only a dozen 
years old and has between seventy and eighty 
thousand inhabitants—of whom less than five per 
cent are Americans—something of the Aladdin 
quality of this steel town of the Indiana sand 
hills may be understood. 

“Yes, the strike has failed,” said he musingly. 
“‘T neither see what the unions have gained out 
of it nor why they began it. The mills are run- 
ning practically full time now and a great many 
men would like to go back to work. Some of them 
can’t get back. Pay? There never has 
been a time when labor was paid so well as it has 
been right here. As to what the highest-paid 
labor in the mills could earn, I am not in a posi- 
tion to quote the figures accurately and must 
refer you to the officials of the Gary mills them- 
selves and to officers of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, whom you will find in Chicago. Offhand, 
I should say that twenty dollars, twenty-five 
dollars, has been taken down for a day’s work 
quite often, not by a few but by a good many of the union 
men. They want the overtime pay—then they holler! 

“Tt is entirely correct to say that bad leading of the 
unions here made this trouble. All these men you have 
been talking to will tell you that they are not radicals, 
that they are not reds, that they have stood only on 
their Constitutional rights—all that sort of thing. You 
know better than that. This town is red right now. It’s 
I. W. W. right now inside. It’s for the one big union right 
now. There is no mistaking what the army men uncovered. 
They found every flag except the American flag. They 
found any amount of the reddest sort of radical literature. 
The propaganda uncovered here is as bad as the worst, 
and there was no telling where it would run or what these 
people would do. There was open preaching of the general 
revolution here, open advocacy of the soviet government 
for the United States, open advocacy of a nation-wide 
strike which should tie up every industry in America right 
when winter was coming on. If that thing failed it was 
because the leaders of these people failed in what they 
wanted to get done.”’ 


I PASSED most of my first day or so among 


Real Americans Never Back-Track 


““T SUPPOSE you have read Foster’s book on syndicalism? 
The Foster influence here outweighed that of Gompers, 
who didn’t want the strike pulled when it was, before the 
Washington conference. There has been some talk that 
Foster was going to come here, at least in case the Army 
declared the régime of martial law ended in Gary. Now 
I want to say that I am of the personal belief that in case 
Foster should declare his intentions he would be told not 
to come to Gary. I think his train would go right on 
through. I don’t think he’ll stop here. If he does he’ll 
not stop here long. The better men of this town are tired 
of all this turmoil. We want to go on with the business of 
living and making our living here, the same as everywhere 
else. 
“Of actual Americans here there are not so many 


thousands or so awfully many hundreds. The great_ 


majority of the population, of course, is foreign and is 
employed in the steel mills—as I said, at the best wages 
labor ever has earned in any country, and wages such as 
none of them could have dreamed of backin Europe. Of the 
commercial employees, the personnel of clerical staffs and 
office forces, we might set off perhaps ten per cent in all, 
and half of those would be foreign, though many of them 
speak our language. Yet I want to tell you that there are 
enough Americans in this town, with all the un-Americans 
counted out, to see that law and order are observed here, 
no matter whether or not the troops stay here indefinitely. 


By Emerson 
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The thing has gone far enough. If this is not going to be 
America, if we are going to have revolution, if this whole 
country is going to be upset by these men who are not 
Americans in thought or deed—then it is time we all found 
it out. I see no use in avoiding any of these great ques- 
tions of to-day. They are here and we have got to meet 
them. We’ve got to see whether this is going to be a gov- 
ernment by Americans or a soviet government run after 
the Russian system, such as has heen preached here right 
along. For my own part, I rather think America is not 
going soviet just yet a while. If some of these disturbers 
and agitators here are of that belief they’d better turn 
their minds to another sort of thinking while they still 
have time. 

“Tt isn’t all a question of the steel mills or all a question 
of the labor unions. There are others in America besides 
those two elements. If the fight has got to be made—well, 
these boys in the uniforms never back-tracked. I don’t 
think the real American ever got the habit of back-tracking 
very much. Troops or no troops, you can say that Gary 
is going to be run on an American basis and that the 
soviet system is not going to be installed here so that you 
could notice it. 

“You have heard a good deal about the money the 
steel workers have been making in Gary. They don’t all 
make it, of course, and those who do get it in good part by 
overtime. There was one young newspaper man in Gary, 


a strapping young chap, who got tired of the wages of 


intellect and concluded to take on those of toil. He was 
able to do long stretches in the mills—at one time thirty 
hours on end. He took down that week $345, and then 
laid off to enjoy himself, telling some of his fellow workers 
that he had found the place where a newspaper man could 
be appreciated. 

“Of course the management of the mills does not be- 
lieve in the twelve-hour day or the sixteen-hour day, for 
they have no wish to keep these men simply as standard- 
ized machinery. It is the men themselves who very largely 
have been to blame for their long hours, though, of course, 
you know that the furnaces cannot stop and that the ball 
has to be kept rolling all the time, either by one shift a 
day, two shifts a day or three shifts a day. What I want 
to make plain is that in conditions which the laborers have 
accepted their earnings have been very large and have 
gone up and up. The company used to print checks with 
the stop clause on them: ‘Not over one bundred dollars.’ 
It had to raise the limit for the weekly check and print 
them “Not over two hundred dollars.’ So many of the 
steel rollers have to pay an. income tax that.there is a 
special agent of the United States Treasury Department 
located in Gary. 
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“T shouldn’t say that everything is hea) 
here, but I will say that these people have n; 
and that they have good living conditions, ]} 
simply been the red influence of these oy. 
agitators, trying to bring all these people} 
the I. W. W. and trying to start a revolutj. 
the country, that has made these people g) 
satisfied. A lot of them did not know why) 
went out on strike.” 

This young stalwart from Cheyenne gay} 
the names of nearly all the leading agitat; 
the town. The list of these men is entirely | 
known, not only to the authorities but to a! 
business men in Gary. I could not call tha! 
lage altogether a peaceful place to live in ji 
present. It’s a fine place to study the bro} 
hood of man, but I should not say that i) 
absolutely and permanently brotherly down | 
in the sand bills. 

I had several times heard the name of a ¢¢ 
well-known socialist of somewhat pronoy! 
type, whose place of business was where m( 
the laboring people live. I found my man t} 
busyin the store which he owns—a compact bi 
headed Russian Jew, better educated thar) 
average and of a more positive type of mind. | 
store was neat and well kept, he himself se 
neat and well kept. His black mustache) 
trimmed down to ultramilitary closeness | 
daintiness, though I do not think that he} 
just back from the Argonne. 

I had little difficulty in getting my man sti| 
into the usual socialist patter. He had no | 
word for the Army and declared, as have all)! 
others of the Gary agitators, that none of his | 
political beliefs had been disposed to make’ 
trouble whatever; that they did not preach: 
red doctrine; that they had broken no laws; | 
they had their right to their own religious’ 
political beliefs, as well as their right to asse } 
peaceably and to discuss these matters. 1 a! 
him if he was of the belief that the masses ought fo | 
the mills over yonder and if there ought to be a ge’ 
division of property. He scoffed openly at this. 

““You’re among those ill-informed persons,” said) 
“who think that socialism means the destruction 01/ 
division of property. It does nothing of the sort | 
simply means that the day of the tyrant is done; | 
oppression, whether by the military or by the capita } 
class, must cease. Of course that includes the rig! | 
unionize, the right to collective bargaining. It means ! 
the people shall not be controlled by any sort of autoci | 
even the autocracy of wealth.” 

Ls 


Agitation Without Representation 


“7 HAVE read, yes. I’m a Russian Jew, born ai: 
there, and I’ve studied there and here. I’ma soci} 
yes. I’msaying that the coming of the troops here wa 
outrage against our liberties as a people. I’m an Amer} 
citizen and I believe in the rights of the people. This ! 
of thing in Gary is as bad as Europe at its worst.” | 
I asked him if he thought it right for the miners to si‘ 
on top of the steel strike and if all these strikes coul) 
called right and good when they meant so much | 
and so much trouble to this country at a time whe! 
needs the support of all its citizens. 

“Sure, I believe in the right to strike,” he said. | 
course I do. It’s only in that way that the people | 
come into their own. That’s the only way we can 
Of course’”’—he added this hastily—“I mean quite pe: 
fully. There was nothing violent done here in this t(! 
This is no I. W. W. place. But the Socialist Party he! 
much right to exist as the Republican Party or the De) 
cratic Party. What justice do we get? We polleda mil! 
votes last election, but those million people had only | 
representative in Congress.’’ 

“And you didn’t quite get him in that time,” 1} 
gested, bearing in mind that certain Wisconsin soci? 
candidate for Congress who had a previous engagell 
somewhere else. 

“Well, we elected him anyhow, and we'll elect twel 
more,” said my friend with the military mustache. | 
new Labor Party, together with the socialist vote, wi | 
is getting larger all the time, is going to make plent}) 
trouble for a lot of you people in America.” “i 

As he talked my man did not overlook a single custo! 
that came into the store. Many of these were negroc’ 
I take it that a good per cent of his trade is of that a 
As the talk grew hotter and hotter I saw two oF tt 
negro men who were standing round listening in. 1 et 
tioned that I had heard that a negro radical of educat 
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4 going to make an address in a small hall of Gary that 
firnoon or the next. The storekeeper nodded, 

Of course,” said I, ‘‘you believe in the universal 
rherhood of man?” 

Sure I do.” 

That includes your colored brother just the same? 
¢ admit the colored people into your unions, your plans 
2 your doctrines, on just the same footing that you 
a2 yourself?” i 

e cast a quick glance round him. “Of course!” said he. 

‘had made it a practice while engaged in exploring 
prica to talk without introduction to anyone I met. 
anced that while I was in the office of one of the men 
wer mentioned I saw sitting there a young woman 
bm I took to be the stenographer in the office. ‘Whether 
»ot I guessed correctly I cannot say. She was’ young, 
wk and curly hair, a dark brown eye and all.that sort 

ung. 

‘Young woman,” I said to her directly, “what’s your 
yonality?’”’ 

don’t know,” she answered. “I never had any 
unts that I can remember. I was adopted and brought 
)safoster child. I’ve been living in Gary for a while.” 

(her matters intervened and our conversation ended 

iat time. Meantime I heard that this same young 
) an was regarded in Gary labor circles as a sort of Joan 

re, Sometimes she addressed meetings. Learning 

2 I was in town for the purpose of interviewing people 
celephoned me later and asked if I could not come out 


par her speak. Just now it chanced that, as I was- 
‘ng down the street for my next conversation withthe 


cn intellectuals of Gary, I met this same young 
yan, who halted me for a moment. We had some open- 


*yeech. I asked her if she was going to speak in public, 


The Wisdom of Seventeen 


[THINK so, this evening at eight o’clock,”’ she said. 
‘It’s at Turner Hall. We don’t always know just 
vher there is going to be a crowd out or not, but if you 
| nquire at the office late this afternoon you can ‘find 
t There is no reason why you should not come.” 
‘fow old are you?” I asked. 
‘’m seventeen,’’ said she, and smiled. 
"ou are wise for oneso young. Did your wisdom come 
ématter of direct inspiration or didn’t you get most of 
)reading somebody’s books that were handed to you?” 
ve read a good deal,” she replied. “I talk sometimes 
1e meetings. Not everybody understands about 
2lism, see? There’s two sorts of it, see? Now we 
oe here in Gary haven’t ever been radical—not in the 
ét. There 
s’t any rea- 
iwhy the 
Ips should 
1toGary. All 
Janted in the 
lis was a fair 
ace for the 
3S of man, 
We take in 
> body in ‘our 
‘—all sorts of 
Je. Of course 
doesn’t in- 
) nNegroes— 
nof that sort. 
ink that the 
laboring peo- 
the country 
z; to have a 
ise,7” 
said good 
ting to Joan 
lent my way, 
rering at the 
zt discrep- 
ion the color 
2 hich seemed 
cist among 
© several ex- 
1its of the so- 
linus in Gary. 
| not go to 
‘meeting at 
rer Hall that 
Ing and can- 
ay whether 
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€ings were 
ied rapidly, 
hut notice, 
none hall to 
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whose name had been given to me as one of the most 
discontented of all these Gary agitators. 

This man is a Bulgarian. I found him in his office, 
where the surroundings were those of apparent prosperity. 
In age he was about twenty-eight. Born in Bulgaria of 
parents in fair circumstances, he had begun his education 
in that country and finished it in America. He spoke good 
English, except that a trace of the ineradicable foreign 
accent lingered with him. In appearance he was of me- 
dium stature, slender and dark, with abundant hair and 
with heavy dark eyebrows. In profile his features were 
very good. He had a good forehead. He did not have the 
bullet head, the high cheek bones, the ears set down on the 
neck,. which so many of his colleagues in Gary display. 
His face was not flat like a map, but well modeled. He 
was very neatly dressed. Except for a chin a trifle pointed 
and for teeth a trifle carietic, he might have applied, with 
fair chance of success, at the moving-picture hero depart- 
ment of almost any film company. I rather liked his 
looks. ; 

I did not like his talk. 

- My new man looked at me silently. I could gee a cloud 
on his face. He was not angry, but sullen and subdued. 
He looked hurt, grieved. He seemed to smart under a 
sense of wrong. He was not discourteous to me, but did 
not want to talk at first. I knew that since he was a 
socialist that could not last long—talking is the best thing 
they do. 

“YT don’t believe I want to say anything to you,” he 
said when I explained my errand. ‘I’ve been hauled 
round enough already. Plenty of newspaper men have 
come down here from Chicago and interviewed me. They 
never told the truth about what I said to them. I don’t 
want any more of it.” 

* “Well,” I said to him, “look at my brow and gaze into 
my orbs. You may get the truth about you for once, if 
I have any luck.” 

And then I began with an easy question or so about the 
uselessness of the troops in Gary. Not much more was 
needed. My young Bulgarian talked. 

“T know the law,” said he, “and so do you. I was 
arrested without any warrant, and without any process of 
law, by the army officers here. I wasn’t put in the stock- 
ade, but I was called up under arrest. They searched my 
house without any warrant and frightened my wife almost 
crazy. They found a couple of guns in my possession— 
shotguns. I’m a great hunter, always have been, and that 
was why I had the shotguns, and for no other reason. One 
of the guns did not belong to me, but to a friend. They’ve 
got the two shotguns yet, and they pay no attention to 
any demand I make for them. 


Federal Troops, Under General Wood, Ready for Riot Duty at Gary, Indiana 


“Tf I understand the Constitution of this country, and 
I think I do, I have a right to my religious and political 
beliefs and a right to freedom of speech. You say martial 
law exists here. How could it? The governor of this state 
has never declared martial law. The military has come 
here, and the military has done just as it pleased, without 
any authority and without any process of law.’’ 

“Why don’t you sue the Army, my friend?” I asked 
him innocently. 

But he could not smile. He really has been ‘cut pretty 
deep, I fancy, by the grueling he has had since the labor 
troubles began in Gary. He went on from one thing to 
another, smarting under a sense of injustice, as I could see; 
a good part of his attitude also that of hurt vanity and 
personal pride. 

“And now I’m done!” he exclaimed at last. “I’m 
American no more! I renounce my citizenship in this 
country. I have my home and my family here, yes, but as 
quick as I can sell out and get my passport I’m going back 
home to Bulgaria. If this is what America means to us 
Europeans, then we’d better stay over there.” 

“Well, I hope it won’t take you too long to sell out, my 
friend,” I said to him, ‘‘and I wish you joy.” 


Better Off in Bulgaria 


i HAD a lovely time all through Gary—nice sociable 
business all down the line with these people who want 
to go back home. 

We talked over the usual socialistic line of argument as 
well as we could, but always came round to the feeling of 
personal injustice on the part of this young man. He had 
not had any trial. He had not had any charge brought 
against him. He had broken no law. Upon the contrary, 
his own Constitutional rights as an American citizen had 
been violated. Apparently he overlooked the fact, stated 
in the proclamation of General Wood at the time martial 
law was declared in Gary, that the governor of Indiana had 
wired to Washington that he was unable to cope with the 
situation of disorder then existing at Gary. It was from 
Washington that General Wood got his orders. And, of 
course, as my young friend ought to have known, the gov- 
ernor of Indiana has no control over the Army of the 
United States, acting under orders from the War Depart- 
ment of the United States. On the whole, I think this 
young man was the bitterest man with whom I talked in 
Gary. I think he announced his real frame of mind andhis 
real feelings of heart in his hot and impulsive words to me. 
With an equal candor I told him I thought he would be 
better off in Bulgaria than in Gary. After a time, for the 
sake of more privacy, we went into his private office. He 
showed me an 
imposing stack 
of letters, all of 
foreign look. 

“Tget hundreds 
of them,” said he. 
“These are all 
from Bulgaria.” 

“What do your 
letters say?” I 
asked him. ‘‘What 
is going on over 
there now that 
the war is ended? 
Do you feel bit- 
ter toward these 
Serbians whom 
you meet here in 
Gary? Do you 
think that the 
strike has won or 
that it has 
failed?” 

Selina Gane. Cl 
pends,” he re- 
joined at once. 
““They’ve got the 
mills going with 
some sort of labor, 
yes. No, I have 
no feeling against 
the Serbs; I don’t 
think there is 
much feeling over 
there either— 
they fought, and 
they have ceased 
fighting now. But 
suppose your ne- 
gro labor comesin 
more and more? 
Shall I want to 
see the streets 
filled with that 
class of labor?” 

(Continued on 
Page 100) 
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XXIV 


ETWEEN Cutty’s heart and his throat there 
B was very little space at that moment for the 
propelment of sound. Kitty Conover had 
innocently—he understood that almost immedi- 
ately and recovered his mental bal- 
ance— Kitty had innocently thrown 
a bomb at his feet. It did not mat- 
ter that it was a dud. The result 
was the same. For a second, then, 
all the terror, all the astounding 
suspension of thought and action 
attending the arrival of a shell on 
the battlefield were his. 
As an aftermath he 
would have liked very 
much to sit down. In- 
stead, maintaining the 
mock gravity of his ex- 
pression, he offered his 
arm, which Kitty ac- 
cepted, still the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein. 
Pompously they 
marched into the dining 
room. But as Kitty saw z ger 
Hawksley she dropped Pa - 
the air confusedly, and 
hesitated. ‘‘Good gra- 
cious!’”’ she whispered. 

“What’s the matter?’’ Cutty whis- 
pered in turn. 

“My clothes!” 

““What’s the matter with ’em?”’ 

“T slept in them!” 

If that wasn’t likea woman! It did 
not matter how she might look to an ibe 
old codger, etat. fifty-two; he didn’t 
count. But a handsome young chap, 
now, in white flannels and sport shirt, 
his head bound picturesquely 

“Don’t let that bother you,” hesaid. 
“Those duds of his are mine.”’ 

Still, Cutty was grateful for this little diversion. As 
he drew back Kitty’s chair he was wholly himself again. 
At once he dictated the trend of the conversation, moved 
it whither he willed, into strange channels, gave them: all 
a glimpse of his amazing versatility, with vivid shafts of 
humor to light up corners. 

Kuroki, who had traveled far with his master these ten 
years, sometimes paused in his rounds to nod affirmatively. 

Hawksley listened intently, wondering a bit. What was 
the dear old beggar’s idea, throwing such fireworks round 
at breakfast? He stole a glance at Kitty to see how she 
was. taking it—and caught her stealing a glance at him. 
Instantly both switched back to Cutty. Shortly the little 
comedy was repeated because neither could resist the in- 
visible force of some half-conscious inquiry. Third time, 
they smiled unembarrassedly. Mind you, they were both 
hanging upon Cutty’s words; only their eyes were like 
little children at church, restless. It was spring. 

Without being exactly conscious of what he was doing 
Hawksley began to dress Kitty—that is, he visualized her 
in ball gowns, in sports, in furs. He put her on horses, in 
opera boxes, in limousines. But in none of these pictures 
could he hold her; she insisted upon returning to her 
kitchen to fry bacon and eggs. 

Then came a twisted thought, rejected only to return; a 
surprising thought, so alluring that the sense of shame, of 
chivalry, could not press it back. Cutty’s words began to 
flow into one ear and out of the other, without sense. There 
was in his heart—put there by the recollection of the 
jewels—an indescribable bitterness, a desperate cynicism 
that urged him to strike out, careless of friend or foe. Who 
could say what would happen to him when he left here? 
A flash of spring madness, then to go forth devil-may-care. 

She was really beautiful, full of unsuspected fire. To fan 
it into white flame. The whole affair would depend upon 
whether she cared for music. If she did he would pluck the 
soul out of her. ‘She had saved his life. Well, what of 
that? He had broken yonder man’s bread and eaten his 
salt. Still, what of that? Hadn’t he come from a race of 
scoundrels? The blood—he had smothered and repressed 
it all his life—to unleash it once, happen what might. If 
she were really fond of music! i 

Once again Kitty’s glance roved back to Hawksley. This 
time she encountered a concentration in his unwavering 
stare. She did not quite like it. Perhaps he was only 
thinking about something and wasn’t actually seeing her. 
Still, it quieted down the fluttering gayety of her mood. 
There was a sun spot of her own that became visible when- 
ever her interest in Cutty’s-monologue lagged. Perhaps 
Hawksley had his sun spot. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The Tschaikowsky Waltz! She 
Could Hear it as Plainly as if 
Johnny Two-Hawks. and the 
Amati Were in the Very Room 


JAMES M. 


“And so,” she heard Cutty say, “Mr. 
Hawksley is going to become an American 
citizen. Kitty, what are some of the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship?”’ 

“To be nice to policemen. Not to meddle 
with politics, because it is vulgar. To-vote 
perfunetorily. To let George doit when there 
are reforms to be brought about. To keep 


otherwise you will attract attention. To find 
fault without being able to offer remedies. 
To keep in debt because life here in Amer- 
ica would be monotonous without 
bill collectors.” 

Cutty interrupted with a laugh. 
“Kitty, you'll scare Hawksley off 
# C : é the map!” 

t Ny “Let him know the worst at 
Sibel ts once,” retorted Kitty, flashing a 
rae smile at the victim. 

“Spoofing me—what?’”’ said 

Hawksley, appealing to his host. 

This quality of light irony in a 

woman was a distinct novelty to 
Hawksley. She had humor, then? So much 


the better. An added zest to the game he 


was planning. He recalled now that she 
was not of the clinging kind either. A 
woman with a humorous turn of mind was 
ten times more elusive than.a purely senti- 


Fist lea mental one. Give him an hour or two with 


that old Amati—if she really cared’ for 
music! She would be coming to the apart- 
ment again—some afternoon, when his host 
was out of the way. Better-still, he would 
call her by telephone; the plea of loneli- 
ness. Scoundrel? Of course he was. He 
was not denying that. He would embark upon this affair 
without the smug varnish of self-lies. Fire—to play with it! 

He ate his portion of beefsteak, potatoes and 
toast, and emptied his coffee cup. It was really 
the first substantial meal he had had in many hours. 
A feeling of satisfaction began to permeate him. 
He smiled at Miss Frances, who shook her head 
dubiously. She could not quite make him out 
pathologically. Perhaps she had been treating him 
as shell-shocked when there was nothing at all the 
matter with his nerves. 

Presently Kuroki came in with a yellow envel- 
ope, which he laid at the side of Cutty’s plate. 

“Telegrams!” exploded Cutty. “Hang it, I , 
don’t want any telegrams!”’ 

“Open it and haveit over with,” suggested Kitty. 

‘Tf you don’t mind.” 

It was the worst kind of news—a sum- 
mons to Washington for conference. Which 
signified that the Government’s plans were 
completed and that shortly he would be on 
his way to Pirzeus. 

A fine muddle! Hawksley in no condition 
to send upon his way; Kitty’s affair unset- 
tled; the emeralds still in camera obscura; 
Karlov at liberty with his infernal schemes, 
arid Stefani Gregor his prisoner. Wild 
horses, pulling him two ways. A word, and 
Karlovy would come to the end of his rope 
suddenly. But if he issued that word the 
whole fabric he had erected so painstakingly 
would blow away like cardboard. If those 
emeralds turned up in the possession of any 
man but himself the ensuing complications 
would be appalling. For he himself would 
be forced to tell what he knew about the 
stones; Hawksley would be thrust conspic- 
uously into the limelight, and sooner or 
later some wild anarch would kill him. 
Known, Hawksley would not have one 
chance in a thousand. Kitty would be 
dragged into the light and harassed and his 
own attitude toward her misunderstood. 
All these things, if he acted upon his oath. 
Nevertheless he determined to risk suspension of opera- 
tions until he returned from Washington. There was one 
sound plank to cling to. He had first-hand information that 
anarchistic elements would remain in their noisome cellars 
until May first. If he were not ordered abroad until after 
that no harm would follow his suspension of. operations, 
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your hat on when the flag goes by because - 
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“Bad news?” asked Kitty anxiously. | 

“‘Ageravating rather than bad. I am eal). 
Washington. May be gone four or five i 
Official business. Leaves things here a bit ij 
air.” 

“Tl stay as long as you need me,” said Miss Fra, 

“T’d rather‘a man now. You’ve been a brick. You, 
rest. I’ve a chap in mind. He’ll-make our friend hey 
the mark. A physical instructor, ex-pugilist; knoy, 
about broken heads.” 

“Tsay, that’s ripping!” cried Hawksley. “Giy 
your man, and I'll be off your hands within a week, | 
sooner you stop fussing over me the sooner the crack i) 
head will cease to bother me.”’ 

“Kuroki will cook for you and Ryan will put you thr | 
the necessary stunts. The roof, when the weather per | 
makes a good exercising ground. If you’ll excuse m 
do some telephoning. Kuroki, pack my bag for a five: 
trip. to Washington. I’ll take you down to the o| 
Kitty.” 

- “T-don’t fancy I ever will quite understand you,” | 
Hawksley, leaning back in his chair listlessly. “Hone 
now, you’d be perfectly justified in bundling me off tos) 
hotel. Ihave funds. Why all this pother about me?” 

Cutty smiled. ‘‘When I tackle anything I like to «| 
it through. I want to put you on your train.” 

To be reasonably sure that I shan’t come back?” 

“Precisely”? —but without smiling. With a vague: 
inclusive nod Cutty hurried off. 

“Tt is because he is such a thorough sportsman, | 
Hawksley,” Kitty explained. “Having accepted cet| 
obligations he cannot abrogate them offhand.” 

“Did I bother you last night? I mean, did my fiddlir 

“Mercy, no! From the hurdy-gurdy of my childh | 
down to.Kubelik and his successors, I have been mot. 
less music-mad. You play—wonderfully!” Sudden i: 
plicable shyness. 

Hawksley smiled. An ‘hour or two with that old An| 

“T. am’ only an amateur. You should hear Ste: 
Gregor, when the mood is on. He puts something into) 
soul that makes you wish to go forth at once to dos| 
fine unselfish act.” 

Stefani Gregor! He thought of the clear white sou} 
the man who had surrendered imperishable fame to st | 


/ 
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“Come With Me, Miss. If You are Sensible You 
Will Not be Harmed”’ il ee 
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etween him and the curse of his blood; who had for ten 
ears stood between his mother and the dissolute man 
hom irony had selected for the part of father. Ten years 
f diplomacy, tact, patience. Stefani Gregor! There was 
1e blood, predatory and untamed; and there was the spirit 
hich the old musician had molded. He could not harm 
vis girl Dead or alive, Stefani Gregor would not 
ermit it. 

Hawksley rose slowly and without further speech walked 
) the corridor door. He leaned against the jamb for a 
ioment, then went on to his bedroom. 

“Tm afraid that breakfast was too much for him,” 
ie nurse ventured. ‘‘An odd young man.” 

“Very,” replied Kitty rather ab- 
mtly. She was trying to analyze 
iat flash of shyness. 

Meantime Cutty sat down before 
ie telephone. He wanted Kitty 
it of town during his absence. In 
xr present excitable mood he was 
raid to trust her. She might sur- 
mder to any mad impulse that 
irred her fancy. So he called up 
urlmgame, Kitty’s chief; and to- 
ther they manufactured an assign- 
ent that was always a pleasant 
collection to Kitty. 

Next Cutty summoned Professor 
illy Ryan to the wire, argued and 
joled for ten minutes and won his 
yjint. He was always dealing in 
tures—banking his favors here and 
ere and drawing checks against 
em when needed. 

Then he tackled his men and is- 
;ed orders suspending operations 
mporarily. He was asked what 
ey should do in case Karlovy came 
(it into the open. He answered 

such an event not to molest him 
it to watch and take note of those 
1th whom he associated. There 
sre big things in the air, and only 
| himself had hold of all the threads. 
.e relayed this information to the 
itual chief of the local service, from 
jiom he had borrowed his men. 
‘ere was no protest. Green spec- 
icles, 

Quarter to nine he and Kitty en- 
ired a Subway car and found a cor- 
ir to themselves, while Karlov’s 
‘ent was content with a strap in the 
‘owded end of the car. 

Karlovy for once had outthought 
(itty. Hehad withdrawn his watch- 
G, confident that after a day or so 
Is unknown opponent would with- 
(aw his. During the lull Karlov 
jatured his plans, then resumed 
(erations, calculating that he would 
lye some forty-odd hours’ leeway. 
\His agent was clever. He had fol- 
lwed Kitty from Hightieth Street 
t the Knickerbocker Hotel. There 
| had lost her. He had loitered on 
te sidewalk until midnight, and 
us then convinced that the girl had 
spped by. So he had returned to 
Ightieth Street; but as late as five 
i the morning she had-not returned. 
-This agent had followed the banker 
fer his visit to Kitty. He had 
vitched the banker’s house, seen 
(itty arrive and depart. Taking a chance shot in the dark 
i had followed Cutty to'the office building, learned that 
(itty was the owner and lived in the loft. As Kitty had 
rt returned home by five he proceeded to take a second 
ance shot in the dark, stationing himself across the 
‘eet from the entrance to the office building, thereby 
sving the riddle uppermost in Karlov’s mind. He had 
find the man in the dress suit. 


Cutty, I’m sorry I was such a booby last night. But 
(was the best thing that could have happened. The pent- 
uness of it was simply killing me. I hadn’t anyone to 
cne to but you—anyone who would understand. I don’t 
ow of any man who has a better right to kiss me. I 
kow. You were just trying to buck me up.” 
(Clitter-clatter! Clitter-clatter! Cutty stared hard at 
(2 corrugated cement floor. Marry her, settle a sum on 
fy and give her her freedom. Mbolly’s girl. Give her a 
cance to play. He turned. 

“Kitty, do you trust me?” 

“Of all the foolish questions!”” She pressed his arm. 
‘Why shouldn’t I trust you?” 
Will you marry me? Wait! Let me make clear to you 
at [havein mind. I’m all alone. I loved your mother, 
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It breaks my heart that while I have everything in the way 
of luxuries you have nothing. I can’t settle asum on you— 
an income. The world wouldn’t understand. Your friends 
would be asking questions among themselves. This tele- 
gram from Washington means but one thing: That in 
a few weeks I shall be on my way to the East. I shall be 
mighty unhappy if I have to go leaving you in the rut. 
This is my idea: Marry me an hour or so before the ship 
sails. I will leave you a comfortable income. Lord knows 
how long I shall be gone. Well, I won’t write. After a 
year you can regain your freedom on the grounds of de- 
sertion. Simple as falling off a log. It’s the one logical 
way I can help you. Will you?” 


He Forgot That Only an Hour Gone He Had Been Dizzy With Pain, Forgot Everything But 
the Glory of the Sounds He Was Evoking 


Station after station flashed by. Kitty continued to 
stare through the window across the way. By and by she 
turned her face toward him, her eyes shining with tears. 

“Cutty, there is going to be a nice place in heaven for 
you some day. I understand. I believe mother under- 
stands too, Am I selfish? I can’t say no to you and I can’t 
say yes. Yet I should be a liar if I did not say that every- 
thing in me leaps toward the idea. It is both hateful and 
fascinating. Common sense says yes; and something else 
in me says no. I like dainty things, dainty surroundings. 
I want to travel, to see something of the world. I once 
thought I had creative genius, but I might as well face the 
fact that I haven’t. Only by accident will I ever earn more 
than I’m earning now. In a few years I’ll grow old sud- 
denly. You know what the newspaper game does to women. 
The rush and hurry of it, the excitements, the ceaseless 
change. It is a furnace, and women shrivel up in it 
quicker than men.” 

“There won’t be any nonsense, Kitty. An hour before 
I go aboard my ship. I’ll go back to the job the happiest 
of men. Molly’s girl taken care of! Just before your 
father died I promised him I’d keep an eye on you. Inever 
forgot, but conditions made it impossible. The apartment 
will be yours as long as you needit, Kuroki, of course, goes 
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with me. It’s merely going by convention on the blind 
side. To leave you something in my will wouldn’t serve at 
all. I’m a tough old codger and may be marked down for 
a hale old ninety, All I want is to make you happy and 
care-free.”’ 

“Cutty, I’d like to curl up in some corner and cry, 
gratefully. I didn’t know there were such men. I just 
don’t know what to do. It isn’t as if you were asking me 
to be your wife. And as you say, I can’t accept money. 
There is a pride in me that rejects the whole thing; but it 
may be the same fool pride that has cut away my friends. 
I ought to fall on your neck with joy; and here I am, try- 
ing to look round corners! You are my father’s friend, my 
mother’s, mine. Why shouldn’t I 
accept the proposition? You are 
alone too. You have a perfect right 
to do as you please with your 
money, and I have an equally per- 
fect right to accept your gifts. We 
are all afraid of the world, aren’t 
we? That’s probably at the bottom 
of my doddering. Cutty, what is 
love?” she broke off whimsically. 

“Looking into mirrors and hunt- 
ing for specks,”’ he answered readily. 

“T mean seriously.” 

“So do I. Before I went round 
to the stage entrance to take your 
mother out to supper I used to 
preen an hour before the mirror. 
My collar, my cravat, my hair, the 
nap on my stovepipe, my gloves— 
terrible things! And what hap- 
pened? Your dad, dressed in his 
office clothes, came along like a cy- 
clone, walked all over my toes and 
swooped up your mother right from 
under my nose. Now just look the 
proposition over from all angles. 
Think of yourself; let the old world 
gohang. They’llcallit alimony. In 
a year or so you'll be free; andsome 
chap like Tommy Conover will come 
along, and bang! You’ll know all 
about love. Here’s old Brooklyn 
Bridge. I’ll see you to the elevator. 
All nonsense that you should have 
the least hesitance.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later he was 
striding along Park Row. By the 
swing of his stride any onlooker 
would have believed that Cutty 
was in a hurry to arrive somewhere. 
Instead, he was only walking. Sud- 
denly he stopped in the middle of 
the sidewalk, with the two cur- 
rents of pedestrians flowing on each 
side of him, as a man might stop who 
saw some wonderful cloud efféct. 
But there was nothing ecstatical in 
his expression; on the contrary, 
there was a species of bewildered 
terror. The psychology of all his 
recent actions had in a flash become 
vividly clear. 

An unbelievable catastrophe had 
overtaken him. He loved Kitty, 
loved her with an intense shielding 
passion, quite unlike that which he 
had given her mother. Such a thing 
could happen! He offered not the 
least combat; the revelation was 
too smashing to admit of any doubt. 
It was not a recrudescence of his 
love for Molly, stirred into action by the association with 
Molly’s daughter. He wanted Kitty for himself, wanted 
her with every fiber in his body, fiercely. And never 
could he tell her—now. The tragic irony of it all numbed 
him. Fate hadn’t played the game fairly. He was fifty- 
two, on the far side of the plateau, near sunset. It wasn’t 
a square deal. 

Still he stood there on the sidewalk, like a rock in the 
middle of a turbulent stream, rejecting selfish thoughts. 
Marry Kitty, and tell her the truth afterward. He knew 
the blood of her—loyalest of the loyal. He could if he 
chose play that sort of game—cheat her. He could not 
withdraw his proposition. If she accepted it he would have 
to carry it through. Cheat her. 


XXV 


(Reta hung up her hat and coat. She did not pat her 

hair or tuck in the loose ends before the mirror—a 

custom as invariable as sunrise. The coat tree stood at the 

right of the single window, and out of this window Kitty 

stared solemnly, at everything and at nothing. 
Burlingame eyed her seriously. Cutty had given him a 

glimmer of the tale—enough to make known to him that 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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dope Das 
HERE was a type of building stone used YD VY 
some years ago in Chicago for some of ey 
the large earlier bourgevis residences of ILLuvw 


a light-greenish cast of color—making when 

assembled a faintly pea-green house. The home of Mrs. 
Brown-Tucker, whose husband’s family had been one of 
the older commercial families of the city, was of this 
material. It always impressed Spinner as a real curiosity; 
it arrested his attention, as always, even the morning when, 
shortly before ten o’clock, he appreached its entrance for 
his exceedingly important interview with Mrs. Brown- 
Tucker’s brother. 

Mrs. Brown-Tucker was immediately accessible when he 
went in; and immediately she conducted him through the 
reception room into the library, where in a taickly padded 
leather lounging chair they found a large, heavy, youngish 
man, who rose to meet them. 

“At last,’ cried Mrs: Brown-Tucker somewhat dramat- 
ically, ‘‘I bring you two men together! Brother Henry, 
this is John Spinner—of whom you have heard me speak 
so often.” 

She rested her hand on Spinner’s shoulder while he and 
her brother shook hands. 

“Listen, Henry,’’ she said with an impressive familiarity. 
“‘He is a radical, but aman whom you may trust implicitly. 
I know. I would know; I have known him intimately 
now, for a long time.” 

As a matter of fact their acquaintance in its whole dura- 
tion had been quite largely through the medium of Sonia. 
But Mrs. Brown-Tucker not unnaturally stressed among 
her own kind her experience and familiarities outside of 
what she termed bourgeoisdom. They added just so much 
to the relative scope and breadth of her vision as compared 
to the remainder of her ‘‘typically bourgeois family,’’.as 
she often frankly called it. 

“And now,” she said, ‘‘I will leave you two together to 
go into the interior intricacies of what men have to say to 
one another.” 

“‘Have a cigar,” said her brother when she had gone. 

John Spinner took it, though he knew well that it would 
be, as smoking always was, bad for his now easily irritated 
throat. It was, however, he immediately recognized, a 
cigar of an excellence such as he rarely smoked. There 
was one thing at least in which the bourgeois millionaire’s 
taste was often excellent. 

The young one opposite him looked to him on first 
glances as much the same type he might have expected 
from the sister—tall, over-ruddy, too well fed, but with 
very different eyes. He was a very large man with very 
small eyes. 

“My sister tells me,” said the young magnate in a 
friendly and not unpleasant voice, ‘“‘that you’ve got quite 
a view of the mine situation.” 

“Only in a general way.” 

““You’ve worked in them?” 
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““Yes, when I was younger.” 

“And you’ve been round lately, off and on, agitat— 
working among the miners?”’ said Brown, catching him- 
self. 

“Agitating is probably right,”’ said Spinner with his cool 
smile. “I’ve been round them quite a little.’’ 

“That’s what I thought. You’ve seen the thing more or 
less for years, I suppose—as I have. Only from a different 
angle. And I thought when my sister. was speaking about 
you lately that probably it might do no harm to either of 
us to get together and talk it over—the way we both saw 
it—sometime when I was taking arun up here to Chicago.” 

“I’ve always hoped you would,” said Spinner, waiting, 
watching him work through the preliminaries toward his 
business. 

He watched him as they turned into a general discussion, 
touching, feeling out each other’s minds here and there, as 
wrestlers do each other’s bodies before beginning their 
attack. Spinner listened, spoke occasionally and watched 
him—the man and his setting; the imposing walls of books 
round them. Bourgeois books, no doubt, bought by the 
shelf; the usual standard sets, well certified by time and 
custom—standard authors. How many of these books, 
he wondered, had been written within twenty years? How 
many were on economics, on the modern problems in 
which this man and his kind were so much concerned—the 
very center of debate? How many had this rather attrac- 
tive, apparently rather heavy, young man ever read? ‘He 
came from a section that was proverbially primitive and 
out-of-date in its treatment of the labor question. Did 
he even know, thought Spinner, watching him, that there 
was a new heaven and a new earth in economic relations 
all round him, which people could not avoid living in any 
more than they could avoid being residents of a political 
division—than they two could avoid living in the United 
States? . 

The man was going on though, Spinner saw now, with 
considerable address and skill toward the as yet untouched 
subject of their interview. 

“My sister tells me,” he said, and looked up suddenly 
into Spinner’s eyes, ‘‘that you are in with this new bunch; 
this radical outfit that’s coming up now so strong inside the 
Mine Workers.” : 

“T suppose I am,” admitted Spinner. 

“Well, if you are,” continued Brown, a little unexpect- 
edly, “‘I think—I’m sorry to say it—but I think you are 
in with the coming bunch. Those are the boys.I’m afraid 
that are coming. I believe myself,” he said, scrutinizing 
Spinner’s face, “‘if the truth was known they’ve elected 
thetr different officers time after time lately and had them 
counted out on them.” 
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“We claim that, of course,” said Spinne | 

This man might be /no student, thougl 
Spinner, still estimating his antagonist, bu | 
he was no fool either. 

‘And one of these days,”’ he was saying, ‘‘I believe the 
are going to get loose and get control. And when they d’ 
we—on our side of the house—want to be placed just righ’ 
I know Ido! That’s one reason I thought I’d like to hay 
this talk with you.” at 

Spinner, watching him advancing toward what he mean 
to talk about, waited. / 

“Well, now—I’ll tell you,” the young mine operatc 
went along, arranging himself in an easier and more conf 
dential attitude in his chair, ““we’ve always been outsid| 
the union ourselves—as you know; but here lately I’v 
got a kind of a bug in my head. I’ve been wondering—a 
a matter of dollars and cents—if it paid. Just as a pur 
matter of business. I’ve got a kind of desire to find oul) 
anyhow, if we wouldn’t better unionize after all, If i 
wouldn’t pay us. It costs money to buck this union crow 
year after year, as we have. You know that. In all sort 
of ways—direct and indirect. The feelings of your peopl 
and all that!” 

Spinner watched and listened, still puzzled—still waitin) 
for his clew to the man’s final object. He did not evei| 
smile inwardly when the other spoke about his people. 

“You and I know,” the man was going on more and mor 
confidentially, “‘that all that fighting has cost us operator | 
in our field a lot of money, and always will. And you knov, 
and I know there are places where the money goes that ar) 
not down in the copy books for the young!” He smile(| 
significantly. 

“‘T know,” Spinner answered colorlessly. | 

“Of course you know; everybody does! And what In) 
wondering is whether it wasn’t about time—and goo 
business for me—to cut it out.” | 

He alluded now, Spinner assumed, to that curious insti, 
tution, the well-known and much-attacked figure of the go 
between, the type who is generally understood to devoti 
his time toward the securing of the election and the contro, 
after election of various of the officers of the United Mint 
Workers’ Union, by the use of the financial backing of the 
mine owners. This curious political adventurer is mos 
prominent in certain fields where large proportions of tht 
mines remain nonunion, and their owners feel it is of ad 
vantage to them to remain so—without undue zeal on thé 
part of mine-union officials toward organizing their mer 
into the union. It was this feature—the great dissatisiac, 
tion over this situation and the criticism of it among the 
radicals in the unions, and even among the operators 1 
other sections of the country—which had as a matter 0 
fact always made Spinner desirous of trying his hand al} 
organizing for the union in a section where it existed. 

The young operator talked easily and familiarly about 
it, asa piece of common knowledge and practice; canvass 
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and appraising its value to himself from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint. 

“The trouble with me is, maybe”’—alluding to his par- 
ticular go-between good-naturedly—‘“‘that I’m afraid he’s 
always been making more money out of the transaction 
than I have; that he’s got more money to-day. That man’s 
a millionaire—or he ought to be by this time!” 

| “TI don’t doubt it,” said Spinner, remembering of course 
| the many reports of the man’s wealth and profits growing 
/out of his odd business. ‘‘Politics always was profitable 
to the right man,”’ he remarked; and wondered still where 
this man who was before him was heading. Had he had 
some violent break with the old régime, with this man who 
had handled labor politics for him? Was this all merely a 
backlash from some violent disagreement with his former 
jassociate? And yet would that be a sufficient motive, 
‘Spinner wondered, for his coming to him? 

“There’s another thing of course,”’ said the younger man. 

“T hope that I could make something—a good big thing in 
ithe long run—out of this, by making my people more 
‘satisfied; more satisfied themselves by being in the union, 
jand then not always harassed and threatened by these 
blamed miners from the union fields, with their marching 
jand their rough stuff and this constant throwing up of 
scab labor in my men’s faces. I want my people to be 
\satisfied—if for nothing else than to get more work out of 
them. I say that because that’s all you fellows would give 
jme credit for anyhow. Now what about that? Do you 
think you could guarantee better-satisfied workmen under 
the union than I’ve got now?” 

| “Ithink I could,” said Spinner unemotionally—yet not- 
jing again mentally the big employer’s “‘my people,”’ which 
jalways seemed to him such an irritating arrogance—no 
jdoubt unconscious on this man’s part, but all the more 
larrogant for being so. Yet whatever Spinner thought or 
felt was always un- 
lregistered in his 
\face or manner. He 
hated bitterly—fed 
ion hate. It was his 
\driving passion, 
But it was a cold, 
efficient, intellec- 
tual, hatred—with 
an..impersonality 
which carried. none 
of “the difficulties 
and-drawbaeks of-a 
warmer-blooded 
hatred, . which: di- 
rects itself against 
an individual. He 
was a new thing, a 
product ‘of a’ new 
time. He hated a 
class, not an indi- 
vidual—a fact 
which added tre- 
mendously to his 
chances of success. 

“All right,” the 
operator was going 
on. “You’d say so 
anyhow, I suppose. 
That’s your busi- 
ness.” He smiled a 
smile of amicable 
and tolerant cyn- 
icism. “But now I 
want to ask you 
something,’’ he 
said, his small eyes 
contracting. ‘‘I’ve 
talked pretty freely 
to you.””. 

“Right,’’ said 
Spinner. 

“Now I’ll be 
‘rank’ with « you,” 
said -the - operator. 
‘T could have gone 
20 the>regular ‘old- 
ine crowd and 
made a deal with 
shem—some way,” 
ne added, confirm- * 
ng Spinner’s sus- ~ 
dicion that he had 
aad some break in 
nis former relations. 
‘But the way I fig- 
ured it is this,’”’ he 
said, his face grow- 
‘ng more serious: 
“You radicals may 
vin in the United 
Mine's Workers or 
you may not. But 


the very fact that you are so strong now, and haven’t been 
allowed to win in the past—on anything important—will 
make them willing to give up all sorts of small favors—to 
pacify you radicals. For you’ve got them scared, right 
now,” he said, “‘to death! And I know it.” 

Spinner smiled. This'man was certainly no man’s fool. 
He had to a high degree, he saw now, that dominant bour- 
geois mental power—the concentration on the immediate 
object—the shrewdness of the trader. 

“So I come to you—to you radicals; and I putit through 
you to them,” the mine operator was saying. ‘I figure 
this: I figure if it goes up from you to them, the old-line 
conservative, they’ll have to put it over; they know that 
you know they have a chance to organize a big unorganized 
field—and you’ll see they do it or know why!” 

Spinner smiled again. The same old bourgeois shrewd- 
ness, the same world-old sharpness and adroitness—of the 
Phoenician, the Greek, the Jew, the Spaniard, the New 
England country trader; all the traders from the launch- 
ing of the first trading craft upon the Mediterranean! That 
close, sharp-eyed focus upon the present advantage—the 
devil to take the future of the worid if necessary! This 
man was good, though, of his kind. He should not be 
underestimated, Spinner realized. He had yet to learn the 
goal of all this talk of his—its crux in the trade to be finally 
offered. 

“But now,” Brown said again, his small eyes grown 
smallerand brighter still, ‘‘I’ve talked a lot. I’ve told you 
where I.stand pretty well. Now I want to ask you some- 
thing—something more!” 

“Go ahead,” said Spinner. 

“T’ve had you looked up some. I know something about 
you, naturally, now. My sister’s known you—and known 
you personally,” he said as an afterthought. “But I want 
to know, naturally, just what your hitch-in with the other 


“I’ve Got a Kind of Desire to Find Out if We Wouldn’t Better Unionize After Alt’ 
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people is. Just how far they’d let you go. Do you want to 
tell me that?” 

“T certainly do,’ said John Spinner, and gave him the 
outline of what he wanted to learn. He seemed satisfied; 
putting, no doubt, what Spinner told him with what he 
already knew. 

‘Have another cigar,” the operator said, pushing the box 
toward Spinner. ‘“‘Now then,” he went on, lighting one 
himself and waving away the first smoke of it with his 
hand, “‘suppose, just for the sake of argument, I wanted to 
get a little something out of this for myself.” 

He was coming finally, Spinner saw, to his point, his 
trade. 

“Suppose,” he said, “‘that for some time I’d had a little 
bee in my bonnet for myself—like, we all have sometimes. 
Suppose for some time I’d had a certain honor in a political 
way that I thought was coming to me and I found I was 
being done out of it. By a low, rotten deal!’’ he added in 
a sudden angry afterthought; and reddened and chewed 
viciously on his thick cigar. 

Spinner watched him, saying nothing. 

“Would you in your position—in case I Jet your people 
goin—you yourself—and unionize all my mine properties— 
be in a’ position to guarantee me the votes of the United 
Mine Workers in the state?”’ 

“T think I could,’ said Spinner briefly. 

“Both sides—radicals and conservatives? 
work that out? Hitch them all up to it?” 

“Yes,” said Spinner boldly. ‘If you let me handle it 
myself. That’s what you came to me for, wasn’t it? Be- 
cause you thought if you had us radicals we’d fix it so the 
others would have to come along too?” 

“That—and because I was afraid that the other side 
would double-cross me,” stated Brown, ‘‘for the crowd 
that’s against me in this other thing that I’m after—and 
is coming to me by 
rights politically!’’ 


Could you 


“What is, it?” 
asked Spinner 
pointblank. 


He remembered 
now, or thought he 
did, of- having 
heard. But he 
asked anyhow. 

“T want to begin 
framing up now,” 
said the other man, 
“for the senator- 
ship two years from 
now.” 

And: then, his 
tongue freed some- 
what by anger, he 
proceeded to elab- 
orate; his wrongs, 
and’ show in detail 
how, being out with 
the.regular order of 
affairs—the plans 
of the organization 
for both state and 
labor «: politics — he 
had.been forced in 
his rebellion to this 
new deal outside of 
both. ~ 

~++> Spinner. grasped 
his “opportunity 
with cold quickness. 
He showed what he 
could hope to do— 
to obtain from the 
radicals—to force 
from the conserva- 
tives in the union. 
What he said ap- 
parently satisfied 
the other. 

“Now then,’’said 
Henry Brown, star- 
ing steadily at Spin- 
ner’s face, “‘if this 
thing goes right, if 
I get what I want, 
and the union does, 
there is still some- 
thing left, I imag- 
ine.” 

“What?” 
Spinner. 

, Isn’t there 
somethinz,” asked 
the operator now di- 
rectly, “that I can 
do for you?” 

(Continued on 

Page 133) 
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Con or Coalition? 


HAT dreary old show, Presidential Party Politics, is 

now in rehearsal, preparatory to going on the road. 
It looks like a revival of the Black Crook or Haverly’s 
Minstrels. There isn’t a new idea, a new dance or a new 
gag in the piece. 

“Brother Bones, what is a Republican? Why is a 
Democrat?’ asks the end man. 

“T give it up.. What is a Republican? Why is a Demo- 
crat?”’ returns Brother Bones. 

“Because one is born every minute.” 

That is still the right answer. : 

There are great issues before the people to-day, but none 
on which the old parties should be allowed to divide along 
partisan lines. Yet for months a struggle has been going 
on for political advantage in which the advantage of the 
country has-been almost lost sight of. 

The only utterances of presidential size, of national and 
international understanding that we have read are those 
of aman who has not sought the Presidency, who has been 
nominally a Republican and who has actually been render- 
ing a great nonpartisan service to America under a 
Democratic administration; who has worked first, last 
and all the time for country, not for party. And nothing 
more clearly shows the quality of our political leaders than 
the fact that when Hoover was mentioned for the Presi- 
dency: their first question was not whether he was the 
best qualified man for the place, but whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat, whether he had a party brand 
burned in-his hide and the bull ring of party regularity in 
his nose. 

' The old parties have been weighed in the balances and 
have been found wanting in almost everything that Amer- 
ica: has needed since the day of the Armistice—common 
sense, business sense, statesmanship, willingness to repeal 
fool and destructive legislation and to pass sound con- 
structive laws. 

To-day the old parties stand for nothing except appetite 
for office, and the real issue between them is simply which 
one is going to get the most power and the offices and 
salaries that go with it. 

Why not use a little common sense, have done with con 


and try coalition in its place? Why not force’both the old ~ 


parties to indorse: the same man for President—a non- 
partisan business man who will form a coalition govern- 
ment from the best men in both parties and that still 


larger element of straight-thinking, clear-headed Amer- 
icans who have no stomach for the old show that is being 
put on and who want to see something new and clean on 
the national stage fora change? The business man is tired 
of the tired business man’s show of party politics. 


Room to Live 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL once made a curiously 
‘lf eonfusing definition of social democracy. He called 
it “‘That condition of society, no matter how arising, in 
which every man has a chance and knows that he has it.” 
We quote from memory, but we are not far off the thought. 
The point to be queried is whether any amount of de- 
mocracy in anaturally poor and overpopulated country can 
give every man a chance. Even if every man in such a 
country does have as good opportunity as his fellows, will it 
bestow the tonic of hope which has produced Americanism? 

For mark you, the Canadian has plenty of Americanism. 
So has the Argentinian. What about the spirit of the 
Anzacs? True enough, there are democratic institutions 
in the places indicated, but may that not mean that when- 
ever men are given a fresh deal and an abundance of natural 
wealth they naturally generate democracy? The point 
cannot be pressed too far, but let us concede that there is 
something in it. 

This means that Europe is simply overcrowded, you 
ask? Why, yes, in so far as it is correct it does mean that. 
The law of diminishing returns is a fairly pertinacious 
denizen of the realm of economic theory, the disciples of 
the school of increasing returns to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Four families may live as well on a quarter sec- 
tion of land as two families if they take pains, but can 
eight families? Can sixteen families then? There comes a 
limit, even with modern industrial genius. 

And without getting maudlin about the ennobling in- 
fluence of contact with wild Nature we can also notice 
that open-air men and women are a good sort. You can 
produce increasing supplies of food and phonographs in 
any given area almost ad libitum possibly, but you cannot 
at the same time produce increasing supplies of wild 
Nature in that same area.. The average European cannot 
get away into any wild sanctuaries. Some places accessi- 
ble to him are wonderfully lovely, but they are man-infested 
and man-besmirched. Certainly Nature contact as we 
know it here is impracticable for the general run of 
Frenchmen and Germans. 

The Europeans do not want to be selfish and grasping 
toward one another. They have to be. European diplo- 
macy is Machiavellian from necessity, Life is a pretty 
grim proposition when you have six or-seven hundred peo- 
ple on evcry square mile of land. England, which was the 


- richest country in Europe, and France, which was the 


least clotted:as to population—of the great countries— 
have shown the most responsiveness to Western ideals. 
Well and good. Accepting in moderation this analysis of 
the characters of peoples, European and American, what 
follows? If democracy is simply the principal—not the 
one and only—explanation of our Americanism—a pretty 
mild statement surely—how does that alter our plans for 
maintaining Americanism and regenerating Europe? We 
do permit ourselves to talk that way about Europe and 
should face the responsibility latent in our attitude. 
Without abating one jot or tittle of:our efforts to pre- 
serve our democratic traditions and to aid all the-forces 
tending toward democratic institutions in the Old World, 
it would seem that we might also emphasize the need of 
keeping everyone supplied with opportunity. It is not 
only that every man shall be able to look every other man 
square in the eye, which democracy can provide for, but 
that every man should have a chance and know that he 
has it, which only prosperity can provide for. By prosperity 
meaning of course an amount of natural and industrial re- 
sources ample for any given population—an adjustment 
such that population will not keep trampling in miserably 
upon the heels of production. 
In Europe this can only mean lower population. Much 
more can be done than has been done in the way of develop- 
ing her resources, butit cannot be done ina hurry; and even 
when done it will not provide as much average prosperity 
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as now exists in America. And if we give away part of ov 
own prosperity to Europe, with her present population 
we will only lower our own economic tone without appri 
ciably correcting hers. | 

In America this means preserving our present ratio bi 
tween population and resources. Our population can sti 
expand, but it must never grow disproportionately to th 
development of our wealth. The quickest way to conve; 
America from a land of opportunity into a land of Eun. 
peanism is to allow our coefficient of population { 
resources to drop down toward European standards. Ifyw 
fling open our gates to immigrants our careless generosit. 
will swiftly defeat itself by destroying the present relatio 
of men to wealth—and to wild Nature, if you will go wit 
us so far. Stupendously as we are endowed, there aj 
limits to our possibilities. The time is gone for criminal] 
optimistic immigration policies. The time has come f& 
talking, thinking and legislating about a decent respe 
for the heritage of wealth and opportunity which luck an 
Divine Providence gave us. 


A Middle Ground 


HE steel strike is as dead as a rod cold from the roller 
but its evil lives after it. No single individual in all th 

land but is nipped proximately or remotely by the pine 
of the resultant famine in iron and steel. They are th 
corpuscles of industrial life. And from the little farme 
who needs wire for his fences to the incorporated builde 
of factories and homes, from the pioneer who sinks pipe 
for the gas and oil of the earth to the big producer wh 
requires freight cars to distribute the food of the natior 
each and all of us, unaware of it though we may be, mus 
feel the aftermath of the strike. _ 

We Americans are a temperamental, excitable lot. Wha 
a hubbub we set up when the strike was called, back i 
September! What a joust there was between the ste 
barons, as one side put it, and the labor dictators, as th 
second party insisted! On the side lines we shouted ou 
approval and denunciation for a time. This was somethin, 
that concerned us as good citizens. Not that—apart fron 
a latchkey or the kitchen screw driver—steel had an’ 
immediate bearing upon our lives, but in a sort of pro-bono’ 
publico sense it was our civic obligation to amalgamat| 
ourselves into that austere and final judge, Public Opinion 
for the quarrel was abstractly between ap and labor 
which affects us all. ; : Ry 

So we would evince becoming worriment. We would ani. 
did fiercely wrinkle our national brow about it—for a time 
But intensity being ever the enemy of duration, our interes 
waned from its very ardor, and long before the steel strik. 
was ended officially in January we had transferred ou 
concern and. our front: pages to the coal strike. Give ui) 
live, newsy issues! “Poor old King Steel had been bumpec 
off. Long live old King Coal!.. And since then half a dozet 
divers crises have budded, blossomed and withered. _ 

Yet the fact of the matter is that only now are wi 
suffering in our pocketbooks. How many persons wht 
complain of high rents reason from decreased housins| 
facilities to reduced steel production?. How.many person 
think of stimulated post-bellum exportation of nationa. 
products as being clogged by the needs of our shipyards fay 
steel? How many persons trace poor railway service 0! 
tardy freight deliveries to cold blast furnaces?. In the rail- | 
road situation it has been calculated that, including the 
prospective demands of maintenance during the current 
year, there is a shortage of 7200. locomotives, 60 ,000 pa s 
senger cars and 140,000 freight cars, Formidable igures, 
these, as you know if you are a railroader; if you a 
figures to ponder when the train service is cut down © 
line, when it is impossible days in advance to engage 
the lowly upper, when your Srpree: pene come a 
and late: 

It is true that this Steel Corporation’ naa held and 
poses to hold indefinitely t to its price agreement | wi aU 
Industrial Board of last. “March, “But, the- fact as 
in the open market prices for plates, pars and. sh 
quoted at from twelve to: fifteen dollars’ the ton’ 
maximum agreement rates, what condonation will the 
industry take to itself for the irretrievable loss of three and 
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half months? In the Pittsburgh district alone, where the 
ormal tonnage is about 700,000 a week, the enforced idle- 
ess means nearly 10,000,000 tons that might have been. 

The predicament of the employers, however, does not 
vetoken that there is balm for the erstwhile strikers, either 
a Gilead or in Pittsburgh. Marx himself would not have 
een the last to concede the simple axiom in nonentities 
hat two parts of nothing added to two parts of nothing 
aake exactly zero. A total of 367,000 workmen experi- 
jented in zeroes by knocking off for 108 days. It cost 
hem in wages an estimated $48,005,060.35. 

And now comes the crowning blunder of the entire 
olossal mess—the disputants have accepted merely an 
rmed truce. The whole fiasco will possibly be repeated. 
nd on a more elaborate, better organized scale. That 
as labor’s threat when it took up its tools upon the con- 
lusion of the strike. As soon as labor has caught its 
econd wind it will spring out into the squared ring again. 

Isn’t this the logical time to get excited about a forth- 
oming tie-up rather than when it grips us? Can’t we 
ow abandon the réle of innocent if enthusiastic bystander 
fter the fact and undertake that of foresighted referee 
efore the fact? Isn’t there a middle ground where a 
jeeting of the industrial minds can be effected? 


Valley Forge 


HE greatness of great men never shines more brightly 

than in those critical uncertain hours that threaten to 
weep away all they have won and drag them down to ruin 
nd disaster. 

This is why we can never think long of Washington 
tithout feeling a wave of shuddering sympathy for that 
orely tried man and the starved, frozen, fever-burnt lads 
tho suffered and died about him at Valley Forge toward 
ne end of 1777 and during the first two months of 1778. 

We take a melancholy pride in the endurance, fortitude 
nd resolution of men who could withstand for a whole 
‘inter tortures more terrible than common human flesh 
ould bear; or who could die without complaint if it was 
) ordained. It is right that we should venerate the man- 
ood and courage that hallowed the scenes of their 
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sacrifices; but if our reflections go no further the lesson 
of Valley Forge is for{the most part unlearned. 

We are in danger of forgetting that the horrors of that 
camp were not wholly a necessary part of the fortunes of 
It is well known that they were in part the con- 
sequence of the malice of Washington’s political enemies. 

While Washington’s troops starved or died of fever or 
gangrene the enemies of his own household were not 
ashamed to play politics for the downfall of their com- 
mander even at the risk of losing their common cause. 
Lafayette, hot with indignation, writing to his well- 
loved chief on December 30, 1777, said, with the restraint 
that good taste put upon a well-bred alien pen: 

“T see plainly that America can defend herself if proper 
measures are taken; but I begin to fear that she may be 
lost by herself and her own sons.”’ 

And Washington, with his never-failing courage and 
with a cheerfulness he could not have felt, replied: 

“We must not, in so great a contest, expect nothing but 
sunshine. I have no doubt that everything happens for the 
best, that we shall triumph over our misfortunes, and in 
the end be happy; and then, my dear Marquis, if you will 
give me your company in Virginia, we will laugh at our 
past difficulties, and the folly of others.’’ 

So wrote the man who, in dead of winter, commanded 
an army without a quartermaster-general, for that crea- 
ture of Congress had ceased to function the previous sum- 
mer. Congress, calmly aware of Washington’s inevitable 
plight, appointed no successor till March of the following 
year, when, no thanks to the politicians, 
the exertions of Nathaniel Greene, Rob- a) 
ert Morris and Mad Anthony Wayne— 
the fearless leader who said he would 
rather go into battle than witness the \ 
sufferings of the men in his camp— 
supplied cattle and clothing.and brought 
the starving command back to life. 
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Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew and biographer of 
Lord Macaulay, in his brilliant and sympathetic history 
of our war for independence says that this village in the 
Pennsylvania hills ‘‘gave a name to what, as time goes on, 
bids fair to be the most celebrated encampment in the 
world’s history.’”” Every American should try to visit it. 
It is better worth seeing than the field of Waterloo or 
the pass of Thermopyle. It signifies more than either. 
Washington’s headquarters still stands, looking much as 
it did in his day. Ridged remains of his trenches and 
redoubts are still plainly visible. The discovery of the orig- 
inal plans for the encampment drawn by Washington’s 
French engineers has made it possible to locate. with 
a surveyor’s accuracy every feature of the camp’,and 
to mark it 

On a bare hillside, surrounded by open fields, 2 
and miles from any considerable settlement, 4 Z:| 
{ 
| 


for the visitor’s convenience. 


stands, almost completed, an exquisite little 
gray Gothic chapel. It isnot a village church 
but a national Valhalla. It is an edifice of 
unusual beauty. Pennies of school chil- 
dren, patriotic societies and descendants 

of colonial families—all had a part in 
building it. It is dedicated to the mem- 

ory of Washington and of those who 
suffered with him on the hills and in the 
fields round about. 

No one can spend a day at Valley 
Forge without becoming a better Amer- 
ican, without taking to heart lessons of 
Washington’s great-hearted genius; 
without reflecting that Congress still 
plays politics, cost what it may. 
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ness, or rather not a new business but when you 

get a new job in any old business. Fora time you 
sit tight at your desk much as a mussel clings to a rock 
for protection, but after a bit you 
begin to open up, to expand, to 
take a vivid interest in the person- 
alities of the peopleround you, and 
presently—here I’m afraid we’ll 
have to abandon the simile for the 
mussel—you saunter forth in your 
new little world to gossip, to ques- 
tion, to study your strange en- 
vironment and investigate the 
possibilities of new friendships. 

In the H. W. Day Advertising 
Agency a new employee passing 
through these various stages of 
adaptation to his work and sur- 
roundings invariably arrived at 
the point of wondering how Har- 
vey Reid had ever attained his 
position and, having attained it, 
how in the world he ever main- 
tained it. 

“How does he get away with 
it?”’ asked the new employee, 
sooner or later discovering some 
congenial soul to whom he could 
put this confidential question. 

And invariably the person ad- 
dressed replied succinctly, “‘Ida 
Elliott.” 

If the new employee was a 
close observer and had seen and 
appreciated the very remarkahle 
qualities of Miss Elliott, he looked 
wise and said nothing; if he were 
not a close observer, he might ask, 
‘“Who’s Ida Elliott?” 

Then the old employee, with an 
astonishing amount of pride in his 
tone, hastened to say, “‘Don’t you 
know Ida? She’s the power plant 
behind Harvey Reid. She’s both 
his brains and his good right arm. 
She writes his letters—I don’t 
mean she simply takes his dicta- 
tion; she actually writes his let- 
ters—she composes his speeches, 
she furnishes his ideas.” 

Harvey Reid, let it be explained, 
was the visualizer of the Day Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Reid, 
our visualizer,” old Hiram Day 
would say to a prospective client, 
and he would wave his fat hand 
with an impressive gesture, while 
Harvey stepped forward to com- 
plete the impression. 

Harvey could complete the im- 
pression. There was that about 
him. He was six feet of well- 
proportioned manhood ‘built on 
square fighting lines. Usually he 
wore a suit of battleship gray that 
was perfectly tailored and fitted 
snugly round his powerful shoulders and over his slim 
hips. His eyes, too, were gray, singularly clear and deter- 
mined, and he had a trick of half closing them when he 
gazed at you that made them seem like two tiny blades of 
keen and polished steel. Even little Willie Penniman, who 
hated him, was forced to admit that Harvey was a wonder 
when it came to looks. 

“The package is as good as any that comes,” said little 
Willie, “but the contents are way below par.” 

Now the chances were that the prospective client 
wouldn’t have the haziest notion as to what a visualizer 
was. He would look dazed but strugglingly appreciative, 
and old Hiram Day noting this with the greatest satisfac- 
tion would whisper in his most confidential manner: 

“Mr. Reid, you know, is the man who pulls our ideas 
out of the blue sky and puts them down on paper so you 
can see them. He visualizes them, d’yer see? That’s why 
he’s called a visualizer.” 

Which Harvey Reid would proceed to demonstrate, 

Standing before the client in that sumptuous conference 
room of the Day Agency, which looked as if someone had 
been trying to reproduce the throne room in a Balkan 
palace, he would start to do things on an immense pad of 
paper fastened against the wall. Before his amazed gaze 
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the Girl He Had Known for Years and Years 


the client would see his can of tomatoes leap forth glorified 
from a glowing field of rich ripe fruit or his automobile 
surrounded by a gaping crowd of admirers or his soap box 
held aloft in the dimpled hand of a most delightful young- 
ster. You’ve seen a cartoonist on the vaudeville stage 
drawing rapid sketches on a large block of paper, haven’t 
you? Well, Harvey’s performance was something like that. 

Of course Harvey could draw. He had that ability too. 
But he never could complete a sketch. That was left to 
‘some benighted and genuine artist who received but a 
tithe of Reid’s salary. He could, however, do vast and 
magnificently suggestive things with a soft pencil that at 
the time and on the spur of the moment looked surpris- 
ingly enticing. 

And Harvey Reid could talk—granting he was provided 
with the material for his speech. He had a deep voice of 
sonorous quality that in itself cast a slumberous spell over 
the auditor and he would hold forth on the place of art in 
advertising, how little that place was recognized, how 
people really in their heart of hearts wanted the good and 
beautiful instead of the cheap and spectacular. It was 
really always the same speech. Miss Elliott, who had 
written it originally, made such changes from time to time 
as the product under consideration required. 
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After all there was very little hokum in connectii 
with the Day Agency’s use of Harvey. Such hoku’ 
as existed was harmless. Harvey Reid was there 
make a first impression, to create an atmosphere, 
bedazzle the client in the prelin 
nary stages of the negotiatior 
Once Hiram Day had procured t} 
contract to advertise the tomato 
or the automobile or the soa 
Harvey Reid was withdrawn ar 
a corps of hard-working artis 
and copy men were placed on t)_ 
job and they performedit inamo 
thorough, conscientious manne| 

But the trouble was a gre; 
many of the clients never r 
covered from their first impre| 
sion of Harvey with his battlir, 
jaw and his determined gray eye 
They kept writing, “We woul 
appreciate it if*Mr. Reid wou! 
give this problem his person) 
attention,” or ‘‘Can’t Mr. Rei 
himself furnish the main idea fi 
this campaign?” They also key 
inviting Harvey out to lunch an 
dinner and asking all sorts of en 
barrassing questions—embarras| 
ing at least to him. 

“How would you handle this? 
they asked, or “What would } 
your idea of strengthening o: 
distribution in the Middle West? | 
And Harvey, who had no idea 
all, would sit still, his gray eye 
clouded with thought—or so th 
client imagined—and finally afte 
a profound silence he would ar 
swer, ‘‘Give me a little time o 
that, old man. It’s too importan | 
to pronounce snap judgment, I’ 
mull it over and write you in | 
day or two.” 

And in a day or two he woul 
write—at least the client woul 
receive a letter signed “Harve 
Reid.’”’ But the letter hai 
actually been prepared by Mis| 
Elliott and the idea the letter con 
tained had been furnished by Mis | 
Elliott after consultation with thi 
real workers who were handlinj| 
the account. - 

But in one way. or another i 
was Harvey Reid who receive 
most of the credit, and accord 
ingly the regular artists anc 
writers were in a constant state 0 | 
furious indignation. 

“How does he get away witl 
it—the big stiff!’ exclaimed littl, 
Will Penniman, who could writ*| 
copy about potted meat that ¢) 
vegetarian would read just for the 
pure joy of its verve and humar | 


She Was His Strange and Lovely Lady Again. Again He Could Not Realize That This Was interest. 


Always the answer was “Ida 

Elliott,’ and always the gang— 

as they affectionately termed themselves—muttered darkly 
and prophesied the dire things that would happen to 
Harvey if Miss Elliott ever deserted him. | 
“The worst of it is, Harvey thinks he’s got the ability,” | 
wailed little Will. “‘He doesn’t realize for one minute that. 
he owes everything to Ida. He thinks he’s traveling on 
his own horse power—the poor fish!” 
But in this little Will Penniman, for all his shrewdness, | 
was wrong. Harvey did realize how much he owed to Ida’ 
Elliott and that realization was to give him presently one| 
of the most agonizing days he ever spent. He had two} 
shores two disturbances, two cataclysmic surprises that : 
ay. ee ve 
The first was a simple one. He had been brooding at his’ 
desk, looking very much as if he were mentally grapping 
with affairs of most serious import—really he was considel-" 
ing whether he’d have lunch at his club or that 
where they served such delicious panned oysters f 

he glanced up suddenly and through the glass partitio 

which his office walls were constructed saw a strange 
lovely lady. It.was the profile of the strange lady thaty 
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the murky background. And beneath’a winged black hat 
was a shining mass of blond hair. Enchanting! A vision! 
Harvey Reid’s heart was not oversusceptible to beauty, 
but this time it gave a decided leap. And it was not for 
a full moment that he realized the strange lady was Ida 
Elliott with a new hat—Ida Elliott whom he had seen 
every day for years and years, whose profile, charming 
though it was, had become a thoroughly dull matter to 
him because he had seen it so long and so often that he no 
longer saw it at all. 

Harvey Reid forgot the delicious panned oysters and 
wandered out to lunch in a completely bewildered state. 
He could not get over that shock of seeing Ida Elliott and 
mistaking her for a strange and beautiful lady. There was 
something mysterious, something occult about it. It was 
as if he had been blind for years and that sight quite 
abruptly had been restored to him. Somehow he had 
never thought of Ida Elliott before in just the same way 
he thought of her during the next hour or two. 

He returned from lunch to receive the second shock of 
the day. There was a rumor going about the office that 
Ida Elliott was to be married. It is unnecessary to tell in 
any detail how the rumor reached Harvey’s ears. You 
know in a big office how such whispers travel. They fill 
the air. Sooner or later everybody hears them. Probably 
Harvey Reid, who was usually most intent on his own 
affairs, was the last to hear this rumor, though to him of 
course it was of more importance than to anyoneelse. The 
idea of losing Ida was to him inconceivable, unbelievable. 
Remember, despite little Will Penniman’s assertions, he 
fully realized Ida’s value to him. Why, he couldn’t let Ida 
leave him! Not because of marriage or any other cause. 

He was going over his mail with her later that afternoon 
when he decided to use the most direct of methods to settle 
his worries—settle them one way or another. 

“There is a rumor going about the office, Miss Elliott,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that you are going to be married.” 

Miss Elliott did not look in the least abashed. Her 
placid blue gaze continued to rest on him unwaveringly. 

“Yes,”’ she said. 

Harvey Reid experienced a sinking feeling. 

“Tt’s true then?” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“You're afraid not? What does that mean?’ 

“Oh, really, Mr. Reid ——” 

Harvey Reid felt properly squelched at that ‘‘Oh, really, 
Mr. Reid.” Yes, squelched is exactly the right word. She 
had said just enough to suggest a great deal more. Of 
course he realized he had no business to question Miss 
Elliott about her personal affairs. She had told him she 
was not to be married. That was enough. That, after all, 
was the only question he had authority as her immediate 
employer to ask her, for in that question alone were his 
own interests involved. But why had she said she was 
afraid she wasn’t going to be married? A most peculiar 
way of putting it. 
It almost sounded 
as if she wanted to 
be married. It sug- 
gested a variety of 
complications be- 
hind the simple 
statement. Itsug- 
gested that there 
was someone who 
wanted to marry 
Miss Elliott whom 
she refused to 
marry or someone 
she wanted to 
marry and who 
didn’t want to 
marry her—no, 
that last surmise 
was ungallant and 
besides being un- 
gallant was prepos- 
terous. Or it sug- 
gested a quarrel 
between Miss 
Elliott and this 
shadowy someone; 
a quarrel, a misun- 
derstanding, an ob- 
stacle—oh, any 
number of things! 

Two very re- 
markable changes 
had taken place 
that day in Harvey 
Reid’s relations 
with Miss Elliott— 
relations which for 
so long had been 
entirely on a quiet 
taking-it-for- 
granted basis. She 
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had become an enigma to him. And when a woman be- 
comes an enigma to a man—well, it’s rather dangerous to 
the man’s peace of mind, isn’t it? And he had seen her 
suddenly for an illuminated moment as a strange and 
lovely lady. Now never again could he ignore the fact 
that his secretary was a very alluring sort of creature. 

Mr. Ernest Blackmar, advertising manager of the Pan- 
dora Hosiery Company, had invited Mr. Harvey Reid to 
dinner that night at the Hotel Royal. Mr. Blackmar 
wanted Mr. Reid to give his personal attention to some 
grave problems that were bothering him in placing on the 
market a new brand of hosiery for women. Mr. Blackmar 
must have imagined that night that Mr. Reid’s thoughts 
were more profound than ever, for Mr. Reid seemed quite 
entirely absorbed. His heavy battling jaw rested on his 
beautifully manicured hand. His clear gray eyes were 
clouded. Mr. Blackmar, a diffident and nervous little 
person, was hugely flattered at the concentration of atten- 
tion which the great Mr. Reid was giving to the affairs 
which Mr. Blackmar had placed before him. With an 
imperious wave of his hand he ordered the waiter to bring 
more cigars. 

“T’ll have to think these matters over, Blackmar,”’ 
Harvey Reid said at last in his deep sonorous voice. ‘‘T’ll 
let you know in a day or two.’”’ And he made several notes 
in a small leather-bound book. The notes were to be 
referred to Miss Elliott later. With a sense of anguish Mr. 
Reid wondered how much longer he would have Miss 
Elliott to whom to refer these notes. 

After dinner Harvey sauntered to his bachelor apart- 
ment in Madison Avenue. But even here in these well- 
known and luxurious quarters he could not leave his 
worries behind. He mixed himself a drink consisting of a 
pale-amber liquid, blocks of ice and vichy, and placing it 
on a low table flung himself into a deep leather chair 
beneath the warm glow of a reading lamp. He lighted one 
of Mr. Blackmar’s good cigars. He wanted to think with 
every appurtenance of comfortable thinking close at hand. 

Like all unmarried men, Harvey Reid had every now 
and then considered seriously the advisability of marrying. 
He had weighed against the undeniable benefits of the 
married state the no less undeniable advantages of the 
single state. Heretofore the single state had always won. 
He was so comfortable and so independent. He had his 
friends, his clubs, he had the companionship of exceedingly 
nice women whenever he wanted it—above everything, he 
had the right to do exactly as he pleased when he pleased. 
There was also the economic phase of it. He had plenty 
of money to support a family, and yet not enough to afford 
all the luxuries which his income permitted him to lavish 
on himself alone—undoubtedly a selfish point of view. 
But there it was! 

But never before had he thought so seriously of marriage 
as he did to-night. And the marriage he contemplated 
was marriage with Ida Elliott. She would be of invaluable 
assistance to him. Marriage would make her assistance 
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his for life. And she was charming. He had never realiz 
until to-day how pretty she was—just because of a ny 
hat. Give her the right sort of clothes, such as he coy) 
give her, and she’d be a wonder—the sort of wife of whe 
any man would be proud. Always she would be at hor 
to help him. It was delightful, that thought! He had! 
satisfying vision of himself at the moment showing 1) 
the notes he had jotted down in his notebook, getting } 
advice on the problems of that tiresome little Blackm| 
chap. What was the good old-fashioned word? Oh, ye 
Helpmates! What better basis could there be for marria 
than the one expressed in that good old-fashioned wor 
Of course he would miss her at the office. There were lc! 
of matters that at home she could not arrange for him, 

And then an even more daring, an even more triumpha_ 
thought came to Harvey. Why couldn’t he persuade h, 
to continue with her job at the office even after she ma! 
ried him? It could be done. ,He was sure it could be doy 
He had noticed her characteristics sufficiently to be awa 
that she was an awfully independent little thing, cherishi) 
her independence as much as he did his own. What w 
all the rot you read about woman’s independence to-d; 
anyway? What was the word you ran across everywher' 
Feminism! Yes, that was it! There must be any numb 
of books on the subject. There must be hundreds of arg 
ments why a woman should continue with her job ey 
after marriage. He determined to stop at the library t] 
first thing in the morning and find out what he cou 
find out. 

Harvey Reid’s mind was made up. His worries evap 
rated. He went to bed and slept with the greatest tra 
quillity. 

Reid’s courtship of Ida Elliott was a nine days’ wond 
in the office of the Day Advertising Agency. It would] 
hard to say how soon the gang was on to it, but once thi 
were on they reveled in it. 

“My only fear,” said little Will Penniman, “‘is that I 
will fall for him. Now really, do you think it possible th 
she could fall for that big stiff?” 

“There’s the other man,” said Bill Stedman, who wi 
little Will’s most proficient ally in the discussion of offi) 
news. 

“What other man?” asked Jack West. 

“What other man?” repeated Bill Stedman scornfull| 
““You heard the rumor that Ida was to be married, didn 
you? There must be some other man.” 

‘He must be a pretty weak-kneed sister,” said little W | 
gloomily, “if he continues to let old Harvey rush Ida 
this way. My only fear is—well, I said all that befor 
But Harvey is so darned good-looking. I dare say ar 
number of dames would fall for his looks. Women 4 
ways judge by appearances. Think how the sales 
Tessum’s Taleum Powder have jumped since they put 
in that fancy new package. It’s the same powder, bi 
the box is prettier and now women are gobbling it u 
like mad. Oh, women!” he concluded indignantly. 

“You'd betti 
not express thoi 
views before Mr 
Penniman,” su 
gested someone. 

“Well, som 
women!’’ amende 
little Will with 
rueful smile. 

Meanwhile Ha 
vey Reid and Ic 
Elliott were carr} 
ing on their affai 
aloof from and a] 
parently indiffe 
ent to all this offic 
chatter. Ida ha 
given Harvey 
most surprise 
look when he ha 
invited her to dit 
ner. In the fot 
years she had bee 
his secretary th 
was the first tim 
it had happene 
There was that t 
be said for Harve} 
For all his goo 
looks he did ne 
try to force flirte 
tions with an, 
of the girls in th 
office. 

“Why are yo 
asking me, M! 
Reid?” she on 

azing up at Hr 
zi ne atoad besid 
her desk, with wid 
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Remember Little 
Bobbie, a small 
cigar, but very 
high in quality— 
8c; 2 for l5c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


She Verdict=Mild Havana 


HE present trend is, obviously, 

toward cigars of the milder type 
having full Havana fillers, like Robt. Burns. 
In this connection the rapidly increasing 
popularity. of Robt. Burns is worth a 
moment’s thought. 


In achieving mildness, coupled with 
Havana: fragrance,: Robt. Burns. has 
steadily upheld the. Havana tradition 
which no.true smoker would dispense 
with willingly. 

The natural vigor of his full Havana 


filler istempered to just the right degree 
of fragrant mildness. 


All hand workmanship goes into Robt. 
Burns. — His leaf is rolled by men who 
understand how good cigars are made. 


Experienced dealers know the futility of 
offering “just-as-good” for Robt. Burns. 
But let your own smoke palate be the 
judge. Mild Robt. Burns is bound to back 
up good words with good deeds. 


Beneral Capen Gon 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 
(Foil-wrapped) 


15c 
Box of 25—$3.50 
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Air Supremacy 


WO months after the armistice was 

signed an airplane service was estab- 

lished in Germany with a single plane operating 
between two large cities. At the commencement of this 
year there are more than a hundred airplanes, having a 
total value in excess of 5,000,000 marks, covering regular 
passenger and express routes in Germany. This marvelous 
development in aéronautics by the Teutons is only a part 
indication of what the German nation is attempting to 
accomplish in its struggle to regain position and prestige 
among the leading nations of the earth. 

The peace treaty carefully specifies that Germany is to 
surrender all of her aéronautical war material and must 
produce nothing in the line of airplanes for six months 
after the ratification of the treaty. The delay in concluding 
the peace treaty has given Germany her opportunity and 
the Teutons have certainly availed themselves of the 
chance afforded them. They are catching up in advance 
and are preparing for the six months of inactivity in air- 
craft construction that will follow the final acceptance of 
the treaty. Let no one doubt that when the half year of 
idleness has passed the German aircraft factories will be 
well prepared to go 
ahead faster than ever, 
Itis also wellthat every 
American should thor- 
oughly understand 
that a large commer- 
cial air fleet can be 
easily and quickly 
transformed into a 
powerful military fleet. 

Admiral Scott, of 
the British Navy, says: 
“The battleship is 
dead; the future is 
with the airplane. The 
big battleship of to-day 
costs $35,000,000, car- 
ries 1000 shells contain- 
ing 100,000 pounds of 
high explosive and has 
an effective range of 
about fifteen - miles. 
Such a monster ship is 
vulnerable to both air- 
planes and submarines. 
In building this kind of 
a battle unit we put all 
of our eggs into one 
basket. 

“For thesum of $35,- 
000,000 we could build 
a number of airplane- 
carrying ships equipped 
with airplanes carrying 
over 100,000 pounds of 
high explosive. These 
air. machines would 
carry fuel sufficient for 
five hours 
and have a 
range of 150 
miles outand 
150 miles 
back.. The 
single battle- 
ship in peace- 
time will cost 
in the neigh- 
borhood of 
$900,000 a 
year for up- 
keep, which 
includesfuel, 
provisions 
and salaries 
of officers 
and men. 
The air- 
plane carry- 
ing ships in 
peacetime 
could beused 
as passenger ships and the airplanes could be placed in 
commercial-service; both would produce a revenue for the 
nation. The officers and men to form the crews of the ships 
and planes would belong to the merchant navy. 

“The object in war is to introduce high explosive mate- 
rial into your enemy’s ships or country. When this high 
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explosive is transmitted by guns the container in which it is 
held must be strong and heavy to withstand the shock of 


discharge. It takes a battleship 
weighing 30,000 tons to carry 
100,000 pounds of explosive. Ten 
airplanes weighing three tons each 
will carry the same amount, so 
that the relative weights of the 
carriers is as thirty tons to 30,000 
tons. When the battleship com- 
mences to run out of coal or am- 
munition she must waddle home 
at a speed of about eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour. When the 
airplane needs fuel she comes back 
at a hundred miles an hour and is 
able to take on her new supplies 
in from three to five minutes.” 
Another noted Englishman, 
Lord Fisher by name, makes these 
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pertinent remarks: ‘The prodi- 
gious aircraft development about 
to be consummated knocks out 
the British fleet, makes invasion 
practicable, cancels our country 
being an island and transforms the 
atmosphere into the battle ground 
of the future. Ships will be about 
as useful in the next war as bows 
and arrows would be to-day. As 
the locusts swarmed over Egypt, 
so will the aircraft swarm in the 
heavens carrying inconceivable 
cargoes of men and bombs, some 
fast, some slow. A number of 
these machines will act in the ca- 
pacity of battle cruisers, others as 
destroyers. All of these weapons will be comparatively 
cheap and will require but few men to serve asa crew. The 
air will control the water. Unless all warships can get 
under the surface of the ocean they will be blown out of the 
water. Great Britain is wantonly wasting millions of 
money in the upkeep of ships that can’t be used in war.” 


in Stockholm Photographed From an Air Liner 
Arriving Over the City on its Maiden Flight. Above — Wagner's 
Music Hall at Bayreuth 
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Such statements as the foregoing are dire! 
in their meaning and come from foreig 
sources that are authoritative. Without ar 
doubt the Germans have foreseen that saly 
tion for them as a nation lies in securing a mastery of t] 
air. During the few months that have passed since ¢] 
ending of t} 
war the 
have covert 
their count) 
with a ver 
table ne) 
work of a 
rial nayig; 
tion route 
Right no 
Germany 
reaching 0) 
for an oye 
seas passe) 
ger an 
freight sen 
ice throug 
the air th: 
will astonis 
the worl 
This is to | 
her answé 
to the lo 
of the German mereai 
tile marine. 

Before the middle: 
this year the Germar 
expect'to have in ope} 
ation a transatlant 
service, provided th 
proper encouragemer 
is offered on the Ame) 
ican side of the oceai 
The father of this in 
mense project is th 
Hamburg-America 
Line, which corporé 
tion operates the vai 
fleet of German aircraj 
already in domesti 
service. 

The Germans refe 
to the Zeppelins of on 
or two years ago as Ol | 
junk. It is this jun 
which they were calle 
upon to surrender t 
the Allies in accoré 
ance with the terms ¢ 
the armistice. Thene\ 
German airships are ¢ 
a model known as th 
Bodensee type. Thes 
ships are equipped wit 
cabins for twenty-fiv 
passengers. There ar 
also a kitchen, an up 
to-date restaurant ani 
a wireless station 0) 
each vessel. Thes' 
ships have a length o 
400 feet and requir 
700,000 cubic feet 0 
gas, which gives each vessel a carrying capacity of mori 
than ten tons. The Bodensee carries more than five ton 
of cargo in addition to passengers. Its four engines develo 
1100 horse power and give the ship a speed of seventy-fiv’ 
miles an hour. At this rate of travel these vessels will mak 
the trip from Bremen to New York in about forty-two hours 

The Bodensee airship of the Germans was designed an 
constructed in record time. Its builders ran a race with thi 
Entente statesmen, who were busily engaged in debating 
the pros and cons of the peace treaty. It has so happenet 
that the Germans won the race and these big Bodense 
ships are now sailing through the air over dozens of Ger. 
man routes. But the Teutons have not been satisfied with 
this one achievement and they are now constructing othe! 
airships at the Zeppelin works in Friedrichshafen whicl 
will be considerably larger than the ships already in servic@ 
From the outlook at the time of this writing these big ves 
sels will also be completed before peace is finally established: 

Commercial aviation in Germany, though being com 
ducted as a private enterprise, is receiving the strongest 
possible encouragement from the present government, Ai 
of the large German cities are encouraging the developmen / 
feng) (Continued on Page 37) 
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f this new industry by providing landing fields for the 
wiators. The leading officials of all of the important towns 
're keenly alive to the benefits that are likely to accrue 
‘om having their home city on the aviation map. Air 
ravel is viewed by the Teutons as a serious business and 
ot a momentary fad. Travelers entering Germany by 
rater from Denmark are met at the ferry landing in War- 
emiinde by agents who arrange traveling accommoda- 
ions for all who desire to go to Berlin by.the air route. 
‘he journey by rail consumes five hours, while the trip 
hrough the air is less than one hour. The planes and 
irships depart and arrive on scheduled time. 

As an indication that air transportation is something 
iore than a passing fancy with the German people we 
ave only to examine the elaborate detail which has been 
pplied to the practical conduct of this infant industry. 
‘hrough the medium of automobiles the air service is 
xtended to the home and the office of the possible patron. 
f Herr Schmidt receives a telegram at the breakfast table 
alling him to Dresden heimmediately phones the Hamburg- 
merican Line, ordering a ticket for the ten o’clock plane, 
nd if he is a careful traveler it is likely that his order will 
lso include an insurance policy. At nine-thirty an auto- 
iobile stops at the door of his home, picking him up, and a 
ttle later he and other passengers who are booked for this 
ame plane are deposited at the aérodrome, where an agent 
ands them tickets, insurance 
olicies and aviation suits, 
he loan of which latter is in- 
luded in the fare. At the 
inding place in Dresden an- 


such facts as those here presented with the idea of modi- 
fying such an erroneous opinion. The Germans may be 
sadly lacking in certain sentimental qualities and it is 
probably true that they are a race of cold-blooded humans; 
however, they seem to possess an ability to transform 
dreams into commercial facts. 


The Coal:-Mining Muddle 


lie IS nothing more than plain common sense that a man 
should attempt to capitalize his mistakes. What is good 
for the individual is usually good for the nation. The Goy- 
ernment and the people of the United States have con- 
tinued to trifle with such a serious thing as the country’s 
coal industry ever since this business of mining fuel became 
an enterprise of vital importance to national welfare. It 
is time that the press, the public and the politicians quit 
fooling with a buzz saw that might easily decapitate them 
and settled down to the grave task of erecting safeguards 
that will make our national coal industry a profitable and 
beneficial piece of industrial machinery rather than a 
dangerous Juggernaut with a periodical appetite for help- 
less and innocent victims. 

I don’t intend to assume that it is necessary to point out 
how essential is an adequate fuel supply to the nation’s 
life. Coal was the foundation on which Great Britain built 
its world supremacy. The British people are trembling 
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will procure not more than fifteen per cent of the value out 
of this crude oil. Petroleum, therefore, will not provide us 
with a solution for our fuel problem. Water power is going 
to help America in 2 magnificent way. If all of the water 
power available in this country were to be harnessed:to-day 
this resource would take care of more than one-half of our 
total power requirements as they exist at the present time. 
Out of somewhere between seventy and one hundred mil- 
lion possible hydroelectric horse power we have so far 
utilized only six or seven million horse power, which though 
helpful is not a development of great importance when we 
view it in the light of our total requirements. There is no 
doubt that the coming years will see a much more rapid 
multiplication of hydroelectric power stations; but in the 
meantime let us not deceive ourselves with any idea that 
coal is soon to be displaced as the absolute monarch ruling 
our industrial destinies. 

There is not one good reason why the United-States 
should be cast into the throes of industrial agony evety,two 
or three years because of a dispute between the coal’opera- 
tors and miners. The ownership and operation of: coal 
mines never has been a safe and lucrative business for 
capital in America to engage in. In making this statement 
I refer to the bituminous industry and have in mind the 
operation of coal mines over a period of years. Six or'seven 
years ago the soft-coal business in this country was about 
as poor an investment as it was possible to select. - In cer- 
tain states the whole coal in- 
dustry was in a condition bor- 
dering on bankruptey, *Then 
the war came along and an 
abnormal situation developed, 


ther automobile picks up 
[err Schmidt and his fellow 
assengers and conveys them 
> their various destinations 
1 the city. Those who have 
rief engagements can arrange 
) be back in Berlin for din- 
er on the evening of that 
ame day. 

The first regular passenger 
irship route in the world was 
stablished in Germany when 

daily service was inaugu- 
ated between Berlin and 
‘riedrichshafen. This route 
as now been extended north- 
rard to include Stockholm, 
weden. The second route in 
rermany covered the distance 
‘om Berlin to Weimar and 
don became a favorite line of 
ravel for newspaper corre- 
oondents, government officials 
nd delegates to the National 
ssembly. The fare for this 
jurney was 440 marks for 
n hour’s ride. The railroad 
tip consumed five hours and 
ost fifty marks. The success 
f the Weimar line caused 
he establishment of other 
joutes from Berlin to Leipsic, 
funich, Hanover, Gelsen- 
irchen and Warnemiinde. 
‘egular airplane terminals 
ave been constructed at all 
f these points. 

I have it on the authority of 
ne who has just returned 
‘om Germany and who has carefully investigated air 
ravel there that the cost of transportation by plane in that 
ountry is but little more than railroad travel in the United 
tates. Figuring the average charges as four marks a mile 
nd basing the estimate on the present rate of exchange it 
; evident that the Teutons travel through the air at a per 
1ile cost which is equivalent to about eight cents in Amer- 
‘an money. In the matter of aéro express the charge is a 
at rate of twenty-five marks a package, which must not 
xceed ten pounds. First-class mail is carried at a rate of 
ne mark for letters weighing up to one-half ounce and one 
iark fifty for letters in excess of this weight but not exceed- 
1g one-half pound, which is the limit for first-class mail 
ackages. Newspapers are also carried and the big Berlin 
ailies print special early out-of-town airplane editions 
rominently marked “‘ Flugzeug-Ausgabe,” printed plainly 
ove the name of the paper. At ten o’clock each morning 
lhe Weimar newsboys are selling that day’s airplane 
ditions of the Berlin morning papers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Germany is a defeated 
,ation and has been passing through the throes of bloody 
evolutions that country has probably made more rapid 
dvances toward perfecting a practical commercial sys- 
2m of aviation during the past year than any other people 
in earth. Anyone who is inclined to believe that the 

eutons have been eliminated as a factor that no longer 
nould be reckoned with in world affairs had better review 


Bird’s-eye View at an Anthracite Colliery. 
Anthracite Field of Pennsylvania, are Now Being Reclaimed and are Helping to Relieve the Scarcity 
That Exists in the Small Sizes of Hard Coal 


to-day for fear some force, human or mechanical, will 
weaken the strength and solidarity of this base on which a 
great world empire has been built. America would have 
been helpless in the war if it had not been for her hundreds 
of millions of tons of coal. If the United States succeeds in 
holding a dominant position among the nations of the 
earth her success will result from possession of a superior 
supply of fuel. 

A thousand economists may point to remedies for our 
social ills, but all of this advice must prove futile unless the 
problem is attacked at its base. The foundation of all 
industry is power and the greatest producer of power now 
and in the immediate future will. be coal. Not one person 
in a hundred realizes that here in the United States alone 
the substitution of mechanical means for doing work is 
already equal to the total human energy that would be 
expended by more than three billion workmen. In other 
words, the mechanical power derived from coal, oil and 
water in this country affords us a present service which if 
done by men would require an additional working popula- 
tion one hundred times as great as that which now exists. 
This calculation, as is evident, is based on the assumption 
that only thirty million people in the United States expend 
energy on useful work. 

The very best estimates indicate that we have remaining 
in the territories of the United States less than ninety bar- 
rels of oil per inhabitant. If present practices continue we 


These Vast Culm Banks, Created by Past Mining in the 


which resulted very favorably 
to most of the owners-of coal 
mines. Fuel being thergreat- 
est of all war necessities, it is 
not surprising that the colliery 
owners and the miners suc- 
ceeded in carrying on a profit- 
able business. 

The capacity of the coal 
mines of the United States is 
far beyond the normal fuel re- 
quirements of the country. 
Notwithstanding the» very 
material depletion of: mine 
labor, America still has‘a sur- 
plus of miners. These latter 
men are not such a bad sort as 
the public have been:led to 
believe by their demands in 
the matter of hours and wages. 
It is one of those situations 
where a body of men have at- 
tempted to take things into 
their own hands and ‘remedy 
a deplorable situation which 
could and should have. been 
corrected years ago. 

Though I do not hold that 
the miners are blameless, I 
wish to convey the thought 
that there has been a sad defi- 
ciency in straight thinking 
and direct action on the part 
of those among us who. have 
been invested with ‘power to 
rectify national ills. The coal 
miners of America have been 
engaged in a business that has 
been more lacking in stability 
than any other great enterprise common to our daily life. 
In the summertime, when there are plenty of railroad cars 
and when all of the physical conditions are propitious for 
mining and hauling coal, there is only a small market for 
the product and most of the mines in the country are com- 
pelled to curtail their operations. In some fields the:mines 
work two or three days a week during the summer months. 
In other districts many of the collieries are even obliged to 
shut down entirely. This means that the coal miners are 
unable to earn a living wage in the mines for months at a 
time. ; 

During the cold months of the year, when fuel is a 
popular commodity, the nation’s collieries are called upon 
to produce a maximum quantity of fuel. This urgent 
demand for coal comes at a time when transportation con- 
ditions are congested because of inclement weather and the 
result is that unless coal is given preferential treatment, as 
was the case during the war, the car supply during the 
winter is insufficient and the mines are frequently com- 
pelled to remain idle at a critical time due to a lack of 
coal cars. 

No class of workmen ever has been satisfied with sea- 
sonal employment. The miners of the United States have 
waited for someone to change their business into an occu- 
pation that will give them steady employment. The chief 
reason for the demand for a six-hour day was because the 
miners are determined to bring about an equalization of the 
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work. If the men were given six days’ employment at their 
present rate of wages there would be very little discontent 
among the rank and file of them. Such steady work being 
out of the question under the present arrangement the 
miners have put forth demands which if granted would 
increase the cost of bituminous: coal something like two 
dollars a ton, or more than one billion dollars a year, based 
on the 1919 requirements. 

The situation in America and the situation in the coal 
industry of Great Britain are hardly parallel cases. There 
is a market for practically all of the coal that the British 
mines can produce. The coal seams in England and Scot- 
land are deep beds that are difficult to work. The pro- 
duction of the British miner is far less than the individual 
output of the miner in the United States. There is a limit 
beyond which it is impossible to increase the price of coal 
to the general public. This maximum price was reached in 
England some time ago. The miners over there realizing 
that further increases in wages were going to be difficult 
to obtain proposed nationalization, to the end that the 
operation of the mines and the sale of coal at less than cost 
of production may be supported by taxation. The English 
labor leaders maintained that small consumers would not 
have to bear a great part of this tax, at least not directly, 
and it was argued that opposition to nationalization of the 
collieries could not come from the masses and therefore 
would not be successful. 

I have said that the American situation is unlike that in 
Great Britain. This is true so far as the physical conditions 
in the mines are concerned. But whereas the British have 
high costs largely as a result of difficult mining problems 
and low production, America has a serious high-cost factor 
in our seasonal operation. It is therefore likely that unless 


.a remedy is soon applied here in the United States our 


miners, like the British, will ask for nationalization so that 
coal can be mined at a loss and the deficit recovered through 
taxation. Such action in this country is so wholly needless 
that its consummation is unthinkable. 

How, therefore, can we stabilize our coal industry and 
remedy a serious industrial condition? In the steel indus- 
try the products of the mills can easily be stored during a 
slack season. Furthermore, the steel business is largely in 
the hands of large companies that are able to finance their 
operations until demand has caught up with production. 
The storage possibilities in coal are limited. Lumber 
improves with storage; shoes and textiles can be easily 
warehoused. With coal, and particularly the bituminous 
variety, it is quite different. Though many grades of coal 
will stand storage, none of them are improved by it and 
quite a few kinds of coal deteriorate through storage. It 
would require sixteen times as much space to store the 
nation’s total yearly production of bituminous coal as 
would be needed to store the nation’s supply of iron and 
steel products. The cost of handling a bulky material like 
coal from storage is very great. The breakage in rehan- 
dling is considerable and, as everyone knows, lump coal is 
always worth more than the smaller grades. Notwithstand- 
ing all of this, however, one of the solutions lies in a wider 
storage of coal during the so-called slack months of the year. 

Since 1890 the bituminous coal mines in the United 
States have worked only eighty-three per cent of a possible 
300 days each year. The lowest averages have occurred 
since 1910, if we leave out the abnormal years during the 
war. In 1914 the mines worked only 195 days. In 1919 the 
average of days worked was about the same as in 1914. It 
should not be hard, therefore, for anyone to understand how 
great is the burden on this business with more than 100 
idle days each year. A careful investigation of many min- 
ing operations will indicate that the cost of mining coal 
will vary as much as sixty cents a ton from one month 
to another, depending on the number of hours the mines 
are idle. 

It should not be forgotten that a coal mine is quite a 
different proposition from a manufacturing plant. The 
owners may close the doors of a factory and not employ 
anyone but a watchman to guard the plant. The situation 
in a mine is wholly different. The forces of Nature work 
unceasingly. There are roof and floor movements that 
change the haulways; there are also gas exudations and 
inflows of water to contend with. If a mine were to remain 
idle and to be left unattended for a few weeks the property 
losses would be enormous. In the business of mining the 
costs go on even if coal is not produced. 


An investigation of the records will show that during the 
summer months the production of bituminous coal in the 
United States will average from twenty-three to thirty 
million tons a month, During the height of the rush in the 
winter-season. the production of soft coal.averages from 
forty-six to fifty million tons a month. It is not necessary 
to callin an efficiency expert to explain just what are the ill 
effects resulting from a seasonal variation of 100 per cent in 
output. It is also unnecessary to furnish proofs to support 
the statement that the employees of an industry having 
such fluctuations cannot be a contented body of workmen. 

This failure to equalize the load factor in coal mining has 
other effects that are far-reaching. The railroads of the 
country own 974,547 coal-carrying cars. Coal furnishes 
from thirty-three to thirty-five per cent of the nation’s 
total railroad traffic. On certain roads, however, this fuel 
transportation business amounts to sixty per cent of the 
total freight moved. These so-called coal roads are put to 
quite an expense in their efforts to find storage room for 
their coal cars during the warm months when the coal mar- 
kets are stagnant. Cars in storage not only afford no rev- 
enue to the owning company but they deteriorate rapidly 
during the period of disuse. In the fall months, when the 
coal rush commences, the railroads are compelled to gather 
together a small army of semiskilled workmen, which force 
is subjected to expensive training in order that these men 
may be developed into an efficient working machine. The 
seasonal rush in coal, therefore, is a costly matter to many 
of the nation’s largest railroad companies. 

If what I have already stated is true, and the facts in the 
case will bear me out, it follows that the chief cause of the 
high cost of mining and transporting coal is due very 
‘largely to the seasonal nature of the business. This situa- 
tion, which can be remedied, is driving the miners to absurd 
lengths. The same situation is responsible for a great waste 
in the handling and transportation of coal and for large 
excesses in the production methods of the operators. Every 
penny of these unnecessary charges finally reverts to the 
consumer, who is paying the bill for his lack of interest in a 
national problem. I am not one of those who believe in the 
nationalization of our coal mines, but I am convinced that 
the production and distribution of coal should be subjected 
to a policy of fair and just regulation. 

There may be a lesson for the bituminous-coal industry 
in the history of anthracite. In the ten years from 1891 
to 1900 the average working time of the mine workers in 
the anthracite region ranged from 150 days in 1897 to 203 
days in 1891, with a mean average of 170 days. The 
entire anthracite industry was demoralized and a great 
strike occurred in 1902. President Roosevelt appointed 
a commission and the hard-coal business emerged from 
its difficulties plus a Board of Conciliation, which body— 
composed of representatives of the operators and the 
miners—has continued in power from that time to the pres- 
ent day. Following the inauguration of this plan of 
settling all difficulties by conciliation the working time 
in the hard-coal mines increased gradually to 229 days in 
1910. Since 1911 the average number of days worked each 
year in the anthracite collieries has never fallen below 230 
and has averaged 255 days in the decade just ending. 

In the seventeen years of its existence the Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation has settled more than 600 cases, 
comparatively few of which have had to be referred to the 
umpire provided for in the award of the 1902 Anthracite 
Commission. The establishment of the Board of Concilia- 
tion has created a new order of things in the anthracite 
region. Acting purely as a common-sense court it has 
established its reputation as a just tribunal and has created 
in the miners a sense of security that certainly never existed 
in the precarious days prior to 1902. It is further a fact 
that since the creation of the Conciliation Board, more than 
seventeen years ago, there.has been no general strike of 
hard-coal miners. There were suspensions in April, 1912, 
and again in 1916, pending the renewal of the wage agree- 
ments, but these were of short duration and peaceful in 
character. They took place in the spring of the year and 
were more in the nature of vacations. There’s a lot of dif- 
ference in the intent back of a cessation of coal mining in 
April and a cessation in November. 

There have been a number of purely local strikes in the 
anthracite field affecting individual mines, but such agegra- 
vations will never be eliminated as long as human nature 
persists. The Board of Conciliation, however, holds fast 
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to the rule that no grievance shall be brought before it: 
action while the men at the mine in question are on stri, 
This policy has acted as a restraining influence. The he. 
ings before the Board of Conciliation are informal in eh. 
acter and the proceedings are marked by an absence} 
legal talent. However, the parties with grievances ¢| 
their witnesses are carefully eross-examined and the tn, 
is generally revealed. A case is never brought to the bo;| 
until the employer and the local mine boss have found t)| 
it is quite impossible for them to adjust the difference t]| 
has risen between them. | 

It is also interesting to note that the better order} 
things in the anthracite field since 1902 has not been sol; 
a matter of an increase in the total annual working tir. 
In addition there has been an increase in wages of son! 
thing like eighty-five per cent. In the first decade follow): 
the stabilization of the hard-coal business the product}. 
per man per day increased materially, but in the seco 
decade the individual daily tonnage showed a drop d_ 
to the reduction of the day from nine to eight hours. 7). 
does not bear out the common assertion that due tc 
higher intensity of effort as much can be produced ir 
short day as in a day of more hours. 

There is no doubt that the present prosperity in { 
hard-coal regions is due largely to the operation of th 
splendid body known as the Conciliation Board. The qui 
tion is, can a similar court be established to administer 
case of bituminous disputes? Perhaps on investigati 
this will be proved to be impossible. The anthracite min 
are all situated in a small area of one state. The collier} 
are all owned by a few large companies, which renders 
possible to centralize the control of the hard-coal busine 
in a few men. Bituminous coal is mined in twenty-sey, 
states and various producing districts are in competition { 
the same markets. Because of this wide distribution 
soft coal it has never been possible to bring about unifi 
action. The bituminous operators are always confront) 
by the nation’s antitrust laws whenever they attempt co 
certed action in the regulation of their industry. 

If the bituminous industry cannot adopt measures sit 
ilar to those now in force in the anthracite field the on 
other course left open is the immediate enactment 
national legislation providing for the creation of a perm 
nent fuel regulatory body of a nonpartisan character ar 
extended tenure of office. This commission should hay, 
full authority to collect all necessary information bot 
from the producers and from the officers of organizé 
labor. Its findings and recommendations would becon 
automatically enforceable except in the matter of hours \ 
labor and rate of compensation paid to the miners. Intl 
case of hours and wages the findings of the commissio 
would be made public for the use of employers an 
employees. Such a Federal body would be able to mak 
public correct information concerning the cost of produ 
ing coal, the profits derived by the owners of the mines, th 
annual earnings of employees and the number of hou!| 
and days worked per year. 

This body would also be able to codperate with the rai_ 
roads in the establishment of seasonal freight rates on co: 
so as to encourage the transportation of fuel during th 
summer months, when hauling conditions are most fayol 
able. It would have power to suggest a scale of coal price 
that would permit the purchase of coal during the summe | 
months at a lower price. This would be in line with th 
policy of summer price reductions that is now followed i 
the sale of anthracite. Such things as the promulgatioi| 
and enforcement of laws governing the safety of min 
employees, the development of methods tending to conser 
vation and the enlargement of our export trade would be: 
part of the duties of this proposed commission. 

One thing is certain: the present conditions surroundin{ 
the production and distribution of bituminous coal ar 
antiquated and unsatisfactory. The soft-coal miners it 
this country are determined to establish a situation tha’ 
will provide them with larger earnings. These men al 
thoroughly organized. In many parts of the country the 
union assessments run from fifteen to forty-three cents 2 
day worked per man. I have before me the record of cer. 
tain mines in the Middle West and I find that the average 
daily assessments of all the union men employed at thesé 
properties is thirty-one cents a man. This amounts to 4.6 
per cent of the total daily wages paid to the miners working 
at these properties. 
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The “Ooice ‘Unheard 


HE telephone carries more than your 

words. It carries your voice. You 

know—it’s not only what you say, 
but how you say it. 


Same way with your ‘letterhead. It’s 
“your voice in the mails’—the voice un- 
heard. Your correspondent gets an impres- 
sion before he gets the message. Make that 
impression a favorable one. And it will be, 
if your letterhead is of Systems Bond. 


Systems Bond gives you a letterhead that 
serves as a fitting introduction to the meat 
of your business message. It is crisp. It is 
substantial. And, though your correspon- 


Bond are due to its rag fibres and its loft- 
seasoning. And yet, with all its firm body, 
its close-knit texture and its pleasing finish, 
Systems is sold at a business man’s price. It 
is wholly a practical “buy” for the shrewdest 
of purchasing agents. 


Ask your printer’s opinion. Have him 
quote on Systems for your letterheads next 
time. Obtainable from coast to coast—and 
uniform from year to year. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a grade for 
every Bond and Ledger need—all produced 
under the same advantageous conditions— 


dent may not realize it himself, it gives 
him respect for your house. 


& and including the well-known Pilgrim, 
UMASS 
0) 


Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 
The toughness and crackle of Systems <SB) marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
so1 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


HUTA 


ACTS are loath- 
Bison things and 
extremely difficult 
for the average person 
toabsorb. I thoroughly 
agree with those who 
so affirm, particularly 
if the facts are uncom- 
fortable, and one is 
preinclinedly loath to 
absorb them. But 
those who are upright 
sometimes have to 
swallow steelcold facts. 
That may be why 
the late President Mc- 
Kinley’s wonderful in- 
structions were so 
utterly unknown in 
America and their let- 
ter and spirit followed 
or ignored here accord- 
ing as it’seemed advis- 
able or not so to do. 
Under one deeply 
blue sky, under one 
gloriously starry: fir- 
mament, there lived a 


people—the Filipino people—who in the course of ages 
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dwelt together peacefully, with no racial difficulties. By Gregorio 


Later, however, they were classified by an intruder 


into natives and European or Chinese mestizos— 


Editor of The Philippine Review 


half-castes. But fortunately*for all, because of advanced 

social conditions, the classification is now in disuse. I their professed knowledge inch by inch of one country’s 
should say, however, that it did not fail—as it was topography or geography—as you may prefer to call it— 
malignly intended—to work evils on us, and indeed may however find such conglomeration of regional names 
fairly divided the people of the country—particularly in really confusing. 

Manila—into pure-blooded and half-blooded Filipinos.’ In And I hope this will be highly appreciated by all—not 
fact,somein times gone by, andevenrecently,felt they could less by the high-pitch-voiced Tagalogs, who bring to my 
and tried to be of either race—but only to their sorrowful 


disappointment. It proved a sad lesson to them, but made 
them good—very good. Half-castes are, therefore, no 
longer half-castes. They are no more, and are happy to be 
no more,’so to speak. For under their former classification 
they were neither of one side nor the other. 


Distinctions Wiped Out 


ye: we are all Filipinos, nothing but Filipinos, as you. 
are all Americans in New York, nothing but Amer- 
icans—notwithstanding your numberless Jews there; not- 
withstanding your Italian, Greek, Russian, Irish and other 
foreign admixtures, which greatly reduce your genuinely 
American population in that wonderful city-and which in 
the end are the great labor factors there.. This besides 
your foreign bombs, Bolshevist or pro-Russian meetings, 
and other foreign-element outrages. 


Yes, you are all Americans. 


We. could properly, however, be divided into primitive 
and present-day Filipinos, if you please—but all Filipinos 


after all—and under this uni- 
versal term we would be more 
in accord with the modern divi- 
sion of peoples by countries or 
places. On the other hand, it 
would be improper to follow an- 
other classification as it would 
not be proper to place the popu- 
lation of America under any 
term other than American. 

Don’t you see it? 

Thus we hope to obliterate 
hereafter the great possibilities 
of unpardonable mistakes in 
Philippine geography, such as 
the placing—to quote a recent 
instance—of the Bukidnons, 
whose corner of the Philippines 
is far away down south, in Min- 
danao, as at the northeast of the 
Tagalogs—that is, on the Pacific 
Ocean or thereabout; or making 
Davao, a portion of the large- 
sized island of Mindanao, as an 
island by itself, as an American 
on the Escolta would try author- 
itatively to impress the readers 
of a California paper. Such 
mistakes would be no more here- 
after. And this isreallyimportant 
as a step, particularly for army 
officers, who notwithstanding 


| 
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memory the also hi). 
pitch-voiced fellows| 
met at the St. Fran; 
or the Blackstone | 
the Congress or }: 
Pennsylvania or {; 
Waldorf-Astoria or j; 
Plaza or the Pal, 
Royal or the Cent; 
Groveand other hots! 
Thus we Filipin. 
now numbering alm), 
11,090, 0 after ¢: 
heavy#tlosses throu. 
influenza last yeai 
similar to loss) 
through a similar ea) 
elsewhere the wor 
over—we all will co; 
under the only logi 
classification: Filipin; 
instead of Tagalo, 
Pampangans, Buk) 
nons and Ilocanos. 
After all in a qu 
recentopinion ofform 
President Taft to hi 
all Filipinos were alil 
A very prominent journalist in the States told 1 
that one of the great factors of strong nationalit} 
was marriage between men and women of differe 
races. He doubtless meant certain racial intermixtun 
This can be clearly seen in purely animal life. Indee 
crossbreeding has been wonderfully practiced in the i 
provement of, say, horses, cattle and other animals. Aj 
as we are subject to the same laws of Nature, marriag 
which is man’s refined word for breeding, must have— 
it has—its proper function in human racial life. 


Racial Strength in Intermarriage 


HEN I told him that the Filipino people from tir 

immemorial had been practicing intermarriage, chiel 
with Europeans and Orientals; that thousands and tho 
sands of families are the result of offspring of said inte 
marriage, and that to-day quite a few hundred cases 
marriage between Americans and Filipinos are of reco) 
in churches or courts either here or in the States. I to 
him also that most of these marriages are happy and th 
the percentage of unhappy ones is surprisingly small. B) 
these latter should cause no surprise whatsoever, for sui 
unhappy cases are not unusual even between Americal 
themselves. On the contrary they are rather an everyd: 
happening in America, as evidenced by the endless cas 
of divorce resulting from the most varied and trifling cause 

Coming back to this matter of racial intermarriage, t] 
Filipino people, as all know, were from the Malay stoc 
But to-day they are a stronger mixture that has acquit 
quite fixed lines, quite definite peculiarities, physically ar 
mentally, chiefly as a result of marital contact with bol 
Westerners and Easterners ar 
of education, religion and oth 
sundry causes. Thus, at least) 
the matter of racial interma 
riage, the country has one of tl 
qualifications for a strong ni 
tionality. 

As I said elsewhere, the peop 
of the islands should properly t 
divided into primitive an 
present-day Filipinos; the peop: 
‘of the more remote mountainov 
and other districts, whose formé 
isolation prevented their contac 
with civilization, coming unde 
the first classification; and th 
people of the plains, so to sa) 
under the second. . 

I should like extensively t 
dwell on these primitive peoplé 
whose social life in itself is inte! 
esting and who are not altogethe 
devoid of organization of thei 
own. The Ifugaos of Norther! 
Luzon, for instance, have thei 
well-organized autonomou 
clans—sixty-five in number~| 
which have developed an elab, 
orate polytheistic religion simila 
and not at all inferior to the be. 
liefs of ancient Greece and Rome 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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) [CHE chiefand constant | 
- concern of this corpo- 
ration, is to maintain the 
high regard in which the 
Flupmobile is held. 


With that end in view, the 
manufacturing facilities of the Jf 
Hupmobile factories are now 
in process of being more than  , 


doubled. 


We are seeking, not so much | 
A greater production volume, as — 
an increased and closer control 
over details of manufacturing, | 
which will steadily make our car | 
better and better. | 
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In all popular 
leathers 


Prices $10 to $15. 


terial and in Wirecting skilled 
workmen results in shoes as 
reasonably priced as they are 
stylish. Probably there is a 
Bates Dealerin your own town. 


| a EHIND what you actually 
see in a shoe—its style 
and shape—lie those qualities 
which make real value. Our 
long experience in selectingma- 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


General Offices, Webster, Mass, Stock Distributing Headquarters, Chicago, Il. 


GOOD SHOES SINCE 1885 
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IT YOURSELF 


WITH 


“Lily White” Better 
Tube Patches 


=, Applied cold in 
five minutes. No 
chance to scorch 


Windows and Roof 
Patches 


Anyone can stick this 


window on like a tube 
patch without tools or 
OVERLAND 


OAKLAND extra expense—with- tube. Can’t crack 
out removing back Me or tear out, for it 
curtain—without loss fe stretches fully 

| of car’s use. It lasts 13 with any tube. 
60¢ wrsow longer. No stitching BE PATCH THAT WE Sticks tight. No 

000GE 6o¢ . Mee . Sitges j 

to weaken celluloid. friction or heat 


winoow 

j The economical and 
permanent window 
repair for all popular 
cars. cals to rot it. 


Save Money! See your dealer or write us! 

The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co.—‘‘The Stik-tite Company’’ 
Dept. C 342 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
‘ Makers of “Frost King” Asbestos lined Radiator Covers, 

Tops, Tire Covers, “Warner” Auto Upholstery Covers. 
Write for successful plan 


| 50¢ DEALERS that brings you 


new customers and easy sales. 


produced in tire 
can loosen it. Pure 
Outfits Complete, White—no chemi- 
50c, $1.00, $1.50 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

And in the south the Sultanate of Sulu, 
which held that the adherence to the Koran 
and the Arabic civilization is the equal of 
that of the Spaniards, succeeded in main- 
taining itself against the latter through 
centuries of warfare and has never been 
conquered to this day. But for the sake of 
brevity let us take the mountain-province 
people as an instance. Inits present status 
the mountain province comprises an area 
of about 6500 square miles, which for the 
sake of administrative efficiency was re- 
cently divided by the legislature, upon the 
recommendation of the present Secretary of 
the Interior, into seven subprovinces. The 
mountain province is properly the territory 
of the mountain people, or the Igorots, Ifu- 
gaos, Bontoks, Apayaos and Kalingas, 
whose backwardness and social conditions 
are always featured as a representative type 
of what the people of the whole islands are; 
or dwelt upon in talks, lectures or books 
against our aspirations for the better to an 
extent that is really becoming a nuisance 
and nerve-racking and to an extent that 
shows an utter lack of fairness. 

During the Spanish régime and until the 
taking of the census of 1903 there were in 
operation not more than fourteen schools, 
with an average attendance not exceeding 
400 children in all, according to the latest 
report of Governor Calvo of that province, 
which maximum figures possible were for 
1880 or 1900 or 1908, and remained sta- 
tionary until about 1910, for it was only in 
or about 1913 that the average attendance 
reached the mark of about 2000, according 
to the Bureau of Education—and this for 
and from a population of about 350,000. 
This is certainly a revelation of what the 
so much book or press-agented work in 
behalf of and for the non-Christian tribes 
consisted of in years just gone by—prior to 
1916. Indeed it was—as it is—not enough 
to expose the people of the mountain prov- 
ince in books, slides or otherwise as wild 
people, head-hunters or the like. There is 
no gain in that, and the only thing to do is 
to act that actual results may be obtained. 

Late in 1915—or on October twenty- 
sixth of that year—Act 2531, passed by the 
Philippine Legislature, gave a great im- 
petus to educational work in the non- 
Christian provinces. This act appropriated 
thesum of 1,000,000 pesos for expenses of the 
Bureau of Education necessary for the con- 
struction, establishment, organization and 
operation of additional free insular primary 
schools in the territory inhabited by Mo- 
hammedans or other non-Christian Fili- 
pinos and to make the necessary provision 
for normal training of teachers for these 
primary schools; and this year there have 
been inaugurated, says Governor Calvo 
again, “124 primary schools, with a daily 
attendance of 9902 children and 241 teach- 
ers.” 

Besides there are five primary farm 
schools, with from five to ten hectares of ex- 
perimental land each, and two high schools. 


Bishop Brent’s Good Work 


I indeed can’t see any room for compari- 
son between these latter figures, made pos- 
sible under our administration, and those 
of fourteen schools and about 400 school 
children—a little more later—dating back 
perhaps from the earliest period of the his- 
tory of education in the mountain province 
and continuing until almost 1913; nor 
can I see any real efforts—other than 
fictionlike talks—or sympathetic action 
in behalf of the poor mountain people. 
And yet in a book published in 1914 about 
the Philippines by an American, formerly 
in the service of our government—if armed 
with an inexhaustible amount of patience 
and without allowing his blood to reach a 
boiling point, one can read that ‘In spite 
of all protestations to the contrary the Fili- 
pinos are absolutely without sympathy for 
the non-Christian peoples and have never 
voluntarily done anything for them, but on 
the contrary have shamelessly exploited 
them whenever opportunity has offered. 
They have never of themselves originated 
one single important measure for the benefit 
of their non-Christian neighbors and their 
attitude toward the measures which have 
been originated by Americans has always 
been one of active or passive opposition. 
Their real belief as to what should be‘done 
with the wild people is that they should be 
used if they can be made useful, but should 


| be exterminated if they become trouble- 


some.” 
Just compare this statement with facts 
and you will find its true sense or meaning. 
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But forget it! Yes, forget it—that yc 
may not come under the libel law of the o 
Philippine Commission by which you m¢ 
go to jail for telling the truth but whic 
never was applied to the author of the boc 
quoted above, notwithstanding its awf 
contents. 

Coming back to the matter of edue 
tional work, I must add that at the san 
time the Episcopal Church chiefly, of whic 
Bishop Brent—now in New York, I unde! 
stand—was formerly the head here, and t} 
Belgian missionaries are efficiently codpe 
ating in this educational work by giyir| 
instruction in lace making, weaving, si! 
production and other industries. Bish¢e 
Brent’s missions also have printing an 
lithographic plants and a sawmill in ¢o) 
nection with their several schools in ¢ 
mountain province; a hospital, a sett) 
ment house, an agricultural school and. 
printing plant in Mindanao and Sul 
These missionaries are indeed doingsplendj 
work and go even to the extent of defrayin| 
the expenses of some of the most britliar 
boys of their schools for further educatia 
in the States. 

The mountain public schools have a 
ready turned out about eighty censi 
enumerators and quite a few young me 
for the late National Guard—all pun 
blooded Igorots. And for several yea) 
both the constabulary and the scouts hay 
found excellent recruits in large numbei 
among the primitive peoples of the mow 
tain province. To quote another instance 
There went to the States an Igorote bo 
under the name of J. M. Carino, who no) 
signs himself as J. M. Carino, M. D. He} 
a graduate of the University of Chicagi 
B. S. and M. D., Rush Medical Colleg: 
and already has spent a year as a residen 
physician in one of the largest hospitals ¢ 
Pittsburgh. This would seem conclusiyel 
to show that there is no difference whats¢ 


| 


ever between the substratum of an Igorot 


and that of any other man, be hefrom Europ 
or America— a matter of chance only. 


The Spanish Classification — 


Farming —now becoming scientifie—i 
also progressing under the most trying ¢on 
ditions, for our lands are not suited to a), 
easy or very profitable cultivation; ani 
coffee, cacao—or cocoa—potatoes, yege 
table, kapok, maguey, tobacco, and so on 
are now bringing into their homes a yer 
substantial income, that runs high inti 
many hundred of thousands of solid pesos 
A peso is half a dollar, by the way. 

One will thus see at once under what con 
ditions the mountain people were forced ti, 
live—or perpetuated or neglected or for | 
gotten, whatsoever you may please to cal 
it—from the seizure of the islands unti 
about 1916 and under what conditions they 
are working their way to-day. And as thi 
latter will be given as much impetus as maj 
be necessary or possible every year, it 1! 
easy to imagine what changes for the bette 
will be brought about each time in social 
educational, trade, business and other loca 
conditions, as well as in the intercourse be 
tween them and the rest of the country 
So there is no need to worry eivher about) 
our so-called mountain and other primitivé 
peoples or our common future. Futile s¢ 
to worry! It is coming already. They are 
properly and devotedly being taken care 0! 
to-day. And as we have taken them as 2) 
representative type for discussion and as 2) 
similar work is being undertaken every-| 
where in the mountain province and ae e 
department of Mindanao and Sulu I real 
don’t see any further need of taking 
types for review. We have enough withthis. 

For a thorough understanding of the 
word Moro, I should say—though I am not 
going to be very particular about this— 
that the Spaniards classified everybody 
who was not a Roman Catholic as a Mo) 4 
or (infiel) non-Christian, though this word 
was particularly applied to Mohammedans 
or any person resembling in any way the) 
Moors who invaded Spain for a little over 
or about 800 years. So in the Philippines 
the pagans or mountain people were te 
Igorotes or Aetas or Ifugaos or otherwise, 
according to their abode; and the Moham- 
medans of Mindanao and Sulu, Moros. i 

Man was born naked both in body ana 
spirit and remained so during the long, long 
trail of Biblical time. Progress, he 
which is the final aim of all human pursults; 
opened his eyes, made him look . aheal p 
enabled him to see his nakedness and el- 
couraged him to do his best to reach— 
though slowly—his present condition ane) 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
environment. And man is as he is to-day, 
after going through age after age, indefati- 
gably following the always-on-the-go, un- 
ending process of civilization, which to the 
regret of humanity—unfortunately for the 
East, fortunately for the West—has not 
evenly reached all nooks and corners of the 
earth. Thus we see China, Korea, Tibet, 
Siberia, Java, India, Afghanistan, Africa, 
a major portion of Europe itself, and a good 
portion of both Americas still under the 
darkness of uncivilization. In this mis- 
fortune, however, the selfishness of man 
and the egotism of Europe’s more-advanced 
countries are not altogether without a 
substantial bit of responsibility. I hope 
this will be thoroughly understood and will 
need no further detailed explanation, for 
students who have followed the trend of 
human record in all ages and places should 
be familiar with it. 


Now They Pay Taxes 


Our Moros and mountain people did not 
escape this sad fate. They, in fact, are 
still under its brunt. However, time and 
human efforts did not altogether fail to 
accomplish something for them, -particu- 
larly in recent times, and it is not alto- 
gether backwardness that they are laboring 
under to-day. For the last four years they 
certainly have made wonderful strides for- 
ward because of new leadership, and to-day 
they are not the Moros of yesterday. 

Yesterday they were paying no taxes, 
because they would not. To-day they are, 
because they are willing. 

Yesterday they were altogether opposed 
to modern medication. To-day they are 
not. They have a fair sanitation system— 
with hospitals, dispensaries, doctors, trained 
personnel and nurses coming from what we 
mizht call—though improperly—their own 
people. 

With the exception of a few schools— 
schools that were far behind the times, 
most of them run by religious institutions— 
they didn’t know really and truly what 
modern education was. To-day they have 
graduate nurses, girls and boys in the 
Philippine Normal School, in the Manila 
High School, in many colleges of the Philip- 
pine University and in the United States. 
And in the department of Mindanao and 
Sulu—the Moroland proper—they have a 
complete educational system, with a pri- 
mary school in almost every barrio or village 
or township and with intermediate, trade, 
normal and high schools in appropriate 
places. And 
a consider- 
able portion 
of their chil- 
dren ofschool 
age are in 
schools to- 
day, taking 
toitat heart, 
assimilating 
themselves 
the blessing 
of civilization 
and making 
wonders in 
their new 
task and 
singing Phil- 
ippines, My 
Philippines, 
with patri- 
otic enthu- 
Siasm, with 
high» spirit. 
It is indeed 
thrilling to 
see them 
making so 
good in their 
new life, as 
evidenced by 
the illustra- 
tions under 
this chapter, 
who as the 
first returns 
of our public 
schools area 
veritable 
credit to the 
latter—and as school products—still un- 
finished—would certainly honor any school 
system, no matter where, not only in their 
physical and social development but chiefly 
from the standpoint of culture, Of course it 
will take some time to bring about entirely 
new conditions, but the latter will come 
surely. Run-amucks have, in fact, been 


4 | practically unknown or unheard of during 


Moro Girls From Jolo, Graduate Nurses From the 
Philippine General Hospital 


February 2%, 193) 


t 


the last decade and this already mean, 
great step forward. But for sure they will): 


‘a matter of the dead past pretty soon. 


this connection the following letter is - 
deed charming: } 


“MANILA, August 18, 1919, 

“Dear Mr. Nieva: You ask me abo; 
present conditions in the South—I mean 
say, Mindanao and Sulu, so far as I pi 
sonally know them tobe. At first I thoug) 
I would have no end of news for you, hj) 
now I find I have none, if what you want. 
know is about our Moro troubles. Hy 
Jolo, which is considered to be the wo} 
place in Mindanao, is extraordinarily qui 
now. Ina word, the place is becoming ye 
uninteresting. The jwramentados, the sy 
cialty of Jolo and the dreaded feature of t 
life down South, are now entrust, the ls 
occurrence having passed into history. | 
course murder for personal vengeance aj 
robberies occur everywhere and Jolo is n 
the least in this ease. 

“As to our economic and social con 
tions, the development during the last f¢ 
years has been incredible. Jolo, for ¢ 
ample, is actually swarming with schoo 
The roads cutting across the island faej 
tate the intercourse between the Mor 
and the Christians. Indeed progress, 
think, has been too rapid, and commer 
and civilization seem to be taking away t] 
natural and picturesque beauty of Jolo. 

“T am afraid you will have to get yo) 
information from somewhere else if 
continue lamenting our progress instead | 
being grateful. Blame me if you will, by 
please remember I love the South as it is 
all its wild beauty. 

“‘T assure you we will yet make the Sout 
the promised land flowing with milk ar 
honey—if it is not already one. 

“Sincerely yours, 
‘* JULPA,” 


Hopes for the Future 


Tsn’t it wonderful? 

Indeed it is, and it is so both to oursely: 
and to foreigners who love human progré 
and who are not too selfish to see for then 
selves and acknowledge others’ progres 
And he who predicted about five years ag 
that the creation of the new province ( 
Zamboanga would lead to bloodshed be 
tween Moros and. Filipinos must have 
fine disappointment—or consolation, if yo 
please—in the above letter, for not only th 
province of Zamboanga but the whole « 
Mindanao and Sulu is now a departmen 
which to, 
gether wit 
the non 
Christia | 
tribes come 
under th 
controlofth 
Bureau 0 
Non-Chris 
tian Tribe 
in the De 
partment 0 
the Interior 
proving 
gratifyin| 
success an 
an inspira 
tion for thi 
presen 
workers as ‘ 
valuabl« 
homogene: 
ous portion 
of the grea! 
mass of Fili: 
pinos, con- 
stituting 3 
people in the 
samesense ll) 
which that 
word is un- 
derstood in 
the United 
States, ready 
to bereached 
as a whole 
and to re- 
spond as 4 
whole. If we: 
don’t relax, 
if we don’t weaken, as I hope we will not, 
it can be taken right now as a splendid, 
omen of a bright future for the nation— _ 
soon to come. , ae 

One has said that after due investigation 
he found enough ground for the conclusion) 
that while it is true that the leaders of the’ 
Filipino people are highly qualified the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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masses are not. Leaders and masses are 
similar in most countries on the face of the 
earth—in America, Europe, Great Britain, 
And it is 
now as easy for John as for Peter to have 
the same chance for education. And yet 
in Great Britain there is but one Lloyd 
‘George—who, I understand, does not boast 
of having a university education—one Cle- 
menceau in France, one Wilson in the 
United States, neither of whom after all did 
have any better educational chances than 
most of their respective countrymen. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that there 
must always be leaders and masses and 
that masses must always be followers even 
in the worst condition of Bolshevism. But 
this is an absolute necessity. Somebody 
must lead, others must follow—that an or- 
ganization may exist. It would be after all 
a much greater misfortune still for us to be 
all leaders or for us to be all masses. Un- 
thinkable! Chaotic, I should say. 


Doctor Masujima’s Remarks 


Thousand and thousand times certainly 
I would prefer poorly prepared masses with 
honest, energetic leaders who have the wel- 
fare of their people deeply at heart to better- 
prepared masses with crazy leaders who 
have but their own personal interests at 
heart. For leaders are almost always 
strong—able enough to convince and lead 
their masses, right or wrong. And leaders 
are that way anywhere, as masses are that 
way everywhere. 

Is not Europe suffering from this? Was 
not the late war rich in evidence of this? 

It was her leadership that for forty years 
enabled Germany to build up an unrivaled 
empire and a world business that was si- 
lently eating up that of Great Britain. And 
it was her leadership itself that forty-four 
years later doomed her brilliant, hard- 
earned superpower position to utter destruc- 
tion. Highly educated, highly disciplined, 
highly prepared, one could hardly think of 
better masses than the German masses— 
for their purposes of course. 

And yet the Germans would have been 
much better off if they had had better 
leaders, just as the whole world would be 
better off to-day if it had better leaders, 
For indeed it is its leaders that shape its 
fate, wisely or blindly, happily or unhappily. 

For an American or a Filipino to speak of 
success in the establishment of a popular 
government here would sound rather con- 
ceited. Let us, therefore, listen to a for- 
eigner who besides being a foreigner comes 
from a nation supposedly antagonistic to 
America and only anxious to gobble the 
Philippines. 

I am referring myself to Dr. Rokuichiro 
Masujima, one of the most prominent law- 
yers in the Japanese Empire, who received 
his brilliant education in Great Britain and 
who represented the Bar Association of 
Japan at the annual meeting—which this 
year was given an international character— 
of the Philippine Bar Association, held in 
Manila, January 24-26, 1919, and who was 


University of Santo Tomas. 


February 21, 19) 


extended the courtesy of addressing , 
House of Representatives the afternc, 
of January twenty-fourth. He said in pe: 


“T understand that this house has bi) 
in operation for a period of eleven years a] 
that it has brought invaluable blessings) 
the people of these islands. Permit me) 
congratulate this government for havir 
established a popular system of governmi: 
in these islands. If the history I read di; 
not err, this country had for three centur; 
labored under a very oppressive system) 
government. 

“T would like to take advantage of t), 
opportunity to congratulate the people’ 
the Philippines for having this system | 
popular government implanted here and 
realizing the ends of this government unc 
the protection of a people so generous 
are those of the United States. For mc 
than one hundred and forty years the peo} 
of the United States have governed the; 
selves, and according to my best knowled 
and belief they now have a form of gover 
ment which guarantees and protects ¢ 
interests of all the people. With a simil 
form of government here with you I 
certain that this popular system which yi 
have implanted in your country will rea, 
its culmination in a short time. 

“In Japan we have implanted the popul 
régime of government under an imperi 
constitution and it has been at work f 
thirty years. But if we compare the resul 
of thirty years’ operation with that a 
complished by this popular system 
government in eleven years I doubt if oj 
government can stand the test favorabl 
In my opinion, we should look upon you; 
our model. 

““Mr. Speaker, I feel highly honored } 
the opportunity which you have given n 
in permitting me to address this hous 
and I believe that appearing as I do appe; 
before men on whom devolve the affairs | 
a popular government I shall be more tha 
justified in impressing my country fayo 
ably upon my return.” 


The Idea of Democracy 


“To some politicians the words libert 
and democracy havea very limited meanin 
but he who comprehends the true egsenc 
of the democratic system of governmen 
will acknowledge that this form of goverr 
ment may be established with success i 
whatsoever country or people, inasmuch a 
it is the system which best protects the in 
terests of the people. The idea of democ 
racy is embodied in that famous document 
the Declaration of Independence of th 
United States, and the doctrines thereii 
enunciated take body and form in the worl 
performed by the Government of the Unite: 
States, not only in the United States but al 
over the world. 

“Looking at the subject, therefore, fron 
this point of view, we, the Japanese, shoul 
look upon you as a model for a popula) 
system of government. For example, Greai 
Britain is a democratic country, thougl 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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yled by a king. Great Britain has been in 
pssession of India for about one hundred 
id fifty years now, and yet after so long a 
jriod of English régime in India the re- 
slts attained by that government can illy 
} compared with those accomplished in 
te Philippines by the United States in 
even years. For this reason I declare and 
yiintain that the United States of America 
iderstands better and is better imbued 
yth the spirit of true democracy. 
“Gentlemen, excuse me for speaking in 
tis manner, but being a:lawyer I cannot 
}t speak from a legal standpoint. With 
tese few words I would like to conclude 
17 manifestations to this house. It only 
rnains for me to extend the most fervent 
\shes that your popular government may 
syn reach the summit of your desires and 
eoirations.”’ 


The preceding paragraphs are self- 
<mmenting and speak fvolumes to the 
edit of the United.States and of the Fili- 
tio people as well. They also give proper 
edit for the success of the always-difficult 
poblem—difficult anywhere—involved in 
t2 implantation of a popular government, 
jlumes and credit that should never be 
j.ored, and are rather too bulky and'tang- 
je everywhere to be ignored in any way. 


The Training of Leaders 


But as there must be some cause for this 
s:cess of popular government in the Phil- 
jyines it should be traced out and known, 
tit Doctor Masujima’s statement may 
nt be taken as hanging in the air or as 
cre flattery to gain our good will or en- 
tisiasm in behalf of Japan. 

The real power that made this success 
essible was the higher educational prepa- 
rion for it of the leaders of the people. 
Jere is no means to get away from this. 
‘4d this comes to support my contention 
ato leaders and masses. 

Popular education during the Spanish 
rime was not very good, but not very 
nd either. In fact, it was the best that 
sild have been hoped for under the then 
asting con- 
jjions and 
» flicting in- 
‘vences in 
sil and re- 
jious mat- 
1S. 

Among 
jier things 
ioxtensively 
{veloped ex- 
‘lent West- 
21 penman- 
3p instead 
) our own, 
jich could 
ive been de- 
7oped and 
fected as 
uy other hu- 
in writing— 
vre easily 
In the Chi- 
ie or Japa- 
uieor Indian 
) Russian; 
stern read- 
t ability in- 
vad of our 
yn, which in 
‘turn re- 
led our il- 
iracy in the 
~s of West- 
iers, for we 
ve not alto- 
‘her illit- 
ite so far as 
' own liter- 
re was con- 
ned; Chris- 

laprinciples 
sacred his- 

(y—a mere 
»ochure of 

bh Bible as 

bn it was 

9 fit to 
‘te, which, 
Wvever, gave 
din return the title of Westerners of the 

st; some knowledge of arithmetic and 

‘hnish and Philippine geography, in most 

“es Just by heart. And during the last 

or two Spanish decades in the Philip- 

jes school outfit was not entirely too poor. 

‘pre were the following schools: in-1866, 

nary, 1674; 1892, all classes, 2137. 
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This, aside from many private schools, 
which were more in favor with the well- 
to-do families than the public schools. 
Therefore, for purposes of a brief general 
statement, nothing better could have been 
expected from the Spanish point of view 
and under’such conflicting interests. 

As to our higher education, the College 
of San José, of the Jesuit Fathers, opened 
its doors about a quarter of a century ahead 
of the Santo Tomas University, and until 
about April 2, 1767, had been granting 
academic degrees whose possessors dis- 
tinguished themselves very prominently in 
public and religious service, not only here 
but elsewhere—in Mexico, as an instance, 
if I don’t misrecall the case. : 


Early Educational Efforts 


On April 28, 1611, the College of Santo 
Tomas was founded, which was confirmed 
and authorized by Pope Paul V, through his 
apostolic brief of March 11, 1619, to confer 
the degrees of bachelor, licentiate, master 
and doctor, which authority was confirmed 
by King Philip IV in his royal cedula of 
November 27, 1623. At that time gram- 
mar, arts, theology and morals were taught. 
In 1644 the college was converted into the 
University of Santo Tomas by Pope Inno- 
cent X through the latter’s Ad Futuram 
Rey Memoriam. Then grammar, rhetoric, 
arts, philosophy, morals, theology, canon 
law and civil law were taught; and in 1736, 
courses in law at the expense of the Real 
Audiencia, with two chairs of Spanish law 
at the expense of the university itself 
shortly thereafter. Then in 1871 the facul- 
ties of medicine and pharmacy werestarted; 
in 1895, that of philosophy and letters; and 
in'1907, that of civil engineering. And from 
its inauguration until 1917 the university 
had turned out—in arts, 949; philosophy, 
552; canon law, 306; theology, 264; law, 
932; medicine, 668; pharmacy, 329, and 
engineering, 20—graduates. A total of 
4020 graduates. 

Of course one can see at once that more 
attention was concentrated on the teaching 
of theology, canon law, medicine, phar- 
macy, philosophy and letters than on that 
of engineering 
and kindred 
sciences—or 
none on the 
latter prior to 
INCHING, dae 
this was fully 
in accord with 
the Spanish 
spirit or plans 
of the time. 
Thus the Uni- 
versity of 
Santo Tomas 
did its duty to 
the best of its 
ability under 
the circum- 
stances then 
prevailing. 
And defective 
as our popu- 
lar and higher 
education 
were during 
the Spanish 
age—particu- 
larly in na- 
tional pur- 
poses of our 
own and prac- 
tical training 
and scientific 
results—they, 
however, 
served some 
end, and 
doubtless 
pavedtheway 
for the inaug- 
uration of 
true demo- 
cratic institu- 
tions in the 
islands, which 
are not yet a 
success in Ja- 
pan or Spain 
and are still 
impossible in 
Russia, Turkey, Austria and other places of 
Europe itself. Sorry to say, the University 
of Santo Tomas could not, however, favor- 
ably compare in great men and achieve- 
ments with its contemporary universities of 
free nations, founded avowedly to serve 
and meet national purposes-in the most effi- 
cient way. The University of Santo Tomas 
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was serving those of a nation in a depend- 
ency which was radically different. How-. 
ever, it did not fail us utterly. ; 

Our present educational system is an al- 
together different thing from the former 
one—in purpose and spirit. Outlined and 
equipped eventually to meet our national 
aims and to promote both the spiritual and 
physical welfare of the nation, it must 
respond to the ends it has been designed 
for. It is really popular and without being 
compulsory at all, for it is unnecessary to 
make it compulsory as our children are only 
anxious to get room in the schools. It 
includes every child—rich and poor—of 
school age in the country. : 

In this system the school-teacher is no 
longer the poor despicable creature of yore. 
In it he has a higher public function. He 
must continually enter into the purpose 
of the state and understand the plan and 
framework of the government. He must 
know the proud story of national life and 
be familiar with its literature; he must be 
able to tell the achievements of its great 
men who have borne the burdens of its 
councils or offered their lives for its life. 

It is interesting to see in the following 
tables the growth. of our schoolhouses, 
teachers and corresponding appropriations 
during the last five years: 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
INTER- SEC- 


. 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


AMER- FILIPINO APPREN= 
IcAN INSULAR MUNICIPAL © Fa, : 


1915 . . 538 «1,159 8,084 64 
1916. . 506 ~=—:1,279 9,138 40 Uy 
1917. . 477. 1,391. 310,836 99: Blt 
1918. . 406 =1,370 = 11,388 113k 


AMOUNT OF CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS | 


_ PESOS h 
1918... . a RRS ae 4,259,365 
1916 ,did;cn.4d tae ee 4,201,620 
191709 Lawl a. sie 4,100,020 
1918... uuieieaee, deems 5,420,150 7 
1919‘. ...08 2%. sll) See 7,832,328 5 


Plus 30,000,000 pesos was appropriates 
provide accommodations for all our ec. 
dren of school age in the schools, wh} 
task, according to the director of edy. 
tion, will take about five years fully» 
accomplish. 

Such is the hope of the nation—» 
fundamental hope for democracy—the} | 
factor of peace, prosperity and happir s 
of my people. Professor Monroe, of |- 
lumbia University, one of America’s high { 
authorities to-day on the history of edy - 
tion, who visited the islands not long a) 
speaks of it in most complimentary tei; 
as the farthest step recorded in the hist), 
of education during the last decade. 

As to the University of the Philippit , 


PRIMARY wepiaTe ONDARY TOME it was inaugurated on June 3, 1910, :| 
ROIS Rid hogan 3,938 311 42 4291 some of its colleges are members of » 
OIG: ae ee 4,143 351 44 4,538 American Association of Professional (- 
1917... 2... . 4,288 «336846 4,702 leges. It had now a student body of abi; 
TEER he a i 4,276 423 48 4,747 3500 and already has turned out ii! 
1919. .......4,412 509 50 4971 graduates as follows: 
DEGREE 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1919 | Tor | 
Bachelor of arts : 4°) 165 | 12 49 | 83 | 102 | 123 | 108 | 16065 
High-school teacher’s cer- 

LILICAtG'. she hk emae acame ie oy ze ns 1 10 |, 15. | 295 eee 9 
Bachelor of agriculture . | .. 2 2 4 7 9 15 i 12a 16} 30] 10 
Masterfarmer. . Ju Fg ich 1 |. oc ie 
Graduatein pharmacy . | .. = Mi Le a 8 4/° 19) 120 220 eae 7. 
Bachelor of science. . . 4/3 aN 1 1 Dar |e 12 12) ee 2a: 18 | 38 ja 10} 
Bachelor of laws . Y 19 18} 34} 20:| 26:1 27 |) 23eieG 
Master of science in civil 

engineering. . .. . rs 5 1 2 | 
Master ofarts. .... 4 2 2 1 { 
Master of arts in educa- 

BION: /iysitniss oe Le 1 
Master of science. . . . 1 3 2 3 l l\ 
Master of laws Bae 2 2 : 
Civilengineer. . . . . ; 2 1 5 ne { 
Doctor of dental surgery A Me: BD. a 
Doctor of veterinary med- 

IGIG.: ws, n,n Se e a I$ 2 5 2 4 5 7 3 a 
Doctor of medicine. . . | a8 | a12 3 0) 8 9 16 5 22 23 | 24 13) 


Doctor of tropical medi- 

CINGT Begtes ay eae 
Doctor of public health . 
Doctor of science—hon- 


i}... |. | 1 


OFar Verio. ae eee eee ia i ot 1 
Doctor oflaws—honorary | .. - 1 if 
otal ag ee 3. | 12g ee oi 


Degrees conferred upon women by the University of the Philippines: 


[ DEGREE 


Doctor of medicine. 4.).. 5 ue 
Doctor of tropical medicine 
Bachelor of laws 
Master of-arts': cha ae eee 
Bachelor of science ........ 
Graduate inpharmacy ...... . B Se 
Bachelor ofjarts .) . eee 1 2 


High-school teacher’s certificate . . . 


or 
eo 
Re 


Grand total 


Most of the professors and deans are to- 
day Filipinos educated in the States or 
European universities. 

In 1611 the University of Santo Tomas 
was founded without governmental oOppo- 
sition and exactly three centuries later, 
in 1910, the University of the Philippines 
was inaugurated after overcoming much 
opposition on the ground that there were 
not enough students conversant in English 
to warrant it, notwithstanding the fact that 
before that time we already had students 
by the hundred, if I don’t misrecall their 
nuraber, in leading state universities—and 
also graduates. Thus the longings of the 
people, whose representatives at all times, 
even during the short-lived Philippine 
Republic, when a university of our own 
was founded in Malolos, have given atten- 
tion to educational matters, were gratified. 
A people who love and crave for education 
certainly are a deserving people. 


Such is the fundamental—not incide 
tal—key to the successful inauguration 
popular governmerit and other democrat 
institutions in the Islands—perhaps tl 
stepping stone of a new democracy in tl 
East. ; 

Here as elsewhere men come and go—| 
mean outsiders—according to more oF le 
accommodating circumstances. The Mi 
tives, or insiders, are the only ones th 
hold on in most cases—not always, thoug: 
Nothing, however, to wonder in this. 
from this rule of Nature it is hard for @ 
one to escape, particularly for Ameri 
who come to the Islands for gove 
service and who, desiring to return No 
after a stay of five or more years or ha 
something better in sight, leave the Gover! 
ment, in some or many cases irrespectit 
of whether or not they have yet any qua’) 
fied successors. I would not blame thet” 

(Continued on Page 53) | 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

Jn the other hand, with the change 
‘radministration in Washington, D. C., 
tlre came the retirement of many Amer- 
‘cn officials and employees, or their 
rignation for good. To be accurate, I 
nsonally went to interview Mr. Angell, 
Jector of civil service, to know what he 
nl to say about this puzzling matter of 
~rement, and he authoritatively, unre- 
sevedly said: “It is true that Governor- 
Sneral Harrison retired a great many 
\.ericans during the past year—153 to be 
sct. But he did not retire a single person 
vy) did not want to retire and who did not 
« to be retired and who did not, unso- 
iced, fix the date of his own retirement; 
y| in each case each retiring employee 
“sived anywhere from sixty to 100 per 
«t of his current yearly salary as a part- 
n gift to speed him on his way and help 
yj: to tide over the period required to 
«;tablish himself m a new position. The 
odly spirit that prompted the legislature 
«ielp out its old employees in this man- 
« cost the Philippine Government—not 
} American, mind you—the tidy sum of 
i: 432 pesos for those 153 retiring employ-~- 
« alone.” 

‘hus the new policy has been justified by 
\ericans themselves. It is in no way a 
ntter of systematic supplantation or job 
abbing, but of safety first for the Phil- 
pine administration. And the matter 
nolves no secret policy whatsoever— 
hing but the plainest matter of course 
nthe advance of our national ideals; 
uhing at all that in any manner would 
yak against our civil service, which will 
«tinue to be a credit to any country and 
cimy people. 

myself have been in politics for quite a 
e years, first as secretary of the first 
*lippine Assembly, 1907-09, and later 
2 member of said Assembly, 1909-12, 
1, then as a member of the House of 
t»resentatives, 1916-19—two legislative 
ens of four and three years respectively — 
hing which terms I held the chairmanship 
fhe committee on civil service. 


Mr. Angell’s Testimony 


“ou know, or everybody knows, the re- 
aons between constituents and _politi- 
iis, the influence that the former would 
xect the latter to exert in their behalf to 
eire this or that—position, promotion or 
o.ething else for them—or to see that 
il service rules and requirements are 
ae or less waived for them. You also 
2w how difficult the position of politi- 
iisis thusrendered. But I can assure you 
ht not a single attempt ever crossed my 
od or that of others to try to influence 
\ civil service officials to violate, infringe 
In any way ignore their rules to please 
i No, sir, never! In this connection as 
others the following affirmation by Mr. 
sell is decisive: 


It is the legitimate and natural hope of 
Filipinos ultimately to replace the 
‘ericans in the service by their own 
cipatriots and no person with a grain of 
ese will now deny them the right to do 
0 Their education has gone forward to 
uh a degree that they are now filling 
lost all clerical positions in the service 
1, the majority of technical ones. 

But it is difficult to see why these chang- 
n conditions should ruin the service. The 
€7ice can only be ruined by legislative 
on or by maladministration; but the 
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law stands as firmly as ever it did and it is 
administered fairly and impartially. And 
to show the respect in which the system is 
held I should like to say that never during 
my incumbency in the office of director has 
any person in authority approached me 
with the object of securing an unwarranted 
favor for a member of the service. Its 
rules are observed and respected by officials 
of all degrees; and incidentally the ques- 
tion of a man’s birthplace is given no more 
consideration than his religious or political 
affiliations.” 


Thus what has been built up in years of 
careful and conscientious labor is and will 
be preserved with the same care, with the 
same conscientiousness, as in years past. 
And our civil service will continue to be a 
lasting credit to America and to those hard- 
working honest American toilers who have 
shouldered the burden and who have put 
their best for the lasting success of this liy- 
ing monument. 


Funds for Ampler Training 


Then was it not wise that the country, 
for obvious reasons, devised some means 
permanently and efficiently to meet such 
sudden vacancies? Then was not the policy 
of preparedness wisely and timely adopted, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
utilization of such trained Filipino per- 
sonnel as was available—trained in most 
instances directly under the guidance of 
American bureau chiefs or in American or 
European universities—began to show at 
once a really gratifying success? And it is 
no wonder that they are a success, for no 
one could claim to understand us better and 
see and meet our real needs better than our 
ownmen. Hence our more consistent prog- 
ress since 1916. 

This is not a criticism, but a plain matter 
of course. And this constitutes Governor- 
General Harrison’s characteristic wisdom 
in his administration—in practically turn- 
ing over to us the reins of government, 
subject only to such veto supervision as 
public interests—here and in the States— 
may dictate, thus giving us an almost un- 
qualified chance to show what we can do if 
left alone in the management of our na- 
tional affairs. Thus consistency in our 
government personnel has been made 
possible, logically to result—as it is re- 
sulting—in a correspondingly more con- 
sistent progress. 

In this connection I should say that the 
appropriation of 300,000 pesos recently 
made for the ampler training abroad of men 
and women of degrees or who have shown 
efficiency in governmental positions or in 
science, art or other branches of public 
activities is only a step toward the climax 
of substantial Filipinization, not a clumsy 
one. And as I said earlier, I would not 
blame them. Should I not ask you in turn, 
“Would you blame us?” If you are fair 
to us you would say, no, I am positive. 

The following list of men now manning 
the ship of state, with a statement of their 
respective qualifications, is self-explanatory 
as to whether or not their masters’ certifi- 
cates can be held as a warrant to sail the 
ship in absolute safety. 

When in 1896 the revolution tried to 
sail, as it did quite successfully, the ship 
of state I doubt if its men then were better 
prepared than to-day’s sailors, who to 
their training in American modern state 
seamanship for about twenty years add the 
invaluable teaching and experience of all 
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Removed with “Freezone” 
It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a touchy corn or 
a callus for a few nights. It stops aching after the first 
application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 
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Bring Extra 


& 


One Hundred 


Gentleman. You can match or beat their 
employment in your own neighborhood, 
@ It doesn’t cost you a cent to begin; 


a college education, if you want to buy 
want to do anything that takes money 


sesseeeeseee Cut on this line and 


Gentlemen: —I want you to make me the 
Washington. 


Name 


OTT cc 


City 
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Do your spare hours 


Profit P 


YOU can make your spare hours pay, as 
did the girl whose likeness appears at the 
left. 


She is 

Miss Myrtle Mason, of Washington. 
She wanted to go to college. 

She went. 

She wanted pretty- clothes. 

She bought them. 


She wanted all of the thousand and one 
other things that make for greater com- 
fort and happiness. 


They were hers. 
Spare-Time Profits 
Helped Pay for Them 


Dollars a Month 


is the amount that many an energetic man and woman easily earns as a subscription 
representative of The Saiurday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 


records. Q@We can give you permanent, profitable 
offering you regular salaries for what you do. 
it pays you from the very start. Scores of our 


workers are earning big salaries, without a minute’s previous experience. @ If you want 


pretty clothes, if you want to travel—if you 
, this is the easy way to get it. 


You Can Do It! 


mail the coupon NOW! «=ss==-==== 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 699 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


same offer that you made Miss Myrtle Mason, of 
Street 


s State_ 
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our past. Let us read the list and let the 


reader judge for himself: 


GoveRNOR-GENERAL: The Honorable Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison, from New York. 

PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: The Honorable Manuel 
L. Quezon, from Baler—2000 inhabitants—Taya- 
bas, Tagalog. 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: The 
Honorable Sergio Osmena, from Cebu, Cebu, 
Visayan. 

Vick GOVERNOR AND SECRETARY OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION: The Honorable Charles E. Yeater, from 
Missouri. 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: The Honorable Rafael 
Palma, from Tondo, Manila, Tagalog. 

SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS: 
The Honorable Dionisio Jakosalem, from Cebu, 
Cebu, Visayan. 

SECRETARY OF FINANCE: The Honorable Alberto 
Barretto, Zambales, Tagalog. 

SECRETARY OF Justice: The Honorable Victoriano 
Mapa, Capiz, Visayan. 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RE- 
souRcEs: The Honorable Galicano Apacible, from 
Batanagas, Tagalog. 


Then comes the Council of State: The 
governor-general, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, presiding; the 
president of the Senate, the speaker of the 
House, the vice governor, appointed also by 
the President of the United States; and 
other members of the cabinet; the cabinet, 
consisting of the secretaries, appointed—as 
well as the under secretaries—with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate and pre- 
sided over by the governor-general; the 
Senate, elected in general elections; House 
of Representatives, elected in general elec- 
tions; insular administration, appointive; 
provincial administration, elective; mu- 
nicipal administration, elective; and the 
department of Mindanao and Sulu, ap- 
pointive and elective in part; the Non- 
Christian Tribes, appointive and elective 
in part. 


The Personnel of the Government 


For all these positions appointments and 
elections are based upon the education of 
the men and their experience in public 
service. Of course partisanship—and I 
should say personal reasons even—still 
have their réle in it as in the States and 
elsewhere, but 
the day is 
coming when 
responsibility 
in adminis- 
tration will 
be—as must 
be—duly ap- 
portioned to 
parties as in 
coalition 
cases. 

It may be 
said, there- 
fore, that the 
ship’s officers 
and crew— 
either elective 
or appoin- 
tive—are al- 
ways selected 
from the best 
elements 
there are in 
the country, 
and in this 
the people are 
getting wiser 
each time. As 
to the heads 
ofthe people’s 
representa- 
tion in Con- 
gress, it can 
positively be 
affirmed that 
Senate Presi- 
dent Quezon 
and Speaker 
Osmena 
would do 
credit to the 
cabinet or 
council of 
state of any 
nation onearth. Attorney-General Parades 
and President Villamor of the university are 
brilliant pure-blooded specimens of Ilocano 
mentality. 

Could we not then say that the ship of 
state is safely manned and that its officers 
and crews are in condition to make, as 
they are making, as brilliant a showing as 
sailors, even on troublous seas, as those of 
any other ships of state elsewhere? 


Ain Ifugao Mother With Her Son 
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One of the decidedly wise steps take) 
the Filipino people through their duly , 
thorized representatives—the legislatu_ 
toward bringing about a closer and ry 
cordial relationship between the Un) 
States and the Philippines was indeed) 
sending of a mission to the United St;. 
Highly representative—not, however; 
because they belonged to any social ec 
for they were drawn as average men fy 
all walks of our national life to repre; 
the whole Philippines—the Philippine }, 
sion really accomplished its objectives | 
under the circumstances exceeded | 
expectations. The very fact that wor. 
countercheck our own—the mission’s— , 
been started in the States comes to s; 
this. And I am glad of it—really , 
thused—for light and truth will em), 
from it to the full benefit of both the |, 
tending parties and public opinion in , 
United States, which latter eventually | 
step in to decide. We are ready—we » 
happy for this strife for the better. It , 
real chance for the worthy. 


The Philippine Mission 


In San Francisco, Washington and 1) 
York, which cities the mission visited | 
cially, the people—the cream of the g\ 
American people—showed the best t) 
had at heart to make the mission fee | 
home. 

Talks were made freely heart to het 
with no grievances whatsoever, for we ; 
and have none against America, and y} 
only one idea both in their and our sid - 
the idea of serving the best interests of , 
Filipino people. In this sense alone ¢ 
mission was a success—an exceedingly g | 
one, positively! 

However, somebody has said that ; 
representative Filipinos on the Philipj 
Independence Mission are not represe) - 
tives. 

This brings fresh to my mind what; 
said about Secretary of State Lans ; 
Colonel House and others of the Unji 
States delegation to the Paris Peace C - 
ference as nonrepresentatives of the Uni | 
States solely because they were designa | 
by President Wilson instead of someb ) 
else. I would not care even to mention - 
authority of President Wilson to have | - 

ignated h- 
~~ self, and «- 
ers-as Uni | 
States di- 
gates to | 
conference / 
virtue of 3 
authority ; 
President i | 
in behalf i 
the Uni'l 
States. 
would 0” 
care to ‘/ 
that no 2 
could cha? 
Presidet 
Wilson w} 
having acl 
inhisperso | 
capacity 3 
Woodr/ 
Wilson, |! 
as Presid! 
Wilson, ) 
elected tor - 
resent An- 
ican dem- 
racy @ 
embody *’ 
whole peo?’ 
and ideals! 
the Unit! 
States. _ 
it is this '- 
deniable f' 
that count 

The me: 
bers of t’ 
Philipp!’ 
Mission w’ 
appointed 
the Philipp ’ 
Legislatu | 
the high 
representative body of the people of 1 
Philippine Islands, whose authority 4) 
qualifications as such are beyond the ree) 
of question. And they were as follows: 


Chairman: Manvet L. Quezon, President of | 
Philippine Senate. + th | 
Vice Chairman: RAFAEL PauMa, Secretary 0: Me 
terior and Senator, Fourth District, Manila. 
(Continued on Page 57) 


Continued 
fim Page 54) 
Mnbers: DIONI- 

{0 JAKOSALEM, 

ecretary of 

‘ommerce and 

‘ommunica- 

ions—from 

‘ebu, Visayas, 

yr the cabi- 

et—lawyer 
nd property 
wner. 

Pro M. SISON, 
mator, second 
istrict, Panga- 
nan, Luzon, for 
ne Senate— 
awyer and 
voperty owner. 

VSINGSON EN- 
ARNACION, sen- 
tor, first dis- 
‘ict, Ilocos Sur, 
uzon, for the 
enate—law- 
er, extensive 
inded property 
ad city real- 
state owner, 
usiness man, 
isurance man 
ad oil manu- 
icturer. 

{'AEL ALUNAN, 
epresenta- 
ve — Occiden- 
ul Negros, Visa- 
as—majority 
oor leader, for 
1e House and 
tajority par- 
‘—lawyer and 
igar planter. 

TLIANO TRIA TIRONA, representative, Cavite, 
uzon, minority floor leader, for the House and 
opposition party—lawyer and law lecturer. 

2iGORIO NigvA, representative, Tayabas, Luzon, 
ie House, property owner, business man, publisher 
ad journalist. 

RIANO ESCUETA, representative, Bulacan, Luzon, 
the House—lawyer, property owner,and business 
lan, 

VNUEL EscuDERO, representative, Sorsogon, Luzon, 
r the House—lawyer and hemp farm owner. 

RO AUNARIO, representative, mountain province, 
r the House—journalist. 

>,L0 Ocampo, former resident commissioner from 
1e Philippines to the United States—lawyer and 
ty property owner, Manila. 

‘eMON PEREZ, former representative, Tayabas, 
uzon—coconut grove owner, lawyer. 

(6 Ruyus, former governor of Misamis, Visayas— 
lroperty owner and farmer. 

).FIN MABINAY, former representative, Occidental 
‘egros, Visayas—lawyer, property owner and 

agar planter. 

)PRINO DE LEON, former representative, Bulacan, 
uzon—property owner and rice planter. 

(GE Bocoso, B. LL., dean College of Law, Uni- 
arsity of the Philippines. 

‘MAS HARNSHAW, property owner, shipbuilder, 
ipways owner, Manila. 

RO GIL, opposition man, coconut oil manufacturer, 
roperty owner and journalist. 

1N B. ALEGRE, hemp planter, ship owner, business 
ian. 

LOS B, CUYUGAN, property owner and business 
tan, 

igcos Rocgs, property owner and business man. 

1}GORIO SINGIAN, surgeon. 

MRIEL LA O, lawyer and property owner, Manila. 

‘SANTO EVANGELISTA, labor representative. 

Unbers ex officio: Jatmm C, DE VeyRA, resident 
mmmissioner from the Philippines to the United 
tates; journalist, former provincial governor of 
eyte; former member Philippine Assembly and 
ter of the Philippine Commission; Acting Secre- 
iry of Commerce and Police and former Executive 
scretary of the Philippine Islands. 

‘yDoRO R. YANGCO, resident commissioner from the 
hilippines to the United States, property owner, 
up owner, millionaire, Manila. 

"nical ddvisers: QUINTIN PAREDES, Attorney- 

_ eneral of the Philippine Islands. 

/TRADO BENITEZ, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 

_hiversity of the Philippines. 

pack ALTAVAS, chief of Land Registration 

ce, 

MLO Ostas, Assistant Director of Education. 

(g A. Santos, Assistant Attorney-General. 

etary: Maximo M. Kataw, assistant professor, 

\niversity of the Philippines. 

etary to the chairman: JULIAN La O. 

t'e-de-camps to..the chairman: JorcE B. VARGAS, 

jajor, Philippine National Guard. 

Mvursing officer: DR. BERNABE BUSTAMANTE, Cap- 

Ain Philippine National Guard. 

’|sictans of the mission: FRANcIsco ONats, M. D., 
pief medical division, Philippine Constabulary. 


| 


| 
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Pulih Tarhata Kiram, Daughter of the 
Sultan of Sulu 
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PrerPETUO GUTI- 
ERREZ, M. D., 
assistant profes- 
sor, College of 
Medicine and 
Surgery, Uni- 
versity of the 
Philippines. 

Representatives of 
the press; ARSE- 
nro N. Luz, edi- 
tor, El Ideal. 

FRANCISCO VARO- 
NA, associate 
editor, El De- 
bate. 


Senator 
Hadji Butu, 
for the depart- 
ment of Min- 
danao and 
Sulu, could not 
join the mis- 
sion for rea- 
sons of health 
and advanced 
age. Otherwise 
the represen- 
tation of the 
whole islands 
was complete 
and covered all 
sides of our life. 

Then and 
unless the the- 
ory of repre- 
sentation as 
we learned to 
know it from 
United States 
constitutional 
writers is 
thrown down 
to pieces or trodden down as meaningless or 
made meaningless for us and meaningful 
for them alone, which would be ridiculous, 
I will say that because of its origin and be- 
cause of its make-up and the power that 
created and selected it this mission was 
beyond question fully and highly represen- 
tative. 

Sometimes it is charged—or at least the 
fear is entertained—that the good work so 
well done by the United States in the is- 
lands would be nullified or already is being 
nullified. 

“Ts that so?”’ I would ask. 

We should remember, however, that men 
and nations in the pursuit of progress and 
happiness move forward, not backward, 
unless they are in decadence because of 
age—in the case more particularly of indi- 
viduals—maladministration or lack of will 
or stamina or disqualification. The Fili- 
pinos are moving likewise in the pursuit of 
their aspirations—onward. For we want 
to grow properly, safely, wholesomely. 
This is our common desire and we are pre- 
pared for it, and mean it and are deter- 
mined to do it and have the stamina for it 
and are actually growing that way and 
providing for it, knowing, of course, what we 
can and what we cannot do. 

If this is true, then could any one fairly 
charge us with any desire to nullify the 
good work begun by the United States? 
No, positively no, one and one thousand 
times! For it would be illogical. 

That we are marching forward any one 
can see it, not in papers or records alone but 
chiefly in deeds. Our trade, our population, 
our public works, our sanitation, our public 
education, all ‘are steadily growing. And 
men of qualifications—Americans with the 
coéperation of Filipinos as of yore, or Fili- 
pinos educated and trained in American or 
European universities as to-day, with the 
codperation of Americans, are couching 
our growth. 

The following tables will show such a 
growth: 


Our TRADE FOR THE LAST THREE YEARS 


IMPORTS PESOS EXPORTS PESOS TOTAL PESOS 


1916... 90,992,675 139,874,365 230,867,040 
1917 . . 131,594,061 191,208,613 322,802,674 
1918 . . 197,198,423 270,388,964 467,587,387 
Two Cuter ITEMs Or Our BuDGET 
GENERAL WELFARE SERVICE _— PESOS 
BOLT Gok Lhe Qa ae wel 29,437,890.53 
1918 US eet sree Teast 34,764,539.11 
OUTLAYS AND INVESTMENTS PESOS 
1 Wie er Naa ae? ei Crom a ia Li 3,992,291.45 
LOLS tec dead suis caeeeicn Min ae atketatec : 6,641,943.08 


Figures in pesos or dollars and cents have 
been selected as the most accurate means to 
determine how we go along. 
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Cures Punctures 
the World Over 


Monkey Grip Tire Patch positively 
and permanently repairs any puncture 
in 3 minutes for lc. Road heat makes 


it an inseparable part of the tube— 
it can’t creep or loosen. 
The whole world likes Monkey 
Grip, the original tire patch. You'll 


find it in Australia, Europe, Asia— 
wherever motor cars go. You'll 
also find it at nearby garages, filling 
stations and auto supply dealers’. 
Touring Size, $1.75; Medium Size, $1.00; 
Cycle, 60c 
If you can’t find it send us $1 for 
100 Puncture Package, postpaid. 
The MOCO CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Augusta, Ga. 
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Miss Mildred Anderson Mr. Hilding Anderson 


She Took His Place 


and earned $276.80 in her first month 


Hilding Anderson went towar. So Mildred Anderson, his sister, took his place as our representative. 
She found it easy to make money from the very start, for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 

Home Journal and The Country Gentleman are universally known and liked by nearly everybody. 
Her first month's profits were $276.80! 


We’ve a Place for YOU 


We need more men and women to act for us locally. If you want money, we want you. The 
field opportunity is growing faster than we can recruit field workers. You can give us— 


Spare Hours or Full Time 


In either case, we'll pay you on an “overtime” scale. Scores of our workers 
average $1.00 an hour profit —$5.00, $10.00, $30.00 a week. For full time, an 
energetic worker can earn $50.00 a week from the start; $100.00 later. 


The business.you secure will be permanently yours. 
profit as new orders, your income will increase each year. 
To learn all about our cash offer, clip the coupon below and mail it NOW. 


swnnennnnnnsenssnnennssenneensSCISSORS HER E=+--++------20--0--002-02 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
697 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how your representatives earn $1.00 an hour. 
to do that myself, 


Moreover, as renewals pay you the same 


I'd like 


Name 
Address. 
City 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


There are three strong appeals in Heinz 
Oven Baked Beans. 
palate, the appeal to reason, and the appeal 


The appeal to the 


to the pocketbook. Selected, first quality 
beans, baked in the Heinz way—in dry heat, 
in real ovens—combined with the Heinz 
rich tomato sauce and tender strips of pork. 
A ready cooked food that is delicious, 
nutritive and economical. 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 


Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


| the history of 


| behind the 


|} the Filipino 


| sale changes 
| effected in the 
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After going over the preceding figures, 
with millions and millions yearly appro- 
priated to promote modern highways, 
sanitation, education, trade, and so on, one 
will readily see that we are on the go all the 
time in the Philippines and that we are 
getting the most out of America’s labors 
here. We are a young country, with abso- 
lutely no desire to spare either effort or 
expense to qualify ourselves both as a 
nation and as factors of human progress in 
the Orient. For we know that here as in 
America and elsewhere the unfit to go are 
left behind. And we don’t want to be left 
behind. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
give us no credit for all that we patiently, 
earnestly have been doing within our possi- 
bilities—however small. 

It is in one’s sense of justice that one 
must give us whatever recognition is due us 
and in this way one will be fair to us as per 
God’s will and we will be happy as is God’s 
purpose. 


Back Numbers of History 


Elsewhere in this article I made some 
mention of back numbers of American 
history. By it I wanted to mean American 
history in the islands. One afternoon, al- 
most right after lunch, I was with General 
McIntyre at the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee room, House of Representatives at 
Washington, on the occasion of the hearing 
of the Philippine Mission jointly by the 
committees of both the Senate and the 
House on the Philippines and Insular 
Affairs respectively. While commenting, 
dwelling otherwise or talking on Philippine 
matters I told the general how amazing it 
wastoseemany Americans after so lengthily 
residing in the islands, so unusually unfa- 
miliar with—or not believing or trying to ig- 
nore—the great strides forward Americans 
and Filipinos have been making during the 
last two decades, particularly during the 
last three years, and that it was still more 
amazing to see them living with events of 
1898—or earlier years still. This, however, 
did not sound as entirely new to him, for in 
turn he said: ‘‘ Well, they are simply the 
back numbers 
of ~ American 
history in the 
Philippines. 
Sorry, but we 
can’t help it.” 

So apt a de- 
scription! For 
indeed these 
Americans are 
still living with 
the first instead 
of the twenti- 
eth volume of 


achievements 
of the United 
States in the 
Philippine 
Islands. No 
wonder to see 
them so much 


times! To 
them progress 
ceased to move 
forward in the 
islands in 1899 
or 1900 or 1901. 
And to them 


people of to- 
day are the 
same people of 
1898—not a 
single step 
ahead ever 
since! They do 
notrealize—far 
less appreci- 
ate—thewhole- 


ideology of the 
people— from 
Spanish or 
Latin ways to 
Anglo-Saxon 
or American 
ways— of course not in what is basically 
Filipino. They fail to see that we already 
have assimilated American ways and insti- 
tutions business, educational, political, 
democratic—subject of course to such modi- 
fications as have been or are required by 
our peculiar local conditions but without 
losing any of what is essentially or other- 
wise good in us. They can’t understand 
that this is but the logical sequel of the 
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efforts of a race craving for advancem, 
striving hard for it. 

I recently met Mr. Klass, of New Y| 
who a few weeks ago came to Manila 1; 
his charming wife for the second time s> 
four or five years ago, and he assured) 
that he could hardly recognize the city»; 
so much improvement done in so sho). 
time and that, with such a handsome fie'; 
chances, he felt crazy with it, insteai, 
Shanghai, both for business and as a pl, 


Whose Face is Slapped? 


Like him are many incoming tours 
Americans and others. And like Maj; 
the provinces have also made great hi} 
way. 

In trying to belittle the efforts and: 
sults so positively attained by the Fili)| 
people during their association with Ar} 
ica, many or most American writers o+ 
look the fact that in attempting to de} 
our progress or slight the efforts of 
people rather than at our own attainme ; 
they deface the work so successfully un); 
taken by their own people. It shoulc; 
borne in mind, however, that it is no; 
our face that they slap—at their own. 

The work of America and the Philipp » 
has been a joint one during the last \ 
decades and as the success of one is ni} 
rally the success of the other—of hot) 
them, not of any one of them—it woul: 
simply ridiculous for any one of then \ 
claim it alone for herself. America’s gei | 
would have been absolutely of no aya; 
it had not found a ready ground and a | 
readier people, both confiding in her y¢ 
and confident of their own possibili’ 
efficiently to coéperate. Thus one c( 
not properly slight or minimize the me 
of any one of them without minimizin; | 
slighting those of the other. To Ameri: 
accomplishments here, which cannot ' 
properly be estimated, the whole-heai | 
praise of both my people and the rest of ¢ 
Orient and of all other still dependent | - 
ples surely goes. 

Unfortunately the knowledge of suc: 
work is kept back from the great majo j 

of the An- 
ican people j 
no other ti 
some malic’ s 
or misinfor | 
writers, 80> 
times of t1 
ownnationa J 
and son- 
times—and § 
latter case s 
still worse- / 
aliens of & 
most unde- 
able type, 12 
finding ? 
room in ti! 
own land c& 
to our shis 
with an em/j 
hand and} 
empty het 
and emp/ 
morals, ¢c- 
bloodedly? 
assume 1? 
wonderfulp: ? 
of a teacher 
with no pri; 
ple to tea; 
with no m- 
als for guid - 
and all fo! 
living. 

There sho! 
be a rigid / 
for the depoi- 
tion of st! 
nuisances. +” 
old belief the! 
was enough? 
be a Europ’! 
for anyone ) 
hold a do- 
neering PC 
tion in a 2° 
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Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen 


SNS 


Time Songs Again 


Everybody in the family will enjoy 
these songs. They bring back old 
memories to all. Here are a few out 
ofa biglistinournew book. Justmail 
thecoupon below for this book, free. 


Just a Song at Twilight 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Juanita 

Old Oaken Bucket 

Silver Threads Among the Gold 
In the Gloaming 


To Gulbransen Owners 


Theright way to treat a fine player- 
piano is to have it tuned, regulated 
and the tubes cleaned out every six 
months, at least. 


Are you keeping your fine instru- 
ment fine? 


CYRIGHT, 1920, G.- D. co. 


Gulbransen “Pedal -Touch” 


GULBRANSEN “pedal-touch”’ is satisfyingly different from that of the ordinary player-piano. You 
will notice it before you have made a dozen pedal strokes. The Gulbransen pedals feel firm yet move 


easily. You do not have to push hard or pedal fast. 


Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen 


We have just published a new book 
under the above title, contain- 
ing more than 50 pages telling of 
the fun you can have with the 
Gulbransen Player-Piano. 


Every kind of song you ever heard 
of, even songs in foreign languages, 
is listed. The best dance music of 
all kinds and ages is interestingly 
described. There are even detail 
suggestions for giving interesting 
new kinds of parties with the help 
of the Gulbransen. 


Send us the coupon below with your 
name and address and get a free 
copy of this new book. 


The “pedal-touch”’ of a player-piano is important—as important as “‘key-touch” to a hand pianist. 


Because, to the player-pianist, the pedals are the “keys” through which he produces expression. 


If the “pedal-touch’ is s##f it resists too much; it forces you to push hard. The reverse—a mushy “‘pedal- 
touch’’—resists too little; the pedals die away under your feet. You are forced to pedal fast just to keep 


the instrument playing. 


So, either stiff or mushy “pedal-touch” will make 
youwork hard—take thefun out of playing—and 
give you little opportunity for expression. That 
is why much player music sounds mechanical. 
Gulbransen “pedal-touch” is easy, responsive, 
natural—well, just exquisite! You pedal as the 
music requires—gently or firmly—always lei- 
surely, always relaxed, enjoying the music. 
That is why Gulbransen owners play so well— 
with so much expression. They have the instru- 
ment which permits it—invites it. And the 
rich, full, resonant tone of the Gulbransen 
helps give spirit to the music. 

You would enjoy a Gulbransen. You could play 
it well. Just try one at our dealer’s store. You 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 3232 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 


can locate him by the “ Baby at the Pedals” — 
actually playing the Gulbransen—in his win- 
dow. And send coupon below for our free book 


“Good Times with Your Gulbransen.”’ Tells all 
about the music available and the fun you can 


have. 
NATIONALLY PRICED 
Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, 


soldat thesame prices toeverybody, everywhere 
in the U. S., freight and war tax paid. Price 
branded in the back of each instrument at the 
factory. 


White Houses Modelmetre tan. ty. $725 
Country, Seat Model...) / . 625 
Suburban Model 550 


« 


FREE BOOK 
COUPON 
Write your name and address 
in the margin below and mail 


this coupon to GuLBRANSEN- 
Dickinson Co., 3232 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, for a 
tree copy of the new book 
«<Good Times with Your Gul- 
bransen.’’ 


pene et 


agent 
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(Continued from 
Page 58) 
out here, not for any ill 
purposes but as an hon- 
est trustee of the final 
destiny of the land. 

It is for this that all 
of us should do our 
respective bit in the 
common duty of en- 
lightening public 
opinion in the States 
about America’s success 
here, as well as that of 
the Filipino people 
themselves, of both of 
which every true Amer- 
ican should feel proud ° 
before the world and 
the rest of humankind, 
now and throughout 
the ages to come. 

While coming from 
the States via Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, 
on the steamship Em- 
press of Asia, I hap- 
pened to meet First 
Lieutenant Lory, of the 
British Army, who gave 
me the news that he saw 
two battalions of Fili- 
pinos in France. M. H. 
Bourrier, officer avia- 
teur, Mission Militaire 
Francaise en Siberie, 
also told me that he 
also heard of Filipino 
battalions in France. 

As I myself did not 
know of the existence of 
said battalions I simply 
repeat the authoritative 
statements of these two 
officers, who are now in Siberia. But consid- 
ering that there are about 20,000 Filipinos 
in San Francisco, as there estimated, about 
3000 in Brooklyn and other places in New 
York, quite a few thousand in Washington, 
District of Columbia, in Portland, Seattle, 
Alaska and other places of the United 
States, I take it safe to admit that number 
as possible, just as it is possible for us to 
have to-day about 12,000 or more Filipinos 
in the United States Army and Navy. Re- 
member that there are about 200,000 Fil- 
ipinos abroad—a good portion of them in 
the United States. 

It was indeed to be regretted that our 
National Guard did not have a chance to 
go to France and join the United States 
Army with the Filipino battalions already 
said to have been there. A larger number 
than 15,000 could have been recruited if 
they had only had the assurance of an early 
occasion to serve in France. Mexico was 
not the place for them, for we have nothing 
against the Mexicans and you could have 
neither reason nor pep to fight your friends; 
nor was Mesopotamia, for the Turks were 


Santa Maria Church, Santa Maria 


no inducement to them. They felt that 
way—and they were right—when the news 
about their going to Mexico was widely 
spread here. 


Not a Military Country 


However, training proceeded, notwith- 
standing their very poor equipment—with 
almost no uniforms, with hardly 5000 guns 
for 15,000 boys, almost no ammunitions, in 
many cases with the barren ground for bed, 
and the like. Of course you know that this 
is not a military country and military sup- 
plies must be scarce or come from the 
United States Army. They could not be 
improvised or manufactured here without 
due preparation for it. On the other hand, 
the United States Army itself needed most 
anything at home. And you can imagine 
that under such disappointing conditions 
and privations it was rather trying to keep 
the fire of enthusiasm very high, and yet 
they went to it enthusiastically, longing all 
the time for the moment’s notice to go. And 
such was their disappointment when they 


knew they could not go that after their dis- 
bandment many of them enlisted them- 
selves in the United States Army and Navy. 
While going on board the United States 
Transport Sherman to the United States 
last February I met on board 612 of the 
boys, all of them products of our public 
schools, intermediate, high and normal, 
and even college, I was assured by the boys 
themselves. They were good boys, with 
the looks of education on them. The Y. 
M. C. A. worker on board the Sherman 
said one Sunday morning in closing his ser- 
mon that he had never seen such a brilliant 
set of young men. It was a real piece of un- 
invited statement. The rest of the guard 
were more or less of the same quality. Of 
course there were exceptions in the guard— 
just as there are in most anything in human 
life or organization. 

It would be therefore unfair to say, as 
somebody did, that the National Guard 
boys were of the poorest and most ignorant 
types. In the United States or elsewhere 
a high-school student is never an ignorant 


type. 
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_ But these battalior 

in France, the organ. 
zation of the Nation: 
Guard and the enlisi 
ment in the Unite 
States Army and Nay 

to me are of much le! 
significance than th 

Red Cross work done {| 
our public schools, Re 
Cross work was starte 

in 1917, but was take 

up on a much larg. 
seale in 1918, whe 

thousands of bandag, 
for the wounded an 

many garments for th 

suffering people ¢ 

France and Belgiw 

weremade. Theamour 
of money subscribed b 

the school was: Senic 

Auxiliary 48,966 Pesc 

and Junior Auxiliar 

85,817.42 pesos, tota 

ing 134,783.42 peso, 

over 100,000 pesos ¢ 

this having been give 

directly to the Phili 

pine Chapter of the Re 

Cross for Military an 

Foreign .War Relie 

Practically all pupil 

and teachers becam 

members of the Re 

Ciross Society an 

helped widely in Libert 

Loan drives, the men 

bers of the Bureau (| 
Education alone sul 

scribing over 120,00 

pesos to the third loa 

Knowing what sacr 
fices these efforts hay 

very often entailed, the results are partici 

larly noteworthy. To my mind this is sti 

more significant than all Liberty Bon 

drives, three-quarters of the proceeds : 
which—as maliciously given out by som 

body—came from banks and business me 

and one-quarter from the people, just tl 

same as in America, where three-quarte 

of all Liberty and Victory Loan proceed 

the papers say, came from banks and bus 

ness men and one-quarter from the people- 

exactly the same. 


Red Cross in the Schools 


But coming back to this Red Cross wor 
of our public schools, don’t you find | 
really touching as a beautiful omen of wh: 
the attitude and sentiment of the country, 
children is and will be toward America ar 
mankind? Is it not a charming step by 01 
children toward the brotherhood of men? 

Let us hope that we also may call < 
France and Belgium when the day come 
I hope they will not fail us. 

(Concluded on Page 63) 


Governor-General Harrison (in White), Reviewing the National Guard Officers in Their Training Camp 
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(ie ofthe greatest monuments the United 
as is solidly building in the Philippines 
lye our future official and universal lan- 
se—the American language. Contrary 

pain’s failure to spread Spanish the 
utry over, English—or American rather, 
-yme Britishers despisingly speak of the 
nrican English and, if I were an Amer- 
1 I would flatly reject the nonuse of 
. is my own, and feel proud to be able 
<ow Lowell’s, Emerson’s, Longfellow’s, 
eothers’ writings in opposition to those 

rnold’s, Carlyle’s, or Tennyson’s or 
hs’ from the other side of the Atlantic. 
,ish—and book English, mind you—is 
riding so soundly in the Philippines, 
«so steadily, that America’s efforts or 
efforts of those Americans who have 
4en with might and main to give the 
jinos a common language will be in full 
y-bearing season in about ten or fifteen 
¢sfrom now. Twenty is rather too long 
-y. This does not mean, however, 
¢ we never had or have no means of 
irstanding of our own between our- 
hs. Tagalog, for obvious reasons of ori- 
ais quite easily understood all over the 
i try, though of course very few foreign- 
sot it yet. The revolution of 1896-98 
nlusively proved this. 

( course, it would be idle to ignore 
ish as one of the efficient means of lin- 
jie connection in the past as to-day be- 
«n Tagalogs, Visayans, Pampangans and 
trs—the Moros even. But I should say 
ar, for English is coming—and a good 
«to the full credit of America’s might 
«main. 

}> need whatsoever for any lion and 
1) childish stories. 

jo other two peoples of so different races 
1e American and Filipino people ever 
=» together to find—or try to find—a 
ping test in that fortunate and timely 
a ‘ing and to learn how to love each other 
acerely, so earnestly, not for any selfish 
sm but for the sake of man—a high mo- 
rindeed—at a time and under such cir- 
istances as would not easily foster any 
( task on earth. 


The Reconstruction Period 


). 1898 conditions in the Far East were 
1 far from being favorable to weaker 
les and Europe was the inflexible ruler 
ie destinies of both Easts. Japan was 
ywhat she is to-day. America was rather 
trely business nation. No idea of self- 
irmination ever yet crossed the sanctu- 
yof human rights, and theories on su- 
»r and inferior races continued to obtain 
|| Japan, to the great rejoicing of Amer- 
43 and Orientals, landed her fatal knock- 
(on the enormous bear of the North— 
Usia, the invincible Russia—which shook 
(foundation of such racial theories and 
)1ed the eyes of the subjugated Far East. 
nortly before that time Americans and 
hinos met together for the successful 
-ecution of the war against Spain, which 
id as we all know—Americans and 
hinos first fighting together against 
yilards, then Filipinos against Amer- 
a8, then final victory on the side of the 
mricans and then peace and reconstruc- 
Jwork. Not as victors and vanquished, 
nricans and Filipinos though they were. 
n past was buried deep and treated ac- 
lingly and the reconstruction task was 
ily shouldered by them gracefully, 
\rfully. 

‘f course there were occasions in which 
i1 on the part of the Filipinos seemed 
ilamentally to shiver; in which Amer- 
as of the undesirable type did their ut- 
t to make true friendship between the 
/ peoples rather difficult and to shock it 
19st to a break; and in which the hori- 
of our aspirations looked, indeed, very 
cmy tous. Indeed, there were instances 
‘hich we were really afraid that Amer- 
é investments in the Philippines were 
sidered as of higher import than our 
von’s interests and that the latter were 
*endent on the former. However, as the 
€ in Washington, District of Columbia, 
F deviated from their true course, the 
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soreheads lost their place in the Philippines, 
faith revived and a true spirit of codpera- 
tion for the supreme ideal to-day prevails 
among Americans—not all of them possi- 
bly—and Filipinos, and American business 
men, ‘as others, at last realize that trade 
here is in Filipino hands; that they are here 
to do business with the Filipinos and that 
they must proceed accordingly. 

In fact, Americans and Filipinos have 
something in common in the East—a free 
East—and this is being accomplished won- 
derfully, once and for all. The beauty of 
their work consists of its influence for the 
better on other peoples in the East and for 
the West to realize that its policies in the 
Orient must undergo wholesale changes. 
Of course, some would seem rather slow or 
too proud to grasp this, but it is coming. 
Such is the sterling glory of Americans in 
the Philippines. Such are the motives. of 
gratitude of Filipinos to Americans—their 
connecting link forever. 


America in the Far East 


America’s contribution to human prog- 
ress in the Far East will certainly hold a 
very prominent place in world history and 
fill a voluminous chapter of achievements. 
It is she who made such gigantic strides for- 
ward possible and it is her determination to 
carry her work to a successful finish that is 
forcefully attracting the attention of other 
world powers and compelling them to fol- 
low her. She surely will eventually make 
man’s betterment the common slogan of 
humanity. 

America has thus brought to an end the 
hateful age of domination of the weaker by 
the stronger and opened the door of a new 
world for mankind, where both the stronger 
and the weaker may dwell together in har- 
monious association and where, like indi- 
viduals, nations may face each other as 
equals and friends. It is true that we are 
just at the beginning of this new age. Let 
us hope, however, that blood in the recent 
war has not been so richly shed in vain. 

The Filipinos are legitimately proud of 


-having furnished the occasion for such a 


noble undertaking in the Far East, as well 
as of her share therein, however small and 
humble, and gratitude and love and respect 
for America fill its heart. America can be 
justly proud of her task, the grandeur and 
magnitude of which can only be fully appre- 
ciated upon the completion of the weaker’s 
redemption. 

Nothing in this article, however, should 
be construed as in any way to mean that 
both the American and Filipino sides of the 
Philippine case are free from founded criti- 
cism, or that we are rather inclined to avoid 
it. By all means, no! We love criticism— 
we invite it. But we want it in a construc- 
tive way, in a manner that we may profit 
by it; that may be helpful to us in bringing 
about a remedial action, particularly for 
those who are officially situated to take it. 
For without it criticism would be cheap and 
just a mere commonplace. And if made by 
one who could have done something in our 
behalf but failed to, then cheaper still and 
more ridiculous. For he was not paid 
merely to criticize and ridicule us; he was 
expected to bring about a better condition, 
to show his ability in that sense and that was 
what he was paid for, if he was a public 
servant. If he failed to do it, then what was 
he—a failure, paid for being a failure? It is 
not enough simply to be telling us that we 
are this and that way, to be jumping on us 
left and right and to be nervous and 
grouchy with us—allow me the use of a 
slang word just for this—for none would 
gain, andno one is fit to do any, constructive 
work in that mood. 

Earnestly we are looking forward for 
Americans, particularly those staying with 
us in trade or otherwise, to be just to us and 
to themselves. Many of our American 
critics would seem to act under the quite 
irresistible influence of old-fashioned Euro- 
pean theories on colonialism. Possibly be- 
cause they mistake the Philippines for a 
spoil, for a loot, to do with as they pleased, 
as someone said some time in 1913, which 
perhaps makes them feel themselves and 
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act as a proud knight in armor or a Roman 
conqueror. But by acting in this wise they 
are getting away from the spirit of the new 
age and are not doing any justice to them- 
selves. We sincerely regret it. We are by 
no means a colony of America, much to 
any one’s regret, and with us there is no 
room for knights or conquerors, save per- 
haps the Knights of Columbus or of Pythias 
or Templar. To entertain the idea that 
America bought us from Spain as a piece of 
salable property should make every true 
American feel ashamed of himself. It is ut- 
terly un-American so to think, for whatever 
money the United States paid to Spain for 
any Philippine consideration was paid only 
to expedite Spain’s relinquishing her sov- 
ereignty over the islands so that America’s 
purpose to liberate the Filipino people 
might also be expedited. Not otherwise. 
It was not a purchase price. Show me 
where Congress provided for it as such a 
price and I will follow you right there to 
show you in turn that you are making a 
sad mistake. Congress could never have 
fostered any slavery ideas or any deals in 
human beings after your Civil War. It 
would simply put it to shame before the 
world. 

At this juncture I should make it clear 
that it is not the purpose of this article to 
criticize. Of course there is plenty of 
ground to bitterly criticize both Americans 
and Filipinos here. But this article is not 
intended for it nor its illustrations, which 
havejbeen selected to be true representatives 
of their respective types. I only would as- 
sert that actual progress since 1916 can fa- 
vorably face all predictions made against us 
before that time and that it would seem that 
these predictions were the result of listening 
to hearsay and of inability to understand 
our language and ourselves rather than of 
a careful digest of facts. To quote an 
instance, when former War Secretary 
Dickinson in his report to the President, 
November 23, 1910, said that ‘‘It is a de- 
lusion to encourage the Filipino people in 
the hope that the administration of the 
islands will be turned over to them within 
the time of the present generation” he be- 
trayed himself as having approached the 
Philippine problem when he visited the 
islands in a manner that was not befitting 
himself in his high capacity as Secretary of 
War, then, nor the case, and this perhaps 
under the influence of informers (sicofantes). 


Mr. Taft’s Utterance 


On the other hand, former Secretary of 
War Taft showed real statesmanship and 
foresight when speaking here, October 16, 
1907, on the inauguration of the Philippine 
Assembly he said: ‘‘The avowed policy of 
the National Administration—under Presi- 
dents McKinley and Roosevelt—to prepare 
the Filipinos for popular self-government 
must logically reduce and finally end the 
sovereignty of the United States in these 
Islands, unless it shall seem wise to the 
American and the Filipino people, on ac- 
count of mutually beneficial trade relations 
and possible advantage to the Islands in 
their foreign relations that the bond shall 
not be completely severed.’’ This is ex- 
actly the case to-day, and the mood of 
public opinion is most favorable for both 
people to meet halfway, as they ought to. 

Hereafter, not within the term of five 
years from the day Philippine independ- 
ence starts, the following things will 
happen: 

All that the United States has done for 
the people will be unfailingly continued and 
improved upon wherever and whenever 
necessary, with the people’s rights and 
privileges jealously preserved and safe- 
guarded. The humiliating classification of 
taos, as still used by some non-Filipinos, 
will be but little more than a memory then 
or merely a fairy tale for our children. 

Within fifteen years from now, not from 
the day Philippine independence starts, 
English will be almost the universal official 
language of the Philippines and within 
possibly ten years it is likely to be the 
language of both Houses of Congress. Our 
English may not then be so absolutely pure 
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as the old English of Shakspere, but it will 
be as perfectly correct and intelligible as 
any English spoken or written on earth. It 
will not be confined to commercial centers. 
But local dialects at the same time will be 
more intensely cultivated. For it would be 
in vain to try to suppress the natural means 
of communication of the race, as it would 
be futile to hope that English will be our 
chief language in the sanctity of our homes. 

Epidemics and bodily ills and infirmities 
will be rigorously guarded against as to-day 
as a serious menace to the vigorous exist- 
ence of the nation and growth of the race. 

As in the United States, justice will be 
maintained as the people’s highest pre- 
rogative. 

Public works, roads, markets, artesian 
wells, telegraphs and posts and telegraph 
routes, transportation and all those other 
agencies which have been installed by the 
United States will be taken care of, con- 
tinued and improved upon to form a 
system of public commodities, complete 
fully to meet the needs of the sound and 
rapid growth of the nation. 

The system of sporadic appropriations, 
so effectively brought to an end two years 
ago through the inauguration of our budget 
system, is a healthy indication of the quasi- 
impossibility for the pork-barrel system to 
have room hereafter in our legislation. 


A Dying Race 


Public education will be as popular as 
can be desired, following the present steps, 
but will be reshaped efficiently to couch 
a high national spirit—the spirit of the 
race—and to respond to the calls of our 
land. In closing this paragraph I must 
emphasize the fact that the first act origi- 
nated in the first Philippine Assembly in 
1907 appropriated 1,000,000 pesos for cen- 
tral and country schools, besides the regular 
educational appropriations, to make edu- 
cation actually popular. 

I saw Hawaiians in Honolulu—pure 
Hawaiians, big-sized vigorous fellows who 
numbered two or three hundred thousand, 
according to historians, when foreigners— 
Americans, Europeans—first trodded over 
the country, and who have been appall- 
ingly decreasing ever since, there being 
only about 16,000 pure-blooded and 20,000 
or a little more of mixed blood to-day. 
They are rather, or “‘in fact,’”’ I should say, 
a dying race, and their fate is realistically 
suggested in their music—sad, penetrat- 
ingly sad; heart-racking as the hopeless 
plight of their former kingdom. It makes 
me feel doubtful, indeed, as to whether as a 
race worth speaking of they would live any 
longer than fifty years. 

I also saw in Omaha and other stations of 
the West, Indians—men and women and 
children—in ragged dirty clothing, looking 
miserable, all in utterly pitiful conditions; 
an awtul sight indeed amid the wealth, 
prosperity and civilization of that great 
country. Their number is also decreasing, I 
was assured—or not increasing at least. 
I hope, however, that both Hawaiians and 
Indians can still be saved through rigorous 
sanitation and better medical attendance 
and that the United States will determin- 
edly save them. 

I stayed ten hours only in Honolulu, and 
about four months in the States—a time, 
however, longer than that employed in 
coming to Manila from Vladivostok, lis- 
tening here and there for a week or so, then 
parting, and then writing about the whole 
Philippines. I wish I could have remained 
longer in both countries, to know the life 
of these two races better, and then write 
about them. But under the circumstances 
would it be proper for me to judge the 
United States through the miserable- 
looking Indians and the rapidly disap- 
pearing Hawaiians? No, a thousand times 
no! It would be unfair, wholly unjust. 

When I come again I might—if I stay 
longer. But not before then. For I feel I 
owe my readers something substantial, 
truthful, up to date, not back-yard stories, 
not back numbers of American history, 
good only as a reference for the past, not as 
a record of the on-going present. 


AN BY €. E, DAVIS 
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HERE seem to be signs of the develop- 

ment herein of some considerable grab 
¢ of all-round sporting information past 
7. present. If there is anything you want 
lyou have to do is to cross your fingers 
1 wish for it andit comesalong. To-day’s 
al brings a letter from my old friend 
{-ace Kephart, many years ago librarian 
{he Mercantile Library of St. Louis and, 
s{ have always thought, the best-posted 
»1 in America on early Americana. Here 
» have all the needed information about 
t late Mr. Hawken, who he was and what 
«lid: 


You ask ‘Who was Old Man Hawken? 
Vat were his initials? When did he live 
1 when did he die?’ 

About twenty-four years ago, when I was 
sag in St. Louis, I bought from William 
\ right a Hawken rifie that had remained 
ntock and had never been fired. For con- 
nation of its make I took it to one of 
ivken’s surviving workmen, Charles 
iver, who was still practicing the gun- 
rth’s trade, though nearly eighty years 
|, The rifle had no maker’s brand and 
iver would pass no judgment until he re- 
sved the lock and examined it. Then he 
slaimed: ‘Ja, dot iss shenuine Hawken 
i. I make dot lock, py golly, mineself, 
ae as forty year ago.’ This is the rifle 
tt I afterward presented to the Missouri 
{torical Society, as mentioned in THE 
.URDAY EVENING Post. 

Certain tests that I made with this an- 
iit piece and articles that I wrote about 
> rew out a long discussion of the qualities 
{ld-time American rifles, in the course of 
»ch I took pains to investigate the his- 
cr of the Hawkens and to determine just 
rit it was that made them the premier 
i: makers of the old West. For that is 
sit they were in the half century preced- 
athe Civil War. Among the fur traders, 
rypers, explorers, sportsmen and Indian 
¢ters of that period, from General Ash- 
»s first fort on the Yellowstone to the 
1 days of Kit Carson at Taos, the name 
ivken on a firearm was one to swear by. 
han it was mispronounced Hawkins and 
( may find it so spelled in various books, 
I give it in proper form. 

Jacob Hawken, the elder and more cele- 
ited of two brothers who made Hawken 
iis for the old mountain men, was born in 
lrerstown, Maryland, in 1786, of Penn- 
yrania Dutch ancestry. It is not known 
i; when he moved to the territory of 
\souri; but in the first St. Louis direc- 
c7, published in 1821, there is this entry: 
Ewken, Jacob, gunsmith, 214 North 
Jin Street.’ 

His brother Samuel—born in Hagers- 
on, October 26, 1792—joined Jacob in 
tLouis and went into partnership with 
it in 1822. Some time before 1832 the 
tshop was moved to Number 33 Wash- 
1:0n Avenue, near Main.” 


The Last Genuine Hawken 


Jacob died during the cholera epidemic 
it. Louis, May 9,1849. Samuel continued 
ft business until 1859, when he sold out 
1, made a trip to Colorado with his son, 
éauel William S. Hawken, a trapper, bet- 
eknown to his fellows as Jake Hawken’s 
«hew. Samuel returned to St. Louis in 
¢1 and spent his last days at his country 
lee near the city. 

The Hawken shop was bought in 1862 
jmy old friend, John P. Gemmer, who 
cducted it at Number 700 North Third 
tzet, near the Eads Bridge. Gemmer had 
€n one of the Hawken workmen and 
iw more about the old rifles than any 
ter man living in my time. He had sev- 
r of them in stock left over from the 
trinallot. Some were branded ‘Hawken,’ 
ters were not. Old Samuel, he told me, 
s a regular habitué of the shop as long as 
¢ived and could scarcely keep his hands 
{the tools. Once Gemmer let him don 
f apron and make a rifle complete, as he 
# done in years gone by. This the old man 

to Charles F. Filley, who afterward 
Isented it to the Missouri Historical 
Gety. It was the last genuine Hawken 
i» ever made. Gemmer himself operated 
| business for fifty-three years. He re- 
id in 1915 and died recently at his home 
nSt. Louis, aged eighty-one years. His 
ection of rare old firearms is now with 

Missouri Historical Society. 
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“A Hawken rifle that belonged to Kit 
Carson was left by him to the Montezuma 
Lodge, F. & A. M., of Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico, where it is now preserved. It bears 
Samuel Hawken’s stamp. From a descrip- 
tion and photograph in my possession I can 
see that it resembles the one I used to own, 
though shorter in the barrel. 

“Some of the Hawken rifles, particularly 
those of early pattern, were stocked to the 
muzzle; but the fashion changed to half 
stock. They were made to order for men 
who knew exactly what they wanted, and 
of any size that might be preferred; but 
there was a certain standard proved by ex- 
perience that most Western hunters found 
satisfactory—a thirty-four-inch heavy oc- 
tagon barrel, about .53 caliber, taking a 
half-ounce ball, with low sights, double-set 
triggers and a light stock with hollowed 
butt. The total weight was usually from ten 
and a half to twelve pounds, most of it be- 
ing in the barrel. Occasionally a long-range 
piece would be made that weighed eighteen 
to twenty pounds.” 


Daniel Boone’s Rifle 


“In testing my own Hawken I found that 
it would shoot straight with any powder 
charge up to a one-to-one load—equal 
weights of powder and ball. With a round 
ball of pure lead weighing 217 grains, 
patched with fine linen so that it fitted 
tight, and 205 grains of powder it gave 
a very low trajectory and great smashing 
power, and yet the recoil was no more 
severe than that of a .45-caliber breech- 
loader charged with seventy grains of pow- 
der and a 500-grain service bullet. This 
rather surprising result was due to the 
slow twist of rifling—all that a round 
ball requires—the slight bearing in the 
grooves, the greased patch and the fact 
that the ball was ready-seated in the grooves 
before firing. For ordinary shooting the 
customary charge of powder was only half 
the weight of the bullet and the recoil then 
was almost unnoticeable. With this load it 
would shoot practically flat up to 150 yards 
and with extreme accuracy. By adding 
more powder it would still shoot straight 
and would kill at 200 to 250 yards with 
common round ball. With sugar-loaf bul- 
let, seated with a false muzzle, I would back 
it to hit a standard bull’s-eye nineteen 
times out of twenty or better at 500 yards. 

““Some time ago I saw an article about 
rifles formerly owned by Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett. There is another one 
of Boone’s that has a well-authenticated 
record. Itismentioned in Roosevelt’s Win- 
ning of the West. In 1898 I got a photo- 
graph and description of this piece from its 
owner, Col. Reuben T. Durrett, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and published them in a 
sportsmen’s paper. This rifle was made by 
Michael Humble, of Louisville, in 1782, ex- 
pressly for Boone, who gave or sold it to 
Capt. James Patton. Colonel Durrett pur- 
chased it in 1852 from William Marshall, 
who had married the Widow Patton. 

“This rifle weighs eleven pounds. It has 
a 4834-inch barrel and is of .44 caliber, 
taking fifty-four round balls to the pound. 
The relatively small caliber as compared to 
that of the Hawken rifles was owing to the 
different kind of service demanded of the 
weapon. Boone’s hunting and Indian fight- 
ing was in a heavily forested country, where 
the shooting nearly always was at short 
range, and he had no grizzly bears to kill. 

“‘T donot know whether Colonel Durrett 
is still living or not, but one could learn 
where the rifle is now preserved by apply- 
ing to the secretary of the Filson Club, 
Louisville, Kentucky.” 


I have seen the Kit Carson rifle in Santa 
Fé, but did not know it was a Hawken—I 
did not find any name on it as I now recall 
the facts. Now since we have got started, 
there are more Hawken letters. Isn’t it 
fine to make alive again an honest artist 
who once took pride in good work? Mr. 
William Streeter of St. Louis—a man 
eighty-two years old—says: ‘“‘I knew Uncle 
Sammy Hawken, as he was called. His 
grandson is an acquaintance of mine. Do 
you care to know anything more about Mr. 
Hawken’s history?” 

Sure we do; and that answer goes also 
for Mr. J. S. McMichael, of Litchfield, 
Illinois, who writes that he can tell about 
Old Man Hawken too. 
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There was a dead weight of finality in her 
words. She rose heavily. As Sister Meni- 
fee departed Aunt Dilsey became aware of 
the presence of Jeff Poindexter. He was 
emerging from behind the door. 

“Been hidin’ inside dat kitchen lis’enin’, 
I s’pose?”’ demanded Aunt Dilsey. 

“‘Couldn’t help frum hearin’,”’ admitted 
Jeff. It was evident that he was not deeply 
grieved over the failure of Sister Menifee to 
make headway.against Aunt Dilsey’s op- 
position. ‘At de last you suttinly give dat 
woman her marchin’ orders, didn’t you, 
Aunt Dilsey?” 

‘“An’ sech wuz my intention frum de 
start off,” she confided. ‘*‘ Minute she come 
th’ough dat back gate yonder I knowed 
whut she wuz comin’ fur an’ I wuz set an’ 
ready wid de words waitin’ on de tip of my 
tongue.” 

“Me, I don’t fancy dat Duvall neither,”’ 
stated Jeff. “I ain’t been sayin’ much 
*bout him one way or ’nother but I been 
doin’ a heap o’ steddyin’.”’ 

“Yas, I knows all bout dat too,’”’ snapped 
Aunt Dilsey. ‘‘I got eyes in my haid. You 
los’ yore taste fur dis yere big-talkin’, fine- 
lookin’ man jes ez soon ez he started‘spark- 
in’ round dat tore-down limb of a ’Phelia 
Stubblefield. Whut ails you is you is 
jealous; hadn’t been fur dat I lay you’d 
be runnin’ round wid yore tongue hangin’ 
out suckin’ in ever’thing he sez ez de gospil 
truth same ez a lot of dese other weak- 
minded ones is doin’. Oh, I knows you, 
boy, frum ze ground up! An’ furthermo’ 
I knows dis Doct’ Duvall likewise also, 
even if I ain’t never seen him but oncet or 
twicet sence fust he come yere to dis town 
all dress’ up lak a persidin’ elder. I don’t 
lak his looks an’ I don’t lak his ways, 
jedgin’ by whut I hears of ’em frum dis one 
an’ dat one, an’ most in special I don’t lak 
his color. He ain’t clear black lak whut 
I is, an’ he ain’t muddy brown lak whut 
you is, neither he ain’t high yaller lak some 
is. To me he looks most of all lak de ground 
side of a nickel wahtermelon. An’ in all de 
goin’ on sixty-two yeahs of my life I ain’t 
never seen no pussun callin’ theyselves 
Affikins dat had dat kind of asickly greenish- 
yaller-whitish complexion but whut trouble 
come pourin’ frum ’em sooner or later, an’ 
most gin’rally sooner, lak manna pourin’ 
from de gourd of de Prophet Jonah. Dat 
man is a ravelin’ wolf ef ever I seen one.” 

‘‘Whut kind of a wolf did you say, Aunt 
Dilsey?’’ asked Jeff. 

“Consult de Scriptures an’ you won’t be 
so ignunt,”’ she answered crushingly. ‘‘Con- 
sult de Scriptures an’ you'll read whar de 
ravelin’ wolf come down on de fold, an’ 
whut he done to de fold after he’d done 
come down on it wuz more’n aplenty. An’ 
now, boy, you git on out of my kitchen an’ 
go on ’bout yore business—ef you’s got any 
business, w’ich I doubts. I ain’t got no 
mo’ time to waste on you den whut I is 
on dat flighty-haided Eldora Menifee, 
a-traipsin’ round frum one back do’ to 
‘nother with her talk ’bout ladies’ auxil- 
iaries an’ gittin’ yo rights fur a dollah down 
an’ twenty cents a week.” 

Jeff faded away. It was comforting in a 
way to find Aunt Dilsey on his. side, even 
though her manner rather indicated she 
resented the fact that he was on hers. A 
few evenings later he found out something 
else. He was made to know that in another 
and entirely unsuspected quarter the en- 
deavors of the diligently crusading and or- 
ganizing Duvall person had roused more 
than a passing curiosity. 

One evening, supper being over, Judge 
Priest lingered on in his low-ceiled dining 
room smoking his corncob pipe while Jeff 
cleared away the supper dishes. It was the 
same high-voiced deliberately ungrammat- 
ical Judge Priest that the kindly reader may 
recall—somewhat older than at last ac- 
counts, somewhat slower in his step—but 
then he never had been given to fast move- 
ments—and perhaps just a trifle balder. 

““Wuz dey anythin’ else you wanted, 
jedge, ’fore I locks up de back of de house 
an’ lights out?” Jeff inquired when the 
table had been reset for breakfast. 

“Yes, I think mebbe there was,” drawled 
theold man. He hesitated a moment almost 
as though at a loss for a proper phrasing of 
the thing he meant to say next. Then: 
‘Jeff, what’s come over your race in this 
town here lately?” 

“‘Meanin’ w’ich, suh?”’ countered Jeff. 
“Me, I ain’t notice nothin’ out of de way— 
nothin’ particular.” 
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“Haven’t you? Well, I think I have. 
Jeff, I don’t want to be put in the position 
of pryin’ into the private and the personal 
affairs of other folks, regardless of color. 
I have to do enough of that sort of thing in 
my official capacity when I’m settin’ in 
judgment up at the big courthouse. But 
unless I can get some confidential informa- 
tion frum you I don’t know where else I’m 
likely to get it, and at the same time I sort 
of feel as if I should try to get hold of it 
somewheres or other ef it’s humanly pos- 
sible.” 

Yiasusuh. 4 

“‘Now heretofore in this community the 
two races—white and black—have got 
along purty tolerably well together. We 
managed to put up with your shortcomings 
and you managed to put up with ours, 
which at times may have been considerable 
of a strain on both sides. Still we’ve done 
it. But it seems to me here of late there’s 
been a kind of an undercurrent of discon- 
tent stirrin’ amongst you people—and no 
logical reason fur it either, so fur as I kin 
see. Yet there it is. 

““There was that rumpus two-three weeks 
ago down in Market Square. A little more 
and that affair could have growed into a 
first-class race riot. And here last Satur- 
day night followed that mix-up out by the 
Union Depot-when Policeman Gip Futtrell 
got all carved up and two darkies got purty 
extensively shot. And night before last the 
trouble that occurred on that Belt Line car 
out in Hollandville; that looked mighty 
threatenin’, too, fur a while. And in be- 
tween all these more serious things a lot of 
little unpleasantnesses keep croppin’ up— 
always takin’ the form of friction between 
whites and blacks. 

**One of these here occurrences might be 
what you’d call an accident and two of 
them in rapid succession a coincidence, but 
it looks to me like now it’s gettin’ to be a 
habit. It’s leadin’ to bad blood and what’s 
worse it’s leadin’ to a lot of spilt blood and 
our city gettin’ a bad name and all that. 

“And I know the respectable black folks 
in this town don’t want that to happen 
any more than the respectable white peo- 
ple do. 

“Now then, Jeff, what’s at the bottom of 
all this—I mean on your side of the color 
line? Who’s stirrin’ up old grudges and 
kindlin’ new ones? I’ve sort of got my own 
private suspicions, but I’d like to see if your 
idees run along with mine. Got any sug- 
gestions as to the underlying causes of this 
ill feelin’ that’s sprung up so lately and 
without any good reason for it either so fur 
ez I kin see?”’ 5 

Now ordinarily Jeff would have held 
firmly to the doctrine that white folks 
should tend to their business and let black 
folks tend to theirs. For all his loyalty to 
his master, a certain race consciousness in 
him would have bade him keep hands off 
and tongue locked. But here a strong per- 
sonal prejudice operated to steer Jeff away 
from what otherwise would have been his 
customary course. 

“Jedge,” he said, drawing a pace or two 
nearer his employer, ‘‘did you ever hear 
tell of a pale-yaller party w’ich calls hisse’f 
Doct’ J. Talbott Duvall dat come here few 
weeks ago?”’ 

““Ah, hah!” said the judge as though 
satisfied of the correctness of a prior con- 
clusion. ‘“‘I thought possibly my mind 
might be on the right track. Yes, I’ve 
heard of him and I’ve seen him. Whut of 
him?” 

“Jedge, I trusts you won’t tell nobody 
else whut I’m tellin’ you, but dat’s sho’ de 
one dat’s at de bottom of de whole mess. 
He’s de one dat’s plantin’ de pizen. Me, 
I ain’t had no truck wid him myse’f, but 
dat ain’t sayin’ I don’t know whut he’s 
doin’, case [ do. He calls hisse’f a or- 
ganizer.”’ 

“Ah, hah! And what is he organizin’?”’ 

“Trouble, jedge. Dat’s whut—trouble 
fur a lot of folks. Jedge, fo’ we goes any 
further lemme ast you a coupler questions, 
please, suh. Is it true dat over dere in some 
of dem Youropean countries black folks is 
jes’ de same ez white folks, ef not more so?”’ 

Choosing his words, the old man eluci- 
dated his understanding of the social order 
as it prevailed in certain geographical di- 
visions and subdivisions of the continent 
of Europe. 

“Yas, suh, thanky, suh,” said Jeff when 
the judge had finished. ‘‘I reckin’ mebbe 
one main trouble over dere is, jedge, dat 


dem folks ain’t been raised de way you an’ 
me is.”’ 

“‘Jeff,’”’ said the judge, “I’m inclined to 
think probably you're right.” 

“Yas, suh. Now den, jedge, here’s one 
mo’ thing. Is it true dat in all dem furrin 
countries—Russia an’ Germany an’ Bom- 
bay an’ all—dat de po’ people, w’ite or 
black or whutever dey color is, is fixin’ to 
rise up in dere might an’ tek de money an’ 
de gover’mint an’ de fine houses an’ de 
cream of ever’thing away frum dem dat’s 
had it all ’long?” 

Again the judge expounded at length, 
touching both upon upheavals abroad and 
on discords nearer home. Next it was Jefi’s 
turn to make disclosures having a purely 
local application and he made them. Lis- 
tening intently, Judge Priest puckered his 
bald brow into furrows of perplexity. 

“Jeff,” hesaid finally, ‘I’m much obliged 
to you fur tellin’ me all this. It backs up 
what I’d sort of figgered out all by myself. 
The whole world appears to be engaged in 
standin’ on its esteemed head at this writin’. 
I reckin when old Mister Kaiser turned 
loose the war he didn’t stop to think that 
mebbe the war was only one of a whole crop 
of evils he was lettin’ out of his box of 
tricks. Or mebbe he didn’t care—bein’ the 
kind of a person he was. And I’m prone to 
believe also that when the Germans stopped 
fightin’ us with guns they begun fightin’ us 
with other weapons almost as dangersome 
to our peace of mind and future well-bein’. 
Different parts of this country are in quite a 
swivet—agitators preachin’ bad doctrine— 
some of ’em drawin’ pay from secret ene- 
mies across the sea fur preachin’ it, too, 
I figger—and a lot of highly disagreeable 
disturbances croppin’ up here and there. 
But I was hopin’ that mebbe our little 
corner of the world wouldn’t be pestered. 
But now it looks ez ef we weren’t goin’ to 
escape our share of the trouble.” 

“Jedge,’’ asked Jeff, “‘ain’t dere some 
way dis Duvall pusson could be fetched up 
in cote? I suttinly would admire to see dat 
yaller man wearin’ a striped suit of clothes.’ 

“Well, Jeff,’ said the judge, “I doubt 
either the legality or the propriety of such 
astep, ef you get what Imean. From what 
you tell me I don’t see where he’s really 
broken any laws. He’s got a right to come 
here and organize his societies and lodges 
and things so long as he don’t actually come 
out in the open and preach violence. He’s 
got a perfect right under the law to or- 
ganize this here new drill company you 
speak about. I sometimes think that if all 
the young men in this country had been 
required to do a little more drillin’ in years 
gone by we’d be feelin’ somewhat safer to- 
day. Anyway, it’s a mighty great mistake 
sometimes to make a martyr out of a ras- 
cal. Puttin’ him in jail, unless you’re abso- 
lutely certain that a jail is where he properly 
belongs, gives him a chance to raise the cry 
of persecution and gives his followers an 
excuse to cut loose and smash up things. 
You get my drift, don’t you?” 

“Yas, suh, think Ido. Well den, suh, ef 
I wuz runnin’ dis town seems to me I’d git 
a crowd of strong-minded gen’elmen to- 
gether some evenin’ in de dark of de moon 
an’ let ’em call on dis yere slick-haided half- 
strainer an’ invite him to tek his foot in his 
hand an’ marvil further. Ef one of ’em 
wuz totin’ a rope in his hand sorter keerless 
lak it might help. Ropes is powerful in- 
fluential. An’ de sight of tar an’ feathers 
meks a mighty strong argument, too, Ise 
heared tell.’ 

“Jeff,” said the judge, “I’m astonished 
that you’d even suggest such a thing! Mob 
law is worse even than no law at all. Be- 
sides,” he added—and now there was a 
small twinkle in his eye to offset to a degree 
the severity in his tones—‘‘besides, the 
feller that was bein’ called on by the com- 
mittee might decline to take the hint and 
then purty soon you might have another 
self-made martyr on your hands. But if he 
ran away on his own hook now—if some- 
thing came up that made him go of his own 
accord and go fast and cut a sort of a cheap 
figure in the eyes of his deluded followers 
whilst he was goin’—that’d be a different 
thing altogether. Start a crowd of folks, 
white or black or brown, to laughin’ at a 
feller and they'll quit believin’ in him. 
Worshipin’ a false god and laughin’ at 
him at the same time never has been suc- 
cessfully done yet.” 

% He sucked his pipe. “Jeff,” he resumed, 
what do you know, ef anything, about the 
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past career and movements of thi] 
J. Talbott Et Cetery?”’ Y 

Jeff knew a good deal—at second; 
Didn’t the object of his deepest ay; 
persist in almost nightly calls up: 
object of his deepest affections? }; 
such calls, didn’t the enemy spend hj 
hours upon hours doubtless—pourir : 
Ophelia’s ear accounts of his rece 
umphs as an uplifter in other tow 
other states? Didn’t the fascinate 
flattered Ophelia in turn recount } 
tales to one whose opportunities for | 
ing and seeing the great world hai; 
more circumscribed? Had not Jeff y} 
in jealous misery the while he hea 
annals of a rival’s successes? So Jef, 
prompt answer. 

“Yas, suh, I suttinly does. Ise |; 
a right smart ’bout dis yere Duvall | 
life frum—frum somebody. ’Cordin ; 
way he narrates it, he wuz in Nas; 
Tennessee, "fore he come yere; an | 
dat in Mobile, Alabama; an’ ’fore | 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Seem lak w; 
ain’t organizin’ or speechifyin’ he aij! 
nothin’ better to do den run round an; 
young cullid gals braggin’ ’bout de ; 
he’s been an’ de things he done wh} 
?em.’’ 

Jeff spoke with an enhanced bitt\ 

“T see. Then I take it ef he spe: 
much time in seekin’ out female si 
that he’s not a married man?” 

“So he say—so he say! But, ; 
Priest, ef ever I looked on de s)} 
image of a natchel-born marryin’ 1; 
dat ver’ same Duvall is de one.” 

Judge Priest seemed not to haye } 
this last. He sat for a bit appa: 
studying the tips of his square-toed | 
quarter shoes. 

“Jeff,” he said when he had giv 
feet a long half minute of seeming ¢ ; 
eration, ‘‘I would like to know some: 
about the previous life and general h| 
of the individual we’ve been discus | 
I really would. In fact my curios) 
such that I might even be willin’ to 
a little money out of my own pocl, 
needs be, in order to find out. So \ 
jest wonderin’ whether you wouldn | 
to take a little trip, with all expenses: 
and tour round through some of our ; 
states and make a few private ing i 
It occurs to me that everything consi ! 
you might make a better job of it 
amateur investigator than a regula) 
fessional detective of a different ) 
might. Do you know where by any c! 
you could get hold of a good photo: 
of this here individual—I mean wi< 
lettin’ him know anything about it? 

“Yas, suh, dat I does,” stated) 
briskly. 

The conference between master ani 1 
lasted perhaps fifteen minutes longi | 
fore Jeff was dismissed for the :! 
Mainly it dealt with ways, means anc! 
poses. Upon the heels of it, within :' 
eight hours two events—seemingly n/ 
related or bearing one upon the ot’ 
occurred. An ornately framed photo)! 
lately bestowed as a gift and treasure' 
trophy of sentimental value mysteri: 
vanished from the mantelpiece of the 
room of Ophelia Stubblefield’s pa’s bs 
and Jefferson Poindexter, carrying 4‘ 
and very shiny suitcase, unostentati 
left town late at night on a southk! 
train. ' 

Darktown in Nashville knew him ! 
brief space as a visiting nobleman ! 
money in all his pockets and appar! 
nothing of importance to do exce]_ 
spend it in divertisements suitable t’ 
social instincts of a capitalist of le:! 
In Mobile at the Elite Colored Be! 
Parlors for the first time in his lil’ 
tendered his finger nails for ministra) 
at the hands of a dashing chocolat 
cream-colored manicurist and spent’ 
remainder of that same afternoon 
sunny spot, glistening pleasantly. | 

If in both these cities and likew! 
Little Rock, which next he favored | 
his presence, he made himself know | 
brothers of his particular lodge—the 
American Order of Supreme Kings ol 
Universe has a large and a widely | 
tributed membership—and if wig ma 
sacred pledge of secrecy which only mé t 
broken on pain of mutilation and deat 
torture he—with the aid of these frate 
allies of his—conducted certain dis’ 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
inquiries, why, that was his own private 
business. Assuredly, so far as surface 
indications counted, he appeared to have 
no business other, than pleasurable pur- 
suits. From Little Rock he turned his 
face southeastward, landing at Macon, 
Georgia, where he lingered on for upward 
of a week, breaking his visit only by a day’s 
side trip to a smaller town south of Macon. 
Altogether Jeff was an absentee from his 
favorite haunts back home for the greater 
part of a month. : 

He reached town on a Monday. Be- 
times Tuesday morning, inspired outwardly 
by the zeal of one just won over from 
skepticism to the immediate advisability 
of following a sapient course, he sought 
opportunity to become a member in good 
standing of the Shining Star Colored Uplift 
and Progress League, a simple ceremony 
and a brief, since it involved merely the 
signing of one’s name on Dotted Line A 
of a printed form card and the paying of a 
dollar into the hand of Dr. J. Talbott 
Duvall. On Tuesday evening the league 
met in stated session at Hillman’s Hall on 
Yazoo Street and Jeff was early on hand, 
visibly enthusiastic and professedly ready 
to do all within his power to further the 
aims and intents of the organization. As 
a brand snatched from the burning he was 
elevated before the eyes of the assemblage 
so that all might see him and mark his 
mien of newborn fervor, for Doctor Duvall, 
following his custom, called to places upon 
the platform the proselytes enrolled since 
the previous meeting, to the end that older 
members might observe the physical proof 
of a steady and a healthful growth. 

So there sat Jefferson in the very front 
row of wooden chairs, where all might be- 
hold him and he might behold all and 
isundry. About him were his recent fellow 
converts. Almost directly behind him was 
a door giving upon a side entrance; there 
was another door serving similar purposes 
upon the opposite side of the stage. Be- 
yond him to the left in the center of the 
stage were grouped the honorary officers 
lof the league, flanking and supporting 
their chief. 

Being an honorary officer carried with 
it, as the title might imply, honor and 
prominence second only to that enjoyed by 
the president-organizer, but it entailed no 
‘great weight of responsibility, since prac- 
‘tically all the actual work of the league had 
from the very outset been generously as- 
‘sumed by Doctor Duvall. It was he who 
eared for the funds, he who handled dis- 
bursements, he who conducted the proceed- 
‘ings, he who made the principal addresses 
on meeting nights, he who between meet- 
‘ings labored without cessation to spread 
educational propaganda. That he found 
time for all these purposeful endeavors and 
‘yet crowded in such frequent opportunity 
for mingling socially among the lambs of 
his flock—notably the ewe lambs—was but 
evidence, accumulating daily, of his genius 

‘for leadership and direction. 

| This night the session opened with a 
prayer—by Doctor Duvall; an eloquent 
and a moving prayer indeed, its sonorous 
periods set off and adorned with noble big 
words and quotations in foreign tongues. 
The prayer would be followed, it had been 
announced, by the reading of the minutes 
of the previous session, after which Doctor 
Duvall would speak at length with par- 
ticular reference to things lately accom- 
plished and the even more important things 
in contemplation for the near future. 

Standing for the prayer, Jeff could look 
out over what a master of words before now 
has fitly described as a sea of upturned 
faces—faces black, brown and yellow. Had 
he been minded to give thought to details 
he might have noted how at every poly- 
syllabic outburst from the inspired invo- 
cationist old’ Uncle Isom~ Fauntleroy, 
himself accounted a powerful hand at 
wrestling with sinners in. prayer, was 
visibly jolted by admiration; might, if he 
had had a head for figures, have kept count 
|of the hearty amens with which Sister 
Eldora Menifee punctuated each pause 
when Doctor Duvall was taking a fresh 

| breath; might have cast a side glance upon 
| Ophelia Stubblefield in a new and most 
| becoming hat with ostrich plumage grandly 
| surmounting it. But under the hand which 
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he held reverently cupped over his brow 
Jeff’s eyes were fixed upon a certain focal 
point—to wit, the door of the main en- 
trance at the length of the hall from him. 
It was as though Jeff waited for something 
or somebody he was expecting. 

Nor did he have so very long to wait. 
The prayer was done and well done. In 
its wake, so to speak, there ‘spouted up 
from every side veritable geysers of 
hallelujahs and amens. The honorary sec- 
retary, Brother Lemuel Diuguid, smelling 
grandly of expensive hair ointments— 
Brother Diuguid being by calling a head 
barber—stood up to read the minutes of 
the preceding regular session, and having 
read them sat down again. A friendly and 
flattering bustle of: anticipation. filled the 
body of the hall ax Doctor Duvall rose and 
moved one pace forward and—raising a 
hand for silence—began to speak. But he 
had no more than begun, had progressed no 
farther than part way of his first smoothly 
launched sentence, when he was made to 
break off by an unseemly interruption at 
the rear. The honorary grand inner guard 
on duty at the far street door, after a brief 
and unsuccessful struggle with unseen 
forces, was observed to be shoved violently 
aside from his post. Bursting in together 
there entered two strangers—a tall yellow 
woman and a short black man, and both 
of them of a most grim and determined 
aspect. He moved fast, this man, but even 
so his companion moved faster still. She 
was three paces ahead of him when bulging 
impetuously past those who sprang into the 
center aisle as though to halt her onward 
rush—all others present being likewise up 
on their feet—she came to a halt near the 
middle of the hall and, glaring about her 
defiantly, just double-dog-dared any present 
to lay so much as the weight of one detain- 
ing finger upon her. There was something 
about her calculated to daunt the most 
willing of volunteer opponents, and so while 
those at a safe distance demanded the 
ejection of the intruders those nearer her 
hesitated. 

““Th’ow me out?”’ she whooped, echoing 
the words of outraged and startled mem- 
bers of the Shining Star. “‘I’d lak to see 
de one dat’s gwine try it! An’ ’fo’ anybody 
talk ’bout th’owin’ out lettum heah me 
whilst I sez my say!” 

Towering until she seemed to increase in 
stature by inches, she aimed a long and 
bony finger dead ahead. 

‘Ax dat slinky yaller man up yonder on 
dat flatfo’m ef he gwine give de order to 
th’ow me out!’ she clarioned in a voice 
which rose to a compelling shriek. ‘‘But 
fust off ax him whut he meant—marryin’ 
me in Mobile, Alabama, an’ den runnin’ 
’way frum his lawful wedded wife under 
cover of de night! Ax him—dat’s all, 
ax him!”’ 

““An’ ax him one thing mo It was 
the voice of her short companion rising 
above the tumult. “‘Ax him whut he done 
wid de funds of de s’ciety he ’stablished at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, all of w’ich he 
absconded wid dis last spring!” 

As though the same set of muscles con- 
trolled every neck the heads of all swung 
about, their eyes following where the ac- 
cusers pointed, their ears twitching for the 
expected blast of denial and denunciation 
which would wither these mad and scan- 
dalous detractors in their tracks. 

Alas and alackaday! With his splendid 
figure suddenly all diminished and shrunken, 
with distress writ large and plain upon his 
features, the popular idol was step by step 
flinching backward from the edge of the 
platform—was step by step inching, edging 
toward the side door in the right-hand wall. 

And in this same instant the stunned 
assemblage realized that Jeff Poindexter, 
by nimble maneuvering, had thrust him- 
self between the retreating figure and the 
exit, and. Jeff was crying out: “‘Not dis way 
out, Doct’ Duvall. Not dis way! De one 
you married down below Macon is waitin’ 
fur you behin’ dis do’!”’ 

The doctor stopped in midflight .and 
swung about and his eye fell upon the 
right-hand door and he moved a yard or 
two in that direction; but no more than a 
yard or two, for again Jeff spoke in warning, 
halting him short: 

“Not dat way neither! De one frum 
dat other town whar you uster live is 
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waitin’ outside dat do’—wid a pistil! 
Seems lak you’s entirely s’rounded by 
wives dis evenin’!’’ 

To the verge of the footlights the beset 
man darted, and like a desperate swimmer 
plunging from a foundering bark into a 
stormy sea he leaped far out and projected 
himself, a living catapult, along the middle 
aisle. He struck the tall yellow woman as 
the irresistible force strikes the supposedly 
immovable object of the scientists’ age-old 
riddle, but on his side was impetus and on 
hers surprise. She was bowled over flat 
and her hands, clutching as she went down, 
closed but on empty and unresisting air. 
Literally he hurdled over the stocky form 
of the little black man behind her, but as 
the other flitted by him the fists of the 
stranger knotted firmly into the skirts of 
its wearer’s long black frock coat and held 
on. There was a rending, tearing sound and 
as the back breadth of the garment ripped 
bodily away from the waistband there flew 
forth from the capsized tail pockets a 
veritable cloudburst of currency—floating, 
fluttering green and yellow bills and with 
them pattering showers of dollars and halves 
and dimes and quarters and nickels. 

That canny instinct which had led the 
fugitive apostle of the uplift to hide the 
collected funds of the league upon his per- 
son rather than trust to banks and strong 
boxes was to prove his ruination financially 
but his salvation physically. While those 
who had believed in him, now forgetting all 
else, scrambled for the scattered money— 
their money—he fled out of the unguarded 
door and was instantly gone into the shield- 
ing night—a sorry shape in a bobtailed 
garment. 

At a somewhat later hour Judge Priest 
in his living room was receiving from Jef- 
ferson Poindexter a much lengthier and 
more elaborated account of the main occur- 
rences of the evening at Hillman’s Hall 
than has here been presented. Speaking as 
he did in the dual réle of spectator and of 
an actuating force in the events of that 
crowded and exciting night, Jeff spared no 
details. He had come to the big scene of 
his narrative when his master interrupted 
him: 

“Hold on a minute, Jeff! I don’t know 
ez I get the straight of it all yit. I rather 
gathered frum what you told me yesterday 
when you landed back home and made 
your report that you’d only been able to 
dig up one certain-sure wife of this feller’s— 
the one that came along with you and that 
little Arkansaw darky. You didn’t say 
anything then about bein’ able to prove he 
was a bigamist.”’ 

“Huh, jedge, I didn’t have to prove it! 
Dat man wuz more’n jes’ a plain bigamist. 
He sho’ wuz a trigamist, an’ ef de full 
truth wuz knowed I ’spects he wuz a 
quadrupler at de very least. He proved it 
hisself—way he act’ w’en de big ’splosion 
come.” 

“But the two women you told him were 
waitin’ behind those side doors for him— 
how about them?” 

“Law, jedge, dey wuzn’t dere—neither 
one of ’em wuzn’t. Jes’ lak I told you 
yistiddy, I couldn’t find only jest one 
woman dat nigger’d married an’ run off 
frum, an’ her I fetched ’long wid me. But 
lak I also told you, I got kind of traces of 
one dat uster live below Macon but w’ich 
has now vanished, an’ ever’whar else I 
went whar he’d lived befo’ he come yere de 
signs wuz manifold dat he wuz a natchel- 
born marryin’ fool, jes’ lak I ’spicioned 
fust time ever I see him. So w’en he 
started fur dat fust do’ I taken a chancet 
on him an’ w’en I seen how he cringed an’ 
ducked back I taken another chancet on 
him, an’ de subsequent evidences offers 
testimony dat both times I reckined right. 
Jedge, de late Doct’ Duvall muster married 
some powerful rough-actin’ gals in his time 
ef he thought de Mobile one wuz de gentlest 
out of three. Well, anyway, suh, de 
ravelin’ wolf is gone frum us, an’ fur one 
I ain’t ’spectin’ him back never no mo’. 
An’-I.reckin dat’s de main pint wid you 
an’ me both.” 

“The ravelin’ what?” 

“Dat’s whut Aunt Dilsey called him 
oncet, speechifyin’ to me ’bout him—de 
ravelin’ wolf. Only he suttinly did look 
he wuz comin’ unraveled mighty fast de 
last time I seen of him.”’ 
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Proper Fit 


Youcannot be toocareful about the 
fit of your shoes. Thereon depends 
both ease and style that endures. z 


The dealer in your locality who SE 
handles CROSSETT SHOES has a [HB 
line of lasts and patterns that are Fe 
based on sound fitting quality. He Pe 
gives particular attention to the 
fitting of each individual customer. 


Look him up and be convinced 
that shoes can be both stylish and 
comfortable. 


Wear in a shoe is hidden. Hence 
the necessity of a brand that means | 
something to you when selecting a 
shoe. The name CROSSETT on our 
shoes is a definite guarantee of full 
value and longer wear. z 
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Tine Poets’ Corner 


Who Gets the Money? 
Who Gets All the Money? 
ft OT I,’’ says the Farmer. ‘‘T tell you 
my profit ; , 
On things is so small I can barely live off it; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,”’ says the Worker. ‘‘My wage is 
quite meager 
For four growing children, all hungry and 
eager ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Rancher. “There really 
no sense is 
In trying to ranch with these increased 
expenses ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Poulterer. “Indeed I am 
losing. 
I pay twice as much for the feed I am 
using ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Miller. ‘With wheat such 
a figger 
My profits grow smaller and smaller, not 
bigger; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Dairyman. “Poured in 
the gutter 
My milk would make me as much profit as 
butter ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Packer. “ With hogs, sheep 
and cattle 
Sky high, to keep solvent is my constant 
battle; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Landlord. “I'd better take 
axes 
And wreck all my houses than try to pay 
taxes ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Dealer. “With rent, goods 
and clerking 
Gone up out of sight I’d far better be work- 
ing ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Tailor. “My poor profit 
page is 
In red; it all goes out for rent, cloth and 
wages ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


“Not I,” says the Cobbler. “And I don’t 
know whether 
I’m solvent. The Tanner takes all mine for 
leather ; 
I don’t get the money.” 


Who Gets All the Money ? 


I'm sure I don’t know, and a hard thing to 
prove is 
Who does—but perhaps it’s all gone to the 
Movies; 
They may get the money. 
—James W. Foley. 


Dreams 


WONDER if the dead leaves dream 

Of summer days, the golden gleam 
Of April sunlight on a stream 

They danced above; 
Of glad June mornings’ meadowsweet, 
When dryads passed on flying feet; 
Of still starlighted nights replete 

With life and love? 


I wonder if their spirits learn 
To fold meek hands, or do they yearn 
For hot delicious days that burn 
In ardor sweet? 
Pale swmmer ghosts, they drift to-day 
Where autumn skies are cold and gray 
And chill winds heap them ceaselessly 
"Neath passing feet. 
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| 
February 21,19; 
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Perhaps beneath the slim young moon, 
With all the glad young world atune, | 
Their shadows kissed the scarlet shoon ’ 

When fairies played; 
And all their ecstasy unspent 
Thrilled in the notes the wood god sent 
To weave a spell cf soft content 

Bound man and maid. 


They lived and danced, were gay or grai 
They freely loved and madly gave, 
Too spirit-free to stint or save. 
The golden gleams 
Of joy they knew and passion’s range, 
Bewilderment of stress and change, 
Now in a gray world, cold and strange, | 
They dream their dreams. 


—May Stanley. 


Rebuke 


Oe at dinner, when the talk 
Ts very tiptoe wit, and gay, 
And silver glints and servants walk 

With muted steps, and flowers sway 
Above the damask and the glass, 

And laughter rings, though no one hea 
The door swing back for her to pass, 

Our grandmother appears. 


Elaine’s white shoulders catch the light; 
The light pools in her splendid hair; 
Hugh lounges like a lazy knight 
In his deep-carved Italian chair. 
Our mother smiles, her prettiness 
Is vague and frail; and there she stand 
In her hard-textured ugly dress 
With her big-jointed hands. 


Then with self-conscious awkward gait 
Crosses the stately room, to find 

A slat-backed rocker, gibbet straight, 
Existent only to the mind, 

Sinks down, but first folds back her dress, 
Watches with eyes that never tire, 

And warms her worn-out meagerness 
At our well-being as a fire. ; 


We seldom notice she is there, 
Not one of us has heard her speak, 
Once only did she leave her chair. 
Elaine, who fancies saying chic, 
Enraging, superficial things, 
Has recently discovered it 
Annoys us all to twang the strings 
' Of communistic benefit. 


That night, in accents that implied 
A pride of ruinous blood not ours, 
She parroted: ‘‘Why not divide 
All wealth? Give shorter working hours? 
What reason can there be that those 
Like us should ride weighed down with 
furs 
While ——” 
Trembling that old woman rose, 
Held out those hands of hers. 


She got us everything we have 
By claiming nothing, going West, 
Wearing her fingers raw to save, 
Making the grim earth yield its best; 
Forcing each inch to give its share, 
Plowing her being in the yield, 
Dying and being left out there, 
Buried as beasts are in the field. 


Perhaps she stands an argument 
For all Elaine’s destructive creed; 
Perhaps strong hearts were better bent 
From such destructive mother greed, 
And taught an easier way to live, 
With kinder, lazier laws to stem 
Such energies to build, and give-—— 
But once the country needed them. 


I took my glass of wine that held 

The toil of some rich-fruited year, 

Whereby our winters are dispelled, 
And said: “Elaine, the fruit is here; i 
They might have eaten or let rot | 
The grapes, the generous-hearted dead.” | 
Hugh raised his glass, he’d not forgot— } 
“Our grandmother!” he said. 
—Charles Brackett. 
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WDEFORE the golden age of Greece, before the 

Empire of Egypt, before ancient China was, 
Phoenicia thrived. ‘Thirty-six centuries she 
endured; a longer supremacy than may be credited 
to any other nation. 


Her strength came from world commerce; her 
endurance from world confidence. 


History proves a nation’s constructive efforts are 
not interrupted until there has been a denial of the 
value and power of confidence. 


Confidence is the guarantee of permanence; 
the bond between employer and employee; the 
open road from seller to consumer; the creator of 
credit; the heart and soul of finance; the architect 
and builder of good will; the life of trade. 


Of all the wonders of modern commerce one of 
the first is the distribution of confidence through 


4 


advertising. Despite the war, industry has made 
its greatest advance during the last fifty years, or 
since advertising impressed the importance of con- 
fidence to commerce. 


Significantly, this important period represents the 
life of the house of N. W. AYER & SON. During 
all these years we have been developing methods 
for the establishment of confidence in the minds 
of the public. 


And today, for businesses with qualities making 
for greatness, either in fact or in spirit; greatness 
founded on a determination to deserve confidence, 
we offer this developed advertising service. 


For such houses we can ‘‘Make advertising pay 
the advertiser’’—and the public. Only for such 
houses would we build confidence, the greatest 
need of today. 


Neen Waser Roe -&e-2 S -OwN 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Unprotected Americans 


ONSUL JENKINS’ recent experiences in Mexico 
( opened up afresh the whole subject of the treatment 

of American citizens abroad and the scant protec- 
tion afforded them by their home government. There is 
too much basis for the world-wide impression that Amer- 
icans abroad are left pretty much to shift for themselves 
and that if they are robbed, unlawfully imprisoned or 
even murdered, the results will be no more serious than 
the exchange of a few diplomatic notes. It is well under- 
stood that nothing conclusive is likely to happen and that 
no really adequate redress will be exacted. 

In distant quarters of the globe it sometimes happens 
that the lot of venturesome Americans is not so hard in 
practice as in theory, for times without number it has 
been proved that a humiliating sacrifice of self-respect will 
secure immunity from native aggression. 

If one of our missionaries of trade finds himself captured 
and held for ransom by a wandering band of robbers he 
knows precisely what to do. The procedure has been 
standardized. The captive manages to get word to the 
nearest British resident that he is a prisoner and that he is 
a British subject, being a Canadian and a native of Akron, 
Province of Ohio. Without loss of time the resident sum- 
mons a budding diplomatist from the polo field or the 
tennis courts and desires him to pass the word in the 
proper quarters that if the British subject from Akron is 
not returned unharmed to the residency within the next 
twenty-four hours highly disagreeable consequences will 
immediately ensue. 

The natives know by experience that this is no idle 
threat. And so it comes to pass that the agent of the oil 
company or the harvester concern duly appears at the 
residency the next evening; and when he comes to reflect 
upon his adventure he concludes that the most trying 
phases of it were the renunciation of his American citizen- 
ship and the embarrassment of dining in a sack suit with 
his dinner-coated rescuers. Humorous enough on the 
surface, such episodes are gall and wormwood to every 
thoroughgoing American outside of Washington. 

Granting that it is worth while to attempt the reéstab- 
lishment of our prestige in foreign countries, what are the 
simplest and most practicable means of doing it? A pro- 
gram beginning and ending with a big stick is not one that 
judicious counsel would propose. Force alone excepted, 
the greatest creator of prestige is an unbroken series of 
well-calculated favorable impressions. 

In business the skillful making of such impressions is 
called advertising. 

The resources of advertising, using the word in its 
larger sense, are not so meager and barren that we need 
create good opinion of ourselves as a nation by means 
that ape those employed in merchandising a household 
necessity, though if one-tenth of the mentality and sound 
judgment required to put a new cereal preparation on every 
breakfast table in the land or a new brand of soap in every 
kitchen in the country had been devoted to the advance- 
ment of our national honor and dignity in other lands, 
we should not be cutting the figure we cut to-day. 

There is nothing spectacular or even original in the 
national advertising campaign upon which we should em- 
bark. First and foremost, the United States should buy 
and own its embassy and legation buildings in every 
capital to which it accredits diplomatic representatives. 
These buildings, with their ample grounds, should be mute 
but significant testimony of the esteem in which we hold 
ourselves. They should be centrally located in the finest 
quarters of their respective cities. They should be local 
landmarks pointed out to every chance visitor for their 
striking beauty or impressiveness. 

Whenever proposals of this sort are made in Congress 
some bush-league statesman is certain to rise in his place 
to protest against the vain pomps of European courts and 
to denounce Continental usage as unworthy of the tradi- 
tional simplicity of our republic. Yet itis hard to believe 
that these apostles of the sanctity of shirt sleeves are so 
ignorant as to be unaware that well-bred Americans who 
lived in the time of Washington and Jefferson were bound 
by a code of etiquette so precise and formal as to appear 
absurd. In that day a woman addressed her husband in 
publicas Mister. To him she was always Madam except 
in the privacy of the family circle. 

Long before our first President reached his highest 
eminence his lofty manner had so impressed those about 
him that his Virginia neighbors invariably rose as one man 
when he entered a room in which they were seated. 
Washington’s sense of discipline was so deeply ingrained 
that not even the famine and smallpox that ravaged his 
camp at Valley Forge restrained him from court-martialing 
a commissioned officer who ate with a private soldier and 
sold him a pair of shoes. 


He who runs may read in scores of books of the cere- 
mony and decorum that characterized the men with whom 
Washington surrounded himself, but we never lack con- 
gressmen who would have us believe that they copied the 
manners of the stable boys who held their horses. They 
forget that the minuet was the dance of the day and that 
jazz had not yet been transplanted from the banks of the 
Congo to those of the Potomac. 

At home we may be as simple and unostentatious as we 
choose, but when we run up the Stars and Stripes over an 
embassy or legation the chances are that most of the 
passers-by who see our flag will be persons who cherish 
a deep-rooted conviction that though fine feathers may 
not make fine birds, fine birds never lack fine feathers. 
The foreigner who holds this article of faith may be intel- 
lectually aware that our population is well over one 
hundred millions; that we are the richest nation in the 
world and are said to be the most idealistic; but somehow 
he cannot persuade himself of the reality of our might and 
of our resources if he finds our diplomatic representative 
housed in mean rented quarters in some dingy side street. 
He jumps at the conclusion that we are either too ignorant 
or too careless of the fitness of things to be worthy of his 
notice or that we are too niggardly to merit his respect. 

Even before we have finished the task of making our 
embassies and legations what they should be, more should 
be done for our consulates. These American rallying 
points of foreign trade leave much to be desired. They are 
often inadequately quartered and in many instances our 
consuls and commercial agents are woefully lacking in 
proper facilities for the proper performance of their duties. 
Knowing the conditions that exist, one cannot survey the 
work of our consular service without feelings of surprise 
that it is as good as it is. Moderate expenditures judi- 
ciously made for better housing and more ample clerical 
assistance would pay for themselves twentyfold. 

Since 1914 American tonnage in foreign waters has in- 
creased more than three and one-half times. The nations 
of Europe owe us billions of dollars. Proper safeguarding 
of our foreign interests necessitates a material increase of 
our diplomatic and consular personnel. 

We are just entering upon a most critical period in the 
history of our foreign trade. These are times in which it 
should be our policy to put none but Americans on guard. 

There is an exceedingly close connection between digni- 
fied and adequate representation in foreign countries and 
the prestige and consequent safety of Americans who 
travel or do business in those countries, but these material 
manifestations of our national importance will never pre- 
vail very powerfully until there is an habitually stiff upper 
lip in Washington. 

The Federal Government owes to all its loyal citizens 
a foreign office whose firm and resolute policy is to protect 
their persons and property wherever they may be and to 
redress their wrongs whenever possible. No foreign sec- 
retary can respectably plead as an excuse for inaction the 
fact that not infrequently persons who get into hot water 
abroad would very likely be in jail if they had stayed at 
home. Every chancellery is subject to the annoyance 
of cries of distress from its wastrel nationals and it is 
part and parcel of the business of diplomacy to investi- 
gate requests for official intervention and to act in accor- 
dance with its findings. 

Any comprehensive program for the upbuildin g of Amer- 
ican prestige abroad would necessarily scrutinize the 
efficiency of the Department of State with a view to 
ascertaining whether or not it is too good to be improved. 
More than once this department has laid itself open to 
charges of office laxity and of casualness in the transaction 
of weighty diplomatic business. Within the memory of 
men who are still very young our foreign office was adorned 
by a chief who was fortunate enough to possess two over- 
coats at the same time. Common rumor asserted during 
his incumbency that he mislaid a state paper of high import 
and that as a consequence a great and somewhat irritable 
power was kept upon the anxious seat for weeks waiting 
for a response to its lost and unopened inquiry. In course 
of time a sudden cold snap again brought Mister Secre- 
tary’s heavy overcoat into service and incidentally re- 
vealed the resting place of the missing document. 

Then, too, there were certain years when congressional 
cloakrooms chuckled over numerous undenied stories of 
the Honorable the Secretary of State’s appalling ignorance 
of political geography and the who’s who of the diplomatie 
world, resulting in affronts and indiscretions that left 
everyone stupefied or enraged except the bland cabinet 
minister himself. 

Mr. Lansing’s announced intention of reorganizing 
his department as soon as the Peace Treaty is disposed of 
is interesting and significant. 

The Department of State might be open to more specific 
and frequent criticism if it did not forestall by the simple 


expedient of keeping the details of many of its acts 5 
much in the dark as possible. Other chancelleries p- 
lish voluminous installments of diplomatic corresponde 5 
in the form of white books, blue books and what not; lt 
despite Mr, Wilson’s advocacy of open diplomacy our 0} 
foreign office not infrequently adheres to its ancient ¢h 
tom and indorses by its practice the old adage that wi; 
the people do not know will not worry them. 

There are persons not unfamiliar with this branch of iy 
Government who incline to the belief that since the de:| 
of John Hay the gravest deficiencies in our State Depa. 
ment have been found in its higher levels rather than loy: 
down in the scale. The pressure brought to bear | 
squeezing into this department young men of influent. 
connections for the sake of the social distinction sy 
employment is supposed to confer is tremendous; and{ 
appointing powers have sometimes forgotten that 1 
ability to feel at ease in a morning coat and a tall hat, D 
agreeable drawing-room manners, are not the be-all a. 
end-all of effective diplomacy. 

No other nation appears to experience as much difficul| 
as we do in striking a happy medium in the selection of 
diplomatic representatives. An extreme type of amb; 
sador is the variety who makes friends at foreign cow 
by entertainments of unrivaled lavishness and allows it 
be understood that no visiting American who is below t| 
rank of United States senator or who is not many tim 
a millionaire need expect to be allowed to cross the e 
bassy doormat. The warm-handed other extreme is ¢| 
rough diamond who is so exceedingly rough that he ad _ 
to the gayety of nations in ways not desirable and w)| 
keeps the court to which he is accredited in transports _ 
delight, not by his wit, but by his blunders. Neith| 
of these types creates that series of favorable impre 
sions that can fairly be characterized as judicious nation 
advertising. 

Some day, if we are wise enough, we shall be sendit_ 
abroad young men qualified for their duties by speci. 
training in a National, Diplomatic and Consular Servi! 
School, a Government academy offering solid courses i] 
natural resources, commerce, history, economies, inte 
national law, the languages of Europe and the Hast an 
diplomatic usage and procedure. Diplomacy should be 
profession, not a hobby. 

Some honest efforts have already been made to intr 
duce the merit system into the diplomatic service, but th 
system appears to begin at the bottom and work part wa 
up instead of starting at the top and working all the wa ( 
down. There is little incentive to a young man with hi| 
own way to make to be told that thirty years of faithfi 
work may land him in a ministry to one of the smalle! 
powers if he knows that his official pay would only hal 
suffice to keep him in a state befitting the coveted position 
The nickel-wise, dollar-foolish policy of underpaying pro 
fessional diplomatists must inevitably result in advancin: i 
rich men over the heads of able men. 

Mr. Lansing’s recognition of this fact is evidenced by 
his recent efforts to have the House Committee on For 
eign Affairs bring in an appropriation bill that would maki| 
it possible to pay ambassadors a minimum of $35,000: 
year-instead of the $17,500 they now receive. 

Ill-equipped foreign representatives are dear at an\| 
price; but diplomatists who have a genius for their calling 
fortified by years-of varied experience and an inbort| 
ineradicable Americanism, can scarcely be overpaid. | 

It is to be regretted that the Navy is not more frequently 
called upon to stiffen our diplomacy, for it would be diffi-| 
cult—if not impossible—to cite a single instance in which 
an American naval or marine officer has not known how te 
act when the dignity of the nation whose commission he| 
held was at stake. The Navy is never averse to taking on 
protective missions. When it has seemed to fall short of a 
perfect score in its dealings with foreign powers its handi- 
cap has always been civilian interference. So long as al 
American naval officer has a deck under his feet or a file i 
of gobs or marines at his back, unhampered by restraining | 
orders, no one need have the remotest fear for the honor of j 
the flag or for the safety of those who claim it as their own. | 

Since a certain day in April, 1917, the flag has come to 
mean to millions of Americans far more than it ever meant 
to them before. Events have hallowed it to them in new 
and heartfelt ways. More deeply than ever in the past 
the flag is the symbol of our nationality, the emblem of | 
that power which may send its children hither and yon; | 
may call upon them at will for routine service or supreme | 
sacrifice. As such a symbol, youth and age are taught to | 
love and to honor it; yet how can the flag exhaust the | 
depths of love and honor and devotion if it is not more than | 
a mere focus of loyalty, if it is not also a shield and 4 | 
buckler, a protecting egis that will surely keep harm from i 
its sons and daughters, wherever their lawful occasi ris | 
may take them? | 


| 
yen for the nonce. The Big Idea had 
ljomed up in the offing and was head- 
‘ight for port. 


zit 


) Rev. Billy Williams at that particu- 
rmoment occupied the center of the 
>; Boston, and there was no immedi- 
yispect of anyone else usurping that 
»nasmuch as his local engagement 
sc weeks more to run. He was a 
» nal evangelist whose campaigns on 
jof old-fashioned religion and of old- 
ced morals had stirred up the pro- 
4st depths of human feeling in dozens 
smunities in all parts of the country 
bd brought tens of thousands of men 
‘men .in all stations of life to an 
sonal crisis in which they ‘pledged 
<lves anew or for the first time to a 
f. adherence to the fundamental ten- 
{Shristianity. 
«methods were so bizarre and so 
ee and he was such a past master of 
1 of publicity that he always afforded 
rge copy whenever he arrived in a 
His meetings were held in great 
zy constructed tabernacles seating 
tyusand or more persons and were 
ited with a splendid sense of dra- 
«alues, for he was a keen psychologist 
| knew the things best calculated to 
sind sway great groups of people. 
jlicious and the ultra-dignified, who 
:0 grieve or to sneer, were usually 
6 away in a tumult of emotional ex- 
it and literally swept off their feet 
k cumulative appeal of all his cun- 
idevised plans to ‘‘get to their in- 
sas Billy himself was wont to phrase 
‘his own inelegant but singularly 
-e style. 
» even Jimmy Martin himself had 
ivocabulary of arresting and original 
‘as Billy -Williams. His sermons 
‘with it when he felt that the oc- 
1warranted its use and even the most 
Jrative of clergymen, who at first 
71 at such language in the pulpit, 
ventually obliged to admit that it 
{ place in a white-hot appeal made to 
miscellaneous audience seated in an 
jium as long as a city block—an 
2e which would unquestionably re- 
nmoved if preached to in the chaste 
austere phrases of the conventioncl 
‘orator. The downright sincerity of 
in and the compelling force of his 
jal personality turned scoffers into 
1 followers and made him indeed a 
i power in any city which he honored 
visit. 
iy on the Sunday evening following 
cents hitherto chronicled a great 
csurged about the entrances to the 
rooden auditorium which sprawled 
‘lot in the environs of the city. It 
¢aeterogeneous crowd, not dissimilar 
‘composition to the other crowds 
‘flocked in the summer to the great 
stents which the circus pitched on 
ry spot. Most of those comprising 
=} quiet and orderly—apparently a 
elf-conscious of the necessity for 
-m—but there were here and there a 
fof noisy and irrepressible spirits, all 
(a young, who seemed to regard the 
3n as one affording unequaled oppor- 
13 for a lark. 
:doors had not yet been opened for 
ening service and the throng grew 
|‘mous proportions with each passing 
if 
| cute observer in an aéroplane circling 
ie particular group which awaited 
ize on the north side of the taber- 
ould have noticed in the front ranks 
t cluster of femininity which stood 
‘idly from the rather dull and neutral 
( the rest of the crowd like some bril- 
attern woven into a field of grayish 


le were rich purples, bright reds and 
»ens in this little oasis of color, and 
| there rose light laughter and frivo- 
(atter, the echoes of which carried to 
socked ears of those more serious- 
j persons who patiently waited on its 
or the onrush which always followed 
ening of the doors. Jimmy Martin 
In the direct center of the oasis in his 
¢y as Personal Custodian of the Big 
nd tried to soothe those turbulent 
tamong the members of’ the chorus of 
Hep Moving company who were be- 
iy to chafe at the delay. 
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THE CEDAR RAPIDS BLUES 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Say, young fellow,’ drawled a_ svelte 
creature, whose tawny hair glowed like an 
aureole as the last rays from the setting 
sun caught and kindled it, “I haven’t stood 
as long as this since I quit cloak-and-suit 
modeling to decorate the drama. Where do 
you get this stuff anyway? What do you 
think we are—a troupe of trained seals?” 

“That’s what I say,” broke in a young 
person with the soft eyes of a Rubens 
seraph. “I called off a perfectly good din- 
ner date with a dandy little Harvard rah- 
rah just because Bartlett made a personal 
matter out of this thing, and here we are 
standing round with the other hicks wait- 
ing for the side show to begin and wasting 
perfectly good and valuable time. Press 
agents always did get my goat.” 

“‘Mine too,” remarked a languid houri, 
whose pallid face was set off by a pair of 
enormous green earrings. “‘In New York I 
wouldn’t think of standing in line for a 
chance to see the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence with the original cast, and 
here I am getting corns on my tootsies 
waiting to listen to a fellow that anyone 
can hear any time for nothing at all. 
Really, girls, I don’t think any of us are in 
our right minds.” 

“T know it’s a nuisance, ladies,” said 
Jimmy urbanely, “‘but when you see the 
smear that I think we’re goin’ to land in 
to-morrow’s papers you'll be thankful that 
you stuck along. I want you all to sitina 
group by yourselves and don’t any of you 
try to be too shrinkin’. I want the news- 
paper bunch to find out that you’re there 
without my tellin’ ’em. Then it’ll look as 
if your bein’ there is more on the level than 
otherwise. When it comes to the singin’ I 
want all of you, please, to cut in for all it’s 
worth, just as if Bartlett was sittin’ down 
front at a dress rehearsal. 

““When the trail hittin’ begins just sit 
tight and register intense interest in the 
proceedings. If any of you laugh it’ll spoil 
the whole arrangement. JI was at one of 
these meetin’s out in Denver a couple of 
years ago and when these folks start comin’ 
down the aisles believe me it ain’t any- 
thing to get funny about. If any of the 
newspaper crowd get to you when it’s all 
over I want whoever does any talkin’ to 
say that you’re all profoundly impressed 
with everything and all that, and that 
you’re all comin’ again to-morrow after- 
noon and whenever else you get a chance.” 

Jimmy didn’t heed the sarcastic recep- 
tion with which his final words of instruc- 
tion were greeted. His eyes were fixed 
admiringly for the moment on Lolita Mur- 
phy, who stood near him talking earnestly 
to one of the ponies. To him she never 
looked prettier than she did in the simple 
little tailor-made suit and the trim black- 
velvet toque which she had worn on the 
automobile ride they had taken together 
that afternoon, an excursion which seemed 
to have wiped out all traces of the Cedar 
Rapids blues and had left her smiling and 
happy again. She had protested a little 
against participating in the’ staging of 
Jimmy’s big idea, but had finally yielded 
to his persuasive arguments, and here she 
was now, shining and radiant in contrast 
with her more elaborately attired and 
highly artificial sisters. 

Just then a murmur swept through the 
crowd. Attendants at the entrance shouted 
‘“Wasy, please, everyone,” and Jimmy and 
his group of more or less merry chorus 
maidens were caught in a whirling current 
of humanity which shot them through the 
door, rumpled and almost panic-stricken, 
and landed them at the head of one of the 
long aisles dividing the huge empty audi- 
torium, which yawned before them ablaze 
with lights and festooned with flags. The 
press agent was the first to collect his 
thoughts. 

“Tverybody make a dive for the front 
seats!”’ he shouted. ‘‘Follow me!” 

The Keep Moving girls couldn’t do any- 
thing else. The surging crowd pressed them 
forward and they took the aisle on the run 
to avoid being knocked down. They all 
managed to get seats in the front rows, 
where hand mirrors, powder puffs and lip 
sticks soon came into play, to the horror 
and stupefaction of many in the great choir 
of a thousand, which occupied places on 
the platform directly in front of them. 

Jimmy having successfully performed 
his function as counselor and cicerone, was 
careful to seat himself a considerable dis- 
tance away on the other side of the aisle, 


where he effaced himself as much as pos- 
sible by betraying an intense interest in the 
hymn book proffered him by an usher. He 
knew that it wouldn’t do for him to be 
seen in close proximity to his charges by 
any of the keen-eyed reporters, who were 
even now gathering at the press table 
underneath the reading desk in the center 
of the platform. 

One of these reporters—a curly-headed 
youngster with laughing eyes—turned his 
chair round to get a comprehensive view of 
the thousands of persons who were jostling 
each other in the center and side aisles as 
the vast building rapidly filled up. He 
caught a glimpse of the numerous facial 
toilettes in progress in the front rows, ran 
an appraising eye over the entire group, 
smothered an unchurchly chuckle and 
nudged his nearest companion. Presently 
the entire press table was abuzz with whis- 
pered comment as the identity of the visi- 
tors was established. 

While the crowd was still noisily filing 
into the rear rows Billy Williams’ principal 
assistant put in an appearance on the plat- 
form and was loudly applauded by scat- 
tered groups that were promptly quieted 
by the ushers, who moved quickly up and 
down the aisles, ready at a moment’s notice 
to insist upon the preservation of the digni- 
ties. The assistant was a jovial-looking 
man with an infectious smile. He held a 
cornet in one hand and raised the other to 
command the attention of the great throng. 

A hush fell over the assemblage and pres- 
ently the strains of Onward, Christian 
Soldiers cut through the silence with pene- 
trating incisiveness. The effect was elec- 
tric. When the cornetist had finished he 
turned swiftly, and at precisely the same 
instant the thousand singers on the plat- 
form rose to their feet and burst into song. 
Another signal and the audience stood up. 
In response to a pleading gesture from the 
man with the smile, a voice was raised here 
and there in unison with the chorus. He 
pleaded pantomimically once more, and as 
if by the exercise of sheer hypnotic control 
he presently cajoled the great crowd into 
singing. 

From that moment he held the audience 
in the hollow of his hand and played with 
it. Now he would have everyone on one 
side of the auditorium singing. Then he 
would be challenging those on the other 
side to outdo their competitors. Now it 
was the women who would be asked to sing 
alone. Next it would be the men. The 
choir would be asked to sing a verse. Then 
the entire audience would be called upon 
to follow them. By the time he had fin- 
ished with these preliminaries he had the 
throats of everyone present in such thor- 
ough working order and the feeling of 
self-consciousness had been so dissipated 
that when he eventually demanded “a 
combined effort that will shake the gates of 
glory” the result was inspiring to the last 
degree. 

As the final words of the final chorus 
were shaken out by ten thousand throats 
in one last concentrated burst of glad song 
the Rev. Billy Williams stepped through a 
door on the side of the platform and quickly 
crossed to thereading desk. Noplaywright 
craftily scheming for a good entrance for 
a stage star could ever have contrived a 
situation or a moment more pregnant with 
dramatic effectiveness or more tense with 
emotion. 

The last word of the hymn had died 
down and the air seemed still to throb with 
the dying echoes as the evangelist reached 
the center of the platform and held up his 
hands in a gesture which was an invitation 
to prayer. Ten thousand heads were bowed 
in humble submission to his implied com- 
mand and in a voice which breathed sin- 
cerity and fine feeling he offered up a simple 
supplication beseeching the blessing of 
Divine Providence upon all assembled and 
upon himself, an unworthy instrument of a 
higher power. 

He was a stockily built man with a 
rugged and rather rough-hewn face. Blue 
eyes were set in it below bushy brows that 
gave him in moods of intense earnestness a 
somewhat ferocious aspect. They were 
eyes that now glowed with tender warmth, 
that grew hard or relentlessly cold next 
moment or that would ever and anon gleam 
and glint with merriment. They were the 
most expressive of his features. They mir- 
rored his moods with uncanny accuracy. 
The movements of his squat and chunky 
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frame were quick and darting when he was 
in action, and even when he was in repose— 
which was seldom—he seemed to be lit- 
erally seething with energy beneath the 
surface. When he permitted himself the 
luxury of letting down the inhibitive bar- 
riers which ordinarily held this energy in 
check he became a dynamic force that was 
almost irresistible in its onslaught on the 
emotions. 

The prayer over, another hymn was 
sung under the magnetic leadership of the 
assistant, while Billy Williams pulled his 
chair over to the edge of the platform and 
fraternized with the reporters, as was his 
custom. Jimmy Martin, who was watch- 
ing the proceedings circumspectly over the 
shoulder of a prim-looking maiden lady 
who stood next him and whose hymn book 
he was sharing in a pretense of devotional 
interest, noticed that the curly-headed 
news gatherer was whispering to the evan- 
gelist and directing the latter’s attention 
to his charges in the front rows. 

He saw Billy Williams look interestedly 
at the young women and then smile. It 
was such a healthy, wholesome, frank smile 
that it was instantly returned by the Keep 
Moving girls, and Jimmy found himself 
taking note of the fact that even the most 
utterly blasé members of the group seemed 
to drop their affected air of supreme world- 
weariness for a moment and become human 
once more. He noticed the evangelist turn 
away from the press table as the final 
chorus of the hymn was sung by everyone 
in the auditorium and look up toward the 
flag-bedecked rafters for a half minute or 
so as if pondering on an idea that had oc- 
curred to him. As the great audience 
seated itself he sprang to his feet with an 
air of decision. 

“My friends,”’ he began in a voice which 
swept to the farthest corners of the vast 
building, “‘I have an announcement to 
make that may disappoint some of you. I 
regret this, but my duty is as clear to me as 
the unclouded noonday sky. A divine 
opportunity for service presents itself to 
me to-night and I would be recreant to my 
ideals if I did not embrace it. I had in- 
tended to preach to you on some of the 
lessons which I draw from the disgusting 
exhibition of prize fighting which was toler- 
ated in this city during the past week and 
T had announced that I would tan the hides 
of some of the city officials responsible for 
its sanction and that I would nail those 
hides on the door of the house wherein 
abideth decency and honor. 

“T have changed my plan, my friends, 
not because of any fear of the skulking 
swine whom I had intended to attack. 
Their turn on the griddle will come to- 
morrow night. Instead of preaching on 
that theme I have decided to devote this 
evening’s discourse to an attack upon the 
pernicious evils of the modern theater— 
that hell hole, that cesspool, that slimy 
sink of iniquity and despair. Bear with 
me, my friends, for to-night I may be the 
humble medium by means of which the 
truth may be brought not only into your 
own lives but into the lives and into the 
hearts of those more directly connected 
with this unholy institution for the degra- 
dation of mankind.” 

He paused for a moment while a whis- 
pered buzz of comment spread through the 
auditorium. Jimmy Martin, who had sat 
fascinated throughout these introductory 
remarks and who could hardly credit the 
validity of his own auditory sensations, 
darted an apprehensive glance at the chorus 
girls. A few were registering haughty and 
contemptuous disdain and were sniffing the 
circumambient air. The majority, how- 
ever, seemed gifted with a saving sense of 
humor and were smiling good-naturedly. 
Jimmy sighed with relief. It was pleasant 
to think that the Rev. Billy Williams was 
unconsciously playing into his hand so suc- 
cessfully that the story which was now 
certain to develop would take on an added 
value and would unquestionably be fea- 
tured in the headlines. 

There was another hymn, and then the 
evangelist plunged into the body of his dis- 
course. It was a sermon that he had al- 
ready delivered with sensational success in 
no less than twenty-three states. It was a 
fine example of unrestrained denunciatory 
oratory and it ranked with his other inter- 
nationally famous sermons such as Dan- 
cing—the Devil’s Device for Drugging 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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exey, or Modern Women’s Attire— 
e’s Trap for the Unwary Male. 
{traced the history of the drama from 
yurishing days of its great popularity 
acient Greece down through twenty- 
. nturies to the present day, and on the 
yie stopped to excoriate a long line of 
yrights from Aristophanes to the writer 
,alacious bedroom farce then current 
3ston. He denounced the comedies of 
<ce at which ancient Rome laughed, 
nmoral plays which had their day 
iz the Restoration in England and the 
in American musical comedy with 
« vehemence and with that complete 
ece of a sense of proportion which al- 
, characterizes the propagandist and 
ecial pleader. 
{ admitted, and rather gloried in the 
sion, that he had not been in a theater 
snty-five years, and declared that he 
7 sooner be struck dead than ever 
the threshold of one again. On top 
Js assertion he declared with convinc- 
incerity, ‘‘I know whereof I speak 
>I say to you that never before in the 
ay of the civilized world has the thea- 
lite so flagrantly flaunted its inde- 
cs in the face of an outraged public as 
|: present time.” 
jattacked the defenseless moving pic- 
sind consigned it and its progenitors 
betters to the exterior darkness. 
“mn he grew sentimental and his voice, 
« had been pitched in a high key, be- 
, touched with something soft and 
er. He gave his idea of what he felt to 
|: blasting and devastating effect of the 
| of the theater upon a girl who might 
{known the restraining influences of a 
7: home in her childhood, and he pre- 
tl a picture of the sordid contacts she 
i be forced to make in seeking a career 
ithe stage. Jimmy winced at the un- 
iv of this picture, its unfairness and its 
sexaggeration, but there was no doubt- 
at the speaker himself believed it to 
<spel true and he presented it with 
Fconvineing sincerity that the vast 
ity of those present were all aquiver 
rmoral indignation at the charges he 
1 He let his voice drop to a lower tone 
here was the vibrant tremor of a 
r7 felt emotion in it as he spoke, 
jning over the reading desk and bend- 
ls head forward in an attitude of eager 
ctancy: 
ayhap there is such a girl here to- 
2 drawn hither by the elusive whisper- 
sf a conscience which was developed at 
1ee of a saintly mother and under the 
‘aternal care of a loving father. Per- 
1e she comes, like so many of these 
ioutterflies of the stage, from a home 
small town untouched by the tinsel 
t: and the tawdry allurements of the 
uire-ridden metropolis. Perhaps she 


aught defenseless in a moment of . 


snate revolt against what she, poor 
ia thing, felt to be the cramping re- 
<jons of her environment, and perhaps 
‘as swept off her feet into the current 
tleads swift and ever swifter to de- 
lion. 

-erhaps she said good-by to the peace- 
itle town, to the heartbroken mother 
(o the tender, patient father, who was 
iz so hard to stay the flood of tears 
2g in his kindly eyes; perhaps she 
ito the big city and courted the muse 
tigedy or of comedy and found for a 
(a specious joy in the glare and bril- 
.: of the footlights. Perhaps there 
1 to her a measure of success in the 
yealm of pleasure and mayhap she was 
rd out of herself, out of her real self, 
}, lotus land of dazzling splendor.” 

1; voice grew more tremulous now. He 
11 forward and seemed to be speaking 
ly to the little group of girls in the 
irows. Jimmy noticed that they were 
cus point of observation on the part 
/2 reporters. 

’ there are any such girls here to- 
t,”’ pleaded the evangelist, ‘‘let me 
cout to them the helping hand of serv- 
\Let me beg them with all the sin- 
i- of my nature to give heed to the 
‘ng I havesounded. Let me ask them 
ture the little home back yonder with 
impty chair that’s always waiting for 
‘aughter who has gone out to beat her 
ge wings against the candle’s flame. 
them picture again the little mother 
I1the soft gray eyes. They were so 
2t and lively once, but now there is an 
‘us look in them. There is sadness in 
‘heart, too, a heavy sadness, but she 
ito be brave for the sake of him who 
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sits so gloomily by the fireplace and aches 
for the touch of a vanished hand and the 
sound of a voice that is gone. 

‘Let me entreat you, if there are any of 
you here, to bring the roses back to moth- 
er’s pale cheeks again. Let me plead with 
you out of a full heart to bring the laughter 
back to father’s lips and the smile back to 
his careworn face. Let me urge you to fly 
from the stifling air of the playhouse back 
to the clean open spaces where the fair 
winds blow, where love and tender solici- 
tude wait you and where life is real and 
earnest and not an empty foolish dream. 
We will pray for guidance and when we 
have finished I will ask all those who wish 
to be consecrated anew to come down the 
aisles and clasp my hand in a pledge of 
fealty to the service of Him whom they 
have forgotten for a while in the fretful 
rush of selfish living. Let us pray.” 

Down on his knees went the Rey. Billy 
Williams, and as thousands in the great 
audience bowed their heads once more he 
prayed fervently that everyone present 
who was unworthy at heart might see the 
light and embrace again with the simple 
faith of childhood the eternal truths of 
religion. The Keep Moving girls bowed 
their heads with the others and if Jimmy 
had been a little closer he might have 
noticed that here and there a rouged face 
was stained with tears and that hard lines 
round the mouths of one or two of the 
bolder spirits had been softened as if by 
some subtle alchemy beyond the ken of 
mortal mind. 

The prayer over, the evangelist sprang 
to his feet and raised his hand. The great 
choir in instant response to his signal began 
softly to sing Lead, Kindly Light. Ata per- 
fectly timed moment toward the end of this 
most exquisite of hymns his voice sounded 
above the pianissimo phrasing of the massed 
singers and carried with penetrating clarity 
to the far end of the hushed auditorium. 

““Won’t someone make the break with 
the past?’ heexhorted. ‘‘ Won’t someone be 
the first to lead the strayed sheep into the 
vineyard of the Lord?” 

A tall thin man with scraggly white hair 
and a pale ascetic face stood up about fif- 
teen rows back from the platform and slid 
out into the nearest aisle. He bent his head 
as if breasting a heavy wind and his cheeks 
suddenly flamed at the consciousness of the 
thousands of eyes which were turned on 
him as he slouched awkwardly down to- 
ward Billy Williams, who had stepped from 
the platform and was now standing at the 
end of the aisle. 

The evangelist reached out his hand and 
the tall man grasped it as he made a quick 
dive for a handkerchief and dabbed at his 
face. He mumbled something under his 
breath. 

“Don’t be ashamed to cry, brother,”’ said 
the evangelist, putting his arm affection- 
ately round the other’s shoulder. ‘Tears 
at a time like this are drops of God’s dew 
that will wash your soul as clean as morn- 
ing roses.” 

And then he addressed the audience as 
the last notes of the hymn were sung by the 
choir. 

“Who'll join our brother at the mercy 
seat?’’ he shouted. ‘‘Who’ll be the next 
to heed the glad tidings?’’ 

There was a movement and a scraping of 
feet in every section of the building and 
presently men and women of all ages and 
all conditions began coming down the aisle 
to be greeted by Billy Williams and shunted 
aside into the open space designed for the 
reception of converts. There they stood, 
most of them with drooped heads and many 
of them crying. There were a few who held 
their heads up and their shoulders back and 
who stood foursquare to all the curious 
glances directed toward them. On their 
faces were brave smiles and there was 
about them an air of spiritual elation that 
was inspiring to those who noted it. 

Jimmy Martin’s emotions had been sub- 
jected to asevere grilling during the conclud- 
ing portion of the preacher’s sentimental 
appeal and he had lost a little of his self- 
reserve and customary complacency during 
the prayer. When the first of the con- 
verts had come straggling down the aisle 
and had begun to weep a little the press 
agent found himself for the first time in 
many years struggling to hold back the 
tears that came unbidden into his own 
eyes. When the others had followed the 
spell was broken and he looked furtively 
about to see if anyone had noticed that he 
had been trembling on the verge of weak- 
ness. He thought once more of the mission 
which had brought him into this alien 
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another. 
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“My ... pipes... looked 
very pretty on a rack” 


Men who have unwillingly set aside their 
pipes may be interested in the following 
letter: 

Larus & Bro. Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sirs: 

Believing in “Honor to him to whom 
honor is due,” I feel prompted to write my 
appreciation of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
Tobacco. 

While I have been a smoker for years, I 
could never really enjoy a pipe, and smok- 
ing continuously as I do, to smoke. cigars 
made my habit an extremely expensive if 
not prohibitive one; besides, my appetite 
soon tired of them. 

I tried, I believe, every brand of tobacco 
made; tried mixing various brands, but all 
to no purpose—every brand or mixture 
burned my tongue. 
My collection of 
pipes was very 
beautiful, looked 
very pretty on a 
rack, but they were 
ornamental rather 
than useful. 

Finally a friend 
suggested using 
Edgeworth Plug 
Slice, but I pooh- 
poohed him, feeling 
that I had tried a 
sufficient number 
of brands to know 
that there wasn’t 
one made _ that 
wouldn't burn the 
tongue. I con- 
sented, however, 
to try it. The first 
pipeful tasted fine. 


L I tried a box, and from 
that day to this—over three years—I haven’t 


smoked another tobacco, Never has it 
burned my tongue nor given me anything 
but satisfaction, and I’ve smoked it in 
every conceivable sort of pipe from a new 
briar to an old gummed-up pipe, from hookah 
and calabash to corncob and clay. 

And I'm glad to say that the number of 
smokers whom I have converted to Edge- 
worth is rapidly becoming more than I can 
count, 


(Signed) teases e Mcie on ee eee 


Edgeworth has many steady users who 
look on Edgeworth as a discovery years 
even after they began to smoke it. 

To a pipe smoker, his tobacco must keep 
on seeming something like a discovery or 
else it won’t hold him. 

His job, his clothes, or his pipe may only 
partially satisfy him and he’ll stand for that, 
but his smoking tobacco must bring zest 
into his daily life, 

Perhaps Edgeworth would seem like such 
a discovery to you. 

We would like to learn. 

Send us your name and address, also that 
of the dealer you would call on to keep you 
supplied, and we will gladly send you gen- 
erous samples of Edgeworth Tobacco in 
both forms— Plug Slice and Ready Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is first compressed 
into cakes, then cut by very sharp knives 
into thin, moist slices. Rub one of these thin 
slices between your hands and you have an 
average pipeload. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has already 
been rubbed up for you by special machines. 
Pour it right into the bowl of your pipe, 
press it down, and light up. 

Both kinds pack well, light readily, and 
burn evenly to the very bottom of the bowl. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all smokers. Both 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth 
Plug Slice are sold in small, pocket-size pack- 
ages, in handsome tin humidors and glass 
jars, also in handy in-between quantities, 

We will send you both kinds so that you 
may decide which kind you prefer. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 
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atmosphere and he directed his attention 
to the benches occupied by the young 
women for whom he was acting as a some- 
what remote escort. 

The converts were coming down the 
aisles in little groups of three and four and 
the evangelist was keeping things at fever 
heat with loudly voiced exhortations. He 
leaned toward the Keep Moving girls and 
made a personal plea to them. 

“Tsn’t there someone here in this group 
of girls who has seen the light to-night?” 
he inquired. 

““Won’t someone among you step out 
here and take my hand and get right with 
her soul again?” 

“Tl say I will,” Jimmy heard Natalie 
Nugent, the girl with the pallor and the 
green earrings, say as she stood up and 
walked toward Billy Williams, who gripped 
her outstretched hand and directed her to 
a position alongside him. The press agent 
looked at the other girls and noticed that 
they were watching her with fascinated 
interest. Somehow he couldn’t quite grasp 
what it all meant. 

“God bless you, sister!” the evangelist 
shouted. “Won’t some of your friends join 
you?” He plunged again into the vernacu- 
lar, choosing, as always, the effective mo- 
ment. “It’s your cue, girls,’ he pleaded. 
“The curtain’s up and the call boy is 
knocking at the door of your hearts. Don’t 
delay! You can’t tell what moment the 
Great Stage Manager will ring down for the 
last time. It may be to-night. It may be 
to-morrow. Don’t be caught unprepared! 
It’s a blessed opportunity, girls. Don’t 
pass it up! For mother’s sake, girls, for 
mother’s sake!” 

Three other girls got up now and came 
forward. Jimmy gave an audible gasp of 
amazement. A fifth and a six moved into 
place beside the others; and then Lolita 
Murphy stood up, hesitated for just a 
moment, caught Billy Williams’ warm 
human smile and stepped briskly forward. 
A half dozen others followed. The remain- 
der sat with bowed heads. Those who had 
left their places stood in a little circle by 
themselves clustered directly about the 
beaming evangelist. He made a last plea 
for converts to the vast audience and a 
stray dozen or more men and women whose 
moral courage had not been quite strong 
enough at the beginning to force a decision 
bobbed up here and there and moved to- 
ward the platform. There was a momen- 
tary pause and then the preacher spoke 
again. 

““My friends,”’ he said, ‘‘a most remark- 
able event has occurred here to-night. Per- 
haps some of you here near the front have 
surmised what it is, but I am sure that the 
great majority of you have not grasped its 
significance. My efforts to-night have been 
blessed by an achievement of which I am 
extremely proud. Thirteen members of a 
theatrical company now appearing in this 
city—a company presenting a conglomera- 
tion bearing the idiotic title of Keep Moy- 
ing—thirteen lovely young women have 
been rescued from the insidious tempta- 
tions that lurk behind the blinding glare of 
the footlights and have come out here in 
the open and made a pledge to get back 
into the old simple ways of living. It’s the 
most wonderful thing that has happened 
since I began my campaign, and while 
these brave and earnest souls are here with 
us let us all join in a prayer that they may 
be steadfast in their new aim and that their 
example may be a shining one to thousands 
of others in this great city, 

“Let us pray.” 

When the great throng rose after the 
prayer to sing the final hymn Jimmy 
Martin edged out of his seat and slipped 
unobtrusively up one of the aisles and out 
into the chill evening air. He was dazed 
and bewildered, but he had presence of 
mind enough to hail a taxicab and direct 
the chauffeur to drive him to his hotel. 
He had an idea that pictures of the fair 
converts would bein demand and he wanted 
to be on hand when the bright young 
gentlemen of the press put in an appear- 
ance. 

Iv 

(Geers BARTLETT was not given 

to enthusiasms, but he felt impelled to 
congratulate Jimmy after glancing over 
the morning papers the next day and mak- 
ing a mental inventory of the net results of 
the press agent’s Sunday-evening plant. 
The story leaped out of the front page of 
every journal in town and dwarfed by com- 
parison the accounts of a superheated de- 
bate in the United States Senate on the 
League of Nations, of a great strike which 
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industrially*paralyzed Great Britain from 
end to end and of a volcanic erup- 
tion which claimed eight thousand human 
lives as its toll in a far-flung island of the 
Pacific. 

The feature writers who covered the 
Billy Williams meetings had figuratively 
and literally turned themselves loose on 
the proceedings and had written stories 
with a heart throb in every sentence and a 
tear in at least every other line. They had 
embellished and embroidered the actual 
incidents so effectively that even Bartlett 
himself, case-hardened cynic that he was, 
found himself growing a bit sentimental 
when he read the story in the first paper to 
hand. The narratives were all adorned with 
photographs of the Keep Moving beauties 
and the name of that blithesome musical 
comedy figured extensively in all of them. 
Bartlett particularly liked the headline in 
the Journal—strung across five columns in 
fat bold-faced type: 


FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES FORSAKE 
FRIVOLITY AND FUN 


CHORUS BEAUTIES CONVERTED 
BY BILLY WILLIAMS 


THIRTEEN “KEEP MOVING”’ GIRLS HIT THE TRAIL ATTER 
ELOQUENT PLEA BY EVANGELIST 


TEN THOUSAND WEEP 
As THEY MAKE SOLEMN PLEDGE 


“The counter attack was well developed 
and the ground gained is satisfactory to the 
higher command,” was the way Bartlett 
framed his congratulations over the tele- 
phone. “You can consolidate your present 
position and rest up for a few days.” 

“All right,” Jimmy replied with a 
chuckle, “but there’s no tellin’ when I may 
make another raid on the enemy trenches. 
I’ve got ’em goin’. That one was as easy as 
gettin’ a drink on Broadway since the 
U.S. A. went dry.” 

“In plain everyday English,” went on 
Bartlett, “‘that’s just about the best plant 
I’ve seen pulled off in the twenty years that 
I’ve been in the theatrical business. I 
noticed that your little Cedar Rapids friend 
was one of the ringleaders. How you man- 
aged to get them all to play up as well as 
they did is what I can’t understand.. How 
did you work it?” 

Jimmy paused for a moment or two be- 
fore replying, and coughed uneasily. 

“T’ve got ’em trained,” he finally replied. 
“They’ll—they’ll do anything I ask ’em to 
do—anything.” 

It was characteristic of Jimmy to have 
decided after considerable speculation that 
no motive other than an unselfish desire to 
please himself and to assist in adding to the 
greater glory of the occasion had prompted 
Lolita and her associates on the night be- 
fore. He had tried to reach her on the 
telephone several times with the idea of 
thanking her for her unexpected codpera- 
tion in furthering the success of his pub- 
licity scheme, but he had always been met 
with the response that she was not in. He 
finally decided to defer the expression of 
his gratitude until that evening at the 
theater. 

As a slight token of his good will and 
heartfelt thankfulness he ordered a bouquet 
of roses delivered to her dressing room and 
he personally wrote out a little card to be 
affixed to it. 

“To the best little press agent ever,’ it 
ran, “from a cheap piker at the game. 
Yours with love—Jimmy.” 

He tried to preserve a slight semblance 
of becoming modesty throughout the day, 
but the congratulations which poured in 
upon him were of such a fulsome nature 
and coincided so perfectly with his own 
opinion of himself that when evening came 
he was as expansive as the leading man of 
a small-town stock company and just about 
as reticent and self-effacing as an auction- 
eer. He dined alone with a fine inner glow 
of self-satisfaction and strolled into the 
eer. of fs C peu wea as Theater about 

all an hour before curtain ti 
with the world. i aa take 
_ There was a long line of patrons extend- 
ing from the box-office window almost out 
to the sidewalk and he watched the scram- 
ble for tickets with a feeling of exalted 
serenity. The sound of voices at the swing- 
ing doors leading into the foyer attracted 
hisattention. Heturned to see Bartlett and 
the stage manager coming through. Their 
mood was one that plainly boded develop- 
ments of a decidedly disagreeable nature 
for someone, ' 

_ They made for Jimmy and pounced upon 
him simultaneously, 
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“Where’s that girl of yours?” jn 1, 
Bartlett in a tone that Jimmy felt y 
bit menacing. 

“Yes, and where’s Natalie Nugent) 
Hilda Hennessey and Trixie Seville | 
Yvonne Elaine and Dulcie Dolores and, 
or six others,” chimed in the stage m| 
ger. ‘‘What do you know about em?’ 

“What do I know about ’em?” ecl 
Jimmy helplessly. ‘I don’t know anyt 
about ’em. What’s the idea?” 

“The idea is that they haven’t show 
to-night,”’said Bartletttartly. “Notagi ; 
one of that outfit that put your story |, 
last night has put in an appearance }. 
stage and I have a remote suspicion | 
you know why they haven’t. Haye | 
got some new stunt up your sleeve? [f Y 
have I won’t stand for it. Understand 
my dear sir, I won’t stand for it.” | 

“T don’t know anything about it, ' 
Bartlett,” said Jimmy with an air of inj 
innocence—‘“‘not a single little thing, 
haven’t seen Lolita all day and I hay 
laid eyes on any of those other que” 
either. What makes you think I knows 
thing about it?” | 

“Just general principles, I faney, Yo 
a very smart young man and I had—) 
still have for that matter—an idea that)| 
might be planning a follow up of some § 
on that yarn you landed this morning, | 
you are let me warn you that you arem 
keying with the well-known buzzsaw, Hi 
are a dozen or more of the best-looking | 
luxe girls in this show missing and the ho i 
practically sold out. I’ve got a reputat 
to live up to and I don’t propose to hay)| 
suffer just for a fool press story.” 1 

“But, Mr. Bartlett,” broke in Jimmy 

“Tfs, ands and buts are superfluous | 
this writing,” interrupted the mana 
angrily. “It’s within fifteen minutes | 
curtain time and we'll have to give a sh r 
that’ll look like a Number Three compa | 
out in the tall grass. | 

“The next time you plan a press stt_ 
you'll have to get it passed by the cen 
beforehand and I’m going to be the cens | 
Do you get me?” 1 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy weakly | 
Bartlett and the stage manager disappear f 
into the theater again. 4 

He leaned against the wall for sup 
and tried to collect his thoughts. Sorte ) 
he couldn’t. He felt himself in the cut 
of uncertainties beyond his understandi 
at the moment and vague distress w| 
written large upon his face. One of {|| 
uniformed carriage attendants tapped hi) 
on the shoulder and slipped a letter intoh| 
hand. | 

“A young lady left this half an hour ag | : 
Mr. Martin,” he said, “and told me tos! 
as how you got it handed to you pe 
sonally.” - 

Jimmy knew the handwriting on th 
envelope. A queer feeling came over hii 


-and he hesitated for a moment before real i 


ing it. When Matthews, the house mat 
ager, strolled up to him two minut | 
afterward vain regret was in his heart an| 
in his eyes there lurked a look of blende’ 
bewilderment and futile rage. 

““What’s the matter, old man?” inquire 
Matthews. “Has Bartlett been makin, 
things hard for you?” N 

Jimmy smiled a sickly smile and hande _ 
over the letter. 

“T don’t mind so much what he says, | 
he replied, “but this has got under th 
pe old cuticle all right. Read it if yol| 
1 ‘are - ds 

The manager adjusted his gold-rimme 
glasses and read the letter, written in th 
stiff vertical handwriting of a schoolgitl, 

“Dear Jimmy,” it ran, “this is just 1 
say good-by. You’ve been very mice alt 
very kind to me and I’m thankful for every: 
thing and all that, but I’ve just got to gel) 
away from the sinful stage and go back | 
home. The other girls are all quitting too 
I knew weeks ago that it was foolish to pr 
tend I’d ever be anything more than just 
a fifth or sixth rater and now I’m glad at 
I’ve been brought to see the wickedness 0! 
it all. I guess maybe I’ve got the el 
Rapids blues you spoke about the ot et 
night too. Mother and dad have ped 
writing me for weeks to come home. T t 
you again for your kindness and all fatl 
and don’t bother trying to look me up, ral 
I’m taking a train to-night. Ma ’ than a 
again from—your little friend, Lo tei + 

“That’s mighty tough,” commen ie | 
thews sympathetically. ‘Love is 4 ash 
little gamble.” 25 tent 

“You said something!’’ replied oe | 
dejectedly. ‘TI held the right cards, bu * 
overplayed my hand.” —_ 


b 
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* ean’t help that,’ she said quickly. 
fe dance to me is only a sort of acro- 
uw: stunt. Lord, it’s hard enough to do! 
rb liniment into my shoulders for an 
y every night.” 
‘Jo you haye—fun while you’re on the 
a>?’ 
‘Th-huh—sure! I got in the habit of 
aang people look at me, Omar, and I 
ait.” 
‘Vm!’ Horace sank into a brownish 
Uy. 
*‘low’s the Brazilian trimmings?” 
‘{’'m!”’ repeated Horace, and then after 
juse—“Where does the play go from 
rr?” 
‘Tew York.” 
“‘or how long?’? 
i. depends. Winter—maybe.” 
‘ ) 4”? 
‘Joming up to lay eyes on me, Omar, or 
et you int’rested? Not as nice here, is 
:it was up in your room? I wish we 
uthere now. ”’ 
* feel idiotic in this place,’’ confessed 
».ce, looking round him nervously. 
“‘oo bad! We got along pretty well.” 
/ this he looked suddenly so melancholy 
a she changed her tone and reaching 
¢ patted his hand. 
‘iver take an actress out to supper be- 
VE 
‘Yo,’ said Horace miserably, ‘‘and I 
vr willagain. I don’t know why I came 
ight. Here under all these lights and 
tall these people laughing and chatter- 
x feel completely out of my sphere. I 
t; know what to talk to you about.” 
‘Vell talk about me. We talked about 
vast time.” 
‘Tery well.” 
‘Vell, my name really is Meadow, but 
rst name isn’t Marcia—it’s Veronica. 
riineteen. Question—how did the girl 
: her leap to the footlights? Answer— 
2vas born in Passaic, New Jersey, and 
a year ago she got the right to breathe 
ishing biscuits in Marcel’s tea room in 
eton. She started going with a guy 
r:d Robbins, a singer in the Trent House 
oret, and he got her to try a song and 
re with him one evening. In a month 
ere filling the supper room every night. 
i we went to New York with meet-my- 
21 letters thick as a pile of napkins. 
“n two days we'd landed a job at 
\ierries’ and I learned to shimmy from 
st at the Palais Royal. We stayed at 
\ierries’ six months until one night 
t: Boyce Wendell, the columnist, ate 
silk toast there. Next morning a poem 
ct Marvelous Marcia came out in his 
ypaper and within two days I had three 
ueville offers and a chance at the Mid- 
¢; Frolic. I wrote Wendell a thank-you 
t: and he printed it in his column—said 
athe style was like Carlyle’s, only more 
2d, and that I ought to quit dancing 
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and do North American literature. This 
got me a coupla more vaudeville offers and 
a chance as an ingénue in a regular show. I 
took it—and here I am, Omar.” 

When she finished they sat for a moment 
in silence, she draping the last skeins of a 
Welsh rabbit on her fork and waiting for 
him to speak. 

“‘Let’s get out of here,” he said suddenly. 

Marcia’s eyes hardened. 

“What’s the idea? Am I making you 
sick?” 

“No, but I don’t like it here. I don’t 
like to be sitting here with you.” 

Without another word Marcia signaled 
for the waiter. 

“What’s the check?” she demanded 
briskly. ‘“‘My part—the rabbit and the 
ginger ale.” 

Horace watched blankly as the waiter 
figured it. 

“See here,” he began, “‘I intended to pay 
for yours too. You’re my guest.” 

With a half sigh Marcia rose from the 
table and walked from the room. Horace, 
his face a document in bewilderment, laid a 
bill down and followed her out, up. the 
stairs and into the lobby. He overtook her 
in front of the elevator and they faced each 
other. 

“See here,” he repeated, ‘‘you’re my 
guest. Have I said something to offend 
you?” 

After an instant of wonder Marcia’s 
eyes softened. 

““You’re a rude fella,’ she said slowly. 
“Don’t you know you’re rude?” 

“T can’t help it,’’ said Horace with a di- 
rectness she found quite disarming. ‘‘ You 
know I like you.” 

““You said you didn’t like being with me.” 

“T didn’t like it.” 

“Why not?” 

Fire blazed suddenly from the gray for- 
ests of his eyes. 

“Because I didn’t. . I’ve formed. the 
habit of liking you.) I’ve been thinking of 
nothing much else for two days.’ 

“Well, if you 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted. “I’ve 
got something to say. It’s this: in six 
weeks I’ll be eighteen years old: When I’m 
eighteen years old I’m coming up to New 
York to see you. Is there some place in 
New York where we can go and not havea 
lot of people in the room?” 

“‘Sure!”’ smiled Marcia. ‘‘ You can come 
up to my ’partment. Sleep on the couch if 
you want to.” 

“T can’t sleep on couches,” he said 
shortly. “But I want to talk to you.” 

“Why sure,’’ repeated Marcia—‘“‘in my 
*partment.” 

In his excitement Horace put his hands 
in his pockets. 

“All right—just so I can see you alone. 
I want to talk to you as we talked up in my 
room.” 


‘Honey boy,” cried Marcia laughing, ‘‘is 
it that you want to kiss me?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Horace almost shouted, ‘“I’ll kiss 
you if you want me to.” 

The elevator man was looking at them 
reproachfully. Marcia edged toward the 
grated door. 

“Y’ll drop,you a post card,” she said. 

Horace’s eyes were quite wild. 

“Send me a post card! I’ll come up any 
time after January first. I’ll be eighteen 
then.”’ 

And as she stepped into the elevator he 
coughed enigmatically, yet with a vague 
challenge, at the ceiling, and walked quickly 
away. 

qII 

E WAS there again. She saw him when 

she took her first glance at the restless 
Manhattan audience—down in the front 
row with his head bent a bit forward and 
his gray eyes fixed on her. And she knew 
that to him they were alone together in a 
world where the high-rouged row of ballet 
faces and the massed whines of the violins 
were as imperceivable as powder on a mar- 
ble Venus. An instinctive defiance rose 
within her. 

“Silly boy !’’ she said to herself hurriedly 
and she didn’t take her encore. 

“What do they expect for a hundred a 
week—perpetual motion?” she grumbled 
to herself in the wings. 

““What’s the trouble, Marcia?” 

“Guy I don’t like down in front.” 

During the last act as she waited for her 
specialty she had an odd attack of stage 
fright. She had never sent Horace the 
promised post card. Last night she had 
pretended not to see him—had hurried 
from the theater immediately after her 
dance to pass a sleepless night in her apart- 
ment, thinking—as she had so often in the 
last month—of his pale, rather intent face, 
his slim, boyish figure, the merciless, un- 
worldly abstraction that made him charm- 
ing to her. 

And now that he had come she felt 
vaguely sorry—as though an unwonted re- 
sponsibility was being forced on her. 

“Infant prodigy!” she said aloud. 

“What?” demanded the negro comedian 
standing beside her. 

“Nothing—just talking about myself.” 

On the stage she felt better. This was her 
dance—and she always felt that the way 
she did it wasn’t suggestive any more than 
to some men every pretty girl is suggestive. 
She made it a stunt. 


Uptown, downtown, jelly on a spoon, 
After sundown shiver by the moon. 


He was not watching her now. She saw 
that clearly. He was looking very deliber- 
ately at a castle on the back drop, wearing 
that expression he had worn in the Taft 
Grill. A wave of exasperation swept 
over her—he was criticizing her. 


$1 


That’s the vibration that thr-ills me, 
Funny how affection fi-ills me, 
Uptown, downtown —— 


Unconquerable revulsion seized her. She 
was suddenly and horribly conscious of her 
audience as she had never been since her 
first appearance. Was that a leer on a pal- 
lid face in the front row, a droop of disgust 
on one young girl’s mouth? These shoul- 
ders of hers—these shoulders shaking— 
were they hers? Were they real? Surely 
shoulders weren’t made for this! 


Then—yow ll—see at a glance 

I'll need some funeral ushers with St. Vitus 
dance 

Af the end of the world I'll 


The bassoon and two cellos crashed into 
a final chord: She paused and poised a 
moment on her toes with every muscle 
tense, her young face looking out dully at 
the audience in what one young girl after- 
ward called “such a curious, puzzled look,’’ 
and then without bowing rushed from the 
stage. Into the dressing room she sped, 
kicked out of one dress and into another 
and caught a taxi outside. 

Her apartment was very warm—small, it 
was, with a row of professional pictures and 
sets of Kipling and O. Henry which she had 
bought once from a blue-eyed agent and 
read occasionally. And there were several 
chairs which matched, but were none of 
them comfortable, and a pink-shaded lamp 
with blackbirds painted on it and an atmos- 
phere of rather-stifled pink throughout. 
There were nice things in it—nice things 
unrelentingly hostile to each other, off- 
springs of a vicarious, impatient taste acting 
in stray moments. 

The worst was typified by a great pic- 
ture framed in oak bark of Passaic as seen 
from the Erie Railroad—altogether a fran- 
tic, oddly extravagant, oddly penurious 
attempt to make a cheerful room. Marcia 
knew it was a failure. 

Into this room came the prodigy and 
took her two hands awkwardly. 

“T followed you this time,’’ he said. 

“ee Oh ! ” 

“T want you to marry me,”’ he said. 

Her arms went out to him. She kissed 
his mouth with a sort of passionate whole- 
someness. 

““There!’’ 

“‘T love you,” he said. 

She kissed him again and then with alittle 
sigh flung herself into an armchair and half 
lay there, shaken with absurd laughter. 

“Why, you infant prodigy!” she cried. 

‘Very well, call me that if you want to. 
I once told you that I was ten thousand 
years older than you—I am.” 

She laughed again. 

“T don’t like to be disapproved of.’’ 

“No one’s ever going to dis- 
approve of you again.” 

*“Qmar,” she asked, “‘why do 
you want to marry me?” 


| , “I Know,” Agreed Marcia, Nodding—‘‘Your Name's Horace. 


I Just Calt 


You Omar Because You Remind Jie of a Smoked Cigarette’’ 
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16 to 1—The odds on good pipe 


If, by using cheap pipe, five percent can be cut from 
the initial cost of a pipe installation, the beneficiary 
of the saving is laying 16 of his dollars to One, on the 
chance that the pipe will not rust out during the use- 
ful life of the system. 


The 16 dollars represent the relative cost of cheap 
pipe, installed, in the average system, including the 
normal incidental items of fittings, valves, hangers, 
covering, bending, threading, supervision, and the like 
—all of which are practicalfy lost when the pipe fails. 
The One dollar represents the approximate extra cost 
of Byers pipe in such an installation. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 (illustrated) entitled ‘“The Instal- 
lation Cost of Pipe’’ contains cost analyses of a large 
variety of plumbing, heating, power and industrial 
pipe systems, with notes on corrosive conditions. 
Send fora copy today. 
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The prodigy rose and put his hands in his 
kets. ‘ - 
Re Re tiite I love you, Marcia Meadow.’ 

And then she stopped calling him Omar. 

“Dear boy,” she said, “you know I sort 
of love you. There’s something about 
you—I can’t tell what—that just puts my 
heart through the wringer every time I’m 
round you. But, honey ——” she paused. 

“But what?” ; 

“But lots of things. But you re only 
just eighteen and I’m nearly twenty.” _ 

““Nonsense!”’ he interrupted. “Put: it 
this way—that I’m in my nineteenth year 
and you’re nineteen. That makes us pretty 
close—without counting that other ten 
thousand years I mentioned.” 

Marcia laughed. 

“But there are some more ‘buts.’ Your 

eople : 
r My people!’” exclaimed the prodigy 
ferociously. ‘‘My people tried to make a 
monstrosity out of me.’ His face grew 
quite crimson at the enormity of what he 
was going to say. ‘‘My people can go way 
back and sit down!” tics 

““My heavens!” cried Marcia in alarm. 
“All that? On tacks, I suppose.” 

“Tacks—yes,” he agreed wildly—‘‘on 
anything. The more I think of how they 
allowed me to become a little dried-up 
mummy ——” 

“What makes you think you’re that?” 
asked Marcia quietly—‘“‘me?”’ 

“Yes, every person I’ve met on the 
streets since I met you has made me jealous 
because they knew what love was before 
I did. I used to call it the ‘sex impulse.’ 
Heavens!”’ } 

“There’s more ‘buts,’’’ said Marcia. 

“What are they?” . 

“How could we live?”’ 

“T’ll make a living.” 

“You're in college.’ 

“Do you think I care anything about 
taking a Master of Arts degree?” 

“You want to be Master of Me, hey?” 

“Yes! What? I mean, no!” 

Marcia laughed, and crossing swiftly over 
sat in his lap. He put his arm round her 
wildly and implanted the vestige of a kiss 
somewhere near her neck. 

“There’s something white about you,” 
mused Marcia, ‘‘but it doesn’t sound very 
logical.” 

“Oh, don’t be so darned reasonable!”’ 

“T can’t help it,” said Marcia. 

““T hate these slot-machine people!” 

“But we a 

“Oh, shut up!” 

And as Marcia couldn’t talk through her 
ears she had to. 


Iv 


ER Ce and Marcia were married 
early in February. The sensation in 
academic circles both at Yale and Prince- 
ton was tremendous. Horace Tarbox, who 
at fourteen had been played up in the Sun- 
day magazine sections of metropolitan 
newspapers, was throwing over his career, 
his chance of being a world authority on 
American philosophy, by marrying a chorus 
girl—they made Marcia a chorus girl. But 
like all modern stories it was a four-and-a- 
half-day wonder. 

They took a flat in Harlem. After two 
weeks’ search, during which his idea of the 
value of academic knowledge faded un- 
mercifully, Horace took a position as clerk 
with a South American export company— 
someone had told him that exporting was 
the coming thing. Marcia was to stay in 
her show for a few months—anyway until 
he got on his feet. He was getting a hundred 
and twenty-five to start with, and though 
of course they told him it was only a ques- 
tion of months until he would be earning 
double that, Marcia refused even to consider 
giving up the hundred and fifty a week that 
she was getting at the time. 

“We'll call ourselves Head and Shoul- 
ders, dear,’ she said softly, “and the 
shoulders ’Il have to keep shaking a little 
longer until the old head gets started.” 

‘“T hate it,” he objected gloomily. 

“Well,” she replied emphatically, “your 
salary wouldn’t keep us in a tenement. 
Don’t think I want to be publie—I. don’t. 
I want to be yours. But I'd be a half-wit 
to sit In one room and count the sunflowers 
on the wall paper while T waited for you. 
When you pull down three hundred a month 
PUG ait. ae 

And much as it hurt his pride, Horace 
had to admit that hers was the wiser course. 

March mellowed into April. May read 
a gorgeous riot act to the parks and waters 
of Manhattan and they were very happy. 
Horace, who had no habits whatsoever— 
he had never had time to form any—proved 
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the most adaptable of husbands, and 
Marcia entirely lacked opinions on the su! 
jects that engrossed him there were ve! 
few joltings and bumpings. Their min, 
moved in different spheres. Marcia act 
as practical factotum and Horace liy| 
either in his old world of abstract ide: 
or in a sort of triumphantly earthy worsh’ 
and adoration of his wife. She was a co 
tinual source of astonishment to him—¢! 
freshness and originality of her mind, h 
dynamic, clear-headed energy and her y 
failing good humor. 

And Marcia’s coworkers in the nin 
o’clock show, whither she had transfery. 
her talents, were impressed with her tp 
mendous pride in her husband’s ment 
powers. Horace they knew only as a ye. 
slim, tight-lipped and immature-looki; 
young man who waited every night to ta} 
her home. * 

“Horace,” said Marcia one evening whe 
she met him as usual at eleven, “you looke 
like a ghost standing there against th 
street lights. You losing weight?” _ 

He shook his head vaguely. ; 

“I don’t know. They raised me to 
hundred and thirty-five dollars to-da 
and 44 | 

“T don’t care,” said Marcia severely 
“You're killing yourself working at night 
You read those big books on economy ——'| 

“‘EHconomies,” corrected Horace. _ 

“Well, you read ’em every night lon 
after I’m asleep. And you’re getting a 
stooped over like you were before we wer) 
married.” 

“But, Marcia, I’ve got to ——” 

“No, you haven’t, dear. I guess I’n 
running this shop for the present and | 


won’t let my fella ruin his health and eyes 


You got to get some exercise.” 
“T do. Every morning I 
“Oh, I know! But those dumb-bells of 

yours wouldn’t give a consumptive two 

degrees of fever. I mean real exercise, 

You’ve got to join a gymnasium. ’Mem- 

ber you told me you were such a trick 

gymnast once that they tried to get you 


” 


out for the team in college and they couldn't 


because you had a standing date with Herb 
Spencer?” 

“T used to enjoy it,” mused Horace, 
“but it would take up too much time now.” 

“All right,”’ said Marcia. ‘“I’ll make a 
bargain with you. You join a gym and I'l 
read one of those books from the brown 
row of ’em.”’ 

“Pepys’ Diary? Why, that ought to he 
enjoyable. He’s very light.” 


“Not for me—he isn’t. It'll be like | 


digesting plate glass. But you been telling 
me how much it’d broaden my lookout. 
Well, you go to a gym three nights a week 
and I’ll take one big dose of Sammy.” 

Horace hesitated. 

“e Well 2 ae 

“Come on now! You do some giant 
swings for me and I’ll chase some culture 
for you.” : 

So Horace finally consented and all 
through a baking summer he spent three 
and sometimes four evenings a week experi- 
menting on the trapeze in Skipper’s Gym- 
nasium. And in August he admitted to 
Marcia that it made him capable of more 
mental work during the day. F 

‘“Mens sana in corpore sano,” he said. 

“Don’t believe in it,’? replied Marcia. 
“‘T tried one of those patent medicines once 
and they’re all bunk. You stick to gym- 
nastics.’’ 


One night in early September while he | 


was going through one of his contortions 


on the rings in the nearly deserted roomhe | 


was addressed by a meditative fat man 


whom he had noticed watching him for | 


several nights. és, 
“Say, lad, do that stunt you were doin 
last night.” J 
Horace grinned at him from his perch. 
“I invented it,” he said. “I got the 
idea from the fourth proposition of Euclid. 
“What circus he with?” 
““He’s dead.” Bt, 
“Well, he must of broke his neck doin, 
that stunt. I set here last night thinkin 
sure you was goin’ to break yours.” 
“Like this!” said Horace, and swinging 
onto the trapeze he did his stunt. 
“Don’t it kill your neck an’ shoulder 
muscles?” I 
“Tt did at first, but inside of a week 1 
wrote the quod erat demonstrandum on it. 
“ H’m ! ” 
Horace swung idly on the trapeze. _ 
“Ever think of takin’ it up profession- 
ally?’’ asked the fat man. 
“Notelc4 
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Good money in it if you’re willin’ to do 
tnts like ’at an’ can get away with it.” 

Here’s another,” chirped Horace ea- 
ey, and the fat man’s mouth dropped 
udenly agape as he watched this pink- 
seyed Prometheus again defy the gods 
n Isaac Newton. 

henight following this encounter Horace 
o home from work to find a rather pale 
{rcia stretched out on the sofa waiting 
yhim. 

I fainted twice to-day, 
jiout preliminaries. 

What?” 

Yep. You see baby’s due in three 
1iths now. Doctor says I ought to have 
_) dancing two weeks ago.”’ 

‘orace sat down and thought it over. 

I’m glad of course,” he said pensively— 
jmean glad that we’re going to have a 
ey. But this means a lot of expense.” 

I’ve got two hundred and fifty in the 
ek,’ said Marcia hopefully, ‘‘and two 
aks’ pay coming.” 

forace computed quickly. 

Including my salary, that'll give us 
etly fourteen hundred for the next six 
1iths.”’ 

{arcia looked blue. 

That all? Course I can get a job sing- 
1, somewhere this month. And I can go 
srork again in March.”’ 

Of course, nothing!’”’ said Horace 
rily. ‘“You’ll stay right here. Let’s see 
¢'—there’ll be doctor’s bills and a nurse, 
«des the maid. We’ve got to have some 
Ve money.” 

Well,” said Marcia wearily, “‘I don’t 
rw where it’s coming from. It’s up to 
1 old head now. Shoulders is out of 
iiness.”” 

lorace rose and pulled on his coat. 

Where are you going?” 

I’ve got an idea,’’ he answered. 
eight back.” 

'en minutes later as he headed down 
istreet toward Skipper’s Gymnasium he 
» a placid wonder quite unmixed with 
Jior at what he was going to do. How 
evould have gaped at himself a year be- 
):! How everyone would have gaped! 
}. when you opened your door at the rap 
f fe you let in many things. 

‘he gymnasium was brightly lit and 
“m his eyes became accustomed to the 
le he found the meditative fat man 
ed on a pile of canvas mats smoking a 
i cigar. 

Say,” began Horace directly, “‘were you 
jarnest last night when you said I could 
ce money on my trapeze stunts?” 
| Why, yes,” said the fat man in surprise. 
Well, I’ve been thinking it over and I 
ceve I’d like to try it. I could work at 
iat’ and on Saturday afternoons—and 
2ilarly if the pay is high enough.” 

‘he fat man looked at his watch. 
| Well,” he said, ‘“‘Charlie Paulson’s the 
11 to see. He’ll book you inside of four 
#s, once he sees you work out. He won’t 
cin now, but I’ll get hold of him for to- 
lrrow night.” 

“he fat man was as good as his word. 
‘arlie Paulson arrived next night and put 
2, wondrous hour watching the prodigy 
yiop through the air in amazing parabolas 
1 on the night following he brought two 
re men with him who looked as though 
ty had been born smoking black cigars 
1 talking about money in low passionate 
«ces. Then on the succeeding Saturday 
lrace Tarbox’s torso made its first pro- 
sional appearance in a gymnastic exhibi- 
i1 at the Coleman Street Gardens. But 
fugh the audience numbered nearly five 
lusand people, Horace felt no nervous- 
iS, 

‘rom his childhood he had read papers 
cudiences—learned that trick of detach- 
0 himself. 

“Marcia,” he said cheerfully later that 
fie night, ‘‘I think we’re out of the 
yvods. Paulson thinks he can get me an 
ning at the Hippodrome and that means 
1 all-winter engagement. The Hippo- 
me, you know, is a big pe 
“Yes, I believe I’ve heard of it,” inter- 
uted Marcia, ‘“‘but I want to know about 
ls stunt you’re doing. It isn’t any 
jctacular suicide, is it?” 

‘It’s nothing,’ said Horace quietly. 
‘ut if you can think of any nicer way of 
than killing himself than taking a risk for 
‘1, why that’s the way I want to die.” 
Marcia reached up and wound both arms 
tntly round his neck. 

Kiss me,’’ she whispered, “‘and call me 
iar heart.’ I love to hear you say ‘dear 
rt.’ And bring me the book to read 


” 


she began 


“cc ri 
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to-morrow. No more Sam Pepys, but some- 
thing trick and trashy. I’ve been wild for 
something to do all day. I felt like writ- 
ing letters, but I didn’t have anybody to 
write to.” 

“Write to me,’’ said Horace. “‘I’ll read 
them.” 

“T wish I could,” breathed Marcia. “‘If 
I knew words enough I could write you the 
longest love letter in the world—and never 
get tired.” 

But after two more months Marcia grew 
very tired indeed and for a row of nights 
it was a very anxious, weary-looking young 
athlete who walked out before the Hippo- 
drome crowd. Then there were two days 
when his place was taken by a young man 
who wore pale blue instead of white and got 
very little applause. But after the two 
days Horace appeared again, and those who 
sat close to the stage remarked an expres- 
sion of beatific happiness on that young 
acrobat’s face, even when he was twisting 
breathlessly in the air in the middle of his 
amazing and original shoulder swing. After 
that performance he laughed at the elevator 
man and dashed up the stairs to the flat 
five steps at a time—and then tiptoed very 
carefully into a quiet room. 

“‘Marcia,”’ he whispered. 

“Hello!” She smiled up at him wanly. 
“Horace, there’s something I want you to 
do. Look in my top bureau drawer and 
you'll find a big stack of paper. It’s a 
book—sort of—Horace. I wrote it down 
in these last three months while I’ve been 
laid up. I wish you’d take it to that 
Peter Boyce Wendell, who put my letter 
in his paper. He could tell you whether 
it’d be a good book. I wrote it just the way 
I talk, just the way I wrote that letter to 
him. It’s just a story about a lot of things 
that happened to me. Will you take it to 
him, Horace?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

He leaned over the bed until his head was 
beside her on the pillow and began stroking 
back her yellow hair. 

“Dearest Marcia,” he said softly. 

““No,”’ she murmured, ‘‘call me what 
I told you to call me.” 

“Dear heart,’’ he whispered passion- 
ately—‘“‘dearest, dearest heart.” 

““What’ll we call her?” 

They rested a minute in happy drowsy 
content, while Horace considered. 

“We'll call her Marcia Hume Tarbox,” 
he said at length. 

“Why the Hume?” 

“Because he’s the fellow who first intro- 
duced us.” 

“That so?’’ she murmured, sleepily sur- 
prised. “I thought his name was Moon.” 

Her eyes closed and after a moment the 
slow, lengthening surge of the bedclothes 
over her breast showed that she was asleep. 

Horace tiptoed over to the bureau and 
opening the top drawer found a heap of 
closely scrawled, lead-smeared pages. He 
looked at the first sheet: 


SANDRA PEPYS, SYNCOPATED 
By Marcia TARBOX 


He smiled. So Samuel Pepys had made 
an impression on her after all. He turned a 
page and began to read. His smile deep- 
ened—he read on. Half an hour passed and 
he became aware that Marcia had waked 
and was watching him from the bed. 

“Honey,”’ came in a whisper. 

“What, Marcia?”’ 

“Do you like it?” 

Horace coughed. 

“‘T seem to be reading on. It’s bright.’ 

“Take it to Peter Boyce Wendell. Tell 
him you got the highest marks in Princeton 
once and that you ought to know when a 
book’s good. Tell him this one’s a world 
beater.” 

“‘ All right, Marcia,’’ said Horace gently. 

Her eyes closed again and Horace cross- 
ing over kissed her forehead—stood there 
for a moment with a look of tender pity. 
Then he left the room. 

All that night the sprawly writing on the 
pages, the constant mistakes in spelling and 
grammar and the weird punctuation danced 
before his eyes. He woke several times in 
the night, each time full of a welling chaotic 
sympathy for this desire of Marcia’s soul 
to express itself in words. To him there was 
something infinitely pathetic about it, and 
for the first time in months he began to 
turn over in his mind his own half-forgotten 
dreams. 

He had meant to write a series of books, to 
popularize the new realism as Schopenhauer 
had popularized pessimism and William 
James pragmatism. 
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Made by the Quaker Oats Company 


Which Grade 


Do You Want 


e 
Millions delight in these extra- 
grade cereals, and we make this 
Flour for them. 
Chemists constantly analyze it, 
bakers constantly bake with it— 


Madam, this 1s the question to de- 
cide about flour. 


There are many grades. We 
make several grades ourselves. 
Two lower grades of bread flour 
come from the very wheat we use 
in making Quaker Flour. 


Choice Inner Bits 


In Quaker Flour we use about 
half of the wheat kernel—just the 
choicest part. 

In our lower grades we use the 
balance of the wheat. But the 
name Quaker doesn’t go on them. 


kk OK * 
We make Quaker Flour for lov- 
ers of super-quality. 
People expect that in a Quaker 


product. They get it in all Quaker 
cereals. 


So every sack 
stand- 


right in our mills. 
maintains these Quaker 
ards. 


A Flour Sensation 


The result has been amazing. 
Quaker. Flour has won a million 
users already. One mill has 
grown to four mills, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. 

To ccuntless homes it has 
brought a new conception of fine 
Flour. And housewives who 
know it demand it. 

Find it out. Ask your grocer 
to send a sack, or get it if he lacks 
it. Lesser flours cost about as 
much, or just as much. See what 
this grade means. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we make a different flour to conform to Government requirements. 


Quaker Biscuit Flour 


This is a special flour made 
from special wheat for dainties. 
It is self-raising, and to keep it 
fresh it is packed in sealed round 
packages with tops. 

Use this flour for your finest 
foods—for biscuits, pancakes, 
cakes, doughnuts, etc. It differs 
from bread flour for these uses. 


Quaker Farina 


This is choice white bits of 
inner wheat in granulated form. 
It is fancy farina—the finest 
grade possible—without a fancy 
price. 


Serve as a breakfast dainty. 
Use for griddle cakes, fritters 
and waffles. These granulations 
give to such foods much added 
fascination. 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 
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Habirshaw Wire Trans- 
mits Power Everywhere 
for Every Purpose 


Sey 


HE uses of Habirshaw wire are 
as multiform as the applications 
of electricity itself. Not only the 
simple problems of house wiring, but 
the most exacting and highly specialized 
demands of electric power transmission 
find their solution and satisfaction in 
Habirshaw insulated wire and cable. 


Habirshaw wire is a product of mod- 
ern factories equipped with every re- 
source of mechanical skill and scientific 
knowledge, and an unexampled practi- 
cal experience dating back to the ear- 
liest days of the commercial use of 
electricity. 

Architects, electrical engineers, elec- 
trical contractor-dealers and central 
station men everywhere know and 
respect the excellence and dependability 
of Habirshaw wire. When you suggest 
Habirshaw to your contractor or en- 
gineer on any electrical jobs, -he will 
understand that you are setting the 
highest standard of quality—the only 
quality in material and workmanship 
which can guarantee efficient and unin- 
terrupted electrical service. 

It is a reliable quality test of any- 
thing electrical to ‘‘ask if it is wired 
with Habirshaw.”’ 


HABIRSHAW 


‘Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire & Cable 


For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the 
electrical industry—Habirshaw insulated wire has been accepted 
as a standard of quality all over the world. 
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Incorporated Incorporated 


Habirshaw Power Cables 


Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper 


Sector and Concentric 
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Habirshaw Wire Distributed 
Western Electric Company 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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But life hadn’t come that way. Life took 
hold of people and forced them into flying 
rings. He laughed to think of that rap at 
his door, the diaphanous shadow in Hume, 
Marcia’s threatened kiss. ; 

“And it’s still me,’ he said aloud in 
wonder as he lay awake in the darkness. 
“T’m the man who sat in Berkeley with 
temerity to wonder if that rap would have 
had actual existence had my ear not been 
there to hearit. I’mstill that man. I could 
be electrocuted for the crimes he committed. 

“Poor gauzy souls trying to express our- 
selves in something tangible. Marcia with 
her written book; I with my unwritten 
ones. Trying to choose our mediums and 
then taking what we get—and being glad.” 


Vv 


ANDRA PEPYS, SYNCOPATED, with 

an introduction by Peter Boyce Wen- 
dell, the columnist, appeared serially in 
Jordan’s Magazine and came out in book 
form in March. From its first published 
installment it attracted attention far and 
wide. A trite enough subject—a girl from 
a small New Jersey town coming to New 
York-to go on the stage—treated simply, 
with a peculiar vividness of phrasing and a 
haunting undertone of sadness in the very 
inadequacy of its vocabulary, it made an 
irresistible appeal. 

Peter Boyce Wendell, who happened at 
that time to be advocating the enrichment 
of the American language by the immediate 
adoption of expressive vernacular words, 
stood as its sponsor and thundered his 
indorsement over the placid bromides of 
the conventional reviewers. 

Marcia received three hundred dollars 
an installment for the serial publication, 
which came at an opportune time, for 
though Horace’s monthly salary at the 
Hippodrome was now more than Marcia’s 
had ever been, young Marcia was emitting 
shrill cries which they interpreted as a de- 
mand for country air. So early April found 
them installed in a bungalow in West- 
chester County with a place for a lawn, a 
place for a garage and a place for every- 
thing, including a sound-proof impregnable 


study in which Marcia faithfully promised , 


Mr. Jordan she would shut herself up when 
her daughter’s demands began to be 
abated and compose immortally illiterate 
literature. : 

“It’s not half bad,” thought Horace one 
night as he was on his way from the station 
to his house. He was considering several 
prospects that had opened up, a four 
months’ vaudeville offer in five figures, a 
chance to go back to Princeton in charge of 
all gymnasium work. Odd! He had once 
intended to go back there in charge of all 
philosophic work, and now he had not even 
been stirred by the arrival in New York of 
Anton Laurier, his old idol. 


February 21, 192. 


| 
The gravel crunched raucously under Hf 


heel. He saw the lights of his sitting roo 


gleaming and noticed a big car standing | 
the drive. Probably Mr. Jordan agai 
come to persuade Marcia to settle down) 
work. 

She had heard the sound of his approac 
and her form was silhouetted against th 
lighted door as she came out to meet hin’ 

“There’s some Frenchman here,” gh! 
whispered nervously. ‘I can’t pronounc 
his name, but he sounds awful deep. You’ 
have to jaw with him.” 

“What Frenchman?” 

“You can’t prove it by me. He droy. 
up an hour ago with Mr. Jordan and sai 
he wanted to meet Sandra Pepys, and al. 
that sort of thing.” 

Two men rose from chairs as they wen) 
inside. 

“Hello, Tarbox,” said Jordan. “Dy 
just been bringing together two celebrities 
M’sieur Laurier, let me present Mr. Tarbox 
Mrs. Tarbox’s husband.” 

“Not Anton Laurier!” 

“But, yes. Imust come. I haveto come 
T have read the book of madame and Thaye 
been charmed ’’—he fumbled in his pocket— 
“ah, I have read of you too. In this news: 
paper which I read to-day it hag your 
name,” 

He finally produced a clipping from a 
magazine. 

“Read it!” he said eagerly. “It hag 
about you too.” 

Horace’s eye skipped down the page, 

“A distinet contribution to American 
dialect literature,” it said. ‘No attempt 
at literary tone; the book derives its very 
ee, from this fact, as did Huckleberry 

inn.” 

Horace’s eyes caught a passage lower 
down; he became suddenly aghast—read 
on hurriedly. 

“Marcia Tarbox’s connection with the 
stage is not only as a spectator but as the 
wife of a performer. She was married last 
year to Horace Tarbox, who every evening 
delights the children at the Hippodrome 
with his wondrous flying-ring performance, 
It is said that the young couple have dubbed 
themselves Head and Shoulders, referring 
doubtless to the fact that Mrs. Tarbox 
supplies the literary and mental qualities — 
while the supple and agile shoulders of her 
husband contribute their share to the | 
family fortunes. 

“Mrs. Tarbox seems to merit that much- | 
abused title—‘prodigy.’ Only twenty —” 

Horace stopped reading and with a very | 
odd expression in his eyes gazed intently at 
Anton Laurier. 

“T want to advise you 
hoarsely. 

“What?” 

“About raps. Don’t answer them! Let 
them alone—have a padded door,” 


” he began 
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IN BRASS 


A combination of zinc and copper gives mankind a wonderful metal— 
enduring, rust-resisting, decorative, workable —adapted to a thousand 
uses where no other metal would serve. This metal is brass. | 

The sign on your office entrance, the hardware on the doors, the 
fittings in your car, the andirons in your home, the bronze statue on 
your mantle, the bed you sleep in, indicate the variety of ways in which 
it contributes to your many needs. 

Zinc for brass has long been an important product of this Company. 
The slab zinc from our Franklin ores, is the purest commercial metal 
in the world, and insures the durability and working properties that 
manufacturers of high-grade brass products demand. 

We have been producing zinc for more than 70 years. Our sources 
of supply, facilities and organization are such that we are able to supply 
all industries with the kind and quality of zinc they require. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 


Manufacturers of Zinc Oxide, Slab Zinc (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric 
Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zinc Dust, Salt Cake and Zinc Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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of ex-prisoners played out its sufferings and 
its longings to an appreciative and enthu- 
silastic audience of sad understanding Slavs, 
who would gladly aid the poor artists if 
they could. 

For a day or two one sat about, waiting 
to get passage by the occasional train leay- 
ing for the front. One tried to readjust 
Oneself and get the atmosphere; one lis- 
tened to the gossip which flowed toward one 
in never-ending volume. Vladivostok teems 
with foreigners, allies who have been sitting 
miserably about for months, waiting for or- 
ders to do something worth while. Mean- 
time they were trying to kill time. The 
weary hours lag dreadfully while one sits 
and looks on, forbidden to lend a hand. 
Mischief is rife, of course, and Vladivostok, 
since the Allies’ occupation, vies with Port 
Said in its unsavory reputation—mixed 
races, bad morals—the worst of the East 
and the West; and in such an atmosphere 
everyone degenerates. One heard queer 
tales of misery and of crime. The only 
name unsullied by rumor is Kolchak’s own. 
No one but admits his honesty, loyalty, de- 
votion, patriotism. Unambitious for any 
recompense, either money or position, anx- 
ious only to down Bolshevism, then retire 
somewhere and rest; always at his post, 
above all intrigue and all smallness, strong 
and brave he is. 


Praise for the Red Cross 


As for the foreigners, one heard a lot 
against them, and strangely enough more 
especially against the Americans, who only 
ten months ago were landed here and were 
received with open arms as saviors and 
friends. One is filled with wonder that it 
should be so, for in old days Americans and 
Russians have always fraternized and un- 
derstood each other. Then one listened 
carefully, and sifting down the many de- 
tailed stories one found the gist to be 
about as follows: 

Nearly a year ago, with many promises 
and with great show of friendship and fair 
official words, came the American soldiers. 
They were received with simple faith in 
their message and intentions, and they 
started toward the front to help. At once 
the counter order came to them, and back 
to Vladivostok they were obliged to retire, 
to settle down and cross their arms. Since 
then whenever they were asked to act in 
any matter they replied that their strict 
orders were not to interfere. His own situ- 
ation riled the doughboy, humiliated the 
American officer too; some tried to explain 
what they themselves could not under- 
stand—the contradictory policy of Wash- 
ington and their own obligatory inertia; 
others tried to cover 
their shame with 
peevishness or arro- 
gance, and hurt the 
natives’ feelings. 
The American 
salary in dollars, of 
course, could out- 
buy poor Russian 
rubles every time. 
Whether of 
clothes or food, the 
best went to the 
Americans, and the 
Russians were dis- 
dained, till pride rose 
in rebellion. Then 
followed high words 
and sometimes 
blows, and hard 
feeling settled. The 
situation in its new 
form was en- 
couraged by third 
parties, especially 
the Japanese, and 
nothing was done to 
soften matters by 
anyone. 

Through all the 
growing discord 
even till now, how- 
ever, the American 
Red Cross personnel 
has acted in a way 
to win universal 
love, gratitude and 
admiration from the 
wounded, the ill and 
the poor refugees. 
The officials, doc- 
tors and nurses have 
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gone about likeministering angels, saving the 
Russians from death and misery as much as 
possible; doing their own and everyone 
else’s work; creating hope, sustaining life, 
trying to bring back health and a smile to 
vague emaciated bodies and wan faces. 
The testimony is universal; the enthu- 
siasm never failed whenever this name of 
the American Red Cross was mentioned. 
For some unknown reason the Y. M. C. A. 
agents are not spoken of in the same tone. 

Now and again one heard wild talk 
among the Russians in Vladivostok of the 
possibility of an uprising and the massacre 
of foreigners, except the Japanese, who are 
obsequious and smooth, always vastly po- 
lite, and who behave toward the Russians 
these days with a circumspection and tact 
amounting to genius. 

After two days in Vladivostok my hus- 
band left for the front, and as he was start- 
ing he had occasion to test the temper of 
the people. A Polish military doctor pushed 
into the line of people who were waiting for 
tickets in the station, and took the place 
ahead of Cantacuzéne. The latter at once 
protested energetically, and after some lan- 
guage the man stepped out of the way, only 
to shove himself into the line again, just be- 
hind my husband. This was not tolerated, 
of course, and the crowd, roused by the 
second attempt at usurping a good place, 
battered the culprit about a bit till he 
humbly consented to go down to the end of 
the line, whereupon patience returned as if 
by magic to the little group of Russians 
who had been waiting for their tickets so 
quietly before the incident. 

The train was delayed two days in Vladi- 
vostok after it was loaded, by what was 
announced as “bandit disorders ahead.” 
No one seemed to be able to offer a clearer 
explanation of our immobility, and with an 
indifference characteristic of the times and 
place the passengers tolerated this waiting 
without much protest. 

Rumors announced that Omsk was being 
evacuated, but no one believed it. It had 
been too frequently said before to be treated 
as serious news. Then we started. As far 
as Irkutsk the Trans-Siberian was well 
guarded and quite well ordered. It ran 
through Semenoff’s province, and one had 
glimpses of order and discipline everywhere 
in the country commanded by him. It 
seems he exacted respect for his army, and 
that the church must be honored, too; and 
through all this large tract the villages 
looked fairly prosperous, and the prices of 
necessities were lower than elsewhere. 
There were rich pastures, and on them cat- 
tle, sometimes rather unexpectedly fine 
animals, were to be seen; and oneheard there 
were rich mines of coal and metals in this 
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province, even gold in large quantities. 
While on the road one was told more and 
new gossip—among other savory bits that 
the Czech, General Gaida, had been paid 
seventy-five thousand francs if he would 
leave the country, as he was giving too 
much trouble. He had accepted the propo- 
sition, left Omsk for Vladivostok, and on 
reaching the latter city decided to remain 
on his train and bargain. He wasn’t very 
successful at it, and—from pique, perhaps— 
he headed then the upheaval which shook 
up political conditions at the port, and 
which puzzled even those who looked on 
from far away. Who knows that Semenoft’s 
province is much vaster than France? 

When the officers reached Irkutsk they 
were told officially of the evacuation of 
Omsk, and the train passengers were sorted 
out. Only the people actually going for- 
ward on government or army business were 
allowed to continue their travels; the 
others were kept at Irkutsk. From this 
city to Omsk was another week on the train. 

The cities are big and rich through this 
district in ordinary times. Now they were 
overcrowded, and they gave the impression 
of spreading out quantities of people, who 
are living in box cars all along the railroad 
and round the stations with only what 
comfort of fuel, food and clothing they can 
manage to gather by their own means, fair or 
foul. The cities’ ancient commerce is being 
strangled; clothes, provisions and trans- 
portation are frightfully needed. Often 
there are thirty or more people living in 
one car; the small stove in the center burns 
those who are near.and leaves such as are 
out of range to freeze. The car inhabitants 
run out for wood and bring back in triumph 
whatever is handy—ties from the roadbed; 
broken boards from the snow shields put up 
to protect the road; rough broken bits of 
cars or houses. And their food is accidental 
and very short always. Anything eatable 
could command fabulous prices. 

The trains moved with difficulty on the 
congested railroad, where difficulties were 
vastly increased by the constant changing 
of the command along the road. The seiz- 
ing of locomotives, too, by a powerful 
factor was terrible; the Czechoslovaks had 
made holding up the outgoing army trains, 
and also the retreating refugee trains, one 
of their chief occupations and sports. They 
have constantly hindered the rapidity with 
which our troops could be carried forward 
and the efficiency with which evacuation 
of the civilian population could be accomp- 
lished. 

There is much illness among the city in- 
habitants; and especially illness reigns in 
these floating crowds along the Trans- 
Siberian road. 


Lost Children of the Urats 


Train Bearing 300 of the 
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The train on which our travelers y 
was quite clean, however, and DOssesge 
fair supply of food, at fabulous Prices, | 
was a train used by the foreign migsi 
and was the best to be found. Thé m 
agement of this train and of the p| 
seemed fair, but the occupants were k 
constantly excited by the reports of tk 
being bandits ahead, who would ‘proba 
stop further progress. 

Approaching Omsk one met many atr 
of poor, hopeless, helpless refugees, y| 
with pinched sad faces and emaciated boc 
moved in a great stream from their sn 
homes at Omsk backward toward Irkut 
It had been many a long day and week a. 
month since these people had known | 
taste of good food or had felt real comfc 
and as one saw misery in so many pairs 
eyes one registered a vow to help; and hi| 
them with all one’s possibilities, In vi 
one tries, however, unless one can go]. 
yond the frontiers for the help; Siberia 
too worn out and poor. Soon, when Om 
was reached, came official news of the evi 
uation taking place, and the English office 
talked of the dangers which everyone wou! 
soon be running in Omsk and its envirol 
let alone those on the firing line. i 

i 


A Talk With Kolchak | 


At Omsk no food, no comforts; comple 


congestion, and the price of living was 1 
appalling one bought nothing, and there _ 
nothing to be found in shops really, 7) 
single track of the Trans-Siberian road hi} 
often played tricks on us Russians befor| 
but now in the dire need of this time | 
evacuation to keep it running everyone hi | 
done his best. The Czechs are experience, 
however, better armed, and stronger tha 
our people, and they carry out contin 
ously their terrible raids on trains an. 
travelers. 
Immediately on arrival Mike reporte 
to Kolchak; an appointment was made fc| 
early the following morning, and his ey 
ning was free to unpack, settle and loo | 


round. The hotel was awful—an illkep | 
room, ten by twelve feet, almost no furni 
ture, and that broken and dirty. The whol | 
on the Grasnaia Ulitza—Dirty Street—_ 
most becoming and appropriate name, Oni| 
hoped and prayed not to stay long in Omsk | 

The interview with Kolchak made :| 
great impression on my husband. He wai 
finishing his coffee, looking out of thi| 
window, and the admiral sat my husbanc| 
down opposite him. He was uncommonly | 
nice to one whom he felt would be under. 
standing, both of his traditions, habits and 
life. He complained of the Allies’ inde | 
cision, also of the Bolshevik armies, who’ 
were fighting with 
extra punch just 
then. 

The Chinese mer- 


loyal All-Russian 
lines they ean have | 
a rest and some rec- 
reation among their 
own people. All| 
this was a great in- | 
centive, naturally, 
to go forward, and 
the looting and the 
murders and tortur- | 
ing were counted an 
asset while pushing 
out of Sa to | 
carry the madness | 
into the Chinese Re- 
public. If this policy 
succeeded Go 

knows what might 
occur! Kolchaksaid 
he had wished to 
appeal to America; | 
that by his clamor | 
ings he had hoped | 
to bring help ins 
material forms at 
least—food, clothes, | 
he ammunl- 

tion and arms. — 

“Tt will help the — 
Americans them- » 
selves, to aid us, for 

(Continued on 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
cism is the whole world’s enemy, and 
icy against a democracy such as the 
in Government is. The necessity of 
plized world’s hanging together, as 
sred doctrines, is obvious.” 
kak soon had another caller come 
“rs, and my husband had time to 
ut. Kolchak lives in a tiny house, 
aprétentious in its arrangements, 
oy the two sentinels at the door 
jor suggest his rank. The supreme 
yider had no visible servants besides 
rer, who waited on him without the 
vemony or formality. Not any- 
s sign of luxury. His work hours are 
ti A. M. to four P. M., and all day long 
«the intense strain of people con- 
s:oming and going for orders. Never 
rnt to himself does he take. He 
“ietly with his aides-de-camp, of 
ye has several. 
snally he gives an impression of 
11s strength, as one meets him or as 
salking at his desk, leaning forward 
| in his intensity. The rather large 
ehead, face and shoulders impress 
41, his complete reliability. The eyes 
eds are remarkably fine. Impulsive, 
‘manner and articulation, he can be 
sent too; and is so while listening 
gientively. He has great magnetism, 
> ualities and defects of a man who is 
»—honest, loyal, patriotic, with not 
» desire to save himself from trouble, 
=r responsibility. Always ready to 
r asking nothing but to go on fight- 
gheviki until the end of either his 
i or theirs. It is*his one ambition 


cy. 
amen round Kolchak were those 
i1e found on the spot already or 
¢osen and sent to him from abroad. 
@ grateful they were willing to join 
r. to live in danger and discomfort. 
‘hese men are more or less promi- 
“hese are: Vologodsky, Smyrnoff, 
¢ Handjine, Pépélaeff, Trétiakoff. 
‘first of these holds the title of 
jent of the Council of Ministers,” is 
yevolutionary Siberian, an ex-lawyer 
isk, about fifty years of age and 
fed honest. He had the disadvan- 
¢ being more of a talker and less 
: than would be desirable in times 
se, 
Je, who was the representative of 
«; near Kolchak, and the acting 
7 Minister, was clever, though some- 
jo arrogant to be popular; and he 
«used by many of being unscrupu- 
j2 was very pro-American, but during 
4; six months or more his admira- 
« the United States has seemingly 
«red itself elsewhere. Smyrnoff, 
tr of Marine, is an honest man, a 
sonal seaman, and loyally devoted 
laak, with no interest in politics and 
cial following. Handjine, Minister 
a had not been a success as com- 
é of an army, and seemed a vague 
nable quantity, who left those under 
(do as they pleased. Trétiakoff, a 
« of civilized life in Moscow and 
3 Minister of Commerce played an 
créle, but was considered to have 
i; possibilities for the future. He is 
ine, accomplished, and aged but 
rears or so. Pépélaeff, a Siberian, is 
opular, and represents a very lib- 
2ment in the cabinet. He seems 
ynt and to trust Kolchak sincerely, 
©e a man of strength and honesty 
10se, though of small experience in 
if 


ag. 

> aeff has had good training, however, 
Id Siberian chamber, or Zemstvos, 
jpressed one as a man capable of 
oment. 


Plots and Counterplots 


ud these principals were large groups 
dle intriguing, advising, gambling in 
tnal news. Most of them had little 
,nd since time hung heavy on their 
s hey got into all sorts of mischief. It 
17d to tell who was with and who 
sthe government in this crowd, and 
a about each foreign mission,also a 
foup of ne’er-do-wells, who watched 
Gible rivals and reported or ad- 
-always disadvantageously — both 
opigners and the Russian ministers. 
yne was hard put to it for the where- 
Ito live in these times when prices 
ad there were many makeshifts, some 
ih were rather tragic to watch. 
ver-present feeling of the impos- 
, of foreseeing the morrow’s fate 


| 
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gave a devil-may-care attitude to the gen- 
eral mentality. Among Russians and for- 
eigners alike moral standards were low, and 
any form of excitement or distraction was 
very welcome. There were constant parties 
in society, where men and women played 
games of chance from eve till dawn, because 
no one would walk home in the dark for 
fear of attack and theft or even murder, 
The people had faced the emergency of 
flight or of death frequently; they will 
again at any moment, and show great 
courage; but meantime: ‘‘What can we 
do but try to forget our troubles and live as 
best we can?” they said. “Eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow ——’”’ , 

After a few such evenings one wearied of 
their empty noise, and even a dirty hotel 
room of a size less comfortable than is 
known elsewhere seemed a haven of rest 
and independence. On the bed a sleeping 
bag made for the front was a refuge, for it 
was uninhabited by any of the vermin 
found in the bed, and was warm and cozy 
besides—qualities greatly to be appreciated 
in Siberia. 


Kolchak the Storm Center 


Admiral Kolchak was altogether won- 
derful. Quite fearless and unselfish, he 
spent a few days at the front inspiring the 
troops and helping the officers and men 
with advice and example, simple and ut- 
terly brave. Then he returned to Omsk 
and patiently worked through the heavy 
length of days and nights, explaining or 
devising the solution of each new puzzle 
that came up. He was so faithful and so 
patient in the face of far-away allies, who 
now and then revived his hopes by a 
promise flung across the seas. Always this 
was followed by long silence and no action 
whatever, while Kolchak, between the 
devil of Bolshevism on the one hand and 
the deep sea of rising discouragement and 
misery about him on the other, fought 
intrigues and poverty, famine and prop- 
aganda, reactionary and radical groups; 
hoping against hope for recognition and 
relief from without and for calm about 
him. Recognition by his allies would have 
meant a new strength to fight the contra- 
dictory elements at home; relief would 
have minimized the sufferings of the needy 
refugees and population, stamped out ill- 
ness and dismal misery, aiding the general 
morale, giving him arguments to quiet all 
complaints. 

But nothing came—save smooth words 
from missions sent to investigate, and one 
or two promises in writing, which having 
warmed the brave man’s, heart then fell to 
dust and emptiness, like scraps of paper in 
the ashes of a fire burnt out. 

The smooth and gentle Japanese; the 
noisy Cossacks shouting for an arrogant 
stand; the radicals fearing but resisting 
these latter—threaten periodieally to upset 
the government. Then the needs of his 
troops—no ammunition, and the reds’ ar- 
mies of Chinese and other mercenaries 
pressing on us—they who were well fed and 
officered largely by Germans, committing 
worse crimes, leaving more complete de- 
struction than did Attila of Hundom. When 
Kolchak went forward there was all the 
misery of nakedness and famine to repair; 
when he moved back came the frightful 
complications of thousands of refugees, 
who retreated with the army and were in 
terror of torture unprintable. 

Holding all the reins, making all the 
effort, facing representatives of allies who 
knew his difficulties yet made no signs of 
stretching out a hand—small wonder the 
great man was worn to the point where 
those who watched and felt his greatness 
noted with anxiety how ill he looked and 
how strained his nerves were. 

There were uprisings led by a Czech in 
Vladivostok; troubles between noninter- 
fering American armies and rebel Cos- 
sack brigands, supposedly in the pay of 
still a third ally; impossible situations and 
complaints caused by a fourth ally’s pre- 
tensions; lack of ammunition; trains of 
arms and food held up by Czechs, who 
wanted the locomotives taken off and used 
to hasten their own trains toward the 
eastern port of embarkation; trainloads of 
civilian refugees from the Omsk evacuation 
held up also; and a general massacre be- 
cause of indignation over actual conditions. 

It was hideous, inhuman; yet instead of 
the deep fury most men have felt, Kolchak, 
in making a short public speech, said quietly 
with a wan smile: “The Allies’ representa- 
tives are very kind to me, and we get on 
excellently together. I hope this is a sign 
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that the Allies themselves like us and mean 
to stand with us.” 

This was some time ago, and things have 
gone from bad to worse—yet there is no 
record of bitter utterances by Admiral 
Kolchak, and even in desperate straits he 
goes on fighting, too busy to talk, but with 
undiminished courage, all those say who 
have seen him. 

My husband received the order to leave 
Omsk in a car belonging to the train of the 
Minister of War. ‘There was talk of not 
evacuating the government almost to the 
last moment; and the civilian ministers 
were in areal panic over their danger. 

Kolchak himself was perfectly calm. He 
did not want to abandon Omsk, but there 
was no chance of defending the city success- 
fully, and he gave way to the situation’s 
exigencies. Round Kolchak Janin, from 
France, wanted to occupy himself exclu- 
sively with the Czechs and Poles; while 
Knox, of England, wanted to mix into and 
direct all the admiral’s orders, and because 
he was not obeyed he suddenly left in 
hasty annoyance. There was no American 
momentarily in the entourage of the leader. 
The little Japanese envoy stayed till the 
very last, was most efficient and helpfal, 
with an excellent and most respectful at- 
titude toward Kolchak. 

Onee their own compatriots’ trains had 
passed, the Czechs refused further to guard 
the railroads. They had also stolen most of 
the material we Russians had. Conse- 
quently they are comparatively well armed, 
while their uniforms, which took the last 
supplies of Russian cloth, are comfortable; 
our final reserves of equipment, guns and 
horses also went to them. No wonder they 
made our people hate them for their self- 
ishness and treachery. Semenoff, who is 
headstrong, and with no thought of what 
his acts may lead to, was furious with their 
action, stopped the Czech troop trains, one 
after another, as they went through the 
province under his command and held 
them up until all stolen goods were 
handed over. 

He even turned one whole battery back 
to Irkutsk at this time. 

In leaving Omsk it was almost impossible 
to find a place in which to travel, primarily 
because nearly all first and second class 
ears were seized by the Czechs for their 
own use, while only the third class and the 
box cars were left for the Russians. Even 
the hospitals found it impossible to get 
good cars to transport their wounded be- 
cause of this arbitrary action on the Czechs’ 
part. The wounded and the typhus pa- 
tients alike were largely left behind in their 
wards for lack of transportation, but as 
many as possible of the doctors and nurses 
were removed because the Bolsheviki are 
known to reserve special cruelty in tortur- 
ing and martyrizing these, while it was 
supposed they might spare the sick and 
wounded. It turned out not to be the ease, 
however, and soon news came to the re- 
treating army that all the poor ill and 
wounded had been frightfully ill treated 
and then murdered! All officers found by 
the Bolsheviki wounded on the battle fields 
were also immediately subjected to terrible 
tortures and then killed. 


The Fate of Hostages 


For days the Omsk people were packing 
and were being moved eastward in the best 
of order, with rapidity and a discipline quite 
remarkable under the circumstanees. On 
the last day a panic began, and grew, and 
then, of course, things became more difficult 
to handle and confusion reigned. It was 
impossible to find the places indicated in 
the cars; every train was congested, and 
instead of a berth with the Handjine party 
my husband found himself, after various 
complications, assigned to a car which was 
being arranged for some foreigners. 

Just before the departure from Omsk an 
airplane fell, disabled, containing a Bol- 
shevik commissioner and a young aviator, 
both living. They were at once surrounded 
and the commissioner was shot. The avia- 
tor was questioned as to what was hap- 
pening in the red country. He said that all 
officers who, like himself, had been left in 
Bolshevik land had been forcibly mobi- 
lized at the point of the bayonet. Those 
with families saw their wives and children 
taken as hostages and shot on the first 
sign of the husbands’ or fathers’ abandon- 
ing the Bolsheviks’ firing line. Those who, 
like himself, had no relatives left saw fif- 
teen of their comrades locked up every 
time they flew, and in case of an accident 
which, like the present, meant he would 
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not return, all those fifteen prisoners would 
be shot or tortured! 

The case of General R—— was one 
which confirmed this young man’s tale. 
R—— had been made chief of staff on one 
of the Bolshevik fronts soon after he was 
seized in Moscow, while his wife and 
daughter were put in the hands of a young 
Hungarian-war-prisoner-Bolshevist com- 
missioner in a small town near the capital. 
After some months of service R 
decided that not even to save the lives of 
his dear ones should he g6 on fighting with 
the Bolsheviki, and that he must do his 
duty and make an attempt to get across to 
the Kolchak lines. He found a faithful 
messenger to carry a warning of all this to 
his wife, advising her to try to escape and 
join him. By good chance the Hungarian 
was in love with the daughter; conse- 
quently discipline had been somewhat slack- 
ened round the two women, and they did 
manage to escape in old peasant garments 
just before the sentence passed on them 
could be executed. The infatuated Hun- 
garian had even removed the guard from 
round their quarters; so making their way 
first on foot, then by springless peasant 
carts, they traveled from Moscow till they 
found General R back of Kolchak’s 
lines. There are hundreds of poor officers 
less fortunate, however, than the general 
was. They were obliged to leave their 
friends back beyond the Bolshevik fron- 
tiers, from where no sign has come of them 
for a year or more. Certainly it is a dread- 
ful situation. 


Nicholas Palmed Off as Emperor 


Leaving Omsk on a Monday morning 
about eighteen hours late in the schedule 
of departure, my husband’s heavy train 
moved baek toward Irkutsk slowly, be- 
cause of the congestion ‘on the road. The 
trip took a week, though the foreigners’ 
train had right of way. On the road noth- 
ing was heard but complaints—from every- 
one, beginning with the head manager of 
the road and running down to the last small 
train official—of the Czechs’ arrogance, 
selfish pretensions and brutality toward 
them. 

Warned of the probable attacks on the 
trains by robbers, brigands, and so on, with 
Bolshevik tendencies, they were consider- 
ably bothered by them. As this train’s load 
was of foreign allies, an armored train was 
run ahead for parts of the trip, to protect 
the guests, In the province of Krasnoyarsk 
a Bolshevik proclamation fell into the 
hands of the secret service and was shown 
to my husband. In view of the pretensions 
of the friends of Bolshevism in the United 
States—who claim the reds are a popular 
and democratic party—it may be interest- 
ing to quote this paper. This appealed to 
the people to stop fighting; and in pro- 
claiming the anti-Bolshevik leaders traitors 
to their country it said that there had been 
an election of the old Grand Duke Nich- 
olas in Moscow, and that he was conse- 
quently now the actual Emperor of Russia, 
with Lenine as his Prime Minister and 
Trotzky at the Imperial War Office; also 
all those who were loyal Russians must 
attack the trains of troops belonging to 
Kolchak the democrat! 

The men who were distributing this doc- 
ument among the peasants carried about 
with them the imperial standard, or flag, 
and sang the imperial anthem! They said 
the new emperor had all the ancient powers 
and privileges! 

The news came by telegram to those on 
board our steamer that the Bolsheviki had 
attacked Omsk with their Chinese mer- 
cenaries in the first line, these being 
promised ten thousand rubles apiece for 
the taking of the city, and the hope being 
held out to the Chinese that they were on 
the last lap of their campaigning and would 
be allowed to go home to China soon, once 
Siberia was won for the reds. This was 
really a thing to make decent men tremble. 
Imagine the yellow race gone mad with 
sovietist theories! 

On their arrival at Irkutsk the group 
Mike was with found everything up in the 
air. News of the uprising under the Czech, 
General Gaida, at Vladivostok had just 
arrived, and in Irkutsk itself a new out- 
break of the social revolutionaries was just 
being stopped by the arrest of the disor- 
derly men who instigated it. The Czechs 
added to the confusion by handing in an 
ultimatum saying that they would like to be 
transported to their own homes or else the 
Kolchak régime must be overthrown and 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
j-revolutionary government be estab- 
din its place, under their supervision 

ytection. The transportation of the 
J was not in Kolchak’s hands at all, 
evhole question of the duty and com- 
othese allies was in the hands of Gen- 
Join, high commissioner for France, 
t2 rest of his foreign colleagues. 
9 had an impression through all the 
ead agitation of imminent changes. It 
« impossible for any man, whatever 
giius, to handle the situation of a 
%, with no provisions of arms and 
jons, no food or clothing; with the 
2s covering the land in waves, with 
9; political parties in opposition; all 
jreigners intriguing and struggling 
or supremacy, some using treacher- 
ethods to seize the power; with 
rr on the one railroad, occasioned by 
sain of evacuation of both an army 
ie civil population, as well as the 
{ry commandeering of trains by the 
>, for those in whom they felt inter- 
d Adding to all this, typhus and 
» and cold and cutthroat prices—one 
yesent to one’s imagination what the 
e1 was of the trip from Omsk to 
LEG 
> husband personally helped to bury 
4m bodies drawn from a refugees’ 
‘ry near his 6wn on the road, and he 
(casion to see what the horrors of life 
> r the women and children, crowded 
x cuously into these cars, thirty and 
yin each. They were without fuel 
4shan what they could gather in the 
-f railroad ties or from the snow 
e; and sheds on the wayside. Forests 
<nd were plentiful, but impossible for 
yor refugees to reach, the snow being 
ehan six feet deep and quite impass- 
» long the Trans-Siberian. The cars 
20 dirty and filled with vermin that 
action and burning could be the only 
ey; but the people lived in them 
u everything, and with no possibility 
ning or disinfecting, since soap and 
lines were totally lacking, and there 
) straw to sleep on even. The latter 
-ywhere to be found, even at the price 
t weight in gold, had gold been pro- 
ile. Scenes these which one must see 
«eve in their full extent of misery, and 
y ‘range in this century of comfort. 


A Good Meal at Last 


ym Irkutsk to Vladivostok was a 
*| easier trip—farther from the front 
jinus the refugees, whose trains were 
y than the train my husband was on. 
sas struck by the extremely good dis- 
i: of troops seen everywhere at the 
is from Baikal on, through the coun- 
ader the rule of Ataman Semenoff, 
dof the Cossacks. The rail line itself 
-uarded by Japanese and American 
y}, sandwiched alternately along the 
t My husband had met Semenoff on 
cestern front in 1915, when the latter 
;here as a very young officer, and 
x was greatly interested in the visible 
of his recent development. The ata- 
nent his uncle—also General Semenoff, 
9. schoolmate of my husband—to meet 
x at the station at Chita, capital of 
yikal province, residence of the ata- 
n The general said his nephew’s posi- 
1was difficult politically, but they 
a; to fight to the last extremity and to 
p<olchak beat the Bolsheviki. He said 
kked for aid from the Americans, 
ogh my husband, to keep the people 
who were fighting the world’s enemy 
tiheir last resources. On the road be- 
x Harbin and Vladivostok my husband 
tim American engineer, Major C % 
oiad his private car and gave Mike his 
t:ood meal in six weeks. The host was 
>? John F. Stevens’ aids, and a member 
]: splendid company of Americans who 
-)ing everything to help run the Trans- 
an under almost impossible difficul- 
s! Really theirs is an admirable work, 
Td out in the finest spirit. 
Te arrival at Vladivostok was at five 
M The station had been bombarded and 
kd pretty well battered. It was knocked 
rsces in battle during the Gaida insur- 
tm a few days before my husband 
ot the city. In Vladivostok he heard 
> lowing details of this bloody intrigue 
te Czech adventurer who had been 
nred by a command and military title 
¢r All-Russian Army and had turned 
‘ir to his benefactor, Kolchak, 
mer tee was posted by Czechs on 


yymber sixteenth declaring the régime 
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of Kolchak intolerable and asking that the 
Czechs be immediately repatriated to 
Czechoslovakia or given power to act in 
Siberia. This proclamation was posted 
widely in Vladivostok; also published in 
whole or in part by the Vladivostok news- 
papers. It read: 


“ Active recruiting by General Gaida be- 
gan. Social-revolutionary elements of sol- 
diers were asked to join their cause with 
an armed uprising against the Kolchak 
government. He was joined by only twenty- 
five hundred deserters and dock work- 
men. The Czechs did not rally round their 
leader, however, and he postponed action 
for twenty-four hours because of a thunder- 
storm. 

‘A Siberian constituent directorate was 
formed, with Yakushoff, prominent in 
the pre-Kolchak régime, as a leader, with 
General Gaida as the active military com- 
mander. Zemstvo flag—green, red and 
white—was hoisted over Gaida’s train in 
the railway yards, labout a quarter of a 
mile from the railway station. General 
Gaida opened recruiting stations near his 
train and began recruiting both soldiers 
and civilians. Taking the oath the recruits 
were given a rifle and an overcoat; also 
epaulets and ribbons of green and white. 
Major Johnson, commanding the Interna- 
tional Military Police, visited the scene, and 
at that time no bloodshed was expected by 
Gaida’s forces. It was believed that such 
a response would come to the raising of the 
banner of revolution that overwhelming: 
forces would occupy the railway station; 
also that throughout the city there would 
be risings of workmen.” 


The Fight at the Station 


“On Monday there was a short sharp 
burst of rifle firing in the railway yards, be- 
tween the station and a group of trains 
which included Gaida’s own special luxuri- 
ous conveyance. 

“The story of who fired the first shot is 
rather vague, but the one most credited is 
that two Czech officers, with a few men 
from Gaida’s train, started toward the rail- 
way station to look over the ground with a 
view to soon moving a large body of men to 
occupy the station where Russian govern- 
ment soldiers were posted. After this first 
burst of firing there was a momentary 
pause; then general firing began again, 
coupled with rushes of small bodies of 
soldiers to occupy points of vantage. Severe 
fighting followed and continued until after 
nightfall. At nightfall the government 
forces held possession of the station, but 
Gaida’s men drove them out and occupied 
the station finally, holding it till Tuesday 
morning. Gaida’s chief of staff stated that 
six men were killed and twenty were 
wounded in taking the station. \ 

“Tuesday morning Gaida’s chief of staff 
was quoted as saying to an officer who had 
gone into the station to get out some 
women: ‘The game is up and we'll take 
our medicine.’ 

“Six men were sent from the railway 
station by Gaida to go to Czech head- 
quarters, and they asked that Czech forces 
come to his assistance. This story was 
told by one of Gaida’s men, wounded and 
being given medical treatment by the 
Canadian Red Cross. The Czech troops 
held aloof, however, and did not go to the 
assistance of Gaida. 

““Sometime between two and five o’clock 
Tuesday morning Gaida left the railway 
station. He was captured about five on the 
hill above the yards. He was marched on 
foot from the point of capture up Aleut- 
skaya Street to the Russian staff head- 
quarters under armed guard. He had been 
wounded in the foot, but not seriously. His 
chief of staff was also captured and taken 
to Russian headquarters. 

‘“General Gaida had been given three 
days to leave, and it was reported he would 
leave by steamer that week. He had been 
turned over by the Russians to the custody 
of the Czech staff. 

‘*A certain number of deserters from the 
government army who deserted and joined 
Gaida were shot in the railway station and 
vicinity on being captured. 

“By dawn Tuesday morning the fighting 
was virtually ended, and government forces 
were in entire control of the city, so that 
there was no difficulty in bringing the 
wounded from the station and its yards. 
This work continued all day. 

“Indications on Tuesday night were that 
Vladivostok would be normal on Wednes- 
day, and that the banks and business 
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If the old veteran had not saved this man, forgotten 
in the excitement of the fire, who would have done it! 
Yet thoughtless citizens still think all that is humanly 
possible is done to protect dependents in such homes. 


< nepesaberok 


NE old Civil War veteran rescued a bed-ridden comrade while 
fire was sweeping through the upper floors of the big pictur- 
esque Soldiers’ Home. 


How the town praised him! 


b) 


“It was what you might expect of the old boy,” they said 


heartily to each other. “Once a hero, always a hero!” 
Thus the case is disposed of. 


It isn’t right always to count on heroism like that of the valiant 
old soldier. It is senseless and cruel. 


In homes for the aged and infirm, in city and county institutions 
for the poor, lives are being needlessly.sacrificed. It goes on endlessly 
in spite of the existence of a simple and sure means of preventing 
holocausts —automatic sprinklers. 


With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System there is always 
a guard on duty no matter how deserted or remote the corner where 
the fire starts. When the fire starts the water starts. 


Learn all about this system yourself. Don’t let your conscience 
rest because you think your public buildings are safe. Know all 
about them. Do your constructive thinking before the fire —not 
afterward. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their business property from 
fire by the use of automatic sprinklers. 


The United States Government insisted on war industries being so protected. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and our fine schools 
continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing thousands of lives. 


With a one-cent post card you might save lives. Who knows? Should you 
hesitate to send for a free booklet that tells just what to do? 


Read—“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write for this free interesting book today. Read and inform yourself fully on this all 
important matter and pass the book around among your friends. Ask the superintendents 
of the schools, hospitals and asylums in your community whether your children, relatives 
and friends are properly safeguarded from this danger. If not, then use your best endeavors 
to improve conditions before a fire tragedy occurs. Write now, before you put aside this 
periodical. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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houses would be opened. All banks and 
virtually all business houses in Vladivostok 
had been closed since Monday—the streets 
unusually quiet. There were no signs of 
disorder, and the police reported that there 
had been no accidents, no lootings and no 
murders during the last three eventful 
days.” 


Embarking again at Vladivostok seemed 
in a way a tragedy. To leaye all the misery 
and danger behind one and go back to 
comfort and safety was a crime; and so 
many men came to ask some slight service 
of the little departing group. Would some 
man going toward plenty sell a suit of 
clothes, a leather vest or a pair of boots? 
Were there any underclothes or old hand- 
kerchiefs to be had for the hospitals— 
where they died for lack of everything? And 
almost all the travelers gave of their slen- 
der stores to the still poorer creatures who 
remained behind. Letters were sent by 
hand to many a friend or relative living in 
safe countries; and appeals for help—food, 
provisions, warm clothes, everything which 
was so frightfully needed. Sailing brought 
a lump into one’s throat. To leave one’s 
country—even to help it—in the depths of 
misery made one heartsick; yet there was 
a mission to be accomplished, possible aid 
to be obtained, and my husband was the 
chosen messenger. 

The trip back was interrupted for a few 
days in Japan, waiting for a steamer and 
getting the usual visés. It was there the 
news reached Mike of the change of gov- 
ernment, and of the new ministry created 
on more radical lines with Pépélaeff at its 
head. Handjine remained Minister of War 
and Tretiakoff was given the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs and the vice premiership, 
Kolchak remaining at the army’s head. 

The Japanese papers announced inno- 
cently enough: “It is reported from 
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ENE CRIN living in Philadelphia 
writes a letter about his life in Okla- 
homa: “I am desirous of making an ap- 
pointment with you with the object of fur- 
nishing information of Western occurrences 
covering a period of seventeen years- in 
what was then Indian Territory and is now 
the state of Oklahoma, from which in- 
formation one could write wonderfully in- 
teresting articles. Many of the occurrences 
are historical and are now in the archives 
of the War and Interior Departments, so 
their accuracy can be verified.” 

That sounds good—let’s go. And here’s 
another gentleman, this time of Attica, 
Indiana, who threatens to send in some 
stories about Clay Allison, once of some- 
what florid reputation in Oklahoma. Glad 
to hear from Clay. And here is a sheriff up 
in Cariboo, British Columbia, who marks 
his letter “confidential” —asg it is not— 
whoalso writes about old times out-of-doors: 

“You say there must be many living men 
who made the trip over the old cow trails 
and saw the buffalo. I made that trip my- 
self. We saw a small band of buffalo when 
crossing the Staked Plain and we caught a 
yearling, which we took in to Cheyenne 
and sold. We tied it behind the chuck 
wagon until we reached Cheyenne and 
then we had a blow-out with the money. 
I came out from Scotland in 1882 and went 
to Springer, New Mexico. I worked there 
and in the Panhandle for different brands; 
came up over the trail to Miles City in 
1886, drifted over into British Columbia 
and went to fur trading and managing 
posts in the interior for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. I have been sheriff at Cariboo 
for over ten years now.” 

I call that a right interesting confidential 
letter. A rolling stone ought to gather some 
moss in ten years as a sheriff. Few sheriffs 
used to last so long in our country. 

All the way from Marshfield, Oregon, 
comes a letter from Thomas Carter, also an 
Argonaut, and this is another letter which 
comes astonishingly close home, because it 
tells of so many things which I myself 
knew intimately. Its writer says: 


“Tt was in the early seventies that I left 
a southern Indiana farm and joined that 
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authentic sources that all the misunder- 
standings which were brought about by the 
Czechoslovak memorandum are consid- 
ered at an end, and that the most friendly 
relations exist between the Russian people 
and the Czechoslovak representatives.” 

Some weeks later, having reached New 
York, the tragic appeal of Kolehak—per- 
haps his last to the Allies—was seen in the 
daily papers. It said that the Czecho- 
slovaks had held up his ammunition trains, 
sacrificing his last chance of standing against 
the Bolsheviki before Irkutsk; also that the 
same group of Allies had held up the troop 
trains and also those with refugees in their 
retreat, until one hundred and twenty 
sections of the army transportation—one 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers with 
their poor arms and baggage—were lost to 
us, captured and victimized by their hide- 
Ous Opponents. 

The brave admiral still uttered no in- 
vectives against either the Bolsheviki or 
the ally who threw him into the enemy’s 
hands. 

He merely stated the facts, and called 
on the Allied nations to remonstrate with 
the Czechs. He put their treachery on 
record for the world to judge! 

By the irony of fate—or perhaps with 
evil intent—this message occupies only a 
corner in small print, in the press, while in 
large type and with vivid headlines stand 
out the bitter facts of the army and its 
commander cut off from their base—Kol- 
chak the brave caught in a trap, and in a 
situation where it would seem he and the 
heroes of his army must be surrounded and 
crushed. 

No news further for days, and the silence 
causes deep mourning in every loyal Rus- 
sian heart. If these men escape evil it will 
be a very miracle of providential succor! 
Heaven looking down on such courage and 
such patience as theirs may show pity 
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ever-restless tide of men and women then 
flowing west with increasing volume toward 
the frontiers of Kansas. I do not need to 
discuss with you my transition from a 
green country gawk to a man with a horse 
under him over forty years ago on the 
frontiers of Kansas. Suffice to say, I 
learned to ride and.shoot and was reckoned 
as e unit in any company where I chanced 
to be. 

“After a few uneventful years on the 
frontier I joined a party of prospectors at 
Winfield, Kansas, in the spring of 1880 and 
we outfitted for the mountains. We made 
our way through the straggling settle- 
ments by way of Medicine Lodge to Dodge 
City, then the principal cattle-shipping 
point. 

“From Dodge we followed the old Santa 
Fé Trail up the Arkansas to La J unta, Colo- 
rado, thence across the corner of Colorado 
to Trinidad, over the Raton Pass and so on 
down to Las Vegas, New Mexico. At the 
last-named place, learning of a recent gold 
strike at White Oaks, we drifted on toward 
that camp, arriving there, I think, some- 
time during April or May of that year. 
When we first arrived at White Oaks there 
was no building yet down on the flat and 
we drove on up the gulch above the Home- 
stake claim and camped. Across the gulch 
opposite the Homestake was another claim 
called—I think—Old Abe. I do not know 
what years you were in White Oaks. 

“T made a trip once over to the White 
Mountains and on to the Rio Bonita. I 
never was in the town of Lincoln. I was not 
in White Oaks very long—less than two 
years, I think—and eventually drifted to 
western Kansas, where I lived a number of 
years; and in Oklahoma until 1896, when I 
came to the coast. For five years I lived 
right where the old Chisholm Trail crosses 
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where humanity has remained cold. Not 
all humanity, however, for among the let- 
ters brought to me by my husband is one 
from a phlegmatic British officer, Colonel 
RY. , who is stationed in Vladivostok, 
He says: ‘ 

“The situation is most serious, owing to 
the appalling increase of refugees—men, 
women and children, from Ekaterinburg, 
Ufa, Perm, the Ural villages, and now from 
Omsk. Thousands with hardly a stitch 
on—and in nearly every case what gar- 
ments they have are made of cotton—with 
the severe weather already set in. They 
come in trains, on top of trains, in carts and 
on foot, destitute, without money or food. 
People living in warm houses can’t possibly 
realize what this winter will be for the poor 
people of this country. Remember there is 
nothing to buy in the way of clothing, and 
besides the ruble has dropped till it is three 
hundred and fifty to the dollar. This isn’t 
so bad for the person who has dollars to buy 
rubles with, but you must understand 
what it means to the Russian who is being 
paid in rubles at the old rate, yet has to 
buy food and fuel with prices sky-high; or 
who lacks money altogether. 

““On top of this, disease is rife and there 
are no medicines. The great heart-rending 
cry is, Oh, for some warm clothing! For 
soldiers—warm underclothes and_ shirts 
and socks. For women—outer garments, 
underclothes, in fact, everything; chil- 
dren’s, too, anything to warm their freezing 
bodies. Thousands of lives depend on these 
things, so please do what you ean for 
the sake of humanity. No other form of 
propaganda can do so much for the pres- 
tige of civilization as this. Wool, flannel— 
any materials sent can be made up in our 
workroom. We will have the women make 
up garments, sewing or knitting. It would 
do your heart good to see how grateful 
these Russians can be, and are, for what has 
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the Salt Fork of the Cimarron River in 
Oklahoma. My place of business was only 
seven miles from the homestead of the 
Daltons. I knew the mother and sister of 
those boys and I knew Grat and Emmett 
well. I made the run on horseback when 
the Cherokee Strip was opened and was 
present at all the other runs. 

“There were one or two killings in White 
Oaks while I was there, though I never wit- 
nessed one. I was present at one trial of as 
plain murder as was ever committed, but 
pe killer came clear. Lord, what a life to 
ive! 

“You know as I do that no written lan- 
guage can convey the faintest conception 
of what it was; one must have lived it 
to know what it was—there is no other 
way; and never again can it be in this 
country. Then indeed there was a country 
fit to be called by the sacred name America, 
peopled by men who were Americans, who 
lived, breathed, thought and talked Amer- 
ica and that only. I hope that the spirit of 
the men who tamed the West will rise again 
in their descendants, for the time is coming 
fast when every man must declare himself 
for the law and within the law, or else this 
nation must go down to destruction.” 


Yet another man, Mr. George F. Roper, 
of Two Harbors, Minnesota, used to have a 
loose foot too in his earlier days, and he 
also has crossed my own trails in the far-off 
Southwest many a time. He says: 


“I saw a picture of old Fort Sumner 
which takes me back to one of the hottest 
days I ever saw in my life. It was in July, 
1871. I was at that time a member of 
Troop B, Eighth Cavalry, and we were 
stationed at Fort Stanton. We had been 
Scouting round north and east of Stanton 
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been done. Russia moans and cries | 
the world. She is a living body, a. 
tortures cannot be looked upon j, 
blood as extraordinary. Never bef 
the world witnessed such an experic, 
social evolution. Russia is living, anc) 
pore in her body is shedding blood.” | 

In spite of this suffering our. people ; 
numerous, our land has such possibili 
recuperation, our Slav race is so por 
that Russia is far from conquered, }, 
men are fighting and will go on fig) 
and one may still count on the fy 
however black the present is, Russ } 
been overrun with Tartars and with 1; 
with Swedes and Frenchmen before, | 
was our people who deféated Mus; 
and the brilliant Charles, even as the 
Napoleon. ; 

Last August Kolchak called on his | 
for help, saying if arms and ammu) | 
did not come he must retreat. He , 
at the Volga then. At writing he stay , 
Irkutsk. The Bolsheviki are already s | 
ing their victory over the world at 
Kolchak, knowing no one will hear | 
ceased to call. But he hasn’t ceased i 
ing; and neither have some others, , 
driven armies have turned and won bi 
in history; always they have won jy 
against great odds. So it will be ’ 
perhaps, and one must have faith and Q 
and even charity, all of which are Ruy 
qualities, which together with our nat; 3 
patience and insurmountable courage ; 
sometimes worked miracles in the wo i 
history. To-day Russia’s friends for Wh 
she offered her life seem to have dese \ 
her, and all is dark. We must believe | 
Russia’s crucifixion will save the world, ; 
resurrection following soon after will pi 
that her great sacrifice was not in yain 

Meantime, her allies, say a prayer | 
when she wakes she may forgive }) 
ignorance and sins. 


for about fifteen or twenty days anc; 
would hardly be worth while to tell : 
that it was some hot old job. We| 
crossed the Pecos River several times 
our journeying and in our aimless wan 
ings I have often wondered if we were; 
just trying to see if we could not equal | 
celebrated march that. Moses took ( 
time. 
“About three or four o’clock one terri 
hot afternoon, after being in the sad 
since before daylight, with the sun refle_ 
ing its rays back into our eyes from thi | 
white-sand deserts, we struck the c 
shade of that double row of cottonwo! 
trees at the end farthest from.Summner 2 _ 
in all my life I do not think I ever enjoy 
anything as much as I did that lor 
remembered ride. I did know at that tin 
but have forgotten now, who the officer w_ 
that planted those trees, but if ever I get 
heaven I am going to take a day or two al 
look round to see if I can find him ai 
thank him for his forethought. 
“Looking up the road my mind travel 
back over memory’s bridge, and with 
comrades of forty-eight years ago I ro 
slowly down the road to our camping plai 
of the night, which was just about halfwe ; 
between the closer end of the row of tre 
and the broken-off stump in the foregroun 
of the picture. Let me thank you for hai } 
ing preserved this picture. 
“Looking at the picture of Lincoln 0 
the same page I am wondering if that ca. 
be the little Mexicah town that was a fe 
miles down the Hondo below Stantor! 
where we soldiers went when we had a leav_ 
of absence—and sometimes be, Fe 
enjoy ourselves for twenty-four hours 
Looking into the picture and at the foot 
hills over to the left, it looks to me ver! 
much like Fort Stanton was only just a fev 
miles up round the bend of the road. hh 
your wanderings round that country was! | 
ever your privilege to explore the cave + 
mile or two below Stanton?” 
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Yes, it was my privilege to explore the 
old Fort Stanton cave. It was one of the 
first things I did when I thought I was 
praeticing law at Lincoln, New ba ee . 
I got jolly well lost in the old cave too, 1or 
it is no slouch of a cavern. White O 
Lincoln were my towns in 1881. 


BRIXTON: She’d follow me in a week to 
e sure I had put on my goloshes. 

LAWRENCE: You are sure that left to 
ourself you want to accept this offer? 

BRIXTON: You bet I do! 

LAWRENCE: And that if I could assure 
ou that Marie would take it right you 
ould be glad? 

BRIXTON: Glad! 

LAWRENCE (poritentously): Then, Alan, 
r your sake, I break through the profes- 
onal code. I will betray something which 
am in honor bound not to betray. But 
ou must give me your word not to re- 
rat it. 

BRIXTON: Of course, my dear fellow, of 
yurse. 

LAWRENCE: Alan, I have noticed in this 
orld that when one member of a partner- 
lip is dissatisfied with the situation the 
her is very apt to be also. 

BRIXTON: What does that mean? I have 
) partners. 

LAWRENCE: You may accept this West- 
n partnership with a free conscience. It is 
st what Marie would wish—to have you 
) off for a few months. 

BRIXTON (smiling): Is this the result of 
yur own observation, John? For if so I 
ust tell you you are a bum observer. 
LAWRENCE: No, she came down here to 
ll me herself. 

BRIXTON: Now how in the world did she 
‘t wind of it? Do you suppose they spoke 
) her? What was it? She thought she 
ightn’t to stand in my way? Do you 
ink she really meant it? 

LAWRENCE: She spoke very sincerely. 
BRIXTON: She said clearly that she would 
: willing to have me accept this offer? 
LAWRENCE: She had not heard of the 
fer, Alan. 

BRIXTON (disappointed): Oh, then what 
ie we talking about? 
| LAWRENCE: Marie feels about as you do 
)out matrimony. She was the client who 
tlayed my answer to the telephone. She 
{me to speak to me about a separation. 
‘BRIXTON: Marie—a separation! She’s 
\azy. 

LAWRENCE: She seemed very clear men- 

y. 

BRIXTON: I can’t understand it. 
LAWRENCE: You ought to be able to. 
iie feels exactly as you do. 

BRIXTON: As I do? 

LAWRENCE: That it’s hard to go back 
| matrimony after two years of celibacy. 
BRIXTON: Don’t be an ass, John! It’s 
aother man, 

LAWRENCE: No, no; not at present, I 
idged. 

BRIXTON: You mean it damned soon 
\nuld be with an attractive woman like 
arie. John, you must have misunder- 


sood her. She couldn’t get on without me. - 


fie’s as dependent on me as a child. 

\LAWRENCE: Just what she said of you. 
‘BRIXTON: That I was dependent on her? 

LAWRENCE: As a child. 

BRIXTON: And do you mean to say you 
(couraged her to come down here and 
ilk nonsense like that to you? 

LAWRENCE: I don’t know that I encour- 
ved her; not any more than I encouraged 
vu. 

BRIXTON: It’s not at all the same thing. 
l's very different for a man to consider 
fing into business in another city, and for 
‘woman to decide in cold blood to leave 
lr husband. 

LAWRENCE: It’s exactly the same thing, 
/an. 

BRIXTON: My Lord, what strange crea- 
tres women are, John! Here is the most 
omestic, unselfish woman I ever knew 
\lling in one moment to break up a happy 
larriage of fourteen years 

LAWRENCE: Twelve years, Alan. 
|BrRIxton: I suppose I know how long 
‘ve been married! Fourteen years in No- 
\mber, 

LAWRENCE: Only twelve of those years 
re married, Alan; the other two were 
yars of celibacy—divine celibacy, as 
larie said. 

/BRIXTON: She said the years I was away 
yre divine? 
|LAWRENCE: I understood her to mean 
br that —— 
|BRIXTON: ‘Thank you, I don’t need an 
iterpreter of my wife’s sayings. I think I 
(n get the idea unassisted. Divine! And 
ad the time I was away, John, I was worry- 
ig myself sick about how Marie was get- 
hg on without me. 
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(Concluded from Page 11) 


LAWRENCE: Even when you were with 
ier nice friendly girls who made you 

ee] —— 

BRIXTON: Why, John, Marie has been 
the only serious interest in my life ever 
since I left college. I’ve always thought of 
our marriage as peculiarly sacred. Didn’t 
we seem like a happy couple? Did you ever 
dream that Marie was discontented? ; 

LAWRENCE: No, nor that you were, until 
this morning. 

BRIXTON: It’s the deceit I mind—the 
idea that I’ve been living day by day with 
a creature who wanted to get rid of me. 

LAWRENCE: Alan, consider for a moment 
that it is exactly the way you felt yourself. 

BRIXTON: It is not at all the way I felt! 
I never thought of breaking up my home. 

LAWRENCE: No, men don’t. They just 
think of leaving it. 

BRIXTON: I shall go uptown now and 
have this out with Marie. 

LAWRENCE: You gave me your word, 
you know, that you wouldn’t repeat it to 
anyone, 

BRIXTON: Go to thunder! What do you 
think? There are times when codes must 
be broken. 

LAWRENCE: Do you really think so? 

BRIXTON: Times when it’s your duty to 
repeat a confidence. 

LAWRENCE: Are you quite sure? 

BRIXTON: Quite. 

[BRIXTON rushes out of the office. As soon as 
he ts safely gone, LAWRENCE opens the door 
of the inner room and beckons MARIE out. 
He rubs his hands gleefully. 

LAWRENCE: Well, I’ve good news for 
you, Marie. Everything can be arranged 
just as you would wish. 

MarIE: John, you angel! 

LAWRENCE: Yes, Alan is going into busi- 
ness with some people in Seattle. He will 
have to be away six months at least, and 
the partnership begins on the first of the 
year. 

MARIE (suppressing an inclination to 
dance): How wonderful! Nothing could be 
better. No explanations, no hurt feelings. 
(Changing her manner): He doesn’t by any 
chance want me to go too? 

LAWRENCE: No, no. He doesn’t. 

MarIiE: That seems most too good to be 
true. 

LAWRENCE (thoughtfully): No, he par- 
ticularly doesn’t. 

Marie (her attention attracted by this 
phrase): He particularly doesn’t? 

LAWRENCE: So he said. 

MariE: May I ask why not? 

LAWRENCE: That is the pleasant feature 
of the case. It isn’t a question of driving 
him off against his will—or deceiving him 
as to your state of mind. He feels about 
matrimony just as you do. 

Marie: As I do? 

LAWRENCE: Yes, that it’s all very well 
in moderation, but that too much of it can 
become an intolerable bore. 


MarigE: A bore! Do you mean Alan 
says I bore him? 

LAWRENCE: No. Life. It’s life that 
bores him. 


MARIE (with a snort of contempt): Of 
course that means me. en a married 
man says that life bores him he means his 
wife does. 

LAWRENCE (judicially): Well, he did not 
say that. 

Marig: Things have come to a pretty 
pass, upon my word, when Alan finds me a 
bore! John, I believe there’s another 
woman. He talked a lot about a girl he 
met in the West—but, then, he talked 
about a lot of girls. I suppose he’s in love. 

LAWRENCE (in same tone): He said not, 

Marik: Alan wouldn’t know whether he 
were in love or not, unless I told him. But 
you may be sure he wouldn’t find me bor- 
ing if there weren’t someone else. Oh, John, 
what a wretched time women have in this 
world, anyhow. You give your very best to 
a man—your whole life and interest and 
love—and what’s your reward? He finds 
you a bore. 

LAWRENCE: But it’s about the way you 
felt yourself. 

MaRIE: How can you say that, John? 
I never said Alan bored me, I have too 


much self-respect to speak that way about 
my husband to a total stranger. 

LAWRENCE (protesting): A stranger! 

MARIE: I mean an outsider—a third 
person—my husband to whom I’ve been 
married fourteen years. 

LAWRENCE: Twelve, you said, Marie. 

Marie: It seems such an insult, John; 
an insult to all the past. He did love me 
once, and if we had known then that it was 
ts going to end by his finding that I bored 

im 
[She cannot finish her sentence. 

LAWRENCE: I can’t see why you are so 
annoyed, Marie, when it seemed the ar- 
rangement was just the very one you 
wanted. 

Marie: I’m delighted with the arrange- 
ment, John, but it’s the deceit I mind! To 
think that evening after evening when we 
seemed to be having such a quiet peaceful 
time together he was really thinking 
[The door of the outer office opens and ALAN 

comes in quickly and unannounced. 

BRIXTON: Ah, I thought that would be 
the idea. I said to myself before I got to 
the Subway that this is where I’d find you 
rather than at home. Now, my dear Marie, 
let us be calm. There is a right way to do 
things and a wrong way. Let us talk this 
over like reasonable beings —— 

Marie: I am reasonable, Alan; perfectly 
reasonable. I may be boring, but I am rea- 
sonable. 

BRIXTON (é00 much interested in his own 
words to notice hers): But I must say it 
would have been more honorable—more 
consistent with the whole tone of our past 
life—if you had come to me and not to a 
stranger. 

LAWRENCE (protesting): A stranger! 

BRIXTON: Well, a third person. You 
know—if you know anything about me 
after fourteen years—that I am not a man 
to hold a woman against her will. 

MARIE (sarcastically): No, particularly 
not one who bores you. 

BRIXTON: Bores me! What do you 
mean—bores me? 

Marin: I hear you are going about com- 
plaining that I bore you. 

BRIXTON: I never said any such thing! 
Where did you get that from? 

MARIE (looking at LAWRENCE): From a 
reliable source. 

BRIXTON: Well, I must say that I should 
think after fourteen years you would know 
better than to believe the first mischief- 
maker who comes along and says that —— 

Marie: It was John! It was John! 

BRIXTON (turning on LAWRENCE): Did 
you tell Marie I said she bored me? 

LAWRENCE (unafraid): I said you said 
life bored you; and you did. 

BRIXTON: A very different thing. 

Marie: It’s not different. When a man 
says life bores him he always means his 
wife. You know that, Alan. What is the 
use of quibbling over words? 

BRIXTON: It isn’t quibbling. 

MARIE: Yes, itis. Isn’t it, John? 

LAWRENCE: I don’t care to say. 

MARIE: Well, it is! 

BRIXTON: That isn’t the point anyhow. 
The point is 

Marie: Of course it’s the point. 

BRIxTON: I suppose you’ll admit I know 
the point of an argument? 

Mari: No, not at all. 

BRIXTON: The point is—did you say the 
years I was away were divine? 

MARIE (turning on JOHN with the deepest 
reproach): John, did you repeat that? 

BRIXTON: Oh, you did say it, then? 

LAWRENCE (coldly): You said exactly 
those words. 

BRIXTON (deeply reproachful): Marie, to 
think —— 

MariE: Well, I may have said it, but 
there’s a great deal in the way you say 
things. If you give things a humorous 
twist —— 

LAWRENCE: Humorous! 

Marie: Well, Alan, you know John 
never did have a sense of humor. 

LAWRENCE: I don’t know what you 
mean. 

MARIE: You _ have excellent qualities, 
John, but you haven’t a sense of humor. 
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Alan and I were saying so only last eve- 
ning, after you left. 

LAWRENCE: Well, I have enough sense 
of humor to find you two awfully comic. 

Marie: Is it your idea of comedy when 
a woman finds after fourteen years that she 
bores her husband? 

BRIXTON: Is it your idea of comedy 
when a man finds after fourteen years that 
his wife wants to leave him? 

LAWRENCE(coming between them): Alan— 
Marie 

Makim: Oh, John, don’t interrupt us 
just as we seem to be coming to a rational 
understanding. 

LAWRENCE: I was only going to suggest 
that you would be uninterrupted in the 
inner room and that I have other clients. 
[They obey his suggestion and disappear into 

the inner room, and as they go both voices 

may be heard saying in the same tone the 
same phrase: “After fourteen years of 
married life ss 

When they have gone LAWRENCE pulls 

himself together, picks up the articles of 

partnership, glances over them and rings 
the bell on his desk. MRS. WALBS enters. 

Mrs. WALES (hopefully): Do you want 
to dictate that letter to the surrogate? 

LAWRENCE: No! 

Mrs. WALES: Do you want to talk 
about marriage? 

LAWRENCE (who has forgotten his earlier 
conversation): Marriage? Why, certainly 
not! I want three copies made of these 
ages of partnership, as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. WALES: These must be signed be- 
fore a notary public. 

LAWRENCE: Well, get a notary, then. 

Mrs. WALEs: I’ll get the man next door 
to come in 
[She moves rapidly to the door of the inner 

room and opens. She gives a slight scream 

and closes it. 

LAWRENCE: Oh, it’sall right, Mrs. Wales. 
They’re married. 

Mrs. WALES: They were not behaving 
as if they were married. 

LAWRENCE (surprised): No? Oh, well 
then, of course, they don’t want to be 
divorced. 

Mrs. WALES: I should say not! 

LAWRENCE: Mrs. Wales, will you ex- 
plain something to me? You’ve been mar- 
ried. Why is it that people want to get 
away from each other as long as they think 
the other person is dependent on them, but 
as soon as they find the other person is per- 
fectly independent—why, then they want 
to stay together? 

Mrs. WALES: No two people in the 
world are dependent oneach other. ~ 

LAWRENCE: What do you mean? 

Mrs. WALES: Naturally independent 
people are independent of everyone. Nat- 
urally dependent people will cling to anyone. 

LAWRENCE (impressed): Mrs. Wales, let 
me put a hypothetical case to you: A 
couple who have been happily married for 
many years decide separately that they 
are dissatisfied with the married state. An 
opportunity for separation for at least half 
the year—separation without scandal or 
legal action—an opportunity for a new busi- 
ness partnership for the husband—pre- 
sents itself. But both are unwilling to take 
advantage of it, for fear of hurting the feel- 
ings of the other. A mutual friend, informed 
of their secret wishes, explains the truth, 
and suddenly they appear to lose their en- 
thusiasm for separating. Now what do you 
think of that? 

Mrs. WALES: That the mutual friend is 
a bachelor. 

LAWRENCE: That is not the point, Mrs. 
Wales. The point is—ought they not to 
ignore their momentary inclinations and 
agree to separate temporarily? 

Mrs. WALES: That would be the wiser 
course. 

LAWRENCE: Then ask the notary to 
come here, will you? 

Mrs. WALES: But they won’t consider 
doing it. 

LAWRENCE: But, Mrs. Wales, why not? 

Mrs. WALES: Because now they each 
know that the other party wants to be free 
too. 

LAWRENCE: You mean there isn’t any 
use of sending for the notary? 

Mrs. WALES: Not the least. 

LAWRENCE: Then what is the solution? 

Mrs. WALES: Why, Mr. Lawrence, 
there isn’t any. 
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I told him I thought that that would 
about do for that line. Then I reiterated 
my question as to letters from Bulgaria. 

“They say, all of them,” said my dis- 
couraged ex-American as he dropped his 
face in his hands with an expression of 
unhappiness that did not leave me 
happy—‘‘they say that America ought to 
help Bulgaria; that we ought to send over 
food, clothing, money; that we ought to 
invest capital in Bulgarian business enter- 
prises. They all look to America.” , 

“My friend,” said I to him, “how is 
America going to do everything that is 
asked of her to-day? To whom is America 
herself to look to-day? Is there nothing 
due to America herself? Isn’t it about 
time that America was trying to do a little 
something for herself?” 

We parted. I really hope that I have 
reported the full feeling of this young man 
accurately. I make no attempt to quote 
his exact words, but I am positive about 
the general accuracy. This was the second 
man who had openly declared that he was 
done with America. As I have said, he was 
the bitterest of all of those with whom I 
talked. He pulled the tremolo stop about 
being robbed of his shotguns. I may now 
tell him that I have seen, in the possession 
of the United States Government, those 
same two shotguns—also two revolvers, 
an Austrian army rifle, and two thousand 
rounds of mixed ammunition; all of which 
I was told were taken from this man at the 
same time. He did not mention that fact. 
Indeed, a good many of his like forgot to 
mention a great many facts. I think he 
may push in his tremolo stop. . If he clears 
out for Bulgaria he will be keeping his 
own promise. 

That evening I concluded to jump my 
Chinese cook and Irish waiter girl and go 
out to the cafeteria where the waiter boy 
is Greek. I strolled in and, as I said, with 
the skill born of long practice in. Los 
Angeles tossed myself a meal into a tray 
and called for one in the dark. I don’t 
believe this cafeteria believes in the 
brotherhood of man, because a sign at the 
counter requested you to pay when you 
take your tray away and not after you 
have finished and started out. 

While I was settling for my chow in ad- 
vance a tall young soldier boy put down 
his tray close to mine. I was feeling lonely. 
I tapped him on the shoulder and asked 
him if he would come and sit with me, reach- 
ing for his ticket as I did so. 

He flushed and said, “Why, I can pay 
that”; but when I told him what I wished 
he smiled, and so we dined together. 

Always on the sleeve before me at the 
table were those two gold chevrons. He 


also was of the Argonne. I had not been. 


A Modest Musician 


My young pet ite was tall, slim, well 
set up, soldier all the way. He was little 
more than a boy. His skin was clear as a 
baby’s, his eye as fresh and blue and direct. 
He seemed so awfully young to have been 
through what he had seen. First I asked 
him about his nationality. 

“IT was born in Milwaukee,” he said. 
“T’m Scandinavian by descent. My mother 
was Danish. and my father Norwegian. 
I guess I’m American, all right.” 

I told him I thought he was. 

It seemed that he was in the regimental 
band, enlisted as a musician. He spoke of 
it all shyly, diffidently, bashfully, though 
I don’t believe he thought he was being 
heroized in the least. 

“You see,” he went on, ‘“‘they don’t use 
music very much in frontals any more, so 
when we got over there we didn’t have 
so much to do. They put us musicians to 
work as stretcher bearers. Yes, I worked 


a while at the front as stretcher bearer. 


I saw—quite a lot of things. But after 
a while, when we had lost thirty men out 
of our fifty, they took us out, because 
there wouldn’t have been any music much 
longer. They stationed us a little way back 
of the line then. So you see I wasn’t right 
at the front when the actual end came in 
the Argonne. I was just a stretcher bearer, 
nothing much, you see. And then—well, 
after the Armistice we came back home. 
Then they ordered us here. 

“Tm billeted at the Y. M. C. A.,” he 
added. “There’s a basketball game on 
to-night. Wouldn’t you like to come over 


and see it?” 


He spoke always shyly, like the boy } 
was. I told him I skould be very gi; 
indeed. 

At the Y. M. C. A. desk a little later 
introduced myself and in turn was intr 
duced to the regimental adjutant, a capta’ 
of regulars who had those two yello 
chevrons on his sleeves. He was to refer, 
the game that night—a clean-cut gs} 
young officer, diffident and unassuming-| 
I presume about the busiest man in ¢} 
regiment, as a regimental adjutant 
bound to be. First he took me into ¢} 
arena, where a double bunch of live your 
chaps were stripped down for the baske 
ball game.. It went a little swift for th 
naked eye to follow, but somebody wo, 
one side or the other. After a while th 
whistle signals of the referee stopped an 
my captain came to me, apologizing fc 
the quality of his game. 

“You ought to see it when we have tw 
of the very best teams on,” said he. 

I presume it would resemble murde 
and mayhem. Then the regimental ban 
played. 

I learned that something like three hun 
dred soldiers are billeted here. 

“T don’t know what we’re going to d 
here when these boys go,” said the man 
ager of the Y. M. C. A. “They are splen 
did. This place will seem dead when they’n 
gone.” 

I met another, colonel of the command 
who asked if I wouldn’t like to come ove 
and see how an army man and his wifi 
lived in Gary in a catch-as-catch-can hom 
of their own, rented furnished for the 
didn’t know how long. After a brief visi 
at the regimental office we all did go oye 
to the colonel’s home. This does not com 
under the category of the day’s work, 


No Use Being Careful 


What is it that makes an army officer o! 
the regulars so fine a man to talk to? ] 
have often wondered. I presume it is 
because the army training has cut away 
most of the little vanities, has brought him 
down to the essential things in life, and set 
him face to face not with small things but 
with large and grave issues. Now I seem 
to recall having seen in my talks with these 
new friends a little silver star or so set in 
the middle of a decoration, worn at the 
right edge on the left side of the jacket. 
If you will search out the meaning of this 
little star you will find it means Citation. 
Yet I could not get any of these men to 
admit that they had ever heard a shot 
fired in anger or ever seen anything done 
worth mentioning. 

It was getting late taps on Saturday 
night. The young captain was good enough 
to walk to my hotel with me through the 
snow. I asked him a question or two. 

“Tt was an odd thing, the luck of that 
game,” he said haltingly and shyly after 
a while. “Once, for instance, there was 
occasion for me to go out ahead, through 
the barrage, to find out something that was 
needed. My superior said that two of us 
ought to go and: they sent another officer 
with me, though I told them there was no 
use in risking two of us in that way. We 
got out through the barrage all right, and 
we came back through it all right. Just 
at the door of my dugout a couple more of 
our friends stepped up. We were all stand- 
ing there in the night time and I just 
stepped down into the dugout for a minute. 
I heard a shell burst close outside. When 
I went up one of my friends was dead and 
two were mortally hurt. I had been 
spared. Well, you see, after a little of that 
you sort of get to knowing that it’s no use 
trying to take care of yourself. When it 
comes it comes. I suppose a man just 
went on and did his duty and got to feeling 
he must take his chances and not worry 
about it. That’s about all there was over 
there. Good night, sir.’’ 

It was approaching midnight. 1 had 
seen, something of life that day in Gary. 
I had heard these men of the Army exe 
crated bitterly. When I talked with them 
I found them as simple as men and as sh, 
as boys. My colonel drew about as much 
pay in a month as some foreign laborers | 
who can’t talk English earn in a week in | 
the rolling mills—and the latter live mn » 
better houses. My captain adjutant earns § 
about a third of what a worker in a 8 ( 
mill does, and he can’t marry and have 4 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
home at all while the celebrated American 
standard of living comes as high as it does 
to-day. 
Shedding a few tears for the downtrod 


proletariat I turned in after my own sixteen- 


hour day. 

I took my Sunday dinner at the home 
of the editor and owner of the daily news- 
paper into whose city room’I earlier had 
broken. This gentleman has been in Gary 
all its life, and in newspaper work all his 
life, and has been in a position to know the 
inside of all the labor troubles in this town. 
He spoke at considerable length. 

“Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘the situation was 
getting intolerable from the employers’ 
side. There were twenty-four unions in 
the steel plants, twenty-four walking dele- 
gates among the men there saying, ‘If one 
stops we all stop.’ I know that the super- 
intendent of the mills wanted the eight- 
hour day, and he told me when this strike 
broke out that it set the mills just that 
much farther from the eight-hour day. A 
good many of these new-come foreigners 
care for nothing but money. They would 
work twelve hours a day for two weeks at a 
stretch, and the twenty-four-hour day was 
not an unusual thing for some of them 
when it netted them thirty dollars a day. 
The men themselves wanted the overtime; 
or at least a great many of them did. 

“Not all the reasonable laboring men in 
the mills really wanted to strike, but you 
know how those things are handled. The 
insidious counsel of the delegates did its 
work. All at once there was a hurrah and a 
stampede, and most of them found them- 
selves outside the gates. Some of them can 
never get back. There was one good Amer- 
ican whose case I knew—fifty-three years 
old and owner of his own house, and within 
seven years of the pension line. When he 
had time to think it over he was sorry he had 
quit, and went back for work. The super- 
intendent had to tell him that he could not 
take him back, that his place was filled 
now. What is that man going to do? 

“Many of these laborers were very ig- 
norant. One foreigner worked three days 
in the mills and eleven days as a picket on 
strike. He went back to the mill boss and 
wanted pay for the whole fourteen days, 
and was sore because he couldn’t get it! 
A captain of the pickets worked in the 
mills, slept enough to rest up a bit, and 
then went on picket duty on the streets. 
All those people wanted to get the coin 
going and coming. ‘More mon!’ is their 
real slogan.” 


The Movement Against Gompers 


“The local strikers got no outside help. 
They expected the steel railroads and 
anthracite unions to go out, but they did 
not. No one has helped them. Now there 
are a lot of middle-aged men out of a job 
in Gary. 

“It was prohibition and nothing else 
that saved the town of Gary. There were 
one hundred and eighty saloons here, and 
luckily they were all shut when the strike 
came. The men had been saving more and 
more, buying more Liberty Bonds. The 
income from their savings has really been 
the backbone of the strike. 

“The laboring men, so far as they had 
any grievance at all, made the mistake of 
listening to the wrong leaders. This man, 
W. Z. Foster, radical as he is, has been 
trying to convert the American Federation 
of Labor to his doctrines. He wanted to 
oust Gompers and to change the American: 
Fedération of Labor. It was due to his 
counsels that this strike was pulled before 
the conference in Washington could get 
together. 

‘Foster, of course, has been getting the 
reds to worm themselves: into all of the 
unions and to do that while the war was 
on. Then came the Armistice; then came 
the flu, which shut down the meetings. 
Gompers was for eight hours a day, and he 
would have got it in Gary. Foster pulled 
the strike and he failed. 

“As to this growing influence of the red 
element in the labor unions of the country, 
little has been done to check it. There has 
been no boldness on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

“Now these strikes can’t go on forever, 
of course, if the country is to go on. Such 
a strike costs too much to everyone—espe- 
cially when there is back of the strike the 
sinister intention that there really was back 
of this one—the idea of one big union, and 
the less openly expressed idea of a revolu- 
tion to destroy the Government of the 
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United-States. Just the discomfort that 
the public has felt over some of these allied 
strikes has been enough to make the public 
lose a good deal of sympathy with labor 
unions in America. If the public knew all 
the facts, all about how these red leaders 
are trying to make I. W. W.’s out of all the 
workers of America, they would have still 
less sympathy. If this strike had never 
happened it would have been better for 
every laboring man in the Gary mills. 
They were right on the road for their eight- 
hour day; and from what you have seen 
here you know that they were making good 
enough money for men of their ability. 
Bad leadership and a sheeplike willingness 
to be led—that’s what made the Gary 
strike.” 

Among the laboring men and their 
leaders with whom I talked in Gary I had 
heard a great many loud bids for sympathy 
for the foreigner on account of the laboring 
conditions to which he was condemned. It 
is entirely true that a great many of these 
people when they first came across had 
already condemned themselves to abject 
squalor—they came out of that and 
brought’ that with them. But no such 
thing as general squalor exists to-day 
among the very lowest types of steel-mill 
labor. My editor friend and I got in a car 
and went all over Gary, covering fully the 
districts occupied by the homes of the mill 
workers. 

“T built and sold some of these houses 
myself,” said my companion, pointing out 
a row of tidy eight-room houses. ‘‘As you 
see, I tried to make them architecturally as 
different as possible; they are as good as 
any suburban houses in the middle-class 
districts round Chicago.” 


Comfortable Housing 


Most of this construction was concrete. 
Many rows of houses were rented of the 
steel company, many were in course of 
being paid for in installments, yet others 
had been fully paid for and were owned by 
laborers—a great many of whom also 
owned stock in the steel company itself. 
The average type of this house is about six 
rooms, two stories. Some of the more 
modest houses have but four rooms. We 
passed through the negro quarter in Gary, 
and there the concrete houses are quite 
humble, but they are uniform and they 
are neat. 

There is no slum district or at least I did 
not see it. The west side of Chicago and 
the country round the stockyards are by 
no means so neat or so sightly. Of course 
all these people were in the lockstep of 
standardized labor, but they had labor to 
sell, and nothing else, and on that basis 
I myself cannot see that they were so badly 
off. The main trouble was that they were 
led by a lot of selfish and egotistical men, 
failures and envy breeders themselves, 
None of them could be content to let 
evolution take its course. They must have 
their metamorphosis all at once. So they 
pulled their strike, and it failed. 

Here then was a part of America; and 
here, obviously spread out before the coun- 
try, is that great problem of Americaniza- 
tion, so-called. It is a lovely word for a 
politician to roll under his tongue—it puts 
him in right with the big business which 
very possibly controls his constituency 
back home. The whole theory of Amer- 
icanization is one which J. J. Rousseau and 
T. Jefferson would call perfectly lovely if 
they were alive. It goes in well with a lot 
of these mentally subjective theories about 
altruism and democracy, which in my belief 
have pretty much brought America to 
ruin, they have come so far away from 
doing precisely what they claimed to do. 

At least I had no great amount of sym- 
pathy for these downtrod proletarians 
when I went to call on Father DeVille, who 
for some three months has been stationed 
in Gary, engaged in settlement work and 
what is loosely called Americanization work. 
He has some funds from his church and 
from certain societies in Chicago. I thought 
I would call on the good father and have 
a talk with him, but by the time I got to 
him, after meeting all these other people in 
Gary, my own personal feathers were all 
ruffled up, and I am afraid I did not make 
much of a hit with the good father when 
I first started in. 

My good father weighs, I should say, a 
couple of hundred pounds, is dark and wide, 
and has large brown eyes which well illu- 
minate a large and kindly face, He is 
dignified, self-contained, a man of good 
mind, and with the self-respect of his own 
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position in life. He was born in the 
Trentino, when that was Austrian country, 
came to America as a youth, and here took 
up the studies which later admitted him to 
the priesthood. ; ; 
“Tf you come to me with your mind 
already made up,” said he, his own feathers 
rising, ‘‘what is the use in my saying any- 
thing to you? If you do not believe that 


-anything can come out of this American- 


ization work why should I argue with you? 
For my own part I think that the church 
has much to do here in Gary. I think that 
I can do much good in the world right here. 
In my modest way, doing the best I can, 
I want to help these foreigners to become 
Americans. I feel that I am an American 
myself, and I want these other people to 
become Americans. 

“How am I working? Just the best I 
can. We go among their homes all we can. 
We address them in public meetings all we 
can, trying to tell them that they ought to 
respect the laws of this country, ought to 
learn about this country, ought to live in it 
as Americans and not as foreigners.” 

I asked him what he thought ai:-ut the 
continuance of foreign-langua~> news- 
papers in America, and he replicd: “‘How 
can we dispense with them? lf we stop 
those newspapers how could we address all 
these people who donot speak ov: language? 
I can get at these people b-tter through 
their native-language journe 3 than I can 
any other way.”’ 

Being of the belief that there ought to be 
no language used in America in these days 
except the American language I could 
make only a very grumbling assent to this 
sort of proposition. I suggested the idea, 
which I had heard elsewhere, that all of 
these foreign newspapers should be printed 
with parallel translations of the text done 
in English so that the American people 
also may know what is going on in their 
own country. My good father thought 
that we ought not to be in too big a hurry, 
that all these agencies of advance must be 
slow and steady. I could not call him any- 
thing but an agency for good in that 
polyglot community. I may add that he 
has been instrumental in bringing over to 
this country fifteen hundred Belgian chil- 
dren, for all of whom he has found homes 
in America. I don’t myself just see what 
Europe would have done without America 
during the late unpleasantness; though 
I confess that even after my interview with 
Father DeVille I could not see precisely 
what America is going to.do with Europe 
now that she has got it. 

The, mayor of the town, Mr. W. F. 
Hodges, was so good as to come down from 
his home to his office so that I might get 
an expression from him as to the Gary 
trouble. He is a man of less than middle 
age, of American ancestry, coming from 
the southern part of Kentucky. I do not 
know his politics, and should think that the 
game of politics in Gary might be rather 
complicated; but there was no doubt in 
my mind of the Americanism of the man. 
He began with the usual platitudes, 

“You may say,” said he, “that every- 
thing is quiet in Gary and that the situation 
is well in hand. We are entirely adequate 
to cope with any problem that may rise. 
There has been no actual disorder here.” 


What the Mayor Said 


I grinned at him pleasantly and sug- 
gested that we might as well get down to 
brass tacks. After that we did, and he 
opened up very freely and frankly his 
Own opinions about a great many of these 
matters. 

“Well, you know what happened,” said 
he. “There is no use believing all the line 
of gentle talk you hear from ‘these dis- 
gruntled socialists. They’re only covering 
up. It was the direct-action element that 
made all the real trouble here. A lot of 
these men whom you say you have inter- 
viewed are the worst sort of reds, though 
they deny it. The reds and the revolution- 
ists have worked into every union in this 
town. Trouble? How could there be any- 
thing but trouble? These men make their 
living out of trouble, 

“Yes, we did have trouble here. This 
foreign element very much resented negro 
labor coming in to any extent. Some of the 
worst little riots we had rose over that 
proposition. On the corner yonder two 
negroes were on a street car. A lot of 
foreigners jumped the car to take them off, 
and then we had it. I may say that at any 
time I can get five hundred men back of me 
in fifteen minutes. The Loyal Legion of 
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the citizens of Gary were mighty seen 
among those present in that mob on the 
corner yonder. With my regular police! 
force and such assistance as we had there 
were thirty of those rioters here in this 
building inside of fifteen minutes. Inej-| 
dentally there were a good many of them 
laid out in that little row on the street, 
I have heard a report that one diligent 
deputy with the cranking lever of a fliyyey 
laid out eight of those people before all the 
arrests were made. We didn’t really need 
to arrest them very much. 

“Of course since the Army has come 
there has been absolutely no disorder, and 
I don’t anticipate any in the future, eyen 
in case the Army should call away the 
troops. The real trouble has not been with 
the laborers but with their leaders. If the 
latter had had their way they would haye 
called out labor all over America this win- 
ter and tied up the whole country. Then 
they actually would have upset the Goy- 
ernment of the country. That was the 
potential situation right here in Gary. It 
was just as bad as it dared be. 

“These disturbances rose because we 
had no adequate law to prevent them. We 
let these people come over here and talk as 
they please and do as they please, and yet 
some alleged Americans want to repeal the 
Espionage Act, which has been about the 
only law we had to eope with such a situa- 
tion. The state of Indiana has just passed 
a new law making it a criminal offense to 
talk of overthrowing the Government of 
this country by violence. Of course that 
law comes too late to prevent these Gary 
troubles.” 

I asked the mayor what he thought was 
the remedy for all these troubles through- 


out the country, and he replied with much | 


positiveness. 

“Deportation is the answer,” said he— 
“deportation of these leaders who talk 
treason in America, and deportation of 
those who agree with them and work with 
them. I feel, just as all our better citizens 
here feel, that it is something of a disgrace 
for this town to need to have the troops 
come into it. But how could we help it?” 


Effective Treatment 


“They don’t need to elect me mayor of 
Gary any more unless they like—I’ll make 
more money in the practice of my profes- 
sion than I can in this office—but while 
I am mayor I’m going to see the law en- 
forced here. Thank the Lord, I’ve got back 


of me in this town enough real Americans | 


to make that stick, and we’re going to 
make it stick. The troops are the best 
friends these trouble makers have got in 
Gary. When the Army is gone these 
trouble makers will have no friends left 
in Gary.” 


I talked with a member of the Loyal | 


Legion in Gary, one of the small number of 
men who did what they could before the 
troops came. Obviously I cannot mention 
this man’s name, but I wish that I might 
give his name and that of every good 
American in this country who really feels 
that we ought to have a little America for 
Americans and a little of the old American 
spirit to make that thought stick. f 

“T don’t know what you would call us, 
said he. “Every one of us had a ei 9 
star in his pocket, a heavy gun under 
left shoulder and a blackjack in his right 
han@. A bunch of these foreigners, six or 
eight times the number of our posse, met us 
this side of the tracks, and we went into 
them. I told the men with me not to 
trouble too long with a man. Our method 
of work was to grab a man’s right arm with 
the operator’s own left hand, then bring 
down the blackjack across the hand bones 
or wrist of the man thus caught. One rap 
was enough, and after one of those people 
had got that we could go on to the next 
man, as he could not make any more 
trouble. We have a nice hospital in Gary. 
There were thirty-five people in there the 
next day with broken wrists and hands. 
It’s a hard way to enforce peace, but that 
was the best we could do until the troops 
came. 


“You have been talking to some of the _ 


worst men in this country, and they have 
been inspired by outside men even worse, 
We have every one of those trouble makers 


spotted, and every one of them is watched.” « 


It is not customary for such statements 
as this to get into print in America. 
seems very strong talk. Let us see wha’ 
justification there may be for it in certain 
other of the Gary phenomena — which are 
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Today’s Way—Pneumatics 
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“In hauling yardage on contract my truck on Goodyear Cord Tires has made six 
to eight more round trips, of ten miles each, per day than any solid-tired truck 
on the same work. During a recent rainy spell my truck on Goodyear Cords 
was the only one hauling gravel to a mixer—the solid-tired trucks were stopped 
by soft going. This means money to me.”’ 

—W.S. Devenwater, Contract Hauling, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


et 


| as report reflects that tremendous country-wide ex- 
perience which has demonstrated that the perfected 
pneumatic truck tire completely removes the handicaps of 
hauling on solid tires. 


In pointing to the benefits of pneumatic traction, cushioning 
and nimbleness, it particularly reflects the vital results of 
Goodyear Cord construction originated by Goodyear thirteen 
years ago. 


Goodyear Cord construction has made possible that decisive 
combination of resilience and toughness which, in turn, has 
made pneumatics entirely practical for heavy duty. 


It is this original Goodyear method of manufacture that has 
been the foundation of all those qualities of the pneumatic 
truck tire which cause it to supplant the solid tire. 


It has furnished the basis of that pioneering work which 
has produced Goodyear Cord Tires for trucks, also ‘Tubes, 
Rims and Repair Materials, and the engine pumps, wheels, 
air gauges and vulcanizing equipment made with Goodyear 
co-operation. 


Its economy is written in the records of Goodyear’s Akron- 
to-Boston Express, Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, Good- 
year Heights Bus Service, and in many other fields of transport. 


Cost data, detailing the advantages of pneumatic truck tires 
as compared with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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to be found in like extent in scores or per- 
haps hundreds of other communities in 
America at this very hour. I talked with 
a man, one among several, whose duties 
are such that they may not be named or 
fully quoted. All of these absolutely affirm 
that every attempt was made by the I. W. 
W.’s and Red radicals to infiltrate among 
all the Gary labor unions. The enormous 
amount of confiscated literature is the best 
proof of this. There is any quantity of this 
sort of stuff afloat in Chicago and in Gary. 
It is printed freely and circulated through 
the mails freely— poison intended to take 
the life of the American Republic. The 
American people do not know the extent 
of this ghastly propaganda work. This is the 
sort of food which the laboring classes of 
Gary have handed to them. This is the 
sort of thing which the real Americans of 
America are expected to swallow meekly 
and humbly. This is the sort of thing to 
which the Government of this country 
ought to put a prompt and lasting end. 
It has done nothing of the sort. 

There are many little pamphlets, includ- 
ing the Red Bible of the Communist Inter- 
national, so-called. It is easily obtainable 
in the translation from the Russian, and 
was adopted by the Congress of the 
Communist International at Moscow, 
March 2-6, 1919, and signed by those illus- 
trious comrades whom you may have seen 
on the front page—Comrades C. Rakoy- 
sky, N. Lenin, M. Zinovjev, L. Trotzky and 
Fritz Platten. 

You could get these books, and all the 
others you like, in half a dozen languages, 
all preaching the same sort of anarchy, 

If that sort of thing does not need sup- 
pression, then I am all wrong in my own 
beliefs, and lam all wrong in my convictions 
as to what America ought to be to-day and 
what America ought to do and what the 
National Government in Washington ought 
to do. I will say that I saw hundreds of 
pounds of this sort of literature, which was 
taken in Gary. This poisonis being scattered 
all over America to-day, so far as I can 
learn, without any sort of adequate attempt 
to stop it. 

Well, there was something of the situa- 
tion in Gary at least. It is fairly apparent 
that it was time for the troops, on that 
evening of last October when the camions 
from Fort Sheridan rushed down more than 
a thousand men in khaki to see what they 
could do in a little Americanization work 
of their own in Gary. You can say what 
you please about the militaristic idea in 
America. I myself believe that. the Amer- 
ican Legion and the men still with the 
colors, and the farmers of America, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
make up a pretty good bunch of the sane 
and saving part of America to-day. 


The Words of a Man Who Knows 


I went into a barber shop to get my shoes 
shined, thinking that here at least I might 
find a form of industry fairly stable. Also, I 
began again to desire to hear accents with 
which I had been more familiar than those 
current on Gary streets. The negro shine 
artist was pleasant and efficient and as I 
handed him the conventional dime I was 
thanking my stars that here at last was 2 
place where the laboring man did not feel 
downtrod and was not disposed to boost 
his prices. 

The boy scratched his head as he looked 
at the coin. “Boss,” said he, ‘‘them kind 
0’ shoes is fifteen cents!” 

That was the last straw. I left Gary. At 
last I knew that I was living in a changed 
world! 

I talked in Chicago with a gentleman 
whose identity must remain unknown, but 
who is in a position to know more about 
anarchy in America than anyone else of 
my acquaintance. He cannot be quoted in 
any detail, and the sources of his informa- 
tion may not be mentioned. He is alto- 
gether uneasy as to the outlook in America 
and declares that the country has no idea 
of the extent of the danger which exists by 
reason of the organized agencies of unrest 
and dissatisfaction. He insists that a de- 
liberate and systematic process of infiltra- 
tion is going on, through which America is 
being penetrated by the Red doctrines and 
the poison of Soviet propaganda. Cer- 
tainly he could and did produce printed 
or written proof of every statement which 
he made. 

“There are hundreds of men in this coun- 
try,” he said, “‘who are blocking every 
attempt made by the authorities to mete 
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out justice to the Reds and anarchists. 
They are a growing power in this country, 
not only in politics, but in their own organi- 
zation, which keeps on spreading dissatis- 
faction and discontent among the laboring 
classes. That danger to-day is increasing 
and not lessening. It is regularly financed, 
and it is well led by determined men who do 
not lack brains, though they do lack con- 
science. If these men can destroy America 
they are going to do it. 

‘For instance, there is in Mexico to-day, 
well organized and well financed, a Red 
Guard which openly invites all the revolu- 
tionists and I. W. W.’s of America to join 
its ranks in case there should be any threat 
of war between these two countries. That 
Red Guard has back of it all the European 
money that it wants. This is a state of 
affairs which perhaps leaves the Republic 
of Mexico a trifle cockier than it otherwise 
would be in its attitude toward the United 
States. 

“The socialists, however they classify 
themselves, and the anarchists and ‘direct- 
action’ men, who need no classification, are 
growing more and more confident, and 
more and more arrogant, all the time. 
Moreover, they have men high in power.”’ 


Money From Russia 


“The Red element is edging out and out 
all the time, spreading its poison wherever 
it can, and you must not think that this 
movement is going to cease through any 
agencies acting within its own circles. Noth- 
ing but prompt and firm suppression, noth- 
ing but fitting punishment of the leaders of 
this movement, ever can bring quiet to 
the restless laboring element in America 
to-day.” 

“Do you think there is any European 
money behind this?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered, “plenty of it. There 
has been a half million of Russian Soviet 
money spent in this propaganda. Also, 
there is considerable of the old German 
propaganda money left in this country after 
the war. A good deal of that has been used 
in the same way. You will hear ‘alarmist 
talk’ deprecated. Think it over. Don’t 
you feel that all America is beginning to 
notice these things? Is there not a sort of 
general vague feeling of alarm going all 
across the country? 

“You know there is. I know the reason, 
and so doyou. The entire country ought to 
know that a deliberate attempt has been 
made to undermine the government of this 
country. 

“Tt is hard for these leaders to under- 
mine the loyalty of educated people. There- 
fore they work with the most ignorant men 
they can find. Their method is to fool the 
members of the labor unions, so far as they 
can, into thinking that they have been 
oppressed. Once well started on that line 
of thought, it is not so far to thinking that 
all systems of government are wrong. The 
next step is that there ought to be a revo- 
lution in this country and a rule by the 
people, such as they have in Russia, or are 
threatening to have in Germany. That’s 
Bolshevism. It is more general in America 
than a great many people think. Unless 
crushed out it will increase yet more, and 
not decrease. Certainly it will not decrease 
of its own motion.” 
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“Do you think the National Government 
will take any active measures of a general 
sort for the prompt punishment of the lead- 
ers in this sort of thing?’”’ I asked him, 

He spread out his hands. f 

It was necessary that I should talk with 
the department commander who on in- 
structions from Washington sent the troops 
to Gary last October. General Wood spoke 
freely and openly in regard to the Gary 
situation and associated instances in indus- 
trial circles all over the country. He did 
not in the least use the soft pedal or the 
tremolo stop, and it seemed to me he made 
a noise like an American. 

“The Gary situation is part of a national 
situation,”’ said he, ‘‘and it serves no useful 
purpose to evade it. There exists an indus- 
trial unrest all over the country which if 
left alone might run into very grave com- 
plications, and that very swiftly; though 
I feel that the great body of American labor 
is at heart absolutely sound and sane. The 
labor unions at Gary simply were misled 
by alien preachers of violence, and that was 
the actual cause of the disorder which the 
troops had to take in hand. 

“That situation in Gary is due to pre- 
cisely the same causes that have worked 
out disastrously in other parts of the coun- 
try. The time to catch these things is A. M. 
and not P.M. The time to have caught the 
mob in Omaha was in the morning and not 
in the afternoon. Every hour of the day, 
every instant of indecision in handling a 
mob situation—or a treasonable situation— 
is fraught with danger. The mob in Omaha, 
for instance, got out of hand, but there was 
not actual need for that. There existed, 
even in the local machinery of justice there, 
plenty of power to keep the thing in hand. 

“Now you can trace back the progress of 
every one of these outbreaks to the same 
cause— weakness on the part of local author- 
ities or those higher up. There has been 
weakness traceable in every instance of this 
sort, in one or all of those classifications. 
Whenever there is weakness of the civil law 
to the point of a breaking down of its ma- 
chinery, it is necessary to bring in the Army 
to straighten out the trouble. Of course 
the troops were taken to Gary by reason 
of the admission of the governor of Indiana 
that he could not cope with the situation 
that had risen.” 


Political Cowardice 


“What is the cause of this weakness of 
the civil arm of the law? I think you can 
trace it back in part to plain political fear, 
in part to lack of respect for law and order 
and the rights of property—contempt for 
the constituted authorities. The real cause 
of most of the Garys in America has been 
political fear somewhere in the scale of 
political officeholders, 

“When the situation in Omaha was still 
inchoate and the mob had no actual leader- 
ship, it took more courage than the Omaha 
authorities had to put down the clamps at 
once, Left alone, the disorderly elements 
began to think they had the power; so they 
took the thing into their own hands. It is 
easy to handle fifty men, but harder to 
handle five hundred, when they are bent 
on trouble. You see the political risk in 
this method of handling popular disorders, 
mob movements. The family and friends 
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of a man who is roughly handled are’ 
apt to show their political resentmen. 
“Nomore than avery small percents 
our population is embraced in the rz| 
or Red element, but a few leaders, wo) 
with a large number of men who do not; 
understand our language, are able tom k 
great deal of trouble. They did so in ( 
where treasonable propaganda went st 
that at length there was an actually \ 
gerous condition. 
“If the civil authorities all over Am| 
and: if the. Americans themselves all | 
America would set aside political and . 
ness fear and would catch these inst: 
of treasonable action right at the start } 
thing would soon die out all over the Cy 
try. It has not died out and is not d; 
out. Because of political fear, these , 
have not had handed out to them , 
punishment which they deserve.” 


The Efficacious Remedy 


“The millmen in Gary were ready | 
become a mob. Sufficiently inflamed, } ; 
would do all they could to increase | 
army of Red revolutionists in Ame; 
That is the way such things start. Yet j 
all of the men wanted to quit work, | 
situation was precisely that of a regin | 
ordered by its commander to take an \ 
possible objective. These men felt {; 
they must go forward, but they were | 
sure they could succeed. Now, pictun; 
yourself the feeling of a regiment thus - 
dered, when word comes down the line { 
the general has reconsidered and that : 
advance need not go on. That was }- 
cisely how the bulk of the laboring n\ 
and pretty much all the women in G, 
felt when the troops showed up in @| 
It was a feeling of relief that came o: 
them all... When they came to think it 0! 
they knew the objective was imposs/ ! 
and they were glad they did not haye| 
try to take it—glad to go back to work ;| 
quiet down. There is an instinctive ]\| 
for law and order in the hearts of m 
men—of all good men. 

“Now, how are we going to get rid of | 
real trouble makers, these radicals who, 
inciting revolution against this Governm 
all over America? You say deportati 
But suppose, through political fear hig] 
up, we do not deport them? Well, in tl 
case the Army may have from time to ti 
to go into other centers of disorder. It 
not work that we like, but sometimes 
duty must be done when it is not pleasai 

“Certainly I believe in the prompt a 
vigorous action of every agency of the ci’ 
law, local, state and national, in this e 
gency of lifein America. I believe in acti 
this morning, not this evening. I ean s 
no good in any form of political fear whi 
stands back from so obvious a duty. 

“T have said, and may repeat, that #) 
originators of the Red movement are lil 
rats infected with the plague. Like ra 
they carry their poison from one place ' 
another, and like rats they should be exte 
minated or driven from the country. p 

“‘A vigorous quarantine and a firm polic 
with regard to those already infected wi 
rid any country of the plague in a shoi 
time; and the same remedy will, I am sur 
prove efficacious in the matter of the Re 
menace in this country. It is already prov 
ing so in Gary. . 

“The destructive forces at work in th 
country are foreign to its underlying prin 
ciples but are insignificant in comparis0 
to the constructive ones. There are to 
many good Americans to allow a real dreat 
of Sovietism in this country. But Amer 
ican labor should lose no time in freein{ 
itself from the taint or even the suspicio! 
of a taint of radicalism. It is their owl 
country. and their own interests whicl 
laboring. men hurt when they follow the 
counsel of these disturbers who come tt 
ae with doctrines that never grew on this 
soil. 

“T do not believe in making any sweep- 
ing charges against any given racial group, 
for there are bad men of every nationality, 
and some of the worst of these radical’ 
leaders are themselves Americans, so-called, | 
though the doctrine they preach was not 
made in America. That all of these things) 
are creating a deplorable and dangerous 
unrest in America is true beyond question. | 
Without question, too, this bad situation 
ought to be and must be met without fear 
or indecision. This is our own country. | 
is our own fault if we do not run it ourselves, ) 
and run it on a basis of law and order.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hough. | 
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Officials 


7 E TELL ourselves that elected officials 
N ave servants of the people, meaning that 
they are not superior beings but mere 
ied workers no better than the rest of us. This we do to 
ure ourselves that we are part of a great democracy 
il are well pleased with the scheme of things, as picnick- 
» assure one another of their happiness in an effort to 
iget the discomforts of their outing. 

Yet in our hearts we consider officialdom an exalted 
“Im peopled by superior clay. Generations of bondage 
«sings and princes left a taint in our blood. We have not 
» lived the impulse to jerk a forelock. And this unnatural 
11 hideous humility is preserved for each new generation 
uistory and story-book, wherein heroes and criminals are 
sat because of place and noble because of a sire, regard- 
¢; of conduct, incompetence or imbecility. 

\t the polls one is frequently confronted with the duty 
ychoosing the lesser of two evils. Neither candidate is 
sapetent to do the work of the office. One would not 
:2 either to look after his private business interests. Per- 
is he would not trust either€vith his purse. Yet he votes 
¢ one, and the one elected is by some magic transformed 
r) a being worthy of all deference. He is a great man, to 
/pointed out in crowds, invited to address graduating 
jsses and greeted with blare of trumpets. 

small wonder that officials grow great in their own es- 
«m. If the heads of worthy men are turned by cheering 
‘ltitudes it is not remarkable that adoration should 
vl small men almost to the point of bursting. 

‘ew officials are worthy of reverence. Few measure up 
csheir tasks. 
jen of exceptional ability are no less selfish than men of 
ile ability. They place self before country, the getting 
jnoney before the doing of good. They are content to let 
| politicians run the state if they may be left undisturbed 
crarner other millions. 

n rural districts a rich candidate is disqualified before 
| race begins. We have made the getting of money the 
i. and proof of success, but envy makes us suspicious of 
hse who succeed too well. 
overnment is but a huge business. Its successful con- 
it requires practical men, not dreamers, poets, orators 
iheorists. Its executives should be recruited from the 
iks of those who have fought their way to success in the 
‘Id of barter, construction and industry. Yet even if 
ya men could be elected they would not serve. They 
ve tasks that bring greater rewards and equal dignity. 
» honor of place does not impress them. What honor, 
ny ask, can be conferred by an office that has been held 
Ya suecession of little men? 

‘he smaller offices are filled by men of little earning 
jacity. They seek office because it confers a greater 
ury than they could command in the competition of 
trate life. Some of them mention large families or 
lsical defects as sufficient reason for their election. 
lore responsible places are held by mediocre men 
nsen from a mediocre field. Only the mercy of God 
(ps us from the rocks in time of storm. 
| have heard complaint because a locomotive engineer 
41S as much as some governors. I answer that he is 
roably worth more. An engineer must have training, 
izment, a fine sense of duty and responsibility. A 
cernor may have no more than the ability to string 
(ds together before an audience. 


Self-Reliance 


NE learns to stand firmly on his feet by having them 
- knocked from under him. The spoiled darling of for- 
12 has conceit nurtured by flattery, but knows nothing 
elf-reliance. His assurance is the product of his en- 
imment, and is due to no virtue in himself. His metal 
be fine, but it lacks tempering. He needs a course in 
41 knocks. The mark of a man is his willingness to stand 
«e and his ability to alight on his feet when buffeted by 
lumstance. 

he country is burdened with many useless young men 
hare the logical product of petting. In brain and sinew 
ly are the equal of other young men, and given the 
‘sing of hardship might develop into useful members of 
ety. But they have been coddled from the cradle— 
sumed and powdered and laid away in lavender from 
Mey to near-maturity, and the voting age finds them 
Yle to do anything except promote the manufacture of 
hing and reduce the supply of cigarettes. Their one 
wition is to gain proficiency in the art of punching a 
Ite ball with a stick in a manner that will persuade it to 
*l a colored ball into a pocket. 

hese young men. were not born to uselessness. They 
© born to parents who knew too much about social 
‘ngs and not enough about the business of training men. 


VY QUIILLEN PROSEEREN | is generally regarded as a state 


The boy who is built of the right material—and this 
classification includes all except the mentally unfit—will 
make a man of himself if given opportunity. Opportunity 
does not mean advantages, but trials. Race horses are not 
made by stall-feeding colts. Speed is developed on the 
track, not in the lazy comfort of knee-deep pasture. 

Teach a boy obedience, industry and love of books, and 
he has sufficient equipment to reach any goal. When he 
has mastered these essentials lead him to the front door and 
shut it behind him. Let him play the game alone, and 
win through or go down according to his deserts. Shed 
no soft tears for his misery. Take no thought of his crusts. 
When he has earned the right to live he will know him- 
self his best friend, and may be trusted with wealth and 
responsibilities. 


The Hen 


HE common back-yard hen is the world’s most efficient 

servant. She eats the scraps that fall from the rich 
man’s table, and in return rises with the sun to lay an egg 
for his breakfast. Her product needs not to be taken from 
her, as in the case of the cow, but is a voluntary contri- 
bution—a bit of workmanship without flaw or blemish, 
delivered in a sanitary package. 

During the day the hen gathers raw material for the 
construction of another egg, and uses the surplus to pad 
her person against the day when she shall be called upon to 
simmer in a pot. 

Heavy hens make the best mothers. They are less given 
to gadding about, and make the care of a family their sole 
interest for the time being. Light, nervous, irritable hens 
frequently hide their nests until a brood is hatched and 
lead the little fellows through wet grass of a morning to 
catch their death of cold. They fight for their chicks when 
need be, but wean them early in order to get back to the 
society of the childless. 

Like most servants the hen learns slowly, if at all, and 
has an inherent mania for traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion from that in which one is trying to drive her. Doubt- 
less this trait was developed by her association with 
mortals. 

A young hen is called a pullet. An ancient hen, decapi- 
tated and hanging in a meat market dressed and without 
her telltale spurs, is called a frying chicken. 

Hen eggs are more popular than duck eggs, because a 
hen cackles to advertise her product. She advertises only 
the fresh ones. To press the sale of an egg that had been 
here for some time would hurt her reputation. 


The Alibi 


Vee statesmen duck and dodge in an effort to evade 
responsibility for an uncomfortable diplomatic or 
domestic situation the world rocks with scornful glee. 
There is a strain of brute in each of us that finds humor in 
the other fellow’s discomfiture. 

Love of an alibi is not restricted to statesmen. Few men 
accept full responsibility for their errors and faults. If one 
is a slave to alcohol the taste was inherited from his father, 
If he amounts to nothing it is because he did not have a 
fair chance. If he sins it is because the woman tempted 
him. I once knew a woman who gave her child a dose of 
medicine from the wrong bottle, and after the funeral 
service told a sympathetic neighbor that God had taken 
her darling from her. When our stupidity and negligence 
result in disaster we ease the blow with the thought that 
it is God’s will, and then brag of our Christian philosophy. 

An excuse is the first resort of weaklings. It is the 
whine of the incompetent, the Kamerad cry of the unfit. 

Strong men do not waste time and effort in search of an 
alibi. If they cannot go through a wall, or over it, or under 
it, or round it, they go round the world and come to the 
other side. The energy expended in forming excuses would 
make excuses unnecessary. Failure is no more than the 
willingness to remain licked. 

Man is the work of his own hands. As God formed the 
first from dust, so may you fashion another of the common 
clay with which you are handicapped. If your present 
task holds you near the ground there are others that lead 
totheskies. If you lack mental equipment there are books. 
If you lack health there is out of doors. If you lack cour- 
age you may gain it by tasting danger. There is no failure 
except the admission in a craven heart. There is no ac- 
ceptable excuse this side of the grave. Leave the alibi to 
the little fellows who rattle round in big places. Your mis- 
takes are the ground plan of wisdom; your weakness but 
a requisition for strength. Man is measured by his re- 
sponsibilities, and damned by dodging them. 


Prosperity 


of blessedness. In that state one may loaf and 

spend money, fatten his vanity and strut before 

the neighbors. Harvesting envy is the keenest of human 
pleasures. 

Prosperity makes us selfish. The more one has the less 
thought he takes of those who have little. Fortunes flock 
together and keep their heads in the air. They see and 
envy a greater fortune soaring above their heads, but for- 
get the existence of the solid rock on which they stand. 

In a land where such oddities exist the prince may stop 
his car and exchange pleasantries with the commoner 
standing with uncovered head at the roadside and risk no 
loss of caste. His position is fixed and unquestioned. But 
in a land where money makes social caste position is the 
sport of chance and fluctuating markets. The social leader 
of to-day may be an outcast when to-morrow’s corner in 
wheat has plucked him clean. 

His very nearness to the social caste beneath prompts 
him to magnify and guard the little distance that separates 
him from it. Generals are more gracious than lieutenants. 
They can afford to be. People are discourteous to servants 
in an effort to convince themselves of their superiority to 
servants. 

National prosperity has uncovered our faith in a caste 
system we affect to despise. Yesterday we were content in 
a cottage. A daily task that gave us dignity, the business 
of mowing the lawn and trimming the hedge, schooling the 
children, meeting the premiums on life insurance, a whole- 
some interest in neighborhood affairs—these made up our 
lives and we had little interest in bubbles. 

Prosperity made us fools. We are learning to pose. We 
have grown ashamed of the honest calluses in our palms 
and have hired a man who despises us to care for the hedge 
andlawn. He chargesa stiff price for his labor, and doubles 
it to make us pay for his opinion. We are buying fine clothes 
and finding our greatest satisfaction in the price we pay 
for them. We complain of the price when talking with our 
friends, but the complaint is no more than a boast. We 
dine at hotels in order that we may be seen in our finery, 
and tip the waiter beyond his worth to buy his good 
opinion. We talk in terms of millions and think in terms of 
show. We have sold the cottage and moved into a better 
neighborhood. A better neighborhood is one peopled by 
larger bank accounts. 

The comfortable old furniture has been sold to a junk 
dealer, and our houses are cluttered with shiny new stuff 
that is as vulgar as the motive that prompted its pur- 
chase. Wholesome people who call and observe the splen- 
dor we have arranged to,impress them wonder why we do 
not charge admission. 

We can no longer open a good book and sit in slippered 
feet to spend an evening with quaint philosophers and 
simple heroes. Our fluttering brains keep our poor bodies 
on the move. Repose is a forgotten pleasure. We must go 
some place; and having arrived be off again, always with 
a studied strut when in sight of our fellows. He-men have 
degenerated into gentlemen, and women—what a wonder- 
ful word is ‘‘woman”!—women have degenerated into 
ladies. 

Yesterday your woman was proud of her ability to bake 
biscuits. To-day she would move to another city where 
none know of her shame. She has learned to talk glibly 
of the servant problem, and can appear in public with back 
and shoulders naked without feeling wicked. Yesterday 
she would have spanked her oldest daughter for using 
rouge; to-day, with the sweetness fast being driven from 
her own face, she uses the stick to proclaim herself a new- 
fledged simpleton. 

The country hasn’t gone mad. In madness is a certain 
pitiful dignity. The country has turned fool—simpering, 
mincing, jabbering fool. Its brains are locked away with 
its old-fashioned ideas of honesty, virtue and industry, and 
it has hidden the key lest some inquisitive meddler unearth 
these things and shame it with the proof of its former whole- 
someness and sanity. 

I have heard men say that whisky is a good thing if men 
but knew how to use it. The fault in whisky is that men 
may drink it and get drunk. So with prosperity. To have 
what one needs is a blessing. That is not prosperity, but 
comfort. To have more than one needs invites folly. 
Spending makes us drunk. Scattering money gives us a 
feeling of importance. The exhilaration of the first silly 
purchase prompts us to the second and the third, each 
larger and more silly than the other as the practice loses its 
kick, and in the end we are uproariously jagged—irrespon- 
sible soaks grimacing at the God of Reason. 

There is a cure for such madness. It fashions its own cure 
and leads us at last to the saving gutter, where shame and 
remorse teach us a new liking for decency and. common 
sense. 
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Also 


In That Their Distinction Is Second 
Only to the Exclusive Super-Six Motor 


Each year confirms Hudson’s rulership of style. “cisco to New York and return, making faster time 


Not because it outsells all the world’s fine cars. each way than any other car has ever done. 


Let us not confuse the point. Hudson’s speedway victories in which it, through 
Admittedly most of Hudson’s 80,000 and more the application of its motor principle, time after time, 


owners, bought it chiefly for the matchless endurance defeated the fastest one in the world, were won be- 
and performance of the Super-Six Motor. cause of the Super-Six endurance. 


Even those whose choice is decided by its supremacy Why the Super- Six Motor 
of beauty and luxury, realize how much spirited per- Te Avclininedithe M. 
formance adds to the distinction and dominance of s Acclaimed the Master 
the Hudson. These are real tests of motor supremacy. They 
But the conclusive proof of Hudson’s eminence in were made to prove capacity, flexibility, endurance. 
aay ist hea ee ne arto! sa slant HS a ee And the Super-Six has officially excelled in all. It 
ES SOTeC as € trend Of MOtGt Shy es stands against the field—unbeaten champion for five 
or a year hence. 
years. 
j All now know why. They realize the exclusive 
All Motordom Reflects Hudson’s advantages of its patented principle which reduces 
Supremacy of Mode vibration. Could other types adopt it they might 
P y rival all Hudson has done. But Hudson controls 
Hudson’s influence as the pattern car has been it by right of discovery, invention and patent. 
accepted for years. Season after season renews this Some may say: “I do not need such great speed or 
evidence of its frankly acknowledged leadership. power as Hudson’s.” 
Just as it introduced the stream line, the Coupé, the That is true. But all want its capacity. It will do 
Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speedster, so it is what you want without taxing half its ability. 
first with the simple square lines that now distinguish 
Bret mtode! And that means economy. It means dependable 
, ‘ transportation and freedom from annoyance. It 
Conceding that style preference is after alla matter means years of extra service. .It accounts for 
of personal taste, surely Hudson, in the way it out- the way Hudson retains its new car vigor and 
sells all other fine cars, and its unmistakable influence performance. 


on subsequent offerings of others, has the support of 


vastly the greatest following of motordom. That is why Hudsons three, four and five years old 


still reveal their dominant superiority. 


None Dispute Hudson Style Keynote 
Its Proofs Is Permanent 
Hudson performance mastery is not debatable. Nor are earlier Hudson models out of date in 


appearance. Hudson has never sought distinction in 
bizarre extremes. It has never sacrificed the per- 
manent keynote of its style in order to win a momen- 


tary vogue. 


It is subject to absolute proofs. Proofs that are 
official. Hudson holds all the worthwhile speed and 
power records. It established the fastest time ever 
made up Pike’s Peak, the greatest of hill-climb tests. 


Its official acceleration marks have never been Even should you not want your Hudson for several 

matched. Its endurance feats are world famous. months, now is not too early to place your order. 
Not only the double-transcontinental run, in which All dealers report the assignment of nearly every 

a Hudson stock touring model went from San Fran- Hudson allotted them for spring and early summer. 


| @a16 Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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blue eyes and her lips parted. She looked 
so pretty in that startled pose that Harvey 
again felt that queer little sensation some- 
where within him, 

He flushed. 

“JT—I just wanted very much to have 
you have dinner with me,” he explained 
lamely. 

“Ts it that Pandora hosiery stuff you 
want to talk about?” 

“No, it—it isn’t business at all, Miss 
Elliott.” 

She continued her scrutiny for a moment 
and then dropping her eyes said, “‘ All right, 
I’d love to go.” 

They arranged to meet at the Eltingham 
at seven. 

“Of course I can call for you if you 
prefer,’”’ offered Harvey. 

“No, I’m accustomed to trotting about 
alone,” she answered. ‘‘A girl gets used to 
it, you know, when she goes to business.” 

In the Peacock Alley of the Eltingham 
Harvey had arfother shock. He had never 
seen Ida Elliott dressed in anything but the 
extremely plain clothes she wore at the 
office and he now saw her approaching in 
the filmiest of dresses—chiffon he thought 
itwas. Thechiffon was black anditfoamed 
about her slender grace. About her neck 
were dark and lustrous furs and upon her 
head emphasizing the pale gold of her hair 
was a filmy black hat on which glowed 
a single rose of outrageous size. She was 
his strange and lovely lady again. Again he 
could not realize that this was the girl he 
had known for years and years. A quiver 
of admiration thrilled him. Why, Ida was 
as pretty a woman, as well dressed a 
woman asany that paraded that promenade 
of fashion—the Peacock Alley of the 
Eltingham. 

She greeted him, her hand in his, her 
golden head tilted and her eyes sparkling. 
He led her into the main dining room of the 
Eltingham—the famous room of gilt and 
erystal—and he hoped furtively as they 
entered that she would notice the head 
waiter’s cordial bow. After they were 
seated at a small table near a window 
that overlooked the shining asphalt of the 
Avenue sparkling with reflected light as 
if it had been strewn with fallen stars, after 
the dinner was ordered—she had said, “* You 
order, won’t you? I know you know how 
so much better than I’’—he turned to her 
and said, ‘‘ Have you been here before?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said indifferently; ‘‘it’s 
rather nice, isn’t it?’ 

He was—to be perfectly frank—he was 


‘amazed! Here he had taken Miss Elliott 


to the smartest restaurant he knew, expect- 
ing to impress her, and she had not been in 
the least impressed. He remembered her 
cool ‘‘It’s rather nice, isn’t it?’’ He re- 
garded her from half-closed eyes so that 
they looked like tiny blades of gray steel. 
What a stunning creature she was in that 
foaming black chiffon with her bright hair 
and her ever so faintly pink complexion! 
Harvey Reid was not remarkable for his 
imagination, but now such imagination as 
he had was speeding furiously. 

““What a queer thing life is,’”’ he thought. 
““What a queer thing especially life is in 
a big office where we work year after year 
side by side.with people and yet. know 
nothing of their. personal’ lives, their per- 
sonal hates and loves and passions.”’ 

“T thought possibly. you hadn’t been at 
the Eltingham before,” he said presently. 
“T thought it might be a new place for you 
to enjoy.” 

““You thought I hadn’t been here before 
because I couldn’t afford it?” she asked, 
her eyes mischievous, her smile faint and 
ironic, 

“Well, I—I dt 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” she said. ‘Of 
course as a poor working girl I can’t afford 
it. I never could. But I used to know a 
man who was very fond of the Eltingham 
and who could afford it.” 

A slight frown appeared between Har- 
vey’s brows.as he thought of the rumor of 
Miss Elliott’s marriage—the rumor she had 
denied. 

“Don’t you still know the man?” he 
asked. p 

“Oh, yes, I still know the man, but he 
no longer can afford the Eltingham.” 

“He lost his money?”’ 

“‘He lost his job—and a very good job it 
was—when he went to war. He’s back 
again now—perfectly safe and sound’— 
Harvey noticed that as she said that last 
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she almost appeared to be offering a little 
prayer of thankfulness—‘“‘but he can’t get 
his job back.” 

“That’s tough,” said Harvey. And it 
was tough, but Harvey—if the truth were 
known—was a bit glad it was tough. He 
had begun to entertain a little fear of the 
man who had given up a good job to go to 
war, but his fear was slightly relieved by 
the fact that the man now upon his return 
could not get the good job back. 

After a pause he asked, ‘‘ Miss 
Elliott, do you like your job?” 

She smiled. 

“T thought we weren’t going 
to talk business.” 

“We're not. But I was won- 
dering if you ever got married if 
you’d keep your position.” 

“Td hate to give it up,” she 
confessed. ‘‘I love my inde- 
pendence more than anything 
else—almost more than 
anything else.’ 

Harvey gave a gratified 
sigh. “I’m glad of that,’ 
he said. 

“e Why?” 

He eyed her closely. 

“Because I’m flattered. 
It’s exactly the way I feel 
about a woman’s 
position. If ever I 
get married I’m go- 
ing to let my wife 
do as she pleases 
about making her 
own living. If she 
hasajoband wants 
to keep it she can 
keep it.” 

“T didn’t know you 
were so liberal in your 
ideas. You feel differ- 
ently from most men.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“At least from most 
men I know. It’s a matter of pride with 
them, I think, not to let their wives work. 
They want to work for their wives.” 

“That’s all right. I’d want to work for 
my wife too—work to give her everything 
she wanted. But I can see the independent 
modern type of woman’s point of view.” 

Ida Elliott turned her eyes away. For 
a moment a veil of sadness seemed to de- 
scend upon her, 

“T wish that—that more men felt the 
way you do about it.” 

“What does it matter just as long as the 
one right man feels that way about it?” 

“‘T don’t suppose it does matter if—if 
the one man does feel that way,” she said. 

Harvey Reid did not pursue the subject 
further. He felt that for one night he had 
made excellent progress. He knew it was 
unwise to attempt to travel too rapidly. 

It was half-past nine when they emerged 
from the doors of the Eltingham. It was 
raining; Harvey summoned a taxicab. 

“Tl drive you home,”’ he said. 

It was a short drive. Harvey noted with 
satisfaction that Miss Elliott lived in a 
very nice brownstone house in a very nice 
neighborhood in the East Fifties. He was 
thoroughly satisfied with the evening. 
Everything. about Miss Elliott impressed 
him as being very nice—very nice indeed. 
And he remembered her good night as she 
gave him her hand after he had taken the 
key from her and unlocked her front door. 

““Tt’s been a beautiful evening,” she said. 
“TJ feel—I feel, Mr. Reid, despite all our 
years of association, that I have never 
known you before to-night.” 

If Ida Elliott was surprised at that first 
invitation from Harvey Reid, she had many 
causes for surprise during the week that 
followed. Harvey had lost his head. He 
had deliberately planned to make Ida his 
wife for business reasons rather than any 
other reasons, but after he had become 
fully aware of the unexpected charm of the 
girl he had forgotten his plans entirely. 
Like so many men who set a close guard 
over their emotions, once the guard was 
down the emotions swept him torrentially 
along, carrying him where they willed. If 
Harvey Reid was not in love he was as near 
being in love as he ever would be. The con- 
sciousness of Ida Elliott, the savor of her 
personality unfolding like a flower petal by 
petal had captured him completely. He 
found, however, that Ida did not respond 
as readily to his advances as he had ex- 
pected. When he asked her to go with him 
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to dinner again—this was a day but one 
after the first time—she again gave him 
that long and scrutinizing look. If she 


didn’t say, ‘‘What’s the idea of all this?” 
he imagined at least that her expression 
said it. And she refused him. But he was 
persistent. ; , 

“If you won’t go to dinner why can’t we 
go to a show together? Have you seen The 
Last of the Troubadours? They say it’s 


the best 


thing in 
town.” 
PaNUOw 
Td like to But Even Here in These 
wee 1t x WellizKnown and Luxurious 
but”? Quarters He Could Not 
Cheese Leave His Worries Behind 
gazed up 


at him, saw the entreaty in his gray eyes— 
and his eyes at times were really elo- 
quent—and at last consented with a smiling 
and puzzled frown. It was quite evident 
that for her part she couldn’t in the least 
understand Harvey Reid’s sudden desire 
for her company. 

There is something very intimate about 
a theater. There are the lights, the music, 
the warmth, the feeling of many people 
round one, intent, absorbed in their own 
affairs or the affairs of the stage, the quick 
hush before the curtain rises and simul- 
taneously the gradually descending dark- 
ness. It is the intimacy that a crowd gives 
to two isolated within it but fully awake to 
their own individuality and the individual- 
ity of each other. In two seats well in the 
front of the theater, hurled together as it 
were by the surrounding mass of people, 
Harvey Reid and Ida Elliott sat side by 
side. Harvey was acutely aware that his 
shoulder touched Ida’s, but after a per- 
ceptible movement she drew herself away 
from him, shrank into her own seat, a small 
compact body of furs and chiffon, of blond 
hair and. white rounded arms. She pre- 
tended a vast interest in her program. 

As the darkness muffled them he wanted 
to seize her hand, to place his lips against 
the curve of her cheek—and he wanted to 
whisper endearments in the small pink ear 
so close to his own. 

It would have been easy for him to whis- 
per endearments to Ida Elliott now and 
they would, have been too perfectly sincere. 
But something in her attitude warned him 
pees go 

en the lights flared up at the 
the first act she said, as it eee cues 
to thoughts long locked within the walls 
of her own reflections, “I’ve been thinking 


’ 
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about our conversation of the other nigh 
Mr. Reid. I’m so amazed at your toleratic 
of letting a woman continue in busine 
even after marriage.” 

““Yes,”’ he said eagerly. 

“Well, suppose—suppose the man won 
consent. What arguments would you y 
to persuade him?” 

“T’m afraid no arguments are necessar 
Ida—Miss Elliott—to persuade me.” 

“Tm not thinking of yo, 
Mr. Reid. You're an e 
ception. I’m thinking , 
the average man. Suppo 
ing’’—a warm rush of col; 
suffused her so that herve; 
throat burned red—“syj 
posing there are children’? 

“‘Well, the way I’d look at it 
just this,” said Harvey. “I’dagr 
with the woman I married that s} 
could hold her position after ma 

riage until—until there were childre; 
I think that would be a fair enong 
understanding. I should think you 
average man would consent to th: 
compromise. After all, any bargaii 
any agreement, is a matter of con 
promise.” : 

Except for one flash of brilliant ey; 
in which were both thankfulness an 
appreciation, Ida Elliott did not a 
swer. She seemed to withdraw herse 
to herself more than ever. More tha 
ever she seemed to be remote and alo 
from him. 

And after the play was over and h. 
invited her to go to Henleys’ for, 2 
he expressed it, ‘“‘a bite to eat,” sh 
shook her head and said, ‘‘ Please—nc 
to-night. I’m awfully tired. Won 
you take me home? I want to—I war 
to do a lot of thinking to-night.” 

Following that evening at the play Id 
Elliott consented to go out with him one 
or twice more; but after a while came 
period when she absolutely refused his ir 
vitations. 

“T’m so sorry. I have another engag 
ment to-night,” she said. ‘‘I know I tol 
you that last night too, but it’s true. I’ 
explain about it later. At least I hope J’ 
be able to explain it later.’ 

Harvey was nonplused. He was de 
spondent. ce 

But despite everything, despite all hi 
efforts, he found that he had run up agains 
a stone wall so far as his influence with Id. 
Elliott went. 

A week passed—ten days perhaps. The! 
a morning came when Ida Elliott burst int 
the office a little late but seeming to radiat 
well-being and happiness. Her cheek 
glowed. There was constantly a faint ani 
elusive smile upon her lips. She was lik 
one who within herself cherishes a radian 
secret. ‘ 

At eleven she came to Harvey and said 
“T want you to let me treat you to lune! 
to-day.” 

“Oh, no!” he said, but he was immensel; 
gratified that she would go out with hin 
once more on any terms. “I can’t let you 
blow me to lunch.” 

She laughed. 

“Your ideas on the independence 0 
women go crashing at the first onslaught— 
and such a very tiny and unimportan 
onslaught. 

“Yes, you must let me take you to lunch, 
I—I owe you so much.” + ee, 

At half past twelve she waited him 1) 
the lower part of the building. With thi 
absurd proprieties observed in offices the} 
had decided it were better not to be seer 
going out together. She took him to a lit. 
tle tea room in a cross street—a most un 
comfortable place; it seemed to him, witl 
its spindly chairs and tables varnished ¢ 
bright red upon which nothing more sub: 
stantial was ever served than a chicker 
salad or a sweetbread pattie. 

But he stifled his contempt because ht 
was so utterly content to be with her any: 
where. 

Immediately after the lunch had: beer 
ordered she placed her rounded chin upor 
her clasped hands and said, “‘I’m so happy, 
Mr. Reid.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He was intensely startled at the sudder’ 
declaration. He didn’t know—not yet— 
whether to reflect her happiness or not. — 

“You remember that night at the Elting- 
ham,” she continued, ‘‘I told you about the 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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You’ll make many an extra stop to show the car 
to friend neighbor. You'll splurge a bit on the 
lights, too. So you’re going to need Prest-O- 
Lite gameness, that unfaltering certainty which 
is built into each Prest-O-Lite Battery and kept 
there by capable Prest-O-Lite Service. 
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C@urenelle Finished 


Six Months’ Wear and No Mending 


OTHERS: You know those three points in your 
boys’ clothes that keep you busy mending— 
knee, elbow, seat. 


Boys 


In Dubbelbilt Clothes, it’s those wear-and-tear points 
that receive our first consideration. But that’s not all. 
You'll find reénforcement at every point of strain and 
wear. 

That is the reason for the service promised by 
the famous Dubbelbilt guarantee: S%x months’ wear, 
without rip, hole, tear—or we will repair the suit free. 


There’s good sty, too, in Dubbelbilt Clothes. Clean- 
cut, sensible style, that satisfies both boys and mothers. 


Attractive fabrics also, in blues, browns, erays, 
greens, Olives, and serviceable mixtures. 


Dubbelbilt prices are $14.75 —$16.75 —$18:75 — 
$20.75—upward to $36.75. And always the same every- 
where in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 


Examine Dubbelbilt Clothes at the store near you 
where they are displayed. If in doubt, write us for 
address of store. 


If no clothier near you has Dubbelbilt Clothes, send 
us your boy’s size, the color preferred, and a money 
order, and we will forward the suit you want direct — 
and promptly. 


DU BRE TART LT 
Broadway at llth St. 


BOYS”-CLOTHES, Inc. 
New York City 


(Concluded from Page 112) 
man—the one man for me—who had given 
up a good position to go to war and who 
upon his return had not been able to get 
the good position back?” 

“Yes,” said Harvey faintly. 

“Well, we were to be married when he 
got back—but he feels now, though he 
finally has procured some sort of a position, 
that it doesn’t pay him enough to support 
me properly. I told him that was rot. 
He’ll get on. And you see—you see, I love 
him very much. I wanted to marry him 
right away upon his return—position or no 
position. I wanted to marry him and con- 
tinue with my own job. That would give 
us enough—what he made combined with 
what I made—to live on.. But he’s one of 
these foolish, proud men—you know the 
type, don’t you? And he wouldn’t hear of 
my remaining in business after our mar- 
rlage. 

“But at last—at last I won him over. It 
was your idea that did it.” 

“My idea?” 

Again Ida Elliott blushed as she had in 
the theater—blushed until her very throat 
burned red. 

““The compromise idea. I—I told him 
I’d give up my position if—if there were 
children. And so at last—at last I won him 
over.” 

She stopped suddenly and then with a 
far-away expression in her eyes said, 
“We're to be married next week.” 

There was a long and poignant silence. 
Presently Ida Elliott placed her hand over 
his. 

“You’re such a dear, Mr. Reid. I know 
you'll give me at least a week off, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, of course,” he said huskily. 

“And then I’ll be back on the job the 
same as ever,’’ she said brightly, realizing 
from his aspect that he needed consolation 
but not guessing how little the consolation 
she offered him sufficed his desires. 

The lunch over, they paused outside the 
restaurant’s door in the bright sunshine of 
the March day. Ida Elliott turned toward 
the office. 
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“‘Aren’t you going back?” she asked a) 
he made no attempt to fall into step besid) 
her. 

“No, ’m—I’m going to walk round . 
while,”’ he said. 

She regarded him scrutinizingly for 
minute with one of those long looks of hers 
It may be in that minute she understood 
Her eyes were very kind. But it was no 
kindness Harvey Reid wanted from Id, 
Elliott—not now. Heswung away abruptly 
his own clear gray eyes misted and in 
scrutable. 


It is extremely difficult to say how th 
gang in the office of the Day Advertisin, 
Agency got hold of the details of the Har 
vey Reid-Ida Elliott affair. But get hol 
of them they did. In fact they got hol 
of more details than ever existed. Ther 
were all sorts of additions made to th 
story for which there was no possible basi 
of fact. They were talking it over on 
day—three or four of the gang—when the 
were lunching at Tony’s place, a most dis 
reputable and dingy restaurant connecte 
with a corner saloon. 

“Do you suppose Harvey was really iy 
love with Ida?” asked little Will Penniman 

“Why of course he was at the finish, 
answered Jack West. ‘At first his play 
was simply to marry her to keep her as hi 
secretary.” 

“Tt was rather a good sales idea of his,’ 
said Bill Stedman appreciatively, “to ge 
her to stay on the job even after marriagi 
by spouting all the feministic arguments hi 
could gather together.” 

“Yes, it was a good idea,” said little Will 
“but you might know the only good ide: 
Harvey Reid ever got entirely on his ow: 
would act as a boomerang and knock hi 
own hopes sky high.” 

After a pause—after a long while in fact 
in which the gang discussed various othe 
matters from the baseball season to the 
Shantung Peninsula—little Will sighed anc 
said, “The poor fish!” 

But this time there was much more o! 
sympathy than of anything else in the way 


he said it. 
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By Mary Lanier Magruder 


AST and deep is the river’s surge, 
Spreading the lowlands with slow wide 
urge; 
Straining the dykes where the crawfish drill 
Sinister tunnels that seep and fill, 
Till gurgling the stream runs wide as your 
hand, 
Trickling down on the sodden land 
Till lo, with a crumble the great crevasse 
Opens—a sluice that a boat could pass. 


And it’s up and over the sandbags tossed 
Into the mouth of the break that’s crossed 

By the plaited willows and cane, rip-rapped, 
Tull the worst of the terrible current’s sapped 
And the sandbags settle. The roustabout, 
Panting, has breath for a song and shout; 
Has a heart for a crap game under the drift 
W ey Ge clanging gong has summoned the 

shift. 


The sunlight falls on a watery world 

And the leaves on the vast still lake are 
whirled ; 

And the winds at dawn where the live oaks 
arch 

Are sounding the reveille call for March. 

The birds are winging home from afar 

To the lands where the floods and the roses are, 

And the mocking bird, where the hedge is set, 

Entreats the thrush to a gay duet. 
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Swiftly swinging with flashing oar 

The john-boats ferry from shore to shore; 

The big house stands on its knoll and deep 

The yellow waters round it sweep; 

But it stands in its steady and steadfast 
pride ; 

With its columned portico stretching wide; 

No matter what fortunes and floods about, 

The gate hangs open, the latchstring out. 


But day by day past the great levee 

The slow wide flood sweeps down to sea, 

And dark and warm is the sandy silt 

That ins crawling current has dropped and 
spilt; 

And the warm spring winds blow over the land 

Till the chill and damp from the earth are 
fanned, 

And the plowshare mints to a living gold 

A harvest like Pharaoh's were of old. 


eh bi it’s far I am from the flood-plain’s 

reach, 

When the ice floats down and the winds 
beseech 

And the great waves rise on the river’s crest, 

Then my heart flies home to its watery nest; 

To dream old dreams of the years that were, . 

In the springs when wind and wave were astir 

And over the long low land in the flood 

Love sang with the stars in the solitude. 
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oe special processes of forging and heat 
treatment employed in the building of 
Salisbury Axles are in strict conformance 
with the most advanced principles of en- 
gineering practice. It has always been the 
Salisbury policy to adopt every means which 
would elevate the high standard of Salisbury 
Quality to an even more enviable plane. 


Pewee GeOrMePsA NY, 


Salisbury Axles have won a reputation for 
themselves as products ofstrengthand stamina. 
These qualities have been unvarying ever since 
Salisbury, as the oldest institution in the 
industry, first began building axles for motor 
cars. And we have made a covenant with 
ourselves that the Salisbury standard thereby 
established shall never be departed from. 
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jumped to his feet. He reached for the 
pick which lay beside him. He grabbed 
the gold pan with his left hand. As fast 
as his limping feet could travel he hobbled 
out of the bed of Cafion Creek. He trotted 
breathlessly across a thousand feet of 
rough open ground. He came upon an 
area of ground two hundred feet square 
which stood eight or ten feet above the 
country about it. This undisturbed area 
carried a thick growth of an underbrush 
from which lifted the green masses of a 
dozen tall trees. The old man clawed 
violently with his pick against the upper 
face of the gravel bank. 

“Sixty years them danged stiffs has laid 
here dead,” he breathed, ‘‘and nobody 
never thought of it before.”’ 

The compact gravel bank of the isolated 
area lay exposed before him. He picked up 
the gold pan and scraped it heavily against 
the face of the gravel until it was half 
filled. He retraced his steps toward the 
waters of Cafion Creek. In the lee of a 
great bowlder he dipped the edge of the 
gold pan under the surface of the eddying 
current. He clawed deep in the clouded 
slush of the pan, casting out the larger 
pieces of gravel as 
his trembling fin- 
gers encountered 
them. Carefully 
he trailed the re- 
maining contents 
of the pan round 
the perimeter of 
its dished interior. 
In the tail of the 
stringing sand that 
raced in the groove 
of the pan he saw 
coarse gold. Be- 
tween two pebbles 
in the pan there 
lay a yellow nug- 
get. 

*“*A buckshot 
slug!’’ he exulted. 
“Discovery Thir- 
teen, an’ a grave- 
yard bonanza!”’ 
In five seconds his 
manner changed. 
“Steady, you ol’ 
fool,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘The 
woods has eyes.” 

He made his 
way quickly to the 
site of his camp. 
He scooped out a 
hole in the sand 
with his gold pan 
and in it he buried 
his blankets and 
his little supply of 
food. Heretrieved 
the short-handled 
pick and carried it 
a little way down- 
stream where with 
the coffeepot and 
the gold pan it was 
submerged in the 
deep pool. He left 
the ashes of his 
camp fire and the 
other evidences of 
his visit without 
making any at- 
tempt to conceal 
them. 

At eleven 
o’clock he boarded 
the south-bound 
train at Gold Run. 

At ten o’clock 
Cadtenighnio he 
crossed from Oak- 
land and walked 
into the Ferry 
Building at the 
foot of Market 
Street in San Fran- 
cisco. Twenty 
minutes later he 
transferred from 
a Sacramento 
Street car to Hyde 
Street. At eleven 
o’clock he rang the 
bell at the en- 
trance of Senator 
King’s elaborate 
residence on Rus- 
sian Hill. ‘ 
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“Tell Old Man King that Moccasin 
West wants to see him,”’ he said to the man 
at the door. 

“The senator is not in,” the servant 
replied. 

“T’ll wait until he comes in,”’ the old man 
said. ‘‘If his girl, Miss ’Lizabeth, is here, 
I'll talk to her until he gets back.” 

“Miss King has retired for the night.” 

“Tell her that Moccasin West is here,” 
the old man commanded. ‘‘She’ll git up.” 


On a day early in August Ming Sun Tai 
summoned his secretary. 

“Please have the big touring car here at 
one o’clock this afternoon,” he directed. 
“‘T shall journey to the hills of yesterday’s 
treasure gold and kneel at the grave of my 
father. You will accompany me.” 

Alone, Ming Sun Tai set about the busi- 
ness of packing the impedimenta of his 
various religions. In a suitcase he placed 
the one-stringed banjo. Round the neck of 
it he coiled the beads of the rosary. Be- 
side it, wrapped about the little statue of 
Milo Fo, was a prayer rug. These things 
he placed compactly in one end of the suit- 
case and against them, wrapped in squares 


of padded yellow silk, he packed a silver 
incense burner, two candlesticks and two 
silver flower vases. In the corner of the 
suitcase he placed a little case containing 
the steel necklace which carried the sap- 
phire, the ruby, the emerald and the dia- 
mond. He wrapped a yard of raw silk 
about a crucifix. Over the contents of the 
suitcase he laid two flat ivory tablets on 
which were engraved the legends of his two 
ancestral names. In another suitcase he 
placed a box of cigars, twelve pounds of 
roast pork, still warm from the ovens of his 
kitchen, a roast chicken and two roast 
ducks. 

At one o’clock Ming Sun Tai descended 
to the street, where before his house his 
touring car awaited him. His secretary, 
Gee Lum, sat beside him. 

“We will go by way of Stockton,” Ming 
Sun Tai directed, ‘‘and through Colfax to 
Gold Run.” 


In the senator’s residence Moccasin West 
greeted Senator King with a respectful 
familiarity derived from an acquaintance of 
many years. The old man proceeded di- 
rectly to business. 
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‘Savin’ the Bear Crick deal, which T’q | 
ought to have knowed better, account of 


_it bein’ a ledge proposition, I never rung 


no false alarms or bought no chips in no 
game what didn’t pan. I made twelve 
strikes. This thirteenth discovery, grave-_ 
yard though she be, is the biggest of all!” 

His voice trembled in his excitement, 

“Steady down,” the senator counseled. 
“Steady down and tell me about it. Haye 
a drink. This was good bourbon before we 
saw the Centennial Show.” 

The old man waved the drink aside, 

“T quit four years ago,” he said, “when 
I went broke and got religion. In ’51 she 
run a million to the acre south of Dutch 
Flat. Coarse gold from the grass roots 
down.’ His voice was labored. “And 
boy! There’s an acre that ain’t never been 
touched—the acre where the smallpox gang 
from the Bear Crick placers was buried in 
’52. There’s a million dollars waitin’ there, 
but she needs to be legislated loose—and 
a quick clean-up.” 

Senator King jumped to his feet. 

“Great Jehoshaphat, Moccasin!’ 

The senator gulped the drink which he 
had offered his companion a little while 
before. Then fora 
space of ten min- 
utes he sat silent. 
He spoke slowly. 

“Stake it!” he 
said. “Stake it as 
quick as you can 
get back. Clean 
up as quick as you 
can. I will have 
your crews started 
in there to-morrow 
and I’ll square the 
legal end of it at 
the next session. 
We play it fifty- 
fifty after the bills 
are paid.” 

The old man 
stuck out his hand. 

“You an’ me— 
equal shares. 
That’s done!” He 
breathed heavily. 
“Boy, I feel back- 
slid enough to take’ 
a drink of that 
liquor now.” 

An hour later 
Moccasin West lay | 
drunk in one of the | 
guest rooms of 
Senator King’s | 
residence on Rus- 
sian Hill. 


At twilight in 
the placer-scarred 
bed of Cafion 
Creek south of 
Dutch Flat, Ming 
Sun Tai lighted a 
stick of incense 
from the glowing | 
end of his fifty- 
cent cigar. The in- 
cense burned dull 
red at the origin 
of the twisted 
thread of smoke 
which spun in the 
early moonlight 
that lay on the 
western slope of 
Moody Ridge. He | 
set the stick of in- 
cense on a gray 
bowlder and fixed 
it upright with 
three little pebbles. 

“Pai seung tai,” 
the Chinaman 
whispered. “In 
the love of a man’s | 
ancestors he ac- 
complishes the 
worship of the 
gods.” 

He continued | 
his course up the 
bed of Cafion | 
Creek. A thou- | 
sand feet farther — 
on he lighted: 
another stick of | 
incense. Tohisleft — 

(Concluded on 

Page 122) 
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; OTHING GREAT WAS EVER 
\ ACHIEVED WITHOUT 
ENTHUSIASM — 


TIS CERTAIN that Emerson did not have in mind those temporary 
excitements that change with the wind; he was speaking of that 
enduring, forward-looking earnestness that achieves its finest expres- 

sion in the attainment of a long-sought ideal. 


Here in the Peerless factory we have no love for excitable people, the 
peaks and valleys of whose natures are reached with a sudden change of 
the weather, or the blare of a brass band, or a fluctuation of the stock 
market. . 


We have a task to perform here which requires poise, self-control, 
orderliness and concentration—a task that has meant for more than 
eighteen years the removal rather than the circumventing of obstacles. 


We have held our course steady in storm and fair weather. We have 
seen many a motor car model come and go these past five years since 
the birthday of the Two-power-range, Eight-cylinder Peerless. We 
have seen the wind of public opinion blow hot and cold upon each new 
design. But this car, built upon a foundation of pioneering experience, 
designed to meet every demand, put together part by part from the 
oe LZ product of our own factory, has remained fundamentally unchanged, 
we ee the expression of a long-sustained enthusiasm for an ideal. 
ae 


ie Those who are driving today the first cars of this great two-power- 
+E range, eight-cylinder line are experiencing the same deep satisfaction 
and pride of ownership as those who yesterday drove their new cars 


away from our sales rooms. 


Touring Car or Roadster $2900 Coupé $3500 
Sedan $3700 ; Sedan-Limousine $3900 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 
lay a half mile of open flat, slashed and 
bruised and welted from the conflict which 
had waged in the days when yellow gold 
lay from the grass roots to bed rock be- 
neath. 

Rising abruptly from the disturbed ter- 
rain about it, an area of ground two hun- 
dred feet square lay black beneath the 
trees which grew upon it. Across the flat 
toward this ground walked Ming Sun Tai. 
The loose gravel rolled under his feet as he 
climbed the six-foot slope which led to the 
shadows that fell from the silent trees. A 
little ledge of soil laced with roots rose in 
a three-foot face vertically before him. He 
gained the crumbling edge. For a moment 
he stood at his full height with his arms 
raised above him. He looked to the south, 
where in the evening sky hung the August 
moon. 

“Nam Soy Sing Yan,” he breathed. 
“Sleeping near me in his grave rests the 
beloved father whom I knew in my child- 
hood.” 

He called to his secretary standing on the 
slope below him. 

“Hand me the suitcases,” hesaid. “‘ Wait 
where you are for me. Before the new day 
dawns I shall have completed my devo- 
tions.” 

Highty feet into the pool of darkness 
beneath the sentinel trees Ming Sun Tai 
looked above him and traced against the 
lighted sky the branching silhouette of a 
great pine. Near the base of this tree be- 
side a weathered mound of earth he set the 
suitcases down. He opened one of them 
and from it he removed two ducks, the 
chicken and the twelve-pound piece of 
roast pork. He placed this food at the 
head of the mound of earth. From the 
other suitcase he removed the two flat ivory 
tablets on which were engraved the legends 
of his ancestral names. He fixed these 
upright at the foot of the mound of earth. 
He removed the silk winding sheet from 
about the crucifix. He set the crucifix be- 
tween the two ivory tablets. He removed 
the statue of Milo Fo, and after spreading 
out the prayer rug in which the statue was 
wrapped he set the small idol upright be- 
fore the crucifix. About the neck of the 
statue there hung the rosary. 

“‘Hach of the rivers of righteousness,’”’ he 
whispered, ‘“‘has its source in the lake of 
heaven.” 

On the prayer rug in front of the statue 
of Milo Fo he placed the silver incense 
burner, the two candlesticks and the two 
silver flower vases. He lighted one of the 
yellow candles. For a moment he held 
a stick of incense in the candle flame. He 
placed the burning incense in its silver 
receptacle. 

For an hour he knelt before this shrine, 
silent except for the whispered phrases of 
his various rituals. He lighted the candle 
in the second candlestick and extinguished 
the first one. He picked up the banjo with 
the single string. He held the banjo near 
to the lighted candle. From the tense string 
there sounded the whine of a sharp note. 

The flame of the candle quivered its re- 
sponse. In the unsteady light the little 
wrinkles about the glowing eyes of the 
image of Milo Fo danced in the semblance 
of a smile. 

About his own neck Ming Sun Tai placed 
the steel necklace and its four pendant 
jewels. The little steel hook clicked into 
the link from which the sapphire hung. 

“Thy spirit lives,’ he said. ‘‘From thy 
throne beside the gods of yesterday look 
now upon thy son. Here in the darkness 
sleeps the clay that was thy temporary 
resting place. A little while, illustrious one 
and my unworthy soul shall join its source 
in the infinite blue of the sapphire skies.” 

The east was gray. Ming Sun Tai ex- 
tinguished the candle. Presently the mis- 
cellany of his several religions was replaced 
in the suitcase. He made his way to the 
edge of the oasis of underbrush, where his 
secretary waited for him. 

“We will return to San Francisco now,” 
he said to Gee Lum. 

Before the pair had moved a thousand 
feet down the bed of Cafion Creek an army 
of ants had opened an attack upon the two 
roast ducks. The twelve-pound roast of 
pork which lay near the head of the mound 
of earth fell prey to the fangs of a prowling 
coyote. 


Moccasin West and a crew of twenty 
men got off the east-bound train at Gold 
Run three hours before Ming Sun Tai and 
his secretary drove upon the ferry at Oak- 
land. At Gold Run various pieces of crated 
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machinery were unloaded from the express 
ear. Besides the machinery there were 
four heavy boxes of tools, two thousand 
fire brick, a cookstove, a thousand pounds 
of groceries and thirty kegs of spikes. On 
the road leading from Gold Run to Dutch 
Flat, opposite the sawmill near Little York, 
twelve truckloads of lumber awaited the 
orders of Moccasin West. Leading the con- 
voy of loaded motor trucks were five light 
steam shovels, each in the wake of a vicious- 
looking gasoline tractor. 

At nine o’clock that night in the flare of 
a string of carbide lights a thousand-foot 
flume had been built along the bed of 
Cafion Creek. 

Five days later half of the area of the 
oasis about the grave of the father of Ming 
Sun Tai had been robbed of its gold by the 
sluices that lay beyond the flume. Moc- 
casin West wrote a telegram that night 
addressed to Senator King. 

“‘Better than an ounce to the yard,” he 
advised. ‘Will clean up next week.” 

One week later Senator King’s car drove 
through the red dust that lay on the road 
beyond Gold Run. A little beyond the 
place where the wagon road crosses the 
railway, halfway between Gold Run and 
Dutch Flat, the senator stopped. From 
a shack through the roof of which rose the 
stack of a temporary furnace Moccasin 
West stepped forth. He greeted the sena- 
tor with an announcement of success. 

“The clean-up makes fifteen thousand 
ounces. I just finished meltin’ up the last 
bunch of dust. We got nearly a thousand 
pounds of bullion.” 

The senator held out his hand. 

**Shake!”’ he said. “‘You’re a whirlwind. 
Load it up and let’s get out of here.” 


Chin Sang, the cake-baking pride of Pine 
Tree Lodge, cooked a pill of good black 
opium in his room which opened off the 
kitchen he ruled. With the reaction of his 
third deep drag the fatigue of eighty years 
of withering life on earth was forgotten. 
Chin Sang stowed his pipe away and dressed 
himself in a pair of substantial new overalls 
and a new blue-denim jumper. On his 
number-seven feet he wore a pair of com- 
fortable number-twelve black shoes. He 
picked up a high-crowned black felt hat. 
Feeling himself ornately dressed, he sought 
the proprietress of Pine Tree Lodge. 

*‘Miss Fan, I go San Francisco,” he said 
abruptly. ‘“‘Come back fo’ day.” 

The lady boss looked at him. 

“You are a month fast,” she objected. 
“You’re not due to go to San Francisco 
until September.” 

“Come back fo’ day,” the monarch of 
the kitchen repeated. ‘‘Goo’-by.” 

“The heathen!’’ thought the lady boss. 

“T should worry,” reflected Chin Sang. 
He boarded a train and sought seclusion in 
the heavy homelike air of the smoking car, 
where like an old beetle he sat quietly until 
he arrived at Oakland. He crossed the bay 
and walked up Sacramento Street from the 
Ferry Building in San Francisco. He turned 
on Grant Avenue and presently on Wash- 
ington Street he stood at the entrance of 
the residence of Ming Sun Tai. 

‘Say that I would have speech with the 
honorable one,”’ he directed when the door 
was opened. 

Ming Sun Tai received the old man in 
a great room wherein an open fire burned 
brightly on a green stone hearth. . Chin 
Sang proceeded directly to business. 

“Last week the grave of your father was 
destroyed,” he said. ‘‘The earth about it 
has been washed away by a group of men in 
quest of the gold that the ground contains.”’ 

Ming Sun Tai received this news in si- 
lence, and then in a voice stressed with an 
emotion which taxed his powers of control, 
“Tell me in detail what you know,” he 
directed. 

Chin Sang gave him the facts as he had 
learned them. 

“The organization was directed by a 
miner of the old days—a prospector whom 
I have known for many years. His Cali- 
fornia name is West. They call him Moc- 
casin West.” 

Ming Sun Tai summoned his secretary. 

“Who is the man from whom a prospector 
by the name of West obtains his financial 
backing?” 

The secretary left the room. He returned 
five minutes later. . 
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“The miner, Moccasin West, was a guest 
at the house of Senator King sixteen days 
ago. On the morning of his departure for 
Gold Run he cashed a check for twelve 
thousand dollars. The check was signed 
by Senator King.” F 

Ming Sun Tai addressed his countryman 
who had journeyed from Pine Tree Lodge. 

“Return to your work,” he said. ‘‘My 
secretary has a gift of gold for you.” 

The cake-baking king of Pine Tree Lodge 
left him. Ming Sun Tai sat alone for the 
space of an hour, then abruptly he made his 
way to the entrance hall of his house. He 
put on a shabby overcoat and a battered 
gray cap and walked into the night. Six 
minutes after midnight he ascended a dark 
stairway leading from a door that opened 
on Ross Alley. Halfway up these stairs he 
stopped. His exploring fingers brushed 
lightly over the rough wall paper. They 
encountered a ridge where the paper lay 
over a string that had been stretched on the 
surface of the plastered wall before the 
paper had been pasted thereon. His fingers 
followed this ridge to its end. He pressed 
lightly on the flat surface. Behind him on 
the opposite side of the stairway a door 
opened. He turned and entered this door. 
Twelve minutes later he returned to his 
home. 

“*To-morrow night,” he said to his secre- 
tary, “‘at eight o’clock Senator King and 
his daughter will call at this house. I will 
receive them in this room. At some hour 
to-night the senator will arrive from the 
gold hills in Placer County. He is driving 
a dark-blue touring car. With him, besides 
his chauffeur, is one man. There is a thou- 
sand pounds of gold bullion in the car. 
Without injury to the senator or either of 
his companions see that this gold is removed 
from the car. Place it in the room of my 
devotions beneath the shrine of Milo Fo. 
I suggest that the work be accomplished in 
preenedeas of the Ferry Building at Oak- 
and.” 


On the following day the afternoon papers 
blazed with an inaccurate account of the 
bullion robbery. At four o’clock Ming Sun 
Tai telephoned to Senator King. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure if you and 
your daughter will dine with me at my 
residence to-night. I wish to discuss the 
subject of foreign missions with her and 
with you”—he paused—‘“‘perhaps I can 
help you find the gold which you have lost.” 

That night at eight o’clock, besides the 
senator and his daughter, Ming Sun Tai 
entertained another guest. 

“Song Lee,” he said in introducing his 
countryman, “‘is the character actor of 
Canton.” 

Miss King smiled sweetly at Ming Sun 
iar fen 

“How interesting! Do you speak Eng- 
lish?” she asked. i ‘ . 

“T was educated at Oxford,” Song Lee 
replied. 

For a little while the senator held forth 
on the topic uppermost in his mind. 

“Come easy, go easy,” he said. “The 
three hundred thousand dollars don’t worry 
me much, but I hate to look like a damn 
fool, and old Moccasin West promises to 
drink himself into an early grave at the age 
of seventy if we don’t find the gold.” 

Ming Sun Tai smiled slowly. 

“You will find the gold. There are many 
things in life that mean much more than 
gold. Work is the greatest thing—then love. 
Come with me,” he said to the senator. 
“You are just now under great mental 
stress, | I would show you the way to 
peace. 

The senator followed Ming Sun Tai until 
they came upon the narrow door of carved 
ebony which opened into the little room 
wherein were the several deities. The 
Chinaman reached for a red silk coat which 
hung against the wall. 

“Put this about you,” he said to the 
senator, “On your head wear this man- 
darin cap. There, you are quite trans- 
formed. Be seated on that cushion.” 

Ming Sun Tai touched the eye of the 
gilded tiger carved in the wood of the shrine 
before them and from beneath the silver 
incense burner there slowly appeared the 
shallow drawer in which lay coiled the 
necklace of steel with its four flaming jewels. 
He lighted both of the candles which stood 
before the shrine. Smoke from a stick of 
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incense spun softly from its glowing spi 
With the little steel hook Ming Sun , 
fastened the necklace about the throa') 
Senator King. 

‘Wear this,” he said. “The diamon(, 
for earth, the ruby for the sun, green mc) 
light shines from: the emerald and in i 
blue of the sapphire is the radiance of , 
celestial skies. And now for a little w, 
remain here in meditation. Presently[ | 
return.” 

Ming Sun Tai left the shrine room ;; 
sought Miss King and the character a; 
of Canton in the drawing-room. Afte., 
moment the actor bowed and left them 

“‘T have dreamed of a world,” said M 
Sun Tai, “in which love would find exp , 
sion in unselfishness. We possess life in . 
approximate perfection. We enjoy |, 
right to life only after we buy it—after ; 
pay the unit installments of our mj 
obligations—day by day and year by yi: 
as long as life endures.” | 

For a little while they talked toget!: 
They were interrupted by a servant of , 
house. 

“The senator’s chauffeur wishes to gp | 
with Miss King,” the servant announ| 
The man was admitted. 

“T have been away for a few minu; 
Miss King,” he said. ‘‘I just now retur ; 
from taking Senator King to the South; 
Pacific Station at Third and Townse| 
He said to tell you that he did not ln; 
just when he would return.” 

At the moment in the shadows of 
train shed of the Southern Pacifie Stat; 
at Third and Townsend, Song Lee, , 
character actor of Canton, was remoy; 
the putty and wax and the paints wth 
had given his face the semblance of tha | 
Senator King. 

The senator’s chauffeur withdrew. 

“The teachings of Christianity are be - 
tiful,’? Ming Sun Tai continued to 
senator’s daughter. “‘Tothe practical m: | 
code of Confucius they add the crowns 
quality of spiritual perfection.” 

He opened his check book. Presently ¢ 
handed Miss King a check for three h- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“Accept this,” he said. “It is my y1 
that the interest from this money be ui 
under your direction for the work of : 
Christian missions in China. You will - 
cuse me now? I shall escort you to y1 
cane 

After Miss King departed Ming Sun i 
made his way to the shrine room of ; 
ancestral devotions. 

“Now,” he said to Senator King, y) 
was seated before the shrine, “‘we will c- 
tinue in our search for peace.” 

His hand reached for a crimson ¢l1 
which hung to the floor from the edge of » 
shrine. Quickly he snatched the cloth ay . 
Piled solidly on the enameled tiles of > 
floor lay the bricks of gold bullion. In hiss - 
prise.the senator leaned forward. Ming {1 
Tai stepped close beside him. The Chi- 
man’s swift fingers reached for the li: 
steel hook of the necklace. He remoyeit 
quickly from the diamond of earth. ": 
hook clicked sharply into the link aboye = 
sapphire of the skies. 

Ming Sun Tai stepped backward throt1 
the narrow door. It closed behind h. 
Presently the eyes of Milo Fo smiled uj) 
the senator’s livid face. The fine steel li's 
of the necklace were buried deep in the ¢ - 
gested flesh of the senator’s throat. .! 
a little while the sapphire of the celes | 
skies pulsed in unison with the futile sur s 
of i senator’s heart. Then finally it 15 
still. 


Forty feet from the edge of the ferry :? 
near Fishermen’s Wharf a closed car slov 
to a four-mile speed. Its driver step)! 
from it to the deck of the pier. Theslash? 
beam from the searchlight on Aleat 
Island stabbed through the night. For 
instant its rays illuminated the interior! 
the plunging car. They fell upon the li! 
face of Senator King. 

Five seconds later the light flashed ag 2 
on the unquiet waters which had clo: 
above the car and its occupant. __ 

At the second hour of morning Ming £1 
Tai returned to the shrine room of his ‘- 
cestral devotions. About the neck of M? 
Fo gleamed the four pendant jewels. M3 
Sun Tai picked up the one-stringed ban. 
The silence was broken by the whine 0} 
sharp note. In the dim candlelight 2 
little wrinkles about the eyes of Milo ? 
quivered in the semblance of a smile. __ 

‘That is accomplished,” whispered Mit 
Sun Tai. “Now into the celestial sk3 
shall drift the incense of my devotion.” 
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.VITANOLA 
FOURTEEN 


WHAT IS THE 
TONE LL TER? 


—The Tone Filter brings music from the 


Vitanola freed from harsh surface noises 
and blasts— 


This elimination of practically all outside 
noises is responsible for the Vitanola’s 
marvelously sweet and life-like tone. 


“Tone Filter’ is a term applied to the 
combination of features and construction 
which are responsible for the clearness 
of Vitanola music. 


Use Any Make 
of Record 


The Vitanola instantly, 
without extra attachments, 
adapts itself to the playing 
of any make of disc record 
on the market today, 
whether of domestic or for- 
eign manufacture. 


Different Designs to 
Suit Every Taste— 


There are enough different 
beautiful and characteristic 
cabinet designs in the 
Vitanola line to enable you 
to select an instrument that 
harmonizes with your home. 
Different woods and fin- 
ishes, of course. 


Valuable Information Free 


Send your name and we will furnish, free, information 
which will prove of real value in helping you make an 
intelligent phonograph selection. 


The Vitanola is Distributed by Good Dealers Everywhere 


To Dealers 


Write today for a 
real business-build- 
ing, profit - making 
proposition—litera- 
ture and the book 
““‘How to Make a 
Phonograph Dept. 
Pay—BIG"’ will be 
included. 
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were hoaked, and eventually decided to go 
through with it. They would be game any- 
way. 

The Six-Day Race always begins at mid- 
night of the first day of the week and ends 
at midnight Saturday. Out of mere 
curiosity many gathered outside the Gar- 
den—or attempted to gather there—that 
first night, just to see how the nonalcoholic 
show would take. The whole town was 
curious. New York after all is but a big 
village, and but for its size would dearly 
love to gather round the town pump and 
gossip. 

The demand for tickets at the last mo- 
ment luckily gave the promoters an inkling 
as to what they might expect. One of them, 
a former army officer, decided to prepare 
for any eventuality. He consulted the 
police, and it was fortunate that he did. 
For one time the police had imagination. 

At ten o’clock that night a large force of 
reserves surrounded the Garden. Those in 
command had not miscalculated. But for 
this wise preparatory action there would 
have been a riot. Long before the starting 
hour the Gafden was packed to capacity 
and an enormous crowd still hung on, will- 
ing to fight its way in. To prevent traffic 
from being blocked the police estimate that 
they turned away at least ten thousand! 


Shops Empty on Saturday Night 


To the growing amazement of the pro- 
moters, and the whole town, this state of 
affairs continued throughout the week. At 
ten o’clock of the closing night the turn- 
stiles showed a total attendance well up- 
ward of a hundred thousand. Every seat 
had been filled every hour during the grind. 
The records of twenty-seven years had 
been completely smashed. And at that 
late hour thousands were outside clamoring 
to get in. And not a drink had been sold! 

What is the answer? 

Queer, unexpected things like that now 
furnish New York with most of its gossip. 
A man who celebrated success with the 
courageous promoters that night offers this 
view: 

Whether the unexpected success was due 
to prohibition or to the mad wave of spend- 
ing that is sweeping over New York is a 
question, but certainly the effect of pro- 
hibition is partly responsible. Look at it 
this way: There are approximately 11,000 
saloons in Greater New York—or were. It 
is reasonable to estimate that at least ten 
men—and that is extremely conservative— 
were accustomed to hanging round each of 
those saloons a night, making a sort of 
club of it. With the clamping down of pro- 
hibition the saloons no longer held interest, 
and 110,000 men were turned loose on the 
streets at night, men who do not go home 
as a rule, but prefer to seek amusement. 
The Six-Day Race had furnished these men 
and many others their first opportunity of 
the winter for staying up all night. After 
twelve o’clock there was no other place 
to go. ; 

Is that the answer? If it is so obvious 
why did nobody think of it in advance? 

So do not draw a conclusion too quickly. 
Other odd quirks in Manhattan’s daily life 
have bobbed up as a result of the great 
drought, just as surprising. 

On the Saturday night following the close 
of the Six-Day Race a man—a man under 
rather direct authority of my wife—was 
detailed to purchase some odds and ends 
from a small department store on upper 
Broadway. The owner of this store—he 
was alone except for a none-too-busy clerk 
in the rear—appeared receptive to a bit of 
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gossip. The Six-Day Race was a natural 
subject. 

“T don’t know whether it’s prohibition 
or not,”’ he declared, ‘‘but if you think that 
is a puzzle I can give you one really worth 
while. 

“Perhaps you can offer an explanation 
of what’s happening to our Saturday-night 
trade. You can see for yourself that this 
store is empty of customers. Look in any 
of the others along Broadway and you'll 
find the same thing.” 

Later I did, and confirmed his statement. 

“Tt has come to such a state now,” he 
went on, ‘‘that I am thinking seriously of 
closing up at five o’clock Saturday after- 
noon just like the big stores do downtown. 
The trade barely pays the lighting expense 
or the clerk hire. What’s become of it?” 

This situation, it developed, rose with 
the advent of prohibition. In the past the 
stores did their biggest business on Satur- 
day night. The smaller uptown shops al- 
ways had looked forward to that as the 
crowning event of the week. Many stores 
that formerly had to hire extra help now 
have to cut down. To make sure of the 
condition’s being general inquiries were 
made on the East Side. Over there mer- 
chants were also trying to figure out the 
puzzle. 

“T have come to the conclusion,” de- 
clared the department-store man, “that it 
is due to the saloons’ being closed. That 
may strike you as an odd statement, but 
wait till I show you the odd reason. A lot 
of men formerly came home with their pay 
envelopes on Saturday night and found their 
wives waiting for their share—the house- 
running funds. After turning over that 
money the man would take the rest and 
amuse himself at the corner saloon. The 
housewife took her money and bought up 
supplies for the week. It was her one 
chance and she took every advantage of 
making her purchases quickly. She knew 
her husband would not have much of his 
share left by Monday. Now what has 
happened? Why’’—and he emphasized his 
conclusion with a positive nod of the head— 
“‘there is nothing in the saloons that the 
husband wants. He must have his amuse- 
ment, so he goes to a moving-picture show 
and takes the wife with him. It’s his night 
off and he’s going to enjoy it somehow. Of 
course there are a few left who will buy 
drinks in speak-easy fashion, but there are 
mighty few men whowill pay fifty orseventy- 
five cents for a single drink. Think what 
a round would cost! They simply can’t 
do it.” 

“But what becomes of the marketing?” 
I asked. : 


Monday Morning Cash Hang-Over 


“Why, they both have money left over 
on Monday, and the wife does it during the 
week. You see, my sales for the week are 
about as large as ever. There is no falling 
off in the gross.”’ 

Is that the answer? 

A neighboring grocer saw nothing to 
worry about. He did not mind taking it 
easy on Saturday night. 

“Tt’s simply a shift of the money,” he 
announced with finality. ‘The moving 
pictures are getting what the saloons missed, 
and we are breaking even. You see, a round 
of pictures does not cost so much as a round 
of drinks, and besides you never think of 
asking anybody to have another. What’s 
left over the man can spend on theaters or 
sport. The main difference I notice is that 
I sell more coffee and candy. Of course 
I miss my wine sales, but I kinder’ feel 


lucky that. they haven’t stopped me from 
smoking cigarettes.” : 

A dignified old manufacturer of foreign 
birth entered the discussion at a downtown 
club the next night—everybody is doing it 
now—and decried any suggestion that pro- 
hibition might account for the record- 
breaking attendance at places of amuse- 
ment. 

“Prohibition has nothing to do with it,” 
he asserted. “I never went into a saloon 
in my life, and there are thousands of men 
just like me in New York. Still, I am at- 
tending more amusements than I ever did 
before. Why? I'll tell you. It’s because 
the working people are making so much 
money they don’t know what to do with it. 
For instance, I have a daughter who speaks 
three languages, and for the first time in her 
life she has taken a position. She does not 
have to work, but wants to. They are pay- 
ing her a big salary. Why, on Christmas 
she received for a‘ present a check for a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. She has 
bought everything she needs or wants, and 
she still has extra money. What does she 
do with it? In an endeavor to show her 
prosperity she asks me and her mother 
nearly every night to let her take us to a 
theater. Prohibition has nothing to do with 
that. You’ll find many others just like my 
daughter.” 


Gold Mines in Squared Circles 


Among those interested in amusement 
enterprises there is no wild clamor to locate 
the exact cause of this rush to their turn- 
stiles. They are rather content to chuckle 
and make hay while the sun shines. If it 
be due to prohibition these people, many of 
whom are strongly antiprohibition, declare 
that the joke is on the drys. They point 
out with great glee that many of the leaders 
in the prohibition movement were also 
leaders in a movement to stop boxing, Sun- 
day baseball and Sunday moving-picture 
shows. By getting prohibition they have 
unwittingly brought prosperity to the other 
things they were against. 

“Don’t say a word,” suggested a little 
fight-club manager, ‘‘or they’ll get on.” 

Over in New Jersey, where boxing clubs 
are permitted—they are not in New York— 
real-estate men are being rushed to find 
halls wherein such sport may be presented 
to the public. Until this odd turn of things 
became evident with the advent of the 
drought the pugilisticimpresarios had much 
apprehension as to their future. 

Just before Christmas one club in New- 
ark announced an attractive card of bouts, 
feeling secure in having a hall that would 
seat three thousand. On the night of the 
show they were overwhelmed. A crowd of 
more than three thousand went over from 
New York alone. The price of tickets is not 
even considered nowadays. The attend- 
ance is limited only by capacity. 

The baseball clubs, the race tracks and 
college football show record figures of ,at- 
tendance for the season. Baseball and rac- 
ing were going at a lively clip, though, 
prior to the blight. Still, they showed a 
proportionate increase after June. Pool 
and billiard room keepers say their places 
are packed nightly. They attribute it to 
the fact. that New Yorkers simply must 
have some place to go. 

_ In New York we know that Manhattan 
is not considered representative of the 
country at large. Visitors have a habit of 
clearing up that point at the first oppor- 
tunity. It is unlikely, though, that other 
cities have not encountered some of the 
blessings and tragedies—unexpected ones— 
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that are now furnishing our town yb 
gossip. | 

For instance, prohibition has rid us, 
deprived us—according to the way ), 
look at it—of the after-dinner speal: 
With a dignified reluctance he is slowly . 
lowing the retreat of the high hat, the h- 
som and the highball. The club racont 
and the old-time saloon comedian are at ; 
heels. The death knell of the after-din ; 
speaker sounded when the Volstead }. 
forcement Act began its real offensive, 

Do not get the impression that » 
raconteur and dinner orator has run oui{ 
material. Far from it. He is gorged yw, 
material, in fact. But he has run out 
listeners. It develops now that it was > 
listeners who made the after-dinner spea ) 
possible, not the contrary. 

All of us can remember the old days- 
nights—when even the rakish tilt of > 
toastmaster’s cigar was good for a hea, 
chuckle. But no more. An unliquo]| 
audience at a dinner doesn’t seem to > 
anything funny in anything any mc, 
One of the most famous after-dinnerite: ; 
America declared rather peevishly at ac ) 
the other night that he would never m: 
a dinner speech again in his life. In); 
midst of his funniest passage he discoye'| 
three guests looking out the window a| 
another group figuring on the price of | 
stocks. f 

To lose this man seemed a catastrop . 
Ways and means were put in motion) 
have at least one more good laugh bef» 
everything had been enveloped in the p,, 
The dinner committee of this club devi | 
a new form of invitation, which has bi, 
taken up by similar institutions round toy, 
In place of the time-honored R. §S. Y.. 
which formerly decorated the left-ha| 
corner of the invitation there now appe; 
a cryptic B. Y. O. L. And it wasn’t) 
cryptic, at that. In response to the fi; 
invitation of the club fifty per cent of i: 
guests actually did bring their own liqu, 


The Humiliation of Broadway 


This sop to the after-dinner speal’ 
staved off his inevitable effacement ¢: 
more step, but after all it proved just asi. 
Succeeding dinners at that club fell shi: 
of calculated results. At others second » 
tempts are also failing. The person p: 
sessed in fee simple of any liquor that | 
may call his own is taking few chances w 
such treasure among a lot of diners. Rou’ 
town there is an unprinted and unoffic 
yet perfectly accurate census of persc 
possessed of rich cellars. These barons 
formerly prodigals—are invited to all d 
ners—a careful committee sees to that—t 
their growing and canny conservatism 
one of the impending perils of us d 
Manhattans. These spirituous and yinc 
Croesuses may tolerate an after-dinr 
speech for old times’ sake, but to furni 
ammunition for the audience is anotl 
matter. 

Verily New York is dying hard. With 
polyglot citizenship, its convivial night li 
so attractive to visitors, its habits of Hw 
pean importation fused with a few add 
touches of its own, and its resentment 
what it considers outside interference 
Broadway is not easily comforted. A 
the worst of it is, there is a feeling that ou 
siders are poking fun at us. 

One indignant boulevardier called atte 
tion the other night to the stinging taur 
of his friend who had come to town wi 
five hundred dollars to spend in looking t 
old burg over—and not a place to loo 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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[he hotels and theaters did a pretty good 
ob in depleting the bank roll, but even that 
lid not satisfy. He had come to New York 
;o spend it all, and wanted to buy no 
slothes or furniture. He expressed the final 
ypinion that he could have done as well in 
Altoona. 

An arrival from Paris dropped into one 
yf his former clubs bemoaning his fate of 
yeing retarded in the distribution of a bank 
‘oll that he had saved up for the express 
ourpose of wakening Broadway in the cork- 
sopping style of old. His verbal shots, 
soured into a humility already oppressive, 
yecame actually offensive. There was a 
momentary rally of the old Broadway 
spirit. A volunteer was found who later in 
the evening took our visitor to one of the 
roof gardens. It developed that he could 
aave served a fruit cup containing about 
four glasses of kickless drink. 

A discerning waiter cautiously informed 
the returned prodigal that it was possible 
to enliven the fruit punch a bit by adding a 
stick of whisky. Fine! 

The check for the four glasses, thus re- 
enforced, came to thirty-five dollars plus 
the tip. Our friend felt better. 

“That,’’ he observed, reaching for the 
wallet that had burned, “is doing very 
well—I’ll say it is.” 

After all it is this man from out of town 
who becomes querulous and plaintive over 
the restrictions imposed by the drought, 
sowing seeds of discontent among the na- 
tives, whono longer can help him spend his 
money. For years he has been in the habit 
of saving up for one big splurge in Man- 
hattan, and usually had it on time. This 
man accepts, as a matter of course, the 


ITH much ado a flock of long- 

crested jays divided the contents of 

a vanity bag which they found by 
the trail. Each bird that secured a trinket 
flew with it into a tree for closer examina- 
tion. One of the jays carrying a tiny red 
box in his claw alighted on a limb near 
where I was watching. He was followed by 
three or four other jays, each curious for 
closer inspection of the article. Handsome 
fellows they were in rich dark blue with 
long tails and high shiny black crests. 

The one with the box eyed it briefly, then 
began pecking and hammering away at the 
eover. The cover dropped and the jay 
raised the prize in a claw for closer exami- 
nation. It was a looking-glass and this 
flashed the sunlight in the face of a close-by 
staring jay. With a squawk he back- 
somersaulted and fied. The other jay spec- 
tators also took to the woods. 

It fell to my lot to raise an orphan jay, 
and a most wide-awake youngster he 
proyed. In common with his species he had 
wit—superior mentality—and a definite 
desire to enjoy himself by shouting, by 
playing pranks and by plaguing other fel- 
lows in feathers. Only once in a long series 
of deviltry did I know of his coming to 
grief—and this from a hen. 

A Plymouth Rock with ancient instincts 
and strong wings flew over the high fence 
of the hen yard and hid a nest among 
bushes. Not knowing the superstition that 
hens’ eggs are not supposed to hatch in high 
altitudes, she hatched her setting. Full of 
common sense, she used the hen yard for 
food and safety. Nightly she flew over the 
top and hovered her chicks inside the yard. 
Each morning after breakfast she flew out 
and made journeys with her chicks. 

One day immediately after a summer 

| shower she and her chicks were spied by 
the handsome young jay dandy. He flew 
to the top of a near-by pine, where for some 
minutes he chuckled—enjoyed in advance 
the panic he planned to produce. I watched 
him, little dreaming what was coming— 
| nor did he. 
| He dived from the tree top straight for 
| the chicken family. With whistling wings 
and screech he mimicked a hawk and 
| struck among the scampering chicks beside 
; the startled hen. She kicked him flat on 
_ his back in the mud, whacked him with her 
| wings and trampled him with muddy feet. 
He escaped to the tree top, where he spent 
an hour or longer talking to himself while 
doing dry-cleaning. 
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situation in hishome town. But, he figures, 
surely he can get what he wants in New 
York. Failure in that direction he takes as 
a personal affront, and old Broadwayites 
become the object of his derision. Among 
New Yorkers themselves the percentage of 
these prodigals is small. A Manhattanite 
has to live on the island every day, while 
the trips of the plungers are periodical and 
well spaced. Old-timers are complaining 
that exuberant and well-heeled visitors 
seem unable to understand that. 

It is quite humiliating for a New Yorker 
to permit live one after live one to get away 
without spending all his money, but such is 
the effect of the great drought. For a long 
time to come there will be a little left for 
those who care for neither the method nor 
the price, but the high cost of lawbreaking 
is already prohibitive for the average New 
Yorker. 

On the lips of nearly every visitor there 
is an inquiry as to the possibility of prohi- 
bition enforcement in the big city. There is 
no doubt on that subject in the minds of 
the home folk. Asa matter of fact prohibi- 
tion is enforcing itself. As an army depends 
upon supplies for success, so does the drink- 
ing habit. 

One of the difficulties in enforcing state 
prohibition in the past was the manufac- 
ture of whisky and beer in adjoining states. 
It is different now. No whisky has been 
distilled for three years, and the breweries 
suspended operations with the passage of 
the Volstead Act. Sooner or later the sup- 
ply is bound to become exhausted. Those 
who have hoarded are holding on to their 
treasure with a deathlike grip. 

It is possible to get a drink in New York, 
but it is not possible for the average man to 
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A few weeks later I was writing in the 
sunshine just outside my cabin door when 
he came along and eyed me curiously. 
There was something on his mind. He was 
content to shout at a passing magpie in- 
stead of giving the usual chase. Above my 
head he clutched the eaves with claws, 
leaned far out, head downward and tail in 
the air, and gazed at my pencils, then gave 
a shrill whistle. 

As he alighted in the grass near my seat 
I tossed a Teddybear toward him. He 
must have leaped ten feet into the air. 
From a near-by tree he scolded until I put 
this monster out of sight. Then he swooped 
down upon and clutched wildly at the 
several pencils and made a caricature of the 
pictured emblematic eagle clutching ar- 
rows. With three pencils in claws he flew 
to the roof. In alighting one pencil was 
pushed from his claws; in trying to rescue 
this another was dropped and both rolled 
off the roof. But he clung to the red pencil. 
The one that had caught his eye was a 
large one with red lead and the maker’s 
name stamped in gilt. Holding this pencil 
in one claw, he tilted his head and focused 
one eye upon it as though trying to read 
the maker’s name. He moved it forward 
and backward as though needing glasses. 
Finally he bit off a part of the red point. 
After holding this a few seconds he dropped 
it on the roof and watched it roll over- 
board. 

Taking the end of the pencil in one claw 
and clinging desperately to it, he flew to a 
near-by tree as though to make his mark. 
The pencil collided with a twig and was 
knocked from his grasp. He darted to 
catch it. In falling it struck a limb and 
bounded at him. He dodged with a screech. 
Then he grabbed it in his bill and flew 
again to the roof. I tossed another pencil 
near; he scolded and stamped his feet. 
Carrying the pencil in his mouth with the 
reds point forward, he flew off down the 

ard. 

Why did the name jay ever become syn- 
onymous with greenhorn, country bump- 
kin and the victim of sharpers? All mem- 
bers of the jay family are famed for their 
wit. The jay—often a plunderer—is the 
intellectual of the bird world, and is 
aristocratic, autocratic and domineering— 
the acknowledged superior of other birds. 
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continue paying from fifty cents to one 
dollar for a tablespoonful of whisky. Beer 
is not procurable even in places that wink 
at the law’s violation. 

In addition to price enforcing the law 
there is an added element of fear. The 
numerous deaths from wood alcohol and 
the cases of serious illness from other con- 
coctions sold for whisky have made New 
Yorkers hesitate, even when money is not 
a consideration. The man who imbibes il- 
legally has no recourse if displeased or in- 
jured. He is a party to the violation. 

A feeling of helplessness came over the 
metropolis with the advent of the Christ- 
mas holidays. Was it possible to enjoy 
Christmas without at least a nip or two? 
New York had never done that. Then rose 
the more serious thought of New Year’s 
Eve. To go through that without a celebra- 
tion—well, it was simply out of the ques- 
tion. That was going too far. 

A hotel man—many consider him a pa- 
triot now—saved the situation. He was 
determined to have the New Year cele- 
brated in his hotel somehow or other. From 
the Federal authorities he received advices 
that prior to January sixteenth anyone had 
a legal right to move his supply of liquors 
to his private home or to give it away to his 
friends. Ah, just the thing! 

It was decided among several hotel men 
that they would give their stock—or part 
of it—away. They would make the usual— 
some made it a little unusual—cover charge 
for patrons who reserved tables for the 
celebration. These patrons would then be 
given all they wanted to drink. It might 
not be so profitable as in the old days, but 
there would be a New Year’s celebration. 
And that is the way they did it. 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


He is handsome, a wearer of bright clothes, 
and acts and looks the part that should go 
with royal purple. The European jay runs 
to the reddish; the American or eastern 
jay is light blue; a fellow down by the Rio 
Grande wears green; while the cock of the 
family—the wit of wings—is the stellar or 
long-crested jay, clad in deep blue with jet 
black crest and head and touches of tur- 
quoise, purple and black on wings and tail. 

The handsome long-crested or stellar 
jay inhabits all the mountain ranges of 
Western North America and is one of the 
lords of the earth. He is a character second 
to none in the entire bird world. He is 
brilliant, wise, versatile and aggressive. This 
jay is eternally, efficiently vigilant. If there 
come new food to his locality he takes 
possession before other birds discover it; 
if new danger, he will be the first to detect 
it; if opportunity for fun, he first uses it; 
but if there is nothing doing he starts 
something. 

At one new camp in the woods I had an 
excess of food which a home-bound hunter 
had left for disposal. The jays were cau- 
tious as usual, but they quickly discovered 
that I was harmless. Inside of twenty-four 
hours every jay within five miles was 
among those present. For a few days they 
swarmed over camp. But late one night a 
young fellow with a gun came along. Not 
a jay called or came near that we saw while 
he remained. Yet there were loud calls 
when he showed signs of leaving and before 
he was gone five minutes the jays possessed 
camp. 

Generally each spring the numerous jays 
near my cabin go up the mountain to tim- 
ber line or into the north. But one spring 
the parents of my young jay evidently con- 
cluded to remain and nest where they could 
have peanuts and raisins rather than the 
jolly adventures of migration. The nest 
built the first week in May had five eggs. 
Three youngsters hatched. When these 
were nearly ready to fly two youngsters and 
the two old birds vanished without a clew 
as to where they had gone. 

The second summer my lively jay mated 
and built a nest in a pine near where his 
parents had nested. The nest was about 
twenty-five feet up in a pine and in this 
six eggs were laid. These hatched and five 
youngsters were raised. As soon as the 
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In one place every diner was presented 
with a pint of champagne and the table 
supplied with a bottle of whisky free of 
charge. Those not so fortunate as to have 
reserved tables, content to celebrate on the 
streets, brought theirs with them. Many a 
little hoard disappeared that night. But it 
was a great night. 

In all its years of wild flings New York 
never saw anything like it. Prohibition 
may clamp down as hard as the authorities 
may care to turn the thumbscrews, but 
New York has had its New Year’s Eve. It 
did not stop with eve, either. At daylight 
there was still desultory firing. 

The next morning dawned cold, but the 
icy wind was no more bleak than the inner- 
most soul of those who had had their last 
fling. In the mad joy of the night men 
revelers had forgotten a time-honored insti- 
tution that by all tradition should follow. 

In the forenoon of the New Year they 
had to nurse their own wounds. There was 
nothing left for tapering off. There was 
no ministering attendant—he of the snow- 
white apron, the bald head, the clean shave, 
the soft fat hands, the eye with the sympa- 
thetic twinkle. The man who could talk to 
one across the bar and give one something 
for what ailed him was no more. His func- 
tion had ceased with the coming of the law 
and the lack of supplies. He had been 
licked up in the wave of prohibition. The 
barkeep had gone out with the tide. 

“What has become of him?’’ whimpered 
New York on that bleak morning after. 

The answer is not easy. It may be, 
though, that he is one of those who went 
to the Six-Day Bicycle Race and is now 
crowding the Broadway theaters and the 
movie shows. 


nest-building began this noisy fellow be- 


came silent. For weeks he had the secret 
of the nest to keep and he suppressed his 
enthusiasm and kept it perfectly. No 
movement or note of his hinted concerning 
the place of the tree-top nest. 

Devotedly he carried food to his mate on 
the nest. To her he was ever most polite 
and gallant. Often he sat close to her and 
spoke in low sweet tones and sometimes ad- 
dressed her in a loving plaintive prattle. 
The instant the young first called he rushed 
over the neighborhood making announce- 
ments and proclaiming their presence from 
the tree tops. Of course he was eager to kick 
any intruder off the premises and would 
have protected his family with his life. 

The male and the female of this species 
are identical in dress and disposition. Once 
the family left the nest, mother, father, 
brothers and sisters looked so much alike 
that I could not tell one from the other. 
The marked difference in appearance of the 
male and the female of the species of most 
birds—whatever the benefit to them—cer- 
tainly is a useful arrangement to those who 
are interested in whether it is he or she. 
But with the long-crested or stellar jay it 
is most of the time impossible to tell her 
from him. I cannot think of any other 
species in which the male and female birds 
are so nearly alike. 

The long-crested jay has traits in com- 
mon with the eastern blue jay and is about 
the same size. But he is of superior men- 
tality—a greater personality. He is far 
more showy, handsome and aggressive. 

These jays feed on the seeds of pines and 
spruces, they successfully hunt grasshop- 
pers, pick up stray mice and eat any kind 
of dead meat found in the wilds. Near 
camp and cabin they have relished raisins, 
nuts, candy, corn, wheat, oats and wild- 
flower seeds. 

Like all red-blooded beings, this jay’s 
bump of curiosity is large—he must know 
about things. A strange old jay had seen 
my youngster go into my cabin and come 
out with wonder raisins. Why not he? 
Using all his caution, he came to the porch. 
He alighted in the doorway. He heard 
something which caused him to back- 
somersault and retreat with a dash. But 
he came back and advanced across the floor 
tiptoe, eyes and ears working, and edging 
sidewise, ready to escape quickly. And 
thus a jay often explores—dares possible 
dangers but is wary of possible ambush. 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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ON’T throw away a casting or part because it is 

worn down or cracked. Weld it back to usefulness 
by either the oxyacetylene or electric arc method, em- 
ploying Armco Iron as the welding agent. Habitually 
conserve metal in this way, and you will cut thousands 
of dollars out of your overhead. 


\} 
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Armco Iron is exceptionally valuable for welding 
purposes because it is unusually pure and uniform in | 
texture. Its purity assures ready and thorough union 
between filler and solid metal. Its evenness insures 
uniform holding strength throughout the finished weld. 


Armco Iron meets every welding requirement, 
whether for repairing cracks in locomotive fire-boxes; 
or damaged steel castings used for marine or industrial 
purposes; or for welding in place new side-sheets; or 
for making various welded articles, such as iron and 
steel barrels, grave vaults, pressure tanks, and polished 
stove parts. 

PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO., Monessen, Pa.,-are the 
manufacturers and distributors of Armco Iron Wire for weld- 
ing and electrical purposes. If you should like scientific help 
in reducing the annual cost of scrapped metal, consult with 
their welding department. Write today. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Box 265 Middletown, Ohio 


The trade-mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark 
are manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany withthe 
skill, intelli- 
gence, and 
fidelity asso-« 


ciated with its products, and 
hence can be depended up- 
on to possess in the highest 
degree the merit claimed 
for them. The trade-mark 
ARMCO is 
registered in 
theU.S. Pat- 
ent Office. 
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He is a scout. Never does his curiosity 
or eagerness betray him into danger. See- 
ing something at a distance that he simply 
must know about, he will dart about, 
squawk, circle and do all he can to draw out 
possible danger. It must be safe and sane 
before he advances for a close look at the 
new object. 

Often he is a soldier of fortune; his love 
of adventure is predominant. His is adven- 
ture for the fun of it without concern as to 
whether this troubles or amuses those who 
have second parts thrust by him upon 
them. With endless energy and alertness 
his incessant stir must in the bird world be 
lan evolutionary factor stimulating wide- 
| awakeness. 
| It appears a part of the daily program of 
la erested jay to amuse himself by causing 
disturbance among neighboring birds. A 
flock of goldfinches were cheerily feeding 
among the wild flowers of my yard when a 
| jay from the closest tree hurled himself like 


a hawk among them. They retreated in a 


panic. Yet they were not feeding on any- 


\thing that he wanted. He flew back into 


a near-by tree top and jeered in glee. 

Another time I saw one disturb a flock of 
pine siskins that were feeding in tree tops 
on aspen catkins. Often I have seen one 
drive chipmunks into hiding and it is 
common for one to dash unannounced upon 
a robin evidently just to heckle; in fact he 
enjoys a daily row with robins. They often 
meet for a few minutes of hot words. A 
deadly war ever seems impending, but 
rarely are blows exchanged. 

On the wild world’s stage many an unex- 
pected scene is enacted but once. The 


| unexpected happened one morning on the 


mountain side behind my cabin. Two 
robins set up a great ado as I was approach- 
ing a lone pine. Robins so often are pre- 
dicting the end of the world or something 
that never happens that I paid no heed to 
these until they darted at me with angry 
chatter. Unable from the ground to see 
the cause of this demonstration, I started 
to climb up in the pine. The robins ob- 
jected and darted about, denouncing me 
vigorously. On a large limb sat an aged 
and helpless old jay. His feathers were 


| disarranged, beak and claws worn and 
| blunt, both eyes blind. Ancestral feuds 
| and recent fights were forgotten. These 


robins fed this old jay until he tumbled life- 
less from his last retreat. 


Crafty and Quarrelsome 


Robins and jays often nest in the same 


| neighborhood. Both are good policemen 


and scouts and rarely does a hawk venture 
into their neighborhood. They will co- 
operate to battle a hawk or other unde- 
sirable fellow in feathers that invades the 
locality. And woe to the owl that concludes 
tohavea quiet dayintheirterritory. Heisal- 
most certain to be discovered and his where- 
abouts and undesirable presence noised 
over the neighborhood. 

A clamor of many kinds of birds one 
morning called me into a near-by grove. 
There on a limb sat an owl, chagrined and 
annoyed with the consternation and clamor 
of a whole mixed flock of birds that were 
keeping up a constant disorder of noisy 
name-calling. He left the neighborhood in 
disgust and was conducted by a noisy mob 
of excited resident robins. 

One day a hawk made a dash for a dove, 
missed and lighted in a tree on the edge of 
this grove. He was seen by a robin whose 
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alarm cries brought the surrounding bird 
population to the scene. While the hawk 
was noticing the confusion and probably 
watching an opportunity he was struck by 
a jay that had darted in unseen. Off the 
hawk flew with the jay battering him vigor- 
ously, a few flying feathers showing that he 
was hammering the invader hard. All the 
way back the jay shouted his triumph. 

Though useful to many birds in fighting 
off birds of prey, he is not popular. Ever 
crafty and quarrelsome, he is too much 
given to scolding, persecuting and even 
stealing from other birds. He is accused of 
sometimes robbing nests of other birds of 
their eggs and even of their young. But 
this I think is rare; perhaps one sometimes 
does, but it is not a general custom of the 
species. Anyway I have not seen one take 
eggs or young from a nest. 


Characteristic Behavior 


He is eager to talk, freely gives opinions 
and advice. He has a keen interest in 
world affairs. Each has opinions—his mind 
is quickly made up. Of course having 
opinions and decisions he is eager to express 
himself publicly. He is also eager to show 
his other accomplishments. Like all great 
talkers he wants a big audience, and some- 
times secures a mixed one by raising his 
erest and hollering—an alarm call that 
brings all bird neighbors pell-mell to the 
place. His vocabulary is unequaled and 
his tones transfer love, victory, war, dis- 
tress and anguish; and are appealing, 
mandatory, insinuating, oratorical and wise. 
But rarely has he a sense of values. He 
may declare war on a grasshopper or a 
hawk with equal energy. He has a peculiar 
cry that when uttered brings every bird in 
the neighborhood ready to follow his lead- 
ership and repel a monstrous invader. But 
this cry may be uttered when there is noth- 
ing to repel. If there be a big job he 
handles it alone and boasts of it after- 
ward. He is ever hollering round; con- 
stantly raising and lowering and gesturing 
his crest. With crest and attitude he ex- 
presses curiosity, anger, contempt, pride 
and superiority. Yet these noisy birds take 
life seriously and during nesting time are 
retiring and silent. 

One day a few friends oversupplied my 
jay with shelled and nonshelled peanuts, 
together with raisins, bits of chocolate and 
sandwiches. The richness of opportunity 
excited him and he hurried to store all that 
he could among the needles of a near-by 
pine. The first few he concealed, but after 
this he aimed simply to place the nuts or 
raisins where they would stay, though they 
were in plain sight. After loading the pine 
with the fullness of a Christmas tree he 
flew off. 

An hour later when the jay came shout- 
ing back to the cabin a gray Fremont 
squirrel was busy harvesting his Christmas 
tree. He darted like lightning and knocked 
the surprised squirrel off a limb; then pur- 
sued and battered him all over the tree with 
wings and bill until the squirrel found a 
place of safety behind thick small limbs. 
The squirrel from this refuge gave the jay 
a large-sized piece of his mind. 

He had keen eyesight and good mem- 
ory—the common qualities of his tribe. 
Often I threw nuts or raisins into the grass 
while he was apparently not looking and 
even when I knew he was watching some- 
thing else. But down he would drop from a 
tree top and without effort pick up the 
prize. 
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Taking four peanuts one morning I 
tossed them in rapid succession into the 
grass—to the right, to the left, to the right 
and then at him. He watched from a tree 
limb about ten feet from me. The nuts fell 
about four feet apart and as the last one 
bounced he flew toward it and picked it out 
of the tall grass. Then he flew to each of 
the others, not in the order in which they 
fell but to the nearest. He went directly to 
each nut, something I could not have done. 
Another of his species was tried out with 
four nuts and it readily duplicated this per- 
formance. 

Even when tamed and subdued he main- 
tains a certain wildness, an inquiring inter- 
est in the new and an individuality that 
never surrenders to ease or routine. Almost 
every new thing was an interest my jay 
wanted to examine and he had more than a 
superficial interest in it. Sometimes he 
would become impatient and stamp his feet 
if not successful in quickly fathoming the 
thing in question. 

A glass twine holder on the table caused 
him long entertainment. He walked round 
it, pecked it, tried to peep in where the 
string came out. I held it up: for him to 
look at and pulled out several yards of 
string. While still examining it he became 
entangled in the string. With a squawk he 
darted out of the cabin, pulling dozens of 
feet far out into the yard. Unable to un- 
tangle it, he alighted and fought it. He 
was not panic-stricken or afraid. He leaped 
into the air and came down stiff-legged 
upon the string, beating it with his wings. 

Though a rare personality the long- 
crested jay takes ideas from the birds round 
him. Often he applies the idea more effi- 
ciently than the specialist from whom it 
was appropriated. He excels in the climb- 
ing and acrobatie stunts of woodpeckers, 
erossbills and chickadees. The climbing 
performances of slow parrots he does on 
high gear. 


The Ways of the Jays 


One day I saw a matter-of-fact and good- 
natured woodpecker stop and admire a jay 
peck open a nut. When the jay has some- 
thing to open he stands on a limb or some 
secure spot with the object clutched be- 
tween his toes. Tilting back, he swings 
body, neck and head forward, his bill 
striking the object like a pick. He strikes 
rapidly and with surprising force. 

In carrying off shelled peanuts to the 
young or to store for times of food shortage 
he takes from four to seven nuts in his 
mouth, then one in his bill, and bursting 
with treasures flies leisurely off. The thing 
stored is placed under bark or in cracks of a 
dead tree. But if there is much to be stored 
the objects are placed in the thick needle 
clusters or in the heart of weed clumps. 

T have never seen the equal of this jay as 
a mimic. The mocking bird is famous for 
reproducing the songs of other birds—and 


so is this fellow. But he mimics songs, calls, . 


squawks, warnings, threats and actions 
with marked success and often to the aston- 
ishment or confusion of other birds. In 
California I heard one confidently and suc- 
cessfully imitating a mocking bird. 

The first time that a flock of crossbills 
came along my jay youngster gave full 
attention to their actions—to their climb- 
ing through the tops of bushes and among 
the outer twigs of pines—getting easily into 
every possible position. I had supposed 
that later he would try to repeat their per- 
formances, and perhaps he did. But he 


presently began to mimic the bell-like notes 
and strange calls that the crossbills had 
kept up. 

Much of the time this jay is with a flock 
of his own species; sometimes with mixed 
flocks of magpies and Clark’s nutcrackers. 
Full of energy and ability, he likes to enter- 
tain all birds with speech or prank or be 
among those present when some other fel- 
low is doing this. 

He often plays. Agile, alert and cynical, 
his plays frequently are a series of pranks 
and sometimes are but little less than row- 
dyism. Still he is strong for vaudeville and 
farce. 

In amazement I have watched crowds of 
jays do their stunts. Each in turn imperso- 
nated another species. The stork would 
have been amazed to see himself thus cari- 
catured, and so too would the owl. There 
was endless mockery. They posed, kicked, 
jumped up and down, hopped and somer- 
saulted, each action generally with studied 
awkwardness. 

Several pretended to be crippled— 
walked and hobbled with a broken leg or 
flew with one wing broken. But hurling 
themselves off and trying to fly upside 
down was the popular exhibition. 


Squawker and Singer 


His species is known for harsh squawks 
and calls. Yet he is asinger. He is exceed- 
ingly alert and shy and keeps well away 
from people, and many who have known 
the jay for years are not aware of his ability 
as a singer. They never dreamed of it. Yet 
he sometimes sings an hour at a stretch, one 
song after another; it may be his own or it 
may be a reproduction of another bird. 
Many times I have watched the jay plainly 
rehearsing—trying over and over again to 
perfect a mimicked song or call. This prac- 
tice is performed with contentment and 
immense satisfaction. 

The jay is progressive. Though he spends 
most of his time with the noisy crowd hav- 
ing a rollicking time, he does enjoy being 
alone and frequently deliberately with- 
draws from the crowd. In the privacy of 
a leafy tree top he sits and thinks; he 
philosophizes, he talks to himself, he holds 
a whispered conversation with an imagi- 
nary bird; he rehearses, calls and sings and 
perhaps he plans some new pestiferous sur- 
prise on feathered neighbors. 

He is full of surprises and there ever is 
something doing when he is round. He is 
watchful for new advantages; is the first to 
try new fields. 

The long-crested or stellan jay is the 
most talked-about fellow in his territory. 
He ever is in the public eye. The hawk is 
an unseen bogy of many birds, but every 
bird knows the noisy and prank-loving jay 
and numbers have a speaking acquaintance 
with him. 

He ranges over Western America wher- 
ever there are forests and is seen at the sea- 
shore, up through the mountains, and 
explores above the timber line. His voice 
and colors have welcomed me in nearly 
every far-off wilderness visited. In Mex- 
ico, California, Vancouver and on the sum- 
mit of Longs Peak in the Rockies he has 
been the wit and clown of my lonely ram- 
bles. Once in the mountains of Colorado I 
came upon him in magnificent pose stand- 
ing upon the back of a grand old grizzly 
that stood in repose. Here together were 
the two dominating wilderness characters 
that most impressed me among a thousand 
camp fires. 
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How would you like to drive your Ford seven days a week 


through a heat of 135° F? 


OU won't find an auto 

repair shop around ev- 

ery corner in Singa- 
pore. Every motorist there is 
pretty much his own me- 
chanic. 


The temperature in the sun 
in Singapore is regularly be- 
tween 135° and 14¢°F, 


About 2500 cars travel the 
roads of Singapore. Probably 
half of them are Fords. The 
Ford owners who use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils would not 
think of changing their brand 
of lubricating oil. Singapore 
heat conditions have shown 
them in a striking way the 
superiority of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils. 


Carbon anywhere 1s serious. 
Carbon in Singapore is even 
more serious. Your next- door 


neighbor who uses Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” in his Ford en- 
gine will understand why 
Ford owners in Singapore in- 
sist on finding the red Gar- 
goyle on the cans of oil they 
buy. He will understand also 
why the taxicab company just 
starting in Singapore is order- 
ing its oil from the Vacuum 
Oil Company. 

The Ford agent in New 
Zealand recommends Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” exclusive- 
ly. Why? It is often a long 
haul between repair shops in 
New Zealand. 


Are you taking advantage 
of America’s recognized su- 
premacy in scientific lubrica- 
tion? Are you using Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” on your Ford? 


Do you get the greater 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Stecialists in the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery, 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


freedom from overheating 
which Ford owners all over 
the world enjoy when using 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”? Do 
you secure the greater free- 
dom from carbon troubles? 


A five-gallon can of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” will show 
you new economy and power 
—even for the economical, 
powerful Ford engine. 


For Engine Results try 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E,” 
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“No,” said Spinner. He was in danger- 
es waters now, in the wild cross currents 
cintrigue at the meeting of state and labor 
slities. “I guess not,” he said, cutting off 
sy further developments in that direction. 
‘Jothing like that.” 

“Think it over,’ said the operator, un- 
jrturbed. ; 

Soon afterward Spinner was going out 
te entrance, through the gateway of the 
on fence of the pale pea-green mansion in 
‘e section of the high bourgeois—started 
-eady in the direction of the labor temple 

the grimy center of the city. 


xIt 


‘HE labor headquarters—or temple, as it 
_is called in many cities—was a dingy 
one-faced building, the rendering, not un- 
mmon in city blocks of thirty-five or 
rty years ago, of the note of classic archi- 
eture made generally popular in this 
yuntry through the Capitol at Washing- 
m—whose offspring are still found reéx- 
‘essing their parent’s dignity in every 
ate capital and county seat and business 
snter throughout the broad interior of the 
nited States. 

In this building were the old-established 
tats of that old labor autocracy, which the 
idicals claim forms a kind of priestly class; 

class made up of men marked by some 
ift of oratory or quick wit in their earlier 
areer, and selected and drawn up by an 
ver-watchful self-perpetuating organiza- 
on at the top into a kind of hierarchy of 
riests of labor, which is never really 
roken and from which no one who is once 
aken up into any upper order ever returns 
9 the ranks of manual workers. 

“Tt is a bourn,” John Spinner used to say 
9 his street audiences, “‘from which no 
raveler ever returns into his class. You 
now, fellow workers, what it is that’s hap- 
ened to him. He’s gone there up above, 
vith the capitalists, where the weary cease 
rom troubling and the wicked are at rest.” 

He would go on to claim, of course, as the 
adicals do—citing a variety of cases—that 
ven if they lost their offices or did not 
inally become capitalists for themselves, 

is many did, never under any circum- 
tances did these men work with their 
iands again. Political jobs, work of travel- 
ng salesmanship, the sale of insurance— 
yut never again manual labor! They were 
9f another class now, set apart—labor 
‘kates or labor fakers, the radicals called 
-hem, justly or unjustly, lumping all kinds 
‘ogether according to the usual unfair habit 
of mind of the bitter controversialist. 

Spinner passed into a dark, old-fashioned, 
not overtidy hallway of the labor building, 
walked upstairs, the elevator apparently 
not being in a working condition, and came 
at last into one of the small bare inside 
offices which led off the narrow hall. A 
miscellaneous assortment of cheap wooden 
chairs stood along the wall, and a bare 
table; at the farther inside corner a large 
man sat at a littered roll-top desk working, 
looking up when Spinner entered. 

He was a man of forty-five or fifty, of the 
general type at which Spinner had so fre- 
quently railed when among his radicals. 
He was black-coated, and wore a black 
bow tie; he had a sharp nose and a quick 


\suspicious eye which was contradicted by 
‘the somewhat oversuave benevolence of a 


wide mouth and a rounded chin. Part 


priest in type perhaps, one might say; part 


provincial statesman—in general appear- 
ance not entirely unlike those peculiarly 
American political representatives which 
the rural West and South have not infre- 
quently produced and sent out into Con- 
gress and the Chautauqua circuits. 
_ He was as a matter of fact one of the 
lieutenants in the new national labor- 
political movement, which has had its lead- 
ership in Chicago. 

The man at the desk, looking up, greeted 
Spinner with the same odd combination 


of suspicion and hearty fellowship which 
| showed in his appearance. 


“Well, how goes it?’’ he asked in the 


| manner of an old acquaintance with a well- 


established understanding. 
iT've landed it!” stated Spinner briefly. 
You have not!” the other cried, with 


| the stress of unbelief upon the second word; 


and pushed his old desk chair back toward 
the wall. 

“T have though!” said Spinner, with a 
close approach to a note of triumph in his 
voice; and took the chair beside the desk. 
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He went over then all the details of the 
opportunity given him by the mine opera- 
tor, Brown—a chance which should ulti- 
mately bring thousands of new members 
into the Mine Workers’ Union; might even 
start an entering wedge of unionism into 
a whole section. Spinner brought out 
everything in detail. For this was the man 
who had his lines— official, personal, politi- 
cal—out through the federation into the 
Mine Workers; this was the man who had 
felt out and planned for Spinner through 
the union end the opportunity to carry 
through the arrangement to unionize these 
miners under his own personal direction if 
he could secure—as no one dreamed he 
could—the right to do so. 

‘Will they keep their bargain?” Spinner 
asked concerning the other man’s union 
allies. 

“Tf you can yours,” said the other, still 
not fully reconciled to crediting Spinner’s 
unexpected success. ‘‘How can they help 
themselves when you're able to offer all of 
that upon a platter? They’ll let you or- 
ganize that field all right. I could promise 
you that myself—without any of your own 
connections which you have made already. 

“They can’t refuse us radicals anything 
nowadays. See how we've gone straight 
along doing what we wanted to since the 
beginning. Refuse us, I guess not! They 
know we'd snatch their hides off—the way 
things are going now in labor. And it’s 
worse still with the miners, I believe,” he 
said, reiterating the operator’s judgment, 
“than anywhere. The radicals have got 
the old crowd there running circles with 
their tongues out all the time more and 
more the last few years. Since your old 
friends, the wobblies, have been getting in 
round all the mining districts so strong— 
and the radical vote inside the Miners has 
been growing, growing every year.” 

He went on proclaiming the successes of 
“ygradicals,’”’ while Spinner with unchanged 
face kept his usual interior mental reserva- 
tions. The meaning of “‘radical’’ varies 
naturally very largely in the minds of its 
users—more perhaps than any other Eng- 
lish word. 

““You’ve got something big for them too. 
They’ll see that,” the labor politician went 
on. ‘The headquarters will, even if the 
district gang don’t. Your man Brown was 
exactly right. They can’t turn you down 
publicly now—after you bringing them 
what you do, and they knowing that you 
and all the radicals will know just what 
they do. They couldn’t turn you down. 
And I don’t think myself their national 
headquarters would want to anyhow. You'll 
get your chance, all right; if for nothing 
but the fact that they wouldn’t dare have 
you go out loose again, after your coming 
over with them from the wobblies, and tell 
all their membership how they deliberately 
threw down what you offered them. They’ve 
got too many radicals in their rank and file 
now hollering that their officers are crooks 
and grafters and operators’ pet dogs to 
want anybody like you soap-boxing round 
giving proof of it. 

“You'll get your chance all right,’’ he 
reasserted; ‘‘as they agreed; to organize 
and see for yourself that the place is or- 
ganized, with no holdouts or strings to it. 
You’ve earned your chance, but that’s just 
where your real troubles start. You know 
what you’re up against in that field, I sup- 
pose?” he said suggestively to Spinner. 

“T ought to,” Spinner stated. 

“You're in line for the biggest double 
crossing that can be framed by an outfit 
that can’t be beaten at that in the world.” 

‘“‘T’ve been there,” Spinner stated laconi- 
cally. 

“Chicago used to be raw,” continued his 
adviser, chewing tobacco nervously in the 
intervals of speech. “I was here in the 
Skinny Madden days, when there were gobs 
of blood on every street corner round a 
strike district. I’ve seen the inside of the 
machinery of murder and the machinery of 
getting the murderers off again. But there 
was nothing rawer here than can be pulled 
off in those dark narrow valleys where you 
are going. I hate the place myself—villages 
and woods, villages and woods.” 

He recalled then with an agreeable thrill 
of reminiscence the older days of violence 
and sudden death in Chicago labor troubles, 
présenting as he did so the incongruous 
spectacle of a statesman priest from some 
Chautauqua circuit discussing in intimate 
detail the art of murder with political safety, 


chewing his tobacco earnestly and nerv- 
ously in the intervals. 

“Chicago was never what you might call 
peaceful in labor troubles; and it’s still 
alive,” he claimed. ‘I understand when 
they want any rough stuff pulled in outside 
strikes to-day it’s here they come to get the 
real live wrecking crews, just as they al- 
ways did. I don’t know that of my own 
knowledge, understand. I make it my 
business not to. I pass all that kind of 
stuff up now. But I do overhear the boys 
talking occasionally. I’m not deaf yet. 
But down there where you are going, if 
I figure them out right they’ve got both 
sides—a real scissors hold on you.” 

He proceeded then to discuss the situa- 
tion in the locality Spinner was about en- 
tering, from the standpoint of the labor 
leader with a general political interest and 
knowledge. 

“What it is,” he said, ‘‘ without a doubt, 
as I get it: Your man Brown is out for the 
senatorial nomination. But the state ma- 
chine won’t give it to him. They’ve de- 
cided in favor of a still bigger man.” He 
named another mine operator. “They pass 
the senatorial nomination round between 
them down there, those operators,” he as- 
serted, “like a box of cigars. Each one 
takes one—or expects to get one when it 
comes his turn. But every now and then— 
like all the rest of us—they get fighting 
over one, naturally. And now your friend 
is peeved and tired of waiting—the rest of 
them figuring he isstill too young and tender 
to get it probably.” 

“That’s the way I figured it,’ said 
Spinner. 

“£30 he’s broken out and kicked over the 
traces—and is coming to us. And the big 
fight is on there in that district! You 
know the general deal they’ve got down 
there,” he said. ‘‘There’s nothing like it in 
the United States—quite. They’ve got the 
state political machine, and all the capital, 
and the local labor machine—all in their 
hands. They’ve got their man slated and 
they mean to put him through. And the 
man that comes into that district and fights 
them and they really want to put away is 
out of luck! They won’t kill him, that 
ain’t enough. They’ll kill him first, and 
try him afterward, and hang his body for 
treason and attempted suicide.” 

“T’ve seen some things at times myself,” 
John Spinner said laconically. 

‘All right,” said his adviser. “Then 
you’ll see some more now pretty quick. 
I never liked the country anyhow,” he 
went on. ‘‘Those valleys where the sun 
goes down at four o’clock—black holes in 
the hills—full of anarchists and foreign 
wildmen, and these raw-boned murderers 
from the mountains, who start in when 
they’re seven years old killing off each 
other’s families. It gets my goose flesh 
some. And I’m some huskier than you 
are,” he asserted, closing. 

“T’ll go down there heeled—myself—a 
little bit,” Spinner told him; and outlined 
the scheme he had arranged for in advance. 

‘““Byen at that, there are some few things 
to be said,” the other prophesied. ‘“‘He’s 
good. I don’t doubt that. They all are 
before they get down there. But you’ve 
got a peculiar combination down there, 
which can make a good quick job of a boy 
like him. They can turn him up, say, for 
instance—having just that double hold 
they have—with the state police for carry- 
ing concealed weapons, and take them away 
anyhow. And when his gun is gone it’s 
safe enough for some thug to come along 
and get him—and plant another gun on the 
body; showing a shooting in self-defense 
plain enough for any trial you’ll get down 
there. Oh, no, you can’t tell me,” said the 
labor politician, “‘about that place!’’ 

Spinner smiled again in answer. 

“Well, just the same,” his adviser per- 
sisted in a parting admonition, “don’t you 
go out much, wandering down those black 
valleys after dark yourself. It’s bad for 
the health—that night air down there. If 
they wanted you—and caught you out just 
right—you’d have just the same expecta- 
tion of life as a good live angleworm in the 
bait box when the fish are starting biting.” 

Spinner left him, still undisturbed. 


x1It 
es felt, in fact, a sense of achieve- 
ment and exuberance, which for the 
present precluded any other emotion— 
even fear. He had accomplished the first 
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great step he had been planning; he had 
worked himself finally, he thought, into a 
position as an active factor in the great 
radical still hunt inside the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which, starting approxi- 
mately at the time of this country’s en- 
trance into war, was coming now to its 
height. 

The main outlines of this somewhat com- 
plicated struggle within American labor 
are no doubt more or less known. It was 
a three-cornered intrigue. The first party 
in it, the party of attack, was that of the 
extremist organizing the lowest-paid labor 
on the old I. W. W. formula of dissatisfac- 
tion, class hatred. These men had by the 
end of 1918 organized hundreds of thou- 
sands of these low-paid workers into the 
federation and its unions. The mental af- 
filiations of these men were with anarchy 
and syndicalism and communism. 

The second party—and the ally of the 
first for the time being—was that led by 
old-time labor leaders who had the ambi- 
tion to form a national labor party in the 
United States. 

The third faction was the old inside circle 
of federation officials who, having hundreds 
of thousands of new members turned into 
that body by the radical organizers, could 
do no less than accept them—even though 
they could see that since the war began 
there was a rising tide of radical member- 
ship which threatened to make, if it did not 
already make, an actual majority against 
them in that body, in the membership of 
its greatest unions. All these men could 
hope to do, however, was to smile and out- 
wit these radicals politically, and wait for 
this movement to subside as similar radical 
movements had subsided in the past, with- 
out obtaining control of consequence in the 
management of their organization. But 
would this greater movement do this? 
That was the natural anxiety in their minds 
as they sat and watched it. 

Spinner while he was still in Chicago 
waiting and preparing for his next move 
discussed this situation as it had now 
developed with his friend Frenac in the 
radical waiters’ rooms. 

“You are fortunate,’”’ said Frenac, con- 
gratulating him. ‘You are about to be- 
come a part of a greatly extraordinary 
movement—a most striking event; a great 
main step in the revolution itself. I refer, 
of course,” he said, ‘‘to the destruction of 
the craft union—our approaching control 
of your Federation of Labor.” 

Spinner sat watching him over his glass 
as he analyzed the situation and its phi- 
losophy as he saw it. 

“Tt will be a movement perhaps,” he 
proceeded, ‘‘much written of in future his- 
tory. On what is the capitalist system 
founded? Regularity, is it not? A me- 
chanicalization of society, so to say; the 
power of the capitalist to bring together 
his machinery and the worker—and make 
the latter function regularly as a part of 
one continuously operating mechancial pro- 
cess. Very well,” he said, stroking his silky 
beard with the somewhat foppish motion 
of his slender hand. ‘‘Now, what is the 
power of the worker founded on? In es- 
sence? In the union? The only power he 
has: It is the power not to deal, not to 
work, not to become part of that machine, 
that desired orderly process of the capital- 
ist. It is the power to strike. Very well. 
The worker forms then, after the course of 
many years of struggle, the old-time craft 
union, 

“Now then, this being done, the capi- 
talist, having his machinery, having abso- 
lute necessity for its orderly supply of labor, 
must do what? He must deal with the 
heads of the craft union to secure that 
regular supply of labor over stated periods, 
at stated prices, without which his opera- 
tion is unprofitable, unthinkable! He must 
have some reliable contract or understand- 
ing with the craft union which assures this. 
So then he enters into relations with the 
heads of unions; if necessary he corrupts or 
even chooses them so that he may have 
with certainty the uniformity and reliabil- 
ity of contract upon which his system en- 
tirely depends. So in the end the craft 
union must necessarily be an integral part 
of the capitalistic system, which at the 
beginning it was formed to oppose. If you 
can doubt this—read Foster’s book.” 

Spinner smiled. He was far from doubt- 
ing that naturally; and he knew Foster’s 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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TO AMERICAN FLOUR CONSUMERS 


| Be ees the war, twelve million American housewives pledged, by a signed card, 
to follow the suggestions of the Food Administrator, and thereby accomplished 
marvels in food saving. 


Since the Armistice, and with the relaxation of this effort, the course of food prices, 
uninfluenced by that former intelligent direction and suggestion, has been such as to 
indicate either a degeneration of the thrift spirit or inability or unwillingness to cor- 
rect inequalities of supply and demand. 


The United States Grain Corporation, a Government agency, aims to bring to the 
attention of our people that, as never before in our history, there is the opportunity 
to practice thrift by individual selection in the purchase of flour. 


There is no longer authority to prescribe a uniform method of extraction of flour from 
the wheat berry as was done during the war. Moreover, except in times of war, the 
individual preference of our people should be touched lightly, if at all. But that in- 
dividual preference should be so informed, by accurate information, that it will make 
its choice with open eyes. 


Therefore, the Grain Corporation has taken the position that our people should have 
an opportunity to buy, in the retail stores, lower-priced flour made from the variety 
of wheat which is in abundant supply. 
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With this opportunity offered them, they may still prefer to purchase at greater cost 
that particular quality of flour, highly separated, and requiring for its extraction that 
variety of wheat from sections where lighter crop yield has caused a higher price. 


The clamor of disputants regarding the relative values of various flours from various 
varieties of wheat, has raged for generations, and will always afford a basis for con- 
troversy, more or less sincere. But the broad general fact can be stated that those 
qualities that prove perfectly satisfactory in general household use are found, for pe- 
culiar crop reasons this year, in the lower-priced flours. For pastry and cake-making 
the lower-priced flours are unexcelled. You are the best judge in actual test. 


Tur Grain Corporation prefers that these varteties of flour reach 
the consumer through the usual trade channels, the mill, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer, in private trade and outside of the 
agency of the Grain Corporation. Jn carrying out, however, 
its policy of gtving to the consumer the chance of selection in the 
practice of thrift, the Grain Corporation 1s having its export 
purchases of four packed in suztable retail packages under the 
brand ‘“‘Unirep States Grats Corporation STANDARD Pure WHEAT 
Flour.’ In those communities where private trade and individ- 
wal inetiative have not supplied a similar quality and at a sim- 
ilar price, we shall induce some retavlers to handle this Grain 
Corporation flour. i 


Therefore, I am justified in advising the American consuming public that this choice 
now is theirs: that in retail communities, they may buy this perfectly acceptable flour 
at about $1.50 for the eighth-barrel paper sack or they may pay about $2.00 or even 
more for their insistent selections of other special qualities. So far as this enterprise has 
now progressed, I am confirmed in my belief that a considerable section of our people 
have not been drawn into an orgy of thoughtless spending as charged against us all, 
that they value and practice thrift, and thank us for informing them of this oppor- 
tunity for their choice. 


United States Wheat Director. 


For further information write 


UNITED STATES GRAIN: CORPORATION 


FLOUR DIVISION 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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REATIVE GENIUS, whether it builds cathedrals or motor cars, is never 

satisfied; never at the end of its endeavor. Year by year the creative 
genius of the Apperson Brothers has enriched the motor car industry; 
mechanically and artistically. 


Creative genius made them the trail-blazers; the creators of the first side door 
car, the first double opposed motor, first float feed carburetor, first car with 
electric ignition. The marvelous Apperson motor of today, simplified with eighty 
less parts, is the culmination of Apperson creative genius in mechanics. 


Similarly, the car’s beauty of line and finish and appointments is the visible 
expression of that same creative ability. 


This year-by-year creation has produced results. The Apperson rushes from 
one mile an hour in high to a 4o-mile speed in 20 seconds; brakes to a dead 
stop from a 4o-mile speed in 4 seconds; turns on its 130-inch wheel base in a 


38 foot circle; has dependability that lives through the years—and economy 
of operation and upkeep. 


The surface beauty of the Apperson is apparent to every beholder, but the 


beauty of its performance must be experienced by personal contact: Drive 
an Apperson first—then decide. 


Dynamic America Demands Results—Apperson Produces Them 


APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE COMPANY. Kokomo, Ind. 


Export DEPARTMENT: Onze Hunprep West Firry-Seventu Street, New York City 
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rent, of course, by heart. p 
“What then,” Frenac was going on, “has 
}ppened in this? In brief the capitalist 
is again controlled—as he must—the one 
ywer of the worker, the power to strike. 
bw then,” he asked Spinner with a more 
an usual intensity of interest, “‘what is 
te answer to-day of the worker to this? 
Yhat is the only answer possible to him? 
xain it is the only one he has: It is a new 
sike. It is the strike against the strike 
»wer, isitnot? They forced this structure 
ewn upon the workers, this new extension 
/ capitalism through the craft union. Very 
sll, what then does the worker do? He 
fuses to deal with capitalism—either his 
ployer or the higher officers of his union. 
e strikes for himself—against his own 
vion—using his only power. 
|“ What is the great outcry to-day,’’ he 
‘ked, “by capitalists everywhere? Un- 
ithorized strikes, is it not? Every cap- 
alist newspaper is full of it. But what is 
is strike essentially? It is the strike of 
\e worker against his own delegated strike 
ywer. And what is this—this strike against 
ie strike power? It is practical anarchy, 
ie capitalists cry; and they are right— 
<cept they do not proceed far enough. It 
both practical and.theéoretical anarchy. 
- is their form of-society disintegrating 
aturally into anarchy. 
' “What has always been the weapon of 
ie weak,” he asked, considering this pro- 
hes more in detail, ‘against the strong; of 
1e slave, the child, the woman? It has 
een the power to elude, to escape, to trick. 
he lie, the trick—it is as truly Nature’s 
‘eapon as is the fist or claw. It functions 
l through the animal world—in the tricks 
f animals playing dead, and-so on. Very 
‘ell; we anarchists as the exponent of the 
eaker reserve this natural right to our- 
»lves always—and systematize it. We re- 
srve always to ourselves the right to strike, 
he right to refuse to deal with any power 
ir individual at any time or any place we 
lnoose; we refuse to give capital the con- 
iract right to our labor, upon which it can 
sund its processes in advance. At any 
ime we reserve the right to withdraw from 
his organization of his, and to throw the 
rganization into chaos when it suits us. 
ind we reserve the right, in doing this, to 
very form of trick and deceit and craft and 
ie, and what they will call treachery. We 
lestroy them and their society by our un- 
uthorized strikes—our spontaneous and 
ven organized state of general unreliabil- 
ty, which sooner or later must destroy 
heir so-called organized society.” 
Spinner nodded grimly, agreeing with 
1im, 


1 pen with board walls higher than a man’s 
nead and cedar posts as thick as a man’s 


‘eg set every four feet to support the 


olanking of the walls. As the horse stopped 
in the farmyard and Evered and his son 
alighted a sound came from this stall—a 
low, inhuman, monstrous sound, like the 
rumbling of a storm, like the complaint of 
a hungry beast, like the promise of evil 
things too dreadful for describing, the 
muffled roaring of Evered’s great red bull, 
disturbed by the sound ofa horse. John 
Evered stood still for an instant, listening. 
It was impossible for most men to hear 
that sound without an appalling tremor of 
the heart. But Evered himself gave no 
heed to it. He spoke to the horse. 

He said “Hush, now. Still.” 

The horse was as still as stone, yet it 
trembled as it had trembled at Will’s store. 
Evered gathered parcels from beneath the 
seat; and John, filled his arms with what 
remained. They turned toward the house 
together, the son a little behind the father. 

There was a light in the kitchen of the 
farmhouse; and a woman had come to the 
open door and was looking out toward 
them. She was silhouetted blackly by the 
light behind her. It revealed her figure as 
slim and pleasantly graven. The lamp’s 
rays turned her hair into an iridescent halo 
about her head. She rested one hand 
against the frame of the door; and her 
Hittes arm guided her body into graceful 

ines, 

She called to them in a low voice, “Do 
you need light?” 

Evered answered. “If you were out of 
the door there’d be light enough,” he said. 


kok on syndicalism, and this radical argu-. 
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““ Anarchy, in other words, is but a phi- 
losophy of the action of all Nature. To an 
infinite power it presents, to win, an In- 
finite elusiveness. It brings the unorgan- 
ized strike, the sabotage, the small day’s 
work, the general instinctive trickery of the 
weak—constantly growing here since the 
beginning of this war. It is through this 
process — the unauthorized strike, espe- 
cially—that you will obtain control of your 
American Federation of Labor. The leader 
of the craft union no longer can give the 
capitalist system, of which he is a part, the 
one thing the capitalist must have—a de- 
pendable contract for future labor supply 
on which to base his civilization. The 
craft-labor leader then is of no more use to 
the capitalist—no longer of interest to him. 
The worker in the union is against him 
obviously, by the declaration of his un- 
authorized strikes. The old craft-labor 
political machine then, without support 
from above or below, swings in the air like 
the coffin of Mohammed. It is nothing. 
And the radicals, the anarchist-syndicalists, 
at last obtain control—as they have in my 
own France.” 

Spinner laughed a thin laugh of interest 
and amusement. 

“You laugh!” said Frenac. »“‘So do I. 
And especially to see you and your col- 
leagues now at work. You possibilists, 
working now with these others, your nat- 
ural enemies in spite of themselves, they 
knowing always that you use in every pos- 
sible way every force which they start into 
action in their society now to destroy them- 
selves, yet must always walk along beside 
you. They make always agreements, tacit 
contracts of action with the men whom 
they know by principle make no contracts or 
agreements which they will keep with their 
enemies; who plan and work continually 
for a world without contracts, in which 
each man and woman will be free, without 
the bonds of contract, to go as far—and no 
farther—with any other man or woman as 


. the mutual interests of each may keep them 


together.” 

He stopped witha musing smile on his lips. 

‘““A bargain with an anarchist—a pos- 
sibilist anarchist! It is inconceivable in its 
terms. I know nothing so excruciating! 
And yet always they will make them with 
their enemies by force of circumstances!” 

He laughed with unaccustomed vigor, 
Spinner smiling his still smile while he 
did so. 

“What could be so amusing,” inquired 
the anarchist, ‘‘as now to see everywhere 
how you possibilists make one by one un- 
willing or unconscious stepping-stones of 
your enemies and their agreements as you 
mount toward your goal—to the new world 
which we shall hope soon at some time now 
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to see, where no man or woman is bound 
to any other man or woman; and no day to 
any other day, past or present, by the 
antique tyranny of contract—to the new 
world of anarchy?” 

He laughed again softly. 

“Yet they cannot see it—those others,” 
he said; ‘‘the capitalists least of all. They 
cannot conceive of a society not founded 
upon contract, so they are blind. In this— 
in every way. Most fortunately for us, 
for you possibilists. If they realized all— 
all the possibilities of advance they now 
offer you they would be less crude in other 
ways also; in their dealings with labor, in 
their effort to control its leaders. They 
would at least study with some concern 
and intelligence the fundamentals of the 
general situation, of which, outside of their 
own immediate concerns, they are now as 
ignorant as their ancestors fifty years ago, 
in the time of the hand forge and the vil- 
lage shoemaker.”’ 

Spinner smiled again, remembering his 
young friend the heir of the mines; his 
shrewdness in obtaining his own immediate 
desires; his apparent unconcern for gen- 
eral principles. 

“It is beautiful,” Frenac reasserted when 
they parted, “the position in which the 
possibilist now finds himself during and 
since the war.’’ 

Spinner recalled snatches of the theorist’s 
talk and prophecies often in the next few 
days, while he busied himself with his prep- 
arations for his change of scene, leading out 
of Chicago into the mine regions. 

Again, as he had feared, the insistence of 
Sonia for a greater and more active part— 
to go with him into the organizing field 
instead of remaining under cover here— 
came up now to annoy him. It. was an 
entirely impractical thing; her place was 
obviously still in Chicago. But she would 
not let the idea go. 

“T worked it out just as much as you 
did,” she insisted. ‘‘More. Why shouldn’t 
I get the chance to carry it out just as 
much?” 

“To get the public credit, you mean?” 
he said disagreeably, for her continual de- 
sire for public recognition grew more and 
more distasteful to him. “The glory?”’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t I? Why shouldn’t 
I have some of the glory too?” she asked 
baldly; “‘if that’s what you want to call it? 
As well as the hard work? Why shouldn’t 
T have some of the excitement, anyhow?” 

“And in the meanwhile who would stay 
here and watch this end?” he inquired. 

There was, of course, information to be 
had through the obvious and transparent 
mind of Mrs. Brown-Tucker—of the state 
of mind and developing sentiments of her 
brother. There was the touch with the 
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The woman lifted her hand to her lips in 
a hurt little gesture; and she stepped aside 
with no further word. She still stood thus, 
at one side of the door, when they came in. 
The lamplight fell full upon her, full upon 
her countenance. 

The woman’s face, the face of this 
woman whose body still bore youthful 
lines, was shocking. There were weary 
lines in it; there were shadows of pain be- 
neath the eyes; there was anguish in the 
mobile lips. The hair which had seemed 
like a halo showed now like a white gar- 
land; snow white, though it still lay heavy. 
and glossy as a girl’s. She was like a statue 
a sorrow; the figure of a sad and tortured 
ife. 

The woman was Evered’s second wife; 
Evered’s wife, Mary Evered. His wife, 
whom he had won in a courtship that was 
like red flowers in spring; whom he had 
made to suffer interminably, day by day, 
till suffering became routine and death 
would have been happiness;’ and whom— 
believe it or no—Evered had always and 
would forever love with a love that was 
like torment. There is set perversely in 
man and woman alike an impulse to tease 
and hurt and distress those whom we love. 
It is of this stuff that lovers’ quarrels are 
made; it is from this that the heartbreaks 
of the honeymoon are born. The men and 
women of the fairy tales, who marry and 
live happily ever after, are fairy tales them- 
selves; or else they never loved. For lov- 
ing, which is sacrifice and service and 
kindness and devotion, is also misunder- 
standing and distortion and perversity and 
unhappiness most profound. It is a part 


of love to quarrel: for the making-up is 
often so sweet it justifies the anguish of the 
conflict. Mary Evered knew this. But 
Evered had a stiff pride in him which would 
not let him yield; be he ever so deeply 
wrong he held his ground; and Mary was 
sick with much yielding. 

Annie Paisley, who lived in the next 
farm on the North Fraternity road, had 
given Mary Evered something to think 
about when Paisley died, the year before. 

For over Paisley’s very coffin Annie had 
said in a thoughtful, reminiscent way: 
“Yes, Mary; Jim ’uz a good husband to 
me for nigh on thirty year. A good per- 
vider, and a kind man, and a good father. 
He never drunk, nor ever wasted what 
little money we got; and we always had 
plenty to do with; and the children liked 
him. Kind to me, he was. Gentle.” Her 
eyes had narrowed thoughtfully. “But 
Mary,” she said, “you know I never liked 
him.” 

Mary Evered had been a girl of spirit 
and strength; and if she had not loved 
Evered she would never have stayed with 
him a year. Loving him she had stayed; 
and the bitter years rolled over her; stayed 
because she loved him, and because she— 
like her son—understood the heart of the 
man, and knew that through all his ruth- 
less strength and hard purpose with all his 
might he loved her. 

She said now in the kitchen: “‘You got 
the salt pork?”’ 

“Of course I got the salt pork,” Evered 
told her in a level tone that was like a whip 
across her shoulders. He dumped his par- 
cels on the table, pointed to one; and she 
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purposes of the I. W. W., which her con- 
nection there still maintained for him. 
There was the information of all kinds from 
the swiftly changing radical situation in 
Chicago, so impossible to secure accurately 
except from within. 

“What can you dowith those foreigners?” 
she persisted, not answering him, “whose 
languages you do not speak at all? I speak 
three at least which might be of use for 
you. You need me there—more than 
here!’’ 

“T can get along—don’t worry,” said 
Spinner. “I always have.” She annoyed 
him more and more. 

“You need me yourself—to take care of 
you. You know you never could take care 
of yourself,’ she still persisted, now bring- 
ing in the note of personal concern, of the 
relation of the woman to the man; which un- 
der the circumstances he found especially 
distasteful, but which, however, in spite of 
himself, forced him to some concessions, 

“T can do this,” he said, “later, when 
matters clear a little here. I believe I can 
fix it for you to come down. I'll try to.” 

She yielded her position reluctantly after 
this. promise. 

‘““Y ou have more dangers than one down 
there,” she said. “That gunman—that 
strangler Hecker you take with you—don’t 
take care of your health—against your own 
carelessness. See that you have decent 
warm clothes to wear.”’ 

She had been resentful apparently of that 
other man’s companionship on the trip ever 
since Spinner had told her he had sent word 
to him to come. But in the end she made 
no objection to Spinner’s plan for her— 
breaking down, as usual, in a last storm of 
weeping. They were bound together, of 
course, by no definite contract; merely by 
their mutual interests and work. Unfor- 
tunately the woman was very fond of 
Spinner, which of course brought in the 
complications natural to such a situation. 

There would be probably no such com- 
plications with the companion he was to 
take with him in his enterprise—the gun- 
man Hecker—out for the reéxcitement of 
a hardened nervous system in a new field 
of adventure. 

He was late in coming; only arrived in 
fact on the day of departure. But John 
Spinner was relieved when he saw that he 
had come. It seemed good to him—in 
spite of his own cold courage—to see again 
the round, broad, smiling face and merry 
reckless eyes of the bump-off man waiting 
before the train gate at the lower level of 
the dilapidated old station from which they 
took the night train together out of the 
field of intrigue into the field of possible 
violence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


took it up in a hurried furtive way and 
turned toward the stove. John laid down 
his bundles, and Evered said to him: “ Put 
the horse away.”’ The young man nodded, 
and went out into the farmyard. 

The horse still stood where Evered had 
bade it stand. John went to the creature’s 
head and laid his hand lightly on the vel- 
vety nose, and spoke softly; and after a 
moment the horse mouthed his hand with 
its lips. He took the bridle and led it 
toward the stable. There was a lantern 
hanging by the door, but he did not light it. 
The young man loved the still darkness 
of the night; there was some quality in the 
damp cool air which was like wihe to him. 
And he needed no light for what he had to 
do; he knew every wooden peg in the 
barn’s stout frame, blindfolded; for the 
barn and the farm had been his world for 
more than twenty years. 

Outside the stable door he stopped the 
horse and loosed the traces and led it out 
of the thills, which he lowered carefully to 
the ground. The horse turned, as of habit, 
to a tub full of water which stood beside 
the barn door; and while the creature 
drank John backed the buggy into the car- 
riage shed and propped up the thills with a 
plank. When he came to the stable door 
again the horse was waiting for him; and 
he heard its breath whir in a soundless 
whinny of greeting. He stripped away the 
harness expertly, hanging it on pegs against 
the wall, and adjusted the halter. Once, 
while he worked, the red bull in its closed 
stall on the farther side of the barn bel- 
lowed softly; and the young man called 

(Continued on Page 141) = 
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A MINIATURE MOVIE show- 
ing actual motion pictures of the 
sledge-test of Columbian Vises 
and an interesting booklet, ‘‘ Ac- 
tually Sledge-Tested’’, will be 
sent to any vise buyer who will 
write for them upon his business 
stationery. 
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Doing the Impossible—A Story of Success 


MONG the many examples which 
American business has given the 
world, there is no more significant 
story of success than the one which 
lies hidden in the phrase ‘“‘World’s 
largest makers of vises and anvils.” 


The fact of success is always con- 
spicuous enough—but the reason for 
it is often a mystery. It should not be. 


Success is always the fruition of 
intelligent effort and indomitable per- 
sistence in the pursuit of ideals. Be- 
fore there can be accomplishment there 
must be vision—and after vision, long, 
hard work. 

Five years ago there was not a 
malleable iron vise or a successful all- 
steel one-piece anvil or a non-crawling 
clamp in America. Three universally 
used tools of industry—vises, anvils, 
clamps—had not been radically im- 
proved in a hundred years. 

Yet out of one institution in five 
years of hard work have come the 
most far-reaching and radical im- 


provements that have ever been made 
in vises, anvils and clamps. Each was 
a true invention. 


Many manufacturers had tried to 
make a malleable tron vise and had 
failed.. Throughout the industry a 
malleable iron vise was considered a 
chimera, something impossible. Yet 
Columbian designers finally solved the 
problem by inventing the hollow jaw 
construction which permitted com- 


plete malleableizing of the iron. This 


construction (shown in the illustra- 
tion) is patented— Columbian Sledge- 
Tested Vises are the only malleable 
vises made and are twice as strong as 
cast iron. 


The all-steel one-piece anvil was 
another ideal which had occurred to 
more than one manufacturer. But 
all attempts to cast a steel anvil in 
one solid piece were failures until 
Columbian founders worked out the 
chilled-mold process and achieved the 
impossible for a second time. 


The Columbian Non-Crawling 
Clamp is the first clamp that will not 
crawl or cause the work to creep. Its 
principle is entirely new. In tight- 
ening the clamp the screw is not ro- 
tated but is forced straight downward 
by a wing-nut. Though the Colum- 
bian Clamp is the youngest of Co- 
lumbian products it seems likely soon 


to take its place with Columbian Vises" 


and Anvils as the largest selling make 
in the United States. 


Columbian improvements in vises, 
anvils and clamps are of practical, 
dollars-and-cents importance. They 
are radical improvements which in- 
crease the production value of the 
tools. 


Every type of vise or anvil used 
in metal and wood-working in- 
dustries and a wide range of sizes 
in C-clamps are included in the 
Columbian line. If you want the 
most modern vise or anvil or 
clamp, specify Columbian. 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY 


ee ere Me ey : 


CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
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JMOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN ANE SS 


The Ideal Five-Passenger Car 


THE 


It required only thirty days for our new satisfactory motor vehicles that has ever been 
five-passenger “Glenbrook” to establish itself developed for the road. 
» as one of the most popular cars on the By “Satisfactory,” we mean that it possesses all 
American market. the power and speed that a sane man could 
PF Now, its reputation has become International possibly desire. We mean that it offers the true 
and the demand from Great Britain alone is far luxuries of exquisite design, ample room, soft 
in excess of our export allotment. upholstering and velvety spring suspension—all 


these without the burden of excessive upkeep. 
The “Glenbrook” is a tremendous success— PRESP 


there can be no doubt about that. It has won It is, in a phrase, the Ideal five-passenger motor 
its way into the hearts and minds of the car—an incomparable investment in six-cylinder 
Motoring World almost over night. transportation. The logical recognition of this 

fact has resulted in a permanent demand that 
It has made more real friends, in a shorter space is World Wide. 


of time, than any other model ever produced 
by this Company. If you are at all familiar 
with Paige history, you will appreciate the 
significance of this statement. 


We predict that you are going to hear the 
“Glenbrook” referred to as the greatest dollar- 
for-dollar value on the American market. It 
possesses such obvious advantages over the 
There is, of course, a very definite reason for usual type of five-passenger car that this con- 
such universal endorsement of our new car. clusion would seem to be inevitable. 

You will find it in the single word, Performance, 
as expressed through a strictly modern power 
plant and chassis. 


However, you alone must be the judge of com- - 
parative values. We merely ask you to take 
one ride in the “Glenbrook” and form your 


The “Glenbrook” is not a racing car, though it own opinion. On this basis we are content to 
is easily capable of sixty miles per hour. What rest our case because we know that our three ~ 
is vastly more important, it is an utterly de- years of experimental work and testing have, 


pendable car—one of the most thoroughly indeed, produced the finest of all light sixes. 


SSS 

PAG E:-.D Eo -O:b i MO: F OR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT; Michigan 

a a eee 
Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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ohe beast in a tone that was at once 
ung and kindly. : 
e put the horse in its stall, tied the 
r rope, and stepped out into the open 
9 of the barn to pull down hay for the 
«ture. It was when he did so that he be- 
ue conscious that someone was near. He 
yd not have told how he knew; . but 
e was, of a sudden, a warmth and a 
idliness in the very air about him, so 
« his breath came a little more quickly. 
etood very still for a moment; and then 
so0ked toward the stable’door. His 
~ accustomed to the dark, discovered 
» She had come inside the barn and.was 
aling against the wall, watching him. 
eould see the dim white blur of her face 
e darkness; he could almost see the 
9 that lay always in her eyes for him. 
}: said quietly, ‘Hello, Ruth.” = 
jd she answered him, ‘‘ Hello, John.” 
*’ve got to pull down a little hay,” he 
i It was as though he apologized for 
toming at once to her side, 
“es,” she told him, and’ stood there 
): he finished tending. the-horse, 
\ien he had done he went toward her 
jy and stood before her, and she moved 
ile nearer to him,'so that he put’ his 
» awkwardly round her shoulders and 
«l her. He felt her lips move against 
felt her womanly and strong. ‘There 
«no passion in their caress; only an 
Jrard tenderness on his part, a deep 
e‘ion on hers. 
“m glad you came out,’”’-he said; and 
sodded against his shoulde?. - 
ley went into the barnyard, and his 
rvas about her waist. ; 
“’s warm to-night,” she told him. 
umer’s about here.’’ , 
1 nodded. ‘We'll have green peas by 
sourthif we don’t git a frost.” 
\ither of them wanted to get at once to 
»ouse. There was youth in them;: the 
i was no place for youth. ~She. was 
tMacLure, Mary Evered’ssister.- Not, 
‘at token, John Evered’s aunt; for 
1 Evered’s mother was dead, many 
gone, before Evered took Mary Mac- 
“or wife. A year ago old Bill MacLure 
lied and Ruth had come to live with 
ster. John had searce known her till 
r since then he found it impossible to 
listand how he had ever lived without 
ing her. She was years younger than 
ster, three years younger than John 
2d himself; and he loved her. 
‘'y erossed the barnyard to.the fence 
oked down into the shadowy pit of 
eiess where the swamp lay, half a mile 
) them. They rested their elbows on 
ip bar of the fence. Once or twice the 
| uttered in his stall a few rods away. 
could hear the champ of. the horse’s 
Jas the beast fed before sleeping; they 
l'hear.Eyered’s cows stirring in. their 
u. The night, was very still and warm, 
iyugh heaven brooded like a mother 
rhe earth. 
|: girl said at last, “Semler was here 
l\you were gone.” 
| young man asked slowly, “What 
Id him here?” 
ls was on his way home from fishing, 
‘lin the swamp stream.” 
Id he do anything down there?” 
lid seventeen. One of them:was thir- 
1 iches long. He wanted to leave some, 
ary wouldn’t let. him.” 
ly were silent for. a moment, then 
n Evered said, “Best not tell my 
i 
! girl cried under her breath, with an 
dent gesture of her hand, “I’m not 
0. ButI hate it. It isn’t fair. Mary 
thim to keep away. He bothers her.” 
Pan keep him away.” , 
vu did tell him not to come.” 
lan make him not come,”’’said John 
ti; and the girl fell silent, and said at 
_ He’s writing to her. Oh, J ohn, what 
se do? More than she has done?” 
I) See to’t he stays away,” the young 
Forsiged; and the girl’s hand fell on 


pase do,” she said, ‘‘He’s so unfair 


lan, > 

Lvish he would,”’ the: girl ‘said hotly. 

I m afraid he’d find some way to 

n Mary. He mustn’t know.” z 

f see Dane Semler,” John promised. 
he doorstep they kissed again. ‘Then 

‘jent into the house together. Evered 
by the lamp with his paper looked 
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up at them bleakly, but said noword. Mary 
Evered smiled at her sister, smiled at John. 
She loved her husband’s son, had loved 
him like a mother since she came to the 
house and found him, a boy not four years 
old, helping with the chores as a grown 
man might have done. She had found 
something pitiful in the strength and the 


reserve of the little fellow; and she had- 


mothered out of him some moments of 
softness and affection that would have sur-’ 
prised his father. 

There was a certain measure of reassur- 
ance in his eyes as he returned her smile. 
But when he had sat down across the table 
from his father, where she could not see 
his face, he became sober and very thought- 
ful. He was considering the matter of Dane 
Semler, : 

Iv 
Hoos word of the tragedy came to Will 

Bissell’s store at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the next day but one; and the 
manner of the coming was this: 

The day had been lowering and sultry; 
such a day as Fraternity was accustomed 
to expect in mid-August, when the sun was 
heavy on the land and the air was murky 
with sea fogs blown in from the bay. A 
day when there seemed to be a malignant 
spirit in the very earth itself; a day when 
to work was torment, and merely to move 
about was sore discomfort. A day when 
dogs snarled at their masters, and masters 
cursed at their dogs; when sullen passions 
boiled easily to the surface, and ‘tempers 
were frayed to the last splitting strand. 

No breath of air was stirring as the eve- 
ning came down. Thesun had searceshown 
itself all day; the coming of night was indi- 
cated only by a growing obscurity, by a 
thickening of the murky shadows in the 
valleys and the gray clouds that hid the 
hills. Men slighted their evening chores, 
did them hurriedly or not at all, and made 
haste to get into the open air. From the 
houses of the village they moved toward 
Will’s store; and some of them stopped on 
the bridge above the brook, as though the 
sound of running water below them had 
some cooling power; and some climbed the 
little slope and sat on the high steps of the 
store. They talked little or none, spoke in’ 
monosyllables when they spoke at all. 
They were too hot and weary and uncom- 
fortable for talking. 

No one seemed to be in any hurry. The 
men moved slowly; the occasional wagon 
or buggy that drove into town came at a 
walk; even the automobiles seemed to 
move with a sullen reluctance. So it was 
not surprising that the sound of a horse’s 
running feet coming along the Liberty 
road should quickly attract their ears. 

They heard it first when the horse topped 
the rise above the mill, almost a mile away. 
The horse was galloping. The sounds were 
hushed while the creature dipped into a 
hollow, and rang more loudly when it 
climbed a nearer knoll and came on across 
the level meadow road toward the town. 
The beat of its hoofs was plainly audible; 
and men asked each other whose horse it 
was, and what the hurry might be; and one 
or two, more energetic than the rest, stood 
up to get a glimpse of the road by which 
the beast was coming. 

Just before it came into their sight they 
heard it stop galloping and come on at a 
trot; and a moment later horse and rider 
came in sight, and every man saw who it 
was. 

Jean Bubier exclaimed, “It is M’sieu’ 
Semler.” 

And Judd echoed, “Dane Semler. Ina 
hell of a hurry too.’’ 

Then the man pulled his horse to a stand 
at the foot of the store steps and swung 
off. He had been riding bareback; and he 
was in the garments which he was accus- 
tomed to wear when he went fishing along 
the brooks, They all knew him; for though 
he was a man of the cities he had been ac- 
customed to come to Fraternity in June for 
a good many years. They knew him, but 
did not particularly like him. There was 
something of patronage in the man’s atti- 
tude, and they knew this and resented it. 

Nevertheless, one or two of them an- 


, Swered his greeting. For the rest, they 


studied him with an acute and painful 
curiosity. There was some warrant for 
their curiosity. Semler, usually an im- 
maculate man, was hot ‘and dusty and 
disordered; his face was white; his eyes 
were red and shifting, and there was an 
agonized haste in his bearing which he was 
unable to hide. 

He. asked, almost as his foot touched 
ground, “Anyone here gota car?” 
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Two or three of the men had come in 
automobiles; and one, George Tower, an- 
swered, ‘‘Sure.’’ 

Tower was a middle-aged man of the 
sort that remains perpetually young; and 
he had recently acquired a swift and power- 
ful roadster of which he was mightily 
proud. It was pride in this car, more than 
a desire to help Dane Semler, that prompted 
his answer. 

Semler took a step toward him and low- 
ered. his voice a little. “I’ve had bad 
news,’’- he said. ‘How long will it take 
you to get me to town?” 

That was a drive of ten or a dozen miles, 
over roads none. too good. 

Tower answered promptly: ‘‘Land you 
there in twenty minutes.’ . 

“Tl give you a dollar for every minute 
you do it under half an hour,’’:said Semler 
swiftly; and Tower got to his feet. 

““Where’s your grip?” he asked. 

Semler shook his head. ‘I’m having 
that sent on. Can’t wait. I’m ready to 
start now.” He looked toward the men on 
the steps. ‘‘Some of you take care of the 
Bee, he said quickly. ‘‘Garvey will send 
or it.” 

Garvey was the farmer at whose house 
Semler had been staying. Will Bissell took 
the horse’s .bridle and promised to stable 
the beast till Garvey should come. Tower 
was already in his car; Semler jumped in 
beside him. They were down the hill and 
across the bridge in a diminuendo roar of 
noise as the roadster, muffler cut out, rock- 
eted away toward town. Two or three of 
the men got to their feet to watch them go, 
sat down again when they were out of 
sight. 

There was a moment’s thoughtful silence 
before someone said, ““What do you make 
o’ that? Semler in some hurry, I’d say.” 

Jean Bubier laughed alittle. ‘‘Onedamn’ 
hurry,’’ he agreed. 

“Like something was after him—or he 
was after someone.” 

Judd the mean cackled to himself. ‘By 
Gad,” he cried, ‘‘I’ll bet Evered’s got on to 
him. I’ll bet Evered’s after that man. No 
wonder he run.”’ 

The other men looked at Judd, and they 
shifted uncomfortably. Will Bissell had 
gone round to stable the horse; Lee Motley 
had not yet come to the store, nor had Jim 
Saladine. Lacking these three there was 
no one to silence Judd, and the man might 
have gone on to uglier speech. 

But he was silenced, and silenced by so 
inconsiderable a person as Zeke Pitkin. 
Zeke drove up just then, drove hurriedly; 
and they saw before he stopped his horse 
that he was shaking with excitement. 

He cried out, “‘Hain’t you heard?” 

Judd answered, “Heard what? What 
ails you, Zeke?”’ 

Pitkin scarce heard him, he was so intent 
on crying out his dreadful news. It came 
in a stumbling burst of half a dozen words. 

“Evered’s red bull’s killed Mis’ Evered,”’ 
he stammered. 


VERED’S red bull was a notorious and 

dangerous figure in the countryside. 
As tall at the shoulder as a small man, it 
was like some primordial monster of the 
forests, and full as fierce of temper. Evered 
had bought it two years before, and 
two men on horseback, with ropes about the 
creature’s neck, brought it from town to 
his farm. Evered himself, there to receive 
it, scowled at their precautions. There was 
a ring in the monstrous beast’s nose; and 
to this ring Evered snapped a six-foot stick 
of ash, seasoned and strong. Holding the 
end of this stick he was able to control the 
bull; and heset himself toteachitfear. That 
he succeeded was well enough attested. 
The bull did fear him, and with reason. 
Nevertheless, Evered took no chances with 
the brute, and never entered its stall with-: 
out first snapping his ash stick fast to the 
nose ring. Those who watched at such 
times said that the bull’s red eyes burned 
red and redder so long as Evered was near; 
and they were apt to warn the man to take 
care. But Evered paid no heed to their 
warnings; or seemed to pay no heed. 

The bull had never harmed a human be- 
ing, because it had never found the oppor- 
tunity. Men and women and children 
shunned it, kept well away from its stout- 
fenced pasture or its high-boarded pen or 
its stall. The creature was forever roaring 
and bellowing; and when the air was still 
its clamor carried far across the country- 
side and frightened children and women, 
and made even men pause to listen and to 
wonder whether Evered’s bull was loose at 
last. Small boys used to come and take a 
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fearsome joy from watching the brute; and 
at first they liked to tease the bull, pelting 
it with sticks and stones. Till one day they 
came—Jimmy Hills, and Will Motley, and 
Joe Suter, and two or three besides—with 
a setter pup of Lee Motley’s at their heels, 
The pup watched their game, and wished 
to take a hand, so slipped through the fence 
to nip at the great bull’s heels; and the 
beast wheeled and pinned the dog against 
the fence with its head like a ram, and then 
trod the pup into a.red pudding in the soft 
earth, while Will Motley shrieked with rage 
and sorrow-and fear. 

Evered heard them that day, and came 
down with a whip and drove them away; 
and thereafter a boy who teased the pa 

n 
the tale of what the brute had done to that 
setter pup was told and retold in every 
farmhouse*in the town. 

Evered, even while he mastered the bull 
and held it‘slave, took pains to maintain 
his dominance. The stall which housed it 
was stout enough to hold an elephant; the 
board-walled, pen *outside the stall was 
doubly braced with cedar posts set five feet 
underground; and*even the half-mile pas- 
ture in which, now and then, he allowed 
the brute to-range, had a double fence, of 
barbed-wire inside and stone wall without. 

This pasture ran along the road and bent 
at right angles to work down to the edge of 
the swamp. “It was, as has been said, about 
a half mile long;. but it was narrow, never 
more than a few rods wide. It formed the 
southern: boundary of Evered’s farm; and 
no warning signs were heeded to keep tres- 
passers from crossing this area. When the 
bull was loose here. it sometimes ranged 
along*thefence that paralleled the road, 
tossing its: great head° and snorting and 
muttering at people:who passed by, so that 
they were apt to hurry their pace and leave 
the brute behind. ~ 

It was timid Zeke Pitkin, on his way 
to North Fraternity, who saw the bull 
break its fence on the afternoon that Mary 
Evered: was: killed. Zeke did not usually 
take the road past *Evered’s place, because 
he did not like to pass under the eye of the 
bull. But on this day he was in some haste: 
and he thought it likely the bull would be 
stalled-and out of sight, and on that chance 
took the short hill road to his destination. 

When*he approached Evered’s farm he 
began to hear the bull muttering and roar- 
ing in some growing. exasperation. But it 
was then too: lateto turn back without 
going far out of his way, so he pressed on 
until he came in sight of the pasture and 
saw the beast, head high, tramping up and 
down along the fence on the side away from 
the road. Zeke was glad the bull was on 
that side, and hurried his horse, in a furtive 
way, hoping the bull would not mark his 
passing. 

When he came up to where the brute was 
he saw that the bull was watching some- 
thing in Evyered’s woodlot, beyond the 
pasture; and Zeke tried to see what it was. 
At first he could not see; but after a mo- 
ment a dog yapped there, and Zeke caught 
a glimpse of it; a half-bred terrier from 
some adjacent farm, roving the woods. 

The dog yapped; and the bull roared: 
and the dog, its native impudence impelling 
it, came running toward the pasture, and 
began to dance up and down, just beyond 
the bull’s reach, barking in a particularly 
shrill and tantalizing way. 

Zeke yelled to the dog to be off; but the 
dog took his yell for encouragement, and 
barked the harder; and then Zeke saw a 
thing which made him turn cold. 

He saw the bull swing suddenly, with all 
its weight, against the high wire fence; and 
he saw one of the posts sag and give way, 
and another smashed off short. So, quicker 
than it takes to tell it, the bull was floun- 
dering across the barbed wires, roaring with 
the pain of them, and. Zeke saw it top the 
wall, tail high and head down, and charge 
the little dog. 

Zeke might have tried to drive the bull 
back into its pasture; but that was a task 
for a bold man, and Zeke was not bold. He 
whipped his horse and drove on to warn 
Evered; and when he looked back from the 
top of the hill the bull and the dog had 
disappeared into the scrub growth of alder 
and hardwood along a little run that led 
down to the swamp. He whipped his horse 
again, and turned into the road that led to 
Evered’s farmhouse. 

When he got to the farmhouse there was 
no one at home; and after he had convinced 
himself of this Zeke drove away again, plan- 
ning to stop at the first neighboring farm 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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leave word for Evered. But after a 
ter of a mile or so he met the butcher, 
n stopped him and told him that the bull 
aloose in his woodlot. — 
vered asked a question or two; but 
es yoluble answers made him impa- 
e, and he left the other and hurried on. 
tiome he stabled his horse, got his ash 
ge With the snap on the end, and as an 
‘thought went into the house for his 
slver. He had no illusions about the 
, he knew the beast was dangerous. 
‘hile he was in the house he marked 
» his wife was not there, and wondered 
he she was, and called to her, but got no 
ver. He knew that John and Ruth 
Lure, his wife’s sister, were in the 
«ard on the other side of the farm from 
asture and woodlot; and he decided 
«his wife must have gone to join them 
«. So with the revolver in his pocket 
.the stave in his hand Evered went 
yi past the barn and through the bars 
tthe woodlot. Somewhere in the thick- 
selow him he expected to find the bull. 
sould hear nothing, so he understood 
athe little dog which had caused the 
» le had either fled or been killed by the 
a. He hoped for the latter; for he was 
-npatient man, and angered at the 
2 incident. Also, the sultry heat of 
eay had irked him; irked him so that 
id cursed to himself because his wife 
“10t at home when he wished to speak 
Ir. 
[ this impatient mood he began to work 
y through the woodlot. He went care- 
| knowing the treacherous temper of 
sorute he was hunting. He passed 
sgh a growth of birches along a little 
aind across a rocky knoll, and through 
1 birches, and so came out upon the 
y shelf of his farm, a quarter of a mile 
7 the house, and halfway down to the 
rirs of the swamp. 
E remembered, when he had come thus 
, hat there was a spring in the hillside 
ile below him, with two or three old 
eabove it, and some clean grass be- 
et. His wife occasionally came here in 
: ‘ternoon, when her work was done, to 
id read or rest or give herself to her 
whts. Evered knew of this habit of 
¢ but till this moment he had forgotten 
he spot was cool, it caught what air 
stirring. He had a sudden conviction 
the might be there now; and the idea 
ied him. He was angry with her be- 
i by coming down here she had put 
sf in a dangerous position. He was 
1 with her because he was worried 
i her safety. This was a familiar re- 
ii of the man’s irascible temperament. 
crears before, when Mary Evered took 
1 bed for some three weeks’ time with 
1was near being pneumonia, Evered 
lieen irritable and morose and sullen 
ishe was on her feet again. Unwilling 
“ufess his concern for her, he expressed 
(soncern by harsh words and scowls 
Witter taunts, till his wife wept in 
i misery. His wife whom he loved 
yin misery because of him. 
lis it was now with him. He was 
i she had come to the spring; he was 
u the bull would come upon her there; 
| ecause he was afraid for her he was 
T with her for coming. 
went forward across the level rocky 
ud, eyes and ears alert; and so came 
itly atop a little rise from which he 
look down to the spring. And at 
the saw the man stopped stock-still, 
1 the fires of hell flared up in his heart 
felt his whole body burn like a flam- 
aber. 
wife was there; she was sitting on a 
pe rock a little at one side of the 
t. But that was not all; she was not 
« A man sat below her, a little at one 
,00king up at her and talking ear- 
J; and Mary Evered’s head was droop- 
i thought as she listened. 
‘red knew the man. The man was 
“Semler. Dane Semler and his wife, 
‘ter here, talking so quietly. 
y did not see him. Their backs were 
im, and they were oblivious and 
ed. Evered stood still for a moment; 
lke was so shaken by the fury of his 
‘hger that he could not stand, and he 
ed on one knee and knelt there, 
ng them. And the blood boiled in 
»nd the pulse pounded in his throat, 
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given over to the ugliest of angers, to the 
black and tempestuous fury of jealousy. 

He did not stop to wonder, to guess the 
meaning of the scene before him. He did 
not wish to know its explanation. If he had 
thought soberly he must have known there 
was no wrong in Mary Evered. But he did 
not think soberly; he did not think at 
all. He gave himself to fury. Accustomed 
to yield to anger as a man yields to alcohol, 
accustomed to debauches of rage, Evered 
in this moment loosed all bounds on him- 
self. He hated his wife as it is possible to 
hate only those whom we love; he hated 
Dane Semler consumingly, appallingly. He 
was drunk with it, shaking with it; his 
lips were so hot it was as though they 
smoked with rage, 

The man and the woman below him did 
not move. He could eatch, through the 
pounding in his own ears, the murmur of 
their voices. Semler spoke quickly, rap- 
idly, lifting a hand now and then in an 
appealing gesture; the woman, when she 
spoke at all, lifted her head a little to look 
at the man, and her voice was very low. 
Evered did not hear their words; he did. 
not wish to. The very confidence and ease 
and intimacy of their bearing damned them. 
unutterably in his eyes. 

He was like a figure of stone, there on the 
knoll just above them. It seemed impos- 
sible that they could remain unconscious of 
his presence there. The unleashed demons 
in the man seemed to ery out, they were 
almost audible. 

But the two were absorbed; they saw 
nothing and heard nothing; nothing save 
each other. And Evered above them, a 
concentrated fury, was as absorbed and 
oblivious as they. His whole being was so 
focused in attention on these two that he 
did not see the great red bull until it came 
ponderously round a shoulder of the hill, 
not thirty paces from where the man and 
woman sat together. He did not see it then 
until they turned their heads that way, 
until they came swiftly to their feet, the 
man with a cry; the woman in a proud and 
courageous silence. 

The bull stood still, watching them. And 
in the black soul of Evered an awful triumph 
leaped and screamed. His ash stave was 
beside him, his revolver was beneath his 
hand. There was time and to spare. 

He flung one fist high and brought it 
smashing down. It struck a rock before 
him and crushed skin and knuckles till the 
blood burst forth. But Evered did not 
even know. There was a dreadful exulta- 
tion in him. 

He saw the bull’s head drop, saw the vast 
red bulk lunge forward, quick as light; saw 
Semler dodge like a rabbit, and run, shriek- 
ing, screaming like a woman; saw Mary 
Evered stand proudly still—asg still . : 

In the last moment Evered flung himself 
on the ground; he hid his face in his arms. 
And the world rocked and reeled round 
him so that his very soul was shaken. 

Face in his arms there, the man began 
presently to weep like a little child, 
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FTER an interval, which seemed like a 
very long’ time, but was really only a 
matter of seconds, Evered got to his feet, 
and with eyes half averted started down 
the knoll toward the spring. 

Yet even with averted eyes he was able 
to see what lay before him; anda certain 
awed wonder fell upon the man, so that he 
was shaken, and stopped for a moment 
still. And there were tremorous move- 
ments about his mouth when he went on. 

His wife’s body lay where it had been 
flung by the first blunt blow of the red bull’s 
awful head. But—this was the won- 
der of it—the red bull had not trampled 
her. The beast stood above the woman’s 
body now, still and steady; and Evered 
was able to see that there was no more 
murder in him. He had charged the woman 
blindly; but it was now as though, having 
struck her, he knew who she was and was 
sorrowing. It was easy to imagine an al- 
most human dejection in the posture of the 
huge beast. 

And it was this which startled and awed 
Evered; for the bull had always been, to 
his eyes, an evil and a murderous force, 

A few feet from where the woman’s body 
lay Evered stopped and looked at the bull; 
and the bull stood quite still, watching 
Evered without hostility, Evered found it 
hard to understand. 

He turned to one side and knelt beside 
his wife’s body; but this was only for an 
instant. He saw at once that she was dead, 
beyond chance or questiun. There was no 
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blood upon her, no agony of torn flesh; her 
garments were a little rumpled, and that 
was all. The mighty blow of the bull had 
been swift enough, and merciful. She lay a 
little on her side, and her lips were twisted 
in a little smile, not unhappily. 

Evered at this time was not conscious of 
feeling anything at all. His mind was clear 
enough; his perceptions were never more 
acute. But his emotions seemed to be in 
abeyance, He looked upon his wife’s body 
and felt for her neither the awful hate of the 
last minutes nor the torturing love of the 
years that were gone. He looked simply to 
see if she were dead; and she was dead. So 
he took off his coat and made of it a pillow 
for her, and laid her head upon it, and com- 
posed her where she lay. And the great red 
bull stood by, with that unbelievable hint 
of sorrow and regret in its bearing; stood 
still as stone, and watched so quietly. 

Evered did not think of Semler; he had 
scarce thought of the man at all, from the 
beginning. When he was done with his 
wife he went to where the bull stood, and 
snapped his ash stave fast to the creature’s 
nose. The bull made no move, neither 
backed away nor snorted nor jerked aside 
its vast head. And Evered, his face like a 
stone, led the beast to one side and up the 
pape and through the woodlot toward the 

arm. 

As he approached the barn he turned to 
one side and came to the boarded pen out- 
side the bull’s stall. He led the beast inside 
this pen, loosed the stave from the nose 
ring, and stepped back outside the gate. 
Watching for a moment he saw the red 
bull walk slowly across the pen‘and go into 
its stall; and once inside it turned round 
and stood with its head in the doorway of 
the stall, watching him. 

He made fast the gate, then passed 
through the barn and approached the 
kitchen door. Ruth, his wife’s sister, came 
to the door to meet him. His face was 
steady as a rock; there was no emotion in 
the man. Yet was there something about 
him which appalled the girl. 

She asked huskily, “Did you get the bull 
in? I heard him, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” said Evered. “He’s in.” 

“T heard him bellowing,” she explained. 
“And then I saw a man run up across the 
side field to the road.’’ 

“That was Semler,” Evered explained 
coldly. ‘“‘Dane Semler. He was afraid of 
the bull.” 

“T was worried,” the girl persisted tim- 
idly, not daring to say what was in her 
mind. “I was worried—worried about 
Mary.” 

“The bull killed her,” said Evered; and 
passed her and went into the kitchen. 

Ruth backed against the wall to let him 
go by; and she pressed her two hands to 
her lips in a desperate frightened way; and 
her eyes were wide and staring with horror. 
She stared at the man, and her hands held 
back the clamor of her grief. She stared at 
him as at a monstrous thing, while Evered 
washed his hands at the sink and dried 
them on the roller towel, and combed his 
hair before the clean mirror hanging on the 
wall. There was a dreadful deliberation 
about his movements. 

After a moment the girl began to move; 
she went by little sidewise steps as far as 
the door, and then she leaped out into the 
barnyard, and the screams poured from her 
in a frenzy of grief that was half madness. 
Evered turned at the first sound and 
watched her run, still screaming, across the 
barnyard to the fence; and he saw her 


-fumble fruitlessly with the topmost bars, 


and at last scramble awkwardly over the 
fence itself in her stricken haste. She was 
still crying out terribly as she disappeared 
from his sight in the direction of the wood- 
lot and the spring. 

Evered watching her said to himself bit- 
terly: “She knew where Mary was; knew 
where to look for her.’ 

He flung out one hand in a weak gesture 
of despair that came strangely from so 
harshly strong a man; and he began to 
move aimlessly about the kitchen, not 
knowing what he did. He took a drink at 
the pump; he changed his shoes for barn- 
yard boots; he cut tobacco from a plug and 
filled his pipe and forgot to light it; he 
stood in the door, the cold pipe in his teeth, 
and stared out across his farm; and his 
teeth set on the pipestem till it cracked and 
roused him from his own thoughts. 

Then he heard someone running, and his 
son, John Evered, came from the direction 
of the orchard, and flung a quick glance at 
his father, and another into the kitchen at 
his father’s back. 
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Evered looked at him, and the young 
man, panting from his run, said, ‘‘I heard 
Ruth ery out. What’s happened, father?” 

Evered’s tight lips did not stir for a mo- 
ment; then he took the pipe in his hand, 
and he said stiffly, ‘“The red bull killed 
Mary.” 

They were accustomed to speak of 
Evered’s second wife as Mary when they 
spoke together. John, though he loved her, 
had never called her mother. He loved her 
well; but theblood tie was strong in him, 
and he loved his father more. At his 
father’s word now he stepped nearer the 
older man, watching, sensing something of 
the agony behind Evered’s simple state- 
ment; and their eyes met and held for a 
little. 

Then Evered said, “She was with Dane 
Semler at the spring.’ 

The gentler lines of his son’s face slowly 
hardened into a likeness of his own. The 
young man asked, “‘Where’s Semler?” 

“Ran away,’ said Evered. 

“JT had wanted a word with him.” 

Evered laughed shortly; and it was al- 
most the first time that John had ever seen 
him laugh, so that the sight was shocking 
and terrible. Then the older man turned 
back into the house. 

John followed him and asked quickly, 
“Tt was at the spring?” 

“Yes. The bull broke down his fence to 
get at a dog.” 

““We must bring her home,” the son sug- 
gested quietly. “Where is Ruth?” 

“Down there,”’ Evered told him. 

John turned to the door again. “We'll 
bring her home,’’ he said; and Evered saw 
the young man go swiftly across the farm- 
yard and vault the fence and start at an 
easy run in the direction Ruth had gone. 

Evered stayed in the house alone for a 
moment; and when he could bear to be 
alone no longer he went out into the farm- 
yard. As he did so Zeke Pitkin drove in, 
on his way back from that errand in North 
Fraternity. 

The bleak face of Evered appalled the 
timid man and frightened him; and he 
stammered apologetically: ‘“W-wondered 
if you got the b-bull in.” 

“Yes,” said Evered; 
killed Mary.” 

Zeke stared at Evered ‘with a face that 
was a mask of terror for a moment, and 
Evered stood still, watching him. Then 
Pitkin gathered the reins clumsily, and 
clumsily turned his horse, so sharply that 
his wagon was well-nigh overthrown by the 
cramped wheel. When it was headed for 
the road he lashed out with the whip, and 
the horse leaped forward. Evered could 
hear it galloping out to the main road, and 
then to the left, toward Fraternity. 

“Town’ll know in half an hour,” he said 
half to himself. 

The man was still in a stupor, his emo- 
tions numb. But he did not want to be 
alone. After a moment he went out into 
the stable and harnessed the horse to his 
light wagon and started down a wood road 
toward the spring. The wagon would serve 
to bring his wife’s body home. 

The vehicles on a Fraternity farm are 
there for utility, almost without exception. 
Evered had a mowing machine, a rake, a 
harrow, a sledge, a single-seated buggy and 
this light wagon. He was accustomed to 
take the wagon when he went butchering; 
and it had served to haul the carcasses of 
any number of sheep or calves or pigs or 
steers from farm to market. He had no 
thought that he was piling horror on horror 
in taking this wagon to bring home his 
wife’s body. 

He laid a double armful of hay in the 
bed of the wagon before he started; and 
he himself walked by the horse’s head, 
easing it over the rough places. The wood 
road which he followed would take him 
within two or three rods of the spring. 

John Evered, going before his father, 
had found Ruth MacLure passionately sob- 
bing above the body of her sister. And at 
first he could not bring himself to draw 
near to her; he was held by some feel- 
ing that to approach her would be sacrilege. 
There had been such a love between the 
sisters as is not often seen; there was a 
spiritual intimacy between them, a sym- 
pathy of mind and heart akin to that some- 
times marked between twins. John knew 
this; he knew all that Ruth’s grief must be. 
And so he stood still, a little ways off from 
her, and waited till the tempest of her grief 
should pass. 

When she was quieter he spoke to her; 
and at the sound of his voice the girl 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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~ Remy Starting, Lightin, 
Assures Dependabl 


und lenition 
Winter Performance 


fie faithful family car has stood for hours deep in snow with cold winds blowing 
ud the mercury hovering around zero. But the folks leave for their visit with 
j2 utmost confidence that the car will start and take them to their destination 
id back safely and in comfort. Why? Because it’s Remy equipped. 

‘is confidence is based on their experience 


ht the Remy system works in the winter 
ye and that through its thermostat-equipped 
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properly charged. For all year around satis- 
faction—for comfortable assurance of unfail- 
ing service—see that your new car is Remy 


eerator the storage battery is always kept equipped. 


eel In Winter, the thermostat makes In Summer, the thermostat makes aa coh 
5 the generator output high to keep the generator output low to pre- poe KW) = 
the battery charged. vent over-charging the battery. ——— 

REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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STARTING LIGHTING IGNITIO 
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‘he Motovsh 
the Thine 


HE performance oly your. ‘truck j is primarily a question of ‘power. 


To start a big over-load, to keep moving over the rutted Tone of be woods, to 
pull through a stretch of deep sand, or to a out of some i of this 
requires power—in fact excess power 


This excess power you will alw ys get from the Flerchell Spillman Motor : 
- motor designed and built to mee 8 ivons of load and road. 


That's why builders of trucks. in ‘increasing, number favor Henge Spillman 
Motors. _ _ _ 


Builders ov ii h grade motors since nineteen hundred — 


" of the Field” 


“he HERSCHELL= SPILLMAN MOTOR. CO. 
North “Tonawanda, NY. 


(Continued from Page 145) 
ied to face him, still kneeling; and 
were no more tears in her. He was 
ened at the stare of challenge in her 
© He said quickly, “It’s me.” . 
s) shook her head as though something 
rd her sight. “I thought it was your 
h’,” she told him, and there was a 
« condemnation in her tone. 
in said, “You mustn’t blame him.” 
‘e’s not even sorry,” she explained 
), thoughtfully. 
2 is,’ John insisted. “You never 
stood him. He loved her so.’’ 
} flung her head to one side impa- 
“7 and got to her feet, brushing at her 
svith her sleeve, fumbling with her 
rcomposing her countenance. ‘“‘It’s 
sg dark,” she said. ‘‘We must take 
lme.” 
fnodded. “I'll carry her,’ he said; 
-e erossed and bent above the dead 
na, and looked at her for a moment 
ny. The girl, watching him, saw in the 
-rength of his features a likeness to 
ther that was suddenly terrible and 
sing. 
b Piiderea: and when he would 
eifted her sister’s body she cried out 
sisionate hysterical protest, ‘Don’t 
»her! Don’t touch her! You shan’t 
> her, John Evered!”’ 
91 looked at her slowly; and with that 
‘nderstanding which was the birth- 
if the man he said, ‘‘You’re blaming 
4.” 
Ys, yes,” she cried, “I am.” 
lwas never his fault,”’ he said. 
I: kept that red, killing brute about,” 
motested. ‘Oh, he killed her, he killed 
» he killed my sister, John.’”’ 
Jat is not fair,”’ he told her. 
ereshe could answer they both hushed 
} sound of the approaching wagon; 
lyered came toward them, leading the 
é¢and he turned it and backed the 
c in below the spring. 
ty did not speak to him, nor he to 
n But when he was ready he went 
1| the dead woman to lift her into the 
0 bed; and Ruth pushed between 
nind cried: “‘You shan’t touch her! 
ian’t touch her, ever!’’ 
ved looked at her steadily; and after 
ent he said, “Stand to one side.” 
h girl wished to oppose him; but it 
«tribute to his strength that even in 
tment the sheer will of the man over- 
edher. Shemoved aside; and Evered 
jais wife’s body with infinite gentle- 
id disposed it upon the fragrant hay 
iwagon bed. He put the folded coat 
noeneath his wife’s head as a pillow, 
iigh she were only sleeping. 
i with no word to them he took the 
é rein and started to lead it toward 
rid and up the hill. And Ruth and 
after a moment, followed a little 
n. 
In they came up into the open, out of 
sittering trees, a homing crow flying 
lad toward its roost saw them. It 
hve been that the wagon roused some 
“y in the bird, offered it some prom- 
t any rate the black thing circled on 
tying, and lighted in the road along 
[they had come, and hopped and 
\. behind them as they went slowly up 
1, toward the farm. 
1 saw the bird and shuddered; and 
iyent back and drove it into flight; 
took earth again, farther behind them. 
‘lowed them insistently up the hill; 
‘vas still there, a dozen rods away, as 
‘ought Mary Evered home. 
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JEN they came into the farmyard 
ight was falling. In the west the 
sll showed bright and warm; and 
1 this brilliant sky the hills were 
land deeper purple in the distance. 
ivalleys mists were rising and black 
sf night were forming beneath these 
s. and while Evered bore his wife’s 
‘ito the house and laid it on the bed 
pare room these pools rose and rose 
ley topped the hills and overflowed 
v:ld with darkness. The air was still 
il heavy, as it had been all day; and 
try sky which had intensified the 
* the sun served now to hide the 
1 hen it grew dark it was as dark as 


iolackness seemed tangible, as though 

might catch it in his hand. 

1} stayed beside her sister; but John 
re in the stove while Evered sat by 
calm, and he made coffee and fried 

k and boiled potatoes. There were 
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cold biscuits which Mary Evered had made 
that morning, and doughnuts from the 
crock in the cellar. When the supper was 
ready he called Ruth; and she came. The 
most tragic thing about death is that it 
accomplishes so little. The dropping of 
man or woman into the pool of the infinite 
is no more than the dropping of a pebble 
into a brook. The surface of the pool is as 
calm, a little after, as it was before. Thus, 
now, save that Mary was not at the table, 
their supping together was as it had always 
been. And after they had eaten they must 
go with the familiarity of long habit about 
their evening chores. Ruth washed the 
dishes; John and his father fed the beasts 
and milked the cows; and when they came 
in John turned the separator while Ruth 
attended to the milk and put away, after- 
ward, the skim milk and the cream. 

By that time two or three neighbors had 
come in, having heard of that which had 
come to pass. There was genuine sorrow 
in them, for Mary Evered had been a 
woman to be loved; but there was also the 
ugly curiosity native to the human mind; 
and there was speculation in each eye as 
they watched Evered and John and Ruth. 
They would discuss, for days to come, the 
bearing of each one of the three on that 
black night. 

For Evered the man was starkly silent, 
saying no word. He sat by the table, eyes 
before him, puffing his pipe. Ruth stayed 
by her sister as though some instinct of 
protection kept her there. John talked 
with those who came, told them a little. 
He did not mention Semler’s part in the 
tragedy. 

He said simply that the bull had broken 
loose; that Mary Evered was by the spring, 
where she liked to go; that the bull came 
upon her there. 

They asked morbidly whether she was 
trampled and torn; and they seemed dis- 
appointed when he told them that she was 
not, that even the terrible red bull had 
seemed appalled at the thing which he had 
done. 

And through the evening others came 
and went, so that he had to say the same 
things over and over; and always Evered 
sat silent by the table, giving no heed 
when any man spoke to him; and Ruth, 
in the other room, kept guard above the 
body. The women went in there, some of 
them; but no men went in. 

John had telephoned to Isaac Gorfinkle, 
whose business it was to prepare poor 
human clay for its return to earth again; 
and Gorfinkle came about midnight and 
put all save Ruth out of the room where 
the dead woman lay. Gorfinkle was a 
little fussy man; a man who knew his dole- 
ful trade. 

Before day he and Ruth had done what 
needed doing; and Mary Evered lay in the 
varnished coffin he had brought. Her white 
hair and the sweet nobility of her counte- 
nance, serenely lying there, made those 
who looked forget the ugly splendor of 
Gorfinkle’s wares.. 

It was decided that she should be buried 
on the second day. On the day after her 
death many people came to the farm; and 
some came from curiosity, and some from 
sympathy, and some with an uncertain 
purpose in their minds. 

These were the.selectmen of the town— 
Lee Motley, chairman; and Enoch Thomas, 
of North Fraternity; and Old Man Varney, 
Motley, a sober man and a man of wisdom, 
was of Evered’s own generation; Enoch 
Thomas and Varney were years older. Old 
Varney had a son past thirty, whom to this 
day he thrashed with an ax stave when the 
spirit moved him, his bigson good-naturedly 
accepting the outrage. 

Thomas and Varney came to demand 
that Evered kill his red bull; and Motley 
put the case for them. 

“We've talked it over,” hesaid. “Seems 
like the bull’s dangerous; like he ought to 
be killed. That’s what we’ve—what we’ve 
voted.”’ 

Evered turned his heavy eyes from’ man 
to man; and Old Varney brandished his 
cane and called the bull a murdering beast, 
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and bade Evered take his rifle and do the 
thing before their eyes. Evered’s counte- 
nance changed no whit; he looked from 
Varney to Thomas, who was silent, and 
from Thomas to Lee Motley. 

“Tl not kill the bull,” he said. 

Before Motley could speak Varney burst 
into abuse and insistent demand; and 
Evered let him talk. When the old man 
simmered to silence they waited for Evered 
to answer, but Evered held his tongue till 
Lee Motley asked, ‘‘Come, Evered, what 
do you say?”’ 

“What I have said,’’ Evered told them. 

“The town’ll see,” Old Varney shrilled, 
and shook his fist in Evered’s face. “The 
town’ll see whether a murdering brute like 
that is to range abroad. If you’ve not 
shame enough—your own wife, man—your 
own ” He wagged. “The town’ll 
see!”’ : 

Said Evered, “I’ll not take rifle to the 
bull; but if any man comes here to kill the 
beast I’ll have use for that rifle of mine.” 

Which fanned Varney to a fresh out- 
break, till Evered flung abruptly toward 
him, and abruptly said, ‘Be still!” 

So were they still; and Evered looked 
them in the eye, man by man, till he came 
to Motley; and then he said, ‘“‘ Motley, I 
thought there was more wisdom in you.” 

“Aye,” cried Varney. ‘He’s as big a 
fool as you.” 

And Motley said, “‘I voted against this, 
Evered. The bull’s yours, if you’ve a mind 
to kill him. I’m not for making you. It’s 
your own affair, you mind. And—the ways 
of a bull are the ways of a bull. The 
brute’s not overmuch to be blamed.” 

Evered nodded and turned his back on 
them; and after a time they went away. 
But when Evered went into the house he 
met Ruth, and the girl stopped him and 
asked him huskily, ‘‘You’re not going to 
kill that red beast?” 

Evered hesitated; then he said, with 
something like apology in his tones, ‘No, 
Ruth.” 

She began to tremble, and he saw that 
words were hot on her lips; and he lifted 
one hand in a placating. gesture. She 
turned into the other room, and the door 
shut harshly at her back.’ Evered’s eyes 
rested on the door for a. space, a curious 
questioning in them, a wistful light that 
was strange to see. 

All that day Ruth was still, saying little. 
No word passed between her and Evered, 
and few words between her and John. But 
that night, when they were alone, John 
spoke to her in awkward comfort and 
endearment. 

“Please, Ruthie,” he begged. ‘‘You’re 
breaking yourself. You’ll be sick. You 
must not be so hard.” 

He put an arm about her, as though he 
would have kissed her; but the girl’s hands 
came up against his chest, and the girl’s 
eyes met his in a fury of horror and loath- 
ing, and she flung him away. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she cried in a voice 
that was like a scream, ‘Don’t ever! 
You—his son!”’ 

John, inexpressibly hurt, yet under- 
standing, left her alone; he told himself 
she was not to be blamed, with the agony of 
grief still scourging her. 

One of the neighbor women came in that 
night to sit with Ruth; and Ruth slept a 
little through the night. John was early 
abed; he had had no sleep the night before, 
and he was tired. He sank fathoms deep 
in slumber; a slumber broken by fitful, 
unhappy dreams. His own grief for the 
woman who had been mother to him had 
been stifled, given no chance for expres- 
sion, because he had fought to comfort 
Ruth and to ease his father. The reaction 
swept over him while he slept; he rested 
little. 

Evered, about nine o’clock, went to the 
room he and his wife had shared for so 
many years. He had not, before this, been 
in the room since she was killed. Some re- 
luctance had held him; he had shunned the 
spot. But now he was glad to be alone, and 
when he had shut the door he stood for a 
moment, looking all about, studying each 
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familiar object, his nerves reacting to faint 
flicks of pain at. the memories that were 
evoked. 

He began to think of what the selectmen 
had said, of their urgency that he should 
kill the bull. And he sat down on the edge 
of. the bed and remained there, not 
moving, for a long time. Once his eye 
fell'on his belt hanging against the wall, 
with the heavy knife that he used in his 
butchering in its sheath. He reached out 
and took down the belt and drew the knife 
forth and held it in his hands, the same 
knife that had killed drunken Dave Riggs 
long ago. . A powerful weapon, it would 
strike a blow like an ax; the handle of 
bone, the blade heavy and keen and strong. 
He balanced it between his fingers, and 
thought of how he had struck it into the 
neck of Zeke Pitkin’s bull, and how the 
bull had dropped in midlife and never 
stirred more. 

The knife fascinated him; he could not 
for a long time take his eyes away from it. 
At the last he reached out and thrust it 
into its, sheath with something like a 
shudder, strange to see in so strong a man. 

Then he undressed and got into bed, the 
bed he had shared with Mary Evered. He 
had blown out the lamp; the room was 
dark. There was a little current of air from 
the open window. And after a little Evered 
began to be as lonely as a boy for the first 
time away from home. 

There is in every man, no matter how 
stern his exterior, a softer side. Sometimes 
he hides it from all the world; more often 
his wife gets now and then a glimpse of it. 
There was a side of Evered which only 
Mary Evered had known. And she had 
loved it. When they had come to bed 
together it always seemed to her that 
Evered was somehow gentler, kinder. He 
put away his harshness, as though it were a 
part he had felt called upon to play before 
men. The child in him, strong in most 
men, came to the surface. He was never 
aman overgiven to caresses, but when they 
were alone at night together, and he was 
weary, he would sometimes draw her arm 
beneath his head as a pillow or take her 
hand and lift it to rest upon his forehead, 
while she twined her fingers gently through 
his hair. 

They used to talk together, sometimes 
far into the night; and though he might 
have used her bitterly through the day, 
with caustic tongue and hard, condemning 
eye, he was never unkind in these moments 
before they slept. A man the world outside 
had never seen. It was these nights to- 
gether which had made life bearable for 
Mary Evered; and they had been dear to 
Evered too. How dreadful and appalling, 
then, was this, his first night alone. 

Her shoulder was not there to cradle his 
sick and weary head; her gentle hand was 
not there to cool his brow. When he flung 
an arm across her pillow, where she used to 
lie, it embraced a gulf of emptiness that 
seemed immeasurably deep and terrible. 
After a little a faint perspiration came out 
upon the man’s.forehead. He turned on 
his right side, in the posture that invited 
sleep; but at first sleep would not come. 
His limbs jerked and twitched; his eyelids 
would not close. He stared sightlessly into 
the dark. Outside in the night there were 
faint stirrings and scratchings and moyings 
to and fro; and each one brought him 
more wide awake than the last. He got up 
and closed the window to shut them out, and 
it seemed to him the closed room was filled 
with her presence. When he lay down again 
he half fancied he felt her hand upon his 
hair, and he reached his own hand up to 
clasp and hold hers, as he sometimes used 
to do; but his groping fingers found noth- 
ing, and came sickly away again. 

How long he lay awake he could not 
know. When at last he dropped asleep the 
very act of surrender to sleep seemed to 
fetch him wide awake again. Waking thus 
he thought that he held his wife in his arms; 
he had often wakened in the past to find 
her there. But as his senses cleared he 
found that the thing which he held so 
tenderly against his side was only the pillow 
on which her head was used to lie. 

The man’s nerves jangled and clashed; 
and he threw the pillow desperately away 
from him as though he were afraid of it. 
He sat up in bed; and his pulses’ pounded 
and beat till they hurt him like the blows of 
a hammer. There was nosleep in Evered. 

He was still sitting thus, bolt upright, 
sick and torn and weary, when the gray 
dawn crept in at last through the window 
panes, 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HEN you think of our country’s growth, 

you cannot leave out of the story the part 
that the Conestoga wagon played in it. It was 
the ship of the trackless prairie and the trails that 
led courageous men and unfaltering women through 
rugged, sullen mountain country, to the promised 
land of virgin plenty. 
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In 1849, when the gold rush started, the House of 
Masury was fourteen years old and well established. 
And Masury Paints gave prairie-schooners protection 
against rain and sun and the grating wear of a 
rutted desert of grass and the stony mountain trails. 
Those were rough times for paint. It Aad to be good 
and it was. 
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Today the builders of the_finest coaches and motor 
cars use Masury Superfine Colors because they are 
not to be excelled by any other colors for the 
purpose. When Masury Superfine Colors were 
first made they were made as well as human skill 
could do it. They have always been ahead of | 
their day. | 


\s Ni peNS 


The years have brought youth to the House of 


Send us your name and address, 


Masury. The only thing old about it is its treasured with ten cents, stamps, to pay pack- 
good name. It is more than abreast of the times. ing and postage, and we'll mail to 
It is ahead of them with a stride that still leads you our fine book The Partnership 
into the gold country of accomplishment. We of Paint. It treats of the domestic 


and industrial:uses of Paints and 
Varnishes. in a new. and_ original 
way. It is interesting, refreshing 
and good reading for an evening. 


follow the only royal road to achievement—the 


road of quality. 


The House of Masury makes paints and varnishes It would bring a dollar in any book 
for every purpose. The list is long but every store. Address us please, at 50 Jay 
Masury item is first class) No Masury paint-can Street, Brooklyn, New York, 


ever did, or ever will, hold a “‘second.”’ The leading 
group is called the Masury Big Six and is led by 
Cosmolac, that one varnish for every purpose. ‘The ie: 
Big Six is listed on the opposite page. ; 1 | 
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OSMOLAC is for use indoors or out. It is 

weather-proof. Heat, cold or seasonal changes 

have no effect on it. Soap or soap powder doesn’t 

harm it. Heels can’t scuff it nor mar it. It doesn’t 

turn blue, white nor cloudy. Cosmolac will not 

yield to steam nor water, hot or cold. It covers 
all surfaces like glass. 


Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors for walls 
and broad surfaces. They dry without gloss, with- 
out brush marks. Soft and restful to the eye and en- 
dure in a way peculiar to all Masury products. Easily 
cleaned with soap and water. Many pastel tones— 
but only one grade, 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 
shimmers like moonlit water. It is easily kept clean 
and is not dulled by soap and water. And it is as 
good for use on metals as it is for woodwork. 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed for 
outdoor use. They stay fresh and bright through 
severe weather punishment because they are pure lead 
and zinc paints—and so guaranteed. Many colors and 


aus. MASURY EG tones but only one grade, like all Masury products. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil are standard products 
used by first class painters for tinting white lead and 
zinc in mixing of paint for first grade work. They en- 
joy renown because they are true to name and nicety 
of requirement. Specify their use by your painter 
for satisfactory results from every point ot view. 


KNOWN FOR 
STERLING QUALITY Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor cars, 


coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your 
vehicle and you will get a first class result. Only 
a first class mechanic should use them. Masury 
Superfine Colors are used by the builders of the 
very finest of motor cars, 


THE USE OF MASURY 
Makes Good Paints and Varnishes 
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PRODUCTION is at a premium today. 
Not only opportunity but public need 


calls for sustained peak output. Consider. 
the advantages of electric traveling cranes 


as applied to your production problem. 


No plant equipment returns its cost’ so 
quickly. Toledo Cranes save time, labor, 
space and money. They speed operation 
and enlarge plant capacity. 


What are your requirements? What is 
your special shop problem? Our en- 
gineers will furnish you definite, depend- 
able counsel, plans or estimates. 


America’s greatest industrial institutions 


‘specify Toledo Cranes upon the records 


of their performance —their smoothness, 
speed, power, flexibility and economy of 
operation. 


Put Toledo Cranes On Your Pay Roll 


Any capacity —5 to 400 tons — for any requirement 


The Toledo Bridge & Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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}} pretty, sensible girl, through no fault of 
down, was in the shadow of some actual 
fnknown danger. And Cutty wanted 
out of town for a few days. Burlingame 
4 intended sending Kitty out of town 

n assignment during Easter week. An 

ange of telegrams that morning had 
led the gap in time. ‘ 

Well, you might say good morning.” 

T beg your pardon, Burly!” In news- 
wer offices you belong at once or you 

r belong; and to belong is to have your 
«.e sheared to as few syllables as possible. 
*, are formal only to the city editor, the 
»,aging editor and the auditor. 

‘What’s the matter?” 

‘I’ve been set in the middle of a fairy 
ty,” said Kitty, ‘and I’m wondering if 
/worth the trouble to try to find a way 
» A Knight of the Round Table, a 
ee of chivalry. What would you say 
"ju saw one in spats anda black derby?”’ 

Why,” answered Burlingame, ‘‘I sup- 
« I’d eonsider July first as the best 
ig that could happen to me.” 

itty laughed; and that was what he 
<ted. 

‘hat had that old rogue been doing 
See eone Kitty his eighteen-story office 

ding? 

It’s odd, isn’t it, that I shouldn’t pos- 

a little histrionic ability. You’d think 
-puld be in my blood to act.” 

[tis, Kitty; only not tomimic. You’re 
nictress, but the Big Dramatist writes 
» business for you. Now, I’ve got some 
good news for you. An assignment.” 
Work! What is it?” 

am going to send you on a visit to the 
it charming movie queen in the busi- 
_ She is going to return to Broadway 
ij autumn, and she has a trunkful of 
gstoread. I have found your judgment 
amigh. Mornings you will read with her; 
oons you will visit. She remembers 
mother, who was the best comedienne 
‘er day. So she will be quite as inter- 
‘in you as you are in her. I want you 
te her ways, how she amuses herself, 
exercises. I want you to note the con- 
3 of her beautiful home; if she likes 
or cats or horses. You will take a 
pra and get half a dozen good pictures, 
ja page yarn for Easter Sunday. Stay 
Ing as'she wants you to.” 
ut who?” 

lurlingame jerked his 
ab toward a photograph 
12e wall. 

Qh! This will be the 
c; scrumptious event in 
yife. I’m wild about her! 
ul haven’t any clothes!” 
lirlingame waved his 
uls. “I knew I’d hear 
#yodel. Eve didn’t have 
hing to speak of, but 
€raveled a lot. Truth is, 
l'y, you’d better dress in 
ootones. She might wake 
)9 the fact that you’re a 
ity pretty young woman 
«suddenly become tem- 
stmental. She has a 
and round the lot some- 
ne. Make him think his 
i is a lucky woman. 
e’s all the dope—intro- 
«lon, expenses and tickets. 
in leaves at two-fifty. 
a along home and pack. 
=ember, I want a page 
1. Noflapdoodle ormush; 
right stuff. She doesn’t 
«any advertising. If you 
t it right you two will 
a, upon each other as a 
re, 

Itty realized that this 
t junket was the very 
‘ig she needed—open 
ees, long walks in which 

hink out her problem. 
hurried home and spent 
€norning packing. When 
|) heartrending business 

/ over she summoned 
cf Bernini, 
am going out of town, 
ay I may be gone 


Allright, Miss Conover.” 
“\inihidasmile. Heknew 
l bout this trip, having 
: advised by Cutty over 
dvire, 
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THz DRUMS OF JEOPARDY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Am I being followed any more?” 

“Not that we know of. Still, you never 
can tell. What’s your destination?”’. Kitty 
told him. ‘Better not go by train. I can 
get a fast roadster and run you out in a 
couple of hours. Right after lunch you go 
to the boss’ garage and wait for me. I'll 
take care of your grips and camera. I'll 
follow on your heels.” 

““Anybody would consider that Karlov 
was after me instead of Hawksley.” 

Bernini smiled. ‘‘Miss Conover, the 
moment Karlov puts his hands on you the 
whole game goes blooey. That’s the plain 
fact. There is death in this game. These 
madmen expect to blow up the United 
States on May first. We are easing them 
along because we want the top men in our 
net. But if Karlovy takes it into his head 
to get you, and succeeds, he’ll. have a 
stranglehold on the whole local service; 
because we’d have to make great conces- 
sions to free you.” 

“Why wasn’t I told this at the start?” 
’ “You were told indirectly. We did not 
care to frighten you.” 

“T’m not frightened,”’ said Kitty. 

“Nope. But we wish to the Lord you 
were, Miss Conover. When you want to 
come home wire me and I’ll motor out for 
you.” 

Another fragment: Karlov’s agent 
sought his chief and found him in the cellar 
of the old house, sinisterly engaged. The 
wall bench was littered with paraphernalia 
well known to certain chemists, Had the 
New York bomb squad known of the 
existence of this den the short hair on their 
necks would have risen. 

“Well?” greeted Karlov moodily. 

oy are found the man in the dress suit.” 

tayN ee 

“‘He and the Conover girl left that office 
building together this morning, and I fol- 
lowed them to Park Row. This man uses 
the loft of the building for his home. No 
elevator goes up unless you have creden- 
tials. Our man is hiding there, Boris.”’ 

Karloy dry-washed his hands. ‘‘We’ll 
send him one of the samples if we fail in 
regard to the girl. You say she. arrives 


daily at the newspaper office about nine 
and leaves between five and six?” 
“Every day but Sunday.” 


“Good news. Two bolts; 
other will go home.’’ 

About the same time in Cutty’s apart- 
ment rather an amusing comedy took 
place. Professor Ryan, late physical in- 
structor at one of the aviation camps, 
stood Hawksley in front of him and ran 
his hard hands over the young man’s body. 
Miss Frances stood at one side, her. arms 
folded, her expression skeptical. q 

“Nothin’ the matter with you, bo, but 
the crack on the conk.” 

“Right-o!”’ agreed Hawksley. 

“Lemme see your hands. Humph. Soft. 
Now stand on that threshold. That’s it. 
Walk t’ th’ end o’ the hall an’ back. Step 
lively.” 

“But ” began Miss Frances in pro- 
test. This was cruelty. 

“T’m the doctor, miss,” interrupted 
Ryan crisply. ‘If he falls down he goes t’ 
bed, an’ youstay. If he makes it he follows 
my instructions.” 

When Hawksley returned to the starting 
line the walls rocked, there were two or 
three blinding stabs of pain; but he faced 
this unusual Irishman with never a hint of 
the torture. A wild longing to be gone 
from this kindly prison—to get away from 
the thought of the girl. 

“All right,” said Ryan. ‘‘Now toddle 
back t’ bed.” 

ce Bed?” 

“Yep. Goin’ t’ give you a rub that'll 
start all your machinery workin’.” 

Docilely Hawksley obeyed. He wasn’t 
going to let them know, but that bed was 
going to be tolerably welcome. 


one or the 


““Well!’”’ said Miss Frances. “I don’t 
see how he did it.” 
“T do,” said the ex-pugilist. ‘I told 


him to. Either he was a false alarm or he’d 
attempt the job even if he fell down. The 
hull thing is this: Make a guy wanta get 
well an’ he'll get well. If he’s got any 
pride dig it up. Go after ’em. He hasn’t 
lost any blood. No serious body wound. 
A crack on the conk. It mighta killed him. 
It didn’t. He didn’t wabble an’ fall down. 


‘So my dope is right. Drop in in a few days 


an’ I’ll show yuh.” 

Miss Frances held out her hand. “‘You’ve 
handled men;” she said with reluctant ad- 
miration. 
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“Oh, boy!—millions of ’em, an’ each 
guy different. Believe me! Make ’em 
wanta.” 

Cutty attended his conferences. He 
learned immediately that he was booked to 
sail the first week in May. His itinerary 
‘began at Pirzeus, in Greece, and might end 
im Vladivostok. But they detained him 
in Washington overtime because he was 
a fount of information the departments 
found it necessary to draw upon con- 
stantly. The political and commercial 
aspects of the polyglot peoples, what they 
wanted, what they expected, what they 
needed; racial enmities. The bugaboo of 
the undesirable alien was no longer bother- 
ing official heads in Washington. Stringent 
immigration laws were in the making. 
What they wanted to know was an Amer- 
ican’s point of view, based upon long and 
intimate associations. 

Washington reminded him of nothing so 
much as a big sheep dog. The hazardous 
day was over; the wolves had been driven 
off and the sheep into the fold; and now 
the valiant guardian was turning round and 
round and round preparatory to lying down 
tosleep. For Washington would go to sleep 
again, naturally. 

Often it occurred to him what a remark- 
able piece of machinery the human brain 
was. He could dig up all this dry informa- 
tion with the precise accuracy of an econo- 
mist, all the while his actual thoughts upon 
Kitty. His nights were nightmares. And 
all this unhappiness because he had been 
touched with the lust for loot. Funda- 
mentally, this catastrophe could be laid to 
the drums of jeopardy. 

The alluring possibility of finding those 
damnable green stones—the unsuspected 
kink in his moral rectitude—had tumbled 
him into this pit. Had not Kitty pro- 
nounced the name Stefani Gregor—in his 
mind always linked with the emeralds— 
he would have summoned an ambulance 
and had Hawksley carried off, despite 
Kitty’s protests; and perhaps he would 
have seen her but two or three times before 
sailing, seen her in conventional and un- 
emotional parts. At any rate there would 
have been none of this peculiar intimacy— 
Kitty coming to him in tears, opening her 
young heart to him and discovering all its 
loneliness. If she loved some 
chap it would not be so hard, 
the temptation would not 
be so keen—to cheat her. 
Marry her, and then tell her. 
This dogged his thoughts like 
a murderer’s deed, terrible 
in the watches of the night. 
Marry her, and then tell her. 


Cheat her. Break her heart 
and break his own. 
Fifty-two. Never before 


had he thought old. His 
splendid health and vigorous 
mentality were the results of 
thinking young. But now he 
heard the avalanche stirring, 
the whispering slither of the 
first pebbles. He would grow 
old swiftly, thunderously. 
Kitty’s youth would shore 
up the debacle, suspend it 
indefinitely. Marryher, cheat 
her and stay young. Green 
stones, accursed. 


Kitty’s days were pleasant 
enough, but her nights were 
sieges. One evening some- 
one put Elman’s rendition of 
Schubert’s Ave Maria on the 
phonograph. Long after it 
was over she sat motionless 
in her chair. Echoes. The 
Tschaikowsky waltz. She got 
up suddenly, excused herself 
and went to her room. 

Six days, and her problem 
was still unsolved. Some- 
thing in her—she could not 
define it, she could not reach 
it, it defied analysis—some- 
thing, then, revolted at the 
idea of marrying Cutty, di- 
vorcing him and living on his 
money. There was a touch 
of horror in the suggestion. 
It was tearing her to pieces, 
this hidden repellence. And 
yet this occult objection was 
so utterly absurd. If he died 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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Make 


ae | | o 7? 
is the Motor: 
Get the answer to that question when youre select- 


; your washing machine, vacuum cleaner, ironing 
uchine or other electric household appliance. 


No question you may ask the dealer is more impor- 
it, for you will find that in service no other part of 
: appliance itself is more important. 


-he motor is the part that gives 
ie—that puts at your command 
sforce of electricity in the per- 
ning of your household tasks. 
Why,” you may say, “I didn’t 
(w there was much difference 
notors.” | 

lake insulation, however, as an 
enple. Motors differ greatly in 
‘respect. You may know little 
it insulation and care less, but 
yu are to be protected against 
‘~ppointment some wash-day, 
icone has to give a lot of atten- 
‘to this subject. So with motor 
lation and other similar im- 
rant problems. 


Only by knowing the make 
of the motor can you judge its 
Character when you’re buying. 

If it bears the Westinghouse 
name, you will know that it was 
designed and built by an organiza- 
tion famous for its achievements 
in the electrical field, with unusual 
experience in manufacturing 
motors. 

Westinghouse Trouble-Proof 
Small Motors for electric house- 


hold appliances have made an 


enviable reputation among both 
appliance manufacturers and users 
because they’re always on the job 
when they’re needed. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 153) 
and left her a legacy she would accept it 
gratefully enough. Cutty’s plan was only a 
method of circumventing this indefinitewait. 

Comforts, the good things of life, amuse- 
ments—simply by nodding her head. Why 
not? It wasn’t as if Cutty was asking her 
to be his wife; he wasn’t. Just wanted to 
dodge convention, and give her freedom 
and happiness. He was only giving her a 
mite out of his income. Because he had 
loved her mother; because, but for an acci- 
dent of chance, she, Kitty, might have been 
his daughter. Why, then, this persistent and 
unaccountable revulsion? Why should she 
hesitate? The ancient female fear of the 
trap? That could not be it. For a more 
honorable, a2 more lovable man did not 
walk the earth. Brave, strong, handsome, 
whimsical—why, Cutty was a catch! 

Comfy. Never any of that inherent 
doubt of man when she was with him. 
Absolute trust. An evil thought had en- 
tered her head; fate had made it honorably 
possible. And still this mysterious repel- 
lence. 

Romance? She was not surrendering her 
right to that. What was a year out of her 
life if afterward she would be in comfortable 
circumstance, free to love where she willed? 
She wasn’t cheating herself or Cutty; she 
was cheating convention, a flimsy thing at 
best. 

Windows. We carry our troubles to our 
windows; through windows we see the 
stars. We cannot visualize God, but we 
ean see his stars pinned to the immeasur- 
able spaces. So Kitty sought her window 
and added her question to the countless 
millions forlornly wandering about up there 
and finding no answer. 

But she would return to New York on the 
morrow. She would not summon Bernini 
as she had promised. She would go back 
by train, alone, unhampered. 

And in his cellar Boris Karlov spun his 
web for her. 

XXXVI 

AWKSLEY heard the lift door close, 

and he knew that at last he was alone. 
He flung out his arms ecstatically. Free! 
He would see no more of that nagging beg- 
gar Ryan until to-morrow. Free to put 
into execution the idea that had been bub- 
bling all day long in his head, like a fine 
champagne, firing his blood with reckless 
whimsicality. 

Quietly he stole down the corridor. 
Through a crack in the kitchen door he 
saw Kuroki’s back, the attitude of which 
was satisfying. It signified that the Jap 
was pegging away at his endless studies and 
that only the banging of the gong would 
rouse him. The way was as broad and 
clear as a street at dawn. Not that Kuroki 
mattered; only so long as he did not know, 
so much the better. 

With careful step Hawksley maneuvered 
his retreat so that it brought him to Cutty’s 
bedroom door. The door was unlocked. 
He entered the room. What a lark! They 
would hide his own clothes; so much the 
worse for the old beggar’s wardrobe. Street 
clothes. Presently he found a dark suit, 
commendable not so much for its style as 
for the fact that it was the nearest fit he 
could find. He had to roll up the trouser 
hems. 

Hats. Chuckling like a boy rummaging 
a jam closet he rifled the shelves and pulled 
down a black derby of an unknown vintage. 
Large; but a runner of folded paper re- 
duced the size. As he pressed the relic 
firmly down on his head he winced. A stab 
over his eyes. He waited doubtfully; but 
there was no recurrence. Fit as a fiddle. 
Of course he could not stoop without a 
flash of vertigo; but on his feet he was top 
hole. He was gaining every day. 

Luck. He might have come out of it 
with the blank mind of a newborn babe; 
and here he was, keen to resume his adven- 
tures. Luck. They had not stopped to see 
if he were actually dead. Some passer-by 
in the hall had probably alarmed them. 
That handkerchief had carried him round 
the brink. Perhaps Fate intended letting 
him get through—written on his pass an 
extension of his leave of absence. Or she 
had some new torture in reserve. 

Now for a stout walking stick. He se- 
lected a blackthorn, twirled it, saluted and 
posed before the mirror. Not so bally 
rotten. He would pass. Next he remem- 
bered that there were some flowers in the 
dining room—window boxes with scarlet 
geraniums. He broke off a sprig and drew 
it through his buttonhole. 

Outside there was a cold pale April sky, 
presaging wind and rain. Unimportant. 
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He was going down into the streets for an 
hour or so. The color and action of a 
crowded street; the lure was irresistible. 
Who would dare touch him in the crowd? 
eee rooms had suddenly become intoler- 
able. 

He leaned against the side of the window. 
Roofs, thousands of them, flat, domed, 
pinnacled; and somewhere under one of 
these roofs Stefani Gregor was eating his 
heart out. It did not matter that this 
queer old eagle whom everybody called 
Cutty had promised to bring Stefani home. 
It might be too late. Stefani was old, 
highly strung. Who knew what infernal 
lies Karlovy had told him? Stefani could 
stand up under physical torture; but to 
tear at his soul, to twist and rend his spirit! 

The bubble in the champagne died 
down—as it always will if one permits it to 
stand. He felt the old mood seep through 
the dikes of his gayety. Alone. A familiar 
face—he would have dropped on his knees 
and thanked God for the sight of a familiar 
face. These people, kindly as they were— 
what were they but strangers? Yesterday 
he had not known them; to-morrow he 
would leave them behind forever. All at 
once the mystery of this bubbling idea was 
bared: He was going to risk his life in the 
streets in the vague hope of seeing some 
face he had known in the days before the 
world had gone drunk on blood. One fa- 
miliar face. 

Of course he would never forget—at any 
rate not the girl whose courage had made 
possible this hour. Those chaps, scared off 
temporarily, might have returned. What 
had become of her? He was always seeing 
her lovely face in the shadows, now tender, 
now resolute, now mocking. Doubtless he 
thought of her constantly because his free- 
dom of action was limited. He hadn’t 
diversion enough. Books and fiddling, 
these carried him but halfway through the 
boredom. Where was she? Daily he had 
called her by telephone; no answer. The 
Jap shook his head; the slangy boy in the 
lift shook his. 

She was a thoroughbred, even if she had 
been born of middle-class parentage. He 
laughed bitterly. Middle class. A home- 
less, countryless derelict, and he had the 
impudence to revert to comparisons that 
no longer existed in this topsy-turvy old 
world. He was an upstart. The final cur- 
tain had dropped between him and his 
world, and he was still thinking in the 
ancient make-up. Middle class! He was 
no better than a troglodyte, set down in a 
new wilderness. 

He heard the curtain rings slither on the 
pole. Believing the intruder to be Kuroki 
he turned belligerently. And there she 
stood—the girl herself! The poise of her 
reminded him of the Winged Victory in the 
Louvre. Where there had been a cup of 
champagne in his veins circumstance now 
poured a magnum. 

“You!” he cried. 

‘What has happened? Where are you 
going in those clothes?” demanded Kitty. 

“T am running away—for an hour or so.” 

“But you must not! The risks—after all 
the trouble we’ve had to help you!” 

“T shall be perfectly safe, for you’ are 
going with me. Aren’t you my guardian 
angel? Well, rather! The two of us— 
people, lights, shop windows! Perfectly 
splendiferous! Honestly, now, where’s the 
harm?” He approached her rapidly as he 
spoke, and before the spell of him could be 
shaken off Kitty found her hands impris- 
oned in his. ‘“‘Please! I’ve been so dam- 
nably bored. The two of us in the streets, 
among the crowds! No one will dare touch 
us. Can’t you see? And then—I say, this 
is ripping!—we’ll have dinner together 
here. I will play for you on the old Amati. 
Please!” 

The fire of him communicated to the 
combustibles in Kitty’s soul. A wild, reck- 
less irony besieged her. This adventure 
would be exactly what she needed; it 
would sweep clear the fog separating one 
side of her brain from the other. For it was 
plain enough that part of her brain refused 
to codperate with the other. A break in the 
trend of thought: She might succeed in 
getting hold of the puzzle if she could drop 
it absolutely for a little while and then 
pick it up again. 

She had not gone home. She had not 
notified Bernini. She had checked her lug- 
gage in the station parcel room and come 
directly here. For what? To let the sense 
of luxury overcome the hidden repugnance 
of the idea of marrying Cutty, divorcing 
him and living on his money. To put her- 
self in the way of visible temptation. What 
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fretted her so, what was wearing her down 
to the point of fatigue, was the patent im- 
becility of her reluctance. There would 
have been some sense of it if Cutty had 
proposed a real marriage. All she had to 
do was mumble a few words, sign her name 
to a document, live out West for a few 
months, and be in comfortable circum- 
stances all the rest of her life. And she 
doddered! 

She would run the streets with Johnny 
Two-Hawks, return and dine with him. 
Who cared? Proper or improper, whose 
business was it but Kitty Conover’s! 
Danger? That was the peculiar attraction. 
She wanted to rush into danger, some tense 
excitement the strain of which would lift 
her out of her mood. A recurrent touch of 
the wild impulsiveness of her childhood. 
Hadn’t she sometimes flown out into 
thunderstorms, after merited punishment, 
to punish the mother whom thunder terror- 
ized? And now she was going to rush into 
unknown danger to punish Fate—like a 
silly child! Nevertheless, she would go 
into the streets with Johnny Two-Hawks. 

“But are you strong enough to venture 
on the streets?” 

“Rot! Dash it all, I’m no mollycoddle! 
All nonsense to keep me pinned in like this. 
Will you go with me—be my guide?” 

“Yes!”? She shot out the word and 
crossed the Rubicon before reason could 
begin to lecture. Besides, wasn’t reason 
treating her shabbily in withholding the 
key to the riddle? ‘Johnny Two-Hawks, 
I will go as far as Harlem if you want 
me to.” 

“Johnny Two-Hawks!” He laughed 
joyously, then kissed, her hands. But he 
had to pay for this bending—a stab that 
filled his eyes with flying sparks. He must 
remember, once out of doors, not to stoop 
quickly. -‘I say, you’re the jolliest girl I 
ever met! Just the two of us, what?” 

“The way you speak English is won- 
derful!” 

“Simple enough to explain. Had an 
English nurse from the beginning. Spoke 
English and Italian before I spoke Rus- 
sian.” 

He seized the wooden mallet and beat 
the Burmese gong—a flat piece of brass cut 
in the shape of a bell. The clear whirring 
vibrations filled the room. Long before 
these spent themselves Kuroki appeared on 
the threshold. He bobbed. 

“‘Kuroki,. Miss Conover is dining here 
with me-.to-night. Seven o’clock sharp. 
The best you have in the larder.”’ 

“Yes, sair. You are going out, sair?”’ 

“For a bit of fresh air.” 

“And I am going with him, Kuroki,’ 
said Kitty. 

Kurokibobbed again. ‘Dinner at seven, 
sair.’’ Another bob, and he returned to the 
kitchen, smiling. The girl was free to come 
and go, of course; but the ancient enemy 
of Nippon would not pass the elevator door. 
Let him-find that out for himself. 

When the elevator arrived the boy did 
not open the door. He noted the derby on 
Hawksley’s head. 

“T can.take you down, Miss Conover, 
but I cannot take Mr. Hawksley. When 
the boss gives me an order I obey it—if I 
possibly can. On the day the boss tells 
me you can go strolling I’ll give you the 
key to the city. Until then, nix! No use 
arguing, Mr. Hawksley.” 

“T -shan’t argue,’ replied Hawksley 
meekly. .‘‘I am really a prisoner, then?” 

“For your own good, sir. Do you wish 
to go down, Miss Conover?” 

“eéc fe) 


The boy swung the lever, and the car 
dropped from sight. 

‘I’m sorry,” said Kitty. 

_ Hawksley smiled and laid a finger on his 
lips. ‘““I-wanted to know,” he whispered. 
“There’s another way down from this 
Matterhorn, Come. with me. Off the 
living room is a storeroom. I found the key 
in the lock the other day and investigated. 
I still have the key. Now, then, there’s a 
door that gives to the main loft. At the 
other end is the stairhead. There is a door 
at the foot of the first flight down. We can 
jolly well leave this way, but we shall have 
to return by the lift. That bally young 
ruffian. can’t refuse to carry us up, y’ 
know!” 

Kitty laughed. 
fun!”’ 

“Rather!” 

They groped their way through the dim 
loft—for it was growing dark outside—and 
made the stairhead. The door to the seven- 
teenth floor opened, and they stepped forth 
into the lighted hallway. 


“This is going to be 
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“Now what?” asked Kitty, bubbling, 

“The floor below, and one of the oth 
lifts, what?” | 

Twenty minutes later the two of the 
arm in arm, turned into Broadway. 

“This, sir,” began Kitty with a gestur 
“is Broadway—America’s backyard in t: 
daytime and Ali Baba’s cave at night. T, 
way of the gilded youth; the funnel {) 
papa’s money; the chorus lady; the sta). 
ing point of the high cost of living. j. 
New Yorkers despise it because we cai; 
afford it.” 

“The lights!””? gasped Hawksley. | 

‘‘Wreckers’ lights. Behold! Yonder; 
a highly nutritious whisky blinking | 
bloomin’ farewell. Do you chew guy’ 
Even if you don’t, in a few minutes Vlg) 
you a cud for thought. Chewing gum y; 
invented by a man with a talkative wi 
He missed the physiological point, ho. 
ever, that a body can chew and talk att) 
same time. Come on!” 

They went on uptown, Hawksley higt’ 
amused, exhilarated, but frequently pi. 
zled. The pungent irony of her obser. 
tions conveyed to him that under ¢]; 
gayety was a current of extreme bitterne. 

“‘T say, are all American girls like you | 

“Heavens, no! Why?” 

‘Because I never met one like you |. 
fore. Rather stilted—on their good |) 
havior, I fancy.” 

‘And I interest you because I’m not | 
my good behavior?” Kitty whipped bac 

“Because you are as God made you, 
without camouflage.” 

“The poor innocent young man! [| 
nothing but camouflage to-night. Why :: 
you risking your life in the street? Why ai | 
sharing that risk? Because we both f) 
bound and are blindly trying to bre: 
through. What do you know about m! 
Nothing. What do I know about yo’ 
Nothing. But what do we care? Come, 
come on!”’ 

Tumpitum - twmp! tumpitum - tn’ 
drummed the Elevated. Kitty laugh, 
The tocsin! Always something happen! 
when she heard it. 

“Pearls!”’ she cried, dragging him ; 
ward a jeweler’s window. : 

“No!” he said, holding back. “I hate: 
jewels!. How I hate them!” He bre: 
away from her and hurried on. 

She had to run after him. Had she he; 
tated they might have become separat', 
Hated jewels? No, no! There should : 
no questions, verbal or mental, this nig. 
She presently forced him to slow down. | 

“Not so fast! We must never beco} 
separated,’’ she warned. ‘Our safety; 
such as it is—lies in being together.” 

“T’m an ass. Perhaps my head is ra’ 
without my realizing it. I faney I’m 1? 
a dog that’s been kicked; I’m trying } 
run away from the pain. Whats t: 
tomb?” : 

. “The Metropolitan Opera House.” - 

As they were passing a thin wail! 
sound came to the ears of both. Sea‘! 
with his back to the wall was a blind fide’ 
with a tin cup strapped to a knee. Hevi 
out of bounds; he had no right on Bro: 
way; but he possessed a singular advi- 
tage over the law. He could not be fori! 
to move on without his guide—if he w? 
honestly blind. Hundreds of people w? 
passing; but the fiddler’s Last Rose 
Summer wasn’t worth a cent. His cup v3 


empty. 
“The poor thing!” said Kitty. 
“Wait!” Hawksley approached the 1+ 
dler, exchanged a few words with him, ¢! 
the blind man surrendered his fiddle. | 
“Give me your hat!” cried Kitty, ~ 
lighted. a 
Carefully Hawksley pried loose his de’ 
and handed it to Kitty. No stab of pa: 
something to find that out. He tuned > 
instrument, tucked it under his chin ¢ 
began Triumerei. Kitty, smiling, - 
tended the hat. Just the sort of inter? 
to make the adventure memorable. +? 
knew this thoroughfare. Shortly th? 
would be a crowd, and the fiddler’s 
would overflow—that is, if the police d 
not interfere too soon. 5) 
As for the owner of the wretched fid 
he raised his head, his mouth opened. ? 
there, somewhere, a door to heaven 4 
opened. ‘i 
True to her expectations a crowd sloy 
gathered. The beauty of the girl and ® 
dark handsome face of the musician, | 
picturesque bare head were sufficient 
these cynical passers-by. They understc iF 
Operatic celebrities, having a little fun 
their own. So quarters and dimes 
(Continued on Page 159) by 


(Continued from Page 156) 
nickels began to patter into Cutty’s ancient 
derby hat. Broadway will always contrib- 
ute generously toward a novelty of this 
order. Famous names were tossed about 
in undertones. 

Entered then the enemy of the prole- 
tariat. Kitty, being a New Yorker born, 
had had her weather eye roving. The brass- 
buttoned minion of the law was always 
round when a bit of innocent fun was going 
on. As the policeman reached the inner 
rim of the audience the last notes of Han- 
del’s Largo were fading on the ear. 

“What's this?” demanded the police- 


man. 

“Tt’s all over, sir,’’ answered Kitty, 
smiling. 

“Can’t have this.on. Broadway, miss. 
Obstruction.” He couldinot speak gruffly 
in the face of such beauty—especially with 
a Broadway crowd at, his back. 

“Tt’s all over. Just»let me put. this 
money in the blindiman’s cup.” Kitty 
poured her coins into’ the receptacle. At 
the same time Hawksley-laid the fiddle in 
the blind man’s lap. Then‘he turned to Kitty 
ind boomed a long Russian’ phrase at her. 
Her quick wit caught*the intent. ‘You 
see, he doesn’t understand; that this cannot 
ye done in New York.* I'couldn’t explain.” 

“Allright, miss; but don’t do it again.” 
The policeman grinned: 

“And please don’t*be harsh with: the 
jlind man, Just tell him he mustn’t play 
m Broadway again. Thank.you!”’ 

She linked her arm:in*Hawksley’s, and 
hey went on; and the crowd dissolved; 
mly the policeman and the blind man re- 
nained, the one contemplating his duty 
ind the other his vision of heaven. 

“What a lark!” exclaimed Hawksley. 

“Were you asking me for your hat?” 

“T was telling the bobby to go to the 
levil!”’ 

They laughed like children. 

, “March hares!”’ he said. 

_ “No. April fools! Good heavens, the 
ime! Twenty minutes to seven. Our 
linner !”” 

“We'll take a taxi. . . . Dash it!” 

“What’s wrong?”’ 

“Not a bally copper in my pockets!” 

“And I left my handbag on the’ side- 
yoard!. We'll have to walk. If.we‘ hurry 
ve can just about make it.” 
| “But, I say, hasn’t this been a jolly 
ark?” 

_ “Tf we had known we could have bor- 
owed a dollar from the blind man; he’d 
ever have missed it.” i 

, Meantime there lay in wait for them— 
his pair of April fools—a taxicab: It 
tood snugly against the curb opposite the 
ntrance to Cutty’s apartment.. The door 
vas slightly ajar. 

The driver watched the south corner; 
he three men inside never took their gaze 
iff the north corner. 


XXVIT 


NHAMPAGNE in the glass is a beautiful 
J thing to see. So is water, the morning 
fter. That is the fault with frolic; there 
; always an inescapable rebound. The 
10st violent love drops into humdrum tol- 
rance. A pessimist is only a poor devil 
tho has anticipated the inevitable; he has 
is headache at the start. Mental cham- 
agnes have their aftermaths even as the 
dice of the grape. 

Hawksley and Kitty, hurrying back, 
egan to taste lees. They began to see 
hings, too—menace in every loiterer, 
hreat in every alley. They had had a glo- 
ious lark; somewhere beyond would be the 
iper with an appalling bill. They exag- 
erated the dangers, multiplied them; per- 
‘aps wisely. There would be no let down 
1 their vigilance until they reached haven. 
jut this state of mind they covered with 
miling masks, banter, bursts of laughter 
nd flashes of wit. 

They were both genuinely frightened, 
utwithunselfishfear. Kitty’sfear was not 
or herself but for Johnny Two-Hawks. 
{ anything happened the blame would 
ghtly be hers. With that head he wasn’t 
‘rietly accountable for what he did; she 
fas. A firm negative on her part, and he 
vould never have left the apartment. And 
ds fear was wholly for this astonishing girl. 
le had recklessly thrust her into grave 
anger. Who knew, better (than he, the 
aplacable hate of the men who sought to 
ill him? 

Moreover, his strength was leaving him. 
here was an alarming weakness in his legs, 
rely physical. He had overdone, and if 
Tose he would not be able to protect 
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her. Damnable fool! But she had known. 
That was the odd phase of it. She hadn’t 
come blindly. What mood had urged her to 
share thedanger along with thelark? Some- 
how, she was always just beyond his reach, 
this girl. He would never-forget that fan 
popping out of the pistol, the egg burning 
in the pan. 

The apartment was only three blocks 
away when Kitty decided to drop her mask. 
“T’d give a good deal to see a policeman. 
They are never round when you really want 
them. Johnny Two-Hawks, I’m a little 
fool! You wouldn’t have left the apart- 
ment but for me. Will you forgive me?”’ 

“Tt is I who should ask forgiveness. I 
say, how much farther is it?” 

“Only about two blocks; but they may 
be long ones.” Let’s step into this doorway 
for a moment. : I see a taxicab. It looks to 
be standing opposite the building. Don’t 
like it. Suppose we watch it for a few min- 
utes?” 

Hawksley was grateful for the respite; 
and together they stared at the unwinking 
red-eye of the tail light. But no man ap- 
proached the cab or left it. 

“I believe I’ve hit upon a plan,” said 
Kitty. ‘‘Certainly we have not been fol- 
lowed. In that event they would have had 
a dozen chances. If someone saw us leave 
together, naturally they will expect us to 
return. together. We’ll walk to the corner 
of ‘our block, then turn east; but I shall 
remain just out of sight while you will go 
round the block. Fifteen minutes should 
carry you to the south corner. I’ll be on 
watch for you. The moment you turn I’ll 
walk toward you. It will give us a bit of a 
handicap in case that taxi is a menace. 
If anyone appears, run for it. Where’s the 
cane you had?” 

“What a jolly ass I am! I remember 
now.’ I left the stick against the wall of the 
opera house. Blockhead! With a stick, 
now! ...I1’m hopeless!” 

“Never mind. Let’s start. That taxi 
may be perfectly honest. It’s our guilty 
consciences that are peopling the shadows 
with goblins. What really bothers us is that 
we have broken our word to the kindliest 
man in all this world.” 

Hawksley wondered if he could walk 
round the block without falling down. He 
saw that he was facing a physical collapse, 
hastened by the knowledge that the safety 
of the girl depended largely upon himself. 


.. What he had accepted at the beginning as 


strength had been nothing more than ex- 
hilaration and nerve energy. There was 
now nothing but the latter, and only feeble 
straws at that. Oh, he would manage 
somehow; he‘jolly well had to; and there 
was a bare chance of falling in with a bobby. 
But run? Honestly, now, how the devil 
was a chap to run on a pair of spools? 

Arriving at the appointed spot they sep- 
arated. He waved his hand airily and 
marched off. If he fell it would be out of 
sight, where the girl could not see him. 
Clever chap—what? Damned rotter! For 
himself he did not care. He was weary of 
this game of hide and seek. But to have 
lured the girl into it! When he turned the 
first corner of his journey he paused and 
leaned against the wall, his eyes shut. 
When he opened them the sidewalk and 
the street lamps were normal again. 

As soon as he disappeared a new plan 
came to Kitty. She put it into execution 
at once, on the basis that yonder taxicab 
was an enemy machine. She left her re- 
treat and walked boldly down the street, 
her eyes alert for the least suspicious sign. 
If she could make the entrance before they 
suspected the trick she could obtain help 
before Johnny Two-Hawks made the south 
turn. She reached her objective, pushed 
through the revolving doors and turned. 
Dimly she could see the taxi driver; but he 
appeared to be dozing on the seat. 

As a matter of fact one of the three men 
in the taxi recognized Kitty, but too late to 
intercept her. . Her maneuver had confused 
him temporarily. And while he and his 
companions were debating, Kitty had time 
to summon Cutty’s man from Elevator 
Four. 

“Step into the car!” he roughly ordered, 
after she had given him a gist of her suspi- 
cions. He turned off the lights, stepped out 
and shut the gates with a furious bang. 
‘And stick to the corner! I’ll attend to the 
other fool.” 

He rushed into the street, his automatic 
ready, eyed the taxicab speculatively, 
wheeled suddenly and ran south at a dog- 
trot. He rounded the south corner, but he 
did not see Hawksley anywhere. The dog- 
trot became a dead run. As he wheeled 
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round the corner of the parallel street he 
almost bumped into Hawksley, who had a 
policeman in tow. 

“Officer,” said the man with the boy’s 
face, ‘‘this is Federal business. Aliens. 
Come along. There may be trouble. If 
there should be any shooting don’t bother 
with the atmosphere. Pick out a real 
target.” 

“Anarchists?” 

“About the size of it.’ 

“Miss Conover?” asked Hawksley. 
“Safe. No thanks to you, though. I’d 
like to knock your block off, if you want to 
know!” 

“Do it! Damned little use to me,” de- 
clared Hawksley, sagging. 

“Here, what’s the matter with you?” 
cried the policeman, throwing his arm 
round Hawksley. 

“They nearly killed him a few days gone. 
A crack on the bean; but he wasn’t satis- 
fied. Help him along. I’ll be hiking back.” 

But the taxicab was gone. 


Before Cutty’s lieutenant opened the gate 
to the apartment he spoke to Hawksley. 
“The boss is doing everything he can to 
Miss Conover’s wit 
saved you. For if you hadn’t separated 
they’d have nailed you. I’ve been running 
round like a chicken with its head cut off. 
I forgot that door on the seventeenth floor. 
I tell you honestly, you’ve been playing 
with death. It wasn’t fair to Miss Con- 
over.” 

“It was my fault,’ volunteered Kitty. 

“Mine,”’ protested Hawksley. 

“Well, they know. where you roost now, 
for a fact. You've spilled the beans. I’m 
sorry I lost my temper. The devil fly away 
with youboth!” .The boy: laughed. 
“You're game, anyhow. But darn it all, 
if anything had happened to you the boss 
would never have forgiven me. He’s the 
whitest old scout God ever put the breath 
of life into.. He’s always doing something 
for somebody. He’d’give you the block if 
you had the gall to'ask for it. Play the 
game fifty-fifty with him and you’ll land on 
both feet. And you, Miss Conover, must 
not come here again.” 

“‘T promise.” 

“T’ll tell you a little secret. It was the 
boss who sent you out of town. He was 
afraid you’d do something like this. When 
you are ready to go home you'll find Tony 
Bernini downstairs. Sore as a crab too, 
I'll bet.” 

“Tl be glad to go home with him,” said 
Kitty, thoroughly chastened in spirit. 

“That’s all for to-night.” 

Kitty and Hawksley stepped out into the 
corridor, the problem they had sought to 
shake off reéstablished in their thoughts, 
added too, if anything. 

“How do you feel?” 

“Top hole,” lied Hawksley. “My word, 
though, I wobbled a bit going round that 
block. I almost kissed the bobby. I say, 
he thought I’d been tilting a few. But it 
was a lark!” 

“Dinner is served,” announced Kuroki 
at their elbows. His expression was coldly 
bland. 

“Dinner!” cried Hawksley, brightening. 
“What does the American soldier say?’ 

“Hats!” answered Kitty. 

All-tension vanished in the double laugh- 
ter that followed. They approached dinner 
with something of the spirit that had in- 
duced Hawksley to fiddle and Kitty to 
pass the hat in front of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Hawksley’s recuperative 
powers promised well for his future. By 
the time coffee was served his head had 
cleared and his legs had resumed their nor- 
mal functions of support. 

. “JT was so infernally‘bored!”’ 

“And now?” asked Kitty recklessly. 

“Fancy asking me that!”’ 

“Do you realize that all this is dread- 
fully improper?” 

“Oh, [say, now! Where’s the harm? If 
ever there was a young woman capable of 
taking care of herself ——” 

“That isn’t it. It’s just being here 
alone with you.” 

“But you are not alone with me!”’ 

“Kuroki?” Kitty shrugged. 

“No. At my side of the table is Stefani 
Gregor; at yours the man who has be- 
friended me.” 

“Thank you for that. I don’t know of 
anything nicer you could say. But the out- 
side world would see neither of our friends. 
I did not come here to see you.” 

“No need of telling me that.’ 

“T had a problem—a very difficult one— 
to solve; and I believed that I might solve 
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it if I came to these rooms. I had quite 
forgotten you.”’ 

Instantly, upon receiving this blunt ex- 
planation, he determined that she should 
never cease to remember him after this 
night. His vanity was not touched; it was 
something far more elusive. It was per- 
haps’ a recurrence of that inexplicable 
desire to hurt. Somehow he sensed the flex- 
ible steel behind which lay the soul of this 
baffling girl. He would presently find a 
chink in the armor with that old Amati. 

Blows on the head have few surgical 
comparisons. That which kills one man 
only temporarily stuns another. One man 
loses his identity; another escapes with all 
his faculties and suffers but trifling incon- 
venience. In Hawksley’s case the blow had 
probably restricted some current of thought, 
and that which would have flowed normally 
now shot out obliquely, perversely. It 
might be that the natural perverseness of his 
blood, unchecked by the noble influence of 
Stefani Gregor and liberated by the blow, 
governed his thoughts in relation to Kitty. 
The subjugation of women, the old cynical 
warfare of sex—the dominant business of 
his rich and idle forebears, the business that 
had made Boris Karlovy a deadly and im- 
placable enemy—became paramount in his 
disordered brain. 

She had forgotten him! Very well. He 
would stir the soul of her, play with it, lift 
it to the stars and dash it down—if she had 
a soul. Beautiful, natural, alone. He be- 
cares all Latin under the pressure of this 
idea. 

“T will play for you,’ he said quietly. 

“Please! And then I’ll go home where I 
belong. I’ll be in the living room.” 

When he returned he found her before a 
window, staring at the myriad lights. 

“Sit here,” he said, indicating the divan. 
“T shall stand and walk about as I play.” 

Kitty sat down, touching the pillows re- 
flectively. She thought of the tears she 
had wept upon them. That sinister and 
cynical thought! Suddenly she saw light. 
Her problem would have been none at all if 
Cutty had said he loved her. There would 
have been something sublime in making 
him happy in his twilight. He had loved 
and lost her mother. To pay him for that! 
He was right. Those twenty-odd years—his 
seniority—had mellowed him, filled him 
with deep and tender understanding. To be 
with him was restful; the very thought of 
him now was resting. No matter how 
much she might love a younger man he 
would frequently torture her by uncon- 
scious egoism; and by the time he had 
mellowed, the mulled wine would be cold. 
If only Cutty had said he loved her! 

“What shall I play?”’ 

Kitty raised her eyes in frank astonish- 
ment. There was a fiercely proud expres- 
sion on Hawksley’s face. It was not the 
man, it was the artist who was angry. 

‘Forgive me! I was dreaming a little,” 
she apologized with quick understanding. 
“T am not quite—myself.”’ 

“Neither am I. I will play something 
to fit your dream. But wait! When I play 
I am articulate. I can express myself—all 
emotions. I am what I play—happy, sad, 
gay, full of the devil. I warn you. I can 
speak all things. I can laugh at you, weep 
with you, despise you, love you! Allin the 
touch of these strings. I warn you there 
is magic in this Amati. Will you risk it?” 

Ordinarily—had this florid outburst 
come from another man—Kitty would 
have laughed. It had the air of piqued van- 
ity; but she knew that this was not the inter- 
pretation. On the streets he had been the 
most amusing and surprising comrade she 
had ever known, as merry and whimsical 
as Cutty—young and handsome—the real 
man. He had been real that night when he 
entered through her kitchen window, with 
the drums of jeopardy about his neck. He 
had been real that night she had brought 
him his wallet. 

Electrical antagonism—the room seemed 
charged with it. The man had stepped 
aside for a moment and the great noble had 
taken his place. It was not because she had 
been reared in rather a theatrical atmos- 
phere that she transcribed his attitude 
thus. She knew that he was noble. That 
she did not know his rank was of no conse- 
quence. Cutty’s narrative, which she had 
pretended to believe, had set this man in 
the middle class. Never in this world. 
There was only one middle class out of 
which such a personality might, and often 
did, emerge—the American middle class. 
In Europe, never. No: peasant blood, no 
middle-class corpuscle, stirred in this man’s 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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PAINTS VARNISHES 
\ ENAMELS y, | 


Where activity is ceaseless and depend- 
ability essential, Arco paints, varnishes and 
enamels are quietly protecting the imple- 
ments of trade and commerce. 


Knowing how the sun and wind of changing 
seasons can shorten the life of their handi- 
work, notable builders protect it with Arco 
finishes. And by preserving its original 
goodness, they increase its ultimate worth. 


The fact that they consult Arco experts to 
obtain the most enduring finish for their 
products indicates their faith in the rich 
experience coming from 39 years of inti- 
mate association with the paint problems of 
America’s foremost manufacturers. 


For every domestic and industrial purpose, 
Arco paints, varnishes and enamels have 
established their own standards of quality. 


THE ARCO COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO  Esassisted 1881 
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GHENY COAL COMPANY 


One of the 118 Coal Companies Who Have Endorsea 


Sewell Cushion 


Coal Companies 
Using Sewell Cushion Wheels 


Akron-Virginia Coal Company 
Allan Brothers 

Allegheny Coal Company. 
Alwart Brothers 

Aylward, R. L. 

Atlas Coal Company 

Bengson, Emil H. 
Bradley-Mahoney Company 
Brommel, C. J. 

Buffalo Fuel Company 
Burghorn-Henry Company 
Cadillac Coal & Coke Company 
Campbell, R. O. Coal Company 
Carnegie Dock & Fuel Company 
Cayle, James, Inc. 

Central Coal & Coke Company 
Converse, M. S. Company 
Cooney, A. W. 

Cook, Henry Company 
Cramer-Meyers & Dreyden 
Crego & Kelly Company 
Diamond Coal & Coke Company 
Dings & Schuster 

Eastside Coal & Ice Company 
Enterprise Fuel Company 

Fair Haven Coal Company 

Fall River Ice Company 
Farnsworth, Chas. D. 

Five Brothers Coal Company 
Fort Pitt Supply Company 
Fraser, A. J. Company 

Gem Coal Company 


Gilchrise, J. M. & Sons Company 


Goff & Kirby Company 
Guttow, Wm. C. 

Henry Cook Company 
Herbert Brothers 
Hoffberger, Chas. Company 
Houghten-French Company 
Humphrey, R. 

Hyams, Robert 


Hamsburg, H.—Independent Coal Company 
Heinecke Coal & Supply Company 


Hurley, J. & T. 
Indianapolis Coal Company 
Kaiser, C. & M. 

Knack, Julius Coal Company 
Koenig, P. Coal Company 
Koppers Company 

Kraft, John Coal Company 
Krueger, G. A. 


Sewell Wheels Can Be Applied to Any Motor Truck Without Changing the Design or Construction of the Truck 


This is the Statement of the Youghiogheny Coal Company, 
of Pittsburg: 
“We know Sewell Cushion Wheels are a good investment because 
they reduce the damage resulting from vibration and severe road 
shocks. The truck has a longer life with more continuous sery- 


ice. One great advantage possessed by your wheel is that it re- 
quires no attention from the driver. 


“Our first Sewell Wheels were put on in 1917 and at the present 
time we have had nine of our heavy duty trucks so equipped.”’ 


C. J. FRODEY, Supt. 


The Coal Industry, of all this country’s industries, is probably the 
largest, the most experienced and the most critical operator of motor 
trucks. That the Coal Industry has seen and demonstrated the vital 
necessity of Resiliency in truck-operation is proved by the fact that 
118 coal companies have more than $200,000 invested in Sewell 
Cushion Wheel equipment for their motor trucks. 


Moreover, the Coal Industry realizes that the cost of such Resiliency 
must be the minimum cost per mile; that it must be a Resiliency that 
does not wear out by road-contact; that it must be a permanent 
Resiliency that lasts the life of the truck and demands no loss in time 
or money for repairs, replacements or maintenance. 


For these reasons the Coal Industry has adopted Sewell Cushion 
Wheels-and confirms the scientific soundness of the Sewell Principle— 
“The Resiliency —the Permanent Resiliency—is Built in the Wheel.’’ 


SEWELL CUSHION WHEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Coal Companies 


Using Sewell Cushion Wheels 


Laclede Coal Company 

Leonard Coal Company 
McConnell Coal Company 
McFadden Coal Company 

Meek Coal & Ice Company 
Meisenzahl Coal Company 
Metropolitan Coal Company 
Meyer-Denker-Sknram Company 
Miller, George Jr. 

Milwaukee Western Coal Company 
Montgomery Coal Company 
Mullaney Fuel Company 


Newport Coal Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Newport Coal Company of Newport, Ky. 


Northwestern Fuel Company 
Ohio Coal & Supply Company 
Olds & Gray Coal Company 
People’s Coal & Ice Company 
Perry, R. H. 

Perry, O. H. 

Phillips Borger 

Pittman Dean Company 
Pocohontas Coal Company 
Polar Ice & Fuel Company 
Ready & Callaghan Coal Company 
Rock Island Fuel Company 
Sanner, F. C. 

Schumacher Brothers 

Second Pool Coal Company 
Sinclair Coal Company 

Sklar, H. Coal Company 
Solvay Process Company 
Spaulding & Spaulding 
Spindler Ice & Coal Company 
Stephens, Olin J. 

Sterling Coal Company 

Tait Brothers 

Towar, Edgar 

Ulland Coal Company 

United Fuel & Supply Company 
Van Dingen Coal Company 
Van Antwerp Coal Company 
Veenstea-De Haan Company 
Von Heine Coal Company, H. G. 
Weyandt, J. M. 
Wilcox-Ziegler Coal Company 
Williams Coal & Quarry, C. K. 
Winton Ice & Coal Company 
Wisconsin Ice Company 


Woods Run Coal & Supply Company 


Youghiogheny Coal Company 
Zettlemeyer Coal Company 


(Continued from Page 159) 
sins. The ancient boyar looked down at 
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“Play!” said Kitty. There was a smile 
, her lips, but there was fiery challenge in 
r slate-blue eyes. The blood of Irish 
Ings—and what Irishman dares deny 
j}—surged into her throat. 

We wear masks, we inherit generations 
cmasks; and a trivial incident reveals the 
jimordial which lurks in each one of us. 
‘ yages—Kitty with her stone hatchet and 
jawksley swinging the curved blade of 
jirik. 

He began one of those tempestuous com- 
jsitions, brilliant and bewildering, that 
spmerge the most appreciative lay mental- 
j —because he was angry, a double anger 
tat he should be angry over he knew not 
yat—and broke off in the middle of the 
cmposition because Kitty sat upright, 
*nily unimpressed. 

Tschaikowsky’s Serenade Melancolique. 
Jtty, after a few measures, laid aside her 
sme hatchet, and her body relaxed. 
lusic! She began to absorb it as parched 
e'th absorbs the tardy rain. Then came 
{: waltz which had haunted her. Her face 
ew tenderly beautiful; and Hawksley,.a 
tie artist, saw that he had discovered the 
fhstring; and he played upon it with all 
t: artistry which was naturally his and 
yich had been given form by the master 
vo had taught him. 

or the physical exertions he relied upon 
n've energy again. Nature is generous 
yen we are young. No matter how much 
» draw against the account she always 
hs a little more for us. He forgot that 
oy an hour gone he had been dizzy with 
pn, forgot everything but the glory of the 
nds he was evoking and their visible 
“ction upon this girl. The devil was not 
»y in his heart, but in his hand. 

Never had Kitty heard such music. To 
»played to in this manner—directly, with 
bracing tenderness, with undivided 
i—would have melted the soul of Gob- 
dk the money lender; and Kitty was 
4rm-blooded, Irish, emotional. The fiddle 
“led poignantly to the Irish in her. She 
sated to go roving with this man; with 
1 hand on his shoulder to walk in the thin 
1 of high places. Through it all, however, 
| felt vaguely troubled; the instinct of 
] trap. The sinister and cynical idea 
vich had clandestinely taken up quarters 
rier mind awoke and assailed her from a 
iy angle, that of youth. Something in 
i cried out “Stop! Stop!’ But her lips 
ve mute, her body enchained. 

juddenly Hawksley laid aside the fiddle 
iladvanced. He reached down and drew 
‘up. Kitty did not resist him; she was 
inb with enchantment. He held her 
lie for a second, then kissed her—her 
ur, eyes, mouth—released her and 
typed back, a bantering smile on his lips 
i cold terror in his heart. The devil who 
il inspired this phase of the drama now 
lerted his victim, as he generally does in 
| face of superior forces. 

‘itty stood perfectly still for a full min- 
i, stunned. It was that smile—frozen 
this lips—that brought her back to inti- 
ney with cold realities. Had he asked her 
idon, had he shown the least repentance 
t might have forgiven, forgotten. But 
wing mankind as she did she could give 
1 one interpretation to that smile—of 
ych he was no longer conscious. 

Vithout anger, in quiet level tones she 
al: “T had foolishly thought that we two 
wht be friends. You have made it im- 
«sible. You have also abused the kindly 
(pitality of the man who has protected 
( from your enemies. A few days ago he 
ime the honor to ask me to marry him. 

1 going to. I wish you no evil.” She 
tied and walked from the room. 

‘ven then there was time. But he did 
“move. It was not until he heard the 
lator gate crash that he was physically 
eased from the thraldom of the inner 
elation. Love—in the blinding flash of 
lunderbolt! He had kissed her not be- 
ase he was the son of his father, but 
fause he loved her! And now he never 
cld tell her. He must let her go, believ- 
ithat the man she had saved from death 
& tepaid her with insult. On top of all 
‘misfortunes, his tragedies—love! There 
', a God, yes, but his name was Irony. 
“el! He stepped toward the divan, 
‘mbled and fell against it, his arms 
pad over the pillows; and in this posi- 
i he remained. 

or a while his thoughts were broken, 
mnclusive; he: was like a man in the 
» groping for a door. Principally, his 
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poor head was trying to solve the riddle of 
his never-ending misfortunes. Why? What 
had he done that. these calamities should 
be piled upon his head? He had lived de- 
cently; his youth had been normal; he 
had played fair with men and women. Why 
make him pay for what his forebears had 
done? He wasn’t fair game. 

He! A singular revelation cleared.one 
corner. Kitty had spoken of a problem; 
and he, by those devil-urged kisses, had 
solved it for her. She had been doddering, 
and his own act had thrust her into the 
arms of that old thoroughbred. That cyni- 
cal suggestion of his the other morning had 
been acted upon. God had long ago de- 
serted him, and now the devil himself had 
taken leave. Hawksley buried his face in 
the pillow once made wet with Kitty’s 
tears. 

The great tragedy in life lies in being too 
late. Hawksley had learned this once 
before; it was now being driven home 
again. Cutty was to find it out on the mor- 
row, for he missed his train that night. 

The shuttles of the Weaver in this pat- 
tern of life were two green stones called the 
drums of jeopardy, inanimate objects, but 
perfect tools in the hands of Destiny. But 
for these stones Hawksley would not have 
tarried too long on a certain red night; 
Cutty. would not now be stumbling about 
the labyrinths into which his looting in- 
stincts had thrust him; and Kitty Conover 
would have jogged along in the humdrum 
rut, if not happy at least philosophically 
content with her lot. ri Pe : 
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Dieta is always a mental relief, 
hesitance a curse. Kitty, having 
shifted her burdens to the broad shoulders 
of Cutty, felt as she reached the lobby as if 
she had left storm and stress behind and 
entered calm. She would marry Cutty; 
she had published the fact, burned her 
bridges. 

She had stepped into the car, her heart 
full of cold fury. Now she began to find 
excuses for Hawksley’s conduct. A sick 
brain; he was not really accountable for 
his acts. Her own folly had opened the 
way. Of course she would never see him 
again. Why should she? Their lives were 
as far apart as the Volga and the Hudson. 

Bernini met her in the lobby. “I’ve 
got a cab for you, Miss Conover,” he said 
as if nothing at all had happened. 

“Have you Cutty’s address?” 

“ec Yes ” 


“Then take me at once to a telegraph 
office. I have a very important message to 
send him.” 

“All right, Miss Conover.” 

“Say: ‘Decision made. It is yes.’ And 
sign it just Kitty.” 

Without being conscious of it her soul 
was still in the clouds, where it had been 
driven by the music of the fiddle; thus 
what she assumed to be a normal sequence 
of a train of thought was only a sublime 
impulse. She would marry Cutty. More, 
she would be his wife, his true wife. For 
his tenderness, his generosity, his chivalry, 
she would pay him in kind. There would 
be no nonsense; love would not enter into 
the bargain; but there would be the fra- 
grance of perféct understanding. That he 
was fifty-two and she was twenty-four no 
longer mattered. No more loneliness, no 
more genteel poverty; for such benefits she 
was ready to pay the score in full. A man 
she was genuinely fond of, a man she could 
look up to, always depend upon. 

Was there such a thing as perfect love? 
She had her doubts. She reasoned that 
love was what a body decided was love, the 
psychological moment when the physical 
attraction became irresistible. Who could 
tell before the fact which was the true and 
which the false? Lived there a woman— 
herself excepted—who had not hesitated 
between two men; a man who had not dod- 
dered between two women? For better or 
for worse. What did the average woman 
know of the man, the average man know of 
the woman—until afterward? To stake all 
upon a guess! 

She knew Cutty. Under her own eyes 


he had passed through certain proving ° 


fires. There would be no guessing the man- 
ner of man he was. He was fifty-two; 
that is to say, the grand passion had come 
and gone. There would be mutual affec- 
tion and comradeship. ; 
True, she had her dreams; but she could 
lay them away without any particular 
regret. She had never been touched by the 
fire of passion. Let it go. But she did 
know what perfect comradeship was, and 
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she would grasp it and never loose her hold. 
Something out of life. 

“A narrow squeak, Miss [Conover,” said 
Bernini, breaking the long silence. 

““A miss is as good as a mile,” replied 
Kitty, not at all grateful for the interruption. 

“We've done everything we could to 
protect you. If you can’t see now—why, 
the jig is up.. A chain is as strong as its 
weakest link. And in a game like this a 
woman is always the weakest link.” 

“You're quite a philosopher.” 

“T have reason to be. I’m married.” 

“Am I expected to laugh?” 

“Miss Conover, you’re a wonder. You 
come through these affairs with a smile, 
when you ought to have hysterics. I'll bet 
a doughnut that when you seé a mouse you 
go and get it a piece of cheese.” 

“Do you want the truth? Well, I’ll tell 
it to you. You have all kept me on the 
outer edge of this affair, and I’ve been 
trying to find out why. I have the repor- 
torial instinct, as they say. I inherited it 
from my father. You put astrange weapon 
in my hands, you tell me it is deadly, but 
you don’t tell me which end is deadly. Do 
you know who this Russian is?” 

“Honestly, I don’t.” 

“Does Cutty?” 

“T don’t know that, either.’ 

“Did you ever hear of a pair of emeralds 
called the drums of jeopardy?” 

“Nope... But I do know if you continue 
these stunts you’ll head the whole game 
into the ditch.” 

“You may set your mind at ease. I’m 
going to marry Cutty. I shall not go to 
the apartment again until Hawksley, as 
he is called, is gone.” 

“Well, well; that’s good news! But let 
me put you wise to one fact, Miss Con- 
over: You have picked some man! I’m 
not much of a scholar, but knowing him as 
I do I’m always wondering why they made 
Faith, Hope and Charity in female form. 
But this night’s work was bad business. 
They know where the Russian is now; and 
if the game lasts long enough they’ll reach 
the chief, find out who he is; and that’ll 
put the kibosh on his usefulness here and 
abroad. Well, here’s home, and no more 
lecture from me.” 

“Sorry I’ve been so much trouble.” 

“Perhaps we ought to have shown you 
which end shoots.” 

“Good night.” 

If Kitty had any doubts as to the wisdom 
of her decision the cold gloomy rooms of 
her apartment dissipated them. She wan- 
dered through the rooms, musing, calling 
back animated scenes. What would the 
spirit of her mother say? Had she dod- 
dered between Conover and Cutty? Per- 
haps. But she-had been one of the happy 
few who had guessed right. Singular 
thought: *Her mother would have been 
happy with Cutty too. 

Oh, the relief of knowing what the future 
was going to be! She took off her hat and 
tossed it upon the table. The good-things 
of life, and a good comrade. 

Food. The larder would be empty, and 
there was. her breakfast to consider. She 
passed out into the kitchen, wrote out a 
list of necessities and put it on the dumb- 
waiter. Now for the dishes she had so 
hurriedly left. She rolled up her sleeves, 
put on the apron and fell to the task. 
After such a night—dishwashing! She 
laughed. It was a funny old world. 

Pauses. Perhaps she should have gone 
to a hotel, away from all familiar objects. 
Those flatirons intermittently pulled her 
eyes round. Her fancy played tricks with 
her whenever her glance touched the win- 
dow. Faces. peering in. In a burst of 
impatience she dropped the dish towel, 
hurried to the window and threw it up. 
Black emptiness! . . . Cutty, crossing 
the platform with Hawksley on his shoul- 
ders. She saw that, and it comforted her. 

She finished her work and started for 
bed. But first she entered the guest room 
and turned on the lights. Olga. She had 
intended to ask him who Olga was. 

A great pity. They might have been 
friends. The back of her hand went to her 
lips but did not touch them. She could not 
rub away those burning kisses—that is, 
not with the back of her hand. Vividly 


‘she saw him fiddling bareheaded in front 


of the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
seemed, though, that it had happened 
years ago. A great pity. The charm of 
that frolic would abide with her as long as 
she lived. A brave man too. Hadn’t he 
left her with a, gay wave of the hand, not 
knowing, for want of strength, if he could 
make the detour of the’ block?. That took 
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courage. His journey halfway across the 
world had taken courage. Yet he could so 
basely disillusion her. It was not the kiss; 
it was the smile. She had seen that smile 
before, born of evil. If only he had spoken! 

The heavenly magic of that fiddle! It 
made her sad. Genius, the ability to play 
with souls, soothe, tantalize, lift up; and 
then to smile at her like that. 

She shut down the curtain upon these 
cogitations and summoned Cutty, visual- 
ized his handsome head, shot with gray, 
the humor of his smile. She did care for 
him; no doubt of that. She couldn’t have 
sent that telegram else. Cutty—name of a 
pipe, as the Frenchmen said. All at once 
she rocked with laughter. She was going 
to marry a man whose given name she 
could not recall! Henry, George, John, 
William? For the life of her she could not 
remember. 

And with this laughter still bubbling in a 
softer note she got into bed, twisted about 
from side to side, from this pillow to that, 
the tired body seeking perfect relaxation. 

A broken melody entered her head. 
Sleepily she sought one channel of thought 
after another to escape; still the melody 

ersisted. As her consciousness dodged 
hither and thither the bars and measures 
joined . . . . She sat up, chilled, be- 
wildered. That Tschaikowsky waltz! She 
could hear it as clearly as if Johnny Two- 
Hawks and the Amati were in the very 
room. She grew afraid. Of what? She did 
not know. i 

And while she sat there in bed threshing 
out this fear to find the grain Cutty was 
tramping the streets of Washington, her 
telegram crumpled in his hand. From time 


to time he would open it and reread it under 


a street lamp. 

To marry her and then to cheat her. It 
wasn’t humanly possible to marry her and 
then to let her go. He thought of those 
warm soft arms round his neck, the abso- 
lute trust of that embrace. Molly’s girl. 
No, he could not do it. He would have to 
back down, tell her he could not. put the 
bargain through, invent some other scheme. 

The idea had been repugnant to her. It 
had taken her a week to fight it out. It 
was a little beyond his reach, however, why 
the idea should have been repugnant to her. 
It entailed nothing beyond a bit of mum- 
mery. The repugnance was not due to 
religious training. The Conover household, 
as he recalled it, had been rather lax in 
that respect. Why, then, should Kitty 
have hesitated? 

He thought of Hawksley, and swore. 
But for Hawksley’s suggestion no muddle 
like this would have occurred. Devil take 
him and his infernal green stones! 

Cutty suddenly remembered his train. 
He looked at his watch and saw that his 
lower berth was well on the way to Balti- 
more. Always and eternally he was miss- 
ing something. 

XXIX 
OT unusually, when we burn our 
bridges, we have in the back of our 
minds the dim hope that there may be a 
shallow ford somewhere. Thus, bridges 
should not be burned impulsively; there 
may be no ford. 

The idea of retreat pushed forward in 
Kitty’s mind the moment she awoke; but 
she pressed it back in shame. She had 
given her word, and she would stand by it. 

The night had been a series of wild im- 
pulses. She had not sent that telegram to 
Cutty as the result of her deliberations in 
the country. Impulse; a flash, and the 
thing was done, her bridges burned. To 
crush Johnny Two-Hawks, fill his cup with 
chagrin, she had told him she was going to 
marry Cutty. That was the milk in the 
coconut. Morning has a way of showing 
up night-gold for what it is—tinsel. Kitty 
saw the stage of last night’s drama dis- 
mantled. If there was a shallow ford, she 
would never lower her pride to seek it. 
She had told Two-Hawks, sent that wire 
to Cutty, broke the news to Bernini. 

But did she really want to go back? Not 
to know her own mind, to swing back and 
forth like a pendulum! Was it because she 
feared that, having married Cutty, she 
might actually fall in love with some other 
man, later? She could still go through the 
mummery as Cutty had planned; but 
what about all the sublime generosity of 
the preceding night? 

A queer feeling prevaded her: She was a 
marionette, a human manikin, and some 
invisible hand was pulling the wires that 
made her do all these absurd things. Her 
own mind no longer controlled her actions. 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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How long should a sock be? 


For best wear and best foot health, how 
long should a sock be? The illustration 
shows: You should have enough extra 
material at the toes to be easily grasped 
with your thumb and forefinger. Foot 
doctors recommend this. Long wear 
demands it. Stylish Monito “full-size” 
socks supply it. 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
he persistence of that waltz! It had 
wnted her, broken into her dreams, 
vakened her out of them. Why should 
.e be afraid? What was there to be afraid 
_in a recurring melody? She had heard 
-dozen famed violinists play it. It had 
sver before affected her beyond a flash of 
otionalism. Perhaps it was the roman- 
» misfortune of the man, the mystery sur- 
unding him, the menace which walled 
m in. 
Breakfast. Human manikins had appe- 
es. So she made her breakfast. Before 
aving the kitchen she stopped at the win- 
ow. The sun filled the court with brilliant 
‘ht. The patches of rust. on the fire- 
eape ladder, which was on the Gregor 
ie of the platform, had the semblance of 
»wdered gold. 
Half an hour later she was speeding 
ywntown to the office. All through the 
wy she walked, worked, talked as one in 
e state of trance. There were periods of 
japefaction which at length roused Bur- 
igame’s curiosity. 
“Kitty, what’s the matter with you? 
ou look dazed about something.” 
“How do you clean a pipe?”’ she coun- 
red irrelevantly. 
“Clean a pipe?’ he repeated, nearly 
erbalancing his chair. 
“Yes. You see, I may make up my mind 
' marry a man who smokes a pipe,”’. said 
itty, desperately eager to steer Bur- 
igame into another channel; ‘“‘and cer- 
inly I ought to know how to clean one.” 
“Kitty, I’m an old-timer. You can’t 
detrack me like this. Something has 
‘ppened. You say you had a great time 
/ the country, and you come in as pale as 
‘e moon, like someone suffering from shell 
jock. Ever since Cutty came in here that 
yy you've been acting oddly. You may 
it know it, but Cutty asked me to send 
iu out of town. You’ve been in some 
nd of danger. What’s the yarn?” 
“So big that no newspaper will ever pub- 
h it, Burly. If Cutty wants to tell you 
me day he can. I haven’t the right to.’ 
“Did he drag you into it or did you fall 
to it?” 
“T walked into it, as presently I shall 
uk out of it—all on my own.” 
“Better keep your eyes open. Cutty’s 
stormy petrel; when he flies there’s 
ugh weather.” 
“What do you know about him?” 
“Probably what he has already told 
iu—that he is a foreign agent of the Gov- 
inment. What do you know?” 
“Everything but one thing, 


and that’s 


e shortest route each night and stick 
und there.” 

There are certain spiritual exhilarants 
iat nullify caution, warning the presence 
(danger. The boy with his first pay en- 
Mlope, the lover who has just been ac- 
‘pted, the débutante on the way to her 
ist ball; the impetus that urges us to 
ish in where angels fear to tread. 
pe quarter after five Kitty left the office 
ir home, unaware that the attribute des- 
nated as caution had evaporated from 
Ir system. She proceeded toward the 
ibway mechanically, the result of habit. 
fisually she noted two taxicabs standing 
lar the Subway entrance. That she noted 
tem at all was due to the fact that Subway 
¢trances were not fortuitous hunting 
founds for taxicabs. Only the unusual 
yuld have attracted her in her present 
tndition of mind. It takes time and 
jtience to weave a good web—observe 
#y spider—time in finding a suitable 
lace for it; patience in the spinning. 

All that worried Karlov was the possi- 
lity of her not observing him. If he could 
Jace his taxicabs where they would at- 
lact her, even casually, the main difficulty 
puld be out of the way. The moment she 
tmned her head toward the cabs he would 
>p out into plain view. The girl was sus- 
ptible and adventuresome. 

Kitty saw aman step out of the foremost 
txicab, give some instructions to the 
(auffeur and get back into the cab, imme- 
ately to be driven off at moderate speed. 
"ue recognized the man at once. Never 

uld she forget that squat gorillalike 
dy. Karlov! Yonder, in that cab! She 

n to the remaining cab; wherein she 
ffered from angels. 

“Are you free?” 
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“Yes, miss.” 

“See that taxi going across town? Fol- 
low it and I will give you ten extra fare.” 

“You’re on, miss.”’ : 

Karlovy peered through the rear window 
of his cab. If she had in tow a Federal 
agent the maneuver would fail, at a great 
risk to himself. But he would soon be able 
to tell whether or not she was being fol- 
lowed. 

As a matter of fact she was not. She had 
returned to New York a day before she was 
expected. Her unknown downtown guard- 
ian would not turn up for duty until or- 
dered by Cutty to do so. She entered the 
second cab with no definite plan in her 
head. Karlovy, the man who wanted to 
kill Johnny Two-Hawks, the man who held 
Stefani Gregor a prisoner; for the present 
these facts were sufficient. 

“Don’t get too near,”’ said Kitty through 
the speaking tube. “Just keep the cab in 
sight.” 

A perfectly logical compensation. She 
herself had set in motion the machinery of 
this amazing adventure; it was logically 
right that she should end it. Poor dear old 
Cutty—to fancy he could pull the wool 
over Kitty Conover’s eyes! Cutty, the 
most honest man alive, had set his foot upon 
an unethical bypath and now found himself 
among nettles. To keep Johnny Two- 
Hawks prisoner in that lofty apartment 
while he hunted for the drums of jeopardy! 
Hadn’t he said he had seen emeralds he 
would steal with half a chance? Cutty, 
playing at this sort of game, his conscience 
biting whichever way he turned! He had 
been hunting unsuccessfully for the stones 
that night he had come in with his face and 
hands bloody. Why hadn’t he kissed her? 

Johnny Two-Hawks— bourgeois? Ut- 
ter nonsense! Of course it did not matter 
now what he was; he had dug a bridgeless 
chasm with that smile. Sometime to- 
morrow he and Stefani Gregor would be on 
their way to Montana; and that would be 
the last of them both. To-morrow would 
mark the fork in the road. But life would 
never again be humdrum for Kitty Con- 
over. 

The taxicabs were bumping over cobbles, 
through empty streets. It was six by now; 
at that hour this locality, which she recog- 
nized as the warehouse district, was always 
dead. The deserted streets, however, set in 
motion a slight perturbation. Supposing 
Karlov grew suspicious and turned aside 
from his objective? Even as this disturb- 
ing thought took form Karlov’s taxicab 
stopped. Kitty’s stopped also, but without 
instructions from her. She had intended to 
drive on and from the rear window observe 
if Karlov entered that old red-brick house. 

“Go on!”’ she called through the tube. 

The chauffeur obeyed, but he stopped 
again directly behind Karlov’s taxicab. He 
slid off his seat and opened the door. His 
face was grim. 

Tumpitum -tump! Tumpitum - tump! 
She did not hear the tocsin this time; she 
felt it on her spine—the drums of fear. If 
they touched her! 


““Come with me, miss. If you are sen-, 


sible you will not be harmed. If you cut 
up a racket I’ll have to carry you.” 

“What does this mean?”’ faltered Kitty. 

“That we have finally got you, miss. 
You can see for yourself that there isn’t 
any help in sight. Better take it sensibly. 
We don’t intend to hurt you. It’s some- 
body else we want. There’s a heavy score 
against you, but we’ll overlook it if you act 
sensibly. You were very clever last night; 
but the game depends upon the last trick.” 

“T’ll go sensibly,’”’ Kitty agreed. They 
must not touch her! 

Karlov did not speak as he opened the 
door of the house for her. His expression 
was Buddhalike. . 

“This way, miss,” said the chauffeur 
affably. 

“You are an American?’ 

‘“Whenever it pays.”’ 

Presently Kitty found herself in the 
attic, alone. They hadn’t touched her; so 
much was gained. Poor little fool that she 
was! It was fairly dark now, but overhead 
she could see the dim outlines of the scuttle 
or trap. The attic was empty except for 
a few pieces of lumber and some soap 
boxes. She determined to investigate the 
trap at once, before they came again. 

She placed two soap boxes on end and 
laid a plank across. After testing its sta- 
bility she mounted. She could reach the 
trap easily, with plenty of leverage to spare. 
She was confident that she could draw her- 
self up to the roof. She sought for the 
hooks and liberated them, then she placed 
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her palms against the trap and heaved. 
Not even a creak answered her. She 
pressed upward again and again. The trap 
was immovable. 

Light. She turned, to behold Karlov in 
the doorway, a candlestick in his hand. 

“The scuttle is covered with cement, 
Miss Conover. Nobody can get in or out.” 

Kitty got down, her knees uncertain. If 
he touched her! Oh, the fool she had been! 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
she asked through dry lips. 

“You are to me a bill of exchange, pay- 
able in something more precious to me 
than gold. I am going to keep you here 
until you are ransomed. The ransom is the 
man you have been shielding. If he isn’t 
here by midnight you vanish. Oh, we 
shan’t harm you. Merely you will dis- 
appear until my affairs in America are 
terminated. You are clever and resource- 
ful, for so young a woman. You will under- 
stand that we are not going to turn aside. 
You are not a woman to me; you are a 
valuable pawn. You are something to 
bargain for.” 

“TI understand,” said Kitty, her heart 
trying to burst through. It seemed im- 
possible that Karlov should not hear the 
thunder. To placate him, to answer his 
questions, to keep him from growing angry! 

“T thought you would.” Karlov set the 
candle on Kitty’s impromptu stepladder. 
“We saw your interest in the affair, and 
attacked you on that side. You had seen 
me once. Being a newspaper writer—the 
New York kind—you would not rest until 
you learned who I was. You would not for- 
get me. You were too well guarded up- 
town. You have been out of the city for a 
week. We could not find where. You were 
reported seen entering your office this 
morning; and here you are. My one fear 
was that you might not seeme. Personally 
you will have no cause to worry. No hand 
shall touch you.”’ 

“Thank you for that.” 

“Don’t misunderstand. There is no 
sentiment behind this promise. I imagine 
your protector will sacrifice much for your 
sake. Simply it is unnecessary to offer you 
any violence. Do you know who the man 
is your protector is shielding?” 

Kitty shook her head. 

me he played the fiddle for you?”’ 

“ec es.”’ 

Karlov smiled. ‘‘Did you dance?” 

“Dance? I don’t understand.” 

“No matter. He can play the fiddle 
nearly as well as his master. The two of 
them have gone across the world fiddling 
the souls of women out of their bodies.” 

Kitty sat down weakly on the plank. 
Terror from all points. Karlov’s unexcited 
tones—his lack of dramatic gesture—con- 
vinced her that this was deadly business. 
Terror that for all the promise of immunity 
they might lay hands on her. Terror for 
Johnny Two-Hawks, for Cutty. 

“Has he injured you?” she asked, to 
gain time. 

“He is an errorin chronology. He repre- 
sents an idea which no longer exists.’’ He 
spoke English fluently, but with a rum- 
bling accent, 

“But to kill him for that!” 

“Kill him? My dear young lady, I 
merely want him to fiddle for me,’”’ said 
Karlov with another smile. 

“You tried to kill him,” insisted Kitty, 
the dryness beginning to leave her throat. 

“Bungling agents. Do you know what 
became of them—the two who invaded 
your bedroom?”’ 

“They were taken away by the police.’ 

“So I thought. What became of the 
wallet?” 

“T found it hidden on the back of my 
stove.” 

“T never thought to look there,” said 
Karlov musingly. ‘“‘Who has the drums?”’ 

“The emeralds? You haven’t them!’ 
cried Kitty, becoming her mother’s daugh- 
ter, though her heart never beat so thun- 
derously as now. ‘‘We-thought you had 
them!” 

Karlov stared at her moodily. “What is 
that button for, at the side of your bed?” 

Kitty comprehended the working of the 
mind that formulated this question. If she 
answered this truthfully he would accept 
all her statements. “It rings an alarm in 
the basement.” 

Karlov nodded. ‘You are truthful and 
sensible. I haven’t the emeralds.” 

“Perhaps one of your men betrayed 

ou. 
“T have thought of that. But if he had 
betrayed me the drums would have been 
discovered by the police. . . Damn 


, 
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them into hell!’”’ Kitty wondered whether 
he meant the police or the emeralds. 
“Later, food and a blanket will be brought 
to you. If your ransom does not appear by 
midnight you will be taken away. If you 
struggle we may have to handle you 
roughly. That is as you please.” 

Karlovy went out, locking the door. 

Oh, the blind little fool she had been! 
All those constant warnings, and she had 
not heeded! Cutty had warned her re- 
peatedly, so had Bernini; and she had de- 
liberately walked into this trap. As if this 


‘eold murderous madman would risk show- 


ing himself without some grim and terrible 
purpose! She had written either Cutty’s 
or Johnny Two-Hawks’ death warrant. 
She covered her eyes. It was horrible. 

Perhaps not Cutty, but assuredly Two- 
Hawks. His life for her liberty. 

“And he will come!” she whispered. 

She knew it. How, was not to be an- 
alyzed. She just knew that he would come. 
What if he had smiled like that? The 
European point of view and her own monu- 
mental folly. He would come quietly, 
without protest, and give himself up. 

“God forgive me! What can I do? 
What can I do?” 

She slid to the floor and rocked her body. 
Her fault! He would come—even as 
Cutty would have come had he been the 
man demanded. And Karlovy would kill 
him—because he was an error in chronol- 
ogy! She sensed also that the anarchist 
would not look upon his act as murder. He 
would be removing an obstacle from the 
path of his sick dreams. 

Comparisons! She saw how much alike 
the two were. Cutty was only Johnny 
Two-Hawks at fifty-two—fearless and 
whimsical. Had Cutty gone through life 
without looking at some woman as, last 
night, Two-Hawks had looked at her? All 
the rest of her life she would see Two- 
Hawks’ eyes. 

Abysmal fool, to pit her wits against 
such men as Karlov! Because she had 
been successful to a certain extent she had 
overrated her cleverness, with this tragic 
result. . . . He had fiddled the soul out 
of her. But death! 

She sprang up. It was maddening to sit 
still, to feel the approach of the tragedy 
without being able to prevent it. She in- 
vestigated the windows. No hope in this 
direction. It was rapidly growing dark 
outside. What time was it? 

The door opened. A man she had not 
seen before came in with a blanket, a 
pitcher of water and some Graham crack- 
ers. His fingers were stained a brilliant yel- 
low and a peculiar odor emanated from his 
clothes. He did not speak to her, but set 
the articles on the floor and departed. 

Kitty did not stir. An hour passed; she 
sat as one in a trance. The tallow dip was 
sinking. By and by she became conscious 
of a faint sound, a tapping. Whence it 
came she could not tell. She moved about 
cautiously, endeavoring to locate it. When 
she finally did the blood drummed in her 


ears. The trap! Someone was trying to 
get in through the trap! 
Cutty! This soon! Who else could it 


be? She hunted for a piece of lumber light 
enough to raise to the trap. She tapped 
three times, and waited. Silence. She re- 
peated the signal. This time it was an- 
swered. Cutty! Ina little while she would 
be free, and Two-Hawks would not have 
to pay for her folly with his life. Terror 
and remorse departed forthwith. 

She took the plank to the door and 
pushed one end under the door knob. 
Then she piled the other planks against the 
butt. The moment she heard steps on the 
stairs she would stand on the planks. It 
would be difficult to open that door. She 
sat down on the planks to wait. From 
time to time she built up the falling tallow. 
Cutty must have light. The tapping on the 
trap went on. They were breaking away 
the cement. Perhaps an hour passed. At 
least it seemed a very long time. 

Steps on the stairs! She stood up, facing 
the door, the roots of her hair tingling. 
She heard the key turn in the lock; and 
then as in a nightmare she felt the planks 
under her feet stir slightly but with sinister 
persistence. She presently saw the toe of a 
boot insert itself between the door and the 
jamb. The pressure increased; the space 
between the door and the jamb widened. 
Suddenly the boot vanished, the door 
closed, and the plank fell. Immediately 
thereafter Karlov stood inside the room, 
scowling suspiciously. 
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tskid. Cut out that part of the study,” 
} advised. “Just learn the cooking and 

get the rest.” é 

nspite of his amusement Charissa picked 

his salad fork and held it toward him. 
tte shrugged his shoulders and accepted 
i He was learning that yielding grace- 
fly to Charissa was the same as yielding 
acefully to the inevitable. 

“But, Pete,” she remonstrated a mo- 
ynt later, “you shouldn’t cut the lettuce 
vth your knife. You are supposed to use 
tp fork.” 

‘Look-a-here, girl,’’ he retorted, “‘what’s 
ip use of trying to make a juggler of a tired 
yrkingman? Good Lord,’ he continued 
jlignantly, ‘‘if this goes much further 
ya'll be asking me to dress like a head 
yiter before I sit down to a meal.” 

‘Tt would be fine if you would take time 
¢dress for dinner,’ she said. ‘‘And if we 
cild afford a maid to serve us,’’ she added 
c@amily. 

Charissa had indeed been learning more 
tim the science of cooking. Through her 
ticher’s tactful suggestions she was be- 
ging to perceive and correct some of her 
¢nerude mannerisms and habits of speech. 
ough she realized that Pete was a good 
}sband, always generous and _ good- 
ytured, she was becoming conscious of his 
aidities. 

"A maid to serve us!” Pete exclaimed 
iredulously. He put down his knife and 
t:} new salad fork and stared for a moment 

his attractive young wife. ‘“‘Have you 
ihn smoking hop?” he demanded. ‘Or is 
ia new novel you’ve been reading?” 
Sharissa laughed at him. 

‘You started this,” she reminded him. 
f you hadn’t been so particular about 
s I would never have known of such a 
ting as domestic science.” 

That meal Pete had his first lesson in the 
rect use of forks. His education in 
s)ons began later. As he told Thompson, 
life became just one new piece of silver- 
re after another. 

The question of the cost of those knives 
ai forks and spoons began to worry him. 
“Wouldn’t it do just as well to get a 
lalogue?”’ he suggested one evening. 
‘ou could cut out pictures of the differ- 
e; tools and I could learn from the pic- 


‘ 
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ties.”” 
[You'd never become skillful without 
ual practice,” she told him firmly. ‘‘Be- 


” she confessed, “I’ve been buying 


sles, 
tise things with money I saved before we 
ried. But, Pete, dear,’’ she continued, 
resing a thought that had been in her 
nd for some time, “‘couldn’t you per- 
side Thompson to raise your pay? If we 
culd afford a better apartmen a 
‘I beat you to it,’’ Pete told her. ‘“‘I’ve 
sin this coming for some time. But 
lompson says there is no chance. He says 
aicrew is loose somewhere in the works. 
le production has been increased without 
ay corresponding increase in the net profit, 
ai now the manager is out with an ax cut- 
g.expenses all along the line. No one has 
ay chance for a raise in pay. And at that, 
In aoe as much as I’m worth,” he 
aled honestly. ‘‘I’m just a handy man 
rind the place—patching broken machin- 
ey and that sort of thing. A smart kid 
cild do the work.” 
“You might get something that would 
«d to a better job,” Charissa suggested. 
There was a far-away look in her ex- 
Dssive dark eyes that should have warned 
Ee. Through her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Curtney Charissa had caught glimpses of 
aife more desirable than the narrow one 
: had always known, and she was begin- 
ng to realize that she would never again 
D satisfied with the old order. Had Pete 
Dn en rapport with her at that moment he 
wuld have seen her in dreams transform- 
their cheaply furnished apartment into 
aitately mansion surrounded by sloping 
éms and sheltering trees; in the dining 
im he would have seen a brave array of 
swwy linen, of sparkling cut glass and 
zaming silver; he would have seen him- 
in evening dress, a butler at his shoul- 
l’, obsequious servants standing near. If 
ve could have known the air castles she 
Ws building he would have put a positive 
on the society novels of which she was 
‘fond, and he might even have forbidden 
t+ pictures for a while. ’ 
commenced this domestic-science 
curse with the idea of learning to cook,” 
s+ told him after a little silence. ‘I found 
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that cooking was only one phase of the sci- 
ence. So I’ve been studying the other sub- 
jects—buying, management, everything 
necessary to make me a competent house- 
keeper. The study of one subject has led to 
the study of others until there seems no end 
to the things I do not know. And here is 
something I have just learned: A few days 
ago I met some girls I went with before I 
commenced this study and I have grown 
away from them. It is as if I lived in a dif- 
ferent world. And Mrs. Courtney lives in a 
world that is better than the one we know.” 

“T’ve grown away from the girls I used 
to like,’”’ she repeated, and her voice held a 
note of fear because of the fact. ‘You'll go 
with me the rest of the way, won’t you?” 
she pleaded. ‘‘It would be terrible if one of 
us should grow away from the other.” 

“Sure I'll go with you,’ Pete promised 
with careless good nature. “‘But don’t for- 
get that we'll not travel very fast on twenty 
dollars a week.”’ 

“T know that,’ Charissa admitted. 
““And you say you are getting as much pey 
as you are worth. Why not make yourself 
worth more? 

“‘T asked Mrs. Courtney if it were possi- 
ble to learn the principles of business just 
as one can learn the principles of domestic 
science. She seemed surprised I had to ask 
such a question.” 

“Business principles?” Pete said. “‘How. 
will business principles help me repair a 
broken machine or start a balky motor?” 

“You know how to do those things,’ 
Charissa said. ‘‘I want you to learn the 
more important things. Studying business 
science would be the same as studying do- 
mestic science,” she argued eagerly. “I had 
to learn the details of my individual job. 
But the principles I’ve mastered would 
apply as well in a large hotel as in our own 
little home. It would be the same with the 
principles of business science. You know 
the details of your own work. If you knew 
the principles you could apply them to any 
job or to any business condition. You say 
the production of the factory is increasing 
and at the same time the net profit is de- 
creasing. Can you tell the reason for such a 
condition?” 

“How should I know?” Pete said. 
“Thompson doesn’t know, and he says the 
superintendent can’t tell.” 

‘““A business expert could tell,’ Charissa 
declared. “I’m not a domestic-science ex- 
pert yet, but I can go into a house where 
things are going wrong and I ean tell with 
just a little investigation what the trouble 
is. A real domestic-science expert can do 
the same in a restaurant or a large hotel. 
And a business expert, a man who under- 
stands the principles of business science, 
could make an investigation and tell ex- 
actly what is wrong at the factory where 
you work.” 

“Tt would be worth a lot to the manager 
to have a man tell him that little thing,” 
Pete said. 

He lighted his pipe and leaned back in his 
chair as he considered this new idea—this 
business-science thing. It seemed reason- 
able enough the way Charissa put it to him. 
But after he had thought the matter over 
he turned to her with grim finality. 

“You can get by with the domestic sci- 
ence,” he told her; “‘but getting by in busi- 
ness is different. Take a lad, now, with a 
college education and a good drag with the 
bosses, and he might make a go of it. But 
I—why, girl, I went to work for my living 
before I finished the eighth grade. I’m too 
old to start a thing like this.” 

“IT was at work myself as soon as the 
law allows,” Charissa. reminded him. “I 
haven’t anything on you when it comes to 
education.” The memory of recent hu- 
miliations brought tears to her eyes. 
“Don’t think it has been fun listening to a 
bunch of schoolgirls giggling over the 
breaks I’ve made_in the classroom.” 

‘“Why don’t you quit?” Pete suggested. 
“You can get what you need now from 
your books.” 

“T do not want to quit,” she told him 
thoughtfully. ‘‘But I do not want to go 
further unless you go with me.” 

She could comprehend vaguely the gulf 
of mental inequality that would soon lie be- 
tween them unless she could interest him 
in some study that would broaden and 
refine him. But she did not urge the matter 
more that. evening. 

The science of business! Pete could not 
put that phrase out of his thoughts during 


the following days. He wondered if there 
were business principles the application of 
which would determine the thing that was 
wrong in the factory where he worked. He 
knew that orders were coming in fast 
enough. The production of the factory was 
scarcely keeping pace with the demand. 
The thing that was wrong was nothing a 
man could put a finger on. 

Finally he put the proposition up to the 
master mechanic, but Thompson was dis- 
posed to ridicule the idea that the opera- 
tions of business had been reduced to a 
science. 

“There is nothing to it,” he said. ““Some 
men have better business judgment than 
others and they are the birds who make 
the money. It’s a matter of trading,’ he 
declared; ‘‘of knowing’ how to buy and sell. 
It is nothing you can learn from books.’’ 

“Just as some women are naturally bet- 
ter cooks than others. It’s a gift,’’ Pete 
scoffed, remembering. how Thompson had 
joshed him once for making a ‘similar 
statement. 

“That is a different proposition,” the 
master mechanic retorted. ‘‘Learning to 
cook is like learning a trade.” 

“But the rest of it,’’ Pete came back at 
him, thinking now of Charissa’s arguments. 
“Cooking is only one phase of domestic 
science. If the principles of domestic sci- 
ence apply to all phases of housework why 
couldn’t there be business principies that 
would apply to all phases of business?” 

“Tt sounds reasonable,’”’ Thompson ad- 
mitted grudgingly. ‘“‘Too reasonable,”’ he 
added suspiciously. ‘‘What are you driv- 
ing at, anyhow?” 

Pete laughed at him. 

“Ask your wife about it,” he said. He 
knew Mrs. Thompson was a high-school 
graduate and that Bill held her opinions in 
high esteem. 

That night he told Charissa what he had 
framed up on Thompson. 

Tt will be a joke on Bill if his wife makes 
a believer of him,” he said. 

As soon as the evening dishes were 
washed and put away Charissa telephoned 
to the Thompson apartment and asked for 
Mrs. Thompson’s opinion. 

‘*Sure there could be a business science,” 
Thompson told her. ‘“‘Mrs. Bill says so.” 

“Good!” Charissa exclaimed delightedly. 
“Pete thought he was framing up a joke on 
you when he got you going on this.thing. 
Now listen. I’m framing up something on 
Pete. I want you and Mrs. Thompson to 
eat dinner with us Sunday. I’ll chase Pete 
over with the car for you if you can come.” 

“Chase him over,’”’ Thompson said. 
“‘My wife never cooks a meal when she can 
put her feet under a domestic-science ex- 
pert’s table.” 

That Sunday after dinner when Pete and 
Bill were enjoying their cigars Charissa sug- 
gested that the men commence to study to- 
gether. Thompson had discussed the matter 
with his wife and’ was beginning to be- 
lieve such a course of training might benefit 
him, but Pete had reached a different con- 
clusion. 

“Tt was more than a year ago that that 
big-money guy—that man Gaines—bought 
control of the factory, and this is only one 
of a half dozen or more ‘he controls. You 
can’t tell me that he wouldn’t know about 
it if there were such a thing as a business 
science,” he said, shaking his half-smoked 
cigar at them and drawing his heavy brows 
into.a frown as he always did when he was 
in earnest about.a thing. ‘‘If there were any 
business-science experts he would have had 
one of them giving the old factory the once 
over. before this.” \ 

“Things were running smoothly when he 
bought control,’ Thompson argued. ‘‘The 
superintendent says Gaines never inter- 
feres in the management of a plant as long 
as it is paying five per cent on the capitali- 
zation. As badly as things are going now it 
may be two or three years before the divi- 
dends will fall below that figure.” 

“Tf you commence to study now, within 
two or three years you would be able to 
determine for yourselves what is wrong,” 
Mrs. Thompson said. 

‘“What good would it do us to find out?” 
Pete wanted to know. ‘‘A fat chance we 
would have to ever explain anything to 
that.man Gaines.” 

Thompson agreed with Pete in this one 
thing. “‘But at that, there might be some- 
thing in the subject for us,’”’ he said. ‘In 
our department we can never make more 
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than a straight salary. If we understood 
the principles of production we might get 
work in some department where we would 
be paid according to our producing ability.” 

Pete could see what Thompson was driv- 
ing at. ‘“The superintendent is going to tie 
a can to the foreman of the assembling 
room,” he said. “‘ You could get that job if 
you asked for it.” 

“And I could recommend you for my 
present job,’”’ Thompson said. 

Pete sprawled back in his easy-chair and 
blew a cloud of smoke ceilingward. ‘If 


. that is the case we’ll take a whirl at this 


business-science thing,’ he decided. ‘‘If 
there are principles that will apply in the 
assembling room there are principles that 
will apply to the job you have now. I'll 
learn them,” he said, kidding Thompson. 
“Tll learn them and show you up as a bum 
master mechanic.” 

Charissa watching Pete as he sprawled 
there in his easy-chair realized that his 
willingness to commence the study was 
prompted more by an impulse to please her 
than by a wish for self-improvement. She 
loved him for his willingness, but she was 
not blind to his motive. And she was be- 
coming aware of the great psychological 
truth that a person cannot slouch physi- 
cally without slouching mentally. Sh- 
knew Pete lacked the driving incentive of 
desire necessary to force him to the com- 
pletion of a difficult undertaking. So she 
planned to make it harder for him to quit 
after he had commenced than to continue 
the study. 

“We live too far apart for the men to get 
together every evening,” she said. 

She suggested that the thing to do was 
to give up their apartments and find one 
large enough for both families. She felt 
sure that if she could persuade Mrs. Thomp- 
son to arrange and direct their study the 
men would be less likely to become dis- 
couraged. She said that if Mrs. Thompson 
would do this she would gladly take care of 
the housework. After much discussion it 
was arranged that way. Within a month 
they moved into one apartment and Pete 
and Bill commenced to study the principles 
of business. 

They found that after they had mas- 
tered the fundamental laws of the science 
they would have to make a special study of 
production, accountancy and distribution. 

“Production is the thing that interests 
us,” they declared. 

Already Pete had decided that after he 
had had a few months’ experience as 
master mechanic he would get a job in one 
of the producing departments of the fac- 
tory. 

The first phase of their study dealt in 
generalities, and it was only by infinite tact 
and much coaxing and persuading during 
the first few weeks that Charissa and Mrs. 
Thompson were able to hold the men to the 
program they had planned. 

“What will this stuff get us?’ they 
would demand evening after evening. They 
wanted concrete information—something 
they could apply immediately to the condi- 
tion of affairs at the factory. 

It was not until they came to a considera- 
tion of those three fundamental laws—the 
law of diminishing utility, the law of de- 
mand and supply, and the law of diminish- 
ing returns—that they became really in- 
terested. And it was not until later, when 
they were studying an analysis of the 
books of a company that had failed, that 
they began to grasp the application of the 
laws. 

“Do you get it?’’ Pete demanded one 
night when he finally looked up from the 
figures he had been studying. “‘I’ll bet the 
books of the factory would show up in 
exactly the same way if they were ana- 
lyzed,’”’ he continued, speaking fast and 
eagerly. ‘‘If the manager knew those three 
laws and had this set of figures he could see 
in a minute why the net profit has been 
decreasing while the production has been 
increasing.” 

“T get it,” Thompson said, as excited as 
Pete over their discovery. “‘For more than 
a year they have been crowding new men 
and new machinery into the factory with- 
out providing proper space for either. It 
is the law of diminishing returns that ap- 
plies—the law that in any industry there is 
a point at which the returns upon capital 
and labor invested are at a maximum; 
after that point is reached the application 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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N 1646 the shoemakers of Boston, complaining 
of “much bad work produced by their craft,” 
petitioned that they might be joined in one large 
company, that “all boots might be alike made 
well.” So began the extensive shoe industry of 
New England, based on good workmanship 


and a conscientious regard for the public weal. 
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New ENGLAND PROSPERITY 
and the SHOE INDUSTRY 


2 Desai prosperity of present-day New. 


England is-due in no small ‘measure to 
the continuance of the old spirit of the boot- 
makers of Boston. The policy of “good 
work and. pride in it” has been the corner- 
stone of success:for Lynn and Brockton, for 
Haverhill and Boston, for Manchester, Au- 
burn and Lewiston. .So that- today over 
half the nation is shod by New England. 


The magnitude of this industry and the 


role it plays in New England life may be: 


appreciated when it is stated that the annual 
output is between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 


cases of shoes, valued at- ¢$400,000,000. In 


all there-are over one hundred leading com- 
munities: in which some phase of the craft 
is plied, giving employment to more: than 
100,000 workers. Indeed, so highly devel- 
oped and specialized is it, that whole cities 
are given over to the making of different 
kinds of footgear. Brockton leads in men’s 
shoes, Lynn in women’s, while Haverhill 
sets the fashion in slipper and low-cut styles. 


As a reservoir of skilled labor New Eng- 
land offers exceptional advantages—not only 
in the shoe industry, where the character 
of the old Boston cobblers has: indelibly 


left its mark, but in other lines as well, In 


Ortp Cotony [RUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 


fact, one of the chief contributions to the 
stability and success of New England manu- 
facturers has been the cooperation of skilled 


and intelligent labor. Otherwise New Eng- | 


land goods could never have achieved their 
present standard of quality and value. 


Add to all this the tremendous water- 
power resources of New England and the 
unexcelled railroad and shipping facilities 
she enjoys, and it is plain that her present 
title is also her future destiny—“The Work- 
shop of the Nation.” 


New England is planning to celebrate 
the Tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ Landing— 
its own 300th birthday. To commemorate 
this event fittingly, it extends to all—North, 
South and West—a ‘cordial invitation to 
visit its historical landmarks and its vacation 
grounds by lake, sea and mountain. View 
again its old shrines— Plymouth, Province- 
town, Boston, Salem, Providence, Portsmouth 
—and’ while in New--England- make the 
office of this Company your headquarters. 


Write for our booklet “The Spirit of 
America—as shown by her great documents, 
1620-1920,” voicing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American liberty. 
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HAT’S more, it 
keeps right on 
running, day and night, 
week after week, when 
you've got a Novo Type 
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of further labor and capital does not cause 
a proportionate increase in the value of the 
return.” * 

“That is where they have been going 
wrong in the production end of it,’”’ Pete 
agreed. ‘‘But that one law doesn’t cover 
the whole situation. The prices on certain 
lines of fixtures have been cut almost to 
cost to meet competition. That shows one 
phase of the operation of the law of demand 
and supply. And I believe the law of 
diminishing utility is beginning to apply to 
the motors they have been advertising so 
extensively during the past year.” 

“‘T can see how the law of demand and 
supply operates,’”’ Thompson said, ‘‘but I 
can’t see how the law of diminishing utility 
applies to the motors.” 

Pete could see it clearly enough, but he 
was afraid he couldn’t make it clear to 
Thompson. ‘‘We’ll take that up later,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But we have the solution there,”’ he 
declared, drawing his heavy brows to- 
gether and shaking his pencil at them. 
“Just those three laws and that table of 
figures.” 

In her study of domestic science Charissa 
had learned the importance of keeping 
books even for such a small household as 
theirs. She had also learned something of 
the intricacies of the subject. Though she 
had not argued the question with the men 
she had realized how necessary a knowledge 
of accountancy would be to them. Now 
she saw a chance to bring the fact home to 
them. 

“Those figures are the analysis of the 
books of another company,” she reminded 
them shrewdly. ‘‘You are simply guessing 
that they apply to the factory where you 
work.” 

“Tt is a safe guess,’”’ Pete told her. “But 
we don’t intend to be satisfied with guess- 
ing,’”’ he added. He winked at Thompson, 
pretending they had always intended to 
study the three branches of the science. 
“When we get round to it we will analyze 
the books at the factory and show that we 
know what we are talking about.” 

““When we’ve mastered the principles of 
accountancy we'll be able to do that little 
thing,” Thompson agreed emphatically. 
“And if we never get a chance where we 
are working ” He paused and tapped 
the table. ‘‘When we’ve mastered this 
science we’ll know enough so we can make 
our own chance. With a knowledge of the 
principles of accountancy and of produc- 
tion and distribution, and with those three 
laws to guide us, we could start a factory 
of our own and make a success of it. It 
would of course be a small plant in the be- 
ginning, but with what I’ve saved and with 
what we can save during the next few years 
we could do it.” 

As the men talked, seeing clearly for the 
first time the possibilities of the science and 
the opportunities that lay ahead of them, 
their mental inertia, stolidity—that qual- 
ity that is called mediocrity—fell away 
from them. They became eager, alert— 
discoverers exploring a highway of rare 
promise. 

Charissa had been waiting, hoping for 
this mental quickening. For months she 
had been trying indirectly, by example and 
suggestion, to correct Pete’s crude manner- 
isms and habits of speech. Now that he 
had become conscious of the possibilities of 
self-improvement she knew he would wel- 
come such corrections. She suggested that 
they all begin to improve themselves sys- 
tematically. Mrs. Thompson and the men 
were easily convinced of the value of such 
training. Later they persuaded Mrs. 
Courtney to become their mentor and 
guide. They arranged with her to call at 
their apartment, sometimes in the evening, 
occasionally for Sunday dinner. After each 
visit she would send them a list of sugges- 
tions—suggestions they accepted and put 
into practice with avid earnestness. 

A year passed, a year of constant study 
and sustained effort. Thompson was made 
foreman of the assembling room and Pete 
became master mechani¢. As their studies 
progressed they applied the knowledge they 
gained in the management’ of their own 
departments; prepared graphs of good 
work and bad, spoilage, production and 
costs; brought their departments to the 
highest possible points of efficiency. 

A second year passed. They completed 
their study of production, of accountancy 
and distribution. Then there came a day 
when they learned that the factory man- 
ager’s resignation had been requested and 
that Gaines was sending experts to reorgan- 
ize the methods of the factory. 
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“We can show them how to put tl) 
plant back on a paying basis,” Pete ar 
Thompson declared. “Those three lay 
and that table of figures are all we need 

They felt that in theory they were maste. 
of the science of business. They wanted 
chance to meet the experts in their oy 
field. But when Gaines’ men came th 
did not rush matters. They were wi) 
enough to wait until the play came right. 

They learned from the superintende; 
that the stout square-faced one was Co 
lingswood, the production superintende: 
of Gaines’ most successful factory; +] 
older man, the tall one with the long narro 
head, was Mcllvery, the financial seereta) 
of Gaines’ corporation. 

“They are doing as we would do,” Pe) 
told the women. ‘They have put a 
countants to work on the books and the 
are spending their time prowling throug 
the workrooms. That long-faced old fello 
stopped me as I was rushing to take char, 
of some broken machinery and asked 
what my particular job was. I told hin 
and he took a bunch of cards from h 
pocket. ‘Your name is Peter Lowell,’ }) 
said. ‘I’m glad to see you are on the jo} 
Peter. I'll get down to your workroo 
within a day or two and we'll get a 


quainted.’ 

“That was all. He just nodded an 
toddled along. But he seemed huma 
enough. I’ll be glad if he does give me 
chance to get acquainted.” 

It was two days later that Mellver 
drifted into Pete’s workroom. To him Pet 
was just one of half a hundred subord 
nate bosses. But it was his habit to card 
index all such men. - 

Pete’s desk was a grimy pine table tha 
stood in one corner of the repair room 
On the walls above the table were graph 
of his own devising. These were the firs| 
thing to attract Mcllvery’s attention. H 
studied them with increasing interest for 
moment or two and then asked Pete to ex. 
plain his methods. 

“We used to wait until a piece of ma 
chinery broke before we repaired it,” Pet 
said. ‘Something more than a year ag 
we divided the repair crew into what w 
term the routine gang and the emergenc’| 
gang. The routine gang works steadil)| 
overhauling the equipment of the factory 
The emergency gang is what the nam’ 
implies. 

“T cannot give any figures on costs pre 
ceding the time I took charge. But here,’) 
he said, taking several cards from a filin), 
cabinet, “‘is a comparison of the costs 0| 
the old method of waiting until the breal| 
occurred and the present method of sys 
tematic overhauling. During the past yea 
half of the equipment in each departmen 
has been regularly overhauled and the othe | 
half has been left for the emergeney ganj. 
to handle as the occasion required.” 

By means of his graphs Pete was able ti| 
show convincingly the economy of thi 
methods he had inaugurated. He did no’ 
waste time describing the details of hi 
work. He assumed that.the expert woul 
not be interested in details. 

When he finished speaking Mellvery, 
nodded in noncommittal silence. He lefi 
Pete and wandered through the room 
watching the men at their work. Then he 
returned and glanced again at the graphs’ 
that hung above Pete’s desk. 

“Do you know anything about the 
financial condition of this factory?” he| 
asked casually. 

Pete nodded and waited. Mellvery 
waited too, for a moment, trying to size up 
this young mechanic. 

“Tell me what is wrong,” he demanded 
finally, speaking sharply as if to disconcert| 
Pete. 1 

Pete had been waiting, hoping for this 
question. He reached into the drawer of 
his desk and took out a copy of the figures 
he had studied so often. But before he 
showed them to Mcllvery he pointed 
through the open door to long rows of 
motors that were in an adjoining room 
awaiting shipment. ; n 

“The factory owns the patent rights on 
that type of motor,” he said. “The supply 
can be regulated to meet the demand.” — 

Mcllvery nodded again. Everybody in) 
the trade was aware of that fact. He won-) 
dered if this fellow in greasy overalls could 
really tell him anything. Re | 

“That being the case we can consider 
the law of demand and supply as of sec- 
ondary importance so far as those par- 
ticular motors are concerned,” Pete, 
continued. ‘‘The operation of the law of 
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_. (Continued from Page 174) 
minishing utility is of greater importance. 
com a manufacturing point of view those 
otors have a utility comparable to the 
lity of a man’s pipe. One pipe is all a 
an needs. A second is rather handy to 
we round. But more than two are a 
lisance. 

“The similitude extends to the motors. 
‘hey are designed for a specific heavy-duty 
irpose. After a factory has been equipped 
‘th them the owners might be persuaded 

buy one or two extra as a sort of emer- 
mey insurance, but that would be the 
nit of their needs. The rest is a matter of 
‘mand and supply. About three years 
-o the height of what we may term the 
wrmal demand was reached. Since then, 

my surmise is correct, each motor has 

‘en sold at an increasing ratio of cost. 

“This has been but one item in the 
‘gregate loss,” Pete went on, speaking 
ipidly, so he could cover the whole sub- 
+t before Mcllvery should begin to ques- 
om him for details. ‘‘The electrical fix- 
‘res have been the principal. cause of the 
(creasing profit.” 

Now he handed Mcllvery the figures he 
id taken from the drawer. 

“Those figures illustrate the operation 
‘the law of diminishing returns,” he said. 
‘\bout three years ago the factory reached 
j normal maximum. of production. Since 
jen .by the employment of additional 
(pital and labor the production has been 
jzreased, but because no additional space 
Is been provided there has been no 
joportionate increase in the net profit. 
uid because the selling prices have been 
(astantly reduced to. meet competition 
fe actual net profit has decreased in 
nost inverse ratio to the increase in pro- 
(ction. 

“These are my unverified opinions,’’ Pete 
included. “‘To answer your question 
sentifically—to determine absolutely the 
tings that are wrong here—it would be 
icessary to first analyze the books of the 
ftory.” 

“That would require a great deal of 
hor,” Mellvery said smoothly. ‘‘You 
#m to have a fairly comprehensive grasp 
( the situation. Can’t you suggest the 
(anges that would be necessary to put the 
lsiness back on a paying basis?” - 

“Those motors,” Pete answered without 
lsitation. ‘‘Instead of the utility of a 
we I'd give them the utility of tobacco. 
baeco can be used for a variety of pur- 
ses. So-instead of making just one type 
(motor I’d make several types, and I’d 
nuke them in sizes to fit every possible 
ted. Then I’d popularize each type and 
«ch size. I’d go out after what the 
©nomists call the marginal consumer— 
te person who will buy an article that 
épeals to him if he can afford it, whether 
(not he absolutely needs it. Just as an 
lustration: Electric fans are common 
fough in stores and offices. But the 
hrginal consumer has not begun to buy 
tem yet. I’d make a small fan with an 
lusually artistic wall bracket and by 
tvertising I’d popularize it until it would 
lecome a part of the equipment of every 
\ll-appointed hotel bedroom. I’d make 
130 attractive every woman would demand 
(e or more of them for her home,” 

“How would you create the demand?” 
IcIlvery asked. 

“By advertising.” 

“But by what kind of advertising?” 

“Why, hang it, man,” Pete said impa- 
tntly, “I’d employ advertising experts to 
tl me that.” 

“You'll do,” Mcllvery declared, appre- 
(ting Pete’s impatient reply. ‘You'll 
(,” he repeated. ‘‘Now tell me about the 
ftures.” 

“Td cut the production down to the 
ftory’s normal maximum and put the 
Tices back to where they were when we 
tuched that point. If I couldn’t find a 
turket for them at a profitable price I’d 
‘t out the entire line and commence 
Mnufacturing something else.” 

Mellvery asked one more question. 

\‘Tf I turned you loose on the books 
«ald you prepare a statement of the com- 
Iny’s condition?” 

f' Yes.” 

Pete’s answer, unadorned by adjectival 
Gbroidery, was made with the casual 
Isitiveness of absolute belief in his ability. 
Mcllvery nodded his long head again. 
You have some good ideas,” he ad- 
‘tted. “I may be dropping in to see you 
In some day.” 

ith that he strolled out of Pete’s repair 
m and commenced a leisurely search 
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through the factory for the other expert, 
the production superintendent, Collings- 
wood. 

“T’ve made a discovery,” he announced 
when he found him. 

“Not so much of a discovery as I have 
made,’”’ Collingswood informed him. ‘‘I’ve 
found a new superintendent for this plant.” 

“Ts that all you’ve found?” Mellvery 

asked with mild sarcasm. ‘‘Why, man, I’ve 
discovered a new manager.” 
_ Collingswood thought Mellvery was 
jesting. He had just come from the assem- 
bling room and told enthusiastically of the 
work Thompson was doing there. 

“He not only knows the details of his 
own job but he also understands the prin- 
ciples of production,’ Collingswood said. 
“We'll have to give him a chance to apply 
his knowledge.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible we should find 
two such men in the same plant,’’ Mcllvery 
mused. He told of Pete’s work; of how 
Pete had explained the cause of the finan- 
cial condition of the company. 

“You go and size up my man,” he said, 
“and I'll have a talk with yours. It won’t 
do to leave them in their present positions. 
Some one of our competitors might hear of 
them and take them away from us.” 

Later in the day, after he had talked with 
Thompson, Mcllvery suggested to Collings- 
bla that they give the men an immediate 
trial. > 
“They both know the principles of ac- 
countancy and they both seem to have a 
fairly clear idea of what the trouble has 
been with the organization,” he said. 
“‘Let’s turn the books over to them. Let’s 
tell them to make an analysis and prove 
whether or not their conclusions are correct. 
We can tell by the way they handle the job 
whether they are executives or theorists.” 

They sent for Pete and Thompson and 
told them their decision. 

“Weare going to give you mena chance,” 
Mcllvery said. He gestured toward the 
outer office, where the books were. 

“‘There they are,” he said. ‘‘See what 
you can find out for us.” 

Thompson could scareely comprehend 
the situation, their opportunity had come 
so suddenly. A number of questions 
flashed into his mind that he wanted to ask. 
But Pete interrupted his first half-expressed 
query. 

“Thanks,” he said to the two experts, as 
if analyzing the books of such a concern 
was the easiest thing they knew how to do. 
““We’ll commence on them in the morning.” 

As he spoke he opened the office door 
and waited for Thompson to precede him. 
As they walked down the long aisle of the 
office where the bookkeepers and account- 
ants were working he put his hand on 
Thompson’s muscular arm, and his fingers 
gripped like the jaws of a trap in his 
eagerness. 

*‘Shouldn’t we have asked them exactly 
what they want?’’ Thompson said. 

“We'll not ask them anything,” Pete 
told him. ‘‘This is our job. This is the 
thing we have been wanting to do. To- 
night we’ll decide exactly what we want to 
learn from the books and to-morrow we'll 
set their accountants to work digging it out 
for us. And mind now, Bill,”’ he cautioned, 
his blunt fingers biting deeper into the hard 
muscles of Thompson’s arm, ‘‘we are not 
going to touch a single book ourselves. We 
are going ‘to appropriate that flat-topped 
desk the manager used and have the ac- 
countants bring us the information we 
want. We'll go at this as if we were direc- 
tors of the company—not as if we were a 
couple of accountants.” 

“Just as you say,’”’ Thompson agreed. 
“But for heaven’s sake let go of my arm 
before you squeeze it off.” 

The following day they appropriated the 
flat-topped desk. During the next few 
days Mellvery and Collingswood looked in 
on them occasionally and nodded to each 
other approvingly. 

When the work was finished—when the 
figures of the business for the preceding 
years had been summarized and analyzed— 
their report verified in every detail the 
conclusions they. had reached by simply 
applying the principles of the science they 
had mastered. 

Mellvery and Collingswood in turn sub- 
mitted a report to Gaines. Their recom- 
mendations were made verbally, informally. 

“T say the older one, the man Thomp- 
son, is a born production expert,”’ Collings- 
wood told Gaines. “‘The younger man, 
Lowell, I believe has a broader outlook, 
more initiative if I am not mistaken. But 
Mr. Mcllvery does not wholly agree with 
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me about the placing of. them. He-is 
afraid. Lowell isa. bit too radical tobe 
given the entire management of the fac- 
tory. He'thinks as. cdo that ‘Thompson 
should be made superintendent.” : 

« “Tt ‘isn’t that I doubt: Lowell’s ability,” 
Mcllvery explained. “‘It is simply a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the policy that 
should be followed. Lowell says the case 
requires in a sense a surgical operation: 
Instead of pursuing ‘a policy” of gradual 
change he would immediately cut the pro- 
duction of certain lines and increase the 
prices. And if the market wouldn’t stand 
an increase in ‘prices: he would stop the 
manufacture of those lines and introduce 
new lines.” 

“‘Does he know what he would be up 
against in introducing new. -products?”’ 
Gaines asked. 

‘In a general way, yes,’’ Mcllvery said. 
Then he smiled. ‘‘What he doesn’t know 
he says he can employ experts to tell him.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” Gaines said. 
“T’ll interview these men within a few 
days.” 

When Pete and Thompson presented 
themselves at Gaines’ office they met a 
man of middle age, slightly bald, rather 
portly, who shook hands cordially and be- 
gan complaining in a querulous humorous 
way of all:chauffeurs in general and his own 
in particular. It seemed his car-had balked 
twice that morning and that while they 
were trying to make up lost time they had 
been stopped and cautioned by a traffic 
cop. 

Gaines was signing letters as he talked, 
and when he had exhausted the subject of 
chauffeurs he told them in the same half- 
complaining tone that. he needed a mana- 
ger for their factory. 

“Which one of you men wants to take a 
whirl at the job?”’ He looked up from his 
writing and hurled the question with 
abrupt incisiveness. 

Unconsciously Pete’s eyes lighted with 
eagerness. He had a clear conception of 
the scope of the science he had mastered 
and of the possibilities of the offer Gaines 
was making. During the past few months 
he had without realizing the fact been pre- 
paring himself for this one position. 

But Thompson throughout their study 
had been interested only in the subject of 
production. His reaction to Gaines’ ab- 
rupt question was different from Pete’s. 
The firm line of his lips weakened momen- 
tarily, and in his eyes was a look of ques- 
tioning doubt. He was wondering if he 
could make good in such a position. 

Through their reactions Gaines had the 
answer he wanted. 

“How would you like to take charge of 
the production end?”’ he asked Thompson. 
And Thompson’s eyes lighted with eager- 


ness. 

“We'll decide it that way then,” Gaines 
said without waiting for Thompson’s 
spoken reply. “‘We’ll give you a year to 
see what you can do as superintendent.”’ 

He turned to Pete. ‘‘Mcllvery says you 
have gone over the books. You know the 
figures. We’ll expect at least five per cent 
net return on the capitalization. But we'll 
not be satisfied with five per cent,’ he 
warned. 

Pete nodded briskly and rose to leave. 

“Tt will be at least six months before 
we'll be able to report much progress,” he 


id. 

“It will be a year before I’ll look at one 
of your reports,” Gaines replied dryly. 

When they reached the street Thompson 
asked Pete what he was going to do first. 

_ Pete named the manager of the corpora- 
tion that was their most aggressive com- 
petitor. “First I’m going to have Gaines’ 
lawyers show me how to make a manu- 
facturers’ agreement that will not be an 
agreement in restraint of trade. Then I’m 
going to have a talk with Mr. Wharton. 

“The law of diminishing returns is the 
production superintendent’s chief concern 
and isn’t subject to any trifling,” he said. 
“But this law of demand and supply is 
more or less an artificial law. It is subject 
to considerable regulation. I’m going to 
talk economics to Mr. Wharton,” he said, 
smiling boyishly, “I’m good at fixing 
things. I’m going to do a little tinkering 
with the law of demand and supply.” 

After Pete had introduced himself to 
Mr. Wharton he handed him a list of the 
different lines of fixtures they were manu- 
facturing. 

“What about them?’? Wharton de- 
manded. 

““We have reached a point in our devel- 
opment where we must curtail our output 
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or erect new buildings to keep pace wij 
the demand.” 

“And Gaines has told you to curtz 
production?’’ Wharton suggested. 

“No,”’ Pete told him. ' ‘‘Gaines has le 
the decision with me. I do not care ; 
build now if I can come to a manufacturiy 
agreement with you. We are both in ¢} 
same position, I believe. We are man 
facturing certain lines at almost no pro} 
to meet the other’s competition. Betwe: 
us our production practically equals +) 
demand. Butif either of us should diseo) 
tinue the manufacture of any of these lin, 
without first notifying the other, then for 
time the demand would be greater th; 
the supply, and immediately a number 
small producers would spring up to me 
this demand. ; 

“One or two of these small produce 
would survive and in time become actu 
competitors.”’ 

- Wharton nodded in agreement. 

“But if I should notify you that at t) 
end of three months I intended to diseo; 
tinue certain lines you could arrange | 
increase your production to keep the su 
ply equal to the demand. And if yx 
should notify me that you also intended | 
discontinue certain other lines I could a 
range my production accordingly.” 

“Fair enough,” arton agreed wit! 
out trying to conceal his willingnes 
““Which lines do you want to throw out? 

“That will be the difficult thing to agn 
upon,” Pete said. He checked certa 
articles on the list he had given Wharto 
““T’m indicating the lines I am most anxio) 
to discontinue. If you are willing to do ¢] 
same we will have a basis for some kind 
agreement.” 

Without hesitation Wharton indicat 
the lines he had found unprofitable. 

Pete studied those Wharton had checke 

““We can agree on these two,” he said. 

Wharton smiled. ‘‘I’ll be as fair as yi 
are,” he said. ‘‘I’ll agree to two of yours 

It_was three hours later that they can 
finally to a satisfactory agreement. 

“You are a close trader,’”” Wharton to 
Pete. 

“You wouldn’t blame me if you kne 
what my directors expect of me during th 
year,” Pete said. 

. “They are all alike, these directors 
Wharton stated cheerfully. “You've bei 
with Gaines for some time?” he suggeste 

“T’ve been with this factory for sever) 
years,’ Pete evaded. 

“You knew Wilkinson,’’ Wharton sai 
referring to the former manager of the fa 
tory. ‘‘He was a splendid man personal 
and a delightful companion socially. B 
he was an economic illiterate,’ he addi 
with a note of contempt. ‘‘I went to hi 
three years ago with practically the sar 
proposition we have agreed upon, and | 
refused to consider it. ; 

“It has been a pleasure to deal wi 
you,” he said as Pete was leaving. “V 
may find other ways in which we can wo 
together to mutual advantage. Ill n 
hesitate to suggest such ways.” 

Within three months Pete had disco 
tinued certain lines as he had agreed. I 
made only one other important departur 
The factory had established its reputat 
and made money on one type of heav 
duty motors. But these motors were 
specific rather than general utility. Pe 
and Thompson had concluded early 
their study that the output of the moto 
was exceeding the normal demand. T! 
analysis they had made of the books hi 
shown clearly that during the precedii 
two years the cost of selling the motors hi 
been out of proportion to the cost of man 
facturing them. a 

So Pete had called together his designil 
engineers, his advertising experts and h 
sales force and had outlined a new Car 
paign for them. 

No doubt there are in your home to-d: 
at least two of the silent artistic litt 
electric fans that his advertising men an@) 
host of delighted women popularized th 
year. Most likely your barber cuts yo 
hair with a pair of motor-driven clippe 
that Pete’s engineers designed. And whe 
is the woman who does not possess or d 
sire to possess one of the convenient litt 
electrically operated massaging outfi 
that Charissa persuaded him to put on tl 
market? 

These are but illustrations of how Pe 
applied his knowledge of the principles 
business. a 

The people who because of its utility at 
its reasonable price can be persua' ed. 
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ty an article they would ordinarily con- 
cler an unnecessary luxury—the marginal 
cnsumers, as the economists call them— 
ieame his special study. He developed a 
genius for creating new demands, and. be- 
case he constantly applied his knowledge 
the three fundamental laws of business 
jall his undertakings he was consistently 
secessful. 

His report at the end of the first year was 
eisfactory to Gaines and his associates. 
‘hen Gaines received Pete’s second an- 
yal report he sent for Mcllvery. 

“Have you verified these figures?” he 
cmanded. 

“Certainly,” McIlvery said. 

“How has he done it?’’ Gaines asked. 
jwell’s factory during the preceding year 
{dmadethegreatestnet profitinits history. 

“He is a business scientist,’”’ Mcllvery 
¢swered. “His success is due to his 
jowledge of economits. His decisions are 
jsed upon exact knowledge—not upon his 
jliefs or intuitions.” 

“We'd better give him charge of all our 
j:tories,’’ Gaines. suggested tentatively. 
‘We'll do it,”’ he decided; and Mcllvery 
;dded his long narrow head in enthusi- 
«tic agreement. 

“We'll give Thompson Lowell’s present 
sition. And we’ll have to introduce them 
\th to our directors. We’ll invite them to 
‘r annual dinner.. You say. they were 
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UT. at a golf club in Westchester 
County, New York, a group of Scotch- 
en are wont to foregather and play a 
lursome every afternoon. A Scotchman in- 
dentally tells this story. One of them, such 
,inveterate devotee that he had not missed 
‘day in years, suddenly absented himself 
r ten days. His friends grew apprehen- 
ve. Finally one of the four met him on 
ie street downtown. 
“Have you been ill, Mac?” he asked. 
The boys are quite worried.” 
He received a negative headshake for 
1 answer. 
“Tt can’t be that you have been offended 
‘lost interest in the game?”’ 
“No,” Mac replied with finality, ‘I’ve 
st me ball.” 


Big Words 


CONTRACTING engineer who has 

been doing considerable railway con- 
Tuction in Cuba has noticed a sudden 
‘end among his negro laborers toward 
igher education, he says. He has a man 
f giant stature known as Sandow who has 
een lording it over the section gangs by 
is use of big words. The effect among 
ie others is noticeable already. 

The other day, according to the engineer, 
andow and a little chunky darky, Mal- 
chi Grant, were carrying a steel rail. Ar- 
ving at the proper place the engineer 
ave the order to drop it. Sandow dropped 
is end quickly, before Malachi had got the 
ignal. As the other end struck the ground 
falachi got a bump, the shock of which 
Imost squashed him. He was thoroughly 
gered. 

“Sandow,”’ he spluttered, ‘“you—you— 
thy you is the most bumptious nigger ever 
seed in my life.” 

This same man Sandow, when discharged 
iy one of the foremen, went. back to his 
‘study” and penned a letter to the big 
‘oss, In which he wound up with the state- 
aent that the conduct of the foreman was 
iothing more than similitude hygiene. 


Tempting the King 


ARRY SPARROW, business manager 
L1 of the New York and Chicago baseball 
lubs on their tour of the world a few years 
'g0, received an invitation for his party to 
hee a public féte at Brighton, England, 
it which the King and Queen were present. 
or the amusement of the crowd and to 
‘heir own profit a number of divers were 
living off the end of the pier after coins 
‘ossed into the water by the spectators. The 
asual coin was a sixpence or a shilling. One 
pf the Americans in a burst of generosity 
inally ran out of shillings. English money 
meant little to him, so he fingered in his 
rest pocket and found a sovereign. He 


was 


S about to toss this when one of the 
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factory hands when you discovered them,” 
Gaines added in his querulous: humorous 
way. “I hope they don’t eat with their 
knives. Some of our directors are inclined 
to judge a man more by his manners than 
by his mentality.” a 


One Sunday morning a little more than 
a year later Charissa sat beside Pete in the 
sun parlor of their stylish apartment. Her 
hand rested affectionately in his, and in her 
dark expressive eyes was a far-away look 
that warned Pete of what was coming. 

‘‘T’ve found the dearest homiest home in 
the world,”’ she told him. 

She described-a residence in one of the 
aristocratic suburbs of the city. She spoke 
of the artistic furnishings of the place and 
of the trees and the well-kept lawns. 

“The owner. has° met with financial 
reverses,’ she explained. . ‘‘He is leaving 
the city. We can even secure his servants. 
And there is a most imposing butler,” she 
added appreciatively. 

Pete did not even hesitate. He had 
learned to keep step with his attractive 
wife. He had learned, too, that yielding 
gracefully to her wishes was the same as 
yielding gracefully to the inevitable. 

“Go as far as you like,”’ he told her with 
good-natured indulgence. “‘My new con- 
tract calls for a percentage on increased 
business. We’ll pay for the place out of the 
percentage without touching my salary.” 


eM—Se Nonsense 


dripping divers climbed out at his feet and 
caught sight of the gold coin. 

“T say, governor,” he called out—“‘I say, 
’old on a bit, governor! i 
that or you lllhave His Majesty diving next!” 


A Sacrifice: Hit 


ie THE baseball park at Washington an 
old darky known as Wash is an institu- 
tion. For years he has not missed a game. 
In critical moments his foghorn voice from 
the bleachers can be heard all over the 
grounds. The players long have been 
familiar with his cries of admonition and 
supplication when moral support is needed. 
Old Wash comes from Virginia and his 
daily sallies show that he keeps abreast of 
current news regarding his race—riots and 
lynchings in particular. 

Last summer the Washington team was 
in a tight place. The opposing side had the 
bases full with two out and only one run 
needed to tie the score. Doc Ayres was 
pitching. Doc comes from Tennessee and 
old Wash knows it. Ayres got two strikes 
on the batter and there was a tense silence 
as he wound up to deliver the next ball. It 
was suddenly broken by that foghorn 
voice from the bleachers: 

“Oh, Lawd, Mister Doc—you hears me, 
Mister Doc! Jes’ git dis one over—an’ you 
kin lynch me to-night!” 


Worth Trying 


HIS is the time of year at which there 

are usually several million persons dab- 
bing at smarting, itching lips with witch 
hazel, spirits of camphor, glycerin lotions 
and twenty other preparations in a vain 
endeavor to rid themselves of those detest- 
able little nuisances known as cold sores or 
fever blisters. By either name they are 
equally annoying. 

An eminent skin specialist was asked 
which of the common remedies he thought 
was most efficacious. 

“To tell the truth,” he replied, “I don’t 
think much of any of them. Cold sores are 
now supposed to be caused by intestinal 
fermentation and I have found nothing 
that will drive them away more quickly 
than a tablespoonful of milk of magnesia. 
As the remedy is one which is continually 
being given to very young babies no adult 
need be afraid of trying it.” 


Where Ignorance is Bliss 


ARNEY BERNARD, who acts Abe 
Potash, a character not unknown to 
SATURDAY EVENING Post readers, tells 
about a man who, in spite of the conspicu- 
ous Positively No Admittance sign, walked 
right into the factory. “Hey,” said the fore- 
man, pointing to the sign, “‘ what’s the mat- 
ter with you, Can’t you read?” 
“Nu,” said the intruder. . “‘Who’s 
smoking?”’ = 
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Don’t be throwing | 


‘3 


MULE 


Furniture that looks good 
1s never old 


Most furniture that is consigned to the junk heap finds its 
way there because it doesn’t look good. Let a chair, or a 
table once get a scratched or marred surface and it is shoved 
into the store room or attic, out of sight. 


You’ve probably done this yourself. Go pull them out. 


You'll find the trouble is only ‘‘skin deep”’. Renew their surfaces 
with Acme Quality Varnish and you have new furniture—an 
antique perhaps—good for years and years of further service. 


It is not only with furniture that trouble starts at the sur- 
face. Moisture and grinding dirt scuffed into your floors will 
cause them to warp, splinter and decay. A protecting coat of 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac would prevent this. 


Rust and decay never sleep. Every minute of the day they 
hover over your possessions watching for exposed surfaces. 
Keep all surfaces protected with Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes and they will never get in their deadly work. Save 
the surface and you save all. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


& AME 4 


Dept. A Detroit, Mich. [| a 

Bi, QUALITY fgy”) 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Los Angeles Fo. ‘ 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Salt Lake City Q 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Portland 


Have an “‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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Better Oxide Meare | 


a Better Battery 


The Gould Oxide Plant produces lead oxide for 
storage battery purposes only, and for the ex- 
clusive use of the Gould Storage Battery 
Company. The makers of the Gould Starting 
Battery believe that by this specialization in 
oxide production, and by constant and direct 
control of the quality, they secure a greater 
uniformity in the oxide product and a funda- 
mental advantage in the manufacture of storage 
batteries. 


STORAGE BATTERY 


TRADE MARK 


BB: 
| & 


PLATES ' 


Dreadnaught Plates are different from all other 
battery plates in that they successfully combine 
the high capacity of “‘soft”’ plates with the long 
life and rugged strength of ‘“‘hard” plates. But 
like all other battery plates, the Dreadnaught 
Plate is made of lead oxide plus a containing 
structure called a “‘grid.”” Since battery plates 
are the basis of battery performance, being the 
reservoirs of power, it is apparent that better 
lead oxide means better plates and, therefore, a 
better battery. A Gould on your car will con- 
vince you. 
Over 2,000 Sales and Service Stations 
can supply a Gould Battery of the 
precisely-right type and size to replace 
the battery on your car. 


Gould Storage Battery Company 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Plant: Depew, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Putting oxide through the 
blowing machine—an opera- 
tion which contributes to the 
exceptional uniformity of 
Gould Process Oxide. 
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Plate Il 


The Oxide Test 


A uniformity test of lead oxide 
is reproduced above by greatly en- 
larged photomicrographs, not re- 
touched. The dark spots or frag- 
ments are oxide particles. Plate I 
shows oxide of the best quality 
procured in the open market. Note 
the lack of uniformity in the size of 
the particles compared with Plate 
II which shows Gould Made Oxide. 
Dreadnaught Plates made with 
Gould Oxide give uniform resist- 
ance to disintegration. No weak 
spots but even quality of the whole 
plate surface. 
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IOW MANY ARE DESTITUTE 
IN EUROPE ? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of credits. What concerns him more is 
whether, if conditions in Europe are as bad 
as European bankers, manufacturers, 
traders and politicians describe them, credit 
will do any good to them or to the United 
States. 

The situation in Russia is adduced to 
show that the institutions of civilization are 
imperiled through the disorganization and 
chaos that follow upon depreciation of ex- 
change, unemployment and hunger. It is 
urged with great emphasis that if the struc- 
ture of international credit is permitted to 
collapse chaos will supervene over Europe; 
that therefore the very future of civilization 
depends upon such international credits as 
will maintain the solvency of the nations 
of Europe. The weakness of this argu- 
ment—apart from exaggeration—lies in the 
fact that it is assumed that international 
credits are the only thing lacking to insure 
the stabilization and reconstruction of the 
nations of Europe. If this were the case we 
may be sure that private credits would not 
have been so long withheld. 

A pretty plan for the reconstruction of 
Europe has been advanced by a prominent 
British official. It runs to the effect that it 
is the duty of the two strong nations of the 
world—namely, the British Empire and the 
United States—to tidy up the world. When 
tactfully suggested the proposition affirms 
that these two nations possess the capital 
to tidy up the world; when frankly stated 
it is implied that these two alone possess 
the capacity. The suggestion is merely 
another aspect of the theory of Anglo- 
American alliance. From the standpoint of 
pure finance it would probably represent 
the safest procedure for our country. But 
it would at once divide the world into two 
camps and nothing would ever convince 
the other nations of Europe that they were 
being tidied up for their advantage and not 
for ours. The day may come when regula- 
tion of the affairs of the world by an Anglo- 
American alliance will appear necessary, 
but to-day the proposal has few more 
adherents in this country than in the Latin 
countries. 


Various Views of Dollar Credits 


When the European suggests credits it is 
proper to inquire what is to be done with 
them. Different groups in the different 
countries have different purposes. The 
most obvious use for American credits 
would be for the purchase of materials and 
commodities produced in the United States. 
But more is desired than this. Credit is de- 
sired for world trade. If an Italian manu- 
facturer requires copper, cotton and rubber 
it does him little good to procure credits for 
American copper and cotton if he has no 
way of buying rubber. It was found im- 
possible during the war to hold the nations 
of the Entente down to the rule of employ- 
ing American credits for articles produced 
in the United States. Certainly the dif- 
ficulty would be much greater with the 
problems. of reconstruction. 

The nations of the Entente and the 
enemy countries frankly state that they 
wish to borrow for internal use, to stabilize 
exchange, lighten taxes, facilitate govern- 
mental subsidies and in general to aid in 
the return of industry from collectivistic to 
private operation. In the case of France 
and Italy American credits are desired for 
the purpose of chartering American bot- 
toms in order to escape the excessive char- 
ter rates to which the shippers of these 
countries are still subjected. 

Credits are desired for deferment of in- 
terest on loans and indeed for the deferment 
of amortization. There are financiers in the 
United States as well as in Europe who be- 
lieve that in the long run it would prove 
profitable for us to cancel the loans of 
$10,000,000,000 to the Allies, believing it 
better for us to have manufacturing and 
trading than to accept payment in com- 
modities to the detriment of our own indus- 


tries. But it would be one thing to have it 
stated now that our loans are canceled and 


another thing for us to find out later that 


they cannot be paid. The Central Powers 
wish loans for the purchase of raw materials 
and for the payment of indemnity. There 
is something almost ghastly, certainly bi- 
zarre, in the proposition that the defeated 
country shall borrow money from one 


victor in order to pay indemnity to the 
low victors. 

All solicitors for American credits appe: 
to have overlooked the fact that our ey 
rency is inflated. It is difficult to measy 
the degree of inflation of our currence 
The medium of inflation is Federal Reser, 
Notes only in part; to a greater extent it 
due to the circulation of Liberty Bon 
that are used in commercial transaction 
not alone as securities but as though th 
were greenbacks. 

The political reasons for internation 
credits are not alone of international cha 
acter; they have usually a more or le 
pronounced internal basis. The ability ; 
procure foreign credits is joker and fo; 
aces in the hand of the cabinet in eye 
European country. What a premier cy 
procure outside is quite as important ; 
what he can do inside. 


Europe’s Immediate Food Need 


Every nation in Europe needs to refon 
the fiscal system, increase taxation, reduc 
expenditure, eliminate national waste ; 
military, political or civilian nature, cea; 
printing paper money and contract th 
existing note circulation, check import ( 
nonessentials, increase production and 1 
duce domestic consumption in order t 
increase export. When these reforms a1 
introduced the actual credit needs of th 
several nations of Europe will be measur: 
ble. Until these reforms are undertaker 
loans merely represent stop-gapping. Loar 
extended at present are more liable to pa; 
into the sewer of waste than to be inco) 
porated into the edifice of reconstruction 
It does no good to loan to a nation not a 
work. When the actual needs of Europe at 
thus made clear—in the same sense that 
business man must make his needs clear t 
his banker—only then will it be po: 
sible to say whether the credits needed ca 
be procured through commercial channel 
or require governmental action. ‘It is th 
view of competent financial minds here an 
abroad that when the nations of Europ 
are conducting their affairs properly th. 
credits her industries can profitably us 
may be procured through commercial chan 
nels, a view that has been propounded b’ 
Herbert Hoover since the Armistice. Th 
attitude of people in Europe will be differen 
when their politicians let them see tha 
commercial interests there must secur 
credits from commercial interests here, no 
nations there from the nation here. 

The humanitarian argument for credit 
is based upon the bald proposition tha 
people will die of hunger, cold and th 
diseases that spring from them unless ered 
its are extended. This statement is true 
and it is the purpose of this article to pre 
sent an estimate of the magnitude of th 
calamity that is impending and discuss th 
measure of our responsibility. Obviousl: 
we deal here with a fact of the first order'o 
human magnitude. All the other argu 
ments for credits deal more or less wit! 
problems of the future. The need for foo 
is a problem of the day—even of the hour 
In order to estimate our responsibility ti 
the people of Europe in the matter of foot 
supplies it is necessary that her food need 
be classified as well as measured. Statisti 
cally it is advantageous to consider thi 
continent of Europe as a unit, but thi 
procedure cannot be followed in a discus 
sion of destitution. It is to be concedec 
that a certain responsibility for the allevia 
tion of conditions in Europe rests upon ou! 
shoulders. Conceding a responsibility, it l 
imperative that this bedefined. Theinsula: 
citizen of the type of the time of the Amer 
ican Revolution wishes to contract our re 
sponsibility to nothing. The propagandisi 
of Europe endeavors to expand it to a worlc 
betterment. It is necessary to separate 
need of food from other needs. What aré 
the indispensable food needs of Europe unt’ 
the coming crop? How many people wil 
die unless we feed them on credit or througl 
charity? To what extent, if any, are wé 
contributory to the existing situation? Tc 
what extent does moral responsibility for! 
alleviation rest upon us? And how is alle. 
viation to be accomplished? Starvation 
in Europe is expressed largely through in- 
crease in the death rate from diseases ol 

(Continued on Page 185) 


| was done on a poorly prepared soil. 


(Continued from Page 182) 
infectionand debility. Destitutionismainly 
a condition in cities. 

A statement of the food needs of Europe 
may be confined to a consideration of 
preadstufis. Europe needs feeding stuffs 
badly, but no program of importation of 
feeding stuffs could. materially affect the 
output of meat and dairy products prior 
to the next crop. The program of feeding 
stuffs is not an emergency program. Eu- 
rope needs vegetable oils, but these are not 
available in the United States, and the 
same may be said of rice and legumes. 
Europe does not purchase sugar from us, 
but is instead a competitor against us. If 
Europe procures the breadstuffs she needs 
during this critical period—and a certain 
amount of tinned milk—her crucial prob- 
lems will have been solved. We confine our 
consideration therefore solely to bread- 
stuffs. 

Before the war the annual import re- 
quirements of the importing nations of 
Europe was in the neighborhood of 14,- 
000,000 tons of bread grains. Some 
5,000,000 tons were supplied by Russia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria; the remainder was 
procured from overseas. The United States 
had almost ceased to be a wheat-exporting 
nation. At the average price in the pre- 
war period 14,000,000 tons of wheat cost 
delivered in Europe in the neighborhood of 
$600,000,000. 

The 1919 wheat and rye crop in Europe 
was a war crop planted two months before 
the Armistice. The acreage was low, there 
was little fertilizer used and the pceane 
The 
stand promised well until June, when un- 
toward climatic conditions reduced the 
yield in most sections of the Continent. 
Not only was the crop short, but the carry- 
ing power of the grain in public nutrition 
is reduced by breakdown in distribution. 
With normal distribution 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat is worth far more than with defective 
distribution. 

The breakdown of distribution in Europe 
has two causes—failure of transport and 
palsy of barter. Coal is very scarce in 
every country. Everywhere railway equip- 
ment shows the wear and tear of war. The 
new boundaries act for the moment as 
barriers to trade. The antagonisms of war 
have not yet yielded to the impulses of 
trade. The wide variations in the rates of 
exchange check barter. Because of lack 
of resumption of industry the importing 
countries have few commodities demanded 


| by the exporting countries; and in a par- 


ticular country the cities have little to offer 
the grower in exchange. To have or not to 


, have what the farmer wants available for 


immediate exchange makes the greatest 
difference in procuring what he has. Nota 
single step in distribution of foodstuffs is 
normal in a single Continental country to- 
day. Inefficient distribution means areas of 


| scarcity or vacuum in certain sections of the 
' population, even if the total supply: be 


statistically sufficient for a minimal ration. 
Thus many cities suffer from actual scarcity 
and: from what might be termed induced 
scarcity as well. 


The Cost of Wheat to Europe 


Owing to reduced acreage and partial 
crop failure the statistical requirements of 
the importing nations of Europe for the 
present year lie between 18,000,000 and 
20,000,000 tons. From Russia little is to be 
expected; the crop is short, transportation 
disorganized, and if the blockade were 
lifted to-day any material exportation dur- 
ing the next six months would be improb- 
able. The exportable surplus of Rumania 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes is probably a million and a half 
tons. Though recognizing that the crop of 
1919 in Europe was everywhere reduced, it 
Is certain that the people of the Continent 
would regard themselves as fortunate if 
they could procure the prewar import. This 
stated amount will have to come from 


| Overseas; and in Australia, the Argentine, 


Canada and the United States the amount 
Stated is statistically available. 

The price of wheat in the currencies of 
the selling nations is much higher than be- 
fore the war. The increase in price is still 
further exaggerated if the importing na- 


| tions must buy the currencies of the selling 
| hations in order to make payment. If the 
| WMporting nations of Europe could pur- 


chase with gold the 14,000,000 tons would 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000. 
If Europe were to import 14,000,000 tons of 
wheat during this year in the proportions 
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required by each nation at the current 
rates of exchange of the currencies in 
Europe the cost in terms of par would be 
about $4,000,000,000. A comparison of the 
three figures in millions of dollars—600— 
1500—4000—illustrates that at par the 
problem would be serious enough for the 
importing nations. Under the present de- 
preciation of exchange the difficulties are so 
enormously increased as to make explicable 
the most extreme and desperate efforts to 
procure credits. It is not permissible in the 
strict sense to single out a particular object 
of importation—wheat—since this is com- 
petitive with otherjimportations, like cotton 
and copper; but since wheat constitutes 
one of the heaviest importations it affords 
a good illustration of the situation. 


Natural Needs Analyzed 


Before the war the continent of Europe, 
excluding Russia, did not have a balance of 
trade in commodities. Imports exceeded 
exports and the difference was paid out of 
four invisible resources: Interest and divi- 
dends from foreign investments, largely in 
the United States; American charters of 
European tonnage; money of the Amer- 
ican tourist in Europe; remittances of 
European emigrants from America to Eu- 
rope. Europe before the war did not manu- 
facture enough to maintain parity of 
exchange in the absence of these four re- 
sources. Europe now cannot maintain par- 
ity of exchange in the absence of these four 
resources, and this entirely apart from war 


losses. The last three of the four named | 


invisible resources of Europe are non- 
existent at present; and the first—possession 
of foreign investments—has been. greatly 
reduced by sale of securities during the war. 
Unless Europe wishes to export: gold—al- 
ready seriously depleted—shecan procure 
imports in excess of the value of her avail- 
able exports either through credits extended 
by the selling nations or by buying in the 
open market the currencies of the selling 
nations, with the result. of progressive 
further depreciation of exchange. Obviously 
every increase in the production of com- 
modities for export from Europe reduces by 
that much her credit requirements and her 
purchase of foreign money. In the ultimate 
analysis the recovery of Europe depends 
upon stimulation of production, not merely 
to but beyond: the prewar level, aided 
later by the resumption of tourists’ travel 
in Europe and immigrant remittances from 
abroad. 

The need of each nation must be analyzed 
upon its merits. Contrasting the different 
nations, the needs.are of. different. orders of 
urgency; and within a particular nation 
the needs are of different orders of urgency. 
Within each country we may. distinguish 
three orders of need: Need whose allevia- 
tion is of political importance; need whose 
alleviation is of economicimportance; and 
need whose alleviation is of direct human- 
itarian importance. The last need must be 
considered carefully, because herein lies the 
definition of our responsibility. 

We were not responsible for the condi- 
tions in food supply in which the countries 
of Europe found themselves when they 
harvested the crops of 1919. We had ful- 
filled all our obligations. The interallied 
food programs for the crop year 1918-19 
were fulfilled by us to the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France and Italy on credits from 
our treasury. The food agreements of the 
United States War Trade Board with Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland were fulfilled. Foods were fur- 
nished to the liberated countries—Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and the 
Kingdom of theSerbs, Croats and Slovenes— 
on credit in amounts sufficient to carry 
them over into the new crop year with im- 
provement in national health. We sold to 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy on 
credit the foodstuffs supplied by them to 
Austria on credit. Germany procured 
through purchase at governmental rates— 
largely with gold—the foods allotted her at 
the Brussels conference in accordance with 
the terms of the Armistice. In addition 
large amounts of foodstuffs were dispatched 
to the Near East and to the East Baltic 
States as a measure of relief. Every obliga- 
tion undertaken by this country has been 
faithfully fulfilled by Herbert Hoover, with 
maximum protection of American interests 
at home and abroad. Europe’s present need 
for food is solely the expression of her nor- 
mal need of importation of food, plus defi- 
ciencies directly resulting from war. 

The five neutral nations contiguous to 
Germany have gained in wealth during the 
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PORCELAIN RANGE — 


Gas Oven 


~The Range with the 
25 YEAR GUARANTEE 


The SANICO Combination Range—two complete ranges in one— 


burns coal, wood or gas. Has two full size ovens. 


Use either—or 


both at once. The most convenient range—the most satisfactory — 
the most economical. Positively rust-proof—coated inside and out, 
ovens and flues included, with everlasting, unbreakable SANICO 
Six-Metal Porcelain fused to rust resisting iron. 


A Beauty 
Finished in glistening 
porcelain— Azure 
Blue, Snow White 
and Dark Blue (Stip- 
pled). Handsomely 
trimmed in brilliantly 
polished, heavy, plain 
surface nickel. 


SANICO Porcelain 
Ranges are also made 
with detachablereser- 
voir or water coils, to 
burn coal or wood, in 
the same quality and 
colors asthe SANICO 
Combination Ranges. 


EASTERN AGENTS 
Stove & Repair Corporation 
New York and Newark 
PaciFIc Coast AGENTS 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


$ 5 SS eS 
509° Marquette Avenué, Minneapolis 


As Easy to Clean as 
a China Dish 


Just wipe clean with a 
damp cloth and it shines 
like new. The beautiful 
finish never loses its lustre. 


Write for catalog and 
sample of this wonderful 
Porcelain. Please give 
your dealer’s name. If 
his stock has not yet ar- 
rived, we will. see that 
you are supplied. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The Minnesota Stove Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri Range and Foundry Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. J. A. Wil- 
liams & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Strevell- Paterson Hardware 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. The Tritch Hardware Co., 
Denver, Colorado. Seattle Hardware Co., Seattle, Washington. 
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To American Citizens: 


One by one the great disease scourges of the human 
race are being controlled or conquered—smallpox, 
yellow fever, typhoid fever have lost their deadly 
grip—are beaten. 


America has led the world in such work, and now 
the most dangerous of these destructive plagues is to 
meet the same open, unfaltering attack of science, 
backed by direct information and education for the 
whole public. 


The diseases to be attacked are known. as the venereal 
diseases. They are the most dangerous infections prev- 
alent in the country today. They occasion more ill- 
health, physical handicaps, unhappiness, unnecessary 
suffering and economic loss than any others. But they 
can be controlled and cured. Success in the campaign 
depends on everyone’s gaining a comprehensive 
knowledge of the American Plan for combating them. 
The Saturday Evening Post and other publications 
will be used to keep the public informed of the prog- 
ress being made by the Governmental and scientific 
agencies engaged in the task of promoting social 
hygiene. 


The keynote of the campaign will be the word LEARN. 
Only by spreading proper and adequate knowledge 
can the task be successfully accomplished. 


All Americans are obligated by citizenship to help in 
the great work ahead by learning—by simply famil- 
larizing themselves with the essentials of social 
hygiene deemed necessary by the Government. 


LEARN and you will have discharged a real duty to 
your country and to the finer, stronger generations to 
come—you will have insured a healthier America and 
Americans for all time. 


January 15, 1920 
Upon the public’s realization of its responsibilities depends much of 
the success of the American Plan of campaign against the venereal 
diseases. Education is a necessary first step. Every citizen should 
be adequately informed on the subject and lend moral and material 
support to the work. 
Rupert Blue, Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service 
Merritt W. Ireland, Surgeon General, U. S. Army 
William C. Braisted, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy 
Thomas A. Storey, Exec. Sec’y, Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board 
William F. Snow, General Director, American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc. 


For Mothers, Fathers, Employers— 
Every Man and. Woman 


Will Irwin has written a timely and tremendously interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Conquering an Old Enemy.”’ It should be read by 
every man and woman. It explains much that has long been un- 
explained—tells of the details of the American Plan—points out 
economic reasons why the problems of social hygiene present 
a vital, unavoidable issue to the American People. A copy will 
be sent on request. Send 10 cents to cover expense of mailing 
and printing. 


The American Social Hygiene Association, Inc. 
105 West Fortieth Street New York City 


The national agencies codperating in the American Plan and Sup- 
porting the state boards of health are:— 

The United States Public Health Service 

The Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 

The American Social Hygiene Association 

The Army and Navy 
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war, though they were compelled to make 
loans to both sides. They need approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of wheat. They also 
need concentrates if they are to restore 
their animal industries. Though the cur- 
rencies of these countries are much lower 
than they were a year ago, they are amply 
able to cover their requirements without 
foreign credits. 

Indeed if the arguments based on world 
economics apply to these nations to any- 
thing like the extent that they are alleged 
to apply to the United States—and in 
fact they must apply still more—these 
nations should extend credits to their ex- 
hausted neighbors. Spain is in position to 
grant material credits to Italy, France and 
Germany. 

The United Kingdom will need to import 
at least 5,000,000 tons of wheat. This 
amount of wheat is piled up in the Argen- 
tine, Australia and Canada, though possi- 
bly the forecast of crop failure in Australia 
may reduce her exportable surplus. In 
addition there are wheat and rice in India. 
The depreciation of the pound sterling is 
comparatively moderate and the United 
Kingdom could afford to purchase any- 
where in the world and still keep the cost of 
subsistence much below that in Germany, 
France and Italy. The United Kingdom, 
unlike Italy and France, is a seller as well 
as a buyer of basic materials and has such 
valuable assets as jute, rubber and tin to 
offset her requirements of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

The conditions in the United Kingdom 
are the best in Europe. There is no hunger. 
Indeed the nutrition of the people was 
positively improved during the war as the 
result of an efficient and equitable system 
of rationing. The method of finance by 
which the United Kingdom would pay the 
colonies for wheat would be a family 
affair. Certainly a claim for credit for 
foodstuffs in the United States cannot be 
founded upon any desire of the United 
Kingdom to avoid such obligations to the 
distant dominions as would increase their 
influence in the British Empire at the 
expense. of that of the United Kingdom. 
Foreign securities in large amounts still 
lie in the United Kingdom and her shipping 
facilities represent a heavy asset. 

The failure of the wheat crop in France 
leaves her with a deficiency of some 
3,000,000 tons. Regarding the country as 
a unit the writer, with every sympathy for 
the people, is not convinced that the im- 
portation of this grain is insurmountable 
except through governmental credits. War 
exhaustion and political incapacity have 
combined in France to defer reform in 
internal policy most sorely needed. The 
fiscal policy of Klotz was the weakness of the 
Clémenceau cabinet and loans to France 
under that policy would have been largely 
dissipated in waste. The thrift and indus- 
try of the French peasant are famous, but 
at present the results are wasted in Paris. 
The best friends of France recognize that 
the sooner she faces essential reforms the 
better; and it is no kindness to France to 
make loans to her of which she would see 
little result when the day of payment ar- 
rives. Imports are almost four times the 
exports, expenditures twice the revenue. 
France holds still a goodly volume of foreign 
investments that could certainly be made 
to serve as security for commercial credits. 


Possible But Difficult 


Failure of the wheat crop in Italy was 
not so grave as in France, and less impor- 
tant because Italy has also rice and maize. 
The import requirements may be stated 
statistically at 2,000,000 tons, but in fact 
are probably lower, because it is pdssible 
to increase the consumption of polenta. 
Italy holds few foreign securities. She 
will, however, reacquire invisible resources 
as soon as demobilized Italian workmen 
resume their labors in North and South 
America and reéstablish transmission of 
remittances. Italy is making praise- 
worthy efforts at increase of taxation; but 
her national expenditures, particularly in 
the direction of military outlay, may be 
said to be almost uncontrolled. Imports 
are almost three times the exports, expen- 
ditures three times the revenue. The prob- 
lem of internal distribution is very difficult 
on account of scarcity of coal, which seri- 
ously hampers the transport of grain to the 
cities and country districts that do not 
grow grain. All in all, the solution of the 
problem through commercial credits would 
seem to be possible, though confessedly 
very difficult. 
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Belgium has handled her internal affairs 
since the Armistice very well indeed, She 
has to import more than three-quarters of 
her foodstuffs. Up to the present she has 
been able to procure dollar credits in one 
way or another and it is the understanding 
of the writer that the Belgian authorities 
consider themselves in possession of re. 
sources that will enable them to cover their 
requirements until the new crop. 

The situation in Belgium, France and 
Italy would be greatly relieved if they could 
expect a first payment of German indem- 
nity in a negotiable form during the next 
six months. The postponement of ratifies. 
tion of the treaty of peace and the unwork- 
able character of some of the economic 
clauses have deferred the payment of 
indemnity. Unless the remaining $300,- 
000,000 in gold are withdrawn from the 
German treasury, it seems scarcely possible 
to hope that the operations of the Repara- 
tion Commission under the treaty will 
procure a payment of indemnity from Ger- 
many within six months. In each of these 
three countries is what might be termed a 
refugee problem, the result of physical 
devastation of territory. There is no 
statistical tabulation of this destitution, 
Five hundred thousand in each country 
might cover the number, but it might bea 
million in France and Italy. The needs of 
these groups deserve a sympathetic consid- 
eration apart from the statistical needs of 
the total populations. 


Germany’s Hidden Values 


Among other reforms that are upon the 
shoulders of the new German Government 
is reform in the estimates of the crops. Un- 
der these circumstances it is difficult to 
give a statistical figure for the grain require- 
ment of Germany. She has certainly a 
deficit of 2,000,000 tons and it may proye 
to be three. Germany ought not to be 
permitted to sacrifice her remaining gold re- 
serve either for indemnity or for importa- 
tion of grain, because such a step would 
constitute an economic blunder whose later 
consequences would fall upon the Entente, 

Germany possessed in the fall of 1917 
nearly $3,000,000,000 worth of foreign val- 
ues. The papers representing these holdings 
were partly in Germany, partly in the 
neutral nations contiguous to her and in 
distant neutral countries and to a consider- 
able extent in the hands of enemy property 
custodians of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The Imperial German Govern- 
ment saw no purpose in the confiscation of 
these values and the new government has 
decided against requisition of them. Some 
of them have been sold. It is constantly 
stated in the socialist press in Germany that 
many of these papers have been removed 
from Germany since the Armistice and 
cached in the surrounding countries. Up to 
the present the German authorities have 
not chosen to use these values in payment 
of imports. Perhaps they cannot lay hands 
upon them. The foodstuffs imported last 
year were paid largely with gold. Germany 
ought certainly to be able to raise credits 
in South America, Spain, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Sweden. She ought 
not to buy any considerable volume of 
dollar credits with marks. Her chances of 
procuring credits in the United States 
would be improved if German propaganda 
in the United States were to cease. If the 
wheat needs of France, Belgium and Italy 
do not constitute a legitimate claim for 
government credits in the United States 
certainly the wheat needs of Germany can 
claim no such consideration. 

Finland has for the present few resources 
outside of products of wood. Information 
as to her stocks of food is scanty. At the 
time of the harvest it seemed that her crop 
and visible resources would leave 500,000 
people destitute. By good management, 
however, her authorities have succeeded in 
procuring resources and credits to a sur- 
prising degree. Probably 200,000 people 
will have to be fed until the next harvest; 
the number may possibly rise to 500,000. 


But the forests of Finland are good secur- — 


ity. Demobilization is the economic need 
of the moment in Finland. : 

The situation in Poland is very difficult. 
Of the population of nearly 30,000,000 a 
tenth are to be classed as refugee. There 
is an unfortunate but unavoidable antagon- 
ism between city and country that greatly 
hinders distribution. The conditions m 
currency, in which German marks, Polish 
marks, crowns and rubles compete for de- 
preciation, are appalling. Statistically the 

(Continued on Page 189) a. 


(Continued from Page 186) 
lititute in Poland number 5,000,000. With 
cess in Management this might be re- 
jred to four; with continued military 
yrations on a large scale and progressive 
penal disorganization the figure might 

, one or even two millions. The expendi- 
13s are eight times the revenues. The 
«: assets of the country are the sympathy 
the world; faith in the future of Polish 
vionalism and Polish guardianship of 
y tern Europe against Russia. These can- 
1 be converted into terms of commercial 
pts and the requirements of Poland must 
»20vered by government credits. 

fad the invasion of Slovakia by Hungary 
@ summer not resulted in material de- 
tiction of standing grain, Czechoslovakia 
yild have covered her food needs with 
indigenous products. She has an un- 
joie industrial class of from probably 

}e to five hundred thousand, whose sub- 
jence constitutes a grave problem. If 
| can succeed in marketing her exportable 
plus of sugar, increase the production of 
«l, resume exportation of glass and por- 
“\in and restore the operation of her tex- 
j industries, she will be able to procure 
} grain required through commercial 
‘J nnels. 

f her recovery is delayed, however, it 
ry be necessary for her to be given govern- 
yat credits in order to avoid unrest in 
] mining areas, whose continued opera- 
ii during this summer is so important to 
| peace of Europe. 


Austria Near Starvation 


“he present Austria has a population of 
ut 7,500,000 people, though the number 
soeing rapidly reduced by death. The 
ial food production of the country in the 
)war period could not have covered the 
“uirements of more than two and a half 
ilion people. In Austria to-day are prob- 
vy 4,000,000 people who must be classed 
completely destitute and who will die 
vess fed by the outside world. Austria 
1 no assets except works of art, and these 
1 not readily negotiable; and itisa ques- 
in whether these, like every other fixed 
yfloating value in the country, have not 
jm placed under lien as a source of in- 
lnnity by the treaty of peace. Unless it 
scontemplated that the population of 
\stria shall fall through the operations of 
i\th and emigration to the plane of food 
duction of the country—since the crea- 
ia of a second Switzerland would be a 
atter not of years but of decades—the 
(ding of the population in excess of the 
viculture of the country can only be ac- 
inplished by annually recurring world 
sity or by allowing Austria to join Ba- 
via. Very naturally the French instinc- 
ely fear that the addition of 7,000,000 
Astrians to Bavaria would constitute an 
jlition to the strength of Germany. En- 
bly apart from the fact that this would 
resent an addition of South German 
Vwpoint versus Prussian standpoint, this 
ir is based upon a misconception of the 
msent or prospective economic capacity 
oAustria. 

Hungary is apparently destined to be- 
ene an agrarian state like Bulgaria, and 
ny beexpected to be self-sufficient in food- 
s\ffs after she has harvested her next crop. 
Se would probably have been self-sufficient 
util the next crop if the country had not 
ken combed by the Rumanian Army dur- 
i; the months of occupation last autumn. 
lere is a large collection of refugees in 
Eidapest and scarcity of coal and trans- 
prt makes distribution of foodstuffs very 
diicult. It seems quite certain that some 
5),000 will need to be fed until the next 
©p and fed through credits, since the 
cantry has at present no buying power. 

[t is not fully appreciated in the United 
Sates how very severe are the operations 
C the treaty of peace with Austria and 
Iingary compared to that with Germany. 
‘he writer in common with other Amer- 
ins and with representatives of the Allied 
éd Associated Powers who have studied 
t2 situation on the ground is unable to 
Uderstand why economic clauses of such 
“structive nature were incorporated in the 
4strian and Hungarian treaties of peace. 
b oné can discover how Hungary is to be 
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able to pay the indemnities imposed upon 
her; but she will be able to feed herself 
with indigenous foodstuffs. 

Rumania and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, who were carried to 
the last crop by the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, require for the coming year 
no importation of foodstuffs except special 
foods for children that are being shipped in 
by the American Relief Administration 
European Children’s Fund. These coun- 
tries have, indeed, an exportable surplus of 
bread grain. Paradoxically enough, it will 
be almost as difficult for them to sell this 
exportable surplus as it will be for Italy to 
buy the wheat she requires. 

This grain ought to be sent either north- 
ward to Hungary, Austria and Poland or 
westward to France and Italy. But not one 
of these countries can offer in exchange the 
commodities most required—namely, cloth- 
ing for peasants, shoes; harness, agricul- 
tural machinery, hardware and equipment 
for the oil fields. The countries to the north 
could contribute structural steel and rail- 
way equipment and these are sorely needed. 
Poland has arranged to purchase a consid- 
erable amount of Rumanian grain which 
will probably be paid for with coal. The 
upper classes in these two Balkan countries 
could procure from France and Italy articles 
of luxury such as perfume, champagne, silk 
stockings and jewels in exchange for wheat; 
but such a transaction, though very much 
to the interest of French and Italian ex- 
change, is not to the economic interest of 
the common people of Rumania and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

In Armenia are 800,000 people at least 
who must be fed or they will perish. There 
is apparently an exportable surplus of food 
in Southern Russia and in Turkey, but it is 
idle to assume that it will ever reach the 
Armenians unless transferred there by the 
American dollar. There seems to have been 
no difficulty in procuring mandataries or 
other forms of government for those areas 
of the Near East capable of economic de- 
velopment and exploitation; but for the 
feeding of Armenia the last and only re- 
source is apparently the United States. 


The Pressing Need of Flour 


Thesum of these figures, representing the 
nationally destitute of the different coun- 
tries, is about 11,500,000. Itis possible that 
later developments and experience in relief 
may reduce this figure to some extent. It is 
also easily possible that when the relief is 
undertaken it will be found that dissipation 
of statistical resources has occurred and 
that the figure will rise to 15,090,000, or 
even more. The statistical requirement of 
14,000,000 tons represents the bread ration 
for 100,000,009 people in Europe. The re- 
quirements of the completely destitute until 
the next harvest represent about one-eighth 
of the import requirements of breadstuffs. 
Foreign relief, largely from the United 
States, is already being supplied to the ex- 
tent of some $6,000,000 a month in support 
of a program of child feeding in Europe. 
The grain requirements of the 12,000,000 
people are to be regarded as a pr oblem soly- 
able only on the basis of government credits 
and specifically the credit of the United 
States. 

This corresponds to about 750,000 tons 
of flour that will suffice to cover the require- 
ments until the next crop. If we were to 
add a sympathetic contribution for the 
devastated areas of Belgium, France and 
Italy the figure would rise to 900,000 tons. 
Statistically Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary should for 1920-21, with a normal 
crop and the expected. acreage, cover their 
requirements just as Rumania and the 
Kingdom of the S. H.S. have already done. 
Finland, like Norway, will always be an 
importing nation. This would leave Aus- 
tria and Armenia as the sole relief problems 
to be faced after the next crop. Certainly 
no one could ever have foreseen that 
Vienna and Erzerum would be linked in the 
deepest destitution of the world! 

Normal grain crops are to be expected in 
Europe next year, weather conditions per- 
mitting. A reduced yield per acre is to be 
anticipated on account of depreciation of 
equipment, lack of work animals and scar- 
city of fertilizer. Against this an increased 
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Say you’re driving a 5/32’ drill into tough- timber. 
More pressure is wanted. Turn the cap! That con- 
trols the tension. . Moré pressure 1s brought to bear. 


And for daing delicate work.. You’re using a finer 

drill. Too much pressure will break it and 

mar.the job... Just lighten the tension! Job 
finished O. K: 


The ‘‘ Yankee’’ Automatic Push Drill is made 
to meet drilling conditions more than half- 
way. Seven tensions and eight drill points 
give it a* degree of efficiency unequalled. 


\ Seven Tensions At Will 


Showing method of adjust- 
ment enabling the 
worker to meet a 
wide range of 
drilling con- 
ditions. 


“YANKEE” 
Automatic 


Push Drill 


Remember this drill is the 
only one having {the above 
described tension adjustment. 
No need to “‘nurse’’ the drill. 
Less danger of breaking drill 
points. 


Fight “‘YanKee”’ Drill Points 
Sizes 1/16" to 11/64" 


Your Dealer 
Can Supply 


You 


Drill 

points 

in maga- 

zine handle. 

All exposed 
together 


Select 
Drill 


Points 


You are eager to know every available means of 
bettering your job. Write for the “Yankee” Tool 
Book. It shows graphically the advantages of 
“Yankee” Tools. It's FREE! 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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right in a big way.” 


less, or I want to know about it. 
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me : we x 


Chock Talks 


Write your own guarantee — 


Here’s how _I write-mine: 


“Tf for any-reason in the world you’re not 
satisfied with a piece of chocolate marked 
‘Touraine’, let me know and I’ll make it 


Chock-full means chock-full, nothing 


HARRY B. DUANE, President 
New York ; 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago 


Cc leveland 


It's in th 
YELLOW PACKAGE 


ICUT ME OUT 


N these days of varying | | 
prices a quality trade- | | 


I 


mark is your protection. 
“Florsheim” is the name to 
look for when you select ti 7 
shoes. It stands for superior —_|{\j_ |} ———————— 
quality—value for the price 


you pay. 


Look for the quality mark 
“Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 


of the Times” 


The ¥ 


Moreland— 49 ; 


| 
| and mail me, with your name | 
| and address, to The Curtis’ Pub- 

l lishing Company, 698 Independ- | 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa: I | 
will bring you full details about 
| how you, as our subscription rep- | 
| resentative, can make $5 to $10 | 


| a week extra in your spare time! | 


| Name 


| Address 


| City State 


Delivered you F REE 


— Your choice of 44 styles, colors 

— a” Bf and_ sizes in the famous line of 
; Ree “RANGER”? bicycles. We pay the 
i hy freight from Chicago to your town. 


< allowed 

30 Days Free Trial 2x°%f2 

bicycle you select, actual riding test. 
“A EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 

“4 small advance over our Special Fac- 

“4 tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

% Do not buy until you get our great 
i new trial offer and low Factory- 
i Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 

a: TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
i single wheels and repair 

i parts for all makes of bicycles at 

half usual prices. SEND NO 

MONEY but write today for the 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 


Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Agents 


Wirite for Rae VT A T) CYCLE COMPANY 
a Perks B k 
booklet “Styles Big ancney? MEA Dept. S-55, Chicago 


’ 


Executive Accountantscommand big salaries. Thousandsof 
firmsneed them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Accountantsin 
U.S. Many are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train 
you thoroly by mailin spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting positions. Knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary to begin—we prepare you from the ground 
up. Our course and service are under the supervision of 
William B. Castenholtz, A. M., C. P. A., Former Comp- 
troller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P. A’s, including members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write 
now for information and free book of Accountancy facts. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271-HA Chicago 


“The Largest Business Training Institution intheWorld’’ | 
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acreage is to be expected, because the price 
wi!l attract the peasant and the lowering of 
the count of cattle and swine—outside of 
the United Kingdom—will permit of culti- 
vation of the marginal acre. 

Nine hundred thousand tons of straight 
flour such as is’ being produced in large 
amounts from the exportable surplus of 
wheat of the last crop would cost delivered 
to the various ports of Europe somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $130,000,000. If it 
should transpire, with field experience in 
the execution of the relief, that the number 
of destitute was. materially smaller or 
larger this figure might be reduced to $110,- 
000,000 or it might be increased to $150,- 
000,000. The amount expended for what 
correspond to identical purposes from the 
date of the Armistice until the harvesting 
of the last crop was nearly $500,000,000 
and the reduction in the figure indicates a 
great amelioration. Outside of disastrous 
crop failure the amelioration during the 
present crop year ought to be greater than 
last year, because despite all deficiencies in 
labor, machinery and fertilizer the coming 
crop is a peace crop and the last crop was 
a war crop. 

It is believed by the writer that under 
the totality of circumstances this program 
constitutes a moral obligation of the United 
States. With the completion of this pro- 
gram it is to be anticipated that the moral 
obligation of the United States is concluded 
and from thence the needs of the world 
must be met by human energy applied 
through commercial channels, except in the 
sense that charity will continue nationally 
to be operative as before the war. 

Nine hundred thousand tons of flour 
corresponds to fifteen per cent of the flour 
value of our exportable surplus of wheat. 
So-called straight flour is a grade that the 
United States Grain Corporation has found 
it difficult to sell in this country on a large 
scale, though the price has been rigidly 
held down. The exportation of — this 
amount of flour would not create any 
scarcity in the flour supply of the country, 
since it would be withdrawn from the ex- 
portable surplus of wheat and the capacity 
of the mills would not be taxed to accom- 
plish the ‘additional output. The wheat 
involved, like the rest of the exportable 
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surplus, must be marketed under the pro. 
visions of the Grain Act in order to fulfil’ 
the fixed price to the grower. | 

Could not other wheat-exporting coun. 
tries aid? Argentina has a surplus, bui 
there is no prospect of any sale of thi: 
grain to the countries requiring it for th 
destitute. The credit facilities of Argen. 
tina will be stretched to meet the impor. 
tunities of the other countries of Europe. 
Outside of the Argentine practically all the 
surplus wheat of the world is in the do. 
minions of the British Empire. Tt i: 
hardly to be expected that Canada, Aus. 
tralasia and South Africa should sell wheai 
to destitute nations, because they musi 
give preferential treatment to the mothe 
country. It is not to be expected thai 
France and Italy should buy wheat in com. 
mercial transactions and sell on credit t¢ 
the destitute nations or buy on credit and 
resell to them on credit. The United 
Kingdom ought to participate in thesales 
on credit either in the shape of wheat or o| 
ocean tonnage. 

Finally the question will be asked 
whether the sum involyed—say one hun. 
dred and thirty millions—cannot be used ta 
cheapen the price of flour in the United 
States. Flour is now by far the cheapest 
food'in the country. We spend less than 
fifteen dollars a year in flour for about one- 
third of our calories and give out about one 
hundred and sixty dollars for the remaining 
two-thirds. If $130,000,000 were applied 
to our flour bill as a nation it would 
amount to about eight per cent reduction, 
This reduction would appear in the price 
of flour; it is doubtful if it would appear in 
the retail price of bakers’ bread. 

But beyond all this are larger considera- 
tions of policy. Congressional action did 
not contemplate the use of the fund of the 
United States Grain Corporation for bread 
subsidy. Subsidy of food is not the way to 
reduce the cost of living. European nations 
who have had bread subsidy for several 
years groan under the burden thus imposed 
upon the public treasury. France has an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the bread sub- 
sidy and England will follow. The results 
of state subsidy are vicious in many direc- 
tions, but in the final analysis most vicious 
upon the consumer. 
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LL along the 
line labor is 
pressing for 
a shorter 


yorkday, for a larger 
eisure in which the 
yage worker will 
ave a better chance 
n which to live his 
ywn life. Employ- 
srs are all anxiously 
vondering if this 
sressure is going to 
ye relaxed short of 
she breaking point, 
ind a few thought- 
‘ul and sincere 
‘riends of labor— 
goth within and 
without its ranks— 
ire asking the perti- 
aent question: 
‘*Would the 
shrunken workday 
for which the toilers 
are striving prove 
the perfect blessing 
to the worker him- 
self that is assumed 
inthe plans and spec- 
ifications urged by 
the champions of 
the larger leisure?” 

Also the ultimate 
consumer—whose 
most appropriate 
alias is everybody— 
is pointedly asking if 
the abbreviated 
workday is going to 
spell a correspond- 
ing cut in production 
and therefore an increased scarcity of the 
things which civilized man demands for 
his existence and comfort. 

Mr. Lloyd George has generously de- 
clared that ‘Labor must have happiness 
in its heart”; and the leaders of labor 
haye declared that this is a fine senti- 
ment, but that to make it effective the 
worker must have a heap more time to 
devote to the job of being happy than 
he has had thus far and that the pursuit 
of happiness is not a chase that can be 
followed in shop hours. 


When Theory Fails 


ae no appeal or demand for a 
shorter workday was ever made with- 
out the plea that the cut in hours would be 
reflected in a corresponding or increased 
productive capacity in the worker due to 
Increased rest, relaxation and time for 
|self-improvement. This argument has 
| not lacked for substantial support in the 
| Tesults following a cut in hours in scores 
of plants. Many employers cheerfully 
admit this, but want to know how far 
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to say burning, pay 
check. The big vital 
point of this prob- 


My awretate: 


In the Mining District of Virginia. Above — Mill Workers’ Homes 


the game of squeezing the workday can be carried before the equator is crossed and the 
Principle begins to show a reverse action on production. 

The great multitude of wage workers are being industriously fed the gospel of the 
greater leisure and there are plentiful signs to show that they are finding it immensely 
alluring—especially when viewed under the rosy light radiating from a bulging, not 


lem, however, is cov- 
ered by the question: 
What would be the 
effect of a general 
realization of this 
demand for the 
larger leisure on pro- 
duction—and conse- 
quently on the whole 
consuming public, 
whichincludesall the 
workers, all the em- 
ployers and all who 
are directly and in- 
directly enmeshed 
with them in the 
great fabric of civil- 
ized life? 

But first consider 
the workers, because 
they are so numer- 
ous and also because 
they are so large a 
part of the consum- 
ing body. Before 
urging or compelling 
employers to hand 
them a liberal sup- 
ply of the larger- 
leisure brand of hap- 
piness it seems to be 
the sensible course 
to make a sincere at- 
tempt to determine 
if it will yield them 
anything like thesat- 
isfaction which its 
promoters promise 
or if itis only another 
ease of the deceptive Lorelei singing a 
new song of enticement. 


Eight Hours and Overtime 


T THE outset the chances for finding 

a convincing answer to this question 
would seem rather slim, for the simple 
reason that leisure has been a rather 
scarce commodity, as a rule, in the expe- 
rience of most wage earners. True, the 
eight-hour day has been standardized by 
the United States Government and has 
been formally accepted by large employ- 
ers in various industries, but it is far 
from universal and in most cases where 
it has been adopted by private employers 
or corporations its application is that of 
a basis on which to figure overtime at 
overtime premium rather than a limit of 
actual hours of labor. The twelve-hour 
day is still in vogue in a considerable 
number of important industries. Prob- 
ably the most popular work period, all 
industries considered, isthenine-hour day. 
In short, the volume of actual experi- 
ence in the effect of leisure on the wage 


worker is decidedly meager, except as to that class of toilers who insist on taking this 
precious commodity at their own expense, in the form of voluntary lay-offs. 

What the larger leisure will do for the idle rich is not a matter for speculation. There 
are ample data for a finding in this field. The crop of wild oats from this sowing has filled 
thousands of front-page newspaper columns and furnished hours of exciting reading 
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for the shocked and perhaps envious proletariat. The shop 
man and the factory girl who cannot draw a diagram of the 
effect of the larger leisure on the wealthy have never read a 
newspaper, seen a film drama or listened to a spellbinder 
at a labor meeting. 

Of course the leaders in the drive against the prevailing 
long workday declare that the wage worker will make 
altogether a better use of his larger leisure than have the 
idle rich, and that when they get their hands on this cov- 
eted prize they are going to show that the old adage 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do”’ was 
written only for the moneyed class and that it is thrown 
into reverse, automatically, when applied to the workers. 
This promise may appeal to those who are inclined to for- 
get the stubborn fact that human nature is very much the 
same whether embodied in a shameless plutocrat or an 
unsatisfied wage worker. 

Therefore it would appear that perhaps the,most sen- 
sible basis on which to build a conclusion as to what would 
be the reaction of the larger leisure on the worker would 
be a knowledge of what the toiler now does with his free 
time. The meagerness of the wage eatner’s adventures 
in the kingdom of leisure need not wholly discourage all 
hope of finding an answer to this imminent and interesting 
question, for floating straws may show the 
course of a stream’s current quite as clearly 
as arun of logs, and there are in this problem 
surface indications that afford reasonable basis 
for a fair conclusion in the matter—indica- 
tions quite as valid as if they were more sta- 
tistical and less fragmentary. 


The Thrifty Plugger 


HESE surface signs, I am well aware, will 

probably mean little to a certain highly 
critical section of students of the labor prob- 
lem—those who take less account of human 
nature than of statistical tables, graphic charts 
and complex industrial surveys. But to the 
wage worker and to the employer who ask: 
“What will the abbreviated workday do to 
me?” and to the consumer who raises the 
question: ‘‘ How will the docked and trimmed 
workday affect production and the plenitude 
or scarcity of the things I need and want?” 
these adventures into the idle-time sector of 
the wage worker’s life may hold a hint of con- 
clusion as to the desirability of the larger 
leisure as that doctrine is expounded by the 
professional leaders of labor to-day. 

Of the superintendent of a factory making 
brass specialties in a typical Mid-Western 
industrial town of 
about ten thousand in- 
habitants I asked: 
“Taken as a type, 
whichman delivers the 
better production per 
hour when on the 
job—the plugger or 


And all the men of this class are steady in their attendance. 
They are not ambitious for leisure. The question of 
shorter hours or off time doesn’t worry them. They are 
more interested in overtime than they are in off time. 

“But this man I have mentioned is a test case, to my 
mind, in the matter of production, for the reason that he 
has put in more hours than any other man in the plant. 
His overtime has increased his earnings in the last year 
about seventy-five per cent. This means that he has 
worked long hours compared with his shop mates. I’d 
rather have his production in his closing hour of work than 
that of any chronic lay-off-man in his third hour. The 
theory that the man who takes the most leisure is the 
better producer when on-the job falls down flat in actual 
practice in this plant. 

“The difference doesn’t stop at production either. The 
men on our pay roll who are strong on lay-offs are those 
who are generally in debt to the company. They are the 
steady touchers, the draw-in-advance brigade. This is not 
because they earn less money, by reason of their dockage 
for lay-offs, but because they blow in more of their wages 
in their off time. Their philosophy of spending their time 
and their money is no secret; they talk it openly wherever 
they are and without regard to who may happen to hear 


the man who takes oc- 
casional lay-offs for 
rest and recreation?” 

““The plugger, every 
time!”’ was the unhes- 
itating answer. “For 
example, we have a 
worker here who never 
misses a day, always 
works full time and is 
eager to put in all the 
overtime he can be ac- 
commodated with. 
He’s a typical plug- 
ger. The thing that 
stands out in his work 
is that he goes just as 
strong in the twelfth 
or the fourteenth hour 
of his work—when he’s 
on overtime—as he 
does in his seventh or 
his first hour. He has 
one production pace 
and he holds it stead- 
ily without regard to 
how many hours he’s 
been on the job. His 
mind is on his work 
and not on the clock. 
We have a good num- 
ber of others of his 
kind, and they have 
the same character- 
istic—a steady pro- 
ductive pace all 
through the day. 
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them. ‘I don’t have to work all the time and I’m entitled 
to a day’s fun whenever I choose to take it,’ is what they 
say about spending their time. Their philosophy in rela- 
tion to their money is even simpler. ‘There’s plenty more 
where this came from.’ This is a fair statement of the 
attitude of the workers of the chronic lay-off class, as I 
know them from intimate daily contact. 

“But when it comes to pay day their scheme of spending 
time and money doesn’t jibe with the books exactly. The 
‘plenty more’ they talk about between pay days generally 
fails to measure up to that standard at the actual moment 
of drawing pay. The result is that most of this kind live 
by anticipation. They draw against their future work and 
pass few pay-days-without being in debt to the company.” 

As a check on this statement I visited another plant in 
precisely the same line of industry, and was talking with 
the superintendent when the credit man of the concern cut 
into the conversation with the remark: ‘“‘I’ll bet that next 
pay day eighty-five per cent of the wage workers on this 
pay roll will hit you for an advance in addition to what 
they are drawing—and get it too!” 

The superintendent rubbed his chin reflectively and 
finally replied: ‘‘No, I think you’ve got the percentage a 
little high—but it’ll be not very far below that.” 

Wages in this plant range between the ex- 
tremes of eighteen and sixty dollars a week. 
I gathered that the man who didn’t pull down 
close to forty dollars a week was considered 
by his fellows as being something in the na- 
ture of a lame duck. 


The Happy Spenders 


ss HEN you find,’ declares ashop superin- 

tendent, ‘‘one of these devotees of the 
q larger leisure you’re in position to put your 
4 hand on the shoulder of amember of the Lodge 
s of Happy Spenders. Loafing and spending are 
twin characteristics. They have always been 
inseparable and always will be. It’s a matter 
of human nature. Rich men’s sons have been 
working overtime to prove the truth of this 
statement ever since we had the first bloated 
fortune—and they’ve been successful in this 
effort if in no other. Apparently the only 
persons who fail to recognize how thorough 
a job the idle sons of the idle rich have done 
in this particular are the wage workers who 
are hot on the trail of the larger leisure. They 
seem unable to understand why they are 
always short on pay day—short out of pro- 
portion to the amounts that their lay-offs 
have nipped from their checks.” But these 
are the views of su- 
perintendents, of men 
who look:at the prob- 
lem from the manage- 
ment’s point of view. 
Probably many work- 
ers will be inclined to 
consider this a prej- 
udiced viewpoint. 
They can scarcely 
raise that objection to 
the views of an ardent, 
not to say radical, 
union-labor organizer. 
If any man may be 
supposed to see this 
problem with sympa- 
thetic eyes as to the 
worker’s interests a 
labor agitator of this 
stamp surely should. 

Lately I attended a 
union-labor meeting 
at which the chief 
speaker described 
himself as ‘‘The most 
hated man in the Fox 
River Valley.”’ This 
description, I find, 
will be cheerfully 
O.K’d by any manu- 
facturer in that pros- 
perous district. 

After listening to a 
fiery speech by this 
typical labor spell- 
binder I put the ques- 
tion squarely: ‘‘ Would 
a decidedly shortened 
workday—say one of 
seven hours, for in- 
stance—bea benefit to 
your men?”’ 


(Continued on 
Page 132) 
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HEN the professor 
of astronomy who 
is trying to com- 


municate with Mars at last 
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to sixty per cent of all the 
dealings on the New York 
Stock Exchange were in 
railroad stocks the propor- 


= 


succeeds in reaching our 
neighbor planet I havea job 
ready for the first impartial 
judicious-minded Martian 
who makes the journey. 
Indeed it has long been 
fashionable to assume that 
almost any visitor fresh 
from Mars could settle our 
most debatable subjects 
because of his dispassionate 
point of view. Though 
recognizing that the first 
traveler from across the 
ether must therefore have 
many other and previous 
engagements yet I now 
put in an earnest plea that 
Professor Todd, with his 
balloons and telescopes, 
permit his celestial friend 
to visit Wall Street on the 
very first day of his stay 
among us. 

For there is dire need to 
discover whether the finan- 
cial center of the country 
is engaged merely in blow- 
ing bubbles or in a construc- 
tive and useful extension 
of the great corporate sys- 
tem of industry. Certainly 
no one short of a superman 
could say offhand whether 
Wall Street is now passing 
through an abnormal 
frenzy of promotion or is 
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in reality widening the 
boundaries of commerce 
and industry beyond the 
fondest dreams of enterprise. We know at least that 
nearly all the old landmarks of conservative, conven- 
tional investment have been swept away. In upon the 
country has poured a flood of new promotions, flotations 
and financings the like of which the world has never seen. 

Replete with war profits and war wages, fairly at the 
bursting point of inflation the American people have de- 
manded with ever-increasing vehemence an outlet for 
their money. Has the demand been met? Does the 
pauper pick up a hundred-dollar bill? Does the promoter 
sell when and what people desire to buy? 
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New Stocks to Play With 


No? until the tidal wave was fairly upon us could any- 
one have adequately imagined the job lots of stocks, 
good and bad, which have been hurled into the breach. 
For what has been going on is not all pernicious by any 
means. Topsy-turvy as investment conditions may seem to 
the old-timer there are deep-seated, fundamental changes 
which make them inevitable. 

New and changing fashions in securities have not come 
solely out of fickleness and caprice or from the activities 
of the profiteer and promoter. Industry itself has been 
undergoing enormous expansion in new and fascinating 
directions, and the moods and fashions of Wall Street are 
but the reflection of that mighty drama of economic and 
social life which sweeps us on into the unknown. 

I do not suppose that a school or college boy of twenty- 
odd freshly back from several years of service abroad and 
now introduced into a bank or brokerage office would see 
anything novel or strange in the situation. But an older 
man, a middle-aged Rip Van Winkle or Robinson Crusoe, 
would rub his eyes in astonishment and feel himself as 
alien to the financial world of to-day as the man from Mars. 

The middle-aged man, I venture to suggest, still thinks 
of Wall Street as a place where financial giants struggle 
for mastery of railroad empires and huge steel and copper 
trusts. To him it is an arena where Hill and Harriman 
fought for transcontinental systems, where Morgan and 
Standard Oil matched wits, where James R. Keene and 
other secret manipulators directed the efforts of pools, 
and where the capitalist interests still silently draw into 
their control the vast basic resources and forms of wealth, 
such as railroads, minerals, banks, money and the like. 

Whatever its evils, Wall Street has seemed to the aver- 
age observer of the last fifteen to twenty-five years the 
center of potent forces, soiled at times perhaps, but big, 
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A Lake of Oil in Texas 


dignified, aloof from small and petty business interests, 
concerned only with the great stakes of the modern capi- 
talistic system. 

Well, it begins to look as if this popular picture of Wall 
Street needed a revision almost as violent as if it were run 
by the Bolsheviki. Instead of Hill and Harriman, Morgan 
and Rockefeller seizing and exploiting the railroad arteries 
of the nation we find Wall Street in reality engaged in a 
frenzied attempt to sell to the public the shares of movie 
theaters, safety-razor concerns, candy stores, lunch count- 
ers, underwear factories, manufacturers of silk hose, per- 
fumery concerns, patent soft drinks and grocery-store 
chains with names like a nursery rime. 

I say it with no disrespect whatever for legitimate and 
no doubt essential industries, but the fact remains that 
Wall Street has rather suddenly abandoned the sublime 
if sinister role of money trust for the far more ridiculous 
but perhaps just as useful function of peddling shares 
while the peddling is extra good in every little mushroom 
corporation which thinks it can manufacture or mer- 
chandise a few socks or neckties. Which statement is not 
so exaggerated as it seems. 

“No matter what one thinks of,’ says an old-time ob- 
server, “there are some new stocks, bonds or notes to repre- 
sent it. Upon rising these chilly mornings one can very 
suitably resolve to buy rug and mat securities which ought 
to come next, and this could be followed with a few hosiery 
stocks. For the family man there are new securities issued 
against boys’ clothing, and the silk securities might appeal 
to the ladies.” 

This is the day of the industrial stock with a little “1” 
rather than the Railroad bond or stock with a big “R.” 
For the railroad giants lie prostrate and supine, so far as 
attracting the funds of investors is concerned. In vain do 
brokers tell their clients that unless the railroads are 
good, nothing is good. In vain are predictions made that 
railroad securities will come back. Perhaps they will, but 
the only point to be made here is that for several years 
now investment interest in railroad securities has been 
declining.and investment—or speculative—interest in a 
horde of miscellaneous industrial securities has been on a 
corresponding increase. 

The whole face of the markets, or, to change the meta- 
phor, the center of gravity, has been changed. It is more 
than a change; it is a revolution. The great speculative 
market in rails which characterized the entire decade from 
1900 to 1910 and for several years thereafter has shrunk 
away tonegligible proportions. Whereas formerly from fifty 


tion has now shrunk to 
round ten per cent. 

For many years the 
conventional, recognized, 
orthodox media of specu- 
lation were the railroad 
shares, a few shares of the 
great industrial combina- 
tions like Amalgamated 
Copper, American Smelt- 
ing and Refining, some- 
times American Can and 
above all United States 
Steel. Then at times a 
frenzy of trading broke out 
in the stocks of a few big 
local utilities, especially in 
New York City and Chi- 
cago, such as Metropolitan 
Street Railway and the 
subsequent Interborough- 
Metropolitan, Consoli- 
dated Gas, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, Peoples Gas of 
Chicago, Chicago Subway, 
and the like. 

No matter how much or 
how fast fashions change, 
United States Steel com- 
mon stock still remains the 
most popular vehicle of 
speculation, and to an ex- 
tent of investment, in this 
country. Steel is even now 
the largest single corpora- 
tion we have, though one 
or two oil and motor com- 
panies may soon push it 
hard for size. Ever since 
the United States Steel 
Corporation was founded its stock has exceeded all others 
in trading activity on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
last year its nearest rival, Bethlehem Steel—also its 
nearest rival in trade—did not come within twenty mil- 
lion shares of being so popular. 
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Popular Speculative Specialties 


ROR railroad stocks, Southern Pacific and Reading, con- 
tinue to be fashionable among speculators. But one com- 
pany has valuable holdings of oil and the other owns what 
is probably the largest anthracite-coal field in America. 
Beyond this point all is changed. All the old favorites 
are forgotten and forlorn. Right up in the top of the list 
for speculative popularity are absolute newcomers— oils 
like Royal Dutch, Sinclair, Pan-American Petroleum, 
Ohio Gas, Oklahoma Producing and Refining, and even 
Transcontinental Oil, which has not been in existence more 
than afew months; motor and rubber stocks, all but one 
of them new within a few years; steel stocks, which came 
into prominence only since the war; a chain store whose 
newness fairly glitters; a great blind-pool investment trust 
only a few years old; a shipping combine revivified by the 
war, and a locomotive company whose stock Wall Street 
has but recently been able to get its hands upon. 

At first glance the pessimist cannot but revel in this 
strange company. Apparently the basic industries are 
being neglected and capital is pouring into luxuries at a 
rate typical of the extravagance of a postwar period. 

In the long run it looks like lifting oneself by one’s 
bootstraps. No new capital is going into railroads, but 
vast sums are being poured into automobiles and oil to 
propel the motor. Street-car lines and utilities in general 
are in a rather worse case than the railroads. 

Next to automobiles and oil we find an immense number 
of new tire and rubber and motor accessory stocks. Sheer 
luxury or amusement industries like tobacco, motion pic- 
tures and soft drinks and candy are being either greatly 
extended or taken up for the first time by the larger finan- 
cial markets. For it must be understood that when Wall 
Street supplies capital openly and publicly for an industry 
like the movies, which it has just begun to do, that in- 
dustry has arrived in a new sense. Then, too, the pro- 
motion, financing and expansion of clothing, shoe, textile, 
mail order, chain store and merchandising projects in gen- 
eral seem to point to an expansion of merchandising as op- 
posed to production. People’s thoughts, one might say, 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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OR the length of time he required to TD 
Preciach and swallow a segment of the LDV 

halved grape fruit on his plate Gilbert 
Blaik was remotely and pleasurably aware 
that he held the center of the stage. The 
sensation of importance was sufficiently novel to possess 
a certain gentle charm. He enjoyed it, as he enjoyed or 
suffered all emotions, with a placidly passive submission. 

His older brothers, Arthur and Jim, already well entered 
on the eggs-and-bacon stage of breakfast, regarded him 
with alert eyes, in which a startled incredulity contended 
visibly with envy. His father’s glance, which commonly 
avoided Gilbert or contemplated him with a repressed 
disapproval, had risen from the memorandum slip beside 
his coffee cup and exhibited interest if not a trace of re- 
spect. Even Gilbert’s stepmother, whose mental processes 
were normally unable to take cognizance of her husband’s 
youngest son, spared him an instant of attention. As 
for Ethel, her face wore the blankly injured look of 
stunned pugilists about to receive the finishing blow. 

It ministered mildly to 
Gilbert’s content to realize 
that all this had been ac- 
complished at the price of 
no greater effort than the 
utterance of five short word:. 
To make Ethel even aware 
of his existence was 
an achievement. 
Her fixed policy 
was to ignore him. 
Arthur and Jim 
were “‘my two big 
brothers.’ Gilbert, 
when accident re- 
quired Ethel to 
account for him, 
was, reluctantly, 
““my mother’s step- 
son,’ in a tone 
which besought the 
listener to press in- 
quiry no further 
and commanded 
Gilbert to retreat 
to his place in the 
closet with the 
lesser skeletons af- 
flicting the family. 

Ethel found her voice first. Usually it was a carefully 
played musical instrument, but in moments of excitement 
it was prone to discordant stresses with which Gilbert was 
resignedly familiar. 

“You know her? You know Agatha Winston—well?” 
Kthel forgot to be heavily ironic in her first numb amaze- 
ment at the effrontery of Gilbert’s claim, but remembered 
herself before Gilbert’s deliberate habit had formulated a 
repetition. “IT suppose you see her at the Rumleighs’ or 
the Carews’—or the Hunt Club? I sup ——” 

Gilbert shook his head. “Bank,” he said. “Deposits 
there. See her every day, about.” 

He was instantly conscious of the half-resentful collapse 
of interest which follows the discovery that a seeming 
miracle has a tamely natural origin. It occurred to him 
that he might have prolonged his sensation by holding his 
tongue, but he felt small regret. They’d have bothered 
him. Easier to tell and be done with it. He returned to 
his grape fruit, wholly reconciled to his restored insignifi- 
cance. As a rule he preferred not to attract attention. 
People noticed him, he had observed, only as a prelude to 
unpleasant comment or still less agreeable command. The 
incident was closed, for him. It was Ethel who reopened 
it. Her sudden explosion into words shattered the silence 
which Gilbert had begun to enjoy. 

“T knew it! I just knew it was something like that! It 
explains everything. No wonder Agatha Winston treats 
me like—like a climber! My brother’s an—an office boy 
in her bank! No wonder they don’t want to know us.” 

“Rot!” said Gilbert surprisingly. He had discovered 
that abstention from speech was infinitely more effective 
as a turner away of wrath than the softest of soft answers. 
He had no impulse to dispute Ethel’s reference to his own 
shortcomings, but he felt vaguely that her attitude re- 
flected on Miss Winston. “‘Friendly’s can be.’ 

“Oh, yes!” The menace of tears hung in Ethel’s lifted 
voice. “‘She’d be apt to be friendly with a common clerk 
in a one-horse bank, wouldn’t she? Friendly!” 

“Ts.” Gilbert discovered an unsuspected capacity for 
sticking to his point. Argument usually offended his basic 
principles, but concerning Agatha Winston he found him- 
self possessed of a puzzling positivity of conviction. “Nice 
jolly girl. Like her lots.” 
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“All Mistake. Nothing to Me Except Laziness. Bone Laziness. Hate Work"? 


Ethel achieved an expression of elaborate respect. 
“How nice of you, Gilbert! Not a bit stuck up, are you? 
And she likes you too, of course.”’ 

“Does.” Gilbert nodded. ‘Good friends.” 

George Blaik intervened. “That’ll do, Gilbert.” 

His glance softened as it moved to Ethel, decorative 
even in her exasperation, She appealed to him. 

“Papa! Can’t you make them keep Gilbert out of sight 
at the bank? It wouldn’t be so sickening if he didn’t stand 
there, where everybody sees him, like a clerk in a grocery.” 

“Bookkeeper,” defended Gilbert. “No disgrace,”’ 

His father eyed him ominously: ‘Think not, eh? Think 
it’s all right to stick in the mud for seven years? Ethel’s 
right. I’m ashamed of you, myself. Ashamed to have a 
son so bone lazy he’d rather be a clerk all his life than try 
to get on.” 

“Stop pretty soon. Saved some. Quit when I get 
enough.”’ 

This defense precipitated a ten-minute address of which 
Gilbert was at once the audience, the text and the horrible 
example. It swept up to a climax. 

“T’m ashamed of myself, by Judas! I’ve made it too 
easy for you to be lazy. I’ve let you live here on the fat of 
the land, getting just as much as Art and Jim ===” 

“Pay board,” objected Gilbert. 

“Ten a week! It wouldn’t cover your breakfasts any- 
where else, and you have the impudence to call it paying 
board! We’re going to have a show-down right now. You 
won’t. work till you have to. All right, you’ll have to, 
then. I'll give you six months to work yourself into a 
decent job. After that if you're still stuck at your book- 
keeping you can get out and live like a bookkeeper. Maybe 
a hall room and a cabbage diet’ll put some spunk into your 
system. But I don’t believe it. You’re too lazy to get up 
if you sit ona tack. By Judas, you're a disgrace to Satan— 
they say he finds mischief for idle hands, but he’s never 
found any for yours! A fine thing for a man like me to 
have a son like you! Six months, mind! After that _ 

He left the-sentence suspended. His staccato steps 
sounded a diminuendo in the hall, whither Jim and Art 
followed, exchanging sympathetic grins. Gilbert returned 
tranquilly to his breakfast. Ethel lingered, her enmity a 
trifle damped by the impending exile, her incredulity 


tempered by persisting recollections of G 
bert’s invariable truthfulness—a veracit' 
the- family tradition alleged, which roote 
in his antipathy toward the mental effort 
quired for plausible invention, She lowere 
her voice. ‘Honestly, Gilbert- 
do you really know her? Does g} 
treat you as if you belonged to ¢} 
same tribe, I mean?”’ 

“Sure.” Gilbert pursued a fug 
tive bit of bacon. 

““Do you mean you’d- 
you’d dare to go and see her? 
“Sure.” Gilbert pause, 
and qualified: “Would if ; 
——<, wasn’t so muc| 
trouble.” 

Ethel embarke, 
upon a scornfy 
giggle, though 

me better of itand con 
sidered. Sheleane 
across the table, 

“T dare you, Gil 
bert. I just dan 
you!” 

“Dare ahead,’ 
said Gilbert, rising 
regretfully. 

But Ethel had 
succeeded in pre. 
cipitating an ides 
which had hung in 
suspended solu- 
tion. He contem- 
plated it at leisure 
as he rode down- 
town. 

II 

I L Baker 

BLAIK could 
not remember a 
time when his at- 
tention had not 
been affronted by 
the detestable and 
mysterious phe- 
nomenon of work. 
Fromthebeginning 
of things he was at once displeased and bewildered by the 
fevered, scurrying labor engaging the family to which, by 
what is often less accurately described as the accident of 
birth, he had happened. 

A vivid recollection of his mother served as the founda- 
tion for his hostility toward industry, abstract and con- 
crete. A tall, gaunt woman, generally turbaned with a 
towel, she had led a wistful, observant Gilbert an endless 
chase over wet, glistening floors, redolent of aggressive 
soap, through minor hurricanes of dust rising from a 
dampened broom or billowing out of carpets ravished from 
their anchorage and hung across the clothesline in the 
yard. He stood back cannily out of the channel to behold 
the plush-upholstered chairs and lounge wheeled out to be 
beaten with rods on the front porch and rolled back with 
a distressing smell of kerosene about them, 

He quickly learned that mothers were not meant for 
playmates, and presently discovered that a boy who hung 
about within reach of eye or ear invited an involuntary 
participation in the matter of steaming laundry tubs and 
clattering masses of china and tinware in the kitchen sink. 
He gradually forgot an instinctive desire to be near her 
and hid among the burdocks and rusting cans of the vacant 
lot, avoiding the society of other youth obsessed with a 
strange mania for plays involving speed or effort or the 
bodily discomfort of rude contacts. 

He learned to cower down behind the weeds instead of 
answering a shrill, petulant wail of “ Gi-i-il—bert!”’ aware 
that punishment for failure to remain within call might 
easily be overlooked during the scurry of mealtimes, and 
that even when administered it was preferable to prying 
rusty tacks from carpets or extracting dust from the intri- 
cate convolutions of black-walnut furniture. Once he 
overheard a neighbor woman tell another that his mother 
was working herself to death. The phrase lodged, and 
troubled him. It seemed curious that people should enjoy 
anything at once so uncomfortable and so sinister in its , 
potentialities, , 

Watching more shrewdly he distinguished between in- 
evitable labors and those which were seemingly affairs of 
choice. He could understand the necessity of cooking and 
bed making, but the daily rite of blacking the kitchen 
stove or the weekly porch parade of chairs or the recurrent 
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opet beating impressed him as a wholly voluntary indul- 
gice in a stupid and revolting vice. 

Je was seven when his mother fulfilled the ominous 
mphecy. He was puzzled at the change in her, motion- 
is and peaceful in the dimness of the parlor. He had 
nver seen her in repose, and something tightened in his 
toat as the ashen face appealed to some nebulous longing 
f: beauty. A deeper detestation of the thing to which he 
carged the loss of her rooted in him. You died of work, 
jst as you might die of scarlet fever or diphtheria. 

He conceived a fear of it, which blended easily with his 
yzzled hatred. He avoided it more carefully than ever, 
.d the relaxed discipline which followed Aunt Minnie 

-o the house afforded him a better opportunity for eva- 
ons. Aunt Minnie wasn’t a real housekeeper, by Gil- 
rt’s exigent standards. She was contented with a 
onthly cleansing of the plush parlor, and the rear win- 
sws often went unwashed for even longer intervals. She 
dn’t object, either, to cooking on astove that had burned 
,a rusty red nor to window curtains faintly gray with a 
m of city soot. But she was sufficiently industrious to 
rfeit Gilbert’s incipient respect, and, he discovered, un- 
leasantly able to remember derelictions in the matter of 
ppointed tasks. 

His horizon broadened to include his father and the two 
lder sons. Their addiction to the mystifying pastime of 
tbor was less uncomfortable and obtrusive, but he came 
> understand that it was equally intense. He gathered an 
nderstanding of George Blaik’s activities as a vendor of 
ssurance from supper-table talk, and a reverence for his 
ather dwindled into a bemused and pitiful contempt. 

“Called on that prospect forty-eight times before I 
anded him,” seemed more like a confession than a boast, 
o Gilbert. ‘‘Well, Minnie, I saw twenty-six prospects 
o-day and sold two of ’em.” Gilbert regarded George 
3laik with a tolerant compassion as he listened to such 
\dmissions. The compassion gave way to scorn when he 
»orrelated descriptions of the day’s labor with complacent 
‘eferences to money in the bank and six per cent mortgages 
yn other men’s houses, and realized that no pressure of 

aecessity drove his father into these excesses. 

He was even more contemptuous of the unmanly con- 
Jescension to lessons. George Blaik spent his evenings 
submerged in paper-bound textbooks and printed question 
sheets based upon them. He had three sections of glass- 
fronted casing filled with previously conquered courses, and 
his single extravagance lay in the purchase of book after 
book bearing on his business or on business in 
general. The redeeming feature of this passion was 
that Blaik was too engrossed to pay much heed to 
his youngest son. He was absently affectionate 
toward Gilbert, and occasionally presented him 
with nickels or even dimes for which no equiv- 
alent in labor had been forthcoming. 

Arthur and Jim sometimes com- 
mented enviously on this bounty. 

“That kid’s got it soft. Any time we got 
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a cent out of papa we worked for it.” Meas nie 


This was 
just enough. 
They con- 
tinued to work 
for their pri- 
vate funds. 
Arthur owned 
a flourishing 
newspaper 
route and a 
savings- bank 
pass book. 
Jim devoted 
his leisure 
fromschool to 
selling pat- 
ented special- 
ties at kitchen ey 
doors—a dis- 4 
play of hered- 
itary talent 
which de- 
lighted his 
father. Gil- 
bert felt no 
envy for their 
prosperity. 
They didn’t 
even spend 
the money for 
which they 
exchanged the 
infinitely pref- 
erable pos- 
session of lei- 

sure. His own 
windfalls min- 
istered to his 
desires, but 
nothing in the 
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**y wouldn’t Have Believed it if You Hadn't Told Me 
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glass counters of the candy store or the 
toy shops even tempted him to attain it 
work. 

A stepmother, replacing Aunt Minnie when Gilbert was 
twelve, made no appreciable difference in his attitude, 
though she brought with her a daughter a few months 
older than Gilbert and introduced the innovation of a hired 
girl and washwoman. In her way she worked even harder 
than his own mother had done. She slaved desperately in 
the service of the church and of a dozen other organiza- 
tions, for most of which she seemed predestined to act as 
secretary. She infused a new atmosphere of work—a sort 
of mental pressure which Gilbert could feel dimly and 
which he resented even more than he had hated the damp 
miserable bustle of house cleanings. The new Mrs. Blaik 
treated him kindly enough, but he sensed that she was 
aware of him only half-consciously, and he kept out of her 
way for fear of errands, an occupation for which she 
appeared to believe all male humanity had been created: 

His stepsister Ethel would have interested him if she 
had not made it apparent from the beginning that she 
disapproved of him as much as she admired Arthur and 
Jim. Ethel at twelve had a shrewd eye for the difference 
between successes and failures. And she had the bald 
frankness of childhood in stating her opinions. She forbade 
Gilbert to claim kinship at school. 

“You're not my brother. You’re no relation at all. I 
wouldn’t have such a lazy, stupid thing in my family!” 

Gilbert accepted this philosophically, though he ob- 
served that Ethel was fond of talking about her two big 
brothers and their prowess. Arthur and Jim liked her out- 
spoken approval and were gentle and thoughtful toward 
her. It was through her that the word ‘“‘lazy” fastened 
itself permanently on Gilbert. Arthur and Jim adopted 
it readily, and even Mrs. Blaik, sorely tried over unde- 
livered. messages, made frequent use of it. Gilbert in 
gecret regarded it as complimentary. If you weren’t lazy 
you liked work. He was glad that he escaped that folly. 
‘As between being lazy and crazy he felt that the advantage 
lay heavily with him. But he did not argue the matter. 
He was always indolently thrifty, even in words. 

Echoes of the family verdict reached his father and led 
to hurried rebukes and warnings, heard in silence which 
Blaik construed as agreement. He was too busy to spare 
much thought for the detail of a 
son. He had an office now, and 
employed several men, besides 
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Yourself? So—So Alt«:Fired Lazy That You 
Rather Than Let Even Your Feet Work!”’ 


continuing to solicit in person. A sudden outpouring of 
business literature bade fair to overwhelm his evenings 
too. The advertising pages of his favorite periodicals were 
spattered with insidiously seductive descriptions of cor- 
respondence courses in business management, in the com- 
mand of English, in the construction of persuasive letters, 
in the art of salesmanship. The sectional bookcases mul- 
tiplied and filled. Arthur and Jim took naturally to this 
type of literary indulgence, and Gilbert, under compul- 
sion, plodded sorrowfully through a welter of words the 
essence of which affronted and appalled him with a gospel 
of work for work’s sake. 

He passed a hasty oral examination without-disaster and 
kept his opinions to himself. His father dismissed him 
on several occasions with a declaration of his belief that no 
son of his could possibly contain a single lazy bone. Gil- 
bert himself wondered mildly whence his rational view of 
life could have emanated. 

A forcible-feeding system of instruction accounted for 
his passage through the high school. Enough of the tire- 
some matters discussed in classrooms soaked into his 
memory to save him at examination time. He graduated 
at seventeen, already a man in inches, overtopping his 
father and brothers, who were alike in their compact 
aggressive pattern. Gilbert was lank and loose-jointed. 
He walked with a deliberate shambling stride utterly un- 
like Blaik’s brisk decisive gait. He stooped a little, and his 
pockets sagged from the constant weight of his hands. 

Graduation precipitated the climax he had dully fore- 
seen. His father interviewed him in the upper room which 
had been refitted as a family study, against a background 
of golden-oak desk and bookshelf, framed mottoes ap- 
preciably after Franklin, and photographs of insurance 
divinities, living and deceased. 

Gilbert surveyed his father with a mild impersonal inter- 
est, as a misguided but well-intentioned inferior. It was 
impossible to look at George Blaik without thinking of 
work. He radiated energy and industry. His keen acquis- 
itive face with the abrupt white mustache suggested the 
portraits of successful men which Gilbert hadseen as frontis- 
pieces in his father’s pet periodical—a fat advertisement- 
ridden magazine shamelessly labeled Business. 

“Well, Gilbert, you'll be wanting a job, I suppose?” 

Gilbert shook his head. His father hesitated. 

“You don’t care for insurance?” 

Gilbert repeated his negative wag. He liked conversa- 
tions that called for no complicated answers on his part. 

“Well, I doubt whether you’d make good at it 
anyway. It’s the greatest business in the world for 
the right man, but it takes more hustle and hump 

than most. And with Arthur and 
Jim there already I don’t need any- 
body at the office just now. What’s 
your idea?”’ 

Gilbert lifted his shoulders three- 
quarters of an inch. 

“Oh, come! You must have 
some preference. What do you think 
you would like to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

Gilbert stated the fact 
calmly. He never lied. Ly- 
ing involved an initial effort 
plus a subsequent and com- 
plicated job 
of remember- 
ing. It was 
easier to tell 
thetruth. For 
a moment or 
two his father 
seemed not to 
have heard. 
His blunt 
restless fin- 
gersdrummed 
lightly on his 
desk, Hie 
studied the 
photograph 
of Lucius G. 
Hitchcock, as 
if merely to 
contemplate 
the dynamic 
image of the 
author of 
Business First 
might lend 
him wisdom 
for what con- 
fronted him. 
He spoke 
quietly when 


Pur he broke the 
= silence at last. 
°d Actually Turn Down a Promotion (Continued 
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EGULATION of immigration has been at- 
R tempted in this country to a greater or less 
extent for more than a quarter of a century. 
Is it not about time we commenced to attempt the 
actual control of immi- 
gration? Perhaps dur- 
ing most of that period 
no one subject has oc- 
cupied public attention 
more completely than 
has the matter of 
properly restricting or 
effectively supervising 
immigration. Never- 
theless the problem of 
the foreigners in our 
midst and still coming 
remains unsolved. 
Many improvements 
have been made from 
time to time in the sys- 
tem by which we have 
sought toregulate, Yet 
it must be conceded by 
thoughtful observers 
that the regulation, 
even with such im- 
provements in system, 
has been wholly dispro- 
portionate to the fun- 
damental importance 
and increasing gravity 
of the problem—that 
the numerous excellent 
additions made to the 
law periodically have 
failed to produce re- 
sults altogether satis- 
factory. And therestill 
goes up from almost all 
quarters a persistent 
demand for better pro- 
tection from the evils 
that rise from a large 
immigration of foreign- 
ers; or from an influx 
of such quality or of such quantity and quality combined 
as to be a real menace. 

This demand a short while ago seemed about to assume 
the proportions and persistency of that of the old Know- 
Nothing days; and a number of bills were introduced in 
Congress having in view what at least purported to be 
absolute exclusion for varying fixed periods. Though that 
extreme demand seems now to have abated there is still — 
unless the press is no longer even an approximate guide to 
public opinion—a widespread and earnest desire that some 
steps shall be taken having in view a real constructive 
remedy—that something shall be done to control, not 
simply to regulate, immigration. 


Existing Laws Nonconstructive 


Gee tION is not of itself necessarily an evil. The 
history of the United States has demonstrated that. 
There is beneficial immigration and detrimental immigra- 
tion, just as there are good immigrants and bad immigrants. 
So long as men are moved by good impulses and laudable 
ambitions, operating from within their own hearts, to im- 
prove their political or economic condition by removing 
into a new country; so long as their immigration is not 
falsely or artificially stimulated from without; so long as 
they are persons who are sound morally, mentally and 
physically; so long as there are in the country to which 
they migrate real opportunities for them to find happiness 
and prosperity without crowding to the wall others already 
there and entitled first to the opportunities there existing; 
and so long as there is not an irreconcilable disparity be- 
tween the political ideas and ideals of the immigrants and 
of the people into whose midst they come—just so long will 
immigration continue to be a blessing to both the entrants 
and the country entered. But in order that it may bea 
good not mixed with evil these conditions as to its motives, 
quality and quantity must obtain; otherwise either actual 
conflict or else a distinct lowering of the standards of the 
people thus peaceably invaded must result. 

Immigration of the right kind is still needed in this 
country; that cannot be controverted. We must have 
labor, skilled and unskilled, for our growing industries; we 
must have farmers and farm laborers for our vacant lands 
and our expanding agricultural enterprises; our railroads 
must be kept in repair. And the supply in this country in 
times of normal progress and prosperity is not equal to the 
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Italian Immigrants Arriving in Boston 


demand. This condition, especially so far as skilled labor 
is concerned, is likely to increase rather than decrease; for 
the war has caused the starting in this country of many 
new industrial enterprises. Dye manufacturing alone—in 
which some of our most enterprising manufacturers seem 
determined we shall hereafter lead even Germany—will, as 
the plants are completed and expanded, call for the use of 
many men skilled along lines in which our laborers have 
not been trained, at least not in great numbers. It is for- 
tunate therefore that the Act of 1917 contained several 
improvements in the exceptions to the contract-labor provi- 
sions, under which upon a proper showing made in advance 
skilled labor may be imported if labor of like kind unem- 
ployed cannot be found in this country. And it is quite 
possible that if further restrictions should be placed upon 
immigration it would be found necessary to extend this 
same principle to unskilled laborers, thoroughly safeguard- 
ing their entry to and if necessary their departure from the 
country—making their admission temporary or proba- 
tional only. 

In view, however, of the situation mentioned concerning 
the normal supply of Jabor in this country it hardly seems 
likely that on sober reflection the people of the United 
States will demand the absolute exclusion of foreigners, at 
least not for years to come. Butit can scarcely be doubted 
that many if not the maj ority of our people are becoming 


quite impatient because immigration is being inadequately: 


regulated, not completely controlled. 

In a nutshell what are the facts regarding immigration 
which confront the United States to-day? During the 
decade immediately preceding the World War immigra- 
tion averaged almost a million people a year, It may be 
some time before that annual rate is again approached, but 
most students of conditions in Europe seem to be agreed 
that the stream may be expected to commence flowing in 
this direction with constantly increasing volume in the 
spring of 1920. Even if it does not assume large propor- 
tions for yet another year, still we are on the eve of a re- 
turn to conditions approximating those existing before the 
war, so far as quantity is concerned; and who can doubt 
that in the matter of quality the situation will now be even 
worse than it was before? Under the laws regulating im- 
migration which were in force before the war the utmost 
the immigration officials could accomplish was to exclude 
less than three per cent of the applicants, and though 
some were expelled after entry the number so deported was 
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FORMER LAW OFFICER OF THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


almost negligible. It is true of course that the 
literacy test, added to the law just before the 
United States entered the war in 1917 , has not yet 
been fully tried as a means of reducing immigra-_ 
tion, but it was long 
ago conceded to be of 
little value as a meas- | 
ure for testing the qual- 
ity of immigration. The 
experiences of the war 
and those gained with 
the radical elements 
since the signing of the 
armistice surely do not 
by any means point to 
the conclusion that on 
the average the most 
dangerous aliens are 
the illiterate, 

Confidently starting 
with the premises that 
immigration is hereaf- 
ter going to be con- 
trolled, not simply 
regulated—but on the 
other hand not actually 
stopped—and that go 
far the proper remedies 
for the evils of immigra- 
tion and the best meth- 
ods of deriving the 
greatest possible benefit 
from immigration have 
not been devised; that 
the laws heretofore en- 
acted have proved and 
will continue to prove 
insufficient measures 
with which to solve the 
real difficulties—the 
writer wishes to lay be- 
fore the readers of Tar 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POST some views with 
regard to the kind of 
legislation needed, and 
the reasons for his beliefs in that regard gained as the 
result of seventeen years’ experience, but recently termi- 
nated, in the immigration service. 

The deficiencies of laws heretofore passed are funda- 
mental. The present law—the Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended by the Act concerning the anarchistic classes of 
October 16, 1918—is negative and nonconstructive prac- 
tically throughout. It is good enough so far as it goes, but 
for a real solution of the immigration problem it approaches 
the subject from wrong standpoints. This law from a 
slight beginning has gradually been evolved into a very 
comprehensive set of regulations, categorically enumerat- 
ing certain classes to be excluded or expelled, taking no 
particular thought for those admitted at the ports or per- 
mitted to remain, and providing no method or means for 
keeping any watch over them or for determining in any 
way whether they prove fit or are given real opportunities 
to prove themselves fit to remain among us, but leaving 
that matter practically to chance, 


The Johnson Registration Bill 


i IS indeed doubtful whether, proceeding along the ac- 

customed lines, this body of law could be made to evolve 
much nearer than it already has toward affording a remedy 
for the immigration problem. A new start must be made, 
new methods must be devised—if the nation is to meet the 
difficulty in an enlightened and constructive manner. 
Something more than the negative, something more than 
the thou-shalt-not methods must be used; something 
affirmative must be done. 

During the early part of the year 1919 it was the 
writer’s privilege to assist the Commissioner General of 
Immigration in preparing a bill dealing with this subject, 
which bill was later presented to the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration of the House of Representa- 
tives, and was then, with certain changes and additions, 
introduced by him, becoming known as the Johnson 
Registration Bill (H. R. 563). That proposed measure is 
the result of many years’ experience with laws of the same 
general nature as the existing statutes, and contains all of 
the constructive propositions described in this article. 

One fundamental defect in the laws heretofore passed 
has risen from the fact that it seems to have been regarded 
as a necessary guiding principle that all aliens are prima 

(Continued on Page 79) : 
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paring for settlement of a prob- 

lem almost as vast as the world 
war settlement—the problem of who is to rule, restore, ex- 
sloit and commercially dominate Russia. Half of Europe 
ind half of Asia are directly involved; all of Europe and 
Asia, and perhaps all of the other continents, are involved 
indirectly. Financially, industrially, commercially, Rus- 
sia’s restoration is the biggest problem that has ever faced 


Ay sarin statesmen are pre- 


mankind; and politically it is a bigger problem still. It is’ 


bigger because, as most Europeans know, the empire or the 
alliance that wins Russia may easily win all the rest that 
there is worth having. 

Russia is the only material force in the world that could 
conceivably help Germany to regain her lost world posi- 
tion; Russia on the side of the Allies would equally cer- 
tainly seal forever the results of the victory of the Marne 
and of the Treaty of Versailles; and Russia tied exclusively 
to any one of the Allies would give that ally such prepon- 
derance of military power and wealth that all other coun- 
tries, America perhaps excepted, would fall automatically 
into the rank of second-rate states. And to America, with 
complicated obligations and commitments in Europe and 
with a struggle probably brewing in Eastern Asia of which 
the Russian Empire is—among other things—a part, the 
outcome of the impending struggle for mastery is perhaps 
most vital of all. t 

Europe cannot—and America also cannot—escape shoul- 
dering this task. Even if they wished to escape it, Russia 
herself would not let them. Whether one studies the prob- 
lem on the spot in convulsed, starving Petrograd, in London 
and Paris, or in the small neutral countries where refugees 
from Bolshevism teem, one meets everywhere the same 
Russian demand that someone shall intervene. That 
iz the demand of the refugees. It is also the increasing 
demand of even the antiforeign Bolsheviks; and that 
explains why peace and a raising of the blockade are the 
basis everywhere in Europe of soviet negotiation and in- 
trigue. In Copenhagen the Bolshevik Litvinoff is trying 
to tempt the Allies with a peace offer from Lenine; in 
Dorpat sits the all-powerful soviet Commissary of Com- 
munications, Krasine, who under the mask of peace 
negotiations with Esthonia and Livonia is negotiating for 
German help; and in Stockholm for nearly four months 
past have been secret soviet agents who offer all sorts of 
promising concessions to England if only she as the 
strongest. of the European Allies takes the leadership. 

For more than two years Russians of all parties, in the 
manner of the citi- 
zens of Novgorod a 
thousand years ago 
when they invited 
the Varangians to 
rule them, have been 
pleading for help; 
the Bolshevik, 
Maxim Gorky, has 
founded an Amer- 
icanizing association 
under the belief that 
only American meth- 
ods will avail; the 
strongly anti-Bolshe- 
vik ex-Minister of 
Trade, Paltchinsky, 
has published a plan 
for leasing to Amer- 
icans 79,000,000 acres 
of timber-bearing 
and mineral-rich 
land if Americans 
will only give capital 
and lend technical 
aid. The meaning of 
this is that Russia 
does not believe that 
she will ever be able 
to help herself; that 
theeconomist, Count 
Alexander Saltykot, 
now in Stockholm, 
is right when he de- 
clares that Russia 
has not the moral 
or mental resources 
for self-restoration; 
that she has never 
in the past been 
saved from peril and 
ruin except by for- 
eigners; and that her 
fate and happiness 
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in the present crisis will be to fall as quickly as possible 
into competent foreign hands. 

Russia is ruined—politically, materially, morally. That 
is the fact that is in all European statesmen’s brains. With 
the political and moral ruin Europe’s statesmen are not 
worrying much; they have their own easy reconstruction 
formula and, in fact, take the problem no more seriously 
than did the late Count Sergius Witte when he declared 
that fifty intelligent men seated round a council table for 
a month could save Russia. Europe confidently believes 
in the easy expedient of a democratic constituent assembly 
which would replace Bolshevik minority despotism and 
allow the Russian people to have their own say. Were 
that really the problem, any European Power would gladly 
undertake the work and feel well repaid by the political 
influence thereby gained with the new Russia. But Europe 
hesitates because it knows that such political reconstruc- 
tion will not last a month unless it is accompanied by 
grandiose schemes of financial, industrial and commercial 
regeneration—schemes which are far beyond the present 
abilities of the richest European state. The fact that no 
European nation. has the resources to accomplish this 
task speedily is the fundamental reason why all European 
Powers—except Germany, whose own desperate position 
justifies desperate remedies—have left the material side 
of Russia’s reconstruction severely alone. 


A Vast Area of Desolation 


pee vastness of the task lies in the fact that Russia is 
ruined. Three and a half years of war, followed by two 
years of Bolshevism, have practically wiped out her whole 
wealth; the accumulations of centuries have been lost; 
and even the momentum toward increase of wealth and 
toward improvement of the standard of living has been 
reversed. Russia before the war was a country that pro- 
gressed rapidly in industry and trade. Between the 
Peace of Portsmouth and the delivery of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
ultimatum in July, 1914, economic development progressed 
by leaps and bounds. 

“Byery muzhik is doubling his hoards,’ boasted the 
oppressive but competent Prime Minister Stolypin in 1908. 

Between 1903 and 1914 Russia’s bank deposits rose from 
$918,000,000 to $1,938,000,000; and her savings-banks 
deposits from $399,840,000 to $812,940,000. The capital 
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in her banking, industrial and trading 
corporations doubled every five years 
and in 1913 had reached a total of 
$2,022,150,000. The number of registered trading and in- 
dustrial firms and partnerships grew from 862,000 in 1901 
to 1,850,000 in 1911. Russia’s railroad mileage increased 
to 39,706 English miles, which being only 3.2 miles per 
10,000 of population is a trifle compared with the twenty- 
nine per 10,000 of the United States, but was a great 
achievement for a poor country which, as a whole, is far 
more thinly populated than America. 

Before the war Russia’s agricultural production was 
rising steadily. Between 1901 and 1911 the total produc- 
tion rose from 54,170,000 tons to 74,200,000 tons. The 
coal output grew so rapidly that Russia bid fair to be one 
of the world’s greatest coal-producing countries. From 
16,750,000 tons in 1901 the output rose to 40,000,000 tons 
in 1913. Between 1910and 1913 the production of pig iron 
rose from 2,850,000 tons to 5,000,000 tons. In 1901 Russia 
smelted 9600 tons of copper; in 1913 she smelted 40,000 
tons. When war broke out, in all these domains, particu- 
larly in railroad construction, vast plans were under. way. 
Had there been no war most of the above figures would 
certainly have doubled or trebled and Russia would have 
risen from her position as a second-rate factor in finance and 
commerce and have taken her place with—and not very 
far behind—the United States, England and Germany. 

War, revolution and the wasteful and unproductive 
Bolshevik despotism have wiped out nearly all of this 
wealth. Therefore about the condition of Russia to-day and 
about the magnitude of the task of the Power or Powers 
taking Russia in hand there is no doubt. The Bolsheviks, 
with the brutal frankness which is their only merit, every 
week reveal the truth. Bolshevik reports published in the 
official journal, Economical Life, and in the budget state- 
ments of Finance Commissary Krestinsky, show that in 
food production, in communications, in raw material out- 
put and in manufacturing industry Russia is so completely 
exhausted that one may say that she has nothing left 
except a dwindling stock of uncut forests, vast fields of 
minerals which have only a potential value and the dilapi- 
dated shells of several score million dwellings. Were these 
dwellings and the rusted, half-abandoned railroads swept 
away to-morrow there would be nothing to differentiate 
Russia from the wastes roamed over by Scythian nomads 
two thousand years ago. 

At the present moment, reveling in quasi-secrecy in 
Stockholm, is an agent of the soviet magnate, Volkoff, 
alias Hartung, whose 
chief work at Mos- 
cow is the organi- 
zation of German 
industrial aid. This 
agent, who is negoti- 
ating with a German 
group from Ham- 
burg, has brought 
with him Volkofi- 
Hartung’s report on 
Russia’s industrial 
and commercial 
state and with it a 
copy of the report of 
the soviet recon- 
struction commis- 
sion of last fall on 
the foreign capital 
needed to put Russia 
tolerably firmly on 
her legs. Russian 
agriculture, reports 
Volkoff-Hartung, is 
totally ruined. In 
the first two years of 
the war production 
declined only three 
per cent, but in the 
winter of 1918-19 
sowing had fallen off 
all over soviet Russia 
by an average of 
thirty per cent, in 
some places byforty- 
five per cent, and in 
a few districts by 
more than fifty per 
cent. On June 6, 
1919,thesoviet Com- 
missariat of Agricul- 
ture reported that 
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“So You Thought You'd Beat it Out of Here, Did You, Dad?” Finlay Was Saying. “After What Happened I'd of Beat it Too. Some Things is Hard to Explain.** 
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morning in May the money to meet the pay roll of 

the Bald Ash Mining Company—$351,268.38, to be exact— 
had been placed as usual in a laundered canvas bank 
pouch and sealed, and as usual this pouch had been borne 
to the post office in the presence of Cashier Ames, re- 
gistered, stuffed bodily down the throat of a mail sack by 
a clerk, this sack in turn sealed, and the whole dragged 
off under guard to the train, to be delivered to the assist- 
ant postmaster at Bald Ash. Along came a thief with 
a pistol and a knife, shot down the assistant, ripped the 
bank pouch out of the mail sack, and like Tom the Piper’s 
Son away he ran—to a confederate in a waiting high- 
powered car. 

The money had been guarded by men with eyes, yet its 
keeper had been murdered and the money stolen. The 
murderer was known to everybody with eyes, yet no one 
with eyes could find him; neither him nor any of his 
cronies. Then one day Lippett sent for little Kesten to 
take the place of some of these men with eyes, and in due 
season he arrived. ' 

Kesten was not exactly blind; he was able to see through 
his thick glasses very well; well enough certainly to tell his 
thumbs from his big toes, and to keep his bones from being 
mashed into tire patterns when crossing Hill Street—which 
is creditable, good average vision. Yet of course in a 
detective sense he was as blind as a tutor in languages, 

But Lippett only smiled when he saw the lighthouse 
lenses and shell frames. Seymour had told him that 
Kesten could hear the scratching of a pen from Boulder 
Creek to Kalamazoo, and that he could track a man by 
scent like a bloodhound. He had neglected to tell him that 
the young man was as shy asa schoolboy in a new alley. 

Kesten arrived in the outer office between ten and 
eleven o’clock, the day being the first Saturday in June, 
with three of Lippett’s old eagles present. Turner took 
his embarrassed name and heard his diffident inquiries. A 
few minutes later the newcomer was bashfully seating 
himself in Lippett’s private den, wrapped to the throat in 
self-consciousness; after which for a half hour or so Lippett 
stitched him up with questions until he became as helpless 
as a wadded Chinaman. 

“T’m going to take you calling,” Lippett suddenly an- 
nounced, ‘‘The Bald Ash offices close at twelve on Satur- 
days. The Bald Ash is the company that lost this money.” 

“Surely,” replied Kesten, searching in his empty bins 
for words. “Surely.” 

“But before I do I have something else for you.” 

“Surely.” 

Kesten had noticed a pair of gray gloves lying on a clean 
sheet of white bond paper at the corner of the desk. These 
Lippett now pushed across toward him, but touching only 
the sheet of paper with his fingers. 

“T hear you have a keen sense of smell,” he said. “I 
wish you would’ take the scent of these gloves.” 

The gloves were a pair belonging to Cashier Ames, of the 
Bald Ash, who had dropped them in the outer office the 


afternoon before. Lippett had in mind a test of Kesten’s 
acuteness of nostril. He wished to see whether the young 
man would or would not be able to recognize the cashier 
by this keen sense of smell. He was beginning to have his 
doubts. 

“Surely,” replied Kesten. 

Whereupon he seized the sheet at either end and raised 
the gloves to his nose. 

Kesten at this time looked more like a student than a 
trained sleuth. His skull was neither flat on top like a shed 
nor round like a balloon, his lower right cheek had not been 
expanded by tobacco into a pouch, his coat did not sag in 
front over a bulging blue waistcoat, he did not affect flat- 
arched feet or bull-nosed shoes; above all he was not of a 
suitable height or weight for the profession, being barely 
five feet four in stature and as lean as the years of famine. 
Old Martin O’Galloway, in the outer room, called him a 
profanely condemned myopic upstarting preacher; not 
because he looked like a preacher or talked like one but 
because he did not look like anything else, Certainly he 
did not resemble O’Galloway closely. 

But Lippett’s doubts were directed at his impossible 
keenness of smell and his distressing irresponsiveness and 
timidity. 

I once saw a loutish butcher’s boy begin sparkling like 
Vichy merely from being asked by a congressman to 
distinguish between two turkeys. Kesten was not lout- 
ish—he was only sensitive and shy. The action of weighing 
the gloves sensuously, of distinguishing between their 
complex scents, was different in kind from the coarser 
judging of turkeys by the yokel. Yet it had a similar effect 
upon him. He raised the gloves to his nostrils, and in that 
moment forgot his embarrassment in the zest of the expert. 
He was doing that which not even Lippett himself could do. 

“Notice anything peculiar about the gloves?” 

“The man I spoke to in the outside room—his scent is on 
them.” 

“They’re Turner’s gloves, you think?” 

“Not his gloves, no. If they are somebody else has been 
wearing them. I think he only handled them; his scent is 
on the outside. “Maybe they were dropped and he picked 
them up. They smell slightly of the floor.” 

Lippett had planned a somewhat delicate test for his 
young man with glasses, but this demonstration of intelli- 
gence made that test seem wooden and hollow. For 
Kesten, merely from whiffing at a pair of strange gloves, 
had seen into their history: Turner had handled the 
gloves; he had, in fact, picked them up from the floor. 
Further than that, this was on the preceding afternoon, so 
that by now his touch upon them was stale and cold. Yet 
Kesten had distinguished this stale scent from others and 
had identified it. 

He might have reflected that such sensitivenéss to 
odors is not uncommon among primitive peoples, as Hum- 
boldt and Parkman testify; that the case is known of a 


sense of smell was so acute, according to Rober 
Louis Stevenson, that he could tell when he was passin. 
human habitations he could not see, 

“What you say is true,” he admitted. “Turner foun 
them on the floor and brought them in.” And then in | 
warmer, friendlier tone, from which he did not attempt t: 
exclude the admiration: “How do you do it? Seymou 
told me, but I didn’t believe him. If you can do miracle 
like that one you can do anything. I believe,” he contin | 
ued ‘with increasing enthusiasm, “‘you could follow ; 
track with the hounds. Anybody who can pick out a scen | 
as stale as Turner’s is a bloodhound. I doubt if a blood’ 
hound could do it. The more I think of it the harder i. 
looks. You could, couldn’t you, if the spoor was fresh?” 

Kesten by now had entirely lost his self-consciousness 
and in the stimulating interest of the older man becam 
almost voluble. 

“T have done it,” he said. “You don’t have to posses: 
such a very keen sense of smell as you might think, fo. 
when you get close to the ground the scent is stronger. 
Scents are always heavy—as heavy as air or heavier. They 
stick to the ground. You’ve noticed that yourself in an 
orchard.” oe | 

Lippett disclaimed this, saying that he was a city man 
and not familiar with orchards. “But I’ve noticed it in 
cities—the smell of gas is always stronger on the ground.” 

“The fragrance of flowers is just the same. Any odor. 
If you climb a windmill in an orchard on a calm morning 
you can hardly smell the blossoms below at all. Besides, a 
scent always holds together until something scatters it. 
That’s why animals can smell their enemies at such great 
distances when the wind isn’t too strong. Smells aren’t 
like sounds. A sound spreads in every direction and be- 
comes weaker very rapidly. A scent doesn’t spread at all 
of itself, and being heavy it lies near the ground, where the 
air isn’t disturbed much. In the hollows close to the 
ground it may not be disturbed at all.” — - — 4 

“You mean the smaller hollows.” ae ) 

“The very small ones, Besides, there’s another reas 
you wouldn’t likely think of, why tracking isn’t as hard as 
it seems. Scientists say that all the lighter gases are with- 
out odor; the lightest gas the ordinary man is able to” 
smell is fifteen times as heavy as hydrogen. But animals 
have nostrils that can smell lighter odors than that, and 
the lighter odors are sometimes the plainest of all, if you 
can only smell them. Moths are so plainly scented that 
they can smell one another at great distances, yet few men 
can smell the moth scent at all, it’s so light.” ‘= 

“‘I remember Henri Fabre’s account of his moths,” 

“Other animals too. I am merely able to smell those 
lighter, plainer odors like these animals.” i Fe. 

By now he had grown quite out of his shy dumbness. 
His face was alight with interest; even his heavy glasses 
could not conceal the ardor of his eyes. a | 

“Put it this way,” he went on hurriedly: “Suppose you | 
take a man with dull nostrils who cannot smell odors 33 


ight as gasoline, yet who can smell the heavier odors, like 
at of musk, very plainly. You might saturate my cloth- 

& with gasoline and put me in a room with other men and 
sk him to pick me out, and he couldn't do it, because he 
ouldn’t smell me at Al.” 

“The gasoline odor would be too light for him?” 

“That’s it. But you yourself can smell odors much 

ghter than gasoline. You would smell the gasoline the 

oment you opened the door. That’s something how it is 
ith me. I don’t so much smell the same odors, only very 
aint, that you smell, but I smell plain odors that are too 
ight for your nose. No matter how plain they were you 
youldn’t smell them at all.” 
_ “Much as with one’s hearing,” said Lippett. ‘Most 
men can’t hear the squeak of a bat, because the pitch is too 
nigh. I can hear it plainly. Probably some of the higher 
Sounds are louder still, but I can’t hear them.” 
| “Some of them are,”’ said Kesten. ““And some of the 
Lott low sounds have loud sounds too high to hear mixed 
up with them. But sounds are different—they spread 
‘more. My ears are sharper than my nose, but I can smell 
[better than I can hear.” 
/- “Too bad we had no track for you to follow at Bald Ash.” 
|. “J saw a name in the papers.” 
) “Tade Lammeter did it—we know all about that. The 
station agent at Bald Ash saw him on the platform before 
the train came in, and a rancher named Pratt saw him as 
she was escaping from town. We have Bertillon descrip- 
‘tions of him, and the other kind—late photographs, all 
‘that. I'll show you later. I know him well—very well. 
| He was waiting on table here in the city up to the day of 
the murder. All we don’t know about Lammeter is, where 
| we can find him. I wish you could smell him out. You 
ean’t of course. But if you ever do, don’t wait. Drop him 
if he even hesitates. He’s all bad.” 
| “JT wonder if T could have something of his for his 
scent,” said Kesten. Lippett crossed to the safe and took 
out a package wrapped in waxed paper. 
“This is his scent. One of his coats.” 
Kesten opened up the package at one corner and sniffed 
_ thoughtfully at the contents. He lowered it, looked at 
, Lippett, raised it, sniffed at it again. Then he rearranged 
the disturbed wrappings and handed it, back. 

“Make anything of it?” 

“The scent is very plain.” 

“Plain, how? Like the smell of camphor?” 

“Nothing like that. It smells more like a taste—like 
the taste of orange rind, only fainter. It doesn’t really 
_ smell like orange rind, but that’s the nearest I can come. 
_ It’s a very peculiar pleasant scent.” 

“Tt smelled like old coat to me,” said Lippett, replacing 
the package in the safe. ‘‘The taste of orange rind—not!”’ 
| “The scent is too light for your nose, you see,”’ 
“Just old coat. Let’s go to lunch.” 


The entrance of Finlay into the quest for Lade Lam- 
meter was a noon-hour surprise to everybody connected 
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with it. Finlay had no police record. He had never been 
associated with the murderer in any slightest way, even 
indirectly. Few so much as knew where he lived or who he 
was. Finlay was a waiter in the Ross Haven, Lippett’s 
favorite restaurant. 

The way of it was this: When Lippett asked little 
Kesten to have luncheon with him he had in mind the 
Ross Haven, whither he at once repaired with his guest, 
arriving in time to secure his usual table in a corner re- 
moved from the press. 

Kesten had begun sniffing the air the moment they 
entered the room, but had kept his own counsel; the scent 
was extremely faint and might have come in with him on 
his clothing or on Lippett’s. But when after seating him- 
self the extremely faint scent became plainer he wondered. 

“Punny thing I get it so much plainer over here,”’ he 
thought. ‘‘ Why is that, now?” 

That which he smelled was the 
Lade Lammeter. 

“T didn’t smell it when I first went into Lippett’s office, 
so that it can’t be scent from his hands after wrapping up 
the coat. He was careful not to touch the cloth later—I 
noticed that at the time. I know I didn’t touch it. T’d 
like to tip him off if it wasn’t for the waiter.” 

But the waiter was already standing in front of their 
table with menu cards, and reference before him to the 
murderer’s scent was inadvisable. 

“Well, Tom,” began Lippett, “‘T hope you have some- 
thing especially good to-day. We're hungry.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter. ‘‘The sweetbreads are 
very good to-day, sir.” 

Kesten at this point thought he noted two facts. One 
was that the scent he had been smelling had again become 
plainer. This fact he was sure of. The other fact, which 
may not have been a fact at all but only an impression, 
was that the waiter addressed as Tom seemed more inter- 
ested in him than in Lippett. 

“You might change the linen, Tom,’ said Lippett. 

“Yes, sir. I was intending to change it, sir.” 

Yet he did not go for the linen on the instant, but tarried 
to complete some minor dispositions of the silverware that 
would have to be rearranged anyhow when he laid the new 

cloth. 

“That waiter is trying to find out who I am,’’ thought 
Kesten. 

Then he began to perceive a connection between this 
fact that he knew was a fact and the other fact that might 
have been only an impression. He had thought he de- 
tected the scent of Lade Lammeter. Lammeter he remem- 
bered had been a waiter. The scent that he thought he 
detected became stronger as this waiter called Tom drew 
near, and fainter as he moved away. When finally the 
man passed behind his chair he became certain; for he left 
in his wake not only his own scent but this fainter but 
plain scent of Lade Lammeter. 

He saw the necessity of speaking to Lippett at once, and 
suddenly became seized with a fit of coughing. 


unmistakable scent of 
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“Get me a glass of hot water,” he gasped, after he had 
recovered a little. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tom; and since the order was not to 
be disregarded he left in haste for the kitchen. 

The moment he was out of hearing Kesten leaned over 
the table toward Lippett. 

“TJ did that to get rid of him. There’s an odd scent in 
this place I wanted to speak to you about.” 

** Shoot.” 

“This scent,” he said slowly, 
taste of orange rind.” 

Lippett, who was seated with 
looked up, startled. 

“Don’t seem too much interested in what I say,’’ con- 
tinued Kesten. ‘‘Something like the taste of orange rind, 
very penetrating and peculiar.” 

“T get you,” said Lippett. 

“Ts on that waiter you called Tom. 


“is gomething like the 


his back to the room, 


I think he’s 


wearing this man Lammeter’s waiter’s clothes. And I 
think he’s watching me. He sees I’m with you and sus- 
I'd like to 


pects me, but he ean’t quite make me out. 
trail that man.” ; 

“T want you to,” said Lippett. “We'll finish our meal 
now. Then I’ll put men on him. You can take him on 
to-night. 

“Take him now if you want him, but that way you'll be 
fresher.”’ 

“He’s back,” warned Kesten, resuming his attack of 
coughing. 

Whereupon Lippett began explaining to him that the 
dry air of California sometimes had an irritating effect 
upon the tonsils of visitors from the East, and that he 
would become accustomed to it. 

“ Another of my cousins had the same trouble when he 


first came out. It won’t last.” 


II 


HE train was running on time. Kesten consulted his 

watch; in five minutes by prearrangement the engineer 
would slacken speed as if for a block, whistle for Bayard, 
and proceed the remaining mile to the station short one 
first-class Pullman-compartment passenger off the dark 
rear platform. 

In five minutes Kesten would be outside in the blackness 
of the night, alone on the desert. The suspense made him 
nervous. Taking his automatic pistol from his coat pocket 
he again inspected it. Then he once more looked at his 
watch. 

He would be alone on the desert, and yet not so entirely 
alone either. Somewhere out there ahead in the desert 
was Edwards, waiting for the moon to rise. The moon rose 
to-night at twelve. His watch told him that it was now 
ten-twenty-three. Somewhere ahead out there in the 
desert was Lade Lammeter. Kesten planned to arrive in 
the murderer’s presence a full hour before Edwards could 
possibly arrive with help. 

(Continued on Page 114) 


RS. MARGERINE SCRUBB heard IS 
sounds from the kitchen; suspicious Ly 
sounds; sounds which served to satu- 


rate her bridal heart with fierce jealousy. Mrs. 
Scrubb passed through the breakfast room and 


came to an abrupt halt by the kitchen door. From the 
other side came the hum of voices. Mrs. Scrubb strained 
her ears in the effort to distinguish words, and despite the 
seethe within her the instinct of neatness prompted her to 
smooth the wrinkles from the tiny white apron which cov- 
ered a small portion of her immaculate black skirt and to 


adjust the nurse’s cap 
which adorned her 
shapely head. 

Her effort to distin- 
guish words was futile. 
But she did recognize 
voices—two voices. 
One of them belonged 
to her bridegroom. 
The other was unmis- 
takably the almost- 
too-barytony contralto 
of Clematis Creech, 
cook. Margerine 
wrapped her slender 
fingers carefully about 
the knob of the kitchen 
door. She turned it 
slowly and noiselessly. 
She allowed it to swing 
back a few inches. 
Then, as she peeped 
through, her newly 
married heart set up a 
violent thumping and 
she flushed a pale lav- 
ender beneath her coat 
of racial brown. Hor- 
rible suspicion had 
become damning cer- 
tainty! 

Near the highly pol- 
ished gas range stood 
her husband of four 
months, resplendent in 
the uniform of a chauf- 
feur. Jasper Scrubb, while not much on avoirdupois, cut 
considerable figure in his uniform. He lacked about six 
inches of heroic six feet and thirty pounds of ideal weight. 
But his uniform had been well tailored and it fitted every 
line of his not-unattractive figure in a manner which was 
fairly irresistible to the adoring—if jealous—eyes of his 
ardent young wife. 

Mr. Jasper Scrubb was not alone. He was not only not 
alone but he seemed on terms of exasperating intimacy 
with his companion. In the doorway Mrs. Jasper Scrubb 
balled her hands into two hard fists and soliloquized: 

“T knowed it! Jasper’n that wuthless biggity Clematis 
Creech! Reckon they ain’t no man never been bohn 
which could keep away fum a good-lookin’ widder.”’ 

Jasper did not appear exactly happy, but on the other 
hand his well-modeled face expressed no enormous degree 
of misery as he gazed into the eyes of Mrs. Clematis 
Creech, cook for the household in which Jasper chauf- 
feured and his bride nursed. If Clematis had been treated 
a trifle liberally in all of the three known dimensions it was 
more than atoned for by the fact that curves had been 
placed where curves belonged, and the contour of her 
handsome face was punctured by a single fascinating 
dimple. Each of her physical perfections became more 
acute in the spotlight of Mrs. Scrubb’s jealous gaze, 
Margerine’s impulse was to break in upon the conference. 
Words from the lips of her husband halted her and she 
stood eavesdropping in petrified horror. 

“How much money you desires?” queried Mr. Jasper 
Serubb of Mrs. Clematis Creech. 

Mrs. Creech sniffed. 

“You knows ve’y well how much I wants, Jasper Scrubb.”’ 

“T ain’t on’y got = 

“How much you is got I gits it. Ev’y copper.” 

Jasper ran a reluctant hand into his trousers pocket. 
He extracted therefrom a thin roll of disconsolate bills. 
These he handed over to Clematis. She counted the col- 
lection swiftly and raised level eyes to his. 

“°"'Tain’t on’y six dollars,” she accused. 

“Tha’s all what I is got.” 

“How I knows that?” 

“T gives you my word an’ honor.” 

**T p’efers cash.” 

“But Clematis, is you rememberin’ I is got a wife, or 
ain’t you?”’ 
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Clematis turned loose an expressive shrug. 

“T ain’t studyin’ ’bout no wifes.” 

“But Lis. An’ if’n she ever knowed ’bout I an’ you ——” 

“You is gittin’ mighty. s’lisitoodinous ’bout Margerine 
all of a suddint.” 

“Well,” flared Jasper, “if’n a man cain’t show s’lisitood 
fo’ his own wife, whose wife c’n he show it fo’?” 

“That ain’t botherin’ me, Jasper Scrubb. You owes me 
money. I adwises that you pays it soon if’n you has wishes 
to remain happy with the wife you is ma’ied to!”” 

“But, Clematis ——’”’ 

“What I is had to say I is said it. If’n you is got any 
fu’ther words to remahk kin’ly remember that money 
talks.” 

“‘ Ain’t you gwine tell me 

“Ain’t gwine tell you nothin’ mo’. I is th’oo!” 

Clematis turned and flung out of the room, leaving a 
doleful Jasper staring mournfully after her. He was a 
perfect picture of misery unadorned. But at that he was 
jubilant by comparison with his pretty young wife, who 
softly closed the door connecting breakfast room and 
kitchen and slowly and heavily made her way to the front 
of the house and thence to the empty guest room, where 
she slumped into a rocking chair. 

From the day of Clematis Creech’s advent to the Kohler 
home Margerine had known apprehension. Apprehension 
had changed to suspicion and now suspicion had crystal- 
lized into certainty. And Margerine had been so happy! 

Margerine Scrubb—née Jonas—had been a rare matri- 
monial prize. She had an air—there was no denying that. 
She could wear a bungalow apron and appear modish. And 
during her reign she had bestowed her favors upon a multi- 
tude of eager suitors with discouraging impartiality. Then 
Jasper Scrubb appeared. 

Jasper Scrubb drifted into Birmingham from Mont- 
gomery. Margerine was formally introduced to him at an 
ice-cream festival given under the auspices and for the 
benefit of The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise. They 
had shaken hands, gazed into each other’s eyes, heaved 
chorused sighs, eaten two plates of ice cream together— 
and mutually fallen. The passion of Héloise for Abelard 
was pale and languid by comparison with that lavished by 
the hitherto impregnable Margerine upon Jasper Scrubb. 
And Jasper returned her devotion with compound inter- 
est. Within forty-eight hours of their introduction he was 
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swearing violently that she was the first anc 
only love of his life. She had snuggled close, 

“Does you really mean that, Jasper?” 

“May ace deuce be the best I ever th’ows if’y 
’tain’t so, darlin’!”’ 

“‘Hones’ an’ true?” 

‘Hones’ an’ true! Crost my 
heart an’ hope to bust!” 
““O-o-oh! That sho’ly soun’s 
fine to yo’ li’l’ Margerine, honey, 
*cause’n I soht of feels 
that if’n I wa’n’t the 
fust woman in yo’ life 
I an’ you coul’n’t neve; 
be happy together,” 

“Tf me ever hayin' 
loved another woman,” 
lied Jasper glibly, “is the 
on’y thing you is wor. 
ryin’ yo’ pretty haid 
*bout, then it’s plumb 
sho’ we is gwine to be 
the happies’ ma’ied 
couple which ever was.” 

And so they were mar- 
ried—shortly thereafter, 
Followed a honeymoon 
trip to Nashville during 
which the young:couple 
found themselves fairly 
paralyzed with happi- - 
ness. They returned to 
Birmingham and Jasper 
to his job as chauffeur 
in the household of the 
wealthy Ethan Kohler, 

Within a week they 
concurred in a resolution 
that the daily separation 
was unbearable. Where- 
upon Jasper got busy 
with his employer. Jas- 
per fairly oozed argu- 
ments and the upshot 
of the business was that 
Margerine was em- 
ployed as nurse to the 
two Kohler children, while she and Jasper were given the’ 
servants’ room in the basement of the handsome Highland 
Avenue home. Their beatitude was incomparable, and 
Margerine excelled herself in her eagerness to make good 
on the job that she might remain with her husband. 

Before her marriage Margerine had never shown any 
great passion for daily labor. Not that she was opposed 
to work as such, but she preferred to see someone else 
undertaking it. But the delighted Mrs. Kohler found her a 
paragon, and the matrimonial bark of the dusky couple 
floated placidly, serenely, until Clematis arrived. 

Clematis Creech succeeded a cook whose allurements 
had been culinary rather than pulchritudinous. She was 
from Montgomery, where she had worked in a single 
establishment for two years, and she arrived armed with 
references superlative. And upon her arrival the leering 
face of trouble poked itself into the domestic Elysium of 
Jasper and Margerine Scrubb and the bride quaffed her 
first draft from the cup of misery. | 

Within a week it was obvious that there was something | 
between her adored husband and the sturdy, rather coarsely 
handsome cook from Montgomery. At every mention of | 
Clematis’ name Jasper ducked. At such times he appeared 
more than a mite apprehensive. Yet it was very plain that 
he was closeted with Clematis for private conversations | 
on every opportunity that presented itself. Margerine 
couldn’t understand it and she was too sensible a bride to 
question direct. So she nursed her unhappiness and watched, 
and listened, and now at last she had seen and heard. She 
had seen and heard too much for comfort, and yet not 
enough for satisfaction. Her suspicion that there was a 
strictly sub-rosa affair between Jasper and Clematis was 
proved beyond peradventure. There was the damning» 
evidence of the six dollars which he timidly tendered the - 
Amazonian cook and which she accepted and scoffed at. 
It meant something—something terrible—and yet ——_ 

What? What could it mean? Had not Jasper sworn to - 
her that she was the first woman in his life? True, she i 
reflected bitterly, he had taken no oaths that she would’ 
be the last, but Margerine was more than a little sus- | 
picious that Clematis figured prominently in that past of 
Jasper’s which the guilelessness of his face had caused her | 
never to question. Eventually she made her way to the | 
pretty little basement room which she shared with her 
husband. She flung herself on the bed and abandoned | 
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trself to an orgy of wild weeping. From that she emerged 
freshed and calculating. And at that inopportune 
ment Jasper entered. Contrary to custom she did not 
trow herself into his arms for a series of long and ardent 
jsses. In fact, she evaded his dutstretched hands and 
i.cked behind the little table at the foot of the bed. Across 

Js eolorado-maduro-complexioned face there came an 

«pression of pained surprise. 

‘“‘Wha’s the matter, sweetness?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“You ain’t kissed me ontil yet.” 

“ Ain’t 1?” 

“No, you ain’t.” 

“J didn’t notice I hadn’t.”’ 

Jasper’s noble brow creased in a frown. He knew 

{argerine sufficiently well to understand that she had 

nticed. It was therefore obvious that something was 

rong and that that something concerned himself and his 
omestic relations. 

“You ain’t feelin’ sick, is you, honey?” 

“ Ain’t never felt no better in my life.” 

“Then why y 

Margerine was growing exceedingly peeved in the face 

f his attitude of pained innocence. Her voice grew a bit 
hilly. 

“Jasper?” 

“Yes, sweetness?” 

“How much is six fum two?”’ 

He scratched his head. 

“Six fum two?” he echoed blankly. 

“Tha’s what I said.” 

“Six fum—oh, you means two fum six!’ 

“T means what I said—‘six fum two is how much?” 

He shook his head in dire puzzlement. 

“They ain’t no such of a thing, Margerine.”’ 

“Yes, they is.” 

“Tisten heah, sweetness—what you is talkin’ is foolish- 
nent.” 

Margerine stared hard at her husband. His frank, al- 
nost boyish face gave the lie to the guile which she knew 
urked in his heart. 

“T means,” she remarked coldly, “six dollars fum two 
dollars leaves how much?” 

The light of understanding began. to penetrate the 
eranium of Mr. Jasper Scrubb. He commenced to become 
eonscious of the fact that she had come into possession of 
some very embarrassing information. He sparred desper- 
ately for time—and air. 

“Now, honey,” he chided, “how come you to go both- 
erin’ yo’ haid bouten ’rithmetic?” 

“Ain’t studyin’ *bout no ’rithmetic,’’? she retorted 
frigidly. 

He conscripted a smile and plastered it across his face 
with an effect rather ghastly. ‘‘Then it’s all right? vi 

“Wha’s all right?” 

“Bouten that thing you was astin’ me?” 

“What thing?” 

“Bout two fum six leaves how many?” 

“Six fum two,” she corrected. ‘Las’ time I seen 
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but you is done gone an’ spent six sence then. Now I 
asts how much is you got lef’?”’ 

iad Honey ” 

“How much?” 

“You is so s’picious.” 

“«S’picious I is,” she flamed. ‘‘Fac’ is s’picions of you 
is bout the on’y things I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

She paused and glared.. The righteous wrath was 
gathering steam within her bridal bosom and threat- 
ening to blow off the safety. And finally it did. 

‘Taint that I objec’s to yo’ makin’ fumadiddles 
with other wimmin, but it does soht of seem to me 
that yo’d be mo’ of a gen’leman than to pick out 
a big rawboned hussy what wuks right heah 
where yo’ wife does.” 

Jasper was as near pale as nature permitted. 
He gasped, strangled, and finally, ‘‘I—I—ain’t 
picked her out.” 

ce No-o? ” 

“‘No’m. Honest. She went an’, puck me out.” 

“Cain’t say I admires her taste,” she flamed. 
“Not none whichsoever. An’ it don’ tell me 
nothin’ bouten that six dollars which you ain’t 
had an’ yit which you give to her.” 

An idea came to Jasper. Perhaps she was bluff- 
ing. “How comes you to know I give her six 
dollars?” 

“T seen you when you done it!” 

He came closer to her. His original intention 
was based on sound strategy. He knew that she 
eared for him very deeply and he planned to infold her in 
his arms and lull her suspicions against the husbandly 
breast. But a certain gleam in her eyes warned him 
against the move. He paused suddenly and folded his 
arms across a narrow chest. Immediately thereafter he 
assumed an expression of one whose escutcheon has been 
ruthlessly blotted. ‘‘I is s’prised at you, Margerine.”’ 

“‘Cain’t say I ain’t s’prised at you, Mistuh Serubb.” 

“Havin’ s’picions bouten me thisaway.”’ 

“Does you think you ma’ied a loonytic? Ain’t I done 
saw Hu 

“‘Co’se you is. I wa’n’t tryin’ to conceal nothin’ fum 
you, was I? I asts you that?” He gazed triumphantly 
upon her. ‘‘You ain’t even ast me what explination I is 
got to make.”’ 

“Humph! You is got to make one allright. What isit?”’ 

Jasper came to earth with a thump. He had started 
blithely off, got going good and didn’t see whither he was 
bound. Now he was stalled. 

‘“What is which?” 

‘Yo’ explination bouten how come you to make monkey- 
shines with Clematis Creech ever sence she done come 
heah, an’ give her six dollars a ll’ while ago. What you is 
got to say "bout all of that?”’ 

Jasper thought with record-breaking speed. And finally 
he made a last despairing effort to gain time. 

“Says which?” 

“What is you got to say bouten it, Mistuh Scrubb?” 

Jasper opened 
his mouth, 
closed it again, 
opened it once 
more and finally 

' gasped forth his 
domestic swan 
i song. 

} ‘Nothin’ !’’ 

Margerine 
said the same 
thing and she 
said it elo- 
quently. Jas- 
per, miser- 
able, pleaded 
withher. He 
maintained 
with praise- 
worthy in- 
tensity that 
things were 
not as they 
seemed and 
that some 
day she 
would under- 
stand. Mar- 
gerineturned 
her back 
upon him 
and crossed 
to a white 
dressing 
table which he had pre- 
sented to her some time 
since and commenced 
making up her face with 
Madame Scarrow’s 
Lavender-Brown 


“Now I is Tellin’ You, Shrimp, That I Woul'n’t Go 
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Complexion Cream and Guaranteed Beautifier. Jasper 
might as well have been pleading with the enameled bed- 
stead for all the response that came his way. And finally— 
principally because there was nothing else for him to do—he 
gave it up as a bad job, whirled, clapped the military 
chauffeur’s cap violently on the back of his head and 
dashed madly for the kitchen upstairs. 

Mrs. Clematis Creech had departed. The housemaid 
knew where she lived—she gave Jasper a North Twenty- 
fifth Street address. Jasper made his exit. And no sooner 
had he whisked himself away than Mrs. Margerine Scrubb 
entered the kitchen and questioned the unsuspecting maid. 

‘Jasper gone?” 

Se Yenks 

“Where to?” 

“T dunno. 
lived?”’ 

“What did you tell him?” 

“‘T tol’ him yes.” 

“You knows the house number?” 

The maid gave it cheerfully. Margerine hustled to her 
room, donned a natty little tam and arrived at the front 
of the house just in time to see Jasper at the wheel of his 
employer’s car streaking it down Highland Avenue at an 
ordinance-breaking speed. Clematis’ afternoon off, and 
Jasper obviously gone to call upon her. The fact that Mr. 
Serubb had not known her address mattered little to Mrs. 
Scrubb. What need for that when Clematis’ job brought 
her into inevitable daily contact with the chauffeur? 

Margerine got busy. She stopped a passing Lakeview 
car and traveled townward, alighting at Second Avenue. 
She walked eastward toward Twenty-fifth Street. Mean- 
while Jasper had located Mrs. Creech’s number. He 
parked his car against the curb one block away and 
started for the house. A four-year-old girl of Afro- 
American extraction toddled out onto the sidewalk and 
ran into the street. A truck veered sharply to one side, 
narrowly missing the child. Jasper clutched violently at 
the youngster and deposited her safely on the curb. The 
incident left him a trifle shaky. He brushed a speck of 
dust from his immaculate uniform and started toward the 
front door of the Creech home. As he set foot on the 
nethermost step the figure of Mrs. Clematis Creech bulked 
in the frame of the doorway and her eyes focused on the 
now loudly crying little girl near the curb. Jasper explained 
the incident. Clematis chuckled. : 

“Tf that don’ beat all quincidence.” 

Gina teins 

“Yo? savin’ of li’l’ Clematis thataway.” 

Jasper was puzzled. He eyed the child with renewed 
interest. 

“Ti? Clematis?” 

“Tha’s which.” ; 

Jasper was dumfounded. He had visioned situations 
similar to this in the movies, but even with that precedent 
to assist him he was at a loss as to how to handle himself. 

““Geemanety!” he quavered. ‘‘You ain’t standin’ up 
there an’ tellin’ that’s my own chile, is you?” 

Clematis snickered. ‘‘Reckon I is. Yours an’ mine. 
Ain’t you gwine kiss her?” 

Jasper placed a shaking hand on the head of his daughter. 

“Jiminy tripe!’ he breathed. He stooped and awk- 
wardly kissed the little girl, who rewarded him with a gaze 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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closed the cover of the rusty tin box, thrust it back 

into the shallow hole in the creek’s bank and sat on 
it. His startled eyes were fastened on the thicket bordering 
this mucky hollow into which he had come bent on fishing 
and had stumbled upon fortune. Crackling of feet in 
underbrush had interrupted his secret gloating. The 
movement and attitude were grotesquely suggestive of 
a weather-beaten hen sheltering under her battered 
wings at the swoop of a hawk the lone chick that blessed 
her declining years. But here ceased the resemblance to 
that respectable fowl. 

There was little hint of utility or domesticity about 
Old Hutch. His slack, crafty face was pale with excitement 
under its unkempt dirty yellow beard. 
Tufts of long, untrimmed hair protruding 
through gaps in his tattered straw hat 
gave the effect of horns. As he sat feet 
hunched beneath him he might have been 
a satyr partially 
disguised in 
ragged shirt and 
overalls. One 
half expected to 
see goat’s feet 
peeping from 
the wide gapsin ° 
his shoes. — 

Presently there strolled forth a youth gilded after the 
manner of the sons of prosperous villagers. Beside him, 
picking gingerly steps in high-heeled slippers, came a 
young woman evidently of urban origin. They were 
Thomas Gunnison, Jr., son of the Willow Bend General 
Store, and his girl cousin from Buffalo. 

“Hello, Hutch! How they comin’? Catch many?” 
condescended the young gentleman, passing negligently 
on, a reply neither expected nor considered of any impor- 
tance. For has not a benign Providence ordained to each 
village its Ort Hutchins that its Thomas Gunnison by con- 
trast may shine the more resplendently? 

Old Hutch shifted his glare to the neglected bamboo pole 
at his side and affected sullen indifference. He did not 
fail, however, to note the comments of the young people, 
who were not too careful to withhold personalities till they 
were beyond earshot. Willow Bendites were that way. 
They had a habit of talking about Ort in Ort’s presence 
much as one—usually unwisely—discusses -a very young 
child. 

“What a horribly fascinating old tramp!” exclaimed the 
girl. “‘Do you know him?” 

“Sure I know him! He ain’t a tramp exactly. Might’s 
well be. He’s our village loafer. Ort Hutchins’s his name. 
Came from good family, too, way back. Ain’t s’ old’s he 
looks. Gotta wife and a raft o’ young kids that manage 
to pick up enough to support him. Lives in a tumble-down 
shanty across the track. Used to be a carpenter. Been 
a farmer too. Too lazy to work though—only odd jobs 
now an’ then. Dad tried to help ’em this spring. This 
farm this woodlot’s on belongs to us and’s without any 
tenant. Can’t get anybody, account of the war. Dad 
offered to let Ort move on it and lend him tools, rent free, 
just to keep the place from runnin’ down. He wouldn’t do 
it. Rather loaf an’ fish.” 

The couple passed beyond distinct hearing. Old Hutch 
snorted wrathfully. There was a new light in his ordinarily 
dead blue eyes. 

“Tl show ’em!” he muttered. “That fresh young Gun- 
nison talkin’ that way ’bout me! He won’t long! Why, his 
dad ain’t got maybe mor’n, say, fifty thousand to his name, 
and me—I’m worth a hundred thousand this minute!” 

He peered cautiously about, listening intently for a 
moment, then reached under him and retrieved the tin 
box. After further suspicious eying of the tangled shrub- 
bery he pried open the lid and awesomely fingered over 
once more that unbelievable pile of little yellow bundles. 
There were ten of them, each bound with a paper band on 
which was stamped a fabulous figure. In each bundle were 
ten one-thousand-dollar gold certificates. Feverishly he 
fingered them over again one by one. Hestill half believed 
that he might be suffering from sunstroke, that the crisp 
certificates would presently prove meré one-dollar bills. 

How contemptible that modest denomination had sud- 
denly become! And an hour ago a hundred such would 
have seemed a fortune. He had gone forth that morning 
with just one of them to his name, the total of the Hutchins 
family resources, obtained from his wife after the usual 
stormy negotiations. He still had a worn fifty-cent piece, 
the change left after buying some new fishing tackle. This 
beggarly coin he drew from his pocket now and gazed at it 
whimsically. He held it in one hand and the tin box in 
the other. 

“Before ’n’ after talin’,’’ he chuckled. 
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The swampy wood- 
lot had suddenly and 
strangely become the 
scene of rosy visions, 
a place where dreams 
come true. 

Now Old Hutch knew well that this was no legitimate 
treasure-trove which he had so accidentally unearthed. 


“What a Horribly Fas: 
cinating Oid Tramp! 
Do You Know Him?” 


He never read the papers. But in Gunnison’s store he had. 


listened in awe to gossip of the spectacular bank robbery 
in Buffalo some two weeks before. The robbers had been 
interrupted in their work and had no time to select the most 
negotiable plunder. They had escaped with a hundrcd 
thousand dollars in one-thousand-dollar certificates. 

There had been since—as far as Ort knew—no clew to 
the whereabouts of the thieves or their booty—that is, 
until while digging for bait in this mucky hollow by the 
creek he had unearthed the tin box under a mossy bowlder. 
The thieves had evidently been forced to cache their booty. 

But thought of returning the money never entered his 
crafty mind as he sat dreaming of the glorious future thus 
magically opened for him. True, 
with all his faults Ort in his whole 
worthless life had never stolen a 
cent from anyone excepting his 
long-suffering wife. Active thiey- 
ery was beyond the scope of his 
craven and indolent nature. 

But being thus suddenly over- 
whelmed with the fruits of an- 
other’s crime was quite a different 
matter. As far as he reasoned out 
the ethics of the case at all the 
taking of stolen money from 
a thief was no dishonesty. It 
did not belong to the thief on 
the one hand, nor on the other 
hand had Ort taken any 
money from the bank. It was 
perfectly clear in his mind, 
nevertheless, that were Ca 
he known to have the / \ 
money the highly matter- f : 
of-fact authorities would wee 
be quite likely to hold 
him guilty of something 
or other. They would 
most certainly see to it 
that he and his money 
were parted even sooner 
than in the case of the 
proverbial fool. More- 
over, he was aware that any sud- 
den display of wealth on the part 
of the notoriously impecunious 
Ort Hutchins would create a sen- 
sation followed by suspicion, in- 
vestigation and confiscation. 

Ort had a feeling that even in 
such rarified financial altitudes as 
those in which Thomas Gunnison, 
Sr., soared, thousand-dollar bills 
were not common enough legal 
tender so that one of them could 
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be passed nonchalantly without undue comment. H, 
then, could he manage to realize on even one of ‘the is 
without thrusting his neck into a noose? 

Now Old Hutch, with all his limitations, was, nevert .. 
less, nobody’s fool—as Willow Bend frequently declat |, 
He possessed the full measure of shrewd craftiness of 
present in minds not stereotyped by education or burde) 4 
with many details of information. All his cunning he ny 
assembled and concentrated on the problem in hand, , 
unwonted mental exertion which made his head ache |. 
lainously. One plan after another developed hazy o. 
lines, betrayed fundamental weaknesses and ¢. 
solved. 

For a time he was enthusiastic over the invent , 
of a rich uncle in a distant city who would presen ; 
die and leave him all his wealth. But while he vs 
selecting a local habitation and a name for the hy}. 

thetical uncle and examin ; 

the limbs of his family ¢, 
in search of a suitable pl; 
. for the gra. 
ing, it oceuri| 
to him that1: 
short and si. 
ple annals ' 
his clan wi: 
an open book-in Willow Bend, ‘His family on both si. 


Sct : 


as. 


_ had lived in the township. for four generations. None’ 


them had achieved wealth or adventured into distant par 
The history of each was at the tongue’s end of every ; 
gossip. To attempt the introduction of a hitherto-unknon 
one without setting tongues wagging skeptically and ; 
quisitively was out of the question. 

At any rate Sarah—his wife—could hardly be delud 
with an avuncular invention. And Sarah was troubled 
times with ‘‘a still small voice’ that would permit | 
connivance in no such deception and much less in any usi 
of stolen money. Sarah used to go to meetin’ when s 
still had a Sunday dress. 

“However I rig it, it’s gotta be so Sary thinks she kno 
all about it an’ wouldn’t be ’shamed to tell it to the gos 
darned minister,”’ he grumbled disconsolately. “TI gotta li 
up to it. I reckon, too, I gotta look out fer thes peski 
income-tax fellers. They hafta know every gol-blam 
thing ’bout a man’s property,” he added after anoth 
season of mental wrestling. 

But finally certain fundamentals evolved out of ti 
chaos of these numerous abortive suggestions. It was cle 
that before he could use this money he must deyelop’ 
reputation for having money. He must do it right in W 
low Bend. He had no funds with which to travel. He mu 
go to work. He must build a revolutionary reputation fi 
industry, to be followed by as much apparent prosperity : 
possible as soon as possible. But this must be accomplish« 
gradually and plausibly enough so as to be accepted : 
face value even by those of his household. 

“Can’t have there seem to be no mystery about thi 
money when I begin to spring it. Can’t be in too much: 
a hurry,” he warned himself. 

But what to do with his treasure pending the time whe 
he could safely put it to use was a problem that woul 
brook no delay in solution. With the thought that at an. 
moment the desperadoes who had cached it might returnt 
reclaim their plunder, Ort’s terror rose again. He snatche 
up the box, scraped the earth back into the hole an 
replaced the bowlder. Then he fled swiftly through th 
darkening woods, falling over roots, bumping into tree 
and miring himself in swamp holes. He ran till hi, 
crippled wind was spent, then dropped panting an’ 
palpitant as a rabbit at bay. 

He was in the very edge of the woodlot now. Nea 
him ran a zigzag rail fence that marked the Tea 
boundary of the abandoned farm. It was i 
good quarter of a mile from the original hidin; 
place of the loot and that much farther fron 
the highway. He lay on a bare little knol 
thinly surrounded by trees, : 
place exposed to view by da} 
from the farmhouse, but nov 
safely obscured by the evening 
shadows. ; 

As Hutch’s panic subsidec 
he grasped the fact that this 
would be an ideal hiding place 
It was too exposed for the rob 
bers returning for their booty to search 
without attracting attention. It was) 
in fact, the last place they would think 
of searching. It was an isolated spot) 
seldom passed by thoroughfarers and 
by reason of its lack of shade had no 
attraction for loiterers. Moreover, it 
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ys comparatively dry in all weather and treasure buried 

‘ire would escape water soaking. 

Jear the center of the knoll grew a low huckleberry 
bch. Hutch poked the dead leaves carefully away from 
snd its roots. Then with a stout branch he picked the 
ath loose about the shrub until with a final wrench he 
as able to tear it half out of its bed. ~Under it he clawed 
athe soil with his bare hands like a woodchuck until he 
ih] made a narrow hole more than a foot deep. Into this 
thrust the box, threw back the earth, replanted the bush 
aove it and carefully replaced the carpet of leaves. 
jere was left just enough of the dy- 

i: afterglow to satisfy him that his a 
rk was well done and he rose con- pe 

inated. “4 

‘Ain’t nobody never goin’ to find 
‘at till doomsday,’’ he declared. 

A moment he gazed raptly at the humble bush that 

d suddenly become the guardian of so much potential 
sh living. 

“There ye be, li’l’ ol’ bush! You an’ me gotta secret. You 
n’t tell it and I won’t. Lord a’mighty, think of it! Me 
yrth a hundred thousand!” 

In a vision he saw a broad rosy vista stretched away to 
e sunset and on into the far future, lined profusely on 
ther side with such fundamental creature luxuries as his 
4mitive imagination could conjure. Along this primrose 
ath he saw himself swaggering in gay raiment far outshin- 
ig young Thomas Gunnison, the Willow Bend Beau 
rummell. As his daydream reached the sartorial phase he 
iddenly came back to earth and looked ruefully down on 
is hunched, tattered and dirty frame. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘This ain’t no way fer a man to 
sok that’s worth a hundred thousand! Gotta clean up!” 

It was probably the first time in a dozen years that Ort 
ad taken thought of his unkempt appearance, much less 
roposed so revolutionary a thing as a cleaning. After a 
ioment’s hesitation he scrambled through the bushes to 
he stream and removed his filthy rags. He surveyed them 
vith newly wakened disgust. With his old jackknife he 
rimmed off the frayed edges and hanging tatters. Then he 
ubjected them to a dry-cleaning process of sorts con- 
isting of thrashing them against a tree trunk to beat 
yt the loose dust, scraping off tenacious mud spots with 
he finger nails and swabbing particularly refractory 
jlemishes with leaves dipped in the stream. 

Next, despite the evening chill of mid- 
May, he waded shuddering into the 
water and scrubbed himself unmercifully. 
Back in trimmed and scraped gar- 
ments, he even 
combed his tangled 
hair and beard with 
his fingers and gave 
his nails a rough 
cleaning. His hat he 
pronounced 
hopeless and 
threw away. 
Thedimlight 
helped the 
illusjon that 


his appearance 
was greatly im- 
proved. He drew himself 
up to his full height and 
imagined himself clad in 
new and radiant gar- 
ments. 

“Good enough ez I be 
fer a starter,” he pro- 
nounced. 

“Gotta git folks kinda 
gradual to fergittin’ I 
ever was dirty and ragged; 
gotta go slow so they 
won’t talk.” 


““Your Supper’ll be Right on the Table, 
Ort,’? Whined His Wife 


Down the road he strode toward the village, head held 
high. “Rich! Rich! Rich!” declared the peepers in 
chorus as he passed the mill pond. 

“Ort’s rich! Ort’s rich!’ iterated a bullfrog 
under the willows. 

“Wundred thousand! Who’s got it? Ort’s 
got it!’”” gossiped the katydids in the hedgerows. 

Thomas Gunnison himself never entered his 
own store with more assurance than did Ort, 
who had decided suddenly as he was passing 
that he would spend his remaining fifty-cent 


ae 
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piece on a new straw hat asa fit- 

ting crown for his freshly acquired 

dignity. Young Thomas, who 

condescended occasionally to as- 

sist in the store at mealtime, met 

the infrequent customer. 


‘‘Well, look who’s 


mn 


here!’’ he exclaimed. io 

“Mr. Hutchins, I be- ee’ / 

lieve! Can I sell , 4 

vie) 2. Clann Om 7 : 

worms or some- ne Fi Show sauna 

thin’, Ort?” j a Muttered. ‘‘ That Fresh 
dai ~ Young Gunnison Talkin’ That 
‘Taine 


Way ’Bout Me! He Won’t Long!’’ 
wealthy 

Mr. Hutchins looked down upon the facetious stripling 
with a mixture of dignified condescension and contempt. 

“Funny boy, ain’t ye?” he commented coldly. ‘I 
come in here to buy a hat, young feller. If they ain’t no 
regular man round, s’pose T’ll have to buy it from you. 
Now see if yer ez handy waitin’ on customers ez ye be 
with that flip tongue o’ yourn.” 

“Ts that so?” retorted the young man feebly, startled 
out of his normal aplomb by this unexpected display of 
dignity on the part of the usually meek butt of his bad- 
inage. 

“Got any money to pay for it?” he demanded skep- 
tically as he picked up tentatively the hat that Ort had 
indicated. 

The customer’s air of pitying contempt intensified. He 
was thinking of his hundred yellowbacks out under the 
huckleberry bush. Also he was improvising rapidly and 
joyously. 

“Have I got any money?” he demanded rhetorically, 
thrusting a hand into his only whole pocket and loudly 
clinking the fifty-cent piece against his jackknife and an 
assortment of fishhooks and sinkers. 
Presently he drew out the collection 
and feigned examination of an imagined 
handful of coins. 

“Have I got any money?” 
he repeated. ‘‘Say, folks think 
I don’t work ’cause I don’t git 
jobs round here where I gotta 
hard name ’cause I wa’n’t 
well enough to work much fer 
quite a spell. Folks don’t 
seem to remember I got hurt 
fallin’ offen a  scaffoldin’ 
twenty year ago.” 

This was a pure invention 
of the moment, and the in- 
ventor promptly recognized 
it as one on which he could 
ring the changes in explaining 
away his past and accounting 
for intended reform. 

“Why, gosh durn it,” he 
went on with growing men- 
dacity, ‘“‘when I start out 
mornin’s folks say Ort’s goin’ 
out to fish and loaf ez usual! 
They don’t know I kin git 
work steady so long’s I go five 
er six miles out. Ask any 0’ 
the farmers round Miller’s 
Hollow way. I work an’ I save—diiferent from some folks 
not more’n a mile from here. Course we had to live eco- 
nomical ’count o’ my health. Young feller, I got money 
enough to hire you an’ pay you all yer worth seven days 
in the week an’ also Sattaday nights.” 

He extracted the coin from the collection in his hand 
and grandly threw it on the counter. 

“There’s your half dollar, bub,” he sneered. ‘‘Don’t 
fergit to put it in the till.” 

Jauntily he swung the new hat down on his damp, 
tangled hair and strode out. On the store steps he encoun- 
tered the senior Gunnison returning from supper. The 
storekeeper was a thrifty self-made citizen, but kindly 
withal. He and Ort had attended district school together 
and he had always entertained a sneaking liking for that 
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scapegrace, much as he disap- 
proved of him. He eyed Ort 
rather sternly now, then noting the 
new headgear his plump, genial face 
relaxed in an indulgent grin. He got 
a vague impression that the fellow 
somehow looked slightly less dishev- 
eled and dirty than he’d been accustomed to regard him. 
But probably the new straw hat created an illusion of 
semispruceness. 

“ello, Ort!” he greeted. 
I ain’t got anybody on that farm yet. 
think it over ag’in? Be fine fer the wife an’ kids. 
work wouldn’t hurt ye none either.” 

“Now, Tom,” Ort remonstrated, looking his old school- 
mate squarely in the eye and calling him by his first name 
probably for the first time in twenty years, “you got the 
game wrong idee’s the rest of ’em round here. I jest been 
remindin’ your boy thet I ain’t been strong enough to work 
much since I fell off that scaffoldin’ twenty year ago. But 
I been doctorin’ with a man over in Batavia that’s helped 
me asight. I been workin’ by the day all spring off round 
in the hills. Find I kin work pretty good ag’innow. Mebbe 
I’ll try that farm. Let ye know in a few days.” 

Ortstalked grandly away, leaving the storekeeper looking 
after him in puzzled wonderment. He couldn’t recall the 
accident that had blighted the career of the Hutchins 
family, but maybe now people had been misjudging Ort 
all these years—hadn’t helped him as they should. He 
remarked as much to Mrs. Gunnison that evening and 
received a skeptical sniff in reply. 

“Tm sorry fer his wife, but not a mite fer him,” she 
added. ‘Poor half-witted thing! If she was bright she’d 
’»’ turned him outa the house years ago.” 

In fact, the long-suffering Sarah Hutchins had often 
thought of sending her family encumbrance packing. But 
though Mrs. Gunnison’s characterization of her as half- 
witted was unfair, it cannot be denied that the poor 
slatternly creature was far from gifted mentally; hence 
her marriage to Ort in the first place and the ease with 
which her shiftless but stronger-minded spouse continued 
to hold her in subjection. Then, too, her early religious 
training caused her to regard Ort as her particular cross, 
the uncomplaining bearing of which would insure for her 
rich rewards in a section of the hereafter from which she 
was piously confident the cross in question would be very 
justly excluded. 

As the metamorphosed Ort approached the tumble- 
down shanty he called home, Mrs. Hutchins was bent over 
the kitchen table engaged in the double task of clearing 
up the cracked dishes and quelling her brood of seven 
still-hungry children. If the Hutchins table ever groaned 
it was from hunger pains. 

At the unfamiliar sound of a firm, brisk tread on the 
steps instead of her husband’s familiar shuffle, the mother’s 
whining tirade was abruptly silenced. An awed hush fell 
over the brood, with the exception of the baby, who took 
this as a cue for wailing in a still higher key. 

The infrequent calls of strangers usually meant trouble 
in the Hutchins home. Just now the truant officer was 
uppermost in the minds of the youngsters. Various possi- 
bilities flitted through the woman’s harassed head. Nerv- 
ously she made an ineffectual dab at her thin wisps of 
straggling gray hair and hastily tore off her ragged and 
dirty gingham apron and thrust it back of a chair. The 
faded and patched calico dress thus revealed did little to 
make her more presentable to the eyes of company. After 
a moment Johnny and Mary, being under school age and 
not yet awed by truant officers, pressed dirty little faces 
against the equally dirty windowpane. 

“Don’t be starin’ at folks!’ hoarsely whispered Mrs, 
Hutchins, snatching her offspring from the window, but, 
nevertheless, peering timidly out herself. 

She saw first a new straw hat shining in the feeble lamp 
ray. Then as her eye traveled down the stiffly erect figure 
she gasped in astonishment at recognizing her husband. 
Ort meantime stood surveying in deep disgust such details 
of his shabby littered premises as were revealed by the 
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‘All dolled up, eh? Say, 
Don’t ye want to 
Little 


’ 


est tide of stock frauds in all its 

history. Compared to the amounts 
of money being taken from the pockets 
of the people by swindlers dealing in cor- 
porate issues, everything the country has 
ever experienced will have been dwarfed. 
The Crédit Mobilier was a small thing in 
comparison with the totals of to-day and 
I doubt whether the public of France was 
so exhaustingly bled in the Panama affair. 
The greater part of this astounding mulct- 
ing is being accomplished by means of 
devices which strip the people of their 
Liberty Bonds. 

Repeated warnings from the Treasury 
Department, the breathless activities of 
public prosecutors in all parts of the 
country and endless newspaper exposures 
have had no appreciable effect on the 
campaign of plunder. Every few weeks 
fresh reminders are issued from Wash- 
ington. 

“Where Liberty Bond holders are urged 
to give up their securities for stocks of a 
speculative character,” said Mr. Carter 
Glass, then Secretary of the Treasury, in 
one of his recent statements, “good sense 
suggests the presumption that the offer is 
made because the Liberty Bonds are worth 
decidedly more than the stock. Experi- 
ence in a great number of cases shows that 
the stock is worthless.” 

This is putting the thing mildly. The 
office of the district attorney of New York 
County, where the most copious frauds 
have been and are being committed, sup- 
plies some illuminating figures. In the six 
months between June 1 and December ils 
1919, this office received more than five 
thousand stock-fraud complaints. Nearly 
four thousand of these complaints, or well 
over three-fourths of the total, involved 
the extracting of Liberty Bonds from their 
holders. The tricks employed were, to be 
sure, almost incredibly various. After the 
compilation of these figures the evilshowed 
no abatement. Mr. Edwin P. Kilroe, one 
of the district attorney’s assistants, who 
confines himself to stock frauds, was re- 
ceiving as high as fifty complaints a day, 
with weekly totals of two hundred and 
fifty cases. This was the situation toward 
the first of the year. 


A MERICA is on the crest of the great- 


Staggering Losses 


“WE SHALL certainly roll up ten thou- 
sand Liberty Bond complaintsin the 
year,” says Mr. Kilroe. ‘Nothing even 
remotely approaching this was heard of 
before the war. In ordinary years a few 
hundred stock-fraud cases passed through 
our hands. Nearly everyone has patrioti- 
cally put some savings into Liberty Bonds 
and this fact has made a field for sharpers 
such as never before existed. The total 
loss to the public is incalculable. I have 
seen it estimated at six hundred million 
dollars for the year.” 

These figures permit of some interesting deductions. It 
is a well-known fact that not one victim in ten ever com- 
plains. Even this is a very high estimate and can be said to 
refer only to cases that become notorious through arrests 
and newspaper sensations. In one recent New York case 
it was found that sixteen thousand persons had been 
swindled. Yet there were only three complaints before the 
arrests and the attendant publicity. When all had been 
said and done, less than one thousand of the total victims 
ever came forward with their claims. Most of them pre- 
ferred to pocket their losses in silence. Thus the ten 
thousand complaints to the New York district attorney 
mean that probably from one hundred thousand to two 
hundred thousand persons have been robbed of their 
Liberty Bonds in the limited district contributary to New 
York. What the national total may be I leave to bolder 
imaginations. 

District Attorney Edward Swann, of New York, writing 
to the state legislature, says: 

If the proceeds of all the burglaries, highway robberies 
and common-law larcenies committed in this city per 
annum were added together they would not ‘equal 


“Fred,’? Said the Widow, ‘‘ 
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Ought to Go Into This Thing for Your Son’s Sake’? 


one-thousandth part of the moneys extracted from the 
pockets of the investing public by the promoters and un- 
derwriters of corporate stocks and bonds, 


As I may have said before, the man who robs his dupe by 
an utterly worthless stock proposition; on the market or 
off, is just as much a confidence man as the veriest buneo 
steerer who ever sold his rustic the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
Masonic Temple or the power rights to Niagara Falls. All 
this enormous skinning of the public comes under the head 
of con. It is true that present-day laws do not reach the 
speculative swindler. with any degree of effectiveness, 
Those of this crew who go to jail are few and sparsely 
strewn. Our attitude toward business morality has not 
yet reached that point where a successful crime is as 
heinous as'a miserable failure. But the day of the saner 
justice will come and I should not be surprised to see it rise 
out of the present situation. 

Meantime let me tell you how and by what means the 
public is being done out of its good-as-gold Liberty Bonds, 
so that you may avoid the pitfalls. I shall try to give a 
representative list of such games with a brief account 
of each, 


the More I Think of it the More I Believe You 


| 
February 28, tr 


By C. Crosby Edward H. Smait! 
o/ 2 | 
TEL L UU SS oF ER g Rip BY A RUE He UR D. FUL ee 


Perhaps the commonest of all the Lib} 
Bond frauds is accomplished by wh: j. 
politely called understating the mart 
A so-called broker sets up an office ic 
advertises that he buys and sells Lib 5 
Bonds. Such schemers generally att 
only the most humble and ignorant, bij 
seems there are endless human unfo I} 
nates in this class, for houses of this i 
have sprung up in every part of the CC}. 
try. New York City alone numbers de 
dreds of them, and the metropolis | s: 
to believe that its inhabitants are at lis 
as wise as the run of Americans, 

Let us say that some poor deyil Jo 
bought a fifty-dollar or one-hund|- 
dollar Liberty Bond must have mo y 
immediately for his rent, for a case if 
illness, for any of the thousand gril 
reverses that come to the humble, Hep 
to the nearest bond buyer and offers s 
security. It is off a few points in a 
market, to be sure. The broker magni s 
this fact, says the bonds are bad, the p- 
ple have been cheated, the Governm t 
has done things amiss. He wrings ; 
hands and is very sorry for his client, }t 
it is doubtful whether he can find a mar + 
for the bond. He will try, however. Vj 
the client call to-morrow? The unfor- 
nate cannot wait, as the sharper y/ 
knows. He must have money at on, 
He pleads, allows himself to be hagg | 
with and bullied, and eventually sell;, 
bond worth fifty dollars for thirty. Ca); 
have been recorded in which people wi: 
duped into selling Liberty Bonds for o1. 
tenth their value. 


Liberty-Bond Frauds 


HAY Fea persons of this same class, } 

cluding hordes of foreign-born ci 

zens, know enough to realize that Liber 

Bonds have a borrowing value. But the 
good people have no bank accounts, | 
ready access to banks and no friends w_ 
can introduce them. Moreover they stai_ 
in awe of the banking house, with the resi. 
that they resort to the advertising neig_ 
borhood broker, who may be a croo 
Here the owner is persuaded to take pe 

haps half the value of his bond as a loa 

If he is lent some fairly decent amo’ 
the broker charges him an exorbitant cor 
mission. .In one case which came to 1 

notice six hundred dollars was lent on 
one-thousand-dollar bond, but in add 
tion the broker charged a one-hundre 
dollar commission, pleading that it w: 
almost impossible to get the money 0 
of the bond—there were so many in tl 
market. So he had a one-thousand-doll: 
bond for five hundred dollars. The nes 
day he} had sold the bond, pocketed th 
stolen profit and moved his office. 

In other cases the broker follows thi, 
identical procedure, except that he doe 
not decamp. When the loan is due he de 
mands payment. In three cases out of fou 
the borrower wishes to pay the interest and renew the loar 
He is refused, to be sure, since his bond was sold the ver) 
day he hypothecated it. If a borrower comes in and lay 
down the cash various pretexts are used to put him off. I 
he knows his rights and becomes too troublesome a bon 
of the cheapest issue is bought and he must he satisfier 
with it, but in most cases he is no match for the swindle’ 
and takes his loss. i ; 

These frauds are so simple and barefaced that they havi 
almost. no place-in the quasi-respectable company of con 
but they have been worked in so many thousands of cases 
that I cannot disregard them. ‘ 

One of the most pathetic and yet astounding cases 
which have come to light concerns that once high anc 
luminous figure, Dr. John Grant Lyman, certainly one Qi 
the most opulent personages in confidence history. A few 
years. ago this man rolled in spoliated millions, owned a 
string of horses, lived like a maharaja and dreamed of 
being admitted to the Paris Jockey Club. From that he 
fell to the kind of fraud men go to jail for. After his 
release he descended to ordinary get-away games, though 
for large stakes, These’ are swindles so crude that the 
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srpetrator plans flight from the outset, like a house- 
‘eaker. Layman was caught, to be sure, and sent to 
tlanta for a short term. On his release he was utterly 
jthout funds. He had the irrepressible need of money, 
1e overweaning desire which explains the acts of so many 
jminals who get caught. Lyman went from city to city, 
tting up as a Liberty Bond broker. Innocent people 
rought him their bonds and he uttered worthless checks 
wr them, taking to flight as soon as he had made a few 
ims. He was captured in Baltimore and sent to prison for 
mn years—this fellow who was once rated a genius in 
ie Street. 

J. Frank Lilly, whose curb brokerage house recently 
tiled in New York for $1,500,000, had taken Liberty 
‘onds as margins for stock trading from several thousand 
ersons. 

Instead of using the bonds for this purpose he is said to 
‘ave bucketed the orders of his customers and used their 
‘ollateral for his own trading on the bigger market. He 
vas overwhelmed by his own losses and the claims of his 
wucketing clients, and fled. Then began that sad pro- 
ession of victims in and out of the offices of the helpless 
ind distracted district attorney, that doubly sad proces- 
ion of people, shorn in one slash of their money and their 
nflated dreams. 


Souvenirs of Speculators’ Folly 


UT by all odds the simplest form of swindling in Liberty 

Bonds in which another supposed security is used is 
that known as the plain trade. Probably half the great 
total of persons who bought the government securities have 
been approached with this game. It involves nothing more 
than the constant and repeated booming of some highly 
speculative and usually worthless stock, carried on until the 
victim is hypnotized into exchanging his bonds for stock. 
For a little while the wholly fictitious market is kept going 
in the right direction. The purpose of this is to induce still 
further exchanges. Finally the bottom drops out under 
the stock and the former bondholder finds himself stripped 
of his savings. The arguments, convincers, tricks, false 
reports and other devices employed to bring about these 
trades are almost as various as the kinds of human stu- 
pidity. How many thousands of honest people have been 
tricked no human being knows. 


“‘my Boy,” Said Fawcet, ‘‘We’re Potential Millionaires 


But it-is not always so easy to trade men out of their 
bonds, particularly those prosperous enough to own these 
sterling securities in larger amounts. For the benefit of 
such people several variants or complications of the trade 
are employed. The most common form of the complicated- 
trade game is accomplished as follows: 

A broker canvasses by mail a large number of persons 
known to have Liberty Bonds or to have bought them. 
How such names are procured will be considered here- 
after. After some tempting through the mails the victim 
is approached by a salesman, who tries to talk him into 
exchanging his bonds for a stock. He does not succeed at 
the time. The mail canvass continues and the stock is 
arbitrarily advanced in price from day to day. After a 
stock which was originally offered at one dollar, let us say, 
has been boosted to three dollars the salesman returns. 

Now the stock has never been quoted on any market 
anywhere and has no salable value whatever. It has been 
arbitrarily raised in price on the books of the broker. The 
salesman forgets this. He takes out his quotations and 
shows the victim what a fool he has been. Had he traded 
his Liberty Bonds for the stock when it was a dollar a 
share he would now have trebled his money and he could 
if he so desired buy three times as many Liberty Bonds as 
he possessed. More than three times, for the bonds are 
actually below par. What a fool has this man been to hold 
bonds that are paying a mere four and one-quarter per 
cent and are off on the market into the bargain! Will he 
persist in such folly? 

In most cases the victim is overpersuaded and yields at 
least part of his bonds. The market continues to go up 
and he is stripped of his honest savings bit by bit. The 
stock remains with him as a token of his folly. 

This general scheme may be varied and made complex 
ad infinitum. The case of a Chicago gentleman will illus- 
trate. He had invested about four thousand dollars in the 
first Liberty Loan and was cheerfully accepting three and 
one-half per cent when a salesman representing what was 
supposed to be a reputable stock house approached him 
with arguments. He was suspicious, but the salesman and 
the rank of his house soon disarmed the investor and he 
was shortly led to exchange his low-interest government 
bonds for a corporate issue bearing interest at the rate of 
six per cent. The dividends were paid, for the issue was 
safe enough in its way, and the investor was pleased with 


the salesman and ready to believe in his own acumen. 
When he was asked a few weeks later to make a second 
trade, by which he converted his bonds into a preferred 
stock paying eight per cent dividends, he did no more than 
hesitate. Three months passed and the dividend was de- 
elared and paid. 

Of a sudden he began to be bombarded with letters 
concerning a highly speculative mining stock which was 
just then being heavily dealt in. Ina short time the sales- 
man, who had already made what seemed to be advan- 
tageous trades for him, summoned him to put his money 
into the mining venture. The investor had seen the stock 
rise from forty cents to one dollar and ninety cents. He 
was assured it would go to twenty dollars. With some 
slight misgiving he invested his whole hoard. Two months 
later he needed a little money and went to take a loan on 
his stock. The bank declined the security and he deter- 
mined to sell. I regret to record that once again there was 
no market. The supposedly reputable house had been 
a common stock-washing concern. I ask my readers 
whether this is not a complete con game, with all the ele- 
ments of build-up, convincing and hurrah. 


On the Washboards by the Curb 


NS we to suppose by any chance that such stock houses 
are few or that this game has been played only here and 
there? Emphatically not. This very trick has been worked 
in every part of the country, and to what extent may be 
judged from the case of a broker who is now awaiting trial. 
This man is charged with having bought a large block of 
oil stock from the company at fifteen cents a share. He 
thus became an underwriter, with a strong inflection on 
the under. The broker is charged with having thrown this 
stock upon the curb washboards at an initial price of 
fifty cents and with having run it up as high as six dollars. 
At prices between these two figures he disposed of all or 
nearly all his shares. Then he stepped from under and the 
market collapsed, causing losses of very nearly two million 
dollars. One man was worked up to the point of converting 
seven thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds into this stock, 
having been led along by gradual stages. 

Precisely the same tactics were used in a Western mine 
promotion, where the stock was run up to eight dollars for 

(Continued on Page 57) 


This Minute" 


alone in the dark and frightened, wailed from an 

upper room of Number Six, Acacia Villas. “All 
right, Pickles, all right! Daddy’s coming,” cried Mr. 
George Mason cheer- 
fully as he put down 
his evening paper and 
dashed upstairs. 

Mrs. Mason, a 
young woman with a 
pretty tip-tilted nose, 
large dark eyes and 
only the shadowy be- 
ginnings of the har- 
assed look that comes 
eventually to all who 
live in Acacialand, 
laid her sewing down 
and looked at the fire. 
She smiled faintly as 
she listened to the two 
voices overhead. 
George was really al- 
most as excitable as 
the small boy. 

She could not dis- 
tinguish the words of 
the nursery rime with 
which he was soothing 
the frightened child, 
but his foot beat the 
time on thefloor above 
like a muffled-drum 
tap and she tried to 
identify the tune by 
counting: 


[Jittone i ! Daddee-e-e!”’ The voice of asmall boy, 


One, two, three; and a 
one, two, three; 

And a one, two; one, 
two, three. 


‘“Say it again, 
daddy,’’ piped the 
clear treble of Pickles. 

““Time—asleep.”’ 

Only the empha- 
sized words of the 
tenor reply. reached 
the listener below. 
The small voice ex- 
postulated. There 
was an instant sur- 
render. 

““George is so 
weak,” thought his 
wife, smiling again, 
while the drum taps 
began more loudly— 
as if they had drawn 
nearer; and the thin 
tenor. rose quite 
clearly now, lilting: 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 


Then there was a brief duet of laughter, the sound of a 
kiss, a well-pleased good night from Pickles, a creak on the 
stairs, and George reéntered the sitting room. 

“Dreaming again,” he said. “It was a man with long 
thin legs this time. He was as thin as a telegraph pole, 
three times as tall as the house, and he tried to get in by 
pushing his legs through the bedroom windows. Nasty 
spidery legs they were too. I’ve put a night light in a 
basin for him now. Pickles never dreams if he knows the 
light’s there, which proves that it isn’t indigestion.” 

“Tt’s very extravagant. We're burning a great many 
night lights, George.” 

“Yes, I know, and personally I should prefer the dark to 
shadows on a lighted wall. But Pickles doesn’t think so, 
and I know what a comfort it used to be to myself.”’ 

His wife smiled at him affectionately as he sat on a 
cushion at her feet. 

“Were you just as troublesome, George?” 

“Oh, worse—heaps worse! People don’t understand 
what agonies nervous children can suffer. That’s why I 
always hop upstairs at once when Pickles begins to holler. 
You see, one might just arrive in the nick of time to save 
him from one of those ghastly things that live in Night- 
mareland. The poor little chap was trembling all over just 
now. He’s a bundle of nerves, Let’s hope he’ll outgrow 
them,” 
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“You See, One Might Just Arrive in the Nick of Time to Save Him From One of Those Ghastly 


Things That Live in Nightmaretand”’ 


“Doctor Morison says it’s just as much a child’s illness 
as measles.” 

“Yes, only nobody really knows when you’ve got it, so 
you don’t get looked after properly. I’m afraid Pickles 
inherited some of his troubles from me. I know that I was 
made worse by sheer foolishness when I was a kid. Good 
Lord, Ellen, the earliest recollection of my life is a big 
dark garden behind a schoolhouse—a sort of kindergarten 
it must have been! I remember an older boy making me 
come with him to the end of it and telling me to look into 
the summer house, where he said there was a ghost. As 
soon as I did it he pushed me inside, locked the door be- 
hind me and left me there alone in the pitch dark. Then 
something, I thought it was the ghost, clutched me by the 
hair—I had long curls then—lifted me off my feet and 
dropped me on the floor. I was found lying there half an 
hour afterward in a dead faint, but my recollection wags 
that I had been tortured for about a century. Schoolboys 
can be little devils. It sounds very silly, but I’d rather live 
a hundred years in hell, I think, than be asked to become a 
child and go through that experience again.” 

His wife touched his forehead. 

“Why, your forehead’s quite damp even now,” she 
said. , 

“Ts it? Quite likely. I honestly believe it affected me 
for years afterward and made my nerves shaky in all sorts 
of unexpected ways. I never quite knew when they were 
going to let me down. I remember when I was a boy of 
about fourteen getting halfway up a cliff, then looking 
down and losing my nerve so completely that I couldn’t 
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move in any direction. I stayed there for about the 
hours expecting to slip and be killed at any mome, 
A sailor climbed up at last and helped me down age | 
It’s extraordinary, but I still dream about it.” 

Heresumed his s{ 
on the other side 
the fire and picked 
his newspaper, 


Mr. and Mrs, \ . 
son had always look | 
upon wars as gon. 
thing entirely outs): 
the life of respectal : 
people who lived 
cities like Londc 
Wars were a mati: 
for history books; a 
they, the mysteric 
they who ruled t 
country and ordain 
that there should 
postmen, policem 
and paved stree{ 
would of course car 
on all necessary wa 
elsewhere and e 
them whenever th 
pleased. 

“T see they ha 
sent an expeditiona 
force. Isee theysay 
will last three years 
Mr. Mason would r 
mark; andit was qui 
likely that his wi 
would reply, “I s 
they are wearir 
shorter skirts this wi) 
ter.’2 & 

On one occasio' 
when he had read or 
from the evening p: 
per an account of tl 
casualties during 
disastrous retreat, sk 
had said without 
single pause to tak 
breath, “It’s terribli 
isn’t it? I ean sme 
scorched leather 
Your slippers are to! 
near the fire, deai 
Are you going to hea 

Pickles say his prayer’ 
to-night, or shall 1? 

But this detach 
ment did not in th 
least mean that eithe 
of them was callous, 0 
even unimaginative 
Nature has provider 
that all men shall be more seriously disturbed by a broke: 
finger in their own household than by the slaughter of : 
million men in a far-off country. The great events of thi 
world had never troubled Mr. and Mrs. Mason in the past 
Distance is sometimes a question of modesty rather thar 
of mileage. They looked at historical events, even in theii 
own day, as one looks at constellations on a clear night 
It never occurred to them that those remote splendor: 
and terrors could affect their own insignificant lives. ral 

Then came the day when Dawkins & Son began to make 
it plain that they didn’t want to lose anyone, but they 
thought that everyone ought to go. It was a little startling, 
not so much because of the gravity of the situation as be- 
cause Mr. George Mason, who was one of their clerks, had 
never looked at it in that light. Of course he knew that 
they wanted the men. Hitherto he had belonged to 
neither party. But he was perhaps the most sensitive of 
the employees of Messrs. Dawkins, and on the evening of 
that same day, after a serious talk with his wife, he wen! 
to hear the speeches—this was all that they admitted to 
themselves—at a local recruiting meeting. His wife ac- 
companied him. There was a very jovial member of 
Parliament on the platform, and as it was in December, 
1914, before the tragedy had struck very deep, he was: 
able to draw a laugh occasionally, even from Ellen Mason. 
His peroration was in terms of football. a ; 

“Now, come along, my boys!” he cried. “Let’s put up 
a good team here to-night and see if we can’t help tosend 

the Kaiser’s team back to Germany with a score of six 
goals to nothing against them!” 
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The speaker was aided by a burly soldier to whom he 

ymetimes alluded as Sergeant Pym. This man, who 

loked extraordinarily like Bismarck in the face, except 
sat there was a depth of amiability in his eyes, the eyes 
> a faithful mastiff, moved about the hall, accosting likely 
ouths and seldom failing to enlist them. At last he stood 
. front of George Mason and smiled down at him. 

Mr. Mason’s undernourished physique hardly suggested 
warlike disposition. He stood about five feet four inches 
hissocks. He had the round shoulders and narrow chest 
¢ a confirmed desk worker and he had to be very careful 
bout catching cold. Twice a day also, immediately after 
eals, he took a mysterious white globule said to contain 
‘on. He was thirty-five years of age and his prematurely 
ned face had an anemic expression, which in the days of 
neir courtship Mrs. Mason had associated with a hungry 
ngel, an imitation of Burne-Jones, in a certain church 
Andow. She had gazed at it during many a sermon anda 
-amed photograph of it still hung in her bedroom, but the 
Jobules and other domestic details had quietly disasso- 
iated it from her husband. Heer affection for him was far 
sore real now, but she knew that he was neither an angel 
oraviking. Sergeant Pym apparently thought otherwise. 

“You're just the young fellow I’ve been looking for,” he 

aid. ‘’Arf a dozen more like you and we shall ’ave the 
yar over before Christmas. There’s a good lot ’ere to- 
light, everyone of ’em joinin’ up to do his bit for Old Eng- 
and except that funny little blighter under the platform 
shere, and ’e’s got an ’arelip and no roof to ’is mouth, so 
{ couldn’t really say whether ’e wanted to join up, or 
whether ’e was usin’ bad language.” 

“Shall I join up, Ellen?” said Mason. “Td better do it 
aow, I think. Dawkins & Son will make up the salary to 
you now and keep my place open till after the war. They 
mightn’t be so ready to do it if I were to wait. What do 
you think?” 

“Pm sure I don’t know, George. It’s for you to decide. 
Of course I don’t think you’re really strong. You mightn’t 
be able to stand the hardships.” 

“*Ardships? Don’t you worry about ’ardships,” said 
Sergeant Pym. ‘Nobody in this country is going to get 
anything to eat except the men in the army. You won’t 
know yer ’usband when ’e’s been in the army afew months. 
Why, it’s the best ’ealth resort in the world! Look at me! 
I was twenty years in the marines before I got transferred 
to the army and I’ve seen active service all over the world, 
from Greenland’s icy mountains ‘to Injia’s coral strand, 
same as the ’ymn says. When I was your ’usband’s age 
you could ’ave knocked me down with a feather—and now 
look at me! ; 


’ 


He Sat There in the Dimly Lighted Barn, 


““Wot’s the reason the taxes are going up all the time? 
Why, because of all the ’earty old soldiers the country ’as 
to pension! Look at all them old boys in Chelsea, going 
on to ninety, some of ’em, all of *em eating ’earty, drinking 
’earty, smoking ’earty and swearing ’earty, and not one of 
om that ’asn’t a sweet’eart for every day in the week.” 

Sergeant Pym carried his point. 

The experiences of the next few months were like a wild 
incomprehensible dream to millions of men and women, 
and not least among them to George Mason and his wife. 
In July, 1914, if anyone had told these two that within a 
very few months they would be parted and that the city 
clerk would be a private in the Downshires learning how to 
plunge a bayonet into the human body, they would have 
attributed the prophecy to drink or lunacy. Yet this thing 
had happened, and in a very few months George Mason 
found himself in France surrounded by an extraordinary 
pageantry of movement that recalled vaguely what he had 
read in the history books about the trekking of whole 
nations from one continent to another. It hardly sug- 
gested warfare. It was as if whole races had struck their 
tents and were migrating to new camping grounds beyond 
the horizon. 

Always he seemed to be moving in a dream world. The 
letters that he wrote to his wife at first were full of the new 
things that he discovered in France. It was as new a 
country to him as America to Columbus, and walking 
about over a country that hitherto had been a part of his 
land of story books did not make it more real. It merely 
added to the dreamlike quality of his life. 

“T went into a church here the other day,’ he wrote. 
“Tt was full of lighted candles.” And once when he was 
in the south, ‘‘there are a great many palm trees here and 
the last week in March was like July at home.” 

But his chief impression was of a gigantic house-moving, 
a pilgrimage—or a crusade—on a continental scale. He 
was perhaps quietly relieved to find that victories de- 
pended on the marching up and down of soldiers at a con- 
siderable distance from theferocious hand-to-hand contests 
that he had pictured. But occasionally a feeling of im- 
patience would overtake him that the movement would 
only proceed at a foot pace. The streams of motor lorries 
flowing in the direction of the guns or returning empty 
appeared to be adapting themselves to the pace of the 
dusty men on foot. 

He was as homesick as a schoolboy in his first term. 
His chief desire, he wrote, was to get the whole thing 
over and to settle down in the old routine, by which he 
meant his daily round between Acacia Villas. and the 
city. He began to survey the future with despondency, 


His Prison. He Heard the Sounds of That Other World —the World That Had Condemned Him 
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as one contemplates a very long railway journey with 
many stops at wayside stations, and in this case the train 
would obviously take many months, perhaps years, before 
it arrived at its destination. 

This comparison was constantly in his mind. One of the 
most leisurely things he had ever seen was the spectacle of 
some big guns in action. It reminded him of shunting 
operations at a railway junction. There was the sarze 
leisurely waving of signals, though in this case the signalers 
were aided by airplanes. But the whole business was on 
too large a scale for the hurry his goul desired. The British 
Empire could hardly be expected to move with the rapidity 
of Mexican raiders. Men in their shirt sleeves strolled 
about carrying buckets. Occasionally there was a quick 
stab of flame from a hidden gun pit, an explosion that 
shook the ground under his feet and jarred his bones. As 
for the alleged but always unseen enemy, Private Mason 
began to accept the constant thunderstorm of artillery on 
the horizon, and even the sound of shells traveling over- 
head like invisible express trains, as a part of the routine 
of Nature; and thovgh he had been caught up by the 
military machine, he was moving not upon a field of war, 
but in a world of confused dreams. 

He hardly realized this phantasmagoric quality of his 
life until he found himself—one might almost say woke 
and found himself—a prisoner, not of the enemy, but of his 
own countrymen. He was charged with an offense that 
had no legal existence in civil life, but in the army was a 
serious crime and punishable by death. 

Though he had been a volunteer and ready to do every- 
thing in his power to help his country, some obscure 
nerve had given way at a critical moment. He had tried to 
escape. He was charged with desertion and the motive 
attributed to him was cowardice. 

On a certain night three weeks after the court-martial he 
sat on an old packing case in the barn where he was im- 
prisoned trying to write a letter to his wife by the light of a 
dim oillamp. In the main farm building, where the officers 
were billeted, across a wide yard, somebody was pounding 
a piano and the voices of half a dozen young men rose in 
one cf the latest songs of the army. It wasa still night and 
the prisoner heard every syllable of the solo. 


“Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he. 
He cclled for his pipe and he called for his bowl 
And he called for his corporals three.” 


Then with a tremendous clatter and banging—what 
children they all were!—the voices rang out in chorus. 
(Continued on Page 165) 
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N THE morn- 
ing of New 
Year’s Day 


our village lay in 
peace and quiet, 
sleeping off the 
effects of a hip- 
pocket holiday 
wherein, after all, 
joy had been more 
or less unconfined. 
All bloodless lay the 
untrodden snow. In 
the afternoon men 
who were able to do 
so put on their long 
black coats, some of 
which buttoned 
hard at the middle, 
and sallied forth for 
receptions where 
they might expect 
at least tea and 
macaroons; or per- 
haps something else 
in the houses of such 
friends as had some- 
Bloiiseyee INA l Voie. 
Strong men wept as 
they discussed the 
possibility that it 
might be later than 
January sixteenth 
when the world 
formally and 
officially would be 
declared at peace. 
The world seemed sad among our best people, who have 
macaroons for breakfast. Not everybody knew that be- 
fore the stroke of midnight there would be in our town 
many another home where dinners or suppers would re- 
main untouched. 

Not everybody knew—as it chanced I personally for 
some time had known—that New Year’s Day had been 
selected as the date for the start of a general raid against 
the radical element. 


Big New Year’s Reception at the Jail 


Se ea very considerable was doing in our town 
on the first day of the glad new year. The thermometer 
was five below, which is pretty cold when you have a wind 
off the ice; and we have ice in our town. It was not a good 
night to be arrested. It was not an especially good night 
to talk with those who had been arrested, particularly 
when the night must be prolonged until daybreak of the 
following day. A good police reporter, however, cannot 
consider details of that nature. As to myself, I never before 
had been a police reporter, more is the pity, but it seemed 
not too late to learn. Therefore, having received the right 
word from my informant that the big raid was to start at 
four o’clock, I wrapped the drapery of my long black New 
Year’s coat round me, left a well-lighted interior where 
they had tea at least, and wandered to the county jail. 

I found it difficult to break into the jail, which I now 
saw for the first time. I suppose it is a good enough jail 
in its way, but it impressed me as being inhospitable. 
I did not like the upholstery of the anteroom, which it 
seemed to me would be the better for some Oriental rugs, 
some murals in soft pastels and some Louis Seize couches. 
But at last I succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
jailer, who told me to go next door, to the criminal court 
building. I did so, and found there the greatest New Year’s 
reception we have ever known in our fair city. 

For a month or two a very few persons in our town had 
known that something of this sort was going to happen. 
Now it had happened; that was obvious enough. The cor- 
ridors and offices of the criminal court, all the court cham- 
bers, the reception rooms, linen closets and filing cabinets 
were literally full and running over with representatives 
of the Communist Labor Party, the I. W. W. headquarters, 
the Syndicalist Club, the officers of the Embassy of the 
Soviet Government, the Russian Anarchists’ headquarters, 
the Russian and Italian anarchist clubs, and many other 
select social organizations. Not to mention a number of 
society halls, bookstores and private residences of sus- 
pects, it would seem that all the main hangouts had been 
combed. At its best the criminal court interior does not 
resemble a pink tea on the Avenue, and now it resembled 
nothing that ought to be in America. But it was America. 

A strange slouchiness of carriage seemed to mark all of 
these people, of whom there were a hundred or so already 
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Above —A Group of the Prisoners 


in custody. Their caps were pulled down low. Their collars 
were turned up high. Their ears averaged low, their cheek 
bones averaged high. Some of them would look you in 
the eye as you passed, and a good many would look any- 
where else. They averaged dark in complexion and in 
hair—they were Russians in very large part. There were 
also Germans, Scandinavians, one or two Swiss, one or two 
negroes, some English. 

Scattered among all these, hustling them and herding 
them under guard in the different rooms as new batches 
kept on coming in, were the officers of the law—policemen 
in uniform, plain-clothes men of the city, quiet men of the 
unidentified services. One roomful of women prisoners was 
guarded by a quiet little policewoman, kind of eye and mild 
of voice, who sat near the door. If you looked into the door 
next beyond that you might see certain Russians, pale of 
face, black of hair, wise enough not to talk. Beyond that 
again you would see a group of officers frisking a line of 
mixed prisoners as they were brought in, taking away from 
them their buttons, all that sort of thing. Heaped up in 
bales and bundles in half a dozen rooms were thousands of 
pounds of anarchistic, communistie and socialistic pam- 
phlets in many languages, but largely under red covers. In 
one corner were piled a lot of the lodge banners of the 
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I. W. W.’s—a red 
guidon with a circle 
on the left inscribed 
“Industrial Work- 
ers of the World”. 
and on the right 
hand of the banner 
the strange device 
One Big Union— 
that same device un- 
der whose name it 
was intended this 
winter to pull off at 
one and the same 
time the steel strike, 
the railroad strike, 
the coal strike and 
the packing-house 
strike. 

Had that all been 
done there would 
havebeen suchwant, 
distress, loss of life 
and physicaldiscom- 
fort as no American 
ever yet hasdreamed 
of. It had been 
planning to pull off 
the universal strike 
and theone bigunion 
this winter, when it 
would pinch worst. 
The steel strike and 
the coal strike both 
have failed. The 
stockyards strike is 
not yet in evidence, 

So here we were on the glad New Year, all of us, and all 
of us Americans! Some of us had been in America for a 
year. We had not achieved a bath in that time, but we 
had achieved the vote in the state of Indiana, the state of 
Missouri, and yet others. We were examples of labor gone 
mad, of altruism gone mad, of democracy gone mad to the 
nth power of leniency and weakness. At least this raid 
was now under way. 

Mr. Maclay Hoyne, state’s attorney, apparently had 
secured what is technically known as a scoop, beat or pri- 
ority. Considerations unknown moving him thereto, he 
apparently had concluded that it was about time to begin 
a few deportations from our town. Certainly he was first 
on the streets with the story. I collared a young assistant 
in the festivities and asked him how many prisoners had 
been taken at that time, round eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

“Two or three hundred by now,” he replied; “and 
more coming in. We’ve pretty near depopulated the 
entire West Side, not to mention choice portions of the 
South and North Sides. We’ve had our plans all laid fora 
long time, and we couldn’t wait. Someone tipped off one 
bunch who were going to have a big meeting, and when we 
got to the hall there was no one there. We had everything 
planned to make a big haul at that place. We got a great 
many in their own homes, some of them in stores and 
hangouts, and some in their society halls.” 

I asked Mr. Barnhart, assistant then in charge, for the 
legal status of the raids. 


The Illinois State Law 


i E ARE not acting under the Espionage Act,” said 
he, “‘nor under any national law, but only under our 
own state law, and our dragnet is out on the general charge 
of a conspiracy among all these different branches of the 
anarchists, syndicalists, members of the communist party, 
the Communist Labor Party, and all the rest. Our law 
was passed with special view to precisely this situation, 
and it became operative July 1, 1919.” BY, 
He gave me the following synopsis of the law: .. 


It shall be unlawful to advocate the overthrow, by vio- 
lence or unlawful means, of government secured by the 
constitution. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to publish, issue or 
knowingly sell or distribute ‘any book, paper, document 
or other written or printed matter which advocates crime 
or violence to overthrow constitutional government. 

It shall be unlawful to organize, aid in the organization , 
of or become a member of any society or association the 
object of which is’ to advocate the overthrow of the 
government. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to be present at any 
meeting or assembly at which ‘the reformation or over- 
throw of the government by violence is advocated. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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O THE hour that the 

world went to war 

America was in the ex- 
port business on the cash- 
and-carry basis. Those 
who wanted our merchandise came 
to the front door, bundled their ships 
full from the litter along the water 
front, laid their money on the coun- 
ter and sailed away. Our exporters 
followed the process of production 
and sale from the fields of Kansas or 
‘the mines of Pennsylvania just to the 
point where the shipments crossed 
tidewater mark. Few undertook to 
deliver goods on the other side of the 
sea—and this group had been grow- 
ing relatively smaller year by year 
since the Civil War. 

Time was, as every one knows, 
when we had a sizable merchant ma- 
rine under the American flag. In 
the period between the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of 1812 Amer- 
iean ships were carrying more than 
ninety per cent of our exports. The 
effect of the War of 1812 was to give 
American shipping a setback, which 
in the end proved to be but a tem- 
porary reverse, and there came a day 
in the early years of the nineteenth 
century when our flag was the pre- 
mier flag of the seas. It floated over 
the fastest ships. New England in- 
genuity had ereated the Boston clip- 
per and the Yankee packet, records 
of whose sailings stand even to this 
day in a favorable light as compared with some of our 
modern freighters. In 1860 we were carrying eighty-four 
per cent of our imports and nearly eighty per cent of 
our exports. 

Then three events with an important bearing on our 
maritime development happened in rapid succession—the 
Civil War, the birth of the iron ship and the opening up of 
our own West. It required all three together to bring 
about one result— 
namely, the swift 

decadence of Amer- 
ican shipping, Dur- 
ing the Civil War 
many ships were 
sent to the bottom, 
and, what was al- 
most as ruinous, 
many more rode at 
anchor while their 
markets and trade 
were being absorbed 
by the fleets of other 
nations. When the 
war ended a crippled 
mercantile marine 
was faced with the 
task of reéstablish- 
ing itself in a carry- 
ing trade that had 
forgotten its exist- 
ence, and just at 
this time along came 
the iron steamship. 


Iron Ships 


Ss A BUILDER 
of wooden ships 
America had been 
preéminent, for 
one reason because 
she had the timber— 
untold quantities of 
the finest in the 
world. But as a 
builder of iron ships 
Great Britain, the 
then home of the 
iron industry, was 
supreme. Our own 
Gogebic, Menomi- 
nee and Mesaba had 
not so much as been 
discovered, Lloyd’s 
Register gave the 
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The Schooner Lyman Law, Sunk in the Mediterranean 


iron steamship a classification which vastly strengthened 
its position as a competitor, and gradually the sailing ves- 
sels began to tie up, while construction of this type of 
craft practically ceased. For a very plausible reason its 
passing occasioned no apparent setback in the country’s 
development. 

The conquering of a continent was gradually weaning 
the American people away from the sea. The lure of the 
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West, stimulated by an in- 
cident in far-away Califor- 
nia at Sutter’s Mill, turned 
the eyes of younger New 
England toward the setting 
sun. A race of seamen became a race 
of agriculturists, miners and indus- 
trial workers. The doughboy who, 
passing the statue en route home, 
told Liberty that if she ever wanted 
to see him again she would have to 
turn around expressed it neatly. The 
plains and the mountain ranges, not 
the sea, constituted the natural hab- 
itat of the generations that came 
after our seafaring fathers. And so 
from the Civil War until the world 
war the American mercantile ma- 
rine went steadily into eclipse. 

During the first decade of the pres- 
ent century our ships brought only 
about fifteen per cent of the imports 
and carried away less than ten per 
cent of the exports, and this circum- 
stance perhaps explains something in 
our financial balance which has 
always appeared at strange discord 
with our trade balance. 


We Paid the Freight 


\ Gare after year we shipped goods 
to Great Britain and to Europe 
and then atthe end of each period we 
sent gold bars or more securities to 
square the account. How was it, 
with this trade balance in our favor 
for years, that at the outbreak of the war Britain alone had 
five billion dollars of our securities? The shipping office 
knows one answer. Owning relatively few bottoms, we, 
as a nation, were out of pocket the freight earnings; the 
Britishers, or if not the Britishers the Norwegians or the 
Dutch, collected it. If it cost twenty cents on the dollar 
to get our commodities to the foreign markets where 
they sold in competition with the world’s goods we got the 
dollar less the 
twenty cents, which 
went to the foreign 
shipowner. If we 
exchanged a dollar’s 
worth of our goods 
for a dollar’s worth 
of their goods we 
still had to get the 
commodities home, 
so we paid the for- 
eign shipowner an- 
other twenty cents. 
We had traded 
them dollar for dol- 
lar in commodity 
value, but to com- 
plete the transaction 
the owners of the 
ships, mainly Brit- 
ish, received forty 
cents for transporta- 
tion. They usually 
loaned us back the 
difference and took 
as a token thereof 
various railway 
bonds and other col- 
lateral of stabilized 
interest-bearing 
character. In brief, 
the five billion dol- 
lars which at the 
outbreak of the war 
we owed to Europe 
was largely a mani- 
festation of what it 
cost us to remain for 
half a century with- 
out a merchant ma- 
rine. The real costs 
were the stacks of 
grain and meats and 
cotton and some- 
times gold that had 
(Continued on 
Page 173) 
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HE day of Mary Evered’s burial 
[Nes such a day as comes most 

often immediately after a storm, 
when the green of the trees is washed 
to such a tropical brightness that the 
very leaves radiate color and the air is 
filled with glancing rays of light. There 
were white clouds in the blue sky; 
clouds not dense and thick, but lightly 
frayed and torn by the winds of the 
upper reaches, and scudding this way 
and that according to the current which 
had grip of them. Now and then these 
gliding clouds obscured the sun; and 
the sudden gloom made men look sky- 
ward, half expecting a burst of rain. 
But for the most part the sun shone 
steadily enough; and there was an 
indescribable brilliance in the light 
with which it bathed the earth. Along 
the borders of the trees, round the gray 
hulks of the bowlders, and fringing the 
white blurs of the houses there seemed 
to shimmer a halo of colors so faint 
and fine they could be sensed but not 
seen by the eye. 

The trees and the fields were an un- 
earthly gaudy green; the shadows deep 
amid the branches were trembling, 
changing pools of color. A day fit to 
bewitch the eye; with a soft cool wind 
stirring everywhere. 

Evered himself was early about, at- 
tending to the morning chores. Ruth 
MacLure had fallen asleep toward 
morning, and the woman with her let 
the girl rest. John woke when he heard 
his father stirring; and it was he who 
made breakfast ready, when he had 
done his work about the barn. He 
and his father ate together, and Ruth 
did not join them. 

Evered, John saw, was more silent 
than his usual silent custom; and the 
young man was not surprised, expect- 
ing this. John himself, concerned for 
Ruth, and wishing he might ease the 
agony of her grief, had few words to 
say. When they were done eating he 
cleared away the dishes and washed 
them and put them away; and then he 
swept the floor, not because it needed 
sweeping, but because he could not 
bear to sit idle, doing nothing at all. 
He could hear the women stirring in the other room; and 
once he heard Ruth’s voice. 

John’s grief was more for the living than for the dead; 
he had loved Mary Evered truly enough, but there was a 
full measure of philosophy in the young man. She was 
dead; and according to the simple trust which was a part 
of him she was happy. But Ruth was unhappy, and his 
father was unhappy. He wished he might comfort them. 

Evered at this time was soberly miserable; his mind was 
still numb, his emotions were just beginning to assert them- 
selves. He could not think clearly, could scarce think at 
all, What passed for thought with him was merely a 
jumble of exclamations, passionate outcries, curses and 
laments. Mary was dead; and he knew that dimly, with- 
out full comprehension of the knowledge. More clearly he 
remembered Mary and Dane Semler, sitting so intimately 
side by side; and the memory was compounded of anguish 
and of satisfaction—anguish because she was false, satis- 
faction because her frailty in some small measure justified 
the monstrous thing he had permitted, and in permitting 
had done. Evered did not seek to deceive himself; he 
knew that he had killed Mary Evered as truly as he had 
killed Dave Riggs many a year ago. He did not put the 
knowledge into words; nevertheless, it was there, in the 
recesses of his mind, concrete and ever insistent. And 
when sorrow and remorse began to prick at him with little 
pins of fire he told himself, over and over, that she had been 
frail, and so got eased of the worst edge of pain. 

A little after breakfast people began to come to the 
house. Isaac Gorfinkle was first of them all, and he busied 
himself with his last ugly preparations. Later the minister 
came—a boy, or little more; fresh from theological school. 
His name was Mattice, and he was as prim and meticulous 
as the traditional maiden lady who is so seldom found in 
life. He tried to speak unctuous comfort to Evered, but 
the man’s scowl withered him; he turned to John, and 
John had to listen to him with what patience could be 
mustered. And more men came, and stood in groups about 
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The Minister Turned to John, and John Had to Listen to Him With What 


Patience Could be Mustered 


the farmyard, smoking, spitting, shaving tiny curls of wood 
from splinters of:pine; and their women went indoors and 
herded in the front room together, and whispered and 
sobbed in a hissing chorus indescribably horrible. There 
is no creation of mankind so hideous as a funeral; there is 
nothing that should be more beautiful. The hushed voices, 
the damp scent of flowers, the stifling closeness of tight- 
windowed rooms, the shuffling of feet, the raw snuffles of 
those who wept—these sounds filled the house and came 
out through the open doors to the men, whispering in little 
groups outside. 

Ruth MacLure was not weeping; nor Evered; nor John. 
And the mourning, sobbing women kissed Ruth and called 
her brave; and they whispered to each other that Evered 
was hard, and that John was like his father. And the 
lugubrious debauch of tears went on interminably, as 
though Gorfinkle—whose duty it would be to give the 
word when the time should come—thought these prelimi- 
naries were requisites to a successful funeral. 

But at last it was impossible to wait longer without 
going home for dinner, and Gorfinkle, who was accus- 
tomed to act as organist on such occasions, took his seat, 
pumped the treadles and began to play. Then everyone 
crowded into the front room or stood in the hall; and a 
woman sang, and young Mattice spoke for a little while, 
dragging forth verse after verse of sounding phrase which 
rang nobly even in his shrill and uncertain tones. More 
singing, more tears. A blur of pictures photographed 
themselves on Ruth’s eyes; words that she would never 
forget struck her ears in broken phrases. She sat still, 
steady and quiet. But her nerves were jangling; and it 
seemed to the girl she must have screamed aloud if the 
thing had not ended when it did. 

Then the mile-long drive to the hilltop above Fraternity, 
with its iron fence round about, and the white stones 
within; and there the brief and solemn words, gentle with 
grief and glorious with triumphant hope, were spoken 
above the open grave. - And:the first clod fell. And by and 
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by the last; and those who had come 

began to drift away to their homes, to 

their dinners, to the round of their 
daily lives. 

Evered. and John and Ruth droye 
home together in their light buggy, and 
Ruth sat on John’s knee. But there 
was no yielding in her, there was no 
softness about the girl. And no word 
was spoken by any one of them upon 
the way. 

At home, alighting, she went forth- 
with into the house; and John put the 
horse up, while his father fed the pigs 
and the red bull in his stall. When 
they were done Ruth called them to 
dinner, appearing for an instant at the 
kitchen door. John reached the kitchen 
before his father; and the pain in him 
made him speak to the girl before 
Evered came. 

“Ruthie,” he said softly. “Please 
don’t be too unhappy.” 

She looked at him with steady eyes, 
a little sorrowful. ‘I’m not unhappy, 
John,” she said. “Because Mary is 
not unhappy, now. Don’t think about 
me.” 3 

“T can’t help thinking about you,” 
he told her; and she knew what was 
behind his words, and shook her head. 

“You'll have to help it,” she said. 

“Why, Ruthie,” he protested, “you 
know how I feel about you.” 

Her eyes shone somberly. “It’s no 
good, John,” she answered. “You're 
too much Evered. I can see clearer 
now.” 

They had not, till then, marked 

: Evered himself in the doorway. Ruth 
saw him and fell silent; and Evered 
asked her in a lowsteady voice, “ You're 
blaming me?” 

“T’m cursing you,’’ said the girl. 

Evered held still for a little, as though 
it were hard for him to muster words. 
Then he asked huskily, ‘“‘What was my 
fault?’ 

She flung up her hand. “Every- 
thing!”’ she cried. “I’ve lived here 
with you. I’ve seen you—breaking 
Mary by inches, and nagging and teas- 
ing and pestering her. Till she was sick 
with it. And she kept loving you, so 

you could hurt her more, And you did. You loved to 

hurt her. Hard and cruel and mean and small—you’d 
have beat her as you do your beasts, if you’d dared. Cow- 
ard too. Oh!” ; 

She flung away, began to move dishes aimlessly about 
upon the table. Evered was gripped by a desire to placate 
her, to appease her; he thought of Dane Semler, wished to 
cry out that accusation against his wife. But he held his 
tongue. He had seen Semler with Mary; he had told John; 
Ruth knew that Semler had been upon the farm. But 
neither of them spoke of the man, then or thereafter. They 
told no one; and though Fraternity might wonder and 
conjecture, might guess at the meaning of Semler’s swift 
we on the day of the tragedy, the town would never 

now. 

Evered did not name Semler now; and it was not any 
sense of shame that held his tongue. He believed wholly in 
that which his eyes had seen, and all that it implied. Him- 
self searce knew why he did not speak; and he would never 
have acknowledged that it was desire to shield his wife, 
even from her own sister, which kept: him silent. After a 
moment he sat down and they began toeat. 

Toward the end of the meal he said to Ruth uneasily: 
“Feeling so, you’ll not be like to stay here with John 
and me.” 

Ruth looked at him with a quick flash of eyes; she was 
silent, thoughtful. 

She had not considered this; had not considered what 
she was todo. But instantly she knew. 

“Yes, I’m going to stay,” she told Evered. “This thing 
isn’t done. There’s more to come. It must beso. Forall « 
you did there’s something that will come to you. I want to 
be here, to see.” Her hands clenched on the table edge. “I 
want to see you when it comes—see you squirm and 
crawl.” 

There was such certainty in her tone that Evered, spite 
of himself, was shaken. He answered nothing; and the 
girl said again, “Yes; I am going to stay.” 
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’ The red bull in his stall bellowed aloud; a long, rumbling, 
terrible blare of challenge. It set the dishes dancing on the 
table before them; and when they listened they could hear 
the monstrous beast snorting in his stall. 


IX 


FTER the death of Mary Evered the days slipped away, 
and June passed to July, and July to August. Gardens 
prospered; the hay ripened in the fields; summer was 
busy with the land. But winter is never far away in these 
northern hills; and once in July and twice in August the 


‘men of the farms awoke in early morning to find frost 


faintly lying, so that there were blackened leaves in the 
gardens, and the beans had once to be replanted. Cus- 
tomary hazards of their arduous life. 

The trout left quick water and moved into the deep 
pools; and a careful fisherman, not scorning the humble 
worm, might strip a pool if he were murderously inclined. 
The summer was dry; and as the brooks fell low and lower 
little fingerlings were left gasping and flopping upon the 
gravel of the shallows here and there. Nick Westley, the 
game warden for the district, and a Fraternity man, went 
about with dip net and pail, bailing penned trout from tiny 
shallows and carrying them to the larger pools where they 
might have a chance for life. Some of the more ardent 
fishermen imitated him; and some took advantage of the 
trout’s extremity to bring home catches they could never 
have made in normal times. 

John Evered loved fishing; and he knew the little brook 
along the hither border of Whitcher Swamp, below the 
farm, as well as he knew his own hand. But this year had 
been busy; he found no opportunity to try the stream until 
the first week of July. One morning then, with steel rod 
and tiny hooks, and a can of bait at his belt, he struck 
down through the woodlot, past the spring where Mary 
had been killed, into the timber below, and so came to the 
wall that was the border of his father’s farm, and crossed 
into the swamp. 

Whitcher Swamp is on the whole no pleasant place for a 
stroll; yet it has its charms for the wild things, and for this 
reason John loved it. Where he struck the marshy ground 
it was relatively easy going; and he took a way he knew 
and came to the brook and moved along it a little ways toa 
certain broad and open pool. 

He thought the brook was lower than he had ever seen it 
at this season; and once he knelt and felt the water, and 
found it warm. He smiled at this with a certain gratifica- 
tion for the pool he sought was a spring hole, water bub- 
bling up through pin gravel in the brook’s very bed, and 
the trout would be there to dwell in that cooler stream. 
When he came near the place, screened behind alders so 


that he could not be seen, he uttered an exclamation,.and 
became as still as the trees about him while he watched. 

There were trout in the pool, a very swarm of them, 
lying close on the yellow gravel bottom. The water, clear 
as crystal, was no more than three feet deep; and he could 
see them ever so plainly. Big fat fish; monsters, if one con- 
sidered the brook in which he found them. He judged them 
all to be over nine inches, several above a foot, one perhaps 
fourteen inches long; and his eyes were shining. They 
were so utterly beautiful, every line of their graceful 
bodies, and every dappled spot upon their backs and sides 
as clear as though he held them in his hands. 

He rigged line and hook, nicked a long worm upon the 
point, and without so much as shaking an alder branch 
thrust his rod through and swung the baited hook and 
dropped it lightly in the very center of the pool, full fifteen 
feet from shore. Then he swung upward with a strong 
steady movement, for he had seen a great trout strike as 
the worm touched the water, had seen the chewing jaws of 
the fish mouthing its titbit. And as he swung the gleam- 
ing body came into the air, through an arc above his head, 
into the brush behind him, where he dropped on his knees 
beside it and gave it merciful death with the haft of his 
heavy knife, and dropped it into his basket. 

Fly fishermen will laugh with a certain scorn; or they 
will call John Evered a murderer. Nevertheless, it is none 
so easy to take trout even in this crude fashion of his. A 
shadow on the water, a stirring of the bushes, a too-heavy 
tread along the bank—and they are gone. Nor must they 
be hurried. The capture of one fish alarms the rest; the 
capture of two disturbs them; the taking of three too 
quickly will send them flying every whither. 

John, after his first fish, filled and lighted his pipe, then 
caught a second; and after another interval, a third—fat 
heavy trout, all of them; as much as three people would 
care to eat; and John was not minded to kill more than he 
could use. He covered the three with wet moss in his 
basket, and then he crept back through the alders and lay 
for a long time watching the trout in the pool, absorbing 
the beauty of their lines, watching how they held them- 
selves motionless with faintest quivers of fin, watching 
how they fed. 

A twelve-inch trout rose and struck at a leaf upon the 
pool’s surface, and John told himself, “‘They’re hungry.” 
He laughed a little, and got an inch-long twig and tied it to 
the end of his line in place of hook. This he cast out upon 
the pool, moving it to and fro erratically. Presently a trout 
swirled up and took it under, and spat it out before John 
could twitch the fish to the surface. John laughed aloud, 
and cast again. He stayed there for a long hour at this 
sport, and when the trout sulked he teased them with bits 
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of leaf or grass. Once he caught a cricket and noosed it 
lightly and dropped it on the water. When the fish took it 
down John waited for an instant, then tugged and swung 
the trout half a dozen feet into the air before he could 
disgorge the bait. 

“Hungry as sin,’ John told himself at last; and his eyes 
became sober as he considered thoughtfully. There were 
other men about, as good fishermen as he, and not half so 
scrupulous. If they should come upon this pool on such 
a day 

He did a thing that might seem profanation to the fisher- 
man who likes a goodly bag. He gathered brush and threw 
it into the pool; he piled it end to end and over and over; 
he found two small pines, dead in their places among their 
older brethren; and he pushed them from their rotting 
roots and dragged them to the brook and threw them in. 
When he was done the pool was a jungle, a wilderness of 
stubs and branches; a sure haven for trout, a spot almost 
impossible to fish successfully. While he watched, when 
his task was finished, he saw brown darting shadows in the 
stream as the trout shot back into the covert he had made; 
and he smiled with a certain satisfaction. 

“They’ll have to fish for them now,”’ he told himself. 

He decided to try and see whether a man might take a 
trout from the pool in its ambushed state. It meant an 
hour of waiting, a snagged hook or two, a temper-trying 
ordeal with mosquitoes and flies. But in the end he landed 
another fish, and was content. He went back through the 
swamp and up to the farm, well pleased. 

Moving along the brook he saw other pools where smaller 
fish were lying; and that night he told Ruth what he had 
seen. “You can see all the trout you’re minded to, down 
there now,” he said. 

The girl nodded unsmilingly. She had not yet learned to 
laugh again, since her sister’s death. They were a somber 
household, these three—Evered steadily silent, the girl 
sober and stern, John striving in his awkward fashion to 
win mirth from her and speech from Evered. 

The early summer was to pass thus. And what was in 
Evered’s mind as the weeks dragged by no man could 
surely know. His eye was as hard as ever, his voice as 
harsh; yet to Ruth it seemed that new lines were forming 
in his cheeks, and his hair, that had been black as coal, she 
saw one afternoon was streaked with gray. Watching, 
thereafter, she marked how the white hairs increased in 
number. Once she spoke of it to John, constrainedly, for 
there was no such pleasant confidence between these two 
as there had been. 

John nodded. ‘“‘Yes,’’ he said, “he’s aging. He loved 
her, Ruth; loved her hard.” 
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stopped by appointment at an inter- 

mediate city to complete and verify 
his agreement and to receive his instruc- 
tions from one of the higher officials of the 
International—meeting his man in a bedroom in one of 
the rather dingy old-fashioned hotels which labor leaders 
are apt to patronize throughout the country. 

The official was one of the older type to be seen about 
labor temples—a large man, not old, with an unusually 
large head and a formal dignity of speech and manner 
which disappeared only after long acquaintance. To 
Spinner, a former enemy with whom he must establish a 
new relation, his manner and form of expression retained 
at first a more or less cloudy distance. He welcomed him 
with a formal warmth, expressing pleasure at Spinner’s 
conversion from radicalism. 

“They come back. They come back,” he asserted with 
a wave of his hand. ‘‘Eventually they find we are on the 
safe, sane way; that in the practical advancing of the in- 
terests of the laboring classes America has always led the 
way. And as regards new movements,” he went on in his 
forensic manner, “‘you will find that the officers of the 
United Mine Workers are far from the stiff-necked con- 
servatives-we have been charged with being. We have 
devoted more than one hour’s or one day’s or one year’s 
consideration to the development of the times. And you 
may be interested to know—if you don’t already—that in 
a few weeks now a high International official will be on his 
way to study carefully the developments of the demands of 
the coal miners of Great Britain.” 

Spinner looked up at the speaker, studying him as he 
announced this. He had heard before something of the 
concessions to radical sentiment which the newly selected 
higher powers of the International were now inaugurating. 

“‘T say this,’ said the official, going on with a growing 
impressiveness and expansiveness of manner, “‘because I 
want you to feel that you are casting your fortunes with 
no rock-ribbed, hidebound conservatives when you come 
with us; that you can feel that you have behind you forces 
that are far from out-of-date.” 

Spinner, his face noncommittal as always, was inwardly 
amused at this introductory defense; it was most enlight- 
ening as to the state of mind at the International: head- 
quarters. : 

“Now, as regards your case,”’ the official went on, now 
rising and walking up and down the narrow confines.of the 
bedroom with a measured tread, ‘‘we give you this oppor- 
tunity which you ask for largely for and because of the 
very reason which I indicate, because we believe you and 
we can work together naturally, to our great mutual 
advantage.” 

Spinner smiled again inwardly. They gave him his op- 
portunity, of course, because they could not avoid it. And 
yet there was good logic and shrewd political practice back 
of all this—shrewd, that is, within its own natural limita- 
tions. They could use him very well if he would play their 
game! And that, ‘ 
of course—whether 
he would or not— 
they could know 
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only when they had tried him out; certainly 
from no specific promises from him—which he 
saw the other was very wisely avoiding asking. 

The man walked back and forth, his chest 
out, his heavy head well back, his thumbs in his 
arm holes—discussing the situation in the stiff, 
impressive manner of the American 
statesman-priest from the South and 
West, whom this type always so much 
resembled in Spinner’s mind; always 
impressively self-conscious, always 
choosing the longer Latin derivative 
to express its thoughts. 

“T state this, our position,” he re- 
asserted, “‘for the reason that we do- 
sire you to feel that you have us behind 
you in every possible particular com- 
mensurate with our position. Rumors 
and speculations of every kind and de- 
scription have been placed in circulation 
the past year or more by our enemies— 
all entirely unfounded—which we can 
best answer by action. And I will be 
frank and say, and I want you to under- 
stand,”’ he said, stopping his march im- 
pressively before Spinner, “that we make 
this rather unusual experiment of select- 
ing you, a former radical, to undertake 
and oversee the organization of this ter- 
ritory for us because we wish to refute 
once and for all, and as fully as possible, 
the ancient slanders, which’ you know 
and I know so well, to the effect that 
certain elements or officials in our organ- 
ization have always in some way managed 
to avoid-the unionizing of these coal fields.’’ 

He was alluding, of course, to the yery mat- 
ter that had brought Spinner into the field— 
the old charges of the radicals that the 
go-between who operated to control labor 
politics continually prevented by some sinister 
arrangement the extension of the union into 
fields where it would naturally go; one of the 
most disastrous of the criticisms of the coal 
operators’ methods, of which he planned to 
make the-fullest use when once established. 

“We want to kill this,’”’ exclaimed the In- 
ternational official, striking upon the foot of 
the iron bedstead a blow that sent a loose 
brass ornament jangling. ‘‘We must kill this 
now and forever—by doing exactly and pre- 
cisely what they claim we will not do. By 
organizing here to the limit! And I know 
no better answer than to get an ex-radical 
and give him a free slate—every delegated 
power. to do this!” Do you?” he asked Spinner loudly. 

“No,” said Spinner briefly. 

“And as regards that I tell you now,” he said, 
drawing back his great head, with his thumbs in 
his armholes, “‘I tell you now you have such 
authority. And I instruct you here and 
now that in event of any interference— 
of any kind, from any source whatever— 
you are to fall back; evoke the power of 
the central body. You 
understand?”’ 

“T understand — ex- 


, 


actly,’ repeated Spinner. 


He was naturally greatly in- 
terested in this conversa- 
tion—the general, even if 
guarded, outline of central 
policy to which, as he saw 
it, the management of this 
great organization, in com- 
mon with the other organi- 
zations of its kind in. the 
United States, was being 
forced by the rising tide of 
radicalism. “You can count on me,” 
Spinner assured him, “‘to organize to 
the limit.” 


“In Event of Any Interfer: 
ence —of Any Kind, From 
Any Source Whatever— You 
are to Evoke the Power of 

the Central Body”’ 


“As regards that,” said the other reas- 
suringly, ‘‘I think I can. I will go farther 
than that,’’ he went on, slightly lowering 
his oratorical tone and manner toward a 
more personal and confidential one. “J 
will say that we have other hopes for your work. You 
were a radical, over a series of years. We could and did 
overlook that in your reinstatement to your former rela- 
tions in the union. We did this advisedly,” he said, 
drawing back his head and regarding Spinner fixedly, 
“for this reason: You,” he said, ‘‘have in the past been 
in this district where you are now going, as a 
radical—and you have had access to the radicals’ 
meetings and their leaders. We have, as you know, 
ourselves in various sections of this district local 

unions, with which no doubt you will co- 
operate in your practical work.” 

He gave a short, sharp glance at Spin- 
ner. ‘‘In these,” he continued, “‘there ig 
a certain radical tendency. We 
want your help also in regard to 
dealing with this problem. As far 
a3 possible we ask and shall expect 
your coéperation in reaching them, 
in reassuring them, in proving to 
them that their own International 
union officers are the real, prac- 
tical means to get them 
what they want out of their 
operators. That we are 
alert and on the job and up- 
to-date in all the progres- 
sive movements that have 
any sense or reason to them. 
For these rebel unions, these 
unauthorized strikes are our 
greatest menace to-day, 
through our inability to 
keep our contracts. Our 
enemies, the nonunion oper- 
ators everywhere, point to 
this continually to show 
the impossibility of doing 
business with us. So these 
radical movements of this 
kind are setting back the 
cause of labor by a quarter 
century. We must stop this 

at all costs—and 

soon!’’ he said, 

striking the jan- 

gling iron bedstead 

again with his 
. heavy fist. 

He was obviously 
alluding now, 
Spinner saw, to the 
current — situation, 
to the movement 
from underneath 

which threatened to disrupt in many different ways the 
largest union in the United States, in much the manner 
which Frenac had indicated as generally inevitable in his 
last talk with him. 

The United Mine Workers is in many ways the strong- 
est, but in one way, at least, the weakest union organization 
in the United States. Both of these facts are due quite 
largely to the universality of the celebrated check-off sys- 
tem, by which union dues are held out of all union work- 
men’s wages by all employers whose mines are unionized, 
and paid by them to the union officials. 

This feature—which has often been demanded by unions 
of employers in other industries—brings an obvious’ 
strength in finance and membership to the union having 
it. On the other hand, it has the weakness that the indi- 
vidual union member involuntarily; without any conscious 
action of his own, becomes a member of an almost auto- 
matically operating organization. The activities of the 
higher officials of this union also throw them in the every- 
day round of their legitimate business to an exceptional. 
degree into the details of business arrangements between 
the employer and the union; so that in point of daily con- 
tact they are much more in touch with the operators of the 
coal mines than with the rank and file of miners whom they 
represent—become themselves much more the commercial 
agent than the workman. t Y 

For this reason there is an unusually wide gap between 
the lives of the miners and their higher union represent- 
atives. This fact, especially in recent years, has been taken 
advantage of to the full by radicals—especially the I. W. 
W., who have found a specially congenial field of operation 
in the coal-mine districts; and the curious situation has _ 
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| Signs—was confirmed in de- 
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this way grown up in various sections that an outside 
radical can get a ready audience, whereas the higher 
officers of the union would be thrown out bodily if they 
attempted to speak in the very halls of their own local 
unions. 

Since the opening of war and the various wage discus- 
sions following it this difficulty had grown more pro- 
nounced. Higher officials and ex-officials of the union had 
been drawn into constant relation with the United States 
Government—and with employers on various public 
boards; and the feeling of class separation between the 
miners and their leaders was being continually widened 
through the bitter and entirely unrestrained charges of the 
radicals, 

“Tt is not only the officials and ex-officials of the min- 
ers,” Spinner had often told his old street audiences; ‘“‘it’s 
all of them—the labor skates in general. You see them 
walking in and out the Fed- 
eration of Labor Building, 
stepping into their automo- 
biles—but they don’t see 
you. You’rea working stiff— 
a worker—in a different class. 
They’ve got hooked by the 
capitalist and the capitalist 
government now—for good. 
They take themselves so hard 
now most of them can’t sleep 
since this war came without 
wearing a silk hat to bed. 
And all the time they’re let- 
ting them trim you in your 
wage agreements. You pay 
for the silk hat—as the work- 
ers always do!” 

Any charges went, of 
course, these days of unrest 
and discontent—true or not; 
and the miners, though paid 
better than before in recent 
years, had been bitten by the 
suspicion common to all flesh 
during the war that some- 
body else was getting more 
than his share of the great 
flood of new money. But 
there were especially ugly 
charges now, and unauthor- 
ized strikes by radical unions 
were breaking out contin- 
ually. The strikers did not 
leave the miners’ union. 
They were automatically and 
continuously a part of it, by 
no action or volition of their 
own; they simply disregarded 
their own higher officials and 
did what they chose—often 
what the loudest radical told 
them. This spirit of revolt 
now, with the ending of the 
war and the sudden closing 
down of industry, was to be- 
come, Spinner believed, irre- 
sistible. It was his hope that 
by the next International 
election it would be ripe for 
the overthrow of the old or- 
der of affairs in the body. 

That the newly chosen 
International officials saw it 
too—as he had gathered from 
a great variety of obvious 


tail by this man with whom 
he was conferring. Radi- 
calism was in the air; no man 
could get a hearing in the 
local unions if he opposed a 
radical plan of action. He 


_ would be hooted down by the 


radicals demanding loudly: ‘‘Who’s got you hooked?” — 


_ an intimation no man cared to invite. And now the same 
sentiment: was apparent evidently to the leaders—pre- 


paring always of course in their minds for their reélections 
afew months or a year away. The radical cry ‘‘Who’s got 
you hooked? ’’—that is, ‘What capitalist has you bought 
and paid for? ’—was in their ears continually. They knew 
as well as anyone that the only possible chance for official 
survival was for a radical. 

They were forced to take up radicalism—at least osten- 
sibly—like all the other labor leaders of the country, by 
continual pressure from behind. 

Spinner understood this definitely when he left his con- 
ference with the large, impressive-mannered official of the 
International in the narrow confines of his hotel bedroom. 

“Well—who has got him hooked?” promptly inquired 
Hecker, who was awaiting Spinner in one of the crooked 


chairs of the dingy hotel office, when Spinner had related 
the main outlines of the conversation to him. 

“How do I know?” asked Spinner, leaving—as a radical 
does—the assumption of guilt at least undisturbed, if you 
know no actual facts in its confirmation. ‘There are more 
ways than one of being hooked by the capitalists. Some of 
them come cheap. 

“Just a title—from a public commission or from the 
Government.” 

That night again they went on together, by the crawling 
local train, through the line of dismal industrial villages to 
the particular valley where they were to operate, 


Spinner was feeling well when they stepped out by the 
boxlike station, Another stepping stone, another bargain 
with the enemy—which he had no binding necessity 
etimself to carry out, further than it served his general 


He Was a Huge Figure of a Man, Huge and Black, Spinner Could Distinguish 
Wan Light From the Misty Window 


purpose—had brought him through the tortuous course 
of interrelations between labor and capital—at last to his 
final field of operation. 
xv 
CCASIONALLY in some less conspicuous place in 
your newspaper you may have seen the story of the 
marching miners, sweeping down a valley in the coal- 
mining district from one village to another—urging union- 
ism, rolling up a protest against some condition they 
oppose. It was into one of these valleys of the marching 
men that Spinner and his adventurous ally now came. 
This is a great and fortunate coal-mining district, where 
Nature herself has carved out and indicated the major 
lines of operation. A yellow torrent has bitten down like 
the sharp incision of a knife a long trench into the soft- 
structured hills. The torrent; now a yellow river at a less 
angry grade, holds the trench’s bottom; a branch railroad, 
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twisting with the stream, occupies its scant margin; and 
beside this again a yellow highway follows when it can find 
a foothold or swings up and across the shoulder of some 
lower slope when it cannot. Out of this main valley go 
still small, sharper trenches, ending in blind pockets in the 
steep, empty unformed hills. Here is a place upon the map 
where man’s business is to dig soft coal, and to burn it—in 
some few places; but very little else. In this creased and 
wrinkled section of the earth at times a walk of ten miles 
over a barren hill will bring you to a place which seventy- 
five miles of railroad travel would be required to reach. 

Down this main valley where Spinner stopped, occa- 
sionally the marching miners come—for it lies on a border 
line between union and nonunion mines; a sharp boundary 
of old-established hates—of the same order of emotion 
as burns upon the border of the dividing line between the 
thousand tribes which make up the map of Europe. 

It was Spinner’s first prob- 
lem, when he arrived there 
in that winter of 1918-19, to 
extend the borderland of un- 
ionism into the old nonunion 
territory which lay beyond it 
toward the south—the terri- 
tory of the Brown properties. 
He had, of course, other pur- 
poses of his own when this 
was done, but for the present 
it was his obvious interest 
and intention to carry out his 
mission from the union and 
the primary terms of the bar- 
gain which he had brought 
into existence between the 
big operator and the miners’ 
officials. 

“Later, toward election 
time, it will be time enough 
for us,” he told Hecker, “‘to 
take up what we are going to 
do ourselves.” 

On the face of matters 
nothing could be more simple 
than his immediate job. He 
had the backing of the higher 
officers of the union, the con- 
sent of the operator of the 
mines, and the undoubted 
willingness of the nonunion 
miners to be unionized. He 
had, moreover, a backing— 
as his higher officers only 
partly. realized—of a mecha- 
nism of operation which still 
more simplified his work—the 
real codperation of the radi- 
cals inside the existing union. 

The miners within this un- 
ion section were very largely 
foreign, very largely radicals. 
In one blind valley toward 
the east, for instance, the 
miners were Italians, largely 
anarchists; there were many 
Slavs and Hungarians, also 
mostly radicals, in the mines 
of the main valley; and in 
any of the halls of the local 
unions of these men it would 
be dangerous for higher union 
officials even to attempt to 
appear. 

Spinner had not only a wel- 
come with these men from 
his acquaintance in the past; 
he had personal guaran- 
ties—from Frenaec to the 
anarchists; from Steinig, of 
Pittsburgh, to the Slavs. He 
had only to make confidants 
of their leaders—whom these 
foreigners follow with such blind faith—of his real and 
final plans in entering the district, and they would turn 
all their following—the membership and machinery of 
their benevolent or radical societies—into one enthusiastic 
and general agency of recruiting, sending out through the 
racial and family and society ties of their own people 
something very like the old, fast-working, chain-letter 
program of the I. W. W. job-delegate system. 

There were, however, forces not so obvious, which were 
at work in opposition. Toward the north, on the other 
frontier of the union territory, lay the solid nonunion sec- 
tion of the great companies who stood always in black, 
rigid opposition to interference in their field in any form; 
there was the state political machine, strongly affiliated 
with them; there was the at least doubtful sincerity of 
support of Spinner’s campaign on the part of certain 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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UTTY arrived at the apartment in time to 
(e share dinner with Hawksley. He had wisely 
decided to say nothing about the escapade 
of Hawksley and Kitty Conover, since it had 
terminated fort=- 
nately. Bernini 
had telegraphed 
the gist of the ad- 
venture. He could 
readily understand 
Hawksley’s part; 
but Kitty's wasn’t 
reducible to ordi- 
nary terms of ex- 
pression. The 
youngchap hadrun 
wild because his 
head still wobbled 
on his shoulders 
and because his iso- 
lation was begin- 
ning to scratch his 
nerves. But for 
Kitty to run wild 
with him offered a 
blank wall to spec- 
ulation. (As if he 
could solve the rid- 
dle when Kitty her- 
self couldnot!) So 
he determined to 
shut himself up in 
hisstudy andshuffle 
the chrysoprase. 
Something might 
come of it. Lool- 
ing backward he 
recognized the sa- 
lient; at no time 
had he been quite 
sure of Kitty. She 
seemed to be a 
combination of 
shallows and un- 
fathomable deeps. 
From the Penn- 
sylvania Station he 
had called up the 
office. Kitty had gone. Bernini informed him that Kitty 
was dining at a café on the way home. Cutty was thorough. 
He telephoned the restaurant and was advised that Miss 
Conover had reserved a table. He had forgotten to send 
down the operative who guarded Kitty atthatend. Butthe 
distance from the office to the Subway was so insignificant! 

“You are looking fit,’”’ he said across the table. 

“Ought to be off your hands by Monday. But what 
about StefaniGregor? I can’t stir, leaving him hanging on 
a peg.” 

“‘T am going into the study shortly to decide that. Head 
bother -you?”’ 

“Occasionally.” 

“Ryan easy to get along with?” 

“Rather a good sort. I say, you know, you’ve seen a 
good deal of life. Which do you consider the stronger, the 
inherited traits or environment?” 

“Environment. That is the true mold. There is good 
and bad in all of us... It is brought into prominence by the 
way we live. An angel cannot touch pitch without becom- 
ing defiled. On the other hand, the worst gutter rats in the 
world saved France.. Do you suppose that .thought will 
not always be tugging at and uplifting those who returned 
from the first Marne?’’ 

“There is hope, then, for me!” 

“Hope?” 

“Yes. You know that my f2ther, my uncle and my 
grandfather were fine scoundrels.” 

“Under their influence you would have been one too. 
But no man could live with Stefani Gregor and not absorb 
his qualities. Your environment has been Anglo-Saxon, 
where the first block in the picture is fair play. You have 
been constantly under the tutelage of a fine and lofty per- 
sonality, Gregor’s. Whatever evil traits you may have in- 
herited, they have become subject to the influences that 
have surrounded you. Take me, for instance. I was born 
in a rather puritanical atmosphere. My environments 
have always been good. Yet there lurks in me the taint of 

Macaire. Given the wrong environment, I should now 
have my picture in the rogues’ gallery.” 

vou,” 

“Yes.” 

Hawksley played with his ferk.. “If you had a daughter 


ey 


would you trust me with her? 


By MacGrat 
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‘*Johnny, Who is Olga?’’ The Question Was Irrepressible 


“Yes. Any man who can weep unashamed over the 
portrait of his mother may be trusted. Once you are out 
there in Montana you'll forget all about your paternal 
forebears.” 

Handsome beggar, thought Cutty; but evidently born 
under the opal. An inexplicable resentment against his 
guest stirred his heart. He resented his youth, his ease of 
manner, his fluency in the common tongue. He was theo- 
retically a Britisher; he thought British; approached sub- 
jects from a British point of view. A Britisher—except 
when he had that fiddle tucked under his chin. Then Cutty 
admitted he did not know what he was. Devil take him! 

There must have been something electrical in Cutty’s 
resentment, for the object of it felt it subtly, and it fired 
his own. He resented the freedom of action that had al- 
ways been denied him, resented his host’s mental and 
physical superiority. Did Cutty care for the girl or was he 
playing the-game as it had been suggested to him? Money 
and freedom. But then, it was in no sense a barter; she 
would be giving nothing, and the old beggar would be ask- 
ing nothing. His suggestion! He laughed. 

““What’s the joke?” asked Cutty, looking up from his 
coffee, which he was stirring with unnecessary vigor. 

“Tt isn’t a joke. I’m bally well twisted. I laugh now 
when I think of something tragic. I am sorry about last 
night. I was mad, I suppose,” 

“Tell me about it.” 

Cutty listened intently and smiled occasionally. Mad 
as hatters, both of them. He and Kitty couldn’t have gone 
on a romp like this, but Kitty and Hawksley could. 
Thereupon his resentment boiled up again. 

“Have you any idea why she took such a risk? Why she 
came here, knowing me to be absent?”’ 

“She spoke of a problem. I fancy it related to your ap- 
proaching marriage. She told me.” 

Cutty laid down his spoon. “I’d like to dump Your 
Highness into the middle of East River for putting that 
idea into my head. She has consented to it; and now, 
damn it, I’ve got to back out of it!’ Cutty rose and flung 
down his napkin. 

“Why?” asked the bewildered Hawksley. 

“Because there is in me the making of a first-rate scoun- 
drel, and I never should have known it if you and your 
affairs hadn’t turned up.” 


February 28,1920 


Z Cutty entered his study and slammed the door, 


Ht A leaving Hawksley prey to so many conflicting 


emotions that his’ head began to bother him. 
Back- out of.it! Why? Why should Kitty haye 
a problem to solve 
over such a mar- 
riage of conven- 
ience, and why 
should the old thor- 
oughbred want to 
back out? 

Kitty would be 
free, then? A flash 
of firesavhich sub- 
sided quickly under 
the smothering 
truth. Whatif she 
were free? He 
could not ask her 
to be his wife. Not 
because of last 
night’s madness. 
That no longer 
troubled him. She 
was the sort who 
would understand, 
if he told her. She 
had a soul big 
with understand- 
ing. It was that he 
walked in the 
shadow of death, 
and would so long 
as Karlovy was free; 
and he could not 
ask any woman to 
share that. 

He gushed back 
his chair slowly. In 
the living room he 
took the Amati 
from its case and 
began improvising, 
What the chryso- 
prase did for Cutty 
the fiddle did for 
this derelict— 
solved problems. 

He reviewed all the phases as he played. That dish of 
bacon and eggs, the resolute air of her, that popping fan! 
Allegretto. She had found him senseless on the floor. She 
had had the courage to come to his assistance. Andante 
con espressione. What had been in her mind that night 
she had taken flight from his bedroom, after having given 
him the wallet? Something like tears. What about? An 
American girl, natural, humorous and fanciful. Somehow 
he felt assured that it had not been his kisses; she had 
looked into his eyes and seen the taint. Always there, the 
beast old Stefani had chained and subdued. He knew now 
that this beast would never again lift its head. And he had 
let her go without a sign. Dolorosomente. To have gone 
through life with a woman who would have understood 
his nature. The test of her had been last night in the 
streets. His mood had been hers. Allegretto con amore. 

““Love,’’ he said, lowering the bow. 

“Love,” said Cutty, shifting his chrysoprase. There 
was no fool like an old fool. It did not serve to recall 
Molly in all her glory, to reach hither and yon for a hand- 
hold to pull him out of this morass. Molly had become an 
invisible ghost. He loved her daughter. Double sunset; 
the phenomenon of the Indian Ocean was now being en- 
acted upon his own horizon. Double sunset. 

But why should Kitty have any problem to solve? Why 
should she dodder over such a trifle as this prospective offi- 
cial marriage? It was only a joke which would legalize his 
generosity. She had sent that telegram after leaving this 
apartment. What had happened here to decide her? Had 
Hawksley fiddled? There was something the matter with 
the green stones to-night; they evoked nothing. 

He leaned back in his chair, listening, the bowl of his 
pipe touching the lapel of his coat. Music. Queer, what 
you could do with a fiddle if you knew how. Moszkowski’s 
Serenata; but the beggar was playing it like a cirge to- 
night. 

After all there was no sense in venting his-anger 0°. 
Hawksley. He was hoist by his own petard. Why not ad- | 
mit the truth? He had had a crack on the head the same 
night as Hawksley; only, he had been struck by an idea, 
often more deadly than the butt of a pistol. He would 
apologize for that roaring exit from the dining room. The 
poor friendless devil! He bent toward the green stones | 
again. 
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{n the living room Hawksley sat in a chair, the fiddle 
a'oss his knees. He understood now. The old chap was 
nlove with the girl, and was afraid of himself; couldn’t 
ris having her and letting her go. . . . A curse on 
+ drums of jeopardy! Misfortune followed their wake 
arays. The world would have been different this hour if 
>—— 

[he break in the trend of thought was caused by the en- 
tnee of Kuroki, who was followed by aman. This man 
dpped into a chair without apparently noticing*that the 
sym was already tenanted, for he never glanced toward 
Ewksley.. A haggard face, dull of eye. Kuroki bobbed 
ai vanished, but returned shortly, beckoning the stranger 
follow him into the study. 

*Coles?” cried Cutty delightedly. Here was the man 
hhad sent to negotiate for the emeralds, free. ‘‘How did 
yiescape? We’ve combed the town for you.” 

‘They had me in a room on Fifteenth Street. Once in 
avhile I got sxmething to eat. But I haven’t escaped. 
11 still a prisc.ier.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

‘Il am here as an emissary. There was nothing for me to 
d but accept the job.” 

‘Did he have the stones?” asked Cutty, without the 
st suspicion of what was coming. 

‘That I don’t know. He pretended to have them in 
oler to get mewhere he wanted me. I’ve been hungry a 
god deal because I wouldn’t talk. I’m here as a nego- 
ttor. A rotten business. I agreed because I’ve hopes 
yi ll be able to put one over on Karlovy. It’s the girl.” 

‘Kitty?” 

‘Karlov has her. 
je girl wasn’t to 
bme. Anyonein the 
gme would have 
dieas she did. Kar- 
lis bugs on politics; 
bt he’s shrewd 
ejugh at this sort of 
gne. He trapped 
t: girl because he’d 
s died her enough to 
lm what she would 
owouldnotdo. Now 
ey are not going to 
brther. They merely 
p)pose exchanging 
h:forthemanyou’ve 
bn hiding up here. 
Jere’s a taxi down- 
sirs. It will carry 
n: back to Fifteenth; 
tn it will return 
al wait. If theman 
i not at the ap- 
pinted place by mid- 
nfht—he must go in 
ts taxi—the girl will 
b carried off else- 
were, and you’ll 
nver lay eyes on her 
ain. Karlovy and his 
gag are potential as- 
sisins; all they want 
iexcuse. Until mid- 
mht they will not 
tich the girl; but 
aer midnight, God 
kows! What mes- 
sre am I to take 
kek?” 

“Do you know 
viere she is?” 

Cutty spoke with- 

at much outward 
e\otion. 
“Not the least 
lta. Whenever Kar- 
ly wanted to quiz 
rm he appeared late 
a night from some 
cher part of the 
twn. But he never 
gt much.” 

“You saw him this 
€ening?”’ 

Yes. It probably 
suck him as a fine 
Jxe to send me.” 

“And if you don’t 
£ back?” 

“The girl will be 
tken away. I’m 
Inestly afraid of the 
man. He’s too quiet 

ken. That kind of 
man always goes 


limit.” In the Semidarkness Cutty Fought for His Life. But Kitty Neither Heard Nor Saw 


“T see. Wait here.” ’ 

At Cutty’s approach Hawksley looked up apathetically. 

“Want me?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“You are pale. Anything serious?” 

“Yes. Karlov has got Kitty.” 

For a minute Hawksley did not stir. Then he got up, 
put away the Amati and came back. He was pale too. 

“T understand,” he said. ‘‘They will exchange her for 
me. Am I right?’’ 

“Yes. But you are not obliged to do anything like 
that, you know.” 

“T am ready.” 

“You give yourself up?” 

“Why not?” 

““You’re a man!”’ Cutty burst out. 

“T was brought up by one. Honestly now, could I ever 
look a white man in the face again if I didn’t give myself 
up? I did begin to believe that I might get through. But 
Fate was only playing with me. May I use your desk to 
write a line?” 

“Come with me,” said Cutty unsteadily. This was not 
the result of environment. Quiet courage of this order was 
race. No questions demanding if there wasn’t some way 
round the inevitable. Cutty’s heart glowed; the boy had 
walked into it, never to leave it. “I’m ready.” It took a 
man to say that when the sequence was death. 

“Coles,” said Cutty upon reéntering the study, ‘‘tell 
Karlov that His Highness will give himself up. He will be 
there before midnight.” 


“That’s enough for me. But if there’s the least sign 
that you’re not playing straight it wil] be all off. Two men 
will be watching that taxi and the entrance. If you appear, 
it’s good night. They told me to warn you.” 

“‘T promise not to appear.” 

Coles smiled enigmatically and reached for his hat. He 
held his hand out to Hawksley. ‘‘You’re a white man, sir.” 

“Thanks,’’ said Hawksley absently. To have it all over 
with! 

As soon as the captive Federal agent withdrew Hawks- 
ley sat down at the desk and wrote. 

“Will this hold legally?” he asked, extending out the 
written sheet to Cutty. 

Cutty saw that it was a simple will. In it Hawksley 
gave half of his possessions to Kitty and half to Stefani 
Gregor. In case the latter was dead the sum total was to 
go to Kitty. 

“T got you into a muddle; this will take you out of it. 
Karlov will kill me. I don’t know how. I am his obsession. 
He will sleep better with me off his mind. Will this hold 
legally?” 

“Yes. But why Kitty Conover, a stranger?’ 

“Ts a woman who saves your life a stranger?” 

“Well, not exactly. This is what we might call zero 
hour. I gave you a haven here not particularly because I 
was sorry for you but because I wanted those emeralds. 
Once upon a time Gregor showed them to me. Until I ex- 
amined your wallet I supposed you had smuggled in the 
stones; and that would have been fair game. But you had 
paid your way in honestly. Now what did you do to Kitty 
Conover last night 
that decided her to 
accept that fool prop- 
osition? She sent 
her acceptance after 
she left you.”’ 

“T did not know 
that. I played for 
her. She became 
music-struck, and I 
took advantage of 
it—kissed her. Then 
she told me she was 
going to marry you.” 

“And that is why 
you asked me if I 
would trust you with 
a daughter of mine?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Conscience. That 
explains this will.’ 

“No. Why did you 
accept my suggestion 
to marry her?” 

““Tomake her com- 
fortable without side- 
stepping the rules of 
convention.”’ 

“No. Because you 
love her—the way I 
do.’’ 

Cutty’s pipe slip- 
ped from his teeth. It 
did not often do that. 
He stamped out the 
embers and laid the 
pipe on the tray. 

““What makes you 
think I ldve her?” 

“What makes me 
tell you that I do?” 

“Yes, death may 
be at the end of to- 
night’s work; so I'll 
admit that I love her. 
She is like a forest 
stream, wild at cer- 
tain turns, but always 
sweet and clear. I’m 
an old fool, old enough 
to be her father. I 
loved her mother. 
Can a man love two 
women with all his 
heart, one years after 
the other?” 

“Tt is the avatar; 
she is the reincarna- 
tion of the mother. I 
understand now. 
What was a beauti- 
ful memory takes liv- 
ing form again. You 
still love the mother; 
the daughter has re- 
vived that love.” 

(Continued on 
Page 100) ° 
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Gotham and Gomorrah 


urally turns for an example in manners, morals and 

standards of living is so largely populated by homo- 
geneous European races and unassimilated Americans. 
New York sets the styles for the country, and on the whole 
sets them badly. 

Neighbor has become an almost obsolete word in New 
York. But America was built around that word, with all 
that it implies of simplicity, friendliness and helpfulness. 
It expresses the essence of democracy. So long as nothing 
higher than a back-yard fence divides boys, so long as men 
are neighbors, there are no real classes. In New York the 
man who lives in your apartment or your block is not a 
neighbor, but an object of suspicion. 

Our major troubles are almost all imported. We have 
had a protective tariff to keep Europe from ‘‘dumping”’ 
merchandise on us, but we have had free trade with her in 
cheap men and expensive ideas. Through New York, the 
real capital of America, we have imported not only the 
alien ideals of the European peasant that menace our in- 
stitutions, but also the alien ideals of the European aristo- 
erat that are no less threatening. There is a mistaken 
notion that all the trouble-breeding stuff has come to 
America in the steerage. But for every poor peasant im- 
migrant that we have educated in the ways of democracy, 
Europe has educated a rich fool American in the ways of 
aristocracy. Our reds have come from the slums and farms 
of Russia, Germany and Italy, but the foolishness that 
keeps alive the fire of their delusion has been imported 
from the courts of Britain, Germany and Russia. 

It was in New York that we set up our first ghettos, and 
our first Italian, Russian, Polish and other -ish and -an 
quarters. Before the war we were rather proud of them, 
too, and wrote them up in our Sunday supplements as 
quaint and interesting. There, too, we evolved the first 
American slums, and from them furnished texts to the 
agitators who were preaching the blessings of socialism. 
That other importation, our imitation aristocracy, with 
its imitation class distinctions, its imitation great families, 
with their imitation palaces and their very real vulgarity 
of spending and living, furnished a second chapter of texts. 
Finally, having stacked up ready to his hand a good supply 
of Old World ammunition, we imported the red to carry 


[ IS unfortunate that the city to which America nat- 


the teachings of the socialists to their logical conclusion— 
communism. 

There is, of course, a very real, fine and unostentatious 
New York that the visiting and unassimilated Americans 
who compose most of the native-born population rarely 
see, because it is not the New York of the streets, the 
hotels, the cabarets, the shops and the press. But the foot- 
loose, irresponsible, away-from-home feeling that the visi- 
tor from Detroit, Kansas City or Seattle brings with him to 
New Yorkisthe chronicstate of old New Yorkers from Reno, 
Pittsburgh and Cedar Rapids. It can hardly be anything 
else so long as half the population is just off the ship from 
the East, and the other half just off the train from the 
West; so long as the whole city loads itself into moving 
vans once a year and hunts a new camp, while a new 
crowd jumps the old residential claims; and so long as the 
great nobles of Fifth Avenue smell of paint and sometimes 
of a none too savory business past—and present. When a 
servant has been with one of these families, man and 
boy for six months, he is an old family retainer and is re- 
membered in ole Miss’ will, 

It is this unstable and irresponsible New York that the 
horde of visitors, many of them leaders in their own cities 
and towns, see and take back home with them, until a 
large part of the country has adopted about everything 
cheap and meretricious that the metropolis has to offer, 
from its Castile-soap pillared hotels to its bogus aristocracy, 
from the ouija board to parlor bolshevism. 

The instability and irresponsibility that are character- 
istic of this New York are rapidly becoming national 
traits. We live on newspaper cocktails and when one be- 
gins to die down the barkeeps of the dailies shake up an- 
other for us. We are in a constant state of hysteria or 
collapse over something. We seem unable to concentrate 
on any idea long enough to grasp it, on any problem long 
enough to solve it, or to stay with any task long enough 
to finish it. We have neither time nor inclination to go to 
the root of anything, base a judgment on the plain facts and 
then enforce it. We live on the latest sensations and ex- 
haust ourselves with superficial emotions. We are always 
raising someone high on a lath-and-plaster pedestal, cheer- 
ing and worshiping him for seven days, and then casting 
him down seven times. And if that does not break his 


head and his heart we cast him down seventy. times seven:-~ 


We are thorough only in the destruction of our idols. 

Press, politicians and people are off every few days like 
a pack of hounds after a fox, with a yell and a come along 
boys. They last until a rabbit crosses the trail, and then 
they forget all about the fox and are off in full cry on the 
new scent. And night after night since the armistice we 
have seen the pack come home, chicken feathers on their 
chops, tongues lolling out, tails between their legs, having 
accomplished nothing except a little more mischief. 

This fever for sensation, this inability to plod along with 
a plain worth-while idea to the finish, this hysterical action 
with its reckless reaction is steadily growing. We rendered 
unto Dewey the honors of a Cesar, and laughed him back 
into obscurity when he took us at our professions and as- 
pired to the Presidency; we were ready to take the shirts 
off our backs to help during the war, and now we are trying 
to steal the shirts off the backs of one another; we cried 
ourselves blind when our boys went to France, cheered 
ourselves hoarse when the first of them got back, and now 
we are bored at the sight of a uniform. Last month we 
were for shooting reds on sight and now we are in danger 


of gathering them up in our arms with maudlin sobs over 


their persecution at our hands. We talk passionately about 
the machine politicians, and then vote for anyone they 
hand us, stand for anything they do to us. 

Extremes of hysteria never meet on the high safe middle 
ground of common sense. But the middle ground is being 
occupied by a majority of disgusted and determined 
Americans—disgusted with jumping-jack leadership, 
mountebank politicians and incompetents in office; de- 
termined to go through and to get sane informed legislators 
and competent businesslike executives who have the prac- 
tical knowledge of affairs on which to base sound laws, and 
the courage to enforce them against big business, little 
business, labor, communist or anyone else who wants to 
run America to suit himself and to loot it for himself, 
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Being an example is a serious responsibility. New Yor 
did not make the national temperament, but she has ha. 
a lot to do with developing and shaping it. She has bee 
imposing her standards on the country, and of recent yea; 
they have not been good enough or American enough, 

The New Yorker boasts to the provinces that a play mu: 
be a Broadway success before it can hope to go on th 
road—by. which he means the rest of America—but ths 
is nothing to be proud of so long as two-thirds of th 
Broadway shows are mediocre or, positively rotten. H. 
brags of Gotham’s preéminence in the world of finance 
but that is nothing to be proud of so long as much of th 
country’s financial crookedness centers there and much « 
its skullduggery originates there. He beats his breast an 
calls on us to admire the bigness of his city and the highe: 
buildings in the world, but that is nothing to be proud ¢ 
so long as her taxes are as high as her buildings and he 
government fairly poor. And finally he boasts himse 
of her wealth and her palaces, but so long as she set 
an example of indecent waste and profligate spending h 
might better keep silent. 

New Yorkers will tell you that their city is no wors 
than other big capitals, no worse in proportion to size tha 
a thousand other cities and towns throughout the country 
but it is her job to be better, to be our good and not ou 
horrible example. It is time for her to stop bunking her 
self about herself and to come clean. She can be the big 
gest force in America for right thinking and right living 
Whether she wants to or intends to, she more or less key 
the country. 

New York has the foundations laid, the men and the in 
stitutions on the ground with which to build a might; 
pride, but the shoddy and the sensational have the uppe 
hand and are picketing the job. For the present we rube 
from the provinces, who go to Gotham for to see and t 
admire, must remember that a good deal of what we se 
and hear and read is far from admirable and best left be 
hind when we start back to Gomorrah. 

The alternative to setting an example is being made ai 
example of. The ruthless, the insolent, the idle, the waste 
ful, the greedy and the extravagant are a living daily ser 
mon against themselves and are working ceaselessly fo 
their own downfall. If only for purely selfish reasons the’ 
should look to themselves,-their.ways.and. their habits.. I’ 


their actions reacted on none but themselves they could b 


safely left to work out their own damnation, but beeaus 
the single shot of a fanatic may bring on a world war; be 
cause the paranoia of an individual may cost ten millio 
lives and a century of civilization; because the greed of on 
set of men or the ruthlessness of another may freeze 0 
starve a nation, the more sober and fair-minded majorit 
must mend the ways of the minority for them, if they wil 
not do the job themselves. Power cannot be tolerated ii 
the hands of those who abuse it; or wealth in the hands 0: 
those who wallow in it. 

Unless capital first sets an example of fairness and jis 
tice to labor it cannot decently ask for either from th 
workingman. Until the rich set an example of sane ant 
moderate living their thrift sermons to the poor are bot! 
insolent and asinine. Example as well as initiative mus 
come from above. The claim that is made by brains to: 
larger share of the rewards of an enterprise cannot be justi’ 
fied unless those brains are used in the sharing and thi 
spending, as well as the making of money. | 

It was a New York man who started out to preach th: 
simple life from the end of a private car; it was a Nev 
York woman who went to a meeting of working girls int 
ten-thousand-dollar limousine and a thirty-thousand-dollai 
sable coat. Her subject was Contentment. Extreme im 
stances, of course, but too many people who are preaching 
thrift and careful living and inveighing agua high wage: - 


wages, trebled prices and quadrupled dividends h aS NC 
standing against the labor agitator. The man who 
building a pretentious show place is a joke to those to 
he counsels thrift, but it is a bad joke for the majori 
are behaving sanely and who are punished in the € 
his sins of spending and silly self-aggrandizement. 

There was a period of sacrifice and self-denial during tht 
war that many people heralded as the beginning of a ‘nen 


| 
| 
fall 
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», Of course it could not last. It was keyed too high. 
Tere was the usual hysteria in our effort, and character- 
scally we have fallen like Lucifer and landed among the 
ys. From giving to anybody who held out his hand, from 
sing out any sum that was demanded for any purpose, 
Ad, indifferent or swindling, we reacted until it became 
,.d to raise money for anybody or anything. Of course 
y are finally swinging back to a sane middle ground of 
»dent giving, but in the name of all that is sensible why 
~'t we start there in all our affairs and stay right there 
che finish? 

lven now as we waste and profiteer, the harsh gruff 
«ce of common sense is telling us that we are making 
es of ourselves, and sanity is pointing to the middle 
sand of moderation that lies between radicalism and re- 
«on. Will we have sense enough to go there direct, 
ynout first passing through a period of needless reaction, 
exeless strikes and hard times? The answer lies not only 
yo capital but with capital’s wife. He sets the styles in 
“.ing and she sets the styles in spending. 

ot’s wife looked back, but Mr. Lot left town against 
iwill, so it was really fifty-fifty. And one of the hopeful 
iis of the situation to-day is that for every woman who 
s»oking back there are hundreds looking ahead and pre- 
xing to be good citizens. But until Gotham sets better 
tes for the country, they would better look elsewhere 
otheir models to copy or take the Fifth Avenue extremes 
1) grano salis. If New York will not set an example for 
country the provinces must try to set one for New York. 
3 boring from without, Gotham might be Americanized 
+ assimilated. 


itroducing the Unshrunken Dollar 


\{UCH is said and written to-day concerning the 
UL shrinking dollar—the dollar which has wizened and 
<e down to one-half or one-third of its former size. 
*m Europe and America, from Asia and the islands of 
{ sea comes the same wild cry of mourning and re- 
1: and desire for the full-sized dollar that used to be. 

‘his is written to call favorable attention to what 
srobably the one guaranteed unshrunken dollar in 

} world at the present time. That is the dollar 


which now and to-day you save and invest! The dollar, 
in other words, which becomes capital. 

This dollar, in a way, is a singular affair. If you take it 
in your hand at any given time it will apparently be in- 
distinguishable from the common garden dollar which is 
to be spent for eggs, beefsteak, silk shirts and player 
pianos. And yet, by the simple act of converting it into 
an investment, you find you can get in rental for it some 
fifty per cent more in terms of other dollars than before the 
war. In other words, it has become fifty per cent more 


, valuable than the other dollar which it so much resembles. 


Superficially this thing seems strange. There is, how- 
ever, nothing miraculous about it, of course. It is simply 
the workings of our old economic friend, the law of supply 
and demand again. A saved dollar is valuable merely be 
cause the demand so far exceeds the supply—because we 
save so mighty few to-day; and we have shot away and 
burned away so many billions of these saved dollars of 
capital in the past five years. 

The ordinary garden unsaved dollar, on the other hand, 
grows less and less valuable, because the supply so far 
exceeds the demand; the most conspicuous and uniformly 
active manufacturing industry in the world to-day appar- 
ently being the dollar factories of various kinds—ranging 
in type and location from the printing establishments of 
the economically free in Moscow and Petrograd to the 
credit plants in New York and London. 

So this dollar we are now advocating—the dollar of 
saved capital—may well be taken up and put into circula- 
tion by every sane man and woman to-day. It isa patriotic 
duty to do this, scarcely less than it was during the war; 
and it is also, for a variety of obvious reasons, the height of 
self-interest in present circumstances—for the great major- 
ity of us, at least, who do not happen to be war millionaires. 
We might possibly need a dollar of this kind sometime 
later. And the returns to be had for it to-day are in all 
human probability much greater than can be gotten five 


and ten years from now. 
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Yet having accomplished this modern miracle—having 
saved a dollar, made it capital, and started it on its new 
life—its maker and creator may well be sure of one thing 
more: That it finds its way where it belongs—that is, into 
an investment and not a wildcat speculation. 


Does History Repeat? 


T IS of current interest and value to quote the following 
extract from our contemporary, the old and respected 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of New York: 


The injury to commerce growing out of this seven years 
of ceaseless hostilities is incalculable. An immense propor- 
tion of the population of the civilized world has been kept 
under arms, and literally millions have been slaughtered 
or so disabled as to become a burthen to the community. 
While production has been curtailed to a very material 
extent through this severe thinning of the ranks of produc- 
ers, and industry has been diverted to the construction of 
stupendous navies and the production of a thousand new 
appliances of warfare, national debts have been augmented 
and the burthens of taxation made more ‘oppressive. The 
fact to be most prominently noted in connection with these 
causes is that they have very largely reduced the propor- 
tion of producers to consumers in both thé Old World and 
the New. The natural result of this condition of things 
would be to exact an increased amount of labor from those 
laborers who remain, and to compel some to be producers 
who had been nonproducers. Most unfortunately, how- 
ever, the former of these results has not been realized. By 
one of those perverse freaks which often deprive society 
of a much needed relief, the working classes have organized 
influential combinations for exacting unnecessarily high 
wages, and, still worse, for the curtailing of the hours of 
labor; so that factitious restrictions have been imposed 
upon production, and the cost of products has been un- 
necessarily increased. 


The fitness of this comment upon existing affairs is at 
once recognizable; but to those who have noticed a slight 
discrepancy in its opening sentence it may be well to 
state now that the date of printing was August 1, 1868. 

To complete the quotation—as bearing on the much 
discussed question, Does History Repeat Itself? 

“The inactivity of trade experienced throughout 
the United States is but a counterpart of what exists 
in nearly every commercial country. A deep-rooted 
depression has set in everywhere, enterprise being 
held in check and prosperity a rare exception.” 

But does history ever really repeat itself? That is 
a very nice question, and quite a complex one. 
Whether it does or not, for example, depends to some 
extent at least on the ability of the generation mak- 

ing current history to read and understand the earlier 
history which it is in danger of repeating. 
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| Al Scene From the Moving=:Picture Production of The Copperhead 


High Finance in Play Production 


‘if \HE other day I ate my lunch with an author who has 
written a number of successful plays and who has 
scored his biggest success in a new show that is just 

now making a great hit in a Broadway theater. Only a 
few years ago this young man was earning sixty dollars a 
week writing advertisements for a business paper. I[remem- 
ber that during these earlier years of his career his mind 
was constantly set on writing a play and he was devoting 
practically all of his spare time to a thorough study of the 
essentials of play writing. He believed that his particular 
forte was comedy, and even in those days when he had 
nothing more material than mere hope on which to base 
his dreams he had already collected and pasted in a scrap- 
book more than thirty thousand jokes and humorous 
stories. In other words, here was a young man who was 
building for his future. In my conversation with him the 
other day he mentioned by way of passing that his roy- 
alty on his new play this winter was amounting to some- 
thing like one thousand dollars a week. 

Play writing and play producing are two businesses that 
are accompanied by unusual hazards. As a general thing 
the entire future of every production depends upon the 
character of its reception in a New York theater. If the 
metropolitan critics are unanimous in their approval of a 
new piece the play is then likely to have a long run in 
New York and be good for two or three years on the road. 
There have been exceptions to this rule, however, and 
within recent years two or three plays received splendid 
notices from all the critics and yet failed to make good. 
This is in line with the idea that a play must be written to 
please the masses and will not be successful if it is built to 
satisfy only a certain class. 

The reverse of this situation is also true. A number of 
plays have been severely panned by the critics and yet 
have made large profits for the authors and producers. 
Years ago The Lion and the Mouse was roundly censured 
and still became a great favorite. Only a little more than 
a year ago the show East is West received adverse criticism 
in New York, and yet the show had one of the longest 
runs on Broadway that has been recorded in recent years. 

Sometimes it occurs that an author or a producer con- 
tinues to have faith in his play after it has been criticized, 
and tries to make it score by adopting a policy of wide 
advertising. Such an instance occurred in New York 
early this winter and only proved that no play can be 
forced on a public that does not care for it. It is for this 


reason that on the opening night in New York the 
producer of a play makes rather elaborate arrangements to 
catch the expressions or comments of the audience. In 
getting his line on the true reception of the play he often 
has all of the ushers and many of his friends quickly mix 
through the audience at the drop of the final curtain, and a 
few minutes later all of these friendly spies are called 
together and their observations are compared. If it is 
found that the audience has been wholly pleased and that 
there have been practically no unfavorable criticisms the 
producer and author may go home content in the belief 
that the play will get across. As one producer told me: 
“The only thing in the world that will keep the house 
filled and the play going is the word-of-mouth advertising 
that comes from a pleased audience. Unanimous approval 
of the critics can fill the house for a week or so, but it’s the 
fellow who sees the show and likes it that really counts.” 

The remuneration that an author receives for writing a 
play depends to a large extent upon his reputation. The 
fellow who has never had one of his plays produced is 
usually glad to get his initial effort across at whatever 
terms are offered him. As a general rule, however, the 
author’s royalty is arranged on a sliding scale. What may 
be called the standard remuneration is five per cent for the 
first five thousand dollars of gross business, seven and a 
half per cent of the next two thousand dollars and ten per 
cent of all over seven thousand dollars. In the case of an 
author who has written several phenomenal successes this 
playwright’s contract with the producer may call for a 
royalty averaging as high as a straight ten per cent on the 
weekly gross receipts. It is safe to say that such a re- 
muneration is the maximum author’s payment except in 
the case of a great foreign success that is brought to this 
country from Europe. 

In the preceding paragraph I have referred to straight 
plays such as comedies and dramas and not to musical 
shows. In the case of a musical play the producer gen- 
erally figures that he can’t pay more than six per cent of 
the gross receipts to the authors of the piece. The reason 
for this stand on the part of the manager is due to the 
large expenses incurred in maintaining a big chorus and an 
augmented orchestra. In such a case if one man writes the 
book, another fellow writes the lyrics and still a third man 
composes the music the six per cent royalty has to be 
divided among all three of these authors. It is true, how- 
ever, that even in musical shows larger royalties are 
granted to playwrights who have already established a 
wide reputation. As a counter to the lower royalties it is 


safe to assume that the musical show if a success will play ) 
a much larger business than an ordinary comedy or drar} 
A play of the latter type doing a business of thirteen thi: 
sand dollars a week would make as much money for } 
producer as a musical play doing a business of twen> 
three thousand dollars a week. | 
If a drama proves to be a failure and the manager |} 
purchased all the rights for the piece he can now frequen / 
sell his failure to the picture companies for more that} 
has cost him to produce the play. One comedy ti 
played for several months in New York last year cost '» 
producer six thousand dollars to stage. A musical sh} 
that is now running under this same management ci 
sixty thousand dollars before the curtain went up on” 
first night. It is further true that the producer cannot | 
his musical play to the motion-picture companies. As) 
the salaries of actors at the present time in legitim? 
plays, these will run from one hundred and fifty to fifti! 
hundred dollars a week for each principal. In the musi! 
play just referred to the leading man gets one thous¢' 
dollars a week plus a small percentage of the profits. ! 
In New York City the general rule is for the ownet’ 
the theater to get fifty per cent and the producer of | 
play to get fifty per cent of the gross receipts. On | 
road this division of the gross business differs considera / 
according to locality. In most theaters in New York al 
Chicago the owner reserves the right to order the show '} 
on two weeks’ notice if the receipts fall below twelve thi: 
sand dollars a week. The public this winter has appea | 
to be so amusement hungry that producers of plays he? 
been offering almost any terms to get a booking in a N/ 
York playhouse. In some cases the managers have offe 
as much as a twenty-five-per-cent interest in the play. 
The minute a new show gets a New York booking '? 
scouts of the ticket speculators in New York get busy! 
the road and attend the preliminary performances 
show while the piece is being tried out in near-by 
what is known as its dogging trip. As soon as the spect, 
tors come to the conclusion that the show will be P 
in the metropolis word is passed to the New Yor i 
of these ticket agencies and the agency manage | 
to the offices of the producer of the play and 4 
the purchase of seats. If the theatrical mana) 
certain that the show will prove 4 success he will | 
compel the ticket agencies to purchase at leas It 
weeks’ supply of seats. Smith will get fifty seats 2? 
Jones will get, say, sixty seats; and other speculators 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The sure way to get quality 


Campbell’s means Quality. It means good 
| beans to the whole nation. Campbell’s reputation 
is your guarantee. Millions of housewives buy 
Campbell’s Beans because they trust the 
Campbell’s label. They know from experience 
| that Campbell’s are beans of the finest 
quality, thoroughly and _ skillfully cooked, 
| delightfully flavored, wholesome and _ nutritious. 
Buy Campbell’s. 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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(Continued from 
Page 30) 
receive similar allot- 
ments in proportion 
to the size of their 
clientéle. In musi- 
cal shows the usual 
plan in New York is 
for the manager to 
sell the ticket agen- 
cies the first fifteen 
rows and in dra- 
maticshows the first 
ten rows of the or- 
chestra are so dis- 

posed of. 

This ticket- 
speculating business 
has grown from a 
small beginning to 
such an important 
enterprise that the 
ticket agencies are 
now practically 
financing the ma- 
jority of the suc- 
cessful New York 
plays. So-called 
New York society 
never buys its tick- 
ets at the box office 
but pays its theater 
bills by the month. 
One show that is 
making quite a suc- 
cess in the nation’s 
biggest city at the 
present time is now owned one hundred per cent by a ticket 
speculator who bought in heavily when the play first started 
and later had an argument with the producer that resulted 
in the speculator buying the show outright. New York 
theatrical producers, knowing the desires and habits of the 
playgoers of the big town so well, have adopted a policy 
of expediency rather than ethics in the handling of theater 
tickets. 

In some cases where a show is not such a pronounced 
success the producer of the play cannot make his own 
terms with the ticket agencies and in such a case the 
speculators get allotments of tickets on terms that permit 
the agencies to return half of the tickets they take in case 
they are unable to dispose of them. These tickets are re- 
turned at about seven-thirty on the evening of the per- 
formance and it is for this reason that a man may go to the 
theater at seven o’clock and be unable to get a good seat, 
though if he goes again at eight o’clock he may likely pro- 
cure a seat in one of the front rows of the house. 

The cut-rate ticket agency had its origin years ago when 
the publicity agents of the theaters gave tickets to the 
proprietors of cigar stores, saloons, and so on, for the 
privilege of posting lithographs in the windows and on 
the walls. These tickets were frequently disposed of by the 
recipients to speculators at low prices and were sold by 
these same ticket scalpers at a small profit. Later the cut- 
rate man made his proposition to the manager on the basis 
that no one wants to sit in the last row or go above the 
main floor of the theater. A little later the big ticket 
agencies and the cut-rate speculator married up and the 
alliance has seemingly proved profitable for both of them. 
The big agency holding the bulk of the tickets for a theater 
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Constructing a Street Scene in Venice in a Motion:Picture Studio 


The Grand Promenade of the New Capitol Theater 


will often find that the business on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday is very good, but that on Thursday night there 
are a couple of big openings or some important event occurs 
and the demand for tickets falls off. In such a case the 
cut-rate man is called upon to dispose of the seats for 
which there is a small demand. Bad weather will often 
have a similar effect upon the attendance at a theater. 

In the foregoing I have referred exclusively to what are 
called legitimate plays and so far as ticket speculating is 
concerned have touched on a practice that is universal 
only in such cities as New York and Chicago.- Before end- 
ing this little discussion I want to devote a few words to 
the writing of stories for photo plays. The basic thought 
in the matter is that every story should be viewed in the 
light of its having four dimensions. First, there is se- 
rialization. The story can be run in some magazine if 
acceptable and the author receives remuneration in pro- 
portion to the rates that the magazine pays for such work. 
Second, there is novelization and the author has a chance 
to try and get a book company to publish his story. Third, 
there is dramatization, for which rights the author is paid 
in the way and on the terms already outlined in this 
article. Fourth, there is picturization and this is the one 
dimension of a story that I want to touch upon. 

The motion-picture producers consider that a story is 
more valuable to them if it has already passed through the 
three dimensions above mentioned. If-it has been pub- 
lished, produced as a novel and featured as a play then 
surely the piece needs no further introduction to the public. 
Though I know of one man who is writing original stories 
for the screen and is getting something like twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year out of his effort, it may be stated 
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as a general re 
that at the pres} 
time the writing f 
original moti. 
picture stories is + 
a paying work. ¢ 
is likely that ¢ 
future will deye, 
an independent 
for the many 
woman who is y- 
ing to make a ec; - 
ful study of 2 
possible market ; | 
devote time to 2 
preparation of or - 
nal screen stor, 
In fact, the moti - 
picture producs 
are looking forw j 
to the time w); 
the process will » 
reversed and ‘2 
fourth dimensioy { 
a story as outli)] 
above will cos 
first. In otlr 
words, they say t t 
the story will 2 
produced as a }- 
ture or a play :1 
will later be p- 
lished by one of 2 
country’s lead» 
magazines, 

As to the rer - 
neration that 1 
author receives for his story which is to be used as a feat » 
picture, the average payment will vary from five hundre: 
two thousand dollars. The man who purchases the sto s 
for one of the largest motion-picture companies tells 2 
that their average payments for stories run from one th- 
sand to twelve hundred dollars. This expert informs e 
that the author of the story does not have to know a - 
thing at all concerning the technic of picture producti. 
It is not necessary that he should ever have heard of 
terms fade-in, fade-outs, dissolves or close-ups. Each }- 
ture company has a large staff of rewriters who undert ¢ 
the task of whipping a manuscript into proper shape r 
picturization. In this connection it may be interesting; 0 
mention that the scenario editor of the film company of 1 
has a more difficult task to sell the story to his own prod |- 
ing department than the author has to sell the composil 1 
to the editor himself. By this I do not mean that ¢ 
editor purchases the story and then gets stuck with it) 
his hands, but I do intend to convey that the editor haj 9 
make sure that the directors of the producing departm t 
are willing to undertake the casting of the story and t t 
the cost will not be too great before he can safely acc t 
the narrative from the author. : 

That there is a dearth of good stories for the makin; { 
good motion pictures is a fact that is well known and g- 
erally acknowledged. Most of the picture companies h e 
about used up all of the old stories and plays that coulce 
revamped and manufactured into feature pictures. 1 
this reason the big film companies are now obliged? 
depend more and more on current material. I am ti 
that every story in every reputable magazine in ? 
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We would like to have every car-owner in America 
remember the simple fact that — 


Republic Tires do last longer. 


You can forget that it is Prodium Rubber that makes 
them last longer. 


You can forget that this rubber wears down very 
slowly and very evenly, as tempered steel wears down. 


You can even forget that you literally have to make 
a car Skid if it rides on Staggard Treads. 


If all car owners would remember, every time they 
buy tires, that Republics do last longer, and act 
accordingly, their annual savings in car up-keep 
would mount to surprising figures. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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country is carefully analyzed within two or three days 
immediately following its appearance. Wherever a tale 
possesses possibilities of picturization the author is ap- 
proached for the right to adapt his story for the screen. 

With better stories and improved mechanical devices 
should also come one further improvement: All pictures 
should be handled strictly on their merits. At present 
good pictures are not permitted to run in the big houses 
any longer than the poor ones, even though they are play- 
ing to capacity. This plan provides no incentive for the 
highest class of motion-picture work. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


N NEW YORK CITY alone there are two hundred and 

seventy first-class theaters, not counting those devoted 
exclusively to movies, which entertain about eight million 
people each week during the season. 
There are eighteen thousand motion- 
picture theaters in the United States 
with an aggregate daily attendance 
of more than twenty million people. 
The theatrical business is an industry 
with a total money turnover greater 
than that of any other business on 
earth. The people of the country 
know very little concerning the mag- 
nitude of the amusement industry, 
because it is made up of a great 
number of small units that cater to 
the convenience and recreation 
whims of the public rather than to 
their economic necessities. 

The legitimate playhouse in one 
form or another is as old as the ages. 
As most people know, the marvelous 
development of this generation is the 
motion picture, which phase of the 
theatrical business in a very few years 
has overshadowed the legitimate 
branch of the industry. The wonder- 
ful progress of the movies is best 
realized when we remember that it 
was only as far back as the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893 that the first 
moving-picture machine was ex- 
hibited. The first motion-picture 
apparatus came in the form of a 
kinetoscope invented by Thomas A. 
Edison. This machine presented pic- 
tures to the eye at the rate of about 
sixteen a second, at which speed the 
average eye fails to distinguish any 
break in the continuity of motion. 
Along about this same time an 
American photographer in France in 
attempting to decide a wager concern- 
ing the correctness of a painting 
illustrating a horse race set a num- 
ber of cameras round a track and in 
this way procured a fairly compre- 
hensive moving picture of a horse 
running at full speed. Shortly after 
this certain English experimenters 
made a couple of moving pictures, 
one showing the surface movement 
of the English Channel and the other 
representing a bootblack at work. 

The first motion pictures to be 

shown here in the United States came 
from France, but these productions 
flickered so badly that they were used 
by managers in vaudeville houses to 
chase out the crowd and make way 
for a new audience waiting to see a second performance. 
Before long, however, the motion-picture business passed 
out of the speculative era and the possibilities of this new 
form of enterprise became evident to large financial 
interests. 
; Though the nationals of all leading nations are to-day 
interested in producing films for amusement and industrial 
purposes, the United States is fast developing a world 
monopoly of the business due to three things: Control of 
raw materials; ownership of valuable patents such as the 
perforations in the celluloid ribbon, which permits this 
ribbon to move easily and uniformly over a sprocket wheel; 
and a better’ understanding of the psychology of races, 
which renders it possible for American producers to show 
successfully their pictures in other countries. Very few 
pictures from abroad have roused any large amount of 
interest here in the United States. 

On the other hand American films are in demand 
throughout the world. : 

The price of a motion picture does not depend upon its 
length or cost, but rather on the vogue of the picture. 
The average or standard picture designed to run in a first- 
class house-usually consists of six or seven reels, 
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The matter of preparing a motion picture for final pres- 
entation entails very much the same kind of work as is 
undertaken by an author who writes a novel or a play. 
In both cases it frequently occurs that the original draft is 
severely edited and largely condensed. One of the most 
famous pictures that have been turned out in recent years 
in its original form contained 260,000 feet of ‘film. The 
editors employed by this manufacturer cut this picture so 
greatly that in its final form the picture totaled less than 
7000 feet in length. Another picture that enjoyed a 
national circulation was cut from 110,000 feet to 9800 feet. 
Even after such pictures are condensed so as to eliminate 
all irrelevant scenes it will very likely occur that this same 
film will be further reduced by the exhibitor who proposes 
to show it in his own theater. Those scenes that are cut 
out by such an exhibitor are again carefully replaced when 
the picture has finished its local run and is returned to the 
manufacturer for further circulation. Only a few weeks 
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Boxes in the Capitol Theater 


ago at one of the big New York picture houses a film 
showing one of the greatest stars in America was cut from 
8000 feet to 6400 feet before its local presentation. 

The amount of money that is frequently expended in the 
making of a motion picture, after allowing for a normal 
amount of lies and exaggerations, is quite stupendous. It 
is not to be wondered at therefore that the producer is 
willing to spend considerable more money in getting the 
picture properly started through having it appear pref- 
erably in one of the big Broadway houses in New York 
City. If such a presentation can be procured for his film 
the picture may be considered safely on its way to most of 
the leading movie theaters throughout the land. Only 
a short time ago one of the largest film manufacturing 
companies succeeded in getting a new picture into a biz 
New York theater. The manufacturer was very desirous 
of having the local exhibitor hold the picture over for a 
second week’s showing. As an inducement to bring about 
this desired end the big film company offered the local 
management $5000 for advertising purposes to be ex- 
pended during the second week. It is also a fact that the 
big New York house will often get a new picture ata very 
low rental, which results from the producer’s anxiety to 
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have the picture start forth backed by a New York rep 
tation. This doesn’t mean that New Yorkers are the or, 
people who are able to judge the real value of a moti’ 
picture, but it is true that in both the legitimate field a 
the movie industry a successful metropolitan premier y, 
carry a play or a picture to the far ends of the land. 

The picture industry is based largely on a policy | 
judicious extravagance. There is no better example of t! 
truth of this assertion than the story of the new thea) 
only recently completed on a Broadway corner in Ni 
York. Here we have a playhouse that is larger than a) 
other theater in the world, seating fifty-four hundr 
people. The site on which the building is erected has 
value of $3,000,000. The entrance and lobby of ¢) 
theater is in itself large enough to house the average fir 
class playhouse. The orchestra floor seats twenty-sey 
hundred and fifty people, while the great balcony, built; 
the cantilever system without a single supporting colum 
has a seating capacity almost equ 
to that of the orchestra. There is | 
gallery. The architectural plan a) 
decorative treatment of the interi| 
of the house combine to eliming 
the sense of space that has be 
found objectionable in many lar 
opera houses. The roof is support 
by eleven trusses, each of on 
hundred-and-twenty-foot spa 
More than eleven hundred tons 
steel were employed in the constr 
tion of the building. The complet 
theater cost more than $2,000,0/ 
exclusive of the plot on which it 
built. 

The organ that was built into t], 
theater is the largest instrument th 
has ever been turned out by afamo 
firm of American manufacturers. 
is so tremendous in size that it w 
delivered in installments of earlo 
lots. The organ chambers are sit 
ated over the boxes just in front 
the proscenium arch on either side 
the theater and the two divisions ¢ 
separated by about one hundred fe 
This arrangement makes possil 
beautiful antiphonal effects seld¢ 
heard in theaters. More than 15,0 
square feet of lumber were used | 
making the wood pipes for this orgé 
The smallest pipe is about the size 
a lead pencil, while the largest wou 
easily contain 135,000 of the smal 
pipes. 

The heating and ventilating of 
enormous playhouse of this kind i: 
problem of much importance. 
the case of this particular theater t 
radiators distributed throughout t 
house are concealed in recesses 2 
the system is so perfectly adjust 
that the variation in temperati 
between any two points inside t 
building is never more than two ( 
grees, which is an unusual result 
obtain in heating such a large . 
closed space. The ventilating pla 
is located in a large fan chamber 
the roof just in front of the pros 
nium arch. Centrifugal fans dri 
the air into the theater through lar 
ornamental grilles in the ceili: 
Other fans of the same type exhat 
a similar amount of air, withdraw! 
it through mushroom openings unc 
the seats"on the main floor and through similar openip 
in the balcony. About thirty cubic feet of air is suppli 
and exhausted per person each minute, which is said 
be a greater amount of air than has ever before been us 
in theater ventilation. Immense air heaters are provid 
in the fan chambers to warm the incoming air. 

One unusual feature of this system is the separate c( 
trol of the temperature of the air supplies for the mé 
floor and the balcony. Thermostats are used for tl 
purpose. As a further help in the control of temperatt 
long-distance recording thermometers are provided so th: 
the engineer in the engine room may be informed 2s | 
temperature conditions in all parts of the theater 4 
govern the operation of the ventilating plant according | 
This plan of bringing all the cold air during the win' 
months in through the ceiling eliminates draughts. It) 
probable that during the warm months of the year t) 
system will be reversed and the fresh air will be brought 
through the floor. No system of humidification 18 US¢ 
for the reason that the engineers figure that the gr¢ 
audience present in the house furnishes sufficient moist, 
to the atmosphere. It is estimated that each person 81\ 

(Conctuded on Page 99) 
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Clothes 
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Trade Mark Regi stered 


Good clothes sense 


Some men are tempted to try buying clothes at or near the price 
they used to pay. They are shooting at the wrong mark. They will 
soon enough find out that the value isn’t there. Good clothes just can’t 
cost less than Styleplus these days. Conditions will not permit it. 


Styleplus Clothes were nationally famous long before the present 
high price wave and are more popular today than ever before. They are 
in a class by themselves— stylish, all-wool clothes, guaranteed to give 
splendid service and priced well inside “the medium range.” 

Only known quality can be guaranteed. Styleplus prices are known. 
We attach a sealed price-ticket to the sleeve of every garment. Guar- 
anteed quality at known price. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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ert, stood grandly near camp. In the 

background were a few stunted mes- 
quite trees. A yucca held high its stalks of 
bloom and somewhere near by among the 
silky-yellow bloom and thorny lobes of 
prickly pear a cactus wren had her nest. 
T was alone on the desert. The night was 
too balmy for a camp fire and happy and 
hatless | walked round near my sleeping 
bag, looking at the thickly sown stars in the 
strangely low-hung sky and listening to 
each merry outburst of the desert coyotes. 

A precipitous peak rose, barren and deso- 
late, to the east of camp. There was not a 
cloud in the sky and the dry wash which 
came down from the heights did not seem 
to have felt water for years. When the air 
grew chilly I laid my sleeping bag on the 
dry wash and crawled in, wondering if it 
ever rained on the desert. I had read of 
cactus and mirages, but I had never heard 
of desert cloudbursts. Camping beneath 
a cracked and condemned reservoir dam 
would have been less perilous than the 
place I had selected for my sleeping bag. 

I was awakened toward morning by a 
rumble, a slight trembling of the earth. It 
roared louder and I made haste to get out 
of my sleeping bag, for if there was to be an 
earthquake exhibition in the desert I must 
see it. A black, broken wall of water was 
rolling down upon me from the peak slope 
above. Grabbing my outfit I rushed for a 
near-by rock pile. 

The water with rush and roar was sweep- 
ing over and round the rock pile as I 
climbed the top of it. A deep black-yellow 
flood tore roaring by. The water rose knee- 
deep. Though infrequent, these brief local 
desert storms arrive with a rush, and burst 
with terrific violence. In a short time the 
flood was gone and the sky clear. The 
flood was mostly rocky débris. There was 
more solid than liquid. It was an earthy 
avalanche—a fluent landslide, mostly gravel, 
sand and bowlders. Water had given these 
lubrication and ball bearings. Liquid meas- 
ure is not the medium for measuring desert 
floods. 


A CLUSTER of palms, flags of the des- 


After the Cloudburst 


Trainloads of débris were rushed down 
the slopes and my camp ground was torn 
to pieces. One side of the old dry wash 
was ripped out to the depth of from eight 
to seventeen feet. My palm trees were 
uprooted and lay junked a quarter of a 
mile out on the flat desert. Trees, shrubs 
and cactus were uprooted that had not 
been uprooted before. One uprooted mes- 
quite tree had roots enough to equip a 
whole flotilla of long-armed octopuses. 
Though less than sixteen feet high, its root 
system was ample for the ordinary grove. 
But desert plant life must have specialized 
roots. Its taproot, though a yard or so of 
the tip was broken off in the ground, was 
twenty-one feet long. I cut this off be- 
neath the trunk, stood the tree up and 
strung out its outreaching roots. These 
were from forty-one to seventy-three feet 
long. Had I been able to stand this mes- 
quite in the pitcher’s box its radiating 
roots would have overrun all the bases and 
the long root over home plate would have 
reached beyond far enough to have been 
an entangling snake for both the catcher 
and the umpire. ? f 

From my first camp I made a number of 
short excursions into the desert, keeping 
camp always in sight so that I could reach 
it quickly in a forced retreat. But one day 
I bade farewell to every fear and with pack 
on back set off for a spring in the desert 
two days’ walk distant. 

Along the mountain edge of the desert 
there were gullies from down-rushing floods 
and deposits of gravel and débris flooded 
down from the mountains. One mile took 
me beyond deep gullies or arroyos out in 
level distances that had no horizon except 
the vague sky. The sage which I had 
known on the plains was stunted and only 
thinly scattered. But it had the good, 
pungent scent and the sage green which 
distances toned to purple. Occasionally 
there was a prickly-pear garden with plants 
of giant size and numbers burning yellow 
candle blossoms. One giant cactus stood 
thirty feet high, with three short twisted 
arms halfway from the top. A jack rabbit 
hopped away from its shade. A little owl 
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peeped from a woodpecker hole in the 
trunk. When I tapped the trunk with my 
staff a woodpecker came from a hole in an 
arm. Other giants of the same species, the 
saguaro, were scattered about, a full stone’s 
throw apart. The nearest giant, fluted of 
form, decorated with sprays of thorns and 
spines, was a splendid set piece or lamp- 
post of odd design and lighted with great 
white blossoms. 

The wide spacing of most desert plants 
with barren earth between growths struck 
me as artificial and suggested nursery stock 
or experiment-station planting. Some dis- 
tributions followed geometric lines. A 
species here and there had a tract_by 
itself—still another artificial element. But 
I had been at Burbank’s a few days before 
and earried fresh recollections of plants 
grouped and spaced. Nevertheless, the 
desert does give the feeling that it is arti- 
ficially planted. And also that the planting 
was hardly a success, only one plant or seed 
of many having grown. 


Mirages of the Desert 


The giant cactus was as widely scattered 
as village lamp-posts, while the tar-smelling 
creosote bushes were spaced about ten feet 
apart. Sage bushes as a rule were only a 
few feet apart. 

All the first day I walked without cross- 
ing an arroyo or a sand drift of any size— 
just miles of level desert plains. The des- 
ert is extra dry. Dust, heat and barren 
stretches its travelers ever have with them. 
So, too, its drifted and drifting sands. Lack 
of water is something ever in mind. But 
there are oases in the desert—many of 
them. And there are trees, grass and 
flowers, birds, animals and beauty. While 
often in later trips I went out of my way 
to see the worst that deserts held in their 
heart, most of the time within their strange 
borders I sought the best. 

There is little need for raincoats or um- 
prellas. To the sun lover the desert offers 
about ninety per cent sunshine. And such 
air! It is as pure as is to be found on the 
earth. It exhibits mirages. 

One morning in a Nevada desert I sat 
watching a moving mirage show its scenes— 
picture after picture. Occasionally one to 
right or left in front of or behind the pre- 
ceding one. Some were retained in place 
much longer than others; they were brought 
closer and shown or reshown farther back. 

One scene was of two covered wagons 
with three or four loose horses. They 
moved along two dim wheel tracks, round 
an arroyo and across two or three typical 
sand drifts. I stared at the scene in aston- 
ishment. They stopped as though to camp 
by themiragelake. A campfireappeared. I 
rubbed my face; I was awake. I saw ob- 
jects moving about the wagon and the fire. 

Two coyotes came trotting along near 
me. They saw the camp and after a few 
steps of looking with head to one side they 
stopped in front of me to watch it. I rose 
up better to watch them. .They had either 
not seen me or had forgotten my presence 
in their eager concentration on the camp 
scene. Another loose horse, as though left 
behind, came lagging up. The coyotes 
watched this moving horse; they were see- 
ing what I was seeing. Smoke rose above 
the camp fire by the wagon, then the 
picture melted and only the bare desert 
shimmered before us. 

The first night I made camp without 
water, but one canteen was full and to- 
morrow night I should be at a spring in the 
heart of the desert. I camped by a silver- 
gray incense bush with starry flowers aburst 
in yellow glory. As I sat in the coming 
darkness I noticed a few large eerie white 
spots showing in the sand. I had not heard 
of any white bird or animal. They did not 
move—they were white primroses. 

_The second day I crossed sand dunes 
high as hills and miles long; dunes that 
travel and bury and smother the scanty 
vegetation in their front. Over the dry-as- 
dust dunes the heat shimmered and sizzled. 

I came upon a yucca standing upon a 
ten-foot stilt. Apparently the sand .had 
drifted it under and it had lengthened its 
stalk, extended its head and risen above; 
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again it was buried beneath the deepening 
sand. This time it lengthened its neck 
about three feet. This appears to have 
been done three or four times. Then the 
dune moving on had left its head up in the 
air. 

Late the second afternoon my dim trail 
forked. There was absolutely nothing to 
indicate which fork led to the spring. As 
my canteens were nearly empty I was con- 
cerned. There was nothing in the level 
distances or the desert plants to recom- 
mend that either trail would lead to water. 
I took the fork to the right, followed it a 
few minutes, doubled back and took the 
other. The sun went down and the sunset 
sky showed plains of smokeless embers and 
mountains of burning gold. Then twilight 
gave dimness to distances. Still no spring. 
A star rose over the desert. I came to 
scattered bones, then to the spring. There 
was only a trickle and this of alkaline 
flavor. 

When I wakened in the morning a mock- 
ing bird was singing. In the moist earth 
near the spring were a few square yards of 
salt grass and a few other plants. There 
were antelope and sheep tracks; near by 
was a flock of desert quail. I filled my 
canteens and started for the next water 
hole, fourteen miles away according to the 
map. 

There more often is eloquence than 
montony in the level, limitless distance 
of the brown dry desert. Again and again 
I turned to look across the long, long ex- 
panses to the hazy possible horizon. In the 
dry sands and unbroken sunshine I came 
upon an ocotillo shrub in bloom—an up- 
right bundle of long thorny whips, each 
tipped with a short lash of scarlet flowers. 
It is one of the strangest of all the striking 
plants of the desert. Later one of these 
blooming plants in a windstorm struck and 
lashed about with its flame-tipped whips in 
a manner almost uncanny. The rich, rare 
flowers of most cactuses compel one to for- 
get their fierce, thorny setting. 

Their rich blossoms burst from a wreath 
of thorns. The barrel cactus flares forth 
in greenish yellow; the strawberry cactus 
carries blossoms of ruddy claret color; and 
I passed several hedgehog cactuses that 
were bristling thorns and robed in rose- 
purple flowers. 

I passed within a hat’s throw of the 
alleged water hole without seeing or smell- 
ing it. Late afternoon I commenced to 
circle for it. Just after dark I smelled it. 
One cannot choose a desert water supply. 
This was impossible. A bloated snake and 
two dead rabbits afloat! I might have 
boiled the water, but I did not. With one 
canteen empty and the other growing light 
I set off through the night for the nearest 
spring. Whenever I tried to get along with 
less than two gallons of water per day it 
was too long between drinks and I could 
think of little else than water. On a hot 
desert a man may live thirty hours without 
water, but many have lost out in less time. 
The trail long used by wild folks I followed 
easily through the night. At sunrise I 
came to the place, but not the spring. The 
place was dry. I was near to choking with 
thirst and alkali dust. 


The Life-Saving Cactus 


Exploring in every direction with my 
glass there appeared to be black objects by 
a low bluff about two miles distant, prob- 
ably barrel cactuses. These small, green, 
thorn-covered barrels are filled with watery 
pulp. Each is a tiny oasis. I hurried to- 
ward them. 

When almost to the little cactus barrels 
a dust storm swept suddenly upon me. I 
could not see through the dust and sand 
that filled the air. It was smothering. I 
drained the last drop of water in my can- 
teen and lay down, not to the leeward but 
to the stormward of a giant cactus. Sand 
showered over me, but this side was less 
dusty then to the leeward. The dust devils 
sang and whirled round me. These storms 
sometimes last a day or longer and the air 
filled with fine light dust is dull and hazy 
for several days afterward. With a hand- 
kerchief over my nose I simply endured 


and allowed quarts of sand to sift in} 
neath my clothes. 

Toward evening the wind stop, 
abruptly. I started for a barrel cac; 
which was within two minutes’ walk. | 
tongue was swollen and the alkaline du) 
nose and threat made breathing diffi { 
In my nervous haste to cut the top ¢ ; 
barrel cactus I cruelly pierced and st) 
my hands, wrists and legs with the thi: 
spines. But once the top was off, I { 
tered the pulpy interior with my staff, | » 
grabbed a handful of the juicy pulp. | 
had a turnipy taste, but it was refreshi | 
wet. I pounded pulp, sipped and ate i) 
an hour or longer, then camped for ) 
night. After emptying two barrel cact ¢ 
I started next morning across the di) 
for the mountains some miles from ) 
place where I had been flooded out of e: 

On more than one desert trip I |y 
found the barrel cactus a life-saver. Ii. 
living storage tank of nonporous, dk 
green, rubbery, seamless material. | | 
well guarded with thorns and spines ¢( 
ratively arranged. It is fluted with |2 
accordion pleating, and contracts as drai 
thus exposing less surface to the suctic « 
the extra-dry air. I was sitting by on 
these fellows during a rain. It spe! 
commenced to fill. I saw it begin to s| 
It seemed to be moving. I stepped b| 
I did not want this thorny fellow to 
or roll against me. Was it unfolding o1 2 
I succumbing to a mental mirage of} 
desert? was my first thought. 


Plants With Water Tanks 


‘Endure long periods without watei 
the first law of the desert. All desert p | 
are highly specialized in seizing v¢ 
swiftly and in storing it securely. _} 
leaves are hastily discarded when moi | 
time is over. Many of the cactuse)! 
leafless and are built so as to have | 
surface exposure. The stalks, twigs p 
essential leaves are formed so as 10 | 
the least exposure—to put the gre» 
check on evaporation; and many ki 
and stalks shellac and seal their ext\ 
so as to prevent loss of water. 

Numerous desert plants have long } 
reaching roots whose spread of spide | 
webs quickly catch and absorb the pre }t 
water. Water is seldom delivered a'| 
sinks rapidly through the porous sw¢ 
An extensive water-getting system 
necessity. Many plants have enli| 
trunks or tuberous growths for st i 
reservoirs. Those under the earth are 
secured against hungry teeth and the e 
thirsty air. The trunk reservoirs ar i 
fended by thorns. i 

Desert plants must be scattered, w2? 
spaced, that each may have an exte! 
water-catchmentspace. Twoormores} |! 
may occupy the same territory, but \ 
probably has a different root system. " 
with finer roots may penetrate more d) 
and thus catch the remnants missed h ’ 
species with the uppermost and }% 
roots. 
Many trips into the Arizona, N¢\ 
and California deserts impressed me ! 
the special adaptations and adjustme! } 
desert animals and plants which en I 
them to succeed with so little v* 
Plants, especially, having started life ‘9 
in the sea certainly have traveled { | 
evolutionary roads in meeting the ¢' 
tions which are exacted in the land of 1 
rain. 

Geologists say that all life was bc 
the sea and that there it lived for alm« | 
eternity before it even ventured as i] 
the moist and slimy shore. Plants we 
long, long time in existence before » 
migrated to the land. Plants were : 
started and had long development 1 
water. Desert flora has traveled ih 
on evolution’s changing way than any 
flora. It is highly developed—inté 
specialized. Most leaves have beer: 
carded and in meeting the requireme? 
the desert they have developed n¢f 
and "guarded storage tanks, thorns, a} 
tricate far-reaching root system and | 
specialties that enable these plant 
umphantly to cast a shadow on the de? 
dusty face. et 

On this trip I made the acquainta’ 
the cholla, choya cactus, perhaps the 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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The greater grace and dignity of the 
Type 59 Cadillac, and its more 
generous proportions have won 
instant recognition. 


But all of this is as nothing compared 
with the profound admiration aroused 
by the wonderful way in which it 


handles. 


Every characteristic which has made 
the Cadillac celebrated before, is more 
delightfully in evidence than ever. 


It is the harmony of the whole that 
has been accentuated—a harmony 
which enhances everything that 
distinguishes the superlative from 
the commonplace. 


A sufficient number of the Type 59 
have been distributed to more than 


bear out the promise we made of 
really marvelous smoothness. 


We are certain that no car as restful 
as this Cadillac has ever been pro- 
duced, either in Europe or America. 


The well-known Cadillac ability to 
travel thousands of miles without 
causing the owner a moment’s worry, 
or. care or readjustment, is more in 
evidence than ever. 


The car is beautiful—not only beauti- 
ful in things that meet the eye, but 
in everything that soothes and satisfies 
the body and the mind. 


Weare proud of this Cadillac because 
we know we have given every 
American cause to be proud of it as 
an undoubted standard for the whole 
world to follow. 


The Cadillac is made in a Complete Line of Open and Enclosed Body Styles 
Crm iimiwA Ce iV Ot OR CARE QOyVIPANY4 DE PROMI AAT Se EG ALN 
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(Concluded from Page 36) 
stinging, insidious and cursed of all thorn 
bearers. Its small thorns are shed annually 
and are scattered by the wind. Onthestalk 
or the earth these thorns pierce clothes and 
shoes. I have sometimes lain down upon 
them, and have fallen upon them or brushed 
against them while hurrying to follow bird 
or coyote. 

The desert is the producer of thorns and 
spines. These probably are an evolutionary 
development of leaves and stems. Thorns 
are microscopic and gigantic, big as bayo- 
nets; they grow singly, in clusters and in 
graduated groups; they are hooked, curved 
and sometimes poisonous. The desert is 
fierce. 

In traveling without a gun on the desert 
T found a little wild food—Indian fig—the 
fruit of cactus, chia and the beanlike seeds 
of the mesquite tree; the pulpy interior of 
some cactus, all of which reminded me of 
the raw roots; the fleshy and semituberous 
reservoir roots of a few plants, wild apri- 
cots, the fruit of palms, young shoots. of 
yucca, the inner bark of trees; and pinion 
nuts in border zones of deserts. 


Animals of the Desert 


The desert has soft color, gentleness and 
beauty. There are humming birds, butter- 
flies, bees and wild flowers. There is inter- 
dependence as well as individuality. There 
is mutual aid. Most desert flowers are 
pollinated by their winged friends. The 
intimate interrelation of the pronuba moth 
and the yucca is one of the strangely fasci- 
nating stories. 

All day I traveled with the distances 
hazy from the dust storm of the day before. 
After a prolonged and high wind two days 
or longer may pass before the lighter dust 
particles settle from a desert sky. 

I reached the mountains and made camp, 
being careful to keep away from slope of 
cafion which might any time send down an 
avalanche flood. The spring had been wet 
and the desert had responded in a floral 
surprise, an exhibition of desert wild flow- 
ers. The wondrous wild-flower garden on 


“You mean that you don’t want to work 
at all? That it?” 

“Yes,’’ said Gilbert. 

Another silence. Then: ‘‘Let me get 
this straight. You don’t want to work. 
What do you want, then?” 

“Nothing,” said Gilbert. 

“Do you mean to sit there and tell me to 
my face that you’d like to spend your life 
sitting still—doing nothing?” 

Blaik’s reddish face assumed a deeper 
tone of ruddiness and his white mustache 
seemed to lift and bristle. His voice rose a 
little. 

““Yes,’”’ said Gilbert. 

“‘Am I crazy or are you?” Blaik exploded 
in a passion that was almost plaintive. 

“You.” Gilbert felt the need of elabora- 
tion. ‘‘Looks crazy to me. You said you 
could quit any minute. Told mamma so 
last night. Why don’t you, then? What’s 
the sense i 

He stopped, disturbed at the expression 
with which his father regarded him. There 
was a long silence. 

“T get you now, J think. Your idea is 
that if I can retire, but don’t want to, you 
can relieve me of it by retiring before you 
begin. 

“You'd like to sit in the sun and think— 
or perhaps just sit—while Art and Jim and 
I rustle a living for you.” 

The heavy irony was wasted on Gilbert. 
Words had one meaning. If you intended 
them to mean something else, that was 
your affair. 

““Yes.”’? He was again constrained to en- 
large. ‘‘You like work. You do it because 
you want to. Lhateit. Allright. You can 
have my share. I don’t want it.’ 

“Thanks.” Blaik was calm again, ex- 
cept for the drumming of his fingers. ‘‘I 
see your point. You’re generous about it. 
There isn’t any reason why you should 
work, then?” 

“No.” Gilbert was relieved at being 
understood. 

His father laughed. “‘That’s the trouble. 
I see. You don’t believe in working with- 
out a pretty good reason.” 

“ No.” 

“Then I’ll furnish one—the best on 
earth. You’re going to work after this, 
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Mount Rainier did not impress me more 
than these strange wild-flower gardens of 
the desert. I saw a mile-long ragged foot- 
hill garden of pink verbenas set off with 
rock piles, leafless cactuses and heavy- 
topped palms. There are a few hundred 
kinds of wild blooms on the American 
deserts. 

Bloom time of desert wild flowers com- 
monly isshort. When conditions are normal 
they bloom at a normal time. But dry 
springs delay or even prevent the blooming 
of many. In places plants and seeds may 
wait years, then a rain and they burst into 
blossom. Among the brighter plants seen 
on the California deserts were yellow 
encelia, dark-red beloperone, and blue pha- 
celia. These are handsome. But the wild 
red hollyhock was for me the poem of the 
desert. 

Three palms appeared to be looking into 
a cafion near camp and I moved over for a 
look in. It is a wonder the stiff cactuses 
did not also look in. Down the north facing 
wall of the cafion there appeared to be 
pouring a colored cascade of flowers. Red, 
yellow, white and blue blossoms enriched 
the wall up to where it seemed to touch the 
sky. A few days later I returned and the 
grim rocks, with only a few splashes of 
green, denied wearing the wondrous robe. 
It had vanished like a mirage. 

Plants store water and ration themselves 
during the numerous dry days. But I can- 
not understand how desert animals get 
along with so little to drink. Antelope go 
for days without water; so, too, do rabbits, 
skunks, rats and gophers. The coyote can 
go long periods without drinking, but he is 
a rapid traveler and appears to visit the 
water holes more frequently than other 
large desert animals. A bird or animal may 
eat food more or less filled with watery 
tissues—blood for flesh eaters, pulpy tissue 
for some and juicy plants for others. But 
sometimes all the food of all these is almost 
without moisture. How birds and animals 
go without drinking for days and even 
weeks is one of the unwritten: desert stories. 

With canteen water and cactus pulp I 
spent four days in Arizona on the summit of 
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a desert mesa watching a flock of bighorn 
sheep. They ranged about eating dry vege- 
tation. Not once did they go down for 
water, nor did they have any from pockets 
in the rocks. 

When I last saw them they lay resting 
contentedly. Apparently they were not 
thinking about water and had no interest. 
in the possibilities of rain. 

It is strangely interesting that about 
one-fifth of the earth’s surface in each of 
the past ages should have been desert— 
and that about one-fifth is desert to-day. 

Books have infested the desert with gila 
monsters, hydrophobia skunks, tarantulas, 
side-wheel rattlers—fellows that move as 
though cross-eyed, cross-geared, and strike 
without buzzing. Just how deadly any of 
these fellows are I cannot say; they kept 
so well out of my way and I saw so little of 
them that little was learned of their biog- 
raphy. My species had terrorized them. 


Desert Moonlight 


The desert is the land of color. Color is 
somewhere all the time. Wild flowers give 
it a brief though brilliant day. Sage gives 
leagues and seas of gray or purple rolling; 
there are graduated level distances of 
golden brown, tawny gray. Cloud shadows, 
cliff shadows and mirages are likely to be of 
purple and may be broken with silver and 
backed by gray or gold. Shadow continents 
of dusty rose and islands of dusty yellow 
often make cloud scenery in the sky; there 
are sunrise camp-fire horizons and clouds of 
molten opal or drifted snow edged with 
copper for sunsets. 

The eye constantly underestimates desert 
distances. ‘Telescopic air,’ was a Mark 
Twain expression which I did not appre- 
ciate until I looked through distance con- 
cealing desert air. I had thought my eye 
range-finding faculty was accurately devel- 
oped. But twice I seriously misjudged 
distances—taking an entire day to travel 
to an object the time distance to which I 
had judged would be two hours. It is 
difficult to develop and adjust an eye to the 
perspective of the desert. 


THE LAZY DUCKLING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


because if you don’t you won’t eat or wear 
clothes or sleep under a roof. Beginning 
next week you'll give mamma six dollars 
every Saturday night or stay out of the 
house. Pretty good reason, eh?” 

Gilbert lifted his eyebrows. “‘You can 
make me,” he conceded. ‘I don’t see why 
you want me to; I don’t try to keep you 
from working, but you want to keep me 
from resting. Funny.” 

“Yes. It’s funny, in a way.” Blaik 
nodded. ‘‘But I mean it, Gilbert. I guess 
it’s partly my fault. I ought to have found 
this out before, instead of sweating my soul 
out to make money for you. But it’s never 
too late to begin over again. You're lazy. 
I never believed a son of mine could be, but 
I was wrong. Bone lazy and not ashamed 
of it. I can’t make you like work, but I can 
make you do it. And I will.” 

“All right, I'l work.’ Gilbert nodded. 
“Didn’t ask me if I would. Asked me if I 
wanted to. Your office?” 

“Hardly! It takes a man who eats work 
to keep his head above water in the insur- 
ance business. You wouldn’t fit there. But 
I'll get you a job somewhere else. I hate to 
wish you off on any friend of mine, but I’ll 
doit. Let’s see. You don’t like any kind of 
work at all, do you?” 

sé No.”’ 

“But you probably hate some kinds 
worse than others. And it would be a good 
idea to put you where your preferences 
aren’t outraged any more than they have 
to be. Soif you can think of anything that 
will hurt your feelings less than a 

“Bank,” said Gilbert; he had already 
thought on this point. 

George Blaik brightened pathetically. 
He had the ingrained respect of nearly 
every small independent business man for 
the wielders of the money power. It was 
plain that the idea of his son as one of them 
appealed instantly to his imagination. 

“T don’t know but that’s just about what 
you're cut out for, after all. It’s a good 
business too. And Mason, over at the Cen- 
tral, would give you a chance if I asked 
him. I’ll see him in the morning.” The 
restraint faded out of his voice, and an 
interested, almost respectful quality re- 
placed it. ‘‘You’ve thought it out, have 
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you? You’ve got a good reason for choos- 
ing a bank?” 

“Yes.” Gilbert was disarmed by the 
altered tone. He became innocently confi- 
dential. “Hours.” 

A moment later he slid through a half- 
opened door, wafted from the presence by 
the sweep of a terrible arm. He clung, dur- 
ing the evening and the following day, to a 
cheering hope that his father’s speechless 
anger might react to his advantage. George 
Blaik ignored his existence at breakfast. 
But after supper he spoke abruptly: 

*“You’re due at the Central Bank at eight 
to-morrow. Mr. Mason’s got a good job 
for you. Know what they call it?”’ 

““What?”’ 

Gilbert was not hopeful. His father 
emitted a barking laugh. 

“You're going to be a runner,” he said; 
and Gilbert heard him laugh again as his 
study door slammed. 

Gilbert, presently enlightened as to the 
complete absence of running from the 
duties of a bank runner, accepted the situa- 
tion with some philosophy, though the 
accompanying discovery of a natural error 
in respect to the hours of banking labor was 
disconcerting. He did as he was told, and 
profiting perhaps by the sympathetic atti- 
tude of the other messengers he attracted 
no unfavorable notice. He made no effort 
to acquaint himself with the mysteries of 
his profession, but some inkling of the 
processes in which he was reluctantly con- 
cerned was forcibly thrust upon him. 

_ The Central did not belong to the clear- 
ing house. It stood in the center of the 
retail shopping district and its depositors 
for the most part were women, who found 
its service adequate and who approved 
warmly of its whereabouts. Their checks, 
however, were very rarely payable to other 
depositors in the Central. The retail stores 
carried their balances in the big commercial 
banks farther downtown; the telephone 
company, the purveyors of gas and electric- 
ity and coal and ice followed the same 
policy, and the husbands and fathers whose 
signatures validated the checks which wives 
and daughters deposited in the Central 
were nearly always of similar mind. As 
Gilbert became aware of the fact that his 
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\ 
‘One night I arrived long after de; 
water hole called Mesquite Sprin\ 
found a man by a mesquite camp fi, 
the fire he told me of a desert adve y 
the result of a distance misjudged.) 
out a canteen he had set off for | 
cluster by which there was a spri, 
would be there in an easy hour g 
palms were in sight across the dese) 
more than two hours he walked yh 
palms in sight and on their disap; 
behind a foothill he turned back. ; 
walking for more than three hours | 
that he had missed the way to his) 
camp site. In need of water, he co} 
to try again for the spring by the pi; 
palms were again in sight. The plac) 
he had left in the morning was y} 
stone’s throw when he turned. 17; 
was hot, his thirst terrible. After | 
nearly three hours toward the pip 
again lost sight of them. He was k. 
had countermarched and did not » 
here and there as so many do on the ¢ 
But he was muttering, throwing his « 
away and chasing something in his ¢j 
when a prospector from the palm | 
out and rescued him. 
Desert moonlight is the most | 
effect that I have felt, It eloqueny 
phasizes the strangeness and the 1 
ness. | 
In it one readily imagines him | 
on the earth but on the moon. Thi; 
world is weird; the scattered sa); 
sand dunes make another strang) 
A wind makes the earth infinitely ¢., 
Never have I felt more primiti' 
one moonlight night on a barrer 
island in the Gulf of California. [ 
alone, miles from anyone. Out of f 


‘fresh water, I thought to find somel 1 


a little island offshore. I pushed ¢;} 
piece of wreckage. The water wasr 
The desert mountains rising from \« 
were bold and barren beneath thi 
On the shore I found oysters. As |‘: 
a giant cactus of primitive prehistor i 
roasting oysters in the little fire, tly 
had no interest in me and in it |j 
mystified primitive explorer. 


labors, like those of other runners f | 
banks, were necessitated by this co ji 
he thought wistfully of a millem|! 
which every check presented at the? 
ing teller’s window should be drawn §; 
a balance in the big loose-leaf ledge’ 0 
bookkeeping department. He was]3 
cerned with outgoing funds, becau | 
put no extra burden on his shoulde 
if there were no checks to be prest i 
the Miners and Merchants, or th 
wango National, or the City Trust)! 
Maritime, he mused, it would be 11 
sary for Gilbert Blaik to slide along « 
bench toward the extreme whence 1? 
curt summons would exile him to thi fi 
with a crammed wallet of checks ani !! 
He spoke of this dream incauti! 
one of the bookkeepers, and tht’! 
mirth that greeted it alarmed hi) 
heard the word “lazy” often en} 
home. It would be discreet to }\ 
indolent ambitions to himself, her! 
bank. And he realized, moreover, t 
of the bookkeeper’s pungent dec’: 
that if the Central had no need for » 
gers there would be no bench and? 
bert to occupy it. | 
His wistfulness transferred itsel! ( 
lot of the bookkeeping staff, attra? 
their ability to sit down continuc| 
their tasks. He was charmed, t00.) 
machines which all but relieved 1 
effort, electrically driven adders, ci 
ing only finger touches. He mader 
effort to attain this relative Nirvé)) 
possibly the mere intensity of his! 
for it reacted on his superiors. Pe: 
desire to please George Blaik, wl 
count was in these days decidedl;# 
keeping, had something to do with § 
motion. Gilbert did not trouble ! 
over causes. It was enough that }¢ 
sit, that he no longer was obliged t 
from one bank to another, with © 
gardly intervals of motionless repos)! 
oak bench. |" 
He picked up the new work » 
enough and did it acceptably. Con! 
the other men, set in authority abc? 
he found no reason to envy the! 
tellers, objects of the unthinking 4? 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

of other underlings, were on their feet from 
nine till three. Their wage and prestige 
made no appeal whatever to Gilbert, and 
the discovery that the path toward a 
cashiership led through a novitiate in a 
teller’s cage effectively ended any remote 
idea of attaining such an estate. He did 
not like his work, to be sure. He detested 
it cordially. But it was the least of evils 
confronting him and as such to be treated 
with caution and respect. 

His twenty-fifth year found him still de- 
voted to the §-to-Z accounts, with an in- 
come of ninety dollars a month, to which at 
Christmas a like sum was added as a bonus. 
He was not contented, of course, but his 
discontent still gazed covetously backward. 
He did not want more pay, because more 
pay inevitably involved a “better” job, a 
job in which, by doing more work, he could 
possess himself of higher wages for which 
he felt no need. The most active dislike for 
his work centered on the occasions when he 
was detailed to the bookkeeper’s window to 
answer feminine questions concerning bal- 
ances and to hand out canceled vouchers 
and balanced pass books. Here, just as if 
he had been made a teller, he was obliged 
to stand up. 

Meanwhile, at home, his position had 
been regularized. His father after experi- 
menting with persuasion, bribery, intimi- 
dation and sarcasm had gradually resigned 
himself to the disgrace and reproach of a 
bone-lazy son and adopted an attitude of 
unawareness, which had more or less estab- 
lished that of the others toward the lazy 
duckling. Gilbert’s habit of silence made 
it easy to ignore him at breakfast and 
dinner—it was dinner now—and except at 
these meals Gilbert was not often in evi- 
dence. He preferred his bedroom, small 
and scantily furnished as it was, to the big 
correctly decorated living room, where the 
gospel of work was oppressively perceptible 


in even the silences and where he was made 


uncomfortably conscious of a disapproval 
more or less hostile. He spent his evenings 
in pajamas, reading literature of the type 
which made no explicit attempt to improve 
his mind; or staring at the ceiling and 
waiting for the soft intoxication of sleep to 
descend upon him. 

The new house would have pleased him, 
by virtue of its multiplied comforts and 
conveniences, had it not been pervaded by 
an atmosphere of activity even less avoid- 
able than that which had permeated the 
ramshackle old place on Whitney Street. 
He liked the setting, in a half acre of lawn, 
with a clump of old trees sweeping a long 
slant of shadow before the porch when he 
came home in the afternoon, and a wide 
silent boulevard in front, instead of the 
narrow clatter of Whitney Street, where 
the trolleys clashed past all night and the 
cobbles lent an impressive. clamor, to every 
passing grocer’s cart. But once inside’ the 
effect of repose was gone. 

His stepmother had a typewriter now, 
and occasionally even a temporary ste- 
nographer. The telephone stuttered almost 
continuously and Gilbert encountered hur- 
rying lean women in the hall, their angular 
shoulders erect under a self-assumed bur- 
den of other people’s business. George 
Blaik had a dictating machine in a corner 
of the library, and the bookshelves af- 
fronted Gilbert’s instincts whenever he 
passed them. Bewildering compilations of 
insurance statistics sat fatly beside resound- 
ing treatises on the power of the will or 
the secret of success or the fine art of sales- 
manship. The old correspondence courses 
were here, too, with ever-multiplying new 
ones. And here after dinner or through 
long Sunday afternoons George and Arthur 
and Jim talked about business and money 
and work. Gilbert heard a new word 
with wearisome frequency—efficiency. It 
seemed to be another divinity, from the 
way they named it. And yet even Arthur 
and Jim had money enough to stop when 
they pleased and never even think again of 
work! As for George Blaik, Gilbert’s bank- 
ing information enabled him to keep track 
of the swift increase in his wealth. The sure 
knowledge that his father was a rich man 
only deepened Gilbert’s scorn of his help- 
less addiction to the vice of work. 

Ethel was busy, too, in a fashion of her 
own, and Gilbert, avoiding her cannily, ac- 
quired a deeper pity for her delusion than 
for those of the others. She toiled tirelessly 
at the job of getting to know people who, 
like Agatha Winston, seemed disinclined to 
any reciprocal endeavor. Ethel’s obsession 
drove her as relentlessly as George Blaik 
was ridden by his passion for work and 
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money. Her days were spent in a parallel 
and equally senseless pursuit of something 
which Gilbert considered utterly unworth 
possessing. 

Unlike his father, however, Ethel failed 
of attainment. Gilbert sensed this rather 
than reasoned it. All planes of society 
were placidly alike to him, and the ac- 
quaintances Ethel succeeded in making 
seemed as desirable as those who continued 
to elude her. His one clear distiriction 
between human beings rose from his work 
at the bank. He had a private system of 
classification by which people were assorted 
according to the number of their deposits 
and withdrawals. He entertained some- 
thing like affection for an ancient lady who 
made one deposit of an even thousand 
dollars on the first banking day of each 
month, and withdrew it, in even multiples, 
twice or thrice a year. He cordially de- 
tested Mrs. Andrew B. Selleck, who de- 
posited small checks for uneven sums, two 
or three times a week, and whose checks 
fluttered toward Gilbert’s desk like a flurry 
of unwelcome snow. Aside from this differ- 
entiation all men were equal in Gilbert’s 
sight, and Ethel’s social ambitions provided 
him with a languidly amused irritation. 

His attitude toward Agatha Winston, 
prior to the occasion on which Ethel’s out- 
burst gave him soberly to think, had been 
a divided affair. He was displeased by her 
stream of checks, but her personal quali- 
ties as encountered now and again at the 
bookkeeper’s wicket measurably offset her 
defects as a depositor. He was inclined to 
like her without ceasing to deplore her 
propensity for increasing his labors. Ethel’s 
burst of hostility appreciably strengthened 
his regard for its objective. For the first 
time he envisioned Agatha Winston as an 
asset. It was impossible not to see that 
Ethel envied him even his ignominious pro- 
fessional relations with her. Possibly, he 
thought, if he demonstrated an ability to 
carry that acquaintance into private life 
Ethel would persuade his father to recon- 
sider the edict of expulsion. She generally 
got what she wanted. If she wanted Gil- 
bert to stay it was fairly certain that he 
would be tolerated even after the period of 
grace had expired. 

But as he settled to his daily grist of 
checks it was not altogether as a possible 
buffer against family wrath that Gilbert was 
considering Agatha Winston. The idea 
of knowing her a little better, even at 
some expense in effort, appealed to him as 
distinctly a desirable process. 
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‘““\H, HELLO.” Agatha Winston had a 
trick of smiling with her eyes. Gil- 
bert, conscious of their cheerful glow, found 
himself curiously reassured. Ethel was all 
wrong about this girl. He grinned without 
haste. Miss Winston hesitated. Some- 
thing about Gilbert’s look and posture 
seemed to remove their encounter at the 
corner from the realm of the casual. 

‘““What are you doing away out here so 
early, Mr. Blaik? Has anybody been over- 
drawing his account?” 

“Live here,” said Gilbert, moving his 
head two inches in the direction of the new 
house. 

Her eyes followed the gesture, revealed a 
moment of puzzled doubt, and then wid- 
ened in understanding. 

“‘Oh—you’re one of those Blaiks! I 
didn’t know—I’ve always spelled you the 
other way, you see.”’ He felt a change in 
her. “I’ve met your mother and sister 
several times.”’ 

“‘Step,” Gilbert qualified. He fancied 
that her attitude underwent another altera- 
tion. She laughed. 

“T thought you were—different,’”’ she 
said incautiously. 

Her glance inspected his loose comfort- 
considering suit, the soft collar and the 
burnt-umber scarf which blended with the 
tint of the tweeds. Gilbert was uneasy 
under it. His laxity in the matter of dress 
had served as theme for many household 
indictments. Jim and Art, like their father, 
were particular about clothes.. They wore 
business suits which fully warranted the 
tailor’s term; their collars were uncompro- 
mising, and their neckwear was chosen 
with a strong conservatism. 

“‘Am,” he conceded. ‘‘Black sheep.” 

Her eyes crinkled. ‘‘And a banker!” 

‘‘All hustlers but me,” he explained. 
**Going down?”’ 

A trolley swerved into sight round the 
bend. Paying her fare provided him with a 
mild thrill. It was his first experience with 
the pallid survival of an age of velvet 
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cloaks and muddy streets and queens in 
silken slippers. It seemed, moreover, to 
entitle him to share a cross seat with her. 
Again he informed himself that Ethel 
didn’t know what she was talking about. 
Miss Winston couldn’t have been any 
friendlier. He felt this. It was purely 
intuitive. Gilbert generally knew whether 
or not people liked him without being told. 

“You're not a—a hustler, then?” 

She took up the conversation where the 
car had interrupted it. Strangely enough, 
Gilbert saw that she thought none the 
worse of him for this defect. He shook his 
head. 

“Lazy. Born that way, I guess.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Me too.” 

Gilbert opened his eyes. “You hate 
work?” 

“Like poison.” 

He permitted this to mushroom slowly in 
his brain. Of course it was different with a 
girl. Girls weren’t expected to like work, in 
the male style, at least. But to have 
Agatha Winston admit the charge of lazi- 
ness without visible penitence seemed in 
some recondite fashion to establish a bond 
of sympathy. They exchanged more de- 
tailed views on the topic of industry until 
the car turned, groaning, at the bank 
corner. 

As he rose Gilbert ventured boldly: 
“‘Like to come ’n’ see you sometime.” 

For just a pulse beat her eyes measured 
him. Then they smiled. 

“T wish you would,” she told him. 

““To-night?”’ 

She reflected briefly. “All right.” 

They shook hands. It occurred to Gil- 
bert subsequently that she shook hands as 
if she meant it. Ethel was certainly wrong. 
There wasn’t any nonsense about Agatha 
Winston. Nice girl. He felt something 
wanting in the characterization.. Adverbs 
were missing from his vocabulary as a rule, 
but he made an exception. Darned nice. 

Even the emphasis of the altered phrase 
seemed inadequate as he contemplated her 
against the harmonic background of the 
Winston library that evening. It was nota 
mere appeal to the eye, which was unde- 
niably perceptible, but something far more 
fundamental. Gilbert did not at once 
identify it. He was only conscious of a 
delightful repose, a pervading peace and 
quietude, of which Agatha Winston seemed 
to be the source. 

She talked, to be sure, but not in the 
least as Ethel talked. There was none of 
Ethel’s restless hurrying quality in her 
speech. Merely hearing Ethel’s voice af- 
fected him with a dull ache of weariness. 
Agatha Winston’s rested him. 

Yes. A darned nice girl. 

His protective coloring of silence, ac- 
quired as defense against family disap- 
proval, kept him from talking. He builded 
better than he knew. Agatha Winston’s 
experience with young men had not taught 
her to look for willing listeners. A man 
who actually preferred not to discuss him- 
self was a novelty. A mild friendliness for 
this odd, nice-looking person merged into 
something slightly more transitive. 

Gilbert discovered with a pang of com- 

passion that she wasn’t the butterfly he had 
imagined. She managed the household her- 
self, and he retained a lively, conception of 
what housekeeping involved, a detesting 
realization of its infinite drudgery which 
went back to vivid mental pictures of damp 
unfriendly floors and the swirling of a 
hostile mop. He knew, of course, that this 
girl did not wear a towel about her hair or 
steam over Monday tubs, but he sensed the 
stress and strain of even vicarious labor. 
He hated work which demanded doing by 
his own hands, but he conceived on that 
first evening a vastly more intense dislike 
for toil which had chosen Agatha Winston 
as its victim. 
_ He discovered that he had no desire to 
impress Ethel with the tale of his adven- 
ture. He had languidly enjoyed the pros- 
pect of flattening her with the news, but as 
he reviewed the evening the idea lost its 
appeal. He did not analyze his motives. 
He simply didn’t want to talk about 
Agatha Winston. It didn’t occur to him to 
admire himself for the restraint. If being a 
gentleman had demanded effort Gilbert 
would not have been one. He had, indeed, 
a divided attitude toward the term. It had 
been applied to him frequently as a final 
reproach—a gentleman of leisure. He knew 
vaguely that it was a disgraceful thing to 
be, and yet both of its component words 
persisted in possessing a favorable connota- 
tion. His decision to say nothing of his 
visit was merely symptomatic. 
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He fell into the habit of slipping y 
from home for a place in the Winst, 
brary, a deep soothing chair set in an)] 
shadows, from which he could + 
Agatha while she talked. He ma 
endeavor to stir her liking. He was; 
passive—a person to be tolerated ( , 
cluded as she wished. 

He manifested much the same ati 
toward Peter Winston, whose acquain; 
he made on the occasion of his third \ 
except that he harbored a touch of |» 
dice against Agatha’s father, which 4 
him even less disposed to earn that gt 
man’s regard. 

Peter Winston’s name appeared ¢ | 
many checks. Gilbert had acquired ¢) 
but abiding resentment for the head { 
biggest department store in the city _ 
held Winston responsible for a consid |) 
share of the abhorrent business of ba |i 
and of its demands on the reluctant ) 
gies of Gilbert Blaik. Not even hip 
tionship toward Agatha redeemed hii 
did not occur to Gilbert to bestir him f 
order to make Winston like him. 

Again he profited by contrast. At 
liked him better because he permitte: j 
self to be taken for granted, inste| 
laying an industrious siege about h| 
gard. Her father, on whose horizon C) 
was no more than an inoffensive | 
spared him the distrust with which \ 
insistent visitors infected him. 

For Gilbert the new conditions of i 
ence served to endow the bank wi 
added odium. It interfered now 
sibilities more inviting than me 
Chained to his post by a linked s 
of checks while his mind reached 
fully to the cool veranda at the si 
Winston house, with an indolent } 
wind fluttering the awnings and 
soothing speech against this obb! 
conceived a steadily intensifying 
the dull futile routine which ens 
Hitherto his dislikes in common Wi 
desires had been passively neutral.) 
as he envisioned work as something 
was not merely unpleasant but % 
hostile, a meddlesome trespasser 
dise of inaction, he conceived a po 
definite abhorrence. He hated w 
hated meanness and cruelty and t 
of sly tongues. It was like a 
giant amusing a senseless savagery W, 
antics of scuttling, frantic human! 

Even Agatha’s checks were p 
He forgave her for them, but he « 
to consider them as marring def 
person otherwise approximating 
She was reckless with them—e 
spitefully uneven sums, checks for le 
a dollar, and for wearisome combit 
of dollars and cents in which tht) 
digit wanting was the relatively fi) 
zero. Other people’s checks annoye ! 
Agatha’s somehow came to distres 1 
They seemed to hint of a sort of selfi: |! 
a want of ‘consideration which ami’ 
almost to deliberate unkindness. £' 
times he had ventured a cautious m¢ 
of her prodigality, hoping that she ? 
realize what it involved for him. B | 
always seemed to regard it as faintly ») 
cal that he should be in a position | 
serve her expenditures as with, she | 
bird’s-eye view. His point com)' 
evaded her understanding. It was ') 
Gilbert thought, that such a nice git}! 
a dog-gone nice girl, should be a vic! 
the loathly vice of check writing. 

Gradually he found his ideas cet! 
on checks as the embodiment of 
They made trouble for the postme! 
delivered them, the driven mail ler! ° 
demned to sort them, the harried ¢! 
who received and indorsed and de}! 
them, for the bank which collected al 
bank which paid. He glowered at t!! 
they passed in endless procession i 
him. He dreamed of a world in whic! 
were unknown. , 4 

He was in this mood when he dise ® 
Agatha in the very act of indulgi 
weakness. Their intimacy had dev 
with the imperceptible and effortless a 
of a plant, and even Peter Winston st 
to accept Gilbert’s presence as a’! 
dental and casual phenomenon. ‘teh 
ants reflected this attitude, so thal! 
was nothing extraordinary 11 | 
admitted to the library on a.rainy +) 
afternoon which Agatha had chosen | 
fane with her check book and a flue} 

Gilbert permitted the convenient 1 
gravitation to draw him into the el” 
of his favorite chair and looked 0) 
mounting displeasure as Agatha fi!’ 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Rest assured the Liberty would not 
be bought by those who are buying 
it, everywhere—the discriminating 
in each community—if its merit 
were not as marked as its beauty. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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trouble, no bother. 
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steadily, delightfully—with never a blot, 
a scratch or a balky start. 


Sold by leading stationers, jewelers, 
druggists and department stores at 


$2.50 and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

and blotted the odious strips of tinted 
paper and inclosed them in separate enve- 
lopes. To Gilbert it was like watching a 
thoughtless child scattering a paper snow- 
storm on a floor presently to be swept. He 
endured it until his restraint cracked under 
the swelling of his emotion. 

“Making work f’r me, Agatha.” 

She looked up, startled at the note of 
reproach in his voice. ‘I’m sorry.” Her 
pen hovered over a fresh blank. ‘‘I never 
thought about your part of it.. It’s such a 
bother for me that I ——” 

Hestared. ‘‘ Youmean you don’tlikeit?” 

“Like it!’’ She laughed. “I thought 
you and I agreed about work, Gilbert. We 
both hate it, don’t we? This is my work— 
the worst part of it anyway. And you ask 
me if I like it! Bills and checks, bills and 
checks—forever and ever, amen! [ never 
catch up with them. I write them in my 
sleep. You think it’s work just to enter 
them in your old ledgers. How would you 
like to have to write them out, one by one— 
fill in the tiresome old numbers and the 
date and the same everlasting names of 
stores and people and—and even have to 
put in the amount twice! Like it!” 

Gilbert sat intensely still. A weight lifted 
happily from his mind. At least Agatha 
wasn’t showering him with her checks out 
of sheer carelessness. She hated the beastly 
things as much as he did! His vague dream 
of a paradise devoid of perforated bits of 
colored paper became suddenly a compel- 
ling vision. Even Agatha, whom he had 
imagined hopelessly given to check writing 
as a sort of insidious habit, would profit by 
the abolition of this common nuisance! 

The idea seized him as she returned 
to her task. If Agatha hated it, perhaps 
Mrs. Andrew B. Selleck hated it too. 
Perhaps everybody hated it—even old 
Mason himself. Perhaps all the people 
whom he had regarded as devoted to 
checks as to a sacred cult would be willing 
to abandon them. The institution, which 
had seemed part of the very universe, sud- 
denly lost its dismayingly formidable as- 
pect. Perhaps it was only waiting for a 
touch to topple over into the discard heap 
of civilization, along with the wreckage of 
other outworn superstitions. 

He lengthened his arm to secure a sheet 
of notepaper from Agatha’s desk and found 
a pencil in his pocket. Very slowly he 
began to see a way of minimizing work in 
its nearest and therefore most hateful mani- 
festation. Presently he interrupted Agatha 
again: 

“Suppose you had to write only one 
check to pay all your bills?” 

““Suppose something else,”’ she said with- 
out looking up. ‘‘ What’s the use of dream- 
ing about impossibilities? Fourteen and 
sixty-seven one-hundredths. . . . There, 
you made me spoil that one!”’ 

“Look here.”’ He held the sheet of note- 
paper before her. ‘‘Suppose you had a 
check form printed like that. Just a list of 
the people you pay every month, you 
know.”’ Long familiarity with the recipi- 
ents of her bounty had enabled him to set 
down some twenty names in a vertical 
column, with a crudely ruled space at the 
right. ‘Just put the right amount after 
each one, write in any extra ones on blank 
spaces, add up figures and sign at bottom.” 
- pointed to the form he had written 

elow: 


“Central Bank. Pay to the order of the 
payees listed above the sum opposite the 
name of each, and charge to my account 
the total, dollars.”’ 


“There. Easier, eh?” 

“Tshould say so.’’ Her voice was faintly 
wistful. ‘If it would work it would be just 
wonderful!’’ 

“Work all right.” He surveyed it ap- 
provingly. “Send it to bank. One enve- 
lope. One stamp. Nothing to do till the 


_He nodded. Then as it dawned upon 
him that he had merely saddled the labor 
of the depositor on the clerical force of the 
bank he shook his head. 

“No. Bank wouldn’t bother. More 
work than now. Too bad.” 

Agatha resumed her work. He contem- 
plated his impracticable scheme regretfully, 
If everybody dealt with one bank, now— 
he saw vividly the tremendous saving in 
labor to be accomplished by the elimina- 
tion of clearings and the reduction of checks 
to some such form as the one he had 
sketched. Just a debit of one lump sum to 
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one account, and a distribution of a}j 
to the others. A matter merely of a dey 
slip to be turned over to the recij) 
One voucher to be handled instead of + 
or fifty; one transaction instead of sc 

He visualized it personally of ec. 
What he saw, receding inexorably 5 
him like an air castle dissolving into | 
was a picture of Gilbert Blaik, the §) 
ledgers closed for the day, departing jj 
cashiers and vice presidents; long \; 
afternoons under the Winston awnin;/ 
stead of endless zons of servitude a} 
bank; Agatha, relieved of her fina; 
housekeeping, condemned to mere mii} 
of accountancy each month. It way; 
bad it wouldn’t work. Of course if e; 
body banked at the Central—but he | 
better than to pursue that patent wit 
the-wisp. He saw the penciled sketch ( 
from the desk as Agatha moved her e] 
No use moving merely to pick it up, f 
cote do that when he got up to go, jj ; 
well. 

Peter Winston spared him eyen 
He paused on his way through the roo | 
inform Gilbert needlessly that it » 
damp day, and his eye caught the zy 
doned sheet. He glanced at it as he lift | 

““What’s all this?” 

Gilbert foresaw distressing conseque ¢ 
Agatha didn’t object to lazy people, b | 
was certain that her father did. He si 
placatingly. 

“Sort of idea I had. Make it easic| 
Agatha to pay her bills.” 

Winston studied it. ‘Who told ( 
about this?” 

Gilbert’s rooted instinct for effoi» 
truth overbore a faint temptation to sh i 
his guilt under anonymity. 

“Nobody. Just thought of it.” 

““Nmph!”’ Winston’s brows drey 
gether. ‘Good thing for me if it v1 
work. Cut collection costs in twi : 
least.” 

“How?” Agatha looked up, intere } 

“Most trouble collecting from pi) 
who just keep putting off the job of wrn 
checks. Can’t press ’em too much ii 
can’t make ’em pay without pressing. 4 
problem in every store. People that ha’) 
got money pay as soon as they can, i 
expect to be reminded. People with) 
of it pay when they feel like it and get a 
if you mail ’em a statement on the firs! | 

“But I don’t see how ——” Agh 
frowned slightly. : 

“Simple enough. They’re all use|t 
paying some of their bills on the dot. G- 
electricity—telephone. Monopolies yi 
let ’em take their own sweet time. N)| 
they could pay all their bills with no} 
trouble than it takes to pay those ty « 
— necessary ones a lot of them wl 

o it.” 

He turned a speculative eye on Gil? 

“You're a banker. What’s wrong 
this stunt? Why wouldn’t it work?” | 

Gilbert was agreeably puzzled. Wir? 
didn’t seem to find anything disgracef 1 
this evidence of his laziness. For the } 
time indeed he detected a distinct no |¢ 
approval in the brisk abrupt speech. 1 
didn’t understand this. Winston mi 
fashion was as helplessly addicted to 1F 
as George Blaik himself, as contemptt i 
presumably, of people who were bone.) 
who hated effort, who tried to avoit 
But he was reassured intuitively by} 
tone and glance. | 

“Tt would work,’’ he said with a /2 
animation, “‘if all those firms banked ai! 
Central. Then we’d only have to debit 
credit, inside the bank. But it woul! 
work if we had to send out cashier’s cht § 
That would mean more trouble for us '¥ 
the old way.” : 

Winston reflected briefly. Gilbert si |' 
queer look of something rather like r¢¢ 
tant respect come over his alert, formid |! 
countenance. To his embarrassed am 
ment he saw Winston’s hand exter” 
toward him in a gesture capable of only 
interpretation. He submitted toa vigo # 
grip. Winston’s other hand clapped ® 
smartly on the shoulder. 

“Youre a wonder, Gilbert! If iy 
body’d offered to bet me that I’d ever ¢7 
an account in that one-horse ramsha” 

institution of yours I’d have given iim 
odds he asked for. But you win. Idi, 
spot you at first. You've got the se 
idea, with a man like me. You made#! 
sell myself. Good work. Tell your Pel F 
our treasurer will be in to-morrow. * 
on, though—you owe me something * 
putting it over like that. We'll cart 
balance with you on condition you giv | 
(Continued on Page 45) } 


(Continued from Page 42) 
+t first line in that list of yours. Haven’t 
sci it yet, have you?”’ 

No.” Gilbert was dazed. He foresaw 
,vumber of unpleasant complications. 
Wat would Mason say when the Winston 
msurer came in? He'd get into all sorts 
sitiresome trouble for having meddled 
wh the bank’s business. “I just thought 
yithe idea,” he said. “The bank doesn’t 
aw anything about it.”’ 

gain Winston administered an accolade. 

All the better! Pulled it off absolutely 
myour own, eh? And I’ve been thinking 
» were just a chair warmer too! You tell 
»| Mason he owes you the best dinner in 
«n. Mason’ll crow, of course; landing us 
wr all these years. But I’ll see that he 
isn’t grab the credit for himself. Gilbert, 
7t’s a whale of an idea! Where’d you get 
nd of it?’’ 

tilbert managed to shake his head. He 
y still dubious about the bank’s reception 
yiiny innovation conceived in indolence 
» born in sloth, though Peter Winston’s 
«fidence dulled the edge of his keener 
yy rehensions. 

Got it out of your head, eh? I might 
we guessed you had something in there. 
Yi don’t talk. More I see of men the 
xier I like people that can hold their 
ozues. You fooled me once all right, 
“ng fellow, but you won’t do it again. 
*s got your measure-now.”’ 

tilbert stared after him. There wassome 
atake, of course. He wasn’t clever. He 
yn’teven desirous of being clever. Clever- 
6s required hard work—the hardest kind 
nginable. They’d find him out very 
oi. As for Agatha, she’d known all along 
ht he was just bone lazy. He might 
‘exive her father, but not 

ler voice came to him, infinitely remote, 
1 yet wonderfully warm and alive. 

Oh, Gilbert! I always knew you had 
fi you. I—TI just felt it, from the very 
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ri. IT —— 
lbert interrupted firmly. It would be 
ious to have Agatha shelter these favor- 
nmisapprehensions, but—well, it wasn’t 
ue square to be a party to her self- 
e:ption. 

All mistake. Nothing to me except 
uiness. Bone laziness. Hate work.’’ 

Oh, splash!” said Agatha inelegantly. 


Iv 


dE interview with Mr. Mason at the 

sank, toward which Gilbert drove him- 
e under the spur of a conviction that the 
Orse involved less effort than inactivity 
nm subsequent explanations, proved even 
ue perplexing than Peter Winston’s mys- 
ous reactions. Mr. Mason, a dynamic 
eionality, exuded energy in even his 
a intervals of repose. He was lean, espe- 
ley as to neck, and his eyes glowed behind 
0pound lenses with an effect of inner 
and high pressures above them. Gil- 
€’s contempt for his passionate affection 
»work was tempered by an unwilling 
svect for his authority and a deeper awe 
fis far-ramifying intelligence. He lis- 
sd like a bad-tempered bird, his head 
iid perilously on the inadequate neck, 
iswift impatient speech interjected tartly 
tvery pause in Gilbert’s plodding con- 
sion. 

Yes, yes. Go on.” 

So I thought a check form something 
k this might ——” 

Let’s see. What’s all this?”” The words 
a'together with the effect of a snapping 
sk. The birdlike eye seemed to absorb 
rvert’s crude sketch in a single begrudged 
Kant. A skeleton finger descended on 
nof the pearl-topped buttons inset in the 
ex. The left hand flashed toward the tel- 
pone. Gilbert, awaiting sentence, steod 
nomfortably out of the way while an 
fle boy, galvanized to electrical agility 
y: single emanation from Mason’s high- 
Sage personality, sped away in search of 
Iuade, the bank’s new-business man, 
Le Mason’s clipping voice streamed into 
1 telephone, commanding remoter per- 
uges to attend him—printers, an adver- 
Sg agency. Gilbert was affronted by the 
\tacle of an activity almost indecently 
tise. A patent lawyer, too. He shook 
‘ead helplessly as the thing deepened in 
tery. An ameliorating circumstance 
“that his insignificant self was sheltered 
yhis turmoil. Mason ignored his exist- 
1: until in an interval of impatient delay 
1e telephone he banished him with a sin- 

»xpelling swoop of his unengaged arm. 

Ibert_retreated strategically to his 
Gers. He was apprehensive as well as 
‘led. These explosions of Mason’s had 
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a way of injecting activity into the nether- 
most layers of the bank’s stratification. 
Gilbert foresaw a recurrence of that un- 
pleasant effect as the result of his accidental 
interposition. He was not surprised when 
summoned again to the presence. 

Here, confronted by McQuade and a re- 
markably terrierlike man from the adver- 
tising agency, he was bidden to elucidate 
his idea. A benign and placid old man 
nodded cheerfully at him from the other 
side of the directors’ table. There was 
nothing fevered or frenzied about this 
auditor, and Gilbert found himself address- 
ing his fumbling explanations to the only 
sympathetic ear. Mason’s foot tapped im- 
patiently as Gilbert ordered his words, and 
his voice cut in flashingly at every pause. 

“See it, McQuade? You can take it out 
and club every retailer in town into line. 
No account, no place on the check. With 
Winston to start they’re bound to follow.” 

Or: “Get that, Sopworth—make a good 
smashing line for street-car card. ‘Pay all 
your bills with one check’—we'll play it 
both ways. Get more women’s accounts 
too. Go after men, for that matter. Cam- 
paign ought to hit every doctor and min- 
ister and lawyer hard. Make a note. Go 
on, Blaik.’’ 

Gilbert finished. The benign old gentle- 
man nodded amiably. ‘It’s not properly a 
patentable matter,” he said, ‘‘but we can 
copyright the check form and try for a 
patent anyway. Just the application will 
scare most imitators into getting permis- 
sion. Better let them have it on a small 
royalty basis. It will save litigation and 
earn revenue.” 

There was much talk, of which Gilbert 
understood one word in three. He gathered, 
however, that he was in excellent favor with 
everybody. And when he was left alone 
with Mason finally the wispy little man 
actually went through the motions of a grin. 

“Well, Blaik—make this right with you, 
of course—patent ’n’ cop’right ’n your 
name.” 

“Thanks,” said Gilbert conservatively. 
He waited. At the Central Bank one did 
not depart without permission from Mason’s 
presence. But the other man put a different 
construction on his delay. 

“Well? Want anything right now? Speak 
up—try to be fair ’bout it.’ 

Gilbert understood the state of mind in 
which sundry characters of infantile fable 
had listened to the godmother’s tender of 
prefulfilled wishes. He drew in his breath 
slowly. 

“Yes, sir. Like ”” Hestopped. The 
thing was unthinkable, on Monday. 

““Well?’”? Mason snapped. 

“Like day off,”’ said Gilbert. 


14 


(ener BLAIK inspected his youngest 
son with a visibly diminished disfavor. 
Gilbert, who usually contrived to avoid it, 
encountered the steady glance and found 
himself unable to escape. A certain un- 
easiness stirred in him. He remembered 
that Mason knew his father. He might 
have told. But Blaik spoke almost cor- 
dially. 

“Well, Gilbert—you’ve done it, I hear. 
I’m glad. I hated the idea of putting you 
out, but I’d have done it. You had just 
two weeks left.” 

Gilbert felt still more uneasy. He almost 
wished that Mason had told. It would 
have saved him the trouble. 

“‘T knew you had it in you to get ahead 
if you wanted to,”” Blaik continued in the 
manner of one who extracts a sound moral 
from its shell and exhibits it for respectful 
attention. “But I’d begun to think you 
were too lazy even to want to. And when 
Mason stopped me on the street this morn- 
ing and actually congratulated me—well, I 
was mighty near being proud of you, Gilbert. 
If you’d done it without my having to 
threaten ye 

“What did Mr. Mason tell you, papa?”’ 

Ethel was privileged to interrupt even 
these discourses. George Blaik grinned at 
her. 

“He said the directors were going to 
make Gilbert a teller.”’ 

““Were.”’ Gilbert felt that postponement 
could only aggravate matters. He gave the 
word an inflection that caught his father’s 
ear. The satisfaction faded slowly. 

“Do you mean they didn’t?”’ His voice 
tightened. 

Gilbert nodded guiltily. 

““Why not?’”’ The ominous rumble of 
nearing thunder. : 

*Wouldn’t take it.’ Gilbert wagged his 
head. ‘Teller!’ The memory of injustice 
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TOP MATERIAL 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


Bee a thought to the top when you buy a 


new car. Is the top well-tailored and 
graceful in its lines? Is the material rich in ap- 
pearance, and durable? Quite a large majority 
of manufacturers of high-grade motor cars use 
Neverleek Top Material exclusively because of 
its demonstrated worth over a long period of 
years. It retains its beauty and will last as long 
as the car. Ask for a top of Neverleek Material 
on your new car. If your old car needs a new 
top covering, specify Neverleek. It is thorough- 
ly guaranteed. 


Full information and samples on request. 


F. S|. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street, BOSTON 969 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 


Partial List of Cars on which Neverleek Top Material is Regular Equipment 


American Crawford Grant Kline Moore Roamer 

Bell Cunningham Hatfield Lexington National Standard 
Biddle Daniels Haynes Liberty Nelson Stearns-Knight 
Bour-Davis Dorris HoC.Ss, Marmon Owen-Magnetic Stephens 
Chandler Elgin Holmes McFarlan Paige Stutz 
Cleveland Elcar Hupmobile Maibohm Pan-American Templar 

Clyde Franklin Jordan Mitchell Peerless Velie 

Comet Glide King Moon Piedmont Westcott 


Full information and samples of Neverleek showing various finishes will be furnished on request 
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“Listen—” 


You know this man. 


He’s one of those ‘‘wise’’ motorists. Knows 
more about cars than the men who build them. 


‘‘Listen,” he says, ‘‘don’t tell me J need a 
Boyce Moto-Meter. I’ve got eyes and ears. 
That’s enough for me.”’ 


But he’ll learn. A couple of big repair bills 
for scored cylinders, burned bearings and 
general over-haulings, will teach him. He’ll 
find that a Boyce Moto-Meter saves its cost 
in repairs many times over in a year. 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal con- 
dition of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of 
fluid indicates plainly whether your car is running 
too cool, too hot, or at its most efficient temperature. 
Unfailingly indicates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes 
before you can detect it. Eliminates premature wear, 
burned bearings, scored cylin- 
ders, and other motor ills and ex- 

penses. Over two million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or 
can get one for you. Installed in 
10 minutes. Choice of six models 
for your car’s radiator cap— 
$2.50 to $15— (in Canada $3.75 to 
$22.50). Dashboard type—$18 
to $50— (in Canada $27 to $75). 


Special booklets onBOYCE-MOTO- 
METER for pleasure cars, trucks, 
stationaryengines, tractorsormotor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 


warmed him. He forgot to be afraid of his 
father’s terrible eye. “‘Want to make me 
stand up all day! Twice as much work, too, 
with all those new accounts. Huh! Nice 
thing!” 

There was a moment of the breathless 
stillness which heralds the bolt. And then 
the storm broke. Gilbert listened dutifully. 

“‘T wouldn’t have believed it if you hadn’t 
told me yourself! So—so all-fired lazy that 
you’d actually turn down a promotion 
rather than let even your feet work! I 
suppose you think I’ll go back on my word 
and let you keep on—nothing but a dashed 
bookkeeper.” 

“Not bookkeeper.” Gilbert cut through 
the mounting crest of the wave. ‘“‘Quit.”’ 

Anothersilence. Then, very gently: “‘Oh, 
you quit, did you? Yes. I suppose you 
might call it that. But I’m betting that 
Phil Mason calls it something else. He’d 
know what to do with anybody that had 
the nerve to tell him MS 

“Got sore,” conceded Gilbert. “Real 
mad. At first. But cooled down when I 
told him. Said I was right.” 

“Right!” Blaik laughed. ‘““Yes, he would 
say that! You bet he’d say it was right for 
any such—such—oh, there’s no word that 
comes near fitting you—to get out of his 
bank and stay out.”” He breathed audibly. 
““Of course you’d choose the right time 
too—just when the old bank’s waked up 
and started after business in earnest—just 
when it’s introduced a revolution in bank- 
ing efficiency that’s the biggest step ahead 
in twenty years—just when you had a 
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heaven-sent chance to tie up with the ]}» 
wire in sight—you quit!” 
Gilbert rose. “Sure. Too much °} 
round there now. Crowd in there al | 
time. Everybody in a hurry. Hatj 
Like it better over at Winston’s.” 
“‘“Winston’s?”’ Blaik caught at the yp, 
“You’ve got a job over theré?” 
Gilbert nodded. 
“Well, I guess that’s nearer your sx 
after all. Selling ribbons % | 
Ethel moaned at the social catastr } 
the idea instantly suggested. Gilbert ty « 
toward her. 
“Don’t you worry, Ethel. ’Sall 14 
I don’t sell ribbons.” He glanced a} 
father. ‘“‘Y’see, I invented that ¢| 
scheme you think’s so ’ficient. And |g 
Winston said ’t anybody ’t hated ) 
hard enough to do that didn’t belo) : 
any bank. He wants me to loaf rounh 
store and see ’f I can’t hate some wo | 
there, same way. Funny. I always the) 
it was laziness ’t ailed me, but I guess _); 
wrong. Mist’ Winston calls it ——” | 
He paused and met his father’s }} 
eye with a glint of good-humored mali, 
“He says all ’t’s matter with me; 
mighty near fatal case of ’ficiency.” 
He glanced again at Ethel. 
“Agatha calls it some’n’ else,” he j 
deliberately stressing the name. “She: 
I’m nothing but a lazy duckling ’t gre} 
to be a genius.” 
He chuckled. 
“Of course she’s prejudiced. Y’see, } \ 
she’s going to marry me next month,’ 


NEW FASHIONS IN 
INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


have turned mostly to the finished product 
rather than the basic industrial and trans- 
portation processes which make the suit of 
clothes, the box of candy and the motion- 
picture theater ultimately possible. 

This may be a superficial and inaccurate 
view, but the fact remains that rarely have 
we had more of a promoters’ market than 
at the present time. The public buys on 
the strength of prospectuses that tell only 
what the corporation will be after the 
money has been subscribed. Many new 
offerings are outgrowths of wartime profits 
and the prospectuses do not go into their 
prewar history. In nearly every case the 
present capitalization assumes a continued 
business at the present rate of profits. 

It may be that the class of industries 
whose shares are being sold are just as 
sound as those we have been accustomed 
to in the past. But they are in many cases 
untried and unseasoned. Moreover, the 
public is buying stocks in companies many 
times smaller than would have been con- 
sidered at all afew years ago. Tiny partner- 
ships of three to four years back have 
become suddenly inflated by war activities 
and profits and now blossom forth with 
a stock issue almost as readily as a large 
corporation with fifteen to twenty years of 
past records behind it. 

It is only too obvious that many of the 
new stocks come from companies that feel 
the pressure of high inventories and the 
urgent need of working capital, all of which 
may be based on an entirely abnormal and 
artificial price level. If prices should tumble 
many of these companies would go down 
like a house of ecards. They would collapse 
like a punctured balloon. 


A Billion Too Much 


If such a turn in events should come, 
present inventories in some cases would 
prove to be up several hundred per cent 
above a reasonable basis. Then the well- 
known phrases watered stock, overcapitali- 
zation and undigested securities would once 
more become popular. 

Of course the promoter finds his oppor- 
tunity only when the public goes specula- 
tion crazy or profits crazy. In Wall Street 
men are perfectly cynical as to what is 
going on. They tell you jokingly of candy 
capitalized so that the stock weighs several 
tons more than the candy. They will tell 
you of how one banking firm was asked to 
finance a company for $2,000,000 and re- 
fused because of its poor dividend record. 
But along came a more complaisant group 
of brokers and promoters and these paid 
$5,000,000 for the property, floating it on 
the curb for $17,000,000. 


Of such stories the woods are full i 
they but reflect an existing money 1h 
that repeats in many respects the oli 0 
history of these phenomena. There i 
been scores of them—the South Sei 
Mississippi bubbles, the tulip eraze, | 
long ago; and more recent ones, such 
black-fox craze in Canada, the ni 
booms and land excitements in this ¢0t {i 

Obviously the quality of new sect/i 
declines as the demand increases. Iti\t 
like a piece of wool for a suit of ah 
When there was a less urgent deman } 
could buy a better quality of wool I 
smaller price. ‘Public taste in secili 
is vitiated,’”’ said one leading broker } 
if the statement is true it is largely be 1 
as the same man said: “This count h 
one billion dollars too much money | 
pockets to-day.” 


} 
i! 


Bonds Unpopular 


In a recent article in THE SATU) 
EVENING Post on extravagance I qi 
a leading merchant as saying that vl 
neath the whole question of high pric hi 
a lack of moral restraint and fiber upit 
part of people who “want what they a 
when they want it.”’ In the same waj 
Street brokers and bankers, even whil h 
may be taking advantage of the boor i 
tell you frankly—provided you promi 
to use their names—that the reason ft 
present orgy of new and untried stos 
a desire on the public’s part to get # 
thing for nothing. , 

“The whole trend to-day,” sali 
banker, “is speculative. This is bi} 
everyone has heard a lot about profi’? 
wants to participate in them. It 
worldwide desire for profits. HEveryo 1 
money, even the messenger boys wh)! 
craps with it, and when people have! 
they want to gamble.” ff 

One striking feature is the unpopt! 
of bonds. No one wants the low anc? 
income which most bonds yield. Wi, 
dollar worth only about half its i! 
value people insist on higher returns! 
their investments and naturally tt! 
stocks. Corporations naturally dis]? 
issue bonds with high interest rates. 
safer from their point of view to sé 
ferred stocks bearing seven or eve! 
per cent, and the public is just as wil 
have them. 

Only when bonds are given’a spect!” 
feature—that is, when they are issue) 
a provision for converting them int 
does the public turn to them t! 
avidity at all. For the most part bor is 
neglected and droop wearily to lowere 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

t is generally agreed at the time of this 
wting that only high money rates have 
kot the brakes on at all. The slightest 
eouragement in the way of low money 
res would fan the flames of speculation 
ir) a greater fire than any we have ever 
sen. 

‘By the time your article appears,” said 
9: of the leading bankers in the country 
ely in January, “a good many of the 
bobles will have blown unless money 
sjuld become very cheap again.” 

‘o those not overfamiliar with the ways 
Wall Street it may seem strange that 
| xould give as one of the reasons for the 
sxerness of the public to buy new stocks 
poversupply of money, and then a few 
sagraphs later on say that the only brake 
yn the market is a lack of money. 

tut this is not the paradox which it seems 
«oe. Fundamentally, of course, the de- 
nid for new stock issues is due to pros- 
ity, inflation, big wages and big profits. 
in Smith, who has made several hundred 
tusand dollars in the last few years in his 
yiness and can’t supply his orders, is in 
, sition to invest and speculate. But the 
ill Street machinery must have a peculiar 
ye or kind of money or credit to keep its 
yels oiled and moving. It needs plenty 
fallmoney. It must have its own special 
x technical kind of money, at least to 
nvide for the margin buying of stock. 

ut because John Smith is prosperous 
1 has big deposits at his bank it does not 
ow that Wall Street has plenty of money 
fis own kind. That is something which 
«ends upon many other factors—upon 
h demand upon the banks for commer- 
i credits and the operations of the Fed- 
r Reserve system, to name only two. All 
irhich is another story. 

ut, of course, the appetite for new 
idle issues will be dulled in time. It al- 
%s is. The public demand has a fickle 
n mysterious way of disappearing just as 
wyone comes to rely on it. Always in 
h} country there have been periods of 
v'investment, and we are probably pass- 
through one of them now. It has been 
a, that when the bunghole is opened so 
2 the barrel of investment money is sure 
dun dry. 

or a time people are in a panic almost 
there won’t be enough investments to 
oound, and it looks for a time as if there 
oid never be too many again. In the fall 
[06 there were not enough stocks in the 
cd to satisfy the eager demand, but 
uy in 1907 people would not buy them 
bmy price. There was the same utter 
isppearance of the investment demand 
ire fall of 1902, the spring of 1910 and 
uwinter of 1916-17. There is always an 
ito the rake’s progress. 


! Golden Age for Stock Issues 


‘oviously the present period of intense 
Hic enthusiasm for new stock issues is 
golden age not only for the promoter, 
er, Investment banker, syndicate man- 
and the whole family of professional 
| Street financiers but it is likewise the 
yeme opportunity for the business man 
) t out from under if he wishes to do so. 

hen the public is in a buying mood, not 
uch for old speculative favorites as for 

\issues, the hardworking hosiery manu- 
“irer or candy maker can sell stock to 
«public, cash in and go to Palm Beach 
The rest of his life if he wishes to do so. 

an may have worked hard for years, 

2 have had many bad seasons and but 
Wz00d ones, may have fought with labor 
“struggled night and day to build up 
S:cessful business. All this time he has 
ulifficulty in securing capital. The banks 
»: been critical and unsympathetic. Try 
ard as he could his competitors always 
eed to get ahead of him. 
len most unexpectedly conditions 
ge, business booms, orders cannot be 
k, the volume of his business goes up by 
4; and bounds, and brokers wait in his 
itr office for a chance to unload his stock 
A an eager public. Shall the manufac- 

‘and merchant be blamed utterly for 
ing them have it’? 

, WO young men recently came to me 
ita Proposition of incorporating their 
ness,” said a prominent investment 
wer. “They started in 1905 with $2000 
: capital, manufacturing a luxury. 

> fourteen years they are now earning 

‘$2,000,000 a year. They recently be- 
1/0 wonder what would happen if one or 
1 of them should die suddenly, leaving 
€ families with a big business on their 


} 
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hands and no organization provided for. 
They are incorporating their business 
under our direction and will issue forty- 
nine per cent of the stock for public sub- 
scription.” 

The cynical statement has been made 
that whenever a privately owned business 
has been incorporated, with a stock offer- 
ing to the public and a listing upon the 
stock exchange, it has been because the 
individuals or families interested in build- 
Ing up the business have wanted to dispose 
of it. The implication is that when the 
original founders and managers of a busi- 
ness get out and the stock is widely dis- 
tributed an element of weakness is thereby 
introduced. 

_ But this is far too sweeping a generaliza- 
tion. It is true enough that the essence of 
safe investment is to get in and out before 
the lemon has been squeezed dry. It is true 
also that great profits are made by the 
purchase of stock prior to general distribu- 
tion and the listing upon a stock exchange. 
But on the other hand huge profits have 
been made in active listed securities. More- 
over, the chance of actual loss is probably 
much less after a stock has been tried out 
for some time upon the exchange than 
among privately owned enterprises. 


Who Starts Public Financing? 


I recently asked a large number of Wall 
Street bankers and brokers whether the 
new stock issues being put out were mainly 
their own idea or had originated in the 
minds of the owners of the business them- 
selves. The answers seemed at first to be 
curiously contradictory. A number of au- 
thorities declared with the utmost empha- 
sis that the owners of the business always 
go to the banker or broker and ask for as- 
sistance, while on the other hand nearly as 
many men told me that bankers and brok- 
ers were on the lookout for companies to 
finance. 

“What usually happens,’ said one 
broker with brutal frankness, ‘‘is that 
someone down here sees a private business 
which is making twenty per cent or more 
and looks like a good proposition. It has 
$5,000,000 capital, and he reasons that it 
could be made to earn five per cent on 
$20,000,000 capital. He gets together a 
syndicate, and an attractive proposition is 
made to the owners. Banking and broker- 
age syndicates are always snooping round 
for good things, and when they find them 
they say to themselves: ‘Why shouldn’t 
we get some of this?’”’ 

Other authorities objected vigorously to 
the aceuracy of this amalysis, and pointed 
out what is undoubtedly true, that great 
numbers of manufacturers whether they 
like or not must go to Wall Street for assist- 
ance these days. It is not a question with 
the average manufacturer of getting out 
from under or unloading upon the public. 
He may detest the idea of selling stock to 
the public but the necessities of his busi- 
ness in a period of high prices and in- 
ventories force such a step upon him. 

“The average business man for years has 
been borrowing from a bank,” said an offi- 
cial of one of the largest banks in the coun- 
try. “‘He finds now that he needs far more 
credit than ever before. He may need 
twice as much as he has invested of his own 
capital in the business or is able to invest. 
His first instinct is to borrow from the 
bank where he has always done business. 
But his operations have become so large 
that it means a permanent all-the-year- 
round credit. It is not the province of 
banks to put up permanent capital for their 
customers, but seasonal credit only. 

“So the banker tells the manufacturer 
that what he needs is more permanent cap- 
ital, and that means stocks or bonds. Nat- 
urally the banker can give his customer a 
slant on how to analyze the situation and 
how to sell the securities. The manufac- 
turer may come to see the banker on ordi- 
nary business routine and the banker with 
his superior financial knowledge may be 
able to suggest ways of financing the con- 
cern which the business man had never 
thought of.’ 

No study of what may seem to be topsy- 
turvy conditions in the financial markets is 
of any value unless great stress is laid upon 
the income tax. Much of what appears to 
be reckless speculation is really due to this 
tremendous disturber. The fact that stocks 
are free from the normal tax and bonds are 
subject to it has given stocks a mighty 
boost and bonds a corresponding slam. 
As a result preferred stocks, which often 
have many of the best qualities of a bond, 
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About That Remarkable Soup” 


The departing guest will ask many questions about your Tomato 


Soup when you serve Van Camp’s. 


For the flavor is amazing. 


You will nowhere else find Tomato Soup to match Van Camp’s. 


af 


The Woman Must Approve 
A domestic science expert passes on every 
Van Camp Soup. No soup ever goes out 
until she pronounces it the masterpiece of 
its kind. 


Parisian Recipes 

Van Camp’s Soupsare based on famous 
French recipes. A chef from Hotel Ritz 
in Paris brought them to our kitchens, 
and he made our basic soups. 

Then our scientific cooks—men with 
college training—spent years in their per- 
fection. They compared hundreds of 
blends on a single soup to attain the 
pinnacle of flavor. 

The soups are made by able chefs 
under a woman expert. And they never 
vary. 


The Supreme Soups 

Van Camp’s are the supreme Soups. 
No other kitchen in the world can match 
them, we believe. 

Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
soups. Compare them with the soups 
you know and say which you prefer. 

There are 18 kinds, including all the 
finest soups created. When you once 


know them you will keep a variety on 
hand. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk 
Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Pork and Beans 


Baked for hours at high heat, 
yet whole and mealy, uncrisped 
and unbroken. 


fected like 


Soups. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous Italian recipe per- 
the Van Camp 


“= 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from blended peanuts 
in a way which gives delightful 
flavor. 
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TRAVELING 
GOODS 


HE man or woman whose desire for 
fine things does not stop half-way 
—is right now the possessor of a genu- 
ine Belber Cowhide Bag or Suit-case. 
Or perhaps one of the distinguished 
Belber Wardrobe Trunks that makes 


traveling so easy and comfortable. 


In a Belber Wardrobe Trunk every conceiv- 
able useful desire is provided for. The Belber 
name is your utmost security of luggage built 

1 with an honest purpose to give a lifetime of 
| Ld satisfactory service. 


That is why discriminating dealers through- 
out the country prominently display Belber 
Traveling Goods. 

Above is shown Belber Wardrobe Trunk 064, priced at 
$65. To know in detail its numerous superior features, 


write for Booklet C. It will be mailed free. If a travel- 
ing bag or suit-case interests you, ask for Booklet D. 


THE BELBER TRUNK AND BAG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices and Factories: Philadelphia, New York, Woodbury, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis., Minneapolis, San Francisco 


are hardly ever referred to by some dealers 
except as “income-tax darlings.” 

Bond dealers are now chiefly concerned 
in subtracting the income-tax rate from the 
interest rate in describing their wares. The 
old technical yield basis has been pretty 
much forgotten by them, so seriously does 
the tax cut into the so-called yield. 

The truth is that the stock buyer is not 
so much a speculator as appears at first 
sight. He is merely trying to escape paying 
taxes. Above a certain figure, of course, 
personal incomes in stocks are hit by the 
supertaxes, and one result is that wealthy 
investors buy fewer large blocks of dividend- 
paying stock than formerly. In putting out 
new issues of seven per cent preferred stock 
even of the highest quality dealers find 
few customers for thousand-share lots, but 
more customers than ever before for one 
and two hundred share lots. 

Much of the buying of German marks 
has had an eye on the income tax. A man 
worth several million dollars recently 
bought 100,000 marks and was complaining 
to his broker that exchange was still falling. 

“Why should you care?” replied the 
broker. ‘You ought to buy marks just as 
you buy unknown mining stocks. Wipe 
them off your books at once. Meanwhile 
you pay no income taxes on them and they 
may recover some years from now, when 
the income tax is lower and you can realize 
a profit without having to pay it all ove to 
the Government in taxes. If marks do not 
recover you can sell at a loss and deduct 
from your taxes.” 

One rich man who had never before 
bought anything but gilt-edged bonds re- 
cently purchased several thousand shares 
of nondividend-paying common stocks of 
new industrial promotions. They have, he 
believes, excellent possibilities and real in- 
trinsic value, but they are not paying divi- 
dends and are not likely to pay for several 
years to come. Meanwhile he does not have 
to pay any income tax upon them. The 
rich man to-day wants a stock with a fu- 
ture, and with an eye on the collector of 
internal revenue he is not so particular as 
he might otherwise be about present divi- 
dends. Naturally under such conditions 
the promotion and flotation of new stock 
issues have been enormously stimulated. 

In the same way the income tax has been 
a powerful factor in leading business men 
to incorporate their enterprises. Suppose 
two individuals started in business ten 
years ago with a few hundred thousand 
dollars and are now making half a million 
apiece. By throwing the business into a 
corporation and piling up a surplus instead 
of paying dividends the taxes may be 
greatly reduced. 


How the Fashions Change 


To a surprisingly large extent also peo- 
ple are speculating in new industrial stock 
issues for the excellent reason that there is 
nothing else to buy. The greatest single in- 
vestment market which the world has ever 
known, that in American railroad securities, 
has been closed. Both the earning power 
and legal status of the railroads are so un- 
certain that investment capital is as much 
shut out as if the railroads had been carried 
off bodily to Australia. 

The older and more seasoned industrial 

securities have reached such high prices as 
to make them unattractive in an era of in- 
flation. Municipal bonds of high grade are 
relatively scarce and sell at prices which 
are prohibitively high except to the very 
rich. Corporation bonds and bonds of for- 
eign governments and corporations alike 
are subject to the income tax. Bank stocks 
are considered rich men’s investments and 
have never become popular because of the 
heavy personal liability attached. 
_ There are, of course, the Liberty Bonds, 
in vast numbers and enjoying the broadest 
and best advertised market perhaps of any 
security in existence. But here again we 
have what is almost a closed and prohibi- 
tive market, in quite a different but very 
real sense. People are loaded down with 
Liberty Bonds and have seen them decline 
steadily. The combination of a falling 
market and low interest rate always kills 
speculative and investment interest, until 
a point is finally reached where the secur- 
ity in question becomes a real bargain, and 
then a recovery sets in. The great bulk of 
investors either have enough Liberty 
Bonds already or do not feel that the bar 
gain point has been reached. : 


It is easy to say that fashions in securities 
change as often and with as little reason as 


do fashions in clothes. We may say that 
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investors are fickle and irrational. ‘| 
reasons at times appear inscrutable ;4 
elusive, senseless and in a sense arbitriy 
This is all true to an extent, but fun: 
mentally fashions in investments cha‘ 
because of the ever-changing panoram;) 
profit seeking. Investors are often ig) 
rant and mistaken in their search ay 
profits, but in the main securities are j). 
ular or unpopular because they seem; 
promise much or little in the way of prt 

And as investment and speculation |. 
low profit so profit roughly and imperie , 
but surely enough for the most part foll 
the changing conditions of industry, |i 
a process attended by enormous loss | 
waste, but it is the only one we knoy\ 
yet. Even the archpromoters are littlen » 
than the instruments and reflectors of 1 
altering industrial conditions. 

I called upon a banker recently ani) 
came out from his inner office, saying: ' 
am sorry I cannot see you for any lengt p 
time this morning because I am in corr 
ence with Mister Blank” — naming } 
greatest promoter of new stocks of this 
and generation, and also perhaps the lai § 
present operator in the stock mar 
‘“‘But,’’ added the banker, “would you p 
like to meet Mister Blank?” 

I said I should be glad to meet him, 1 
the banker took me in and made the it ¢ 
duction. The great promoter, upon ws 
words speculators hang in awe, said ni 
ing, and the banker to make conyers: 
turned to me and asked what I was di\ 

‘Writing an article upon New Fasl! 
in Investments,’ was my reply. “' 
ought to interest you, by the way 
added, turning suddenly to the prom» 
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At once the great man’s face assun | 
perfect mask and without a smile or ch 
of expression of any kind he said with a} 
of polite humility: ‘I know nothing y} 
ever about new investments.” 

Both the banker and I burst into ro: 
laughter, and the banker said: “You! 
to know about them; you make enou | 
them.”’ 

But I was not sure the seeming igno) ! 
was a pose after all. The promoter is 1h 
ing but a product of forces far mig | 
than himself, and if he puts through ¢ 
deal every day and forms a new ché| 
stores every week it is only because } 
taking conditions as he finds them. | 

Nor is it quite accurate to say tha) 
basic industries are being neglected)! 
only luxuries are finding capital. No2 
of securities has been more steadily po | 
in the last few years than that of steel !! 
panies. The two most active stocks ct 
exchange last year were both steel, ar 
third most active was Baldwin Locom | 
which uses steel to make locomotives | 

More stocks of steel companies ¢| 
process of being listed upon the exc f 
and becoming well known. to the p/ 
To-day the-steel business itself is li i 
pretty much only by its ability to :% 
coal. Whatever temporary setbacks i! 
try at large may have there is every 15 
at present to look for a continued € ! 
sion of the steel industry, financially ‘J 
every other way. i 

The copper business is dull, it is tru I 
that is largely because Europe, which 
fabulous amounts of copper, cann¢)! 
pay for it. Many of the best coppel? 
panies are now short of business am 
of funds. But when Europe is able t) 
there will be no lack of copper }? 
offered for sale or of speculation 1’ 
old ones. aa 

Only the most superficial analysis» 
place motor and oil stocks in the In 
class. Part of these two great industr 
given up to mere pleasure, but that el 
is probably becoming smaller each € 
relatively speaking. Gradually the! 
mobile is supplementing the railroad, ! 
is suggestive in this connection that «\ 
new automobile stocks which are see! ® 
soon intend to seek listing on the ext” 
are those of motor-truck companies. 

Just as the automobile is supplem ¢ 
railroads and trolleys, so oil is suppl € 
ing coal. Office buildings are heated ' 
railroads and steamships are run by 
is just as basic as steel, coal, cott¢ 
wool. The automobile and oil we i 
coming just as essential to our ine” 
structure as the railroad, and / 
as big a place in the financial and 
ment world as the railroads have 0¢ 
in the past. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

After all much of the demand for in- 
ustrial stocks is based upon the actual 
jortage in the great material commodi- 
es—steel, iron, petroleum, machinery, 
xtiles, sugar and other food products, 
itomobiles, tires, leather, paper, coal, 
uildings, and so on through a long list. 
he larger and older producers of essential 
mmodities have made huge profits. 
That is more natural than a demand for 
ie shares of even the newer companies in 
ich a field? 

Again, it is questionable whether the 
‘eat financial expansion of mail-order 
yuses, chain stores, tea chains, five-and- 
n-cent-store chains, serve-self chains and 
erechandising projects in general is alto- 
»ther or even chiefly a reflection of luxury 
id extravagance. Indeed it may point to 
rectly the opposite conclusion. After all, 
ir troubles are perhaps less due to a short- 
fe in the production of cotton, wool, food 
ad other necessaries of life than to our 
yor methods of distributing them. So im- 
yrtant has distribution become that no 
od reason remains for not basing invest- 
jents upon its various processes. The 
jundation for investment has gradually 
come broader than railroads and a few 
(ceptionally large factories, simply be- 
(use the material structure of civilization 
lis passed beyond the pioneer era to one of 
ipmendous industrial complexity. 

“Ks prices rise the American people will 
jrn more and more to economies and in- 
intions,” said one of the country’s fore- 
ost bankers. ™ 
Of course tobacco, candy, movies and 
‘{t drinks are hardly to be classed as any- 
img but luxuries. They are absorbing an 
¢er-increasing amount of public-investment 
inds, and it would be unfortunate if they 
sould use up too large a share of available 
(pital. But the danger is remote. Beside 
‘ch industries as steel and oil, candy and 
tbacco are still mere pygmies. 

Moreover, the candy and tobacco stores 
ill probably be used in time as distribute 
iz places for other classes of merchandise, 
2d the possibilities of the movie in both 
ilustrial and educational work have hardly 
ten touched. 

The great drive at the moment is toward 
Szar stocks. But sugar is only in part a 
tury. After all it is mainly a food. In- 
@ased use of candy and soft drinks has 
Snething to do with the boom in sugar, 
ft only to a slight extent. The real cause 
ithe shifting of the entire industry to this 
catinent. When transportation is resumed 
teastern and central Europe and produc- 
tn catches up once more, there may be a 
cferent story to tell. This may, however, 
txe from two to five years. 

Meanwhile speculators and investors are 
tying more and more heavily into the 
Star stocks that are listed on the exchange 
éd also those in the outside market. Sev- 
el additions are about to be made to the 
sick exchange list. Many of the sugar 
€npanies are earning far more than their 
dridends, a condition which naturally en- 
eirages increased buying. That the sugar 
€npanies will remain prosperous for some 
lile time to come seems fairly certain. 


Foreign Issues Listed 


After all it is very doubtful if new stock 
kues available for investment have in- 
eased as fast as the wealth and savings of 
ty country. With the more intensive de- 
vopment of national resources, the growth 
Onew industries and a larger participa- 
tn in foreign trade it is inevitable that 
pblic interest in investments should widen. 
t Many years the London market con- 
“ned literally several thousand more se- 
cities than any market on this side of the 
oan. Obviously we are headed in the 
sine direction as London. 
As time goes on a larger proportion of 
ierican capital will go into foreign securi- 
ts. At present the American investor 
hiitates, but he is nibbling, and ultimately 
tls country will probably be flooded with 
‘eign-government honds and the shares 
O‘oreign companies, ranging from the best 
tthe worst. 
Already Italians in America have bought 
lige quantities of Italian government 
nds, and there has been some buying of 
inch and British government issues dur- 
i the war. But this was only a drop in 
tb bucket. The floodgates will be opened 
*e satisfactory methods have been found 
t on the exchange the internal loans of 
gland and France, none of which are yet 
thre. This is difficult because in the case of 
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the French rentes at any rate lithographed 
rather than engraved securities are the 
rule, and the danger of forgery is considered 
greater than with American securities, 
which the exchange does not list except 
under the strictest of engraving and regis- 
tration rules. 

Then, too, it is not easy to arrange for 
dealings in foreign securities when the 
monetary exchanges are so disorganized. 
But in time a way. will be found. Already 
two great European oil companies, Royal 
Dutch and Shell Transport, have been 
listed and actively dealt in on the ex- 
change, and two great South African mining 
companies, one gold and the other dia- 
mond, now await a similar privilege. In 
these four cases a block of stock of the com- 
pany is deposited with an American trust 
company and certificates issued against 
them for purposes of buying and selling on 
the exchange. 

There seems little doubt that once it is 
generally known throughout Europe that 
such arrangements are possible the New 
York Stock Exchange will be literally 
flooded with applications from every de- 
scription of foreign concerns. The New 
York exchange, however, has always been 
far more strict and positive in its require- 
ments for listing than the London Stock 
Exchange, and thus will probably have a 
better class of international shares than the 
London market has afforded. 


The Stock Exchange Congested 


Though the stock exchange never will 
and never can guarantee the value of se- 
curities listed thereon it tends steadily to 
raise its requirements, and compels cor- 
porations more and more to furnish in- 
formation which will enable the investor to 
judge for himself. It frequently turns down 
applications and is always persuading or 
compelling companies to furnish more ac- 
curate, reliable and standardized informa- 
tion. It permits no stock to be listed which 
is not free for sale or which is tied up. by 
any syndicate agreement, and requires that 
stock shall be widely enough distributed to 
make a free, open market possible. It re- 
fuses companies which have not been in 
production at least a year and tries when- 
ever feasible to persuade companies to issue 
reports four times a year. 

Despite or perhaps because of these re- 
quirements there is a rapidly growing senti- 
ment among business men throughout the 
country in favor of listing the securities of 
their companies. According to one banker 
responsible for many new promotions this 
is especially true in the South. At this writ- 
ing there are at least a hundred applications 
for listing pending. 

It is true that many high-grade gilt- 
edge securities of more than local impor- 
tance have been distributed among investors 
in recent years without a line of publicity 
and without the creation of an open or 
public market for them. In New York, and 
to a less extent in a few other cities, there is 
a large unorganized market for these so- 
called unlisted securities. It is the result of 
personal negotiation conducted by rela- 
tively few brokers, and a recent compila- 
tion showed that more than a thousand 
securities of good standing have not been 
placed upon the lists of the organized mar- 
kets of the country. 

Of course many of these securities will 
never be listed because the bulk of them are 
owned by a few persons, and are thus un- 
available for listing. But the tendency 
to-day is to list on the stock exchange every- 
thing that can be listed and a constantly 
larger proportion of companies of anything 
like national importance and whose stock 
is at all widely distributed will find their 
way to the stock exchange. Even com- 
paratively small companies that at times 
are admitted to the exchange usually ex- 
pand considerably as the result of new 
financing made possible by the very fact of 
their being listed. : 

The difficulty with the stock exchange is 
that it no longer has the floor space or the 
sheer physical machinery to handle the 
stocks that are knocking for admission. 
The present building is modern in every 
respect and comparatively new. But an 
immediate expansion at the cost of many 
millions has become an imperative neces- 
sity. The floor of the exchange is now 
crowded to an intolerable extent, and the 
telegraphicsystem of transmitting the prices 
of sales has about reached its limit. Abbre- 
viations of the names of stocks which are 
printed on the ticker tape are frequently 
revised to make them shorter. 
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But the mere physical handling of the 
business is less serious perhaps than its 
financing. Unlike the European bourses, 
where payment is made twice a month, 
payment on the New York exchange takes 
place daily. This has put an intolerable 
burden upon the banks of New York City, 
and many reformers have urged the ex- 
change to adopt a fortnightly system of 
payment. At present two million shares is 
about the utmost which the banks and the 
machinery of the exchange can. care for. 
But the market may easily run into three 
and four million share days, and improved 
machinery is needed to take care of them. 

The burden would be far greater were it 
not for the Stock Exchange Clearing House, 
where a certain offsetting process takes 
place in the case of the more active stocks. 
The functions of the clearing house are 
now being extended in several directions, 
with the idea of taking care of larger busi- 
ness if it comes and also of making smoother 
the introduction of the term in place of the 
daily settlement if it should seem desirable. 

It is significant that though the burden 
upon the banks and the exchange increases 
almost daily all the clearing-house figures, 
as well as the personal testimony of brokers, 
indicate a constant decrease in the size of 
the blocks of stock dealt in. Thousand- 
share lots were formerly common enough, 
but now they are rare except possibly in 
the case of United States Steel Common. 
Recently a broker bought 1100 shares of 
Steel for a customer and received two 
three-hundred-share lots and the rest in 
hundred-share lots. Another broker buying 
20,000 shares received lots of stock bearing 
more than sixty different names. 

The clearing house now handles 145 
different stocks whereas in 1913 it handled 
only eighty-seven. Obviously there are 
more different people buying and selling 
stocks than formerly, and fewer big manip- 
ulators. The decrease of rank manipula- 
tion and the growth in the number of 
corporation stockholders have together 
revolutionized the business of the exchange. 
No doubt the policy of many big com- 
panies in taking their minor officials in as 
shareholders has greatly increased the 
number of people who buy and sell shares. 


Seats on the Exchange 


Tf the stock exchange is successful in en- 
larging its facilities and industry continues 
to expand, one of the most profitable in- 
vestments will be a membership or seat on 
the exchange itself—that is, unless the 
members should decide to enlarge the cir- 
cle. For many years membership has been 
limited to 1100. This number has been 
fixed through good times and bad, through 
booms and panics alike. Naturally when 
business expands a membership is more 
profitable than when speculation falls to 
a low ebb. 

Toward the end of 1919 a seat sold as 
high as $110,000, though only two years 
before it had brought only $45,000. Natu- 
rally the 1100 members are not anxious to 
enlarge the number of memberships if busi- 
ness continues to expand. If in the course of 
a few years many hundreds of new securi- 
ties should be added to the list of those 
allowed on the floor and three and four 
million share days should become common 
it is easy to conceive that the price of seats 
will soar more than even the most juicy 
dividend-paying stock. 

But naturally the public generally finds 
a greater attraction in wondering what 
direction investment and speculation will 
take next. This is a question which, of 
course, no man can answer. It is in the lap 
of the gods. But there seems little doubt 
that the greatest industrial expansion will 
be in the oil industry, provided only enough 
oil can be found. 

If oil continues to rise in price the shares 
of companies that really have plenty of the 
stuff should increase enormously in value. 
On the other hand hundreds of recently pro- 
moted concerns with very little actual oil 
will have to pay through the nose to make 
good in any degree the promises of their 
prospectus literature. Predictions are dan- 
gerous toys to play with, but it looks now 
as if the profits and losses alike that will be 
made from oil will exceed anything in the 
history of industry. 

It is fairly certain that most of the Stand- 
ard Oil stocks will be listed on the stock 
exchange before long, the shares of the 
largest or “‘parent’’ company, the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, being probably the 
first to go on the big board. Such a step 
means, of course, an enormous, an almost 
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incalculable extension of public interest in 
this famous group of oil companies. 

Just what led the Standard Oil Company 
to abolish its old policy of reticence is not 
altogether easy to say. Listing means a 
large measure of publicity and in former 
years big corporations did not approve of 
publicity so much as they do now. Perhaps 
the income tax had something to do 
with the company’s decision to put its 
stock on the great public market. Perhaps 
the decision of the company’s chief foreign 
competitor to enter the primary American 
market for capital also helped the S. O. 
directors to make up their minds to such a 
revolutionary step for them. 

But the effect of this action will be to 
bring onto the stock exchange great num- 
bers of other oil stocks as well, and oil will 
possibly exceed or at least equal steel as a 
medium of investment and speculation. 

Among the classes of stocks that are 
about to be listed on the exchange in in- 
creasing numbers are those of automobile, 
tire and accessory companies. Ten or 
twelve years ago Wall Street would have 
very little to do with motordom. But it 
has been said that bankers, like women, 
reserve the right to change their minds. 
Wall Street bankers are not infallible and 
would probably be the last to pretend to 
any such quality. To-day motor stocks are 
no longer among the parvenus of the in- 
vestment world. 


Close Corporations 


Wall Street has wondered often enough 
whether the Ford Motor Company would 
ever be opened up, financed and floated. 
Last year and the year before there were 
many rumors that another great automo- 
bile company, whose stock has been the 
object of furious speculation on the stock 
exchange, was trying to purchase the Ford 
company. But it developed later that these 
rumors were merely a smoke screen for the 
operation of bankers who were busily en- 
gaged in buying up all the minority stock 
in order to give Mr..Ford and his son sole 
control of the company. 

As the situation stands to-day Henry 
Ford and his son Edsel are the sole pro- 
prietors of the largest privately owned 
business in the country. Unless they 
change their minds and decide to work in 
harness with other shareholders again, the 
investor and speculator will be even fur- 
ther away than in the past from this vastly 
profitable concern. 

There are, of course, many other impor- 
tant industries whose control rests with a 
family or a limited group of shareholders, 
and whose stock has no market at all, or 
only a very limited one outside, or over the 
counter. 

Such are most of the great New Eng- 
land cotton mills; several of the larger 
chemical companies; the DuPont Powder 
Company; many of the great department 
stores, especially in New York City; and 
powerful corporations in the aluminum, 
brass, zinc, asbestos and sulphur industries. 
But whatever may be true of the other in- 
dustries mentioned it seems probable that 
the public will have an increasing oppor- 
tunity to buy shares in both textile and 
chemical industries. 

Now and then a stock is put on the ex- 
change and instead of following the normal 
course of becoming more widely distributed 
pursues directly the opposite tendency. 
Eastman Kodak was listed many years ago, 
but the last sale which took place of which 
I can find a record was in 1906. During 
these years the stock has been very closely 
held by Mr. Eastman and his associates. 

A great expansion in the shipping and 
aéronautic industries might be expected, 
but these have to wait so much on govern- 
ment policies that the public has not as yet 
been introduced to many new securities in 
this field. The preferred and common 
shares of the largest transatlantic-steamship 
combine have long been favorite vehicles of 
speculation, and the same is true of the 
largest coastwise combination. Both of 
these are listed on the exchange, and one 
important addition has been made to the 
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number recently in the form of a new com- 
bination embracing both shipbuilding and 
shipping companies. 

One of the richest of the younger capital- 
ists of the country, Averill Harriman, son of 
E. H. Harriman, has become greatly inter- 
ested in shipping securities, and in course 
of time a larger public following in this field 
seems likely enough. 

It is probable that public-investment 
funds will soon flow more largely into the 
packing industry, and food companies in 
general. The action of the Government in 
forcing the Big Five to sell their outside 
holdings should hasten this tendency, just 
as the dissolution of the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco Companies had a similar 
effect. 

Stock of one of the five leading packers, 
Wilson & Co., has been a favorite instru- 
ment of speculation and investment on the 
New York Stock Exchange for several 
years past. It may possibly soon have 
company, not only from other of the Big 
Five but from the ranks of the smaller and 
independent packing concerns, which are 
rapidly developing. 

For a long period the closest corporation 
among the packers was Armour. Until a 
few years ago the public had no investment 
in the concern. But the first step was taken 
when a large issue of bonds was sold. Only 
a few months ago a new issue of bonds con- 
vertible into preferred stock was put on the 
market, and now it is possible to purchase 
the preferred stock on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. Swift & Co. has had a large 
number of shareholders in recent years, 
and a fairly active market for its stock has 
been maintained on the Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges. But generally speaking 
it is reasonably safe to say that public par- 
ticipation in the ownership of the great 
packing and food industries is only just 
beginning. 

With the scarcity of leather and high 
prices for shoes it is inevitable that shoe 
and leather companies should be seeking 
enlarged capital. Within a year the two 
owners of the largest shoe company in the 
world decided to take the public into.part- 
nership, their business was incorporated, 
and the common and preferred shares were 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
with an enormous subsequent rise in the 
price of the common. 


The Craze for Candy Stocks 


Whether the shares of other shoe com- 
panies will be brought into the primary 
market the writer does not know. But pos- 
sibly half a dozen other large shoe com- 
panies have of late made public offerings 
of their preferred stock. One of the best 
known of these companies began forty- 
seven years ago with an $87,000 business. 
During that period most of the earnings 
were turned back into the business, and 
now the annual turnover is something like 
$30,000,000. This year the company made 
its first public offering of stock, $5,000,000 
seven per cent second preferred. 

For a long period the stocks of two of the 
largest leather companies have been listed 
and heavily traded in. A third company of 
equal rank and perhaps of greater pros- 
perity but heretofore of the closed variety 
has recently opened up with a big stock 
offering. It has but followed the dominant 
tendency throughout the country of big 
business, and little business too. 

Perhaps no business is opening up more 
suddenly than the candy industry. Appar- 
ently the financial interests as well as peo- 
ple generally are beginning to recognize the 
growth and importance of this industry. 
Many causes have contributed to the in- 
creased consumption of candy, the chief of 
which has probably been prosperity. Pro- 
hibition, of course, has something to do with 
it, and the purchases of candy are now close 
to a billion dollars a year, with that figure 
sure to be reached and passed within a year 
or two if prosperity continues to increase. 

An evidence that the public is becoming 
much interested in this class of securities 
came to me recently in the form of a reply 
to my request for a booklet on the candy 
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business published by a broker who sp, 
cializes in these shares: 

‘‘We are indeed sorry to advise you th; 
our second edition has been exhauste 
However, we will have a third edition pu 
lished within a week or ten days and w! 


; 


forward same to you at earliest possib 


moment.” | 

The great danger with new candy stock: 
of which there promise to be many, is th) 
the business though apparently easy 
enter on a small scale is not quite so easy _ 
succeed in. Experts say there are few lin. 
in which there is more danger from ne 
and promotional ventures. The reasons a) 
fairly obvious. Trade names are of immen 
value in food products, and especially | 
candy. Furthermore it is a business 
great detail. As one expert says: 

“No concern has ever been successi| 
which did not have the unremitting pé 
sonal attention of those directly int 
ested init. The great candy-manufacturi) 
concerns of to-day are in every case und 
the guidance of men who were literal 
born and bred in the industry. Suecc 
has been achieved only after years 
specialized endeavor. Reputation for hi 
quality, valuable trade names, perfect 
distribution—these money cannot bu 
they can be acquired only after years 
effort and the expenditure of large su 
of money for advertising over a long peri 
of time.” 

The industry has for the most part be 
close and self-contained, financing its grow 
from earnings. But it is said that rece 
expansion has been so rapid that outsi| 
capital in increasing measure has beco) 
necessary. i 


Stocks of No Par Value 


Finally there is the motion picture a’ 
possibly the theater. Only a few years 4) 
Wall Street feared the movies. For a ti) 
the whole industry appeared chaotic in {} 
extreme. That period was quickly folloy | 
by one in which conditions were a shi) 
more composed except that the enorm(} 
salaries paid to stars threatened the | 
tegrity of the entire industry. Now, hc: 
ever, a few great motion-picture intere; 
are emerging sufficiently from the gene! 
welter to engage the active participation | 
the largest capitalist interests and the } 
vestment public generally. One moti: 
picture concern has attained the dign’ 
and importance of a listing on the sti; 
exchange, and it is practically certain tl) 
several others will shortly follow. 

A striking feature of this most nota} 
of all eras of stock issue and flotation |} 
been the growing popularity of stocks! 
low par value or of no par value at . 
Many stocks of $100 par which have reacl | 
high prices have been split up into fr! 
two to twenty times as many shares of fil, 
twenty-five, ten or five dollars par val. 
If it is desired for any reason to incre? 
the number of shareholders in a corpo; 
tion it becomes necessary to reduce ? 
par value when the price of the sti‘ 
gets much above $150 a share, especit/ 
when it gets up to many hundreds of 
lars, as in the case of most of the Stand |! 
Oil issues. 

Indeed it is likely that several at leas' f 
the Standard Oil stocks will be split ) 
shortly. Of course it is not altogethe} 
sensible trait among investors to prefer } 
shares at seventy dollars to one sharet 
$700. Often one share at a high pl? 
proves better than ten times as many 2? 
lower price. But for many reasons ° 
speculator and most investors for t! 
matter—if any differentiation between ? 
two classes can be made—prefer the li 
priced issue, and the corporations have? 
eater to the buyer of stock if buyers ° 
wanted. f 

Twenty-seven stocks of no par v2? 
were listed on the stock exchange last y‘ 
The nonpar stock has the great advant © 
of pretending to nothing which it is not. | 
forces the investor to make his own al” 
ysis, instead of merely assuming lai/ 
that the stock ought to be worth its 
value or more. $ | 

The nonpar share is a share of the ct 
pany, nothing else. Its use may. be sub 
to evils, just as any other financial meth) 
but it has an honesty which makes pee 
creasing popularity an encouraging 
ture of present market tendencies. i 
course there will be lemons among 00 
stocks—perhaps there have been a 1€ 
ready—but then, who can devise 4 §, 
of financing which is proof against elt 


fools or knaves? ae 
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fe purpose of unloading 750,000 shares of promotion 
eck. When this had been done the stockholders found 
jeir shares valued on the market at four cents. 

These then are the variants of the common order of 
sindles aimed to deprive the public of its securities. They 
sireely begin to suggest the range and riot of crimes 
gainst Liberty Bond buyers. 

In the ranks of the criminologists—the theoreticians of 
ts family—are many who hold to the economic hypothe- 
s. They and most others are now quite convinced that 
#2 major breaker of laws is not generally a congenital 
elective. Taking the extreme opposite side in the out- 
yrn debate between the advocates of heredity and those 
convironment as the determinants of human conduct and 
caracter, these crime students set up the postulate that 
tverty is the general cause of crime. They have made 
eborate statistical studies in many countries and are 
ale to adduce much evidence. 

In the main they are quite right, especially when they 
aert that most criminals come from the lower levels. 
fice most geniuses and most mediocrities must be as- 
sned to the same origins, I doubt the value of the demon- 
sation. That, however, is not the point here. No doubt 
tverty and want induce men to lawbreaking. It is certain 
fit famine and panic years in all countries show unusually 
lg eririe lists. But here is the insect in the unguent: The 
lit two years in this country have revealed that over- 
psperity breeds crime much more rapidly than does 
singency. Feast is worse than famine. 

Never have there been so many forgeries, bank and safe 
brglaries, housebreakings, holdups, sneak jobs, common 
l;cenies. Most of these can be traced directly to Liberty 
Ends and the surplus cash in many hands. Never have 
smany automobiles been stolen, for never before were 
es in such demand at such high prices. Thefts, robberies 
ai burglaries of silk have made their appearance in 
gat numbers—almost a new sort of crime. The high 
pee of silk and the great demand for it owing to general 
pisperity have brought about this condition. Finally 
ishing but the prosperity of the people, and especially 
thir little hoard of Liberty Bonds, has been responsible 
i the titanic growth of frauds, swindles and related 
emes. When fat sheep are plenty the nests of the vul- 
tes are full. Thus it happens that quite unheard-of 
drices have come into existence. Liberty Bonds have 
pmpted the actual invention of schemes. Here are two 
lile anecdotes along this line. 


Some Simple Bond Frauds 


| A PRINCIPAL New England city, at the height of 
the third Liberty Loan drive, a gentleman called one 
othe largest banks on the telephone. 

‘This is Mr. Blank,” said he. “I am a depositor in 
yir bank.” The actual name given was that of a very 
walthy man with a large account. The bank was eager to 
pase this rich patron. 

“With whom do you wish to speak, Mr. Blank?” 

“Someone who knows about the Liberty Bonds,” said 
) voice on the wire. 

The clerk dealing with securities was connected and 
\. Blank proceeded. 

‘I bought quite a block of Liberty Bonds the day before 
yterday ——” 

“Twenty thousand dollars’ worth, Mr. Blank,” the 
‘Ik interrupted. 

“Now,” said Mr, Blank, “I wish to make a present 
ifteen hundred dollars’ worth of bonds this afternoon. 
('m pretty busy and I wonder if you can favor me?”’ 

‘Certainly, sir. What can we do for you?” 

‘I want to send a boy for fifteen hundred dollars’ worth 
my bonds. If I give him a note on my stationery will 
At be sufficient?” 

‘T don’t see why not,” said the clerk. 

‘Very well,” said Blank, “I’ll send down at once. 
Dank you.” 

Vithin half an hour a uniformed messenger boy appeared 
tthe bank with a typewritten note from Blank duly 
‘hed with his unquestionable signature. The bonds were 
livered to the boy, who also receipted for them. 

\t was three weeks later before Blank and the bank dis- 
“ered the fraud. Detectives were set to work, and 
lugh they did not catch the swindler they discovered 
4 mode of operating. A day or two before the swindle 
Ns perpetrated an unknown man had called Blank’s 
ice on the telephone and found that this gentleman was 
4 of town. Soon afterward a man presented himself 
aere office and walked in past the office boy. He 
sed for the rich man with an air of familiarity and when 
dl that Blank was absent asked if he might write him a 
Ye. The boy brought a letterhead and envelope and the 

tor sat down and pretended to write. In afew moments 
walled the boy and asked for more paper, saying that he 
i spoiled the first sheet. More was brought, a note was 
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left for Blank and the visitor departed. With him he 
carried the letterhead and envelope used in defrauding 
the bank of Liberty Bonds. How the criminal procured 
Blank’s signature, which he forged to the letter, could not 
be discovered. 

This trick was worked in several cities in each of the 
succeeding drives and the total loss was considerable. 

A similar but even more baffling game was perpetrated 
several times in New York, also at the height of the loan 
drives. 

Mr. Smith, who had bought five thousand dollars’ worth 
of bonds a few hours before, received a telephone message 
at his office. 

“This is the Downtown National Bank,” said the voice. 
“Mr. Jones speaking. You bought five bonds of us this 
morning, Numbers 1016 to 1020.” 

“T don’t know what the numbers were,” said Smith. 

“We find,” the supposed bank went on, “that Mr. 
Brown, who also does business with us, has the numbers 
just under and just over you. He has asked us to get him 
the five bonds in between so that he may have all his bonds 
in a consecutive run of numbers. Do you mind if we ask 
you to let us have your bonds? We’ll deliver others in 
their place as soon as the Federal Reserve Bank opens in 
the morning.” : 

Mr. Smith was anxious to be accommodating and said so. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Jones of the bank, ‘“‘if you will be 
so kind I’ll send a boy with a note, which you can keep as 
a receipt for the bonds, and we will deliver the substi- 
tutes promptly.” 

In a few minutes a boy, who looked as if he might have 
come from the bank, presented himself in Smith’s office 
with a typewritten note on the bank’s paper and in the 
regular envelope. It was signed by Jones, with whose 
signature Smith was unfamiliar. However, the depositor 
suspected nothing and gave the boy the bonds. When no 
substitutes were delivered the next day he reminded the 
bank of its remissness and was shocked to hear that no one 
had ever heard of the transaction. 


Liberty Bonds as Margin 


O FAR as could ever be determined, this was not an in- 

side job. It had not been perpetrated by an employee 
of the bank. How the bank’s stationery and the numbers 
of Mr. Smith’s bonds were procured remains enigmatic. 

It goes without saying that these two instances are 
closely related to each other in technic and only distantly 
connected with con as ordinarily conceived. They are in 
truth con games plus forgeries. In that respect they are 
innovations. However, they caused no colossal losses such 
as have been occasioned in every other direction. Let us 
return to stock frauds, devoting attention to those of a 
more complicated nature. 

It has become the fashion since so many of the securities 
are in public possession to put up Liberty Bonds to cover 
margins in stock trading. The public has a right to believe 
that this practice is safe, and if the brokerage house dealt 
with is one of high character there can be no real objection. 
However, there are and there haye always been many 
brokers who immediately misuse securities placed in their 
hands to guarantee accounts. The practice of bucketing 
is still in use in spite of all laws and the suppression of open 
bucket shops. Just how this works to the disadvantage of 
the bondholder will be shown. 

Mr. Greenback, who has Liberty Bonds and likes to 
speculate, goes to his broker, margins a speculative stock 
at ten points and puts up two Liberty Bonds of thousand- 
dollar denomination to cover his margin. The broker at 
once sells the bonds, for he has uses for any cash he can get 
his hands on. Instead of buying the speculative stock for 
Greenback he merely records the order and buckets it. In 
other words, he is simply betting that the stock will decline 
in price, while Greenback bets on a rise. This is the situa- 
tion in ninety of every hundred cases, as fully nine-tenths 
of all play is on the long, or bull, side of the market and it 
is literally true that many members of the speculating 
public do not know the short side, or knowing it do not 
understand how to play it. 

Now it may be argued that there is no actual sharp prac- 
tice here. A bet on the rising side is as good in the long 
run as one on the falling side, provided all things are even. 
If Mr. Greenback’s stock declines and he is wiped out, 
what difference does it make whether the actual stock was 
bought? On the other hand, if the stock goes up the broker 
must replace the sold bonds or go to jail. Waiving the 
problem of discovering the crookedness of the broker, 
catching him, prosecuting him and peradventure getting 
back the bonds there is much more amiss. 

Mr. Greenback’s stock does rise a few points and he 
hurries to his broker to take his profit and draw down his 
bonds. The man of finance meets him with a broad smile 
and a hearty handclasp. He congratulates the delighted 
Greenback. 


“T told you so, Mr. Greenback,” says he with a familiar 
slap on the back. ‘‘ We’ll get rich out of this stock yet.” 

“T think I’ll take my profit,”’ says Greenback. “I know 
when to sell.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow!” says the broker. ‘“‘The 
stock has just begun to go up. Instead of taking your 
profit you want to turn right round and invest your 
winnings. You ought to margin more of this issue. That’s 
the way real money is made.” 

Greenback is finally persuaded. He has won three 
hundred dollars, let us say, and is induced to margin as 
many additional shares as this sum will cover. The broker 
has staved off a crisis and breathes more easily. 

““Pray heaven,”’ says he, “that infernal stock will drop 
out of sight to-morrow.” 

Perhaps the broker has means of causing the stock to 
do just that. He may be washing the stock or he may be 
in a pool which can afford to break an actual marker. It 
has been done countless times. 

But let us assume for this purpose that the stock is a 
standard security and that no manipulation is possible. 
Once more the bfoker must play for a fall and Greenback 
fora jump. But still the odds are not even. 

Greenback’s stock rises again and he has seven hundred 
dollars profit. He learns his luck and feels he ought to take 
his winnings. But he delays overnight. In the morning 
he finds a jubilant letter of the sort known in the trade as 
an “TI told you so.”’ The broker reminds Greenback of his 
heretofore excellent advice and repeats the admonition. 
Greenback must take his winnings and margin still more 
of the stock. And usually Greenback consents. He has 
faith in the broker, who has led him on to market victories, 
and he never suspects the bitter venom in the Street man’s 
sack. 

The unhappy stock buyer is now set out upon the most 
desperate of all games, pyramiding. The more he wins the 
more he wagers. In the terms of roulette he doubles his 
bets at each winning. How wild such a procedure is may 
be judged by comparison with the gaming table. A rouge- 
et-noir player who refused to take down his winnings and 
augmented his bet every time the turn was in his favor 
would be considered utterly mad. Yet this is what the 
margin player is led to do by the broker, who is in the hole 
by virtue of Greenback’s fortunate market. If Greenback 
stays long enough with his pyramiding he is certain to fall 
into the pit, for reactions come in every market and they 
come in a twinkling. 

According to all odds Greenback is lost as soon as he 
enters this game and it was in anticipation of guiding the 
customer’s steps into this tortuous path that the broker 
sold off the bonds and began the bucketing. Greenback 
does not know that he is betting against his broker or that 
the man has every reason to misguide him. He naively be- 
lieves in the man of finance and relies on his judgment. 
Here is the crime. The broker trades on the confidence of 
his patron. He isa peculiarly dangerous kind of con man. 


The Slaughter of the Butcher 


N A SOUTHERN city, very much visited by Northern 

travelers, a set of fraudulent brokers set up shop last 
spring. They advertised in the newspapers and soon began 
to issue a weekly stock paper of their own in which they 
boomed a stock. Just how they have escaped jail so far I 
suspect but cannot say. In response to their advertis- 
ing they got the names of people inclined to speculation 
and at once addressed to these persons various letters and 
their weekly paper. Many were soon influenced to buy 
the stock, among them a prosperous butcher. His invest- 
ment was small—less than two hundred dollars—and he 
could not be made to buy more. But the schemers knew 
that the man had bought heavily of Liberty Bonds and 
resolved that no such fat victim must escape. Accordingly 
a salesman was sent to see Mr. Bierman, which happens 
not to be the correct name. 

“TI think you are making a great mistake, Mr. Bierman,”’ 
said the salesman. 

““Mebbe so,” said Bierman, ‘‘but I got enough right 
now.” F 

“Got all the money you want?” 

“N-o-0-0, I couldn’t said dat.’ 

“Then you'd better get on. The going will be good 
shortly.” 

The salesman used his persuasions, bought some meat, 
which he gave to a shabby boy two squares away, and re- 
turned to see Bierman another day. He was in no hurry. 
Bierman wasn’t likely to move. When the shop wasn’t 
crowded the merchant didn’t mind talking. Little by 
little the salesman filled him with persuasions too effective 
to be permanently resisted. Moreover, the stock was 
being fictitiously quoted at ever-higher. prices. Finally, 
it was seen that Bierman was about ready for the hurrah. 

“‘Tt’s now or never,’’ said the salesman to Bierman as 
they leaned at the end of the counter. ‘‘This morning you 
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Home at Chatham, N, J., roofed with Sta-so 
Surfaced Shingles. F, Irving Krauss, M. D., 
owner, R.S. Chapter, architect,Summit,N.J. - 
Fred L. Walters, contractor, Chatham, N. J. 
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Yes— Permanent 
Roof-Beauty 


OOEFS covered with Sta-so Laminated Slate are 
not only permanently beautiful but are per- 
manently serviceable. 


Neither the sun nor any of the elements will 
ever change Sta-so’s rich colors or destroy the charm 
of its rough granular texture. 


Sta-so crushed slate retains the same beautiful 
unfading Indian red or cool sage green color that it 
has when taken from the quarries in Vermont. 


Contrast beautiful Indian Red Sta-so with the 
dull, lifeless appearance of other roofs you have 
seen after a few years’ exposure! And then picture 
a Sta-so’d roof, beautiful and colorful, years after 
you buy it. No costly bills for paints or stain; no 
fire danger from burning brands or sparks. 


Last year alone over 325,000 owners used 
Sta-so’d roofing. Your home, the church, the club 
house, the commercial or farm building is entitled 
to the permanent beauty of a Sta-so’d roof. And 
you can afford it, because Sta-so’d roofing costs no 
more than the best wood shingles; it costs but a 
fraction of the cost of tile or solid slate. 
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Demand the Sta-so label on the roofing you buy; it is 
the sure way to get roofing whose’ color-beauty is per- 
manent. You can find the Sta-so label on the roofing 
products of the following manufacturers: 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. Chicago National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co.Phila., Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Barrett Co. New York, N. Y. National Rfg. Co. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. Chicago Pioneer Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
B. F. Belson Mfg. Co. Minneapolis Reynolds Shingle Co. 
Bird & Son, Ltd. . Hamilton, Ont. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass, H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. . Cincinnati Richardson PaperCo.Cincinnati,Ohio 
Flintkote Co. . Boston, Mass. Safepack Paper Mills Boston, Mass. 
Ford Mfg. Co. . . St. Louis, Mo. Si Fo Products Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division Standard Paint Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Richardson Paper Co. Chicago Usona Mfg. Co. . ~. . Aurora, Ill. 
Keystone Roofing Mfg.Co., York, Pa. H.F. Watson Co. . ._.Erie, Pa. 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. A. H. White Rfg. Co. : 
South Bend, Ind. New Orleans, La. 


Photographic reproduction of Sta-so Surfaced 
Roofing, Sta-so’s granular texture lends itself 
to every style of architectural treatment. 
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can buy five hundred shares for three thou- 
sand dollars. In four months the stock will 
go to fifteen dollars a share.” { 

“Yah,” said Bierman, ‘“‘ef I vas sure it 
would be all ridet.” : 

“T’ll tell you how sure I am,” said the 
swindler, bringing up his hurrah. ‘ If you'll 
take this stock I’ll buy an option from you. 
I’m willing to bet my money along with 
you. Take five hundred shares for three 
thousand and I’ll give you five hundred 
dollars for an option at ten dollars a share 
any time in six months.” 

Bierman heard that he was being offered 
five hundred dollars and his mind im- 
mediately jumped over the intervening ob- 
stacles. : 

“THow’s dat? Exblain it,” said he. 

“You buy the stock for three thousand 
and I pay you five hundred for the privilege 
of buying the stock back any time in six 
months at ten dollars a share. If I buy you 
get five thousand for the stock.” 

““Why you want to do dis?” said Bier- 
man excitedly. 

“Because I think the stock will go to 
fifteen. If it does you’ll make two thousand 
dollars in addition to what I pay you for 
the option and I’ll make twenty-five hun- 
dred. That’s why.” [ 

Bierman puzzled this simple thing 
through his mind several times and finally 
grasped it—or thought he did. 

“T do it,”’ he said finally. “‘But I got to 
get money. I got only Liberty Bonds.” 

‘Well, they’re a little off in the market,” 
said the accommodating salesman, ‘‘but 
you're a friend of mine and I’ll take them.” 

And he did. He had cleverly tricked 
Bierman into paying five dollars a share for 
stock offered at six and worth nothing. By 
complicating the transaction he had blinded 
the victim to the reality. Bierman opened 
his eyes a bit later—and so did hundreds of 
others. They had all been defrauded by 
means of one of those little mechanisms of 
con ever old and ever fresh. 

But the working of most games aimed at 
the Liberty Bond owner involves knowing 
who has such bonds and often the amounts 
of individual holdings. How are such 
names and figures procured? For general 
information on this point I refer my read- 
ers to my previous consideration of the 
sucker list. There are, however, several 
specific practices in vogue. The common- 
est is to buy lists of bondholders from book- 
keepers in large establishments where drives 
were held. The employees in these places 
bought government securities in the course 
of the war and those who purchased in 
any amount may be presumed to retain 
their bonds. 


Another Familiar Game 


Again, employees of banks have been 
known to sell lists of bondholders. The 
questionable bond brokers, whose places 
have mushroomed into sight all over the 
country, never fail to question a soft- 
looking customer as to his holdings. It will 
also be remembered that in the loan drives 
it was often a practice to announce large 
purchases by individuals. How many times 
were subscriptions cried from stages and 
rostrums with the names of the purchasers. 
In some communities the newspapers pub- 
lished the names of large subscribers to the 
various loans. The gentlemen who bought 
the bonds considered all this good adver- 
tising—and so did the con men, who made 
copious notes, 

For instance, two gentlemen of the illicit 
persuasion arrived in a Central Western 
city six months since with a sheaf of very 
handsomely printed stock certificates in a 
trunk. These bespoke shares in an oil 
claim situated somewhere west of Suez. 
Let us call these brokers Black and White. 
Funds were low with both and a scheme 
that promised immediate returns was 
needed. After some hesitation these pro- 
moters decided to open two nominally dis- 
tinct offices for the purpose of playing a 
shuttlecock game with the stock. This 
done, they began to advertise their shares 
in the newspapers and by means of a mail 
canvass. White’s brokerage firm began it. 
That operated by Black stood by and 
pretended to buy loose shares on occasion. 
There was no market, prices being fixed 
arbitrarily in White’s office—the good old- 
fashioned fraud. 

After some preliminaries, during which 
the shares were worked up from thirty-five 
to ph Bea cents, White began to at- 
tack the local public with personal letters 
and salesmen, He got very little income 
out of it. The town was not falling for oil 
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stocks just then. In this crisis Black \. 
sorted to a bookkeeper employed by a ve! 
large manufacturing concern having abc; 
nine thousand employees. This man ; 
managed to bribe, with the result that | 
shortly had a complete list of Liberty Bo| 
buyers with their holdings. From a to| 
of seventy-five hundred names Black ni 
selected about two thousand who h| 
bought the bonds in amounts above fi) 
hundred dollars. He turned this list 0); 
to White and a fresh attack was begun, 

Through the mails and the mouths’ 
salesmen the oil stock was now offered to | 
these two thousand persons. When j: 
campaign opened the price was seventy-f: 
cents and it was gradually advanced , 
two dollars. Still very little was sold, 1; 
was this contrary to calculations. Hc. 
ever, many persons had been interested q| 
half persuaded. White now suddej; 
changed his tactics. One morning each} 
his two thousand prospects received a |. 
ter which said: 


‘“‘We desire again to call your attent; 
to —— Oil common stock. This is 
entered the market two months ago} 
thirty-five cents a share. To-day it; 
worth two dollars. We need not call att. 
tion to the opportunity which you failed) 
seize in this connection. Many others hi» 
taken advantage of it to their profit.” 


Two days later came a second letter: 


“Have you any Oil common sti< 
for sale? The demand for this security ; 
now brisk. We are ready to buy :/ 
amount at the market. Offered at 1) 
dollars. We will pay one dollar and nin; 
cents.” 


In a few days came a third letter, 0» 
more offering to sell Oil stock at 1) 
dollars and to buy it at ten cents less. . 
fourth and fifth letter making similar ofl ; 
followed, all from White & Co. 


Bait for Liberty Bonds 


Then one morning.a corps of salesmen t 
out from the office of Black & Co. Ti 
canvassed the two thousand persons - 
ready prepared by White’s campaign. ) 
a prospect they represented themselve: 3 
dealers in various stocks. They had) 
one variety to offer. Black & Co. 42 
doing a general brokerage business, ]- 
haps Mr. So-and-So would like to pick vi 
few shares of Anaconda Copper or Uni 
States Steel? No? Then might he he - 
terested in Standard Oil of New Jersey t 
a very attractive price? ‘The salesr1 
began going down his list. Without 0 
much delay he came to Oil. 

“I’ve got nine hundred shares of - - 
Oil common at one dollar and forty cen ’ 
said he carelessly. , 

The victim pricked up his ears. T 
very morning he had received anol! 
letter from White & Co., offering to 
any amount of this stock at one dollar 4 
ninety cents. 

“How much for —— Oil?” 

“A dollar forty,” repeated the salesm |, 
pretending to consult his list. “I’ve g:2 
block here that we’ve had on hand si 
time. Why? Are you interested?” 

“Tf you'll take Liberty Bonds,” said ¢ 
dupe, ‘‘I’ll take all you’ve got.” \, 

“Glad to take the bonds at the marki| 
said the salesman. 

And it was done. By this means ak 
two hundred and thirty thousand share 
absolutely worthless oil stock was * 
loaded on a single community of med 
size, The price ranged from a dol” 
twenty to three dollars. 

However, the schemes aimed at 1 
Liberty Bonds have not all been st! 
schemes, A gentle rascal operating f1 
New York has very recently taught '« 
country at large a quite different dodg' 

In September, 1919, Edward Murr/, 
an ex-convict with several terms to | 
credit, appeared in New York and rer’ 
desk room in the offices of a real-es'é 
concern established in one of the seccl 
rate buildings. Murphy had printe’ 
letterhead putting himself forward } 
the “Blank Manufacturing Company,” 
built cars, dealers in tires and tubes | 
accessories of all standard: makes.” ; 
address of the building where the man | 
desk room was in one corner and belo’! 
a telephone number which was not Mr 
phy’s, since he had no connection. In 
opposite corner were the words, “Fact ’ 
Newark, N. J.,’”’ and in the center, 
tablished 1901.” Ps 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Sectional Views of a Disteel Wheel and 


the Ordinary Fly Wheel 
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The weight of a Motor Car Wheel 
should be concentrated at the hub. 


A good example of what a Motor Car 
Wheel should not be is the fly wheel. 
Instead of having the weight concen- 
trated at the hub, the fly wheel has its 
weight concentrated in the rim. 


There is a reason for that. The pur- 
pose of a fly wheel is to preserve 
momentum. It keeps going. Because 
of the weight in the rim, the fly wheel 
is difficult to start and difficult to stop. 


The Motor Car Wheel should start 
easily and stop easily. That is the reason 
why the weight should be at the hub, 
not in the rim. This saves power, gaso- 
line and the mechanism of the car. 


The spokes, too, of a fly wheel are rigid, 
untapered, unresilient. A fly wheel is 
not dished. There is no spring in it. 
Needless weight at the rim increases the 


hammering effect of every blow the 
tire takes from the road. 


Be sure Your Motor Car Wheel Is Not 
a Fly Wheel. 


The Disteel Wheel is a single, dished 
and tapered disc of steel. This steel 
disc tapers in thickness from the hub 
to the rim, which makes the wheel 
lighter as well as vastly stronger and 
more resilient. And the wheel is dished 
inwardly like a bow. Also, the rim is 
offset where it is fastened to the disc. 


It isa basic principle of wheel design that 
these three features, the taper, the dish, 
the off-set rim, diffuse and dissipate road 
shocks before they can reach the hub. 


Back of the vastly greater beauty of 
Disteel Wheels, you will find upon in- 
vestigation these fundamentals of scien- 
tific wheel design and construction 
that mean greater comfort, safety and 
economy in motoring. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliott Avenue 


New York: 1846 Broadway at 61st St. 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street 


Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 
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Wheel-Talk Number Three 


Engineering Science is making tre- 
mendous strides in the design and 
construction of Wheel Equipment 
for Motor Cars. It is our motive, 
and our only motive, in this Series 
of Wheel-Talks to acquaint the 
intelligent motorist with these 
successive advances and to inform 
him as to what essentials of safety, 
efficiency and economy he can rea- 
sonably expect and demand in the 
Wheels of his Motor Car. These 
Wheel-Talks are now published in 
book-form which can be supplied 
upon request. 


DISTEEL WHEE 


Tre Wheels Dal, Complete: Yoo Car 
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iSHAVING | 

CREAM 

Use More Water- 
Hot or Cold 


I don’t mean as a substitute. 


Being what you might calla chronic 
guest of Mr. Pullman, I am able to 
study the shaving technique of a lot 
of men, and not one in ten uses 
enough water. 


One of the chief virtues of Mennen 
Shaving Cream is, that the lather will 
absorb about three times as much 
water as ordinary shaving soap. Only 
a good, moist lather will really soften 
a beard. 


I know it’s your beard and you 
have a right to suffer in your own 
way, but I am making a good living 
persuading men to enjoy shaving, 
and I am going to keep at you until 
you try it my way once. After that 
it will be your way. 


First, go easy on the Cream. It’s 
potent, and half an inch is enough for 
most men; three quarters for extra 
sized faces. Likewise the Cream costs 
money, but water is cheap. 


When the lather fluffs out on your 
chin, add more {water—hot or cold. 
Don’t break down the lather by rub- 
bing it with your fingers. 


That is mussy, unnecessary and 
inflames the skin. Keep adding more 
water, and “brush it up” into the 
lather. Don’t be afraid that the 
lather will drizzle the way it does 
with ordinary soap. 


Work in the lather with the brush 
for three minutes. Perhaps you 
think that is too long and is foolish 
and everything, but try it once. 


The rest is between you and your 
razor. If the beard sort of melts 
away—if that blade that was ready 
to resign takes a new grip on the 
job—if your skin is smooth and 
happy—why, just come through with 
a confession that Jim Henry knows 
what he is talking about when it 
comes to the superiority of Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 


My 12-cent demonstrator tube is 
still at the pre-war price of 12 cents. 


e 
denn 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Murphy procured from a jobber in such 
lists a roster of physicians and dentists in 
small towns as far west as the Missouri 
River. To several thousands of these men 
he addressed a letter on his prepared 
stationery. The letter said that the Blank 
Manufacturing Company had bought a 
large lot of a certain kind of cars from the 
Government and rebuilt them all so that 
they were equal to or better than new 
ones. It was offering these cars at great 
reductions. However, it wished to make 
the addressee a special offer. For one 
hundred dollars, half in advance and half 
on receipt of the car, the company would 
deliver an open or closed car with the 
understanding that the recipient was to 
show his car at reasonable hours to other 
prospective purchasers in his community. 
This was, said the letter, an advertising 
proposition. It would be made to only one 
physician and one dentist in each town. 
However, if no reply was received within 
ten days it would be assumed that Doctor 
Blank was not interested and the oppor- 
tunity would be offered another man in his 
town. ‘Liberty Bonds taken.” 

In six weeks Murphy received more than 
seven hundred replies, and because Liberty 
Bonds were a few points below par the 
astute men of the tooth and the pharma- 
copceia sent in their securities. It is said 
the payments were made by bonds in four- 
fifths of the cases. Calculations made 
afterward showed that Murphy had taken 
in nearly forty-five thousand dollars. To 
certain of his victims he had offered higher- 
priced automobiles, so that in some cases 
he got as much as two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

The post-office inspectors and the New 
York district attorney descended on Mur- 
phy at the same time, only to find that he 
had folded his top like a benzine Arab and 
silently chugged away. He had not owned 
a single car of any description and he left 
some of his printing bills unpaid. Such is 
con’s ingratitude. 

In one of the loan drives a wealthy 
widower made a little capital out of a 
hundred-thousand-dollar purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds. So likewise did a con man 
named Dunne, who chanced to be in that 
particular city at the time. To the con 
man a person. who advertises his wealth 
is always a prospect. Ingenuous public 
display of purse pride is a sure token 
of mental insufficiency of one sort or 
another. So Mr. Dunne believed, and he 
demonstrated it. 


Enter, the Widow 


For some time no feasible plan came to 
him. Then as the drought bothered him 
one night and he felt like pulling out for 
the North, where in those days a man 
could still slake a thirst, he was bitten by 
inspiration. A deserted brewery stood in 
this city, a dolorous, gray, monumental 
place, a monitor of inebrious days gone by. 
Dunne had looked at it often with a sigh. 
He contemplated it suddenly with a smile. 
Within a few days he had bought an op- 
tion on the place for a small sum. The 
agent who sold it had grinned. For two 
years the brewery had been vacant. Rust 
was gathered in its tanks and rust was 
eating the heart out of the refrigerating 
plant. Who wanted an option on a brewery 
out of brew, a drained flagon, a broken 
bowl? 

Remembering that the wealthy widower 
had put a hundred thousand into Liberty 
Bonds, Dunne peopled the brewery with 
fancies and ideas. What a fine abattoir it 
would make, with its ice plant already in- 
stalled and its vats ready for the rendering 
of lard! Dunne immediately organized a 
packing company for a quarter of a million 
dollars. He saw some of the business men 
and unfurled the pennons of his dream. 
The region was full of cattle and hogs. Why 
bring meat products a thousand miles? 
Why not build up a local industry and eat 
local meats at local prices? The business 
men liked the idea. As Dunne did not ask 
them directly to invest they had no cause 
for disliking. Evidently the capital was to 
come from somewhere else. 

The widower heard of the project cas- 
ually. No one asked him to invest. He 
paid no attention. Perhaps a brewery made 
into a packing house was not a bad idea. 

Dunne having got the elements of his 
game together wrote North and urged the 
presence of Mrs. Penny, a woman of con- 
siderable experience in business. Her actual 
name is otherwise. In a week a lady from 
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the North engaged an expensive suite in 
the better hotel of the town and estab- 
lished herself, opening a liberal account 
with a local bank, joining a church and 
maneuvering for social acceptance. The 
church was, to be sure, that attended by 
the wealthy widower and his son. 

In three weeks Mrs. Penny had man- 
aged to meet the intended dupe. She was 
very gracious, and very good to look upon 
for that matter. It wasn’t the man’s fault 
that he was past sixty and she under 
thirty-five. Besides, it made no difference. 
He liked the Widow Penny and thought he 
did not show it. She reciprocated and 
seemed not to mind if he knew. He in- 
vited her to dine and she accepted. A 
friendship developed. 

At about this time Mrs. Penny bought of 
Dunne a block of stock in the new packing 
house. The deal was consummated at Mrs. 
Penny’s bank and a check for eight thou- 
sand dollars paid over there in the pres- 
ence of the cashier. 


The Plot Thickens 


A few days later Mrs. Penny asked her 
new friend if she might consult him in a 
matter of business. She had bought stock 
in the new packing house and wished 
he might investigate the proposition for 
her. If he thought well of the enterprise 
she might invest still more. In this way 
the elderly widower was brought to an in- 
terest in Dunne’s affairs. He had retired 
from actual business seven years before 
and now seldom did anything beyond the 
lending of his capital. He went at his new 
duty with a feeling of importance. He 
called on Dunne, who had opened an office, 
and went into the packing proposition with 
great minuteness. Dunne was, to be sure, 
prepared for this. He had made many and 
involved calculations, drawn plans, com- 
puted the costs of plant remodeling, set 
down local livestock costs in lengthy tabu- 
lations, figured the cost of labor, the over- 
head, the distribution charges, and so on,ad 
nauseam. All these things he had reduced 
finally to estimated selling prices of various 
meats. His finals were very much lower 
than the prices current. Ergo, his calcula- 
tions argued that much money was to be 
made in meat. 

The widower decided after ten days of 
conferring with Dunne that here was an 
able man with a sound proposition. He 
said as much to Dunne and to Mrs. Penny 
and felt he had discharged a duty nobly. 
Dunne quite naturally pretended to as- 
sume that the old gentleman was inter- 
ested on his own account and followed his 
investigations with a series of propositions, 
to all of which the capitalist listened po- 
litely and invariably failed to respond. 

He was not interdsted in the packing 
house, but he was decidedly intrigued by 
the capable and attractive widow. They 
grew constantly more intimate with every 
week. Mrs, Penny met the son, an idle boy 
of twenty-three, whom his father was 
genuinely anxious to start in business. The 
widow simulated a motherly interest in the 
boy, who reciprocated with a much more 
dangerous sentiment. Without going into 
needless details, this clever woman shortly 
worked herself into a position so close to the 
widower and his son that she felt justified 
in making a suggestion. Why didn’t the 
gentleman go into the new packing plant 
on a fairly large scale, get control of the 
thing and gradually establish his son in this 
industry? Here was a future for the boy 
and a great chance at profit. 

The capitalist considered the proposition 
with care. He did not like speculations. He 
had never engaged in them and this was 
certainly a purely speculative affair. Most 
of all, he disliked linking his name with a 
thing that might seem a gamble to many 
of his conservative townsmen. All these 
things he guilelessly confided to Mrs. Penny 
and she saw the pertinency of his objec- 
tions, 

One evening when he and the pretty 
widow sat alone after dinner she became 
especially confidential. Little by little he 
had progressed to the stage of tacit wooing. 
He did not realize it and the notion would 
have frightened him. Nevertheless, there 
he was. 

“Fred,” said the widow, “the more I 
think of it the more I believe you ought to 
go into this thing for your son’s sake.” 

“Somehow I don’t like it, Gladys,’”’ said 
he, ‘I’ve never been connected with any- 
thing of the sort; I don’t know this man 
racer I can’t tell what I may be getting 
into. 


February 28,) 


“T’ye thought of all that,” sais 
‘But there are ways of managing it, | 
first place your name doesn’t have 
pear. You can handle it all throug; 
And as far as Dunne is concerned, } 
feeling myself that we ought to be 
him. From all the signs I think th; 
not be hard todo. Heisn’t known he} 
hasn’t had much luck with his pron jj 
Someone is going to buy him out sho} 
a very low price and I think we ough; 
the ones.” 

“Someone would know of my ap 
tion,” said her dupe. ‘‘A check throu. 
bank would be enough to let the eat; 

“There need be no check, Fred, § 
the woman, patting the hand of h_ 
ae 


irer. 
“Tf I withdraw any large sum fre) 
bank and Dunne disappears a littl: 
inferences will be drawn.” | 
“There are other ways, Fred,” sls 
again. ‘Supposing we try this: Y)| 
doubtedly have stocks and bonds. | 
might turn enough of’ them over to ¢ 
make any purchase agreed on. I eoult 
a loan on them here, putting them up} 
own, or I could hypothecate them 
other city. The purchased stock we 4 
put into my name and I would turn 5 
to you with a bill of sale and receipt, | 
you need never show until you wait 
The capitalist was persuaded and ¢ 
tiations were opened with Dunne. Hi 
high price on his stock and was obi 
A series of negotiations followed. }\ 
by stages of rising bids from one si| 
declining offers from the other a pk 
twenty-eight thousand dollars was 1 
upon for all the stock and rights in D i 
hands. Mrs. Penny had accomplish |} 


‘by the old and effective con trick | 


in-and-in. : 

“Dunne wants twenty-eight th; 
dollars, and I don’t think he’ll coi): 
lower,” she told her aged admirer oni f 
noon after he had come to talk sent 
and she had patiently turned him 01 
business. 

“T won’t risk that much,” said he) 

“T don’t want you to, either, Fre’ 
said, ruffling his scant hair. “But | 
it’s worth the money and I’m rey 
back my judgment. I’ve put eighit 
sand into the thing now and [I'l {i 
another ten thousand if you'll putine |i 
thousand. In that way we will be | 
equal amounts. We will be equal p 
in the thing and we'll have it to our) 


A Scared Old Man 


The old gentleman had learned to } 
the business head of this woman, $/ 
ready to put more of her own mon | 
this venture. She was asking him |] 
her. She spoke of having the thing t 
selves.” She wanted to place “ou} 
He leaped. He turned over twent; |) 
sand dollars in Liberty Bonds, whi! 
Penny immediately put up for a } 
eighteen thousand dollars. This wi 
thousand dollars of her own, which |? 
meantime drafted from Boston, whe ¢ 
was supposed to have come, was !! 
over to Dunne, who signed, sealed 1 
livered everything, entertained his | 
sors at an elaborate dinner and d2 
the town. ‘ 

The widow’s attitude toward |} 
mirer changed immediately. From! 
reserve and dignity she let her pose '5 
to one of ardency and possession. +? 
guilty of numerous indiscretions that 
have been put down to overaffecti¢ 
embarrassed the very circumspect P 
ist repeatedly. His neighbors began | 
Worse yet, Mrs. Penny had over} 
herself in her investment. Her or 
tied up in the new enterprise and shi 
resort to her “dear Fred” for los} 
advances. Finally she visited him 
middle of the night at his home anc? 
ently she had been drinking. The‘ I 
tleman was shocked and frighten 
was still deliberating painfully w 
young son came home with too mu‘§ 
ulant in cargo, confessing that he hes 
the afternoon with Mrs. Penny at b! 


and that she had been very rt 
I 


motherly. i 
The widower saw serious compror 
possible scandal leering at him. 1 
ily forced Mrs. Penny to sell out h¢ 
est for what she had paid, deman: ‘ 
that she depart at once. She wept, 
and reviled him. He had courted ¢ 
her. He was inconstant. What je 
done to him? Was he chasing he’) 
(Concluded on Page 63) | 
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iwn because she had shown him an affec- 
im he had been careful to encourage? 

Nevertheless, she sold and went. I doubt 
fat the aged widower ever fully under- 
9od what had been done to him. He had 
jen taken for thirty-six thousand dollars, 
nich Dunne and the erstwhile Mrs. Penny 
eefully divided at Atlantic City. I don’t 
sppose, either, that the town appreciates 
ging its new packing house, into which 
te conservative investor had to put more 
{an eighty thousand dollars, to the mach- 
jations of a con pair. 

Perhaps I have explained that an in- 
jritance is a thing of magical beauty to 
t2conman. He enjoys certain advantages 
cer ordinary mortals in this connection, 
fit does not greatly matter whether he or 
vother receives a lezacy—always provided 
tat the heir is one capable of listening to 
rison. For men and women of this accom- 
ydating bent of mind the operator in ne- 
fidous subtleties is always alert. They 
excise a strange and deep fascination 
cer him; they allure him with golden 
Irelei tresses; they tempt him to their 
struction. 

Jacob Albert, of Noburg, is competent to 
iitify in this matter. A year ago he inher- 
id more than a hundred thousand dollars 
i the shape of farms and farm mort- 
gzes from his father, who had been until 
‘e in life engaged in agrarian pursuits. 
lvaring of the good fortune of young Al- 
it, who had spurned the farm and en- 
ezed in the drug business in Noburg, 
Corge Fawcet, a persuasive fellow who is 
kown to the police by another name, hur- 
rd West, resolved to help the young man 
tough the inevitable troubles which fol- 
iy in the wake of inheritance. 

\las, the altruistic Fawcet was too late! 
Apert had already come into possession of 
h fortune, and his father’s old lawyer, who 
nlized that there was no specially high 
vitage in the machine under the heir’s hat, 
hi converted everything save the family 
hme into Liberty Bonds. 


Fawcet’s Zinc Mine 


Nearly two years earlier Fawcet had 
bn through a Western zinc-mining dis- 
bst, where he had learned something 
aout the mining and preparation of this 
vuable metal. He had discovered that 
thre were several mines in this and neigh- 
Dring districts which stood abandoned for 
isons not apparent to the layman. Ore 
4s plentiful and of high zinc content, but 
thre were present so many refractory ores 
tit the process of preparing the mined 
nterial for smelting proved too difficult, 
volved and costly. With an eye to future 
Huds, Fawcet bought such a mine. It had 
bn worked not once but several times. 
Te claim was a large one, ore was abun- 
dat and often ran thirty-five dollars of 
z\¢ to the ton, a very high figure. Machin- 
e’ abandoned after the several attempts to 
»-rate the mine stood about everywhere, 
ziwing in rust and desolation. Rain and 
page had partly filled the old shaft with 
ter, This latter gave Fawcet some con- 
cin at the time, but it proved his salvation 
uthe end. 

from the first moment of his acquaint- 
axe with Albert the conspirator had 
pissed himself off as a mining man. As ac- 
—— grew he permitted himself little 

ists, 

de showed checks which had come 
tlough the mails; he spent money freely. 
E smiled indulgently at the thought of 
Aert’s small interest from his bonds. 

“Bonds,” said he, ‘‘are fine for widows 
a1 orphans. A man with brains wants a 

‘ter run for his money.” 

-t was perhaps not unnatural for Albert 
agree with him. An income of five thou- 
sid dollars a year is small enough, every- 
02 knows, and aggravatingly small to a 
ying man with rather loose ideas who con- 
siers himself a wealthy heir. It was not 
lficult to persuade him to an interest in 
zc. And Fawcet confided to his friend the 
siry of his mine. 

dere was a claim, he said, that had been 
aimdoned years before, because subter- 
rvean streams had been struck. Periodic 
4empts to drain off the water had all re- 
sited in failure, but a few months before 

weet, who was a mining engineer, had 
nde soundings in the mine and discov- 
eid that there was a second level of streams 
dbp below those which had put the mine 
o; of business. Such an idea had never 
jurred to the other men who had owned 

mine, Fawcet had discovered the thing 
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by means of deduction. He saw mines op- 
erating all about him whose shafts ran 
much deeper than his. These mines had 
little or no trouble with water. It had sud- 
denly occurred to him that the normal 
drainage of the district lay along a deeper 
stratum. He had bought an option, made 
investigations, and lo, the thing was as he 
had supposed! He was now about to drain 
the mine. His fortune was made. 

_Albert’s eyes glowed with pleasure and 
high hope. Was this lucky Fawcet going to 
let him in on this great opportunity? 
Fawcet, who hardly understood the ver- 
dancy of his victim, played the game cau- 
tiously and waited for a right moment to 
spring his proposition, with the result that 
he gave the poor young man needless pangs 
and nights awake. Finally he came to the 
point and Albert almost choked on the bait. 


Walker, the Confederate 


By the end of that week, in the late part 
of last spring, Albert had hired a temporary 
manager for his drug store and hurried 
West with Fawcet. He was left in St. Louis, 
while Fawcet went on to the mine alone, 
giving some plausible explanation. The 
schemer was met at his destination by a 
confederate whom he had summoned from 
Denver by wire. The very first act of the 
conspirators was to draw up and antedate 
a bill of sale for the mine, whose ownership 
Fawcet transferred to his confederate. 
This instrument was recorded. At the 
same time an antedated option was drawn 
in such a fashion that it had only a few days 
to run. The option was, to be sure, given 
by the confederate, whom I shall call 
Walker, to Fawcet. This done, Walker re- 
tired to a near-by town and waited. 

The following day Albert arrived on the 
scene. Fawcet met him and cautioned him 
immediately to use discretion. The option 
on the mine had not long to run, and 
Walker, who owned the mine, was suspi- 
cious that Fawcet had made some sort of 
valuable discovery. He was rich, influen- 
tial and unprincipled. If Albert made the 
mistake of inquiring about indiscriminately 
Walker would certainly smell a rat and 
place obstacles in the way of investiga- 
tions. The druggist said he was no fool. 

A visit was paid to the mine, where 
everything was as Fawcet had represented 
it. The shaft was almost full of water. 
More than that, some rusty pumps lay 
about, reminders—Fawcet said—of old 
failures to cope with the flow. 

“Now,” said Fawcet as he led his victim 
back to town, “‘everything depends on one 
thing. I’m certain that a boring to the 
lower water level will send all this wetness 
running off in an hour or two, but there’s 
nothing like being dead certain. We must 
make that boring, but we must make it so 
that Walker doesn’t get wise. If he does 
he’ll find some way to stop us and we'll 
either have to let the option lapse or buy a 
pig in a poke. I don’t want to risk my 
money and I don’t want you to risk yours. 
We must be dead sure there will be no more 
water trouble.” 

The next day Fawcet was mysteriously 
busy—getting ready to have the boring 
made secretly, he said. Late in the after- 
noon he took his dupe to the mine with an 
expert he had hired. This individual gave 
an estimate of the number of tons of ore 
likely to be found in the claim and the 
probable zine values per ton. All this he 
did quite honestly, and his figures showed 
that the claim was, in fact, one of the richest 
in the immediate district. He had not been 
hired to give an opinion on the matter of 
refractory ores, and kept his own counsel. 
Albert was not quite green enough to ac- 
cept the uncorroborated word of the ex- 
pert, and Fawcet referred him to any local 
authority of his own choosing. He selected 
a man, whom he was himself to pay. Heand 
Fawcet went to see this individual and 
Fawcet—again urging the need of caution— 
asked the man an agreed question, as fol- 
lows: 

“If a way could be discovered to handle 
the ore in the Walker mine, what in your 
opinion would the property be worth?’’ 

The mining man smiled an incredulous 
smile. 

‘Well, a lot of people have tried that and 
failed,’’ said he. ‘‘I don’t believe there is 
any way of solving the problem, but fi 

Fawcet trembled fora moment. Was the 
man going to gabble and ruin the deal? 

“But if anybody can find a way that 
claim is worth millions.” 

Fawcet dragged the excited druggist 
out into the street and away, leaving the 
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mining expert to wonder at the strangeness 
of some human beings. 

In the dead of that night Albert, Fawcet, 
a drill foreman and five workmen slunk 
out of town, drove rapidly into the mining 
field, drew up at the abandoned shaft and 
went to work. A little before dawn the bor- 
ing had been made. The workmen loaded 
their apparatus back into their car and 
drove off. While daylight crept over the 
place, revealing the twisted and shrunken 
arms of the old machinery like specters of 
all the dead failures of the past, Fawcet 
and Albert sat in the lee of the shaft house 
and watched the water go down foot by 
foot; watched it and grew jubilant—each 
in his own fashion. 

“My boy,” said Fawceet, offering his 
dupe.a drink from a flask, ‘‘we’re potential 
millionaires this minute.” 

They went back to town and Fawcet 
telegraphed for Walker. He arrived late in 
the afternoon. Albert was introduced and 
found the mine owner cold, hard and for- 
bidding. 

An engagement was made for ten o’clock 
the next morning and Albert went back 
to his hotel with Fawcet. 

The common weakness of the man who 
doesn’t know and who feels his ignorance 
overcame Albert in the last night. Perhaps 
it is only a survival of primitive animal 
terror at the unknown. He sat on the edge 
of his bed taking off his shoes and said to 
Fawcet, who was smoking at the window: 
“T’m not sure yet, Fawcet.”’ 

“Not sure!” 

“No, All I know about this is what 
you’ve told me. And two months ago I 
didn’t know you. I think I’d like to doa 
ee more investigating before I go into 
this.” 

“Suits me,” said Fawcet. ‘Only you 
know the option expires at midnight to- 
morrow.’’ 

““Can’t we get Walker to renew it for a 
few days?”’ 

“You might ask him. If he isn’t wise 
he’ll renew it and be glad to sell to us at any 
time and any price. If he knows what 
we know to-night, or even suspects it, he 
won’t take a million dollars for a one-day 
renewal.” 

Albert slept ill, took three bracers before 
breakfast, felt unsteady and went off to see 
Walker. 

“Go alone and see what you can do,” 
Fawcet advised him. “I know he won’t re- 
new forme. He thinks I know too much.” 


The Deal Goes Through 


The doubtful youth found the forbidding 
Walker, was taken up to the supposed mag- 
nate’s room and began lamely to ask for a 
renewal. 

“What!’”’ Walker interrupted him 
brusquely with a loud laugh. “‘Renew your 
option? Listen, my young friend! Do you 
think you can sneak out in the middle of 
the night and drain my mine without my 
knowing it?” 

Albert stared at him, baffled and con- 
founded. 

“T wouldn’t sell you an extra hour’s op- 
tion for all the cash in the banks here,”’ 
said Walker fiercely. ‘I wish I had the old 
one back.” 

He showed the stunned Albert the door 
without further words and the bewildered 
druggist half staggered back to Fawcet. 

‘‘He’s wise,” said Albert, dropping intoa 
chair in the hotel lobby: “‘The game’s up.” 

“You mean he knows?” 

“He found out about last night.”’ 

Fawcet, turning pale, got up and walked 
nervously up and down the tiles. He 
bought a cigar at the counter, lighted it, 
considered, walked some more and stood 
before Albert with a wide grin on his face. 

‘‘Well, he found out just too late, didn’t 
he?” said Fawcet. ‘‘We’ve got till mid- 
night to pay up—and our money’s here.” 

Albert sprang up like a man suddenly 
contacted with a battery. 

‘“‘Lord, I forgot that!’’ he cried. 

Fawcet led him to the bank on a run. 
Each man withdrew twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which had been placed there previ- 
ously on Fawcet’s advice and for just such 
an emergency. In two hours the deal had 
been made. Walker had the money and 
was off for the East. Fawcet and Albert 
owned the mine. And so far as Fawcet 
knows or cares, the credulous druggist owns 
it all to-day. 

So pass the Liberty Bonds of the people. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Smith. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Running Water 


T’S the only sanitary way 
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ning water, any temperature 
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Shower, Shampoo, Massage and 
Rub-down—ALL IN ONE. 
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SHOWER BATA-BRUSH 


Fits Any Faucet. Stimulates cir- 
culation. Cleanses the pores. 
Fortifies against colds, disease 
and contagion. Makes you feel 
good all over. It’s quick—no 
waiting for tub to fill. It’s clean 
—no bathing in dirty tub-water. 
No cleaning of the tub after- 
wards. Does Not Splash. 


Unequalled for Shampooing 


The flexible rubber ‘‘fingers”’ of 
the Knickerbocker penetrate the 
heaviest hair, massage the scalp, 
and clean, running water washes 
away all dirt, dandruff and soap. 


Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5, $6 
De Luxe Set, $7 

Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for 

homes without running water, $5 
The Knickerbocker is sold by all 
good Drug, Hardware and Department 
Stores, or order direct. 
Wear fully guaranteed. 
Send for FREE 

Booklet 


Interesting booklet free 
yon request. It tells how and 
%* When to bathe. Send for it. 


Knicker- 
bocker 


Mfg. Co. 
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Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Buy tires you know are right. Racine Tires are always 

right because the famous Racine Extra Tests, safeguarding 
quality through each step of their manufacture, give 

motorists an unparalleled pre-purchase protection. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road Fabric Tires 
alone have the industry’s supreme mileage achievement. 


RACINE ABSORBING SHOCK STRIP 


This extra strip of blended rubber, graduated in resiliency, 
welds tread and carcass perfectly. 


To try Racine Tires is to be convinced they are the right 
tires on either city streets or country highways. 


RACINE INNER TUBES, SUPREME TIRE SUNDRIES 
are all Extra Tested—of highest quality. 


For your protection look on every tire for name— 


Racine Rubber Company 


Racine 
Wis. 
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dicials in the miners’ union, over whose 
jads he had been brought into the district. 
ad at the very outset there was a note of 


q«nger. 

i see that bird over there?”’ asked 
jecker, coming back in the later dusk with 
‘inner to this dismal small hotel for their 
soning meal. “He’s out looking for 
puble!”’ 

He was a huge figure of a man, huge and 
lack, Spinner could distinguish dimly by 
te wan light from the misty window of a 
sall store before which he stood across 
fe street. But that was all. 
“Why—what makes you think so?” he 
«ked quickly. They were on their guard 
« the time of course. 

“He jammed me off the boardwalk here 
iif an hour ago,” said Hecker, ‘‘into the 

” 


ad. 
“Wait,” said Spinner. ‘Don’t let him 
iume you.” 
“T waited!” said the gunman grimly. 
There might be possible forces behind an 
cisode like that, which required estimating 
jfore action. There had been, it soon de- 
sloped, in this case. This man was very 
¢arly now, as Hecker said, out looking for 
ipuble—without doubt for a purpose. 
\He was a man known locally as Big 
e—a man of foreign blood—of Austrian 
cestry, it was said. He lived much of his 
ne in a larger city; but at intervals he 
uppeared in the valley where he had once 
ed and worked as a miner. His present 
urce of income was unknown—something 
aching the saloon business, it was said; 
t he still kept up some nominal associa- 
m with the miners’ union to which he had 
ce belonged. 
“Bad man!” pronounced the local for- 
m radicals. They all seemed afraid of 
m—avoiding even passing him on the 
seet. He was a notorious local bully. 
This figure appearing from nowhere, with 
apparent backing, suddenly rose in the 
th of Spinner and the gunman, ostensibly 
i;ent on a campaign of instinctive personal 
imosity to the two visitors—and more 
pecially Hecker. 
“T’'ll get him!”’ the gunman said to Spin- 
r, coming into the hotel again—his 
und face fiery red, the smile off his mouth, 
muscles twitching at the corners of his 
are-cut jaw. “Once more, and they'll 
a ton more of fertilizer lying round town. 
’s too gay!” 
“‘Noshooting,”’ warned Spinner. ‘‘They’d 
le that too well!” 
“What the hell do you think I am?” 
iquired Hecker. 
‘And yet Spinner knew that until it was 
tne he would keep himself within control. 
‘at was one reason he had chosen him as 
ls companion. He was wise to all possible 
{cks of the game. This was no unusual 
tek. This figure of this venturesome bad 
tan out looking for trouble was an obvious, 
enost stereotyped, notice for them to get 
(t. Ostensibly he was alone—a confident, 
(sperate, foolhardy ruffian intent on pro- 
king trouble, or forcing the two invaders 
jignominy out of town. But back of this 
ure, using him as a tool, lay forces which 
ley could only conjecture from their 
howledge of the situation. The whole com- 
jicated, subterranean group of forces—po- 
liecal, corporate and possibly even labor— 
(a section, of a state. 
“They'd frame us both in fifteen min- 
les,” said Skinner, ‘“‘after you first showed 


“T understand all that,’’ said Hecker. 
{ haven’t been carrying my gun outside 
(my hotel room, have I? But I wouldn’t 
‘ant him to know that either. Not if I 
(pected to live much longer. This has 
yt to stop.” 

‘Spinner saw that too. They had re- 
(ived their warning, their notice to leave 
‘ get personally beaten up—shot—killed 
irhaps, without possible redress. It was 
‘wonder to him that Hecker had staved 
f the inevitable so long. It was a clear 
gn of at least a certain respect on the part 
their pursuer for his man that he had not 
feed the issue already. But now the 
ing was very clear. It was their move. 

\““ What are you waiting for, anyhow? To 
‘t both our lights put out?” asked Hecker. 
‘He Was getting ugly and restless under 
e strain. Besides, he was right. It was 
uf time to act. 

Can you handle him?” Spinner asked. 

Can I handle him—the dastard!” was 

\e answer of the Strangler. A dangerous 


light—almost of electric blue—shone in his 
usually laughing eye. 

They went out that night to look for him. 

The demand for liquor—unobtainable 
here by open purchase—was supplied by 
the rooms of one of the orders popular with 
the so-called sporting element throughout 
the United States. It was in these rooms 
that after a certain time they were sure to 
find this Big Joe. He was there when they 
arrived, standing at the bar. They stepped 
up beside him and ordered drinks—Hecker 
next to him. 

The man stood, an enormous figure, a 
full six inches taller than the stocky Stran- 
gler; great shoulders, a round face, a small 
faded blue eye with a fixed expression, and 
round as a marble. 

For a moment he did not see Hecker, and 
Hecker made no move—Spinner’s plan call- 
ing for an action first of all which would 
leave all possible initiative in the quarrel 
to the enemy. The man saw him then— 
a nudge from his neighbor on the other side 
directing his attention. He turned and 
looked down, his small eyes in his big face 
fixed and implacable as the painted eyes of 
a malevolent idol. A wisp of his thin hair 
had come down under his derby hat upon 
his low forehead. 

“Why, hello, you little stinking coward!” 
he called with appropriate blasphemies in 
a thick voice; and very deliberately he 
wiped his huge palm straight down across 
Hecker’s face in an insulting mockery of 
greeting. 

The gunman stood still until it was done. 
When it was all complete—all eyes of the 
surrounding crowd upon them—with a 
flash of motion which scarcely registered in 
the eyes of the waiting audience his re- 
volver was in the face of the other man. 

“Up! Up!” he said. “Stick ’em up— 
you big dastard!” His sharp bitter voice 
rang out. 

The crowd scattered; the big Austrian 
stood, his thick pawlike hands up in the 
uncouth attitude of a dancing bear. And 
when he did this Spinner, like a cat, had 
frisked him, taken away the weapon from 
his pocket. : 

“Now, then, you big cheese,” said Hecker, 
handing his own gun back to Spinner, “I’m 
going to do something no one else was ever 
able to do yet. I’m going to teach you 
something—push something into that bean 
you carry round over your neck.” 

He smiled for the first time Spinner had 
seen him smile in the past few days—since 
this indignity had been laid upon him. He 
smiled his wide and reckless smile, and as 
he did so slapped his flat hand against the 
other’s thick-lipped mouth. 

The crack of flesh against flesh filled the 
room like a pistol shot, but there were no 
apparent impression made upon the giant 
opposite the Strangler by the blow, except 
the reddening and puffing of the flesh upon 
his face. It scarcely moved the great bulk 
of flesh and bone upon his great, flat, stable 
feet. 

The Austrian did not start at first; his 
heavy mind did not realize—could not 
credit at once his good fortune; that he 
was to be allowed the freedom to use his 
tremendous advantage of weight and power 
against the other within the comparatively 
narrow confines of a room. 

“‘Come to it, you big stiff! Help your- 
self,’’ said Hecker with a jeering smile. 

And with that the great mass moved, 
much faster than might have been expected 
of it, striking heavily with its huge almost 
hamlike fist—pounding the air where Stran- 
gler Hecker had just been. 

Spinner had never seen his own man in 
action before; never really estimated the 
physical ability that had given him his 
nickname. He stood now in his wrestler’s 
attitude, his abnormally long arms swing- 
ing down, with something probably of the 
attitude of the first fighting man—of the 
belligerent ape. He was quite clearly a 
skilled man—but was there any chance at 
all for him, Spinner could not help but 
wonder, against that seventy pounds at 
least of superior weight in the man across 
from him—especially within the confining 
boundaries of that room. 

As Spinner watched him and eyed the 
audience, guarding against possible inter- 
ference, the first encounter came. Big Joe 
having made his first pass followed it by 
a first violent rush. His antagonist, still 
smiling, stepped aside and with a sudden 
trip and twitch had pitched the great mass 
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forward under its own impetus. The man 
struck head first against a corner of the bar; 
blood started down his tangled and soon 
matted hair from a cut above the forehead. 

The Strangler did not try to take his 
obvious advantage, but stood back, smiling 
the happy malice of his fighting smile. 
Spinner wondered and feared a little at his 
confidence. No doubt he knew his busi- 
ness, but it was no time for unnecessary 
chances. 

The other man, Big Joe, gave little time, 
however, in which advantage could have 
been taken of him. By a movement gro- 
tesquely awkward but incredibly swift for 
his huge bulk he had turned—almost before 
the mouths of the spectators had framed 
their surprise at Hecker’s trick. He turned, 
his strength undiminished; his small round 
eyes beneath the trickle of blood upon his 
forehead more unhuman, more fixed, more 
than ever with the implacable malicious 
hate of the round painted eyes of an idol— 
a great working mechanism of animal 
anger, with the insanity, the insensitive- 
ness to pain, the fighting automatism of a 
charging bull. 

Heturned and witha hideous thick oath— 
out of any proper control with anger— 
launched a kick of his great shoe at Hecker. 
Again, with the swiftness of this game which 
he did not rightly know, he found himself 
heavily and ignominiously seated upon the 
floor—his spine, his whole bulk shaken by 
the fall. 

His confident opponent stood near him, 
calling insults from his grinning mouth, giv- 
ing him the still greater insult of not tak- 
ing advantage of his condition to attempt 
to finish him. 

But this confidence of Hecker almost 
proved fatal. With a sudden unanticipated 
movement the bulk upon the floor shot out 
a heavy foot and caught the smiling Stran- 
gler in the lower leg. It was by necessity 
a short quick blow—very fortunately. And 
very fortunately, even then it did not strike 
abone. But it served its purpose, as it was. 
The fighting smile upon the wrestler’s face 
remained, but it was changed now sharply— 
touched with a sudden gleam of pain. The 
worst possible thing had happened to the 
lighter man, Spinner saw; he had lost the 
one marked advantage of his lightness. He 
was lamed. 

The spectators gave vent to new blas- 
phemies of excitement. The mass upon the 
floor came up again—his vitality apparently 
still unimpaired—while Hecker, backing, 
shifting his weight upon his uninjured leg, 
waited. Spinner was afraid. 

Their opponent—more cautious now and 
more confident—adopted new tactics. He 
came forward slowly, watchfully, and 
started inch by inch herding Hecker toward 
a corner, the crowd spreading well away 
from them. The alertness and almost in- 
visible quickness and ease of motion of 
the wrestler were now gone. The other 
blocked his efforts to slide to one side. Inch 
by inch he drove him into the corner, the 
place of expected slaughter, his round blue 
eyes fixed watchfully beneath his bloody 
forehead—care in every motion. 

The situation seemed hopeless now to 
Spinner; his man’s leg gave visibly when 
he set his weight upon it. But there was 
no quarter in this fighting; none of the 
artificiality of fighting codes which have 
set their curiously compelling restraints 
upon the human fighting animal in the last 
fifty or seventy-five years. This fighting 
went back to the time of the eye gougers 
and the face kickers in the days before 
rules. Once in the corner, once upon him, 
it was the clear purpose of this round-eyed 
fighting animal to kick his opposing animal 
into pulp. Spinner wondered what he 
should do. He had the firearms. Should 
he allow this thing? If so, how far? 

But as he wondered the new thing hap- 
pened. The bloody-headed giant came 
heavily on, with head forward, his arms 
outstretched. He was almost there, into 
the corner, when with a motion like a 
hunting cat the Strangler was on him, at 
his neck; and they went down together. 

They lay when they had crashed down in 
a confused heap; from surface indications 
the heavier man might have the advantage. 
He lay apparently on top. But now, as the 
craning crowd immediately saw, this ad- 
vantage was merely an apparent one. The 
wrestler had obtained finally what he 
wished. He had secured that deadliest of 
all grips, the strangle hold. He lay, Spinner 
saw, in a sort of coil, knees up, his head 
behind his victim’s; the smile still on his 
thin wide lips—the smile of triumph. And 
now the writhings of the other man began. 
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There is but one commonly success| 
break to be used against the strangle hold. 
a grotesque thing, a spectacular hurling’ 
the whole lower body into the air with t} 
hope of freeing the confined head und. 
neath—while there is yet time! This mi 
this Big Joe, knew that much at lea, 
Time and time again his bulk shot twisti; 
in the air. In vain. Underneath Spim: 
saw from his viewpoint the face of {; 
Strangler with its fighting smile — j) 
strange combination of happiness and eff; 
and ferocity which shows in the face 0; 
fighting dog. A gold tooth, one of the fi; 
molars, gave an added gleam to its fe. 
ciousness, and Spinnerthought the mans! ; 
a glance of triumph on him from his ey, 
He could now afford the strength; , 
enemy, though still violently struggli), 
was evidently losing power. 

The crowd groaned, cursed and held | 
breath together with the strangling m), 
The hulking body flopped more ae mi: 
grotesquely, straightened out in one te. 
ble last effort. The man with the grinn; 
face of the fighting bulldog still held ; 
unbroken grip underneath. 

There was murmurous talk aa 1 

it v; 


They did so, knowing he was arm, 
But Spinner himself felt now that it yj 
time to interfere. “‘Don’t kill him,” ; 
called to Hecker. 

“Don’t fret,’ said the Strangler ca: 
lessly. ‘‘He’s got two of three more fii; 
in him. ‘Haven’t you?” he asked in k: 
voiced insult of the head beside his, look + 
down as a woman might upon a child at | 
breast. 

A renewed effort followed his taunt. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” said someone; ave} 
in the crowd with a groaning blaspher. 
“Let him go!” 

“‘Had enough?” asked Hecker finally { 
the bloody head against his breast. 

A convulsive effort followed. 

“Will you get out of here? Quit? Le» 
the district right away?” 

There was no answer, naturally. | 

““Why don’t you answer?” taunted » 
victor. 

“Don’t be a damned fool! Don’t | 
him!” cried Spinner, now sharply apy: 
hensive. | 

“Tf you will—if you'll go,” said » 
maliciously grinning gunman, “show 1! 
Shake a leg. Shake a right leg. This 
right,”’ he jeered. ‘Shake a leg!” 

It was hideously ridiculous, horri/ 
grotesque. At his jeer the leg came uj - 
fell back again. Final collapse had abt 
come. The Strangler released his hold. 

The man he had strangled lay face do} 
he turned him over on his back. He / 
struggling, gasping, drawing in the grat! 
air in great noisy gulps; turned and grove! 
on his hands and knees for his breat - 
filling the room with the distressing no 5 
from his throat and lungs. And over !! 
the watchful, grinning Strangler kept # 
crowd back, giving him the air which? 
must have. 

He recovered finally, as quickly as 0/ 
a fine animal could. But he was still s 
through and through when Hecker got !1 
on his feet, got him his hat and sent him ¢ 

“You're lucky at that,” he said, turr 5 
on him the murderous humor of his g}: 
“The next time,” he warned him, “tt 
you come across me you’ll be out of lu: 
Understand?” he said, and slapped for ° 
last time the now flabby face. 

The man staggered. The fixed roid 
eyes were down before Hecker’s; his ene/ 
was beaten down before him permanen ’; 

“Now go!” said Hecker. “And out! 
town by the first train—remember!” _ 

The man went lurching out the doo- 
and promptly out of town. They sent 5 
gun on to him later. 

After that the organizing went on il 
faster—without a break. Physical prov® 
means much to all of us. It is at a spe! 
premium among physical workmen—@ i 
greater one among the foreign labor’ 
who can claim it as a possible ally it 
situation that is at best doubtful for th! 
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PINNER sometimes wondered as 211” 
ter of fact at his exceptional good [ 
tune in securing foothold in such a fiel« 
this one. i 
“The capitalist,” he had been used’ 
saying when soap-boxing, “‘is like the a 
brew tribal god and man that my” 
(Continued on Page 69) — 


(Continued from Page 66) 
yrth-of-England mother used to read me 
yout Sunday mornings when I was a boy 
im the old book of Hebrew mythology 
vnich was about all the reading she had— 
ke most of her generation. He creates his 
poration in his own image. Whether 
yu likeit depends on your taste and bring- 
ig up. If you’re bourgeois you'll like it 
ayway. Ii you’re proletarian you curse 
:d gnash your teeth.” 

Here the image of the capitalist which he 
culd show in the corporation was all that 
} could desire. Mines come quite com- 
nly in the mountains; the mountains in 
swilderness—a frontier; and power and 
joperty in a frontier are not unnaturally 
sasped by the hard-fighting pioneering 
sirits—no less to-day than when these 
Nd and fought upon the frontier marches 
«Europe. For purposes of the agitator 
te impersonal indifference natural to the 
«rporation, driven from behind by hard- 
iting, grasping, uncompromising spirits 
«an old pioneer régime, who fought for 
ieir operation of their property as they had 
fight first to obtain it, tooth and nail, 
ith all conceivable weapons—all this made 
sombination which was ideal for Spinner; 
id furnished, in fact, for years a happy 
jnting ground for agitators in general. 
‘ie hatred and suspicion which it was the 
riieals’ first business to foment were al- 
ridy there—a suspicion inbred, unchanged, 
gainst every possible agency of society, 
fm the employer through the state down 
jjo the leadership of labor itself. 

[t was well organized in a way, too, al- 
ridy, through the various benevolent so- 
cties of the foreign workmen, all under 
riical leadership; through the rank and 
£: of the various radical unions that were 
ejablished already in the section. Spin- 
n’'s campaign was almost self-operating; 
i could trust the organization of his new 
fid to conduct itself under the forces of 
t2 locality, and could devote himself 
nanwhile to his main problem. 

[t was not the purpose of the radicals to 
rd the elections of the American Federa- 
tn of Labor in 1919. Possibly in 1920— 
tt even that was not sure. Too many 
e1ventional political bonds would still hold 
iek the radicals from registering the full 
fice of their vote. They could only wait 
ad see what came. But meanwhile they 
nist begin to untie these bonds that held 
t2m, it was Spinner’s theory, from the 
bttom up; to control first the local and 
tn the International and then at last the 
Fderation of Labor. It was Spinner’s hope 
ad plan of campaign to control the great 
Eners’ organization if possible at the next 
Hernational election. 

The radicals in very many districts of the 
uion were already well started on a bitter 
enpaign—which should grow bitterer as 
t: unemployment following the close of 
ur continued—to oust their former officers 
call grades; making every form of charge, 
aj more especially that the radicals were 
bng defrauded of their vote and of the 
aual election of their radical officers by 
ninipulation of election machinery, not 
oly in the districts but in the International 
i2lf. Whether their charges were true or 
nt was not of practical consequence to the 
wrking radical. They were certainly wide- 
s‘ead. And Spinner was now, as his or- 
Zilzing campaign came to a head, plan- 
nig carefully to adapt these charges and 
Cs widespread belief to the conditions in 
h district. If he could secure, through 
aiet of district officers he could choose, a 
rlical control of this district of the union 
h would add one more important nucleus 
‘ a coming fight within the Interna- 

nal, 

The time of local and district elections 
¥S coming on—in this district being set in 
t: later winter. His time was limited and 
h worked with great haste to bring in his 
nw locals soon enough to cast their votes 
uthis year’s election—as they might pos- 
Sly do, with haste and under a liberal 
uerpretation of the union’s voting laws. 

{t was soon clear that it would not be 
ey to accomplish this. The old board of 

trict officers were in no mood to be re- 
p.ced; and it could not long be concealed 
fim them that there would be a ticket 
t displace them. The question now was: 

vuld the charters for the new locals be 
einted and delivered within sufficient time 
i the voting of the new andradical unions? 
lhe excitement among the radicals of the 
trict over this—their first real oppor- 
thity, as they thought, to secure control 
athe district organization—grew intense. 


ie was a growth of bitter protest and 
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recrimination as the delay in the delivery 
of charters continued. 

“Wait,” Spinner advised. ‘Give them 
atest. Let’s be fair. Let’s let them show 
themselves—just how honest they are.’ 

He smiled inwardly as he did so. It was 
a foregone conclusion; whatever might be 
the truth of the charges it was a com- 
monplace of expectation that the district 
officers would employ the usual tricks of 
labor politics to their own advantage for 
reélection. 

They did involve themselves, he thought, 
watching them, most thoroughly. They 
certainly did in the estimation of their pres- 
ent constituency—made overwhelmingly 
radical by the acquisitions from his newly 
organized field. 

“Let them go; let them wind themselves 
up!” Spinner said to his following. 

The temper in the district was growing 
uglier against them every day. The general 
temper was not pleasant now among the 
miners. A period of good wages freely spent 
during the war was now followed by ab- 
solute famine. There was practically no 
income for a miner; the free expenditures 
for food and clothing and personal enjoy- 
ment were through; the luxuries bought 
from the installment houses were being 
taken back again upon the failure of the 
periodical payments. The miners were on 
the streets or in their halls or other rendez- 
vous, kicking their heels, cursing the scheme 
of the universe in general, and their own 
sudden misfortunes in particular—the op- 
erators with their millions from the war 
profits; the Government, the nation, their 
own leaders. 

“These boys are a little raw this time,”’ 
Spinner now admitted concerning the dis- 
trict officials and their election — giving at 
the same time a significant smile to his 
inner group of helpers. 

The district officials had shut off the 
radical vote; they were making, in those 
local unions whose officers they controlled, 
rules as to technicalities of time and place 
of voting which would all favor them. 
There was open talk among the unions of 
the radical foreigners that they intended to 
miscount the votes. 

However, they held their election—in 
their way—as they chose; won as usual in 
the district. Even then Spinner did not act. 

“Wait,” he told his party, “‘till the new 
charters all come!” 

They were oversuspicious now, some of 
the foreigners. They were growing sus- 
picious of him! 

But now the new charters came; the old 
officers had played their hand out, made all 
their mistakes—and Spinner made his move. 

There was a provision in the district laws 
by which sixteen local unions could call at 
any time for a special convention. This 
Spinner now arranged to do—for the pur- 
pose of deposing the district board, as being 
illegally elected. He got far more than the 
number of petitioning unions required. 

Whether or not there was a legal right to 
depose these officers in this way would be 
a matter to be disentangled by the usual 
wrangling of the experts in the complicated 
union laws. But that was not the practical 
question, as Spinner clearly saw. He could 
bring now—with his new local unions, with 
the roused and angry sentiment of a good 
share of the others—an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the district into the convention 
against its present administration. The 
thing spoke for itself; a great majority of 
the district was in rebellion against the old 
officers. The least that could happen prac- 
tically was a revolt carrying out that com- 
mon and now much dreaded situation in 
the miners’ union—the dual organization 
of a district. There had been too many of 
these secessions in late years all over the 
United States. They were a most threaten- 
ing feature in a time of threatened general 
disintegration. 

For there was more than a locality or dis- 
trict—important as that was—involved in 
this now; there was the union’s general 
position throughout the country. Rebel- 
lion was spreading. The process which was 
to bring about the great bituminous coal 
strike of 1919 was already well under way. 

It was absolutely certain that the Inter- 
national must concern itself to straighten 
out the quarrel in this district—and with 
the greatest haste. 

“‘T have had now thirteen telegrams from 
him,” said Spinner, laughing to the Stran- 
gler, washing his hands in the clanking 
china washbow] in his hotel room before the 
evening meal, “yelling to hold off until he 
comes.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Tt shall-be unlawful for any person con- 
trolling the use of any room, building or 
other premises knowingly to permit the 
same to be used as the headquarters of any 
organization which advocates crime and 
violence. , 

It shall be unlawful to display at any 
meeting any flag symbolizing a purpose to 
overthrow the government. : 

Any person who shall violate sections 
265a, 265b, 265c or 265f of the act shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and on convic- 
tion shall be imprisoned not less than one 
year nor more than ten years. Any person 
who shall violate sections 265d and 265e 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $500 nor more than $1000, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for a period 
of not less than six months nor more than 
one year, or both. 


“Without any question,” said Mr. Barn- 
hart, “‘we have a lot of deportable cases 
right here in this house. How many we 
shall have to turn loose we can’t tell yet. 
There will be hundreds of them taken in 
before we are done. It will take a special 
grand jury to indict them, and as to getting 
juries to try them, it would take a year to 
do that—think of the number of challenges, 
which would run into thousands. But the 
worst of these men we hope to send over- 
seas, and the next worst of them we hope 
to keep in the penitentiary all their lives.” 

“What do you think,” I asked him, “of 
the actual safety of the Government? Can 
we whip these people or are they going to 
beat us and really set up a soviet rule in 
America?’”’ 

The official did some thinking before he 
answered. 


The Illinois Act Valid 


“Tf we all get together and go after this 
thing right now, and keep after it,” he said, 
“T think it can be stamped out. Otherwise 
no one can tell how fast and far it may 
run. We have not started any too soon. I 
do not believe that the people of America 
generally have any idea at all of the extent 
to which the labor element of America has 
been undermined by radical principles. All 
this soviet talk is nothing new to these 
people. They have set 1920 as the year for 
the revolution. One of their leaders de- 
clared last October, when he spoke at one 
of their meetings: ‘You can all see and 
realize that we must all prepare ourselves 
for the coming spring, because the revolu- 
tion is bound to start early in the spring, 
and a year from to-day we shall have the 
entire country in our power.’ Lenine has 
wirelessed the world to-day that in 1920 
there will be soviet rule in Washington. 

**A majority of the cases we have will 
stick, though some may not. We think that 
the Illinois act is valid, and rest our belief 
on the Abrams case, in which the Supreme 
Court construed as ‘force and violence’ such 
expressions as ‘Down with the flag!’ ‘To 
arms!’ and so on. 

“A great deal of this stuff runs back to 
Russia. We get our soviet ideas and some 
of our soviet money from Russia. If you 
want to see the people who are spread- 
ing this sort of doctrine go and talk to 
them yourself. I hope you will enjoy their 
society.” 

From Mr. Kenney, secretary to thestate’s 
attorney, and from others of the office force 
a general statement of the plan was ob- 
tained. 

“We are especially after the Communist 
Party and the Communist Labor Party. 
They began in Russia, and are under soviet 
control. It is their intention to disrupt the 
labor unions of America, and to use force 
to destroy what they call the capitalistic 
state. We have got a lot of Communists, 
Labor Communists and Left-Wingers in 
here. These last are part of the Communist 
International, whose open propaganda is 
sovietism all over the world. That, of course, 
means revolution. All these people think 
that they are going to have their revolution. 
They are not beaten even yet. We intend 
to keep after them.” 

About one hundred and sixty gathering 
places had been raided that afternoon and 
evening, not to mention more than one hun- 
dred and fifty homes. Some of the head- 
quarters which had been raided were full 
of evidence. I saw one bomb, about as 
big as a baseball. It had a fuse attached. 
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We could not tell whether it was a real or 
phony bomb. More than two dozen meet- 
ing places in one district on the West Side 
of the city were raided. There was found an 
office of the Embassy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. There were also head- 
quarters of Russian anarchists, Italian 
anarchists and Jewish anarchists. One 
headquarters is known as the Northwest 
Side Communist Party, another as the 
Ukrainian Headquarters. There were Com- 
munists of many different tongues, whose 
hearts beat as one with the honest purpose 
of abolishing bosses, capital, business and 
everything else. 

It was quite a picture. It looked like a 
busy day in our town. Was it not so in 
yours? 

Somewhat intrigued with the idea that a 
quiet little woman with a slow smile and a 
drawly voice and a very pleasant face could 
be a real honest-to-goodness policeman, I 
paused at the door to see her and her 
roomful of prisoners. She had quite a num- 
ber of the more prominent ladies of Com- 
munist persuasions who had been picked 
up early in the evening. 

Just beyond the presiding officer was a 
large imposing lady with a wide smile and a 
very tall feather in her hat. She was well 
clad, apparently well content with herself 
and entirely willing to talk. She had 
strongly marked Scandinavian features, 
but described herself as an American. 
Though I may be wrong I took it that her 
great-grandfather or something came over 
with the Jamestown Colony, and that her 
grandmother was one of the Mayflower 
party. She admitted that she was married 
to a European who had a German name. 
Later I found this gentleman in another 
room, and he said he was a Swiss, but was 
born in the Baltic provinces; that he was a 
machinist, and had traveled over much of 
America; that he had been married a 
couple of years, and that both he and his 
wife were of the belief that capitalism was 
all wrong. They also both admitted that 
they would enjoy a sandwich. 

My policewoman told me that the lady 
with the tall hat was quite bright mentally; 
that she lectured. I talked with her, and 
she replied very freely and volubly. 

There were two young women, very dark 
of eye and hair, pleasant-faced young per- 
sons enough, who had been brought in with 
their old mother, a Russian woman round 
sixty years of age. These were grouped in 
the farther corner of the room. The old 
lady had a hard angular face which be- 
tokened no great happiness of life, past, 
present or future. She retained the Kuro- 
pean shawl over her head, the covering 
which marks the peasant type. Her daugh- 
ters took good care of her, and the old lady 
remained entirely silent, claiming that she 
could not speak English. 


The Girl from the Ukraine 


Her daughter, a young married woman, 
gypsy in looks, was willing to talk. They 
came from the Ukraine, she said, and were 
factory people here in our town. I asked 
this young woman what she thought she 
was going to accomplish by this revolution. 
She was very eager and candid in her ex- 
pression of opinion. 

‘““Why should I work so hard to make 
others rich?”’ she said. ‘‘Why should not 
we who produce the wealth own it?”” Her 
language was somewhat broken. 

“Then only those who work should 
eat?” I asked her; and she eagerly ad- 
mitted that that was precisely her line of 
thought. 

“‘Surely, that’s right,” she said. 

“And you don’t think that your em- 
ployer, the boss, works at all?”’ 

“Sure not. What does the boss produce?” 

“Well, I had been of the impression that 
he produced the coin Saturday morning,” 
E sie to her, but she could not get that 
at all. 

“The people do all the work, and some- 
one else gets all the money,” said she. 

“Then you mean to distribute the prop- 
erty of the boss?” 

“Sure.” 

“Maybe you’d have to kill the boss to do 
that?” 

She glanced aside quickly and spread out 
her hands deprecatingly. 

“We no harm nobody,” she said. 

“Then how are you going to get every- 
body to divide even with you?”’ 


“The people who work must rule,” she 
answered. 

“But who is going to run the business 
then? Who will be your boss?” 

“We have no boss then, sir.” 

“Things will somehow run themselves, 
eh?” 

“Some of us will know more than others. 
There will be different sorts of work.’ 

“But all paid just alike?” 

“Sir, perhaps some will be paid more 
than others. We must educate.” 

“But you will not have any roads or any 
schools?” 

“‘Sure, we have schools.” 

“But who is going to run the schools? 
And who is going to support the schools? 
Where are the taxes going to come from?”’ 

“We have no taxes then, sir. When all 
is free, all is common together, there will 
be no more taxes.” 

““Wouldn’t that be fine!” I said to her. 
“And you really believe that that will 
happen?” 

‘Sure, it comes!” said she. 

I let her go back to her old mother. Iam 
confident that the young woman actually 
believed in everything she proposed. Of 
course it is almost incomprehensible that 
such mentalities should exist, but the truth 
is that they do exist and that there are mil- 
lions of just such people in America to-day, 
thanks to our own ignorance, our own lack 
of mentality. 

I called up another young woman—a 
strapping fine specimen of young woman- 
hood she was, large, strong, of dark hair 
and eyes, and a very pleasant face. She 
might have been the matron in a hospital, 
so kindly and competent she seemed. 


Wisdom from Odessa 


““T am from Odessa,’ she said when ques- 
tioned. ‘‘I have come over to this country, 
as a great many of my people did.” 

“And you stayed Russian when you 
came? Do you want to go back to Russia 
now?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘We find America is 
not what we thought. It is not so free.” 

“Tell me,” I said to her, ‘“‘what you 
people are trying to get at. What do you 
want? What is your idea of freedom?” 

“All people should share alike. There 
should be no oppression. Some should not 
work for the wealth of others.” 

“Then you believe that all human beings 
are alike?” 

“Sure they are. One human being is 
just as good as another.” 

“That sounds democratic to me,” said 
I. ‘Then you mean that all babies are 
born just alike—that family means noth- 
ing—that blood means nothing—that 
there is no such thing as race or heredity.” 

“Sure not,” she said, smiling pleasantly. 
‘All people are alike. All ought to share 
alike. If I am alive I am as good as all 
these others. Why should I work for them? 
Why should they have more money than I 
have? Why should this Government op- 
press us?” 

“My dear young friend,” said I to her, 
“if you don’t like this country why don’t 
you get out of it?” 

I was clear in my own mind, as I have 
been always, that you can never in the world 
Americanize people like this, but first must 
construct them into human beings, able to 
think and reason. 

““We can’t go backnow,”’shesaid. “‘How 
could we get passports?”’ 

‘Well, I think they ought to be arranged 
for you, and several hundred thousand 
more,” Itold her. ‘‘I don’t think you know 
what you’re trying to get at. I don’t think 
you know what reason is. So that is what 
you think of America asaland of freedom?” 

The young woman smiled very pleasantly, 
and took no offense at what I said. I could 
not discover that one of these people had 
any uneasiness or any fear. They seemed 
to be convinced that they were right and 
that after a time they would succeed. In 
other words, here was a soviet in our town. 

Across. the table from my quiet police- 
woman was a young woman in a nice white 
shirtwaist and a neat dark hat. She had 
clear-cut features, a straight nose, rather 
straight lips, blue eyes, and a certain color 
in her cheeks which in the prevailing light 
seemed natural. There was a hard, austere 
sort of good looks about her face. She paid 
no attention to the Russians on the other 
side of the room. 
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“*She’s American,” said the policewom’ 
tome. “I don’t think she’ll talk.” 

‘‘T wonder how old that young wom) 
is,’ I said in an audible aside to the poli, 
woman. ‘She looks to me to be in her |;. 
thirties.”” I grinned pleasantly. The you) 
woman turned to me with a flash in her | 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” she said, 

“TI might be mistaken,” I said to h 
‘Perhaps you are not more than twen). 
three. I observe that your mouth tu); 
up at the corners, so apparently you are’ 
a sweet and amiable disposition. If | 
would you mind telling me the story ' 
your life?” 

She did so. I found this young person) 
be mentally very keen, with a bitterly s. 
castic tongue, and a sort of acerb acuten | 
about her. Life for her apparently hadi; 
been a bed of roses. Later I learned ft]; 
she was married to a German who had |. 
serted from the German Army and co} 
to this country, where for some time he}; 
been known as an agitator. This you; 
subject was a waitress in a restaura, 
She appeared to be well fed enough | 
well clad, yet was confident that she y; 
among the downtrodden. 

“How can I eat,’”’ she demanded, “wl) 
I know that my fellow man is hungry?’ 

I suggested to her that she and all |): 
fellow men who acted as waiters in) 
restaurant ought to be able to solve } 
eating question in peace and comfort, 

“Ts that so?” she demanded. “It shcs 
how much you know about life. Shoul[ 
steal? In the restaurant we are watch, 
and dare not take a bit of food. After > 
meal is over we may eat scraps. ‘Here 2 
some bones,’ the boss said to me. ‘]{ 
them—you’re a dog, aren’t you?’” 

This sounded rather ultradramatic to), 
and I ventured a great many other qu- 
tions, most of which brought out vitrit 
replies. She was unquestionably a socia { 
of the bitter type, though American b 1 
of several generations. It would do li: 
good to rehash the patter she handed (., 
as did most of these others. Few of thi 
actually agree, because some of them for t 
their lessons. At the bottom of their Ice 
are discontent, envy, jealousy, failure. 


The Policewoman Talks 


Some of the women who profess social 1 
get their doctrines from their husbar. 
Thus, in the room at the same time, v/ 
silent and very sad, it seemed to me, 's 
a young Irishwoman married to a Europ 1 
socialist, some man whom I presume § 
had met in her own circle of life. For s¢e 
reason this woman woke in me a sori! 
feeling of delicacy, and I did not have & 
heart to cross-question her as to why § 
was there. She did not speak to the oth}, 
but after a time made herself a sort of 
out of her cloak, and lay down, trying? 
sleep. At midnight none of these had 1 
anything to eat. The old Russian wor! 
was wakening the sympathy of the lit 
policewoman. I turned to talk with § 
latter, and asked her what she though’) 

“T’m sorry, and I’m rather hopele 
she said. ‘‘Once I believed in the ur! 
idea, but not any more now for me. /¢ 
hasn’t been so easy for me. I’m a wid), 
and I support my little girl, twelve y'® 
old. I’ve been on the force about » 
years. They send me out on investiga’! 
work, of course. Sometimes I’ye hb? 
alone in a hall full of these people, \° 
didn’t seem human. I would listen to tl” 
talk for a while and then slip out and! 
off the meeting for a raid.” ; 

At four o’clock in the morning, w/ 
I left that part of the building, the li 
woman was still on guard over her char» 
She smiled a slow crooked sort. of s)\ 
which had much wisdom in it, it see! 
to me, and all the sympathy that § 
occasion demanded for her charges. J 

There were considerable numbers? 
women taken in the raids of the even? 
some of whom had been very ackird) 
I. W. W. and soviet propaganda. Wl 
was sitting in the room talking to the pol i; 
woman an officer brought to the door 
pushed into the room yet another yo® 
woman, very well dressed, very set © 
posed, and of very pleasing perso 

“Here's a propagandist,” said the 
to me. ‘Maybe you can get her tot 

This young lady smiled very ph 
but seemed to prefer to talk to the walt!’ 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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ear whom she seated herself. These two 
pparently had met before, or at least they 
4] into animated conversation at once on 
ery friendly terms. They kept apart from 
ne Russians, were better dressed and of 
igher type. Already there was class feel- 
ig in that room of equalists. I did not 
ndertake to interrupt their conversation. 
andwiches and coffee were served, and I 
ike it that the waitress was able to get a 
yuare meal for once at least. The night 
ad gone far when I passed this room again 
ad saw the fragments of the city’s hos- 
italities still resting on the table. 
' “Ts there any coffee?” the policewoman 
sked of one of the guards who came in. 
I think that old lady over there ought to 
ave some.” 

With rough kindness the big man took 
ver a cup of coffee to the old lady who 
yuld not speak English. 

“Ts it hot?” she asked rather distinctly. 
“Well, no, ma’am, not very,’ said the 
ig chap. 

The old lady shook her head. 

“Tf she doesn’t want it,” said the police- 
oman in her soft voice, “I wish you’d 
t me have a taste. I’ve had nothing all 
ight.” 

Th a room off the main hall a number of 
‘isoners were in line while the officers were 
isking them for weapons or anything that 
yuld be used in evidence. In the line I 
ticed two negroes—one a short black man 
middle age, the other younger, tall and 
ender, with a deep scar across his face, as 
‘ough someone had used a razor on him 
r social purposes at some time in his 
reer. Both of these men were entirely 
im. The shorter man was pleasant as the 
ficer went through his clothing. Some 
oney was found and handed back to him, 
so a fine gold watch. His union card was 
tained. 

“Business agent,’ 
Whose ecard is that?” 
“That's me,” said the negro carelessly, 
(’'m the business agent.’ 

I followed these two men into the general 
‘om where some fifty of the prisoners were 
unded up. Meantime I learned that the 
vent was a negro orator and agitator who 
is traveled widely over the country, 
ganizing his people. His case uncovers 
te truth that the radicalists now are enlist- 
ig in their ranks all manner of ignorant 
id discontented folk who are dissatisfied 
‘th their conditions in life. For a long 
me few unions would admit negroes. 


The Red Turk 


There was one short stocky man with 
lishy dark hair and a European cap 
‘awn over his forehead, who returned my 
saight look with one equally straight from 
ls large gray eyes. You would class the 
Jan as one who would fight, and I think 
+ would. He was a machinist from North- 
én Europe, a man who had traveled all 
cer this country, and whom I took to be 
(e of the leaders. He admitted the full 
6mmunist creed. 

A tall young man, dark, slender, ani- 
lated, pushed to the edge of the circle 
wnere the two Irish guards and I were 
jking with the nearer ranks. This man 
‘clared himself to be a Turk. The big 
Ishman on the door expressed little 
‘mpathy with the people who had been 
fought in on such charges as he knew had 
len filed in these cases here. 
“Huh!” exclaimed the Turk. “How 
tout the policemen’s union in Boston? 
u're no better than the rest of us.” 
Then turning to me he launched into 
(ite an extensive discourse on the rights 
(man. 


said the officer. 
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“We came to this country under the pro- 
tection of your Constitution,” he said. 
“But it’s not what it was; not what was 
offered to us before we came. The Consti- 
tution under Lincoln was one thing, and 
under Wilson it’s another. You told us we 
would have a free country here, but it’s as 
bad as Europe. We have no more rights 
here than we had in Europe. You’ve for- 
gotten all about Lincoln, you Americans.” 

I had heard here and there a great deal 
of talk about Lincoln, and about the 
people, and about the principles of our 
democracy. 

his was to come out yet more from time 
to time during the evening, and at last I 
ran against its full expression. 

“Go get him a bad one, boys,” said big 
Flannigan, special detective on the raid. 

We went out into the corridor and paged 
a bad one. He sat tight, seeing that he 
was not known, but at last one of the men 
dug him out from the bench and jerked 
him up to his feet. He was led into a little 
room, and there I talked to the bad one 
in the presence of a boyish-looking young 
assistant attorney, not long back from the 
war, where he came out a lieutenant with 
high recommendations for bravery and 
efficiency. The young lieutenant sat across 
from the table from the bad one and me. 


A Typical Radical 


We were in contact with a real one, for 
the bad one is recognized as being one of 
the brainiest of the radicals. He did not 
ill-play the part. A gaunt man, loose and 
stooped, with the indefinable type of dress 
of all these radicals, curiously alike, he had 
the small ferretlike eye, the abundant 
hair, the peaked chin, the sallow skin so 
noticeable in general here. He could have 
gone before the camera as a movie actor 
for this particular part. 

“Yes, I’m a unionist. Yes, I believe in 
the rule of the people. Yes, I think an 
absolute wrong has been done to all the 
laboring classes.”’ 

“What is the especial wrong which you 
have suffered?” I asked him. 

“Tt is not a special wrong, but a general 
wrong, a wrong to all my class. We come 
to this country as a land of freedom. We 
had held out to us the doctrine preached 
by Abraham Lincoln, the great emancipa- 
tor, the great democrat, the great friend of 
the plain people. But the Constitution of 
his time is not the Constitution of to-day. 
Yes, I’m against the capitalist class, of 
course. What we believe in is what Lincoln 
said: ‘A government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.’”’ 

I don’t think any one utterance I ever 
heard a man make has shocked me so much 
as that. 

‘Do people like you dare use the words 
of that good man, dead in his grave?” I 
said to him. ‘Can you use the Gettysburg 
Address as any justification of your tearing 
this Government to pieces?”’ 

I got up and left the room. I don’t know 
what became of the bad one. The little 
lieutenant followed me out, his face flushed. 

‘For a cent I’d have smashed him in the 
face with the inkstand,”’ said he. 

“Tut, tut, son!’ said an older man 
busily engaged in making entries in the 
book. ‘Don’t make ’em worse. We'll take 
care of them.” 

They brought in another, a quiet dapper 
little man in dark clothes, very well dressed, 
very self-composed. He seated himself in 
the chair without any agitation whatever— 
a smallish frail man, with very small weak, 
pointed chin and pinched mouth, and a 
tremendously wide and bulging forehead, 
backed with thin dark hair. In his glasses 
he looked precisely like a German professor. 
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I should say he had German blood and 
was not English, though he claims to be 
English in descent. 

“Yes,’’ he said in answer to questions, in 
a composed, well-educated voice and man- 
ner, “I run a bookstore, and I sell Com- 
munist literature and I. W. W. literature. 
They took a quantity of that literature this 
evening, perhaps. Yes, persons of my be- 
liefs do meet at my store. I keep a general 
bookstore, sell fiction and other books, sell 
stationery. I have had a rather prosperous 
business. I am an Englishman by birth, 
but a few years ago I came over to Amer- 
ica. I thought I should like this country 
better, that it would give me more free- 
dom.” 

“When did you take up socialism?” I 
asked him. ‘Before you came over; or 
after?” 

“Afterward. I’ve only been reading it 
three or four years. Of course I believe in 
it. There are a great many wrongs which 
can be righted only through applied social- 
ism. There must be a change in the capi- 
talistic form of government.” 

“You’re a different sort from these 
others,” I answered. “You’ve got more 
intelligence and more education. Do you 
intend to stay in this country? If you 
don’t like this country why don’t you go 
back home?” 

“T’m inclined to think that would be 
desirable,” said he. “On the whole, though 
there are some things in the English Gov- 
ernment I don’t like, I think it is my duty 
to return to that country. My old mother 
is still there, and she is almost totally 
blind. I think it is my duty to go back. 
As soon as I can sell my store I think I 
shall go back.’ 

I need not detail the conversation. I 
emerged from it with the devout regret that 
every one of these radicals did not have a 
blind mother in Europe demanding his in- 
stant presence across seas. That would be 
a great aid to our Department of Labor, 
which has charge of deportations. 

I presume it will not be needful to burden 
space with further details of conversations 
I held with all sorts of radicals that night. 
To me it was a new experience. I had never 
known life before. - I had never known my 
country or my Government before. 


Russian Ideas Imported 


So these were the people handled by the 
great businesses, sought after by the great 
politicians, the prey of the pussyfooters of 
the land! I could get nothing clear of it 
except that I knew they did not belong here; 
that we could have no America, could have 
no republic so long as they remained here. 
For most of them education was a hopeless 
thing. They had brought Russia into 
America, and in their ignorant resentment 
would wreak on us ruin, in payment for 
the wrongs inflicted on them for centuries 
in another country and under a different 
theory of government from ours. 

And they had used the words of Lincoln, 
the emancipator: “‘Of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

That phrase was in my ears when I went 
out into the streets of our town, just as 
dawn was coming across the ice fields. The 
thermometer was five below. The wind was 
blowing skits of snow along the streets of 
our town. New Year’s Day of 1920 was 
done. 

On the following day the dragnet kept 
on its work among the radicals, and in all 
the different police stations and court 
rooms of the town they began to be packed 
together in very considerable numbers. 
The high cost of living was for the time for- 
gotten in general discourse by the outside 
public. Everyone was talking of the raids, 
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reading of the uncovering of the volcano 
close to which we have been living all the 
time. Decent men and women rubbed 
their eyes. ‘‘Why, they say these people 
meant to start a government of their own,” 
said some, who perhaps know very little of 
how the Government of America is con- 
ducted. ‘‘These are the violent sort, who 
want to take away the property and divide 
itup. Why, isn’t it awful!” said the people 
in our town. 

The newspapers were full of what is 
known as the news—long lists of names and 
street addresses. The quarrel between the 
Department of Justice at Washington and 
the free state of Cook, Illinois, was played 
up with much bitterness, and many open 
accusations were made on both sides. 
Certainly there had not been harmony or 
coordination between the branches of the 
law, local and national. In the morning 
journals State’s Attorney Hoyne was 
quoted in various terms, so I asked him 
for a statement. 


Mr. Hoyne’s Statement 


“T regard it as extremely unfortunate 
that Attorney-General Palmer should in 
any way have sought to discredit this more 
humble office,” he said. ‘‘He has in no way 
been ignored, nor have his plans been inter- 
fered with. It seems to me a trifle ex- 
traordinary that his statement that he 
intended making sweeping arrests should 
have appeared throughout the country on 
the morning of the very day on which he 
knew the raids were scheduled. No one 
more than myself was surprised to read 
that statement. The public may judge for 
itself as to the wisdom of shouting from the 
housetops the plans of intended raids among 
these radicals—men naturally always on 
the alert. 

“T do not believe in a brass-band parade 
in this sort of work, no matter how impos- 
ing the drum major may look. 

“T had a number of conferences with 
officials of the Department of Justice, and 
in our final conference they agreed to act 
with me. The day of January first was 
agreed upon, and the officials of the De- 
partment of Justice not only agreed to 
codperate in the arrest but application 
for search warrants before United States 
authorities had been made in order that 
the seizure of records might take effect. 
These warrants were to be served with the 
assistance of attorneys and detectives from 
my office. The Department of Justice 
agreed to send its agents to the police sta- 
tions to join with our attorneys and detec- 
tives in making the arrests. 

“At about noon on January first, only 
a few hours before my men were to start 
serving the warrants, a special representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice informed 
me that the department would not co- 
operate in the arrests. He said that he had 
just received word from Washington not to 
participate. He appeared not to know the 
reason for this. 

“Since the special representative of the 
United States authorities did not know the 
reason for this sudden change of his plans, 
I am not sure that I should further concern 
myself with it. Certainly we did not alter 
our own plans. We went ahead with the 
arrests, and this city and this office were 
as a matter of fact the first over the top in 
this the first general frontal attack of the 
United States upon the treasonable element 
of our population. 

“In these times all prosecuting agencies 
should work together in the general frontal 
against the enemies of America. Our 
nation is more in peril now than it was 
during the war—we know that here in 
Chicago, whether or not they know it in 
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Built by the Sterling System 


Speed Up Production 


because, many men will produce more 
-——more work, than a few men. Write today for the jj} 
Sterling System plan and we will show you how to solve 
the ‘“more men” problem. Our plan contains valuable 
information on industrial housing which is of vital inter- 
est toevery manufacturer. Good homeswillattract more _ ||| 
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in one shipment all ready to erect. We have reduced erection 
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figures on industrial housing. Our Sterling Plan Book will 
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Washington. That, it seems to me, is the 
big and vital thing, and the only thing that 
is big and vital. 

“T have been turning over to the Fed- 
eral authorities all aliens, Communists and 
radicals, every case in which I have not 
specific evidence of violation of the state 
statute. I intend to codperate with the 
Government in every way possible. The 
Department of Justice has access to the files 
of this office at any time and may avail 
itself of all our force for work in the one 
common purpose to rid this country of this 
radical element. 

“Since these things are true, it is not too 
much to expect the codperation of the 
Department of Justice during the trial of 
these anarchists. Of course there is a cer- 
tain division between the activities of the 
Department of Justice and those of this 
office, owing to the fact that the National 
Government can act only against aliens, 
and not against citizens in cases such as 
these; whereas this office is proceeding not 
only against aliens but also against all 
citizens who are violating any of our 
statutes bearing on these matters. 

‘¢When this movement was first begun I 
conferred with the commanding general 
of the Central Department. General 
Wood directed that all the intelligence 
files pertaining to radical activities should 
be placed at the disposal of my office. The 
Intelligence Division of the Army gave us 
invaluable information and assistance. 

“With passing arguments and recrimi- 
nations to another department I have no 
concern. With advertising I have no con- 
cern. It is a time when all the prosecuting 
agencies of the Government should get 
together in wholly harmonious action 
against a common foe. 

“Tt is true that our laws are not suffi- 
ciently exact, as many of them were formed 
in peacetimes, when we could not contem- 
plate such a state of affairs as actually 
exists to-day. Our laws ought to be im- 
proved and made more rigid—there ought 
to be more teeth in them, as the phrase is. 
We ought not only to have laws enforcing 
the deportation of undesirable aliens, we 
ought to have a national law making it 
possible to take away the citizenship papers 
of anyone who has proved himself unde- 
serving of them. 

“Only by ridding this country of these 
undesirable elements and by making it 
absolutely sure that they cannot return at 
any time—either for business or political 
purposes—can this country be made safe 
for Americans. I claim to be an American. 


That is good enough title for me.” 


The Real News 


Some news in our village on the second 
day of the glad new year! Though but a 
police reporter, and of only one night’s 
experience, I would respectfully submit 
that the newspapers of America have not 
been printing the news. That this state of 
affairs actually exists, that we have opened 
our gates to the masses of these people, 
that we have allowed their machinations to 
go on so far, that there are editors and 
writers and business people and politicians 
by the thousand in America who lack 
courage to go straight to this foreign ele- 
ment—that’s the news! 

That the authorities at Washington have 
postponed from year to year this very 
action—that’s the news! That political 
fear all over this country has allowed the 
labor-union idea to grow into this revolu- 
tionary idea—that’s the news! That but 
for the grace of God we should this winter 
have had a fourfold strike tying up the steel 
industry, all the) railroads, all the coal- 
mining industries, all the packing and food 
industries—that’s the news! That the One 
Big Union idea has been abroad all over the 
country, and is by no means stopped— 
that’s the news! That no matter what self- 
satisfied officials may say, the backbone of 
this movement is by no means broken, that 
the work has but begun—that’s the news! 

That this country will not be safe until 
thousands and thousands of these people 
have been deported forever and the gates 
set up against the incoming of their like at 
any time in the future—that’s the real 
news of it all; and it should be remembered 
after the tumult and the shouting of all the 
advertising has died away. 

_I went over to the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on the morning of the second day 
following the New Year’s raids. By this 


time the flaming headlines all across the 
| United States had told of the general 
| government raid in all the great cities of 


| 
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the country, describing how some fo) 
thousand or five thousand reds and rac 
cals were at that moment in custody, | 
asked Mr. Edward J. Brennan, chief of ¢) 
Bureau of Investigation, what he could s;, 
for us. 

“T can hardly talk at all,” said 
Brennan. “I have had no sleep for thirt. 
six hours, and I’m nearly done in. We’ 
been on this work for months, getting t) 
evidence together. Talk to Mr. Creighton) 

Mr. John T. Creighton, special repi| 
sentative on the ground of the Unit! 
States Attorney-General’s office, spo! 
soméwhat freely regarding the local sity! 
tion, admitting that he himself was 
stranger, and had only come to do ¢) 
work as it was laid before him by | 
superior officers. I may quote such pi} 
of his statement as applies to. the | 
phases of the big raids: | 

“TI think you will realize at once that| 
is impossible under our form of governme 
and under our present existing statutes | 
the Attorney-General of the United § 
to deal with the radical situation as a 
tion—it was necessary to deal with indiy)| 
uals and utilize such laws as were 2 


statute books and to ask Congress for su) 
further legislation as might piece out ¢| 
present laws to make them effective. 
this end the existing laws were carefil 
studied. An alien-enemy deportati 
was just submitted to Congress. 
sedition bill was prepared by the depa 
ment and submitted. 

“Later the department got behind a} 
to extend the operation of the depor 
laws. More than seventy laws are i 
pending in Congress bearing] upon { 
radical situation, but as yet none of 
three bills above mentioned has passed, 1) 
has any other important addition to { 
laws been made.” 


Illegal Organizations 


“Tn order to make a case against a 
cal under the present deportation la 
necessary to obtain evidence that hei 
alien, and roughly-speaking that hei 
anarchist under some one of its defi 
set forth in the act, or believes, teach 
advocates the’ overthrow of the G 
ment of the United States by force, 0 
unlawful destruction of property, or it; 
member of or affiliated with the organi 
tion that has such for its purposes. 1 
evidence must be obtained in advanee 2} 
no ‘warrant will issue except upon Pp} 
duction of such evidence. After theissual’ 
of the warrant the alien is then examil} 
by an immigration inspector with an |} 
portunity to be confronted by the eviden | 
to be represented by counsel and pres) 
proof in his own behalf. The record is tl 
written up and submitted to the Secret’ 
of Labor for final judgment on the &} 
Such is the law, and it is immutable so | 
as we officers are concerned. 

“Last night’s raids are the result of c 
ful and continuous work extending ove! 
period of four months, and were held i 
the first practicable minute that arran> 
ments could be completed after the ]> 
partment of Labor had ruled the Cc 
munist and Communist Labor Parties) 
be illegal organizations. This date } 


changed three times. It was first set ¢ 
a day between Christmas and New Yea, 
and it was found that we could not ? 
ready in that time; it was then set for 
seventh of January, and subsequently! 
developed that we could expedite matt) 
the day after New Year’s was then set? 
being the first possible day that the dt? 
could be launched throughout the coun/ 
at large. Of course it is obvious that ¢; 
certed action throughout the country 1% 
absolutely necessary. | 
“T came more than a month ago? 
examine the local situation here and | 
whether the Department of Justice C07 
enter into any cooperative arrangeme) 
with other government authorities wh? 
would be beneficial to the United 5t# 
in carrying out this drive. After canv« 
ing the situation thoroughly I decided t! 
it would be of value if codperative arraly 
ments could be made with the office of ® 
state’s attorney, but by reason of circt= 
stances which could not be controlled ' 
Department of Justice was unable to lau: 
its drive throughout the nation on the s2) 
day as Mr. Hoyne felt that he should ¢- 
duct his.” 


PA 
” 


I asked Maj. Thomas B. Crock’ 
United States Army, for a long time 
head of the Intelligence Division 1 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Here’s Your Coat! 


| The Style you like— 


Pelters are distinguished in ap- 
pearance — trim, clean-cut in line, 
regular he-man’s style — distine- 
tive because they’re different. 


The Quality you need — 


Pelters are fashioned from the 
finest, softest most durable leather, 
splendidly tailored — good for 
any season and for many seasons. 


The Economy You Want — 


Pelters are economical—they cost 
about as much as a cloth coat 
andwearmany,manytimesaslong. 


For men, women and children 
Look for the name on every “Pelter’’ 


Go pick out your model at the store 
that sells Pelters. If you don’t knowone 
in your locality write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
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(Conctuded from Page 74) 
city, whether he cared to make a state- 
ment. 

“Absolutely none,” said he. “I refer 
you to my commanding officer, General 
Wood.” 

Gen. Leonard Wood, commander of the 
Central Department, allowed himself to 
be quoted in the following terms: 

“There is no more important issue be- 
fore the American people to-day than the 
maintenance of law and order, the protection 
of the rights of property and of the in- 
dividual, the establishment of an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the fact that true 
liberty is found within the law and never 
outside of it. 

“The red element is striking both at the 
rights of the individual, the rights of 
property, and indeed at our Government 


Her Sixth Sense 


HARLES HANSON TOWNE, the poet 

and editor, was interrupted in his read- 

ing by a caller who was insistent upon 
gossip. 

‘‘Have you heard,” asked the caller, 

“‘what Mrs. G is saying about some 

of you poets getting rich enough to buy 


homes?” 


‘‘Hasn’t she a delightful sense of rumor?”’ 


| responded Mr. Towne. 


Teamwork 


SCRIBE in New York has a seventeen- 
year-old daughter who for years has 
observed her father in his efforts to dig up 
catchy lines for vaudeville turns. The other 
day this scribe thinking himself alone in 
the house walked into one of the bedrooms 
without knocking. The daughter was 
dressing, and at her startled cry the father 
retreated. 
“Why, daddy,” she called out, “you 
caught me underwears, didn’t you? Why 
not put that in the act?” 


A Horse on the Bartender 


AST summer, on the eve of prohibition, 
a party of men were leaning over the 
rail of a buffet in Cleveland. In the ex- 
uberation of the occasion they had reached 
that state where a man toys with his tipple 
for half an hour, keeping the attendant 
waiting. One of them had placed a five- 
dollar bill on the bar and apparently had 
forgotten it. The bartender, hoping that 
it would not be remembered, quietly re- 
moved the bill and stuck it behind a glass 
near his cash register. Eventually one of 
the tipplers appeared to miss something. 
A ray of reason struck him. 

“Where’s that five-dollar bill?” he asked. 
“T know—I’m sure I put a five-dollar bill 
down there.” 

“Five-dollar bill? What five-dollar 
bill—oh, sure, here it is,’’ replied the at- 
tendant, seeing that there was no escape. 
He placed it in front of his customer. 
Nothing was said for a moment, but the 
thought of an attempted robbery evidently 
lingered in the customer’s brain. 

“Have you got a horse?” he asked after 
a long pause in which he glared steadily at 
the bartender. 

“Horse? Certainly I have no horse. 
Why do you ask, sir?” 

“Well,” replied the tippler unsteadily, 
“Jesse James had one.” 


The Blight of Ambition 


ORSE PAYTON, the well-known ex- 

ponent of the ten-twenty-thirty-cent 
drama, who once created great merriment 
at a dinner by humorously referring to 
himself as ‘‘America’s best bad actor— 
after all,’”’ met Henry Dixey on Broadway 
the other afternoon. 

“What are you doing now, Corse?” 
asked Dixey, his friend. 

“Oh, I’ve just started uplifting the ten- 
twenty-thirty drama again at the Lexing- 
ton Opera House.” 

“Say, Corse,” Dixey admonished, ‘‘why 
don’t you get out of that stuff and try 
something worth while—why don’t you 
have some ambition?” 

“Ambition, Henry?” retorted Payton. 
“Ambition is what turned Germany into a 
village.” 
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itself. The alien red should be deported as 
fast as he can be sent overseas, and the 
naturalized red should be handled through 
the courts of our own country. 

“This red-flag element must be stamped 
out. It is the enemy of everything this 
Government stands for, and it strives to 
tear down everything that we have spent 
our entire national life in building up. 

“The danger within our house is not alone 
the red but our indifference. Wake up!” 

A representative of the Department of 
Justice to whom I talked said: “The people 
don’t know that we can’t deport anybody. 
A Bureau of Investigation digs out evi- 
dence and submits it to the Department 
of Justice as its superior officer, and in 
turn it must submit the evidence to the 
Department of Labor. All these things 
have to be handled through the Department 


Liquid Bait 


STOCKBROKER in New York, 

marked as a man possessed of a rich 
wine cellar and noted for his hospitality, 
is complaining of an unfair advantage his 
friends are taking by calling on him with 
decoy drinks. 

“One of my old business associates 
called on me the other night,” he says, 
‘‘and within five minutes produced a tiny 
flask containing just about one good drink 
of whisky, which he asked that I share 
with him. I declined and he grew indig- 
nant. 

““‘Now, Joe,’ I finally had to tell him, 
‘you know as well as I do that you wanted 
me to taste that so that I would go down in 
the cellar and open up a quart.’ 

““‘Well,’ he said, ‘you can’t blame a 
fellow for trying, can you?’ And I had to 
capitulate.” 


A Poor Judge of Reach 


YPE IGOE, a writer of pugilistic 
affairs, spent an evening at a table 
where two enthusiasts discussed heatedly 
the matter of reach as between Carpentier 
and Dempsey. In the meantime they 
served the bored Mr. Igoe with one-half- 
of-one-per-cent beer. Unable to agree on 
the matter of reach, they left it to the ex- 
pert with the understanding that he was 
to make reply in his column. 
The next morning Mr. Igoe replied as 
follows: 
“The man who called that near-beer is a 
bad judge of distance.” 


Sea Lanes 


HERE’s a road that winds across the 
world, 
With never a home to left or right; 
Where never a friendly smoke has curled 
Above a vagrant’s fire at night, 
And never the warmth of a gypsy camp, 
With shelter, and cup to quench the thirst; 
Where never a man should choose to tramp 
But breaks his fetters of durance first. 


The crossroads lead to reach and rack; 
The bypaths end on many a shore, 
And yet there’s never a rut or track 
To tell you tramped the road before. 


With never a milestone on the way 
Or friendly tavern to greet the sight, 
With only the sun to guide by day, 
And a single star, perhaps, at night; 
It stretches away to meet the sky, 
This road that never ends at all, 
And up where the meteors blaze and die 
It catches the star dust when they fall. 


Beside this road, with never a breach, 
Are waving fields of tropic blue, 

And stretching as far as the eye can reach 
The flowering crests of emerald hue; 

With cool dark furrows that lie between, 
And like vast fields of cotton bloom 

On slender stalks of watery green, 

‘he tossing combers blown with spume. 


The lore of the road is free to all, 
For Nature’s book is there to read; 
But woe to him that hears the call 
And takes the road—but does not heed. 
For here is a wild and luring trail, 
Leading away from the haunts of men; 
Out to the home of the gull and the whale, 
And never leading back again. 
—Burt Franklin Jenness. 
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of Labor, and all the Department of 
tice can do is to get its perfect de» 
tion cases together and put the facts 

the Department of Labor. That’s | 
the actual deportation orders must isy 

So there you are. You could get ¢y 
any sort of story you liked round our) 
the first three days of the current gla) 
year in America—the first year of pea 
prohibition. 

At least we have made a start. | 
now be content with this first raid—} 
ever be the real motive back of it-| 
again relapse into our old American, 
rance and indifference, then we yet 
have our revqlution, and the trium, 
Lenine will be complete. He will ; 
unsettled a world. Between Lenin) 
that triumph stands one giant figu)’ 
is yourself. 


Peary’s Unpolar Feet 


T A MEETING of the Explorers’! 

not so long ago Admiral Pear; 

coverer of the North Pole, was :< 
those present. 

As the party was breaking up Ajj 
Peary was noticed, in a very peri} 
state of mind, peering under sofas ax } 
dark corners of thé room. | 

“What is the trouble, admiral?” 
one inquired. 

“Oh, it’s provoking,”’ he replied, | 
it is a rainy night and I have lo}; 
rubbers.” 

Second Sisht 


HE is a middle-aged kindly soul \ 

appointments as masseuse tak | 
peregrinating daily through the ean} 
New York’s exclusive apartment | 
regions. Among her little benefactio i 
constant alertness for blind persons | 
by their affliction in fearing hesita’ 
street crossings. Often she has quit 
her pace upon hearing ahead the ti) 
of a cane, so that she might be || 
blind one’s elbow when the curb sho! 
reached. 

One day she was about to step | 
asphalt of a cross-town street at! 
Avenue when from the rear came a fl 
tap-tap-tap of wood. She turned a) | 
held in commiseration a well-dressec i 
his back to her, standing near a lam) 
at the edge of the pavement fronti) | 
avenue. His head was down and 0 
forearm his stick was crooked as if it) 
serve no purpose until some passer-t \ 
unteered to guide him safely out in|! 
elegantly subdued drone of limousin i 
that seemed forbiddingly endless. 

So young he was, she thought, | 
hurried to his side, so young and so } 
capped! Perhaps in the dread gas-r x 
fastnesses of the Argonne —— 

“Did you wish to cross the avenue |! 
asked gently over his shoulder, her) 
weighted with solicitude almost mail 
her hand softly cupped beneath his ‘1 

The young man bent earnestly oy | 
ashy bowl of his pipe, squinted ca \ 
into it, tapped it once more again 
lamp-post, and then met her eyes wiiP 
haps an unrighteous glint of eompreh § 
in his own. 

“Don’t mind if I do!” he said cor ! 


Sorrow and Joy 


Nie rest ia peace; nor let the gidd ! 
Of social frenzies that round yet! 
Disturb your rest. Some day I'll ope ’ 
Of that dark box in which you long hal 
Gaze on you sadly, drop a bitter tear, | 
Or mayhap two, for that you were so det 


But now I dare not. Soft again I clos 
The cover down and blow my weeping ! 
TI dare not walk with you. Not now, % 
Your precious shine, O fourteen-dollar'é 
You are too dear; so lie and wait the y 
W, ee i ’m as rich as John K, Croesus. | 
ay! 7 
Last night I struck it rich! While pl 
round 
Up in the attic, seeking rats, I-found, | 
Allscratched and mildewed, in a mouse 1 
A pair of shoes; Great Jove, can 
That years ago I nonchalantly threw |, 
Those shoes away? To-day with hap: ' 
I gloat on them—I’m wearing them fo” 
— Lowell Otus Re’ 
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IMMIGRATION CONTROL 


facie admissible—that it is not to be ex- 
pected that an alien seeking the privilege of 

entering shall show in any way that he is 
a desirable addition to our great family, but 

‘that it is ncumbent upon the Government, 
if the alien is to be denied or expelled at all, 
to show that he is undesirable for some 
specified reason and upon the basis of con- 
yvineing evidence. In other words, the law 
has always put the burden of proof not 
upon the alien, where it naturally belongs, 
but upon the Government of the United 
States. 

We have prided ourselves upon, we have 

boasted of the claim that Uncle Sam’s 
family is so strong morally, mentally, phys- 
jeally, socially, politically, that no matter 
who comes into its midst he must at once— 
or 80 soon that his power for evil is negligi- 
ble—be brought under such benign in- 
fluences as to raise him to the same level 
as the eee the legitimate members 
of the group. Weare wakening now to find 
not only that our dream is:not altogether 
true so far as our influence upon the in- 
vader is concerned but, alas, that some of 
the invaders are exerting an influence upon 
members of our own household that is any- 
thing but wholesome. By no means are all 
the dangerous anarchists, radicals and reds 
now found here aliens. We have not been 
3o careful as we should have been to ascer- 
tain the fitness of our visitors before we 
threw open the door and let them in. And 
in no. Scher one respect has our carelessness 
been so fully exemplified as in this matter 
of the burden of proof. With the existing 
situation advantageous to us we have de- 
liberately so framed our laws as to place 
our own Government at a serious disad- 
vantage in dealing with those who knock 
at our portals seeking admission or who, 
having already entered in some way, so 
misbehave as to make their expulsion nec- 
essary. 

How many Americans realize that as our 
immigration laws—with the exception of 
those relating to the Chinese—are now and 
always have been framed an alien can 
‘come to one of our ports seeking admittance 
and as a result a farce of the following kind 
oceur? The alien on being brought before 
the immigration officials is asked his name. 
He may give it; in fact of course usually 
does; but the law does not compel him to 
give it or to be truthful in giving it. He 
may decline altogether or he may say his 
name is John Doe when it is Richard Roe, 
and the immigration officials would be none 
the wiser. Though an actual refusal to give 
his name has never yet risen—except in 
cases of mental derangement, when of course 
rejection on that ground followed—there 
would seem to be no reason why such a 
\case should not rise; for a case of the follow- 
‘ing description did occur several years ago. 


The Weakness of the Law 


An alien arrived at the port of New York 
who when questioned gave his name, and 
in response to further inquiries furnished 
some unimportant data concerning himself, 
but declined most positively to answer any 
questions the purpose of which was to test 
his character or to ascertain his past con- 
duct. The Government was in possession 
of data, secured in ways which the public 
interests required should not be disclosed 
at the time, and all the inspectors sought to 
do was to secure from the alien either an 
admission or a denial regarding the several 
respects in which such data indicated he 
)was inadmissible under the law. One of 
the charges growing out of the data was 
that he had committed in his native coun- 
try several heinous crimes, of which, how- 
ever, he had not been convicted, having 
escaped from that country into other for- 
eign parts. But the alien simply declined 
‘in most emphatic manner to answer the 
‘Inquiries. The inspectors naturally did not 
like to permit such a man to enter. They 
rejected him, holding that his refusals to 
|answer under the circumstances were tan- 
‘tamount to admissions. 

__ He promptly sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, and the court held that, our immi- 
gration laws being so framed as to throw 
the burden of proof on the Government, the 
alien was quite within his rights when de- 

ing to answer questions calculated to 
search out his own character, and that the 
Government could not draw any inferences 
adverse to him from his declination to an- 
swer the questions propounded. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


_ The situation of the United States, in the 
light of this serious fundamental defect in 
the immigration laws, may well be con- 
trasted with the case of a man at the door 
of whose house a stranger knocks seeking 
shelter from an impending storm, and on 
the head of the house inquiring who he is, 
whence he comes, what he wants or putting 
to him any other question with the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the stranger is a fit 
person to be admitted within his portals 
where he will come into contact with his 
wife and children, his inquiries are met with 
a defiant refusal to answer, but a persistent 
demand to enter. What man would be so 
foolish as to admit a stranger under such 
circumstances? But the vast majority of 
the aliens heretofore admitted to the United 
States have been allowed to come in, not 
because the inspectors were satisfied they 
wereadmissible—not because theapplicants 
had furnished anything affirmative and con- 
vincing regarding their character and past 
conduct—but simply because the inspectors, 
as usually necessarily would be the case, 
had not been able to adduce from the aliens 
or to secure from other sources any evi- 
dence proving that they were not admissible 
under the law. 


The Remedy in Registration 


A simple remedy for this deplorable sit- 
uation is provided in the Johnson Registra- 
tion Bill. That proposed law states plainly 
and unequivocally that the burden of proof 
is upon the alien to establish his eligibility. 
Instead of dividing the immigrants as here- 
tofore into two groups, the admissible and 
the inadmissible, the law and its practical 
operation are so arranged as to divide them 
into three—the admissible, the inadmissible 
and—which would of course prove to be by 
far the largest group—those who do not 
show themselves to be admissible and yet 
are not shown by the Government to be 
inadmissible. Under this plan the inspectors 
would admit those who might successfully 
bear the burden of proving admissibility; 
would promptly deport those found to be 
inadmissible; and with regard to the third 
and largest class would allow temporary 
entry only, deferring to a later date, when 
certainty could attend action, the decision 
of their cases, and would take adequate 
measures of the kind hereinafter explained 
for keeping such a surveillance over them 
during all of the time they are here proba- 
tionally as would give assurance that when 
eventually admitted outright and perma- 
nently or deported justice would be done 
to them and also to the country a part of 
the population of which they had sought 
to become. 

Another defect or omission of a basic 
nature in immigration laws past and present 
consists of the failure to provide any 
method or means of keeping tab on our 
alien population. Perhaps no one fact was 
brought home to the Government more 
clearly or forcibly by the war experience 
than the lack of accurate knowledge and of 
ways for securing it with regard to the 
numbers, nationalities and locations of for- 
eigners residing in our midst. We knew in 
a general way that our alien population 
numbered about so many, all told—or 
rather we knew how to obtain, from the 
census taken seven years previously and 
from the annual statistics of immigration, 
figures which when added together some- 
where near approximated accuracy as to 
the numbers by nationalities. 

But when it came to locating these people 
or any element of them or being able to say 
anything definite or positive with regard to 
their personal character or their attitude 
toward the Government of the United 
States, we were utterly at sea. And we are, 
to most intents and purposes, in that same 
situation to-day. Why? Because the laws 
heretofore passed have always proceeded 
upon the premise that once the immigrants 
are admitted into the country the Federal 
Government has no more concern with 
them, unless indeed they violate in a way 
to attract attention some provision of the 
immigration law itself. 

This is a real difficulty. It should have 
been met, we can now see, years ago. The 
fact that it was not met in the early days of 
modern large immigration has only in- 
creased it; each year has added to its 
gravity, and each year that may hereafter 
pass without a remedy being applied will but 
magnify it and multiply the expense and 


effort necessary to meet it. To anyone 
familiar with immigration and with the 
operation of the laws heretofore passed 
this phase of the problem looms large indeed. 

But a big country like this must meet 
a big problem with a big remedy. We must 
not shy at either the size of the problem or 
the immensity or expensiveness of the solu- 
tion, once we become satisfied there is a 
remedy which can be practically applied 
with justice to all concerned and benefit to 
the country. 

The writer is fully satisfied after years of 
study of the problem and of experience in 
trying to meet it as best it might be met 
with the laws upon the statute books that 
nothing short of a complete and continuing 
registration of aliens will afford the Federal 
Government such a knowledge of and such 
a hold upon the foreign population as will 
give reasonable assurance that the immi- 
gration problem is being properly under- 
stood; much legs, intelligently handled. 

As already conceded, the establishment 
of such a system of registration is a large 
task. The immensity of the undertaking 
is indeed one of the principal criticisms so 
far made of the suggestion as it is written 
into the Johnson Bill. But the magnitude 
of a proposition-should not be accepted as 
a reason for declining to concede its value. 
In such a matter as this should not our 
query be Have we found the ideal plan of 
immigration control? rather than How 
hard and expensive is the task we have set 
ourselves to perform? 

The plan outlined in the bill te which ref- 
erence has been made is not only extensive 
in scope but would be somewhat burden- 
some to all concerned—those who would 
enforce it as well as those against whom it 
would be enforced. But it is comprehen- 
sive, complete in details and, when the 
intricacies of the matter dealt with are con- 
sidered, is comparatively simple in device 
and operation. 

If the bill should become law all aliens 
within the United States on the date of its 
taking effect would have to register within 
the succeeding year with immigration offi- 
cials detailed to that duty, and secure 
from such officials a certificate carefully 
describing the holder, whose photograph 
would be attached to the document. Then 
annually, commencing with the second 
January following the completion of the 
registration and continuing for four years, 
the registered aliens would have to re- 
register—such reregistration to consist of 
appropriate entries in the records and a 
notation upon the certificate held by each 
registered alien. The penalty for failure to 
register or toreregister would be deportation. 


Fees for Registration 


After the fourth renewal had occurred 
the registration would cease, it being con- 
sidered that a surveillance extending over 
a period of five years ought to be sufficient 
to give reasonable assurance that any evi- 
dences of unfitness existing would be dis- 
covered. The moment that an alien should 
become fully naturalized of course all ne- 
cessity for registering or obligation to reg- 
ister would cease. Registered aliens would 
notify the immigration officer in charge of 
their district whenever they removed from 
one district to another, so that the record 
covering them could be transferred and 
their reregistration in the new domicile at 
the proper time be assured. 

It is also contemplated that aliens enter- 
ing the country would be registered at the 
ports as they entered, the system then to 
apply to them for all purposes of reregistra- 
tion in the same way as it would to aliens 
already residing here, the period for re- 
registration to commence with the second 
January following admission, and the duty 
of reregistering to rest upon them also for 
four years thereafter. 

For the registration and renewals the bill 
provides that the following fees shall be 
collected: For males and unmarried or 
widowed females over sixteen years of age, 
two dollars for each registration and ten 
dollars for each renewal; for all married 
females and for all children under sixteen 
years of age, one dollar for each registra- 
tion and five dollars for each renewal. But 
it is further provided that the fee for the 
first renewal shall be in the first class of 
cases—males and unmarried females over 
sixteen years of age—only eight dollars; 

(Continued on Page 81) 


Price $1.75 in 
United States 
$2.00 in Canada. 


MosthCar Owners Lose 
V, of Their Tire Mileage 


That means they are paying one- 
third more than they should for their 
tires. No amount of adjustment will 
ever make up the difference—adjust- 
ments are notoriously unsatisfactory 
to owner and manufacturer alike. 


It’snot because of defectsor misalign- 
ment or poor roads that so many tires 
fail to live up to guaranteed mileage. 


It’s due in most cases to your failure 
to keep as much air in your tires as 
you should. You cannot tell by 
merely glancing at your tire whether 
it has enough air. You must actually 
apply a pressure gauge to know. 


TRADE MARK 


adds miles to the life of your tires 
because it is always testing air 
pressure and telling whether tires 
need pumping up. The Tirometer 
is simply a pressure gauge, ingen- 
iously built into a tube valve stem. 
A transparent dust cap makes the 
meter always visible. 


Be fair to your tires, and equip 
with Tirometers. It relieves you 
of the uncertainty of not knowing 
whether your tires are properly in- 
flated, because you can simply 
look and see without the tire- 
some, time-taking, disagreeable 
and often dirty task of unscrewing 
dust cover, removing valve cap, 
hunting up a hand pressure gauge 
and applying it. 


While thoroughly tested, the 
Tirometer is new on the market. 
Many automobile dealers have 
already stocked it, but if your 


dealer does not have the 
Tirometer, we will gladly fill 
your order from the factory. 
Specify wood or wire wheels. 


Tirometer Valve Corpn. of America 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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runswick 


eC. 


ethod. of Reproduction 


Che UL-TONA 


PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD. 


How to Judge a Phonograph 


Follow This Way of Brunswick Owners 


Before you buy a phonograph, we suggest hearing sev- 
eral. It will be to your advantage to make tone tests 
for yourself. 

Please do not think that this is difficult or that it takes 
a musically trained ear. 

In over 300,000 homes music lovers enjoy The Bruns- 
wick because they have followed the above advice. 
Critical people have chosen Brunswicks because they 
have come to appreciate the betterments afforded by the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. 

People were first attracted because of the Ultona, a 
master invention, belonging exclusively to The Brunswick. 


A Brunswick Creation 

The Ultona created a sensation, for up to its coming no 
phonograph could play all records properly 
unless many different attachments were used. 

The Ultona was the only all-record repro- 
ducer which, at the turn of a hand, would pre- 
sent to each make of record the proper 
diaphragm and the proper needle. 

Thus The Brunswick heralded a new era 
and freed music lovers from the restrictions 
and limitations of a one-record phonograph. 

Then came as a second advancement the 
Brunswick Tone Amplifier. After a long 
study of acoustic principles of phonographic 
reproduction we departed from the old-time 
idea of a cast metal throat. We moulded rare 
woods into an all-wood projection chamber 
and thus gave tonal vibrations that freedom 
of action which ended harsh and strident notes. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


You need only hear The Brunswick play several selec- 
tions—you need only compare it with one or two other 
phonographs and you will appreciate the tone qualities 
brought about by the Brunswick Method of Reproduction. 


Now Brunswick Records 


We bring now as a further contribution to the phono- 
graphic art, our own make of records. We include all the 
fine standards of today, yet add what we consider a vast 
improvement. And this we know will be the verdict of the 


public. 


This is the secret—Each Brunswick Record is inter- 
preted by a noted director,.or an accomplished. artist, 
technically trained in the art of recording. Thus we unite 

the talent of the artist with the genius of the 
composer. Thus we bring an additional ele- 
ment into record making. 


We feel sure that you will recognize the bet- 
terment brought out by this idea. We want 
you to judge Brunswick Records by those 
same severe tests with which people have 
judged Brunswick Phonographs. And that is 


by comparison. We leave the verdict to you. 


A Brunswick dealer will be glad to play 
The Brunswick for you, with Brunswick 
Records and with others. Remember— 
Brunswick Records will play on any phono- 
graph with steel or fibre needle. a 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co,, 819 Yonge St., Toronto 


AND RECORDS 


February 28, 1926 
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:4in the second class—married females 
children under sixteen—only four dol- 
r-if the alien shall present to the renew- 
fficer a certificate signed by a duly 
orized officer of any board of. educa- 
sito the effect that it has been found 
»4 proper examination that the alien can 
athe English language; that the fee for 
she renewal shall be in the first class 
‘ises only six dollars and in the second 
a| only three dollars if the alien shall so 
ent such a certificate showing that it 
seen so found that he can both read and 
> the English language; that the fee 
rhe third renewal shall be in the first 
» of eases only four dollars and in the 
cad only two dollars if the alien shall so 
ent such a certificate showing that it 
«been so found that he can read and 
=. in English and has acquired a reason- 
| accurate knowledge of American his- 
ry, that the fee for the fourth renewal 
¢ be in the first class of cases only two 
rs and in the second only one dollar if 
alien shall so present such a certificate 
cing it has been so found that he can 
sand write in English and has acquired 
usonably accurate knowledge of both 
arican history and the American form 
overnment. 
‘here is attached the further provision 
2 all aliens registered under the act 
iishall in the manner indicated establish 
mnection with any renewal of their 
tration that they are at the time 
ified as to the extent of their educa- 
}in each and every respect specified 
be exempted from the payment of 
fee in connection with that renewal 
(all subsequent renewals. 
hese provisions with regard to fees have 
dal purpose: They would produce the 
ey needed to operate the plan in its 
tlety; they would meet, measurably at 
i, another of the fundamental defects 
fevious laws dealing with immigration, 
it: The failure to provide anything of 
\firmative nature looking toward the 
snilation of the foreigner. 
he history of Europe has demonstrated 
“our experience with immigration has 
ted the demonstration on a smaller 
that language has a greater influence 
eping up separations between peoples, 
“correspondingly has a greater influ- 
(in uniting peoples, than any other sin- 
‘actor in human experience. People 
cing the same tongue, given the op- 
munity, generally associate, exchange 
&, intermingle, intermarry. Result: 
herging of interests and ideals and 
yations—similarity of thought and ac- 
assimilation. People speaking differ- 
an though living in the same or 


ent territory generally find it incon- 

nt to associate in friendly intercourse 
hemmiange ideas or to intermingle or to 
marry. Result: Failure to understand 
( other, suspicions, jealousies—dispar- 
yf thought and action—nonassimilation. 


Helps to Assimilation 


l would be ridiculous of course to con- 
t that learning the English language 
«ges a foreigner into an American; but 
Ja step in that direction—the primary 
4a very important step. It would be 
1ulous also to contend that learning 
nrican history and civics will effect such 
einge; but the learning of these also is a 
® toward assimilation. Possibly other 
1zs of a similar character to those speci- 
(in the bill could be done even by the 
ral Government to encourage assim- 
vn of foreigners. The bill lays a firm 
Udation on which plans having that 
ct could be built. 
€ cannot hope, however, to American- 
> liens by any one or two or half dozen 
( steps. But if by such steps we can in 
€irst generation bring about a measure 
isimilation with regard to all or a ma- 
ry, we may hope to produce American- 
10n In some cases, and our chances for 
ing real Americans of the second gen- 
40n of our foreign residents will be 
veasurably improved. 
! the writer’s judgment there are two 
1xipal factors which must be relied upon, 
‘it: Direct teaching and the influence 
holesome environment—which are but 
forms of education after all—in our 
ts to convert foreigners into good 
Tican citizens. Moreover, if that ob- 
Gis to be accomplished the purpose of 
“education must not be too obviously 
‘onversion of the foreigner. There has 
4 already too much of the brass-band 
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method—too much exhorting and persuad- 
ing and artificial stimulation—too pro- 
nounced a desire to be able to say: “My 
converts numbered a dozen to-day.” 

A letter recently came to the writer’s 
attention in which a man who apparently 
prided himself on his American citizenship 
boasted of the fact that he had a dozen for- 
elgners among his acquaintance, and that 
he had been importuning them daily to 
throw off their allegiance to foreign po- 
tentates and kings and become American 
citizens. We thus cheapen our inestimable 
heritage. Let us rather bend our energies 
toward encouraging and aiding those who 
come among us to learn first our language, 
then something of our history and our form 
of government, not with the object of put- 
ting them through a naturalization mill, 
which we deceive ourselves often by calling 
an Americanization process, but for the 
purpose of making them understand and 
appreciate our country and the obligations 
of those who live under its Government; 
and then if they choose out of the desires of 
their own hearts to become citizens, wel- 
come them into our body politic. In other 
words, the alien should seek citizenship; 
the Government should not seek to make a 
citizen of the alien. American citizenship is 
too valuable, too sacred a possession to be 
cheapened by begging aliens to become 
naturalized. 

Care should be exercised always to keep 
out of the law any and all provisions cal- 
culated to constitute ulterior reasons for 
declaring an intention to become citizens 
or for becoming naturalized. Aliens should 
declare their intention because of a real 
desire to throw off the old allegiance and 
take on, at the first legitimate opportunity, 
a new; not because of any hope by doing 
so to obtain selfish or utilitarian advan- 
tages. They should take out their final 
papers because on mature and intelligent 
deliberation they have decided that Amer- 
ican citizenship is the acme of political 
status; not merely because they hope 
thereby to advantage themselves in some 
selfish way here or abroad. 


For Better Distribution 


When and only when American citizen- 
ship is placed and held upon this high plane 
shall we make its acquirement that much- 
desired thing which it should be; and then 
and only then may we feel sure of the loy- 
alty and intelligent faithfulness of all those 
who secure it through the naturalization 
process. And if the plan outlined in the 
Johnson Registration Bill provides for the 
taking of steps that really advance us 
toward the attainment of this ideal with 
regard to the naturalization of foreigners is 
it not worthy of a trial? 

One criticism which has been made of 
the registration plan is that it smacks of 
the European passport system. But surely 
it is not a very great thing to ask of even 
the best of the aliens who are permitted to 
come among us and to enjoy all the priv- 
ileges and benefits they secure here that 
they shall, for the ultimate benefit of all 
concerned, register and reregister period- 
ically, especially when a system is devised 
reducing to a minimum the expense and 
inconvenience; and we can scarcely ask 
too much of the worst or the mediocre 
aliens who pass through the portals and 
are afforded here such extensive oppor- 
tunities for improving their condition. 

Another respect in which laws passed 
heretofore have proved wholly inadequate 
to meet the evils attendant upon a large 
immigration is this: No effective effort has 
been made or practical plan devised to 
distribute immigrants; but on the con- 
trary we have let the desire or whim of the 
aliens or the machinations of those inter- 
ested to exploit them industrially determine 
in large measure the place in this country 
to which they proceed after admission. It 
is true that in the Act of 1907 provision 
was made for the establishment in the 
Bureau of Immigration of a Division of 
Information, the duty of which was de- 
clared to be ‘‘to promote a beneficial dis- 
tribution of aliens admitted into the United 
States among the several States and Terri- 
tories desiring immigration.”’ But the par- 
ticular methods authorized to be employed 
were gathering ‘‘from all available sources 
useful information regarding the resources, 
products and physical characteristics of 
each State and Territory,” and publishing 
‘such information in different languages,” 
and distributing such ‘‘ publications among 
all admitted aliens at the immigrant sta- 
tions of the United States and to such 
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Warm Tlouse 
in 


The Morning | 


If your furnace 
dealer does not carry 
the “Little  Draft- 
Man,” write us and 
we will send you 
one post paid on 
receipt of price. 


PILE DRAET-MAN, | g 
‘ed 
Be 


When the penetrating winds of March blow is 
the time when you most need 


Che Little Draft-Man 


“Furnace || Regularor 


It will obviate the necessity of climbing out of 
bed mornings to start the fire. Set the regulator 
before retiring and you can drowse under the 
bed-clothes until your house is cosily warm. 


You can go away from home, leave the furnace 
checked all day, and return to a warm house by 
setting the regulator at the hour you want the 
fire to start burning briskly. All day at home 
you can regulate the temperature by merely 
turning the regulator in the ‘‘off”’ and ‘‘on”’ 
direction. 


The ‘‘Little Draft-Man’’ costs only $15 east of the 
Rocky Mountains. This is an extremely low 
price for so practical, dependable and satisfactory 
a furnace regulator. Its action is entirely mechan- 
ical. It has no electrical connections and works 
equally well with steam, warm air or hot water 
of any make, old or new. Saves fuel, gives 
comfort and convenience and is easily installed. 


To. Heating Equipment Dealers 
The public is being educated to appreciate complete home 
heating comfort. Be prepared to meet this demand. Sell 
a furnace equipped with the ‘Little Draft-Man’’ Furnace 
Regulator. Weshall be glad to send you complete information, 
with list of manufacturers who include the “Little Draft- 
Man’”’ as standard equipment. 


Sahlin Manufacturing Co. 
31 Ottawa Ave., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Distributors, McClary’s, London, Ont. 
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rush 


The bristles of the Honest Brush are fastened forever 
in a grip of stone-hard vulcanized rubber. Look at 
the cross-section view below—see for yourself the 
sturdy construction of the brush that lasts a lifetime. 


Each Ever-Ready Brush represents the utmost 
value possible at its price. And regardless of the 


price you pay, your Ever-Ready PFE? 
Brush is made clean and sold / 

clean in an individual dust- 

proof carton. 


25c to $6.50 
Sold the World Over 


American Safety Razor Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. wa 
dil 


Factories: a 


Brooklyn Toronto 
London Paris 


Cross Section of 
Ever- Ready Brush. 
Note that ferrule is 
packed with quality 
bristles, locked in 


hard rubber grip- - TRADE MARK FACE 
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other persons as may desire the same”; 
and the placing at immigrant stations of 


agents of states and territories, with au- 
| thority to make known to admitted aliens 


the special inducements offered by such 
states and territories to aliens to settle 
therein. 

This method never proved very success- 
ful in any particular; no doubt largely be- 
cause it did not make due allowance for the 
change in the character of and the reasons 
for immigration which had occurred some 
time before the passage of the 1907 statute. 
And though these provisions were made the 
nucleus from which the Employment Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor eventually 
evolved, that service, with all its potential- 
ities for beneficial distribution of both citi- 
zen and alien labor, has unfortunately, 
through a combination of adverse circum- 
stances not necessary to discuss here, almost 
gone out of existence; and the country 
now finds itself apparently about to be ob- 
liged again to deal with a heavy influx of 
foreigners, with no equipped instrumen- 
tality at hand with which to attempt even 
as much as it had been able gradually to 
arrange to do toward placing alien laborers 
where they might be most valuable—or 
least detrimental—to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people of the United States, 
and at the same time where they would be 
in the best possible situation to advance 
their own welfare. 

Here again in the writer’s judgment the 
inefficiency or insufficiency of the law rises 
directly from the fact that the difficulty has 
not been met in that fully affirmative and 
constructive way which its gravity as a 
national proposition requires; we have not 
taken hold of the problem with a firm grip 
and a determination to compel, but have 
attempted in a negative and rather falter- 
ing way to fumble with it in the hope that 
persuasion or argument would result in a 
sufficient distribution to reduce the evils of 
congestion below the danger point. 

The plan of the Johnson Bill, under 
which aliens would be divided into three 
classes at our ports, and the bulk of them 
fall into the new class, constituted of those 
who had not affirmatively established their 
admissibility, such class to be admitted 
only on probation, it can readily be seen, 
would place the Government in a-very ad- 
vantageous position to deal with this mat- 
ter of distribution; for such plan con- 
templates that the Secretary of Labor shall 
have power to promulgate regulations con- 
cerning those provisionally admitted, and 
even if the statute went no further than 
that obviously the regulations could in- 
clude requirements regarding the places to 
which those provisionally admitted should 
go or even the occupations they should fol- 
low, at least for a period of time. 


Surreptitious Entries 


But the statute does go further. It spec- 
ifies that the regulations may contain 
provisions of various kinds looking to the 
distribution of the aliens to the best avail- 
able localities, and the directing of them to 
useful and profitableemployment of anature 
suitable to their capacity or acquirements. 
It also authorizes the use in this connec- 
tion of a plan which was the subject of con- 
siderable successful experimentation during 
the war, to wit: The temporary admission 


of alien laborers under arrangements con-. 


templating that a reasonable part of the 
earnings of the laborers should be withheld 
each pay day and deposited by the em- 
ployers, under full supervision of Govern- 
ment officials, in the United States Postal 
Savings Bank, there to accumulate and 
draw interest and to constitute an automat- 
ically built up guaranty of substantial 
financial nature that the laborers would 
leave the United States at the conclusion of 
their temporary admission. This plan 
would of course be modified in the case of 
those provisionally admitted so as to have 
the guaranty cover not only departure from 
the country if the Government should be 
obliged eventually to order the aliens to 
leave but also the compliance by the aliens 
with all departmental requirements while 
here provisionally and until, as the result 
of their provisional stay, it had transpired 
that they were in all respects desirable addi- 
tions to the population of the country. 

Space will not permit of a detailed dis- 
cussion of this plan, but it is believed that 
what has been said is sufficient to show 
that if the Johnson Bill does become law a 
very important step will have been taken 
toward meeting the distribution problem 
in an affirmative manner. 
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Perhaps the largest loophole in they 
gration laws rises from the fact that: 
heretofore been an easy matter for p 
sirable aliens to escape examinati, 
shipping on vessels as seamen anct 
deserting in ports of this country. /' 
proportion of the alien radicals aj‘ 
here during the war, it was found } 
vestigation, entered originally— i, 
many years before—as deserting sy 
An effort was made for the first time, 
Act of 1917 to meet this particula j 
culty. The provisions then placed | 
law were admittedly largely experin) 
The Seamen’s Act had been passed :} 
time previously, and Congress expré ¢ 
desire that the immigration law sho 
so operate as to negative the opera; 
the Seamen’s Act. One of the mair 
poses of the latter is to make it possi > 
seamen to desert in ports of the |) 
States and demand when reshipping » 
at the rates—on the average highe | 
elsewhere in the world—prevailing j ; 
ports; equalization of wages, as bry 
vessels of American and vessels of {¢ 
registry, being one of the principal ¢7 
of that act for putting the America); 
chant marine on a footing to compet j 
foreign shipping. 

Obviously therefore it is not arp 
matter to make immigration laws 
kind now on the statute books so eo) 
cases of seamen as to prevent unde 2 
aliens from making their way ini 
country by adopting the guise of s¢t 
It is a fact that under the present la) 5 
aliens do come in that way partly bi 
it is impossible fully to meet the pi1 
situation with a law of that natu : 
partly because of the inadequacy 
force of inspectors heretofore avail 
the immigration service to carry 01 : 
effective follow-up plan. 


Alien Seamen 


So far as possible the defects whiel x 
rience has shown exist in the provis' 
the present immigration law relat ; 
alien seamen are cured in the Johns¢ 
But much more than that is done by | 
sions of that bill not relating dire y 
seamen to meet the particular dif 
under discussion. The registratioip 
provides what would seem to be aj \ 
plete a remedy as it is possible to \y 
If all aliens within the country sho} 
required to register, on penalty of de) 
tion, and all hereafter regularly ad t 
should be registered as landed, and t} 
ministrative machinery necessary 60 ¢ 
the law should be provided—and p | 
with the registration fees collected- | 
ously the comparative safety now e ). 
by aliens who enter unlawfully woul s 
become a thing of the past. As soo? 
became unsafe to be within the coun’ 
in possession of a registration cer’ 
the premium now upon entering by 2 
tion or in other unlawful ways wo 
removed, and aliens who desired to! 
whether they arrived as passengers! 
seamen, would find it to their advan 
find ingress, if at all, through regulaih 
nels; for only through the process 0 € 
lar admission could they hope to ol! 
certificate that would protect themi 
residence here, 4 

Heretofore it has been impossible | 
vent surreptitious entries across th| 
boundaries. Anyone at all familia‘ 
the nature and extent of those bout! 
must appreciate the impossibility, u * 
veritable army of inspectors should k ! 
for the purpose, of successfully gu) 
against such entries. It is not likelt 
this method of defeating the law °! 
overcome in any other way than by! 
ing it not worth the trouble and e& 
by virtue of insuring the expulsion 
the country of all who enter with«’ 
spection. And until we have som® 
system of continuous registration of 7 
dent and all entering aliens as thé! 
vided by the bill under discussion } 
scarcely hope to be able to identify ( 
cient number of the unlawfully ente’ 
make that method of entry umpreé 
and vain. But as soon asa situation 0 
be produced where, if an alien hens 
unable to exhibit a certificate of re> 
tion it would at once be known that | 
no right to be here, expulsion of the 
lawfully entering would be easy al | 
tain, and the temptation to enter 
lar ways would largely disappear. _ 

It has often been suggested in th 
that a much more effective examina’ 
(Concluded on Page 85) 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 
mmigrants could be conducted if the time 
they are on the high seas en route to this 
sountry could be availed of through the 
ylacing of inspectors, doctors and matrons 
yf the immigration service on the ships. 
[his suggestion has not been adopted be- 
sause of the fact that some of the most im- 
sortant passenger-carrying lines objected. 
4lso, the countries whose flags their ves- 
els fly objected to any such interference 
with the conduct of affairs on their ships 
vhile not in American waters as they con- 
ended the placing of immigration officers 
on board would involve. But though be- 
‘ore the war unfortunately a majority of 
jhe passenger vessels entering our ports 
vere of foreign registry it now seems as 
though a real opportunity has arisen for 
reat expansion of the American merchant 
narine. 
| Advantage is taken in the Johnson Bill 
if this change of situation; and a provision 
s inserted in the proposed measure requir- 
ng that on all ships of American registry 
nspectors, doctors and matrons of the 
mmigration service shall be assigned the 
luty of observing and examining the immi- 
rants carried. The practical result, it is 
ipprehended, would be this: The vessels 
jn which the examination en route was 
‘nforeed would be able to discharge their 
passengers at United States ports so much 
nore expeditiously than other vessels that 
yery soon, if not at once, all immigrant- 
farrying lines would be brought to realize, 
‘imply through the pressure of competition 
n the turn-round of ships, that the advan- 
ages of having the examination made en 
oute far outweighed the inconveniences 
esulting to their officers and employees; 
ind presently practically all the larger ves- 
‘els bringing immigrants would be com- 
yelled by the operation of the law, directly 
ir in the indirect way mentioned, to allow 
he en-route examination to be made. 

This plan, moreover, quite obviously fits 
into certain other arrangements prescribed 
n the Johnson Bill, to wit: The shifting of 
he burden of proof, the dividing of the 
mmigrants into three instead of only two 
lasses, the registration of all entrants, and 
hemore careful inspection of alienseamen— 
or a large part of the additional work 
jaced upon immigration officials by such 
‘lans could be performed during the sea 
ourney, and be done much more thor- 
jughly and effectively than it has ever been 
vossible for such officials to make the inspec- 
jon and examination at the ports of entry. 


Benefits to be Expected 


The Johnson Bill does not contemplate 
he actual repeal of any of the existing law. 
t merely changes the burden-of-proof fea- 
ure, divides the immigrants into three 
nstead of only two classes, as already ex- 
)lained, and then adds to the system for 
nforcing the existing law the registration 
nd other features to which reference has 
een made. Aliens would still be excluded 
r expelled upon each and every ground 
ategorically set up in the present statutes; 
jut exclusion and expulsion would be made 
asy and certain, and at the same time the 
loing of exact justice all round would be 
naterially aided. And above all else the en- 
ire immigration problem would be handled 
long lines of an affirmative and con- 
tructive character and with a firm govern- 
aental grip upon the entire situation. The 
resent law would simply be made effective, 
nd then in addition the other desirable 
hings contemplated would be accom- 
lished completely, reasonably, justly. 
_As the Johnson Bill is being discussed in 
vongress and elsewhere no doubt some 
‘aluable suggestions will be brought out 
vhich will be of such character that they 
an be added to the proposed measure, with 
heresult of rounding it out and making of it 
ven a better remedy than it now is for the 
mmigration problem. One such suggestion, 
vhich has arisen from the war experience, 
las been advanced by the Commissioner 
zeneral of Immigration. | Apparently 
he idea involved in it meets with the 
Pproval of Representative Johnson him- 
elf; for in August last he introduced a 
»ll—H. R. 8572—which embraces a num- 
yer of detailed provisions of which such 
dea is the center. That suggestion has rela- 
ion to the adaptation to times of peace of 
he system of passport control, devised 
ointly by all the interested departments 
nd used with remarkably beneficial results 

uring the war. 

Of course the main purpose of the 

assport-control system was to prevent the 
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coming to the United States of spies or 
other dangerous persons; but it was used 
Incidentally to place pretty tight brakes 
on immigration at a time when it was of 
great importance that the embarrassments 
arising even in normal times from heavy 
immigration—and in times of war of course 
much more serious—should be kept at a 
minimum. Necessarily that plan would 
have to be modified considerably to adapt 
it to times of peace. 

As modified it would contemplate the 
assignment of experienced immigration 
Officials to all the important American con- 
sulates in the countries from which most of 
our immigrants come, to act as advisers in 
connection with the viséing of passports 
presented to the consulates by foreigners 
who desire to come to this country. They 
would advise both the consuls and the pro- 
spective immigrants with regard to the re- 
quirements of the immigration laws. It is 
not contemplated that they would be able 
actually to enforce the immigration laws in 
the foreign countries; but it is thought 
that where, in connection with applications 
for approyal of passports, prospective aliens 
would be told that though visés would 
not actually be refused because of their ap- 
parent inadmissibility under the immigra- 
tionlaw they would begiven onlyaftertelling 
the aliens that, for reasons stated, they 
were warned that their journey might be 
fruitless. 

It is thought that this would not only 
tend to discourage undesirable immigra- 
tion but would go far toward preventing 
the deplorable hardships that now so often 
attend the necessity for excluding aliens at 
ports of this country. Usually no doubt 
any alien told by a United States immigra- 
tion official or consul that he would be 
taking a great risk in proceeding to this 
country under the circumstances of his 
case would hesitate to sell his little all with 
the object of endeavoring to get into the 
United States. Prior to the war, when 
there was no way in which a prospective 
immigrant could secure any authoritative 
advice, but when runners for steamship 
lines were always anxious to advise him 
and induce him to buy a ticket to America, 
it was constantly occurring that families 
would pull up stakes in their native places, 
only to find after making a long journey 
that one or more members of the family 
were ineligible to enter—or possibly the 
entire group—and deportation would of 
course occur. Whenever such a person or 
such a family was deported the suffering 
and hardship were heartrending, but often 
could not be avoided or even ameliorated 
if the law was to be given effect. The alien 
or aliens would go back to take up the 
threads of life under the conditions of the 
old environment, but even more handi- 
capped than before in the struggle for ex- 
istence. An arrangement under which au- 
thoritative advice could be given would to 
a considerable extent result in an actual 
sifting of the immigrants before they left 
their homes, and would simplify and hu- 
manize the general enforcement of the law. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
this suggestion should not be perfected and 
placed in entirely practicable shape and 
then added to the other provisions of the 
Johnson Bill. As already indicated, we 
now have a very complete body of law of 
the negative kind. The Johnson Bill pro- 
poses to place on top of that a system of a 
positive nature. That system should be 
made as comprehensive and complete as pos- 
sible by adding thereto this suggestion and 
any others that may be brought forward 
and perfected as the result of discussion. 

Has not enough been said to show that 
in the Johnson Registration Bill there is 
now pending before Congress a measure 
which at least lays a firm foundation on 
which can be built a system of enforce- 
ment of law that will actually control immi- 
gration along constructive lines? 


All the Same 


N CANADA the twelfth of July is quite 

an occasion for celebrating the victory 
of William of Orange. The officer of a labor 
battalion had received orders to grant all 
the Orangemen in his corps leave of absence 
for that day, so at morning parade he called 
for all Orangemen wishing to celebrate to 
file out. In writing out the passes he was 
surprised to be confronted by a swarthy 
Italian. 

“What! Are you an Orangeman?”’ 

“No! No! Me no orangeman, but me 
alla de same—me sella da banan.” 
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Ruth made no comment, but there was 
no yielding in her eyes. She was in these 
days implacable; and Evered watched her 
now and then with something almost plead- 
ing in his gaze. He began to pay her small 
attentions, which came absurdly from the 
man, She tried to hate him for them. 

Once John tried to comfort his father, 
spoke to him gently of the dead woman; 
and Evered cried out, as though to assure 
himself as well as silence John: “She was 
tricking me, John! Leaving me—with 
Semler, that very day.” ; 

He would not let John reply, silenced 
him with a fierce oath and flung away. It 
might have been guessed that his belief in 
his wife’s treachery was like an anchor to 
which Evered’s racked soul clung; as 
though he found comfort and solace in the 
ugly thought, a justifying consolation. 


x 


OHN went no more to the brooks that 

summer; but what he had teld Ruth 
led her that way more than once. Westley, 
the game warden, stopped at the house one 
day, and found her alone, and asked her 
whether John was fishing. She told him of 
John’s one catch, : 

“Swamp Brook is full of trout,’’ she said; 
‘“‘penned in the holes and the shallows.” 

Westley nodded. “It’s so everywhere,” 
he said. “I’m dipping and shifting them. 
Tell John to do that down in the swamp if 
he can find the time.” 

She asked how it should be done; and 
when Westley had gone she decided that 
she would herself go down and try the 
trick of it if the drought still held. 

The drought held. No rain came; and 
once in early August she spent an afternoon 
along the stream, and transported hun- 
dreds of trout to feeding grounds more 
deep and more secure. Again a week later; 
and still again as the month drew to a close. 

It was on this third occasion that the 
girl came upon Danvers. Working along the 
brook with dip net and pail she had marked 
the footprints of a man in the soft earth 
here and there. The swamp was still, no 
air stirring, the humming of insects ringing 
in her ears, A certain gloom dwelt in these 
woods even on the brightest day; and the 
black mold bore countless traces and tracks 
of the animals and the small vermin which 
haunted the place at night. Ruth might 
have been forgiven for feeling a certain dis- 
quietude at sight of those man tracks in 
the wild; but she had nosuch thought. She 
had never learned to be afraid. 

She came upon Danvers at last with an 
abruptness that startled her. The soft 
earth muffled her footsteps; she was within 
two or three rods of him before she saw 
him, and even then the man had not heard 
her. He was kneeling by the 
brook and at first she thought he 
had been drinking the water. 
Then she saw that he was study- 
ing something there upon the 
ground; and a moment later he 
got up and turned and saw her 
standing there. At first 
he was so surprised that 
he could not speak, and 
they were still, looking 
at each other. The girl, 
bareheaded, in simple 
waist and heavy short 
skirt, with rubber boots 
upon her feet so that 
she might wade at will, 
was worth looking at. 
The man himself was 
no mean figure—khaki 
flannel shirt, knicker- 
bockers, leather putties 
over stout shoes. She 
carried pailin one hand, = 
dip net in the other; 1 
and she saw that he had 
a revolver slung on one 
hip, a camera. looped 
over his shoulder, = 

He said at last, “Hello, \ 
there!””? And Ruth nodded in 
the sober fashion that was 
become her habit. The man 
asked, ‘“‘What have you got? 
Milk, in that pail? Is this 
your pasture land?” 

“Trout,’”’ she told him; 
and he came to see the fish 
in a close-packed mass; and 
he exclaimed at them, and 
watched while she put them 


When His Thirst Made 
Him Remember the 
Spring Now His First 
Imputse Was to Avoid It 
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into the stream below where he had been 
kneeling. He asked her why she did it, and 
she told him. At the same time she looked 
toward where he had knelt, wondering what 
he saw there. She could see only some deep- 
imprinted moose tracks; and moose tracks 
were so common in the swamp that it was 
not worth while to kneel to study them. 

He saw her glance, and said, ‘‘1 was look- 
ing at those tracks. Moose, aren’t they?” 

She nodded. ‘ Yes.” 

“They told me there were moose in 
here,” he said. “I doubted it, though. So 
far south as this.” 

“There are many moose in the swamp,” 
she declared. 

He asked, ‘‘Have you ever seen them?” 

She smiled a little. “‘Once in a while. A 
cow moose wintered in our barn two years 
ago.” 

He slapped his thigh lightly. ‘‘Then this 
is the place I’m looking for,” he exclaimed. 

She asked softly, “Why?” She was in- 
terested inthe man. He was not like John, 
not like anyone whom she had known; 
except, perhaps, Dane Semler. A man of 
the city, obviously. ““Why?” she asked. 

‘‘T want to get some pictures of them,” he 
explained. ‘‘Photographs. In their natural 
surroundings. Wild. In the swamp.” 

‘John took a snapshot of the cow that 
wintered with us,” she said. “TI guess he’d 
give you one.” 

The man laughed. “I'd like it,’ he told 
her; “but I want to get a great many.” 
He hesitated. ‘“‘Where is your farm?” 

She pointed out of the swamp toward 
the hill. 

“Near?” he asked. 

And she said, “It’s right over the 
swamp.” 

“Listen,” he said eagerly. “My name’s 
Danvers—Fred Danvers. What’s yours?” 

“Ruth MacLure.”’ 

“Why, you’re Evered’s sister-in-law, 
aren’t you?” 

oe nodded, her cheeks paling a little. 
ce es.”’ 

“I was coming to see Evered to-night,” 
hesaid. “‘I want to board at the farm while 
I work on these pictures—that is, I want 
permission to camp down here by the 
swamp somewhere, and get milk and eggs 
and things from you. Do you think I can?” 

“Camp?” she echoed. 

Ves 

She looked round curiously, as though 
she expected to see his equipment there. 
““Haven’t you a tent?” 

He laughed. ‘‘No. I’ve a tarp for a 
shelter; and I can cut some hemlock 
boughs and build a shack; if you'll let 
me trespass.”’ 

“You could sleep in the barn I guess,” 

she said. ‘Or maybe in the house.” 
He shook his head. “No 
roof for mine. This is my 
vacation, you understand. I 
can sleep under a roof at 
home.”’ 

“You'll be getting wet all 
the time.” 

“T’ll dry when the sun 
comes out.” 

She asked, ‘“‘Who’s 
going to cook for 
you?” 

‘““T’m a famous 
cook,”’ he told her, 

She had the rooted 
distrust of the open 
air which is common 
among the people of 
the farms. She could 
see why no man should 
sleep on the ground 
when he might have 
hay or a bed; and she 
could not believe in 
the practicality of 
cooking over an open 
fire; especially where 
ss there was a. stove at 
k hand. 

/ \ “You'll have to see Mr. 

S Evered,”’ she said uneasily. 


ff : ia ¢/ So it happened that they 


two went back through the 
ie swamp together and up the 

hill; and they came side by 
f side to meet Evered and 
John in the barnyard by the 
kitchen docr. 

They had their colloquy 
there in the open barnyard, 
while the slanting rays of 


the sun drew 
lengthening shad- 
ows from where 
they stood. Dan- 
vers spoke to 
Evered. John 
went into the 
house after a mo- 
ment and built a 
firefor Ruth; and 
then he came out 
again while the 
girl went about 
the business of 
supper. 

' Danvers was a 
good talker; and 
Evered’s silence 
made him seem 
like a good lis- 
tener. When 

John came 

out he was a 
able to tell Fe 
Danvers : 
something of . 
the moose in be, ‘ 
the swamp, =;. a 
their haunts 2 
and their 
habits. Dan- 
vers listened 
as. eagerly as 
he had talked. 
He told them 
at last what 
he had come to do; he explained how by 
trigger strings and hidden cameras and 
flash-light powders he hoped to capture the 
images of theshy giants of the forest. John 
listened with shining eyes. The project was 
of a sort to appeal to him. As for Evered, 
he had little to say, smoked stolidly, stared 
out across his fields. The sunlight on his 
hair accentuated the white streaks in it, 
and John looking toward him once thought 
he had never seen his father look so old. 

When Danvers put forward his request 
for permission to camp in the woodlot near 
the swamp, Evered swung his heavy head 
round and gave the other man his whole 
attention for a space. It was John’s turn 
for silence now. He expected Evered to 
refuse, perhaps abusively. Evered had 
never liked trespassers. He said they 
scared his cows, trampled his hay, stole his 
garden stuff or his apples. But Evered 
listened now with a certain patience, 
watching Danvers; and Danvers with a 
nimble tongue talked on and made expla- 
nations and promises. 

In the end Evered asked, “Where is it 
your mind to camp?” 

alive picked no place. I’ll find a likely 
spot. 

“You could sleep in the barn,” said Ev- 
ered, as Ruth had said before him; and 
Danvers laughed. 

“As a matter of fact,” he explained, 
“half the sport of this for me is in sleeping 
out of doors on the ground. I’m on vaca- 
tion, you know. Other men like hunting, 
andsodoI; but mine is a somewhat differ- 
ent kind, that’s all. I won’t bother you; 
you'll not see much of me, for I’ll be about 
the swamp at all hours of the night, and 
I'll sleep a good deal in the day. You'll 
hardly know I’m there. Of course I don’t 
want to urge you against your will.” 

Evered’s lips flickered into what might 
have passed for a smile. “I’m not often 
moved against my will,’ he said. “But 
I’ve no objection to your sleeping on my 
ground, If you keep out of the hay.” 

Selawill.”2 

“And put out your fires. I don’t want 
to be burned up.” 

Danvers laughed. “I’m not a novice at 
this, Mr. Evered,”’ he said. “You'll not 
have to kick me off.” 

Evered nodded; and John said, “You 
want to keep out of the bull’s pasture too. 
Bes anew it. There’s a high wire fence 
round. 


Danvers said soberly, “I’ve heard of the 
red bull,” 

“He killed my wife,” said Evered; and 
there was something so stark in the bald 
statement that it shocked and silenced 
them. Evered himself flushed when he had 
spoken, as though his utterance had been 
unconsidered, had burst from his overfull 
heart. 

“TI know,” Danvers told him. 

J ohn said after a moment’s silence, “If 
there’s any way I can help—I know the 
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swamp. Asmuchasany man. Ar) 
I’ve seen the moose in there,” 

There was a certain eagerness | 
his voice; and Danvers said readil 
“Of course. I’d like it.” - a 

He said he would tramp to toy) 
and come with his gear next mor) 
ing. John offered to drive him oye’ 
but heshook his head. Ashestart 
away Ruth cametot}| 
kitchen door, and } 
looked toward her, ar! 
she said hesitant} 
“Don’t you want || 
stay to supper?” 

He thanked he 
shook his hea: 
Evered and John int] 
barnyar. 
watch hi 
go;and Eyer 
saw Ruth lea) 
the kitche 
door and mo 
to a windo 
from which s] 
could see hi’ 
go up the la 
toward tl 
main road. Evered asked John, “ What ( 
you make of him?” 

“T like him,” said John. “I’m—gk 
you let him stay.” 

“Know why I let him stay?” 

“Why—no.” 

“See him and Ruth together? See h) 
watching him?” | 

“T didn’t notice.” 

Evered’s lips twitched in the neare 
approach to mirth he ever permitted hir 
self. “‘Ought to have better eyes, Joh 
if you’re minded to keep hold o’ Ruth, §!) 
likes him. If I’d swore at him, shippi 
him off, she’d have been all on his side fro | 
the start.” | 

John, a little troubled, shook his hea 
“Ruth’s all right,” he said. “Give h| 
time.” 

Evered said, that wistful note in || 
voice plain for any man to hear, “TI dor) 
want Ruth leaving us. So I let Danve 
stay.” | 

xT 
ANVERS came to the farm, He mai 
his camp by the spring where Mai! 
Evered had loved to sit, and where she hi 
been killed. John knew this at the tim| 
was on thespot when Danvers built his fir | 
place in a bank of earth, waist high, a1| 
watched the other shape hemlock boug | 
into a rain-shedding shelter. 

He did not remonstrate; but he did sa| 
“Shouldn’t think you’d want to sle 
here.” 

Danvers looked at him curiously; and) 
laughed a little. 

“You mean—the red bull?” he aske| 
And when John nodded he said, “Oh, [| 
not afraid of ghosts. The world’s full | 
ghosts.”” There was a sudden hardness | 
his eye. “I’m a sort of a ghost myself, | 
a way.” 

John wondered what he meant; but || 
was not -given to much questioning al) 
did not ask, Nevertheless, Danvers’ wor'| 
stayed hauntingly in his mind. 

He told Ruth where Danvers was cam | 
ing; and the girl listened thoughtfully, bi 
made no comment. John knew that Rul| 
was accustomed to go to the spring now al) 
then, as her sister had done. He wonder‘ 
whether she would go there now. The’ 
was no jealousy in John; his heart was 0! 
built for it. Nevertheless, there was a det 
concern for Ruth, deeper than he had ar) 
way of expressing. The matter worrlt) 
him a little. 4 

They did not speak of Danvers’ camp! 
place to Evered, and Evered asked 1 
questions. Danvers came to the house 0) 
casionally for supplies, but it happen¢ 
that he did not encounter Evered at Sut, 
times. He was always careful to ask fi 
the man, to leave some word of greetit 
for him; and once he bade them tell Ever¢ 
to come down and see his camp. They 
not do so. Some instinct, unspoken ar 
unacknowledged, impelled both Ruth ar 
John to keep Evered and Danvers apat 
Neither was conscious of this feeling, y' 
both were moved by it. 

John, prompted to some extent by h 
father’s warning, had begun in an awkwal 
fashion to seek to please Ruth and to W!) 
back favor in her eyes. He felt himse 
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sy and at a loss in the presence of 
avers, felt himself at a disadvantage in 
contest with the other. John was a 
,of the country, of the farm, and he 
«race to know it. Danvers had the ease 
ce who has rubbed shoulders with many 
sin many places; he was not confused 
‘uth’s presence; he was rather at his 
«when she was near, while John was 
_ easé and words came hard to him. 
»ers took care to be friendly with them 
+ and he and John on more than one 
» drove deep into the swamp together 
anyers’ quest. John, busy about the 
» was unable to join Danvers in the day- 
» but the other scoured through the 
sh for tracks and traces, and then en- 
+. John to help him move cameras into 
sion, lay flash-powder traps or stalk 
enoose at their feeding in desperate 
sapts at camera snap-shooting. 
Smetimes in the afternoon John knew 
4 Ruth went down to the spring and 
idwith Danvers. Danvers told her of his 
nires in the swamp; and she told Dan- 
en herturn thestory of the tragedy that 
deen enacted here by the spring where 
us camping. John crossing the wood- 
“1 some errand came upon them there 
efternoon, and passed by on the knoll 
o2 them without having been seen. 
icture they made remained with him 
droubled him. 
yien Danvers had been some ten days on 
sarm and September was coming in 
tla full moon in the skies it happened 
eight that Evered drove to Fraternity 
‘ie mail and left John and Ruth alone 
wher. When she had done with the 
ts she came out to find him on the door- 
7 smoking in the moonlight; and she 
« above him for a moment, till he 
id up at her with some question in his 
a 
5: asked then, “Are you going into the 
ap with Mr. Danvers to-night?”’ 
F said, “No. He’s out of plates. 
«’s some due to-morrow; and he’s 
jag.” 
32 was silent a moment longer, then 
dwiftly, as though anxious to be rid of 
2» ords, “ Let’s go down and see him.” 
John was hurt or sorry he made no 
n “Why, all right,” he said. “It’s 
gt. We'll not need a lantern.” 
\ they moved across the barnyard to 
-ars and entered the woodlot the girl 
1 to talk, in a swift low voice, as 
yh to cover some unadmitted embar- 
sient. A wiser man might have been 
trbed; but John was not analytical, 
lo he enjoyed it. It was the first time 
shad talked together at any lehgth 
«Mary died. It was, he thought, like 
‘ld happy times. He felt warmed and 
morted and happier than he had been 
‘any weeks past. She was like the old 
t again, he told himself. 
‘’nvers was glad to see them. He built 
ls fire and made a place for Ruth to sit 
> his blankets, leaning against a 
wer, and offered John cigars. The man 
= how to play host, knew how to be 
esting. John saw Ruth laugh whole- 
vedly for the first time in months. He 
ht she was never so lovely as when 
cing, 
Mien they went back up the hill to- 
Ir she fell silent and sober again; and 
hked down and saw her eyes, clear in 
 oonlight. Abruptly, without knowing 
éhe did, he put his arm round her; 
lor an instant she seemed to yield to 
n30 that he drew her toward him as he 
ssed todo. He would have kissed her. 
>» broke away and cried out: “No, no, 
'{ told you no, John.” 
; said gently, “I think a lot of you, 


»: shook her head, backing away from 
1 and he heard the angry note creep 
‘linto her voice. ‘‘You mustn’t, ever,” 
Idhim. “Oh, can’t you understand?” 
ine hot strain in the man came to the 
fe; he cried with an eloquence that 
strange on his slow lips, “I love you. 
4s all I understand. I always will. 
we got to know that too. You e 
said, “Hush! I won’t listen. You— 
13 your father over. He’s not content 
ie master everyone and everything; 
Si everyone about him. Break them. 
‘er his beasts and his wife. You're his 
mon. You're an Evered.” Her hands 
"tightening into fists at her side. “Oh, 
1 ould want to boss me the way he 
4't, I won’t! You shan’t—shan’t ever 


‘Ill be kind to you,” he said. 
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be There was a softer note in her voice. 

John, John,” she told him. “I’m sorry. 
I did love you. I tried to shut my eyes. I 
tried to pretend that Mary was happy with 
him. You're like him. I thought I’d be 
happy with you. She told me one day how 
he used to be. It frightened me, because he 
was like you. But I did love you, John. 
Till Mary died. Then I knew. He’d killed 
her. He made her want to die. And he 
had driven that great bull into a killing 
thing—by the way he treated it. 

“Oh, I’ve seen your father clear, John. 
I know what he is. You’re like him. I 
couldn’t ever love you.” 

He said in a hot quick tone—because she 
was very lovely—that she would love him, 
must, some day; and she shook her head. 

“Don’t you see?”’ she told him. “You’re 
trying already to make me do what you 
want. Oh, John, can’t you Evereds see 
any living thing without crushing it? Mr. 
Danvers ” She caught herself, went 
on. “See how different he is. He goes into 
the swamp, and he has to be a thousand 
times more careful, more crafty than you 
when you hunt. But you come home with 
a bloody ugly thing across your shoulders; 
and he comes with a lovely picture, that 
will always be beautiful, and that so many 
people will see. He outwits the animals; 
he proves himself against them. But he 
doesn’t kill them to do it, John. You— 
your father Oh, can’t you ever see?”’ 

His thoughts were not quick enough to 
cope with her; but he said awkwardly, 
“T’m not—always killing things. I’ve left 
many a trout go that I might have killed. 
And deer too.” 

“Because it’s the law,’’ she said harshly. 
“But it’s in you to kill—crush and bruise 
and destroy. Don’t you see the difference? 
You don’t have to beat a thing, a beast, to 
make it yield to you. You Evereds.” 

“‘T’m not a horse beater,’”’ he said. 

“Tt’s the blood of you,” she told him. 
“You will be.” 

“There’s some times,” he suggested, 
“when you’ve got to be hard.” 

“T’ve heard your father say that very 
thing.”’ 

They were moving slowly homeward now, 
speaking brokenly, with longer silences 
between. The night was almost as bright as 
day, the moon in midheaven above them. 
Ahead the barn and the house bulked 
large, casting dark shadows narrowly along 
their foundation walls. There was a fra- 
grance of the hayfields in the air. The 
rake itself lay a little at one side as they 
came into the barnyard, its spindling 
curved tines making it look not unlike 
a spider crouching there. The bars rattled 
when John lowered them for her to pass 
through; and the red bull in the barn 
heard the sound and snorted sullenly at 
them. 

John said to her, ‘‘You’d be having a 
man handle that bull by kindness, maybe.” 

She swung about and said quickly, ‘“I’d 
be having a man take an ax and chop that 
red bull to little bits.” 

He stood still and she looked up at him; 
and after an instant she hotly asked, “‘Are 
you laughing? Why are you laughing at 
me?”’ 

He said gently, “‘ You that were so strong 
against any killing—talking so of the red 
bull.” 

She cried furiously, “Oh, you John 
Evered, you! I hate you! I'll always hate 
you. You and your father—both of you. 
Don’t you laugh at me!”’ 

A little frightened at the storm he had 
evoked he touched her arm. She wrenched 
away overviolently, was near falling, re- 
covered herself. ‘‘Don’t touch me!’ she 
bade him. 

He watched her run into the house. 


XII 


NE day in the first week of September, 
O a day when there was a touch of frost 
in the air, and a hurrying and scurrying of 
the clouds overhead as though they would 
escape the grip of coming winter, Evered 
took down his double-bitted ax from its 
place in the woodshed and went to the 
grindstone and worked the two blades of 
the ax to razor edge. John was in the 
orchard picking those apples which were 
already fit for harvesting. Ruth was help- 
ing him. . 

There was not much of the fruit, and 
Evered had said to them, “I’ll go down 
into the woodlot and get out some wood.”’ 

When he was gone Ruth and John looked 
at each other; and John asked, “Does he 
know Danvers is there, I wonder? Know 
where he is?”’ 
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Ruth said, “I don’t know. Hesees more 

than you think, Anyway, it won’t hurt 
him to know.” 
__ Evered shaped the ax to his liking, slung 
it across his shoulder, and walked down the 
wood road till he came to a growth of birch 
which was ready for the ax. The trees 
would be felled and cut into lengths where 
they lay, then hauled to the farm and piled 
in the shed to season under cover for a full 
twelve months before it was time to use the 
wood. Evered’s purpose now was simply 
to cut down the trees, leaving the later 
processes for another day. 

He had chosen the task in response to 
some inner uneasiness which demanded an 
outlet. The man’s overflowing energy had 
always been his master; it drove him now, 
drove him with a new spur—the spur of his 
own thoughts. He could never escape from 
them; he scarce wished to escape, for he 
was never one to dodge an issue. But if he 
had wished to forget, Fraternity would not 
have permitted it. The men of the town, 
he saw, were watching him with furtive 
eyes; the women looked upon him spite- 
fully. He knew that most people thought 
he should have killed the red bull before 
this; but Evered would not kill the bull, 
partly from native stubbornness, partly 
from an unformed feeling that he, not the 
bull, was actually responsible. He was 
growing old through much thought upon 
the matter; and it is probable that only his 
own honest certainty of his wife’s misdoing 
kept him from going mad. He slept little. 
His nerves tortured him. 

He struck the ax into the first tree with a 
hot energy that made him breathe deep 
with satisfaction. He sank the blade on 
one side of the tree, and then on the other, 
and the four-inch birch swayed and toppled 
and fell. The man went furiously to the 
next, and to the next thereafter. The sweat 
began to bead his forehead and his pulses 
began to pound. 

He worked at a relentless pace for per- 
haps half an hour, drunk with his own 
labors. At the end of that time, pausing to 
draw breath, he knew that he was thirsty. 
It was this which first brought the spring 
to his mind, the spring where his wife had 
died. 

He had not been near the spot since the 
day he found her there. The avoidance had 
been instinctive rather than conscious. He 
hated the place and in some measure he 
feared it, as much as it wasin the man to fear 
anything. He could see it all too vividly 
without bringing the actual surroundings 
before his eyes. The thought of it tor- 
mented him. And when his thirst made 
him remember the spring now his first im- 
pulse was to avoid it. His second—because 
it was ever the nature of the man to meet 
danger or misfortune or unpleasantness 
face to face—was to go to the place and 
drink his fill. He stuck his ax into a stump 
and started down the hill. 

This was not like that other day when 
he had gone along this way. That day his 
wife had been killed was sultry and lower- 
ing and oppressive; there was death in the 
very air. To-day was bright, crisp, cool; 
the air like wine, the earth a vivid panorama 
of brilliant coloring, the sky a vast blue 
canvas with white clouds limned lightly 
here and there. A day when life quickened 
in the veins; a day to make a man sing if 
there was song in him. 

There was no song in Evered; neverthe- 
less, he felt the influence of the glory all 
about him. It made him, somehow, lonely; 
and this was strange in a man so used to 
loneliness. It made him unhappy and a 
little sorry for himself, a little wistful. He 
wanted, without knowing it, someone to 
give him comradeship and sympathy and 
friendliness. He had never realized before 
how terribly alone he was. 

His feet took unconsciously the way they 
had taken on that other day; but his 
thoughts were not on the matter, and so he 
came at last to the knoll above the spring 
with something like a shock of surprise, for 
he saw a man sitting below; and for a mo- 
ment it seemed to him this man was Semler, 
that Mary sat beside him. He brushed a 
rough hand across his eyes and saw that 
what he had taken for his wife’s figure was 
just a roll of blanket laid across a rock; and 
he saw that the man was not Semler but 
Danvers. 

He had never thought of the possibility 
that Danvers might have camped beside the 
spring. Yet it was natural enough. This 
was the best water anywhere along the 
swamp’s edge. A man might drink from the 
brook, but not with satisfaction in a sum- 
mer of such drought as this had been. But 
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the spring had a steady flow of cool clear 
water in the driest seasons. This was the 
best place for a camp. Danvers was here. 

Evered stood still, looking down on 
Danvers’ camp, until the other man felt his 
eyes and looked up and saw him. 

When he saw Evered, Danvers got to his 
feet and laid aside his book and called 
cheerfully, “Come aboard, sir. Time you 
paid me a call.” 

Evered hesitated; then he went, stum- 
bling a little, down to where Danvers was. 
“T’m getting out some wood,” he said. “I 
just came down for a drink.” 

“Sit down,” said Danvers in a friendly 
way. “Fill your pipe.” 

The old Evered, the normal Evered even 
now would have shaken his head, bent for 
his drink from the spring and gone back to 
his work. But Evered was in want of 
company this day; and Danvers had a 
cheerful voice, a comradely eye. Danvers 
seemed glad to see him. Also the little 
hollow about the spring had a fascination 
for Evered. Having come to the spot he 
was unwilling to leave it, not because he 
wished to stay, but because he wished to go. 
He stayed because he dreaded to stay. He 
took Danvers’ cup and dipped it in the 
spring and drank; and then at Danvers’ 
insistence he sat down against the bowlder 
and whittled a fill for his pipe and set it 
going. 

Danvers during this time had been talk- 
ing with the nimble wit which was character- 
istic of the man. He made Evered feel 
more assured, more comfortable than he 
had felt for along time. And while Danvers 
talked Evered’s slow eyes were moying all 
about, marking each spot in the tragedy 
that was forever engraved upon his mind— 
there had sat his wife, there Semler, yonder 
stood the bull—terribly vivid, terribly real, 
so that the sweat burst out upon his fore- 
head again. 

Danvers, watching, asked, ‘‘What’s 
wrong? You look troubled.” 

And Evered hesitated, then said huskily, 
“‘Tt’s the first time I’ve been here.”’ 

He did not explain; but Danvers under- 
stood. “Since your wife was killed?’’ 

“ee Yes.”’ 

Danvers nodded. 
spring, wasn’t it?” 

Evered answered slowly, “Yes. She 
was—lying over there when I found her.” 
He pointed to the spot. 

Danvers looked that way; and after a 
moment, eyes upon the curling smoke of 
his pipe, he asked casually, ‘‘Where was 
Semler?” 

His tone was easy, mildly interested and 
that was all; nevertheless, his word came to 
Evered with an abrupt and startling force. 
Semler? He had told no one save John that 
Semler was here that day; he knew John 
would never have told. Ruth knew; but 
she too was close-mouthed. Fraternity did 
not know. Yet Danvers knew. 

“Where was Semler?’? Danvers had 
asked, so casually. 

And Evered cried, ‘‘Semler? Who said 
he was here?”’ 

Danvers looked surprised. ‘‘Why, I did 
not know it was a secret. He told me— 
himself.” 

Evered was tense and still where he sat. 
““He—you know him?” 

Danvers laughed alittle. “I wouldn’tsay 
that. I don’t care for the man. I met hima 
little before I came up here, and told him 
where I was coming; and he advised me 
not to come. Told me of this—tragedy.”’ 

“Told you he was here?”’ 

Danvers nodded. “‘ Yes; how he tried to 
fight off the bull.” 

Evered came to his feet, half crouching. 
“The black liar and coward ran like a 
rabbit,’”’ he said under his breath; and his 
face was an ugly thing to see. 

Danvers cried, “I’msorry. I didn’t mean 
to—waken old sorrows. It doesn’t matter. 
Forget it.”” He sought, palpably, to change 
to another topic. “Are you getting in your 
apples yet?” 

Evered would not be put off. ‘‘See here,’”’ 
he said. “‘What did Dane Semler tell you?” 

“T’ve forgotten,” said Danvers. He 
smiled cheerfully. ‘“‘That is to say, I mean 
to forget. It’s not my affair. Let’s not 
talk about it.” 

Over Evered swept then one of those 
impulses to speech, akin to the impulse of 
confession. He exclaimed with a tragic and 
miserable note in his voice, “If I don’t talk 
about it sometime it’ll kill me.” 

Danvers looked up at him, gently offered: 
“T’ll listen, then. It may ease you to—tell 
the story over. Go ahead, Mr. Evered. 
Sit down.” 


“It was here by the 
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Evered did not sit down. But the story 
burst from him. Something, Danvers’ sym- 
pathy or the anger Danvers’ reference to 
Semler had roused, touched hidden springs 
within the man. He spoke swiftly, eagerly, 
as though with a pathetic desire to justify 
himself. He moved to and fro, pointing, 
illustrating. 

He told how Zeke Pitkin had brought 
word that the red bull was loose in the 
woodlot. ‘‘I stopped at the house,” he 
said. ‘There was no one there; and that 
scared me. When I came down this way 
I thought of this spring. My wife used to 
like to come here. And I was scared, 
Danvers. Iloved Mary Evered, Danvers.” 

He caught himself, as though his words 
sounded strangely even in his own ears. 
When he went on his voice was harsh and 
hard. 

“T came to the knoll up there’’—he 
pointed to the spot—‘‘and saw Mary and 
Semler here, sitting together, talking to- 
gether. Damn him! Like sweethearts!” 
The red floods swept across the man’s face 
as the tide of that old rage overwhelmed 
him. ‘Damn Semler!” he cried. “Let him 
come hereabouts again!” 

He went on after a moment: “I was too 
late to do anything but shout to them. 
The bull was coming at them from over 


| there, head down. When I shouted they 


heard me, and forgot each other; and then 
they saw the red bull. Semler could have 
stopped him or turned him if he’d been a 
man. If I had been nearer I could have 
killed the beast with my hands, in time. 
But I was too far away; and Semler ran. I 
tell you, Danvers, he ran! He turned tail, 
and squawked, and ran along the hillside 
there. But Mary did not run. She could 
not; or she wouldn’t. And the red bull hit 
her here; and tossed her there. One blow 
and toss. He has no horns, you’ll mind. 
Semler running, all the time. ‘Tell him, 
when you go back—tell him he lied.” 

He was abruptly silent, his old habit of 
reticence upon him. And he was instantly 
sorry that he had spoken at all. To speak 
had been relief, had somehow eased him. 
Yet who was Danvers? Why should he tell 
this man? 

Danvers said gently: ‘The bull did not 
trample her?” 

Evered answered curtly: ““No. Ireached 
him.” 

Danvers nodded. ‘‘You could handle 
him?”’ 

“‘The beast knows me,” said Evered. 

And even while he spoke he remembered 
how the great bull, as though regretting 
that which he had done, had stood quietly 
by until he was led away. He did not tell 
Danvers this; there were no more words in 
him. He had spoken too much already. 
Danvers was watching him now, he saw; 
and it seemed to Evered that there was a 
hard and hostile light of calculation in the 
other’s eye. 

He turned away his head, and Danvers 
asked: “‘ How came she here with Semler?” 

Evered swung toward the man so hotly 
that for amoment Danvers was afraid; and 
then the older man’s eyes misted and his 
lips twisted weakly and he brushed them 
with the back of his hand. 

He did not answer Danvers at all; and 
after a moment Danvers said: ‘‘ Forgive me. 
It must hurt you to remember; to look 
round here. You must see the whole thing 
over again.” 

Evered stood still for a moment; then he 
said abruptly: ‘I’ve sat too long. I'll be 
back at work.” 

He went stiffly up the knoll. Danvers 
called after him: ‘‘Come down again. You 
know the way.” 

Evered did not turn; he made no reply. 
When he was beyond the other’s sight he 
stopped once and looked back, and his eyes 
were faintly furtive and uneasy. He mut- 
tered something under his breath. He was 
cursing his folly in having talked with 
Danvers. 

Back at his work Evered was uneasy; 
but his disquiet would have been increased 
if he could have seen how Danvers busied 
himself when he was left alone. The man 
sat still where he was till Evered had passed 
out of sight above the knoll; sat still with 
thoughtful eyes, studying the ground about 
him and considering the things which 
Evered had said. And once while he sat 
with his eyes straight before him, thinking 
on Evered’s words, he said to himself: 
‘The man did love his wife.” And again: 

There’s something hurting him.” 

After a little he got up and climbed the 
knoll cautiously, till he could look in the 
direction Evered had taken. Evered was 
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not in sight; and when he could be 
this Danvers went along the shelf ab 


guess the path Evered would hayi 
to come in sight of the spring itself 

When he came to the edge of the] 
noted the spot, and cast back an|: 
again, and still again. He seemed | 
the farthest spot from which the; 
was visible. When he had chosen f); 
he stood still, surveying the land ¢ 
picturing to himself the tragedy t]; 
been enacted there. 

He seemed to come to some cone) | 
the end, for he paced with careful sj) 
distance from where he stood to ¢ 
where Mary Evered had been | 
From that spot again he paced 1: 
tance to the alder growth throug} y 
the bullhad come. Returning, eyes tl) 
ful, he took pencil and paper and ¢ 
the scene round him, and set dots uy) 
mark where Evered must have sto , 
where Mary and Semler had sat, ;{ 
way by which the bull had come, | 

The man sat for a long hour tha) 
noon with this rude map before hi) 
sidering it; and he set down distance} 
it, and marked the trees. Once }) 
pebbles and moved them as the bl 
Semler and Evered must have moy)|, 

In the end, indecision in his é§ 
folded the paper and put it carefu’ 
his pocket. Then he made a little § 
fire and prepared his supper and | 
When he had cleaned up his al) 

tot 


on coat and cap and started ali} 
hillside below the bull pasture 
that led toward Fraternity. 
This was not unusual with Dany 
was accustomed to go to the village 
four times a week for his mail 0} 
round the stove in Will Bissell’s st? 
listen to the talk of the country. | 
got some profit from this: Jim § 
for example, told him one night ¢} 
den, and took him next day to tl\s 
and by a week’s patience Danvers h) 
able to get good pictures of the litt! 
at their play. And Jean Bubier ha’ 
him up to the head of the pond to si 
moose pasturing with Jean’s own ¢0 | 
sides these tangible pieces of fortun(é 
acquired a fund of tales of the woc’, 
liked the talk about the stove, an 
own share in it so modestly that t 
liked him. | 


SS 
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Once or twice during his stay 
town there had been talk of Evere) 
Danvers had led them to tell thet 
deeds. Great store of these ta), 
Evered’s daily life had an epic & 
about it. From the murdering red | 
stories went back and back to tt 
matter of the knife and Dave Rig 
years agone. Telling this story Lee ¢ 
told Danvers one night that it had 8 
change in Evered. 
Danvers had asked: ‘What did 1 < 
And Motley said: ‘First off, hei 
seem bothered much. But it chang! 
He’d been wild and strong and hi 
fore, but there was some laughing | 
I’ve always figured he took the thir h 
I’ve not seen the man laugh, rig 
since then.” = | 
Danvers said: “‘ You can’t blameh |. 
no joke to kill a man.” t 
Motley nodded his agreement. “ 
a big change in Evered,” he repeat. 
Danvers’ interest in Evered had n 
sufficiently marked to attract att 
for Evered was a figure of interest t(1 
countryside. Furthermore, there 
that Danvers and Ruth MacLure lik: 
other well; and the town thought 
ural that Danvers should be curiot! 
the man who might be his brother ~ 
Everyone knew that Ruth and John? 
had been more than friends. Ther 
friendly and curious interest in wha 
like a contest between Danvers an’ 
This night at Will’s store Danv) 
little to say. He bought paper <4 
velopes from Will and wrote two” 
with a fountain pen, on the head of 
and he mailed them, with a spec 
stamp upon each one. That was 
not often done in Fraternity; at 
noticed the addresses upon the letpi 
Boston men, both of them. M 
Afterward, Danvers sat about u® 
for a while, and then set off along t! 
toward Evered’s farm. Zeke Pitk | 
him a lift for a way; and Dany 
bered that Evered had named thi? 
and he said to Zeke: “You saw & 
(Continued on Page 92) '\ 
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DEHYDRATED 
Fruits and Vegetables 


serve Newly Gathered Fruits 


and Vegetables 


OULDN’T it be a treat to serve fresh- 
from-the-garden vegetables today ?—in 
Winter! Wouldn’t you enjoy tree-ripened, 
newly gathered fruits now, while North winds 
blow: Then serve King’s Dehydrated prod- 


ucts from Oregon’s orchards and gardens. 


—the rare delight of fresh loganberries— 
full-flavored, juicy peaches— prunes such as 
you have never before tasted—far-famed Ore- 
gon apples, tasty vegetables separately or the 
blended mixture for soups, salads, gravies, etc. 


Lost art now restorcd 


Science and inventive genius have restored 
and improved the lost art of food preserva- 
tion; the removal of water on/y from the ripe 
products of nature. The modern and patented 
process is known as King’s Dehydration. This 
is the name you should remember. It distin- 


guishes these fine foods from the “dried” fruits 
and vegetables you may have had experience 
with. 

Not only are King’s more delicious because 
of this wonderful new process that retains a// 
the original flavor, color and wholesomeness, 
but they open a new avenue of economy. By 
removing the water we reduce the weight as 
much as 90% in many products. Thus you 
pay for nothing but food. You do not buy 
water. Neither do you pay costly shipping and 
handling charges on water. And there’s noth- 
ing to throw away—peelings, unfit stock, etc. 
You simply put back the water we take out 
by soaking in clear, cold water. 


Try King’s now 


King’s are sold by grocers almost every- 
where. If you do not find them conveniently 
near, send the coupon for a trial assortment. 


King’s Food Products Company 
45 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Office: First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


to ten dishes). 


Dehydration Plants at: Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 


| KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 45 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon 11 [ 
Please send me full-size, trial packages of King’s Dehydrated products indi- 1] 
cated, “The Story of King’s Dehydration” and the new King’s recipe book. I 
enclose cents. i 
| Apples—30c per carton (2 large pies Soup Vegetables—10c per carton 
or 6 large portions of sauce). (Sufficient for 6 or 8 plates of soup). i 
j __Loganberries— 35c per carton Spinach —30c per carton (Six to eight 1 
(5 portions. Splendid for pies). generous portions). 


Peaches—3Sc per carton (From seven _Squash—25c per carton (A _ vege- 4 


table for six people or 4 pies). 


| ___Prunes—50c per carton (Fifteen String Beans—35c per carton (3 
portions). pints when ready to serve). f 
| Name i oe ae ee ooo: haba, | 
ee ] Street = es Cityrang Statevsake ot) Se ae ae 
j Grocer’s Name is _His Address sa eae | 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
bull break out, that day the beast killed 
Mary Evered, didn’t you?” 

Zeke said yes; and he told the tale, 
coloring it with the glamour of tragedy 
which it would always have in his eyes. 
And he told Danvers—though Danvers had 
heard this more than once before—how 
Evered had killed his, Zeke’s, bull with a 
knife thrust in the neck, a day or two before 
the tragedy. ‘‘That same heavy knife of 
his,’ he said. ““The one he killed Dave 
Riggs with.” 

Danvers asked: ‘‘Stilluses it—to butcher 
with?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Zeke. ‘I’ve seen him 
stick more’n one pig with that old knife in 
the last ten year.” 

Danvers laughed a little harshly. “‘Not 
very sentimental, is he?”’ 

“There ain’t a human feeling in the 
man,” Pitkin declared. 

When Zeke stopped to let Danvers down 
at the fork of the road Danvers asked an- 
other question: ‘‘Funny that Semler should 
skip out so sudden that day, wasn’t it?”’ 

“You bet it uz funny,’ Zeke agreed. 
“T’ve allus said it was.” 

‘Tid you see him the day he left?” 

Pitkin shook his head. ‘“‘Huh-uh. I was 
busy all day, and over in North Fraternity 
in the aft’noon. Got to the store right after 
he lit out.” 

Danvers walked to his camp, lighting his 
steps with an electric torch, and made a 
little fire for cheerfulness’ sake, and wrapped 
in his blankets for sleep. He had set a 
camera in the swamp that day, with a 
string attached to the shutter in a fashion 
that should give results if a moose came by. 
He wondered whether luck would be with 
him. His thoughts as sleep crept on him 
shifted back to Evered again. A. puzzle 
there—a question of character, of reaction 
to emotional stimulus. He asked himself: 
“‘Now if I were an emotional, hot-tempered 
man and came upon my wife with another 
man, and saw her in swift peril of her life— 
what would I do?” 

He was still wondering, still questioning, 
still trying to put himself in Evered’s shoes 
when at last he dropped asleep. 
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ANVERS and Ruth had come to that 

point in friendship where they could sit 
silently together, each busy with his or 
her own thoughts, without embarrassment. 
The girl liked to come down the hill of an 
afternoon for an hour with the man; and 
sometimes he read to her from one of the 
books of which he had a store. And some- 
times he showed her the pictures he had 
made—strange glimpses of the life of the 
swamp. His camera trap caught curious 
scenes. Now and then a deer, occasionally 
a moose, once a wildcat screeching in the 
night.- And again they had to look closely 
to see what it was that had tugged the 
trigger string; and sometimes it was a rab- 
bit, and sometimes it was a mink; and at 
other times it was nothing at all that they 
could discover in the finished photograph. 
Once a great owl dropped on some prey 
upon the ground and touched the string; 
and the plate pictured him, wings flying, 
talons reaching—a picture of ,the wild 
things that prey. 

Most of the pictures were imperfect— 
blurred or shadowed or ill-focused. Out of 
them all there were only four or five that 
Danvers counted worth the saving; but he 
and Ruth found fascination in the study of 
even the worthless ones. 

It was inevitable that the confidence 
between them should develop swiftly in 
these afternoons together. It was not sur- 
prising that Ruth one afternoon dared ask 
Danvers a question. She had been curiously 
silent, studying him, until he noticed it, and 
laughed at her for it; and she told him 
then: “I’m wondering—whether we really 
know you here.” 

He looked at her with a quick intent- 
ness, smiled a little. ‘“‘Why?” he asked. 
“What are you thinking?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I don’t know, ex- 
actly. Just that sometimes I felt you’re 
hiding something; that you’re not thinking 
about thethings you—seem tothink about.” 

He said good-naturedly, ‘‘You’re mak- 
ing a mystery out of me.” 

‘fA little,’? she admitted. 

““There’s no mystery,” he said; and he 
added softly: “‘There’s a deal more mys- 
tery about you, to me.” 

He had never, as they say, made love 
to her. Yet there was that in his tone 
now which made her flush softly and look 
away from him. Watching her he hesitated. 


THE SATURDAY 


His hand touched hers. She drew her hand 
away and rose abruptly. 

“‘T must go back to the house,” she said. 
“‘Tt’s time I was starting supper.” 

He was on his feet, facing her; but there 
was only cheerful friendliness in his eyes. 
He would not alarm her. ‘“‘Come again,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I like to have you come.” 

“You never come to the house, except 
for eggs and things. You ought to come 
and see us.” 

“Perhaps I will,’ he said; and he 
watched her as she climbed the knoll and 
disappeared. His eyes were very gentle; 
there would have been in them an exultant 
light if he could have seen the girl, once 
out of his sight, stop and look back to 
where the smoke of his little fire rose above 
the trees. 

Danvers was much in her thoughts during 
these days. She would have thought of him 
even more if she had been able to think 
less of John. 

xIV 

ANVERS’ departure came abruptly. 

He had gone to the village one night 
for his mail, and found a letter waiting, 
which he read with avid eyes. Having read 
it he put it away in his pocket, and came to 
Will Bissell and asked how he might most 
quickly reach Boston. 

Will told him there was a morning train 
from town; and Danvers nodded and left 
thestore. He decided to walk the ten miles, 
through the night. It was cool and clear; 
the walk would be good for him. It would 
give him time for thinking. 

He went back to his camp and slept till 
three in the morning. Then he made a 
little breakfast and ate it and packed his 
camp belongings under the tarpaulin for 
cover. To the tarp he fastened a note, 
addressed to Ruth. He wrote simply: 


“Dear Ruth: Thaveto goaway for four or 
five days, hurriedly. I would have said 
good-by if there were time. If it rains will 
you ask John to put my things under shel- 
ter somewhere? In the barn will do. There 
is a camera set at the crossing of the brook 
where the old pine is down. Perhaps he 
will find that and take care of it for me. My 
other things in the box here are safe enough. 
The box is waterproof. 

“J will not belong gone. I’m taking the 
morning train from town. Please remember 
me to Mr. Evered. 

“Yours, FRED.” 


At a little after four, dressed in tramping 
clothes, but with other garments in a bundle 
under his arm, he started for town. He had 
time to change his garments there, and 
cash a check at the bank, and have a more 
substantial breakfast before he boarded the 
morning train. 

Ruth discovered that Danvers had gone 
on the afternoon of his going. She went 
down to his camp by the spring with an 
eagerness of anticipation which she did not 
admit even to herself; and when she saw 
that he was not there she was at once re- 
lieved and unhappy. 

The girl had stopped on the knoll above 
the camp; and she stood there for a mo- 
ment looking all about, thinking Danvers 
might be somewhere near. Then she 
marked the careful order of the spot, and 
saw that all the camp gear was stowed 
away; and abruptly she guessed what had 
happened. She ran then down the knoll, 
and so came almost at once upon the note 
he had left for her. 

She read this through, frowning and 
puzzling a little over the intricacies of his 
handwriting; andshe did not know whether 
to be unhappy over his going or happy that 
he had remembered to leave this word for 
her. She did not press the scribbled note 
against her bosom, but she did read it 
through a second time, and then refold 
it carefully, and then take it out and read it 
yet again. In the end it was still in her 
hand when she turned reluctantly back up 
the hill. She put it in the top drawer of her 
bureau in her room. 

She told John and Evered at suppertime 
that Danvers wasgone. Evered seemed like 
a man relieved of a burden, till she added: 
“He’s coming back again, though.” 

John asked: ‘‘How do you know?” 

“He left a note for me,” she said. 

_ John bent over his plate, hiding the hurt 
in his eyes. The girl told him of the camera 
set in the swamp, and John promised to go 
and fetch it, and to bring Danvers’ other 
belongings under shelter in the woodshed 
or the barn. 

He managed this the next day; and 
Ruth made occasion to go to the barn more 
than once for the sheer happiness of looking 
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upon them. John caught her at it once; 
but he did not let her know that he had 
seen. The young man was in these days 
woefully unhappy. 

It is fair to say that he had reason to be. 
Ruth was kind to him, never spoke harshly 
or in an unfriendly fashion; in fact, she 
was almost too friendly. There was a final- 
ity about her friendliness which baffled him 
and erected a barrier between him and her. 
The man tried awkwardly to bring matters 
back to their old sweet footing between him 
and Ruth; but the girl was of nimbler wit 
than he. She put him off without seeming 
to do so; she erected an impassable de- 
fense about herself. 

On the surface they were as they had 
always been. Evered could see no differ- 
ence in their bearing. Neighbors who oc- 
casionally stopped at the house decided 
that John and Ruth were going to be 
married when the time should come; ‘and 
they told each other they had always said 
so. Before others the relations between the 
two were pleasantly friendly; but there 
were no longer the sweet stolen moments 
when their arms entwined and their lips 
met. When they were alone together Ruth 
treated John as though others were about; 
and John knew no way to break through 
her barriers. 

About the fifth day after Danvers’ going 
Ruth began to expect his return. He did 
not come on that day, nor on the next, nor 
on the next thereafter. She became a little 
wistful, a little lonely. Toward the middle 
of the second week she found herself cling- 
ing with a desperate earnestness to a de- 
spairing hope. He had promised to come 
back; she thought he would come back. 
There had never been any word of more 
than friendliness between them; yet the 
girl felt that such a word must come, and 
that he would return to speak it. 

One night she dreamed that he would 
never come again, and woke to find tears 
streaming across her cheeks. She lay awake 
for a long time, eyes wide and staring, 
wondering if she loved him. 

During this interval of Danvers’ absence 
there manifested itself in Evered a curious 
wistful desire to placate Ruth; to win her 
good will. 

She noticed it first one day when the 
man had been very still, sitting all day in 
the kitchen with his eyes before him, 
brooding over unguessed matters. It was a 
day of blistering, blowing rain, a day when 
the wind lashed about the house and there 
was little that could be done out of doors. 
Ruth, busy about the room, watched Evered 
covertly; her eyes strayed toward him now 
and again. 

She had not fully realized till that day 
how much the man was aging. The change 
had come gradually, but it had been marked. 
His hair, that had been black as coal six 
months before, was iron gray now; it 
showed glints that were snow white, here 
and there. The skin of his cheeks had lost 
their bronze luster; it seemed to have 
grown loose, as though the man were 
shrinking inside. It hung in little folds 
about his mouth and jaw. 

His head, too, was bowing forward; his 
head that had always been so erect, so 
firm, so hard and sternly poised. His neck 
seemed to be weakening beneath the load it 
bore; and his shoulders were less square. 
They hung forward, as though the man 
were cold and were guarding his chest with 
his arms. 

The fullness of the change came to Ruth 
with something of a shock, came when she 
was thinking it strange that Evered should 
be content to remain all day indoors. He 
was by nature an active man, of overflow- 
ing bodily energy; he was used to going out 
in all weathers to his tasks. She had seen 
him comein, dripping, inthepast; hischeeks 
ruddy from the wet and cold, his eyes glow- 
ing with the fire of health, his chest heaving 
to great deep breaths of air. More and 
more often of late, she remembered, he had 
stayed near the stove and the fire, as though 
it comforted him. 

Ruth had not John’s sympathetic under- 
standing of the heart of Evered; neverthe- 
less, she knew, as John did, that the man 
had—in his harsh fashion—loved his dead 
wife well. She had always known this, even 
though she had never been able to under- 
stand how a man might hurt the woman he 
loved. If she had not known she would not 
have blamed Evered so bitterly for all the 
bitter past. It was one of the counts of 
her indictment of him that he had indeed 
loved Mary; and that even so he had made 
the dead woman unhappy through so 
many years. 
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Watching him this day Ruth ty 
that sorrow was breaking him; a) 
thought somewhat modified, witho 
knowing it, the strength of her concy 
tion of the man. When in mid aftern), 
took from her the shovel and brooiy 
which she was preparing to clean c; 
ashes of the stove, and did the tas } 
self, she was amazed and angry with 
to find in her heart a spark of pity fc} 

“Let me do that, Ruthie,” he has 
“Tt’s hard for you.”’ 

He had never been a man given ti) 
chores about the house; he was awkyp 
it. His very awkwardness, the earn); 
of his clumsy efforts, warmed they 
heart; shefound her eyes wet asshew ¢ 
him, and took recourse in an abrupt p t 

“Youre spilling the ashes,” shis 
“Here, let me.” 

She would have taken the broor} 
him, but Evered would not let it ¢ 
looked toward ‘her as they held the 
between them, and there was in h&¢ 
such an agony of desire to please hi { 
the girl had to turn away. 

What was moving in Evered’s mij 
hard to say, hard to put in words. |) 
not yet surrendered to regret for th) | 
he had done; he was still able to |, 
his courage, to strengthen himself } 
reflection that his wife had wronge | 
He was still able to fan to life the em } 
his rage against her and against § 
Yet the man was finding it hard to 4 
the hatred in Ruth’s eyes, the silent ; ) 
which met him when he went abro;| 
ostracism of the village. He wante ) 
radeship in these days as he had « 
wanted it before. He desired the «¢ 
ship of mankind; he desired, in || 
formed way, the affection of Ruth ' 
girl had come to symbolize in his th | 
something like his own conscience, ||: 
uncertainly conscious that if she 12 
him, looked kindly upon him, bore 1 
more malice, he might altogether | 
himself for that which he had done. | 

Yet when he put this thought in y « 
evoked a revolt in his own heart; ¢ 
would cry out to himself: ‘‘I need | 
giveness! I’ve nothing to forgive! | 
right to let the bull —— She was fa | 
witch; false as hell!” 

He found poor comfort in this th \ 
So long as he believed his wife was ! 
he could endure the torment of h « 
remorse, could relieve the pain of ii: 
if Ruth would only smile upon him, } 
old friendly self to him again —— 

The man’s attentions to her were ji 
like an uncouth wooing. He began tt 
the girl’s wants, to find little ways |! 
her, to anticipate her desires, to e? 
work about the house. He sought )} 
tunities to talk with her, and drove.» 
to speak gently and ingranasae 
called her Ruthie, though she had 4 
been Ruth to him before. 

The man was pitiful; the girl co)! 
wholly harden her heart against hin} 
urally generous’ and kindly she 
herself thinking that after all he hai 0 
Mary well; that he missed her ti 
Once or twice hearing him moye ab t 
room in the night she guessed his} 
ness. She was more and more s0/ 
Evered. 

Ruth was not the only one who s* | 
the man was growing old too swiftly 
marked the fact at Will Bissell’s stoi | 
saw {t, and Lee Motley saw it, a!) 
Saladine; these three with a certai® 
pathy. Jean Bubier saw it with sili 
amusement, tinged with understi a 
Old Man Varney saw it with malic | 
Judd in the meanness of his soul ! 
with malignant delight. P| 

“Looking for friends now, he is, J 
exclaimed one night. ‘Him that » 
bold before. Tried to start talk w! 
to-day. I turned my back on the m- 
a mind to tell him why.” if 

Motley and Saladine spoke of thi 
together. Motley said, “I thinl | 
thought a deal of Mary—in | 
way.” Hee 

And Saladine nodded and said: 
But—there’s more to it than tha 
More than we know, I figure. Son 
hidden behind it all. A black t 
whole truth was to come out. Orsa 
to me.” A 

Saladine was a steady, thoughtfu! 
and Motley respected his opimio 
thought upon the matter much th 
but he was to come to no conclusio: 

On his farm the change in EV 
fested itself in more than one 
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way more markedly than in his lack of 
energy. He left most of the chores to 
John; and, what was more significant, he 
gave over to John full care of the huge red 
bull. It had been Evered’s delight to mas- 
ter that brute and bend it to his will. John 
and Ruth both marked that he avoided it 
in these later days. John had the feeding 
of it; he cleaned its stall; he tossed in 
straw for the creature’s bed. The bull was 
beginning to know him, to know that it 
need not fear him. He was accustomed to 
go into its stall and move about the beast 
without precautions, speaking gently when 
he spoke at all. 

Ruth never saw this. She seldom went 
near the red bull’s stall. She hated the 
animal and dreaded it. On one occasion she 
did go near its pen. It was suppertime and 
the food was hot upon the table. She called 
John from the woodshed, and then came 
to the kitchen door to summon Evered. He 
was leaning against the high gate of the 
bull’s plank-walled yard looking in at the 
animal. Ruth called to him to come to 
supper, but he did not turn. She called 
again, and still the man did not move. 

A little alarmed, for fear he might have 
been suddenly stricken sick, she went swiftly 

| across the barnyard to where he stood, and 
looked at him, and looked into the pen. 
_ Evered was watching the bull; and the 
bull stood a dozen feet away watching the 
man. There was a stillness about them 
both which frightened the girl; a still in- 
tentness. Neither moved; their eyes met 
steadily without shifting. There was no 
emotion in either of them. It was as though 
the man were probing the bull’s mind, as 
though the bull would read the man’s 
thoughts. They were like persons hypno- 
tized. Ruth shivered and touched Ev- 
ered’s arm and shook it a little. 

“Supper’s ready,’’ she said. 

He turned to her with eyes still glazed 
from the intensity of their stare. 

“Supper?” he echoed. Then remem- 
brance came to him; and he nodded heay- 
ily and said with that wistfully ingratiating 
note in his voice: ‘Yes, Ruthie, I’m com- 
ing. Come; let’s go together.” 

He took her arm, and she had not the 
hardness of heart to break away from him. 
They went into the house side by side. 
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iy MID-OCTOBER Danvers returned, 
4 afoot, as he had departed; and there 
Was no warning of his coming. He reached 
the farm in the afternoon. John was in the 
woodlot at the time, cutting the wood into 
cord lengths in preparation for hauling. 
Evered had worked in the morning, but 
after dinner he sat down by the kitchen 
stove and remained there, in the dull 
apathy of thought which was becoming 
aabitual to him. He was still there and 
Ruth was busy about the room when 
Danvers came to the door. Ruth had caught 
sight of him through the window; she was 
it the door to meet him and opened it be- 
ore he knocked. She wanted to tell him 
iow glad she was to see him; but all she 
‘ould do was stand very still, her right 
1and at her throat, her eyes on his. 

He said gently: “Well, I’ve come back. 
3ut it has been longer than I thought it 
vould be.” 

She nodded. ‘Yes, it has been a long 
ime.” 

There was so much of confession in her 
one that the man’s heart pounded and he 
tepped quickly toward her. But when she 
noved back he saw Evered within the room 
vatching him with dull eyes; and he caught 
umself and his face sobered and hardened. 

“My things are here?” he asked. 

“Tn the shed,” she said. “John brought 
hem up. I’ll show you.” 


THE SATURDAY 


_ She stepped away and he followed her 
into the kitchen, toward the door that 
opened at one side into the shed. 

She had already opened the door when 
Evered asked huskily, “‘Back, are you?” 

Danvers said, ‘Yes.’ There was an in- 
describable note of hostility in his voice 
which he could not disguise. 

““Won’t be here long now, I figure,’”’ Evy- 
ered suggested. 

“T don’t know,” said Danvers. “TI’ll be 
here till I’ve done what I came to do.” 

Evered did not speak for a minute; then 
he asked: ‘Get them moose pictures, you 
mean?”’ 

_ Ruth looked from one man to the other 
in a bewildered way, half sensing the fact 
that both were wary and alert. 

Danvers said, “Of course.” 

Evered shook his head. “Dangerous 
business, this time o’ year. The old bulls 
have got other things on their mind besides 
having their pictures tock.” 

“T’ll risk it,”’ said Danvers. 

“You’ve a right to,” Evered told him, 
and turned away. 

Danvers watched the man for an instant; 
then he followed Ruth into the shed. She 
showed him his dunnage, packed in a stout 
roll; and he lifted it by the lashing and 
slung it across his shoulder. 

“Mr. Evered is right,’’ she said. “The 
moose are dangerous—in the fall.’ 

He touched his roll with his left hand 
affectionately. ‘I’ve a gun here. My 
pistol, you know. I’ll be careful.” 

She urged softly, ‘‘Please do.” 

There was so much solicitude in her 
voice that Danvers was shaken by it; he 
slid the roll to the floor. 

Then Evyered came to the door that led 
into the shed; and he said: “I'll help you 
down with that stuff.” 

Danvers shook his head. ‘‘No need,” he 
replied. ‘I can handle it.” 

He swung it up again across his shoul- 
der; and Ruth opened the outer door for 
him. Sheand Evered stood together watch- 
ing him cross the barnyard and lower the 
bars and pass through and go on his way. 

When he was out of sight Ruth looked up 
at Evered; and the man said gently, 
**Glad to see him, Ruthie?”’ 

She nodded. “I like him.” 

“More than you like John?” the man 
asked. 

And she said steadily: ‘‘I like them both. 
But Danvers is gentle, and strong too. And 
you Evereds are only cruelly strong.” 

“T wouldn’t say John was cruel,” the 
man urged wistfully. 

“‘He’s your son,”’ she said, the old bitter- 
ness in her voice. 

And Evered nodded, as though in con- 
fession. He looked in the direction Dan- 
vers had taken. 

“TI wonder what he’s back for,” he said 
half to himself. 

Ruth did not answer, and after a little 
she went back into the kitchen. She heard 
Evered working with his ax for a while, 
splitting up wood for the stove; and pres- 
ently he brought in an armful and dumped 
it in the woodbox. It was a thing he had 
never done before, though John was accus- 
tomed to carry her wood for her. As 
he dropped the wood now Evered looked 
toward her, as though to make sure she had 
seen; he smiled in a pleading broken way. 
She thanked him, a certain sympathy in 
her voice in spite of herself. The man was 
so broken; he had grown so old in so short 
a time. 

Danvers, bound toward his old camping 
ground at the spring, heard John’s ax in the 
birch growth at his left, but he did not turn 
aside. There was a new purpose in the man; 
his old pleasantly amiable demeanor had 
altered; his eyes were steady and hard. He 
reached the spring and disposed his goods, 
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with a packet of provisions which he had 
brought from the village. 

A little later he went back up the hill to 
get milk and eggs from the farm. It 
chanced that he found Evered in the barn- 
yard; and Evered saw him coming, and 
watched him approach. They came face to 
face at the bars, and when Danvers had 
passed through he stood still, eying the 
other man and waiting for Evered to speak. 
There was a steady scrutiny in Evered’s 
eyes, a questioning; Danvers met'this ques- 
tioning glance with one that told nothing. 
His lips set a little grimly. 

Evered asked at last: “You Say you 
came back for more pictures?” 

“ Vie? 

“T’m wondering if you’ll get what you 
come for.” 

Danvers said, “‘I intend to.” 

Evered nodded quietly. “All right,” he 
agreed. “T don’t aim to hinder.” 

He turned toward the barn; and as he 
turned Danvers saw that he had his knife 
slung in its leather sheath upon his hip. 
The sheath was deep; only the tip uf the 
knife’s haft showed. Yet Danvers’ eyes 
fastened on this with a strange intentness, 
as though he were moved by a morbid curi- 
osity at sight of the thing. The heavy 
knife had taken so many lives. 

Danvers did not move till Evered had 
gone into the barn and out of sight; then 
the younger man turned toward the house, 
and knocked, and Ruth opened the door, 

He asked: “‘Can I get milk to-night, and 
eggs; and have you made butter?” 

She had been surprised to see him so 
soon again; she was a little startled, could 
not find words at once. But she nodded and 
he came into the kitchen and she shut the 
door behind him, for the day was cold. 

“We haven’t milked,” she said. “It will 
be a little while.” 

Danvers, whose thoughts had been on 
other things, found himself suddenly swept 
by a sense of her loveliness. He had always 
known that she was beautiful, but he had 
held back the thought, had fought against 
it. Now seeing her again after so long a 
time he forgot everything but her. Shesaw 
the slow change in his eyes; and though 
she had longed for it it frightened her. 

She began to tremble, and tried to 
speak, but all she could say was, “‘Oh!” 

Danvers came toward her then slowly. 
He had not meant to speak, yet the words 
came before he knew. ‘Ah, Ruth, I have 
missed you so,” he said. 

Her eyes were dim and soft. She was 
miserably happy, an anguish of happiness. 

Hesaid: “I love youso, Ruth. Ilove you 
so.’’ And he kissed her. 

The girl was swept as by a tempest. She 
had dreamed of this man for weeks, ideal- 
izing him, thinking him all that was fine 
and gentle and good. She gave herself to 
his kisses as though she were hungry for 
them. She was crying, tears were flowing 
down her cheeks; and at first she thought 
this was because she was so happy, while 
Danvers, half alarmed, half laughing, whis- 
pered to comfort her. 

Then slowly the girl knew that she was 
not crying because she was so happy. She 
could not tell why she cried; she could not 
put her heart in words. It was as though 
she were lonely, terribly lonely. And she 
was angry with herself at that. How could 
she be lonely in his arms? In Danvers’ 
arms, his kisses on her wet cheeks? 

She could not put the thought away. 
While he still held her she wept for very 
loneliness. He could not soothe her. She 
searce heard him; she put her hands 
against him and tried to push him away, 
feebly at first. She did not want to push 
him away; yet something made her. He 
held her still; his arms were like bands of 
iron. He was so strong, so hard. Thus 
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close against him she seemed to feel a rigor 
of spirit in the man. It was as though she 
were pressed against a wall. He freed her, 
“‘Please,”’ he said. 

And she cried, as though to persuade 
herself: ‘Oh, I do love you! I do!” 

But when he would have put his arms 
round her again she shrank away from him, 
so that he forbore. She turned quickly 
away to her tasks. She had time to compose 
herself before Evered came in, and later 
John. Then Danvers left with the things he 
had come to secure, and went down the 
hill in the early dusk of fall. 

Ruth was thoughtful that evening; she 
went early to her room. She was trying 
desperately to understand herself. She had 
been drawn so strongly toward Danvers, she 
had found him all that she wanted a man to 
be. She had been miserable at his going, 
had longed for his return. She had wanted 
that which had come to pass this day. The 
girl was honest with herself, had always 
been honest with herself. She had known 
she loved him, longed for him. 

Yet now he was returned; he loved her 
and his kisses only served to make her 
miserably lonely. She could not under- 
stand; slept, still without comprehending. 

Danvers, next day, did not go into the 
swamp. He busied himself about the 
spring, producing again that sketch which 
he had made on the day Evered told him 
the story of the tragedy. He was groping 
for something, groping for understanding; 
his forehead wrinkled and his eyes were 
sober with thought. 

After he had cooked his dinner and eaten 
it the man sat for a long time by the fire, 
tending it with little sticks, watching the 
flames as though he expected to find in 
them the answer to his riddle. Once he 
took from his pocket a letter, and read it 
soberly enough, then put it back again. 
And once he took fresh paper and made a 
new sketch of the locality about him. 

He seemed at last to come to some de- 
cision. The aspect of his countenance 
changed subtly. He got to his feet, pacing 
back and forth. At about four o’clock in 
the afternoon he put on his coat and started 
up the knoll toward the farm. When he had 
gone some fifty yards he stopped, hesi- 
tated, and came back to his camp fire. 
From his kit he selected: the automatic 
pistol, saw that it held a loaded clip, belted 
it on. It hung under his coat inconspicu- 
ously. 

He went on his way this time without 
hesitation; went steadily up the hill, reached 
the bars about the farmyard, passed through 
and knocked on the kitchen door. 

Ruth came to the door; he asked her 
abstractedly, as though she were a stranger, 
where Evered was. She said he was in the 
shed; and Danvers went there and found 
Evered grinding an ax. The man looked up 
at his coming with sober eyes. Ruth had 
stayed in the kitchen. 

Danvers said quietly: “‘Evered, I want to 
talk to you.” 

Evered hesitated, studying the other. 
He asked: ‘What about?” 

“‘A good many things,’’ Danvers told him. 

Kvered laid aside the ax. “All right,” he 
said. 

“Come away from the house,’”’ Danvers 
suggested. Yet there was a certain dom- 
inant note in his voice. The old Evered 
would have stayed where he was; but the 
old Evered was dead. 

“Come,” said Danvers; and he stepped 
out into the yard and Evered followed him. 
Danvers crossed to the bars and let them 
down. He and Evered passed silently 
through. 

The men went, Danversa littlein the lead, 
down the hill toward the spring. 
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Women are not all 
the five-foot, four-inch 
average, so why should 
kitchen sinks all stand 30 
inches high? This one can 
be set any height desired. It 
is mounted on a concealed sup- 
port, so you needn't stop at the sink 
when it comes time to clean up the 
kitchen floor. 


-All-Clay. TEPECO_Plur 


ET every prospective builder or house 
owner seriously consider plumbing fix- 
tures before the necessity for their pur- 

chase arises. Inno other line of house materials 
is there greater opportunity for wise invest- 
ment or for injudicious buying. Since a period 
of time must elapse before the desirability and 
future period of usefulness can be determined, 
youare helpless to rectify your error of judg 
ment at the expense of anyone but yourself. 


“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
are basically clay, covered with a fine, non- 
penetrable glaze (or enamel). The degree of 


If you intend to build or renovate 
your plumbing write for our instruc- 
tive book,’ Bathroomsof Character” 


hardness of this surface can be attained only 
on a clay base. Durable and beautiful. 
Sanitary because such a smooth surface re- 
sists the adhesion of soil. Alone of all white 
plumbing fixtures impervious to the action 
of ordinary acids, fruit and medicine stains. 
No metal to rust or stain. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing because of its 
permanency (comparable to the life of the 
house itself) thus adds the merit of economy 
to its many superiorities. “Tepeco” Plumbing 
Fixtures are made for every bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry and toilet purpose. 


The 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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off one-seventh of a pound of moisture an 
hour, of which amount about sixty-seven 
per cent comes from the lungs. 

Just as the engine room is the vital works 

of a ship, so is the operating room the heart 
of a motion-picture house. In the world’s 
biggest and newest theater just described 
the room where the projecting machines 
are located contains a number of ingenious 
devices here used for the first time. There 
is an indicator which shows the speed at 
which the film is being projected in feet per 
minute and rate of time per thousand feet. 
Then there is a signal-indicating telegraph 
which shows the order of the program and 
directs the operators’ and musicians’ atten- 
tion to any desired change in the schedule 
of events. These two indicators are inter- 
connected between the stage manager’s 
office, orchestra conductor’s stand and with 
all of the projection machines. The use of 
this system permits the synchronizing of 
the music with the picture to a fraction of a 
second. The signal telegraph supersedes 
the telephone and renders it unnecessary 
for the operator in the projection room to 
step away from the lookout port to get a 
signal. 

Embodied in the design of this most 
modern projection room is a special inter- 
changeable plugging system so that if a fuse 
blows out or a rheostat breaks down during 
the performance this particular machine 
can instantly be thrown on another circuit, 
which avoids the annoying delay that 
would be occasioned if the operator were 
obliged to change the reel to another pro- 
jector, which has been customary in the 
past, 

The projection distance to the main 
screen is one hundred and eighty-one feet. 

Realizing that the surface upon which 
che picture is to be projected is of para- 
nount importance, experiments were con- 
lucted and it was finally decided to use 
special screens of chemically prepared satin 
stretched on frames in a new and novel 
nanner. No tacks or strips are used what- 
soever. Two of each screen are employed, 
io that it will always be possible to obtain 
ligh efficiency by using one that is free 
rom dust. To illuminate this screen prop- 
oe something like 50,000 candle power is 
ised? 

The power consumed in providing this 
ight is equal to that required by six hun- 
ired twenty-five-watt incandescent lamps. 
n ease anything catches fire in the operat- 
ng room one of the many fusible links 
aelts and every opening is simultaneously 
losed from the rest of the auditorium. At 
he same time the ventilation fans are 
tarted and the fire alarm turned in. 

When one compares this modern amuse- 
ient palace here briefly described to the 
arly picture houses of a decade past the 
ppid progress of the movie industry be- 
omes more clearly apparent. It was only 
ight years ago that the motion picture 
ppeared to be started on the way to 
blivion. Great actors and actresses turned 
own all proposals from the film producers 
ith contempt. Then one farsighted man- 
zer decided to turn the scale by getting the 
teatest a'ctress of all time to pose for him, 

friend of this woman went to Europe to 

e her and there pointed out that her art 
yuld be preserved in no other way except 
y the screen. The famous star was con- 

need and as a result the first genuine 

otion picture was made showing Sarah 
ernhardt as Queen Elizabeth. About this 
me time there was a little movie studio 
erating in New York. In one of the 
ctures that was being made there was 

‘pposed to be a banquet scene and the 
‘oducer of the film decided to try the 
vel stunt of getting a number of theatri- 
‘l folks to attend the banquet and become 
‘tors in the scene. Among the invited 
llests was Douglas Fairbanks, who had 
ready made a name for himself as an 
‘tor on the legitimate stage. Later when 
\e banquet scene was thrown on the screen 
te Fairbanks personality stood out like a 
sre thumb and this caused the producers 

become interested in his possibilities as 

‘movie actor and roused his interest in 
*een work, Asa result a satisfactory bar- 
fin was struck and Fairbanks became a 
vie actor. 

There are all kinds of stories circulating 
“neerning the salaries paid to famous 
ption-picture stars and here before me I 

ve most of the true facts relating to this 

Hase of the business, It appears that the 


whole thing is a game of extremes. It also 
seems certain that the known stars can 
practically dictate their own salaries or, in 
the slang of the street, ‘can write their own 
ticket.” Most managers follow the rule 
that the performer is worth his draw at the 
box office. 
managers who endeavor to tie up youth. 

young man or a girl is picked because of 
apparent ability and the producer signs 


up the coming star for a number of years. | 


Perhaps the first year or two the man- 
ager will lose a little[money on the deal, 
but eventually his winnings may be very 
large. 

A young and unknown New York girl 
now famous found herself in such an un- 
comfortable position only recently. She 
had signed a long-term contract as an un- 
known at one hundred dollars a week and 
while working for this small salary could 
easily have negotiated a new contract with 
other producers for many times that amount 
if she had been: free to do so. Only the 
other day a young fellow earning forty 
dollars a week but who showed evidences 
of ability as a screen actor was offered a 
salary of one hundred dollars a week by a 
movie manufacturer if he would sign up for 
eight years. 

Such an offer is always alluring to the 
young man or woman without a reputa- 
tion, but it doesn’t look so good to them 
later if they become public favorites. 

The million-dollar salaries of motion- 
picture stars are mostly myths. Few con- 
tracts have ranged anywhere near that 
enormous sum. Even the thousand-dollar- 
a-day salaries are mostly one or two thou- 
sand a week. Here and there of course 


there are exceptions and it isn’t always in | 


the actor field that the big plums are 
pulled. The motion-picture director ranks 
next to the famous star as a highly paid 
individual. 

Like the celebrated actor, the man who 
can make good pictures consistently can 
actually name his own price. The salary of 
one of the most famous of our present-day 
directors, I am told, is between three and 
four thousand dollars a week. However, 
this is exceptional, and it is safe to say 
that the average successful director is paid 
about five hundred dollars a week. 

That the motion-picture industry has 
really arrived is best proved by the fact 
that during the last show year ending 
August thirty-first more than nine hun- 
dred motion-picture features were pro- 
duced in the United States, which pictures 
earned about $70,000,000 in rentals for the 
manufacturing companies. An American 
producing concern is now spending millions 
of dollars in building new studios both in 
this country and abroad. 

One of these studios is being constructed 
in the East and will cost when completed 
in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. Many 
of the legitimate actors have New York en- 
gagements during the greater part of the 


year and find it impossible to travel to | 


California to take part in a picture pro- 
duced in one of the studios located on the 
Pacifie Coast. 

The other day in New York at a big 
picture house a group of interested specta- 
tors witnessed a demonstration of a new 
type of screen that is made with a curved 
surface so that any point on the screen is 
exactly the same distance from the lens of 
the projection machine. As a result the 
figures in the motion picture are not dis- 
torted as they often appear on a flat 
surface. 

The eyestrain of persons occupying side 
and front seats is practically eliminated 
through using this new style of screen. 
This invention will relieve the distortion 
that tires the eye and causes fatigue in the 
spectator. 

The designer of the screen states that his 
device also gives an impression of the third 
dimension in pictures, especially in the case 
of a figure approaching in the center of a 
scene. 

Without doubt the time will soon come 
when color photography will also be em- 
ployed in feature pictures to relieve the 
monotony of the dull tones. With such 
improvements will come better photo plays 
based on stories written by the best of our 
creative authors. Therefore let us not take 
the motion picture too lightly, for like all 
things young it will soon grow to possess all 
the virtues of an experienced and mature 
manhood. 


There are, however, certain | 
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Any Road—Any Weather 
Dayton Airless Tires have been tested and proved 
by eight years of hard service. 


They are absolutely puncture and blow-out proof. 
They have stood the test of rough roads, sharp stones, 
frozen ruts—the hardest service to which a tire could 
be subjected. 


They wear without interruption until the double- 
thick tread is worn completely through. 


They run without a minute’s delay or a dollar expense. 


They are guaranteed for 8,000 miles but records of 
15,000, 20,000 and 30,000 miles are not uncommon. 


Dayton Airless Tires are as easy riding as pneumatic 
tires. Road shocks are absorbed by piers of live, 
resilient rubber, separated by air spaces. 


If you use a passenger car or a commercial car, 
Ford, Maxwell or Chevrolet, using 30 x 3, 30 x 31% 
or 31 x 4 inch sizes, Dayton Airless Tires will give 
you better service, last longer, protect your car 
from vibration and save you money. 


Write for booklet and prices. 


We offer to business men an 
unusual opportunity as distribu- 
tors in territory not now covered. 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Department 193 Dayton, Ohio 


Also makers of the famous Dayton Thoroughbred Fabric and Cord 
Pneumatic Tires. Guaranteed 7,500 and 10,000 miles. 
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“By the Lord Harry, I believe you’ve 
struck it! Walked into the fog and couldn’t 
find the way out. Of course. What an old 
ass I’ve been! Simple as daylight. I’ve 
simply fallen in love with Molly all over 
again, thinking it was Kitty. Plain as the 
nose on my face. And I might have made a 
fine mess of it if you hadn’t waked me up.” 

All this gentle irony went over Hawks- 
ley’s head. ‘“‘When do you wish me to go 
down to the taxi?” 

“Son, I’m beginning to like you. You 
shall have your chance. In fact we'll take 
it together. There’ll be a taxi but I'll hire 
it. I’m quite positive I know where Kitty 
is. If ’m correct you'll have your chance. 
If I’m wrong you'll have to pay the score. 
We'll get her out or we’ll stay where she is. 
In any event Karlov will pay the price. 
Wouldn’t you prefer to go out—if you 
must—in a glorious scrap?” 

“Fighting?” Hawksley was on his feet 
instantly. ““Do you mean that? I can die 
with free hands?” 

“With a chance of coming out top hole.” 

“T say, what a ripping thing hope is— 
always springing back!”’ 

Cutty nodded. But he knew there was 
one hope that would never warm his heart 
again. Molly! Well, he’d let the 
young chap believe that. Kitty must never 
know. Poor little chick, fighting with her 
soul in the dark and not knowing what the 
matter was! Such things happened. He 
had loved Molly on sight. He had loved 
Kitty on sight. In neither case had he 
known it until too late to turn about. 
Mother and daughter; a kind of sacrilege, 
as if he had betrayed Molly! But what a 
clear vision acknowledged love lent to the 
mind! He understood Kitty, who did 
not understand herself. Well, this night’s 
adventure would decide things. 

He smiled. Neither Kitty nor the drums 
of jeopardy; nothing. The gates of para- 
dise again—for somebody else! Whoever 
heard of a prompter receiving press no- 
tices? 

“Tet’s look alive! We haven’t any time 
to waste. We'll have to change to dun- 
garees—engineer togs. There'll be some 
tools to carry. We go straight down to the 
boiler room. We come up the ash exit on 
the street side. Remember, no suspicious 
haste. Two engineers off for their evening 
swig of beer at the corner groggery. 
Through the side door there, and into my 
taxi. Obey every order I give. Now run 
along to Kuroki and say night work for 
both of us. He'll understand what’s 
wanted. I’ll set the machinery in motion 
for a raid. How do you feel? I want the 
truth. I don’t want to turn to you for help 
and not get it.” 

Hawksley laughed. “Don’t worry about 
me. I'll carry on. Don’t you understand? 
To have an end of it, one way or the other! 
To come free or to die there!”’ 

“And if Kitty is not where I believe her 
to be?” 

“Then J’ll return to the taxi outside.” 

To be young like that! thought Cutty, 
feeling strangely sad and old. “‘Tocomefree 
or to die there!’’ That was good Anglo- 
Saxon. He would make a good American 
citizen—if he were in luck. 

At half after nine the two of them knelt 
on the roof before the cemented trap. 
Nothing but raging heat disintegrates ce- 
ment. So the liberation of this trap, con- 
sidering the time, was a Herculean task, 
beeause it had to be accomplished with 
little or no noise. Cold chisels, fulerums, 
prying, heaving, boring. To free the under 
edge; the top did not matter. Not knowing 
if Kitty were below—that was the worst 
part of the job. 

The sweat of agony ran down Hawks- 
ley’s face; but he never faltered. He was 
going to die to-night, somehow, some- 
where, but with free hands, the way Stefani 

would have him die, the way the girl would 
have him die. All these thousands of 
miles—to die in a house he had never seen 
before, just when life was really worth 
something! 

An hour went by. Then they heard 
Kitty’s signal. Instinctively the two of 
them knew that the taps came from her. 
They were absolutely certain when her 
signal was repeated. She was below alone. 

‘“‘Paster!’’ whispered Cutty. 

Hawksley smiled. To say that to a chap 
when he was digging into his tomb! 

When the sides of the trap were free 
Cutty tapped to Kitty again. There was a 
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long, agonizing wait. Then three taps came 
from below. Cutty flashed a signal to the 
warehouse windows. In five minutes the 
raid would be in full swing—from the roof, 
from the street, from the cellar. 

“Now!” said Cutty. 

With their short crowbars braced by 
stout fulerums the two men heaved. Noise 
did not matter now. Presently the trap 
went over. 

“Took out for your hands; there’s lots 
of loose glass. And together when we 
drop.” 

“Righto!”’ whispered Hawksley, assured 
that when he dropped through the trap the 
result would be oblivion. Done in. 


XXXT 


Ken. upon forcing his way past 
Kitty’s barricade stared at her doubt- 
fully. This was a clever girl; she had proved 
her cleverness frequently. She might have 
some reason other than fear in keeping 
him out. So he put a fresh candle in the 
sconce and began to prowl. He pierced the 
attic windows with a ranging glance; no 
one was in the yard or on the street. The 
dust on the windows had not been dis- 
turbed. 

To Kitty the suspense was intolerable. 
At any moment Cutty might tap a query 
to her. How to warn him that all was not 
well? A scream would do it; but in that 
event when Cutty arrived there would be 
no Kitty Conover. Something that would 
sound unusual to Cutty and accidental to 
Karlov. She hit upon it. She seized a 
plank from her barricade, raised it to a 
perpendicular position, then flung it down 


violently. Would Cutty hear and com- 
prehend that she was warning him? Asa 
matter of fact Cutty never heard the 
crash, for at that particular minute he was 
standing up to get the kinks out of his 
knees. 

Karlov whirled on his heels, ran to Kitty 
and snatched her wrist. “Why did you do 
that?” Kitty remained mute. “Answer !’— 
with a cruel twist. 

“You hurt!” she gasped. Anything to 
gain time. She tried to break away. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“T was going to thrust it through a win- 
dow to attract attention. It was too 
heavy.” 

This explanation was within bounds of 
reason. It is possible that Karlov—who 
had merely come up with a fresh candle— 
would have departed but for a peculiarly 
grim burst of humor on the part of Fate. 

Tap—tap—tap? inquired the unsuspect- 
ing man on the roof—exactly to Kitty like 
some innocent inquisitive child embarrass- 
ing the family before company. 

Karlov flung her aside roughly, stepped 
under the trap and cupped an ear. He 
required no explanations from Kitty, who 
shrank to the wall and remained pinned 
there by terror. Karlov’s intuition was 
keen. Men on the roof held but one sig- 
nificance. The house was surrounded by 
Federal agents. For a space he wavered 
between two desires, the political and the 
private vengeance. 

A call down the stairs, and five minutes 
afterward there would be nothing on the 
spot but a jumble of smoking wood and 
brick. But not to see them die! 


Boris Karlov Should Never Live to Eat His Heart Out Behind Bars 


| 
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His subsequent acts, cold and methodi-. 
cal, fascinated Kitty. He took a step) 
toward her. The scream died in her throat. | 
But he did not go beyond that step. The’ 
picture of her terror decided his future 
actions. He would see them die, here, with 
the girl looking on. A full measure. Well 
enough he knew who were digging away 
the cement of the trap. What gave lodg-. 
ment to this conviction he did not bother 
to analyze. The man he had not yet seen, 
who had balked him, now here, now 
there, from that first night; and who but’ 
the last of that branch of the hated house 
should be with him? To rend, batter, 
crush, kill! If he were bound for hell, to go 
there with the satisfaction of knowing that 
his private vengeance had been canceled, 
The full reckoning for Anna’s degradation; 
Stefani Gregor, broken and dying, and all 
the others dead! 

He would shoot them as they dropped 
through the trap. Not to kill, but to maim, 
render helpless; then he would taunt them| 
and grind his heels in their faces. Up 
there, the two he most hated of all living 
men! 

First he restored Kitty’s barricade—tc 
keep assistance from entering before his 
work was completed. The butt of the first 
plank he pushed under the door knob. The 
other planks he laid flat, end to end, witl 
the butt of the last snug against the brick 
chimney. The door would never give as é 
whole; it would have to be smashed in by 
axes. He then set the candle on the floor 
backed by an upended soapbox. Hii: 
enemies would drop into a pool of light 
while they would not be able to see him a! 
once. The girl would not matter. He) 
terror would hold her for some time. Thesi 
maneuvers completed he answered thi 
signal, sat down on another box and waited 
reminding Kitty of some grotesque Mon 
golian idol. 

Kitty saw the inevitable. Thereupon he 
terror ceased to bind her. As Cutty flun; 
back the trap she would cry out a warning 
Karlovy might—and probably would—kil 
her. Her share in this night’s work—he 
incredible folly—required full payment 
Having decided to die with Cutty all he 
courage returned. This is the normal re’ 
sult of any sublime resolve.: But with th 
return of her courage she evolved anothe | 
plan. She measured the distance betwee 
herself and Karlov, calculating there woul 
be three strides. As Cutty dropped sh 
would fling herself upon the madman. Th 
act would at least give Cutty somethin 
like equal terms. What became of Kitt 
Conover thereafter was of no importance t 
the world. | 

Sounds. She became conscious of nois¢ 
elsewhere in the house. The floor tremble 
There came a creaking and snapping ( 
wood, and she heard the trap fall. Karlo. 
stood up, menacing, terrible. Shesaw whet 
Cutty would drop, and now understoo 
the cunning of the maneuver of placing th 
candle in front of the soapbox. Cutt 
would be an absolute mark for Karlo 
protected by the shadow. She set hersel 
as a runner at the tape. 4 

Karlov was not the type criminal, whicl 
when cornered, thinks only of person’ 
safety. He wasa political fanatic. Allwl 
opposed his beliefs must not be permitte 
to survive. There was a touch of Torqu: 
mada of the Inquisition in his cosmos. F 
out not kill directly; he had to tortw 

rst. 

He knew by the ascending sounds thi 
there would be no way out of this for hir 
To the American, Russia was an outlay 
He would be treated as a dangerous ali« 
enemy and locked up. Boris Karlov shou 
never live to eat his heart out behind ba! 

Unique angle of thought, he mused. ! 
wanted mud to trample them in, Russlé 
mud. The same mud that had filled t 
mouth of Anna’s destroyer. : 

He was, then, a formidable antagon! 
for any two strong men; let alone two 0” 
of whom was rather spent, the other diz: 
with pain, holding himself together by t. 
lastshredsof hiswill. They droppedthrou 
the trap, Cutty in front of the cand 
Hawksley a little to one side. The 
man landed squarely, but Hawksley Hh 
backward. He crawled to his feet, sway?) 
drunkenly. For a space he was not sure | 
the reality of thescene. . . - Tore 

and hobnailed boots! : " 

“Sol” said Karlov. a 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Pneumatics Throw Open 
_New Highways 


“Pneumatic tires enable us to use a motor truck — 
our steel girders and supplies to bridge construction over soft fields. Your Goodyear 
Cords save truck, time, labor—enable us to do work otherwise impossible.’’—O. E. 
Nichols, Superintendent of Construction, Rochester Bridge Company, Rochester, Ind. 


cee eee CCH UEL HUE HHUA 
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/ : ‘HIS vivid word picture describes one of innumerable 
instances in which pneumatic tires now make the em- 
ployment of motor trucks possible as well as profitable. 


Men and industries find that the tractive, cushioning, easy- 
rolling pneumatics free them from tedious team hauling by 
freeing trucks of the handicaps imposed by solid tires. 


The present rapid adoption of the pneumatic truck tire has 
its basis in the high development of Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion, begun many years ago by Goodyear. 


This method of manufacture, combining extreme resilience 
and toughness, is the foundation of every virtue of the pneu- 
matics by which they multiply the utility and economy of 
motor trucks. 


Goodyear has not only worked out Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion but also has pioneered its application in heavy transport 
duty with pneumatic-shod fleets—the Akron-to-Boston 
Express, the Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, the Goodyear 
Heights Busses, and similar undertakings. 


Now very complete cost data, developed by these pioneer cara- 
vans, and detailing the economy of pneumatics in comparison 
with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. 


otherwise only teams could haul 
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Only Pedigreed 
peanuts go into 
the Pennant Bran 


: iss big difference 


in y/ Canuts —— 


You will find in the PLANTERS PENNANT SALTED PEA- 
NUT packages only the very choicest peanuts, selected in Virginia 
where the finest ones grow. That explains why PENNANTS 
are so large and firm and crisp, and why they have that rich deli- 
cious flavor that makes them different from all other salted peanuts. 


Prepared in PLANTERS’ inimitable way 


PENNANT" 


S. 
—_BRAND 


“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 


are whole roasted, clean and free from skins. They are a dainty and welcome 
dish on the card and lyncheon table. Easiest of all delicacies to serve. In the 
glass jars they are guaranteed to be fresh and crisp if the lid is on tight, regard- 
less of how long they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in your possession. 


Sold everywhere in familiar 5c glassine bags with “THE RED PENNANT.” 
Do not accept peanuts offered in any other bag—they are not PENNANTS. 


10-oz. jar, 50c; 6-oz. jar, 35c; Glassine bag, 5c 


(In the Eastern Section) 


TO DEALERS—If you are unable to obtain 
PLANTERS PENNANT PEANUTS write to 
us at once, giving name and ad- 
dress of your jobber, and we 
will advise you how to obtain 

them promptly. 


PLANTERS 
Nut and Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. 
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The torturer must talk; he must explain 
the immediate future to double the agony. 
He could have maimed them both, then 
trampled them to death, but he had to in- 
form them of the fact. He pointed the 
automatic at Cutty because he considered 
this man the more dangerous of the two. 
He at once saw that the other was a negli- 
gible factor. He spoke slowly. 

“And the girl shall witness your agonies,”’ 
he concluded. 

Cutty, bereft of invention, could only 
stare. Death! He had faced it many times, 
but always with a chance. There was none 
here, and the absolute knowledge paralyzed 
him. 

Had Cutty been alone Kitty would have 
rushed at the madman; but the sight of 
Hawksley robbed her of all mobility. His 
unexpected appearance was to her the Book 
of Revelation. The blind alley she had en- 
tered and reéntered so many times and so 
futilely crumbled. ie Sue ee OOD TY: 
Two-Hawks! 

As for Hawksley, he knew he had but lit- 
tle time. The floor was billowing; he saw 
many candles where he knew there was 
only one. He was losing his senses. There 
remained but a single idea—to do the old 
thoroughbred onefavorforthemany. Scorn- 
ing death—perhaps inviting it—he lunged 
headlong at Karlov’s knees. 

This reckless challenge to death was 
so unexpected that Karlov had no time 
to aim. He fired at chance. The bullet 
nipped the left shoulder of Hawksley’s 
coat and shattered the laths of the parti- 
tion between the attic and the servant’s 
quarters. Under the impact of the human 
catapult Karlov staggered back, desper- 
ately striving to maintain his balance. He 
succeeded because Hawksley’s senses left 
him in the instant he struck Karlov’s 


| knees. Still, the episode was a respite for 


Cutty, who dashed at Karlov before he 
could set himself or raise the smoking au- 
tomatic. 

Kitty then witnessed—dimly—a pri- 
mordial titanic conflict which haunted her 
dreams for many nights to come. They 
were no longer men, but animals; the tiger 
giving combat to the gorilla, one striking 
the quick terrible blows of the tiger, the 
other seeking always to come to grips. 

The floor answered under the step and 
rush. Rare athletes, these two; big men 
who were light on their feet. Kitty could 
gee their faces occasionally and the flash 
of their bare hands, but of their bodies 
little or nothing. Nor could she tell how 
the struggle was going. Indeed until the 
idea came that they might be trampling 
Johnny Two-Hawks there was no coherent 
thought in her head, only broken things. 

She ran to the soapbox and kicked it 
aside. She saw Hawksley on his face mo- 
tionless. At least they should not tram- 
ple his dead body. She caught hold of his 
arms and dragged him to the wall—to dis- 
cover that she was sobbing, sobs of rage 
and despair that tore at her breast horribly 
and clogged her throat. She was a woman 
and could not help; she could not help 
Cutty! She was a woman, and all she 
could do was to drag aside the lifeless body 
of the man who had given Cutty his chance! 

She knelt, turning Hawksley over on his 
back. There was aslight gash on one grimy 
cheek, possibly caused by contact with the 
latchets of Karlov’s boots. She raised the 
handsome head, pressed it to her bosom 
and began to sway her body from side to 
side. Tumult. The Federal agents were 
throwing their bodies against the door 
repeatedly. In the semidarkness Cutty 
fought for his life. But Kitty neither 
heard nor saw. The world had suddenly 
contracted; there was only this beautiful 
head in her arms; beyond and about, noth- 
ing. 

Cutty felt his strength ebbing; soon he 
would not be able to wrench himself loose 
from those terrible arms. He knew all the 
phases of the fighting game. Chivalry and 
fair play had no part in this contest. Clear 
light, to observe what his blows were ac- 
complishing; a minute or two of clear 
light! Half the time his blows glanced. 
The next time those arms wound about 
him, that would be the end. He was grow- 
ing tired, winded; he had not gone into 


| battle fresh. He knew that many of his 
| blows had gone home. Any ordinary man 


would have dropped; but Karlovy came on 
again and again. 

_ And all the while Karlov was not fight- 
ing Cutty; he was endeavoring to remove 
him. He was an obstacle. What Karlov 
wanted was that head the girl was holding 
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in her arms; to grind his heel into it. Bj 
Cutty stepped aside Karlov would hes 
rushed for the other man. [ 

“Kitty, the door, the door!” Cu, 
shouted in despair, taking a terrible k; 
on the thigh. “The door!” 

Kitty did not stir. 

A panel in the door crushed in. The. 
of a boot appeared and vanished. Then} 
arm reached in, groping, touched the pli < 
propped under the door knob, wrenel| 
and tugged until it fell. Immediately » 
attic became filled with men. It was ti). 
Karlov had Cutty in his arms. 

This turn in the affair roused Kii., 
Presently she saw men in a snarl, heay» 
and billowing, with a sudden subsider 
The snarl untangled itself; men began 
step back and produce pocketlamps. Kijy 
saw Cutty’s face, battered and bloody, - 
pear and disappear in a flash. She ;¥ 
Karlov’s, too, as he was pulled to his f,,, 
his hands manacled. Again she saw Cui: 
With shaking hand he was trying fo att | 
the loose end of his collar to the but, 
The absurdity of it! 

“Take him away. But don’t. be ro}; 
with him. He’s only a poor devil of a m|- 
man,” said Cutty. 

Karlov turned and calmly spat ic 
Cutty’s face. A dozen fists were raised, it 
Cutty intervened. 

“No! Let him be. Just take him aiy 
and lock him up. He’s a rough roa¢ « 
travel. And hustle a comfortable ear )1 
me to go home in. Not a word to the ne + 
papers. This isn’t a popular raid.” 

As soon as the attic was cleared Ci) 
limped over to Molly Conover’s daugl r 
The poor innocent! The way she was h | 
ing that head was an illumination, V! 
a reassuring smile—an effort, for his } 
were puffed and burning—he knelt and 1 
his hand on Hawksley’s heart. 

“Done in, Kitty; that’s all.” 

““He—isn’t dead?” 

“Lord, no! He had nine lives, this c’p 
and only one of ’em missing to date. B | 
had no right to let him come. I though 
was fairly fit, but he wasn’t. Saved \ 
life, though. Kitty, your Johnny 1) 
Hawks is a real man; how real I did > 
know until to-night. He has earned i 
American citizenship: Fights like he d 
dles—on all four strings. All our trove 
are at an end; so buck up.” 

“ Alive? He is alive?” 

The wild joy in her voice! “Yes, ma 1 
and we two can regularly thank him fo ¢ 
ing alive also. That lunge gave me} 
chance. He’s only stunned. Perhaps 4 
need a nurse again. Anyhow, he'll bei» 
ing round in a minute or two. Til we 
the first thing he does is to smile. I shor . 

Suddenly Kitty grew strangely shy. | 
became conscious of her anomalous 5 
tion. She had promised to marry ©’) 
promised herself that she would be 
true wife—and here she was, holdin; ! 
other man’s head to her heart as if it wet | 
most precious head in all the world. h 
could not put that head upon the flo ! 
once; that would be a confession 0 \ 
embarrassment; and yet she could 
continue to hold Hawksley while C* 
eyed her with semihumorous concer. 

Cutty was merciful, however. “Le? 
hold him while you make a pillow 0 ' 
your coat.” After he had laid Hawk: y 
head on the coat he said: “Hell 1 
about quicker this way. We've had 2 
excitement, haven’t we?” 

“T don’t want any more, Cutty; 1/ 
any more. I’ve been a silly romantic f | 

“Not silly, only glorious.” 

“Your poor face!” 

“Banged up? Well honestly, it feel: 3 
looks. Kitty, this chap was going to! 
himself up in exchange for you. }? 
word of protest, not a question. Al 
said was ‘I am ready.’ That’s why. 
always going to be on his side.” 

“He did that—for me?” 

“For you. Did it never occur t’ 
that you’re the sort folks always W4 
do things for, if you’ll let them?’ 

““God bless you, Cutty!” ; 

“He’s always blessing me, Kitty. 
blessed me with your mother’s frien«? 
now yours. Kitty, I’m going to jilt | 

“ Jilt me?”’—her heart leaping. 

“Yes, ma’am. We can’t g0 thi 
with that mummery. We aren't buil' 
way. I'll figure it out in some other 
ion. But marriage is a sacred contract”! 
this farce would have left a scar on? 


honest mind. You’d have to tell some é 
Your kind can’t go through life W)) 
being loved. Would he understam 
wonder. He’ll be human or you WO! 


fall in love with him; and always he’ll 
be pondering and bedeviling himself with 
queer ideas—because he’ll be human. Of 
course there’s a loophole—you can sue me 
for breach of promise.” 

“Please, Cutty; don’t laugh! You’re 
one of those men they call Greathearts. 
And now I’m going to tell you something. 
It wasn’t going to be a farce. I intended 
to become your true wife, Cutty, make you 
as happy as I could.” 

Cutty patted her hand and got up. 
Lord, how bruised and sore his old body 
was!... Histrue wife! She might have been 
his if he had not missed that train. But 
for this hour, hot with life, she might never 
have discovered that she loved Hawksley. 
His true wife! Ah, she would have been 
all of that—Molly’s girl! 

, “Will you mind waiting here until I see 
where old Stefani Gregor is?”’ 

“No,” answered Kitty dreamily. 

_ Cutty limped to the door. Outside he 
eaned against the partition. Done in, 
yody and soul. Always opening the gates 
of paradise for somebody else. . . . His 
ue wife! Slowly he descended the stairs. 

Alone Kitty smoothed back the dank 
iair from Hawksley’s brow, which she 
cissed. Benediction and good-by. 


XMXMIT 


ECAUSE it was assumed that some of 
'D Karloy’s pack might be at large and 
msuspectingly return to the trap Federal 
gents would remain on guard all night. 
(hey explored the house, hunting for 
themicals, documents, letters and ad- 
Iresses. They found enough high explosive 
0 blow up the district. And they found 
stefani Gregor. They were standing by 
he cot as Cutty came in. 

“Dead?” 

“Yes, sir. Just this minute went out.” 

“Did he speak?”’ 

“A woman’s name.” 

“Rosa?” 

“Yes, sir. Looks to me as if he had been 
jtarved to death. Know who he was?” 

“Yes. Tell the coroner to be gentle. 
Ince upon a time Stefani Gregor spoke to 
‘ings, by right of genius.”’ 
| The thought that he himself might have 
een the indirect cause of Gregor’s death 
hocked Cutty, who was above all things 
ender. 

He had held back the raid for several 
lays, to serve his own ends. He could 
‘ave ordered the raid from Washington, 
nd it would have gone through as 
moothlyasto-night. Thedrumsof jeopardy. 
Vell, that phase of the game was done with. 
le had held up this raid so that he might 
‘e on hand to search Karlov; and until 
ow he had forgotten the drums. Accurst! 
“hey were accurst. The death of Stefani 
iregor would always be on his conscience. 

Cutty stared—not very clearly—at the 
ameolike face so beautifully calm. As in 
\fe, so it was in death; the calm that had 
rooked and beaten down the turbulent 
istinets of the boy, the imperturbable calm 
f a great soul. Rosa. The sublime un- 
elfishness of the man! He had sacrificed 
vealth and fame for the love of the boy’s 
10ther—unspoken, unrequited love, the 
uality that passes understanding. And 
ls reward, to die on this cot, in horrid 
yneliness. Rosa. 

All at once Cutty felt himself little, triv- 
ul, beside this forlorn bier. What did he 
now about love? He had never made any 
acrifices; he had simply carried in his 
eart a bittersweet recollection. But here! 
'wenty-odd years of unremitting devo- 
‘on to the son of the woman he had loved— 
tefani Gregor. Creating environments 
iat would develop the noble qualities in 
ne boy, interposing himself between the 
oy and the evil pleasures of the uncle, 
2aching him the beautiful, cleansing his 
oul of the inherited mud. Reverently 
lee drew the coyerlet over the fine old 
ead. 

“What’s this?” asked one of the opera- 
‘ves. “Looks like the pieces of a broken 
ddle.”” 
| Out of those dark red bits of wood— 
»me of them bearing the imprints of hob- 
pils— Cutty constructed the scene. A 
jave of bitter rage rolled over him. The 
east! Karlov had done this thing, with 
loor old Gregor looking on, too weak to 
itervene. Not so many years ago these 
its of wood, under the master’s touch, 
ad entranced the souls of thousands. Cutty 

called a fairy tale he had read when a 
.Py about a prince whose soul had been 
ansformed into a flower which, if plucked 
broken, died. Karlovy had murdered 
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Stefani Gregor, perhaps not legally but ac- 
tually nevertheless. 

Rehabilitated in soul Cutty left the 

room. He had read a compelling lesson in 
self-sacrifice. He was going to pick up his 
cross and go on with it, smiling. After all 
Kitty was only an interlude; the big thing 
was the game; and shortly he would be in 
the thick of great events again. But Kitty 
should be happy. 
_ His old analytical philosophy resumed 
its funetions. The contempt and jealousy 
of one race for another; what was God’s 
idea in implanting that in souls? Hawks- 
ley was at base Russian. The boy’s Eng- 
lish education, his adopted outlook upon 
life, made it possible for Cutty to ignore 
the racial antagonism of the Anglo-Saxon 
for all other races. Stefani Gregor at one 
end of the world and he at the other, blindly 
working out the destinies of Kitty Con- 
over and Ivan Mikhail Feodorovich and 
so forth and so on, with the blood of Cath- 
arine in his veins! Made a chap dizzy to 
think of it. Traditions were piling up along 
with crowns and scepters in the abyss. 

When he returned to the attic he felt 
himself fortified against any inevitability. 
Hawksley was sitting up, his back to the 
wall, staring groggily but with reckless 
adoration into Kitty’s lovely face. Youth 
will be served. As if, watching these two, 
there could be any doubt of it! And he had 
bent part of his energies toward keeping 
them separated. 

“Ha!” he cried cheerfully. “Back on 
top again, I see. How’s the head?’ 

“Haven’t any; no legs; I’m nothing at 
all but a bit of my own imagination. How 
do you feel?” 

“Like the aftermath of an Irish wake.” 
Then Cutty’s battered face assumed an 
expression that was meant to typify grav- 
ity. “John,” he said, “I’ve bad news for 
you.”’ 

John. A glow went over the young man’s 
aching body. John. What could that sig- 
nify except that he had passed into the 
eternal friendship of this old thoroughbred? 
John. . 

* Apout Stefani?” 

“Stefani is dead. He died speaking your 
mother’s name.” 

Hawksley’s head sank; his chin touched 
his chest. He spoke without looking up. 
“Something told me I would never see him 
alive again. Old Stefani! If there is any 
good in me it will be his handiwork. I say,” 
he added, his eyes now seeking Cutty’s, 
“‘you called me John. Will you carry on?” 

“Keep an eye on you? So long as you 
may need me.” 

““T come from a lawless race. Stefani 
had to fight. Even now I’m afraid some- 
times. God knows I want to be all he tried 
to make me.” 

“You're all right, John. You’ve reached 
haven; the storms hereafter will be out- 
side. Besides, Stefani will always be with 
you. You’ll never pick up that old Amati 
without feeling Stefani near. Can you 
stand?” 

“Between the two of you, perhaps.” 

With Kitty on one side and Cutty on the 
other Hawksley managed the descent tol- 
erably well. Often a foot dragged. How 
strong she was, this girl! No hysterics, 
no confusion, after all that racket, with 
death—or something worse—reaching out 
toward her; calmly telling him that there 
was another step and warning him not to 
bear too heavily on Cutty! Holding him 
up physically and morally, these two, now 
all he had in life to care for. Yesterday, 
unknown to him; this night, bound by 
hoops of steel. The girl had forgiven him; 
he knew it by the touch of her arm. .. . 
Old Stefani! A sob escaped him. Their 
arms tightened. 

“No; I was thinking of Stefani. Rather 
hard—to die all alone—because he loved 
me.” 

Kitty longed to be alone. There were 
still many unshed tears—some for Cutty, 
some for Stefani Gregor, some for Johnny 
Two-Hawks and some for herself. 

In the limousine Cutty sat in the mid- 
dle, Kitty on his left and Hawksley on his 
right, his arms round them both. Pres- 
ently Hawksley’s head touched his shoul- 
der and rested there; a little later Kitty 
did likewise. His children! Lord, he was 
going to have a tremendous interest in life 
after all! He smiled with kindly irony at 
the back of the chauffeur. His children, 
these two; and he knew as he planned 
their future that they were thinking over 
and round but not of him, which is the | 
way of youth. 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Two-Minute Oat Food 
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An Instant 


Hot Oat Dish 


A Trial Breakfast 
Send Coupon 


For the Man 


Who likes oatmeal and needs 
it. Yet breakfast must be 
hurried. Here is the finest 
oat dish ever tasted, and it’s 
ready before the coffee. 


For the Boy 


Who needs oats— the supreme 
food. Now no day need start 
without them. And now they 
are doubly delicious. 


Already 3-Hour 
Cooked 


Tl etl 


Oatmeal 
Without Waiting 
Hot—Super-Cooked 


At last we’ve solved the prob- 
lem of a ready-cooked oat food. 

We cook it three hours by live 
steam under pressure at higher 
than boiling heat. 

We cook it as no home can 
cook it—so it easily digests. 

Then we evaporate it. 

That’s the secret. In this dry, 
condensed form all the flavory 
freshness keeps. 


ic ok *k *k ok * 


You simply stir it in boiling 
water. Within two minutes it 
absorbs the water. Onecup swells 
to five cups of delicious oatmeal. 

You serve it steaming hot— 
super-cooked — in half the time it 
takes to boil eggs. 

And it is just as fresh, just as 
flavory as the moment it came 
from our cooker. 


A Flavor 
That Delights 
Two-Minute Oat Food, in ad- 


dition, hasa new, exquisite flavor. 
This comes from the high-heat 
cooking. 

Never was the oat dish made 
so enticing. 
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So it means a quick oatmeal, 
cooked as it should be. 

It means that oats—the food 
of foods—can be served for hur- 
ried breakfasts. 

It means that this vim-food— 
the food for growth—need never 
be omitted. 

And it means a new delight in 
oatmeal. 

You have waited years for 
such a dish. Start now to en- 
joy it. 

Two-Minute Oat Food is en- 
tirely new in form and flavor. 
The product is controlled by 
patent exclusively by The Quaker 
Oats Company, as is the process. 


The Quaker Oals Gmpany 


Breakfast 
With Us 


Mail this coupon for a six- 


dish package. See now what 
it means to you. Your grocer 
has the regular packages. 


Cut out the coupon, else 


you may forget. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1737 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free. 
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Why Ferry Process Screws are used 
in Iimken-Detroit Axles 


HE integrity of Timken-Detroit 

axles has been proved by the world 

of motordom— the integrity of 
Ferry Process Screws has been proved 
by Timken engineers. 


Nine years ago Ferry Process Screws 
received their first trial by the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company. They were 
subjected to every test, in competition 
with other screws, and at the con- 
clusion of these tests they were adopted 
as standard units of Timken-Detroit 
Axles. Commenting on this fact, 
Timken officials have written to the 
Ferry Cap and Set Screw Company as 
follows: 


“We have used your product over a 
long period, namely nine years, and 
it has been satisfactory through- 
out this period. Not only have 
your products been satisfactory 
but your service as well as our re- 
lationships have been mutually so.” 


Product,service,relations—satisfactory! 
Thus, in brief, is summed up the 
Timken opinion of Ferry Process 
Screws. 


* * * 


Since 1907,whenThomas Ferry came 
forth with a wholly new principle in 


screw-making, Ferry Process Screws 
have won an enviable reputation in 
the manufacturing world. Many other 
leading manufacturers besides Timken 
have put the stamp of their approval 
upon Ferry methods and Ferry products. 


What is this new principle in screw- 
making? The diagram at the bottom 
of the page gives graphic answer to 
this question. 


Under the old method, a bar of 
steel the size and shape of the head, 
not of the shank, is used —and then 
the shank is formed by milling away 
the steel until the right size is obtained. 
This comparatively 


But the real problem was to form the 
head. To batter on a shapeless knob, 
and then to cut this knob to size and 
shape, would disturb the molecular 
structure of the steel. Thomas Ferry 
solved this problem— by inventing an 
ingenious matrix, or die, in which the 
head is formed by proper compression. 


Following this, the heads are accurately 
finished, the ends pointed, the shanks 
threaded to micrometer accuracy, withPratt 
& Whitney gauges as the standard. The 
Ferry heat-treatment insures uniformity in 
strength. Allof these steps are performed by 
high speed automatic machines, withspecial 
tools and equipment, developed by Thomas 
Ferry and fully covered by patents. 

* * * 


slow and tedious 
method represents a 
considerable waste in 
raw material. 


The Ferry Process 
completely reverses 
the old method. Here 
a bar of steel is used 
—its size not that of 
the head—but of the 
shank. The waste of 
raw material is in- 
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The result isa screw— 
the Ferry ProcessScrew 
—as perfect as modern 
science can make it— 


Perfect from the 
standpoint of econom- 
ical manufacture, of 
precision accuracy, of 
engineering design, of 
practical metallurgy. 


Ferry Process Screws 
are used in vast 
quantities, and for 
varying purposes, by 
many of the largest 
manufacturers in 
American industry. In 


consequential. 


many cases, their use 


Tue Ferry Cap anp Ser Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


was specified only after the most thorous | 
and exhaustive test and comparison 
Among these important users, besid 
Timken, may be listed the following we 
known concerns: 


American Seeding Machine Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Chandler Motor Company 

Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation 
Eberhard Mfg. Company 

Federal Motor Truck Company 
Gendron Wheel Company 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Hinkley Motors Corporation 

Holt Mfg. Company 

Hudson Motor Car Company 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Company 
Maxwell Motors Company 

Oakland Motor Car Company 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. ; 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporati 
Studebaker Corporation 

The White Company 


Ferry Process Screws will meet your! 
quirements just as they are meeting t 
requirements of these prominent mar 
facturing firms. Whatever your nee 
standard or special—in cap 
screws, setscrews, milledstuds, 
connecting rod bolts, spring 
bolts, tie rod bolts and screw 
machine products—an oppor- 
tunity to consider your spec- 
ifications will be appreciated. 


(Continued from Page 105) 
At the apartment Cutty decided to let 
| Hawksley sit in an easy-chair in the living 

room until Captain Harrison arrived. Ku- 
roki was ordered to prepare a supper, which 
would be served on the tea cart, set at 
Hawksley’s knees. Kitty—because it was 
impossible for her to remain inactive—set 
the linen and silver. She was in and out of 
the room, ill at ease, angry, frightened, bit- 
ter, avoiding Hawksley’s imploring eyes 
because she was not sure of her own. 

She was sure of one thing, however. All 
the nonsense was out of her head. To- 
morrow she would be returning to the reg- 
ular job. She would have a page from the 
Arabian Nights to look back upon in the 
days to come. She understood, though it 
twisted her heart dreadfully: she was in 
the eyes of this man a plaything, a pretty 
woman he had met in passing. If she had 
saved his life he had in turn saved hers; 
they were quits. She did not blame him 
for his point of view. He had come from 
the top of the world, where women were 
either ornaments or playthings, while she 
and hers had always struggled to maintain 
equilibrium in the middle stratum. Cutty 
could give him friendship; but she could 
not because she was a woman, young and 
pretty. 

Love him? Well, she would get over it. 
It might be only the glamour of the ad- 
venture they had shared. Anyhow, she 
wouldn’t die of it. Cutty hadn’t. Of 
course it hurt; she was a silly little fool, 
and all that. Once he was in Montana he 
would besendingforhis Olga. There wasn’t 
the least doubt in her mind that if ever au- 
tocracy returned to power he’d be casting 
aside his American citizenship, his chaps 
and sombrero, for the old regalia. Well— 
truculently to the world at large—why 
not? 

So she avoided Hawksley’s gaze, sensing 
the sustained persistence of it. But, oh, to 
be alone, alone, alone! 

__ Cutty washed the patient’s hands and 
face and patched up the cut on the cheek, 
interlarding his chatter with trench idioms, 
banter, jokes. Underneath, though, he 
|was chuckling. He was the hero of this 
tale; he had done all the thrilling stunts, 
carried limp bodies across fire escapes in 
the rain, climbed roofs, eluded newspaper 
reporters, fought with his bare fists, res- 
cued the girl. All with one foot in 

the grave! Fifty-twe, gray haired—with a 

prospect of rheumatism on the morrow— 

a putting it over like a debonair movie 

idol! 

Hawksley met these pleasantries halfway 
by grousing about being babied when there 
was nothing the matter with him but his 
head, his body and his legs. . Why 
didn’tshelookathim? Whatwasthemean- 
ing of this persistent avoidance? She must 
have forgiven last night. She was too much 
of a thoroughbred to harbor ill feeling over 
that. Why didn’t she look at him? 

The telephone called Cutty from the 
room. Kitty went into the dining room 
for an extra pair of saltcellars and delayed 
re le until she heard Cutty coming 

ack. 

“Karlov is dead,’ he announced. 
“Started a fight in the taxi, got out, and 
was making for safety when one of the boys 
shot him. He hadn’t the jewels on him, 
John. I’m afraid they are gone, unless he 
hid them somewhere in that What’s 
the matter, Kitty?” 

For Kitty had dropped the saltcellars 
and pressed her hands against her bosom, 
her face colorless. 

Hawksley, terrified, tried to get up. 

“No, no! Nothing is the matter with 
me but my head . . . . To think I 
could forget! Good—heavens!’’ She pro- 
longed the words drolly. “Wait!” 

She turned her back to them. When she 
faced them again she extended a palm 
upon which lay a leather tobacco pouch, 
cracked and parched and blistered by the 
teactions of rain and sun. 

“Think of my forgetting them! I found 
them this morning. Where do you sup- 
pose? On a step of the fire-escape ladder.” 
|. Well, I'll be tinker-dammed!” said 
Cutty. 

“V’ve reasoned it out,” went on Kitty 
Preathlessly, looking at Cutty. ‘When 
she anarchist tore them from Mr. Hawks- 
ey’s neck, he threw them out of the win- 
low. The room was dark; his companion 
pould not see. Later he intended no doubt 
© go into the court and recover them and 
theat his master. I was looking out of the 

ndow, when I noticed a brilliant flash of 
purple, then another of green. The pouch 
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Was open, the stones about to trickle out. 
I dared not leave them in the apartment or 
tell anybody until you came home. So I 
carried them with me to the office. The 
drums, Cutty! The drums! Tumpitum- 
tump! Look!” 

_ She poured the stones upon the white 
linen table cloth. A thousand fires! 

“The wonderful things!’ she gasped. 
“Oh, the wonderful things! I don’t blame 
you, Cutty. They would tempt an angel. 
The drums of jeopardy; and that I should 
find them!”’ 

“Lord!” said Cutty in an awed whisper. 

Green stones! The magnificent rubies 
and sapphires and diamonds vanished; he 
could see nothing but the exquisite emer- 
alds. He picked up one—still warm with 
Kitty’s pulsing life—and toyed with it. 
Actually, the drums! And all this time 
they had been inviting the first comer to 
appropriate them. Money, love, tragedy, 
death; history, pageants, lovely women; 
murder and loot! All these days on the 
step of the fire-escape ladder! He must 
have one of them; positively he must. 
Could he prevail upon Hawksley to sell 
one? Had he carried them through senti- 
ment? 

He turned to broach the suggestion of 
purchase, but remained mute. 

Hawksley’s head was sunk upon his 
chest; his arms hung limply at the sides of 
his chair. 

“He is fainting!” cried Kitty, her love 
outweighing her resolves. ‘Cutty !’’—des- 
perately, fearing to touch Hawksley herself. 

“No! The stones, the stones! Take them 
away—out of sight! I’m too done in! I 
can’t stand it! I can’t The Red 
Night! Torches and hobnailed boots!” 
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Hee fingers seemingly all thumbs, her 
heart swelling with misery and loneli- 
ness, wanting to go to him but fearing she 
would be misunderstood, Kitty scooped up 
the dazzling stones and poured them hastily 
into the tobacco pouch, which she thrust 
into Cutty’s hands. What she had heard 
was not the cry of a disordered brain. There 
was some clear reason for the horror in 
Hawksley’s tones. What tragedy lay be- 
hind these wonderful prisms of color that 
the legitimate owner could not look upon 
them without being stirred in this manner? 

“Take them into the study,” urged 
Kitty. 

“Wait!”’ interposed Hawksley. “I give 
one of the emeralds to you, Cutty. They 
came out of hell—if you want to risk it! 
The other is for Miss Conover, with Mister 
Hawksley’s compliments.” He was looking 
at Kitty now, his face drawn, his eyes 
bloodshot. “Don’t be apprehensive. They 
bring evil only to men. With one in your 
possession you will be happy ever after, as 
the saying goes. Oh, they are mine to give; 
mine by right of inheritance. God knows I 
paid for them!” 

“Tf I said Mister ——” began Kitty, 
her brain confused, her tongue clumsy. 

“You haven’t forgiven!” he interrupted. 
““A thoroughbred like you, to hold last 
night against me! Mister—after what we 
two have shared together! Why didn’t you 
leave me there to die?’”’ 

Cutty observed that the drama had re- 
solved itself into two characters; he had 
been relegated to the scenes. He tiptoed 
toward his study door, and as he slipped 
inside he knew that Gethsemane was no 
longer an orchard but a condition of the 
mind. He tossed the pouch on his desk, eyed 
it ironically and sat down. His, one of 
them—one of those marvelous emeralds 
was his! He interlaced his fingers and 
rested his brow upon them. He was very 
tired. 

Kitty missed him only when she heard 
the latch snap. 

She was alone with Hawksley; and all 
her terror returned. Not to touch him, 
not to console him; to stand staring at 
him like a dumb thing! 

“T do forgive—Johnny! But your world 
and my world if! 

“Those stains! The wretches hurt you!”’ 

“What? Where?” bewildered. 

“The blood on your waist!’’ § 

Kitty looked down. ‘That is not my 
blood, Johnny. It is yours.” 

“Mine?” Johnny. Something in the way 
she said it. “Mine?’’—trying to solve the 
riddle. 

“Yes. It is where your cheek rested 
when—I thought you were dead.” 

The sense of misery, of oppression, of ter- 
ror, all fell away miraculously, leaving only 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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The Durham-Duplex ‘Razor 
in Its New Case 


OMPACT, convenient, clean- 

cut and sanitary, this beautiful 

American ivory case makes 
an ideal container for the Durham- 
Duplex Razor. 


This razor, combining all the good points 

of the old idea and all the good points of 

the new, is the perfect shaving instrument. 

Durham-Duplex detachable, oil-tem- 

pered, hollow-ground, two-edged 

or Er blades are giving to eight million satisfied 

|= users the utmost in shaving comfort and 
efficiency. 

Today these eight million satisfied, happy men 

know that years of hardening, tempering, grind- 


ing, honing and stropping development have 
made the best blades better. 


Standard Set One Dollar Complete. Razor 
with attractive American ivory handle, safety 
guard and package of three Durham-Duplex 
Blades (6 shaving edges). All in handsome 
American ivory case. 


PRAABAARSAAR An A 


2 Additional Blades 50 cents for package of 5 

Sy 

ab Standard Se€és Vig... $1.00 

<2 Durham-Duplex‘‘Kit” ... . $2.00 

as Durham-Duplex“‘Hold All” . . $4.00 
Durham-Duplex‘‘Number Five” $5.00 
Durham-Duplex “De Luxe”’ $8.00 


Durham-Duplex “Beau Brummell”$1 2.00 


At your dealer’s or from us direct 


DURHAM - DUPLEX 


RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City New Jersey 


FACTORIES: Jersey City, U.S. A. 
Sheffield, England; Toronto, Canada 


Sales Representatives 
in all Countries 


Real care oracle Safe 
With Detachable Two-edged Blades 
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Surely Its Recent World Endurance 


Marks Double Essex Values 


4 HOUSANDS at first bought the Essex, knowing 
nothing of its greatest quality. Perhaps no one 
expected great endurance in a light car. Perhaps 

its dynamic performance appeal swept aside the natural 

caution buyers feel about the durability of any new car. 


More speed they found. More power— quicker accel- 
eration—finer hill-climbing ability, and such riding ease 
as they had never known in a light car. 


These things the Essex established quickly. A ride 
: was sufficient. It left no vestige of comparison with 
former light car performance standards. 


Such attractions were irresistible to those who knew 
former light car limitations. 


But only time or abnormally abusive tests can 
prove car endurance. 


It Won on Endurance 


Minus Useless Weight 


Now Essex has met these requirements. Not only 
have more than 24,000 owners proved its dependable, 
punctual reliability and freedom from repair and re- 
placement needs. Essex has set a new world endurance 
mark of 3037 miles in 50 hours. It is the only official 
test ever made of a stock car, driven at top speed for 
50 hours. Counting other tests, the same Essex stock 
chassis travelled 5870 miles in 94 hours, 22 minutes, 
actual driving time, averaging more than a mile a 
minute. Officials of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation supervised the test and certified the stock 
character of the Essex chassis in every particular. 


And another Essex stock touring car set a world 24- 
hour road mark of 1061 miles, over snow-bound Iowa 
roads. Not a single adjustment or tire change was made. 


Surely such endurance proofs must redouble the value 
of Essex in the eyes of all. 


It proves Essex a car you can buy to keep. It means 
the day is past when one need look only to large costly 
cars for distinction in power, speed, reliability and 
comfort. It means the retention through years of those 
wanted car qualities of performance, and uninter- 
rupted operation, even after hardest service. 


The Essex requires little attention. The longer your 
acquaintance with it, the greater will be your esteem. 
Every sense of pride and satisfaction that comes with 
the possession of fine car performance and quality that 
yields to none, is yours with the Essex. 


Y 
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Size Now No Bar to 


Supreme Performance 


But the most important difference is revealed only 
in action. 


Even before its official records of endurance it had 
become famous in all sections for the way it out- 
performed many notable cars. It holds hundreds of 
local records for speed and hill-climbing. 


Perhaps you have ridden in the Essex. If so you 
know its appeal. And you understand the pride 
owners manifest. 


They regard it with real affection, the confidence men : 
reserve for merit. 5 
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See How Notable Its Distinction 
Among Fine Cars 


You will never class the Essex with other light-weight 
cars. For one thing its appearance instantly stamps it 
superior. You recognize the finest upholstery, fittings 
and details that can be put into a car. 


The Essex is a companion. In action it seems a part 
of the driver, responsive to every mood. The driver 
of an Essex is always reliant, always confident of his 
destination. 


See Why Essex Made 
a World’s Sales Record 


Few care to extend the Essex to top speed. But it is 
good to know almost limitless speed is yours when wanted. 


Moreover, Essex power means acceleration. It gives 
Essex right of way everywhere. It means that every 


SELL 


performance is met at half effort—thus accounting 
for its long life. 


And it is good to know that the Essex is regarded not 
so much as a light car as it is a fine car. Its lightness 
is merely an advantage which accounts for economy in 
gasoline, oil and tires. But no user, passenger, or even 
observer sees in the Essex a tininess with which cars 
of its weight or price are usually regarded. 


All now know that no light car, and not many of the 
larger fine cars, excel the Essex in construction or per- 
formance. That is why in its first year Essex set 
a new world’s sales record with more than $35,000,000 
paid for more than 22,000 cars, in its first year. 


This year it will be even more difficult to supply the 
Essex demand. Thousands waited last spring. Many 
were disappointed. Yet at that time Essex had not 
given the conclusive proofs of endurance, it now 
holds. You will,avoid having to wait by making your 
reservation now. 


Can you think of another car which in sales preference 
or real value, offers such attractive reasons for its choice? 


Essex Motors 
Detroit, U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 107) 
the flower of glory. She would be his play- 
thing if he wanted her. 

Silence. 

“Kitty, I came out of a dark world—to 
find you. I loved you the moment I en- 
tered your kitchen that night. But I did 
not know it. I loved you the night you 
brought the wallet. Still I did not under- 
stand. It was when I heard the lift door 
and knew you had gone forever that I un- 
derstood. Loved you with all my heart, 
with all that poor old Stefani had fashioned 
out of muck and clay. If you held my head 
to your heart, if that is my blood there —— 
Do you, can you care a little?”’ 

“T can and do care very much, Johnny.” 

Her voice to his ears was like the G string 
of the Amati. “Will you go with me?”’ 

“Anywhere. But you area prince of 
some great Russian house, Johnny, and I 
am nobody.” 

“Whatam I, Kitty? Lessthan nobody— 
a homeless outcast, with only you and 
Cutty. An American! Well, when I’m 
that it will be different; I’ll be somebody. 
God forgive me if I do not give it absolute 
loyalty, thisnewcountry! ... . Never 
call me anything but Johnny.” 

“Johnny.” Anywhere, whatever he 
willed her to be. 

“T’m a child, Kitty. I want to grow 
up—if I can—to be an American, some- 
thing like that ripping old thoroughbred 
yonder.” 

Cutty! Johnny wanted to be something 
like Cutty. Johnny would have to grow up 
to be his own true self; for nobody could 
ever be like Cutty. He was as high and far 
away from the average man as this apart- 
ment was from hers. Would he understand 
her attitude? Could she say anything until 
it would be too late for him to interfere? She 
was this man’s woman. She would have 
her span of happiness, come ill, come good, 
even if it hurt Cutty, whom she loved in an- 
other fashion. But for Johnny’s dropping 
through that trap she might never have 
really known, married Cutty and been 
happy. Happy until one or the other died; 
never gloriously, never furiously, but mildly 
happy; perhaps understanding each other 
far better than Johnny and she would un- 
derstand each other. The average woman’s 
lot. But to give her heart, her mind, her 
body in a whirlwind of emotions, absolute 
surrender, to know for once the highest 
state of exaltation—to love! 

All this tender exchange with half a dozen 
feet between them. Kitty had not stirred 
from the far side of the tea cart, and he had 
not opened his arms. She had given herself 
with magnificent abandon; for the present 
that satisfied her instincts. As for him, he 
was not quite sure this miracle might not 
be a dream, and one false move might 
cause her to vanish. 

“Johnny, who is Olga?’”’ The question 
was irrepressible. Perhaps it was the last 
shred of caution binding her. All of him 
or none of him. There must be no other 
woman intervening. 

Hawksley stiffened in his chair. His 
hands closed convulsively and his eyes lost 
their brightness. 

“Johnny ?’’ Kitty ran round the tea cart. 

“What is it?”? She knelt beside the chair, 
alarmed, for the horror had returned to his 
face. “What did they do to you_back 
there?”’ She clasped one of his hands 
tensely in hers. 
_ “In my dreams at night!” he said, star- 
ing into space. “I could run away from 
my pursuers, but I could not run away 
from my dreams! Torches and hobnailed 
boots! . . . They trampled on her; and 
I, up there in the gallery with those damned 
emeralds in my hands! Ah, if I hadn’t 
gone for them, if I hadn’t thought of the 
extra comforts their sale would bring! 
There would have been time then, Kitty. 
I had all the other jewels in the pouch. 
Horses were ready for us to flee on, loyal 
servants ready to help us; but I thought 
of the drums. A few more worldly com- 
forts—with hell forcing in the doors! 

“T didn’t tell her where I was going. 
When I came back it was to see her die! 
They saw me, and yelled. Iran away. I 
hadn’t the courage to go down there and 
die with her! She thought I was in that 
hell pit. She went down there to die 
with me—and died horribly, alone! Ah, 
if I could only shut it out, forget! Olga, 
my tender young sister, Kitty, the last one 
of my race I could love. And I ran away 
like a yellow dog, like a yellow dog! I don’t 
know where her grave is, and I could not 
seek it if I did! I dared not write Stefani; 
tell him I had seen Olga go down under 
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Karlov’s heels, and thenrunaway! .. . 
Day by day to feel those stones against my 
heart!” 

Nothing is more terrible to a woman 
than the sight of a brave man weeping. For 
she knew that he was brave. The sudden 
recollection of the emeralds; a little more 
comfort for himself and sister if they were 
permitted to escape. Not a cowardly in- 
stinct, not even a greedy one; a normal de- 
sire to fortify them additionally against an 
unknown future, and he had surrendered to 
it impulsively, without explaining to Olga 
where he was going. 

“Johnny, Johnny, you mustn’t!’”” She 
sprang up, seizing his head and wildly kiss- 
ing him. ‘‘You mustn’t! God understands, 
and Olga. Oh, you mustn’t sob like that! 
You are tearing my heart to pieces!” 

“T ran away like a yellow dog! I didn’t 
go down there and die with her!” 

“You didn’t run away to-night when you 
offered your life for my liberty. Johnny, 
you mustn’t!”’ 

Under her tender ministrations the sobs 
began to die away and soon resolved into 
little catching gasps. He was weak and 
spent from his injuries; otherwise he would 
not have given way like this, discovered to 
her what she had not known before, that 
in every man, however strong and valiant 
he-may be, there is a little child. 

“Tt has been burning me up, Kitty.” 

“T know, I know! It is because you have 
a soul full of beautiful things, Johnny. God 
held you back from dying with Olga be- 
cause he knew I needed you.” 

“You will marry me, knowing that I did 
this thing?” 

Marry him! A door to some blinding 
radiance opened, and she could not see for a 
little while. Marry him! What a miser- 
able wretch she was to think that he would 
want her otherwise! Johnny Two-Hawks, 
fiddling in front of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, to fill a poor blind man’s cup! 

“Yes, Johnny. Now yesterdays never 
were. For us there is nothing but to- 
morrows. Out there, in the great coun- 
try—where souls as well as bodies may 
stretch themselves—we’ll start all over 
again. You will be the cowman and I'll 
be the kitchen wench. As in the begin- 
ning, so it will always be hereafter; Vl 
cook your bacon and eggs.” 

She pulled his chair round and pushed it 
toward a window, dropped beside it and 
laid her cheek against his. hand. 

“Tet us look at the stars, Johnny. They 
know.” 

Kuroki, having arrived with coffee and 
sandwiches, paused on the threshold, gazed, 
wheeled right about face, and returned to 
the kitchen. 

By and by Kitty looked up into Hawks- 
ley’s face. He wasasleep. She got up care- 
fully, lightly kissed the top of his head— 
the old wound—and crossed to Cutty’s 
door. She must tell dear old Cutty of the 
wonderful happiness that was going to be 
hers. She opened the study door, but did 
not enter at once. Asleep on his arms. Why, 
he hadn’t even opened that Ali Baba’s bag! 
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Tired out—done in, as Johnny Two-Hawks 
called it in his English fashion. She waited; 
but as he did not stir she approached with 
noiseless step. The light poured full upon 
his head. How gray he was! A boundless 
pity surged over her that this tender valiant 
knight should have missed what first her 
mother had known, now she herself—re- 
quited love. To have everything in the 
world without that was to have nothing. 
She would not wake him; she would let 
him sleep until Captain Harrison came. 
Lightly she touched the gray head with her 
lips and stole from the study. 

“Oh, Molly, Molly!” Cutty whispered 
into his rigid fingers. 


And so they were married, in the apart- 
ment, at the top of the world, on a May 
night thick with stars. It was not a wed- 
ding; it was a marriage. The world never 
knew because it was none of the world’s 
business. Who was Kitty Conover? A 
nobody. Who was John Hawksley? Some- 
thing to be. 

Out of the storm into the calm; which 
is something of a reversal. Generally in 
love affairs happiness is found in the ap- 
proach to the marriage contract; the disil- 
lusions come afterward. It was therefore 
logical that Kitty and her lover should be 
happy, as they had run the gamut of test 
and fire beforehand. 

The young people were to leave for the 
West soon after the supper for three. At 
midnight Cutty’s ship would be boring 
down the bay. Did Kitty regret, even a lit- 
tle, the rice and old shoes, the bridesmaids 
and cake, so dear to the female of the 
species? She did not. Did she think occa- 
sionally of the splendor of the title that was 
hers? She did. To her mind Mrs. John 
Hawksley was incomparably above and be- 
yond anything in that Bible of autocracy— 
the Almanach de Gotha. 

After supper Cutty brought in the old 
Amati. 

““Play,”’ he said, lighting his pipe. 

So Hawksley played—played as he never 
had played before and perhaps as he would 
never play again. We reach zenith some- 
times, but we never stay there. But he 
was not playing to Cutty. Slate-blue eyes, 
two books with endless pages, the soul of 
this wife of his. He had come through. The 
miracle had been accomplished. Love. 

Kitty smiled and smiled, the doors of her 
soul thrown wide to absorb this magic mes- 
sage. Love. 

Cutty smoked on, with his eyes closed. 
He heard it too. Love. 

“Well,” he said, sighing, “‘I see innova- 
tions out there in Montana. The round-up 
will be different. The Pied Fiddler of 
Bar-K will stand in the corral and fiddle, 
and the bossies will come galloping in, two 
by two—and a few jackrabbits!” He 
laughed. 

“John, the Amati is yours conditionally. 
If after one year it is not reclaimed it be- 
comes yours automatically. My wedding 
present. Remember, next winter, if God 
wills, you’ll come and visit me.” 
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“ As if we could forget !’’ cried Kit, 
bracing Cutty, who accepted the e'p 
stoically. ‘“I’ll be needing clothe 
Johnny will have to have his hair ev 
Cutty, I’m so foolishly happy!”’ 

“Time we started for the chop 
Time-tables have no souls. But,( 
what a racket we’ve had!” 

“Well, rather!’’—from Hawksley 

“Bo, listen to me. Out there yor 
remember that ‘bally’ and ‘rippin/ 
‘rather’ are premeditated insults, | 
whiz! but I’d like a look-see when jy 
to your rough-and-readies: ‘Bally 
weather. What?’ They'll shoot yi) 

More banter; which fooled noné\i 
three, as each understood the oth 
fectly. The hour of separation was a1 
and they were fortifying their courie 

“Funny old top,’’ was Hawksley | 
ment as they stood before the trai 
“Three months gone we were straj 

“And now ——’” began Cutty. 

“With hoops of steel !”’ interrupte( { 
“You must write, Cutty, and John; 
I will be prompt.” 

“You'll get one from the Azores. 

“Train going west!” 

“Good luck, children!” Cutty « 
Hawksley’s hand and pecked at i 
cheek. ‘“‘Shan’t go through with yo i 
ear. Kuroki is waiting. Good-by! 

The redcaps seized the lugga; 
Hawksley and his bride followei' 
through the gate. Because he v3 
Cutty could see them until they 2 
the bumper. Funny old world, foi 
Next time they met the wounds w! 
healed—Hawksley’s head and old 1 
heart. Queer how he felt his fifty-t). 
began to recognize one of the trul} 
had passed by: One did not sense a i 
ran with the familiar pack. Butfoir 
timer to jog along for a few wee 
youth! That was it—the youth | ' 
bg had knocked his conceit into a0 

at. 

“Poor dear old Cutty!’ said Ki/ 

“Old thoroughbred!” said Hawl « 

And there you were, relegated ( 
bracket where the family kept the | 
scope, the sea shell and the albu 
children, though; from now on hj 
have that interest in life. The blee 
fant—Molly’s girl—taking a su< 
when she might have worn a tiari 
that boy, stepping down from the 1 
palaces to the dusty ranges of Bar .. 
American citizen. It was more tha’ 
this old top; it was stark raving nl 

Well, he had one of the drums ! 
posed in his wallet. Another quet t 
he could not work up a bit of the ol 
siasm. It was only a green stone. ) 
the finest examples of the emerald 
and he could not conjure up the pi? 
of murder and loot behind it. Posi/! 
cause he was no longer detached; t | 
had entered his own life and to! 
with tragedy. For it was traged 
fifty-two and to realize it. Thus ¥7 
he took out the emerald he found h ! 
nation walled in. Besides, it was ¢! 
magic mirror; he saw always his «1 
tative villainy. He was not quite ® 
est man he had once been. 

But what was happening down \ 
there? The passengers were mak £ 


. for someone. Kitty, and racing " 


the gate! She did not pause untils ' 
in front of him, breathless. 

“Forget something?” he ask 
wardly. 

“Uh-hm!” Suddenly she th* 
arms round hisneckand kissed him. f 
the three of us could be always t* 
Take care of yourself. Johnny an 
you.”’ Then she caught his hand, '’ 
pressure and was off again. | 

The crowd instantly closed in bel } 
Still Cutty stood there, staring b 
her direction. Old Stefani Grego 
fice. By and by he became cons ¢ 
something warm and hard in his pi? 
looked down. 

A green stone, green as the tur! 
Mecca pilgrim, green as the eye 0} 
panther in the thicket. He droj® 
emerald into a vest pocket and ! 
round for his pipe—always his? 
crutch. He lit it, marched out ofh 
tion, into the night—chuckling 
ically. For the second time the 1 
occurred to him: Of all his eart) 
sessions he would carry into the E/ 
a chuckle. 

Molly, then Kitty; but the 
jeopardy were his! 


(THE END) 
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IME was when we bought motor cars like graphophones 


—large enough to entertain the neighbors. Our friends 
now have motor cars of their own. 


aN 


Watch the endless line of motor cars moving down the boulevard. 
Count the average number of persons carried—it is really less than five. 


; Only occasionally do you see seven people in a car. 


il y/ 

et i WY \ The passenger capacity of the New Jordan Silhouette Five is in 
Het a | i a ges ee bes tae 

AoW om accord with the size of the average family, which is five persons. 

sz 1af} ‘ 

rash It weighs only 2800 pounds. 


The chassis of finished mechanical excellence is the lightest on the 
road for its wheel base. In balance this car is supreme. It holds the 
road, speeding forward without a tremor, bouncing and swaying never. 


FZ. 


Women with a natural appreciation of comfort, atmosphere and 
poise, will find this car irresistible in its compelling colors and fashion, 
comfortable to a delightful degree. 
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Sd shread your prefer Marigold be- 


cause it always comes to your table fresh. 


Our six large factories in different cities, 


Supreme our nation-wide branch-house system and 
Marig old our refrigerator cars take care of that. They 


assure a perfect product of delicious flavor 
CThree hinds 


White, 


ay the purest, sterilized ingredients and rich 

an é 2 é 5 

Natural pasteurized milk enter into its manufac- 
ture. There zs no food more pure and 


wherever you live. 


Marigold is churned fresh daily. Only 


wholesome. 


Spread this nutritious Marigold on bread, 
biscuit and toast. Use it for cooking and 
baking. The saving each week is consider- 


able. It helps keep down the bills. 


Your dealer will supply you with capsules 
of pure vegetable color for coloring 


Marigold. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
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He expected to arrive in Lammeter’s 
presence at that time if he arrived at all. 
Both Lippett and Edwards had warned 
him that the man he was seeking was more 
than desperately fearless—he was also 
desperately cautious. But he had seen this 
on his first visit two Saturdays before. He 
had seen it also on his second visit. He 
rather expected to find no letting down of 
watchfulness on this his third Saturday 
night on the desert—not with Finlay 
seated in the day coach ahead, and Lam- 
meter’s tall driver on the station platform 
at Bayard to look over the arriving pas- 
sengers. 

The train seemed to be running slower, 
as if the engineer had shut off steam. 
Kesten replaced his watch in his pocket— 
the time had arrived. Almost at once he 
felt the mild bite of the brakes. His heart 
began pounding painfully. Pulling his 
cap down over his eyes he opened the door 
of his compartment, slipped into the corri- 
dor and softly glided out upon the rear plat- 
form. It was the work of a moment to 
uncover the vestibule steps. Thirty seconds 
later, with the whistle for cue, he sprang 
lightly to the ground. He landed upon his 
feet almost directly opposite the end of an 
abandoned road. 

The desert into which Kesten descended 
lies like a huge saucer between ranges of 
arid mountains, its floor slightly uptilted, 
with islandlike buttes rising from the sur- 
face here and there. Windrows of drifted 
sand now and then gather into dunes 
across its plains. Its vegetation is that of 
the greater Mohave—twisted yuccas, juni- 
pers, cholla cactus, and sagebrush, along 
with the lowlier fescue, grama grass and 
seasonal wild flowers. At the lower end 
extend great expanses of borax and soda, 
the deposits from old lakes. 

Kesten landed on his feet, ran with the 
train a few steps, released his hold and 
checked himself in the soft clay of the 
embankment without falling. He stood 
watching the retreating train until it began 
to pick up speed, by which time he was 
wholly in darkness; then he quickly edged 
his way down the embankment and up 
the side of the shallow ditch to the fence. 

The night was black dark—the moon, 
entering upon its last quarter, would not 
rise to-night until twelve, and would not 
be high enough to afford much light until 
one or two. But he knew the fence of old, 
and though he could not see it, nor see what 
lay beyond, he climbed through it without 
scratching his wrists. Beyond the fence 
lay the abandoned road. Nothing of it 
could be seen, any more than of embank- 
ment or of fence. Yet he was not wholly 
without guidance—his sensitive tread in- 
formed him of the desert surface with 
great minuteness, and even to this limited 
vision the gash made by the road through 
the yuccas ahead was defined against the 
stars. 

To Lippett the vast silence of the desert 
would have been more impressive than its 
darkness, for the limping train would al- 
ready have passed out of his hearing and 
the irregular explosions of the pumping 
engine at the distant water tank would 
have been quite too faint for his dull ears. 
But Kesten heard these sounds distinctly, 
and many others with them—the ripple of 
wings when a moth fluttered by; the faint 
slap of a locust against strange sand when 
disturbed in its slumbers; the canarylike 
song of a deer mouse somewhere back 
among the yuccas; the startled plunge, 
almost too faint even for Kesten’s hearing, 
of a kit fox, surprised as like as not while 
stalking this same musical mouse; and once, 
at a little distance, the elfin thump-thump 
signaling of a kangaroo rat. Kesten heard 
these sounds without knowing their 
sources. Even had he been an old resident 
of Bayard he might not have known them, 
for the animals that flourish on the desert 
are mostly nocturnal, and few of their 
casual human neighbors so much as know 
of their existence. 

Pausing now and then to listen he con- 
tinued along the old road somewhat less at 
home on it than the desert life that he 
heard. He did not understand the sounds, 
found himself increasingly frightened by 
their mystery. Nor did he understand the 
odors pressing in upon him from every di- 
rection—the rank smell of greasewood, the 
sharp odor of tarweed and the heavy dull 
scent of black sage, lingering since the heat 
of the day. These smells were strong and 
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unmixed—even Lippett might have noticed 
them. He surely would haye noticed them 
at midday, for they constitute an impor- 
tant part of the desert fetor. 

Another scent that Lippett might have 
smelled made itself known as the old road 
skirted a grizzled dune. Kesten had re- 
marked the dune on the preceding Satur- 
day—without knowing their names he had 
described to Edwards the prickly phlox and 
shrub juniper and thistle sage clothing it, as 
well as its noticeable position near the road. 
As he passed the dune he smelled a whiff of 
stale gasoline smoke, and knew that Ed- 
wards had arrived from the city according 
to arrangement, 
accompanied by 
his eleven good 
men with rifles. 
The knowledge 
that these 
friends were 
near added to 
his courage, and 
he continued on 
hisway in higher 
spirits, though 
still in silence, 
without attempting 
to make his presence 
known. Edwards 
had sentinels out 
who would report 
his presence. The 
thoroughfare ahead 
was too near for him 
to take chances. 

After a little his 
nostrils told 
him that he 
had arrived 
at this Bay- 
ard road. 
The scent 
of burned 


: gasoline in itself 
would have sug- 
gested as much, 
but there were 
other odors, 
such as that of 
' abraded rubber, 
which always lingers on the roadway where 
automobile traffic occurs. A moment later 
his footing would have told him. The wheel 
tracks of the used road had been excavated 
by the winds into deep grooves, at the 


His Sensitive Tread 

Informed Him of the 

Desert Surface With 
Great Minuteness 


bottom of which lay dune sand that was 
almost too loose to walk upon. The grass- 
grown baked crust of the abandoned road 
broke sharply off at these wheel tracks. 
The parking place of Waiter Finlay’s 
ear, for which he was looking, lay beyond 
this Bayard road. It was reached from a 
point farther west, but the short cut that 
Kesten proposed to take struck across the 
shoulder of the nearer of these dunes from 
a point about threerods beyond the junction. 
This distance he estimated by counting 
his steps. At the twenty-fifth step he 
paused to listen. No sounds were audible 
except the minor sounds of the desert. 
Leaving the road he climbed 
the low bank and felt his 
way cautiously across the 
dune side toward the hidden 
car. He was obliged to pro- 
ceed slowly; the dune was 
an old one, overgrown with 
root-bound hillocks from 
which sprang dried clusters 
of filaree, plantain, tarweed 
and creosote bush. The 
darkness was complete. He 
had to guide himself by the 
sense of touch alone. 

He felt his way up the 
steepish shoulder of the 
dune and then down its 
milder western slope toward 
the edge of the little valley 
atitsfoot. Here hestopped 
for a moment to consider. 
In a moment he would smell 

. the odor of lingering gaso- 
line fumes or of inflated rub- 
ber tires and szatleather. On 
the preceding Saturday he 
had not only smelled these 

scents but that of tobacco as well. He 
chuckled softly at the recollection. 

The smell of tobacco on the desert! 

The cautious thief who drove Finlay’s 

car had gone to great trouble to find a 

concealed parking place, had carefully 
extinguished all lights, and then, lack- 
ing imagination, had proceeded to smoke 


a cigarette before leaving to meet the train. © 


After a moment’s pause he continued to 
the foot of the slope. The ear, he learned, 
was in its place, with all lights out, and un- 
attended. Finlay’s driver had backed into 
the little clearing as before, and as before 
he had then gone off to the train to keep a 
lookout for detectives. 

Nevertheless even now Kesten was tak- 
ing no chances. Moving cautiously and 
silently forward toward the car, which he 
could not see, his left hand extended, his 
right in his pocket on his pistol, he ad- 
vanced until he could feel the sharp out- 
lines of the left rear wheel guard. Then he 
felt his way along the car to the first door, 
still alert and ready. This he 
softly opened. The tonneau 
proved to be unoccupied and 
clear. There remained only 
to climb noiselessly into the 
car, noiselessly close the door, 
and make himself as invisible 
as he could, which was wholly 
invisible, in the pit in front of 
the broad rear seat. 


qirq 


OR the first time since 
1’ starting out that evening 
Kesten was worried, Upon 
his preceding visits to Bayard 
the air had been motionless. 
He had not known, and Ed- 
wards had not known, that 
_ _ the desert round Bayard was 
usually wind-swept at night. Still less had 
they known that the winds of Bayard were 
more nearly like cold water out of a fire 
hose than like mere air in motion; or some- 
times more nearly like the fire itself if fire 
can be imagined as bitingly cold. They 
had kept their plans to themselves. Had 
they confided in someone familiar with the 
desert they would have been informed of 
the high winds. 

The time was half past eleven. He had 
been riding three-quarters of an hour stowed 
away in the black depths of Finlay’s big 
car. During half that time the wind had 
been blowing a gale. The space available 
was that in front of the upholstered rear 
seat, and he was lying like a folded news- 
paper in this narrow pit. That which wor- 
ried him was not the cramped quarters; 
neither was it the cold, for he was warmly 
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dressed and lay sheltered from the wind; 
it was the knowledge that the bits of tin | 
foil which he had been strewing along the 
road as a guide for Edwards would now be © 
wind-swept into the depths of the yucca 
forest and irrevocably lost. 

During the time he lay huddled in his — 
pit, his head chafing against the left-hand 
door jam, he had been noting the direction 
of travel. At first they had driven west- 
ward into the teeth of the wind; he knew, | 
for the Little Dipper, standing upon the 
polestar, shone in |the sky to their right. 
But later the road wound about more and 
its direction was more northerly. 

After a while he began trying to obtain 
other information, raising himself high 
enough to peer past Finlay and the driver 
at the road ahead—the dash lights were 
out, and he was careful to move softly so 
as not toshake the car. But though both 
headlights were in use the country was so 
vast and their rays fell upon the road at 
such a slight height that he could make | 
nothing of the outlook. He saw the wind- 
swept road, and he saw the swaying yuecas 
among which it wound. He gathered from 
the sound of the engine that they were 
climbing. He could not be sure as to that; 
the wind was holding them back greatly. 

Though worried Kesten was not worried 
about his safety. The two men on the front 
seat were doubtless armed and doubtless 
dangerous, but he had them sufficiently in 
his power. He also was armed. His right 
hand lay over a good automatic pistol; he 
was behind them; neither of them sus-| 
pected his presence. He could force them 
to stop the machine at any time or even to 
turn it about. But that was not to the 
point. He was not looking for a chance to 
seize Finlay and his driver. His man was 
Lade Lammeter, to whom he hoped Finlay 
and this driver would lead him. 

The touch of the cold automatic was 
familiar to him; he could shoot very well 
with a pistol. Indeed the feel of its curt 
outlines in his palm was the source of half 
his courage, as he knew. At the same time 
he did not like to think of shooting at a 
man, thief or no thief. The pistol increased 
his courage, but it also increased his timid: 
ity. He was obliged to overcome this, 
accession of timidity by an effort of will 
He was no Lade Lammeter, looking foi 
trouble. His instinct was to avoid trouble’ 

The men ahead did not say much—the 
gale about their ears forced them to shout 
in order to converse even simply. Whai| 
was said was carried back to Kesten mucl 
as if it had been said for his sole benefit 
Most of it was mere weatherly common 
place, not worth the trouble of listening to, 

But after a while Finlay began speakinj. 
in a casual way about Lammeter. 

“Last week him and Dad Bergen wai 
clawing pretty bad at each other. How’ 
the scrap by now?” 

“Rotten. Dad and him don’t rub to. 
gether worth a damn.” 

““What’s it all about?” q 

“Dad wants to cut loose and spend hi) 
wages. Wants to go to the city. Not to 
morrow. To-day—this minute.” 

SEL Ouralliress 

“Not on your gat. 
dragging him into this.” 

“Tade knows him. It was Dad fixed th 
farmer where we're hiding out. Don’t for 
get that.” 

““What’s the sense of having a hide-ou 
unless you hide in it?” 

“Leave him to Lade.”’ 

“He makes me tired. He rattles to 
many dishes when he thinks, that birc 
Sore as a kicked calf all the time.” | 

“Two and two. He hasn’t anything 0 
Lade when it comes to rattling dishes 
Leave it to Lade.” . : 

“Sure, leave it to Lade! And when thi 
Bergen guy blows up and goes to Lippeti 
then what?” | 

“T tell you Lade knows him, He won 
blow up.” . 

“‘Lade knows Lippett too.” 

“That guy! I know him mysel 

“Say, don’t you fool yourself abou 
Lippett.” 4 

“T know that bird inside out. I fee 
him.” 

“You feed him all right, and you heé 
what he says there in that bean canner) 
But you don’t know him. Not like I kno 
him, you don’t.” 

“Tnside out.” 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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OR it’s the magic figure 8 

motion of the water in the 
tub of the 1900 Cataract Washer 
that sends that water through the 
clothes four times as often as in the 
ordinary washer! ‘Thus it washes 
the clothes faster and better. 


What’s more, when you use a 1900 
Washer there’s no danger of but- 
tons flying off and button holes 
tearing out. There is not one 
single part in the tub to cause wear 
and tear. The hot cleansing water 
is forced through the clothes by 
the action of the tub alone and not 


— 


by any parts! ‘This means, too, 
that you don’t have any heavy 
parts to lift out and clean after 


the washing is finished. 


These facts combine to make the 
1900 the perfect washing machine. 
In addition, the swinging wringer 
—which also works electrically— 
can be shifted from the washer clear 
over to the clothes basket without 
any moving of the washer; the 
1900 works easily and smoothly; 
costs less than 2c an hour to op- 
erate; washes a tubful of clothes 
in 8 to 10 minutes. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect washing 
machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own home. Then if you wish 
you may start paying for it on terms to suit your convenience. Remem- 
ber, we also have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a 
copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a story you will enjoy. 
Molly, his pretty little wife, had troubles of her own until she 
interrupted a bridge party, and then things began to happen, 


1IQO0O CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 


203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory and Office: CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 


Just connect it 
with the elec- 
tric light and 
off it starts. 


-SESEuauuunuunucs, 


ie Figure 8 saves time 


The water swirls 
through the tub in 
a figure § move- 
ment—four times 
as often as in the 
ordinary washer. 


Comes in 8 
and 12 
sheet sizes. 


BABBBBBBeeeueuenuuuansauseeeuuau BBteaauceuaeaeaes 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 
203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 
dealer, and a copy of the story “George Brinton’s 


Wife.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


i CIAND STATE || > 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
“That’s a wise guy, that Lippett.” 
“Sure. All wised up where Lade is.’’ 
““Where?”’ 

“TLade’s in Canada. You’re in Canada 
too, Pete. Did you know that?” 

“Why pick on me?” 

“You drove through with Lade.” 

“Hope he thinks so. Didn’t hear how?” 

“Sure. You guys took the back roads 
through the Basin. They say they’ve got 
you guys cold. Lippett sent a fly dick up 
to Vancouver yesterday to give you the 
once-over.”’ 

“Who did he send?” 

“A dick name of Turner.” 

“Turner knows us, at that.” 

“Some ivory top, that bird Lippett.” 

“You'll say so. Sure. But I wish Lade 
hadn’t pulled Dad Bergen jin on this thing. 
Dad’s due for a blowup. You wait.” 

The conversation died down and for 
some miles the car fought on into the wind. 
Kesten continued strewing tin foil, which 
he knew was instantly lost. The road be- 
came pitted and rough. Progress was slow. 
The moon rose. The desert became lighter. 
Time passed. But the wind continued 
blowing in an icy gale from the west. 

The forest of yuccas came to an abrupt 
end as the moon was climbing from the 
second to the third rung of its silvery ladder. 
It was succeeded by a scattering growth of 
ball sage and greasewood, dimly seen from 
the car, with here and there a colony of 
cholla cactus. Farther ontheroad branched 
off toward the mountains, the sagebrush 
giving way to the larger mesquite, sumac, 
cat’s-claw and paloverde, interspersed with 
more frequent and more flourishing bunches 
of grama grass and fescue. 

A little later they seemed to pass into 
the shelter of the foothills, for the gale 
suddenly died off as if a door had been 
closed in its face. Yet the wind continued 
blowing behind them—Kesten could hear 
its shrill voice as it swept down the plain 
through the sagebrush, long after the car 
had found these quieter waters. 

A little later still they crossed a dry wash 
or arroyo and came to the mouth of what 
seemed to be a mountain cafion. This their 
road unhesitatingly entered. Such moon- 
light as there was at once faded out into 
densest blackness, that may have been in- 
tensified, but probably was not, a quarter 
of a mile farther when they passed between 
the clifflike walls of the cafion proper. 
After this even the stars, except for those 
immediately overhead, were shut out. But 
Kesten had kept track of their direction, 
and he was grateful for the darkness—even 
this shut-in darkness of the cafion. The 
rising moon had been throwing more light 
into his pit of concealment than was safe. 

As they climbed the cafion the difficul- 
ties of the road continued to render prog- 
ress slow. Most mountain cafions are at 
their worst near the mouth. For a while it 
was sand—the sand of the wash. Then it 
was bowlders, great and small. After a 
time, however, the cafion grew broader and 
the road smoother. Kesten was able to 
make out the towering tops of strange trees 
against the larger sky—now a sycamore, 
now a mountain laurel, now a white oak. 
Once when they closely approached the 
mountain he saw above him the heavy top 
and drooping branches of a Coulter pine. 

The road later became hard and level, 
swinging away from the mountain through 
what seemed to be a wooded flat. Later 
still their car slowed down, turned from the 
road into a shaded meadow, and after 
describing a short half circle over rougher 
ground came toa final stop under an ancient 
white oak. 

Kesten held his breath as the engine died 
down. The men in front might look into 
the tonneau at any moment, as men some- 
times do when leaving a car for the night. 
They would not see him—the darkness was 
even denser than when he stowed himself 
away on the desert. But they might find 
him with their hands. If they did find him 
he might be obliged to use his automatic. 
This he shrank from doing. 

He ran over in his mind what such an 
accident would involve. He no longer 
needed the men as guides—this was the end 
of the road. Undoubtedly Lade Lammeter 
and his confederates were hiding in this 
cafion. Undoubtedly also this place of 
refuge was at a distance from all towns and 
railroads. He could therefore cover Finlay 
and the thief he called Pete with his pistol, 
and then disable their car, so as to prevent 
escape back across the desert. That might 
answer, and probably would, if he could get 
word to Edwards. If he could not he would 
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have another problem to solve. But all 
that was in the future. 

The men did not examine the car, Kes- 
ten heard the snap of the switch as the 
lights were turned off, and the sound of the 
lateh as Finlay opened the right-hand door. 
Then he heard both men climb out to the 
ground. 

“A cold ride, that,’’ said Finlay. 

“Tt’s the heat makes it cold. Heat al- 
ways draws the cold like this. Anyhow, it 
always does on the desert.” 

They walked away at once, striking off 
diagonally up the flat. He heard their foot- 
steps distinctly, muffled as they were by 
the carpet of grass. After a little he con- 
sidered himself beyond danger and cau- 
tiously climbed into an easier position on 
the upholstered seat. There he sat motion- 
less and listened. 

He heard the retreating footsteps, for 
they were uppermost in his consciousness. 
But as he listened he became aware of other 
sounds, of minor ranch noises, very faint, 
and not following one another in ordered se- 
quence—the sound of barnyard animals in 


the distance, of a restless horse in his stall, - 


of a grunting pig, of a calf jangling its wean- 
yoke, and the sound of flowing water some- 
where. Then as Finlay and his driver ap- 
proached the house he heard the excited 
barking of a dog and the sound of its still 
more excited rush to meet them after it 
knew them for friends. 

And not only sounds. As he leaned back 
against the cushions he became conscious 
of scents and odors—of Finlay’s scent, his 
driver’s scent, other scents; of the odor of 
rubber, of gasoline fumes, of radiator water. 
Then it was a cultivated garden fragrance 
somewhere that he smelled, a redolence, an 
aroma, a baffling perfume, so slight as to be 
almost indistinguishable even to his nos- 
trils, and yet so delicately special that he 
called it by this name and by that. It was 
the fragrance of sweet alyssum that he 
smelled, of mignonette, of centaureas, of 
garden pinks, sweet peas, honeysuckles, 
and even the pale pungence of thyme and 
of flowering currant. It was as though he 
were suddenly surrounded by flowers; or 
rather by the elusive spirits of flowers, that 
would almost but not quite make them- 
selves plain. 

Kesten made note of it all—the jangle of 
subdued sounds, the tangle of even more 
subdued fragrances and scents. Later he 
might be called upon to identify this cafion 
oasis that he could not see—identify it by 
these same sounds and fragrances. If he 
could not get hold of Edwards to-night he 
would surely have to identify it thus. 

Then another thought occurred to him. 
If his trail became lost to Edwards, as 
seemed likely, how was he to make his way 
back to Bayard to report upon this cafion 
fastness? He had no water with him; nor 
had he food. He could only guess at the 
distance he would have to travel. He was 
not even sure he could find the road, though 
he knew about how it must lie. He might 
have to conceal himself in the brush on the 
mountainside and wait until Edwards found 
him. He wondered whether he could raid 
the garden for food for a few days. Prob- 
ably he could. There was a spring some- 
where; he knew he could find that. 

Or he might walk back to the foot of the 
cafion, and then round the end of the moun- 
tain to a point overlooking the desert and 
build a signal fire. That seemed the most 
practical procedure of any until he remem- 
bered that he had no matches. 

Still another idea occurred to him. The 
car he was in was a Cherise. Though not so 
familiar with the Cherise as with the Rotor, 
nevertheless he knew the car. What was 
to prevent his climbing over the back 
of the front seat and driving off? The car 
was already headed away from the house; 
his use of the headlights was not likely to 
attract notice. He thought he could escape 
behind his mufflers with little noise. The 
cafion would guide him back to the edge of 
the desert. Probably he would be able to 
retrace his route in its entirety. 

This plan likewise had its dangers. He 
would very likely miss Edwards. This 
danger was the more negligible because he 
was likely to miss Edwards anyhow. The 
loss of the car would be discovered in the 
morning. It might even be discovered very 
soon. He supposed there might be another 
car about the ranch. Probably there was 
one. The fact that Finlay’s driver had 
parked the Cherise in the open instead of 
driving to the garage with it indicated that 
the machine was not the one attached to 
the ranch. In that case there would be 
a pursuit. 
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The insect was only another thick-bodied 
grasshopper that had been awakened too 
suddenly, and Kesten at once recovered his 
composure, but when it fell clingingly across 
his compressed lips it startled him into 
speech. : , 

“Ugh!” he cried sputteringly, dashing 
it away with his hand. 

Had he remembered the locust of the 
earlier evening he would have seen its 
significance. Any prospector could have 
told him that a Tehachapi grasshopper 
does not jump like that at night unless it 
has been wakened by something. But he 
would not have heard the faint sound of 
Dad Bergen’s left hand as it swayed against 
a grass stem off in the darkness ahead, be- 
cause there was no such sound; nor would 
he have heard the light breathing of a 
second sentry at Bergen’s right, for he was 
holding his breath. Had he suspected the 
existence of either he would not have climbed 
into the driver’s seat, however carefully; 
nor after starting the engine would he have 
turned on the lights. 

Kesten did climb into the driver’s seat, 
and start the engine, and turn on the lights; 
whereupon that which follows began hap- 
pening. 

First, the light of the headlights dis- 
closed to Kesten the tense figure of Dad 
Bergen. Kesten did not know his name, 
but he saw him plainly; he was standing 
directly in front of the car at a distance of 
two yards, and in his hand he held an eight- 
inch revolver. 

“Stick ’em up!” cried Bergen. 

Kesten was at a disadvantage in one 
way; he was leaning forward with his right 
hand on the switch. In another way his 
position might have been worse, for he was 
leaning forward past the edge of the wheel 
and to the right of it, and was not blocked 
off by it. He also had the great advantage 
of darkness. The man ahead was standing 
full in the light. 

Kesten never was quite able to tell me 
what he did at this point. The engine was 
already running with the clutch out. He 
knew the car; some of his movements were 
automatic. Somehow—and in a space of 
time so incredibly short as to be instanta- 
neous—he pulled the gear shift into second, 
released the clutch, stepped on the accel- 
erator and shot the car forward in a great 
leap. At the same moment he thrust him- 
self away from the wheel and into the 
shelter of the dash. The leap forward of the 
car assisted him in dodging, but it threw 
his body so far out of balance that he lost 
control of the car. However, the man 
ahead was near and the acceleration great. 

Kesten was expecting a shot at the driv- 
er’s position behind the wheel. He was 
hoping to strike down his man before he 
could leap aboard. Or, if he did not strike 
him down, he was hoping to dash past him 
at such speed that Bergen would have to 
employ both hands. Meanwhile he would 
have snatched his own pistol from his 
pocket. 

The car shot forward, but it did not 
strike down the man in front; neither did 
Bergen fire at the driver’s position. In- 
stead he leaped aside and as the car brushed 
past him fired into its left front tire. 

Kesten saw the spurt of flame, heard the 
shot and the sharp output of escaping air, 
felt the swerve to the left. The car, as he 
knew, was done for. After that he gave up 
the idea of escaping to Edwards in the 
Cherise. He came to a stop ten or twelve 
yards farther on. 

Scrambling to his feet he now swung 
open the right-hand door, intending to 
make a dash for whatever shelter lay be- 
yond the flat. A strange mountain lay 
beyond. Dense thickets of brush lay be- 
yond. Yet he had his pistol, and the night 
was soot-black. He was outnumbered, but 
if Lammeter’s thieves tried to use the head- 
lights he could break them by his pistol 
fire, and if they did not their numbers 
would not help them any. 

But he had not counted on the presence 
of Bergen’s silent partner. As he stepped 
from the car, pistol in hand, bending low 
ready to make his dash, the second man 
was almost at his side. The man did not 
shoot—he merely made a cut at the dark- 
ness with the madrone staff he was carry- 
ing. The blow took Kesten above the 
temple. 

The next he knew he waslying in alighted 
close room, apparently in a ranch house, 
with hands bound and pockets emptied. 
Finlay and the driver he had called Pete 
were looking down upon him, while at one 
side he perceived the man he had tried 
to run down and a new man whom he had 
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not yet seen—the silent partner on 
madrone staff had wrought the havoe up, 
his head. a 


ESTEN felt himself led along a win’ 

ing and uneven path. The bande) 
over his eyes would have been unnecess¢: 
in the black darkness of utter night; ; 
knew from it and from the assurance w) 
which his guides conducted him that {; 
man ahead carried a lantern. But he woi| 
have known this from the smell of its smi. 
ing wick. He knew also that the paj- 
conducting him consisted of the four m, 
he had seen at the house. He could ¢. 
tinguish between them by their voices. ° 
these the thief known as Pete carried }: 
lantern, while two others walked imme. 
Meal behind him, with Finlay closing j; 


e. 

“So you thought you’d beat it out’ 
here, did you, Dad?” Finlay was sayi), 
“You thought you’d lay for us and beai; 
with Gridiron here. Found a spy in}: 
car and forgot the game. Shot up youro) 
tire. Afraid to try for the spy for f: 
you’d miss him. After what happened | 
of beat it too. Some things is hard to \- 
plain.” 

‘““What do you mean—what happened’ 
asked Bergen sullenly. 

“Who give you Lade’s gun?” 

“Oh, that! I swiped it, if you want) 
know.” 

“T saw Lade climb a guy’s neck onee] ; 
for looking at his gun.” 

“Not my neck, you didn’t.” 

The wrangling continued for a short ti? 
and then died down. Bergen seemed sul} 
and furtive, Finlay cold, and the other t) 
men nervous and frightened. 

Kesten had been told that he was) 
sleep in a log cabin up the cafion. Afte) 
little they reached this cabin. Finlay sti! 
guard over him at the door while Pete ¢| 
the othérs went inside to prepare the roc| 
Pete then came out and stood guard wl: 
Finlay went inside, | 

“You'll find everything you want \ 
here, except a light,” explained Pete at li, 
when Finlay gave the word. “TI left 2 
lamp on the mantel, but we’re taking > 
matches with us. Your eyes is bad. 1? 
farmer will wake you for breakfast.” 

“‘Lade will wake him,” said Finlay. 

He spoke softly, but Kesten felt + 
menace behind his level tones. 

“Dad Bergen here and his friend Gi} 
iron Smith will stand guard outside,” ¢- 
tinued Finlay, referring to them as if ¥) 
malice by their full names. 

“No, no!” cried Bergen. 

“‘ Aw, have a heart!’’ said the other. | 

“We'll talk it over. The cabin will bl 
you for a while. You couldn’t get far | 
foot:through the desert anyhow.” 

The room into which he was admit! 
smelled fresh and sweet—the musty of 
of the ranch house below was enti/ 
absent. His first impression of it was tt 
it had windows and that these had bi 
open in California fashion. His second > 
pression of the room was likewise affor 
by his sensitive nostrils. The room sme 
fresh and sweet, but associated with s 
fresh night air was the scent that he had - 
ticed in the restaurant two weeks bel? 
upon Finlay—the scent of the man he's 
seeking, the man who had stolen the bi 
pouch and the Bald Ash money, Lade Li - 
meter. | 

He could not be mistaken; this ro! 
had been used by Lammeter. It contai 
other suggestions of use—the odor) 
tobacco, the pungent smell of char! 
pine from the fireplace somewhere, of re | 
of roasted pine nuts that had gone into © 
fireplace with the cones that carried th 
But he was interested chiefly in this clev9 
Lammeter’s presence. 

Finlay conducted him to a table uw! 
which lay books and magazines. A, 

“I’m laying your glasses on the tab. 
said Finlay. ‘‘The bed is to your rit 
against the wall.” 4 

With that he removed the withes fi 
Kesten’s wrists and the bandage from 07 
his eyes. 

Kesten heard them go out, heard th 
bar the door, heard them close the shut 
over the windows and likewise bar th 
He did not attempt to break down an} 
these barriers even after they had g¢ 
He was no fool. Nothing short of a twe” 
inch pine log could have had any ef 
upon the great planks and oaken fast! 
ings of the cabin. Instead of trying to ' 
out he groped his way along the wall u® 
he found the bed. 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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He lay back upon the blanket-covered 
ine needles of the bed and reflected. The 
ight in the human sense was entirely still; 
inlay would have heard no slightest sound 
ither outside or in. Yet to Kesten’s keen 
ars it was beaded with sounds. He could 
till hear the minor sounds of the ranch, 
he wrangling voices of the four thieves, 
neir retreating footsteps, and a multitude 
f sounds from the mountainside above 
im—the browsing of a deer, the distant 
ooming bark of a fox, the faint drumming 
fa deer mouse as it laid its pulsating fore- 
aw against a resonant bit of deadwood 
»ymewhere. 

Another tiny sound was also present, 
weading the outside sounds like a rivulet. 
e had heard it from the beginning, but 
ad been deaf to it because of its familiar 
jaracter. What we do not look for we do 
ot see. He heard it suddenly as if it had 
ist begun. Men walking along the sea- 
ore sometimes suddenly hear the sound 

waves breaking upon the beach; or in a 
ty office they sometimes suddenly hear 
ie rumble of wheels upon the pavement. 
his sound that Kesten suddenly heard 
asmade by awatch. Not his own watch— 
nlay had taken his watch—another 
atch. It had been ticking all the while; 
jddenly it began ticking for him. 

The ticking consisted of rhythmical 
uches of shrillness that were so slightly 
ficed as to be almost inaudible. His own 
jitch ticked more coarsely, more hoarsely; 
‘was not in the least inaudible. This 
jw ticking was high, like the chirps of an 
isect. 

It was like the ticking of water dripping 
jon tense glass, but faster and lighter; or 
ke sand running out grain by grain upon 
eel, but slower and steadier. 

He listened to it idly, speculating as to 
i distance. It was too faint to be in the 
fmeroom. But if not in the same room, 
were? He had taken for granted that the 
Ir cabin into which he had been thrust 
tnsisted of the one room. This sound indi- 
«ted that there must be another. He 
fed to determine the direction of the 
sind. The slightness of the ticking made 
iimpossible for him to be sure. Mostly it 
#med to come from the right. 

When a man should be asleep but is not 
} mind sometimes becomes a shadow 
tnd, thinking imaginary thoughts that 
# not thoughts at all but that float about 
le thistledown wherever the wind blows 
2m. Kesten’s imagination became seized 
t this high-pitched, faint-voiced ticking 
tat seemed to come from the right. After 
avhile he decided, as people will, that he 
yuld know more about this mystery. He 
whed to know if there was another room 
ithe house, and if there was who was in it. 
le presence of a high-voiced watch im- 
ped the presence of an owner. Rising 
atly he began groping along the wall for a 
s:ond door. 

The bed had been built lengthwise against 
‘> wall with its head toward the valley. 
le sound had seemed to come from be- 
hid and at the right. He therefore started 
0; from the head rather than the foot of 
i: bed and toward the valley end of the 
‘im rather than the mountain end. After 
ittle he came to an opening in the wall. 
lis proved to be a window opening; he 
«| his fingers along the jamb and sill, and 
in felt along the inner surface of the 
nk shutter that sealed it. Then he con- 
‘iued working his way along the logs be- 
yid the window until he reached a corner 
the room. 

Che wall beyond the corner proved like- 
ve to be of stripped pine logs. He crept 
(tly along it past what he recognized to 
the tanned skin of a rattlesnake, broad 
ul thin and of velvety softness, past a 
jup of kettles with the smell of smoke on 
4m, and then farther, past a flannel- 
“ered half-gallon canteen, the usefulness 
Awhich was obvious in this region, until 
\came to the fireplace. 

\t the fireplace he made two discoveries 
\ associated with the sound of the tick- 
n. As he approached it he smelled the 
“ir of kerosene, and after a moment found 
source in an oily brass lamp on the 
atel. The lamp was the one referred to 
the thief called Pete. It was of course 
‘less without matches. A moment later 
stepped upon what seemed to be a strip 
farpet, but fire-eaten and charred. Upon 
oping to examine it he found that it was 
y consumed canvas sack—proba- 
the stolen bank pouch. Its presence in 

place suggested that the money had 
divided. 
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Beyond the fireplace he found another 
log wall; but instead of being hung with 
wall ornaments he found here a portion of 
a man’s wardrobe. He did not have to 
speculate as to the owner of these gar- 
ments—he recognized them at once as Lade 
Lammeter’s. The room was perhaps Lam- 
meter’s own room. Certainly he had been 
living in it; certainly his clothing still hung 
upon its walls, 

But if it were Lammeter’s room Lam- 
meter was not using it to-night. What 
room was he using? Had he remained 
asleep in the ranch house during the flare 
of attempted escape? He wondered. 

Beyond the clothing he found'that which 
he had set out to look for, the second door, 
the entrance to the mysterious room in 
which the phantom watch was ticking. The 
door was not like the plank one which had 
been closed upon him by Finlay, but 
seemed to be a fragile house door, such as 
people lock to keep out burglars. He felt 
along its thin panels, found the knob, 
softly turned it. When it proved to be 
locked he speculated as to whether he 
should break it down. He thought he could 
burst through the thin panels with his 
shoulder if he but knew what lay beyond. 

He now paused to listen again for the 
mysterious ticking. He decided that he 
could hear it more plainly than at any pre- 
vious time. Was it behind the door? 
Should he force an entrance? After laying 
his ear against the panel he decided that he 
might as well do so. He had heard four 
voices from down the cafion—Finlay had 
left no sentinels. 

But a doubt occurred to him at this 
point. Though all four men had returned 
to the ranch house below, nevertheless 
someone else might have been left inside in 
this inner room. He would undoubtedly be 
armed. If inside it might be inadvisable to 
break down his door. 

Kesten allowed his fingers to investigate 
the surface of the door further while he 
considered. Now he thought he would 
break it down, now he thought he would 
not. He felt along its panels as high as he 
could reach, and then stooping he felt 
along its flimsy lower panels, and along the 
side edge back to the knob. 

It was at this point that he made a 
further discovery. The bolt was shot, but 
the key was in the keyhole, and on his side 
of the door. 

He did not instantly turn the key, but 
paused to reflect upon the changed situa- 
tion. Whoever locked the door had locked 
it from his side. If anyone were in the 
room behind he was locked in, just as he 
himself had been locked inside his larger 
room. In that case, assuming that the 
room had an occupant, he and the other 
man were swimming in the same river. He 
might knock on the door and inquire, in- 
stead of opening it surreptitiously. The 
longer he reflected the better he thought of 
this plan. 

Stepping to one side he rapped sharply 
upon one of the thin panels. Then he lis- 
tened for the sound of a movement. When 
there was no response he repeated his rap- 
ping, this time more forcibly and at length. 
Again the summons met with no response. 
He could have heard it if a man sleeping 
had but turned in his bed. There was no 
movement of any kind. The only sound to 
come from the room beyond the door was 
the sound of the phantom ticking of the 
watch. 

When he saw that the room was unoccu- 
pied—and he now thought that it must 
be—he turned the key, eased the knob until 
the bolt was retracted, and flung open the 
door, at the same time springing aside out 
of range. Then when nothing happened he 
cautiously felt his way into the strange 
room. 

His first impression of the room was that 
it needed ventilation. His second impres- 
sion was more startling. The room was 
crowded with the usual faint and complex 
scents that Lippett would not have de- 
tected, including the scent as of orange 
rind associated with Lade Lammeter; but 
added upon these lighter scents, subduing 
them, dominating them, was one scent 
that was neither too faint nor too complex 
for any man, nor for any animal either, to 
catch and know. As he entered the room 
he smelled the faint but unmistakable odor 
of blood. 

Kesten stood inside the door for a mo- 
ment, undetermined whether to advance or 
retreat. The sound of a watch ticking, and 
the smell of blood! Either the room was 
occupied or it was not. It was occupied— 
occupied by the phantom watch. He could 
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hear its ticking now very plainly. Occupied 
by the smell of blood. Occupied by the 
owner of the watch, as like as not. Whose 
blood, if not his? He could hear no sound 
of breathing. The man must bedead. Mur- 
dered? By these thieves? He did not see 
how else. Someone like himself who had 
stumbled upon their lair or perhaps even 
sought it out? 

_He did not know. Not unlikely. If so, 
his turn might come next, Finlay knew who 
he was. Thieves who would kill one spy 
would kill two. 

Had it not been for the insistent ticking 
of the watch he might have turned back to 
wait for daylight. If its owner were dead 
he needed no help from the living. But the 
watch was not dead. The watch needed 
help from the living. It was calling to the 
living, calling to him, calling for help. Un- 
less its life were renewed by the living it 
would die. The fancy seized him firmly 
that he must find the watch before leaving 
the room. 

But his courage was not equal to the 
strain of tracing it back into the darkness. 
He started to grope his way along the wall 
toward the sound of the shrill ticking, but 
before going five steps the scent of blood 
drowned out the voice of the watch and he 
was obliged to stop. His breath was com- 
ing in short, shallow gasps. His pulse was 
racing like a runaway engine. He felt sud- 
denly gray and sick. The next moment he 
began a precipitate retreat to the door. 
His nerve had broken. The watch con- 
tinued its ticking, but the panic at his heart 
forced him to retreat into the outer room, 
close the door sharply, and then, as if to 
shut out its shrill voice with more finality, 
turn the key in the lock. 

The watch would have to take its chance 
with its owner. If he was lying there dead 
in his blood it would have to tick away its 
life likewise. 

Some time later, but how much later he 
could not have told, Kesten heard a sound 
outside as of the removal of bars. The 
sound was a terrifying one, but by now his 
benumbing fear was beyond any new ter- 
ror. Whether Lade Lammeter was come, 
or his lieutenant, the menace was instant 
and grave. Kesten heard the sound with 
apathy. He wondered if it were near morn- 
ing, and, if the murderous five had re- 
turned to finish their work, how they 
would attack. From within he could still 
distinguish the shrill voice of the watch. 
The ticking of the watch! He had no 
watch to keep on ticking after they turned 
the key on him. The smell of blood—of his 
blood! He wondered as to the scent of his 
blood. Was its odor acrid, like that other 
odor? Perhaps he would retain conscious- 
ness long enough to learn. 

He heard the lifting away of the log that 
had been propped against the door and the 
removing of the bars from their seats. 
Then he heard a call. 

‘Hello in there!’ cried someone. 

When he did not answer the call was 
repeated. 

“Open the door, in there!” 

He remembered then that the door had 
an inside fastening, and that he had shot it 
after the departure of Finlay and Pete. It 
was a flimsy fastening, but it was an added 
obstacle. 

“Break in the door!’’ cried the speaker. 
“Use the log!” 

Kesten heard them ranging themselves 
on either side of the log that had just been 
removed. 

“We need another man on this side,’ 
said one, 

“Get your arms under it,”’ said another, 

“Everybody together!” cried a third. 

He noted dully that the men speaking 
were new men, and not the four thieves 
who had conducted him up the ecafion. He 
wondered what had happened to the others. 
Probably they were asleep. However that 
was, these new men seemed fresh and in- 
terested. He heard their grunts as they 
lifted the log. He heard them start for- 
ward with it, everybody together. He 
heard the tangled sound of their footsteps 
as they increased their speed. 

The log, a twelve-inch pine butt, struck 
the door end on. Its first blow splintered 
the planks, heavy as they were; but three 
more ramming blows were needed to com- 
plete their demolition. As the shattered 
timbers burst inward Kesten noticed the 
gleam of a lantern through the rift. 

“Tet’s go!”’ cried the first voice. 

Then he heard another voice, that seemed 
vaguely familiar, from a rod or two down 
the cafion. 

“Find him?” asked the new man. 
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“He don’t answer. We’re smashing in 
the door.” 

“That’s right. Smash her in!’ 

Kesten had wondered. where he had 
heard the speaker. When the man spoke 
again he recognized him. Yet he did not 
instantly associate his presence with his 
own. It required some seconds for him to 
realize that this was his own man Edwards, 
and that these other men were the con- 
cealed deputies with rifles whose gasoline 
smoke he had smelled under the juniper 
dune. Then suddenly he saw. 

“Wow!” hecriedinarticulately. “Hey!” 

“Who’s there?” called Edwards. “Hello 
in there, you, Kesten!’’ 

“Hello! Hello!” 

“T’m coming! Edwards!’ 

“Did you bag them?” asked Kesten, 
after Edwards had crawled through and 
grasped his hand. 

“Not yet. Not the big one. We bagged 
four of them, but Lade Lammeter got 
away. You didn’t see him, did you, 
Kesten?” 

“Not me,” said Kesten. ‘‘But he can’t 
have had much of a start. His clothes are 
here. How did you find the place?” 

“By following you, according to ar- 
rangement.” 

“Tn all that wind?” 

“T know what you mean. The wind did 
blow most of your markers over into Ne- 
vada, but at the places where we were 
doubtful it didn’t. Stuck them up on cac- 
tus spines instead. All but toward the last. 
We did get lost down below. Then we 
heard that shot. A cafion makes a good 
megaphone. When we heard that we knew 
where we were.” 

“Did you find the money?” 

‘All but Lammeter’s share.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“When we heard the shot we drove into 
the cafion to where it narrows, and rolled 
bowlders into the road. They waited for a 
while or we wouldn’t have had time. They 
came down in the Cherise, money and all. 
We'll find Lade Lammeter too, money and 
all. First we’ll find his room. Maybe he hid 
the money. 

“This is his room.” 

‘“What’s behind that door?” 

The question reminded Kesten of the 
dark room from which he had been driven. 
The shrill-voiced watch was behind that 
door. The acrid scent of blood was be- 
hind it. 

‘Listen!’ he said. 

He could still hear the high-pitched tick- 
ing. The coming of Edwards with his lan- 
tern had reduced it to a whisper, but it still 
persisted. 

“Do you hear it?” 

“Not a sound.” 

“The door leads into another room,’ 
said Kesten. 

“There’s a watch ticking in it some- 
where. I’vebeen hearing it for hours. I was 
going to look for it, but when I opened the 
door I smelled blood, and I didn’t dare try 
to find it in the darkness. They didn’t 
leave me any matches.” 

“We'll look into this watch stuff and this 
smell of blood.’ 

But Kesten had suddenly become shy 
and embarrassed; or perhaps he was still 
under the shadow of the earlier fear. 

“The watch is on my nerves,” he said. 

It was Edwards who made the announce- 
ment from the depths of the inner room, 
with Kesten standing against the wall 
hardly five paces inside the door. 

““We’ve got him, boy! This dead man 
here is the big noise. Must have had a 
scrap among themselves and one of them 
croaked him.” 

“Who is it?” asked Kesten faintly. 

He already knew who it was. The ring of 
triumph in the other’s voice would have 
told him, even had his words not done so. 
Yet he felt obliged to ask. 

““Lade Lammeter. Struck from behind.” 

“That’s why Bergen wanted to get away 
so badly, and that’s why Finlay guarded 
him so.” 

“What about Bergen?” 

““He’s the one who killed him.” 


Kesten, from whom I had much of this 
story, said that the shrill-voiced watch 
that had called to him from the darkness 
was not Lammeter’s, but a watch that 
Lammeter had stolen. He told me also 
that its owner had been found. He himself 
now carries a watch with a voice almost as 
high. It, however, was a gift from the Bald 
Ash Mining Company. Upon its case is 
engraved the figure of a bloodhound in 
full ery. 
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, pained surprise. He looked up at the 
oman, “Ain’t she growed?” 

“They mos’ usuamly does,” came the 
aswer. “Li’l’ Clematis takes after her 
a thataway—thank goodness!” 

The situation was very embarrassing. 
.sper was eager to end the scene. He 
)dded toward the open doorway. 

“Ts you busy?” 

“Ain’t never busy on my afternoon off. 
in’t got nothin’ to do on’y the fambly 
ushin’. What you want?” 

“J wants to make talk with you on a 
quwinely ’pawtant matter.” 

“Bout that money you owes me?” 

“Which money?” innocently. 

“My weekly alimony. Also fo’ li’l’ 
(ematis an’ ——” : 

Jasper extended a restraining hand. 

“Now lis’en at what I is got to say, 
(ematis. I is a ma’ied man ——” 

“That ain’t no new spe’ience fo’ you, 
Jsper Scrubb.” 

“A ma’ied man, an’ I is got feenancial 
‘onsibilities an’ 2 

Clematis struck an attitude of injured 
nde. There was more than a hint of anger 
rlected in her very positive face. 

‘Feenancial ’sponsibilities!”’ she scoffed. 
“fuh! What you reckon I is got? Now 
yi lis’en at me, Jasper Scrubb, an’ you 
ai better lis’en tho’ough, ’cause I ain’t 
z no min’ to repeat myse’f over an’ over 
auin,”” 

she bent her body slightly at the waist 
a 1 transfixed him with a glare of exceeding 
» efulness. 

‘Five yeahs ago you went an’ ‘ma’ied 
1 an’ one yeah later li’l’ Clematis been 
bm. Then we had a few qua’ls an’ ——”’ 

lasper became sadly reminiscent. 

We didn’t have no qua’ls, Clematis. 
Yu had ’em, an’ you beat me up sumthin’ 
ind’lous.”” 

“Be that which way it might,” she re- 
ited, “ifn a man cain’t fend hisse’f 
xin’ his wife, then he dese’ves to be beat 
1 Anyway, you got yo’ divohce fum me 
ithe groun’s of croolty.” 

‘You is all twisted,” responded Jasper 
ely. “You is the one sued me fo’ 
liohce on them groun’s. But it didn’t 
ol that jedge none. He looked at you 
1 he looked at me. He knowed!”’ 

He give me alimony,” said Clematis 
mudly. “‘Five dollars a week.” 

asper grimaced. 

‘Talkin’ ’bout onpleasant things is the 
odes’ thing you is of. I s’pose nex’ you 
swine be rubbin’ it in that he give me the 


wtidy of l’l’ Clematis an’ ever sence 
ta I is had to pay you two dollars a week 
dake care of her. I s’pose that, huh?” 


ton ain’t been payin’ it, Jasper. Tha’s 
¢ 


come all the trouble to staht.”’ 
\Humph!” The words brought to 
er realization of the fact that his 
1sion to the home of his former wife had 
_efinite object. “That brings on mo’ 
a" tf 


Says which?” 

_You is got to quit yo’ job up to the 
-ilers’ house.” 

lematis’ eyes narrowed. 

Who is you, cullud man, you should be 
in’ me what I is got to do?” 

isper realized his tactical blunder. He 
ezed violently. 

[ ain’t tellin’ you what you is must got 
lo,” he explained meticulously. “TI is 
Sa’ you what you ought to got to do.” 

(Tha’s diff’ent. Now splain ali’. You 
Mys was a champeen splainer. 

(r. Serubb cleared his throat. 

[t’s soht of thisaway,” said he. “When 
tt up with Margerine I soht of tol’ her 
; she was the fust woman I ever did 
\. I done it soht of easy an’ nachel, like 

‘an does them things an’ never did 
’ how much trouble I was gittin’ into. 
h come right back at me an’ wan’ed to 
nw was I tellin’ her the truth, an’ I 
re that I was, an’ she kept on ’sistin’ 
oven it so much that fin’ly I was in over 
Maid. I had tol’ her so much lies "bout 
»| I never knowed they was sech a thing 
;, Woman on earth ontil I met her that 

iI’d of mentioned that I’d once been 
ed an’ had a baby she would of busted 
Pour ’gagement quick.” 

© paused and waited for the helpful 
ment. Clematis’ sole contribution was 
ter abstract. “You always wasa pow ful 
© liar, Jasper.” 

per plead guilty in rather cheerless 
on, 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“T sho’ lied one time too many right 
there. But I never thought I was gwine 
git caught—you wukkin’ down in Mon’- 
gom’ry an’ havin’ a job which was plumb 
stiddy. Then bango! You ups an’ comes 
to Bummin’ham an’ takes that cookin’ 
job out to the Kohlers,” 

Clematis shrugged. 

“I knowed you, Jasper, an’ I been 
keepin’ in touch. I knowed you was ma’ied 
an’ wukkin’ fo’ Mr. Kohler, An’ I sho’ly 
knowed that the five dollars a week alimony 
an’ the two dollars mo’ you was payin’ me 
fo’ takin’ care of the chile which the co’ts 
done give you the custiddy of was comin’ 
mo’ infrequenter than usual. An’ I soht 
of thunk that mebby my bein’ right heah 
on the job would keep you fum fo’gittin’.” 

“That was a swell think you thunk, 
Clematis,” he answered lugubriously. 

“T reckon I ain’t such a wuss thinker. 
An’ when I got heah I picked up a ’quaint- 
ance with the cook what was wukkin’ to 
the Kohlers an’ tha’s how come I to know 
when she was gwine quit. An’ after all that 
trouble I ain’t gwine give up the job. They 
is pow’ful fine white folks to wuk fo’.” 

“T ain’t studyin’ ’bout is they fine white 
folks to wuk fo’, Clematis. What wo’ies 
me is the cullud folks which is wukkin’ fo’ 
7em.”’ 

“Well, I ain’t caused you no trouble yet, 


is I?” 


“Huh! Not no mo’n what the good 
Lawd caused the ’Gypcheens when he let 
the Red Sea git ’em all damp.” 

““How come that?” 

“Does you reckon Margerine is a fool?” 

“T ain’t knowed her ve’y long.” 

“Well, she ain’t. N’r neither blind. An’ 
she is been gittin’ s’piciouser an’ s’piciouser 
ever sence you got there an’ I an’ you is 
been havin’ li’l’ private talks. An’ fin’ly 
to-day she went out an’ put a cap on the 
climax when she seen me slip you them six 
dollars. Y’see, Clematis—it’s thisaway: 
With yo’ alimony an’ what I pays you fo’ 
takin’ care of the baby thutty dollars is cut 
fum my sal’ry ev’y month, and so’s Mar- 
gerine woul’n’t never know I thought of 
the scheme of tellin’ her that I was gittin’ 
sevumty dollars a month ’stid of the hun- 
d’ed dollars'which I is rilly gittin’. To-day 
she knowed I on’y was jue to have two 
dollars in my pocket an’ she seen me give 
you six. She di’n’t know where that other 
fo’ come fum, which was almost as wuss 
as seein’ me give it to another woman when 
I ain’t on’y been ma’ied to her fo’ a few 
months. Things like that soht of don’ look 
right.” 

‘Clematis concurred. And then: “But 
yo’ dimestic qua’ls is yo’ own, Jasper. 
I ain’t studyin’ bouten them.” 

“You ain’t want to bust up this ma’iage 
like you busted up our own, is you?” 

“Humph! Reckon it would be soht of 
hahd on you to have to pay. two alimonies, 
woul’n’t it?” 

“That ain’t it,” he pleaded miserably. 
‘Fac’ is, Clematis, I really loves this wife 
Lis got now.” . 

“Oh, you does, does you? Well, I is 
tellin’ you this, Mistuh Jasper Scrubb: 
Mebbe she is yo’ wife now, but I is the 
mother of yo’ chile an’ I is jue me from you 
seven dollars a week which I inten’s to git. 
An’ if’n it ain’t fo’thcomin’ prompt an’ 
reg’lar, then I is gwine know the reason 
how come. If’n you pays it I ain’t gwine 
make no trouble, but if’n you don’t—well, 
knowin’ Margerine like’n to what I does 
an’ ’bout yo’ lies to her "bout she is the fust 
woman you ever loved all I is sayin’, 
Mistuh Scrubb, is that yo’d better git that 
money reg’lar an’ prompt—an’ complete!” 

“*Ain’t you got no heart?”’ 


“No,” snapped Clematis coldly. “I is 
got a pocketbook.” 
Jasper started for the door. He knew 


Clematis of old and realized when to let 
well enough alone. He was worried and 
nervous, but not half so worried and ner- 
vous as he would have been had he known 
that for the past fifteen minutes Mrs. 
Margerine Scrubb had been standing in 
the alley which bounded Clematis’ home 
on the north; standing in the alley with 
her back to the street and her ears strained 
for any chance word that might be thrown 
her way. Thus far Margerine had heard 
nothing. But now her patience was re- 
warded in full measure. 

Clematis posed on the porch as Jasper 
started for the gate. On the sidewalk their 
mutual child was playing earnestly with 


a choo-choo train fashioned of shoe boxes 
held together by bits of string. Not notic- 
ing the little girl, Jasper started up the 
street. Clematis’ voice cut harshly through 
the clear spring air, carrying not only to 
the ears of Jasper but also to the eaves- 
dropping ones of the wife in the alley. 

“Ain’t you gwine to make talk with her 
at all?” 

Jasper turned. 

“Says which?” 

“Ain’t you even gwine speak to yo’ own 
chile?” ; 

Jasper placed an embarrassed hand on 
the head of little Clematis. 

“Hello, Clematis.” 

The child giggled delightedly. Jasper 
produced a nickel, which he pressed into her 
palm. He rounded off the conversation 
relievedly. 

““G’-by, Clematis.” 

From the porch came the mother’s voice. 

“Say ‘Good-by, daddy.’” 

Obediently came the echo, “By-by, 
daddy.” 

Jasper vamped! He reached the corner 
before anything else happened. But what 
happened then gave him cause for pro- 
found thought and more than a little ap- 
prehension. A very large and exceedingly 
dusky gentleman with a bullet head and 
enormous, muscular, apelike arms detached 
himself from the shadow of a large oak 
tree near the spot where Jasper had parked 
his car. 

“Cullud man!” 

Jasper halted. 

sé Huh? ” 

“T wants a word with you.” 

Jasper took in the forbidding aspect of 
the other and refused to give unanimity to 
the desire. 


Wenz: 

“Uh-huh, you. Is you been to see 
Clematis?” 

“‘Reckon so.’’ 


“T reckons so also. Now I is tellin’ you, 
shrimp, that I woul’n’t go hangin’ roun’ 
Clematis any mo’n you hafter if’n I was 
you—or even less’n that.” 

Jasper bobbed his head in agreement. 

“Yassuh—yassuh, you sho’ly is tootin’ 
now! You sho’ly is doin’ that ve’y same 
thing!” 

The large black man balled his hamlike 
fists significantly. 

“Remember, I is wa’ned you.” 

“You sho’ly has—yassuh, you is sut- 
tin’ly done that.” And then the dawning 
of a thought came to Jasper. He fired a 
question. ‘You is pusson’ly int’rusted in 
Clematis?” 

The stranger answered with dignity. 

“T is—cumsid’rable.”’ 

Jasper leaped into the car and shot down 
the street. The big man strolled slowly 
and thoughtfully toward the house where 
Clematis and her offspring resided. And 
at the same time a teary, miserable Marger- 
ine Scrubb reached the upper end of the 
alley in which she had been standing and 
strolled aimlessly in the general direction 
of Norwood while giving herself over to a 
siege of bitter thought. She had trailed 
Jasper hoping against hope that she would 
uncover some circumstance which might 
extenuate his strange actions in connection 
with Clematis Creech. Instead of doing 
that she had stumbled upon evidence 
doubly damning and she faced a future 
inordinately gloomy. 

Margerine loved her husband. She 
couldn’t help that any more than she could 
help loving her new royal-purple coat 
suit or her newest jazz record. The fact 
that he was a philanderer and had allowed 
a spectral past to become a menacing 
present did not lessen her passion for him, 
however much it may have seasoned that 
passion with deep and righteous anger. 
For Margerine was angry as only young 
and pure and betrayed love can be angry. 
Blessed with the liberal biceps of Clematis, 
she would have returned home and laid in 
wait for the rather dimiriutive Jasper. She 
even considered it seriously for a few 
moments and decided that such a course 
would constitute a tactical blunder. A 
wife, she realized, must never clash phys- 
ically with her husband unless assured that 
she will be returned victor. 

“‘Ain’t gwine beat him up,” she decided. 
“’Tain’t ladylike—an’ besides I ain’t big 
enough.” 

She felt, however, that she could not sit 
back idly and let the disgraceful affair run 
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its course. By some stretch of the imagina- 
tion she fancied that she might have over- 
looked the affair with Clematis. Clematis 
was large and violent and time would have 
righted matters there. Buta child! Mar- 
gerine felt herself blushing for her adored 
and wicked husband. And since she had 
to do something, confide in someone, her 
thoughts turned inevitably toward Evans 
Chew, colored attorney at law par excel- 
lence and by virtue of family her second 
cousin. 

Lawyer Chew was the haven of refuge 
for the colored brethren and sistern of 
Birmingham who had or expected troubles. 
He knew his law, and what was more to 
the point he knew folks. He was the 
world’s champion adjuster, and if in ad- 
justing he managed to find a few extra 
dollars floating in the river of content 
which he created he was not to be begrudged 
the reward. 

She reached the Penny Prudential Bank 
Building and left the elevator at the 
seventh floor. The very-high-yaller stenog- 
rapher admitted her without question to 
the inner sanctum. Lawyer Chew looked 
up in surprise at the unannounced entrance. 
Then he rose. 

““Margerine!’’ 

Something akin to asobwas torn from her. 

“Oh, Cousin Evans, Ise so mis’able!”’ 

“Mis’able?”’ 

He stood before her, a Colossus of com- 
fort; a magnificent light-brown being of 
immaculate tailoring, unassailable dignity, 
horn-rimmed spectacles and incomparable 
poise. She burst into tears and he gathered 
her to his bosom. 

“There, there, Margarine! If’n they’s 
one man in this heah known and civilized 
world which can dissolve you from the 
trouble you is in that man is yo’ Cousin 
Evans Chew. Tell it to me, Margarine— 
tell me all ’bout it.” 

Margerine told him. She told him fully, 
graphically and tearfully. And as she 
talked she discovered that recountal of 
Jasper’s perfidy caused her rancor against 
that liveried individual to grow alarmingly. 
There wasn’t a doubt of it—Jasper had 
treated her scurvily. ’Twa’n’t no way fo’ 
no husban’ to ac’—tha’s what. She sho’ 
was gwine git even with him if ’n it took all 
her life an’ his las’ dollar. 

Lawyer Chew listened attentively and 
comforted in general terms. He promised 
to see that matters were properly adjusted 
and that tranquillity would once more visit 
the little room in the basement of Ethan 
Kohler’s home. 

““An’ case’n he jes nachelly ain’t no 
good ——”’ 

“What then, Cousin Evans?” 

Evans Chew drummed on the mahogany- 
finish desk. 

“The laws an’ stachutes of this gran’, 
noble an’ sov’eign state of Alabama as 
made an’ previded says an’ maintains that 
when a man an’ woman is ma’ied an’ said 
man as heinbefo’ mentioned is mixed up an’ 
entangled with a tershum quid they is a 
way of undoing that error which the law 
has made in uniting them in the holy bonds 
of wedlock an’ matrimony, an’ fe 

“D’vohce, you means, Cousin Evans— 
d’vohce?”’ 


““Tha’s which.” 
““Q-o-0-oh!”’ she wailed. ‘Not never 
that! I woul’n’t d’vohce Jasper if’n he 


was the father of ev’y cullud chile in Bum- 
min’ham!”’ 

Five minutes later Margerine left Evans 
Chew’s office. The elevator rose to the 
seventh floor. The door of the cage opened. 

“‘Comin’ out,”’ droned the elevator boy, 
but Margerine did not hear. The passenger 
collided sharply with her and they dropped 
back and stared into each other’s eyes. 

“Jasper!” 

““Margerine!”’ 

“Where you is goin’?”’ 

“Where you is been?” 

Suddenly she remembered. Her head 
went back proudly. She swept past him. 

“T ain’t got no time to waste with sech 
trash as you, Mistuh Scrubb.” 

The elevator dropped. So did Jasper’s 
lower jaw. He was as happy as a California 
orange grove in a killing frost. And it 
never occurred to him that Margerine had 
been to visit Lawyer Chew, and even if he 
had thought of it the chances are that the 
possibility of his having been mixed up in 
her visit would never have occurred to him. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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A Priceless Asset of American 
Business Abroad 


The very name stands for the highest form of Ameri- 


Remington Typewriters are one American product 
which has generated nothing but good will in the Old 
World. 


For forty-six years, they have literally been America’s 
business ambassador abroad. 


This is more than a mere felicitous phrase. It is a 
statement of fact, because modern office methods, 
the world over, actually had their birth in the birth of 
the first Remington Typewriter in 1874. 


The Remington Typewriter was the creator of the 
very idea of clerical time-saving; and the entire office 
appliance industry, as it exists today, is the offspring 
of that idea. 


We are recording these facts, anew, at the close of 
the most wonderful year in the history of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter business, because it behooves American 
business men to know their strength, abroad, as well as 
at home. 


Remington Typewriters and their world-wide repute, 
are a distinct asset to American business, both in its 
national and its international relations. 


can inventiveness and manufacturing integrity. 


Frankly, we have another very definite motive in 
striving to show you where Remington Typewriters 
stand in the world today. 


We are speaking, over your shoulders, to our own 
zealous army of salespeople, seeking to spur them on to 
still greater pride in their product. 


We wish to win from you for them if we can, a kindly 
hearing when they come to tell the stirring story of 
what Remington Typewriters have contributed to the 
world’s progress. 


It 1s a time, it seems to us, when we should make 
the most of all that is sound and valuable in American 
business life—one great American institution helping 
another, and business men working together to win 
preference and precedence for American products. 


With that end in view, we invite you to study the 
records of Remington Typewriter development and 
give thoughtful consideration, too, to the merits of the 
product itself. 
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Over 2,000,000 American Women 


Owe Careers to Remington 


In 1874 women were practically un- 
known in business. 


It was the Remington Company which 
in that year opened the way to business 
success for millions of women. 


The late Elbert Hubbard used to say: 


“The world was discovered in 1492 
by Columbus. Man was discovered in 
1776 by Jefferson. Woman was dis- 
covered in 1874 by Remington.” 


Because Remington built the first 
typewriter and employed the first woman 
typist to operate it. 


Paying Positions Furnished 


75,000 Typists Each Year 


Since the first typist was trained by 
the Remington Company over two mil- 
lion American women have been started 
on profitable business careers. i 


Each and every one of them owes her 
Success directly to Remington. 


Today the Remington Company— 
through its long chain of employment 
bureaus—supplies American business 
with 75,000 typists annually. 


Outside the United States, probably 
an equal number of Remington-schooled 
operators each year secure employment 
through the Remington bureaus. 


[Typewriters 


Remington Started Business 
Training Schools of the World 


It is an actual fact that Remington 
started the business educational system 
of nearly every country on earth. 


To Remington training and Reming- 
ton prestige, many of the highest salaried 
women in America owe their business 
introduction. 


Nearly all began as typists. The quick- 
ness of brain and finger, the accuracy, 
the knowledge which later brought big 
returns, they learned on Remington 
Typewriters. 


Business Always Seeking 
Accurate Women Typists 


There are today, more good paying 
opportunities for women in business than 
ever before in history. Thank Remington 
for these opportunities. 


Business men say there are never 
enough of the type of women that business 
needs. 


Accurate, intelligent, well-educated 
typists are always in demand. 


Filling that demand is part of the 
service which Remington renders Ameri- 
can business—and American women. 


No.1i 

Key-set 
Tabulating 
Remington 


If you are qualified, the Remington 
Company will help you as it helps 
75,000 every year—to find the kind of 
position you want. 


Remington Employment Offices 
in More Than 100 Cities 


Go to any one of these 100 Remington 
Employment Bureaus, and learn how to 
get started in business. 


You will find there, valuable advice 
and helpfulness. 


Remember, Remington is filling the 
typist needs of business to the extent 
of 75,000 women annually. 


And still the demand is not satisfied. 


Naturally, the business man who 
knows the Remington, and knows what 
it saves in correspondence and clerical 
costs, prefers these Remington typists. 


Experience has shown him that 
accurate operators do faster work, at 
less expense, on their Self-Starting 
Remingtons. 


The Remington branch in your city 
will give excellent advice, both on type- 
writers, and on business opportunities. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Co. 


Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
He reached the ground-glass door bear- 
ing in gold letters the inscription: 


LAWYER EVANS CHEW 
ATTORNEY & COUNSELOR AT LAW 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
AccouNTs CHEERFULLY HANDLED 


ENTRANCE 
CoME IN 


The stenographer announced that Law- 
yer Chew was busy and forced the impa- 
tient visitor to wait fifteen minutes. Then 
she ushered him in. At first the attorney 
and counselor failed to notice Jasper. He 
was apparently absorbed in a musty 
treatise on negotiable instruments. Finally 
helooked up and started with well-simulated 
surprise: 

“ Jasper Scrubb!” 

‘“Yassuh, Lawyer Chew. Ise he.” 

“So you is—so you is. Have a seat. 
You—er—a wishes to see me?”’ 

“Uh-huh. I does that, Lawyer Chew. I 
sho’ly does. Tha’s why I come heah.” 

“Well?” 

“ Answer me one question fast off, Law- 
yer Chew. If’n I comes to you prefes- 
sionally an’ tells you some secrits which 
concerns my domestic affairs between 
Margerine an’ myself, and pays you a fee 
accordin’—ain’t you boun’ not to tell no- 
body what I tells you, even Margerine?” 

Chew nodded. 

“You has stated the ethics of the situa- 
tion tersely an’ correc’ly, Jasper. When I 
accep’s a fee fum you you becomes my 
client an’ that which transposes between 
you an’ I is as sacred as the innermos’ 
workin’s of a lodge. Same bein’ as modu- 
lated an’ previded in Section 2978 of the 
stachutory code an’ laws of the state of 
Alabama.” 

Jasper rubbed his hands together and 
broke into a smile. 

“‘Tha’s puffec’ly swell. Now 

“That condition an’ status,’”’ hinted the 
attorney, ‘“‘is established when I has ac- 
cepted a retainer fum you.” 

““How much?” faltered Jasper. 

‘“‘How much is you got?” 

“Ten bits. But’—quickly, as he saw 
an expression of disgust cross the face of 
the man of legal learning—‘‘I c’n draw a 
writin’ an’ pay you cash when I gits it.” 

That formality attended to, Jasper 
started explaining. 

Then he went on explaining. And he 
only finished explaining when Lawyer Chew 
stopped him. 

“So that’s how come things is like they 
is, Lawyer Chew. You know Margerine 
well as I does—a’most; an’ you knows that 
after all them lies I done tol’ her I cain’t 
jus’ up an’ infohm her I is got a wife an’ 
chile which she ain’t never heard about. 1 
reckon that’d be too—too—soht of s’prisin’ 
foh her.” 

“Hmm! Some wimmin gits a heap wuss 
s’prises than that sometimes, Jasper.” 

““Mebbe so, but heap wuss fo’ other 
wimmin don’ make this less badder fo’ 
Margerine.”’ 

“Tha’s cause you ain’t as familiar with 
leading cases like I is, Jasper. Now my 
adwice to you is to go to Margerine an’ tell 
her ev’ything an’ ——” 

CONT ae 

It was a vocal explosion, 

“That don’ make no sense a tall, Lawyer 
Chew. I ain’t gwine tell her nothin’ an’ I 
is come to you fo’ yo’ adwice an’ sence you 
is assepted a fee fum me you ain’t ‘lowed 
by ethics to tell her nothin’ neither. I 
wants adwice, but I don’t want that kind 
of adwice.” 

““You refuse to tell her the truth?” 

“ Tellin’ yo’ wife the truth bouten a 
thing like that, Lawyer Chew, is ’bout as 
sensible as walkin’ into p’lice headquarters 
oe offerin’ to shoot the desk sergeant two 

its. 

Lawyer Chew rose and rambled to the 
window, where he gazed down upon the 
traffic seethe of Eighteenth Street. Finally 
he turned. 

“You is willin’ to leave the handlin’ of 
this heah case which I has under adwise- 
ment to my own judicial discretion?” 

““Yeh—providin’ you don’ tell Margerine 
I is been ma’ied an’ had a chile.” 

“Hmm!” Chew stroked his chin re- 
flectively. ‘‘They is a plan a 

“Tell which?” a 

“Well, if’fn yo’ fust wife was to git 
ma’ied ag’in 5 

‘‘No chance,” gloomed Jasper. “‘They 
ain’t nary man fool enough.” 
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“Anyway,” persisted Chew, “‘if’n she 
was to go an’ git ma’ied ag’in the five 
dollars a week alimony which you is now 
by order of the co’t fo’ced to pay her would 
thereby cease an’ tumminate ipso dixit, 
an’ —— 

Jasper’s face lighted. He extended a 
restraining hand. 

“‘Hol’ on there, Lawyer Chew! Th’ow 
’er into newchral fo’ a li’! minute. Does 
you mean to go an’ tell me that if’n Clem- 
atis goes an’ gits herse’f ma’ied to another 
man I ain’t got to pay no mo’ alimony 
a tall never?”’ 

“That was the substince of my ’loocida- 
tion, Jasper.” 

An’ you—you is thinkin’ that if’n she 
was to be ma’ied an’ I didn’t have no mo’ 
alimony to pay then it woul’n’t be so hahd 
tellin? Margerine that I had done been 
ma’ied befo’ with another woman?”’ 

“Not sayin’ that Margerine ain’t lovin’ 
you a heap, Jasper, but I knows wimmin 
an’ I think she might stan’ yo’ havin’ been 
ma’ied previdin’ they ain’t no cash cum- 
sideration hangin’ over therefrom.” 

“T ig got a two-dollar-a-week chile, 
Lawyer Chew.” 

“You cain’t espec’ to git off scot-free, 
Jasper. You is gwine be lucky if’n you gits 
off a tall. I assuahs you of that much. 
And so now 3 

“ce Yeh?” 

“All you is got to do is to git Clematis 
ma’ied to some other feller.”’ 

Jasper stared. His eyes opened slowly 
and his jaw dropped. 

cohacsea |e 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Jes on’y that?” 

“You said correc’ly.” 

Jasper waxed a trifle sarcastic. 

‘“‘An’ after I finishes with doin’ that I 
reckon you is prob’ly gwine adwise me to 
invent a pair of loseless dice, ride a moto’- 
cycle standin’ on my haid, borry thutty 
thousan’. dollars fum the Fus’ National 
Bank, git Truman an’ Orpha Chinners to 
len’ me they baby fo’ a week or so an’ z 

Lawyer Chew rose. He exuded outraged 
self-esteem. 

“Brother Scrubb,” he said sonorously, 
‘you fo’gits yo’se’f.” 

Jasper shook his head violently. 

“Nossuh, Lawyer Chew, it was you 
fo’'got me. They ain’t no man—even a 
lawyer—got no right tellin’ no man he is 
got to git his wife ma’ied off to another 
feller.” 

“T is siggested a silution fo’ the predica- 
ment which you is in,’ returned the at- 
torney icily. ‘‘When you is acted upon my 
adwice I is willin’ to have another con- 
fe’ence with you. Until then’’—he crossed 
to the door and held it open significantly— 
‘until then, Jasper, I is a mos’ exceed- 
in’ly busy man. Good day.” 

Jasper good day’d. There was nothing 
else for him to do. He rambled discon- 
solately down the street and dropped into 
Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and 
Billiard Parlor, where he ignored the cheer- 
ful invitations to try his luck at Kelly pool. 
In a far corner he seated himself to reflect 
upon the misery of the present and the 
agonies of the immediate future. He 
thought the matter over from every possible 
angle and eventually separated the wheat 
of certainty from the chaff of conjecture. 
He found these facts registered on the 
certainty side of the ledger: 

First, he could fool Margerine some of 
the time but not all of the time. In the 
near future she must be told the truth, 
principally because she already knew so 
much that untruths would prove futile. 
Second, when Margerine should learn that 
his affair with Clematis was very much of 
the past and the love element completely 
extinct she would probably forgive readily, 
a defunct past wife being less confounding 
than a living lady friend. Third, Margerine 
believed that his salary was seventy dollars 
a month. 

If he could get Clematis married off to 
some unsuspecting unfortunate he would 
virtually come into twenty dollars a month, 
which might be handed over bodily to Mar- 
gerine. And Margerine needed many articles 
of clothing which twenty additional dol- 
lars each month would help to purchase. 
Fourth, a man had to be found who was 
willing to take a chance on Clematis, as 
with Clematis remaining a grass widow 
every possible solution fell flat. 

Simple —absurdly simple— provided — 
Jasper’s eyes roamed idly through the fetid 
pool room vaguely visioning the gaudy- 
shirted figures limned in the fog of cigarette 
smoke. His eye struck a huge frame bent 
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tensely over a table, his ear sensed a 
familiar and disquieting voice: 

“Better roll in, ol’ eight rock, better roll 
in. They’s fo’ bits up on you, eight rock— 
fo’ bits. Daddo! Done it! Pay me 
fellers—fo’ bits each. Th’ee dollars on the 
eight rock.” 

Jasper fidgeted. Somewhere—somehow— 
suddenly he slapped a well-manicured 
hand against a neatly trousered knee. 

“Tha’s the bird ast me had I been to see 
Clematis!” 

He rose and verified his suspicion. He 
yearned and he trembled. The Gargantuan 
stranger had admitted that he was inter- 
ested in Clematis and acted toward Jasper 
as though he was not overly pleased with 
that gentleman’s visit to the domicile of the 
lady. It was too good an opportunity to 
pass up, and yet 

Jasper was apprehensive. One gentle 
buffet of that big hand and Jasper saw 
himself floating down the River Lethe. But 
Jasper was desperate. He had not yet seen 
Margerine and he sensed that the worst 
was yet to come. How bad that worst was 
going to be even Jasper in his wildest 
imaginings could not conceive, for he was 
blissfully unaware of thefact that Margerine 
had witnessed his farewell to his child. It 
was not until thirty minutes later, after 
the eight-ball game had been concluded, 
that Jasper steeled his nerve to the point of 
addressing the huge thundery stranger. 
And even when he did so there was a pro- 
nounced quaver in his voice. 

“Stranger?” 

ce Huh 2A 2”? 

““My name’s Jasper Scrubb.”’ 

“T don’ give a cuss what yo’ name is.” 

“T wan’s to make talk with you fo’ a 
minute.” 

The big fellow paused and surveyed 
Jasper carefully. Then a light of recogni- 
tion flashed in his eye and Jasper felt him- 
self wilt. 

“é You? 99 

“Uh-uh-huh!”’ 

“What about?” 

““Tha-tha’s what I wan’s to talk over.” 

“What?” 

nats 

“Humph!” The stranger decided to 
take a chance. ‘‘C’mon. Buy measeegar.” 

Jasper purchased twin weeds. He do- 
nated both to the sable Goliath. Then he 
broached the subject in an exceedingly 
tactful way. Said he: “You remembers 
Clematis?”’ 

The stranger frowned forbiddingly. 

‘“‘Lis’en heah, cullud boy i, 

“‘Well,” hastily, ‘she is pesterin’ the life 
outen me.” 

The other man squirmed in his chair 
and there was something menacing in the 
squirm. 

“Says which?” 

“She won’t lemme ’lone. I is jes been 
ma’ied an’ my wife nurses where I chauf- 
feurs. Clematis is cook there an’ my wife 
is jealous of her.” 

“Ts you tellin’ me,” intoned the other, 
“that they is sumthin’ between Clematis 
an’ you?”’ 

“Wiggilin’ gol’fish, no! Not now an’ 
they never ain’t gwine be. Tha’s what I 
wants to see you ’bout. An’ I asts you 
straight out a question. Is you int’rusted 
in Clematis?”’ 

“cc I isi 

“How much?” 

“That depen’s.” 

“On which?” 

““Why you wan’s to know?” 

They were getting along famously and 
Jasper took the plunge. He spoke pas- 
sionately and forcefully. He decided 
unanimously that it was better for all con- 
cerned that he keep the fact of his former 
marriage to Clematis a secret—natural 
caution. How’d he know this big chap 
wouldn’t use it as an instrument of black- 
mail? Such knowledge was best kept to 
oneself. Knowledge is power and Jasper 
desired a hundred per cent interest in that 
particular power plant. 

What he told his square-jawed acquaint- 
ance was that Clematis was a nice lady, a 
mos’ exceedingly ve’y nice lady and one 
who would make some largely muscled 
man a wonderful wife. Also, that his own 
wife, Margerine, was almost as nice a girl, 
but Margerine was of a jealous disposition. 
Of course, he explained, there were no 
grounds for Margerine’s jealousy of Clem- 
atis and himself—not nary one. Nossuh, 
not even a li’l’ piece of one single groun’. 

“But, then, you know, they ain’t no 
tellin’ why wimmin gits jealous or reasonin’ 
with ’em sensible when they does. They is 
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either jealous or they ain’t, an’ when), 
is hell busts loose.” 

It seemed, according to Jasper’s :} 
that the infernal regions had busted, 
were continuing to bust. 

“But,” he finished, ‘“‘if’n Clematisy 
to up an’ ma’y some nice feller like’ 
what you is then Margerine would }\ 
that her bein’ in love with another | 
she wa’n’t wastin’ no time on me. (1 
that, an’ Margerine would be ’shames 
s’picioned us an’ I an’ her would be h) 
again.” 

He found his new friend eying) 
peculiarly as he paused for breath. ; 
that gentleman: ‘‘ You desiahs that I , 
ma’iage with Clematis?” 

Jasper felt no enmity. 

““W-e-ll, that ain’t ’zac’ly necessar ’ 

“Then what does you want?” 

“Tf’n you’d just love her a lil’ bit. ¢ 
of co’t her an’ make Margerine thinly 
was in love with her an’ she was in< 
with you. Co’se if’n you likes Clea 
a’ready He 

“T does—soht of. An’ if’n I was t¢ 
her so’s Margerine could see I was 1 
same an’ then fin’ly marry her-; 
cullud man, I asts you fair an’ square 1 
much is it wuth to you?” 

“That depen’s. How does you wi 
handle it—by the week or the job?” 

Careful thought, and then, ‘‘I’ll tal : 
job. How much is you willin’ to pay’ 

“Mmm! S’posin’ we say fifteen ¢| 
cash when you ma’ies Clematis, pro( 
you does plenty of good co’tin’.” 

Came a violent haw-haw in answe 

“You talks like a ten-cent sto’, lil’ \2 
Fifty dollars is mo’ like’n to my pric 

“Ty en’y? ” 

‘Ro’ ty-five.” 

“Cain’t do it. Thutty?” 

“Nope. Fo’ty.” 

“Nossuh! Thutty-five is my top i 
Ain’t gwine pay a cent mo’n that-1 
copper.” 

The giant reflected. Thirty-five w 
more than he had expected. 

“Cash?” he queried. 

“Cash money the day you ma’ies « 

Out came an ebony hand. | 

“Done with you! Thutty-five it | 
they ain’t a cent profit in it at that) 

“They is lots of things,” returned § 
philosophically, “which ain’t prc‘ 
but which is pow’ful nice jes’ the) 
Now so’s we'll have this heah th! 
straight—what yo’ name is?” 

“‘Cephus Jefferson.” 

‘““When does you begin to con € 
co’tin’, Brother Jefferson?” 

Cephus glanced at the big clock | 
wall of the pool room. 

“They ain’t no time like t’-nit 
they?” 

““Nossuh.”’ | 

Cephus rose and waved an inst? 
hand. 

“T’_nightitis,” hesaidcheerily. “< I 

““G’-by. I wishes you luck.” Anc! 
his breath Jasper added, ‘‘Bad luck 

Jasper drove the roadster to h 
ployer’s office. He reached there b 
minutes late and was berated accor 
It did not add to his happiness. A! 
at the Kohler home, he put the cal! 
garage and descended to the bao 
room he shared with Margerine. # 
was trembling. But he knew that » 
to face the music sooner or later. 
sooner. | 

He turned the knob and pushec 
door remained as it was. Puzzled, | 
again. Then he knocked. 

Came a choky voice from inside: ‘J 
there?” 

“‘Tt’s me, honey.” 

“Who's you?” 

“Tt’s yo’ Jasper.” 

A silence, and then: “I prefers ° 
entertain gen’lemen in my apal! 
Mistuh Scrubb. Tha’s final!” 

Jasper spent the night on a bencl! 
cellar with a single blanket betwe 
self and the night air. He slept fithy 
unhappily. In the morning his! 
shrieked protest and Jasper fearing! 
pally another night of the same mad 
but futile efforts to pacify his wife 
gerine wouldn’t conciliate. And w! 
even more conclusive proof of the fir 
of her anger, she would not talk. 
meditated. He meditated for the? 
days that dragged wearily after ar! 
meditated he watched. There ¥ 
doubt of the fact that Cephus was‘)! 
fast. More, Cephus reported Fi 
Chances were, he affirmed, that \° 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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bells would soon peal forth, as his inten- 
tions toward Clematis were not only honor- 
able but sudden. 

Jasper Scrubb had once been caught 
unprepared. Not so this time. He hastily 
collected a few very personal belongings 
and hiked to the loan man’s office. Hecame 
away without the burden of personal prop- 
erty but with fifty-six dollars in cash, 
thirty-five dollars to pay Cephus for sling- 
ing a halter round his own neck and nine 
dollars still due Clematis. The balance was 
destined to be risked in moieties on the 
turns of the clicking ivories and the luck 
of Jackson Ramsay’s Pool and Genuine 
Lottery. Hopes—always hopes. 

Of course Jasper realized at the moment 
of abstracting the pawnable property from 
his room that Margerine would miss it. 
His object was therefore twofold and he 
stood to win either way. Should Marger- 
ine’s indignation master her rancor against 
him she would deign to hurl a word or two 
in his direction—a relief after the dry desert 
of talkless communion with which she had 
favored him in the immediate past. If her 
dignity still remained on top she would 
ignore him entirely and he would be fifty- 
six temporary dollars to the good and in a 
fair way toward the righting of his wrongful 
position, all of which would justify the 
tendering of an explanation with some hope 
of its success. 

Between Clematis and Margerine there 
had arisen a hostile friendliness. Clematis 
knew what Margerine was thinking and 
resented it. But at the same time there 
was a quiet amusement in the knowledge 
that her skirts would eventually be cleared 
by explanation and that in the meanwhile 
she clutched all of the trumps in the strong 
and capable hand which had once lain in 
Jasper’s during the recital of a marriage 
ceremony. 

Margerine on her part had developed a 
venomous hatred for the large-boned 
female who had disrupted her domestic 
content. In the first place sight of Clem- 
atis was not at all flattering. Reviewing 
the situation impersonally Margerine failed 
to understand how even Jasper could have 
forsaken her ardent embraces for the too 
positive Clematis. Of course Clematis was 
a widow and widows are supposed to know 
a thing or two denied the ordinary woman. 
But even that did not explain it all.! Mar- 
gerine spoke to Clematis—spoke frequently 
and sweetly. It would never do, reflected 
the bride, for anyone to’ suspect that 
there was aught of friction between the 
vulgar Clematis and the cousin of Lawyer 
Evans Chew over the husband of the latter. 

Jasper anchored in the offing and watched 
the relationship existing between his pres- 
ent and past wife and marveled thereat. 
Meanwhile he sought the society of the 

/ Mammoth Cephus Jefferson on every 

| possible occasion and urged that gentle- 
man to make haste with his courtship. 
Cephus promised. 

And finally one week after the day upon 
which the trouble had started Cephus 
Jefferson communicated to Jasper the glad- 
some news that he was ready to go through 
with the ceremony. Jasper was dazzled 
with joy. 

“Is you ast Clematis?” 

“TI sho’ly has. Does you think Ise 
ma’yin’ her without her premission?” 

“They ain’t no tellin’ what a man is 
gwine do where wimmin is concerned at.” 

“T ast her an’ she’s willin’. You c’n come 
along an’ be a witness.” 

Jasper reneged. Never having mentioned 
to Cephus the fact that he was the former 
husband of Clematis, he didn’t relish an 
eleventh-hour disclosure. He was a trifle 
afraid that the sudden news might dis- 
concert the prospective bridegroom of his 
ex-wife and result in a calling off of the 
nuptials. And yet Jasper wanted to be 
sure that the marriage was pulled off in due 
and legal form. An idea came to him and 
he put it in words. 

“T ain’t care pertickerly ’bout seein’ that 
| ceremony,” he averred, ‘‘’countin’ it might 
_be ’barrassin’ to Clematis with her wukin’ 
| Tight in the house with me an’ Margerine 

an’ havin’ been down to the bottom of all 
{ this trouble between us. So I siggists that 
Dll telephone Lawyer Evans Chew, which 
1s got the right to ma’y folks, an’ let him 
prefohm the ceremony. Also I is gwine 
| lef’ with him the thutty-five dollars which 
you is Jue when you ma’ies Clematis an’ 
he'll pay it to you cash money.” 
__Cephus was not carried away with the 
|idea, but he failed to produce a valid ob- 
|Jection. Jasper telephoned Lawyer Chew. 
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“What time they designates fo’ the cere- 
mony, Jasper?” 

Jasper questioned Cephus and gave the 
answer. 

“Fo’ o’clock this afternoon. An’ Cephus 
says make it sho’t so’s Clematis e’n git back 
to Mr. Kohler’s house in time to cook 
supper. He says now him an’ her is gwine 
be ma’ied he wan’s to be sho’ she don’t 
lose her job.” 

“Fo’ ’clock it is. They e’n git way by 
fo’-fifteen. Reckon a widder don’ need so 
much adwice like a young girl does.” 

Cephus borrowed two dollars from 
Jasper—on account. 

Then he set out to purchase a trousseau 
while Jasper journeyed to Lawyer Chew’s 
office. He found that gentleman positive 
on only one point. 

“You is got to be heah in my office at 
fo’-thutty,’”’ he commanded. 

“But I cain’t. I is wukkin’ an’ 

“You is gwine put in pussonal ’pearance 
heah at fo’-thutty this evenin’, Jasper 
Scrubb, or you is gwine be mis’abler than 
Hae you a’ready is fo’ the rest of yo’ bohn 

ays.”’ 

““Wh-what you mean?” 

“T means all what I says an’ cumsid- 
er’bly mo’ besides. You is placed the case 
of yo’ dimestic ’tanglements an’ difficulties 
in the han’s of the best cullud lawyer what 
they is in this heah noble an’ sov’eign state 
of Alabama an’ when you or any other man 
does that they gits prompt an’ satisfract’ry 
action. But also they is got to ’bey my 
d’rections. Fo’-thutty!” 

Jasper obtruded upon the kitchen of the 
Kohler home during the next few hours. 
There was no hint of mercy in Margerine’s 
icy aloofness and still less warmth in 
Clematis’ manner. 

Clematis no more resembled a bride-to- 
be-soon than she did a sweet potato. Even 
less—yes, Jasper admitted, a good deal less. 
But perhaps this was due to the fact that 
Clematis was no amateur at the bride 
business. 

He wondered whether Clematis had ever 
confessed to Cephus that she was a grass 
widow. Sod widow—that was a different 
thing. But a divorcée! Jasper was not 
sure that Cephus had not planned a 
double-cross until he heard Clematis 
talking with Mrs. Kohler at three o’clock. 

Clematis insisted that she be allowed 
time off between three-thirty and four- 
thirty that afternoon. 

‘‘Where are you going, Clematis?” 

“Oh,” vaguely, “‘jes’ downtown fo’ a 
few minutes.” 

“To do what?” 

‘Nothin’ special.” Jasper chuckled to 
himself. “‘Li’l’ shoppin’ I reckon—or sum- 
thin’.” 

“Will you be back positively at four- 
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thirty?” 
“Yassum, Mis’ Kohler—I sho’ will, 
ma’am. ’Tain’t nothin’ ’pawtant an’ I 


ain’t gwine be delayed.” 

Jasper was genuinely amused. Certainly 
Clematis was not advertising the bridal 
state into which she was stepping. But 
perhaps Clematis had her reasons. 

At three-thirty Clematis departed. She 
did not look aggressively bridish. Marge- 
rine saw her go and sniffed audibly. Jasper 
knowing that in a very short time Clematis’ 
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demand upon his fivé-dollars-a-week ali- 
mony would have ceased found his heart 
Singing jubilantly. Also, he discovered in 
the thought an explanation for Clematis’ 
outward indifference to her wedding. 

Clematis didn’t know that Jasper sus- 
pected the step she was about to take! 
Clematis planned to marry, keep J asper in 
ignorance of that marriage and continue 
collecting the weekly alimony! The idea 
was stupendous—especially in view of 
what Jasper knew of conditions. He threw 
back his head and roared with laughter. 
Margerine whirled furiously. 

“Always knowed donkeys brayed!’’ she 
snapped, and swept regally from the room. 

Jasper was happy—he couldn’t help 
being. He knew that his troubles were 
nearly ended. Of course Margerine was 
going to be angry when she learned that 
she had been deceived by him as to his 
former condition of marital servitude; but 
then that would have been so much less to 
forgive than she expected to be called upon 
to condone that the reaction should prove 
very favorable to Jasper—and Jasper knew 
it. Besides he couldn’t get away from the 
lusciousness of the knowledge that Clematis 
expected to keep the fact of her marriage 
from him, when as a matter of fact he had 
engineered the whole thing. That was too 
good. The awakening—it was almost 
worth the price he had been forced to pay. 

At four-thirty to the minute Jasper 
entered the office of Lawyer Evans Chew. 
That chocolate-creamy gentleman greeted 
him happily. 

“Seat yo’se’f, Mistuh Jasper Scrubb, 
seat yo’se’f!”’ 

Jasper seated himself. Also he asked a 
question. 

“Ts they ma’ied?” 

“Who? 99 

“Clematis an’ Cephus.”’ 

Lawyer Chew chuckled. 

“They is about as ma’ied as a man an’ 
woman ever was, Jasper. Yassuh, that 
much an’ mo’ so.” 

Jasper sighed relievedly. 

“You is sho’ly a swell lawyer, Brother 
Chew—’bout the swellest what is.” 

His voice trailed off into nothingness. 
His eyes popped open. The door of the 
sacristy swung back and someone entered. 
That someone was a vision, a person for 
whom Jasper hungered. He started to his 
feet. 

““Margerine!”’ 

Margerine whirled and would have lett, 
but Lawyer Chew stopped her. 

‘Jus’ a minute, my chile. Jus’ a minute. 
They is a few words to be said.” 

“They is been too many said a’ready,” 
she returned coldly, ‘‘an’ they is been said 
by this man heah to Clematis Creech.” 

“Clematis Jefferson you mean,” cor- 
rected Chew mildly. 

“Creech her name is.”’ 

“Was! She is now the wife of Cephus 
Jefferson. Now is you willin’ to lis’en to a 
few explanitory spostulations?”’ 

Margerine was sufficiently jarred to be 
willing. She seated herself—as far away 
from Jasper as the confines of the little 
office permitted. 

And Lawyer Chew talked. He rose as he 
talked and he resorted to gestures. His 
mellifluous voice rang sonorously through 
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the little room. ‘He started in with a dis- 
sertation on the sanctity of marriage, espe- 
cially second marriages, and switched from 
that into a verbal disquisition on the rarity 
of true love. Every trick of the oratorical 
trade was at his tongue tip and he oozed 
a spirit of conciliation. No jury of twelve 
men could have withstood, however little 
they might have understood. 

Margerine didn’t have a chance. She 
listened spellbound to the story of Jasper’s 
first marriage, the details of how he had 
been tricked into it by a large and scheming 
lady yclept Clematis, and of how in that 
union there was born a child—Clematis, 
Junior. And of how Jasper had paid dearly 
for his folly, torn loose at the first legal op- 
portunity and continued to pay ever since. 

Lawyer. Chew was explaining things to 
Margerine in great gobs. She received 
pleasant surprise after pleasant surprise. 
She learned that now that Clematis was 
again married the five dollars a week ali- 
mony ceased automatically, which meant 
an extra twenty dollars a month for her- 
self. She learned that Jasper’s child was 
quite right and proper. She learned that 
the only feeling existing between her hus- 
band and Clematis was one of mutual dis- 
like. Allin all she became conscious of the 
fact that every trump in the deck had been 
crowded into her hand and that happiness 
was once more hers. The scene of forgive- 
ness fairly dripped saccharine. Jasper was 
so happy he found it in his heart to be 
grateful to the immediate past, for his 
climb from the nadir of misery to this 
zenith of rapture was of a deliciousness 
hitherto never experienced. 

Finally they disengaged themselves from 
each other’s arms and turned gratefully to 
Lawyer Chew. Their thanks gushed forth. 
Lawyer Chew laughed them aside, reached 
into a desk drawer, extracted therefrom 
thirty-five dollars and handed it over to 
Jasper. Jasper stared at it wonderingly. 

‘“Wha’s this, Lawyer Chew?” 

“Yo’ money. Thutty-five dollars. Count 
7em.”’ 

“How come it to be mine?” 

““Tha’s the money, Jasper, you give me 
to give Cephus Jefferson when I ma’ied 
him to Clematis Creech.” 

Jasper’s knees sagged. Chew had failed 
to pay Cephus and Cephus was a big man! 

“‘Sufferin’ tripe! Lawyer Chew, when 
that man gits aholt of me now : 

“He won’t do a thing to you.” 

“Yassuh, you ain’t knowin’ nothin’. He 
sho’ly will.” 

“Not a thing, Jasper, ’cause I is a’ready 
designated to him that if’n he does you is 
gwine stick him in the penitentiary fo’ 
fraud an’ false pretenses. Also Clematis.” 

“Wh-wh-what?”’ 

Lawyer Chew turned the spotlight on 
himself and reveled in the glare. 

“When cases is intrusted to me,” he said 
unctuously, “they is intrusted to a good 
man—also lawyer. Now when I got this 
case I commenced to inwestigate. An’ the 
fust off thing I learned, Mistuh an’ Missis 
Scrubb, is that Clematis Creech an’ Ce- 
phus Jefferson is been ma’ied since fo’teen 
months ago!”’ 

“*Fo’teen months!” 

“Yes, suh! Clematis is been wukin’ an’ 
Cephus is been livin’ on the alimony which 
you is been payin’ her, which is how come 
her to keep the name Creech ’stead of her 
real ma’ied name—Jefferson. When I 
found out that you was gittin’ Clematis’ 
own husban’ to co’t her I ain’t said nothin’. 
So there they was. An’ when they come up 
heah to-day to go thoo another ceremony I 
tol’ them what I knowed an’ that if’n they 
ever made trouble fo’ you they was both 
gwine be sorry. Also that Cephus was so 
anxious to git that thutty-five dollars he 
had co’ted hisse’f outen five dollars a week, 
an’ fu’thermo’, that heahafter he has to 
s’poht yo’ chile in the style she was accus- 
tomed—to make up fo’ all the back ali- 
mony you has paid which you hadn’t ought 
to of done. So there’s yo’ thutty-five an’ 
they ain’t no mo’ weekly money to be paid 
out.” 

Jasper was thinking. He was thinking 
harder than he had ever thought before in 
his life. And suddenly his mouth expanded 
into a grin and from between his lips there 
issued a rich, throaty laugh. Margerine 
snuggled her hand into his. 

““Wha’s the matter, sweetness?” 

“‘T—JT—jes’ been thinkin’.” 

“Thinkin’ which?” 

“I—I been thinkin’, honey, ’bout how 
much furniture is gwine be busted up when 
them honeymooners begins to talk things 
over.” 
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TB you, a defective tire means inconven- 
ience, loss of time and money — seldom 
an accident. To a racing driver it means 
the loss of a race, a wrecked Car, a Smashup, 
Serious injury— perhaps death. But both of 
you are looking for the same thing in tires — 
absolutely trustworthy service. 


If some famous driver recommended a tire 


to you personally you would have perfect 


confidence in that tire. A dozen racers of 
the first rank do recommend Mason Heavy 
Duty Cords by using them on their racing cars. 


The first Mason Cords to be raced were put 


on Tom Alley’s and Art Klein’s cars in the 
1919 Indianapolis races. They established 
Such a remarkable record in the blistering, 
tacking speedway grind that other drivers 
speedily took them up. 

In succeeding races such drivers as Dave Lewis, Art Klein, Roscoe 
Sarles, Ira Vail, Kurt Hitke, Ed. Schillo, Joe Thomas, Eddie 
Hearne, Nicholson, Kirkpatrick and others placed their faith 


in the. Mason ability to stand up under the worst conditions 
that a tire can undergo. 


These same tires that the racers use are the tires that come to 
you with a guarantee of satisfaction, not limited by mileage 
conditions, but— 


Guaranteed free from the slightest defect of material or work- 
manship to the last day of their long life of faithful service— 
whether that life be ten thousand miles or twice ten thousand. 
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reir lives on 


The Mason Tire and Rubber Co. 


Factory and Home Office, Kent, Ohio 
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Unhesitatingly he answered: 
“No; it would be a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to them at 
their present stage of mental 
and industrial development.” 

““Why?’’ I insisted. 

“Because,” he answered, 
“they would waste more of 
their wages than they do now 
and they would use their new 
leisure in harmful instead of 
helpful ways. At least this is 
true of the younger men, and 
they make up a large share of 
the workers. They are not yet 
educated to an intelligent and 
helpful use of leisure; it would 
be a new thing to them and 
they would naturally be car- 
ried away with it and get into 
things that would harm rather 
than help them.” 

“How about its effect on 
their production?” I asked. 
«Would their new leisure make 
them better producers when on 
the job than they are now?” 

“No, I think not. It would 
make them poorer producers 
because they would not as a 
rule take as good care of them- 
selves as they do now. Then, 
I’m of the opinion that the 
man who tries to get the most 
pleasure out of an amount of 
leisure to which he is unac- 
customed is likely to be drawn 
into a lot of things which are 
not good for him and that he 
would keep out of if he did not 
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THE LARGER SURE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


feel that he had the free time 
in which to take a whirl at 
almost anything that offered. 
Because of his sense of large leisure and 
plenty of time for play he gets a running 
start in pleasure pursuits that he would 
not get if his work hours were longer, and 
once started he finds it hard to pull out 
of these expeditions and take a reasonable 
amount of sleep.” 


Overdoses of Leisure 


“Now, I’m not blaming this class of men 
for wanting to have their fling and get all 
the joy out of life they can. They’re at 
least as much entitled to kick up their heels 
and indulge in the capers and follies of 
youth as the sons of the rich—much more 
so, I think, for they are the producers. But 
I want to see them make a much better use 
of their leisure than have the idle rich. 
Therefore I must face the facts of human 
nature and admit that a sudden jump into 
a radically short workday would not be 
good for them. They’re not ready for it. 
They are entitled to a liberal share of 
leisure, but it should be fed to them grad- 
ually so that they may assimilate it in a 
normal and healthful way. Otherwise it is 
almost certain to upset them. 
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Steel Workers’ Houses, Pittsburgh 


“Of course there are a lot of jobs in in- 
dustry where anything longer than what 
is commonly considered a radically short 
workday is an oppression and a crime. 
Miners come under this head. So do the 
workers in many of the jobs in steel plants. 
In short, an exception to my conclusions 
should be taken of all jobs making extreme 
demands upon the vitality, endurance or 
strength of the workers. 

“To my sense the eight-hour workday 
fits into the natural division of a man’s 
time—eight hours for work, eight hours for 
rest and relaxation, and eight hours for 
sleep. It would be hard to improve on that 
for a practical working schedule. It tends 
to a normal and well-balanced life.” 

Perhaps many professional labor leaders 
will take exceptions to the opinion of this 
agitator and organizer. It is patently im- 
possible to interview all of them. This man 
was selected because he is commonly con- 
sidered by the employers in his territory 
as a radical in his union-labor views. If he 
does not voice the sentiments and views of 
the hard-boiled unionist, then I would not 
know where to look for an expression from 
that industrial element. 
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But how does the union worker himself 
look at this matter of the larger leisure? 
To learn this I sought out a young man who 
is a member of a local lately organized and 
therefore bubbling with enthusiasm. In a 
former place of employment he worked up 
to a supervisory position, but financial 
disaster overtook the plant with which he 
was connected and he had to go elsewhere 
and again begin at the bottom. He came 
from a Scandinavian country a few years 
ago—as a stripling full of pep, curiosity and 
misinformation as to the riches within 
ready reach of the wage worker in America. 
He frankly admits that he followed the 
approved forms in venting his energy and 
exchanging his wages for experience and 
a sinking fund of wholesome disillusion- 
ment. 

Now he is married and has settled down 
to the serious business of living. His view- 
point is especially valuable because he has 
had his fling, is above the ordinary wage 
worker in intelligence, is still a young man 
and knows what it is to exercise supervision 
over fellow workers. And remember, too, 
that he belongs to a union which is under 
intensive cultivation! 


Two Types of Mill Restaurants 
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“The more free time,” 
clares this alert and though) 
ful worker, ‘“‘our young mi! 
have on their hands the le) 
interest they have in the 
work when on the job. Tho! 
that take the most time « 
blow the most of their mone 
I know because I had the e| 
perience myself and have be) 
about as careless and free 
any of them. Then, when 
found out how little there w| 
in that way of spending | 
money and time, I struck y 
gait, swung over to the oth 
side and began to use my he)’ 

. as well as my hands. Th 
course brought me into a fo} 
man’s job, where I had tog 
labor problems from the an; 
of responsibility for. prod, 
tion. 

“The thing that gets 1 
these days is the total indiffi 
ence of the young men—a) 
a lot of the older ones, too 
to what they give their e 
ployers in return for th 
wages. Production is nothi 
to them. Apparently th 
don’t care a rap what th’ 
employers get out of the ti 
for which they are paid. 
course there was some of { | 
spirit in the old days befi| 
the war; but the amount 0 | 
then was nothing to what y 
find now. Noman who does 
work in a shop or a factory 
day can have any idea of j 
extent of this attitude. It’s 
general and so extreme tl) 

the unfairness of it gives a man who ha 

regard for common honesty a hard jol| 


| 
| 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


“Tf you’d listen to the talk of the you) 
fellows when they’re cleaning up or eat) 
their lunches you’d understand what) 
mean. From their talk you’d soon und) 
stand that their only concern is to get } 
coin and then make it fly in the way tl’ 
think will call most attention to themsel } 
as gay young chaps and regular devils | 
their home town. Their attitude seems) 
be that the employers somehow owe the! | 
living, anyhow that it’s a proof of smartt } 
to give as little labor in return for their) f 
as possible. The real business of life ig) 
make a showing and cut a swath am} 
their companions. . | 

“They’re strong on pay—but once t./ 
get it in their hands the money seemis nc; 
ing to them. It’s only while the mone} 
in the hands of their employers thal) 


looks big to them. And the biggest mo/ 

they know of is that which is not im t]' 

pay checks but ought to be, as they sec} 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
‘They are extravagant in dress, in shows, 
uparties and in everything that goes to 
nke up what they consider a gay life. 
Mch of their talk is about speed—but 
tly mean social speed, not the shop article. 
lithe country was still wet these young 
bods would make the saloons mighty 
ily. They would throw their money 
re and make a noise like the typical 
sor on shore leave. Now, under dry con- 
fons, they are forced to hunt a substi- 
se for that brand of excitement. A lot 
yithem find it in gambling. The bones 
we never rolling at a livelier pace in this 
«ntry than they are right now, and I 
yer knew the time when so many boys 
y) haven’t forgotten the sensation of their 
ni shave were competing for the honor of 
ig considered poker sharks. If you doubt 
i: drop into any cigar store or barber shop 
yore the younger set of wage earners hang 
» and listen for a few minutes to their 
a. They’re out for excitement, and 
sibling seems to give it to them on about 
syenerous a scale as anything they can 
D. 
Of course it would be absurd to infer 
bt all or nearly all young workers are of 
h class and are going it wild. I’m not 
aing that. But I do say that this sort of 
lig is so common, so general among the 
«ng men in shops and factories to-day 
it it would seem to a steady, sober worker 
/) has to see and hear this class of young 
orts day after day to be almost unan- 
tus. The younger set of wage workers 
reertainly making a grand show of speed. 
There is some of this same spirit among 
n single and even the married middle- 
zl men, but not nearly so much of it. 
ibably the percentage of married workers 
]) are careless of their family responsibili- 
« is greater in larger cities and towns 
21 in the country surroundings where 
vrk. I’m sure they must be. Take the 
yical mill town or mining town, where 
ner the old wet conditions Saturday 
iit brought a general carouse—there is 
Tre you'll still find a lot of married men 
1 spend a large share of their wages on 
unselves and give their families what 
apens to be left after they’ve had their 
lomary fling out of the pay envelope. 
These two classes are large—the young 
niarried spenders and the married men 
EF seem to look at their responsibilities 
mst _as lightly as if they were not mar- 
e, If all these men were eliminated it 
cld make a big hole in the ranks of labor. 
There isn’t any question that these men 
“che most radical. They are keenest for 
ling strikes and are the most touchy and 
(pendent in their shop relations. I be- 
r to a union and I know who are the 
tel horses in framing new demands and 
taking strike sentiment. The two ele- 
«ts I’ve named are on that job strong. 
Having been a foreman in a shop in 
(ch I was buying a small interest I can’t 
away from the feeling that any worker 
h is utterly indifferent to the matter of 
syroduction isn’t playing fair. He isn’t 
ihe square with either his employer or 
helf. There is a limit to what an em- 
cer can pay because there’s a limit to 
nt he can make the consumer pay—and 
ha that limit is overstepped, then the 
lis going to give the worker just as hard 
sback as it does the employer.” 


ets Nearing the Breaking Point 


There’s another point with regard to 
© men who are pushing for the short- 
» day and who have the lay-off habit: 
vy are the most careless and indifferent 
xers. They not only slight their work 
‘they spoil lots of material. Most of the 
Cuct that is thrown back on the manu- 
cirer after it has been shipped out has 
€ made defective by workers of this 
4 —the don’t-care crowd. Much of this 
hesshess comes from the way in which 
orkers spend their free time. They 
only keep late hours and cut down their 
Guetiveness because they don’t get 
¢gh sleep but they blow their money 
their leisure in ways that stimulate the 
Ut of recklessness—and they carry that 
lit to the shop. 
”M a union man all right, but any 
er of labor who ignores the relation of 
Guction to wages and to steady employ- 
*y 18 going it blind and those who follow 
leadership are headed for some hard 
ing. When manufacturers will pay 
mst anything rather than have a strike 
0p production these men can make 
sowing and appear to get away with 
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their proposition. But when the line of 
cost that the consumers will stand has been 
crossed and exceeded then something is 
going to break and labor leaders will then 
have to take production into account. 
“Of course some of them do that al- 
ready. But many do not. And those that 
don’t, seem to be making the most noise 
just now. But as I see it, they are going to 
be hard pushed to keep their grip after a 
while. They will have to ease off before 
they’ve overstepped the limit or find them- 
selves in a difficult position and perhaps out 
of a leadership job. It seems queer to me 
that the young men—and the older ones, 
too—who are getting the good wages of the 
present day don’t stop to do a little plain 
common-sense thinking about the future. 
If a dollar to-day will go only as far as 
fifty cents in ordinary times—as most of 
the articles I read seem to agree is the 
case—then it looks to me that every dollar 
I can save now will be worth two dollars, 
on the present basis, when things swing 
back again to normal. This is why I am 
not only saving all I can possibly put away 
but am putting in all the overtime I can 
get at the shop. Though we’re not stinting 
on food—a man who works overtime must 
eat acordingly—we are holding back on 
luxuries at our house and not spending 
money for what we are not obliged to have.” 


Al Poor Time to Spend 


“We look at it that every dollar we save 
now is going to double in value in a very 
few years, besides paying a little interest 
in the meantime. This may seem an odd 
way of putting it—but if I were to wake 
up to-morrow and find that I could take 
the dollars I’ve put away and buy twice 
as much food or clothing or property of 
any kind with them as they’ll buy to-day, 
I’d feel that those dollars had doubled.in 
value. This is only a wage worker’s notion 
and you can take it for what it’s worth. 
Anyhow it looks to me like a mighty poor 
time to lay off or loaf or spend, and like a 
good time to work and save, and I’m going 
to it on that basis. There are a few men 
in the shop where I work that see the 
situation in the same light, and they’re 
hungry for all the overtime they can get.” 

While waiting at a neighborhood store 
in a country town having several factories 
I noticed a young man of about twenty-five 
at the cigar counter. Had there been a 
college in the town he would have passed 
for a senior. From hat to shoes his attire 
was in the latest mode—not flashy but 
what the factory girls call nifty. On a 
chance I started a conversation with the 
storekeeper on shop and employment con- 
ditions, in which the young man soon 
joined. Then I mentioned the fact that the 
wage earners are pressing for a short work- 
day in which to recuperate from the strain 
of their labor. 

He laughed cynically and exclaimed: 
‘“Not me! The more hours I work and the 
fewer days I lay off the more rest I get and 
less money I spend. And that goes for the 
young fellows in any mill shop or factory 
anywhere. The truth is we have all the 
leisure we can stand now. How do 
we spend our free time? You can tell it 
in a sentence—spending our money! 

“T’m a good example in point—though 
a good many I know in the younger set 
would consider me slow. About six months 
ago I received my discharge from the 
service. When I came home my brother 
gave me a good suit of clothes—costing at 
least fifty dollars. I found a job in a wood- 
working mill in a lively town in the South. 
My pay was $32.50 a week. It didn’t take 
me long to discover that the best man in 
the mill was not the one who could lick all 
comers, but the best dresser—the young 
chap who could sling the most style. 

“The competition certainly was strong! 
But I went to it along with the others. All 
the excuse I can offer is that I had a keen 
and accumulated appetite. Army regula- 
tions don’t give a man much leeway in 
displaying taste or a liking for variety in 
dress. It seemed mighty good to be free 
to cut loose and wear what pleased me. 
That’s the only excuse I can offer for spend- 
ing $200 for suits of clothes in six months 
after I began work. This was in addition 
to the suit which my brother gave me. 

“‘T kept a careful record of my expenses, 
and my weekly average outlay under the 
item of dress was $14.50—almost half my 
wage. The practice among the young men 
of the mill was to wear a suit socially for 
seven or eight times and then put it on at 
the mill for manual work. Of course this 
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was silly, for a pair of overalls would have 
been not only more suitable but more com- 
fortable for that kind of work. 

“All of the clothes I have bought were 
selected on the basis of style. No consid- 
eration whatever was given to the fabric 
except as to its appearance. Its possible 
wearing qualities were not taken into 
account. The other young men bought 
their garments on the same basis. We were 
after style and nothing else. Utility was 
nothing to us. We wanted the niftiest 
thing out, without regard to price or the 
fact that we had several other good suits 
on hand. 

“The object of having smart clothes is 
to display them. Naturally we lived up to 
this obligation and put in our free time on 
dress parade, going out with girls a great 


deal and taking in all the dances and° 


parties that could bestaged. It wasa busy 
life. Often it was not possible to do our 
full social duty outside of shop hours. 
In that case we took a little time off now 
and then. All the young men were making 
good wages and felt they could afford an 
occasional lay-off in order to keep up their 
end of the gay life. 

“Of course there were some young men 
who were not in the social drive, who didn’t 
have the ambition or the other qualifica- 
tions to get into the nifty dressers’ com- 
petition—but these were the exception 
rather than the rule. The competitive 
spirit was as catching as the measles and 
the lad who didn’t react to it was looked 
down upon as a hopeless rube and.a dead 
one at that! 

“Tn the mill set in which I trained there 
was a lot of gambling. Rolling the bones 
was almost as common an incident as 
lighting a cigarette. I know from experi- 
ence that a man can lose a week’s wages ina 
very few minutes shooting craps. It’s a 
mighty speedy little game as played by the 
sporty young mill hand in 1920. Poker is 
the evening game when the real sports can 
settle down to a regular night session in a 
young men’s club, a barber shop or the rear 
room of a cigar store. I think any young 
mill hand or shop worker who is willing 
to tell the truth will admit that probably 
there was never so much gambling in this 
country, especially among wage earners, 
as now. That seems to be the verdict of 
the older men who have had a chance to 
observe the growth of gambling over a 
period of years. The pace is certainly 
swift, to say the least. And where you find 
the shortest workday and the largest pay 
you'll find the most gambling.” 


The Sports and the Plodders 


“Well, when I got fed up on all this and 
began to get a little sense into my system 
I did what seemed to me the only thing 
I could do and save my face—I quit my 
job and moved on where I could start in 
on another basis. I didn’t care to make a 
radical change in my scale of living where 
I was known as a good dresser and a free 
spender. It looked a lot easier to me to 
make a new start where I didn’t have a 
record to live up to. Therefore I came 
North and got a new job at less pay. I’m 
not the only young chap who has changed 
his field of employment in order to get out 
of the fast set in which he has found him- 
self involved. That is done every day in 
the best working circles—sometimes be- 
cause the worker finds himself hopelessly 
outclassed in the race, sometimes because 
he gets into.debt so deep that he can’t 
swim, and sometimes because the novelty 
of the thing wears off and he comes to his 
sober senses.” 

Diligent inquiry and a rather wide 
observation convince me that the experi- 
ence of this young man is fairly typical of 
conditions in thousands of industrial cities 
and mill and factory towns. In every shop 
and every industrial community are 
workers—a very considerable number of 
them—who are plodders and pluggers, who 
do not gamble, who take no lay-offs ex- 
cept for sickness or other equally valid 
reasons, and who spend their free time 
with their families in wholesome pleasures 
and in working about home. But these 
men do not belong to the younger set and 
they are considered as decidedly slow by 
the social pace makers. 

One of the largest manufacturing cor- 
porations in America—and one in which 
the problems of employment and industrial 
relations are in highly competent hands and 
handled with conspicuous courage and 
capacity—lately made, at my suggestion, 
a svstematic and painstaking attempt in 
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its several plants to find just how their 
workers spend their free time. 

After a solid week of conscientious in- 
vestigation among the workers of one of 
the largest plants of this great corporation 
the investigator offered these comments 
on his findings: 


“Our workers are naturally divided inte 
three main classes: Boys, unmarried men 
and men having no family life, and family 
men. Take the boys first. They seem to 
subdivide into four rather distinct classes: 
First, home-reared boys, who are inclined 
to be studious or religious or both; second, 
those that are inclined to be radical; third, 
just plain boys without any distinctive 
mental slant; fourth, loafers. 

“Studying the leisure-time habits of 
boys of fourteen to twenty years old who 
are of foreign extraction I was agreeably 
surprised to find that the majority of them 
sacrifice their free time to studies—attend- 
ing night schools to acquire a general 
education or taking correspondence courses 
to learn trades. Some boys I know attend 
night school with the intention of becoming 
priests. Most of them, however, aspire to 
be chauffeurs.” 


Radicals of Tender Years 


“Naturally this observation applies only 
to the first two classes of boys—the home- 
reared ones and those of radical inclinations. 
In this connection the most important 
finding is the fact that the radical prop- 
agandists in this country have lately de- 
veloped a great interest in young people, 
finding them to be far more pliant material 
than the grown-ups. Nearly every evening 
the time of these radical boys is taken 
by classes in which socialistic and radical 
doctrines are taught by lectures and enter- 
tainments at which there always is a radical 
speaker at hand; or by meetings of the 
young proletariat. In general, these groups 
of boys are much more radical than the 
radicals themselves. Fortunately this class 
is not extremely numerous compared with 
the home-reared boys, who spend their 
free time in occasional work at home and 
in reading and innocent amusements. The 
home-reared boys give their pay envelopes 
to their mothers unopened; the young 
radicals pay part of their earnings—what 
they are obliged to—into the family fund 
toward their support, but keep considerable 
for their own use. 

“The third group, those which I classify 
as just plain boys, are in sports of all kinds. 
They are hardly able to wait until the eats 
are served at home—when they rush off 
to some athletic diversion. They congre- 
gate at stores where sporting articles are 
sold and discuss the goods exhibited and 
display their athletic lore. Rarely they 
go to movies. In the open season, on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, the boys 
of this class go fishing or hunting. They 
talk and dream only of sports. 

“The fourth and last class consists mostly 
of the youngest boys, whose only use of 
leisure time is to frequent movies and loaf 
about candy stores. Boys of the two 
classes last named usually smoke—this 
being considered a proof of maturity. A 
pipe is considered the only manly thing, 
cigarettes, in their opinion, being good for 
kids only. These boys have their sweet- 
hearts as well as their pipes—and ap- 
parently for the same reason, that it is the 
grown-up thing to do. The boys of the last 
class are fresh, disobedient, disrespectful 
and very noisy. 

“The boys of the first and third classes— 
the studious and the plain boys—choose 
their associations along racial lines. 

“From the viewpoint of their industrial 
usefulness the first three classes are usually 
good workers; the first and third are 
satisfied with their working conditions 
while the radical class is unsteady, grouchy 
and quick to change places. The loafers 
are good for nothing and probably will 
never amount to anything, 

“Very few of these boys—except the 
very young and real home-staying ones— 
come home to sleep before ten o’clock. 
The radicals and the loafers are usually the 
latest to turn in. 

“The second large group—the un- 
married men and those who are away from 
their families—might be broadly classed as 
boarders. The majority of lone men who 
have wives, children or parents who are 
not with them live on the least money and 
save the largest proportion of their pay, 
sending it to their dependents. These men 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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ACH part of our great country has made some dis- 
tinctive and characteristic gift to the nation as a whole. 


From the South it may be cotton or the spirit of 
hospitality. From the Great West, grain, cattle and hardihood 
to pioneer. From the Pacific Coast, fruit for our breakfasts 
and beauty for our eyes. From Pennsylvania our steel, from 
Michigan our millions of automobiles, from Louisiana our sugar, 
from Minnesota our flour. 

New England, with its textiles, its shoes, its literature and 
its statesmen, has given us nothing finer than its spirit of crafts- 
manship. 

When we see the beautiful old New England houses and 
churches built when Washington was President, we say, ‘Those 
were the days of fine workmanship.” When we visit exhibitions 
of Colonial New England hand-wrought silver and hand-built 
furniture, we say, “Those were the days of beautiful crafts- 


manship.” 
vV 


But those days are not past. 

Finer work is being done in New England today than was 
ever done a century and a half ago. 

It is true that it serves different purposes today and goes by 
different names. The modern New England craftsman makes 
finely adjusted guns, delicate and beautiful watches, wonderful 
surgical instruments that save lives, infinitely accurate apparatus 
for scientists to use, micrometric tools and machinery. 

As America has grown, New England and her craftsmen 
have furnished much of the apparatus of growth. 

And American craftsmanship is today still essentially the 
possession of New England; her workmen are its greatest 
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spend their evenings just sitting on the 
porches or doorsteps or in|their shabby 
boarding places or at lodges. They group 
together along racial lines. Nearly all of 
them belong to some lodge or society and 
are mostly very conscientious attendants 
of lodge meetings. They will listen, just to 
kill the time, to any orator who may turn 
up, but they do not respond readily to any 
radical appeals. They are usually the 
hardest workers, the most thrifty and the 
most ambitious to succeed. Among them 
may be found men who have had quite 
good schooling in their native countries. 
Many of them attend any classes in English 
where the instruction is free. In general 
they are dull, unimaginative and unim- 
pressionable, but they constitute the best 
material from which to develop dependable 
workers. For them to buy a property, a 
farm or a home, and bring their families 
from the old country is their supreme goal. 
Naturally these workers offer the best 
material for Americanization work. 

“As a class the unmarried boarders are 
the life of the party—of a constant succes- 
sion of dances, picnics, weddings and other 
social activities! These. 
men are mostly of for- 
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poor and unsteady workers. These and the 
political workers seldom last long on a pay 
roll. They have no interest whatever in 
their work, are generally incompetent and 
unskilled, and their minds are on their 
leisure pursuits to the exclusion of all else. 
As nearly as I can determine, these two 
classes constitute about thirty per cent of 
the workers in this plant. I think them 
even a more corrupting influence, from an 
industrial viewpoint, than the radicals and 
the socialists; they are the real leisure 
hounds, and the ways in which they spend 
their leisure makes them a menace to de- 
cent workers and to society at large. 
“When a worker buys a home his leisure 
as a rule is provided for; he is almost cer- 
tain to spend it on working about his place, 
improving it and in making it help pay for 
itself. He has a garden and keeps poultry 
or pigeons or rabbits—perhaps all of them. 
Few wage workers who buy homes are 
radicals. Owning property makes them 
poor materials for the radical propagan- 
dists. A real-estate mortgage or a member- 
ship in a building-and-loan association is 
about the best brand of antidote for 
radicalism that has ever been discovered. 


eign birth and might 
well be called the marry- 
ing class. Their-leisure 
time when not devoted 
to social gatherings is 
mainly spent in cloth- 
ing and haberdashery 
stores, looking at the 
finery they want to buy. 
And they spend their 
wages very liberally for 
dress—at least until 
they pick their mates 
and settle down to the 
steady pull of family 
life. They make good 
family men, good citi- gone 
zens and are good work- * : 

ers. Before they marry 
they are very free 
spenders—many of 
them going to lavish ex- 
tremes in the matter of 
dress —but when they 
acquire families they 
put their surplus wages 
into homes and property 
instead of into clothes 
and parties. 

“The radicals of this 
adult group are in the 
most cases ardent stu- 
dents. They sacrifice 
three or four nights a 
week to study—mostly 
high-school courses. 
Many take what they 
calla popular university 
course. Their aim is not 
to perfect themselves in 
their trades but to ac- 
quire general education 
or to prepare themselves 
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“As a matter of fact, a large and in- 
creasing number of men of this kind are 
small shareholders and they are given every 
encouragement and facility to buy more 
stock. It would take a great deal more 
leisure than the men of this class now 
have to do them any harm. On the other 
hand they are the very ones who are not 
pressing for the larger leisure; they are 
ambitious to earn all they can and put in 
as many hours as they can, up to a reason- 
able point. 

“The direct opposite of this class is that 
made up of the men who are the errand 
runners and understrappers of the real 
radical leaders. Their allegiance to the 
cause of radicalism is apparently more a 
mercenary matter than one of conviction. 
These are the men holding minor offices 
in the radical organizations, and in this 
capacity they get the drippings of the 
radical slush funds. All of the leisure of 
these men is devoted to propaganda work. 
Though many of them are married they 
spend little or no time at home and as a 
rule their families are very poorly provided 
for, most of their money being spent on 
themselves and their comrades in their 


to become stenogra- 
phers, clerks or office 
employees and, above 
all, orators. It seems to be a fad among 
them to study one thing or another. The 
nights when they are not in classes they 
almost invariably attend one or two meet- 
ings. They all love to spread the propa- 
ganda of their various social and economic 
creeds and are most devoted attendants of 
all mass meetings. Their main characteris- 
ties are distrustfulness and an ugly temper.” 


The Home-Buying Class 


“The men who belong to the professional- 
politician group are a despicable element. 
They work only when the political pickings 
are so scant that they are obliged to get on 
an industrial pay roll for a short time. 
Their political interests are wholly sordid 
and commercial. They are for the candi- 
| date or the cause that pays them the most 
money—or in wet days they were for those 
who would buy them the most drinks. 
Then they were the mainstays of the 
saloons; now they haunt the billiard and 
pool halls, the soft-drink places and _ the 
political headquarters of their racial leaders. 
They are the professional sluggers in the 
_ political fights. These men are a bad and 

disturbing influence in any working force. 

“There is another small class of inter- 
mittent workers who might be classed as 

' Lotharios, who spend all their spare time 
and money in the pursuit of vicious pleas- 
/ ure. They are invariably broke and are 
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Cranston, a Typical Rhode Istand Mill Village 


‘Men of this home-buying class easily 
grow into what I call our group of long- 
range workers—those who would about as 
soon think of quitting their own families as 
they would of leaving our employ. They 
are men who have come to see that they 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by drifting from one plant to another. 
Their tendency is to settle down in com- 
munities as close to the plant as possible, 
where they buy homes and devote them- 
selves to paying for them and later to 
improving them. These are the men who 
make the most normal and sensible use of 
their leisure because virtually all of it is 
devoted to home and community life. 

“They take their home and community 
responsibilities very seriously. For in- 
stance, it is a proud and solemn matter for 
a man of this class to be called upon by a 
friend and acquaintance to act as godfather 
to a child. Such a relationship is accepted 
as a lifelong responsibility, a permanent 
guardianship just as real as if it were a legal 
instead of a church or social matter. 
Workers of this class are the backbone of 
industry and are the element upon which 
every employer of any vision must build 
his employment structure. I am glad to 
say that we have a high percentage of men 
of this sort, many of whom have been 
with us so long that they feel that they have 
almost as much a proprietorship in the 
plant as have the majority stockholders. 


hours of leisure. Though, as I say, these 
men get some of the drippings of the 
propaganda funds, on the other hand this 
source of gain is more than offset by the 
assessments which they have to stand, to 
say nothing of the steady stream of money 
that slips through their fingers while they 
are on the go working for the cause and 
trying to impress comrades, business 
agents, walking delegates and others with 
their importance. Their ambition is to be- 
come business agents or officers of one sort 
and another in the radical organizations to 
which they are attached. 

“Tn a few instances I have had a chance 
to see the change that comes over a man 
of this class when, by inheritance or some 
other stroke of luck, he happens to come 
into a little property. Almost immediately 
he turns his back on his comrades and his 
radical associations and settles down into 
the class of thrifty and steady workers. 

“There is another class of influence 
seekers very different from the one I have 
just described. These are the men whose 
one ambition is to achieve importance in 
the eyes of their fellows. As a rule they 
work hard and save their money, but all 
their leisure and a considerable amount of 
money are devoted to cutting a conspicuous 
figure in the society in which they circu- 
late. They are the real lodge lizards of the 
world. A typical man of this class will 
work for months, not to say years, and 
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spend a great deal of money to get himself 
elected to the presidency of a lodge, society 
or ornamental semimilitary organization 
in which he can array himself in a gaudy 
uniform and officiate at such functions as 
national festivals, weddings and funerals. 
Though the men of this class are generally 
of foreign birth it should be remembered 
that native-born Americans, including de- 
scendants of Pilgrim Fathers and Revo- 
lutionary War parents, have been ardent 
members of lodges and societies. These 
influence seekers generally get what they 
go after. They are greatly looked up to, 
admired and envied by their intimates and 
members of their own race and community. 
Their advice is sought on the most per- 
sonal and intimate matters, and they are 
in a way the unofficial burgomasters of 
their neighborhoods and communities.” 


Nests of Radicals 


“The result of all this is that the men 
of this class, which is fairly numerous, are 
eager for all the leisure they can get. Their 
prominence in lodge, society and organiza- 
tion work makes heavy demands upon 
their time, with the re- 
sult that they are 
obliged to take numer- 
ous lay offs in order to 
meet these demands. As 
they find the whole joy 
of life apparently in this 
kind of prominence 
among their own people 
they are willing to sac- 
rifice almost anything in 
order to maintain and 
promote that promi- 
nence, and they cheer- 
fully take the off time 
necessary to that end. 
They furnish an exam- 
ple of a class of workers 
unknown or little un- 
derstood by the average 
American citizen—a 
class that is rather con- 
sistently irregular in at- 
tendance at work and 
eager for the larger lei- 
sure, but which does 
not use its off time in a 
vicious way. Many men 
of this class acquire con- 
siderable property, but 
their lives are really de- 
voted to the one purpose 
of achieving personal 
prominence and influ- 
ence. Incidentally their 
advice is often paid for 
in coin of the realm by 
the poorer and less so- 
phisticated people of 
their race who consult 
them upon business and 
family matters. Taking 
a fee for this kind of 
service is, I find, quite 
generally accepted as 
just as legitimate as it 
is for a lawyer to take 
a fee for his services. 
Therefore these men have a little offset 
against the price which they pay in loss of 
working hours and in actual expenses for 
their prominence. 

“The lowest and most difficult class of 
workers is composed of the inmates of the 
crowded rooming houses. These are quite 
often nests of radicalism, and a startling 
proportion of the inmates work only when 
they are out of money and out of luck in 
gambling. They are men who intend to go 
back to the old country—and the sooner 
they go the better for America!” 


This analysis was made by a man who 
has spent many years in intimate associa- 
tion with the workers that he describes and 
who knows hundreds of them as personal 
friends and acquaintances. 

In an attempt to give a closer view of the 
individual in relation to the problem of how 
the average worker spends his spare time 
ten men were taken from the pay roll of a 
large manufacturing plant in the Middle 
West and careful inquiry was made as to 
their habitual use of their leisure. For this 
test an effort was made to pick men repre- 
sentative of the various classes employed. 
Here are the results of the inquiry: 


NuMBER ONE: Married man, American born, has 
been employed here for nine years as a floor molder. 
He is forty-two years of age, owns his home, also 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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OW cost, low upkeep and broad utility made the bicycle universally popular. 
But nevertheless, lack of inclination to pedal ultimately relegated it to the 
cellars and attics of countless homes. 


Consequently attempts to motorize the bicycle soon became general, but frailty of 
wheel and frame construction could not withstand the destructive effects of vibra- 
tion and road shock and the bicycle was temporarily discarded. 


Then came the motorcycle, high-powered and heavily built, but it could not and 
did not replace the bicycle. 


Meanwhile, Wall of England designed an indirect power plant attachment in the 
form of a motorized third wheel, which has since proved to be the only practical 
means of power application to the standard bicycle. 


The Wall principle, considerably improved, was then adopted and incorporated in 
the American made Smith Motor Wheel, but the demand for war materials soon 
interrupted its further development, and constructive effort toward its refinement 
was discontinued until it was acquired hy the Briggs & Stratton Company. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel is a remarkably enduring piece of mechanism. 
It represents skilled machine work and precision in assembly—standards which 
have always prevailed in the Briggs & Stratton Works. It can be easily and quickly 
attached to any bicycle. It restores all the pleasures and conveniences of bicycling 
—without effort, vibration or dirt. It costs very little to operate. It is, in fact, 
pronounced by those who know to be “a real job” of engineering. 


The story of the Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel will be told often in pages of The Saturday Evening Post and other large national 
publications. Meanwhile, your Sporting Goods, Bicycle, Hardware or Implement Dealer wili be glad to demonstrate it to you. 
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has an automobile. Spends most of his evenings 
at home reading papers and magazines or doing 
odd jobs about the house. During the summer 
he usually goes to see a baseball game on Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays, and occasion- 
ally takes a week-end trip into the country for 
fishing. 


UMBER Two: Single man, born in Hungary; has 
been employed here seven years as a core maker. 
Came to the United States with his parents in 
1907. Is twenty-three years of age. This man 
spends most of his free time bowling, playing 
pool, and occasionally goes to a movie show. 
Sometimes goes to a dance. 


UMBER THREE: Married man, thirty-five years 
of age. Born in Bohemia. Has three children; 
‘owns his home and has worked here as a fireman 
six years. This man spends all his time at 
home. He has three cows, two pigs and a flock 
of about 140 chickens and says it keeps him 
quite busy taking care of these during his free 
time. In the summer he works a plot of ground 
of about six city lots, on which he grows vege- 
tables for his family. Says he never goes to any 
shows. He doesn’t care about any amusements. 
He is more interested in his livestock. 


UMBER Four: Married man, thirty-one years of 
age, American born. Has one child. Has worked 
here as machinist for about seven years. Spends 
most of his free time at home reading newspapers 
and books; goes to lodge once a month. Sat- 
urday afternoons does odd jobs about the 
house. Sundays he attends church quite regularly. 


‘MBER FIvE: Single man, American born, twenty- 
eight years of age. Has worked here about three 
years as a machinist. This young man states that 
he spends part of his time in the saloon, goes to the 
movies with his lady friend about twice a week. 
Saturday afternoons he usually takes in a ball game 
or some other athletic or sporting event. Sunday 
afternoon and evening he spends with his lady 
friend. 


}ymBeR Srx: Single man, born in Austria, thirty-one 
years of age. Has worked here as tool maker about 
two years. This man plays cards in the evening, 
zoes to dances occasionally, and to moving-picture 
shows. Saturday and Sunday he usually takes in 
dall games or any other sporting events that are in 
season. 


IMBER SEVEN: Married man, born in Poland, forty 
years of age. Has worked here as a laborer for 
ibout two years. Has been in the United States 
ibout nine years. His wife and three children still 
ive in Poland. This man boards at the home of his 
srother, who has several other boarders. Says that 
ie spends most of the evenings at the boarding 
1ouse. Occasionally the boarders get together and 
dlay cards. He says he does not take any interest 
n picture shows. He is saving his money so that 
1e can bring his family to this country. 


MBER EIcurT: Single, American born, forty-one 
years of age. This man has worked as a carpenter 
tere for about two 
years. He boards at the 
1ome of his brother. 
Jsed to spend most of 
is free time round the 
saloon, but.since brew- 
rs cannot make any 
nore real beer he stays 
it home evenings and 
eads. He owns a mo- 
oreycle, on which he 
soes riding on Saturday 
\iternoons and Sun- 
lays. Also he has a 
vamera and goes out to 
rake pictures occasion- 
uly. 


heer NINE: Married, 

orn in Russia. Is 
wenty-two years of 
we, has worked here 
ibout six years as a 
lrill-press hand. This 
nan and his wife live 
vith his parents. 
spends some of his free 
ime in the evening 
laying cards at his 
tome or the home of 
lis friends. Saturday 
\fternoons he usually 
jakes a walk round 
own. Goes to church 
pn Sunday mornings 
md occasionally takes 
a moving-picture 
\how. 


MBER TEN; Single man, 
merican born, twenty- 
ve years of age. Has 
orked here about five 
ears as a drill-press 
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A Workingman’s Cottage at Sayre, Pennsylvania 


hand. This young man spends most of his evenings 
at home. His mother is an invalid and his father 
is a police officer and works nights, which is the 
reason why he says he cannot go out much nights. 
He goes out with his lady friend occasionally. Goes 
to lodge once in a while. Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays he usually goes to a cigar store close to his 
home and plays cards. 


In connection with all reports of this 
character it may be well to keep in mind 
the fact that wage workers do not seem to 
have developed any keener appetite for 
card playing without stakes than have the 
idle rich. 

In the clubs, boarding houses and cigar 
stores which they frequent the games could 
scarcely be classed as slow; in fact many 
of them would be altogether too lively for 
some of the foremen and superintendents 
under whom the players work. Here is 
another close-up of a representative group 
of workers, in a plant of quite a different 
character, which throws a gleam or two of 
light on the swiftness of the card games 
with which some of the wage earners en- 
liven their leisure: 


NuMBER ONE: “T recently bought my own home and 
this with my family occupies all of my free time 
excepting Sundays. On this day I either receive 
some of my friends or call on them, taking my 
family along.” 


PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


School Children of 19 Nationalities. 


NuMBER Two: Single; boards at a rooming house 
having quite a few boarders. Attends a Russian 
singing society twice a week. Patronizes the movies 
quite frequently. Saturday night is devoted to 
gambling, which lasts until late Sunday morning. 
Sleeps the balance of Sunday morning and either 
devotes Sunday afternoon and evening to gambling 
or with women. 

When being questioned this man showed quitea 
large sum of money that he had won. 


NUMBER THREE: A home man, devotes most of his 
time to home. Does a lot of housework, due to the 
fact that his wife is not in good health. Has quite 
a large family. Does not go to any amusements 
but sends his children. 


NUMBER Four: Devotes most of his time to his home, 
doing repair work on his house. Goes to a theater 
occasionally and will soon take up a course in 
mechanical drawing. 


NuMBER Five: Night shift. During the week sleeps 
mostly all day and on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noous and evenings visits his lady friend. This is a 
single man and gives nearly all of his wages to his 
mother, who lays a certain part of his wages away 
for him. : 


NUMBER Srx: Outside of going to church and the 
movies he devotes all of his time to his home; does 
not-care to spend much and at present is saving 
about seventy-five dollars per month. Family in 
the old country. 


Children of the Steel Workers All to be Good Citizens of One Nation 


Number TEN: On night shift. 
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NUMBER SEVEN: Night-shift man. He says that 
when he gets done with his week’s work he goes 
home and goes to bed and about three o’clock 
Saturday afternoon he gets up and puts on his 
Sunday clothes and goes to see a show; from 
there he goes to his home and has supper. After 
that he goes to see his girl and later goes out 
to gamble. That means to about four or five 
o’clock Sunday morning; from there he goes 
home. He has a bite to eat and then goes to bed. 
He says that in the last five weeks he has won 
$1000 and has put it all in the bank. Sunday 
afternoon he takes in a show and goes back home 
and stays home till it is time to go to work 
Mouday night. 


NUMBER EiGuT: On night shift. “I go home Satur- 
day and have a little to eat and go to bed until 
two o’clock, and then get up and go out to the 
henhouse and feed the chickens and gather the 
eggs and then go to the house and read the paper 
for a while and have supper, and soon after I get 
ready for bed. Sleep until about ten or eleven 
A.M. and get up and get ready for dinner and after 
dinner fool round the house to pass away the time 
and set by the stove and keep it warm and then 
get ready for supper and soon after go to bed.” 
(Sunday.) “Sleep until eight o’clock and get up 
and do my work round the house and after dinner 
lie down until four-thirty P. M., then eat and get 
ready for work.” (Monday.) 


NuMBER Nine: Night-shift man. “Saturday when 
I get home I eat a little and then’go to bed and 
sleep for about six or seven hours and then get up 
and go out dnd do some shopping for my wife and 

get things in the house for Sunday and at night 

go out toa show. Sunday I sleep until ten or eleven 
o’clock and then get up and read the paper until 
dinner time and in the afternoon my wife and I go 
out for a walk and then go home and have supper 
and after supper we go to a picture show or two. 

Monday I sleep until about nine o’clock and then 

do a little work round the house till about two or 

three o’clock and then go to bed and rest up for 
night work.” 


(Saturday.) “Go 
home and go to bed and sleep till noon, then get 
up and have some dinner, and all of the time after 
dinner I work round the house and go to bed early 
on Saturday. Sunday I get up early and go to 
church in the morning and in the afternoon go out 
and spend the rest of the day at the home of one 
of my relatives—that is if I don’t get company at 
home. Monday sleep until about ten o’clock and 
get up, then go out and buy a paper and go home 
and read it for a few hours in the afternoon, and 
then go to bed for about three hours and prepare 
for the night work.” 


NumBer ELEVEN: Also night shift. Saturday morn- 


ing when he comes home from work he has some- 
thing to eat and goes to bed. When he gets up he 
brings up some coal and wood and stays home. 
Sunday morning he goes to church and stays home 
the rest of the day. Monday he helps his wife 
wash the clothes and minds the baby while his 
wife goes out shopping. When she comes back he 
goes to bed until it is time 
to go to work. 


A workingman 
who spends much of 
his time knocking 
about the country on 
foot declares that the 
passion for gambling 
among the younger 
wage workers is so 
common that it can- 
not escape the atten- 
tion of any observer 
who frequents the 
hotels and boarding 
houses where they 
stay, and in support 
of his statement re- 
lates this incident: 

“Recently I spent 
a few days in a coun- 
try tavern in one of 
the Eastern States, 
and found the mo- 
notony greatly enliv- 
ened by the presence 
of a gang of young 
linemen. It so hap- 
pened that I was 
there when their pay 
checks came. These 
were turned into 
cash almost instantly 
and nearly all the 
men settled down to 
a night at cards, the 
boss or foreman 
playing with them. 
They did not quit un- 
til two-thirty in the 

(Continued on 

Page 147) 
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Every Man Should 


How can you expect one lone hat to be- 
For Style: have like a chameleon and harmonize with 
the different suits and shirts and ties you wear? 

To be really well dressed, a man should have—and 
wear—several hats. He should select them with due 
regard to the other elements of his wardrobe. We sug- 
gest a dark soft hat; a trim black derby (you’ve no idea 
how smart a good derby is, unless you change into one 
occasionally); and a soft felt of lighter hue, say tan or gray. . 


~ You don’t wear the same 
And for Economy: pair of shoes every day 
until they go to pieces. You have two or three suits, and 
you make them wear better by changing them daily. Why | 
not apply that thrifty principle to your hat? Have three 
hats—they’ll each last longer, look smarter, feel better, 
and cost less in the end. ‘= 
There’s a good store in your town that sells Mallo 
Hats. Go there and try this three-hat idea on your 
own head. 
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This ts a vepro- 
duction of the 
Mallory Spring 
Poster. Look 
for tt—it is the 
sign of a good 
hatter. 


|Mallory Hats 


Good Hatters’ Fur costs as much today 
as Pure Silver 


FAND that’s just one of the reasons why we advise a man to beware of cheap hats this 
season. We’ve been making hats for nearly a hundred years. We’ve seen war prices come 
and go, and we’ve never let them—or anything else—affect the quality of Mallory Hats. 


Mallory Hats are priced as low as it is possible to price hats made as Mallory Hats are 
made—up to the standard of quality that satisfies over a million American men. You can 
take our word for it — but if you’d like further proof, just shop around a bit and see for 
yourself that you’ll get the biggest, best hat value for your money in a Mallory. 


Mallory Hats have the famous ‘‘Cravenette”’ Finish 


They are the only hats made with this wonderful waterproofing process—which renders 
them superbly indifferent to wind and rain and snow and sleet. 


If you want something extra fine, ask your hatter to show you a Mallory “Mello-Ease”’ 
Hat—the lightest, softest, most comfortable hat you’ve ever tried on your head. 


In 1600 they made your hat from a 


Russian’s cast-off coat 
(Reprinted by permission of Marshall Field & Company, who sell Mallory Hats) 


PA MUSING to us—if it were not so shockingly in- 
sanitary—was the old method of “‘ felting’’ hats 
from beaver fur. Adriaen van der Donck, who 
traded at Fort Orange from 1641 to 1648 with the 
Indians, gives, with a description of beaver fur, the 
following illuminating (and unattractive) process: 


“When hats are made of the fur, the 
rough hairs are pulled out, for they are 
useless. The skins are usually first sent 
to Russia, where they are highly valued 
for their outside shining hair, and on 
this their greatest recommendation 
depends with the Russians. After the 
hairs have fallen out, or are worn, and 
the peltries become old and apparently 
useless, we get the article back, and 
convert the fur into hats, before which 
it cannot well be used for this purpose, 
for unless the beaver has been worn, it 
will not felt properly, hence these old 
peltries are the most valuable.’’ 


How different is hat-making today! Great re- 
serve stocks of new peltries are thoroughly “‘cured”’ 
and sanitarily stored. The hair is then felted by 
a painstaking process and blocked into the light, 
modish shapes of the new season. 


When a man rented his hat 
by the year 


And yet, in those old days, ‘‘a good hat was very 
expensive and important enough to be left among 
bequests in a will. They were borrowed and hired 
for many years, and, even down to the time of 
Queen Anne, we find the rent of a subscription 
hat to be £2.6s per annum.’’ Considering the 
marked shrinkage of the supply of fur-bearing ani- 
mals in this country, and the buying-power of 
money between the ‘“‘sixteen hundreds”’ and now, 
fine hats of the present season are remarkable for 
their low cost. 


Even the ribbon band on your hat is of 
ancient lineage! 


As far back as 3500 B. C. there are indications 
that a band with streamers fastened the head-dress 
of Egyptian women. This style was 
retained with many peoples, through 
many centuries. Pictures of head- 
dresses in the fourteenth century show 
its use, without streamers, when it was 
known as a “‘fillet,’’ holding the cloth 

head-dress in place. 


ifn Avenue, New York (Wholesale only) ‘The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 
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A streamered head-dress of the 
Fourteenth Century 


is somewhat reminiscent of the Scot- 
tish Highlander’s cap today. To 
quote Alice Morse Earle: ‘Hat- 
bands were just as important for men’s 
hats as women’s—especially during 
the years of the reign of James I. 
Endymion Porter had his wife’s dia- 
mond necklace to wear on his hat in Spain. It 
probably looked like paste beside the 

gorgeousness of the Duke of Buck- ars 
ingham, who had the ‘Mirror of 

France,’ a great diamond, the finest 


Ce 
in England, ‘to wear alone in your fe 


hat with a little black feather,’ so the 
king wrote him.”’ 


A hat isa cap with a brim 


“Flat caps as proper are tocity gowns 
As armour, helmets, or to kings their crowns.’’ 


This was written in 1630, proving 
again the centuries-old interest men 
have demonstrated in the details of 
dress. The cap of the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and Britons had acquired a 
small fold (first semblance of a brim) by 
the time of Henry VIII, and was some- 
times ornamented with a small jewel or 
a feather. Later, with the activities 
of the pioneer fur-traders and the great 
supply of beaver-skins, beaver hats 
became the choice article of dress and went through 
many amusing forms — ‘‘bell’’ and “steeple” 
crowned, cocked and straight of brim. 


The small bow inside your hat 


even hails from the days when hunting-hats were 
greatly worn, and in a time when hats could not 
easily be got to fit their wearers. Then, the leather 
inside band, laced with a narrow ribbon terminat- 
ing in a bow, served as a ‘‘buffet”’ for fallen horse- 
men, some writers even claiming that the small 
device saved many a life. As for its adapting the 
ill-fitting hat to its prospective wearer—so far re- 
moved from London shops as across the seas, may- 
be—there can be little doubt of its efficacy. It is 
a proof of the curious manner 
in which fashions persist— 
even after the need which 
caused their creation has gone 
—that men will still find in 
their hats of today a small 
bow on the inside band! 


Factory at Danbury, Conn. 
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Fee Me en A an oc a ce ne 
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URING the closing weeks of 1918 we an- 
Dee the Victory Model Mitchell —a 
new-type six based on long time revision of old 
standards. 

We pledged scores of improvements to attain 
more strength and endurance, less operating cost, 
less upkeep, more of comfort. 

We predicted a sensational success for this car 
becauseofthemechanicalattainmentsit brought, 
because of the engineering principles that created it. 

The popularity won was far greater than we 
even hoped for. It gained almost instant recogni- 
tion and approval. As the car became known, 
the demand overwhelmed us. 

This success indicated the wisdom of retain- 
ing the improved design intact in this season’s 
Mitchell. But many improvements in the chassis 
itself as well as in manufacturing processes vastly 
increase the silence and serviceability of the 
new car. 

Thus we have been able to devote Mitchell 
expertsand Mitchell resources to the final devel- 


5-Passenger Touring Car 
3-Passenger Roadster 


Advanced styles combined with 
fine workmanship 


opment of new designs. And we now offer a new 
and striking motor car style and an extra fineness 
of coachwork. 

Never before have comparable bodies been of- 
fered on other than the highest priced cars or 
custom-built on individual order. 

The lines are new and forecast the future de- 
sign tendency. The tilted radiator is vastly more 
pleasing in appearance. And it has inspired the 
slanting lines that distinguish this latest Mitchell 
creation. 

Comfort and riding ease are also marked fea- 
tures of the new Mitchell. The space in both 
frontand rearcompartmentsis greater; thecush- 
ionsare deeper and wider. Cantilever rear springs 
give unusual riding comfort. 

These new cars are now being shown by 
Mitchell dealers. Go and see them. You will 
thank us for the suggestion when you examine 
and compare them part by part. 

Then place your order at once if you want a 
car this Spring. 


5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupé 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page 143) 
morning. They rose a few hours later just in 
time to snatch a hasty bite of breakfast and 
get out on the job again. My observations 
are that this incident is typical of the way 
in which a very large body of well-paid 
young workers in this country are spending 
their free time and their wages. They were 
all getting good big pay and their hours 
were relatively short. 

“Almost any man who has been young 

himself and has felt the tingling vitality of 
youth and the craving for excitement could 
offer plenty of excuses for young workers 
ike these. They were away from home, 
among strangers, and in surroundings that 
fered meager attractions for entertain- 
nent of the better sort. Probably they 
elt that they had to blow off steam in 
ome way and turned to the gambling 
‘able as a relief. This incident and others 
imilar to it have given me a deep-rooted 
‘onviction that more than a very moderate 
mount of leisure is a mighty poor thing 
or the younger class of wage workers. 
Vhen I hear any of them or of their cham- 
jions demanding a larger leisure on the 
round that it is needed for rest and self- 
mprovement it makes me smile. On the 
ther hand it appears to me that one of the 
ig industrial problems of to-day is that of 
utting the right kind of diversions and 
astimes within easy reach of the younger 
rage workers. 
“Probably a very small proportion of 
aose who now spend their money in gambl- 
ig and other vicious pleasures would do 
» if they had plenty of more wholesome 
astimes and diversions just as easily 
vailable to them. One thing, however, is 
tain: Any man who tries to convince a 
vel-headed and well-settled wage worker 
iat his younger fellows in the ordinary 
nds of industry are in need of either 
ore leisure or more pay will have a 
ard time to carry conviction. Only the 
der and more thoughtful workers realize 
le social speed that their younger shop 
ates have developed. The man who is 
ot a shop worker is not in a position to 
falize or appreciate the situation with 
‘spect to the younger man.” 


Leisure and Thrift 


A large manufacturing corporation, in 
ich employment conditions are on a 
Izh and constructive plane, has just made 
itest investigation covering about twenty 
(its workers which is decidedly illuminat- 
iz as to the personal and leisure habits of 
fe men involved, particularly with respect 
t the relations between the manner in 
nich their leisure is spent and the matter 
Cpersonal thrift. 


)wper One: Laborer, Polish, forty years old. 
oes not read or write English. Has a wife in 
lurope. Rides to his work. Does no reading or 
tudying. Has no amusements and belongs to no 
ilubs or societies. Is not a company stockholder or 

profit-sharing man. Earns $150 a month, sends 
ll his spare money to his wife in Europe. Owns 
100 in Liberty Bonds and no other property. 
xpects to return to Europe. 


Nuper Two: Lathe hand, American, twenty-nine 
ears old. Rides to his work. Reads the daily 
aper but no books. Does not study. Goes to the 
tovies but belongs to no clubs or social societies. t 
fas a mother dependent upon him. Attended a 
‘ade school for eight years, then a technical school. 
‘a profit-sharing man but not a stockholder. 
Yerage earnings $100 a month. Owns Liberty 
onds. Earns two dollars a week outside, repairing 
itomobiles. Is taking practical instruction in 
itomobile repairing in evenings. Gives all his 


<— to his mother and would save more if pos- 
dle. 


VtBER THREE: Clerk, American, thirty-five years 
d. Reads the daily papers and books on Nature. 
es to the movies and belongs to a social club. 
as a wife and one child. Attended grade school 
ght years. Is a profit-sharing man but not a 
oekholder. Owns his home and has bought 
berty Bonds but sold them to pay the mortgage 
his home. Is saying his money to educate his 
jildren. His evenings are usually spent at home 

s in doing things round the house. Likes music. 

nt 


BER Four: American, molding-machine helper, 
enty-two years old, single. Walks to work. 
»ads the daily papers and books of fiction. Spends 
' leisure time in bowling and playing pool. 
‘tended grade school eight years. Is not a com- 
lny stockholder or profit-sharing man. His 
©nings average $115. He owns no property. He 
‘0 plays ball. Claims he spends about fifteen 
ars a week and turns the balance of his earnings 
or to his parents. He hopes to become a molding- 
chine pattern maker. 


NuMBER FOURTEEN: 


NUMBER Fivp: Polish, drill-press hand, thirty-eight 
has one child. Reads, 
writes and speaks English. Walks to work. Reads 
Polish papers but no books. Goes to a movie show 
about once a week and belongs to no societies or 
Never attended school. He earns about 
$140 a month but has had much sickness and two 
deaths in a year, so has been only able to pay ex- 
Spends his evenings 
at home helping his wife. Goes to church on Sun- 


years old, married and 


clubs. 


penses and can save nothing. 


day and to a party occasionally. 


NUMBER Six: American, bench hand, thirty-four 
years old, married and has three children. Rides 
to work. Reads the daily papers and books. Has 
very few amusements and belongs to no clubs or 
societies. Is not a stockholder but is getting eight 
dollars a month from a profit-sharing plan. Is 
earning $130 a month, of which he saves about 
fifteen dollars. Owns his own home and has a 
bank account. Also does outside advertising work 
by which he makes $7.50 a week, This helps him 


to pay on his home and save something to educate 
his children. 


NuMBER SEVEN: Polish, tool grinder, forty-two years 
old. Is married and has two children. Reads, 
writes and speaks English. Rides to work. Reads 
the daily papers and mechanical books. Has no 
amusements and belongs to no clubs or societies. 
Never attended school. Isa profit-sharing man and 
is paying for his home. Earns about $140 a month 
and owns $250 in Liberty Bonds. In his spare time 
he makes tool boxes, etc., which he sells, and enjoys 
making experiments in chemicals, 


Number Eicut: American, milling-machine hand, 
twenty-six years old, single. Walks to work, reads 
the daily papers and books of fiction, Belongs to 
no clubs or societies. Likes to skate and plays 
indoor ball. Tarns about $126 a month and is 
helping his mother buy a home. Owns a Liberty 
Bond. His evenings are spent in going to movies, 
dances and working round the house. Would like 
to attend a mechanical school. 


Numeer Nine: American, laborer, sixty years old, 
single. Walks to work. Reads the daily papers, 
but no books. Has no amusements and belongs to 
no clubs or societies. Is earning $100 a month and 
saves nothing except to pay on Liberty Bond and 
to put a little money into the profit-sharing plan. 


Noumper Ten: Elevator man, American, sixty-five 
years old, married but children all grown up. Walks 
to work. Reads the papers, also some books. 
Goes to the movies and belongs to a social club. 
Earns $100 a month. Is paying on a Liberty Bond 
and is a profit-sharing man but saves nothing else, 


NUMBER ELEVEN: American, die chipper, married. 
Rides to work. Reads the daily papers but no 
books. Goes to the movies once in a while and 
belongs to a social club. Has four children. At- 
tended grade school for eight years. Is not a stock- 
holder or profit-sharing man. Is earning $115 a 
month. Owns Liberty Bonds and is paying on 
them. Does not own his home. This man is con- 
tinually out of funds and trying to borrow from hig 
friends and also on his Liberty Bonds. 


NumBer TWELve: American, metal pattern maker, 
twenty-six years old, single. Rides to work. He 
reads the papers and studies mechanical engineering 
at home in order to better his position. Goes to 
moving picture shows and does bowling but belongs 
to no clubs or societies. Went to grade school 
seven years. Is a stockholder and also a profit- 
sharing man. FHarns a salary of $175, of which he 
saves $100. Has a bank account and is trying to 
save all he can. On Saturday afternoons he works 
in a meat market and earns five dollars. This young 
man is very thrifty and hopes to become head of a 
department at some future date. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN: Slavonian, drill-press operator, 
twenty-six years old, single. Speaks and writes 
English but cannot read. Rides to work. Reads 
foreign papers and books. Goes to the movies 
about three times a week and belongs to a social 
club. Goes to a gymnasium for exercise. Earns 
about $140 a month and has $600 in Liberty Bonds. 
He expects soon to attend English classes in the 
works. On Sundays he goes to church, visiting, etc. 


American, knotter builder, 
twenty-eight years old, single. Rides to work. 
Reads the daily papers but no books. Goes to the 
movies occasionally but belongs to no clubs or 
societies. Went to grade school five years. Is a 
profit-sharing man. Lives with his mother. Earns 
about forty dollars a week. Owns Liberty Bonds. 
This man spends his leisure time taking walks and 
going to the movies, otherwise he stays home and 
reads the papers. 


NUMBER FIFTEEN: Clerk, American, thirty-two years 


old, married with two children. He walks to work. 
Reads the newspapers but no books. Likes to go 
to the movies and bowls, also belongs to a social 
club. Has a mother dependent on him for support. 
Attended grade school eight years and a technical 
school six months. He is a small stockholder and 
a profit-sharing man. Does not own his home. 
His actual savings are now ten dollars a month in 
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profit sharing, from which account he is forced to 


draw in urgent cases. He does chores about the 
home. 


“Our Polish wage earners are composed 
of Russian, German and Austrian Poles. 
It is true that they are all Poles, but it must 
be remembered that they were born and 
lived under various oppressive imperial 
governments. Our Russian Poles as a rule 
have left small farms in Europe—but they 
seldom return to farm life. Their free time 
is usually spent in beautifying their homes, 
working in their gardens and planting 
trees and shrubbery. Much of their time 
is devoted to meetings of different church 
societies. They are greatly given to attend- 
ing christenings and weddings. Much time 
is devoted by them to study of the English 
language and a large number of them be- 
come American citizens. 

“German Poles seldom if ever have farms 
in Europe. After their arrival in America 
their only desire is to have homes and be- 
come citizens. As nearly all of them have 
their own home much of their free time is 
theatergoing, and so on. Since the recent spent round their homes. Their devotion 

war began most wage workers have received to religion consumes a great deal of time. 
exceptionally good pay, which has had a Occasionally trips are made to parks and 
tendency to make them extravagant, and amusement places, such ‘as shows, picnics 
very few are inclined to save their money and excursion trips. They read Polish, 
or to consider earnestly the more serious German and often English papers. They 
problems of life. However, we have about attend evening classes and exert themselves 
twenty young men at this plant who have to learn the English language. 

associated themselves with our vocational “Most of our Austrian Poles as a rule 

training classes and are devoting two hours _ have little education. Many of them can- 

a week to the study of mechanical drawing. not read or write their own language. It 

“The unmarried wage earner spends is true that they have farms in Europe, 
most of his free time in company of others but the farms are of little or no account. 
of his class in surroundings which are not Their free time is spent mainly in drinking 
often conducive to self-development, and and gambling places and cheap dance halls. 
even when living with his parents spendsa Weddings, christenings and other celebra- 
very small share of his time in the home tions are frequent and enthusiastic, and 
environment. A very small minority of they often end in a free-for-all fight. They 
wage earners spend any part of their free devote considerable time to church affairs 
time in self-development, either in the and lodge gatherings. Visiting friends is a 
vocational or cultural training. There is, frequent diversion and their visits usually 
however, a small group of wage earners who _ last for two days or more. They devote 
are enthusiastic over hobbies, such as very little time to study and are not inter- 
music, painting and other artistic and prac- ested in Americanization.”’ 
tical avocations; also a few spend their 
spare time in the promotion of such move- 
ments as the Boy Scouts and community 
improvement clubs. 

“We find that the majority of our Amer- 
ican employees of middle age are married 
and their time is mostly taken up.with the 
usual wholesome details of home life. This 
is especially true of those who own their 
own homes. 

“In regard to the foreign element in this 
locality, we find that the European customs 
and national traditions have much to do 
with their social and business life here; 
therefore we will classify foreigners into 
smaller groups, such as Croatians, Poles, 
Italians and Russians, 

“The Croatians in our plant, with the 

exception of a few, are from farming dis- 
tricts. They are men of little or no educa- 
tion, who came here either to earn enough 
money to pay some debt on a farm in 
Europe or because of political or military 
reasons. The first class of these men have 
as a rule one object in view, and that is to 
save enough money to return to their 
native lands. Their free time is spent in 
boarding houses, playing cards, writing 
home, reading foreign newspapers and 
watching closely the happenings in Europe. 
They attend nearly all church services. 
Also they take long walks together in small 
groups and talk about the happenings of 
the day. Generally they sleep from eight 
to eleven hours a day and spend much of 
their time lying on the bed thinking of 
their homes across the water. They seldom 
if ever go to places of amusement. Visiting 
friends is a common and frequent pastime. 
Much of their time is spent in repairing 
shoes and clothing. Cheap board is their 
great objective and moving from one 
boarding house to another is almost a 
monthly occurrence. Looking for a board- 
ing house and moving consume much of 
their free time. They devote no time to 
study and are not inclined to become Amer- 
ican citizens. 

“The second class of Croatians, who 
came here for political or military reasons, 
are a young and lively set. Much of their 
time is spent in drinking places and pool 
rooms, where they gamble inveterately. 
They gather in these places, drink and sing 
national songs until late at night. They 
often visit places of amusement such as 
pictures or vaudeville shows. Frequent 
trips are made to the city, where they either 
visit their friends or walk about looking for 
cheap jewelry or lively shows. As they are 


NUMBER SIXTEEN: Polish, laborer, thirty-nine years 
old, has a wife in Europe. Does not speak, read or 
write English. Does no reading of any kind, and 
has no amusements. Earns about $150 a month 
and saves every dollar he can to send to Europe 
to his family. Owns a Liberty Bond. He hopes 
eventually to return to Europe. 


Here are the conclusions of a very com- 
petent employment executive in 4 large 
steel mill—a man highly qualified from 
intimate knowledge of conditions to speak 
with authority on the subject which he 
discusses: 


“The average young American worker of 
to-day,” he declares, ‘‘is inclined to devote 
most of his spare time to pleasure, such as 
baseball, bowling, dancing, roller skating, 


Traits of the Russians 


“The Italians, with the exception of a 
few, do not care for advancement. Their 
objective as a rule is to return to the land of 
their birth. Their free time is devoted to 
playing national games. Card playing isa 
common pastime. Making and drinking 
wine takes up a great many of their spare 
moments. They like to gather in groups, 
either at home or on the street and talk 
about their military experiences in the old 
country. Italian newspapers are eagerly 
read by them. Though they are church 
people they seldom argue about religion— 
which is so common a practice among most 
other European peoples. Music is a large 
part of their life and every Italian devotes 
much time to the practice of it. Musical 
gatherings are frequent with Italians. The 
younger Italians, however, devote consid- 
erable time to study of the English lan- 
guage, attend evening classes and read 
English books and newspapers. But they 
are somewhat slow to become naturalized. 

“Russians who have come to our land 
came because of the oppression by the 
imperial government, and finding freedom 
here are devoting much of their time to 
political matters and are trying to help 
their brothers over there. Every typical 
Russian feels that he is being imposed 
upon, no matter where he goes or how he is 
treated. He spends much of his time in 
what they call work for the good of the 
people. They gather at homes or in public 
halls and orate on their political and 
economic theories. They gamble and drink 
with great unanimity and enthusiasm. 
They read Russian radical and socialistic 
literature almost exclusively and give little 
time to the study of the English language. 


Very few of them become American 
citizens.”’ 


The superintendent of a large Eastern 
plant gives me this terse summary of his 
men and their leisure-time habits: 


“The young men are in the habit of fre- 
quenting pool rooms, bowling alleys and 
moving pictures, also of shooting craps. 
Comparatively few are studying regularly 
or stay at home evenings. 

“The middle-aged men are out round 
hose houses and saloons playing cards. 
A great many are members of clubs or or- 
ganizations. A few stay at home and read. 

“Our thrifty men read a great deal, are 
usually at home or go out with families to 
theater or some entertainment. They be- 
long to some of the good organizations. 

(Conctuded on Page 151) 


young and have no desire to return to 

Europe they devote some time to study of 

the English language and prepare them- 
to become American citizens. 


selves 
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Seidel 


who in two short years spread 
the fame of his masterly play- 
ing all over the United States. 


Barrientos 


the brilliant Spanish soprano, idolized 
by New York Metropolitan Opera 
audiences. No singer save Patti has 
triumphed in so many places. 


Hackett 


a real American tenor who 
sprang in one season to the 
first rank of Grand Opera 
singers. : 


' They All Make Records 


Exclusively for Columbia 


Exclusive Columbia Artists 


Operatic Instrumentalists Concert 
Baklanoft Eddy Brown Farrar 
Garden Casals Gates 
Lazaro Grainger Graveure 
Macbeth Hofmann Lashanska 
Mardones Jacobsen Maurel 
Ponselle Ysaye Meader 
Romaine . Nielsen 
Stracciari Seagle 


Popular Miscellaneous 


Nora Bayes Harry C. Browne 
Harry Fox Guido Deiro 

Al Jolson Yvette Guilbert 
Van & Schenck Fred Hughes 


Bert Williams Marconi Brothers 


Rothier 


the great French basso, hero 
of many hundred ovations 
in his native France and 
for. the past ten years a 
member of the Metropolitan 
OperaCompany, NewYork. 
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N umb ers 


Margaret Romaine's First 


Columbia Records 
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HIS Ameri- 

can girl so- 
prano won mu- 
sical laurels in 
London and 
Paris before 
she made her 
New York 
Metropolitan 
Opera début. 


2 


Musetta Waltz | A-2846 
Mignon— ~ $1.00 
Rondo Gavotte J 


a: WY , Lonesome, That's All \ A-2847 
; q? a A Little Bit o’ Honey { $1.00 


Berdones Magnificent 
in Songs of the Sea 


= al 


ARDONES _ _ 

weaves the | 
spell of the ‘sea 
about you with 
“Rocked in the 
Cradle of the 
Dieep**? and 
“Asleep in the 
Deep.” 


A- 6134 - $1.50 


-Ponselle Soars Through 
Gay Sicilian Bolero 
A SPARKLING 


Wl. 1, 
Wn y 
Vy stream of pure 
liquid melody is what 


the great Ponselle 
pours forth in this 
perfect aria, Verdi’s 
i SOLCEOWc 


49686 - $1.50 


Complete March List 


This month’s list is so varied and vivid that 
it furnishes just the music for every variety 
of taste. From opera arias to popular song 
hits, from orchestra records to bird imita- 
tions, from band selections to whistling solos, 
it covers the whole field of music. 


You Ain’t Heard Nothin’ Yet Al Jolson | A” 


Come On and Play With Me . : Billy Murray § 85c 
Just Like the Rose . Lewis James and Charles Harrison rate: 
Where the Lanterns Glow Campbell and Burr { 85c 
All I Have Are Sunny Weather Friends ) A-2843 
Campbell and Burr ¢ 10-in. 
Now I Know era < Lewis james 85c 
Lonesome, That’s All Margaret Romaine ) ie 


A Little Bit o’ Honey Margaret Romaine J $1.00 
José Mardones ) 


Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Soc José Mardones ) $1.50 


Asleepinthe Deep . . . 


Hand in Hand Again . 


+» +». . . Campbell and Burr ( 10-in 
My Love Song, My Roses and You . 


Charles Harrison J 85 


Nora Bayes Ages 


Nora Bayes j $1.25 


In YourArms . . , 
Just Like aGypsy . 


When You’re Alone ............ Henry Burr atts 
Wai ll You'Seeminin . 6. ost: Peerless Quartette { 850 
9 . ; _) A-2849 

The Moon Shines onthe Moonshine . . Bert Williams 10-in 
Somebodyi 2p sro. i) ws as es Bert Williams | geo 
; 49686 
Vespri Siciliani—Siciliana. . ..... . Rosa Ponselle > 12-in. 
$1.50 
La Bohéme—Musetta Waltz... . . Margaret Romaine Azote 
Mignon—Rondo Gavotte _ . . . Margaret Romaine $1.00 
“O”’—Fox-trot. Introducing “"The Vamp”’ A-2844 
Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band ¢ 10.in. 

. Barking Dog—Fox-trot. . . . Gorman’s Novelty Syncopators) 85c 
Nobody Knows—Fox-trot. ........ Hickman Trio l Fete 
Wonderful Pal—One-Step. . ....... Hickman Trio § 85c. 
Rainbow of My Dreams— Fox-trot ! A-2841 
Art Hickman’s Orchestra ? 10-in. 

Burmese Belles—One-step . . . . Art Hickman’s Orchestra ) 85c 
Dardanella—Fox-trot . . . . Prince’s Dance Orchestra Prey 
Wild Flower—Waltz. .... Yerkes’ Jazarimba Orchestra { 85c 


Waldorf-Astoria Dance Orchestra 10-in 
I Might be Your Once-in-a-While— Fox-trot , 
Yerkes’ Jazarimba Orchestra 


I Want a Daddy Who Will Rock Me to Sleep—Fox-trot ) A-2840 


New York Hippodrome Medley — One-Step A-6133 
The Happy Six ? 12-in. 
Nobody Ever— Medley Fox-trot .-.... The Happy Six ) $1.25 
Oh, What a Pal Was Mary—Medley Waltz | A-6137 
Prince’s Orchestra > 12-in. 
Carolina Sunshine— Medley Waltz Prince’s Orchestra ) $1.25 
A wits 78798 
I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles—Violin Solo 10-in 
Toscha Seidel $1 00 
Cortége du Sardar—Philharmonic Orchestra of New York ) A-6135 
under the direction of Josef Stransky 12-in 
Turkish March — Philharmonic Orchestra of New York \ $1 50 
under the direction of Josef Stransky 5 
Father O’Flynn and Haste to the Wedding — ) a-2837 
Accordion/Splo.. « « . 2s esis Patrick J. Scanlon 10in 
Keel Row and Money Musk —Accordion Solo \ B50 
Patrick J. Scanlon 
Whistling Rufus’. .......... Prince’s Orchestra q A gett 
The Nightingale and the Frogs—Sybil Sanderson Fagan | 85c 
: mre -2848 
Ben Hur Chariot Race. .......-.-. Prince’s Band ens 
Under:Orgerseer een +) Tak! eee Prince’s Band) geo” 
A Tee : -2832 
Bird Calls. Part 1.—Bird Imitations . . . . . Edward Avis ce 
Bird Calls. Part 2.—Bird Imitations. . . . « Edward Avis) gs" 


in A Major—Piano Solo . Mary Hallock > 12-in. 
Nocturne in G Major—Piano Solo . . . . . Mary Hallock ) $1.50 
E-4470 


. Columbia Spanish Orchestra 10-in. 
Cc 


Spanish Gypsy Orchestra 


Spanish Gypsy Dance . . . 


) 
J 

Prelude in E Minor — Prelude in C Minor — Prelude } A-6136 
) 
Night of Love — Concert Waltz - j 


Columbia At all 
Novelty Record Dealers 
Week — Now 


Columbia Records are made in all languages 
New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of Every Month 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


ca 


Records 


You Aint Héard Nothin’ Yet” 
H-Yeu Mearal Jolson 


L- JOLSON 
tells you all 
about. his sweet- 
heart in his latest 
Sinbad hit. His 
famous laugh is 
featured twice. You 


laugh all the time. 
A- 2836 - 85c 


WM 


LZ 


HIS speedy, 

syncopated 
fox-trot intro- 
ducine=“T HE 
VAM P”’ is noth- - 
ing short of a 
melodious jazz 
miracle. 


A- 2844 - 85c s 


/ 


nit WS 
oc Ke 


Hickman Trio Hits 
the High Spots 


am 


HE Hickman Trio 

jazzes ‘‘Nobody 
Knows”’ and ‘‘Won- 
derful Pal’? in a way 
to make an aged crip- 
ple forget he ever had 
the gout. 


>] / Yy 
"i 


( 
Hi 
SS i) 


A- 2839 - 85c 


t 
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Briss 


For Ford Pas- 
senger Cars. 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
Sedans. 


ThisTwinType 


for Front and 
i Rear of Ford 
Commercial 


Cars. 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
One-Ton 


Trucks. 


STOP ON LEVER 
PREVENT 
UP- THROW 


last 


T IS not at all uncommon for a big ocean ship to stay in service for a century. Even 
though buffeted by storms without number, it rides the waves as on a cushion. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are to your Ford Car what the great cushion of water 
is to the ship. They take up every jolt and jar and prevent vibration. 


You actually can add a third to the life of your Ford Car by equipping it with 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 


Your running expense, including tires, repairs, gasoline, is decreased very con- 
siderably. In fact, in tires and repairs there is at least a thirty-per-cent saving! 


And not only is your Ford made a better investment, but a more satisfactory 
one. It is made comfortable; it steers easier; it is safer; and you can get greater 
service from it because you will feel inclined to drive it farther. 


Regular Hasslers are for the Touring Car, Roadster and the Coupé. There are 
special Hasslers for the Ford Sedan. Also for the Ford Commercial Car and the 
Ford One-Ton Truck. 


Hasslers do not necessitate the mutilation of the car in any way. They are 
quickly and easily installed by your garageman. You are privileged to use them 
for ten days and if you are not pleased they are removed without cost to you. 


There should be a Hassler dealer near you. If you don’t know him, write us and 
we'll tell you about our 10-day Trial Offer and see that you are supplied promptly. 


Opportunities now for exclusive distributors in many foreign countries 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 112 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” ‘ 


A Standardized Quality Product — Worth the Price 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


far Ford Cars and Teens 


The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the most resilient down- 
ward action. The springs compress on either upward or downward movements— do not stretch out 
of shape—do not allow up-throw. Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make it last. 


4 
February 28,1920 
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(Concluded from Page 147) 
“The unthrifty men play cards or pool 
ularly in saloons or in the rear of small 
gar stores, drink some, are seldom at 
ome and rarely go out with families.” 


The garment maker’s trade offers a fertile 
id for inquiry as to the effect of com- 
irative leisure on the worker who is well 
iid and whose work could scarcely be de- 
ribed as making an excessive draft on the 
tality of the toiler. Relatively speaking, 
is light work performed in pleasant, well- 
mtilated and well-lighted rooms; many 

these men take frequent lay-offs and 
forty-four-hour week is standardized. 
nemployment manager of alarge garment- 
aking house tells me that the average 
age of all his men workers is to-day about 
rty-five dollars a week; that many of the 

‘illed men make $100 a week and not a 
'w $150. The average for women workers 
‘lower—not far from twenty-eight dollars. 
‘he percentage of men and women in this 
jade who cannot speak English is large, 
id a majority would be classed as for- 
ners by anyone not holding to the strict 
ichnical definition of the term. 

One of the workers in this field declares 
tat: “No man can work more than fifty- 
jur hours a week and be a good citizen.” 
Incidentally the man at the head of the 
use by which this garment worker is em- 
joyed works an average of about seventy 
jurs a week; therefore he must be a very 
jor specimen of citizenship! 

On one floor of a garment house more 
tan fifty dollars changed hands in one day 
(ring work hours. On the same day, on 
other floor of that factory, certain men 
lit a week’s wage in throwing dice and 
itching. Because these men had families 
cpendent upon them some of their fellow 
wrkers offered a protest, and word was 
sit to the management that a poster pro- 
hoiting gambling should be posted in the 
wrkrooms, In this house washroom gam- 
ing has become a daily practice, and there 
ino apparent reason to think that this 
f:tory has a monopoly on employees who 
fd their weekly off-time leisure sufficient 
i which to satisfy their appetite for the 
ecitement of gambling. 


Extravagant Garment Workers 


An inyeterate gambler on his employer’s 
tae was recently overheard telling a fellow 
wrker: “‘You’re doing too much work. 
lret more money than you, but you turn 
ot more work than I do. Take it easy. 
le firm’s making big money.” 

The man who made this plea was for- 
nrly turning out about ten suits a day, 
bt is now handling only seven or eight. 
le reasons for this production decrease are 
gmbling in work hours and a failure to get 
alemand for a raise. This incident is de- 
cred to be typical of the attitude of those 
gment workers—whose name is legion— 
0 can’t stand prosperity and short hours. 

That officials of the union have found it 
n-essary to warn their men that they must 
¢; out gambling in work hours and quit 
yng down on their jobs is an open secret. 
l:identally it might be mentioned in pass- 
4; that the workers in this industry have 
rently been awarded an advance of ap- 
Pximately twenty per cent in pay and 
tit their advance since 1914 has been 
ore than 200 per cent. In view of this 
¢s reference to an inability to stand up 
uder prosperity seems decidedly pertinent. 

a certain young Polish garment 
‘rker’s expenditures may be taken as 
‘iresentative or typical, matrimonial in- 

“tions may impose quite as heavy a tax 
won the toiler as the nimble dice or the 
gen table. This machine worker—whose 
Wekly wage is about $100—lately gave a 
dimond ring costing $600 to his girl. He 
Wars a diamond ring and scarfpin each 
Wrth about $150. A scarfpin of this value 
els for a neck scarf of quality, and it now 
sjirkles against a tie costing $3.50. 


WING BY E. Davis 
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_Then again this combination would be 
highly incongruous unless set. off by a 
background of respectable clothes. Their 
Owner appreciates this fact and has two 
new suits the materials of which cost him 
$7.50 a yard at wholesale. A ninety- 
dollar overcoat adds the finishing touch 
to this decent garb—not to mention an 
outfit of silk shirts. Is it any wonder that 
this worker—even at a wage of $100 a 
week—is known among his fellows as a 
total abstainer, a nonuser of tobacco and 
a model of chaste and quiet habits, who has 
no use for the vivacious little ivory cubes 
or the intriguing cards? Anyhow, the 
virtuous but diamond-lighted career of this 
young Pole affords substantial food for 
thought on the part of the consumer of 
forty-four-hour clothes who is obliged to 
pay about seventy-five dollars or more for 
the suits that frisk over the machine of this 
model young garment worker. 

From an incident that lately enlivened 
the monotony of a ladies’ locker room in a 
garment factory it would seem that men 
are not the only workers in this trade who 
find the cost of dressing a very alluring 
study. A Bohemian woman, whose weekly 
wage as a sleeve sewer usually ran about 
thirty-five dollars a week—sometimes 
thirty-nine dollars—complained that forty- 
two dollars had been stolen from her purse 
while she was at work. Standing in a three- 
quarter-length fur coat, for which she said 
she had paid $150, she explained that she 
was about to get the forty-two dollars to 
buy a pair of shoes and a skirt when she 
discovered that it was gone. 


What the Accused Wore 


She emphasized the seriousness of this 
loss by explaining that as she had no 
money in the bank and her husband was 
earning a little less than she it left her in a 
most embarrassing situation. She also 
implied that it was a shame that a poor 
working girl should be robbed in the place 
where she toiled, and that it was up to her 
employer to make good the loss without 
causing her any further annoyance. No; 
she didn’t have any children and she didn’t 
want any, either; it was all she and her 
husband could do to get along—on a light- 
housekeeping schedule in one room without 
any children! 

It appears that this garment worker who 
complained of the loss of forty-two dollars 
from her purse had quite definite suspicions 
pointing to a young woman, who was called 
on the carpet and questioned. When she 
appeared to face that ordeal she was 
dressed as follows: Crépe de Chine waist; 
new dark serge skirt; new high-top-tan 
shoes; white silk gloves; silk underskirt; 
silk stockings; expensive beaver-fur hat; 
a sealskin coat trimmed with beaver cuffs 
and collar. She carried a fine plush hand 
bag. Her appearance was that of a wealthy 
woman dressed for a stroll on Michigan 
Boulevard, and not that of a sleeve sewer 
in a clothing shop. The fur coat would 
find a quick sale in any shop window at 
$200. It even outshone the coat of her 
accuser. The weekly wage of this sewing 
girl averages thirty-five dollars a week. 

But the tragedy of the locker room does 
not end here. The gentleman friend of the 
accused came to her rescue—wearing ex- 
pensive and natty garments, including an 
overcoat with fur collar that would be a 
bargain at $125. He modestly admitted 
that he was earning sixty to seventy dollars 
a week as a garment maker and that how 
he spent his money was his own business. 
If he chose to give his girl a fur coat it was 
his affair. Anyhow the coat was a good one. 

Then the young people passed off the 
carpet and out of the scene with the remark 
that they were going to take in the Jewish 
parade and that they’d tell the world that 
they didn’t have to work when they didn’t 
feel like it. 

From these incidents—and scores of 
others off the same bolt of cloth that might 
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be offered in evidence—it would appear 
that the ordinary business manager or 
perhaps vice president of a commercial or 
industrial concern of average size and 
liberality should think twice before he 
aspires to trot in the class of the once down- 
trodden garment worker. And perhaps he 
will be wise to hesitate—for if he attempts 
to keep up the pace set by a numerous 
element in the younger set of that calling 
he will need a bank account sound in wind 
and limb. The humble builders of forty- 
four-hour clothes are certainly showing 
speed. If you doubt it, ask the nearest 
dealer in ready-to-wear clothes what you’ll 
have to pay for a spring suit. 

But you can’t really get up proper speed 
if you are held down to forty-four hours of 
work a week. The larger leisure is the only 
thing that will bring out the full going 
powers of a twenty-two-year-old man who 
is pulling down an average of about sixty- 
five dollars a week! 

It would be unfair to the workers in this 
industry to leave any possible opening for 
the inference that they are all gamblers and 
spenders, On the contrary I can match 
every example of reckless extravagance 
with one of thrift, of home buying and home 
staying. But this does not vitiate the con- 
clusion that the big pay and the com- 
paratively short work week in this trade 
are exerting a strong and disintegrating 
pressure on a large class of its workers. 

When it comes to a question of the 
larger leisure the continuous-process men, 
who almost universally work seven days a 
week, are certainly entitled to be heard. 
Hundreds of these men are to be found in 
the most responsible and arduous positions 
in plants like oil refineries, chemical works, 
and other industries where the processes of 
production must be uninterrupted by a 
weekly day of rest. 

Lately I fell in with a group of these men 
who had just been attending a session of 
their general council, under the employee- 
representation plan, by which their cor- 
poration handles its labor problems and 
policies. This means that they were re- 
sponsible men chosen by their fellows to 
voice the sentiments of the workers. They 
were commonly referred to by their asso- 
ciates as seven-dollars-a-day men. 


Continuous-Process Men 


One of them said: ‘‘Our workday is all 
right, but our work week is too long. The 
worker who has an eight-hour day with 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday off has all 
the leisure he needs—all that is good for 
him. But we continuous-process men work 
seven days a week. I’ll say that the every- 
day-in-the-month schedule takes the joy 
out of life. It’s too much of a good thing. 
And it’s getting us too. This kind of a 
grind, without a single day of relief or 
relaxation, is more than any man can stand 
for more than a few years. Why, man, if 
we could have Saturday afternoon and 
Sundays off we’d feel as if the company had 
shoved us to where we were beyond the 
dreams of avarice! We’d know how to 
appreciate a little leisure at its true value. 
When I hear a forty-four-hour-week man 
hollering for more leisure I get kind of het 
up—and I’m used to a lot of heat, at that!’ 

With the concurrence of the entire group 
of continuous-process men another man 
said: ‘‘No doubt about it; the men who 
take the most leisure—the habitual lay-off 
crowd—are not the men as a rule who de- 
liver the best hourly production when they 
do work—no, not by a long shot! The ex- 


ceptions to this rule are what I would call: 


the spurt men—those that seem to be 
built for speed but not endurance, who can 
produce at top speed for a little while and 
then are all in. But this kind is not nu- 
merous enough to cut much of a figure. 
The real producers are the steady men.’ 

This group was joined by a man of 
middle age—also a representative of the 
workers in the lawmaking body of the 
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corporation. He was the only man in the 
little gathering who appeared inclined to 
side-step the question and to lead off into 
the ambush of qualifying conditions and 
mitigating circumstances. Also, he was 
the only man of the group who worked only 
forty-four hours a week and was a member 
of a union. 

In the plant where these men are em- 
ployed the workday used to be ten hours. 
In the presence of an official of the com- 
pany these men made the statement that 
a reduction to an eight-hour day did not 
diminish the volume of production, but 
rather increased it. As this assertion was 
unchallenged I assume that it is correct. 
This apparent fact—if it is a fact—should 
afford these continuous-process men with 
a very substantial basis on which to urge 
a plea for a 514-day week—or at least a 
six-day week. 


A Practical Test 


In another large plant the men of an 
important department appealed to the 
management for an eight-hour day in 
place of the ten-hour workday then in 
vogue, The workers brought forward the 
standard argument that the additional rest 
given them by the shorter day would so 
increase their production capacity that 
they would be able to turn out as much 
product as they were then producing in 
ten hours. The management made a quick 
comeback of this kind: 

“We'll give you the shortest day in 
which you will deliver the same volume of 
production that you ate now giving us. 
But this must be determined by a test coy- 
ering a reasonable period—not by a brief 
spurt.”’ 

The challenge was accepted. The drop 
to eight hours demonstrated that the 
workers were mistaken and could not de- 
liver the production that they had been 
delivering in ten hours. The length of the 
workday was then increased to the point 
where they did deliver and maintain the 
old ten-hour volume of production. That 
point was found to be slightly in excess of 
eight and a half hours. This experiment 
was in the paint-making industry, where 
there are continuous processes. 

If I were a wage worker with the facts 
and impression accumulated in this in- 
vestigation fresh in mind, their reaction 
would, I am sure, be this: A determination 
to brace myself resolutely against the dis- 
integrating influence of the disregard for 
production that is becoming increasingly 
common among wage earners; a quickened 
purpose to spend my leisure and my wages 
in a rational way to the end of getting 
something substantial and satisfying in re- 
turn, and a conviction that one may over- 
eat of the cake of leisure as easily as of 
other sweets. 

If I were an employer I could not, I 
think, escape the conclusion as a result of 
these researches that the craving for sports 
and athletics in every red-blooded boy and 
man offers a ready and relatively inex- 
pensive agency for putting wholesome and 
constructive diversions in the way of the 
workers in my employ to the end of making 
their leisure hours helpful instead of harm- 
ful to them; that a workday of reasonable 
length is a better bargain than one which 
the worker of fair intentions feels must be 
diluted with a little relaxation, lagging or 
actual loafing; that no worker can deliver 
his best hits in the battle of production 
who is required to be on the job seven days 
a week or who is not in position to look 
forward to an annual vacation with pay. 

As a mere observer I am forced to the 
conviction that within a year or two the 
term ‘‘vacation with pay” will sound far 
less revolutionary as applied to the wage 
worker than it does to-day, and that its 
practice will be commonly considered the 
badge of, intelligent vision among larger 
employers of labor of the factory and the 
mill type, ; 
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Over Fifteen 
Million a Year 


TY\NLY a meritorious product and very good 
service can win the permanent public ap- 


‘roval essential to success. 


Videspread approval of Hyatt Roller Bearings and 
he service they render caused this plant to grow 
‘om a humble factory to a mammoth institution. 


‘ifteen years ago two small wooden buildings rep- 
esented the factory of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Jompany. Today the Hyatt plantis the largest in the 
vorld devoted to the manufacture of roller bearings. 


his plant comprises twenty-three buildings with 
ne million square feet of floor space. 


ighteen sales and engineering offices in principal 
ities supplemented by twenty-seven direct 
ranches in automotive centers complete the 
Tyatt institution. 

jwblic approval built the Hyatt organization. 
ublic approval calls upon Hyatt organization for 
lore than fifteen million bearings annually. 


any millions of Hyatt Bearings are giving per- 
hanent satisfactory service in the majority of 
totor cars, trucks, farm tractors and implements; 

mine cars, machine tools and shop trucks; in 
ining, textile and steel mill machinery; in elevat- 
hg, conveying and power transmission equipment, 


Write for the New Hyatt Booklet 


| Hyatt Roller Bearings are distinctive in design and 
render a care-free service without requiring adjustment 


IYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


‘actor Division: Automotive Division: Industrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 


Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in 
other types of radial bearings, and 
an additional feature — the Hyatt 
hollow roller—designed and built 
aftermanyexperimentstodetermine 
the most efficient type of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load 
automatically keeping themselves in line, 
distributing and cushioning the loads and 
shocks and constantly maintaining proper 
lubrication over the entire bearing sur- 
face. The result is carefree service and 
permanent satisfaction. 
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Gy of the greatest figures in American Business never 
claimed to be a genius, but ascribed his success to the fact 
that he had one Idea and centered all his efforts on it. 

He was eminently a Specialist. 

Whatever field of endeavor you turn to, you will perceive 
Specialization as a cause of outstanding superiority of product. 

We are Axle Specialists. The natural result of our concen- 
tration of effort is a product of outstanding superiority. 


The One-Piece Housing, originated by us, has helped us to 
COLUMBIA AXLE COMPANY: 


The One-Piece Housing ' 


Specialization alone developed it 


attain our ambition. Columbia One-Piece Housings are formed 
from a single piece of steel. This feature eliminates one of the 
two lengthwise welds necessitated by the two-piece housing. 


Other factors of greater strength and safety are larger Ring 
Gears, sturdier Drive Shafts, larger Bearing Surfaces, greater 
Braking Surfaces. 


Whether you are a manufacturer, dealer or motorist, we shall 
be glad to give you any kind of information you may desire 
about Motor Car Axles. 


CLEVELAND OHIO:-USA 


ination of the ray from the window 
nthe light of a full moon—the rotted 
ph, the warped, long-unpainted clap- 
xds, the broken windows stuffed with 
g the yard full of tall weeds inter- 
seed with rubbish of every conceivable 
arty. 
tie place fer a man worth a hundred 
sand to be livin’ in!”’ he muttered. 
#-eady plans for reform in this direction 
forming in his mind. - He pushed open 
e oor and entered his silent and amazed 
ny circle. There was no word of greet- 
g Such superfluous formality had long 
e waived in the Hutchins household. 
“our supper’ll be right on the table, 
+; whined his wife. 
C; merely grunted. He was mystifying 
§ serving offspring by hunting up a nail 
hich to hang the new hat. It was 
simary for all articles of the Hutchins 
robe not actually in use to be thrown 
ie floor, as testified several ragged de- 
sii about the corners of the kitchen. 
one of these Ort affected to stumble. 
a roar he turned on the young tribe, 
vere in the act of slipping out for their 
iy unrestrained evening’s romp. 
“ere you, come back here!” he com- 
red. “Pick up them things an’ hang 
ap, every one of ’em, an’ if I 
ketch any of ye throwin’ 


ns round ag’in I’ll whale ye © "= 
% Do ye hear? Put that 
Jinder the sink! Put that 
1 an’ mop in the cellarway! 
ahten them chairs round! Sary, ye 


| it after this that things is kep’ in 
tiolace!”’ 
Nile his orders were being carried out 
t)k up the smoking lamp, opened the 
rof the sitting room—so-called by 
rsy—the only other apartment that 
lwer floor of the shanty afforded, and 
ved it with ever-mounting disgust. 
wiber of articles more useless than the 
, 2 threw out into the kitchen. 

‘row them things in a pile in the back 
d’ he commanded. “Then come in 
2n’ straighten up this room. An’ ’fore 
«0 bed straighten up the bedrooms an’ 
pem so, er I’ll know the reason why. 
‘ino sense in this place lookin’ like a 
Nice place fer a man to live in 
vas on the point of saying “worth a 
ded thousand,” but broke off in time. 
‘lother thing. ’Fore ye go to school in 
Drnin’ set to an’ pick up every last 
ground the yard an’ throw it on the 
. An’ don’t ye never throw nothin’ 
uthe yard ag’in.” 

h force of this unprecedented com- 
was evershadowed by the use of that 
nis word “‘school.’’ 

Huy, Susan and Bob, seven, nine and 
ripectively, stared at their parent in 
zd amazement and alarm. Ort, Jr., 
| fourteen and hence almost beyond 
gisp of the hated truancy law, snick- 

orisively, 

Sool!” he ventured. “We ain’t been 
‘hol in a long time!” 

Yu’re goin’ now!”’ Ort announced. 
- ye ever skip a day ag’in ye’ll get yer 
sthaled off. Sary, do ye hear? Mend 
eds’ clothes up to-night an’ see ’at 
"clean an’ git ’em off on time in the 
1! ’ 


Nt a word now!” he added to the 
flen and whimpering youngsters. 
ui slickin’ up an’ then go to bed. No 
-nasin’ round after supper.” 
bewildered Sarah, now convinced 
Tt Spouse was mad, placed his supper 
hitable in silence and with trembling 
>. Before eating, however, Ort for the 
“time that evening performed ablu- 
3 to his face and hands, this time 
‘t water and a remnant of soap. He 
xd, too, to find a broken bit of comb 
siaighten out his hair and beard. He 
vih deliberation and dignity, imagin- 
an dining in state at the Willow 
‘otel, 
neal finished, he ascended the quak- 
uderlike stairs to the half story above 
she bedroom he shared with his wife 
tl two youngest children. There he 
ihis one other suit of clothes, a 
( and Tusty black that he wore on 
st Occasions. This the weary Sarah 
cnpelled to sponge and press after 
©.ng up sundry patches and trimming 
“edges. This refurbished finery Ort 
» turning over hisy overalls and 
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OLD HUTCH LIVES UP LIT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Jumper with instructions that they be im- 
mediately washed, ironed and mended. 

“Don’t none o’ the men I work with 
wear such dirty rags as I do. I gotta quit 
it. I didn’t like to bother you, Sary, you so 
tired all the time.” 

This last he pronounced in accents as 
near to tenderness as _ his unpracticed 
tongue could assume. But Sarah in her 
astonishment at his reference to the ta- 
booed subject of work hardly noticed his 
sudden display of solicitude. This was cer- 
tainly insanity! 

“Work!” she quavered. “Why, Ort 
Hutchins, what do you mean?” 

Ort feigned intense chagrin. 

“Therenow,” heexclaimed, “that slipped 
out ’fore I thought! Why, fact is, Sary, I 
been goin’ off ’mong the 
farmers every summer fer 
years workin’ round when 
ye thought I was fishin’, 
Been puttin’ the money 
in thesavin’s bank over to 
Batavia.” Sarah’s in- 
dignation overcame 
fear of her husband. 

“Ort Hutchins,”’ 
she demanded, “you 
mean to tell me you 


He Sank Back on 
the Piled:Up Lum=z 
ber forthe Moment, 
TooWeak From Re- 
action to Open It 


been hidin’ out money on me? An’ me 
workin’ my fingers to the bones?’’ 

“Now, now, Sary!”’ he soothed. “I 
done it fer your good. I didn’t know but 
any time my health might give out com- 
plete an’ I wanted sumthin’ laid by to take 
care of us. I never told ye ’bout my gittin’ 
hurt on a scaffeldin’ twenty year ago. I 
didn’t want to worry ye, but the doce said 
then I might break down any time. My 
nerves was hurt bad. Doc said last time I 
saw him I was purty nigh well an’ could 
work stiddy new. So we're goin’ to cut 
loose an’ begin spendin’ that money a little 
now. Tell ye what I’ll do jest to prove it, 
nex’ time I go to Batavia to see the doc an’ 
bank some money I’ll buy ye a Sunday 
dress so ye won’t be ’shamed to go out 
among folks.”’ 

Mrs. Hutchins’ pale, drawn face was a 
picture of conflicting emotions. Ort had 
spun his web of pure fiction so convincingly 
that she began to hope it might be the 
truth. But no, it could not be. This must 
be madness. Her cross was about to be- 
come heavier than she could bear. She 
sank into a chair and burst into hysterical 
weeping. Ort watched her for a moment, 
something near to long-forgotten tender- 
ness fluttering in his breast for an instant. 
Then he turned on his heel and without 
another word left the house. 

“Durn wimmin, anyhow!’ he grumbled 
as he strode down the street. ‘‘Why can’t 
they be sensible like men an’ not go bawlin’ 
at every little thing? Guess I fixed her 
though. But, gosh, I gotta live up to all 
them lies enough so she’ll believe ’em! 
When she does she’ll do the talkin’ an’ 
everybody’ll believe her. I won’t hafta do 
no talkin’ myself—none to speak of.” 

Sarah fulfilled Ort’s predictions. As the 
days went by she became gradually con- 
vineced of his sanity. He steadfastly ad- 
hered to his new rule of personal cleanliness 
and neatness as well as unrelentingly hold- 
ing the household to that regimen. 

True, Ort still went downtown every 
evening and loafed about the store and still 
made a late return. He-had thus craftily 
avoided any appearance of sudden conver- 
sion. His gradual improvement in raiment 
caused some ribald comment, one or two 
venturing the assertion that ‘‘Hutch’s ol’ 
woman was gettin’ him under her thumb.”’ 
Ort met these sallies with the bland indif- 
ference of one conscious that he could buy 
out the whole crowd, Gunnison and all, did 
he choose, 


The final convincing of Sarah came with 
the purchase of the new dress two weeks 
after Ort’s entry into the class of pluto- 
crats. Ort had worked steadily every day 
of that two weeks at the high day wages 
paid to farm labor in wartime. He had 
carried his fish pole out as far as the woods 
in the edge of town each day in order that 
his industry might not be conspicuous. He 
had gone to Batavia finally with his wages, 
deposited just enough in the savings bank 
to enable him to show Sarah a bank book, 
which he carefully avoided opening for 
close inspection. He actually visited a 
doctor, too, and as he was obviously suffer- 
ing from nervous excitement he had no 
trouble in procuring a nerve tonic, which he 
also displayed. 

The dress was a cheap but emi- 
nently satisfactory purchase. It 
was bought at a last-season’s bar- 
gain sale, Ort beating the clerk down 
from the asking price of five dollars 
to three dollars and fifty cents. He 

told Sarah it cost 
twenty-five dollars 
and she believed it. 
Sarah therefore 
donned the new 


raiment and went proudly to church—and 
Sarah talked. Had the wily Ort carefully 
coached her until she was letter-perfect she 
could not have talked to better effect. 

Yes, she expected to be able to attend 
meeting pretty regularly again, now that 
Ort’s health was so improved and he was 
earning regular wages again so they could 
afford clothes. He had rented Mr. Gunni- 
son’s farm and expected to do right well 
now. Of course, she explained, it had 
seemed a little extravagant to take all that 
money out of the savings bank just for a 
new dress. Ort was that saving she’d hated 
to insist. Not that she complained. Poor 
man, he’d had a hard time of it with his 
health all that twenty years since he was 
hurt, and people blamin’ him for not 
workin’ when all the time the doctor was 
prescribin’ for his nerves. Ort hadn’t 
wanted she should mention it, but she 
thought it due him. 

Ort had rightly counted on Sarah’s pride 
forbidding her to admit she had never be- 
fore heard of either his accident or his 
savings-bank affiliations. Hence by the 
time the Hutchins family moved out of 
the shanty to the Gunnison farm the village 
mind had been properly tilled and sown 
with innuendo which had already yielded a 
crop of rumor and surmise extremely satis- 
factory to the husbandman. 

The Hutchins reform, rapid as it had 
been, had dawned so gradually on the vil- 
lage mind that with the artful aid of Sarah’s 
artless explanations its beginning seemed 
on reflection to antedate by years the 
Buffalo robbery. The complete success of 
his strategy reached Ort’s ears through 
Sarah, who at the sewing circle that week, 
happening to sit concealed just round the 
end of a partition, had heard comments not 
intended for her ears. 

“Did you ever hear the beat of Ort 
Hutchins’ goin’ to farmin’? I can’t see 
what Tom Gunnison’s thinkin’ about to 
have any truck with that Hutchins tribe.’ 

It was the voice of the self-sufficient 
Mrs. Martha Beels. 

“Why, Martha,” exclaimed Mrs. Lucy 
Adams, ‘‘that isn’t quite fair! You mustn’t 
blame the whole family for Ort’s doin’s. 
Sarah’s a real nice little body and she’s 
been a good, faithful church worker lately 
since Ort’s health got better and she got 
him to let her have a little money for 
clothes.” 

“Ort’s health? Money?’ snorted Mar- 
tha. “What you talkin’ about? What’s 
the matter with Ort Hutchins’ health an’ 
where’d he ever get any money?” 

“Why, Ort’s been a invalid for twenty 
years—ever since he got hurt fallin’ off a 
scaffoldin’! I’d forgot about; it till Sarah 
reminded me of it. Some doctor told him 
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he couldn’t work on account of his nerves. 
Anyhow, seems he worked out round the 
country whenever he could and saved most 
every dollar he earned—put it in the say- 
ings bank in Batavia,” 

“Humph!” objected Martha. “Why, 
they live like pigs! Hardly enough to keep 
soul an’ body together. Their place’s been 
a disgrace to the village fer years.” 

“Why, their place wasn’t so awful 
as folks think,” interposed Mrs. Myron 
Holmes. ‘‘Trouble was we never went near 
7em. I was in there last week for the first 
time in five years. The baby was sick. I 
was surprised. The place was neat, clean 
an’ tidy’s a pin, an’ had a lot of good- 
lookin’ furniture in it.” 

The matter of the furniture had been 
another of Ort’s strokes of genius. He had 
borrowed a horse and wagon and spent two 
days collecting old iron round the country, 
incidentally getting customers to throw in 
broken and discarded furniture whenever 
possible. He had sold the iron at the Ba- 
tavia foundry at a profit that bought tools 
and paint, and under cover of darkness had 


‘brought home enough nondescript and 


crippled chairs, tables, couches, beds and 
bureaus amply to furnish the big farmhouse 
into which he was moving. He mended 
and painted the wrecks at night in the 
cellar, telling his family he had bought 
them at an auction for two hundred dollars. 

“T must say I was 
quite well impressed 
with Mr. Hutchins,” 
said the new minister, 
whom Ort had taken 
pains to meet and so impress be- 
fore counter impressions could be 
made. ‘‘He admits to me he doesn’t 
attend church regularly, but wishes his 
family to go, and he’s given me ten dollars 
toward the church fund, promising more 
through the year as it is needed. I believe 
from all I hear he has never been so bad as 
painted. We should meet him with a spirit 
of Christian charity and helpfulness.” 

When Sarah reported this conversation 
to Ort he listened gravely without com- 
ment. Afterward he chuckled softly to 
himself and summed up his satisfaction 
with, “‘I don’t give a durn fer their Chris- 
tian charity long’s they believe I got quite 
some money an’ had it quite a spell.” 

Ort had made a most satisfactory deal 
with Gunnison. The owner of the farm 
provided tools and a team to work the 
place, Ort having the option of paying in 
the fall a moderate rental for their use or 
buying them outright at that time. The 
gross sales for the season were to be divided 
fifty-fifty between owner and tenant up to 
one thousand dollars each, Ort to have all 
of any further sum realized. This was Ort’s 
proposal and Gunnison good-naturedly 
agreed, being confident that sales would 
not exceed two thousand dollars. Ort pri- 
vately held the same belief, but this ar- 
rangement would leave him free to lie 
unhampered about the amount of his 
season’s income and thus enable him to 
swell very handsomely and plausibly the 
reputed size of his fictitious hoardings. 

But far more satisfactory was the fact 
that at last he was rightful tenant and 
guardian of the sacred acres in which lay 
buried his fortune. Now he could:keep an 
eye onit. If his plots continued to flourish 
he could begin before long the digging up of 
the gorgeous yellowbacks one at a time. 
But this satisfaction was short-lived. The 
very day after the Hutchins family settled 
in their new home a serious blow fell. Ort 
had paused on his way from the barn to the 
house and looked off across the fields to the 
little knoll in the woodland where the huckle- 
berry bush guarded his treasure, as he 
had done probably a hundred times in 
the last twenty-four hours. This time he 
gasped with consternation. The next in- 
stant he was running across the pasture 
toward the woodlot. In that brief horror- 
stricken glance he had seen two workmen 
armed one with an axe and one with a spade 
vigorously attacking the soil and under- 
brush about his treasure-trove. 

Ort arrived bursting with rage and fear, 
Not till he was in the very presence of the 
pair did it occur to him that these might be 
the desperadoes who had stolen the money. 
At that he stopped abruptly and stood 
panting and staring at them foolishly. 
Then he recognized two Italians, members 
of the section gang that worked on the 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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st in Shoor- 


Will Exceed 


OU remember how last summer some people 
were just beginning to realize the big revival 
of interest in shooting. It seemed to be in 


the air. Everyone was talking about ity, 


Hunters had, for patriotic reasons, been willing 
to forego their sport. Trap shooting, rifle and 
pistol clubs were greatly in need of reorganization. 


Sportsmen reported that some dealers had neg- 
lected their stocks, causing unnecessary incon- 
venience. These dealers overlooked the fact 
that the desires and habits of people had not 


changed. 


Hunters have been out in great numbers this 
Fu fall. From every state in the Union comes the 
fen word that game is more plentiful than it has 


been for many years. 


fa Shooting Is More Popular 
Than Ever Before 


The higher standards and greater general in- 
terest in shooting have led all of the old shooters 
to again enter the lists and many new shooters 


are mastering this splendid sport. 


Trap shooting meets are being arranged for 
® the coming season on a larger scale than ever 
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The New Remington 
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before. So many men were out at one importan 
meet that some of the squads had to wait till th 
second day for their chance at the clays. 


The growth of rifle and pistol clubs has beer 
largely increased by the several million soldier 
who understand and appreciate this sport. 


The many rifle clubs being formed by boys i 
an outgrowth of their association together in th 
Boy Scouts and similar organizations. A larg 
number of boys are qualifying this year fo 
the Marksman’s Medal of the National ‘Rifl 


Association. 


Take the Handicap Off 
Your Shooting 


Only the best and most modern equipmer 
will enable you to do full justice to yourself i 
your shooting. And in fairness to yourself yo 
must have the same confidence in your sun an 
ammunition that you have in your skill as 


marksman. 


The man who was formerly considered a $0 
shot finds that former standards have advance 
because of the increased interest in shootin: 
There are more shooters than ever before ar 


The first completely wet proof 
Shot Gun Shells“Nitro Club; Arrow, New Club. 
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hey are all expressing a high appreciation for 
this manly sport. 


You Can Rely au the He is fully qualified. His service increases the 
Largest Manufacturer of Firearms and — vaiue of Remington products to you. He knows 


Ammunition in the World exactly how to select what will best serve your 
purpose. Sportsmen talk with him because he is 


a true sportsman himself. He knows the prod- 


Remington Service at Your 
Local Dealer’s 


The spirit of Remington today is the same spirit 
hat made the first American rifle more than 100 
ears ago; to produce a better product, to be first 
0 Offer practical improvements and always to 
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ucts he offers by his own personal experience, 
confirmed by the reports of others. 
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(Continued from Page 155) 
near-by railroad. At the same moment it 
occurred to him that he must avoid show- 
ing undue interest in the little knoll. 

To his intense relief the bush was still 
undisturbed. The more aggressive bushes 
about it had been hewed down and the 
ground roughly leveled off. Near by was a 
pile of boards and posts. 

“Hey, what you boys doin’?’’ Ort de- 


| manded at last. 


‘Goo’ mornin’, Meestair Hutch,’’ said 
one. ‘We builda da shack. We gon leeva 
here.” 

“Oh, no you ain’t, not a-tall!” Ort 
countered. ‘‘I’m rentin’ this farm now. 
You ain’t got any right here.” 

‘““We canna help,”’ the spokesman came 
back with a shrug. ‘‘Mebbe you renta da 
farm. Mebbe so. Mr. Gunnison he owna 


i | dafarm. He giva da permish, we builda da 


shack.” 

And that was all Ort could get from the 
pair. It was evident from the position of 
rude stringers already in place that the 
shack was to be built directly on top of his 
treasure, permanently clamping it down out 
of his reach. On first impulse he rushed to 
Tom Gunnison, but he found his appeal to 
the farm’s owner fruitless. 

“Wal now, Ort,’’ Gunnison explained, 
“T forgot to tell ye I rented that little piece 
o’ waste land to them dagoes fore I made 
the dicker with you. Can’t make no differ- 
ence to you though. Anyhow, I can't go 
back on my word to ’em.” 

Despite the bitter irony of the supposi- 
tion that it made no difference to him, Ort 
saw at once that he could not afford to pro- 
test, and with a mumbled word or two 
meant to express indifference he returned 
home, heartsick, enraged, baffled, the bright 
new light of his life suddenly burning very 
dim. 

How to get rid of these squatters upon 
his fortune was a torturing problem that 
for weeks haunted the new-fledged farmer 
day and night. He thought longingly of 
the possibility of breaking into the shack in 
the absence of its tenants and rescuing his 
fortune. But it soon became evident that 
there was no such absence. The builder of 
the shack had a sturdy young wife who was 
chained to the spot day and night by four 
offspring of tender years. Various schemes 
for luring the tribe away for an hour or two 
occurred to Ort, but tentative experiments 
proved them all impractical. Then the idea 
of manufacturing a ghost to haunt the 
woodland in the vicinity of the squatters 
filled him with triumphant confidence. 

When at low twelve of the night follow- 
ing Ort’s latest inspiration a ghost, betray- 
ing all the traditional earmarks to the 
moonbeams that filtered through the foli- 
age round the shack, began to torture the 
air with a series of properly doleful sounds, 
the shack window opened and a rude and 
unappreciative shotgun poured its contents 
into a tree trunk a scant foot from the 
white-robed presence. 

Sarah Hutchins never could make out 
how one of her brand-new bed sheets came 
to be lying out in the middle of the cow 
pasture where she found it the next day 
just as Ort’s new brindle heifer was tenta- 
tively investigating its food properties. 

Following this episode Ort thought wildly 
of burning the shack down, but cautious re- 
flection warned him of the great danger of 
thus becoming a murderer. He also feared 
adopting quarrelsome tactics with a view 
to forcing out his troublesome neighbor. 
Certain shot marks on a tree trunk were a 
constant reminder that “them dagoes is 
bad actors.” 

And so he resorted to persuasion. Under 
a pretense of friendly interest he picked out 
one after another spots in various parts of 
the woodlot which he tried to show his 
neighbor were better sites for a dwelling. 
He offered to move the shack for him. To 
all these proffers the tiresome fellow re- 
turned smiling but stubborn refusal. 

“Maka too mucha troub. I lika da 
shack here fine,”’ was his unvarying retort. 

“These gosh-durned emigrants is sendin’ 
this country plumb to hell, an’ that’s all 
there be to it,” Ort concluded in final 
despair. 

Aside from plotting to rid himself of his 
neighbors, Ort thought, talked, dreamed 
and read these days little but money and 
its curious long-unfamiliar ways. He sub- 
scribed to a daily paper and pored labori- 
ously over its financial columns. As he 
became more sophisticated in the ways of 
finance the crudity of his first schemes for 
getting his money into circulation dawned 
on him. It would take much more time 
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and finesse than he had dreamed of in his 
first enthusiasm. He had a long season of 
hard work ahead of him. Meantime the 
money was safe where it lay. 

So despite his anxiety he toiled furiously, 
continuously and with crafty efficiency at 
the rented farm. Some crops had been 
started by the previous tenant. Ort planted 
the rest of the farm to late crops. He ab- 
sorbed skillfully from successful neighbors 
information as to the care of these crops. 
He drafted his family into the fields and 
hired as little help as possible. The soil was 
fertile. The season favored him and prices 
were sky-high. 

Hence late fall found Ort with his tools 
and stock paid for and a real bank account 
of nearly five hundred dollars. He had 
actually exceeded Gunnison’s estimated in- 
come from the farm by three hundred 
dollars, but by skillful lying had caus d this 
to multiply tenfold in the estimates of 
the countryside, even bafiling the owner’s 
curiosity as to the true facts. 

Physically, Ort had become a trans- 
formed being. Healthful exercise, good and 
sufficient food abetted by the mental stim- 
ulus of his great secret, had wrought a 
miracle in the once prematurely senile 
wreck. He had gradually reduced the 
length of his hair and beard by private use 
of Sarah’s scissors until he was able to get 
a neat haircut and a smooth shave without 
rousing comment. He was always scrupu- 
lously clean and neatly dressed nowadays. 
And greatest miracle of all, work was 
actually becoming a habit, though still— 
it is true—an irksome and disgusting habit. 
He looked and felt twenty years younger 
than on that day seven short months before 
when he had dug for worms and unearthed 
a hundred thousand dollars. The villagers 
had ceased calling him Old Hutch. 

Ort’s family shared the transfermation. 
The children, now well dressed, were mak- 
ing an exemplary school record. As for 
Sarah, though she was working if anything 
harder than ever, she now seemed to thrive 
under it. Ort’s secret source of spiritual 
sunshine infected her. She was actually 
growing fleshy and she was happy. Much 
to her spouse’s distress, however, she in- 
sisted on singing at her work. Sarah’s 
musical ear and voice had both been 
omitted at birth. 

“Gosh blame it,’”’ he would mutter on 
coming within reach of Sarah’s doleful ren- 
dition of one of her favorite hymns, 
“wimmin has gotta always be makin’ a 
hullabaloo! If they ain’t squallin’ ’bout 
somethin’ they’s singin’ ’bout somethin’ !”’ 

But with the fall work out of the way and 
with plenty of time for reflection Ort’s un- 
easiness multiplied. How could he get his 
money out from under the Italian family 
and get it in circulation? Then in a flash as 
he pondered the problem one evening the 
solution presented itself. 

He would buy the farm! In that way 
and that way only could he force the 
Italian’s shack off from his precious huckle- 
berry bush. 

Simultaneously he thought of a way to 
bring this seeming miracle to pass. A big 
munitions plant was going up near Buffalo. 
They were paying fabulous wages to car- 
penters. He would get an option on the 
farm, which he knew Gunnison was anxious 
to sell at a reasonable figure. In the spring 
he would have savings sufficient to make a 
substantial payment and leave the rest on 
mortgage. 

The sensation caused by the previous 
record of Ort’s reform was as nothing to 
that which smote the village when it was 
learned that he had obtained an option on 
the Gunnison farm, which, however, he did 
not purpose to take up until he had spent 
some time in Buffalo, considering the possi- 
bility of making business investments there 
with his savings instead. His plan of de- 
voting his winter to carpentry he camou- 
flaged thus even to Sarah. After he had 
been gone a few weeks Sarah let it be 
known that Ort’s stay in the big city would 
be prolonged. 

_“He’s speculatin’ in stocks and doin’ 
right well,’’ she confided to various neigh- 
bors, who she knew were good at passing 
confidences along. 

Ort working at the munitions plant seven 
days a week and overtime managed to 
snatch time enough to write bits of elabo- 
rate fiction to Sarah. As a matter of fact, 
the ultracautious Ort would as soon have 
thought of throwing his hard-won savings 
in the lake as of risking them in speculation. 
But he was learning to talk the language of 
finance and to build up, convincing tales of 
his own imaginary coups. 


_then gradually deposit his secret supply — 
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Ort’s two-day visit in February enlarged | 
and made definite the hazy fables that had 
floated about town from the mouth of 
Sarah. He came resplendent in new and— 
by Willow Bend’s standards—expensive ‘ 
and fashionable raiment. His moment of | 
supreme triumph came while he was wait- | 
ing for his train to return to Buffalo. Old) 
Peters, who carried the mail, an inveterate ; 
old he-gossip, sidled up apologetically to 
the resplendent citizen. [ 

“Ort,” he shrilled, ‘‘I been figgerin’ up| 
by what Sarah’s been tellin’ round now an’ | 
then an’ what you dropped ’bout your 
specilatins an’ I figger you must be worth 
nigh onto a hundred thousand.” 

Ort’s heart sang, but he firmly held his 
face to a blasé repose. 

“Wal, ye kin figger it at least that,” he’ 
admitted. Then he added after an im | 
sive pause: “‘An’ when I went to Buffalo in| 
the fall I didn’t have more’n twenty thou- 
sand dollars to my name, an’ it had tuk me 
twenty years to save it. Gittin’ rich comes 
easy when ye once git started.” ; 

Ort’s triumphant return in the spring 
went far toward convincing the most skep-| 
tical. He came driving his own Car, a 
recent model of expensive make, which he 
casually told Sarah cost thirty-five hundred 
dollars. He notified Tom Gunnison in the) 
hearing of a group of Tom’s customers that, 
he would buy the farm and pay cash for it, 
He further stated that he had taken ar 
option on the adjoining farm, which als 
involved a cash deal. He was going to hay” 
a comfortable country home and take ij) 
easy for the rest of his life. 

‘Live in Buffalo winters and travel mos! 
likely.” i 

At that moment his total assets in ban) 
were thirteen hundred dollars. The car wa'| 
a fortunate accident. A sportive youth, if| 
former owner, had attempted with disas. 
trous results to beat a fast express Over || 
railroad crossing near the place where Or | 
worked. The astute carpenter had pur 
chased the wreck for the price of junk ani 
with the aid of a mechanic friend, wit) 
whom he boarded, had restored it ¢| 
running order with success much mor| 
marked than that of the surgeon who al| 
tempted a like feat with the ex-owner. O1 
was out two hundred dollars in actu) 
money and in thirty-five hundred dollan 
worth of reputation. 

Within the month he had made goodi_ 
respect to the farms. This came abou 
through his acquaintance with a fello. 
carpenter, who had been enjoying Wi 
wages from the beginning of the contflic| 
and through a little lucky speculation ha 
raised his savings to ten thousand dollar 
He wanted to invest this in a good farn| 
Ort accommodated him. fe, | 

He got an option on the neighborit| 
farm at three thousand dollars. Then ait 
repairing and painting buildings and fence 
he brought on the prospect and asked hi 
ten thousand dollars for the place. Thi 
indiscriminating individual handed over h 
money without a murmur to Ort, who pa 
for the farm and out of the balance pa) 
cash for his own farm. Then in Buffalo 
secretly placed a three-thousand-doll 
mortgage on his place and banked the pr 
ceeds of the entire transaction, giving hi) 
loose cash for display purposes of more thi 
five thousand dollars. : 

His last step before ousting his tena 
from over his real fortune and starting 
into circulation was to open bank aecoun 
in two Buffalo institutions in addition 
the Batavia account. He pula tog 
these banks accustomed to handli_ 
money in bills of large denominations ai 


them. 
Under pretext that he wished: curren 
to settle for another piece of propel a 
in as large denominations as possible 1 
convenience in carrying he obtained fre 
the bank that had taken his mortgage 
one-thousand-dollar bills. Two of these | 
took to the second Buffalo bank for depo) 
intending to bank the third in Batavia. 
The teller glanced at the bills, then ga 
Ort a searching look that made the cc 
spirator vaguely uneasy. He became U 
easier still when the teller began studyi 
the bills closely. ee ce 
“Ain't nothin’ the matter with t 
money, is they?”’ Ort asked tremulously, 
The teller was carefully comparing || 
numbers on the bills with a typewnitt 
list. me 3 
“No,” he admitted with evident reer 
after what seemed to the depositor Hike | 
hour or so of deliberation, “there does 
(Continued on Page 161) 


(Continued from Page 158) 

ea to be anything the matter with them. 
Vdon’t get yellow boys of that size passed 
ahrough the window very often, and I 
72 hoping I’d landed some of the bunch 
h: was stolen from the Lakeside National 
yar ago. You remember that hundred- 
nisand-dollar robbery, don’t you?” 

rt did. But for the moment his mouth 
a throat were too dry to permit him to 
ditit audibly. The transaction of enter- 
ghis deposits was completed before he 
nd voice to ask, ‘How ye know them 
| ain’t the stolen ones?’ 

Qh, that’s easy,” condescended the 
ong teller. “The numbers of those bills 
e registered. The moment the theft was 
prted the numbers were filed in every 
4: and trust company, broker’s office, 
jie station and every other place where 
gaoney is handled. Nobody can pass a 
«sand-dollar bill anywhere without its 
iy examined pretty carefully.” 

(t was receiving new information of 
6 unpleasant nature. 
‘flean to tell me the fellers that stole 
amoney ain’t been able to use it?’ he 
ki feebly. 

“robably not. They’re probably too 
seven to try it for some years till people 
\ forgotten the robbery and banks have 
tareless,”” 
je teller was a young man full of the 
giatie knowledge of youth. It never 
ered to the crestfallen listener to dis- 
u; in the least any of the utterances of 
syracle. 

“That about an innercent feller that 
some of these bills an’ passed ’em per- 
‘tr well-meanin’?”’ 

“h, if he could prove he had no guilty 
ledge he’d just lose his money. If he 
in’t he’d be jugged as an accomplice.” 
J; digested this with growing nausea of 

t. Finally he plucked up courage to 
“ne more question. 

‘ow long d’ye say it would be ’fore 
1s’d be gettin’ careless an’ that robber 

z; take a chance?” 

“h, ten years at least.’’ 

) realized suddenly that he was staring 

i informant with rigid intentness, 

“al,” he remarked with affected care- 

iss as he turned to go, “‘it ain’t noskin 

fmy nose. Guess I'll be mighty tick- 

,nough, hereafter how I take thousand- 

lt bills from folks.’ 

{returned home in a daze. His frantic 

{ to oust the squatters and get his 

ny had suddenly died out. 

‘m years more o’ this gosh-darned 

«” he kept muttering hopelessly to 

sf. “Gotta live up to it all that 

e ‘ 


‘ farm, the expensiye motor car, all 
ements of his new position in life had 
t> time being become as it were a mill- 
“about his neck, For days he went 
uin a moody dream numbly beating 
tad against the baffling problem until 
«ized that carrying this neglect farther 
u cause comment. Then he went 
thly to work. And to his astonish- 
lhe discovered that work was a wel- 
celief. For hours at a time it got his 
Goff the vexing problem of his buried 
ue. And he realized vaguely that he 
eginning to enjoy the immediate 
tof that labor—thrift, comfort, respect- 
il, responsibility, respect, reputation. 
ank account which had so lately 
1nerely a figment of his imagination 
‘real one now, honestly earned, and 
tn his subconsciousness he was devel- 
#2 warm sense of satisfaction and 
ty therefrom. Once he had sneered 
* growing respect his industry and 
ed wealth were wringing from a re- 
at and envious village. Now he was 
ting conscious of a glow of satisfaction 
zh manifestation of it and a half- 
led desire for relations of real friend- 
‘with his neighbors. His new habits 
ealiness and decency had at first been 
sary and purely temporary nuisance. 
_® shrank from the thought of return- 
t his old filth. The farm and the 
table old farmhouse which he had 
orced to buy to get in contact with 
Cane had come to be a home to him. 
vp taking a new interest in his growing 
land he had never before appreciated 
t help Sarah was—if she only wouldn’t 
¢ her work. 
ash hang it all!” he muttered as he 
* over his back fence one evening 
Ing a Sunset that somehow touched a 
ven in Ort’s unesthetic nature. ‘I 
te a lot out o’ that hundred thou- 
‘lready, even ’f I do let her lay out 
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there in the Swamp lot. Ten years is a long 
spell, but I know I’m worth a hundred 
thousand an’ the rest o’ the folks think 
I am, so what’s the odds?” 

Thus the spring wore away and a season 
that promised still more of prosperity was 
well under way. Ort was employing plenty 
of help now, but was working harder than 
ever. He was the heaviest buyer of Liberty 
Bonds in the township that spring. No one 
knew that he redeemed his pledges by pay- 
ing for one block at a time and selling them 
immediately in Buffalo. The embarrass- 
ment as to the income tax passed when he 
learned that no local acquaintances had 
access to the facts on his statement. “ 

The Italian family stayed on from week 
to week and he made no move to oust 
them. They moved away finally of their 
ownaccord. But even then, with the shack 
vacant and nothing to hinder his exploring 
it, he delayed action. He was haunted by a 
fear of being caught and embarrassed by 
indecision as to what he should do with the 
money once removed from the old hiding 
place. 

But all this time, unknown to his neigh- 
bors, to his family and even to himself, Ort 
was a pent-up volcano supposedly extinct, 
but in reality there was gathering slowly 
within the depths of his being an irresistible 
explosive force that must one day work the 
greater havoc for having its eruption so 
long postponed. The first premonition of 
eruption came with the dog days. Came a 
period of excessive heat and drought. Un- 
der it crops which had promised most 
toward the success of the season became 
burnt, stunted, withered, threatened failure. 

In a desperate effort to avert loss Ort 
labored like a madman early and late in the 
intense heat. He drove his men as hard as 
himself. They rebelled. He had trouble 
keeping anyone at work. He was becoming 


nervously and physically exhausted. It | 


seemed as if Nature and humanity had 
combined with his own perverse disposition 
to chain him in a treadmill of unnecessary 
labor and added thereto every conceivable 
mental and physical torture. 

‘An’ me worth a hundred thousand!” he 
would groan as he squatted for a moment in 
the shade at the end of a row of potatoes for 
a brief respite before driving his hoe back 
over another blistering row. 

One evening as he sat disconsolate on the 
back steps his eye fell on an old Sunday 
supplement one of the children had left 
there. Uppermost was an illustrated story 
about renegade white men who had fled to 
the South Sea Islands with ill-gotten wealth 
to live forever afterward in Elysian sur- 
roundings. Ort suddenly went berserk. 

“T’m goin’ to git my money an’ start fer 
there to-night!’”’ he muttered, jumping up 
as if he thought the South Seas lay just 
beyond the pasture lot. ‘Down ’mong 
them ignerent heathen I kin pass it fer 
enough to live on fer the rest o’ my life. 
Sarah and the kids’ll have the farm. Let 
em think I’m dead! I can’t stand this no 
longer!” 

During this soliloquy he had rushed up 
to his room and begun changing his clothes. 

“T gotta go to Buffalo to-night on busi- 
ness,”’ he announced hastily as he went out 
a little later. 

Sarah had learned not to be inquisitive 
and merely bade him a placid good-by with 
an added warning not to “‘git overhet in the 
city.” 

His impetuosity waned a little as he 
reached the gate. He looked back for a 
moment, suddenly feeling an unexpected 
pang at the thought that he would never 
see that comfortable home again. A lump 
rose in his throat at the sight of the faith- 
ful Sarah bending over the dishes in the 
kitchen. Then at that moment when his 
mad purpose hung in the balance some per- 
verse imp prompted Sarah to burst forth 
into song. It touched Ort on the raw. 

**Gosh-darned caterwaulin’!’’ hegrunted, 
and strode off down the road, his parting 
vision of his home replaced by a luring 
picture of a South Sea isle. : 

Out of sight of the house, he made a wide 
détour through the wood and presently 
came to the deserted shack. He was 
trembling now with nervous eagerness. 
Hastily covering the one window on the 
inside, so that no telltale beam should be- 
tray him, he snapped on an electric torch he 
had brought and fell to tearing up the floor- 
ing over the sacred huckleberry bush. A 
moment later his frantically clawing fingers 
had torn away the guardian roots, bur- 
rowed into the loosened earth and once 
more clutched the precious tin box. He 
sank back on the piled-up lumber for the 
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moment, too weak from reaction to open it. 
But presently he partially controlled his 
jumping nerves and snatched off the cover. 
‘A moment he stared into the box, then his 
nerveless fingers failed him and it clattered 
to the floor. He sank back against the wall 
limp and half faint. 

The money was gone! 

Many minutes of soul nausea passed thus 
before he recovered enough to search again 
in the empty box, half hoping that his eyes 
had tricked him. Now he noticed in one 
corner of the box, stuck to its bottom with 
mildew, a yellowed bit of folded paper. He 
snatched it up and with great difficulty 


read the smudged penciling as follows: 


“Dear Bo: I seen you dig up the kail wen 
I was layin’ round in the bush watchin’ fer 
a chance to get it and beat it ag’in. I cum 
near beanin’ you, butseen you bury itag’in, 


| so dug it up rite after and am goin’ to beat 


it now. Sorryto disappoint you. 
‘Yours, 


“Tip BANK ROBBER.” 


Ort could recall afterward only the sketch- 
iest outline of his movements immediately 
following. His next clear consciousness 
found him in his own bed a month later. 
A long illness with delirium and high fever 
had intervened. He learned that Sarah 
had found him insensible out in the yard on 
the night of his discovery that his fortune 
was gone. 

When recollection of the loss of the 
money returned to him it seemed like an 
unreal memory of his delirium. He was too 
weak to care much now anyhow. He 
learned that Sarah, aided by kind neigh- 
bors, had kept the farm going; that the 
rains had come in time to save the crops 
and that he was, after all, to have a prosper- 
ous year. 

From that time on his recovery was 
rapid. Sarah’s patient and unsinging devo- 
tion went far toward offsetting the lure of 
lazy bachelorhood on a South Sea isle. 
When he thought that had he found the 
money still in its hiding place that night he 
would have left her and his comfortable 
home forever he almost thanked heaven 
that the money was gone. 

Almost, but not quite. As he grew 
stronger he thought more and more of his 
loss. He amused himself through his hours 

of idleness thinking of many ingenious 
schemes whereby he might have put it into 
circulation. 

He settled finally on a modification of 
the old green-goods game, a detailed ac- 
count of the workings of which he had read 
recently in a Sunday paper. 


“T could ’a’ worked that right away,’’ he 
decided. ‘It would ’a’ been honester than 
these fellers’ game, ’cause I would ’a’ g’in 
the come-ons real thousand-dollar bills.” 

Then again he would decide that if he 
had the money now he would make a 
spectacular display of honesty by returning 
it to the bank. 
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The debate with himself as to which 
these courses he would follow becamen 
absorbing occupation. He was at it ¢ 
evening in late August when he sat alon) 
the front room before a wood fire thatn 
unseasonably cool evening had made 1. 
come to his depleted frame. Sarah wa 
prayer meeting with the older children { 
the younger ones were in bed. ! 

Ort’s reflections on the sad might-h;. 
been had by now reached the stage wl 
they were accompanied by poignant reg}, 
And yet he could never quite decide js 
debate between prudent and spectac) 
honesty and an artistic piece of craft w| 
would make his old dream of real we 
come true. ‘ 

“Td just like to know, anyhow, w| 
I’d do’f I had a chance ag’in!” he sum \ 
up as he opened the stove door to thro } 
another chestnut chunk. 

At that moment he heard a stealthy | 
on the gravel walk and something thu \ 
against the front door. Then rapid j{ 
steps retreated toward the gate. Wort 
ing, Ort threw open the door. At his e 
on the stoop floor lay a small package || 
up in a dirty newspaper. He took it t 
the light and examined it curiously, » 
tore off the wrapper. 

The hundred thousand dollars in yi} 
bills lay in his hand! , 

He was frozen with incredulous ani 
ment. He feared for the moment tha | 
mind had been permanently shaken b i 
ilIness. At length a note pinned to thi 
pill caught his eye. It was penciled b | 
same hand that had indited the one hi: 
oe under the huckleberry bush | 
read: 


“Damn you, you hold the baby | 
while! I can’t make it talk, an’ you wi} 
it bad once. - I tried every trick I no § 
these yellow fellows goin’, an’ no |) 
They won’t no fence touch ’em yet, : 
am broke, so you try it. You're nic} 
ain’t known as a crook. The cops are | 
me. Leave some money I can spend || 
the shack in the woods. We'll split 
fifty, and don’t try any funny biznes i 
beatin’ it or givin’ it back to the bai 
T’ll squeal. Remember, whil’ you ho t 
kail, I got the goods on you—an’ don t 
to follow me. Yours, 

“THE BANK ROBBE | 


Ort stood a moment longer in daz | 
action, then through the door he hal 
gotten to close he heard down near th } 
a slight cough. The robber evident! 
waiting to note the effect of his pr‘ 
tion. A moment Ort stared into tl 
penetrable darkness, then at the } 
bills. He heaved a deep sigh, half of) I 


half of relief. 
“‘Guess I jest gotta 
it!”? he muttered. 
Phen into the open 
stove he tossed his 
dollars. 


keep on livin’ ) 


door of the 2 
hundred thc 2 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Jot, tiddly-oot, tiddly-oot,’’ said the 
trumpeters. 

Per—beer —beer—beer—beer,’’ said the 
corporals. 

ti, there’s none so rare they can compare 

lith the boys of the British Arm-ce. 


ihe pause of silence at the end of the 
uas the prisoner heard the. sentry 
a ping in front of the barn and ground- 
gis rifle as he halted on the threshold. 
jivate Mason gave up the effort to 
mhisletter. He did not yet know enough 
iat was happening to be able to collect 
shoughts.. He did not know his sen- 
m, for it had not been pronounced in 
u;. He had been found guilty of some- 
i; or he would have been released, but 
‘id not yet know whether the penalty 
yd be death or some lighter sentence. 
ijeneral impression was that the charge 
«wardice had been sustained, so that he 
ul hardly be let off lightly as a mere 
sitee without leave. He had been told 
athe unknown sentence would be pro- 
uated to him by the A. P. M. after its 
nrmation by headquarters. 
fen now it was difficult for him to 
nie the possibility that any Englishman 
yhad volunteered—least of all an Eng- 
han who had traveled by season ticket 
ie city so regularly in peacetime and 
6a wife and child at home—could be 
gin cold blood by his own countrymen. 
t had failed in his duty he had at least 
n his best. He had at least volun- 
ti—that was his recurrent thought— 
dthere were others who had not at- 
nted to do so much. He remembered 
elerk at the office who had grinned at 
nor a fool—and was still traveling up 
dlown by season ticket. The whole 
1 seemed so illogical. There were mo- 
13 When he almost doubted his own 
1ity—moments when it seemed almost 
nsterious as a new birth or a reincarna- 
10 find himself imprisoned and await- 
‘tis judgment. 
A tried to remember all that had hap- 
il; and as he groped back into the wild 
(shot light of the hour that had tested 
aind found him wanting he could not 
nnber anything of which he was really 
aed. He had been guilty of certain 
ligs that are counted as virtues in civil 
Chey had taken him by surprise at the 
2 moment and carried him away in 
mhing like a panic of compassion over 
aseemed to be a useless sacrifice. 
hhad been a trying day for the nerves 
ay ease. His company had been hur- 
dip to relieve another lot at an awk- 
“point. They had received orders that 
lng was to delay’ them on the way. 
‘e dusk of the early evening they 
“1 a man who had’slipped into the 
of a shell hole up to his throat and 
slowly sinking. A rope and:a plank 
|: have saved him, but the orders were 
ute. There could-be no delay. They 
sl on at the double. Perhaps it was 
‘ies of the drowning man when he saw 
the was going to be abandoned that 
Ted some obscure nerve in George 
£n’s brain and made him forget that 
WS a private soldier, 
‘ood Lord!” he cried to the company 
éze. “‘Aren’t we going to do anything 
lip that man?” 
t rporal who had been drinking brandy 
dy to keep his courage up at once gave 
tne rough side of his tongue, pointing 
‘tat rear-guard philanthropists would 
l'ven more work in the front line if 
yvanted it. 
-* incident was mentioned in his de- 
iat the court-martial. He thought 
Ws evidence of a state of mind not 
ther disgraceful to himself, but to his 
bse it seemed to tell against him. To 
7 or explain himself a complete pic- 
if all that followed would have been 
Ty. He could not give it to the 
but he remembered it all. He re- 
ered his immediate response to mili- 
cipline after his outburst; and also 
ihe face of the drowning man—that 
“ning white blur under the steel hat— 
him as he went forward with the 
It haunted him even when they came 
Kt fire a few minutes later in a region 
cked and abandoned trenches dotted 
ely with the dead and dying of their 
essors, 
liremembered how dark it grew. He 
| hrough it all again, The guns from 


east to west incessantly gave tongue like a 
crouching pack of gigantic hounds. The 
men scattered a little as they groped and 
stumbled forward toward that steady. bay- 


ing. Occasionally he caught sight of red: | 


gleams and flashes ahead of him, a green 
rocket, the swinging sword of a search- 
light. Then something happened to the 
dark figure on his right—something -gro- 
tesquely horrible. The man plunged toward 
him with arms outspread. His face looked 
strangely misshapen in the gloom, the face 
of a gargoyle with mouth wide open spout- 
ing a dark jet of blood. He lurched against 


Mason, spattering him from head to foot. 


is first impulse was to curse and strike at 
the hideous thing. Then as it staggered 


past him into the night the swift revolt | 


from his own impulse seemed for one dread- 
ful moment to rouse him from the long 
dream of the last few months like the 
shock of ice-cold water, 

He saw the other men moving obscurely 
ahead of him, dark patches against the red 
flares on the horizon. The moment’s delay 
had left him some twenty paces behind. 
His disciplined body started forward me- 
chanically to overtake them, but a revolu- 


tion had taken place in his mind: and | 


perhaps because his mind had ceased to 
guide he stumbled over a broken parapet 
and fell headlong into the dark cavity 
beyond. It was half a trench and half a 
grave. His hands and feet went sprawling 
among the evil-smelling rags and bones 
that had once been cheered along the 
streets of London and Paris and Berlin. 
It was not easy to distinguish »etween 
them now. 

He scrambled to his feet and stood there 
shaking uncontrollably from head to foot. 
He was not conscious of fear for his own 
sake, but rightly or wrongly he seemed to 
have become appallingly conscious of the 
vast insanity of the whole horrible business. 

He stood there in the darkness, a little 
city clerk, in the throes of a brain storm. 
He was vaguely aware that every moment 
of his delay added to the risk of his being 
punished, or even shot. But he felt as 
helpless as_the child in the dark garden 
when the ghost clutched him by the hair. 
For one dieadful moment he seemed to 
possess an extraordinary clearness of vi- 
sion, going right back into the past where 
the maneuvers of smug statesmen had pre- 
pared this hell. He saw in a single tem- 
pestuous flash, as a man sees a landscape 
by lightning, the sentimental posters at 
home, the hero setting out with a vague 
promise of unlimited love on his return and 
a shilling a day in the meantime. By the 
same flash he saw those other men at home, 
striking, and striking at the army for five 
times the wage that he was allowed for his 
own wife and child. Had he been right to 
leave them? What else could he have 
done? By the same flash he saw politicians 
preaching self-sacrifice, drawing large sal- 
aries and dining at extravagant night 
clubs. Now at this very moment he could 
see them setting out in their luxurious lim- 
ousines and puffing their fat cigars. By the 
same flash—for all these things came to 
him simultaneously, not in a séries of rea- 
soned thoughts—he saw the obscure soldier 
left to drown in the mud on the grounds of 
military necessity—the very grounds that 
had made the enemy hateful. He flung his 
rifle away from him with an oath, dropped 
on his knees and gripped the stiff arms of 
the thing at his feet—the thing that had 
once been aman. He shook it hysterically 
till the skull rattled loose among the empty 
shell cases. 

“What do you think about it, old bird?’’ 
he cried. 

Looking back upon this moment he 
hardly knew whether his behavior was evi- 
dence of abject cowardice, nervous exhaus- 
tion, or temporary insanity. He didn’t 
know how to distinguish between those 
things in circumstances of that. kind. He 
only knew that if a politician at home had 
broken down under a much slighter stress, 
as politicians sometimes did even in war- 
time, he would have been sent to a nursing 
home. It must be understood that there 
was no argument in all this.. He did not 
reason or think. He merely groped for 
meanings in the dark and felt that he was 
in the clutches of an enormous machine. 
His hysterical fit had lasted only a few 
seconds when by the brilliant green light of 
a star shell he saw himself, his hands, his 
tunic, still red from their recent spattering. . 
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c/luction ~ : 


Let Foster teach 
you—free—in a 
few minutes. 


ERE is what thou- 

sands have been 

waiting for—the 
complete rules of. Auction 
Bridge, simplified and made 
so clear that anyone can 
now easily learn to play this 
most fascinating game. This booklet, written by Mr. R. F. 
Foster, the recognized expert, is actually what its name implies 
—auction at a glance. We will mail a copy free to everybody 
sending 20 cents for the ‘Official Rules of Card. Games”— 
the 250-page card playing encyclopaedia, containing the com- 
plete rules for over 300 different games. Use the coupon 
below—or simply send your name and address with ten 


< PLAYING 
CARDS 


make any card game more enjoyable. They are easy to shuffle because they 
slide easily and never stick or gum. They insure accurate dealing for the 
same reasons. Their large, easily read indexes speed up the game and save 
eye-strain. The quality material used in their manufacture enables them 
to outlast several ordinary decks. 


Congress Playing Cards have gold edges, full color art backs, and 
come in telescope cases. Ideal for prizes, gifts and social play. 


Revelation Fortune Telling Cards 


Of course you have heard of Revelation For- 
tune Telling Cards—the new, mysterious 
deck that reveals the past and prophe- 
sies the future. Everybody is 
talking about. them—thou- 
sands are buying them. Get 
a pack today. One color back 
design, in tuck case, 50. cents 
per deck. Colored back design, © 
gold edges, in telescope case, 70 a 
cents per deck, At your dealer’s 
or postpaid. 


Send this coupon with ten two- 
cent stamps and we will mail, 
postpaid, the ‘‘Official Rules of 
Card Games,’’ and Mr. Foster’s 
new booklet, ‘‘Auction at a ’ 
Glance,” free. ee 
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\ i Dept. A-6 
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phe The U. S. Playing 
Card Co., Cincinnati, O., 
U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 
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Eight common grease 
cup troubles eliminated | 


New grease cup prevents muss and wasted time 
in “greasing up.’ Already used by thousands of 
car owners. Can be put on any car 


HE meanest regular job on a 

car is filling old-fashioned 

grease cups. Grease oozes out. 
Screw threads get crossed and 
jammed. You often need pliers to 
turn the cap down. 


Motorists today need a new kind 
of grease cup—one that will get all 
the grease to all the bearing, and 
yet that will not soil the hands. 


A mussy, disagreeable job 
made easy 


Clean, quick, convenient to fill, 
positive in lubrication—the new 
Searing Grease Cup is what motor- 
ists have been waiting for. 

A slight twist removes the cover. 
You drop in a fresh, handy little 
waxed paper container of grease, 
the Searing Grease Cartridge—snap 
on the cover again—and the trick’s 
done. 


A few easy turns on a thumb 
screw (not the old-style screw cap) 
forces the grease to the bearing with 
a pressure of more than 600 pounds. 


Asingle turn every few days keeps 
the bearing thoroughly flushed. 


The eight points of the Searing 
Grease Cup 
1. No daubing around with bulk grease 
in the old-fashioned can or bucket! 


2. No screw threads to get crossed in 
putting on the cap! 


3. No pliers or wrench ever needed! 


4. No possibility of grease oozing out 
around the edge of the cup! 


5. No worn bearings! 
6. No dirt-clogged bearings! 


7. Nosqueaking steering gears or sprin 
4 g 
shackle bolts! 


8. No long process of unscrewing in 
order to refill! 


The Searing Grease Cup is already 
being put on many of the new car 
models as standard equipment. 


You, too, can have clean, 
effective ‘‘greasing’’ 


Get a Searing Grease Cup and a 
single box of Searing Grease Cart- 
ridges from your dealer today. He 
already has them in stock, or can 
get them for you in a short time. 
Put the cup on the bearing or bolt 
that has given you the most trou- 
ble. See for yourself the improve- 
ment over the old method—how 
quick and clean it is to fill, how 
sure and effective the lubrication. 


Standardize on Searing Grease 
Cups throughout your car. They 
will save you many hours of need- 
less drudgery every year. 


List Prices 
Cups, each 50c 
Cartridges, box of 20 25c 


Pacific Coast Territory 
Cups, each 65c 
Cartridges, box of 20 30c 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U.S. Manu- 
facturers Sales Co., Portland, Ore. 


Manufactured by 
THE LEWIS SEARING COMPANY 
of Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 


Any car can be equipped 
with Searing Grease Cups 


The Searing Grease Cup is made with 
the usual one-eighth inch tapered 
pipe thread connection, standard on 


most cars. For cars, however, that do 
not have grease cup connections of 
this size, we furnish the necessary 
adapters at 10c each. 

To secure adapters of the proper size, 
merely send us the mame, and year 
or model number of your car. You can 
also obtain adapters at your dealer’s. 


Searing Grease Cups 


and Grease Cartridges 
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He scrambled to his feet, saying over and 
over again, as if to prevent any further 
thought, ‘Oh, the wickedness of it, the 
wickedness of it!” : 

Then his eyes caught a glimpse of a coil 
of rope among the rubbish in the trench. 
His mental riot settled down at once into a 
single steady thought. He was going to 
try to help the poor devil in the shell hole. 
There was still a chance of saving him, for 
he had been sinking very slowly. He had 
probably taken hours to sink up to his 
throat. Ifso he had died a hundred deaths 
and seen himself abandoned a score of 
times. 

To save this man was the one clear-cut 
idea that presented itself to Private Mason. 
All other duties were as dark and confused 
as the desolate region lit with red flares 
into which his comrades had disappeared. 
But even while he was hurriedly picking 
up the rope he was vaguely conscious of a 
still deeper, unformulated decision. He 
was not only exchanging his rifle for a life- 
saving apparatus, he was also going to try 
to escape—to escape from the machine. 
He did not consider penalties. He concen- 
trated all his thoughts on the task that 
lay nearest him and hunted along the fire 
step for a loose plank. He soon found what 
he wanted, crawled out of the trench and 
stooping low began to retrace his path as 
quickly as he could. 

It was a very black night and he had 
almost given up all hope of finding the 
shell hole when another burst of green stars 
overhead showed him that he was on the 
point of plunging into it. There was some- 
thing in the middle that looked like a tor- 
toise resting on the mud. It was the steel 
hat, under which the head was still visible, 
though it had sunk so far that the noStrils 
must have been already covered. 

Mason laid the plank along the soft 
surface of the mud, lay down on it at full 
length and wriggled his way out carefully. 
The plank sunk about an inch beneath his 
weight. He didn’t think that it would sink 
very far, but he was glad afterward to feel 
that he had been running some risk. The 
light died out of the sky and he was left in 
pitch darkness at the very moment when 
his hands began to scrape the mud away 
from the cold face. The nostrils were 
clogged with mud. He could feel this with 
his fingers. The mouth was open and full 
of mud. The head hung lifelessly as he 
cleared a small space round it. He felt 
certain that the man’ was dead, but he 
wanted the light again to make sure. 

In the meantime he tried to get an end of 
the rope under the submerged armpits, and 
in the effort to get it completely round the 
body he tilted the plank to one side and 
rolled over into the sucking softness of the 
mud. He felt it laying hold of the whole 
length of his body and gripping him caress- 
ingly like the soft lips of some gigantic 
black leach. Only the fact that he was 
lying at full length and had his hands upon 
the rope saved him. Even then it was only 
with great difficulty that he was able to 
haul himself inch by inch back to the plank. 
He lay there trembling for a few moments, 
sweating like an exhausted runner and 
praying for the light. It came, not froma 
star shell now, but from an enemy search- 
light that dropped from the sky and began 
to sweep the level plain. For a dozen 
seconds he paused and lay right across the 
shell hole in a blinding tunnel of light that 
showed all the porridgelike clots of mud, 
the slight crow’s feet round the staring 
eyes of the drowned man and the enlarged 
pores, like black pinholes, in the fleshy 
part of hisnose. The condition of the mouth 
and nostrils left no doubt that he was dead. 
The light shut off, leaving a darkness 
blacker than before, and Mason cautiously 
wriggled himself backward along the 
plank, which by that time was about three 
inches below the surface. 

As soon as he reached firm ground he set 
off in a southerly direction, steering by the 
stars as he had learned during his military 
training. He had no definite plan at pres- 
ent except to get away from the sound of 
the guns and escape from the military 
machine—escape from the whole inhuman 
juggernaut. 


His' recollections of the next few weeks 
were almost as dreamlike as those of the 
earlier days. He remembered sleeping in 
fields by day and tramping by night with 
the fear of detection dogging him like his 
own shadow along the poplar-bordered 
roads. On every road and byroad, even in 
the dead of night, he met those endless 
trains of lorries carrying troops and sup- 
plies to the north. In narrow country lanes 
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they would lumber down upon him 1) 
battleships, clear-cut in moonlight } 
shadowy and vast in mist and rain, f 
first he would shrink into ditches and un} 
hedges to avoid the attention of the driv; 
or the men that plodded beside them, Aj» 
a time he realized that there were too m:; 
millions of soldiers in France for him top 
noticeable, and that those other milli, 

of whose affairs he knew nothing were } 
likely to trouble themselves about his 0), 
For all that they knew the little figure) 
khaki slipping through the darkness|f 
those country roads might have been r - 
ning one of a thousand possible erra s 
for the troops in the neighborhood. 
realized from his own former experiep 
that the men in the war zone were | 
quainted with only their own immed) < 
surroundings, a circle about four hund} 
yards in diameter. 

One night when he was very hungry 
entered a wayside camp of Canadian tro 
and in return for his own rations helped 
cooks with the evening meal. Nob) 
troubled in the least about his antej|. 
ents. They took it for granted that he | 
on his way to Dunkirk, which was on/2 
few miles distant. His experience on 
occasion emboldened him to ask for a § 
on a motor lorry which took a numbe jj 
Canadians into the city on the next mi. 
ing. It was probably his safest course. | 
driver had to show his pass once or ty» 
but it seemed to cover all the men in § 
lorry, including Private Mason. 1); 
was less chance of his being noticed inf « 
crowded streets than anywhere else, ani 
his arrival he felt all the joy of ay 
dweller returning to his beloved ero): 
The last few months had taught him } 
to find sleeping quarters in sheds and | 
houses and occasionally even in a bed. | 
had a certain amount of money in hil 
and on his second day in Dunkirk he be 
to earn a little by running errands and di 
other odd jobs for easy-going colonials | 

There seemed to be no reason why i 
should not live in this way for as long i 
pleased. He could see no prospect of |) 
thing better, though once or twice, sti 1 
lated by a moving-picture show, he for 
wild projects of getting back to Engl. 
They soon faded in the difficulties of 1 
daylight. His only real hope was the¢! 
receding one that the war might en} 
unexpectedly as it had begun. In them? 
time he would probably be recorded an i 
the missing. He might just as easily | 
been killed as his right-hand neighbor. ‘J 
it worried him to think of the suffering ¥ 
the report might give to his wife. 

This difficulty had not occurred to 2 
before. It worried him so much that h i 
a very foolish thing; and once again he @ 
imperiled by what was best in him. f 
wrote a very carefully worded lett t 
indicate that he was quite happy and ! 
in spite of anything that his wile n} 
hear. He was alert enough to address f 
his sister-in-law, and to sign it witha} 
name by which he was sometimes call - 
Pickles, Senior. He was even alerten & 
to make a long day’s tramp out of Du 
to post it, but he had not imagini> 
enough to grasp the full size and chan | 
of the machine that he was challengin 

A little later he attempted to send 
money home in the same way, but wit | 
giving any clue to the sender. It wast! 
very easy to earn money in Dunkirk. | 
a great windfall came to him. He mt 


change a tire on a car containing fourr’ 
paper correspondents, each of whom ti 
him so handsomely—in a kind of pls 
sional rivalry over the proper treatme ‘ 
the British soldier—that he was reliey || 
financial anxiety for the next fo ip 
able to save his other earnings at | 
garage. But the interesting part ol 
incident was that while he was work |: 
the tire he saw a staff officer of gi" 
build striding up the road. His fact! 
so startlingly familiar that Private Nie 
thrust his own under the car. The co 
sation of the correspondents over his # 
enlightened him. Ik 
“There’s old Pym,” said one of t! 
“He grows more like Bismarck every 
Did you ever hear how he got his 
Why, it’s one of the illuminating pal 
of this war. At one time he was 2 Tey 
ing sergeant, getting a minimum of I! 
crown on every new recruit and ten BD)’ 
every guardsman. He must have = 
pretty successful too. They say he less 
couple of thousand pounds at it. ‘Th 
was put ontoa quartermaster’s job in * 
tain district where he had to deal ¢i” 
(Continued on Page 169) ; 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

wh the contractors. Now Pym had always 
arofound prejudice against contractors. 
E shared the pretty sound belief that 
nny of them made huge fortunes out of 
sdiers’ lives and he thought that if you 
shot a wretched sentry for falling asleep 
yi ought to be logical enough to shoot 
sry contractor at sight. Unfortunately 
his case Pym was up against some per- 
icly honest men. Naturally, in the hurry 
svar their goods weren’t always flawless, 
yl this confirmed Pym in his worst con- 
jhions. Every time they made a propo- 
sion to him he used to look upon it as a 
agestion that he should open his mouth 
» shut his eyes. He used to sit there in 
yoffice humming from morning to night, 
(, what a happy land is England!’ 

He never hummed anything else or 
al anything else. He simply sat there, 
eing perfectly good business break 
yinst his honest bulk like waves against 
lock of concrete. One day he saw a 
<signment of boots comingin. He picked 
» up and looked at it. 

‘Wot’s this?’ he said. ‘Take ’em all 
#k at once and tell the contractor ’e can 
a: em served up as scrambled eggs for 
iyreakfast. I’m not goin’ to ’ave boots 
| that served out to my men.’ 

With that he took the condemned boot 
noth hands and—he’s a fifteen-horse- 
cer man—tore it in half like a bit of 
tvn paper. The next morning the con- 
ntor and all the little tin gods asked Pym 
jome and discuss the matter with them. 

‘What’s all this fuss about the boots, 
Ni?’ they said. ‘We’ve got a pair of them 
e.and we’ve been examining them all the 
wning. They look like first-class goods 
)/S. 

‘Of course,’ said Old Pym, ‘if you go 
bit picking and choosing I shouldn’t 
cder if you’d find a pearl necklace. Let’s 
some more of ’em sent up.’ 

The little tin gods looked annoyed, but 
yi was not to be denied, and sent down 
wanother half ton of the boots. He 
“bed one as soon as they arrived. 

Why, blimey,’ he bellowed, ‘’ere’s an- 
ir of ’em’—rip—rip—‘and another’— 
p-rip—‘and another’—rip—rip. And 
“iy time he picked up a boot he tore it in 
1 and threw it on the table under the 
ractor’s indignantly jibbing nose, 
hh—Pym swears—grew not only livid 
Jnooked with guilt and fear. 

Well, of course a fifteen-horse-power 
4 isn’t a fair test. But it was very 
yward. Pym was too good a man to be 
Gd downstairs, so they had to kick 
nup. The only way they could get rid 

Im was to go behind his back, get hima 
tmission in the Downshires and have 
nsent out to France. And now he’s an 
|. M. of his old division and he wears a 
diat. But there’s no moral, because the 
l quartermaster capable of dealing with 
ther kind of contractor has been lost 
high beginning at the honest end.” 
linterested Private Mason greatly to 
© that his old acquaintance had been 
gired by what might be called his own 
llivision. But it was a little startling 
ind suggested unpleasant possibilities 

tognition, even amongst those crowded 

»ughfares. For the next few days he 

2; many hours in what he felt to be 

surest sanctuary—the moving-picture 

ers. Those dark, crowded rooms, where 
sanos tinkled so rapturously at the 
cf moment and the world and its 

“ions traveled past him on the screen, 

! curiously symbolical of his whole 

inlike state. 

ley were his Arabian nights, though 

{t vaguely that if ever the magic river 

yd cease to flow the danger would be 

Imself and not to the makers of his 

tainment. Yet as the days went by 

irgot his fears again and the pictures 
ted almost imperceptibly into the 
sintry of those cosmopolitan streets. 
yould emerge from the darkness of 
‘eater into the brilliance of the sun- 
‘wn, with dazed eyes, wondering at 

‘aany-colored throng—the chattering 

thwomen; the French and Belgian 

drs; the swarthy Algerian troops; the 

4 with his red fez, blue zouave, baggy 

|reeches and flowing red cloak; the 

t) with flashing teeth and dirty white 

‘hose; the -army nurses in their 

gray uniforms; the brown-turbaned 

ms;_the newspaper correspondents 

“g English and French in all the 

Sts of the world from Petrograd to 

“g0; the British officers with their 

‘}d green tabs and their heavy spurred 
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boots; the Chinese coolies with their slack 
walk and lolling heads: and it all seemed 
merely another external scene of the mov- 
ing picture he had been watching within. 

Once he stood before a shop window 
staring at a picture of the Madonna with 
the Child on the basilica at Albert. Strange 
legends had clustered about that stricken 
figure, half dislodged from its high place 
by a German bombardment and leaning 
forward over the crowd so precariously. 
People said it would not. fall until the 
Germans had been defeated. The tears 
came into his eyes as he looked at it, for 
he had imagination enough to form a. 
legend of his own. He thought of the pre- 
carious position of Ellen and Pickles. 

“Well, \I’ll be damned!” said a voice 
approaching him. A whiff of brandy blew 
Into his face. A hand touched his arm. He 
turned and saw with the kind of absurd 
shock that an absent-minded pedestrian 
feels when he runs into a lamp-post the 
fiery-red face of the corporal who—four 
weeks ago—had expressed himself so 
forcefully on rear-guard philanthropists. 

Private Mason was under arrest. 

His chief sensation during the court- 
martial had been that he was now once 
more in the clutches of the vast machine 
from which he had been trying to escape. 
The proceedings had been eminently fair 
from the military point of view, as fair as 
Nature herself when she drowns a child for 
tumbling into a river. But the very fact 
that it was all so impersonal and impartial 
was a kind of indifference—almost a kind 
of injustice. 

The officers who composed the court 
were all very young men and they had 
never really understood the case. They 
saw a great many things on the surface, 
but they had never gone one inch beneath. 
They were like men trying to pluck. the 
secret out of Hamlet by debating a print- 
er’s error on the title page. 

All through the trial he was conscious 
that everyone was doing his best to be fair 
and to give him every chance of acquittal 
if he could only somehow prove that he had 
lived up to a standard that had never been 
his own. He could not even express this 
idea, of course, in his defense. He merely 
became eloquent in describing his motives 
and the description was quite enough to 
condemn him in the eyes of those alien 
judges, 

“Did it occur to you,” he was asked not 
unkindly, “that you were leaving your 
comrades in the lurch?” 

“No,” he replied. “I was trying to help 
one of them. Besides, the others could 
have done as I did if they wished.” 

No comment was made upon this re- 
mark, but the silence that fell upon the 
court made the prisoner feel that he had 
made an impression. The difficulty was 
that Private Mason was not really a soldier, 
but a civilian in khaki, and that he and his 
judges moved in absolutely different worlds. 

The presiding officer, moreover, was an 
unmarried man, and the prisoner felt that 
the kind of married man who lived at 
Acacia Villas could never convey certain 
ideas to him. Probably he could not have 
conveyed those ideas in any case, but he 
felt that his full defense would not have 
been made unless the court could be given 
the kind of knowledge they could only 
obtain by looking through the windows of 
Number Six, Acacia Villas. 

All through the trial he had been vaguely 
staring through those windows. He could 
see his wife sitting there reading a letter 
from the padre—so he imagined—the letter 
that was not yet written, explaining that 
her husband 

No, they would not explain. For all that 
she need ever know, he might have died 
heroically. They would never be cruel 
enough to explain. He could see Pickles 
lying at her feet reading Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales while she drooped over the letter, the 
skillfully worded letter, and cried. He felt 
that all this was part of his defense. He 
could. not understand why this thing 
should happen or why it was necessary that 
this desolation should come upon the inno- 
cent. If it was the law he felt that the law 
was full of horrible ironies. 

It had been pointed out to him while he 
was preparing his defense that a man 
might be shot for losing his nerve, but that 
if he incapacitated himself through in- 
temperate habits he might obtain the best 
nursing that a grateful country could be- 
stow upon him. The crowning irony, from 
Private Mason’s point of view, was that in 
the first case he might be regarded as a 
voluntary offender, while in the second 
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case he might be regarded as an involun- 
tary victim. The corporal who had arrested 
him had been unable to give evidence at 
the court-martial because he had been sent 
back to England suffering from delirium 
tremens. 

He supposed that the root of the whole 
matter was the radical wrong of war. 

He could not understand these things, 
and he felt that by training and tradition 
it was impossible for the court to under- 
stand him. According to their standards he 
had been guilty of something likethe final 
sin, but all his previous mental history had 
been different from theirs. He had been 
obliged to ferret things out for himself, 
while their codes were almost like those ofa 
great secret society. When everything else 
failed they were supported by their esprit 
de corps. He had nothing like that to sup- 
port him or restrain him at the time when 
he made his attempt to escape. 


His mind grew dazed with its whirl of 
thoughts. He sat there in the dimly lighted 
barn, his prison, where the mice_rustled 
through the straw and squeaked. He heard 
the sounds of that other world—the world 
that had condemned him. The thrumming 
of the piano, the voices of the young sol- 
diers in their endless ditty began to have 
an almost hypnotic effect upon him. Fora 
moment he closed his eyes. 

“Time to go to sleep,” he said. 

‘“‘Say it again, daddy,” a small voice 
seemed to reply from a great distance. 

His head dropped, jerking him back to 
consciousness, first of all that the nursery 
rime was being sung by somebody else, and 
then that it was only the voices of those in- 
comprehensible happy-go-lucky folk, some 
of whom had been amongst his judges 
three weeks ago. He recognized the voice 
of the soloist. 

Then with a great pounding of rhythmic 
fists and feet the chorus, now some twenty 
voices strong, floated across the farmyard: 


“We'd likea K.C. B.,” said the generals. 
“What's the next word of command?” said 
the colonels, 
“‘Blankety—blankety—blank,” said the 
majors, 
““We—want—three—months’ —leave,”’ said 
the captains. 
““We—do—all— the—work,”’ said the sub- 
alterns. 
“Move to the right in fours,’ 
geants. j 
“Toot, tiddly-oot, tiddly-oot,’’ said the 
trumpeters. 
“‘ Beer — beer — beer — beer — beer,” said the 
corporals. 
Oh, there’s none so rare they can compare 
With the boys of the British Arm-ee! 


It was as if the very nursery rimes of 
Number Six, Acacia Villas, had been caught 
up in the military machine, but he was 
untouched by the irony of the accident. It 
only seemed to deepen his isolation. He 
felt as if he were the only human being left 
in the world. He wanted to speak to some- 
one with the ordinary human weaknesses, 
someone that he could understand. 

The answer to his wish came in an unex- 
pected form. The door of the barn was 
thrust open and, framed against the night 
sky, a burly figure stood on the threshold 
with a little cluster of stars glittering over 
his right shoulder. It was the A. P. M. 

Private Mason rose hastily to his feet, 

clicked his heels together and stood stiffly 
at attention. The A. P. M. looked curi- 
ously sheepish and embarrassed. He 
mumbled something that sounded like an 
apology, but was fully understood by the 
prisoner. 
_ It was indeed quite true that he and his 
judges had been moving in different worlds. 
He was to be shot on Monday morning at 
seven o’clock, 


, 


said the ser- 


Officially the A. P. M. was part of the 
military machine. Privately he was al- 
most more kind-hearted than was con- 
sistent with his duties, among which was 
the supervision of military executions. 

“Tm about fed up with this job,” he had 
said to a friend immediately before bring- 
ing hissentence to Private Mason. ‘‘'There’s 
a couple of armies withdrawn from the 
Front and in ’orspital now through their 
involuntary bad ’abits—involuntary, that’s 
wot the law calls ’em—and ’ere’s one o’ the 
pluckiest little volunteers I’ve ever seen or 
eard of—look at the way ’e stood up to the 
court-martial—goin’ to be shot because ’is 
nerve gave way. If ’e’d broke ’is leg ’e’d 
ave been sent to Blighty; if ’e’d been 
a contractor and broken the Bank of 
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England ’e’d ’ave been sent to the ’Ouse| 
Lords; but because it was ’is-nerve tl 
broke—and we don’t know nothin’ abc. 
nerves—we say ’e did it on purpose a 
we’ve got to shoot him. We're bloody bi! 
barians, that’s wot we are. If we win t) 
war we shan’t ’ave the guts to punish t, 
blighters that brought it on. But we pu) 
little chap like this up against a wall a) 
shoot ’im for bein’ a volunteer and beeaj) 
we're not afraid of the consequences, | 
tell you straight—it’s ’im that’s the %) 
and us that’s the cowards. Bloody lot’ 
wild savages, that’s wot we are. I’ve’) 
too many of these shootin’s. : 
“T always do my best to save the pi: 
blighter any unnecessary suffering 
painting a white bull’s-eye over ‘is ‘eart) 
as to ’elp the aim of the men, but then, 
don’t like shootin’ their own flesh 4) 
blood, even if his eyes are bandaged, }; 
only to ’elp the firing party that we bai: 
age ’em, though we always pretend it’s » 
the sake of the prisoner. I tell the men]; 
nobody knows whose rifles are loaded, |; 
they, fire wide most of ’em on the char) 
and then of course I ’ave to go and fin\ 
’im off with a revolver. ° , 
“I’m damned if I’m goin’ to think of |} 
men to-morrow mornin’. I’m not gi’ 
to be such a crawling hypocrite. I’m gi’ 
to think of the prisoner. I’m goin’ to pa} 
a white bull’s-eye on ’im as big as ‘is ’¢[ 
and load every man jack’s rifle with ; 
own hands.” j 


The A. P. M. gave no outward sig i 
his thoughts while he was delivering 2 
cold verdict to the prisoner in the 1{ 
official language at his command. Bel) 
he turned to go he looked hard at 's 
white-faced young man who still st] 
rigidly at attention, showing no signif 
mental stress except the change of al 
and the long streaks of sweat that made s 
face glisten in the dim lamplight. ‘2 
A. P. M. too looked hot and uncomforta |, 
He stood there holding his red hat in s 
left hand while he mopped his face wil a 
khaki handkerchief. 

“? Aven’t I seen you before—in Engl i 
somewhere?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. You enlisted me.” 

‘Ah, I remember,” said the A. P. |, 
and it was true. His mind trayeled {| 
to the thin young woman with large ¢k 
eyes who had smiled ‘up at him thro 
restrained tears while he described the | 
vantages of the army to her husband. | 
promise of what it would do for him pl |: 
cally had been fulfilled even in this s 
time, he thought, as he looked at the sl it 
upright figure of the prisoner. The aj 
had made a new man of him. The ci 
had filled out, he had developed a good 
of shoulders and he had taken his sent ' 
more courageously than the A. P. M. { 
ever seen onetaken before. Itseemed wi ? 
ful to shoot him now. 

“T’m very sorry for you,” he mutte! 
“We none of us know what may be cor | 
to us. It’s just the fortunes of war, [ 
there anything I can do for you?” | 

“Yes, sir,” said Private Mason. | 
like to send a message to my wife.” | 

“The padre will do all that for you. | 
send him at once.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Then the most astonishing thing p 
pened. The A. P. M. seemed to war! 
say something e¢lse—something that 1 
could not put into words. He strug) 
with it for a moment and decided to ex] § 
it in another way. He gravely put oil! 
red hat, clicked his heels together, lo # 
straight at the condemned man and ri 2 
his hand to the salute. wert | 

Private Mason stood there, still rij! 
at attention, almost ceasing to breath 
his eyes caught and answered—acte|’ 
great gulf it seemed—that mome! !, 
gleam of understanding in the other n} 
eyes. Strangely enough, though it |! 
from the military machine, the ge! 
helped him as it was meant to do. Hi} 
cerned for a moment that the other # 
was almost as helpless as himself, and! 
if this execution was unjust it was be 
this temporal habitation of ours, this | 
of fragmentary knowledge and ilk? 
shadows, was not the home of justice. © 
salute seemed somehow to be an ack 
edgment of this, and it sustained him, |. 

“T’ll give your message at once, | 
the A. P. M., slightly emphasizing thi 
phrase as his hand dropped from the se 
Then he turned and strode hastily ou 

For nearly a quarter of a minute aft) 
had gone Private Mason remained sta! 
there in his frozen attitude of attentl 
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LHE DESTINY 
OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
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jen going across the Atlantic every day of 
te year since the Civil War without even- 
iz up the financial balance. We had the 
sme chance of overtaking that financial 
jlance as the kitten has of catching its tail. 

Our total tonnage in foreign trade in 
ily, 1914, was less than two and a half 
yr cent of the world’s shipping. For the 
patest consuming, producing, highest- 
ling, most free-handed nation in the world 
ibordered on the tragic. We had every- 
ing within our borders that the bounty of 
liture could provide and the genius of 
im fructify, but our trade boundary was 
etidewater. So far as we as a nation were 
cicerned the three-mile limit was a phrase 
ediplomacy. We had no external distri- 
tion system worthy of the name and no 
fders picking up cargoes in the corners of 
f> world. 

Then came the war! Germany’s five 
rilion tons precipitately deserted the seas, 
fme of it fell into British and French 
fads and was recommissioned, but the 
tlk sought refuge in neutral ports. Soon 
{} world at large discovered that modern 
yrs are a matter of commissary, metals 
al oils. The war was in Europe, the base 
9 supplies overseas, in America more 
ugely than anywhere else. The twenty 
ptle fronts in the great ring surrounding 
t: Central Empires, the required reén- 
cements, the ever-increasing demand for 
oivisions, munitions and mechanical equip- 
ant placed a strain on shipping which 
jigerously imperiled the prospects of the 
Jtente Allies. 


The Beaten Trump 


rermany’s trump card showed itself— 
1 submarine. British yards clanged and 
wnmered by day and by night, but the 
aulative demand for ships and the dis- 
irtening toll of the U-boats challenged 
Ved superiority unless some new factor 
mrvened. It was desperately true that 
vhout new ships from somewhere the 
arie of civilization must crumble. Amer- 
e was still far from being a belligerent, 
4 her shipbuilding campaign was already 
ler way preparing to match the German 
ly. Upon the actual rupture of relations 
vn Germany our Shipping Board and the 
lergency Fleet Corporation were created 
1 placed in the hands of the President, 
rd from the necessity of appeal to Con- 
Tis Or congressional supervision. It was 
thour of necessity which knew little of 
h orthodoxy of business. In fact, by the 
Jent Deficiency Act, approved June 15, 
$7, business laws were set aside and the 
‘sident was “authorized to requisition, 
dstruct and operate ships without limita- 
« or conditions (save only as within the 
propriation),”” and by executive action 
cers were later delegated to the Emer- 
exy Fleet Corporation to build ships and 
»he Shipping Board “all powers to ac- 
ve ships already constructed,-.to operate, 
lage and dispose of all ships thereto- 
: and thereafter acquired by the United 
ies.” 
dintly the two boards possessed practi- 
47 limitless authority. The United States 
4: up the burden of building ships faster 
ii the U-boats could sink them, and of 
Dating them as a war measure. 
hough not a shipbuilder, the United 
Wes had all the requisites of shipbuilding 
sand. Between the days of the Civil 
/ and the World War an industrial 
ésition had come over the country. We 
4 become the master ironworker and the 
ter coal miner of the world. 
has been said by some philosopher that 
vizations may be gauged by their use of 
fils. Measured by this standard we 
Cd in the forefront. We had turned to 
‘account Nature’s iron beds, where the 
‘Jatite is mined with a steam shovel, and 
Valth of coal seams of great thickness 
“easy accessibility insured a permanent 
*10n of advantage in industrial su- 
Gacy. And we had learned something 
% the Englishman with his penchant for 
dent was slower to adopt. We had 
Sy»vered how to standardize. 
fe institution producing one part for 
undred million people effected—as we 
d—economies such as were impossible 
hundred institutions, each making the 
if dozen or score of parts in its own way. 


| 


America had become leader in the indus- 
trial schemes of quantity production. And 
So, when it was put up to America to build 
ships fast enough to save the situation, the 
country had but to mobilize its bountiful 
resources in steel and coal and to apply the 
science of quantity production and the fab- 
ricated ship was already on the way—if not 
on the ways. But America had almost 
no shipyards, very few shipbuilders and 
fewer ship architects. Broadly speaking, 
the whole mechanism of ship production 
had to be designed, diagrammed, created 
and set in motion. With the exception of 
the few yards where it was known and 
known well, even the trade of shipbuilding 
had to be learned—and in the night school. 
All were busy during the day. 

The Romans, who, in similar situations, 
built their fleet to meet and overwhelm the 
Carthaginians, had seasons in which to do 
their building. In America the space was 
measured by days. Failure to produce 
ships meant inevitable disaster. 

Of the resource shown by our organizers 
of industry in grappling with this emer- 
gency; of the amazing adaptability dis- 
played by our industrial army in this 
untried occupation, and of the astonishing 
applicability of the steel plants in syn- 
chronizing with this new demand the story 
will some day be written, when the passing 
of time has given this drama of shipbuilding 
its real perspective. Then the historian 
will surely raise the question of what we 
expected would be the future of the new 
merchant marine which these prodigies of 
shipbuilding were bringing into being. 

Though when the shipping crises rose 
America’s few shipyards were turning out 
creditable vessels upon a cost basis of 
seventy-five to a hundred dollars per ton 
deadweight, to create a complete mer- 
cantile marine as a rush order the country 
had to commence with the creation of a 
national shipbuilding plant. Expense was 
not the consideration, but time. Lack of 
efficiency was inevitable. Uncle Sam threw 
consideration of saving of money over- 
board when he let the cost-plus contracts. 
It was not how much but how soon. But 
had the policy been reversed; if instead of 
ten per cent being paid the shipbuilders on 
what was spent an attractive bonus had 
been paid on what was saved; if labor had 
been rewarded with some adequate propor- 
tion of any saving below the abnormal cost; 
if the premium had been placed all along 
the line upon lowering costs instead of upon 
increasing them, would production have 
suffered and would not the result have been 
comparatively cheap ships? 


Quantity Production 


The situation which ensued, with its soar- 
ing prices and labor complications, was a 
natural financial, industrial and sociological 
stepchild of the war conditions, but—and 
this was of greatest moment at that time— 
the ships were forthcoming. Through the 
moving-picture film and the popular mag- 
azine the American public has become ac- 
quainted with the American shipyards, 
machine shops, foundries and mills rising 
out of the tide flats. Long avenues of 
towering hulls on the ways that grew day 
by day into monster freighters; armies of 
mechanics codrdinating for the creation 
of the new armada; new keels laid in the 
smoke where the last leviathan shot into 
the water; strings of ships along the water 
front, complete, as like and as bright as 
new dollars. Quantity production—this 
to the maximum degree. 

Columbia was giving birth to a merchant 
marine brought into being as an essential 
item of our war program. Partly by reason 
of its creation the war was won. 

It has justified its existence, but what is 
now to be our policy? We shall soon have 
fifteen million tons of shipping on the seas. 
Do we want to keep the place in peace time 
that the demands of war compelled us to 
assume? Can we if we would? 

And first, do we want a permanent Amer- 
ican merchant marine? That depends a 
good deal on whether we want our fair 
share of the trade and markets of the world. 
Leaving aside any considerations of na- 
tional prestige or the value of a merchant 
marine for national defense, forgetting for 
a moment the balance that other nations 
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built up against us by doing our trading 
for us, let us ask whether we want to hold 
the foreign trade we have secured and to 
extend it further. : 

Prior to 1914 the great bulk of American 
manufacturers possessed little interest in 
foreign markets, because the rapidly in- 
creasing domestic consumption, despite 
temporary and generally acute interrup- 
tions, had made possible a business growth 
which was steady enough to be healthful 
and sufficiently rapid to be satisfying. 
Other nations carried on the business of 
the world and supplied America with much 
costly goods, which its exports of agricul- 
tural and other raw material and its yearly 
accumulations of new capital permitted it 
to buy. The war, however, brought the 
foreign market right into the office of the 
American manufacturer. Enterprise and 
competition ceased to be elements of sales- 
manship. Costs dwindled in importance in 
the problems of production. Patriotism 
shared with profit making as the incentive 
of effort and, though .business based upon 
conditions so temporary and _ artificial 
could not be expected by the most opti- 
mistic to endure, the American manufac- 
turing plant was enlarged far beyond peace 
requirements. American trade attained a 
momentous output unparalleled in its 
history, deliberately ignoring the com- 
mercial future and thinking only of the war 
that must be won. 

Peace and victory assured, we turn again 
to the neglected problems of commerce to 
find a great manufacturing machine over- 
built in many departments, too large in 
some directions for the markets which in 
peace it supplied. The steady improvement 
of the standards of living of our own people 
will absorb a great share of our increased 
productive capacity, but in many a branch 
of production, if we are not to find ourselves 
face to face with crisis and stagnation, we 
must find new outlets abroad. This is self- 
evident: that if America is to progress or 
even to hold her present place; if American 
labor is to be steadily employed and ade- 
quately rewarded; if as a nation we are to 
enjoy the prosperity which is our due; if 
we are to be secured from the panics and 
stringencies which have punctuated Amer- 
ican industry in the past—we must develop 
a foreign trade which will embrace the 
whole world. We must put American 
products into every home in every clime, 
and to the end that we may build up a 
permanent export trade we must import 
by hundreds per cent more than we ever 
bought abroad before. 


An Easier Task Ahead 


We have not the slightest reason to doubt 
that we can get this trade if we want it. 
The surging industrial development which 
followed the Civil War resulted in the con- 
quest of the West, the opening up of vast 
new territories and the greatest coloniza- 
tion movement the world has ever known. 
This achievement, bristling with the ob- 
stacles of a strained national credit, a de- 
pleted treasury, the fresh hatreds and 
wounds of the war, the puny transportation 
system and frail machinery of commerce, 
was much more formidable and hopeless 
than the development of American foreign 
trade to-day. The measure of success which 
we shall attain is almost as much within our 
own power as when our purpose was to 
people and develop our own country. 

If we want foreign trade we must have 
a merchant marine. The experience of 
every trading people, past and present, 
proves that the two things hang together. 
No nation has ever built up and held a 
large overseas trade unless it had its own 
ships to fetch and carry. If we want to 
sell our goods we must be ready to do our 
share in their transporting and _ their 
financing. Factories and farms, ships and 
banks, all must work together. In count- 
less practical ways shipping and trade 
development are interdependent, and no 
people who are not masters of their destinies 
in the one field can succeed for long in the 
other. Of course there must be give and 
take. We must expect for many a year that 
foreign ships will hold much of our carrying 
trade, just as we may hope that American 
ships will earn their place in the world’s gen- 
eral traffic. But for the most part Amer- 
ican ships must carry American goods. 

If we must have ships, how are they to 
be operated? Certainly the proposal that 
has been made to operate the new tonnage 
as a government enterprise does not meet 
the necessities. The Government has no 
magic to annihilate capital cost. There are 
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intricacies and subtleties of the shipping, 
business which could never be mastered by 
a bureaucratic administration. There are 
speculations and adventures which coul¢| 
not properly come within the scope oj 
government activities. There are routings” 
questions of buying commodities to maki 
up cargoes where no freights are offered | 
and of contracts with foreign government) 
such as could not be undertaken by ow 
own except at the risk of internationa) 
complications. Of all the agencies the Gov 
ernment is the one least likely to operat) 
ships economically. 

If then our ships are to be controlled bj 
private owners, what is necessary to insun| 
success and the upbuilding of a permanen| 
American merchant marine? Obyious}) 
the first consideration will be the ability 
compete with the ships of other nations ij 
cost of transportation. To attain this bj| 
the payment of ship subsidies or by govern | 
ment operation at competitive rates woul) 
simply mean transferring an addition:) 
permanent tax burden to the shoulders ¢ 
the American people for the benefit of oy 
shipbuilders and those engaged in oy) 
foreign trade. There are two factors in th. 
cost of operation of the ordinary carg) 
carrier—known the world over as th) 
“tramp,” which is the vessel one has i. 
mind in the comparisons that follow—i 
consider and in both of these our shij| 
owners are under a handicap: We mustfai 
higher capital charges and we must pay mol | 
for operation, particularly for inshore item 
As to capital costs, the outstanding featu| 
is that practically all our shipping wi) 
built in wartime and at wartime cost| 
whereas the greater part of the merchal) 
marine of our chief rivals was built |) 
prewar prices. 1 


Comparative Costs | | 


On June 30, 1914, Great Britain, e| 
cluding the dominions, standing at the hei) 
of the list of maritime nations, excludi| 
sailing ships, had 18,877,000 gross-regist 
tons of ocean-going shipping. German) 
the next highest, had less than one-thi| 
that amount—5,133,000 gross-register tor 
to be exact. America, surpassed by the 
and twelve other countries, had 724,8 ' 
gross-register tons engaged in foreij 
trade. There are to-day eight thousa)) 
ships on the bottom of the ocean, torpedo _ 
by German submarines, sunk by mines, | 
otherwise destroyed by war or lost duri| 
the war period, a total of 14,224,252 gro’ 
register tons, constituting one-third of t 
world’s shipping as of June, 1914, and 0 
value for the ships alone of not less than ¢ | 
billion dollars at 1914 prices, or about fc j 
billion dollars as ships cost to-day. } 

Of these eight thousand ships Briti| 
lost more than the United States, for 1 
double reason that she had more ships 
lose and more time in which to lose the | 
But the havoc wrought to her shipp) 
was proportionately less than Americ 
Britain’s aggregate losses were 8,786,( 
gross-register tons, or about forty-se\ | 
per cent of her merchant marine, as of Ju 
1914; but United States ship casualties) 
the four years of war were 531,038 gt 
tons, or about seventy-three per cent of 
ocean-going tonnage—excluding sail 
ships afloat on June 30, 1914. The prop 
tion of the replacements, however, was 
from a corresponding ratio. 

British gross-register tonnage on Hl 
1, 1919, stood at 16,345,000, The Brit 


have about 10,000,000 tonnage of old shi 
costing ten to twelve pounds per ton, ! 
their aggregate of 16,000,000 tons; | 
taking into account enemy ships seize 
is probably a conservative estimate tt 
not more than one-third of Britaims t 
nage is new at war cost. Prewar ships ' 
which Britain has two-thirds in 
mercantile marine now afloat, cost appl” 
mately twelve pounds per ton. | ow 
ton of new shipping at, say, thirty pou 
per ton, the present cost, and two ton” 
prewar shipping at twelve pounds, and 
British average is about eighteen pour? 
or eighty-five or ninety dollars per ton. 
America, on the other hand, had asf 
June 1, 1919, an aggregate of 5,815,° 
gross tons of steamers engaged in for? 
trade. There are scattered in this s\ 
commandeered German ships and som) 
the prewar ships. The Emergency le 
Corporation alone had delivered. } 
December first approximately 7,372, 
deadweight tons of steel steamers, 20" 
addition had under construction am 
dered approximately 4,216,000 deadwe? 
(Continued on Page 177) | 


(Continued from Page. 174) 
x. It therefore follows, because there is 
retically none other than war-cost ships, 
1¢ in figuring cost of transportation by 
waew merchant marine the war cost of 
@ ships is the only basis that can be 
se—and that cost very conservatively 
ad has been between two hundred and 
yaundred and fifty dollars per ton dead- 
eit. > 
Jst what does this situation mean com- 
eially? In mercantile accounting there 
eertain basic factors common the world 
The cost of marine insurance is one 
jem. The normal market rate is about 
sercent perannum. And depreciation! 
hiverage life is about twenty years and 
eiormal writing off for depreciation is 
efore five per cent per-annum. The 
tems of insurance and depreciation are 
yten per cent. Omitting the item of 
emge and eliminating for the moment 
euestion of interest, the British ship- 
mrs taken as a whole have as their first 
e charges to meet insurance and depre- 
iin upon less than one hundred dollars a 
a The American shipowners have the 
u fixed charges to pay on not less than 
qiundred dollars a ton. Upon a ten- 
9 and-ton ship the American must meet 
ud charge of ten per cent on $1,000,000 
e:ess of the Britisher before he reaches 
@}, provisions, stores, repairs, fuel and 
4 items of operation. 
4 arithmetical calculation of the re- 
xve operating costs per ton of one 
ith and one American ten-thousand- 
tessel, assuming the recognized pro- 
i for depreciation and insurance of 
ler cent in each case, works out at 
pximately $2.30 per ton per month of 
€ carried-upon the hundred-dollar-per- 
isritish boat and $2.90 per ton per 
m1 Of cargo carried upon .the two- 
a/ed-dollar-per-ton American boat. In 
words, if all the other operating costs 
dentical the difference in the charges 
t: capital cost of the two vessels means 
ivantage of sixty cents per ton per 
pi of cargo carried in favor of the 
fo vessel, equal to earnings of ten per 
tupon the investment it represents. 
esritish vessel could meet the rate of 
nerican vessel, forced by competitive 
ions to operate at cost, and still have 
enfortable margin of ten per cent, and 
-sult_will be the same if we drop the 
ec illustration and substitute the word 
\”” for “vessels.” 


Mr. H urley’s Proposal 


% these fixed charges be reduced to a 
'titive level? One factor that assists 
smerican owner is the continuance of 
hreight rates. So long as current rates 
v1 it-will be possible from earnings to 
iilown the capital investment in some 
€can ships sufficiently to enable them 
npete under normal ocean-freight 
dions,-- When shipping is scarce the 
fis fixed not by the most but by 
list eeonomical ship. Once, however, 
S pbuilding program has overtaken the 
%d for ships and there are ships to 
“the basis of arriving at freight rates 
es not the maximum that can be 
id;“which is based on the cost of 
ting the least efficient ship, but the 
tum, whichis based on the cost of 
ing the most efficient ship. 
olight upon the. future of American 
fig in these complex circumstances 
ims instinctively to Edward N. 
', whose'splendid record as chairman 
b United States Shipping Board re- 
€ no elaboration here. Before re- 
hing his onerous task Mr. Hurley 
f& final report to the President, dated 
_urty-first last, and in this document 
«essed his confidence in the continu- 
> high ocean freight during the ‘next 
Cibnormal years.” Forecasts of the 
» of competitive immunity for war- 
ups are, however, diverse and nu- 
1. The Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
“recently prophesied a surplus of 
Nhipping within a year. If a balance 
tick between the estimates of these 
Athorities, the time during which war- 
hips, and particularly those latest 
©d,"could write down high capital 
*'y abnormal earnings will be brief. 
ithen? 
W suggestions merit consideration. 
hrley, in the report cited, expressed 
bief that if Congress acts favorably 
1} certain recommendation made to 
dy by himself those who buy ships 
“Sy so strengthen their financial 
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Position that they need’ have no apprehen- 
sion whatever about their ability to meet 
successfully whatever conditions the return 
to nermal times may bring about. . Mr. 
Hurley’s recommendation is briefly to the 
effect that: 


“Citizens who buy vessels now be per- 
mitted to charge off annually out of earn- 
ings for three years, in addition to the 
customary five per cent, a special amorti- 
zation of ten per cent, the amount of the 
special amortization so charged off to be 
exempted from Federal taxation, provided 
that within the three years the shipowner 
uses the special amortization fund so set 
aside from the earnings of all his vessels 
to construct one or more new vessels in an 
American shipyard.” 


In supporting this proposal to'the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hurley uses these words: 


“This special amortization is a legitimate 
charge against the cost of transacting cur- 
rent business done on present valuations, 
which have not been created by the new 
steamship owners but much of which— 
especially in ship construction—is known 
to have been created by various acts of this 
and other governments while striving to 
get quick results in an emergency. It 
seems to me no more than just that at this 
time, when every value on earth is being 
questioned, the Government~-take--this 
step, which is also.a help to the uncertain 
future of the shipping industry, to impart 
cones to the men who -buy-and build 
ships.” 


Chargeable to the War 


If we have a surplus of ocean shipping 
in a year or so Mr. Hurley’s remedy would 
seem to offer a palliative rather than a cure. 
There is, however, another proposal, which 
though directly unsponsored was on its 
appearance coupled with Mr. Hurley’s 
name and bore an unmistakable official 
tinge. It was contained in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Paris on January 
16, 1919, and because it has made a pro- 
found impression upon the thought of those 
concerned with the problem of the existing 
shipping situation I venture to repeat its 
substance here: 


“Inasmuch as one of the very important 
factors in ship-operating costs is that part 
of the overhead cost represented by~inter- 
est and depreciation, it is recognized that 
a readjustment of ship values should be 
made. It is also evident that sound com- 
mercial practice and proper accounting 
methods require a reduction in values at 
which ships already built and now building 
under war conditions are carried. It is 
estimated from the figures so far obtained 
that the proposed write-off of from thirty 
to forty per cent would be the minimum 
amount properly chargeable to the cost of 
the war. 

“The operating cost of the United States 
government-owned ships is necessarily 
high because of the high construction cost 
due to the war. The question of future 
rates therefore makes necessary a readjust- 
ment of the values at which American 
shipping is carried. The proposed reduc- 
tion should put American shipping on an 
adequate postwar footing, both as to values 
and cost of operation. Similar methods, it 
seems, might well be applied to a reduction 
in shipyard values. 

“The proposed new valuation of ships 
would be to put the United States, in so far 
as the present government-owned ships 
purchased or built during the war are con- 
cerned, in a position to name rates in com- 
petition with such rates as may be offered 
by ships of other nations, and it is the in- 
tention of the United States Government 
that its people shall have ocean rates at 
least as low as those offered by foreign 
shipping.” 


This view frankly recognizes that the 
war-cost ships belong to the war. They 
were built for an emergency and their cost 
was a war cost as much as the munitions 
and goods which they carried to Europe. 
They were as definitely a part of the war 
program as any of the other things we ac- 


cumulated for military purposes and the 
value of which we now regard as purely a 
matter of salvage. The proposal that we 
look at our war-capitalized ships. in the 
same light and write off a percentage of 
their cost as an amount properly charge- 
able to the cost of the war may be sweeping, 
but it promises one result—and that is, if it 
is put into effect America will soon be the 
first mercantile nation of the world. 


Wyoming speaks: 


in Peat are four things out my way we 

can always count on,” said Wyoming. 
“Sheep, minerals, sunshine and the Owl 
Cigar.” 

To assure the full yet mild aroma found 
in Owl Cigar, all leaf that goes into it must 
be aged from one to two years. The nation- 
wide popularity of Owl is due to the 
$3,000,000 leaf reserve which the General 
Cigar Co., Inc., has constantly in the 
process of curing. For a steady, fragrant, 
everyday cigar, try an Owl. 


DEA LERS: If your distributor does not sell the Owl 


cigar, write us: 


Benerak Cigar Cor, ni 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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OWL 8c 
2 for 15c 


50 in box, $3.50 
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CROMPTON 
A Ul “Weather 
CORDUROY 


RESISTS WATER 


mapcor tno ares 


Trousers made of this material 
are always strong and durable— 
soft and comfortable. 


— 
enon 


Pears Sesser ee 


CROMPTON “‘All-weather’’ cOR- 
DUROY will not stiffen, shrink or 
lose its color even if you get it wet. 


Send for free test sample of this 
new kind of Corduroy. Sprinkle 
it and watch the water roll off 
just like quicksilver. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO. Inc. 


next pair of trousers you buy. 
31 East 31st Street New York Sold by all leading Retail Stores 


| OLDEST MANUFACTURERS oF CORDUROYS IN THE U.S.A. ff 


Stylish Glass Curtain Lights and 
| Combination Tire Carriers for Fords 
a Curtain Lights 


HESE glass lights give your 

Ford a smart look. Clearer 
rear view. Glass fits present 
opening. Metal sashes—finished 
in fired enamel—one on each 
side, clamp securely with 8 screws 
to reénforced edges of opening. 


Set of Three, $2.50 


Combination Tire 


Carrier 

ITS all style Fords, carries 

one or two tires, rims or 
wheels. Extension attachment 
and straps securely hold second 
tire. Equipped with thief-proof, 
self-adjusting locking clamp. Ford 
owners declare this to be the 
most practical of all carriers on 
the market. 

Side, $5.00; Rear, $6.00. 

Without extension attachment 
and straps — Side, $3.50; Rear, 
$4.50. 

We make the well known 
Hastings Double Cradle Carrier, 
Side, $5.00; Rear, $6.00. 

New this season: Hastings 
Expansion Tire Carrier—tire or 
rim, gripped tightly on inside, 
can be quickly and easily 
removed. 

Rear Single, $5.00; Rear Double, 
$6.00. 

The most comprehensive line 
of tire catriers for Fords on 
the market. 


Ask for these accessories at your dealer’s. 
If he cannot supply you immediately 
we will send prepaid. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
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But there are other handicaps to Amer- With our mechanics a marine-repair jolts j 
ican ship operation at the present time be- unusual, with them it is normal.) 
sides high fixed charges and it may be in The higher wage item on the Ameri yn 
order for me here to compare the position boats will bring to mind at once the tis. 
of American ships with those sailing under worn arguments pro and con concerr 
British and European flags in respect to the Seamen’s Act, a measure which 
operating costs other. than capital charges. been a political football in this cour 

There is a method which constitutes the for years. Multitudes of persons with\o — 
shorthand of business expression by which practical knowledge of the working cg 
actuaries reduce these operating-cost fig- ship have expressed profound opinijs — 
ures to a common denominator, and then anent this and we read continually thajt 
set out the results in tabulated form so that will never be possible to operate an Anp- 
the deduction is apparent at a glance. For ican merchant marine so long as that 
the purpose of comparison I have obtained is on the statute books. There is probély — 
from the records of the Standard Oil Com- as much bias as basis to much of this qj. © 
pany (New Jersey) and from one of the cism. What the bill does mainly is to (). 
large British tank-steamer companies de-  solidate the seamen’s position in demanc\g 
tailed returns of these costs, and in the wages, but the American shipowner jo 
instance I present the comparison of three does not recognize the essential jus'e 
ships of the same class, in the same trade, of an adequate wage scale for Ameri n 
running over the same routes of approxi- seamen is a rare individual these days, | 
mately the same size, using the same becoming rarer. 


——s 


—— 


a0 


fuel—oil—and in every way furnishing the Asa matter of fact wages represent abit 
parallels from which a conclusion may be _ sixteen per cent of the total cost of opii- 
drawn. tion and the scale of wages paid on Anp- 


Here are the principal inshore items on ican vessels is in excess of the British sile 
three British tankers compared with corre- to the extent of about six cents per jp 
sponding items on three American tankers per month, so that in so far as the tris- 
expressed in cose per ton per month of atlantic and South American trade is ¢)- 
deadweight capacity, being the actual cost cerned the American wage scale is nc\a 
figures for the operation of these boats factor affecting the ability of our mer¢)- 
during the last six months of 1918: tile marine to compete successfully. 


COST PER DEADWEIGHT TON PER MONTH 


cosT cost cost TOTALICO | 
DEAD- pea ait D cost cost | MONTH INCLUD} 
NAME werant | rons | stoxus | stonns | VAGBS |REPATRS| BRIAN) 
woe | PER | PRR | PRR, | worm | aor 
5. 8. 
POUSCARORA (CE) syn cous cece 10,300 | $.13 $.07 | $.04.-| -$.85. |, .$.05 
TAMARAGI(B)\ See tanee eeneuee ta ah somes 7,388 14 .08 06 42 Ri) 
SARANAC (B) 22 & Seen: 16,820 12 .10 04 .26 14 
JOSTAm Macy CA) Sa? 2 Se eee 9,590 .22 07 05 44 35 
WH IBrORD (CA) ae euee ee Ilene 8,130 202 10 .10 .55 A555 
STANDARD (A)- 279.0, 20) 4 = . | 17,000 416) .05 07 27 82 
Average British tise. ene mee 11,503 |. .13 .09 04 32 i 
Average American . Sk LGye .20 07 OT 38 63 
American Increase Over British. . . | .... 07 ae 03 .06 Pay) 
British Increase Over American... Wor ase 02 on Pts eel 


Total American Increase Over British... . 2. =e ble se a ce ee es 
(B) British (A) American 


Depreciation, port charges and fuel are not included in the above table for the reason that the stean 3. 
are operating in similar trades and these items would be practically identical. Operating costs on Bria 
steamers converted into gold at par of exchange. Averages are arrived at by dividing by the total t} 
nage in each group to get the true cost per ton per month. \ 


Depreciation, port charges and fuel are In the Pacific, however, the Seami’s 
not included in the above table for the Act is a much greater handicap, the wis 
reason that the steamers are operating paid Oriental crews being materially 3s 
in similar trades and these items would than the American scale. Though ie 
be practically identical—operating costson American master must never be withit 
British steamers converted into gold at par a crew which speaks the language of ie 
of exchange. officers, any European ship may dischzje 

As America is the origin of most of the its European crew at an Asiatie port d 
world’s provisions it would be natural to — take on Asiatics for the period of its stan 
conclude that the larder would be more that trade. } 
cheaply supplied on this side than after There are other features in the act, hy- 
the goods had been carried across the At- ever, which require adjustment. Ther‘s, 
lantic. But actual practice controverts for instance, the provision which me?s” 
this. In England immense institutions are it possible for one or two men in a spiri of 
devoted exclusively to the ship trade, doing sabotage and for no real grievance toie 
on a quantity basis at the very lowest cost up a ship by desertion, let the loss to ie 


the same business which our American owner be what it may. 
houses in years past have carried on as a The inherent injustice of some of je 
side line or a thing apart. It is, however, legislation governing the American |i 


when we reach the item of repairs that the rine will undoubtedly appeal to sailor:'s 
disadvantage of the American position is well as shipowners when they are fir y 
most obvious. The spread here is so great united on a conciliatory basis for comin 
that it can be accounted for in no other interests and when the future is m/e 
way than that American industry, with its clearly grasped. 
quantity production and its mechanical The situation which is facing us the 
adaptability, fails to function when an this: In quantity of ocean tonnage we je 
attempt is made to apply its machine shops to stand within a few months very elos'0 
to the upkeep of the merchant marine. It if not at the head of the list. Yet onlin 
is not surprising that though ships have times of excessively high freights, whic! n 
been built in America upon a scale never the general interest. cannot continue 
attempted in the world before, the long- definitely, is there basis for belief that ‘3 
shore complement of the mercantile marine tremendous mercantile fleet can be 0jf 
has not been able to keep pace. ated successfully. If we are to hold 1¢ 
In Britain, where all eyes are turned to place on the seven seas that our splen d 
the sea, the requirements of the shipping traditions and our present interests be 
business through the ages have been eco- mand, there must be a radical readjust it 
nomically and efficiently met. Catering to of the items of capital charges and of 1¢ 
those who go down to the sea in ships to home-port costs of operation and a revi" 
the business men in the United Kingdom is _ of certain clauses of the Seamen’s Act. '1¢ : 
not far short of a tribal instinct. It has United States Government and Arua 
been said that the occupation of one man shipowners have to-day as much moy 
in every three in Britain has to do with invested in ships already in operation? 
shipping. Houses there are doing ship now building as the total value of all e 
chandlery which were in business when _ ships in the world in 1914. | 
Drake sailed—to them the ocean is the One-quarter of the shipping of the wed 
world. Their machine shops specialize in is under the American flag. The quesi)n 
marine repairs.and enlist the services of is, can we keep it there? The time w/t 
mechanics brought up in the world of ships. the answer must be forthcoming is now. 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE 
FOR RUSSIA 


: (Continued from Page 9) 


ree-fifths of the farm machines in use 
¥ fore the war had been destroyed or dam- 
t ed beyond repair. Russia’s livestock has 
actically vanished. In 1914, Russia was 
 e greatest horse-owning country in Eu- 
pe; to-day, in proportion to population, 
‘e comes last. Of the 65,000 horses in 
 xtrograd City in 1914 only 10,000 re- 
ained in March, 1919; in the Moscow 
rming district seventy-two per cent of 
e horses have disappeared; and in dif- 
rent northwestern governments the fall 
fis between fifty-five and eighty per 
nt. In the Volga Provinces a quarter of 
‘e sheep have disappeared; in the Cau- 
isus, where finer breeds are kept, two- 
iirds have disappeared; and in a group of 
" ntral provinces, where there were 1,500,- 
)0 cows in 1910, there were last summer 
aly 214,000. 
Russian industry, proceeds Volkoff as an 
- ducement to Germans to come to his help, 
+ longer exists. The pig-iron production 
adfallen by 1917, before the soviets seized 
ower, to 1,700,000 tons; and the produc- 
Boa in all Central—soviet— Russia is now 
ily 80,000 tons. Bolshevism has kept 
ive and has managed to wage wars on four 
i ontiers only because large reserves of iron 
ere accumulated during the war. Iron is 
_ precious metal. Wire nails cost 900 
how which is nominally $450, a pound; 
itehen utensils average about $300 a 
ound. Nails, screws and locks are so 
aluable that frame houses are torn down 
)getthem. A brass plate two feet square 
Pied for nailing in front of stoves costs 
300. As compared with 1914 paper pro- 
action has declined sixty-five per cent; 
ad chemical works, excluding about ten 
“fue by Trotzky for munition aims, 


 roduce only 11.25 per cent of their 1914 
atput. 
he railroads have half disappeared. A 
»duced mileage of track and some rusty 
ycomotives and cars are still there, but the 
is are declining in numbers and the rails 
te being pulled up. The Bolshevik .Coun- 
lof Commissaries lately decreed that fifty 
_ erent of all rails laid since 1914 should be 
_ulled up and that the other fifty per cent 
hould be pulled up as soon as Comrade 
_ 'rotzky agreed. The pulled-up mileage up 
_» November last was 11,000 miles. In 
916, 16.5 per cent of locomotives were laid 
piorrepair; in July, 1919, the percentage 
yas 67.5. And the soviet reconstruction 
 ommission, whose report is being shown 
1 Stockholm, reports that of 3553 vessels 
‘fyarious kinds on internal waters 2472 
‘eed heavy repairs and adds that for differ- 
‘nt causes 4000 vessels have been sunk or 
jurned since the outbreak of the war. 
- Russia’s Impossible Budget 
The report of this reconstruction com- 
‘nission, which Volkoff’s agent in Stock- 
~1olm displays as an indication of the vast 
estoration work to be done—by Germans, 
je hints—is a document without precedent 
‘nits way. It declares that the capital 
_‘xpenditure necessary for putting Russia 
ipon her legs again totals 32,000,000,000 
ubles, or nominally $16,000,000,000; and 
his is only indispensable immediate out- 
ay, after which Russia would still be in a 
‘nuch worse position than in 1914. The 
ichedule of restorations appended to this 
lully justifies the statement that Russia’s 
wealth has been almost entirely wiped out. 
‘Russia needs for— 


iy 


$1,200,000,000 
1,850,000,000 
600,000,600 
Railroad rolling stock, rails, and so 
on 3,500,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
300,000,000 
120,000,000 


700,000,000 
90,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
___ 700,000,000 
$16,060,000,000 


|, This is about $100 per head of the popu- 
ation if one excludes Poland, Finland and 
‘the Baltie Provinces, but not the Ukraine. 
And as this sum, says the Volkoff report, is 
calculated at pre-war prices, the real total of 

n imports needed -to-restore Russia to 


‘Miscellaneous manufactured goods 
Raw materials—largely cotton 


tolerable conditions is well over thirty bil- 
lion dollars and probably not far short of 
forty billions. It is the biggest estimate 
ever submitted for a specific purpose in the 
history of mankind. 

The estimate, of course, has no relation 
to possibilities. The whole surplus produc- 
tion of the war-exhausted European states, 
backed by America, would not supply Rus- 
sia with the commodities needed. Russia 
cannot be regarded as a tolerably rich 
country with an economical system which 
though temporarily disorganized is, never- 
theless, roughly on a European level; a 
country, that is, with developed communi- 
cations, shipping and trade. It must be 
regarded as being for all visible time a poor 
Asiatic country on a lower level than China 
with hardly any of the mechanism of mod- 
ern civilization; a country which has to be 
developed and Europeanized slowly and 
from the bottom up, as India and Egypt 
were developed and as China may yet be. 
It is this fact which gives a political char- 
acter to the impending struggle of the 
Powers. Russia can no more be restored 
to her former condition without foreign 
political domination than India or Egypt 
could have been given their railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones without the perma- 
nent political mastery of England. And 
that means that unlucky Russia is to be 
ultimately a subject of exploitation of some 
stronger and richer Power; and the vital 
question for her and for the world is, which 
Power it is to be. 


Germany’s Advantages 


Russia is to be fought for and is being 
fought for. The European contestants are 
only two. France is excluded, because 
France is not an expanding Power; because 
she has never supplied Russia with any- 
thing except luxuries; and because her 
rentier class would be quite content if some 
more masterful country did the regenera- 
tion work while she reaped the advantage 
in a restoration of the national debt. 

England’s motives for politically and 
commercially conquering Russia are much 
stronger. England has an expanding popu- 
lation which depends upon foreign trade; 
she has the vital interest of keeping Russia 
out of German hands; and she has the 
equally vital interest of insuring that a 
reconstructed Russia shall not prove the 
menace to India that czarist Russia was. 
A hundred years ago a Scotsman, Urqu- 
hart, first raised the Russian-peril panic. 
Since then England has always watched 
Russia and she is following her historical 
instincts and traditions to-day when Win- 
ston Churchill, against his colleague, Lloyd 
George, and against the wishes of the ex- 
hausted English people, is carrying on a 
war of invasion in several corners of Russia. 
But England has a rival in Germany—the 
most needy, the best equipped, the most 
persistent of all expanding Powers. And 
unless America intervenes with claims of her 
own, the struggle will be fought out in the 
main between England and Germany, with 
a tremendous balance of advantages and 
only a few disadvantages on Germany’s 
side. 

Germany’s first great advantage is that 
she has never broken off relations with 
Russia and never quarreled with her. The 
tradition of German advice, intercourse, 
domination, was so persistent that even 
war could not break it. Later, the breach 
between the soviet government and the 
other countries of Europe did not materi- 
ally affect Russo-German relations. Dur- 
ing the war Germany sold to Russia, via 
Sweden, drugs and optical instruments; 
she kept up friendly relations with the 
Romanoff-Rasputin court; she freely sent 
her Danish agent to negotiate at Petro- 
grad: she had intimate relations with the 
traitorous Duma deputy, later Minister of 
the Interior; for eighteen months of the 
war she exerted influence upon Nicholas IT 
through the aristocratic Madame Vassil- 
tchikoff; she put the soviet government In 
power in the way described in Ludendorfi’s 
book, by bringing Nicholas Lenine from 
Switzerland in a sealed railroad car; and 
she has now, in the persons of Lenine, 
Trotzky, the Siemens Shuckert director, 
Krasine, and Volkoff, powerful allies who 
are convinced -in. -the-words. spoken by 
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It. was his first month— 


And yet his spare time 
alone brought him over 


Do you want spare-time work that 
will enable you to earn generous com- 
missions and big salaries right away, 
without a minute’s previous experi- 
ence and without any period of pre- 
paratory training whatever? If you 
do—here’s a true short story: 

One day Mr. E. A. Herrick of 
Massachusetts noticed a coupon 
much like the one below and sent it 
to us. In the very first month of 
his work with us he earned over 
$135.00! 


Other workers have been just as successful in their spare time. 
And you, too, as a subscription representative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. will be able to earn big, easy money from the moment 


you start work. 


YOU 
CAN 
TOO 


r———-Clip here for your chance—— — — 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
706 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about your spare-time profit 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by asking. 
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_State 
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Krasine to the reconstruction commission 
on the fourth of September that “‘only by 
codperation with Germany can Russia’s 
finances and industries be satisfactorily re- 
stored.” ' 

In all parts of Europe, but mostly in 
Berlin, in Stockholm and in Copenhagen, 
one sees indications that Germany is plan- 
ning to take advantage of this early start. 
But diplomatic friendship with Russia_is 
not her only or her chief advantage. Her 
chief advantage is that she has firm feet 
in Russia already, not through incompetent 
politicians and scheming diplomats, but 
through experienced traders, skilled direc- 
tors of industry and sharp financiers and 
concession hunters. It is a double paradox 
that in Russia to-day Germany has a thou- 
sand times as many merchants, financial 
and industrial experts as she would have 
hod had she been Russia’s ally instead of 
her foe. The tens of thousands of German 
soldiers who invaded Russia with success 
and who stayed there as prisoners are push- 
ing Russo-German trade, directing Russo- 
German factories, organizing Russo-German 
financial resources, teaching idle Russians to 
work in diligent German way and, in gen- 
eral, preparing in meticulous, molelike 
Teuton manner for the day when to the 
exclusion of all competitors Germany will 
enter the Russian market on a really great 
scale and draw to herself a source of wealth 
and of power far exceeding all that she has 
lost as the result of defeat in the war. 

The story of Germany’s 700,000 war- 
prisoner trade pioneers is an amazing one, 
no way inferior in interest to the well ad- 
vertised Odyssey of the Czechoslovaks. 
One might adapt the epigram of the Berlin 
teacher, Dubois Raymond, who boasted 
that Prussia’s state-bossed professors were 
the intellectual bodyguard of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and say that the German prisoners 
still in Russia are the commercial body- 
guard of the German Republic. Wilhelm 
Il’s army was all along a commercial and 
industrial army. Of the seven millions of 
men whom Germeny put into the field be- 
tween July, 1914, and November, 1918, only 
one-tenth—to be accurate, just 635,700 
men—were professional soldiers who were 
serving in the army when war broke out. 
The rest of the bellicose hosts who invaded 
Russia and partly stayed there as prisoners 
were trained industrial producers or com- 
petent merchants’ assistants; and the 
officers who led them were not profes- 
sional fighters. They were industrial and 
commercial organizers and chiefs who in 
peacetimes—though they did proudly put 
Leutnant der Reserve on their business 
cards—put as their chief description “‘ Di- 
rector” or “ Merchant.” 

By coincidence the cream of this milita- 
rized commercialism went to Russia, not to 
the west. To France, as the more danger- 
ous Front, was sent the most of the active 
army, most of the younger industrially un- 
trained soldiers and most of the aristocrat 
officers who had served in the army all their 
lives. To Russia, a relatively weak oppo- 
nent, went the traders, mill hands, finan- 
cial bosses. 


German Infiltration 


This coincidence, as I witnessed myself, 


| succeeded better than did the most ingen- 


ious German plots. In April, 1917, when 
I visited Ekaterinburg in the Urals, the 


| local mayor assured me that without 


the German and Austro-German prisoners 
all business would come to an end. Sev- 


| | enty thousand Austro-Germans and about 


twelve thousand Germans proper occupied 
the city and surroundings. They had their 
own commercial and industrial vereins; 
they speculated in Russian state securities 
and lent money; they ran petty businesses; 
and the then government of Prince Lvoff, 
fighting Germany as it was, had come to 
depend upon them. It could no more dis- 
pense with Germans than could the ezarist 
government before it; than could the last 
ezars of the Rurik dynasty and the first 
Romanoffs, who had to turn to their so- 
called German suburb in Moscow for 
political advice, money, industrial organi- 
zation and every factor that then consti- 
tuted a progressive state. 

On October 1, 1919, seven thousand 
German prisoners of war formally peti- 
tioned the soviet government for per- 
mission to become Russian citizens. Their 
action was precisely like that of the Bal- 
tic soldiers of the adventurer Bermondt- 
Avaloff, who preferred a career full .of 
possibilities in unaccountable Russia to a 
debt-ridden, constrained, tedious career in 


-defeated Germany. 


February 28,197 


The soviet gover. 
ment with great solemnity granted the c. 
mand. Therefore the prisoners of war | 
pioneers of Germanism are to stay. 

The second factor of Germanism consi; 
of the Russian citizens, still German spes. 
ing and German thinking, settled on t: 
Volga and in the south, the descendants’ 
colonists invited by Catherine II: Th- 
number a million and a half. Just as wi, 
the prisoners, it was the war which turn| 
these colonists into German pioneers | 
over Russia. When war broke out 1; 
colonists were concentrated in a few d. 
tricts and a few villages. The Petrogr| 
government took up the queer notion ’ 
weakening German influence and with ¢); 
aim it broke up the colonies and seattei| 
their German-speaking inhabitants all 0): 
East Russia and Siberia. The Bolshe): 
Commissary of Finances, Krestins}, 
issued a curious report on the result: 

“Being deprived of their farms and driy 
to find new means of subsistence,” re:; 
the report, ‘these Germans took to pei; 
trading, petty industries and petty finai> 
in the towns. They are prospering am - 
ingly under conditions which would sj/ 
ruin to Russians. They have their 0} 
German business centers everywhere. Tl; 
hold secret contracts selling them la), 
forests and mines, which agreements will » 
recognized, they imagine, if the soviet gi - 
ernment falls; and meantime they keep 1 
good terms with our soviet authorities 21 
are protected in exchange for the seryis 
they render.” 


Russo-German Bonds 


WellprotectedtheseGermansare. Infz, 
the local soviets absolve them from pay ; 
their share in the famous ten-billion-ru 2 
levy on the middle classes; tacitly all 
them to hold land above the legal maxim 1 
area; and even look on indifferently w] » 
Germans establish self-government of tl r 
own on antisoviet lines. The Germans hi» 
lost no time. Through their efforts :] 
organization the dirty little townlet f 
Ekaterinostadt has been turned into a Ny 
Berlin, the German pioneers’ capital, W1 
German banks, factories, social institutic , 
canalization. But as the colonists have |) : 
been cut off from connection with Germ: 
it needed new bonds to turn them i) 
allies of the Germans of Central Huropi 
their efforts to conquer Russia’s indus / 
and trade—and these bonds are now be? 
supplied. 

The bonds are being supplied by? 
third and fourth German elements in R- 
sia. These are, first, Russian citizens f 
German race and language, most of wh 
originally came from the half-Germani 1 
provinces, Livonia, Courland and Esthoi ; 
and, second, Germans who entered Ru 
after the Treaty of Brest-Litoysk. ‘2 
first element never completely lost to 
with Berlin. Before the war it playe2 
tremendous réle in Russian finance and - 
dustry. Thesecond element came speci ¥ 
in order to win Russia. It is so far sm, 
but it is increasing in numbers and impt = 
ing in caliber. 

All four elements—the prisoners who > 
came commercial bodyguard of the Gerr 
Republic, the colonists, the Baltie provi ¢ 
business men and the new Germans f1! 
Berlin and Westphalia, have the enorm > 
advantage over American or English fin > 
ciers and concessionaires that they are? 
the spot; that they were winning Rua 
at a time when the Allies’ vacillating po / 
left the soviet oligarchy in power w 
making it impossible for ally subjects? 
stay in Russia. But the prime advante 
of the German invaders is that the sov 
welcome and encourage them. The rea? 
for this soviet policy is that the indol t 
Russian will not work voluntarily; thaté 
works well only under a taskmaster ' 
that the taskmaster has always been ~ 
eign—and usually German. \ 

‘Russia is open to Germany,” said Nt 
olas Lenine, after commenting pitty 
on native indolence in his speech of © 
thirteenth of May last. That is a f% 
Last September the Northern Commun” 
Petrograd and the nearest provinces 
established an Institute for the Study? 
International Trade. " 

They appointed as vice president a © 
man citizen, Siechert. lk 

Siechert deserved the job, for he rended 
Trotzky enormous services in organi ; 
an iron supply for munition purposes i 
of Russia’s dissolved. iron.,industry. ® 
October the soviets resolved to restore ot 

(Continued on Page 185) | 


im (Continued from Page 182) 
in the Sormova railroad shops near Nijni- 
Diegeorod. They sent there Herr Phillip 
Kanth, also a discovery of Trotzky, who 
lost a leg and his liberty during Hinden- 
‘burg’s assault.on Novo-Georgievsk in 1915. 
The latest industrial magnate, Anatole Vol- 
koff, in reality Kurt Hartung, hails from 
Altona, near Hamburg. 
Leonid Krasine, the ex-Siemens Schuck- 
ert man, is Germanizing harder than ever. 
It was Krasine who set a German at Sor. 
mova; and Krasine, backed up by Vorov- 
sky, ex-Bolshevik minister to Sweden—also 
a Siemens Schuckert man—who resolved 
deliberately. to Germanize the Ukraine. 
When Commissary Rakovsky, a German- 
ophile Rumanian, last winter conquered 
the Ukraine, Krasine put Germans in charge 
of the ruined chemical works. Krasine’s 
greatest. blow for Germanism was his at- 
tempt to reorganize the Ukraine’s general 
industries. 
_ Had not Denikine won a victory and 
oxpelled the red army the industrial Ukraine 
would to-day be almost as German 2s 
Brandenburg or Saxony. Krasine had de- 
aded that nationalization did not pay. 
de resolved to leave the. Ukrainian steel 
nills, the chemical works, the great sugar 
‘efineries in their owners’ hands. The own- 
ts were to get salaries and ten per cent of 
he profit.. Krasine’s only condition was 
shat soviet collectives—that is, committees 
if political spies—should be set in every 
nill or factory and that soviet supervisors 
hould work beside the owners. The first 
our supervisors were pure Germans. The 
/esult was good; the chemical works in the 
Geff district doubled their output. This 
‘onfirmed Krasine in his pro-German course, 
nd at the time I write he is at Dorpat 
stensibly negotiating with Esthonia and 
ettland for peace but in reality also hold- 
g mysterious meetings with German fin- 
neiers who have drifted opportunely in. 
Those German business men who have 
isited Russia since the Treaty of Brest- 
atovsk know. precisely what they want. 
‘hey want Russian timber, minerals and 
rain; and they want to increase still fur- 
aer the proportion of Russian trade in 
ermany’s harids. Before the war Cer- 
any from year to year became more and 
lore emphatically Russia’s. commercial 
laster. Between 1870 and 1913 the pro- 
ortion of Germany’s export to Russia 
se from 39.5. per cent to 52.6 per cent: 
ad the absolute figure of trade rose to 
332,622,000, which is $246,300,000 more 
tan in 1870, In the same years the pro- 
ortion of Russia’s exports going to Ger- 
lany rose from 21.1 to 31.8. At.no time 
| her modern history could Germany do 
ithout Russian food; and since the Treaty 
Versailles she is helplessly dependent upon 
Ussian wood products. The territory she 
lost to Poland is largely forest. Russia 
the-world’s greatest and the world’s least 
tveloped timber country. Her forest land 
jvers 1,125,000,000 acres against the 81,- 
10,000 acres of Scandinavia, which comes 
‘cond in Europe; yet before the war she 
‘ported only $89,250,000 worth of timber 
‘ainst the $129,489,000 exported by Scan- 
(navia, 
Germans are determined to change that. 
he of numerous post-peace German busi- 
iss delegations to Russia was headed by 
te vice president of the Westphalian Coal 
‘ndicate, who offered Trotzky and Krasine 
teloan of thirty mining experts in exchange 
‘forestry concessions. This is only one of 
sveral German groups working in Russia— 
éd not only in soviet Russia. 


After the Soviet Collapse 


TheBritish Government lately discovered 
at a party of big German business men 
kd Managed to get through to Rostoff on 
t Don, in the extreme south, where they 
Yre negotiating with Denikine for conces- 
Sos—this at a time when other Germans 
wre working hand in hand with the soviets. 
’ earlier attempt was made immediately 
der Brest-Litovsk, when representatives 
Othe Deutsche Bank approached Lenine. 
Next in November, 1918, only a few days 
ver the Armistice, a German delegation 
ae in Petrograd and applied to the 
lal boss, Zinovieff—whose real name is 
Crman Apfelbaum—for mineral and tim- 
bt concessionsin Olonetzand Kostroma. 
Se are two thinly peopled but poten- 
‘ly rich northern provinces. If Germany 
Ws only allowed to take home the minerals 
wood, suggested the delegation, she 
d content herself with a mere five per 
t profit on invested capital. 


Zinovieft actually signed a contract, which 
has been published in the anti-German Bol- 
shevik newspaper Biednota. The deal failed 
only because the astute Germans, after in- 
quiry on the spot, came to the conclusion 
that: Zinovieff could not guarantee tran- 
quillity and a sufficient labor supply.. That 
is the obstacle facing all German attempts 
to exploit Russia from a distance. The 
always’ pro-German Bolsheviks are ready 
to grant concessions on liberal terms; but 
they cannot convince Germany that willing 
labor will be found, that railroads will run 
and that civil war may not some day ob- 
trude on the peaceful work of exploitation. 

This discovery has led to a complete 
change in Germany’s Russian policy. The 
new policy is for the.present to invest no 
large sums in Russia. It is to wait for 
the result of the present peaceful and cost- 
less penetration by the ex-prisoners of war 
who are still in Russia. In that way, with- 
out any risk, will be prepared a ground 
upon which the Deutsche Bank, the Ger- 
man Eastern Districts League, the German 
Union for Exploration of East Europe, the 
German International Wares Exchange 
Company, and all the scores of private Ger- 
man corporations organized for Russian 
trade may in future work. This time will 
inevitably come. It will come when—as 
the German economist, George Bernhard, 
predicts—the soviet system collapses and 
a middle-class government takes its place; 
or it will come when Lenine and his at- 
tendant semi-Germans, Bronstein-Trotzky, 
Apfelbaum-Zinovieff and Hartung-Volkoff, 
consolidate their power on new capitalistic 
principles and are strong enough to insure 
to foreign capitalists and exploiters oppor- 
tunities to work in peace. 


Men Shot for Speculating 


Germany is preparing for this day by 
buying up Russian securities at breakneck 
pace. She is buying up both state-loan 
stock and the stocks and shares in private 
Russian banking, industrial, commercial 
and transport corporations. She is enabled 
to do this by the terrific fall in the exchange 
of the ruble. Germany’s own currency. has 
fallen so low that all foreign stocks except 
Russian and Austrian are unattainably 
costly luxuries. With the dollar, whose 
peace value is four German marks, one can, 
at the time this is written, buy fifty German 
marks. But the ruble, which in peacetime 
was worth 192 6re in.its chief foreign mar- 
ket, Stockholm, is now worth only four Gre. 
So that even for Germans the ruble is 
cheap. Therefore Germans in Germany, 
and still more so the commercial bodyguard 
of the German republic, are buying up 
Russian stocks. 

Before the war-a fifth of all German capi- 
tal invested abroad, a sum of 5,000,000,000 
rubles, was invested in Russia. When war 
broke out Germany heavily sold-her-Rus- 
sian securities to neutralists. Butin Febru- 
ary, 1918, she had still invested in Russian 
state loans about 1,000,000,000 rubles and 
about 2,250,000,000 rubles in other Russian 
stocks. The Treaty of Versailles practically 
sequestered all German property in enemy 
country, but it cannot affect secret German 
holdings of bearer securities. 

Only one obstacle has Germany to over- 
come in her design to accumulate Russian 
stocks for a-song: That is the soviet law 
punishing with death the buying or selling 
of stocks, an offense which the rhetorical 
Trotzky defines as the third degree of 
counterrevolution. The bloodthirsty ex- 
traordinary commission against counter- 
revolution and speculation shoots men for 
this crime. . , 

But last spring the soviets unconsciously 
set themselves to encouraging speculation. 
They decreed that the state loan stocks, 
annulled and theoretically worthless since 
December, 1917, should be valid currency 
and legal tender in settlement of accounts 
between state institutions; and they decreed 
also that for certain purposes the detached 
coupons of loan stock are legal tender. This 
gave stock and coupons a certain limited 
immediate value, and speculation was en- 
couraged. ee 

Sasiensk in West Russia and Nijni- 
Novgorod in the east are the great centers 
of stock trading. Both towns have regular 
stock exchanges, which the corrupt local 
Bolshevik officials wink at. The stocks sell 
at well above par, because the ruble in 
which they are quoted has hardly any value 
for buying commodities, though the loan 
stocks have a potential value which varies 
daily according to the prospects of the 
soviets’ overthrowal. 
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A wireless station in an hour 


Wireless operating is no longer complicated or expensive. 


4007 Set 


Your boy can have his own wireless station completely 
assembled and be receiving messages within an hour after 
he gets a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving Set. 
This outfit, designed and built by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U.S. Army during the war, is a complete station of the latest and 
most approved type and will receive messages from stations 300 
miles away. The Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete type 
that pulls out of the box, but acompact instrument of the new enclosed 
panel type, in a quartered-oak cabinet. 

The Book of Instructions included with the outfit contains full informa- 

tionaboutoperatingand tells thelocation ofthe Governmentandcommer. 
| cial wireless stations— when they send messages and how to receive them. 
i 


Gilbert Radio outfits.are all illus- 
trated and described in our special 
Radio catalog—sent free on request. 
If you wish to purchase a Gilbert 
outfit immediately and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: 
The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 


Scores of spare-time rep- 
resentatives of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and “The 
Country Gentleman 
will earn more than 
$100.00 for a hundred 
hours this month. 


Name 


Address—__ 


City 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
705 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Gentlemen:— Tell me all about your spare time money- 
making plan. I’m interested. 


Sell Us Your Spare Time 


We will buy it and pay you a good price for it. 
Wouldn’t you like $100.00 extra next month? 


We'll Pay You Liberally 


You can have a profitable position with us 
this year at ‘‘overtime’’ pay—$1.50 an hour! 


A Profitable Position 


Why not you too? You 
need not invest a single 
penny to learn all about 
our plan. Experience is 
unnecessary. Profits be- 
gin at once. You assume 
no obligation whatever 
by requesting details. 


Nearly a half million Curtis subscriptions 
will expire in the next few months. 
share in the profits on this business if you clip 
and mail us the coupon to-day! 


You can 


TRADE 
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The Carbon Paper 


That Gives Satisfaction 


OUR employer will sign only neat, 

clear-typed letters. That is good 
business for him. The stenographer or 
private secretary should be just as care- 
ful of the kind of carbon copies her 
initials appear on. It is just as good 
business for her. 

It pays to use MultiKkopy Carbon 
Paper, because it makes copies that are 
uniformly clear, sharp, and permanent. 
It is the cleanest carbon paper to handle. 
It is economical because it lasts longer 


Imprcve your 
letters by using 
Star Brand 
Typewriter Rib- 
bons. They give 
sharp, clear im- 
pressions. 


Initial your carbon copies 


and does more and better work per sheet 
than other carbon papers. 

MultiKopy your letters and you need 
never be ashamed of the carbon copies 
that bear your initials. 


Send for Samples of MultiKopy 


We shall be glad to send you samples 
of MultiKopy so that you may see for 
yourself how it will improve the quality 
of your work. 

Sold by principal dealers throughout 
this country and Canada. 


F.S.WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA: 908 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: 830 Park Bldg. W 


NEW YORK: 114-118 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO: 14N. Franklin Street 


A merchant recently re- 
marked, ‘‘The shrewdest and 
most truly economical cus- FF) 
tomers I have are buying [5 
U. S. N. Deck Paint, and 
once they use it, they never & 
accept any other.’’ An ideal 
finish for general home use. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


every morning with your trousers fresh- 
ly and 7 erfectly creased. Baggy knees 
and wrinkles removed while you sleep. 


The Ford Trouser Creaser 
will save your tailor bills and lengthen 


the life of your clothes. This wonder- 
ing bag. Lasts a life- $ 25 

m Sentdirect, prepaid, for 1 Sree 
Underwear and Stocking Stretchers, 


ful invention, made of light strong 
wood, felt padded, will fold for travel- 
time. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 
Foreign countries, $1.50. 
Also Manufacturers of Infants’ 
Wisconsin Textile Mfg. Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


‘SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
“7 come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
@ Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 

™%. DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
&, and 30 days trial, actual riding test. 
. ASY PAYMENTS if desired, at 
4 a small advance over our Special 
‘\ Factory-to-Rider cash prices, 
& TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
a supplies at Aalf usual prices. 
4 Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
sundries until you get our big 
free Ranger catalog, low prices 
and liberalterms. Apostalbrings 
mM everything. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. S 55, Chicago 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


'AR-FAMED are the cherries 

of Oregon. But when hidden in 
creamy centers and dipped in satin- 
) smooth chocolate by Vogan, they 
are even more delicious than they 
are as they come from the trees. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send. $1.50 for a | lb. box of 


Oregon Cherries. 


Vogan Candy Company 
Portland, Oregon 
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Study at 
Home 


Becomea lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Lay 
Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271-L.A., Chicago 
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CUT ME OUT! 


] and mail me, with your name and address, to the Curtis Publish- 


I Name_ 
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City, State_ 


PATENT-SENSE 


mm EDITION 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


By Return Mail FREE. Writ 
LACEY @ LAC nied 


inz Company, 708 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 1 will 
I bring you full details about how you as our subscription repre- 
sentative can make $5 or $10 a week extra in your spare time! 
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In September last 100 rubles of liberty 
loan, 1917, stock sold at 145 rubles; 100 
rubles of four per cents at 180 rubles; and 
100 rubles of five and a half per cent at 190 
rubles. This is a magnificent chance to 
anyone with access to the Russian unofficial 
stock exchanges; and Germany, the only 
country with such access, is taking advan- 
tage of it. At the present mark and ruble 
exchanges she pays for every 100 rubles of 
Russian liberty loan stock the ridiculous 
sum of fifty-eight reichsmarks, or a fraction 
more than one dollar; for every 100 rubles 
of four per cents, seventy-two reichsmarks, 
or under $1.50; and for every 100 rubles of 
Russian five and a half per cents seventy-six 
reichsmarks, or a little more than $1.50. If 
one remembers that each of these 100 rubles 
of stock has a nominal value of fifty dollars 
gold; that every prospective Russian Govy- 
ernment has pledged itself to restore the 
national debt; and that even the Bolsheviks 
in their recent peace offers have given the 
same pledge, one sees the enormous poten- 
tialities for enrichment and power that are 
falling into German hands. 

When Germany, with her tool, Herman 
Skoropadsky, dominated the Ukraine, the 
market for these Russian securities was 
Kieff. On the Kieff Bourse were quoted 
in karbowantzi— Ukrainian rubles—the 
stocks of the Putiloff and Briansk iron and 
steel corporations, of the great Petrograd 
cotton mills and of the Treugolnik and 
Provodnik rubber corporations, which are 
the greatest of their kind in Europe. In the 
summer of 1918 Germans at Kieff bought 
up stock in the corporations mentioned at 
rates varying from thirty-nine to seventy 
karbowantzi for 100 rubles of stock, which 
at the exchanges of that time meant that 
each 100 rubles of stock cost between twenty 
and thirty-five marks, or at most a fifth of 
the nominal value. In July, Germans on the 
Kieff exchange actually physically fought 
for the stock, but even that did not raise 
the stocks much over the fifth fraction. 
What amount of Russian state and private 
stocks Germany holds it is now impossible 
to say, for most of the scrip is in the hands 
of the commercial bodyguard and of other 
Germans settled permanently or tempo- 
rarily in Russia. But the anti-Lenine and 
anti-German Bolshevik newspaper, Bied- 
nota, declares that 3,000,000,000 rubles of 
state stocks have passed from Russian into 
German hands and that German holdings 
in Russian registered corporations and un- 
registered partnershipsis considerably more. 
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At present this is merely a giant speculatior, 
the soviet state pays no interest on the loans 
and the Putiloff and Briansk cotton andruk, 
ber corporations are all nationalized. Bu 
when restoration begins the legal dominator 
of a great part of Russia’s government: 
and private finances will be Germans. 

Germany, in fact, will seek regeneratio 
in Russia; and Russia will help her simpl 
because Germany is on the spot; becaus 
Germany having nothing to lose is n¢) 
afraid of risks; and because Germany he 
no hampering conscientious prejudices 2 
to what Russian government she will a) 
sist and exploit. Pecunia non olet—eas 
from any quarter is equally good—said ff) 
sound old Latin proverb. When the Englis) 
statesman, George Canning, encouraged th 
South American provinces of Spain in the. 
struggle for emancipation he said: “T hay 
called a new world into existence to redre|| 
the balance of the old.” 

Russia is Germany’s new world; t} 
balance of the old was irrecoverably ups. 
by the Peace of Versailles. Through thi 
peace Germany lost territory, food-bearin 
farms, mines, forests, capital and colonie 
In Russia she can redress the balance } 
getting new territory, farms, mines, forest 
capital and even colonies. 

America and the Allies have blundere} 
They might have recognized Bolsheyis) 
as a permanent evil and tried to make t) 
best of it; or they might have resolute] 
overthrown Bolshevism and established 
civilized government which would hay 
proved their friend. Instead, they chose | 
irritate the Bolsheviks without weakeniz 
them and to disappoint and disillusion ¢ 
anti-Bolsheviks. Everyone informed | 
Russian affairs knows that this is so. Tl 
most anti-Bolshevik newspaper in the Ru 
sian language reported with perfect trul 
that “the attitude of Russia is vicious 
against the Allies and’ indifferent towai 
Germany. 

Unless the Allies act, this passage mean 
Russians of all parties will call in Germ 
help. That will result, as it has result 
everywhere, in the loss first, of industri 
and financial, and later, of political ind 
pendence. And so with a renascent, rf 
stored, militant and pro-German Russ, 
the whole problem of Germany, of Europ 
of the world, will be raised again. P| 
America, whose only foreign aims are t] 
world’s peace and the equitable division | 
economical opportunities, nothing mo 
need be said. 


The Bloodhound—William J. Neidig 
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A New Tootsie Roll 


Caramel Tootsie Roll 


NCE upon atime, when fresh eggs 

cost 30c a dozen, full rich cream 
80c a gallon, fine creamery butter 25c 
a pound, not to mention sugar at 5c a 
pound, a few—a very few, finicky 
candy makers, made a fairly good 
caramel and sold it for 80c a pound. 


That was years and years ago. Old H. C. L. 
has sent eggs, cream, butter and sugar to such 
high prices that it has been almost impossible to 
purchase caramels—the most delicious confection 
ever created—at any price. 


But from now on it will be different. There is one 
delicious caramel you can buy—the new Caramel 
Tootsie Roll. It’s made of rich Jersey cream, but- 
ter and fresh eggs in the good old-fashioned way. 


Each section is a luscious, melting, delicious, 
creamy confection. Treat yourself to a Caramel 
Tootsie Roll. Buy them by the roll or by the 
box. 10c¢ a roll—worth 25c. Everywhere soon. 


The Sweets Company of America 
6 West 48th Street 
New York 
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Complete 
Silverware Service 
in Same Destgn 


VERY woman, of course, desires her silver 

“service to be in harmony. That is one 

reason why her choice is likely to be 
1847 Rogers Bros., because in this brand she 
can select the same design in her Tea and 
Coffee Sets, Trays, Vases, Etc., as in her Spoons, 
Forks and Knives. 

This very important consideration, coupled 
with the reputation for durability possessed by 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware, makes the choice 
easy—inevitable. 


of 4 Louvain 
Pattern 


Several attractive patterns may be seen at lead- 
ing dealers’ or in our illustrated folder “PHO ms, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9-19 Maiden Lane 5 N. Wabash Ave, 150 Post Street 


The Family Plate 
for Seventy Years 
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It’s Blossom Time 
in California— 


Now once again in California’s fairest val- 
leys the pedigreed Det Monte orchards are gay 
with color—nature’s fragrant promise of the rich 
abundance that only Det Monte experience and 
care and skill can preserve for your later en- 
joyment every day in the year. 

Let Det Monte perfection add its delicacy 
and fine flavor to your menu now. Over a hun- 
dred delicious varieties—each the finest of its 
kind—are ready to put the warm touch and 
freshness of summer into winter meals. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 


“Det Monte Rec 
IPES OF FLavor”— 
64-page book wit 
over 500 simple rec 
ipes and sugges| 
tions will help yor) 
serve better an 
more economica) 
meals. Send for 
free copy to Depart 
ment E, Californii| 
Packing Corpora} 
tion, San Franciscc} 


California. 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


London: 6, Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, W. C. 
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T HAPPENS that I twice saw Susan’s mother, 
one of those soiled rags of humanity used by 
careless husbands for wiping their boots; but 
Susan does not remember her. 


fill studied Greek at 
hree, and there is a 
tussian author who 
acalls being weaned 
s the first of his many 
itter experiences. 
lither Susan’s mental 
fe did not waken so 
arly or the record has 
aded. Sheremembers 
nly the consolate 
usband, her father; 
emembers him only 
00 well. The backs 
f his square, angry- 
ooking hands were 
overed with an un- 
leasant growth of 
eddish bristles; his 
ostrils were hairy, 
00, and seemed 
ormed by Nature 
olely for the purpose 
f snorting with wrath. 
t must not be held 
gainst Susan that she 
ever loved her father; 
was not created to 
nspire the softer emo- 
ions. Nor am I alto- 
ether certain just 
oy he was created at 

Nevertheless, 
tobert Blake was in 
lis soberer hours— 
ay, from Tuesdays to 
‘ridays—an expert 
nechanic, thoroughly 
onversant with the 
nterior lack of econ- 
my of most makes of 
utomobiles. He had 
harge of the repair 
lepartment of the 
jureka Garage, New 
taven, where my not- 
00-robust touring car 
f those primitive 
lays spent, during the 
pring of 1907, many 
veeks of interesting 
ind expensive invalid- 
sm. I forget how 
nany.major opera- 
ions it underwent. 

It was not at the 
fureka Garage, how- 
ever, that I first met 
Bob Blake. Nine 
years before I there 
‘ound him again I had 
jefended him in 
ourt—as it happened, 
successfully—on a 
charge of assault with 
intent to kill. That 
was almost my first 
case, and not far— 
thank heayen—from 


Lee Wilsom 


John Stuart ILLUSTRATED 


PRESTON 


Susan’s Intuitions Had Been Correct. 


my last. Bob’s defense, I remember, was assigned 
to me by a judge who had once borrowed fifty 
dollars from my father, which he never repaid; at 
least, not in cash. There are more convenient 
methods. True, my 
father was no longer 
living at the time I 
was appointed to de- 
fend Bob; but that is 
a detail. 

Susan was then four 
years old. I can’t say 
I recall her, if I even 
laid eyes on her. But 
Mrs. Bob appeared as 
a witness, at my re- 
quest—it was all but 
her final appearance, 
poor woman; she died 
of an embolism within 
a week—and I remem- 
ber she told the court 
that a kinder husband 
and father than Bob 
had never existed. I 
remember, too, that 
the court pursed its 
lips and the gentlemen 
of the jury grinned 
approvingly, for Mrs. 
Bob could not easily 
conceal something 
very like the remains 
of a purple eye, which 
she attributed to hear- 
ing a suspicious noise 
one night down cellar, 
a sort of squeaking 
noise, and to falling 
over the cat:on her 
tour of investigation— 
with various circum- 
stantial minutiz of no 
present importance. 

The important 
thing is that Bob went 
scot-free and was as 
nearly grateful as his 
temperament per- 
mitted. His assault— 
with an umbrella 
stand—had been upon 
a fellow reveler of no 
proved worth to the 
community, and per- 
haps this may have in- 
fluenced the jury’s 
unexpected verdict. 

Of Susan herself my 
first impression was 
gained at the Eureka 
Garage. Bob Blake 
just then was lying 
beneath my ear, near 
which I hovered lis- 
tening to his voluble 
but stereotyped pro- 
fanity. He had lost 
the nut from a bolt, 
and, unduly con- 
stricted, sought it 
vainly, while his 
tongue followed the 


It Was the House With the Crowd in Front of It line of least resistance. 
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I was marveling at the energy of his wrath and the poverty 
of his imagination when I became aware of a small being 
in plaid calico beside me. She had eager black eyes— 
terrier’s eyes—in a white whimsical little face. One very 
long and very thin black pigtail dangled over her left 
shoulder and down across her flat chest to her waist, 
where it was tied with a shoe string and ended lankly, 
without even the semblance of a curl. In her right hand 
she bore a full dinner pail, and with her left thumb she 
pointed toward the surging darkness beneath my car. 

““Say, mister, please,’’ said 
the small being, ‘‘if I was to 
put this down would you 
mind telling him his dinner’s 
come?”’ 

“Not a bit,’’ I responded. 
*‘Are you Bob’s youngster?” 

“T’m Susan Blake,” she 
answered; and very softly 
placed the dinner pail on the 
step of the car. 

“Why don’t you wait and 
see your father?” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘He’ll come up for 
air in a minute.” 

“That’s why I’m going 
now,” said Susan. 

Whereupon she gave a 
single half skip—the very 
ghost of askip—then walked 
demurely from me and out 
through the great door. 


II 


OB BLAKE in those 

days lived in a some- 
what dilapidated four-room 
house, off toward the wrong 
end of Birch Street. His 
family arrangements were 
peculiar. He had never 
married again; but not very 
long after his wife’s death a 
dull-eyed, rather mussy 
young woman with a fond- 
ness for rouge pots had taken 
up her abode with him—to 
the scandal and fascination 
of the neighborhood. It was 
an outrage of course! With 
a child in the house too! 
Something ought to be done 
about it! 

Yet oddly enough nothing 
that much worried Bob ever 
was done about it, reckon- 
ing the various shocked-and- 
grieved forms of conversa- 
tion as nothing. As he 
never tired of asserting, Bob 
didn’t. give a damn for the 
cackle of alot of hens. He 
guessed he knew his way 
about; and so did Pearl. 
Let.the damned hens cackle 
their heads off; he was sat- 
isfied ! 

And so eventually, I am 
forced to believe, were the 
hens. In the earlier days of 
the scandal there was much 
clitter-clatter of having the 
law on him, serving papers 
and the like; but, as hen 
cackle sometimes will, it 
came to precisely naught. 
Nor am I certain that, as 
the years passed, the neigh- 
borhood did not grow a little proud of its one crimson 
patch of wickedness; while I am perfectly sure that more 
than one drab life took on a little borrowed flush of excite- 
ment from its proximity. 

Of course no decent, God-fearing woman would ever 
greet either Bob or Pearl; but every time one passed one of 
them without a nod or a “‘How’s things to-day?” it gave 
one something to talk about at home or over any amicable 
fence. 

As for the men, they too were forbidden to speak; but 
men, most of them, are unruly creatures if at large. You 
can’t trust them safely five minutes beyond the sound of 
your voice, There was even one man, old Heinze, pro- 
prietor of the Birch Street grocery store, who now and 
then cautiously put forth a revolutionary sentiment: 

“Dey lifs alvays togedder—lige man unt vife—nod? 
Vere iss der diffurunz, Mrs. Shay?’ 

“Shame on you for them words, Mr. Heinze!’ 

“Aber’’—with a slow, wide smile—‘‘vere iss der diffur- 
unz, Mrs. Shay? I leaf id to you.” 


That Pearl and Bob lived always together cannot be 
denied, and perhaps they also lived as some men and their 
lawful wives are accustomed to live—off toward the wrong 
end of city streets; and occasionally, no doubt, toward the 
right end of them as well. Midweek things wore along 
dully enough, but over Sunday came drink and ructions. 
Susan says she has never been able to understand why 
Sunday happens to be called a day of rest. The day of 
arrest, she was once guilty of naming it. Bob’s neighbors, 
I fear, were not half so scandalized by his week-end 


“I’m Not So Awfully Bad,’’ She Went on, “‘if You Don’t Count Thinking Things Too Much” 


drunkenness as by what Mrs. Perkins invariably called 
his “brazen immorality.” Intoxication was not a rare 
vice in that miscellaneous block or two of factory 
operatives. Nor can it be said that immorality, in the 
sense of Mrs. Perkins, was so much rare as it was ner- 
vously concealed. The unique quality of Bob’s sin lay in 
its brazen element; that was what stamped him peculiarly 
as a social outlaw. 

Bob accepted this position, if sober, with a grim disre- 
gard. He had a bitter, lowering nature at best, and when 
not profane was taciturn. As for Pearl, social outlawry 
may be said to have beer her native element. She had a 
hazy mind in a lazy body, and liked better than most 
things just to sit in a rocking-chair and polish her finger 
nails, as distinguished from cleaning them. Only the guilt- 
less member of this family group really suffered from its low 
social estate, but she suffered acutely. Little Susan could 
not abide being a social outlaw. 

True, she was not always included in the general con- 
demnation of her family by the grown-ups; but the 
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March 6, 19) 
children were ruthless. They pointed fingers, and th, 
was much conscious giggling behind her back; while go\ 
of the daintier little girls—the very little girls whom Su;, 
particularly longed to chum with—had been forbidden 
play with “that child,’”’ and were not at all averse to tel] 
her so, flatly, with tiny chins in air and a devastating | 
pression of rectitude on their smug little faces. At sti 
times Susan would fight back impending cataracts, st} 
her own freckled nose toward the firmament, and eyer| 
regret to say, if persistently harassed, thrust forth a ri 
pink tongue. This, Su; 
has since informed me, 
the embryonic state’ 
“swearing like anythin, 
The little boys, on j 
whole, were better. Th 
often said cruel things, |) 
Susan felt that they 8) 
them in a quite differ! 
spirit from their insti), 
tively snobbish and Grunt 
ish sisters—said thi 
merely by way of brava) 
or just for the fun of seej| 
whether or not she wo 
cry. And then they off 
let her join in their gam 
and on those happy oei| 
sions treated her quite as | 
equal, with an impartialai| 
to Susan, entirely bliss. 
roughness. Susan early ( 
cided that she liked bc’ 
much better than girls. 
There was, for examp! 
Jimmy Kane, whose w 
owed mother took in wa! 
ing, and so never had a) 
time to clean up her hudd]| 
flat, over Heinze’s groce| 
store, or her family of four 
two boys and two girls. ]| 
one ever saw skin, as inits | 
it really is, on the faces | 
Mrs. Kane’s children, a) 
Jimmy was always, if co! 
parison be possible, t| 
grimiest of the brood. fF) 
some reason Jimmy alwa| 
had a perpetual slight co) 
and his funny flat button | 
a nose wept, summer a 
winter alike, though n 
into an unnecessary hat) 
kerchief. His coat slee’ 
served, even if its minis 


tions did not add tot 


tidiness of his countenani 
Susan often wished §_ 
might scrub him, just tos 
what he really looked Mil 
for she idolized Jimmy. N 
that Jimmy had ever pi 
any special attention to hi 
except on one occasion. 
was merely that he accept 
her as part of the hum| 
scheme of things, which | 
itself would almost ha’ 
been enough to win Susai| 
affectionate admiratio. 
But one day, as I ad 
hinted, he became the 8) 
of her idolatry. 1 
The incident is not pl) 
cisely idyllic. A certa| 
Joe—Giuseppe Gonfaron) 
ztat. 16—whose father pe 
dled fruit and vegetables, had recently come into the neig| 
borhood; a black-curled, brown-eyed little devil, alr 
far too wise in the manifold unseemliness of this sad 
planet. Joe was strong, stocky, aggressive, and soon pos 
as something of a bully among the younger boys 
Birch Street. é 
Within less than a month he had infected the min 
many with a new and rich vocabulary of oaths ¢ 
smutty words. Joe was not of the unconsciously 
mouthed; he relished his depravity. 7y 
It was one fine spring day, two years or so before 
Susan in the Eureka Garage, that Joe, with a group 
Birch Street boys, was playing marbles for keeps, j 
the bottom of the long incline which carries Birch S$ 
down to the swamp land and general dump at the 
of East Rock. Susan was returning home from Or, 
Street after bearing her father his full dinner pail, and 
she came up to the boys she halted on one foot, using 
toe of her free foot meanwhile to scratch mosquito bit) 
upward along her supporting shin. ~ 
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“Hilo, Susan!” called Jimmy Kane, with his perfunc- 
sy good nature, “What’s bitin’ you?” 

hen it was his turn to knuckle-down. Susan, still 
yanced cranelike, watched him eager-eyed, and was so 
lighted when he knocked a fine fat reeler of Joe’s out of 
» ring, jumping up with a yell of triumph to pocket it, 
At she too gave a shrill cheer: ““Oh, goody! I knew you’d 
Ailey 

The note of ecstasy in her tone infuriated Joe. “Say!” 
yshrieked. ‘‘You getta hell outta here!”’ 

Jusan’s smile vanished; her white, even teeth—she had 
| her front ones, she tells me; she was ten—clicked 
ilibly together. 

‘Tt’s no business of yours!’ she retorted. 

“You're right, it ain’t!’’ This from Jimmy, still in high 
od humor. “You stay here if you want. You’re as good 
‘him !”” 

*Who’s as good as me?”’ 

‘She is!” 

“Her?” Joe’s lips curled back. He turned to the other 
is, who had all scrambled to their feet by this time and 
itinetively scenting mischief were standing in a sort of 
iz. “He says she’s good as me!” 

(wo of the smallest boys tittered from pure excitement. 
an’s nose went up. 

‘T’m better. I’m not a dago!”’ 

foe leaped toward Susan and thrust his dense, bull-like 
id forward, till his eyes were glaring into hers. 

“Mebbe I live lika you—eh? Mebbe I live,” cried Joe, 
‘ith a dirty ——”’ 

there was a gasp from the encircling boys as Susan fell 
‘Kk from this word, which she did not wholly comprehend, 
whose vileness she felt somehow in her very flesh. Joe, 
‘ing gorilla teeth, burst into coarse jubilation. 
twas just at this point that Jimmy Kane, younger than 
| by two years, and far slighter, jumped on the little 
jan—alas, from behind!—and dealt him as powerful a 
‘w on the head as he could compass; a blow whose 
‘ctiveness, I reluctantly admit, was enhanced by the 
f brick with which Jimmy had first of all prudently 
ided himself. Joe Gonfarone went to earth, inert, 
\ bleeding profusely. 

‘here was a scuttling of frightened feet in every direc- 
i. Susan herself did not stop running until she reached 
very top of the Birch Street incline. Then she looked 
‘k, her eyes lambent, her heart throbbing, not alone 
nthe rapid ascent. Yes, there was Jimmy—her J immy 
veling in the dust by the still prostrate Joe. Susan could 
hear him, but she knew somehow from his attitude that 


he was scared to death, and that he was asking Joe if he 
was hurt much. She agonized with her champion, feeling 
none the less proud of him, and she waited for him, hoping 
to thank him, longing to kiss his hands. 

But Jimmy, when he did pass her, went by without a 
glance, at top speed. He was bound for a doctor. So 
Susan never really managed to thank Jimmy at all. She 
merely idolized him in secret, a process which proved, 
however, fairly heart-warming and, in the main, satis- 
factory. 

It took three stitches to mend Joe’s head—a fact fa- 
mous in the junior annals of Birch Street for some years— 
and soon after he appeared, somewhat broken in spirit, in 
the street again, his parents moved him, Margharita and 
the sloe-eyed twins to Bridgeport—very much, be it 
admitted, to the relief of Jimmy Kane, who had lived for 
three weeks nursing a lonely fear of dark reprisals. 


qr 


EERE was one thing about Bob Blake’s four-room 
house—it exactly fitted his family. The floor plan was 
simple and economically efficient. Between the mono- 
lithic door slab—relic of a time when Bob’s house had been 
frankly in the country—and the public street lay a walk 
formed of a single plank supported on chance-set bricks. 
From the door slab one stepped through the front doorway 
directly into the parlor. Beyond the parlor lay the kitchen, 
from which one could pass out through a narrow door toa 
patch of weed-grown back yard. A ladderlike stair led 
up from one side of the kitchen, opposite to the single 
window and the small coal range. At the top of the stair 
was a slit of unlighted hallway with a door near either end 
of it. The door toward Birch Street gave upon the bedroom 
occupied by Bob and Pearl; the rearward door led to 
Susan’s sternly ascetic cubiculum. No one of these four 
rooms could be described as spacious, but the parlor and 
Bob’s bedroom may have been twelve by fifteen or there- 
about. Susan’s quarters were a scant ten by ten. 

The solider and more useful pieces of furniture in the 
house belonged to the régime of Susan’s mother—the 
great black-walnut bed which almost filled the front 
bedroom; Susan’s single iron cot frame; the parlor table 
with its marble top; the melodeon; the kitchen range; and 
the deal table in the kitchen, upon which, impartially, 
food was prepared and meals were served. To these 
respectable properties Pearl had added from time to time 
certain other objects of interest or art. 

Thus, in the parlor there was a cane rocking-chair, 
gilded; and_on the wall above the melodeon hung a banjo 
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suspended from a nail by a broad sash of soiled blue rib- 
bon. On the drumhead of the banjo someone had painted a 
bunch of nondescript flowers, and Pearl always claimed 
these as her own handiwork,. wrought in happier days. 
This was her one eagerly contested point of pride; for Bob, 
when in liquor, invariably denied the possibility of her 
ever having painted ‘“‘that there bouquet.’ This flat 
denial was always the starting point for those more 
violent Sunday-night quarrels, which had done so much to 
reduce the furniture of the house to its stouter, more 
imperishable elements. 

During the brief interval between the death of Susan’s 
mother and the arrival of Pearl, Bob had placed his 
domestic affairs in the hands of an old negro woman, who 
came in during the day to clean up, keep an eye on Susan 
and prepare Bob’s dinner. Most of the hours during Bob’s 
absence this poor old creature spent in a rocking-chair, 
nodding in and out of sleep; and it was rather baby Susan, 
sprawling about the kitchen floor, who kept an eye on her. 
Pearl’s installation had changed all that. Bob naturally 
expected any woman he chose to support to work for her 
board and lodging; and it may be that at first Pearl had 
been too grateful for any shelter to risk jeopardizing her 
good luck by shirking. There seems to be no doubt that 
for a while she did her poor utmost to keep house—but 
the sloven in her was too deeply rooted not to flower. 

By the time Susan was six or seven the interior condition 
of Bob’s house was too crawlingly unpleasant to bear 
exact description; and even Bob, though callous enough in 
such matters, began to have serious thoughts of giving 
Pearl the slip—not to mention his landlord—and of run- 
ning off with Susan to some other city, where he could 
make a fresh start and perhaps contrive now and then to 
get something decent to eat set before him. It never 
occurred to him to give Susan the slip as well—which 
would have freed his hands; not because he had a soft 
spot somewhere for the child, nor because he felt toward 
her any special sense of moral obligation. Simply, it never 
occurred to him. Susan was his kid, and if he went she 
went with him, along with his pipe, his shop tools, and his 
set of six English razors—his dearest possession, of which 
he was jealously and irascibly proud. 

But as it happens Bob never acted upon this slowly 
forming desire to escape; the desire insensibly receded; 
and for this Susan herself was directly responsible. 

Very early in life she began to supplement Pearl’s feeble 
housewifery, but it was not until her ninth year that 
Susan decided to bring about a domestic revolution. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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¥ ALL the important problems that have crowded 

themselves into this hour undoubtedly the one 

most poignant in its interest to Americans 

has been that created by the contest between capital 

and labor. The subject, of course, which has produced 
the most oratory came riding in on the red wave of what 
orators have called “Bolshevism.” This attack of the 
foreign disorder was not only extremely acute but probably 
was the most infectious of anything we ever caught from 
Europe. Every man who could orate saw red at once, and 
all began to shout about a danger which diminished in 
proportion as the volume of oratory against it grew. It 
was a fine and effective exhibition of that courage which 
America is always wearing on her sleeve. And while the 
country was talking and writing this menace to its deserved 
ignominious death a danger more subtle and far-reaching 
was growing up in the notion which the radical leaders of 
organized labor had formed—that organized labor’s rights 
were paramount to the rights of the public, and that indus- 
trial warfare, no matter to what extremes of economic 
waste or actual human suffering it led, required no license 
from the government under which it carried on its activities. 
It seems to have been the settled policy in this country 
for so long that minorities representing capital on the 
one hand and labor on the other could fight each other 
over the public’s shoulder that the thought that the public 
had any rights which either capital or labor was bound to 
respect had disappeared. So while brave Americans 
buckled on their armor and went forth to fight the red 
windmills those peculiar American organizations which 
control the essential industries calmly issued their threats 
of a general strike, and the American public shivered at 
the thought of what would happen to us if all the railroads 
stopped running, all the coal mines ceased producing coal, 
all the millers stopped grinding wheat and everybody else 

joined in a sympathetic walkout. 


Kansas and the Coal Strike 


E HAD just come out of the world conflict with 

tremendous emotions. We had caught a lot of 
European vibrations. The high period of inflation at home 
was filling the daily affairs of the people with confusion and 
excitement. There was little clear thinking. We sought re- 
lief by making speeches against the reds and demanding 
that everybody be made instantly to kiss the flag. But the 
thought of taking vigorous action in the name of govern- 
ment to control our own American unions, which threatened 
the destruction of all the essential activities of American civ- 
ilization unless wage controversies were settled according 
to their demands, was of slow growth. 

Suddenly a general coal strike was ordered, and the 
public turned in a helpless sort of way to government and 
said: ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” There were 
two sides to the quarrel between the operators and the 
miners. Immediately with the first lifting of the fuel ban 
the operators had increased the price of coal; they said the 
war was over and coal should cost more. The miners 
immediately demanded an increase in wages conditioned 
upon the increased selling price of coal. The operators 
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said the miners were bound to mine coal on their old war 
contract without increased wage. The miners took the 
position that if the war were over for the operators it was 
over for the miners. This sounded like a reasonable con- 
clusion. Then the miners demanded a sixty per cent 
increase in wages and a reduction in working time to six 
hours a day, five days a week. 

This matter of short hours was one of the ideas caught 
from Europe. The miners didn’t expect it to be granted. 
It was a part of their accustomed bluff to start with big 
demands, expecting compromises. I’ve watched the 
process of negotiation between the mine operators and the 
miners of the Kansas bituminous district for many years. 
It’s always a game of bluff and cunning. The question as 
to what is fair and reasonable never appears. The element 
of mutual confidence never enters. The rights of the pub- 
lic are never mentioned. The sole consideration is as to 
which side shall, in the language of the sordid quarrel, 
“‘sting the other fellow.’’ When they reach an agreement 
the general public is usually the real victim. 

So the strike started in the dead of winter with the ruth- 
less declaration that the helpless public should freeze while 
the quarrel, in the making of which the public had no 
part, was going on. 

The idea that government could do anything about it 
was new. Ever since the episode of the Adamson Law, 
when the four brotherhoods of American Railway Train- 
men issued their orders to Congress and held the stop 
watch while intimidated statesmen passed the Adamson 
Law, there has been a feeling that this country would 
have a recurrence of government by coercion whenever 
organized labor in any craft gained a solidarity sufficient 
to enable it to threaten the public with a general calamity. 

Had the public any remedy for the general coal strike? 

Judge Anderson, from a Federal bench in Indiana, acting 
upon the technical assumption that the war was not over, 
sought to answer the question by ordering the arrest of 
the miners’ officials unless these officials should recall the 
strike orders. The officials made a thin pretense of yield- 
ing, but the strike went on. It is a singular fact that, 
proud as we all were of the Government for the strength 
and glory of which sixty thousand young Americans had 
just been buried in France, few people really believed that 
we were strong enough to protect the public against the 
tragedies of a fuel famine brought upon us by the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The reaction of the public was strong and instant, but 
the explosive utterances of indignation held in them a note 
of despair and helplessness. The public closed the damper 
in the furnace and read with growing concern the news- 
paper reports relating to the progress of negotiations at 
Washington between the representatives of operators 
and miners. 

In Kansas the coal fields were a hundred per cent union- 
ized. These miners would pay no attention to the fact that 


the strike order of their leaders had been recalled. Tj 

understood perfectly well that they were not to goh| 

to work until they had received a certain word fi 

their own officials, not delivered under the dures} 

Judge Anderson’s order. Their action was opt} 
defiant of Judge Anderson’s order. The arrest of t| 
officials had no effect. The coal famine became gent| 
Industries closed down. Schoolhouses locked their do} 
towns and cities went without lights, and there was sul! 
ing in hospitals and in homes. In the meanwhile the || 
operators and the miners’ officials carried on a joint del | 
in Washington while the nation shivered and looked | 
Neither the operators nor the miners hurried. They || 
had coal. 

In Kansas the determination was reached to meet | 
situation by producing coal under state operation of § 
mines. The result of the experiment not only prodt{ 
coal under volunteer effort in sufficient quantities torel : 
the emergency but led to the establishment of a cout } 
industrial relations. Since it is the first effort to find, 
court of just and equitable jurisdiction, a substitute | 
strikes, lockouts and the other barbaric features of im 
trial warfare, it may be of interest to give you a suee/ 
account of the state mining operation and the legisla! 
which has followed. : ‘ae i 


Wonderful Workers Without Union Cards } 


“oF 

VV HEN the famine became critical the state took ove| 
the mine properties under an order of the supr| 
court, and announced its intention to mine the | L 
the miners would not undertake it to relieve the famine : 
week was spent pleading with the miners to return t0¥) 
for the state at the old wage, under the state’s guaré 
that whatever benefits were gained from the negotiat 
at Washington should be retroactive. The pledge also 
made that if, by January first, the operators and mi! 
had not reached a composition of the quarrel the § 
would fix a satisfactory wage, and that, too, shoult) 
retroactive. Though many individual miners expre| 
their desire to return to work, their officers, frorm Alexal? 
Howat down, in open defiance of Judge Anderson’s of 
directed the Kansas miners to continue the strike. ‘So ; 
state called for volunteers to dig coal. ail 
Both the operators and the miners jeered at the thot! 
that coal could be mined in this state by volunteer fol} 
They told us that coal could be mined only by certain 
chartered individuals, most of whom were not born ff 
and who worked at certain hours of the day under cet} 
regulations and restrictions and struck when any of t3 
were violated or for any other fancy. They said it had! 
thus for many years and thus it would remain. ‘eS 
And yet there was the coal, sufficient for many 
tions, buried in those silent mines as Nature’s provi? 
that the human family was not to freeze. With the kn? 
existence of its superabundance nothing was more un? 
ural than the thought that these mines could not be 0! 
ated until a quarrel, in the making of which the pt 
had no part or interest, had been settled. It seemed tc? 
that the public was entitled to this coal and I knews! 
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mg men whom I had seen performing some wonderful 
gors without any union cards and without much prelim- 
pry training. I had seen them in France building roads 
nt constructing bridges and digging fox holes under Ger- 
mn fire. In a land of monstrous obstructions I had seen 
jm go forward, taking whatever objective they had been 
amanded to reach. 

, call was issued for volunteers to mine coal in these 
ierted mines from which thirteen thousand miners had 
carted. The response was instant, electric. It was the 
ij really American exhibition I had witnessed since the 
*. Many believed it was the beginning of what should 
(America’s answer to the general strike. The first few 
(rs after I had called for volunteers enrolled more than 
> thousand men from every walk of life: Students from 
ceges; farmers; clerks; storekeepers; daily laborers; 
} sprinkled through them was a great per cent of those 
erans who had only a little while before come back 
in the war. On the surface they had but one purpose 
that was to dig coal to relieve the fuel famine, but the 
jive which animated them was more fundamental than 
. They wanted to see whether government still had 
power to protect the public. It was an interesting exhi- 
m of the sudden stirring of the submerged nine-tenths. 
a long time in this country about one and a half per 
of the population, representing employing capital, 
i been at the top of the industrial system. About six 
cent, representing organized labor, had been at the 
om. 

omething over ninety-two per cent, a good-natured 
§ having no strength save that of passive resistance, 
wedged between. In the last few years the positions 
japital and labor apparently had changed. The one and 
\lf per cent went to the bottom, the six per cent came to 
top, but the public was between as usual. 


An Aroused Public Rallies 


)OUBT if anything less dramatic than the threat to 
‘eeze the public would have stirred it to anger, but once 
ved it could neither be frozen nor starved. All the 
ginary chains with which civilization had bound itself 
ished at this rude awakening. The old primitive idea 
| the individual had a right to protect himself became 
sermost and transmitted itself to the mass. Kansas 
ted for the coal fields to get the coal which Nature had 
sited there, not to provide a cause of industrial war- 
i but as fuel for the masses. 

1 two weeks with zero weather, often working in bliz- 
\s, these’ inexperienced representatives of the general 
lie had produced enough fuel to relieve the emergency, 
}with every car they sent out they gained new realiza- 
, of the potency of public determination. They did not 
( until the striking miners appeared at the mines and 
ified their wish to go back to work. Then they quit, 
ithe National Guardsmen, who had preserved order, 
,ered up their camp equipage, gave a military parade 
\left the district. But every man came home with 
realization that we should do something to make the 
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recurrence of that particular form of 
industrial warfare impossible, 

A special session of the legislature was 
called to enact industrial legislation. 
The members came in a spirit of calm 
determination to make a finished job 
of it. The radical labor leaders, headed 
by representatives of the four railway 
brotherhoods, swarmed. They tried 
first their old-fashioned plan of intimida- 
tion. They sought to reénact the tragedy 
of the Adamson Law. Their threats 
struck against flint. Then they pleaded. 
Frank P. Walsh came from Washington 
and talked five hours. Patrick Lee ar- 
rived. Their statistician came hurrying 
from Washington. The legislature held 
open sessions and listened carefully to 
their protests for a week. Then the 
attorneys for the operators and employ- 
ees came and protested against the bill 
for three more days, and after that these 
Kansas legislators passed the bill and 
went home. I believe it blazes a good 
trail. 

It is a court of industrial relations 
which makes strikes, lockouts, boycotts 
and pickets unnecessary; it offers its 
fair and impartial functions as a substi- 
tute, and compels both sides to come in 
asa last resort. It does not eliminate the 
process of collective bargaining; on the 
other hand it legalizes it. It recognizes 
the fact that the ideal form of industrial 
peace is that which rests upon mutual 
understanding and mutual justice be- 
tween capital and labor, but when efforts 
at negotiation between capital and labor 
have failed then the court of industrial 
relations is offered as a substitute for the 
strike and the lockout. The union la- 
borer says it takes away his weapon of 
the strike. As a matter of fact it gives 
to labor, in all its just contentions, the 
weapon of state government. This tri- 
bunal is not a court of arbitration. It consists of three 
judges, to be appointed by the governor, with special 
references to their fitness for righteous and impartial judg- 
ment. It represents government, with all its pledge of 
justice. It recognizes the fact that arbitration as a means 
of solving industrial controversies has seldom met with 
success. Arbitration holds no guaranty of justice to either 
side, and into such a body there seldom comes a represen- 
tative of the public or a consideration of the public’s right. 
When each side appoints an arbitrator and these two select 
a third party this umpire may do one of three things: He 
may join one side or the other and obtain a partisan deci- 
sion or he may dicker back and forth and obtain a tem- 
porary compromise which does not satisfy either side. 


The Time Has Come.for the State to 
Shoulder its Responsibility 


Hence the Kansas court is 
founded upon the principle 
that the public has the same 
right to take jurisdiction over 
offenses committed against it 
in the name of industrial war- 
fare that it has possessed 
through its criminal and civil 
courts to take jurisdiction over 
recognized crime. If moral 
principles do not exist in Anglo- 
Saxon institutions to justify 
their extension to meet this 
vital American need, then 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are 
doomed to failure. 


Industrial Tyranny 


T MUST be apparent to all 
that we cannot allow the 
erection in this country of a 
recognized condition of warfare 
between government and any 
organized portion of society 
which claims the privilege to 
menace the public and to chal- 
lenge government itself. Any 
minority which has secured 
control of a product upon which 
human life depends and which 
undertakes, for the purpose of 
affecting wages or profit, to 
withhold that product from the 
public until the public shall 
freeze or starve has in effect 
superseded government and 
has assumed control of the 
destinies of human life which 
government alone may have 
the power to safeguard. 
The thought of establishing 
a court of this character is not 
anew one. It has come out of 
the evolution of a hundred 
years during which industrial controversies have been 
growing in number and importance, an evolution which 
has brought us to the same point of determination that 
society reached after the evolution of events had brought 
the need of the criminal and civil courts. I am not un- 
conscious of the fact that labor has bettered its condition 
through its organized solidarity; that capital has been 
forced to make concessions under threat which it should 
have made voluntarily, and I would be opposed to any 
form of legislation which deprived labor of the proper use 
of wholesome organization. But the trend of events has 
convinced us all that the final appeal in labor controversies 
shall no longer rest on the issue of an industrial war. 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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O THIS day when Chet McAusland tells 
[Nee tale his voice becomes husky and his 

eyes are likely to fill—and, “It was mur- 
der,” he will say when he is done. “I felt 
like a murderer 
and that’s what I 
was. But it was 
too late then.” 
Sometimes his 
listeners are si- 
lent, appearing to 
agree with him. 
More often, those 
to whom he 
speaks seek to 
reassure him, for 
it is plain to any 
man that there 
is no murder in 
Chet, nor any 
malice nor any- 
thing but a very 
human large- 
heartedness to- 
ward every man 
and beast. 

In Tantry’s 
time Chet was a 
bachelor living 
alone at his farm 
above Frater- 
nity, cooking and 
caring for him- 
self, managing 
well enough. He 
had been a gran- 
ite cutter, a fish- 
erman upon the 
Banks, a keeper 
of bees. Now he 
farmed his rocky 
hillside farm. He 
was a man of 
middle age—a 
small man with a 
firm jaw and a pair of bushy eyebrows and: deep-set 
piercing eyes. When he laughed he had a way of set- 
ting his head firmly back upon his neck, his chin pressed 
down, and his laughter was robust and free and fine. 
I have spoken of his occupations; he had also avoca- 
tions. All his life he had fished, had hunted, had trav- 
ersed the forests far and wide. A man who loved the 
open, loved the woods, loved the very imprint of a deer’s 
hoof in the mud along the river. A good companion, open- 
hearted, with never an evil word for any man. 

He was, as has been said, a bachelor; but this was not 
of Chet’s own choosing, as at least one person in Fraternity 
well knew. Old Tantrybogus knew also—knew even in 
the days when he was called young Job. He knew his 
mistress as well as he knew his master; knew her as truly 
as though she dwelt already at the farm upon the hill. 
Between her and Chet was his allegiance divided. None 
other shared it ever, even to the end. 

Chet as a bachelor kept open house at his farm upon 
the hill and this was especially true when there was fishing 
or gunning to be had. A Rockland man came one October 
for the woodcock shooting. He and Chet found sport to- 
gether and found—each in the other—a friend. The Rock- 
land man had fetched with him a she dog of marvelous 
craft and from her next litter he sent a pup to Chet. In 
honor of the giver Chet called the dog Job. And Job— 
Old Tantrybogus that was to be—learned that the farm 
upon the hill was his world and his home. 

Chet’s farm, numbering some eighty acres, included 
meadows that cut thirty or forty tons of hay; it included 
ample pasturage for a dozen cows; and it ran down to the 
George’s River behind the barn through a patch of hard- 
wood growth that furnished Chet with firewood for the 
cutting—a farm fairly typical of Fraternity. No man 
might grow rich upon its fruits, but any man with a fair 
measure of industry could draw a pleasant living from it 
and find time for venturing along the brooks for trout or 
through the alder runs after woodcock or into the swamps 
for deer, according to the season. From the wall that 
bounds the orchard you may look down to where the little 
village lies along the river. A dozen or so of houses, each 
scrupulously neat and scrupulously painted; a white 
church with its white spire rising above the trees; the mill 
straddling the river just below the bridge, and a store or 
two. Will Bissell’s store is just above the bridge, serving 
as market place and forum. The post office is there, and 
there after supper the year round Fraternity foregathers, 
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Job Would Point and Hold His Point as Long as the Bird Would Lie 


In Fraternity most men own dogs; not the cross-bred 
and worthless brutes characteristic of small towns in less 
favored countrysides, but setters of ancient stock or 
hounds used to the trail of fox or rabbit. Now and then 
you willseea collie or a pointer, though these breeds are rare, 
Utilitarian dogs—dogs which have tasks to do and know 
their tasks and do them. 

Most men in Fraternity own or have owned some 
single wonderful dog of which they love to tell—a dog 
above all other dogs for them, a dog whose exploits they 
lovingly recount. And it was to come to pass that Job, 
better known as Old Tantrybogus, should be such a dog 
to Chet McAusland. 


OUR true setter is born, not made. ‘The instincts of his 

craft area part of his birthright. Nevertheless they must 
be guided and cultivated and developed. There are men 
whose profession it is to train bird dogs, or as the phrase 
goes, to break them. With some of these men it is a break- 
ing indeed, for they carry a lash into the field, nor spare 
to use it. Others work more gently to a better end. But 
any man may make his dog what he will if he have pa- 
tience coupled with the gift of teaching the dog to under- 
stand his wishes. ; 

Chet decided to train Job himself. He set about it when 
the pup was some six months old, at a season when winter 
was settling down upon the farm and there were idle hours 
on his hands. He had kept as trophies of the gunning 
season just past the head and the wings of a woodcock. 
These he bound into a ball of soft and woolly yarn and on 
a certain day he called Job to his knee and made him sniff 
and smell this ball until the puppy knew the scent of it. 
Job wished to tear and rend the pleasantly soft and yield- 
ing plaything, but Chet forbade this by stern word, backed 
by restraining hand, till the pup seemed to understand. 

Then he looped about the dog’s neck a stout cord and he 
held this cord in his hand, the pup at his feet, while he 
tossed the woolen ball across the kitchen floor. The pup 
turned and leaped after the ball. - 

Before he could make a second jump Chet said sharply, 
“ec Whoa ! ” 

And he snubbed the cord he held so that Job was 
brought up short in a tumbling heap, his toe nails scratch- 
ing on the floor. 
| Chet got up and crossed and picked up the ball; he re- 
turned to his chair, called the pup to his knee, tossed the 


ball again. Again Job darted after it and again Chet said, 
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“‘Whoa,” and checked Job with the cord, r 
which the puppy, with the utmost singler 
of purpose, caught the cord in his moi), 
squatted on the floor and set about gna g 
his bonds int) 
Chet laughed 
him, called '} 
in, fetched « 
ball, and ti< 
again. | 

After Chet , 
checked him |} 
a dozen tir; 
with voice | 
string the pur 
on its sm/ 
haunches, loo ¢ 
at Chet with i 
head on one | 
and wrinkled }; 
furry broy) 
thought. /( 
Chet repea; 
slowly over \ 
over: 

“Whoa, J) 
Whoa! Whe’ 

The lesson } 
not learned} 
the first day ) 
the second ot \ 
third. But be} 
the week 3} 
gone Job 
learned t¢)| 
much:*T]) 
when Chet { 
‘Wh oe |i 
must stop, 0 
stopped pi 
SG Ss fully. Beir |: 
TR RARLES IINRWESTEN ULL.” creature of ii | 
ligence,Job tl ¢ 
after stopy] 
and when he 2 
sure the pup understood, Chet applauded him and fed r 
and made much of him. | 

One day in the middle of the second week, Job ha’ 
checked at the word of command, Chet waited for a (0 
ment and then said, ‘Go on!”’ 

Job looked round at Chet, and the man motioned '! 
his hand and repeated, ‘“‘Go on, Job!” 

The pup a little doubtfully moved toward where lay ! 
woolly ball. When he was within a yard of it Chet i 
again, “‘Whoa!” 

When he stopped this time he did not look bac? 
Chet but watched the ball, and Chet after a single g] « 
threw back his-head and laughed aloud and cried to 1 
self, ‘‘Now ain’t that comical?” 

For Job, a six-months’ puppy, was on his first p} 
Head low and flattened, nose on a line toward the I 
legs stiff, tail straight out behind with faintly drocn 
tip, the pup was motionless as a graven dog—a true § # 
in every line. 

And Chet laughed aloud. 

This laughter was a mistake, for at the sound the l 
leaped forward, the cord slipped through Chet’s finger 
the dog caught the woolly ball and began to wor! i 
Chet, still laughing, took the ball from him, caressed 
praised him and ended the lesson for that day. Ant 
so doing he permitted the birth in Job of one fault vi 
he would never be able to overcome. The pup sup!® 
he had been applauded for capturing the woolly ball 
that notion would never altogether die in his dog I 2 
Job would break shot, as the gunners say, till the e)'' 
his days. 


BULL 


y 


11 
Y OCTOBER of his second year Job was sufficit 


educated to be called a good working dog. He w. 
stop at the word of command; he would swerve to mg!’ 
left at a hand gesture; he would cometo heel; he would 
and hold his point as long as the bird would lie. Hei 
a natural retriever, though Chet had to correct a tenc! 
to chop the object that was retrieved. The man dic! 
by thrusting through and through the woolen tea‘! 
ball a dozen long darning needles. When the dog, ret” 
ing this ball, closed his jaws too harshly these né 
pricked his tender mouth. He learned to lift the Di | 
lightly as a feather; he developed a mouth as softs 
woman’s hand; and even in his second year he wou | 
command retrieve an egg which Chet rolled acros i 
kitchen floor and never chip the shell. 
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Tis one fault, his trick of breaking shot, was buttressed 
yl built into the dog’s very soul by an incident which 
yurred in his first year’s hunting. He and Chet left the 
¢nhouse one afternoon and started down through the 
rige of woodland toward the river. It was near sunset. 
Jat had his gun, and as he expected they found game; 
32t had ample warning when he saw Job stiffen at half 
ynt, his tail twitching. He watched until the dog began 
«nove forward with slow steps, and he said to himself, 
‘e's roding a pa’tridge. I knew there’d be one here.” 

ob’s head was high, evidence in itself that he had 
cited partridge rather than woodcock. Chet skirted the 
tge in the open land, studying the ground well ahead of 
} dog, alert for the burst of drumming wings. He moved 
yetly and Job moved among the trees, his feet stirring 
} leaves. The dog was tense; so was the man. And 
ysently the dog froze again, this time in true point, tail 
id as an iron bar. 

thet knew that meant the partridge had squatted, 
giidrun no more. Forced to move now, the bird would 
| He waited for a long half minute, but the partridge 
yted also. So Chet, rather than walk in among the trees 
j spoil his chance for a shot, stooped to pick up astone, 
p nding to toss it in and frighten the bird to wing. 

Vhen he stooped, out of position to shoot, he heard the 
im of pinions and saw rise not one partridge but two. 
)xy swept across the open below him unbelievably swift, 
; Chet whipped up his gun and fired once and then 
jin. And never a feather fell. The birds on set wings 
Jed out of his sight into the edge of an evergreen growth 
im the hill where it would 
ihopeless to try for a shot 
jjhem again. 
ind Job pursued them. As 
| birds rose the dog had raced 
eyvard. As they disappeared 
yng the tops of the low hem- 
ars the dog went out of sight 
{rthem. Ejecting the empty 
fils from his gun, Chet swore 
jiimself for his poor shooting 
i swore at Job for breaking 
It and loudly commanded 
| dog to return. Job did not 
(so; did not even respond 
jn Chet put his whistle to his 
j and blew. So the man 
t'ted after the dog, whose bell 
(ould faintly hear, and prom- 
3. to find Job and teach him 
hing he needed to know. 
1 started toward the cover, 
istling and shouting for Job 
come to heel. 

Vhen he was halfway across 
t open Job did emerge from 
( shelter of the evergreens, 
1 he came toward Chet at 
wift trot, head held high. 
) tstarted to abuse him. And 
fa when the dog was still 
« a dozen rods away he saw 
tt Job carried a cock par- 
tgein his mouth. The bird, 
‘inded unto death, had flown 
dhe last wing beat far into 
t wood. And Job pursuing 
« found the game and was 
> hing it in. 

‘or consistency’s sake and 
ithe dog’s sake Chet should 
t have punished Job—should 
i have made him understand 
tt to break shot was iniquity. 
}—Chet was human and 
42h too warm-hearted to be a 
liplinarian. Perhaps he is 
‘to be blamed for praising 
(after all. Certainly theman 
Ipraise the dog, so that Job’s 
( brain was given again to 
lerstand that if he chased a 
iL and caught it he would be 
tlauded. The fault dwelt in 
1, thereafter. 

I tried to break him all his 
{” Chet will say. “I put a 
92 on him and a choke collar 
t I shook him up—every- 
hig I knew. It wan’t no 
(d. But it was my fault in 
h beginning. I never really 
Imed Old Tantry—never 
cld.” 

"his is not properly the 
ty of Job’s youth or of his 
1 but of his aging and the 
th of him. Nevertheless 


there was much in his life that was worth the telling. His 
reputation rests not on Chet’s word alone—the village 
knew him and was proud of him. His renown began in his 
third year in deep winter when Chet and Jim Saladine 
went fishing one day through the ice on Quantabacook 
Pond. Chet and Saladine became separated, one on 
either side of the lower end of the pond, and Jim had the 
pail of bait. Chet made Job go after the pail clear across 
the pond and fetch it to him and take it back to Saladine 
again. The dog’s sagacity and understanding, evidenced 
then and chronicled by Saladine at Bissell’s store that 
night, were to wax thereafter for half a dozen years; and 
even when the dog grew old his understanding never 
waned. 

It was in his ninth year that Job had his greatest day— 
a day into which he crowded epic deeds enough to make 
heroes of half a dozen dogs. And the tale of that day may 
perhaps be worth the telling. 

Chet had taken Job out the night before to try for a 
partridge in the fringes of the wood below the farm. They 
were late in starting, but within fifteen minutes Job was 
marking game and just at sunset the bird rose and wheeled 
toward the thickets of the wood. Chet had a snap shot; 
he took it and he saw the bird’s legs drop and dangle before 
it disappeared. He knew what that meant. A body wound, 
a deadly wound. The bird would fly so long as its wings 
would function, then set its pinions and glide in a long 
slant to earth, and when it struck ground it would be dead. 

He sent Job into the wood, himself followed the dog, 
and he was in haste, for dark was already coming down. 


The Cat May Have Been Astonished, But it Made No More Than a Muffled Protest 


He hunted till he could no longer see—found nothing. In 
the end he called Job in, and the dog reluctantly aban- 
doned the search at Chet’s command and followed his 
master back to the farm. 

Two Rockland men telephoned that evening asking if 
they might come to the farm next day and try for birds; 
and Chet, who can always find time for a day’s gunning, 
bade them come. Doctor Gunther, who was telephoning, 
said: “‘ Hayes and I’ll be there by half past eight. Mind if 
we bring our dogs?” 

“Mind? No,” said Chet. ‘‘Sure!” 

““They’re wild,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘but I’d like to have 
them work with Job—do them good.” 

“Best thing in the world for them,’ Chet agreed. 
**Let them back him on a few points and it’ll steady them. 
T’ll look for you.”’ 

In the morning he rose early and busied himself with his 
chores so that he might be ready when the hunters came. 
It was not an ideal hunting day. The morning was lowery 
and overcast and warm and there was a wind from the 
east that promised fog or rain. With an eye on the clouds 
Chet worked swiftly. He fed Job in the shed where the 
dog usually slept and it chanced that he left the door 
latched so that Job was a prisoner until the others ar- 
rived. They were a little ahead of time and Chet asked 
them to wait a little. He had been picking apples in the 
orchard behind the shed and he took them out there to see 
the full barrels of firm fruit. Job went out into the orchard 
with them and no one of the men noticed that the dog 
slipped away beyond the barn toward the woods. 

When a little later they were 
ready to start Chet missed the 
dog. He is a profane man, 
and he swore and whistled and 
called. Hayes, the man who 
had come with Gunther, winked 
at the doctor and asked Chet: 
“Ts he a self-hunter? Has he 
gone off on his own?” 

“Never did before,’’ Chet 
said hotly. His heat was for 
Job, not for Hayes. ‘‘I’ll teach 
him something!” 

He went out behind the barn, 
still whistling and calling, and 
the others followed him. Their 
dogs were in the car in which 
they had come from Rockland. 
The three men walked across 
the garden to the brow of the 
hill above the river and Chet 
blew his whistle till he was 
purple of countenance. The 
other two were secretly amused, 
as men are apt to be amused 
when they find that an idol 
has feet of clay. For Job was 
a famous dog. 

Hayes it was who caught first 
sight of him and said, ‘‘There 
he comes now.” 

They all looked and saw Job 
loping heavily up the slope 
through an open fringe of 
birches. But it was not till he 
scrambled over the wall that 
they saw he bore something in 
his mouth. 

Hayes said, ‘‘He’s got a 
woodchuck.”’ 

Chet, with keener eyes, stared 
for a moment, then exclaimed 
exultantly: ‘‘He’s got that 
partridge I killed down there 
last night! I knew that bird 
was dead.” 

They were still incredulous, 
even after he told them how he 
had shot the bird the night 
before. 

They were incredulous until 
Job came near enough for them 
all to see, came trotting to 
Chet and proudly dropped the 
splendid bird at his master’s 
feet. When they could nolonger 
doubt they exclaimed. Forsuch 
a feat is alone enough to found 
a dog reputation on. 

As for Chet, though he was 
swelled with pride, he made 
light of the matter. 

“You'll see him work to-day 
though,” he said. ‘‘The scent 
lies on a day like this. But 
itll rain by noon—we want to 
get started.” 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Housing for Mine Workers, Lens 


pulledhaltinglyinto Arrasateleven. 

We descended upon a temporary 
wooden platform, replacing a perma- 
nency destroyed by shell fire. Overhead 
was the skeleton of what had been a 
glass marquise and was now a bare and 
battered framework from which frag- 
ments of tin swung clattering in the 
winter wind. 

Under a single arc light we picked our 
way across the tracks, with fragments 
of glass crunching under our feet. We 
made our exit and went through the 
formality of giving up our tickets at a 
picket fence stretched between two 
temporary wooden sheds. At this point 
there was no light; the inspector took 
and examined the tickets by an electric 
torch. I had made this journey to 
Arras, one gateway to the devastated zone, on short notice 
and had failed either to telegraph ahead for hotel accom- 
modations or indeed to inquire whether there was a hotel 
open. Across the open square before the station a single 
lighted window slashed the darkness. I followed the light, 
stumbling over hummocks of frozen mud. The place was 
a small and humble café. That one window which had 
been my guide was the only one still intact. The others 
were covered with black building paper. 

Inside, under two incandescent lamps, madame stood 
before a very scanty array of bottles and glasses serving 
drinks to a soldier and two workmen. Two tables, a few 
chairs, one advertising calendar, a beer sign—otherwise 
nothing. 

Thousands, literally thousands of jagged holes scarred 
the tinted plaster of walls and ceiling. They varied in size 
from mere pin pricks to one which showed 
laths and girders over an area a yard in diameter. 

Yes, there was a hotel—if I could find room 
therein, said madame—the Hotel of the Uni- 
verse, some two hundred meters down the 
street. If that failed there was a kind of Brit- 
ish hospice four kilometers away—but the only 
way to get there was to walk. Otherwise— 
madame’s gesture indicated that I was thor- 
oughly, finally, definitely up against it. 


Tost train, due at seven o’clock, 


The Hotel of the Universe 


YY THE best of luck, an individual who had 
telegraphed for quarters at the Hotel of the 
Universe failed to show up; by much palaver 
with madame, the proprietress, I got his room, 
the last one in the house. There was no dining 
car on our train, which had left Paris at half 
past four, and we were hungry. The head 
waiter, sitting up for just this emergency, 
herded us into the dining room. Me he seated 
in a cold corner, where I shivered under my 
ulster before a table set with the cloth of that 
evening’s dinner. A waiter, some fifteen years 
old, appeared presently, removed the cloth, 
shook it and turned it over, displaying an un- 
der side only a trifle less stained and dingy. 
Then he brought a chunk of war bread, a 
bottle of wine, a slice of white cheese. That, 


Sale of Condemned Army Horses, for Peasant Use, at Lille 


IR 


as the head waiter explained, was all the house had to offer 
at that time of night; they were even out of cold meat. 

As you crossed the floor you had a faint sensation of 
being on a ship at sea, what with the wavy irregularity of 
the planks. The windows had been replaced, but not with 
the great six-foot panes of old days. An unpainted frame- 
work holding small panes had been introduced into their 
sashes. Once this room had been gayly decorated in a pink 
tint with an ornamental border of cupids and roses. Now 
white spots, from the diameter of a marble to that of a 
washtub, sprinkled it everywhere—new plaster. I slept 
three nights at this hotel. Let me without further ado 


Wreck of a Lens Shaft House, December, 1919 


March 6, IS¢ 


LI 
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What Was Once a Main Street in Lens 


describe it. The building was on) 
those gutted by shell fire, but left y| 
its walls and framework still stand} 
In the most hasty manner possibl| 
was put into shape for guests last §)\ 
mer and autumn. On the lower floo | 
the rooms showed those white sp; 
The upper floor, where I lodged, \ 
been more heavily damaged when | 
roof went. There the rebuilders | 
torn off the plaster altogether w} 
they patched up the walls and had | 
yet replaced it; I slept inside 1) 
blank brick walls. 

The central part of the hotel | 
heated. There had been no time o1| 
means to restore the heating systen ! 
the wing where I lodged. It seeme(: 
though the mortar between the br | 
had never been dried out. The atn;} 
phere was clammy, rheumatic, so that I felt myself shi } 
ing even under the feather quilt by which Northern Fre | 
defies winter. | 

The wall of the corner room by the staircase had 1 
pierced at a height of about seven feet from the floor | ¢ 
shell hole perhaps a foot in diameter. This had not ti 
stopped up. As the boots explained to me, there wer | 
many things to do in repairing the hotel that one did ‘| 
necessary things. 


Remains of Former Grandeur 


4 Nees hole is too high up for anyone to look in— | 
notso?” he explained, “‘andonly a very indecent pel! 
would advantage himself of a stool or chair for the }’ 
pose. 


Still we put only gentlemen in that chamb/ 
Once the café of the Hotel of the Univ} 
was the largest in town. It would have i 
large and pretentious, indeed, for any to} 
Arras was trading center for the wheat-grov § 
region of Artois and Picardy—a city rich 
only in current but accumulated wealth. '' 
café you could see even yet was once a Tid) 
mirrors, gilt and crystal. Now the mirroi 
ten feet high at least—which decorated tw } 
the walls had all been smashed save one. 1) 
one had been cracked all over its surface { 
the fragments were held together by li' 
wooden bosses. The frames of the others v' 
simple squares filled with black paper. 

The rains and snows of four war years, bl i 
in through the gaping windows, had peelec f 
most of the gilding from pillars and m1? 
frames. Many of the chandeliers, ornamer ( 
with long festoons of glass crystals, had so” 
how survived the bombardment; but ! 
festoons hung ragged or showed long }’ 
gaps, where crystals had paid tribute to} 
tensive shell fire. Nevertheless, there w3! 
new bar, set forth with bottles, glasses, bl! 
coffee cups and saucers; there were 2/ 
skimpy and uncomfortable chairs; there w' 
new iron-topped tables. And every even > 
between five and seven, the place was meat’ 
ably crowded and soberly gay. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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naturally associ- 


Ny 


Candies and sweet 


Mae comune BY ALONZO ENGLEBERT Aaa ROME 


ates high price 

, scarcity with low 
ssumption. But 
.e factors are so ab- 
snal in the world at 
sent that it easily 
yes to pass that 
price and scarcity 
»within the horizon 
ye bryer associated 
high consump- 


his is the case 
i sugar. 

he year 1919 wit- 
ed the highest 
jar consumption 
‘he history of the 
‘ted States in terms 
jotal and per cap- 
‘per year. De- 
je this fact many 
‘ions of the country 
jared during the 
two months of the 
i;year from scarcity 
‘sugar more pro- 
‘eed than during 
;years of war con- 
when the per cap- 
‘consumption was 
th lower. 

he explanation 
: in a series of cir- 
stances whose re- 
.ation should be 
iight home to the 
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W YORK CITY 


A Texas Sugar Mill and Refinery 


lie at large, since several economic and sociological amount used in the baking of bread decreases; so that 
ons may be drawn from'them. At the same time it gradually we are shifting from a bread-eating to a cake- 
ins fitting to discuss the réle of sugar in the normal eating people. In this country sugar is commonly used in 


q 


the preparation of baker’s bread, a practice unknown in 


‘he United States draws sugar supplies from five the Latin countries of Europe. The increase in the use of 
ees. In 1913 our supply was secured as follows: breakfast cereals and fruits has carried with it an enlarged 


LONG TONS 
iC er... .. . -. . - 208,000 
fipmooeeh ss | Sw... ~ -, 625,000 
oes 849,000 
fign, West Indian cane, large Cuban . . 2,049,000 
fase foreign. 2 2. 2... 21,000 
ie verre. |.  . .  e; 8,002,000 
Meatemiamorta s,s 82,000 
talconsumption.......... . 3,720,000 


‘or decades Gulf cane sugar, largely in 
iisiana, has played what may be advisedly 
ned a disturbing réle in the halls of Con- 
ss and in the sugar market of the United 
ites. A small and limited industry that 
ling recent years has supplied less than 
per cent of the sugar of the country, it has 
} decades wielded a club over every con- 
ner in the United States. And true to his- 
cal form, Louisiana sugar is to-day the 
urbing factor in our sugar situation. 

‘he consumption of sugar has been rising 
the United States for many years. During 
eighties the average per capita consump- 
i. was forty-eight pounds per year. This 
ease in the consumption of sugar is one 
he elements in the higher standard of liv- 
| of the Anglo-Saxon. But more than this, 
3 an American characteristic. 


Al Nation of Cake-Eaters 


HE American cuisine has been developed 
round sugar in a fashion that distinguishes 
‘rom the diet of most other nations. Other 
‘ms of sugar than the commercial crystal- 
id product have also advanced in public 
sor. We have a considerable consumption 
molasses made from the sorghum plant; 
hey; malt sugar and glucose prepared from 
itch; the combined total of which is more 
In ten pounds per person per year. 

Yorresponding to this high consumption of 
tar our consumption of flour is relatively 
*. With the gradually increasing use of 
tar the amount of flour used with sugar in 
preparation of foods increases, while the 
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Unloading a Trainload of Sugar Beets in Centrai Nebraska 


beverages have be- 
come daily items in the 
diet. 

Perfection in the 
technic of refinement 
has enabled the man- 
ufacturer to place 
upon the market an 
absolutely white prod- 
uct of uniform grade 
and appearance and 
of more than ninety- 
nine per cent purity. 
The return to brown 
sugar, advocated in 
certain quarters, is a 
fad, unless one cares 
for the particular 
taste. The molasses, 
once widely employed 
in the diet, has be- 
come scarce because 
improvement in the 
technic of refining has 
enabled the manufac- 
turer to crystallize out 
practically all the 
sugar, leaving only a 
coarse molasses of low 
food value, but valu- 
able as a feed for do- 
mesticated animals 
and important as a 
source of industrial 
aleohol. Improve- 
ment in the technic of 
refining has been 
accompanied by efficiency in organization and distribution, 
with the result of cheap sugar. For many years sugar has 
been one of the cheapest foods, whether judged as a ready- 
to-serve article of the table or as.a staple in the kitchen. 
Sugar at six cents a pound furnished more calories per 
penny than bread at five cents a pound. 

The following table gives the total sugar 
consumption of the United States and the per 
capita consumption during the past ten years. 
The figures for total consumption are statis- 
tical data; those for per capita consumption 
are approximate only. 


SUGAR SUPPLY IN PER CAPITA CON- 
YEAR LONG TONS SUMPTION IN POUNDS 
TSTOW Cee ead) 300;,000L ie ey a SEG 
ASTER eel eed.c01, COO agerusnt sewed | COee 
1912 sere 2i913;004,000: alee ateeslis 
LOLS Feely apart, 145,000 etre, ot 5 at SO 
OTA Sete wemerancatt 9 0100, O00 Sa ty suet ce adil Sad 
1OL SAS eee ieee S801 000. ee oulen 3) Ga.8 
L916 ae Mae ero, 008, 00Usiua een dire car Lec 
SMW ES He sitet sd BMS S TU NUE peace anys Sart HO 
LOLS tueerentnn ee cO,4 000008" Fae eune UN! docs 
1919. . 4,067,000. . . 85.4 


This table, from Willett & Gray, cannot be 
more than approximate for several reasons. 
The crop year for sugar begins on September 
first. The fiscal year divides the sugar cam- 
paign. The calendar year includes a part of 
the early new crop. The factors of carry-over, 
reserve and marketing make it difficult to 
convert crop figures into consumption figures 
for the calendar year. 


Allowances to be Made 


HE figure for the population since 1910 is 

largely an interpolation from the census 
curve. During the past three years consider- 
able sugar has been exported in manufactured 
form, especially in condensed milk, of which 
no account is taken in the table. The sugar 
of the soldier in France must be counted in 
the American consumption. With corrections 
applied it is quite certain that the figures for 
the consumption for 1917 and 1918 would be 
lowered a couple of pounds each. The con- 
sumption for 1919 was lowered by shortage 
during the last three months. If consump- 
tion during the last quarter had been the same 
as for the first quarter the figure would have 
been ninety pounds. 

(Continued on Page 40) 


“‘Mac,’”? Said Hiram to Me One Day, “‘I Like You. 


Lowell Otus 


ILEUS TRATED BY 


OHN MACPHERSON guide watts station 

california advise charge services guide one 

month deer season hiram meeker.” I had 
gone down to Watts Station after some beans 
and smoking tobacco, and when I came by the 
post office Len Williams handed me a letter and a tele- 
gram. I put them in my pocket and started back to 
camp. I was maybe a mile up the trail when I sat down to 
shake a rock out of my shoe. While I was doing that I got 
to wondering about the telegram. 

Pretty soon I says to myself, ‘‘Why not read it here, 
instead of waiting till I get into camp? Maybe there’s 
some important news in it.” 

I read it three or four times, but it didn’t make sense any 
way I looked at it. I turned it upside down and sideways 
and I read it backward and forward, but still I didn’t get 
it. While I was sitting there worrying about it old Ortie 
Hixon came along on his way down to Watts. I showed 
him the telegram and asked him what he thought about it. 
He puzzled over it for several minutes and handed it back, 

““Somebody’s joshing you, ole-timer,’’ he says. 

“No,” I told Ortie, ‘‘nobody’d pay three dollars and a 
half to have a telegram sent from San Francisco to Weaver 
and then relayed in seventy-five miles over the Forest 
Reserve telephone just for one or two laughs. No, Ortie, 
it’s a heap cloudy, but it must mean something.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” says Ortie. ‘‘Though I’m danged 
if I see what it is! Say, you better come on back to the 
station and let Len Williams read it.” 

So I did. I tied the jackass to a manzanita root and 
tramped back with Ortie Hixon. Len Williams read my 
telegram. 

“Does she make sense, Len?”’ I asked. 

““Sure she does!”’ said Len Williams. ‘It’s from a feller 
named Hiram Meeker and he wants to know what you’ll 
charge him to be his guide for a month during the deer 
season. That’s what the telegram would have said if he’d 
put it all in.” 

“Well, why didn’t he put it all in?” I wanted to know. 

“He wanted to keep it inside ten words,” said Len. “If 
there had been more than ten words it would have cost a 
few cents more.” 

“He must be writing from the poorhouse,”’ I said. 

“You never can tell,”’ says Len Williams. ‘I’ve heard of 
people that was so rich they was poor.” 

“T used to drive a dray down in San Francisco,” says 
old Daddy Pimble. ‘‘That was forty years ago. And the 
old feller I worked for was so stingy that if he hadn’t gone 
to the free-lunch counter at the corner saloon two or three 
times a week he’d have starved to death.” 

““That’sright,” says Len Williams. ‘‘ Younever can tell.” 


CLARK 


Well, at first the telegram made me happy, and then it 
made me blue. I needed money; I needed it worse than 
any fellow you ever heard of. But, thinks I, a man that’s 
so hard up he can’t afford to send a regular telegram, 
but instead sends two or three words—just enough so’s 
you can guess at the rest—a man as poverty-stricken as 
that ain’t going to help a poor old guide buy many beans. 

So I went on to camp and passed Hiram Meeker up. 
And I sure was mighty blue. I had had a hard winter. 
There had come a heavy snowfall early in November and 
it didn’t go away until the middle of March—and then 
it went with a warm rain and took all my traps withit. I 
had been trapping in the river when the snow caught me. 
Worse yet, all my bear dogs got distemper and died. 

Still, I had expected to tide over another season on the 
money I’d get acting as guide for deer hunters, But the 
season opened the fifteenth of August and here it was 
the middle of July—and no parties hooked up for the deer 
season. Yes, sir; I was pretty blue; for no man likes the 
look of six long months with nothing to eat but jerked 
venison and ground hazelnuts. Besides, there’s the matter 
of smoking tobacco. Believe it or not, but a whole winter 
smoking willow bark gives a fellow a bad taste in the mouth 
along toward spring. 

And then here comes this telegram. I cussed it plenty as 
I drove the old jackass into camp and unpacked him. Why 
couldn’t it have come from a free spender instead of from 
aman who couldn’t afford a few cents to make it read more 
like human speech and less like a conundrum? 

I was sitting by the camp fire smoking and thinking 
about turning in when I happened to remember the letter 
that Len Williams had handed me along with the telegram. 
I hunted it up and found that it was from Doc Stilwell. 
Doc Stilwell was a San Francisco dentist who had been out 
with me three years before. He wrote that old Hiram 
Meeker was coming up on the Chanowah and wanted a 
guide. 

“Old Hiram is a,rank tenderfoot,” wrote Doc. ‘‘He has 
never been in the hills. Been too busy getting rich, I 
guess. I’ve recommended you as the best guide in Cali- 
fornia, so it’s up to you to make good. Shine up to Hiram, 
Mac, he’s got all the money there is in the world.” 

I knew somebody had it all, for I didn’t have any of it. 
But all the same Doe’s letter cheered me up a lot. Maybe 
Hiram wasn’t so darned poor after all. Maybe he’d been 
in a hurry and had overlooked a few words that would 


FAY 


You're the Only Jf4an I Ever Met Who Could Visit With Me All Day and Not Say a Word!” 


have meant a lot to Ortie Hixon and me. ; 
my pen out and wrote to old Hiram that 
night, setting the lowest price I could 11 
of. I didn’t have time to sleep any, for I dr 
get the letter done until daylight and ti! 
had to hurry down to Watts to catch the Red Bluf: 
stage. I was sure I was safe now, so I went back 
started fixing up a cornfortable camp on the low bank ‘ 
Chanowah at the point where Pate’s Creek empties} 
the river. It’s a beautiful place; maples throwing | 
shade and Pate’s Creek rushing right through the mt 
of the camp over cool stones; old weather-stained | 
horns nailed into the bark moss of the trees; ferns-’ 
know—and aspring. And there’s a deer lick a few hui’ 
yards up the river. A tenderfoot can sneak up 
through the alders and photograph old does and faw | 
the dozen. Tenderfeet go nuts over that sort of hit 
don’t know why, but I never object. It doesn’t hui! 
does and fawns and it helps entertain the tenderf 
while the tired old guide can stay in camp and sleep 41 
dollars a day. | 

About the time I had the camp finished I got an aii 
to my letter. It was another telegram and it read: 


john macpherson guide watts station california § 
regarding yours july 20 beg state consider pric 
high hiram meeker a 


was desperate, so after I cooled off I wrote again, trur 
my terms to a scandalous figure. But it didn’t gt 
anywhere. Ina few days I got a third telegram beatit! 
down again. 
I blowed up then and started to write old Hiram a ’ 
that would have curled his whiskers if I had sent it. } 
before I was halfway through the letter I got to thi! 
how bad I needed a sack of flour and of how loneso’ 
was going to be sitting by the fire all winter wii 
frying grease in the cupboard. So I tore up that ' 
and wrote another one, shaving down my price until i\ 
nothing but skin and bones. I was ashamed to look t 
after I wrote it. | 
I was sure he wouldn’t object this time—but he 
He wired me in the same old vein and asked me to 5 
another estimate. | 
This time I told him to go to hell. What if I did 
gnaw buckbrush and paw the snow for toadst 
winter like a starved deer? My self-respect was ° 
something. I had spent four bits for postage stamp? 
paper and I had worked myself nearly to death w 
those letters. I wouldn’t have minded so much if I 
have punched old Hiram in the nose, but I couldn't? 


Af. 


I reckon I was the maddest guide in California. | 
: 
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a that much comfort out of the business. It was tough 

I way you looked at it. 

‘started to pull the camp to pieces, intending to light 
for my winter cabin up on Chowder Creek. But just 

ie getting ready to leave Ran Benjamin came along 

n left me another telegram. I tore it open and read: 


ohn macpherson guide watts station california 
jon’t go to hell mect me watts station next tuesday 
sas accepted hiram meeker 


ell, I was both mad and glad. EI don’t know which I 
most. I was to get hold of a little money after all, and 
purse it’s mighty pleasant to know that you’re going to 
jonee in a while all winter. But I still hankered to 
sch old Hiram in the nose. Well, maybe I’d get the 
hee yet. The thought cheered me up a little, so I went 
md and finished the camp and when Tuesday came 
tidied the two old jackasses and drifted off down the 
ar to meet this here millionaire who jewed a poor old 
je down to his last bacon rind and wouldn’t go to hell. 
shad it all fixed up in my mind. I’d be his guide all 
at, but if he got to see a buck to shoot at it’d be a 
pele. I'll run myself half to death hunting bucks for 
sports to shoot at, but this stingy old cuss was no 

. He didn’t belong in the hills with real people. He 
t belong anywhere in the world, the mangy coyote! 
an as stingy as Hiram was of as much use in the world 
‘rabbit’s tail is in keeping off the flies. 

‘was full of these thoughts when I rode into Watts 
ion. Ifound Tom Milton and half a dozen forest rang- 
standing rqund a pile of boxes and bags and rugs and 
sand things that were stacked on the post-office porch. 
i, Milton looked up and grinned. 

You goin’ to start a department store, Mac?” he asked. 
awed the pile over. It was all Meeker stuff. 

When did this come, Tom?” I asked. 

just’ after breakfast,” said Tom. “A light truck 
ght it in from Red Bluff.’ 

jad to hire Tom Milton to pack it up the river. Tom 
‘ged me ten dollars. I had to keep the jackasses, for 
oubt Hiram Meeker would have a lot of stuff—guns 


and rods and things. About half an hour after Tom got 
away a big automobile came sliding into the station. It 
was driven by a young man wearing a drab uniform and a 
stiff neck. An oldish man dressed like a picture I once saw 
of an English duke hopped out of the rear seat, shot a look 
round the group and walked straight up to me. 

“Hello, Mac!” he said, and grinned. 

“Hello, Hi!” I answered—before I knew it. And ’ma 
son of a gun if I wasn’t grinning too! 


II 


[34 heard it said that trouble always comes at you big 
end first. I think that’s a mighty true saying, for I’ve 
noticed that trouble always looks biggest just before it 
reaches you. I had figured Hiram Meeker as a stingy old 
scoundrel who would make life miserable for me all the 
time I was on the job. I had been sure he’d have me up in 
the hills every day chasing bucks out of the brush for him 
to shoot at and insulting me every time he failed to hit one. 

You can imagine how astonished I was, then, when it 
turned out that I had him placed exactly the wrong way 
about. He had the most beautiful rifle I ever saw and he 
had trout rods and creels and flies and landing nets and 
everything—but he didn’t go hunting a single time. Then 
why did he bring all those hunting things? Mystery! 

Maybe it ain’t generally known, but to us mountain 
folks city people are full of mystery. Up here in the hills 
all things are natural, men and women included, and we 
understand them. Whatever we feel we show in our actions 
and our speech, just as Nature meant we should. But the 
city man’s real self is nearly always hidden behind a velvet 
of polish and politeness, and you can’t see it. Allhislife he 
has been taught to cover up. 

Now nobody likes to be puzzled and stay that way. It’s 
all right to run up against a mystery that you can figure 
out after a while, but if you get mixed up with one that 
grows worse and worse and never does get unraveled, why 
it worries you off and on for the rest of your natural life. 
That’s the way it was with me in the matter of Hiram 
Meeker. Just when I’d think I had him solved he’d go 
back behind the velvet. 


I’ve said that Hiram never went hunting. I don’t know 
to this day if he went fishing or not. But day after day he 
would take his newspaper and a box of cigars and sit with 
his back against a tree dangling a fly in the water. Noman 
on earth ever caught a trout that way and I told him so one 
time. He was reading the market page and I had to speak 
twice before he heard me. 

“T fancy you’re right, Mac,” he said without looking 
up. ‘And if one should happen to strike, why, you hurry 
and turn him loose, will you?” 

I didn’t say anything more about that, but I still lie 
awake nights and wonder if he was really fishing or not. 
I’d think he was crazy if I didn’t know better. But if he 
wasn’t fishing, then what was the sense in dangling an 
expensive fly in the water all day? And what was the use 
of buying all those costly rods and creels and nets and 
things? 

Behind the velvet! 

So I got in the habit of sitting on the river bank close to 
old Hiram, smoking his cigars and keeping still while he 
read his paper and his bales of telegrams. Of course I 
jogged down to Watts every day and carried up the mail, 
and I got the meals, too, but that wasn’t work. It wasn’t 
even exercise. Most of the time I sat and smoked and kept 
Hiram company. Sometimes I slept. I enjoyed myself a 
heap doing these things, but they made me feel mighty 
expensive. 

“Maze,” said Hiram to me one day, “I like you. You’re 
the only man I ever met who could visit with me all day 
and not say a word!” 

“But I got to say something now,” I told him. 

You see, my conscience was beginning to trouble me. 
Old Hiram looked up and I felt as though his eyes were 
taking me all apart and examining the little pieces. 

“What’s the matter, Mac?” he asked. ‘Working you 
too hard?”’ 

“Oh, no!” I said. “But say, Hi, a guide is supposed to 
take his party up on the ridges and show him bucks to 
shoot at. It’s what he’s hired for.”’ 

Hiram looked worried. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


I Thought I Heard Her Sobbing. 


It Was as Though She Was Terrified at the Near Whiz of That Bullet 


countless thousands of Mark 

Twain’s admirers whose admira- 
tion was born as early as mine, now more than 
half a century ago; in fact, in 1867, when his first 
book, The Jumping Frog and Other Sketches, was 
published and when a copy came into my posses- 
sion, I being then a bookish lad of only fifteen. For 
two score years I read after him, as the phrase is; 
and so it is that I have been able to profit by 
what I believe to be an inestimable advantage 
for the proper appreciation of an author—that of 
following his work from first to last, growing up 
with it as it ripened and varied and broadened, 
revealing more and more richly the man whose 
self-expression it was. It is a far cry from The 
Jumping Frog to The Mysterious Stranger, and 
the long road from the bold humor of the one to 
the bitter satire of the other had many an unex- 
pected turning. 

Four years after The Jumping Frog had ap- 
peared I was elected to the Lotos Club, though I 
was then still an undergraduate at Columbia; and 
I have a doubtful impression that in the Lotos 
Club, then newly settled in its first home at Irving 
Place, next to the Academy of Music, I saw Mark 
more than once, gazing at him with the remote 
respect proper in a youth who had his own vague 
literary aspirations for an author who had already 
published the widely popular Innocents Abroad. 
What I can assert with absolute conviction is that 
I did see him in 1875 at the hundredth perform- 
ance of the happy-go-lucky dramatizaton of his 
half of The Gilded Age, in which Charles Dudley 
Warner had been his collaborator. John T. Ray- 
mond, a most accomplished comedian, had iden- 
tified himself with the optimistic character of 
Col. Mulberry Sellers. At this performance I not 
only saw Mark but heard him make a speech when 
he was called before the curtain. As I remember 
it this was not one of his happiest addresses, since 


[count can be but very few of the 
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it consisted of little more than his telling the story 
of the celebrated Mexican plug, an unbroken 
broncho possessing the power of speedily reducing the man 
who attempted to ride him to a condition of exhausted 
speechlessness. “‘And that,’’ Mark concluded, “‘is the con- 
dition in which I find myself to-night. I stand before you 
now quite speechless!” 

Then in 1882, Laurence Hutton and Lawrence Barrett, 
Frank Millet and E. A. Abbey, W. M. Laffan and I organ- 
ized an intermittent and sporadic dining club, which we 
called The Kinsmen, because we intended to gather in the 
practitioners of the kindred arts, and which had no officers, 
no dues and no rules, except that an invitation to one of 
our meetings was to be accepted as an election to member- 
ship. I gave the first dinner; and at the second, given by 
Hutton a full year later, I was delighted to find myself 
sitting by the side of Mark Twain. 

Then began an intimacy which lasted until his death 
nearly thirty years thereafter. Later, when Huckle- 
berry Finn was issued, I had the 
pleasure of reviewing it for the 
London Saturday Review, hailing 
it as one of the indisputable mas- 
terpieces of American fiction. This 
pleased Mark; and as he hadsome- 
how discovered that I had written 
the criticism he took occasion to 


thank me. 
f 


A Strained Relation 


ARK was also one of the earli- 

est members of the Authors’ 
Club, of which I had been one of the 
founders; and I served with him 
on the executive committee of 
the American Copyright League. 
It was during our eight-year cam- 
paign for international copyright 
that my relation with Mark was 
a little strained though fortunately 
only for a brief period. Until the 
passage of our bill in 1891 no 
foreign author had any control 
over the publication of his writ- 
ings in the United States; an 
American publisher could reprint 
without payment anything any 
British man of letters wrote; and 
as a result every American man of 
letters had to see his books sold in 


OPYRIGHT BY HARPER & BROTHERS 
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competition with stolen goods. We all felt this keenly; 
but only a few of us knew that there were certain London 
publishers quite as willing to reprint American books 
without payment as certain New York publishers were to 
appropriate British books on the same terms. While we 
wanted the rights of the authors of the United Kingdom 
to be protected in the United States we also wanted the 
rights of the authors of the United States to be protected 
in the United Kingdom. 

In 1889 I prepared a paper for the New Princeton Re- 
view, which I called American Authors and British Pirates, 
and in which I collected examples of the cruel treatment 
accorded to certain of our writers, forced to behold their 
works reprinted in England without their permission 
and often with an offensive mutilation of the original in 
the vain effort to adjust it to the supposed prejudices of 
British readers. 


[onl hantg chew, Jub, 26/94 


amirpca 72 oie 
teamed Saket Sons 


The facts in my article surp; 
many who had been ignorant of t; 
and the editor of the New Prin, 
Review, Prof. William M. Sloane, suggested , 
I might get together material for a second p| 
So I wrote to half a dozen American authors’ 
had been maltreated by British publisher;; 
questing them to supply me with particulars, ) 
of my letters went to Mark; and a few days | 
Professor Sloane let me see Mark’s reply, yj 
he had sent not to me but direct to the e} 
for publication in the New Princeton. If 9; 
vehement protest against my suggestion tha} 
British law needed any alteration; and it hel} 
up to scorn for making the needless sugges) 
Mark let his pen run away with him and px; 
ridicule upon me, in a fashion which was la)) 
in consideration for my feelings, even if it wa) 
actually wanting in courtesy. It was a bri 
letter, certain to evoke abundant laughter | 
every reader—excepting only the one to whi 
was addressed. It was also an unanswerabl 
ter, so far as its inimitable manner was conce : 
and yet it had to be answered somehow. 


Copyright Controversy 


HAT had roused the sudden wrath whicl ; 

blazed up in Mark’s epistolary excoriatio | 
my assertion that the British law could bi) 
proved, since it was perfectly satisfactory to }) 
himself. Now the British law was better | 
the American in only one particular! No Bi 
author could get any protection in the U; 
States, whereas the British courts had held} 
any book first published in Great Britain wh | 
author was domiciled in any part of the B} 
Empire was entitled to the full protectio : 
corded by the statutes to a book ‘by a Bi 
subject. 

In accord with an old rule of controvers ; 
answer earnest with jest and jest with earn| 
I wrote a short and simple reply, strictly le 
tone. I pointed out that Mark having permanent rel: : 
with a satisfactory publisher in London could alway 
up to Canada or slip down to Bermuda so as to be '{ 
the British flag on the day when any new book of hi} 
to be issued in England. Then I made it plain tha) 
procedure was not possible for a young writer wil! 
first book, often his best and often made up out oi 
tributions to periodicals. There was no fun in my res [ 
and it must have seemed pretty pale in comparisor | 
Mark’s coruseating fireworks; but I had on my side 
the facts and the law. 

I had cause to feel aggrieved that he had seen 
pillory me in the market place; but I was unwilli| 
take offense and I was unable to see any reason W 
should resent my studiously respectful retort. | 
soon heard from more than one of our common fi! 
that Mark was acutely dissatisfied; and when I nex} 
him he was distant in his mi) 
and I might even describe h} 
chilly. Of course I regrettec| 
but I could only hope thi 
fundamental friendliness } 
warm him up sooner or lat} 
knew that Mark had a hair-t | 
temper and that he was sw) 
let loose all the artillery of h} 
to blow a foe from off the f® 
the earth. I was aware, alsc/ 
a professional humorist is 0 
frequently a little deficient ii! 
element of the sense of |! 
which guards a man agains 
ing himself too seriously. 
been told, also, that Mark, ! 
as he was and long suffering: 
often was, could be a good / 
superbly exaggerating the e:! 
ance of his ill will. His old 1? 
Joe Twitchell, once wrot«! 
about a piece of bad luck ! 
. had befallen a man who hac) 
one of Mark’s special antipe? 
and Mark wrote back: | 

“T am more than charm! 
hear of it; still it doesn’t! 
half the good it would havil 
if it had come sooner. My ? 
nity has so worn out and v5 
away with time and the e2" 
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| charity that even his death would not afford me any- 
‘ing more than a mere fleeting ecstasy, a sort of mo- 
entary, pleasurable titillation now—unless of course it 
yppened in some particularly radiant way, like burning 
| boiling or something like that. Joys that come to us 
iter the capacity for enjoyment is dead are but an 
ront.”” 

I did not have to wait very long before our friendship 
ns renewed, never again to be disturbed. We spent part 
(the summer of 1890 in the Catskills, at Onteora Park, 
ie hilltop park dotted with unpretending cottages which 
jused a colony of workers in the several arts: Mrs. Can- 
ice Wheeler, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, Mrs. Schuyler 
‘im Rensselaer, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Custer, 
‘rs. Runkle and her daughter Bertha, Carroll Beckwith, 
jurence Hutton, Heber Newton and Mark Twain. Within 
‘week after our arrival Mark 
epped up on our porch, as 
pasantly as if there had never 
ten a cloud on our friendship. 
'“T hear you play a French 
«me called piquet,” he began. 
* wish you would teach me.” 
nd we taught him, though it 
iis no easy task, since he was 
fever wanting to make over 
ie rules of the game to suit 
}; whim of the moment—a 
jyish trait which I soon dis- 
(yered to be entirely character- 
jie. 

But we were all boys together 
fat summer; and we invented 
iw ways for discharging high 
sirits. On the Fourth of July 
» had a succession of sports, 
i:luding a race round the club- 
fuse. Mark officiated as time- 
leper, supplying a host of 
‘iciful explanations why the 
raners took twice the time 
tilly necessary for the circuit 
‘the building. He had to ad- 
rt that the joke was on him 
vien at last they did appear— 
(ning back on the side from 
wich they originally started. 


A Moderate Smoker 


ove the first he felt himself 
at ease with the friendly folk 
-Onteora; and I think he was 
apreciative of the high regard 
j had for him. He wasa hard 
yrker at intervals; and he was 
in worried by the difficulties 
‘which his business as a pub- 
fuer was becoming more and 
ore deeply involved. But he 
‘ed to play, especially with 
‘ own children, making them 
azept him as of their own age; 
id he also could play with the 
wn-ups as if he were a child. 
One evening we all gathered 
iMrs. Wheeler’s log cabin and 
s; round a crackling wood fire, 
yich was the only light in the 
igeroom. We swapped ghost 
ries; and at the end Mark 
cd us, as only he could tell it, 
th a marvelous mastery of 
‘use and intonation, the hor- 
‘e tale of The Golden Arm. 
le curious reader will find full 
Jections for the proper deliv- 
’ of this bloodcurdling narra- 
/e in the paper he called How 
/Tell a Story; but the reader 
0 tries to follow the precepts 
re set down will need to toil long before he can even 
iproach the perfection of Mark’s technic in telling the 
7, 


At Onteora. 


He sat to Mrs. Wheeler’s daughter, Mrs. Keith, for a 
trait which adorns to this day the walls of the Bear 
id Fox Inn, companioned by portraits of several of the 
jer men of letters whose stay made that summer ever 
tmorable in the annals of Onteora. He also sat to Car- 
'l Beckwith, a native of the straggling town in which 
had spent his boyhood, for a portrait which is, I 
/nk, the best that artist ever painted. It represents Mark 
th a corncob pipe in his mouth. Generally he smoked 
‘ars of a specially atrocious brand, but he kept returning 
‘idly to the corncob of his youth. At The Players, which 
i joined about that time, he protested with all the vehe- 
ince of his resplendent vocabulary against the rule forbid- 

g pipes except in the billiard room, though cigarettes, 


which he abominated and objurgated vigorously, were 
permitted even in the dining room. He was an incessant 
smoker, yet he was wont to say that he never smoked to 
excess—that is, he never smoked two cigars at once and 
he never smoked when he was asleep. But Mr. Howells 
has recorded that when Mark came to visit him he used to 
go into Mark’s room to remove the still lighted cigar from 
the sleeping lips of his guest. 

As Onteora had seemed a perilous experiment to its 
originators the Bear and Fox Inn had been run up as 
inexpensively as might be; and the partitions separating 
the upper bedrooms were only of burlap. Mark had spent 
a night at the unpretending clubhouse, where he had 
earlier come up to make sure that the cottage he had taken 
would be comfortable for Mrs. Clemens; and asa result of 
this brief sojourn he was moved to declare that the walls 


Mark Twain, Mr. Matthews and Laurence Hutton, With Carroli Beckwith 
in the Background at the Left 


of those bedrooms were so thin that he could hear the 
young lady in the next room change her mind. 

That he came up in advance of the family was typical 
of the care he was never tired of taking to assure his wife’s 
well-being. His devotion to her was a matter of daily 
observation to all of us. He waited on her, protected her, 
thought for her, as though nothing else mattered; and to 
him it did not. He treated her as a creature of a finer clay, 
fragile and infinitely precious, needing to be guarded from 
careless contacts. If ever in this world of mismating a 
perfect marriage existed, then it was Mark’s. As Mr. 
Howells—who knew them both better than anyone else— 
has told us, Mark’s love for his wife “‘was a greater part 
of him than the love of most men for their wives; and she 
merited all the worship he could give her, all the devotion, 
all the implicit obedience by her surpassing force and 
beauty of character.” 
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_ Once and once only did Mark mention his wife in print. 
This was in a letter on the bringing up of children, which 
he had sent without her knowledge to the Christian 
Union—now The Outlook—in 1885, five years before our 
summer together at Onteora: 

“The mother of my children adores them—there is no 
milder term for it—and they worship her; they even 
worship anything which the touch of her hand has made 
sacred. They know her for the best and truest friend they 
ever had, or ever shall have; they know her for one who 
never did them a wrong and cannot do them a wrong; 
who never told them a lie nor the shadow of one; who 
never deceived them even by an ambiguous gesture; who 
never gave them an unreasonable command, nor ever con- 
tented herself with anything short of a perfect obedience; 
who had always treated them as politely and as consid- 
erately as she would the best 
and oldest in the land; and who 
always required of them gentle 
speéch and courteous conduct 
toward all, of whatsoever degree, 
with whom they chanced tocome 
in contact; they know her for 
one whose promise, whether of 
reward or punishment, is gold, 
and always worth its face, to 
the uttermost farthing. In a 
word, they know her, and I 
know her, for the best and 
dearest mother that lives—and 
by a long, long way the wisest.” 


Tom and Huck 


HEN at last she was taken 

from him after years of 
patient suffering he carried her 
back to the home of her child- 
hood to be buried, and he caused 
to be carved upon her tombstone 
eight lines which express sim- 
ply, pathetically, beautifully, the 
deep feeling of his deep love: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here; 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here; 
Green sod above, 4 
Lie light, lie light; 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 


It was in the course of one of 
our many conversations at On- 
teora that Mark described to 
me his method of work in writ- 
ing Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. He declared that 
there was no episode in either 
of these stories which had not 
actually happened, either to 
himself or to one or another of 
the boys he had known. He be- 
gan on the composition of Tom 
Sawyer with certain of his boy- 
ish recollections in mind, writing 
on‘and on until he had utilized 
them all, whereupon he put his 
manuscript aside and ceased to 
think about it, except so far as 
he might recall from time to 
time and more or less uncon- 
sciously other recollections of 
those early days. Sooner or 
later he would return to his 
work to make use of memories 
he had recaptured inthe interval. 

When he had harvested this 
second crop he again put his 
work away, certain that in time 
he would be able to call back 
other scenes and other situa- 
tions. When at last he became convinced that he had 
made his profit out of every possible reminiscence he 
went over what he had written with great care, adjusting 
the several installments one to the other, sometimes 
transposing a chapter or two and sometimes writing into 
the earlier chapters the necessary preparation for adven- 
tures in the later chapters unforeseen when he was engaged 
on the beginnings of the book. Thus he was enabled to 
bestow on the completed story a more obvious coherence 
than his haphazard procedure would otherwise have at- 
tained. 

A few years later, when Mark published Those Extraor- 
dinary Twins, whose adventures had been originally com- 
bined with those of Pudd’nhead Wilson and had been 
ejected therefrom because they retarded the main current 
of his narration, he confessed the disadvantage of his 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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jam, at Times Square, Frank Rodham made his 
customary determined way, getting through 
swiftly, yet with no unpleasant pushing or elbowing. 
It was his custom to get off here and walk the rest 
of the way—two miles up Broadway, to the apartment in 
the West Eighties which was his home. He did this every 
night when there wasn’t a blizzard or a torrential down- 
pour, and that was one of the reasons that you would have 
thought him, at a casual glance, not more than twenty- 
three or four, so slenderly supple was he, so clear his blue 
eyes, so healthily ruddy his skin. Exercise, even on Broad- 
way, has been known to have this effect. 
Of course if you looked at him closely and observed the 


[: THE choking, seething five-thirty Subway 


firm way his lips shut together and the very faint lines at 


the corners of those same clear blue eyes, you might be 
willing to concede him his real quota of thirty years. In 
the average New York crowd of men—all out of drawing 
from too much or too little food, poor nerves, flabby 
morals, lack of exercise and fresh air—young Rodham 
shone like a live man amongst the dummies in the Eden 
Musée. People who saw him for the first time usually 
thought that he was a professional boxer. 

Not that young Rodham cared at all what anyone 
thought of him, save the unassuming and powerful cor- 
poration head whose secretary and confidential man he 
was. If he could hold his own with old John Estabrook 
the rest of the world might go hang, for John Estabrook 
had a way of taking his confidential men and putting 
them, after not too many years of service, into big fancy 
jobs with big fancy salaries attached. Also big fancy 
work—but Work would have been Frank Rodham’s 
middle name if he had had any. He worked as only an 
honest, brainy, intensely ambitious and perfectly healthy 
young man can work; loved it and called for more. At 
his office he was nicknamed The Original Workhound, not 
in derision, but with respect. 

As he came up the Subway stairs a stiffish little winter 
breeze greeted him, and he put up a hand to his hat and 
bent his head to avoid the cold malodorous dust. 


Above Forty-fifth Street he took the right-hand &, 


side of Broadway as less populous, and struck his 
customary steady three-miles-an-hour gait. He 
looked neither at the people on the street nor at 
the flaring billboards of the theaters. Passing a 
confectioner’s, its windows banked in peanut brit- 
tle and caramels with an alluring background of 
chocolates, a frown came on his brow and he mut- 
tered balefully, “‘Damn.” 

Not that he was thinking specially of the confec- 
tioner’s shop—his mind was intent on something 
that had apparently no connection with 
chocolates and peanut brittle. But just 
before leaving the office he had had a 
chat with old John Estabrook. The 
subject was young John Estabrook, 
Junior, who had recently married. 

““You know, Frank,” said Estabrook, 
Senior, his late afternoon cigar-cocked 
at a contented angle, 
‘what a brat Johnny has 
been. You’ve had to help 
me get him out of more 
than one nasty mess and 
hush the thing up. And 
when he married this lit- 
tle round-eyed red- 
headed kitten I just . 
kissed him good-by. I 
said to myself, and to 
you, too, “That’s the fin- 
ish of Johnny.’ But she 
fooled me.” He got up 
and prowled round his great 
office with its windows looking 
seaward. ‘‘Womenarefunny,”’ 
he went on. ‘“‘I’d have said 
that Nina hadn’t an idea in 
-her head except dancing and 
dress. She’s not an accom- 
plished girl; she’s had themost 
superficial education; she’s 
never done a lick.of real work 
in her life, but she’s got one 
thing that not many people 
have—she knows what she 
wants. And she wants a hus- 
band who’s a decent white 
man, and she saw the makings 
of one in Johnny. Heaven 
knows I didn’t. She’s checked 
him up on booze and poker, 
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she’s got him off cigarettes, she’s made him go in for riding 
again, and she’s actually got him into the frame of mind 


where he wants to work. Struck me for a job yesterday 


when I supposed he was coming in to get his allowance 
raised. And I bet youa million that if he gets a job she'll 
make him stick to it and get away with it.” 

“He might very well go out to Buffalo after a few 
months here,” suggested Rodham with unfeigned interest. 

“‘Just what I was thinking,” said Estabrook, Senior. 
“See Barker about it to-morrow, will you, Frank? But 
say—isn’t it queer? Did you ever think how little sense 
and patience and trouble we men take with our personal 
relations in this life, when they don’t suit us? In business, 
when we’ve got a man who isn’t right in line we watch 
him, we manipulate him, we figure out his strength and his 
weakness, and we often succeed in making something 
quite different out of him from what he ever could have 
been if we hadn’t taken a hand. I’ve had men in here who 
were so scared of responsibility at first that they got cold 
feet every time they tried to give an order to one of the 
office boys. Some I flattered, some I browbeat, according 
to the man as I sized him up, and in the end I made ’em 
into executives in spite of themselves. If the stuff’s there 
you can make a man into almost anything, no matter 
how it’s overlaid with individual crotchets and quavers. 
That’s in business—but at home we’re all different.” 

It came over Rodham with a sickening realization that 
John Estabrook was unwittingly putting his finger on a 
very sore spot in his own life. 

“‘T’ve watched many a marriage,’ went on John Esta- 
brook, ‘‘and I’ve often seen a woman take hold of a poor 
sort of man and make him into something worth while, 
just the same way we men manage other men in business. 
Maybe the maternal instinct does it; I don’t know. Any- 
way, the women manageit. But as long as I’ve lived 
I don’t believe I’ve ever seen a man take and make 
over his wife into what he wants her to be, using the 
same patience and caution and sense he uses with his 
business subordinates. I don’t say it 
can’t be done, but it isn’t. Well—that’s 
neither here nor there. You’ll speak to 
Barker about Johnny?” 


With Fierce and Gloomy Gestures She Stripped the Living Room, Hall and Little Library Bare of All Except Essentials 
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“The first thing in the morning,” prom: 
Rodham. 

“That’s right; he might change his mind | 
went too long—not that I think he will, with}; 
in charge. Say, the day Johnny really makes ;, 
and begins to earn his keep I’m going uptown and buy | 
little girl a string of pearls that’ll make her eyes stick o| 

He had been flinging on his overcoat with the last wi} 
and now he let himself out of his private door wi 
friendly ‘‘So long, boy” that emphasized the affection ; 
trust he had for Rodham. And Rodham had prese| 
put on his own coat and hat and gone on his way upi\ 
with a hatful of new thoughts to take with him. 

He did not question the truth of Estabrook’s prez | 
He had, despite the fact that he was twenty-five j_ 
younger than his chief, seen that same phenomeno) 
determined, patient, persistent woman, alternately b 
ing and pleading, cajoling and commanding, turn | 
husband in quite another direction from the one in w; 
he had seemed to be headed. There was Win Tayler, ; 
of his classmates—what a lout he had seemed. But . 
big, good-natured, pink-cheeked girl he had married } 
forced him into civilization and industry until now he ; 
making real headway as a contractor—and in ten j_ 
more would be one of the big ones. 

He could think of one or two others; and mer} 
carried him back to his childhood, when, a chubby «| 
urchin, he had gone with his mother when she paid a: 
of state on the minister’s wife. The good lady of the m| 
had supplied him with a cooky and a picture book, | 
he had sat on a little stool surrounded by a silken | 
maternal ruffles. 

The polite talk had floated down to him, for the}; 
part unheeded, but he had pricked up his ears when | 
name of his favorite uncle, recently married, came inti 

“Oh, we’ve stopped worrying about George and} 
wildness now,” said his mother. “Jane has him perf | 
in hand. She’ll make him over in less than a year. Y’ 
see.”’ 

It savored, to Frank’s youthful mind, of the phraseo ; 
of the visiting seamstress, employed by his mother | 
to make and to make over, and he wondered vague 
his new Aunt Jane was going to make drastic alterai! 
in Uncle George’s clothing. He smiled a little grimly :| 
remembered his childish wonder. According to his r) 
lection Aunt Jane had done a good job with Uncle Ge! 
landing him at last as a vestryman and an allt) 
leading citizen. 

But why, why—if a woman can do so much | 
masculine clay—is man such a boob when it com¢| 
dealing with his womankind? That was the question : 
stuck in Frank Rodham’s logical mind. He refused tei 

4 miss it with old Estabrook’s | | 

: mentary suggestion that it w| 

feminine trait or the materna) 
stinct working in wondrous ¥/ 
One of Frank Rodham’s chief a 
was his unwillingness to accept | 
one else’s belief as a proved ! 
An assertion, unless backed | 
figures and other | 
crete proof, was to ! 
utterly negligible. } 
sides, he had a pers’ 
interest in challert 
this particular asser } 
It was connected | 
— thewayhesaid“Da1 
to the confectior’ 
shop. | 

It was also if 
nected with the wi! 
which, on his walk] 
town, he glowered ! 
terly at other co : 
tionery shops, als ‘ 
French-pastry sh) 
and forced himself t! 
frain from shaking} 
fist covertly at e! 
delicatessen he pai’ 

As he had steppe? 
the Subway at / 
thirty it was justé 
minutes past six Vé 
he reached his h} 
that well-kept sr/ 
apartment house—? 
fered both clea 
uniformed _ hallboy 
into which the Rodk 
had moved last § 
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“Oh, Don’t be Such a Fuss. 


o the unpretentious walk-up where the first seven years 
neir married life had been spent. 

nd as he approached his home it might have been ob- 
jed that Frank Rodham’s steps grew slower and slower, 
ne suffering from reluctance to reach his journey’s end. 
) the absorption of great thought was obviously upon 
; SO much so that when he finally did pass between the 
be-marble entrance pillars Dan, the leisurely youth who 
master there, forbore to offer any comment about the 
ther or the presence of two warships in the river, both 
hich had been his conversational shibboleths all day. 
he apartment inhabited by the Rodhams was built ona 
liar plan. You open the front door and you are in a 
square hall. At your left are living and dining rooms. 
ng hall runs back to the bedrooms and bath, and along 
ength are concealed the kitchen, pantry and maid’s 
in. 

ot being of the newest type this particular domicile 
i hot squeezed down its space to postage-stamp 
iensions. The rooms were of fair size and would have 
‘| pretty had they not been so breathlessly over dec- 
ed. Rodham, entering, tried to put his hat on the 
» table in the hall and something clattered tinklingly 
1e floor. 

Oh, you naughty boy!” a voice from the back of the 
‘tment chided him. ‘“You’ve knocked down my dar- 
little basketful of tin flowers—the very latest thing, 
uaint! I hope you didn’t hurt them.” 

odham obediently picked up the fallen ornament and 
id it quaint indeed—a little basketful of flowers, even 
ae voice had said, of tin, all painted in a way to put 
‘ure to the blush. He raised his eyebrows at it hope- 
iy and put it back on the table. It seemed best to carry 
iat with him, and he proceeded toward the voice. 
Come on back,” the voice called, foreseeing his inten- 
f  meretare.”  , 

froth of pink lingerie and perfume rushed up to him, 
/a pair of overplump arms caught him round the neck 
entered the larger of the two bedrooms at the back 
je apartment. 


‘Well, old dear—are you early or am I late?”’ demanded 
Mrs. Frank Rodham affectionately, ‘‘Here, kiss me— 
kiss your Sweetie Peach.” She laughed gayly and rushed 
back to her dressing table. ‘I’ve been to the movies this 
afternoon, Frank—of all places! Martie Anderson, Lillie 
Swain and I started out to go to a matinée, but we couldn’t 
get seats at anything we wanted to see, so we finally went 
to a movie, and then Martie suggested we stop for tea at 
that French place on Forty-fourth Street—m-m, what 
good cakes they have there!—and when I got home and 
started to change my frock my corset lace broke, and I’ve 
been simply hours struggling with it.’’ 

She was struggling with it as she spoke, and the bulge 
of flesh that appeared over the top of her corset was not 
pretty. The tying finally accomplished she drew a sigh of 
relief. 

“Better get into your dinner coat, Frank,” she said; 
“Martie and Theodore are coming over after dinner for 
auction. What do you think would be nice for a little 
supper? I believe I’ll phone over to the delicatessen and 
see if he’s got any shrimp salad; ‘hisisso good. And maybe 
he’d make some sandwiches for us.” 

*“Where’s Babe?” asked Rodham. 

“Oh, I asked Miss Jones to give her her supper and put 
her to bed. She was sleepy. Miss Jones is so sweet with 
her. I tell you, Frank, that girl’s a perfect treasure! I 
wouldn’t have a minute to myself if it wasn’t for her.”’ 

“Babe’s at kindergarten all morning.” 

“That’s just it,” assented his wife with perfect humor. 
‘Tn the morning I’m at home, and she wouldn’t bother me 
a bit; but in the afternoon, when I’m ready to go out, why, 
it means trailing off to the park with Babe—and nowhere 
else.” 

She had piled up her abundant and very pretty brown 
hair, and was getting into a semievening dress of black 
lace as she spoke. 

“You'll have to hook me up?’ she said. ‘“‘ Even this old 
rag is getting too tight for me. Honestly, it’s disgraceful 
the way I’m putting on flesh. I’ve got to quit it. Martie 
was telling me about a woman she heard of who has the 


You’re a Regular Old Maid, Frank. I Like to Drop Things Round Where I Can See ’em, and Find ’em Again” 


most wonderful system—she’s got ever so many actresses 
who go to her regularly. Of course she’s expensive, but it 
would be worth it to get my figure back.” 

She did not look disapprovingly at the reflection in her 
mirror in spite of her words. Her hands went out mechan- 
ically toward a little lacquer box on her dressing table. 

“Don’t use that lip stuff,” said Rodham. ‘Please, Cora. 
It’s simply—not clean.” 

Cora laughed—she had nice white teeth, hence laughed 
often and easily. 

“You old-fashioned goose!’’ she said. ‘All right then. 
I won’t—when you’re around.” And she arched her brows 
at him coquettishly. ‘Oh, bother, there goes another 
hook!”’ She picked up a hand glass and looked at the back 
of her frock, which gaped widely above the camisole. 
“Tf I only had someone who’d come in and mend for me. 
I haven’t a rag that’s whole; not one.’ 

“Nor I,”’ said her husband a little dryly. ‘Cora, this 
bedroom is always such a mess. Can’t we do something 
to keep it in order?” 

“Oh, don’t be such a fuss,” said Cora easily. ‘‘You’re 
a regular old maid, Frank. I like to drop things round 
where I can see ’em and find ’em again. I hate having to 
dig every mortal thing I want out of the highboy or the 
closet, Are you ready? I rather think dinner is too.” 

They went together into the dining room and sat down. 
There was dust in rolls on the rug and under the sideboard. 
On the table a centerpiece of wilting roses filled the air 
with a fetid fragrance. Rodham lifted it from its place 
and put it on the sideboard, but said nothing. 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Cora, perfectly unconcerned, but will- 
ing to go through the set phrases of contrition, “‘I meant 
to phone for some fresh flowers. What a disagreeable 
odor—open the windows a moment, won’t you, dear? I 
do wish I could get a maid who’d attend to things like that. 
I’ve told Mary a hundred times never to leave faded 
flowers on the table, but that’s all the good it does.” 

She lowered her voice as she said the last words, for 
Mary was bringing in the soup. Mary was not the ideal 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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HIS is a story 
of a money- 
mad mob that 


rivals the gold-rush 
days of the Forty- 
Niners in California, 
an Oklahoma oil 
town on a boom or 
Wall Street at its 
most frenzied mo- 
ments. It is a story 
of a business deal 
that would make 
buying the Wool- 
worth Building or 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad look like 
handling the sale of 
a country flour mill 
or a village taxi-bus 
line. It is a story of 
a gigantic moving 
day that makes the 
exodus of the He- 
brews from Egypt, 
the flight of the Tar- 
tars or the migration 
of our fathers to the 
great West resemble 
a Sunday-school pic- 
nic or a small-college 
football excursion. 
It is a story that 
began in Cherokee 
County, Iowa, and 
McLean County, 
Illinois, and mayend 
either in the millen- 
nium or at the down- 
fall of the United 
States of America— 
both some distance 
in the future. 

I write of the 
world’s greatest 
modern land boom, 
that which struck 
the Middle Western 
States of this country 
along in the early months of 1919 in northwestern Iowa 
and central Illinois, spread like a prairie fire over a dozen 
states, boosted the price of farm land almost overnight 
anywhere from $50 to $150 an acre higher; resulted in tens 
of thousands of farms changing hands, of men growing 
rich in a day or week, of frenzied buying, of wild specula- 
tion, of men putting themselves under obligations that 
total toward the billions of dollars, of being responsible for 
maybe half the farmers in parts of the Corn Belt having to 
move this spring and of setting in motion great economic 
forces the results of which no man can measure until dec- 
ades have come and gone. 

All of which sounds like unto a familiar brand of canned 
political rhetoric such as is handed out to us on July 
Fourth or Labor Day instead of a plain statement of 
facts. But listen to the story I have to tell. 
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The Land Frenzy in Iowa 


O VAST a thing has happened that it is not yet possible 

to grasp it all. It will be years before complete data are 
gathered together and before our learned parlor economists 
explain the why and how of it. But being just a plain dub 
of a reporter, as I have traveled over the land in the past 
six or eight months on various errands I have listened, 
seen, asked questions until now I rush in where learned 
economists yet fear to tread. 

In these eight months I have traveled nearly 10,000 
miles over the Corn Belt by auto and by train. I have 
talked as I went along with farmers who have sold their 
farms, with those who have bought, with those who re- 
fused to sell. 

I have listened to village and city bankers, real-estate 
men, county agricultural agents by the score. 

Sitting in dusty country newspaper offices I have 
scanned through the musty files of last summer’s papers to 
find and copy down in my notebook records of farm sales. 
Sitting in the back room at banks I have waded through 
stacks of farm-sale contracts of several years back to ob- 
tain the exact records of how much farms were sold for, 
the exact terms of sale—evidence and not hearsay I was 
after. I have clipped hundreds of sale records from daily 
and weekly newspapers. I have from one source or another 


Typical Chio Farming Country 


records of nearly fifteen hundred actual Iowa sales repre- 
senting nearly every county in the state, besides hundreds 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri 
and other states. 

Waiters behind village lunch counters, men whom I 
picked up along the road to ride with me, sun-tanned men 
who shaved beside me in the Pullman of a morning, coun- 
try preachers who told me with tears almost in their eyes of 
how this great land boom would mean the breaking up of 
their congregations, teachers who saw their district schools 
inevitably broken up, college professors and noted agri- 
cultural authorities—these were others whom I found 
ready and willing to talk, to give me information. 

No matter where I went last summer it was all the same. 
Land buying was in the air. Let Bill Jones and John 
Smith meet on the highway and they stopped to talk land. 
Let two farmers come to the ends of their respective corn 
rows at the same time and the horses would browse un- 
heeded while over the line fence the two swapped yarns of 
how this farm or that farm had been sold. Go to church of 
a Sunday morning and an hour after the sermon was 
ended there would still be knots of men standing round the 
door of the meeting house talking sales, making deals even. 

If the grange or the live-stock shipping association or 
the school board or the commercial club or the village 
council or the sewing circle in any town in the Corn Belt 
met, or let a doctor meet a lawyer or a grocer meet a 
butcher—and dollars to Salvation Army sinkers the talk 
was of land sold or farms for sale, of what this man had 
made or that man asked. 

I stood on the main street of Atlantic, county seat of 
Cass County, Iowa, one Saturday afternoon in early July 
when the boom was at its height there. It had rained that 
morning so that farmers could not work in the fields. For 
three blocks the sidewalk was lined on the shady side of 
the street with autos. In nearly every car or round it was 
a group of men. I stopped to listen. Every group as it 
smoked and chewed was talking excitedly or calmly or 
carelessly—but talking, buying, selling land. 

Fully a dozen men on that shady side of the street that 
afternoon were real-estate men, legitimate dealers some, 
and others sprung up overnight—a retired farmer, a stock 
buyer, a cobbler maybe, before the land boom came, 
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Tn one of theban|! 
on that street the’ 
was $300,000 in co}. 
cash that had bee! 
brought to th| 
town—there we) 
about three oth 
banks besides th) 
one—for the purpo | 
of making first pa)’ 
ments on farms, T)| 
head officials of tj 
bank were gone (| 
vacations and {] 
men in charge, wil| 
more cash thereth;| 
had ever been in ¢)| 
town before ay 
afraid of safe bloy| 
ers, sent for a pi’ 
vate detective. As) 
walked pastthebar | 
that night this mj 
was sitting inside} 
the vault door, | 
loaded gun aerg 
his knees, guardij 
the funds that we | 
being used to mal’ 
payments on farn | 

Scenes like th 
Saturday in Atlant | 
were enacted || 
every county se 
and village in Joy 
last summer and t 
degree in towns } 
over the Centr 
West. One ca 
hardly deseribe ju’ 
how it was witho 
writing a noyelabo | 
it. You had to | 
there, see, hear, sen 
what was going ¢ 
Even then you cot | 
hardly realize it. | 

The boom beg) 
in the northweste | 
counties of Iowa, in Cherokee, O’Brien and Clay counti' 
along in early March, though I had observed signs of 0) 
usual activities in land selling late in February. It wasji| 
as if a great prairie fire had been lighted up there that | 
a few weeks was to sweep the whole state and to bum Wi 
ever-increasing fury for several months, not always att 
same place. The boom swept from town to townand coun 
to county. It might die out in one town in a county 0 | 
to spring up in another. By May the whole state of lo 
was land mad. No other words quite fit the situation. 


The Boom in Central Illinois 


Shes state of affairs continued up to the middle 

August with unabated fury. Then a drop in the | 
hogs warned people that prices might not stay up 
The state bank examiner issued warning that bank 
not be permitted to loan more than $100 an acre 
land regardless of how much it had sold for. G 
Roberts, a New York banker but formerly from | 

a man whose opinion is highly thought of thr 
Towa, came out to a state bankers’ meeting at Ff 
and strongly condemned the whole boom. His” 
had a wide effect. The Federal Farm Loan Bank 
increase the amount of money it would loan on 

All of these things, together with a land-sick h 
the fall plowing and the frost maybe, checked | 
generally by the last of August and pretty nearl 
it by the end of September. But it still burned fi 
here and there as long as real-estate men and § 
could keep it up. 

A similar fire was lighted in Central Illinois, in 
and Woodford counties, as nearly as can 
mined. It swept over most of the state and all 
long there was buying and selling of farms, a bo 
prices overnight, men getting rich at a jump am 
rest. This was not so frenzied as in Iowa, but J 
and at even higher price levels probably. 

There seems to be a general impression that 
was confined to Illinois and Iowa alone. Butt 
roneous. Once lighted, the fires of land speculation 5¥* 
from Iowa up to Minnesota and the Dakotas, out! 
Nebraska, into Missouri. It went east from Illinois | 
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, on to Ohio and reached 

n even. In places you 

ost trace the march of 
»m from place to place. 
«way to visualize just 
yppened in Iowa, for ex- 
>is to submit concrete 
idexamples. But before 
‘rant you to keep in mind 
1 while that the average 
sof land in Iowa was 
no 1850, $11.91 in 1860, 
in 1870, $22.92 in 1880, 
n1890, $43.31 in 1900and 
/1910—always a slowly 
erease. 
us fifteen years ago that 
..F. Curtiss of Iowa State 
_at Ames, a noted agri- 
| authority, made a pub- 
fiction that he would live 
she day when black Iowa 
t would sell for $500 an 
‘olks laughed at him and 
ied if the dean expected 
‘until the judgment day. 
2 year of our Lord 1919 
: dean vindicated with a 
nee. 
ary 1, 1919, I began to 
jata on land sales in Iowa 
;} I happened to come 
them. I never dreamed 
‘se that I should have to 
information to. Up to 
‘th I had a record of 605 
tual figures paid. Most of these were from March 
h on. Adding up all of these sales and their acreage 
.dding machine I found that the average farm sold 
7.36 an acre and that it had been 187 acres in size. 


Recent Sales in lowa 


SORD of 125 sales between June fifth and June 
seteenth showed that the average size of the farm 
iL acres and that the average price was $304 an acre, 
ase of nearly fifty dollarsan acre. Sixty-one sales 
a June nineteenth and June twenty-seventh aver- 
)2 acres and the average price paid was $335 an 
from then until November first 361 sales from all 
f the state, with an average of 176 acres, had an 
» sale price of $318 an acre. In this period the boom 
the portions of the state where there is cheaper and 
land. In the best sections the poorer farms were 


1 the first of November to the end of December I 
(0 special effort to look for sale records, but I came 
‘thirteen such in Iowa newspapers. These farms 
il acres in size and the price averaged $442 an acre, 
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A Good Farm in the Corn Belt 


This much smaller number means that though the large 
sale of farms is now over prices have not gone down but in 
fact have gone higher than they were. They are going 
still higher. 

These figures I give are my own, gathered in my own 
way. They are as accurate, however, as any that can be 
obtained until such time as deeds are recorded this coming 
year at the time the transactions are completed. 

But these figures are comprehensive enough to show 
that all over Iowa there has been a widespread transfer of 
land together with a swiftly rising price. Out of the sales 
up to June fifth that I have listed some 150 were for $300 
or more, located in forty-six Iowa counties. Forty-three 
of the sales were for $400 or more and fourteen of them 
were for $500 or more. Out of the 361 sales between June 
and November some 107 sold for more than $400 an acre 
and thirty-five for $500 or more. These thirty-five sales 
were in nineteen counties. There were sales at $565, $600, 
$620, $900 and $980. In the last thirteen sales up to the 
end of December only three of the farms sold under $400 
an acre and prices went as high as $500, $515 and $700. 

For eighty-nine of the 605 sales I have a record of what 
the previous owner had paid for the farm. These give farm 
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prices through a series of years 
and also furnish an index to the 
increase in the value of Iowa 
land. Fourteen farms that had 
been bought from 1870 to 1900 
averaged fifteen dollars an acre. 
Six bought from then until 1905 
averaged seventy-six dollars an 
acre. Hight purchasesfrom 1905 
to 1915 averaged $179 an acre. 
Twelve farms purchased during 
the first six months of 1918 av- 
eraged $219 and eleven during 
the last half averaged $239. 


High Figures 


OOKING at this from a dif- 
ferent angle, I took the fig- 
ures from eighty farms sold 
between June twenty-seventh 
and November first on which I 
have the records of previous 
sales and figured out just what 
the increase in value had been 
while the land had been held by 
the person selling it the second 
time. Twenty farms bought up 
until 1915, mainly since 1910, 
and then sold during the latter 
part of 1919, had made an ay- 
erage gain in value for their 
owners during that time of $205 
an acre. Twelve farms bought 
from 1915 to 1917 made a gain 
for their owners of $181 an acre. 
Eight farms bought in 1918 sold for an average price of 
$80 more than had been paid for them. On forty farms 
bought in 1919 and sold again during the year there was 
an average profit of exactly $75 an acre. 

These figures of $205, $181, $80 and $75 represent what 
economists term unearned increment. For 1919 they rep- 
resent in addition the spoils of land speculation. 

Just how much land changed hands in Iowa in 1919 is 
impossible to estimate now, since scarcely any of the deeds 
have been filed as I write. A tabulation of 1400 sales that 
I have recorded shows that these totaled 224,281 acres and 
sold for a total of $60,296,906—a mere drop in the bucket 
compared with the total amount sold and the total sum 
involved in the contracts. 

Late last summer the Department of Agriculture became 
alarmed over the land boom and sent out a number of 
men into about nine states to make a survey of condi- 
tions. These men in Iowa covered thirty-four counties. 
They reported that the number of farms sold had not 
been so large as was thought and that on the whole only 
8.9 per cent of the farms had changed hands. This is far 
too low, according to the investigating that I did. 

(Continued on Page 133) 


burg, if you are traveling west. Then you are 

in Rich County. The name is a misnomer— 
Rich County is poor, its roads notoriously so. You 
leave the brick with a jump and a 
thump, to jolt and joggle down a hill 
all humps and bumps, to shudder up 
a hill gullied and gorged by a thousand 
rains, to bounce and jounce over four 
hundred yards of demacadamized high- 
way, and so come to the bounds of 
Pickleburg, where the road makes a 
jackknife bend to the left. You must, 
you positively must take this angle on 
low. 

If Deems Stanwood had known some- 
thing about the approach to Pickleburg 
he might have negotiated the jackknife 
bend successfully. But he didn’t know, 
and because he didn’t know there is a 
story to tell. ; 

He arrived at the dangerous point 
in a dilapidated, depraved Thapsacus 
roadster, going at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. He had checked his speed to 
fifteen miles when he struck the side of 
Miss Rebecca Stoneman’s barn, which 
stood where the road would have run 
had not some pioneer trail maker 
swerved to the south at that spot. 

The side of Miss Rebecca Stoneman’s 
barn was of flimsy material tacked to 
flimsy stringers. It yielded to the as- 
sault of the Thapsacus roadster, cracked 
twice and toppled inward, and the 
little car rolled upon it and over it into 
the barn. 

There rose a great hubbub of 
cackling, fluttering and squawking. A 
young woman, a very pretty young 
woman, with blue eyes, a snub nose, 
alluring lips and a dimpled chin, hold- 
ing a speckled hen in her left hand, a tin 
ean in her right, out of which she was 
shaking a gray powder over the strug- 
gling fowl, looked up and something 
like annoyance showed in her blue eyes. 

“‘Good afternoon,” said Deems Stan- 
wood. 

“Good afternoon,’ returned the girl 
none too cordially. 

“Ts that taleum powder you’re put- 
ting on the chicken?”’ he asked. 

“‘No, it’s lice powder.” % 

“Tt’s what?” 

“Lice powder! Lice! L-i-c-e! Plural 
for louse! Cooties!”’ 

“Honest? I didn’t know anything 
but soldiers had cooties. I’ve had ’em.”’ 

The girl released the hen, which 
scurried away through an open door. 
She looked at the young man in the 
car again and the hint of annoyance in her eyes had 
given place now to a look of interest. 

“Were you over there?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes—sixteen months.” 

“My brother is over there yet. 
Coblenz.” 

“He'll be home pretty soon—they’ll all be back before 
the snow falls again. I was one of the first over and one of 
the first back. What kind of chickens are these you raise?” 

““Yanconas.”’ 

“Never heard of them before. They are certainly pretty. 
And what a lot of them you have!” 

He looked through the doorway into the inclosed yard 
beyond, where a great flock of hens was milling about. 
“How many?” 

“Three hundred—maybe a few more.” 

““What are all these you have shut up in this pen here?’’ 

“Yillies.”’ 

“Yillies? And what, tell me, is a yilly?” 

She laughed. 

“You don’t know what ayillyis? A yilly isa pullet that 
begins to lay at four months of age or earlier. They are 
rare. I have been unusually fortunate in raising so many. 
Some day I hope to have my entire flock yillies.”’ 

“‘T’ve learned something. Glad I called. I believe I’d 
like to buy some of your birds.” 

“What do you want with them?” 

“Oh, just to look at! And I think I’ll start a chicken 
farm.” 

““When did you decide to do that?” 


Ti brick road ends a half mile this side of Pickle- 
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“‘ what For? Everybody Asks Me That Question. I Must Have Something to Do, Miss Hadley— 
Under No Circumstance Woultd I Drop It’’ 


“About two minutes ago.” 

And he looked at her with such intensity and with so 
much of admiration in his eyes that she blushed. 

“The hens will be six dollars apiece and I ask twenty 
dollars for a cock.” 

Her tone now was very businesslike. 

“T’ll buy a dozen of each, but I won’t take them to-day. 
I think the thing for me to do right now is to hunt up a 
carpenter to repair the damage I’ve done here, don’t you? 
Is there a carpenter in the village?” 

“Oh, yes, Tom Trickle is a near-carpenter. He con- 
verted this barn of my aunt’s into a poultry house for me. 
You’ll probably find him at the blacksmith shop down the 
road past the church.” 

“Tom Trickle? All right, miss, I’ll send him up. Aw- 
fully sorry I smashed into your hen stable in this way. I 
never drove this car before, or this make of a car, and 
I find it very obstreperous at times.” 

He climbed out and went to the front of the machine to 
crank the engine. 

“Why—why, thatlooksjustlike Willie Figg’sThapsacus,” 
said the girl, walking up to the side of the roadster and 
examining it. 

“And who is Willie Figg?”’ he asked, dropping the crank 
handle and straightening up. \ 

“Oh, he’s Pickleburg’s Mark Tapley and Admirable 
Crichton. Also—according to his statement—he’s my 
beau. I’m very much mistaken if I haven’t ridden several 
hundred miles in this car with Willie Figg. Why, there’s 
my glove! I missed it last night after we’d come home.” 
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He picked up a glove—a much-soiled, my| 
crumpled glove—that lay on the floor mat by 
foot levers and handed it to her with a boy, | 
assure you, miss, it is a pleasure to me to find y| 
glove in my car. For this is my cay! 
isn’t Willie Figg’s. It may have h} 
Willie’s up to an hour or so ago, | 
T own it now. I paid a young ma’ 
met down the road two hundred ;| 
fifty dollars for it.” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollar’ 
she exclaimed. “‘Oh, dear!” And - 
began to laugh. “Why, Willie g} 
only fifty dollars for it three yearsag)| 

“That so? Well, I felt at the {| 
I was dealing with Willie—I have | 
doubt it was Willie—that Willie w;. 
pretty clever and shrewd young ch 
You see, it came about in this mani | 
I was on my way to Pickleburg, | 
rather through Pickleburg, for I | 
going to Manstown, driving a 1) 
Cellini eight which I recently y. 
chased. The car never did give me}. 
isfaction—it was heavy, cumberst| 
and hard to manage. About a 1} 
this side of Oakland I went into | 
ditch. Just why I went into the di! 
I don’t know, but I went and I coul¢| 
get out. 

“T waited with patience unti| 
young fellow came rattling down | 
road in the most disreputable-look | 
roadster I ever saw—that thing ther - 
when I stepped out and waved }| 
down and asked him if he would sto | 
Rickar’s garage in Oakland and | 
them to send out a truck to pull met | 

“**Noneed of that,’ hesaid cheerfu | 
‘T’ll pull you out.’ 

““*Yes, you will! You could pullj} 
dreadnought out of this ditch with t | 
Thapsacus about as quickly as || 
could pull a hog molly out of a quan; 

‘What will you bet?” he asked, | 

“My car against yours,’ I repl) 

“He climbed out. ‘If it’s ab} 
fide bet shake hands onit’ | 

“T shook hands with him. ‘T} 
bona fide.’ | 

“<Tf T pull you out I’m to takey 
car; if I don’t pull you out youn) 
take my car, eh?’ a 

“*You have stated the terms of 
wager correctly,’ I told him. 

“He turned his car, back 
front of mine, took out a to 
hitched up. Then he pulled- 
And he watched me all the tim 
see that I didn’t do any crook 
ing. Ina minute the Celliniy 
ing on the brick. I climbed 
too astonished to peep, and while I was recover 
speech he had turned both the Cellini and the 
in the road and had the hood of the Thap thro 
was working about the engine with a wrench 

“*«Say, what are you going to do?’ I deman 

““*Going to fix this Thap so no one can hook 
taking the Cellini into Oakland. Then I’m co 
for the Thap.’ Be: 

“*But what about me?’ I asked. 

““Well, what about you? I'll bite.’ a 

“«You’re not going to take the Thapsacus? 
intend to take it if I had won the bet!’ * 

““«That’s where you and I have different busines 
he said calmly, and he again set to work with] 

“Wait a minute!’ I called to him. ‘I’ve got 
Manstown this afternoon.’ 

“*You can pick up a ride. You can go in 
with me and make a new start, or—the Thap 
And I’m in something of a hurry too.’ 

“How much?’ ‘a 

“““Two hundred and fifty dollars.’ ‘a 

“‘T offered him a hundred, a hundred and fifty, 
dred, and then paid him two hundred and fifty. 4 
I am—this far.” 

‘How much did you pay for the Cellini?” 1 
girl. 

“Six thousand.” a 

She looked at him in amazement. Then sh 

“But I must be going—must get over to Ma 
he said, cranking his engine and climbing into the 


end up Tom—what’s his name?—if I can find him. 
on’t locate him will you get him and have the damage 
aed and let me repay you his bill the next time I am 
fis way? I'll call for the chickens in a day or two. 
afternoon.” 


od afternoon,” she returned, and she was still laugh- 


{backed his car out through the opening it had made 
isappeared down the road in the direction of the 
mi. The girl threw a handful of shelled corn into 
slies’ pen, shut the door of the building and went into 
yuse, where she related to her aunt what had oc- 
«at the poultry house. 

hat must be Deems Stanwood,” said the elderly 
sr—‘‘John V. Cooper’s nephew. John VY. left his 
,e to this nephew, and a large inheritance it is. T 
ythe boy’s father years ago. He was a splendid char- 
jin his young days, but I understand the son is a 
}-scarum.”” 

}: seems awfully nice,’’ said the girl. 

iit, tut, Julia!” sniffed the old lady. ‘Don’t get fool- 
jions into your head. No young man of his age—he 
uch over twenty-five—with as much money at his 
‘al as he has can be anything but wild and harum- 
12. John V. in his will stipulated that the heir was to 
| Oakland and spend hismoney there and thereabouts, 
ippose we'll be hearing a good deal of his escapades 
jhe fortune is gone. And it won’t last long either, I’ll 
|t, even if it is nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
eps up the pace he has already set. Fancy handing 
six-thousand-dollar car to Willie Figg and then pay- 
jillie two hundred and fifty dollars for that broken- 
irattle trap of a Thapsacus! Oh, he must be a wild 
brain of a youth!” 

jnere did he come here from, aunt?’’ 

fom down Hast—Rhode Island, I think. He was 
Jthere. Both of his parents are dead. John V. had 
bf the expense of raising him. He brought him to 
lid a few years ago and tried to induce him to stay 
evith him, but the boy remained only a few days— 
ie place was too slow for him. That was before you 
10 live with me. Now he must settle down in Oak- 
»r somewhere near Oakland, in order to get the for- 
/ I understand it is all in bonds. John V. named 
| Thawson executor of the will and guardian of the 
—a queer choice, I must say! Philip Thawson never 
le best reputation in the world for honesty and square 
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dealing. He is to handle the inheritance until the heir is 
thirty years of age. Another crazy arrangement. But you 
mark my word, Julia, there won’t be anything of John V. 
Cooper’s fortune left by the time this young prodigal is 
thirty. What he doesn’t waste Philip Thawson will get.” 

“‘He’s been to France,” said Julia. 

“So has our Joe, and Joe is still there and I wish he was 
back. How does it happen that this young Creesus is sent 
back home so soon, while our Joe is held there? Money!” 

“Mr. Stanwood told me he was one of the first soldiers 
over there. Joe didn’t get there till quite late.” 

“Humph! How are the chickens?” 

“They’re doing nicely. He is going to buy some from 
me. He is coming for them in a day or two.” 

“Oh, he’s going to buy some chickens, ishe? Some more 
foolishness. I hope you charged ‘him enough. Well, when 
he comes, Julia, I will wait on him.” 

“Very well, aunt.” 

And Julia Hadley went back to the poultry house. 

Meanwhile Deems Stanwood had found Tom Trickle 
at the blacksmith shop and had handed him a ten-dollar 
bill, which the near-carpenter thought would be about 
right for the labor of repairing the damaged barn at 
Rebecca Stoneman’s. He had then taken the Manstown 
road out of Pickleburg. It was a poor road, a rough road, 
and the Thapsacus roadster bounced him and jounced him. 
Slower driving would have meant smoother riding, but he 
was not in a slower-driving mood. 

“That’s her!’’ he said emphatically and ungrammati- 
cally as herushed past the last Pickleburgian villa and came 
into open country. “That’s her! I knew it the minute I 
broke in there! It’s fate, nothing but fate! Seas have 
separated us, yet have I come straight to her—straight 
through the side of a barn! It’s her! And it’s fate!” 

He fairly trembled as he thought of the mysterious, 
almost uncanny workings of fate to bring him to this girl 
with the blue eyes, the snub nose, the alluring smile and 
the dimpled chin. Every little event of his past life, the 
very tiniest event, was—he could now see—just a step 
toward this great event of to-day. What a glorious con- 
spiracy of events it was—hurrying him back from France 
with the first home-coming troops; leading him to Oakland 
to enjoy his huge inheritance; inducing him to buy a 
Cellini eight—an unmanageable Cellini eight; putting him 
into the ditch; prompting him to wave down Willie Figg. 

Ah, now! This Willie Figg person! Just what part was 
Willie Figg to play in this drama in which he was to act one 
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of the leading parts? Willie Figg, he had to admit as he 
now considered him, was an energetic, shrewd and clever 
and decidedly good-looking young man. And she had 
said he was her beau! No, she had said that Willie Figg 
had said he was her beau. Still it seemed that she rather 
liked —— 

“Ouch! Je-rusalem!’’ 

The Thapsacus had responded eagerly to the uncon- 
scious touch he had given to the throttle and had struck a 
succession of humps and holes with rattle and bang and 
clatter. He was jounced as he had never been jounced 
before. 

“Got to get a new car first thing!’”’ he declared aloud. 
“Let Willie Figg have the Cellini—I’m off Cellinis. He’ll 
go broke pretty quick, too, buying gasforit. I could never 
get more than five miles out of a gallon. I’ll get a Da Vinci 
this time—costs eight thousand, I think. I must see the 
colonel to-morrow. My Da Vinci will make Willie Figg 
and his Cellini look like thirty sous. But a car isn’t 
everything. Let me think.” 

He rode for a half mile with his brow puckered in 
thought. 

“Bxactly it!’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll make my joke to her about 


‘going into the chicken business a serious matter! I’ll start 


a genuine chicken farm somewhere out in this neighbor- 
hood and raise nothing but Yanconas just like those she 
raises. I’ll buy all my stock from her, go to her for advice, 
consult her frequently, have an excuse for meeting her, 
have something in common—whoa!”’ 

For a hundred yards or more the Thapsacus had been 
bounding along a rutted and gullied fill, the approach to a 
high bridge. Without a hint that it had wearied of follow- 
ing the rutted fill the car suddenly swerved to the right 
and shot down the steep grassy slope of the fill, struck a 
rail fence at the bottom, threw down and scattered four 
panels of rails and rolled into a newly plowed field and 
stopped. A man planting potatoes raised his head, then 
straightened up and leaned on his hoe. 

“Well, sir, what’ll you have?” he asked good-naturedly. 

“Y’m looking for a farm that is for sale. I’m going to 
start a chicken ranch,’ replied Deems, crossing one knee 
over the other and taking out his cigarette case and light- 
ing a cigarette. “4 

‘Well, sir, you couldn’t find a better site for a chicken 
ranch than this here farm right here is if you’d hunt all 
over Rich County,” said the man, dropping his hoe and 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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XXVI 

HE situation which at last compelled an appeal 
Te the statesmanship of Count Witte had be- 

come one of extreme gravity. The revolution- 
ary ferment had spread all over the country; news 
of riots and dis- 
orders were arriv- 
ing from all sides; 
mutinies and in- 
subordination in 
the navy; burn- 
ing and looting of 
country houses; 
strikes of work- 
meninallbranches 
of industry as well 
as of employees of 
railroads, posts 
and telegraphs; 
formation of a 
union of all the 
professional 
unions; all com- 
munications by 
rail, post or tele- 
graph cut; the 
whole revolution- 
ary movement di- 
rected by a so- 
called Council of 
Workmen’s Dele- 
gates, prototype 
of the soviets of 
our days, presided 
over by a country 
lawyer, Nossar, 
known by his 
revolutionarysur- 
name, Khrousta- 
leff; in a word, a 
state of almost 
complete anarchy 
relieved only by 
the possibility of 
relying on the 
troops of the 
guard stationed 
at St. Petersburg, 
who were still 
faithful to their 
oath and could 
in an emergency 
have suppressed 
any open revolt. 

One of the most disquieting features of the situation was 
the attitude of the educated classes, wavering between 
fatalistic helplessness and more or less open sentimental 
sympathy with the revolutionary movement evidently 
born of noncomprehension of its sinister meaning, 

Count Witte, who realized the impossibility of continu- 
ing to carry on the government without the support of the 
educated classes, undertook to convince the emperor of 
the necessity of constitutional reforms. In his endeavors 
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he was at the last moment, as far as I know, energetically ° 


assisted by the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevitch—late 
supreme commander in chief of our armies—who must 
surely have realized the danger to the throne and to the 
dynasty of an obstinate clinging to the antiquated and 
thoroughly discredited régime of autocracy. The emperor 
had moreover been prepared to listen to similar advices 
by a letter from his own mother, the Empress Dowager 
Marie Feodorovna, who was then at Copenhagen on a 
visit to her brother, King Frederick VIII of Denmark. 

The late Mr. Iswolsky, who was at the time minister to 
the Danish court and soon to be appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, relates in the first chapter of his reminis- 
cences printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes of June 1, 
1919, how he had succeeded with the aid of the king in 
convincing the empress of the necessity for the emperor to 
consent, while there was yet time, to make reasonable con- 
cessions to the moderate liberal parties in order to secure 
their support in resisting the exaggerated demands of the 
radicals and the revolutionists. The empress consented 
to write a letter to her son advising him to grant a consti- 
tution to Russia spontaneously, and Iswolsky undertook 
to deliver this letter personally to the emperor and to do 
his best to plead for the acceptance by His Majesty of his 
mother’s wise advice. 

From what I was in a position to know of Count Witte’s 
way of thinking, having spent some weeks at Portsmouth 
in constant intimate intercourse with him, I felt fully 
convinced of his absolute sincerity in taking up a decided 
stand in favor of the timeliness of the introduction of a 
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constitutional form of government in Russia. Nor did I 
doubt that .at the same time he considered it to be neces- 
sary, in admitting the educated classes to a share in de- 
termining the policies of the government, to provide some 
safeguards enabling it to resist political tendencies born 
of their as yet total inexperience in affairs of state, which 
might turn out to be detrimental to the true interests of 
the nation. 

These were questions which naturally occupied our 
minds hardly less than the most important work we had 
in hand, and we frequently discussed them from every 
point of view. I remember telling him of a conversation I 
once had in the early eighties of the last century with 
Prince Ito—then plain Mr. Ito—on a similar subject, when 
the question of the introduction of a constitutional régime 
was under discussion by the Japanese Government. That 
great statesman—with Count Cavour, the creator of 
modern Italy, one of the four great constructive statesmen 
of the nineteenth century whose life work has endured and 
not been wrecked in disaster and anarchy as that of Bis- 
marck and Porfirio Diaz—thought that it would not be 
safe to place at once into the quite inexperienced hands 
of elected representatives of the people the uncontrolled 
power of the purse, and he was in favor of some stipulation 
in the constitution empowering ministers, in case of parlia- 
ment refusing to vote supplies, to carry on the government 
on the basis of the budget law of the preceding year. 

Count Witte’s views on these momentous questions 
were those of a patriot and a statesman of wide and 
mature experience, who during a decade had practically 
wielded the most powerful influence in the government of 
his country, though officially exercising only the functions 
of Minister of Finance. 

The very fact of Witte’s having been called back to 
power by the sovereign, who in taking this step had to 
conquer for the good of the country his personal dislike 
and distrust of him, meant an open recognition of the 
superiority of his statesmanship and of his unique qualifi- 
cations for the part of steersman of the ship of state at a 
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time of the gravest peril threatening the emp. 
To asociety, however, whose mentality is influen | 
partly by the characteristic national leaning toy) 
a vague communistic ideal of equality, partly} 
atavistic tend! 
cies born of ¢| 
turies of slay f 
and which ‘| 
tolerant of ;} 
kind of super | 
ity save that} 
the master, || 
sudden eleyat| 
of Witte to | 
premiership of | 
first consti. 
tional gove! 
ment came aj 
shock that y} 
certain to ar! 
against him | 
host of the jeal | 
and envious of | 
parties, the lil 
als consider) 
him unworthy | 
confidence 3! 
the reactiona ; 
holding him s, 
pect of aiming; 
the preparatio) | 
the ground for | 
election to ‘} 
presidency 0} 
future repub| 
The consequer | 
of this condit| 
of things, wh| 
Witte was por} 
less to counter , 
were disastre| 
as will be shc\ 
presently. 

As soon as } 
emperorhadgi | 
his consent to : 
projected con: 
tutional reforn | 
became neces | 
to apprise the ' 
tion of the 1! 
mentous decis | 
taken by t! 
sovereign. Witte’s idea was to have this done by the p | 
lication, instead of an imperial manifesto, of a report 
dressed by him to the emperor and indorsed by | 
Majesty’s approval, embodying the outlines of the plat} 
be followed by the government in preparing the necess | 
legislative enactments for the introduction of the new ¢/ 
stitutional régime. The publication of this report he deen | 
sufficient to allay the impatience of the nation, and it wo j 
have allowed the government sufficient time to prep’ 
without undue haste the draft of the new constitution ¢ 
the enactments necessary in order to render it effect, 

But Witte’s idea, inspired solely by prudence and 
teachings of experience in practical statecraft, was sei | 
upon by some of the reactionary elements, surrounding } 
throne and hostile to him, in order to represent it in | 
light of a desire on his part to monopolize the glory } 
having procured for the nation a constitution, whereas, | 
sovereign having—whether for good or for evil—seel| 
himself to limit his autocratic power, the whole credit 
this act of renunciation should accrue solely to him! 
that, therefore, the imperial resolve must be announ | 
to the nation in the form of a manifesto. r ] 

The defect of this reasoning consisted in this—tha 
followed it would, though securing to the soverelgn | 
apparently exclusive credit for the contemplated act 
renunciation, at the same time leave with him the eni? 
responsibility for an act of such paramount importance! 
the state and would render it impossible for him withou! 
breach of faith with the nation to recede from a posit! 
which circumstances might subsequently prove to 
been taken up prematurely and therefore to be untenal: 

Witte’s plan obviated the possibility of the soverelg? 
being placed in a position where he might have } \ 
choose between persistence in a line of policy whic ‘ 
might have come to consider impracticable and danget'’ 
to the state and a breach of his plighted troth, inasmat’ 
as it would always have remained open to him to alter | 
course of his policy by a dismissal of the minister eet 
sible for its adoption. It was plain therefore that wit 
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J have been held free from any reproach of disloyalty 
crown or of being unworthy of the confidence of the 
gparties. Unfortunately he did not escape the one 
jore than the other. When I say unfortunately I 
nt not for his sake but for the sake of the nation, 
Jor the eight remaining years of his life was deprived 
uinvaluable services of her greatest statesman. 
1 counsels of Witte’s adversaries prevailed, and it 
«cided that an imperial manifesto should be pub- 
Gimultaneously with Witte’s report, approved and 
rd by the emperor. Witte, I believe, much against 
«ser judgment, had to yield the point and undertook 
zie the manifesto which was published on the 17% 
ober, 1905, at the same time as his report to the 
sr, in which after tracing the existing revolutionary 
yn to the contrast between the system of govern- 
jmd the aspirations of the thinking public he 
sed the opinion that ‘“‘the chief problem of the gov- 
yt consists in making effective—even before ap- 
eby the State Duma—all elements of civil liberty by 
}poration of normal legislative measures establishing 
ly before the law of all Russian subjects without dis- 
ji of race or religion,” as well as proper guaranties 
»g to all the people the benefits of civil, political and 
elie liberty “‘under such reserves as safeguard the 
( all civilized countries,’ and furthermore called 
jon to the impossibility of attaining all these objects 
slately, as the elaboration of necessary legislative 
tents regulating the new liberties for a nation of 
}),000 souls would require some time. 
jew of its historical importance I will reproduce here 
it of the manifesto as it had been transmitted by 
|) the American press: 


é Nicholas II, by the Grace of God, Emperor and 
jat of All the Russias, and so on, declare to all Our 
{| subjects that the troubles and agitation in Our 
#3 and in numerous other places fill Our heart with 
ive pain and sorrow. 

uhappiness of the Russian Sovereign is indissolubly 
(ap with the happiness of Our people and the sorrow 
i people is the sorrow of the Sovereign. From the 
» disorders may arise great national disruption. They 
j: the integrity and unity of Our Empire. 

supreme duty imposed upon Us by Our Sovereign 
/2quires us to efface Ourself and to use all the force 
(son at Our command to hasten in securing the unity 
sirdination of the central Government and to assure 
icess of measures for pacification in all circles of pub- 
(which are essential to the well-being of Our People. 
cherefore direct Our Government to carry out Our 
vile will: 

0 grant the people the immutable foundations of 
berty, based on real inviolability of the person, 
‘n of conscience, speech, meetings and associations; 
“thout deferring the elections to the State Duma 
ordered, to call to participation in the Duma—as 
jit is possible 
2 of the short- 
, the time be- 
1embling of the 
'—those classes 
f population 
ompletely de- 
é of electoral 
sleaving the ul- 
t development 
f principal of 
(alright in gen- 
ithe newly es- 
sed legislative 


o establish as 
tmutable rule 
» law can ever 
to force with- 
t2 approval of 
ite Duma and 
ne elected of 
cople were se- 
| possibility for 
|rticipation in 
rising the legal- 
fhe acts of au- 
i appointed 


appeal to all 
fl sons of Rus- 
)»member their 
wards the Fa- 
éd, to aid in 
‘ating these 
ecedented 
4s and to apply 
ir forces in co- 
ion with Us to 
istoration of 
‘ad peace upon 
itive soil. 

*n at Peterhof, 
lr the 1% in 
“venth year of 
hign. 

| NICHOLAS. 

1 text of this 
ant document 


PHOTO. FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
The Kaiser and the Czar During the Latter’s Last Visit to Germany 


PHOTO. FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
Alexander F. Iswoisky, Former Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Exonerated Emperor Nicholas 
of Duplicity Toward France 


bears unmistakable traces of the haste which under the cir- 
cumstances was unavoidable in its composition. It estab- 
lishes, however, beyond cavil the following points: First, 
the transformation of the purely consultative State Duma 
into a legislative assembly elected on the basis of a widely 
extended right of suffrage and invested with the right of 
supervision of the legality of the acts of the constituted 
authorities; and second, the grant of the fundamental lib- 
erties—inviolability of the person, liberty of conscience, 
of speech, of meetings and of associations; in a word, it 
meant the grant of a constitution. It was in this sense that 
the public understood the manifesto, and it was accordingly 
received at first with general rejoicing everywhere. 

The Council of Workingmen’s Delegates in the capital 
took, however, a different view of the situation, as appears 
from a resolution passed by them.on the very next day, the 
eighteenth of October, in which they declared that ‘‘the 
fighting revolutionary proletariat cannot lay down its arms 
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until the time when the political rights of the Russian 
people will be established on solid foundation; until there 
will be established a democratic republic, the best means 
for the further struggle of the proletariat for socialism.” 

I am quoting from Modern Russian History by Alex- 
ander Korniloy, translated by Alexander S. Kaun, page 309. 

The very wording of this resolution cannot leave any 
doubt as to its authorship in the mind of anyone ac- 
quainted with the mental outlook of the deluded victims 
whom the revolutionary leaders utilize as cannon fodder 
in their criminal warfare against the social order and the 
welfare of their country. On the other hand the vagueness 
of the terms of the manifesto granting the new liberties and 
the absence of any legislative enactments regulating their 
use could not fail to cause the gravest misunderstandings 
between the authorities and the populations. Reports 
began to pour in from all over the country of disorders, 
riots, mutinies in the fleet and even in the army in Man- 
churia, which was still in the beginning of its demobilization. 

But the deadliest blow to the new régime was dealt by 
the very parties whose dream of a national representation 
was about to be realized. If Witte had succeeded in con- 
vineing the emperor of the necessity of a fundamental 
constitutional reform it could only have been by holding 
out the hope that by satisfying the reasonable and mod- 
erate aspirations of the educated classes the government 
would secure their earnest support in the fight against the 
subversive demands of the revolutionary parties. 

With his appointment as Prime Minister, Witte had 
been given a free hand as regards the composition of the 
cabinet over which he was to preside. He summoned to 
St. Petersburg the leaders of all the liberal parties with a 
view to elaborating in common a working program for the 
first constitutional government that was to place the new 
régime on a working basis. Not one of these gentlemen 
was found willing to collaborate with the great statesman 
who had secured for the nation the grant of a constitution 
and to enter the cabinet he was endeavoring to form from 
their own midst. No plea of want of confidence could 
justifiably be put forward in palliation of this betrayal— 
for such it was—not only of Witte but also of their own 
cause by these party leaders, some of whom have had 
occasion subsequently when power was literally thrust 
upon them to demonstrate their helpless incompetence 
when the fate of the country was hanging in the balance. 

It would perhaps not be quite fair to taunt them with 
their inability to free themselves from the influence of that 
spirit of bitter and spiteful partisanship so commonly 
prevalent among our politicians, nor is it to be wondered 
at that they failed to understand the serious meaning of 
the blow they were unwittingly dealing to the cause of 
constitutional government in Russia by their refusal to 
collaborate with Witte in its initial organization, consid- 
ering that they never had had—nor could have had under 
existing conditions of 
public life—any ex- 
perience in practical 
politics, their politi- 
calideas being mostly 
derived from book 
learning and in but 
very rare cases from 
actual observation of 
political life in more 
advanced countries. 

Butit is impossible 
not to share the feel- 
ings of bitter disap- 
pointment and 
indignation which 
Witte must have ex- 
perienced in finding 
that the hope he had 
held out to the em- 
peror was belied by 
the attitude of those 
very elements on 
whose patriotic sup- 
port he had thought 
it possible to rely. 
His failure to secure 
their support 
strengthened the 
hands of his reaction- 
ary adversaries and 
destroyed whatever 
value his political ad- 
vice may still have 
had in the eyes of the 
sovereign. Witte, 
however, remained in 
office, but was re- 
duced to the neces- 
sity of forming a 
cabinet composed of 
bureaucrats, among 

(Continued on 
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XVI 


HE day was cold and 
damp and chill, with a 


promise of snow in the 
air; one of those ugly Octo- 
ber days when coming winter 
seems to sulk upon the north- 
ern hills, awaiting summer’s 
tardy going. Clouds obscured 
the sky, though now and then 
during the morning the sun 
had broken through, laying a 
patch of light upon the earth 
and bringing out the nearer 
hills in bold relief against 
those that were farthest off. 
The wind was northeasterly, 
always a storm sign here- 
abouts. There was haste in 
it, and haste in the air, and 
haste in all the wild things 
that were abroad. The crows 
overhead flew swiftly, tum- 
bling headlong in the racking 
air currents. A flock of geese 
passed once, high in the murk, 
their honking drifting faintly 
down to earth. The few 
ground birds seemed to dart 
from cover to cover; the late- 
pasturing cows had gone early 
to the barn. Night was com- 
ing early; an ominous black- 
ness seemed about to shut 
down upon the world. The 
very air held threats and 
whispers of harm. 

Evered and Danvers 
walked in silence down along 
the old wood road, through 
a birch clump, past some 
dwarfed oaks, and out into 
the open on the shelf above 
the spring. 

Halfway across this shelf Danvers said: “I’ve got some 
questions to ask you, Evered.”’ 

Evered did not answer. Danvers had not stopped and 
Evered kept pace with him. 

The younger man said, “This was the way you came 
that day your wife was killed, wasn’t it?” 

Evered turned his head as though to speak, hesitated. 
Danvers stopped and caught his eye. 

“‘Look here,” he said. ‘‘You’ve nothing to hide in that 
business, have you?” 

“No,” said Evered mildly. He wondered why he an- 
swered the other at all; yet there was something in the 
younger man’s bearing which he did not care to meet, 
something dominant and commanding, as though Danvers 
had a right to ask, and knew that he had this right. “No,” 
said Evered; ‘‘nothing to hide.” 

And Danvers repeated his question: “‘Was this the way 
you carhe?”’ 

Hvered nodded. As they went on nearer the spring 
Danvers touched his arm. ‘‘I want you to show me where 
you were when you first saw them—your wife, and Semler, 
and the bull.” 

Evered made no response; but a moment later he 
stopped. “Here,” he said. Danvers looked down toward 
the spring and all about them. And Evered repeated, 
“Here, by this rock.’ 

The younger man nodded and passed down to the 
spring, with Evered beside him. Danvers sat down and 
motioned Evered to sit. 

“What did you think, when you saw them?” he asked. 

Evered’s cheeks colored slowly; they turned from 
bronze to red, from red to purple. 

Danvers prompted him: ‘When you saw your wife and 
Semler here together.”’ 

“What would you have thought?” Evered asked, his 
voice held steady. ‘ 

Danvers nodded understanding. “You were angry?’ he 
suggested. 

Kvered flung his head on one side with a fierce gesture, 
as though to shut out séme unwelcome sight that as- 
saulted his eyes. 

Danvers watching him acutely waited for a little before 
he asked: “Where was the bull, when you came upon 
them here?” 

Kvered jerked his hand toward the right. ‘‘There,” he 
said. 

Danvers got up and went in that direction, and moved 
to and fro, asking directions, till Evered told him he was 
near the spot. Danvers came back then and sat down. 
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“You've Been Hating Me, Ruthie,’? He Told Her Gently. “‘Why Do You Cry for Me?”? 


“You thought she loved him?” he asked under his 
breath, 

Evered shook his head, not in negation but as though 
to brush the question aside. Danvers filled his pipe and 
lighted it, and puffed at it in silence for a while. 

“Pitkin told you the bull was loose, didn’t he?” he 
asked at last. 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“So you came down to get the beast?’ 

“Yes, I came for that.” 

““Hixpect any trouble?” 

““You can always look for trouble with the red bull.” 

“How did you plan to handle him?” 

“Brad, and nose ring.” 

Danvers eyed the other sharply. ‘‘Wouldn’t have had 
much time to get hold of his nose ring if he’d charged, 
would you?” 

“Thad a gun,” said Evered. “A forty-five.” 

“Oh,” said Danvers. ‘You had a gun?” 

Evered, restive, cried, ‘‘ Yes, damn it, I had a gun!” 

“You must have felt like shooting Semler,’’ Danvers 
suggested; and Evered looked at him sidewise, a little 
alarmed. He seemed to put himself on guard. 

Danvers got to his feet. “They were sitting by these 
rocks, weren’t they?” 

Staves 

The younger man bent above the other. ‘“Evered,” he 
said, “why didn’t you turn the bull from its charge?” 

He saw Evered’s face go white, his eyes flickering to and 
fro. The man came to his feet. “i 

“There was no time!”’ he exclaimed. 

His voice was husky and unsteady; Danvers dominated 
him, seemed to tower above him. There was about 
Evered the air of a broken man. 

Danvers pointed to the knoll. ‘‘You were within half a 
dozen strides of them. The bull was full thirty yards 
away.” 

Evered cried, “‘Damn you!” 

He turned abruptly, climbed the knoll. Danvers stood 
still till Evered was almost gone from his sight, then he 
shouted, “‘Evered!” 

Evered went on; and Danvers with a low exclamation 
leaped after him. Evered must have heard his pounding 
steps, but he did not turn. Danvers came up with him; he 
tugged his pistol from its holster and jammed it against 
Evered’s side. 

“Turn round,” he said, “or I’ll blow you in two.” 

Evered did not turn; he did not stop. Dusk had fallen 
upon them before this; their figures were black in the 
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growing darkness. A pelt! 
spray of rain swept over the | 
the drops likeice. Aboveth! 
the hill was black agains¢)| 
gray western sky. Behj| 
them and below the swa) 
brooded, dark and still, ¢' 
rounded by gloom and Ww 
and rain the two moved ¢]| 
a dozen paces—Evered ]o)| 
ing straight ahead, Dany| 
pressing the pistol against) 
other’s ribs. 
Then Danvers leaped p | 
the other, into Evered’s pa | 
his weapon leveled. “Stoj| 
he said, harshly. “You y/ 
killer, stop, and listen tom | 
Evered came on; and D)| 
vers in a voice that was ]) 
a scream warned him: “| 
shoot!” 
Evered did not stop, Th 
was a certain dignity abi 
the man, a certain streng| 
Against it Danvers seemet| 
rebound helplessly. Th! 
roles were reversed, Wh 
Danvers had been domini| 
he was now weak; wh) 
Evered had been weak hey | 
strong. The older man ca! 
on; he was within two pa(! 
Danvers’ finger pressed || 
trigger —indecisively. | 
Evered’s great fist whip} 
round like light and stn| 
Danvers’ hand, and the pii | 
flew from his grip, end 0} 
end, and struck against| 
bowlder with a flash of spa | 
in the darkness. Danw| 
hand and wrist and arm Ww} 
numbed by the blow; he hugged them against his ho | 
Evered watched him, still as still. And Danvers serean| 
at him in a hoarse unsteady voice his black accusation. 
“You killed her!’ he cried.. ‘In that black tempel 
yours you let the bull have her. You’re a devil on eal 
Evered! You’re a devil among men!” 
Evered lifted his hand, silencing the man. Dany) 
wished to speak and dared not. There was someth| 
terrible in the other’s demeanor, something terrible in | 
calm strength and purpose. 
He said at last in set tones: “It was my right. She1) 
guilty as hell!” : 
Danvers found courage to laugh. ‘You lie,” he si, 
“And that’s what I’m here to tell you, man. I ough! 
take you and give you to other men, to hang by the tl: 
neck that holds up your evil head. But this is bet 
Evered. This is better. I tell you your wife, whom}: 
killed, was as clean as snow.” 
When he had spoken he was afraid, for the light. 
Evered’s eyes was the father of fear. He began to fum' 
at his coat in a desperate haste, not daring to take | 


eyes from Evered’s. He fumbled there, and found ' 
letter he had read beside his fire so carefully; found iti! 
drew it, crumpled, forth. He held it toward Evered. 

“Read,” he cried. ‘‘Read that, and see.” : j 

Evered took the letter quietly; and before Danv 
eyes the fury died in the other man. Over his face th’ 
crept a mask of sorrow irrevocable and profound. He g 
no word, but took the letter and opened it. The light’ 
dim; he could not read till Danvers flashed his elec’ 
torch upon the page. A strange picture, in that mom: 
these two—Evered, the old and breaking man; Dany’ 
young and vigorous; Evered dominant, Danvers tel” 
lously exultant; Evered, his great head bent, his unact” 
tomed eyes scanning the written lines; Danvers hold; 
the light beside him. i 

Evered was slow in reading the letter, for in the fi 
place it was written in his wife’s hand, and he had lo” 
her; so that his eyes were dimmed. He was not consa L 
of the words he read, though they were not importa: 
It was the message of the lines that came home t0 hi 
the unmistakable truth that lay behind them. The let” 
of an unhappy woman to a man whom she had fou! 
friendly and kind. She told Semler that she loved Eve) 
told him this so simply there could be no question! 
Would always love Evered. Bade Semler forget her,’ 
gone, never return. Nothing but friendliness for bh» 
Bade him not make her unhappy. And at the end, ag 
she wrote that she loved Evered, 


hman who had killed her did not so much read this 
absorb it, let it sink home into his heart and carry 

y. conviction there. 

as not curiosity that moved him, not doubt that 
aim ask Danvers quietly: 
Jw got you this?” 
7m Semler,” Danvers told him. “I found him—fol- 
éhim half across the country—told him what I 
sl. That was the only letter he ever had from her. 
ia the day you killed her. Damn you, do you see!” 
Jw came they together?” 
i knew she liked to come there; he found her there, 
ewith her. She told him she loved you; there was no 
» her. She loved you, who killed her. You devil of a 
by 

sed folded the letter carefully and put it into his 
‘Why do you tell me?” he asked. 

j‘ause I know you cared for her!’’ Danvers cried. 
vise I know this will hurt you worse than death 


jed standing very still shook his head slowly. 
? was not my meaning,” he explained patiently. 
jis my concern. Why did you tell me? Why so 
jrouble for this? How did the matter touch you, 
H's?” 

yyounger man had waited for this moment, waited 
rough the years of his manhood. He had planned 
i it for months past, shaping it to his fancy. He 
iked forward to it as a moment of triumph; he had 
inself towering in just condemnation above one who 
tid before him. He had been drunk with this an- 
10n. 

‘the reality was not like his dreams. He knew that 
¢ was broken; that his soul must be shattered. Yet 
jd not exult. There was such a strength of honest 
jin the old man before him, there was so much dig- 
id power that Danvers in spite of himself was shamed 
jiuken. He felt something that was like regret. He 
mnself mean and small; like a malicious, mud- 
t, inconsiderable fragment of aman. His voice was 
iwas almost apologetic when he answered the other’s 
n. 

lv did the matter touch you, Danvers?” Evered 
| and the rain swept over them in a more tempestu- 
illade. 

yrers said in a husky choking voice:, “I’m Dave 
33on. You killed my father.” 


Sad ’ ' \ 7 
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Evered, silent a moment, slowly nodded as though not 
greatly surprised. ‘Dave Riggs’ boy,” he echoed. “Aye, 
I might have known.” And he added: “TI lost you, 
years agone. I tried to make matters easier for you, for 
Dave’s sake. I was sorry for that matter, Danvers.’’ 

Danvers tried to flog his anger to white heat again. “You 
killed my father,” he exclaimed. “When I was still a boy 
I swore that I’d pay you for that. And when I grew up I 
planned and planned. And when I heard about your wife, 
I came up here, to watch you—find out. I felt there was 
something. I told you I’d seen Semler, trapped you. 
You told me more than you meant to tell. And then I got 
trace of him, followed him. I did it to blast you, Evered; 
pay you for what you did tome. That’s why.” 

He ended lamely; his anger was dead; his voice was 
like a plea. 

Evered said gently and without anger, “It was your 
right.” And a moment later he turned slowly and went 
away, up the hill and toward his home. 

Danvers, left behind, labored again to wake the exulta- 
tion he had counted on; but he could not. He had hun- 
gered for this revenge of his, but there is no substance in 
raw and naked vengeance. You cannot set your teeth in 
it. Danvers found that it left him empty, that he was sick 
of himself and of his own deeds. 

“Tt was coming to him,” he cried half aloud. 

But he could not put away from his thoughts the mem- 
ory of Evered’s proud and unbroken sorrow; he was 
abashed before the man. 

He stumbled back to his rain-swept camp like one who 
has done a crime. 

XVII 

Wee Evered got back to the farm dark had fully 

fallen; and the cold rain was splattering against the 
buildings, driven by fierce little gusts of wind from the 
northwest as the direction of the storm shifted. The man 
walked steadily enough, his head held high. What tor- 
ment was hidden behind his proud bearing no man could 
guess. He went to the kitchen, and Ruth told him that 
John must be near done with the milking. Evered nodded, 
as though he were tired. Ruth saw that he was wet, and 
when he took off his coat and hat she brought him a cup 
of steaming tea and made him drink it. He said, ‘‘ Thanks, 
Ruthie!”’ And he took the cup from her hands and sipped 
it slowly, the hot liquid bringing back his strength. 

His trousers were soaked through at the knees. She 
bade him go in and change them; and he went to his room. 
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When John came from the barn Evered had not yet come 
out into the kitchen again. Supper was ready and Ruth 
went to his door and called to him. 

He came out; and both Ruth and John saw the strange 
light in the man’s eyes. He did not speak and they did not 
speak to him. There was that about him which held them 
silent. He ate a little, then went to his room again and 
shut the door. They could hear him for a little while, 
walking to and fro. Then the sound of his footsteps ceased. 

Only one door lay between his room and the kitchen; 
and unconsciously the two hushed their voices, so that 
they might not disturb him. John got into dry clothes, 
then helped Ruth with the dishes, brought fresh water 
from the pump to fill the tank at the end of the stove, 
brought wood for the morning, turned the separator, and 
finally sat smoking while she cleaned the parts of that 
instrument. They spoke now and then; but there was 
some constraint between them. Both of them were 
thinking of Evered. 

Ruth, her work finished, came and sat down by the 
stove with a basket of socks to be darned, and her needle 
began to move carefully to and fro in the gaping holes she 
stretched across her darning egg. 

John asked her in a low voice, ‘Did you mark trouble 
in my father this night?” 

She looked at him, concern in her eyes. “Yes. There 
was something. He seemed happier, somehow; yet very 
sad too.” 

He said, “His eyes were shining, like,” 

“T saw,” she agreed. 

John smoked for a little while. Then: ‘I’m wondering 
what it is,” he murmured. ‘‘Something has happened to 
him.” 

Ruth, head bent above her work, remembered Danvers’ 
coming, his summons. But she said nothing till John 
asked: ‘“‘Do you know what it was?” 

“He was talking with Fred,” she said; and slowly, 
cheeks rosy, amended herself: ‘‘With Mr. Danvers.” 

John nodded. “I knew they were away together.” 

“Mr. Danvers came for him,” said Ruth. “He took your 
father away.” 

They said no more of the matter, for there was nothing 
more to say; but they thought a great deal. Now and 
then they spoke of other things. Outside the house the 


wind was whistling and lashing the weatherboards with 
rain; and after a while the sharp sound of the raindrops 
(Continued on Page 112) 


Danvers Leaped Into Evered’s Path. “‘Stop! You Wife Killer, Stop, and Listen to Me!t”’ 
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OU’RE having a fine time, 

, huh, tearing up things down 

here?” inquired the Inter- 
national official, starting strid- 
ing up and down Spinner’s hotel 
room that next night. 
“You damned crook. 
You ——” 

His big face was red, 
his forensic manner was 
gone, his language was 
far from classical. 

“Don’t get vulgar,” 
sneered Spinner, quickly 
touching as usual the ex- 
act spot of individual 
sensitiveness, “‘whatever 
you do.” 

The man’s marching 
stopped; he stood and 
glared at Spinner with a 
helpless glare of hate. 

Yous ninalk 
you’re a hell of a 
feller,’ he asserted 
with heavy sar- 
casm, “‘don’tyou?”’ 

“No. Ithink I’m 
a labor faker—talk- 
ing six-jointed 
words I don’t know 
the meaning of,”’ re- 
sponded Spinner. 
“‘T get up and roll 
over before my re- 
flection in the glass 
every morning be- 
fore breakfast. 
Atayeha deren yyiglaneyay 
keeps my complexion so good and my hands so soft!” 

““Aw, me foot—you lying, thieving mutt!’ exclaimed the 
former pronouncer of measured language; and he launched 
into a few unrestrained characterizations of the radicals. 
“‘T’ve been in the labor game twenty years,” he claimed; 
‘and I’ve yet to see the red that would keep his word to 
a dying mother.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Spinner, goading him on, “‘you 
don’t see the best side of them—being what you are! How 
can anybody show the best there is in them to a labor 
skate?” 

“‘Didn’t you tell me you’d play our game if I gave you 
the right to come down here and organize?’’ the other man 
inquired, 

“T said I’d organize the Brown field for you,” said Spin- 
ner, smiling. ‘“‘I have, haven’t I?” 

“Yes,” said the official, ‘‘and split the district wide 
open!” 

And he turned off into new reflections on radicals in 
general and Spinner in particular. The man, Spinner 
saw, was almost hysterical with rage—rage and some- 
thing more. 

“‘T’m down here,” he said, now turning to threats, ‘“‘to 
give you warning. To tell you this thing has got to stop. 
You can’t double-cross me. I’m too wise a bird. I’ve got 
something to say about that. I may have something up 
my sleeve myself,’ he said cryptically. In his excitement 
he shook his forefinger warningly at the unresponsive 
Spinner, with an amusing return to his oratorical manner. 
“You'll stop here!’’ he reasserted. “‘And you'll stop quick 
or there’ll be trouble!”’ 

“What trouble?’’ inquired Spinner, raising his pale- 
blue eyes from where he sat, still unexcited, to the red face 
close above his sallow one. 

“Never mind what trouble!’ cried the other darkly, 
threatening some vague, unmentionable danger. 

“Don’t!” eried Spinner with a sudden affectation of 
alarm. “Don’t! You make me nervous!” 4 

The official stood and gazed. 

“Don’t get so near that window,” Spinner explained 
to him. ‘Please! If some of the boys knew you were in 
town it would give me a lot of trouble keeping them from 
beating you to death! IwanttodoallI can. I don’t want 
them to say I got you down here and didn’t do my best to 
keep you from being beaten up by the miners.” 

The man was scarlet at this taunt over their relative 
strength with the union members. He turned into a fresh 
explosion of rage, drawing back, however, away from the 
window as he did so. Spinner waited, his dry smile upon 
his lean face, till the other man had talked back to silence. 

“Now are you all through?” he asked him. “Because 
if you are I’ve got something—not to tell you; to remind 
you of! For you know it now.” 


‘The Time Has Come When They’ll 
Either Fish or Cut Bait’’ 
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His man, he could see, was not merely angry; he was 
scared and anxious. 

““What’s the use of this—all this good hot air wasted?” 
inquired Spinner. ‘‘We’ve got the votes here—all the 
locals. Why get hoarse hollering about it? It’s done.” 

““Your vote at the district election didn’t show you 
getting them!” said the other with ineffectual loudness. 
“Not so you’d notice it. The other fellows seemed to 
do that.” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Spinner. ‘‘How did they get them—that 
old gang with their old manipulations of the bunch in the 
center of the old-time locals? Votes in the halls where the 
working miners don’t get to—ballots counted in the 
saloons—snap notices of election dates! That’s old stuff. 
It used to go, but it don’t any longer! If you want a real 
test of just how they feel about you and the old district 
gang,” he suggested, ‘“‘don’t let’s talk about it. Let’s make 
a test of it. Let’s get you and your old district crowd and 
make up a little party and go round to the local unions— 
right down through in their own halls. Jl promise you 
this,” he said with his faint smile—‘‘I’ll get you a good big 
audience; and some real excitement.” ; 

The man sat down and wiped his forehead. 

“T could do it simpler than that,” continued Spinner. 
“T could promise you a crowd right now by going to the 
window and hollering out to the boys that you were here.” 

It was an amusing and gratifying thing to see—from 
Spinner’s standpoint. This man was panic-stricken, afraid 
of him—of this radical, this subordinate whom he could 
technically have discharged immediately, but who now 
sat there insulting and defying him. It was all too obvious. 
His bluster was most amusing. For he knew and showed 
he knew the power that was now in Spinner’s hands, 

““What’s the use?”’ asked Spinner in his continued 
silence. ‘You know this, and I knowit. They think 
you’ve thrown them! All of you officers—district 
and International! They have all through the war— 
and more than ever since. They 
do now all over the United 
States! And it’s time you got 
down to business!” 

He stopped in a lean, oratori- 
eal effect of his own. The other 
sat now with his arms folded— 
with some in- 
stinctive rem- 
nants of his old 
grand manner. 

“What is it 
you want?” he 
asked, looking 
up finally. 

““We want 
the district of- 
ficers we should 
have elected!” 

“You don’t 
want much!” 
the other man 
stated. 

“No,” said Spin- 
ner; ‘“‘only what’s 
coming to us.” 

“Now, how could 
we give that to you 
now,” the official 
procrastinated, ‘‘if 
we wanted to? Ifit 
was right we 
should?” 

“*Don’t worry 
about that,’’ said 
Spinner. “I don’t. 
There’s plenty of 
ways it could be 
fixed.’’ 

“T can’t tell in 
advance what the 
executive board will 
do—you know that,” the 
other persisted a little plain- 
tively. 

“T know all that,’ said 
Spinner with entire indiffer- 
ence. 

“But I think myself,” his 
superior officer admitted, 
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moving a little in his chan 
ing his ground mentally, *| 
can put up quite a case ons 
points.” 
Spinner smiled malicioush 
“Suppose they decided against you,” asked his supe 
still sheering off from making any offer, “what w 
happen?” 
“You’d havea district headquarters—and no membe 
if they tried any of those little tricks again. If you 
even that!’”’ responded Spinner. ‘‘I’ve had my hands 
already,” he added, ‘“‘keeping them from going ona m 
down there and smashing up the place as it is.” 
The official waited. 
. “Suppose this happened,” he suggested finally, “4 
pose this other crowd, this old district board, got 9 
resigned—of their own accord; and gave you a chane 
a special election; and your men got in!” 
“Yes?” said Spinner when he stopped. 
There it was at last—the man’s offer of compromi 
and surrender! | 
“What could you do?” he was going on asking, “| 
could you promise?’ 
In-spite of himself—his long practice in political ¢| 
ing—there was a clear anxiety in his manner. ‘Spi 
watched his face with something more than amusen 
now—with a deep, serious satisfaction. That big fla 
face with the suggestion of sweat upon the forehead y 
sign of the times. ; 
Spinner took, of course, the usual noncommittal atti| 
of the skilled man who has the upper hand in any bar 
He put all the initiative up to the other. 
“How?” he asked laconically, his pale eyes upon 
other’s face, only his thin lips moving. 
“Could you promise to keep your hands off now? | 
off unauthorized strikes? Keep this district in line? ( 
us a chance to work out our new policies?” 
“Why should we?” inquired Spinner coldly. 
“You know 
mw” rally what }| 
decided to ash | 
at the policym 
ing?” 
‘“ Yes,” Spi 
answered. 

It was sp 
now — April-' 
ter the time of | 
March meetin 
the United }. 
Workers’ spé 
committee, ¢é 
in to outlinefu 
policiesin resp) 
to the grow! 
radical clamor 
wasamovemel | 
as everyone in 
union kne’ 
which had rise) 
rectly from thi| 
dividual mir 
unrest and disi 
tent, urged or} 
the radical ag) 
tor—often | 
I. W. W. @| 
sary or some 0 | 
red, with no 
connection 
the miners’ w) 
whatever. || 
great unive!| 

aj ground swell | 
*” radicalism, 1 
~ up beneath th’ 
was quickly set | 
and ridden by ' 
adroit and resoure 
labor politicians. ‘| 
~ ) Jocalmen caughtitf 
of course, and then | 
politicians in the | 
trict. And the vari 
factions among #| 
who were opposed! 
the present International adminis’ 
tion were quickly seizing the advan 
to be gained by using a new PoP!) 
movement and were soon busily | 
gaged in framing demands 80 rad 
that they believed the Internati¢ 
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»uld not dare to presentthem. Itwas in the begin- 
familiar political process—fully as ‘familiar in the 
on as in the politics of the city or state—of put- 
opposition in a hole; between its constituency and 
vion. And this move now, Spinner thought he 
» to have far-reaching consequences, which these 
nese labor politicians—or fakers, as Spinner’s radi- 
id them—only dimly realized, if they saw it at all: 
ja would have meant: to them comparatively little 
ad seen it, Spinner thought. For they had other 
on their minds. 

bor-union politician has the same main purpose 
»litician—to get and retain office. And he is cer- 
; less resourceful and adroit than his fellow in the 
seral political field. He has, in fact, opportunities 
uments, with the specialized constituency and 
sly guarded politi- 

cinery in the labor 
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And at this time this country must realize, and will, I 


believe, the sacrifices. made for it by the coal miner during 
the war—and long before!” 

A dissertation followed upon the relative wages in the 
coal mines and other industries—under the Government’s 
war agreements. The sincerity and convincingness of the 
statesman-priest’s manner—now, that he was apparently 
gaining ground with Spinner—were back upon him. 

Spinner let him talk; made his agreement with him, as 
he proposed. Why not? What more could a possibilist 
ask than he was allowed; the voluntary resignation of the 
present district officials; a new special election—almost 
certainly of radical officers. And in return his fellow 
bargainer—most ridiculous to relate—asked merely that 
he and his kind be let alone to carry through a program so 
radical that it could searcely avoid in the end encountering 


‘hich give him an 
jof tricks which 
ll be the envy of 
/* man. 

situation was no 
in. The radical 
is were advanced 
oliticians outside 
| governing power, 
. nothing to lose 
iything to gain by 
tig them. This was, 
», perfectly sound 
: But the existing 
tration of the In- 
\1al—no less adroit 
‘y, and playing ex- 
| same game—now 
jae countermove, 
ustonished even 
ponents. They ac- 
he radicals’ pro- 
nd went much 
-outradicaled the 
1 
ithey would go in 
jral direction Spin- 
,ever doubted; but 
‘ths to which they’ 
}2 gave him a sud- 
ik of grim satisfac- 
‘most of exultation. 
ws a great flaring 
ne times, set up for 
2 to read. These 
ilerstood the situa- 
their field—none 
They fled before it. 
wre panic-stricken. 
inner sat studying 
lr man as he went 
lining, making his 
itation of the gen- 
‘icies proposed by 
srnational officers 
r policy committee 
sh: ; 

six-hour day and 
iday week, with the 
lise of pay in addi- 
1e nationalization 
(almines—all those 
's so similar to and 
‘framed upon the 
Sle demands of the 
‘unions, which were 
bringing England 
verge of economic 


rer thought as the 
as talking of the 
» that radicalism, 
imtry, he himself 
fae in the past two 
It seemed incred- 
bking back, that he should find himself at this 
‘ting listening to what in essence was a plea for 
‘| mercy. 

'l the operators stand for this?” he inquired, playing 
.. along. 

ly must. They’ll have to,” said the high official, 
® his impressiveness of manner now somewhat 
e academic subject matter of discussion; and 
| too, a hint of compromise in Spinner’s attitude as 
don. “If they do not,” he stated heavily, “it will 
¢ lookout! And this country will realize it. The 
inow come in the world’s history,” he asserted, still 
ng under-a more and more lively hope of success, 
the laborer is seen to be worthy of his hire, when 
t be given the full economic value of his product! 
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general wreck—in a general strike, for which this man and 
his kind would be generally held responsible—in perhaps 
the most basic industry of the country. 

Could anything be more amusing—ridiculous? All over 
the United States, Spinner could see them—these old-time 
labor leaders of the old craft organizations of the Federa- 
tion of Labor—turning, apparently on their own responsi- 
bility, to tie up the basic industries of the country. He 
could not help but think of Frenac’s prophecies continually 
as the man was talking. 

“Do you know what it is?” he said to Hecker in a sud- 
den burst of communicativeness when the man was gone. 
“It’s anarchy!” .- + : 

“Tt is, huh?’ returned the gunman carelessly, ‘‘Well, 
the more the higher!” 
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He could seareely be expected—his physical type—to 
have the’more mental enthusiasms of Spinner. It seemed 
to Spinner fortunate beyond his most incredible dreams. 

“The labor skates all see it coming,”’ he said to Hecker, 
“ag plain.as you and I do. The whole country is full of 
them—running like rats before a forest fire!” 

He shut up then—realizing he was talking too much. 
This man naturally would not see the thing that threat- 
ened as he did. 

XVIII 
A ot threat continued, called more loudly to the atten- 
tion of the country as the summer came and went along. 
The basic industries of the United States were seen by 
many besides Spinner to be more and more sharply in 
jeopardy from the wave of labor radicalism. Even the 
crazy speculators in Wall Street saw it finally. 

Spinner’s district of the 
miners’ union went radical 
in its new election—as he 
and the old officials as well 
had known it would in 
advance. In the larger 
national field of labor 
politics and intrigue the 
coal miners went forward 
without a stop on the main 
road toward a general en- 
gagement with the country 
at large—with scarcely a 
dissenting voice of conser- 
vatism from within. The 
railroad brotherhoods sud- 
denly made their revolu- 
tionary demands for 
railroad communism. 
There was no one appar- 
ently in the labor organiza- 
tions of either of these two 
fundamental industries 
who dared to stand up 
against that unnerving 
shout of suspicion of the 
radicals in the union meet 
ing: ‘‘Who’s got you 
hooked?” 

In the steel industry— 
less basic, but not less 
threatening —the drift 
went forward with some 
few carefully concealed 
cross currents. The radi- 
cals’ organizing campaign 
in Gary and other centers 
of solid foreign population 
had been most successful; 
about Pittsburgh it had 
languished at first—partly 
because of the large wages 
paid, the steady employ- 
ment, the strong anti- 
union organization of the 
steel companies; partly 
because the most active of 
the local radicals had not 
yet been brought into full 
codperation. 

The annual convention 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor came and 
went; there was no radi- 
ealraid of any kind. Each 
side waited and felt out 
the other’s strength, kept 
asmiling surface on events, 
and a skilled: evasion of 
any issue. 

The radicals, Spinner 
could see, were even then 
very likely, by the inevi- 
table drift of circum- 
stances, running into the 
first skirmishes of a general 
engagement with the 
country, through the direct action of the general strike 
in at least three basic industries. The various moves in the 
great labor political game all showed that the higher 
political strategists all expected it. 

Spinner, watching this keenly in common with his kind 
all over the United States, remained where he was and 
worked on to accelerate the processes of radicalism within 
the district of the coal miners’ organization, which he con- 
trolled so largely. through his newly elected district board 
of radicals. 

From time to time, in private conferences, in reports 
from the union officials, through Sonia from Chicago, he 
had been in touch with the sentiments and reactions of 
young Brown, the head of the newly unionized coal mines, 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Wiping the Slate 


OHN MAYNARD KEYNES, a fellow of King’s Col- 
i lege, Cambridge, the leading British authority on gold, 
during the war a special assistant to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and expert financial adviser to His 
Majesty’s government during the peace conference in 
Paris, has written a remarkable book entitled The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace. He had good oppor- 
tunity for observation in Paris. He was the trusted 
adviser of the Treasury, sat as the deputy of the chancellor 
on the Supreme Economic Council, and when Lord Robert 
Cecil went on the Supreme Economic Council, Keynes 
worked in close codperation with him. The book allows 
one to infer that he labored to educate Mr. Lloyd George, 
but with little success. In the preface Keynes states that 
he resigned from these positions when it became evident 
that hope could no longer be entertained of substantial 
modification in the draft terms of peace. 
In passing it is interesting to note Mr. Keynes’ opinion of 
Mr. Hoover, given in a footnote to his chapter on Remedies: 
Mr. Hoover was the only man who emerged from the 
ordeal of Paris with an enhanced reputation. This complex 
personality, with his habitual air of weary Titan—or, as 
others might put it, of exhausted prize-fighter—his eyes 
steadily fixed on the true and essential facts of the Euro- 
pean situation, imported into the Councils of Paris, when 
he took part in them, precisely that atmosphere of reality, 
knowledge, magnanimity, and disinterestedness which, if 


they had been found in other quarters also, would have 
given us the Good Peace. 


Nowhere is there any attempt to obtain prominence by 
pretending to reveal things confidentially learned; the 
book is the author’s interpretation of facts and events 
available to the world. American readers will turn first 
to the chapter entitled The Conference in order to scan 
the pictures of Clémenceau, Lloyd George and President 
Wilson in diction that suggests the influence of Whistler 
as well as of Thackeray. But the most important portions 
of the book are devoted to economic discussion. Convinced 
that the Treaty of Peace will not work and cannot stand, he 
presents a substitute program for the salvation of Europe. 

Keynes would revise the treaty in the light of hope for 
the future instead of bitterness for the past. He protests 
that the treaty contains clauses out of harmony with the 
spirit and the letter of the Armistice agreement. These 


clauses he would c:.ncel or alter appropriately. He sug- 
gests that reparation. be accepted as complete in the figure 
of $10,000,000,000, of which one-fourth shall be regarded 
as already paid—in ships, cables, territories, and so on. 
This would leave $7,500,000,000 to be paid, in thirty 
installments, beginning 1923, without interest. Keynes’ 
estimates do not differ widely from those of the Germans. 
Erzberger has stated that the indemnity could not be over 
eighty billion and might not be much over forty billion 
marks. Keynes suggests that the coal clauses of the treaty 
be abrogated except for the obligation to repay France for 
the destruction of her mines. Other suggested revisions 
do not concern us here. The recommendations of financial 
propositions are the heart of his program, that presupposes 
a league of nations. 

He advocates: Reform of the currencies, founded on 
indirect repudiation of internal national debts, by levy 
of capital taxes; cancellation of inter-Ally indebtedness— 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, Italy and 
Belgium and Russia to cancel all obligations dating 
within the period of the war; an international loan— 
$2,000,000,000 suggested—to get Europe started on the 
road of industry and production, to be secured from neutrals 
and the United Kingdom in small part, from the United 
States in largest part. 

Two points deserve especial attention: The first is that 
the trouble with Europe is not so much the peace as the 
war. This book, fromits contents, would have been better 
named The Economic Consequences of the War; because 
it is clear that, bad as the treaty is in the view of Keynes, 
that is a minor trouble, and correction will do little ulti- 
mate good. He does not rest his case with advocacy of 
revision of the treaty. This would accomplish little for the 
breakdown of Europe, and he proposes, therefore, far- 
reaching and extraordinary measures of reconctruction. 
One concludes from the contents of the book that an 
anti-German uneconomic peace would mean that the 
Central Powers would collapse first, dragging down the 
rest of Europe; that a pro-German uneconomic peace 
would mean the collapse of France and Italy first, dragging 
down the rest of Europe; and a neutral-minded economic 
peace would mean that all of Europe would collapse 
together. In his view the nature of the peace will merely 
determine who goes down first; in the end all will go down, 
so far as any treaty of peace is concerned. If this view be 
correct, then the clauses of the Treaty of Peace lose most of 
their importance for living Europeans. 

The second point concerns the cancellation of inter-Ally 
indebtedness. We infer that similar cancellation is as- 
sumed for the ex-enemy states. The United States would 
cancel a credit of ten billion and cancel no debit. The 
United Kingdom would cancel a credit of $8,700,000,000 
and a debit of $4,210,000,000, losing in the transaction 
$4,490,000,000. France would cancel a credit of $1,775,- 
000,000 and a debit of $5,290,000,000, a gain of about 
$3,500,000,000. Italy would cancel a debit of $4,000,000,- 
000; and Russia and the other Allies debits of about 
$6,000,000,000. In addition, according to the reparation 
proposition of Keynes, France, Belgium and Italy would 
have all the German indemnity of $7,500,000,000. Keynes 
urges that this is an ‘“‘act of generosity for which Europe 
can fairly ask,” because “‘the financial sacrifices of the 
United States have been, in proportion to her wealth, 
immensely less than those of the European states.” 

We wish to call attention to the relative positions of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Keynes argues, 
tactfully it must be conceded, that the war expenditures 
of the United Kingdom compared to those of the United 
States, on the basis of capacity, were as eight to one! Why 
not the British Empire instead of the United Kingdom? 
The war will be largely paid for by developments of new 
sources of wealth, just as we paid the cost of the Civil 
War and of the panic of ’73 by the development of the 
West. The British Empire possesses in Canada, in Australia 
and in Africa the largest partially developed areas of the 
earth. The British Empire contains for the future more 
undeveloped resources than does the United States. In 
these lie her future, politically and economically. Are 
these not to share in the burden of Europe? Can the 
United Kingdom disassociate herself from the empire 
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when it comes to obligations and associate when. 
to increments? The outcome of the war has 
German competition to British world trade. The| 
of the war has guaranteed to the British Er 
greatest security in history. Are these worth ni; 
the computation? The entry of the United States. 
war has done for France, Belgium and Italy| 
economically; it has advanced the British | 
enormously. 

American public opinion, if we judge it corre) 
not entertain any suggestion of cancellation of \ 
to the United Kingdom. 


The Habit of Work 


UROPE was the battlefield of the world, gro| 

years to powder. Now travelers coming | 
assure us that the greatest and most ominous 
there has been the loss of the habit of work. 

The waste of war, as a great American surgec. 
out about Belgium and Western Europe, is not 7! 
alone by property losses—or even by the physic 
from disease and wounds and death. Back of ¢]| 
greater still, lie the shock and disorder givey| 
nervous systems of whole populations, a great | 
whom never saw a gun. 

Now nervous shock, scientists tell us, tends nat| 
operate against the higher, more complex and | 
cently acquired characteristics of the human | 
system. Habits of action in civilized society are | 
among these, as anyone who has had the bu) 
training a human cub knows without informatio | 
scientist. And it certainly needs no scientist to poi 
any of us personally that of all habits the har 
latest and most difficult to seat in the nervous | 
the habit of consecutive and efficient work. Indi 
of us—looking back no further than the last di) 
well wonder if we personally ever have acquired 
should have. 

At the same time we know—however crude an( | 
tive the work habit may be in all of us—that the (| 
distinction between the savage and the modern | 
man is the latter’s capacity, such as it is, for 0! 
work and production. We also know that, follo: 
horrible nervous strain of war, whole popula 
Europe have slid back to the yawning edge of b 
quite largely through the loss of this habit; and 
ourselves in this country are under a great stre $ 
especial nervous reaction from the conditions of} 
is a world condition. : ae 

Is it then, all things considered, a particularly 
time to preach the millennium of fewer hours | 
individual toil just now when the whole world i 
verge of a nervous breakdown in that direction? 
it be—possibly—that the outcries of the radical! 
proclaiming this millennium so loudly now are ‘ 
more symptom of a general postwar nervous hys': 


Investors. and Speculator: 


N THIS seeming topsy-turvy world those w!| 

most of the rules sometimes appear to be wit’ 
those who stick to the copy-book maxims ean h| 
distinguished from losers. 

This is not the first time that fixed incomes h 
fered and actual commodities along with the comm 
equities which represent them have mounted 1) 
planes of value. The Civil War had its somewha 
aftermath of speculation, People on fixed incomes, 
these -be teachers’ salaries or interest on a 
mortgages, have no way of protecting themselves 
the rising cost of living which always goes with | 
of credit and currency and an actual shortage’ 
They are caught, forced to pay the cost of the war’ 
destruction. iy 

Those who own the goods which are in such de 
affected in a directly opposite manner. - The F 
which they sell and their consequent dividends 
have no limits. For “it takes a long time to del 
world’s inflated currencies and inflate its a a 
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ds.” Such fortunate persons are made profiteers 
» themselves. For the time being the conservative 
=r sees himself in the economic reflecting glass as a 
yeculator, and the speculator of a few years ago finds 
.f at least temporarily enriched. 
;somehow prices never stay up permanently. Rasy 
, does not last. Profiteers drop out of sight, diamonds 
2 less popular, bread lines take the place of the 
‘which but a little while before besieged the luxury 
, and those who are fortunate enough to have first- 
‘ge bonds are less vexed than they were. 
-saying that those who laugh last laugh best has an 
ition here. If commodity prices should turn about 
|, if the credit system of the country proves unequal 
emergency, if there should be even the first pre- 
ons of contraction and depression rather than the 
| gorgeous banquet of expansion and inflation—then 
jadholder could once more lord it over the common 
folder. Many owners of good bonds are bearing a 
is loss to-day, but they are carrying a sure-enough 
‘ee policy against lower prices, deflated inventories 
irst bubbles in general. 
mmodity prices are never again to fall, if they are 
ain at their present level permanently, or, worse, if 
e to keep on rising—then the outlook for bonds is 
ndeed. It might be relieved somewhat by a change 
‘iction in the income tax, which now discriminates 
bonds in favor of stocks. But who believes that 
idity prices will remain at their present level with 
‘gree of permanency? 
’e is one principle which the saver of money needs 
‘der, not new by any means, but newly reénforced. 
thing investment has always been and always will 
it difficult to discover. Human intelligence is un- 
jo the task. The old merchant sent his argosies to 


many ports. Some did not return at all and others came 
back laden with even richer cargoes than he had dared 


hope for. The moral is clear enough. 


The Bankers’ Good Example 


OT the least admirable work performed by the 
N American Bankers’ Association has been the estab- 
lishment of a well-conceived and well-equipped organiza- 
tion for the special training of young men in the lower 
levels of the banking business. The American Institute 
of Banking, as this subsidiary of the parent association is 
called, offers two thorough correspondence courses that are 
open to employees of banking houses all over the country 
on the payment of a modest tuition fee. The first covers 
the elements of banking and the second teaches the under- 
lying principles of commercial law. 

In the larger cities students are organized into chapters 
and are divided into classes for personal teaching. In- 
structors not only lecture to them and hear them recite 
but take the greatest pains to guide them in their studies 
and to lay out special courses to meet individual needs. 
From time to time the chapters are addressed by bankers 
of national reputation, and students have an opportunity 
to come into some personal contact with the great bankers 
whose names they see in the papers every day. No effort 
is spared to mold these runners and junior clerks into com- 
petent wide-awake young bankers, thoroughly grounded 
in the essentials of their business. 

The Institute has proved so useful and has become such 
a powerful factor in instilling the elements of banking into 
thousands of young men all over the continent that it is 
indorsed by bankers everywhere; and there are many bank- 
ing houses that will not engage an inexperienced clerk 
unless he will promise to avail himself of the educational 
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advantages of the local chapter. Law, medicine and the 
higher ranks of engineering are fed by well-established and 
highly specialized institutions; but the semiprofessional 
occupations draw for the most part on high schools, 
grammar schools and business colleges that cannot pre- 
Once 


a boy has gone into such a business he is left pretty 


tend to offer much special vocational training. 


much to himself; and if he makes any rapid or material 
progress he owes it, in the main, to his own unusual initia- 
tive and ambition. If he works in a large city many op- 
portunities may be open to him; but if his lot is east in 
a country town his chances of advancement are corre- 
spondingly fewer. 

Men highly placed in many of our industries of nation- 
wide activity might very well ask themselves if it would 
not pay to follow the bankers’ example and establish a 
national training school, similar to theirs, for the technical 
education and development of the younger men in their 
own calling. Workers who have an assured future, who 
have their eyes fixed upon an alluring and an attainable 
goal, are not the sort who can be led away by the patter of 
the idle, the discontented and the disloyal. 

A hundred industries are crying out for trained men. 
Within a very few years from now they should be able to 
find all they will require if they will lose no time in taking 
the matter systematically in hand and in beginning to 
groom the office boys, clerks and draftsmen of to-day to 
become the young managers of to-morrow, 
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“You See, Nelly, I’ve No Special Knowledge, Except General Office Work and Correspondence. Of Course I Know Some Law 


this: “‘A man is as young as he feels.” 

Philosophers are said to retain the vigor of 
youth beyond the common age, but William Brown 
had no time to study philosophy. He was obliged like 
other ordinary people to do as well as he could with a prov- 
erb. Yet he managed very well, so well that in his heart 
he believed himself the equal of any philosopher. Not 
that he published his wisdom, Like many another who 
draws daily encouragement from some trite old saying he 
was ashamed to acknowledge the sources of his virtue. He 
was even inclined to be contemptuous with his old friend 
Elton, who met all the many misfortunes of his unlucky 
career with no better support than the phrase, “It will all 
be the same in a hundred years.” This in fact was all 
Elton had for religion, as well as wisdom; and it served 
him to all appearances as well as either. But in spite of 
Elton’s courage and patience Brown could not respect him 
because Elton was often heard to repeat his credo, and it 
is difficult to respect a man who makes such jejune re- 
marks as that all will be the same in a hundred years. 

Brown had never been heard in all his life to say that a 
man is as young as he feels. Besides, as Brown had once 
attempted to prove to Elton, his cherished consolation was 
senseless—absurd. Nothing will be the same in a hundred 
years. What will happen in a hundred years depends on 
what happens now—or where is history—where is prog- 
ress—what is religion? 

But Elton was not shaken—any more than a bishop by a 
cannibal. He laughed, went away laughing, and faced his 
bankruptcy—he went bankrupt that very week—with the 
courage of his faith. It annoyed Brown very much to 
think of such a fellow, without logic, without philosophy, 
without religion, successfully beating off despair with 
such a miserable old saw. 

As for Elton, he wondered for a moment at William 
Brown’s sudden attack upon his beliefs, but only for a 
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moment. He gave very little consideration to any 
human vagaries—the vagaries of the stock market were 
quite enough to exhaust his slender powers of wonder— 
and if he’had he would scarcely have guessed at Brown’s 
reasons. For the truth was that William Brown was think- 
ing of his grandchildren, 

William knew very well that it was a sentimental and 
unmanly thing to do to think of one’s grandchildren, but 
as it was only a matter of thinking and no one could catch 
him at that, he did not mind in the least. He was quite 
shameless in the privacy of his own mind or his dressing 
room or in bed or wherever he was safe from observation. 

These grandchildren were extraordinarily good and 
charming little boys and girls, varying in number accord- 
ing to William’s taste and spirits—that is to say, according 
to the day and the weather—who often kept William com- 
pany when he was shaving and watched him with grave 
interest while he arranged his hair to cover the more 
exposed parts of his skull. And William, delighting in 
their company, would think of Nelly Power, and say to his 
glass as if in answer to its reflection, “A man is as young 
as he feels.” It was a serious thought to William at times 
that if Nelly did not agree with him his grandchildren 
would never be born—nor even his children. 

But most people, he was sure, could not fail to agree with 
him. Indeed he felt no more than thirty-five, at most. And 
seen from behind, and wearing his hat, he looked no more 
than thirty-five, especially when he was going to call on 
Nelly. At such times there was a gayety in his air, ajuvenile 
spring in his step, a set about his shoulders—which would 
have almost deceived a recruiting sergeant. No wonder, 
for apart from that little anxiety mentioned above, Brown 
was a very happy man. He was an old friend of the 
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Powers—had been Colonel Power’s executor | 
advised Mrs. Power in her business matters’ | 
so could see almost as much of Nelly as he| 
without causing those suspicions, those shy | 
and meaning glances which annoy all lovers and | 
especially the older ones. He lived in Arcadia withou | 
intrusion of worldly spectators. He enjoyed the p| 
felicity of romance without an audience. He hadso | 
in fact that it is not surprising he feared to lose ii! 
hesitated to propose. 

And meanwhile, as he often reflected, he was alm: 
good as engaged. He called on the Powers at leas!) 
times a week. He took Nelly to a matinée whenev 
liked, and thus they were both enchanted, for 
laughed or trembled at the play, and Brown smil 
sighed at Nelly. They strolled in town together, 1; 
Nelly enjoyed the air of spring and the color of tht! 
fashions, and William the air of Nelly and the col| 
Nelly’s cheek. | 

Again, tea in Kensington Gardens among the trees | 
a pretty girl—a fascinating, grave, mysterious, UnexP | 
pretty girl—is this not idyllic? William was sute tl 
was. So poetical and classical were his feelings th 
could not help expressing them one afternoon in M 
he remarked: ‘How wonderful it is to have @ 
this right in the middle of town! It’s even better! 
country. In the country one can never be quite ours 
one is sitting on. It reminds me of Watteau. lt 
one of those old pictures of shepherds and shepiie 
only I ought to be playing a flute.” % 

Nelly laughed and asked if he was fond of the 

“I’m devoted to it,” replied the Londoner of 
years in a most earnest tone. ‘‘I was born in 
you know, and I hope I shall ——” ia 

He was going to say “die there,” but thoug! pas 
it, and substituted “live there again.” 2 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Would you like to live in the country?’’ William asked 
after a pause. William’s tone was peculiar; in fact he was 
looking for more information than was implied in the ques- 
tion. And the moment the words were out of his mouth he 
regretted them, in case Nelly should give him more infor- 
mation than he asked for. 

But Nelly replied cheerfully that she would like very 
much to live in the country, “though you never get such 
good butter.” 

Now this, to William’s sensitive mind, was very nearly 
proposal and acceptance. For a young lady to say that she 
would like to live in the same place with a young man is 
at least an indication of regard. So it seemed to Brown, 
and he looked so fondly that Nelly began to dimple. Then 
he smiled, enjoying her pleasure, enjoying the afternoon, 
enjoying himself perhaps most of all. 

Nelly laughed and William laughed. William felt no 
older than twenty-five when he sat with Nelly at tea in 
Kensington Gardens. Both having laughed at nothing 
became very thoughtful, as is not unusual in these cir- 
cumstances. 

“Don’t you agree with me,” said Nelly with character- 
istic unexpectedness, ‘‘that when people are—are in—are 
fond of each other, they oughtn’t to think of anything 
else?”? Nelly was often a trifle vague, as well as unex- 
pected. 

“‘ Anything else?’”’ Brown inquired. 

“T mean, don’t you think that their being in—being 
fond of each other is quite enough?” 

“Quite enough, of course.”’ 

William was very positive on this point. He waited then 
with some excitement for further illumination and even 
ventured to prompt Nelly when she did not continue the 
subject. 

“Nothing else matters—I’m sure of that,’ said the 
romantic William, with a solemn and deep intonation. 

But Nelly seldom gave more than a glimpse of her pri- 
vate thoughts. She sighed; murmured, ‘‘ Yes, I suppose 
so’’; brushed a crumb off her lap and remarked that the 
waiter was really too bad, he had not even attempted to 
get them any hot water. 

Here then was substance of thought to occupy William 
for a week, and for quite seven days afterward William 
was concerned with it. What did Nelly mean? Why 
would she like to live in the country, and why did she wish 
to suppose that love was sufficient to itself—without 
regard for other circumstances? The answer did not seem 
very difficult. Another man might have proposed on the 
spot. But William was learned in the ways of women. He 
belonged to three clubs one of them composed exclusively 
of bachelors or men who had been bachelors long enough 
to know a great deal about women. Moreover, of young 
girls especially he had often been told—so often that he 
believed he had discovered it for himself and was some- 
times annoyed to be reminded of it—that they were apt to 
say yes when they mean no; and, more often and more dis- 
astrously, no when they mean yes. Thus the question 
always remained at the bottom of William’s deepest and 
most exhaustive inquiry: Did Nelly know her own mind? 
The mathematical and financial act of adding two and 
two, by which William had made a fortune, was not, as 
he sadly reflected, of much value to a man in love. 


‘I’m sorry I can’t be in—but you'll find Nelly at home,” 
said Mrs. Power, meeting William in Queen’s Gate. Mrs. 
Power touched his hand with a cordial smile and imme- 
diately rustled away upon one of her innumer- 
able calls—she had forgotten him in four paces. 

“Going to call on the Powers? Remember 
me to Nelly,’’ said Elton, who was coming out 
of the house where he inhabited the rooms 
of a traveling 
cousin, a few 
yards farther 
on,with anew 
hat to bal- 
ance his old 
boots—hats 
are cheaper 
than boots— 
and a flower 
in his button- 
hole to brighten an aged 
coat. Hesmiled roguishly 
as if he could say more if 
he chose, nodded and 
rolled away with his heavy 
listless tread. 

William was startled 
that Elton should know so 
much about his affairs— 

Elton’s expression had 
been very significant—but 
his mood was not to be affected even by imperti- 
nence when he was within sight of Nelly’s door. 

He walked on with his usual spirited Step, 
not in a hurry to arrive, because that would be 


to shorten anticipation; neither dawdling by the way, be- 
cause to dawdle upon such an errand is impossible for 
youth—youth in springtime. William was not of a demon- 
strative nature, but he permitted himself to wear his hat 
slightly over one ear and gave an occasional flourish to 
his stick—with a kind of hop at the same moment, which 
said as plainly as words, if more discreetly: “How glorious 
it is to live—to love—to be young!” 

“T feel like a two-year-old,’ was William’s own joyful 
reflection as he skipped up the stairs toward Nelly’s flat. 

The parlormaid received him with a smile and did not 
trouble to announce so frequent a guest. William glanced 
at the hall mirror to be sure that his hair was in order— 
that it covered the bald patch—touched his necktie and 
walked into the drawing-room through the open door. 

Nelly was standing with her back to him, looking at a 
photograph. She did not hear William’s approach over 
the thick carpet till he was almost at her shoulder—till he 
was able to see that the photograph was one of himself. 
Nelly started, put down the frame upon the silver table 
among a dozen others of the Powers’ friends and relations, 
and turned to shake hands. She was blushing. 

William gave her a nervous clasp. It was an act of 
excitement— William had not before made such crude 
advances—yet there was no doubt that Nelly returned the 
pressure. 

There was a moment’s embarrassment. But William, 
though at least a youth, was in experience a man of the 
world. Indeed he prided himself somewhat upon this 
valuable and unusual combination of youth and savoir- 
faire. He recovered himself at once, smiled and remarked 
that Nelly had done her hair in a new fashion. 


“Do you like it?’’ Nelly raised her hand and gave her- 


self an anxious pat on the head. 

“Very much. It suits you. It makes you look 

Brown stopped with the artful intention of making a 
point. 

“What does it make me look?” Nelly rang the bell 
for tea. 

“Even wiser than before,’ said Brown gravely. 

Nelly took him very seriously. She sat down in a sedate 
manner. 

“Oh, but I’m not.’’ She shook her head. “In fact, I 
can’t even make up my own mind. I don’t think I should 
ever make it up at all if it wasn’t for you. 

“é Me? 9 

““You know I always ask your advice about everything.” 

“Do you? The only time I can remember was the other 
day in the gardens, when you asked me ——”’ 

“But that was very important,” interrupted Nelly with 
a look of great earnestness. 

William had an 
inexplicable desire 
to burst out laugh- 
ing, to dance, to 
seize Nelly and kiss 
her, to behave in 
fact like the young < 
and excitable boy he 
was—or felt—but 
he controlled him- 
self and was pleased 
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She Did Not Hear William's Approach Till He Was Aimost at Her Shoulder—Till He Was Able to See — 
That the Photograph Was One of Himself 
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March || 


to know that he betrayed not the smallest sign | 
indecorous impulses. ] 

William had reason to be pleased with himgy 
coolness in the great scene of the photograph; | 
manner of gliding, as it were, without the smalles| 
over an awkward moment; his present self-pogse 
spite of a rapid pulse and tremendous exultation ( 
his light and bantering tone in a conversation whic! 
become at any minute the crucial one of his lif, 
were very flattering to his self-respect. There is n| 
that for these minutes William had a great deal | 
respect. It was natural. He could not help being ‘ 
his own excellent qualities. And perhaps as he | 
watched the serious and important little lady | 
of him—Nelly was pondering deeply upon somej| 
other, with an expression of abstraction not unj| 
her, and certainly not at all unbecoming—he tho): 
a moment, for one short unguarded moment: 
worthy of me.” 

William expelled the fancy with indignation as | 
he was aware of its presence, yet one cannot help {| 
that it was not a dishonorable one. It was dec! 
proof of his affection; of a reasonable and mature a)| 

“Don’t you think,” asked Nelly, issuing sudden 
her reverie, “‘it is very wrong to send white me)! 
mates which were intended for black people?” 

William was accustomed to Nelly’s unexpected | 
sation. 

“‘T didn’t know you were a Whig, Nelly. By) 
inclined to agree with you. Whom were you thinki 

“‘T don’t know.” Nelly frowned and hesitated| 
just what I ——” 

But at this moment tea came in, and with tea ;| 
man—another young man. Yet as William percs| 
a glance, not without satisfaction, he certainly || 
advantage of youth. The other young man migh| 
bly have been more recently born, but in all essen | 
was much older than William. William was sorry | 
premature decay. He was dried, yellowish, and | 
frail appearance, the shaky uncertain moyemen 
man of sixty. 

Nelly introduced them. 

“Mr. Brown—Mr. Anderson.” 

William shook hands with extraordinary good n| 
a touch even of compassion. 

“Mr. Anderson is just back from the Gold | 
Nelly explained. 

“On leave?” 

“*Sick leave—had a touch of yellow fever.” Mr. | 
son dropped on the sofa with an air of collapse. 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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HESE days. we’re all looking for good values. 
The smoker is no exception to the rule. He de- 
mands good value in every cigar he buys. There’s 
just as much economy in the selection of a cigar as 
there is in food or clothes or any other commodity. 
The White Owl gives you more than good value. 
You get a good, fragrant, even smoke with each 
White Owl. In size and appearance—long, with ta- 
pering ends—it compares favorably with the more 
expensive Cigars. 

But White Owl’s greatest value to you is in its cur- 
ing. A vast stock of high-grade tobacco is constantly 
being cured by experts for White Owl cigars. White 
Owl is hand-made. In addition, White Owl is backed 
by the General Cigar Co., Inc., with its tremendous 
resources and long experience. This fact alone is a 
guarantee of good value. 
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Saving Millions on Fuel 
Pee by piece I am building up a 
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ease that will show conclusively the rf 

futility of all hopes based on the idea that here in the 
United States there will come a speedy return to the 
happy days of low prices which prevailed before the war. 
From time to time certain observers call attention to small 
happenings which they hold forth as indications that the 
tide of rising costs has reached its crest and that soon 
there will be an ebb flow to lower levels. It is a fact, 
however, that primary expenses in most lines still show a 
decided tendency to upward adjustment. 

There has been no general acceptance of the funda- 
mental truth that deliverance from an unpleasant eco- 
nomic situation lies solely in a national policy of increased 
individual production. A small part of our working pop- 
ulation is laboring from ten to fifteen hours each day in a 
vain effort to make up for the lost time of several million 
other employees who are endeavoring to maintain their 
lives on a higher plane but with a reduced working sched- 
ule. Industrial liberation will become a fact when the 
exercise of diligence again becomes a universal habit rather 
than a quality possessed by a small minority who are 
charged with clinging to ideas that are old-fashioned. 

The cost of transportation in this country affects every 
person directly or indirectly. Let me devote a few minutes 
to a discussion 
of but a single 
phase of rail- 
road expenses. 
In 1912 the fuel 
bill of the 
American rail- 
roads was 
$224,516,000; 
in, 1918 fuel 
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last year was approximately 138,666,000 tons, or about 
twenty-seven per cent of all the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States that year. This tonnage of 
fuel would fill 2,773,820 standard coal cars, which if 
coupled in a single train would have a length of 26,260 
miles. If moving at a constant speed of twenty miles an 
hour this train would require fifty-five days to pass a given 
point. Such a volume of coal would be sufficient to pave a 
roadway from New York City to San Francisco one foot in 
thickness and one-half mile wide. 

In July, 1919, the latest figures available, the cost of 
railroad coal at the furnace door of the locomotive was 
four dollars a ton, or two and a half times the cost of fuel 
ten years ago. : If there should be no early stabilization of 
the coal industry and if, on the other hand, the costs of 
mining are increased through higher wages and heavier 
charges for. supplies, it is likely that the fuel bill of the 
railroads of this country will quickly reach the one-billion- 
dollar mark. This means that the railroad managements 
must necessarily save every pound of coal that can possibly 
be conserved. That magnificent results can be obtained 
along this line was proved during the urgent days when 
the nation was at war. The matter of saving coal is not a 
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complex problem, but is an accom} 
ment that depends largely on the n | 
attitude of the railroad employees. D | 
the year 1917 the fuel consumption || 
United States railroads, when compared with the 191 | 
formance, showed an increase approximating fiye pel | 
By the middle of the year 1918 this increase in cont! 
tion had grown to a point approximating eight pel 
over the 1916 performance. About this time the Ra! 
Administration established a Fuel Conservation $e | 
which was authorized to make a careful study of the | 
fuel situation so far as it was related to the country’s’ } 
portation systems. Eugene McAuliffe, a coal exp 
wide experience, was placed in command and the bu} 
of saving railroad fuel commenced in dead earnest. | 
result of the efforts of this new conservation section | 
savings in fuel costs were effected and I estimate th | 
total saving in 1919, when compared with the pr 
year, will amount to no less than $40,000,000. Th! 
saving on the railroads last year would make a train | 
than 2000 miles long. The value of this fuel thai 
saved would buy 700 modern locomotives or 15,000m 
freight cars. Measured in area of coal land exhauste | 
fuel that was conserved represents an area of moré! 
2000 acres in extent. If reduced to another basis} 
evident that the railroad employees who took part 1) 
conservation effort saved one and a half billion shoy 
of fuel ©) 
the year, | 
intheagg | 
represel 
large sav: | 
muscular | 
as well a! 
lars. 
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000,000, which 
shows an in- 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
} weight of the train, the length of the stop and the 
conditions. As a consequence dispatchers, signal- 
eand telegraph operators were encouraged to reduce 
owns and especially eliminate all the stops possible. 
» also discovered that brake-line air leaks are heavy 
sners of fuel. 
» test on a train of fifty freight cars demonstrated 
-ach a loss may amount to as much as 2540 pounds 
m-hour period. 
jer recommendations covered the proper heating of 
s.ger cars, the consumption of coal in station build- 
.ad the losses of fuel incident to the wasteful use of 
«at shops and roundhouses where the water is sup- 
ey steam-pumps. 
ze losses were found to result from using a poor grade 
71, making it impossible to keep the locomotives from 
sigon badrails. It was also discovered that over-sized 
gs encouraged the extravagant use of coal, which 
id from the fireman unconsciously throwing in an 
sive amount of fuel. 
1; whole railroad-fuel problem is a matter of more 
Hiching importance than the mere dollars involved. 
‘lution must commence at the very beginning, which 
} careful purchase of fuel. As an evidence of the 
(tance of requiring the removal of all noncombustible 
jr from railroad coal, I may mention that each one 
iat of excess ash in coal represents a direct fuel loss of 
‘hd a half per cent when it enters the fire box. 
coal is also the chief cause of other losses, which 
e delays to trains, reductions in train tonnage, pay- 
of overtime and the frequent necessity for fire-box 
3. It is also true that large savings will result from 
careful attention to the percentage of water con- 
4. in the fuel oil that is purchased for locomotive use. 
etent inspectors are the answer to this problem of 
1] buying. 
4 each one per cent of fuel saved the railroads of the 
ii States effect a direct gain of six million dollars, 
[the indirect saving amounts to a sum that is equally 
sat. Of all the coal that is used in the fire box of a 
yotive only six per cent of the total value of the fuel 
i lied to the work of moving the freight or passenger 
; A pound of coal measures two and three-quarters 
1; on each side. 
fyurned in a modern superheating steam locomotive 
( conditions of constant speed it will be sufficient to 
op one horse power for from twenty to twenty-five 
jes. If burned in a freight locomotive at ordinary 
ct-train speed the pound of coal will carry one ton 
4, miles. Assuming an ordinary passenger locomotive 
lag a ton of coal to each twenty miles, the engine 
1! consume a pound of fuel for every fifty-two feet 
rvels. 
Vong the great fuel-saving devices applied to the 
(ican locomotive in recent years is the brick arch, 
(. if properly operated and maintained will save 
jximately fifteen per cent of locomotive fuel. It has 
yieen found that the locomotive superheater will save 
twenty to twenty-five per cent of the engine’s fuel. 
ie end of last year the Railroad Administration con- 
'd lines operating 63,666 locomotives, of which 36,000, 
jy-six per cent, were equipped with brick arches and 
(0, or forty-six per cent, were supplied with locomotive 


superheaters. One of our railroads has ninety-six per cent 
of its locomotives equipped with arches and another sys- 
tem has eighty-two per cent of its engines equipped with 
superheaters. On the other hand, one of the largest Western 
roads has just made its initial application of the brick 
arch, which indicates plainly that modern practice, so far 
as the business of transportation in the United States is 
concerned, is not universal. 

Not all the coal that is wasted by the railroads is lost 
in the firing of locomotives. Twelve per cent of all the 
railroad fuel is consumed in stationary plants. This means 
that large quantities of coal can be saved through the 
installation of many improvements in and about our rail- 
road properties. One investigator has pointed out that in 
a long steam line each square foot of exposed surface 
piping carrying steam at 100 pounds gauge pressure results 
in a loss of 700 pounds of coal annually, estimating the 
temperature of the outside air at seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit. The losses sustained in zero weather in such a case 
exceed those stated above several times. 

As an indication of just how important the fuel bill is in 
the operation of our railroads it is interesting to itemize the 
cost of moving 1000 gross tons of freight and freight cars 
one mile. This division of the expense is as follows: Loco- 
motive repairs, 32.7 cents; locomotive fuel, 31.3 cents; 
other locomotive supplies, 2.6 cents; wages of enginemen 
and trainmen, 34.1 cents; train supplies and expenses, 
five cents. In the matter of the distribution of each dollar 
earned by American railroads, however, the division is 
quite different. During the year 1918 labor received 
54.06 per cent of each dollar earned by the railroads. The 
fuel expenditures amounted to about eleven per cent of 
the railroads’ income. 

Since every pound of coal wasted in the operation of our 
railroads is an important factor in the cost of all essential 
staples, it is gratifying to know that a number of progres- 
sive railroad officials are attacking the problem in a most 
compelling manner. In one roundhouse a local superin- 
tendent has emphasized the losses sustained by waste at 
the safety valve in a convincing fashion. This official 
constructed a box with glass sides and after placing 
seventy-five pounds of soft coal in the receptacle attached 
a legend which read as follows: 


This box of seventy-five pounds of coal is lost every 
time a modern locomotive pops off for five minutes. 


On several railroads the operating officials have put 
vitality into the conservation movement by encouraging 
competitions between certain divisions. On a Western 
road a thirty-day contest between the men of two divi- 
sions resulted in a fuel saving of from 6.28 to 8.52 per cent 
in freight operations and from 16 to 22 per cent in pas- 
senger service. 

A live superintendent of motive power recently pre- 
pared a catchy bulletin which read: 


The job of firing a locomotive is one of toil; obviously 
the more you save the less you toil. It is worth ninety-five 
cents a minute when a locomotive is in actual service; let’s 
make it operate at its full economic value. Over six mil- 
lion tons of coal are lost each year in this country through 
leakage of air in brake lines and connections under freight 
cars. If one shovelful of coal is saved per ton used this 
saving is equivalent to three-quarters of one per cent of all 
the coal handled. 
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The ultimate in fuel economy on our railroads. is a long 
way off. In the meantime the territory all round us is 
filled with opportunities for distinguished service. One 
excess begets another. The reverse of this is also true. 
A further coal saving of a million dollars a week would 
not be a bad example of efficient management for the rail- 
roads.to hold up to the gaze of other industries as an in- 
centive to imitation. 

A dollar gained through wise saving is economically a 
better value than a dollar gained by boosting the selling 
price of a product. The possibilities of scientific achieve- 
ment are by no means exhausted. 


Salesmanship in a New Field 


EOPLE throughout the United States are possessed of 

many divergent ideas as to just what is ethical in the 
conduct of different kinds of business. It is likewise true 
that a large percentage of the beliefs that are held are 
inherited rather than created from the sum total of to-day’s 
experience. We have not passed from the age when a son 
votes with the same political party that was supported by 
his father and when a daughter holds to the same religious 
denomination that was the faith of her mother. Just as the 
medical fraternity frowns on the physician who seeks to 
build a practice through advertising, so have the public- 
utility companies viewed the matter of merchandising 
their products, whether the thing they have to sell is street- 
car transportation or electric current for household use. A 
new generation of managers appears to be accepting the 
idea that it is not only proper but beneficial to popularize 
the service they have to offer. 

In addition there is the further thought that too little 
attention has been given by such corporations to the cul- 
tivation of good will. 

During the days of war the large central-station com- 
panies furnishing electric current to our big cities were 
compelled to defer the further extension of their lines and 
as a consequence were obliged to find some new way to 
enlarge the capacity of their business. One of the biggest 
electrical companies in the country doing business in Chi- 
cago decided to increase its business by increasing the sale 
of electrical appliances, which apparatus would not only 
afford the company some profit in the merchandising trans- 
action but would add to the total of current consumed. In 
this particular case the new plan afforded the company an 
additional rated capacity of 20,000 kilowatts without 
incurring any additional capital expenditure for new 
equipment. 

The company referred to decided that corporation dig- 
nity was more ornamental than profitable. The manage- 
ment started with the primary idea that the basic princi- 
ples of retail salesmanship could be applied successfully 
in the field to which they were supposed to cater. Company 
employees were instructed that real service consists in giv- 
ing the customer what he wants, not what the company 
wants to give him. 

A system of merchandising was inaugurated, based on a 
careful study:of the psychology of the general run of cus- 
tomers. Experience had taught that the average person 
who is not technical is not at all interested in the fine point 
involved in the fact that a coffee percolator derives its 
energy from a lighting circuit, while a flashlight derives its 
energy froma dry cell. Both of these articles are associated 
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with things electrical and a customer is annoyed if he enters 
a shop which advertises everything electrical and then fails 
to find a flashlight among the articles that are sold. It was 
this kind of practical psychology that caused the Chicago 
people to add many articles of a nonelectrical nature to 
the stock of merchandise sold in their electrical shops. 

After careful planning the concern adopted a. selling 
policy based on three methods of stimulating merchandise 
sales: 

First was a premium plan; second, coupons; third, 
a system of deferred payments. As one manager stated: 
“Tt is only a few years since the idea of offering premiums 
with electric merchandise would have been regarded by 
large central-station companies as nothing short of a crim- 
inal offense. We know that the premium idea is almost as 
old as the human race, but it appeals to a universal weak- 
ness—the desire to get something for nothing. The plan 
has enabled us to sell thousands of washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners that we could not have sold otherwise. 
Our customers like the scheme and that’s the only practical 
answer worth while.” 

The coupons are given to customers at the rate of one 
coupon for each five cents of merchandise purchased and 
are redeemable in the electrical stores for all kinds of mer- 
chandise at the rate of 1000 coupons for each dollar of retail 
price. In six months the company put out 73,753,750 cou- 
pons in the city of Chicago. 

In talking with Henry E. French, who was largely respon- 
sible for the establishment of this electrical-merchandising 
plan in Chicago, I 
gathered the follow- 
ing ‘ideas: Many 
concerns are able to 
cultivate the good 
will of large cus- 
tomers by giving 
them a discount for 
cash payment; 
however, the five- 
and-ten-cent cus- 
tomer is just as valu- 
able an asset and 
with him the small 
cash discount is not 
practicable. A cou- 
pon for a fractional 
amount, however, 
does secure the 
same results and 
gives the little fel- 
low a similar sense 
of satisfaction in his 
dealings with the 
merchant. 

I find that one of 
the chief benefits of 
this energetic sell- 
ing campaign in 
Chicago has been to 
create a material 
rise in the day load 
of the central sta- 4 
tion through the # 
wider distribution % 
of current consum- 
ing devices, which 
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comforts are shoved to the fore in February and March. 
There is a special exploitation of certain electrical appli- 
ances that are suitable for gifts during the June wedding 
season and the Christmas holidays. 

It is not likely that everyone will agree that the big 
central-station companies are following a proper course 
when they enter actively into the sale of electrical appli- 
ances. However, it is difficult. to deny that the greater the 
use of electricity in any community the cheaper will be the 
price of current. The use of electricity also increases com- 
fort and reduces labor. So let us look rather at the benefits 
derived and wish that all public utilities would try to 
solve their problems by increasing their gross sales rather 
than by seeking a way out through a boost in prices. 


The Nation’s Sweet Tooth 


és IS a doubtful question as to just what effect national 
prohibition will exercise on the industries of the United 
States. One authority, who appears to have made ‘a 
careful survey of the situation, classifies the beneficiaries of 
prohibition as follows: Savings banks, soft drinks, motion- 
picture shows and other places of amusement; candy, 
tobacco and miscellaneous merchants. In this list one of 
the most interesting things is candy, because it is a product 
that is manufactured largely from a staple that is just now 
very much in the public eye. 

During the war the United States with one-eighteenth of 
the world’s population consumed about one-fourth of the 
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otherwise could not % 
have been brought 
about except through carrying on a strenuous missionary 
and educational movement. It is also a definite fact 
that the good will of the company has been greatly 
increased by the publicity obtained through this mer- 
chandising scheme. 

Concerning the third plan, that of deferred payments, 
the results show conclusively that this service is also 
appreciated. In 1915 the sales in the electrical shops were 
made on the following terms: thirty-five per cent were 
deferred payment; forty per cent were charge purchases; 
and twenty-five per cent were for cash. In 1919 it is esti- 
mated that the sales were forty-seven per cent deferred 
payment; nineteen per cent charge; and thirty-four per 
cent cash. In this connection it is interesting to know that 
in the city of Chicago in 1918 seventy-five per cent of all 
the pianos sold were on the deferred payment plan, while 
in talking machines ninety per cent were sold in this same 
way. 

In getting business the Chicago people equipped a num- 
ber of electric trucks for use in disposing of such bulky 
articles as washing machines and other heavy apparatus. 
The company engineers invented an ingenious carrying 
harness by which two men are able to take a sample 
machine from the truck into the prospective customer’s 
home for an actual demonstration. This vigorous scheme 
of selling has resulted in bringing about record gales of 
washing machines and suction sweepers. The company has 
also taken into account the fact that seasonal sales offer 
an opportunity to increase the gross business. Electric 
fans are pushed during the warm months, while sick-room 
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unsatisfactory due to its strong malt taste. The ; 
facturers of maltose, however, continued the work ' 
fecting their process and in recent months haye 
turning out a sugar sirup that is averaging from | 
eighty per cent sweet and is proving to be a most des| 
substitute for sugar in confectionery manufacture, | 
The prohibition law has made available both th| 
material and the machinery needed for the product | 
maltose. This sirup is made from the same cereals ay| 
and up to a certain point the process for manufact, 
maltose is the same as the method employed in Mm} 
beer. Evaporating pans are about the only importan| 
equipment the breweries require in changing over to 
ose production. Those breweries that have gone oy. 
the manufacture of sirup have been unable to supply 
a large part of the present urgent demand for their pro| 
In general appearance maltose looks like maple | 
and has a flavor somewhat resembling honey. It «| 
used on the table and is splendidly adapted for cookin | 
baking. One variety of this malt-sugar product mad 
special process is white in color and is coming into) 
use in candy making and ice cream manufacture, | 
only do these malt sirups for certain uses possess a 
vantage over sugar, in that they do not so readily en) 
lize, but they conform closely to our pure-food | 
because of the fact that unlike certain other sirups the) 
made without chemicals. | 
As a part explanation of the present -high prig 
candies it is pertinent to remark that the confectic 
industry ho 
sugar in 1910) 
fourand ahalf | 
a pound. Al! 
same time a p: 
of glucose cos'| 
candy people | 
and a half ¢| 
Last year the | 
fectionery m_ 
facturers paid | 
nine and a ha. 
ten cents for s. 
and fromsixto | 
cents for glu} 
The outlook 
1920 is thai s| 
on an ayerage | 
cost the candy | 
ducers not less | 
fourteen cents | 
is for this re: 
that the new | 
sirups from | 
former brews 
are in such w/ 
demand, for the | 
product is now | 
ing at a much] | 
price than suga | 
As in many ( 
industries, | 
capacity of | 
candy factorie | 
the country isi 
cess of the Nat 
demand for | 


Cutting the Fillers for Chocolate Candies 


world’s output of sugar. In other words, America uses 
about eighty pounds per person, while the per capita con- 
sumption of the rest of the world is something like thirteen 
pounds annually. 

Since it is a fact that there is a world shortage in sugar 
and that this shortage will likely continue, it is interesting 
to note to just what extent the manufacture of candy has 
helped along the deficit. The truth of the matter is that 
though sugar is the chief basic raw material used to make 
candy, many other ingredients, such as chocolate, mo- 
lasses, nuts, fruits, corn sirup and starch, are also used in 
large quantities. Some kinds of candy average only fifty 
per cent sugar and many kinds contain even a less amount 
than this. Information collected and given out during the 
last months of the war divided up our sugar consumption 
as follows: 

Seventy per cent was consumed in the households; 
twenty-two per cent was used in manufacturing canned 
fruits and vegetables, bakery products, condensed milk, 
ice cream and soft drinks; eight per cent went into the 
manufacture of candy. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting phase of candy mak- 
ing just now is concerned with the use of substitutes for 
sugar. Corn sirup has been extensively used in confec- 
tionery. But this product, containing only about forty per 
cent sucrose, appears to have a rival in a new product 
known as maltose, or malt sirup, made from corn, barley, 
potatoes or any plant containing a large percentage of 
starch. This new malt sirup was first produced three or 
four years ago, but the candy makers found the product 


sweets. Howt| 

the present red 

output of confections due to the sugar shortage and ¢} 
causes has created a very real candy deficit. In 1914) 
output of candy in the United States was in the n¢| 
borhood of a billion pounds and the best estimates 1} 
obtain to-day indicate that the present rate of an| 
production is not far in excess of that quantity. || 
makes it appear that a recent estimate, which was W!| 
circulated, stating that the Nation’s yearly candy )) 
nearly one and a quarter billion dollars is exaggerate(| 
The manufacturing end of the confectionery busl; 
employs about 80,000 people, of whom more than §} 
per cent are women and girls. The average wage 11! 
candy-producing establishments is low compared | 
most other industries. The Department of Labor tell} 
that in one large Eastern city last year the median rate } 
not quite $450 a year. : 
The candy industry, though more of a domestic 2! 
than heretofore, is not a business wherein we can boat) 
American independence. In the case of sugar we prov 
in this country only one-fourth of what we const: 
Upward of another fourth in recent years has come fi 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, while | 
remaining one-half of our supply has been imported pt!) 
pally from Cuba. Practically all of the cane sugar )) 
duced in the United States is grown in Louisiana. +} 
variety last year totaled less than one-sixth of the quan! 
of beet sugar produced in this country. | 
But the manufacture of candy, as before stated, calls! 
other ingredients than sugar. The American candy mal 

(Concluded on Page 163) 
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Selected | 


To the President’s desk go the selected few from 
among the visitors in the morning mail. ‘The letters 
that speak well of the sender—and for him ; indt- 
vidual letters —which mark our complete removal 
from the clay tablet days when “letters” were 
nothing more than messages. 


The business man of today can choose a letterhead 
paper which will convey his personality—his 
organization’s.. It creates that first impresston which, 
in turn, leaves a lasting consciousness of his impor- 


Systems Bond is the paper with the crisp “feel” 


Enduring rag fibres and thorough seasoning in dry- 
ing lofts make it resistant to wear and tear. And 
yet it is a bond of moderate price. 


Make Systems Bond your standard paper for cor- 
respondence or office forms. Its quality never 
varies. Your printer will tell you -about it, and 
will give it his endorsement, 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a compre- 
hensive group of papers—a grade for every Bond 
and Ledger need—all produced under the same 


well known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and 


tance. It has “its say” before the letter is read. rong advantageous conditions—and_ including the 


and crackle and the texture that spells quality. 


Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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In‘order that we may judge our- 
selves as others see us, we should 
compare our sugar consumption 
with that of the nations of Eu- 
rope. The following table pre- 
sents the figures for the prewar 
consumption and that of 1917-18 
and 1918-19, in pounds per person. 


PREWAR 1917—18.1918-19 


COUNTRY 
United Kingdom . 74 52 55 
Prancesy, A's. fae ys19o 38 40 


APE VG, Mistery sdeout-p, Le 19 17 
Seandinavia, Hol- 

land, Switzerland 60 50 50 
Germany. . 40 40 40 
United States. . . 81 73 85 


Following our entrance into the 
war the remnant of the sugar sup- 
ply of that year—the crop of 
1916—was administered with the 
view of conservation of the inter- 
ests of the household consumer. 
It soon became clear to the United 
States Food Administrator that 
control of the sugar supply justi- 
fied and demanded a special or- 
ganization. In October, 1917, an 
International Sugar Committee 
was organized, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, and by uniform 
agreements made with the sugar 
refiners all purchases of imported 
raw sugar were assigned toit. The 
small remnant of our beet and 
cane crop was handled through 
the Food Administration directly. 
In December, 1917, an under- 
standing was reached between the Inter- 
national Sugar Committee, the Royal Com- 
mission on Sugar Supply of the United 
Kingdom, a commission representing Cu- 
ban growers, and the prominent refiners 
of the United States, in accordance with 
which the entire raw sugar of Cuba of the 
campaign 1917-18 was sold to the Inter- 
national Committee and allocated to the 
‘United States and to the Royal Commis- 
sion for division between the United King- 
dom, France and Italy. The price of Cuban 
raw sugar was established; duty, insurance 
and freight were fixed items; the margin of 
the refiner was regulated and the wholesale 
price set. Similar agreements were reached 
concerning our cane and beet sugar and 
the sugar of Porto Rico and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. A margin was 
also established for wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers. Thus a fair and even price 
was established for sugar throughout the 
United States. This scheme worked out 
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WHY IS SUGAR SCARCE AND HIGH? : ) 


AN 


(Continued from Page 11) 
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, Field of Sugar Beets 


advantageously for all concerned, and the 
interests of manufacturer and ‘householder 
alike were equitably considered. 


Production Costs Examined 


When it came to handling the crop of the 
1918-19 campaign a different plan was de- 
termined upon, because the cost of raising 
sugar had increased more in the United 
States than in Cuba, and with falling pro- 
duction in Europe it was felt imperative to 
stimulate domestic production by increase 
in price. The question of cost of produc- 
tion of sugar was investigated by the Food 
Administration and the Tariff Commission. 
As a result, ten dollars a ton was fixed as a 
fair price for beets, and the refineries con- 
tracted for the crop on that basis. The cane 
producers of the Gulf entered into an agree- 
ment with the Food Administration, fixing 
the wholesale price of refined sugar at nine 
cents, and the same price was set for beet 


sugar. It was necessary to purchase the 
Cuban crop outright and to negotiate with 
the producers of insular sugar: To this end 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
was incorporated in July, 1918, with a cap- 
ital stock'of $5,000,000 subscribed for. in 
the name of the United States by the Presi- 
dent and paid for, out of his appropriation. 
The members of the board were Herbert 
Hoover, Edgar Rickard, E. E. Shattuck, 
F. W. Taussig, Theodore Whitmarsh, 
Clarence Woolley and George Zabriskie, 
chairman, with later W. A. Glasgow replac- 
ing Herbert “Hoover. The President was 
the sole stockholder of the company. -The 
Equalization Board purchased the Cuban 
crop at 5.5 cents a pound and the Food-Ad- 
ministration fixed the basic wholesale: price 
for granulated sugar at seaboard refining 
points at nine cents a pound. Since the‘en- 
tire Cuban crop passed into the possession of 
the United States the requirements of our 
Allies devolved upon us, and one-third of the 


A Sugar:Cane Crop in Louisiana 
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crop was sold to the Royal ¢| 
mission for account of the Un, 
Kingdom, France and Italy, | 

It will be advantageous to | 
the several functions conne\ 
with sugar, exercised direct}: 
indirectly, by the Food Adm 
tration: | 


To buy and handle foreign | 
sugar. 

To ship, insure and pay (| 
upon foreign raw sugar. 

To fix cost and margin of p) 
of refining. 

To allocate imported suga_ 
refineries. 

To make zonal allocatioy| 
water-borne and domestic su; 
in order to conserve trans | 
and insure equity in consump | 
in different parts of the cour 

To control wholesaler and | 
ber of sugar and fix margi)| 
profit. 

To allocate sugar between 1 
ufacturers and retailers for ha| 
hold consumption, 

To allot sugar between the | 
ferent manufacturing uses. 

To control the retailer, fix 1} 
gin of profit and determine | 
ditions of sale. 

To control the exportatio 
sugar. 


The Sugar Equalization Bi 
completed its function when | 
ported sugar was delivered ta} 
refiners. The other functions) | 
exercised by the Food Administratio) 
Washington, through agreements und 
system of certificates. Exportation | 
controlled by the War Trade Board, 


The Plan of the Board 


The plan of work of the Sugar Eq 
zation Board was to operate from tht’ 
side with the normal implements of | 
sugar industry, rather than from the | 
side through arbitrary methods of war | 
trol, in conformity with the general pi| 
of. the Food Administration. Agreem| 
were reached with the producers of P| 
Rico and the Hawaiian and Philip! 
Islands by which their sugar reached | 
seaports at such prices as enabled t| 
to, conform to the fixed wholesale }| 
of viine cents. All agreements within| 
United States were of a voluntary char: | 
and represented the patriotic codpera) 

(Continued on Page 42) 


HE everlasting faith- 

fulness of the Hup- 
mobile makes a strong 
Bpeal to the average 
American family. 


Phey admire steadfast- 
Aess iN a motor car only 
1 little less than they do 
m a friend. 


The Hupmobile séays right 
na way that makesaman |) 
say:— Well, there’s one | 
nvestment ees made, | 
hat’s paid out.” 


garage and farm building door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man 
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HINGES opened the way 
to PROGRESS 


HE exact date when hinges were first used is not known. 
Hinges outdate History ! 


Evolved in ancient times to make doors possible, they 
have come down through the ages— serving man in every 
generation. Since the time of that first hinge conditions 
have greatly changed. New countries have been discovered 
and developed. There have been many inventions. The 
world has grown! 

And hinges played their part in opening the way to progress. 

Fifty years ago, hinges and butts assumed a new identity. 
Stamped with the name McKinney they set a new standard 
for the hinge industry. For half a century McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have effectively and noiselessly served. They do 
their day’s work without sagging or squeaking. 

Whether it be a massive portal or small box lid, there is a 


McKinney Hinge or Butt of proper beauty and design to fit. 
They fill every hinge need. 


In your plans for building or repairs consider the little 
hinge item seriously. A careful selection at first will later be 
rewarded by years of unfailing usefulness. 


See that the name McKinney is stamped on the hinges 
or butts you buy. 


The name Mckinney is important! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Pittsburgh 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of Mc Kinney 
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tributive agencies with the Food Adminis- 
tration. i 

The Cuban crop received a different price 
treatment from that accorded other ocean- 
borne and home-grown sugar. The crop 
was purchased for 5.5 cents, the duty was 
one cent, the freight and insurance 40 
cent; the refiner’s margin was 1.54 cents, 
and the sugar was sold at the basic price of 
nine cents, with two per cent off for cash, 
representing °8.82 cents. Between this fig- 
ure and the sum of the several items is a 
difference of .38 cents per pound. This 
represented a margin reserved for the Equal- 
‘ization Board (it is included in the price of 
7.29 cents charged the refiner), employed 
as a contingent fund to insure stabilization 
in price and distribution and to constitute 
finally a small profit that would return to 
the Government. In the handling of the 
domestic sugars and of the sugar from 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands no such differential was main- 
tained for the Equalization Board. It was 
necessary in the case of Cuban sugar be- 
cause the price of Cuban sugar was lower 
than the fair price established for domestic 
sugar. Had the Sugar Equalization Board 
not withheld the sum of .38 cents a pound 
the Cuban sugar would have undersold the 
other sugar on the market or the Cuban 
grower would have secured a price above 
the contract price of sale. 


The Sugar Board’s Price 


The following table presents the figures 
for the two calendar years, illustrating the 
combined operations of the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board and the Food Administration, 
in averaged prices and margins in cents a 
pound; 


1918 1919 
Domestic cane, raw... .. +. . 6.42 7.28 
Domestic beet, refined: . . . . . . 8.18 9.27 
Porto Rico! raw (05. te ene rae 7.28 
Hawaiian and Philippine, raw . . . 6.42 7.2 
Cuban cane, Taw, mariecnenete ar amemnenen 5.58 
Refiner’s marcin y) |. a a ee 1,54 
Wholesaler’s and jobber’s margin. . .68 68 
Retailer's margin. . . .. ... 1.01.5 © 1.0-15 
Consumer’s price... 9. 5 se ger ued 10.9 


The retail price during the last two months 
of 1919 was not everywhere maintained be- 
cause a certain amount of new domestic 
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of the manufacturing industries and dis-~ 
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sugar reached the market and was | 
under the control of the Equaliza, 
Board. 

These may be contrasted with Euroy, 
prices. During 1918 two countries} 
Europe had wholesale prices for suga| 
low as ours, Germany and Denmark, |; 
sugar-producing countries, the price; 
Denmark being eight and a half cents | 
in Germany nine cents, prices and amoi| 
of purchase being controlled by state. I 
ing the past two years the average wh; 
sale prices in the several countries in Eu). 
were, in rounded figures, in terms of par: 
change with tax subtracted, as folk. 
United Kingdom, twelve and a half ce: 
France, sixteen cents; Italy, eigh) 
cents; Spain, fifteen cents; Norway, six’ 
cents; Sweden, sixteen cents; Switzer]; 
thirteen cents; Germany, eleven ce. 
Holland, ten and a half cents. The yp 
for the new crop in Germany has been {| 
at 300 marks a quintal, correspondin)| 
about thirty-three cents a pound at ps! 
exchange. In all countries the prices \| 
controlled by the state. The price in (. 
ada was the same as ours. 


German Sugar Control 
It is interesting to group Europe | 


allied, enemy and neutral states. ‘| 
grouped the average prices were: 


United States . 3°. 2. cae cae apes | 


Allied States..20.°. 1... 0. «, enn 
Enemy States... .. 3... 3 one 
Neutral States. . . 0. 5 © eee ae. 


On the basis of trade index numbers’ 
wholesale price of uncontrolled sugar w | 
have been in the neighborhood of tw! 
cents. Under control the spread bet)! 
wholesale and retail prices was much 
rower than would have been the ease y! 
out control. Four cents a pound repres 
a fair estimate of the saving through | 
trol of sugar by the Food Administraj, 
representing more than $300,000,000a3| 

It is illuminating to contrast the 
ginning of our sugar control with the 
Germany. When the war broke out | 
many stood before the harvest of a er¢'| 
sugar beets that was worth more || 
2,500,000 metric tons of sugar. The | 
ernment, to the amazement. of scient) 
at the behest of the trade permitted | 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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«portation of 500,000 tons, part of which 
wnt directly and indirectly to the United 
jngdom. Later in the winter 475,000 tons 
«raw sugar was allocated for feed for 
Irses and pigs. Thus nearly a million 
tas of sugar, a staple, nonperishable con- 
«trated food, was deflected from the 
hd supply of the German people, practi- 
dly thirty pounds per capita. During 
‘s last three years sugar has been scarce 
;Germany, due to low production. Blun- 
rs have been made in the administration 
-food supplies in every country during 
fs war, but nothing to compare with this 
st of improvidence on the part of the Ger- 
mn Government. 
Following the granting of the armistice 
+s American people immediately gave ex- 
»ession to the desire to return to the paths 
‘peace. No matter how military authori- 
is defined armistice the people knew that 
-nistice meant peace—at least no more 
ir. The majority of our restrictions upon 
ide and industry had been imposed with 
*2 codperation of those concerned and 
re, therefore, of a voluntary nature. 
ough control had demonstrated its bene- 
'; it was foreign to the characteristics of 
“r economic life. The press recognized 
fat with return to freedom of trade and 
justry we should be taking chances of 
ssculation, high prices and disturbances 
| the flow of commodities. But the 
ople wanted to take the chances and 
‘sre was certainly no military reason for 
iy continuance of wartime control after 
heember, 1918, except so far as such 
ight prove necessary to enable us to 
‘fill our obligations to Allies, to neu- 
ils under agreements of the War Trade 
hard, and ‘to enemy under the terms of 
'2 armistice. 


No Shortage Feared 


Between December, 1918, and April, 
119, practically all the regulations and 
strictions governing trade and industry 
' the Food Administration, the War 
ade Board, the War Industries Board, 
te Fuel Administration and the Shipping 
hard were abolished by nonenforcement. 
sehnically they remained upon the books 
mding the armistice and prior to the 
tification of the treaty of peace. Some 
‘partments expired by legal limitation 
| June thirtieth. Restrictions on sugar 
ere released in January; the stabilized 
lices on rice, cotton-seed oil and hogs were 
-andoned in March and April. Trade in 
‘gar became as free as trade in copper, 
‘tton, tin and rubber, all of which had 
lien controlled for the fulfillment of war 
quirements, and released after the armi- 


ice. 
When the Food Administration passed 
‘t of legal existence on June thirtieth, it 
4s survived by the United States Grain 
brporation, operating under a special 
actment to market the wheat crop of 
119; and the Sugar Equalization Board, 
sorporation whose sole remaining function 
4s to close out its contracts and agree- 
ents for delivering crude raw sugar to the 
fineries up to December 31, 1919. 
The Food Administration was in no posi- 
on in January, 1919, to resist relinquish- 
‘ent of control and regulation had it so 
esired, because the statistical position 
‘rnished no basis for resistance and indi- 
ted no necessity for continuation of con- 
ol. The position of stocks in January 
dicated more than 600,000 tons, and the 
‘timated new supplies to October first 
tought the figure up to 3,800,000 tons. 
low this was 300,000 tons more than the 
msumption in 1918, and was as much as 
hr largest consumption in 1915. Accord- 
ig to the best estimates this figure did not 
mpletely exhaust the supplies of Cuban 
ad Island sugar. The beet crop of 1919 
ould enter the market in October. 
| From every statistical angle the position 
loked safe; and though warning voices 
iggested a possible postwar splurge in 
bnsumption in the United States, that 
buld not serve as the basis for resistance 
the universal desire of the Americans to 
seard wartime control. We have since 
arned that we cannot enjoy the benefits 
control and of freedom at the same time; 
d if some of our economic freedom has 
bst us something few Americans will be 
sposed to begrudge themselves the ex- 
erience, 
_ Consumption of sugar in the first quar- 
er of 1919 was about 920,000 tons, only 
b,000 tons more than the average quar- 
erly consumption in 1918. This tended to 
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discredit predictions of increased consump- 
tion, and instead roused fear of a carry- 
over into the crop of 1919. In March the 
statistical position indicated certainly the 
possibility, if not the probability, of a sub- 
stantial carry-over, several hundred thou- 
sand tons, the disposition of which would 
have constituted a problem for the Govern- 
ment and provoked a serious disturbance 
in the marketing of the free crop of 1919- 
20. It was partly in consideration of this 
position that the Sugar Board permitted 
the exportation from Cuba to France of 
180,000 tons of Cuban sugar belonging to 
us, in order to cover urgent requirements 
in France. 

In April the spring fever of the American 
public took on the form of hunger for sugar. 
Retailers everywhere reported increased 
sales and they enlarged their takings. The 
innumerable manufactured articles con- 
taining sugar displayed every week pro- 
gressive strides in production. It soon 
became clear that there would’ be no pos- 
sibility of a carry-over. When the Food 
Administration closed, on the thirtieth 
of June, the fears of an impending scarcity 
were already well founded. 


First Signs of Scarcity 


Depletion of refiners’ stocks appeared 
early in July. This was greatly aggravated 
by a marine strike, beginning in August 
and lasting six weeks, that held back sup- 
plies from the refiners. Our normal refin- 
ing capacity is about 85,000 tons a week, 
and a month’s stagnation meant an almost 
irreparable gap. There was some com- 
mercial export of sugar going. on, and in 
July the Sugar Equalization Board re- 
quested resumption of export embargo by 
the War Trade Board; but this was re- 
fused, because Congress and the people 
were in no temper to return to control. 

When the signs of scarcity became gen- 
erally apparent everybody rushed to the 
market, especially manufacturers, attempt- 
ing to cover present requirements and 
secure supplies for the future program. 
There was also some buying of actual sugar 
for speculation, with hoarding for higher 
prices; but the. volume was small. The 
consumption during the second quarter 
had risen to 1,250,000 tons, and would 
have been the same or more- during the 
third quarter had the sugar been available, 
but was, in fact, 1,110,000 tons. The per 
capita consumption during. the first three 
quarters of 1919 was almost as much as 
during the four quarters of 1918. 

The supply of the fourth quarter was 
uneven both in time and space, for the 
obvious reason that with scarcity there was 
no control, because the power of the Sugar 
Equalization Board ended with delivery of 
raw sugar to the refinery. The consump- 
tion in the successive quarters of the last 
two years was as follows in pounds per 
capita: 1918—18, 24, 15, 16; 1919—20, 26, 
24,15. During the fourth quarter, 740,000 
tons of sugar were distributed, which, of 
course, represented greater or less scarcity 
in most portions of the country. This was 
aggravated by two additional deficiencies: 
15,000 tons of Porto Rican sugar had gone 
abroad directly, and the harvest of Cuba 
had failed of the expected-figure by 75,000 
tons. -As previously stated, 180,000 tons 
had gone from our stocks in Cuba to fill an 
urgent need in France. The sum of these 
three amounts, 270,000 tons, would have 
brought the deliveries of the fourth quarter 
up to 1,000,000 tons. But it is more than 
doubtful whether any of this 270,000 tons 
would have reached the household con- 
sumer, because the manufacturing trades 
were outbidding the retailer and there was 
no way of controlling them. 

A small amount of beet and cane sugar 
of the new crop was contained in the figure 
of 740,000 tons. The contracts for domestic 
sugar expired on September thirtieth, and 
it is possible that some of the old sugar was 
hoarded and released as new after the date 
of expiration of the contracts. In October 
a refiners’ committee tried to ration the 
manufacturers and to resume zonal distri- 
bution. But it had no power, except such 
as might be given to it by the Attorney- 
General under certain clauses of the un- 
expired Lever Act; it did not possess the 
machinery once available to the Food Ad- 
ministration, and the rationing was a failure. 
It is interesting to recall that the British 
released control of sugar for a short time in 
the spring of 1919, but resumed control 
shortly thereafter and has it still, because 


the same sequence of events began there | 


that has occurred here, 
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“Tf you wore KRYPTOKS as I do, you 
could look up from your menu card 
and see across the room clearly 
without scowling over your glasses.’ 


NEVER see anyone scowling over, or removing, reading 

glasses in order to see at a distance, without thinking 
of my own experience. Until I found KRYPTOKS (pro- 
nounced Crip-tocks) I actually suffered with the annoy- 
ance of inefficient glasses. 


Then came KRYPTOKS. They ended my troubles. 
KRYPTOKS never give me the least bit of trouble. I can 
see near and far with equal clearness, without ever having 
to remove, or peer over, reading glasses or ever having to 
fuss with changing from one pair to another. 


I have been through the whole eyeglass experience. I 
have known all the bother and inconvenience of constantly 
taking reading glasses off. I have known all the double 
bother and inconvenience of constantly taking reading 
glasses off and of putting distance glasses on. I know how 
the conspicuous line or seam across the lenses of ordinary 
bifocals makes you look older than you really are, because 
I have worn them, too. 


And Ialsoknowthat KRYPTOKS end these troubles. They 
give you perfect near and far vision in one pair of glasses. 
You cannot detect even the slightest trace of a line, hump, 
or seamin KRYPTOK Glasses. They are the only invisible 
bifocals. They cannot be distinguished from single vision 
glasses. 
* * * 

Ask your optical specialist about KRYPTOK Glasses. They 
are, of course, sold only upon the advice or prescription of 
the oculist, optometrist or optician. Write for descriptive 
booklet. Please give the name of your optical specialist. 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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One point deserves emphasis: It is fre- 
quently stated in the press that scarcity of 
sugar in this country was due to excessive 
export from this country to Europe. This 
is without foundation. England cannot 
refine more than 750,000 tons of sugar per 
annum. Since in her share of the Cuban 
crop she was importing much more than 
this she was compelled to consume brown 
sugar or transship through this country and 
have the sugar refined here. The Royal 
Sugar Commission placed contracts in this 
country for the refining of 500,000 tons of 
their.share of the Cuban crop. Exporta- 
tions in material amounts outside of this 
have not occurred. 

The Equalization Board and the refiners 
maintained the wholesale price of nine cents, 
through the fourth quarter of last year for 
such sugar as came in under the old con- 
tracts and agreements. But new sugar from 
domestic cane and beet appeared on the 
market, the price of which was not covered 
by such contracts. This sugar naturally 
went to a much higher price; and thus one 
witnessed the unusual spectacle of limited 
amounts of sugar on sale in different shops 
for from eleven to as high as twenty-three 
cents a pound. Doubtless some of the old 
sugar was sold as new-crop domestic sugar; 
but on the whole, to the extent that the 
old sugar was available, American trades- 
men did little profiteering in the sugar sold 
by. the refiner for the fixed price of nine 
cents. 

The sequence of events following the first 
positive signs of scarcity in July led to 
efforts looking toward’the control of the 
1919 crop. There were two frankly diver- 
gent points of view. One ran to the effect 
that the best course was to return to free- 
dom of trade, whether sugar went high or 
low, and at whatever risk of speculation and 
profiteering; that the struggle.to return to 
the law of supply and demand might just 
as well occur now as later, even with the 
certainty that the retail price of sugar 
would be for a time greatly elevated, at the 
very time when the President and Congress 
were trying to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing. The opposing view ran to the effect 
that it would be wise to continue the com- 
plete machinery of sugar control for another 
year, buy the Cuban crop, allocate one- 
third of it to Europe, make agreements with 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands and with the American cane and 
beet growers, and control refining and dis- 
tribution as before. With the forecast 
crops it was believed that this could be 
accomplished with no greater increase than 
one cent a pound in the retail price of sugar, 


Up to Mr. Wilson 


These two views were expressed in com- 
munications from the Sugar Equalization 
Board to the President in July, 1919. On 
July nineteenth the board had received an 
unofficial but authorized offer of the Cuban 
crop, at a price that was known to be six 
and a half cents, in any event not to exceed 
seven cents. Thereupon the board wrote 
to the President, on August fourteenth, 
outlined the situation, and offered the sug- 
gestion that if the President so desired it 
was practicable to purchase the Cuban crop, 
control the Porto Rican, Hawaiian and 
Philippine sugars and the domestic produc- 
tion, and regulate refining, distribution and 
prices just as during the previous year, for 
which, however, additional legislation would 
be required, prolonging for another year 
the functions of the Food Administration 
and the Equalization Board and power of 
import and export embargo. A minority re- 
port was presented-by Professor Taussig, 
whose opinion favored a return to the law 
of supply and demand. 

The President did not act; and non- 
action had the effect of accepting the mi- 
nority report. The board on September 
twentieth again addressed a communication 
to the President, advising him that with- 
drawal of the Cuban offer of sale was immi- 


| nent if prompt action was not taken. On 


September twenty-second the Cuban offer 
was withdrawn, and on the following day 
the President was so advised by the board, 
with the further statement that the situa- 
tion was out of hand and that refiners had 
been advised to secure raw sugar from the 
new crop according to prewar practice, 
The growers of domestic beet and cane, the 
island producers, the refiners and the dis- 
tributive trades were desirous of a continu- 
ation of control for one year, since they 
preferred a stabilized market to speculation. 

In October, action was taken in-Congress 
looking toward additional legislation for 
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the control of the sugar of the new crop 
The Attorney-General and the Departmen, 
of Justice undertook respectively to admin) 
ister certain clauses of the unexpired Leye 
Act applicable to the uncontrolled marke’ 
and to uncover and repress profiteering’ 
Investigation by officials of the Depart 
ment of Justice resulted in the statemen' 
that no profiteering in sugar by the legiti 
mate trade had been discovered. Them! 
had been some speculation and purchase)' 
for future delivery by outsiders and occa) 
sional acts of hoarding, though in no eon. 
siderable quantities. Such hoarding as hac 
occurred was clearly the result of shortage, 
not the cause of it. A resumption of th) 
licensing provision by the Attorney Gen 
eral proved impractical. 

Crop failure had occurred in the Gul 
region and the yield was reduced to one! 
half. The administration agreed that th 
Gulf growers were entitled to a double 
price, though no such provision had bee; 
determined for the wheat growers whos 
crop failed in the Northwest. The resul 
of this agreement was an understanding ij, 
November that no prosecution for profit | 
eering would be undertaken against sali 
of Gulf clarified sugar for seventeen cents 0). 
refined sugar for eighteen cents a pound. 
This sugar appeared on the market at thij’ 
figure in November. The beet grower; 
contended that the lowest for which the). 
could sell sugar was ten cents refined; anc 
though no contract or agreement wa) 
entered into, beet sugar also appeared o) 
the market in November based upon tha’ 
price. 


Back to Supply and Demand 


A little later some beet sugar sold aj. 
high as twelve cents f. 0. b. factory; ant) 
it is possible that some of it was sold a) 
Gulf cane sugar for seventeen cents, J) 
is also possible that Porto Rican sugai 
entered the back door and appeared ai 
the front door as Louisiana cane, since thi 
estimate of the Gulf cane yield was natu, 
rally only an approximation. It was thi 
intention of the Equalization Board, hat| 
control been undertaken for anothe) 
year, to purchase the Gulf crop at seven | 
teen cents, absorb it into the total suppl; 
and sell it for approximately twelve cents | 
paying the difference out of the accu 
mulated contingency fund of the previou 
year. 
Congress that in October was adyerst 
to any legislation, two months later passet 
a bill empowering the President to continue | 
after a fashion, the operation of the Suga), 
Equalization Board and the Lever Act ai| 
applicable to sugar. The bill, however | 
limited control by license to the thirtietl | 
of June, which limitation rendered the bil | 
worthless for practical purposes, becausi 
the rush demand for sugar for the manu} 
facturing trades occurs largely after thi| 
first of June. Though the bill became ‘ 
law by signature of the President he hai 
wisely decided not to avail himself of tht) 
legislation. 

The entire Cuban crop could have beer’ 
purchased at six and a half to seven cents | 
the beet at nine to ten cents, and the 
insular sugar at a figure comparable tc 
that of Cuban. The total supply could ther | 
have been retailed at practically twelve tc 
twelve and a half cents a pound. With the 
decision of the Administration not to ust 
the new legislative powers conferred by 
Congress and the legal expiration of the 
Equalization Board on December thirty-| 
first the sugar industry of the country was} 
returned to the operations of the law ol 
supply and demand. 

For the present calendar year, what aré 
the prospects for supply and price? The 
Royal Sugar Commission purchased 500,- 
000 tons of raw sugar in Cuba in July for 
six and a half cents a pound. Since that) 
time prices for advance purchase have been 
gradually rising because the Cubans saw) 
that the market was in their power. The 
January price for Cuban raw is about ten| 
cents; the price quoted for February, nine 
and a half; for March, about nine. The 
flood of Cuban sugar may be expected in 
April, by which time the price will fall i 
eight or possibly seven and a half cents. 
The spread of the refiner has been widened 
to two cents. The spreads of the whole-| 
saler, jobber and retailer have also beeh 
widened, in some instances to twice the 
extent fixed under the Food Administra- 
tion. The margins on sugar under the F 
Administration were narrow, SO narrows 
indeed, as to have represented little profit. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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' the present speculative market each 
aler feels compelled to increase his mar- 
in order to cover his risks and to compel 
rar to carry its fair share of the overload. 
le retail price of sugar may be reasonably 
nected to fall to fifteen or fourteen cents, 
,even lower, when the high flood of 
‘ban sugar—that will probably appear 
‘lier than usual in response to the pres- 
; price—enters the market. European 
rehases in Cuba do not exceed 1,000,000 
ys and may be no greater than 800,000. 
The total production of sugar in the 
rid is below normal, the increase in cane 
ying been more than offset by decrease 
beet production. With the normal rate 
jnerease the sugar production of the 
rid would this year be about 19,000,000 
ys. The accepted forecasts in trade and 
vernmental circles promise only a scant 
000,000 tons, as against 16,340,000 last 
ar and 17,300,000 the year before. The 
mestic acreage of sugar beet for this 
ar will depend upon availability of seed 
d the growers’ reaction to price at the 
ae of planting. For this year the trade 
ist not merely plan to supply the 
mand; normal stocks must be reaccu- 
diated. Under control, with price and 
oeation fixed, neither wholesaler nor re- 
ler had any motive for carrying stocks; 
t under normal conditions business can- 
t be done without a safe margin of re- 
‘ved stock. 

The forecast of our sugar supply for 
» calendar year 1919-20 may be stated 
follows in approximate terms: 


LONG TONS 
VICE) 110,000 
EN 740,000 
SEERA 400,000 
MEEEISIANOS) ee es be eke 500,000 
6 150,000 
memereoi Cuban crop. ....... 2,600,000 
(0 os A 4,500,000 


These figures are believed to be conserv- 
ve. If we were to consume again this 
ar 4,100,000 tons—representing a per 
pita consumption of 85 pounds—and 
sablish a reserve stock of 400,000 tons, 
is would fall within the figure stated. 
ie figure for our share of the Cuban crop 
sumes that Europe will obtain 1,600,000 
the forecast crop of 4,200,000 tons. 
ace the amount thus allocated to Europe 
practically twice her present purchases 
is is believed to be conservative, in view 
the continued fall of exchange and 
ability of the European nations to pur- 
ase on credit in Cuba. Included in the 
iropean allocation, however, is 400,000 
os for Canada. 


European Requirements 


According to the best available informa- 
m the situation in sugar supplies in Eu- 
pe, on the basis of the harvests of last year, 
Il require the following importations: 


LONG TONS 
neutral nations—Scandinayia, Holland, 
Switzerland, Spain... ......~. 200,000 
Wagmminedom. 2. 5 ek ee 1,200,000 
(a 400,000 
(sy 3 60,000 
MEE ey 100,000 
rmany, self-sufficient 

issia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Balkan 
States—no reliable information as to im- 

ports or exports 

) this must be added Canada... . . 400,000 
A 2,360,000 
btract Czechoslovakian exportable 

MM Le ee 8k 200,000 
Gommenpnts,. . . .°s ss ek 2,160,000 


Where is this sugar to be obtained? The 
iswer depends partly upon the require- 
ents of competing countries elsewhere on 
\e globe. There are evidences that the 
\gar consumption in South America, Aus- 
alia and South Africa tends to rise. Dur- 
g the war, when Javanese sugar was 
leap, the Chinese became accustomed to 
igar to a greater extent than ever before; 
id China, Japan and India may be ex- 
acted to draw heavily upon Java, the crop 
‘presenting an exportable surplus of nearly 
500,000 tons. It is, however, believed 
at the following supplies will be available 


’ LONG TONS 
De, ke 1,600,000 
ritish West Indies .......... 210,000 
rench West Indies .......... 40,000 
Memoome wk. 100,000 

auritiusand Reunion... =. . =... _ 200,000 
Me tw. 2,150,000 
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On paper, therefore, sugar is apparently 
available in sufficient amounts to cover the 
minimum requirements of. the, nations of 
Europe if they can finance the purchases. 
With the pound sterling at. $3.60, the franc 
at eight cents, the lire at seven cents, Cuban 
raw sugar costing now twelve. cents and 
sealed to fall to eight cents becomes a much 
more expensive commodity. ‘Cuban raw 
sugar at nine cents costs with current ster- 
ling exchange 220 per cent of 5:5-cent sugar 
at par exchange last year, 

The importing nations of Europe cannot 
purchase Cuban sugar at the present rates 
of exchange, except at a greatly. increased 
sale price at home over the fixed price. of 
the past year. We may take it for granted 
that the nations of Europe. will not enter 
upon a sugar subsidy. ‘Not only is-the 
buying power. of the importing nations 
greatly weakened, but the purchasing 
desire of the individual consumer will: be 
restrained by the sharp rise in price neces- 
sitated by increase in the cost in Cuba and 
depreciation of exchange since the last'sugar 
crop. The buying power of-the United 
States is so immeasurably greater than that 
of Europe that we can secure 3,000,000 tons 
of the Cuban sugar if we wish it. It is 
merely a question of price. Finally, the 
return commodities needed in..Cuba are 
age of American design and manufac- 

ure. 

The only item of exportable sugar given 
above was 200,000 tons from Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is presumed that this will go to 
the United Kingdom, directly or indirectly. 
It is, however, possible that Germany may 
throw a small block of sugar-to the United 
States. A ton of German refined sugar sold 
in New York at twelve cents minus freight 
charges would yield $230. This will pur- 
chase and deliver back in Germany 600 
pounds of cotton. The sugar is worth in 
Germany 3000 marks under the new gov- 
ernmental price; 600 pounds’ of cotton 
would cost in New York about 16,000 
marks. Under such circumstances it is pos- 
sible that 100,000 or 200,000 tons of sugar 
from Germany might come to this country 
in exchange for cotton. 


Why is Consumption Increased ? 


If one might venture a forecast, the fol- 
lowing sequence of events is likely: to hap- 
pen during this year: The retail price of 
sugar will gradually fall to about fourteen 
cents at the end of May. Then will begin 
the sharp increase in consumption natural 
at this season. The total consumption dur- 
ing the first three quarters might easily 
exceed that of last year, with the result 
of repetition of stringency, areas of sugar 
vacuum in different parts of the country, 
and for the remnant of the crop a sharp rise 
to eighteen or twenty cents, until relieved 
by early refining of the new crop of domestic 
cane and beet sugar. This is the worst that 
can happen; and in the present mood of 
the American public it may easily happen. 

Is the cause of increase of consumption 
of sugar physiological, psychological or 
sociological? The writer is unable to be- 
lieve that it is physiological. Sugar is a 
most valuable food in times of heavy physi- 
cal exertion. It is so rapidly assimilated 
that to the mountain climber it acts almost 
as a diffusible stimulant. But the exertions 
of the American people are not greater than 
during the war. Quite the contrary; they 
are definitely less. In nearly every indus- 
try and occupation there is underwork, 
measured in terms of hours and output. 
There is nothing in the life of the American 
people during the past year to suggest any 
physiological justification for increased con- 
sumption of sugar. : 

A psychological explanation lies at hand. 
The rebound from control to freedom is 
usually attended by an increased consump- 
tion. This was observed in England during 
the short period of relaxation of regulations; 
and fear of this rebound has retained the 
sugarregulationsinevery country in Europe. 

A sociological explanation also lies at 
hand. The high consumption of sugar is 
a part of the splurge of postwar prosperity, 
an expression of easy accumulation and 
large earnings, of the carelessness in expend- 
iture that is characteristic of a period of 
high earnings. This naturally results in 
display of the universal fondness for can- 
dies and sweet beverages, the shops for the 
dispensing of which multiply overnight 
along our streets. The manufacture of ice 
cream and pastry and cakes of all kinds has 
also greatly increased. Thereis no evidence 
that the use of sugar on the private table 
or in the home kitchen has increased to 
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For the Price 
Of 3 Chops— Or 7 Eggs 


You Get a 35-Dish Package 
of Quaker Oats 


The large package of Quaker Oats serves 
somé thirty-five average dishes. That means 
delicious breakfasts for one person fora month. 

The package costs 35 cents. That’s about 
the cost of three lamb chops or of seven eggs 
at this-writing, 

Think of that. Three little chops’ will buy 
you thirty-five servings of the greatest food 
that-grows. 


It Buys You 6221 Calories 


That large package of Quaker Oats yields 
6221 calories—the energy measure of food 
value. It takes seven pounds of round steak 
to yield that many calories. 

And here is what those calories cost at this 
writing in some necessary foods: 


Mercer acer 3 
Costs 8 Times 
Quaker Oats for each 1000 Calories 


eter 


Costs 9 Times 
Quaker Oats per 1000 Calories 


eosin 


Costs-12 Times 
Quaker Oats per 1000 Calories 


Cost of 6221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats - . - - - 35c ~ 
In Average Meats - - - - - $2.80 “ 
In Average Fish - - - - - $3.10 
In Hens’ Eggs - - - - - - $4.35 
In Potatoes - - - . - - 70c 


Many common breakfasts cost ten times 
Quaker Oats for the same calory value. 

Yet the oat is the food of foods. It is almost 
a complete food. It yields 1810 calories of 
energy per pound. 

Quaker Oats forms the ideal breakfast. | 
And what it saves will help you pay for 
costlier foods at dinner. 

Many who omit this dish are being underfed. 


Costs 10 Times 
Quaker Oats per 1000 Calories to 
kL serve Canned Peas 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


_ Make this great dish delicious. Quaker Oats 
is flaked from queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
3272 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. You 
get the cream of oats in this brand without 
an extra price. 
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A Pail that is a Pail 


Many pails are short lived and unsatisfactory. They 
Their seams and cracks 
Others absorb water, grease, etc.,—become 


scale, rust and dent easily. 
hold dirt. 
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ill smelling and unsanitary, or dry up and fall apart. 


Buy ‘‘Fibrotta’’ pails, made in one 
piece, without cracks or seams. ‘They 
have a hard, glasslike surface, imper- 
vious to water or grease. They will 
not rust, warp, swell, leak or dent out 
of shape. ‘They combine great durabil- 
ity, sanitary efficiency, good looks and 
economy. ‘They last twice—yes, ‘ree 
times as long as other pails. 


“Star” Pail for gen- 


eral use. 
ally durable 


Exception- 


Equipment 


9) 
| 2 
J Saves Money 


Besides the “Star” pail of “Fibrotta,” for house 
cleaning, office and general use, we make other 
“Vibrotta” equipment for hotels, offices, institu- 
tions, railroads and factories. Handsome mahog- 
any in color, it is exceptionally durable and sani- 
tary. Reduces equipment expense to a minimum. 


‘*Fibrotta’’ Fire 
Pails, round and 
Slat bottomed styles 


Waste’ Baskets, Spittoons, Tubs, Jars, etc. 


No papers can sift through a ‘“Fibrotta” waste basket and litter the 
floor. Handsome mahogany colored “Fibrotta”’ umbrella jars fit in 
with the finest surroundings. ‘‘Fibrotta”’ spittoons are not only the 
most durable but they are the easiest to clean and by far the most 


sanitary. “‘Fibrotta”’ fire pails outlast all others. 


Keelers or dishpans, handy dishes, and tubs of ii 


“Fibrotta”’ are fine for hotel and household use. 
“Fibrotta”’ baby baths are not cold to the tender 
skin of an infant, like metal baths. Ask your 
dealer for “‘Fibrotta”’ goods. 


We also make the “XXth Century” Water 
Cooler, very sanitary and a great ice saver. It 
soon pays for itself in ice savings alone. 


Write for the ‘‘Fibrotta’’ Catalog 


W aste 
Two sizes 


**Pibrotta 
Baskets. 


ORDLEY61 TAYES—» 
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7:9 Leonard Street Dept. C 


Established 1889 


BADQUARTERS 
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a marked extent. The best analyses of the 
figures of distribution indicate that the 
increase of consumption has not been as 
table sugar or kitchen sugar. In theory, 
high consumption should occur with low 
price; but if this had held we ought to have 
observed increase in household use of sugar. 

Is increased consumption of sugar the 
result of prohibition? The less one knows 
about the action of alcohol the more con- 
fidently one talks about sugar as a substi- 
tute. It cannot be seriously argued that 
the man addicted to alcoholic beverages 
has to drink something for the mere act of 
swallowing, and for that reason consumes 
soft drinks. Alcohol is a narcotic. Sugar 
and starch are substances that in the course 
of digestion become converted into the 
glucose of the blood that serves as the 


| principal fuel of the body. Alcohol is also 


burned and acts as a fuel. But the idea 
that sugar is a substitute for alcohol be- 
cause the drinker lacking alcohol has to 
seek another fuel is too crude even to 
appeal to the lay mind. 

If sugar is’a substitute for alcohol, starch 
must also be, because the products of the 
digestion of starch are the same as the prod- 
ucts of the digestion of sugar; but there 
has been no increase in the consumption 
of starchy foods. Let anyone spend a week 
in--one of our large cities visiting candy 


ishops and soft-drink establishments and 


classify the patrons; he will surely decide 
that the patrons are not the same individ- 
uals who used to stand before .the bars of 
the saloon. No Carrie Nation can point 
to the jeunesse dorée that throngs the soda 
shops and say: “‘These have I saved from 
rum.’ Chocolates are not served in place 
of cocktails; and soft drinks are not taken 
to ward off cold. Scarcity and high price 
of sugar attended with the increase in con- 
sumption of candy and soft drinks furnishes 
the opponent of prohibition with the cheap 
retort that these are the result of the with- 
drawal of alcohol. 


Sugar as a Food 


The proponents of this view are also in 
the habit of pointing to the consumption 
of sugar in Europe. Physiological argu- 
ments cannot be conducted om these ob- 
servations. The peoples of France and 
Italy consumed much wine and little sugar; 
the people of Germany consumed a moder- 
ate amount of sugar and a very large 
amount of alcohol; the peoples of Den- 
mark, Holland and the United Kingdom 
consumed large amounts of sugar and of 
alcohol; and we consumed the heaviest 
amount of sugar and a moderate amount 
of alcohol. In an indirect sense the aboli- 
tion of the saloon has resulted in increased 
consumption of sugar. When father drinks 
less there is more money for clothing, books 
and candy for the children. 

Are there advantages in a high sugar 
consumption? Does injury proceed from 
it? This is a fertile field for speculation, 
lay and medical. With increase in the 
consumption of sugar we have decreased 
the consumption of flour and also of meat 
to some extent. Sugar and starch have 
different reactions in the digestive tract, 
since sugar is easily and quickly assimi- 
lated while the starches require a prolonged 
period of digestion. But once digested, 
the products that reach the blood are the 
same. For the normal digestion they may 
be regarded as equivalent, and for normal 
work they are equivalent; but for forced 
exertions sugar is superior because more 
quickly assimilated. 

Practically speaking any disadvantage 
that sugar might possess compared with 
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_ starch would lie in possible disturban 


of the digestive tract. Evidence of wij, 
spread injury to digestion through q. 
sumption of large amounts of sugar is yw; 
difficult to secure; and it is greatly | 
aggerated by faddists who for one Teas | 
or another preach curtailment in the y; 
of sugar. During the season of harvest {; 
cane cutters consume enormous quantit; 
without apparent-injury. Sugar is one} 
the causes given for decay of the tee, 
But as one new cause is discovered ea, 
year this has ceased to be a tangible ,| 
jection. 

Certainly if high consumption of sy) 
produces decay of teeth and derangem;| 
of digestion the American public is he. 
ing for an age of toothless indigestion, 


Cutting the Sugar Cake 


On the other hand, there is no phys. 
logical reason to indicate that anything: 
gained by increasing the consumption | 
sugar and reducing that of the stare. 
foods. It is merely a question of taste a| 
the American cuisine is developing eg 
year more and more round sugar. Sug) 
saves work in the kitchen since a gr! 
many foods are rendered palatable by ;. 
gar that would otherwise have to receiv 
more or less elaborate culinary preparatic 
The consumption of fruits in inereas 
amounts is a positive gain, though not } 
cause of the sugar they contain; butt 
sugar is one of the elements of their ; 
tractiveness. All in all, it is largely a qu 
tion of taste whether one consumes fif 
pounds of sugar a year and 400 poun| 
of starch or 100 pounds of sugar and 3 
pounds of starch. The price difference 
amazingly small, because sugar in the p) 
war period was almost as cheap as flo 
But further replacement of starch by sug 
will result in exaggerated substitution 
factory-made for kitchen-made foo! 
With modern methods in ‘preparation 
foods the factory-made foods are probal 
as healthful as homemade foods, so th 
the matter becomes one of sociology a) 
not of physiology. There are sociologi 
considerations against the replacement 
home work by factory work beyond a ct| 
tain point. 

The situation is up to the Americ| 
people, just as it was last year. Wec 
restrain the use of sugar throughout t| 
year; or we can gorge in one period a) 
have scarcity in another. Last year )) 
stumbled with our eyes shut; if we stum!| 
this year it will be with our eyes opé| 
All that is required to meet the situation | 
to plan a reasonably generous use of sugi| 
with slight restraint in the use of man} 
factured sugar. Not that there is aj 
objection to confections; the sugar in the 
comes to the good of the body just as de 
table-sugar. But the householder eal 
compete in the market with the 
turer. Therefore, restraint should be 
ticed in the use of sugar in manufa 
states, in order that scarcity in the 
hold shall not be provoked. It is sure 
to be contemplated in a normal hou 
that candy shall be available, but no 
sugar. a 

If we act this year as, we acted las 
we run grave danger of inducing 
shortage in the autumn. We can 
consume the cake of the year’s sugars 
in twelve parts—making allowance | 
requirements of canners; or we @ 
ten parts in eight months and then 
two parts into four months. 


sumers have never had a commodity } 
directly under their control as is the ¢a) 
with sugar this year. en 
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By HENRY Mi. HYDE 


at the Reform Club in London with a 
J great dignitary of the Established 
‘ireh. Over the metropolis still lay the 
| ost crushing weight of the war. The relief 
- reaction of peace, so long delayed, had 
ily begun to be felt. The multitudinous 
-ets swarmed with what seemed like mil- 
“3 of men, practically all in khaki, and 
+, almost as many women, also in mili- 
: uniform, their faces drawn andstrained. 
he dirty brown fog hung low and a fine 
-zle of rain fell on the mottled gray-and- 
ik fronts of the great clubs along Pall 
il. Only a faint yellow glow came 
sjugh the huge windows, for even the 
ent for electric lighting was still strictly 
Loned. 

fy host, who had just returned from a 
»ney which took him across the United 
es, began with an apology: ‘‘I’m sorry 
ishan’t be able to give you much of a 
ner,’ he said. It was true. At the time 

‘as impossible to buy in London what 
should call a decent meal. Practically 
only available meat was what the Eng- 
: themselves called ‘‘ offal.” 

The most desirable thing in the world,”’ 
) the lord bishop over the dinner table, 
} in my opinion, an alliance or at least 

lid working agreement between the 
‘ted States and Great Britain. I can see 
ther reasonable hope for civilization.”’ 

he bishop is more than a dignitary of 

\church. He takes an active interest in 
ties, sits in the House of Lords, and en- 
}} to a remarkable extent the confidence 
‘bor leaders and the progressive liberals 
he country. He speaks for a consider- 
+ and important section of British 
ion. 

week later I called in Paris on two 

‘lishmen who belong to that important 
| little-known class who do much of the 
» work of managing the British Em- 
i—the permanent officials of the Foreign 
‘ee, the War Office and the Admiralty. 
1 of them is also close in the confidence 
'remier Lloyd George, though there was 
(ning official about our conversation, 


Yet winter evening a year ago I dined 


I mentioned the possibility of an Anglo- 
American alliance, which had been several 
times suggested by influential men in Lon- 
don. For an instant there was hesitation 
and what seemed like an air of embarrass- 
ment. Then the elder of the two spoke. 

“Tt depends,’’ he said, ‘“‘on whether the 
United States is ready to give up its tradi- 
tional policy of aloofness and to take an 
active part in world politics. To be blunt, 
I should think we British would be glad of 
such an alliance if the United States is 
ready to take over its share of the white 
man’s burden, 

“We have watched your administration 
of the Philippines and your dealings with 
Cuba and we conclude that you are the 
only people in the world—except our- 
selves—who have the necessary qualities 
to govern and develop colonies and de- 
pendencies with the lasting good of the 
governed always in mind. But will the 
United States be willing to extend its in- 
fluence and send its men and money all 
over the world?”’ 

There was something of a challenge in 
his voice, as of a proud man who is making 
a suggestion he fears may not be welcome. 
He is fairly familiar with the United States. 
He has traveled pretty well over the coun- 
try and lived for months at a time in Wash- 
ington without getting his name in the 
newspapers. Our conversation took place 
before the peace conference in Paris began 
its sessions, so one may imagine my some- 
what gasping astonishment as he went on: 

“T wonder, for instance, if the United 
States would be willing to accept a man- 
date for the protection and development 
of Armenia and perhaps part of Turkey? 
Coming nearer home, what about a man- 
date for Mexico? Yes, if the United States 
would be willing to pull her fair share of the 
load I think we British should be glad of 
an alliance between the two countries.” 

This was, so far as I know, the first defi- 
nite mention of the part the United States 
might be expected to play in the applica- 
tion of the mandate system. The speaker 
went on to outline somewhat roughly and 


Heat without work, 
worry or dirt. Ihe 


GOAL 


IL HEATING—for years successful 
in the industrial field—is now adapted 
to the home, made so by the Nokol burner. 


Your furnace can be made workless, dirt- 
less and dependable in operation by install- 
ing Nokol; merely remove the furnace 
grate and put this compact burner in. 


Nokol uses oil for fuel;. thus it ends your 
worry over coal shortages. Nokol leaves 
no ashes, dirt or grime, thereby freeing you 
from basement jobs. 


Moreover—it tends itself. 


Just fill the tank, set the living room ther- 
mostat and your one job is done. Then 
Nokol’s begins; it automatically delivers 
any temperatures you want at any time, day 
in, day out. 

On the National Board of Underwriters’ 
list of approved appliances, Nokol is the 
one ideal device to insure you even, depend- 
able heat without labor or dirt. 


The price of Nokol, complete, without 
storage tank, is $325 f.o.b. Chicago. 


Write today for complete information about 


Nokol. 
THE STEAM CORPORATION 


Division of Amalgamated Machinery Corporation 


automatic burner fits any type of 
furnace; installed tn half a day and 
burns ot! which ts always plentiful 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 
Adaptable to hot air, _—_—— r 
hot water or steam ‘ne —— ii i oe 
house-heating plants ret SS — = 
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| BY WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, NEW YORK CITY 
| The Victory Parade From the Roof of Buckingham Palace. This Picture Was Made 


| | Just as the U.S. Troops Were Approaching the Victoria Monument 
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Purposely Made for 
All Marine Uses 


NPAINTED, the mightiest 

battleship will soon crumble 

away. To resist the inces- 
sant gnawings of sea-water and of 
weather on every surface, the 
armor of steel needs the armor 
of paint. 


Many vast ocean-going vessels 
have thus been Lucas-armored. 
And not these only. Thousands 
of yachts, launches and sail-boats 
have also received the durable 
protection of Lucas products—the 
result of seventy-one years of good 
paint-making. 


For whatever you have that needs 
protection or beauty by the use ot 
paints, varnishes, stains or enamels, 
there is a Lucas product purposely 
made for that purpose. 


Johniucas&Co.. ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL, 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. BUFFALO, N.Y. DENVER, COLO, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
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incompletely a considerable part of the pro- 
gram which the peace conference finally 
adopted. 

I heard Lord Robert Cecil, Viscount 
Grey—the present special ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States—and 
perhaps twenty other Englishmen of the 


| so-called governing class discuss an Anglo- 


American understanding as mutually and 
internationally desirable. Some of them 
seemed to feel that it is a necessity if the 
world is to be preserved from anarchy and 
chaos. Winston Churchill, Secretary for 
War, has declared that a working agreement 
with the United States must be the keynote 
of the foreign policy of Britain. 

When Lloyd George came home from 
Paris and announced to the House of Com- 
mons the results of the peace conference I 
sat in the strangers’ gallery. When he men- 
tioned the League of Nations a _ half- 
suppressed burst of derisive laughter swept 
round the crowded house. 

“T beg of you to take the League of Na- 
tions seriously,” cried the premier. 

I do not believe that the majority of the 
Commons have ever taken the League with 
as much seriousness as it deserves. I do 
think they are quite seriously in favor of 
something like an alliance with the United 


| States. 


I talked with a good many people—on 
the tops of busses in London, in railway 


| carriages, in little shops and inns all over 


England—and found that where they had 
given the subject any thought they were 
generally in favor of such an alliance. One 
of my English friends has been for forty- 
three years head waiter in one of the oldest 
and most English of London eating houses. 
When I was sailing for home after a year’s 
residence in London he and one of his 
assistants sent me a steamer letter. ‘‘ May 
our two countries always stand together to 
protect the peace of the world” was the 
concluding sentence. 

During the first six months of last year 
London was the scene of a succession of 


| great victory parades. Almost continuously 


the streets of the city were gorgeous with 
the flags of the Allies. It was pleasant to 
see the Stars and Stripes flying almost 
everywhere. It seemed to me that next to 
the Union Jack our flag was most numer- 
ous and conspicuous. Certainly it was gen- 
erously represented. In a single day on 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, Whitehall and 
the Strand I have seen displayed more 
flags of the United States than of all the 
foreign flags put together I have ever seen 
flying at home. 

In the United States I find no general 
feeling corresponding to that which exists 
in England. Among large and important 


| classes of our people there is, on the con- 


trary, a growing irritation against Great 
Britain. Almost every important English- 
man I talked with admitted that there was 
no hope for a good understanding with the 
United States until the Irish question is 
settled; and in this country Great Britain 
had been almost as unhappy in her friends 
as in her enemies. “Anglophile” has al- 
ways been a term of reproach; because the 
quality often carried with it a certain 
amount of snobbishness and half-concealed 
contempt for republican institutions the 


| reproach has been too often justified. 


A Thriving Black Art 


Generally speaking I do not think the peo- 
ple of the United States have ever given the 
subject of an alliance or a working agreé- 
ment with Great Britain anything like 
serious consideration. This is not to sug- 
gest that such an agreement is desirable. 
It may not even be worth consideration. 


| But it might be interesting to clear away 


some of the tangled underbrush which pre- 
vents one from looking the idea in the face. 

One of the great curses from which the 
world suffers to-day is propaganda. It is 
the business of the propagandist to exag- 
gerate, distort, conceal or misinterpret 
facts; to deceive or mislead as many people 
as possible; to prevent any well-balanced 
view of the truth from becoming known. 
During the war the black art of propaganda 
was developed to an unheard-of extent. It 
ranked with the tank and machine gun as 
a deadly weapon. This is not the place to 
tell how in Paris or London—or Washing- 
ton—it, was almost impossible for news- 
paper men to get the real truth about 
anything. 

Since the war the propagandists have, if 
anything, increased their activity. Every 
nation, actual or aspiring, every cause, 
good or bad—one is tempted to say almost 
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every personage—has agents at , 
poisoning the wells. of information; :; 
explains the frequent and ridiculous, 
tradictions in the newspapers. 

In London I had an illuminating; 
with the man who was the real he| 
British propaganda during the war) 
had just gone back to private life. ]\ 
pleasant to hear him enthusiastically ; 
that, between friends and Allies, y, 
ganda in the accepted sense is worse] 
useless; it is dangerous. 

“We must tell the truth about 
other, as we see it,” he said. “‘We mi: 
even critical in-a sympathetic and | 
natured way. By no other proces, 
friendship and mutual respect be buil/| 

Now it is a favorite joke in Londo: 
the violet is not the national flower ;: 
United States, which is a delicate w, 
saying that we are boastful if not bl; 
A considerable part of that reputat) 
due to the back fire of our own propag 
Agents of our Committee on Public || 
mation arrived in England annou: 
that they were “‘going to put the | 
dent over,” as if the head of the Go: 
ment had been a new vaudeville perfo: 
Stunts like the fabulous Fourth of | 
story of the achievements of our dest} 
in sinking submarines also had their | 
action on the other side. We printed) 
in our participation in the war certain || 
with unfortunate titles. And it cann| 
denied, that individual Americans | 
without being urged, frankly confessec | 
we won the war. 


Accepted Conventions 


We are a young people, with the || 
of youth. We are doubtless too :) 
to give expression to our youthful | 
confidence. But it is not a unique di} 
tion; older nations are quite as qui 
make what are properly rebuked ij| 
young as boastful statements. 

There is a widespread convention | 
the British are the most modest of | 
Reading the newspapers of London, |} 
ing to the speeches of English leaders | 
refreshing to find that this is only a ¢o)| 
tion. Pick up, for instance, the bo 
India, written by Earl Curzon, pr} 
head of the British Foreign Office. ; 
dedicated—I quote from memory—“‘1| 
British Empire, under Providence| 
greatest force for good the world! 
known.” Listen to Sir Douglas | 
commander in chief of the British ar| 
speaking at Newcastle, when he rec} 
the freedom of the city some time | 
“Tt is right,” said Sir Douglas, “to ;: 
of our Allies, but it was the British | 
that won the war.” | 

Americans have been many times| 
that the greatest personage at the } 
conference was President Wilson, thi! 
was the potent voice, his the contr | 
will. Mr. Garvin’s Sunday Obseryei! 
great liberal weekly of London, doe} 
agree. 

“The most dynamic personal foret| 
Mr. Lloyd George,” it says. “In the.) 
parliament at Paris his has been the | 
potent voice, his has been the freshes' | 
most original and the most diplo)| 
mind applied to the problems of the ec} 
chamber. The Peace Treaty bears th} 
press of his genius.” 

And that doesn’t half tell the s! 
“The heavy work of making peace, | 
the heavy work of making war, fell t: 
British,” says Lord Beaverbrook’s p} 
the Daily Express. “It was the B| 
delegates and the British officials | 
practically drafted the treaty. It wa) 
British who chased the illusive issues) 
after many exciting pursuits stripped { 
of their rhetoric and their prejudices} 
their phantasies and set them down in/ 
understandable language.” 

Another convention of the same } 
is that the Englishman is so phlegn’ 
so immutable, so altogether unintelli! 
that he is not able to understand hir! 

‘“‘We are a great people,” said the T 
the ancient Thunderer, in a leader | 
lished last July; “we are a great PI 
and the envy and exasperating despé 
mankind. . . . Toour Allies, as ty 
Germans, we are a strange, unintelli! 
people; and no wonder, since we arel 
intelligible to ourselves. What is the () 
of our immutability? Why do we &' 
doing the same things, whatever hapr 
Why cannot custom stale our i! 
monotony? And why, being what we! 
have we this enormous reserve of streng ' 

(Concluded on Page 57) 


(Concluded from Page 54) 
‘: is ‘British phlegm,’” answers the 
Express, “the quality of hard re- 
, which has made us great, kept us 
. and finds us greater now than ever 


” 


(ie. 

fe London papers are fond of referring 
sir compatriots as a wondrous, marvel- 
y amazing people. 

jometimes this custom leads them into 
jas and amusing little complications 
iontradictions the foreigner who reads 
; will recognize only a very natural and 
yn failing. 

| the morning after the great Victory 
‘le last July, for instance, the Express 
. 

‘his is a wondrous people. As the 
‘| melted away from the Mall streams 
imanity crossed Birdcagewalk to St. 
s’s Park underground railway station. 
iy other country there would have 
, frantic congestion of humanity, with 
» elements of a seething scrimmage and 
iy rush for the gates. Not at all. This 
‘h crowd just sorted itself into an 
iy queue two deep. No attempts were 
to push in from the outside.” 

| the same morning, describing the 
general situation, the Observer said: 
“aordinary scenes were witnessed yes- 
iy morning on the underground rail- 
| At Earl’s Court the trains for the 
ame in packed and hundreds of people 
wrowded the platform fought desper- 
| to gain a footing at every compart- 
| 

) if one concludes that nationally the 
shman is not more reticent or modest 
his neighbors—that indeed in these 
ts he is “most remarkably like you’”’— 
1 fool who is not quick to admit that 
tion has more real and solemn right 
pride. One could not live in London 
inter without getting at least some 
dea of what its tremendous war effort 
he final victory had cost the British 
ve. It was a cost beyond the compre- 
in of stay-at-home Americans. Nearly 
‘hundred thousand Britons were 
i—the flower of the race. No less than 
hundred great explosive bombs were 
ed by German aéroplanes on London, 
he people of England lived for four 
with their belts pulled tighter than 
ve ever realized. 

ever a note of bitterness against 
‘ca creeps into English comment it 
hink, because they know we do not 
stand and cannot appreciate how 
greater was the strain which the war 
on them. 


'nereased Responsibilities 


it in the House of Commons and 
Lloyd George declare that the Paris 
y had increased by eight hundred 
ind square miles of territory the 
‘sibilities of the British Empire. If 
lds to that other countries and terri- 
‘which in one way or another have 
under British control during and 
the war and sums up the total the 
‘is amazing: 


BRITISH TERRITORIAL GAINS Sayers 
MILES 


i: . 2. See 191,000 
i Southwest Africa. ......~. 322,000 
[oo tS 384,000 
(oo 95,000 
ee 400,000 

I 985,000 
Wis Gs sk kw 170,000 
[0 10,000 
5 30,000 
oo 140,000 
MEE te 600,000 
0 a 460,000 
Io ee 3,000 
SS Se 15,000 
ae 3,805,000 


ise figures are not entirely accurate. 
ne extent they are misleading, stand- 
thout explanation. 
pt and Cyprus, for instance, were 
in English occupancy. 
la@_is controlled only through a 
which gives Great Britain exclusive 
'to direct the finances and commer- 
md military affairs of the shah’s 
m, 
the final adjustment some of the ter- 
_ listed may be allotted to others 
$ the Allies. But an effort has been 
‘to allow for such possible changes 
- 4s believed the table is sufficiently 
‘he truth to illustrate the point that 
t has added to British possessions 
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and spheres of influence more territory 
than is contained in the whole United 
States, including Alaska. 

The astounding fact is that to-day the 

Union Jack flies over more than one- 
quarter of the land area of the globe. One 
has heard in addition the claim that 
‘Britannia rules the waves!” 
_ I spent a week last September in Devon, 
in the southwest of England, making head- 
quarters at a village inn high up on the 
wild and desolate country of Dartmoor. 
Walking one day down a long sunken road 
we came finally to a tiny and ancient village 
called Meachey. 

There was a little public house in which 
the oak table and benches were black and 
battered with centuries of use, and a village 
church the stonework of which would indi- 
cate it might date back almost to Norman 
times. 

Under a huge yew tree in the old church- 
yard stood a new tombstone in the form of 
a truncated pyramid. On one side of it 
was cut: “Thomas Atkinson, late Sergeant 


‘Major Royal Artillery”; who died in 


November, 1918, aged seventy-eight. On 
the three other sides were recorded the 
deaths of the old man’s four sons. One 
had been killed in China some years ago. 
The three others had fallen in France. The 
dates of their deaths marked the progress 
of the war. 

They were all men past the first flush 
of youth. One had fallen in 1916; one 
the next year; and the last, a man in 
his late forties, had been killed in action 
in October, less than a month before the 
Armistice. 

It was no strain on the imagination to 
picture the paternal veteran of earlier wars 
standing shock after shock until, when his 
last son was killed in Flanders, he, too, gave 
up the fight. 

There in that remote and forgotten 
village churchyard was written in little for 
the casual stranger the whole story of the 
price of empire. Reading it one realized 
that what one may call British boastful- 
ness—if he wishes—is based on a solid and 
somber foundation of fact. 


The High Country 


GENTLEMAN in Pioneerville, Idaho, 
ought to be able to write good pioneer 
stuff and Mr. Ezra Howard does. He writes 
about a hunt he once made east-of Yellow- 
stone Park: 

“That is sure some country, upside down 
and turned over. I saw one place where the 
formation was rolled over like a scroll. I 
was in what they call the Natural Corral— 
a strip of country just dropped down one 
hundred and fifty feet below the rest of the 
land, with walls straight up and down. 
There is only one place where stock can get 
in and a fence a few rods long incloses 
miles of good grazing land. In one of the 
caves in the wall here I found some Indian 
writing done in charcoal. 

‘“West of the park a Boise man got lost 
some years ago and froze to death within a 
half mile of the railroad. A few weeks ago a 
wealthy man from Pittsburgh went hunt- 
ing between here and the park and strayed 
off from his party alone. No one knows 
what became of him, 

“Some think he was murdered and 
others that he wandered until exhausted, 
and so died. October has been unusually 
cold and stormy and for days it snowed 
almost continuously. 

“My father had an old map of the West, 
published in 1845, which I will try to 
get for examination. It is fairly accurate. 
The Boise River is called Reed’s River on 
the map. I think it locates old Fort Henry. 

“‘Pioneerville is one of the oldest towns 
in this part of Idaho and once there were 
thousands of gold hunters here, for the 
placers were very rich. Many fortunes were 
made and even now we find some good 
ground a few miles from the old town, which 
is now only a few old shacks with a half 
dozen people living in them. Idaho City, 
once capital of Idaho, with ten thousand 
voters, now probably has less than one 
hundred people. Centerville and Placer- 
ville and Quartzburg are mostly has-beens, 
though they are working some good mines 
near Quartzburg. I rather look for a min- 
ing boom of small dimensions, for there are 
some good ledges of silver, gold and lead. 
There has never been much quartz devel- 
opment done, for placering was the only 
thing the early miners cared for. There is 
some game about here and deer seem to be 
increasing.” 


For all walks of life 


W HETHER on duty or pleasure bent, you are 


assured real comfort in walking if you wear 


AIR-PEDS. 


ciple to the entire shoe. 


In wet, slushy weather AIR-PEDS safeguard the 
health by keeping the feet ‘thigh and dry’’— off 
the damp ground. They give a ground-gripping 
tread like the cushioned paw of a dog, and make a 


They apply the rubber-heel prin- 


man surefooted. AIR-PEDS do more, they 


Save the Shoes 


and preserve their shape 


They prolong the life of sole, welt and uppers, and are a boon 
in these days of soaring shoe prices. 


AIR-PEDS are made in three pieces, are light in weight, and 
are attached where the greatest wear comes. They can’t crack 
and won’t draw the foot. They have stood up under the severest 


military tests. 


Get shod with AIR-PEDS to-day 


TRADE MARK 


Apply the rubber-heel principle to the entire shoe 


PIONEER PRODUCTS, Inc., 35 W. 39thst. NEW YORK 


AIR-PEDS are 
made of new, qual- 
ity rubber (black 
or tan). They cost 
$2.00 the set, and 
are easily and 
quickly attached. 


If your shoe store 
or cobbler cannot 
supply you, send 
us $2.00, outline 
of your shoe, its 
color, and your 
dealer’s name. 
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Style LQ.327 
Price $8.50 


Y 0 Uu 3 To 0 “es Canada $9.50 
Can Have This oo 
Wonderful Night-time Daylight! 


HERE THEY ARE— the absolutely finest lights ever 
invented—the lights you should be using, right now. 

Here is the Quick-Lite Lantern, ready for any job, any- 
where, any night—the safest, strongest, steadiest, handiest 
light ever offered you for after-dark work. 


Here is the Quick-Lite Lamp. Use it in the home — all over 
the house. It brings you the clearest, brightest, yet softest, most easy- 
to-read-by light you ever let fall on the page of your paper or book. 

The brilliant yet soft natural radiance of the Coleman Quick-Lite is 
far more than ‘‘not-harmful-to-the-eyesight.” It is positively beneficial 
to the eyes. Because whenever you read or sew under the mellow bril- 
liance of the Quick-Lite, eye-strain vanishes along with darkness. 

This is not a mere claim. It’s a fact. You can see them and prove 
it for yourself. Go to the store, ask the merchant to demonstrate. He'll 
do, it and you won’t be satisfied until you are an every night user of 


(Coleman Quick-Lite 


Lamps and Lanterns 


Light them 
torch needed. 
No wick to trim—no daily clean- 
ing and filling. 

Cost only about a third of a cent 
per hour to operate. 

Lantern has mica globe; stands 
rough handling; will Jast for years 
in ordinary use. Bug-proof; wind 
and rain can’t put it out. 


15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Quick-Lite 

Lamps, Lanternsand Lighting Plants. Let yours 

demonstrate the Quick-Lite for you. See it in 

. actual use. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
om write nearest factory branch. 


> The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Gasoline Lamps in the World 


Wichita St. Paul Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Chicago 


with matches—no 


Make and burn their own gas, 
from common motor gasoline. 
300 candle power — more 
than 20 oil lamps. 

Can’t be filled while lighted. 
Can’t spill, can’t explode. 

Burn dry without harm. Inspected, 
tested and guaranteed against any 
defect in material or workmanship. 


light 


Style CQ 329 
Price $9.50 
Canada $12.50 


The Quick-Lite Lamp 
is equipped with a Unt- 
versal Shade Holder 
which fits any shade. 
The illustration here 
shows the Opal Art 
Shade, regularly 

supplied. 


Sense and 


The Efficient Letter Writer 


No. 1. To Accompany a 
Manuscript Submitted for Publication 


EAR EDITOR, I really think 
It’s up to you to take 
This piece, because my Great-aunt Jane 
Once knew your Uncle Jake; 
Your book 
For twenty years I’ve took; 
In Maine 
T ate some lobster stew 
Beside a famous authoress ; 
I neither smoke nor chew. 


Your sympathy I’m sure that I 
Can count upon if you 
Are married, single, wealthy, poor ; 
A Democrat, a Jew; 
Wear ties 
And socks to match your eyes ; 
Like all 
Green vegetables but beans; 
Are Bolshevistic, mystic, bald; 
Can't live within your means. 


So won’t you please to pay me cash 
And print these verses P. D. Q.? 
For I’ve a wife and seven kids 
And all the grocers’ bills are due; 
I won 
The war against the Hun; 
A paint- 
Ing in the Lowvre I’ve had; 
I do a mile in fifty flat; 
My life has been quite sad. 


There, editor, you ought to find 
One reason in that bunch 
To touch your adamantine heart 
And land me with a punch. 
If not— 
I’ve saved my surest shot. 
Confrére, 
All hail! At Syracuse— 
Or Harvard, if you like, or Yale— 
I RAN THE COLLEGE NEWS! 
—Margaret Matlack. 


Al Precarious Job 


HE recent merger of the New York 

Herald and Sun, which resulted in the 
closing of-the old Herald office, caused no 
little disturbance and mental anxiety 
among the newspaper men affected, several 
of whom had spent half a lifetime at the 
desks they then held. 

An old copyreader on the Herald, who 
had been on the desk for a little more than 
forty years, threw down his blue pencil in 
disgust at the announcement that the old 
shop would go out of business. 

“T knew darn well when they got me to 
take this job,’”’ he said petulantly, “that it 
would not be permanent.” 


March 6, |) 
GB Za 
Nonsensi 


Jims’ Way 
yaNGgae sks SIMS aimed to have al} 
men who were at sea under his iy 
tion, during the war, act on their owy j 
tiative. 
One day the admiral got a wireless | 
a captain, saying in substance: “Am |c| 
the fog. Shall I try to proceed to des | 
tion or return to port?” | 
And Sims wirelessed back: ‘ Yes.” 
The captain didn’t get it, and repe; 
his original message. ; 
So Sims then wirelessed back: “No 


The New Tribunal 


EW YORK’S big spree on New Y - 

Eve came at the time when the} 
was emerging from its excitement ove | 
many wood-alcohol victims. 

The police courts were prepared | 
busy morning after. Oddly enough {| 
was a surprising falling off in the j: 
number of drunk cases. Magistrates | 
had seen what went on the night bh, 
were puzzled. 

““How do you account for the lav| 
drunk cases to-day?” one of them ask | 
a veteran policeman as he ran throug] | 
docket. 

“Well, you see, Your-Honor, there’s | 
a change. All the drunk cases nowa} 
are sent direct to the morgue.” 


Why He Rejoiced 


Neier. FLEISCHMANN, jus} 
turned from France, tells of an § 
soldier of the A. E. F. who was |! 
wounded, almost losing his sight. | 
wounded Irishman was cared for in a } 
pital near Verdun overlooking a wre 
village in that devastated area. Hi' 
sponded to treatment and finally the h 
age was removed from his eyes. 

““Where am I?” he asked as he gazei | 
the open window at the shell-wre¢ 
village and the torn-up wheat field. 

“Why,” said the nurse to soothe his : 
ings, ‘‘you are back in Ireland.” 

“Well, the saints be praised,” he ¢ \ 
again taking in the view, “we've got | 
rule at last!” 


Paging Mr. Doe 


PHILADELPHIA clubman drei 
that he died and went to hei! 
While sitting in a beautiful palace a ch i 
came through’ paging him. 
“Call for Mr. Doe! Call for Mr. D! 
“Here you are, my boy,” the clut 3 
said, beckoning to the page. ‘I’m Mr. 
What is it?” 
“Your wife wants you on the || 
board, sir.” 
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c 
ag , | HEALTH for you 
5 , / ~from the lap of NATURE 
/ - A s NG a le rite << 
“ine =e ea (. SS 
| LAN va 


Says an eminent 
nutrition expert: ““In using dried fruit 
(such as Sunsweet Prunes) we obtain not only 
the nutritive value of the sugar but whatever other hy- 
gienic or medicinal value they have by virtue of the salts and or- 
ganic acids found in them. Remember, too, that prunes are high in iron.” 


ERE is a fruit-food beyond compare—a 
health-food essential to your daily fare! 
Thanks to California’s wonderful sun- 
shine, SunsweetT Prunes are natural “‘sweet- 
meats.’’ They contain more digestb/e natural fruit 
sugar than any other fruit. They are rich in tonic 
iron. And not only are they tasteful and nutri- 
tious in themselves, but they help to keep the 
entire diet on an even keel. 

Ask your grocer for these top-quality prunes 
and serve them, early and often, in numberless 
ways. Also—send for our collection of SuNswzET 
Recipes, printed on gummed slips (5 x3) so you 
can paste them in your cook book or on recipe 
filing cards. Your Recipe Packet is waiting for 
you—and it’s free. Simply address— 


CALIFORNIA Prune & Apricot Growers INc. 
103 Market Street, San Jose, California 


A cooperative association of 7,500 growers 


ve 
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‘“‘Ts that so, Mac?”’ he asked. , 

‘Sure it is! Now I know where a big 
four-pointeris bedding regularly only three- 
quarters of a mile up yonder’’—I pointed 
toward the shoulder of old Bear Den. 
“Fe’s been there ever since the snow line 
crawled past the brushy points in the 
spring.” ne 

Hiram looked up the steep mountainside 
and scratched his head. 

“T see,” he said. ‘And you think I 
ought to go and get him?” 

“Tell be a cinch!” I said. ‘‘ We'll get up 
about three o’clock in the morning and 
we'll get him and be back before it’s too 
dark to travel. Or if it comes dark on us, 
why we can lay out and build a fire. And 
if we don’t get him we can keep on going 
for three or four miles across the Devil’s 
Washboard and camp out all night. I 
know of three or four nice ones that have 
been hanging round in the Washboard 
roughs.” 

Old Hiram cast an eye about the com- 
jortable camp and looked up the steep 
slopes of old Bear Den again. Then an idea 
seemed to strike him. 

“Suppose you go and get him, Mac,”’ he 
suggested. ‘‘Do you mind?” 

“Why, sure not! But 

“ All right,” said Hiram with a deep sigh. 
He put his hand in his pocket and brought 
out. a ten-dollar gold piece. “‘There,” he 
said, and sighed again. “I leave it all to 
you, Mac.” 

“But, Hi,” I said, ‘‘what’s the ten dol- 
lars for?” 

“Por getting my deer,” said Hiram. 
“And by the way, Mac, I wish you’d take 
my new rifle out with you and try it.’”” His 
eyes went back to the market page and I 
saw that he had forgotten me. 

Well, I took the new rifle and went up 
and brought down the buck. But I didn’t 
enjoy it much, for I was worried to death 
trying to figure old Hiram out—and he 
wouldn’t add up right no matter how I 
figured him. Why should he bring this ex- 
pensive gun three or four hundred miles 
into the wilderness to kill a bueck—and then 
pay me ten dollars to take the gun and kill 
the buck for him? 

All behind the velvet! 


qr 


LD Hiram had been with me nearly two 

weeks and I was getting to like hima 
whole lot. He was just like a big good- 
natured boy out for a vacation—that is, 
most of the time. But sometimes when he 
was reading his telegrams he didn’t look 
that way. They were business telegrams, I 
think, and when he read them a hard steel 
veil seemed to drop down over his eyes and 
you couldn’t see behind it. That worried 
me too. Just when I’d think I understood 
him fine that veil would drop down and 
shut me out. 

“Mac,” Hiram said to me one day, “‘my 
family is coming up next Thursday. Wife 
and daughter and two friends. Chinese 
cook. Stay ten days. Of course they were 
not included in our original bargain, so we 
will have to make another deal. How much 
extra?” 

“Well, Hi,” I said, “‘I don’t know. I'll 
think it over.”’ 

Now I remembered how kind Hiram had 
been to me and about the twenty-five-cent 
cigars I'd been smoking and something 
inside of me said I wouldn’t charge him 
anything. Then I thought of the three- 
hundred-dollar gun and the expensive rods 
and the ten dollars he had handed out so 
freely and I thought: ‘Oh, well, he won’t 
miss it. Besides, I expect he’ll be tickled to 
pay it. But I’ll make it low; just enough so 
he won’t think I’m making it too easy for 
him. It might embarrass him if I did that.” 

“‘Oh, well, say a dollar and a half a day 
extra, Hi,” I said, and blushed when I said 
it—it was so low. 

“Too high!” 

I didn’t recognize his voice. It was hard, 
crisp, with no human quality in it, so far 
as I could see. 

“‘T think a dollar is ample.” 

I felt a cold rage steal over me and I 
trembled with it. I was hurt and mad and 
bewildered. Was this the same man whose 
twenty-five-cent cigars I had been smoking 
for two weeks? Was it the same man 
who had paid me ten dollars for taking a 
little stroll and shooting a buck with the 
most beautiful rifle I ever cuddled to my 
shoulder? 


” 
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BEHIND THE VELVET 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Well, we arguéd it back and forth for 
nearly an hour. I got a lot of Scotch in me 
and the Scotch blood doesn’t like to be 
skinned in a business deal. But the trouble 
was the longer we argued the more I felt 
myself slipping. I got hotter and hotter, 
while old Hiram got cooler and cooler. The 
hard level quality never left his voice and 
the steel veil of his eyes never wavered. 
When we finally compromised at a dollar 
and a quarter it was because I was so mad 
I couldn’t talk any more. 

Those extra people would be with us ten 
days. Old Hiram had argued me out of 
two and a half dollars! And him with all 
the money there was in the world! 

“The camp equipage will arrive day after 
to-morrow, Mac,” said Hiram cheerfully. 
“That will give you plenty of time to set 
up the new camp before the party gets 

ere.” 

Again a cold feeling crept over me, but 
this time it was dismay. If Hiram brought 
a pack-train load with him, what would 
four other people—two of them women— 
bring? I had a presentiment that I was 
going to be stung some more. 

And I was right. When I went down to 
Watts there was that hard-hearted Tom 
Milton looking hopefully at another moun- 
tain of camp stuff marked ‘‘Meeker.” I 
won’t go into details, but there were six or 
seven tents and a cookstove, a collapsible 
canoe and a ton or two of grub and several 
boxes of ammunition and holdalls and blan- 
ket rolls and mattresses. Well, it took Tom 
Milton and me two days to get it all into 
camp and set up. Tom charged me another 
ten dollars, the miserable thief! 

I hadn’t cooled off yet when Thursday 
came round. I saddled up the jackasses, 
grouchy and sour as a green persimmon. 
When I was ready to start I stalked over to 
where old Hiram was sitting dangling his 
fly in the water and reading his paper. 

“These folks walk?” I asked. 

Hiram came to the surface and re- 
garded me absently. 

“Oh, no,” hesaid. “‘They’ll ride the 
horses.” 

““What horses?’”’ 

““Why, I bought some horses in the 
San Gabriel Valley and ordered them 
sent to Eureka. My Eureka agent has 
seen to it that they arrived at 
Watts Station this morning.” 

“But how do you know 
they’re there? Maybe there’s 
been some mishap or other to 
delay them.” 

‘“Don’t you worry, Mac, 
they’re there.” 

» Hiram went back to his paper. 

That knocked me speechless. 
Why, it must have cost old Hiram a thou- 
sand dollars—yes, two thousand, or maybe 
three! For at that time there wasn’t any 
railroad into Eureka. The horses would 
have been shipped by rail to San Francisco, 
loaded on a boat and sent up to Eureka 
and then brought over the mountains a hun- 
dred miles—just for ten days’ use! 

And Hiram had not even batted an eye! 
And this was the same man who had wasted 
a whole hour jewing me down two dollars 
and a half for ten days of hard work! Fora 
minute I saw red and every muscle in my 
body itched to take the miserly old devil 
by the neck and heave him into the river, 
costly cigars and all. But I got hold of 
myself after a while and punched the old 
jackasses down to Watts. The first fellow 
I saw when I got there was Jeff Arnett. I 
knew Jeff; he worked in a livery stable in 
Eureka. 

“Hello, Jeff!” I said. “What you doing 
over on this side?” 

“T just got in with some horses for the 
Hiram Meeker outfit,” said Jeff. “‘Ever 
hear of him? They say he’s got so much 
money he itches all over.” 

“The old son of a gun’s camping with 
me,” I said. “You look worn out and 
sleepy, Jeff. What’s the matter?” 

Jefi’s haggard face twitched. 

“T been riding all night, Mac,”’ he said. 
“They didn’t send us word until fifteen 
minutes before the time I ought to’ve 
started. What d’ye think of that? These 
here rich people think their money can 
work miracles.” 

Fees pretty near right, at that,” I 
said. 

“You ain’t far off, Mac,” Jeff agreed. 
“But I got a hundred dollars out of it,” he 
grinned, “I should worry!” 


“You're better off than I am,” I said 

sadly. ‘‘If I break even I’ll be tickled stiff.”” 

““What’s the matter—old Hiram skin 
ou?” 

“Jeff,” I says, “I got a feeling that when 
old Hiram goes home I'll be owing him 
three or four hundred dollars.” : 

““T’ve heard he was a regular shark in a 
business deal,” says Jeff. 

“Qhark!” said. ‘You take it from me, 
Jeff, old Hiram Meeker is a whole flock of 
sharks!” 

“Yonder they come,” says Jeff. 

The big automobile skimmed round the 
bend again, the same stiff-necked young 
man driving it. This time he had four peo- 
ple with him—an oldish woman and a 
young girl, with two young men riding on 
the folding seats. The young men seemed 
to have considerable trouble helping the 
ladies out of the machine. I couldn’t see 
why, for both women looked healthy and 
strong. But the boys helped ’em out as 
though they were made of glass. Then one 
of the young fellows came up to me and held 
out his hand. 

He was a nice-looking boy with red hair 
and blue eyes and a grin that went straight 
to your heart. I liked him. “My name’s 
Richard Coleman,” he told me. 

Then he introduced me to the two ladies. 
The oldish one was Mrs. Meeker and the 
girl was Miss Doris Meeker. I liked the 
girl too. She was little and quick and her 
smile was like old Hiram when he was just 
a simple good-natured boy off on a vacation. 

“And this is Mr. Anthony St. Julian,” 
says young Coleman, introducing me to the 
other young man. 

St. Julian barely nodded, glancing my 
way indifferently, just as one would glance 
at a kitchen table 
or some other use- 
ful but uninter- 
esting object. He 
was bored—any- 
body could tell 
that,though 
he was very 
polite to the 
rest of the 
party. He 
was a thin 
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“Deus ex Machina? 
Sure! Read Liters 
| ally,’? Says Len 
a Wisely, ‘‘it Means 
ad Driver of Outdoor 
Machines’’ 


youth with a sallow face that hadn’t any 
expression in it. I saw into his eyes once 
and they were still and expressionless, with 
pupils like pinheads. Otherwise he was very 
good-looking. I didn’t like him. In fact, I 
hated him. Queer, isn’t it, how you can hate 
a person instinctively the first time you 
meet him? 

Jeff Arnett brought up the horses and the 
party mounted. Again the two young men 
had quite a competition helping the ladies 
up—especially in helping Miss Doris. Young 
Coleman won out, and as St. Julian turned 
away and allowed the lucky one to help the 
girl I saw his left shoulder twitch nervously 
up and his right hand pass across his lips as 
though brushing away an imaginary fly.. I 
learned afterward that it was a nervous 
habit he had, especially when he was ex- 
cited. Just as I was about to give the word 
to start St. Julian spoke. ‘ 


& 
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“*Our traps have not yet arrived,” he | 
‘Perhaps Mr. MacPherson ean sho} 
theway,’’ suggested young Coleman, “" 
he can attend to the traps and follow 1a! 
St. Julian's shoulder twitched up; 
and he passed his hand across his lips,’ 
“‘Miss Doris has her camera among 
traps,”’ he said politely. “I think we | 
wait.” i 
He smiled, but it was not the smi, 
real people. I don’t know what it was \ 
whatever it was it was behind the vi 
and I couldn’t figure it out. I glanq! 
young Coleman. He, too, was smilin), 
litely, but his lips were white. if 
We didn’t have to wait more than fi} 
minutes before the truck came alon)| 
Chinaman sat beside the driver. T hai: 
gotten the Chinaman. And when the/| 
drew up at the station and I saw the k| 
carried I felt like throwing down m)| 
and jumping on it. ' f 
““What’s all that stuff?” I asked 
queer choked voice. It was St. Julian | 
answered. ' 
“Personal belongings,” he said. 
shall need them directly we have rei | 
camp. Kindly have them brought aii | 
immediately.” | 
There were holdalls and suiteases 
umbrellas and cameras and dust coat | 
raincoats and rifles and rods and pai | 
outfits and butterfly nets. If I shou! 
through the whole list it would soun 
an inventory of everything that old 
Noah carried into the ark. And I knoy | 
Noah was a tenderfoot too. I can pif 
finger on a million things that he'd | i 
have left out in the rain—rattlesnake | 
fleas and yellow jackets and blowflies: 
several people I could think of if I sat 
and concentrated for a few minutes. | 
I looked about me, half dazed. 6 
Milton was regarding me as please ii 
happy as a coyote dog with a young } 
in its teeth. Tom Milton hasn’t any : |] 
only a dried fungus such as you find t 
hearts of dead trees. | 
“Want me to bring it up, Mac! 
asked. I nodded. 
That would be another ten dollars 8 
I didn’t say anything more. I was licl |. 
stumbled back to my party feeling & 
galley slave. Young St. Julian looked ) 
impatiently. i 
“-Youmay proceed, MacPherson,” # 
And those kind words made me ver ¢ 


! Z 
happy! pe f 
ie WAS another of the Hiram )\} 

mysteries that you couldn’t help i 
the man—when he wasn’t doing bil 
with you. After I got the cam 
up, with a tent for every indi lt 
of the party, including the || 
man, with a cook tent anda 1 
tent besides, I sulked for a Ma 
don’t get over things quickly | 
old Hiram was exactly as 11 
we hadn’t had any trouble. 1/7 
he didn’t think we had hai 
trouble. Possibly it was an 2 
day thing with him—! 2 
know. I 

Anyway, a couple of days later r 
and I sat out on the river bank as 


Hop Sing worked and sang to himst 
least he probably called it singing, ! 
it sounded like a riot. 
Presently Miss Doris came out 
tent and started down tow: the 
She was dressed in some sort 
stuff and she carried 1 pink parasol. P 
parasol on the Chanowah! But sis 
looked fine. 
I happened to glance 
both young men coming towar' er 
tried to stroll along in a matter-of-fa , 
but they had a hard time keeping | 
bluff. Looked to meas though they” 
her together, but Mrs. Meeker a 
put her book in her lap. -) 
“Mr. Coleman!” she called. id 
Richard stopped and went to her sit 
ing and polite, but again I notict) 
whiteness about his lips. es} 
“Tm reading Muir’s Mountains 
fornia,’ said Mrs. Meeker, smut) 
polite smile that seemed to come fron 
where behind the velvet. Muir sa 
(Continued on Page 63, 4 


‘Continued from Page 60) 
f the water ouzel and I have been 
ig if there are any of them in this 


while St. Julian had reached the 
>and was walking on down toward 
with her. I thought I saw a flicker 
ointment in her eyes, but if it was 
yas gone in a moment and she was 
imd chatting with her companion. 
shem young Coleman hesitated a 
then went back to his tent. 

{n’t help taking sides, for it looked 
xe Mrs. Meeker had deliberately 
Joleman in order to give St. Julian 
it in which to reach Doris before 
wondered why, for to my mind 
Coleman was worth a hundred 
is. But then I was prejudiced, for 
forgiven St. Julian for that “‘You 
seed, MacPherson!” 

an armful of wood over to the cook 
+a while and the Chinaman looked 
ward the river where Doris and 
i sat together upon a rock. 

ie, he!” he giggled, ‘‘ Missee Dol- 
ee Missee Coleman! Ole lady, she 
see St. Julium! He, he, he!” 

t stop to talk with Hop Sing, for I 
2 to gossip about my party. But 
away Hop made another remark: 
1e St. Julium—he got ’em one-two 
lolla’! Missee Coleman—he no 


’s the way it went! One day St. 
uld beat; maybe next day Richard 
would get ahead. It got to look- 
, game and I couldn’t help being 
1 in it. Whenever Coleman lost 
ent white and stayed that way for 
£ St. Julian failed he watched out 
ners of his eyes with a still intent- 
a waiting rattlesnake, his shoulder 
upward at intervals and his right 
shing an imaginary fly from his 


-matter who won, all parties con- 
ailed and bowed politely. It sort 
me to think of all the things that 
g kept bottled up behind the vel- 
't had been two young mountain 
‘e would have been a fight. It 
have been a pleasant affair, or a 
», and there wouldn’t have been a 
niile let loose anywhere in that 
But after it was over there’d have 
‘oubt about the winner. And more 
ly the loser wouldn’t have been 
tke part in the game for maybe a 
ven if he had been willing. 

xt day after this episode I was sit- 
old Hiram as usual. Hiram had 
reading his newspaper and was 
bout the camp. It was a pretty 
iad to admit it. It had made me 
‘gh, having to put up all those red- 
striped tents and awnings just 
ays’ use. Seemed like wasted ef- 
| it certainly was good to look at— 
‘tm of water rushing through the 
| things and the great firs ringing 
1 coming down the high ridges to 


mighty fine camp you’ve made for 
' said old Hiram. 

pleasant glow, for it was seldom 
im ever gave a compliment. 
uys liked the place,’ I said. 
‘ousy oiling Hiram’s rifle. I had 
ialf a dozen times before, but I 
\uldn’t miss an excuse for getting 
yiands. It was the prettiest thing 
‘w. The front sight was not the 
.. stock affair of buckhorn, but a 
je dot that fitted exactly in the tiny 
din the rear bar. The whole gun 
arfectly balanced that when you 
‘vn on the bead you didn’t feel any 
lyond the fore end. It must have 
or four hundred dollars. No bet- 
fa forty-dollar gun, maybe, so far 
jag qualities went—for after you 
(d forty dollars you generally pay 
ly. But boy, boy! That gun sim- 
isled in my heart like a long-lost 


there caressing that marvelous 
sy Miss Doris going down to the 
in. Almost the same as the first 
tyas. She carried her pink parasol 
ught I saw her flash an anxious 
tward young Coleman’s tent. But 
»» both young men saw her at 
time and began to do that 
f1ed-stroll stuff all over. It looked 
fier even break, with the chances 
©ld lady would hop in and throw 
‘nonkey wrench into the machin- 
he did before. I did some quick 


‘the game, you know. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Now, Mac,” I says to myself, ‘this 
ain’t your party. You stay out of it.” 
But this ain’t a fair game,” myself 
shoots back at me. “Young Coleman is 
fighting all by himself—and the old lady is 
against him, and Anthony St. Julian and 
Anthony St. Julian’s millions! It ain’t fair!” 

“T know it,”’ I says to myself. “But you 
stay out, Mac! You'll get in bad if you 
don’t. It ain’t your affair.” 

. “All right,” says myself, sneeringlike, 
you may proceed, MacPherson!’’ 

And as I remembered that, why, young 
St. Julian was passing not ten feet away. 

“Oh, Mr. St. Julian!” I called—for my- 

self had made me mad. 
_ For a moment it seemed that he was go- 
ing to pass me up. He knew if he stopped 
he would lose out, but his funny code of 
politeness made him pause—a moment. 
And in that moment Richard Coleman had 
reached the girl’s side and the two went on 
to the canoe together. 

“What is it, MacPherson?” asked St. 
Julian. One shoulder twitched upward and 
he brushed at the fly. I looked into his 
eyes. They were hard, expressionless and 
cold, with the pupils no bigger than pin- 
heads. They reminded me somehow of a 
rattlesnake’s eyes. I was asleep one day up 
on the slope of old Pigeon Top and I woke 
up to see a rattlesnake lying coiled not two 
feet from my face. He-was looking at me 
with that lifeless, steady, evil stare. That’s 
how I know how a snake’s eyes look. 

“T just wanted to show you the rear sight 
on Mr. Meeker’s rifle,’ I told him. ‘‘See? 
The nick is filed square at the bottom. To 
prevent blur, you know. I thought you’d 
like to know. Next gun you buy you ought 
to have ’em fix it that way.” 

“Thank you, MacPherson,” said St. 
Julian politely. It was the kind of polite- 
ness he would have used in thanking a 
policeman who had told him the name of a 
street in a strange town. 

Then he turned and went back to his 
tent. I went on polishing the splendid 
rifle, my face solemn as an owl’s, but myself 
chuckling away down deep. I could get 
behind the velvet a little myself, I found. 
Presently I glanced up and saw old Hiram 
watching me. He was looking more than 
ever like a happy good-natured boy and I 
wondered why. 

“Like it, Mac?” he asked, and grinned 
a heap friendly. 

“This gun?” I said. ‘I never dreamed 
they made ’em, Hi!” 

“‘Tt’s yours!” 

It was as though somebody had hit me a 
stunning rap on the head. 

“TI don’t think I understand you, 
Hi,” I blundered. He interrupted me. 

“Tt’s your gun, Mac, and I hope you kill 
more deer with it than I have.” 

I’m ashamed to say it, but I sat there 
with tears in my eyes while I let the won- 
derful truth seep in. This unbelievable gun 
was mine! Hiram had given it to me. It 
was not possible, but it was! 

I opened my mouth to say something, 
but thought better of it. Hiram was watch- 
ing the pair down in the canoe. There was 
no steel veil over his eyes now.. No, the 
eyes that looked down upon the boy and 
girl were old and tired—but contented 
eyes. That is, they looked that way to me. 

But how was I to be sure? How was I to 
trust my own eyes any more? For was it 
possible that this man had once jJewed me 
out of two dollars and a half and then given 
me a three-hundred-dollar gun? Was I 
crazy or dreaming or simply gone old and 
childish before my time? What was the 
answer anyway? 

Behind the velvet! 


V 


FEW more days went by and I began 
to be uneasy about Coleman and St. 
Julian. It had grown so serious that every 
now and then I could almost see the hate 
bursting out from behind the velvet. I say 
almost, for it never got quite through. But 
I could sense it. And I was sure that a 
game as fast as this one, and as serious, 
couldn’t go on long without an explosion, 
what with all the feeling that was bottled 
up behind the velvet. On the surface every- 
thing was peaceful and serene as a June 
morning—everybody happy and friendly 
and smiling—but just thesame I wasscared. 
So I tried to get the two young men to go 
hunting. Wanted to take their minds off 
I tried St. Julian 
first. He hesitated and I could feel him 
hunting for an excuse. Finally he said he 
thought he wasn’t acclimated yet. Wasn’t 
used to the altitude. Later perhaps —— 
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But he thanked me—just as he would 
have thanked a leper that had offered him 
a kindness. Out of the corner of my eye I 
saw him flick a glance at young Coleman. 

Then I tried the other one. Coleman 
was embarrassed; I could see that. Forno 
normal young man likes to refuse an invita- 
tion togo hunting. It was plain, too, that he 
longed to go, but he stammered out an 
excuse—I forget what it was—and blushed. 

“Later on, Mac,” he said, and I felt 
sorry for him, so I changed the subject. 

I understood all about it. Each was 
afraid to go and leave the other with a clear 
field. A lot of people joke about jealousy, 
but jealousy is no joke. It’s a kind of in- 
sanity. More than that, after he passes a 
certain point the jealous man is dangerous. 

But I didn’t give up. I was bound to get 
7em out on the ridges and pull their minds 
away from the game—for at least one day. 
I thought it over, and later in the day when 
I was sitting out on the river bank with old 
Hiram an idea came to me. 

“Say, Hi,” I szid, “why don’t you give 
Miss Doris a vacation from those two young 
fellows—take her riding or something and 
send the boys up on the hill after a deer?” 

Hiram looked at me and his eyes were 
blank. I don’t know even now whether he 
got my meaning fully or not. But he fell 
right in with the plan. 

“That isn’t a bad idea, Mac,” he said— 
“not a bad idea at all. We’ll do it. We'll 
send the boys up together to-morrow morn- 
ing. They don’t need a guide—two husky 
chaps like them—so you stay in camp and 
rest. I'll take the ladies and ride up the 
river and pull off a picnic.” 

I don’t know how he managed it, but 
when I got up early next morning both 
young men had gone. Along toward ten 
o’clock old Hiram and the ladies went away 
up the river on the horses and I was left 
alone with the Chinese cook. 

After I had cut some wood for Hop Sing 
and straightened up the camp I began to 
get bored, so I went over the river to see how 
the jackasses were getting along. I had 
turned them out to graze on an open bench 
just opposite camp. As I crossed the foot 
log at the narrow ford I noticed the foot- 
prints of Coleman and St. Julian in the 
sand. Evidently the young fellows had 
gone up the slope of old Bear Den. I looked 
all over the bench, but the jackasses were 
gone. I circled the place once and found 
their tracks going up the mountain. I 
hadn’t followed them more than a hundred 
yards till I came to the tracks of Coleman 
and St. Julian. You see, the jacks had taken 
a sudden freakish notion to follow the boys 
up the mountain. 

I went back to camp and got my war bag 
and put some lunch in it, then recrossed the 
river and took up the trail of the hunters 
and the runaway donkeys. I followed the 
double trail clear up into the elk-grass 
country and then I abandoned it, because 
it is hard trailing in the elk grass. Besides, 
I thought I knew what the donks would do. 
They’d probably go over and fool round in 
the low brush of the Deerpatch. I often 
came up to the big brushy open slope known 
as the Deerpatch to hunt, and Id tie up 
one donkey and let the other graze round 
in the edge of the brush while I hunted. A 
donkey remembers these things. 

The Deerpatch was a sloping space of 
about ten acres of low buckbrush and flow- 
ering birch and all round the lower edge 
and up both sides the forest bordered it— 
tall firs and pines, with a heavy growth of 
underbrush and thickets of young fir. When 
I reached the top of the Deerpatch I 
climbed up on top of a big rock and sat 
down. From this viewpoint I could look 
down over the entire Deerpatch. I often 
sat here watching for browsing bucks. If 
the donks were any place about there I 
would see them sure. 

Almost the first look I swept over the 
brush patch caught the figure of a man sit- 
ting on a rock below and on the north side 
close to the encircling forest. He was sit- 
ting perfectly still, watching the Deerpatch 
same as I was doing. I tried to identify 
him. He looked like young Coleman, but 
I couldn’t be sure. He wore a gray som- 
brero pinched in at the top. I could see the 
hat plainly, but the rest of the man blended 
with a young madrona tree that grew be- 
hind him and close beside the rock he was 
sitting on. 

It was very quiet up there on the high 
slope of the mountain. Once in a while a 
jay would squall and now and then a wild 
bee or a yellow jacket would zoom past. 
Once or twice a woodpecker drummed away 
out in the forest. But mostly it was quiet, 
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with that peculiar quiet of mountain tops. 
Down in the low places, you know, there is 
continual noise, though your ears don’t al- 
ways tell you about it. But up on the 
mountain tops of a windless day it’s as 
though all Nature were holding its breath. 

Suddenly from the opposite side of the 
Deerpatch sounded the wicked crack of a 
high-power rifle. I was still watching the 
man on the rock, and at the sound of the 
gun the high sombrero spun into the air 
and the man rolled over the rock into the 
brush. At the same moment the young 
“ape tree shook as though from a heavy 
blow. 

I jumped up and looked down at the 
other side of the brush patch from which 
the shot had come. I caught just a glimpse 
of a man standing in the undergrowth at 
the edge of the forest, stooped forward and 
peering across toward the rock. He was 
half. hidden by the shadow and the en- 
circling brush, but I seemed to catch that 
familiar upward twitch of the shoulder and 
the sweep of the hand brushing away a fly. 
Again I say, I seemed to see it; I could not 
be sure. Next instant the man was gone. 

I scrambled from my rock and ran round 
the top of the Deerpatch and down the 
side, making my way toward the rock on 
which the man had been sitting when the 
shot tumbled him off. I was sure of what 
I’d find there and I dreaded finding it. But 
when I reached the rock there was nothing 
to see. I thought maybe I had the wrong 
rock, but after looking about a bit I found 
the sombrero. There was a ragged bullet 
hole through the crown, but no blood. I 
drew a fine big sigh of relief. 

Then I remembered that I had seen the 
madrofia shake when the shot was fired. I 
examined the trunk and found where the 
bullet had entered after passing through the 
man’s hat. I looked at the opposite side 
expecting to find where it came out, but 
there was no mark. Maybe it hit a twig on 
its way across, or maybe the hat deflected 
it just enough so that it entered the wood 
flat. It was in there yet. 

Well, I took out my hunting knife and 
went to work on the four-inch trunk of that 
madrofia. It took me an hour of sweating 
and hacking, for my knife wasn’t made for 
woodchopping. But finally I got a ten-inch 
section of the madrofia trunk with the bul- 
let hole in the middle of it. I split this 
section open carefully—and sure enough, 
there lay the bullet, halfway through the 
wood! As I had guessed, it had lost its 
twist before striking and it lay slightly side- 
wise. 

Only a few splinters held the two halves 
of wood together when I split them. I 
closed them again like a book and put the 
section in my war bag along with the ruined 
hat. Then I went over to the place where I 
had glimpsed the indistinct figure of a man 
peering across to note the result of his shot. 
I wanted to see if the empty shell was there. 
Generally an excited man will pump the 
empty shell out mechanically after a shot 
and forget about it. 

It was there. I found it without any 
trouble at all. It was for an automatic 
rifle. I put it in my war bag. 

I stood for several minutes trying to be- 
lieve this horrible thing. St. Julian carried 
an automatic rifle : 

I wouldn’t believe it, so I started out 
again hunting for those fool jackasses. It 
was dark when I dropped down on the little 
bench across the river from camp. The 
jackasses were there. They hee-hawed at 
me. Sometimes I think a jackass has a 
coarse sense of humor. 


The Meeker party sat about the table, 
having just finished supper. They invited 
me to sit down and eat and I sat down. But 
I didn’t want to eat just then. I told them 
that I’d go out later and have Hop Sing 
scare up something for me. And then I took 
out the section of split madrofia and laid it 
on the table before me. 

“‘T saw a funny thing to-day,” I said. “I 
was sitting on a big rock at the top of the 
Deerpatch and I saw a man sitting on an- 
other rock lower down. 

““He was wearing this’’—and I took out 
the hat with the ragged hole in the crown. 
A new hat, it was. 

*“While I watched him,’ I went on, “‘I 
heard a shot and the man on the rock rolled 
into the brush. I got a glimpse of the man 
that shot at him, but it was only a glimpse. 
Iran down to the rock and found this hat— 
but the man was gone.” 

It was a tremendously well-bred polite 
circle that regarded the hat. But nobody 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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N China, the natives have a custom of shaking 
hands with themselves whenever they make 
friends—just as motor car owners in the United 

States are doing who have learned what a long way 
The General Tire will go to make friends with them. 

Ithough there were only 25 per cent more tire 
users in 1919 than in 1918—The General Tire sales 
increased 97 per cent during that time. This great 
tire not only got its share of the new 1919 tire 
users—but added three times that many more 
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_ ~goes a long way to make friends _ 


customers for good measure—most of whom were 
experienced motorists. 

The extent to which The General Tire is making 
new friends is equaled only by the way it keeps its 
old ones. Most any tire can be sold once on 
promises—but a tire to sell twice must have made a 
record the first time—and that’s the only thing in 
the world that could have built the six big additions 
to The General Tire plant in the last four years. 
The General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
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e any breaks. There were several ex- 
sions of horror, but these stopped al- 
; as soon as they started. I looked 
d the table, but I might as well have 
ad at a circle of masks—polite masks. 
ind right behind where the man had 
sitting,” I said, “‘was a little madrofia 

I cut it in two and brought down— 
'-T opened the split section and 
ed the bullet lying there. “It went 
igh the man’s hat and struck the 
< of the madrofia—fiat, for the hat had 
1 the twist out of it.” 
forrible!”’ said Mrs. Meeker. “Is it 
ble that such things can happen in 
a peaceful spot?” 
t I was not through. 
fter I got my cross section cut off,” I 
“T went over to the place where the 
stood when he fired at the man on the 

I looked round a little while and 

1 this’’—I put the empty shell on the 
beside the other exhibits. “‘It’s for 
ttomatic,’’ I said. 
[ expected a sensation I was badly dis- 
inted. There were several more polite 
ssions of amazement and horror, but 
the circle was repressed, unreadable, 
1 behind the smiling mystery of the 
t. I quit. 
Pp Sing gave me my supper and I went 
0 the river bank and lay down to rest 
leand smokea pipe before going to bed. 
sat hereso much with old Hiram that I 
f had the habit. I think I had dozed 
while, for presently I heard someone 
down the river bank. The moon was 
oming up and it made a moon path on 
‘ater. Two figures stood by the river 
could easily see that they were Doris 
er and young Coleman. I saw the 
yman take the girlin his arms. I saw 
irl clinging to him and I thought I 
_her sobbing. One little hand went 
singly to his head. It was as though 
‘as terrified at the near whiz of that 


Eit couldn’t be! I recalled how polite 
nemotional they had been during my 
l—it couldn’t be possible that I saw 
I thought I saw. And then I hap- 
| to turn my head and saw St. Julian 
st the light of the distant camp fire. 
young man stood slightly bent for- 
his eyes fixed on the silhouette be- 
the silhouette of the two young figures 
st the moon path. To them they 
in the deep darkness. They had not 
tintest suspicion of the way we saw 
thrown sharply against the moon 
on the water. 
Julian’s body tensed and there came 
hing into his attitude that started my 
creeping instinctively toward my belt. 
le a slight noise in doing this. St. 
| started, drew a long breath and 
d casually back to the camp fire. 
Ireached him he was smoking a cig- 
and talking easily with old Hiram. 
ell,” he said, ‘‘I think I shall turn in. 
yy the way,” he said, speaking casu- 
again, “I think I shall go home 
trow. I seem to find difficulty in 
ling acclimated here.”’ 
ou certainly should take no chances,” 
rred old Hiram. His voice was polite, 
here were no regrets. I wondered. 
could make nothing of it. ‘“One’s 
| of course,” went on old Hiram, 
t take precedence over everything 


idn’t you see anything to shoot at to- 
dr. St. Julian?” I asked. His strange 
isionless eyes met mine in a long stare 
stared back. I wouldn’t lower my 
or his. 
othing, MacPherson,” he said. 
dugh luck,” I told him. 
tybody turned out to tell St. Julian 
2y when he left directly after break- 
I took him down to Watts with all 
mkeys loaded with his personal be- 
gs. Old Hiram had been holding his 
bile at the station for a week in case 
ne should want to go home suddenly. 
packed a hamper of grub for St. 
and old Hiram gave him a box of 
They were good cigars too. I hap- 
to know, for I had been smoking 
right along. There was much bowing 
niling and lifting of hats, but I no- 
that nobody shook hands. 
n we rode away, St. Julian and I. St. 
Went first. I saw to that. Someway 
ther it made my flesh creep to have 
ding behind me. I tell you the hills 
d sweeter and purer after his auto- 
»slid round the bend and disappeared 
1 Red Bluff. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Next day I learned that the rest of the 
party had suddenly decided to go home too. 
I was sent down to Watts with a telegram 
to Jeff Arnett and everybody began pack- 
ing. It was easy to figure on getting the 
people down to the station, but I couldn’t 
for the life of me figure out a way to get all 


. their belongings down. 


“Say, Hi,” I said to old Hiram when we 
were ready to start, next day, ‘“‘how am I to 
get your stuff down in time? And where 
shall I ship it?” 

“What stuff?” asks old Hiram. 

I waved my hand at the tents, grub and 
everything—enough grub to last a man 
three years. Nearly two hundred dollars’ 
worth of tents and things. 

“Oh, that?” says old Hiram. “That’s 
all yours, Mac.” 

Again I was thunderstruck. 

“But, Hi,” I stammered, “why?” 

It was all I could think of to say. 

“Because I like you, Mac,” grins old 
Hiram. ‘‘You’re the only man I ever met 
who could visit with me all day and not say 
a word!” 

“But there’s a lot of things, Hi,” I ar- 
gued, speaking feebly. 

“Six or eight boxes of cigars, pipe tobacco 
and canned goods—enough grub to last a 
man three years.” 

“All yours, Mac,” says old Hiram. And 
I didn’t say anything more. I couldn’t. 

While the party was busy getting into 
the automobile down at Watts young Cole- 
man slipped over to my side and gave me a 
hundred dollars. 

“IT wish it was more, Mac,” he said. 

And I knew he meant it. I didn’t know 
what to say, and while I was trying to find 
something that would seem to fit, the young 
man went on. 

“And Mac,” he said, ‘‘I—that hat and 
madrofia stick—you know, the one with 
the bullet in it—if you’ve no use for those 
things I wish you’d send ’em down to me. 
And the empty shell—souvenirs, you 
know.” 

“Sure!”’ Isaid. We shook hands—a good 
hard grip. 

“And say, Mac,” he said, ‘‘I want you to 
come and see me. Later on when— 
when 7: 

“T understand,” I told him, and again 
we shook—a good hard grip. I liked young 
Coleman. 

Then everybody shook hands with me 
and the automobile slid round the bend 
again. Jeff Arnett came up for the horses. 

“You're a lucky old fish,’’ he says sort of 
enviously. 

“T certainly am,” I says, thinking about 
the grub and the hundred dollars and the 
rifle and things. 

“Yes, sir,” says Jeff, “lucky fish is right. 
That’s the finest horse I ever saw.” 

‘“Which horse?” I asked him. 

“The one Miss Doris rode. She’s given 
him to you.” 

All my life I had been wanting a horse to 
ride—any old horse, for I’m getting old and 
don’t hike like I used to hike. But a horse 
like that 

“How do you know?” I asked huskily. 
“‘What did she do it for, Jeff?” 

‘She told me she wanted you to have it 
because you were an old dear and because 
you were a de—de—deus ex—hanged if I 
remember what it was she called you. Any- 
way, there’s your horse—and you're a lucky 
old fish.” 

I turned away, for I didn’t want Jeff to 
see the tears that had come into my old 
eyes. 


I don’t understand it even to this day. 
Why should Hiram have jewed me down 
two dollars and a half on money I had hon- 
estly earned, then give me several hundred 
dollars’ worth of things I hadn’t earned? 
And the beautiful rifle? And the horse? 

Now I'll never know whether I saw 
young St. Julian shoot at Richard Coleman 
or not. Sometimes I think I did; and then 
I remember all the smiles and politeness 
and I don’t know. It’s behind the velvet 
and I can’t hope to reason it out—and it 
worries me. a 

But sometimes I have strong suspicions. 
I was in San Francisco a couple of years 
after—Richard Coleman had sent me the 
money for the trip. And while I was visit- 
ing him at his home Doris took me through 
the house. Nice big house too. When we 
came to the nursery I didn’t want to go in, 
but Doris insisted. I tiptoed round as quiet 
as I could, for I was scared. On the wall in 
the most prominent place—right over the 
cradle—was a picture of me standing by the 
road down at Watts Station. She must 
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“Here’s the best razor for you— 
So you won’t use mine” 


HEN a man shaves himself with a Genco Razor 

—a regular razor of the type all barbers use— 

he gets to prizing it. If he catches his son using his 
precious razor, he buys his son another. His own 
Genco Razor is not for other hands. It might not be 
handled with proper respect. It might be dropped and 
nicked. He values it more highly every year. Though 
one Genco Razor is built as perfectly as another, 
he just can’t believe that he can get another as good. 
Perhaps it’s the beautiful steel in each; perhaps it’s 
the keen, businesslike edge each takes; perhaps it’s the 
ease with which a man regains that edge by stropping. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


Three features make stropping it unusually easy: It has a broad 
back; its blade is hollow ground; its blade is ground with that 
special bevel just behind the edge. These three features see to it 
that Genco Razors go against the strop at the correct angle. A 
few light strokes—the Genco edge! Think of the pile of money 
saved by using the same blade every day. 

Barbers use Genco Razors, because every one is made of special 
Genco steel that retakes quickly a perfect shaving edge. 

Ask your dealer to show you the three Genco features mentioned. 
Try our razor without risk—“‘Genco Razors must make good or we 
will.” Get a razor that you will prize as all Genco owners do theirs. 


If your dealer is out of our razors, write to us 
and we will send you one 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation, 230 Gates Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Razors in the World 


(Senco 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


TO DEALERS 
Inquiries and orders for 
GENCO Razors arrive by 
every mail. We prefer 
to send you those com- 
ing from your town. Our 
handsome GENcO Dis- 
play Cabinet free with 
your first order, will 
make big sales for you. 
Write today for ad- 
ditional information. 
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have snapped it the morning she left. On 
one side of the picture hung a high som- 
brero pinched in at the top and with a 
jagged hole through the crown. On the 
other side of my picture hung a split sec- 
tion of madrofia with a bullet lying close to 
the heart. 

And under my picture was written “‘ Deus 
ex machina.” 


CCORDING to a friend of mine who 
divides his time between telling anec- 
dotes and acting in the movies, there 

occurred on a certain dining car of a trans- 
continental train a little incident which 
may or may not point a moral, but which at 
least suggests a tale. There is a certain 
hour before luncheon in the morning when 
the steward of a dining car puts all his 
waiter boys to work scouring up the silver- 
ware. It is the etiquette among the car 
crew that each shall do his share in these 
unrewarded services, and rather close watch 
is kept on every member in order to see that 
he is on the job. One day one of the largest 
and most portentous waiters of the crew 
turned up missing from the morning cere- 
monial until the moment when the work 
was nearly completed. The car had been 
lying overnight at a division point, a city 
which did not lack attractions; but the 
majority of the car crew had remained on 
the job. When therefore this absentee 
appeared decked out in his Sunday clothes 
and loftily put aside his hat and stick, 
apparently not noticing what was going on 
about him, he became the center of all eyes 
then and there present. 

“Boy,” said one little chap, looking up at 
him, ‘“’pears like you is all dolled up whiles 
all us common niggers gotta work. Where 
you-all been now, Bill?” 

Bill stood looking at his interlocutor in 
haughty silence for some time. At length 
he uttered one word in reply. “Else- 
wheah!”’ said he. 


After Elk Near Henry Lake 


There is a certain element of indefinite- 
ness and uncertainty attaching to a little 
mountain expedition with which I was 
identified last fall that leads me to remem- 
ber the single and satisfying word of the 
absent waiter. I don’t care to say where 
we went hunting, for the very good reason 
that I don’t know where we were, and 
neither does anyone else of the party. But 
I certainly can say that we were elsewhere. 
Indeed in our camp the little story and its 
catchword got to be our staple joke. When 
we went home and when people asked us 
where we had been we all grinned and 
shook our heads, and answered only: 
‘‘Blsewhere.”’ We did not know then and 
don’t know now where we were. Which 
proves that even in these days of limited 
be EE country even old-timers can get 

ost. 

I presume the four of us who started out 
at the opening of the Idaho elk season to 
get some winter’s meat might all have been 
called old-timers. Our cook had lived in 
that country for some years, the young 
rancher who got up the party has been a 
hunter all his life, and our other young 
ranchman, now living in the same district 
near Henry Lake, has in his time had a wide 
experience in the cow country and game 
country of Idaho, Wyoming, Montana and 
other Western states. We were all out-of- 
door men of long experience. Our hunt 
was rather a business proposition on the 
part of the ranchmen, who regularly count 
upon elk meat as part of the fall provender. 
I went along because I happened to be in 
the country at the time and because I had 
not been in camp in the mountains for 
quite a while and wanted to see how the 
smoke would smell once more. I can’t 
say that I cared much to kill an elk, but I 
took my pet bear gun along and am very 
much afraid that had I run across any sort 
of quadruped bigger than a muskrat I 
might have felt tempted to try out the 
aforesaid bear gun. 

For the average elk hunt, under the lov- 
ing care of a professional guide who charges 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a day and who 
leads you round with a big pack train, I 
care nothing at all; and the shooting of an 
elk out of a band of animals driven down 


THE SATURDAY 


Now I don’t know what deus ex machina 
means. I haven’t an;idea; but I don’t 
think it is anything bad, for Doris and 
Richard think a heap of me. When I’m vis- 
iting them they mighty near come out from 
behind the velvet. 

I asked Len Williams what deus ex ma- 
china meant. He thought it over a long 
time. Len doesn’t like to pass anything up 
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from the mountains by the snow in their 
annual close-packed migration seems to 
me as near zero in sport if not in sports- 
manship as anything I can think of. In- 
deed there has not been any very keen 
sportsmanship in getting an elk in the case 
of ninety-nine per cent of the elk which 
have been killed in and round the Yellow- 
stone Park, which is their sanctuary in the 
summertime. I have known people to turn 
up their noses in scorn at anyone who would 
go and shoot a poor old elk, because it is so 
easy. Quite true in some conditions. Ours 
did not happen to be that sort of hunt. 
We had a small outfit and no guide at all. 
There was no snow on the ground. The 
elk had not begun their migration. We 
were to hunt in the mountains twelve to 
twenty-five miles west of the Yellowstone 
Park, probably fifty miles or more from any 
of the park bands of elk. Our elk would be 
plumb wild ones, living on their own, in a 
rough country where they could take care 
of themselves—a hardy sort of country to 
hunt in, where a man had to know some- 
thing about big game to have any hope of 
success. In short the stalking of the High- 
land stag in Scotland is rather a soft and 
easy kind of game compared to still- 
hunting elk in the country which lies be- 
tween Moose Creek and the Buffalo Fork 
west of Yellowstone Park in Idaho. As 
we found it it was a strictly sporting propo- 
sition and I enjoyed every minute of it. 
Besides that, we got lost. 

We sent a wagon with our camp outfit 
to our base camp on Moose Creek, rather a 
long day’s drive. Later on Jim and I rode 
down horseback one day, perhaps thirty 
miles, joined later by Jack, our other cow- 
man, fresh from shipping a few hundred 
beef cattle at the nearest railway station. 
The fall storms had not yet set in, though 
snow might be expected any time. The 
weather continued rather bright, the nights 
very cold, as we hunted above six thousand 
feet altitude. 

Jim had often hunted in this country be- 
fore for his fall meat, and he never had been 
unsuccessful. We did not think it would be 
anything but a pleasure jaunt to go in 
there and fill our licenses. , That was the 
least of our troubles, and since it is the 
least of mine also herein, I may say that the 
half wagonload of meat which a big cow 
elk represents seemed to me a plenty, 
though to these hunters, used to bringing 
home a wagon entirely full, it looked like a 
bitter disappointment. 

We had a big wall tent, a little sheet- 
iron stove, good beds and plenty of grub. 
We took in baled hay for our animals, a 
half dozen head including our saddle 
mounts. It looked easy and we did not 
hurry or worry in the least. Just the day 
previous a ranchman had come out with 
two elk, one bull with a magnificent head. 
We supposed we could stroll in there and 
pick up an elk apiece without any trouble. 

Indeed, so we could have done had it not 
been that said ranchman was on the dot at 
the opening of the season, and we were 
several days late. We do not begrudge him 
his luck, which he deserved, but his trip 
killed ours. His hunting put the elk all out 
of the Moose Creek bottoms clear over east 
and south into country entirely unknown 
to any of us. We found sign one day, two 
days and three days old in any quantity. 
The valley of our beautiful little river was 
tramped up with elk, and I presume we 
found twenty big wallows in a couple of 
miles. It seemed that at any minute we 
surely must jump the game. But as a 
matter of fact the sign did not freshen, and 
after several days we realized that we were 
up against a country with no elk in it. 
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without making a bluff that he knows all. 


about it. 

“Deus ex machina?’’ Len says. “‘Why— 
er—machina means machine and ex means 
out a 

He studied some more and I thought he 
was stuck. Then his face brightened. 

‘““Deus,’ he said—‘‘why, that means 
driver, I bet you! Sure! Read literally,” 
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Where had the elk gone, and how could we 
get to them? 

On our first hunt Jim and I climbed 
straight up the steep shoulder of a moun- 
tain in order to reach certain open mead- 
ows upstairs, where usually he had found 
elk without any difficulty. This high coun- 
try overlooked the valley and it was our 
theory that the elk were going down to the 
stream in the evening or early morning for 
water, and that in the forenoon they would 
go up to these high meadows to lie down. 
There was some feed in the upper range, in- 
cluding a great many mushrooms. Perhaps 
not everyone knows that elk are very fond 
of mushrooms. We found countless places 
where they had dug up mushrooms, and 
saw many bitten mushrooms. 

We had been so fortunate as to get a 
light snow during the night, just enough to 
wet our feet but not enough to make track- 
ing easy. I soon found that I was out with 
a real big-game hunter and a courteous 
sportsman—entirely too courteous when 
meat is needed in camp. 

We made a good, long, steady hunt in 
the choppy broken country which lay along 
the crowning ridge on the upper side of our 
river valley, but though we saw fresh sign 
we could not locate any game until about 
midday. Then I saw Jim stop and squat, 
motioning to me with his hand. Ishouldsay 
that we were hunting in very thick lodge- 
pole pine country a great deal of the time, 
in which an animal could be seen but a very 
short distance. Jim, who was a few yards 
in advance, had seen an elk, whether a cow 
or bull he could not tell, get up from its bed 
and stop after trotting a few steps. He 
tried to show me the animal, but I could 
not see it at first. At length I did see it— 
just a glimpse of its quarters as it swung 
out of sight in the thicket. Jim could have 
killed it, but wanted to give me the shot. 
It was the only chance either of us had for 
many a long mile after that. 

I have never seen a country in which it 
would be a simpler matter to get confused 
than these choppy broken hills covered 
with heavy pine and lodgepole growth, 
having no general trend or contour and 
showing no water courses running down to 
the main stream. We were just up in the 
mountains, and beyond knowing our 
general direction to camp and to the river 
there was no keeping track of one’s locality 
except by the sun or the compass. 

We concluded to work farther up toward 
the head of the Moose Creek Valley, and to 
make a long walk short we finally did drop 
down into that valley five or six miles above 
our camp. Sometimes we would be sepa- 
rated in our hunting, and due to this fact 
we lost the second shot of the day. Know- 
ing that game often lies in quaking-asp 
thickets we started down through one of 
these when we dropped into the valley— 
there is a series of these highly colored 
quaking-asp pools which extends for some 
miles along the upper side of Moose Creek, 
making it the best landmark there is in all 
that country. As I sat down for a moment 
in one of these thickets I saw the bushes 
move, and there came out into the path 
near the stream an indistinct gray form. I 
held my fire, thinking that it might be Jim. 
An instant later I knew that it was a good 
black-tail doe. Just a little bounce and it 
was behind a rock and gone. Which ex- 
plains why we did not hang up any meat 
that night. 

‘We found the trail of our black-tail and 
also that apparently of every elk in the 
world, when we got down into the valley of 
Moose Creek. It was a regular path, worn 
into. such a runway as an Eastern hunter 
never sees. We did not find any sign fresher 
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says Len wisely, “it means driver of ¢. 
door machines.” oa i 
“Outdoor machines?” I says. Len 
triumphantly. 
“Sure!” he says. “Jackasses, you kni| 
Latin joke, see?” 
And I wake up nights sometimes i 
just lie there and worry over it and won} 
if Len’s right. 
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than two or three days old, but as we y: 
absolutely certain that the country )| 
full of game and as this was only the i; 
day of exploration we agreed that all ; 
had to do was to wander out there si; 
morning and kill as much meat as we lil | 
The entire valley was full of elk beds. 7); 
wallows and stamping grounds could: 
seen in almost every damp place along ¢ 
river. It was a beautiful hunting cour) 
and the hunting exaltation was a tl) 
impossible to resist. It did not seem; 
awfully far down to our camp, at the hj 
of wagon transportation, though I presi : 
it was more than six miles. Perhaps h: 
way down we found the camp of | 
hunting party which had been there ¢ 
previous week. We were alone in the ya j 
at this time so far as we knew. Hyverytl: 
looked prosperous and propitious, 

But we hunted day after day and fo i 
no game. Jack and Kelly made a tren - 
dous tramp up in the high country sout | 
the river and reported fresh sign, but of j 
heading deeper and deeper up into § 
mountains. Jim and I had only the si¢ 
story. The elk had been there but were | 
there now. The boys thought we v¢é 
lucky to get one partnership cow elk, : 
stead of one apiece. We held a gen} 
council of war after several days of uni} 
cessful work. | 


_ Split Creek Country 


“They have moved in south to $1 
Creek, or whatever you call it,” said Ji 
after a while. “‘All the sign we saw 
heading over south. It’s awfully dry in | 
hills now and they’ve just gone over tl; 
to the nearest water. If we go over tl’ 
we'll hit them sure.”’ 

Jim smoked for some time in his |! 
quiet way. “I reckon that’s so,” said ? 
“Have you ever been on that creek?” | 

“No,’’ said Jack, “but, of course, wek | 
where it is—it heads in east of here 
breaks through west and south to § 
Snake Valley, so all we’ve got todoisw! 
south till we hit it. It can’t be more tI 
six or eight miles from the trapper’s ¢ ! 
up on Moose Creek.” ; am 

“T don’t know just where it is,” said. | 
“but it’s a cinch we can’t miss it. 11 
we had a map—not that most maps are ) 
good. I never had any trouble gettin}! 
elk in here before, but I always wante | 
see the Split Creek country anyhow. Ww 
do you say to dropping over in there) 
morrow?” 

We all thought that was the most | 
sible thing we could do, and all enjoyed ‘ 
thought of a little independent explorat } 
None of us had any real idea where ‘' 
creek was, and there was neither map ’ 
trail to give any help. It was @ cas’ 
running by the compass through a 1) 
puzzling mountain country. So that } 
how we got elsewhere. 

We left our cook at the wagon ¢a? 
took a saddle horse each and put our ‘ 
rolls and a little grub on one of the we! 
horses, a big brown animal which ¢ 
never been packed before. Few 8! 
Idaho horses love to carry a pack, but f 
or three old-timers can do much by Wa? 
persuading a pack horse. Jack took on K 
hard task of leading this pack horse! 
rope, as it had never been trained to Hi 
the trail. Moreover, there was no iia. 

We started out jauntily early in! 
morning on our journey. By noon we Vi 
perfectly well convinced that we ha j 
the slightest idea on earth where Fi 
Creek was or how far it was. We ha } 
up into very high country, from whi ( 
could see Sawtelle Peak and much 0 
Snake Valley lying toward the west 
north; but toward the south, east, 0 
east and northwest there stretched an ( 
less succession of low broken hills ¢ov” 

(Continued on Page 69) A 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
ith dark timber. We had no real idea 
here we were then, though, of course, we 
new we could get back to Moose Creek. 

It is all very well to talk of running by 
ye compass, but in country such as this 
ou simply have to do the best you can. 
the pitches were too steep to ride straight 
p or down, so that we had to rail-fence. 
‘ontinually we met dense thickets of jack 
ine through which the unhappy pack 
orse had to drag its way the best it could. 
ur horses were tired and heated, and we 
ere a trifle puzzled. Still we all agreed 
jat we certainly would get down to our 
reek after a while. 

We should have headed sharp southwest. 
astead of that we took easier going toward 
je southeast and at length toward the 
ast. Late in the afternoon we crossed 
hat we felt sure must be the divide which 
e had been ascending. Naturally we sup- 
osed all we had to do was to follow the 
vines down to the first water, and then 
low it to the creek. 

But there was no water. We were, as it 
‘anspired, now on the western edge of the 
reat Pitchstone Plateau, a high semi- 
oleanic table land which covers a good 
ortion of the southwestern corner of 
‘ellowstone Park. No streams head up on 
at plateau. There may be a few remote 
rater holes in average time, but the past 
sason had been one of extraordinary 
rought. We found gullies full of washed 
»cks where apparently considerablestreams 
ad flowed at one time, but they were dry 
3 a powder horn now. These no doubt 
leant surface water only. Moose Creek 
nd many others of these streams which 
in into the Snake waters burst out in big 
rings at the bottom of this high plateau— 
} such tremendous springs as the great 
utflow known as Big Springs, where a full- 
edged river comes out from under the foot 
f the mountain, some fifteen or twenty 
viles west of Yellowstone Park. We were 
ow entirely above the level of all these 
aters, in a high dry country which none 
f us had ever seen before and never wanted 
) see again. 

“Well, we’re going downhill anyhow,” 
1id Jim. ‘“‘ We'll either go into our creek 
r the head of Moose Creek, that’s sure.” 

So we pushed on. Perhaps a couple of 
ours or so before dark we found the first 
ater we had seen—a couple of good 
rings or seepage holes surrounded with 
reen grass, but not running any water. 
hese springs were both still muddy and 
he place entirely tramped up. We had run 
ito one of the secret meeting places of 
ild game, and had we suspected water we 
ertainly should have approached it with 
reater care. 


The Mysterious Trail 


We rested and watered our horses. We 
id not know where we were or where our 
reek was or where anything else was. We 
ad wandered round many hours in a 
ountry from which we could not see out or 
2e ahead. 

We concluded to keep on going downhill 
s long as we could, still believing that we 
ere on the most plausible road to the 
oveted country. 

I don’t think that any of us felt any too 
anguine when we started down this little 
raw below the springs. Neither did we 
el in the least certain, though somewhat 
1ore cheerful, when we found crossing our 
oulee at right angles a plainly marked 
lazed trail which we were pretty sure was 
overnment work, though we did not know 
he blaze—a long blaze with a short chip 
ut out above it. 

We started south along this trail, not 
nowing what it was or who had made it, 
hough it seemed that the ax work was not 
1ore than a week old. We soon found it 
fas a very old trail and was in course of 
eing reblazed by somebody. The original 
lazes, a very long cut and a short chip out 
bove it, could be seen, almost overgrown, 


pparently twenty or thirty years old at — 


ast. 

“This looks to me like it must be a trail 
1ade by those old buffalo hunters that 
sed to work on the Buffalo Fork and in the 
ackson’s Hole country—Dick Rock and 
ll those fellows,” said Jim. ‘‘My old dad 
sed to go over there and he told me there 
as a sort of trail made. He and_ two 
ellows started out from Jackson’s Hole, 
nd they were lost more than two weeks 
iown in here somewhere, trying to get 
hrough. Now I figure this must be an old 
junting trail made a long while ago.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Well, who’s freshening it up now, I’d 
like to know?” demanded Jack. “It looks 
like they intend to hold a church sociable 
or something in here. And look at the glass 
Jars and tin cans. Must have been about a 
hundred of them in here working.” 

“One thing sure,” £ said to them, “the 
axwork is getting fresher. We’ll run them 
down after a while, no matter who they are. 
They must have a base camp somewhere 
below here, and they must be working out 
from that.’ 

The other fellows all agreed to this and 
we all agreed also that the said base camp 
must be on our creek. As a matter of fact 
I presume it may have been on the Buffalo 
Fork, and was probably about forty miles 
away from where we then were, but just 
then we did not know that. 

Our blazed trail was running north and 
south, evidently a thoroughfare trail of 
some sort, brushed out pretty well in the 
thick places—it looked like heaven to our 
pack horse after what he had been through. 
At length Jim pulled up. 

‘Say, fellows,” said he, “‘this can’t be 
any hunting trail.” 

“T’ll bet it’s the west line of the park, 
that’s what it is,” said Jack. 


Night in a Dry Camp 


Westudied on that along time. Jim said 
he had seen the park line, and that it was 
cleared out wide and unmistakably, and 
ran due north and south. Jack retorted by 
telling him that that was on the northwest 
corner of the park and not down here. Then 
we all put our heads together and began to 
figure whether we could have got as far 
east as that from our camp in one day’s 
travel. 

As a matter of fact none of us ever knew 
just how far west of the park line our camp 
was—it was probably somewhere round 
twenty-five miles at least. 

Our trail did not run straight, but wan- 
dered somewhat with the contour of the 
country. 

‘Sure it’ll lead to water pretty soon,” 
said Jack. ‘‘This old pack horse begins to 
need it. I wouldn’t mind a drink myself.” 

We had not a canteen or a water bottle 
along, and it never occurred to us that in 
that country we should get out of touch 
with running water. 

We lost our trail two or three times where 
it jumped a ridge, and followed out some 
lesser trails made by no one knows whom, 
old trails such as a trapper would lay out. 
But at last we found our main course again. 
Ahead of us lay a deep Valley. 

“Lucky we got here,” said Jim. “Dark 
pretty soon now. Of course that’s water 
down there.” 

But it was nothing of the sort. The 
valley was dry asa bone. A creek bed fifty 
yards wide had not a drop of water in it. 
Old Badger, the cow horse which I was 
riding, an animal of a great deal of sagacity 
and of many years of range and mountain 
experience, at just about this time wanted 
to take matters into his own hands. He 
knew it was time to go into camp, and he 
knew that he wanted a drink. He swung off 
strongly downstream and wanted to leave 
the trail. 

“That horse smells water,” said Jim. 
“‘He’s a wise bird and he knows a lot of 
things. I’m almost of a notion to go down 
that way.” 

We concluded, however, that we ought 
not to leave our blazed trail, which gave us 
our only assurance of ever getting out of 
that country; and we were confident that 
it soon would lead us to water, whereas no 
one could tell what sort of going Badger 
might take us into. Here is where we made 
a very possible mistake. The instinct of an 
old hunting horse is quite often better than 
all the knowledge of a man. I am pretty 
sure that Badger either thought that water 
was that way or that he smelled elk or 
other horses—he was a great horse to point 
elk, Jim always said. 

“‘Well, here’s horse tracks, 
Jack, ‘We're all right now.” 

Sure enough, in our little creek bed were 
the tracks of three horses, all shod and all 
going south on the trail. The ground was 
very dry and sandy, but we did not think 
the trail was more than two or three days 
old. Of course we were sure that these 
horses would take us to water. 

No doubt the trail would have taken us 
to water sometime, and it was a matter of 
great regret to us that we did not have time 
to follow it out, for we would have been 
glad to know just where water was; but 
we never found it on that trail. 


” 


exclaimed 


EVENING POST 


Dark came down. We found ourselves 
at the edge of a wide flat swale covered with 
sand, dotted with the trunks of a few half- 
rotted trees, remnants of an earlier forest 
fire. We just could discern on the opposite 
side of this open place the beacon rays of 
our trail, still going strong and heading a 
little east of south. 

We pulled up and held a brief consulta- 
tion. We could not go a half hour longer 
and could not get back to water over the 
trail we had been traveling inside of twelve 
or fifteen miles. There was nothing to it— 
we had to make camp, and make a dry 
camp at that. 

“Tf you ask me,” said Jim, leaning over 
with his leg in the saddle, ‘‘I’ll say we’re 
elsewhere.” 

“TI wonder,” said Jack meditatingly, 
“what old Kelly is doing back there in 
camp. I’ll bet he is burying his face in a 
piece of elk meat right this minute. And 
he’s got coffee—he’s got coffee, I’ll tell 
you.” 

“That’s more’n we’re going to have this 
night,” said Jim. ‘“I’d give a dollar ——” 

“Shut up!” said Jack. ‘‘You mustn’t 
talk about it in a dry camp, and mustn’t 
think about it.” 

We proceeded to make our dry camp. 
And that indeed is the reason I am telling 
this story—not because it is much of a 
story of adventure, but because it is some- 
thing of an adventure for these thickly 
settled times and places, and because it 
may be of some possible use to some other 
chap who may get caught in a dry camp 
just when he is not looking for it. 

We had had water at three o’clock that 
afternoon and though the afternoon was 
warm it now was cold, so that we did not 
suffer much from thirst. The main trouble 
was about the horses. We could not risk 
them even on picket lines, even had there 
been any grass worth mentioning, for we 
knew they would break back home if they 
got away. In short they did stampede 
twice, old Badger being the leader of the 
mutiny and lining out on a trot which 
would have robbed us of our caballada had 
not Jack’s long legs brought him along- 
side at last. We had to tie all of the horses 
short and tight with strong halter ropes, 
and they passed, no doubt, a very wretched 
night, hungry and thirsty both. 

Jim was for going to the woods to camp, 
where the shelter would be better against 
the wind, but Jack vetoed this. 

“T’ve been with old desert rats and old 
Indians lots of times,”’ said he, ‘“‘and any of 
them will tell you that it is colder in the 
woods than it is out here on the sand in the 
open. You try it now.” 


Cowboy’s Delight 


We slept in the open, making our beds 
down close to some half-rotted logs. We 
were able to find a few pine boughs close 
enough at hand to make a sort of bed, 
thick enough to keep us out of the cold 
sand. We did not need to trouble about 


water, and our firewood was at hand in the . 


resinous limbs of the fallen trees. A keen 
wind came up and the sky was overcast. 
All in all, I would not call it the cheerfulest 
camp I ever saw, but I don’t think any of 
us felt uneasy or unhappy. 

We had some sugar and some useless 
coffee, some tea which we did not need; a 
little flour which we could not use, a few 
scraps of bread, a little bacon, and quite a 
lot of elk meat which we had brought along. 
We had one jar of jam, one can of tomatoes 
and a few spuds, as the term goes. Jack 
elected himself cook. And so, up there 
somewhere at the west edge of the Pitch- 
stone Plateau, in the dark and with the 
cold wind blowing, we sat down by our 
pitch-pine fire and did not do so badly after 
all. I can say that I did not suffer any 
thirst until about two or three o’clock in 
the morning. Had the weather been very 
much warmer I think we should have 
suffered much more. 

I have never been out with two better 
men than these two young ranch friends. 
They seemed to be wanting to give me the 
best of it all the time. We had but the one 
can of the cowboy’s delight—canned to- 
matoes, a beverage which has saved many a 
life in the dry country—and I found that 
the idea of these other fellows was that I 
should have about two-thirds of that. We 
ended by dividing even, and left about a 
cupful for breakfast. 

We sat up for a time in the cold wind, 
swapping hunting experiences, and at last 
turned into our beds, with the understand- 
ing that we would make an early start on 
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the back trail in the morning. The nearest 
water was at the elk wallow which we had 
discovered that afternoon, some ten or 
twelve miles back. We knew we could find 
that, but did not know how soon we could 
find the head waters of Moose Creek, and 
we had no intention of trying to retrace our 
wandering journey of the day, which by 
no means could have been done. 

Weslept warm enough in our cowpuncher 
beds under the tarpaulins on the sand flat. 
A very heavy frost fell in the night, so that 
in the morning the saddles and bridles were 
covered deep in white. Our rifles, of course, 
were in bed with"us. It was a strange feel- 
ing to lie there and see the dawn come, at 
first gray and then a little pink at the head 
of our flat, a line of black ragged snags 
standing out against the lightening back- 
ground of thesky. I hated to call my young 
friends, but it was understood that the first 
man to waken should be the first one to 


shout. 


We found that our horses were still with 
us, thanks to the halter ropes. We still had 
a little grub left for breakfast. The remain- 
der of the can of tomatoes tasted mighty 
good. I think any one of us would have 
given fifty dollars for a cup of coffee. Asa 
matter of fact, however, I don’t think the 
actual physical discomfort of the first dry 
night is very much to be dreaded. We were 
able to joke about it a little bit, at any rate, 
as we threw the bed rolls together and re- 
packed our big brown horse. 


When All Rules Fail 


“He’s a finished pack horse now,” said 
Jack, casting loose his lead rope. ‘“‘He’ll go 
home with the others now, and all we'll 
have to do is to pry him loose when he gets 
anchored.” 

On this basis we started off, not so very 
long after daylight. ° 

“T just would like to know who made 
this trail,” said Jim. ‘‘And I’d like to 
know where we are and how far it is to any 
place on earth. Elsewhere? I'll say it’s 
elsewhere, all right!’’ 

At the edge of the flat, where the trail 
left the wood, we put up a pole across the 
way, so that anyone riding would notice 
the note which was pinned to the near-by 
blaze. In that note we left our names and 
the date, and asked that the note be for- 
warded to the superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone Park. We added the request that - 
the finder would please tell us where in the 
dickens we had been; stated that we were 
not uneasy, but that our horses were tired; 
said that we knew where water was a dozen 
miles distant, and told where we had 
camped on Moose Creek. This was more 
in conformity with etiquette than for any 
other reason, because we were pretty sure 
that we could do twenty-five miles that day 
on a forced march, which ought to bring us 
into the Moose Creek country. 

I have said that we suffered no discom- 
fort from thirst, but as I am somewhat 
addicted to coffee the loss of it may have 
given me the intense headache which I 
experienced—a malady which left alto- 
gether when finally we arrived at our elk 
wallow and stopped for luncheon, and the 
only real discomfort of the trip. Our horses 
certainly enjoyed the water even more than 
we did. To our regret, however, we found 
that our elk had not been back. 

The question still rose, Where were we? 
We did not really know, except that we 
were south and east of our camp and 
south of the head of Moose Creek, though 
none of us knew how far east of us Moose 
Creek ran. Jack and Kelly had come to 
one fork where the creek was reduced to 
one big spring—about a mile or so above 
our usual hunting range in that valley. We 
thought, however, that there must be an- 
other arm of the creek which ran almost 
over to the line of the park. We figured 
that the best thing we could do would be to 
follow our blazed trail on north, in the hope 
of cross-cutting Moose Creek water some- 
where and so getting down into that valley. 

But it is all very well to read the rules 
about getting through a strange country— 
when you get into the country itself, that 
is something different. The rules don’t 
seem to be of any use at all. For instance, 
there is a rule which says you should sit 
down and build a fire if you are lost. If we 
had done that we should have been there 
yet. There is another rule which says you 
should follow the general trend of the water 
courses. Very fine—but here there were no 
water courses, just a series of steep choppy 
hills covered with pine and covered also 
with a continuous carpet of down timber. 
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An ordinary window shade—a coarse 
muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 
to give it weight and smoothness. This 
brittle filling quickly loosens and falls 
out—cracks and pinnoles appear—the 
shade wrinkles and sags 


There’s a wrong and a right 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven no chalk or clay is needed 
to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
wears 


way to buy window 
shades, too 


Ask for “window shades” and 
you'll get the ordinary kind made 
of a coarse and loosely-woven 
cloth that’s coated with a “filling” 
of chalk and clay to give it weight 
and smoothness. 


And you'll be disappointed. 
For that filling, soon becoming 
hard and brittle, is bound to 
crack and fall out under the 
strain and stress of every-day 
usage. Unsightly 
pinhole streaks will 
appear—your 
shades will wrinkle 
and sag. 


But ask for the 
Brenlin Window 
Shade and you'll get an entirely 
different kind of shade—a shade 
made of cloth so fine, so heavy, 
so tightly-woven and perfect that 
it needs no chalk, no clay, no fill- 
ing of any kind! A shade that is 
soft and supple, hanging smooth 
and straight always. A shade 
that will outwear two or even 
three of the ordinary kind! 


Ordinary material 
cracks when folded 
tight 


At every house-cleaning time 
for years you'll rejoice—no shades 


the long-wearing window 


to hang—Brenlin will stay like new. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in 
your town. See the many rich, 
mellow colorings he has in this 
long-wearing material—and 
Brenlin Duplex, one color on one 
side, another color on the other. 


To make sure you’ re getting gen- 
uine Brenlin, try the famous Brenlin 
folding test, and look for the name 
“Brenlin” perforated on the edge 
A _. when you buy and 
~ 23 =~... when your shades 

mae! ore hung. If you 
ee: 7 don’t know where to 
) wane hind sBrenlins write 
us; we will see that 
you are supplied. 
For windows of little importance, 


Camargo or Empire shades give you best 
value in shades made the ordinary way. 


Write today for a valuable booklet 
on how to shade your windows beau- 
tifully; it’s free. With it we will send 
you actual samples of Brenlin in several 
different colors. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2002 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, Ohio—“The oldest 
window shade house in America.” Fac- 
tories: Cincinnati, Ohio and Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Branches: New York City and 
Oakland, Calif. Owner of the good will and 
trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 


Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 
pinholes 


shade material 


“Women’s Benefit Association Office 
Building of the Maccabees,” shaded with 
Brenlin by J. A. Davidson & Company, 
Port Huron, Mich. 
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Our horses were beginning to show great 
weariness, for we had crowded them hard, 
and down timber in steep mountain country 
is hard on the best of horses. Of course I had 
my compass, but believe me, a compass 
does not take you to camp or show you how 
to get down off a mountainside or tell you 
how far a jack-pine thicket is going to run. 
We were really in about as bad mountain 
going as could be found, and all of this had 
happened to us within a day’s ride of a 
valley tracked with automobile roads! We 
had to laugh, it all seemed so simple and so 
silly. But here we were. It was a lot of 
fun to figure it out. 

“Tf this is the park line,” said Jim, 
“which I now don’t see how it can be, we 
ought to hit the head of Moose Creek in a 
couple of hours anyhow. If it isn’t the 
park line we might just as well follow it for 
a while anyway, and then break off to the 
left when we think we can get down.” 

We followed the trail on over some rather 
desperate country. At last we struck a high 
and open ridge, from which we could see 
out. Yonder toward the west and north 
stood Sawtelle, welcome landmark for all 
that country. And below us, still north of 
us, ran a long sinuous band of yellow and 
brown and red and green! 

“That’s Moose Creek!” I exclaimed. I 
had very often taken my bearings while 
hunting in that country and could always 
tell Moose Creek valley by its quaking-asp 
mark. 

The next question was how to get down. 
The country on the left was terribly rough. 
Somewhere in there, across no one knew 
how many miles of down timber and rock 
faces, lay the head of Moose Creek valley. 
Hither we had to find a way down or we 
had to go on beyond the head of that valley 
and make a second dry camp in the high 
meadows where Jim and I had made our 
first hunt. We knew the horses could not 
make camp that night even if the light 
should last long enough. Had I been alone 
or had the party been in my charge I should 
have followed the trail on north and chanced 
the dry camp, because I knew the easy 
descent beyond that band of quaking asp; 
whereas none of us knew what we might 
meet if we tried the plunge down straight 
to the head of Moose Creek. 


In Moose Creek Valley 


Jim thought we could get through, how- 
ever, so down we dropped, after we had 
ridden a mile or two beyond our lookout 
point. Going a mile or so more by mere 
sense of direction downhill we ran into 
another old blazed trail. That left us per- 
fectly comfortable, because we knew it 
must head into Moose Creek valley. Such 
indeed proved to be the case. 

When we saw the narrow gorge, like a 
deep wedge ahead of us, we forgot all about 
the trail and confined all our attentions to 
trying to get our horses down. We had 
landed square in the sharp gulch which the 
boys on the earlier hunt had called Grizzly 
Gulch, and Jim had been through part of 
this gulch before. It was full of rocks and 
brush and down timber, bad going all the 
time, sometimes so bad that we ‘had to 
lead. In this work we had the nearest call 
to an accident of any—Jim was leading his 
horse when a dead pole caught straight 
through the stirrup. All these cow horses 
are more or less wild, and this one went 
entirely wild when it felt this pole striking 
his side. Jim, happily, got out of his way 
when he began to plunge. The animal 
bucked and ran down the face of the gulch, 
until at length he came up fairly anchored 
by the pole. We could see it still sticking 
through the stirrup and apparently buried 
in the body of the horse, which stood trem- 
bling. It looked like.a horse that would 
have to be shot right there, but by some 
miracle of chance the tough dried pine pole 
had broken off before the point entirely 
penetrated into the body. So we saved the 
horse after all, and it suffered no great 
inconvenience. 

It was coming sundown when we broke 
out of the mouth of Grizzly Gulch and hit 
some sort of going in the flatter country of 
Moose Creek. Then we found that Jack 
had earlier discovered the ultimate source 
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of that stream, and that it did not iin | 
several miles to the eastward as we had, 
supposed. 

It was six miles to camp, one mile to a) 
trapper’s cabin which we knew. We con-| 
eluded to camp there that night and hunt 
the next morning, as we were sure that all, 
the dry country we had crossed must haye _ 
a few elk which by this time would have 
to come back to Moose Creek for water, 

We made our camp and made our hunt | 
the next day. I think indeed that in two! 
or three days more we should have got elk’ 
in this valley, for we saw sign not more | 
than one day old, possibly from elk which 
we had driven in from our elk wallow up in > 
the mountains. Jim and Jack lay at the big | 
spring watching the runway that day and | 
I hunted alone, following out one game trail 
after another but seeing nothing. Toward 
noon I heard a single gun in the direction of 
camp, and knew that meant “Come in.” 
So we packed up, made camp in good season 
that night, and sat up late telling Kelly all 
about us and wondering where on earth we 
had been. One thing sure, we had not 
found our lost creek. Another thing sure, 
we had found a wider expanse of high and 
dry country than any of us had known 
existed in that region. The soil is so light 
that. there is no grass for stock. It is a 
broken-down lava formation, apparently, | 
thrown down without any general trend | 
and making just a series of little broken 
hills and ridges. It is hard hunting ground, | 
but fine country to get lost in. I would not | 
have missed that dry camp and the puzzling | 
ride through those mountains for half a) 
dozen elk. The cold nights had kept our 
elk meat in perfect condition. We thought 
we would now go on back home. Jim and | 
Jack said they would come back in there 
when the first snow fell. 


The Mystery Solved 


What was the ‘mysterious blazed trail 
with the long mark and the short one above 
it? We asked the forest ranger at Big 
Springs Station on our way out, and he told 
us that it was an old fire trail of the forest 
service which was being reblazed. He’ 
could not tell us how far we would have | 
been obliged to go before we would have 
found a ranger’s cabin, to the south, but) 
thought that it must have been a great | 
many miles below where we stopped. He 
did not know of any trail to our creek, nor | 
did we see or hear of one. We still felt 
rather sure that if we could have found our 
way to any sort of water at the head of that 
creek we should have found the elk which 
had been driven out of our hunting coun-| 
try. In that case I presume we should have | 
tried to follow that creek down until we 
came out in the valley of the Snake, and 
would then have made a long detour north- 
ward until we hit our own valley again, and 
so worked into our camp. We could never 
have packed our meat out across the coun- 
try we found, since we had but one pack 
horse and that was needed for our outfit. 

We fished a little while on Big Springs 
on our way out, tarrying entirely too late 
in the day, so that darkness and_a piercing | 
storm of sleet caught us twenty miles from 
home. Jim said that in all his experience 
in army life he saw nothing so rough as 
that. It was black dark and only the horses 
took us home. From the wagon seat we 
could not see the team. We reached the 
ranch house on Henry Lake so chilled that 
we could hardly stand, just about mid- 
night; thus closing what seemed to us 2) 
very respectable little trip for times like | 
these. | 

Not much of a story to tell, but just a 
little lesson perhaps to some other man) 
who likes to go wandering round in country | 
he has never seen before. My only regret 
was that I could not go back with these 
splendid young Americans to finish the 
hunt on the first snow, not to shoot, but to 
see the game. I presume that some of the » 
park elk do come out through that country, 
though it did not seem like a regular line 
of migration. In the conditions which we | 
found we discovered that there may be, 
quite a little work attached to hunting) 
scattered elk in the high dry country. As it 
was, I for one got everything J went after. 
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The all-shingled home is decidedly the vogue be- 
cause of its permanence and quaint charm: The 
usefulness of Rite-Grade Inspected Shingles is not 
confined to the “Roof of Ages.” Their architect- 
ural beauty for exterior walls is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Stained or unstained, they harmonize 
with the foliage, the flowers and the lawn. 


To be sure of getting exactly what will serve you 
"best specify Rite-Grade Inspected Red Cedar 
Shingles. There are three grades of Rite-Grades 
_ and they are all up-to-grade. Ask your architect, 
contractor or dealer what grade you need. 


Would you like our building booklet? 


We know you will appreciate its building sugges- 
tions. Send 2c stamp to defray mailing. 


For Roof and Walls 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 425 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington, and - 
» The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 1026 
Standard Bank Building, Vancouver, British Columbia 
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Little Folks Need 
The Buster Bike 

Children the world over hanker 
for toys that mean action. 

The Buster Bike gives growing 
youngstersnecessaryexercise. Italso 
keeps them happy and contented. 

Two can ride the Buster Bike— 
it can’t tip backwards. Wheels 
are set well to rear. 

The saddle-carved seat gives 
plenty of leg room. Two wheels 
at front insure steadiness. Pedal- 
equipped and “‘geared low.” 

Gayly painted in red and green 
with golden oak trimmings. 

Accommodates children from 
11/, to 6 years. 
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Develop This Talent 


The desire to draw is inherent 
in many. This desire cultivated 
will be a big asset to your chil- 
dren when grown up. Give them 
the Buster Drawing Outfit. Just 
like the articles any draftsman 
uses! It includes (on a slightly 
smaller scale) drawing board, 
T-square, compass, irregular curve, 
triangle and thumb tacks. Also, 
plans and drawings for young 
students to follow. 

Dealers :—There is a big demand 
for Buster Toys. Cash in on it! 
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Write us for name of nearest dis- 
tributor. 

_ Distributors :—Write for proposi- 
tion and territory. Buster Toys 
are winners! 


FEDERAL-BUSTER 
CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
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The problem is too broad to be solved by 
either organized labor as it now exists or by 
the semianarchic position in which organ- 
ized capital has intrenched itself. Few 
can urge with seriousness the adequacy of 
the American Federation of Labor to fulfill 
its great purpose, which, altruistic as it 
often is, neglects the unskilled and casual 
labor and gives many evidences of an un- 
real appreciation of the basic nature of the 
industrial struggle. The time has come for 
the state to shoulder its responsibility. 

During a week or more of hearings 
granted by the legislative bodies to the 
representatives of both capital and labor it 
was revealed that these two organized 
minorities both opposed the bill. Capital 
talked about the sanctity of its ownership, 
and ignored as usual the paramount rights 
of the public. Labor talked of its rights to 
the only weapon it had, the strike; and 
ignored the rights of society to its protec- 
tion against the barbarous features that 
follow the cutting off of production in those 
essential industries upon which the public 
must depend for food, fuel, clothing and 
transportation. Both sides, however, ad- 
mitted that the strike, the lockout and the 
efforts at arbitration had failed, but held 
fast to the belief that there was nothing 
better. Doubtless there was a day when 
robber barons thought there was no better 
way of establishing property rights than 
through the strength of might. There was 
a later day when men felt the same way 
about the denial of the right to carry con- 
cealed weapons. 

We have been able to prove during the 
hearings that so far as the coal industry is 
concerned nothing has been so costly and 
ineffectual as the strike. In the Kansas 
field during the thirty-three months which 
ended with January 1, 1919, there had been 
364 strikes, an average of eleven strikes a 
month. The total gain in dollars and cents 
to the miners from these 364 strikes was 
$778.84. The loss in wages to the miners 
was $1,006,000. In 1919 the record was 
even blacker. The loss in wages to the 
miners for the past year alone in the Kansas 
fields will be nearly $2,000,000 as the result 
of the strikes. The 
cost to the miners 
for the mainte- 
nance of their or- 
ganization—that 
is, the money paid 
out of their wages 
to their own mine 
officials for the past 
twelve months— 
amounts to $157,- 
000. 

It is only just to 
the miners to say 
that probably half 
of them are per- 
fectlysatisfied with 
the industrial court 
and have secretly 
hoped for its estab- 
lishment. These are 
the conservative 
miners, but unfor- 
tunately they are 
not so assertive as 
the radicals, and 
they voluntarily 
accept a servitude 
much more drastic 
andcostlythan any 
involuntary servi- 
tude of which their 
radical leaders 
prattle. 

No man may 
work in the mines 
unless he holds a 
union ecard. When 
he accepts mem- 
bership in his 
union he surren- 
ders himself abso- 
lutely to his union 
officials. ‘‘I’m for 
the union first and 
the government 
next,” I heard rad- 
icals exclaim at 
Pittsburgh in the 
coal fields. 

By a regulation 
of this organization 
their officials fix 
dues and assess 
them. They are 
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not collected through voluntary payment. 
The officials send statements of the amounts 
to the companies which employ the men. 
The companies are ordered to pay these 
sums to the officials and charge the amounts 
to wages of the individual miners. The 
miners’ officials assess fines in like order 
and direct the companiés to take the fines 
out of the miners’ wages. There is no effec- 
tive appeal. I know of an instance in 
which a miner was fined twenty-five dollars 
for digging more coal than the officials 
thought he should dig. I know of instances 
where for similar offenses the union cards 
have been taken away from miners. 


Tyranny of the Union 


Talk of robbing labor ofits rights! Should 
the Government seek to visit one per cent of 
the tyrannical judgment upon laborers that 
is visited by their own organization, revolu- 
tion would rightfully ensue against govern- 
ment. When a union miner loses his card 
he becomes an outcast. He canndt get 
work in any organized district. Yet I know 
of a considerable number of instances in 
which this great wrong has been perpe- 
trated upon individuals who have dis- 
pleased their leaders. 

The industrial court will provide: ~ 


That the operation of the great industries 
affecting food, clothing, fuel and transpor- 
tation be impressed with a public interest 
and subject to reasonable regulation by the 
state. 

That it shall have the dignity and power 
to hear and determine all controversies 
which may rise and which threaten the 
continuity of such industries. 

That it shall be the duty of all persons or 
corporations engaged in such industries to 
operate them with reasonable continuity, 
in order that the people of this state may be 
Pappu. at all times with the necessaries of 

ife. 

That in case of controversy between em- 
ployers and employees or between different 
crafts of workers which threaten the con- 
tinuity of such industries or endanger their 
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peaceful operation this tribunal, on its own | 
initiative or on complaint, shall investigate | 
and determine the controversy and make | 
an order prescribing rules and regulations, _ 
hours of labor, working conditions and a | 
reasonable minimum wage, which shall 
thereafter be observed in the conduct of | 
said industry until such time as the parties 
may agree. 

That labor unions shall be incorporated; 
that collective bargaining shall be recog- | 
nized, and that full faith and credit shall he | 
given to all contracts made in pursuance of 
said right. 

That a speedy determination of the 
validity of any such order be made possible 
by immediate appeal to the supreme court 
of the state without the usual delay. 

That it shall be unlawful for any firm, 
person or association of persons to delay or 
suspend production or transportation of the 
necessaries of life, except upon application 
to and upon order of said tribunal. 

That it shall be unlawful to discharge or 
discriminate against any employee because 
of his participation in any proceedings he- 
fore this tribunal. 

That it shall be unlawful for any person 
or corporation engaged in said industries to 
cease operations for the purpose of limiting 
production, affecting prices or avoiding the 
provisions of this act, but also that proyi- 
sion shall be made by which proper rules 
and regulations may be formulated provid- 
ing for the operation of such industries as 
may be affected by changes in season, 
market conditions or other reasons or causes 
inherent in the nature of the business, 

That it shall be unlawful for any person 
or corporation to violate any of the pro- 
visions of the law creating this court or to 
conspire with others for that purpose or to 
intimidate any person or corporation en- 
gaged in such industries with intent to 
hinder, delay or suspend the operation of 
such industries and thus suspend produe- 
ioe or transportation of the necessities of | 
ife. 

That penalties by fine or imprisonment | 
or both shall be inflicted upon persons or 
corporations violating this act. | 

That any in- 
crease of wages | 
granted by the 
court may take ef- 
fect as of the date 
of the beginning of — 
the investigation. | 

That no costs or 
expense of litiga- 
tion shall be borne | 
by anyone who | 
makes complaint 
before this court 
and that no at- 
torney need be. 
employed for the | 
purpose of plead- 
ing before it. 


By such legisla- 
tion I believe we 
shall be able: 


To make strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts | 
and blacklists un- 
necessary, by giv- 
ing labor as well 
as capital an able 
and just tribunal 
in which to litigate 
all controversies. 

To insure to the 
people of this state 
at all times an ade- 
quate supply of 
those products | 
which are abso- 
lutely necessary for 
their existence. 

I believe that by 
stabilizing produc- 
tion of these neces- 
saries we shall also 
stabilize the price) 
to the producer as 
well as to the con- 
sumer. BAY 

That we shall in- 
sure to labor stead- 
ier employment, at 
a fairer wage, un-| 
der better working | 
conditions. 

(Concluded on — 
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That we shall prevent the colossal eco- 
mie waste which always attends indus- 
al disturbances. 

That we shall make the law respected 
d discourage and ultimately abolish in- 
jidation and violence as means for the 
tlement of industrial disputes. 


One of the advanced features of the pro- 
sed court will be the power it has to for- 
| the shutting down of an industry for 
» purpose of affecting the price of the 
)duct or the question of wage. This 


ers a new day to the mining industry by: 


son of the fact that coal mining is car- 
d on in the bituminous fields very indif- 
ently in the summer. The operators 
ke no effort to store coal. The market 
nand is light and the result is that the 
sxrage number of days on which miners 
‘employed during the year is 211. The 
aers look forward to the continuous 
sxration provided by the new law, and the 
police looks forward to the prospect of 
inning the winter with a coal reserve 
her than a coal shortage. 
Xansas has also just written a new anti- 
ition law which I believe is devoid of 
t radicalism which has endowed the 
iod with extreme reaction upon the sub- 
t. I believe that states should be warned 
inst any attempt to create laws regulat- 
these disorders which do not maintain 
iolate the right of free speech, free press 
| free right of assemblage. If we seek to 
s antisedition laws which deprive civili- 
ion of the benefit which comes from 
2ussion and criticism we lead to evils far 
re dangerous in their pent-up power 
n those which usually follow the free- 
n of radical expression. I believe, how- 
r, that state or national laws should 
passed establishing proper standards for 
uralization of foreigners, providing for 
prosecution of all who preach violent 
rthrow of government, and the deporta- 
1 of aliens unfit for citizenship, with a 
et guaranty in all cases of a fair hearing 
ore a judicial body. No prohibition in 
h a law, however, should apply to the 
its of man to discuss changes in govern- 
at to. be brought about by orderly pro- 
eS. 
n conformity with the general recogni- 
1 of this hour that our institutions must 
ify our national ideals in all their essen- 
strength this bill should provide for 
wpulsory education of that foreign ele- 
nt which seeks citizenship in this country. 
our strike in the Kansas coal fields noth- 
was more apparent than the need of 
ipelling the foreign elements to become 
uainted with the purpose and the mean- 
of American institutions. Any effort to 
e permanently the radicalism in this 
ntry which does not provide founda- 
is in education will not reach the full 
asure of success. Civilization must de- 
d for its straight and righteous thinking 
mn education. 


The Menace of the Renters 


‘ansas is also working upon a program 
relieve us from the growing menace of 
entee landlordism in the agricultural 
1ons. It is an alarming fact that in 
asas to-day land tenantry has grown to 
int where more than forty-five per cent 
ll the soil of the state is tilled by renters. 
n conscious of the fact that in compari- 
with other states this is actually a lower 
cent of absentee ownership than exists 
erally in the great agricultural states. 
some of the best farm districts of Illi- 
s, lowa, Ohio and Indiana the percent- 
Tuns as high as sixty-five per cent. In 
great state of Oklahoma in less than 
‘ty-five years absentee landlordism has 
wn to nearly fifty per cent. There is no 
ger more real than that which comes to 
nd whose tillable soil is owned by specu- 
rs and cultivated by renters. 

‘he founders of the old Roman common- 
lth recognized the truth of this state- 
it when they established the law that 
ry soldier must be a landowner, and for 
ian to be eligible to the army he must 
€ property. To this end a redistribution 
and was made in order that the farms 
ht be owned by the soldiers. The 
ngth which enabled France to meet 
repeated assaults of her enemies in the 
Inning months of her four and a half 
ts of life-and-death struggle was in the 
downing class. France, a great agricul- 
al republic, possessed more than five 
lion farmers who owned farms of their 
1. During 1916 and 1917 red socialism, 
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driven by the cleverest of German propa- 
ganda, rose and broke upon the land titles 
because more than eighty per cent of the 
Frenchmen who tilled the land owned all or 
a portion of the land they tilled. More 
than sixty per cent of the French soldiers 
owned land. It gave to them always the 
realizing sense that they were fighting for 
their own possessions. When you endow a 
man’s love of country with the added sense 
of his home ownership you plant something 
in his heart that gives renewed strength 
and reality to his patriotism. It is a trite 
expression of the truth that has often been 
used that a man will fight for his home 
when he will not put up much of a struggle 
for his boarding house. 


The Deterioration of Rented Land 


The percentage of tenantry is growing 
with the most alarming rapidity in the 
central agricultural states. An average 
of more than 440,000 tenant farmers is 
added to the agricultural roll at every 
Federal census taking. From 1890 to 1900, 
730,051 were added; from 1900 to 1910, 
329,712. Doubtless the disclosures of the 
census now being taken will go above the 
average for the past ten years. More than 
30,000,000 acres of land will have been 
added to the great area owned by land 
speculators and farmed by tenants. This 
means that two-thirds of the increase in our 
operated farms during the past decade has 
gone into the hands of those who will rob 
the soil and put nothing back into it. 
There is rapidly growing up in the United 
States an unclassified peasantry known as 
renters, and they bring deterioration to 
agriculture because they live a hand-to- 
mouth existence, add nothing to the scien- 
tific value of their effort and reduce 
the general agricultural strength. Census 
figures show that the average investment 
in farm buildings and farm machinery on 
tenant-operated farms is $785. Theaverage 
value of these items on farms operated by 
owners is $2168. According to the 1915 
Iowa State Census farm machinery was 
valued at $60,000,000, and five years prior 
to that the United States census valued it 
at $95,000,000. In five years with the 
rapid increase of farm tenantry the value 
of Iowa farm implements and machinery 
had decreased $35,000,000; and this in the 
face of the increased prices of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Some modern nations have made much 
progress with the tenantry problem. New 
Zealand, through a system of land redis- 
tribution under government aid, has pur- 
chased, from 1894 to 1914, 1,490,000 acres 
of land and resold it. This land represented 
originally 264 holdings. Ownership under 
state sales divided it into 5529 holdings. 
Denmark, which once was owned by 
seventy-five men, through a process of 
state aid redistributed her land until to-day 
more than-ninety per cent of the farmers of 
Denmark own their farms and dairies in 
part or altogether. It is the only country 
in the world where the agricultural popula- 
tion is increasing. Canada has just under- 
taken a valuable extension of her land 
program by giving to the soldiers who have 
returned from the war 160 acres of free land 
and loaning them $2,500 with which to 
start farming operations. 

The United States has made absolutely 
no progress upon a program. The Federal 
Land Bank helps the man who has a farm 
to buy an additional piece of land. It does 
nothing for the man who has no start. In 
Kansas we are seeking to solve the problem 
by giving state aid for the purchase of small 
farms by worthy men. The state will pro- 
vide an irreducible fund with which to buy 
land to be resold on easy terms with a low 
rate of interest. Amendments are being 
sought to the tax laws which will give the 
legislature the freedom to classify property 
for taxation, enabling it in its judgment to 
relieve from taxation a part of the cost of 
improvements on land so that the improved 
farms may not pay an excessive tax while 
the unimproved land sought by the land 
hogs who hold it for speculative purposes 
may bear relatively a larger proportion of 
the just burden. The amendment also 
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seeks to relieve mortgages from taxation, 
which will have the effect greatly to reduce 
interest. 

To my mind there is no problem in the 
United States to-day more deserving con- 
structive attention than the rapidly grow- 
ing problem of land tenantry. It should 
have a national remedy. We may preach 
about the wholesomeness of country life 
and the independent joys of the farm, but 
it does not reach the problem. We may 
carry on our schools of propaganda for 
back to the farm, but no man is going back 
to arented farm. He will only go back to 
a farm in which he has some pride and 
opportunity in ownership. 

If we are going to hold our ownas a great 
agricultural people then we must hold it as 
a people who own the farms they till. There 
is nothing in the nation more fundamental 
than this to give us back the peculiar 
strength which was once a tradition of 
American agriculture. 

Kansas believes that if she can create a 
program which will increase the ownership 
of farm homes, then together with the new 
good-roads program, in which she is ac- 
tively engaged, and her larger program for 
bringing public schools in the country up to 
the standard of efficiency they possess in 
the cities, she will solve the back-to-the- 
farm problem. 

Give us a return in America of the days 
when the embattled farmer was the best 
guarantor of our liberties, and we should 
need to have no fear of anything the Bol- 
shevists or other class-minded organiza- 
tions could do in this land. Every old 
nation has had to meet at some time the 
problem of redistribution of its land. They 
have not all been able to meet it in an 
orderly fashion. 

It is in my judgment the most critical 
problem that has to do with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the endurance 
of American civilization rests. 

If it be the destiny of America that she 
shall have world leadership, then this lead- 
ership is not going to depend upon any 
international society the United States 
may join. It will depend upon the success 
which we make of the experiment of de- 
mocracy in the United States. No nation 
has ever succeeded that allowed its land to 
drift into the hands of speculators; the 
United States can no more live through the 
weakening effect of landlordism and tenan- 
try than could the other nations that have 
tried it. 

George Eliot has said: “‘A human life 
should be well rooted in some spot of 
native soil where it may get the tender love 
of kinship for the face of earth, for the 
sounds and accents that haunt it, some spot 
where the definiteness of early training may 
be inwrought with affection and spread, not 
by sentimental effort and reflection, but as 
a sweet habit of the blest.”’ 

This is the love of home which, properly 
embedded in the heart of the citizen, is 
the saving principle of government itself. 
Against it armies and navies would beat in 
vain. Without it armies and navies will be 
without avail. 


Reactions From the War 


I am conscious of the fact that no public 
discussion of current questions is complete 
that does not deal with the temporary re- 
actions which came to us out of the war. 
At the conclusion of the war it was thought 
that the most important issue that had 
ever been presented to the American people 
was that of the League of Nations. All our 
emotions were for it, and yet after half a 
year of discussion it has settled into the 
background of thought and receives only 
the most languid attention. It was an 
effort, so far as America was concerned, to 
do an‘idealistic thing, but it is doubtful if 
you can get idealistic results out of the 
aftermath of war. It is doubtful if victo- 
rious nations, making the conditions for the 
conquered to sign, are in a mood to 
lay down those fundamental principles of 
“peace on earth, good will towards men”’ 
which must be embodied in an enduring 
League of Nations. The first reaction 


which came, not only to the United States 
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but to her Allies after the war, was not a 
spiritual one. So far as Europe was con- 
cerned it embodied all the national con- 
sciousness that must necessarily come to 
those who have won a great victory at a 
great cost. 

So, when the emotions which attended 
the peace celebration had worn themselves 
out, the relapse was into that inevitable 
hardness of spirit which has always ac- 
companied great victories. In the United 
States we soon became more interested in 
the restoration of normal conditions in 
America than in joining an international 
institution. Great business men wanted 
the railroads returned to private owner- 
ship. Financiers, outside those who were 
operating in international channels, wanted 
the normal mechanism of business in every 
line reéstablished. In an incredibly short 
time all over the country the discussion of 
business and of profits took the place of the 
world topics. Probably to-day, outside of 
the industrial subject, there is no public 
question so heatedly and continuously dis- 
cussed as that of prices and profits. Un- 
doubtedly there are underproduction and 
a tremendous currency inflation. We all 
damn the profiteer as though he were a vis- 
ibleand baleful agent. Asa matter of fact he 
is a highly infectious disorder. The period 
of inflation was bound to produce some such 
by-product as this, and it may be that 
there is no remedy until the disorder has 
run its natural course. The singular accom- 
paniment of it is that there is little real 
poverty. Money is plentiful. Demand for 
labor seems abundant. Business is full of 
hectic excitement, but undoubtedly the 
period is unwholesome and dangerous. The 
only remedy which has been seriously dis- 
cussed has been an extension of the effort 
we endured during the war at price regula- 
tion. A great many believe this remedy is 
worse than the disease, but undoubtedly, 
unless the recent prophecy of some of the 
eminent economists that prices are about 
to go down begins soon to materialize, 
the Government should find some way to 
create stability. 


The Homeless Element 


Unquestionably it is the duty of the 
Government to give intelligent considera- 
tion to the studies of our marketing con- 
ditions and our wasteful methods of dis- 
tribution, which have already been made 
under its own direction, and the possibili- 
ties of codperative organization have re- 
ceived only scant attention. Our progress 
toward an intelligent and scientific solution 
of the high cost of living will be measured 
by the seriousness with which we take 
these suggestions and the energy with 
which we work out a new set of business 
relations which may eventually become 
necessary to take the place of the stabiliza- 
tion we once enjoyed through the natural 
laws of competition. 

The Government could also aid in the 
economic organization of our industrial and 
commercial life by the reéstablishment, on 
a broader scale, of the Federal employment 
system, which has now gone out of existence 
for lack of an appropriation. The problem 
is merely that of directing the ‘‘jobless 
man to the manless job.” The high level 
of wages proves that we are not facing 
a redundancy of labor supply. The cry 
of the farmer at harvest time, the com- 
plaint of the housewife over the servant 
problem and of employers in almost every 
big industry is met by the clamor of labor 
that it is able to work only part time, that 
employment is intermittent. The truth is 
that we have outgrown our doubtful sys- 
tems of charitable relief and the public is 
beginning to feel that we have had enowgh 
of discussion. One state cannot solve the 
problem. The seasonal occupations of the 
North and South dovetail into those of 
the Middle West. 

The problem is one for national consid- 
eration. We need information that will give 
us accurate knowledge of the needs of in- 
dustry for workmen of certain qualifications, 
and we need institutions that will provide 
workmen for the changing needs of progres- 
sive industry. 

The problems of unemployment in the 
city and of tenantry in the country are 
fundamentally the same. From the days 
when Pericles settled his people on con- 
quered territory to rid the city of an unruly 
mob, to the present time, it has been the 
men who are without habits of industry 
and without homes of their own who have 
rocked the foundations of every nation that 
has failed to heed the warning. 
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yethod: “A man who is not born with 
ne novel-writing gift has a troublesome 
‘me of it when he tries to build a novel. 
know this from experience. He has no 
ear idea of his story; in fact, he has no 
sory. He merely has some people in his 
‘ind, and an incident or two, also a local- 
y. He knows these people, he knows the 
‘lected locality, and he trusts that he can 
lunge those people into those incidents 
ith interesting results. So he goes to 
ork. To write a novel? No—that is a 
jought which comes later; in the begin- 
ing he is only proposing to tell a little 
ile; a very little tale; a six-page tale. 
ut as it is a tale he is not acquainted 
ith, and ean only find out what it is by 
stening as it goes along telling itself, it is 
‘ore than apt to go on’and on and on till it 
sreads itself into a book. I know about 
tis, because it has happened to me so 
any times.” 
When he first told me, I ventured to re- 
ind him that this composition at irregu- 
r intervals had been the method of Le 
ige, whose Gil Blas, the most popular of 
aresque romances, was a prototype of 
uckleberry Finn, so far as it presents an 
aheroic hero who is not the chief actor in 
ie chief episodes he sets forth and who is 
‘ten little more than a recording spectator, 
sfore whose tolerant eyes the panorama of 
Iman vicissitude is unrolled. And I was 
ot at all surprised when Mark promptly 
sured me that he had never read Gil 
las, for I knew that he was not a bookish 
an. He was intensely interested in all 
ie manifestation of life, but he had no 
yecial fondness for fiction—an attitude 
2% uncommon among men of letters. He 
as a constant reader of history and au- 
biography, not caring overmuch for nov- 
s and getting far more enjoyment out of 
Jetonius or Carlyle than he did out of 
sott or Thackeray. Of course he did not 
xed to be familiar with Gil Blas itself to 
yrrow the pattern which Le Sage had 
‘ken over from the Spaniards, as this was 
lady for his use in the writings of Smollett 
id Dickens and Marryat. 
I took occasion to tell Mark that at my 
ily meeting with Stevenson a large part 
‘our two hours’ talk had been given to 
uckleberry Finn; and that I had been 
slighted to discover that Stevenson held 
high an opinion of this masterpiece of 
sracity as I did. I recalled his assertion that 
uckleberry Finn was a far better piece of 
ork than Tom Sawyer, not only because it 
richer in matter more artistically pre- 
aod but also and especially because it 
id more of the morality which must ever 
2 the support of the noblest fiction. 
| 


A Maxim for Writers 


And I also told Mark how H. C. Bunner 

d confessed to me that he had never 
lly understood the Southern attitude 
ward slavery as a peculiar institution not 
) be apologized for but rather to be ven- 
‘ated as yirtuously righteous, until he 
ad the record of Huck’s long struggle 
ith himself to refrain from sending Jim 
ick into the servitude from which he was 
ieaping. If the peculiar institution could 
) cramp the kindly conscience of Huck 
inn, vagabond and son of the town drunk- 
*d, then it was an institution indeed, and 
was peculiar. 
When I thought over Mark’s statement 
lat everything in Tom Sawyer and Huck- 
berry Finn was taken straight from life 
recalled a remark made to me a score 
_ years earlier by the man who had sold 
lark his share in the Buffalo Express—to 
ie effect that ‘Mark Twain had a very 
20d memory; and that’s where he gets 
ost of his best stories.” When I had 
2ard this I wanted to resent it as a sneer 
zainst Mark’s originality. But now I 
aow better. It may have been meant as a 
ean insinuation; but, nevertheless, it was 
ot far from the truth. Mark was always 
» his best when he had a solid fact to deal 
ith, an actual episode of his own boyhood 
* the experience of a friend of his youth. 
s he himself put it in one of his maxims: 
First get your facts—then you can distort 
nem,” 

He took the solid fact which may have 
yme to him from another; he made it his 
wn; and he interpreted it with his vivi- 
ing imagination. 

In the ample and admirable biography 
Albert Bigelow Paine we are told the 
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names of the friends who gave him the raw 
material out of which Mark made The 
Jumping Frog and the tale of The Blue 
Jay in A Tramp Abroad. When Prof. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps wrote to inform Mark 
that the explanation of Elijah’s miracle in 
calling down fire from heaven to ignite the 
water-soaked logs on the altar, put in the 
mouth of Capt. Hurricane Jones in the 
Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion, had 
been anticipated by Sir Thomas Browne in 
his Religio Medici, Mark promptly replied 
that he had got the story from an actual 
sea captain, Ned Wakeman. And in Life 
on the Mississippi we can read the bare 
account of a Southwestern feud which was 
to suggest the wonderful Shepherdson- 
Grangerford affair in Huckleberry Finn. 

Here is the explanation of the curious in- 
equality we observe in Mark’s work, and of 
the disconcerting unreality we find in Tom 
Sawyer Abroad and in Tom Sawyer, De- 
tective. Where he lacked the support of 
solid fact and had to rely on his own fan- 
tastic invention his whimsicality was likely 
to betray him disastrously. It was said 
long ago that great poets seldom invent 
their myths; and Mark, who was a poet in 
his way, was able to achieve the most sat- 
isfactory result only when he followed in 
the footsteps of the great poets. Mr. Paine 
has told us how Mark took down A True 
Story from the lips of its heroine; and he 
declares that this provided the imaginative 
realist with ‘“‘a chance to exercise two of 
his chief gifts—transcription and portrayal; 
he was always greater at these things than 
at invention.” He needed to have the sus- 
taining solidity of the actual fact, which he 
could deal with at will, bringing out its 
humor, its latent beauty and its human 
significance. 


A Loan to Mr. Carnegie 


I have already mentioned the startling 
effectiveness of Mark’s own delivery of the 
story of The Golden Arm. As he was a con- 
summate craftsman in his use of words 
when he wrote, so he was surpassingly dex- 
terous in his management of his voice when 
he told an anecdote or when he made a 
speech. The voice itself was a noble organ, 
strong and flexible, deep and rich; and he 
had the power of modulating it so as to 
suggest the most delicate shades of mean- 
ing. There was art—and a most carefully 
studied art—in his seemingly spontaneous 
utterances. He drawled along and ap- 
peared to hesitate for the word he needed 
and then to find it with unconcealed satis- 
faction; and thus he made his hearers feel 
that he was merely talking to them in a 
totally unpremeditated way; and all the 
while what he had to say had been thought 
out and put into words, and perhaps even 
rehearsed to himself that he might be sure 
of his rhythm, his emphasis and his pauses. 
His method was his own and he was its 
master. It was indisputably individual, 
but I have heard more than one profes- 
sional elocutionist express delight and ad- 
miration for it, devoid as it was of all their 
paraded devices. 

It was because he was an artist, with all 
an artist’s desire for perfection, that he 
prepared himself when he knew he was 
going to be called upon. But he did not 
really require this preparation; and if he 
was taken unawares he could speak on the 
spur of the moment, making his swift profit 
out of the remarks of others. When Sir 
Sidney Lee came to New York Andrew 
Carnegie gave him a dinner to which a score 
of American men of letters were invited, 
and half a dozen of us were summoned to 
stand and deliver. When Mark’s turn 
came he soared aloft in whimsical exaggera- 
tion, casually dropping a reference to the 
time when he had lent Carnegie a million 
dollars. ; 

Our smiling host promptly interjected: 
“That had slipped my memory!” And 
Mark looked down on him solemnly and 
retorted: ‘‘Then, the next time, I’ll take 
a receipt.” 

Ata luncheon to Theodore Roosevelt not 
long after the Spanish War the Colonel of 
the Rough Riders turned to Mark in the 
course of a military reminiscence and said: 
“As a veteran of the Confederate Army, 
Mr. Clemens, you will perhaps recall the 
condition of nervous excitement a man is 
likely to be in when he first goes under 
fire?” And Mark instantly responded: “I 
know, governor; I doindeed! And I have 
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the personal peculiarity that I can con- 
serve that condition all through the en- 
gagement!”’ 

His humor could be swift and direct. He 
was not one of those wits who have to be 
cautious in taking aim; he could fire at 
the word and the bullet sped straight to the 
bull’s-eye. Yet he scored a miss now and 
then; perhaps because he failed to see the 
target in consequence of some sudden ob- 
scuring of his vision. He was acutely con- 
scious of the lamentable fiasco he made in 
Boston when he brought in the names of 
Emerson, Longfellow and Holmes, all three 
of whom were benignantly listening to him. 
I have earlier implied that his little speech 
before the curtain on the hundredth night 
of The Gilded Age was more or less of a 
disappointment to all who heard it. And 
at another theatrical gathering, at a supper 
given by Augustin Daly and A. M. Palmer 
to Henry Irving, Mark failed to improve 
the occasion; he did not say a word about 
the distinguished guests; he actually took 
for his topic the long clam of New Eng- 
land—and what was worse, this inappro- 
priate offering was read from manuscript! 
I cannot say now how humorous this essay 
may have been in itself; I can only recall 
that it did not seem at all funny to any 
of those who had joyfully and hopefully 
applauded when Mark first rose to his feet. 

In all three of these cases his discomfiture 
was due to his failure to hit the temper 
of his audience. He did not make con- 
tact with those whose.attention he wanted 
to rouse and whose interest he was striving 
to retain. This is a condition to which 
every speaker is subject; and it was a con- 
dition out of which Mark was generally 
able to make his profit. I have heard him 
deliver a score of after-dinner speeches; 
and only once or twice was his intuition at 
fault. Nothing could have been better— 
that is to say, more characteristic—in its 
matter or in its method than what he said 
at the dinner given to him on his seventieth 
birthday. It had his customary exaggera- 
tion, of course, and not a little of his hu- 
morous distortion of fact. It was all about 
himself, which was entirely satisfactory to 
us, for he could not but be the topic of 
every speech. It was genial and friendly; 
and at the end it attained a graceful dig- 
nity which sat well upon him as he stood 
there facing us, with his “‘good gray head 
that all men knew.” He closed by telling 
us there was one satisfaction in attaining 
the scriptural limit of years; there is no 
longer any necessity for pleading a previ- 
ous engagement when we prefer to stay at 
home. We need only reply: ‘“ Your invita- 
tion honors me and pleases me because you 
still keep me in your remembrance, but I 
am seventy; seventy, and would nestle in 
the chimney corner, and smoke my pipe, 
and read my book, and take my rest, wish- 
ing you well in all affection, and that when 
you in your turn shall arrive at Pier Num- 
ber 70, you may step aboard your waiting 
ship with a reconciled spirit, and lay your 
course toward the setting sun with a con- 
tented heart.” 


The Speech on Portrait Making 


Equally felicitous—though in a totally 
different vein—was a speech which he once 
made, in 1889 or 1890, at the Fellowcraft 
Club, an organization of magazine writers 
and illustrators. On this occasion the club 
had invited the best-known after-dinner 
speakers of New York—Joseph H. Choate, 
and Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter 
and Henry Howland. Unfortunately for 
them the president of the Fellowcraft, 
Richard Watson Gilder, called up Mark 
first of all; and Mark’s speech made it very 
difficult for those who had to speak after 
him to employ their customary formulas. 
So far as I know, Mark never wrote it out; 
and it was not reported. I tried a few 
years ago to recapture it from my memory; 
and I will make another attempt now, but 
without hope of being able to do more than 
to indicate its outline, well aware of my in- 
ability to recover his exact words: 

“T did not know I was going to be called 
upon this evening and you find me wholly 
unprepared. No—that’s the truth. But it 
doesn’t matter. It doesn’t matter at all, 
for I’ve been going to dinners and listening; 
and I think I’ve mastered the theory of the 
after-dinner speech. So now I’m ready at 
any time to make a speech on any subject. 
I don’t care what it is. Pick out one that 
will suit you and it will suit me.” 

“Do you really mean that, Mr. Clem- 
ens?” asked Gilder. ‘Are you willing to 
let me choose a topic for you?” 
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“That’s just what I do mean,’”’ Mark 
answered. 

Gilder had John La Farge on his right 
and Augustus Saint-Gaudens on his left. 
He whispered to them and then he raised 
his voice and said: “‘Very well then, Mr. 
Clemens, we’d like to hear you discuss the 
art of portrait painting.” 

And when the laughter had died down 
Mark began with solemn seriousness. 

“Portrait painting? That’s a good sub- 
ject for a speech, a very good subject in- 
deed. Portrait painting is an ancient and 
honorable art, and there are many inter- 
esting things to say about it. Yes, it’s an 
ancient and honorable art, though I don’t 
really know how ancient it is. I never 
heard that Adam ever sat for his portrait, 
but maybe he did. Maybe he did, I don’t 
know. And that reminds me that when I 
was a boy I knew a man named Adam— 
Adam Brown was his name.” 

And then he told a humorous story about 
this Adam Brown—an anecdote wholly un- 
connected with the art of portrait painting. 


Al Name Redeemed 


He told it as only he could tell a story; 
and then he went on in his meditating 
drawl: ‘Maybe there never was a portrait 
of Adam. Even if painting is an ancient 
and honorable art it may not be as ancient 
as that. And I don’t think I ever saw a 
portrait of any of those old Hebrews; or of 
the Greeks either. But the Romans did 
have portraits, carved mostly, not painted. 
I’ve never seen a painted portrait of Julius 
Cesar, but I recall more than one statue. 
And speaking of Cesar reminds me of a 
man I knew on the Mississippi who had a 
dog called Cesar.” 

Whereupon he told another story, equally 
unrelated to the art of portrait painting. 

“But when we come down a little later 
we do find portraits in Rome, portraits of 
the old popes,” he went on; ‘‘and in Ger- 
many we find portraits of their opponents, 
Calvin and Luther. 

‘“‘There’s a portrait of Luther in one of 
the galleries that lingers in my mind as one 
of the most masterly revelations of char- 
acter that I ever saw. And speaking of 
Luther, there was a man in Hartford who 
had a cat called Luther.” 

And he proceeded to tell a third story, 
quite innocent of any association with his 
assigned theme. 

““And that’s all I know about portrait 
painting,’ he concluded. “At least, it’s all 
I have time to tell you this evening. It is 
an ancient and honorable art; and I’m very 
glad indeed that you have given me this 
opportunity of talking to you about it.” 

And when Mark sat down the guests of 
the club felt sorry for thesucceeding speaker, 
for they knew that the last state of that 
man was worse than the first. 

I donot know whether my indurated mod- 
esty ought to permit me to record here 
another speech of Mark’s, which I had per- 
sonal reasons for including among his best. 
But it is one of the most vivid of my mem- 
ories of him; and perhaps I have no right 
to leave it out of these recollections. In the 
fall of 1893 two score of my friends paid me 
the compliment of inviting me to a dinner 
in testimony of their friendship. Charles 
Dudley Warner presided, and I had the 
uncomfortable delight of listening to kindly 
words from him and Howells, from Gilder 
and Stedman, from Nicholas Murray But- 
ler and H. C. Bunner, who read a poem 
written for the occasion. Mark was almost 
the last of the speakers, and he began by 
saying that ‘‘You have praised this man 
for a great many things—but you haven’t 
praised him for the most remarkable thing 
that he has done.’’ 

That evoked the expected laughter, since 
it had occurred to me at any rate that all 
the possibilities of praise had already been 
exhausted. 

_“No,” said Mark, “you haven’t praised 
him for the most remarkable thing he has 
done. He has redeemed the awful and ap- 
palling name of B-r-a-n-d-e-r’’—and he 
drawled forth my name in the lowest notes 
of his wonderful voice. 

“B-r-a-n-d-e-r—it sounds like the mut- 
terings of imprisoned fiends in hell! 
B-r-a-n-d-e-r—why, it was months after I 
knew him before I dared to breathe that 
name on the Sabbath Day!” 

Again and once again and yet again he 
repeated the dread name, expounding its 
dreadfulness with all the multiple resources 
of his inexhaustible vocabulary, and with 
every repetition of the horrific syllables his 
tones became more cavernous. 
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“That’s what he has done. He he} 
deemed the awful and appalling nar 
Brander, which was good only to ; 
with—and he has made it a name to; 
jure with!” 

After he had followed the equator rj 
the world, earning the money to get hi; 
out of debt, Mark developed an abj 
dislike for the dreariness of a lecture) 
with its obligation to arrive at an appot 
time at an appointed place and to ente» 
a thousand listeners whether he felt in, 
or not. None the less did he keenly jj 
talking on his feet when he was not: 
strained to it. We all like to do that yj 
we know we can do well; and Mark |, 
not help knowing that he was an ac) 
plished speaker to whom audiences al) 
listened with the expectation of ples) 
In the course of forty years he deli: 
many after-dinner speeches in Amerie’; 
in Europe; and he made addresses mi: 
less informal at many meetings in beh’! 
good causes. 

When I urged him to gather the | 
durable of these into a book he wrote || 
“T reckon it is a good idea to collec; 
speeches.”” When time passed anct 
promised book did not appear I rep| 
the suggestion; and this time he answ< 
“There isn’t going to be any volur, 
speeches, because I am too lazy to e\ 
them and revise them.”’ After his de} 
volume of speeches was added to his } 
plete works, a volume which was n 
cautiously edited as it might have « 
The selection was uncertain; the arr | 
ment was casual; and the reporting\ 
often hopelessly unsatisfactory. Not ' 
of his least worthy efforts were inel 
and there were also not a few unfort: 
repetitions. The volume does contain, ) 
ever, some of the most amusing and | 
brilliant of his speeches, printed either | 
the manuscript, which he sometimes | 
out in advance, or from accurate §) 
hand reports. 


Humorist as Poet 


It preserves for us the ill-received s § 
in Boston, that on his seventieth birt : 
that on the horrors of the German: 
guage, and that on the weather of | 
England. But no matter how skillful) t 
selection might have been made, the r 
could not get from the pale pages of a) 
the color and the glow that Mark best j 
upon his sentences by the skill of his) 
delivery and by the compelling poy) 
his personality. Behind and beneat 
words which have been preserved ther } 
the presence of the man himself. Mr. ) 
ells has told us that Mark “held thi 
actor doubled the value of the aw) 
words.”’ And those who had the ple 
and the privilege of listening to any (> 
these speeches will recognize that Mr. ) 
ells did not overstate the case when | ‘ 
clared that Mark ‘‘was a great actor a \ 
as a great author. He was a most< 
summate actor, with this difference | 
other actors, that he was the first to | 
the thoughts and invent the fanci| 
which his voice and action gave the ect 
life. Representation is the art of |} 
actors; his art was creative aS W'| 
representative.” | 

If this volume of his speeches had he) 
been arranged in the order of time 12. 
clined to think that it would haye rev! 
a change in his tone as he grew older. \ 
in some of the earlier addresses, am 
the exuberance of his humorous exag’ 
tion, there were to be noted, now and i! 
passages of exquisite word painting ! 
the truly poetic description of the ice) 
in the speech on the weather of New! 
land. Possibly these passages sur)§ 
most of those who heard them and\ 
looked upon Mark as merely a fun 1‘ 
not suspecting the depth of his natu), 
firmly controlled sentiment, his susté 
seriousness—and not recalling tha 
richest humor, that of Cervantes anc’ 
liére, is rooted in the profoundest n 
choly. 

Possibly again it was Mark’s cons? 
ness that this was the way he was reg’ 
by the unthinking majority which ler 
to say more than once in the later yes 
his life that he had made a mistake in? 
ing before the world at first as a pal 
as a man trying to make people laug) 
the beginning he may have been co 
with this reputation; but toward th® 
he was not. I remember going int 
Players at the noon hour, half a dozen’ 
before he died, and finding him at lunc’ 

(Concluded on Page 81) | 


(Concluded from Page 78) 
Howells thinks that Mark did not greatly 
eare for clubs and this may be so, but I can 


testify that he was completely at home in 


the house in Gramercy Park, and he rel- 
ished its friendly informality. He looked 


_up as I came in and said: “Brander, I was 
_ just thinking of you. I’m glad that you and 
_ Howells have been telling people that I am 


serious. Now when I make a speech I find 


_ that they are a little disappointed if I don’t 
say some things that are serious; and that 


just suits me, for I have so many serious 
things I want to say!” 

Many of those who have written about 
him have dealt with him solely as a hu- 
morist, overlooking the important fact that 


_a large part of his work is not laughter pro- 


yoking and not intended to be. There is 
the reverent Joan of Arc for one book; and 
there is the pathetic Prince and the Pauper 
for another. There is not much fun in the 


-aceount of the appalling Shepherdson- 


Grangerford feud in Huckleberry Finn; 


there are imagination and insight and 


vision, but only a little incidental humor, 
all the more effective for being only inci- 
dental. As Mark himself put it in one of 
the maxims of Pudd’nhead Wilson’s new 
ealendar which served as chapter headings 
in Following the Equator—‘“ Everything 
human is pathetic. The secret source of 
humor itself is not joy but sorrow. There 
is no humor in heaven.” 

Many of those who had followed Mark 
faithfully were surprised and even grieved 
by the saturnine misanthropy, as it seemed 


to them, which they found in the two books 


published after his death—The Mysterious 
Stranger and What is Man? This could be 
the case only because they had forgotten or 
failed to understand that bitter parable, 
The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
which has a biting satire not unlike Swift’s 
or Voltaire’s. And they had also paid no 
heed to another maxim in Following the 
Equator: “ Pity is for the living, envy is for 
the dead.” This last of his books of travel 
was published in 1897; yet this maxim is 
only a reiteration of three others set at the 
heads of chapters in Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
issued four years earlier: 

“Whoever has lived long enough to find 
out what life is knows how deep a debt of 
gratitude we owe to Adam, the first great 
benefactor of our race. He brought death 
into the world.” 

“Why is it that we rejoice at a birth and 
grieve at a funeral? It is because we are 
not the person involved.” 

“All say, ‘How hard it is that we have to 
die’—a strange complaint to come from the 
mouths of people who have had to live.” 


The Lowering of the Mask 


When I consider these maxims I some- 
times wonder whether we have not here 
eaught Mark Twain in the act of lowering 
his comic mask for a moment to let us have 
a glimpse of the actual Samuel L. Clemens, 
when he had come to be a little weary of 


wearing it as a disguise. Mark Twain was 


a humorist beyond all question and one of 
the mightiest of humorists; but Samuel L. 
Clemens was immitigably serious and inex- 
orably disenchanted. After he had lost a 
daughter and then his adored wife and 
finally another daughter, his outlook on 
life darkened to barren blackness; and as 
he had surrendered all hope of seeing them 
again in another world the scheme of the 
universe seemed to him undeniably and 
inexplicably futile. 

Howells has recorded his own impression 
derived from the unbroken intimacy of two 
Score years, that Mark was a man possess- 
ing many and varied personalities. How 
many these personalities were I do not 
know; but two of them were present to my 
eyes after I came to know him well. One 
of them, of course, was the Mark Twain, 
plain before the gazé of all the world; and 
the other was S. L. Clemens, with hidden 
recesses of character unsuspected even by 
himself. Among his intimates he was 
simple, unaffected and friendly. With cas- 
ual strangers he seemed sometimes to feel 
an obligation to play the part of the pro- 
fessional humorist and, so to speak, to act 
up to the character—not descending to un- 
toward jocularity, of course, yet none the 
less yielding a little to the pressure of 
expectancy. 

_ He used to sign his letters “Mark”; and 
he let his friends call him “Mark”; I 


doubt if any of those who were admitted to - 


es asa with him in his later years 
ould ever have dreamed of addressing him 
as “Clemens” and still less as ““Sam.”” His 
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dignity was indisputable, despite all his 
frolicsome friendliness. He was kind enough 
to tell me that he liked the biographical 
introduction he had asked me to prepare 
for the uniform edition of his works issued 
in 1899; and I suppose that he approved of 
it largely because I tried to divert attention 
from his drollery, delightful as that could 
be, to his veracity as a story-teller, and to 
his ethical integrity—in other words, to the 
more serious and solid aspects of his work. 

However sad he might be because of the 
bludgeoning of Fate, he did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. He knew his life had 
to be lived out, whatever its inner empti- 
ness; and he took what comfort he could in 
its more agreeable accidents—especially in 
the world-wide recognition of his position 
as an authentic American, a chief of our 
literature, as peculiar a product of our 
Western civilization as Franklin or Lincoln. 


‘He was too shrewd to overvalue contempo- 


rary admiration, but he relished it for what 
it was worth. I find among my notes from 
him one thanking me for sending something 
I had written about him and saying, “‘Com- 
pliments are sometimes pretty hard to 


. bear, but these are not of that sort; they 


are conspicuously and most pleasantly the 
other way.” 


Mark at Oxford 


Though this note came to me in an en- 
velope it was written on a Viennese corre- 
spondence card, decorated with his portrait 
drawn by a local artist. The card itself was 
an outward and visible sign of the impres- 
sion he had made in the Austrian capital. 
His fame had traveled beyond the confines 
of our language, from the United States to 
Great Britain, and then across the English 
Channel to the Continent, spreading more 
rapidly among the Germans than among 
the French, naturally enough. At the end 
of the nineteenth century he was one of the 
half dozen men of letters who had inter- 
national standing. 

It was while he was interned at an un- 
known Austrian health resort that a little 
group of us at The Players were talking 
about him and wondering where he was 
and where we could send him an expression 
of our hope that he would soon return to 
us. I ventured the assertion that he was 
then so well known that a letter would find 
him if addressed simply to ‘Mark Twain. 
God knows where.” Francis Wilson at 
once put that direction on an envelope and 
asked me to send Mark our greetings. I 
don’t now recall just what I wrote, but in 
less than three weeks I received the reply 
“Well, He did!” The post office here had 
delivered the letter to his New York pub- 
lishers, who had transmitted it to his 
London publishers, and they had sent it to 
his Vienna bankers, so that it came into his 
hands almost as swiftly as if we had been 
supplied with the name of the hotel where 
he had hidden himself. 

A humorist is often without honor in his 
own country—or at least his own country- 
men are too completely in the habit of 
laughing at his writings to spare time to spy 
out its less obvious and deeper merits. In 
England, Stevenson and Henley, Rudyard 
Kipling and Andrew Lang were not laggard 
in their discriminating praise. It was an 
Englishman, met in a train somewhere in 
Europe, who recognized him and who 
startled him by saying abruptly: “Mr. 
Clemens, I would give ten pounds not. to 
have read your Huckleberry Finn!” And 
when Mark looked up at him, awaiting an 
explanation of this extraordinary remark, 
the Englishman smiled and added: ‘‘So 
that I could again have the great pleasure 
of reading it now for the first time.” 

As an illustration of the interstices in the 
British acquaintance with names which are 
household words with us, Joseph H. Choate 
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used to tell of an experience of his when he 
was our Ambassador to Great Britain. He 
was dining with the dons of an Oxford col- 
lege and he happened to speak of Daniel 
Webster. He had no sooner uttered the 
name than he perceived that it meant noth- 
ing to these English scholars. Suddenly 
one of the younger men, at the far end of 
the table, spoke up eagerly: 

“Oh, I know him, Mr. Choate! Wasn’t 
Daniel Webster the name of The Jumping 
Frog in Mark Twain’s story?’ 

That was an anecdote which Mark him- 
self enjoyed, as he enjoyed the dinner given 
him by the staff of Punch in the famous 
dining room, when he crossed over to be the 
recipient of an honorary degreefrom Oxford. 
“Foreign nations,” said a clever young 
American many years ago, “are a kind of 
contemporaneous posterity”; and when 
the oldest of English universities stamped 
Mark with its august approval he may well 
have received this as a prediction of the 
verdict of ensuing generations. Other men 
of distinction, among them Rudyard Kip- 
ling, received degrees on the same day; but 
Mark was the outstanding figure in the 
ceremony. 

He was the one whom the undergradu- 
ates most rapturously hailed. And I have 
no doubt that these manifestations warmed 
Mark’s heart and that he reveled in being 
thus conspicuously set apart from the 
others. 

I doubt this the less because it was ex- 
actly what he had done a few years earlier 
when he received an honorary degree at the 
Yale Bicentenary. On that occasion eight 
American authors had conferred upon them 
the right to put Litt.D. after their names. 
We had to walk in procession, two by two, 
to the theater where the degrees were to be 
bestowed. Mark and Howells led off by 
right of seniority; next came Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and George W. Cable; 
Gilder and I followed them; and Woodrow 
Wilson and Thomas Nelson Page, as the 
youngest pair, marched behind us. We 
were four couples, but to the crowds that 
lined the streets seven of us vanished and 
became invisible as soon as the spectators 
caught sight of Mark. They applauded, 
they laughed, they shouted his name, they 
cheered; and Mark took it all to himself, 
very much as if he were a king entering his 
capital for the first time and bowing gra- 
ciously, now to theright and then to the left. 
Howells and Cable, Gilder and I, all old 
friends of his, enjoyed his enjoyment and 
accepted our own obscuration as the most 
natural thing in the world. And I have 
wondered whether the others, not so fond 
of Mark as we were, were as readily recon- 
ciled to their-elimination from the con- 
sciousness of the throngs that lined the 
streets of New Haven. 


Boyhood Recaptured 


One reason why Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn are to be ranked among the best 
of boys’ books is because Mark had the rare 
gift of recovering the spirit of boyhood, 
with its eagerness and its assurance, its 
exuberant energy and its incessant desire 
to assert individuality—in other words, to 
show off. Until his dying day Mark re- 
tained the essentials of boyishness. It 
might almost be said that he never grew up. 
He had the effervescent irresponsibility of 
a boy, the impulsive recklessness, which 
accounted for his risking his money in a 
rash succession of inventions. It is not to 
be wondered at that the name given him by 
the one who knew him best, his wife, was 
“Youth.” 

Perhaps Tom Sawyer is only a little more 
autobiographic than David Copperfield and 
Pendennis. As Mark himself told me, more 
things happened to the hero than ever hap- 
pened to the author. But there is passage 
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after passage in the juvenile narrative 
where we can feel assured that Mark was 
drawing on his own store of memories; and 
there is one in particular, which discloses 
a characteristic of Tom’s that was also a 
characteristic of Mark’s—as it possibly is 
a characteristic of the normal boy. This 
is the analysis of Tom’s emotions when he 
went to church the day after he had let the 
contract for whitewashing the fence. In 
accord with his usual custom Tom counted 
the pages of the sermon as the minister 
turned them, one by one. Then his atten- 
tion was arrested for a little while by what 
the minister was saying: 

“The minister made a grand and moving 
picture of the assembling together of the 
world’s hosts at the millennium when the 
lion and the lamb should lie down together 
and a little child should lead them. But 
the pathos, the lesson, the moral of the 
great spectacle—were lost upon the boy; 
he thought only of the conspicuousness of 
the principal character before the onlook- 
ing nations; his face lit with the thought, 
and he said to himself that he wished he 
could be that child, if it was a tame lion.” 


Mark’s Wishes Carried Out : 


When Mark penned that last sentence he 
had looked into his own heart. He appre- 
ciated the honor Oxford had done him in 
making him a doctor of letters, but he got 
a more pervasive satisfaction out of the 
flaming scarlet gown which was the badge 
of this distinction. He wore it as often as 
he could and he said he would like to wear 
it always. No doubt he delighted in the 
richness of its glowing color, but he de- 
lighted even more in the showiness of it. 
For a similar reason he invented the white 
suit which he donned late in life and which. 
accentuated the conspicuousness of his 
shock of white hair, bristling untamed 
above his penetrating eyes. When he robed 
himself thus in burning red’ or in snowy 
white he was a boy again, he was Tom 
Sawyer, projecting himself into the very 
center of the millennium. And when Mark 
was thus clothed he did not care whether it 
was a tame lion or not, for he was well 
aware that he was a lion himself and that 
all men knew it. 

Mark had been one of the seven men, 
leaders of the several arts, who had been 
chosen by a ballot of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters to be the founders of 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters; and after his death the two societies 
held a memorial meeting, over which How- 
ells presided and at which commemorative 
addresses were made by Choate, Twitchell, 
Cable and three or four other men drawn 
from all quarters of the United States. In 
his opening remarks as president of the 
academy Howells ventured to suggest what 
Mark himself would probably have said if 
his opinion could have been asked as to the 
nature of the exercises that evening. And 
so delicate was Howells’ understanding of 
his friend’s mind and mood that we could 
almost hear Mark himself uttering the 
words with which he was credited: 

“Why, of course you mustn’t make a 
solemnity of it; you mustn’t have it that 
sort of obsequy. I should want you to be 
serious about me—that is, sincere; but not 
too serious, for fear that you should not be 
sincere enough. We don’t object here to 
any man’s affection; we like to be honored, 
but not honored too much. If any of you 
can remember some creditable thing about 
me I shouldn’t mind his telling it, provided 
always he didn’t blink the palliating cir- 
cumstances, the mitigating motives, the 
selfish considerations that accompany every 
noble action. I shouldn’t like to be made 
out a miracle of humor, either, and left a 
stumblingblock for anyone who was in- 
tending to be moderately amusing and 
instructive hereafter. At the same time I 
don’t suppose that a commemoration is 
exactly the occasion for dwelling on a man’s 
shortcomings in his life or his literature; 
or for realizing that he has entered on an 
immortality of oblivion.” 

As I listened to Howells and to the half 
dozen others who spoke after him, and as I 
felt the warmth of friendly feeling and of 
comradely appreciation, I wished that Mark 
might have had the privilege he gave Tom 
Sawyer and that he could have returned to 
life to be present at his own funeral exercises, 

What was said by the successive speakers 
was serious enough and yet not too serious 
for sincerity; and I perfectly understood 
what Howells meant when he wrote me a 
day or two later that he felt sure “Mark 
would have enjoyed it!” 
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Sleeping-porch and dressing-room showing the successful use of Blabon 
inlaid tile design No. 352 and carpet pattern No. 5301 printed, on the floors 


HE artistic uses to which Blabon Art Linoleums 
have been adapted are a revelation to many 
about to furnish a home. 


There was a time when linoleum played 
merely its ‘‘ plain Jane’’ part on the floor of 
the kitchen; and because it did its duty so faithfully there 
it claimed the attention of artists who sought to clothe its 
utility with enduring beauty. 
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with any decorative scheme of the home. 
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housewife than their smooth, crackless, sanitary surface, 
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going over with a damp cloth or mop. 
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The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 69 years 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


toward the situation as it developed. The 
man was growing restless, like all the opera- 
tors, all the big employers of the country; 
he showed it more and more plainly, and 
by the middle of the summer he brought 
their whole relation up in a protracted con- 
ference. R 

They met and talked in the operator’s 
office, a bare room ornamented by photo- 
graphs of Brown’s father, the greater and 
earlier Brown, with his board of directors; 
of a mule standing before an exceptionally 
thick vein of coal; of the roofs of an indus- 
trial village named—after the romantic 
habit of mind of the mariner with his ship 
and the steel man with his furnaces—for 
one of the Brown family’s womenfolk. 

Brown was more excited when Spinner 
saw him than ever before—redder, more 
ruthless in the chewing of his fine cigar. 
Spinner understood the moment he set 
eyes on him. He was even more obvious 
than the labor leader! ; ‘ 

‘“‘Where are you getting me to in this 
thing?”’ he wanted to know of Spinner. 
“What have you done so far—for me? 
That’s what I want to know!” 

“Naturally,” said Spinner with a faint 
touch of sarcasm, “you would.” 

The man had the vigor and directness of 
personal desire of a headstrong virile stock, 
of the heir of wealth and power who had 
seen little successful opposition to his will 
from first boyhood. : 

“T let you and your people organize my 
mines for me,” he stated. ‘In return you 
promised me the votes of the miners of this 
state when I wanted them.” 

““Yes,”’ consented Spinner, watching him. 

How red faced he was for so young a 
man. He came from a race of strongly 
physical men suddenly projected from 
physical work into desk chairs—still eating 
and drinking for their principal amuse- 
ment, with inexhaustible means for indul- 
gence. 

‘Playing the greatest of bourgeois indoor 
games,’’ Spinner used to say of them— 
“the dinner table sky high, without a 
limit!” 

They were a class as typically overfed, he 
thought, watching this man, as the old 
English squire. 

*‘T’ve done my part,’’ the man asserted. 
“Now can you do yours?” 

“T think so,’”’ stated Spinner unemo- 
tionally. 

But as he said it he thought with deep 
inner amusement of Frenae and his gibes 
about the capitalists, the labor fakers and 
their irresistibly ridiculous attempts at 
contracts with radicals, with anarchists. 

“You’ve come in here,” the other pro- 
ceeded along his own mental way, ‘‘and torn 
the miners’ union itself from top to bottom 
like an old sheet—the conservatives and 
the radicals.”’ 

“Not so much so as it looks,” said Spin- 
ner cynically. ‘There aren’t any conserva- 
tives now. They are all radicals.” 

“That’s just it,’’ said the other, gesticu- 
lating with his cigar. ‘‘That’s just exactly 
it! What can you do with them, you fel- 
lows, now you’ve got them radical? Can 
you or anybody else deliver a vote or any 
other agreement with a radical—or a bunch 
of radicals? Is there any such a thing as a 
contract possible with a labor union nowa- 
days?” 

Frenac again was in Spinner’s mind, of 
course; and his ridicule of men who were 
such fools as to make contracts with a class 
of men who by their own general principles 
were bound to break them. 

“TI ask you this,” said Spinner’s man, 
focusing his small eyes upon Spinner, eyes 
as sharp and bright as the eyes of a young 
pig. “I mean it. Where does this thing 
leave me—in other ways?” 

He shifted heavily in his seat—evidently 
there were matters now of sharper conse- 
quence to him than political ambitions. He 
had come now, of course, to the real matter 
of his concern. 

“What’s going to happen to me if these 
miners pull off this general strike they’re all 
talking about?” he demanded. “Me, with 
this new agreement with the union on my 
hands; and all the rest of the operators— 
seventy-five per cent in the state—non- 
union? All running right along! That 
question is getting of some consequence to 
me. I'll tell you that!” 

His face grew progressively redder. 

“Are they crazy,” he inquired; “the 
unions? We’ye been starving to death now 
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for eight months—all of us together! No» 
we are starting opening up all over tl 
country. Even that government boar 
which wouldn’t give us ships to send ov 
coal abroad when Europe was hollering i: 
head off for it, at any price; even th; 
forest of stoneheads which has sprung y 
on the map where Washington used to | 
couldn’t keep us from getting coal orde 
finally. And now, when we have got t}, 
orders and have got a chance, all hands, fi’ 
our white alley—to get down and work. 
your crowd shows up with a gun at o 
head! A gun?’ he said still more loud} 
“A cannon! With our heads stuck dow 
into it. And a lot of dancing madmen ; 
the other end. A six-hour day and a fiy 
day week now—when we can all make 

dollar—you and us by getting out the co 

while the market’s there! Then they wa) 

sixty or seventy per cent more money ¢ 

top of that. But that won’t do—that ain 

crazy enough! At the same time the Go 

ernment will have to take it over—natio) 

alize the mines. On the theory,” he sai) 
“‘T suppose, that they can get anything 0), 
of the Government. . 

“There might be something in that la 
idea,’”’ he said, mildly humorous, the stre 
of his anger slightly lessened by a mini 
vent for it, “after the last year or two! Bi 
what I wanted you to tell me to-day,” | 
informed Spinner, quickly turning serio 
again, “is just what they do want—th 
headquarters of yours. I want you to so 
this out for me. What do they want—ar 
what don’t they want in these general d 
mands they’re framing? What is pu 
political bunk and what’s real? They wai, 
a raise of wages, of course,” he said, star 
ing to particularize. } 

“As big as they can get,” said Spinner. 

“Well, they can’t get as much as th 
are asking, that’s sure!” said Brown de 
nitely. ‘‘Now, then, about the hours ar’ 
days they’re talking about? I understar 
that’s from England—where it’s smashit 
the whole place into a scrap heap?” 

“It’s from England partly—yes,” sa 
Spinner briefly. 

“They brought that over to satisfy yo) 
wild boys, I suppose. I suppose you’d wai 
it,” he said, recalling suddenly apparent 
somewhat late, Spinner’s shade of opinio 

Spinner gave him the usual radical! arg | 
ment about the necessity of every workm: 
doing less work so that all could be er| 
ployed, at shorter hours—talking perfun) 
torily, of course, merely leading him alon, 

“Yes, I know all that—and what | 
amounts to. And you do too!” said t]| 
operator, eying Spinner with a look 
understanding. ‘‘But what do you belie 
they’re really after—there at headquarter 
Which points in their program? That 
what I want you to tell me!” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know that thi 
do,” stated Spinner. 

“They know they can’t get them a 
naturally,” persisted Brown. “What 4 
the points they want—and what are t) 
ones they are bringing out to trade wi 
finally? What’s the idea at headquarter | 
They don’t want nationalization—thal 
sure. They can’t expect to get that!” 

“They might,”’ said Spinner briefly; ‘| 
don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” said the othe! 
““What do you mean?” | 

“‘T mean I don’t know—and I don’t b| 
lieve they do—exactly what they do e 
pect.” | 

“Don’t know what they expect ther 
selves?” 

‘ce No.”’ 

“Who does then?” inquired the oth 
angrily. 

“You know what they want as well as 
do,” said Spinner coldly. ae | 

“They want votes in their organization 
said the operator. 

“Exactly,” said Spinner simply. 

He was in a new position—as he had bet 
with the labor leader. He need waste fe 
words in this conversation. It was tl 
other man who did the talking. : 

“And what’s a contract to a labor po 
tician compared to a vote, huh?” his mé 
was demanding harshly. ‘“‘That’s the tro 
ble—and always was—with a union, | 
proceeded. ‘That’s what I always 84 
when I had sense enough not to have deé 


a company—or a man with property b 
hind him—and you have some redress for 
(Continued on Page 85) o | 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
broken agreement. You can go to law over 
it—if you have to.” 

“Tf you’ve got the price for a lawsuit,” 
interjected Spinner—‘“‘which the poor man 
usually hasn’t got.” 

“But when you’ve got a contract with a 
union—what have you got?” the other 
went on with his grievance. “It’s like 
sticking your hand into the jelly dish,” he 
stated. “You’ve got a handful of jelly. 
Labor politicians’ promises, that’s all! And 
nowadays they’re thinning their jelly out 
until it’s about like cold soup—cold con- 
sommé. These last two years, and all these 
erazy outlaw strikes, have given unionism 
in this country a black eye it can’t get over 
in twenty-five years.” 

Spinner, in spite of his long impassive- 
ness before the grotesque mental reactions 
of his enemies, could scarcely resist the 
sudden impulse to laugh aloud as this man 
went on. The face of Frenac kept coming 
back to him—and his dissertations on the 
incredible folly of the men who allowed 
themselves to be duped into understand- 
ings and contracts with anarchists and pos- 
sibilists. It struck him as infinitely amusing 
all at once, this man’s sudden discovery of 
what was happening. 

“But there’s one thing—when it comes 
to a showdown,” said the operator, now 
going on. “There’s one contract they 
won't break. There’s just one security I 
feel in this situation. When they come 
right down to it they won’t dare break 
their agreements with the United States— 
no matter what they say to their own 
people. They won’t buck the Government. 
They won’t strike until the end of the war.” 

“When is the end of the war?” asked 
Spinner, speaking finally again. ‘‘Isn’t the 
war over now practically?” 

“Not by the rulings of the United States. 
And you can’t go back on that. And I 
jon’t believe myself they’d dare to—that 
neadquarters’ bunch. Breakthatcontract!”’ 

“Why not?” asked Spinner laconically. 
“Who'll make them keep it?” 

The other man looked at him. “The 
United States Government naturally.” 

“How?” inquired Spinner. ‘They can’t 
make them work by law—can they? They 
van't force them! That would be human 
avery.” oo 

“All right,”’ said Brown, recognizing and 
gassing by that perennial issue of property 
ind personal rights involved in the labor 
juestion. “Say they can’t, their leaders 
youldn’t dare take the chance just the 
ame. They wouldn’t dare start anything 
igainst the Government in the first place!”’ 

“How could they help themselves to- 
lay,” asked Spinner, “‘even if they wanted 
0 prevent a strike?’”’ 

“Do you mean to say —— 
3rown. 

“You know as well as I do,” said Spinner 
mpatiently, ““what would happen—what 
1as happened already, all over the country. 
{he men when they’re ready to strike go 
ind strike—leaders or no leaders! They 
an’t hold them. That’s their great cry 
low, and it’s true. They say they can’t, 
ind they can’t.” 

Brown stared ahead, redder than ever. 

“You know what that would mean to 
ne?” he said; and then did not specify 
xactly, stopping to contemplate. “That 
vould be a sweet thing,’’ he went on, ‘‘for 
ne to get out of this business—with the 
est of the district nonunion, all at work!” 

Spinner was silent. 

“What is this? What’s coming in this 
hing?” the other man inquired in angry 
yonder. ‘‘Is the whole country going to 
eces under our hands?”’ 

Spinner said nothing. 5 

“Do you know what it would be if this 
hing happened—for the country at large?” 
xclaimed the young operator suddenly. 
‘Do you know what you’ve got when you 

ome to a place where there are no con- 
racts that you can rely on? When you see 
he whole bottom dropping out of any re- 
‘ance upon labor? On any labor contract 
yhatever?”’ 

Spinner waited for him. 

“ You've got anarchy!” exclaimed Brown 
minously. His face was almost lavender. 
lis small eyes gleamed out from between 
is full cheeks. 

_it was almost too much—this man and 
is discoveries! Spinner laughed aloud, 
olng away, recalling the thing: The man’s 
ace, his color, his voice—the whole expres- 
ion of surprise and anger as he gave them 
ut; as he saw one by one the elements in 
he situation, and paraphrased in his bour- 
eois language Frenac’s familiar arguments 
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and philosophies concerning the breakdown 
of society without binding economic con- 
tracts. 

Spinner laughed aloud, a markedly un- 
usual thing for him to do. But it was a 
wonderful thing to see—to realize. A year 
ago it would have been incredible! They 
were afraid of him and his kind, and his 
movements. They were waking up at last, 
one after another. And they were afraid! 
This man, as well as the labor official; the 
capitalists and the labor fakers everywhere 
were terrified at what they saw—at this 
strange new sudden power which had risen 
like a ghost out of the gutter and threat- 
ened their whole future—the future of their 
whole country. 

xIx 
ip WAS perhaps a month after this that 

Spinner had his final letter from Sonia in 
Chicago, She had been restless, dissatis- 
fied, more and more insistent that she come 
and enjoy with him the fruits of her plan 
and his in the work in the coal field. Spin- 
ner, amused rather than irritated—now 
that he was out of daily personal contact 
with her—at her ambitions to display her 
ability more publicly, had held her back 
from week to week. But now apparently 
the time had really come when there was no 
further excuse for doing so. 

Her chief angel, Mrs. Brown-Tucker, had 
grown less and less protecting toward her 
as the weeks went on and the developments 
in the coal-mine situation became: more 
apparent. Mrs. Brown-Tucker’s excursion 
into the patronage and manipulation of 
economic and political forces more usually 
in man’s exclusive field had failed too 
sharply to be lightly borne; and her cha- 
grin, with less immediate necessity for con- 
cealment than her brother, showed itself 
with less and less reserve until finally in an 
open burst of disappointed anger she sey- 
ered relations with Sonia definitely. 

“‘A nice thing you two have done to my 
brother! A nice sense of gratitude you 
have shown to me!”’ she said, for the mo- 
ment almost losing her poise in her swell- 
ing disappointment. ‘‘ Hereafter our paths 
would perhaps better be apart,” she added, 
quickly regaining it. 

Now, Sonia urged in her letter, she must 
certainly come and be with Spinner in his 
work. And now Spinner was inclined to 
have her. The loneliness of the homeless 
man was again upon him; it would be a 
satisfaction to have a woman with him once 
more. And now, perhaps, having the chance 
she wanted to work beside him in the active 
field—as he could arrange for her to do— 
she would be more satisfied and less clamor- 
ous. He thought with amusement of her 
enthusiasm. Would she bring her gallery 
of labor martyrs with her? Her Charlotte 
Corday; her Joe Hill; her Rosa Luxem- 
burg—who, now having achieved full mar- 
tyrdom, was more than ever the main 
object of the girl’s open worship. 

She came finally—and her gallery with 
her. The two established themselves in 
rented rooms above a little retail store in a 
block in the center of the village—where 
they could do light housekeeping and take 
their meals outside, leaving both of them 
free for their labor activities. 

There was no delay about the girl’s find- 
ing her work. She had planned and indi- 
cated what it would be long before. And 
Spinner in his present position of influence 
could now give her a sort of quasi recogni- 
tion by the miners’ union. She started at 
once to get in touch with the foreigners and 
their families whose language she could 
speak. This was not especially productive 
of any immediate results, but Spinner ap- 
proved of it. It got them both in personal 
touch with a large part of the mine workers 
in the district, and it gave Spinner at the 
same time the chance to study at close 
range a vastly important factor in the 
mechanism of the radical movement which 
was going forward now so rapidly within 
the United States and the Federation of 
Labor. 

The more he came to know of these new 
peoples—especially the Eastern and South- 
eastern Europeans—the-more he wondered 
at the almost perfect instrument they fur- 
nished for the mass manipulation of a radi- 
cal propagandist of any skill whatever. 
They were in the first place suspicious, with 
the centuries-old suspicion of an exploited 
class, the serf class of feudalism; and very 
little had happened to them since their 
arrival in this country to mollify the sharp- 
ness of that most predominant of all their 
impulses to action. ‘ i 

Suspicion was deep down in their blood, 
tingeing every action and state of mind. 
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Keeping a muffler clean 
is next to impossible 
unless you close it when 
blowing out the motor 


With the G-Piel, 
you can tell 
whether your 
muffler is clogged 
without leaving 
the driver’s seat 


How a 


Caking, clogging Muiffler 
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saps your.motors power 
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An unsuspected cause of motor trouble and gas- 
oline waste—How to detect it quickly and easily 


ECENTLY a $5,500 car 

R ‘““went bad’’ so myste- 

riously that the engine 

was shipped to the factory for 

overhauling, after having first 

been overhauled unsuccess- 
fully in New York. 


Factory engineers investigated. 
They suggested a complete tearing 
down of the muffler. A full gallon 
measure of carbon deposit was 
taken out, and to the surprise of 
all, the car again ran like new. The 

_ two overhaulings had been an 
unnecessary waste of money 
as the cause of the trouble was not 
in the motor — it was a clogged 
muffler. 


To know just which is at fault 
and to detect the trouble before it 
becomes serious—is the 1920 use 
that thousands of motorists are mak- 
ing of the G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out. 


The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you 
instantly whether your car’s lack 
of pep is due to motor or muffler, 
as you can cut the muffler out at 
will. It will permit you to adjust 


your carburetor to the powerful 
quick-burning 13 to 1 mixture so 
that hills will not bother you. 


The G-Piel also makes the use of 
kerosene, wood alcohol or patented 
carbon-removers a success, as it 
prevents the loosened deposit being 
blown into the muffler. For this 
one purpose alone, a G-Piel Cut- 
Out is worth many times its cost. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 


Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys hearing the sharp, clear bark 
of a powerful, sweet-running motor. 
A hot spark in every cylinder, 
valves opening wide and seating 
tight, just the right mixture from 
carburetor,exhaust gases scavenging 
freely through the G-Piel Cut-Out. 

Select the right size Cut-Out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. It will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 


Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO. 
280 Madison Ave. New York 


G-PIEL COMPANY 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely posi- 
tive in action. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


open air. 


The G-Piel closes passage 
to muffler. 100% of the ex- 
haust shoots directly into 


(G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 
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Unfathered rumors spread with lightning 
rapidity among them. The bank was going 
to fail! The Government was going to take 
their earnings! The mines were going to 
close forever! The foreigners were to be all 
let go in favor of returning American sol- 
diers! They must all go home—leave the 
country! 

No one knew what fresh alarm was ever 
in their minds. A word, an unexplained 
gesture by their employer—and they were 


| stampeded mentally like a herd of wild 
| cattle down a strange valley. They were 


the easiest human mass to manipulate by 


| the gospel of class hate in the world; a 


lifting of the eyebrow and they were off— 


| suspecting crimes and dangers more intol- 


erable than the most fertile mind of the 


| agitator could imagine. 


And as there was nothing on earth they 
could not be made to suspect, so on the 
other hand there was nothing they would 


| not believe if fed to them from the right 


gources—by those they trusted. They 
would follow a trusted leader anywhere 
with the blind loyalty of the middle African 
or an American Indian on a trail. They 
were sentimental, too, in a strange way. 


| They were domineering and callous and 


often brutal to their women and children 
according to American standards; but 
sickness and death in the family moved 
them to an abandon of fear and sorrow 


| which to the native American would be 


incredible. They were a different being 
from the American as a matter of fact—a 
different social creature. They were the 
heads of a primitive family—the stuff that 
tribes are made of, not industrial civiliza- 
tion; with all the merits and defects of an 
older simpler social time. A hang-over 
from feudalism, a thing as extinct as the 
dinosaur in modern life—thrown in now as 
another factor in this helter-skelter indus- 
trial development of ours. 

Spinner smiled when he thought of them. 
It was on this foundation—these immi- 
grants from another century who furnish 
at the present time the great bulk of the 
manual labor of the country—that the new 
radical strategists still-hunting the control 
of the Federation of Labor were basing 
their movement. The old idea of the Fede- 
ration of Labor had been to organize from 
the top down—the skilled workmen, the 
craftsmen, into what Foster, the steel organ- 
ization leader, had called in his book by 
the radical term, ‘‘a job trust.”” The radi- 
cals, the new organizers, organized from 
the bottom up in their ambitious and far- 
reaching campaign. 

The American labor movement, half con- 
sciously, half for practical convenience, had 
followed out the general line of organiza- 
tion of the Federal Republic of the United 
States—that most loosely woven organiza- 
tion of democracy, so far never put into 
successful operation by any other people. 
In the United Mine Workers, for instance, 
the local union corresponded to, let us say, 
the Middle Western county; the district 
union to the state; the International to the 
Federal Government. In the Federation 
of Labor proper the analogy was still more 
obvious. The federation by its choice of 
name indicated that it held the place of the 
United States; the Internationals were the 
states. 

Into this type of labor organization the 
radicals hoped to project the great new 
body of manual laborers organized during 
and after the war, and, joining them with 
the other unskilled labor already in the 
federation, to control this through its In- 
ternationals by means of this new vote—by 
this solid body of foreign peasants, each 
with one vote to cast—literally the first 
vote he had ever handled; a great share of 
them not only without knowledge of Eng- 
lish, not only unqualified legally to vote in 
the country but less acquainted with the 
genius and practice of free government 
than the English peasant of the fifteenth 
century. The thinking of these men must 
be done by someone. It would be done, of 
course, as it was now, by their leaders. 

What an instrument, thought Spinner, 
watching the thing—what an opportunity 
had been left lying about loose to be taken 
up in aradical campaign by those incredibly 
blind and self-centered enemies of his—the 
American capitalist and bourgeois in their 
haphazard civilization. Grasping this, once 
breaking through the barrier of skilled 
manipulation of the political machinery, 
by which the present administration con- 
trolled the American Federation of Labor— 
and what a field the radical found for 
occupation. He would hold the federation 
by the vote of the unskilled workers; the 
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federation would hold the control of basic. 
industries by the direct action of the | 
general strike—a universal veto, a power ] 
of complete control of the United States 
perhaps of the world. A progressive pyra- 
miding of minority rule—all based upon 
this one foundation, the unskilled manual 
laborer; these little Italys and little Hun- | 
garys and Hunkvilles which were planted | 
everywhere through manufacturing Amer- | 
ica—in America but not of it, by three long 
centuries. 

And when the reds once obtained control 
of the Federation of Labor and held them- 
selves the power of manipulation of that | 
loosely guarded election machineryof union- 
ism in their own hands, who would ever pry | 
it away from them? It was a wonderful 
prospect, an opportunity which would) 
bring the gleam of ambition into the eyes 
of any man with any spark of imagination. 
What an organization of the new economic 
time might easily come of this! A council 
of the workers, a king of anarchy, a Napo- | 
leon of direct action! Nothing seemed 
impossible, he thought sometimes, to a 
man sufficiently bold and skillful to manip- 
ulate this incredible new power which had | 
been thrown out in the way of the radical 
to stumble over and pick up. 

But in the meanwhile Spinner had less 
and less time for speculation. There was | 
the everyday work of preparation and 
propaganda to be carried on in the practical _ 
development of the local and general situa- _ 
tion in relation to the rapidly approaching 
coal strike. | 

They fed the miners—especially the for- 
eign miners, at this stage of affairs—with 
soviet stuff, the idea that the United States 
Government would be strongly sympathe' } 


with their position as against that of the 
operators; that the President and Con- 
gress had shown this repeatedly through 
and since the war; and that nationaliza- 
tion of mines and government esta 
ment of the five-day week and six-hour day 
and the larger pay were now close upon the - 
verge of the horizon for all workmen, in th 
breaking of a new social day. -., ig 

The millennium was arriving, of cours 
or about to arrive, for these people’s r 
tives in Hastern and Southern Euro 
general movement of society to appropriate | 
private property and turn it over to the 
manual worker. There was nothing inher-| 
ently impossible to the foreign workman in 
this idea; it was in fact about the only act 
of a democratic government which had 
ever really arrested his attention. Hence) 
there was small reason for his doubting its 
arrival here—especially after the universal | 
protestation of love and gratitude of the 
American politicians toward the manual’ 
laborer during the war. 

Spinner himself could not believe, ol 
course, that there would be a nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines. But what difference! 
It was obviously the next thing to do to tel | 
these people it would come. It was one 0! 
the excellences of the possibilists’ position 
For the present it kept their following it 
line; in the future it would only add to the! 
suspicion and anger of the manual laborer: | 
when the bourgeois government made its 
final and inevitable refusal of a great shart 
of their demands—and their present lead: 
ers had shown their inability to securt 
them. Spinner’s position in the matte! 
could not be bettered. Any way the situa 
tion turned the possibilists had everything | 
to gain and nothing to lose. 

Meanwhile the routine of his own worl 
did not always develop so fortunately 
Sonia after the first flush of interest woult) 
have liked more activity. There was N\) 
limit, he knew well, to her desire to lead < 
cause—publicly, in the sight of all men—| 
like her beloved Rosa Luxemburg; to bi\ 
conspicuously a leader in the new timt 
when woman, like the workman, was t 
break her old bonds and stand beside man 
his equal and counterpart—in all particu 
lars and specifications another man. | 

Her ambition might be amusing theoreti 
cally, but in practice it made Spinner, fo 
some especial reasons, at times somewha | 
apprehensive. She still made a specialty 
of the foreigners’ families; of Hunkville, 0 
Gooseville, as an especially ugly foreign 
residence section was known locally. »! 
felt herself the patron saint of all those dis 
tricts where lean and anxious fowls picl 
out a scanty living from the grassless sol 
where the children play barefooted amoni 
the bottles and tin cans; and the women { 
down the sordid streets with mens 
shoes on their feet and men’s old coats 0! 
their backs and gay-colored kerehiefs 0 
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How a Retail Merchant can stop the passing crowds 
and get them into his store— Advertising that 
costs nothing and pays a handsome profit 


NOUGH people pass your store every day to 
make you prosperous. They have a lot of money 
o spend and there are a great many of them; dut they 
bass by! 
If you could only pull them into your store! 
That is your problem—to get the passing crowds into 
your store. Window displays and special sales help do 
his; but your neighbors are doing those very same 
hings. You must do somethirg different and better. 


Would you like to know about something that will 
olve this problem for you?—and will also add a new 
noney-maker to your business with a steady, hand- 
ome and increasing profit ? 


Would you? Then here is the answer: 

The picture on this page gives you the solution at a 
lance. The store in the middle is Kresge’s 5-and-10- 
ent store in Newark, N. J. The crowd is attracted to 
1e middle window. People are going inside to buy 
that they see in the window. Will they buy other 
ings? That’s up to Kresge. 

Now look at Kresge’s other windows—nobody 
nere. Look at the windows of the store next door— 
obody there. 

What is it that pulls the crowds to Kresge’s middle 
‘indow and into his store? 

It is a Candy Kiss Wrapping Machine—a machine 
1at cuts and wraps 140 kisses a minute, almost too 
ist for the eye to count. It stops the passing crowds 
very time—everybody likes to see a machine in mo- 
on; they are fascinated by this wonderful invention 
1at sends the kisses flying out into the air like butter- 
ies. 

Yes, it stops your crowds. Tempts them with the 
ean wrapped kisses. They come in and they buy. 

You’ve solved your problem. You’ve got the crowds 
ito your store. Next day it will be another crowd; 
1e day after, still another; until your store is well- 
nown all over town. 


You'll sell people kisses at a good profit, and you'll 
‘ll them other things as well. They will come back 
)r more—kisses and other things—over and over 
gain. Your whole business will be bigger, better and 
wore profitable. 


, This is not something new—these statements are 
ased on experience. For eight years we have been 
taking these kiss machines for individuals and com- 
anies all over the country. During that time we have 


seen people, already in the retail business, put the kiss 
machine in their windows, pull in the crowds, speed up 
their lagging business, and change it from a money- 
loser to a money-maker. We have also seen people 
start new in the business, make money—every one of 
them—and grow, and order more machines, over and 
over again, while others, seeing their success, have 
come to us for machines from all parts of the country 
and even remote parts of the world. 


For instance: A rather large concern in an Eastern 
city had been losing money for three consecutive years. 
They put a kiss machine in the window; made a hand- 
some profit on the kiss business; and sold so much of 
their other goods that their previous business, which 
had been a failure, developed into a real success. 


Again: In a town of 
100,000 a druggist put a 
kiss machine in his window, 
and immediately turned a 
slow business into a live 
one. His profits are several times what they used 
to be. 

In another city a man, who had never been in 
business for himself before, started in the kiss busi- 
ness and made $3,000 the first year, and over $10,000 
the second. 

In still another city a man, who had never been in 
business for himself, started with kisses alone and 
made 1,000 sales on his third day. Think what it would 
mean to your business if you had 1,000 more people a 
day come into your store. 


This is being done all over the country—wherever 
there are passing crowds. In Chicago, Neil Mackenzie 
started with one machine and now has two stores. In 
New York, Nedick started with one machine and now 
has three. In Kansas City, D. M. Tree started with 
one machine and now has three. In Atlantic City, six 
companies each have anywhere from one to eight 
machines. And so it goes. 


Not only in the United States, but in Canada, 
England, Australia, Japan—a Norway concern had 
no sooner put its first machine into operation than it 
cabled for two more. 


Building wrapping machinery, as we do, for most of 
the important national concerns such as American 
Tobacco Company, Liggett & Myers, Armour, Procter 
& Gamble, Peters’ Chocolate, American Chicle 


Company, Beechnut, Quaker Oats, Gillette Razors, 
Walter Baker Company—for almost all the great 
tobacco, chewing gum, chocolate, soap and cereal 
companies — we naturally come into close contact 
with the most active and worth-while business meth- 
ods of the day. 

And yet we know of no other business which, with 
the investment of small capital, so completely satisfies 
the analysis of a successful business—offers such great 
possibilities of growth and profit—as the Kiss Business 
with the Machine in the Window. We know of no 
other business which has always, in a short time, done 
so well for those engaged in it. And we know of no 
other business which is so successful in itself and, at 
the same time, is so much of an advertiser of another 
business as is this Kiss Business with 
the Machine in the Window. 


Now do you want to pull the 
crowds into your store and, at 
the same time, add another profit-maker to your busi- 
ness? Then send for our book. 


Or are you thinking of starting in business for your- 
self—a good business that requires only small capital, 
has a good profit, easy selling? 

Whichever kind of man you are, send for our 
book, ‘Your Opportunity in the Candy Kiss Busi- 
’ which tells about the “‘Opportunity’’ and how 
to take full advantage of it. 


ness’ 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Church Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
111 W Washington Street 


LONDON 
W H Beers & Son 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
their round heads. Yet there was nowhere 
she would not go, and nothing that she 
would not say when it occurred to her. 

And now more and more often the gun- 
man Hecker was going with her—as an 
escort, and with the hope, Spinner thought, 
of finding some new stimulus to his now 
jaded interest. A bored and idle gunman 
is a dangerous thing—as dangerous now as 
when this man’s predecessors were periodi- 
cally driven out of the German woods to- 
ward Rome upon their raids, half by the 
power of sheer ennui and the necessity 
for new physical activity and sensation. 

Hecker was a distinguished local figure 
now since his episode with Big Joe. He 
knew it, enjoyed it, and had made several 
somewhat threatening and high-handed 
gestures since then. He was now a man of 
whom the local authorities were in much 
fear—especially at the rare times when 
from sheer boredom he started drinking— 
and Spinner was always hastily called upon 
to come and manage him. 

But now he was following Sonia round in 
her self-appointed daily tasks—a curiosity 
over a creature more or less strange to him 
driving him apparently, coupled perhaps 
with an interest in the girl herself as a not 
unattractive woman. 

They interacted upon each other’s minds, 
Spinner sometimes thought, in a rather 
dangerous way. If there was nowhere 
Sonia would not go and nothing she would 
not say when unaccompanied, this tendency 
of hers was certainly not lessened when she 
knew she had the protection of the gunman 
behind her. And the gunman was not 
without the male’s usual tendency toward 
display of courage in the presence of the 
woman. 

Spinner wondered even then just where 
this tendency might lead them when the 
impending coal strike once arrived. 


xx 


Ro drew on with great swiftness 
now in the campaign of radicalism in 
the United States. In the steel industry 
there had been no intention on the part of 
the radicals to start their fight as yet—not 
until they were further along with their 
organization. The steel magnates forced 
their hand. Active furtherers of the union 
were dropped with more than suggestive 
promptness from the pay roll. The mill 
owners knew them all; their spies and de- 
tectives were, of course, all through their 
works. 

Driven by this continual menace to the 
individual member, by the headstrong de- 
sire, familiar to all labor men, of the newly 
formed union to try its new power and 
strike, the radical organizers of the steel 
industry had no alternative. They had 
been outmaneuvered in fact by the capital- 
ists, and forced to strike when they were 
not yet prepared to.. And so the general 
strikes in basic industries in the United 
States were on—sooner than Spinner had 
anticipated. 

In the much more basic industry, coal 
mining, there had been little doubt in 
Spinner’s mind of what would come, espe- 
cially since the Cleveland convention of the 
miners in September. In this there was no 
question of management by radicals; all 
the labor politicians drove forward to- 
gether, vying with one another in the 
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development of radical demands—which 
they all knew there was no possibility of 
securing. 

Spinner himself, in October, was several 
times called in, questioned and given warn- 
ing by the operator Brown—a warning 
which, of course, had been given to Spinner’s 
superiors in the International. He would 
wait, Brown said, and see what happened 
on November first—the day set for the 
great strike. He was—by his own act, of 
course, through his own political ambition, 
which he had now apparently almost for- 
gotten—in a most unpleasant situation. 
Out with his former associates, the opera- 
tors of the nonunion mines; threatened 
with suspension of his operations when 
they would almost certainly be working 
their mines to their great profit, he saw 
Spinner now with little enthusiasm, natu- 
rally. Yet he held to his agreement with 
the union—whether by a certain pig-headed 
devotedness to his principles or by neces- 
sity, Spinner was not sure. Probably to 
some extent because of both. 

“But when you once go out,” he told 
Spinner, ‘‘and you break that general con- 
tract, it’s all over between me and the 
union. I'll have nothing to lose then. That 
morning of November first my mines go 
nonunion again—for good!”’ 

He ended up usually with his arraign- 
ment of the lack of good faith of labor 
unions and their contracts—calling them 
every possible name as he progressed, from 
quitters far out and beyond the epithet of 
yellow dogs. 

On November first he kept his word, 
with the rest of the operators. 

“trike and be damned,” he said to 
Spinner. “I’m through—with all unions!” 

His full-blooded face was permanently 
lavender now, with anger—an anger made 
doubly strong by the humiliation and cha- 
grin over the personal mistake which had 
landed him where he was. He would be, as 
Spinner saw when leaving him, a particu- 
larly ugly and obstinate enemy. 

He had made some sort of peace with his 
former allies, the nonunion mine operators, 
now that he was going back to nonunion 
operation. And he secured promptly, look- 
ing for the customary disturbances of a 
strike in this district, a force of mine 
guards—private detectives to protect his 
property and the workmen who appeared 
to operate them. Some few old employees 
came back to him, a very few new men 
appeared, ‘perhaps through some tacit 
understanding with the other operators. 
The not unfamiliar situation of a strike had 
risen again in this valley—with its old 
background of hate and possible violence. 

It was not long before the projection of 
Sonia into the situation which Spinner had 
Anticipated began. Women are not unfa- 
miliar as agitators in the miners’ union. 
They are, of course, Spinner always claimed, 
the first agitators, the natural trouble mak- 
ers; employed by Nature for that exact 
purpose, he believed, for the advancement 
of the race. “Nature’s firebrands—always 
the first to spread the fire of revolution.” 
They were creatures, he held, touched to 
quick action by their sensitiveness to emo- 
tion, and once in action irresponsible of all 
consequences, driven by an age-long bio- 
logical function to the part they so gene- 
rally take in throwing strikes into a stage 
of violence, 
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Sonia was certainly not behind his expec- 
tations or theories. To the natural excita- 
bleness of sex and race were added an 
innate desire for publicity; an ambition 
now to make a name for herself as an 
agitator; to find a permanent place per- 
haps in the ranks of this great union in 
which women agitators have been espe- 
cially conspicuous. And always now Sonia 
could rely upon the protection of the gunman 
Hecker, which she availed herself of freely — 
as Spinner was willing that she should. 

The other side—the guards of the mine 
operator Brown—was not without bad men 
of its own, of somewhat less experience than 
Hecker. They were the not unfamiliar type 
of employees of detective agencies for 
strike duty—adventurous youth or men 
who would rather fight than work. 

They were languidly amused at first by 
Sonia’s enthusiasm and activity—at worst 
doing no more than call low asides to her in 
a pinched throaty voice as she passed along 
the streets. Her remarks to them were in 
quite different tone. 

Courthouse bums, scab suckers, labor 
lice and other terms less marked by reti- 
cence than forcefulness were among those 
applied by Sonia to her enemies as. they 
antagonized her in different ways. For her 
background and_ surroundings when she 
had been young had not been marked, of 
course, by any peculiar nicety of manners— 
no matter what she.had acquired since; 
and in this surrounding and this work 
Spinner saw they not unnaturally returned 
to her. 

They made him wince at times, and at 
times he cautioned her—but to little avail. 
Her emotionalism plus her desire to shine 
publicly drew her inevitably to loudness 
and recrimination when she was once upon 
the street—either haranguing her foreign 
friends among the strikers or confronted by 
her enemies. And both her manner and 
her personality grew to be somewhat wear- 
ing, Spinner could see, upon the nerves of 
the mine guards and constables as from day 
to day she encountered them upon the 
streets in company with Hecker; Hecker, 
always smiling, taking everything—life and 
death impartially—as a kind of grotesque 
and ferocious joke, a matter of indifferent 
concern which found its best answer and 
philosophy in a grin. 

The safety in the situation, of course, was 
exactly typified in this man’s sophisticated 
grin—lying in the experience and the in- 
structions given both Hecker and the paid 
mine guards. It was their job to avoid 
physical violence; they were hired to keep 
their temper. And most of them would 
probably do so. And so far as Sonia went 
the approaching final catastrophe—what- 
ever has been intimated about it—was 
certainly not chargeable to Spinner. He 
would have avoided it for her at least, that 
is certain. 

However, the movements of mass psy- 
chology cannot, of course, be foreseen in 
detail by any man. It is the business of the 
agitator in the last analysis to provoke a 
catastrophe of some kind; society moves 
forward according to his philosophy by a 
series of explosions; and just what will 
occur to the individual aector—even to him- 
self—in these he can only conjecture when 
he plans to light his fuse. 

The explosion in this particular field was 
now, Spinner began to think, not far off. 
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The solidly nonunion mining fields were no 
very distant; there was already vague hu 
angry talk among the idle union miners— 
in the Brown field, among the Italian anar 
chists in the blind valley toward the east 
among the radical Slav miners—that ; 
march should be started against the non| 
union miners; that the whole great hod: 
of idle union men should go and drag th 
workmen out of all the nonunion mine 
making an example first of the Brown prop 
erties, where a few workmen still made | 
rather weak pretense of producing coal, 

The women, who at times take part i) 
these strange processions of miners, wer 
quite clamorous that the marching shoul 
begin, being instigated, at least to som 
extent, by Sonia, whose vehemence als) 
affected the foreign men to a considerah| 
degree. Spinner looked daily for some mas 
demonstration of this kind. This marechin 
of the miners was a tradition of the distri 
an institution, a call in the blood. Soone 
or later it would probably come; and wit 
it no doubt—trouble! 

The occasion arrived quite naturally—; 
the time of the injunction of the Feder, 
courts against the coal strike. Immed 
ately following this Spinner had a messa; 
from the operator Brown to visit him at h 
office. 

‘T’ve told the rest, the regular officials, 
he said. ‘‘I want to tell you now—wh; 
I’ve got to say! Because I know you 
got the real say-so in the district now.” 

Spinner smiled and shook his head | 
formal denial. 

“They aren’t coming back into #] 
mines, are they,” asked Brown, disregar 
ing this, ‘“‘anywhere, just because #/ 
United States Government wants them to} 

“Not here,’ said Spinner, “anyho 
With your stand!” 

“‘Or anywhere else,” insisted the oth 
his bright black eyes upon him. 

“T shouldn’t say so.” 

“No, nor anybody else,” said the oper 
tor ill-naturedly. ‘‘They might get t 
reputation of keeping a contract!” 

Spinner waited for the man to go ¢ 
He did finally. 

“Not that that makes any difference 
me,” he said, ‘except to make me m¢| 
determined never to deal with a uni 
again! I’ll take the mules out of eve 
mine I own first,” he said, using the old ¢ 
loquialism for the abandonment of a mi! 

His beady eyes glittered with determi 
tion and hatred. “But that isn’t whai 
called you here for,”’ he said. “I sent’ 
you because I wanted to serve notice | 
you—as I have on the rest. These strik , 
are most of them—the foreigners anywaj 
living in my company’s houses. The ti: 
has come when they’ll either fish or |; 
bait. You tell them so. Either they wi; 
for us or they’ll leave our houses. We bi; 
them for workmen—not anarchists. Wé’ 
going to use them for ourselves—and |/ 
workmen. And I’ll give these men of yo} 
just two weeks’ notice to do one thing ° 
the other—work for us or get out. 1) 
weeks from to-day. That’s all!” he si 
now rising. 

“You'll set them marching,” said Sf> 
ner, warning him in his turn. 

‘“‘Let them march,” said the opera) 
‘“‘We’re ready for them!” 
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hm the most unpopular was Peter 
rnovo, the new Minister of the In- 
rr, a man of iron will and undaunted 
wage, whatever his political opinions 
a have been. Within a few months 
succeeded in putting down with the 
rig arm revolutionary outbreaks and 
mrian outrages all over the country, 
nh had brought about a state of affairs 
yering on anarchy. To thesteadfast reso- 
tn and unflinching energy of this most 
ystly maligned statesman the country 
yiestionably owed her salvation and 
ee from the threatened catastrophe 
2 was to overtake her eight years later. 
luch has been made of grossly and pal- 
J; exaggerated cruelties said to have 
¢ committed in the repression by force 
ims of revolutionary outbreaks and of 
esive punishments inflicted by the 
us or the administration on revolu- 
mry suspects. These stories were in- 
<'iously spread far and wide for obvious 
oiganda purposes by our revolutionists 
ctheir sympathizers and well-meaning 
tredulous friends of Russian liberty in 
~“m countries at a time when the world 
diot yet become awake to the danger 
‘lng in revolutionary socialism beneath 
ask of generous engrossment with the 
“ible problem of organizing the felicity 
‘ankind. Outside critics of the late 
pial government—whatever its sins, 
‘oss defects and its disastrous short- 
gigs, which I would certainly be the 
to wish to palliate—are too apt to for- 
> iat to defend itself against revolution 
t2 prime duty of every government 
riy of the name, as guardian of law and 
i, a duty not only to itself but no less 
i country. The world has now had an 
p tunity to see into what an abyss of 
rind desolation the failure of a govern- 
x to defend itself has plunged a once 
and prosperous nation. 
B the beginning of March the situation 
1 nproved sufficiently to render it pos- 
lo take the next step in the introduc- 
nf the constitutional reform. On the 
lof that month a manifesto was pub- 
M announcing that the two bodies 
nosing the Parliament—the Council of 
: mpire and the Duma—would be con- 
“| and prorogued annually by imperial 
ui; that the Council of the Empire 
u. consist of an equal number of elected 
ners and of members nominated by 
»overnment; that both bodies would 
7>qual legislative powers and that only 
aires passed by both bodies might be 
 tted for the emperor’s decision. The 
nesto further provided that during sus- 
isons of the sittings of the Duma, 
ul extraordinary circumstances arise 
‘iz for legislative action, the Council of 
nters might submit for the emperor’s 
iin measures called for in order to 
® such extraordinary circumstances, 
Emeasures ceasing to be in force if 
hi two months after the resumption of 
stings of the Duma no bill embodying 
fovisions therein contained were intro- 
€, or if such bill were rejected by the 
n, or by the Council of the Empire. 
s}subsequent ukases issued prior to 
13eting of the first Duma certain limi- 
ics of the competency of the legislative 
i. were established and made part of 
mdamental laws. They concerned 
si7 financial matters. The two houses 
not deal with estimates founded on 
tig laws, ordinances or imperial com- 
a, or with credits for war or the im- 
ig household. Ordinary military and 
‘aexpenditures were to be discussed if 
linistries could not cover them from 
ces in hand. If the houses did not 
sie budget the government could sub- 
u: the budget of the preceding year. 
as of loans and currency were re- 
fé to the Minister of Finance; army, 
yand foreign affairs were declared 
‘catives of the emperor. 
tm the above it will be seen that these 
ndamental laws, though falling short 
hiestablished principles and usages of 
written British constitution as grad- 
orked out by centuries of peaceful 
on, contained nevertheless the basic 
ioles of representative government. 
she of the exemption from the compe- 
eyof the legislative bodies of questions 
ining the estimates of certain branches 
government, mainly those in charge 
iaonal defense, what was really stipu- 
dwas their fixation at a level below 
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which their cutting down by Parliament 
was excluded, leaving, however, any even- 
tual increase of such estimates dependent 
on the consent of the representatives of the 
people no less than the establishment of 
any new taxes—in a word, establishing the 
principle of no taxation without representa- 
tion. Likewise the legislative power granted 
to Parliament was complete, inasmuch as 
no new law could be made operative with- 
out the consent of both houses of the legis- 
lature, the question of amendments to the 
constitution or fundamental laws being 
alone excluded from their competency. 

To any unprejudiced mind it must be 
plain that these restrictions of the legisla- 
tive power of our new Parliament were 
fully justified, the political development of 
the nation rendering such safeguards not 
only desirable but necessary, for it could 
hardly be questioned that the Russian 
people of our days are as little ripe for a 
strictly parliamentary government such as 
that of Great Britain as the English people 
would have been ripe for it, say, in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. Moreover, 
the necessity of these limitations and the 
wisdom of their introduction were amply 
demonstrated by the openly revolutionary 
attitude at once adopted by the first Duma 
and followed up by the second, which ne- 
cessitated their speedy dissolution 

As author of the October manifesto, or in 
other words as the actual originator of the 
constitutional reform, Count Witte was 
the object of attacks from all sides. In the 
eyes of the liberal party, besides being be- 
lated—which was not his fault—the reform 
did not go far enough; and by the con- 
servative party it was deemed premature 
in the scope it had assumed. To both the 
extreme parties the whole reform was an 
object of detestation and contempt. The 
socialistic revolutionary parties, whose real 
aim was not by any means the introduc- 
tion of constitutional or parliamentary gov- 
ernment, or even the conquest of Russian 
freedom, but the overthrow of the whole 
social structure in the interest of the reali- 
zation of their socialistic Utopia, could not 
but be openly hostile to a reform which by 

romising to satisfy the ambitions of the 
ourgeola classes threatened to deprive 
them of the moral support of some of them, 
who in their eagerness for power and in 
their purblind political inexperience had 
not been loath to favor part of their revolu- 
tionary program, such as the expropriation 
of the lands of estate owners, their prin- 
cipal stock in trade for revolutionizing the 
deluded peasantry. The socialistic parties, 
as a matter of fact, boycotted the elections 
to the first Duma and replied to the Octo- 
ber manifesto by a recrudescence of terror- 
istic crimes. To the ultra-reactionary 
party, firm believers in the necessity for the 
good of the country of the strictest mainte- 
nance of the autocratic régime, the idea of a 
constitution was an abomination and the 
very word constitution a stench in their 
nostrils. They favored a political organiza- 
tion known as the Union of the Russian 
People, which by its excesses in its anti- 
revolutionary activity earned the surname 
of The Black Hundred and, rendering no 
real service to the cause of law and order, 
merely served to discredit its protectors. 

With the question of the insufficiency of 
the scope of the constitutional reform—the 
chief grievance of the liberal parties— 
I have dealt already and hope to have 
made it clear that the constitution in the 
shape it was granted responded fully to the 
real needs of the country in the actual 
stage of her historical development. It 
would have—subject to gradual evolu- 
tion—assured the peaceful progress of the 
nation on the path of liberty and prosper- 
ity in the future but for the advent of the 
World War. For Russia’s having been in- 
volved in it, as well as for the subsequent 
revolution with its sequel of the downfall 
and ruin of the country, impartial history 
will assign to the liberal parties and their 
leaders their share of responsibility. 

As for the unquestionably most deplor- 
able belatedness of the constitutional re- 
form I can only repeat what I have said 
before: That it is eternally to be lamented 
that its inception was cut short by the 
cowardly assassination of The Czar Liber- 
ator Alexander II, one of the foulest and in 
its far-reaching consequences most fatal 
crimes in the history of the world, the infa- 
mous work of these same socialistic revolu- 
tionary parties whose natural offspring is 


Bolshevism and whose representatives, 
after having done their share in bringing 
about the destruction of the state and the 
ruin of the nation, have now the incredible 
hardihood to pose abroad as loyal Russians 
and would-be saviors of our unhappy 
country. 

That the conservative party, or at least 
some of its adherents, should have thought 
that the introduction of the constitutional 
reform in the shape in which it was effected 
was somewhat premature was perhaps but 
natural, They would probably have pre- 
ferred to have the reform limited in the be- 
ginning to the creation of a Duma with 
merely consultative functions. But then, 
whether right. or wrong, the attempt had 
been made, and had failed not only to allay 
the ‘revolutionary agitation but also to 
satisfy the greater part of the educated 
classes. 

Another question might be raised, 
namely, whether the moment of the pro- 
mulgation of the manifesto was wisely 
chosen. I have heard the question an- 
swered in the negative by one of the foreign 
bankers who had come to St. Petersburg on 
Count Witte’s invitation to arrange for 
the conclusion of the projected great loan 
needed for covering the financial losses of 
the war. He thought that the publication 
of the manifesto before the general strike 
had been liquidated, all revolutionary out- 
breaks had been suppressed and law and 
order restored everywhere in ‘the country 
had been a grave mistake, because it had 
not only utterly failed of its intended effect 
of pacification but had enabled the revolu- 
tionists to claim that whatever promise of 
constitutional reform had been given in the 
manifesto had been extorted from the goy- 
ernment under their compulsion and 
thereby had emboldened them to redouble 
their revolutionary activity. 

I must confess that at first, judging a 
priort and from a distance of many thou- 
sand miles from the other side of the globe, 
I felt inclined to share the view of the situa- 
tion taken by an evidently unbiased judge 
of events he had witnessed himself. His 
failure to have dealt mcre promptly and 
more energetically with the revolutionary 
situation had indeed been one of the main 
points of the accusation brought, against 
Count Witte by his political adversaries 
and to some extent believed in by the pub- 
lic. I have been told by a person who 
claimed to have been present that on one 
occasion, at the time when trouble was at 
its height and civilized existence at St. 
Petersburg owing to the general strike had 
become almost impossible, Count Witte at 
a dinner party at one of the great houses, 
when attacked by the ladies present on the 
subject of his failure to have put a stop to 
the intolerable state of affairs in the capital, 
had said that, of course, it would have been 
easy enough to have done so with the 
strong arm in the very beginning, but that 
then everybody would have been down on 
a government of reactionaries, police ty- 
rants, and so forth, and that perhaps it had 
not come amiss to have let society have a 
foretaste of what anarchy, even in its ini- 
tial stages, really meant. 

Witte’s words—if correctly reported— 
would now have sounded like a warning ad- 
dressed to limousine radicals and parlor 
Bolsheviks of our days. As an illustration 
of the attitude of a certain part of the bour- 
geois society of that time I have heard it 
said that when the well-known Professor 
Martens, with most laudable public spirit 
and civic courage, had organized quite a nu- 
merous crew of young society people to 
take care of the sorting of letters at the 
post office and their delivery in town, sev- 
eral of these volunteer postmen had been 
meeting in some houses with flat refusals to 
accept delivery of letters from strike break- 
ers and minions of reactionary Czarism. 
I believe, however, that the real cause of 
Witte’s failure to act with greater vigor 
from the very beginning was that the goy- 
ernment did not really at the time command 
sufficient means to do so. Though the 
guards were faithful to their oath, this was 
not by any means the case in the navy, or 
even in parts of the army, whose return 
from Manchuria had only just begun, the 
immense expanse of the country being prac- 
tically denuded of troops, and that part of 
the ever-loyal Cossack forces which"was not 
in Manchuria was not numerous enough to 
supply the deficiency. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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nilfillment of the promise given in the 
oer manifesto the electoral law, which 
| Jen devised in view of the previously 
ned creation of a merely consultative 
m, was amended by vastly extending 
ectoral franchise in such a way as to 
the election to the new Duma of the 
re possible number of peasant depu- 
_ uriously enough great reliance seems 
sae been placed on this device by even 
» n astute and experienced statesman 
\nt Witte, in the hope of securing in 
yasant element in the Duma, with its 
e-onored loyalty and devotion to the 
y. sufficiently important counterpoise 
+ expected and dreaded majority of 
feral opposition parties. 

‘ye hopes, which were doomed to be 
yioon disappointed by the course of 
a) were based on a totally erroneous 
ection of the real mentality of the 
s) of the peasantry—a fresh illustra- 
_ (the baneful influence of that separa- 
| an apparently unbridgeable gulf of 
| noneomprehension of the numeri- 
yiisignificant governing class from the 
<f the nation, which has been the 
ef our country ever since the days of 
=) he Great. 
> ems not to have been realized at all 
» e one thing the peasantry hoped for 
eoected to obtain from the Duma was 
epropriation of the lands of estate 
‘e and the division of these lands be- 
« hem—that is to say, an act of spolia- 
t2 government was determined not to 
eake and could not possibly give its 
se[ to. Possibly also the government 
iderrated the importance and the 
n effect of the propaganda the revolu- 
a’ parties had been carrying on for 
rsamong the peasantry along these 
3,3 well as of the fact that the principle 
oible expropriation of the lands of 
liin and large landholders had latterly 
1 idorsed by the strongest and best 
iried of the liberal parties under the 
ehip of Professor Miliukoff, a man 
oilly of very estimable character, 
cwith a strong will and rare energy, 
a1 politician afflicted with a strangely 
‘tzhted and incurable doctrinairism 
dio an extraordinary obstinacy. Be 
,<it may, the consequences of the goy- 
nit’s mistaken policy did not fail to 
7: apparent in the attitude of the 
sat deputies in the first Duma and 
2s tated the amendment of the electoral 
ia restrictive sense, which was en- 
during the recess after the dissolution 
h short-lived second Duma and was 
o.ced by the opposition as a violation 
1@onstitution. 
iitly before the meeting of the Duma 
reignation of Count Witte took place, 
vd by the resignations of Count Lams- 
T,{r. Peter Dournovo and other mem- 
his cabinet. Mr. Goremykin, an 
ai\ politically colorless bureaucrat and 
tr, was appointed Prime Minister, and 
hhead of the most important of all 
isies, that of the Interior, was placed 
ater Stolypin, former governor of 
itt, where he had greatly distinguished 
se in the repression of a revolutionary 
ik by his energy and firmness, as 
_¢ undaunted courage and wise mod- 
1c, 
h final removal from the stage of ac- 
{litics of Russia’s greatest statesman 
1e of the direst misfortunes that 
dnave befallen the dynasty no less 
11e nation. It meant the disappear- 
2 the only force that would have been 
njenough to have stayed the country 
th down-grade course leading to per- 
4 on which an insane domestic and 
shssly mismanaged foreign policy were 
alich the country in the end. Ever 
€ ie Japanese War, whose outbreak he 
ten powerless to prevent and which 
dinitely opened his eyes to the inher- 
wikness of Russia, however great her 
nal and apparent power, he had be- 
1¢rm as a rock in the conviction that 
itssteady progressive development the 
nty needed above all peace and that 
mintenance should be the chief aim of 
fovign policy, overshadowing all others. 
» lat his views in matters of foreign 
cyhad been always very clear or very 
ndwhich is not to be wondered at con- 
Tz that he had never had an occasion 
;0,eep into the study of history and of 
drelopment of international relations, 
_|s powerful intellect and unerring 
ins acumen would always have pointed 
tchim the safe way out of any critical 
athn, and his strong and domineering 
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will would have compelled its adoption if 
he had been in power at such a time. 

In one respect he was certainly in error, 
and that was in his belief in the possibility 
of a Franco-Russo-German entente or alli- 
ance—by the way, one of the favorite ideas 
of the Emperor William. He evidently did 
not understand that the only consideration 
that could have caused republican France 
to seek an alliance with autocratic Russia 
was the expectation of a coming war with 
Germany and the hope of the reconquest of 
her lost. provinces, and that consequently 
any political combination including an en- 
tente or alliance with Germany would have 
been quite unacceptable to any French 
Government, whatever its color in domestic 
politics. He may have thought that finan- 
cial and business considerations might 
prove of sufficient importance to carry the 
day in favor of such a policy. If so, he failed 
to realize that with the French people this 
was a question, not of business or policy, 
but of psychology, a psychology not under- 
stood or misjudged by him, as it evidently 
was by the Emperor William as well. 

I feel bound to refer here at some length 
to an affair in connection with which the 
late Emperor Nicholas has been most un- 
justly made the object of much obloquy 
and even accusations of treachery from 
both sides. I mean the conclusion between 
the emperors of Russia and of Germany in 
the summer of 1905, during the Japanese 
War, of a treaty signed by them at Bjérk6é 
on board the Emperor Nicholas’ yacht, the 
text of which is said to have been found by 
the revolutionary government in the ar- 
chives of the Imperial Palace at Tsarskoe 
Selo and published by them in the autumn 
of 1917 along with the telegraphic corre- 
spondence exchanged between the two sov- 
ereigns before and after the event. 

The published text of the treaty trans- 
lated into English runs as follows: 


‘Their Imperial Majesties, the Emperor 
of All the Russias on one side and the Em- 
peror of Germany on the other, in order to 
assure the peace of Europe, have agreed on 
the following points of a treaty concerning 
a defensive alliance: 

“ARTICLE I. If any European State at- 
tacks one of the two Empires the allied 
party binds itself to aid the other contract- 
ing party with all its land and sea forces. 

““ArTICLE II. The high contracting 
parties bind themselves not to conclude a 
separate peace with any enemy whom- 
soever. 

‘“ ARTICLE III. The present treaty enters 
into force at the moment of the conclusion 
of peace between Russia and Japan and 
must be denounced after a warning one 
year in advance. 

“ARTICLE IV. This treaty having en- 
tered into force, Russia will undertake the 
steps necessary to bring it to the knowledge 
of France and to propose to her to adhere 
to it as an ally. “NICHOLAS. 

‘WILLIAM,”’ 


I cannot, of course, accept any responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the above text 
which I had to translate from the French 
text published in an article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, this French text being 
evidently a translation from the Russian 
text as published by the revolutionists, the 
latter in its turn being apparently a transla- 
tion from the French original said to have 
been found in the imperial archives. I also 
have to apologize for the unavoidably 
faulty English of my literal translation of 
the French text. 

The article I refer to here is due to the 
pen of Mr. Iswolsky, late ambassador in 
Paris and former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and was published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on the first of November, 
1919, 

In his comments on the treaty Mr. Is- 
wolsky, most honorably and most loyally 
taking up the cudgels in defense of the 
memory of our late unfortunate sovereign, 
demonstrates from the very text of the 
treaty itself the utter groundlessness of any 
imputations of treachery to his ally, France, 
based on the fact of his having signed this 
treaty. He points out that though Article I 
of the treaty stipulates that if any Euro- 
pean state whatever—un Hiat Européen 
quelconque—attacks one of the two em- 
pires, the allied party—la partie alli¢ée— 
engages to aid his cocontractant with all his 
land and sea forces, and though this article 
if taken alone might on account of its de- 
fective wording seem to admit the possi- 
bility of Russia finding herself, in case of an 
attack by France on Germany, by the side 
of the latter Power—such a construction of 
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the meaning of this article is absolutely ex- 
cluded by the tenor of Article IV of the 
same treaty, by which Russia was bound 
to undertake the steps necessary to ac- 
quaint France with the treaty and to pro- 
pose to her to adhere to it as an ally. Mr. 
Iswolsky very pertinently adds: ‘“‘It is 
superfluous to demonstrate that it would be 
absurd to propose to France to adhere to a 
treaty directed against herself.” 

This incontrovertibly logical and closely 
reasoned explanation, coming from a states- 
man who a few months after the conclusion 
of the treaty became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and whose authority could not be 
questioned for a moment, puts it beyond 
doubt that the Emperor Nicholas could not 
by any possibility have contemplated the 
conclusion of an alliance against France 
and that consequently there could not 
have been any question of his treachery. 

Having made this point clear beyond 
cavil, Mr. Iswolsky continued: ‘“‘It is evi- 
dent that the animus of the treaty is di- 
rected against England. At the moment of 
its signature England was still an almost 
openly declared enemy of Russia; an armed 
Anglo-Russian conflict had just barely 
been avoided, thanks to the friendly inter- 
vention of France; but the hostile influence 
of England continued to make itself felt 
everywhere to the detriment of Russia. 
Was it not natural, even legitimate, on the 
part of the Emperor Nicholas to seek a 
guaranty against that Power in a Conti- 
nental coalition?” 

There was, however, another circum- 
stance connected with the signing of this 
treaty which gave the Emperor Nicholas 
much concern. It will be necessary to refer 
to it at some length, because it serves as an 
apt illustration of the—to say the least— 
inconvenience of monarchs’ undertaking to 
manage their secret-treaty business them- 
selves, not to insist at this point on the un- 
qualified condemnation which must be 
passed on the system of secret treaties of 
whatsoever kind, as well as on the system 
of entangling alliances that has brought on 
the catastrophe in which our civilization 
may be doomed to perish in the end—a mo- 
mentous subject I shall endeavor to treat 
exhaustively later on. 

It appears that from the very beginning 
of the negotiations between the two sov- 
ereigns the Emperor William had been 
insisting on the projected treaty being com- 
municated to the French Government only 
after its having been signed,whereas the 
Emperor Nicholas had felt some scruples 
about signing such a document without 
having it previously brought to the knowl- 
edge of his ally. It appears further that the 
Emperor William, presumably in the hope 
of being able to bring his cousin round to 
his point of view, had sought a personal 
interview with him, which took place as 
mentioned above in the summer of 1905, 
the two sovereigns meeting on board of 
their yachts in the Roads of Bjérk6, a 
port on the coast of Finland. 

During this visit of the Emperor Wil- 
liam, which lasted a couple of days, the two 
sovereigns naturally had frequent occa- 
sions of exchanging their views and it seems 
that at last Emperor Nicholas let himself 
be persuaded to affix his signature to the 
treaty, which in the absence of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of both sides was 
countersigned on behalf of Germany by 
M. de Tschirschky, a functionary of the 
Berlin Foreign Office who happened to be 
in the suite of the German Emperor, and 
on behalf of Russia by Admiral Birileff, 
Minister of Marine, who was asked by the 
emperor to give his signature without hav- 
ing read the treaty. Some time afterward 
the emperor, evidently feeling that he had 
fallen into a trap, consulted on the subject 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Lamsdorff, who expressed himself as horri- 
fied at what had been done and apprehen- 
sive of its consequences, and represented 
to His Majesty the necessity of imme- 
diately taking steps to annul the treaty. 
The emperor thereupon left him free to do 
everything needful in order to extricate 
him ‘from his false position. 

In the meantime the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth had been concluded and Count 
Witte had arrived in St. Petersburg. Count 
Lamsdorff, who entertained the closest 
friendly relations with him, requested his 
codperation in order to clear up the situa- 
tion embroiled by the emperor’s weakness. 

This is the way matters were attempted 
to be arranged: 

Three steps were taken simultaneously: 
A personal intimate letter from the Em- 
peror Nicholas to the Emperor William, a 
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letter from Count Witte likewise addressed 
to the Emperor William, and lastly an un- 
official explanation given by the Russian 
ambassador in Berlin to the German Chan- 
cellor. The object of all this was to point 
out on one hand the defect of the Bjérké 
Treaty, which had not been countersigned 
by the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and on the other hand the contradictions 
contained in the text of the treaty which 
would render necessary its revision. None 
of the steps taken produced a satisfactory 
effect. 

But the moment was approaching when 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
Portsmouth Treaty was to take place, 
which was also the moment when the 
Treaty of Bjérk6 was to enter into force. 
Therefore Count Lamsdorff decided to re- 
sort to steps of a more energetic character. 
He wrote to Mr. Nelidoff, our ambassador 
in Paris, to inquire whether it would be pos- 
sible to sound the French Government as 
to an eventual adhesion of France to the 
Treaty of Bjérké. Mr. Nelidoff replied at 
once without even having consulted the 
French Government, that France, who had 
never resigned herself to the state of things 
created by the Treaty of Frankfort and who 
had but recently concluded an entente cor- 
diale with England, would never consent to 
adhere to a similar alliance. 

Then a new letter was addressed by the 
Emperor Nicholas to William II in order to 
explain to him once more the impossibility 
of putting the Treaty of Bjérk6 in opera- 
tion under existing circumstances. At the 
same time Count Osten-Sacken, our am- 
bassador in Berlin, was instructed to de- 
clare in a formal manner that the adhesion 
of France being unobtainable at the mo- 
ment and the obligations incurred in the 
Treaty of Bjérk6 not being capable of 
being conciliated with those of the treaty of 
alliance between Russia and France, the 
former must remain inoperative until an 
entente on the subject would have been 
established between Russia, Germany and 
France. Count Osten-Sacken was to add 
that much time would be required in order 
to induce France to join Russia and Ger- 
many and that the Russian Government 
would do its best in an endeavor to reach 
such a result. 

None of the replies received from Berlin 
contained a formal acknowledgment of the 
fact that the treaty had been annulled, as 
Mr. Iswolsky avers in the article over his 
signature in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of November 1, 1919, from which I have 
borrowed all the details here related in 
preference to relying on my own recollec- 
tions and information derived from other 
sources, which, however, in all points coin- 
cide with what has been given above. 

The consequences of the singularly bun- 
gling and disingenuous manner in which this 
affair had been handled by Count Lams- 
dorff were: That it exposed the emperor 
with the French to the suspicion of having 
had underhand and treacherous dealings 
with their hereditary enemy, and with the 
Emperor William to the accusation of 
breach of faith with him by repudiating the 
treaty concluded between them and bear- 
ing his signature, an accusation which he 
did not fail to proclaim when on the day of 
the declaration of war, addressing the 
crowd from the balcony of his palace, he 
called the Emperor Nicholas a traitor and 
demonstratively waved in the face of the 
multitude the scrap of paper as material 
evidence of his imperial cousin’s treachery. 

There was obviously but one straight- 
forward way out of the difficulty created 
by the emperor’s inconsiderate act. It was 
this: The French Government should have 
been at once made acquainted with the 
Treaty of Bjork6 and at the same time 
invited to adhere to it as an ally as stipu- 
lated in Article IV of the treaty; and on 
receipt of the French refusal, which was 
undoubtedly. to be expected, the treaty 
should have been immediately denounced 
in conformity with Article III, upon the 
ground that in the presence of the refusal of 
France the object of the treaty, which was 
to create a tripartite alliance, could not be 
attained. 

By such a proceeding the treaty would 
have been automatically annulled at the 
end of the year and everything would have 
been done in a way entirely frank and 
aboveboard. 

Besides, it must be observed not only 
that a proposal to become a member of a 
tripartite alliance with Germany and Rus- 
sia could not possibly be considered as an 
act of treachery on the part of the Emperor 
Nicholas but also that the emperor could 
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not reasonably have had any cause what- 
ever to feel ashamed of having consented 
to approach France with such a proposal on 
behalf of the Emperor William and of him- 
self. He had a perfect right—nay, it was his 
solemn duty, in the interest of his own 
country no less than of all HEurope—to do 
all in his power to help remove, or to ex- 
press myself more correctly, to help to dry 
up the real source of the ever-threatening 
danger to the peace of the world—the 
latent antagonism between France and Ger- 
many born of the settlement of the Franco- 
Prussian War by the Treaty of Frankfort 
and now to be perpetuated by the settle- 
ment of the World War as consummated 
at Versailles. 

Russia’s treaty of alliance with France 
could evidently not stand in the way of any 
such endeavor on the part of the Emperor 
Nicholas. That treaty, though it has never 
been published so far as I know, is gener- 
ally understood to have established be- 
tween the two Powers an alliance of a 
merely defensive character; that is to say, 
to have bound each contracting party to 
come to the other’s assistance only in case 
of the other being attacked by Germany. 
Consequently a proposal, however unwel- 
come, aiming at the removal of the danger 
of such an attack could have been consid- 
ered by the French Government as partak- 
ing of the nature of an unfriendly act solely 
in the case of that government having any 
reason to hold that Russia by the treaty of 
alliance had bound herself not only to come 
to France’s assistance if attacked by Ger- 
many but also to give her unqualified 
support to the French Government’s atti- 
tude of nonrecognition of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, or in other words, to France’s 
ultimate aim of the reconquest of her lost 
provinces. 

Whether Russia had by that treaty taken 
upon herself any such obligation and 
whether in return she had procured any en- 
gagement on the part of France to support 
our designs in the Near East I am, of course, 
unable to say, since having been sufficiently 
well known as a convinced opponent of any 
policies based on the ambitions of Pan- 
slavism—a kind of ism I have always held 
to be as dangerous to the true interests of 
Russia as Pan-Germanism has proved fatal 
to those of Germany—or on the dreams of 
the would-be conquerors of Constantinople 
or the Straits, or of both, I have never had 
the questionable honor of being initiated by 
the powers that were into the mysteries of 
their secret diplomacy, 

Be that as it may, there is, however, 
another circumstance connected with the 
Treaty of Bjork6, whose very wording de- 
notes plainly the amateurish hand of its 
author, which deserves attention. In Arti- 
cle II of the treaty both sovereigns bind 
themselves “not to conclude a separate 
peace with any enemy whatever.” It must, 
I think, be conceded that no sovereign, or 
let us say simply no government, whether 
autocratic, constitutional or republican, 
has or can ever be held to have the moral 
right to pledge the lives and the honor of 
subjects or fellow citizens in a way so as to 
render their fate dependent on the deci- 
sions of another Power, however closely 
allied, because in any war at any time cir- 
cumstances may arise—as we have seen in 
the cases of Russia and Austria—which ata 
given moment may make to one of the 
allied countries a further enforced continua- 
tion of the war equivalent toself-destruction 
and which therefore may place the govern- 
ment of that allied country in a position 
where it will have to choose between be- 
trayal of its ally or betrayal of its own 
country and nation. It was evidently the 
instinctive repugnance to enter into any 
such binding engagement which prevented 
the adherence to the famous London Agree- 
ment of September, 1914, of the United 
States, at that time still reminiscent of the 
true meaning of the solemn warning against 
entangling alliances, priceless legacy left to 
the country whose father he has been called 
by George Washington, perhaps the great- 
est and wisest statesman that ever lived. 

But to return to my narrative after this 
lengthy digression—Mr. Iswolsky, who had 
been appointed to take Count Lamsdorft’s 
place as Minister of Foreign Affairs, ar- 
rived in the capital, coming from Copen- 
hagen, on the day of the opening of 
the first session of the first Duma, just in 
time to enable him to witness the opening 
ceremony held in the Winter Palace and to 
listen to the emperor’s speech from the 
throne. Before recording his impressions of 
this momentous event he proceeds in the 
first chapter of his extremely interesting 
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reminiscences ..printed in the Revi ; 
Deux Mondes of June first to give sor x 
lights on the personalities of his futy 
leagues in the cabinet. They are inys 
entirely just and fair. His pen pict 
the Minister of the Interior, Mr, Stip 
soon to become Prime Minister, is, I j 
a model of its kind, and I can do no if 
than to give here some extracts fy 
best fit to give a correct idea of the }y 
ful personality of the in many respe; 
markable and most unjustly vilifie » 
who for the next six years was to { 
leading statesman of Russia and wl 
the author of the agrarian reform, w»} 
his precious life had not been cut sho) 
vile assassin’s bullet he would ass » 
have carried through to the end and }, 
thereby have definitely cut the ¢y 
from under the feet of the reyolut \; 
agitation among the peasantry. 

“Stolypin,” says Mr. Iswolsky, 
gifted with a clear and vigorous inj 
his power of work, his force of resis y 
physical and moral, were prodigiou; § 
perienced in the exploitation of his 0) ; 
portant landed estates and having jj 
his hand as a provincial administra) , 
was an entire stranger to bureay 
routine, and he attacked every pi | 
that presented itself with simple diré y 
and unerring common sense. Perha | 
only failing was a certain lack of culi 
the European sense of the word. N¢}} 
he lacked instruction, but his ideas | 
great political and social questions } y 
called upon to deal with had not\e 
passed through the filter of nie 
scientific criticism. Moreover, his n \t 
ity had been formed under the influc ¢ 
certain intellectual currents predomi ti 
in Russia at the time of his youth jj 
may best be summarized under th ¢ 
Slavophilism. 

““The Slavophile doctrine, which h h 
so great an influence on the domest a 
foreign policy of Russia, condemne; |i 
gether European civilization as it 
through atheism and individualisr a 
attributed to the Russian nation the 0 
dential mission of creating a superi ¢ 
ture. In the domain of religion the \ 
philes proclaimed that only the Ori d 
Russian Church has remained faithful ¢ 
teachings of Christ; in the domain o)0 
tics they condemned the refornis of ¢ 
the Great borrowed from the Wes a 
preached the necessity of a return 
national formulas of the Muscovite } ic 
One of their theses consisted in h li 
the village commune, or mir, to be 1 
foundly original creation of the R %i 
genius, and communal property to |t 
essential basis of the social and eco It 
organization of Russia. Stolypin, w 0 
professing the extreme doctrines ‘ t 
Slavophiles, had remained to some 
under their influence. However, i t 
agrarian question he did not hesit:) 
reject the fatal doctrine of the mir, Ww 
of so much evil in Russia, and to ad t 
spite of violent opposition the syst 
individual property in small landhol 1 
On the other hand, he unfortunately 
knew how to rise above certain partic 1! 
dangerous conceptions of the Slayo| ik 
and that is how he turned to a narro 
sometimes violent nationalism.” 

I can only express my unreservel /0 
currence in Mr. Iswolsky’s views ¢ t 
subject of the Slavophile doctrines! 
down in the above extract from his a ¢ 
every word of which I fully indorse. 

“But,” continues Mr. Iswolsky, 
true and unquestioned superior. 
Stolypin consisted in a rarely met/! 
ensemble of moral qualities. On first ° 
ing him one felt drawn toward him | ¢ 
simple and irresistible charm of hi 
sonality. On becoming better acqui it 
with him one discovered in him an “ 
tion of sentiment and nobility of sou® 
the exercise of power—at times dictate’ 
never affected in the slightest degree 
high and chivalrous conception of his 
made of him a servant of his sovereig 
of his country devoted until marty” 
but at the same time, proud of his nan 
jealous of his liberty, he always obey" 
in regard to the court and to the sake 
the high bureaucracy, which consi" 
him rather as an intruder, an attiti? 
dignified reserve and independence. 

To this eloquent characteriaath | 
Stolypin I can only add that it Coals 
better than I could the impression | 
powerful and attractive personality. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifteenth of a s°s 
articles by Baron Rosen. The next will api , 
an early issue. 


coming up to the Thapsacus. ‘Fifty acres; 
rolling land, but not hilly; gravelly soil— 
just the thing for chickens; two big springs 
on the place—runnin’ water all the year 
round; ten acres of woods, ten acres of 
pasture, balance plow land; plenty of fruit, 
good house and barn and other buildings 
and the fences in first-class shape; ten miles 
to Manstown, two miles to Pickleburg, 
eight miles to Oakland.” 

“How much?” 

“Fight thousand dollars cash. And that 
includes all growing crops, feed in the barn 
and all the livestock—three horses, four 
cows, six hogs, ten sheep, forty chickens, 
five geese, one duck. I can give possession 
at once. Vachil Bellows is my name, sir.’’ 
_ “How far did you say it is back to 
Pickleburg?”’ 

“Two miles.” 

“T’ll take the place. My name is Deems 
Stanwood. I’ll give you five hundred dol- 
lars for a ten-day option. Is that all right, 
Mr. Bellows?” 

“That will be all right, Mr. Stanwood. 
Want to take a look round—see the stock 
and the house and other things?”’ 

“No, that doesn’t matter—I’ll build 
everything new.” 

“T’'ll have to get my wife to sign this here 
option along with me, won’t I?” asked Mr. 
Bellows as he read the brief agreement 
Deems had scribbled on a tiny piece of 
paper. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Bellows, that will be all 
right—just a little formality, you know. 
Pll pay you the option right now—I hap- 
pen to have the cash with me. Have the 
deed made out and I’ll be here in a few 
days and pay you the balance and arrange 
to take possession. How am I to get out of 
this field?” 

“Run up there to the end of the patch 
and you'll see a gate that’ll let you out on 
the road.” 

“ And the damage I’ve done here to your 
fenee—how about that?” 

“Oh, ten dollars will be about right, I 
reckon.” 

Vachil Bellows, gazing after the little car 
as it labored over the mellow ground and 
slipping a ten-dollar bill into his trousers 
pocket, sighed sadly. 

“Tf I'd only knowed!” he groaned. “I 
coulda got ten thousand easy! Ten thou- 
sand in them bonds would abrought me six 
hunderd a year.” 

The Thapsacus climbed up into the high- 
way and rolled and bumped away toward 
Manstown, its driver apparently having 
forgotten completely that he was running 
over a particularly bad piece of road. 

“Well, I’ve made a start anyway,” he 
chuckled. ‘“‘T’ll have to touch the colonel 
pretty hard to-morrow. Eight thousand 
for the Da Vinci, eight thousand for the 
farm, and—I wonder what it takes to start 
a chicken ranch? I’ll have to ask her. I'll 
draw ten thousand, I guess, to begin it 
with. That will make all told—let me see— 
eight, sixteen, twenty-six—say twenty- 
five thousand. Wonder what the old boy 
will say?” 

That night at Manstown he attended the 
wedding of a soldier friend with whom he 
had fought Germans, scratched cooties and 
swapped cigarettes in France. The next 
morning he hired a man to take the Thap- 
sacus to Oakland—he could use it on his 
farm, he thought—while he traveled back 
by train, for he was in a hurry to see Philip 
Thawson. 
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And he found Philip Thawson in his 
office up above the Farmers’ Bank when a 
little after nine o’clock he climbed the 
stairs, opened the door and looked in. 

_ “Good morning, colonel,” was his greet- 
ing from the doorway. “Hardly expected 
to find you here so early.” 

At the sound of the young man’s voice 
Thawson started and hastily gathered up 
some papers which were spread out on the 
desk before him and-thrust them out of 
sight. There was a scared look in his eyes 
and something like a tremor in his voice as 
he wheeled about in his swivel chair and 
spoke: 

“Oh—Deems? Why, I—I didn’t expect 
to see you back so soon. I thought you 
would stay in Manstown for a few days.” 

“Intended to when I started there, but 
changed my mind last night.’”’ He paused 
just a moment and looked hard at Thaw- 
son. “‘Heavens, how old he is looking!” 
was the thought that went through his 
head. ‘‘J’ll have to have a little more 
money, colonel. That’s why I’m back so 
soon. Drawing on you pretty regularly, 
eh?” And he smiled. 

““More money?” repeated Thawson, and 
the word was spoken scarcely above a 
whisper. The face of the man had gone 
gray and a pencil he was holding in his hand 
cracked as his fingers, white and shiny about 
the knuckles, tightened upon it. “How 
much do you want, Deems?” he asked. 

“Oh, Ill need twenty-five thousand 
now. Did you say something, colonel? 
You see, I’ve got rid of my Cellini—I never 
liked it, couldn’t handle it—and I’m going 
to buy a Da Vinci. That will stand me eight 
thousand. And yesterday I purchased a 
nice little farm out in Rich County—paid 
eight thousand. I’m going into the chicken 
business—going to make a chicken ranch 
out of it. I figure I ought to have about ten 
thousand for that—just as a starter, you 
know.” 

‘““A chicken farm!” exclaimed Thawson. 
“What for?”’ 

“Well, colonel, I’ve got to have some- 
thing to do to occupy my time—and my 
ready cash. I understand a chicken farm 
will give a fellow quite a run for his money. 
I am beginning to find it deucedly dull 
here—I’ll be running away and losing my 
inheritance if I’m not careful.” 

Thawson tapped his desk top with his 
long white fingers. 

“In a way, Deems, your request for 
money just at this time rather embar- 
rasses me,”’ he said slowly. “I was not ex- 
pecting it, as I paid you something over ten 
thousand only last week.” 

“Yes, I know, colonel, but the most of 
that I gave to the Salvation Army in their 
big drive. I came to know the Sallies over 
there, colonel, and I’m for them hence- 
forward.” 

““Yes, yes! You see, Deems, you have 
about exhausted the interest from the 
bonds which I have been accumulating 
since your uncle’s death and the ready 
money that came into my hands at the time 
I took charge of affairs. Another interest 
payment does not fall due for some time 
yet. Of course I can sell some of the bonds 
and I will do that if you wish it, since by 
provision in the will of your uncle I am to 
pay over to you any amount you may de- 
mand, provided you can show me that you 
intend to spend it in or about Oakland. It 
is a queer sort of a will, but your uncle was 
a queer sort of aman. Now I have on hand, 


in cash, twelve thousand dollars of your 
money. If you can make this do until I can 
effect a sale of some of the bonds ——” 

“Oh, I can get along with that, colonel, 
I suppose,” interrupted Deems. ‘‘That 
will pay for the farm and leave me four 
thousand cr so; and I may have a thousand 
or maybe more lying about. I’ll put off 
buying the Da Vinci—I’ll make that old 
Thapsacus do. And I’ll not start to build 
that bungalow on the farm that I had partly 
planned. The old house there, from a dis- 
tance, looks to be pretty decent—perhaps 
Ss patch it up and make something out 
Ofte 

“Tt will be a question of a few weeks 
only,” said Thawson as he wrote a check 
for twelve thousand dollars. ‘I advise 
against your selling the bonds just now— 
the market has sagged badly in the past 
week. I am going to New York to-night,” 
he went on in a colorless voice. “‘I may not 
be back for some—for a week or two.” 

__ ‘‘Hope you have a pleasant trip, colonel. 
How are you feeling?” 

“Not so well, Deems.” 

‘Well, here’s hoping for better health 
for you. Good-by.” 

When he found himself alone Thawson 
dropped his arms upon his desk and hid his 
face in them. For several minutes he re- 
mained in that position. Then he looked up 
and drew a yellow telegram from a drawer 
in the desk. 

He read it through, shuddered and 
crumpled up in his chair. That night he 
left Oakland for New York. 

When Deems reached the house on Cen- 
ter Street where he had a suite of rooms he 
found a telegram awaiting him calling him 
to Detroit. Another soldier friend with 
whom he had campaigned in France was 
to be married. He went to Detroit the fol- 
lowing day. 

A week passed and he was not back—he 
had found it not so easy to get away from 
Detroit as it had been from Manstown. On 
the morning of the ninth day of his ab- 
sence he returned to Oakland. He hurried 
to his rooms. A great pile of accumulated 
mail lay on his library table—letters, pa- 
pers, magazines. He ran his eye hastily 
over the unopened letters. 

“No time to look at these now,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Must get out and close the deal 
for the farm—the option expires to-day. 
There’s one from the colonel. I’ll read them 
to-night.” 

He threw them back upon the table, 
changed his clothes, went downtown to the 
bank, where he asked for and received a 
draft for seventy-five hundred dollars, and 
then hurried to the garage which he patron- 
ized. 'The Thapsacus looked more dilap- 
idated, more depraved than ever. He was 
astonished that any car could present so 
disreputable an appearance. 

He took the jackknife bend at the bounds 
of Pickleburg on low—he knew something 
about it now, and anyway he wished to go 
slow at that particular spot. But there was 
no one to be seen about the premises of 
Rebecca Stoneman, though just for a fleet- 
ing instant he thought he caught a glimpse 
of a white skirt at one corner of the house. 
The barn—a glance at that told him Tom 
Trickle had been at work there. 

At the blacksmith shop he took Calvin 
Snanks into his car. -Calvin Snanks was a 
notary public and justice of the peace. 

“Td like for you to go with me, Mr. 
Snanks, just to see that everything is 
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regular when Mr. Bellows and I exchange 
final papers,” he told the notary. 

Vachil Bellows was sitting down,to the 
supper table with his family as Deems and 
Calvin Snanks drove up. 

“Now, I swan!” exclaimed the farmer. 
“T’d plumb give you up! Well, Jane, this 
means we go on the tramp again, I guess,” 
he called to his wife, smiling as he spoke. 

She smiled back at him, as though to say: 
“What care I, Vachil? We've got eight 
thousand dollars.’ 

““We’ve been on the move ever since we 
got married, Jane and me has,” went on 
Bellows. “I’ve had this here place only a 
few years. Now then I’m goin’ to put all 
my money in bonds—brewery bonds that 
pay six per cent—and hire out, and then 
,»when the rheumatism hits me I can pull 
my freight for Mud Springs right away 
and have nothin’ to worry about. Jane, 
put on two more plates. Set down, gents, 
and pitch in.” 

Bellows did most of the talking at the 
table, the greater part of it having to do 
with his losses and reverses while trying to 
get ahead in the world. Deems found the 
man’s talk not uninteresting and he lis- 
tened sympathetically to his stories of his 
ill luck. After the meal was over and the 
deed for the farm was in the purchaser’s 
pocket and the draft for seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars was in the seller’s pocket the 
farmer proposed that Deems stay the night 
with him. 

“You might as well,’ he said. ‘‘Then 
T’ll show you over the place in the morning 
and introduce you to the livestock and we 
can talk things over. Jimmy here will 
drive Cal back to the burg. Jimmy, hitch 
up the mare to the top buggy and drive 
Cal back to*Pickleburg. Mr. Stanwood is 
goin’ to stay all night with us.” 

Deems offered no objection. He was 
very tired and the thought of the trip back 
to Oakland through the darkness, over 
rough roads, in the flighty Thapsacus dis- 
turbed him. And now that the farm was 
actually his he felt a curiosity growing 
within him to see something of the place he 
had purchased—he would look it over to- 
morrow, with Bellows to point out its 
strong features. 

“No two ways about it, Mr. Stanwood; 
you’ve bought a first-class site for a chicken 
ranch,” said Bellows after the boy and 
Calvin Snanks had departed and while he 
and Deems sat together in the twilight be- 
neath a huge elm tree, one of six that were 
grouped about the house. ‘‘No, sir-ree! I 
know, because I’ve been in the chicken busi- 
ness myself. Since we’ve lived here I’ll bet 
I’ve said to Jane a thousand times that I 
wished I had my old flock and pens here on 
this here place. I could have made money 
here with chickens. It’s an ideal place, I 
tell you. And there’s money in a good poul- 
try farm, Mr. Stanwood, if it’s handled 
right.” 

Deems wasn’t greatly interested. 

“That’s the first time I ever knew that 
to be a fact—if it is a fact,” he laughed. 

“Well, it’s a fact—you just set that 
down—if the business is run right! I made 
money with White Magabascars; if I’d 
had Yanconas I’d made a fortune if I 
could’ve kept my health. Rheumatism 
knocked me out and I had to sell and quit 
and go to Mud Springs. Say, them mud 
baths certainly jerk the ginger out of you! 
Ever hear of Deckard, the Yancona king?” 

Deems said he had not. 
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“Yanconas made Deckard wealthy— 
independently rich. He’s one of the biggest 
taxpayers in Rich County—made it all 
from chickens. Twenty years ago he 
started with a hen and a rooster. Now look 
at him! You ought to see his Yancona farm 
up at Byron. What kind are you goin’ to 
raise?” 

“Yanconas.” 

“That’s the ticket! They'll cost you a 
pretty stiff price, but you'll have somethin’ 
when you get ’em. Best layers of all and 
the littlest eaters ever knowed of among 
chickens—and there’s the two items you’ve 
got to figger on when you're selectin’ a 
breed. Where’re you goin’ to get your 
stock?”’ 

“T think I’ll get a few from the young 
lady in Pickleburg.” 

“Jule Hadley? Well, she’s got good 
ones—got her start from Deckard. Jule’s 
makin’ a success at it. She’s got a bunch of 
yillies that Deckard offered her two thou- 
sand dollars for, so I’ve heard. He wants 
’em for’ breeders, you know. Yillies are 
hard to get—well, I guess they are! Her 
flock of Yanconas ain’t large—three hun- 
dred or so, I guess—but she’s makin’ 
money. Jule Hadley’s a hustler, and a finer 
girl never lived. Her aunt, Becky Stone- 
man, ain’t a bad sort neither, but she’s a 
queer one. Lucky for her she’s got Jule for 
aniece. That there house and lot in Pickle- 
burg is everything Becky’s got. Rich once, 
too, and lost it all through the deviltry of a 
feller she got mashed on. That was in her 
young days, you know.” 

“That so?” yawned Deems. He was 
wearying of Bellows’ gossip. 

““Oh, my, yes! Becky Stoneman comes 
of a tony, well-to-do family—old Josh 
Stoneman over at Balsamville was her 
father. He must’ve left her close to fifty 
thousand—some say more. She got en- 
gaged to Frank Warfield over at Mans- 
town. Frank has a bigger fortune left him 
than she did—inherited it from his grand- 
mother. He got his fingers on the pile soon 
after him and Becky was engaged and 
started right in to fly the high kite— 
throwed money round like he was sowin’ 
grass seed. Then Manstown and Balsam- 
ville got too slow for him and he went to 
New York, where he got mixed up as a pard- 
ner with some shyster stock concern. They 
fixed his clock quick—got his pile, pulled 
off a lot of crooked work and made him the 
goat, you know. The law nabbed him. 
Becky went down there and spent just 
about all she had tryin’ to save him from 
state’s prison, but she didn’t succeed. They 
give him ten years. He didn’t serve any of 
it though—killed himself in his cell the 
night before he was to start to the pen. 
Oh, my, yes, Becky Stoneman might be 
in the poorhouse to-day if it wasn’t for 
Jule. Jule comes of a good family too. Her 
dad was Professor Hadley ——” 

“How far is it to Deckard’s place?” in- 
terrupted Deems. 

“Only ten miles—right over here at 
Byron, you know. What do you say we 
take a run over there to-morrow?” pro- 
posed Bellows. 

“JT was thinking of that,’ returned 
Deems. 

They drove to Byron the next morning 
and from there went out to Thomas Deck- 
ard’s famous Yancona Farms. 

“Deems Stanwood?’”’ repeated Deckard 
after Bellows had made the introduction. 
“T’ve heard of you, Mr. Stanwood. I fre- 
quently go to Oakland on business and I 
am acquainted with Philip Thawson. So 
you are planning to start a chicken farm? 
What kind of stock will you keep?” 

“Yanconas.”’ 

“You make no mistake there. How 
many do you expect to keep?”’ 

“Oh, Ill start off with about a thou- 
sand.” 

“And there you do make a mistake, 
Mr. Stanwood. You can’t jump into a full- 
grown chicken businéss and expect to see it 
go, to prosper; you’ve got to grow up with 
it, starting in modestly. Two or three hun- 
dred the first year will be quite as many as 
you should try to handle, if you’ll allow an 
old hand at the business to make the sug- 
gestion.” 

Deems laughed. 

“Two or three hundred! I wouldn’t 
think of starting a farm with so few—it 
wouldn’t be interesting. I’ll not begin with 
less than five hundred. Could I get my 
stock from you, Mr. Deckard?’’ 

“Yes, I suppose you can. Five hun- 
dred—it’s a rather large order, but I can fill 
it. They will cost you—you understand 
that Yanconas come high in price?” 
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“Yes, I know, but that will be all right, ) 
I am buying a dozen hens and-a dozen | 
cocks from Miss Hadley at Pickleburg.” | 

“You're doing what?’’ exclaimed Deck- 
ard. “What in the name of poultry sense | 
are you buying twelve roosters with twelve _ 
hens for?” 

“Why, isn’t that the correct proportion?” 

“Say, Stanwood, what do you know 
about chickens?” 

“Nothing, I guess, except that they are 
good to eat, and I think I’ve heard that 
they lay eggs.” 

Deckard laughed. 

“Stanwood, you’re a mark! But no 
more striking than I was once—I used to 
sell pianos before I turned to poultry. And 
you'll get the same treatment that I give to 
all my customers—a square deal. If you - 
insist on starting with a flock of five hun- 
dred I’ll give you the benefit of my knoywl- 
edge and experience and make it a flock 
worth the price I shall charge you. It will 
be all right for you to buy some of your 
stock from Miss Hadley. It is good stock 
and you may rely on any of her statements. 
And I’m pretty sure she wouldn’t sell you 
a dozen cocks with a dozen hens either.” 

“She has a fine-looking lot of yillies that 
I thought I’d buy from her.” 

Again Deckard laughed. 

“T’ll wager you'll not buy those yillies, 
Stanwood,” he said. “I’ve tried for them 
several times—offered her every dollar 
they’re worth—and she won't sell. I 
wouldn’t sell either—a yilly is a yilly. She 
has had extraordinary success in develop- 
ing yillies. Miss Hadley knows a whole lot 
about the chicken business. When do you 
think you would want the fowls?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. How long would it 
take us, Bellows, to get the stables fixed up 
for them?” 

“What stables?” 

“For the chickens.” 

Bellows’ lips twitched. 

“Oh, it would be in the early part of the 
fall, I suppose—about the time Deckard's 
pullets are beginnin’ to lay. Say, why don’t 
you get Bill Benwall to put up your coops 
and runs? He’s done a lot of work for 
Deckard.” 

“To be sure—Benwall would do you 
good work,’’ said Deckard. “You could 
contract with him, as I did, and he could 
follow my plans if you like them. Come and 
look the place over.” 

Before he left Yancona Farms Deems 
had signed a contract with Deckard for 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of Yan- 
cona chickens—hens, pullets and cocks— | 
to be delivered in September. And from 
Deckard’s place he drove across country to 
see Bill Benwall, with whom he contracted 
for the erection of a number of modern up- 
to-date poultry houses with the necessary 
yards and runs. 

Back at Bellows’ he ate his dinner and 
then hired Bellows as his assistant, agreeing 
to pay him one hundred dollars a month, 
with house rent and produce from the 
farm free. 

“Getting on!’’ he chuckled as he drove 
the bouncing Thapsacus down the demac- 
adamized Manstown pike toward Pickle- 
burg. “Getting on fast! But five hundred 
chickens won’t do—that’s only two hun- 
dred more than she has. I’ll go after an- 
other five hundred as soon as I have the 
first lot in. I’ll drop in now and see her 
about the birds I ordered from her. Julia 
Hadley—Julia, I like that name.” 

He knocked at the door of Rebecca 
Stoneman’s house. A short, plump lady 
phisea steel-rimmed glasses opened the 

oor. 

“Good afternoon. Is Miss Hadley at 
home?” he inquired, raising his hat. 

‘She is, sir.” | 

There was a primness about the woman 
before him, and a something about her) 
speech of three words that disconcerted 
him for the moment. | 

“T am Deems Stanwood. I called to see 
Miss Hadley about—er—well, about some, 
chickens I wished to buy from her.” 

He smiled at the prim woman in an 
embarrassed way, then laughed, looking: 
straight at her. 

The suggestion of a glare which he had, 
noticed in the gray eyes behind the steel-) 
rimmed glasses gave way to a softer look 
and the shadow of a smile played about the 
prim lips that responded to him. ull 

“Deems Stanwood!’’ And she put out 
a plump hand. “I knew you before you) 


spoke. I see your father again as I look at 
you. I knew your father—oh, dear, how, 
long ago that was!”’ "| 

(Continued on Page 102) } 
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The passing of our old ‘bugaboos 


Some real facts about 


COFFER ff 


Time has dispelled many old illu- 
sions. Coal was once condemned as 
“injurious” and burned openly in the 
market placeasa “public nuisance. ’’ 


Strange things are done in the 
name of Health! For ten centuries 
the nations of the earth have enjoyed 
the benefits of coffee. Yet in this 
enlightened day coffee is sometimes 
_ declared “injurious’”—another form 
of superstition. 


There are many kinds of food that 
do not “agree” under some conditions. 
These are matters of personal 
disability and require professional 
treatment and advice. 


Coffee is for well people and those 
who want to stay well. For those 


who cannot be affrighted with foolish 
fears. For those who want to live — 
and do—and dare—and accomplish! 


Coffee plays its part in the homes 
of the millions,—three times a day 
every day. Coffee helped to win the 
War. It fed suffering Belgium. In 
Holland, coffee is always ready to 
serve—and its people are healthy. 


In Brazil, which produces three- 
fourths of the world’s coffee, they 
drink coffee all day long. And the 
Brazilians are one of the most 
robust and progressive nations in 
South America. 


In America one billion pounds of 
coffeeare consumed every year—This 
fact speaks for itself! 


SIGNIFICANT—In these days of high living costs, it is well to 
remember that coffee is the least expensive item on your menu, 


2S i 
¥ 


. \3 me, 
Non aN” < 
wie ite! il 


—costing less than 2 cents per cup including cream and sufgar. 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

The smile went from his lips and he 
looked away. 

“Poor dad!’’ he murmured. 
Miss Stoneman?” 

“Yes. I wonder if you ever heard your 
father speak of Rebecca Stoneman?” 

“No, I can’t recall that I ever did.” 

“Oh, of course not—he forgot me, no 
doubt. He went East when he was younger 
than you are now. What a dreamer Harry 
Stanwood was! Won’t you come in?” 

“Why, thank you, Miss Stoneman, but 
you'll excuse me, will you not? I merely 
wish to say to Miss Hadley that I have 
made a start toward becoming a real 
chicken farmer and that I would like to 
make sure about the chickens we were 
speaking about the other day. I wish to 
buy from her as many as she will spare. 
I’ll purchase the yillies too.” 

“The yillies! You’ll never be able to buy 
those yillies, Mr. Stanwood. Why, she 
thinks more of those yillies than she does 
of—well, of me, and I know she thinks a 
lot of me. Mr. Deckard tried to buy them. 
Oh, no, you won’t be able to get them. 
Where are you going to buy your farm?” 

“T’ve bought a place down the road a 
couple of miles— Vachil Bellows’ fifty acres.” 

“What? You’ve bought Vachil Bellows’ 
farm! Oh, dear, what will Julia say! Why, 
she has dreamed of buying that place for 
the past two or three years—she is crazy 
about it. She regards it as the ideal loca- 
tion for a poultry farm. And it is such a 
beautiful place too—the old white house 
set back from the road under the big 
elms—it is lovely there.” 

“T’m sorry, Miss Stoneman. If I had 
known But I bought it blindfolded, 
you might say; I didn’t even go over it. I 
will sell it if "g 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t buy it this year 
anyway, and perhaps not next year. I'll 
tell my niece what you’ve said about the 
chickens. I don’t think she can see you 
to-day—she is not feeling well.” 

“Then I will run on into Oakland. I'll 
stop again—to-morrow or next day.” 

In her trim little parlor Miss Stoneman 
sat down and stared at nothing on the 
floor in front of her for several minutes. 

“How much he resembles his father!’’ 
she murmured. ‘‘There’s the same smile, 
the same mellow laughter, the same honest 
look in the same brown eyes. Dear me, if 
John V. Cooper had only given his money 
to someone else! It will ruin this boy! I 
know it will! I wish he didn’t have a cent! 
If Julia—I know he is interested in her! 
Chickens indeed! It can’t be, though—it 
must not be! I will send her a 

The door opened and Julia entered the 
room. 

“What did he have to say, aunt?” 

“Well, he wants to buy as many chick- 
ens as you will sell, and he wants the 
yillies too.” 

“The yillies! He won’t get them—with 
all his money!’’ 

“So I told him. And he’s bought Vachil 
Bellows’ place.’ 

“What? Aunt Rebecca! Has he bought 
my farm?” 

“Yes, he said he took it without looking 
at it. Now I suppose we Pickleburgians 
will be entertained by some of his mad 
pranks out here. Why didn’t he stay at 
Oakland and indulge in his absurdities 
there? The idea of his trying to start a 
poultry farm!” 

“And I did want the Bellows place! I 
could have bought it next year too! Oh, 
pshaw! That makes me mad, aunt!” 

“Julia, it is nothing but a disappoint- 
ment in disguise—you mark my word!”’ 

*“What do you mean, aunt?” 

“Why, my dear, this is just a foolish fad 
for the moment of this young trifler. He’ll 
spend a few thousand dollars out there and 
then be off on some other spending adven- 
tu 


“You are 


re. 

“Tl give him a month at the most. 
You'll buy the farm then at your own 
figure, with all the improvements he has 
put in, you mark.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that, aunt,” 
said the girl doubtfully. 

“You'll own the Bellows farm inside of a 
month! And now, Julia, don’t you think 
you ought to make that visit to your 
Cousin Jim in New York this spring? 
You’ve talked about it so long and Jim is 
so anxious to have you come.” 

“But the chickens, Aunt Becky!” 

“Pshaw! Don’t you suppose I can take 
eare of those chickens for a little while just 
as efficiently as you can? In his last letter 
Jim spoke about the motor trip he is going 
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to make up into New England with his 
family—and you’ve always wanted to go 
there.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think I y 

“Bother! You are going! Write Jim 
to-night and tell him when you will start.” 


In his luxuriously furnished suite of 
rooms in the big house on Center Street 
Deems sat down to read his letters of the 
past week and more. There was one from 
the Doomores asking him to be their guest 
for a month in their summer home in the 
Adirondacks; there was one from Elsie 
Snaithe, the magazine artist, proposing a 
motor trip through Canada, with her aunt 
as chaperon; there was one from his old 
chum of earlier days, Will Dalcott, telling 
him of his appointment as general manager 
of a great shoe factory in Massachusetts 
and jokingly offering him a position; there 
was a score more which he read and tossed 
aside. None of them greatly interested 


im. 

“T thought the colonel would be back 
before now,”’ he said as he picked up the 
envelope addressed in Philip Thawson’s al- 
most illegible scrawl. He broke the seal 
and took out a single sheet of paper folded 
once. In an instant his eyes had run over 
the four lines of writing it carried. 

There was a surge of blood to his head, 
then his heart seemed to cease its beating 
and his face went white and his pulses grew 
cold. He held the four black lines of writing 
before his eyes—they were lurid now—and 
stared at them, and the paper shook in his 
grasp: 


“Your fortune is gone—there is noth- 
ing left. I played the market with your 
money to make a million and—I lost. 
Workman & Wilmot, Wall Street, will give 
you details,” 


He tossed the sheet upon the table, filled 
his pipe and began to smoke. Again and 
again he stuffed the hot bowl and smoked 
it out. Four times the clock struck the 
hour while he sat there, smoking, staring at 
the note on the table before him, thinking. 
Three times he picked up and reread Will 
Dalcott’s letter and once he looked at the 
letter Elsie Snaithe had written him. Twice 
he busied himself with pencil and paper, 
figuring—adding and subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing. It was long past mid- 
night when he tossed his pipe aside and 
straightened up in his chair with his de- 
cision made. 

“T’ll stay!’’ he said aloud, getting up 
and starting to stride back and forth across 
the room. “I’ll stick! Deckard has made a 
success of it; Bellows says there is money 
in it; she is making money and so are a lot 
of others. And I will too! What am I 
qualified to do? Who wants to hire me? 
Outside of Dalcott’s offices, where could I, 
with my nontechnical schooling, go to look 
for any kind of a job that would not be 
slavish? And I don’t want to work in 
Daleott’s factory office! Ill raise chick- 
ens!” 

He picked up Thawson’s letter again. 

“T didn’t think the colonel was that 
kind,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘Always regarded 
him highly, considered him straight.”’ He 
glanced again at the last line of the note— 
“Workman & Wilmot, Wall Street, will 
give you details.” 

“A waste of time, I suppose, but I’ll go 
down and see them.” 

He caught a few hours’ sleep and early in 
the morning took a train for New York. 
Two hours in the offices of Workman & 
Wilmot sufficed to convince him that Thaw- 
son’s wrecking of his fortune had been 
thorough and complete—there was nothing 
that could be salvaged. And evidently 
Thawson had profited nothing whatever— 
he had carried nothing away with him. 
And he had left not a trace behind him. 

Back in his rooms in Oakland, he set to 
work packing three large trunks. Expen- 
sive clothing, jewelry, sets of books in de 
luxe editions, oil paintings, a rug or two, 
bric-a-brac of a hundred sorts—he packed 
it all in the three big trunks. And when 
they were filled and he had locked them he 
had them hauled to the railway station 
and shipped. That night he followed them 
to Cleveland. He returned in a couple of 
days, minus the trunks, but with an extra 
fifteen hundred dollars in his purse. It was 
a trifle more than enough to settle all his 
bills in Oakland. 

Again in his rooms, now stripped and 
bare, he sat down with pencil and paper. 

“Well, all my bills are paid,’”’ he sighed 
contentedly. ‘‘That’s something. Now 


we'll see. I owe nothing and I own a fully 
equipped farm in Rich County—eight 
thousand dollars. That’s what I paid for it 
anyway. One vicious Thapsacus road- 
ster—two hundred and fifty dollars. I paid 
two-fifty for it! One gold watch—my 
father’s; and one diamond ring—my moth- 
er’s; no valuation to be put on these. I 
have in cash five thousand one hundred 
and nine dollars. Twenty-five hundred of 
this will go to Thomas Deckard in Sep- 
tember for chickens and two thousand to 
Bill Benwall for buildings, fencing and 
other construction work. I could jump 
these contracts, but I won’t. That leaves 
six hundred and nine dollars. It will pay 
Bellows his salary six months, with nine 
dollars left over. Where do I come in? 
Where do I eat? Nine dollars! It appears 
that I shall have to visit the money lend- 
ers. Bellows said something about Calvin 
Snanks’ loaning money. I think I’ll have 
to call on Mr. Snanks—but not yet a 
while.” 

He spent a half hour looking over and 
burning old papers and letters. The note 
from Philip Thawson appeared again and 
he reread it. 

“You never can tell,” he told himself. ‘‘T 
thought the colonel was all right and I sup- 
pose Uncle John thought so too.” He 
folded and refolded the small sheet of 
paper, then absently dropped it into the 
inside pocket of the coat he was wearing. 
“You certainly have given me a jolt, 
colonel,” he chuckled. “But if you won’t 
say anything about it, colonel, I won’t 
either. Mum’s the word with me! Why 
have a sympathetic world worrying over 
my misfortune?” 

He found a small trunk in a closet. He 
dragged it out and packed it with what 
things he had left, which he wished to take 
away with him. In the middle of the floor 
he accumulated a great pile of discarded 
materials of many kinds. Once as he 
stepped down from a chair after exploring 
a high shelf his coat caught on a protruding 
nail and a long rent was made in its side. 
He took it off, looked at it and threw it 
upon the pile of discarded things. Then he 
picked it up. 


“Can’t afford to do things like that 


now—it’ll do to wear on the farm,” he 
laughed. And he thrust it into the trunk, 
taking out another that he had packed and 
putting it on. 

When he had finished his packing and 
the trunk was shut and locked he dragged 
it down the stairs, fastened it to the run- 
ning board of the Thapsacus and started 
for hisfarm. Ata clothing store he stopped 
and bought a suit of blue overalls. He 
found Bill Benwall and two men digging 
post holes and setting posts for the fences 
for the yards and runs in the field Bellows 
and he decided should be the location for 
the houses. Bellows was at work in the 
potato patch. He laughed a loud laugh 
when Deems asked him if he could put him 
up for a while and replied that there would 
be no trouble about that. Jane Bellows 
showed him a large, airy upstairs room in 
the big house. It was dismally bare and 
cold, but he liked it at once. He unpacked 
his little trunk, stowed his things away in 
an old bureau, changed his clothes, putting 
on the new suit of blue overalls, and went 
out and joined Bellows. Bellows laughed 
again when he saw him. 

““Eixcuse me laughin’ that way, Deems— 
it'll be all right for me to call you Deems, 
won’t it? but sometimes I feel like laughin’ 
when there ain’t no reason for a laugh 
che aul? 

“And so do I, Vachil,’’ said Deems. 
“There isn’t a thing for me to laugh about 
right now, but I believe I’ll take one 
anyway.” 

He sat down on a bag of potatoes and 
began to laugh. Bellows joined in. The 
remainder of the afternoon he worked with 
his assistant, planting potatoes. 

The following morning he worked with 
Benwall and his men, digging, shoveling, 
carrying—worked till his back ached and 
puffy blisters showed in the palms of his 
hands. It recalled those first days of army 
life in the new training camps, whither he 
had gone soft as putty to become hard as 
nails, In the afternoon he went to Pickle- 
burg and called at Rebecca Stoneman’s and 
asked for Miss Hadley. 

“She is not at home,” he was told. ‘She 
has ee New York for a visit.” 


His face fell, and that his disappoint- 
ment—which was great within him—was 
not unnoticed by the woman before him 
was evidenced by the sudden appearance 
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in the gray eyes behind the steel-rimm, 


' glasses of that suggestion of a glare. 


“You called to see about the chickens) 
she asked. 

““Why—yes, I did.” | 

“My niece told me to tell you thaj| 
could sell you two dozen—no more,” 

“Could I look at them? I saw ye 
little of them the day I ran through t, 
side of the barn.” 

“Certainly. Come with me.” 

They went out to the poultry yards | 
the rear of the converted barn. They beg 
to talk about the chickens. Before th 
were aware of it they had forgotten 1, 
errand they were on—they were talki 
about France, about places in France whi 
she had visited thirty years before, t 
same towns and villages in which he h 
been living and fighting less than a ys 
ago. Back in the house yard they sat do 
beneath an apple tree and almost an he 
had gone before he rose to leave. 

“Then I shall take the hens just as so 
as one of my houses is completed,” he sa 

“That will be satisfactory with | 
Deems—Mr. Stanwood.” 

He drove away in his rattling Thapsaq 
She gazed after him. 

“Oh, dear, if he only didn’t have all t} 
money!” she sighed. ‘“‘What a pity it 
He is so attractive, so pleasant! But J 
afraid of him, I’m afraid of him! B) 
overalls! The idea! And that awful « 
too!” 

At the blacksmith shop he stopped 
have a lost bolt replaced in his roadst) 
While he waited Willie Figg came boomi 
up in the Cellini—the big gray Cellini th 
a few days before had belonged to him. 

“Well, how’s the old boat?” called ly 
Figg, grinning genially. 

“It’s the eighth wonder of the worlc 
laughed Deems. ‘‘How’s the battleship 
“Making new records every day.” 

“How many miles are you getting 
of a gallon?” 

“Twelve or better.” 

“Yes, I expect so—not!” 

“Well, I just am, all right! You did) 
have the carburetor adjusted as it shou 
be—not by a long shot.” 

“Twelve miles is pretty good for th 
car. Well, I’llsee you again, Mr. Figg.” ] 
clattered away. 

“Willie Figg,”’ he told himself, “appe: 
to me to be just the kind of a fellow th 
could get twelve miles out of a gallon 
gas where I could get only five. I do 
doubt his statement at all. Willie is qu, 


_a hustler.’’ 


He set himself to work in real earnest | 
the farm. Sometimes he was with Bé 
wall, sometimes with Bellows, often alo 
undertaking some job that had to be dor 
For the first few days Bellows laughed ea 
time he saw him appear in his blue overal 
Then he stopped laughing. ; 

“Jane,” he said to his wife, “I believe 
means business—he’s keepin’ at it.” 

“T know he means business—I can tel 
returned Jane. f 

“What’s the big idee, Jane—him with - 
that money?” 

“T have no idee, Vachil,”’ replied Jane. 

One morning he drove across to Det 
ard’s farm. He spent the entire day wi 
the poultry man and when he returned | 
brought with him an armful’ of bool 
These he began reading, busying hims 
with them every night until a late hor 
Once he was absent four days, traveli’ 
about the country with Deckard, yisiti, 
poultry farms, and one whole week — 
spent at Deckard’s farm, working as a hai. 
with the other men. | 

The buildings Bill Benwall had start 
to construct began to take form and so 
one of them was finished. Deems paint 
it himself. 

“Getting along!” he chuckled as 
stood back and surveyed his work wit 
critical eye. “Getting along fast! Got 
make it go! And [I will!” 

Not infrequently he stopped for a f¢ 
moments’ talk with Rebecca Stonem? 
That she was always glad to see him W 
manifest from the friendliness of her gre¢ 
ings; that she liked the young man the 
could be no doubt. But always after he hi 
left her she would shake her head al 
sometimes as she talked to him the| 
would come that hint of a glare in the gr! 
eyes behind the steel-rimmed glasses. . j 

Two weeks, three weeks and four hi 
passed since Julia Hadley’s departure 1 
New York, and then one day Rebecca Ston 
man casually remarked to him that s) 
was expecting her niece to return in a I€ 
days. (Continued on Page 106) 
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It Cleans ‘Three Ways 


Suction or Bristle Brush or Rubber Brush 


ANY housewives prefer to do certain cleaning jobs 
by suction alone. Where this is desired you simply 
and quickly remove either of the two Premier brushes 
and you have a suction cleaner. 
Only in the New Premier can you get this and the two 
brush methods in one cleaner. 


Two Interchangeable Brushes 

For all ordinary cleaning you have the patented brush 
with the human-like rubber fingers. It picks up thread, 
lint and litter without destructive wear. It opens up the 
nap of your carpets and rugs so that the strong suction can 
remove the dust and dirt that collects deep in the fabric. 

The special tufted Premier bristle brush shakes out the 
deep seated dust and grit. It removes handfuls of dirt 
from rugs and carpets you thought were clean. 

The two brushes. are interchangeable. Both are motor- 
driven. It requires but a moment to change or remove 
them entirely. 


See a Demonstration 
With rubber-tired casters, light in 


clean the way you prefer. You have 


This is Premier’s patented brush with 
many ‘rubber fingers—the sensation in 
cleaning methods, 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


weight and easy running, you daily 
clean every room in the house without 
the slightest effort. 


And the Premier attachments en- 
able you to clean upholstery, pillows, 
hangings and the hard-to-get-at 
places. 


Thus with the New Premier you 
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THREE cleaners in ONE. 

Visit the nearest store where 
Premier Cleaners are sold. Arrange 
for a demonstration in your own home, 
Run the Premier yourself. Be con- 
vinced before you buy. 

Write us today for a copy of Mrs. 
Helen Ruggles’ book—‘‘ Household 
Efficiency.” 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Formerly the Frantz-Premier Co.) 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors, Canadian General Electric Company, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 


This special tufted bristle brush is the 
right brush to use for stubborn cleaning. 
It gets the dirt. 
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Chink What Punishment They Stand 


Have you ever considered how much depends upon the 
tubes in the tires of a racing car? 


No matter how staunch a casing may be, it cannot with- 
stand the punishment inflicted by the track unless the 
tube, also, is flawless. 


During the American racing season of 1919, every 
important race of fifty miles or more, on speedway and 
road, was won on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


While that is splendid tribute to the Goodyear Cord 
Tire, it is also proof conclusive of the superior quality 
of Goodyear Tubes. 


As you know, Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes, just as 
the Goodyear Tubes so favored by racers, are made of 
pure gum strips, 4uz/t up layer-upon-layer. 


Their cost is but little more (an average of sixty cents) 
than the cost of tubes of lesser merit. Do you consider 
it economy to risk a costly casing to’save so small a sumP 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come 
| in a water-proof and otl-proof 
| bag. Get them from your Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer. More of 
them are used than any other kind. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“You will be glad to see her back, no 
doubt,” he said. “I suppose you have 
found that caring for three hundred chick- 
ens is no small task. By the way, I can 
take away my two dozen any time now— 
one of my coops is completed and ready.” 

“Oh, now that Julia is coming back 
perhaps you should wait and let her make 
the selection. She knows more about the 
birds than I do.” 

Deckard paid him a visit about this 
time. 

“Stanwood, you’re going to have a fine 
place here,” said the poultry man, looking 
about approvingly. . “Your location is 
really better than mine and you have 
natural advantages that I have not. Your 
plan for utilizing those two big springs is a 
good one. Are you still determined to in- 
crease your capacity to a thousand birds?” 

“No, I have abandoned that thought— 
temporarily anyway,” replied Deems some- 
what uneasily. 

““That’s the proper way to look at it—go 
slow, go slow. I’ve been in Oakland sev- 
eral times lately and I don’t see Philip 
Thawson. Is he away?’ 

“The colonel went to New York a little 
while before I came out here. I have heard 
from him but once,” replied Deems. 

Deckard coughed. 

« Anh—Stanwood, I don’t want to intrude 
on your private affairs, but I’ve come to 
have a very friendly feeling toward you 
and I’d just like to whisper in your ear that 
you can’t trust Philip Thawson too far. 
I’ve known him—and I’ve known of him 
for several years—and I have heard some 
queer tales about him. Take my advice 
and keep a watchful eye on your own in- 
terests. This is quite confidential, you 
know.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Deckard,” stammered 
Deems, reddening as ‘he spoke. “Yes, I 
understand—I’'ll not repeat your words.” 

A shipment of fencing wire had arrived 
at Oakland and was needed at the farm. 
Bellows could not quit his work to go after 
it. Deems said he would go for it. Bellows 
hitched up the bony, knock-kneed team, 
which he had sold with the farm, to the 
ramshackle wagon he had thrown in with 
the team and Deems drove to Oakland and 
got the fencing. Coming back, as his sorry 
outfit crept slowly along, an auto horn 
sounded behind him. He pulled his team 
to the right of the road and a huge gray car 
rolled past. It was a Cellini, a gray Cellini, 
the Cellini he had lost to Willie Figg. Willie 
Figg was now driving it and Julia Hadley 
sat by his side. Willie Figg waved a greet- 
ing as he swept by; the girl did not look up. 

“Willie, in the matter of conveyances 
you’ve got me badly beaten,”” Deems said 
aloud as he gazed after the big gray car. 

At the jackknife.bend in the road before 
the Stoneman house he drove more slowly— 
if that were possible—but he saw no one. 
The Cellini stood by the front gate with 
its engine purring. 

“Not getting along so rapidly in some 
directions,’ he muttered. He looked at the 
huge Cellini, then he looked at his sorry 
team. “But I’ll get those chickens to- 
morrow!”’ 

The next morning, dressed in his blue 
overalls, which were now beginning to show 
signs of hard usage, he tied his bony ani- 
mals in front of the house, took a coop 
from the wagon box and carried it to the 
poultry yards back of the barn. The girl 
was there feeding her speckled flock, 

“Good morning, Miss Hadley. I’ve come 
for the chickens. You see, Iam keeping my 
word—I told you I would buy some stock 
from you and that I would start a chicken 
farm.” 

She smiled. 

“T thought you were joking that day. 
And you are really going to raise chickens?’’ 

“Indeed I am!’’ , 

“What for?”’ 

“What for? Everybody asks me that 
question. I must have something to do, 
Miss Hadley—I can’t loaf always. And 
now that I have made the start I am more 
interested in my work than I can say. 
Under no circumstance would I drop it.” 

Just then Miss Rebecca, coming to the 
door of her kitchen, heard voices. She 
looked out. 

“‘Well, I must say!” she exclaimed. And 
she walked hastily out to the poultry yard. 

“Mr. Stanwood is here after the chick- 
ens, aunt,’ said the girl. ‘Perhaps you 
should introduce us.” 

“That hardly seems necessary. Good 
morning, Mr. Stanwood. Shall I help you, 
Julia?” 
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The twenty-four fowls were caught, ex- 
amined and put into the coops, and Deems 
wrote a check for the amount agreed upon. 

“Are you coming out to see my farm, 
Miss Hadley?” 

“Oh, I want to,” she replied. 

“T’ll run in for you to-morrow in the 
Thap.”” 

“But I wouldn’t have you leave your 
work. Willie Figg will take me out.” 

“Yes, and then I can go too—I want to 
see the farm,” interrupted Miss Rebecca. 

“That will be better, I suppose,” said 
Deems doubtfully. ‘‘Then I’ll expect you 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

Julia Hadley clapped her hands when 
the following day she stood looking at the 
group of long, low, white buildings to 
which Bill Benwall and his men were giving 
the final touches. 

“Oh, what a place to raise chickens!” 
she cried. ‘‘What an ideal place! You have 
followed exactly the plan I had in mind, 
Mr. Stanwood, when I thought I might 
some day buy this farm.” 

“Tf I had known you wanted it—if I 
had dreamed of such a thing—I certainly 
would not have bought it. It was the fault 
of that depraved Thapsacus of mine—it 
ran me in here just as it ran me into your 
barn.” 

“How is the old scow anyhow?” asked 
Willie Figg, who had driven the two women 
out in the Cellini and who now stood look- 
ing the place over with a cold dead eye. 

“Next to the farm and those Yanconas 
T bought from Miss Hadley, it is my choic- 
est possession,’’ laughed Deems. ‘How is 
the battle cruiser?” 

“There she is,’’ said. Willie, waving a 
proprietary hand. 

“Well, you’re welcome to it, Mr. Figg. I 
wouldn’t want anything here but a Thap 
in this kind of a place and in this kind of 
work. It gets me about.” 

“Look, aunt, there are my. chickens— 
the ones I sold! Aren’t they beauties? And 
how much better they show off here than 
they did in our small crowded yards! 
When will you get your large flock? Mr. 
nis told me you were buying from 

im.” 

“About the middle of September. I ex- 
pect to have everything completed here 
by that time.” 

““T must come tosee them. What a sight 
it will be! Willie, you’ve got another trip 
to make out here. Willie isn’t interested in 
poultry farms,’ laughed the girl. “His 
hobby is automobiles.” 

From among his newly painted buildings 
Deems watched the gray car dropping 
down the lane to the road. 

“This Willie Figg person somewhat dis- 
turbs my equanimity, I’ll have to admit,” 
he told himself. ‘‘But Willie or no Willie, 
she’s the girl! I wasn’t mistaken! And 
Willie or no Willie, I say it is Fate that is 
sitting at the steering wheel of my des- 
tiny! Watch me!”’ 

“What do you think now my chances 
are to own the Bellows farm, aunt?”’ asked 
Julia as they rode back to Pickleburg. 

“They don’t seem to be particularly 
bright, Julia,’’ replied her aunt. ‘‘But tell 
me this, child—what is he doing it for?”’ 

The girl did not reply. She looked away 
over the fields beyond the road and a rosy 
flush spread over her cheeks. Suddenly she 
spoke: 

“Willie Figg, you’ve got to give this car 
back to Mr. Stanwood! You didn’t come 
by it—well, honestly. You know you 
didn’t! You ought to be ashamed to flaunt 
it before him as you do!”’ 

“You haven’t refused to ride in it, 
Jule,’’ said Willie over his shoulder. “And 
the bet was bona fide—we shook hands on 
it. Anyhow, what’s a car like this to him— 
with all his money?” 

“T don’t care, you’ve got to give it back 
to him.” 

“T wish he had it back—honest, I do!”’ 
growled Willie. ‘It’s breaking me up buy- 
ing gas for it and keeping it in repair. He 
can haye it if he’ll give me the Thap.” 
And he went to Deems and offered to ex- 
change cars. 

“Not much!” declared Deems. “I made 
the bet with my eyes open—you won. I’d 
be a prize piker, wouldn’t I, to take that 
ear back now? And I don’t want it any- 
way! The Thap suits me just now.” 

“Well, somebody is going to have that 
Cellini pretty soon,” grumbled Willie. 

Bill Benwall had completed his work; he 
had been paid in full and he had taken his 
men and his tools and gone. But Deems 
found that his expenses did not stop with 
the builder’s going. There was equipment 
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to purchase, a lot of equipment—feeders 
and nests and crates, drinking vessels, 
water heaters, troughs, markers—it called 
for a greater outlay of cash than he had 
expected. He had not lost the habit of 
spending with a free hand and too often he 
spent injudiciously, buying things he could 
have done without. He wanted to duplicate 
Deckard’s equipment. In a moment of en- 
thusiasm he had ordered an electric-lighting 
system installed that he might give the 
laying hens longer feeding hours in the 
short days of winter and so force them to 
produce more eggs. It had cost him close 
to a thousand dollars. 

September was approaching, when he 
would have to pay over to Deckard twenty- 
five hundred dollars. September had come, 
and he looked at his bank balance to find it 
dwindled to a dangerously low figure. He 
went to Calvin Snanks. 

“I’m too busy to go to the bank to draw 
my pay these days, Mr. Snanks,’” he 
laughed. “Could you let me have about 
three thousand dollars on my farm for a 
short period?” 

Calvin Snanks mused for a few moments. 

“Well, I reckon I could let you have 
twenty-five hundred, Mr. Stanwood, for 
a while.” 

He prepared ashort-term note secured by 
afirst mortgage. Deems signed the papers. 

“Tf you will, Mr. Snanks,” he said, “I 
wish you would consider this little trans- 
action a matter between me and you—sub 
rosa, you know.”’ 

Notary Snanks shut one eye and looked 
at the young man with the other. 

“Not a word,” he chuckled. 

At the bank the cashier looked curiously 
at Deems as he took Calvin Snanks’ check. 

“Where’s Philip Thawson?”’ he asked. 
““We haven’t seen him for a long while.”’ 

“The colonel is in New York—or he was 
the last time I heard from him.” 

Coming back, he stopped at Rebecca 
Stoneman’s. On one excuse and another he 
was a frequent caller there now.. He went 
to consult Julia Hadley on some question 
of poultry husbandry, to carry to her some 
new book or journal he had received, to 
make some inconsequential report about 
the stock he had purchased from her, to 
ask her advice in regard to some part of his 
construction work at the farm. Rebecca 
Stoneman was in despair. 

“Yes, indeed—what is he doing it for?” 
she complained. ‘‘Who couldn’t answer 
that question now? But I’ll never consent 
to Julia’s—if it should come to that of 
course. I’ll prevent it in some way! It 
must not be! If he only didn’t have that 
money !”’ 

Tnot day when Deems left his car and 
entered the yard he saw Julia’s sunbonnet 
moving about in the poultry runs. He 
hastened to join her. He found her mak- 
ing ready to toe-mark a hundred young 
chickens. 

“T’ll help you do that,” he said. “I need 
the experience.” 

He took off his coat and hung it on the 
fence. 

“Why, look how you’ve torn your coat!”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Oh, that’s an old coat I picked up and 
put on this morning. I’d forgotten it was 
torn and I didn’t notice it until I was on 
my way to town. I’ll have to ask Mrs. 
Bellows to mend it for me.” 

The work occupied them more than an 
hour. When it was finished and he was 
preparing to go he said: “‘ Well, to-morrow 
is the big day—Deckard comes to-morrow 
morning with the flock of Yanconas.”’ 

“That will be an interesting event. I 
want to come out—I must see them just 
as soon as possible. I’ll come to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“Make it the day after to-morrow, won’t 
you? I shall be busier to-morrow all day 
than I ever was before in my life, I suppose. 
Shall I come for you in the Thap?”’ 

“Oh, no, Willie Figg will take me out.” 

“Darn Willie Figg!” 

She stepped back. 

“Why, Mr. Stanwood!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, now, I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hadley! I—I’m alittle bit excited to-day, 
I’m afraid. Forget the explosion, please, 
but I can’t say I didn’t mean it. You'll 
come then day after to-morrow in the 
afternoon?” 

““Yes—perhaps,” she said slowly. 

He went away, forgetting to take his 
coat. She picked it up and looked at it and 
a smile played about her lips. 

“T’'ll mend it,”’ she whispered. 

She carried it into the house and sat 
down at her work table. Then she heard 
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her aunt approaching. She tossed they 
ment behind a door and as she did 
folded piece of paper fell from a po, 
Miss Stoneman passed on throug] F 
room. : 
Julia noticed the piece of paper lyir 
the floor. Wondering what it was,| 
picked it up, unfolded it and in aq) 
stant—before she realized that at 
reading a private letter—her eyes 
taken in the four lines the note conta | 


“Your fortune is gone—there is no}} 
left. I played the market with your m¢ 
to make a million and—I lost. Workm) 
Wilmot, Wall Street, will give you det); 


She started, her hands began to tre} 
and her face paled. Suddenly a , 
spread over her cheeks and tears well! 
her eyes. She looked at the note again ) 
Dir scrawled signature and rea) | 

ate. 

“Tt was the week I went to New Ya! 
she murmured. ‘All this time! And} 
trying to make his own way!” 

She brought the coat from behinc| 
door and just for a moment she he 
against her flushed cheek. Then shiy 
down to mend the rent. She had ali 
finished when she stopped and stared g} 
note lying on the table before her. '¢ 
she folded it up to a small size, slipp| 
into the torn opening and sewed it in, 

The second day after she went | 
Willie Figg and her aunt to Deems’ {p 
where she spent the entire afternoon | 
ing at the great flock of Yanconas y\( 
Deckard had delivered there the day) 
fore. And that evening Deems foun): 
coat in the back part of the Thapsacus 5 
saw that the rent had been sewed upt 
he wondered where he could have k 
that Mrs. Bellows could have found il 
mended it. ; 

He had been busy before, ever sini | 
had come to the'farm, but now he ff 
his work more than doubled. From ' 
morning until late at night he work’ 
and about the poultry yards and run: i 
among his. more than five hundred {| 
Bellows was busy in the fields getti) | 
late crops and could not assist him. 
there came new demands for money. |i 
must be bought and mixed—and yl) 
lot of feed five hundred fowls consu | 
There were shell and grit and chareoa i 
meat scrap and alfalfa to purchase, } 
disinfectants and ‘tonics and medi 
With dismay he watched his inereasin } 
pense account and his dwindling | 
balance. 

“Hundreds for outgo but not a ce | 
income!”’ he sighed. | 

And income he had not—the few eg | 
was gathering each day counted as not | 
The molting season had come and the } 
were not laying. | 

“Tt will cost you at least one hur « 
and fifty dollars a month to feed th) 
Deckard had told him, “if you feed » 
right, and you must feed them right i { 
expect to get results. Stuff them, but ! 
them with the right stuff—be sure of } 
Give them all they want and every’ 
they need. They'll pay you backt 
something over.” 

Would the molting season never ¢ 
Eat, eat, eat! Gobble, gobble, gobble 
the pailfuls he threw out the high-p' 
feeds to the ever-hungry fowls; purel i 
more high-priced feed and threw tha} 
to them. Eat, eat, eat! He began to! 
the gobbling birds. Buy, buy, buy! Wi 
it never end? Was he never to he! 
crate of eggs to sell? 

His enthusiasm was lagging, doubts ® 
beginning to rise within him. I 
Stoneman first noticed the signs. 

“Tt’s coming,” she told herself. An! 
was surprised to find how little pleasut 
thought brought to her. ‘Yes, heis nf 
through with his venture in poultry * 
ing.” | 
To Julia one day he confessed thi! 
was losing hope: 

“Those chickens are going to a 
into the poorhouse. Jeremiah or Esi| 
someone of those old chaps was fe) 
ravens, but I’m to be devoured by " 
conas!”’ / F 

“Oh, cheer up, Mr. Stanwood! Sit § 
for a month longer and you'll have “ 
to smile again. Don’t expect too Dt 
One would think to hear you that itt) 
matters whether your hens lay or jus 


round. That’s the poultry man’s jok 


excellence, Mr. 
heard it before?” 


Stanwood. Have i 
(Concluded on Page 109) | 
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Je went away happier than he had been 
Several days. The mood lasted but a 
ef period. : : 

‘One would think that it really mat- 
3!” He repeated her words as gloom 
‘eended upon him again. “If she but 
sw the facts!’’ 
\nother month showed no better re- 
ts. Two hundred early-hatched pullets 
im which he was expecting much went 
5a late molt; the cheaper grade of feed 
ich he was using—he had purchased it 
inst Deckard’s. advice—proved to be 
re than unsatisfactory; a score or more 
‘his hens sickened and died of some 
sterious disease that Deckard himself 
Jd not name. And he was gathering but 
ee orfour dozens of eggs a day. 
Ixpenses, expenses, expenses! He could 
check them. The fowls had to be fed 
| Bellows had to be paid and little bills and 
_ bills—they were rolling in upon him all 
‘while—had to ke met. And there was 
‘vin Snank’s short-term note was about 
‘all due! He wondered if Snanks would 
end it. One day he questioned Bellows 
ut Snanks. Bellows laughed. 
Cai Snanks? Cal Snanks would sue his 
ier for a buffalo nickel! He’d foreclose a 
rtgage on the most-widdered widder 
t ever was a widder! Steer clear of 
nks, Deems, whatever you do. Don’t 
‘eno money dealin’s with Cal Snanks.”’ 
Yeckard? No, he»wouldn’t ask Deckard 
assistance—he didn’t want Deckard to 
iw—he didn’t want anyone to know! 
» Farmers’ Bank? It would demand 
mortgage security, and Calvin Snanks 
_ that already. Will Dalcott? Oh, he 
Idn’t bring himself to do it! Maybe 
vin Snanks would extend the note, but 
Joubted. 

In a few days, Calvin Snanks”—he was 
ressing an envisaged Snanks as he sat 
uis room one evening—“‘if Vachil Bel- 
s has you properly characterized you’re 
ig to have your hooks on a mighty fine 
e chicken farm. I wonder if you know 
thing, Calvin?” 
‘aking a borrowed crate back to Julia 
lley, Bellows paused at the gate for a 
moments of conversation. 

Oh, no, Jule, it’s not goin’ good up at 
farm, but I reckon that isn’t disturbin’ 
ms any. Somethin’, though, has put 
. down in the dumps. He’s awful blue- 
, lately—not himself a-tall. I hap- 
ed to learn the other day that he’s 
‘owed twenty-five hunderd dollars from 
Snanks and give him a mortgage note. 
n't figger out what he done it for—with 
’ismoney. It’s fallin’ due soon, too, and 
Joesn’t want to overlook it either and 
‘et to pay up, or Cal will give him 
ible—you know Cal Snanks, Jule. No, 
I’m blamed, Jule, if I ever seen such a 
trary bunch of hens as them hens up 
te. No eggs a-tall, Jule!” 
fter Bellows had gone Julia stood star- 
at the ground, thinking hard. | So he was 
1g to lose! He was without funds with 
ch to carry on—he couldn’t meet his 
3! And Calvin Snanks would foreclose— 
knew that. She went into the house and 
down, her brain still at work. How to 
) him—help him without his knowing— 
+ was the problem over which she 
dered. When she had solved it she 
phoned to Willie Figg. 
1a half hour Willie Figg and the Cel- 
were at the front gate. She hurried 
to the car and told him she wished to 
30 Deckard’s farm. She was in Deck- 
8S office but a few minutes. He followed 
to the door as she came out. 

1 will send for them to-morrow, Miss 
lley,” he was saying. “Thank you for 
ng me the first chance after you had 
ded to sell.” 
Now, Willie, I want to go to Oakland,” 
announced to the waiting Willie. 

t Oakland she went to the National 
k, where she exchanged Deckard’s check 
two thousand dollars for a New York 
t for a like amount. This draft, to- 
ier with a short note which she wrote in 

bank’s office, she mailed to James 
ieman in New York. Then she and 
lie Figg went back to Pickleburg. 
our days later the Farmers’ Bank at 
land received a draft from New York 
two thousand dollars, the anonymous 
ler of it instructing that it be placed to 
‘credit of Deems Stanwood. The bank 
Mnee notified its client by telephone. 
ms heard the announcement in amaze- 
it. Then he chuckled. 
It’s the colonel! He’s trying to make 
tution! Poor old chap! He wasn’t a 
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bad sort—he didn’t really intend to fleece 
me—just a case of hard luck, that’s all. I 
wonder if he’s been following my career 
these past few months? He certainly. gets 
the money to me in the nick of time. ‘Two 
days more and I would have been in the 
clutches of Calvin Snanks if Calvin had 
decided to clutch,” 

He hurried to Oakland and drew a check 
for twenty-five hundred dollars, which he 
had _ certified. He left one dollar in the 
bank to hold his account open. 

“Cleaned out to the last simoleon!” he 
laughed as he went out of the bank. “I'll 
have to ask Vachil for a hundred or two to 
carry on with a little while longer. Then if 
there’s nothing doing I’ll throw up the 
spouee and go down and strike Dalcott for 
a job. 

He carried the check to the notary 
public. Mr. Snanks gave a disappointed 
““Aumph!” as he received it. 

“Maybe you’d like to have the note 
renewed, Mr. Stanwood,’ he suggested. 

“Oh, no, thanks—I’ll be in town fre- 
quently from now on marketing eggs, and 
I can do my banking any time.” 

And Deems climbed into his Thapsacus 
and shot away. Calvin Snanks gazed after 
him with one eye. 

“Wonder where he raised this?” he 
mumbled. “‘I thought Thawson had sheared 
him to the hide.” 

One evening not long after his paying 
off the note Deems hailed Bellows as his 
assistant came in from the fields. 

“How many do you think I gathered 
today, Vachil?” 

“Tell me quick, Deems!”’ 

“Fifteen dozen and four!” 

ce No!” 


And again a little later on he shouted to 
Bellows, ‘‘What do you suppose the score 
is to-day?” 

“Let’s have it!” 

“Twenty dozen and a half!” 

ce ol” 

“ec Yes ! ” 

“That’s almost up to a fifty per cent 
lay, eh, Deems? Good work!” 

The lay quickly went to fifty per cent— 
to fifty-five per cent, to sixty. 

“There, Vachil, my friend, if we can 
hold it at sixty per cent through the winter 
we'll be all right, won’t we?” 

““You said somethin’ then, Deems! And 
the price of eggs is goin’ up—oh, no, eggs 
ain’t goin’ up!” 

But the lay did not stop at sixty per 
cent—it moved steadily up to sixty-five, 
to seventy, to seventy-five. 

Julia Hadley clapped her hands at each 
report brought to her. 

“Why, I never heard of such returns 
from that kind of a flock as you afte get- 
ting!” she cried. 

Deckard came over and expressed his 
surprise and pleasure. Bellows was jubi- 
lant. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you? 
Didn’t I tell you that Yanconas was the 
big little layers and the little big eaters? 
You thought they was eatin’ their heads 
off, that they was loafers, when they was 
simply gettin’ in trainin’. They don’t eat 
half as much as Madagascar Whites. Say, 
boys!” 

With the shortening of the days the use 
of the electric lights in the houses had be- 
gun. Deems did not regret his expenditure 
of nearly a thousand dollars for the little 
plant. One day he gathered more than 
four hundred and fifty eggs. 

Every day either he or Bellows would go 
to Oakland with eggs, hauling them in the 
Thapsacus, which he had converted into a 
small truck. The eggs were white eggs and 
he was receiving five cents a dozen more 
for them than the shippers were paying for 
brown eggs. And the price of eggs climbed 
steadily up—fifty, fifty-five, sixty, seventy 
cents a dozen. Then at Deckard’s advice 
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he sought for and found a buyer in New 
York and thereafter shipped his eggs direct 
to the metropolis and received for them 
seventy-five cents net. 

One day as he was climbing into his car 
to start to Oakland with_several crates of 
eggs Bellows remarked: ‘‘Say, Deems, did 
you know that one of our fellow Pickle- 
burgians is goin’ to get married next week?” 

“No, who is it?” 

“Willie Figg.” 

He started the Thapsacus so suddenly 
that a crate of eggs toppled from the load 
and crashed to the ground. He did not 
stop. 

“So this ends it!” he muttered as he 
drove through Pickleburg. ‘‘Fate, eh? 
Seas separated us—and the side of a barn! 
Fate! What a splendid conspiracy of 
events it was that brought me here!” He 
laughed bitterly. 

Before the Stoneman cottage he saw the 
Cellini standing. 

“Oh, yes, it was fate—I don’t think!” 
He laughed again sardonically, with his 
heart in his breast as heavy as lead. 

At the freight station he met one of 
Deckard’s men whom he knew. The man 
was communicative. 

“Deckard says you’ve got him beat all 
hollow. You’ve put Deckard to guessin’. 
The only thing that keeps the boss from 
worryin’ himself sick, I guess, is them 
yillies he bought from Julia Hadley—he’s 
tickled silly about them.” 

“‘Did she sell those yillies?”’ said Deems 
in a surprised voice. “I didn’t know that. 
When was it?” 

“Oh, quite a while ago—say, it was 
November tenth. I remember now—that 
was my birthday and I had to go after 
them, and I wanted that day off.” 

Deems left the man. He was thinking 
hard. November tenth? Calvin Snanks’ 
note had fallen due on the seventeenth. 
The Farmers’ Bank had notified him on 
the fifteenth that it had received and 
placed to his credit two thousand dollars. 
The draft had come from New York. The 
cashier had shown him the brief note that 
had accompanied it. It was signed ‘‘X.” 

He hurried to his car and started for 
Pickleburg, speeding the Thapsacus as it 
had never been speeded before. His head 
whirled. Willie Figg! Yancona yillies! 
Two thousand dollars! Calvin Snanks! 
His brain buzzed—above the humming of 
the motor he could hear it buzzing. Willie 
yillies! Yancona Figgs! Two thousand 
Snanks! His thoughts were jumbled, they 
rattled—above the rattling of the crazy 
Thapsacus he could hear them rattling. 

Before he knew it— he never knew it—he 
had come to the end of the brick road a half 
mile from Pickleburg. With a jump and a 
thump he landed in Rich County, jolted and 
joggled down a hill all humps and bumps, 
shuddered up a hill gullied and gorged by 
a thousand rains, bounced and jounced over 
four hundred yards of demacadamized high- 
way, and so came to the bounds of Pickle- 
burg, where the road makes a jackknife bend 
to the left. He was going forty miles an 
hour when he arrived there; he had checked 
his speed to fifteen miles when he struck 
the side of Miss Rebecca Stoneman’s barn. 
Tom Trickle, when he repaired it, had 
strengthened it not a bit. It yielded before 
the lunge of the Thapsacus and toppled 
inward and the little car rolled upon it and 
over it into the barn. 

Julia Hadley stood at the farther side of 
the building holding a Yancona rooster in 
one hand, a pair of scissors in the other. 
She had been clipping a highflyer’s wings. 

““Deems!” she cried, dropping the.bird. 

Without a word he .climbed out of the 
ear, strode across the short space that 
separated them, took her in his arms and 
kissed her, kissed her hard, kissed her full 
upon the lips. 

“Julia, you’re not going to marry Willie 
Figg! Do you hear me?» You're going to 
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marry me!” -And his voice-was the voitve 
of a masterful man. 

She gasped. 

“Willie Figg! Well, I should say I’m not 
going to. marry Willie Figg! The idea! 
Willie Figg is to marry my cousin, Mattie 
Hadley, at Balsamville next week!” She 
tried to release herself from his arms. ‘Let 
me go! I never gave you a 

‘Julia, where are those Yancona yillies? 
You sold them to Deckard, didn’t you?” 

She made no reply. 

“He gave you two thousand dollars for 
them, didn’t he? What did you do with 
that two thousand dollars? You sent it to 
that cousin of yours in New York, didn’t 
you? Told him to send it to the Farmers’ 
Bank and instruct the bank to place it to 
my credit, didn’t you?” 

No answer. 

“So that I could pay off Calvin Snanks’ 
note. And you did this because you loved 
me—wasn’t that it? Answer me!’ And 
still his voice was the voice of a masterful 
man. 

She looked up at him, slipped her arm 
about his neck and laughed. 

“Yes, Deems, it was.” 

They were walking through the yard to 
the house, her hand tightly held in his, 
when suddenly he stopped. 

“But why, Julia—why did you do that 
when you knew I had'so much money? 
Tell me that.” 

“Oh—I just did it.” 

“Listen, girl! Would it make a differ- 
ence with you—would you be greatly: dis- 
appointed if I told you that I don’t possess 
all that money that everybody thinks I 
have? If I told you that everything I have 
in the world is that chicken farm out yon- 
der and that scrubby little Thapsacus there 
in the barn?” 

“Not the least bit of difference, Deems. 
I knew it.” 

“You knew it? But you couldn’t! No- 
body knew about it but the colonel, myself 
and some Wall Street brokers, who prob- 
ably forgot all about it the next day. What 
do you mean?” 

She was carrying in her hand the scissors 
with which she had been clipping the wings 
of the highflying rooster. She took hold 
of his coat and began to snip at some 
threads in a mended place. 

“Oh, now, Julia, that won’t do! Stop! 
I’ve got to make this coat do for everyday 
wear for a long while yet!” 

“These are my stitches—I think I can 
cut my own stitches if I wish to!” 

She continued snipping the threads until 
the old rent was partly open. She inserted 
her fingers and drew out a folded piece of 
paper, which she opened and gave to him. 

“The colonel’s letter!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, I burned that with the other trash 
the day I moved!” 

“No, you didn’t, Deems. .It was in this 
coat and it fell out the day you left it here, 
and I picked it up and read it.‘Before I 
knew I was reading a private letter/I had 
seen what it contained—it was so short. I 
thought of destroying it—I could not think 
of returning it to you and I was so afraid 
somebody else would get hold of:it—and 
then I sewed it up in your coat.’ « 

“‘And it made not a bit of difference?” 

““Deems, until to-day that was the hap- 
piest day of my life. For I knew Aunt 
Rebecca would never give her consent to 
my marrying you so long as you had so 
much money. It was money, Deems—too 
much money that was the cause of her life 
being made bitter.” 

“Yes, I think I know about that. And 
do you suppose she will ——”’ 

““Deems, I know she adores you.” 

“Then I will go in and break the news. 
You wait here for me.” 

He went into the house. Ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes—then he came back. 

“Jillia, I have seen some angry women in 
my life, but I never saw quite so angry a 
woman as Aunt Rebecca is. She’s having 
tantrums in there.” 

‘“Why, Deems, what in the world ——” 

“‘She’s pouring out the vials of her wrath 
on the colonel for fleecing me out of my 
inheritance. She says it’s the most shame- 
ful thing she ever heard of: Wants me to 
start off right now to hunt the poor old 
boy down and try to recover something 
and send .him to the penitentiary. But 
she’ll calm down in a little while. Shall we 
run out to the farm for an hour or two?” 

“Oh, yes, that will be lovely. Bring the 
car out of the barn while Igo for my hat 
and coat. And, Deems, you’d better prop 
up that wall in some fashion so the chickens 
won’t get out in the road.” 
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Master in Motor and Style 


Hudson is Creator of Distinctive Body 


Designs and the Exclusive Super-Six 
Motor, Which Added 72% to Power 


as the Hudson Super-Six. The proof is everywhere 

about you. More than 85,000 are now in service 
| for five years it has been the world’s largest-selling 
Gar: 


NE other fine car is so well regarded by so many people, 


fou will see more Hudson closed, and chauffeur-driven cars 
Fifth Avenue than of any other make. Observe its pre- 
ninance in any assemblage of fine cars. 


tach body type is noted for handsome appearance and the 
apleteness of every detail. Hudson created new standards 
beauty. All know how its leadership is acknowledged. 


Jut Hudson’s chief appeal must always be in performance. 


What Car Can Match 
Hludson’s Proofs? 


‘any car disputes Hudson’s claim to leadership in speed, 
sndurance, hill-climbing or acceleration, it has not been 
official proof. 

Judson history is written in the records of the greatest speed 
| endurance tests known. 


Nhen it came, when all engineers were seeking ways to 
uce motor vibration, Hudson solved the problem through 
patented Super-Six motor which added 72% to power and 
10st doubled efficiency. No weight or cylinders were added. 
e simplicity of the Six was retained. 


Why We Tried 
the Speedway 


NAHE Super-Six established its leadership in these qualities 
. by every avenue open to such proof. It became the most 
ous speed car, winning all important stock car speed 
‘ords, and with special cars embodying the Super-Six prin- 
le, won distinction in all championship speedway events. 


But it was not to prove speed that these tests were 
made. Hudson merely established its speed qualities in the 
development of its value as a reliable, enduring car, such 
as you want. 


The Super-Six Motor 
is Exclusive 
ND remember, it was chiefly through endurance, made 
possible by its exclusive motor that Hudson won these 
victories. Such tests crowd scores of miles into one. ‘They 


impose a strain that could be equalled in ordinary driving, 
only by years of use. 


These records are three, four and five years old. Yet they 
have never been matched. And the Hudson of today is even 
a better car because of what they taught. 


Its 3500-mile run, both ways across the continent in 10 days 
and 21 hours, and the 24-hour run of 1819 miles, equalling 
the distance from New York to a point west of Denver showed 
ways in which to improve the Super-Six. 


These Tests Helped Butld 
the Present Hudson 


EW metal compositions resulted from these experiences. 

Ways to overcome faults common to all cars were dis- 
covered. Owners have helped. ‘They gave information that 
led to the elimination of faults common to all cars. 


But not the slightest change has been made in the Super-Six 
principle, for no way has been found to improve it. 


And because Hudson has found no rival in performance in 
the five years since it began its record winning career, its leader- 
ship of sales has been unbroken among the world’s fine cars. 


Hudson production has always been under the demand. 
This year shows a repetition of the shortage of former years. 
Immediate deliveries for the most part are out of the question. 
So to get a Hudson at all this summer calls for early decision. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DE ERO, MICHIGAN 
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was intensified to a clatter and John said, 
“It’s turned to hail. There’ll be snow by 
morning.” 

The girl thought of Danvers. “He'll 
be wet and cold out in this. He ought to 
come up to the barn.” 

John smiled. “He can care for himself. 
His shelter will turn this, easy. He’d 
come if he wanted to come.” 

His tone was friendly and Ruth asked, 
watching him, ‘‘You like Mr. Danvers, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” John told her. “Yes,” he said 
slowly; ‘‘I like the man.” 

What pain the words cost him he hid 
fromhereyesaltogether. She was, vaguely, 
a little disappointed. She had not wanted 
John to like Danvers; and yet she—loved 
the man. She must love him; she had 
longed for him so. Thinking of him as she 
sat here with her mending in her lap she 
felt again that unaccountable pang of 
loneliness. And the girl looked sidewise at 
John. John was watching the little flames 
that showed through the grate in the front 
of the stove. He seemed to pay no heed 
to her. 

After a while Ruth said she would go to 
bed; and she put away her basket of 
mending, set her chair in place by the 
table and went to the door that led toward 
her own room. John still sitting by the 
stove had not turned. She stood in the 
doorway for a moment, watching him. 
There was a curious yearning in her eyes. 

By and by she said softly, ‘Good night, 
John.” 

He got up from his chair, and turned 
toward her and stood there. ‘‘Good night, 
Ruth,” he answered. 

She did not close the door between them; 
and after a moment, as though without his 
own volition, his feet moved. He came 
toward her, came nearer where she stood. 

She did not know whether to stay or to 
go. The girl was shaken, unsure of herself, 
afraid of her own impulses. And then she 
remembered that she 
loved Danvers, must love 
him. And she stepped 
back and shut the door 
slowly between them. 
Even with the door shut 
she stood ‘still, listening; 
and she heard John turn, 
go back to his chair and 
sit down. 

She wasswept by anun- 
accountablewave ofangry 
disappointment. And the 
girl turned into her room 
and with quick sharp 
movements loosed her 
garments and put them 
aside and made herself 
ready for bed. She blew 
out the light and lay down. But 
her eyes were wide open, and she 
was wholly without desire to sleep. 

And by and by she began to cry, 

for noreason she couldname. She 

was oppressed by a terrible weight of sor- 
row, indefinable. It was as though this 
great sorrow were in the very air about her. 
It was, she thought once gropingly, as 
though someone near her were dying in the 
night. Once before she slept she heard 
Evered moving to and fro in his room, ad- 
joining hers. 

John had no heart for sleep that night. 
He sat in the kitchen alone for a long time; 
and he went to bed at last, not because he 
was sleepy, but because there was nothing 
else to do. He put wood in the stove and 
shut it tightly; there would be some fire 
there in the morning. He put the cats into 
the shed and locked the outer door, and so 
went at last to his room. The man un- 
dressed slowly and blew out his light. 
When once he was abed the healthy habit 
of his lusty youth put him quickly to sleep. 
He slept with scarce a dream till an hour 
before dawn, and woke then, and rose to 
dress for the morning’s chores. 

From his window, even before the light 
came, he saw that some wet snow had fallen 
during the night. When he had made the 
fire in the kitchen and filled the kettle he 
put on his boots and went to the barn. 
There were inches of snow and half-frozen 
mud in the barnyard. It was cold and 
dreary in the open. A little snow fell fit- 
fully now and then. 

Within the barn the sweet odors that he 
loved greeted him. The place steamed 
pleasantly with the body warmth of the 
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cattle and the horse stabled there; and he 
heard the pigs squealing softly, as though 
in their sleep, in their winter pen at the 
farther end of the barn floor. He lighted 
his lantern and hung it to a peg and fed 
the stock—a little grain to the horse, hay 
to the cows, some cut-up squash and a 
basketful of beets to the pigs. As an after- 
thought he gave beets to the cows as well. 
John worked swiftly, cleaned up the horse’s 
stall and the tie-up where the line of cows 
was secured. After he was done here he 
fed the bull, the red bull in its strong stall; 
and while the creature ate he cleaned the 
place and put fresh bedding in upon the 
floor. 

The bull seemed undisturbed by his 
presence; it turned its great head now and 
then to look at him with steady eyes, but 
there was no ugliness in its movements. 
When he had finished his work John stroked 
the great creature’s flank and shoulder and 
neck for a moment. 

He said under his breath, ‘You're all 
right, old boy. You're all right. You're 
clever, by golly. Clever as a cow.” 

When Fraternity says a beast is clever it 
means gentle and kind rather than shrewd. 
The bull seemed to understand what John 
said, or what lay in his tone. The great 
head turned and pressed against him, not 
roughly. John stroked it a minute more, 
then left the stall and took a last look 
round to be sure he had forgotten nothing, 
and then went to the house. Day was 
coming now; there was a ghostly gray light 


It Was No More Thana Fifth ofa 
Second That John Evered Stopped 
Within the Gate of the Pen 


in the farmyard. And the snow had turned, 
for the time, to a drizzling, sleeting sprinkle 
of rain. 

In the kitchen he found Ruth moving 
about; and she gave him the milk pails and 
he went out to milk. There were only three 
cows giving milk at that time. Two would 
come in in December; but for the present 
milking was a small chore. John was not 
long about it, but by the time he had fin- 
ished and returned to the kitchen breakfast 
was almost ready. Evered had not yet 
come from his room. 

_ Ruth half whispered; ‘‘He was up in the 
night. I think-he’s asleep, I’m going-to let 
him sleep a while.”’ 

John nodded. “Allright,” he agreed. 

““He’s so tired,” said Ruth; and there 
was a gentleness in her tone which made 


_ It oppressed her. 


John look at her with some surprise. She 
had not spoken gently of Evered for 
months past. 

They separated the milk and gave the 
cats their morning ration and then they sat 
themselves down and breakfasted. When 
they were half done Ruth saw that day was 
fully come, and blew out the lamp upon 
the table between them. It left the kitchen 
so bleak and cheerless, however, that she 
lighted it again. 

“‘T don’t like a day like this,” she said. 
“It’s ugly. Everything is ugly. It makes 
me nervous, somehow.” 

She shivered a little and looked about 
her as though she felt some fearful thing at 
her very shoulder. John, more phlegmatic 
watched her in some bewilderment. Ruth 
was not usually nervous. 

They had not heard Evered stirring; and 
all that morning they moved on tiptoe 
about their work. John forbore to split 
wood in the shed, his usual task on stormy 
days, lest he waken his father. Ruth han- 
dled the dishes gently, careful not to rattle 
them; she swept the floor with easy strokes 
that made but little sound. When Evered 
came into the kitchen, a little before noon, 
she and John looked at the man with quick 
curiosity, not knowing what they would 
see. 

They saw only that Evered’s head was 
held a little higher than was his custom of 
late; they saw that his eyes were sober and 
clear and thoughtful; they marked that 
his voice was gentle. He had dinner with 

them, speaking little, then went back 
to his room. 

Soon after dinner Danvers came to 
the door. Ruth asked him in, but 
the man would not come. John was 
in the barn; and Ruth, a little uneasy 
and afraid before this man, wished 
John were there. 

She asked Danvers, “‘ Were you all 
right, last night?” 

He said he had been comfortable; 
that he had been able to keep dry. 
He had come on no definite errand. 

“I just—wanted to see you,” he 
said. 

Ruth made no reply, because she 
did not know what to say. 

Danvers asked, ‘‘Are you all all 
right here?” 

““Why, yes,’’ she told him. 

He looked to right and left, his eyes 
unable to meet hers. ‘‘Is Evered all 
right?’ he asked. 

She felt the tension in his voice 
without understanding it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she 
said uncertainly; and then: “Why?” 

___ He tried to laugh. ‘“ Why, nothing. 

Where’s John?” 

Ruth told him John was in the barn and 
Danvers went out there. Ruth was left 
alone in the house. Once or twice during 
the afternoon she saw John and Danvers in 
the barn door. They seemed to be doing 
nothing, sitting in the shelter there, whit- 
tling, smoking, talking slowly. 

She felt the presence of Evered in his 
room, a presence like a brooding sorrow. 
She became nervous, 
restless, moving aimlessly to and fro, and 
once she went to her room for something, 
and found herself erying. She brushed 
away the tears impatiently, unable to 
understand. But she was afraid. There 
was something dreadful in the very air. 

At noon the wind had turned colder and 
for a time the sleet and rain altogether 
ceased. The temperature was dropping; 
crystals of ice formed on the puddles in 
the barnyard, and the patches of old snow 
which lay here and there stiffened like hot 
metal hardening in a mold. Then with the 
abrupt and surprising effect of a stage 
transformation snow began to come down 
from the lowering, driving clouds. This was 
in its way a whole-hearted snowstorm, in 
some contrast to the miserable drizzle of 
the night. It was*fine and wet, and hard- 
driven by the wind. There were times 
when the barn, a little way from the house, 
was obscured by the flying flakes; and the 
trees beyond were wholly hidden behind a 
veil of white. 

Ruth went about the house making sure 
that the windows were snug. From a front 
window she saw that the storm had thinned 
in that direction. She was able to look 
down into thé orchard, which lay a little 
below the house, sloping away toward 
North Fraternity. The nearer trees were 
plain, the others were hidden from sight. 
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The driving wind plastered this wet 
against everything it touched. Ones» 
every tree, one side of every twig assur ¢ 
garment of white. The windows whict 
wind struck were opaque with it. 14 
Ruth went back to the kitchen she, 
that a whole side of the barn was so ) 
pletely covered by the snow blanket} 
the dark shingling was altogether hi ¢ 
Against the white background of thes) 
it was as though this side of the ban} 
ceased to exist. The illusion was so a)y 
that for a moment it startled her. 

The snow continued to fall for my; 
the afternoon; then the storm driftec ; 
them and the hills all about were lit 
up, not by the sun itself but by an » 
blue light, which may have been th; 
refracted and reflected by the snow} 
was still in the air above. The storn) 
left a snowy covering upon the world } 
even this white blanket had a bluish 
Snow clung to windward of every tre} 
rock and building. Even the clothes] » 
the yard beside the house was hung wi 

At first, when the storm had bui\ 
passed, the scene was very beautiful } 
in the blue light it was pitilessly, bl 
cold. Then distantly the sun appi» 
Ruth saw it first indirectly. Dow | 
valley to the southward, a valley |¢ 
groove between two hills, the low sew i 
clouds began to lift; and so present! t 
end of the valley was revealed, and | 
was able to look through beneath the: « 
of clouds, and she could see the slope) 
distant hill where the snow had | 
lightly, brilliantly illumined by the ¢ ¢ 
sun—gold on the white of the snow ai | 
brown and the green of grass and of ¢ 
Mystically beautiful—blue sky in th « 
tance there; and, between, the sun-de ) 
hills. The scene was made more goi 
by the somber light which still lay \ 
the farm. 

Then the clouds lifted farther ar | 
sun came nearer. A little before suns« ) 
skies showed overhead, the sun stri1 
across the farm, the snow that had | 
against everything it touched began | 
and drop away; and the dripping of \ 
ing snow sounded cheerfully in the st 1 
of the late afternoon. 

Ruth saw John and Danvers in the ! 
yard talking together, watching the « 
They came toward the house and ¢ 
bade her come out to see. The th? 
them walked round to the front, whe 
eye might reach for miles into infini 1 
tas of beauty. They stood there for ‘|i 
time. The dropping sun bathed all tk 
in splendor; the winds had passed, 1? 
was still as honey. Earth was bec} 
thing of glory beyond compare. 

They were still standing here whe | 
heard the hoarse and furious bellow © 
great red bull. : 

XVIIT 
Leen had not slept the night | « 
There was no sleep in the man. 
this was not because he was torn and 2 
ized; it was because he had never b! 
fully alive, so alert of mind and body 

Danvers’ accusation had come to 1 
no shock; Danvers’ proof that his w! | 
loyal had come as no surprise. He hl 
pected neither; yet when they «§« 
seemed to the man that he must! 
known they would come. It seemed ! 
that all the world must know what } | 
done; and it seemed to him that hia 
always have known his wife was—h? 
forever. 

His principal reaction was a grea\e 
of spirit. He was unhappy, sorrowft 
there was a pleasant ease and solace! 
very unhappiness. For he was rid n/ 
last, of doubts and of uncertaintie 
mind was no more beclouded; ther) 
no more shadows of mystery and qui! 
ing. All was clear before him; @) t 
there was to know he knew. 
secret need no longer be borne ¢ 
Danvers knew; it was as though the! 
world knew. He was indescribably 1? 
by this certainty. : | 

He did not at first look into the fut* 
all. He let himself breathe the pi* 


He came back to the farm and | 
supper and went to his room; and 

was something that sang softly wit i 
It was almost as though his wife wal 
him, comfortingly, there. Physically 
restless he moved about for a time; 1! 
mind was steady, his thoughts were® 
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His thoughts were memories, harking 
ackward through the years. 

| Evered was at this time almost fifty 
ears old. He was born in North Frater- 
ity, in the house of his mother’s father, to 
hich she had gone when her time came 
ear. Evered’s own father had died weeks 
efore, in the quiet fashion of the country- 
de. That had been on this hillside farm 
nove the swamp, which Evered’s father 
ad owned. His mother stayed upon the 
srm for a little, and when the time came 
1e went to her home, and when Evered 
as a month old she had brought him back 
) the farm again. 

She died, Evered remembered, when he 
as still a boy, nine or ten years old. She 
id not married a second time, but her 
‘other had come to live with her, and he 
irvived her and kept the farm alive and 
roducing. He taught Evered the work 
at lay before him. He had been a butcher, 
id it was from him Evered learned the 
ade. A kind man, Evered remembered, 
it not over wise; and he had lacked under- 
anding of the boy. 

Evered had been a brilliant boy, active 
id wholly alive, his mind alert and keen, 
s muscles quick, his temper sharp. Yet 
§ anger was accustomed to pass quickly, 
) that he had in him the stuff that makes 
iends; and he had friends in those days. 
ill in his teens he won the friendship of 
ie older men, even as he dominated the 
»ys of his own age. He and Lee Motley 
id grown up almost together. There had 
ways been close sympathy between these 
70. f 
When he was nineteen he married, in the 
lventurous spirit of youth, a girl of the 
Ils; a simple lovely child, not so old as he, 
arried her gayly, brought her home gayly. 
here had been affection between them, he 
1ew now, but nothing more. He had 
1ought himself heartbroken when, their 
yy child still a baby, she had died. Buta 
sar later he met Mary MacLure, and 
vere had never been any other woman in 
.e world for him. 

_Eyered’s memories were very vivid; it 
xeded no effort to bring back to him 
-ary’s face as he first saw her. A dance 
the big hall halfway from North Frater- 
ty to Montville. She came late, two men 
ith her; and Evered saw her come into 
tedoor. He had come alone to the dance; 
+ was free to devote himself to her, and 
ithin the half hour he had swept all 
hers aside, and he and Mary MacLure 
meed and danced together, while their 
ilses sang in the soft air of the night, and 
\eir eyes, meeting, glowed and glowed. 
Fraternity still talked of that swift hot 
yurtship. Evered had fought two men for 
ar, And that fight was well remembered. 
e had fought for a clear field, and won it, 
\ough Mary MacLure scolded him for the 
inning, as long as she had heart to scold 
tisman. From his first moment with her 
vered had been lifted out of himself by 
,.e emotions she awoke in him. He loved 
or hotly and jealously and passionately; 
id in due course he won her. 

Not too quickly, for Mary MacLure 
1ew her worth and knew how to make 
srself dear to him. She humbled him, and 
, first he suffered this, till one night he 
me to her house when the flowers were 
»loom and the air was warm as a caress. 
nd at first, seated on the steps of their 
rch with the man at her feet, she teased 
m lightly and provokingly, till he rose 
id stood above her. Something made her 
se too; and then she was in his arms, lips 
elding to his, trembling to his ardent 
hispers. For long minutes they stood so, 
mscious only of each other, drunk with 
1e mutual ecstasy of conquest and of sur- 
nder, tempestuously embracing. 

They were married, and he brought her 
yme to the farm above the swamp, and 
xeause he loved her so well, because he 
ved her too well, he had watched over her 
ith jealous eyes, had guarded her. She 
*came a recluse. An isolation grew up 
sout them. Evered wanted no human 
sing in his life but her; and when the 
‘dor of his love could find no other vent 
showed itself in cruel gibes at her, in 
‘ckless words. 

Youth was still hot in the man. He and 
lary might have weathered this hard 
eriod of adjustment, might have come to a 
diet happiness together; but it was in 
iese years that Evered killed Dave Riggs, 
thing half accident. He had gone forth 
tat day with bitterness in his heart; he 
ad quarreled with Mary, and hated him- 
lf for it; and hated by proxy all the world 
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besides. Riggs irritated him profoundly, 
roused the quick anger in the man. And 
when the hot clouds cleared from before 
his eyes Riggs was dead. 

A thing that could not be undone it had 
molded Evered’s soul into harsh and rugged 
lines. It was true, as he had told Danvers, 
that he had sought to make some amends; 
had offered help to the dead man’s wife, 
first openly, and then—when she cursed 
him from her door—in secret, hidden ways. 
But she left Fraternity and took her child, 
and they lost themselves in the outer world. 

So Evered could not ease his conscience 
by the reparation he longed to make; and 
the thing lay with him always through the 
years thereafter. A thing fit to change a 
man in unpleasant fashion the killing had 
shaped Evered’s whole life—to this black 
end that lay before him. 

_The man during this long night alone in 
his room thought back through all the 
years; and it was as though he sat in 
judgment on himself. There was, there had 
always been a native justice in him; he 
never deceived his own heart, never pal- 
liated even to himself his own ill deeds. 
There was no question in his mind now. 
He knew the thing he had done in all its 
ugly lights. And as he thought of it, sitting 
beside his bed, he played with the heavy 
knife which he had carried all these years. 
He fondled the thing in his hand, eyes half 
closed as he stared at it. He was not con- 
scious that he held it. Yet it had become 
almost a part of him through long habit; 
and it was as much a part of him now as his 
own hand that held it. The heavy haft 
balanced so familiarly. 

The night, and then the day. A steady 
calm possessed him. His: memories flowed 
smoothly past, like the eternal cycle of the 
days. The man’s face did not change; he 
was expressionless. He was sunk so deep 
in his own thoughts that the turmoil there 
did not disturb his outward aspect. His 
countenance was grave and still. No tears 
flowed; this was no time for tears. It was 
an hour too deep for tears, a sorrow beyond 
weeping. 

During the storm that day he went to 
the window now and then. And once in the 
morning he heard the red bull bellow in its 
pen; and once or twice thereafter, as the 
afternoon drove slowly on. Each time he 
heard this sound it was as though the man’s 
attention was caught and held. He stood 
still in a listening attitude, as though wait- 
ing for the bellow to be repeated; and it 
would be minutes on end before his eyes 
clouded with his own thoughts again. 

It would be easy to say that Evered dur- 
ing this solitary night and day went mad 
with grief and self-condemning, but it would 
not be true. The man was never more sane. 
His thoughts were profound, but they were 
quiet and slow and unperturbed. They 
were almost impersonal. There is in most 
men—though in few women—this power 
to withdraw out of one’s self or into an 
inner deeper self; this power to stand as 
spectator of one’s own actions. It is a 
manifestation of a deeper, more remote con- 
sciousness. It is as though there were a 
man within aman. And this inner soul has 
no emotions. It is unmoved by love or 
passion, by anger or hatred, by sorrow or 
grief, by hunger or by thirst. It watches 
warm caresses, it hears ardent words, it 
sees fierce blows, and listens to curses and 
lamentations with the same inscrutable and 
immutable calm. It can approve, it can 
condemn; but it neither rejoices nor be- 
moans. It is always conscious that the 
moment is nothing, eternity everything; 
that the whole alone has portent and im- 
portance. This inner self has a depth 
beyond plumbing; it has a strength un- 
shakable; it has understanding beyond be- 
lief. It is not conscience, for it sets itself up 
as no arbiter of acts or deeds. It is simply 
a consciousness that that which is done is 
good or evil, kind or harsh, wise or foolish. 
This calm inner soul of souls might be 
called God in man. 

Evered this day lived in this inner con- 
sciousness. As though he sat remote above 
the stream he watched the years of his 
memories flow by. He was, after the first 
moments, torn by no racking grief and 
wrenched by no remorseful torments and 
burned by no agonizing fires. He was with- 
out emotion, but not without judgment and 
not without decision. He moved through 
his thoughts as though to a definitely ap- 
pointed and pre-determined end. Astrange 
numbness possessed him, in which only his 
mind was alive. 

He did not pity himself; neither did he 
damn himself. He did not pray that he 
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might cancel all the past, for this inner 
consciousness knew the past could never be 
canceled. He simply thought upon it, with 
grave and sober consideration. 

_ When his thoughts evidenced themselves 
in actions it was done slowly, and as 
though he knew not what he did. He got 
up from where he had been sitting and went 
to the window and looked out. The snow 
had ceased; the sun was breaking through. 
The world was never more beautiful, never 
more gloriously white and clean. 

The man had held in his hands for most 
of the day that heavy knife of his. He put 
it now back in its sheath. Then he took off 
his shirt and washed himself. There was 
no fire of purpose in his eye; he was utterly 
calm and unhurried. 

He put on a clean shirt. It was checked 
blue and white. Mary Evered had made it 
for him, as she was accustomed to make 
most of his clothes. When it was buttoned 
he drew his belt about him and buckled it 
snug. Then he sat down and took off his 
slippers—old, faded, rundown things that 
had eased his tired feet night by night for 
years. He took off these slippers and put 
on hobnailed shoes, lacing them securely. 

When this was done the man stood for a 
little in the room, and he looked steadily 
before him. His eyes did not move to this 
side and that; there was no suggestion that 
he was taking farewell of the familiar things 
about him. It was more as though he 
looked upon something which other eyes 
could never see. And his face lighted a 
little; it was near smiling. There was peace 
in it. 

I do not believe that there was any 
deadly purpose in Evered’s heart when he 
left his room. Fraternity thinks so; Fra- 
ternity has never thought anything else 
about the matter. He took his knife, in its 
sheath—that is proof enough for Frater- 
nity. “He went to do the bull, and the 
bull done him.” That is what they say, 
have always said. 

It does not occur to them that the man 
took the knife because he was a man; be- 
cause it was not in him to lay down his life 
supinely; because battle had always been 
in his blood and was his instinct. It does 
not occur to them that there was in Evered’s 
mind this day the purpose of atonement, 
and nothing more. For Fraternity had 
never plumbed the man, had never under- 
stood him. 

No matter. No need to dig for hidden 
things. Enough to know what Evered did. 

He went from his room into the kitchen. 
No one was there. Ruth and John and 
Danvers were outside in front of the house. 
Thus they did not see him come out into 
the barnyard and go steadily and surely 
across and past the corner of the barn, till 
he came to the high-boarded walls of the 
red bull’s pen. 

He put his hand against these board 
walls for a moment, with a gesture not un- 
like that of a blind man. One watching 
would have supposed that he walked un- 
seeingly or that his eyes were closed. He 
went along the wall of the pen until he 
came to the narrow gate, set between two 
of the cedar posts, through which it was 
possible to enter. 

Evered opened this gate, stepped inside 
the pen and shut the gate behind him. He 
took half a dozen paces forward, into the 
center of the inclosure, and stood still. 

The red bull had heard the gate open; 
and the creature turned in its stall and 
came to the door between stall and pen. 
It saw Evered standing there; and after 
a’ moment the beast came slowly out, mov- 
ing one foot at a time, carefully, like a 
watchful antagonist—came out till it was 
clear of the stall; till it and the man faced 
each other, not twenty feet apart. 

After a moment the bull lowered its 
great head and emitted a harsh and angry 
bellow that was like a roar. 


XIX 


HE beauty of the whole world in this 

hour should be remembered. Houses, 
trees, walls, shrubs, knolls—all were over- 
laid with the snow blanket inches deep, 
It had been faintly blue, this carpet of snow, 
in the first moments after the storm passed, 
and before the sun had broken through. 
When the sun illumined the hill about the 
farm the snow was dazzling white, blinding 
the eye with a thousand gleams, as though 
it were diamond dust spread all about them. 
Afterward, when John and Danvers and 
Ruth had passed to the front of the house 
to look across the valley and away, the sun 
descending lost its white glare; its rays 
took on a crimson hue. Where they struck 
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the snow fairly it was rose pink; where 
shadows lay the blue was coming back 
again. The air was so clear that it seemed 
not to exist, yet did exist as a living, pulsing 
color which was all about—faint, hardly to 
be seen. } 

The three stood silent, watching all this. 
Ruth could not have spoken if she had 
wished to do so; she could scarce breathe. 
Danvers watched unseeingly, automatically, 
his thoughts busy elsewhere. John stood 
still, and his eyes were narrowed and his 
face was faintly flushed, either by the sun’s 
light or by the intoxication of beauty which 
was spread before him. And they were 
standing thus when there came to them 
through the still, liquid air the bellow of the 
bull. 

John and Ruth reacted automatically to 
that sound. They were accustomed to the 
beast; they could to some extent distin- 
guish between its outcries, guess at its 
moods from them. Its roaring was always 
frightful to an unaccustomed ear; but they 
were accustomed to it, were disturbed only 
by some foreign note in the sound. They 
both knew now that the bull was murder- 
ously angry. They did not know, had no 
way of knowing what had roused it. It 
might be a dog, a cat; it might be that one 
of the cows had broken loose and was near 
its stall; it might be a pig; it might be a 
hen; it might be merely a rat running in 
awkward loping bounds across its pen. 
They did not stop to wonder; but John 
turned and ran toward the pen, and Ruth 
followed him, stumbling through the soft 
snow. Danvers, to whom the bull’s bellow 
had always been a frightful sound, was 
startled by it, would have asked a question. 
When he saw them run round the house he 
followed them. 

John was in the lead but Ruth was swift 
footed and she was at his shoulder when he 
reached the gate of the pen. The walls of 
the inclosure and the gate itself were so 
high that they could not look over the top. 
But just beside the main gate there was a 
smaller one, like a door; too narrow and too 
low for the bull to pass, but large enough 
for a man. John fumbled with the latch 
of this gate; and his moment’s delay gave 
the others time to come up with him. When 
he opened the way and stepped into the 
pen Ruth and Danvers were at his shoulder. 
Thus that which was in the pen broke upon 
them all three at once—a picture never to 
be forgotten, indelibly imprinted on their 
minds. 

The snow that had fallen in the pen was 
trampled here and there by the feet of 
the bull and by the feet of the man, and 
in one spot it was torn and tossed and 
crushed into mud, as though the two had 
come together there in some strange match- 
ing of strength. At this spot too there was 
a dark patch upon the snow; a patch that 
looked almost black. Yet Ruth knew what 
had made this patch, and clutched at her 
throat to stifle her scream; and John knew, 
and Danvers knew. And the two men were 
sick and shaken. 

At the other side of the pen, perhaps a 
dozen long paces from where they stood, 
Evered and the bull faced each other. 
Neither had heard their coming, neither 
had seen them. They were, for the fraction 
of a second, motionless. The great bull’s 
head was lowered; its red neck was 
streaked with darker red where a long gash 
lay. From this gash dripped and dripped 
and spurted a little stream, a dark and ugly 
stream. 

The man, Evered, stood erect and still, 
facing the bull. They saw that he bore the 
knife in his left hand; and they saw that 
his right arm was helpless, hanging in a 
curiously twisted way, bent backward below 
the elbow. The sleeve of his checked shirt 
was stained there, and his hand was red. 
His shoulder seemed somehow distorted. 
Yet he was erect and strong, and his face 
was steady and curiously peaceful, and he 
made no move to escape or to flee. 

An eternity that was much less than a 
second passed while no man moved, while 
the bull stood still. Then its short legs 
seemed to bend under it; its great body 
hurtled forward. The vast bulk moved 
quick as light. It was upon the man. 

They saw Evered strike, lightly, with his 
left hand; and there was no purpose be- 
hind the blow. It had not the strength to 
drive it home. At the same time the man 
leaped to one side, sliding his blade down 
the bull’s shoulder; leaped lightly and 
surely to one side. The bull swept almost 
past the man, as the great head showed 
beyond him. 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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(Concluded from Page 115) 

Then the head swung back and struck 
Evered in the side, and he fell, over and 
over, rolling like a rabbit taken in midleap 
by the gunner’s charge of shot. And the 
red bull turned as a hound might have 
turned, with a speed that was unbelievable. 
Its head, its forequarters rose; they saw 
its feet come down with a curious chopping 
stroke—apparently not so desperately 
hard—saw its feet come down once, and 
twice upon the prostrate man. 

It must be remembered that all this had 
passed quickly. It was no more than a 
fitthtof a second that John Evered stopped 
within the gate of the pen. Then he was 
leaping toward the bull, and Ruth followed 
him.. Danvers crouched in the gate, and his 
face was white as death. He cried, ‘““Come 
back; Ruth!’”’ And even as she ran after 
John: she had time to look back toward 
Danvers and see him cowering there. 

John took off his coat as he ran, took it 
off with a quick whipping motion. He 
swung it back behind him, round his head. 
And then as the bull’s body rose for an- 
other deadly downward hoofstroke John 
struck it in the flank with all his weight. 
He caught the beast off balance, so that 
the bull pivoted on its hind feet, away 
from the fallen man; and before the great 
creature could turn John whipped his coat 
into its face, lashing it again and again. 
The bull shook its great head, turning away 
from the blinding blows; and John caught 
the coat about its head and held it there, 
his arms fairly round the bull’s neck. He 
was shouting, shouting into its very ear. 
Ruth even in that moment heard him. 
And she marked that his tone was gentle, 
quieting, kind. There was no harshness 
in it. 

She needed no telling what to do. John 
had swung the bull away from Evered; he 
had the creature blinded. She bent beside 
the prostrate man and tried to drag him to 
his feet, but Evered bent weakly in the 
middle. He was conscious, he looked up at 
her, his face quite calm and happy; and he 
shook his head. He said, ‘‘Go.”’ 

The girl caught him beneath the shoul- 
ders and tried to drag him backward through 
the soft snow across the pen. It was hard 
work. . John still blinding the bull, still 
calling out to the beast, was working it 
away from her. 

She could not call-on him for help; she 
turned and cried to Danvers, “Help me— 
carry him.” 

Danvers came cautiously into the pen and 
approached her and took her arm. ‘‘Come 
away,” he said. 

Her eyes blazed at him; and she cried 
again, “Carry him out.” 

He said huskily, “Leave him. Leave 
him here. Come away.” 

She had never released Evered’s shoul- 
ders, never ceased to tug at. him. But 
Danvers took her arm now as though to pull 
her away; and she swung toward him so 
fiercely that he fell back from her. The girl 
began abruptly to ery; half with anger at 
Danvers, half with pity for the broker man 
in her arms. And she tugged and tugged, 
sliding the limp body inch by inch toward 
safety. Then she saw John beside her. He 
had guided the bull, half forcing, half per- 
suading, to the entrance into the stall; he 
had worked the creature in, prodding it, 
urging; and shut and made secure the door. 
Now he was at her side. He knelt with her. 

“He’s terribly hurt,’’ she said through 
her tears. 

: John nodded. “I’ll take him,’ he told 
ier. 
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So he gathered Evered into his arms, 
gathered him up so tenderly, and held the 
man against his breast, and Ruth supported 
Evered’s drooping head as she walked be- 
side John. They came to the gate and it 
was too narrow for them to pass through. 
So Ruth went through alone, to open the 
wider gate from the outside. 

She found Danvers there, standing uncer- 
tainly. She looked at him as she might 
have looked at a stranger. She was hardly 
conscious that he was there at all. When 
he saw what she meant to do he would have 
helped her. She turned to him then, and 
she seemed to bring her thoughts back from 
a great distance; she looked at him for a 
moment and then she said, “Go away!” 

He cried, “Ruth! Please HH 

She repeated, “I want you to go away. 
Oh,” she cried, ‘““go away! Don’t ever 
come here again!” 

Danvers moved back a step, and she 
swung the gate open so that John could come 
through, and closed it behind him, and 
walked with him to the kitchen door, sup- 
porting Evered’s head. Danvers hesitated 
then followed them uncertainly. 

When they came to the door Ruth opened 
it, and John—moving sidewise so that his 
burden should not brush against the door 
frame—went into the kitchen, and across. 
Ruth passed round to open the door into 
Evered’s own room; and John went through. 

When he reached the bedside and turned 
to lay Evered there he missed Ruth. He 
looked toward the kitchen; and he saw her 
standing in the outer doorway. Danvers 
was on the steps before her. John heard 
Danvers say something pleadingly. Ruth 
stood still for a moment. Then John saw 
her slowly shut the door, shutting out the 
other man. And he saw her turn the key 
and shoot the bolt. 

She came toward him, running; and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

They laid Evered on his own bed, the 
bed he and Mary Evered had shared. Ruth 
put the pillow under his head; and because 
it was cold in the room she would have 
drawn a blanket across him. John shook 
his head. He was loosening the other gar- 
ments, making swift examination of his 
father’s hurts, pressing and probing firmly 
here and there. 

Evered had drifted out of consciousness 
on the way to the house; but his eyes 
opened now and there was sweat on his 
forehead. He looked up at them steadily 
and soberly enough. 

“You hurt me, John,” he said. 

Ruth whispered, “‘I’ll telephone the 
doctor.” 

Evered turned his head a little on the 
pillow and looked toward her. ‘“No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘no need.” 

“‘Oh, there must be!’’ she cried. “‘ There 
must be!. He can ——” 

Evered interrupted her. ‘“‘Don’t go, 
Ruthie. I want to talk to you.” 

She was crying; she came slowly back 
to the bedside. The sun was ready to dip 
behind the hills. Its last rays coming 
through the window fell across her face. 
She was somehow glorified. She put her 
hand on Evered’s head, and he—the native 
strength still alive within him—reached up 
and caught it in his and held it firmly there- 
after for a space. 

“You're crying,’ he said. 

“T can’t help it,’’ she told him. 

“Why are you crying?”’ he asked. 

‘Because I’m so sorry for you.” 

A slow wave of happiness crept into his 
eyes. “You’re a good girl, Ruthie. You 
mustn’t ery for me.” 
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She brushed her sleeve across her eyes. 
“Why did you do it?” she asked almost 
fiercely. ‘“‘Why did you let him get at 
you?” 

““You’ve been hating me, Ruthie,’’ he 
told her gently. ““Why do you cry for 
me?” 

“Oh,” she told him, “I don’t hate you 
now. I don’t hate you now.” 

He said weakly, “‘ You’ve reason to hate 
me.” 

“No, no!’’shesaid. ‘Don’t be unhappy. 
You never meant—you loved Mary.” 

“Aye,” he agreed, ‘I loved Mary. I 
loved Mary, and John loves you.” 

She was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
John standing beside her; but she did not 
look up at him. Her eyes were all for 
Evered. 

Please,’ she said. “‘Rest. Let me get 
the doctor.” 

His head moved slowly in negation. 
“Something to tell you, Ruth, first—before 
the doctor comes.” 

She looked toward John then, for de- 
cision or for reassurance. His eyes answered 
her; they bade her listen; they told her 
there was no work for the doctor here. So 
she turned back to Evered again. He was 
speaking slowly; she caught his words, 
bending above him. 

It was thus that the man told the story 
at last, without heat or passion, neither 
sparing himself nor condemning himself, 
but as though he spoke of another man. 
And he spoke of little things that he had 
not been conscious of noticing at the 
time—how when he took down his revolver 
to go after the bull the cats were frightened 
andranfromhim; howashe passed through 
the barnyard the horse whinnied from its 
stall; how he was near stumbling over a 
ground sparrow’s nest in the open land 
above the woodlot; how a red squirrel 
mocked at him from a hemlock as he went 
on his way. It was as though he lived the 
day over while they listened. He told how 
he had come out above the spring; how he 
saw Mary and Dane Semler there. 

“‘T believed she loved him,”’ he said. 

And Ruth cried, ‘‘Oh, she never loved 
anyone butyou.’’ Shewasnot condemning, 
she was reassuring him; and he understood, 
his hand tightening on hers. 

“T know,” he said. ‘‘And my unbelief 
was my great wrong to: Mary; worse than 
the other.’ 

He went on steadily enough. “‘ There was 
time,’”’ he told her. ‘‘I could have turned 
him, stopped him, shot him. But I hated 
her; I let the bull come on.” 

The girl scarce heard him. His words 
meant little to her; her sympathy for him 
was so profound that her only concern was 
to ease the man and make him happier. 

She cried, “‘Don’t, don’t torment your- 
self! Please, I understand.” 

“T killed her,’’ he said. 

And as one would soothe a child, while 
the tears ran down her cheeks she bade him 
never mind. 

“There, there. Nevermind,” she pleaded. 

“*T killed her, but I loved her,’”’ he went 
on implacably. 

And he told them something of his sorrow 
afterward, and told them how he had stifled 
his remorse by telling himself that Mary 
was false; how he had kept his soul alive 
with that poor unction. He was weakening 
fast; the terrific battering which he had 
endured was having its effect upon even 
his great strength; but his voice went 
steadily on. 

He came to Danvers, came to that scene 
with Danvers the night before, by thespring; 
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and so told how Danvers had proved to ! 
that Mary was—Mary. And at last, 
though they must understand, he adc 
“So then I knew.” | 

They did not ask what he knew; tls 
two did understand. They knew the 7) 
as no others would ever know him—k, 
his heart, knew his unhappiness. There , 
no need of his telling them how he | 
passed the night, and then the day. He, 
not try. 

Ruth was comforting him; and, 
watched her with a strange and wis) 
light in his eyes. 

““You’ve hated me, Ruthie,’’ he remin | 
her. “Do you hate me now?” 

There was no hate in her, nothing bi, 
flooding sympathy and sorrow for , 
broken man. She cried, ‘‘No, no!” 

“You're forgiving 

“Yes. Please—please know.” 

“Then Mary will,’’ he murmured hal, 
himself, 

Ruth nodded, and told him, “Yes, }; 
she will. Please, never fear.” 

For a little while he was silent, while | 
spoke to him hungrily and tenderly, :; 
mother might have spoken; and her a\ 
round him seemed to feel the man slipj| 
away. She was weeping terribly; and, 
put up one hand and brushed her eyes, 

“Don’t cry,” he bade her. “It’s | 
right, don’t ery.” 

“T can’t help it. I don’t want to helj; 
Oh, if there was only anything I could ¢’ 

He smiled faintly; and his words y\ 
so husky she could scarcely hear. 

“Go to John,” he said. 

She held him closer. ‘Please ——” | 

‘Please go to John,” he urged agail. 

She still held him, but her arms rela | 
a little. She looked up at John, and) 
the young man standing there beside |* 
And a picture came back to her—the | 
ture of John throwing himself against | 
red bull’s flank, blinding it, urging it ay’ 
His voice had been so gentle, and sure, ¢ 
strong. She herself in that moment 
burned with hate of the bull. Yet tl| 
had been no hate in John, nothing | 
gentleness and strength. 

She had coupled him with Evered in ! 
thoughts for so long that there wa: 
strange illumination in her memories n/ 
she saw John as though she had never s| 
him before; and almost without knovy‘ 
it she rose and stood before him. 

John made no move to take her; but | 
put her arms round his neck and drew | 
head down. Only then did his arms| 
about her and hold her close. There | 
infinite comfort in them. He bent | 
kissed her. And strangely she though ) 
Danvers. There had been something hi 
and cruel in his embrace, there had b! 
loneliness in his arms. There was only ¢| 
tleness in John; and she was not lor} 
here. She looked up, smiling. through ‘ 
tears. 

“Oh, John, John!’’ she whispered. 

As they kissed so closely the warm li! 
from the west came through the wint} 
and enfolded them. And Evered, upon ‘ 
bed, wearily turned his head till he cc< 
see them, watch them. As he watched : 
eyes lighted with a slow contentment. /( 
after a little a smile crept across his fi? 
such a smile as comes only with supré' 
happiness and peace. A kindly, lov! 
smile. 

He was still smiling when they tur ‘ 
toward him again; but they understoo« | 
once that Eivered himself had gone aw/ 


(THE END) 
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Particularly Built Motors 
For Particular Tasks 


Whether it be refrigerating plants or other 
home utilities, or appliances for heavier 
duties in factory, workshop or office, 
you'll always find that those equipped 
with Wagner, Quality Motors will render 
service at all times. 


For Wagner, Quality Motors are not just 
motors applicable to any work, but motors 
designed and constructed to order to per- 
form a particular task. 


Each individual problem in power re- 
quirement is scientifically worked out for 
that problem and no other, thus insuring 
a high degree of exactness in power and 
longer life for the motor. 


7 


Year after year Wagner, Quality Motors 
perform their allotted tasks with unvary- 
ing consistency. In fact, so perfect is their 
functioning that one is hardly conscious of 
their presence. 


Sree sieht DO i Se 


Before buying motor-driven equipment, 

be sure it is fitted with a Wagner, Quality 
Motor. You’ll then know you're getting 

| an article of superior make and that its 
se motor was built to order especially for it. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Factory Branches and f ie " t * 
* Maintenance Stations: j f a a 


*New York *Chicago *Philadelphia 
*St. Louis *Boston *Cleveland 
*Pittsburgh *Detroit Buffalo 
*San Francisco Milwaukee Cincinnati 
*Los Angeles Washington, D.C. *Seattle 
*Minneapolis *Kansas City *Denver 
*Indianapolis St. Paul *Omaha 
*Atlanta Syracuse Montreal 
Toronto 


Selling Agencies: 
New Orleans Memphis Salt Lake City Dallas 
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Senp for our book 
“An Eden 1n the Home” 


Illustrated in color 


Free on request. 
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The ideal way 


is tl h 
of washing delicate things Bae i BE 


Eden washes everything 


The depression at the bot- 
tom of the tub is the Eden 
Sediment Zone—quiet wa- 
ter which traps all dirt 
and makes Eden-washed 
things cleaner. 


- The Eden driving mech- 
anism is fully and safely 
enclosed and is packed in 
solid grease, which does 
away with mussy oiling, 


The Eden Automatic 
Clutch releases the motor 
if the washer or wringer is 
overloaded and prevents 
burnt-out motors and 
blown-out fuses. 


The Sediment Zone 


makes cleaner washing 


The Sediment Zone is one of the Eden’s exclusive features 
that make Eden-washed things so spotlessly clean—so 
daintily laundered! As the gentle dip of the Eden re- 
leases the dirt from the clothes, all dirt particles settle in 

the Sediment Zone, leaving the wash water clean and Do convenient locked | posi 
sanitary. Dirty water cannot churn back and forth Bi tear as Shileg eeeyines any swing 
through your things in an Eden. ik | 


The Safety Interlocking 
Swinging Wringer has five 


Eden safety device. 


This exclusive Eden feature is only one of the many which, com- 
bined, have made this washer exceptionally serviceable for home 
laundering. Any Eden Dealer will gladly show you the many 
good points of the Eden machine in a demonstration which will 
neither cost you a cent nor in any way obligate you to buy. 
Ask about the Eden easy-payment plan by which you can practi- 
cally pay for your Eden out of its large cash savings. 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 


New York 
Saint Louis __ “Denver. San Francisco 


FACTORIES AT LOWELL MASS. AND ALTON ILL. 
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Whether or not hatred of dirt be inheritable 
I leave to biologists, merely noting two 
facts for their consideration: Susan’s 
mother had hated dirt with an unappeas- 
able hatred; her nightly after-supper in- 
sensate pursuit of imaginary cobwebs had 
been one of Bob’s choicest grievances 
against her. And little Susan hated dirt in 
all its forms with an almost equal venom, 
but with a brain at once more active and 
more unreeling. She had good reason to 
hate it. She must either have hated it or 
been subdued to it. For five years, more or 
less, she had lived in the midst of dirt and 
suffered. It had seemed to her one of the 
inexpugnable evils of existence, like mos- 
quitoes, or her father’s temper, or the smell 
of Pearl’s cheap talcum powder when 
warmed by the fumes of cooking cabbage. 
But gradually it came upon her that dirt 
only accumulated in the absence of a will 
to removal. 

Once her outreaching mind had grasped— 
without wordily formulating—this physical 
and moral law, her course was plain. Since 
the will to removal was dormant or missing 
in Pearl, she must supply it. Within the 
scope of her childish strength she did sup- 
ply it. Susan insists that it took her two 
years merely to overcome the handicap of 
Pearl’s neglect. Her self-taught technic 
was faulty; proper tools were lacking. 
There was a bucket which when filled she 
could not lift; a broom that tripped her; 
high corners she could not reach—corners 
she had to grow up to, even with the aid of 
achair. But in the end she triumphed. By 
the time she was thirteen—she was thirteen 
when I first saw her in the Eureka Ga- 
rage—Bob’s four rooms were spotless six 
and one-half days out of every seven. 

Even Pearl, in her flaccid way, approved 
the change. “It beats hell,’’ she remarked 
affably to Bob one night, ‘‘how the ugly 
little monkey likes to scrub things.. She’s 
a real help to me, that child is, But no 
comp’ny. And she’s a sight.” 

“Well,” growled Bob, ‘“‘she comes by 
that honest. So was the old woman.” 
They were annoyed when Susan, sitting by 
them, for the first time within their mem- 
ory burst into flooding uncontrollable tears. 

I should probably in my own flaccid 
way have lost all track of Susan if it had 
not been for certain ugly things that hap- 
pened in Bob’s four-room house one 
breathless evening—June twentieth of the 
year 1907. It is a date stamped into my 
consciousness like a notarial seal. For one 
thing it happened to be my birthday—my 
thirty-third, which I was not precisely 
celebrating, since it was also the anniver- 
sary of the day my wife had left me, two 
years before. Nor was I entirely pleased 
to have become, suddenly, thirty-three. I 
counted it the threshold of middle-age. 
Now that eleven years have passed, and 
the world’s futile pretense at peace with 
them, I am feeling younger. 

This book is about Susan, but it will be 
simpler if you know something, too, con- 
cerning her scribe. Fortunately there is 
not much that it will be needful to tell. 
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WAS—in those bad, grossly comfortable 

old days—that least happy of Nature’s 
experiments, a man whose inherited in- 
come permitted him to be an idler, and 
whose tastes urged him to write precious 
little essays about precious little for the 
more precious reviews. My half-hearted 
attempt to practice law I had long aban- 
doned, I lived in a commodious inherited 
mansion on Hillhouse Avenue—an avenue 
which in all fairness must be called aristo- 
cratic, since it has no wrong end to it. It 
is right at both ends, so, naturally, though 
broad, it is not very long. My grandfather 
toward the end of a profitably ill-spent life 
built this mansion of sad-colored stone in a 
somewhat mixed Italian style; my father 
filled it with expensive and unsightly 
movables—the spoils of a grand European 
tour; and I in my turn had emptied it of 
these treasures and refilled it with my own 
carefully chosen collection of rare furniture, 
rare Oriental carpets, rare first editions, 
and costly objets d’art. This collection I 
then anxiously believed and do still in part 
believe to be beautiful—though I am no 
longer haunted by an earlier fear lest the 
next generation should repudiate my taste 
and reverse my opinion. Let the auction 
rooms of 1960 decide. Neither in flesh nor 
in spirit shall I attend them. 
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The tragi-comedy of my luckless marri- 
age I shall not stop here to explain, but its 
rather mysterious ending had at first 
largely cut me off from my old family 
friends and my socially correct acquaint- 
ances. When Gertrude left me, their 
sympathies, or their sense of security, went 
with her. I can hardly blame them. There 
had been no glaring scandal, but the fault 
was inferentially mine. To speak quite 
brutally, I did not altogether regret their 
loss. Too many of them had bored me for 
too many years. I was glad to rely more 
on the companionship of certain writers 
and painters which my scribbling had 
quietly won for me, here and in France. 
I traveled about a good deal. When at 
home I kept my rooms filled—often, in the 
horrid phrase, with “‘ visitors of distinction.” 

In this way I became a social problem, 
locally, of some magnitude. Visitors of 
distinction—even when of eccentric dis- 
tinction—cannot easily be ignored in a 
university town. Thus it made it a little 
awkward perhaps that I should so often 
prove to be their host; a little—less on the 
whole than one would suppose. Within 
two years—just following Ballou’s brief 
stay with me, on his way to introduce that 
now forgotten nine days’ wonder, Poly- 
morphous Prose, among initiates of the 
Plymouth Rock Poetry Guild, at Boston— 
my slight remaining ineligibility was tacitly 
and finally ignored. The old family friends 
began to hint that Gertrude, though a 
splendid woman, had always been a little 
austere. Possibly there were faults on both 
sides. One never knew. 

And it was just at this hour of social 
reéstablishment that my birthday swung 
round again, for the thirty-third time, and 
brought with it a change in my outer life 
which was to lead on to even greater changes 
in all my modes of thinking and feeling. 
Odd that a drunken quarrel in a four-room 
house toward the wrong end of Birch 
Street could so affect the destiny of a 
luxurious dilettante living at the very 
center of bonded respectability, in a man- 
sion of sad-colored stone on a short broad 
avenue which is right at both ends! 
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ce EVER in this world!”’ grumbled Bob 
Blake, bringing his malletlike fist 
down on the marble top of the parlor table. 

The blow made his half-filled glass jump 
and clinkle; so he emptied it slowly, then 
poured in four fingers more, forgetting to 
add water this time, and sullenly pushed 
the bottle across to Pearl. But Pearl was 
fretful. Her watery blue eyes were fixed 
upon the drumhead of the banjo, where it 
hung suspended above the melodeon. 

“‘T did so paint them flowers! And well 
you know it. What’s the good of bein’ so 
mean? If you wasn’t heeled you’d let me 
have it my way. Didn’t I bring that banjo 
with me?” 

“Hungh! What does that prove?” 

“‘T guess it proves somethin’, all right.”’ 

“Proves you swiped it, likely.” 

“Me! I ain’t that kind, thanks!” 

“The hell you ain’t.”’ 

“Tf you’re tryin’ to get gay, cut it out!” 

“Not me.” 

“Well, then—quit!”’ 

This was shortly after supper. It was 
an unusually hot, humid evening, doors 
and windows stood open to no purpose, and 
Susan was sitting out on the monolithic 
door slab, fighting off mosquitoes. She 
found that this defensive warfare partly 
distracted her from the witless inter- 
minable bickering within. Moreover, the 
striated effluvia of whisky, taleum powder 
and perspiration had made her head feel 
a little queer. By comparison the fetid 
breath from the exposed mud banks of the 
salt marsh was almost refreshing. 

Possibly it was because her head did feel 
a little queer that Susan began presently to 
wonder about things. Between her days at 
the neighboring public school and her 
voluntary rounds of housework Susan had 
not of late years had much waking time to 
herself. In younger and less crowded hours, 
before her father had been informed by the 
authorities that he must either send his 


child to school or take the consequences, 
Susan had put in all her spare moments at 
wondering. She would see a toad in the 
back yard, for example, under a plantain 
leaf, and she would begin to wonder. She 
would wonder what it felt like to be a toad. 
And before very long something would 
happen to her, inside, and she would be a 
toad. She would have toad thoughts and 
toad feelings. There would stretch above 
her a dim, green, balancing canopy—the 
plantain leaf. All about her were soaring 
translucent fronds—the grass. It was cool 
there under the plantain leaf; but she was 
enormously fat and ugly, her brain felt like 
sooty cobwebs, and nobody loved her. 

Still, she didn’t care much. She could feel 
her soft gray throat, like a blown-into glove 
finger, pulsing slowly—which was almost as 
soothing a sensation as letting the swing die 
down. Itmade her feel as if Someone—some 
great unhappy cloudlike Being—were mak- 
ing up asong, asong about most everything, 
chanting it sleepily to himself—or was it 
herself?—somewhere; and as if she were 
part of this beautiful, unhappy song. But 
all the time she knew that if that white fluffy 
restlessness—that moth miller—fluttered 
only a little nearer among those golden- 
green fronds, she knew if it reached the cool 
rim of her plantainshade, she knew then that 
something terrible would happen to her— 
knew that something swift and blind, that 
she couldn’t help, would coil deep within 
her like a spring and so launch her forward, 
open-jawed. It was awful—awful for the 
moth miller—but she couldn’t not do it. 
She was a toad. 

And it was the same with her father. 
There were things he couldn’t not do. She 
could be—sitting very still in a corner—be 
her father when he was angry; and she 
knew he couldn’t help it. It was just a 
dark slow whirling inside, with red sparks 
flying swiftly out from it. And it hurt 
while it lasted. Being her father like that 
always made her sorry for him. But she 
wished, and she felt he must often wish, 
that he couldn’t be at all. There were lots 
of live things that would be happier if they 
weren’t live things; and if they weren’t, 
Susan felt, the great cloudlike Being would 
be less unhappy too. 

Naturally, I am giving you Susan’s later 
interpretations of her pre-schoolday wonder- 
ingst and a number of you would gasp a 
little, knowing what firm, delicate imagin- 
ings all Susan Blake’s later interpretations 
were, if I should give you her pen name as 
well—which I have promised myself not 
to do. This is not an official study of a 
young writer of peculiar distinction; it is 
merely an unpretending book about a 
little girl I knew and a young married 
woman I still know—one and the same 
person. It is what I have named it—that 
only: The Book of Susan. 

Meanwhile, this humid June night—to 
the sordid accompaniment of Bob and 
Pearl snarling at each other half-drunkenly 
within—Susan waits for us on the mono- 
lithic door slab; and there is a new wonder 
in her dizzy little head. I can’t do better 
than let her tell you in her own words what 
this new wonder was like. 

“‘Ambo, dear’’-—my name, by the way, 
is Ambrose Hunt; Captain Hunt, of the 
American Red Cross, at the present writ- 
ing, which I could date from a sleepy little 
village in Southern France—‘‘Ambo, dear, 
it was the moon, mostly. There was a pink 
bud of light in the heat mist way off beyond 
East Rock, and then the great wild rose of 
the moon opened slowly through it. Papa, 
inside, was sounding just like a dog when 
he’s bullying another dog, walking up on 
the points of his toes, stiff legged, round 
him. So I tried to escape, tried to be the 
moon; tried to feel floaty and shining and 
beautiful, and—and remote. But I couldn’t 
manage it. I never could make myself be 
anything not alive. I’ve tried to be stones, 
but it’s no good. It won’t work. I can be 
trees—a little. But usually I have to be 
animals, or men and women—and of course 
they’re animals too. 

“‘So I began wondering why I liked the 
moon, why just looking at it made me feel 
happy. It couldn’t talk to me; or love me. 
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All it could do was to be up there, sy 
times, and shine. Then I remembered a) 
mythology. Miss Chisholm, in school 
always telling us about gods and godd 
She said we were children, so we , 
re-create the gods for ourselves, be 
they belonged to the child age of the w 
She talked like that a lot, in a fadecp 
voice, and none of us ever understood ¢ 
The truth is, Ambo, we never paid; 
attention to her; she smiled too muct|; 
too sadly, without meaning it; anc) 
eyelashes were white. All the same, }; 
night somehow I remembered Artemi: 
virgin moon goddess, who slipped sil 
through dark woods at dusk, hunting j 
a silvery bow. I loved the thought o\ 
temis from that moment. I began'to/; 
about her—oh, intensely !—always kei | 
off by herself, cool, and shining, and-); 
detached. She liked clean, open places ; 
the winds, and clear, swift water. Wha) 
hated most was stuffiness! That's y) 
decided then and there, Ambo, that |} 
mis should be my goddess, my own pel D 
dess; and I made up a prayer to her. ' 
never forgotten it. I often say it still’ 


“Dearest, dearest Far-Away, 
Can you hear me when I pray? 
Can you hear me when I ery? 
Would you care if I should die? 
No, you wouldn’t care at all; 
But I love you most of all. 


“Tt isn’t very good, Ambo, but it’ | 
first rime I ever made up out of my) 
head. And I just talked it right ¢_ 
Artemis without any trouble. But || 
hardly finished it, when 7 

What had happened next was the 1 
of glassware, followed by Bob’s i 
voice bellowing: “‘C’m ba’ here! Tel; 
t? c’m ba’ an’—an’ ’pol’gize!”’ 

Susan heard a strangling sereech 0 
Pearl, the jar of a heavy piece of furr 1 
overturned. The child’s first impulsi y 
to run out into Birch Street and serea f 
help. She tells me her spine knew | 
once that something terrible had hap} 
or was going to happen. Then, in ar} 
flash of hallucination, she saw Ari 
poised the fleetingest second before 
beautiful, a little disdainful, divinel; 1 
afraid. So Susan gulped, dug her 3 
fiercely into her palms, and hurried } 
through the parlor into the kitchen, \¢ 
she stumbled across the overturned | 
and fell, badly bruising her cheek. 

As she scrambled to her feet a0 
slammed to, above. Her father, in ¢1 
tesque crouching posture, was mou i 
the ladderlike stair. On the floor al 
stair’s foot lay the parchment head of P r 
banjo, which he had cut from its f1 
Susan distinctly caught the smi} 
pinks and blues of the nondescript fic » 
She realized at once that her fatheiy 
bound on no good errand. And Peary 
trapped. Susan called to her father : 
ingly, a little wildly. He slued rou 
her, leaning heavily on the stair rai |! 
face green white, his lips held back by ! 
evil reflex in a fixed appalling grin, — 

It was the face of a madman. He13 
his right hand slowly, and a tiny pris \ 
gleam darted from the blade of an 0}? 
razor—one of his precious set of six | 
had evidently used it to destroy the » 
head, which he would never haye dc? 
his right mind. But now he made asc 
ing gesture with the blade, significa 
other uses; then turned, crouching ! 
more, to continue upward. Susan ! 
to ery out, tried to follow him unt t 
room slid from its moorings into a}! 
pool of humming blackness. 

That is all Susan remembers for |! 
time. It is just as well. 

What she recalls next is an intense « 
of light rousing her from her nothin! 
like trumpets. Her immediate cor® 
notion was that the gates of hell hadé 
flung wide for her; and when a tall 2 
figure presently cut across the me! 
rays and towered before her she thou ¢ 
must be the devil. But the intense 
came from the head lights of my tc’! 
car, and the tall black devil was I. Ag? 
puzzled and compassionate devil I wa h 
Maltby Phar—that exquisite anarcl} 
was staying with me, and we had run 
to the shore for dinner, hoping to mit 
the heat by the ride, and my new sen? 
of frustrate middle-age by proilec# 
lobsters. It was past eleyen. I hac'! 

(Continued on Page 124) | 
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“Mr. Clark will be in Janesville to-morrow” 


Perhaps your salesmen are out selling goods—per- 
haps they’re explaining that they can’t take orders 


because you’re oversold. Your buyers may be buying— 
or just trying to buy. 


Prices change over night. Business is done on a 
day-to-day basis. These conditions make it necessary 
that you have, for ready reference, an itinerary of 
every man away from your home office. 


A simple form for this use is shown here. Every 
man who travels fills out one, and gives it to the office 
manager, before he leaves. In case he is away several 
weeks, he mails in a new itinerary each week. 


In one day, the information this form gives you may 
make a difference of hundreds or thousands of dollars. 


The more you make use of printed forms, the wiser 
you will find it to standardize your printing on one 
reliable, watermarked paper, of satisfying quality and 
uniformity. Instead of shopping for paper, whenever 
you order printing, take the way of real economy—ask 
your printer to use Hammermill Bond. 


Hammermill Bond is the lowest priced standard 
bond paper on the market. Its twelve colors and white 
enable you to use different colors for different forms, 


so that each may be easily identified, quickly routed, 
correctly filed. 


Write us for a portfolio of useful forms, printed on 
Hammermill Bond—the most widely-used bond 
paper in the world. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
dropped Maltby at the house and had run 
my car round to the garage where Bob 
worked, meaning to leave it there over- 
night so Bob could begin patching at it the 
first thing in the morning. It had been 
bucking its way along on three cylinders or 
less all day. 

Bob’s garage lay back from the street 
down a narrow alley. Judge, then, of my 
astonishment as I nosed my car up to its 
shut double doors! There on the concrete 
incline before the doors lay asmall crumpled 


- figure, half-curled, like an unearthed _cut- 


worm, about a shining dinner pail. I 
brought the car to a sudden dead stop. 
The small figure partly uncrumpled, and a 
white blinded little face lifted toward me. 
It was Bob’s youngster! What was she up 
to, lying there on the ribbed concrete at 
this time of night? And in heaven’s name 
why the dinner pail? I jumped down to 
investigate. 

““You’re Susan Blake, aren’t you?” 

“Yes’?—with a whispered gasp—‘‘ Your 
Royal Highness.” 

Susan says she doesn’t know just why 
she addressed the devil in that way, unless 
she was trying to flatter him and so get 
round him. 

“T’m not so awfully bad,’’ she went on, 
‘if you don’t count thinking things too 
much.” 

The right cheek of her otherwise deli- 
cately modeled child’s face was a swollen 
lump of purple and green. I dropped down 
on one knee beside her. 

“Why, you poor little lady! 
hurt!” 

Instantly she sprang to her feet, wild- 
eyed. 

“No, no! It’s not me—it’s Pearl! Oh, 
quick—please! He had a razor!”’ 

“Razor? Who did?” I seized her 
hands. “I’m Mr. Hunt, dear. Your father 
often works on my car. Tell me what’s 
wrong!”’ 

She was still half dazed. “‘I—I can’t see 
why I’m down here—with papa’s dinner 
pail.. Pearl was upstairs, and I tried to 
stop him from going.”” Then she began to 
whimper like a whipped puppy. “It’s all 
mixed. I’m scared.” 

“Of course—of course you are; but it’s 
going to be all right.”’ I led her to the car 
and lifted her onto the front seat. “‘Hold 
ona minute, Susan. I’ll be back with you in 
less than no time!” 

I sounded my horn impatiently. After 
an interval a slow-footed car washer inside 
the garage began trundling the doors back 
to admit me. I ran to him. 

No. Bob, he left at six, same as usual. 
He hadn’t been round since. . . . His 
kid, eh? Mebbe the heat had turned her 
queer. Nuff to addle most folks, the heat 
was. 

I saw that he knew nothing, and snapped 
him off with a sharp request to crank the 
car forme. As he did so I jumped in beside 
Susan. 

““Where do you live, Susan? Oh, yes, of 
course—Birch Street. Bob told me that. 

. .Eh? You don’t want to go home?”’ 

“Never, please. Never, never! I won’t!” 
Proclaiming this she flung Bob’s dinner 
pail from her and it bounced and clattered 
down the asphalt. ‘‘It’s too late,”’ she 
added in a frightened whisper. ‘I know 
it is!” 

Then she seized my arm—thereby al- 
most wrecking us against a fire hydrant— 
and clung to me, sobbing. I was puzzled 
and—yes—alarmed. Bob was a bad cus- 
tomer. The child’s bruised face—some- 
thing she had said about a razor? And 
instantly I made up my mind. 

“Tl take you to my house, Susan. Mrs. 
Parrot”—Mrs. Parrot was my house- 
keeper—“will fix you up for to-night. 
Then I’ll go round and see Bob; see what’s 
wrong.” I felt her thin fingers dig into my 
arm convulsively. ‘‘Yes,”’ I reassured her, 
taking a corner perilously at full speed, 
“that will be much better. You’ll like Mrs. 
Parrot.” 

Rather recklessly I hoped that this 
might prove to be true, for Mrs. Parrot 
was a little difficult at times. 

Maltby Phar saw me coming up the 
steps with a limp child in my arms, and 
he opened the screen door for me. ‘‘ Aha!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Done it this time, eh! 
Always knew you would, sooner or later. 
You’re too damned absent-minded to drive 
acar. You ie 

“‘Nonsense!”’ I struck in. ‘Tell Mrs. 
Parrot to ring up Doctor Stevens. Then 
send her to me.” And I continued on 
upstairs with Susan. 


You’re 
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When Mrs. Parrot came Susan was lying 
with closed eyes in the middle of a great 
white embroidered coverlet, upon which 
her shoes had smeared greasy permanent- 
looking stains. 

“Mercy,” sighed Mrs. Parrot, “‘if you’ve 
killed the poor creature nobody’s sorrier 
than I am. But why couldn’t you have 
laid her down on the floor? She wouldn’t 
have known.” 

In certain respects Mrs. Parrot was 
invaluable to me, but then and there I sus- 
pected that Mrs..Parrot would, in the not- 
too-distant future, have to go. 

Within five minutes Doctor Stevens 
arrived, and after hurried explanations 
Maltby and I left him in charge and then 
made twenty-five an hour to Birch Street. 

However, Susan’s intuitions had been 
correct. We found Bob’s four-room house 
quite easily. It was the house with the 
cod in front of it. We were an hour too 

ate. 

“Cut her throat clean acrost; and his 
own after,’ shrilled Mrs. Perkins to us— 
Mrs. Perkins who lived three doors nearer 
the right end of Birch Street. “But it’s 
only what was to be looked for, and I 
guess it’ll be a lesson to some. You can’t 
expect no better end than that,” perorated 
Mrs. Perkins to us and her excited neigh- 
bors, while her small gray-green eyes 
snapped with electric malice. “‘You can’t 
expect no better end than that to sech 
brazen immorality.” 

“My God,” groaned Maltby as we 
sped away, ‘“‘how they have enjoyed it 
all! Why, you almost ruined the evening 
for them when you told them you’d found 
the child! They were hoping-to discover 
her body in the cellar or down the well. 
Ugh! What a world! 

““By the way,” he added as we turned 
once more into the dignified breadth of 
Hillhouse Avenue, “‘what’ll you do with 
the homely little brat? Put her in some 
kind of awful institution?” 

The bland tone of his assumption irri- 
tated me. I ground on the brakes. 

“Certainly not! I like her. If she re- 
turns the compliment, and her relatives 
don’t claim her, she’ll stay on here with 
me.”’ 

“H’m. Bravo. About two weeks,” said 
Maltby Phar. 

VI 

T WAS not Susan who left me at the 

end of two weeks; it was Mrs. Parrot. 
Maltby had departed within three days, 
hastening perforce to editorial duties in 
New York. He then edited, with much 
furtive groaning to sympathetic friends, 
The Garden Exquisite, a monthly magazine 
de luxe, devoted chiefly to advertising 
matter and to photographs taken—by 
request of far-seeing-wives and daughters— 
at the country clubs and on the country 
estates of our minor millionaires. For a 
philosophical anarch, rather a quaint 
occupation! Yet one must live. Maltby, 
however, had threatened a return as soon 
as possible, “‘to look over the piteous 
débdcle.”” There was no probability that 
Mrs. Parrot would ever return. 

“You cannot expect me,’’ maintained 
Mrs. Parrot, “‘to wait on the child of a 
murdering suicide. Especially,” she added, 
‘‘when he was nothing but a common sort 
of man to begin with. I’m as sorry for 
that poor little creature as anybody in New 
Haven; but there are places for such.” 

That was her ultimatum. My reply was 
two weeks’ notice and a considerable 
monetary gift to soften the blow. 

Hillhouse Avenue in general, so far as 
I could discover, rather sympathized with 
Mrs. Parrot. She at once obtained an ex- 
cellent post, becoming housekeeper for the 
Misses Carstairs, spinster sisters of in- 
credible age, who lived only two doors from 
me in a respectable mansion whose portico 
resembled an Egyptian tomb. Wandering 
freshmen from the Yale campus frequently 
mistook it for the home office of one of the 
stealthier secret societies. 

There, silently ensconced, Mrs. Parrot 
burned with a hard gemlike flame, and 
awaited my final downfall.. So did the 
Misses Carstairs, who, being distant rela- 
tives of my wife, had remained firmly in 
opposition. And rumor had it that other 
members of neighboring families were 
suffering discomfort from the proximity 
of Susan. It was as if a tiny, almost negli- 
gible speck of coal dust had blown into the 
calm watchful eye of the genius loci, and 
was gradually inflaming it—with resultant 
nervous irritation to all its members. 

Susan was happily unconscious of these 
things. Her gift of intuition had not yet 
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projected itself into that ethereal region 
which conserves the more tenuous tone and 
the subtler distinction—denominated “‘so- 
ciety.” For the immediate moment she was 
bounded in a nutshell, yet seemed to count 
herself a princess of infinite space—yes, in 
spite of bad dreams. We—Doctor Stevens 
and I—had put her to bed in the large, 
coolly distinguished corner room formerly 
occupied by Gertrude. This room opened 
directly into my own. Doctor Stevens 
counseled bed for a few days, and Susan 
seemed well content to obey his mandate. 
Meanwhile I had requested Mrs. Parrot 
to buy various necessities for her—tooth- 
brushes, nightdresses, day dresses, petti- 
coats, and so on. Mrs. Parrot had sup- 
posed I would want the toilet articles inex- 
pensive, and the clothing plain but good. 

“Good, by all means, Mrs. Parrot,” I 
had corrected, “‘but not plain. As pretty 
and frilly as possible!” 

Mrs. Parrot had been inclined to argue 
the matter. 

‘“‘When that poor little creature goes 
from here,”’ she had maintained, ‘flimsy, 
fussy things will be of no service to her. 
None. She’ll need coarse, substantial 
articles that will bear usage.” 

‘Do you like to wear coarse, substantial 
articles, Mrs. Parrot?” I had mildly 
asked. ‘So far as I am permitted to 
observe x 

Mrs. Parrot had resented the implica- 
tion. ‘“‘I hope in my outer person, Mr. 
Hunt, that I show a decent respect for my 
employers, but I’ve never been one to 
pamper myself on linjery, if I may use the 
word—not believing it wholesome. Nor 
to discuss it with gentlemen. But if I 
don’t know what it’s wisest and best to 
buy in this case, who,” she had demanded 
of heaven, ‘‘does?”’ 

‘Possibly,’ heaven not replying, had 
been my response, “Ido, At any rate I can 
trey 

It was fun trying. I ran down on the 
eight o’clock to New York and strolled 
up and down Fifth Avenue, shopping here 
and there as the fancy moved me. Shop- 
ping—with a well-filled pocketbook—is not 
a difficult art. Women exaggerate its diffi- 
eulties for their own malign purposes. In 
two hours of the most casual activity I 
had bought a great number of delightful 
things—‘‘for my little daughter, you know. 
Her age? Oh, well—I should think 
about fourteen. Let’s call it ‘going on 
fourteen.’ Then it’s sure to be all right.” 

It was all right—essentially. By which 
I mean that the parties of the first and 
second parts—to wit, Susan and I—were 
entirely and blissfully satisfied. 

Susan liked particularly a lacy sort of 
nightgown all knotted over with little pink 
ribbony rosebuds; there was a coquettish 
boudoir cap to match it—suggestive some- 
how of the caps village maidens used to wear 
in old-fashioned comic operas; and a pink 
silk kimono embroidered with white chrys- 
anthemums, to top off the general effect. 
Needless to say, Mrs. Parrot disapproved 
of the general effect, deeming it, no doubt 
with some reason, a thought flamboyant 
for Gertrude’s distinguished corner room. 

But Susan, propped straight up by now 
against pillows, wantoned in this finery. 
She would stroke the pink silk of the 
kimono with her sensitive fingers, sigh 
deeply, happily, then close her eyes. 

There was nothing much wrong with her. 
The green-and-purple bruise on her cheek— 
a somber note which would not harmonize 
with the frivolity of the boudoir cap—was 
no longer painful. But, as Doctor Stevens 
put it, “‘The little monkey’s all in.”” She 
was tired, tired out to the last tiny filament 
of her tiniest nerve. 

During those first days with me she 
asked no awkward questions; and few of 
any kind. Indeed, she rarely spoke at all, 
except with her always-speaking black 
eyes. For the time being the restless- 
terrier look had gone from them; they 
were quiet and deep, and said ‘“‘Thank 
you,” to Doctor Stevens, to Mrs. Parrot, 
to me, with a hundred modulating shades 
of expression. In spite of a clear-white, 
finely drawn face, against which the purple 
bruise stood out in shocking relief; in spite 
of entirely straight but gossamery black 
hair; in spite of a rather short nose and a 
rather wide mouth—there was a fascina- 
tion about the child which no one, not even 
the hostile Mrs. Parrot, wholly escaped. 

“That poor, peeny little creature,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Parrot, on the very morning 
she left me, “‘has a way of looking at you— 
so you can’t talk to her like you’d ought 
to. It’s somebody’s duty to speak to her 
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in a Christian spirit. She never say) 
prayers. Nor mentions her father, | 
don’t seem to care what’s happen| 
him, or why she’s here, or what’s to) 
to her. And what is to come to her) 
manded Mrs. Parrot, ‘‘if she stays , 
this house without a God-fearing wi 
and one you can’t fool most days?} 
that I could be persuaded, having , 
other arrangements. And if I may | 
last word, the wild talk I’ve heard) 
isn’t what I’ve been used to. Nor | 
approved of. No vulgarity. No 
don’t accuse. But free with matters | 
left to the church; or in the dark—) 
they belong. All I hold is that some}, 
are sacred and. some unmentionable ; 
conversation should take cognizan 
such!” 

I had never known her so moved } 
eloquent. I strove to reassure her, 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Parr, 
apologize for any painful moment. 
friends and I have given you. But; 
worry too much about Susan. §o | 
Susan’s concerned, I promise to tak) 
nizance in every possible direction.” 

It was quite clear to me that I 5) 
have to expend a good deal of care| 
engaging another housekeeper at ; 
And of course a governess—for lesson ; 
things. And a maid? Yes; Susan ) 
need a maid, if only to do her mei 
Obviously, neither the housekeepe) 
governess nor I could be expected ti 
cognizance of that. 

But I anticipate. Two weeks befor / 
Parrot’s peroration, on the very ever | 
the day Maltby Phar had left me, | 
and I had had our first good talk tog| 
My memorable shopping tour had n}| 
come off, and Susan having pecked bj 
at a very light supper was resting—» 
recumbent—in bed, clothed in a si 
canary-yellow pyjamas two sizes t 
for her, which I was rather shaken /| 
cover belonged to Nora, my quiet | 
Trish parlor maid. I had not suppose | 
Nora indulged in night gear filched| 
musical comedy. However, Nor! 
meant to be kind in a good cause; t | 
canary yellow is emphatically a co) 
the flushed and buxom and should ne 1 
selected for peeny, anemic little girls. | 
make Susan look middling ghastly | 
quarantined from all access to Hyge | 
goddess. Perhaps that is why, w! 
perched beside her on the edge oj! 
trude’s colonial four-poster, I felt an : 
customed prickling sensation back _ 
eyes. 

“How goes it, canary bird?” I | 
taking the thin, blue-threaded han); 
lay nearest to me. : 

Susan’s fingers at once curled tru | 
to mine, and there came somethin, / 
like a momentary glimmer of mischi | 
her dark eyes. 

“Tf I was an honest-to-God cat; 
could sing to you,” said Susan. “Id | 
do something for you, Mr. Hunt. | 
thing you’d like, I mean.” 

“Well, you can, dear. You can sto: 
ing me Mr. Hunt. My first name’s § 
awkward, though. It’s Ambrose.” 

For an instant Susan considered rf 
name critically, then very slowly sho. 
head. “‘It’sa nice name. It’s too nici 
it—for every day?” 

I laughed. ‘‘But it’s all I haye, § 
What shall we do about it?” 

Then Susan laughed too; it wastli 
time I had heard her laugh. “I gues/ 
mother was feeling kind of stuck up/ 
she called you that.”, 

“Most mothers do feel kind of stis 
over their first babies, Susan.” 

She considered this, and nodded «\ 
“But it’s silly of them, anyway,” § 
nounced. “There are so many bak> 
the time, everywhere. There’s nothit! 
about babies, Ambo.” 

“Aha!” I exclaimed. “You kney! 
the first how to chasten my stuck-up ! 
didn’t you! Ambo is a delightful im ¢ 
ment.”’ 

“It’s more like you,” said Susan, 
ening her fingers briefly on mine. | 

And presently she closed her eyes. ! 
after a long still interval, she opened» 
they were cypress-shaded pools. — i 

“Tell me what happened, Ambo.” 

“‘He’s dead, Susan. Pearl’s dead t+ 

She closed her eyes again, and t\) 
tears slipped out from between hel 
wetting her thick eyelashes and st 
her bruised and her pallid cheek. __ 

‘He couldn’t help it. He was mai 
that, inside. He was no damn good, - 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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That’s what he was always saying to 
*earl—‘ You’re no damn good.’ She wasn’t 
ither. And he wasn’t much. I guess it’s 
yetter for him and Pearl to be dead.” 

This—and the two big tears—was her 
‘ood-by to Bob, to Pearl, to the four-room 
ouse; her good-by to Birch Street. It 
hocked me at the time. I released her hand 
nd stood up to light a cigarette—staring 
he while at Susan. Where had she found 
er precocious brains? And had she no 
eart? Had something of Bob’s granitic 
arshness entered into this uncanny, this 
nnatural child? Should I live to regret 
iy decision to care for her, to educate her? 
Vhen I died would she say—to whom?— 
I guess it’s better for him to be dead. 
‘oor Ambo! He was no damn good.”’ 

But even as I shuddered I smiled. For 
fter all she was right; the child was right. 
he had merely uttered truthfully thoughts 
‘hich a more conventional mind, more con- 
entionally disciplined, would have known 
ow to conceal—yes, to conceal even from 
self. Genius was very like that. 

““Susan!’’ I suddenly demanded. ‘‘ Have 
ou any relatives who will try to claim 
ou?” 

“Claim me?” 

“Yes. Want to take care of you?” 

*“Mamma’s sister-in-law lives in Ho- 
oken,” said Susan. “But she’s a widow; 
nd she’s got seven already.” 

“Would you like to stay here with me?” 

For all answer she flopped sidewise 
own from the pillows and hid her bruised 
ice in the counterpane. Her slight canary- 
ad shoulders were shaken with stifled 
eeping. 

“That settles it!’’ I affirmed. ‘‘I’ll see 
y lawyer in the morning, and he’ll get the 
jurt to appoint me your guardian. Come 
ow! If you ery about it I’ll think you 
on’t want me for guardian. Do you?” 

She turned a blubbered, wistful face 
ward me from the counterpane. Her eyes 
iswered me. I leaned over, smoothed a 
llow and slipped it beneath her tired 
sad, then kissed her unbruised cheek and 
alked quietly back into my own room— 
here I rang for Mrs. Parrot. 

When she arrived, ‘ Mrs. Parrot,” I sug- 
sted, ‘please make Susan comfortable 
r the night, will you? And I’ll appreciate 

if you treat her exactly as you would 
y own child.”’ 

It took Mrs. Parrot at least a minute to 
t upon something she quite dared to 
ave with me. 

“Very well, Mr. Hunt. Not having an 
yn child, and not knowing—you can say 
at. Not that it’s the same thing, though 
yu do say it. But I’ll make her com- 
rtable—and time tells. In darker days I 
ype you'll be able to say that poor, peeny 
tle creature has done the same by you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Parrot. Good night.” 

“A good night to you, Mr. Hunt,”’ elab- 
ated Mrs. Parrot, not without malice; 
nany of them, Mr. Hunt; many of them, 
n sure.” 

VII 
te THE time Mrs. Parrot left us, house- 
keeper, governess and maid had been 
tained in New York through agencies of 

e highest respectability. 

Miss Goucher, the housekeeper, proved 

bea tall, big-framed spinster, rising fifty; 

capable, taciturn woman with a positive 
lent for minding her own affairs. She had 
oak light-gray eyes, a rudderlike nose, and 
harsh, positive way of speech that was 
s disagreeable than it might have been, 
cause she so seldom spoke at all. Having 
ped for a more amiable presence I was of 
‘0 minds over keeping her; but she took 
arge of my house so promptly and effi- 
ntly, and effaced herself so thoroughly — 
lifficult feat for so definite a figure—that 
the end there was nothing I could: com- 
1in of; and so she stayed. 

Miss Hadow, on the other hand, who 

me as governess, was all that I had dared 

wish for; a graceful, light-footed, soft- 
iced girl—she was not yet thirty—with 
arming manners, a fluent command of 

@ purest convent-taught French, a nice 

ach on the piano, and apparently some 

ght acquaintance with the solider 
anches. Merely to associate with Miss 
idow would, I felt, do much for Susan. 

I was less certain about Sonia, the maid. 

had asked for a middle-aged English 

tid. Sonia was Russian, and she was only 
enty-three. But she was sent directly to 

* from service with Countess Dimbro- 

ki—formerly, as you know, Maud Hoch- 

tter, of Omaha—and brought with her a 

st glowing reference for skill, honesty 
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and unfailing tact. Countess Dimbrovitski 
did not explain in the reference, dated from 
Newport, why she had permitted this para- 
gon to slip from her; nor did it occur to me 
to investigate the point. But Sonia later 
explained it all, in ‘intimate detail, to 
Susan—as we shall see, 

I had feared that Susan might be at first 
a little bewildered by the attentions of 
Sonia and of Miss Hadow; so I explained 
the unusual situation to Miss Goucher and 
Miss Hadow—with certain reservations— 
and asked them to make it clear to Sonia. 
Miss Goucher merely nodded, curtly 
enough, and said she understood. Miss 
Hadow proved more curious and more 
voluble. 

“How wonderful of you, Mr. Hunt!” she 
exclaimed. “To take in a poor little waif 
and do all this for her! Personally, I count 
it a privilege to be allowed some share in so 
generous an action. Oh, but I do—I do. 
One likes to feel, even when forced to work 
for one’s living, that one has some little 
opportunity to do good in the world. Life 
isn’t,” asked Miss Hadow, “all money- 
grubbing and selfishness, is it?” And as I 
found no ready answer she concluded: 
“But I need hardly ask that of you!” 

For the fleetingest second I found my- 
self wondering whether Miss Hadow, deep 
down in her hidden heart, might not be a 
minx. Yet her glance, the happiest mix- 
ture of frankness, timidity and respectful 
admiration, disarmed me. I dismissed the 
unworthy suspicion as absurd. 

I was a little troubled, though, when 
Susan that same evening after dinner came 
to me in the library and seated herself on a 
low stool facing my easy-chair. 

““Ambo,”’ she said, “I’ve been blind as 
blind, haven’t I?” 

“Have you?’’ Tresponded. “Fora blind 
girl it’s wonderful how you find your way 
about!” 

“But I’m not joking—and that’s just it,” 
said Susan. 

“What’s wrong, dear?’’ I asked. “I see 
something is.” 

“Yes. J am. The wrongest possible. 
I’ve just dumped myself on you, and stayed 
here; and—and I’ve no damn business 
here at all!” 

“T thought we were going to forget the 
damns and hells, Susan.”’ 

“We are,” said Susan, coloring sharply 
and looking as if she wanted to ery. “But 
when you’ve heard them, and worse, 
every minute all your life—it’s pretty hard 
to forget. You must scold- me more!” 
Then with a swift movement. she leaned 
forward and laid her cheek on my knee. 
““You’re too good to me, Ambo. I oughtn’t 
to be here—wearing wonderful dresses, 
having a maid to do my hair and—and 
polish me and button me and mend me. 
I wasn’t meant to have an easy time; I 
wasn’t born for it. First thing you know, 
Ambo, I'll get to thinking I was—and be 
mean to you somehow!” 

“T’ll risk that, Susan.” 

“Yes, but I oughtn’t to let you. I could 
learn to be somebody’s maid like Sonia; 
and if I study hard—and I’m going to!— 
some day I could be a governess like Miss 
Hadow; only really know things, not just 
pretend. Or when I’m old enough, a house- 
keeper like Miss Goucher! That’s what 
you should make me do—work for you! I 
can clean things better than Nora now; 
I never skip underneaths. Truly, Ambo, it’s 
all wrong, my having people work for me— 
at your expense. I know itis! Miss Hadow 
made it all clear as clear, right away.’ 
~ “What! Has Miss Hadow been stuffing 
this nonsense into your head!’ I was 
furious. : 

‘Oh, not in words!” cried Susan. ‘‘She 
talks just the other way. She keeps telling 
me how fortunate I am to have a guardian 
like you, and how I must be so careful never 
to annoy you or make you regret what 
you’ve done for me. Then she sighs and 
says life is very hard and unjust to many 
girls born with more advantages. Of course 
she means herself, Ambo. You see, she 
hates having to work at all. She’s much 
nicer to look at and talk to, but she reminds 
me of Pearl. She’s no damn—she’s no good, 
Ambo dear. She’s hard where she ought to 
be soft, and soft where she ought to be 
hard. She tries to get round people, so she 
can coax things out of them. But she’ll 
never get round Miss Goucher, Ambo—or 
me.” And Susan hesitated, lifting her head 
from my knee and looking up at me doubt- 
fully, only to add, “I—I’m not so sure 
about you.” 

“Indeed. You think possibly Miss 
Hadow might get round me, eh?” 


“Well, she might—if I wasn’t here,” 
said Susan. “She might marry you.” | 

My explosion of laughter—I am ordina- 
rily a quiet person—startled Susan. ‘Have 
I said something awful again?” she cried. 

“Dreadful!” I sputtered, wiping my 
eyes. “Why, you little goose! Don’t you 
see how I need you? To plumb the depths 
for me—to protect me? I thought I was 
your guardian, Susan; but that’s just my 
mannish complacency. I’m not your guard- 
ian at all, dear. You’re mine.” 

But I saw at once that my mirth had 
confused her, had hurt her feelings—I 
reached out for her hands and drew her 
onto my knees. 

“Susan,’’ I said, “Miss Hadow couldn’t 
marry me even if she got round me, and 
wanted to. You see, I have a wife already.” 


Susan stared at me with wide, frightened , 


eyes. “You have, Ambo? Where is she?” 

“She left me two years ago.”’ 

“Left you?” It was evident that she did 
not understand. ‘‘Oh—what will she say 
when she comes home and finds me here? 
She won’t like it; she won’t like me?” 
wailed Susan. ‘‘I know she won’t.”’ 

“Hush, dear. She’s not coming home 
again. She made up her mind that she 
couldn’t live with me any more.” 

“What’s her name?’’ 

“Gertrude.” 

“Why couldn’t she live with you, 
Ambo?” 

“She said I was cruel to her.’ 

““Weren’t you good to her, Ambo? Why? 
Didn’t you like her?” 

The rapid questions were so unexpected, 
so searching, that I gasped. And my first 
impulse was to lie to Susan, to put her off 
with a few conventional phrases—phrases 
that would lead the child to suppose me a 
wronged, lonely, broken-hearted man. This 
would win me a sympathy I had not quite 
realized that I craved. But Susan’s eyes 
were merciless, and I couldn’t manage it. 
Instead, I surprised myself by blurting 
out: “That’s about it, Susan. I didn’t like 
her—enough. We couldn’t hit it off, some- 
how. I’m afraid I wasn’t very kind.” 

Instantly Susan’s thin arms went about 
my neck and her cheek was pressed tight 
to mine. 

“Poor Ambo!” she whispered. “I’m so 
sorry you weren’t-kind. It must hurt you 
so.’ Then she jumped from my knees. 

““Ambo!”’ she demanded. “Is my room 
her room? Is it?” 

“Certainly not. It isn’t hers any more. 
She’s never coming back, I tell you. She 
put me out of her life once for all; and God 
knows I’ve put her out-of mine!”’ 

“Tf you can’t let me have another room, 
Ambo—I’ll have to go.” 

“Why? Hang it all, Susan, don’t be 
silly! Don’t make difficulties where none 
exist! What an odd overstrained child you 
are!’’ I was a little annoyed. 

“Yes,” nodded Susan gravely, “I see 
now why Gertrude left you. But she must 
be awfully stupid not to know it’s only 
your skin that’s made like that!” 

Next morning, without a permissive 
word from me, Susan had Miss Goucher 
move all her things to a small bedroom at 
the back of the house, overlooking the gar- 
den. This silent flitting irritated me not a 
little and that afternoon I had a frank little 
talk with Miss Hadow—franker perhaps 
than I had intended. Miss Hadow at once 
gave me notice, and left for New York 
within two hours, letting it be known that 
she expected her trunks to be sent after her. 

“Gutter snipes are not my specialty,” 
was her parting word. 
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es proved to be little difficulty in 
getting myself appointed Susan’s guard- 
ian. No one else wanted the child. 

I promised the court to do my best for 
her; to treat her, in fact, as I would my 
own flesh and blood. It might well be, I 
said, that before long I should legally adopt 
her. In any event, if this for some unfore- 
seen reason proved inadvisable, I assured 
the court that Susan’s future would be 
provided for. The court benignly replied 
that, as it stood, I was acting very hand- 
somely in the matter; very handsomely; 
no doubt about it. But there was a dim 
glimmer behind the juridic spectacles that 
seemed to imply: ‘‘Handsomely, my dear 
sir, but whether wisely or no is another 
question which, as the official champion of 
widows and orphans, I am not called upon 
to decide.” 

It was with a new sense of responsibility 
that I opened an account in Susan’s name 
with a local savings bank, and a week later 
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added a short but efficient codicil to my 
will. 

In the meantime—but with alert sus- 
picions—I interviewed several highly rec- 
ommended applicants for Miss Hadow’s 
deserted post; only to find them wanting. 
Poor things! Combined they could hardly 
have met all the requirements, esthetic and 
intellectual, which I had now set my heart 
upon finding in one lone governess for 
Susan! It would have needed, by this, a 
hee modernized Hypatia to fulfill my 
idea. 

I might of course have waited for Octo- 
ber to send Susan to a select private school 
in the vicinage, patronized by the little 
daughters of our more cautious families. 
It was, by neighborly consent, an excellent 
school, where carefully sterilized cultures— 
physical, moral, mental and social—were 
painlessly injected into the blue blood 
streams of our very nicest young girls. I 
say that'I might have done so, but this is a 
euphemism. On the one hand I shrank 
from exposing Susan to possible snubs; on 
the other, a little bird whispered that 
Miss Garnett, principal of the school, 
would not care to expose her carefully ster- 
ilized cultures to an alien contagion. Bear- 
ers of contagion—whether physical, moral, 
mental or social—were not sympathetic to 
Miss Garnett’s clientéle. In Mrs. Parrot’s 
iron phrase, there are places for such. 

Public schools, to wit! But in those long- 
past days—before Susan taught me that 
there are just two kinds of persons, big and 
little; those you can do nothing for because 
they can do nothing for themselves, and 
those you can do nothing for because they 
can do everything for themselves—in those 
days, I admit that I had my own finicky 
fears. Public schools were all very well for 
the children of men who could afford noth- 
ing better. They had, for example, given 
Bob Blake’s daughter a pretty fair prelim- 
inary training; but they would never do for 
Ambrose Hunt’s ward. Noblesse—or at 
any rate, largesse—oblige. 

Yet here was a quandary: Public schools 
in my estimation being too vulgar for 
Susan, and Susan in the estimation of Hill- 
house Avenue being too vulgar for private 
ones; yea, and though I still took cogni- 
zance, no subtly modernized Hypatia com- 
ing to me highly recommended for a job— 
how in the name of useless prosperity was I 
to get poor little Susan properly educated 
at all? 

It was Susan who solved this difficulty 
for me, as she was destined to solve most of 
my future difficulties, and all of her own. 

She soon turned the public world about 
her into an extra-select, super-private 
school. She impressed all who came into 
contact with her, and made of them her de- 
voted if often unconscious instructors. 
And she began by impressing Miss Goucher 
and Nora and Sonia and Philip Farmer, 
assistant professor of philosophy in Yale 
University; and Maltby Phar, anarchist 
editor of The Garden Exquisite; and— 
first and chiefly—me. 

The case of Phil Farmer was typical. 
Phil and I had been classmates in the dark 
backward and abysm, and we were still, in 
a manner of speaking, friends. I mean that 
though we had few tastes in common we 
kept on liking each other a good deal. Phil 
was a gentle-hearted, stiff-headed sort of 
man, with a conscience—formed for him 
and handed on by a long line of Unitarian 
ministers—a conscience which drove him 
to incredible labor at altitudes few of us 
attain, and where even Phil, it seemed to 
me, found breathing difficult. Not having 
been thrown in with much feminine society 
on his chosen heights he had remained a 
bachelor. The Metaphysical Mountains 
are said to be infested with women, but 
they cluster, I am told, below the snow line. 
Phil did not even meet them by climbing 
through them; he always ballooned straight 
up for the unmelting; and when he occa- 
sionally dropped down his psychic chill sel- 
dom wore entirely off before he was ready 
to ascend again. This protected him; for 
he was a tall, dark-haired fellow whose fea- 
tures had the clear-cut gravity of an Indian 
chieftain; his rare, friendly smile was a de- 
light. So he would hardly otherwise have 
escaped. 

Perhaps once a week it was his habit to 
drop in after dinner and share with me 
three or four pipes’ worth of desultory con- 
versation. We seldom talked shop; since 
mine did not interest him, nor his me. 
Mostly we just ambled aimlessly round the 
outskirts of some chance neutral topie— 
who would win the big game, for example. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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puts Accounting on Production Basis with 


Elliott-Fisher System 


ENRY FORD and Son, Inc., 

found that pen methods of 

bookkeeping couldn’t keep 
pace with modern quantity-produc- 
tion in the factory. They deter- 
mined to put all departments on 
the same efficiency plan, and after 
careful consideration they installed 
the Elliott-Fisher Flat-Bed System 
for all accounting work. 


Lost motion was stopped immedi- 
ately —with the Flat Writing Sur- 
face of the Elliott-Fisher machine a// 
records of one entry are made at 
one time, resulting in a speed and 
accuracy possible in no other way. 
The Ledger is posted and balanced, 
duplicate remittance advice 
made, and Proof Sheet, 4 
Purchase Journal writ- | 
ten all at one opera- 
tion. Each day’s busi- 
ness is a unit by itself, 
finished and balanced 
by noon of the follow- 
ing day. There is no 
longer any delay over 
trial balances. 


Four Elliott-Fisher | 
operators do work ' 


that would require Part of Accounting Department 
of Henry Ford & Son, Inc. 


fifteen pen-and-ink 
bookkeepers; forfeit- 
ure of cash discounts 
through slow handling has ceased; 
Accounting has caught up with 
Production. 

The Proof Sheet is a Journal of 
the day’s transactions. Totals can 
be checked against independent con- 
trol figures to prove the day’s post- 
ings; if the Proof Sheet is correct 


the Ledgers must be, since they are 
written at the same operation. 


The Flat Writing Surface permits 
the simultaneous use of forms of 
different sizes and shapes; of 
posting card, loose-leaf and bound 
records; of making ten to twenty 
carbons; and in every case with 
assurance of perfect registration and 
clear copies. It greatly facilitates 
the handling of forms and carbon 
paper. 

Elliott-Fisher means more than a 
machine; it means a system adapted 
to your needs, whether it be in ac- 
counting, billing, stock keeping, re- 
cording deeds, or order writing, that 
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i; 
E 
* 


| 


With four of these ma- 
chines all of today’s 
transactions are on the 
books and proved by 
noon tomorrow. Quan- 
tity production is an 
accomplished fact. 


will give the greatest possible ac- 
curacy, speed and convenience to 
the user. 


Whatever Service or Product you 
sell or buy, whether your business is 
large or small, there is an Elliott- 
Fisher System that will save money 
for you and give you better account- 
ing results. Thousands of manu- 
facturers, retailers, banks, etc., have 
proved this in actual use. 


We have descriptive booklets cov- 
ering the various fields—send for 
the one that fits you; or have our 
representative call and study your 
methods with you—there is no 
obligation. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Branches in 100 Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat-Bed System of Accounting—Bookkeeping—Billing—Recordin’ 


a 
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5 amused neither of us, but it rested us 
oth. 

One night, perhaps a month after Susan 
ad come to me, I returned late from a hot 
ay’s trip to New York—one more unsuc- 
xssful quest after Hypatia Rediviva—and 
yund Phil and Susan sitting together on 
ae screened terrace at the back of my 
ouse, overlooking the garden. It was not 
iy custom to spend the muggy mid- 
immer months in town, but this year I 
id been unwilling to leave until I could 
ipture and carry off Hypatia Rediviva 
ith me. Moreover, I did not know where 
)go. The cottage at Watch Hill belonged 
, Gertrude, and was in consequence no 
nger used by either of us. As a grass 
idower I had, in summer, just traveled 
yout. Now, with a ward of fourteen to 
we for, just traveling about no longer 
emed the easiest solution; yet I hated 
imps and summer hotels. I should have to 
nt a place somewhere, that was certain; 
it where? With the world to choose from, 
choice proved difficult. I was marking 


me. 

My stuffy fruitless trip had decided me 
| mark time no longer. Hypatia or no 
ypatia, Susan must be taken to the hills 
‘the sea. It was this thought that sim- 
ered in my heated brain as I strolled out 
the garden terrace and overheard Susan 
y to Phil: 

“But I think it’s much easier to believe 
the devil than it is in God! Don’t you? 
he devil isn’t all-wise, all-good, all-every- 
ing! He’s a lot more like us.”’ 

I stopped short and shamelessly listened. 
“That’s an interesting concept,” re- 
onded Phil, with his slow, friendly grav- 
y. ““You mean, I suppose, that if we 
ust be anthropomorphic we ought at 
ast to be consistent.’’ 

“Wouldn’t it be funny,” said Susan, “‘if I 
d mean that without knowing it?”’ There 
as no flippancy, no irony in her tone. 
Anthropomorphic,’” she added, savoring 
slong-drawn-outness. Susan never missed 
strange word; she always pounced on it 
once, unerringly, and made it hers. 
“That’s a Greek word,” explained Phil. 
“Tt’s a good word,” said Susan, “‘if it has 
tremendous lot packed up in it. If it 
isn’t it’s much too long.” 

an agree with you,” said Phil; ‘“‘but it 
S 


“What?” asked Susan. 

“Tt would take me an hour to tell you.” 
“Oh, I’m glad!” cried Susan. ‘It must 
! a wonderful word! Please go on till 
nbo comes!” 

I decided to take a bath, and tiptoed 
ftly and undetected away. 


Ix 


eS that evening Phil began to drop 
in every two or three nights, and he did 
it hesitate to tell me that the increasing 
*quency of his visits was due to his pro- 
essive interest in Susan. 
“She’s a curious child,” he explained; 
ich was true in any sense you chose to 
ke it, and all the way back to the Latin 
riosus, “careful, diligent, thoughtful; 
ym cura, care,’’ and so on. : 
“T’ve never seen much of children,” Phil 
ant on; ‘never had many chances, as it 
‘ppens. My sister has three boys, but 
e’s married to a narrow-gauge missionary 
d lives—to call it that—in Ping Lung or 
me such place. I’ve the right address 
mewhere, I think—in a notebook. Ber- 
a sends me snapshots of the boys from 
ne to time, but I can’t say I’ve ever felt 
nely because of their exile. Funny. Per- 
.ps it’s because I never liked Bertha much. 
rtha has a sloppy mind—you know, with 
ance scraps of things floating round in it. 
othing coheres. But you take this young- 
=r of yours now—I call her yours ——’”’ 
“Do!” I interjected. 
“Well, there’s the opposite extreme! 
isan links everything up, everything she 
ts hold of—facts, fancies, guesses, feel- 
ys; the whole psychic menagerie. Chains 
em all together somehow, and seems to 
ink they’ll get on comfortably in the 
me tent. Of course they won’t—can’t— 
d that’s the danger for her! But she’s 
mulating, Hunt’—Phil always called 
Hunt, as if just failing whole-heartedly 
accept me—‘‘she’s positively stimulat- 
!1A mind like that must be trained; 
oroughly, I mean. We must do our best 
t her.” 
The “we”? amused me and—yes, I con- 
s it—nettled me a little. 
“Don’t worry about that,” I said, and 
ore dryly than I had meant to; ‘I’m 
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combing the country now for a suitable 
governess.”’ 

“Governess!”” Phil snorted. ‘You don’t 
want a governess for Susan. You want, 
for this job,” he insisted, “‘a male intellect— 
a vigorous, disciplined male intellect. 
Music, dancing, water colors—pshaw! 
Deportment—how to enter a drawing- 
room! Fiddle-faddle! How to enter the 
Kingdom of God! That’s more Susan’s 
style,” cried Phil with a most unaccus- 
tomed heat. 

I laughed at him. 

‘Are you willing to take her on, Phil?’ 
ITasked. ‘“‘I believe it’s been done; Epicu- 
rus had a female pupil or two.” 

_‘T have taken her on,”’ Phil replied quite 
without resentment. 

“Hadn’t you noticed it?” 

“Yes,” I said; “only it’s the other way 
round.” 

“T’ve been appropriated, is that it?” 

“Yes; by Susan. We all have, Phil. 
That vampire child is simply draining us, 
my dear fellow.” 

“All right,” said Phil after a second’s 
pause, “if she’s a spiritual vampire, so 
much the better. Only she’ll need a firm 
hand. We must give her suck at regular 
hours; draw up aplan. You can tackle the 
languages, if you like—zsthetics, and all 
that. I'll pin her down to math and logic— 
teach her to think straight.. We can safely 
leave her to pick up history and sociology 
and such things for herself. You’ve a mid- 
dling good library, and she’ll browse.” 

“Oh, she’ll browse! She’s browsing now.” 

“Poetry?” demanded Phil, suspicion in 
his tone, anxiety in his eyes. “If she runs 
amuck with poetry tvo soon there’s no hope 
for her. She’ll get to taking sensations 
for ideas, and that’s fatal. A mind like 
Susan’s 3 

What further he said I missed; a distant 
tinkle from the front-door bell had dis- 
tracted me. 

It was Maltby Phar. He came out to us 
on the garden terrace, unexpected and 
unannounced, 

“Whether you like it or not,’’ he sighed 
luxuriously, “I’m here for a week. How’s 
the great experiment—eh? Am I too late 
for the bust-up?’’ Then he nodded to Phil, 
“How are you, Mr. Farmer? Delighted to 
meet an old adversary! Shall it be swords 
or pistols this time? Or clubs? But I warn 
you I’m no fit foe; I’m soft. Making up 
our mammoth Christmas number in July 
always unnerves me. By the time I had 
looked overa dozen designs for our cover this 
morning and found Gaspar, Melchior and 
Balthazar in every one of them, mounted 
on fancy camels and heading for an exag- 
gerated star in the right upper dark-blue 
corner, I succumbed to heat and profanity, 
turned ’em all face downward, shuffled ’em, 
grabbed one at random, and then fled for 
solace! Solace,” he added, dropping into a 
wicker armchair, “can begin, if you like, 
by taking a cool, mellow, liquid form.”’ 

I rang. 

Phil, I saw, was looking annoyed. He 
disliked Maltby Phar, openly disliked him; 
so I felt certain—I was perhaps rather 
hoping—that he would take this oppor- 
tunity to escape. With Philfl was never 
then entirely at ease; but in those days I 
was wholly so with Maltby. Miss Goucher 
answered my summons in person, and I 
suggested a sauterne cup for my friends. 
Phil frowned on the suggestion, but Maltby 
beamed. The ayes had it, and Miss 
Goucher, who had remained neutral, with- 
drew. It was Phil’s chance; yet he sur- 
prised me by settling back and refilling his 

ipe. 
r “‘When you came, Mr. Phar,” he said, 
his tone withdrawing toward formality, 
‘“‘we were discussing the education of 
Susan.” 

“Then I came just in time!” cried 
Maltby. 

“For what?” I queried. 

“‘T may prevent a catastrophe. If you’re 
really going to see this thing through, 
Boz’’—his name for me—‘“‘for God’s sake 
do a little clear thinking first! Don’t drift. 
Don’t flounder. Don’t wallow. Scrap all 
your musty, inbred prejudices once for all, 
and see that at least one kid on this filthy 
old planet gets a plain, honest, unsenti- 
mentalized account of what she is and what 
the world is. If you can bring yourself to 
do that, Susan will be unique. She will be 
the first educated woman in America.” 

*** What she is and what the world is,’”’ 
repeated Phil slowly. “What is the world, 
may I ask? And what is Susan?”’ 

There was a felt tenseness in the moment; 
the hush before battle. We leaned forward 
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a little from our easy-chairs, and no one of 
us noticed that Susan had slipped noise- 
lessly onto the window seat by the opened 
library window which gave upon the ter- 
race. But there, as we later discovered, she 
was; and there, for the present silently, she 
remained. 

“The world,” began Maltby Phar sen- 
tentiously, “‘is a pigsty.’ 

“Very well,’ interrupted Phil; “I'll 
grant you that to start with. What fol- 
lows?” 

“What we see about us,” said Maltby. 

““And what do we see?”’ asked Phil. 

At this inopportune moment Miss 
Goucher reappeared, bearing a Sheffield 
tray, on which stood three antique Vene- 
tian goblets, and a tall pitcher of rare 
Bohemian glass, filled to the brim with an 
iced sauterne cup garnished with fresh 
strawberries and thin disks of pineapple. 
Nothing less suggestive of the conven- 
tional back-lot piggery could have been 
imagined. By the time a table had been 
placed, our goblets filled, and Miss Goucher 
had retired, Maltby had decided to try a 
new opening. 

“Excellent!” heresumed, having drained 
and refilled his goblet. ‘‘Now Mr. Farmer, 
if you really wish to know what the world is 
and Susan is, [am ready. Have with you! 
And by the way, Boz,”’ he interjected, sip- 
ping his wine, ‘‘your new housekeeper is 
one in a thousand, Mrs. Parrot was admir- 
able; I’ve been absurdly regretting her 
be But Mrs. Parrot never quite rose to 
this.”’ 

Phil’s tongue clicked an impatient pro- 
test against the roof of his mouth. ‘‘I am 
still unenlightened, Mr. Phar.” 

“True,” said Maltby. ‘“That’s the 
worst of you romantic idealists. It’s your 
permanent condition.” He settled back in 
his chair, and fell to his old trick of slowly 
caressing the back of his left hand with the 
palm of his right. ‘‘The world, my dear 
Mr. Farmer,” he continued, ‘the universe 
indeed, as we have come gradually to know 
it, is an infinity of blindly clashing forces. 
They have always existed, they will always 
exist; they have always been blind, and 
they always willbe. Anything may happen 
in such an infinity, and we—this world of 
men and microbes—are one of the things 
which has temporarily happened. It’s re- 
grettable, but it isso. And though there is 
nothing final we can do about it, and very 
little in any sense, still this curious acci- 
dent of the human intellect enables us to do 
something. We can at least admit the plain 
facts of our horrible case. Here, a self- 
realizing accident, we briefly are. Death 
will dissipate us one by one, and the world 
in due time. That much we know. But 
while we last, why must we add imaginary 
evils to our real ones, and torment our- 
selves with false hopes and ridiculous 
fears? 

“Why can’t each one of us learn to say: 
‘I am an accident of no consequence in a 
world that means nothing. I might be a 
stone, but I happen to be a man. Hence, 
certain things give me pleasure, others 
pain. And obviously in an accidental mean- 
ingless world I can owe no duty to anyone 
but myself. I owe it to myself to get as 
much pleasure and to avoid as much pain 
as possible. Unswerving egotism should be 
my law.” 

He paused to sip again, with a side glance 
toward Phil. 

‘Elementary, all this, I admit. I apolo- 
gize for restating it to a scholar. But such 
are the facts as science reveals them—are 
they not? You have to try somehow to go 
beyond science to get round them. And 
where do you go—you romantic idealists? 
Where can you go? Nowhere outside of 
yourselves, I take it. So you plunge, per- 
force, down below the threshold of reason 
into a mad chaos of instinct and desire and 
dream. And what there do you find? Buga- 
boos, my dear sir, simply bugaboos: divine 
orders, hells, heavens, purgatories, moral 
sanctions—all the wild insanity, in two 
words, that has made our wretched lives 
even less worth living than they could and 
should be!” 

“Should? Why should?” asked Phil. 
‘Granting your universe, who gives a neg- 
ligible damn for a little discomfort more 
or less?” 

“T do!” Maltby asserted. “I want all 
the comfort I can get; and I could get far 
more in a world of clear-seeing secular ego- 
tists than I can in this mixed mess of super- 
stitious, sentimental idealists which we 
choose to call civilized society!” 

It was at this point that Susan spoke 
from her window: 
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“Pearl and papa weren’t married, Mr. 
Phar; but they didn’t get much fun out of 
not being.” 

I confess that I felt a nervous chill start 
at the base of my spine and shiver up 
toward my scalp. Even Phil, the man of 
Indian gravity, looked for an instant per- 
turbed. 

“Susan!” I demanded sharply. ‘‘Have 
you been listening?” 

““Mustn’t I listen?” asked Susan, ‘f Wha 
not? Are you cross, Ambo?” 

“The mischief’s done,’”’ said Phil to me 
quietly; ‘better not make a point of it.” 

“Please don’t be cross, Ambo,’’ Susan 
pleaded, slipping through the window to 
the terrace and coming straight over to me. 
“Mr. Phar feels just the way papa did about 
things; only papa couldn’t talk so splen- 
didly. He had a very poor vocabulary ’’— 
“‘Vocabulary!’’ I gasped—‘‘except nasty 
words and swearing. But he meant just 
what Mr. Phar means, inside.”’ 

Phil, as she ended, began to make 
strange choking noises and retired suddenly 
into his handkerchief. Maltby put down 
his glass and stared at Susan. 

“Young person,” he finally said, “you 
ought to be spanked! Don’t you know it’s 
an unforgivable sin to spy on your elders?”’ 

“But you don’t believe in sin,” re- 
sponded Susan calmly, without the tiniest 
suspicion of smartness or pertness in her 
tone or bearing. ‘‘You believe in doing 
what you want to. I wanted to hear what 
you were saying, Mr. Phar.”’ 

“Of course you did!” Phil struck in. 
“But next time, Susan, as a concession to 
good manners, you might let us know you’re 
in the neighborhood.” 

Susan bit her lower lip very hard before 
she managed to reply. 

“Yes. I will next time. I’m sorry, Phil.” 
(Phil!) Thensheturned to Maltby. “‘ButI 
wasn’t spying! I just didn’t know you 
would any of you mind.” 

“We don’t really,” I said. ‘Sit down, 
dear. You’re always welcome.” I had been 
doing some stiff concentrated thinking in 
the last three minutes, and now I had taken 
the plunge. “The truth is, Susan,’”’ I went 
on, ‘‘that most children who live in good 
homes, who are what is called well brought 
up, are carefully sheltered from any facts 
or words or thoughts which their parents 
do not consider wholesome or pleasant. 
Parents try to give their children only what 
they have found to be best in life; they 
try to keep them in ignorance of every- 
thing else.’ 

“But they can’t,’ said Susan. ‘At 
least they couldn’t in Birch Street.” 

“No. Nor elsewhere. But they try. 
And they always make believe to them- 
selves that they have succeeded. So it’s 
supposed to be very shocking and dan- 
gerous for a girl of your age to listen to 
the free conversation of men of our age. 
That’s the reason we all felt a little guilty 
at first when we found you’d been over- 
hearing us.” 

“How funny,” said Susan. ‘‘Papa never 
cared.” 

“Good for him!”’ exclaimed Maltby. “I 
didn’t feel guilty, for one! I refuse to be 
convicted of so hypocritically squeamish a 
reaction.” 

“Oh!” Susan sighed, almost with rap- 
ture. “You know such a lot of words, Mr. 
Phar! You can say anything.” 

“‘Thanks,” said Maltby; ‘‘I rather flat- 
ter myself that I can.” 

“And you do,” grunted Phil. “But 
words,” he took up the dropped threads 
awkwardly, “are nothing in themselves, 
Susan. You are too fond of mere words. It 
isn’t words that matter; it’s ideas.’ 

“Yes, Phil,’”’ said Susan meekly, “but I 
love words—best of all when they’re pic- 
tures.” 

Phil frowned, without visible effect upon 
Susan. I saw that her mind had gone else- 
where. 

“Ambo?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“You mustn’t ever worry about me, 
Ambo. My hearing or knowing things—or 
saying them. I—I guess I’m different.” 

Maltby’s face was a study in suppressed 
amazement; Phil was still frowning. It 
was all too much for me, and I laughed— 
laughed from the lower ribs! 

Susan laughed with me, springing from 
her chair to throw her arms tightly round 
my neck in one big joyous suffocating hug. 

“Oh, Ambo!” she cried, breathless. 
“Tsn’t it going to be fun—all of us—to- 
gether—now we can talk!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Cooking Ulensils 


For Every Kitchen Need 


VERY size—every shape—in bright, gleaming Alu- 
minum, or pure-white Enameled Steel—Aladdin 
Cooking Utensils satisfy every kitchen need. 


Long service and durability are guaranteed by the big red 
Aladdin label on Enameled Steel and by the Aladdin 


quality mark on Aluminum utensils. 


The pleasing, practical shapes insure kitchen conven- 
ience, time saving and better cooking—and a bright, 
attractive kitchen. 


Progressive hardware, house-furnishing and department 
stores sell Aladdin. 


See your dealer or write for Aladdin Aluminum Cata- 
logue E-719 and Aladdin Enameled Steel Catalogue F-719 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Also makers of New Perfection and Puritan 
Oil Cook Stoves and Perfection Oil Heaters. 


7604 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


ut let’s do a little figuring. The 1915 
census shows that there are 199,755 
is in lowa averaging 164 acres in size. 
+ 8.9 per cent of this applied to the 
le state would mean about 17,779 farms 
/sold. If 1400 farms sold for $60,296,- 
‘one farm sold for $43,069 and 17,779 
‘at the same rate would mean a total 
165,723,751. Now my best judgment 
at you could double this and still not 
ad the amount involved in the farm 
estate transactions in Iowa in 1919. 
ere’s another way to figure it: Prof. 
+. Lloyd, farm-management expert at 
owa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
mes, has estimated from the data col- 
d by the government men, along with 
mation from other sources, that the 
age lowa farm increased in value about 
)00 in 1919 because of the land boom, 
yproximately $100 an acre. Multiply 
)00 by the total number of farms in the 
‘and you have a sum of $3,196,080,000 
ie total increased value of Iowa lands 
use of the boom. 
lis is an increase of fifty per cent for 
and an increase of one hundred per 
sinee 1915. 
1e stories that real-estate men tell of 
amount of farm-sale business done 
d like fairy tales. One firm in Dallas 
ity, lowa, sold fifty-six farms the first 
ionths of the year. The May business 
is firm totaled more than $1,000,000. 
wyer in Grundy County told me that 
ad written contracts for about 150 
. In another county one firm figures 
it did $9,000,000 worth of business. In 
‘en County an average of twenty farms 
ich of the sixteen townships was sold. 
ass County, on one day, June twenty- 
, twenty-three farms aggregating 4000 
and valued at $1,000,000, changed 
s in the town of Anita. In Worth 
ity there was sold round $3,000,000 
h in three months. 


What the Agents Said 


firm at Madrid, Boone County, had 
~—a member told me—up to September 
fifty-two farms that totaled round 
acres and at an average price of 
oximately $300 an acre. This made a 
less of $2,280,000 for them, or perhaps 
10,000 for the year. One agent in 
on County cleared $210 a day on com- 
ons during one month at the height of 
oom. [haveit from an intimate friend 
ithentic that one real-estate agent in 
tate had to pay an income tax on his 
ngs the past year of nearly $25,000— 
this sum is, mind you, not the total 
int of his earnings. 
is has been a heyday year for real- 
e agents in Iowa and elsewhere. These 
ples are but a few picked out from a 
lot I have heard, some authentic, 
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some hearsay, but all relatively true. These 
agents have made more money in 1919 than 
they would have made in five ordinary 
years or in a lifetime. But their stories are 
no more interesting than some of the tales 
men tell of the sale of the farms. 

In July, 1918, a banker at Hartley, Iowa, 
bought an eighty-acre farm for $300 an 
acre. His friends told him that he had 
bought a lemon at such a high price. In 
May, 1919—in less than a year—he sold 
the farm for exactly $500 an acre. He had 
cleared $16,000 on an investment of $24,000. 

At Humboldt, Iowa, a farmer bought a 
320-acre farm on May 1, 1919, for $225 an 
acre. He sold it in November for $285 an 
acre. His profit was $19,200 on the deal. 

A farmer at Armstrong, Iowa, bought 
160 acres of land four years ago at $100 an 
acre. In May, 1919, he bought another 160 
acres for $250 an acre. He sold the entire 
farm six weeks after making the second 
purchase for $100,000, or about $312 an 
acre. His profit was $44,000 for his invest- 
ment in Iowa dirt. 


Some Sales in Iowa 


A man at Dinsdale, Iowa, bought a 
quarter section of land in March at the 
rate of $285 an acre and sold it in July for 
$425, an increase of $140 an acre, or a total 
profit of $22,400. How long would it have 
taken him to make the same profit by plow- 
ing corn and feeding hogs? Just make a 
guess. 

Twelve years ago a man at Armstrong 
paid $24,000 for a half section of land. He 
sold this July 15, 1919, for $108,000. His 
investment had grown nearly 400 per cent 
in those twelve years. It pays these modern 
days to hide one’s talents in the cornfield. 

In 1864 a man came to Tama County 
and bought 160 acres for four dollars an 
acre. Recently he refused to take $400 an 
acre for this same farm. Jack’s beanstalk 
has nothing on his four dollars when it 
comes to growing. 

A 175-acre farm at Glidden, bought two 
years ago for $300 an acre, was sold in 
November, 1919, for $450 an acre. A 
profit of $26,250 is not so bad for two years 
of ownership. It beats feeding steers—or 
being a bank president. 

Do these stories sound fishy? Well, they 
are just some conservative ones. I could 
tell of farms bought one day and sold over- 
night for a small fortune more than was 
paid; of men racing by train and autos to 
get hold of land first; of men speculating 
on a shoe string almost and getting rich 
overnight; of deeds and actions of land- 
crazed men that equal an oil strike in an 
Oklahoma oil-boom town. I have here on 
my desk hundreds of stories like these I 
have told. Give me two weeks and a 
flivver in Iowa or Illinois and I could have 
ten thousand of them to tell. 


But interesting as these stories are— 
modern fairy tales of wealth that put to 
shame the stories of Aladdin or Sindbad 
the Sailor—there is a still more interesting 
angle. This is of the farms that have 
changed hands several times. Many and 
many of these sold three, four and even six 
times within the last six months or a year. 
In a certain Iowa bank I have been told 
that there are held nine contracts for one 
farm sold that many times in one year. 

In Jasper County, Iowa, a 160-acre farm 
was sold to a real-estate firm in 1917 for 
$200 an acre. Within a few weeks it sold 
for $212. About August, 1918, it sold a 
third time for $265 an acre and then late in 
the fall it sold for $281. In June, 1919, it 
was bought by a man in Newton for $325 
an acre. Along in August this man again 
sold the farm for $400 an acre. His own 
modest profit for a three months’ fly on the 
land market was a measly $12,000. The 
present owner now wants to sell the farm 
again. Heaven only knows how much it 
will bring. What’s the use of trying to 
turn lead into gold? You can do it easier 
with Iowa corn dirt. 

Here are four typical sales in Tama 
County, where the Iowa boom was fiercest. 
A 240-acre farm sold in 1918 for $265 an 
acre, was resold along in March, 1919, for 
$275 and in July once more for $325—an 
increase of $14,400 over the 1918 price. A 
second farm of 160 acres was bought along 
in June for $285 an acre, sold in early July 
for $426 and within a week was turned 
again for $455. A third farm of 120 acres 
was bought in July for $278 and in a few 
days was sold for $430. A fourth farm 
that was bought for $100 an acre twelve 
years ago was sold for $275 an acre early in 
1919. It was resold for $300 in September 
and turned again in mid-October for $322. 


The man who bought it turned down an-_ 


offer of $400 an acre and about $16,000 
profit late in October. 


Quick as a Gunshot 


At Clearfield a farm that was sold for 
$200 an acre in March has since been resold 
respectively for $210, $230 and $405 an 
acre. At Lamoni a 220-acre farm was 
bought for $155 an acre along in July and 
the same day resold for $200 an acre. This 
is in the southern part of the state, where 
land is worth a good bit less. But $9900 is 
not bad pin money to pick up in one day’s 
speculation. 

I could tell stories like this by the score. 
But there is no need. The ones I have given 
illustrate just what the land boom has 
meant in actual figures to the landowners 
and land speculators of Iowa. It is Corn 
Belt frenzied finance in good working order. 

Just how this land boom began no one 
seems to know. Why it began is a mooted 
question, though there are reasons aplenty, 
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as I shall presently relate. It just seemed 
to come at once like the shot of a gun. It 
was like a toy balloon held in leash, that 
accidentally cut loose suddenly soared to 
the skies. No one seems to have started 
the boom. But once it came, real-estate 
men and speculators were quick to take 
hold of it, particularly men with the gam- 
bling instinct in their veins. Once it was in 
motion, these men saw to it that the boom 
continued. 

A number of big real-estate firms saw the 
advantage of proper advertising. Local 
papers and the Des Moines papers as well 
all through the summer were filled with 
hundreds of ads, some big display ads tak- 
ing up quarter and half pages, thousands of 
them in the classified columns. This was 
more and more true as the summer wore on. 
As fuel is added to a fire, so was money 
put in advertising to keep the boom going. 


Farm Advertising 


On Wednesday, August twentieth, a Des 
Moines morning paper carried 310 Iowa 
farm ads, 371 Minnesota ads and 50 more 
from other states. These included actual 
farms listed or of a firm stating the actual 
number of farms it had listed for sale. On 
August twenty-fourth a Des Moines Sun- 
day paper carried a total of 774 ads. These 
included 180 of Iowa farms, 378 Minne- 
sota, 11 Missouri, 5 Nebraska, 84 Wiscon- 
sin and 116 from other states. This same 
issue carried in addition general ads of 
seventy-nine other real-estate firms. 

A Des Moines evening newspaper of Oc- 
tober fifteenth carried a total of 183 farm 
ads, of which eighty-nine were from Iowa 
and the rest from other states. This issue 
carried ads of forty-seven real-estate firms. 
A Sunday paper of November twenty-third 
had a total of 620 farms listed. 

Examination of country weeklies over 
the state showed an astounding number of 
farms advertised or listed for sale. An 
August fifteenth issue of a Storm Lake pa- 
per recorded the sale of seven farms and 
listed 303 for sale. An August first issue of 
a Tama County paper reported twenty-five 
farms sold and seventy-seven for sale. 
These two are typical of hundreds of Iowa 
weeklies during the time from April to 
August and September. 

When the boom began to die down, when 
people began to get wary of too-high prices 
and when advertising failed to stir up the 
suckers to bite, the real-estate men hit 
upon the idea of auction sales. A farm 
would be advertised to sell at auction. 
This would bring a crowd of people. The 
farm would be cried and sold to the highest 
bidder. 

I have records of any number of such 
sales, with prices paid as high as $425 an 
acre. But the chief value from an auction 

(Continued on Page 137) 


Three Hack Saw Tests 


In your search for the better hack 
saw blade that will reduce your 
cutting costs make these three tests. 
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lst — Compare the teeth 


Saw teeth are little chisels 

1 and like chisels can’t cut unless 
they have acute cutting edges. 
Blunt angled teeth that scrape 
instead of cut are usually so 
made because the maker can’t 
get the right steel and heat treatment to “hold 
the points’. Star Saws have acute angled teeth. 


2nd —Test for Tungsten steel 


The best saws are made of 
expensive tungsten steel for 
quick cutting and long wear. 
Hold the blade on the side 
of a grinding wheel and if 
made of tungsten steel it will 


send off a few dark red sparks that scarcely ‘‘ex- 
plode’”’ or branch off at all. If carbon steel it 
will give off a plentiful shower of bright yellow 
sparks all exploding or branching off. ‘Tests of 
Star Saws showthat they are madeof tungstensteel. 


3rd—Try the blades on 


your hardest work x 
5] EPnctency | oe 


Teeth may be acute angled 
and not hold their points—of 
tungsten steel and so brittle 
the blade breaks or the teeth 
strip off. But a blade that 
stands up with the first two - 
tests can then be tried out in the final test of 


all—a trial in your hardest work. Our booklet | 


n ‘‘Hack Saw Efficiency’’ gives helpful sugges- 
tions on how to do this. 


ie STAR HALK SAW BLADES & 


made of Tungsten steel ae ad 


Machine and Hand 


Flexible and All Hard 


Star Saws show their real worth best under the pressure of hard 
working conditions. Crowd on weight and speed to the limit of en- 
durance and prove to your own satisfaction that the Star will stand 
a little more punishment and cut a little longer and a little faster 
than any blade you can compare it with. 


When you have made this discovery you have found the Star road 
to lower cutting costs and a higher profit. Which is a worth-while 
discovery in any plant that cuts metal. 


Star Hack Saw Service men in all chief cities are at your service. 
Address our distributors the Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 


Manufactured by 


MIDDLETOWN, NY. 
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UTSTANDING quality more 
than anything else, is the reason 
for the generous measure of 
success which has come to Ajax, 

and to dealers selling Ajax tires. 


We wish you could see the painstak- 
ing care with which Ajax materials are 
selected and made into tires for you. Men 
who make Ajax tires are chosen just as 
carefully. You may be sure, too, that Ajax 
quality will be steadfastly maintained— 
even improved, if science finds a way. 


Ajax Cord Tires embody all the proved 
essentials in quality tire building, plus 


the service advantages imparted by two 
points of excellence which belong exclu- 
sively to Ajax. 

Note that Cleated Tread. It holds— 
with a firm, sure grip, like the cleats on 
the soles of athletes’ shoes. And those 
Shoulders of Strength—they are but- 
tresses of rubber which reinforce the wear- 
ing surface. They strengthen the tire where 
strain is most severe. 


The Ajax Sales and Service Depot near- 
est you is headquarters for Ajax Cord Tires, 
Ajax Road King (fabric) Tires, Ajax Inner 
Tubes and Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) Tire 
Accessories. 


AJAX RUBBER CO., INC. 


Branches in leading cities 


NEW YORK 


Factories in Trenton, N. J. 
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’3 in the stimulation to other sales. Get- 
ig the crowd together, getting them 
red up, generating excitement, getting 
rn to bid against each other, giving the 
smers and other buyers a chance to swap 
yeriences—all this would bring on a re- 
wed activity in buying. 

The auction game is still being worked 
yome places. 

‘o tell the story of Illinois is to tell the 
wa story over again. The boom began in 
+ central strip of corn land in the state, 
ynly in McLean, Champaign, Living- 
1, Woodford and Douglas counties, but 
/pread all over the state and raged just 
siercely in the north as it did in the cen- 
© portions. 

‘here was the same sudden jump in 
yes, anywhere from $50 to $150 an acre 
yease and a probable average increase 
sthe state of $100 an acre. There was the 
ie buying and selling and reselling of 
ins. A 150-acre farm in McLean County 
+t was bought in July for $466 an acre 
| in August for $566. A Champaign 
‘mty farm that sold in May for $375 an 
resold in July for $425. 

ome representative sales in McLean 
inty are $330, $400, $500, $577. In 
jodford I know of farm sales at $615, 
‘7 and $700; in Sangamon at $540, in 
(at $386 and so on. Taking fifteen rep- 
»ntative sales ranging in price from $200 
700 an acre, I find that they averaged 
| acres in size and $414 an acre in price. 
\s is higher, of course, than the average 
‘he bulk of sales even for the best por- 
(s of the state. But it shows the general 
‘lency toward high prices. This ten- 
sty had been foreshadowed, however, 
‘e than in Iowa during the last two or 
le years by isolated high-priced sales 
2» and there. 

\stopped one day at Belvidere, county 
{ of Boone County, in the extreme 
hern part of the state. This is out of 
best corn region and in the heart of the 
ty section. Here the boom had been 
i as bad as a hundred miles south. I 
‘t into one of the banks there to ask for 
irmation. 

Well, I should say we have had a land 
yn here,” replied the banker to my ques- 
; “We have been land crazy round 
', Everyone is selling land or buying it. 

'y-goods merchant is just as likely to be 
iselling farms as he is selling dry goods. 

jent out on the street the other day, 
ied up and down, and there must have 
|t thirty-five men standing round on the 

jers, each the middle of a knot of men or 
ionholing a prospect off to one side— 

'all selling land. Right round here I 
iw Of fifty farms that have changed 
Js in the last sixty days.’ 


Good Roads and Poor Poets 


Our $200-an-acre land is now selling at 
, I would say that the average in- 
se for all land round here has been fifty 
irs an acre. A little farther south the 
2 has increased anywhere from $100 to 
‘an acre. Lots of it is bought by spec- 
irs. They pay just a few hundred dol- 
‘down and expect to sell soon. I know 
man over in the next county who has 
tht fifty-three farms in this manner. 
imany of the farms too are being bought 
enters.” 

iis is but typical of almost any town in 
‘tal and northern Illinois. The total 
‘ber of farms sold in the state, the in- 
s€ In price, the total profits are all 
vers of conjecture. You can figure it 
for yourself or wait until reports are 
lished in about steen years from now. 
| the money involved figures up into 
reds of millions of dollars and the 
;, Increase in value, as in lowa, will 
1 into billions. 

6 to Indiana, where there are more good 
's to the square mile and poor poets to 
‘ubie yard than in any other state in 
‘land, and all over the state you find 
> has been aland boom. The first town 
iy size I visited was Crawfordsville, 
‘ty seat of Montgomery County. Here 
‘boom did not strike until the latter 
| of June and it was all over by the 
(le of August. 

it round Crawfordsville land in that 
‘Increased anywhere from twenty-five 
ifs an acre to $100. One real-estate 
lin the town told me that it had han- 
(125 sales. A bank that deals in land 
"Made seventy-five sales. Another 
estate firm informed me that it had 
r sixty-five sales. A small firm gave 
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me twenty as the number of farms it had 
sold. _And there were three or four other 
established firms in town whom I did not 
visit. I had heard enough to give me some 
idea of the vast farm-sale business that 
had been done here. These were not wild 
guesses either, but actual figures. In some 
Instances before my eyes the real-estate 
man took out his records and counted the 
contracts on file. 
_ These men gave me any number of actual 
instances of farms being sold over and over 
again, each time at a substantial increase. 
One 180-acre farm that sold in December, 
1918, for $220 an acre, sold in August, 
1919, for $300. A farm that sold for $150 
in August was resold in September for $225 
an acre. One farm had been sold four 
times respectively for $90, $100, $110 and 
$150 an acre. One of 600 acres changed 
hands in September for $250 after it had 
sold in August for $190 and in March for 
$175. An eighty-acre place that brought 
$200 one day in July was sold three days 
later for $225 and in September for $250. 
farm near New Richmond, some miles 
north, sold respectively for $175, $178, $195 
and $200 an acre. 


In the Maumee Valley 


These prices do not go so high as in 
Illinois and Iowa. But the percentage of 
increase, the boom of them, the specula- 
tion in them is just the same. 

The reasons for this Indiana boom are 
different, however, from those in the other 
two states mentioned, as I’ll tell about 
presently. 

Over round Ft. Wayne, clear across the 
state, I found conditions just about as at 
Crawfordsville. Land that three or four 
years ago was selling at $100 and $150 an 
acre went like hot cakes—and with no more 
concern than one would order hot cakes 
for breakfast—for $300 an acre this past 
summer. One large real-estate firm oper- 
ating in this region and also extensively in 
Ohio and Illinois and with a dozen branch 
offices or more has sold several hundred 
farms. The Ft. Wayne branch alone had 
sold almost a hundred farms up to the first 
of October. The top price paid was round 
$350 an acre. The increase in price was 
anywhere from $50 up to $150 an acre. 

J have figures from a number of other 
sections of Indiana, but it is useless to give 
them. They are so similar that it would 
just be a useless mass of details. 

I went on into Ohio and during several 
weeks of travel over the western, north- 
western and central portions of the state I 
found land boom and land talk wherever I 
went. From Dayton to Mt. Stirling and 
Columbus, north through Sidney, Wapa- 
koneta, Lima, Van Wert, Paulding and 
Bryan—everywhere there had been buying 
and selling of farms to a degree never seen 
in the state before. 

One real-estate man at Marion sold fif- 
teen farms in two weeks. A firm at Sidney 
sold $118,000 worth of farms in a few 
months. Since these were smaller, any- 
where from ten acres up to eighty acres, in 
a region where farms are scarcely half the 
size of Illinois farms, this record compares 
favorably with other records that look on 
the face much bigger. One man at Wapa- 
koneta told me that he had sold fifteen 
farms himself within a few months. 

At Lima, county seat of Allen County, 
one real-estate firm sold fifty farms from 
March to September, 1919, totaling $1,500,- 
000 worth of business. I saw the contracts 
counted and the sum added. This firm had 
sold six more in September in addition to 
this. Another Lima firm told me it had 
sold more than fifty farms. A third firm 
had sold about fifty. 

“T believe that at least thirty-five per 
cent of the farms in Allen County have 
changed hands in 1919,” one of the best- 
known real-estate men in Lima told me. 
“Land has increased here anywhere from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars an acre all over 
the county. It is still going up. There is a 
lot of speculation, but also a lot of buying 
for homes. There has been a lot of buying, 
selling and reselling. 

“‘Qne farm of a hundred acres that sold 
four years ago for seventy dollars an acre 
sold early this year for $140 and last week 
for $165. A farm that a man bought for 
$185 this last spring he sold for $225 re- 
cently and just now it has sold once more 
for $250 an acre. A large farm that brought 
$150 early in the year sold again for $175 
and then a third time for $235 an acre. 
And that’s the way land has been going all 
round.” 
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From Lima I drove over to Delphos, a 
smaller town in the extreme western part 
of Allen County. Here one firm had sold 
eighteen farms that totaled nearly $325,000. 
There were four other men in town selling 
farms. There was the same increase in 
price of fifty or seventy-five dollars an 
acre. Farms that early in the year sold for 
$150 to $200 sold in July, August and Sep- 
tember for $200 and $275. I was told of 
sales at $315, $333 and of one man who has 
his farm listed at $400 an acre. There was 
the same selling and reselling. One 120- 
acre farm that sold late in 1918 for $200 
had changed hands since for $225, then for 
$240 and a fourth time at $260 an acre. 
This is a typical example. 

When I came to northwestern Ohio I 
found a land boom that in wide extent, in 
the energy with which things boomed and 
in the results rivaled anything any place I 
had been. As I traveled through Williams, 
Defiance, Paulding and Van Wert coun- 
ties I found conditions that rivaled Iowa at 
its most frenzied time. To understand this 
boom here it is necessary to explain some- 
thing of the conditions. 

The Maumee River is formed at Ft. 
Wayne by the union of two smaller streams. 
The Maumee Valley, running away and 
ever widening out from Ft. Wayne to the 
northeast, is one of the richest farming re- 
gions in America. Here is corn land so 
fertile and rich in mineral elements that 
addition of commercial or farm fertilizer 
actually seems to retard crop growth in- 
stead of aiding it. The valley is some 150 
pile long and seventy miles wide at the 
end. 

Running out from Ft. Wayne are two 
ridges anywhere from a hundred to several 
hundred feet wide on top and from a few 
feet to twenty or thirty feet high. One goes 
to the southeast and along its top line lies 
the Lincoln Highway. The other goes to 
the northeast toward Hicksville and Bryan 
and on its ridge for a way runs the Yellow- 
stone Trail. Between these two natural 
ridges, constructed countless ages ago by 
Nature, lies the Maumee Valley. It is a 
land of rich, black, alluvial loam with a 
clay subsoil that holds moisture. This land 
is corn land, almost exactly the same in 
chemical composition as the gray loam of 
Illinois or the black loam of Iowa. 

Twenty-five years ago this whole region 
was largely a vast swamp and covered with 
virgin hardwood trees. So thick were the 
trees and so much of the land was under 
water that it was scarcely habitable by 
man. 

For long years, while the Iowa and 
Illinois farms had been mined and ex- 
ploited to grow bumper crops of corn, this 
land was the home of wild animals and 
hunters came in great numbers to paddle 
round in boats and hunt, much as the In- 
dians of an earlier day had hunted here. 


The Preacher’s Bargain 


Men thought that this land would al- 
ways be thus. But timber became scarcer 
and more valuable. So about twenty-five 
years ago timber companies came here, en- 
tered the valley and in just a few years 
cleared the timber off the whole space. A 
banker at Paulding told me that twenty- 
four years ago in Paulding County there 
were twenty-four stave factories running at 
one time and sawmills by the hundred. 

The timber gone, it was seen that all this 
land could be drained. So the timber com- 
panies divided the land up into small 
tracts and sold it to men for a song. The 
best land could be bought for from fifteen 
to eighteen dollars an acre and on almost 
any terms a man wanted. These men who 
came in were of the pioneer type. They 
worked long and hard to clear out the 
stumps, dig drainage ditches, build roads 
and fences. In barely ten years this whole 
region was conquered in forty and eighty 
acre tracts and turned into high-producing 
farm land. 

About fifteen years ago, just after the 
land had been fairly cleared up, a boom 
struck the region and land jumped from 
thirty and forty dollars an acre to round 
seventy-five and eighty. Many of the men 
who had done the pioneer work sold out at 
this time, satisfied with their profits. Folks 
in Paulding tell of the first man who about 
that time had nerve enough to declare that 
he would not sell until he received $100 an 


acre. 
“You'll have that farm until you die,” 
said his friends. 
But along came a preacher who actually 
paid that amount—the first farm in the 
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county that ever sold for such an enor- 
mous sum. 

“He’s stung,” said everyone. 

But some time later the preacher sold it 
for $115 an acre. A few years ago it sold for 
$225 an acre. In 1919 it changed hands at 
$300. 

To-day this land is ninety per cent 
drained. The swamps and the stumps are 
gone. There are fences and fine farm- 
steads. All over the valley there are hun- 
dreds of miles of hard-surfaced roads and 
even concrete ones. Where twenty-five 
years ago was a vast swamp there are to- 
day nine trunk-line railroads and a net- 
work of electric interurbans. Here it was, 
the garden spot of the Corn Belt—and all 
ready to be boomed. 

Well, this year the boom came and it 
came with a bang as well as with a boom. It 
does not matter where you go, from one end 
to the other, you can hear the same story. 
All over the valley land has gone up an aver- 
age of nearly seventy-five dollars an acre. 
In many places of course there are in- 
stances of its going up a good bit more. Any 
number of farms are selling round $300 and 
I heard of men asking $400 an acre. 

At Bryan in Williams County one real- 
estate firm had sold fifty-two farms up to 
the day in September when I visited them. 
The head of the firm told me that two or 
three other firms in town had sold about as 
many. He estimated that 300 farms had 
been sold in the surrounding country in the 
five months previous. He had sold a total 
of about 12,000 acres of land, on which he 
had, made a commission of five dollars an 
acre, or $60,000. This was three times as 
much as he had ever sold in any similar 
period in his life. The day I was there he 
had three hundred farms listed for sale, 
totaling 30,000 acres. 


A Well-Spent Dollar 


At Paulding, as nearly as I could de- 
termine, there were about 200 farms sold 
during the boom. One of the smaller real- 
estate firms told me it had sold forty. An- 
other firm was reported to have sold round 
a hundred. Land had advanced on some 
farms $100 and $150 an acre above what it 
would have sold for at the beginning of the 
year. The top price was about $300 an 
acre, 

Over at Payne, a smaller town in the 
county, I found one firm that had sold 
forty farms during the year. These men 
here placed the number of farms sold in 
the county during the summer at 400. 
Land had been bringing $350 here, with 
the bulk of the sales close to $300 an acre. 

At Hicksville in Defiance County the 
boom struck the town like a cyclone strikes 
a town in Kansas. It came all on a sum- 
mer’s day, early in August, burned like a 
fierce fire and then in two weeks or so died 
down suddenly. But in those two weeks 
land advanced $100 an acre in price and 
thirty farms changed hands right round 
within a few miles of the town. 

A lot of the sales were speculation. One 
man bought three farms in one day. A 
real-estate man took an option on a farm 
a while before the boom and paid just one 
dollar to secure the option at $150 an acre. 
During those two weeks in August he sold 
the farm for $225 an acre. From an invest- 
ment of one dollar he had cleaned up 
$12,000. I was told a number of stories 
similar to this one in the two hours I was in 
the town. 

A recording of all these details grows 
monotonous, But before trying to inter- 
pret them I want to say a word about how 
the land boom spread to other states. I was 
in southern Minnesota in August and there 
I found men buying land as frantically as 
in Iowa. 

Far out in Kansas lands were boomed 
and boosted and sold. 

Missouri had a boom all its own. At 
Brookfield for a short time in July farms 
were sold at the rate of twenty a day. In 
Livingston County prices rose fifty and a 
hundred dollars an acre and one farm near 
town was reported sold for $500. The 
average price was round $200 an acre, In 
Boone County one week in July a half 
million dollars’ worth of land changed 
hands and a newspaper report was to the 
effect that in a few months a total of 
$8,000,000 worth was sold. 

All over eastern Nebraska there was a 
great advance in the price of farms. Prices 
went up twenty-five, fifty and seventy-five 
dollars an acre overnight. A real-estate 
man told me of one farm that was bought 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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’ $38,000 and a week later sold for 
3,000. One farmer in Central Nebraska 
id but thirty-five dollars for a whole 160 
ves about thirty years ago. Eight years 
» this was sold for thirty dollars an acre. 
; years ago it sold again for eighty dol- 
sanacre. Three years ago it was turned 
eighty again and a year ago it brought 
)0. In 1919 it sold for $125 an:acre. 

Jp round Wayne in the northeastern 
-t there was pretty much of a boom too. 
re it broke forth in an epidemic of 
‘tion sales that extended on ‘into winter. 
one week near Wayne three large farms 
aling 2160 acres sold at auction for an 
wage of $293 an acre. Some of these 
stions were advertised by half-page and 
m full-page spreads in the local news- 
vers and attracted a lot of attention. 
‘fo they doubtless stimulated a lot of 
ying. 

ar out in the sand hills of Northwestern 
braska, where it is still wild and un- 
tled, land that a year:ago was selling for 
+ dollars an acre has been boosted to 
00, twenty and twenty-five dollars an 


2. 
The sagebrush and the sand hills are not 
nune from frenzied finance, it seems. 
“he total amount of land sales over the 
m Belt and regions touched: by this 
m is so high that no man can estimate 
how high it is as yet. The total 
e added to all farm lands, whether sold 
not, is so stupendous*as to stagger the 
gination, running into billions of dol- 
. The results from it are likely to be just 
vast and far-reaching. 
"he most significant thing out of all of 
| buying and selling is the interdepend- 
e of the: boom in one state and the 
im in another.. It was the farmers leay- 
the high-priced land and going to the 
ons of lower-priced land that kept the 
m moving. The Iowa farmers who sold 
ir jand for $400 and $500 an acre are 
ing to Minnesota, to North Dakota, to 
ouri and even to Kansas. The Illinois 
ers are moving to Indiana and more to 
. The Minnesota farmers, having sold 
to Iowa farmers, are moving on‘to the 
h. The Ohio farmers who: are selling 
moying on to Michigan and are going 
h to Mississippi. 
farmer walked into a real-estate office 
ima, Ohio, one day last:'September and 
out a piece of gray clod to the real- 
te agent. 
See that dirt?” he said. ‘‘That came 
a farm out in Illinois that I sold last 
for $625 an acre. Now I want you to 
me one round here that has dirt just as 
and I’ll pay $300 an acre for it.” 


New Farms for Old 


d the agent went out and found the 
a farm that had been worth but $200 
ere before. But to the Illinois man it 
worth $300 and cheap at that. It was 
use this land at a much higher price is 
cheap to the man who has left the still 
er priced lands of Illinois.such as he 
sold. Thus one farm sells for $300 an 
‘ and promptly all the farms round 
ance to $300 an acre too. 
1 the town of Bryan, Ohio, in one day 
‘September there were forty-three Illi- 
farmers wanting to buy Williams 
nty farms. For day after day this past 
mer this same condition has continued 
ip and down the Maumee Valley. As.a 
ter of fact it has been going on for 
ral years now. Anywhere from fifty to 
ty per cent of the farms sold in North- 
ern Ohio last summer were sold to men 
a Hlinois. They know corn land when 
r see it, do these men. They will have 
ther. It is just as good as they sold 
e; it costs but half as much and 
hew virgin soil. Besides it lies along 
h better roads. 
> then the boom in one place drives 
ners on to cheaper land at another. Ar- 
ig there with higher-price standards 
id them they are willing to pay a 
nium and so force up the land in the 
e where they go. They force out men 
in turn go on to still cheaper land. It 
process that is never ended. It ex- 
S why a boom once set in motion can 
nand on. It explains too the frantic 
rtising of Minnesota lands in Iowa 
spapers imploring Iowa farmers to’come 
ne country of cheaper land. 
he second significant thing that stands 
s that everywhere it was the corn land, 
{ black-or gray corn dirt,’ that men were 
ager to get hold of, for corn dirt is gold 
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out in the Middle West. Take it in North- 
western Ohio, The corn land is the drained 
swamp land that lies between the two 
ridges running out of Fort Wayne. On the 
one side of the ridge it was corn land. On 
the other side it was not—and there might 
be a difference of fifty dollars an acre in the 
price. In Clinton County, Iowa, where the 
soils department from Iowa State College 
has made a soil suryey, men procured soil 
maps' from the county and the boom fol- 
lowed the lines of soil demarcation on the 
map. 

The whole world wants corn. The land 
on which it can be grown is limited. It can 
be stretched but little. There is no more. 
And‘so with:a world crying for corn and 
more corn the land it grows on is more and 
more valuable. That is why men fought 
for and begged for and bought corn land. 

A third significant thing that stands out 
is the part that the real-estate men have 
played. 

I have long since come to the opinion 
that there are about three or four times 
as many such as we need in the country 
anyhow and that all the extra ones are 
but parasites upon the farmer and city 
landowner. But here came this boom and 
with it such'a swarm of agents sprang up 
that ‘they covered the Corn Belt as the 
grasshopperssometimes cover Kansas. They 
had .no offices, so they used. their autos, 
parked on the shady side. They may have 
had other businesses, but they gave them up. 


Mushroom Real-Estate Agents 


times pestiferous real-estate’ firm is one 


that with plenty of capital makes a’ busi- + 


ness of buying and selling farms outright. ’ 


One firm has done more to boost the price 
of land in Ohio than any other one thing. 

Another type of agent, who is the most 
reliable of all, is the established-agent-who 
sells on a commission. .Of-course he has.to 
get out and hustle.» He rides the country 
over looking for farms that might*be»for 
sale. Once he procures one he lists it and 
then proceeds to find a~buyer.. For his 
work in bringing the buyer and seller to- 
gether the universal commission is round 
five dollars an acre, or a small percentage 
of the purchase price. 

It was not this type of agent who 
handled a big share of the land boom, 
though of course he did his best to help it 
along, but it was the newly sprung-up 
agents of the curbstone. In one Ohio town, 
besides’ three legitimate agents, there were 
one ex-postmaster, one stock dealer and 
race-horse driver, one jeweler, one butcher, 
two lawyers, one painter, one hardware 
man, one farmer and one retired farmer— 
all of whom had lately blossomed out as 
dealers in real estate. 

In another town in the Corn Belt I found, 
in addition to three regular firms, a jeweler, 
a garage man. and a farmer, who had set 
themselves up to sell farms. In another 
small town, besides one regular firm, there 
were a reformed drunkard, a former farmer 
who has been lately in a garage, a night 
policeman, a man who had been’ bartender 
before the town went dry—all real-estate 
agents. - 3 

It would take a separate story to tell of 
the activities of-these fungous agents. 
Many of them used questionable methods 
toinduce men to buy farms.. I found ample 
evidences of this as I traveled round. 

Many city men, business and _ profes- 
sional, rode the country, buying and selling 
farms. One good deal:would. net: more in a 
week than their ordinary: business would 
bring in a year or several years. Farmers 
by the hundred ‘neglected. their crops: to 
sell land, getting options and‘ selling, to 
others. Many farmers ‘were -contént' with 
selling their own farms themselves, saving 
the. paying of any commission to real- 
estate men. : 

Throughout’ the whole boom, in the 
hands of.this sort of agents, there was a 
large element of speculation. This varied 
in-different places and-it.depended upon 
those with whom I talked. « The bankers 
almost without exception looked upon the 
boom with some alarm or serious concern. 
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Speculation as such was strongly con- 
demned at a meeting of the American Farm 
Keonomics Association, held at Chicago in 
November, when the land boom took up a 
big share of the program and discussion. 

As nearly as:I can determine, about half 
of the farms bought and sold were pure 
speculation—gambling, if you want to call 
it that. We apply the latter term when a 
man plunges in Wall Street and it fits just 
as well to a land plunge in Iowa. The other 
half of the farms were bought or sold by 
men who wanted larger farms or more land 
as a safe-and-sure investment. Some were 
bought by or for returned soldiers. They 
were bought ‘in large share by men form- 
erly tenants who had accumulated enough 
to make a first-payment on a place of their 
own. Some of these farms were sold by 
men who wanted to retire, but the most of 
them were sold just because the owners 
could get the price. Some men sold who 
were sorry afterward that they did. 

These farms were almost all bought on 
long-time payments. Not five per cent of 
the sales anywhere were for cash. A man 
would buy a farm, pay down, say, $1000 or 
$2000 to bind the contract and agree. to 
pay about thirty to fifty per cent on March 
1, 1920. For the rest a mortgage running 
anywhere from five to ten years at five and 
a half or six per cent would be given. 

Thus the man who had $2000 could in- 
vest it in an option on a farm, keep it a 
week or a month, sell the farm at a big 
profit and turn over to the next man the 
burden of meeting the big March first 


; * payment and paying interest on the mort- 
One class of legitimate though some- | 


gage. If he did not sell and could not make 
the first payment he could lose his $2000 
and back down on his contract. 

Along in the summer, following an epi- 
demic of stories of high-price sales in the 


~- newspapers, there began to appear here and 


They were inclined 'to call’a lot of the buy-": 


ing and selling speculation and gambling. 
But the real-estate agents were as a rule 


loud in declaring that it was not specula-" 


tion. ‘“‘Investment’’’ was’the word they 
used overtime... Yet one of them told me'of 
a young fellow, twenty-two years old, with 
scarcely any capital, who had made $60,000 
by buying.and%selling. No, that’s not spec- 
ulation. It’s gambling. 


there a different sort of news story. Here 
is atypical one: 


John Williams, livingin Jefferson County, 
is not going to move this fall, even if he did 
sell his 320-acre farm in the spring. When 
aman came along and offered him $265 an 
acre he thought it was time to sell while 
the market was so good, and so he did. 

Recently Mr. Williams began casting 
about for a place to buy and move on, but 
he could not find any for anything like 
what he had taken for his place. So get- 
ting into his car he made a trip to see the 
man who had purchased the farm, After a 
very earnest conversation with the man he 
got out his check book, wrote out a check 
for the purchase price he had received, 
added $10,000 to it and the deed was re- 
turned to him. Mr. Williams considers 
himself very lucky indeed. 


I know of any number of instances of 
men who sold their farms at what they 
thought were boom prices, expecting to buy 
another cheaper, but found that while they 
stopped to get in a load of hay or feed the 
hogs prices had gone up so that they could 
not find any farm suitable to their needs 
or pocketbooks. Sadder but wiser, they 
were only too glad to pay a good-sized 
premium to get the buyer of their old home 
place to back down on the deal. 


To Sell or Not to Seli? 


I did not quite realize just what it meant. 


to be offered a big price for a farm. until 
one night I was visiting with an Iowa farm 
family with whom I am well acquainted. 
Someone knocked at the door and the man 
of the family, who owns the farm, went to 
the door. Two strangers‘were there. He 
stepped outside and I heard a murmur of 
voices for some time. Then the men went 
away and the farmer returned, smiling. 

“Those men just. offered me $500 an 
acre cash for the farm, Mary,’ he said to 
his wife. ‘‘What about it? Shall we take 
the $80,000 and let them have it?’’ 

“Well, I should say not!” replied the 
wife. 

“Why should I sell?”’ the farmer said, 
turning to me. . “I have lived on this farm 
thirty years all told. I know it from end to 


end. :I have built.me this.good home here. 


Here-are my: friends and relatives. I am 
near to town.and:a shipping station. I am 
a farmer and expect to farm all the rest of 
my days..So why in the world should I sell 
this farm and*®move away’ to°a’ strange 
neighborhood at my time’of life?” es 


_The«tragedy of many.a~man without | 


wisdom such as my friend had is that hay- 
ing sold his farm he cannot buy it back. 


_It_is in the hands of one who will not sell, 


or else it is held so high that he cannot 
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afford to buy it back. I know of a man in 
Paulding County, Ohio, who sold his farm 
for $225 an acre. When he offered $300 to 
get it back the buyer just laughed at him. 

The causes of all this land boom are easy 
to find and yet a deep mystery. During the 
war all land was at a standstill and prac- 
tically no farms changed hands. Particu- 
larly the speculators were not in the 
business. Though land stood still, the price 
of hogs rose:to twenty-three dollars a hun- 
dred. Cattle sold for more than ever be- 
fore. Corn, wheat-and other farm products 
went to dizzy heights. Yet the land on 
which all these were produced remained 
the same in value. 

Then the war came to an end. Suddenly 
land began to boom.’ That it should rise 
some was natural—it was due to come. 
But when land reached the legitimate rise 
it did not stop. The boom became a panic. 
Men became mad—that’s the only term 
that can describe it—and under mob influ- 
ence land was pushed to dizzy heights. 
Pretty much all over the Corn Belt a rise 
of twenty-five dollars or so an acre was 
legitimate. The rest of the-advance was 
boom—forced, speculative increase. This 
increase too was bound to come in time, but 
it would have taken five or maybe ten 
years under normal circumstances. The 
Corn Belt shot forward five or ten years 
in three months as it were. 

Inflated prices for farm products, cheap 
money, enormous bank deposits, the influ- 
ence of the Federal Farm Loan, tenant- 
farmer prosperity, soldiers back from the 
war, an actual shortage of farm land and 
consequent congestion so that men were 
willing to bid against each other, plus a 
frenzied state of public mind—these were 
the things that seemed to bring the rise in 
prices. Added to these was the stimulation 
given the mob mind through newspaper 
publicity and the pulling power of paid 
advertising and the artificial boosting by 
real-estate agents and auction sales. 


The World’s Biggest Moving Day 


But even all this does not explain the 
panic, the frenzied part of the boom. Well, 
that’s the question that is shrouded in 
mystery. There was a time when I thought 
the thing was artificial, planned by real- 
estate agents. I found out that it wag 
natural and that it surprised the agents as 
much as anybody. Now I say I don’t 
know. 

But the thing has been done. The land 
has gone up. The farms have been sold: 
now they must be paid for. Of far more 
importance now is to face the consequences 
and if possible determine in advance what 
they are likely to be and to prepare for 
them. 

First of all, we face this spring the 
world’s most gigantic moving day. With all 
of these farms sold, it means that the man 
now on each one will have to move. Or- 
dinarily nearly half of the tenant farmers 
of the country move every spring as it is. 
Now. comes allof-the moving from these 
boom sales. a 

I do not believe I exaggerate when I say 


, that in many a:community in the Corn 


Belt where -tenantry is high from forty to 


- fifty per cent of.all farm families will have 


to move this-year. Not only will there be a 


* yast migration from one state to another 


but .there will be smaller ones from one 
community to another. The sale of one 
farm often sets in motion forces that cause 
a dozen families to move. 

March first is proverbially set as moving 
day in the country, but it will be a physical 
impossibility for all to move on that day. 
All through the months of March and April 
there will be caravans of wagons and trucks 
along the public highways. Just think of 
the rare damage that will be dorie to the 
muddy roads! There will be freight cars 
loaded and'shipped and families on the rail- 
roads on the way to their new homes. I do 
not exaggerate at all when I say that this 
vast moving day in its entirety will make 
the exodus from Egypt or.the migration of 
our: fathers"to the West look like mere 
trifles, 

That folks are preparing for this moving 
has been made manifest ‘during the recent 
winter months -by -a*most-unusual phe- 
nomenon out:in the Middle West. This is 
the vast number of‘farm auction sales that 
are being held everywhere—the sales where 
the household goods, the implements and the 
stock are cried and sold. Usually sales 
are held late-in the winter... But this last 
fall they began in numbers late-in October, 

(Concluded on Page 145) ~ 
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At the 


Salesroom 


Say 


Tp oe sty ( LJ ty Ow 


i 
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Dissect this 3/,-ton Stewart— 


Fast, smart, durable, inexpensive— 


Equipped with electric lights, electric starter, magneto ignition 
and pneumatic tires, Chassis price, $1275 


This 34-ton Stewart has the speed and flexibility economical to run. Any Stewart is a money-saver, for 
of a passenger-car truck but none of its lighter con- none is too light for its work and none carries needless 
struction. And as to heavy trucks—why do some weight. Stewart simplified design has eliminated 
merchants put them on 3/4-ton work? Compared hundreds of useless parts, hundreds of pounds of 
with them, this Stewart darts about and covers ground unnecessary weight—the result of seven years of wise, 
like a destroyer in a naval convoy and gets the job experienced, progressive truck building. 


done easily, quickly and at little cost. The Stewart is a 100% truck. Every dollar invested 


It’s the right truck to start with and every fleet needs in it is a live, working, producing dollar. It is easy to 
one, for Model 11, the 3/4-ton size Stewart, hustles the handle, easy to keep up, simple to operate. Simplicity 
loads, puts in full days, and is a business getter—a means less time lost for repairs and replacements—less 
smart-looking salesman—an advertisement—a model dead weight to move—hence, less expense for tires, 
of service. A real truck, without a passenger-car part gasoline and oil. 


in it, designed by experienced truck designers, ready 
for all the bumps and strains and demands of the worst 
kinds of roads or weather. 


But best of all, you get an attractive, well-balanced 
quality truck—all truck from the ground up—built to 
last—built for real day-in, day-out service—a truck 
This truck is not only inexpensive to buy—but that does more, rather than less, than it promises. 


Quality trucks since 1912 


STEWART- MOTOR- CORPORATION - BUFFALO-Nt 


(Concluded from Page 141) 
yNovember they were being held every- 
hve. December saw sales by the score in 
“y county in the land-boom country. 
sran auctioneers say it surpasses any- 
iz ever known in the history of the 
jdle West. 

(ae day in early January I walked into 
/owa newspaper Office, picked up copies 
im representative Lowa country weeklies 
4, the exchange table and counted the 
j, advertised in them. These ten papers 
va total of eighty-six display ads for 
) and a total of 164 listed in the classi- 
scolumns. This one week’s record is 
al of the whole Corn Belt. On one 
» ten miles long in Boone County, Iowa, 
«2 are eighteen farmers who are having 


‘Having sold my farm I am moving to 
1,’ “I am moving to Minnesota,” 
Fving sold my farm I am leaving the 
smunity,” “‘Since I am retiring’’—these 
«ome of the typical explanations for the 
f given in the ads. 

/] of this moving, coming as it is at one 
#1, is bound to have a widespread influ- 
| on the rural and city life of America 
jays so vast that it can scarcely be 
ezed or measured now. History is being 
se in this March first moving day. It 
«ns that communities will be torn apart 
.broken up. Farmers’ organizations will 
‘part of their members. Farm women’s 
/s will be disintegrated. School-teachers 
iface a new lot of pupils next fall, with 
{rent textbooks and different prepara- 


he blow will fall hardest on rural 
ches, already in desperate straits. 
Irch congregations will be broken up; 
‘ families will be moving in and stran- 
: will not attend or support a church as 
ithe old members who moved away. It 
/ mean the death of more than one 
iggling congregation. One of Jowa’s 
s-known rural pastors told me that it 
‘ld take six or more of the best families 
st away from his church and community. 
he settlement.for these farms and mak- 
{the first big payment on them on 
ch first, when most of the settlements 
‘Jue to be made, will result in just about 
biggest business transaction the coun- 
aver saw. The way the banks are hand- 
) all this, how money is being procured 
ipayments, the incidents humorous and 
cic, Will make a story in themselves. 
)lso will the payment of income taxes on 
if those big profits made last summer. 


Farm Rents Boosted 


he boom is already meaning that rents 
i be higher on farm lands. I have data 
iiered from dozens of sources in several 
ies to show that cash rent has been 
ed anywhere from fifty to one hundred 
cent for this year’s leasing over rents 
‘year. I found Ohio owners in the north- 
itern part of the state asking as high as 
inty dollars an acre for beet land. In 
evidere, Illinois, rent has advanced from 
‘dollars up to fifteen dollars an acre. In 
‘shern Iowa land that rented a year ago 
yeight and nine dollars an acre is being 
21 for twelve and fourteen dollars this 
. In Grundy County farms that 
‘ed for twelve dollars an acre last year 
being held for twenty-five dollars this 
er. One farm near West Liberty, Iowa, 
ed for thirty dollars an acre. 

‘he man who had a farm valued at 
0 an acre and who rented it for ten 
(ars an acre last year feels that with its 
zie raised to $400 an acre now he ought 
ret twenty dollars an acre. The farm 
yorth twice as much, so he must have 
se as much interest. Or say a man has 
(ght this farm for $400 an acre that 
ted for ten dollars an acre last year. He 
lst have his interest, so he boosts the 
t. This rent boosting is well-nigh uni- 
«sal over the Corn Belt. 

Tow what is happening is of importance 
1. mighty significant. The tenant farm- 
thave been refusing to pay these high 
ats in many places. Instead they are 
Wing out and going on to communities 

states where land is cheaper. They 

y have saved enough to buy a cheaper 
in, or at any rate enough to go where 
its are cheaper. 

Jsually Corn Belt farms are rented 
Ing in July and August for the next year. 
\th all of the buying and selling and 
sing of rents farms were not rented last 
mer. A county agricultural agent told 
in September that he knew of 150 ten- 
4s in his county who had not located for 
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the coming year. I know of another county 
where in December not half of the farms 
offered for rent had been taken. 

All this means that the enterprising 
tenant farmer will be taken out of the 
community and the farms will be turned 
over to younger or more inexperienced 
men. It will mean that many owners who 
cannot get tenants on a cash basis at all 
will have to supply the capital and put 
men on their farms on some sort of a joint- 
partnership basis. All this on a widespread 
scale over a number of states will have a 
marked effect on agriculture and com- 
munity life. 

The land boom will mean ultimately an 
increase in the number of tenants. Of 
course many tenants have bought farms 
and in so buying are graduated to the 
landowner class. But many men bought 
who live in town. They do not expect to 
farm. They want a tenant on the place. 
Higher prices, too, will mean that it willtake 
a tenant longer to get ahead and that he 
must remain a tenant longer. 


Will Land Prices Tumble? 


There will be more retired farmers in the 
future. All over the Corn Belt reports are 
that men who sold their farms are moving 
to town. Having made enough on specula- 
tion or on the increased value of land to 
keep them the rest of their days, why buy 
another farm and slave on? Looking on 
the land boom that enables them to do it, 
they move to town with rejoicing. And 
pretty nearly everywhere the retired farmer 
as a rule is a detriment to a community 
rather than an asset. 

Another thing is that the land has been 
getting into the hands of the men who do 
not do the actual farming. During the 
past few years there has been a steadily 
decreasing number of farms over the Corn 
Belt. I know of any number of counties 
where there are two or three men getting 
control over a large number of farms or of 
large acreages of land thrown together into 
one large farm. I know of men who have 
as high as 125 farms under their control. 

Now it has been this class of. men who 
have been buying more farms. These men 
have been taking advantage of the present 
speculation to add to their holdings. All 
this is a dangerous tendency. It means still 
more tenantry. It means that the time will 
come when large landholdings must be dis- 
couraged. 

But after all, these things I mention are 
but incidental. The big questions are yet 
to be viewed: First of all, since there seems 
little doubt but that the price of land was 
forced abnormally high last summer, will 
the price stay up or will it come down? 
The universal testimony is that it will stay 
up. The testimony is that Iowa and Ili- 
nois land is high because it is worth it— 
worth $500 an acre and more for the best. 
The same applies to the higher land prices 
elsewhere. 

Even more, prices will keep on rising— 
not by another boom but by a steady, sub- 
stantial rise each year. High authorities 
believe that the best Iowa land will average 
$600 and $700 an acre in the next few 
years. I could quote men by the dozen in 
Towa, Illinois and Ohio who predict that 
land will go anywhere from $50 to $200 
higher than it sold for this last year before 
it stops. I know of one Iowa farmer who 
is willing to bet $5000 that lahd in his 
county will sell for $1000 an acre within 
ten years. 

I grant you that at present prices of 
farm products, with hogs at fifteen cents 
a pound or more, wheat selling at $1.75 a 
bushel and other things in proportion, 
these farms are worth all that. men paid 
for them last summer. But suppose prices 
drop, will the farms still be worth as much? 

Look back to the terms I’ mentioned 
under which these farms were sold. Or 
better yet, here are some actual figures 
which I copied from an actual contract as I 
found it on file in an Iowa bank: 

A Grundy County farm of 160 acres was 
bought April 2, 1919, for $52,000. A first 
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payment of $1000 was made when the con- 
tract was signed. The conditions call for 
$29,000 to be paid March 1, 1920. In addi- 
tion a $22,000 mortgage for five years at 
five and a half per cent is to be taken over. 
On May sixteenth this farm was resold for 
$56,000. Thre terms called for $1000 down, 
$1000 on November first, $32,000 on March 
1, 1920, and assumption of the $22,000 
mortgage. 

Now this man who bought last owns 320 
acres of land on which he has not paid out. 
He has it mortgaged for all that it will 
stand. This extra quarter section he bought 
on speculation in the hope of selling it for 
more than $56,000 before March 1, 1920, 
comes round. 

Now suppose he does not sell. He has 
no money. His banker told me that he can- 
not borrow, because he has already bor- 
rowed the limit. 

All that he can do is to sell the other 
farm—if he can. If he cannot he must go 
back on his contract, lose his $2000 paid 
and throw the farm back into the hands of 
the man he bought it from. But maybe 
that man had bought it on speculation too. 
He does not have the money to make that 
March first payment, having counted on 
getting it from the man to whom he sold. 
He, too, must go back on his bargain. 

Now as a matter of fact most of the men 
who have bought farms have enough 
money in sight to pay the first big payment 
this spring. Hither they have it in hand or 
they can arrange to borrow it from a bank 
or a loan company or from private sources. 
Not more than five per cent of the farms 
bought last summer will be thrown back on 
the men who sold them. For the rest the 
initial payment will be made. 

But the big question is, Will these men be 
able to pay the next big installment at the 
end of five years? At the old value of land 
a landlord was making barely four per cent 
on his money invested, and many made 
less than that. Under the present values a 
man who rents a farm for cash is going to 
have a hard time to get more than two or 
three per cent at best as interest. If he 
expects to raise $22,000 in five years he 
has another think coming—as farm man- 
agement experts at the state agricultural 
colleges can show from ample data from 
farm surveys. 


Conflicting Views of the Boom 


The man who bought a farm for a home 
and who has approximately forty to fifty 
per cent of the purchase price to pay down 
is pretty safe. Even if he cannot raise 
enough in five years to pay the full amount 
due his credit will be good; he can get the 
mortgage renewed and go on in good shape. 
But for the fellow who has bought on ten 
or twenty or even thirty per cent—as many 
did buy, with no higher initial payments 
than these—there is danger ahead. 

If prices stay up on farm products all 
is well. But let hogs and corn and wheat 
drop to prewar levels and a third or a half 
of the men who have bought farms will be 
re hard luck. They will have a hard row to 

oe. 

Many will be unable to meet interest, 
let alone payments. They will fail. The 
farms will have to be sold perhaps at a 
sacrifice. ‘The whole boom is pretty much 
of a bubble. If it can just hold long enough 
it will solidify. But let prices come down 
any time within the next five years before 
the money has been earned for the second 
big payment and the bubble’s pricked. 
Then there will be a panic of a different 
sort from last summer—and the deuce to 


ay. 
y It’s queer how men look at this boom in 
such different lights. Real-estate men are 
enthusiastic and optimistic, bankers con- 
servative and pessimistic, county agricul- 
tural agents pretty much divided. But 
farmers are pretty generally of the opinion 
that ‘since for forty years their profits have 
been mainly what had come from the un- 
paid work of their wives and children, they 
are entitled to the profit that came from 
the increased value in land. He believes, 


does the average farmer, that the present 
high prices of farm products as well as 
land are justified and that they are going 
to remain high, that never will prices go 
back to prewar levels. 

I talked one day last fall to a county 
agent from northern Iowa and in a few 
minutes after with one from the other end 
of the state. 

“The land boom has been the worst 
thing that has ever struck the country,” 
said the man from the north. ‘‘Seventy-five 
per cent of the present sales have been from 
speculation. It will raise the rent about a 
hundred per cent. Our best tenants are 
moving out. Owners won’t be able to get 
men to go on their farms. 

“Farms were hardly earning good inter- 
est on their investment at former land 
prices. Now they must grow twice as much 
or take léss interest. A dollar, too, is worth 
only half as much.” 

“T am an optimist,” said the other man. 
“Ninety-nine out of every hundred who 
have bought farms will be able to pay out. 
The few speculators who, bought are now 
unloading their farms at a small profit and 
on good terms to men who can do the 
paying out.” 


A College Man’s Opinion 


“Money is bound to be cheaper. Farms 
at $400 and low interest are no harder to 
pay for than at $200 and high interest. 
Production can be increased fifty per cent 
without much expense. 

“Right in my county there will be hun- 
dreds of carloads of lime put on the soil 
this year that will essentially increase the 
crops grown.” 

There you are! 

Here is another county agent who takes 
a dark view. 

““Warmers will never be able to pay out 
on the farms they have bought,’ said he. 
“This land boom will set the country back 
fifty years from the standpoint of progres- 
sive agriculture. 

“Yet some men are saying that it will 
stimulate agriculture. In thirty years Iowa 
has not increased corn production one 
bushel. It is foolish to hope that you can 
raise the level of farm produce in a year 
to meet this crisis. You can’t change the 
farmers of a whole state overnight.”’ 

Of the hundreds of men with whom I 
talked concerning the land boom and spec- 
ulation, none has a better grasp of the 
situation than has Dean C. F. Curtiss, of 
Iowa State College, at Ames. Nor do I 
know of any man whose opinion ought to 
carry more weight. 

“This land boom resulted mainly from 
the inflated price of farm products,’’ Dean 
Curtiss said. ‘‘At the same time land had 
not responded in proportion to the increase 
in the price of these products and increase 
in other prices. All at once people discoy- 
ered this, woke up to the fact and began to 
take advantage of it. 

“‘How permanent will be the present 
inflated prices for farm products is a ques- 
tion. It remains to be seen, but it is a 
consensus of opinion that though they will 
remain high for a year or two they will not 
remain permanently as high as now. They 
are due for a drop in values after a period 
of adjustment. 

“‘ Another fact equally clear is that the 
price of agricultural products will come 
down before the price of agricultural labor. 
The price of corn and wheat and cattle and 
hogs will drop before the cost of production 
decreases. This means that for a period 
farms will have to be operated on a smaller 
margin of profit. 

“ Agriculture is first to feel a reduction of 
prices. With respect to reacting on the 
future value of the land the man who owns 
or nearly owns his own farm can take this 
decreased margin of profit and continue to 
operate his farm during such a transition 
period. The man who does not own his 
farm so, or the speculator, is likely to be 
caught. After the period of readjustment 
there will come cheaper labor and cheaper 
machinery. 

“The ultimate value of farm lands will 
be governed largely by the standards of 
value that may be established for money. 
Whether we shall continue to have inflated 
value no one knows. Some say this infla- 
tion is permanent and others say it is but 
for a short time. It will not be until we 
have the reaction of agricultural produc- 
tion and industrial conditions in the coun- 
tries involved in the war that»we can tell. 
But I believe that land prices will continue 
to move slowly upward.” 
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y | the publicity world by buy- 
I ing a double-page advertise- 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Hardly a novel expenditure to- 
day! But then, it was the first two- 
page men’sclothes ad that had ever 
appeared in the Post. 


Webought the big- 
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gest magazine space we could get 
because we felt we had the biggest 
clothes-message to deliver. 


To wit: 

That discerning men do not have 
to be rich men in order to afford the 
best made-to-order clothes. 

T-R-T 


Before that ad appeared eleven 


- years ago, genuine custom tailoring 


was considered the wearing 
apparel of the extravagant or 
wealthy. 
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But long since then Royal P: 
licity has knocked that notion 1) 
a cocked hat. 


It has pointed out how the mi’ 
moth Royal Sunshine TailorSho 
—centralizing under one roof |! 
combined buying power, skill a| 
resourcefulness of two thousa! 
local tailors—produce and deli’ 
the best made-to-order clothes! 
the price of ready-mades. 


And indeed, often for less tt! 


the price of ready-mades! 
\ 


‘he business men of the town came, look- 
shabby but well brushed, for an apéritif 
a game of chess or piquet or checkers 
re dinner. Family parties, the women 

in the styles of 1914, chatted and 
nk weak beer. French soldiers of the 
st mobilized class, very young, callow 
spruce beside one’s memory of the war- 
e poilu, arranged seats for their girls, 
se old clothes were always pathetically 
sved by some touch of new finery, as a 
h ribbon, a knot of tulle. Britishsoldiers, 
ing from their gruesome day’s work of 
ing, burying and identifying the old 
ains of the dead in that slaughter pen 
to the north, sat apart drawing in- 
ous comparisons between French beer 
the British product. Their officers, still 
her apart, looked as though they would 
to make the acquaintance of someone 
ther, but were tooshy. Everyone with 
price seemed to try to make the Café 
‘Univers at some time between five and 
m of anevening. It was the bright spot 
\rras, the one place, except for a small 
ma, where one could vary the monotony 
ving and of grubbing among ruins. 
ext day the place appeared in the misty 
light of late November for what it was— 
ty faintly convalescent from a sickness 
ost fatal. I propose in this article to 
ribe ruin and the effects of ruin as little 
ossible. 


Water Carried by Hand 


he splintered walls of Northern France 
e been scintillated upon us from cine- 
; they have bombarded us from illus- 
ed newspapers: they have been shouted 
s by propagandists for a year and a half. 
rly every writing man in America, Eng- 
|, France and Italy has taken his whack 
escribing them, if only for the challenge 
is art, since this three or four hundred 
s of unmitigated, depressing mess and 
1orror cannot be described; every writer 
has tackled the job knows that now. 
; enough to recall that Arras stood for 
e than four years with hell at its very 
s—the line was never more than five or 
niles away. Between fifty and sixty per 
, of its buildings were leveled or so 
aged that they could not be restored; 
he rest not one escaped damage, vary- 
irom deroofing and gutting to mere loss 
indows and holes in the walls or plaster. 
ut I had only to wander from my hotel 
the street in order to perceive that 
odern city under bombardment loses 
e than buildings. The first reminder 
e when I stumbled over a pile of ex- 
lely disgusting garbage. The city had 
stem of sewers, their main lines dating 
ost before the Middle Ages. During the 
the British used those sewers for mili- 
purposes, together with that strange 
em of deep interlocking cellars which 
under the town. The Germans replied 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


The Schoolhouse at Bouchoir 


with burrowing shells. The sewage system 
is still clogged up or caved in, as I dis- 
covered when later in the day I investigated 
a little and found even the dunnage of war, 
a smashed field-telephone switchboard, 
still in place. The city must needs take to 
the garbage-disposal system of the Middle 
Ages. Down the street moved a procession 
of women, each carrying two pails of water; 
later a water cart came bumping over the 
worn pavement. In the bombardment 
water pipes were smashed; the system liter- 
ally went all to pieces. There has been no 
time to replace that either. The best that 


could be done was to establish certain public 
taps, like the old town pump. Every drop 
of water used in Arras has to be transported 
by water tank or by hand from the public 
tap. 

The ruins, or at least those of buildings 
most immediately needed for human habi- 
tation or for business, have been very largely 
cleaned up; but squads of German prison- 
ers, working at the easy pace of involuntary 
labor, were still here and there heaving 
down walls or desultorily tapping the mor- 
tar off of bricks. Indeed, so far is Arras in 
advance of many other cities in the same 
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class that twenty or thirty brand-new build- 
ings—mostly made of that same recovered 
brick—have been completed. The less im- 
mediately necessary buildings still raise 
their ragged walls. 

The great pretentious cathedral is a pic- 
turesque ruin growing from a trash heap. 
A wall ten or twelve feet high confines the 
heap, prevents broken stone from falling 
onto sidewalk or pavement. The famous 
town hall is, of course, a stump; of its an- 
tique Gothic glories only one carved pillar 
remains. The Petite Place about it has been 
enlarged by the clearing up of the completely 
ruined buildings which surrounded it on 
oneside. Here, evenin midwinter, innumer- 
able wide pushcarts roofed with canopies 
stand all day long offering for sale articles 
which range from sides of meat and com- 
plete men’s suits to souvenirs of the war 
and post cards. The proprietors of these 
booths are mostly merchants of the town 
whose old locations have been neither re- 
built nor repaired; they are starting life 
anew, with a pushcart and a little stock. 

The shopkeepers, more fortunate in that 
they have been able to raise the sum neces- 
sary for repairs to slightly damaged build- 
ings or to rent new locations, offer us as 
a rule only basic necessities in the way of 
food and clothing—and often very little of 
them. Shop a little through Arras and you 
begin to sense that transportation problem 
which is the basis of much of the trouble in 
the devastated region of Northern France 
and indeed in all France. Gentlemen’s col- 
lars? Not this week. An order was sent 
in to a jobber at Paris three weeks ago, but 
when they will come in is a secret of God. 
Shirts? Yes, some very fine and durable 
shirts. Unhappily only the very large and 
very small sizes remain. 

The hundreds of buildings still standing 
but deroofed, gutted, requiring not patch- 
ing up but extensive repairs show least 
progress of all. Here and there an owner 
has put on a temporary roof to keep out the 
ravages of theelements, or theeternalsquads 
of German prisoners have fitted up a frame- 
work to prevent a loose wall from tottering 
over into the street. Partly as a matter of 
local pride, partly doubtless to draw tourist 
traffic when the rush comes, the local and 
governmental authorities have done a curi- 
ous piece of patching on the Grande Place. 


Old Spanish Carvings 


This, it may be necessary to recall, was 
an attraction for the antiquarian. Dur- 
ing the days of their occupation in French 
Flanders the Spanish surrounded this large 
plaza with a series of curious, tall, high- 
peaked houses bearing odd carvings. Until 
the war these Spanish buildings remained 
unbreken by a single modern structure. All 
were damaged more or less by the bombard- 
ment, but only two or three went down 

(Continued on Page 153) 


Pozizres, Somme Battlefield, December, 1919 
A bove—Rouvroye, a Typical Farming Town, Coming Back 


Albert. 


The Eternal Beehive Huts 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
cjapletely. However, the shell fire on the 
guare, gathering force from its contact 
wh the hard cobblestones, blew off per- 
hos a third of the peaked cornices which 
redered this place so distinctive. The 
Finch, showing the same spirit which made 
thm stretch the anti-aircraft strips of paper 
oi the Parisian windows in pretty little 
digns, have replaced the cornices with 
piks of building paper, the laths on their 
siface arranged in artistic patterns, har- 
mnious with the old Spanish plan, 

‘he pavement and sidewalks are re- 
sired on the main streets and boulevards; 
wader away from these and you are in 
alicky, clayey mud, which when it dries 
«ms to defy the brush. However, winter 
irthe devastated region brings this com- 
pisation—it is mud now, not dust. 

‘he veterans of the San Francisco disas- 
i¢ remember most vividly that choking 
dt of ruins which worked its way through 
ery crack of ahome. That same dust— 
oy infinitely more filthy, since it is usually 
siated with the old garbage of armies— 
pgued the whole devastated region last 
si mer. 

Vandering through the streets of Arras 
p duces a continuous succession of depres- 
siis, lighted here and there by a glint of 
hie. The people look dingy, sober, dis- 
e raged. The faces of the women as they 
city their water pails through the streets 
s¢m to express impatience that they who 
oe had a fine modern water system have 
bin reduced to this. I was to know in 
a rtnight of wandering through the devas- 
fead zone a disgust of ruin, so that when 
{ turned to Paris I wanted never to see 
aroken wall again. But these people will 
n or cannot go to Paris; they must live 
wh it all for half a generation. The gloom 
li:tens when you come round a corner and 
b.old.a gang of French workmen in blouses 
ail wooden shoes laying brick, hammering, 
pjstering. To the American spirit, at least, 
tire is nothing so cheering as to see people 
king something. 


An Eight Years’ Job 


Vhen I, an adopted son of San Fran- 
‘0, returned home a year and a half after 
th disaster I approached the city in the 
piper sentimental mood, ready to shed 
ts for the glory that had departed. I 
ldded at the ferry, walked up Market 
Sjeet, then all in process of reconstruction. 
the time I reached Lotta’s Fountain 
I/as never more enthusiastic in my life. I 
hil forgotten the tragedy in the glory of 
alig job. 

felt a ghost of the same reaction when 
ood on the heap of ruins which used to 
bla great church and surveyed Lens. To 
jq the reader’s memory again, Lens was 
{i France the greatest industrial tragedy 
ojthe war. In a district covering a few 
Silare miles of this city was produced 
re than a third of the French coal. 
ery building in Lens proper, most of the 
Idings in its immediate suburbs, went 
divn before intensive artillery fire—com- 
pitely leveled or damaged beyond repair. 
le Germans made the job complete by 
fibding all the mines. Just after the 
Btish took the town in 1918 I stood on 
tls same eminence and saw grotesque, 
gistly, smoking, gas-yellowed ruins of 

ne and shop, mine house.and factory, 
Mining to the mists of the horizon; 
all my depression at the moment was 
ealed only by my disgust for war as 

institution. 

3ut now—the ruins were virtually 

1e. Of shattered walls and incoher- 
€ heaps there remained only two or 
tiee short streets surrounding the town 

l, and even these were in process of 
Caning up. What stretched to the ho- 
tion now resembled a huge and very 
sy junk yard and lumber yard. Fields 
orick neatly stacked or loosely piled, 
er fields of illmatched timber stacked 
est it might be, showed what had be- 
ne of the ruins. Interspersed with 
fields and with other piles of un- 
Mated material such as rolled-up barbed 
, steel girders, damaged boilers, old 
, Tan a crazy pattern of temporary 
. Near by were three or four rows 

uts made—as closer inspection was 
Ushow—of cleaned-up brick from the 
tins. Beyond were stone huts of the 
Sme uniform, entirely unornamented 
tern, 
verywhere between wooden sheds 
flowed roughly the conformation of the 
fimerstreets. Unpainted, frail, uniform, 
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they housed the officers directing the busi- 
ness of reconstruction, the new necessary 
shops and private citizens. One area was 
dotted with semicylindrical sheet-iron huts 
of the beehive pattern—relics of the armies. 
Here more plain citizens lived. From my 
elevated position I looked down upon a 
tiled floor, still in place though the house 
above it was gone. I noted a stovepipe just 
beginning to smoke—someone installed in 
the cellar under the tiles was getting 
luncheon. Inspecting the confused land- 
scape below through my glasses I picked up 
everywhere the smoking stovepipes of still 
other cellar homes. 

The Lille road had now become Main 
Street for’ Lens. Down its wide-paved 
length hurried, at a pace almost excited, 
heavy trucks carrying still more material, 
gangs of workmen bearing planks, house- 
Wives returning with full baskets from their 
marketing, and at a more leisurely pace 
squads of German prisoners—a_ violent 
green splash in the landscape. That was 
not the only note of high color. Along the 
streets where the ruins still stood, venders 
of souvenir post cards—getting established 
against the tourist rush—and proprietors of 
small workingmen’s cafés had ‘knocked 
together board shacks and had painted 
them in loud blues, reds and greens, as 
though striving to relieve the universal 
ruin by a little note of gayety. 

I was hailed from the base of the stone 
pile below me. A very dusty, middle-aged 
man in overalls was standing at the mouth 
of a hole hugging an eight-day clock. 
About his feet stood boxes full of plates, 
cups, knives, forks and miscellaneous table 
fixtures. 

‘Tf monsieur wishes the time I can give 
it to him,” he said. 

I descended and interviewed him on the 
spot. His house and shop had stood before 
the war backed up against the cathedral. 
Before he went away in 1914 he had 
packed all his movable household belong- 
ings into the cellar. The clean-up of the 
ruins had only just now reached the point 
where he could burrow into his storehouse. 

“And they’re all there—quite un- 
touched!” he exclaimed. ‘‘The house 
caved in before the boche found them.” 

He laughed; he was like a man who had 
discovered buried treasure. 

Nevertheless, Lens appeared sad enough 
when a few days later I interviewed the 
mining engineers in charge of reconstruc- 
tion and was permitted to see for myself. 
The French official statement that it might 
take ten years to put these mines into full 
production seemed to me, when I went to 
Lens, a probable exaggeration. I came 
away convinced that it was plausible—if 
not absolutely true. Let me state the 
problem in terms of the layman. I am not 
a practical mining man. Perhaps for that 
very reason the untechnical reader. will 
better understand. 

These narrow-veined and deep but rich 
mines lie under a very wet topsoil. For the 
first few hundred feet of their depth the 
shafts must be not timbered, but heavily 
cemented. The Germans blew up this 
cement with high explosive. The natural 
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leakage and seepage of a marshy soil did 
the rest. Gradually it filled the lower 
drifts and levels, rising steadily in the shaft 
until in some cases it overflowed the shaft 
mouths. There it lay for years, reducing 
workings which meant the painful labor of 
a century to pulp and slush. 

The Courriére district has probably ad- 
vanced farthest toward reconstruction. 
Lens itself lay on the steadily maintained 
battle line of 1914-1918. The town was 
leveled and the Germans did their work 
early. Courriére, some four or five miles 
from the line, was only half destroyed by 
shell fire; and the Germans did not get 
round to blowing up cement bulwarks, the 
shaft houses and the surface machinery 
until 1916. 

The engineers in Courriére had houses 
for their workers. Starting with that, they 
cleared up the wreckage. Now the Cour- 
riére mines lie in what appear to be some- 
what broken open fields, the location of 
the shafts designated by steel plates. The 
engineer who escorted me pulled one of 
these plates aside; I saw a shattered iron 
ladder running down into blackness. He 
tossed in a stone. I heard it splash. 

“The water begins thirty or forty feet, 
English, down there,’’ he said. ‘‘Under 
that is four hundred meters—say thirteen 
hundred feet—of water and most dread- 
ful slush.” 

It was the same everywhere, mine after 
mine, except that here and there a steam 
engine puffed in a tiny engine house, show- 
ing where a mine was in process of being 
pumped out. 

Just after the rescue of Northern France 
certain engineers registered the opinion 
that it would pay better to abandon the 
old shafts and sink new ones. A little 
exploration showed the error of this opinion. 
These reservoirs have soaked all the sur- 
rounding upper soil. New shafts would 
have to be sunk by the freezing process or 
painfully cemented in mushy soil as the 
work proceeded. That would not, either, 
evade the task of pumping out the old 
shafts. The water from these reservoirs 
would still run into veins and workings. It 
was better to pump out these drowned 
mines at once and to patch up the old 
cement bulwarks before tackling the nasty, 
dangerous task of reopening, cleaning out 
and retimbering the old workings. 

Pumping machinery had been ordered— 
from strictly French firms—even before the 
Armistice. There was some delay, there 
will probably be further delay in delivery. 
This is one of the things about French gov- 
ernmental policy that strike the alien ob- 
server as shortsighted. By last summer the 
pumps were at work in Courriére. The 
mines on which they began are drying 
out. By next April the second stage— 
patching up the cement bulwarks—will 
begin. By the end of 1920 the workings of 
one or two of the most favorably situated 
and least damaged mines may be in condi- 
tion for work—and again they may not. 

“It’s all guessing after all,’’ said one of 
the engineers. “‘The condition is almost un- 
precedented. We don’t know what we shall 
find down there.” 
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What with cave-ins, fire damp and gases, 
it will all be extremely dangerous. One and 
all, the engineers impressed upon me the 
impossibility of crowding the work. 

“Tt isn’t like a surface job where you 
speed up by multiplying men and ma- 
chines. In some mine galleries only two or 
three men can work abreast, and the same 
applies to machinery.” 

If all goes well Courriére will get out a 
little coal, a very little, in 1921. The most 
optimistic of the engineers thought that if 
surfacemachinery came through fast enough 
the district might almost reach full pro- 
duction by the end of 1922. Courriére 
before the war yielded about 3,500,000 tons 
a year against a total production of 14,000,- 
000 for the Lens district. 

It all goes more slowly at Lens proper. 
The ground was more marshy, the mines 
had nearly two years longer.to soak; there 
was no housing for the workers; the ruins 
of the city lay over everything: As I have 
shown in describing the present: state of 
Lens, the clean-up was practically finished 
by last December. Lens is just now getting 
to pumping. That and all other processes 
must go more slowly than at :Courriére; 
and the final work of getting the galleries 
into shape will be both more difficult and 
more dangerous. About the time necessary 
for complete restoration of the whole dis- 
trict expert opinion differed—all admitted 
that they were guessing. 


Two:-Cylinder Touring 


One optimist said: “Leaving out two or 
three mines in especially bad shape, five 
years.” 

A pessimist said: ‘‘Ten years.” 

The man whose opinion is perhaps most 
worthy of respect said: ‘“‘ My guess is seven 
to nine years.” 

Valenciennes, farther to the north, pro- 
duced 6,000,000 tons of coal a year. The 
Germans worked these mines until just be- 
fore the forced retreat of 1918. It was re- 
ported then that they merely blew up the 
shaft houses and surface workings. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that they had 
applied here the same drowning process as 
at Lens. But the French came in so soon 
that the shafts did not fill up; only the 
lower workings were flooded. I did not 
visit Valenciennes on this trip, but some of 
the Lens engineers had done so. They 
reported that Valenciennes would get out 
some coal in 1920 and might restore full 
production by 1922. 

I went to Courriére from Lille in a taxi- 
cab, which I believe was impressed into 
service by the Germans all during the war. 
Not until we struck the broad highway did 
I know the full iniquity of that machine. It 
preceded itself with a cloud of steam, caus- 
ing peasants here and there to run out to 
see if we were on fire. Every five miles it 
had’to be watered from a large can which 
the driver carried beside his seat. Its best 
running time by the watch was fourteen 
kilometers—or, say, nine miles—an hour. 
On every little slope I had a fear that its 
own power would never drag it off. Once, 
indeed, it struck a stretch of road under 

repair and stopped entirely on loose cob- 

blestones. I got out and pushed it off, 
slightly aided by the engine. At this 
point I insisted on opening the hood for 

a look. 

“Why, it has only two cylinders!” 
said I. 

“‘True, monsieur, she has two cylin- 
ders, that machine,” replied the driver, 
“but one of them does not always func- 
tion.” 

I had planned to go first to Lens, 
where there is a restaurant, and get 
luncheon there. But this plan seemed 
impracticable. A workman whom I in- 
terviewed at a crossroad falsely assured 
me that déjeuner could be purchased 
from an estaminet at Courriére. On 
arrival in the town we found that the 
mine which we were seeking was still a 
mile and a half away. 

“*And,”’ we were assured by a pleasant 
middle-aged townsman, ‘‘there are no 
restaurants or estaminets either here or 
there. But,’’ he added, “I travel much 
myself, monsieur, and know the hard- 
ships of travel. Will you be my guests?” 

Five minutes later we sat in his 
kitchen—parlor—living room watching 
his wife and sister-in-law pour long 
white slices of potato into sizzling fat. 

They had erected a kind of a dwelling 
from cleaned-up bricks. The room in 
which we sat was bare of plaster, paint or 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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MERICA has at least one great industry a knowl- 
edge of which will warm the hearts of all 


woman-kind. 


Salute the canned food on your pantry shelf. The 
Pure Food Laws—commendable and necessary 
though they are—are yet far exceeded in the require- 
ments which the great organized food canning in- 
dustry of the United States lays down for itself. 


Think what such protection means 
to our tables! 


tYou whose important duty is the selection of the 
food that goes on the family table, remember this: 


All over the United States there stretch the great 
organizations of the Pure Food Laws, Federal and 
State, working hand in hand. 
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All over these same United States there 
stretches from Washington —from the head- 
quarters there of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation—another great pure food organiza- 
tion—the voluntary Inspection Service of 
the National Canners Association. 


Not how Little it Must do—but 
how Much it Can do 


This is not an arm representing force or 
compulsion. Rather, it represents a united 
ambition on the part of a vast industry to 
keep itself in spirit and in practice above 
any necessity of laws of regulation. 


Little wonder, then, that the canning in- 
dustry has been called “‘the industry which 
legislates for itself’?! Never does this indus- 
try forget that it is dealing with food —with 
food, the thing of such vast consequence to 
the little family circle of the American home. 
In a very real way it realizes its responsibility 
and in a very real way it faces its respon- 
sibility. 

Tf only you could See it all for Yourself 


Every American Hotacthirs should have 
the privilege of following through some of 
the great canneries of fruit, vegetables, soup, 


meat, sea food, milk and other products. 
Follow the Inspector of the Association as 
he passes, on one of his visits, from the sup- 
ply of fresh foods to the sorting, cleaning, 
preparing; follow the Inspector all the way 
through to the sealing of the cans, the final 
cooking, cooling and storing away. 


The Inspector represents a system which 
constantly, and at great expense, searches out 
the latest scientific facts of importance to this 
vital work of supplying the family table. He 
is a symbol of the painstaking care with which 
the canning business is conducted. He rep- 
resents the earnest determination of the in- 
dustry to supply our families with the best of 
food, clean, wholesome, nourishing and safe. 


Canned Food— 
“The Miracle on Your Table” 


And so may American housewives, men- 
tally at least, salute the most self-respecting 
of objects, the can of food. You are standing 
before a very wonderful thing—a product 
which knows the limitations of neither cli- 
mate nor season, coming to you at any time 
and from any place. Richly it deserves its 
title —“‘The Miracle on Your Table.” 


National Canners Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all varieties of hermetically 


sealed canned foods which have been sterilized by heat. 


Its 


It neither produces, buys, nor sells. 


purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of the industry and the public, the best canned foods 
that scientific knowledge and human skill can produce. 
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(Continued from Page i53) 
paper—just four brick walls. It contained 
the following objects: Four chairs, one 
small table with tablecloth, a cupboard 
holding barely enough dishes and acces- 
sories for four persons, a stove with a few 
iron kettles and pans. Nothing else. At- 
tached to this room, they told me, were 
two small chambers, doubtless just as 
barely furnished. While madame cooked 
our simple but delicious luncheon we di- 
vided attention in her chatter with an 
ailing chicken, huddled up, its eyes closed, 
under the stove. Madame was one of those 
women who has the motherly touch for 
men, animals and all other foolish, helpless 
creatures. 

No, this wasn’t really their house. Mon- 
sieur had been the leading butcher of the 
town, but their particular ruin was _ too 
large to clear away for the present. They 
had bought this place and rebuilt. There 
was nothing doing in the butcher business 
just now. Everyone was eating refriger- 
ated meat. Thereupon monsieur, smoking 
his pipe in the corner, snorted out loud and 
said, ‘Refrigerated meat!” with a gesture 
of deep scorn. 

Would we like some butter? Yes, indeed, 
they had butter! They had saved four 
cows from the war.. Last summer before it 
arrived that the children needed all the 
milk she had churned some butter. Be- 
hold it! Madame showed a roll, whose light 
color proved the honesty of its manufac- 
ture, with the air of a queen parading her 
jewels. 

“Butter is rare,’ put in monsieur— 
“even that margarine stuff. A sort of re- 
frigerated meat!” 

And he made that same gesture of a 
scorn which wiped refrigerated meat from 
the list of decent things. 


From Ruin to Ruin 


Madame sketched her own experiences 
of the war. Monsieur was gone with the 
artillery. She had been obliged to keep 
house during three years for a German 
officers’ mess—she ate well then at any 
rate. Then they deported her to Belgium. 
Finally she was repatriated to France 
through Switzerland and awaited in Gas- 
cony the end of the war. 

““Always packing—packing my trunk to 
travel,” she said. ‘‘That is done at any 
rate, One is so glad to besettled at home!”’ 


Another picture: 

We are in Rouveroye now, a village of 
the old devastated region from which the 
Germans fell back in 1917, to return in 
April, 1918, to be beaten back in October, 
1918. It held some twelve hundred souls. 
Now a bare hundred and fifty shiver 
through a damp winter in wooden shacks 


or in those eternal corrugated iron beehive_ 


huts. All about stretch fields in various 
stages of recovery. On some lie even the 
old trench systems, still guarded by barbed- 
wire entanglements. Some lie plowed 
and sowed with winter wheat. Some lie 
fallow; and they are spotted with circles, 
big and little, of a different color, show- 
ing where the shell holes have been filled 
up. The energy of the people and of the 
German prisoners has all been needed to 
level the fields and put them under cul- 
tivation. 

Through the center of Rouveroye runs 
an old firing trench. It has caved in 
here and there; its firing step and duck 
boards have been taken away for fire- 
wood; but its dugouts still gape. Tum- 
bled about in the wreck of its parapet 
still lies the broken dunnage of war— 
helmets, British, French and German, 
pierced with one single fatal hole or shiv- 
ered. to ribbons, shattered gun stocks, 
shell splinters, shriveled leather bando- 
liers, fragments of webbing, innumerable 
cartridge shells. Unexploded grenades, 
as dangerous as rattlesnakes, peep every- 
where from the tumbled earth. 

All about the town lie coils of barbed 
wire as high as a man’s head. This and 
similar steel wreckage awaits the time 
when restored transportation will enable 
Northern France to realize on its mil- 
lions of tons of iron junk. Here and 
there, too, are piles of unexploded am- 
munition, varying from grenades and 
three-inch shells to the great missiles of 
twelve-inch howitzers. The dull, famil- 
iar crump of exploding shells sounded 
at intervals from a field to the north. 
German prisoners were blowing up a 
dump of unexploded hardware. A squad 
of those same German prisoners worked 
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methodically but languidly just beside the 
trench system at piling clean brick into a 
cart. Still others, in a cleared-up area just 
beyond, were laying with cleaned brick the 
foundations of a building. Rouveroye 
seemed to be just awakening to convales- 
cence, but it was dreary. 

Bouchoir, the next town, seemed to have 
gone a stage farther. Here were just ruins 
left; the wooden buildings had almost an 
air of permanence. The two largest of these 
bore, the one a cross, the other the sign 
“‘Beole Communale.’’ School was just 
letting out for recess when I entered the 
town, and the schoolmaster came out to 
greet visitors from civilization. Of course 
in the old days, he told us, the boys and 
girls were taught separately. There had 
been a hundred of each in the old com- 
munal schools. Now they had but thirty 
all told and Bouchoir had taken to co- 
education—only temporarily, he said. 

The discerning feminine eyes of~ the 
women who had accompanied our party 
that day noted that the children looked a 
little undernourished, showing the gravity 
of the milk crisis, and that their clothing, 
though neat and well patched, was just 
about falling to pieces. And one of them 
saw a thing which would have been invis- 
ible to the eye of any mere man. It was the 
shocking condition of the ribbons in the 
well-brushed hair of the little girls. Little 
French girls, be it known, never braid their 
hair in pigtails like ours. They wear it 
down their backs tied up with a ribbon. 

“Those ribbons look like old, greasy 
strings,’ said this discerning lady. “‘Poor 
little things—not a new hair ribbon since 
the Armistice!” 


Albert in the cold drizzle of an afternoon 
in early December. I must jog memory 
again. Albert lay until 1916 just on the 
free side of the old trench line. From those 
trenches, in full view of the town, the 
British started the battle of the Somme. 
That old Somme battlefield, perhaps the 
ghastliest, most obscene wreckage of the 
war, comes down, therefore, to its very 
gates. The town was half destroyed before 
the British forced it temporarily out of the 
shell zone. After the Germans had taken 
it in the spring advance of 1918, after the 
British had retaken it in the battle of 
Liberation, it was with Pompeii. 

Restoration was going on irregularly at 
Albert. Most of the ruins still stood, but 
there were several rows and squares of 
frame sheds covered with roofing paper, and 
beehive huts stood all among the ruins. I 
found the sub-préfet in charge of that dis- 
trict installed in an office as plain and 
primitive as a voting booth. At first sight 
the sub-préfet seemed quietly but neatly 
dressed. However, I noticed presently that 
he was wearing a celluloid collar and that 
his very wide cravat was put on over an 
undershirt—clean starched linen is a luxury 
which must be dispensed with in pioneer 
conditions. In the course of an hour’s clear 
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exposition concerning the desperate condi- 
tion and crying needs of the district which 
was his life he dwelt especially on a pe- 
culiar problem of psychology. 

“Figure to yourself,” he said. ‘‘When 
the Germans retired beyond Bapaume the 
people came back very enthusiastic and 
got ready to get the factories to work. 
They collected the government allocution 
and began to rebuild—even to put in ma- 
chinery. After a year that was all wiped 
out. Worse ruin than before—annihilation. 
It is hard to blow up the dead ashes of an 
enthusiasm.” 

Albert was a small but very prosperous 
manufacturing town, making among other 
things bicycles, automobile parts and sew- 
ing machines. I found only one factory in 
process of rebuilding. 

As for the agricultural problem, the 
sub-préfet differed from other experts wnom 
T have interviewed. As all the world should 
know by now, the Somme battlefield is one 
of those districts where day after day of 
rolling curtain fire blew away the topsoil 
or ground it into the clay subsoil. It is the 
largest and most important area of this 
character, though the districts about Vimy 
Ridge and Verdun are in such condition as 
greatly to gratify Satan. 

This official believes that the Somme 
area can be restored to agriculture. He 
bases his opinion practically on the exist- 
ing growth of weeds and theoretically on 
the well-known effect of explosive in loosen- 
ing atoms of nitrogen. 

“And after all,” he said, “‘the fertility 
of France is more a matter of climate and 
scientific fertilization than of mere soil.”’ 

But when he considered the cost of res- 
toration, the added, it all came to the same 
thing. Getting out the junk, leveling, fer- 
tilization, would cost between one thou- 
sand and.two thousand franes an English 
acre. That on the original cost of the land 
made the thing a poor investment just now. 

His office has been working overtime in 
restoring land titles. Of twenty-five farm- 
ing villages in the district under his con- 
trol eighteen have totally disappeared. 
Sometimes their sites can be located by the 
crossing of roads; sometimes by a reddish- 
brown stain in the earth which shows where 
pulverized bricks have been ground into the 
universal ruin of the earth; sometimes even 
this sign is lacking. Accurate restoration 
of land ownership is impossible. However, 
surveys of the communes, or townships, 
exist in the archives of the department 
at Amiens, together with records of the 
holdings. The field has been accurately re- 
surveyed.for commune boundaries and the 
owners arbitrarily assigned parcels equiv- 
alent to their original holdings. 

From other sources I learn that this 
process has not gone without hitches. The 
French peasant is enormously conservative 
in his personal ways. The landholders 


want not six acres of land in the commune 
but the same old field, and sometimes hav- 
ing formed their own ideas on where their 
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fields lay they are disposed to fight |; 
them. An American woman, active in ¢: 
of the societies for rebuilding the - 
tated zone, proposed to a village that t} 
pool the bricks then in process of be) 
cleaned by the Germans. The suggest} 
raised a storm of protest. 

“What?” asked an old peasant, “]} 
someone else use the bricks which -} 
great-grandfather himself built into \» 
house?”’ | 

And, indeed, the problem is complica } 
by entire changes in the conformation 
the country. For example, the train fr) 
Arras to Albert runs now for four or /: 
miles past a lake perhaps half a mile) 
average width. Everywhere old snubb - 
off trunks of dead trees stick up from § 
surface and its banks are foul with » 
garbage and dunnage of armies. ‘a 
brooks of the region, turned from tl, 
natural course, made a lake of what wi 
fine forest as recently as 1915. 


In and About Péronne 


Albert has now even a hotel, resemb) ¢ 
in every respect a Maison Riche or Bi ¢ 
Hotel of an early-day mining camp. Le - 
ing the town, I noted at the door ofane 
board hut a woman whose plain dress ||, 
nevertheless, a touch of smartness | 
whose fine-lined face looked odd in tl. 
surroundings. I learned later in Ami; 
that she was the wife of the richest maj) 
Albert. They had before the war a man; 
in town, a chateau in the country, a '- 
tory in the outskirts—all now dust 4 
junk. They threw together that bed 
shack last summer and came back with ¢ 
pioneers to begin life anew. 

A dozen miles across the desolatior }i 
the Somme lies Péronne, French objec ¢ 
in the great dual battle of 1916. | 
traverses the field by a good road; {i 
leave it at any point for a visit to the ;) 
sidiary villages and you are on a high j 
which makes an automobile bump lil ; 
country buckboard. Much work has | 1 
done in cleaning up the Somme, as « 
enormous junk piles show; but much» 
mains to be done. 

By Courcelette, for example, lie n » 
and miles of ground strewn dangero | 
with unexploded grenades, bristling 1)! 
wreckage; and farther toward Péronne \ 
front trench lines with the ragged bar! | 
wire entanglements still in place. Here | 
there a solitary man or a wretched fa) |; 
lives miserably in a beehive hut; be |i 
some of the roads are the wooden barr  { 
of German prisoners or of British sol t 
on grave identification service. Other 5 
those areas have gone back to the rat, i! 
field mouse and the partridge. 

Those British soldiers conceal w 2 
their elaborate designation the busine: 0 
undertaking. There is still work for tl 1 
On Vimy Ridge and equally here I 
across human ribs and thigh bones. 1 
in places, they told me, they were fin } 

the dead of the last battles lying a 4 
as though fallen yesterday; still » 
find skeletons on the barbed wire. | 

“In remote spots people will be :1 
ing on the dead for years,” one of | 
officers told me. 

I shall not try to describe Péronn x 

cept to say that it all went and 2 

lodging for some 2000 of its 8000 in! 

itants has been provided in woo? 
stone buildings. Here the sub-p¢ 
and one of the merchants talked © 
with me the peculiar problem of '” 

town, 4 

It used to call itself the richest ci ¢ 
its size in France. It was a sugar-'¢ 

town; both land for sugar beets an * 

finery stock grew immensely valt) 

during the decade or so before the * 

A great part of the inhabitants .° 

easily by their holdings in land 0% 

finery stock. | 

‘We had one automobile for ever) \ 
inhabitants; no other town in Fré 

even approached that,” said the i 

préfet. / 

In this district were twenty-one 1! 
eries—all gone. This year shaping) 
land for crops has used up all the ené 
of the inhabitants. Things have !® 
so that little or nothing has been / 
toward restoring the refineries. Ir 
meantime a big French company, a0 

a trust, has been buying up both ” 

and refinery stocks. In the end, the ® 

chant believed—the sub-préfet, kee? 

official silence, would give no opinic , 

this—the industry in that region W" 

(Continued on Page 159) 2) 
t 
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_ (Continued from Page 156) lettering. A wood fire blazed in a small and the Somme, which cover this region, productive country was literally shot all to 
ass into the hands of one or two great stove. Everything in the way of furniture . were in 1913 first, second and sixth among pieces, 
ympanies. The old town is no more thor- was plain, skimpy, utilitarian, but exquis- the eighty-seven departments of France Rebuilding damaged railroads had been 
ighly gone than the old easy life of com- itely neat. for production. They represented the during the war a military necessity; for that 
rtably well-to-do families, j ' Madame said that all went well on the bulk of the cotton and wool-weaving indus- purpose the army had onhand largesupplies. 
“Tt will become like any other industrial whole, thanks to the mayor, whom she try, much if not most of the metalindustry This helped. By last summer the railroad 
wn,” said the sub-préfet. praised immoderately. Doubtless she was and the richest of French agricultural and tramway lines were all virtually re- 


Neither man believed it possible thatany right. I had noticed already that whenany lands. The region from the Argonne to stored. It went more slowly with those 
war refining could be resumed in the community up here seemed to be doing ex- Pont-d-Mousson, over which the American canals down which much of the slower 
sronne region before 1922—if then. Fi-  traordinarily well it was the work of some Army did its heaviest fighting, stood com- freight necessary to Northern France moved 
uly on the edge of Péronne wasaglimpse able individual. There is not enough of paratively low in the scale of production. in old times. Restoring a caved-in canal is 
a small farming community, which is anything quite to go round; the strongand But though I saw only three out of ten infinitely more difficult than patching up 


ming back after its own fashion. ; persuasive win, devastated departments I have informa- a bombarded railway embankment. Every- 
Just before the armistice, and while the “Of course we’ve been worried about tion on the others, either from reliable where the Germans had blown up locks, 
‘itish guns were still booming in the dis- food at times,’ said madame. “But the American sources or from the central gov- not only destroying machinery which it 
ace, I accompanied through this region mayor bought a condemned army truck ernment in Paris. was hard to replace but sometimes produc- 
aptain de Warren of the French Army, last winter and when we can’t get things To establish a basis of comparison in ing floods which blended the channel with 


expert in farmers’ codperation. His at Péronne we send all the way to Amiens. American minds let me put this disaster the fields in a common mush. The canals 
iission was to form codperatives among There is not always petrol for the truck; beside our greatest catastrophe—the San are not yet all running; perhaps a third of 
ie peasants for the purpose of getting the then we must use wagons, which are slow. Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906. their mileage is still stagnant water and 
lad in shape as soon as possible. Tem- Once we were a long time without meat Shortly after the armistice I calculated wreckage. 

wrarily the farmers surrounding one of the and had to kill some of our chickens and roughly that there were twenty or twenty- The demand for transportation in the 
jtle towns were to pool their land, put rabbits. But the things you must have and five San Francisco disasters in Northern north was great enough to tax all. the 
ito shape as soon as possible the least- can’t get—grand heaven, monsieur, you France. An exact comparison would be French resources in rolling stock at any 
‘maged areas, cultivate them regardless can’t imagine! The time I had obtaining difficult to make, even by an expert statis- time. But now France is going through a 
(ownership and divide crops or profits on abroom! Little sickness, grace toGod, and _tician, which I am not. Most people who crisis in transportation. As much rolling 
ie basis of the effort and money em- when anyone is ill we send the truck to know Northern France think that my fig- stock as the ordinary needs of the country 
pyed. In the same way they were tohold Péronne for’ the doctor.” ures are conservative. could spare was assigned to the north. It 
;common the plows, implements and other The two little boys, back from school, We restored’San Francisco in a great has been jealously guarded. Even when 
jichinery furnished by the government arrived at this point, their satchels over — burst of energy... It disturbed the country in December last coal shortage forced a gen- 
| by the American Red Cross. Captain their. shoulders, The elder paid his.re- a bit even at’that; the rebuilding of San eral reduction of French passenger traffic 
; Warren explained that the arrangement pects at once; the younger had to be Francisco was given as a cause of:the brief the Department of Railways kept strictly 
sonly temporary; assoonasnormal con- reminded to salute the English gentleman financial panie some two years later. We off the north. 

“ions were restored everything would re- and to hang up his cap.. They looked had in that period: about. two and a half 


‘tt to individual control. plump and clean, but their little black times the population of'France and a much Restoration of the Land ‘ 
This arrangement was largely though smocks were much patched. : greater proportion of resources. Moreover, 
'¢ universally accepted. The suspicion of “But it’s hard being a mayor in these we were in the full flush of prosperity based Simultaneously the Department. of the 


? French countryman and the same con-_ times,’’ concluded madame. “Figure to on long peace. We were not drained and Liberated Regions began the next three 
‘vative spirit which made the old peasant yourself! When anything goes wrong, even . wearied by four years’of war on our own _ stages of the job—getting down the ruins, 
‘use to pool his bricks stood in the way. by act of God, it is all laid to him. If the soil, fettered with debt, worried by an un- getting the agricultural land into shape and 


‘t, in general, wherever there is a codp- Germans should come, again I suppose certain'economic future. providing housing for the German prison- 
‘itive at.work there is also a bright spot there are people in this town who would No‘ one need expect that'this job could ers and the French civilian workmen. Pro- 
iid devastation. say it was by neglect ofthe mayor!” under any circumstances be accomplished vision had to be made also for the people, 
This village, for example—I have for- So much for pictures. I could multiply with the speed and certainty of our job in some of thema drag rather than a help, who 
ten its name—stood an oasis in an them indefinitely, though I ranged only San Francisco. It must resemble rather insisted on returning to their former homes. 
»ecially foul region. It had not sustained between Braye and Lille—the sector which the gradual process by which we developed Those plain barracklike board sheds which 
» steady hammering of curtain fire— formed during the last two years of the the old savage West. It is work not fora TI have mentioned so often in describing 
‘ting in some cases four days—by which war the right wing of the British Front. I year or so, but for a generation. the renascent towns were built in standard- 
» generals of 1916 overdid artillery prep- chose that because it was the richest region It has gone so far on a regular plan. ized sections in the south, where there are 


ition. It had, however, received the of all before the war and because its re- Transportation must first be established, great pine forests, shipped up by tens of 
‘g-distance fire of that engagement and constitution is most vital to France. The for the tight mesh of:railroads, canals and thousands and thrown together on the | 
i since been twice fought over directly. departments of the Nord, the Pas-de-Calais tramway lines which supplied this richly chosen sites. During the whole armistice | 
femember noticing this place in late winter the returning refugees had bur- | 
‘tober, 1918, just after the Germans rowed into dugouts and vaulted cellars, or 
G. Then the terrain about it looked to had patched up shattered military sheds. 

: casual eye as thoroughly ruined as Most of them and most of the others who 
ise of the Somme battlefield. Now you had arrived were moved into these frail 
iroached the village through brown car- but more sanitary dwellings as soon as the 

is of level fields, plowed, harrowed, prisoner workmen had been provided for. 
‘ded, soaking in the winter rain, But not all. I have described the stove- 
pipes sticking out of tiled floors at Lens. 
These represent the dwellings of people 
who prefer the old home on any terms, or 
who maintain that a cellar is warmer if not 
drier than a shack. 

On paper, at least, the work of restoring 
the land has gone at the most gratifying 
pace. The official reports show that three- 
quarters of it now stand in shape for cul- 
tivation. This is a case where accuracy is 
not quite accurate. Included in it are large 
areas on the fringe of battle that received 
only a comparatively light long-range bom- 
bardment. It was necessary in these fields 
only to dig up a little military junk, to 
make careful exploration for dud shells and 
to fill up a few shell holes—often as few as 
fifteen or twenty to the acre. Under such 
conditions the farmer himself, with the aid 
of an assistant, a shovel and a wheelbarrow, 
could do the work. When his field was 
crossed by reserve barbed-wire entangle- 
ments he had but to notify the authorities: 
presently German prisoners would come 
along with a tractor-drawn machine which 
pulled up the stakes and rolled them into 
big, ragged, insanitary looking spirals. 

Still the work appears to have proceeded 
fast. For example, it is eighteen miles from 
Amiens north to Albert. In the spring 
drive of 1918 the Germans came across 
Albert to within about six miles of Amiens 
and stayed there through most intensive 
fighting until our autumn victories. That 
twelve-mile stretch on the Amiens—Albert 
road looked to me as I traversed it, just 
after the armistice, nearly as impossible as 
the Somme battlefield. Now the visitor 
would know only by the junk piled along 
the wayside or by an occasional shattered 
town that this was a recent battlefield; 
the farms are all restored. The remaining 
quarter of the devastated land consists 
largely of thoroughly blasted terrain like 
that of the Somme field. And it is still a 


Praise for the Mayor 


Che village itself consisted merely of 
iil one-story board sheds or the eternal 
hive huts, but they were arranged in 
ler and pattern among the eternal ruins. 
10, flower boxes tossed greenery from 
‘eral windows. Between the huts were 
setable gardens. Sidewalks and path- 
ys laid from duck boards of the old 
nches mitigated the horror of the mud. 
indations for more substantial build- 
‘Ss were laid here and there, and in one 
the bigger sheds German prisoners were 
oading mortar for still further building 
!Tations, 

“he sergeant in charge of the German 
soners informed me in passable French 
‘t the mayor was away, but that he 
(ld take me to madame, the cousin of 

mayor. This man, a tall businesslike 
varian, seemed thoroughly to have ac- 
ted his position of head servitor to 

community. When he took us into 
| presence of madame he bowed and 
ited her stiffly. As for this hand- 
ie, pleasant, efficient-looking peasant 
nan, her air toward him as she ordered 
round was that of a great lady to a 
er respected family butler. 

he received me in a beehive hut—re- 
inber, just a mathematical half cylinder 
horrugated iron with a door, a window 
| plain clapboards finishing either end. 
vas, I estimate, about twenty-five feet 
3 over all and ten feet in diameter. 
neone had added a little piazza of rough 
lber and the stalks of a flower garden 
pd at each side of the step. 

Vithin, the hut. was evenly bisected at 

t angles with its walls by a partition. 
farther half was again bisected by a par- 
bn parallel with its walls. So was formed 
| tiny bedchambers—one formadame and 


: husband, the other for the two little ta Wid}, question if that land can be recovered for 

‘s. The third room served for all other i eae to | tts ey agriculture in our time. 

Poses of ahousehold. It was ceiled inside ie ae PW 0! M. Le Brun was Minister of the Liber- 
miscellaneous boards, showing here ae Baka lis ated Regions during most of the preliminary 
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Did This Evet 


HEN putting in spark plugs, ha 
your wrench ever slipped, bange: 
into another plug and cracked o 
broken the porcelain insulator P 
Champion Spark Plugs stand thi 
rough treatment and do not crack 0 
break; our famous No. 3450 Insulate 
has been developed and strengthened t 
such a degree. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulat« 


Champion Spark Plu 


Champion Spark Plug Compat 
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Happen To You? 


Car owners who use Champion 
spark Plugs are remarkably free from 
he ordinary spark plug accidents as 
vell as from troubles due to excessive 
1eat, shocks and temperature changes. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug 
pecially designed for every type of 
rasoline engine. 


a 


Order a set from your dealer today. 


ind the World Trade Mark on the Box. 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 


(Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


SPARK PLUGS : 


Pure 


Big flawless panels, three times as wide as the 
average tree, is the way Beaver Board is made. 
Imagine lumber that size without a blemish 
and you will have a good idea of Beaver Board. 


Then think of these big crackless panels on 
your walls and ceilings, beautifully decorated 
and attractively paneled, and you will have a 
still better idea of its true usefulness. 


There are reasons for this sure result when 
you get genuine Beaver Board. Look for the 
familiar trade-mark, plainly printed on the 
back of every panel. Beaver Board is a true 
lumber product, made of the fibres of the 


Lumber, Three Trees 


for Better 
Walls and 


Ceilings 


Wid 
spruce tree and built up in large panels by 


powerful machinery. Our patented Sealtite 
process prevents warping. 


The surface of Beaver Board is ideal for 
decorating with good flat wall paints. For 
best results use Beavertone, a velvety flat 
paint especially made by the manufacturers 
of Beaver Board. Most Beaver Board 
Dealers have it in stock. 


Let us send you a copy of ‘‘Beaver Board 
and Its Uses.”’ 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices, Buffalo, N.Y.; Thorold, Ont.,Canada;London, Eng. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 


Distributors and dealers everywhere 


BEAVE 
BOARD 


March 6,19) 


| 


ai 


You can’t €xpecum 
Beaver Board results | 
unless this trade- 
mark is on the back 
of the board you buy: 
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ges of this work. Whether he drove 

e job and cut the red tape binding all 

reaucratic operations in France with the 

test possible speed and energy it is not 
ra foreigner to say. The question is now 
sademic. Visiting the Department of 
feurthe-et-Moselle during the autumn 
ections, M. Clemenceau found M. Le 
run running for the Chamber of Deputies 
4 the same ticket with a man who had 
aposed the peace treaty. 
Get off the ticket of that man or get 
at of my cabinet,” said M. Clemenceau in 
fect. 

“Go to Hades!” said M. Le Brun, or its 
rench equivalent. Clemenceau promptly 
‘opped him and appointed André Tardieu, 
ho so successfully ran the French High 
ommission in the United States. An out- 
der would say that of all prominent 
rures in French politics he is the man for 
ejob. He has that talent for organiza- 
om in which France usually is rather 
eak. Heis, further, a foe of red tape and a 
ourge to dilatory bureaucrats. Under him 
e work seemed to take on new life, 


Monsieur Tardieu’s Task 


He has announced his program: The 
ok of temporary housing, of tearing 
ywn and salvaging the ruins, will go on 
itil March. By that time, of course, not 
| the ruins, or indeed most of them, will 
‘down; but enough to give elbow room. 
ren will begin the general work of per- 
anent reconstruction, with the preference 
ven to the buildings necessary to the 
onomic life of the district and to the 
cent housing of human beings. It is 
obable that the tourist of next summer 
Ilnotice about as much of construction as 
ruin. Of course these three stages of 
e work will overlap; long after the build- 
z era has started they will still be setting 
1 temporary huts; and there will doubt- 
is be ruins here and there when the last 
ldier of the great war comes doddering 
1 to look over the fields on which he 
ight as a boy. 

Neither M. Tardieu nor anyone else 
ks forward to a miracle of restoration. 
. Loucheur, Minister of Ravitaillement, 
nounced just after the Armistice that it 
yuld take sixty-five billion francs to re- 
re the north. The latest estimate from 
e Ministry of the Liberated Regions is 
e hundred and thirty billions. The in- 
eased estimate is at least partly due to the 
preciation of the franc. 

Whether or not this is exaggerated I can- 
t say. Even admitting that M. Lou- 
eur’s figures were nearer the truth, they 
ove how very long it must be before the 
rth stands as it was. At that, full res- 
‘ation will not be necessary in order to 
re back the district its former economic 
portance. A great deal of this bill of 
mages includes splendid chateaus, great 
thedrals, massive town halls and costly 


ve been obliged to import nearly all of 
sir nut meats from China, Spain, France 
ditaly. Fruit pulps have come from the 
sditerranean and from England. The 
20a beans, of which there are sixteen 
ids and grades, have come to us from 
intries in the tropical belt, but princi- 
ly from West Africa. The United States 
ther owns nor controls any cocoa- 
sducing countries, if we assume that the 
ilippines are not an important source of 
0a supply. 

[he cocoa beans, of course, are the base 
chocolate. The importations of cocoa 
1919 established a new high record, 
aling about 2,600,000 bags of approxi- 
tely 160 pounds each. The greater part 
‘his cocoa will go into home consumption, 
ich bears out recent statements that 
lericans have become the greatest candy 
ers in the world. The average increase 
he price of cocoa since the United States 
ered the war has been something like 
y per cent. 

the American people during recent 
ws have been giving more attention to 
‘ principles of dietetics than ever before. 
iny physicians now give greater thought 
means for controlling the character of 
‘food their patients eat than they do to 
» administering of drugs. The candy 
ple have been under fire for many years 
it is only recently that the leaders of 
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furnishing of these—all not strictly neces-~ 
sary to economic existence. The unique 
town hall of Arras must have been valued 
at many millions. Yet the set of plain- 
board shacks at present housing the law in 
Arras will serve the purpose. Our pioneer 
Western cities got along for a generation 
without fine courthouses, cathedrals and 
expensive high schools. So it must be in 
Northern France; and the full task is not 
for one generation there, but for many. 

That housing problem is the crux of 
everything. It will do no good to rebuild 
and restock the ruined factories of La 
Bassée, Armentiéres or Albert unless there 
are homes for the weavers and mechanics; 
no good to restore the soil unless there are 
homes for the farmers. The two or three 
American relief societies which still con- 
cern themselves with the needs of Northern 
France have done well to make first hous- 
ing and then the care of the children their 
special concern. 

That housing problem had queer angles. 
There is Amiens, for example, a great and 
prosperous town. It specialized on the 
manufacture of velvets. Silk, the main raw 
material of velvet, is easily obtainable now. 
The Germans banged up the factories a 
bit with long-range fire. They are in shape 
again, but they have achieved only one-half 
to two-thirds of their 1914 production. 
Above Amiens lies a wide belt of. horri- 
bly devastated country, including the old 
Somme battlefield. Residents of this dis- 
trict have crowded into Amiens in order to 
be as near as possible to their properties. 
They fill every available house and room 
and they have bulled the rents to a price 
beyond the pocket-of the average working- 
man. Amiens cannot reach full production 
until the factories find housing for their 
people. 

As for the individual, life still resembles 
pioneering, but what with the conditions 
hitherto described it is like pioneering on a 
city dump. The government is eager to 
repopulate this district as soon as possible. 
To that end it offers an allocution of two 
frances a day per person to any resident of 
the devastated region*who will go back and 
try it. Two francs a day is only the begin- 
ning of support, but in most districts the 
demand for workmen exceeds the supply. 
Common labor at pulling down walls, 
cleaning bricks and filling up shell holes 
commands fifteen francs a day and even 
more. My own inquiries confirmed what I 
heard from official sources in Paris—gen- 
erally there is no great lack of money 
among the people of the stricken north. 
What they do need is certain necessities 
and comforts which money cannot buy. 

Everyone has had to begin exactly like 
a pioneer on his quarter section in the old 
West—with the question of water. The 
wells almost universally were choked and 
defiled either with the garbage of armies or 
with dead bodies. Popular rumor has it 
further that the Germans poisoned the 
wells in their retreat. I did not take the 
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trouble to run down this report; but filth- 
choked water and poisoned water come to 
thesame thing. Noone trusted the old wells; 
a new one must first be dug or driven. 
Next the pioneer had to assure himself of a 
food supply. In a general way the govern- 
ment ruled that in the north provisions had 
the right of way and the right to rolling 
stock over all other goods. Sometimes 
there has been a hitch at the source of sup- 
ply, and then the north has trembled with 
the fear of impending famine. 

M. Tardieu had no sooner taken office 
than he found it necessary to rush to Dun- 
kirk and straighten out a traffic jam which 
threatened to starve the devastated dis- 
tricts of the Pas-de-Calais and the Somme. 
But when the provisions are dumped at 
railhead or at way stations the problem is 
only half solved. People in remote com- 
munities or upon isolated farms, often 
connected with the centers only by impos- 
sible roads, must find their own means of 
transportation. Often they manage this 
codperatively, as in the case of the village 
near Péronne which I have cited. When 
they cannot do this—it is their problem. 

‘Food is plenty at Amiens, yes,” said a 
peasant whom I found installed in an 
abandoned and shrapnel-peppered hut on 
the Somme battlefield. ‘But it is thirty- 
five kilometers to Amiens, and when one 
has traveled there and back what has it 
cost him?” : 

Some of the préfets of the departments 
keep flying squadrons of motor trucks to 
relieve communities and districts which 
run short of food and have no means of 
transport. 

This refers only to the common neces- 
sities of life for a healthy adult. Two ele- 
ments of the population offer a special 
problem to the authorities. When the in- 
habitants were invited to return, one class, 
most undesirable under present conditions, 
accepted with the greatest alacrity. It 
consisted of the old, eager with that pa- 
thetic universal trait in the old to assure 
themselves of dying at home. They need 
special foods, special care. Then come the 
children. Europe, owing to the slaughter 
of cattle, is universally short of milk. Young 
children must have milk if they are to re- 
sist disease and grow up strong. 

Most of the public and private relief 
organizations at work in the north are 
specializing on milk or other special nour- 
ishment for the children. Clothing is in 
most districts very scarce, hence the uni- 
versal shabbiness. At Bray, a town which 
many American flying men will especially 
remember, I found the women of a French 
relief society conducting an ouwvroir, like 
those of wartime. They had managed to 
obtain odd lots of cloth, including canvas 
and duck from the army stores. Under 
them three hundred women were making 
overalls and jumpers from army duck, 
shirts and children’s dresses from cotton 
remnants. The hundred and one articles 
and appliances which even the simplest 
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the industry commenced to hit back. I 
asked one of the leading authorities in the 
confectionery business to give me his point 
of view in the matter of the food value of 
candy and here is what he said: 


“The principal ingredients of candy are 
sugar, chocolate and nuts, all of which 
possess high food value. Sugar is a highly 
concentrated food and is easily digested. 
Experiments show that 98.9 per cent of its 
total energy is available to the body. On 
account of the rapidity with which it is 
assimilated sugar quickly relieves fatigue. 
According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, six ounces of sugar are equal 
in food value to one quart of milk or one 
and a quarter pounds of lean beef. It has 
a food value of 1810 calories. 

‘‘Chocolate is made from the beans of 
the cacao tree. The aborigines of Central 
America used cacao beans as currency, the 
value of the beans depending on their size. 
The ancient Aztecs prepared a beverage 
from the cacao beans which later was 
called Theobroma, or food of the gods. 
With the exception of prepared coconut, 
chocolate is higher in food value than any 
other ingredient used in the manufacture 
of confectionery, since it has a food value of 
2860 calories per pound. The nut meats 
used in making candy will average approxi- 
mately 1500 calories per pound. The glucose 


from which gumdrops, hard candies and 
taffies are principally made is a heavy 
sirup made from corn, and according to 
government chemists is readily and com- 
pletely absorbed by human beings. The 
food value of glucose is 1599 calories per 
pound, which makes it one of the cheapest 
food fuels known. 

“Taking a list of the various kinds of 
candy, we find that the food. values range 
from 2498 calories per pound in chocolates 
with nut centers down to 1451 calories in 
caramels. Sugar-coated almonds show 
2410 calories; chocolates with cream cen- 
ters, 2092; cream filberts, 1913; stick 
candy, 1745; marshmallows, 1737; gum- 
drops, 1685; and fudge, 1587. These 
values compare with our common daily 
foods as follows: Whole eggs, 695 calories; 
beefsteak, 1090; rice, 1620; white bread, 
1180; and corn bread, 1175 calories per 
pound. 

“Tt is a demonstrated fact that during 
violent exercise or exhausting labor the 
sugar in the blood is heavily drawn on to 
supply the body with the necessary fuel, 
and it is this fact that is responsible for the 
individual’s frequent craving for something 
sweet. Candy was a special article of diet 
furnished to the American soldiers during 
the war. One Marine Corps general said, 
‘Men fight like the devil on chocolate. 
It is particularly good in hot weather. 
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household needs can be obtained only irreg- 
ularly. 

Especially in remote towns, people must 
make shift with junk. On every road I met 
trucks loaded with chairs, almost always 
of the simplest pattern. Nevertheless, in 
many huts and dugout homes I found the 
inhabitants sitting on stools or benches 
thrown together from the wooden rem- 
nants of the trenches. A family on the 
old field of Vimy, whose ménage I investi- 
gated, had one good kettle. Otherwise, 
their cooking utensils consisted of scrap 
iron from the salvage dumps. Halves of 
German grub cans, scoured and hammered 
into a new form, served for frying pans. 
Even stoves may be improvised from parts 
of smashed camp kitchens. 

Life is wet up there amid the cold 
winter rains and piercing winds of the 
north; life is filthy amid those unspeak- 
able dump heaps; life is gray and sad 
among the memories of millions of dead. 
Only one curse of hardship is lacking. In 
spite of the coal shortage they have fuel. 
Everywhere amid the wreckage is splin- 
tered wood, useless for any purpose except 
to burn. 


Toughened by Hardship 


And curiously the préfets and the health 
inspectors of the districts all report that the 
public health up to now has been aston- 
ishingly good. Considering the conditions of 
the battlefields, one would expect that the 
new wells would be breeders of typhoid. 
That danger has been met by an educa- 
tional campaign. People have been taught 
to seek expert advice upon the location of 
wells, to boil and disinfect suspected water, 
to get themselves inoculated. Typhoid did 
break out last summer in the Aisne. That 
was the only general epidemic; it was 
checked by strong sanitary measures and 
by inoculation. Otherwise this out-of-doors 
pioneer life, this camping out even amid 
the filthy wreckage of war, has toughened 
the people to such a point that they resist 
disease. Of course the malnutrition of 
children, owing to lack of proper food, is 
quite ancther thing. That does not show 
as yet in the mortality statistics. 

This summary of conditions in the devas- 
tated zone has ignored Lille. The great 
Lille triangle, the most important indus- 
trial center of France, suffered complete 
destruction only about the edges. Lille, 
Roubaix, Turcoing, angles of the triangle, 
and the busy towns between, were not 
much damaged by shell fire or by confla- 
gration. But their machines to the value 
of hundreds of millions of dollars were 
generally either ruined in the search for 
copper parts, junked for scrap iron or 
carried away whole toGermany. However, 
the question of Lille is so closely interwoven 
with the whole financial and industrial 
question in France that its proper place for 
consideration is another article on the 
whole state of France. 


Seasoned fighting men take it on the march 
with them.’”’ 


The foregoing opinion concerning the 
food value of candies is, of course, the con- 
fectioner’s favorable point of view regard- 
ing his own product. Practically all of the 
figures he has given were taken from food 
charts prepared by disinterested Federal 
chemists. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
candy has a substantial value when manu- 
factured from pure materials and when 
eaten in moderation. Recent laws have 
largely eliminated from the business the 
use of coloring matters that are harmful. 
During the last eight or nine months the 
records show that more than 3800 new candy- 
manufacturing concerns have entered the 
confectionery business here in the United 
States. This brings the total number of 
manufacturers in this industry up to some- 
thing like 3000, with an invested capital 
estimated to be about $130,000,000. In 
the retail end there are something like 
70,000 confectioners doing business in this 
country, while at the same time there are 
2100 wholesale concerns and 8000 supply 
houses. Altogether, the candy industry is 
an enterprise of much importance in the 
nation’s business life and if present prophe- 
cies come true the nation’s sweet tooth will 
be well catered to in the dry days which are 
now upon us. 
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FIRESTONE PARK SCHOOL 


LL ideals that aim toward the general good, all practical efforts 
at community betterment, have a wide and far-reaching effect. 


Firestone Park, a community of homes, churches, schools and all 
incentives to loyal citizenship —is an example of the way in which 
the Firestone Organization shows itself mindful of the importance 
of the home in any great working group. 


Here are those advantages of environment and atmosphere which 
mean private good and, through it, a public gain. Because, aside 
from the ethical interest in all social progress, it is a proven fact 
that ‘the better the homes the better the men,” and the better the 
men the better the work they do. 


In Firestone Park are gathered together Firestone workers who 
are also owners of their homes and stockholders in the business. 
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Firestone Park—and Most Miles per Dollar 


servant, trim in black uniform and white 
apron, but she had a good-natured face, and 
she could cook, though her ideas of menus 
were very limited. She slapped down the 
soup plates and retired tothe kitchen. After 
the soup came chops. Rodham raised his 
eyebrows at sight of them. 

“That’s the third time in a week, Really, 
Cora ——” 

___“T'm sick of them too,” said Cora; “but 
‘Mary likes to get something that’s easy to 
cook.’ 

Hashed-brown potatoes, peas anda heart- 
‘of-lettuce salad followed the chops. Cora 
shook her head warningly at her husband. 
| “She simply won’t serve the salad as 4 
Separate course—it makes her later getting 
off, you know. I can’t say a word.” 
She attacked her food with relish. 
“Frank, dear,” she went on, “I saw 
the sweetest evening dress 
to-day ——”’ 

_ “Ithought you were at the movies,” 
said Frank. 

_ “Well, you see, Martie wanted to 
do some shopping, so we started early, 
about eleven, and then had a little 
luncheon at the Newcome Grill ——”’ 
_ “Oh, Cora,” said Rodham, “you 
know what the doctor said about su- 
pervising Babe’s meals. She’ll slip 
back into that nervous trouble again 
if you’re not careful.” 

Cora arched carefully shaped and 
shaved eyebrows. ‘“‘Really, Frank, 
you are so unreasonable! Do I have 
0 stay home every day in the week 
md watch Babe eat her luncheon? 
3ut listen—I want to tell you about 
this dress. It was black net, with 
ittle edges of sequins, and the girdle 
vas that soft blue that is so becoming 
© me.—What’s the matter? Don’t 
rou like your dessert? I told Mary 
lhe might order some French pastry 
ecause she so hates making desserts.”’ 

“But I never eat pastry,’ said 
"rank. “‘Mary, bring me some fruit. 
Anything that’s in the house—yes, 

n orange will do.” 

“Tt was only a hundred and thirty- 
ive, reduced from a hundred and 

venty-five, and the woman said 
he’d be willing to hold it if I’d tele- 
hhone first thing to-morrow. Don’t 
‘ou think that your old Sweetie Peach 
as a new evening dress coming to 
er, Frank? I’ve worn that garnet 
hiffon almost a year.”’ 

There is a point when by the end- 
Ss accumulation of petty annoy- 
nces, infinitesimal in themselves, the 
rongest man will suddenly go ber- 
rk. That point came to Frank 
odham when, with the echo of the 
arnet chiffon in his ears, Mary 
ouched in with an orange that had 
een hacked apart, heaped with 
ranulated sugar, and placed un- 
seadily on a plate with a smear of 
2g on one side, dating back to break- 
ist. It was the wabble of the orange 
nd the disgustingness of the smear 
iat snapped the last link of. Frank 
odham’s self-control. He heard him- 
lf replying in a tone he had never 
efore used to Cora, and did not 
now he could produce, saying: 

“Sweetie Peach! The little foolish 
et name I used to call you when we 
ere married eight years ago! 
weetie Peach! You’re a darn sight 
lore of a dill pickle than a peach! 
h—I’'m through!” 

He flung down his napkin and went 
to the living room. Cora, round- 
red and awe-struck, followed him. 


“Why, Frankie,’ she trembled, € Mare 


you must be sick. What’s the mat- 

tr, dear? Where do you feel bad?” 
“Cut it out,” said Rodham. “Cut it 
it. Cora, how old are you?” 
“Twenty-eight,” she said gaspingly. 
‘as he—oh, was he suddenly insane, she 
ked herself. 

“And you weigh a hundred and seventy 
yunds, and you're five feet five inches 
ll,” he went on musingly. He took a slip 
_paper out of his pocket and consulted it. 
You ought to weigh, at the most, a hun- 
ed and thirty-eight. A hundred and 
irty would be better. You’re more than 
irty pounds overweight. Most of it comes 
om laziness.’ 

“Frank—what do you mean!” She 
vered round him anxiously. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


“Of course you eat too much, and you 
don’t exercise,’ he went on, leaning over 
and opening a tinsel-and-satin box that sat 
on the table beside him. It disclosed a 
store of rich chocolates. 

“There!”’ he said. “'There’s one of the 
worst enemies you and I and Babe have. 
I reckon we'll treat them like an enemy.” 
He got up and opened one of the front 
windows and hurled the candy, box and all, 
into the street. “Now, Cora”’—turning 
back to her—“go telephone Martie and 
Theodore not to 
come over to bridge 
to-night. You and I 
are due for an under- 
standing. I’ve come 
to the jumping-off 
place.” 

She went away to 
the telephone with 
Suen 
strange 
cowed look 
that Rod- 
ham’s mad- 
ness left 
him. When 
she came 
back he was 
MI his normal 
Z self again— 

only his de- 


termination 
was not 
gone, 


“Cora, I’m sorry,” he began gravely 
enough, ‘“‘that I spoke to you as I did. 
But the time has come when we’ve got to 
see where we’re going. And we’ve got to 
see whether we're going together—or 
apart.” 

The quietness of his tone reassured her. 
“Well, Frank,” she said tartly, “I should 
think you would apologize! I never was so 
spoken to in my life. And as for thinking 
where we’re going—and whether we’re 
going together—I can’t imagine what you 
mean. I’ve been a true and faithful wife. 
My conscience is clear.” 

“Yes, you’ve been true and faithful—in 
away. But that way isn’t enough. I want 


efficiency besides. 
tet 

“Efficiency! Frank, you are crazy!” 

“No, I’m not crazy, and I’m not fooling. 
When we were married you were as trim 
and slender and pretty a girl as anyone 
would want to see. We had that little 
walk-up flat, and you did your own work, 
and even sometimes the washing and iron- 
ing. You took care of Babe when she came. 
Everything was spotlessly clean. Look at 
this place. It’s thick with dust, and 
abominably overdecorated. You're forever 
buying some trashy gimcrack, like that 
bunch of tin flowers I found out in the hall 
to-night, until the house has come to look 
like a badly kept fancywork store. The 
furniture isn’t polished, the rugs need 
cleaning, the lamp-shade fringe is hanging 
down, the sofa cushions are downright 
ragged, some of them—oh, the whole place 
is a mess! And look at that dinner to- 
night—perfectly good, perhaps, but just 
exactly what we had on Monday and 
Wednesday. You don’t so much as do 
your own ordering any more, let alone the 
cooking.” 

“Frank Rodham, if you expect me to 
slave in the kitchen for you if 

Cora’s eyes were bright with tears of 
anger. 

“T don’t expect you to do it all, but it 
wouldn’t hurt you to see that we have a 
little variety; or to make a salad or a pud- 
ding once in a while. But no—everything’s 
planned to suit Mary’s convenience and 

your lazi- 
ness—for 
laziness is 


I think I have a right 


Martie Accused Her of Going to the Far:Famed Specials 
ist Who Had Done Such Wonders for Some of the Well« 
Known Actresses 


the right word for it. You're a shirk, Cora, 
a thorough-going shirk. Look at yourself — 
fat and flabby and untidy. Your dress gap- 
ing in the back, a perfectly visible run in 
your stocking, your slipper buckle hanging 
by a thread. Your complexion isn’t what it 
ought to be because you’re always eating 
sweets and pastry, and you drench yourself 
with that sickening perfume when the only 
scent a decent woman needs is cleanliness 
and fresh air. No, you’re not efficient, not 
as a housekeeper nor as a wife, nor even as 
a pretty woman. You value your appetite 
and your ease more than your looks.’ 

“T didn’t know I was so hideous as all 
that.”’ 
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“Wait, I’m not through yet. You used 
to have a bright-enough mind. You read, 
you thought for yourself, you had interests 
that took you outside as much as you had 
time for them. You’ve dropped all that. 
Martie Anderson and Lillie Swain with 
their matinées and their everlasting bridge 
and their chatter about actresses and shows 
and the society columns are your patterns 
now.” 

“Why, you’ve always seemed to like 
Martie and Theodore,” stammered Cora. 
“T can’t imagine why you should turn on 
them too.” 

“T want my wife back,” said Frank dog- 
gedly. ‘‘The pretty, slender girl who used 
to keep my house looking so clean and 
attractive, who used to read with me, and 
play the piano for me, and talk to me about 
the things we were going to do together. 
I don’t want a fat silly doll, empty-headed, 
painted, a slacker in all the everyday things 
of life. Cora, don’t you see? Won’t you 
try to be fair? Look at me—I’ve kept 
myself fit, and there isn’t a year I don’t get 
on a little farther. Estabrook has in mind, 
I know, to give me something important 
very soon—maybe within six months. 
What’s the good of it allif I’ve got to come 
home ight after night, to—to this sort of 
thing? 

“The Lord knows I don’t want to be one 
of those men who look for what they want 
outside their own home.” 

“Are you threatening?” asked Cora with 
what she considered awful dignity. 

“JT might be, at that,” said Frank Rod- 
ham grimly. ‘No jury would blame me 
if they saw you and saw this apartment, 

I assure you. Oh, Cora, that’s an 
outrageous way for us both to talk. 
Don’t, don’t say things like that. It 
makes me feel as if we’re a darn sight 
farther apart than I’d suspected.” 

His voice dropped hopelessly, and 
he sat in silence. Suddenly she began 
to ery, and his first impulse was to 
put his arms round her and comfort 
her. But there was something about 
the roll and bulge of flesh on her 
shoulders that stayed him. He did 
not want to touch her. He did not 
realize it, but his refusal to console 
gave him the advantage as nothing 
he had said had done. 

. ‘I~I think you're perfectly mean, 
Frank Rodham!” she sobbed. 
“P-perfectly mean. Coming home, 
and just because of a little—little 
d-dust, and éclairs for dessert, saying 
all these awful, cruel, horrible untrue 
things. Inever, never was so treated 
in m-my life.’ 

“That'll do,” he said at last, and 
his voice had the ring of authority. 
“Now, Cora, stop crying. I’m going 
to offer you one more chance. I’m 
going to prove John Estabrook 
wrong or else—and I might just as 
well begin now.”’ 

He went out to the kitchen. Cora 
stifled her sobs and pricked up her 
ears. 

“Mary, we shan’t need you after 
to-morrow,” she heard him say. ‘I 
want you, to-morrow, to turn in and 
give this whole place a good cleaning 
from one end to the other—a real 
cleaning, no lick-and-promise stuff — 
and then you can go. Mrs. Rodham 
has decided to get along without a 
maid. You’re a good cook and ['ll 

give you a reference, saying so, and I’ll pay 
you two weeks’ wages in advance. You un- 
derstand, Mary—a thorough cleaning of 
the whole apartment. If it’s absolutely 
spotless when I get home to-morrow night 
I'll give you five dollars as a bonus besides 
the two weeks’ wages.”’ 

Murmurs indicating comprehension on 
Mary’s part followed, but when Frank came 
back to the living room Cora was sitting up 
with flashing eyes and cheeks as red as her 
nose. 

“Do you think for one minute, Frank 
Rodham,” she burst out, “that I’m going 
to slave doing housework for you when you 
make a salary that’s ample to provide me 
two maids instead of one? Well, I’ll soon 
show you. I’ll go home to mother and 
father, that’s where I’ll go; and I’ll take 
Babe with me!”’ 

“Very well,” said Frank, “that’s your 
business. Only I warn you that you'll get 
no money from me if you do, and I don’t 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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Bearings and Dividends 


Cut down Horse-Power Waste. You Can! 


XECUTIVES are waking up to the 

relation between lubrication and 

dividends. Production must be increased. 
Shut-downs were never so costly. 


The better your bearings are lubri- 
cated the faster your work is done. 


Practically every machine has some 


kind of bearings. These bearings re- 
quire lubrication. As oil saves power, it 
follows that one oil saves more power 
than another. If you have shared the 
now-fading impression that it is enough 
to flood bearings with reasonably good 
oils, your attention is invited to the 
following facts. 


Why Gargoyle Bearing Oils Save Power 
and Reduce Production Costs 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils are unique in 
that they are made from crude oils 
specially selected for their /wbricating 
oil value. 


When Gargoyle Bearing Oils are put 
to work, changing temperature has very 
little influence on them. ‘The variation 
of the body of the oil is very slight. 


ACUUM OIL COMPANY =iitsczzz— NEW YORK.US.A, 


This is one of the reasons why Gargoyle 
Bearing Oils can be used much more 
sparingly than low grade oils. 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils will separate 
easily and quickly from water and other 
impurities when used in oil circulation 
and splash oiling systems. Thus the life 
of the oil is much longer. 


Specialists in the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 


| 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


The following oils are prescribed by 
our Board of Engineers for the correct 
lubrication of all types of bearings. 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 
High-grade oils for many types of bearings. Espe- 
cially recommended for turbines, Diesel and Gas 
Engines and other types where circulating oiling 


We find that many executives do not give bearing Eoutecsenen edit Pe ueael aac 

° . . . . . sreventcarbonincylindersof Dieseland Gas Engines: 
lubrication its due importance. For forward-thinking mt take. Osigee: aaa 

ss ‘ : 5 Gargoyle D. T. BE Oil, Heavy 2 
executives we have prepared a special paper on bearing Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heary Medium 

lubrication. We invite you to send for a copy. Please Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 

Very heavy bodied oils, especially suitable for the lu- 

address Our nearest branch. brication of farm machinery, and bearings of heavy 


or slow running machinery: 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oil AA 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil BB 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil CC 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil DD 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 


Heavy bodied oils, manufactured for the lubrication 
of machinery bearings in general; 


Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Medium bodied oils, for the lubrication of bearings of 
light high speed engines, machines and shafting: 


FT CRT a 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, C 


: : Gargoyle Velocite Oils 
A grade for each ly pe of SETVUICE Light bodied oils for the lubrication of textile ma- 


chines: 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 


Gargoyle Velocite Oil, C 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit Auiceenions 
Chicago Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Des Moines 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY RPL cect mp rt hh bavi NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


: 
} Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
4 
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Why Safety Razor Blades 
Should Be Stropped 


No one thinks of using an old style razor without 
stropping it. Why should you expect more of a 
safety blade than you would of an old style razor? 


The edge of every razor blade is composed of 
infinitesimal teeth. If these teeth are perfectly 
aligned, the razor has a smooth cutting edge. If 
they are out of alignment, the razor pulls. These 
little teeth are very sensitive. Contact with the 
beard forces them out of alignment. Even 
changes in temperature affect them. That is why 
stropping is necessary even with new blades. 


If you will strop your double edge blades with a 
Twinplex Stropper, you will notice a wonderful 
difference in the quality of the shave you get. 
The best way is to start with a new blade. Strop 
it before the first shave, and both before and after 
each succeeding shave—just as a barber does. 


One blade, if stropped regularly, will give you de- 
lightfully smooth shaves almost indefinitely. 


Twinplex operates with the accuracy of a watch. 
It strops both edges at once, turns the blade over 
and strops the other side—the correct principle 
of stropping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year 
service guarantee. Price—$5.00, in satin lined 
nickel or leather case. Sold also in variety of 
cases holding Stropper and razor; also Stropper, 
razor, brush and soap. 


Nearly a million men have found shaving comfort 
with Twinplex. Write for free booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 


1650 Locust St., St. Louis 
238 Fulton St., New York 
591 Catherine St., Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 167) 
believe your father will be willing to sup- 
port you.” 

Cora paused, and he could read her 
thoughts. Cornersville, the very dull little 
Western town where her father, a country 
doctor, lived, was a place she loathed. 
Moreover, she knew that her father was 
almost an invalid and that Frank had for 
three years been sending him a monthly 
check. The house was heated by stoves. 
The lights were kerosene lamps. There 
were no more than the most primitive 
bathing facilities. There were no shops of 
any account, and no amusements, save a 
movie house that showed old films on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights. Cora 
knew all these things, and very well. To 
think of making an indefinite stay with 
them was unendurable. 

‘Now, see here, Cora,” went on Frank 
inexorably, ‘“‘I know you don’t want to go 
home and I don’t want you to. But if you 
decide to you shall certainly do it, and 
I won’t support you. That’s the cold fact 
of it.’ He changed abruptly to pleading. 
“But won’t you, won’t you try to see 
things my way a little? Won’t you do the 
things I want for a little while—say, three 
months; and then if it’s no go, and you 
hate it all, we’ll have to make some other 
arrangement. But for a while—oh, my 
dear, try it. You don’t see yourself as 
others see you—you don’t understand how 
you’ve changed—and deteriorated. I want 
you back as you were—my _ interesting, 
interested wife, my pretty girl, my—my 
Sweetie Peach.” 

His voice caught on the foolish fond 
little name. But he did not reach Cora. 
Her tears came again, a torrent now. 

“Twon’t, lwon’t!’”’shestormed. “‘ You’re 
a brute and a tyrant, and a rude pig!” 

She rushed back into the bedroom and 
he could hear her sobbing stormily. He 
took three steps after her, and then set his 
jaw. 

“I’m going through with this,” he told 
himself. 

And forthwith, first shutting the doors so 
that he could not hear his wife’s weeping, 
he sat down by the reading lamp and 
opened the evening paper, and looked at it 
steadily for an hour. To this day he does 
not know that he was holding it upside 
down all the time. 

It would be hard to tell who slept the 
less that night, Frank or Cora, but at 
seven he rose with determination. The 
long wakeful hours had given him leisure 
to think out his plan in detail. 

“Are you awake, Cora?” he said evenly. 

A white and flabby face that showed 
strange crumplings and creasings from 
tears and sleeplessness turned toward him, 
and Cora’s eyes opened. 

“Get up,” he said, in the same voice that 
he would have used to Babe in her fractious 
moods. 

It was a ticklish moment. Would she 
obey him? If she did not, what would he 
do? He was taut and tense with suspense, 
but he relaxed as she crawled meekly out. 
During the dark watches of the night Cora 
had been meditating on Cornersville versus 
New York. 

“Stand over here by the window,” he 
eset and she again did as she was 

id. 

He stood before her, some five feet away. 

“‘Now do exactly as I do, keeping time 
to my count.”’ 

And with snap and precision that would 
not have disgraced a veteran drill sergeant 
he put her through the setting-up exercises, 
which heretofore he had always done alone. 
Not that there was any snap and precision 
about Cora’s part in these gymnastics. She 
panted and she puffed. Her mouth fell 
open unbecomingly. Her arms and legs 
made strange wavering motions instead of 
direct and controlled ones. Once or twice 
she emitted strange moaning sounds. 
Nevertheless, for fifteen minutes by the 
clock Cora Rodham did setting-up exer- 
cises, and at the end of that time, instead 
of being let fall limply back into bed, she 
was hustled into the bathroom and left 
with the injunction to take a. cold bath 
and be quick about it. 

The cry of anguish she emitted when the 
first gush of the icy shower struck her soft 
flesh woke Babe and:was the sound that 
greeted Mary, entering the flat at that mo- 
ment for her last day’s work there. But 
when she at last tottered out she displayed 
a better color than she had had for five 
years. 

“Now hustle into your clothes,” advised 
Frank, ‘“‘and make the coffee yourself, the 
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way you used to. Mary’s is always bac 
You'll still have time to bathe and dres 
Babe before breakfast.” 

With which advice he retired to his rw 
cold shower. 

It was the first morning in many month 
that the entire Rodham family had met 3) 
the breakfast table. Cora had recent|| 
fallen into the habit of having a tra’ 
brought to her bedroom after Frank ha) 
gone. Babe either was fed with bits fro; 
her mother’s repast or, if she wakened ear) 
and Mary had time to dress her, she sat j_ 
her high chair—not a real baby’s high chaj| 
but a slightly raised elevation which Mir 
Babe thought exactly like her elders’, an 
gloried in accordingly—and had her eere;| 
and her fruit juice and toast under father | 


eyes. 
Yet it could not be said that this famil | 
breakfast was a great success. Cora w: 
silent, obviously scared, but with a certaj 
mulishness lurking about the corners of hy 
mouth. Frank’s chin was a rock of oj! 
stinacy. Babe alone was her usual cherub) 
self, and her conversation helped to fill th 
silence, though it was not exactly tactfu 
““Why, muvver, don’t you have a twa, 
vis mornin’?” she asked sweetly, Hy 
father answered her. 
“No,” he said, ‘‘mother’s going to e 
breakfast with us after this. And she 
going to walk to kindergarten with you th 
morning.” al 
““Q-o-oh, nice muvver!” breathed Bal 
with joy. ‘‘Mawy pulls my awm,” si 
added explainingly, but even that revel; 
tion did not change the expression of Cora | 


face. 

After breakfast Frank Rodham address: 
his spouse once more. “Mary’s going | 
clean up this place to-day,” he said, “ar| 
I want you to take out a lot of these gin 
cracks that you’ve got littering up ever)! 
thing, and either throw them away or pai’ 
them out of sight so you can get rid of the | 
later. I’m tired of seeing this house loc 
like a junk shop. In particular I want yc 
to get rid of that dusty silk-dressed di 
baby that you’ve hidden the telephoi’ 
behind. You’re to take Babe to kinde 
garten, and go after her. Miss Jones w| 
take her out in the afternoon, as usuit| 
while you help Mary and get dinner. Ar 
there’s to be no chops for dinner, and 1! 
French pastry; I shall expect a desse| 
that you’ve made yourself —something n | 
fattening too. To-night I shall outline n’ 
program a little further. Make no mistal 
about it, Cora, I’m going to be master | 
my own house for a while at least, un} 
you’re fit to run things again.” 

It was a magnificent ultimatum, thou; 
no one but those who have been in a simil | 
case can understand with what a sinki 
heart Frank Rodham delivered it. 1) 
hadn’t the least idea that he could ma 
good or that Cora, pushed to extrem( 
would yield to it. But he had seen mai | 
a bluff go when all else had failed, and _ 
was now profiting by that experience. _ 
his heart he knew perfectly well that if Co 
determined to defy him and keep on ass | 
had been doing he would have no way — 
enforce his will—unless he beat her. Ai) 
a man can be arrested for beating his wii} 
no matter how much she deserves it. . 
he went downtown Frank Rodham ft) 
thought him longingly of that dear child - 
Nature, the Russian peasant in one — 
Turgenieff’s novels who, when asked if _ 
beat his wife, replied: ‘Everything ha 
pens sometimes.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for Martie Anderson i 
Lillian Swain and one or two others 4) 
’em, with no ideas in their heads exce | 
dancing and bridge and spending mon) 
and grafting off their husbands—they | 
what have changed and spoiled Cora. S$) 
isn’t that kind really. She couldn't I 
Well, I’ve started this thing—and IT 
going to see it through.” ; 

But he cannot be said to have felt ve) 
cheerful about it. He might, howev!| 
Lave had a gleam of hope had he been al 
to hear Cora talking over the telephone | 
Martie Anderson at that very momel 
Martie had called up to plan something! 
the day. Cora had gritted her little wh, 
teeth and summoned her own self-contr | 
She wasn’t going to let Martie Anders) 
and her crowd know the truth—they 
never get done laughing about it. 4 

“No, I don’t believe I can do anythi) 
to-day, Martie dear. I want to take Ba 
to kindergarten and this afternoon I 
going to give this place a real cleatl 
out. . . . Oh, I mean of ornaments, 9 
trash like that. . . . Ididn’t realizeun) 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
rently how dreadfully overdone it was 
tting to be, and, of course, simplicity in 
‘coration is the note now. Remember 
tat lovely room we saw at Stoane’s the 
ser day? And—you’ll laugh at this— 
‘t I’m going to make my own dessert for 
ner to-night. No, this domestic 
‘isn’t sudden, my dear. I. don’t think 
iy woman ought to neglect her home too 
ich, though of course Frank’s an angel 
id never complains. . . . I’ve almost 
vided to let Mary go too. She’s so in- 
mpetent and wasteful. I’m sure I could 
) someone better and train her in my own 
\Vaeaae 2 I don’t believe we can play 
dge to-night, dear. Frank’s planning to 
ing a man home to dinner. By-by—call 
| up to-morrow.” 
jhe dropped the receiver on its hook, and 
ts rolled again down her cheeks. 
‘Anyway, Martie Anderson doesn’t sus- 
#t anything, and I’ll take good care she 
ysn’t. I don’t care how many lies I tell 
. But if Frank imagines I’m going to 
‘nd this ——”’ 
fet, think as hard as she could and rack 
| brains in every possible way, Cora did 
isee any feasible way of escape. She took 
be to kindergarten and did her own 
tketing on the way back, thereby sur- 
sing and displeasing her grocer and 
icher, to whom she had been up to this 
@ a most convenient telephone patron. 
stalked about their shops grimly and 
layed all her old astuteness in selection 
| bargaining. It was some relief to her 
rburdened spirit to do this, and she 
oyed the outlet of her emotions. 
Really, Mr. Schwartz,” she told the 
cer, ““the grapefruit and lettuce you’ve 
in sending me have been scandalously 
ir. If it’s the best you can do I’ve got 
jake my account somewhere else. And 
se horrid little seedy oranges!’’ She 
xed out half a dozen with a carefully 
ghing hand. ‘‘Now these are something 
| oranges. No, I’ll take them with me. 
111 take that nice hard head of lettuce 
. Deliveries sometimes get mixed, you 
”” She looked at Mr. Schwartz’s shifty 
3 with perfect comprehension of his 
‘e of mind. 
£ the butcher’s she showed similar cap- 
isness, and no less than seven roasting 
tkens had to be brought from the ice box 
wre she was satisfied. ‘‘I know a good 
‘ken when I see one,’”’ said Cora, ‘‘and 
“ve got ’em, though you haven’t been 
ling amy to me lately.” 
he butcher grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ Well, 
‘e's never been any law against you 
‘ing right here in the shop and choosing 
yourself, Mrs. Rodham,” he suggested 
i heavy facetiousness. ‘I can see you’re 
dy who knows what’s what.” 
Hah,” thought the victorious Cora, 
sing down the street toward home, “I 
ss there’s still some people who think 
got some sense, even if Frank doesn’t.” 
his thought armed her for the after- 
‘n’s exertions. With fierce and gloomy 
ures she stripped the living room, hall 
little library bare of all except essen- 
'. Candlesticks, photographs, vases, 
tions, fancy jars and boxes, a hundred 
sracks she disposed of without mercy, 
ding them into what was perfectly use- 
—these went to Mary’s delighted 
is—and what might later be utilized as 
istmas and birthday gifts. Some of the 
8 she put up on a shelf in the kitchen 
doard for occasional use, wishing fer- 
ly that she could bang them over 
ik’s head. She snatched down most of 
pictures. At the end of her rampage, 
y's cleaning being also finished, she 
zed—though it did not lessen her 
—that the place not only looked larger 
decidedly more attractive. It looked— 
, it looked like the living room used to 
when she and Frank started house- 
jing. 
at she -steeled herself against that 
ght. Frank had become a tyrant and 
ate, and she hated him. Still, she went 
ie telephone and ordered fresh flowers, 
‘could not help but observe when they 
2 that they gave just the one real grace 
the bare room needed. She hadn’t 
‘her touch for arranging a house, even 
‘me people did think she was fat and 
s; and she wagged her head defiantly 
imaginary Frank. 
* that moment the back elevator bell 
, and there was a delivery boy handing 
: ungainly heavy object, which resolved 
‘into a white and accurate bathroom 
s. Frank must have ordered it. And 
once more sizzled with burning rancor. 


. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Yet when Frank himself came in just 
before dinner and exclaimed delightedly, 

Well, this is something like home!” she 
could not help feeling a pleased thrill. 

And when the dessert came on at dinner, 
a simple-enough fruit macédoine, but cov- 
ered with grated coconut and garnished 
lightly with marshmallows and cherries, 
Cora could not help feeling another thrill of 
pleasure at his look of gratification, though 
she would not unbend enough even to 
smile when he said, “I haven’t tasted any- 
thing so good in years.” 

However, she said nothing. What was 
the good of stirring Frank up to anything 
worse than he had already perpetrated? 
Maybe if she gave in for a while and let 
him think that he was areal home Bolshevist 
or thereabouts he’d get over his radical 
ideas the more quickly. But Cora made 
these good resolutions with a large mental 
reservation, which was caused by the 
aching of her muscles, quite unaccustomed 
to the sort of a day she had putin. She was 
Just naturally too tired to argue and dis- 
pute with Frank Rodham to-night, but there 
was a time coming. ; 

Mary had consented to wash the dishes 
on this the last evening of her reign, so Cora 
glumly followed Frank into the living room. 

There was a constrained silence for sev- 
eral moments, but finally Frank broke it. 

“It—it’s very good of you, Cora,” he 
began gravely, ‘‘to do what I ask you to 
do in this matter, and—and I’m sure—I’m 
sure after we get going a little you’ll—feel 
better and—and—look better than you 
have for ever so long.’’ He cleared his 
throat and went on with more confidence: 
“T’ve arranged a program for your days, 
and here it is.” 

He held out a neatly typed sheet of paper. 

Cora reached a reluctant hand. This is 
what she read: 


7.00: rise. 

7.00 to 7.30: exercise, bathe, dress. 

7.30 to 8.00: prepare breakfast. 

8.00 to 8.30: eat breakfast and get Babe 
ready for kindergarten. 

8.30 to 9.30: take Babe to kindergarten, 
marketing. 

9.30 to 12.00: housework, prepare lunch. 

12.00 to 12.30: bring Babe from kinder- 
garten. 

1.00: luncheon. 

1.30 to 5.30: housework, lectures, walk. 

5.30 to 6.30: prepare dinner. 

6.30 to 7.00: give Babe her supper and 
put her to bed. 

7.00: dinner. 


Cora read this remarkable document 
over several times. At last, scowling darkly, 
she inquired: ‘‘What d’you mean—lec- 
tures?”’ 

“T’ve subscribed for a course of lectures 
for you up at the university,” said Frank, 
“on the art of home-making. It embraces 
domestic science, with such practical de- 
tails as cooking, laundry work, budget 
making, marketing; and goes somewhat 
into the artistic side, I believe—interior 
decoration and all that sort of thing. Tex- 
tiles, food products; oh, a lot of things 
I can’t remember. It’s considered very 
smart to take this course, I’m told. Young 
Mrs. John Estabrook is doing it.’ 

Cora mentally filed that fact to be used 
on Martie Anderson, but continued to 
scowl at the program. 

“What about my evenings?” she in- 
quired with sarcasm. ‘“‘Why haven’t you 
planned something jolly for them too?” 

“Tt isn’t any use for you to take that 
tone,” said Frank with emphasis. ‘No, 
I didn’t arrange your evenings; but if you 
insist on it I will. I thought we could go to 
the theater or to concerts, and have our 
friends in, and go to see them, as usual. 
You'll probably have to do some sewing 
and mending in the evenings we’re at home 
alone. Mending in particular. And I’ve 
something to say about several other 
things.”’ 

“Really?”—with unpleasant emphasis. 

“You'll get the same housekeeping and 
personal allowance, minus the wages we 
paid to Mary. The laundress and cleaning 
woman will come as usual, and so will Miss 
Jones, for Babe. You'll do the rest of the 
work, including the cooking. But there’s 
got to be a radical change in your diet. No 
more candy, no more sodas, no more heavy, 
rich or starchy foods for you. If under this 
new régime you don’t lose at least two 
pounds every week you'll have to go to a 
gymnasium three afternoons, instead of to 
lectures. Of course going back and forth 
with Babe you'll get a mile-and-a-half walk 
each day, and in good weather you must 
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Lather is Doubly Effective 
When Shavaid is Used 


As a free trial will convince 


Men the nation over have welcomed this new way to 
shave—this quicker, easier, pleasanter way. Shavaid, 
the new beard-softener, ends old, harsh treatments. 


EN who use Shavaid are 
finding that shaving isn’t 
so difficult as it used to 
be. This newandscientific beard- 
softener makes your daily shav- 
ing a pleasure. For it softens the 
beard instantly, soothes the skin. 
No longer is it necessary to use 
hot towels nor to rub the lather 
in. Shavaid does away with all 
before-shaving preparations. 
Now you merely 
rub on a thin coat 
of Shavaid—then 
apply your favorite 
lather. (Shavaid is 
not a soap and 
does not lather.) 


Stop using 


hot towels ee 
Hot water appli- smooth, 
cations before 


shaving can now be 
avoided. Hot water 
makes the face ten- 
der and it brings 
the blood to the 
surface at the wrong time. 

Shavaid keeps the skin firm 
and smooth, the pores clean. 
You can shave closer without 
the usual abrasions. The razor 
does not pull. There is no 
scraping. Shavaid accomplishes 
instantly what old-time methods 
were thought to do. 

You do not have to spend a 
lot of time rubbing the lather 
in. You do not need to rub the 
beard harshly with brush or 
fingers. Shavaid works 
better if the lather is 
merely spread over the 
face. 


—Shavaid 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 
Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no 


bing in” of the lather. 


Protects the face 
remains firm 


Removes the razor. “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


A delightful sensation 


Theinstant youapply Shavaid, 
note the cooling effect. Note 
that you can shave as closely 
as you like and there will be 
no drawn, burning sensation. 
Shavaid makes your face feel 
cool and comfortable. 


The daily use of Shavaid keeps 
your skin smooth and firm, free 
from the tender- 
ness and excessive 
dryness which are 
caused by hot 
water and rubbing 
in. 


And best of all, 
when-you use 
Shavaid, no after- 
shaving. lotion is 
required. Shavaid 
is in itself a sooth- 
ing emollient. Its 
use keeps the cu- 
ticle firm, smooth 
and in healthy con- 
dition. 


Prove all this 


By mailing us the coupon be- 
low we will send you at once a 
free trial tube of Shavaid. Thus 
you can find out for yourself the 
advantages of this easier, quicker, 
more comfortable way of shaving. 
You will join the thousands who 
would not do without it. 


‘Srub= 


and 


After you have proved to your 
own satisfaction that Shavaidisa 
real boon you can secure it from 

your druggist at 50c a 
tube. Or, if he cannot sup- 
ply you, wewill be pleased 
to fill your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists’—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


Street Address 


Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
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dealers who sell candies that 
only one sale of NUNNALLY’S 
is required to make a constant pur- 
chaser of those delicious sweet- 
meats. Distributed through the 
better stores only. 
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wall one way from the university. With 
your diet corrected and the exercises you'll 
do night and morning, you'll get your figure 
back, and your complexion, I hope, in four 
or five months.” 

Cora stood up, quivering with anger. 

“Frank Rodham, what do you think I 
am?” she demanded tragically. “‘Aslave?” 

“You're a slave, all right,’’ quoth Frank 
sententiously; ‘“‘but not to me. You're a 
slave to idleness, extravagance and lazi- 
ness—two of which are, I believe, num- 
bered among the seven deadly sins. Now 
cut the proud-rage stuff, Cora. You might 
just as well give in and try this thing first 
as last.” 

“T won’t try it!” stormed Cora. “TI 
won't, I won’t, I won’t! I'll go out and 
earn my own living, that’s what Pl do. Pll 
leave your house to-morrow, Frank Rod- 
ham, and get a job.” 

“The thing that you and a lot of women 
like you don’t realize,” broke in Frank, “‘is 
that you’ve got a job, and one that you’re 
not making good on. You're a wife, and 
a mother, and a housekeeper besides. But 
you’re pretty poor, as all of them. You 
want to spend money, but you don’t want 
to save it. You want to slide along through 
life and get a lot of easy things out of it, and 
give nothing in return. You and Martie 
Anderson and Lillie Swain and all that 
crowd—yow’re all alike. The only way you 
can earn your own living is by woman’s 
easiest graft—called marriage. Youcouldn’t 
go out and get a job that would pay for 
your nut sundaes unless you could find 
a cloak-and-suit manufacturer who wanted 
a model for a stylish stout, and I believe 
that profession is pretty well overcrowded 
at present. No, let that line of talk go, 
Cora. Sit down. I’m going to read you 
some entertaining bits out of the evening 
paper—all about the League of Nations, 
and the Nonpartisan League, and archy’s 
latest,and the Dempsey-Carpentier match.”’ 

He reached out a masterful hand and 
gently forced her back into her chair, picked 
up the paper and began to read aloud. After 
half an hour or more he became aware of 
a certain somnolent stillness on the part of 
his auditor. He glanced up. Cora’s head 
had dropped back, her lips were slightly 
parted, and she slept the deep sleep of one 
wearied with unusual physical exertion and 
strange emotions. Frank sat and looked at 
her for a long while. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “‘at last I 
know what it means to be a bitter-ender.” 
Then he added aloud: ‘‘Wake up, Cora. 
You can go to bed if you like; after I’ve put 
you through a half dozen or so of exercises.” 

He half pulled, half pushed her back to 
the bedroom, and. forced her unwilling 
muscles through more of the contortions 
they had done in the morning. -When at 
last she did drop into the bed she was 
asleep before her head touched the pillow. 
And Frank himself slept almost as quickly 
and as soundly. 

It cannot be said, even by the wildest 

stretch of the imagination, that Frank Rod- 
ham’s home was a pleasant place to live in 
during the weeks that followed. It was not. 
It was a decidedly unpleasant place. Yet 
it was clean—cleaner than it had been for 
many months; it was far more attractive in 
appearance, and the table Cora set, though 
simple, was extraordinarily good. There 
is something in the Bible, I believe, about 
the joy of a dinner of herbs where love is; 
but there is a singular reticence on how a 
dinner of herbs and hate withal may taste. 
Frank Rodham could have given some very 
pungent facts on that subject to the author 
of Proverbs. He had moments when he 
wanted to throw himself on Cora’s mercy 
and beg her to return to her good old ways, 
eall back Mary, have Martie Anderson and 
Theodore and their interminable bridge of 
evenings, as before, if it would also bring 
back her smiles, her easy laughter, her 
affection for him. 
_ Something, something unbendable and 
imperishable in his will prevented Frank 
Rodham from doing this. Also he was in- 
fluenced: by the reading of the bathroom 
scales. It recorded in two weeks that Cora 
was down to one hundred and sixty-six. 
In three weeks it said that she weighed no 
more than a hundred and sixty-four, and 
at the end of the first month it unmistak- 
ably and triumphantly recorded her weight 
as a hundred and sixty-two. The bulge at 
the top of her corset showed an appreciable 
lessening, and her chin was beginning to 
reduce itself from two to one. Likewise 
her skin began to have the look of clean 
blood flowing under it, and not as if backed 
with layers of white impenetrable fat. 


March 6, 19: 


So far as he could tell Cora kept firmly, 


_the rules he had laid down. ‘She attend 


her classes at the university, and she to; 
Babe back and forth to kindergarten; a) 
she undoubtedly cooked “and cleaned’ | 
mended. But she did not:smile, and s| 
never spoke to her husband save when 
was absolutely necessary. Something 1 
bendable and imperishable there was | 
Cora’s will also, which would ‘not pern’ 
her to submit tamely to what she consider 
her humiliation. 

Yet when she was alone she could » 
help relaxing. She played with Babe a 
sang about her work. She bullied the gro; 
and the butcher shamefully .and had {. 
satisfaction of knowing that when she we 
into their shops respect and interest ; 
tended her orders. we Bh | 

She had a keen delight ‘in the classes | 
was attending, though at first her atréphi 
mind found them bewildering and difficy 
But she soon saw that much of what th| 
presented was familiar ground to her. §) 
had been a housekeeper, and a good one 
and it amused and amazed her to see hi 
far theory and science backed her practi) 
knowledge gathered from experience, and 
lent a peculiar piquancy to her becom 
a good housekeeper again. 

Moreover, there was another satisfactic 
She had very early in her course found ¢; 
that a certain little red-haired woman w 
wonderful furs was Mrs. John Estabroi 
Jr. Cora had maneuvered a seat in cli! 
beside her, and from desultory words | 
cerning notes and pencils an acquaintar) 
that bade fair to ripen into friendship spra | 
up. This she would not tell Frank—} 
would not give him so much satisfaction 

But more agreeable than all these, ; 
must be confessed, she found her || 
creasing waist measure, her vanishing hi | 
Only those who have been overstout kn | 
the supreme joy of getting back to th’ 
normal figure, and the feeling of delight | 
lightness and superiority it gives. On 1) 
rare occasions when she now saw Mali’ 
Anderson, Martie accused her of going ) 
the far-famed specialist who had di} 
such wonders for some of the well-kno\| 
actresses. 

Cora, with an enigmatic smile, did i/ 
deny it. She knew Martie well enough) 
be sure that a figure regained by such si! 
ple ways as diet and exercise, and not / 
the expenditure of vast sums of mon, 
would be of slight interest to her. 

To Frank, however, Cora was adama} 
Partly she could not help it. Deep wit | 
her was that wholly human resentment tj 
we feel toward those who are right w)\ 
we are wrong and who know how to corr 
our way better than. we ourselves. A) 
there was the grudge’of her coercion. F> 
give him that? Never—never—never! | 

She had not forgotten one of his insult 7 
statements. She was fat, she was flab | 
she was lazy. She couldn’t earn a liv; 
except by a grafting marriage or asa me! 
for a stylish stout. She was.a poor W} 
a poor mother, a poor housekeeper. }? 
was a slacker. She was painted. 41 
meanest and most cruel of all—he 1]! 
called her a dill pickle in caricature of t t 
dearest and fondest and silliest of silly :1 
fond pet names. ‘ Never did she recall t ! 
one slur without a wave. of primitive r@ 
The memory of it checked all impulse tc? 
kind even when he brought home flow: 
and theater tickets, and, yes, even whet ? 
insisted on drying the dishes so that ! 
evening’s work might be lightened. 

Some six weeks after Frank Rodha 3 
revolt, when the scales were recording tt 
Cora’s weight was now one hundred Ql 
fifty-eight, but the thermometer of 7 
demeanor was still recording some hund 1 
and fifty-eight degrees below zero, | 
John Estabrook summoned his secret / 
for a private conference. 

“It’s about time for you to take a sw? 
round the circle, Frank,” he said. 
course you know this is preliminary ta 
bigger job. You’re. going to get Had 
place—he’s decided to retire. It'll m} 
that you’ll be away for two or three mon 
anyway. I want you to go over all 
plants, but stay longest in Buffalo and x f 
up the situation there very carefully. >) 
know I’ve sort of planned to send al 
out there. He’s been doing all right he 
hasn’t he?” : i 

Frank knew that the question was aS) 
for confirmation, not for information. — Es 
doing fine,” he said. ‘“He’s ready for t 
Buffalo job, and I’m sure that Pritct 
will be glad to have him. And for myse 
you know, Mr. Estabrook ota 

(Continued on Page 177) mf 
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‘Oh, cut all that,’”’ said Estabrook. “If 
4 weren’t the man for the job you’d not 
it. You're just as much good to me as 
i to you, Frank. I’m going to miss you 
» thunder in here—with me, I mean. 
io you got ready to take your place?” 
» it was part of the Estabrook plan that 
‘man in an important job but had a 
ordinate in training to succeed him. 

Young Dowell. He’ll be all ready after 
w days’ special coaching. When do you 
at me to start?” 

The sooner the better. And when you 
ne back go directly into Haden’s office, 
| be waiting for you.” 

‘he old man offered his hand to the 
mger. “I know you’ll make good,’”’ he 
'. “Good luck, Frank. And say, by the 
’,” he said, breaking a somewhat em- 
vassed moment after the handshake, 
iat wife of yours must be a wonder. 
a’s been telling me about her. Met her 
it the university, you know.” 
rank Rodham hid his surprise. He 
int going to let John Estabrook or any- 
else know the state of his domestic 
irs. 

stabrook went on: ‘“‘ Yes—these classes 
a’s been going to—she says Mrs. Rod- 
_ puts it all over the rest of the bunch, 
sometimes even on the teachers. Prac- 
, you know. Knows what she’s talking 
it. Nina’s crazy about her. I tell you, 

fe like that is a big help to a man, 
vk. Well, I figure Nina’s been the 

ing of Johnny, and you can just bet 

wen’t forgotten the pearl necklace I 
aised myself I was going to get her 
1 Johnny made good. I guess I can go 
that out now, hey?” He laughed with 

tion. 

nk Rodham came out of that inter- 
with his head in something of a whirl. 
was to have Haden’s place—twenty- 
thousand a year to begin. That was 

ently splendid in itself. And Cora 

istonishing young Mrs. Estabrook with 
cleverness and ability. Cora—Cora! 
1e knew she could if she only would. He 

7 she had it in her to do anything. 

iad been perfectly right in snatching 

tom the way she was going and setting 
eet in other paths. But what did his 
ct rightness avail him when she per- 
1in treating him as though he was an 

‘leome guest in his own house? No, 

reated him worse than that, he de- 

\—rather like a criminal, guilty of 

thing too detestable to name, but 

1 it was beyond her power to punish. 

‘down though to his credit that he did 

waver. When he had called himself 

ter-ender he knew whereof he spake. 

Ow, in this new situation, with this 

erful prospect before him, his first 

tht was: What should he tell Cora and 
would she take it? Would it make any 
ence in her behavior to him? Would 
+ forgiven—and, if so, would she im- 
that she could at once slide back into 

e of ease from which he had so rudely 

her? 

t for nothing was Frank Rodham a 
1g power of the business world and 
7 old John Estabrook’s right-hand 

Into his present coil he put thought 
ocentrated and as cautious as he had 
nto the most complicated deal his 
had eyer intrusted to his hands. On 
cision he felt sure rested all the hap- 
3 of his future life with Cora. At the 
f his cogitation he had decided not to 
er of his succession to Haden’s place 
he had returned from what Estabrook 
_ the swing round the circle. If when 
me back she had gone on with the life 
‘d laid out for her—then he would 


7, 
he had backslid and gone back to her 
zy ways—then he was through. 
announced his going as merely a busi- 
Tip, and asked her for no promise, 
her no instructions. 

1e’s got a good start by this time,” he 
umself, “and if she’s the girl I think 
‘she’s realized that what I want is the 
If she hasn’t got sense enough for 
and wants to go back to bridge and 
late and avoirdupois, then ——”’ 

» he did not finish the sentence. There 
(00 many memories of Cora, the slim 
*etty and sparkling girl of eight years 
», tender and kind and true, for him 
utterly ruthless in his decision. Yet it 
te a very heavy heart that he set 


' were Cora’s frigid good-by and the 
\e of unmistakable malicious satisfac- 
her eyes reassuring. 
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eel hope you have a pleasant trip,’’ she 
had said calmly. ‘Let me know where 
you'll be, and [’ll try to write now and then, 
at least to tell you how Babe is.” And she 
presented a cool—albeit somewhat thin- 
ner—cheek for his‘farewell kiss. 

No, it was not reassuring, and he started 
away in the calmness of an assured despair. 

‘It’s on the knees of the gods now,” he 
told himself. “Nothing I can do will change 
it. I’m going to forget it and put my best 
licks into the job ahead of me. That, at 
least, I can do. But there’s one thing— 
I'll never be so sure and certain that I’ve 
got a right to stick my fingers into some- 
one else’s life and change it about into a 
pattern more to my liking. And yet—I 
know that I was right.” 

_ Itis a very disconcerting mixture of feel- 
ing—to be sure you have been right and yet 
to feel that you have made an awful mess 
of things. More than one person of excel- 
lent motives has experienced it, and for 
generations to come persons of excellent 
motives will still continue to experience it. 
The worst of it is the utter helplessness 
of the one who started it. He has rolled 
a pebble down the mountainside and un- 
wittingly dislodged an avalanche. And by 
a curious paradox of fate, too often he is 
standing right in the path of the said ava- 
lanche, once it gets going hard. 

And all you can do as you wait for the 
avalanche to dislodge you is to say grimly: 
: aay I'd started that pebble more tact- 

ully. 

So with Frank Rodham. He wished sev- 
eral times a day, and any number of times 
in the still watches of the night that he had 
started Cora into a healthful sane plan of 
life with more tact in his method. Only it 
was a trifle late to say that now. 

The longer he stayed away from her the 
farther into the background did the fat and 
indolent Cora of these later years recede, 
while nearer and ever nearer came the Cora 
of honeymoon days, the Cora of their first 
years of marriage. Cora stirring gingerbread 
and wishing that eggs were not so dear so 
that she could make angel cake; Cora mak- 
ing fun of him because he thought he could 
broil a steak better than she could; Cora 
in pink dusting cap and apron, an adorably 
pretty witch with her broomstick; Cora, 
hollow-eyed and white-faced, watching be- 
side his bed as he came down with that long 
dreadful spell of typhoid; Cora beside him 
in the park on a Sunday morning, making 
fun of the people who rode on in motors, 
and telling him how much happier they 
were to walk. Oh, there were a hundred of 
these Coras, each dearer than the last. 

Where had she begun to turn away from 
him—where had he begun to lose her? He 
did not know clearly, but it seemed as if it 
had begun with his first substantial increase 
in salary. He had been so anxious that she 
should have everything she longed for that 
he had been recklessly generous. And their 
prosperity had been too much for her. 

So it was, after all, a great deal his own 
fault. He could see that now. He should 
not have given everything into her hands; 
he should have stayed nearer to her, have 
helped her, have taken her into his world 
instead of letting her slip away into a 
meaningless world of her own that concerned 
itself mostly with shops and spending. 

He could see all this now, and he could 
see, further, how it had been too sudden 
a resolution, and caused more by exaspera- 
tion than by any real desire to help her, 
that had made him order her to leave that 
world of hers and come back into his. Oh, 
he could see all these things plainly enough 
now, to be sure. 


The little notes that she wrote to him, as | 


she had promised, told him absolutely 
nothing save that Babe was well and 
happy. A few casual words about the sort 
of weather they were having, and a few 
scraps of meaningless news put in to fill 
space—that the new janitor was better 
than the old one, that the hallboys changed 
more rapidly than the moon—down one 
page and across another—and the mock- 
ingly dutiful signature, ‘“‘Your wife, 
Cora’’—and that was all of it. She never 


included any bulletins from the bathroom | 


seales. 


It was the last of February when Frank 


Rodham went away, and it was the middle 
of May when he returned. He wanted 


unspeakably to get back, and yet he dreaded | 


it unspeakably. He had moments when he 
wanted to get off the train and walk the 
rest of the way so that he could not arrive 
for days and days and days; and moments 
when he wanted to push the engine faster— 
and faster and faster. He did not think at 
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made and sold for many years. 


cartons, carefully packed. 


South's Most 
“Famous Confection" 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, 
of course, you have tasted this famous candy 
which the Hotel Grunewald Caterers have 


The demand has become so great that we are now sup- 
plying Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) direct by 
mail, parcel post insured, in specially constructed mailing 


Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane 
Sugar and Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 


Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing 
this famous candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald 
watchwords. That’s why Original Creole Pralines (Grune- 


wald) are regarded everywhere as the 


highest quality 


Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes! 


A delightful confection, dessert, or after-dinner dainty. 


Mail orders filled anywhere. P.O., 


or Express 


money orders, or personal checks received. 
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What they mean to boys 


Your boy’s future is largely what 
you make it. You can train his 
mind while he plays by buying him 
the right kind of toys. 

This is the big thought behind 
Gilbert Toys—the thing that has 
built up the biggest toy manufac- 
turing business in America. 


With Gilbert Toys the boy does the 
building and experimenting. In 
thought and action he is soon years 
ahead of the boy who does not have 
such toys. 


Buy Gilbert Toys for your boy— 
“‘toysthatare genuine’ — boy teach- 
ers, boy helpers. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


InCanada: The A.C. 

Gilbert-Menzies Co., 

Limited, Toronto. 

InEngland :TheA.C. 

Gilbert Co., 125 High 

Holborn, London 
W. C. 4. 


GILBERT TOY MOTORS 


There are acres of floor space 

in the big Gilbert factories... 
largest and most com ~ 

plete toy plant in the country 
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all of the empty office of Haden’s which was 
waiting for him. He only thought, with 
a great intentness, of his home, his wife. 
What would they be? How--would he be 
received? His hours of uncertainty and 
unhappiness cut away the boyishness of his 
face, carved it into lines of care and wistful- 
ness. He did not try to pretend to himself 
now that it did not matter what he should 
find. He only hoped that he might steady 
himself through the worst—if it was the 
worst that greeted him. 

And so, in this mood of doubt and un- 
certainty, wondering, hardly daring to hope, 
Frank Rodham came home. He looked 
anxiously round the crowd that pressed 
about the gates of the terminal, but there 
was no one for him. 

Well, he might have expected that, he 
supposed. Only 

He hurried out and took the first taxi. 
The streets were bright in the spring sun- 
shine, and a flower seller passed with a tray 
of violets and daffodils. It was all curiously 
the same, and he resented it a little, feeling 
such change in himself. 

At last he reached his apartment door. 
He took his so long unused key from his 
pocket as he went up in the elevator, and 
then he slipped it back again and rang the 
bell. 

After a heart-searching minute he heard 
the tap-tap of light footsteps, and then the 
door was flung open. A woman stood 
before him, and it was the woman of his 
memories, slim and pretty and sparkling. 

“Oh, Frank,’’. a cool voice exclaimed. 
“So glad you’re home again. Babe— 
Babe—come—here’s daddy.” 

He came inside and kissed the apparition 
on the cheek—the same cool cheek he had 
kissed when he had gone away. Babe came 
racing and shouting, to fling herself upon 
him, keeping him engaged for some min- 
utes, but not so much engaged that he 
could not see that his home was exquisite 
in its simplicity, a little rearranged and 
subtly altered as to color scheme, but very 
much for the better. 

Cora moved here and there, and he was 
intensely aware of her. She was as slender 


Mex: employers are finding that great 
profit results from the establishment 
of a system of physical examination of all 
applicants for work before employment. 
When men are simply hired without being 


| subjected to a preliminary investigation the 


outcome is frequently mutually unsatisfac- 
tory. Often such men are unfit for the 
work in hand and after a few months they 
are sure to show a gradual decrease in 
efficiency due to the progress of disease or 
a dislike for the occupation they have en- 
gaged in. 

When a company hires men who are 
wholly unqualified for the service at hand 
the corporation is sure to lose through in- 


| . 
creased accidents and large labor turnover 


or because of unrest created in the organi- 
zation by these undesirable employees. 

It has been found that in industries 
where medical examinations are unknown 
the prevalence of acute contagious diseases 
is far greater than in those businesses where 
all prospective employees are carefully in- 


| vestigated. It is also a fact that such exami- 


nations frequently enable the placement of 
men in positions where their efficiency is 
greatest. ; 

One investigator recently made a study 
of ten industries where medical examina- 
tions prevailed, and showed that of ap- 
proximately 120,000 applicants investi- 
gated in one year only 66,000 proved to 
have no disabilities of any consequence. 


| Nearly 12,000 applicants were wholly re- 


jected and 41,000 were employed with a 
full knowledge of their disabilities. Most of 
these latter workers were placed in selected 
positions where their infirmities would cause 
them the least handicap. 

Another investigator makes the state- 
ment that the practice in the United States 
with reference to medical work in indus- 
tries indicates an average annual cost of 
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as she had been when a girl, as brig| 
color—but more poised, more sure oj, 
self. She asked him polite questions. [, 
his trip been comfortable? Would he; 
a bath before dinner? 

At last he could stand it no longer, 

“Cora,’”’ he said very humbly, “yy 
very lovely—and very wonderful, 
thought about you so much, dear, 


‘wanted so often to beg your pardon j 


all my heart for my clumsiness, my |} 
clumsiness and cruelty. Aren’t you, 
going to forgive me? Don’t you realizi} 
no matter what I said or did it was a} 
cause I loved you so, and couldn’t bi: 
lose you? Cora ¢ 

Cora put her head on one side eon)| 
ingly. It was nice to see him eating hn | 
pie. ‘‘ You were brutal, and you were ¢} 
she said. ‘‘And it wasn’t the whole jj 
either. I-wasn’t half as stupid and }» 
as you made me out. And I just wa} 
tell you, Frank, that I’ve been offers | 
position of assistant in some of the ¢ 
at the university next year—so I ears 
my living without going out as a 5 
model or without being what you ||) 
marriage grafter.’”’ It was evident | 
she had been simply dying to tell hin} 
‘And. I never wasted any money, ¢(¢ 
what you gave me and told me to spi 
remember that!” 

And then she dropped her dignit}; 
her aloofness and flung herself wildh; i 
his arms. ; 

“Oh, you darling old thing!” she | 
““You were as mean as you could bia 
I deserved it, every bit. But I’ye( 
everything you told me, exercises al 
all the time, and I weigh only a hu} 
and twenty-eight now, and—and—ol [ 
missed you so—and I’ve wanted you} 
come home.” 

There was 2 moment or two when ) 
were not necessary. But presentl | 
lifted a flushed and laughing face fra | 
region of his necktie and exclaimed: 
I guess you can call me now, without t 
ing yourself pi gNs 

He finished thesentence for her: “S) 
Peach!’’ And he meant it. 


Medicine in Imdustry 


$2.50 per employee for medical exs i 
tions. Let us assume that one of 0) 
American industries employs 200,000 p 
men. Let us further suppose that | 
industry there are no medical invji 
tions of applicants for jobs. In such} 
dustry 20,000 men, or ten per cent 0!) 
employed, would be totally unfit fo / 
and would soon be dismissed. This ? 
20,000 men added to the labor tur} 
and if the cost of the labor turnover ‘ 
industry amounts to, say, forty do? 
person, then the employment of the! 
desirables has cost the industry $8(? 
Now if we accept the figure of $2. 
each examination, as stated above, \ 
that this particular industry coulcs 
adopted a system of examining all pif 
tive employees at an expense of $5 || 
annually. The yearly saving from th} 
therefore, to the industry would hay) 
$300,000. It is further true that add 0 
benefits from medical examinations | 
kind would have resulted to all thin 
vidual companies making up the ins 
in question. : 

An authority on the subject of ind ¢ 
hygiene called attention recently | 
instance where an examination of | 
applicants caused the rejection in a'' 
industry of forty-four cases of acut 
tagious disease which would have } 
the companies in question great los) 
to the starting of six different kis 
epidemic that undoubtedly would) 
started if the diseased applicants ha? 
engaged. ’ 

In addition to the saving that is «(t 
to come from this plan of carefully 1 
gating all applicants, each employer i 
enabled to fulfill his duty, which in! 
the safeguarding of the health and 4 
ness of all of the loyal employees Wi! 
serve him. 
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They did get started and without more 
day. They went in the car, and after a 
jle or so stopped on a rocky ledge beside 
ie road at what Chet was used to call the 
jammy Cover—an expanse of half a dozen 
cres tangled with alders and birches and 
torn and dotted with wild apple trees here 
sd there. Two or three low knolls lifted 
tir heads above the muck of the lower 
id—an ideal place for woodcock when 
> flight was on. 
The men got out and belled their dogs 
11 old Job stood quietly at Chet’s heel 
vile Chet filled his pockets with shells. 
le other dogs were racing and plunging, 
yaking across the wall, returning impa- 
atly at command, racing away again. 
jien they were ready the three men went 
/ough the bars, and with a gesture Chet 
‘t Job into an alder run to the right. 
le great dog began his systematic zigzag- 
'g progress, designed to cover every foot 
jthe ground, while the younger dogs 
vled and scuffled and darted about him, 
‘ing here and there, wild with the excite- 
‘at of the hunt. 
uch dogs flush many birds and one of 
se dogs flushed a woodcock now fifty 
\ds ahead of where old Job was working. 
» bird started to circle back, saw the 
and veered away again. Though the 
ge was never less than forty yards, Chet, 
) had a heavy far-shooting gun, took a 
‘pshot through the alder tops as the bird 
ned in flight and he saw it jump slightly 
jhe air as though the sound of the gun 
i startled it. Chet. knew what that little 
nik in its flight had meant and he watched 
| bird as long as he could see it and 
‘ked where it scaled to earth at last in 
ideeps of the cover ahead of them. 
; was while his attention was thus dis- 
ited that Job disappeared. When Chet 
reloaded he looked round for the dog 
} Job was gone. He listened and heard 
/ound of Job’s bell. He blew his whistle 
| blew again. The other two dogs came 
ping to their masters, heads up, eyes 
stioning, but Job did not appear. 
he man Hayes said: ‘‘He’s gone off 
ie. I wouldn’t have a dog I couldn’t 
) in.” 
het looked at him with a flare of his 
ive temper in his eyes. 
He’s got a bird,” said Chet. ‘He’s 
it here somewhere and he’s got a bird.” 
e turned and began to push his way 
| the alders and the other two men kept 
| with him, one on either side. It was 
| going; they could see only a little 
i. Now and then Chet whistled again, 
for the most part they went quietly. 
idcock may not be found in open 
ble like the obliging quail. You will 
2 upon them singly or by twos in wet 
runs or upon birch-clad knolls or even 
te shelter of a clump of evergreens—in 
ic cover almost always, where it is diffi- 
for a man to shoot; and the bird must 
lly be killed before it has gone twenty 
is in flight or it goes scot-free. 
| such a.cover as this the men were now 
ling for Job; and at the end of fifteen 
tes, in which they had worked back 
forth and to and fro without discover- 
“he dog, Hayes and the doctor were 
iy to give up. 
vallhim in,” Hayes told Chet. “Maybe 
‘See the bird get up. We can’t find him 
we're wasting time.” 
et hesitated, then he said: “I’ll shoot. 
ibe that’ll scare up the bird.” 
\ the last word his gun roared and 
igh its very echoes each of the three 
heard the tinkle of a bell, and Chet, 
| was nearest, cried, ‘‘There he is! 
ful! The bird’s moving.” 
ke dog was in the very center of the 
, they had traversed—in a little de- 
‘lon where he chanced to be well hid- 
| They had passed within twenty feet 
im, yet had he held his point. Hayes 
‘he first to do homage. 
'y gad,” he cried, “that is some dog, 
‘usland!” 
“ou be ready to shoot,” Chet retorted. 
‘walk up the bird.” 
ley said they were ready; he moved in 
¢ side of Job and the woodcock got up 
vhistling wings. - Hayes’ first. shot 
xed him down. 
> found another bird a little farther on 
iChet killed it before it topped the 
S. Then they approached the spot 
he had marked down that first wood- 
| the one which had been flushed by 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


the too-rangy dogs. He called Job, pointed, 
said briefly: “Find dead bird, Job.” 

The dog went in, began to work. When 
the other men came up Chet said: ‘I 
think I hurt that first bird. He dropped in 
here, Job will find him.” 

“Let’s send the other dogs in too,” 

ayes suggested. “Mine hasn’t learned 
retrieving yet.” 

Chet nodded and the other two dogs 
plunged into the cover to one side of Job 


and began to circle, loping noisily. Job | 


looked toward them with an air of almost 

human disgust at such incompetency, then 

ven on with his business of finding the 
ird. 

The men, watching, saw then a curious 
thing: They saw old Job freeze in a point 
and as he did so the other dogs charged 
toward him. One, Gunther’s, caught the 
scent ten feet away and froze. The other 


hesitated, then came on—and Job growled, | 


a warning deadly growl. The other dog 

stopped still. 

_ Chet exclaimed: “Now ain’t that com- 

ical? Hear old Job tell him to freeze?” 
Hayes nodded and the three stood for a 


moment, watching the motionless dogs, |. 


silent. Then the young dog stirred again 
and Job moved forward two paces and flat- 
tened his head so low it almost touched the 
ground and—growled again. 

Chet laughed. 

“Allright, Job,” he called. “Dead bird! 
Fetch it in!” 

Job did not move, and Hayes said: 
‘Maybe it’s not dead.” 


“T’ll walk in,’ Chet told him. “I won’t | 


shoot. You do the shooting.” 


They nodded and he began to work in | 


through the alders toward where Job stood. 
The others waited in vantage points out- 


side. Chet came abreast of Job andstopped. | 
But the dog stood still, and this surprised | 


Chet, for Job was accustomed to rush for- 


ward, flushing up the bird as soon as he 


knew that Chet was near at hand. So the 
man studied the ground ahead of Job’s 
nose, trying to locate the bird; and he 
moved forward a step or two cautiously 
and at last began to beat to and fro, expect- 
ing every minute to hear the whistle of the 
woodcock’s wings as it rose. 

Nothing happened. The two younger 
dogs broke point with a careless air as 
though to say they had not been pointing 
at all; that they had merely been consider- 
ing the matter. They began to move about 
in the alders. And at last Chet, half con- 
vinced that Job was on a false point, turned 
to his dog and said harshly: ‘“‘ There’s noth- 
ing here, Job. Come out of it. Come 
along. Come in.” 

Job watched Chet, but did not move. 
His lower jaw was fairly resting on the 
ground, and Chet exclaimed impatiently 
and stooped and caught his collar to drag 
him away. When he did this he saw the 
bird—saw its spreading wing beneath Job’s 
very jaw—and he reached down and lifted 
it, stone dead, from where it lay. Not till 
Chet had taken up the woodcock did Job 
stir, but when he saw it safe in his master’s 
hand he shook himself, looked at the other 
dogs with a triumphant cock of his ears and 
turned and trotted on down the run. 

They left that cover presently, put in an 
hour in the Fuller pasture, where a par- 
tridge and two woodcock fell to their guns, 
and then drove back to the farm. It was 
beginning to rain—the thick brush soaked 
them. Chet bade them come and have 
dinner at the farm and wait on the chance 
that the afternoon would see a clearing sky. 
So they had a dinner of Chet’s cooking, and 
afterward they sat upon the side veranda 
watching the rain, smoking. 

Chet McAusland is an extravagantly 
generous man. If you go fishing with him 
you take home both your fish and his own. 
He will not have it otherwise. Likewise if 
you go into the covers the birds are yours. 

“*Sho, I can get woodcock any time! You 
take them,” he will say. “‘Go on now.” 

And it is so obvious that he is happier in 
giving than in keeping that he usually has 
his way. 

After dinner he brought out the birds 
that had been killed in the morning and 
laid them on an empty chair beside him and 
began to tie their legs together so that they 
could be conveniently handled. Job was on 
the floor a yard away, apparently asleep. 
The men were talking. And Job growled. 

Chet looked down, saw there were kit- 


tens about—there were always kittens at | PH/LADELPH/A 
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On the Water Route 
of Pere Marquette 


Down the long miles of inland waterways, where Pere Mar- 
quette’s redskins laboriously paddled his birch canoe on its 
mission of Christianity, countless small craft now speed tirelessly 
—driven by purring Evinrudes. 

Wherever navigable water flows you will find the Evinrude. It 
has brought fishing and hunting grounds within easy reach of J 
sportsmen and has made waterways the playgrounds of nations. 2 y Y 

Magneto, built-in-flywheel type, and || 
Automatic Reverse and standard Evinrude 
features. 


The leading sporting goods or hardware 
stores in most localities sell the Evinrude 


Catalog on request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
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the farm—and reproved Job for growling 
at the kits. He was a little surprised, for 


Job usually paid no attention to them, even ' 


permitted them to eat from his plate. 

Chet said good-naturedly: “What are 
you doing, Job? Scaring that little kitten? 
Ain’t you ashamed?”’ 

Job was so far from being ashamed that 
he barked loudly and Chet bent to cuff him 
into silence. Then he saw and laughed 
aloud. “Now ain’t that comical?” he de- 
manded. ‘Look a-there!” 

One of the kittens under Chet’s very 
chair was laboring heavily, trying to drag 
away a woodcock that seemed twice as 
large as itself. The other men laughed; 
Chet rescued the woodcock; the kitten fled 
and Job beamed with satisfaction and 
slapped his tail upon the floor. 

Hayes cried: ‘‘By gad, McAusland, 
that dog has sense! I’d like to buy him.” 

“You don’t want to buy him. He’s get- 
ting old. He won’t be able to hunt much 
longer.” 

“Ts he for sale?” 

“Oh, you don’t want him,” Chet said 
uncomfortably. He hated to refuse any 
man anything. y 

“ll give you three hundred for him,” 
said Hayes. 

Now three hundred dollars was as much 
cash as Chet was like to see in a year’s 
time, but—Job was Job. He hesitated, not 
because the offer attracted him but because 
he did not wish to refuse Hayes. He hesi- 
tated, but in the end he said, ‘‘You don’t 
want old Job.” 

Gunther touched Hayes’ arm, caught his 
eye, shook his head; and Hayes forbore to 
push the matter. But he could not refrain 
from praising Job. 

“T never saw as good a dog!” he declared. 

‘“‘He is a good dog,” Chet agreed. ‘‘He’ll 
break shot, but that’s his only out. He’s 
staunch, he’ll mind, he works close in and 
he’s the best retriever in Waldo County.” 

“You don’t lose many birds with him,” 
Hayes agreed. 

“T can throw a pebble from here right 
over the barn and he’ll fetch it in,” said 
Chet. ‘‘There’s nothing he won’t bring—if 
I tell him to.” 

Gunther laughed. 

‘You're taking in a good deal of terri- 
tory, Chet.” 

“T could tell you some things he’s done 
that would surprise you,” Chet declared. 

Hayes chuckled. 

“‘Let’s try him out,’’ he suggested. 

“All right.” 

Hayes pointed toward the barn. The 
great doors were open and a yellow and 
black cat was coming through the barn 
toward them. As Hayes pointed her out 
she sat down in the doorway and began to 
lick her breast fur down. 

“Have him fetch the cat,”’ said Hayes. 

Chet laughed. He stooped and touched 
the dog’s head. 

“‘Job,”’ he said, ‘come here.” 

Job got up and stood at Chet’s knee, 
looking up into his master’s face, tail wag- 
ging slowly to and fro. Chet waved his 
hand toward the barn. 

“Go fetch the cat,” he said. ‘‘Go fetch 
the cat, Job.”” The dog looked toward the 
barn, looked up at Chet again. Chet re- 
peated, ‘‘Fetch the cat, Job.” 

And the dog, a little doubtfully, left 
them and walked toward the barn. The 
cat saw Job coming, but was not afraid. 
They were old friends. All creatures were 
friends on Chet’s farm. It rose as Job ap- 
proached and rubbed against his legs. Job 
stood still, a little doubtfully; he looked 
back at Chet, looked down at the cat, 
looked back at Chet. . 

“Fetch, Job!’’ Chet called. 

Then the dog in a matter of fact way that 
delighted the three men on the porch 
closed his jaws over the cat’s back, at the 
shoulder. The cat may have been aston- 
ished, but it is cat instinct to hang quietly 
when lifted in this wise. It made no more 
than a muffled protest; it hung in a furry 
ball, head drawn up, paws close against 
its body. 

Job brought the cat gravely to Chet’s 
knee, and Chet took it from his mouth and 
soothed it and applauded Job. 

“T’ll give you five hundred for that dog,” 
said Hayes. 

“You don’t want to buy him,” Chet 
replied slowly, and the two men saw that 
there was a fierce pride in his eyes. 


zit 


Ros does not live as long as a man and 
this natural law is the fount of many 
tears. If boy and puppy might grow to 
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manhood and doghood together, and ) 
gether grow old, and soin due course die, ] 
many a heartache might be avoided. ‘th 
the world is not so ordered, and dogs | 
die and men will weep for them so long); 
there are dogs and men. 

A setter may live a dozen years—r j 
live fifteen. Job lived fourteen years, | 
the years of his prime were only seyen, , 
than his share, for in his sixth year he | 
distemper and hunted not at all then; 
the year thereafter. For months thro'] 
his long convalescence he was too w| 
to walk and Chet used to go in the morr \ 
and lift the dog from his bed in the h, 
into a wheelbarrow; and he would w); 
Job round into the sun where he might | 
quietly the long day through. But in| 
eighth year he was himself again—anj) 
his ninth and tenth he hunted. 

When he was eleven years old his «; 
failed him. The eye is the first targe|, 
old age in a setter. It fails while the x; 
is still keen. In August of Job’s eleve | 
year he went into the fields with Chet | 
day when Chet was haying, and bees| 
the day was fine the dog was full of : 
heey at a gallop to and fro across , 


eld. 

Chet had begun to fear that Job |, 
aging; he watched the dog now, someyw, 
reassured; and he said to Jim Salad: 
who was helping him, ‘‘ There’s life in | 
old dog yet.” 

“Look at that!” said Saladine. 

But Chet had seen. Job going full | 
across the field had run headlong int ; 
bowlder as big as a barrel, which rose t] 
feet above the stubble. He should h} 
seen it clear across the field; he had | 
seen it at all. They heard his yelp of }} 
at the blow upon his tender nose and } 
him get up and totter in aimless cin: 
Chet ran toward him, comforted him. 

The dog was not stone blind, but | 
sight was almost gone. It must have g| 
suddenly, though Chet looking baelcy | 
could see that he should have guessed » 
fore. Job was half stunned by the bloy| 
had received and he followed Chet to | 
barn and lay down on a litter of hay tl' 
and seemed glad to rest. Chet, his (> 
opened by what had happened, seeme| | 
see the marks of age very plain upon | 
old dog of a sudden. 

He took him into the covers that | 
once or twice and Job’s nose functione \ 
marvelously as ever. But Chet could ) 
bear to see the old dog blundering here | 
there, colliding with every obstacle °) 
offered itself. After the third trial he ¢/ 
up and hunted no more that fall. He ¢) 
refused to go out with others when 1) 
brought their dogs. 

“My old Job can’t hunt any more,’ | 
would say. “I don’t seem to enjoy it } 
more myself. I guess I’ll not go out: 
day.” . 

Hayes was one of those who trie‘ 
persuade Chet to take the field. An ai 
ing friendship had grown up between t 5 
two. And late in October Hayes bro! 
another puppy to the farm. 

“‘He’ll never be the dog Job was,’ 1 
told Chet. “But he’s a well-blooded d, 

“There won’t ever be another Job,” (? 
agreed, ‘‘But—I’m obliged forthe pup} - 
and he’ll be company for Job.” 

He called the new dog Mae and he? 
about Mac’s training that winter, but! 
heart was not in it. That Job should ¢\ 


. old made Chet feel his own years he’ 


upon him. He was still in middle life) 
hale as any man of twenty. But—Job } 
growing old and Chet’s heart was heav | 
Mary Thurman in the village—it } 
she whom Job called his mistress—saw } 
sorrow in Chet. She was full of syn 
thetic understanding of the man. 1? 
were as truly one as though they had!) 
married these dozen years. : : 
Annie Bissell, Will Bissell’s wife, sai i 
her once: “‘Why don’t you marry '? 
Mary? Land knows, you've loved ! 
long enough.” est 
Mary Thurman told her: “He don ti 
me. He’s always lived alone and |? 
comfortable enough and never known} 
need of a woman, I’ll marry no man ? 
don’t know he needs me and tells me ; 
“Land knows, he needs someone tc! 
up that house of his. It’s a mess, , 
other woman said. = ote 
“Chet don’t need me,” Mary ob 
“When he needs me I reckon I'll i) 
him.” f fl 
She saw now the sorrow in Chets t 
and she tried to talk him out of it | 
some extent succeeded. 
(Continued on Page 185) 


(Continued from Page 182) 

Chet laughed a little, rubbed Job’s head, 
said slowly: “I hate to see the old dog get 
sid, that’s all.” ‘ 

“Sho,” said Mary, “he’s just beginning 
;o enjoy living. Don’t have to work any 

re.” 
eS the end she did bring some measure of 
omfort to Chet. And it was she who 
thristened Job anew. He and Chet came 
lown one evening, stopped on their way 
or the mail, and she greeted Chet and to 
he dog said, ‘‘Hello, Old Tantrybogus.”’ 

Chet looked at her, asked what she 
aeant. . 

“Nothing,” Mary told him. “He just 
»oks like an old tantrybogus, that’s all.” 

“What is a tantrybogus?’”’ Chet asked. 
I don’t believe there’s any such thing.”’ 

“Well, if there was he’d look like one,” 
aid Mary. 

The name took hold. Mary always used 
;; Chet himself took it up. By the time 
ob was twelve years old he was seldom 
alled anything else. ! 

Chet had expected that Mac, the young 
og, would prove a companion for Job, but 
first it seemed he would be disappointed. 
o begin with, Job was jealous; he sulked 
hen Chet paid Mac attention and was 
scornful spectator at Mac’s training ses- 
ons. This early jealousy came to a head 
yout the time Mac got his full stature— 
_a fight over a field mouse. It happened 
_the orchard, where Chet was piling hay 
und his trees. Mac dug the mouse out 
the grass, Old Tantrybogus stole it and 
‘ac went for him. 

Tantry was old, but strength was still in 
m, and some measure of craft. He got 
aeck hold and it is probable he would have 
lled Mae then and there if Chet had not 
terfered. As it was, Chet broke the hold, 
imished both dogs and chained them up 
r days till by every language a dog can 
uster they promised him to behave them- 
lves. They never fought again. Mac had 
t Tantry a deep respect; Job had for 
ac—having established his ascendancy — 
mild and elderly affection. 

In Tantry’s thirteenth year during the 
ying Mac caught a mouse one day and 
ought it and gave it to the older dog; and 
let, who saw the incident, slapped his 

ee and cried, ‘Now ain’t that comical?” 

About his twelfth year old Tantry’s bark 
gan to change. Little by little it lost the 

eper notes of the years of his prime; it 

t the certainty and decision which were 

Vays a part of the dog. It began to 

ick, as an old man’s voice quavers and 

icks. A shrill querulous note was born 
it. Before he was thirteen his bark had 
inhuman sound and Chet could hardly 
ur to hear it. On gunning days while 
et was preparing to take the field with 
uc, Old Tantrybogus would dance un- 
adily round him, barking this hoarse, 

ill, delighted bark. 

It was like seeing an old man gamboling; 

was age aping youth. There was some- 

ng pitiful in it, and Chet used to swear 

1 chain Tantry to his kennel and bid 

1—abusively—be still. 

The chain always silenced Tantry. He 

uld lie in the kennel, head on his paws 

the doorway, and watch Chet and Mac 
rt away, with never a sound. And at 
ht when they came home Chet would 
whim the birds and Tantry wouldsnuftle 
hem eagerly, then hide his longing under 
1ask of condescension as though to say 

t woodcock had been of better quality 

lls day. 

n his thirteenth year age overpowered 

itry. His coat by this time was long; 

lung in fringes from his thin flanks, 
ough which the arched ribs showed. His 

d drooped, his tail dragged; his long 

' was clotted into tangles here and there, 

ause he was grown too old to keep him- 

m order. The joints of his legs were 
kk and he was splayfooted, his feet 
ading out like braces on either side of 

. When he walked he weaved like a 

nken man; when he ran he collided 

1 anything from a fence post to the 

n itself. His eyes were rheumy. And 

was pathetically affectionate, pushing 

nose along Chet’s knee, smearing Chet’s 
isers with his long white hairs. In his 
ne he had been a proud dog, caring 

e for caresses. This senile craving for 

touch of Chet’s hand made Chet cry— 

Swear. It was at this time that Mary 
rman told Chet he ought to put Tan- 
ogus away. 

He’s too old for his own good,” she 

—“half sick, and sore and uncomfort- 

. He ain’t happy, Chet.” 
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Chet told her that he would—some day, 
But the day did not come, and Mary knew 
it would not come. Nevertheless she urged 
Chet more than once to do the thing. 

“You ought to. He’d be happier,”’ she 
said—‘‘and so would you. You ain't happy 
with him round.” 

Chet laughed at her, 

“T guess Old Tantry won’t bother me 
long as he wants to live,” he said. 

‘““He makes you feel like an old man, 
Chet MeAusland, just to look at him,” she 
protested. But Chet shook his head. 

“T won’t feel old long as I can see you,” 
he told her. 

So Old Tantry lived on and grew more 
decrepit. One day in the winter of his 
thirteenth year he followed Chet down into 
the wood lot and hunted him out there— 
and was so weary from his own exertions 
that Chet had to carry the dog up the hill 
and home and put him to bed in the barn. 

“T ought to put you away, Tantry,” he 
said to himself as he gave the weary old 
creature a plate of supper. ‘It’s time you 
were going, old dog. But I can’t—I can’t.” 

His fourteenth year saw Tantrybogus 
dragging out a weary life. Till then there 
had been nothing the matter with him 
save old age, but in his fourteenth summer 
a lump appeared on his right side against 
the ribs, and it was as large as a nut before 
Chet one day discovered it. Thereafter it 
grew. And at times when the old dog lay 
down on that side he would yelp with pain 
and get up hurriedly and lie down on the 
other side. By September the lump was 
half as large as an apple. And when Chet 
touched it Tantry whined and licked Chet’s 
hand in a pitiful appeal. Even then Chet 
would not do that which Mary wished him 
to do. 

“He'll go away some day and I’ll never 
see him again,” he told her. ‘But as long 
as he wants to stay—he’ll stay.” 

“Tt’s cruel to the dog,” Mary told him. 
“You keep him, but you won’t let him do 
what he wants to do. I’m ashamed of you, 
Chet McAusland.” 

Chet laughed uncomfortably. 

“T can’t help it, Mary,” he said. 


Iv 


(@)SEORES came—the month of birds, 
the month when a dog scents the air 
and feels a quickening in his blood and 
watches to see his master oil the gun and 
break out a box of shells and fetch down 
the bell from the attic. And on the third 
day of the season, a crisp day, frost upon 
the ground and the sun bright in the sky, 
Chet decided to go down toward the river 
and try to find a bird. 

When the bell tinkled Mac came from 
the barn at a gallop and danced on tiptoe 
round his master so that Chet had difficulty 
in making him stand quietly for as long as 
it took to adjust the bell on his collar. Old 
Tantrybogus had been asleep in the barn, 
and he was as near deaf as he was blind by 
this time, so that he heard nothing. But 
the stir of Mac’s rush past him roused the 
old dog and he climbed unsteadily to his 
feet and came weaving like a drunken man 
to where Chet stood. And he barked his 
shrill, senile, pitiful bark and he tried in his 
poor old way to dance as Mac was dancing. 

Chet looked down at the old dog and 
because there were tears in his eyes he 
spoke harshly. 

“Tantry, you old fool,” he said, “go lie 
down. You're not going. You couldn’t 
walk from here to the woods. Go lie down 
and rest, Tantry.” 

Tantry paid not the least attention; he 
barked more shrilly than ever. He pre- 
tended that it was a matter of course that 
Chet would bell him and take him along. 
This is one of the favorite ruses of the dog— 
to pretend to besure of the treat in store for 
him until his master must have a heart of 
iron to deny him. 

Tantry continued to dance until Chet 
walked to the kennel and pointed in and 
said sternly, “Get in there, Tantry!” 

Then and only then the old dog obeyed. 
He did not sulk; he went in with a certain 
dignity, and once inside he turned and lay 
with his head in the door, watching Chet 
and Mac prepare to go. Chet did not 
chain him. There was no need, he thought. 
Tantry could scarce walk at all, much less 
follow him to the fringe of woodland down 
the hill. 

When he was ready he and Mac went 
through the barn and across the garden 
into the meadow and across this meadow 
and the wall beyond till the hill dropped 
steeply toward the river. Repeated com- 
mands kept Mac to heel, though the dog 
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was fretting with impatience. Not till they 
were at the edge of the wood did Chet wave 
his hand and bid the dog go on. 

“Now find a bird, Mac,” Chet com- 
manded. ‘Go find a bird.” : 

And Mac responded, moving into the 
cover at a trot, nosing to and fro. They 
began to work along the fringe down toward 
the river, where in an alder run or two Chet 
hoped to find a woodcock. Neither of them 
looked back toward the farm and so it was 
that neither of them saw Old Tantrybogus 
like ashadow of white slip through the barn 
and come lumbering unsteadily along their 
trail. That was a hard journey for Tantry. 
He was old and weak and he could not see 
and the lump upon his side was more pain- 
ful than it had ever been before. He passed 
through the barn without mishap, for that 
was familiar ground. Between the barn 
and the garden he brushed an apple tree 
that his old eyes saw too late. In the gar- 
den he blundered among the dead tops of 
the carrots and turnips, which Chet had 
not yet harvested. He was traveling by 
scent alone, his nose to the ground, picking 
out Chet’s footsteps. He had not been so 
far away from the farm for months; it was 
an adventure and a stiff one. The wall 
between the garden and the meadow seemed 
intolerably high and a rock rolled under 
him so that he fell painfully. The old dog 
only whimpered a little and tried again and 
passed the wall and started along Chet’s 
trail across the meadow. 

Midway of this open his strength failed 
him so that he fell forward and lay still for 
a considerable time, tongue out, panting 
heavily. But when he was rested he climbed 
to his feet again—it was a terrible effort, 
even this—and took up his progress. 

The second wall, which inclosed Chet’s 
pasture, was higher and there was a single 
strand of barbed wire atop it. Tantry 
failed twice in his effort to leap to the top 
of the unsteady rank of stones and after 
that he turned aside and moved along the 
wall looking for an easier passage. He came 
to a bowlder that helped him, scrambled to 
the top, cut his nose on the barbed wire, 
slid under it and half jumped, half fell to 
the ground. He was across the wall. 

Even in the trembling elation of this 
victory the old dog’s sagacity did not fail 
him. Another dog might have blundered 
down into the wood on a blind search for 
his master. Tantrybogus did not do this. 
He worked back along the wall until he 
picked up the trail, then followed it as 
painstakingly as before. He was increas- 
ingly weary, however, and more than once 
he stopped to rest. But always when a thin 
trickle of strength flowed back into his legs 
he rose and followed on. 

Chet and Mac had found no partridges 

in the fringe of the woods, so at the river 
they turned to the right, pushed through 
some evergreens and came into a little alder 
run where woodecock were accustomed to 
nest and where Chet expected to find birds 
lying on this day. Almost at once Mac be- 
gan to mark game, standing motionless for 
seconds on end, moving forward with care, 
making little side casts to and fro. Chet’s 
attention was all on the dog; his gun was 
ready; he was alert for the whistle of the 
woodcock’s wings, every nerve strung in 
readiness to fling up his gun and pull. 
. If Mac had not found game in this run, 
if Chet and the dog had kept up their swift 
hunter’s gait, Old Tantrybogus would never 
have overtaken them, for the old dog’s 
strength was almost utterly gone. But 
Chet halted for perhaps five minutes in the 
little run, following slowly as Mac worked 
uphill, and this halt gave Old Tantry time 
to come up with them. He lumbered out of 
the cover of the evergreens and saw Chet, 
and the old dog barked aloud with joy 
and scrambled and tottered to where Chet 
stood. He was so manifestly exhausted 
that Chet’s eyes filled with frank tears— 
they flowed down his cheeks. He had not the 
heart to scold Tantry for breaking orders 
and following them. 

He reached down and patted the grizzled 
old head and said huskily: “You damned 
old fool, Tantry! What are you doing 
down here?” 

Tantry looked up at him and barked 
again and again and there was arending ring 
of triumph in the old dog’s cackling voice. 
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Chet said gently: “‘There now, be il 
You'll scare the birds, Tantry. Be'y, 
yourself. Mac’s got a bird here somew 
Be still—you’ll scare the birds.” fs 

For answer, as though his deaf. old 
had caught the familiar word and read 4 
an order, Tantry shuffled past his m| 
and worked in among the alders to |, 
where Mac was casting slowly to ancpo 
Chet watched him for a minute thr 9| 
eyes so blurred he could hardly adele 
brushed his tears away with the back i 
hand. 

“The poor old fool,” he said. “Helle 
him have his fun!” | 

He took one step forward to folloy|}; 
dogs—and stopped. For Old Tantryp)| 
a dog of dogs in his day, had’ proved \a 
he was not yet too old to know his (/fj 
Unerringly, where Mac had blundere'g 
a minute or more, he had located the y\d 
cock—he was on point. And Mae, tur 
saw him and stiffened to back the other 

Tantrybogus’ last point was not be fj 
ful; it would have taken no prize in 3} 
trials. His splayfeet were spread, the h te 
to support his body on his tottering x: 
His tail drooped to the ground inste;'o 
being stiffened out behind. His head ja 
on one side, cocked knowingly, and iija 
still as still: "When Chet, frankly wee ap 
worked in behind him he saw that the ol |o, 
was trembling like a leaf and he kney hi 
was no tremor of weakness but a shiy |n 
ecstasy of joy in finding game again. 

Chet came up close behind Old Ti in 
and stopped-and looked down at the dg 
He paid no heed to Mac. Mac was yi ig 
unproyed. But heand Tantry, they we) bi 
friends and tried; they knew each the ¢ e 

“You’re happier now than you've }e} 
for a long time, Tantry,” said Chet si ly 
as much to himself:as to the dog. “Hp; 
old boy! It’s a shame to make you 2 
at home.” 

And of a sudden, without thougl o 
plan but on the unconsidered impulse ( ‘hi 
moment, Chet dropped his gun til jh 
muzzle was just behind Old Tantry’s 2d 
At the roar of it a woodcock rose on § iil 
ing wings—rose and flew swiftly up th jw 
with never a charge of shot pursuing. je 
had not even seen it go. : 

The man was on his knees, eradlin jh 
old dog in his arms, erying out as th ig 
Tantry still could hear: “Tantry! Ta ty 
Why did I have to go and—I'm a mur er 
Tantry! Plain murderer! That’s w 6: 
am, old dog!” ; 

He sat back on his heels, laid the» jit 
body down and folded his arms 20s 
his face as.a boy does, weeping. 1) ili 
still crisp air a sound seemed still ring {~ 
the sound of a dog’s bark—the bark o Dl 
Tantrybogus, yet strangely different 0 
Stronger, richer, with a new and yot fv 
timbre in its tones; like the bark of a y ini 
strong dog setting forth on an eternal it 
with a well-loved master through le 
runs where woodcock were as thi 
autumn leaves. Pe 

Half an hour after that Will Fl 
chanced by Chet’s farm and saw /€ 
fetching pick and shovel from the shed mt 
something in the other’s bearing madi it 
ask: ‘‘What’s the matter, Chet? &1e 
thing wrong?” : 

Chet looked at him slowly, said |! 
hoarse voice: ‘I’ve killed Old Tantryb us 
I’m going down to put him away. | 

And he went through the barn ani ef 
Will standing there, down into the wo |t 
a spot where the partridges love to m 
in the late fall for feed, and made :)€ 
there and lined it thick with boughs m 
so at last laid Old Tantry tosleep. | 

His supper that night was solitary ™ 
cheerless and dreary and alone. But— fF 
Bissell must have spread the news, for |!" 
Chet was washing the dishes som’ 
knocked, and when he turned Mary : 
man opened the door and came 1. Hl 

Chet could not bear to look at her! : 
turned awkwardly and sat down es 
kitchen table and buried his head | 
arms. And Mary, smiling though her 
were wet, came toward him. There wie 
mother light in her eyes, the mothe! 
diance in Mary Thurman’s face. Ant 
took Chet’s lonely head in her arms, ie 

“There, Chet, there!” she whis|) 
softly. “I reckon you need me now. 
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THE SPRINGS OF YOUTH 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“Yellow jack?” said William, proud of 
this phrase—he had read Tom Cringle’s 
Log ,more than once. “That’s bad. I 
didn’t know you had it on the West Coast 
of Africa.” 

‘“Yes—I think we have everything.” 

_Anderson smiled faintly and pulled up 
his trousers, 

“T do wish, Johnny, that you would give 
up that service!”’ said Nelly in an energetic 
tone. “Do you know that it is making you 
quite an old, old man? Two lumps, isn’t 
it?” Nelly spoke to Anderson, but her eye 
was on William. 

William saw that he was expected to 
Support the argument. He pursed up his 
lips and frowned in the manner of the great 
Judge A. William had attended several di- 
vorce cases in his researches. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘it is a bad climate. It 
ages a man—ages him before his time.” 

He sprang up then to carry teacups. 
Anderson indeed made a sort of gesture as 
if to rise—he slightly moved one foot— 
but he was intercepted. 

“Don’t move!” cried the active William 
in sympathetic tones. “I’m sure you 
oughtn’t to do too much.” 

“Thanks. I do feel rather ancient.” 

William studying the yellow skin and 
sunken eyes thought he looked as old as 
he seemed to feel. 

“That’s a bad sign,” he remarked. 
“Why do you stay out there?” 

“Yes, why?” cried Nelly, still with her 
eyes on William. 

“Nowhere else to go,” replied Anderson, 
glancing also in William’s direction. 
“You see, Nelly, I’ve no special knowledge, 
except general office work and correspond- 
ence. Of course I know some law ——” 

“Much sport out there?’ asked William; 
and added: “‘But I beg your pardon!’ I 
interrupted you.” 

“Not at all. No, not much where I am.” 

“‘Lions?”’ with a sonorous roll of the last 
syllable. William looked almost fierce. 

““No—a few leopards.” 

“You’ve bagged a leopard, what?” 

Anderson shook his head, and made an 
effort to reach the cake stand, but it was 
an inch or so too far for him, and he gave 
up the attempt with indifference—as if he 
had scarcely expected to succeed. 

William leaped up and offered him the 
scones. The movement had quite an acro- 
batic neatness and agility—but William 
probably could have turned somersaults 
that afternoon, especially in the presence 
of Mr. Anderson. The contrast of that poor 
decayed young man’s languor was very 
stimulating. 

“‘T don’t see why you shouldn’t be a pri- 
vate secretary,” said Nelly, catching Wil- 
liam’s eye, as if by accident. But William 
was still the dauntless adventurer. 

“T would give a good deal for a chance at 
big game,” he said, sitting very straight 
and balancing his cup like a weapon. 

“T ought to be able to manage a secre- 
taryship,” said Anderson. 

“As a matter of fact I did very nearly go 
to Africa one year—East Africa. And I 
should have liked. a shot at those Tsavo 
lions. By Jove’’— William wagged his head 
gently—‘“‘I envy that fellow!” 

“‘T actually did do secretary’s work for a 
time 2 ; ; 

“And, of course, you typewrite quite 
well, don’t you? Try the pink cake. It is 
better inside.” 

“‘T wonder you haven’t had a shot at a 
leopard,’’ said William. ‘‘ Dangerous beasts, 
aren’t they?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw one. In fact 
T don’t think I want to see one.” 

Anderson laughed, and something unex- 
pectedly youthful seemed to be revealed 
for that moment in his candid look. 

“After all, he’s only a boy,”’ was Wil- 
liam’s reflection as he noticed it, not with- 
out surprise. 

Anderson did not stay long after tea. 
He remembered in his peculiar vague man- 
ner, as if by the working of time-worn and 
eccentric machinery, that he had promised 
to meet a man in the Sports Club at half 
past five, and left as soon as he had swal- 
lowed his second cup of tea. 


Nelly, solicitous, took him to the door 
herself, and returned to William with an 
expression almost mournful. 

_“Poor Johnny, I’m so worried about 
him!”’ she said. “He’s a cousin of ours, you 
know—a second cousin.” 

“He didn’t look very strong.” 

“He looks very ill. But let me give you 
some more tea. Didn’t you think he 
looked ill?” 

“ec Very.” 

“Tf only he could find something else to 
do,” sighed Nelly. ‘“‘Won’t you have some 
more tea?”’ 

William vaulted toward the table with 
his cup. 

“Fe certainly qught to leave the Coast.” 

“And you see,” Nelly continued with a 
thoughtful frown as she placed the first 
finger of her left hand on the knob of the 
teapot and tilted it over William’s cup—an 
action much admired for its extraordinary 
grace by the attentive William—“ Johnny 
is getting to look like an old man. It’s not 
only looks—it’s feelings. Johnny feels old.” 

“And 2 man is as old as he feels,” said 
William, breaking his rule for once upon 
such an excellent occasion. 

“Oh, I hope not!” said Nelly, smiling. 

“But it’s true—absolutely!”’ William 
very nearly added ‘‘Look at me.” 

“No, no!” Nelly gently repudiated this 
sophistry. ‘It’s nothing to do with feel- 
ings. Johnny is only as old as he is—I 
mean from the date he was born. But he 
looks older than he ought to, and that’s 
what I was going to ask you about.” 

“But why me?” 

William was a trifle dashed by Nelly’s 
cool destruction of his whole theory of life. 
He had hardly yet discovered his new 
bearings, and spoke somewhat at random. 

“Because you are the only one who can 
help.”’ 

Nelly fixed an earnest gaze on her friend. 
William revived amazingly. 

“You know, Nelly, that anything I 
can do 22 

“Thank you, but I was sure you would.” 

“Not at all. Surely you must know, my 
dear Nelly——” 

“Do you know anyone who wants a 
secretary? You see, if Johnny could only 
get something to do at home—but it’s so 
hard to find anything, and I wondered ——” 

Nelly colored slightly and looked away. 

“T dare say I might hear of someone. 
But there is a lot of competition for that 
sort of thing.” 

Nelly took a deep breath and began 
again: 

“T thought—Mr. Elton told me—that 
you were looking—but, of course, Johnny 
would hardly do for you. At least, he’s 
very clever, you know, but still ——”’ 

William almost grinned. 

“Why wouldn’t he do?” 

“Oh, if you think he would do—then, of 
course—only I don’t want to seem to be 
influencing you in any way.” 

“Will Johnny take it on if I ask him?” 

“Of course he would. Why, we were only 
talking about—I mean—I was suggesting— 
but I know he will. He’d be simply de- 
lighted!’ 

“Then I'll ask him,” said the magnani- 
mous William. 

Nelly was greatly moved. 

“How good you are to me,” she mur- 
mured with a tender glance. 

“Not at all. After all, Nelly, we are old 
friends, aren’t we? And that is little enough 
to do ——” 

“‘More than friends,” said Nelly warmly. 
“‘T don’t know how to thank you.” 

William saw that his great moment had 
arrived. Perhaps never again would he find 
so good an opportunity or Nelly in so affec- 
tionate a mood. He had a speech ready. It 
required only a few words of introduction 
to join it quite nearly with the conversa- 
tion. He began in an admirable manner: 

“Y’m glad you think that, Nelly, be- 
cause’”’—here began the speech—‘‘for a 
long time I’ve been wanting to say some- 
thing to you—something very important, 
at least to me.” William began to lose his 
wind. “I’d have said it long ago—only— 
that is—I’ve nearly said it over and over 
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again—but I was afraid —’’ William 
felt as if his collar was too tight for him, 
and thrust a finger between his front stud 
and his neck. Then he put his cup down 
on the rug, with exact care, cleared his 
throat and continued: “T was afraid it 
might spoil our friendship.” 

Nelly was sitting close to the impas- 
sioned young man, and her gratitude had 
long been seeking expression. With a 
charming impulse of affection she laid her 
hand on his. 

“You need never be afraid of that. If 
you only knew how much I depended on 

ou.” 

“Nelly, dear 

“But I admit I was rather nervous at 
one time. I saw you had heard some- 
thing.’’ Nelly smiled archly. 

‘“‘Heard something?” William stared. 

“‘And I was afraid you didn’t approve. 
You see, I knew mother wouldn’t approve, 
so I had only you; in fact mother doesn’t 
know anything yet.” 

“Approve of what?” blurted William. 

“Of my engagement to Johnny. But 
don’t you see what a difference it makes if 
Johnny has not to go away again to that 
horrible Coast? You know’’—Nelly shook 
her head—‘‘that we had agreed that we 
couldn’t be married till Johnny did get 
something to do at home. So you see what 
it means to me—your giving him the secre- 
tary work.” 

““Waita minute!” said William, suddenly 

coming to life. 
. He picked up his cup and carried it 
carefully to the tea table, flicked a crumb 
or two off his coat and returned to his seat. 
His expression was cheerful. 

‘‘T was afraid of treading on it,’’ he ex- 
plained; “‘and it’s a very nice set. So you 
didn’t think I approved?”’ 

“T was afraid not. I’ve been awfully 
nervous about this afternoon.’ . Nelly 
smiled. 

“And how did you know I knew?” 

‘Just by the way you looked.” 

“‘Intuition?’”’ William asked gravely. He 
knew that Nelly had much faith in intui- 
tion. 

“‘Perhaps—I expect so,” said Nelly. 

William mused for a moment and then 
looked up. 

‘Well, I do approve. I congratulate you, 
Nelly. I hope you will be very happy.” 

Nelly seized William’s hand and pressed 
it warmly. 
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“T shall owe it all to you. If youw ' 
helping Johnny like this, I don’t know I 
we should have done.”’ 

When William was departing he Bt 
in the doorway, as if he had recollj 
something. 

“By the way, Nelly, when I came j y 
were looking at a photograph.” 

“Was I?” Nelly laughed and blush , 

“Yes; mine, I think.” 

“You see,” ’ explained Nelly—“bu 
won’t mind, will you?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Tt’s like this—but you’re sure} 
won't mind?” 

“No, no, Nelly; go on.” 

“Tt’s because you always remind }| 
much of my father.” 

“In that case,”’ said the gallant Wil: 
“T might as well have the privilege | 
father, and say good-by properly.” 

Whereupon he kissed Nelly on ; 
cheeks. 


Just opposite the Albert Hall, Wi; 
ran into Elton. Elton was returning i 
two hours of aimless strolling, for hi 
nothing to do with his time until hii ; 
examination in bankruptcy. His) 
lighted up when he saw William, whi; 
one of the few people to whom he ; 
neither money nor assistance. 

“Hello! I see you’re limping ¢) 
What’s wrong?” 

“Myrheumatism again,” replied Wii | 

“Didn’t know you had it.” 

“Had it for years. And I’m over { 
you know. One can’t expect to e| 
these things. By the way, Nelly Poy: 
engaged.” 

“Oh! Whom to?” 

Elton was taken by surprise. 1 
moment he thought that William wa 
nouncing his own engagement, with ; 
acteristic reserve. 

“‘A Mr. Anderson, cousin of theirs, 

Elton gazed curiously at William. | 
had not a great deal of tact. William) 
himself with impassive courage. 

“Well, well. You and I are gettin; | 
It’s unlucky to get old.” 

“Tt will be all the same in a hur} 
years,” said William, looking keen 
Elton. 

Their eyes met, and they smiled wi 
new understanding and sympathy. | 

“So long, old man.” 

“So long.” 
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nuts. 
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NE person stopped to watch, 
and then another, and grad- 
ually the whole street came 
to a halt, forming a big still 


g, in the mid- 
ofwhich avery 
all sparrow 
astled with an 
tineering prob- 
1. Before her 
a long soft 
ay-wh ite 
ther from one 
the superior 
ther dusters of 
at neighbor- 
od, a distin- 
shed finish for 
nest in the 
e above; the 
blem was to 
‘it up there. 

4 dozen trial 
os had failed. 
e feather was 
0 long, too 
ivy. It always 
| back. Mus- 
ar spectators, 
ting to lend a 
md, had to 
md by helpless. 
1e sparrow 
ssed, coaxed, 
ded, tried it 
the middle, by 
her end; then, 
thered by ne- 
ssity, she grew 
zenious, took 
e quill in her 
ak, edged a tiny 
oulder under 
e shaft so that 
ran down her 
ck, set her little 
ngs to beating, 
id so rose, 
wly, steadily, 
th her long 
ume floating 
t behind. No 
e stirred until 
e had it safe up 
the greenery; 
en there was a 
rst of laughter, 
erybody looked 
his neighbor 
th warmly lit 
res, and the 
Teet went on 
dout its busi- 


Joanna May- 
es nest build- 
g had the same 

lant, touching, 

surd appeal. 
€ was always 
it. The many 
terests of her 
ratie big being 
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were overtopped and dominated by 
the home passion. From the time 
she was five years old she was nest- 
ing—under the weeping elm, under 


the valance of the 
guest-room bed, 
under anything 
that would sketch 
ceiling and walls 
to house her 
dream. At ten 
she found her first 
settled habitation 
in a disused wood- 
shed, and hopped 
in and out with 
her straws and 
feathers all one 
ecstatic spring, 
weaving her little 
miracle of home. 

“The child is 
ingenious,’’ her 
father said, seeing 
where the buffers 
that kept the 
doors from bang- 
ing the walls had 
gone. Joanna un- 
screwing them 
from the mop- 
board a hla: 
screwed them 
neatly into the 
bottom of her 
box bureau, mak- 
ing four charming 
little legs beneath 
a dotted-muslin 
petticoat that 
had yesterday 
been the bath- 
room sash cur- 
tain. 

**T hope she 
will be a better 
housekeeper than 
lam,” her mother 
said absently, 
and went back to 
the speech she 
was preparing on 
TheNew Woman, 
then a daringly 


Perhaps Mr. Maynard hunting patiently and 
perennially for clothes brush, blacking brush, hearth brush, wished 
so too, but a man who has not been financially successful may 


Later Joanna’s room at college kept her awake at night and 
adream in class with its haunting possibilities. 
decoration meant nothing to her, period left her cold; but she 
wanted to create pleasantness and comfort at small expense as 
the musician wants to create music—as the sparrow wants to build her 
nest. The desire was a song in the heart, a fever in the blood. 

A north hall bedroom in a boarding house, white and gold, clean and 
and so when she had 
survived her first breathless year at the office, and found solid ground 
under her feet and had her salary raised, she began her historic movings. 
There was the Sixth Avenue loft, cheap because it had been condemned 
by the fire board, full of alluring shadows and corners, but eventually 
proving impossible by reason of some drunken creature eternally asleep 
There was the room with the lacework iron 
balcony, rich in homely charm, but already, alas, overpopulated. There 
was the unheated top floor just off Washington Square—with the coal 


The science of 
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four flights down. There was half the delightful Upper 
West Side apartment of the fragile lady who described 
herself as a widow—she wore high blond boots scalloped 
with black, and her first name was Pearl; and even Joanna 
ought to have known on sight. 

Then as she prospered came experiments in studios with 
kitchenettes, and Joanna worked over them nights with 
her tools and paints and stencils and her joyous invention, 
until she made them so charming that the landlord raised 
the rent out of her reach, and she had to start all over 
again. She was like the historic beaver which, shut in a 
gentleman’s library, proceeded to build a dam out of books. 
She could not be stopped. 

And now at last she had begun on the real nest, the final 
one, the home that was to be worthy of her gift. The land 
was hers and could not be sold from beneath her. The old 
house on it, inalienably hers, offered her between a gabled 
roof and a stone cellar the clear canvas of two unexplored 
floors—for Joanna, somewhat characteristically, had bought 
it furnished, without having been inside. 

“But I could see a little through the shutters,’ she ex- 
plained patiently to the Howard Messengers. ‘‘I saw the 
corner of a nice old octagon dining table, and a fireplace 
that wasn’t blacked outside, so the chimney doesn’t smoke. 
I really thought of things. We got into the cellar, you 
remember, and that was all right.” 

The Howard Messengers stiil looked uneasy, for a Sun- 
day with them had done the deed. They had suggested 
that Joanna buy the adjoining place as they might have 
said ‘‘Suppose we all go out to India together,’”’ knowing 
perfectly well that they would do nothing of the sort. They 
did not yet thoroughly know Joanna. They had strolled 
down from their higher acres to inspect the house, and 
Joanna coming suddenly on it at the turn of the lane had 
stood like a stag at gaze. 

What the Messengers saw was a gracious green slope set 
with apple trees; a little old brown wooden house, its 
pointed gables hung with Hamburg edging, settled down 
in the grass with an air of brooding comfort; old lilacs half 
strangled by runaway grapevines; a border of woodland— 
birch and beech—musical with the sound of running 
water; great folds of hills on all sides; and in the valley 
just below white glimpses of houses. Mrs. Messenger also 
saw the practical advantages of being near the village and 
yet within comfortable distance of the summer colony 
scattered through the hills beyond; and Howard saw a 
probable rise in the value of the land. 

But what Joanna saw when her eyes fixed like that no 
one could ever really know. Probably it was something 
between heaven and fairyland, lit by love at first sight. 

She had not seemed especially concerned at their failure 
to force an entrance. She had sat about in staring reverie 
while they pried at the windows and tried Howard’s keys 


on the doors. When they finally forced a way into the 
cellar they had to hunt her up, and found her standing 
over the brook, smiling. at it with the tender indulgence 
of a mother who watches her child at play. 

“*T will call the place Water Brooks,” she said. 

“Water—Brooks”’; Howard tried it dubiously. “‘Isn’t 
that what they call tautology? What could a brook be but 
water?”’ «a 

“There is only one brook, and it dries up in August,” 
Rosalind added. 

Joanna was undisturbed. ‘‘‘As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks,’”’ she murmured. ‘“‘Only I always think 
it ‘heart.’ That is the loveliest line in the whole world.” 

“Oh, of course—Bible,”’ said Howard. ‘“‘ Well, the foun- 
dations seem to be all right.” 

“IT wish you could do it,” said Rosalind. 

Joanna had not said much about it that evening, and 
no one knew that she lay gloriously awake all night and 
was out in the soaking dew at sunrise, staring absorbedly. 
She took the early train back to town, and occasionally 
after that she spoke of “‘my house.” 

She had a few thousand dollars, left to her by her 
mother’s writings, and respectfully named by the Messen- 
gers “‘her capital.’ One did not lightly disturb capital. 
And the news that she had put her capital into an unin- 
spected house two hours by train from her work did not 
call out the enthusiasm that she expected. 

“But I wasn’t out there again,”’ she explained, as if that 
were reason enough. ‘‘And the place has haunted me all 
winter. I couldn’t get it out of my head. I woke up last 
Monday morning in a panic lest someone would snap it up, 
so I bought it on my way to the office. And I have been 
glad every single minute since,” she added, as though that 
justified anything. 

Joanna took no more interest in philosophy than she did 
in decoration, but she had an inborn, unanalyzed, all- 
dominating belief in happiness. Fortunately the happiness 
of the other person was included—happiness for everyone. 
She was big, handsome in a rough-cut, dark-shadowed 
fashion, with a wide, beautiful, thoughtful brow handed 
down from her mother, and absent, nearsighted, olive-gray 
eyes from her father, and an air of amused good will that 
might have meant blunders. 

No one had dreamed that she would be especially useful 
at the office—she had been given a chance for her mother’s 
sake. But now, ten years later, it was well known that the 
house could not possibly run without her. She was not so 
strong on routine perhaps, but for difficulties she had 
always a priceless suggestion; and difficulties are many in 
a publishing business. Her instinct for a best seller 
amounted to divination. 

“TI will run you out to see it,’’ Rosalind Messenger said. 
“Only if we go Sunday I shall have to bring Howard.” 
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_ She was quite simply apologetic about it, and Joar', 
was as simply reassuring. 

“Oh, I should like to have him. I am very, fond} 
Howard.” 

Joanna’s mother shaking the world with her portra:| 
of The New Woman had never uttered doctrine half) 
revolutionary as that matter-of-course exchange; |}, 
neither noticed anything momentous. 

“He is nice,’’ Howard’s wife disposed of him, and ¢}, 
turned back to their absorbing affairs. 

Rosalind picked up dilapidated houses on long leas 
put into them a little money and a great deal of taste, a. 
rented them for enormous sums. It was this that bh 
brought her and Joanna together. Joanna’s inspiratic. 
for charm and economy were proving invaluable. Hows 
ran his real-estate business faithfully, doggedly, but he: 
not have inspirations. 

“T suppose you are madly excited,’’ Rosalind said | 
signedly. One could not change Joanna; and after all, t 
thing was done. 4 

Joanna looked brilliantly amused, but tranquil. Th 
were lunching together at her club, with surveys and dee 
on the table, surrounding minute portions of food pret, 
tiously served. One mushroom on a square inch of toast; 
alone under a glass bell by Joanna’s plate, while th 
small gritty stalks fainting in dubious butter represent 
Rosalind’s order of asparagus hollandaise. The club w 
trying to meet the high cost of living without loss of eas 

“Excited?” Joanna paused to find an adequate me 
ure of her excitement. ‘‘It feels like going to be marriec 
she concluded. “I have taken the house for better, | 
worse—we are committed to each other; and though 
have an inventory I know only its outside.” 

“That is marriage,’ Rosalind assented, but the co 
ment in her eyebrows might have been for the wisp of wh 
looked like shingle on the Frenched chop bone before hi 

Rosalind was even alarmingly efficient. Everythi 
about her was well done—her clothes were exactly rig] 
her features were what they should be and her hi 
became them, and she bore herself as one who knew wh 
success was and would be satisfied with nothing less, ? 
one but Joanna would have dared to offer her such a lunc 

“Perhaps I am going to be happy ever after,’’ Joan 
went on, searching obliviously through a torrent of sh 
bones for fragments of shad; ‘‘but perhaps it is leaky a} 
cantankerous and will run through all my money. 0 
can get rid of a sufficiently bad husband, but it is very ha 
to lose a bad house.” 

Rosalind gave up the chop and fell back on two til 
triangles of crumbling pale-brown bread. 

“One thing—the house won’t think you are drawing | 
it public criticism if you want to work,’’ she observed. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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“Oh, Rosalind, it Will Take Years and Years! Wouldn't it be Cruel if I Died Now and Couldn’t Do It!”’ 


URING the 
E lastcentury 
every great 
ivate industry 
s undergone a 
mplete trans- 
rmation. As 
vilization has 
‘come more 
mplex the ma- 
inery of business 
s changed ‘con- 
juously to meet 
e growing intri- 
cies. In the ma- 
inery of gov- 
nment alone 
ere has been lit- 
progress dur- 
x all this time. 
t the business 
government 
$s grown in com- 
xity, in the 
mber of sub- 
ts with which 
deals, quite as 
jidly as has 
ivate enter- 
ise. This fail- 
2 has been due 
gely to the fact 
ituntilrecently 
> total expenses 
government 
re so. small, 
atively, as to 
luence but lit- 
the general 
osperity of the country. During political 
mpaigns parties have frequently charged each 
ner with extravagance, but the people have 
2n little interested, because revenues were 
gely derived from indirect sources and no 
rden was felt. Now, however, state and Federal 
ces, by virtue of their weight, have become directly re- 
ed to all economic questions of the day. Who can doubt 
ut the heavy taxes levied by Government are an impor- 
it factor in the high cost of living? The Government is 
werless to prevent a substantial part at least of such 
ces from being passed on to the consumer. We now see 
at no form of taxation has been devised which will be 
re in fact by the rich alone. The community as a 
ole in one form or another must pay the cost of govern- 
nt. In its turn the high cost of living has an intimate 
aring upon the present unrest. The great problems for 
2 next few years at least will be economic and industrial, 
d to all of them the question of taxation now has a 
ect and important relation. 
Business and industry generally in making plans for the 
jure must reckon first with the question of taxes, which 
ve reached the point already where private initiative 
liscouraged and where enterprize in some cases halts. 
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The High Cost of Being Governed 


ORE than once in recent months I have had small 

manufacturers and small business men come into my 
ice from various parts of the state and announce that 
ay were going to close out their establishments. 
“Why? Isn’t your business good?’”’ 
“Yes, but these are uncertain times. We can’t be sure 
it losses will not come; and if losses do come we must 
ind the entire loss ourselves; while if we do make profits 
‘must give the Government the greater portion of the 
ofits. So we are going to withdraw from business.” 
This does not promise well for either capital or labor in 
2 coming years. It means a checking of industry through 
2 discouragement of initiative in business by excessive 
rdens, and when that sort of situation comes the people 
a whole invariably suffer. 
Even before the war men were impressed by the con- 
ued increase in the expenses of city, state and national 
vernment. The activities of government have multi- 
ed rapidly during recent years—more rapidly than was 
ranted. When the state or nation decided to take on 
me new funetion, instead of fitting it into some agency of 
vernment already established it usually created some 
tirely new body. Sometimes it was an official, oftener 
was a board or a commission. 
The commission came to be a very popular form. It 
ovided good places for aspirants to office, and being a law 
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Governor of Illinois 


unto itself the members could attend to their private 
affairs and give one or two days a month—usually about 
the time the pay rolls were made up—to the public service. 
When once commissions were created it was almost im- 
possible to abolish them. There is nothing more difficult 
in government than to get rid of a lucrative office once 
established. This practice has become quite general with 
the states, and Illinois was no exception. 

When I became governor, in January, 1917, there were 
something over one hundred and twenty-five independent® 
and unrelated agencies of the state government; some- 
times composed of boards, sometimes commissions, and 
sometimes individual officials; in fact, so confused was the 
situation that no two agreed upon just exactly how many 


independent activities the state was conducting. Necey 


sarily this resulted in much overlapping of work. In 


purchases there was competition between the different | 
agencies of the government, and there was of course need- | 
Above all there was greatly reduced effi- | 


less expense. 
ciency. 

In theory, these various offices were supervised by the 
governor; but in fact, it was absolutely impossible for 
him to exercise any adequate supervision over them. They 
were scattered over the state, frequent personal contact 
with them was out of the question, and for all practical 
purposes the state government was without an actual head. 
Energetic and competent administration was impossible. 

One consequence of ‘this haphazard method, or lack of 
method, of government was lack of law enforcement. 
Something went wrong or seemed to go wrong and a law 
was enacted, and there the matter rested, as though the 
law were an end in itself. We were confronted with a 
problem requiring solution and then we passed the problem 
on to a commission and felicitated ourselves that we had 
solved the problem. It is a grievous error to enact a law 
and then to disregard it. Even the best law badly ad- 
ministered is worse than none. For ours is a government 
of law. In America the sovereign power resides in the 
people, but the people speak only through the law. When- 
ever, therefore, law is disregarded the sovereignty of the 
people is insulted, and no sovereign power, whether it be 
demos or king, can long rule unless it has the vigor and the 
will to vindicate itself. 

In my campaign for election I made the reorganization 
of the business of the state the chief plank in my platform. 
The people became deeply interested and supported me 
generously when the legislature met and I undertook a 
complete reorganization of the work of the state which 


came under the 
duties of the goy- 
ernor. Of course 
there was much 
opposition by 
some of my polit- 
ical friends. They 
did not like to see 
these attractive 
places given up. 
I argued with 
them that good 
faith, since we 
had promised this 
reorganization 
in our party plat- 
form, required 
that we should 
keep our prom- 
ise. I also urged 
upon my party 
friends that polit- 
ical patronage 
had always been 
overestimated as 
a party asset. I 
pointed out that 
our greatest vic- 
tories had been 
won when we 
were out of power 
and without pat- 
ronage, and our 
greatest defeats 
had come when 
we were in full 
possession of all 
the machinery of 
government. I 
insisted that the Republican Party could thrive 
only when it stood for principle and when it relied 
upon its achievements. I appeared before the 
committees of the General Assembly and discussed 
with them at length the questions involved, and 
before long there was complete codperation between the 
General Assembly and myself, and to the credit of the 
legislature the result was the Civil Administrative Code. 


The Fad for Commissions 


HE problem was to gather up the scattered agencies 

and to reorganize them into departments of government. 
Upon a study of the nature of these agencies we con- 
cluded that they logically fell into nine groups. We then 
abolished the more than one hundred and twenty-five 
boards, commissions and independent officers, and created 
nine new departments, to take over their functions. These 
departments are: 


Department of Finance 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Labor 

Department of Mines and Minerals 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
Department of Public Welfare 

Department of Public Health 

Department of Trade and Commerce 
Department of Registration and Education 


The duties of each department are defined by the code. 

The question then arose as to whether these departments 
should be under the control of individuals or of commis- 
sions. In acquiring the habit of creating a board or a 
commission to take care of government work we have 
assumed that if something important was to be done it 
would be best done if done by a body of men and not an indi- 
vidual. The fact is, as all who have had experience in 
business of any kind know, that it is the individual who 
does things, and not a board or a commission. There is no 
commission anywhere, there is no board anywhere, that 
does things affirmatively unless it is dominated by one 
man, and the only benefit from the other members of that 
body is in their advisory capacity. 

Always it is an individual on the board or commission 
who takes the initiative, and the body is fortunate if the 
other members do not hamper him. I am speaking now of 
administration. A commission may be desirable where 
quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative powers are exercised. 
Where, however, the duties are purely or largely ministerial 
experience has shown that it is a man, not a body of men, 
who gets results. 

There are some who have assumed that large responsi- 
bility could be more safely deposited in a body of men than 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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ELL, Homer, going after ’em to- 
morrow?” 
“To-morrow, chief! 'To-morrow’s the 


day from which every member of the deer fam- 
ily will date bad luck.”” Homer Shelmick smiled 
at the president of the Garland City Savings and Com- 
mercial Bank. He supplemented the smile with that 
laugh of his—the mellow laugh which always came so 
easily and was so good-natured and infectious. The pres- 
ident shook hands with him. 

“Take care of yourself, Homer,” hesaid. He wasa good 
old man and kindly. ‘Bring back the limit.” 

It was the fourteenth day of August and to-morrow 
would be the opening of the deer season in several of the 
mountain counties. Homer Shelmick’s vacation had been 
the talk of the office force for a month, for Homer was a 
general favorite. The fact that he occupied one of the 
highest and most responsible positions in the Garland City 
Savings and Commercial Bank did not in the least spoil 
him. Even the office boy called him Homer. The porter 
kidded him on occasion and smiled proudly when Homer 
kidded back. There was nothing haughty about Homer. 
Moreover, he had a smile that invited the whole world to 
come in and get warm. Homer Shelmick’s smile never 
failed, and he was a great jollier. Let him pat you on the 
back just once and laugh that infectious laugh of his and 
you’d feel sorry for a week that you hadn’t a tail to wag. 

You can’t explain it. Some people call it personality and 
others refer to it as force of character. Perhaps a deep 
student of such things might have said the smile was too 
habitual to be spontaneous. But certain it is that from the 
president down the people of the Garland City Savings and 
Commercial would have trusted Homer with their lives. 

Homer picked up his hat and went down the line, telling 
all the boys good-by and jollying as he went. It was like 
a reception, with Homer the guest of honor. Presently he 
left the bank to go home, for it was the closing hour. 

“Gee,” said the office boy wistfully, “I’d give a lot if I 
had a way like Homer’s! That smile of his is wort’ a 
million dollars!” 

The president overheard the observation and felicitated 
himself complacently. Homer Shelmick’s smile was a 
tremendous asset to the Garland City Savings and Com- 
mercial, for it reached through the wicket and touched the 
depositors, warming their souls into utter confidence, thus 
swelling the bank’s annual dividends. 

As Homer Shelmick stepped into his big black automo- 
bile the policeman of the block came along and he too 
warmed himself in Homer’s smile. 

“Going down into the King’s River Country, they tell 
me,” said the policeman. Homer answered readily. 

““Yes,”’ he said. “Though I don’t know the exact point. 
Never plan definitely till I get in the machine and start to 
rolling.’ 

He worked the self-starter and the big machine woke and 
began to mutter, 
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“Well, good luck, Homer!” grinned the policeman. 
‘Leave one or two deer to tell about it!” 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Jim,’’ Homer smiled back over his 
shoulder. “I’m as tender-hearted as a chicken. Between 
you and me, if I kill a deer it’ll be in self-defense.”’ 

He drove away while the big policeman’s laugh was still 
echoing down the block. 

Once inside his own room the smile left Homer Shel- 
mick’s face as though it had been wiped away with a 
sponge. He laid it aside exactly as he laid aside his office 
coat. Something valuable, to be sure, but exceedingly 
tiresome to one whose business made it necessary to wear 
it all the time. ; 

Until nearly midnight the man worked silently, furtively, 
making up parcels, packing bags and boxes and carrying 
these things out to the garage and stowing them away in 
the tonneau of the big machine. When the town was 
asleep Homer rolled his car out of the garage, moved away 
down a side street until he had cleared the southern end of 
town, when he stopped and changed his license number. 
From this point he turned, doubled back, circled Garland 
City and roared away to the north. 


II 


T WAS the dead hour of two o’clock of a moonlit 

night when a big black automobile slid over the summit 
of Lyman’s Pass and started to coast down the long easy 
grade on the eastern side of Chanowah Mountain. Below 
him and on the left as he descended the driver could look 
upon an immense gulf filled with black gulches and torn 
ridges, all bristling with great trees whose tops gleamed 
ghostlike in the moonlight far below. An unreal gulf it 
seemed, viewed in the strange moonlight, its rocky ridges 
and sullen gulches pitching sharply toward the greater 
gulf which was the canon of the Chanowah. On the 
driver’s right the forest bordered all the way, for the high- 
way was a winding notch cut in the side of the hill. 

But the automobile did not continue on to Watts Station, 
which was six miles below the summit of Lyman’s Pass. 
Halfway down the mountain it came to a little bench grown 
over with hazel and manzanita and chinquapin, with here 
and there an occasional clump of young firs. Homer Shel- 
mick slowed down as he rolled across this bench, watching 
the right-hand side of the road until he came to a place 
where once the road had wound through the brush nearer 
the hill slope but later had been abandoned. He turned 
into this abandoned spur and fifty feet out in the brush the 
car was quite hidden. Homer stopped and got out. 

The man did not waste any time but worked with the 
sureness of one who knows exactly what he is going to do. 
And, indeed, Homer Shelmick had planned every move 
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down to the minutest detail. He had been here 

the summer before, though no one was aware of 

that fact. The public had thought him hunt- 

ing up round Lake Tahoe at that time. He had ' 
left here carrying a map of the place in his keen 

mind and for a whole year he had studied every move. 

To-night he was merely carrying out his plans, long ma- 

tured and ripe. 

Homer lifted bags and boxes from the machine and 
lugged them up the bank into the wood. It took him an | 
hour to do this, for the bags and boxes were very heavy | 
and he was unaccustomed to manual labor. When his en- | 
tire cargo was safely piled back in the forest he covered the 
machine with a green tarpaulin and immediately it blended | 
perfectly with its environment. es | 

It was growing light when he returned to his pile of goods. 
The blankets came first. He rolled them awkwardly, | 
swung them upon his shoulder and started away due south, | 
following the contour of the mountainside. Here and there 
he passed certain sticks leaned against the trunks of trees. 
Innocent enough they seemed, but to Homer they meant 
much, for he had placed that line of sticks there a year ago. | 

Several miles of rough going brought the man to the edge 
of a wilderness of thick brush. Years ago a fire had swept | 
the forest, clearing an area half a mile across. Later the 
brush had sprung up, growing fifteen feet high, twined with 
berry vines and wild cucumber, sown thickly with fallen 
trees. Out of this inhospitable jungle rose at intervals | 
charred tree trunks, mute monuments to the forest that | 
once covered the place. All about the wide brush pateh the | 
great forest ringed round. Homer did not pause, but plunged | 
into the labyrinth, holding doggedly toward a giant snag | 
which rose in the center of the brushy area, naked save for _ 
three long charred branches that pointed heavenward like | 
a deyil’s trident. ms i 

It was a heartbreaking struggle, but after half an hour of | 
it Homer won to the edge of a thicket of low firs probably ! 
half an acre in extent growing in the midst of the brush | 
wilderness. A little creek flowed down through the fir 
thicket and dropped away toward the Chanowah far be- i 
low. Homer turned at the creek and fought his way UD- 
hill into the darkness of the fir thicket. In the very middle | 
of the firs he came suddenly upon a little low cabin. One | 
not knowing it was there would have passed a thousand 
times without suspecting its presence. Homer pushed | 
open the door and entered, looking eagerly about the one | 
little room. al 

Everything was as he had left it a year ago. It was @ 
very small cabin, hardly more than ten feet square, and | 
built crudely, with a roof no higher at the sides than a man § 
head. But it had a fireplace and chimney, rude shelves 
and a bunk; also two large chests. Homer put his burden 
down, rested but a moment, then started back for another ; 
load, following his line of sticks. . 

All day he worked, laboring back and forth through the i 
forest and fighting every inch of the way into the brush | 
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sh, which he always entered by a diiferent route. His 
cles, unused to such outrage, grew sorer with every trip, 
temper keeping abreast. He worked furiously, for it 
imperative that he should finish here and get down into 
King’s River Country with no loss of time. He was sup- 
1d to be in the King’s River hills. 
was growing dark when he staggered back with the 
load. This was a heavy case of dehydrated foods piled 
e in the pack bag. The edges of the tins cut the 
muscles of his back and the infernal pack straps cut 
» into the tender spot between shoulder and collar 
>» He stumbled frequently, for it is hard to travel 
ugh the forest after it begins to grow dark. He was 
savage mood when he approached the edge of the 
h patch following his line of sticks. Suddenly a hazel 
ch swept stinging across his face, lashing his eyes 
lly. The man snatched the hunting knife from his belt 
attacked the bush with insensate fury, cursing it horri- 
He did not desist until the hazel was slashed to pieces 
trampled flat. 
omer started on, but his eyes were still half blinded 
. the cut of the hazel and twenty feet farther he 
ibled over a log and fell headlong, his canned goods 
ering to the ground beside him. Still swearing, he 
ered up his scattered pack and plunged into the brush, 
ed now by the trident tree, which loomed vaguely in 
jusk ahead. But lying beside the log over which he 
fallen was a can that he had overlooked. A little can 
a red label marked ‘‘ Potatoes— Dehydrated.” 
] that night Homer worked, taxing his complaining 
eles to their limit. He put all his destructible property 
1e big chests and nailed the tops down securely. He 
laid a fire in the rude fireplace so that it would light 
ne touch of a match. Then he lay down and slept. 
t evening he struck out toward his automobile, throw- 
lown his line of guiding sticks as he went. The moon 
just coming up when he backed the big machine out 
e brush, turned it about and went purring back up the 
grade over Lyman’s Pass and on. Three days later 
Joys in the bank received cards from Homer, posted at 
le town away down in the King’s River Country. The 
s told the flattered recipients that Homer was having 
time of his young life. 
ad on that same evening old Tally Potter, trapper- 
iff, was skirting the edge of the Donald Creek brush 
h on his way home from a deer hunt high up near the 
nowah summit. Old Tally felt a twinge of rheumatism 
ing on and he sat down on a log to rest. At his feet he 
ened to notice a little tin can with a red label. He 
ed it up curiously. 
Dehydrated potatoes!” said old Tally. “‘Now who in 
Hill would be bringin’ dehydrated spuds into these 
?” He contemplated the can for some moments, then 
ned to himself. 
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“‘Some fool tenderfoot!’’ he reasoned. ‘‘Tenderfeet drag 
all sorts of queer things into the mountains. Seem to 
think they need a department store along with ’em in 
order to live right for two or three weeks in the hills. Well, 
poor crazy feller, I’ll put it where he can find it easy if he 
comes back to look for it.” 

The old sheriff set the can upon the log and toddled off 
along the slope. Twenty feet from the log he came to a 
hazel bush which had been hacked and trampled. Tally 
stopped and regarded this new phenomenon. 

“Well whatever did he do that for?’ he wondered. 
“Looks like a buck had been hardenin’ his horns on that 
hazel.’’ He stooped and examined the wreck more closely. 
“‘No,” he said, ‘“‘knife. Slashed all to pieces. And stomped 
into the ground.” . 

Perplexed, the old man straightened up and looked back. 
The can of dehydrated potatoes was still in view, setting 
upon the log. Tally lifted his eyes. Beyond the can and 
lined exactly with the can and the broken bush where he 
was standing Tally saw through the tree lacing a tall 
burned snag growing in the center of the great brush patch 
and thrusting three charred, blackened branches heaven- 
ward like a devil’s trident. Old Tally Potter shook his head. 

“Crazy tenderfeet!’”? he muttered. “‘You never can 
figure them out.”” He cocked a wise old eye up through the 
fir treesatthesun. ‘‘ Four o’clock,” he guessed. ‘‘I’ll have 
to teeter along pretty steady if I get down to Watts afore 
dark.” 

ur 
OMER SHELMICK came back from his vacation 
brown as an Indian, smiling as ever and full of stories 
of the King’s River Country. The old bank seemed to 
lighten as by the visible presence of a joy moon and every- 
body was happy now that Homer was back. The boys had 
missed him. 

“Gee,”’ said the office boy wistfully, ‘“‘I could stand it to 
be poor if I could make friends like Homer!”’ 

And then things went along much as before. Homer 
Shelmick continued to shed good nature and infectious 
laughter wherever he went. There was one change, how- 
ever—Homer was cutting down expenses. For instance, 
he now brought a leather traveling bag with him every 
morning, carrying it away with him when he went home 
in the afternoon. He explained that he was economizing. 
Frequently he was seen to stop at the markets and fill the 
sedate traveling bag with carefully selected articles of food. 

And then Homer sold his big automobile and bought a 
modest flivver. This move created a sensation, for Homer 
had been fond of his big car. Of course he made considera- 
ble money on the deal and, besides, the flivver would 
answer his purpose very well. And yet—well, it was hard 
to picture Homer Shelmick riding in a flivver. 

“It’s like this, boys,’’ Homer explained. ‘‘Since the war 
conditions are mighty bad in this country. I don’t think 


it sets a good example—a bank official riding round in a 
twin six when a lot of the fellows can’t afford a steak. The 
li’l’ old flivver will hold me for a while.” 

The news got about—trust the boys for that—and it 
didn’t make Homer Shelmick unpopular. 

This flivver episode occurred about the first of Novem- 
ber. On the following Saturday Homer walked out of the 
bank carrying his bag as usual. Perhaps it was a trifle 
heavy this time, but if so nobody noticed. Homer drove 
home, forgetting to stop at the market. After dinner he 
slipped out to the garage, put the bag carefully in the un- 
pretentious little car and chugged away down the street, 
a flivver among flivvers. Nobody noticed him, for who 
notices one flivver among the swarms of other little cars? 
Homer jogged along until it became dark; then in a lonely 
place he stopped and again changed his license number. 
Once more he repeated his tactics of a few weeks before, 
turning back, circling the town of Garland City and snort- 
ing away to the north. 

But this time he took the valley road. He ran into the 
town of Red Bank a little after one o’clock of the next 
morning and found the place asleep. He slowed down to 
ten miles and allowed the car to creep about the place, gravi- 
tating finally to the dark side streets. Yes, Red Bank was 
asleep. 

Red Bank is built upon a high bluff of the Sacramento 
River. Running along the edge of this bluff is a street which 
in the early day was devoted to riotous living, but now it is 
little used. Grass grows in the middle of it and extends in 
a green carpet to the very edge of the bluff, from which 
point there is a sheer drop of two hundred feet into the 
Sacramento. Homer passed down this deserted street 
once to reconnoiter. Nobody was moving. On the next 
trip back he slowed to a crawl, pointed the flivver’s nose 
toward the edge of the bluff, picked up his bag and stepped 
out. The poor little flivver rolled innocently across the 
grass and launched itself into space. 

Homer listened intently as he hurried away, but even he 
searcely heard the splash as the doomed machine struck 
the water far below. He left Red Bank, avoiding roads 
and trails and striking straight west across the country. 
When morning came he crept into the brush and slept 
until night, then went on. 

Three days later he stole into the little thicket in the 
center of the immense brush patch on the east slope of 
Chanowah. It had been raining on him all day and he was 
almost ready to collapse from exhaustion. He was hag- 
gard, soaked and chilled to the bone, but he still clung to 
the precious bag. He built a fire in the fireplace, changed 
his clothes and ate something. Then he opened one of his 
chests, pulled out his blankets and spread them upon the 
bunk. It was midday when he woke. The heavy thunder 
of rain on the low roof had ceased and there was a 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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graduation from Princeton, and I did not see 

Zerbetta, Ohio, between his funeral and the 
spring of 1896, when a mixture of love and jaundice 
broke in on my dull progress as an interne at a New 
York hospital. I was ordered to rest and I could 
think of no better spot than Judge Lowe’s 
house in Poplar Street. Zerbetta would 
be more cheerful than my uncle’s home in 
Boston, where his daughters might be sym- 
pathetic about my halted courtship, for 
Miss Randall had flown to Europe with 
an aunt, and her shut windows blighted 
Park Avenue. So I went westward on the 
express, which happened to reach Zerbetta 
station ten minutes before time, an event 
so startling that people came rushing down 
Clarke Street, and the dogs that helped 
meet trains began to. bark in chorus, 
their routine outraged. This swelled the 
audience of my arrival and while I was 
shaking hands with a dozen old friends 
someone commenced to whistle the 
Handel Largo in B Flat, Miss Randall’s 
favorite piano score. It seemed a noble 
addition to my welcome, though the whis- 
tler varied from the air considerably, and 
I looked about to find a pursed mouth 
among the many grins. It proved that he 
was a young fellow, even taller than myself, who 
leaned on the brick by the baggage-room door and 
gazed gravely at the truck filling from the express 
car, a splash of April light on his bare head. 

““Who’s that?”’ I asked Karl Gruber. 

“Oh, that’s Walter McCurdy. You wouldn’t 
know him, though. He ain’t been here but three 
years. Nice boy.’’ He had the look of decency, and I 
enyied his callous disdain of the cool day, but wished he 
would stop mangling the Largo by a series of breathy 
pauses and false notes. 

‘‘He’s a cousin or somethin’ of Bill McCurdy’s,” another 
lounger advised me; “‘but what d’you hear about ’em 
nominatin’ Major McKinley back East, Joe?” 

Judge Lowe drove up to the curb behind the station just 
as the train drew out, and Walter McCurdy concluded his 
insult to Handel by smiling at my host. It was a charming 
fleet expression and I thought the judge must like him, as 
he gave a cordial nod and tapped the boy’s chest with his 
cane, going by. 

“‘Come up to the house, sonny. I’ve got a new book for 
you. Well, Joe Henry, you look like an Egyptian mummy.” 

We stood a second talking and the baggage master called 
to Walter that his box had come. I noticed the swing of 
his long legs as he wandered to the truck, but nothing 
prepared me for the ease of his sudden lift as he tilted the 
great wooden case on his shoulder and strolled away up 
Clarke Street, his sleeveless blue shirt dwindling between 
the glitter of the shop windows. Our carriage passed him 
as he turned into the cobbled yard of the McCurdy 
smithy, and I noted no flush on the pink of his neck. 

“Oh,” said the judge, “‘poor Walter can throw anvils 
round like apples. I don’t suppose he knows he’s carrying 
that, and it’s probably full of pig iron. Fine-looking 
youngster, isn’t he? So your jaundice took the starch out 
of you, did it? Well, it’s about time you came home.” 

Poplar Street had not changed beyond some felled trees 
here and there, and the maples were budding about the 
Presbyterian church, where my father had been pastor, 
duly honored, all through my boyhood. We went to serv- 
ice the next morning and I sat listening to the new 
preacher’s sermon, thinking reverently that my own parent 
had never been so tiresome and that the new preacher’s 
flat wife did not well become our former pew after my 
mother’s grace there; in fact, I got the full blow of senti- 
mental repulsion to a difference. The fresh-stained glass 
threw blotches of gay tinting on the cream benches, guiltily 
carved on the backs with initials of my time. I missed 
known faces. Ethan Ross was in Cleveland. Eddie Lowe 
must be taking a Sunday rest from labor as a Princeton 
instructor. The altered choir sang wretchedly and when 
the Reverend Tillett announced that we must listen to an- 
other anthem I boiled. An anthem after the sermon was 
unheard of. I hoped the congregation would hiss indig- 
nantly, but the judge leaned to whisper that this was to 
show off Judy Patterson, and her father, the organist, set 
forth on a familiar prelude, so I stooped to put back my hat. 

The choir got up from behind the red curtain and burst 
into a four-part version of the Largo, hashing the melody 
and bringing wild rage to my heart. Judith Patterson, I 
discovered, was singing soprano and presently was alone in 
the crime. I could not wish her death, for she had grown 
to be a pretty, vague likeness of Miss Randall, dark and 
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slim, and she sang 
without flourishes 
in the strained 
tremulous fashion 
taught by dishon- 
est masters who 
find a weak sweet 
voice and spoil it. 
Seeing her nery- 
ous I grew sorry 
and glanced about 
in the hope no 
one would smile. 
But the congrega- 
tion sat courte- 
ously still, and 
soon the other 
choristers joined 
to complete the 
evil act. I shuddered, loyal to my 
love of the splendid rising music, 
and heard someone just back of us 
sniffe. It was the Sims pew, but the 
sniffler was Walter McCurdy, and I 
saw tears on his face as Judith Pat- 
terson missed a last C and the anthem 
ceased with a thunder from the organ. 

“Yes,” said the judge, walking 
home across the street, “that was 
pretty awful. And I don’t know that it’s any compli- 
ment to turn Judy loose on Handel’s best tune, either. 
Did you see poor Walter crying? Well, I suppose he 
thinks Judy’s a new Patti—if he ever heard of Patti. 
This isn’t New York. We can’t go hear Jean de Reszke at 
the opera, My Lord, it was ’eighty-one, last time I heard 
an opera! No, but I can’t say I think Boston’s done much 
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for little Judy. What’s the use of trying to ty] 
wren into a nightingale, anyhow?” | 

““Has Judy been taking lessons, sir?” 

“Lord, yes,” he chuckled. ‘‘ Patterson sents 
off to Boston last fall. She’s just back. Pit) 
ever sent her, I think. But he’s a jackass aj 
her voice. Well, he’s spent three or four thoy\ 
on it. I wonder what heathen ever told him) 
could sing grand opera?” 

I laughed, fancying Judy on the vast echoing s ; 
of the Metropolitan, but the judge shook his | 
white head, as always compassionate to human fj 

“No. Mort Patterson means to send the } 
baby off next winter. He’s a little cracked, ma 
He’s been talking about it for two or three yi| 
Why, what a cruel thing a man can be, Joe! | 
amazing how much a father’ll ask his children te} 
He really thinks she’ll be a diva and some mil} ) 
aire’ll marry her. He ought to be locked up.” 

“What does Judy think?” at 

“Oh, the girl’s no fool. She’s got hard sense, ) 
T’ll be blessed if I see what she can do but tr: 
be asinger. He’s in debt up to his neck andI 5 
pose she loves him. Mort’s not a bad man. |’ 

just a donkey. But what would Judy 4) 
New York?” 

I could not imagine an operatic dire} 
listening patiently to the feeble misled y< 
and I began to be doubly sorry for Ju} 
remembered as a gentle quiet girl. Shesh | 
have suitors, certainly, and I wondered ij) 
big yellow-haired lad who had the kind: 
to weep over her singing would not step | 
ward as a shield. | 

“She’d better marry someone,” J ;j 
opening the judge’s gate. 

“Not if her father knows it. Thisisyi 
you doctors call an obsession, Joe. Heth; 
she’s got a career ahead of her. You’d bi> 
go tell him that New York isn’t any be) 
down for an eighteen-year-old girl witha 1 
cent voice. I tell you, the man’s cracked 3 
it. Hesees her hung with diamonds and pi | 
like what’s-her-name in that book. Tr j 
isn’t it? What stuff folks write these day 

“But I should think she’d find someone; 
marry i : : 

“Oh,” the judge nodded, “‘that’s allright. 
she’s got a plenty of young men. She’s near! 1 
run after as Lorena Broome was in her tf 

But—well, her fool father’s got a mortgage on} 

store and Come in, Walter.” He raised his 1 
to the great lad who was loitering along the fence, a1 
and plainly still uplifted by Judith’s share in the La) 
I smiled, for the boy was so unlike his relative, 1 
rowdy blacksmith. He came up the veranda steps ‘ 
the judge told him my name. 

““You’re an inch taller than Joe, I guess. Well, tl ’ 
bigger than you’veany right tobe. Like Judy’s singin ' 

Walter flushed and shuffled a sole on the planks, ! 
made no answer for a minute while I held my face gr 

Then he fumbled in his jacket and drew outa p2? 

paper with a dangling pencil, frowned, consi! 

ing; and wrote, his tongue between his teeth, li ¢ 
child. 

‘Well, I agree with you,” said the judge} er! 
pling the leaf, ‘‘and I wish her father hadn’t ! 
her away. A mighty nice girl, Walter. It’sa shat’ 

Walter nodded, very red, and I ached with j/ 
We recoil froma bad vaccination mark on a wom ' 
smooth arm where a man’s worse scar would } 
unnoticed. The boy was handsome enough to’ 
the same effect, and dumbness to me is only } 
in horror than to be blind. 

“Come on in,”’ the judge ordered, “‘and I'll give | 
this book. It’s history and I know you like that, bul” 
Lord’s sake don’t let Bill McCurdy drop it in the fit 
or the trough or somewhere.” 

Walter grinned and followed the old scholar into 
house. Quite shamelessly I picked up the fallen p%” 
and read his round scrawl: “I think she has had # 
singing spoiled.” Then he had the honesty to weep” 
the spoiling, and he must be deep in love. At twel!’ 
five I had not published Simplified Psychoanalysis ‘ 
so filled my antechamber with neurotic people wan ! 
to have their poor motives pried apart. I could like er 
one, and Judy was a faint type of my idol. A flood of 5 
pathy washed into my mind and I hoped Walter we 
marry his sweetheart. It was not professional, of cou’ 
but eugenics was still a hazy set of theories, and ' 
marred splendor hurt me, as it did the judge, I found, (? 
the lunch table, 
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e wasn’t born dumb and Doctor Case thinks some- 
could be done for him. Walter’s twenty. Now, let’s 
Je’s from some place in Indiana and his mother was a 
1 of McCurdy’s—no, his father. Let me get it 
ht. Well, his dad was away from home and the boy 
eeping in some kind of attic—the top of the house, 
»w—and the place took fire in the night, so his mother 
ar head and didn’t think of him until after she’d run 
lp. All this time the poor pup was trying to get down 
his attic and not getting very far. He was nine. The 
amed the stairs and he jumped down into a tree. 
t spoken since. He’s all right every other way. His 
are dead. He works down at the forge. It’s a pity 
hing can’t be done. I wonder if he’d go back to New 
with you?” 
ad made some studies of aphonia at medical school 
e discussed the matter while I damaged my liver with 
idge’s sherry. But people came calling and it was 
to Monday noon when I walked down Poplar Street 
drowsy square for a chat with Peter Vanois at the 
y, where the rolls in the showcase had the immutable 
ag of marble and Mrs. Vanois was still humming some 
nm song to herself while she knitted garments for 
s baby. 

hat d’you think of Judy Patterson?” Peter inquired. 
layed an answer until I saw Mrs. Vanois smile civilly 
then laughed, and Peter assented. 

t eourse, everybody’s miglity fond of Judy. She’s a 
ort of girl, but—well!’’ 

is very ’orreeble,”’ said his mother. The Bordeaux 
singers, she went on, were not more offensive to her 
nd she thanked God that Judy’s efforts would be 
sted to a Protestant area. But as a friend of the fam- 
2 could say nothing. 

nd old Patterson’s mortgaged the store and every- 
he’s got to send her to Boston. Better go buy a pot 
nt, Joe, and help him out,’’ Peter suggested. ‘‘Pat- 
’s got it all thought out. She’ll sing in the Presby- 
_ehoir all summer, then she’ll go to New York, and 
-he thinks—it’ll be ’bout a week when she comes 
in a private car with rubies for tail lights. He thinks 
bust right into the Metropolitan Opera and raise 
of.” 


“T can hear the chandeliers falling,’ murmured Mrs. 
Vanois, ‘‘and I see Madame Eames, who tears out her hair 
with envy.” 

“That’s all right, mamma,” Peter drawled in the tongue 
of Zerbetta. “Who was it wanted me to be a sculptor 
*cause I made horses out of pie dough, huh?” 

Mrs. Vanois admitted that all parents were fools. How- 
ever, Morton Patterson was of a stupidity unexampled 
even among the accursed Germans. Her French went too 
fast for me and I sauntered on down Clarke Street, passing 
shops where few signs were changed since I trotted errands 
for my mother. Morton Patterson’s Paint and Oils Store 
was changed, if at all, for the worse. I thought an expen- 
diture of a gallon on his own brick would come well in 
place. The family must still live in the rooms above the 
gilt signboard, for a geranium box was being watered on a 
sill and I heard Judith singing tenderly, in the voice of her 
old solos when a children’s party needed that distraction. 
She was singing Hileen Aroon, and its soft sentiment 
dripped pleasantly down on me with drops from the ge- 
ranium. I conjured up Miss Randall, happily unaware that 
she was just then having measles in London, and entered 
the shop ready to argue Morton Patterson limp. 

He sprang from a chair in the rear and hobbled eagerly 
forward, not, as I fancied, to shake hands but to wait on 
me, for he did not know me at once and I saw a hopeful 
glow sink in his eyes as I told him I was Joe Henry. Still 
he seemed glad to see me and began to talk of New York 
with an instant direction. Did I go to the opera? Was it 
hard for a girl with good letters of introduction to have her 
voice heard? Letters from a celebrated Boston master? 
My desire to laugh gave way before his silly pride, and I 
stood lying until Judith’s skirt fluttered on the stairs and 
she came to meet me, genially declaring I had-winked at 
her in church. Near by she was most unlike Miss Randall, 
but a pretty, fragile thing, and we settled to a comfortable 
talk of Boston. Patterson broke in proudly with small 
babblings about the teacher who had prophesied so much 
for her. Her mouth twitched at each phrase. 

‘Maybe Joe doesn’t care for music, daddy,” she said at 
last and made a skillful shift to Judge Lowe’s rheuma- 
tism. I lounged against a shelf of paint cans while we 
gossiped, and the time slid on without a single customer 
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while Patterson dozed in his chair, a yesterday’s Cincin- 
nati Enquirer spread on his knees and his loose lips smil- 
ing. But he jumped as the door banged. Walter McCurdy 
nodded to me and blushed for Judith so that I warmed 
fraternally, wondering how he managed a courtship on 
these terms. The sunny window made his head romantic 
and I envied the fair curls as he reached down a jar of 
some oil from a shelf and found a quarter in the pocket of 
his leather apron. 

“Well, Walter,’ said Patterson rather stiffly, ““I saw 
you in church.” 

“And I hope you’re not being worked to death,” the 
girl smiled. “‘It’s a shame that horse bit Mr. McCurdy.” 

He grinned, foolishly flexing his naked biceps, and the 
ancient staled ballad hopped into my mouth. The smith, 
a mighty man was he. The muscles of his brawny arms 
were strong as iron bands. I doubted that Walter could be 
worked to death, though the McCurdy smithy was the 
only one in town, since Bill McCurdy always bought off 
rivals or, given the backing of a little liquor, drove them 
out with blows. I hoped the boy was a milder character. 
He did not stay to be admired, and the sun made his bare 
shoulders gleam as he strode off down the plank sidewalk, 
balancing the heavy jar on a palm. 

“He oughtn’t go round like that,’ Patterson com- 
mented sourly, ‘‘in an apron and pants. It isn’t refined.” 

“‘He’s mighty handsome,” I said, “‘and I’ll bet he could 
break rocks on his chest. It’s a shame he’s dumb.” 

Patterson thought that Walter would have very little 
to say for himself if he could talk. And anyhow he wasn’t 
anything but a blacksmith’s helper. Wasn’t it true that 
lots of grand-opera stars married dukes and so on? 

“Oh, daddy,” Judith said with a faint wail in her voice, 
“don’t be so silly!” 

“Well, now,’ he beamed, ‘‘it’s all right being modest, 
Judy, but let’s ask Joe if you haven’t got as good a 
soprano as any a 

“Joe never was any sort of a liar, daddy. You don’t 
have to answer, Joe,” she cried. 

“But didn’t Professor Rothschild write me that 4 

I gulped thankfully as some farmer came stamping in 
for a paintbrush, and I hurried down the street, glad that 

(Continued on Page 110) 


Walter Walked Down the Rungs, With Judy, Wrapped in a Pink Quilt, Heid High in His Arms 


O-DAY there is 
T: great, growing, 
gripping curi- 
osity about life as it 
is behind the veil of 
blindness, curiosity 
caused perhaps by the 
plight of the soldiers 
of France, soldiers of 
Britain, soldiers of 
Canada, and espe- 
cially by the American 
soldiers whose eyes 
were shot out, blown 
out or bayoneted out 
on the battlefields of 
France and Belgium. 
Those who have 
known these men or 
heard of them or felt 
for them may perhaps 
welcome the message 
I give—that the life 
of the blind man need 
not be one of dark- 
ness, but may be one 
of hope, perhaps of 
happiness. I know, 
because I am blind, 
and yet happy. 
Helen Keller wrote 
to me while I still lay 
in a Chicago hospital 
with my last eye raw 
from the surgeon’s 
knife: “‘In your jour- 
ney through the dark- 
ness you will touch 
many things that are 
sweet and beautiful and good.’ I have 
touched them, but not in the darkness. My 
journey has much color and many changes. 
It is one of the mistakes most people make— 
that the blind are always in the dark. And 
some blind people make it, too, because 
they have never seen, because they have 
never learned to tell darkness from light. 
I have been blind two years, and yet I am 
seldom in the dark. Sometimes I seem to 
stand in a world covered deep with glisten- 
ing snow. Sometimes it seems as though 
I were in the midst of endless verdure, in 
shades from the darkest green to the most 
brilliant emerald. Sometimes there is noth- 
ing but ivory white, sometimes pearl gray. 
Sometimes as though I stood amid the 
brown smoke of burning forests. Some- 
times I see a flat black, broken by great 
patches of dazzling white. Often, as I 
pause upon the street, I seem to stand in 
the center of a pale immensity stretching 
away on all sides into illimitable horizons. 
Poets talk about the veil of blindness, but 
there is no veil. A veil can be seen. I see 
nothing but a vast emptiness. And yet my 
elbows are touched by garments as they 
pass. Footsteps come and go. I hear the 
clang of gongs, the rush of traffic, the talk 
and laughter of women and children. All about me I 
feel the current, the quiver of life, of trees, birds, animals 
and men; and yet I seem to stand alone looking into 
an immeasurable, unpeopled nothingness. It gives one a 
queer feeling, almost uncanny, yet not distressing. 


How Blindness Came 


HE experience of being blind is an interesting one, but 

the process of getting blind is more interesting still. Of 
course there are all ways of getting blind. I knew a police- 
man who lost his sight in a fight with burglars. They 
rapped the back of his head against the pavement, and 
when he came to he was as blind as an iron dog. The blow 
had jarred the retina off both his eyes. You can blind 
yourself almost any day by walking into a close hot room 
and sitting down beside a basin of wood alcohol. Or you 
can accomplish the same resulf by drinking the alcohol. 

I became blind in two hours from a cause which no doc- 
tor was ever able to find out. In those days I paddled a 
canoe. I feel half ashamed to mention that, for fear some- 
body should take me for the kind of canoeman who 
freights his frail craft with forty-five pillows, a phonograph 
and a gizl, and pushes it along after the fashion of a 


Curtain in a Theater.’’ 


“TT Saw Something Thick and Green Dropping Down Over My Vision Like the Drop 


After Becoming Totally Blind 


gondola. I plead guilty to four cushions and an occasional 
girl, but on the whole I was the kind of canoeist who 
wanted to hike—to climb the high waves of Huron and 
Erie and to fight the seething rivers of unsettled Canada. 
Also, I used my canoe as a workshop. On this lovely June 
morning, with my little craft ballasted with a pail of ice 
and a case of liquid refreshment, I had paddled to a shady 
nook, stretched a board across the gunwales, set upon it a 
small typewriter, and was busily hammering out a scenario 
which in after months was resolutely turned down by 
evefy movie manager to whom I dared offer it. A little 
later, while I was busily registering all kinds of emotions, I 
noticed something thick and green edging out from below 
my left eyelid. There was no uneasiness, not the slightest 
pain—only that thick green thing crept lower over my 
sight, like the drop curtain at a theater. It took two hours 
to fall, after which I took something off the ice and ate 
lunch. Afterward the green faded out of the curtain and it 
became gray with occasional lapses into other colors. I 
never saw through that eye again. 

I never missed that eye because I had another left, and 
one eye is just as good as a hundred; in fact, I have often 
marveled at Nature’s extravagance in bestowing two per- 
fectly good eyes on a single individual. One can readily 


Above —Mr. Burrowes’ Camp on the St. John’s River, 
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see the necessity 
two arms, two leg \p 
even two ears. jj 
why two eyes? } 
course a second j¢ 
comes in handy wi 
the first has }\y 
lost, but on that } jg 
it would seem \}p 
fair to have prov i 
every man with jy 
legs. How inexp;. 
sibly convenient 
one whose regular 
had, say, been bi ip 
off by a shark, o\¢ 
he on reaching s\\x 
put a pair of bi 
on his unempl ‘i 
feet and walk ol) 
though nothing 4 
happened. Thei|y 
the matter of tee} - 
how infinitely r\ 
useful had Provid 
outfitted each 
with spare te 
There are few j 
who could not 4 
through life very |] 
with one eye, buts 
how few of usare kk 
to carry our own t it 
with us to the gre 
What a blessing 
humanity could » 
at the age of 5 
superannuate (i 
worn-out teeth \ 
call out reserves of teeth to continue 1 
battle against beef and bread. 

This waste of eyes seems one of {i 
most inexcusable errors which Nature 8: 
committed against her children. Wh'! 
contemplate the world, which I shall ne 
see again, and think of the millions of 0 
ple who are carrying round million 
superfluous eyes while: others like m }l 
haven’t even half an eye, it makes 1 ¢ 
rebel against Fate. If Nature with al i 
billions of eyes in her store had only le al 
keep my one last eye—how much I sh k 
have owed her. But she took it. 


The Very Beginning 


O MANY people like to hear the bit 
ning of things. ‘When did it beg?’ 
they ask me. I tell them it began iif 
years before I was born; or perhaps 
hundred years. In the latter half of a 
period my father was in the prime of y 
manhood. Those were the days when ?! 
went about their affairs in shirt collars 8 
reached their ears, and high hats. '® 
called them beaver hats, because the 
worm had not yet bored his way int li 
hatters’ trade. My father used to g% 
bed each night with his high beaver hat on a table )s 
beside him. And when he woke in the morning he wil 
sit up in bed, clap his beaver on his brown curls and @ 
for soda water—not the sweet kind that you get ali 
fountain, but that old dry kind that tasted so coo) fi 
good when you had spent the preceding evening W!' 
circle of merry friends round the punch bowl. | 
And when the soda came he would reach undei/! 
pillow, pull out a bit of glass with a gold band rout 
screw it in his right eye, and there it remained all 
He called it his eyeglass. They call it a monocle ¥ 
When he engaged himself to marry, what more natural #! 
that his young fiancée should take this monocle, scr jd 
into her own eye, and glance coquettishly at her loved ne 
Then she smiled delightedly, for never before ha 
seemed so handsome. There were questions—exp 
tions. Then she knew for the first time that she, too 
shortsighted. Next evening he came, bringing 4 se 
bit of glass circled with gold, and after that my fatheil™ 
mother went through life with a pair’of spectacles hie 
between them. That was the beginning, so far as IkW 
of my blindness. ( 
Twenty years afterward my mother, buying hers: | 
monocle in a distant city, bethought to buy me 4 
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setacles. She brought them home 
» I was eleven years old. They 
yd a new world to me. Presently 
soroke, and I bought myself a new 
» Physician—oculist—optometrist? 
«thought of such people in those 
© Doctors were to saw off legs, cure 
earlet fever. As for eyes—pouf! 
»man was his own optometrist, his 
:culist. I used to.march into a drug 
- plank down three dollars, pick out 
« of glasses as though they were a 
-f gloves, focus them on the signs 
» the street, and then use them to 
- ver my dictionary and spelling book 
e light of a flickering gas jet. I 
« knew what an oculist was until 
itwenty-one years old. He told meI 
j probably be blind in twenty years, 
‘dvised me to cut out books. I did 
‘1 took up dancing and other pleas- 
: Those eyes lasted just two years 
: than the doctor promised. Then, 
, height of my journalistic success, I 
oreed to turn out and begin life 
| I was not yet blind. I did not 
ily give up writing, for I was never 
sto do that. But my newspaper 
» was past. . It was six years later 
. that. green curtain crept down 
iny sight, that day when I was hammering out an 
ible scenario in my canoe among the lily pads and 
ies. 

th the eye that still remained to me I saw many 
ve things, for the process of growing blind is an enter- 
‘gone. Looking into the midnight sky I always saw 
:moons, joined so that they looked like the ace of 
1—in contour, of course, not in color. The moons in- 
1d in number. Toward the last they looked like a 
sand luscious bunch of grapes. The stripes on my 
tufts took strange geometric patterns. 


The Good Eye Begins to Go 


LIGHTED a match it was surrounded by an aura 
oig as a dollar and as brilliant as a pinwheel. When 
ced toward an arc light I saw an aura big enough and 
; enough to make a turntable for a locomotive. It 
1ade of light shafts of the most dazzling green, shot 
-eds and yellows and surrounded at its outer edge with 
ilid rings of red, blue and gold. A dozen of these made 
slay worth going miles and paying an admission fee to 
st. I once knew a blind man whose eyes were always 
f sights like 
s, only they 
1. His wheels 
11 round with 
ful rapidity, 
here were jets 
juting fire. He 
-d no matches 
off his display. 
.wheels circled 
je jets spouted 
ie went almost 
land the doc- 
-1t out both bis 
s It gave no re- 

nd the wheels 
ttued to spin. 
= that the man 
jie reconciled to 
t vate display of 
{:chnies, and for- 

» notice them. 
)"ingthese years 

ading of my 
‘had interfered 
). little with the 
ure of living. 

1e eye was do- 
aliant service. 
ght was very, 
yhort; but, after 

‘e shortsighted 
13 not badly off. 
cles will help 
‘so will an opera 
sand I carried 
i one in my 
‘coat pocket. 
P stared a bit 
‘I used it, but 
imatter? Curi- 
2eople must 
¢heir stare. But 

from mere 
3, of vision that 


“*T Loved That Eye. It Brought Me Everything of Beauty an Eye Could Find’’ 


one eye was a wonder. Nothing escaped that came within 
its range. The faces, the hats, the dogs, the babies, the 
windows and the motor cars—that eye saw them all. I 
couldn’t walk half a mile without seeing something to 
think about or talk about or laugh about. I loved that eye 
and enjoyed it. It brought me everything of beauty an 
eye could find; and beauty always delighted me—beauty 
of men, beauty of women, of dogs, of horses, of trees, of 
houses, of clouds; the deep magenta of the sumac; the 
red flaming of autumn maples; cypress and Spanish moss 
blooming over Southern swamps; cold white moonlight 
striking into forest vistas; a brown crumpled leaf floating 
under bare trees on a gray-green stream; blue-topped 
mountains and billowing cataracts; the glimmer of snow 
over dark earth; golden sunset glowing through tall white 
birches on a black Northern lake. These and other sights 
are what my eye brought me. They still live, and still come 
to fill the great emptiness that Nature has cast about me. 
But the pictures are all old. There are no new ones, and 
never will be. At this point the famed ejaculation of Mr. 
Poe’s bird of night might appropriately be made. 

And now the good old eye which had stayed by me for 
half a lifetime began to lose its usefulness. A cataract was 


“‘Every Night I Watched the Red Sun Going Down Behind the Water”’ 


creeping over it, one of those leathery 
growths that thicken until sight is ex- 
tinguished. Very slowly, very gradually 
the world was retreating from me. When 
I mislaid things they were hard to find 
again. A white collar on a white cloth was 
lost to me. I might pass a black chair a 
dozen times and never see the black hat 
which I had put there. Steps became a 
problem. They looked flat and I must 
descend gingerly. A man with his back 
to a window was a mere silhouette. He 
might be a blond dude or a black waiter. 
I began to pass friends without knowing 
them. At social gatherings I had to stare 
painfully before recognizing an acquaint- 
ance. It became embarrassing and I 
withdrew from such gayeties. From the 
second row of the parquet I could no 
longer distinguish the faces upon the 
stage. Once or twice at photoplays of 
merit I asked leave to sit among the 
musicians. Then I stopped going. 


Success in Writing 


T REQUIRED two hours to look over a 

newspaper that I had once scanned in 
twenty minutes. In crossing streets I had 
to keep from shadows, for one of them 
might conceal a coming motor car. When I entered the 
shadow I could no longer see into the sunlight. After the 
night had fallen I hesitated at street corners. I was not 
afraid of the glaring headlights which annoyed so many 
people. I liked them. It was the worn-out dashlights 
that bothered me. They rushed at me out of the dark- 
ness, and I must jump to avoid them. Once I did not 
jump soon enough, and the half-lighted car hurled me 
into the arms of a friend whom I had not met for twenty 
years. After that I waited at busy street corners and 
begged passers-by to lead me across. 

And yet during this period I came back. The ideas, the 
observations, the thoughts that had accumulated in my 
mind during years of journalistic inaction began to come 
out again in the form of popular essays which local news- 
papers bought eagerly. I received higher prices than I had 
ever hoped for. My name was played up in headlines half 
an.inch high. My stuff was read and discussed, and com- 
mented on in other prints. I was successful, but it was 
not to last. 

My earlier friends died or drifted away from me. I saw 
fewer and fewer people and lived to myself more and 
more. It was a gradual preparation for the days of lone- 
liness when I should 
see no friends—or 
almost none. I be- 
came reconciled to 
it. There were other 
things. I could still 
read after a fashion, 
and the doctors said 
I need no longer 
deny myself. The 
sky was as blue as 
ever and the sun- 
light still danced 
upon the water. I 
still went out in my 
canoe and felt my 
way through wind- 
ing waterways. 
Sometimes when the 
night was heavy I 
seemed to be float- 
ing in black midair. 
I could not see the 
water that rippled 
beneath my boat or 
the trees on either 
side. But above the 
trees was the starry 
sky. It wound, too, 
like the river below, 
and I could steer by 
its direction. Once 
or twice I lost my- 
self in black dark- 
ness, but I blundered 
on through the 
gloom until at last I 
blundered into the 
right way. There 
was no danger, it was 
not deep; but I no 
longer dared outer 
and wilder waters. 

(Continued on 

Page 86) 
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. Lady Violet Was an Erratic Driver at Best; and Ozzie Was Not Enjoying Himself 


The little more and how much it is.—BROWNING. 


—— By Speyer 


through the English lanes with a nervous reck- 

lessness that seemed to fit in with Lady Violet’s 
decidedly perturbed mood. She was an erratic driver at 
best, and Ozzie was not enjoying himself, though to be 
with Lady Violet was the great purpose and pleasure of his 
life—had been for six years, ever since he had met her at 
Ascot, he frankly admitted. 

“‘Tt’s getting worse all the time,” she said, avoiding a 
furniture van that loomed up unexpectedly round a leafy 
curve, by one of the supreme miracles of life. 

Ozzie’s position was a trying one. Lady Violet was suf- 
fering an acute attack of what she called husbanditis, 
which meant there was a difference of opinion between her 
and Sir George; and on these occasions Ozzie was supposed 
to hold Lady Violet’s hand with a subtle blend of tender 
camaraderie and strong man’s passion, and just under- 
stand—letting Lady Violet do most of the talking. 

The former was quite out ‘of the question of course, as 
she was driving, and Ozzie felt the latter to be distinctly 
dangerous in Lady Violet’s present state of health, for the 
same’ reason. . 

“Why shouldn’t I have Ferdie down two Sundays, 
runnin’, as George calls it? Let.’°em run! And Ferdie’s a 
genius! Anybody with a soul above huntin’ and shootin’ 
would thrill at the thought of having Ferdinand Green 
composing under his very roof!” 

She bethought herself of the brake not one second too 
soon. When Ozzie recovered he spoke. 

“Perhaps it was a mistake to put a piano in his bed- 
room,” he said. ; 

“What nonsense! He must have a piano in his bed- 
room! All geniuses do! And I got all the scratches 
off George’s damned old oak—or rather Biles did. The 
car is not running well this morning, Ozzie. Have you 
noticed?” 

For a moment Lady Violet assumed a contemplative 
expression, reminding one vaguely of a chauffeur’s. 

“Couldn’t you suggest that he doesn’t play at four 
A.M.?”’ asked Ozzie. 

Lady Violet turned and looked at him. It was a disap- 
proving look and the car swerved violently toward the 
side of the road with the force of it. 

“You’re an ass, dear thing. Of course I can’t suggest 
any such absurd arrangement. Besides, it’s divine listen- 
ing to Ferdie’s music floating through one’s dreams! 
George ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

Ozzie grinned. But Lady Violet maintained a stoic 
calm. 


ADY VIOLET’S canary-yellow little car sped 


? 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


JAMES . 


‘“George is a bore! I hate to say it, Ozziekins, it grieves 
me to the heart, but George is a bore—and I am a wretched, 
wretched woman.” 

“T like him,” said Ozzie stoutly. “‘He’s a topping good 
sort. I like him quite as much as Ferdie, Vi! And what’s 
more, so do you! I’d like to hear anyone else call George 
a bore in your presence! Look out!” 

Lady Violet whisked by a high two-wheeled cart, barely 
grazing one of the wheels. 

“Wasn’t that old Colonel Pritchard?” she asked hap- 
pily. ‘Poor old thing, I really must ask him to tea some 
day.” : 

She drove through the gates of the Sussex Golf Club 
and slowed up at the first green with great style and 
precision, 

In the meantime Sir George and Eve Sartoris were 
galloping over the Downs. Eve rode carelessly, a little 
slouchily; she was if anything too much at home on a 
horse, but she was the real English horsewoman for all 
that, perhaps because of that. They pulled up their 


panting animals by common unspoken assent and stood ° 


looking across the green slopes, the stretch of yellow sand 
beyond, the glittering thread of sea in the distance. 

“It’s good to see you on a horse,’”’ he said, and edged 
nearer to her. ‘‘I believe every mount in my stable knows 
your hand and is glad, Eve!” 

She threw him a happy glance, then grew serious and 
sighed a little. ‘‘That’s the tragedy of it,’ she answered 
and put her hand gently on her horse’s neck. 

‘“What’s tragic about it?”’ 

“Oh, not having all the horses I want! ‘Not having any, 
in fact! Just exercising my friends’ horses!’ 

“Tsay Eve! That’s not kind. You can ride any horse 
of mine whenever you want to, here or’in town. You 
know that, don’t you?”’ 

“T’m sorry,” she answered penitently. ‘Yes, dear 
George, I know that. You are always so darling to me— 
you and Vi—only sometimes ———”’ 

She touched her horse ever so lightly with her crop and 
they were’off again. 

“T hear Lady Margaret is coming down this afternoon,” 
she said as they cantered up the drive that led to the fine 
old house. 

_ “So Vi tells me,” he answered a little dubiously. ‘‘She’s 
just out of jail, I believe.” 

Eve laughed. 


PRESTON 


“‘She hunger-struck. - I even think she was | 
bly fed! She must tell us all about it.” 

‘«She will—probably before the servants! |: 
harrowing detail.” And Sir George lapsed) 
rather a gloomy silence. 

“Ts Ferdinand Green coming?” Eve asked. 
“Of course. The piano was tuned this morning. i 
I discussed the necessity of the piano in the bedro) 
great length.” 

Again the silence. 

“Poor George. Cheer up, old friend. Ferdie’s | 
better’*than Moroni! Always remember that. Wh! 
came of Moroni, by the way?” 

“‘Oh, Vi discovered that he was a rotter—meril 
before he painted the old kitchen wall blue an? 
mirrors in it! He disappeared. I believe he made 1} 
love to Vi one day, and that did for him.”’ And Sir (1 
lit a cigarette calmly. 


a 


ERDIE GREEN arrived at tea time. He was ta! 
thin, wore plush waistcoats and strange-lookin f 
made out of silks and satins which he bought hims _ 
the yard and had carefully copied from an early Vic! 
model, and in his pale deep eyes was the light of one’ ' 
listening to sounds heard only by himself. He we 

tinctly gifted, cheerfully sure of his genius and of it i 
mate recognition, very happy about it all, And wl} 
was not thinking of himself he was thinking of } 
Violet. 

She had told him all about the incident of the piat} 
the scratched oak—as a matter of fact it was rather | 
damaged and Sir George had been extremely patient | 
it—and Ferdie had immediately offered to write a 7 
quartet and dedicate it to him; began it that very 3 
in fact. 

‘Must he play in the middle of the night?” Sir @ 
had asked Lady Violet the next morning. | 

“Considering that he is composing a string quarts? 
that he is dedicating it to you I think you’re preti' 
grateful,”’ replied Lady Violet. 

Sir George had memories of a Monday pop at St. Je 
Hall which he had unwittingly attended years I? 
having absent-mindedly followed a stream of peo}, 
the steps at the right, upon entering the building, uf 
of going down other steps at the left, where the ©* 
Minstrels were performing. He had hated the we 
“quartet” ever since, and the idea of having th 
thing dedicated to him was an abhorrent one. 1 

“Pretty ungrateful!’’ repeated Lady Violet, and {? 
away. But at the door she felt sorry for him—Sc®. 
outer darkness are piteous things. ‘You see,” she’ 
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ie kindly, “if a melody comes to him he must write it 
yn, simply must! Otherwise it might be lost forever.” 
I quite see what a loss that would be,” Sir George 
jied, ‘if it were a melody! And I’ve no objection to 
‘writin’ down anything he jolly well likes—but must 
lay it on the piano from three-thirty to quarter to 
> 

I’ve tried to explain to you that he must, George dear.” 
y Violet’s tone was infinitely weary. “I—I wish you 
d understand!’’ 

Allright, Vi. I can sleep in the gardener’s cottage.” 
The beds are excellent,’”’ she answered; ‘‘I’ll tell Biles 
Jave your pyjamas taken over, and some blankets.” 
ut Sir George did not sleep in the gardener’s cottage. 
cocked up the piano and told Ferdie he would give him 
jkey in the morning. And Ferdie had roared with 
vhter. So had Eve—which gave Lady Violet another 
‘ck of husbanditis. 

‘And I believe that Eve encourages him, Ozzie. That 
‘is getting altogether tiresome. Do you know what 
ink?” Lady Violet paused impressively. ‘I think she 


»tually trying to flirt with my George! Upon my soul, 


iyt?? 
Good old George!” said-Ozzie. “Besides, what do you 
1 dh 
What do I care? What on earth do you mean by 
“9 
You’ve got us!’’ And Ozzie grinned outrageously. 
lady Violet wasn’t in the least offended at this mon- 
us remark. 
You! You, indeed! A fat lot of good you are to me! 
| don’t even understand! And you know very well 
) care and that it’s my duty to care. It’s my sacred 
y to care! And it would be very injurious for George 
tart flirting at his time of life. It isn’t as if he’d done 
‘om his youth up.” 
Like others,” said Ozzie, adding hastily, ‘‘ He’s looking 
faa 
That’s just the superficial point of view I should ex- 
; from you,” Lady Violet replied witheringly, “and 
in’tsay George 

flirting with 
» I said I be- 
ed she was try- 
to flirt with 
” 


And Eve’s a 
d sort,” Ozzie 
tinued. “I'd 
ce alot on that. 
’s all right, Vi.” 
I sincerely 
ye so,’ said 
ly Violet signif- 
itly. “Though 
o think her 
lio has had a 
teriorating 
ct upon her; I 
really.” 
In what way, 
vould like to 
ww?” asked Oz- 
deeply inter- 
od. 
‘Well, she 
sn’t do her hair 
vell as she used 
for one thing. 
uneedn’tlaugh! 
en a woman be- 
s doing her hair 
elessly all of a 
den, itindicates 
ne structural 
ange in her, 
ntally or mor- 
Vee nat. 1’1l 
2ar to! Some- 
ing’s wrong. 
d when some- 
ng’s wrong you 
in’t want a 
man to start 
derstanding 
ur husband! 
e my opinion of 
dios, anyway.’ 
idy Violet 
sssed her lips om- 
vusly together. 
‘It’s cheap liy- 
t in a studio. 
at’s why she 
es it, since her 
other died. Be- 


es, she paints, 
sn’t she?” 


“Have you seen her work? I pause in loving charity. 
No, no, studios are all right for the middle classes and for 
geniuses of course, but on a girl brought up like Eve 
Sartoris they’re bound to leave their mark.” 

“You frighten me,” said Ozzie cheerfully. 

“Oh, you can scoff, friend Ozzie. And she can have all 
the studio parties—wasn’t that last one fun? And it’s 
quite true that George is my husband and labors under 
that disadvantage—but I’m very fond of him all the same, 
and if I’d had any children he would have been the father 
of them. And if Eve starts vamping him, as Cissie Van T. 
would say ——” 

She thought of something suddenly. ‘‘How outrageous 
of George to lock up Ferdie’s piano! He’ll probably never 
put his feet in our house again!”’ 

Well, here was Ferdie; and his long narrow feet were 
very much at home beating a complicated rhythm on the 
leg of one of Sir George’s most cherished Queen Anne tables. 

“Tt’s something quite new. It’s never been done, 
never! I'll play it to you after tea.”’ A little trickle of 
cream fell onto the plush waistcoat, but Ferdie was too 
absorbed to notice it. “I think I’ll introduce it into the 
scherzo of the quartet,’’ he said and helped himself to a 
hot buttered muffin. 

“How is the divine quartet?’”’ Lady Violet asked. 
“George is so set up about it!’’ She threw a significant 
glance in Sir George’s direction. 

“T’ve brought the score down. 
scherzo here.” 

“That’s great!’ replied Sir George politely. 
here’s Lady Margaret.” 

Lady Violet flew into Lady Margaret’s arms with a little 
scream of welcome. 

“My brave one, my martyr! And how thin! My dear, 
it’s wonderful!” 

Lady Margaret pulled her belt about four inches away 
from her still portly waist and permitted it to snap back 
against her body again. 

“Half a stone,’’ she announced. ‘‘How are you, every- 
body? Vi, dear, bless you. How do, Sir George? Ah, the 


I mean to finish the 


6é Ah, 


‘* He's Going to Elope With Eve Sartoris on Tuesday Week at Two P.M. on the Good Old Teronia!”’ 
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genius,’ and she smiled brilliantly in Ferdie’s direction. 
“Half a stone and a bit! Would have been much more, 
but they found out I was an earl’s daughter—that ass, 
Milly, sent some underclothes to me and a crest turned up 
on something or other. After that the fat was in the fire, 
the snobs! I refused to be released on promise of good 
behavior, so they turned me out, neck and crop. Just as 
I was going to be forcibly fed too, worse luck! Beastly 
bore. No sugar, please.” 

““Aren’t women wonderful!” exclaimed Lady Violet. 
““You must tell us all about it, Maggie. We’ll get the vote, 
won’t we, my dear?”’ 

“Been smashing more plate glass in Regent Street, 
I see,” remarked Sir George, and he helped Lady Mar- 
garet to some seedcake. 

“What of it?” she retorted a little snappily. “It’s 
better than burning government buildings, which is what 
you men did at the time of the Reform Bill! What’s more, 
we'll come to that—and worse than that—if you don’t 
take warning.’”’ And she bit darkly into the seedcake. 

“Don’t mind Georgie Porgie,’’ said Lady Violet gayly. 
“You just go on being your splendid selves. And trust 
England! How I wish I had the heroism to smash a 
window! Being the poor harem type of woman, I don’t 
dare. Only, why Regent Street, Maggie? Bond Street 
is so much more representative. It would make all May- 
fair think. I wish you’d choose Bond Street, dear.” 

“T suggested Bond Street, but they seemed to prefer 
the—shall we say the more middle-class thoroughfare. 
These are democratic times, you know. One has to con- 
sider the people nowadays.” 

Sir George got up from his chair. “Gad,” was all he 
observed, but they all looked at him, 

““What do you say to a game of billiards before dinner, 
Eve?’’ he continued. 

Eve rose with evident enthusiasm. “‘I’d adore a game,” 
she said. ‘“‘Want to come, Ozzie?”’ 

Ozzie caught the flicker of Lady Violet’s eyelids. 
“Sorry, Miss Eve. Promised to be fourth at bridge. 
Besides, you and old George would slaughter me.”’ 

““Coward,” said 
Eve calmly, turn- 
ing toward the 
door. 

“We can’t play 
bridge anyway,” 
remarked Lady 
Violet. “Eve 
leaves us three to 
play, as Ferdie has 
asoul above bridge. 
It doesn’t mat- 
ter, darling,’ she 
added as Eve hesi- 
tated at the door; 
“we'll make him 
tell us all about 
his new rhythm. 
Run along, chil- 
dren. Bless you.” 
And Lady Violet 
lit a cigarette be- 
nignly. 

Only Ozzie 
noticed the deep- 
ening pink of her 
cheeks, noticed it 
and thought about 
it long after it had 
faded. Decidedly 
things weregetting 
worse all the time; 
it was beginning to 
fidget him, and 
Ferdie’s new 
rhythm was no 
consolation, 
though Lady Vio- 
let revived mar- 
velously under its 
pagan swing. 


qr 


“4 UST you so 

plainly show 
howmyfriendsbore 
you?” she asked, 
looking into Sir 
George’s dressing 
room before 
dinner. 

He was putting 
the finishing . 
touches to his im- 
maculate tie and 
Lady Violet 

(Continued on 

Page 97) 
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Trunk and Leather Goods Store. He was getting 

ready to change his window display. In front of 
him was a stack of yellow-leather suitcases for which 
he was painfully lettering a large 
cardboard sign which should read, 
“Guaranteed Value, Only $8.50 
Each.”’ 

A handsome automobile with a 
monogram on the door drove up 
to the curb in front and stopped. 
A well-dressed woman got 
out of the car and came into 
the store. The trunk man 
dropped his marking brush 
ina hurry and went hopefully 
forward to meet his customer. 
The colored chauffeur had 
also got out of the automo- 
bile and entered the place, 
carrying a black walrus-skin 
traveling bag, which he set 
heavily on the floor. 

“This is the bag I bought 
for my husband’s Christmas 
present,’’ said the lady 
pleasantly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
merchant uneasily. 

Even the most expensive 
hand bag might have a flaw 
in it somewhere which could 
be the basis of a complaint. 
He opened it up and looked 
inside at the array of white- 
celluloid toilet articles tucked 
neatly in the little pockets. 
Everything seemed all right. 

“T guess you want your 
husband’s initials put on 
those brushes,’’ said the 
trunk man cheerfully. “Tl 
be glad to do it, and you can 
get them to-morrow.” 

“Why no, I didn’t bring 
it in for that,” the lady in- 
terrupted. ‘‘You see, when 
I bought the bag we thought 
we were going to Europe this 
summer. But all the newspapers say it will be a bad 
time to go abroad on account of poor hotel accommoda- 
tions and all that, so we have decided not to go this 
year. And so of course my husband hasn’t any use for 
the traveling bag.” 

“But Christmas was two months ago,’”’ protested the 
merchant. ‘‘I don’t see how I can exchange it at this 
late date.” 

The lady bristled ever so slightly. 


| HAPPENED in on the proprietor of the Leading 


The Store 


How Retailers Even Up 


“THE date ought not to make any difference,” she said 

firmly. ‘‘The bag has never been used; in fact, it has 
not been out of my hall closet since the day after Christ- 
mas. Even the price tag is on it yet.” 

The price tag was on it sure enough—some mysterious 
characters for the wholesale cost and on the reverse side 
in large plain figures, $100. The unhappy trunk-store man 
had to make his decision quickly. On the one hand there 
was a hundred-dollar article that would probably have to 
wait until another Christmas to get sold again; but on the 
other hand there was a customer who owned an auto- 
mobile with a gold monogram on it who would probebly 
be peeved if he refused to do what she wanted. He de- 
cided in favor of the customer, and being a wise man who 
believes in doing disagreeable things gracefully he assumed 
a cheerful and almost grateful manner. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘I’ll be glad to exchange it for you. 
How would you like to swap it for a nice wardrobe trunk? 
I have some beauties—just arrived from the factory—all 
fixed up with a hat compartment and everything.” 

His suggestion fell on unresponsive ears; he was not to 
get off so easily. 

“No, there is nothing I am in need of just now,” said the 
customer resolutely. ‘“‘I will just let you refund me the 
money.” : 

Another brain storm on the part of the storekeeper. His 
mind harked back to the busy days of December, when his 
store was full of customers gayly buying holiday gifts, the 
cash register ringing every minute and so much money in 
the till each night that hewas afraid to leave it in the store, 
but carried it home and hid it under the mattress. But 
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MADMIMEN Has 


Porter Was at That Moment Going Out 
the Door With a Couple of Bundles 
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now it was February—and different. All the holiday 
money had been sent away to expectant creditors; a note 
was due at the bank; only occasional customers in the 
store and some of them merely wanted repairing done. In 
February a hundred dollars is a lot of money. 

But there stood the customer who owned a big auto- 
mobile with a gold monogram on the door waiting for her 
money. She had friends and relatives who sometimes 
needed trunks and leather goods; a word from her might 
send them to his competitors. He wavered over to his 
desk and gloomily wrote out a check, which he 
handed to the customer, trying to be pleasant 
about it for the sake of future business. He 
watched her get into her car and drive off, gave 
the hundred-dollar traveling bag a disgusted kick 
and came back to his work of sign 
writing. 

“That little transaction cost me at 
least fifty dollars,’ he said when he 
could trust himself to talk. ‘It was 
bought a week before Christmas and 
after it had gone out of the store I 
had several calls for justsuch an article. 
Being distinctly a holiday item, I will 
have to pack it away until next Decem- 
ber and then sell it at a reduction, 
because it will be a little out of style. And 
it will take just as much valuable time to 
sell it the second time as it did the first.” 

“Tt didn’t seem very fair on the lady’s 
part,” I ventured. 

“T’ll say it wasn’t fair!’’ replied the trunk 
man. “And I wouldn’t have given her the 
money except that she belongs to an in- 
fluential family and I was afraid I might 
lose their trade.” 

I noticed that he had thrown away the 
sign on which he had advertised his suitcases 
at eight-fifty and was making a new one 
which read, “‘Splendid value, $10.” 

“Aren’t you making a mistake?”’ I asked. 
“Half an hour ago you were going to sell 
those suitcases for eight-fifty 
and now you are asking ten 
dollars. How come?” 

“‘T have got to do it to make up the loss 
I have just sustained,” the trunk man said 
seriously. ‘At eight-fifty I would make a 
little profit if there were no such trans- 
actions as you have just seen. 
But I have been thinking it 
over and decided that I can’t 
sell them for less than ten 
dollars.” 

I left the proprietor of the 
Leading Trunk and Leather 
Goods Store to his thoughts and 
sign writing. But the incident 
opened up a long vista of specu- 
lation. The purchasers of an 
assorted lot of suitcases were 
going to be taxed a dollar and 
a half apiece extra because one 
woman with a fine automobile 
and rich relations had put over 
something that was not fair. 
Do people impose on store- 
keepers? And if so do store- 
keepers charge more for their 
goods to make up for such 
losses? Are the reasonable 
customers paying for the unreasonable- 
ness of the other kind? 

I entered the Guaranty Clothing Store 
to find out if men customers ever make 
unreasonable demands, thus increasing the ex- 


pense of natty dressing to all. It is hard to Sy pid 


believe that anything disagreeable can happen 

in an establishment selling men’s high-grade 

clothing and furnishings. There is a heartiness 

of salesmanship in such places that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. Perhaps in the old days when it was necessary 
to dig among piles of clothing on long tables to find a cus- 
tomer’s size there may have been pessimistic clothing 
salesmanship, butit isallgonenow. It isno trouble to show 
goods; the racks of clothing slide easily out of the long 
glass show cases and the three-sided mirrors tempt a man 
to try on something and see how the back of his neck 
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actually appears to others. The high-grade cloth’; 

salesman is a man’s man, earnestly desirous that ; 

customers shall walk the streets well dressed. 1| 

proprietor of the Guaranty was a little shaken (; 
of his regular cordiality when I said I supposed it was 0)’ 
the stores which cater to women’s trade that have to ei 
tend with unreasonable demands from customers. 1) 
store porter was at that moment going out the front di: 
with a couple of bundles. His employer called him by! 
and told me to look carefully at the overcoat he y, 
wearing. 

It was a nice overcoat. The thought ran dimly throy 
my mind that the wages of colored porters must have g¢| 
up to be able to wear such garments, but feeling that 1y; 
expected to say something I merely remarked that I], 
he was a hit with the girls in a coat like that. The por} 
laughed politely and passed on. Then I heard the sti) 
of the gray overcoat. 


The Story of the Gray Overcoat 


OME three months before, on a Saturday night, wl| 
clothing stores keep open evenings, a prominent mar/ 
the city came in with his wife and asked to look at oy; 
coats. 
The head salesman waited on the customers. Heshoy| 
them cordially through the stock, trying a garment | 
the gentleman now and then and sticking reasona/’ 
close to the facts about how distinguished the gentlen | 
looked in each one. But his salesmanship was not qu} 
successful; the customers said they guessed they wo! 
look a little further, and went out. The salesman wall! 
to the door with them and said heartily that it had bi} 
a pleasure to wait orthem anyhow and if they did not f| 
anything that suited better to come back and get thee; 
which had such a dandy set round |} 
collar. Sure enough they came back af} 
a while and said they had not found ai- 
thing they liked better; if |! 
sleeves on the coat could } 
shortened a little they wo! 
take it. Shortening sleeves ii! 
mere trifle where the sale of | 
eighty-dollar garment is ¢> 
cerned. The tailor was cal! 
downstairs and made some ma } 
on the cloth with an edged pi? 
of chalk, while the sales} 
hovered rot! 
throwing ir) 
suggestiono ) 
to show h’ 
interested > 
was in mak! 
a perfect . 
The coat 13 
sent home t | 
same nig); 
the gentlen) 
was a cha? 
customer ‘| 
the amou) 
was enteil 
against him! 
the ledger. | 
On the f/ 
of the foll- 
ing month? 
bill was mai! 
to the custor ’ 
and the ni? 
day somec? 
from his of? 
phoned in ) 
say that the gentleman was away on a bod 
trip and would not be back for some time. — 
the first of the following month the bill was mal} 
again; this time it brought results. The custor’ 
came in with the bill in his hand and the ov 
on his arm. Fes 
os He passed by all clerks and hunted up— 
proprietor. es) 
“T got your bill for this coat,” he said, “bu 
don’t feel like paying for it.”’ ' 

From long experience the clothing man knew t 
must be extra polite with a customer who thinks - 
a grievance. “I certainly don’t want you to PB 
anything that isn’t just right,” he said. “Let’s k 
the garment and see what is the trouble.” 3 


A Floor Manager May Not 
Lose His Temper if He is 
to Hold His Job 
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the fact that it was wrinkled from a good many ; 
(Continued on Page 181) a 
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Bart Wherry 


JR people are distressed because Bart Wherry, the 
lawyer, will move to the county seat and open an 
office there. We don’t like to lose a good citizen, 
‘ularly one like Bart Wherry, who has become rather 
over the state because of his speeches 
yentions and at notable court trials. 
a committee called on him to see if 
ing could be done. It turned out 
ag could be done; Bart is going away. 
Iked quite frankly to members of the 
‘ittee. It seems he is tired of keeping 
ey Millard down. 

iurley Millard is a man of about Bart’s 
ind in Bart’s employ; he sits in the 
office and tells callers when Bart will 
leisure. In addition he keeps the books 
yoks after the collections. 

urley Millard does not really amount to 
jt deal, having tried practicing law for 
If, but when Bart Wherry wins a big 
ve all say Charley Millard really won 
at he looked up the law and told Bart 
to say in the trial. When Bart makes 
ech at a convention and the papers 
ith it, we say Charley Millard wrote the 
1; that he is bookish, while Bart is not. 
itley Millard’s wife also believes her 
nd should have the reputation as a 
r enjoyed by his employer, and in the 
» of a long time Bart has become tired 
: talk. So he is going to the county 
© open an Office. 

wley Millard wanted to go along and 
y his old position, but Bart said to 
“No, Charley, you have already done 
uch for me. I want you to take the 
on in the legal world your talents 
re. And at the same time I expect 
Wilkinson to be nominated this fall 
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By E. W. HOWE 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


man; his wife was a model of propriety, and be- 
longed to an excellent family. But there was no 
doubt of the truth of the report. Ben went to 
the home of his parents to live, and Emily re- 
mained in the house where their children were 
born; in a little while they applied quietly to the 
court, and. were divorced on account of 
incompatibility. 

Both Ben and Emily were naturally 
quiet and dignified, and since neither of 
them volunteered any information we 
were afraid to ask them. So for a year 
the cause of the trouble between them was 
the town mystery. 

A start was finally made by Tom Wy- 
man, who made a trip to the city with 
Ben, and while they had nothing else 
to do talked about a little of everything 
except the divorce. But Tom 
did say to Ben that though 
Emily had talked rather freely 
to her women friends about their 
differences she had said nothing 
=—— that prevented the boys from 
being on his side. 

Tom had not really heard of 
Emily saying anything, but 
thought he would try that, 
and it worked first rate. 
Ben took a good deal of 
interest in the statement that his 
former wife had been talking about 
him, and, though he didn’t say any- 
thing definite, as soon as Tom re- 
turned home he saw to it that some 


‘esident of the United States. It has The Husband Procured of the women said to Emily that 


s been said of Fin. that were it not a Six:Shooter and a Jag though Ben had been talking rather 


aisky he would occupy the first posi- 
in the gift of the people. Now that no more 
is to be had let Fin. come through with you.” 


Pilson Blair 


OOD many observers say Pilson Blair is enjoying 
is second wife as much as the Widow Sayer enjoys 
e insurance she collected from the lodge. 


Ben Barton 


JUGH we are ex¢ited in this town nearly every day 
sause of a rumor that something is likely to happen 
» night, it usually» blows over, and we find 
was not a great deal in the talk in the first 


; one day a bomb exploded without the 
est preliminary warning: Ben Barton and 
fe Emily parted. 

had known them for years, and they seemed 
; along as well as’ any respectable married 
2. They had a nice home and three interest- 
ildren. Ben 
prosperous, 
nerally said 
' a coming 


freely to the men they were 
on her side. She also took a good deal of in- 
terest, and by degrees we got the whole story. 
Ben told his side, and Emily told hers, fully = 
and freely. 
I know only Ben’s side, which I have heard 
him tell, and perhaps this will be sufficient. 
Ben says his wife not only insisted on keeping 
a cow but sold milk, and he didn’t like it, as it 
was an intimation that he didn’t provide his 
wife with a reasonable amount of spending money. Nor 
was this all; though they kept a hired man and servant 
girl the cow was very troublesome. Ben says he rarely 
went home in the evening that there 
wasn’t some row about the cow not 
coming up or the children failing to de- 
liver the milk, If it wasn’t that it was 
a dispute about tickets, and one time a 
woman in the neighborhood made a 
great row over the milk sent her, say- 
ing a preservative had been put into it, 
which made her baby so ill she was 
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Late at Night a Party of Rough Men Brought a Horse Thief Into the Store 
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compelled to send for a doctor. There was some talk of 
arresting Ben, though he had always been opposed to 
keeping a cow and particularly to selling milk. 

All this made Ben very angry, so he said to his wife they 
didn’t seem to be cut out for the milk business; that the 
cow had long annoyed him and that since he was doing well 
he would cheerfully buy all the milk the family needed. 
Ben confessed he talked more freely to Emily than he had 
ever done before, but thought he had at least settled the 
cow question forever; the animal was sold at a sacrifice, 
and he heard no more about the matter for three months. 

Then a man came to Ben and said they might as well 
understand each other; that Ben’s cow had broken into 
his garden and damaged things so much that he would no 


longer stand it. Ben 
replied that he had no 
cow, but the man 
proved he had. It 
seemed that Emily had 
bought another cow 
without her husband’s 
knowledge, kept it in a 
neighbor’s barn and was 
again selling milk. 

One word brought on 
another, with the result 
that they parted. 

As [have already ad- 
mitted, I do not know 
Emily’s side of the 

story, which I re- 
gret; I would like 
to hear her explana- 
tion of one charge 
made by her former 
husband, and 
which investigation 
reveals to be true. 
She has been free from 
Ben two years, and has 
plenty of means; she has 
a barn and a hired man, 
but since her husband left 
the house she has not 
kept a cow. 


Walt Williams 


ILL MARSH went 
into Walt Williams’ 
grocery and bought a 
sack of apples. Walt not 


es, es only helped Bill eat them 


=. but invited everyone who 


She Had Slipped in 


came in to have an apple 

out of Bill’s sack. Walt 

2. has been the victim of tasters for 
: years, and was getting even. 


Belle Davison 


After Her Father & 
Was Asleep HE school-teacher, Miss Belle 


Davison, very gentle, womanly 


and popular, reached forty-three without a love affair, and 
was a credit to her admirable sex in every way; few had 
ever lived in the neighborhood who were equally liked. 
But one day a scamp of a fellow began paying her atten- 
tion, and she became madly infatuated with him; she ran 


after him as madly as a girl of seventeen ever chased a 


sweetheart; she violated her own rules, one after 
another, and the neighbors were shocked. 

Not that she actually did anything wrong; 
the astounding thing was that she fell violently 
in love, and was as sentimental and foolish as 
a girl. It was pitiful, tragical; and the scamp 
upon whom she lavished her affection didn’t 
appreciate it, but married another woman. Belle 
Davison is so thin and unhappy now that meet- 
ing her on the street is as depressing as a funeral. 


Andrew Hackbarth 


OST of the old-timers came to this county 
in 1854, when the land was opened to settle- 
ment. Among the number was Andrew Hack- 
barth, a likable man, except that he did not 
get along with his wife. We heard he had 
been a member of the legislature in the older 
country he came from; and we knew he was 
a worker, though the trouble with his wife 
bothered him and rendered him quiet. 
(Continued on Page 45) 


The Wildcat Called the Turn. ‘‘You Got Yo’ Feet Wet Dat Time. 
Get Yo’ Haid Undeh Now. Come Twenty-one’”’ 


I don’t botheh work, 
Work don’t botheh me. 

Me an’ Lily’s Memphis bound— 
Memphis, Ten-o-see. 


ILLUSTRATED 


military Wildcat rared up on the bow deck of the 

Texan and faced a civilian future that promised to be 
as dull as a Jerusalem Easter. A homeward-bound quar- 
termaster quartet lined up against the port rail lingered 
Jong on the minor chords of Aloha Oi! The red chevron on 
the Wildcat’s left sleeve voiced its sinister promise of the 
forthcoming divorce; a divorce that would separate the 
Wildcat from the business of parading round and round, 
from his free rations, his free clothes and the various casual 
advantages of army life in the A. E. F. 

Unstable as a whirling dervish in a circulating library 
the bow of the Texan danced up and down and round on 
the swells which launched from a distant Atlantic storm. 
The Wildcat sat down on deck. Lily, his mascot goat, was 
tethered to a near-by cargo winch. The mascot nibbled 
delicately on a handful of oil-soaked waste which caught 
the drip of a leaking stuffing box. The steel deck was slip- 
pery and Lily’s feet clicked in an irregular effort to stay 
beneath their owner’s center of gravity. The clicking 
suggested something to the Wildcat. He fished round in his 
sock and brought out a pair of dice. A moment later he 
launched the dice across the deck of the Texan. 

“‘Boys, rally roun’! Lissen at de baby gallopers! Shoots 
a dollar! De bone remedy cures whut ails you! Any boy! 
Shoots a dollar!” 

“Cut it out!”” A white soldier sprawled full length on 
the deck gave the Wildcat a little good advice. ‘If that 
moral uplifter shark sees you with them bones he’ll throw 
you in the brig or else make four passes and clean you.” 

The Wildcat put the dice away. 

“Dog-gone, I wish we wuz back in de wah!” 

He turned to his mascot. He reached in the side pocket 
of his blouse and produced a harmonica. The thin notes of 
the assembly mingled with the lament of Aloha Oi! 

“Lily, *tenshun! As you wuz! When I calls you to 
*tenshun, sway-back yo’se’f!’’ 

“Head up!” The Wildcat mumbled to himself. 
“Cap’n, de company is formed.”’ Then in louder tones 
he addressed the mascot. “‘By de numbers. Front 
laigs parade res’! Hind laigs, parade res’! Not bofe 
together. You must think you is twins. Fo’ a three- 
striped goat you’s de know-leastest I eveh see.’ 

“Blaa!” said Lily. 

“Silence in de ranks! Front laigs at ease! Hind 
laigs at res’!’”’ Lily sat down on the steel deck. 

“?’Tenshun!” 

Lily stood rigidly on all four feet. From the pocket 
of his blouse the Wildcat produced a little O. D. cape 
and a small overseas cap. The cape was decorated 
with three gold stripes. He set the cap on the goat’s 
bony head and after fishing a fourth gold stripe from 
his pocket he began to sew it on the goat’s cape. 

“Goat, listen to me! I aims to knock you loose 
fr’m yo’ hawns some day. I wants to git dis stripe all 
ready. It’s awound stripe. Does you aim to follow 
me roun’ afteh we lan’s—stan steady theh! Come to 
*tenshun when Ise speakin’—you betteh git mil’tary 
‘fo you needs de iodine.” 

One of the interested spectators,a sergeant,spoke up. 

“You got no chance in the world of takin’ that 
mascot on shore with you. These sailors think more 
of that goat than they do of the boat.”’ 


S inititas wet acres east of Greenwich Village the 
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BUYa) Jeu ais 


“Lily b’longs to me. Me an’ dat goat went th’oo de 
Battle of Bo’deaux together mo’ times dan you wuz in de 
guardhouse.”’ 

The argument was terminated by the appearance of the 
uplift gentleman who presently began to speak. 

“Thirty minutes from now,” he said, ‘‘there will be sing- 
ing on the for’d deck here and I want all you boys to join 
in. Two of you boys come with me and help carry the 
songbooks out.” 

A pair of reluctant volunteers followed the uplifter aft 
and started down a hatch housing. 

The prospect of thirty minutes’ freedom from moral 
supervision reacted quickly upon: the Wildcat and half a 
dozen hardened gamblers of 
his color. Presently the 
seven were leaning far out 
over the rail at the bow of 
the Texan. 


“Wisht Ah Knew Whah at de OV Sto’ Wuz Whah Ah Got Dese Shoes. 
Wisht Ak Had Me a Pair of Army Shoes” 


GOULD 


March 13, : 


“T banks,” the Wildcat said. ‘‘Odd numbi; 
win down deep in five dips. Dollah a dip.” 
Seven pairs of eager eyes were directed at the | 
of the ship where it cut the surface of the j} 
The great vessel plunged. 
“Nineteen feet,” the Wildcat exulted. ‘Ah wins,’ | 
boat’s bow lifted and sank again into the swell of th} 
“Nineteen again—an’ twenty-one feet. Ah wins | 
straight! Float, ol’ elephant! Ah wins on seventee | 
The Wildcat called the turn. 
“You got yo’ feet wet dat time. Get yo’ haid1] 
now. Come twenty-one.” 
The bow of the boat sank until the twenty-on « 
mark on the stem was even with the water surface, 
“‘Ah wins five straight. Pay me now.” From ei} 
his six associates the Wildcat collected five dollars. ) 
might stop us gamblin’, but dey can’t stop de ol’ ) 
Sho’ is a lucky boat. Headed de right way too!” 
“Shut up! Here comes the song bird.” 
““Whut day’s dis?” 
“Prune day. Dey all is. I banks you boyi 
dollahs a helpin’ on de odd prunes fo’ dinneh.” 
“Us is runnin’ short of prunes. I bet we onli 
fo’ to-day. I takes you, Wil’cat.” | 
One of the Wildcat’s associates accepted the iW 
tions of the prune bet. 
“You pays up when de prunes is dished out. | 
you eats prunes you ain’t ’sponsible fo’ whut you « } 
The uplifter and his two assistants distribute t 
songbooks. The Wildcat looked at his book. | 
“‘ Ah sees de words but what dey says Ah don’k § 
When the singing began, however, the Wil 
voice was lifted with the rest. Before he burs! 
song each time he indulged in whispered ar\ 
ments with the compact brunette group ¢ 
him. 
“Ten dollahs on de odd page.” 
““You’s faded, Wil’cat.” 
“‘We will now sing Whiter Than Snow t 
uplifter announced. ‘‘Page sixty-nine.” | 
“Boy, pay me. Ah wins,” the Wildcat } 
pered. ‘‘Sixty-nine come odd.” | 
After the song the uplifter engaged inz! 
lecture. ‘“‘You have escaped the pes 
France,’”’ he concluded, “‘and nox/ 
are about to face the temptation } 
great city. I want you? 
to pledge yourselves |} 
frain from games of ¢/ 
and from gambling fro} 
moment on. Those 0/ 
who will do so will raise 
right hands.” j 
The entire assem} 
signified its resolve tof 
free from the evils of 
bling. With his hand up’ 
in promise the Wildest ty 
his head and whispere’ 
of the corner of his m! 
“Five dollahs on dee) 
“We will now sing i 
and Low, page forty.” | 
“Page fo’ty. Fo'ty? 
to win. Pay me now; 
Wildcat whispered qu 
He collected his winnin{ 
sang strenuously, using © 


dh 
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mm to the printed words—‘‘ Ah always win, Ah always 
sause me an’ my mascot’s free f’m sin.” 

in sin was concerned Lily was at the moment not 
iso pure as the driven snow, having casually indulged 
» satin lining of the uplifter’s cap, which he had re- 
d during the song service. The Wildé&t settled for the 
ge with a quick apology and a savage jerk on the rope 
. Lily’s neck. 

h’ll learn you to eat gaps! Come to ’tenshun! Say 
-sorry to de white gen’mun, you sacrilegious digéster, 
-Ah knocks yo’ hawns down yo’ th’oat.”’ 

laa!” apologized Lily. 


evening the Texan dropped her hook off Governor’s 
{ and swung with the tide until dawn. The Wildcat’s 
in sent for him. The captain was convoyed by a 
sally conspicudus father-in-law and a blushing bride 
ose seasick ears the echoes of the captain’s promise to 
2, Honor and Oh, Baby” were still ringing. 
‘e’re going over to the Hotel Pennsyivania,” the cap- 
aid. ‘You will have to go on up East River and out 
mp Mills with the rest of the casuals. You 
your discharge and special orders from the 
sommander at Bordeaux and all you need 
earance from the medical officers at Camp 
As soon as they turn you loose hunt me 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. I want you to 
‘down to Memphis and take care of the 
” 
ap’n, yessuh.” 
the Wildcat remembered of his 
etions was the word Memphis. 
ood at the ship’s rail with some 
ying and saw his captain and 
ptain’s lady and the politically 
jicuous senatorial 
'-in-law embark for 
ittery in the launch 
the quaran~ 
ag. Hismel- 
oly reverie 
terrupted by 
leat of his 
ot behind 
Heturned to 


oat,” hesaid, 
’s de next 
Whut to do 
-you Ah don’ 
” 


dawn the 
1nosed to her shoe 
1 and pres- 
by compa- 
the various 
izations be- 
9 disembark. 
Vildeat, a dis- 
red casual, 
.to realize his 
endence and 
ret the loss of the yoke of 
rity which his military neck 
sustained. He swallowed 
r and finally parked his 
’s apple under the neck- 
of his O. D. shirt. 
ily, come here!’ He led the goat through a hatch 
ag and down the companionway to the deck below. 
alked to his bunk. He cut two short pieces of light 
1 rope from the coil which he used to bind his non- 
ry blanket roll. ‘Lily, ’tenshun!’’ he hissed. “Front 
itease! Hind laigs at res’!’”’ The tonneau part of the 
% sat down. The Wildcat tied Lily’s hind legs to- 
tightly. ‘Don’ ask me no questions. As you wuz!” 
th the other piece of rope he tied the goat’s front legs 
1er. His helmet, his mess kit, two or three extra 
and an assorted accumulation of minor impedimenta 
discarded and in their place deep within the roll of 
ankets Lily presently formed the nucleus of a compact 
juickened bed roll. The Wildcat looped several 
as of rope about the ensemble after it had been 
hed in a waterproof shelter half. He essayed a bleat 
2 in imitation of Lily’s silenced voice. He tried again 
‘greater success, muffling his ventriloquism deep 
a his throat. . 
oes Lily start a ruckus, Ah goes ‘Blaa’ once or twice 
laims it’s me. Ah’ll get dat goat offen de boat no 
in how many folks is lookin’.”’ j 
€ minutes later in a pier choked with O. D. humanity 
iously milling under a futile wave of military effi- 
7 the Wildcat said yessum to a white lady and accepted 
of coffee and a piece of apple pie. 
i’ coffee sho’ is noble. Thank you, ma’m, thank you. 
s noble pie.” 
engulfed about sixty per cent of his segment of pie 
he first bite. His clamping jaws came together on 


another problem. He fished the problem out of his mouth 
with the little finger of the hand carrying his coffee cup. 
Shining with the reflected rays of a brilliant future, out of 
the corners of his eyes he saw a little tin horseshoe. 

““Mebbe de lady whut made de pie et tobacco. Mebbe 
de lady’s boy. Anyway, Lady Luck, here -us is.” 

By midafternoon, except for various officials whose 
duties kept them permanently on the pier, the structure 
was practically deserted. One of these officials made his 
way toward the Wildcat, who was seated against the land- 
ward wall of the pier shed near the door. ‘What outfit 
do you belong to?” the brass-button man asked. 

“Cap’n, Ise a casual,” the Wildcat returned. ‘Ah got 
mah discharge an’ de red stripe in Bo’deaux.” 

“What are you doing round here?” 

“Me, I just landed off de boat.” 

* You say you got your discharge in Bordeaux?” 

*Cap’n, yessuh.”’ 

“Let me see it.’ 

The Wildcat fished round in his pocket and produced 
several papers which the officers in Bordeaux had advised 


**“Gin’ral, Yessuh. Would You Crave Dem Filly Mignons Aveck Champions??? 


him to retain. The man with the brass buttons looked 
them over. - 

“Get out of here!” he said. “‘ You’ve finished with the 
Army a long time back.” 

““Cap’n, yessuh.”’ 

The Wildcat picked up his blanket roll and started for 
the door. From the depths of the roll there came a faint 
bleat. The brass-button man looked at him suspiciously. 

“Hold on! What you got there?” 

“‘Cap’n, suh, nuthin’. Ah was just crowin’ in mah th’oat 
like dis.” 

The Wildcat essayed a couple of ‘‘Blaas” to camouflage 
the vociferous Lily. 

His efforts convinced the brass-button man, but they 
also excited the concealed cargo. The Wildcat walked 
through the door of the pier shed blaa-ing himself along 
at something less than sixty miles an hour. Once he 
reached his arm surreptitiously about the blanket roll and 
gave it a terrific squeeze, but instead of silencing’ Lily it 
served only to accentuate her plaintive tones. 

“Damnedest crazy nigger I ever saw.” 

The brass buttons turned and resumed his official 
indolence. 

Once clear of the pier shed the Wildcat reached into the 
bundle. 

“For two jitneys and a picayune Ah’d choke you to 
death!” he hissed. ‘‘ Me goin’ ‘Blaa’ like a fool. Come up 
here wid me.” 

In the seclusion of an angle formed by a billboard and a 
brick wall the Wildcat opened the end of his blanket roll 


os 


and dragged the mascot into the light of the fading day. 
He removed the cords fore and aft which bound Lily’s feet. 

‘Stan’ up there!” 

He produced the tin horseshoe which he had retrieved 
from the apple pie and held it before Lily’s nose. 

“Goat, does you see dat? Lady Luck is trailin’ us an’ 
*less you acts noble from now on Ah aims to th’o you in de 
ocean. Wid dis hoss-shoe Ah don’ need you no longeh.” 

Lily took three short steps with her head down and 
landed violently on the Wildcat’s shins. She hit him again 
squarely from behind as he was rising to his feet. She 
charged the third time and the Wildcat rolled to one side 
in an endeavor to escape the four-legged tornado. Lily 
put considerable English on herself. 

Her horns established contact with that area on the 
Wildeat’s cranium which he scratched when he did not 
know about anything. 

““Kamerad!” he yelled. “You wins! Ca’m yo’se’f, 
goat! Ah quits! Come on uptown an’ Ah’ll buy you some 
faney grub. Ah neveh aimed not to need you. Ah needs 
you all de time. You is all de luck Ah got.” 

Half an hour later Lily 
and the Wildcat got on the 
train at the Long Island 
depot—dived under Hast 
River and came to the sur- 
face in the Pennsylvania 

Station. When dark- 
ness fell it found the 
pair wandering round 
Union Square. 

“Us camps heah fo’ 
de night, Lily,” the 
Wildcat said. 

He unrolled his bed 
roll and was about to 
go into temporary 
camp when a police- 
man moved him out. 


saw an electric sign. 
He asked a white gen- 
tleman a question. 

“Cap’n, suh, kin 
you tell us whah at we 
kin git some grub?” 

The stranger thus 
addressed glanced 
about him and saw the 
electric sign. 

“There is a restau- 
rant over there— 
Child’s Restaurant,” 
he said. 

“Cap’n, thank you, 
suh. Lily, come on. 
You’s de same as a 
child. Me, Ah aims 

to wrap myse’f roun’ a 
man-size ration.” 

Two minutes later he was 
again on the street, this time 
headed toward the Bowery. 

““Get out of here with that 
four-legged bouquet,’ the 
man had said after turning 
on all the electric fans in the 
place. 

A few blocks down the Bowery the Wildcat saw a group 
of negroes enter a saloon. 

“Us'll hit de free lunch—e’m on, Lily,”’ he said. 

He shifted his military bearing for the hard-boiled 
swagger of the river-boat rouster. He reached in his 
pocket and produced the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Croix de Guerre which had been given him in France. 
He pinned these on his blouse and entered the saloon. The 
first roll of his eyes took in the detail of four busy card 
tables, a crap game, a forty-foot bar and a prosperous look- 
ing free-lunch counter. He started for the lunch. For the 
first five minutes nobody paid any attention to him. Then 
a beetle-browed king of spades voiced a remonstrance. 

“How about it, soldier? You gonna come across for next 
month’s board before you eat it or not?” 

The Wildcat mumbled out of the corner of his busy jaws. 

“Ca’m yo’se’f, man. Ah aims to nutrify mahse’f first. 
Ah’ll pay de boa’d.” 

He handed Lily three segments of energetic cheese. 
Lily and cheese grappled in a catch-as-catch-can smell 
contest the outcome of which left the goat victorious. 

“Run the big smell out of here,”’ the bartender ordered. 

The Wildcat looked sidewise at him. 

“Boy, don’ get hard with me. Lily, ’tenshun! At ease! 
Sit dah whilst Ah gits a drink.” The Wildcat turned to 
the bar. ‘‘Bust me open a bottle of champagne, boy.” 

A group at one of the card tables smiled at the military 
goat. In the bartender’s mind the champagne order af- 
fected the Wildcat’s status to a considerable degree. 

; (Continued on Page 170) 


- Down the street he, 


always the hero of the 
paper-backed novels which 
existed in such profusion 
during the haircloth furni- 
ture era, had certain unmis- 
takable symbols which 
stamped him as a represen- 
tative Englishman. Just as 
Mercury can always be 
identified by his winged 
derby and his snake-twined 
shillalah, and just as the 
combination of a portly 
man, side whiskers, a silk 
hat, a white vest, gray spats 
and a cane represents a 
banker to people who should 
know better, even so could 
the hero of the old novel be 
unerringly spotted by a half- 
witted infant because of 
certain things. Firstly, he 
was fair-haired, as I remem- 
ber it, and his hair had an 
inclination to be curly. 
When the author of the 
book wanted to be exces- 
sively licentious and daring 
a passage would be intro- 
duced in which the heroine 
longed to stroke the hero’s 
curly head and even rum her 
fingers through his fair hair. 
At one time that was thought to be about as raw as a row 
of asterisks subsequently came to be considered. Secondly, 
in addition to being fair-haired he waltzed divinely. I am 
unfamiliar with the sort of dancing which obtains in 
divine circles; but I have always taken it for granted that 
when the authors of the paper-backed novels referred to 
divine waltzing they had private information which made 
it possible for them to speak with authority as to what did 
and did not constitute divineness. Thirdly, his name was 
Charles. Not always, but usually. And fourthly, he tock 
2 cold tub in the morning. The last never failed. He 
may have been named Edward and had fair hair and 
waltzed divinely; but he took a cold bath in the morn- 
ing. His hair may have been dark as a raven’s wing, and 
his name may have been Charles, and his waltzing 
may have been divine; but he never dodged his cold 
tub. The author always came up to scratch on that 
point. As soon as you ran across a man who admitted 
having taken a cold tub in one of those paper-backed 
novels you could be sure that he was the hero and an 
Englishman, and that he would propose to the girl 
while waltzing divinely to the strains of The Beautiful 
Blue Danube. 

No mention was ever made in those books of an 
Englishman who took a hot tub. That wasn’t done. 
Evidently the taking of a hot tub was such a disgrace- 
ful affair that it couldn’t be mentioned in any decent 
book. No matter how low and vile the villain may 
have been he was never accused of taking a hot tub. 
Nothing whatever was said about the villain’s baths, 
so that the readers were at liberty to think that he 
didn’t wash at all. Evidently no bath was thought to 
be better than a hot one. 


The Secret of the Cold Tub 


T ANY rate, the impression which these books con- 
veyed concerning desirable Englishmen was that 
they took cold baths every morning. The books never 
went into details as to why desirable Englishmen took 
cold baths.’ This, it would seem, was a great mistake 
if the books really aimed at giving their readers an 
insight into the English people. A moment’s thought 
will prove to anyone that this is so. One’s inclination 
may be to deny it hotly. One may declare that the 
people who take cold baths every morning are a tough, 
hardy race, capable of enduring great punishment 
without weakening, that this characterizes the 
English people completely, and that we need not go 
more deeply into the subject. The matter, however, 
is more profound than this. 

For example, not all Englishmen take cold baths, 
any more than all Englishmen wear monocles and 
spats, and ejaculate ‘‘Haw! Haw!” every three min- 
utes with unfailing regularity. Yet behind all English- 
men there is some force which impels them to take 
cold baths in the morning. It is not the cold bath 
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which makes the Englishman tough and hardy, but the 
impelling force which he does not always obey. 

The Englishman, I am sure, will attempt to say me nay 
in this. He will attempt to pass it off with a light laugh 
and an embarrassed shrug. He will doubtless declare that 
I am spoofing. All'his nays and all his light laughs, none 
the less, cannot change me. I am not a spoofer by nature 
or by adoption. I would not recognize a spoof if it came 
up to me on the street and looked deep into my eyes. No, 
I am not spoofing. I have spent many long hours in 
England, and I have thought over the matter seriously, 
and I have found out what it is that impels Englishmen 
to take cold baths, and why it is that they are tough and 
hardy. It is something that was never mentioned in the 
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that spoke so lightly th 
fair-haired hero Chark it 
waltzed so divinely {4 
strains of The Be:jf 
Blue Danube. 
To get down to fa 4 
was the cold. It wet] 
cold, I repeat, and it 4 
cold. I have sat and th el 
about this thing in m y 
hotel room in Merrie in 
land during the winte ;e. 
son, wearing a thick oy 9; 
and heavy woolen |\y, 
and a hat with flap; }; 
came down over my ay 
Thoughts havealways { 
rapidly through my hij; 
such times, probably / 9} 
the fact that no thoug] 
willing to stay in s} 
chilly place for any len hi 
time. Chief among \¢ 
was the thought tha 0) 
could be far more 0) pr 
able in Siberia in the » jt: 
than in England. Ther je 
was the thought about ie 
that Merrie-England ty 
came from. It ceripl 
never came from anyol jj! 
had to spend more th 
couple of hours in ann 
lish hotel in the winte |f 
it’s about as merry as the average storage ware lis 
Pursuing this thought closely was the thought abou :0 
baths. Water can never fall below a certain tempe ‘w 
without freezing; whereas nothing will happen to 1/2 
in a room, even though its temperature falls too li ji 
words. Too low for words is a description of the aii 
English room during the winter months, and especia |#/ 
months of last winter. Even the coldest water was w in 
than a moderately chilly English room. A cold ba {fe 
deliciously warm to an Englishman who had just en |g 
from his bed into the numbing air of his chamber. ' ei 
I think, is the secret of the Englishman’s cold tul I 
takes it to get warm. It is not the cold tub which ik 
him tough and hardy and a glutton for endurance, ht! 
bitter, intense cold which surrounds him durii/t! 
winter. Thousands and thousands of Englishme'|a\ 
come home from the war with their strength lui 
sapped by the warm, comfortable life which th! k 
in the cozy dugouts and funk holes of the froi |i 
trenches. In all their lives they had never b)! 
comfortable. They cannot accustom themsel} ' 
the rigors of an English winter, and they cons) 
write letters to the newspapers about it. 


Fire Without Heat 


. . | 
NGLISH homes and hotels are not built forw: it 
even under the best winter conditions. A larg ° 
chamber containing vast quantities of marble-t|p' 
tables and morose-looking black-walnut furnitu |W 
boast a fireplace fourteen inches wide and ei{/# 
inches high. Sometimes coal is burned, and 
times wood. When coal is used a matter 0/0! 
pieces are brought out tenderly and regretful a! 
laid with gentle hands upon the shivering fn 
From the manner in which a piece of coal is sac!“ 
on an English fire an onlooker has the uncomfc ab 
feeling that the person who put it on is going a4 
into tears because it is burning. He seems to '/#! 
each piece of coal as a near, dear and innocent 
who is being burned at the stake though guilt s! 

all wrong-doing. So, at least, it has always ap] 

to me. And the same thing applies to firewoo' 
Englishman has always seemed to me to be as " 
ous with his firewood as though each stick were ip 
able heirloom, and as though he had promis ! 
dying father not to part with it unless driven t h 
necessity’s spur. As a result of all this the a 
English fire has about the same heating effec!” 
large room as the luminous dial of a wrist watch ™ 
have. he 
In several parts of London the streets were”! 
repaired, and the old wooden paving blocks were™ 
replaced with new ones. The old blocks were Pl)” 
along the curb; and every night during the still™ 
hours shadowy and furtive figures would sneak? 
the block piles and gather up a load. I foun™ 


yerican who had sent out his 
fe boy at midnight every night 
ya couple of weeks to gather up 
ging blocks. He had venerable 
sing blocks under his bed, in his 
vau drawers and in his closets. 
‘ire were also a few in his trunks. 
[was managing to keep fairly 
<M. 

henaturally chilly situation was 
»lered even more acute, and the 
»ventional cheer and merriness 
' , English winter were greatly en- 
aced by the coal shortage, which 
uied only one lump of coal to 
eer where two might formerly 
22 been. observed. When an 
ilish fire is cut down by one-half 
secomes an uproarious burlesque 
jhe accepted idea of a fire. In 
sy cases, however, the English 
32 not been content with cutting 
1 fires in half. They have gone 
) \r as to eliminate them entirely. 
he hotels in order to save coal 
ised to permit fires or electric 
> ers inany room unless the guest 
yd produce a doctor’s certificate stating that he was 
id must have a fire. The hotel doctors plied a thriving 
te in certificates of illness. The price of being ill enough 
)ave a fire was standard at one pound, though a num- 
/of overanxious physicians cut the price to fifteen shil- 
1s, and even to ten shillings. This was not considered 
: the thing to do in medical circles, however, and the 
«t reliable physicians refused to find traces of illness for 
sthan one pound. In one of the London hotels was a 
jer venerable American woman with a much younger 
jpanion nurse. When the order against having fires in 
(as went into effect she summoned the doctor immedi- 
(7 and demanded a certificate of illness in a querulous 
indignant voice. The doctor obediently started in on 
wcertificate; but when he came to naming the illness 
ih made a fire necessary he hesitated. 

What,” he asked, ‘“‘shall I give as your particular form 
| health?” 

‘he old lady didn’t care. 

Write down anything you want to,” she said. “TI want 
: fire and I don’t care how I getit. I’m cold, I tell you!” 


Aldwych and the Strand 


So the doctor wrote down old age as the reason. When 
the old lady saw it she was’ highly incensed. 

“Old age!’’ she screamed. ‘‘Old age! What’s that got 
to do*with it?” She pointed her lean and quivering fore- 
finger at her youthful companion. ‘‘Do you see her?” she 
asked. The doctor admitted that he did. ‘‘Well,” said 
the old lady, ‘‘she isn’t a third as old as Iam. She isn’t 
suffering from old age, and she’s cold too. You can put 
that down on your old prescription!” 


The Coming Boom in Building Trades 


S A RESULT of the constant chill which permeated 
every building, life for ninety per cent of the English 
during the past winter consisted of just one cold after an- 
other, One’s first impression on entering any public place 
was a constant fusillade of sneezes, wheezes and coughs 
which at times attained the proportion of drum fire. 
There was only one topic of conversation which could 
compete with the incessant talk about chilliness, and that 
was the subject of housing. England is as full of people as 


St. Thomas’ Hospital and the Houses of Parliament 
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a parlor Bolshevist is full of half- 
baked theories, She is shy of apart- 
ments, hotels and houses; and this 
is true of every part of Great Britain 
and Ireland as well. A rumor in 
Southern England to the effect that 
a Red Cross hut was to be sold by 
the Americans brought half a dozen 
women pedaling over muddy roads 
on bicycles on the chance of getting 
a place tolive. There have been no 
repairs during the years of the war, 
and no building to speak of. Eng- 
land lacks 500,000 houses, which is 
a fine, commodious number of 
houses to lack in these piping times 
of overwhelming building costs. 
During the next four years she will 
have to build 154,000 houses every 
year in order to make up the short- 
age and take care of all the people 
who need homes. 

The arduous and nerve-racking 
labor which one must endure in 
order to get a temporary or a per- 
manent habitation in England at 
the present day is worthy to rank 
with any of the labors of the late John D. Hercules, the 
original solver of labor troubles. 

I would greatly admire to see Mr. Hercules going from 
one London hotel to another attempting to find a place to 
rest his weary head without resorting to the obvious expe- 
dient of clubbing someone to death and seizing his room 
before somebody else had a chance to get it. I rather think 
that Mr. Hercules would wind up by sleeping on a billiard 
table or on the floor of a smoking room, as so many others 
have done. 

Every time a boat train comes up to London a little 
group of earnest American business men get together and 
exchange the agonizing tales of their adventures in locating 
a place to sleep. Not long ago a boat train disgorged its 
travelers in Euston Station, London, and an optimistic 
crowd of Americans scattered in every direction in search 
of rooms, after checking their heavy luggage at a hotel 
near the station. Later on that night one of them wan- 
dered wearily back to the hotel where he had left his lug- 
gage, told the porter a harrowing story of going into 
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he does not want to get something for noth- 

ing? I think not; and lam encouraged to that 
conclusion by the unanimous agreement with me of 
that most worshipful company the Universal Society 
of Promoters of Fake Stock Companies. These worthies 
not only think not, but they prove it, with annual profits 
running into the millions and with a list of victims that 
grows longer with the years and that never seems to be 
shortened by the publication of warnings, by the experi- 
ences of those who have burned their fingers or by world- 
wide efforts at education. 

Knowing that this is true, I forbear pointing a moral to 
the following tale—writing to amuse and entertain strictly, 
and not to instruct. Because the probabilities are that 
you would have done exactly what Mrs. Mary Oulihan 
did—though stoutly denying the probability as you read— 
or that you will proceed in cold blood to do something 
similar to what she did in the future, near or distant, and 
that no moral I could possibly devise would deter you. 
Eschewing the moral, therefore, let us proceed to the 
purely entertaining story of Oil King Cole and the Kindly 
Old Soul and of the suckers who came so very near to 
paying the Fiddlers for their tunes. 


B ise oes» there a man with soul so dead that 


A. Pope, a popular writer of his day, observed once that 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. There is something 
in what he said. Up to the time that he became a private 
in the marines Aloysius Oulihan was a clerk in the trans- 
portation department of the O. K. Cole Oil Corporation 
in Los Angeles and when he was at home he talked glibly 
to his mother of tankers, topping plants, wet oils, crooked 
holes and enormous profits until Mrs. Oulihan began to 
feel that she knew something of the subject. 

After Aloysius went away Mrs. Oulihan was moved to 
do rather more than she could well afford in the way of 
Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds and Red Cross contri- 
butions, and being a sound and independent and forceful 
woman she did not repine on discovering that Loy’s money 
would not keep her and meet the payments on their little 
Eagle Rock home; so she went to the Atlas Building, 
where the Cole company offices were located, and applied 
for work. They made her a janitress on the eighth floor. 

There she began to absorb the atmosphere of petroleum 
in its most profitable and lucrative aspects; there she 
gazed with wonder and delight on enlarged photographs 
of gushers and gas wells and tankers and tank farms; there 
she stole an occasional glimpse into some wholly unin- 
telligible geologist’s report or field man’s notes; there in 
short she came gradually to a belief, first that there must 
be gobs of money in oil and second that when one knew 
as much about it as she did it was rather simple and ab- 
surd not to benefit from investment therein. Mr. Pope’s 
philosophical observation might have given her pause, 
but Mrs. Oulihan’s reading was confined to The Lives of 
the Saints and to the Sunday supplement of 
The Times, and she missed Alexander. 

At the moment Texas was the center of in- 

terest in the oil business and from Texas were 
coming reams of news, true and false, and many 
alluring advertisements. Mrs. Oulihan had an 
instinctive suspicion of these latter. They were 
too plausible—too positive. Buta three- 
line notice caught hereye. Itannounced 
the publication of a concise and impar- 
tial survey of the Texas oil fields that 
was free to all. Possessed of this pam- 
phlet, Mrs. Oulihan added a dangerous 
little to her little store of knowledge; 
among other things acquaintance with 
the name—carelessly and apparently 
accidentally dropped here and there 
through the booklet—of Enos Sackett, 
one of the leading oil men of the Pan- 
handle State. The name stuck in Mrs. 
Oulihan’s mind, which is not surprising 
when you know that one of the highest- 
paid advertising writers in the country 
had been given five hundred dollars for 
preparing the booklet in such a way 
that that name would attain a sort of burlike quality. 
In this case the bur adhered with such tenacity that 
Mrs. Oulihan could not get it out. She began to search 
advertisements and the oil journals she found in the 
Cole offices for some clew to the address of this towering 
figure in the Texas petroleum world. She found it not, 
which discouraged her. 

Then a most extraordinary piece of good luck came her 
way. She was washing one morning when there fell a rap 
at her door. Wiping her fat pink arms on her apron as she 
went, Mrs. Oulihan waddled to the front door and was 
confronted by a lean, tall, rheumy-eyed old citizen who 
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introduced himself as Mr. Martin E. Martin from Abilene, 
Texas, ma’am, who wanted to know whether Mrs. Ouli- 
han’s charming and picturesque little home was for sale. 

“Tt is not,” said Mrs. Oulihan. ‘‘But if you’re from 
Texas, sir, would ye mind havin’ a seat and tellin’ me if 


“It Looks Easy Now,’’ He Was Saying, ‘‘ But Believe Me, 
Mr. Lacey and I Had to Do Some Figuring Before We 
Were Ready to Start the Fight”’ 
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ye happen to know the name of a Misther Fj 
Sackett?” 
The cadaverous and venerable old liar started, 
“Know him, ma’am?” he inquired. “ Well, I she; 
say I do know Enos Sackett. Do you?” 

Mrs. Oulihan regretted to say that she did not, but | 
confided to Mr. Martin that she greatly desired to dj\ 
and she told him why. Mr. Martin very expertly , 
adroitly fed her with first-hand information, not ¢) 
about Mr. Sackett but about Mr. Sackett’s unusual | 
attractive gold-bond plan of taking small investors in y| 
him in the development of the richest oil lands in the hi) 
of the Birkville fields. He was not sure, of course, {| 
Mr. Sackett would care to have him tell all this, but | 
Sackett was such a kindly and benevolent and phi) 
thropic soul—always doing something for somebody, nj} 
thinking of himself, and having besides so much mo; 
already that he had gone into this gold-bond enterp)| 
mainly to give the poor man a chance 

Here Mr. Martin interrupted himself. 

“But I’m keeping you from your work, ma’am, I’ms; 
My daughter now is not in very good health and if I «| 
induce you to listen to an offer on your little home — ’ 

Well, he ended by assuring Mrs. Oulihan that he wi | 
mention her in his letters to his old friend, Enos Saek 
that he would mail her some oil papers that he though) 
still had in a trunk at his hotel; and that he would |) 
sider it a favor if she would let him know if she deq| 
to sell this delightful little home that had been poi) 
out to him by her neighbor at the corner grocery bi} 
there on the car line. 

Mrs. Oulihan was pathetically sorry about the stat» 
his daughter’s health and the fact that she could not | 
and pathetically grateful for the information he had g} 
her about Enos Sackett. He bade her not to mention - 
that he was glad to be of service in introducing her tc | 
old friend. And in view of the fact that Mr. Marti 
Martin received five per cent of all the sucker mc} 
brought in through his agency this was probably the tr ; 
thing he said during the conversation. 

Of course Mrs. Oulihan was landed. A day or so]? 
the oil-field journals Mr. Martin had promised her }} 
delivered by the postman. They were full of Enos Sac | 
the Sackett gold-bond method, the Sackett leases, 1 
Sackett pipe lines, the Sackett refinery and the Sact 
enterprises in general and in particular. Almost all) 
space not devoted to this benevolent shyster and fi) 

was devoted to accounts, many of them y} 

cious, of the fortunes made by early investot | 

the Texas fields, with subtle references to the\| 

known fact that if the reader’s father had inve } 

one hundred dollars in the Westinghouse Air B < 

Company in 187@ the reader would probably | 

‘be free from carking care and spending his or? 
* winters in the Bermudas. 

Probably inadvertently one news item in 
fraudulent and lying sheet contained the adc 
of the Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company, |! 
Building, Birkville, Texas—P. O. Box 28. Ari 
was to that address that Mrs. Oulihan prese | 
mailed a post-office money order for six huni? 
dollars and later another for four hundred dol 
If this tale had a moral we should stop her) 
point, out that she was foolish—in which } 
would agree, no doubt. But as hereinbefore é 
marked, the Ancient and Honorable Guil(: 
Lying Stock Bunko Men of the World know ) 
better than you know yourself, and therefori/ 
shall hasten by a moral that could do no seal 
good and jump ahead into the action. | 


Angus Lacey, a youthful Scotchman wit | 
straight nose, a tendency to truthfulness, a hi 
of industry and an uncanny ability to talk 1! 
to his employer and to get away with it, was } 
fidential field manager for Oil King Cole. ull 
is as though one said that David Lloyd Ge} 
was Premier to George of Great Britain. All 
had long believed that the green triangle, W 
was symbol and sign of the O. K. Cole Oil Co 
ration, should have been early reared, in the vi 
petroleum fields of Oklahoma and Texas. Ex 
for one thing Cole might have acquiesced; 
unhappily he had once expressed the opinion 
the new fields would prove wildcat fakes. 1 
early—and premature—expression operated + 
keep his companies out; it was O. K. Cole’s 


verse way. Once he had passed sentence ¢ 
field or a project or a man the incident ? 
closed and the argument ended. But At} 
Lacey had got round him before and he was® 
termined to get round him also in this matte 
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}e psychological moment was somewhat delayed, but 
rived at last; and Angus drawing his mouth into a 
tht line walked into his chief’s office one day and 
dueed himself by saying ‘‘good morning” rather 
antly. 
le looked up, frowning. 
rou’re polite!”” he snapped. “And that means that 
re got something on your mind. What isit this time?” 
‘exas,’”’ said Angus. 
‘exas!”’ Oil King Cole shouted the word. “Well, 
van take your mind outside then. Give it an airing 
some back when you’re sane.”’ 
gus sat down. 
es,” he said cheerfully as though he had been urged 
bosom himself, “‘it’s a pipe line in Texas—Birkville. 
yeen talking it over with Harry Johnson, who’s just 
from there. It seems this line was built by amateurs 
lidn’t know enough about a pipe line to close a valve 
2 and in their figures they forgot to count on booster 
ms. A competing line grabbed the territory and 
” 
lad blank it!” Cole interrupted. ‘Have you lost 
sense of hearing? I wouldn’t take on the best Texas 
sition that 4a 
f course,’ Angus proceeded calmly, “‘the line is 
less for oil, but it happens to run into the two biggest 
in that territory, where they are crazy for natural 
ind according to what Johnson has told me—on the 
—the line will be paying two hundred per cent in 
y days if we can ——” 
as? But there isn’t any gas in the Birkville field!” 
‘ot yet, but give it time.” 
le cocked one ear. 
iid Johnson talk?” 
0, Harry Johnson doesn’t talk about things like that. 
ometimes he whispers.”’ 
ow much did you say this pipe line would cost you?”’ 
xty thousand. The pipe cost that, f. o. b. Pittsburgh.” 
's cheap enough. But I’ve told you before that I 
In’t go into Texas if they tied a blue ribbon round 
the damned state and sent 
it to me for Christmas.” 
Lacey’s face lengthened 
>..4 and his voice took on a new 
" note of plaintive sadness. 

“T thought you were the 
operator whoalways backed 
his field men,” he said. 

“What’s that? What did 
you say? Back my men? 
Why, what the triple as- 
terisk a 

““T suppose I'll have to 
get myself out of the thing 
somehow.” 

““What the devil are you 
talking about? You young 
idiot, have you gone out 

* again and ——’”’ 

““Practically—yes,”’ 
gus said. 

““Dad-burn it, why don’t 
you consult me once in a 
while? Do you think 
I’m running some 
kind of a home? 


An- 


If You People Will be Good Enough to Stand Back a Little and Give Me Room to Move in I Would be Much Obliged. Hi! Don’t Let Him Go! Stop Him There, Somebody!” 
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Oh, dash your double-blanked, asininity! You’re more 
trouble than all the rest of my business put together. Go 
out and tell Gallinger to give you the money. But there 
are two things I want you to remember.” 

Angus, hiding a grin, said meekly, “‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

“Number One—this is your funeral. You run this game 
yourself. I wash my hands of it.” 

“All right.” 

“Number Two’”’—Cole banged his desk emphatically — 
“T back my employees, but when I find one of them who 
is four-sided lunatic enough to pick lemons I kick him out 
and let him go into the fruit business where he belongs, 
because the oil game is no place for him. Do you get that, 
you Scotch horticulturist?”’ 

“T seem to,” Angus said composedly. “But you won’t 
fire me, Mr. Cole. You’ll fall on my neck some day soon 
and kiss me on both cheeks. I’ll wire you from Birkville 
when to come down and do it.”’ 

He went out in time to miss part of his employer’s 
rather blasphemous peroration and transmitted his orders 
to General Manager Gallinger. The latter made out the 
check to cover the pipe-line purchase and another for 
Lacey’s traveling expenses, lost in amazement. 

““But how did you do it, Lacey?” he inquired curiously. 
“T thought we weren’t going into Texas.” 

“We weren’t,’’ Angus replied. ‘“‘But-I happened to 
mention two hundred per cent profit in there just now and 
I’m afraid Mr. Cole took me seriously. If I don’t come 
back just have them put over my grave: ‘Poor old dear, 
he believed what an oil geologist told him!’ So long! 
Wish me luck!”’ ; 

II 

OLD-LEAFED without, imitation mahogany within; 
spacious, busy and flaunting an air of prosperity, the 
offices of the Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company were 
planned to overawe such of its clients as might drop in at 
unexpected times and to convert skeptical investors or 
prospective investors by a visual display of its soundness 
and promise. True, an oil company selling stock by mail 
on a large scale requires considerably more floor space 
than an oil company that is merely drilling for oil in a 
straightforward and legitimate manner, so there was that 
excuse for the size of the hive of industry that buzzed over 
the entire second floor of the Gulf Building on Sam 
Houston Street in Birkville, Texas. Certainly visitors 

were usually impressed. 

Perhaps this impressiveness was not lessened by personal 
contact with the general manager—an astute, polite, 
suave and very gentlemanly man given to frock coats and 
white ties but rendered particularly interesting and even 
compelling by the fact that he had reached his present 
eminent position in spite of a serious affliction. For 
fortunately or unfortunately, depending on whether you 
view Mr. Glesinger’s trouble from the standpoint of an 
employer who might be better served by a confidential serv- 
ant who would neither hear too much nor say too much, 
or from the standpoint of the general manager himself, 
Mortimer Glesinger had been born deaf and dumb. He 
carried a neat leather-framed pad and a supply of very 
finely pointed pencils with him and he sold slathers of 
stock in the Sackett enterprises by means of the neat 
script with which he did his share of the conversation with 
callers. 

But last of all, quite the most impressive thing about 
that second-floor hive of industry was that the benevolent 
and kindly old head of the works was never seen—literally 
never seen. No one save Glesinger had ever seen him, yet 
he was in his private office in one corner of the floor much 
of the time and from that private 
office sent out by the ton the 
alluring literature which brought 4 
back to that private office in waves ‘ 
and rivers and torrents the hard 
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cash of the sucker multitude. It was supposed that Mr. 
Sackett’s nature was retiring, and it was freely hinted—on 
the leather-framed pad—that a dislike for protestations 
of gratitude and the personal adulation of the multitude 
he blessed was the real cause for his invisibility. How he 
entered and left was not known even to his own office 
force. Those who peeked, pried or made inquiry were 
warned against the sin of inquisitiveness—if they persisted 
they found themselves out of a job. Visitors accepted the 
general manager’s statement of the fact with awe and 
went away usually full of admiration and a sort of rever- 
ence for this unworldly reticence. Birkville folk didn’t 
care. They had plenty of business of their own those days. 
And Post-office Inspector Fickeisen, an occasional caller 
in Birkville, only raised his eyebrows slightly when told 
of this Sackett peculiarity and tried to remember where 
and when it was that in his official capacity he had run 
across another stock promotor who had been troubled 
with the same variety of ingrowing modesty. He knew 
he would remember sooner or later, because he seldom 
forgot such things entirely. 

Some months after Angus Lacey’s entrance on the Texas 
fields a snub-nosed, brown and determined-looking youth 
entered the Sackett offices, caught the eye of a counter 
clerk and almost immediately was confronted by the 
smiling Mr. Glesinger. 

Mr. Glesinger sized him up with a quick glance and 
wrote on his pad, ‘‘ What is it, please?”’ 

The visitor shoved the pad back. 

“That’s all right,” he said, ‘I speak English. 
I wanted to see Mr. Enos Sackett.’ 

Mr. Glesinger patiently wrote: ‘‘I am Glesinger, the 
manager. I don’t hear. Please write your message.” 

His interrogator flushed. 

“T wish I knew that was the truth, buddy!”’ he said half 
aloud. “If you really can’t hear you’re probably just the 
bird for me to talk to when I’m telling what I think of 
your joint.” 

Once more Mr. Glesinger shook his head and extended 
the pad. 

The visitor wrote: ““My name is Oulihan, from L. A. 
Take this in to Sackett and tell him I’m going to see him 
if it takes a month, so he might as well make it snappy.” 

Mr. Glesinger read as Oulihan wrote, then replied in his 
neat script: ‘““Mr. Sackett is too busy to see anyone. I 
will take your message.” 

Oulihan shook himself impatiently. 

“Darn this correspondence stuff anyway,” he muttered. 
“Why the blazes don’t you buy yourself an ear trumpet?” 
But-he wrote again: ‘‘I’ll wait till Sackett can see me. Tell 
him I’ve been waiting eleven months for a troopship home 
from Brest, so I’m a pretty good waiter. And I get what 
I come for too!”’ 

Glesinger nodded gravely and started to reply. Aloysius 
Oulihan suddenly let out a roar of anger. 

‘Oh, canit, fellow!”’ 
he shouted violently. 
“‘T didn’t come here to 
play post office. Say! 
Hi! You there!” 
zg He addressed the 
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only clerk in sight, who 
sat at a window desk. 
The clerk glanced upsu- 
perciliously, shrugged 
a and went back to his 
i typewriting. Aloysius 
Li Oulihan’s face red- 
dened. Extending an 
arm and shoving Man- 
ager Glesinger aside, 
he laid a heavy hand on 
the typist’s shoulder. 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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T’S always hell 
I where you ain’t,” 
observed during 
the late unpleasant- 
ness a correspondent 
who was finishing off 
three years in barbar- 
ous Mexico with a look 
at barbarous Europe. 
“Time and time again 
I’ve been warned not 
to go to some place 
fifty miles away or I’d 
be starved, if I wasn’t 
massacred first. I’d go, 
frightened to death, 
and find plenty to eat 
and pleasant words of 
welcome.” 

So it happened that 
we who started for 
Paris last November 
were solemnly warned, 
on the word of those 
just returned, that we 
should be frozen and 
half starved; that the 
prices were abomina- 
ble. New York prices? 
They were nothing. 

“But I’ve already 
spent two war winters 
in Paris,” I objected 
meekly on my own 
behalf. 

“Oh, but everyone 
says that the war win- 
ters weren’t a marker 
for what this will be,” 
they. replied compla- 
cently. 

I came, loaded with 
sugar and condensed 
milk and cigarettes, provisions as against a siege. I came, 
and this is what I found: 

In New York before my departure I paid seven dollars a 
day for a room with two beds and bath at a very modest 
hotel on lower Fifth Avenue. In a Parisian hotel of higher 
grade than that—not one of the most expensive it is true, 
but on the fringe of the first-class—I pay for two rooms 
and bath sixty francs a day. Setting the average of 
exchange at ten francs to the dollar, this suite cost me six 
dollars a day. 

In the New York hotel I found it impossible to get a 
dinner which anyone would care to eat for less than two 
dollars or two dollars and a quarter a plate. Everyone has 
his pet restaurant in Paris. Mine is a modest but very 
clean establishment not far from the boulevards. The 
cooking, I maintain, is as good as anywhere in Paris. 
On the evening of my arrival I dined there on oysters, veal 
sauté, salad, cheese, coffee and a bottle of light, common 
wine. The bill for two was twenty-eight francs or, at the 
rate of exchange, say, one dollar and forty cents a plate as 
against two dollars to two dollars and a quarter in a New 
York establishment of rather lower grade. At that, I had 
paid for wine in Paris and for none in New York. 
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Some Prices Lower Than in New York 


(Gees my hotel, which used to be Red Cross head- 
quarters in Paris, stands one of a string of popular 
restaurants. They are the Parisian equivalent for those 
white-tiled establishments which dot New Y ork—thelunch- 
ing places of clerks, stenographers and all other persons of 
limited meansand cleanly tastes. Ilunchor dine there often 
on a soup, a meat course, a salad, a demi-tasse, sometimes 
a bit of fruit. The bill runs between six and eight francs, 
sixty or eighty cents to me, living on an American income. 
Once only have I ventured into the restaurants of the 
highest grades which minister to millionaires and spenders. 
The check that evening came to twenty-eight francs per 
plate, excluding wine. Now I submit that one could 
searcely get away from a first-class New York restaurant 
on the fringe of Forty-second Street and Broadway, from 
a Chicago restaurant in the downtown hotel district, for 
two dollars and eighty cents a plate, 

I allow that I am making this comparison on the basis of 
an American income, calculating exchange at ten francs to 
the dollar where it used to be five. It isnot the same thing, 
of course, to the native French, and to Americans who are 
paid in francs. Yet to most classes of the population it is 
not far from the same thing. As the cost of living has 
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soared, so have wages. Sometimes employers have made 
the advance voluntarily; sometimes the trades unions 
have struck for an “‘allocation” to meet the high cost of 
living; and where the demands were not too excessive they 
have usually won. High prices for commodities mean 
higher margins of profit for tradesmen and middlemen. 
And summing it all up, as an amateur economist I think 
that Parisian prices to the native inhabitants of Paris are 
just a little less high than New York prices to the native 
inhabitants of New York. 

Nor have I personally experienced any undue horrors 
from the coal famine. It was not nearly so bad, up to 
January, as the winters of 1916-17 and 1917-18. In the 
first of those bad periods, not only was coal lacking but 
wood. People with fireplaces burned old newspaper files, 
pieces of broken furniture—anything that would carry fire. 
They concentrated all the business of living, except sleep- 
ing, into one room of their apartments or flats. Most of the 
hotels made a slight pretense of heat in the morning, when 
people were supposed to be dressing. Otherwise hotel 
rooms were stone cold. Hot water in bathrooms was there 
none, except on Saturdays and Sundays or, during brief 
periods, on Sundays alone. Even on those days you had to 
get your bath early; with every spigot in the place run- 
ning, the hot water was ice cold before ten o’clock. 

In getting my rooms this time I was careful to find an 
apartment with a fireplace. So far, I have not used it. 
Though these rooms are not heated up to the intense 
American standard, they are comfortable enough from 
the native point of view. Indeed, they probably exceed that 
comfort point. The lady in the next apartment has been 
employing an English girl as secretary. When she quit her 
job she gave as one reason that the hotel was always so 
insufferably hot. There is scalding water all day and every 
day in the bathroom tap. 

I had been told that I should find no milk in Paris. Hot 
milk, as a matter of fact, comes every morning with my 
coffee. The slightly faded taste proves that it is evaporated 
milk mixed with hot water. My wife had the grippe last 
week, and the doctor put her on a milk-and-vichy diet. 
I found that the hotel could not furnish the milk—it was 
against the law. Invalids and persons with small children 
could get a special permit from the central police. A floor 
clerk in the hotel disentangled the red tape for me—it would 
have taken me a day. I received thereafter half a liter— 
about a pint—each day, at a price of one franc. I was espe- 
cially requested by the police, via the floor clerk, not to 
ask for milk a single day longer than was necessary. ‘‘The 
babies need it,’’ said the clerk. So far as I personally am 


concerned this if} 
single place wh: 
have not been pi |, 
for the necessit) ; 
comforts of life, jy 
the sugar ration by 
lightly. In the }p 
days of war fami 9 
sugar cards calli { 
only 250 grams, ( h: 
a pound each n)t 
Now the ration 7 
grams. 

This is all fro ¢j 
point of view of ¢ oi 
dweller. I am) 
aware that ony! 
observes an alie )g 
ple from this pi ¢ 
view alone is lige 
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ceived as to thir 
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tourists reporte th 
they could get )o 
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During the first two years of the war the cost 
necessities did not greatly advance. The jump cie 
the third and fourth years. It happened that the m 
icans arrived during the same period; and popular jp 
stition holds that the Americans did it by bulling /i 
Of course we had little or nothing to do with that; }' 
simply economic law. If any economist has ealeula 1 
actual rise in prices he has not dared publish his 
But certain items from the budget of a certain i 
class housekeeper will illuminate the subject. 
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“TN THE early days of the war,” she said, “we pa ei 

or nine franes for a leg of mutton. Yesterday |P 
thirty-two; and I have paid as high as forty. Buti © 
cost me three francs a kilo. It is now thirty, and 1 
always get it. My small Christmas turkey cost me, 1 
twelve francs. I shall be glad to get it this ye: fo 
hundred.” 

Of course, this rise in prices may to a certain el 
blamed to profiteering. The government from 
time fixes maximum prices, with penalties of 1) 
cloture. These are often obeyed or evaded accordin 0 
individual honesty of the tradesman. The proces ‘ 
sion resembles that of getting a drink in New Yorl! 
wartime prohibition. Ask the dishonest tradesman ; 
controlled commodity and he replies blandly th h 
just out of it. Get him alone in a back room, off 
bonus of a few francs, and he manages to find 2 /P 
The police have struggled against this system W1)* 
success, and apply the penalty whenever the ml 
brought to their attention. As witness the adve . 
Julie, maid of all work and household purehasit 
for one of my friends. Julie herself was called | 
dining room to tell her tale. a 

‘““There he was, the insane camel,” said Julie, | 
at once into her tale; ‘“‘the sort of a monopolist, § 
behind a plate of pig’s feet labeled ‘Three fram 
and the controlled price was one franc seventy 
that price in Le Matin. I seize the pig’s feet, 80 4} 
if that is the veritable price. He says, ‘But yes| 
the pig’s feet, so. I bouwleverse—I turn them, plate?© 
so.” Here the arm of Julie made a magnificent 
you could fairly hear the pig’s feet sosh on to thet 
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rite erash. ‘‘He is furious. He proposes to eall the 
» ‘Do exactly that,’ Isay. The crowd surrounds him. 
‘rs to eall the police, species of a profiteer. 

then I send little Léon Buque, who is the first cousin 
sister-in-law. The agent arrives. He breaks his way 
ih the crowd. What is it that it is? I point to the 
‘In that filthy pile,’ I say, ‘is a card reading ‘Three 
’ And here, here is Le Matin with the just price. 
«ds. He looks. The crowd acclaims. ‘Madame,’ he 
T salute you. If other Frenchmen had the courage 
yplain as you have done one could finish with these 
colists.’? They close the place for two weeks. And I 
-here no more.” 

- and then walking about Paris you notice only 
i's where, last time you looked, was a shop window 
ving groceries, meat or delicatessen. This means 
mmeone has complained, perhaps less dramatically 
ulie, but effectually. 


Clothing Cheaper Than at Home 


SE rent bears heavily on the budgets of all classes. 
‘ye housing problem, caused by the unprecedented de- 
son of buildings in the north, falls with special weight 
aris. So far as their finances permit those people of 
sicken north still tend to concentrate in the capital. 
th the staffs of the peace envoys have generally 
‘rp their establishments, thousands of minor foreign 
‘4s linger. The rich and well-to-do refugees who came 
he fringes of disturbed Russia when anarchy broke 
semain in Paris. House rent, by the law of supply 
jmand, has risen almost to the New York scale. I 
siterally dozens of married couples who are living in 
land boarding houses because they cannot find 
jients; and half the conversation at any dinner 

sf the American colony turns upon adven- 

sa house hunting. y 
‘hing, I should say, is generally a little 

ir than house rent or food. A tailor y/ 
.d during the war perhaps the larg- 
‘al custom in American and Brit- 
jiforms will make a winter suit 
})to 400 franes. A New York 
>of about the same grade asks 
> $110 for a suit. Boots and 
care relatively more expen~ 
A standard price for a sub- 

{1 pair of men’s walking 

‘is eighty francs; and 100 

(is about the maximum ex- 

in the terribly exclusive 

} Women’s clothes are prob- 
‘ss expensive relatively. Let 
rt the fashionable dressmakers 
Rue de la Paix, never at any 
ypical. A woman of my ac- 
jance recently bought at a depart- 
store two one-piece winter gowns 
g1eral wear. One, of high-grade serge, 
5 frances; the other, of wool jersey, 210 

(, They did not come from the bargain 
\r either, and in the line shown her several 
sess expensive. Curiously she found silks and 
's, even when fur-trimmed, cheaper. She found that 
culd get a standard quality of short light French kid 
(for eight francs; heavier and more substantial quali- 
n up to fifteen francs. 

ipeat: To express these values in dollars at old rates 
‘nange, divide by five; to get present values, divide 
(. or eleven. 
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lt St. Paul aux Bois. This Family Has Constructed a Sheiter From the Ruins of its Home 


The incomes to 
meet these in- 
creased prices run 
irregularly. As I 
have said before, 
the people in trade 
and the organized 
laboring class have 
screwed up their 
incomes high 
enough to meet 
approximately the 
increased cost of 
living. However, 
certain classes are 
hard hit. First 
come what the 
French call the 
rentiers, the people 
living on small in- 
comes from in- 
vested securities. 
Often such small 
fortunes were, 
speaking not only 
figuratively but 
literally, shot all 
to pieces by the war. To say “‘Let them go to work” 
does not answer the question. A doddering old gentleman or 
a tenderly nurtured widow cannot go effectively to work. 


s iti - a 
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Type of Home Constructed by the French Government 


However well it may go with the aristocracy of the 
workers, conditions among the poor and the common 
laboring class are rather worse than during the war. Prob- 
ably they do not 
suffer so much 
from cold as in 
1916 and 1917. 
Though the coal 


thoughfactorieson 
the edge of town 
are closing inter- 
mittently for lack 
of fuel, though 
every rise of the 
flooded Seine 
brings a sense of 
panic lest the coal 
barges be tied up, 
though more and 
more street lamps 
are extinguished, 
a paternal govern- 
ment does not dare 
be so severe with 
its citizens in peace 
as in war. You 
see no lines of peo- 
ple waiting infront 
of the coal dealers’ 
as you did in 1916 


a 


crisis is acute, . 


and 1917. For the rest, it is a matter of francs and cen- 
times. Common labor is paid in Paris only ten or twelve 
frances a day. At the present scale of prices ten or twelve 
franes a day will not turn the trick for a laborer’s family. 
If you want a slight basis of comparison note that I 
have quoted a leg of lamb as costing thirty-two francs, 
which would be nearly if not quite three days’ pay for a 
laboring man. Of course, he and his family are not 
eating lamb. They are eating mostly bread, 
bought at strictly government-controlled 
prices, and upon which the government is 
now losing fifty per cent. 
A nursing sister of a Catholic order, 
whose work for ten years has been 
among the poor, tells me that their 
condition is no better than during 
the war. She forms that opinion 
not only upon general observation 
but upon the number of applicants 
for relief at her convent. These 
cases, I suspect, come mostly 
from families which have only 
one breadwinner, for unemploy- 
ment, at least, is not added to 
their miseries. The demand for la- 
bor is equal to the supply, even in 
Paris. In other regions, and espe- 
cially in the devastated north, the 
demand exceeds the supply. About 
Lens, for example, and in the great 
stretch of blasted country above Amiens, 
a common laborer gets at least fifteen francs 
a day, to which is added a government grant 
of two francs a day to all bona fide residents of 
the devastated region who have returned home. 
If he has even the semblance of a trade he earns 
much more than that. And the necessities of life—when 
they can be' obtained up there—cost only a little more than 
in Paris. At both Amiens and Lille they told me that the 
current prices of all foodstuffs except bread were less than 
ten per cent higher than in Paris. As for bread, it is regu- 
lated; its price, by decree, is the same everywhere. 


The Prosperity of the Peasants 


NE curious fact comes out of the present situation: 
Though France bears an enormous burden of war debt, 
though she faces what seems to be an uncertain financial 
future, the average man at this moment has money in his 
pocket. That is my own observation, and the universal 


observation of all investigators, both French and Amer- 


ican. One reason is the war-born prosperity of the peasant 
class—and between forty and forty-five per cent of the 
population depends directly or indirectly upon the soil. 
“The farmer,’ remarked a cynical Parisian, ‘‘is the true 
profiteer.’”’” In the nature of modern war a certain per- 
centage of the industrial class had to be left in the factories, 
for munition works, coal mines, railroads, clothing and 
shoe factories must be kept running. Not all this work, not 
half of it could be performed by women, boys and old men. 
But the peasants, on the theory that women could take 
care of the farms, were mobilized to the last able-bodied 
man. The women made good. They, their children and 
scattering German prisoners kept up production of food- 
stuffs at a rate thought impossible. 

“Our peasant is a hard creature,” says a Frenchman, 
“hard on others, equally hard on himself.” The women 
spared neither themselves nor their children. Home con- 
ditions, as every student of military psychology knows, 
have an immense influence on the morale of an army. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE following evening, after dinner, Maltby 
([[enarsti, obviously, a little ruffled by our 

conversation of the preceding evening—retired 
to the library with pipe and book. Susan and I sat 
alone together on the garden terrace. 
It was dusk. The heavy air of the past 
week had been quickened and purified 
by an afternoon thunderstorm. Little 
cool puffs came to us across a bed of 
glimmering white phlox, bearing with 
them its peculiar loamy fragrance. 
Smoke from my excellent cigarette 
eddied now and then toward Susan. 

Silence had stolen upon her as the 
afterglow faded, revealing the first 
patient stars. Already I had learned 
to respect Susan’s silences. She was 
not, in the usual sense of uncertain 
temper, of nervous irritability, a 
moody child; yet she had her moods— 
moods, if I may put it so, of extraor- 
dinary definition. There were hours, 
not too frequent to be disturbing, 
when she withdrew; there is no better 
word for it. At such times her thin, 
alert little frame was motionless; she 
would sit as if holding a pose for a 
portrait, her chin a trifle lifted, her 
eyes focusing on no visible object, her 
hands lying—always with the palms 
upward—in her lap. I supposed that 
now, with the veiled yet sharply scented 
dusk, such a mood had crept upon her. 
But for once I was mistaken. Susan 
this time had not withdrawn; she 
was intensely aware. 

“Ambo”’—the suddenness with 
which she spoke startled me—‘‘you 
ought to have lots of children. You 
ought to have a boy, anyway; not 


just a girl.” 

“A boy? Why, dear? Are you 
lonely?” 

“Of course not; with you—and 
Phil!” 


“Then whatever in the world put 
such a crazy 2 

Susan interrupted; a bad habit of 
hers, never subsequently broken, and 
due, doubtless, to an instinctive impa- 
tience of foreseeable remarks. 

“You're so awfully rich, Ambo. 
You could have dozens and not feel 
it—except that they’d get in your way 
sometimes and make your outside 
cross. But two wouldn’t be much 
more trouble than one. It might seem 
a little crowded—at first; but after a 
while, Ambo, you’d hardly notice it.” 

“Possibly. Still—nice boys don’t 
grow on bushes, Susan. Not the kind 
of -brothers I should have to insist 
upon for you!”’ 

“T’m not so fussy as all that,” said 
Susan. ‘And it isn’t fair that Ishould 
have everything. Besides, Ambo, boys are much nicer 
than girls. Honestly they are.” 

“Oh, are they! I’m afraid you haven’t had much experi- 
ence with boys! Most of them are disgusting young say- 


ages. Really, Susan! Their hands and feet are too big for . 


them, and-their voices don’t fit. They’re always breaking 


things—irreplaceable things for choice—and raising the. 


devil of a row.: Take my word for it; dear, please. I’m an 
ex-boy myself; I know all about ’em! They were never 
created for civilized human companionship. Why, I’drather 
give you a young grizzly bear and be done with it than pre- 
sent you with the common or garden brother! But if you’d 
like a nice quiet little sister some day, maybe es 

“T wouldn’t,” said Susan. 

She was silent again for several moments, pondering. I 
observed her furtively. Nothing was more distant from my 
desire than any addition, of any age, male or female, to my 
present family. Heaven in its great and unwonted kind- 
ness had sent me Susan; she was—to my thinking—per- 
fect; and she was enough. Whether in art or in life I am 
no lover of an avoidable anticlimax. But Susan’s secret 
purposes were not mine. 

“‘Ambo,” she resumed, “I guess if you’d ever lived in 
Birch Street you’d feel differently about boys.” 

“T doubt it, Susan.” 

“I’m sure you'd feel differently about Jimmy.” 

“Jimmy?” 
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“ambo, Ambo! You’ve Asked Nothing —and You Want Me Most of Ali” 


‘Jimmy Kane, Ambo—my Jimmy. Haven’t I ever told 
you about him?” 

Guilefully, persuasively, she edged her chair nearer to 
mine. 

It was then that I first learned of Jimmy’s battle for 
Susan, of the bloody but righteous downfall of Giuseppe 
Gonfarone, and of many another incident long treasured in 
the junior annals of Birch Street. ‘Thus, little by little, 
though the night deepened about us, my eyes were un- 
sealed. 

What a small world I had always lived in! For how long 
had it seemed to me that romance was—approximately— 
dead! My fingers tightened on Susan’s, while the much- 
interrogated stars hung above us in their mysterious orbits 
and 

But no, that is the pathetic fallacy. Stars—are they not 
matter, merely? They could not smile. : 

“Don’t you truly think, Ambo,” suggested Susan, 
“that Jimmy ought to have a better chance? If he doesn’t 
get it he’ll have to work in a factory all his life. And here 
I am—vwith you!” 

“Yes. But consider, Susan—there are thousands of boys 
like Jimmy. I can’t father them all, you know.” 

“T don’t want you to father them all,” said Susan; 
“and there isn’t anybody like Jimmy! You'll see.” 

It came over me as she spoke that I was, however 
unwillingly, predestined to see. 


-nod mine.”’ 


i 
Maltby Phar thought otherwise. That night} 
Susan had gone up to bed I talked the thing oye} 
him—trying for an airy, detached tone, they 
of one who discusses an indifferent matter for y 
of a more urgent. Maltby was {, 
fear, deceived. 
‘“My dear Boz,” he pleaded, “4 
up! Get a fresh grip on your inj 
uality and haul it back from the jj 
of destruction! If you don’t, th 
tle she-demon above-stairs wil] y 
it over into the gulf once for all, ’\y 
be nobody. You'll be her dupe} 
slave. How can you smile, man| 
quite serious, and I warn you. 4 
the good fight! Defend the su y 
rights of your ego, before it’s too ¢ 
““Why these tragic accents?” }; 
ried. “It’s not likely the wash \j 
kid would want to come; or hisn } 
let him. Susan idealizes him of ¢) 
He’s probably quite commonpla 
content as he is. No harm, thoi), 
it pleases Susan, in looking hima} 
Maltby took up his book agai |] 
dismissed me. ‘‘ Whom the gods } 
destroy ”” he muttered, and { 
tatiously turned a page. 


XI 


M* FEELING that I was pi 
tined to see, with Susan | 
there wasn’t anybody like Jiny 
that I was further predestined t a 
him into my heart and home—p 
very much to my own surprise ; | 
the disappointment of Susan, | 
unjustified. This was the first ff 
defeat that Susan had been callei p 
to bear since leaving Birch Stree § 
took it quietly, but deeply, whicl 
bled my private sense of relie ja 
indeed turned it into somethin ¥ 
like regret. The simple fact wai 
much had happened in Birch pr 
since the tragedy of the fou 
house; life had not stood still 
chance and change, deaths ani 
riages and births—had altered t |« 
cumstances of whole families. In \0 
that steady flux of mortality, 1 
respects neither the dignity || 
Hillhouse Avenues nor the obseu y 
the Birch Streets of the world, 
its secret courses already borne. 
Kane—elsewhere. Precisely 
even his mother did not knoy 4 
first and last it was her entire ar p) 
sionate ignorance as to Jimmy’t|! 
ent location that foiled us. “ 
is a geographical expression cer 
but it is not an address. 
Jimmy’s mother lived with h + 
washed brood, you will rem) 
above old Heinze’s grocerystore, @ 
the following afternoon I ran Susan over there for a’ 't 
reconnaissance. At Susan’s request we went slowly |¢ 
Birch Street from its extreme right end to its ul! 
wrong, crossing the waste land and general dump || 
base of East Rock—historic ground !—mounting tll 
incline beyond, and so passing the four-room house, 
now seemed to be occupied by at least three families th 
hardy, prolific race discourteously known to young A 
as “‘wops.” Throughout this little tour Susan wit 
and I respected her silence. She had not yet spoke! p: 
we stopped at old Heinze’s corner and descended. 
Here first it was that forebodings of chance and \! 
met us upon the pavement, in the person of old Hein: 
self, standing melancholy and pensive before the s¢” 
doorway of his domain. Him Susan accosted. He c} 
at first recognize her, but recollection returned to ? 
she spoke. 
“Ach, so!’ he exclaimed, peering with mildest si } 
above steel-rimmed spectacles. ‘Id iss you—nod? " 
Susanna!” a 
My formal introduction followed; nor was it wit 
glow of satisfaction that I heard old Heinze assure 2 
he had read certain of my occasional essays with att 
and respect. “Ard for ard—yah! Dot iss your rec), 
informed me, with tranquil noddings of his bumpy: 
shaped skull. ‘‘ Dot iss der credo of all arisdocrads. 
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‘at Susan was in no mood for general ideas; she 
ended at once to particulars, and announced that we 
» going up to see Mrs. Kane. Then old Heinze snaggily, 
(I thought rather wearily, smiled. 
“Aber,” he objected, lifting twisted rheumatic hands, 
fe iss no more such a vooman! Alretty, leedle Susanna, 
y peen an oldt fool lige oders. I haf mate her my vife.” 
. though he continued to smile he also sighed. 
lr ensuing interview with Frau Heinze, formerly the 
ow Kane, fully interpreted this sigh. Prosperity, 
sn later assured me, had not improved her. She 
ved us, above the shop, in {her small, shiny, colored 
‘graph of a parlor, with unveiled suspicion. Her eyes 
hostile. She seemed to take it for granted, did Mrs. 
ze, that we could have no kindly purpose in intruding 
her. A dumpy, grumpy little woman, with the par- 
id hands and complexion of long years at the wash- 
| her present state of comparative freedom from 
‘age had not lightened her heart. Her irritability, I 
‘Susan after our escape, was doubtless due to the fact 
‘she could not share in old Heinze’s intellectual and 
sry tastes. Susan laughed. 
he wouldn’t bother much about that; Birch Street’s 
lonely, and it’s only a step to the State Street movies. 
I think it’s corsets.”’ 
rsets? The word threw a flood of light. I saw at once 
it must be a strain upon any disposition to return 
.a long and figureless widowhood to the steel, buck- 
and rebellious curves of conventional married life. I 
mbered the harnesslike creaking of Mrs. Heinze’s 
line, and forgave her much. There was really.a 
deal to forgive. It was neither Susan’s fault nor 
that turned our call into a bad quarter of an hour. 
{ looked for a pretty scene as I mounted the stairs 
id Susan. I had pictured the child, in her gay sum- 
rock, bursting like sunshine into Mrs. Heinze’s stuffy 
vers—and so forth. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
Vho is ut?’”? demanded Mrs. Heinze, peering forth. 
it’s you—Bob Blake’s 
What do you want?” 
explained. ‘‘Well, come 
on,” said Mrs. Heinze. 
san, less daunted than I 
2r reception, marched in 
isked at once for Jimmy. 
he sound of his name 
‘Heinze’s suspicions were 
ly focused. If the gen- 
in knew anything about 
ly, all right, let him say 
+ wouldn’t surprise her 
ar he’d been gettin’ him- 
into trouble! It would 
ise her much more, she 
ed, if he had not. But 
‘had she couldn’t be re- 
iible—nor Heinze either, 
door man! Jimmy was 
iteen—a man, you might 
Let him look after him- 
hen; and more shame to 
for the way he’d acted! 
t what way he had acted, 
vhy, Susan at first found 
ficult to determine. 
th!’ she at length pro- 
2d, following cloudy 
‘stions of evil courses. 
my couldn’t do anything 
.! You know he couldn’t. 
’t in him!” 
‘sn’tutindeed! Meslavin’ 
im and the childer ever 
Kane was took off sud- 
-and not a cint saved for 
vin’—let alone the dead! 
in’ and worritin’—the way 
d think Jimmy’d ’a’ 
ed wid joy when Heinze 
'd! And an easier man 
0 be found—though he’s 
iis notions. What man 
t? If it’s not one thing 
aother. ‘Except his beer 
yn’t drink much,’ I says 
mmy; ‘and that’s more 
Tcould say for your own 
i, rest his soul!’ ‘My 
ir wasn’t a Dutchman,’ 
y says; givin’ me his lip 
ie face. ‘He didn’t talk 
gainst the Pope,’ he says. 
the Pris’dint,’ he says. 
wasn’t a stinkin’ Social- 
he says—usin’ them very ; 
is! ‘No,’ I says, ‘he was 4% igs oie? 
Inycrat—and what’s ut to — 
All men’ll be blatherin’ 


ae 


“‘No,’? Said Miss Goucher Coldly; “‘Susan is Not 


polytics after hours,’ I says. ‘Heinze manes no harm by 
ut, no more nor the rest. ’Tis just his talk,’ I says. And 
after that we had more words, and I laid me palm to his 
head.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Susan. 

“Tl not take lip from a son of mine, Susan Blake; nor 
from you, wid all your grand clothes! I’ve seen you too 
often lackin’ a modest stitch to your back!” 

I hastened to intervene. 

“We'll not trouble you longer, Mrs. Heinze, if you’ll 
only be good enough to tell me where Jimmy is now. He 
was very kind to Susan once, and she wants to thank him 
in some way. I’ve a proposition to make him—which 
might be to his advantage.” 

“Oh—so that’s ut at last! Well, Susan Blake, you’ve 
had the grand luck for the likes of you! But you’re too 
late. Jimmy’s gone.”’ 

*“Gone?”’ 

“Tis the gratitude I get for raisin’ him! Gone he is, 
wid what he’d laid by—twinty-sivin dollars—and no word 
to nobody. There’s a son for ye!” 

“But—oh, Mrs. Heinze—gone where?” 

“West. That’s all I know,” said Mrs. Heinze. “He left 
a line to say he’d gone West. We’ve not had a scrap from 
him since. If he comes to a bad end ——”’ 

“Jimmy won’t come to a bad end!”’ struck in Susan 
sharply. “He did just right to leave you. Good-by.” 
With that she seized my arm and swept me with her from 
the room. 

“Glory be to God! Susan Blake—the airs of her now!’” 
followed us shrilly, satirically, down the stairs. 


XII 


ALTBY’S visit came to an end, and for the first time 
I did not regret his departure, For some reason, which 
perhaps purposely I left unanalyzed, Maltby was begin- 
ning to get a trifle on my nerves. But let that pass. Once 
he was gone Phil Farmer drew a long breath and plunged 
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with characteristic thoroughness into his comprehensive 
scheme for the education of Susan. Her enthusiasm for 
this scheme was no less contagious than his own, and I 
soon found myself yielding to her wish to stay on in New 
Haven through the summer, and let in for daily lessons at 
regular hours—very much to my astonishment, the réle 
of schoolmaster being one which I had always flattered 
myself I was temperamentally unfitted to sustain. 

I soon discovered, however, that teaching a mentally 
alert, whimsically unexpected, stubbornly diligent and 
always grateful pupil is among the most stimulating and 
delightful of human occupations. My own psychic lazi- 
ness, which had been long creeping upon me, vanished in 
this new atmosphere of competition—competition, for that 
is what it came to, with the unwearying Phil. It was a real 
renascence for me. Forsaken gods! how I studied—off 
hours and on thesly! My French was excellent, my Italian 
fair; but my small Latin and less Greek needed endless 
attention. Yet I rather preen myself upon my success; 
though Phil has always maintained that I overfed Susan 
with esthetic flummery, thus dulling the edge of her 
appetite for his own more wholesome daily bread. 

In one respect at least I disagreed fundamentally with 
Phil, and here—through sheer force of conviction—I 
triumphed. Phil, who lived exclusively in things of the 
mind, would have turned this sensitive child into a be- 
mused scholar, a female bookworm. This simply I would 
not and did not permit. If she had a soul she had a body 
too, and I was determined that it should be a vigorous, 
happy body before all else. For her sake solely—for I am 
too easily an indolent man—I took up riding again, and 
tennis, and even pushed myself into golf; with the result 
that my nervous dyspepsia vanished, and my irritability 
along with it; with the more excellent result that Susan 
filled and bloomed and ate three really astonishing meals 
a day. 

It was a busy life—a wonderful life! Hard work—hard 
play—fun—travel. Ah, those years! But I am leaping 
ahead. Yet I have but one 
incident left to record of those 
earliest days with Susan—an 
incident which had important 
though delayed results—af- 
fecting in ways, forlong unfore- 
seen, Susan’s career, and the 
destiny of several other per- 
sons, myself among them. 

Sonia, Susan’s little Russian 
maid, was at the bottom of it 
all; and the first hint of the 
rather sordid affair came to 
me, all unprepared, from the 
lips of Miss Goucher. She 
sought me out in my private 
study, whither I had retired 
after dinner to write a letter 
or two—a most unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part, and on 
mine—and she asked at once 
in her brief, hard, respectful 
manner for ten minutes of my 
time. I rose and placed a 
chair for her, uncomfortably 
certain that this could be no 
trivial errand; she seated her- 
self, angularly erect, holding 
her feelings well in hand. 

“Mr. Hunt,” she began, 
“have I your permission to 
discharge Sonia?”’ 

My face showed my sur- 
prise. 

“But Susan likes her, 
doesn’t she, Miss Goucher? 
And she seems efficient.” 

“Yes, A little careless, -per- 
haps; but then, she’s young. 
It isn’t her service I object to.” 

“What is the trouble?” 

“Tt is a question of char- 
acter, Mr. Hunt. Ihavereason 
to think her lacking in—self- 
respect.” 

“You mean—immoral?” I 
asked, using the word in the 
restricted sense which I as- - 
sumed Miss Goucher, like most 
maiden ladies, exclusively at- 
tached to it. To my astonish- 
ment Miss Goucher insisted 
upon more definition. 

“No, I shouldn’t say that. 
She tells a good many little 
fibs, but she’s not at heart 
dishonest. And I’m by no 
means certain she can be held 
responsible for her weakness 
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Spinner, who had been up preparing for 

it all the night before, watched from the 
earliest light of day the first groups gathering 
upon the cheerless main street of the village, 
from the second-story window of the 
union hall where he had spent the last 
twenty-four hours. 

What a curious thing, he thought, 
watching the early arrivals, mass psy- 
chology is. He had always found it 
easier to start something in strikes on 
Monday mornings. Why? Was it an- 
ger—at the refusal of the employer of 
another week to the strikers on their 
own terms? Was it the irritation after 
the usual day of workmen’s meetings 
and skilled application of irritants on 
the part of the radicals? Or was it 
simply thwarted racial habit—the res- 
tiveness at the inability to start as their 
ancestors had done the set round of 
another week—its wash days and iron- 
ing days; its fish days and its prayer 
days—that strange routine uniformity 
of uncoded habit written so much more 
deeply than any enacted law down in 
the nervous systems of the race? 

Or more likely, he thought, half smil- 
ing to himself, it was merely the old 
Monday morning feeling—the fact that 
everybody who has to work, from the 
schoolboy to the foundryman, feels al- 
ways ugly on the weekly recurrence of 
the day of recall to routine labor. 
He knew how it felt himself, 
that Monday morning ugli- 
ness; he had done routine work 
enough to know that at least. 

But there had been in the 
past ten days cause enough for 
unusual ugliness in that com- 
munity in the final crisis and 
fulfillment of the radicals’ cam- 
paign of hate. The situation 
had broken, Spinner recalled, 
looking down from his window 
at the misty bluish street, 
about as he had expected that 
it must—according to the 
absolutely inescapable logic of the radical position. 

The operators, the workers’ natural enemy, had done, 
Spinner believed, exactly what he and every other apostle 
of the gospel of hate had hoped and said that they would 
do—had kept and insisted upon keeping all the profits they 
had procured from the great war. 

The labor skates—driven from behind by radicalism, 
playing politics, temporizing always to save their own 
precious skins—had framed their utterly impossible de- 
mands, always keeping up a brave assurance to their fol- 
lowers, the union rank and file, that the Government would 
not dare to antagonize the vote of labor—and their own 
personal influence. Now they had failed, Spinner reflected, 
exactly as they had been scheduled to do by every radical 
observer in the country. 

The Government had always in recent years protested 
an undying flame of affection for the worker. Suddenly 
now it had got down that old engine of oppression— 
thrice accursed of all labor speeches—the government by 
injunction. And now—Spinner asked himself, well satis- 
fied—could any termination moreirritating and disillusion- 
ing, after all the fair, smiling political promises to labor 
during the war, have been arranged for by the most artful 
radical than this final bump, as he put it, into the end of 
this blind alley of capitalism? So Spinner’s thoughts ran 
along. 

The Italian anarchists in the dark valley to the east 
were clamorous in their revilement of the capitalist Gov- 
ernment; the Slavs in the main valley were scarcely less so. 

“To hell with the capitalists!’’ was a general watch- 
word—of anger and disappointment—spoken in half a 
dozen tongues or styles of twisted English. 

~ Spinner smiled faintly to himself in his window—where 

he stood alone. He was not a social animal; even here at 
the height of his success he had few real associates outside 
of his routine work—few men who really talked his lan- 
guage. He had too much the malady of thought, for the 
man who thinks is rarely companionable. Down below 
him now he saw with some amusement Sonia coming up 
the street toward him—dressed for the occasion in the red 
gown she had worn in Chicago, talking vivaciously to the 
groups of men and women that she passed. Following her 
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came the gunman, Hecker, 
giving a curt nod ora grin 
here and there. 

What a campaign it had 
been, Spinner went on 
with his train of thought! 
How perfectly it had fol- 
lowed expectations! How 
all these forces had one by 
one come in and contrib- 
uted to the gains of rad- 
icalism, sitting waiting 
simply for them to do so 
all over the country. 

“Down with capital- 
ism! Down with the labor 
skates!”’ 

Thel. W. W.’s old flame 
of discontent, which Spin- 
ner and his kind 
had fanned so 
carefully in the 
past two years, 
was ati tis 
height —in this 
district at any 
rate. And now 
at this height of 
it this fool of a 
young ecapital- 
ist—driven by 
anger and cha- 
grin and out- 
raged pride— 
was evicting his 
old workmen and 
tenants on the 
edge of winter, 
under the most 
rigid interpreta- 


Below Him in the Now 
Well«Gathered Crowd 
Spinner Could See at 
Least One Definite Ex- 


pression of That Hatred tions of the rights 
3 of property—en- 
4 forced by the power of privately hired detec- 


tives. ‘Thugs, Cossacks, gunmen,” thestrik- 

ers called them—hating them more and more 
vividly and personally every day, with the hatred engen- 
dered by the daily exchange of insults, and always 
threatening physical encounter. 

Below him, in the now well-gathered crowd, Spinner could 
see at least one definite expression of that hatred. The 
banners of the marchers were appearing here and there— 
crude, hand-lettered pasteboard placards, most of them 
reared on old broomsticks. The one just below his eye was 
inscribed irregularly: 

“Death to the hired thug that cut off a woman’s breast 
in Hedley!” 

Spinner smiled quite openly at this—he could not help 
it. It was a most unlikely charge. But at least it was no 
invention of his. 

These wild tales were dropped in for the radical out of 
the air; no one apparently ever told them first. All he 
need do was not to deny them. 

The other usual banners were there. 

‘Chained Chattles!”’ announced one wavy misspelled 
line of black rising over one group—a pair of handcuffs 
clanking on its wooden staff. 

And a dejected cur dog fastened in an old baby carriage 
dressed the part of the “‘Injunction Judge’’! 

The line was sprinkled with these crude placards— 
mottoes of defiance, the sentiments of which were all that 
any radical could wish. 

Spinner looking down saw now that the band had come 
which was to lead the local marchers; a three-piece affair— 
a small bass drum, a clarinet and a battered cornet, played 
by local talent—an ex-bartender, a barber and a workman 
at the tipple—all Hungarians, he understood. They stood 
waiting at the head of the line, conspicuous and somewhat 
self-conscious, while the leaders, including Sonia, were get- 
ting the line prepared to start; the players making an 
occasional trial of their instruments for the amusement of 
the children on the sidewalks. The three were resplendent 
in the garments with which the foreign workman had 
indulged his peculiar taste during the prosperous times of 
war—from their characteristic thick-toed yellow shoes up 
to the big-checked or apple-green caps on their heads. 
Many of the foreigners in the line showed a similar pros- 
perity in their clothing—especially the men. 
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And now Spinner knocked on the win) 
and waved his hand to attract Sonia’s at) 
tion. It was time that they were gone if’, 
were going to arrive at the mouth of} 
Brown mines when the few men there sta 3 
in to work, and he wanted to speak to Sonia before) 
started. She saw him finally, someone pulling her by) 
arm, and he motioned her to meet him on the side} 
before the hall. 

The march was going ultimately up the valley thr; 
the union district to the north and from there into} 
main territory of the nonunion mines. The miners t}; 
selves would go through, rolling up from one yillag} 
another an accumulating avalanche of protest. Bui} 
women and children collected in the various villages yw | 
naturally drop out at their own settlement’s end. Spi 
wanted Sonia to do this for various reasons—for pol / 
sake; for the general safety and her own. 

“What is it?” she asked impatiently, coming over |} 
haste and excitement in all her movements—her smal ¢ 
hat a little crooked, a wisp of her usually well-brushed ; 
before her ear. | 

‘“‘Remember what I asked you to do,” said Spiip 
“Don’t go any farther than Gooseville—than our | 
territory!” | 

“Yes, yes! I know,” she answered. He saw she 
only answering automatically. He took her elbow. | 

“Listen!” he said. She seemed—he thought 2: 
ward—in her excitement like a person moving in a drp 
“Listen!” he said, pressing her arm. “Don’t, ple: 
don’t get mixed up in any row yourself!” 

“Why not?” she demanded, facing him. “I’m| 
afraid!” 

“‘T don’t say you are,” said Spinner coolly. “That? i 
the question. We’ve gone all over this. You know | 
it simply because it would be bad policy for either 0} 
us to get mixed up in this now. It would suit the |) 
side too well. We can do much more outside of jail : 
in. And besides, you know perfectly well the get 
policy of the thing. We must not start any violence ) 
They may start it—but not we!” 

He was simply carrying out, of course, in this, as : 
things, his old opportunist policy of putting the burd| 
all aggressive movements upon the opposing side. | 

“T know! I know!” she cried, impatient to get | 
to the procession. i) 

The cornet gave a toot and-the children began ba ii 
on their tin washbasins and their cans with their s | 
The parade was ready and anxious to start. | 

“‘And don’t forget, whatever you do,” he called int 
warning, “‘to keep to the public road. You have ) 
rights there. Don’t on any account get onto private 
erty. Put the whole thing up to them.” 

Spinner’s pride as well as his principles were inv / 
in this thing. These men—the local capitalists and | 
thugs and political henchmen—he claimed, had dey 
the workers of their constitutional rights, the rig!) 
assembly and free speech and use of the public roads. l 

affair, if it was to be anything besides a foolish temp / 
disturbance—a mere brainless physical reaction—m! 
a demonstration against these abuses. It must 
sharply to its purpose to be at all effective; put the b d 
of injustice clearly upon the opposition—to make a 
cut logical issue. 

“Yes, yes! I know! I will!’ she said, darting /. 
from him back to the head of her foreigners again-'! 
not a word of what he had just said, he would hay I 
anything, in her mind! He would have wished, of ef 
that she had not marched at all. But she must be? 
always in the thick of things. And now, with a long i 
from the clarinet and a flat blare from the cornet { 
thump from the drum, the procession had finally dd 
to move forward. | 

It moved without form, without leadership, w! 
marching rhythm—a process of Nature almost; a thi! 
less than human, a human crowd—something very dil! 
and different from the human individual, as Spinner ? 
so well. The miners, most of them, were in a body i 
head—behind that atrocious band. But even here! 
were some women and more children—and trailing ° 
behind them came the motley mass of all the inhab! 
of the village. 

The craze of marching, the incitement of the reititt 
thump of the drum, those old, old impulses in the b} 
blood, come down from the valleys of the Congo at | 
Ganges, had started calling in that blue Western m 
down this bare valley in this American frontier. Th? 
felt it, the foreign women with their shawls ove! 


FAY 


heads and over their babies, marching stolidly along # 
the children most of all caught up in a gleeful ecst/ 
antique ancestral joy. On the outskirts ragged ik 
boys pounded clamorously on their lard pails and olc 
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‘as they turned out of the-village the band started up 
eged march. 

‘wasthe plan, of course, as of all these protesting miners’ 
thes at their opening, to roll down the valley. They 
41 go first over the sidehill by Gooseville, then to the 
sn mine Number 1—the drift. that was ostensibly 
‘ing—to argue out or keep out the men who were work- 
nere. Then down the valley once more, if they suc- 
ed here, to meet the anarchists, the Italians from the 
iy to the east. Then farther along they would gather 
-e Slavs and the other workers in the union district— 
toll on all together to their final destination in the 

ynion field. 

jis was the program which had been confidently 

.ed by the marchers—and which Spinner knew as con- 

‘ly would never be carried through. 

sort of thing—this avalanche of work- 
ould be stopped almost certainly at 
itset by the authorities and the pri- 

guard. They would not dare to let 
headway. He hoped himself that 
wouldnot: There wasnouse of blood- 

-on any large scale at least—such as 

all too likely take place if this ava- 

e once got really rolling down the 

ir. A small encounter, the exchange 

few blows or random shots, would 

_ every purpose of incitement and 
d. The forces of the mine owners 

‘stood the situation perfectly and 

j attempt as far as possible to have 

ore violence than was absolutely nec- 

y. They had no desire to advertise 
ilism or inflame the strikers or en- 

or their property unnecessarily. They 

j—as soon as they got their bear- 

-check this thing at the earliest pos- 

point, Spinner believed. It had been 

orise to them to some extent, They 
1ot been prepared to meet it before 
aarchers left the village. But they 

1 be before the time that the line 

ed the first Brown mine. 

‘nner turned, walked up into the up- 
rindow of the hall again, where he 
get a better view of what was going 
de was, in a way, the marshal of this 

; working often against the opposi- 

of hotheads to keep it as far as pos- 
to what he believed to be its logical 
ion—a protest against the refusal of 
ical authorities to let the strikers use 
reets, to hold their assemblies in the 

to exercise the rights of free speech. 

2 march failed of this—as a demon- 

‘on against the infringement of the 

ars’ rights; if it did not scrupulously 

‘n from violence against others; if it 

y way encroached upon the property 

3 of the mine operators—it was just 

at extent a futile thing. He had ex- 

ed, drummed this into the minds of 
eleaders; they seemed to accept it— 

them, even Sonia. And yet he was 
ipprehensive. Who could tell where 
fair of this kind would end? Espe- 

* with the new hate of the present 

oversy added to the old undying 

ds of this ugly valley of the marching 
ts and the old local traditions of vio- 

. Either side, in spite of all their 
utions, might start some trouble 

would beserious. Spinner shrugged 
houlders. If it came let it come— 

was all! 

‘looked down. The driver, the man 

his crazy flivver, was there below 

ing to take him where he might be 

'needed. He looked out, down the 

t, standing far in the corner of the 

‘ow watching and faintly hearing the 

irdant noises of the motley line as it 

led out of the main village. 

4at- a queer thing mass psychology 

he reflected once again, after the 

; of all men of considering and recon- 

ing their own trade. This thing that he was watch- 

‘how spontaneous it was—how native to this soil; 

ow typical in a way of the whole radical movement— 

»rogress of the gospel of, hate which now swept the 

try. = d 
lat also called in the first place to all classes of me 

‘women exactly “as did this’ parade—the idle, the 

“us, the restless, the bitter and the angry. All at 

left to: themselves, had no-especial plan or marked 

ie of action; but once in line, marching, columns of 

‘moyed often to unexpected but very definite ends. 

i seen it so many times. ~ 


| 


He shifted and turned his eyes down a moment, recall- 
ing an old memory from his experiences in the jungle—a 
laughing, bantering crowd that suddenly, still laughing 
loudly, had lynched a Mexican one het night back in 
Southern Texas. How far, over what a range, his mission 
of social hate had carried him, he thought, and looked up 
again at this chilly Northern morning, where the mists 
were rising with the sunrise and showing the cold, gray- 
roofed sky of a blue November day. 

Across from him through a rift between two ugly wooden 
blocks he saw now the head of the procession—small black 
manikins upon a yellow road—now starting up the slope 
upon the farther side of the steep valley toward Gooseville. 
The insistent boom of the bass drum came faintly to his 
ears; occasionally a gust of shouting. Once he thought he 


The Peasant Woman With Her Ran Back, Stumbling Away From Her, Voiceless With Terror 


could distinguish the figure of Sonia toward the head 
of the column in her red gown. 
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EXT to Sonia on her right side was a little man, one 

of the older foreign miners with an overwhelming cap, 
new-clothes and heavy-shoes, who stumbled occasionally 
on the ruts of the yellow road and. muttered when he did 
so an odd attempt at. an English curse....Beyond: him 
walked the bearer of the standard concerning the mutilated 
woman. In front of them were the English-speaking miners 
following the band. Then behind Sonia and her foreign 
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miners came the queue of women and children, mostly 
foreign. Sonia’s place, of course, was with her foreigners. 
And Hecker as usual was not far from Sonia. 

Turning up the slope to Gooseville the straggling line 
grew still more ragged, the weaker and-less physically 
competent lagging. They had come out of the village with 
some little swing, the band playing with initial vigor one 
of its three or four tunes. But now upon the slope the 
musicians stopped playing to save their breath, having set 
the pace at first a little too ambitiously. The din of the 
children’s pans and washbasins still continued, however; 
and now and then a yell came from one of the stronger and 
more vital physiques among the men. 

The little man with the big cross-hatched brown cap, 
looking down at his steps, was every now and then 
ejaculating with a grotesque regularity: 
*“To hell with injunk!”’ 

“To hell with injunk!’’ echoed the 
standard bearer beside him. He was a 
great barrel-chested Hungarian with fair 
pock-marked face and an outstanding 
thread of yellow mustache. ‘‘To hell with 
injunk!”’ he called—over all the other 
noise and jangle. 

It seemed to Sonia that the thing needed 
organizing; that a song of some kind would 
be of advantage in the march along the 
hill. She started on the spur of the mo- 
ment the International. 

It was not successful—a poor choice. 
The foreigners knew it better than the 
Americans ahead, but even they sang ‘it 
in a perfunctory fashion; and the band 
attempting to break in on the air butch- 
ered it and confused the situation still 
more. Sonia had accomplished something, 
however. “She had started them singing. 
At the close of her first song some of the 
American miners ahead started in with a 
ribald travesty upon one of the popular 
tunes which the band had been playing— 
a marching tune which all of the Amer- 
icans at least knew, with the new words 
apparently; and the foreigners made more 
or less successful attempts at following. 

They stopped singing, most of them, 
after a few hundred yards. Someone had 
shouted that they saw mine guards in 
the dreary, grassless lots back of the 
black unpainted cluster of houses in 
Gooseville. But Sonia saw nothing—and 
apparently no one else did. It was prob- 
ably a false alarm, of which there would 
be many on the way. 

The small man beside her was still re- 
peating his queer broken formula like a 
measured incantation. 

“To hell with injunk!’” echoed the 
standard: bearer with the thin straight 
Tartarlike mustache. His voice must 
have carried far up the side slope to 
where the mine guards were. It had the 
quality and metallic carrying power of a 
trumpet. Looking fiercely ahead, he 
started a foreign chant—one of the weird 
marching songs of the Eastern European. 
They took it up at once—his own people, 
who were grouped round him in the 
march, as they would naturally be. And 
following this four or five other chants of 
various nationalities broke out behind 
them; and in front the English-speaking 
miners went back with the aid of the 
band to the ribald defiance of their 
marching song. 

The line went up the slope—unorgan- 
ized, each individual keeping his own ~ 
step, each’section singing its own song of 
defiance; behind and on the sides came 
the skirmish line of wild children batter- 
ing upon their tin utensils; of half-grown 
youths yelling catcalls and whistling 
through their fingers. Sonia looked to 
her left and saw Hecker there grinning. 

“Some concert!’’ he yelled to her 
through the din. “Look at that boy!” he 
said, pointing with open amusement to the great singing 
Slav. ‘‘He sounds like a buck Indian in a war dance.” 

Sonia looked over and up at the fair standard bearer, 
his head back, shouting his native chant with a fine animal 
joy—the same old tribal song perhaps to which his an- 
cestors marched westward into Europe. 

“Will they get loose?’ Hecker shouted. 

Sonia shook her head.. They were going to march right 
through from the highway—damaging no _ property— 
putting all violence up to the other side—the paid thugs 
of the mine owners! : 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 13, 1920 


Time for the Megaphone 


HERE is sufficient authority for the allegation that 

a soft answer is useful in various contingencies, such 
as turning away wrath; but we search the precepts in vain 
to find any similar virtues ascribed to a soft impeachment 
in really tough cases. 

You may be able to divert the novice from the broad 
road to the narrow path by being gentle with him, but you 
cannot correct the delinquent tendencies and practices of 
the old offender by taking him aside to a secluded place 
and whispering a mild admonition into his furry ear. You 
cannot start a case-hardened culprit toward repentance 
and reform by slapping him on the wrist. 

The basic reason for the mess the politics of this country 
is in at the present time is that no considerable number of 
Americans have ever had the nerve or taken the time or 
appreciated the necessity of lining up the political bosses 
against the wall at sunrise and shooting them full of the 
obvious facts of the situation—the fact that the American 
people are the bosses and that the alleged bosses are not 
bosses at all except by assumption of boss-ship that has 
been allowed. 

It has been soft and easy picking. The number of elec- 
tions that have been held in this country cannot be com- 
puted, but of all sorts that number is enormous, And in 
ninety-nine per cent of those elections the American peo- 
ple have gone meekly and dumbly to the polls and voted 
men into office who were selected for them by the so-called 
leaders instead of exercising their own powers and selecting 
men themselves for whom to vote. Occasionally the peo- 
ple have asserted their authority and made their own 
selections, but not often when the total number of elections 
we have held is considered. Talk about free and untram- 
meled suffrage! That is the biggest laugh in our history. 
Suffrage has béen free enough, but it has been trammeled 
by expert trammelers since we first began to vote. 

Whose fault is it? The people’s. You cannot blame 
an astute politician in a village, a township, a city, a 
county, astate or a nation for taking advantage of a national 
characteristic that gives him political power and the per- 
quisites thereof. Why shouldn’t he, if he can get away 
with it? Ours is a great democracy, but it isn’t a Utopian 
democracy, and won’t be for the next forty thousand years, 
no matter what the glad-glad brethren and sisters tell you. 
A human is a human no matter whether you gild him or 
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veneer him. Underneath and inside he works according 
to the old instincts, and never more so than in politics. 
Sit down and figure this thing out for yourself. Of what 
does political power consist? The getting of votes for 
certain specified men and policies. Whose votes? Your 
vote and the votes of your neighbors. Normally, how 
many votes has a political boss? One. Where does he 
get other votes, enough votes to put his men into office, 
to control the Government, to direct the political, the eco- 
nomic, the social and all other phases of the daily life and 
conduct of the people? You give those votes to him.”Why? 
Why? Because not one-tenth of one per cent of the 
men and women who vote in America have ever given 
five minutes of consecutive thought to the utter absurdity 
of the process; because politics instead of being a para- 
mount subject for personal and community and national 
consideration is a matter of incidental consideration, 
rampant once in four years, nationally, for a few weeks, 
and after that subsidiary to every other personal interest 
whatsoever; because the American people haven’t had 


_gimp enough, vision enough, mass interest enough to 


take a real initiative in politics instead of a supine and 
directed participation—a participation based on what a 
few men tell them to do instead of on what they decide to 
do themselves. 

This has brought about the political situation that exists 
at this moment. There have been an earthquake, a fire, 
a flood, a cyclone, a blizzard and a drought. In common 
with the rest of the world the United States of America 
has been.grabbed up by the roots, tossed in the air, jug- 
gled about, cuffed, kicked, disorganized, demoralized and 
slammed back on its props. It is no more the United 
States it was before July, 1914, than it is the United 
States it was when the Constitution was adopted. Old 
conditions have changed. Old theories do not fit. Old 
procedures are inadequate. Everything has shifted, ex- 
cept the politicians and their politics. Those are of the 
former and obsolete brand. 

Wherefore we observe the politicians making an alleged 
new deal with a frayed and greasy deck of cards—a frayed 
and greasy deck, but a cold deck, in which the cards are 
stacked just as they used to be. And the people—who buy 
all the chips, who have all the money in the game, who are 
the producers, the ones who pay—are sitting round the 
table, taking their stacked hands, fatuously hoping that 
the dealer is honest, but always discovering that the pro- 
fessionals show down the four aces on the call. 

Why do not the people put in a new, clean deck, shuffle 
the cards themselves, cut them, and deal them as they run? 
Why do not the people chase the professionals out of the 
game, destroy the bugs and holdouts, and eliminate the 
“readers’’? Merely because the people are used to taking 
the cards that are dealt to them and accustomed to putting 
up all the chips. It is habit. If by chance the people do 
get a hand that seems to have merit they discover, when 
they have shoved in all their blues, that the professionals 
have a lulu that tops everything, and that the house rules 
permit it once in a game, that once being the one of the 
moment. 

Here we are, then, in this situation: We are coming to 
a presidential election that will be more important in its 
bearings on the future prosperity and national and inter- 
national progress of this country than any that has been 
held in this generation—or ever—and a few men in the 
Democratic Party and a few men in the Republican Party, 
a few bosses, are going about the business of nominating 
as candidates for that presidency none other than men of 
their own sort, of their own affiliations, of their own control, 
of their own partisan stripe and fancy. These men are 
not primarily taking heed of the needs of America, of the 
new conditions that demand new consideration, of the 
changed aspect of all our national attributes, of new prob- 
lems that impend, of new relations of capital, of labor, of 
life in all its phases. What they have in mind is the suc- 
cess of obsolete parties, which in turn will. mean their 
success and their continued power. 

Party is*paramount with the politicians and party 


that is nothing but a name, a ghost, a fetish rather than 


party that stands for the advancement of America and 
the needs of the people. 


March 13, 1 
All this present, political.activity is predicated on | 
premise that the people will do this year what they by 
done many times before—nothing. The bosses are worl, 
on the assumption that they can fool the people beee; 
the people will not goto the trouble of not being foole, 

Will they? Probably not. To unfool themselves i 
cost effort. It will entail the lining up of the bosses | 
the telling them where they get off. It will requir: 
national uprising that shall demand of these hosses i 
nomination of men who represent, stand for and are ¢, 
mitted to the people and their needs, instead of men }\ 
are beholden to the bosses. It will exact the turning a\\ 
from the sleuthing of dollars for a space, and attentio) 
the United States as a nation instead of exclusive con; 
with the legal tender thereof, and easy methods of aj. 
mulating it. It will require the subordination of sel} 
interests and the promotion of American interests, 

But it can be done. It can be done in a fortnight. If 
American people will simply line up these self-sele( 
bosses and, instead of mildly rebuking them and beg; ; 
for their consideration, take the megaphone and shou | 
them: ‘‘Here, you petty, partisan, manipulating, obsol) 
backward-looking bosses, drop this game you are play » 
quit it cold, and nominate real men for President, inst ; 
of some one of the party hacks or we, the voters, will ;| 
the candidates ourselves and throw you on the dum’ 
the bosses will not hesitate a moment. They will 0: 
quiously reply: ‘Certainly, voters. Name the person) 
your choice.” ‘ 

If the command is as peremptory as it should be 4nd } 
be if the people will go to the trouble of making it pere ) 
tory; if the megaphone is big enough and the voice {| 
comes through it is clear, distinct and authoritative eno) } 
the bosses will come in instantly. Take a megaphone, | 
American people, and holler some. Otherwise you will } 
what you deserve, and that is nothing at all; and \ 
bosses will get what they are planning for, which is |i 
tinued power and partisan control, and all the fat and | 
ness of the national direction of a hundred and ten mil | 
dumb and dense and politically damned producers who | 
be taxed until they squeal to pay the expenses of their | 
property without participation in either its directioi ) 
its disposal. ] 


How to Know the Profiteers 


HERE are three types of profiteer. The simplest | 
crudest member of this numerous and _ interes jj 
species is the seller who exacts a profit of eighty or one] 
dred per cent, or more, upon whatever he sells, Se 
times the law reaches him, but more often not. For 4 
there is a hereafter, 
The second variety of the species is the deat who 
pels his customers to buy extravagantly or go 
This stripe of merchant adheres to his’ old prewat 83 
profit figured on a percentage basis; but he lee | 
any but the most expensive goods no matter what qué 
ties of lower priced merchandise the manufacturers \ 
jobbers offer him. Instead of buying four-dollar ms 


AA 


retail at six dollars he stocks ten-dollar goods to rese 
fifteen dollars. This type of the genus profiteer is afam 
figure in every shopping district. His system is law-p! 
At the moment there is nothing that can be done to him}! 
when relatively normal times return and medium-pr 
goods become his best sellers there will be no obliga’ 
to buy from him. 

The third and by far the trickiest branch of the 
family often infests the smaller shops in the side 
He displays his native cunning by judiciously comb 
methods of the two more primitive types. He mark : 
goods with code figures and charges every customer W 
ever the traffic will bear above an exorbitant minim! 
Angels and uneasy profiteers are the only ones who W 
not hear with grinning malice that stray memt | 
this plunder league are being-rounded up and p 
little stone rooms with openwork iron doors. 

Many. a retail dealer has come through the a 
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* THEN I came to the United States as a lad of 

six with my family of reversed fortunes, the 

most immediate factor for my family and 
ost needful lesson for me, as a boy, was the necessity 
rift. I had been taught in my home across the sea 
hrift was common sense applied to the spending of 
y, and that it was one of the fundamental factors in 
essful life. I had come from a land, the Netherlands, 
for its thrift, and we had not been in the United 
; more than a few days before the realization came 
‘ly home to my father and mother that they had 
ht their children to a land of waste. Where the 

1 saved the American wasted. 

re was waste, and the most prodigal waste, on every 
In every street car and on every ferryboat—the 
means of travel in those days—the floors and seats 
littered with newspapers that had been read and 
naway or left behind. If I went to a grocery store to 
peck of potatoes, and a potato rolled off the heaping 
ire, the groceryman, instead of picking it up, kicked 
he curb for the wheels of his wagon to run over. The 
er’s waste filled my mother’s soul with dismay. If I 
it a scuttle of coal at the corner grocery the coal that 
miss the scuttle, instead of being gathered up witha 
l and put back into the bin, was swept to the curb. 
oung eyes quickly saw this. In the evening I would 
r up the coal thus swept away, and during the course 
eek I would gather up ascuttleful. The first time my 
ar saw the garbage pail of a family almost as poor as 
wn, with the wife and husband constantly complain- 
iat they could not get along, she could scarcely be- 
her eyes. A half pan of hominy of the preceding 
breakfast lay in the pail next to a third of a loaf of 
. In later years, when I saw, daily, a scow being 
| out of New: York Harbor to sea with the garbage of 
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Brooklyn householders it was an easy calculation to make 
that what was edible and thrown away in a week’s time 
from Brooklyn homes would feed the entire poor of all the 
Netherlands. ; 

At school I soon learned that to save money was to be 
looked upon as being stingy; as a young man I soon found 
that the American disliked the word ‘‘economy.’’ Onevery 
hand, as plenty grew, spending grew. There was literally 
nothing in American life to teach me thrift or economy; 
everything to teach me to spend and to waste. 


How Aliens are Taught to Waste 


SAW men who had earned good salaries in their prime 

reach the years of incapacity as dependents. Isawfam- 
ilies on every hand either living up to their means or beyond 
them—rarely within them. The more a man earned, the 
more he—or his wife—spent. I saw fathers and mothers 
and their children dressed beyond their incomes. The pro- 
portion of families who ran into debt was far greater than 
of those who saved. When panics came the families pulled 
in; when the panics were over they let out. But the end of 
one year found them precisely where they were at the close 
of the previous year, except in those instances 
where the families were deeper in debt. 

If I traveled it was to see the prodigal waste 
of the railroads: railroad ties, rusty rails, spilled 
coal, telegraph poles that had been cut down— 
all were lying beside the tracks for miles and 
allowed to go to waste. Fallen trees blown down 
by storms, but full of good wood for kitchen and 
open fires, were lying within sight of the dwellings 


SAWING WOOD 


of the poor, yet not one effort was made to chop and 

haul the timber. The implements of farmers remained 

exposed in the fields during the entire winter until the 
elements rendered them useless in the spring. And yet 
on every hand the people were complaining of hard times 
and of an inability to make both ends meet. It was 
an amazing panorama of waste, with apparently no one 
thinking in terms of conservation. 

It was in this atmosphere of unwise expenditure and 
waste that I was to practice thrift, a fundamental in life! 
And it is into this atmosphere that the foreign-born comes 
now, with every inducement to spend and with no en- 
couragement to save. For as it was in the days of my boy- 
hood, so it is to-day—only worse. One has only to go over 
the experiences of the past two years, to compare the re- 
ceipts of merchants who cater to the working classes and 
the statements of savings banks throughout the country, to 
read the story of how the foreign-born are learning the 
habit of criminal waste as taught them by the American. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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‘ "ow who have fol- 

lowed my confiden- 

tial adventures to 
this place will recall that 
there are three charms 
by which the human ob- 
lation is befuddled to 
the altar—the resources 
of the earth in mines, 
wells, lands and quarries, 
the resources of the brain 
in inventions and the 
resources of Wall Street 
in speculations. Of the 
former two I have al- 
ready told and retold 
enough. In this, the last 
of my revelations, prac- 
tically all my attention 
will be centered upon 
stock frauds, though 
bonds and the pit will 
not be overlooked. 

It was as a speculative 
operator that I began 
my flagrancies and as a 
person of this stripe that 
I came to grief. Twenty- 
five years and more in- 
tervened between these 
stages of my journey. 
I shall not try to tell 
you the story of the trip. 
Instead I intend to re- 
view comprehensivelythe 
various games, frauds 
and swindles I have per- 
petrated and seen perpe- 
trated. I shall indulge 
in no generalities. 

Those who have been 
reading my articles will 
already be clear on the 
subject of stock washing, 
the commonest, broadest 
and costliest form of 
fraud practiced to-day on 
bourses and exchanges. 
This is the system of 
making pretended sales 
and purchases of stocks 
among a selected clique 
of brokers, no actual 
shares being transferred. 
The purpose of the oper- 
ation is to raise shares 
in given companies to 
wholly fictitious values 
in order that actual trad- 
ing and purchases by the 
public may result. The 
public, to be sure, invar- 
iably holds the bag. The 
instances of the employ- 
ment of this fraud could 
be multiplied to the end of the chapter. What use? It 
is enough to repeat that this practice is resorted to in 
connection with a large number of the highly speculative 
oil, mining, inventions and general ~promotions stocks 
which come upon the market—and especially the curb 
market. This fact alone should be enough to keep 
the unsophisticated public away from all venturesome 
stock games. 


The Importance of Personality 


NGaABER need I devote any extended attention to false 
tipping, rumor starting, misguided pyramiding, dump- 
ing and all the other common practices used to strip the 
foolhardy. These things are too familiar to everyone. 

One obvious thing is worth emphasizing again—the 
importance of personality. The broker you deal with, his 
standing, his past record or that of his house, is generally 
more vital than all the fiduciary information you can cram 
into your head. Investigate the man and his reputa- 
tion. The right man betokens the right investment or 
speculation. The finest security in the world is no 
eventual protection against the wrong man or house. There 
are countless swindlers dealing in or through government 
bonds, as I explained in my last article. On the other hand, 
not a single really reputable broker would see a client lose 
money through the worst stock if he could help it. 


By W. C. Cros 
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“‘Yer in No Position ta Argue,"’ Said He. “‘You Need Money” 


Investigate carefully the name and record of your house. 
Only a few years ago it was the fashion to start wildcat 
concerns trading on great names. Tradesmen having 
them were hired and used as cloaks for questionable 
dealing. Do not be tricked by similarity in names. 

It is often a little hard to understand why many men 
who operate the most flagrant swindles are not in prison. 
When all is said and done, there are two reasons for the 
escape of the supermen of con; and these two really resolve 
themselves into the same thing. In the first place these 
financial swindles are planned and executed so cleverly 
that conviction of crime is most difficult. Again, the laws 
now on the statute books are insufficient—which only 
means that the criminals have found ways of circum- 
venting them. A new crop of statutes must be written 
into the corpus and both the Congress and the legislatures 
of several states are now at work on this problem. 

Though the payment of protection money is by no 
means unknown, it can generally be assumed that the 
authorities are honest and active. The Federal law against 
the use of the mails to defraud is specially rigidly enforced. 
In one recent instance a bunko man talked his victim into 
parting with some money. He could not get the cash out 
of his dupe and eventually took a check on an Arkansas 
bank. This had naturally to pass through the mails for 
collection. On this fact alone the swindler was convicted 
and sentenced to serve two years. 
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A similar case 
cerning Harry Hc: 
now serving out a| 
tence in Atlanta, || 
touch of genuineror | 
about it. Homer a. 
confederate were) 
merly card men and 
were aboard the Tj} 
on her fateful mi, 
voyage operating a} 
racket. Theyweresh | 
out of their chairs | 
the great ship hij] 
iceberg and rusher) 
the decks like ot; 
They heard the 
““Women first!” ; 
acted with the swi} 
sourcefulness of '} 
kind. In the conf; 
they got into eabin| 
serted by their wom } 
cupants, quickly sli 
on women’s clothe: | 
were put over the| 
into a boat, whence | 
were rescued—but | 
to go to jail. 


A Differenc 


OMER and ser 
otherswere out ’ 
ledo a few years late | 
managed tosteeray | 
against the ancient ! 
tapping racket. | 
dupe hadn’t en| 
money with him} 
wrote his brother > 
remittance. The | 
dlers did not writ | 
letter, but it was § 
that their machin: ) 
caused it to be wrt 
and the court set | 
the implicated rasc | 
Atlanta for six sede } 
years. 
Nevertheless, 11 
swindles succeed! 
many swindlers nev § 
the insides of jails \ 
own case is illumin 
I got away with | 
twenty-five years } 
ous tomy trip to At | 
Modesty compels }| 
admit that others} 
done much better. | 
Here is an exam! 
jail evasion by a? 
simple subtlety: | 
merly everyonewh« ! 
in stocks and securities was a broker. To-day the 
many dealers. The crooks among these men madt 
change for just one reason. ; | 
If a broker misuses money he has received fr! 
client for a specified purpose it is a clear case of } 
and conversion, for the client is a principal ant 
broker only his agent or trustee. Where such fraud ¢ 
shown jail ensues like a Q. E. D. k 
But if a stock man is a dealer and charges no comm " 
he immediately becomes a principal and the transi! 
assumes another aspect. For instance, in the sale of if 
on the installment plan if the dealer eventually fe 
deliver the stock there is probably ground for civil |) 
only. He commits a breach of contract and can be! 
If he were acting as a broker and did the same thi) 
would be subject to immediate arrest. In | 
dealing is much less risky than brokerage. I ad = 
to remember this point. wie 
Perhaps the oldest form of market swindle is t 
called discretionary game. This may be pla 
bonds, stocks, grain or blue sky. It consists of | 
your money to an agent to be employed at his aise? 
the only limitation being that he promises” 
profit. The notorious Five-hundred-and-twen 
Miller, who promised profits of ten per cent a We 
a discretionary operator. = 
(Continued on Page 32) 


“TI am a Campbell’s farmer boy 
Wherever I appear 

ra ~~ I sow the seeds of health and joy 

2 sat With Campbell’s wholesome cheer.” 
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You sow good health 
when you eat good soup 


You begin at the very beginning. 

Good soup supplies valuable nourishment which 
you cannot obtain so readily in any other form. 

It also tones the appetite and strengthens digestion 
so that you obtain increased nourishment from all 
other food. 

There’s wonderful health value in oa S 
tempting Vegetable Soup. 

The strong invigorating stock made from eee 
beef is combined with plenty of delicious vegetables 
—fifteen in all beside fine herbs, nourishing barley 
and dainty macaroni alphabets. 

A feast in itself—this appetizing ‘soup, especially 
so for the youngsters, and for all whose appetites 
need coaxing. 

Enjoy it regularly and often. 


21 kinds 15c a can 


jar) AND) Ws HITE ae E 


SEPH CAMPBELL GoMPAN 
S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Some men will tell you that discretionary games are no 
longer used and that this form of swindle has been driven 
out of existence. Most premature, I assure you. 

A good many years ago Mr. Will Crosby, under colors 
not his own, opened a discretionary wheat business in 
Philadelphia. I forget at the moment just what my name 
was at that time. It does not matter. As soon as my 
office was fitted up I put the following advertisement 
in the newspapers: 


I TRADE IN 
WHEAT FUTURES EXCLUSIVELY 
Why jeopardize your speculative account in haphazard 
trading when you can have someone handle your account 
who understands and can direct speculation successfully? 
Write me to-day. 


The good people of all the surrounding country wrote 
me as I commanded asking for information, which I was 
most accommodatingly anxious to give. I sent them form 
letters and reports showing how much money I had made 
for others, letters on the wheat market that would con- 
vince the most doubting of all Thomases. I demonstrated, 
or seemed to demonstrate, my powers. It was simple 
enough to do. In those days the wheat market had a habit 
of reacting. If it fell heavily to-day it was almost certain 
to jump up at the opening to-morrow. And if there was a 
boom on to-day, to-morrow’s opening was likely to be 
lower. A keen man watching ‘carefully and couching his 
predictions in sufficiently general terms could readily 
make himself out a prophet. 


Where the Quarter Million Went 


SPENT a thousand dollars a week in advertising and 

soon had above five thousand correspondents on my list. 
I took accounts as small as two hundred dollars and pre- 
tended to trade in wheat futures. What I really did was 
to put the money into the bank. At the end of the first 
month I generally sent each two-hundred-dollar client a 
check for about twenty dollars. I saw to it that he seemed 
to make nearly ten per cent the first month. If this en- 
couraged him to send in more money and enlarge his 
account he received twelve or fifteen per cent the second 


I Went to My Elongated Blond and Relieved Him of a Jolly Little Silver Mine Down in the Lair of Senor Don Pancho Villa 
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month, and so on as long as he kept enlarging the ante. 
But woe unto the fellow who sat tight and would send no 
more. The second month his profits were cut in two and 
the third month he was wiped out and received an apolo- 
getic letter. 

This game’s heart lay in an elaborate card-index system, 
where every man was tabulated and rated. All letters 
sent him and all received were recorded, and the customer 
was watched carefully and rerated from time to time. 
The three main ratings were prospect, good prospect and 
very good prospect. There was also the rating, dead one. 
Anyone so listed was doomed to be cleaned in the current 
month. 

Strangely enough in this out-and-out swindle some few 
customers strung along and held out hopes of future large 
accounts in so rosy a way that I was myself duped and 
actually paid them real profits. They made money out 
of me—if you will believe it. But the ninety and nine 
paid me handsomely. This discretionary wheat business 
paid me a quarter of a million dollars while I was at it. 
I made the mistake of branching out into too many direc- 
tions at once. In the midst of my wheat discretions I 
opened a bucket shop. I got caught in a bull market and 
was sent into bankruptcy. With me went my wheat game 
and the quarter million. 

Some years later I revived this game in a slightly altered 
form, known as the professional-trader game. For the 
purposes of this fraud I enlisted the aid of a saloonkeeper 
out of asaloon. He was dressed up, given a high-sounding 
name and put into offices. Meanwhile I had a brokerage 
firm of my own and I joined another brokerage house in 
the game. 

My ex-dealer in fluids, whom I shall call Jones, now 
began to advertise himself as a professional trader in 
stocks, setting’ up the claim that he had studied the 
market for many years and was able to tell where money 
was to be made. Money intrusted to him would earn large 
and quick profits. The people wrote for information and 
he sent them a statement showing the money he had won 
in the last month. This statement had been made up by 
me after the fact and was based on the market records. 
Jones added one touch of novelty at my suggestion. He 
did not want to handle the money. No indeed! You were 
to take your account to your own broker—anyone you 
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liked. But you were to instruct your agent to take, 
from Jones. 
The dupes wrote in and wished to open small aec N 
usually not larger than five hundred dollars. If a), 
said he wished to have Mr. Jones handle his bu. 
through an honest broker, Jones wrote back a letter Sir 
that he was sorry, but he had no accounts with this kk 
and could not afford to handle one little five-hur}, 
dollar account separately. If the customer wish), 
make the account as large as five thousand Mr. }, 
would be happy to handle it. Or come to think of jg 
client might be satisfied with some other broker, } 
was handling numerous small accounts through my» 
kerage house and through the other conspirator’s 
Both these houses were of good repute, wrote thi 
fatuated Jones. The client might investigate thes\\, 
houses and if he cared to use them Jones would be g |. 
accommodate his small account. 


E 


No Chance of Legal Redress 


HE psychological effect of such a letter needs | 

noted. Its tone is mild but contemptuous. Jones } 
in the least anxious to be bothered with the poor |j 
client. And the client instantly believes that Jones y 
be both honest and a big busy man. Thousands of j p 
sent their money to our brokerage houses. 

As soon as this was done Jones wrote to each clien |; 
asked him to come in. The victim appeared an(\ 
made to sign a contract with Jones empowering h | 
handle the money. The sucker was then led to my jj 
or that of the other broker and there made to wri ; 
order instructing us to accept the commands of | 
He thus signed away all chance of legal redress an } 
us into the clear. 

We now washed trades on the curb market to cover }; 
deals we wished to represent as having been made. ) 
my discretionary wheat game, each speculator wasp 
a profit of eight or ten per cent for the first month. | 
responded by enlarging his account he received a { 
slice the next month. If he stood pat he was shortly: ) 
out amid the laments and apologies of Jones, who 6 
that no man was infallible. I suppose it is supererog } 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Giant Redwood 
Mariposa Grove 
California 


The simple truth is that car owners who use Republic 
Tires do not like to accept substitutes. 


That is why so many of them now order tires far in 
advance of their actual need. They want to guard 
against disappointment; or, at the least, waiting until 
the Republic dealer can supply them. : 


It is a perfectly natural thing to do. 
There is no doubt that. Republic Tires do last longer. 


There is no doubt that the greater wear of their Prodium 
Rubber is still further increased by the long oval studs 
of the Staggard Tread—which, itself, is a scientific and 
really effective non-skid. 


Hence, users have learned that they get full and over- 
flowing measure of tire value; and their preference for 
the Republic above all other tires, is readily understood. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-skid Tire—Republic Staggard>Tread 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
to say that we dealt in no stocks, but put the money into 
our capacious and hungry pockets—one half info mine, 
one fourth into those of the other broker and one fourth 
into the jeans of the debonair Jones. 

The newspapers finally exposed us and we had to de- 
camp with only two hundred and twenty thousand in 
takings among us. 

Here you have the discretionary game in its simple and 
its complicated forms. To-day it probably is not played 
by either method, at least not in the East. But it has been 
succeeded by the tipster game, as follows: ; 

A tipster goes to a broker of none too good repute and 
makes an arrangement whereby he is to guide his dupes 
to this broker in return for twenty-five per cent of the 
money made out of the account. This arrangement signed 
and sealed, the tipster begins to advertise himself as a 
professional trader. No pay is asked beyond ten per cent 
of the winnings. 

The dupe reads this advertisement and says to his 
alleged intelligence, ‘This sounds good. This man can’t 
make anything unless I win. He must know what he’s 
doing. Let us be up and speculating.” 

Whereupon the dupe goes to the tipster in person or by 
mail. The tipster directs the dupe to the broker, who takes 
the money. If the dupe is really verdant he intrusts the 
account to the tipster and it becomes again a straight 
discretionary racket. If the dupe is somewhat wise to the 
ways of the market he is let handle his own account, but 
the tipster directs his trades. In either case the dupe loses, 
take my word for that. He loses so inevitably that the 
broker does not wait developments before paying over the 
fourth part to the tipster. He pays it as soon as the ac- 
count is opened. This form of the discretionary game is 
being played every day, on every market in-this fat and 
fatuous land. 


How the Double Deal Was Worked 


SOMEWHAT rarer and pleasanter form of the good old 
racket was played by yours confidentially and Freddy 
Capes some few years back. We called it the double deal. 
Capes opened an office on lower Broadway, New York, 
and I simultaneously opened mine across the street, or 
nearly so. We got hold of a list of active speculators in 
stocks, the list being procured in one of the methods 
I have already explained. Capes wrote every man on the 
list a bull letter and I simultaneously wrote each one a 
bear letter. One of us was bound to be right. and it mat- 
tered not which. We kept at our game consistently. I 
was always doleful and sure the market would fall. Capes 
was an incurable optimist. He knew prices were going 
up. If prices went up Capes immediately wrote to all his 
correspondents, crowing with lusty lungs. 

“T told you so!” he shouted from the mimeographed 
page. ‘‘See what you would have made had you followed 
my advice!” 

If the market went down it was I who wrote the I-told- 
you-so letters. In this way we soon established relation- 
ship with large numbers of persons, some having been 
made to have confidence in me and some in Capes. They 
began by writing us for information and ended by seeking 
our advice and guidance. We steered them to brokers with 
whom we had a prearrangement, which provided that we 
were to have twenty-five per cent of the account the 
moment it was opened and half when it was finally closed. 
Here again we either had actual charge of the accounts 
and were thus able to blow them up when it suited us, or 
we directed or misdirected the speculator. In the end the 
result was the same. In those days I went to work in a 
limousine. 

At this moment a further refinement of the game is in 
common use. In the refining process some of the dis- 
honesty has been eliminated. Two tipsters open separate 
offices and proceed exactly as Capes and I did. In fact, 
the fellows who are operating to-day learned this little 
trick from us. A business man out in Indiana writes in 
and wants to operate through one or the other of these 
tipping gentlemen. He is told that he must handle his 
own account through his own local broker. The tips are 
wired him daily in code so that his townspeople may not 
discover that he is playing the market. If the tips are 
wrong and he loses no one suffers but the speculator. If 
he wins he must pay from ten to twenty per cent to the 
tipster. Nothing criminal here, I suppose, but just a nice 
sure-thing game with the other fellow’s money. 

When, half a generation ago, the bucket shops were 
slowly and finally put under the ban the hundreds of men 
who had been operating these places looked about for 
other ways of handling narrow-margin speculations. Va- 
rious expedients were resorted to, but in the end every- 
thing simmered down to the installment-stock business. 
To-day all the prominent bucketeers of other years are in 
this game. Some of the houses are decidedly prominent 
and they do a tremendous volume of business. 

The theory of the installment-stock game is simple 
enough. If you wish to buy a share of stock you may 
acquire it by paying an initial installment of ten per cent 
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based on its current value. The usual arrangement is that 
five per cent a month must then be paid, so that the stock 
is acquired outright in eighteen months. If the stock goes 
higher in the eighteen-month interim the investor is nat- 
urally the gainer. Otherwise he loses, for he must pay out 
at the value of the stock when originally bought. He is 
privileged to sell his share at profit or loss any time in the 
course of the eighteen months. 

Undoubtedly some stock is bought, paid up and finally 
acquired by this system. But in my judgment a good 
many installment-stock transactions represent mere mar- 
gining. The same old crowd that used to play the bucket 
shops now hangs its wraps before the blackboard in some 
of the installment®stock houses and bets furiously. The 
house, unless it is really on the level, does not actually buy 
or sell the traded shares. Why should it? Shares are not 
deliverable under the contract for eighteen months and 
much may happen in that time. Here we have the good old 
bucket shop under another name with the margins a bit 
bigger—nothing more. The buyer simply bets that his 
stock will rise and the dealer lays him it will decline. Nine 
out of every ten trades find the speculator on the bull side. 

Frankly I cannot see why this method should be objec- 
tionable if the house. is honest and discharges all obliga- 
tions. There is always, to be sure, the danger of an adverse 
market and a bankruptcy, but this danger is not absent 
from other forms of stock brokerage. The fly in the amber 
here is really an adventitious institution called the switch. 
A yarn to explain it: 

Some years ago—ten to be exact—I decided to have a 
fling at the installment-stock business and I immediately 
opened offices in Broad Street, New York, those very offices 
I spoke of in the beginning of my articles. I had been out 
of the Street for some time following paths afar and amiss. 
Naturally I must have clients. Simple enough by way of 
the sucker list. But I had suffered some experiences with 
these fool rosters. I knew—as all brokers do—that ten 
letters are written to one that is read. -A sheer-and painful 
waste of postage. How then manage the thing more 
economically? 

I bought, from a regular Wall Street dealer in stock- 
holders’ lists, the names and addresses of holders of shares 


_in half a dozen standard companies such as United States 


Steel, Standard Oil, American Can, Anaconda, and so on. 
To each of these stockholders I now wrote an original 
letter, which began by extolling the virtues of the particu- 
lar stock held by the addressee and wound up by announc- 
ing my entrance into the financial field and my willingness 
to serve. Soon a second letter reached each stockholder. 
This again called attention to the many virtues of the 
stock in question, predicted future increase in value, spoke 
of possible stock dividends and generally dosed the security 
with copious flatteries. I wound up this letter by saying 
that I dealt in this stock, was a specialist in it and sold it 
outright or on the installment plan. 


A Switch to Mining Stock 


HE calculated effects were felt in two directions. My 

addressees took unto themselves my flattering estimates 
of their investments. To compliment a man on his posses- 
sions, whether these be his wife, his children, his art objects 
or his securities, is to compliment the man—and is much 
more effective, being indirect. My prospects felt I must 
be a man of good judgment. Did I not agree with them? 
And again, most of the letters I sent out were read, for 
they dealt with a matter in which the addressees had 
already an interest. I was shortly in correspondence with 
hundreds and later with thousands of shareholders. 

At my suggestion they bought further blocks of their 
own favorite stocks on the installment plan. Some even 
put up the shares they already held to cover the initial 
payments on larger blocks and I was soon doing a thriving 
business. JI must explain that I acted in this matter as 
a dealer and charged no commission save that paid to 
brokers for buying the shares. How was I going to make 
money without committing larceny? you wonder. To be 
truthful, money could have been made and is made 
honestly in such establishments. In the first place the 
dealer has the use of the buyer’s money for nearly eighteen 
months, beginning with a small part and ending with 
almost the total amount involved. In the second place 
the dealer has the advantage of being able to buy the 
requisite stocks at any time in the course of a year and 
a half and he naturally acquires them when the market is 
lowest. He is dealing in only half a dozen or a dozen 
standard stocks and it takes no great astuteness to watch 
the market on such a list with care and practical intelli- 
gence. It is therefore possible to conduct an installment- 
stock business dealing in first-class securities bought for 
investment without any fraud or trickery. I regret to say 
it is too seldom done. 

As soon as I was well launched in my Broad Street busi- 
ness I looked about for an undeveloped mining venture and 
bought up such an affair for a song. I prepared elaborate 
literature on this proposition, listed the stock on the curb 
and slowly washed it up to a respectable price. All this 
was done quietly with small transactions, without bluster 
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or advertising. But once I had my fraudulent stock 
three or’four dollars a share I began the preconcejy. 
attack on my stockholders. | 
The thing was begun slowly and cautiously. I mer 
called their attention to my mining stock without ask, 
them to buy. When I wrote them about their standj 
stocks or sent receipts for money received I slipped insj. 
ating circulars into the envelopes. I showed my invest; 
ever-higher markets for the mining:stock. Over a per] 
of a whole year I prepared them. Then as their inst 
ments on the standard stocks began to approach matiy 
I launched into each customer with fervid advisings, _ 
I had been sending my customer the literature on }; 
mining stock for nearly a year merely to call his attent) 
to it. I had never advised him to buy, for he was ac. 
servative man, and I made no practice of suggesting spe - 
lative ventures. However, the mine was now in suc) 
state that I felt I would be remiss in my duty if I did 
call the customer’s attention to the tremendous possil - 
ties and advise him to get in on the ground floor. Perh 
if he was short of other capital he would like to convert ; 
standard stocks into these shares. I was convinced s} 
a change would pay surprisingly. ; [ 
I need not go into the full details of the campaign, } 
repeated urgings and advisings more than eighty per ct 
of my customers were persuaded to surrender their g | 
stocks for bad and they naturally came utterly to gi), 
Those who refused to exchange received their securitie } 
due time and continued as my customers. They bout 
further stocks and I tried to persuade them into a sul | 
tute swindle. This is the switch. If some customers 6 
immune it is because they have demonstrated their g | 
sense. Others are not in this happy family. i 
The eminent Dr. John Grant Lyman, of whom previ § 
mention; rung a desperate change on this game. Head}: 
tised as an installment dealer, got many buyers of ai 
stocks interested, received heavy remittances through ¢ 
mails and then simply decamped. They caught him) 
the Florida coast, whence he was about to put out 
Honduras in a small ship. Ml 


The Municipal Bond Game | | 


its IS generally safe to assume that bonds are safer ins - 
ments than stocks, but not always. A year or twoa | 
I opened my installment-stock business I was approac ( 
in New York by a pair of conspirators who had a suj y 
of police-graft money on hand and wanted to go into & 
bond business on the installment plan. I entered 
venture, which we launched on a small scale with less i 
thirty thousand dollars capital. oie i 
We watched the advertisements for small muniei l 
bond issues and underwrote them. Our first buy w 2 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar block of sewer bonds | ‘ 
small town. We paid just under par for them, put up {é 
required deposit of nearly twenty thousand dollars, ih 
the bonds to New York and immediately hypothe {d 
them in our bank at better than eighty-five. With it 
money we paid the city, having a little cash to spare. } 
We now went to this little city and advertised the bi i 
for sale locally on the installment plan, ten per cent di 
and five per cent a month. It was no trouble at all te‘ 
them on these terms, so we almost immediately had 
thousands dollars of our investment back. At the er? 
the first month we had fifteen per cent in hand and} 
original thirty thousand dollars was practically intac ; 
Without delay we bought up another block of munie |h 
in a similar amount and went through the same opera 
In thirty days our capital was again intact and we vent | 
in a third issue. Thus at the end of a year we were sp 
out over a dozen issues, with nearly a million and a he Y) 
bonds in hand and only thirty thousand dollars inve} 
on our side. We were simply using the money of our 1h 
buyers as it came in to us. As soon as the first set of ¥ 
ments matured—eighteen months after our first ventu fe 
we would naturally have to take up the loan at the }1h 
and deliver the bonds, but this occasioned no worry. i 
would have the installments from eighteen issues ¢0)'l 
in by that time and would be abundantly able to ha 
the situation. Meantime we were making a little me¥ 
for we sold the bonds at a reasonable advance ovel jl 
purchase price and we collected the difference between © 
money interest and that borne by the bonds, often as {a 
as three per cent. On two millions in bonds this differ ¢ 
in income would amount to sixty ghousand dollars a; 
Plainly as long as call money remained cheap We 
making profits. This was, I regret to say, not our ple 
The fraud was to be applied at the right moment. 
investing and reinvesting on the lines already exple 
and by returning all profits to the business we exPé 
to enlarge our operations till they covered a matter of 
or a hundred millions in bonds. This accomplishet 
planned to sell out the business, or appear to s€ 
and leave the country with the profits of a last huge) 
Our successors, who would have been hardy chara 
hired for the job, would have held on for a time and 
transferred the business to still another set of yet ha 
(Continued on Page 81) ap 
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This Spring, Styleplus will go even their 
Own reputation one better. They will offer 
such style perfection and such a wealth of 
fashionable models and fabrics that literally no 
taste will go unanswered. 


Every shade of style demand from the ex- 
treme to the ultra-conservative will find its 
exact response in the big Styleplus line. Style 
backed up by all-wool fabrics that give real 
wear. 


$4.5~$50-$55~$6O 


And a limited assortment at $40 


@ H. S. & Co.. Inc. 


AMERICA'S KNOWN-PRICED 


V Going the limit in Style 
but notin Price 


Every fabric all-wool and guaranteed 


Buying will concentrate on clothes that 
offer genuine style and all-wool fabrics at 
sensible prices. The lion’s share of popularity 
will go to Styleplus on all counts —style, 
quality and price. 


Sold by leading merchants from coast to 
coast. Manufactured, trademarked, guaran- 
teed and priced (each price printed on the 
sleeve ticket) by Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


x “Styleplus.. a 
“Clothes. - 


Trade Mark Registered Trade 
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Needless Coal-Waste 
A GREAT many people hold the idea that 


OD 
7 
the conservation of a commodity re- 
sults from decreasing the use of the material. This 
is not the case. True economy does not come from using 
sparingly, but from using well. The greatest waste in the 
world to-day is in the burning of coal. The greater appli- 
eation of science to the utilization of our fuels does not 
mean that this action will lengthen the life of our coal 
deposits, but that through the exercise of increased knowl- 
edge we will insure the fuller use of our valuable resources. 
The more economy that we practice in the consumption 
of coal the more of it we will consume. It is a proved fact 
that conservation not only increases the value and effi- 
ciency of a material but widens its use. 

Less than two hundred years ago an Englishman named 
Darby succeeded in making the first cast of iron from a 
furnace fed with coke. It was not until seventy years ago, 
however, that the first coke furnace was started in blast in 
the United States. At the end of the Civil War the con- 
sumption of coke in America totaled a little more than 
100,000 tons. To-day coke consumption in the United 
States has reached a yearly total of nearly 57,000,000 tons. 
Of this quantity approximately 30,000,000 tons are pro- 
duced in the old-fashioned beehive ovens and 26,000,000 
tons come from by-product ovens. In the year 1920, if the 
capacity of the nation’s new by-product ovens is utilized, 
it is likely that the output of by-product coke will exceed 
the production of coke from beehive ovens. 

This large output of by-product coke is particularly 
gratifying when viewed in the light of the fact that the 
total output of such coke in the United States only a 
decade ago amounted to less than 6,000,000 tons. In 1908 
there were 3799 by-product ovens operating in this coun- 
try; at the commencement of the present year we have 
more than 10,000 by-product ovens in service, the greater 
part of which large increase in capacity has taken place 
since the beginning of the war. 

The Germans have been the leaders in the practice of 
extracting the by-products from coal through coking. In 
1914 the Teutons were well prepared in this most essential 
industry, for at the outbreak of hostilities Germany was 
coking 10,000,000 tons more coal in by-product ovens than 
the rest of the world combined. Even with all of our re- 
markable development of the by-product coke industry 
in the United States during the past few years we have 
not yet attained to 
the production that 
was reported for 
Germany as long 
ago as 1913. 

This farsighted 
policy of the’ Teu- 
tons in the matter 
of extracting the 
highest possible 
value out of their 
coal supplies is 
largely responsible 
for Germany’s su- 
premacy in the dye 
industry and other 
important lines of 
endeavor. In 1907 
the German output 
of ammonium sul- 
phate from by- 
product coke ovens 
was greater than 
the production from 
the same source in 
all other countries 
combined. When 
hostilities com- 
menced and after 
the Teutons had 
procured control of 
the coke ovens in 
Belgium and North- 
ern France they 

possessed an advan- 
tage so far as am- 
monium sulphate 
was concerned of 
more than 100,000 
tons of this impor- 
tant commodity 
per year. 

Let me turn now 
to the equally great 
importance of the 
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by-product coke oven as an industrial asset in the present 
days of peace. Though the production of coke in beehive 
ovens has not been increasing during recent years, it is 
nevertheless true that the consumption of coal in this 
wasteful practice has not shown any material decrease. 
Assuming that the annual production of beehive coke has 
averaged 33,000,000 tons during the last fifteen years, one 
authority estimates the yearly loss of valuable products 
as follows: 

Coke, 2,400,000 tons; tar, 396,000,000 gallons; am- 
monium sulphate, 545,000 tons; surplus gas, 300,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet; benzine, 82,000,000 gallons; and 
toluene, 20,000,000 gallons. 

There is good basis for the assumption that of the 
500,000,000 tons of raw coal that was burned in the United 
States in 1918 without first being coked no less than 
400,000,000 tons could have been profitably treated in by- 
product ovens and the resultant coke used for domestic 
and industrial purposes. This yearly waste of valuable 
elements through firing raw bituminous coal may be ex- 
pressed as follows: Gas, 2,240,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
worth $224,000,000; tar, 3,600,000,000 gallons, worth 
$144,000,000; ammonia, 1,250,000 tons, worth $300,000,- 
000; and benzol, 1,500,000,000 gallons, valued at $140,- 
000,000. This indicates that our present national waste 
of useful coal constitutents through adherence to crude 
methods of daily practice is equivalent to an annual loss 
of $808,000,000. 

For every ton of coke made in a by-product oven there 
is saved in fuel alone the equivalent of 825 pounds of coal. 
For every ton of coke made in a by-product oven and 
applied to use in a blast furnace there is a direct saving 
when compared with beehive coke of 200 pounds in the 
oven and 282 pounds in the blast furnace. When a house- 
holder burns one ton of good bituminous coal in a heating 
furnace or a kitchen range he has sacrificed something like 
11,000 cubic feet of gas, nine gallons of tar, twenty-five 
pounds of ammonium sulphate, 2.08 gallons of pure benzol 
and 0.56 gallon of pure toluol. 

The largest by-product coke plant in the world is located 
at Clairton, Pennsylvania, and is owned by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. This plant carbonizes 12,500 tons of high- 
volatile coal daily, producing 8000 tons of metallurgical 
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coke, 150,000 gallons of coal tar daily, ’- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas, 40,000 gallons j 
light oil and 175 tons of ammonium sulph¢ 
each twenty-four hours. The product, 
of the above ingredients varies in different parts of , 
country according to the character of the coal that is co} 

Practically everyone knows that it is wasteful to bj 
raw coal, and still the nations of the earth are haying gi | 
difficulty in bringing about the realization of an accep 
ideal. Even the British, who were pioneers in coke mak + 
utilize only seven per cent of their total coal produc; 
in by-product ovens and but ten per cent in gas wo; 
One authority estimates that a four-foot seam of coal ¢. 
tains enough ammonium sulphate to fertilize the |; 
above it for 1000 years. The permanent loss each yea ) 
several million tons of nitrogenous fertilizer by the c| 
producing nations of the earth is a matter of such im: 
tance that one must express amazement at the continu: } 
of this economic crime. 

Here in the United States it is customary in cer) 
agricultural sections to use about 100 pounds of ammon ; 
sulphate per acre of cultivatedland. It isa fact, theref» 
that we are burning up each year in our beehive 0), 
enough nitrogen to fertilize 10,900,000 acres. An aer) 
wheat land with a normal production of twenty bus| 
will yield from twenty-seven to thirty bushels if trej| 
with an application of 100 pounds of ammonium sulph ¢ 
It follows, therefore, that the country’s production of w 
would be increased by more than 80,000,000 bushe | 
year if the ammonia that is now wasted in our bee) 
ovens were to be saved and used. 

The other day I was talking to F. W. Sperr, chief che § 
of the largest coke company in the United States, and 
a new slant on this matter of coal distillation. 

Said he: ‘The idea is widely prevalent that amm«< : 
tar, benzine, toluene, naphthalene, cyanogen, and sc | 
are contained in the coal the same way that iron is pre | 
in hematite or calcium oxide in marble and that all) 
chemist has to do is to analyze the coal to find out! 
amounts of these substances it will produce when ec: 
in a by-product oven. Such an idea is far from the t1| 
Coal contains merely the elements that under certain 1 
ditions of heating may go together to form these and ¢ | 
substances, but it no more contains these subste 
originally than an acre of uncultivated soil contains | 
bage or corn. The amount of variation possible ir| 
yields of by-products under different conditions of t : 
ment is quite a | 
gous to the vi 
tion possibl | 
crops per acre ¢ 
depending \¢ 
fertilization, 
perature and i 
fall. Most publ ' 
results of labor > 
coal distillation 2 
valueless for |! 
reason so far a | 
close compari: | 
concerned. 

“The geoli\ 
age of a coal | 
criterion as 1) 
coking quality - 
good by-pr¢! 
yields and as) 
coke are obt! 
from the com! 
tively recent 
of Colorado as‘ 
the early car! 
erous strat 
Pennsylvania. ! 
phenomenaof ! 
importance se} 
be those of de! 
zation rather | 
of devolatilizi 
The highly 02% 
ated coals of 11 
may have less 
tile matter } 
coal from a pt 
of the Pitts! 
seam in Peis 
vania and yeP 
duceamuchit# 
coke. In fac 
best basis wé! 
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It has taken seventeen years to make the Cadillac what 
it is today. 


Such an achievement is not to be attained in a single 
year—-scarcely in a decade. 


No matter how sincere the desire, no matter how com- 
plete the manufacturing equipment, no matter how 
capable the executive minds, time is indispensable. 


It must be a growth, an unfoldment, nourished by the 
highest ideals. | 


It is possible only with an assembly of skilled craftsmen 
working in unison, year after year. 


Long training in Cadillac standards has so imbued 

Cadillac craftsmen with the Cadillac spirit, that the 

unworthy method and the inexpert practice would excite | 
their contempt. j 


An organization may be likened toa fine machine. It may 
be well designed, its parts may be accurately made and 
carefully assembled, but its highest eficiency is reached 
only after it has been “run in” and its components 
brought into Borough accord. 


The ‘running in” process of the machine may be a matter 
of days or weeks, but in a huge organization it is a matter 
of years. 


The Cadillac organization comprises thousands of high- 

type human units. The most essential of these, through 

years of association, have come to co-operate in a har- (f 
mony which parallels the product—the Cadillac car— 
Standard of the World. | 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY? DETROIT, MICHIGANs 


_———— 


{Continued from Page 36) 

for differentiation with respect to coking quality seems to 
bear a close relationship to high or low oxygen content.” 

Mr. Sperr estimates that in the year 1917 the states of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland produced 92,000,000 tons of 
coal that was suitable for conversion into metallurgical 
coke. Of this coal only 21,000,000 tons were treated in 
by-product ovens. The loss to the two states mentioned 
amounted to $140,000,000. Similarly in West Virginia and 
Kentucky 51,000,000 tons of coking coal were consumed 
for other purposes. The resultant loss to West Virginia 
and Kentucky amounted to $87,000,000. The state of 
Utah in 1918 produced 5,535,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
Nearly ninety per cent of Utah’s output comes from Carbon 
County and it is generally agreed that all of the Carbon 
County coal can be coked. There are no by-product ovens 
in Utah, but Carbon County does contain several plants 
of beehive ovens, which burn about 800,000 tons of coal 
annually. Accepting this latter figure as a basis, it appears 
that the products wasted through the coking practice in 
Utah total about $1,784,000. Furthermore, the products 
wasted by burning 4,183,270 tons of raw Carbon County 
coal, which is exclusive of the coal coked, are as follows: 


PRODUCT AMOUNT WASTED NORMAL PRICE PER UNIT VALUE WASTED 
Gas. . . 23,168,432,000 cu. ft. 10c. per Meu. ft. . . $2,316,843 
Tarte 37,234,980 gallons 4c, pergallon . . . 1,489,399 
Light oil . 14,480,270 gallons 10c.pergallon . . . 1,448,027 
Sulphate . 103,430,500 pounds 3c.perpound. . . 3,102,915 

Uy tales ai eacy Guts htie Memieiveaes Wem ateltie; ce <li urainre $8,357,184 


More and more American cities are procuring their 
supply of gas for domestic fuel purposes from by-product 
coke-oven plants. The diminishing supply of natural gas 
in many fields has directed attention to the coke oven as 
an efficient source to draw from. The present high cost 
of materials has made water gas very expensive to manu- 
facture, because the gas must stand all the increased costs, 
there being no by-products to absorb a part of the extra 
expense. The manufacture of coke-oven gas carries with 
it the production of coke, tar and ammonia. When the 
price of coal increases the prices of these products also 
increase and the gas alone is not compelled to carry the 
full burden of higher costs. Among the cities that are now 
getting their municipal gas supply from by-product ovens 
are St. Paul, Toledo, St. Louis, Baltimore, Terre Haute, 
Jersey City, Newark, Camden and Providence. 

Most people have heard that coal tar is a material pos- 
sessing wonderful possibilities. However, it is not generally 
known that more than 4000 dyes and chemicals are now 
being derived from coal tar. During the war there was 
a tremendous demand for benzol, toluol and phenol for the 
production of explosives. The price of toluol advanced 
from less than one dollar a gallon to $4.50 a gallon. Hun- 
dreds of individuals as well as manufacturing companies 
sought to engage in the coal-tar business. Many of these 
concerns are still in business and the big problem just 
now is to provide a market for a rapidly growing output 
of coal-tar products. Strong pressure is being brought to 
bear upon the Government to establish a reasonable 
measure of tariff protection so that the United States will 
become independent of the European producers of dyes. 
However, it should be borne in mind that only ten per 
cent of the whole composition of tar can be used in making 
synthetic dyes and chemicals. Therefore, the continued 
growth of the tar industry must depend upon the profitable 
disposal of the two principal constituents of tar distil- 
lation—that is, creosote oil and pitch. 

It is likely that in coming years American engineers will 
pay more attention to the fact that both tar and the crude 
fractions that are obtained from it can replace petroleum 
fuel oils in steam plants and metallurgical furnaces when- 
ever the relative value of the products makes the burning 
of tar a good economic policy. In European countries tar 
oils have been successfully used in Diesel engines. In fact, 
the Germans prefer the tar ojls as a fuel for these engines. 
Coke-oven tars average about 16,500 British thermal units 
in heat value and the heavy distillates yield something 
like 17,000. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that the 
composition of coke-oven tars varies with the style of oven 
and the time and temperature of coking. The tar that 
comes from the old-fashioned gas works:is the heaviest, 
most viscous and contains less oil and pitch. Vertical 
retort gas-works tar is the lightest, while that from the 
by-product oven occupies an intermediate position. Sev- 
eral years ago a number of coking plants increased the 
temperature of their oven heats and reduced the time of 
the process. As a result the tars that were produced had 
been deprived of practically their entire content of the 
acids from which carbolic acid and all of the disinfecting 
and antiseptic compounds were derived. Such action re- 
duces the value of the tar through eliminating many of its 
commercial constituents. 

When the time comes that the greater part of our coal 
production is treated in by-product ovens and the valuable 
constituents are recovered there will then follow many 
radical changes in the practices that now prevail in a 
number of our industries. Carbolic acid is the standard 
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disinfectant. When we seek to determine the efficiency 
of any other disinfectant it is necessary to compare its 
power to kill typhoid germs—the standard germ—with 
that of pure carbolic acid. It is, therefore, worth noting 
that we now obtain from coal-tar disinfectants which are 
twenty times as powerful as pure carbolic acid. So power- 
ful is one such product that a gallon of it when diluted will 
make 500 gallons of effective germ killer. Other coal-tar 
preparations will destroy lice, flies, mosquitoes and such 
vermin as are injurious to all kinds of livestock. Here 
again will the greater conservation of coal products in- 
crease the health and happiness of humanity. 

In our industrial life the use of coal derivatives is only 
commencing to be felt. . The rubber industry depends upon 
these products for solvents, compounding ingredients and 
softeners. Practically all types of paint now use a deriva- 
tive of coal. Printing inks, shoe polishes, brake linings, 
dry cleaners, perfumes, explosives, linoleums,. glues, pastes 
and photographic developers, contain coal products as 
basic ingredients. The paper industry, the soap business 
and shoe manufacturing would be hard hit were it not for 
the offspring of Old King Coal. The electrical industry 
would likewise be cut off from its chief source of insulating 
material, while the doctors of the country and the druggists 
who supply ‘them would be up against it for a sufficient 
supply of phenol from which to get common drugs that are 
in everyday use. 

The gasoline consumption of the United States now 
amounts to something more than 2,250,000,000 gallons 
annually. Even with our greatly increased recovery of 
benzol following the stimulus of the war it is not likely that 
the output of benzol will soon amount to more than ten 
per cent of the gasoline now used. If we assume that the 
average automobile will use 450 gallons of gasoline per 
year a production of benzol totaling 250,000,000 gallons 
yearly would provide fuel for only 500,000 motor cars. This 
does not lead one to believe that the by-product coke oven 
gives us any large hope for relief in the present high price 
of gasoline. On the other hand, with something more than 
6,000,000 motor cars operating in the United States this 
year, it would appear that the market for benzol seems 
assured for years to come. As a motor fuel ninety per cent 
benzol is about twenty-three per cent more efficient than 
gasoline and the benzol can be used in practically any car 
with only a slight adjustment of the carburetor. 

Back in 1771 a chemist named Stauf lived in a forest 
near Saarbriicken in Germany. This man had spent the 
better part of his life in an effort to get the by-products 
out of bituminous coal. His ovens were located on a hill 
over a burning mine. After years of effort the German 
obtained not only oil, pitch and coke, but even a lump of 
sal ammoniac. The great German writer, Goethe, paid a 
visit to the chemist Stauf and there bestowed upon him 
the title of Coal Philosopher. Though this early German 
scientist was one of the first to recover by-products from 
coal, that is about all he did get in return for his years of 
labor, if we except the title Kohlenphilosoph, which was 
given to him by Goethe. One cannot help but wonder as 
to what would be the opinions of Herr Stauf if he were to 
examine one of the great by-product plants now operating 
in either the United States or Germany. It would be no 
less interesting if we who are here to-day could get but 
a glimpse of the by-product coke industry of no more than 
fifty years hence. Suffice it to say, that with all of our 
wonderful progress toward the ultimate recovery of the 
values that Nature has placed in coal we have only arrived 
at the dawn of a new era wherein the greater utilization 
of coal will be the chief feature of the day. In ten or fifteen 
years some of the mathematical sharks in what are now 
known as our smoky cities will be busy compiling statistics 
to show the dollar-and-cents saving that has resulted in 
the laundry bills of the citizens through the elimination 
of smoke and fumes from the surrounding atmosphere. 


What Industry Needs 


le IS conceded by all that the basic ill of the world to- 
day is a social ailment; that it has to do with the 
treatment of many men by other men. Everybody is 
aware that in the past men were studied from an auto- 
cratic standpoint and everybody is quite agreed that we 
have reached a time when an employer must fail to get a 
proper appreciation of the human element if men are 
studied irom any other than a democratic point of view. 
Less than a generation ago great financiers thought they 
had discovered a way out of their industrial troubles by 
combining many small companies into one large organiza- 
tion, but though they did succeed in paying larger divi- 
dends it was soon found that they had overlooked the most 
important thing—the human element. The formation of 
great industrial units tended to accentuate instead of 
relieve the difficulties resulting from a strained relation- 
ship between employer and employee. Even the slight 
personal touch that had hitherto existed in the smaller 
concerns was eliminated. 

Out of the babel of voices that are just now engaged in 
reciting a multitude of remedies for our industrial prob- 
lems we can here and there discern the faint plea of a wise 


~ acceptance of simple but sound fundamentals. Thr 


and thoughtful mind that has based its arguments 01 


out the world there are thousands of so-called manag 
experts who have evolved reams of theories, m 
which advice only adds to the present confusion. F 
ever, there are a few men with big ideas and high ic 
who have not yet wandered off into the land of imprae g 
dreamers. Last night I sat for hours and talked with, 
of these social doctors. This man, George F. Barber, ) 
gained a national reputation as a production engi 
His ideas may not suit all classes of citizens, but they, 
worthy of wide attention at the present moment, y; 
most of our industrial ships seem to be minus a rudy 
As near as I can remember, the following statements 
body the principal points he set forth: | 


Tt is a fundamental truth that management and \ 
money, that leadership and not labor, is the souree () 
progress—the fount of all wealth in industry. The» 
great delusions of to-day are: First, that all wealth ; 
progress are created by labor; second, that wealth j 
progress are created by capital. The truth is that ne « 
one nor both of these factors combined create wealth) 
prosperity. The conditions that make prosperity are * 
vided by mental qualities which are the very opposi ( 
muscular or financial activity. Labor, material or @ | 
ment is not effective until it is properly directed. Rs 
with its teeming millions of strong husky manual lab » 
is proof of this. The Arabs of Arabia still live as Abre\ 
lived. There are upward of 400,000,000 people in (1 
who are frugal and toil diligently, yet they have 1) 
prospered. The greatest lesson of the world war is} 
leadership is the first essential to progress. The mii) 
of Russia could not stop the Hun. The Allies were ; 
mencing to crumble when along came unified comma - 
intelligent leadership—and the German machine colle 
like a house of cards. ; al 

Industry to-day is in much the same position as wi: i 
Allied cause in 1917. The capitalist asserts that lal’ 
not working efficiently. Labor insists that capital]1 
treating it fairly. The air is filled with disturbing To 
and through it all the fundamental truth as to the ca): 
labor unrest is overlooked by many. The basic fauls 
lack of sureness of direction. Old guideposts have ber 
weather vanes and are swinging with every wind: 
blows. Workmen to-day are demanding leadership 11 
having no assurance of the proper kind are accepti: 
many instances the inferior and the unscrupulous 1 | 
than have none. 

The capitalist justly complains that men no longe 11 
duce as much as formerly. I have seen facts and fu 
sufficient to prove that this is true. In some cases mi # 
getting twice the pay for half the work they former! i 
This means paying four times as much for a prod: 
heretofore. At one big plant the figures show thi t 
actual amount of work done in eight hours amow; 
three hours and seventeen minutes as measured by ri 
standards. Jobs that formerly took ten hours in ) 
cases now consume twenty-eight hours. This mean | 
employees in many places are attempting to cap ! 
hours of idleness. The inevitable result will be} 
eventually people will buy where idleness is not capit: 1 

Out of all this is ringing a clarion call for sound jd 
ship. The task of the manager is to achieve good wa } 
labor, a cheapened product for the consumer, @ prt 
the management and a fair interest for capital. w ul 
needed is a man—not men, not money, not machiner | 
markets, not methods—just a man. As in war, 80! 
dustry the analogy is perfect. Foch, the greatest ¥ 
of modern times, quotes from Napoleon Bonapat' ' 
greatest warrior who preceded him: “In war mi) 
nothing—it is the man who is everything. It wast 
Roman Army that conquered Gaul, but.Cesar; itw) 
the Carthaginian Army that. made Rome tremble 

gates, but Hannibal; it was not the Macedonian 
that reached the Indies, but Alexander; it was 1 
French Army that carried the war to the Weser of 
Hun, but Turenne; it was not the Prussian Army 
for seven long years defended Prussia against ‘ he | 
greatest powers of Europe, but Frederick the Great _ 

A wise policy is of more avail than a huge pay 1 ‘ 
large plant. ‘The total employees of any corporat! | 
just what their leaders make them. It is the big bot 
gives the men their character and tone, their enc y 
inactivity, their efficiency or laxness; his firmness 4 
cipline are reflected to the lowest man. A departn Y 
an enterprise is but the lengthened shadow of one * 
If this man is second-rate the department or ent? 
will be second-rate. 2163 |. 

Every man is the result of his ideals, and though @! 
is an intangible thing it is the only indestructible t 
earth. We think of matter as being indestructh 
ideals alone survive. They live where kingdoms 2 
pires perish.. It is just as necessary to take sto 
as it is to take stock of material, equipment oF! r 
The ideals of any leader should be simple, 
appealing. Here are the ideals of one great 
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now. Forgive me. I oughtn’t to—to ti 

“Not at all. Dear me, it’s very natural.” 
The kind old gentleman reassured her, while 
she dried her eyes. He himself 
was not unmoved, and cleared 
his throat once or twice as he 
affected to be closely concerned 
with his plate. 

“‘ And you have been so good 
to me—the first person who has 
shown me kindness since my 
poor mother’s death.” 

“No relations? Dear me. 
Yes, of course, you said you 
were quite alone. Blessmy soul, 
it’s very sad.” 

“‘Quite, quitealone. Itseems 
so dreadful—worse even than I 
thought it would be.” The 
girl raised her tear-stained 
face—a very pretty face in 
spite of tears—and looked 
mournfully at her companion. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for you I 
don’t know what I should have 
done. I was feeling quite des- 
perate.” 

“T thought you were looking 
a little bewildered.” 

“Bewildered—I was lost. 
You see I’ve never been in 
London before; and this big 
station de 

“Yes, it’s very confusing. I 
am only glad that I happened 
tobe here, and abletohelp you.” 

“‘T might have lost the bag 
for good,” said the girl, with a 
slight nervous shrug, glancing 
atthenew canvassuitcase which 
stood beside her chair, on the 
floor of the station restaurant. 

“And what I should have 
done then, I don’t know. I 
should have been quite ruined. 
How lucky it was that you made 
that mistake!’’ She smiled. 

The old gentleman adjusted 
his gold spectacles, very benev- 
olent spectacles. 

“Ah! Yes, yes. My eyes are 
getting very bad. I was quite 
sure you were Nelly—my niece, 
you know. Though it’s true 
that I haven’t seen Nelly for 
nearly three years. She ¢er- 
tainly ought to have been on 
this train. But these Irish girls, 
you know.” The old gentleman 
wagged his head in gentle dep- 
recation. 

“It sounds very unkind of 
me, but I’m glad she didn’t 
come—or I should never have 
met you. And I can’t think 
what would have happened to 
me then. It was really a kind 
of providence.’”’ She paused and 
sipped her tea. “‘But do you 
know,” she added with some- 
what of a timid look, “‘even at the 
worst, I always felt that some- 
one would be sent to help me.” 

Mr. Brown was a religious man. Possibly, as he felt 
sometimes, and felt strongly at this moment, he had 
neglected the outer duties of faith, but he had never failed 
to respond in his heart. He looked at the eager child before 
a with an affectionate sadness, and gently shook his 

ead. 

“You don’t think so? Oh, but I’m sure you can’t think 
so badly of people! Do you know’’—she used her favorite 
opening, with a birdlike note, cocking her head slightly to 
one side and pouting her lips—“‘I think it is quite wonder- 
ful to see how much goodness there is—I mean considering 
the awful stories one hears, and the newspapers and the 
things clever people say. I used to be rather cynical io 

The old gentleman smiled, but became grave at once 
when he saw the serious expression, the frown of his com- 
panion. 

“Yes, really and truly, I used to think that everyone 
was thoroughly selfish. That even people who were kind 


S: YOU see, I am quite alone in the-world 
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apt to be selfish. And it is necessary to ex 
a great deal of caution de sy 
“But if I had believed that, I should ney 
have made a friend,” she burst out. Mr. Bro 
pooh-poohed this. 
“Anyone would have de) 


“1 Hope You Will Not be Annoyed by Advice, Which is Only, My Dear Young Lady, 


Believe Me—is Only Meant for Your Good’”’ 


were only kind for a purpose—because they liked it or 
because they wanted to get something for themselves. 
Poor mother used to argue with me about it, but she could 
never answer me when I asked her why she married father. 
Because of courseshe married father becauseshe wanted to.”’ 

She smiled sadly and looked up. The tears were again 
in her eyes. Even Mr. Brown felt a decided emotion. He 
wiped the top of his bald head with a silk handkerchief, 
and not knowing what to say took a large bite of bread 
and butter. 

“Tt was a good thing that I was wrong, wasn’t it?” she 
asked more cheerfully. , 

“Oh, but were you wrong?” The old gentleman 
frowned and gave his spectacles a smart blow with his fore- 
finger, driving them half an inch up his long nose, from 
which they began at once to slip back toward their former 
position at the tip. ‘‘Were you wrong, my dear young 
lady? There is a great deal in what you said. People are 


as much for you, I assure y_ 
You only had to ask ——” | 
He stopped, to see a sudd 
smile. pits 
“There!” she said, point]; 
at him with a piece of ca, 
“You have contradicted yo- 
self already.” i 

““No—I—why?” ; 

Mr. Brown was muc! 
fused by this direct 
Nevertheless, he felt a mi 
usual pleasure. It se 
him that he was almos' 
ing a flirtation, as much @ 
of a flirtation as car-be 
by an old man. And ol 
perhaps make up in apy 
tion what they lose i 
tunity. a 

““You are an idealist, 
you?” said the young co 
leaning forward across 

_ pot with a roguish look, 

The old gentleman 
blushed. Be} 

“Oh, no, no! Really, 
mustn’t ——” ea 

She laughed, deligh 
duce him to confusion, 

“Why, of course you 
You don’t believe for a mon 
that anybody could ever le 
wicked.” 

“Oh, butI do! AndI wai d 
to tell you 2 ‘ 

‘‘T knew it from the very st 
moment I saw you. Youloc'd 
exactly—but you won't je 
offended, will you?” 

“Offended? I’m sure ju 
could never offend me. 9, 
Whatever you did.” 

“Then you reminded m of 
the vicar at home. Honest it 
is a real compliment. He is 1¢ 
dearest old man,” 

“Tut, tut! Pooh-pooh!” 1. 
Brown was quite agitated, 

“Yes. Really the nicest !d 
dear. And he’s an idealist. le 
doesn’t believe anyone can &! 
be wicked. Not really wic 4. 
He is sure that the newspz '' 
give a very wrong impres 
and when some burglars b Ke 
into the church and took he 
collecting box he refuse: to 
prosecute ——” 

_ “Perhaps he was right. 
still ne 

Mr.Brownlookedthougt tt! 

““Yousee! Iknewyouw lid 
agree with him. He said jal 
perhaps they needed them: 
We-e-ell ——” Theyoung 4} 
expressed her view of this «t" 
ment in an uncertain tone 
“But maybe they did! And then of course they ’¢ 

the very people the money was collected for.” ; 
She burst into another peal of laughter. “I’m sorr H 
is awfully rude of me. You see, I feel so different. It 8 
delightful for me to have anyone to talk to. Iwo 
laughing at you, really I wasn’t! It was just becat~ 
because I feel laughy.” ; 
“T think you ought to go on with your tea,” said fr 
Brown gravely. 
“Tf you want to leave your jewel case ——" 
“Suitcase.” | 
“Suitcase at the safe-deposit company to-day you iw 
none too much time. They probably close at six: ie 
The old-gentleman looked at his watch and compai! ! 
with the station clock. y 
“Tm sorry. I’m afraid I’ve been talking t00 1! 
Have some more tea. I declare your cup is quite emp * 
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Ir cannot be told too often, that those who 
conceived and designed the Liberty, were 
dreaming and building it in their minds and 


hearts, for years, while engaged in developing. 


other motor cars. 


The result was its almost instant acceptance 
as a car of indubitable quality—quality not 
only evidenced in outer beauty, and in inner 
perfection of practical manufacturing, but 
immediately recognized by the delightful differ- 
ence in the way the Liberty rides and drives. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 

Mr. Brown passed his cup over the table. He bowed and 
beamed at his hostess, and made her smile at him again. 
As a lonely old bachelor he seldom had handsome young 
ladies to pour out his tea for him, 

“But you can’t think what a difference it makes to have 
someone to talk to,” she burst out with another of her 
sudden changes of expression—‘‘someone really sympa- 
thetic. And you do remind me so much of my dear old 
vicar. I dare say that is why ——’”’ She stopped as she 
handed back the cup. ‘‘Don’t spill it—I’m afraid it is 
rather full.” 

“‘Thank you, thank you. You were saying —— 

“‘What was I saying?” : 

“Something about the—er—vicar.” 

““Oh, yes!” with a grave glance. “I think that was why 
I trusted you. Do you know, I knew at once that I could 
trust you.” 

Mr. Brown stroked his beard and frowned over his 
spectacles at the floor. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” he said at last. 

“Nonsense. It is only the truth. Why shouldn’t I? I 
owe you more than that.” 

“But I wonder—ahem —— 

“ec Yes? ” 

“T think I ought to warn you against—ahem—I think 
you would be wise not to—er—confide in—er—total 
strangers. 

“‘T don’t want to suggest—um—unpleasant doubts, but, 
my dear young lady, I think you should know that it is 
very dangerous to make—er—friends with people on short 
notice; especially at railway termini.” 

She raised her eyebrows and gazed at him. 

‘“‘But how should I have met you? And I had to tell you 
about the suitcase—er ——” 

“Even innocent-looking old fellows like myself may 
be—ahem—very undesirable acquaintances,” interrupted 
Mr. Brown, with a significant and kindly look. ‘In fact, 
old age, so far from being a testimony of virtue, is often the 
most favored disguise of vice, and you know that old people 
are much more—er—more vicious than ——” 

“‘T can’t believe that.” 

“Yes, indeed, indeed they are!’”’ Mr. Brown shook his 
head sadly. “‘I admit they are not so often criminal, but 
that is only because they are too lazy or cowardly; they 
have lost their ambition, and care as little to do wrong as 
good. 

“But those who still have the energy—or the induce- 
ment—are the very worst sort. You know that old women 
are the—er—that they lie in wait at just such places as 
this for young girls from the country. And old men ——” 

“Oh! but really Ms 

“Yes, old men just like me—as far as you could tell, of 
course,’ Mr. Brown added hastily. ‘‘Just like me—are 
quite as bad. That is why I warn you against sudden 
acquaintances, especially at railway stations; and I hope 
you will not be annoyed by advice, which is only, my dear 
young lady, believe me—is only meant for your good.” 

Mr. Brown wiped his head again after this speech, and 
coughed. He was unaccustomed to express himself at such 
length, and found it trying. 

“But if I hadn’t met you—what should I have done? I 
knew nothing about there being two vans—and you see 
that the suitcase has only got a label on it with my name— 
no initials or anything. In fact, it’s quite new.” 

“I was stating a general case. I know that for young 
ladies a general case is not perhaps so impressive as the 
particular instance.” Mr. Brown smiled and dipped his 
long nose into his cup. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t think I would have told just any- 
body! I’m not so silly as that. I don’t go about informing 
everyone I see that everything I have of value in the 
world—everything my poor mother left—is in this one 
suitcase,” 

“Except the trunks in the cloakroom. I thought you 
said you had forwarded your heavy luggage.” 

“Yes, but that’s only clothes. They’re worth nothing 
except to myself. Of course there is a balance at the 
bank—poor mother’s balance; but that’s not much—not 
comparatively.” 

She glanced at the suitcase, whither Mr. Brown’s eyes 
also followed. 

“T suppose you have had it transferred to your own 
name,” he murmured, still gazing in deep abstraction at 
the suitcase. 

She laughed so merrily that he looked up in surprise. 

“T see you think me very stupid,” she said. 

“No, no. You mustn’t suppose that because ud 

“But you do,” she nodded; ‘‘and it’s all because I told 
you about the old case. I call that just like a man! 
Because I have broken a general rule of common sense you 
can’t see that I was very wise in this particular instance. 
Now, am I not right?” 

“This is too deep for me. 
his beard. 

“Well, wasn’t I wise to trust you?” 

“Um!” The old gentleman pursed up his lips, and 
seemed disinclined to surrender his point, 
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The old gentleman wagged 
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“As a matter of fact I am a very good business woman, 
and quite able to look after myself. That sounds con- 
ceited, but the lawyers said so themselves me 

““Why, of course, I’m-sure you are.” 

“How do you know?’ This sudden question popped 
out so pleasantly that they both laughed. 

“Perhaps in thesame way that you saw I was an idealist.” 

“So you see I did remember to send a signature to the 
bank, and the thing from the executor ——” 

“Authority?” 

“Yes—a paper of some kind—so that I could get the 
money. In fact, I shall want it at once, because I’m going 
to France to-morrow by the first train—so it’s just as well 
I did remember.” 

“To France?” 

“Yes, I’m going to try and find a relation of my father’s 
at Marseilles.” 

“You must be careful abroad. And you will need a cer- 
tain amount of money. It would be most risky to be 
stranded. Did your mother—excuse me—but did she keep 
a large balance at the bank?” 

“Not much.” She looked meditatively at the ceiling. 
“‘There’s—let me see—sixty pounds four and fourpence; 
no—I drew a check for three guineas on Wednesday— 
there’s fifty-seven pounds two and fourpence there now.” 
She dropped her eyes with a look of some triumph at this 
feat of mental arithmetic. 

“One and fourpence.” 

“No; two and fourpence.” 

“You said three guineas.” 

‘Well, then, and if you take three guineas from —— 
She stopped and knitted her brows. Her lips moved. At 
last she smiled. ‘Yes, you’re right. I’m sorry. It just 
shows, doesn’t it?” 

“Shows?” Mr. Brown did not follow. 

“Yes, it just shows. I mean you were quite right in say- 
ing I can’t be too careful.” 

““A shilling is not a large error.” 

“No, but it’s the principle of the thing,” she replied 
gravely, eying Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown caught the glance and smiled. Both smiled. 
They laughed. Really this was a charming tea party. 

Mr. Brown finished his tea and suggested that it was 
time they went on to the safe-deposit company. 

“Yes. Good gracious, it’s five o’clock! I'll go and get 
those trunks out now.” 

“Tf you will allow me ——”’ Mr. Brown half rose from 
his seat. 

“T’m afraid you can’t.” The young lady was already 
standing. ‘‘You see they’re all on one ticket, and I only 
want two. Besides, I want you to watch the suitcase for 
me. It’s too heavy to carry about.” 

“Tf you trust me so far.” Mr. Brown sank back into 
his chair. 

“Not at all. I haven’t forgotten the principle.” 

“No?” He raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“T certainly won’t trust you.” 

“In that case it is rather rash of you to leave me in 
charge of your jewel case.” 

“Suitcase. I never said anything about jewels, did I?” 

“No, no; I believe you didn’t.” 

The old gentleman chuckled. The young lady looked 
slightly perturbed. 

“T thought I only said property. But it only shows, 
doesn’t it? In fact, just what you were saying?” 

““What was that?” 

“How careful one must be. Because I was quite sure 
I didn’t say anything about ——- However’’—with a 
smile—‘“‘you can’t run away with the suitcase, because I 
shall watch the door from the cloakroom. It’s right 
opposite.” 

She nodded cheerfully and went out. 

¢ Mr. Brown poured himself out another cup of tea, and 
sat gazing at the suitcase. From time to time he rubbed 
his pate, frowned and pulled his beard. Once he leaned 
forward to inspect the lock—an inspection which seemed 
to meet his worst expectations, for he shook his head vig- 
orously, and muttered, ‘““Cheap. Cheap and flimsy. Just 
the sort of thing all women seem to choose. Poor girl!’ 
he added. ‘‘She’s very inexperienced.” 

The name on the label was Miss S. M. Jones. 

Miss Jones returned almost at once, much flushed and 
looking rather annoyed. 

“They want nearly ten shillings!’’ she ejaculated. 
“‘TIsn’t it scandalous? The things have been there a long 
time of course, but ten shillings is really ridiculous; and 
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| 
I’ve only got three and twopence. I should have had | 
to the bank in any case, but now I must go at onc 
came back to ask you if you would mind waiting for i 

““My dear child, the banks were closed an hour agi 

“Closed?” 

“Of course.” He spoke gently. ‘They close at ’ 
You should have told me you wanted money.” 

‘But what shall I do?” She collapsed into her , 
with a look of despair. ‘‘I haven’t a penny, and 1s; 
time to-morrow morning—let alone the cloakroom an } 
cab fare and the safe people to-night.” 

Mr. Brown cleared his throat. He began to speak; 
then thought better of it and turned it into a cough : 
looked at the ceiling, the floor, the teapot, and finally 
his nose. 

From behind his large and rather dirty handkerchi | 
was heard to say at last, ‘‘Perhaps—I—mean, pei) 
your hotel would cash a check for you.” 

Miss Jones shook her head doubtfully. “I’m noth; 
at any hotel, and if they knew I’m going on to-me) 
morning Oh, what shall I do?” 

Her lips trembled, she was plainly on the verge of {| 
Mr. Brown could not be hard-hearted before such a } 
tacle of beauty in distress. 

“‘T have—er—a little money. If you have your ¢| 
book with you 4 

“Oh, yes!” She brightened amazingly. “It’s in} 
hand bag.” 

“T would be delighted to cash a check for you.” 

She was radiant. ‘‘How good of you! Thanks aw| 
I'll just go into the telegraph office and make one 0} 
once. How much may I have?” y: 

“How much would you like?” 

‘‘Oh, well, I’m afraid I want a great'deal. For tray) | 
you see. I may be away two months and more, 1]; 
mustn’t beggar you.” 

“Fortunately I came out with—er—a fair amou} 
money. For shopping with Nelly, you know. And!| 
is an expensive niece. In fact, I think you can havent 
all your balance. Let me see.’ Mr. Brown took o1| 
wallet and counted a thick bundle of notes with hiss! 
old fingers. ‘‘I can let you have fifty,” he said. 

“Are you sure you don’t mind?” y 

“Tf you are sure of your balance. The fifty-’ 
pounds one and fourpence, you know,” he smiled. ~ 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure of that. And I'll give yor) 
address—at my lawyer’s. Only I seem to be ask; 
great deal of you.” 

“Tf you trust me, you know—I ought to trust | 
Make it out for fifty. I have a fountain pen here. ]| 
pose you don’t mind notes?” 

“Oh, no. I’ll change them at the bureau.” 

She wrote the check and counted her ten notes ¥1 
very businesslike air. 

“Thank you so much. I shall never forget all your / 
ness. Now I'll just run over to the cloakroom.” SI% 
up to go, hesitated and remarked, “You won't } 
waiting? I rather want to wash my hands; and Isee § 
is a place next the cloakroom.” 

“Not at all, not at all. I’ll be here.” 

Mr. Brown was quite embarrassed; in fact, his m / 
for the last quarter of an hour had been one of incré | 
embarrassment. : 

Miss Jones was as long as she had forewarned, pe? 
longer. Mr. Brown made a reconnaissance throug t 
glass door, and she was nowhere in sight. He wi 
uneasily back to the table, looked at the bag, lifted 1} 
to feel its weight, and sighed heavily as he replaced 1 

Even while he paid for the tea at the counter hit} 
were on the bag, and when he returned to his chi 
stared at it quite angrily. He shook his head anc? 
almost aloud, “No, no!” :. 

Another visit to the door showed no sign of Miss «! 
The old gentleman heaved a last and most treme’? 
sigh, seized the bag and shot out of the room with su! 
ing agility. As he left the station the fragments cf 
label fell from his left hand. Yet still he sighed. It 
to Mr. Brown that he was acting against his conse’ 
He was disappointed in himself. For he had truly sy 
thized with that forlorn orphan. 

Mr. Brown suffered another disappointment tha’) 
ning, when he opened the bag and found that it cont } 
four bricks wrapped in straw. And when the next mc! 
he presented the check for payment he was mud): 
tressed by a refusal, and a request from the manaj, 
step into the office. There he was detained till the a’ 
of the police, who considered that his explanation ol 
he had come into possession of a check from a stolen? 
was hardly satisfactory. 

Besides, as they said, they rather thought they ha! 
Mr. Brown before. He was taken to the station. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said a well-known and not? 
fined voice as Mr. Brown appeared in custody. “Nos 
you believe me, here’s the very man! There, Mist! 
spector, that’s the old faker who passed off these bad ' 
on me.”’ 

“And this,” remarked the old gentleman blandly, ly 
the young lady who gave me that check.” 


1 never knew what their differences were, 
ough I can attest Andrew was a very 
sxcent man during the many years I saw 
m nearly every day. But his wife told the 
ost terrible tales about Andrew. I have 
xen hearing hard tales about men all my 
e; Mrs. Hackbarth’s assortment on her 
isband was the worst of all; there was no 
ciousness of which she did not accuse 
m. He never said anything in reply, and 
)out all people ever knew was that; so far 
they could see, he was a good man. 
Andrew’s wife finally left him, going to a 
stant state. But she would not give hima 
voree, though she often came back, usually 
pearing first at the county seat, where 
e began some sort of suit against him. 
yen she would appear in his neighbor- 
iod, and tell her stories on Andrew. What 
eased her most was to meet him at church 
other public place and tongue-lash him, 
it Andrew never said a word;. he took it 
, and hoped she would go away. Which 
e finally did, greatly to the relief of 
erybody; but within a few months we 
yuld hear again that she was in the county 
at consulting her lawyer. 
This kept up until both were old and 
yn out. Then she died, and we heard 
ey had a daughter with whom the mother 
d been living. Then the daughter com- 
snced annoying Andrew with suits, as her 
ther had done, but this was finally set- 
id by the daughter’s coming to live with 
idrew. 
The daughter had never married, and 
is about fifty years old when she ap- 
ared to care for the father in his old age. 
me were suspicious from the first; they 
id she looked like her mother, and acted 
e her. 
Andrew lived in a six-room house all on 
e floor, and the first night the daughter 
is there she noticed that Andrew slept 
th the window curtain of his bedroom 
The daughter said she thought it was 
yeculiar way to do; that she always put 
wn the curtain when.she went to bed. 
Andrew patiently explained that he was 
eustomed to that way of doing; that he 
is an old man, and somewhat restless, 
d liked to look out at the stars while 
ng in bed at night, before going to sleep. 
He thought that would satisfy her, but 
len he awoke next morning his curtain 
s down again. 
This provoked Andrew, who was hon- 
ly trying to get along with his only re- 
ining relative, as was his duty; so he 
d to his daughter that his curtain being 
needn’t bother her, she was at liberty 
sleep with her curtain down if she 
ed, and should be satisfied. He therefore 
ped she would let his curtain alone. 
But she didn’t; next morning Andrew’s 
rtain was down; she had slipped in after 
r father was asleep, and lowered it. 
The controversy went onamonth. Every 
ning Andrew’s curtain was down, and 
idrew pleaded with his daughter to let 
n have his way in just one thing. He 
d he had submitted to a good deal from 
;womenfolks, and begged for peace. But 
2 daughter was determined that the cur- 
n in her father’s bedroom should be low- 
d at night, and at last he drove her out 
the house. 
She went to the county seat and promptly 
yan another lawsuit, which continued so 
ig and was so expensive that Andrew 
S ruined. Both have been dead several 
ars; I bought their quarter at the ad- 
nistrator’s sale, and added it to my land. 


Bill Purvis 


ILL PURVIS is a steady man now, but 

a good many years ago was a cowboy 
the Far West, and known as Pistol Billy. 
- once attended a dance at the old Goose 
g Ranch, on Poison Spider Creek, which 
ted three days; the guests slept during 
+ daylight hours, and danced three nights 
succession. He also attended a dance at 
| Fort Fetterman which resulted in a 
gedy. 
Fort Fetterman was headquarters for 
that section of the country in the early 
ys, but has been abandoned and dis- 
mtled many years. 

here were only four women at the 
nce; all there were in the country then— 
hotel cook, two dining-room girls, and a 
eman’s wife. A telegraph line had been 
ilt into the fort, and the lineman who had 
arge of it lived in Fetterman. His wife 
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was a particularly fine woman, and the 
cowboys for many miles round admired 
her in a chivalrous way. 

The dance at which this lady lost her life 
began at ten P. M., and was going fast and 
furious at half an hour to midnight when 
the lineman and husband of the belle walked 
in. He had been out on the line at work, 
and came in mad. He bitterly reproached 
his wife for attending the dance in his ab- 
sence, and demanded that she return home 
with him and get his supper. This she did, 
and her action broke up the dance, as there 
were only three women left; not enough to 
dance a set. Numbers had been sold to all 
the cowboys, and they had been playing 
cards for the choice numbers, and drink- 
ing; a cowboy who had a number likely to 
be called in an hour would play it against 
five dollars put up by some man who knew 
his number might not be called at all. 

The cowboys were all mad when the line- 
man broke up the dance by taking his wife 
home, but they knew a husband had a 
right to cuss his own wife; so there was no 
amusement left except to drink, play poker 
and have the fiddler give a concert. 

Finally word came to the big saloon 
where most of the cowboys were that the 
lineman, after he got his wife home, had 
cussed her so shamefully that she at- 
tempted suicide by taking laudanum. 
Thereupon the cowboys made a dash for 
the lineman’s house, where they found the 
belle of the ball suffering great agony. She 
was so badly off that they didn’t stop to 
shoot the husband, but hurried her to Doc 
Barber’s office. 

Doc Barber told the cowboys to clear out 
or he could do nothing for their friend, so 
they went out to look for the husband. 
While they were looking in the wrong place 
the husband procured a six-shooter and a 
jag and appeared at Doc Barber’s office, 
where the Doc was doing his best to pump 
out the lady. 

The lineman didn’t want his wife to get 
well, the cowboys always charged; anyway, 
he took a shot at the Doc while he was try- 
ing to save her. And while the two men 
were shooting at each other from behind 
boxes and telegraph poles the lady died, 
because of the Doc’s neglect. The cowboys 
knew Doc Barber could have saved her had 
there been no interference, for they knew 
he was the best doctor in the world. 

Then they began to look for the lineman 
right; they combed Fetterman thoroughly, 
but without finding him; he had jumped 
on a horse and fled the country. By this 
time it was two o’clock in the morning, and 
the cowboys concluded that it was as little 
as they could do to give the lady a respect- 
able funeral. They had no coffin, but knew 
that. in the Fort Fetterman cemetery 
were a lot of coffin boxes; the bodies of sol- 
diers formerly buried there had been re- 
moved to a national cemetery somewhere, 
that they might be more convenient on 
Decoration Day, and where better orators 
might tell of their losing their lives at the 
hands of fierce Indians, that the great 
West might be opened up more speedily. 

So the cowboys, most of them drunk, 
raced to the abandoned cemetery on their 
broncos. Here they found a coffin box 
that suited their purpose, and dragged it 
up to Doe Barber’s office at the end of a 
rope. 

Then the question of decorating the 
coffin came up, so they went to the store- 
keeper and demanded that he open up. He 
didn’t want to do it, but knew the cowboys 
wanted to kill somebody anyway, and 
finally consented. They bought yards and 
yards of fancy colored dress stuff, anything 
they could get, and completely covered the 
coffin box with it, tacking it on as best they 
could with hatchets and a paper of tacks. 

When they put the body in the box they 
noticed that the front of the lady’s white 
dress had been badly disfigured with some 
of the laudanum she had taken to end her 
life. The cowboys particularly admired 
this white dress; they also admired the 
blue ribbon bows on her shoulders, and 
her magnificent head of hair, which was 
still done up in a knot on the back of her 
head. So they concluded to bury her face 
downward; not because she was an aban- 
doned woman, as a careless historian has 
stated, but because when lying on her face 
in the coffin they could not see the yellow 
blotch on the front of her dress, but could 
see the blue ribbon bows they had always 
admired, and her magnificent hair. 


Two wild cow ponies had been hitched to 
a wagon to haul the coffin and body to the 
cemetery, but as the cow ponies had never 
before had harness on they ran away, and 
the cowboys were compelled to rope them. 

The wagon finally reached the cemetery, 
the two broncos bucking and _ kicking, 
but they were dragged along by means of 
the ropes the cowboys had thrown over 
their necks. 

There was a delay at the grave, someone 
suggesting that there should be religious 
services. 

“‘Get a Bible!” someone cried. 

There wasn’t a Bible in Fetterman, but 
there was a notary public, and he was sent 
for and came; like the storekeeper, he was 
too wise to refuse to open up. He said he 
had no Bible and had never conducted a 
funeral service; but the cowboys said he 
must do something, and he did. He had a 
ditch contract in his pocket, and read that; 
there was some mysterious language in 
it the cowboys didn’t understand; a 
““whereas”’ or two, and something about 
“the power invested in me,” and the cow- 
boys were satisfied. So at four o’clock in 
the morning the body of the lady was low- 
ered into a soldier’s grave and covered up. 

Half an hour later Fetterman was quiet 
again, the cowboys having departed for 
their distant camps. 


Sam Harris 


Nees smartest banker in this part of the 
country, it is generally said round town, 
is Sam Harris. Unfortunately he has one 
very bad habit: Occasionally he goes down 
to the city and engages in dissipation. At 
such times he takes with him a long pistol 
kept in the bank in case of burglars, and it 
is always feared he will shoot someone. 

Ordinarily he is a very thrifty man, 
locally noted for getting all that is coming 
to him; and we country people talk a good 
deal about that, too, as well as about his 
ability in financial matters and his occa- 
sional sprees. 

He has a fine family, and when he goes 
off on the rampage his wife hurries to her 
particular friends and begs that they drop 
their work and go and look after him. 
They don’t like to do it, but they all like 
Margaret, and usually consent. 

The last time Sam gave way to his weak- 
ness it was Link Morrill’s turn to go to the 
city, look him up, care for him, and bring 
him back safe to his family, to sober up. 
Link grumbled a good deal about going 
and said he couldn’t afford the time, but he 
had known Margaret since she was a baby, 
almost, and couldn’t resist her tearful 
appeal. 

So Link went to the city, soon found 
Sam by going to the roughest part of town, 
and took charge of him. 

As they walked along down near the 
union depot they passed an auction store 
where cigars were being sold. The auc- 
tioneer was a loud-voiced man, and said he 
proposed to open a box of the cigars and 
throw them into the crowd, in order that 
the gentlemen present might each get one, 
smoke it and realize the extra quality. The 
auctioneer intimated very broadly that the 
goods he was offering had been smuggled 
into the country without paying duty, and 
that he was offering twenty-cent cigars for 
whatever they would bring. 

The talk about giving something away 
attracted Sam Harris’ attention, in spite of 
his condition, and he went into the auction 
room, Link following to look after him. 
Again the auctioneer said he would throw a 
box of the valuable cigars into the crowd, 
in order that those present might realize 
their extra quality. Suiting the action to 
the word he threw a box into the crowd. 

Immediately there was a great scramble; 
those in the room went into a heap on the 
floor, wrestling round after the free cigars, 
and Link says it was very rough. Sam 
Harris promptly engaged in the scuffle and 
pushed and rushed with the roughest of the 
rough men. Link says it was the toughest 
bunch he ever saw. 

The free samples being disposed of, the 
auctioneer began offering cigars like them 
for sale, and Link and Sam went out. As 
they walked on down the street trying to 
reach a safe part of town Link frankly 
told Sam he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self; that though he was a great banker, a 
good citizen and the head of a fine family, 
his friends were through’ chasing after him 
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when he went on the rampage, and that in 
the future he might depend on looking after 
himself. Link had long wanted to talk to 
Sam plainly, and accepted this occasion. 

About this time Sam took a cigar from 
his vest pocket and lighted it. Link 
wanted a cigar also, and not having one of 
his own took one from Sam’s pocket. In 
doing so he found all his pockets full, and 
was curious to know how many he had 
managed to get in the rough scramble at 
the auction store. He counted, and found 
Sam had thirty-two. 

Link says if Sam hadn’t been drunk he 
would have got all of them. 


Pete Robidoux 


| THE early days Pete Robidoux oper- 
ated a general store away out on the 
frontier, where the railroad ended on the 
prairie. Late one night a party of rough 
men brought a horse thief into the store, 
and told Mr. Robidoux they intended to 
hang him. 

The weather was cold, and after mem- 
bers of the party had dined on cove oysters, 
crackers, cheese and jerked buffalo meat, 
someone suggested that they warm up a 
little. Thereupon whisky was procured, 
and the entire party began drinking. The 
prisoner joined in the festivities and seemed 
to enjoy himself as much as anyone. By 
midnight all the members of the party were 
drunk and good-natured; but they knew 
what they were there for, and told the 
PEERS that they still intended to hang 

im. 

The prisoner tried to argue his captors 
out of the notion, and they wrangled for an 
hour with him; they wanted to make him 
admit that they were right in their de- 
termination to hang him, but he was stub- 
born and contended that though he had 
taken the horse it really belonged to him, 
and he could prove it. 

But he failed to prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of those concerned, and at one o’clock 
in the morning they all staggered out, carry- 
ing a rope, but all very noisy and good- 
natured. In ten minutes they came back 
saying they could not find a telegraph pole 
suitable for a hanging; they had really 
found a pole, but no one could climb it to 
get the rope over the arms. 

Someone then suggested that the pris- 
oner be shot, as the night was very cold for 
a hanging. But no one cared to shoot him 
in cold blood, and it was then suggested 
that they all take a shot at him at the same 
time. 

This execution could not be arranged, 
either, so one genius had a happy thought, 
and asked the prisoner to shoot himself. 
The man who had the happy thought said 
the members of the lynching party were all 
good citizens with families, and hated to 
have blood on their hands, which could be 
avoided if the prisoner would be reasonable. 

Whereupon the prisoner said that much 
as he admired his new friends, and re- 
spected the majesty of the law, he did not 
care to go that far. So they kept on drink- 
ing, and arguing with the prisoner that 
since he was to lose his life anyway he might 
as well be a good fellow and shoot himself. 
They said they had fed him, and given him 
his turn at the jug every time it was passed, 
which he admitted; but he was stubborn 
and said he could not see his way clear to 
oblige them. 

By four o’clock in the morning they were 
all asleep on the floor of the store, on buf- 
falo robes. When they woke it was eight 
o’clock in the morning, and the citizens 
stirring; so an hour later the members of 
the party rode away, and Mr. Robidoux 
never heard what became of the horse 
thief. All Mr. Robidoux knows is that he 
went away with his captors, and was still 
arguing that though he took the horse it 
belonged to him, and he could prove it. 
Also, that the suggestion that he shoot him- 
self was unreasonable. 


Asberry Morton 


HE day Asberry Morton was elected to 
Congress from the Fifth District there 
was a good deal of quiet satisfaction all 
over town; not that we expected he would 
be able to do much for us, but his election 
was a tribute to an excellent man we all 
highly esteemed. 
Asberry was not a genius, but a good 
steady citizen and neighbor who for a 
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quarter of a century had enjoyed an ex- 
cellent reputation. People liked his wife 
and children, too, for Asberry had made a 
success as a husband and father as well as 
a merchant and citizen. 

His nomination for Congress was a com- 
promise, but his election was expected, as 
he stood well all over the district and his 
party had a commanding majority. 

The evening after the election Tom Har- 
ris gave a dinner in Asberry’s honor. Only 
a few of his more particular friends were 
invited. After dinner the husbands smoked 
in the dining room, while the wives retired 
to the front room, where they talked about 
whatever interested them. 

Asberry expressed much satisfaction be- 
cause of the good friends he had, and of the 
compliment paid him late in life. Being the 
guest of the evening he was permitted to do 
most of the talking. This opportunity 
caused him to tell a reminiscence of his 
early life. 

There were four listeners to the story, 
and Asberry began it by saying: ‘‘ Four of 
the five best friends I have in the world are 
present to-night, the fifth being my wife, 
and I feel like making the confession to you 
I made to her long ago. When I came to 
this town and opened the Bargain Store 
the other merchants said I was a tramp, 
and should be taxed so heavily that I 
would move on without opening my goods; 
but I have been here twenty-five years, and 
shall probably remain here as long as I live. 
I have a lot in the cemetery for six, and it 
happens that I have a wife and four chil- 
dren. My sons and daughters do not seem 
to be wanderers, and all of us will probably 
be buried here. 

“Before I came to this town I lived in a 
place of about the same size, and was a 
storekeeper there, as I have always been 
here. I inherited the business from my 
father, as I did the house in which I was 
born. I was entirely alone in the world, my 
parents having died in middle life. I knew 
everyone in the town, and as there had 
been no more against my family than there 
is against the average of respectable people 
I was accepted everywhere and lived the 
usual life of a fairly worthy and prosperous 
young man. 

“Up to the time I was twenty-nine I 
had four love affairs—that is, I was en- 
gaged to that number of girls, but in one 
way and another I separated from all of 
them without more harm than comes to 
any good girl who is engaged to be married 
to a man if the engagement is broken. 

“After my fourth love affair I supposed 
I would remain a bachelor. The people did 
not think of me as a marrying man, and so 
when I began calling on Mary Ward at in- 
tervals it was an affair of the kind known 
as platonic, a term I have never quite 
understood. She knew I was rather old and 
rather fickle, and apparently did not expect 
any special attention, but after going with 
her two years we naturally and_uncon- 
sciously -drifted into a situation where we 
both accepted marriage as a probability of 
the future. 

“But in spite of my genuine affection for 
Mary Ward I fell in love again. 
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Is it any wonder, then, I felt that in one 
of the chief fundamental factors in life and 
in all success America fell short with me, 
and is continuing to fall short with every 
foreign-born who comes to her shores? 

As a Dutch boy, one of the cardinal 
truths I learned was that whatever was 
worth doing was worth doing well; that 
next to honesty came thoroughness as a 
factor in success. It was not enough that 
anything should be done; it was not done 
at all if it was not done well. I came to 
America to be taught exactly the oppo- 
site. The two infernal Americanisms 
“That’s good enough” and “That will 
do”’-were early taught me, together with 
the maxim of quantity rather than quality. 
It was not the boy at school who could 
write best the words in his copy book who 
received the praise of the teacher; it was 
the boy who wrote the largest number. 
The acid test in arithmetic was not the 
completeness of method employed, but the 
number of minutes taken in which to work 
out an example. If a boy abbreviated the 
word “‘January” to ‘‘Jan.”’ and the word 
“company” to “Co.” he received a hun- 
dred per cent mark the same as the boy 
who spelled out the words and who could 
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“Tt is an uncomfortable confession to 
make; but in spite of the fact that I loved 
Mary Ward sincerely I fell in love with 
Mary Howard, a little country girl whose 
people traded with me. And I acquired the 
habit of going to see her, without any in- 
tention of being unfair to anyone. And 
finally, in the vague way common in love 
affairs, she came to understand that I in- 
tended to marry her, as I would have done 
cheerfully had it not been for Mary Ward. 

“Since I am old and this affair is all in 
the past I will confess I loved both of them; 
both were necessary to my happiness. I 
could not give up either. 

“Tt happened that the two girls did not 
know each other, as one lived in town and 
the other in the country. So I strolled over 
to see Mary Ward every Tuesday night, 
and drove into the country every Sunday 
to see Mary Howard, usually taking sup- 
per with the family.and remaining until 
bedtime, when I would sneak home. I re- 
solved to break with one or the other, but 
it disturbed me to think of either as the 
wife of another man. Besides, neither gave 
me the slightest excuse, not knowing I 
wanted it; so I gradually got in a little 
deeper with both. As a rule country girls 
are more jealous than town girls, but Mary 
Howard was as gentle as I could wish, as 
was Mary Ward. For a wonder, neither 
ever heard of my perfidy, and both treated 
me with the consideration a good woman 
lavishes on the man she expects to marry. 
I was always rather reserved about my love 
affairs, and the people did not make me 
much trouble. But I appreciated my own 
meanness, and worried about it. 

“From going to see Mary Ward once a 
week she somehow arranged that I should 
call twice a week. I knew there was bound 
to come a clash, but finally went to see 
Mary Ward every Friday night, as well as 
every Tuesday. And in the same indolent 
way I found myself at Mary Howard’s 
home in the country every Wednesday 
night in addition to every Sunday night. 
And I remained late at both places; to 
confess I was in need of sleep was to con- 
fess all, or confess lack of affection, and I 
felt no lack of that for either. 

“Finally neither could understand why 
I did not wish to see her at least every 
other evening, so my health as well as my 
conscience became involved. Lack of 
sleep caused me to become nervous and I 
frequently pretended illness as an excuse to 
remain at home and secure the sleep I so 
much needed. I actually did not look well, 
and both Mary Ward and Mary Howard 
were greatly concerned about me. The re- 
sult of it all was I was seized with an ill- 
ness, which worried them greatly, as it did 
me; for I knew the sword hanging over my 
head was becoming heavier, and that the 
thread suspending it was greatly worn. 

“During my illness I received pretty 
notes from both of them, and both ex- 
pressed a wish to see me, to do something 
for me. But I hurriedly replied by trusted 
messengers that I had every attention, 
which was the case. The elderly widow 
who kept house for me had been in our 
family since I was a child, and was very 
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capable and kind. But I feared that Mary 
Ward and Mary Howard might come to 
see me, and meet. 

“This was what actually happened; this 
is why I am in this town, a runaway, 
though there is actually nothing against 
me except that I had two love affairs at the 
same time. It is fortunate the opposition 
papers did not hear about it during the re- 
cent campaign; I spent many a sleepless 
night because of the fear that they might. 

‘One evening when my illness had been 
relieved by rest and sleep, and when I was 
much better, except my guilty conscience, 
the door of my room quietly opened, and 
Mary Ward came in. She was all in a 
tremor, and her devotion would have pleased 
me except that I feared Mary Howard 
would do the same thing. } 

“Mary Ward explained that she was so 
worried that she could not longer remain 
away, and that her mother had at last con- 
sented to her coming; she felt sure the 
people would not object since they knew 
we were to be married. So she took off her 
hat and said she intended caring for me 
until I recovered, expressing the hope that 
her determination would meet with my 
approval. : 

“You know some things are going to 
happen before they happen; I knew Mary 
Howard was liable to come in, and she did. 

“T had said almost nothing to Mary 
Ward when Mary Howard came in, and 
Miss Ward explained to the strange woman, 
with coolness and good breeding, that she 
was my promised wife, and felt it her duty 
to care for me in spite of conventions. 

“‘T knew there was only one thing for me 
to do, and I did that; I went out of my 
head. And when Mary Ward appealed to 
me to verify her statement I pretended to 
be unconscious, and she called the house- 
keeper. 

“Also the doctor. He was a wise old 
scout, a particular friend of mine, and 
when he came understood the situation, I 
think. I think the housekeeper also sus- 
pected, the truth, and what they did to 
bring me back to consciousness didn’t 
hurt, nor did they send out a general alarm. 

“Though I had my eyes closed and pre- 
tended to be out of my head I knew what 
was going on; I knew that Mary Howard 
accepted what Mary Ward said as the 
truth. I knew that she rose, and with as 
much coolness and good breeding as Mary 
Ward had shown said I was a family friend; 
that she had merely called to inquire how I 
was, at the request of her parents. Then 
she quietly departed. 

“Though I realized that I had terribly 
hurt and wronged Mary Howard her action 
was the most agreeable thing that ever 
happened to me; my election to Congress 
was a trifle compared to what Mary Howard 
did for me. The long-expected blow had 
not fallen; I was free, without humiliation 
or difficulty. 

“T soon rallied as a result of the restora- 
tives given me by my friend the doctor, 
and Mary Ward’s devotion was. really 
beautiful. I appreciated it, too, but could 
not forget the greater service Mary How- 
ard had done me.” 
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not make the teacher see that “‘Co.” did 
not spell ‘‘company.” 

As I grew into young manhood and went 
into business I found on every hand that 
quantity counted for more than quality. 
It was always how much work one could do 
in a day upon which the emphasis was 
placed, rather than upon the point of how 
well the work was done. Thoroughness 
was at a discount on every hand; produc- 
tion was the goal! It made no difference 
in what direction I went, the result was the 
same—the cry was always for quantity, 
quantity! And into this atmosphere of an 
almost utter disregard for quality I brought 
my ideas of Dutch thoroughness and my 
conviction that to do whatever I did well 
was to count as a cardinal principle in life. 

I soon saw that I would have to hold on 
to my Dutch ideals. And I haye—to the 
wonder and often consternation of my most 
intelligent friends. Only the week before 
I write this I filled with utter and hopeless 
confusion one of the leading business houses 
in New York when I returned an important 
letter addressed to ‘‘E. Bok” marked by 
me as “‘No such person at address given.’ 
And when the matter was explained it was 
simply made a cause for levity. 


During my years of editorship, save in 

one conspicuous instance, I was never able 
to assign to an American writer work which 
called for considerable research. In every 
instance the work came to me either incor- 
rect in part or obviously lacking in careful 
research. One of the most successful de- 
partments I ever conducted in the maga- 
zine called for infinite reading and research, 
with the actual results sometimes either 
very slight or almost negligible. I made a 
study of my associates by turning the de- 
partment over to one after another, and 
always with the same result—the most 
obvious lack of patient research. As one of 
my editors, typically American, said to me: 
“It isn’t worth all the trouble that you put 
into it.” Yet no single department ever 
repaid the searcher more for his pains. 
Save for that assistance which I derived 
from a single person, I had to do the work 
myself for all the years that the department 
continued. 
_ It was simply impossible for the Amer- 
ican temperament to think in terms of 
sufficient patience and care to achieve a 
result. 

We all have our pet notion as to the 
particular evil which is “the curse of 
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After looking at the floor for a time as | 


in deep reflection Asberry continued; “ 
married one of those girls. Which one ¢ 
you think I selected?” 

We all refused to guess, pretending th; 
we preferred to hear the end of the ston 
but I had an opinion, and the others eo} 
fessed to me later that they had, and y 
were all wrong. 

“I very easily persuaded Mary Ward, 
Asberry continued, “that though I appr 
ciated her interest in me it was best for hi 
to return home, as I was improving; an 
she did this so quietly that the incident w; 
never known. | 

“At first I felt that Mary Howard qd) 
not greatly care for me. But the more 
thought of it the more I appreciated } 
dignified behavior and her action in rese 
ing me without scandal from a very }: 
situation. I soon recovered from my illnes| 
and went to see Mary Ward, who seem 
to have no suspicion whatever of the tr. 
situation. She was indeed more agreeah 
than ever, and I loved her more devoted 
than before. I suggested marriage earli, 
than we had intended, which was agreea} 
to her. 

“T had feared gossip about the affa 
but it never developed; I was free. But; 
the time I was thinking of Mary Howai 
How was she taking it? What did her fol 
think? Apparently they had no ill will, {| 
they came to the store as usual, thou) 
Mary herself never came. 

“It is getting late, and we should jc 
the ladies, therefore I will shorten the stoi 
I wrote Mary a note, asking for an int) 
view. She did not reply for a week, but 
the end of that time consented to see n| 
I told her everything as candidly as I ha 
told you. In addition, I said I could not «| 
along without her. She confessed the sai 
thing to me, and I resumed the old siti 
tion—going to see Mary Ward one e) 
ning, and Mary Howard the next. Finall; 
could think of but one way out of the di| 
culty, so I sold out quietly, ran away w 
one of the girls, and appeared here. Wt 
became of the other? I’: know no more th 
you do. I have avoided news from my. 
town.” ; be | 

Asberry stepped into the front roi! 
while we were looking at each other in | 
tonishment, and returned with his wile. | 

“Mary,” he said to her, “I haye bi| 
telling these gentlemen that I love evi| 
white hair in your head, and that you hi: 
always been a good wife to me.” 

Mary patted her husband’s arm gent, 
and then said gayly: ‘‘Come out and ‘| 
the girls that!” | a 

And they went away together, to 
front room. We followed, and heard Mi’ 
say he was the best man the Lord e; 


let live. 
Ben Bradford 


EN BRADFORD, known to be a li’ 

gay, says the first time he kissec) 
woman other than his wife, he felt assne ; 
ing as he did when he first began buy 
of Montgomery Ward and Co. But 1! 
gradually became hardened, and many \/ 
he now trades with Sears, Roebuck, t» 


WHERE AMERICA FELL SHORT WITH a: 


America,” but I always think that Th- 
dore Roosevelt came closer to the real et 
when he classed it as a lack of thoroughn }. 
Hence, again, in one of the most fun - 
mental factors in life did America fall st 
with me, and is falling short with evy 
foreign-born that comes to her shores. | 
In the matter of education America | 
absolutely short with me in what shoul ® 
the strongest of all her institutions, ° 
public school. A more inadequate and | 
competent method of teaching, as + *” 
back over my seven years of attendance it 
three different public schools, is difficul 0 
conceive. If there is one thing that 1,2 
foreign-born child, should have rece 
care in being taught it is the English 
guage. The effort, if effort there was, a 
remember none, was negligible. It was 
for my father to teach me in the evening” 
for me to dig it out for myself. There | 
absolutely no conscious responsibility” 
the part of the teacher or principal to 
that a foreign-born boy should acquire 
English language correctly. I was tat 
on an equality with the American-t 
children, and of course I was left dang 
in the air with no conception of what 1 
(Continued on Page 49) | 
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a4 taught. My father worked with me 
ning after evening; I dug my young 
id deep into the bewildering confusions of 
ilanguage—and no one realizes the con- 
ons of the English language as does the 
jign-born—and got what I could through 
ejoint efforts. But nothing came to me 
«1 the much-vaunted public-school sys- 
ywhich the United States had borrowed 
1 my own country and then had ren- 
:d incapable by a sheer disregard for the 
oughness that makes the Dutch public 
lols the admiration of the world. 

‘hus, in her most important institution 
ie foreign-born, America fell short with 
- And though I am ready to believe that 
oublie school has increased in efficiency 
» that day, itis indeed a question for the 
jrican to ponder well over:just how far 
sent is the method employed in the edu- 
im of the child who comes to the coun- 
, schools to-day without a knowledge of 
‘first word in the English language. 
out a positive knowledge of the sub- 
‘| know enough of modern conditions in 
‘average public school to warrant at 


| the suspicion that the American would. 


)e particularly proud of the system for 
+h annually he pays hundreds of mil- 
, of dollars in taxes. 

fam aware in making this statement 
}I shall*be met with convincing in- 
es of intelligent effort being made with 
oreign-born children in special classes, 
ne has a higher respect for those efforts 
, I have—few, other than educators, 
i7 of them better than I do, since I did 
inake my five-year study of the Amer- 
public-school system for naught. But 
i not referring to the exceptional in- 
se here and there. I merely ask of the 
‘rican, interested as he is or should be in 
‘mericanization of the strangers within 
jates, how far the public-school system 
-day, as a whole, urban and rural, 
‘ts itself, with any result of actual 
eney, to the foreign-born child. I ven- 
‘to color his opinion in no wise; I 
‘ly ask that he will inquire and ascer- 
‘for himself, as he should do if he is 
ested in the future welfare of his 
itry and his institutions. For what 
ens in America in the years to come 
‘ads in large measure on what is hap- 
ug to-day in the public schools. 


Little Respect for Law 


+a Dutch boy I was taught a whole- 
) respect for law and for authority. It 
‘mpressed upon me that laws of them- 
's were futile unless the people for 
ia they were made respected them and 
ed them in spirit even’ more than in the 
». I came to America to feel on every 
that exactly the opposite was true. 
i were passed, but not enforced, and 
pirit was lacking in the people to en- 
‘them. There was little respect for the 
) there was scarcely any for those 
inted to enforce it. 

|e nearest that a boy gets to the law is 
oliceman. In the Netherlands a boy is 
it that a policeman is placed there for 
Totection of life and property; that he 
+ natural friend of every boy and man 
‘Sehaves himself. The Dutch boy and 
ooliceman are naturally friendly in 
relations. I came to America, to be 
that a policeman is a boy’s natural 
'y; he is there to arrest him if he can 
the slightest reason for doing so. A 
2man was a being to hold in fear, not 
‘pect. He was to be avoided, not to be 
\ friends with. The result was that, as 
‘, Lcame to regard, as did all boys, the 
2man on our beat as an enemy. His 
mee meant for us to stiffen up; his 
‘pearance was the signal for us to let 
» So long as one was not caught it did 
matter. I heard mothers tell their 
ichildren that if they did not behave 
‘selves they would get the policeman to 
hem into a bag and carry them off or 
ieir ears off. Of course the policeman 
ine to them an object of fear; the law 
ii he represented, something that was 
(and stood for punishment. Not a 
‘of respect did I ever hear for the law in 
oyhood days; a law was something to 
loken, to be evaded, to call down upon 
/S aS a source of punishment, but never 
ae in the light of self-protection or 
Tespect. 

\d as I grew to young manhood and 
‘manhood it was the newspapers that 
(on every side with a lack of respect for 
{In authority. Under the special dis- 
ition of the liberty of the press, which 
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was construed into the license of the press, 
no man was too high to come under the 
vituperation of the editorial displeasure if 
his politics did not happen to suit the 
editor or his actions ran counter to what he 
believed they should be. It was not criti- 
cism of acts; it was personal attacks upon 
officials; whether they were supervisors, 
mayors, governors or presidents—it mat- 
tered not. 

It is a very unfortunate impression that 
this American lack of respect for those in au- 
thority makes upon the foreign-born mind. 

At the most vital part of my life, when I 
was to become an American citizen and 
exercise the right of suffrage, America fell 
entirely short. It reached out not even a 
suggestion of a hand. Moreover, I could 
find no place where I could ascertain what 
the vote meant. 

When the presidential conventions had 
been held in the year when I reached my 
legal majority, and I knew, on the question 
of age, that I could vote, I started out to 
find out whether, being foreign-born, I was 
entitled to the suffrage. No one could tell 
me, and it was not until I had visited six 
different municipal departments, being re- 
ferred from one to another, that it was 
explained that through my father’s natu- 
ralization I became automatically, as his 
son, an American citizen. I decided to read 
up on the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, and could not secure a 
copy anywhere, though it was but a week 
since they were adopted in their egnven- 
tions. I was told the newspapers had 
printed them. 


Platforms in Pocket Editions 


It occurred to me there must be many 
others besides myself who were anxious to 
secure the platforms of the two parties in 
some more convenient form. With the eye 
of necessity ever upon a chance to earn an 
honest penny, I went to a newspaper office, 
cut out from its files the two platforms, had 
them printed in a small pocket edition, sold 
an edition to the American News Company 
and another to the news company control- 
ling the elevated railroad bookstands, at 
which they sold at ten cents each. So great 
was the demand I had only partially sensed, 
that within three weeks I had sold such 
huge editions of the little book that I 
cleared more than a thousand dollars. 

But it occurred to me as strange that it 
depended on a foreign-born American to 
supply an eager public with what should 
have been supplied through the agency of 
the political parties or some educational 
source. 

I now tried to find out what a vote really 
meant. It must be recalled that I was only 
twenty-one years old, with scant educa- 
tional advantages and with no civic agency 
having held out a hand to give me the in- 
formation I was seeking. I went to the 
headquarters of each of the political parties 
and put my query. I was regarded with 
most puzzled looks. 

‘“What does it mean to vote?”’ asked one 
chairman. ‘‘Why, on election day you go 
up to the ballot box and put your ballot in 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

But I knew very well that that was not 
all there was to it, and I was determined to 
find out the significance of the electorate. I 
met with dense ignorance on every hand. 
I went to the Brooklyn Library and was 
frankly told by the librarian that he did not 
know of a book that would tell me what I 
wanted to know. This was in 1884. 

As the campaign increased in intensity I 


found myself a desired person in the eyes of | 


the local campaign managers, but not one 
of them could tell me the significance and 
meaning of the privilege I was for the first 
time to exercise. I was to vote—that was 
all; and I was to vote their way. That was 
the Alpha and Omega of their song. 

Finally I spent an evening with Seth Low, 
and of course got the desired information. 

But faney the quest I was compelled to 
make to ascertain the simple information 
that should have been placed in my hands 
or made readily accessible tome! And how 
many foreign-born would take equal pains 
to ascertain what I was determined to find 
out? 

Surely America fell short here with me at 
my most sacred time, my first vote! 

Is it any simpler to-day for the foreign- 
born of a healthy inquiring mind to acquire 
this information when he approaches his 
first vote? I wonder! Not that Ido not 
believe there are agencies for this purpose. 
You know there are, andsodoI. But how 
about the foreign-born? Does he know? 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


Ae ees food, appetizing, wholesome, 
thoroughly cooked. And convenient to 
serve—yjust heat it. 

All the family like it because it zaszes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz 
establishment, and then cooked with selected 
cheese and Heinz famous tomato sauce in 
accordance with the recipe of an Italian chef, 
in the spotless Heinz kitchens. 

An excellent food for children. 


Some of the i 
Vinegars 


Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


§ - ass 


All Heinz goods sold 'in Canada are packed in Canada 
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OZaAY to your dealer, “I want a 
pair of Ivory Garters,” and he'll 
place you for a good picker. 


There’s no mistaking your 
meaning when you come out flat for 
Ivory Garters, because so many of your 
fellow men now demand the comfort and 
good service Ivory Garters return you 
for your money. 


You'll feel repaid in full for this simple 
precaution when you slip Ivory Garters 
over your shins. Then you realize how 
gratefully light and easy Ivory Garters 
are; how gentle, yet secure. For Ivory 
Garters have no metal or pads. Having 
no extra weight to support, they put in 
full time holding up your socks. Scien- 
tific designing adjusts them naturally to 
your legs without a chance of sagging or 
binding. Inch for inch they grip your 
legs, yet so unobtrusively that you don’t 
even realize you’re wearing garters. From 
shave time to bedtime Ivory Garters 
stave off that ‘‘gone”’ feeling from your 
legs, and keep up your “‘go.” 

Remember, you can enjoy Ivory Garter 
Géomfort by sticking to this easy formula: 


*‘Give me a pair of Ivory Garters,” and 
your dealer will be glad to come across. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


EVENING POST 


Is it not perhaps like the owner of the bull- 
dog—professedly fierce—who assured the 
friend calling on him that the dog never. 
attacked friends of the family. 

“Yes,” said the friend, “that’s all right. 
You know and I know that I am a friend of 
the family. But does the dog know?” 

Is it to-day made known to the foreign- 
born about to exercise his privilege of suf- 
frage for the first time where he can be told 
what that privilege means? Is the means 
to know made readily accessible to him? 
Isit, in fact, as it should be, brought to him? 

It was not to me. Is it to him? 

To the American, part and parcel of his 
country, these factors where his country 
falls short with the foreign-born are perhaps 
not so apparent; they may even seem to 
some to be very unimportant. But to 
the foreign-born they. seem distinct lacks; 
they loom large; they form serious handi- 
caps which in many cases are never sur- 
mounted; they constitute menaces to that 
Americanization that is to-day more than 
ever our fondest dream, and that we now 
realize more keenly than before is our most 
vital need. 

It is for this reason that I have put them 
down here as concrete instances of where 
and how America fell short in my own 
Americanization, and where, what is far 
more serious to me, she is falling short in 
her Americanization of thousands of other 
foreign-born. 

“Yet you succeeded,” it will be argued. 

I admit it, But you, on the other hand, 
must admit that I did not succeed by 
reason of these.shortcomings. It was in 
spite of them; by overcoming them. 

But whatever were the shortcomings I 
found during my fifty-year period of Amer- 
icanization, however short America may 
have fallen during my transition from a 
foreigner into an American, I owe to her the 
most priceless gift that any nation can offer, 
and that is opportunity. 

As the world stands to-day no other 
nation offers opportunity in the degree that 
America does to the foreign-born. Russia 
may in the future, as I like to believe she 
will, prove a second United States of Amer- 
icainthisrespect. Shehasthesamelimitless 
area; her people, granting them education, 
the same potentialities. But as things are 
to-day the United States of America offers 
as does no other nation a limitless oppor- 
tunity where a man can go as far as his 
abilities can carry him. She may ask that 
the foreign-born, as in my own case, shall 
hold on to some of the ideals and ideas of 
the land of his birth. She may ask of him 
that he shall develop and mold his charac- 
ter by overcoming her shortcomings. 


The Land of.Opportunity 


But upon the best that the foreign-born 
can retain America can graft such a wealth 
of inspiration, a national idealism and an 
opportunity for the highest endeavor as to 
make him the most fortunate man on the 
earth to-day. He can go where he will; no 
traditions hamper him, no limitations are 
set except those that he finds within him- 
self. The larger the area which he chooses 
for himself and in which he works, the larger 
the vision which he demonstrates—the 
more eager the people are to give support to 
his undertakings if they are convinced that 
he has their best welfare as his goal. There 
is no public confidence equal to the confi- 
dence of the American public once it is 
obtained. It is fickle, of course—as are all 
publics—but fickle only with the man who 
cannot maintain an achieved success, A 
man in America cannot complacently lean 
back upon a success as he can in the older 
European countries, and depend upon the 
glamour of a past success to sustain him or 
its momentum to carry him. 

Probably the most alert public in the 
world, it asks of its leaders that they shall 
keep alert. Its appetite for variety is in- 
satiate, but its appreciation, when given, 
is full-handed and whole-hearted. The 
American public never holds back from the 
man to whom it gives; it never bestows 
niggardly; it gives all or nothing. 

What is not generally understood is the 
wonderful idealism of the American people. 
Nothing so completely surprises the foreign- 
born as when he finds this trait so deeply 
embedded in the American character. The 
impression is current in European coun- 
tries, perhaps more general before the great 
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een sian 
war than since, that America is solely |4 


purely given to worship of the Ameri 
dollar. Though between nations, as . 
tween individuals, comparisons are va \ 
less, it may not be amiss to say fi 
personal knowledge that the Dutch wor; 
the gulden infinitely more than do 
Americans the dollar. I do not say { 
the American is always conscious of 
idealism; more often he is not. But lg 
great convulsion touching the moralitie 
life occur, and the result always shows }y 
close to the surface is his idealism. And'e 
fact that so frequently he covers it wil g 
thick veneer of materialism does not af + 
its quality. The truest approach, the ¢'y 
approach, in fact, to the American chara \» 
is, as James Bryce has so well said, thro }y 
his idealism. ; 

It is this quality which gives the tr} 
inspiration to the foreign-born in his |. 
deavor to serve the people of his ado) \q 
country. He is mentally sluggish in 
who does not discover early in his el 
that America will make good with him |e 
makes good with her. But he must jy 
fair. Itis essentially the straight game | |t 


your true American plays, and he ins 


that you shall play it with him. Insta) \s 
there are, of. course, to the contrary \n 
American life, which seem to give colo 9 
the idea that the man who is not earefi»f 
how he plays his cards often succeeds, iit 
never is this true in the long run. Sox 
or later—sometimes, unfortunately, js 
later than sooner—the public discovers \e 
fly in the ointment. In no other count \n 
the world is the moral conception so (i! 
and true as in America, and no people ||| 
give a larger and more permanent rey jd 
to the man whose effort for that public is 
its roots in honor and truth. 


The Feelings of Adopted Son 


The sky is the limit to the foreign-| 
who comes to America imbued with ho st 
endeavor, ceaseless industry and the ab jy 
to carry through. No other nation ai 
him greater scope and more limitless of §- 
tunity. The way is wide open to the w i 
succeed in any honest endeavor. E fy 
path beckons, every vista invites, ej 
talent is called forth and every effi ni 
effort finds its due reward. In no (¢ 
land is the way so clear and so free. | 

How good an American has the proct 0 
Americanization made me? That I cao 
say. Who can say that of himself? Ba 
I look round.me and have come to} )\ 
as my close friends the American-bo - 
wonder if, after all, the foreign-born [° 
not make in some sense a better Amer it 
whether he is not able to get a truer 
spective; whether the desire is not die 
or more intense to see America gre! 
whether he is not less content to le'¢ 
faulty institutions be as they are; whe 2! 
by reason’ of his adoption by Amerie h 
does not feel a greater sense of resp 5! 
bility and make a greater endeav( |t 
reciprocate; whether in seeing her {lt 
more clearly he does not make a mori |i 
tinct effort to have her reach those ii! 
or those fundamentals of his own ™ 
which he feels are in his nature and the * 
of which he is anxious to graft upoi)! 
characteristics of his adopted land. _ | 

It naturally gives me a feeling of © 
satisfaction that two Presidents l/l 
United States considered me a suffici 
typical American to wish to send met? 
native land as the accredited minister (2 
adopted land: And yet when I analyz h 
reasons for my preferment in both * 
instances I derive a deeper satistactt |! 
the fact that, complimentary as Wa) 
intimation in each case, and I so fel 1 
regarded it, my stronger impulse wit 
work in America and for America, 3}: 
was this which led me to ask in each™ 
that I be permitted to remain where Ja 

It is this strong American impulse 
my Americanization has brought int m 
life and made part of me. And las 
greater privilege than to be allowed til 
to see my potential America, as I serie 
come true; the America that J like to I 
of as the America of Abraham Linco io 
of Theodore Roosevelt—not faultless 
less faulty. It is in trying to shapé 
America and to work in that America, 
it comes, that I ask a part in retul” 
what I owe to her. No greater privilec 
a man have! © : A 


There they are! The mine guards!” 
pbody yelled again. 
ne crowd stopped its noise for a moment 
<looked. But Sonia herself could see 
jing yet; and apparently no one else 
ul. They walked more quietly now, 
rng toward the possible enemy at the 
pf the slope in Gooseville. The little 
, next to Sonia kept repeating over 
cover his incantation against injunc- 
». The big standard bearer, after a 
fnt look ahead in which apparently he 
gnothing, started his war chant again, 
iv other defiant spirits joining him. 
yothers marched songless, craning their 
33 out of the line looking for their ene- 
: 
ley came now to the first of the brown- 
): unclapboarded houses of Gooseville. 
jis empty—as most of the others were 
rently. The foreigners’ families had 
wd ahead of the approaching eviction. 
ie was no life about the place. The 
3 were gone, the anxious hens, the 
"3 of geese which gave the place its 
r. The whole ugly place was empty— 
is there might be somewhere a scab 
ry or two hidden back in some one or 
af the group of fifteen or twenty dwell- 
: The voice of the crowd was hushed 
‘more as the line came up. Only a 
/ndividuals went on mechanically with 
| chants. The rest had stopped sing- 
‘and watched for the enemy. 
‘hey're gone! ‘There’re no thugs 
\” two or three voices shouted. 
1 a matter of fact the guards were 
i—but keeping out of sight carefully. 
( best policy was to let this crowd go 
it would, not provoke it—especially 
/s point, where so many of the foreign- 
tight feel a sudden blaze of anger at 
light of homes from which they had 
‘forced out. Besides this there were 
ery few men there. The mine guards 
jocal authorities had been surprised at 
las a matter of fact, by the earliness of 
iarch and had then moved their main 
3 to the mine entrance, giving up the 
jof breaking up the parade, as they 
id have done, as it was starting from 
illage. 
e Hun with the standard proclaiming 
vance for the mutilated woman 
ved his chant abruptly. 
'o hell with injunk! To hell with 
‘thing! To hell!” he cried with a 
isque inability at English expression. 
|, remembered, she thought, that he 
nad a sister living near in one of the 
MS. 
‘ome on!” she said, reaching over and 
igathissleeve. “Don’tstart trouble!” 
shook his arm loose defiantly—but 
hed along. 
ere was no one in sight. The guards 
carefully behind the houses. They 
‘In fact, too entirely outnumbered to 
ir—being only three in all. They had 
le impressiveness of an adequate force. 
nly actual power in their hands would 
ipower of last-resort—the use of fire- 
| of their riot guns—those deadly 
off shotguns. And obviously the 
f these things on a crowd like this— 
‘ially one full of women and children— 
be avoided in every possible way. 
es, these were not very skilled men. 
one of the three was an older man with 
‘xperience, the other two being inex- 
need youths—the main force of better 
‘keeping together farther on at the 
mouth. 
was the part of policy then to let this 
il go by if it would—especially as they 
how see from their concealment that 
rikers’ leaders were themselves trying 
romplish this. 
ome on! Come on!’ Sonia was urg- 
*r foreigners, going back and forth on 
ne. “Don’t stop here!” 
®y were moving by—muttering, curs- 
yelling now and then—but moving 
‘the highway, nevertheless. ‘“‘ They will 
Tight,” she thought. ‘Leave every- 
here alone! Don’t touch their prop- 
she called. 
: as She said it she heard the disturb- 
rash of glass. Trouble had started 
© way it so often does in such cir- 
vances. Some one of the whistling, 
ciplined, noisy boys had broken loose— 
yn a stone through a window—that 
challenge to the natural destructive- 
)f an untrained boy, the window of an 
house. The exciting sound of falling 
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glass struck the ears of the marchers. An- 
other stone followed—thumping against 
the wooden house wall—two more panes 
of glass—and boys’ crazy, irresponsible 
laughter. 

“Stop!” cried Sonia, forcing her way 
through the line. “Stop that!” 

The wild youths held off for the moment. 

“You young fools!” said Sonia, cuffing 
one. When her victim looked up, starting 
to protest, and saw Hecker behind her he 
subsided. Hecker gave him a cuff for in- 
terest. 

But now all at once another action just 
as unexpected happened. A woman with a 
shawl about her head darted from a back 
line into one of the side alleys entering 
Gooseville. She was a foreigner, it ap- 
peared afterward, who had had a home 
there and thought that she had left some 
small article of furniture, some kitchen 
utensil, when she had moved out. 

Sonia started after her when she saw her. 
The woman hurried; she was well in the 
peel before Sonia had caught sight of 

er. 

“Come back here!” cried Sonia. “‘Come! 
Come!” 


And as she called this one of the mine | © 


guards—one of the two younger ones— 
stepped out from behind a ramshackle 
woodshed in the yard that the foreign 
woman was now entering. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted—his 
loudness of voice not availing to cover up 
his lack of assurance. ‘‘Get out!” 

His sawed-off shotgun was ready in his 
hands.} His hands were none too steady. 

The peasant woman stood still—like an 
obstinate animal—in the middle of a 
crazy gateway in the broken picket fence 
about the back yard. 

“You no put me out! This my house! 
I pay for it! I pay rent money for it!” 

“Get out!” the young guard said, his 
voice still loud and unsteady, and came and 
hustled her into the alleyway. 

She stood firm there. He could not 
budge her. 

*“Me no move!” she cried. ‘‘Me ’Mer- 
ican citizen! Me own this road! Go 
hang—you!” 

It was the exact formula, Sonia recalled 
now, starting to reason with her, that they 
had drilled into them—all the foreigners; 
warning them to keep in the public high- 
ways—but showing them their rights there. 

“Get a move on!” insisted the mine 
guard. He was scarcely more than a boy— 
a boy with a dissipated light-blue eye and 
a mop of brown hair falling down almost 
to it. “Goon! Get out! This is no public 
road! It’s private property!” 

“Let her alone!” said Sonia, breaking 
in now. ‘“‘Let her alone, you Cossack! 
Don’t you strike her!” 

The boy retorted with a vile name. He 
knew Sonia, of course. They all did—and 
hated and despised her. 

“Go hang—you!” repeated the Hunk 
woman defiantly. 

Back of them the crowd had edged into 
the opening of the alleyway—private 
property, of course, as the guard had said, 
but still to some extent a public way. The 
youth grew more and more flustered. It 
was a problem for an inexperienced boy— 
this motley crowd of men and women and 
children closing in on him; and no real 
power to use against them but a sawed-off 
shotgun—no intermediate step for him to 
take between mere words and sudden 
death. 

“‘Get out of here!” he cried, menacing 
them with his gun—while the first ranks 
trampled back on those behind them, 

And at this time he saw Hecker finally 
coming forward to interfere. He knew the 
gunman of course—too well! 

“Put it up!’ said Hecker, walking 
toward him. ‘Put it up—before you hurt 
somebody!” he called contemptuously, 
and came on grinning. “Here, give it to 
me!” 

He made no motion to take a weapon 
from his pocket, so all the strikers said, 
though there was one on his person. He 
did not value his enemy sufficiently highly. 
He passed by Sonia and her peasant 
woman, still obstinately protesting against 
giving ground. The boy—the mine guard— 
his eyes upon Hecker, had started backing 
away. Now remembering finally, he blew 
his whistle sharply for the other guards— 
for the older men to come and give him 
both moral and physical assistance. 


Ask the Doctor 


He will say that home-baked beans 
are unfit. 

They are under-baked, very hard to 
eieeat Yet the baking crisps and bursts 
them. 


Van Camp’s Beans 


Baked so they easily digest, yet mellow, 
whole and nut-like. 

Baked with a sauce which gives every 
granule zest. 


Their Ideas on Baked Beans 


Men Change 


When we were boys, sawing wood or play- 
ing outdoors, any food tasted good. And 
any baked beans would digest. 

When men work indoors, foods need to be 
tempting. And beans must be baked to 


digest. 
Win Them Back 


Baked Beans form our national dish. 
They are hearty, delicious, and they take 
the place of meat. 

If your folks don’t eat them often, win 
them back. 

Serve them Van Camp’s. 

Van Camp’s Beans are selected by analy- 
sis. They are boiled in water freed from 
minerals, so the skins are tender. 

They are baked in steam ovens—baked 
for hours at high heat—so they easily digest. 
Yet the beans are not crisped or broken. 


Scientific Cooks 


The dish is prepared by culinary experts, 
college trained. They have spent years to 
bring it to perfection. 

The sauce is a rare creation, and they 
bake it with the beans. Every atom shares 
its tang and zest. 

The beans are baked in sealed containers, 


= so the flavor can’t escape. 


Compare Van Camp’s with other kinds, 


’ home-baked or factory-baked. See what 


a master dish we have for you, ready for 
quick serving. 

Find them out. It will change your whole 
conception of Baked Beans. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 orl10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk 


Chili Con Carne 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


A famous French recipe given 
multiplied delights by scientific 
cookery, 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


The best Italian recipe made 
up with the rarest ingredients. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


A new grade, made with 
blended nuts. All skins, all germs 
removed. 
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“Come on now,” said Hecker, following 
the backing youth, “give it tome!” 

“Get out! Don’t you come here!” said 
the scared boy, still backing. 

“Don’t be afraid! I won’t hurt you!” 
called Hecker contemptuously, ‘‘Lay it 
down if you want to!” 

Back of Hecker the crowd jeered—adding 
to the boy’s confusion and to Hecker’s 
recklessness. 

“All I want,’ repeated Hecker grin- 
ning, ‘‘is for you not to hurt anybody.” 

He came forward steadily up the alley, 
keeping the youth’seye. He was venturing 
too far—misjudging the man’s nervousness. 

“Come!’’ he commanded. ‘Don’t let’s 
have trouble! I won’t hurt you.” And still 
went forward. 

“Don’t you come any nearer—I warn 
you!” said the youth with the shotgun 
tremulously. ‘‘I warn you!” 

Hecker by the terms of his profession 
would not stop now. 

Behind the youth the other two guards 
came running about the house. 

“Stop!” cried the older. “Don’t shoot! 
Don’t.” 

It was too late. The boy, scared out of 
self-control at his opponent—mistaking his 
purpose perhaps—in a sudden penie had 
discharged the shotgun without even rais- 
ing it to his shoulder. 

Hecker went down—crumpled, torn—at 
a distance of less than thirty feet from the 
muzzle, his grin still on his lips. 

Back of him, at one side, the figure of the 
women in red, releasing her hold on the 
peasant woman she was drawing back, 
clapped one hand to her forehead, whirled 
and fell to the ground. The peasant woman 
with her ran back, stumbling away from 
her, voiceless with terror. 

There was utter silence—broken soon by 
the outcry of the man who had fired the 
shot. 

“You saw him! You saw him!” he cried 
excitedly to the older guard who had come 
up. .“‘Ihadto doit! Ihadto! I had to!” 

“Shut up!’ said the older man. 

“You saw him—didn’t you? You saw 
him! He was reachin’ to shoot!” the scared 
boy lied. ‘‘You saw him reachin’—didn’t 
you?” 

“Shut up!”’ said the other. 

“You got the woman too!” said the third 
man. 

There were curses now—and threats from 
the crowd. 

“Shut up!” said the older man again. 
“Come on!”’ 

The two new guards went forward, ges- 
turing with their shotguns, to where the 
woman’s body lay. 

The crowd broke and ran—as they ad- 
vanced—the third guard after them. The 
crowd ran from the 
alleyway and started 
down the road—the 
women carrying chil- 
dren, the boys throwing 
down their clattering 
pans and basins, the 
musicians their instru- 
ments. 

The miscellaneous 
mass of women and 
children, the foreign 
men, fled down the 
yellow-rutted road over 
the shoulder of the hill. 

The few English- 
speaking miners 
stopped out of gunshot 
like a herd of stampeded 
cattle, watching angrily 
before another flight. 
Suddenly they started 
on again still faster, 
down the hill. 

The reénforcements 
of the mine guards 
were coming up the 
road from the mine 
mouth on the opposite 


hill slope. 
““They’re dead—both 
of them!” announced 


the older guard in a 


level, matter - of - fact 
voice. ‘‘Dead as 
smelts!”” 


“Her too!” cried the 
killer in a jerky voice 
his pale-blue eyes fixed 
in a stare of fear and 
wonderunderthe brown 
unruly mop of hair upon 
his forehead. ‘‘Her 
too!’’ he persisted hys- 
terically. 
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“Just one buckshot—as far as I can see. 
Must have got her here—in the temple!” 

“‘T didn’t see her, Jim!’’ cried the young 
guard, clutching the other’s arm. “Fonest 
—-J didn’t see her, I tell you! I didn’t even 
see her!” 

“Shut up!” said the older man, ‘Get 
hold of yourself!” 

“‘No—leave her alone!’”’ he instructed, 
checkinghim. ‘‘ You’llhavetoleaveher here 
for the coroner.” 

She lay there in her red dress on the yel- 
low rutted alley road till the coroner finally 
came. Round her on either side lay the 
littered grassless back yards, the crazy 
sheds, the gaunt black ugly tenements of 
Gooseville. Beyond her, with his final grin 
upon his lips, lay the gunman, Hecker— 
the joke of life finally over. 


XXIII 


HEY brought the body of the girl in the 

late afternoon to the two rooms over the 
store where she and Spinner had lived to- 
gether. After the coroner and his physi- 
cian had finished it was the property of 
Spinner. The body of Hecker was taken 
directly to the union hall, where it lay in 
the one anteroom. 

After the allaying of the first excitement, 
after a hard struggle to prevent retaliation 
by the miners which would have been 
clearly suicidal, Spinner learned that the 
girl’s body had been returned at last to 
what had been in a way, after all, their 
home. He went there. They left him alone 
with her at his request. It would be now 
but a short time at most. 

The body lay beneath the sheet upon 
their cheap couch bed against the wall, 
which had been let down for it. Spinner 
did not attempt to look at it. He did not 
wish to. Hesat down in the cheap machine- 
turned rocking-chair which had been So- 
nia’s and lighted a cigarette. He should 
notsmoke, heknew. His throat grew worse 
and worse. But in times like this he found 
he could not resist it. 

The thing had been ashock to him—more 
than he dared to own himself. He had 
pushed the thought of it away from him 
during the intense and necessary activities 
of the day. But now he must face it, as we 
must all face such things—alone. His mind 
was too keen, too insistent and too straight- 
forward for him to be able.to avoid the 
situation if he had cared to. There she lay 
finally, after all her tireless, feverish activi- 
ties. This was the end. And he himself 
bore how much responsibility? A great 
share. 

Tt was well toward the end of afternoon. 
A late clearing had left a bar of open sky, 
translucent as a blue-green jewel, on the 
horizon, through which the sun now shone 
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‘into his room, and striking upon the glass of 


a cheap ornament on a table focused a spot 
of light upon the wall above the couch. 
Outside, the street, after the excitement of 
the day, had gone still. Spinner knew, of 
course, that the special constables, heavily 
armed, patrolled up and down the walks 
outside in pairs—clearing the street. Occa- 
sionally he could hear them, He got up 
and lowered the shade against the sun, 
blotting out the spot of light. 

Coming back to sit down, his eyes fell 
again upon the wall—and the gallery of 
Sonia Silver’s martyrs: the portrait of Joe 
Hill, the great-eyed romantic face of Char- 
lotte Corday forever at its bars; the nervous 
irritable countenance of Rosa Luxemburg. 
Now the girl herself was there at the 
end of the same journey—subconsciously 
chosen from the beginning—a martyr of 
the class war, the new gospel of hate. 
What strange creatures women were; how 
they take all emotion—for emotion’s sake— 
at its face value! How she had taken to 
herself, in spite of all her insight into its 
machinery, the propaganda of a current 
religion of class hatred! The radical’s 
chants of praise for the strange company of 
its martyrs! 

But that, of course, didnot clear himfrom 
his part in this. He saw that—and lighted 
another cigarette before he let his mind run 
on, gnawing at this train of thought, which 
was now full upon him. Shock, of course, 
provokes different reactions from different 
temperafnents—some_ lachrymose, some 
boisterous, some loudly rebellious! With 
him, with his type, it brought a touch of 
cold, of utter depression—of doubt—of 
questioning—of self-review. 

“This is the end,’’ he repeated to him- 
self, and glanced once again at the sheeted 
figure, which after all at times had meant 
much to him. 

The covered face he did not yet wish to 
see! ‘‘The end for all of us!” 

And as he thought this his eye fell again 
upon the pictures; and from them upon the 
wall paper—the same reiterated ugly pat- 
tern, a type most common in cheap 
houses, which they had had when Sonia 
lived in that room in the Restful Valley 
lodging house in Chicago. Released by 
this chance suggestion of sameness with a 
former experience, his mind was off again 
upon that questioning—that main doubt of 
his—which more and more as he grew older 
and less robust lay always just underneath 
the surface of his thought—that sense of 
the purposelessness of all things—of the 
return of life upon itself—the vicious circle 
in which all things move. 

This then was the end of her—of the in- 
dividual life—as a matter of course in a 
radical’s belief; in any modern radical’s 


This Was the End. And He Himself Bore How Much Responsibility? 


| 
March 15, 19: 
| 
thinking. But if so, why this other thing) 
this modern gospel of race progress ; 
called? Why all this fuss and exciteme 
and outery over the race? What was ¢) 
doctrine after all but just another race il) 
sion, another man-made religion, found 
most obviously upon the inferences of D!! 
winism, that had brought the idea of pri) 
ress in vegetable and animal and social }| 
into an easy, universal popularity; tl. 
had created that familiar religion of soc! 
progress of the late nineteenth century’ 
all its various cults—all grown commi, 
place and trite now almost to banalij) 
Progress to what—of what? Was son, 
thing suddenly made from nothing in}; 
passing from the individual to the mass’ 
individuals? Or was it all the same | 
grotesque trickery of animal instinet— 
appetite to live and hope until the race]: 
the individual was forced to die, hay; 
traveled finally its own vicious circle? 

He got up—walked about the room, ne | 
looking yet at what he must finally see, :| 
would not—that face! His cold fit was | 
on him now. The black abyss, the bottc: 
less pit which is the hell of modern thi - 
ers—of too mental a type—opened j{ 
beneath him. He turned from bad to wo). 
He was doubting now much further thai 
first—doubting even the temporary ya: 
of the one enthusiasm, the mainspring| 
his life; the hate of modern society, wi | 
alone kept alight for him the will to live) } 
marshal one day after another. 

“Waive that!’ the doubt within |i 
went on like a living, speaking thing, le: 
ing down into the ultimate blind endin 
his thought—already too familiar to | 
“Assume that there is no intelligent }: 
pose for life, individual or general, as in § 
teachings of the old creeds. Assume as | 
do that all we need is an instinct, a dri 
power, a universal stimulus to live | 
life—perform the routine of this senst | 
circle—is this thing that is going on thro | 
us—this gospel of hate, an effective bio 
ical impulse even—for the thing you y! 
so much; for the improvement of the li 
conditions of the race? Is hatred afte | 
a positive force—in any way? Is it 1) 
thing—in animal life, in social life, m1) 
tal progress—but a negation?” : 

This gospel of hate that had flouris | 
so since the great war—that greatest {3 
of all. the world’s long hating—was | 
process of progress; or in the end a de: 
dation—to lower forms of society? 
anarchy itself, as its enemies claime | 
grotesque return to archaic and prim / 
social conditions—really a turning |? 
upon the vicious circle of the life of 1 
race? Of Europe back to Asia? 

It was growing dusk. The low sun } 
gone well below the high horizon of} 
valley. The chills! 
ows of the late! 
twilight filled the» ! 
Spinner still went! 
ing to and fro a‘ 
it — thinking, fig]! 
with his doubt. 

Was this wl! 
thing—this propag ! 
which had absorbe ! 
life; for which | 
woman had just {° 
hers—not merely '! 
permanent intelle ! 
consequence? 
not even the shad ' 
a shadow—not ev 
good working illu! 
Was it even:! 
stopped his pacir | 
and fro to questi” 
viewed from a wo! 
standpoint, | any! 
approaching in val | 
opposite—that cre) 
the diametrically 
site motive in life; ! 
social propagi’ 
which starting 1” 
historic mists of s 
Minor two thot! 
years ago had ¢} 
across the map 0? 
rope into what the” 
mon man cal 
anity? Was not 
this Christian 
which his. intelle! 
contempt had bel 
great during 4 
adult years, reall § 
upon a soun er 
dationthanthesttt 
which he had pli? 
(Continued on Pa, 
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o build? Was it not a common-sense in- 
erence that its very survival over so great 
1 time was—in spite of all the countless 
ibsurdities which had been fastened on 
t—a practical demonstration that it stood 
it bottom on a social and biological impulse 
vhich was more valid than its opposite— 
he hatred which furnished the main driv- 
ng impulse in his own philosophy of life? 

He stood at the window looking out upon 
he empty street. Below him he saw a pair 
f constables and faintly heard their foot- 
teps upon the walk—going back and forth, 
he patrols of a small civil war. He had 
ought them there himself—as he had 
wrought this woman back of him to the 
lace where she had now arrived. This 
yas all to a great extent his handiwork, He 
urned back from the silent street to the 
till more silent room and started once again 
valking—thinking. 

He knew, of course, the stereotyped 
mswer—the old conventional patter of 
entimentalism—that this new thing was 
ot at all the gospel of hate, but the gospel 
f equality and fraternity and affectionate 
omradeship. He saw exactly the face of 
he believer in this sort of talk; and the 
ice of the phrase makers who retailed it to 
im, with all its professional suavity—the 
hopworn benevolence of the politician and 
he professional social worker. 

He knew the phrases well enough, and 
e knew exactly what they meant to this 
1ovement as a vital force. This campaign 
‘as war, organized hatred, in every letter 
f its propaganda, in every public cry, in 
very song, in every appeal! It had ex- 
ctly the same motive power as any war— 
ctive and carefully stimulated hate. And 

that motive power were ‘withdrawn it 
‘ould be limp, inert and dead! If you 
oubted this you had merely to look at the 
ices of its leaders—of its Lenines and 
rotzkys, with their different individual 
spressions of the same emotion—hate— 
ate—hate! And his own face for that 
iatter he saw, stopping and staring for a 
toment into the faint reflected twilight of 

mirror. He liked it better, too, the ex- 
ression in these faces, than the fatuous 
vexperience of the parlor Bolshevists. It 
as honest, at any rate! 

And suddenly a new and last descent 
rought him to the final depths. What was 
us thing—this movement—these men 
ad women leading it? What was he him- 
lf? his doubt asked him sharply. 

He saw the faces—of the leaders; the 
ices of the cheap prints upon the wall— 
[the martyrs of the cause; that face of 
onia herselfi—which he did not care to 
re! Yes—and his own face too. These 
\ces—somber, angry, scornful, savage— 
ere they the faces of sound normal- 
iinded men and women? Or were they 
1 touched with a strange abnormal fire— 
1e old wild light of fanaticism? , 

He stopped and scrutinized the fretful 
atures of Rosa Luxemburg upon the wall; 
Ttaightened up again. He could not blink 
—his inexorable mind would not permit 
. The thing was there! It was there in 
enine’s face—in his own, no doubt—that 
zht of the thing he had so often mocked 
id derided; that old recurrent racial de- 
rlum of a new fanaticism—a new religion— 
new faith! 

“And if so,” he was driven on—his bitter 
ul writhing to escape in vain—‘“‘if so— 
hat are you? What are all of you—you 
aders, these martyrs on the walls, this 
oman lying dead; all you who held your- 
‘Ives so high and scornfully—as intellec- 
tals—the seers and unfrightened prophets 

cold ugly truth? 
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“Dupes! Dupes, that is all, of another 
wave of race emotionalism—set rolling in 
an age of wild and terrible emotions! Of 
a new fantastic faith, self-contradictory in 
its very statement—a religion of hatred! 
Victims of a newer and wilder latter-day 
social fever—with dreams about as likely of 
fulfillment as were the visions of the early 
Christian sects in Asia Minor of the im- 
pending millennium of clouds and fiery 
angels! 

“Could even these,” his doubt inquired, 
“be more fantastic than some of the ex- 
pectations he had heard for the immediate 
social regeneration of the world—under 
the impetus of the new hate? 

“So this was all,’ his black personal 
devil demanded, “all that you have lived 
for? That this woman died for—a helpless, 
useless victim of the fatuous dreams of one 
more wild fanaticism?” 

He sat down—helpless. The thing held 
him—gripped him with hands of ice. He 
could not escape it. It seemed to hin— 
that it was so! 

It was quite dark now. The chill blue 
light of a November evening in that high- 
walled valley filled the room. It was cool 
in the room too—as it must be. Spinner 
shivered slightly—ran his long cold fingers 
across his eyes—with the gesture of one 
dismissing a deadly dream—and forced 
himself to get up. It was time for him to 
look in the face of Sonia—the woman who 
had lived and planned with him; for whose 
death—useful or useless—he had been so 
much responsible. He turned once more 
to the window. Across the street he could 
see a pair of constables standing looking up, 
speculating no doubt on what was going 
on within the room. He pulled down the 
shade and turned down the white glare of 
the one electric light. 

He must hurry now. He looked at his 
watch. The undertaker should have been 
there already. With the universal human 
hesitation Spinner, walking across the 
room, drew back the covering from the face 
of the dead. There she lay at the end of the 
vicious circle of life—at an end which was 
in a way of her own choosing. In other 
circumstances she might have had the 
traditional life of woman, with its more in- 
stinctive affectional life—in the family, 
bounded by the narrow confines of marital 
and maternal experience. 

Instead she lay here, another martyr of 
the gospel of hate! 

But Spinner’s thoughts outran all this 
at once; at his first glimpse of the face. 
For he saw, of course, first of all, the thing 
which he had been prepared by previous 
information to look upon—the result of 
the clumsy autopsy of the coroner—per- 
formed with the carelessness of the public 
handling of the bodies of the poor by some 
official hack physician. 

The gleam—the rekindled light of his 
fanatic hate—lived again in Spinner’s eyes. 

“The fools!”’ he said with a smile that 
was in itself a curse and a vow of bitter 
vengeance. “The fools!” 

He saw at once the use that could be 
made of this: A campaign of martyrdom 
such as had never yet been carried out 
in the United States; the martyrdom of a 
woman, young, attractive, in the height of 
health and promise; an organizer giving 
her whole thought and powers for the 
worker—not only killed, but mutilated be- 
yond belief by the hired thugs of capital- 
ism! All that was needed now was the 
photograph. 

Spinner’s cold fit was gone now entirely. 
The vital purpose, the mainspring of his 
daily action was back once more in his 
life; the old bright light of his fanaticism 
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in his eyes. He was still planning his cam- 
paign when the light tap of the undertaker 
eame upon the door. 

“The photographer,’ Spinner said to 
him; “you remember—that I told you I 
might want?” 

““Yes, sir.”” 

“Can you get him?” 

“Yes, sir. Any time.” 

“Get him. And when he comes—before 
he takes the flashlight—do this: Remove 
the top of the skull—here—entirely—as it 
was in the autopsy! Take the photograph 
without it.”’ 

“Yes, sir. I understand.” 

Spinner went out—over to his pressing 
work at the union hall. 


XXIV 


| bie was some difficulty over the 
funerals. Obviously the authorities 
could not take the chance in the circum- 
stances of allowing the excitement and pos- 
sible violence which might come out of a 
double funeral of labor martyrs. Hecker 
was buried with the briefest possible serv- 
ices. The ceremony over Sonia Silver was 
allowed finally to take place before a com- 
pany of intimate friends in Spinner’s rooms, 

It was asmall company of radicals only— 
people whom the girl had known or worked 
with—from the vicinity, from Chicago, 
from Pittsburgh, from New York. Spinner 
himself conducted the simple exercises; 
made the one extended speech. 

“We are allowed at last,” hesaid bitterly, 
“after long negotiations, the supreme con- 
cession of the right to bury our own dead— 
whom the capitalists have murdered. Free 
public speech of course is denied us. For- 
tunately,” he said, “‘we do not need speech. 
Our dead will speak for us—much more 
eloquently than we ever can!” 

He alluded to and, in fact, displayed the 
terrible picture of the dead woman, which 
was to constitute, according to his plans, 
her vengeance and her triumph. 

““My old mother,”’ he went on, ‘“‘who was 
a believer in the tribal religion of the He- 
brews and its successor, had an ancient 
saying, a text which was much used in the 
religious gatherings of her day. It repre- 
sented the shrewd wisdom, the working 
knowledge of mass psychology of the great- 
est and most successful propaganda in the 
history of the world—though -it was not 
one of its directly inspired doctrines so- 
called. It went, as I recallit, like this: ‘The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church.’ I will use this,” he said ironically, 
“with your consent, as the text of what I 
say to-day.” 

He went on in a bitter travesty upon a 
religous service, with a castigation of the 
brutality and ignorance and blindness of 
the enemies and persecutors of that present- 
day religion, radicalism—the murderers of 
its martyrs. 

“They bring them back to us,” he said, 
“from their hired butchers and throw them, 
when they are ready, at our feet. As they 
did with this’—he said, pointing—“this 
woman—this broken body—of whom I will 
speak to you, as she was to both of us— 
not to me alone! Whom we can consider 
from our standpoint as a fellow worker— 
not a woman who belonged to me—or you 
or anyone! A fellow worker, with a heart 
and mind and will of her own! 

“They bring her back to me and throw 
her at my feet!” he said with a bitter and 
terrible mimicry. “‘‘There she is, pick her 
u 12 

“The fools!” he cried. “They have yet 
to learn the first elements of human feel- 
ing—to say nothing of any intelligent social 
action! 
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“‘And so,” he continued, “by the grace 
of these intrenched brutes in this system- 
ized brutality we call capitalism, we have 
our broken dead for the old conventional 
racial services of burial. 

“We have her here before us,” he said, 
looking down—‘“‘to exercise our own choice 
in our ritual of death. Shall we sniffle— 
whine—howl—groan submission? Would 
that be a service—for us—for Sonia Silver, 
this fellow worker who is gone? 

“You laugh!” he said. “I do! She al- 
most laughs herself—out of death! We 
have one service we can perform—ohe only! 
We can erect one monument that will ap- 
peal to us and her. One only! We will not 
cry or whine or cringe to them. All that 
is a matter of course. We ask no quarter— 
in this fight; and will give none—when our 
time comes! We can do one thing now— 
one only! We can hate—and hate—and 
always hate these fat fools who wax so 
hearty and so powerful to-day from the 
sucking of our blood! We can hate! We 
can build a monument of hate in all the 
minds of the workers—of them and all they 
are and do! 

“This,” he said, pointing to the body 
with his lean forefinger, “‘three days from 
now will be a handful of white ashes. And 
what of it? Its essence will live in other 
minds. 

“The human intellect,” he cried, voicing 
sharply the center of his creed, ‘‘the hu- 
man intellect is all that lasts—that will 
survive; the collective mind of the race. 
There and there alone men can erect the 
only monument which can be built for any 
individual memory. There we will build 
our modest monument for Sonia Silver! 

“Let them watch us,” he said, “the fat, 
blundering, murderous fools of capitalism! 
Watch us closely now! It may be of ad- 
vantage to them; we are not without our 
purposes of revenge; and we are not so 
very far away now from the power to ful- 
fill them.” 

He paused a moment, thinking. 

“When I was a child,” he continued 
finally—he spoke now not the language of 
the street-corner orator but of the thinking, 
cultivated mind, which with certain obvious 
limitations he really was—‘‘when I was a 
boy,” he said—‘“‘a very young one—I was 
greatly terrified by an old doggerel which 
carried from mouth to mouth one of those 
recurrent outbreaks of superstitious panic 
which passes through our so-called civiliza- 
tion once in about so often concerning the 
approaching end of the world: 


“The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one,” 


he said. “It didn’t come,’ he ended, and 
paused once more. 

“And now,” he said again with a faint 
smile of mockery, ‘‘I will stand here myself 
and take a leaf out of the book of this 
present intelligent and just and unsuper- 
stitious capitalistic society. I will turn re- 
ligious for once, and prophesy myself. There 
is no law against that—so far as I know,” 
he claimed ironically. 

But now his face grew somber, almost 
eager—the light of his real fanaticism show- 
ing through that bitter, self-defensive, ironic 
facial mask behind which with but rare 
intervals he hid his major purposes and 
emotions. 

“In the United States the new year is 
coming on—a year with such possibilities 
as you and I have never seen—and never 
perhaps dreamed to see! What are the 
signs for it—right here beneath our eyes? 

“They say we will be beaten—are being 
beaten, in the steel strike, in the coal strike. 
We are not! But say for the sake of 
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argument that we are? What then? What 
will they have done to the worker—to the 
new class-conscious worker of America? 

“Don’t ask me,” he cried, ‘‘this ques- 
tion! Or any other radical—any interested 
party! Ask someone else—who is entirely 
disinterested; ask the professional ob- 
servers—those observers for bread-and 
butter’s sake, the professional politicians— 
the national politicians and the labor 
skates both! : 

“‘Next year,” he explained, “in 1920, we 
have again the quadrennial politicians, 
bunk fest—the year of the sacred promises 
of the practical politicians. Whom are they 
watching now—already? You know and I 
know! They are watching—just as they 
are in Europe, in England—the class- 
conscious workman. And framing and 
changing and adjusting the promises they 
are to make to him to fool him—to ap- 
pease him—to satisfy him with as little as 
he can be induced to take. 

‘Will they fool him—now? Can they? 
Will he be tricked again? Do they think so 
themselves? Judge them by their actions! 
Don’t ask them—watch them move! They 
know! 

“But do these others know—these 
crushers of the steel strike, these pirates of 
the coal mines, these railroad vampires in 
Wall Street—all the head brutes of this 
ridiculous savage social order of to-day? 
Or are they too dull, too thick-witted from 
their overfeeding to know and see this sight 
that now stirs the politicians—the class 
which must live continually by its wits— 
by seeing first? Do the others see what all 
the politicians, labor and national, see— 
the sight that sets them milling in blind 
circles to-day on the so-called labor ques- 
tion, not knowing what to do?” 

Before him the immaculate Frenac 
nodded gently—Max Steinig with clumsy 
abruptness. 

“They are trying to save their politi- 
cians’ skins! Will they save them? Who 
knows? It depends upon the worker—and 
upon them! If they go far enough—they 
may be permitted to remain. I think not 
myself. I think it is too late for the labor 
fakers to change their spots. 

“For whether the labor faker comes 
along or not with these men, or without 
them—as he will eventually be—the worker 
within a year from now, I prophesy, will 
more than probably hold in his hand—and 
know he holds it—the final power of con- 
trol of economic civilization. The power 
and ultimate freedom taught by anarchy!”’ 

Steinig, the communist, Spinner saw, 
grew a little red at this doctrine—with 
smothered dissent. But Frenac smiled 
softly in his beard. 

He talked on but a little further. The 
gathering was soon over now—its members 
preparing to take the early evening train— 
on which, too, the body of Sonia Silver was 
to go back to Chicago—for incineration 
and final scattering to the four winds— 
according to the wish expressed by her 
many times in life. 

By agreement with the authorities the 
body was taken out surreptitiously and 
put on board the train at another station to 
prevent any gathering or demonstration by 
the strikers. Spinner had agreed to this. 
Frenac was to take charge of it in Chicago, 
Spinner remaining here at his post. He 
went with Frenac to the little wooden sta- 
tion to say good-by. 

“That was the best speech altogether,” 
said Frenac, leaving him, ‘‘that I have ever 
yet heard you make. It was all precisely 
true. Sonia herself, I know, would have 
been glad at it!” 

Spinner did not answer this—beyond 
an abstracted smile. He was looking 
ahead—to his revenge, his perpetuation of 
thespiritand ambitions of thedead woman— 
this new radical labor martyr, Sonia Sil- 
ver—now about to be canonized throughout 
the country. 

He could see that terrible picture—that 
ghastly photograph of a woman’s face with 
the whole forehead gone—going out from 
here—across the United States—a docu- 
ment, a proof positive, a proclamation of 
social outrage, talking a language that all 
men understood—and no man could suc- 
cessfully: contradict! Telling the frightful 
story of another martyrdom of radical labor. 

It was false—yes. There had been no 
such mutilation and brutality by the capi- 
talists’ thugs at the time of the woman’s 
death as would appear from that picture. 
Let it be! It served the purpose, the 
eternally honest purpose—to Spinner’s 
mind—of pushing forward the great cam- 
paign of class hatred! Of toppling down 
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the brutal towers of capitalism! Of bringi) 
nearer the time of justice and utter fre: 
dom when no man’s life need depend up) 
any other man’s or woman’s—or be shai! 
to them in any way. But each man aj 
each woman would be free to act—go }} 
own way—live his own life—under t¢, 
basic right of every individual who liv) 
to deal or not to deal, for his own persor 
advantage; to work or not to work with | 
for society—or for his fellow individual 
under the final guaranties of theoreti: 
anarchy. 

Spinner smiled—was smiling fainj 
when he said good-by to Frenae and t 
others—when the little fussy local tra 
went clattering, coughing, shrieking do) 
the valley. Its lights turned a corner 
the hills—were gone! 

All at once the faint smile faded from 
lonely watcher’s lips. They were gone, 
of them—Sonia with them—foreyer! | 
would miss her in many ways—more th 
he had known! He was a homeless m 
again! : 

And again, before he moved from | 
position, his cold fit was on him—down |) 
the black-velvet curtain at the end of |) 
play, when the last of the audience gi, 
straggling out. He heard again the wo) 
of Frenac’s last compliment, as if the m 
were repeating them aloud: 

’ “The best speech that I ever heard y 
make! All precisely true!” 

“True! Was it true—that thing y 
prophesied?”’ asked his cold-voiced p. 
sonal devil again—that doubter of | 
things—even doubt—which possessed h, 
now so great a portion of his time. 

Spinner started, turned and wall. 
away toward the union hall—head doy, 
thinking, doubting. 

The more recent turn in the labor mo} 
ments came back in review across | 
mind; the turn toward compromise in |} 
coal strike; the apparent gradual fad; 
away of the steel strike; the soften; 
of the tone of labor on the railroads— > 
general lowering of tone, in fact, of radir- 
ism everywhere. 

“Does this sort of thing mean reve 
tion?” his doubt asked him as he wall| 
mechanically along. “‘ Does this mean yi! 
radicals will control the elections of » 
American Federation of Labor? Or ever! 
the United Mine Workers? You grab c- 
trol of American labor—like the anarch - 
syndicalists in France!’’ the sneering dil 
within him laughed. ‘‘Whosays so—yot ’ 

Spinner tried to drop it. It was - 
possible. He could not dismiss the thi, 

“Who said so—you? You and y! 
fellow prophets! Those fellow cranks! 
yours in this crazy new class religion! St ! 
The East will meet the West; the work: 
stiff and the jungle buzzard, the Hunk :! 
the Bolshevik will join hands and sw) 
this continent in 1920—at six o’elock 1 
the first night in the fifth quarter of thet 
blue moon! 

“Prophets! You—all of you!” it jeel.. 
“Yes! Like a cracked-voiced leader of ? 
Holy Rollers raving warnings of the Ju- 
ment Day—alone upon a misty night 02 
cold corner of the dark street of the ho - 
less men!”’ 

Spinner had come now almost to ° 
labor union hall. 

“A pipe dream!” his mind kept 
“Just one more pipe dream of anot! 
bunch of crazy crooked-minded erank 

Damn that brain of his—would it ne! 
stop? Could he never stop it? 

But at last it did stop—or was stop)! 
rather, for him! He had come to the lat 
hall. As he turned to go in he star! 
coughing in a sudden paroxysm which? 
could not control. He coughed too m'! 
lately. Sometimes he thought that ° 
lungs were affected. He had lived a hi 
and bitter life of course. His cough? 
ended finally. He straightened up il 
wiped his lips. 

‘Never mind,” he said hoarsely, i 
aloud. “Whether it’s 1920—or 19) 
We'll have it—damn you!”  , 

He raised his fist a second toward ® 
sky—against some power or powers / 
known. Brought it down again. 
turned then and went on. The marred 4! 
swallowed him as he went in and t0)) 
slowly up the blind, dirty-walled stairv/ 
to the union hall. He had to be there ¢” 
tinually, of course, to keep them in lin 
especially the foreigners! You never C0 
quite tell about them. They might go) 
at any tangent—if somebody did not wa! 
them—all the time! | 


(THE END) | | 
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Nothing so dispirits the soldier as to feel 
that things are not right with his family. 
For this reason, and also in order to secure 
the vital production of food, the farms 
were exempted from excess-profit taxes. 
When a survivor of this peasant army 
returned to the little farm he was usually 
presented by madame with new family 
funds—either cash or war bonds. 

He proceeded, peasantlike, to spend it 
on land. Now France has always been the 
model of the world for small independent 
holdings—the most happy condition for 
any farming class. The Napoleonic law of 
inheritance was enacted for this purpose; 
and unlike most laws it has worked toward 
the end for which it was devised. There 
were before the war nearly four million 
landowners in France. Still, in the past 
generation peasant capitalists had here and 
there managed to acquire large properties. 
Between Paris and Lyons the train tray- 
erses a district whose broad acres resem~- 
ble those of Indiana or Iowa. These tracts 
were sometimes worked by the owner with 
farm hands, but more often by leasers— 
the English system of tenant farmers. 
With the deaths of the war many of these 
tracts, split into smaller parcels by the 
implacable working of the Napoleonic law, 
came into the market. The leasing farmers 
took their war savings and hastened to 
buy; the large tracts are again in process of 
being broken up. How far this tendency 
has gone no one has as yet calculated; but 
the average monthly real-estate transfers 
of 1919, as compared to those of 1918, 
stand in a ratio of five to two. 

The reconstruction period shows another 
change, less obvious; probably in the end 
more important. It is that in the whole 
status of woman—the new outlook of 
French femininity toward life and the 
world. The ideal of womanhood, as held by 
the women of France up to 1914, was what 
one of our American feminists called ‘‘the 
perfection of the old system.’”’ In any fam- 
ily which could afford it the young girl was 
brought up a tenderly nurtured hothouse 
flower. She received an education which 
comprised not much more than the three 
R’s, a modern language, church doctrine 
and ornamental accomplishments, like 
music, dancing and drawing. When she 
came to marriageable age an alliance was 
arranged. 

It has been said that marriage brought 
freedom to the Frenchwoman. That, from 
an American or English point of view, was 
only relatively true. Through nearly all 
classes ran the social theory of the closed 
family. A woman’s associations must be 
mainly with her relatives and, for the rest, 
with only a very few intimate friends made 
in childhood. For a woman to go out of the 
home to work or to participate in the larger 
affairs of the world was a calamity—a 
ease of dire necessity. Her form of self- 
expression, if she happened to be clever, 
was through her husband. In the upper 
classes she made herself his political or 
business manager; in the lower bourgeoisie, 
his partner. In these capacities she ap- 
proached perfection. These rules did not of 
course go for the poor; ‘but doubtless they 
would have followed them could they have 
afforded the price. 


The New Status of Women 


The war dragged the Frenchwoman out 
of the home. By hundreds of thousands 
those women of the upper and middle class, 
who give the social tone to the femininity 
of any country, got to work at something— 
organizing relief, nursing, clerking in the 
banks, on the railroads or in government 
offices, caring for refugees. The efforts of 
Frenchwomen to organize often gave a 
comedy touch to the first year of the war. 
Unlike their British sisters, who took to 
war organization like a duck to water, they 
went at it awkwardly. This class, just 
dragged from a half cloistral life, was 
bound by too many whims, notions and im- 
practicable sanctions. That stage passed, 
their real native intelligence swallowed 
their defects. By midwar they were work- 
ing wonderfully together. By the end of the 
war they seemed a little touched by that 
spirit which has become so strong among 
British, Scandinavian and American women 
in the past generation—a feeling that when 
not absorbed with the primary business of 
wifehood and motherhood a woman should 
occupy herself with something beyond 
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pretty trivialities. However grievously the 
war bore upon her in other particulars the 
Frenchwoman seems really to have en- 
joyed the adventure of this excursion into 
the world, to have taken pride in her work. 
An American stationed from 1917 to 1920 
with our S. O. S. in Brittany tells me that 
last summer the women used sarcastically 
to indicate to him weed-grown fields. 
““When we ran these farms,” they would 
say with pride, “we had no weeds.” 

The new spirit might have died out had 
it not been for one melancholy fact: A mil- 
lion and a half Frenchmen, whose places the 
women had taken, never came back. Per- 
haps two or three hundred thousand more 
came back wholly or partially incapaci- 
tated. France needs labor, both physical 
and intellectual. Also, until she has a 
strong wave of immigration there are a 
million and a half women either left wid- 
ows or deprived of hope for marriage. The 
latter class is by far the greater. In France, 
as in all countries, the brunt of war fell on 
the young unmarried first-line troops. Of 
her mobilized men up to thirty, sixty per 
cent died in the war. In consequence, any 
spinster under thirty—the age at which 
most women marry—stands less than half 
a chance of a husband. 

So, much work which the woman of 1914 
considered temporary has become for the 
woman of 1919 permanent. In the first two 
years of the war I saw the men gradually 
fade from the public and municipal offices, 
the banks, the commercial institutions; 
saw women take their places. I expected, 
upon returning to a world in readjustment, 
to find the men back at their old jobs. Not 
at all. My checks are handled at the bank, 
my papers made out at the police station 
and headquarters, my railroad tickets sold 
at departure, collected at arrival, by young 
women. The men do not even fully staff 
the Paris subway; half of the ticket chop- 
pers, half of the guards are still women. 


Coeducation by Necessity 


And the Frenchwoman has gone at her 
job as though with serious intention of 
making it permanent. All schools that give 
practical training for life find themselves 
flooded with women or with female appli- 
cants. A few years ago women obtained, 
after something of a struggle, the right of 
admission to the bar. Yet up to the war 
French women lawyers were so few that the 
admission of a new one was always worth a 
story to the newspapers. In Paris alone 
they are going in for law by the hundreds. 
Woman physicians were formerly quite 
rare; now the medical students outnumber 
even the law students. The rush to the 
technical and trade schools is even greater. 
The serious-minded young women of France 
seem characteristically to be fitting them- 
selyes not for temporary positions but for 
careers. 

Coeducation has always been regarded in 
France with superior disdain. The smallest 
primary sehool in the most remote farming 
commune has been divided into a boys’ 
wing and a girls’ wing. Now coeducation 
is appearing, at least temporarily, all along 
the line. In the troubled northern depart- 
ments the new temporary schoolhouses 
educate mixed classes. The money to in- 
stall separate buildings is lacking. The sep- 
arate technical schools and institutions of 
higher learning were founded for men only. 
Generally there are no corresponding 
schools for women. The schools must open 
their doors to mixed classes or the women 
must go uneducated. French educators 
have generally faced the bitter fact that 
this new generation will be largely a 
woman’s age, and the doors are opening. 

All this unquestionably will have some 
effect on the social outlook of France. The 
mercenary marriage, practiced in every 
class above the bare margin of existence, 
existed only by virtue of the fact that 
young women were chaperoned to the 
nines, that they never could associate with 
young men in the free and natural way of 
Anglo-Saxon girls. Already coeducation is 
establishing such relations by the tens of 
thousands; soon it will be hundreds of 
thousands. Given only proximity, and the 
mercenary marriage cannot resist the power 
stronger than death. And all social phi- 
losophers agree that the marriage customs 
of France, buttressed as they are by mar- 
riage laws, explain largely if not wholly the 
declining birth rate. 


Another little tendency in this new out- 
look of French women is both significant 
and amusing. When the suffragette agita- 
tion broke out in England the heavy- 
minded German regarded it only as another 
proof of Britain’s degeneracy; the more 
agile-minded French took it as a colos- 
sal, unprecedented joke. At the begin- 
ning of the war Frenchwomen to whom I 
mentioned our suffrage agitation in the 
United States replied with an expression of 
polite disdain. Some went further than 
that. I was introduced in 1915 to a woman 
who called herself a feminist and president 
of a feminist society. Her feminism, I 
found, consisted mainly in a dislike of the 
prevailing marriage customs, especially 
the dowry. When I asked her if she be- 
lieved in woman suffrage she bounced out 
of her chair. 

“Women vote!” she exclaimed. “‘ Women 
do politics! I have heard that in parts of 
your country women vote. You tell me so 
yourself. I must believe you. But, mon- 
sieur, it is difficult to believe. If there is 
anything distasteful to a right-minded per- 
son it is one of those creatures, half-male, 
half-female, who disgrace womanhood by 
their noise.” 

Before the war, in fact, only a handful of 
woman lawyers, physicians, and the like, 
ever so much as suggested woman suffrage. 
They were regarded as short-haired freaks— 
Priscilla Jawbones. Now, five years later, 
agitation for the ballot is beginning, and it 
is no longer taken as a joke. 

Indeed, the French, who love to trace 
wide, intellectual tendencies, are talking 
and writing much concerning the changing 
French character. Most speculation on this 
point comes from observation of the reck- 
less manner in which Paris is spending just 
now, whereas before the war the French 
were conservative spenders, putting their 
gains into the little French stocking before 
they thought of automobiles. One piece of 
proof often mentioned is the demand for 
first-class railway accommodations. 

“‘Before the war,’ remarked a French- 
man, ‘‘we used to say that only royalty, 
nobility and rich foreigners traveled first- 
class. Second-class was good enough for 
anyone. You would see in a train of twelve 
passenger cars, one first-class coach, four or 
five second-class, the rest third-class. Yes- 
terday I counted the classes in the trains at 
the Gare du Nord. I found thirty-six first- 
class to thirty-nine second-class.”’ 


A Riot of Spending in Paris 


If you confine your observations to Paris 
you must agree. In this uncertain year a 
riot of spending has touched all life in the 
capital. Never have the jewelers of the Rue 
de la Paix displayed such enormous gems 
as during the Christmas season of 1919. 
One window which I remember had as 
central exhibit a pure white diamond of 
119 carats, hung as pendant on a necklace 
of matched pearls. It was surrounded by an 
exhibit of emeralds almost as large. Above 
it were ranged three tiaras—two of big dia- 
monds, the other of immense pearls. Noth- 
ing in that window could be looked at for 
less than five thousand dollars, and from 
thereup. ‘‘They’re buying’em too!”’ saida 
jeweler whom I interviewed on the subject. 

Racing was resumed last summer. It has 
always been the custom of the French 
newspapers to publish with their racing 
summaries the total amount exchanged in 
pari-mutuel betting. By June this sum was 
twice or three times as large as on corre- 
sponding days before the war. Then pub- 
lication of pari-mutuel figures suddenly 
stopped—it is said on a hint from the gov- 
ernment. Anitem concerning the Christ- 
mas spending in New York has just gone 
the rounds of the newspapers. It says, 
among other things, that no article costing 
less than fifty dollars was advertised in the 
newspapers, and that silk stockings were 
eagerly bought at $250 a pair. I was not in 
New York last Christmas, but I am betting 
it wasn’t true. However, I could almost 
match these figures with those of the 
Christmas Réveillon here. This custom had 
a pious origin. Families, after going fasting 
to midnight mass on Christmas Eve, used 
to break their fast immediately afterward 
by a feast either at home or at a restau- 
rant, The ungodly have turned it into an 
all-night revel, like an old New York Christ- 
mas Eve. During the war, and even in 
1918, the government refused to take off 
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the nine-thirty closing law even fo? 
lon. This year the existing eleye} 
law was abrogated for the night; f 
was off. | 

At the most fashionable hotel-) 
usually patronized by visiting 1) 
it cost 115 francs before you bt 
dining room; you did well to get /, 
much less than 1000 franes. Scores? 
establishments, fashionable or fas 
Bohemian, charged 300 franes jj 
wine—besides the tip for reser 
table, which had to be arranged) 
advance. As a little sign of at 
A Parisian newspaper announc) 
morning that ‘“‘only one demoj} 
marred the gayety of the night.” } 
curred on the Place Pigalle, wher» 
sively Bohemian restaurants and } 
establishments are bordered by a | 
often tough tenement district. Th j 
gayly dressed women and men iny 
clothes inflamed the mob; ther 
demonstration bordering on a riot |] 
lice were called out. The Parisian jj 
force only after every device of \ 
failed. In this case they had tc4 
night sticks. 


if 
Way Jewels are in Dem) 


Yet he who judges France by Pa). 
and especially by the two or thr 
miles in the center of the city, is | 
as he who judges America by B} 
The French people in general, | 
seem, are not spending. I passed | 
cember nights in Lille, which hz} 
momentnearly200,000inhabitants | 
the factory machinery stolen by | 
mans has been very little replace  t 
not a fifth of the mills are as yet1) 
the average citizen of Lille ha) 
moment money in his pocket. { 
entertainment at Lille I found bes | 
three cafés only two cheap anii 
shows and one café-chantant 1 
bigger than a barroom, where the » 
ers passed the hat for pennies g'i 
turns. If the people of Lille demi 
tertainment it would have be’ 
Similar reports come from the | 
center, which were untouched by ? 
destruction of the war. In many [ 
theaters have not yet opened; | 
companies report poor | 
mand for cinema films has se 
ceeded that of wartime. 

When you look into this s 1 
you find it confined to two clas} 
concentrated in the capital. Fi 
those among the wealthy whos I 
were not touched by the war. | 
husband at the front, with tl 
working for the war, they had n 
occasion to spend. Besides, it W 
ionable. To dress in the styles ¢ 
fore last, to dispense with servan 
up the automobile—was the m(’ 
high society. In spite of taxes t)! 
has accumulated; so has the dit 
good time. The other class cons 
newly rich profiteers, who in evel) 
ent nation slipped through the lo! 
excess-profit laws. They also u 
spend much during the war, part | 
it was unfashionable and partly | 
would have attracted invidious ' 
Like the army contractor’s favol) 
ter in the English song, they ar 
it now. | 

Still another thing accounts | 
penditure on jewels—fear. If t)! 
viki take over this world, what ¥ 
of stocks, bonds, bank certificat} 
will be waste paper. But jew!) 
they return no interest are port’ 
can escape with his fortune In ; 
Therefore let us yield to Julie's 
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Yet though the average citiz 
keep apart from this spen 
been taking out his war reac 
other way. Everyone who pa 
this war, even as a mere observ 
seems to have experienced a le 
his forces once it was over. * 
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‘ouble reaction: First, though you may 
. hated the war you miss it too— 
range excitement has gone out of life; 
-ything seems dull; in the second place, 
, want a good long vacation. Eve 
rican must have noticed that state of 
id among our returned veterans—and 
average Frenchman experienced from 
e to five times more war than the aver- 
American. Temperamental by char- 
r, liable to emotional moods, the whole 
onseemed lastsummer to haveslumped. 
ig with Bolshevik agitation and reason- 
. demands for a wage to meet increased 
_of living, this was one reason for the 
‘yal outbreak of strikes. ‘‘Here we loaf, 
e the Germans are going to work!” 
'] the French press last summer. I ques- 
ed on this point a French manufacturer, 
as chief of a commission has traveled 
h in Germany since the Armistice. 
ley say there,” he answered, ‘“‘that 
' could make a start if people would 
go to work!” 
‘us spirit has been abroad in every bel- 
ent nation—except one. The average 
‘ian did not, could not, get actively into 
war. The Germans came on before he 
d be mobilized. For four years he 
nd, since to work for the Germans 
nt to work against Belgium. When the 
istice arrived he was fairly hungry for 
)». He plunged into it with enthusiasm; 
Belgium at this moment is in. better 
e than any other European belligerent. 
owever, the high tide of restlessness 
desire for a vacation has passed in 
ice. People are working again; every 
« the factories of the undevastated dis- 
, which are the true criterion, report 
» and more satisfactory conditions. 
h else is against her, but France by 
smber seemed to be resuming produc- 
with what means she had. 

uch is against her; much that her 
‘Ss and governors never saw or only 
y foresaw during the war. On first 
ce one seems to find a reason, heyond 
ve French pessimism, for the low spirits 
e business man. Let us look first at the 
-aspect of the case. January, 1920, 
s with a period of dreadful uncer- 
xy. First the holding up of the treaty 
he American Senate paralyzes much 
tprise. At this moment Senator Lodge 
first prize, with no second, as the 
; unpopular American. What is really 
yening in Washington we have no 
as of knowing here. The reports are 
fect and loaded with propaganda. 
‘the treaty discussion would appear, 
_Teading the French newspapers, like 
indignified squabble between politi- 
3. That class in French business which 
ted by the old-time system of financial 
tialism wants to know whether or not 
4eague of Nations is going to stick. If 
he ecards must be stacked in one way; 
yt, In another. The Frenchman con- 
2d merely with internal business wants 
iow if the future means security or in- 


rity. 
Unpopularity of Militarism 


1e French people—the plain John and 
Smith of the farm in Touraine, the 
in Dijon, the loom in Lyons, the ruin 
landers—have an uncertainty of their 
quite different from that of their po- 
il rulers or their financial regulators. 
rench government and financial circles 
League of Nations, as we should all 
v by now, got only grudging ‘accept- 
. They cared three times more for the 
o-French-American pact. It was al- 
; different with the French people. 
7 want the League of Nations tried out 
ast. Their main desire at this moment 
| abolish militarism. The army and 
ary service in general are at a low ebb 
)pularity. 
knew during the war a colonel in the 
ch Army so young that his rank seemed 
ulous. He was just graduated from 
Jyt when the war broke; he entered 
Battle of the Marne as a second lieu- 
nt. In three years he was a colonel and 
Teceived every possible decoration for 
t. Though twice wounded he came out 
d in health. I met him last week in 
a clothes. He has resigned, and is 
hing at the bottom in a bank. Hun- 
S of professional officers, who in 1914 
tded the army as their only career, 
: done the same. Appointment to 
vyt_and Polytechnique, the military 
ols, goes strictly by competitive ex- 
tation. The best of the superior schools 
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give courses preparatory to the St-Cyr- 
Polytechnique examinations. One such 
course in Paris, which had a hundred stu- 
dents with a waiting list before the war, has 
only eight students this year. The govern- 
ment has been trying to enlist a volunteer 
army as a’nucleus for whatever system of 
universal training it may maintain after 
the treaty passes. The enlistments to date 
number only 27,000—less than an American 
division. 5 

When news of the successive adverse 
votes of our Senate appeared in the news- 
papers the man in the street thought not of 
the financial situation but solely of the 
army question. “‘If America fails us,” said 
an average citizen whom I met in a railroad 
compartment, “it means another huge 
standing army—the greatest evil that a 
people can know!”’ I gather all this not 
only from my own conversations with plain 
people while knocking about the center and 
the nerth but from the testimony of Amer- 
icans like Red Cross and relief workers, 
who mingle constantly with the inhabitants 
of the provinces. So among the people also 
is the timidity of enterprise rising from an 
uncertain future. 

Then.there is the internal situation, even 
more a breeder of uncertainty than the 
international. 


The Taxation Problem 


The French general elections of last 
autumn had somewhat quaint and original 
results. In preparation for this struggle 
of parties a war chamber adopted the 
proportional-representation system—with 
additions, improvements and jokers. The 
thing is so complex that my unmathemat- 
ical brain can grasp only the general result. 
However, it was so arranged that the 
political element which won would win 
overwhelmingly. 

Conservatism was then at grips with 
socialism; and French official socialism 
now leans strongly toward Bolshevism. 
Both parties were confident; Socialists as 
well as conservatives seemed willing to 
accept the terms—all or nothing. The con- 
servatives won. The Socialist representa- 
tion in the chamber shrank from a big slice 
to a sliver. The Socialists declared after 
the election that in spite of the result their 
vote had greatly increased. No one could 
absolutely prove or disprove that; the im- 
proved proportional-representation system 
is so complex that by varying your method 
of calculation you can prove that black 
is black and immediately afterward that 
black is white. However, the communal 
elections followed; they went by the old 
one-vote system. And the Unified So- 
cialists —the near-Bolshevik party — the 
Radical-Socialists and the Radicals broke 
even with the more conservative parties on 
these elections. 

Europe knows not the two-party system 
of America. Virtually never does any, party 
in a national parliament have a majority. 
But there is always a kind of center of grav- 
ity, by which premiers determine just 
what can be done in the way of legislation. 
The center of gravity in the existing cham- 
ber leans well toward the right. Its com- 
posite member resembles one of our stiffly 
conservative Republicans. The electorate 
leans somewhat to the left—the composite 
would resemble a Roosevelt Bull Mooser 
of 1912. 

Before the election Clemenceau was wor- 
ried for fear his new chamber would be too 
radical; now, it is said, he worries lest it 
turn out too reactionary. 

Now this chamber, none too strongly 
backed by the electorate, has inherited the 
failures and debts of all its predecessors. 
The buck has been passed to it; and the 
buck will travel no more. The existing 
government must immediately and forth- 
with impose upon France such taxation as 
she has never known. 

The wise military boldness of France 
was balanced during the war by unwise 
timidity of legislation. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the United States tried from the 
first to borrow as little as possible, to raise 
by legislation as much as possible. France 
taxed much more moderately. In the be- 
ginning the politicians seemed to fix their 
minds on the indemnity which Germany 
made them pay in 1871; to argue that if 
France won, Germany must pay; and if 
France lost, everything was gone anyway. 
After two years of war they began to sus- 
pect that at best Germany might not be 
able to pay. In 1917 they were prepared to 
begin taxing. Then came the Champagne 
failure of April, the first signs that Russia 
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was collapsing, the internal defeatist cam- 
paign. French morale, as we all knew at 
the time, was shaken if not tottering. The 
government was simply afraid to let the 
soldier at the front, already a little doubt- 
ful of the competence in his leadership, 
return to the farm on leave and find his 
wife worried over a fifty per cent raise in 
taxes. The Ribot government hesitated; 
even when Clemenceau the Tiger came in 
to pull France together, he failed to put 
his claws into the taxation problem. It 
awaited the end of the war. 

By 1918 every informed Frenchman felt 
sure that Germany could never pay in full; 
yet the government-controlled papers were 
still assuring the people that she could. 
The peace conference proved that she 
could not do much more than restore the 
devastated north, and that only after a 
long period of years; even then the gov- 
ernment financiers were disappointed, de- 
claring that only the softness of President 
Wilson prevented them from getting more. 
Whether Germany could have paid more is 
not for me to say. Our own economic ex- 
perts generally say: ‘“‘No—not without kill- 
ing the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

Most of my French friends declare now, 
looking at it all in retrospect, that the gov- 
ernment made the common mistake of not 
trusting democracy. France was one of the 
last nations to adopt the bread card—for 
no other reason than that the government 
feared a peppery people which has in the 
past shown great suddenness when too far 
pressed. ‘“You see,” said an official when 
this question was broached, ‘“‘the relations 
of the government to the people here are 
like the relations between a man and his 
wife: If you are too easy with her she 
doesn’t respect you. If you are too severe 
she leaves you!” The bread card had 
finally to be adopted. There was not a 
single riot, hardly even a protest. From 
this it is argued that the government 
needed only to give the word and the people 
would have shaken the last sou out of the 
stocking. 

This is only a post mortem; but what 
might have been must trouble the dreams 
of the committee on finances sitting now 
behind locked doors and trying to figure it 
out. So far as the public knows now— 
January—it has only nibbled at the edges. 
We are informed that railway passenger 
fares are to be still further taxed; and the 
theatrical world has been protesting against 
a proposed fifteen per cent increase on 
theater-ticket taxes. But on such vital 
questions as income tax, excess-profit tax, 
luxury tax and import duties there is so far 
silence. This uncertainty hampers all com- 
mercial enterprise; everyone is waiting. A 
certain society for the promotion of good 
international feeling has a French branch, 
supported by voluntary monthly contribu- 
tions from a few well-to-do men. Last No- 
vember and December the contributions 
stopped. The committee visited the sub- 
scribers. ‘‘We can’t give anything—not a 
sou—until we know what the taxes are 
going to be,” they said. 


Demoralized Rolling Stock 


Still harping on the adverse side of 
things, affairs here seem to be running in a 
series of vicious circles. Exchange is falling, 
that is because the imports overbalance the 
exports by five or six to one; with America 
the ratio is ten or twelve to one. Let us 
therefore get to exporting. But how? To 
increase exports you must first get in raw 
materials, then you must restore the ma- 
chinery smashed by shell fire or junked by 
the Germans. How can you do that in rea- 
sonable time without imports? 

Transportation seems to be the missing 
key to most difficulties. When the war ended 
not a locomotive in France, and scarcely 
a freight car, but needed a long term in 
hospital. Repairs during the war had been 
of necessity mere temporary patchwork. 
When France attempted to restore the 
peacetime system of transportation—with a 
great extra emergency in the north—roll- 
ing stock was short, and what there was 
seemed to be falling to pieces. The locomo- 
tives and freight cars restored by Germany 
less than made up for the rolling stock 
taken by Germany when she invaded the 
north. Nor was this supply itself in the 
best of condition. At the present moment 
there are 900 dead locomotives piled up in 
the yards about Paris, waiting repairs. The 
repair equipment is inadequate to keep up 
with this job. The need is for more locomo- 
tives, and especially for more machinery to 
repair locomotives; which means that raw 
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steel and coal must be hauled to the loco- 
motive factories, the machine-making fac- 
tories—which calls for more transportation. 
There you are—another vicious circle. 

You can, of course, buy locomotives and 
machinery in foreign markets. But the 
more you buy outside the greater the de- 
cline in the trade balance and the higher 
the exchange. Score another vicious circle. 
There are many more; for example, the 
railroads could be better run but for the 
shortage of coal; and coal would not be 
nearly so short if you had enough railway 
transportation to haul it from the ports. 
In December 420,000 tons of coal was 
stacked up in the port of Rouen, waiting 
transportation to districts where factories 
were shutting down for lack of power. 
Much of the Rouen coal goes inland by 
river; it is hauled on strings of barges 
drawn by tugs. Now the French tugs were 
largely used for coast submarine scouting 
during the war. Some were sunk or wrecked; 
most, like the locomotives, went for four 
years without thorough repair. 


The Coal Situation 


The coal problem would be perplexing 
even were transportation in shape. France 
before the war produced yearly 40,000,000 
tons of coal and consumed 61,000,000 tons. 
She lost 20,000,000 tons a year, half her 
supply, when the Germans drowned the 
Lens and Valenciennes mines. On top of 
that she got back the great Lorraine iron 
mines. The blast furnaces of Lorraine, 
when under German ownership, turned 
nearly half of this ore into blooms and bil- 
lets on the spot. This took some 10,000,000 
tons a year. France was given by the peace 
conference a hold on the mines of the Saar 
Valley, partly as a compensation for the 
coal destroyed at Lens and Valenciennes, 
partly for the purpose of smelting that ore. 
However, the Saar coal itself will not do. 
It is too friable to make coke. It has to 
be exchanged for coking coal; which again 
calls for transportation. The Saar mines as 
worked by the Germans were good in their 
best years for 11,000,000 tons. Having an 
ample national coal supply, the Germans 
never crowded them; they could be made, 
doubtless in time will be made, to produce 
more. But what with transportation diffi- 
culties and the friction of readjustment the 
French are getting coal from the Saar Basin 
at a rate of only 7,000,000 -tons. 

Under the preliminary peace terms the 
Germans were supposed to send into the 
Lorraine fields about 12,000 to 14,000 tons 
a day of Westphalian coking coal. They 
have their own transportation and labor 
difficulties, however; and they are reluc- 
tant payers of war penalties. Up to Janu- 
ary Westphalian coal was arriving at only 
half of this rate. All in all, the acquisition 
of Lorraine and the Saar has done nothing 
or less than nothing to relieve the shortage 
in the rest of France. She was 20,000,000 
tons short in old years. True, the northern 
factories which consumed much of this coal 
are now largely dust heaps and matchwood; 
on the other hand there is an increased de- 
mand for fuel among the factories of un- 
damaged France, which would, if they 
could, be crowding on all steam to replace 
the goods destroyed in this war. Put the 
legitimate demand for import coal at the 
prewar figures—say, 1,770,000 tons a 
month—and you would not be far wrong. 

It cannot be had. At present Belgium is 
exporting a little, but only a little. Ger- 
many, in spite of losing temporarily the 
Saar mines and possibly the Galician, could 
supply the deficiency; but she has her own 
problems of transportation, nearly as griev- 
ous as that of France; and in view of the 
preferential price set by the treaty on her 
coal exports to France she is reluctant to 
ship in that direction. England is the only 
hope. English coal production has de- 
creased since the war; she herself has 
transportation troubles; and increased 
supply is wanted at home during the period 
of readjustment. Now that the military war 
is finished and the economic war begun the 
law of supply and demand strictly governs 
eoal prices between England and France. 
The result—well, in the Lille region, only a 
hundred miles orso from the Channel ports, 
they could once buy coal for twenty to 
thirty frances a ton. In December the Lille 
factories, which had somehow resumed pro- 
duction, were eager to get coal at 240 frances. 
In despair some of them had contracted for 
American coal at 340 francs, laid down in 
Lille—and then even that supply was de- 
layed by our coal strike. The average 
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OF MOTOR CAR VALUES : 
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The outcome of stabilized design — 


_ the remarkable situation brought about by the MARMON 34 


| E FIND ourselves overwhelmed by the 
| onrush of popularity that has come to 


the Marmon 34. 


There are five anxious buyers for 
every Marmon being built. 


And the nation over, Marmons are 
being held by owners and are not being 
released for resale, except by the pur- 
chase of another model of our 34 series. 


Never was there such a dearth— 
never a greater struggle among the 
knowing for the Marmon 34. 


It puts us in a difficult position. Yet 
we will not be swayed from our pre- 
scribed ideals of manufacture—stand- 
ards set as far back as 1697—-when 
Peter the Great set forth to Holland 


secrets of fine craftsmanship. 


Our course is fixed 


Vast production—mere quantity—have 
no charm for us. Our enormous factory, our 
5,000 chosen mechanics, are devoted solely 
to extra-fine workmanship. 


Here we are engrossed in microscopic 
- precision and lately discovered standards 


of accuracy. 


So far we’ve built 14,000 Marmon 34’s. 


And our 1920 production is limited to but 
10,000 cars. 


We serve the critical few—not the un- 
caring many. 


The highest honor conferred on any 
industrialorganization during thewar 
was the award of the ‘“Champion Lib- 
erty Motor Builders” pennant to the 
workers of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company. Awarded for October, 1918, 
competition. On November 16, 1918, the 
award was made permanent, 
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Yet the Marmon 34 is not so much the 
rich man’s car as the wise man’s. 

This is evidenced by one of the most re- 
markable facts in the motor world—to wit: 

A Marmon 34—being of stabilized de- 


sign—is a Marmon 34 always, whether 
built in Ig1§ or 1920. 


to learn from one of our ancestors the 


Scientific prolongation 


‘Tor MaRMON 34 stays relatively new 
indefinitely because of its true balance and 
spring suspension. Mechanism and body 
are impervious to ordinary road shocks. 
Hence its life is prolonged. 


Owners change only from one model to 
another— 50% of our new cars go to present 
owners. There is no need for a “second- 
hand”? Marmon market any more. 


Because a renewed Marmon 34 has all the 
intrinsic value of a new one just out of our 
shop. There are few thanges. Their ap- 
pearanceis practically identical. Many units 
are interchangeable. Renewal restores any 
Marmon 34 to its original usefulness. All 
have the same basic engineering principles. 


This has brought about a feeling upon 
the part of those who know values that a 
renewed Marmon is a sounder investment 
than any like-priced new car. 


A logical development 


A\Noruer reason that has brought about 
this high appreciation is the intelligent res- 
toration afforded by Marmon distributors. 
With them, because of this rare situation, 
renewal, under our factory guidance, has be- 
come an art. 


Thus we offer in a renewed Marmon one 
of the greatest bargains and one of the great- 
est satisfactions any car owner can ever find. 


When you own a Marmon 34—of what- 
ever year of the series—you have at your 
command the greatest form of luxury trans- 
portation at the lowest.cost per mile—and 
you become initiated to a higher conception 
of motor car values. 


New Marmons are bespoken for some 
time in advance. 


Renewed Marmons may be obtained in 
much shorter time. 


3 NORDYKE & M 
Established 1851 ; 


ARMON 


COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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[le industrial, as naturally as unreason- 
1y, ek things of Britain, the late 

ious ally. 
ve inspection of the Lille factories 
ywed that coal was being treated like 
jmonds. One big maker of cotton and 
sol tapestries was putting his force to 
srk at seven-thirty in the morning, 
rnting only a fifteen-minute rest period 
« coffee and bread at midday, and dis- 
ysing all hands at three-forty-five. So he 
«centrated eight hours of work into the 
yaf daylight period of these northern 
siters, saving lights and consequently 
sver. The biggest wool-carding establish- 
rat of the north, situated also near 
ec, proceeds on an opposite plan. Be- 
i'ing that the heat lost in drawing fires 
«| getting up steam more than counter- 
yances the heat necessary for lights, it 
.ps the plant going night and day, with 
jee eight-hour shifts. Other factories 
jie intermittently when their coal supply 
jes out, and reopen when they can get a 
¢ hundred tons. 

tatistics of employment in factories of 
} Lille region show that they have re- 
ied a quarter of their prewar produc- 
ii. An outsider marvels how, with all 
‘t is against them, they produce at all. 
*, junking and theft of the Lille machin- 
i—some $800,000,000 worth at old valu- 
ims—is a story too well-known for 
satition here. Not a factory but had to 
i| new machines and parts. A commis- 
| is scouring Germany for the machinery 
ten bodily. When found it is shipped 
ik; but transportation is slow. The 
iiter part of the damage consisted in 
jn junking, in ruthless smashing, to get 
i)rass and copper parts. 

‘he factories which have resumed pro- 
ition must use every device of ingenuity. 
': tapestry works which I have men- 
(ed above dismantled the machin- 
» of one great room to restore parts in 
orresponding room. It does its own 
jing; in dyeing vats and-caldrons, as 
(. as in the coverings of spindles, it lost 
(100 pounds of copper. Not until mid- 
jmer of 1918 could it get enough copper 
jesume. The Germans took away five 
tit dynamos. One of them has been re- 
lied; the others cannot be accounted 
) With this, with one of the same size 
ichased in England and a smaller one 
ile in France the factory worries along 
ythe present. Not only coal but cotton 
: silk have multiplied in price. And at 
1;, shipments were delayed, held up at 
(is because of transportation shortage. 
'e’re just as likely not to have any cot- 
)next week,’’ said the manager. 

he same thing goes for exports. This 
'. once did a great business with Amer- 
{ Patterns which I beheld forming on 
‘looms I had seen’ before, displayed in 
ih Avenue windows. They were trying 
resume American shipments; but at 
1; time the last consignment had been 
ting three weeks for rail transportation 
eaboard. This factory, nevertheless, is 
‘< to two-thirds of its prewar output. 
1_ month after month the production of 
Lille district somehow ‘incteases. ’ 


Financial Policies Blamed 


owever, it has far to go. ‘Production 
ur line is only one-fifth of prewar out- 
|" Said a cotton man. ‘Our business in 
| Lille district hasn’t gone beyond one- 
fth,” said a weaver of woolens. For 
ising Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing, 
Ire the factories were looted and not 
sroyed, lie La Bassée, Béthune, Armen- 
‘Ss and other small, busy cities, leveled 
yhe ground. 

he kickers and muckrakers of Paris de- 
¢> that the successive war governments 
12 temporized in this matter of restoring 
(istry, as they temporized in the matter 
ar taxes. When the Armistice came ex- 
lige began to rise; whereupon, declare 
\kickers, the government became pan- 
l over the prospect of dumping. It did 
‘ything it could, including putting up 
lis, to discourage importation. Of 
se, Say the muckrakers, the French con- 
ums — trusts—struggled against this 
trly, oh, bitterly! As bitterly, for ex- 
tle, as the American woolen interests 
ila struggle against a 200 per cent in- 
s€ in the wool tariff. This was only 
ing the buck. These measures largely 
*\ Out the machinery and supplies which 
cld have started French industry going; 
the tate of exchange went up from five 
% to ten, eleven and then twelve, where 
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the disease was checked only by artificial 
respiration. The government, they say, 
should have faced the exchange situation 
in the beginning, and proceeded in spite of 
it. Advocates of the government policy 
come back at me to prove that dumping in 
1918 would have meant eternal ruin. ILa 
foreigner, cannot judge between these 
views; I only record. At any rate, ex- 
change stands now, in early January, at 
nearly eleven and is not improving. And 
the journey back to the old rate will be 
long and slow. 

So much for the bear view. Now let us 
hear from the bulls. That side is not at 
first so apparent; but after you have looked 
a little below the surface you yourself be- 
come a bull. That matter of the national 
debt is perplexing enough. Against it we 
may partly balance the talent for saving 
which the French people possess, the mil- 
lions of little hoards which come to light 
only in great emergency. We all know 
probably that Bismarck, when he clapped 
on that billion-dollar indemnity in 1870, 
thought that he was going to paralyze 
France for a generation—whereas the 
French peasant paid it out of his savings in 
three years. Less generally is it known that 
the Holy Alliance, when it settled with 
Napoleon after 1815, made the same mis- 
take. “All their calculations concerning 
France were thrown out of balance by the 
rapidity with which the French paid off 
their indemnity and national debt,” say 
the historians. Forty-five per cent of the 
country lives from the soil; and the French 
peasant is the cagiest man alive. Never are 
things so bad with him but that he has a 
buried france or two, 


Possibilities of Morocco 


Early in the war the government began 
a campaign to make people turn in their 
gold. Had we instituted such a movement 
in America we should have witnessed a 
flood of gold for a few months; then a 
complete stoppage, because it had all 
been turned in. Not so with France. 
Month by month for years gold flowed 
in at about the same volume. The peasant 
with 200 louis in his little family stocking 
did not spill them all at once into the na- 
tional treasury. He doled them out, say, 
ten louis a month. And though the in- 
demnities after the Napoleonic wars and 
the Bismarckian war were tiny compared 
to the debts of this supreme war, the 
French peasant still has a golden lining in 
his stocking, still keeps something of his 
old capacity to pay, now that the govern- 
ment is putting it squarely up to him. 

And France has some magnificent unde- 
veloped assets, on which she will begin to 
realize as she gradually escapes from her 
series of vicious circles. Even before the 
war she possessed a colonial empire second 
only to the British. Almost the richest part 
of that empire, Morocco, is a recent ac- 
quisition. By 1914 she had only begun to 
thrust the spade into that productive 
earth. Morocco, exploited up to its possi- 
bilities, will be a gold mine. Even Algiers 
has never been pushed to its full possibili- 
ties. The gentlemen adventurers of the 
French colonies, an enterprising and able 
lot—the French equivalent for the kind of 
Briton who made the imperial colonies— 
have returned from the war convinced that 
this is the period of opportunity. 

Finally comes the heritage of Alsace- 
Lorraine. When Germany took away these 
provinces in 1871 even Bismarck scarcely 
realized probably the value of his booty. 
In that period no one quite understood 
that a nation’s place in world finance was 
to be measured primarily by its capacity to 
manufacture steel. The iron mines of Lor- 
raine, together with the surplus native 
coal, made the dominant Germany of the 
nineteenth century. Those mines are now 
back in France. Combined with the de- 
posits which she kept in French Lorraine 
they give France the greatest iron fields in 
Western Europe—until the Russian fields 
shall be developed, the greatest in the Old 
World. At that she cannot quite enjoy the 
dominant position which Germany held 
between 1870 and 1914, since she is a 
debtor nation as regards coal. But the 
gradual restoration of the Lens and Valen- 
ciennes mines will relieve much of the pres- 
ent difficulty. 

Further, she has in her eastern depart- 
ments large sources of electric power. Plans 
are already drawn for trapping from the 
Alpine sources alone power equivalent to 
15,000,000 tons of coal a year—more than 
the output of the Lens mines. Spain, to 
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—Which?P 
Seal, walrus, baby walrus, pigskin, black boarded 
calf, tan boarded calf, cordovan— these are some of 


the ranges you have to choose from when you buy 
a Braxton —the fashionable belt for men. 


Each of these leathers is beautifully finished. All 
have a world of wear in them. 


But there’s more than style and fine leather in the 
Braxton —there’s comfort for yourself, and added 
smartness for your clothes. 


You have only to inspect a Braxton to understand 
why. It is specially shaped where it fits around 
the hips; it adjusts itself neatly and naturally to 
your waist; it gives your trousers just the correct 
hang; your shirt isn’t forever creeping up. 


This same feature always keeps the Braxton looking 
spruce and natty—there’s never any unsightly 
creasing or curling of the leather after you’ve worn 


it a few months. won't be without a 


Braxton—your 
haberdasher can 


supply you. 


as 
ig ee: 
7~ THIS IS'A- 
*- GENUINE 
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If you are thought- 
ful about the details 
of your apparel you 


The Perkins-Campbell Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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ECO! 


The first renewable fuse using an inex- 
pensive bare renewal link for restoring 
a blown fuse to its original efficiency to 
be APPROVED IN ALL CAPACITIES 
by the UNDERWRITERS LABORA- 
TORIES. 


Sheer merit of performance in rigid laboratory tests 
brought this distinction to ECONOMY renewable FUSES. 


Millions of Economy Fuses have for years been winning 
the full approval of industry wherever electrical circuits 
are used. 


Easier than ever to renew—the winged washer now 
makes it but the work of a moment to restore a blown 
fuse. Unlock the winged washer, replace the blown 
Economy “Drop Out”? Renewal Link with a new one, 
press the wings of the washer back, screw on the end 
cap and the fuse is securely locked, ready for continued 
service. 


When you buy fuses insist on the Underwriters’ label on 
the fuse—and the “‘Und. Lab. Inspected’”’ symbol on the 
renewal links. They are there for your protection. All 
ECONOMY renewable FUSES from 0 to 600 amperes 
in both 250 and 600 volts—bear these official marks of 
Underwriters’ approval: 


“ECONOMY” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RENEWABLE 


200 amps. 250 VOLTS 


ONDA GPE 


And remember—Economy renewable Fuses cut annual 
operating costs 80% as compared with the use of 
one-time fuses. 


Say ‘“‘Economy” when you order fuses. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


the south, can make herself an exporting * 
nation whenever she acquires the energy. 
She has extensive fields of high-grade an- 
thracite, only lightly developed. By the 
law of proximity her surplus will go either 
to Italy or to France. That is a further 
possible mitigation. When all is said and 
done, however, France, with the Lorraine 
ores to smelt, must still be a debtor nation 
for coal. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that from 
the period of recovery until the time when 
the farthest Russia and nearer Asia settle 
down to intelligent modern production, 
France must be the ironmaster of the Old 
World. Italy, Spain, the Balkans, all that 
was Austria, Belgium, to a certain extent 
Germany and GreatBritain, must come to 
her for that metal which is the bony struc- 
ture of civilization. As soon as she ex- 
tricates herself from some of her vicious 
circles and gathers the surplus for improve- 
ments she will see to it that the iron goes 
from France, as far as possible, not in the 
form of ore but in that of billets, blooms 
and manufactured products. Creusot will 
supplant Essen; and Schneider, Krupp. 
For this, part of the preliminary work is 
already done. ‘The Germans smelted on 
the spot nearly half of their Lorraine ores. 
For this purpose they had installed the last 
ery in modern furnaces and mills. Those 


establishments have been forcibly bought . 


out and taken over by the French. The 
reign of France as European steelmaster 
seems already to have begun. 

Other inheritances went with the trans- 
fer of Alsace-Lorraine. As Lorraine holds 
the master deposit of iron, so Alsace holds 
the great European deposit of potash. 
That alone is an important asset. Again: 
Strasburg was once the great port of the 
Upper Rhine. The Germans during the 
period of their occupation built up at its 
expense the harbors of the German bank; 
Strasburg lost much of its importance. 
With their temporary suzerainty over most 
of the German harbors along the river the 
French are working and planning to re- 
store the port to its former importance. 
But all this becomes unimportant in com- 
parison to the iron situation. 

Only,. before Schneider steps into the 
place of Krupp, the French have to learn 
many things. During the period of inten- 
sified industrialism which followed 1870 
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March 13, 192) 


France shone not in the manufacture 
coarse cheap products but in that of fir, 
products rendered individual by the natiy, 
sense of art. Her modistes have go) 
without rivals; no one could ever qui) 
compete with her best cottons and silks, b| 
cause no one else had such designers. A! 
implies individualism. The defect of th) 
quality showed in the reluctance wit 
which the French, management and wor'| 
ers alike, took to industrial teamwor| 
They must learn this if, while importiy 
part of their coal, they are to turn their ra} 
ore on the spot into finished steel produc’ 
They seem to be learning. The war d| 
much for them in that respect. Americ:| 
and British engineers and managers we) 
into French factories and taught the mc 
ments of improved coérdination. But thi| 
have much still to learn. Yet teamwork, | 
find, is the fashion of the day. Everywhe| 
French factories, especially in the st¢| 
trades, are experimenting with modifi) 
scientific management and plans of li 
nature. Frankly, even when not han(| 
capped by lack of coal and transportatic 
the factories and mills taken over in Alsa’ 
are not producing at the old scale. Noo 
could expect this; new methods are y 
learned in a day. “But give us thi 
years,” said a French engineer, “and wi 
show them!” k 

France is in a tangle just now; andj 
the future looks secure. She is like a lar| 
poor individual, certain that the value 
his land will rise and bring him great pri 
perity, but at present troubled with deb 
overdue notes, and the necessity for p_ 
sonal economy. At bottom, I think, 1 
chief problem is the million and a h 
dead—the flower of young male Fran| 
As things straighten out their places y| 
probably be taken by immigrants. 
however, will happen rather slowly, es)| 
cially as the French will be very choi 
about immigration. Much of the imr 
diate future lies in the hands of those you; 
“women now besieging the schools. TI’ 
cannot participate to any, great extent) 
the big and vital job of steel making; |; 
they will take the places elsewhere of ’} 
men who can. Of the next generation | 
France historians may record that it \) 
especially’ marked by the open and in: 
pendent position of women in practi! 
affairs. 
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GETTING ALONG | 


(Continued from Page 19) 


thirty-two hotels and being refused accom- 
modations in each one, and slipped him a 
one-pound note for a bed on the billiard 
table. He retired to his couch and was just 
composing himself for slumber when the 
billiard-room docr opened and the porter 
ushered in another of the Americans who 
had started to hunt for rooms at the same 
time. The two were discussing the situa- 
tion in venomous tones when the door 
opened again and a third visiting American 
was admitted. Before midnight eleven 
Americans who had failed to obtain ac- 
commodations were sitting in the billiard 
room. The entire night was spent in con- 
versation on English hotels and kindred 
gloomy subjects. 

The average English hotel room was 
probably designed primarily as a place in 
which one or more persons could sleep; but 
a casual observation might easily lead a 
person to believe that the hotel architects 
had been working in collusion with the 
Business Men’s Association, and that the 
rooms had consequently been designed to 
be as uncomfortable as possible so that the 
occupants would keep out of them, and 
consequently spend money. English hotel 
architects seem to have a positive genius 
for avoiding things that might tend to make 
hotel guests comfortable. The electric light, 
for example, is usually as far as possible 
from the bed. Consequently one cannot 
read in bed; and when one has snapped off 
the light in the evening one has a long walk 
past the washstand, which is usually made 
of black walnut and placed in such a posi- 
tion that anybody walking from the electric- 
light switch to the bed must run foul of one 
of its corners. Occasionally one finds a 
hotel which boasts of two lights—one over 
the bed and one over the bureau. In such 
cases there is usually a masterful and cun- 
ning arrangement of switches which pre- 
vents the one over the bed being lighted 


| 
unless: the one over the bureau is | 
lighted, and vice versa. None the less, ¢ 
poorest hotel room looks like the 1! 
suite to a man who has spent the nigh } 
an attempt to locate the soft spots 1% 
billiard-table top with an angular and j> 

tuberant hip bone. 
So crowded are the London hotels 1! 
newly arrived foreigners, after comple ) 
exhausting themselves by dashing f! 
hostelry to hostelry only to be infon| 
superciliously at each caravansary if 

there will be no vacancies for three mon | 
frequently pile their luggage into a tI 
and go off to some place like Brigh} 
where there are a number of large al 
\ 
( 


ty 7 | 

The reason for all the crowding of ht 
and the shortage in houses is due, of cot & 
to the cessation of normal building du} 
the war, to the taking over of many 0! 
largest hotels by various department ? 


Many young people, lacking houses, c 
started their married lives in hotels. » 


tre: 
ing. Late in November every bertl? 
trains running to the winter reso 
Southern France was booked thrt? 
(Continued on Page 69) | 


- 


(Continued from Page 66) 

arch. As one English business man re- 
rked, ‘The world’s left home.” 

And at this point I wish to rise for the 
rpose of remarking in strident tones that 
yperson who leaves home for the purpose 
traveling in Europe at this particular 
od of the world’s development or under- 
yelopment when he doesn’t have to is 
ward of fifty-seven different varieties of 
ot. At a later period I propose to go into 
3 matter at greater length, but I feel that 
just mention the horrors of foreign travel 
yassing, even though I cannot at the mo- 
nt do more than refer to them in the 
tchiest manner. I know that nobody 
| heed my words; but I have the satis- 
tion of knowing that in the not distant 
ure there will be many a person who, 
en sitting up all night in a European 
in with eight or ten strangers standing 
wily on his feet and four or five others 
itng for him to go to sleep so that they 
| steal his baggage, will hark back to 
se words of mine and realize with a dull 
ob of despair that the words were sin- 
e and conservative. 


The Mysteries of Exchange 


f the hotel situation in England is bad 
y what will it be when the gay and care- 
» American tourists begin to pour in in 
r-increasing numbers? I could tell you 
at it will be if I wanted to; but I do not 
e to be accused of contaminating the 
ids of the younger generation with low 
guage. 
Ingland is making a valiant effort to 
re the housing problem. The Ministry 
Health has a well organized Housing 
partment, which is digging into the sub- 
; as busily as it can, while the British 
)lie stands on the side lines and curses 
Housing Department as ferociously as 
sible. Some of the cursers shriek and 
r their hair because they claim that the 
using Department intends to let the 
rly built houses at less than their so- 
ed economic rent, and that the taxpayer 
_thus be robbed. Other cursers gnash 
ir teeth because they hold that the 
using Department intends to let the 
ses at their economic rent, and that by 
doing the poor, who cannot afford to 
*, will be robbed. Again some howl and 
r because they claim that the Housing 
oartment is doing nothing to get bricks 
| building material; others wail and 
ow because they claim that the Housing 
sartment has cornered bricks and build- 
material and thus sent prices soaring. 
it is one very sure sign that the English 
ple are not consumed by the postwar 
iargy that has laid some nations by the 
ls. The English people are always kick- 
, They always have something to beat 
ir breasts about. Nobody can ever put 
ch of anything over on the English peo- 
. for no matter what it is, at least half 
he people will be against it on general 
iciples; and they will rave so frantically 
inst it that the rest of the country will 
e 2 good look at it to see what it’s all 
ut. 
lone the less, the Housing Department 
he Ministry of Health has worked out 
le good schemes to protect the people in 
house shortage. It has selected sites for 
needed half million houses; it has put a 
on the building of structures that are 
essential for the housing needs of the 
ple; it has granted a certain amount of 
1¢y to each individual who will build a 
se; it has succeeded in having plans for 
100 houses submitted, and the plans 
e been approved; it has all the bricks, 
es, drain pipes, doors, windows, sinks 
_ baths for them. Contractors have 
ie bids on the houses, which range from 
' cottages with a living room, a kitchen 
a bedroom, to comparatively imposing 
1siOns of a parlor, alivingroom, akitchen 
four bedrooms; and though bids have 
been made on all of them the average 
| Of those on which bids were made was 
roximately £700, or the equivalent—to 
American—of $2800. 
question of what a pound is worth in 
ars 1s a rather difficult matter to deal 
1 because of the constant fluctuation in 
tate of exchange, and also because it is 
ur to translate it into dollars when ap- 
hg it to transactions made between 
‘lishmen. A pound is always worth a 
nd to an Englishman. He is paid in 
nds; and their value is always the same 
m except when he is buying some- 
ig from an American, in which case they 
Vt worth so much; or when he is buying 
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something from Germany or France, in 
which case they are worth more than they 
ever were. 

When I was in England the pound was 
worth a trifle under four dollars to an 
American, instead of being worth almost 
five dollars as in the old days. To say that 
the English were fretful over this state of 
affairs is to be ultraconservative. It would 
be more accurate to say that the clatter 
which resulted from their gnashing of teeth 
could be heard for miles. The subject of 
exchange is dragged into every conversa- 
tion and bandied about by all the most 
energetic bandiers in the vicinity; in fact, I 
should go so far as to say that, for every 
cent which each English pound has depre- 
ciated in value, there has been at least two 
and a quarter hours of bandying by the 
English people. 

_ I assume that the reasons for the depre- 
ciation in the currency of foreign nations is 
as clear as the finest and most expensive 
crystal to the average person. Noted 
financiers have explained it to me in nicely 
chosen and well modulated language, and 
I have written down their remarks in my 
notebook with considerable enthusiasm; 
but after I have retired to the privacy 
of my chamber and studied my notes the 
explanations seem about as clear as a 
chocolate-soufflé pudding. That is to say, 
the language in which the explanations are 
phrased is sufficiently clear; but they do 
not explain to my travel-muddled brain 
why the English pound should one day be 
worth $4.16, and the next day $3.92, and 
the next day $4.12. 

The Morgan interests and the large 
banking houses of the world have nothing 
to fear from me as a financier. I have no 
intention of competing with them, and I 
am not trying to make anybody think that 
I know anything about finance. None the 
less, after I study the explanations of prom- 
inent bankers as to why the rate of ex- 
change is lurching hither and yon like a 
Swampscott dory in a Pacific typhoon I 
have a vague feeling that when the finan- 
ciers explain they forget to include one of 
the important reasons for the peculiarly 
drunken movements of foreign money. I 
think that they forget to say that the 
important financial interests in every coun- 
try in the world are speculating merrily in 
foreign money, buying it when it’s low and 
selling it to their own people when it’s 
high. I am probably wrong, because when 
I spoke about the matter to several bank- 
ers they merely regarded me pityingly and 
gave me another ultralucid explanation 
which explained nothing at all. 


Al Case of Supply and Demand 


Americans who intend to go abroad 
should make up their minds before start- 
ing to watch the rate of exchange with 
extreme care, and to be careful where they 
have their money changed. There is one 
tourist agency—not an American agency, 
I am glad to say—which helps itself to 
several cents out of every American dollar 
which it changes. When banks and Amer- 
ican agencies are selling an English pound 
for four dollars flat, for example, this par- 
ticular agency will frequently charge from 
twelve to twenty-five cents more for it. 

Every American business man in Eng- 
land had practically the same viewpoint on 
the depreciation of the English pound; and 
this is about the way he looked at it: 

America is selling more goods to Eng- 
land than England is selling to America. 
In one month recently the amount of goods 
which America sold to England was val- 
ued at £66,000,000 more than the goods 
which England sold to us. Therefore Eng- 
land needs to purchase a great deal of 
American money with which to pay for 
American goods; whereas America doesn’t 
need to purchase nearly so much English 
money to pay for the English goods. If 
America and England both needed an equal 
amount of each other’s money the value of 
both moneys would be normal. But since 
there is more demand for one than for the 
other the one for which there is more de- 
mand immediately goes up in price. It is 
our venerable friend, the law of supply and 
demand. If there is a great demand for 
china pug dogs and there are only seven of 
them in the world they are going to be 
worth about a million dollars apiece. 
Really, it’s too simple! 

Very well, then; as English pounds slide 
down in value the Englishman has to hand 
out more and more of them to buy Amer- 
ican dollars with which to buy American 
goods. This gives the Englishman a slow 
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Flour § 
A UniqueGrade 


Made by 


The Quaker 
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It’s On 


Note How Grocers Boast of Quaker Flour 


You find Quaker Flour out 
in front, on display. Grocers 
are proud that they have it. 


For the Quaker brand 
means extraordinary Flour. 
Millions of women know 
that—Quaker cereal lovers; 
and they’ve flocked to this 
new-grade Flour. 


For Matchless Bread 


This ‘is for housewives 
who want supreme Flour. 
It is for those who delight 
in Quaker quality and want 
a Quaker grade of bread. 

Chemists constantly ana- 


lyze it, bakers constantly 
test it. So every. sack is the 
finest Flour that modern 


skill can make. 
Just the choicest bits of 


Display 


the wheat kernel go into it. 
Its whiteness and its fine- 
ness will amaze you. 


Now You Can Get It 


The demand for. Quaker 
Flour for a time over- 
whelmed us. Women told 
women about it, and it won 
a million users before we 
advertised it. 

But now we have four 
great mills. The daily ca- 
pacity is 10,000 barrels. Now 
housewives who want it can 
get it. 

Countless grocers display 
it, and the grocer who lacks 
it will order. 

One sack will change all 
your ideas on Flour. For 
your own sake, get it now. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we conform to Government requirements as to 


percentage of wheat kernel used. 


Quaker Biscuit 
Flour 


Food dainties require a dif- 
ferent flour from bread. We 
make this special flour from 


special wheat for them. It is 
self-raising, and it. comes in 
sealed round packages with 


tops. 

_Use Quaker Biscuit Flour for 
biscuits, pancakes, doughnuts, 
cakes, cookies, etc. It is extra- 
fine and the leavening is right. 


Quaker Farina 


This is the white inner bits 
of wheat in granulated form. It 
is the finest farina that can be 
produced, but without a fancy 
price. 

The granulations make farina 
a delightful breakfast dainty. 
They also add enticement to 
waffles, fritters, pancakes, etc. 
And the Quaker price makes 
these dainties economical. 
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shooting pain; for like the rest of us he 
hates to pay out more than he used to have 
to pay out in the old days. Eventually he 
will balk, and will emphatically refuse to 
buy from America anything that he doesn’t 
absolutely have to buy there. Whenever 
possible he will buy from other countries 
where the English pound has greater pur- 
chasing power, and one can scarcely take 
him to task for so doing. 

This applies to other countries as well. 
All of them are sending less goods to us 
than we are sending to them. Conse- 
quently they need American money more 
than we need their money, and the old 
reliable law of supply and demand causes 
the value of their money to remain low. 
They, too, are refusing to buy more from 
America than they absolutely need. In 
time England and the other countries will 
be dealing with us so little that our business 
men will have no more European trade to 
speak of, and no European markets for their 
goods. 

The answer to all this is for American 
business men to buy all sorts of foreign 
goods. Yet when I was in London Amer- 
icans couldn’t buy much of anything from 
the English, in spite of the extreme cheap- 
ness of everything from an American view- 
point, because English factories weren’t 
turning out so much material as they ought, 
due to a coal shortage, and the output of 
the factories-was bought up for months 
ahead. 


Spenders Rich and Spenders Poor 


The general manager of a London firm 
which employs 21,000 persons spent the 
better part of an hour emitting heart- 
rending moans to me because of the under- 
production of English factories. Skilled 
labor, he declared, was far lazier than it 
used to be in the old days. The workers, 
according to him, were working thirty per 
cent less hours and producing twenty per 
cent less goods than in prewar days. He 
laid part of the trouble to the coal shortage 
and the lack of raw material; but he also 
laid the chief blame with a vicious thump 
at the door of general restlessness and 
unwillingness to settle down. 

“Our firm finds it almost impossible,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘to get glass, china, furniture and 
carpets. We need large quantities of these 


things; but they can’t be had in the needed . 


amounts at any price. When we want 
china from the people that made our china 
before the war we don’t dare to tell them 
the total amount that we need, for they 
would be frightened off and wouldn’t touch 
any of our order. We disclose only about a 
quarter of our actual needs; and we feel 
highly elated if they consent to supply us 
with any amount at any price.” 

All Americans in England agree that 
there is only one thing that will bring the 
value of foreign money back where it 
belongs and keep it there, and that is a 
large production of goods in foreign coun- 
tries, and the purchase of them by America 
until the value of imports and exports are 
equal again. The granting of credits is 
necessary, so that the war-crippled indus- 
tries of different countries can get back to 
a normal production; but until the trade 
balance between countries is restored there 
can be no permanent relief from the present 
messiness of the rates of exchange. Every- 
thing comes down to the question of pro- 
duction. Unless the manufacturers and 
workmen of the different countries pro- 
duce at top speed and keep on producing, 
the world will continue to throw the same 
fit that it has been throwing for so many 
months. 

When an American strikes England he is 
greatly intrigued by the relatively low 
rates which obtain. The best tailors in the 
most expensive sections of London are 
charging twelve pounds for a suit of 
clothes; and twelve pounds means forty- 
eight dollars to an American. The same 
cloth made into a suit by a good American 


’ tailor would have cost $110 to $150. Good 


suits of excellent materials can be had 
from less fashionable tailors at eight and 
nine pounds. All things are correspond- 
ingly low from an American viewpoint. 
From the English viewpoint, however, 
most things are as high as things in Amer- 
ica seem to Americans, and the same 
ferocious howls of protest are heard in 
England that are heard in America. 

Generally speaking, the great mass of 
people in England are spending their money 
more freely than the people in America are 
spending, though there are many English- 
men who deny this indignantly. I went to 
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a number of large employers of labor; and 
for each one who said that the people were 
not kicking their money away there were 
three who said that they were. The poor 
man to-day is paying for his food and 
clothes what the wealthy man used to pay 
before the war. The prices of the things 
which he buys are double and frequently 
treble what he used to pay. The prices of 
the things which the rich man needs, on the 
other hand, have risen about eighty per 
cent. Before the war the poor man paid 
three pounds for a suit; now he pays eight. 
The rich man used to pay eight, and now 
pays twelve. Cheap articles are the ones 
that have gone up the most in England. 
Expensive fish, like turbot and salmon, 
have not quite doubled in price. But cheap 
fish, like cod, plaice, eels and whiting, have 
soared. Plaice used to be four shillings for 
fourteen pounds. Last winter it was four- 
teen shillings for fourteen pounds. 

The rich are spending money heavily be- 
cause if they didn’t spend it they would 
have to pay out half of it in excess-profits 
taxes, and because they fear a tax on capi- 
tal. 'The manager of a feverishly fashion- 
able jewelry establishment on Bond Street 
told me that the month of November, 1919, 
was the biggest month for sales that his 
firm had ever had in its history. The 
wealthy English people were coming to him 
and investing their money in diamonds be- 
cause they figured that their value increased 
at least six per cent a year, and because if 
the government should happen to attach a 
large melancholy tax on capital their dia- 
monds would be free of the foul proceeding. 

The people in moderate circumstances 
are spending their money freely because 
they have received high wages and saved 
money during the war, because the war has 
left them in a state of restlessness and 
excitement, and because they have become 
accustomed to a better standard of living 
than they knew during prewar days. The 
mass of people are living in less crowded 
quarters, eating better food and wearing 
better clothes than ever before. Since 
people wisely insist on maintaining a high 
standard of living, once they have attained 
it, the English people will probably con- 
tinue to spend more freely than they ever 
did before. Working girls who never 
dreamed of wearing anything but cotton 
stockings in the old days are now wearing 
silk. The head of a business which em- 
ploys a large number of living-in people— 
people who. are provided with their food 
and sleeping quarters—casually mentioned 
a girl employee who received three pounds 
a week wages in addition to her food and 
lodging, and who had reported to him the 
loss of a coat which cost nine pounds. 


Millionaire Shoemakers 


The average city wage of a workman is 
about five pounds a week; but in some 
sections of England the'earnings are much 
larger. In the Welsh coal mines, for ex- 
ample, there are men who can earn from 
£1000 to £1200 a year if they wish to 
hustle—which they don’t often care to do 
nowadays. At that rate the miners would 
earn more money than the officials and 
managers. The average earnings at one 
Welsh colliery at a place with a peculiarly 
Welsh combination of letters in its name— 
Ebbw Vale—amounts to £800 a year; and 
£800 a year means nearly $4000 a year to 
an Englishman. Singularly enough, that 
particular colliery turns out the cheapest 
coal in the district, in spite of the high 
wages which it pays. : 

The reports of large earnings come from 
all parts of England. One small town in 
Wales boasts of fifteen millionaires. The 
city of Northampton puts in a modest 
scream to the effect that it is the boot capi- 
tal of the world and that its boot manufac- 
turers have rolled up fortunes overnight; 
in fact, some of them seem to have devoted 
only a part of the night to rolling up their 
fortunes. The rest of the night has been 
devoted to blowing in the roll. The city of 
Norwich also makes boots, but it hasn’t 
made quite so many as Northampton, so 
that its manufacturers aren’t quite so rich. 
Therefore they are jealous; and in Norwich 
they sneer cruelly and remark venom- 
ously: “‘Touch a Northamptonshire boot 
manufacturer and he will jingle because he 
has so much money.” In Northampton 
they declare that two-thirds of the Al- 
lied Armies marched in Northamptonshire 
boots. Without their boots, they say, 
““America could not have won the war.” 
And with that remark they burst into 
howls of merriment, significant of their 


opinion of the amount that America had to 
do with winning the war. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands— 
all industrial Britain is overlaid with 
money. Fine cigars and expensive cham- 
pagnes are being sold with tremendous 
fluency in those regions. All over England 
people are playing the stock market to an 
extent never before known. They aren’t in- 
vesting; they’re gambling. Some wealthy 
manufacturers were telling me about oil 
stocks which they considered good. I 
asked them what they were capitalized at, 
what their earnings were, how much they 
yielded on their purchase price. Not one 
of them knew or cared. They were merely 
gambling in them. 

No matter how prosperous an English 
business man may be, however, he is al- 
ways able to obtain great mental relief and 


relaxation from engaging an American in - 


conversation and telling him what he con- 
ceives to be a few plain facts. I may say 
that the most popular indoor sport in Eng- 
land during the winter months is baiting an 
American. Government officials don’t do 
it, of course; or people of tact. But the 
average Englishman that an American 
meets can’t be happy until he rids himself 
of several remarks about America and 
Americans, deliveted hot off the waffle iron, 
so to speak. Every American in England 
gets the same sort of talk wherever he 
turns. In England they are still dwelling 
on the fact that America entered the war 
about two years too late. They love to 
harp on that. I have a persistent feeling 
that years and years from now, when the 
members of that large body which gets 
under the wire in the so-called younger- 
generation class goes doddering over to 
England with long silky white beards wav- 
ing gently in the breeze, the English will 
still be referring caustically to our slowness 
in entering the war. 


The World’s Greatest Harpers 


The English are great people with whom 
to forgather. They speak our language, 
and they fight well and cleanly. They are 
wonderful people to do business with, be- 
cause.their word is as good as their bond 
and they are steadfast in their associations. 
But they are given to overmuch harping, I 
think. They are the world’s greatest harp- 
ers. It is my belief that if an Englishman 
and a representative from any other nation 
entered a harping contest the Englishman 
would finish at least nine and a half 
harps ahead of his opponent. In addition 
to harping on our dilatory entry into the 
recent conflict they are greatly given to 
harping on the large amount of money 
which America made during the war. The 
common expression of opinion from an 
Englishman to an American is that Amer- 
ica during the war made all the money in 
the world. To hear an Englishman talk 
you might imagine that greedy America 
had left about eleven cents to be divided 
among the nations of the world, and that 
she had appropriated everything else for 
herself. This matter is never allowed to 
rest. I would even go so far as to say that 
it is never allowed to sit down. It has been 
sentenced to hard labor for life by the 
English; and whenever an American goes 
to England it is brought out and made to 
perform all sorts of arduous stunts. 

Even the people from the Belfast linen 
factories and the Northamptonshire boot 
factories and the industrial Midlands, who 
have emerged from the war with their 
wallets bursting at every seam—even they 
contribute to the harpers’ chorus. I have 
seen them stop right in the middle of an 
abstruse argument with a waiter regarding 
the respective merits of 1894 and 1907 
champagne, and plunge headlong into a 
full-toned harp relative to America’s cor- 
nering of the world’s money. There is 
nothing violent about their harping, but it 
is clearly intended to be a rebuke and a 
marked evidence of disapproval. They 
seem to regard every American as being 
personally responsible for these two serious 
defects in conduct. 

_ They also appear to labor under the 
impression that every American wool buyer, 
newspaper man, machinery salesman, shoe 
manufacturer:and banker who comes to 
England was one of President Wilson’s 
personal advisers during the ante-bellum, 
the bellum and the post-bellum days. Dur- 
ing the past year they have acquired the 
piquant and novel idea that President 
Wilson alone was responsible for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities before the Germans were 


really whipped, and that if it hadn’t been 


March 15, 192, 
: 2 -! 
for President Wilson the fighting woy 
have continued for some weeks, wh 
Germans would have been beaten to 
creamy froth. They are trying this on 
harpers; and it seems to sound pre’ 
to them. They are passing it on to 
Americans with great frequency; and th. 
earnestness with which they adyanes 4) 
implies clearly that every American oychi 
to feel abashed for having advised Pres. 
dent Wilson to do such a thing, and that iy! 
ought to go right back to America std 
something about it. bee | 
And then they harp on the America-wor.| 
the-war stuff. They haul it into the eqn | 
versation and slam it up against the wel) 
and mop up the floor with it. I cannot 
thinking that if I lived to be 190 years olj)| 
and went over to England and dr | 
into a restaurant for a dash of soft 
for ey ancient gue the man beside x 
would say something derogatory abo: | 
weather and then leer at me ef 
sly remark about America winning the! 
war. He would get that off about the tine 
I was struggling with my suet pué | 
and by the time I had finished h 
have harped on all the other subje | 
which I have referred above, and I ( 
be weeping senilely into my dish of C 
cheese. Americans usually don’t | 
such remarks when they are made ; 
eight or ten times; but when they are 
with unfailing regularity by every 
acquaintance they begin to affect the ner 
ous system in a most pronounced manner, 
Much of this probably is due to the Eng. 
lishman’s passion for doing things 
ordinary way. Anything which isn’ 
in the ordinary way is no end loa 
to an Englishman, as one might say. For 
example, the Englishman is greatly given 
to saying that something is extraordinary | 
when it isn’t at all extraordinary. But to! 
say ‘‘Extraordinary!” as a sign of & 
surprise is the ordinary way, so the 
lishman does it. An American friend of| 
mine in England was addicted to the 
of wearing a collar whose size was the 
as the size of his shirt. -He had some 
made by an English shirtmaker, and 
tried to persuade him to make some 
whose size would be the same as the 
the shirts’ neckbands. But the shirt 
wouldn’t. Collars were always made lai 
than the shirt. It wasn’t the ordinary” 
to make them both the same size. If made) 
that way the collar would be too fight. 
Extrawdnry! He’d never heard oi: 
thing! It simply wasn’t done! It 
the ordinary way! The American coul 
carry his point. He had to give it up. 
speak slightingly to Americans about t 
ing all the money in the world and w 
the war and such things has come to: 
ordinary way to talk to Americans. 7 
I believe, is the reason for a lot of it. 
other reason is the natural annoyance 
a staid conservative feels when he lo 
a very young, very lusty, very suc 
young person. : 


Quick Work With Profi 
oe | 


These things mean nothing, he vever. 
The Englishman is one of the best spor | 
men in the world, and he is playing We) 
trying reconstruction game for all #63 
worth. Some countries are cheating ane | 
dodging and lying and evading at 
point of the game; but En 
When there’s a coal shortage every 
England shivers and cuts down 08 3) 
lights; when there’s a food shortage 6vety- | 
body cuts down on his food; when 2 
profiteers he is fined with celerity, @ 
siasm and vigor. ya 

A profiteer doesn’t have to be 
extensive profiteer to get it in then 
Dudley, in Worcestershire, a lique 
overcharged one penny on a glass OL FAB 
The judge promptly soaked him five pouss | 
At Willesden a milkman was found Wax* 
ing his milk. It cost him five pout “i 
A Willesden provision dealer ove! ‘| 
a customer sixpence for a ao | 
adventure in profiteering depleted his 5 
ings by the little matter of ten pow! 
costs. One of the large London dep 
stores sold a hook and chain forf 
a fur collar for one shilling elev 
ha’penny. The customer, on thimsis 
over, decided that she had been Stumé 
she went before the Westminster FT0s 
ing Tribunal and made a loud, penet 
roar, declaring that she could have ge 
hook and chain for one shilling an@® 
quarters of a penny if she hi u 
bit farther. The learned tribuna 
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aee as to the cost of the metals and 
is other matters, and after due delib- 
ndecided that it sounded suspiciously 
ease of profiteering. A prosecution 
erefore directed, and the department 

to be out of luck. 

din England is plentiful and reason- 
1 price, even for the English, in spite 
nors to the contrary. I was told be- 
rriving in England that I would be 
> to get meat without a meat card; 
found as few evidences of meat cards 
lid of great auks, which have been 
+ for a number of years. Sugar and 
- were not to be had except in small, 
portions; and I doubt whether Mr. 
ek Holmes himself could have lo- 
any cream. It all goes for the mak- 
butter. There was milk in limited 
its, but all that I encountered tasted 
jously as though it had been cleverly 
taetured from portions of the Dover 
cliffs and large quantities of water. 
butter looked like butter and tasted 
itter, but usually wasn’t butter at all. 
margarine. Even margarine was not 
entiful. The English have become 
| in the difficult art of disguising a 
mall piece of margarine as a fairly 
piece of butter. Sometimes they 
it on in a round pat which curves up 
m the middle. When pressed, how- 
t collapses and becomes a disk about 
ek as a poker chip. If one of these 
pats could be petrified and silvered 
iid pass almost anywhere as a half 
_ At other times they shave off a 
and curl it up so that it looks like a 
itive yellow football. This also col- 
when touched, and makes a poor 
ng when applied to a slice of bread. I 
ded butter in a London restaurant 
on, and was informed by the wait- 
nat there wasn’t any, but that the 
fer sometimes hid away a bit of 
‘in a drawer for the steady custom- 
she went away to see whether she 
persuade the manager to part with a 
When she returned she claimed that 
| neglected to hide away any on that 
wlar day. The financial director of 
merican Red Cross in London was 
to show me how to make a small 
of margarine stretch over an entire 
1@ evening when a head waiter ap- 
ed and regaled us with a long and 
wg tale of how a friend of his in 
at hotel had helped a man from 
shire to get a room in a hotel, and of 
‘ateful the man had been, and of how 
| shown his gratitude by going back 
vonshire and sending his benefactor 
le pound of real butter. Real butter, 
you! And a whole pound of it! 
, like most things in England, is con- 
_by the government and distributed 
he country, so that one rarely gets a 
90k at a whole pound all together. 


Antique Eggs 


ked the head waiter how long it had 
since he had seen any cream. He 
seen any forseven months. Sugar is 
ree, When it appears on the table 
it appears in small, mangy-looking 
with worn-off corners. The average 
f English sugar presents the appear- 
% having been carried loose in a 
ack during the four years of the war. 
myentional English porridge, better 
| to Americans as oatmeal, is no 
‘Sweetened with sugar in England, 
ith honey. This seems to have no 
on the consumption of this dish, and 
nglishman continues to eat his weight 
ridge every seventeen days. 
outside of sugar, butter and cream 
is plenty to eat in England; and if 
res to go over to Ireland, where Eng- 
loesn’t enforce food restrictions, he 
nd great bowls of sugar and golden 
Mf butter on the tables. One of the 
; and newest hotels in London serves 
ellent dinner for less than a dollar. 
things like eggs and bacon aren’t 
Ip to standard. The English eggs are 
ely debilitated, and can be cooked 
ng periods of time without being 
y affected. Some of those English eggs 
| be tremendously popular in China, 
venerable eggs are highly esteemed. 
have been times when I sus- 
strongly that some of the eggs which 
in England had been ejected from 
by the Chinese authorities. The 
also had a singularly tired taste, as if 
struggled for years against its fate, 
ad firially given up the fight and died 
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and been embalmed by a careless embalmer 
who used bad chemicals. It occurs to me in 
passing that most of the eggs to be found in 
England fall under the head of political 
eggs, or eggs which should be used only for 
throwing purposes. In London they tell a 
tale of a woman who had purchased a dozen 
eggs and didn’t care much about them 
when she looked into them in the seclusion 
of her home. She picked up one of the most 
evil specimens, marched back to the shop 
where she had purchased it and placed it on 
the counter with many signs of repugnance. 
“Ave a whiff of ’er!” she commanded. 
“It’s a thing as I wouldn’t presume to 
throw at Lloyd George’s ’ead!”’ 

According to prominent English business 
men anybody who really wants a job in 
England can get it. One of them fairly tore 
his hair out over his inability to get work- 
men at any price. He said that he found it 
almost impossible, for example, to get car- 
penters, electricians and painters, and that 
when he did succeed in getting them they 
were so independent that they charged 
threepence an hour over and above the 
trades-union rates. 

Most of the large employers of labor 
with whom I talked agreed that the unrest 
was subsiding. Employees, they said, were 
becoming far more amenable to discipline 
than they were during and immediately 
after the war. Where it was formerly im- 
possible to rebuke an employee without 
having him walk off in high dudgeon, em- 
ployers are now able to protest against 
errors and slackness without being left flat 
on their backs by the insulted workers. 


The Agony Column 


“‘For the most part,” said the head of a 
large London firm, ‘‘employers realize that 
they must do more for their employees than 
they have done in the past. That realiza- 
tion is helping the situation immensely. 
We have got it firmly into our heads at last 
that we must look after our staffs if we 
want to avoid trouble and general chaos.” 

Whenthe government last winterstopped 
giving the so-called dole, which was the 
sum of money granted weekly to all ex-war- 
workers who were out of work, there was an 
agonized wail from all labor organizations; 
and the number of people out of work was 
represented as being very high. The figures, 
however, tended to show that there was no 
more unemployment than existed during 
prewar days. Many British laborers had 
an interesting habit of refusing to work while 
they could collect an out-of-work dole. 

England’s fighting men were well looked 
after. In November, 1919, more than 
3,750,000 men had been demobilized, and 
ninety per cent of that number had been 
absorbed into industry. 

Many ex-officers had hard times getting 
positions. There were 12,000 of them with- 
out work in London at the beginning of 
last winter. For the most part they had 
gone into the army while they were very 
young and before they had learned any- 
thing about business, and had frequently 
risen to high positions. When they left the 
army they found it difficult to get anything 
but clerkships, which paid very small 
wages. Many Englishmen claimed that 
the ex-officers couldn’t get positions be- 
cause they were too proud to take anything 
but the best. But the ex-officers said they 
couldn’t get anything at all. One former 
lieutenant colonel started a livery stable 
and frequently took his seat on the box. 
Daily a crop of them set forth their pitiable 
condition through that well-known British 
institution, the Agony Column of the 
Times. Do you know the Agony Column? 
This is how it runs: 


C— is anxiously waiting to hear from you. 
Broken-hearted.—Nick Y. “Pudding.” 

DISCHARGED OFFICER, 22, no money, no pros- 
pects. Do anything for a living-wage.—Box V65, 
The Times. 

RHODA.—Only for you, dear love, do I suffer this 
ignominy. I know you will be true and trust me to 
the end.—HAL. 

IN DESPERATION I APPEAL by this advertise- 
ment to anyone for a JOB at a living wage; age 35; 
single; enlisted August, 1914 (Kitchener’s First 
100,000); commission, 1915; demobilized April, 
1919; over four years’ active foreign service; speak 
French, have good commercial knowledge and am 
very adaptable. Will do anything or go anywhere— 
in fact the farther away the better from this heart- 
breaking country. Agencies need not reply, but I 
shan’t be able to say “Yes” quick enough to the 
first genuine offer.—S. O. S., Box V 35, The Times. 


There is a highly efficient and capable 
American Chamber of Commercein London, 
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which maintains large offices near the 
heart of the city and is always able to steer 
an American toward the person who can 
give him the most help. American business 
men who had come over to London to buy 
goods and had been unable to locate any 
because of the reduced production coupled 
with the large amount of orders on hand, 
and who were consequently standing round 
cold hotel lobbies and making themselves 
general nuisances by sobbing out their woes 
to anyone who would drink a whisky and 
soda with them—these depressed individ- 
uals, after a single trip to the American 
Chamber of Commerce, would be in a con- 
stant state of elation because of being put 
in touch with someone who could sell them 
leather egg cups or knitted nose warmers 
or buffed mouse skins or whatever it was 
that they wanted to buy. That’s the 
specialty of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London—putting people in 
touch with somebody. They hold the run- 
ning high and the standing broad putting- 
in-touch record. They can at a moment’s 
notice write a letter which puts an Amer- 
ican in touchwithH. G. Wells or the manager 
of the Ross-on-Wye whiffletree factory or 
the auctioneer who has charge of the sale of 
two folding tricycles, fifty spittoons and 
ninety-eight Windsor chairs at the Airship 
Station, Mullion, Cary Cross Lanes, Corn- 
wall. It’s a great institution, and I’m glad 
to say a good word for it. 

Among other things they put me in 
touch with the Ministry of Munitions, 
which seems to have more things to sell 
than anyone else in England; in fact, I 
didn’t know that England contained as 
many things to buy as the Ministry of 
Munitions has to sell. Some of their par- 
cels are fairly sizable, such as a floating 
dock which will receive vessels up to 350 
feet in length, a cluster of obsolete warships 
and a neat bunch of steam trawlers; but 
there are other handier lots, such as half a 
dozen huckaback towels, sixty hair mat- 
tresses, 1530 coat hangers, a portable suc- 
tion grain-handling plant, 2000 drinking 
mugs, an eighty-ton road bridge, two small 
kitchen tables and as many other articles 
as there are marks in Germany’s war debt. 
T think there is nothing in the world that 
the Ministry of Munitions hasn’t for sale. 
I haven’t had the opportunity to read the 
extremely absorbing book of 176 pages 
which the ministry issues every little while. 
It gives a rather hazy and incomplete idea 
of what one can purchase from the govern- 
ment. I have peeped into its pages, and it 
has intrigued me greatly, especially the part 
which has reference to ammunition boxes. 
These can be bought very cheaply, and the 
book tells exactly how to make tool sheds, 
summerhouses, allotment shelters—though 
it neglects to state what an allotment shel- 
ter is—meat safes, feeding troughs, cycle 
stands, coops, garden seats and fencing 
out of them. As I say, I haven’t read the 
book, but I feel sure that if I wanted to buy 
enough clothes for an army or a million hop 
poles or a gross of fountain-pen fillers or a 
cocktail mixer or a couple of elephants I 
could find an address in the book which 
would tell me just where to get them. 


Suet Pudding Abundant 


The Ministry of Munitions reminded me 
how American business men were fre- 
quently going home empty-handed when 
they had come to England with the inten- 
tion of buying. The stock of goods which 
they have for sale, they think, will, if 
offered to American buyers, help to reés- 
tablish the trade balance between the two 
countries, and will also give American buy- 
ers goods on which they can obtain imme- 
diate delivery. If I were an American buyer 
in London I think that I’d make a bee line 
for the Disposal Board of the Ministry of 
Munitions at the Hotel Metropole before I 
went anywhere else. 

Production may have slowed up in Eng- 
land so far as a great many things are con- 
cerned, but I can state authoritatively that 
there is at least one thing which is produced 
with as much generosity as in the palmiest 
days. That is suet pudding. Those who 
have never been in England are probably 
unfamiliar with suet pudding. It is a 
dessert, or at least that is what it is called 
in England. It is gray and soggy, and it 
would take only a very few portions to 
make a ton. One portion tossed lightly 
against a wall would stick tenaciously to 
it; but several portions tossed against the 
wall would make the wall fall over. The 
production of suet pudding has not fallen 
off at all. It is very difficult to get any 
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other sort of dessert in England. Some- 
body advanced the theory that a great 
number of munition workers have gone 
into the manufacture of suet pudding, and 
that that was the reason why there is so 
much of it and why it keeps up its high 
standard of deadliness. The theory seems 
reasonable. 

The English have always been a very 
frank people; but four years of war seems 
to have made them franker than ever. 
This postwar frankness has cropped out 
particularly in the divorce cases which are 
keeping the English courts working over- 
time. People shake their heads sadly when 
they think of the enormous amount of 
work that the stenographers and clerks and 
judges and bailiffs and lawyers are obliged 
to perform from the beginning to the end of 
the divorce season. The situation is some- 
what similar to a long series of million- 
share days on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It’s just a case of work, work, 
work for everyone connected with it. 

The frankness of these divorce cases is 
astounding. In the old days a lawyer 
usually had to drag unpleasant facts out of 
the principals by main force. Nowadays 
everybody jumps blithely to the witness 
stand and takes his inmost soul out of 
hiding and puts it through its paces for the 
admiring throng. Nothing is held back. 
Usually, too, in the old days the principals 
waited for their sins to find them out. 
Now they appear to take the greatest de- 
light in frankly confessing their sins in long 
letters to each other. These letters are 
produced in court and read loudly to the 
world. On the following day all the news- 
papers carry long, unexpurgated accounts 
of the proceedings. The English news- 
papers have always made a point of object- 
ing to the yellowness of American news- 
papers; but there are very few American 
newspapers, I think, which would print 
such unpleasant divorce cases with the 
complete attention to detail that the Eng- 
lish papers display. 


Plenty of Money to Spend 


England may be spending money, but 
she is doing it in a very decorous way. The 
theaters are jammed every night, but the 
people aren’t tossing their money to specu- 
lators in order to get the seats. Long lines 
of people form outside the theaters every 
night. Sometimes for an eight-o’clock per- 
formance the line starts to form as early as 
half past five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
restaurants are crowded to the doors every 
night; but for every person who drinks 
champagne there are a great many who 
don’t. There is a great deal of enthusiasm 
in England over the one step and the fox 
trot, which the American Army popular- 
ized; and American capital has started 
several dancing places in London in the 
past two years. All of them have coined 
money. The largest of them all was opened 
during the past few months, and the 
middle-class English flock to it in droves. 
But no alcoholic drinks are served in it, and 
the dancing is the most austere proceeding 
that can be imagined. The two American 
managers watch the dancers like a pair of 
sharp-shinned hawks; and the second a 
couple shows an inclination to shimmy a 
bit, or even to semishimmy, one of them 
dashes out on the floor and breaks the news 
thatitisn’t done; itisn’t the ordinary way. 
And austerity reigns once more. 

England is spending money, but she’s 
making money as well. No one can accuse 
her of joyriding to destruction. 

One of London’s biggest business men— 
an American, by the way—was perfectly 
contented with the outlook. 

“Of course they’re spending,” he said, 
“and they'll keep right on. They’re saving 
as well. My pay roll, for example, is twice 
what it was in 1915. We subscribed to 
$75,000 worth of war-savings certificates 
and offered them to our employees with a 
small bonus to the lucky number. They 
were taken in two days. We took another 
$75,000 worth, and they were gone in three 
days. Now we're going to take another 
$75,000 worth, and they’ll be gone in a few 
days as well. Some people think that be- 
cause fifty pianos are sold in a short time 
the country is going to the devil. It isn’t. 
England is less off an even keel than any 
country in the world. We have unrest 
here, but it produces less high waves of 
discontent than it does anywhere else. The 
common sense of the British people is em- 
phasizing itself and will continue to empha- 
size itself during these difficult afterwar 
days.” 
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““Woman’s place is the home,” said 


Joanna. 
“The home and the child.” Rosalind 
was good-tempered about it. “I hadn’t 


any child, and my home was so organized 
that I could run it perfectly in twenty min- 
utes a day, yet I wasted years before I 
found work that wouldn’t hurt Howard’s 
“feelings. Aren’t they curious—men?’”’ 

“They’re sweet,” said Joanna warmly, 
dreamily. 

“They do try,”’ Rosalind granted them, 
relenting over some memory. ‘You will 
have to take one sooner or later, Joanna; 
especially now that you have a whole 
house.” 

“Oh, yes, I want to,” was the placid an- 
swer. ‘‘Only—it’s very funny, Rosalind, 
but if a man falls in love with me there is 
always something the matter with him. I 
have noticed it for years.” 

Rosalind was concerned. ‘‘ What sort of 
thing?’”’ she asked, ready to do something 
practical and efficient about it if possible. 

“Oh, serious drawbacks that you can’t 
overlook—drink or two feet shorter than I 
am or they already have a wife or they say 
‘How?’ and ‘What say?’ Other women get 
such lovely ones!” 

A breathless maid serving more tables 
than was humanly possible thrust a lunch- 
eon card between them. They ordered in 
turn the two desserts, but two hectic trips 
to the pantry brought back the news that 
both were out, so they accepted baked 
apples, receiving each a blackish dome of 
tough skin with a shrunken residue of apple 
lurking under its folds. Joanna sawed with 
fork and spoon, but Rosalind laid down 
hers with the gesture of one who gives up. 
The subject had apparently been dropped, 
but suddenly she returned to it. 

“What is the matter with your chief?” 
she asked. 

“Matter with him?” 

“Yes; for you.” 

“What is the matter with King Albert of 
Belgium?” Joanna spoke patiently. “I am 
about as likely to be offered one as the 


other.” 
Rosalind thought that over. ‘‘Why?” 
Joanna began to smile broadly. ‘“‘He is 


too finished and complete and reasonable 
and right; he couldn’t 
stand me—away from 
the office.” 

One could see Rosa- 
lind mentally setting the 
chief beside Joanna and 
appraising the result. 

“But he has almost too 
much common sense,” 
she said, then paused, 
surprised at Joanna’s 
burst of laughter. ‘“‘I 
mean, I think you would 
be good for him,’ she 
explained. ‘‘He has im- 
agination enough to 
appreciate you, Joanna. 
Even I havethat. I met 
him one night at a dinner 
and he talked about you 
in a way—well, it made 
me wonder, that’s all.” 

Joanna sighed. 
“Don’t,’”’ she said. “It 
is disturbing.” 

Then she signed a 
check that would once 
have stood for real food 
and they went out from 
electric light into radi- 
ant spring sunshine. 

“Tt’s funny,” Joanna 
said at parting. “I or- 
dered an enormous lunch 
and I suppose I ate it. 
I didn’t notice, but I 
think I must have. And 
yet I don’t feel very dif- 
ferent.” 

*‘No—you wouldn’t,”’ 
Rosalind permitted her- 
self to murmur, but 
Joanna did not hear. 


Rosalind stopped her 
car before Joanna’s door 
at the appointed minute 
on Sunday morning. Jo- 
anna, of course, kept her 
waiting, and came down 
breathless, dropping 
things and apologizing. 
It was curious that one 
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so invariably late did not get over suffering 
about it. Howard had not come. 

“He said he was promised for golf, but I 
suspect that he did not want to break in on 
the party,’”’ Rosalind explained, her hands 
resting on the wheel as though they were 
glad that they need not give it up. She vis- 
ibly enjoyed her own quick skill as they 
swung into the crowded avenue. 

Cars were streaming forth by the thou- 
sand like bees from a hive, all bound for the 
apple blossoms and dogwood of the great 
green world outside. The people on the 
sidewalks looked touchingly lonely and left 
behind. 

After they had escaped the city Joanna, 
leaning back in a simmering content, de- 
veloped her scheme of life. 

“The firm has been too beautiful about 
it.’”’ She loved the firm and took its signs of 
appreciation as bursts of pure generosity. 
“Instead of a summer vacation I am to 
arrange my work so that I can come out 
every Thursday night and stay till Mon- 
day morning. I will keep a cook out here, 
and she will have such a nice quiet week 
that she won’t care how many people I 
bring down over Sunday.” 

“T wonder,” said Rosalind. 

‘In common decency she can’t,” Joanna 
insisted. ‘‘ Besides, I shall have only useful 
guests this first summer—people who can 
paint and paper and saw wood and plant 
vegetables. Oh, Rosalind, won’t it be fun!” 

“Fspecially for the guests,’ Rosalind 
observed. 

Joanna laughed. ‘Men really like to 
work with their hands. I know a young 
sculptor ——” 

“My dear girl,’ Rosalind interrupted, 
‘faren’t you forgetting that you are still in 
the early thirties? I don’t know at what 
age an unchaperoned woman can have men 
guests without scandal—but I shouldn’t 
think any girl would want to reach it.” 

Joanna looked dashed for a moment; 
then she had an inspiration. 

“All right, then; I won’t have a regular 
cook. JI will have a working housekeeper 
who is a lady when she sits down!”’ 

She was touchingly pleased with her 
idea, but Rosalind was a pessimist about 
domestic inspirations. 


“She will be sitting down most of the 
time. And if you employ a lady you have 
to say ‘Suppose we clean the silver,’ in- 
stead of ‘Please clean the silver.’ It is a 
great bore.” 

White drifts of dogwood were holding 
Joanna’s dreamy gaze. 

“The woods look the way the floor did 
the first time I whitewashed a ceiling,’’ she 
said, then returned to her problem. “‘Sup- 
pose we clean the silver,’” she tried it over. 
“**Wouldn’t it be fun to clean the silver?’ 
I don’t mind saying that so long as I don’t 
actually have to do it.” 

“You might. And she would be afraid 
to stay alone in the house the nights you 
were away.” 

Joanna admitted that that was a diffi- 
culty, but shrugged it off. 

“T shall have an idea presently; you can 
solve anything if you have to,” she said 
blithely. ‘‘Oh, isn’t it great to have spring 
come, and go out to meet your own dear 
first-born house!”’ 

They mounted into the hills, rejoicing in 
the earth’s spring song but too used to 
freedom to realize the wonder of skimming 
the land unaided and unprotected, as it 
would have been called in the young days 
of their mothers. Joanna’s mother had 
helped to bring it about, but Rosalind’s 
at sixty had been reluctant to risk herself 
outside of her own garden without a gentle- 
man. 

Small adventures befell them. Once on 
a detour they took a wrong turn, because 
Rosalind had a man’s objection to asking 
the way. A tire had to be replaced, and 
Rosalind seemed to do it in three move- 
ments. Near their own village they came 
up with a man in uniform walking slowly 
on a lame knee, a heavy bag in his hand. 
They stopped, of course, and took him in, 
and Joanna turned in her seat, her face 
alight with welcome. 

“Are you just arriving home?” she 
asked, thrilled at helping on the happy 
drama of reunion. 

He looked at her remotely, darkly, like 
one reluctant to leave some somber pre- 
occupation. 

“This is not my home,” he said; and the 
topic was closed, 
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Shirt Week. 
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See the fresh, bright colors; feel the soft, light 
textures of the new Spring Emery Shirts. 


You can do just that and do it best right now— 
March 11th to 18th. This is @mer, Week. 


Haberdashers everywhere are showing the new 
distinctive patterns and textures. 


To you—knowing the value of quality plus good 
taste in toggery— 
Emery Shirts will 
particularly appeal. 


Equal to Custom-made | 


MERY Shirts fit! You can square 
your shoulders without binding, 
without spanning your chest. No 
skimping of material. 
All stitching is neat and uniform. Buttons 
are clear, whole and sewed on for keeps. 


Neckbands are smooth and true to size. 
Pre-shrunk! 

The patented Nek-Ban-Tab is found only 
on Emery shirts. It opens the way for the back 
collar button and saves fuming with a starched- 
down buttonhole pocket. 


The. skirt or tails are cut full length and 
stay put. j 


The shirt is expertly tailored. Patterns are 
matched in the front and in the cuffs. Just a 
few points of superior EMery workmanship, 
finish and style so gratifying to men of critical 
taste. 


Look for Ger when you buy shirts. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Itic. 
Philadelphia 
| Makers of Emery Shirts and L.G.S. Pajamas 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
from the oiled road into a green lane and 
stopped before brown gables with lace edg- 
ing, set in a tangle of old garden. Joanna’s 
heart was opened, the birds began to sing; 
kings might never know the living rapture 
of that moment. 

“Good morning, my house,” she said. 

“You didn’t forget the key, did you?”’ 
said Rosalind. 

Joanna silently held it out, but Rosalind 
had her appreciation of the event and 
waved it back. 

“No; you open the door,” she said. 

The apple blossoms were at the full and 
beginning to drop but the lilacs were bud- 
ding into glory. Their warm breath envel- 
oped Joanna as she mounted the steps of 
her own front porch and put the key in her 
own front door. It swung back on a nar- 
row strip of hall, dim, chill and musty. 

“‘Of course it needs airing,’ said Rosa- 
lind. 

Sitting room, dining room, back hall, 
kitchen and maid’s room below; three bed- 
rooms and bath upstairs; furnished—so 
much they had known from the agent. 
They went from room to room, Joanna 
silent, Rosalind more and more fluent, pil- 
ing up encouraging comment. 

““The living room needn’t be so dark,” 
she urged. ‘‘It’s the shape, and the piazza 
roof. That is a nice old sofa—and you 
don’t have to keep the patent rocker or the 
carpet. Here is your octagon dining table 


‘ and the fireplace that had not smoked. 


Good reason, my dear—it has never been 
lighted. But it probably doesn’t smoke— 
why should it? And you can do something 
to the tiles; they don’t have to be orange 
and pink. It has been shut up all winter— 
that makes any house smell. You have a 
very decent hall; and this must be ——” 

She opened the door into the kitchen, 
then hastily closed it again. 

‘“We must see the upstairs. One of the 
bedrooms is quite large—as large as you 
need. Of course when you have a delight- 
ful sloping roof like yours it is bound to 
come down into the bedrooms more or less; 
you can stand up straight by the bed and 
bureau, anyway. Isn’t a tin tub quaint? 
I haven’t seen one for years. I would open 
the windows, but they have to be propped 
with sticks, and the sticks are gone. Look 
at the lovely outlook you have—hills and 
your own apple trees.’’ She put a light 
hand on her friend’s shoulder. ‘‘With a 
good roof and a good cellar you can do any- 
thing in between. And you have your 
mother’s furniture and rugs. That will 
make all the difference.”’ 

Joanna standing in a stuffy, stained, 
closetless room with the roof bearing down 
on her head and two gable windows in its 
remote corners came slowly up to the sur- 
face on a long breath. Rosalind, feeling 
speech coming, tightened her kindly hand 
and smiled hard. 

“Oh, isn’t it too wonderful!” Joanna 
breathed. 

Rosalind looked sharply into her face, 
but found there only a swelling content. 

“Tt is all to be done,” Joanna went on. 
“T was so afraid it might be nice enough so 
that I would have more or less to leave it; 
but it gloriously isn’t. Oh, I can push out 
the partitions and begin all over; do it 
room by room, as I earn it, till it is per- 
fectly sweet from top to bottom. My head 
is simply popping with ideas. Oh, Rosa- 
lind, it will take years and years! Wouldn’t 
it be cruel if I died now and couldn’t do it!” 

Rosalind looked from her glowing face to 
the dingy surroundings that she had been 
so gallantly defending, and sank down on a 
richly ornamented golden-oak bed. 

“Joanna Maynard, you are either a fool 
or a poet,” she said irritably. “I should 
hate to have to decide which.” 

Joanna took no interest in which she 
might be. Inspiration was at the flood. 
She went mooning about, upstairs and 
down, tapping on partitions, climbing out 
of windows, taking measurements and 
making unexplained calculations. Rosa- 
lind went up the hill to inspect her own 
delightful house, expertly built, right and 
complete at every point, and stayed longer 
than she intended, planning her garden, 
but when she came hurrying back Joanna 
had not noticed her absence. She ate some 
lunch because it was put into her hands, but 
she was of no earthly use as a companion. 
Her whole being was given up to creation. 
Rosalind contemplated Nature as long as 
she considered reasonable—she sincerely 
enjoyed Nature on her own grounds, with 
her own garden and her own view, but was 
a little bored with it elsewhere. Then she 
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put Joanna into the car and turned toward 
home. 

“‘We will leave the key at Mrs. Hag- 
gerty’s,” shesaid. ‘‘She will give it a rough 
cleaning before you come. Just let her 
know a couple of weeks beforehand.” 

Joanna rose to the surface for a surprised 
moment, 

“Oh, I am moving in Thursday,” she 
said; and slipped back again. 

They were nearly home before she 
emerged, tired, smiling, at peace. 

“T haven’t been very good company,” 
she apologized. 

Rosalind did not deny it. “I didn’t 
mind; but you could not do that with a 
husband,” she observed. 

Joanna was no longer interested in hus- 
bands. ‘I must put in my advertisements 
to-night,” she said, bringing out the scrib- 
bled envelope. ‘‘See if you think that this 
will do: 

““A professional woman spending half 
the week in country cottage wants a 
competent cheerful working housekeeper, 
widow or middle-aged.’ 

““Would you say anything like, ‘Must 
not object to carpenters’? They will be all 
over the house.” 

“No; but I would say, ‘Must be a good 
plain cook.’”? Rosalind’s tone conveyed a 
criticism. 

“‘Of course! I meant to put that in,” 
Joanna said hastily. ‘‘I will say, ‘Must be 
a good plain cook and willing to do a little 
of everything.’ If I could-only get a 
widowed carpenter or a lady plumber who 
cooked on the side!”’ 

“Well, you can’t,” said Rosalind, who 
was tired. 

“T know. Here is the other: 

““«Wanted, by a professional woman who 
is in town half the week, a slightly disabled 
soldier who will protect housekeeper in 
summer cottage and help about the place 
for his board.’ 

“He will have to apply by letter, for I 
have only three evenings, and the house- 
keepers will take those. Would you say 
‘Give references’?”’ 

Rosalind’s headshake gave her up. 
“Heavens, what you will get!” she said. 


Joanna’s net, cast out into the city, drew 
in a strange collection. Worn-out school- 
teachers were ready to come provided that 
they need not lift anything heavy; and 
broken-down seamstresses who had never 
cooked, but thought they could; and South- 
ern gentlewomen who were willing to do 
anything that was not menial; and heavily 
built, sullen-eyed foreigners who called 
themselves Swiss; and a shabby sporting 
Englishwoman who thought the experi- 
ence would be no end of a lark; and coldly 
competent housekeepers who wanted from 
seventy-five dollars a month up. And 
Joanna had only to give a faint outline 
sketch of the present condition of her house 
to frighten them all away. 

Rosalind coming into the office for news 
on Thursday found her still cookless. 

“Then you can’t go out to-night,” she 
said. 

“Yes, I can.”’ Joanna was gloomy, ob- 
stinate. ‘“‘I shall miss the lilacs if I don’t. 
I can eat cereals. I am tired of the whole 
lot of them. Can’t cook without gas! 
Can’t see without electricity! If another 
woman asks me with a cold suspicious eye, 
‘Whatis your profession?’ Ishall say ——” 

““You will do nothing of the sort,’’ Rosa- 
lind interposed. Joanna was often shock- 
ing. Nodoubt an early diet of her mother’s 
books was to blame. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
properly to an intelligence office and ——”’ 

“Because she has to be a chaperon when 
she sits down! You wished that on me 
yourself. If I ——” 

The telephone interrupted. A lovely, 
silvery, half-laughing voice apologized for 
intruding. 

“‘T am out of town, and I have only just 
seen your advertisement,” it explained. ‘‘I 
called up your house. If you are not al- 
ready suited I think I am just what you 
want!’’ 

A smile of heavenly relief began to 
smooth out Joanna’s face. ‘I am sure you 
are,” she said. 

Half a dozen sentences settled it. Joanna 
waved aside references; Mrs. Roberts did 
the same by inconveniences. She could 
come that afternoon, would meet Joanna at 
the ticket office. ‘I’m little and blond,” 
she said. ‘‘And I shall know you. I can 
tell by your voice just how you look.” 

_ The gay musical note of laughter madé 
it evident that anyone who looked like 
Joanna’s voice looked very nice indeed. 
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“You can recognize me by my suitcase,” 
said Joanna. ‘‘It is the worst one in New 
York.’’ And she turned back in triumph to 
Rosalind. ‘‘I always land on my feet 
sooner or later,’’ she said. 

The way that Rosalind rose to go was a 
comment, but she did not give it words. 
“‘Have you found your soldier?”’ she asked 
instead. 

The soldier responses had been few and 
disappointing. Only two had been willing 
to come without pay, and one of those was 
in a wheeled chair. 

“So I had to take the other,” Joanna ex- 
plained. “I couldn’t see him, for he was in 
the wilds of New Jersey and his letter only 
came this morning, but he sounded all 
right, so I telegraphed for him to follow me 
down to-morrow. I thought perhaps he 
could cook if no housekeeper turned up. 


‘He referred me to two clergymen,” she 


added in answer to Rosalind’s expression. 

Theclergymen appeased Rosalind. “What 
branch of the service was he in?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know; but the poor boy has a 
stiff right arm. He says he can do a good 
deal with his left. His writing was a little 
unsteady but perfectly legible. His name 
is Benjamin Brewer. I sort of like it, don’t 
you?” Joanna’s kind eyes already moth- 
ered her soldier. “‘The summer will build 
him up, and then I will get him into some- 
thing with a future. If the place helps one 
soldier I shall feel that buying it was worth 
while. Those good, plucky boys! Perhaps 
later I can take the wheeled-chair one too. 
I ache over him so!” 

Something in her eyes passed into Rosa- 
lind’s. 

“Give me his address; I will look him 
up,” was all she said, but Joanna glowed. 
Rosalind’s looking up meant always prompt 
and practical measures. 

“You perfect trump!”’ she said. 

“Put it that way if you like,” was the 
enigmatic answer. 


Mrs. Roberts also looked like her voice. 
She was very blithe and light and pretty, 
and at first sight dismayingly young, though 
subsequent glances added on _ successive 
years. She came unerringly through the 
crowd to Joanna. 

“T knew it!’”’ she said happily, putting 
out a minute hand. 

Joanna’s senses were charmed, but a 
cold doubt rose from secret reservoirs of 
what must have been race experience, since 
she had had no specific experiences of her 
own in the matter of employment. 

“But you don’t look like a working 
housekeeper !”’ she objected, smiling. 

Mrs. Roberts was undaunted. ‘‘ What do 
they look like?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t just know,” Joanna had 
to admit. 

“T can cook, I can sew, I can clean 
house’’; she made a song of it. “‘And you 
said ‘cheerful’ in your advertisement; that 
was what made me want to try it. I’m 
cheerful. I am alone in the world, I have 
to do something to support myself. Why 
not this?” 

It certainly sounded all right. Joanna 
forcibly shut off the part of her being that 
was acting like Rosalind and accepted her 
good luck at its face value. This was mark- 
edly high. As they joined the crowd 
streaming to the train people looked at her 
pretty companion and looked again; eager 
hands helped them with their bags; a 
youth sprang to give up his seat, that they 
might sit together. Mrs. Roberts accepted 
it all as the natural attitude of a pleasant 
world, but Joanna made surprised dis- 
coveries. She was seldom aware of the 
traveling public about her and she had not 
dreamed that entering into relations with 
it would feel so festive. It was like being 
preceded by trumpets or followed by ap- 
plause. She was vastly entertained. New 
fields of thought opened before her so 
interestingly that she forgot to follow the 
life story that Mrs. Roberts gave her with 
businesslike candor. Joanna was always 
forgetting to listen, and so being left in 
embarrassing ignorance. She gathered that 
Mrs. Roberts as a girl had had everything, 
and that at some period since she had lost 
everything, and so had learned the domes- 
tic arts; but Joanna missed any character- 
ization of Mr. Roberts that might have 
been given, and also his end. 

“Oh, well, it will come up again,” she 
consoled herself. One could not very well 
admit that attention had wandered at such 
a point. : 

Joanna, enraptured with the dream house 
she had seen beyond the dismal reality, 
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had had no attention to spare for 
Rosalind Messenger saw, but at the h 
t 


as to what her housekeeper might see 
tried to utter warnings. It was don 
luctantly, tenderly, as one might say 3 
beloved, “‘He isn’t really handsome, 
know,” to discount any possible ¢, 
pointment. But Mrs. Roberts was) 
mayed at nothing, and when at last , 
passed under the purple plumes of the ‘ 
and crossed the sill of home she was mi, 
with little cries of delight. F 

Three days of violent scrubbing an(/j 
ing had made a difference. Old Cap 
were gone; lamps were filled and sh ; 
clean; soiled wisps of curtain had t ; 
luminously white; a fire was burning \ 
well-blacked stove, and materials for 2} 
meal were piled on the kitchen table, ; 
Haggerty was a jewel—of great price, 

They wandered over the house, le; ; 
from every window to greet the hills r , 
to blue and amethyst mountains unde | 
last sunlight streaming through the we » 
gorge. They reached up from the gra | 
apple blossoms and brought in armfi 
lilacs and visited the brook; and Jo} 
went down to the village for white 
and brushes, that the little room of } 
kitchen might be made sweet for ¢ 
soldier. Already they were cailing j 
Ben. From the treasure trunk, fru. 
many movings, they chose the g)> 
chintzes to brighten his war-shadowed 
a soft Navajo rug for his war-weary ¢ 
Darkness came before they could | 
down to dinner, Later, under the sli; 
roof, Joanna lay burningly awake hal | 
night in her lumpy bed, amazed befor |] 
overwhelming richness of life. 

She was up at daybreak, whitewa: ; 
and planning, and by seven o’clock shi 3 
two carpenters on the field, ready to |} 
on the upstairs partitions; but behin¢ | 
of these the housekeeper still slumber | 

“She is probably tired out,” Joanna} 
ceded, and set her men to tearing do) 
crumbling back porch as quietly as ] § 
ble; but an hour later she came o1| 
suggest that they drop things hard, 

“‘T want a few good crashes,” she ord } 
and listened critically, a glass of milk | 
pended in one hand. | 

‘All right, lady—down she goes,” 
the amused answer, and an ayalancl |! 
awaken the dead followed. It was sii! 
cant of the eternal boy even in carpe » 
that from that hour Joanna never hac p 
trouble getting men to work for her, th ¢ 
richer neighbors often begged in yain | 

Mrs. Roberts was heard to jump. Vi 
ran, then there was a smell of lamp sn 
connected no doubt with curling tong | 
when she came running down the stair \ 
head was a golden glory. | 

“Oh, I am sorry! Are you stae 
dead?” she cried. 

Joanna, confronting a working hi 
keeper in a pink smock and the smi» 
of white pumps, felt another surge 0 /: 
ancient doubt. Yet last night’s steak a 
been nicely broiled, and buttereups a 
floated in improvised fingerbowls. To} 
pect a worker merely because she | 
sight to charm the eyes was not sensib| 

‘Oh, I ate things. Get your own bi! 
fast and then help me clear the way fo! 
carpenters,” Joanna said, trying to $1 
as cheerful as her logic demanded. | 
shall have to sleep anywhere these » 
few nights.” 

“T think it will be fun,” was the bi) 
answer. 

Three-quarters of an hour later! 
housekeeper carried her breakfast tabl - 
into the sunshine and decorated it Ww) 
trail of grape leaves. From her seat ¢? 
old garden bench she waved to Joa! 
who was dragging a bureau past an Ups} 
window. | 

“‘Tsn’t it heavenly?” she called. __ 

Joanna wiped her forehead and ag? 
that it was. Perhaps her tone fell sho 
enthusiasm, for Mrs. Roberts, pourint® 
golden-clear coffee, went on to explail| 

‘It takes so long to get a stove bur : 
if you let the fire out overnight, don’t 
think? After this I will bank the co® 
that a shake or two will give us a g00c? 
fire. We can ask those nice carpentel © 
carry up a few scuttles for us every Me” 

Rosalind Messenger had said depres) 
things about the price of coal and the@ 
visability of cooking with kerosene” 
Joanna tried to pass on her wisdom, 
Mrs. Roberts countered with a P0% 
‘“Yes—and where would we get hot W) 
for our morning tubs? I hate cold, 
you?” (Continued on Page 79) 


ney’s end she woke up to a vague 


—= 


(Continued from Page 76) 

Joanna had not thought to say that back 
Rosalind, and so had no answer ready. 
xe could not have told why her heart was 
_ heavy as she went back to her bureau 
ishing. It ought to be such glorious fun. 
very new nest building had been one long 
rol of joy; that this supreme opportunity 
ould find her peevish and worried was 
Jiculous. 

“T didn’t sleep enough,” she consoled 
wself. “To-morrow our soldier boy will 
here to help and it will feel different. I 
n’t say she isn’t cheerful,” she added 
imly as a burst of song came from the 
rden. 
Paiva, Roberts presently flitted up on her 
tle pumps and finding Joanna in the act 
‘taking down a bed cried out in protest: 
“You ought not.to work so hard. Those 
'o nice carpenters will do all this for you. 
itme ask them.” She was halfway down 
ie stairs before Joanna could stop her. 
“They are getting seven dollars a day 
iece.”’ It seemed a sordid objection and 
anna made it reluctantly. ‘I would 
ther not interrupt their work if we can 
lp it. Now if you would take one end of 
\s headboard ——” 
Mrs. Roberts worked very hard for ten 
nutes, breathing heavily, nursing hurt 
gers, dropping down to recover with 
sps of laughing apology, and Joanna, 
dally the most friendly and good-humored 
mortals, darkly refused to notice or re- 
md. The situation was growing strained 
‘en a knock below released them. 
“Perhaps it is our soldier!’’? Mrs. Roberts 
ed and dashed downstairs. 

Joanna had meant to greet him at the 
or herself, and was ashamed of the re- 
ttment that held “-her back when she 
ird the housekeeper on the stairs with a 
‘seuline step following. She started for- 
rd, wiping her dusty hands. It was the 
tcher. 
“He is going. to move those heavy things 

us,” Mrs. Roberts announced. ‘‘Isn’t 
too kind?” 

The butcher came in beaming on his 
xy, the summer resident. He was ready 
do anything to oblige. He could always 
il letters. He could:bring out anything 
'y might want at the druggist’s or the 
porium or any of the shops that did not 
Iver. He moved furniture under Mrs. 
berts’ direction until his fat face was 
mson, arid the housekeeper having com- 
ssioned him to buy her three hair nets, 
nd, cap shaped, rewarded him by an 
ler of two lamb chops. 

‘I will get two more from the other 
teher and see which is the best,’’ she 
ifided when the still hopeful and obliging 
tim had gone. 

“What other butcher?” Joanna asked 


y. 
She had stood by miserable with protest, 
ging to tell the poor man that her ac- 
int would scarcely be worth such labors; 
qad felt dishonest not to tell him; and 
She could not seem to rebuke her kind 
le housekeeper. 

“Oh, there is always another butcher,” 
8. Roberts chanted. ‘‘There he is now,” 
‘added as a second knock summoned 
‘down. 

Chis time it was an equally obliging 
‘er. Joanna looking from a window saw 
1 taking away a barrel of old cans and 
itles that had been left in the cellar, and 
his face was a foolish smile. Lively re- 
‘tee with the iceman followed, and Mrs. 
berts came running up to announce that 
knew a. laundress and would carry their 
thes to her every week, as he went right 
her door, and it would be no trouble. 
en the milkman passed, and she went 
ng down the lane to catch him witha 
id will that was warming. She was a 
2 little thing! . She evidently found her 
t tough subject in the milkman, who 
Id be seen making surly answer, but she 
od at his wheel with ‘her-hands in her 
k pockets and her white pumps firmly 
nted until even his lean and leathern 
‘relaxed and he nodded a half promise. 
nna watching the tableau suddenly 
ghed aloud. 

“My chaperon!”’ she said. 

hings went better after that. It was 
a rapture, like that first nest building 
the woodshed a quarter of a century 
}, Nor intoxicating, like some of the later 
vings; but those had been light-hearted, 
Sponsible affairs; and if this was more 
er it brought a new and fascinating ex- 
lence of power. She had always played 
‘game within the limits of other people’s 
its and windows, but now the roof was 
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the only limit except the financial one, and 
that grew dangerously unimportant as 
walls crumbled before her and her dream 
began to take shape. She secured more 
workmen. To say “‘Do this!” and straight- 
way it was done savored of magic. Before 
noon, however, she had to realize that 
Rosalind’s “‘Suppose we clean the silver!” 
was not a joke. The housekeeper was cheer- 
fully willing to keep herself busy, but she 
hated to be told to do anything as a younger 
sister hates it from an elder. She had al- 
Ways a counter argument ready. 

“You needn’t worry at all about the 
housekeeping,” she assured Joanna as they 
sat down to luncheon. She had put the 
table on the porch in a flicker of sunshine; 
the bright green foreground of grass and 
apple trees seemed to be set sharply against 
the smoky blue hills, as though the distance 
between had been wiped out. Robins called 
and answered, and life was good. ‘Simply 
tell me when you don’t like anything and it 
won’t happen again,” she insisted. ‘You 
have enough to see to,” 

It sounded like a wise and comfortable 
arrangement. Joanna sat smiling assent to 
the cheerful conversation that she only half 
heard. She enjoyed having the pretty 
little person opposite. Rosalind had warned 
her that it would be deadly at meals. 
People like Rosalind, who would do things 
only in the accepted way, lost half the 
flavor of life. She was pointing this out to 
Rosalind so absorbedly that she again 
missed a chance of information about Mr. 
Roberts. 
brought her back just too late. Then the 
salad obtruded sharply on her attention. 

“Oh, there is something I don’t like— 
mustard,” she said good-humoredly, laying 
down her fork. 

Mrs. Roberts eried out with dismay. 
She was appalled: at the calamity. She 
wanted to compose a fresh salad, to open 
preserves, to make chocolate. 

“T thought I had such a nice luncheon 
for you, but if you don’t like your salad it’s 
spoiled,’ she lamented. ‘‘And you will be 
so hungry before night—oh, it’s too awful! 
Won’t you let me bring you a glass of 
milk?” 

Joanna protested, praised, laughed, but 
nothing could console the housekeeper, and 
she finally submitted to a’cup of chocolate. 
It took a long time, for the fire had gone 
down, and it was ‘not very good when it 
came, but she would have taken anything 
by that time. Even mustard would have 
been preferable to'so much grief. 

“It has been a miserable lunch for you, 
but anyway you won’t starve,’’ Mrs. Rob- 
erts said relievedly;..and Joanna weakly 
praised as she set down the emptied cup. 
She did want everyone to be happy. 

“Now we ought to rest,’’ Mrs. Roberts 
declared. ‘“‘I don’t see any sense in wash- 
ing dishes three times a day, do you? I 
will tuck these out of sight, and perhaps 
our soldier will help wipe them after dinner. 
I wish I knew what train the poor boy was 
coming on; I would go down to meet him.” 

She flitted off with her tray, leaving 
Joanna deluged with a fresh gloom. 

‘“What is the matter now?” she scolded 
herself. And then, as light answered her 
honest demand for it, she met it with 
amused scorn. ‘“‘Of course he will fall in 
love with her! Why shouldn’t he? It 
won’t do him any harm, and she is old 
enough to be his—aunt. What does it 
matter to me?” 

And yet it did matter to her. She wanted 
to be very kind to her soldier boy, but if he 
was going to jump like those young men on 
the train to serve the housekeeper, it would 
not be half so glowing an experience. 


A floating echo of his name’ 
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“T am, after-all, the rudimentary female 
of our best sellers,’ she concluded surpris- 
edly. Rudimentary female had been one 
of her: mother’s phrases. ‘But just the 
same, I am going to meet him first,” in- 
stinct made answer. 

The automobile service at the station 
had orders to look out for Benjamin 
Brewer and bring him safely to them, but 
Joanna decided to meet the afternoon ex- 
press herself. If he came on that popular 
train he might be lost sight of among the 
arrivals; that was the explanation she had 
ready in case she encountered Mrs. Roberts 
as she set out. Theoretically one need not 
explain one’s actions to the housekeeper; 
but the theoretical housekeeper does not 
ask direct and pleasant questions, and 
Mrs. Roberts did. Joanna slipped out by 
a side door and down the path that crossed 
her strip of woodland, making a short cut 
to the village. She was safely behind the 
birches and had relaxed her guilty speed 
when a surprised “Hello!” came up from 
the brook. Mrs. Roberts was kneeling on 
a stone, gathering watercress. ‘‘ Where are 
you going?” she asked. 

Joanna made her explanation, irritated, 
yet coerced, and edging past. Mrs. Rob- 
erts looked down distressfully at her pink 
smock and white shoes, both showing signs 
of the day’s labor. 

“Oh, if you can just wait while I tear 
into fresh clothes I will go with you,” she 
exclaimed, starting up. “I won’t be two 
minutes!” 

“YT can’t—there isn’t time,” Joanna 
stammered, and hurried on. A slow red 
had risen in her cheeks and she glowered at 
the beauty of the trail. “I hate telling 
lies,” she muttered. ‘‘Nobody has a right 
to make me tell lies!” Then, as irritation 
subsided, melancholy came over her like a 
bodily ill. “‘There is something wrong with 
me,” she worked it out. “That was per- 
fectly natural and sweet of her. I am not 
nice.” 

Others were down to meet: the train— 
city ladies in cars with pastel-tinted veils 
swirling about their hats; local belles 
scantily covered, with distended hair and 
mouths like red gashes across their pow- 
dered faces; stout women from boarding- 
house-verandas, asking each other loudly 
where the parlor car would stop. The 
train came in, bringing to each her own, 
and Joanna looked on with warmly lit 
eyes, eager to spare her soldier’ boy a lost 
and. homesick moment.. Several soldiers 
got down with the crowd, but they were 
met or obviously knew. where they were 
going. Joanna waited ‘until the platform 
was cleared of all but an old man standing 
by a pillar with a bag, smiling about him. 
As she turned to go their eyes met, and see- 
ing a question in his she stopped. 

“Young lady, I wonder if we ain’t look- 
ing for each other?” he asked, beaming on 
her with tranquil benevolence. 

“T am afraid not.’’ She was very kind 
and sorry about it. “I came to meet a 
soldier ——’” 

And then seeing that a squared visor 
jutted sharply above the round face and 
that the overcoat dated from the Grand 
Army of the Republic she stopped short, 
her heart sliding coldly down her side. 

“A slightly disabled soldier,’”’ the gentle 
old voice went on. ‘‘My name is Benjamin 
Brewer—Cap’n for short. I got a ball at 
Gettysburg, but I’ve got some kick in me 
yet.”” He worked the good arm to show 
her. “I guess I can protect that house- 


keeper,’ he added with a wheeze of enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘That advertisement, it did make 
me laugh!” 

Joanna stood rooted in dismay. 
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“But I meant a soldier out of this war!” 
she exclaimed. Then she saw a grieved 
shadow fall on the guileless face, and she 
could not bear it. She wrenched herself 
about. ‘But one war is as good as another 
to get wounded in,” she rushed on. “I am 
sure you will be the greatest possible help. 
And far more protection than a mere boy. 
I am very glad you came!” 

It really was not a lie. Joanna had long 
ago discovered that if you said a kind thing 
warmly enough you were sure to feel it 
before the words were fairly uttered. And 
after all, with so perilously pretty a house- 
keeper, it might be as well not to have a 
boy. Rosalind would say that. She saw 
that it was all for the best before she had 
her soldier established in the one remaining 
vehicle, and by the time they reached the 
house she was marveling at her own trick 
of alighting on her feet; for the captain, 
besides being a perfect dear, had been in 


* his day carpenter, painter and gardener, in 


spite of the stiffened arm. He did not seem 
very poor; the ancient overcoat was evi- 
dently local color, for his clothes and bag 
were in good condition and there was 
obviously no care on his tranquil heart. 
Asked if he had a family he said “Oh, 
yes!’ with the affectionate smile of one 
who has a very nice family indeed; but 
he offered no explanations. 

The front door flew open before them, 
and then Mrs. Roberts stood in stricken 
astonishment, staring at their soldier boy. 
She was all in freshest white and Joanna 
felt awkward and apologetic. 

“Captain Brewer is a war veteran—but 
it was the other war,’ she explained. 
“Captain, this is Mrs. Roberts, my house- 
keeper.” 

“Looks more like an angel to me,” said 
the captain happily. ‘I guess protecting 
her’s going to be a bigger job than I reck- 
oned on.” 

He wheezed with enjoyment and said it 
again, and the housekeeper’s frozen gaze 
suddenly melted into a smile. She put out 
a forgiving hand, and Joanna, relieved, 
turned back to pay her chauffeur. She had 
not noticed him until this uneasy moment 
when she had to decide whether he ex- 
pected a tip. Her fingers paused in her 
purse, letting the change fall back. 

“Where have I seen you before?” she 
asked. 

He started violently, absurdly, turning 
to her in hostile alarm; and memory sud- 
denly placed him in the uniform of an avia- 
tion officer on the back seat of Rosalind 
Messenger’s car. 

“Oh, we picked you up on the road last 
Sunday, that is all,’’ she hurried on, too 
kindly bent on reassuring him to wonder. 

The alarm subsided into weary relief. 
“Yes; some ladies did pick me up.” 

That was evidently all his memory had 
held of the encounter. He had lost pounds 
since Sunday, but he had partially emerged 
from his abstraction. He at least saw 
Joanna, and meeting the kindly concern of 
her look he lingered. 

“T hope I thanked you.” He spoke with 
worried simplicity. Some discouraged par- 
ent must have said it to him so often—‘‘I 
hope you thanked them!’’—that the words 
had left their imprint on an absent mind. 

“You said the proper words,” said 
Joanna, and smiled. 

He could smile at himself, a faint, rueful 
acknowledgment that almost any attack 
would be justified. ‘‘I had to find work,” 
he muttered, and then, with a light of sud- 
den hope: “You don’t want a chauffeur, 
do you?”’ 

“T wish I did.” Joanna longed to help. 
“When I call up for a car, suppose I ask 
for you?” she suggested. “‘ Wouldn’t that 
make a good impression at the garage?”’ 

She had helped. He seemed to straighten 
up all over. ‘Are you as kind as this to 
everyone?” he asked gravely, starting his 
engine. 

“Oh, well—to soldiers!’”” Her sigh ac- 
knowledged the hopeless size of the debt, 
but his face only darkened and he reached 
forward impatiently for the clutch. She 
had to speak quickly: ‘‘What name shall 
I ask for?” 

It seemed to her that the averted face 
flushed. ‘“‘Oh—Jones,’’ he said, and sped 
away, leaving Joanna with an ache in her 
heart. 

So many people did that. She went in, 
thankful that there was apparently no need 
to ache about the captain. 

‘People are named Jones,’ 
to an inner doubt. 


’ 


she argued 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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2 ILI LESSENS 


Patented 


Dealers and Users: 


Do not confuse this six-metal, elastic, everlasting Porce- 
lain used on this range with the ordinary bath tub 
enamel. This is the Porcelain that will not chip or crack 
from heat and cold. Sanico ranges are not skimped or 
cheapened in any way. Ranges made from this material 
carry a 25-year guarantee. 


SQ ESSA 


in white 


=f 0 = = 


As Easy to Clean as a China Dish 


No blacking required—no polishing of porcelain or nickel. 


25-Year Guarantee 


Every SANICO Porcelain Range has this 
binding guarantee attached. Coated inside 
and out—ovens and flues included—with 
six-metal SANICO Porcelain. Can’t pos- 
; sibly rust anywhere. Gives a lifetime of 
©) _ satisfactory service. 
; 

EASTERN AGENTS 
STOVE & REPAIR CORPORATION 


be ? 230 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
y ea 184 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J. 


DES i. 


The Minnesota Stove Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
J. A. Williams & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just wipe clean with a damp cloth—that’s all. 


Two Ranges in One 


Burns gas, coal or wood. Has two 
full size ovens—use either alone or 
both at once—both bake perfectly 
with any fuel. Four coal lids—four 
full size gas burners—and Rutz Automatic 


Lighter. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


The Missouri Range & Foundry Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


at 


Stippled Blue SANICO 
with beautiful 
falling snow effect 


SANICO 


The RUST - PROOF PORCELAIN RANGE 


SS 


ors: 


in white. 


range. 


with detachable reservoir or water coils, 
to burn wood or coal, in the same quality 
and colorsas the SANICO Combination Range. 


GArithe Porcelain Ranges are also made 


Write For Catalog 


showing SANICO Rust-Proof Porcelain 
Ranges in their natural colors, and for a 
sample of beautiful Sanico Porcelain. Please 
mention your dealer’s name. If his stock 
has not arrived, we will see that you are 
supplied. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


Strevell-Paterson Hdwe. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STETSON 
The Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, Colorado 


Seattle Hardware Co., Seattle, Washington 


ixth, Bluxome & Townsend Streets 
San Francisco and! 


Los Angeles, California 


AMERICANRANGE a FOUNDRY (OMPANY 


509 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 


iS 1319 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


\. Finished in 
glistening San- 
ico Porcelain and 
brilliantly polished 
heavy nickel of 
plain design. Col- 
Azure Blue, 
Snow White or rich 
Dark Blue, witha | 
falling snow finish 
Search 
the world over and 
you could not find | 
a more beautiful 


| 
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jed, secretly paid to take a chance on 
gto prison. Under this third manage- 
vat and far enough removed from our- 
, we believed, the crash was to come. 
‘ortunately for the public the murder 
iferman Rosenthal and the Becker scan- 
} and trial supervened. The Becker 
chased our backers to cover. They 

Eiied their money and we had to close 
jshop before we were well started. The 
(ds were all in the banks and the public 
» little if anything. But what a crash 
tre would have been had we been able 
sontinue for, say, two years. Here is 
» only failure of my life that I have 
«ited reasons to be happy about. 

nd now, my friends and foes, all you 
‘) have been amused or enlightened or 
(ified at my confessions, I ask your 
‘ence for just one tale more. I think it 
;completest adventure of all my flagrant 
2s and ways, the most involved and 
yantic of all my gaming. 

ot so perfect a piece of technic perhaps 
ty game of the banker and the talking 
ewriter, which I recounted: in my first 
‘le, but after all a conception of a larger 
(yp. Perhaps I am wrong. You must 
ie. 

\ the old days half a dozen years ago 
ie stood a saloon at the corner of Broad 
| Beaver Streets, New York, remarkable 
jnothing save one of its familiars. He 
;a man of forty or worse, a tall, gaunt, 
/-and-bones fellow, with streaked light 
} and a vasty blond mustache. He was 
|; stooped and just a shade careless as 
ress. Whether he had an office other 
; this barroom I don’t know. If he had 
iver heard of it and feel certain he was 
»r there unless he had a double. Day 
id out he was at this bar chinning with 
(bartenders and waiters, exchanging 
‘(1p with the proprietor and holding end- 
;confabulations over the tops of the 
jlen tables warped into the corners of 
aloon. 

\s business was a peculiar one and 
‘ure. He dealt in worthless assets as 
coases for fraudulent companies. His 
(Ss were in the shape of claims and 
inizations to be used for flagitious stock 
itions. He was never without a fine 
tment. Did you need an oil property 
i the company already organized and 
“porated in legal form? The gaunt 
jd in the Broad and Beaver Street 
(m was your medicine. Or was it a 
mine you required, a nice new mine 
i never a spade wound in its virgin 
i? The meager blond had it all beau- 
-y incorporated under the laws of the 
reign state of Arizona. But mayhap 
(required a wonderful invention with 
orporate being already extant? No 
rence; the pallid one had it ready 
ured. The price was generally twenty- 
saundred dollars cash down: and .no 
ments of any sort. Specially fine 
| for fraud brought five thousand 
s and the very purest gems as high 
(i thousand dollars. 


I Buy a Mine in Mexico 


st where this gentleman picked up all 
' properties and ideas I know not. 
her do I want to find out now. I sus- 
| however, that some of these dubious 
is passed through his hands more than 
| I remember, for instance, a mining 
| in Idaho which glowed under my eyes 
limes in the course of a dozen years, 
;ime under a new name and as nucleus 
‘new stock jobbery. No matter. 
lout six years ago a most brilliant 
‘le went swarming through my brain. 
(ked it out in detail in the course of a 
onely evenings and discovered that I 
(da nice unbroken mine far off in some 
7 valley, untenanted by mendacious 
| Lwent to my elongated blond, bought 
| drink, mused with him over a table 
le patient hours of asummer afternoon 
lieved him of a jolly little silver mine 
in the lair of Sefior Don Pancho Villa. 
Where beyond Guadalajara it was, 
ustn’t expect me to remember ines- 
l details at this late date. I never 
jhe mine and, as in the case of the 
cow, I never hope to see it. 
£ possessed me of this pearl among 
properties I went to work. First 
Partner and next a dupe. Old Doc 
Was about in those days—a venerable, 
onious, gabby old fellow to the eye 
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and ear, but at heart one of the most en- 
gaging scalawags of the times. He’s dead 
now, I believe, and it doesn’t matter. 
Leroy was never his real name anyhow. 
I found the old Doc in his usual haunts in 
the roaring Forties and bade him stick 
round and be on hand. Times were lean 
with him and he all but wept into his beer. 

I now simultaneously opened two ac- 
counts with large reputable stock-exchange 
houses of the highest integrity. I took 
good care to see that each of these houses 
stood at the very top. To do business with 
such concerns required about five thousand 
dollars each, which I cheerfully deposited. 
I now began operations, buying small lots 
of standard stocks through one house and 
selling them through the other. By watch- 
ing carefully and playing shrewdly any sen- 
sible man ought to be able to make his 
commissions in this sort of game, and I did. 
My purpose was not to make money, but 
merely to establish myself with these 
houses, to build up their confidence in me 
and to assume a respectable conservative 
veneer in their view. 


Enter Old Man Robinson 


This took six or eight months naturally. 
I had a business going in New York and did 
not grudge the time. When I finally felt 
that I was an established customer I went 
to my stock-exchange men and asked 
whether they could buy me any Arroyo 
Silver stock. 

“Arroyo Silver?” said the broker in sur- 
prise. “‘Never heard of it.” 

“It’s a little company down in Mexico,” 
said I. -“‘I have a little information and 
want to pick up some of the stock.” 

“Now, Mr. Brown,” said the broker in- 
dulgently, “‘you’re too intelligent and con- 
servative a man to be bothering with 
mining stocks.” 

“Maybe Lam,” said I, “‘but I know what 
I’m doing here.. I expect to make a lot of 
money out of the Arroyo mine. See if you 
can pick up some stock for me. I author- 
ize you to buy up to two thousand shares 
at two dollars and a half or under.” 

The broker shrugged and consented. The 
result was’ that letters were at once sent 
out asking for Arroyo Silver. There was of 
course none to be had just then and the 
correspondents of my brokers were all told 
to be on the lookout for a block. This done, 
the foundation work was accomplished. 
The stage had been set, in other words. 
It was time to bring on the actors: . 

This in a big con game is often-easier to 
plan than to do. I had at the moment not 
a single prospect in list or in mind suitable 
for the size and kind of machination I was 
about. However,-all things come to him 
who knows how to go and seek them. I 
recalled one of the strangest and most 
wondrous fellows ‘in modern confidence 
gaming, Old Man Robinson, the train 
rider. 

For thirty-five years this man had been 
riding the trains up‘and down.and back and 
forth across the country. For all those 
years he might have been found in the 
Pullman cars of the best trains going down 
to Palm Beach or out to California in the 
winter, scudding back and forth between 
New York and Chicago at other times, 
riding all the routes at various seasons ac- 
cording to the trend of opulent travel. 
Generally he had his own compartment or 
stateroom and he invariably passed him- 
self off as Robinson, the old circus magnate, 
who. had been dead for many years when | 
my hero’s adventures were at the full. 
This old vaurien was past sixty when _I | 
knew him—a bald, sharp-eyed, florid-faced, 
distinguished-looking fellow, deeply read, 
well informed, easy mannered and a bril- 
liant and charming talker. When he began 
his endless discussions and pointed yarns 
everyone in earshot attended and none 
ever left till he had done. 

The sod has healed above him now. That 
charming smile is ashen, that golden tongue 
dust and Old Man Robinson will go. no | 
more a-gaming. But six years ago he was | 
still among us and I sent for him. He was | 
to do for me what he had been doing many 
years, the thing for which he rode ‘the 
trains year in and season out. He was to 
introduce me and my beautiful silver mine 
to one of the lucred dunces he had met and 
cultivated as he rode his trains, and for 

this service he was to have a tenth of the 
spoils. 
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That Made Electrical 
Possible! 


The finely drawn wire which leaps to cherry redness 
when you turn on the current is Chromel. It is the 
heart of your toaster. 

Without Chromel, the nickel-chromium alloy origi- 
nated and developed by Hoskins, Detroit, your home 
would be without electrically heated appliances. 

Until Chromel was discovered in 1906, electric 
toasters, electric irons—and all other electrically 
heated appliances—were impractical because their 
heating elements quickly burned out. 


THE HEAT RESISTANT METAL 


Today Chromel is the vital part of almost every 
standard electrically heated appliance made in America. 
And its presence in those devices assures long life and 
unvarying service. 


ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIAL USES FOR CHROMEL 


Because of its remarkable heat re- 
sistant properties Chromel is used as 
the heating element in Hoskins Electric 
Furnaces and for general industrial and 
laboratory purposes. It is the alloy 
most widely used for thermo-couples 
in the pyrometer field. Chromel is 
also resistant to acids. 


These properties of Chromel will sug- 
gest its application to many other pur- 
poses. More complete information 
bearing on specific heat problems will 
be promptly and cheerfully supplied by 
our Research Department, Hoskins 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit. 


ORIGINATED BY 


HOSKINS - DETROIT 


\ 
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Which Win— | 
Soles or Uppers? 


Your soles wear out before your uppers, don’t they? 
You then have new soles put on—everyone does these 
days. Usually a good pair of uppers will last as long as 
three pairs of soles. 


Korry-Krome soles will outwear two pairs of ordinary 
soles. The first Korry-Krome soles you have put on 
by the cobbler will wear as long as the uppers. Ask your 
repair man to put them on and see for yourself. The dol- 
lars saved in a year are worth the experiment. 


Korry Soles 


DOUBLE WEAR LEATHER 


Korry Soles are real leather, tanned by a secret 
process that makes them not only long-lived but pleas- 
antly flexible and permanently 
waterproof; and they won’t slip 
on wet pavements. Ly 

Gs 


4 3 \ 
Made in two brands. Spec- we 0 © > 
° : ne sk a \ 
ify which you want. ee S ee 
ao 4 5 o- & 
CSc oe 
{ ae —_ Ge 
eg. 6 
: Ling ~ : 
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Korry-Krome oO ie SS & a 
Korry-Krome is made o 3 = oO ral 5 e vj 
from selected portions of So ee \ 7 x os 
; ; ty 3 ~~ > ve U 
the hide, and takes a some- ©) SS 6 fo ky (ony 
what higher finish. This - oe (tag ae <> fs 2 4 
is the most durable sole in om Be ~ oe oO C QO ns 
the world. h S x + Qe A we 
) a ity Le (ee gq! 
r ~ . : oO &y 1e “ey ae ; 
Korry-Special Ss < & = o- i 
As this sole is cut from O ea vw i 
the shoulder it has a coarser oo © a! 
grain; but Korry-Special os : @) 


will outwear any other kind 
of leather except Korry- 
Krome, and costs less. 


If your repair man does not 
have Korry Soles for you, send 
us $1.00 and we will send you 
a pair of Korry-Krome _half- 
soles (or two pair children’s, 
sizes up to thirteen), which any 
repair man can attach. Full 
soles, $1.75. Give size of your 
shoes. 


J. W. & A. P. HOWARD 
COMPANY 
Established 1867 


Corry, Pennsylvania 


EVENING POST 


Old Man Robinson came, saw and con- 
sented. That night he and Doc Leroy and 
I set out for Chicago, where Robinson had 
the ideal of our evil dreams safely stowed 
away in the Union Stock Yards with bags 
and bags of swinish money. Behold the 
approach! 

Our train was pulling out of Buffalo after 
midnight for the swift night run westward. 
Only Robinson, Doc and I remained in the 
smoking compartment. 

“This fellow I’m taking you out to see 
is no dunce, Billy,’’ said Robinson, gaz- 
ing out into the absolute night. ‘But I 
think he’lIl fall just the same. You know 
why? He told me the story the first time I 
ever met him, on a coastwise boat out in the 
Pacific. Seems when he and his brother 
were young men they both had a chance to 
go in on telephone stock or something of 
the sort. The brother went in for it, but 
this old codger pulled back. You know 
the rest. The brother got rich and retired 
at forty or so, though this old fellow is still 
at it at seventy. Not that he’s not rich. 
Lord, he’s got ten piles! But he never for- 
gave Fate for switching him off that stock. 
He’s had a weakness for your game ever 
since. If you can make him think he’ll 
clean up big enough to have the laugh on 
that brother of his he’s your meat. Funny 
about human nature.” 

And he was off into a set of his wonderful 
yarns. 

Mr. Peter Chapman, very wealthy sheep 
and hog man, was glad to hear from Mr. 
Robinson again and immediately invited 
him to his office. Robinson took me along 
for the introduction and I was presented 
to a tall, alert, well-preserved fellow past 
seventy with a weather-hardened face, a 
bristling white mustache and a very cold 
blue eye. If ever there was a difficult cus- 
tomer here he was. But he had money ad 
lib and could be worked for a big haul—if 


at all. His game was worth our best candle 


and I knew it. 

Robinson launched straight into the 
business in hand. I was Mr. Crosby and 
an old friend of his. Had helped him make 
a bit of money in my day. Trouble with 
me was I never held onto much myself. 
I’d come to Robinson with a deal that 
looked good, but Robinson was tied up to 
the limit with a big circus merger and 
couldn’t spare a cent. 

“‘T know you like a good thing when it 
comes along, Pete,’’ said he, “‘so I brought 
this young scoundrel out to you. Mind 
now, I say he’s all right, but that’s all I’ve 
got to do with it. Listen to him and if you 
like his proposition get aboard.” 

With that the genial old train rider went 
out of the door and out of my life—except 
for some financial adjustments between us, 
vat were made somewhat later and by 
mail, 

““Mr. Chapman,” said I when the door 
was closed, ‘‘I’ve got some valuable infor- 
mation. If I trust it to anyone who uses it 
my game is ruined, so I must ask a promise 
from you—your word is all I require. 
Robinson tells me you keep that.’ 

Peter Chapman chuckled to himself and 
spat a huge jawful of tobacco juice into a 
large but distant cuspidor. 


Playing the Fish 


“Young man,” said he, “with me you 
don’t have to get no promises. I keep ’em 
without makin’ ’em.” 

“Tf I give you this information and you 
decide not to come in on the proposition 
you forget what I’ve told you. Is that 
right?” 

“Shoot!” said he, and did as he said—at 
the cuspidor. 

I explained the Arroyo Silver situation. 
It was a stock that had been sold quietly 
some years before. The mine had never 
been worked owing to the death of the pro- 
moter. Lately silver had been found adja- 
cent and was certainly present in the 
claim. How I came to know this I could 
not discuss. 

The silver had nothing to do with us 
anyhow. The point was that a New York 
syndicate was secretly in the market for 
the stock, having confidential information 
about the silver. How I happened to be in 
on this I did not wish to reveal, but I could 
prove my assertion. 

“And here’s where we get on, Mr. Chap- 
man,” I said sententiously. ‘Those people 
don’t know where most of the stock is and 
Ido. Get me?” 

Peter Chapman spat, nodded and looked 
out of the window in a bored sort of way. 
I waited for a long time in exasperation for 


-up my own thread. 
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some question. None came. I had to 


“‘Now what I need is money to buy 1 
this stock. I can sell it at a big profit ove 
night—within an hour. That’s why I con 
to you.” ol 

“Why don’t you option it and pk 
whole hog?” he demanded, seeing the wer 
point of my story in an instant. 4 

“Tried it,” said I. ‘The holders won 
do business that way.” ae. | 

““That’s funny,” he doubted. He) 

“Well,” I asked him, “if you had 
block of the stock and some stranger ean 
along suddenly and wanted to buy an 0 
tion, what would you think?” | 

He saw the point and we settled down) 
an examination of my proposition. T ha)! 
been through some pretty close questio) 
ing, but none ever to compare with thi. 
At the end of three hours the canny 9. 
man was still dubious, but I returned ey 
to one proposition. 

“Ask your own broker to find out quiet 
if there is a demand in New York. Tf} 
says no, I’m done. If he says yes, I’ve got 
thousand shares of the stock and Th } 
you sell it for me. That will establish ¢] 
price.” 

“That’s fair,” he said finally. “What| 
your proposition?” 

“Tt’ll take close to a hundred thousar 
to swing this whole deal,” I told him. “¥ 
will make at least a hundred and fifi| 
thousand out of it. I want a third for n 
information and work. You'll be doublii! 
your money on a sure thing.” 


Chapman Becomes Interested 
Peter Chapman eyed me and gave me 
thin cold smile. | 
“We'll think about splittin’ after I; 
in,’ said he. 

I tried to insist on an agreement as | 
‘the split: He smiled at me again in ¢| 
same icy way. 

“Yer in no position ta argue,” said | 
“You need money.” 

“Well, Robinson says you're a man | 
honor,” I grudged at last. “I'll take }| 
word for it.” And we went to work. 

Next morning I turned over to Pet) 
Chapman one thousand shares of Arro}, 
Silver stock, par value one dollar a shai) 
He took it to his broker, one of whom I hi| 
never heard, and directed that it be offer | 
for sale in New York at two dollars a) 
fifteen cents a share. The Chicago brok) 
wired his New York correspondent for || 
offer. Chapman’s New York representati 
naturally turned to his memoranda, st| 
that my brokers had inquired for some | 
this very stock a few weeks before, and ii| 
mediately communicated. My represer) 
atives met the asked price of two dolla) 
and fifteen cents and the word was flash 
back to Chicago before the end of the da’ 
So I-bought a thousand shares of my 0} 
stock for two thousand one hundred ai| 
fifty dollars. Chapman received the mon¢| 
noted the price and turned the procee” 
over to me. i 

“Good!” said he. ‘‘Now what can 1) 
buy it for?” \ 

“Under a dollar,” said I, “unless t| 
stockholders have got word of the new co, 
ditions.” ° | 

I now explained carefully to Peter Cha| 
man that there were five holders of Aro), 
stock in Chicago. One had only five hu, 
dred shares, three had reasonably lar 
blocks and one man had a great chunk| 
about fifty thousand shares. I suggesti 
that we try the smallest holder first of a 
and we did. For this purpose I had prev 
ously planted a young woman in a roomin | 
house section near Chicago Avenue. — 
went to see her and asked if she had oa 
the stock. She seemed doubtful. | 
father had left her some stocks, but s 
had discovered that they were worthlet| 
Perhaps some Arroyo stock was among ti 
lot. She would have to look. From the be/ 
tom of her trunk she hauled out a dusty 0) 
envelope and in it was a cre al) 
smeared certificate for Arroyo stock. Ii) 
mediately offered her a dollar a share? 
it, and I could feel the bitter disapproval 
old Chapman’s demeanor. When he 84 
the apparent abjectness and ignorance 
this girl he had expected to get the stock? 
fifteen or twenty dollars. For that ve 
reason I had spoken first. en. 

The young woman considered. | | 

“T guess that’s what father must 
paid for it, isn’t it?” she ventured. _ 

“Probably,” said I, “and you're lue 
get as much back.” a 

(Continued on Page 895) 
pe: 
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‘I don’t know about that,” she doubted. 
think there ought to be some .profit in 
ding it all these years—that is, if it’s 
th anything at all.’’ 
he was stubborn in a woman’s way, but 
lly sold to us at a dollar-twenty. 

Ya young fool,” said Peter Chapman 
ye went down the stairs. “If yadda of- 
‘d her ten dollars she’d’a’ sold at fifteen.” 

pretended to feel.all kinds of a fool. 

Well,” said I, “from now on I’ll let you 
ul the dealing.” 

That'd be-a.lot better,” said Chapman: 
9 the responsibility was shifted upon 
crafty old man. 
hese five hundred shares were offered 
New York in the same manner and 
nptly brought two dollars and a half a 
e, the price I had advised Chapman to 


he profits of this deal Chapman put 
his safe and I was delighted to see him 
flown with a pencil and figure out his 
» of return. He had made six hundred 
fifty dollars on this small deal. 
See here,” said he, “‘I thought you said 
'make a hundred an’ fifty per cent.” 
We will,” said I. ‘“When we get hold of 
whole thing we'll make that gang in 
» York pay whatever we like—five or 
collars a share.” ‘ 
ease observe, my friends, that here was 
ild-up embracing a double pay-off or 
ineer. First I had-sold stock through 
oman and he had seen me take a profit. 
he had put actual profits into his own 
ets. He was ready for the test. 
hile I had been handling Chapman my 
rer, Doe Leroy, had laid the rest of the 
s. He had employed three temporary 
oirators, whom he had picked up from 
urge acquaintance in the Chicago un- 
orld. —Two were women past fifty; the 
+a hard but innocent-looking young 
t. One of the women was provided 
a certificate for eleven thousand 
's of stock, which paper was carefully 
ed with acid and made to look time- 
. The other woman held similar cer- 
tes for eighty-five hundred-shares in 
lots. The young crook had three cer- 
tes also, each for five thousand shares. 
ly Doe Leroy himself played the lead- 
dle. He took lodgings in an Oak Park 
ling house, where he passed himself 
-aretired physician, a part as natural 
m as the réle of business man to me. 
e actors were all prepared. We waited 
for the entrance of the hero. 
ter Chapman had been properly ap- 
ed by Old Man Robinson. He had one 
weakness; one deep fault. The mo- 
he had his hands on money made 
mut effort out of a stock transaction 
old old head began to burn and leap 
wild dreams of huge unearned re- 
3. Isat up half a night with him while 
mt over and over fanciful figures and 
lations mounting higher every time he 
over them. .Greed was fairly eating 
ld man’s senses out. For just a mo- 
‘I wondered whether the thing might 
(pset the old fellow’s reason and de- 
is at the very climax. 


Chapman Falls for It 


xt morning I met him at six o’clock. 
en only knows what he wanted with 
‘that hour! He was simply insatiable. 
rere in his bank before the clerks had 
| the sleep out of their eyes. Chapman 
an even hundred thousand dollars 
two accounts and we set out in a 
d motor car to call first on the old doc- 
t Oak Park. 
ctor Talmadge—otherwise Leroy— 
2d us in the little parlor of his board- 
ouse, a very decrepit, soft-minded, 
lous old fellow. We inquired whether 
ill held some Arroyo stock which he 
jot years before. The old physician 
1 childishly, rubbed his thin hands 
egan an endless narration. Ten years 
»he had attended a mining man who 
Serious ailment and the patient not 
£ any money had given him this 
.-Wasn’t it wonderful? He had tried 
* it everywhere, but no one would 
‘penny for it. He had put it away 
B old tin box with his birth certificate 
is Marriage papers and some old love 
3and had forgotten about it years ago. 
"t it strange? Now it was suddenly 
ble and was going to make his last 
comfortable. He gushed away like all 
dfools he was not. I, who understood, 
ed his acting, but I could-see Peter 
an’s contempt for a man younger 
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than himself and yet a doddering old weak- 
ling. Chapman could hardly hear the old 
doctor out. 

“Well, what'll you take for all you’ve 
got? he interrupted brusquely. 
_ “Treally don’t know,’’ the man hesitated 
in his thin old voice. ““Guess I better run 
upstairs and get the papers. I really don’t 
know what I should ask.” 

He walked to the door and paused on the 
threshold, the rascally old actor! 

There was a young man here yesterday 
offered me a dollar thirty-five for it,’ he 
trebled, disappearing into the hall. 

; ‘“What’s that?” spat Peter Chapman, 
sitting upright with a jerk. 
“Somebody’s ahead of us,”’ I gasped. 
“Good Lord! Are we too late?” 


A string of oaths escaped the venerable | 


livestock man. 
“We've got to get this old fool’s stock 


right now and here at any price,’ I whis- | 


pered as we heard the physician coming 
back down the stairs. 


“Watch me!”’ said Chapman grimly, and | 


I knew he had fallen for the hurrah. 


Figuring Paper Profits 


In ten minutes we were outside in the 
automobile with Doctor Talmadge’s fifty 
thousand shares in our hands and Chap- 
man’s seventy-five thousand dollars in the 
safe keeping of Doc Leroy, who was already 
taking off his slight make-up and getting 
ready to assume a second and more genu- 
ine role. 

I urged the driver to top speed with 
oaths and promises. We rushed back to 
Chapman’s bank, where he drew more 
money, and immediately charged off to 
find the other holders of Arroyo stock. We 
feverishly paid out our money and hurried 
away with the stock, thirty-four thousand 
five hundred shares more in the beautiful 
Arroyo. 

Curiously enough as we drove off from 
each successive house I thought I saw Doc 
Leroy in the act of entering. Was it possi- 
ble that he distrusted his new-made con- 
federates and felt it wise to be exceeding 
prompt in his collections? 

At three o’clock that afternoon I drove 
a weary but triumphant Peter Chapman 
back to his office in the stockyards and saw 
him tuck his stock tenderly away in his 
great iron safe. 

“Well, that cost us a pretty penny,’ 
said he. 

“How much?” 

‘‘A hundred and twenty-six thousand 
five hundred.” 

“T didn’t think it would take quite that 
much,” I ventured apologetically. 

‘Never mind,” said he sharply. *‘How 
much’ll we get for it?” 

“Five dollars a share—no less.’ 

‘What makes you think so?” 

“That man that was ahead of us yester- 
day undoubtedly was trying to buy the 
stock for the New York crowd. He had no 
idea we were on his heels and thought he 
could take his time. Pretty rough on them, 
eh?” And I took occasion to laugh. 

“You think they need our stock that 
bad?” 

“They must have it or we own: the 
mine,” said I. 

Old Peter Chapman mused on this. 

‘“‘We might keep the mine, at that,’’ he 
said after a while. 

“Not for me,’”’ I objected. 

“And why not?” 


‘‘Mines are risky—stock selling is sure.”’ | 


“Maybe you’re right,” he admitted. 
‘‘Well, then, how’re we gonna get five dol- 
lars a share?”’ 

“‘Send me to New York,” said I, ‘‘with 
authority to dicker and I’ll get the best 
price I can. Personally my advice is to get 
five a share or hold on for a while, but you 
can do as you like.” 

“‘When can you start? To-night?”’ said 
the impatient old man of greed. 

“Tf you say so.” 

““Get ready,’ said he. : 

And_he:sat down again with his pencil 
and began to calculate the profit on eighty- 
four thousand five hundred shares of stock 
bought at'an average of a dollar and a hal 
and sold at five. “ 

““Good-by,’”’ I said when I had got my- 
self together. ; 

The old man looked up at me from his 
calculations and hemmed. 

“By the way,’’ he said with that hard 
cold twinkle of his, ‘‘twenty per cent of 
this profit will be nearly.sixty thousand 
dollars. :That’s enough. fer ya. Anyway, 
it’s all I’ll give ya.” 
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For fine hair and Aealthie scalp 


qh condition of a girl’s or woman’s hair reflects 
the health of her scalp. If the scalp g/ows with 
health, the hair will g/isten with beauty. The Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brush is so constructed that 
the choice, extra-stiff, thin, straight-up-and-down rows 
of bristles thoroughly massage the scalp each time it’s 
used, completely brushing each strand, smoothing out 
all snarls and tangles, and helping to endow the whole 
gleaming mass with a soft, silken, fine-spun quality. 

The bristles are permanently fastened through a 
non-tarnishable aluminum face into a durable, special 
composition back. Always sold in the Yellow Box. 

Send for free book which fully describes the several 
attractive styles and finishes. 


Florence Manufacturing Company, Florence, Mass. 


Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
and Hand Brush 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 

Never before have there been so 
many splendid opportunities for 
trained accountants— men whose 
training combines a knowledge of 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, Income Tax 
Work, Management and Finance. 
Few professions offer better oppor- 
tunities to young mén of ambition 
and intelligence. The tremendous 
business growth of this country has 
created a rich field for the expert. 
There are only about 3,000 Certified 
Public Accountants to do the work 
of the half million concerns needing 
proficient accounting service. The 
expert accountant is needed today 
in every big business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 


Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one 
of these big positions. —The LaSalle method 
will train you by mail under the direct super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M,., 


University of Illinois, assisted by a large 
staff of Certified Public Accountants includ- 
ing members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. You will be given whatever 
training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our 
big free book on the accountancy profession 
fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual 
needs, from the simplest bookkeeping prin- 
ciples to the most advanced accounting 
problems. All text material supplied in the 
course has been especially prepared in clear, 
easy-to-understand language so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Send for the Facts Now 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book 
which fully describes our expert training 
course and tells all about our Money-Back 
Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state 
regulations, salaries and incomes, and how 
you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your pres- 
ent position. Send in the coupon and find out 
how we have helped over 200,000 ambitious 
men, and learn what we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: “Get this book ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 for 
acopy.”’ Let us send it to you 
free, with literature explain- 
ing how you can train for 
a Higher Accountancy job 
without interference with 
your present duties. Send gud i 
coupon today OW_”~EL——S OS 


— — MAIL THIS, COUPON — — 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 
Dept. 371-H Chicago, Illinois 

Send;at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also 
your book of Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 
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Address 


| was right, and again 


THE SATURDAY 


“We'll argue about that when we sell,” 
said I truculently. 

“No argument to it; I got the stock,” 
said he. 

I went down his hall smiling. Perhaps he 


Two weeks later I telegraphed him from 


| New York offering three dollars a share for 


the stock as the best price obtainable from 
the fictitious New York syndicate. 

“Refuse three dollars,” he wired back. 
“Will hold on for five.’ 

That, my friends, is all. If the man I call 
Peter Chapman is still alive he is also hold- 
ing on for five. As for me, I let go imme- 
diately. I mean that Leroy and I sent Old 
Man Robinson his ten per cent, divided 
a hundred thousand net between us and 
called it a season’s work. 

I wish to point out that in this game 
figured all the elements of the perfect piece 
of con. The foundation work, build-up, 
and in-and-in were the most elaborate I 
ever used. The hurrah came about in the 
subtlest and surest possible way. And bet- 


| ter yet, no mails were used and no provable 


crime committed. Peter Chapman cut his 
own bridges when he refused the offer of 
three dollars a share. He tried to make 
some trouble afterward, but I went on an 
extended journey and a year elapsed before 
he found me. He was a little weary by that 
time, pretty certain of what had been done 
to him and just as certain that he had no 
recourse. 

The two reputable Wall Street houses 
which innocently lent themselves to the 


UT I 


The waiting was long, but there was 
nothing to do but wait. The cataract 
would get thicker and thicker, and the 
world blacker and blacker until it disap- 
peared. Then the doctors would use their 
knives. After that I might see once more; 
or I might never see again. There was no 
certainty. Ten years before, my mother, 
whose eyes were like mine, died—blind. 
The surgeon’s knife had done it. The 
surgeon might do the same for me. My 
one eye was not a promising one. 

If this were a tale like. some of those that 
Mr. Kipling used to write I should now 


1 : 1 | describe the mental tortures through which 
C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, 


I passed, my struggles to accomplish some- 


| thing great before the darkness closed in 


forever. But this story is a true one, and 


| I must confess that I did nothing of the 
| kind. There were no mental horrors. 


My 
condition gave me very little concern. I 
thought little about it, and when I did 
think it was with a careless hope that all 
would come right in the end. I went to 
Florida by myself and set up glorious big 
tents with stoves, floors, furniture and all 
the comforts of a home. I lived alone, like 
a hermit; read, wrote, cooked and kept the 
camp neat. I could not see far enough to 
shoot, but I could feel the tug of a fish at 
my line’s end—and get him. I could cast 
a shrimp net and operate a trap for crabs. 
My tents were overshadowed by giant 
oaks. There was blue water at the right 
and left and in front of me. 

Every night I watched the red sun going 
down behind the water; every morning 
I saw the edge of it rise above the horizon 
on the other side of my world. I bathed 
while the morning sky was still yellow. 
I lolled in a hammock when the sun was 
high. I nosed along the shore in my canoe 
as it sloped to the west, and when the last 
red rays darkened I turned in between my 
blankets and waited for it to rise again. 
These were happy, glorious days, and in 
them I forgot the dark shadow of the im- 
pending future. 

I lived that life for nearly two years. 


Then I came back to the North. Some-' 


thing great had happened. The President 
had proclaimed a state of war with Ger- 
many, and the country was in feverish 
preparation. And something else had hap- 
pened, great to me if not to all humanity. 
Away over on the other side of the world— 
in Asia—a surgeon had discovered a new 
operation which might restore in a month 
the sight which had been fading for so 
many -years. Three American surgeons 
had traveled over seas and mountains, like 
pilgrims to Mecca, and had brought it 
back with them. I investigated, I was ad- 
vised, I embraced the idea. I traveled 
alone to the Windy City, found my way 
unaided to the hospital, breakfasted with- 
out assistance, read the morning paper, 
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game never knew what happened to the fab- 
ulous Arroyo Silver, I am sure, 


A word in parting and then no more. To 
many it will seem that the mechanisms of 
fraud I have exhibited in the course of my 
revelations display a singularly astute, in- 
ventive and able mind. That is, I expect 
many readers to purse their lips in pity and 
lament the misguidance of a real business 
talent. It is the commonest idiocy to say 
of the clever criminal, ‘‘What he might not 
have done had he used his gifts for some- 
thing straight.’’ Most of us indulge in this 
fraudulent piety. 

To tell a few truths I must leave myself 
out of the discussion. Let us speak of con- 
fidence men in general and forget that I 
was one. If it is true that con men originate 
from business there must be.some sane rea- 
son for their conversion from respectability. 
One does not become apostate through 
success. Ergo if the con man leaves the 
safe-and-sure ranks of legitimacy for the 
swift-and-slippery walks of fraud it is 
generally because he has been a failure at 
business. That is not to argue that all 
failures become con men, but the reverse 
of the proposition is certainly very near the 
truth. ' 

All con’ men have been failures of one 
sort or another. : 

It is ridiculous, of course, to assume that a 
failure is either a worse or a weaker man 
than his successful brother. He is often 
both better and stronger, judging him from 
the ethic or ideal viewpoint. But he has 
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though with difficulty. I lay down upon 
the operating table. I felt the cocaine as it 
entered the eye, and the cleansing stream 
that followed it. There was a curious 
pearly shimmering, and then it was over. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said the surgeon, ‘‘when 
you tackle an eye with eighteen diopters 
of myopia, and get a result like this, you 
have reason to be thankful.” 

I thought that if the surgeon had cause 
to be thankful I had better cause, and I was 
thankful. ; 

During the three weeks that. followed, 
lying with bandaged eyes, I made a hun- 
dred plans—plans that I had not dared 
think of for years. I was a bachelor. I was 
filled with life, filled with the capacity for 
pleasure, filled with the capacity for work. 
The world, which had been closing in on 
me for so long, now seemed opening out 
before me into glowing vistas of happiness 
and success. For three weeks this dream 
lasted. Then, one Friday morning in 
July, 1917, the surgeon told me very 
quietly that the operation had proved a 
failure, and that henceforth I was a blind 
man. For a minute I said nothing; just 
sat there on my bedside and watched my 
glittering horizon fade into blackness. 


An End of Worry 


““Couldn’t you have lied a little, just for 
a few days more?” I asked. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘I’m a bad liar.” 

I don’t want to talk or write about the 
next twenty-four hours. I don’t like to 
think about them. I kept quiet. I asked 
no sympathy from anybody, and nobody 
ofiered me any. It wouldn’t have helped. 

At the end of the twenty-four hours I 
said to myself: “It’s bad to be blind, but 
it’s worse to be crazy. I must get a reader.” 

A girl from the Y. W. C. A. came to me 
two hours later. Sheread mesome magazine 
articles. I picked out a few problems and 
fixed my mind on them, fixed it as a bull- 
dog fixes its teeth in his enemy’s throat. 
The next day was Sunday. My reader was 
to come at one o’clock. At twelve I dined, 
then lay down to wait. She did not come 
at one. For an hour I hung onto the 
ragged edge of despair. If that woman 
didn’t come, how could I carry through 
another day? She came at two. 

I listened to a story from THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. Then I dictated a humor- 
ous article—an imitation of Mr. Dooley. 
I had to spell out the dialect for her, and 
she had, to repeat each word. That was 
some stunt. I forgot all about Fate. From 
that moment until the present; as I. sit 
here at my typewriter hammering out this 
story in words that I cannot see and on 
keys that I can‘only feel—from that mo- 
ment Fate has never given me an hour’s 
uneasiness. 
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weaknesses of a practical sort. He isinot) 


- well equipped for the world as it is‘ands 


does not get on. Very slight alterations) 
the environment would demonstrate 
virtues and bring out the faults of the n 

mally successful man. 

So it is absurd to suppose that the , 
man is shrewder or better brained than \ 
average business man. His devices se} 
remarkable only because of their devil) 
ingenuity. They are clever as stackin), 
deck or playing with sleeved aces may ; 
clever to some minds. As a matter of wh: 
truth a confidence game is usually dey_ 
oped by a man who is inferior at straij| 
play—the game of business. And he is 
ferior through weaknesses of temperame| 
Of these the commonest are overween 
desire, that changeling of weak inhibiti| 
lack of patience and concentration, + 
sonal vanity and love of display and n| 
rotic need of excitement. 

And neither is it true that any great ¢{ 
of morality lies between the con man ;| 
his victim. If you will go back over} 
story I have told, you will be struck by): 
general lesson: That the victims of sy- 
dlers were themselves at sharp practi§ 
when caught. Itis through thefundamer | 
appeal of his games to the greed and bi} 
dishonesty of mankind that the confide : 
man strikes at the purses of humanity. } 
there is just one general rule for escap ; 
the con man and that is: 

Be strictly honest yourself. - 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a serie) { 
articles by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Smith. / 


S LIKE TO BE BLIND 


Next day the surgeon came back fro } 
fishing trip and told me that I had not }} 
fectly understood him. He had once kn¢ | 
a boy of fourteen who had rallied fror} 
condition like mine, and if so-and-so h- 
pened and such-and-such a state ensue | 
might perhaps—and so on and so fo). 
My best plan would be to stay in hosp | 
under observation until some more defi 2 
change, and so on. And I must stay v) 
quiet, and avoid worry, and it was nei; 
sary that I should lie on my back as m } 
as I possibly could. 

Well, I did lie on my back and I dict 
worry. Worrying was never my specia . 
I knew I was going to have enough to | 
for the rest of my life, and a reasonay 
warm place to sleep. I was a bache). 
There was nobody in the world depend 
upon me. So I reflected that I was 
extremely fortunate person. There 
hundreds of newly blinded men who 11 
no such comfort in their thoughts—1} 
who are penniless; men who can see) 
way of earning a future livelihood; 1} 
who have a dread—perhaps an abs i 
dread—of poorhouses; men who have ¢ = 
dren to provide for; men who wort 
despairingly what their wives will do wi 
the pinch comes. In our present-day | 
tion wives under such conditions are - 
ways faithful. Editors would not al 
anything else; but in the story of blind: s 
it is not invariably so. I know of sev} 
blind men whose only memento of a haj/ 
home is a judgment of divorce, and onif 
two whose wives have gone off with ot! 
men without even that formality. 

In the ward close to my room at ? 
hospital was a young railroad worker wl 
sight was hanging in the balance of fate. F 
wife had not written him even 2 po 
card since the day he left home. He 
sent letters to her, but no answer came. 
got leave of absence from the hospital t« ° 
home and find if she were dead or |} 
deserted him. She was quite comforté® 
when he reached their little home, but 
been busy, and one of the children 
mumps. I would not have banked muck! 
that woman’s faithfulness in time of str 

From pangs like this I was free. 1 lay! 
my back and did not worry. Great 1) 
fortunes, of which God has sent my shi 
never worried me. It was always 4 8! 
thing that wakened me of nights—the 
juries and injustices that may not 
deadly but that gall like a cocklebur un 
a mustang’s saddle. al 

My girl reader read all day. I hope 
little, but not much. I inquired a 
blind people, their methods and educati} 
I heard an article written by a woman ¥) 
had become famous as a teacher of bl? 
adults. She told of strong men weeping) 
her hands as she guided their fingers © 

(Continued on Page 89) 
_ if 


(Continued from Page 86) 
ns of raised type. She told of men 
ttered babylike as they took first 
-in walking, and who thought a 
+ round the block a vast achieve- 
I knew I was not going to totter, 
» already, while my bandages were on 
ore the doctor’s verdict had been de- 
I learned to find my way about the 
nd the corridor. Then and there [ 
1 to lean on nobody’s shoulder and 
) on nobody’s hand. 
ye weeks after the doctor’s knife 
, away my sight I left the hospital 
weled home alone. During these 
vys I bumped my head against 
tumbled into footstools, and bruised 
against the sharp corners of tables. 
;mind that. A friend took me out 
. I did not totter as the California 
seribed her male pupils doing. I felt 
dity. The next day I went out by 
But here I must admit something. 
little sight left. I could see a glim- 
he sidewalk. It looked like nothing 
bstantial than a wreath of tobacco 
but I knew there was solid concrete 
‘ath it, so I threw up my head, 
my shoulders and started out ata 
g march. But it did require some 
{n places the guiding smoke wreath 
quite thick, and the going was not 
. But sometimes it was very thin, 
1etimes paled off into nothingness. 
felt as though I was walking a 
pe in midair, but I pushed on. I 
ie concrete was there. I stumbled 
nisible dolls’ carriages and barked 
s painfully against pointed wagons 
er boys use. Once my stick touched 
bject, and stooping down I found a 
ilding stone, two feet long and ten 
hhrough, which careless boys had 
ie I rolled it off the walk and 
on. 
good old eye of mine, wrecked and 
as it was, still tried to show me 
It carried no form, no shapes, no 
‘to my brain, but it gave me queer 
al colors in great irregular splotches. 
; ear, for example, looked like a 
lash of vivid gold, beginning no- 
nding nowhere, having no form, no 
xe—just color. Where a dirty gray 
steps was, lay a splotch of cobalt 
king like anything but a flight of 
could not see where to put my foot; 
) grope for that spot as if it were 
t. The sky was so brilliant that it 
looking into the face of the mid- 
, even though the day were cloudy. 
was without real value. It gave no 
Lhelp, but life was the brighter for it. 


isiting Fellow-Sufferers 


ited to meet other blind men and 
iw they lived, so I traveled alone 
state institute for the blind. A 
m met me at the station, loaded 
my baggage into his vehicle, and at 
ed me up some stone steps and 
yver. Then he went away, leaving 
ided on a sofa that had very little 
Ty on it and an extraordinary num- 
sabled springs. After a long time a 
~ blind and half-blind workmen 
from the broom factory and I was 
ed, paying my footing with Egyp- 
irettes. I met one chap who was 
mb and blind. He wanted to feel 
ver to find what I looked like, and I 
It seemed to me he deserved it. 
rd I learned that blind people have 
n for touching those whom they 
ometimes the wish is so intense as 
iost irresistible and they must fight 
to avoid offending. This poor fel- 
h but three senses left him, could 
gratifying the sense of touch. Also 
me tell my history from the cradle 
while a benevolent friend trans- 
‘hand pressure. 
this 1 was towed across the campus 
ining hall by a totally blind work- 
.0 turned corners, negotiated steps, 
‘ched away as easily as though he 
‘teen eyes of the best quality. I 
er able to see anything admirable 
istitution except the heating appa- 
d the girl who managed the library. 
old me she was bright and pretty. 
mow. But I shook hands with her, 
testify that those hands were ex- 
small and shapely. Her voice had 
‘happiness in it, even of joy. She 
and down stairs with cargoes of 
her arms that would have made a 
k askance. Her body seemed made 
nd steel springs. She rattled her 
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typewriter with miraculous speed. She 
filed or produced records as deftly as a con- 
Jurer pulling rabbits from his hat. She was 
never tired, never cross. She had always 
been having the time of her life or was 
going to have it next week. 

_And yet that girl had never seen the 
light of day. She had never seen a tree or 
a flower ora human face. Of course she had 
conceptions—conceptions of everything in 
the heavens above, and in the earth be- 
neath, and the waters under the earth. 
But how far did they resemble the reali- 
ties that passed before her closed eyes? 
No man could tell, because between the 
sighted and those born blind there are no 
standards of comparison. When I touch an 
orange or a pine cone I can see it in my 
mind as clearly as though I had a score 
of eyes, because I have touched and seen 
pine cones often, and the touch recalls the 
vision. But what of this girl who had no 
vision to recall? What monstrous or fan- 
tastic or beauteous shapes were called up 
before her by the touch and the sounds of 
the things about her. What did she see in 
that active little brain when she heard the 
singing of birds, or the ripple of water, or 
the storm lashing the forest, or the shriek 
of whistles and clang of alarm bells, or 
the roar of streets and market, or the 
cries of players at a game, or the murmur 
of voices and swish of silk as men and 
women circle to the strains of music? To 
her mind men and women may look like the 
pea-green monsters in the visions of Little 
Nemo or like the angels in Henry Van 
Dyke’s descriptions of heaven. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that this girl’s 
visions were pleasant ones. Ifmotshe could 
never have seemed so happy. 


But They Sounded Good 


I never knew what the men in the home 
looked like—down in the smoking room or 
on the benches on the lawn. Once I asked 
the lady who made the beds and swept the 
bedrooms. ‘‘Gee!”’ she answered solemnly, 
“you ought to see ’em together. They’re 
a fierce bunch!’”’ It may have been true. 
When forty-five blind men live together, 
with not a human being to care how they 
look, what they wear, how they keep them- 
selves, they are apt to grow a bit careless as 
to the color of. their teeth or the amount of 
their whiskers. Blind men do not judge 
others by their appearance, and if they 
forget their own sometimes it is not un- 
natural. These fellows looked good to me, 
because they sounded good. There wasn’t 
an indecent voice among them all. There 
was no foul language, no obscene stories, no 
quarreling, no meanness. If some of them 
had unbeautiful features their souls were 
perhaps cleaner than those of their critics. 
They were cheerful, easy-going. Every 
man there was willing to help another. 

We had some grand powwows down there 
in the smoking room or on the lawn benches. 
There was Joe, who used to travel with a 
one-ring circus in the old days, and who 
still sang Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines and other comics of the vintage of 1868. 
He was as blind as a hitching post and 
partly deaf, but he had a joke for every 
minute in the day, and his jokes were the 
kind that make laughter. There was old 
Keppler, with a thousand stories of the 
wild days when he had worked in the mines 
or prospected for precious metals in the 
hills of Montana. There was Dave Dineen, 
a lion-hearted man with tales of bears and 
big game in far northern forests, stories of 
the survey and the logging camp, whose 
eyes at last had been dashed out by a fly- 
ing belt in an automobile factory. There 
was little Wilson Murch, who played the 
piano like a wizard. I once heard a manu- 
facturer say that it would be impossible 
for a blind man to work at a bench where 
he had to take bits of metal from one slot 
and put them in another with considerable 
rapidity. Here was a man who had eighty- 
eight slots, black and white, on his bench, 
and who could strike any of them or any 
dozen of them with the accuracy and speed 
of a pneumatic riveter. 

Then there was George Shotwell, a young 
giant whose eyes had been scalded out of 
his face by drops of white-hot iron. I don’t 
know how George looked, but he made a 
noise like a fair-haired, blue-eyed, clear- 
featured captain of cavalry, ready to lead 
his troop into any kind of a fight on any 
kind of occasion. His muscles were like 
pliant steel bands, his voice rang like a 
trumpet. His laugh would make a corpse 
prick up its ears and snicker. When he 
went upstairs or came down he galloped 


like a war horse in a charge. His heels 
rattled against the steps like a discharge of 
musketry. I don’t believe he ever realized 
his blindness, because he went through life 
like a man with a bushel of eyes. On one 
occasion he charged across the campus all 
alone to tackle a burglar, when he heard 
one of the officials blowing a police whistle 
out his window and screaming for help. 
The marauder made his escape before the 
blind fighter reached the scene, which 
proved that he was a lucky burglar. 

_ Compared with these men the high-ups 
in the administration building were pale 
nonentities. And these forty-five blind men, 
with a great city teeming round them, lived 
as much to themselves almost as if they 
had been on a desert island in midocean. 
Visitors came and stared at the stately 
pillars and handsome furnishing of the offi- 
cial building and wondered at the gener- 
osity of a great state toward its afflicted 
ones, but they got no farther. They did not 
enter the bare building where the blind 
workmen spent their leisure alone. None 
came to talk, to teach, to sympathize or 
to entertain. One woman paid by the state 
spent one hour each evening reading a brief 
sketch of the day’s news to those who would 
listen, and often out of the goodness of her 
heart she gave another hour free, and read 
articles or stories from current magazines. 
A debating society, a dancing meet, a gym- 
nasium club, a concert evening or even a 
spelling circle might have helped to make 
these men more human than they were, but 
there were none of them. 

Immediately after Christmas I shot back 
to Florida—back to my old camp on the 
bank of the St. John’s River, where I and 
my one eye had passed so many lonely 
happy days together. In the city of Jack- 
sonville I felt my way through the streets 
alone, but paused at busy crossings to ask a 
moment’s guidance. I went alone by trol- 
ley and found my way along the sand road 
that led to the well-remembered spot. 

I set up three big tents, two of which 
were of complicated design, and for this I 
had only the aid of a negro carpenter and 
his helper, neither of whom had ever 
handled a tent before. I did almost none 
of the actual work, but I directed every- 
thing, touched everything and explained 
what was to be done with it. This was 
just two months after my release from 
hospital, and some blind men say it is a 
record. George Shotwell, the young war 
horse of the institute, told me he was still 
cowering indoors three months after his 
release, and that he did not dare the streets 
alone until eight months after his first 
blindness. It took us three days to get the 
tents on their legs, the floors down, the 
stoves up and the furniture in. I touched 
everything as it came off the wagons and 
pointed to its place. It was a nerve-racking 
operation. I don’t know of anything more 
trying than to sit helpless listening to two 
negroes doing a job in half an hour which a 
white man with half an eye and a little 
experience could do in five minutes. 


A Blind Man’s Camp Life 


I remained in that camp four months 
with one companion. A colored woman 
came each day to cook and keep house for 
us. I could see the sky or rather its blue- 
ness. I could see no clouds. I could not see 
the water. The treetops showed only as 
black bulks against the blue. Standing 
within ten feet of my tent, which was as big 
as many a house, I could see something 
white, but it had no shape. I had to feel for 
the entrance. I could make my way along 
the sand trail to the cross-roads store partly 
by feeling the ruts with my feet, partly by 
watching the tree tops as I used to do when 
paddling my canoe of a dark night. 

Often I strayed off the road and lost my- 
self among the trees. Then I just had to 
push round until I came right again or 
shout for help when I heard a team pass- 
ing. I was never bashful about telling my 
troubles to the atmosphere. When I came 


to the store a quarter of a mile from my: 


camp I could not see even its color, be- 
cause that was neutral, but I could hear 
the rattle of scales or the sound of voices. 
If there was no noise I stood still and 
shouted. After making purchases the 
storeman would lead me out, point me in 
the right direction, and I would trudge 
back to where I thought the camp ought 
to be. Then I shouted and somebody 
would respond, after which I felt my way 
through the trees to where the voice came 
from. I hear that a compass has been in- 
vented which will ring a buzzer whenever 
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Whatever the need, what- 
ever the occasion, whatever 
the weather—your Pelter 
is ready for service. 


It’s astorm-coat,warm-coat, 
rain-coat, sports-coat, dress- 
coat, all in one. 


A Pelter wears many, many 
times longer than a cloth 
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For men, women and children. Look for 
the name on every ‘Pelter.” 
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This fleet of Pierce trucks is operated by Kaufmann’s, ‘‘The Big Store,’ Pittsburgh. 
Pierce trucks and passenger cars are REES JACK equipped, 


Why Leaders Lead 


ACK of the leaders in every line will be found good 
management. The evidence of this good management is 
appreciation of a public need, and meeting it with a 

quality product which is equipped in a manner that will 
most serviceably fulfill. that need. 
When leading truck manufacturers such as Pierce-Arrow, 
White, Acme and others adopt Rees Jacks as standard lifting 
tool equipment the quality and leader- 
ship of the Rees among Jacks is clearly 
indicated. Significant also is. their 
adoption by fleet owners such as Gulf 
Refining Company, operating almost 
one thousand trucks. 


Dependable tool equipment is more 
and» more becoming recognized as 
essential. The tool deserving first 
attention is the jack; it’s as important 
as a spare tire or emergency brake. 
See that the powerful, dependable 

; : Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jack 
eae = is supplied when you buy a new car 


he Rees or truck. 


Passenger Car Jack 
This cut-away view shows 
in general the simple design 
of only four working parts 
as embodied in all Rees 
Jacks. This model is easily 
operated from a standing 
position by its convenient 
folding handle. At your 
dealer’s, or sent prepaid. 
Price $9.00; west of the 
Rockies $9.50, 


Manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
should profit by the growing demand 
for Rees Jacks. There’s a big open 
market for them now. When produc- 
tion of motor vehicles catches up with 
demand, the Rees Jack with its sim- 
plicity, dependability, power and ease 
of operation will prove a strong sell- 
ing feature. Write for full information. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


Iron City Products Company 


Department 15 
7501 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks for Passenger 
Cars, Trucks, Railway and Industrial Purposes. 


the owner’s feet deviate from the straight 
line of march. It would have been a grand 
little companion for me. 

I did a little of everything round that 
camp. I made occasional tea and toast, 
fixed recalcitrant oil stoves, sawed and 
split some wood, drove in tent pegs, and 
was entirely responsible for the hundred or 
so ropes which held the tents up. My dish- 
washing was considered a marvel. These 
duties were performed entirely by sense of 
touch. My glimmer of sight was quite 
useless for practical work of any kind. The 
sense of touch—feeling, as people call it— 
is really a marvelous thing. There are 
hundreds of cases in which fingers are bet- 
ter than eyes. In this same dishwashing I 
could feel particles of dirt which few eyes 
could see. I could almost guess the age of a 
man by holding his hand and passing my 
hand over his face. I can tell one fabric 
from another the moment I touch it. It 
would be hard to place any object in my 
hand without my instantly knowing what 
it was. Sighted people are often aston- 
ished at these things, and one of their fa- 
vorite questions is ‘‘ How did you learn it?” 
The answer is: ‘‘I never learned it. It was 
there.” The knowledge that I use now 
began to creep into my brain while I was 
still in swaddling clothes. It has been 
creeping in all through my life. It will 
creep on until I die. Every impression that 
a man receives is registered in that won- 
derful brain of his like musie on a phono- 
graphic record—the scent of roses or 
mignonette, the touch of iron or sandstone, 
the sound of breaking glass or running 
water. Often the record is a bad one and of 
small value, but if it is cut deep enough it 
will last a lifetime. Bandage the eyes of a 
sighted man, a woman and a child. Give 
the first a plug of tobacco and a bit of 
soap, the second a bit of silk and a bit of 
wool, the third a marble and a wooden bead. 
How much time will they need to distin- 


guish each? Not one second. When you’ 


come to think of it, it seems wonderful how 
few things there are for which we actually 
need eyes. Two weeks after I became 
blind I could wash, shave, dress and eat 
just as quickly and handily as I was ever 
able to do, except for the cutting up of 
meat and the occasional dropping of scraps, 
and this even was as much carelessness as 
inability. Not long ago I called with a 
companion at the house of a mutual friend. 


Remembered Brain Records 


While we were waiting in the drawing- 
room my companion picked up an object 
from the chimney piece and exclaimed: “I 
wonder what in the world this is. I can’t 
make it out at all.’’ He handed it to me. 

“That’s half a coconut shell,” I replied. 
“Tt was polished by Jack while he was in 
Florida.” 

Now my eyes had never beheld this 
object, for it was cut and polished a year 
after I lost my sight; but several months 
previous IJ had held it in my hand for half a 
minute, and now I remembered the touch 
in an instant. Moreover, when this article 
was first placed in my hands I instantly 
recognized it as a polished coconut shell, 
though I had never touched one before. I 
knew it by the shape and weight, because 
several times in my life I have held half 
shells in my hands and they made a good 
brain record. 

There is nothing remarkable in all this. 
It is perfectly natural and commonplace. 
But it always surprises sighted people who 
have been so occupied with looking at 
things that they scarcely realize they pos- 
sess a sense of touch or think of it merely as 
a clever means of saving them from burn- 
ing their fingers. As yet I am but an inex- 
perienced blind man. Those of long habit 
do things infinitely more remarkable. As 
men grow older in blindness the senses of 
touch, taste, smell and hearing often be- 
come miraculously acute. I know a man 
who while walking along a business street 
can tell a shoe store by the smell of leather, 
a butcher shop by the scent of blood or a 
grocery by the odor of spices or dried fish. 
He says, also, that he can detect a dry- 
goods store or even a bookstore by the 
faint odors which emanate from its mer- 
chandise. 

I know all kinds of blind people who can 
do all kinds of astonishing things and do 
them well. I know one blind woman who 
employs a blind cook, and finds her per- 
fectly satisfactory. I know numbers of 
blind women who do all their own house- 
work. I know blind stenographers who 
take dictation in raised signs at the rate of 
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one hundred and twenty words a n\y 
and transcribe it themselves. I pou 
girls who take dictation from a dict 
machine and transcribe it as rapid) 
accurately as other typists do. J ky 
blind man who assembles hand truel i 
large factory, and who does more w 
a day than any sighted man in his q 
ment. I know of another who asgjj 
electric compensator switches, iy 


very complicate in construction. Th 
about as big as a typewriter and wei | 
hundred and ten pounds. ' 

I could fill pages with accounts of jj 
people who use the sense of touch sal 
with a clever brain to do good wor 4 
often surpass the sighted shopmates ai 
them. 


I remained in my Florida camo 
months, and I enjoyed it. I couldn g 
the grass or the foliage or the clouds, jj 
could make pictures in my mind alm |: 
good as the realities, and there we) 
sounds of the air and the water and 
to make them true. Often I made ik 
nary trips in my canoe through wild 
ways that I remembered well or th \ 
canals and lakelets crowded with pk \j 
craft. In my mind I could see every y 
of the winding way, every bridge and |k 
the trees that stood conspicuous a> 
their fellows, even the faces of the ep 
in the passing craft. 


Learning Braille 4 


I had curious optical delusions, |p 
cially in the evening hours. Sometit 5 
seemed as though I were walking on a) hy 
less carpet of red-tan color with little 
shrubs growing in a pattern. Somé) 
the roof and walls of my big white e 
seemed to be covered with playing | \¢ 
the red-and-white backs turned ow i 
lying at every conceivable angle. Wi 
had looked at this for a moment m)) 
of brilliant green flies would appear it 
madly between me and the cards. 0} 
or two nights I was rather startled 
row of perfectly formed faces, ear 1 
stretching across the tent about eigh e 
from where I lay. They were terra ti 
faces with jet-black hair, and the chaj't 
of each face was totally different fro i 
neighbor, and very strongly marked. ' @ 
were pirates with fierce beards an¢ ji 
rings, mustachioed brigands, ae 
baned Turks, Moorish dancing girls, } 
sailors. Nearly all the faces were of ( 5 
tal type, and there was something w« 
and sinister in all. After seeing this die 
once I went into the city and saw an 0/5 
I wanted to know if I was getting ie 
form of delirium tremens induced } |i 
Florida water or if, perchance, it wal 
beginning of insanity. i 

“No,” said the doctor, “Nothing: 4 
Doesn’t mean anything that I kno 0 
You fellows with bad eyes are alway & 
ing things. It isn’t asymptom of anyl 
Forget it.” ; a 

Only a few days ago, while this ae 
was still incomplete, I met a blind mat | 
told me that such visions had come ti 
for seven years after his loss of sight f 
specialized in statuary—Greek godc e 
in Parian marble, Moorish soldiers in ¢ [i 
and Arab sheiks in bronze. These fi| 
were so real that he often put out his 
to touch them and was disappointed & 
he felt nothing. Sometimes he saw pic '€ 
conventionally framed—sometimes \# 
trees or mountains, sometimes hous 
teriors magnificently furnished. Foi 
six months last past no visions had co 
him and he was sorry to lose them. | 

So I went back to camp, and whe it 
pirates came to stare I returned their 
indifferently and hied them back to li 
After a while they ceased to come. 
green flies flew no more, but occasio 
I still see my tan carpet with its 1° 
shrubbery. : 

I now plunged deeper into the task We 
is the hope or the despair of every 
blind adult—the wonderful system of ri 
printing invented by the blind son | 
French saddler, Louis Braille, of met! 
blessed by thousands to whom it has bro f 
happiness, and cursed by other thous ¢ 
to whom it has brought nothing but 
bitterness of failure. A newly blin 
dier running his hand oyer one of its Ff 
exploded disgustedly, “Aw, it feels 5 
like a sheet of sandpaper.” ee 
many to whom it never feels like a! 
else. : “Tad 

When Louis Braille was a little 
amused himself by punching holes in se. 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 

of leather with his father’s awl. One day 
the awl slipped and put out his eye. After- 
ward he became totally blind. But he 
thought a great deal of the marks his awl 
left in the leather, and at last he got the 
idea of punching the awl only part way 
through so that it left a little lump on the 
other side instead of a hole. Then he ar- 
ranged those lumps into groups, and each 
group stood for a letter or syllable. One of 
the Braille characters is made with six dots. 
You can get a model of it by taking six 
tiniest glass beads and arranging them in 
twos making a group of three dots high and 
two dots wide. It stands for the syllable 
“for.” There are about eighty other char- 
acters, representing words or syllables or 
punctuation marks, each being made by 
removing one or more beads from that little 
group of six. If you remove the bead from 
the top right corner you make the letter 
“‘x.” Replace it, and remove the bead 
from the lower right-hand corner. That 
makes ‘‘q.’”’ Replace it and remove the 
three right-hand dots. That leaves three 
beads standing one above the other. That 
signifies “‘l.”’ Take away all but the top 
left-hand bead, and it makes ‘‘a.” 

In May I shot northward again for an- 
other month among the blind men at the 
state institute, and then home to spend the 
summer months. It was a pleasant sum- 
mer. I worked with my typewriter and my 
books. I made progress. I walked much 
and hard in quiet avenues with their wide 
lawns and spreading foliage. I could still 
perceive my yellows, blues and greens, with 
occasional flashes of pale red. It was of 
no real value. The objects before me were 
shapeless or false in outline. Sometimes— 
once or twice a week, perhaps, when the 
light fell on just the right spot with just 
the right strength—I caught the faint 
glimmer of a human face. I could not see 
the features, but it was a face, and it was 
good to see even that much. The sunlight 
was still with me, and at night the street 
lamps glaring oddly in grotesque shapes, 
but one could not feel quite alone with 
lights in view. Could I have kept even as 
much sight as this it would have been a 
grand thing, but the time was fast ap- 
proaching when even this glimmer of vision 
was to leave me. 


The Compensations of Blindness 


The doctors had made promises that if 
certain things happened they could restore 
my sight. They were very long chances— 
one in a hundred or two in a hundred 
chances that required almost miracles to 
realize. The miracles happened, neverthe- 
less. The long chances won, but as each 
dream came true an unforeseen evil rose 
up and shattered it. It seemed as though 
Fate were standing over my felled body 
bludgeoning me back to earth whenever 
I dared to raise my head. There were 
months in hospital, operation after opera- 
tion, months of confinement to sick rooms; 
then, at last, blank, irrevocable blindness. 

This may seem gloomy to many people— 
to some perhaps a bit terrible, but it isn’t. 
The reality is not so bad as the picture, 
even though the picture is true. Such 
things are terrible in the expectation, but 
when one feels them and realizes them the 
terrors vanish. There is something in the 
heart and soul of man that strengthens him 
against misfortune, even disaster. 

When Thomas Cranmer was burned at 
the stake in Smithfield Market he was able 
to hold out his right hand and watch it 
roasting in the hottest flame. He was able 
to cry out to his burning comrade: “Be of 
good cheer, brother, we shall to-day kindle 
a torch that shall never be extinguished.” 
While the fire was actually eating him up 
that man was able to derive satisfaction in 
the thought that he was defeating his ene- 
mies, even while they were destroying him. 
I searcely realized my blindness before I 
began to realize the satisfaction of over- 
coming it by learning new ways to beat 
my adversary and cheat him of his victory. 
Misfortune never crushes until its victim 
submits. 

After all, there is much time in which men 
do not use their eyes, and so do not miss 
the use of them when they cease tosee. There 
are, for example, the eight hours which a 
man should spend in bed—one-third of the 
entire day. When a man is asleep or dozing 
he is as well off as if he had all the eyes of 
Argus. Then there are the meal hours. A 
man needs no eyes to find the way to his 
mouth, and he soon learns to gather food 
with a-spoon or fork. Then there are the 
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hours he passes before the fire or in the 
summer gloaming thinking. One needs no 
eyes to think. In fact, there are twelve or 
fifteen hours each day during which the 
blind man does not miss his lost vision, 
when he is as well off as his sighted neighbor. 
Also, it is good to remember that the loss 
of sight is the loss of only one sense—one- 
fifth of our equipment. There are four 
senses left. The blind man can enjoy the 
taste of a good dinner as much as though 
each of his eyes was a telescope. He can 
enjoy the scent of roses or the odors of the 
forest. He can thrill at the sound of music, 
or the voice of the orator, or the touch of 
a loved one; in fact, the blind man can 
enjoy music far more than can sighted 
people. The great orchestra with its hun- 
dred instruments plays for him alone. He 
has no eye to cock at the diamonds in the 
boxes. Inappropriate dresses or dull faces 
do not irk him. He does not see the strug- 
gling performers, their sawing arms, dis- 
tended cheeks and goggling eyes. No man 
winks, no woman smiles at him to distract 
his thoughts. He is alone in the great 
theater, all his being absorbed in the tidal 
wave of melody. He experiences something 
that men with eyes can scarcely guess at. 


Unlovely Things Unseen 


Multiply these experiences many times 
and there are still more emotions which the 
blind man can find and feel. The loss of 
sight spurs him on to new discoveries in 
unguessed realms of sensibility. But to 
half the men who become blind the loss of 
sight means little more than the impairment 
of the power of getting money. What did 
they see with those eyes which in fancy 
they valued so highly? To most of them 
there was little but dirty streets lined with 
ugly houses, sitting rooms furnished with 
red plush, men in shabby clothing, women 
with repulsive hats, bad pictures, mongrel 
dogs, cheap novels and Sunday comics. 
The daily vision of these things hurts men’s 
souls. But for the necessities of study and 
labor it would be almost as well that men 
should pluck out their eyes than that they 
should go on insulting their minds with the 
pe pictures that illustrate their daily 
ives. 

Of course there are pictures of real beauty 
and worth, but how many look at them? 
Or if they do look how many understand or 
profit? Men watch the splendid procession 
of the clouds as though they were coal carts 
in a dirty street. They watch a sunset that 
would make an artist gasp, and approve it 
as they might a bit of plaid ribbon. Lovers 
see the silver radiance of a summer moon 
and remark between kisses that it’s a pretty 
night. To these people eyesight is chiefly 
useful to work with. When men lose it they 
do not really miss much except at the desk 
or the workbench, and in these days men 
learn to work without eyes. I am writing 
these very words on a typewriter which 
I cannot see. Before my eyes there is the 
semblance of a snowbank, nothing more. 
But beneath it is the typewriter. I can 
feel the keys, and my fingers are working 
fast. My sense of sight is gone, but the 
sense of touch has taken its place. 

I could write books on the charm of 
blindness. There are so many things which 
bring suffering to the sighted but leave the 
blind unruffled, serene. The sighted man 
looks at his mirror and sees his face seared 
and ravaged by age. The blind man is al- 
ways young. The sighted man watches his 
wife’s beauty fade, and sees the lines of 
care and sickness growing on his children’s 
faces. The wife of the blind man is beauti- 
ful to the end, and the sad faces of his chil- 
dren do not touch him. It is the sights of 
poverty that cut most deeply, but those 
sights do not cut the blind. Threadbare 
clothing, frazzled furniture, paintless wood- 
work—do not irk those whose sight is gone. 
Most men eat with their eyes, and a bad 
dinner offends their vision. The blind man, 
seeing nothing of greasy meat and watery 
vegetables, almost forgets that the flavor of 
these things is evil. The fine house, the 
splendid clothing, the handsome equipage 
of his neighbor are invisible to the blind, 
and what the eye does not see the heart 
does not yearn for. So the blind man is 
spared the pangs of envy. A gathering of 
blind people is the happiest gathering on 
earth, because jealousy does not exist there. 
Among the blind there is the truest equality 
in the world, and a tranquillity of mind 
such as sighted men cannot fathom. 

Sometimes blind people come in for 
pleasures which are entirely denied to those 
with sight. Quite lately, while this article 
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was still unfinished, I made my way through 
snowy streets to the house of a friend, an 
artist of Continental reputation, with whom 
I designed to pass the evening. I rang 
three times without response, then greatly 
disappointed turned again into the snow. 
I was fifty yards down the street when 
I heard my friend’s voice shouting that I 
should come back. I found him in the 
doorway in his pyjamas. ! 

“Been up late for seven nights,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Just thought we’d turn in. 
Heard your row. Didn’t guess who it was 
till you stumbled on the steps.” 

While talking he dragged me in, deaf to 
my protests. His wife hailed me from an 
upper floor: ‘I’ll be down in a minute. 
Glad you came,” she cried. 

“Don’t dress,’ I shouted back. “I'll 
just imagine you in a dinner gown.” 

In five minutes we were seated in front 
of an open fire, my host in his dressing 
gown and my charming hostess in a bed- 
room wrapper, and we passed a happy jolly 
evening, with things to eat and drink be- 
sides. Now what married pair would or 
could have treated a sighted man like that? 

But if I should tell all the happiness of 
the blind I should make the reader forget 
the hardships that are always present 
though sometimes forgotten. The handicap 
may be surmounted, but can never be re- 
moved. The blind man at his workbench 
often surpasses the sighted comrade who 
works beside him, but he does so for only 
one reason—that he is the better man. He 
would be his comrade’s master had he sight 
to help him. The blind man must always 
take a lower place than he would be en- 
titled to were his other powers assisted by 
the ally, sight. But that should not cause 
unhappiness. The blind must cultivate 
contentment, and doing his best and being 
contented he cannot help being happy, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for two things. Those are 
the almost savage indifference of most em- 
ployers, who, having work to give, will not 
let the blind even try to do it; and the cold 
selfishness of some friends or relatives who 
withhold from them those kindly offices 
which measure all the distance between joy 
and misery. These are the twin curses of 
the blind. Strong men overcome them, but 
they crush the weak. This world is so full 
of men who dislike the weak and unfortu- 
nate, and in this respect the strongest and 
most successful are sometimes the deepest 
sinners. 

The weakness of others seems to reproach 
them with their own strength; the failure 
of others reproaches them with their own 
success. It suggests duties that they do 
not want to take up, and the suggestion 
annoys them. They are often willing to 
give and do if not pressed, but when the 
urge of sympathy comes such men reject it 
almost with anger. Look at Andrew Car- 
negie, the very type and exemplar of 
strength and success. He gave three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars to buy books 
for sighted readers, most of whom were able 
to buy their own books. Blind people can- 
not possibly buy the books they read, be- 
cause a book that costs little more than 
twenty-five cents in ink print costs almost 
twenty-five dollars in raised print. The 
blind have few books. The need of more 
and better ones is a dire need. But when 
blind people asked Carnegie for books he 
refused to provide them. Substitute the 
word “‘work”’ for ‘‘books” and you find the 
industrial world full of Carnegies who push 
their employment on sighted people who do 
not want it and refuse it to blind men who 
are able to do it and have bitter need of it. 


Ain Appeal to Employers 


Each summer hundreds of blind youths 
leave their schools, educated, hand and 
head, to fight the battle of life, but to 
reach the fighting line is almost impossible. 
They trudge from factory to factory, from 
shop to shop, begging employment, and 
again and again the opportunity to work is 
refused. The stronger ones sometimes force 
their way through. The weaker drift into 
poorhouses or state workshops or beg on 
the streets. In several cities salaried offi- 
cials are employed to obtain work for the 
blind. These have many a discouraging 
tale to tell of the indifference they meet 
among employers of labor. Not all the 


business and industrial world is of the Car- 
negie stripe. There are men of heart and of 
vision who give employment to blind work- 
ers, and who profit by it, because the work 
of blind men is good work. Perhaps you 
employ men, Mister Reader? 
which class do you stand? 


If so, in 


- | 

mo 

March 13, ig 

| | 
When after six months of confine! nt 


I took my first walk as a complete pq 
finished blind man I found things ¢)i 


harder.- By day the glimmer of the jg 
walk and by night the glare of street |: 'ps 
had given me a sense of direction if not ng 
more, but now I was like a compassless tip 
on an uncharted sea. All directions—n\} 
south, east and west—were one to m j 
strayed over edges of walks, I thured 
down off curbs. I took wrong turns nq 
lost myself. Often I bumped into trees ‘at 
grew too close to the walk. There y » 
letter box on one corner that I never Cild 
get by. I hit that box so hard and go ( oy 
that I loosened the iron stanchion whe jt 
stood deep buried in the earth. Blind py, 
whom I met told me that as time pi bg 
I would sense these obstructions ag } 
proached them. They give back an ho 
too faint for common ears, but audib to 
the delicate hearing of the blind. 


The Coming of a New Sens 


There is, too, a mysterious somet ng 
which warns a blind man of his danger yt 
which he cannot understand. Some thi it 
is an ever so delicate pressure of the jr. 
There is really no knowing what it is, b if, 
for instance, you were to take a tea tray hd 
hold it two feet from a blind man’s fai he 
would shrink away, knowing it was t te, 
but not knowing how he knew. I ano 
young in the business of blindness to a jid 
collisions with such objects, but I beg to 
feel the sense growing in me, and with he 
it will develop. Also, the crossing of st ‘ts 
was a problem, because the blind wie 
just naturally bears away to the left. he 
was in an open space he would go rou) jin 
a circle as hunters do who are lost 4 
forest. But in the city he merely misse he 
opposite walk and wanders about in d- 
street until some kind pedestrian sets \m 
right. 

I had narrow escapes from walking ¢ yn 
area stairs. Once or twice I ambled to 
busy thoroughfares and caused heart th bbs 
among speeding chauffeurs, who blew »ir 
horns and cursed violently. But iiall 
cases I came safely through. Hach ex ri- 
ence was a warning, and I took good jie 
not ‘to repeat it. In the beginning i'e 
quired some nerve, some resolution to sh 
forward into this world of unseen th js, 
but it soon became familiar. I ceast \to 
lose myself. I no longer walked into {n- 
gers. I marched with head up like a sc jer 
where I knew the way. Where I dic ot 
know it I walked more cautiously, | | 
walked. In other respects I never fel he 
added handicap of total blindness. 


It is more than two years since the it 
geon’s knife cut away my vision. Half \at 
time has been spent in hospitals and ck 
rooms. So it may be said that I have ad 
but one year’s experience in the actiy ile 
of'a blind learner and worker. In that ne 
I have learned to write more freely nd 
accurately on a typewriter than I was @ 
able to do when I possessed my sigh I 
haye learned to read with my fingers ir 0 
different system of raised type, the A» 
ican Braille and the British Braille. I ve 
learned again to play the piano so : t0 
occupy myself and give pleasure ti 
teners of uncultivated taste. I can ed 
myself, dress myself and do the seli-ser & 
which normal men perform. Time 1 @ 
hangs heavy on my hands, because 
fully occupied. My mind is more 2 Ve 
and fruitful, and I enjoy my thoughts: ® 
than ever before. 

And besides all this—for the second pe 
since my sight began to fail me—I Ye 
come back. Three months after I eds 
first walk as a man totally blind I tra) l 
alone to Canada, and at the internat 
convention of blind folk acted as ce 
spondent for six of the greatest newspé i 
in America. I wrote with my own hé 
on a disabled typewriter more than 
columns of matter. The newspapers -” 
it and paid me their highest space '* 
I did that work in the face of diffi 
which would have seemed mount 
when I had eyes to serve me. Since 
day I have had two short stories pub 
in American monthly magazines. An a 
I am again, back once more, and this 
back to stay. . af 

So this is the message I have to eg 
the blinded soldiers of America and 
friends who advise and sustain them: 
on working, keep on trying. Keep 100! 
for new things to replace the old things" 
have lost. Never stop. Keep goings’ 
you will win at last. : : 


ald not help noticing how tall and 
stiight he was, how broad of shoulder and 
3]: of waist, as he stood in a true man’s 
,itude, astride before the glass. 

fe did not answer until the scrupulous 
nection of the tie was over. And his 
yee was very pleasant, irritatingly so: 

What’s the trouble, old girl? Any of 
hgeniuses been complainin’ about me?” 

Of course not—but it’s uncomfortable 
the same. You were positively rude 
o.ady Margaret. It was painful.’ 

{say, Vi, isn’t that puttin’ it a bit strong? 
}'s a queer bird, but if I don’t object to 
ie lyin’ in, vote and all, where’s the pain?”’ 

That’s a foolish remark, George,’ re- 
1 Lady Violet with dignity. “Birds 
ict vote and the simile is rotten. And it 
3, only dear Maggie. It’s Ferdie and— 
yp everybody I like, it seems to me.” 

Oh, Lord,” remarked Sir George, turn- 
nto his evening coat. 

idy Violet’s eyelids flickered. ‘‘I won- 
eif you know what a killjoy you are 
eing to be! I actually hesitate to ask 
eile to the house! You were beastly to 
jiie van Tassel last week—but then, 
mricans think all Englishmen are rude, 
s.edidn’tmind. OnlyIsuffered, George.” 

r George laughed. ‘‘You seemed to! 
y the phonograph and the new fox-trot 
i¢ scovered youragonizedshrieks. Gosh!” 

/lere was no mistaking the parody of the 
sword, and Lady Violet’s eyes flew wide 
pi in a way that Sir George knew well. 

‘There’s one thing I am going to ask you. 
n that is, please not to show quite so 
lzily that Eve Sartoris is the only one 
9\leem worthy of your valued friendship. 
; akes me positively uncomfortable at 
ns! Not that I’m in the least jealous,” 
«idded almost ostentatiously. 

{: George put on his coat and settled it 
it the correct lines with one shrug of his 
ig houlders, 

‘there’s one thing I’m goin’ to ask you, 
i¢ Vi, and that’s to try and not show 
i: so plainly that you don’t like Eve 
ui)ris, as you call her. What’s the poor 
rlone, anyhow?” 

Idy Violet became restive. 

“Jone? She doesn’t 
) nything! But I 
‘¢ she sits there 
ing at us! She 
€1’'t like Ferdie’s 
oilerful music and 
eeedn’t dance Cis- 
2ran T.’s divine 
zi-who asks her 
24nd she needn’t 
m to Givens quite 

Gen if she’s so su- 
rr to us all.’’ She 
isspeaking rapidly 
v “T’m beginning 

islike that girl, 
eige! And I’ve 
of made up my 

a; not to ask her 
™ again! She’s 
01d two Sundays 

/ril already, and 
di’t see why my 

as and Junes 
od be dampened! 

'a't help it if she is 
0 and her father 
stismoney through 
ufather, and your 
ter was her god- 
ier! It’s very sad, 

‘urse, and you 
us see to it that 

e nows the cate- 
is. and all that— 

it your mother’s 

t I forget—but 
1e’t see why my 
itlays in June 
21 bespoiled! And 

ot proposetohave 

*t spoiled, what’s 
®t I really must 

ad dress now.” 

SiGeorge turned a 

sh red, 

“tne moment, Vi,” 

iid. “Let’s get 

Straight. I’ve 

01 Eve all my 

+ She’s fond of 

th. Of course 

= come to Givens 
leever she feels 
ej,” 
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Lady Violet laughed a rather horrid little 
laugh. 

“The question is, will she feel like it?” 
And she laid a small hand on the doorknob, 

He looked at her. “If she doesn’t,’’ he 
answered quietly, ‘‘others won’t either.” 

Their eyes crossed in challenge. 

“Who won’t?” she asked lightly. 

“Well, Ferdie, for one. And perhaps 
Cissie van T. And last but not least”’—he 
hesitated and then finished the sentence— 
““Ozzie won't.” 

Lady Violet’s eyes grew abnormally large. 
“T see,” she said after a little pause, in a 
voice of extreme concentration. ‘That’s 
very interesting. I wonder how such mir- 
acles will come to pass! However, I 
haven’t time to learn now. I must dress for 
dinner.”’ 

And she closed the door behind her 
gently. ve 


G/4e gazed about his little sitting room 
with quiet satisfaction. Everything 
looked cozy, pretty, ready. The teakettle 
purred a well-bred welcome, there was a 
pink rose beside the second teacup, the @d 
blue dish—Ozzie collected Victorian glass— 
was freshly filled with chocolate praline. 
Lady Violet was coming to tea, and Lady 
Violet loved chocolate praline. There 
was a big bowl of rose geranium by the 
open window. It made the room smell of 
Givens and Ozzie always had it in the big 
bowl when possibly procurable, for Givens 
smelled of Lady Violet, and Lady Violet— 
well, Lady Violet smelled of heaven, and 
that’s all there was to it. 

And there was just a touch of the clan- 
destine about it all, which added to the 
thrill of anticipation, for no one was ever 
to know of the little tea parties at Ozzie’s, 
especially Sir George. 

“I’m not going to tell him,’’ Lady Violet 
had announced the first time she came. 
“Principally because it makes my coming 
all the nicer, doesn’t it? And also because 
George would fuss so. Which is ridiculous! 
Besides, he goes to Eve’s studio. What’s 
the difference?” And she nibbled a choco- 


* late praline, 


But this time she did not seem to notice 
the blue dish or the pink rose; she drank 
her tea without comment as to its strength 
or ingredients; her smile and her chat were 
absent-minded. There was evidently some- 
thing on Lady Violet’s mind. 

Ozzie waited sympathetically for her to 
tell him about it. He showed her his latest 
Japanese print and he read her a transla- 
tion of Verlaine that he had just done. Did 
I mention the fact that Ozzie translated 
Verlaine and Baudelaire and that Arthur 
Symons had once told him he liked the 
translations? And after the second cup 
of tea and the third cigarette she began so 
abruptly that Ozzie gave a little jump. 

Ay thinking of divorcing George,’’ she 
said. 

Ozzie felt sick suddenly. He was a sensi- 
tive, imaginative being and visions of 
evening papers and bill posters flaring at 
street corners rose, specterlike, before him. 

Lady Violet continued a little incoher- 
ently: ‘‘He is beyond endurance. I—I 
went to see Sir Julius Rosenberg this morn- 
ing. Let him marry her if he wants to.” 

“Marry—who? Who—marry?” Ozzie 
was vague and ungrammatical, and Lady 
Violet looked at him disapprovingly. 

“Don’t add to my worries by being 
dense, dear boy. That horrible Eve, of 
course! My cigarette’s gone out.” 

She began to cry very softly and prettily. 
“I’m so miserable, I shall hate the divorce, 
simply detest it! Sir Julius is a horrible 
old man! He—he patted me on the 
shoulder, Ozzie, And called me ‘my dear 
child’! I felt defiled!” 

Ozzie held her hand and said nothing. 
Lady Violet continued more cheerfully: 

“I had no idea a divorce was such a 
grubby thing. Sir Julius informed me I had 
no case. Thank God I’ve no ease in his 
loathsome sense of the word!” 

She lifted her head from Ozzie’s shoulder. 
“‘Where’s my handkerchief?”’ She blew 
her nose with a wisp of lace. Then she 
looked at Ozzie and smiled with great 
determination. 

“It’s a shame to spoil your nice tea 
party. I won’t! Dear, only Ozzie! ‘The 
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smile has left its watery nest!’ I’m better 
now. Make me some delicious fresh tea 
and give me a praline!”’ 

She powdered her nose rather recklessly 
and put her handkerchief definitely away. 

“There! Now I’ll tell you all about it.”’ 

“IT don’t believe it, Vi,’’ said Ozzie, and 
put two pieces of sugar into her teacup. 

“Believe what? That George and Eve 
are—what that dreadful old man says they 
ought to be—I mean must be—before I can 
divorce them? Of course not! I never 
said they were. But I believe they’re fond 
of each other! And that’s just as bad, 
according to the Gospel of Saint John— 
or is it Luke? And according to me it’s 
just as bad, what’s more! Only—he shall 
marry her, Ozzie! I—I won’t be hood- 
winked; I won’t be made a laughingstock 
of, before all London! He shall certainly 
marry her—and live abroad with her! He 
won’t like that!’ And Lady Violet laughed 
a hard, unnatural little laugh. 

“Vi, don’t make a noise like that! I’m 
feeling ill, my dear. Tell me why you think 
this horrible thing and let me help you if 
I can. But don’t laugh about it! It’s too 
ghastly. I—I can’t bear it. You see, I’m 
fond of old George and I adore you.’ 

Lady Violet’s voice grew tender: ‘‘Poor 
Ozzie, you look positively pale. I suppose 
I did blurt it out rather crudely. I’m sorry. 
Have some tea.’’ She sipped hers with 
calm relish. ‘‘It’s no good being tragic 
about it. Besides, I’m too angry to be 
tragic. I don’t think I ever was really 
angry before. A few weeks ago we had 
words about Eve. I told him I didn’t want 
her at Givens quite so often—you know 
what a wet blanket she is! Well, I believe 
he’s seen her every day since! She runs in 
and out of the house as if it were her own! I 
found them having tea cozily in his den 
yesterday! No one ever goes there but me, 
Ozzie—he never had tea there since I can 
remember, It’s a horrible dark little cup- 
board of a room! Why tea there? And 
they go to picture exhibitions, and to 
Christie’s, and to Tattersall’s. God knows 
what the servants think! And so do I,” 
she added grimly. ‘‘The rest of the time he 
seems to be at her 
studio! I wish they’d 
elope and have done 
with it!” She lit a 
cigarette. 

“‘She’s known him 
all her life,’’ said 
Ozzie. ‘‘They’re like 
brother and sister. 
You can’t possibly get 
a divorce, thank the 
Lord! And of course 
they won’t elope! 
What on earth do you 
want to get a divorce 
for anyway?” 

Lady Violet laughed 
the reckless little 
laugh again. 

‘How like a man! 
What do I want the 
divorce for? I don’t 
want it! I’ll simply 
hate it! But I do 
want to punish 
George! I want him 
to marry Eve. And I 
want to—showup that 
snake in the grass! 
People ought to know 
what she is! And I 
want George to ap- 
preciate me when it’s 
too late! And to miss 
me terribly!” 

Ozzie grinned sud- 
denly. He sat down 
beside Lady Violet 
and spoke in almost 
cheerful tones. 

“How are you go- 
ing to get it?” he 
asked, and took a bun 
from the tea table. 

“TI don’t quite 
know. That’s why I 
went to Sir Julius. 
They say he’s so mar- 
velous about divorces. 
Thesimple way would 
be for them to elope— 
but I suppose they 
won’t do anything as 
sensible as that,’’ she 
added bitterly. 
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“Of course they won’t elope!’’ declared 
Ozzie. ‘‘The whole thing’s mad!” 

“And then, there’s cruelty,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘Has George ever been cruel to 
me, do you think? Do try and remember 
that George has been cruel! I want you as 
a witness, you know. Sir Julius says I 
must have witnesses of his cruelty.” 

Ozzie almost dropped his bun. 

“Me! Asawitness! Against old George! 
I won’t doit. Not even for you, Vi. Thank 
God I’ve never seen him lay a hand on you; 
I’ve never even seen a bruise or a scratch 
that could be dragged in! I’m no good as 
a witness, my dear. Count me out!” 
And Ozzie bit deep into his bun. 

Lady Violet laughed and rose to her feet. 

“Oh, well, there are different ways of 
being cruel. Sir Julius says there are. For 
instance, it’s cruel of George to love Eve 
more than me. I’m simply lacerated by 
it.” And she arranged her lace veil be- 
comingly before a little painted mirror, one 
end drooping toward the shoulder. 

“What a perfectly divine mirror!” she 
said. “I shall hate giving up my lacquer 
bed at Givens! Perhaps George will let 
me buy it. Nothing on earth would induce 
me to accept it from him, of course.” 

Ozzie held her hand for a minute. 
Tfien he stooped and kissed it. 

““You don’t really mean it, do you, Vi?” 
he said. “‘Say you don’t mean it.” 

She looked at him with hurt, steady eyes. 

“You haven’t been a bit sympathetic, 
Ozzie lamb,” she said gently. ‘But you'll 
see some day how right I was. And how 
brave,”’ she added, leaning out of the taxi, 
and waved to him. 


Vv 


ERDIE was different. He understood. 

And .Ferdie was all enthusiasm for the 
divorce. . 

“He never was good enough for you, 
Lady Violet. I’m glad you’re going to be 
free. We'll all stand by you, of course.” 

Somehow she didn’t. feel happier when 
talking to Ferdie about it, in spite of his 
understanding. And his manner seemed 
to change. She felt a subtle anticipa- 
tion in it, a something almost of complicity, 
of triumph. It irritated and puzzled her 
at times. 

“TI wonder if he thinks he’s going to 
marry me after the divorce,”’ she reflected. 
“What a ghastly idea!’”’ And she com- 
municated the idea to Ozzie at the first 
opportunity. 

Ozzie grinned again. 

“In the first place, you haven’t got your 
divorce. And in the second, we’ll all want 
to marry you. You’re going to have a hell 
of a time, my dear.” 

“Don’t be an ass! And he rings me up 
now as if he had a right to. The other day 
he said on the telephone—on the tele- 
phone—‘ Well, how’s the divorce this morn- 
ing?’ I wasso furious I rang off! I—I don’t 
understand him! And wild curates couldn’t 
make me marry him!” 

““Where’d he come from?” asked Ozzie. 
““D’jever meet any of his people?” 

“Dear, pedigreed one, no! And don’t 
want to! Who cares who his people are? 
He’s a genius. Isn’t that enough? Think 
of his orchestral suite and his chromatic 
trio for violas! To say nothing of George’s 
quartet. I don’t suppose he’ll ever finish 
it now—like Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony—or was it Schumann’s? I never can 
remember. But I do think he shouldn’t 
joke about the divorce. And on the tele- 
phone too.” 

“How is the divorce this morning, by 
the way?” asked Ozzie, always hoping for 
better things concerning it. 

Lady Violet beamed, then sighed heavily. 

“As well as possible. We had bitter 
words over a bill this morning. I wept. 
Ribbons heard me sobbing. She will make 
an excellent witness, Ozzie. ‘When Sir 
George left the room I found her Ladyship 
in tears,’ she will say. ‘Her condition was 
pitiful, my Lord, pitiful.’ And I’m not 
sure, but I certainly got the impression that 
George was on the very tiptoe point of— 
well, it looked like kissing that viper as I 
came into the room yesterday ! I can’t quite 
swear to it, I’m sorry to say!” 

She laughed the hard little laugh that 
Ozzie was getting to dread so. He shud- 
dered at it now. 

“You’re worse than Lucrezia Borgia,” 
he said. 

“Don’t talk Tommy nonsense!’ she 
answered defiantly, 

Their eyes met in a swift accord of 
misery. Neither spoke for at least one 
dragging, unhappy moment. 


a 

. e 

‘ March 15, 19: 
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“You forget how angry I am,” she il 
finally. And she repeated the little phre. 
that he remembered so often—it seemed , 
explain so much that was difficult to ¢ 


plain: ‘I don’t think I was ever req 
angry before. And I’m dreadfully y 
happy! Sir Julius is a horrible old m:. 


He suggested having George followed, ¢ 
other day. Brute!” ’ 

She rose and stood by the open windo. 
and he followed her dejectedly, looki 
across Piccadilly with dull, unseeing ey, 
Beyond the cheerfully crowded street, 
full swing of London-season traffic, Gre 
Park spread its leisurely paths, its nonch; 
ant old trees seemed to loiter comforta}: 
through the hot June afternoon. 

“T love your view,” she said. 

Neither of them saw Sir George as th 
stood there side by side—Sir George in ¢ 
street below, opposite them, waiting fo 
lull in the stream of carriages and ta) 
and rumbling busses. Neither of the 
saw him looking up at their window, | 
first carelessly, then fixed, staring, starir 
Neither of them saw him turn away, wa 
quietly on down Piccadilly. 


vi 


1e MUST be confessed Sir George h; 

never meant to let things go so far || 

tween him and Eve. He was a retice| 

man and he had all the Englishmar| 
horror of baring his emotional perplexiti 
of talking about them. He did not act! 
ally know how it had all come about. B 

it had come about and with it had cor 
a new and very sweet and comforting j| 
timacy with little Evie. It was good | 
know that she was there, it was good to|_ 
to her after the rows, as he savagely call 

them to himself, and find her always | 
understanding, so wise in her silences ai 
in her words, so—pretty. For Eve w_ 
strangely pretty these days. Sir Geor 

had never noticed it before and he wo 

dered why. 

And Evie was fond of him. She to 
him so frankly and fearlessly, and hi 
ceased to add the “Vi too.” Sir Geor, 
was not a subtle man, but he had notic 
the omission at first, noticed it and felt 
little guilty about it. But even a feeling | 
guilt succumbs to habit and—hang it a| 


‘ Vi was goin’ on anyhow, and he wasr| 


interferin’, was he? 

A word about Eve: She had alwa: 
loved Sir George. She had been Lac 
Violet’s bridesmaid, held her bouque 
stood behind her long, shimmering trai 
orange blossoms made her feel curious 
faint to this very day. And the studio hi} 
had a deteriorating effect upon her, in 
way. Its four walls inclosed a miserab | 
knowledge of which Eve was the bitt| 
sharer, for here she had learned that sl| 
would never paint, would never be : 
artist; and in her studio a new and rath 
reckless Eve came into being, an Eye) 
restless flame, a lonely Eve whose philos | 
phy was not caring a damn, a rather da’ 
gerous Eve for a man in Sir George! 
present mood of hurt bewilderment ar 
angry mental discomfort. 

“Is Ferdie Green a genius, Evie?” || 
asked her one day, apropos of nothing « 
particular. ‘“‘What’s a genius anyway?” 

“‘Ferdie’s immensely clever. I wouldn 
dare to say he was a genius. That’s suc 
a big word. But he certainly is what Ciss 
van T. calls a bright youth.” s 

Sir George continued soberly: “He's 2 
awful bounder. Vi doesn’t seem to min 
it. I don’t know anything about music¢ ‘) 
course, but don’t his things sound all alike” 
Aren’t there lots of wrong notes and—an | 
all that sort of thing?’ he ended lamely. 

“Oh, some of them are right enougl| 
And beautiful enough, I dare say. On 
must be just about it.” oe 

“Are they?” he asked submissively 
“All right, Evie. You know, of courst 
He’s a bounder all the same.” And sy 
George lapsed into a silence. nal 

After a while he spoke again: “Ozzie ~ 
the best of ’em. I like Ozzie.” Eve sal, 
nothing. He looked at her for a moment 
“Don’t you?” he asked. ; 

“TI don’t know, George, Sometime 
I think I do. And then again —_.. 

She did not finish the sentence, but Si 
George felt vaguely the unspoken thought 

‘You mean you think that he and te 
seein’ a lot of each other, don’t you?” 1 
said slowly. ‘I don’t mind Ozzie, Eve 
He’s the best of em all. Ozzie’s all right. 

Again the silence between them. _ ail 

“Are you comin’ to dinner to-night? { 
he asked. She shook her head, “0 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Frame dwellings, old Salem— 
Inflammable Roofs 


Not a hundred years ago, but in 
only the last decade, did Salem 
burn its last witch, for the witch 
we mean is the dangerous, inflam- 
mable roof, really more of a menace 
to the welfare of. any community 
than all the broom-stick riding hags 
of fable or tradition. 

The old witch was an imaginary 
menace. The roof that can take fire 
from the slightest spark is a real, 
ever present danger. 

In the big fire of 1914 Salem burned 
up these witches, her last witches. Great 
as was that disaster it at least brought 


one benefit, it consumed the hazard by 


which it had been bred. 

A new Salem has grown up out of the 
blackened stumps of her fire, a safer 
community, with new dwellings, indus- 
trial and business buildings of modern, 
fire-safe construction, including many 
fire-safe roofs of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos. 

And other communities the country 
over have read the lesson of the Salem 


Salem has burned 


its last 


Fire-safe dwelling, new Salem— 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofed 


fire, other cities have banished their 
witches before burning them and sub- 
stituted fire-safe roofs of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos. 

A building covered by a Johns- 
Manville Asbestos roof is safe from 
communicated fire. It is fortified 
where ordinarily it’is most undefended 
and most vulnerable—and not alone 
from fire but from weather and time 
as weil. 

Asbestos is a mineral born out of 
earth pressure and great heat, and 
tested for eons by the elements. Not 
hard to understand, then, that Asbes- 
tos when incorporated into the roof- 
ings listed below becomes a_ barrier 
against weather, time and fire. 

Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns- 
Manville Standard and Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, Johns-Man- 
ville Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, 
Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos Roof- 
ings. Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings 
are approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 


a Ste oS ERE 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


erves in Conservation 


; 


oe 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
invited,” she said briefly. ‘‘Vi doesn’t 
like me, George! Surely you must see that! 
T’ve done all I can—but I don’t care for 
that crowd of hers and I’m afraid she rather 
resents it.” 

Eve lit her tenth cigarette. He reached 
toward her hand and held it close. 

““What are we goin’ to do about it all, 
Evie? I think she hates me! She told me 
the other day that widow’s weeds would 
be very becomin’ to her and she meant to 
wear ’em a long time.” 

“Little beast!” said Eve, adding imme- 
diately: ‘‘She didn’t mean a word of it. 
That’s Vi’s way of talking when she’s half 
angry.” 

“And her singin’ lessons! Did you know 
Ferdie has discovered she’s got a voice? 
He’s teachin’ her! I always told her she 
could sing, but she wouldn’t believe me. 
Nowshe’s takin’ a lesson with that little cad 
every day. I found her standin’ in front 
of a mirror doin’ breathin’ exercises and 
stickin’ out her tongue at herself. And 
I’m asked not to interfere. I haven’t a 
soul above huntin’ and shootin’, it ap- 
pears.” 

When Sir George was bitter it was more 
than Eve could bear. It was more now. 

“‘Dear George,’ she said. ‘Dear, dear 
old boy!” 

“T do badger hér, I suppose. I’m not a 
saint, Eve!” 

“It’s a mistake to badger her,” she re- 
plied gently. ‘“‘Why don’t you have a 
straightforward talk with her some day, 
instead?” 

“She hasn’t time. She just walks off out 
of the room. I did try. It wasn’t a suc- 
cess.”’ And Sir George’s face set in dogged 
lines. ‘‘I won’t try it again. But I do 
badger her,’”’ he repeated. ‘‘I can’t seem 
always to help it.” 

He was thinking of a little scene that 
very afternoon. 

“‘What’s that rum-lookin’ thing you’ve 
got on?” he had asked as she emerged from 
her room, spick and span and joyous, on her 
way to a concert with Ferdie. ‘‘ You’re not 
goin’ out like that?”’ 

Lady Violet looked at him with a great 
fury gathering in her face, and mixed with 
the fury a hurt, half-wistful surprise. 

“Why not? What’s the matter with me?”’ 

He put out his hand and touched the 
sleeve of her gown. The rum-lookin’ 
thing was a Bulgarian peasant’s blouse 
lavishly embroidered with colors, which 
must have been considered elated even in 
the far-away Bulgarian village where it 
first saw light. With the blouse was worn 
a pleated black-satin skirt, very short, and 
curious little—so little !—square-toed, bro- 
cade shoes, diamond buttoned and worn 
over the thinnest of black silk stockings. 

She drew away from his touch with 
a loathing that stung him and was in- 
tended to. ‘‘I won’t waste time by pre- 
tending not to understand you,”’ she said 
in icy tones. ‘‘I should be late for the 
Scriabine—and lose my temper as well. It 
isn’t good enough, really.’’ And she sailed 
down the stairs. 

He had a sudden un-English desire to 
swoop down the staircase after her, catch 
her by those violently embroidered, im- 
pertinently held shoulders, swear at her, 
shake her, kiss her wildly! And take her 
away from them all, from Ferdie, and the 
Scriabine—who the devil was that one?— 
from London, from everything and every- 
body! 

And of course he had done none of these 
things. He went to the club, looked in at 
Tattersall’s—and finally he had gone to 
Eve’s for tea. 

“Why don’t you take her away?”’ Eve 
was asking. 

“Where?’’ he replied wearily. ‘‘ Besides, 
she wouldn’t come.” 

Eve looked pale in the June dusk. “I 
mean really away. Something that would 
amuse her, excite her. Japan, Russia, 
Norway.”’ 

He got up from his chair, ‘‘She wouldn’t 
come.” 

_ “Suggest it,” she said again, in a funny 
little voice that sounded as if she had been 
running. 

“It’s no good, but I will,’’ he answered 
thoughtfully, 

vir 

Gk GEORGE and Lady Violet met less 

and less; and more and more coldly. 

Once, late at night, her car and his taxi 
almost collided at their own front door. 

“Whither away?” she asked lightly. 
“Or rather, whence cometh thou, late 
man?” 
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“‘T don’t ask you,” he replied perfectly 
seriously and held the door open for her. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Tut, tut!’ she said still more flippantly. 
“Cross Georgie Porgie!’’ And she moved 
toward some letters lying on the hall 
table. ‘‘Why don’t you if you want to? 
It’s no guilty secret. I’m a good woman, 
George.” 

She became absorbed in a note the 
envelope of which bore the two underscored 
words ‘‘By hand.’ He could not help 
noticing that. 

“‘T’m a good wife,” she murmured absent- 
mindedly, deep in her letter. “I wonder 
if you could say the same—husband, I 
mean? I’ve been to the play and to 
supper with Cissie van T,. and some per- 
fectly delectable Californians. They seemed 
to be rolling, dear things. Such pearls!” 

“‘Tf you aren’t too tired I wish you'd talk 
to me a little while before you turn in. 
There is something rather important I 
want to say to you. Will you?” 

She looked at him warily. ‘Of course— 
if it won’t keep till to-morrow, that is.” 

He shook his head. “‘I’d rather say it 
to-night, Vi. I leave the house rather 
early to-morrow mornin’.” And he led the 
way to his den. 

“T warn you, if you scold me I'll re- 
member how late it is and go straight to 
bed,”’ she remarked, and put her feet up 
on the big red velvet sofa comfortably. 

“‘T’m goin’ to Japan,’ he remarked. 

Something funny happened to her heart, 
but her face never changed in expression. 

‘‘What for?”’ she asked. 

““Want a change,’’ he answered. 

“You'll get it, won’t you?” she said 
sweetly. ‘‘Isn’t the season all wrong or 
something?”’ 

“Doesn’t matter. I’ll get what I’m goin’ 


for.” And he filled a glass with some 
whisky and soda. ‘“‘Have some?” he 
asked. 


She made a little gesture of refusal. 
“‘And—what are you going for, George?’”’ 

“T’m goin’—to get out of—all this!” 
There was something in his voice that hurt 
infinitely. 

“‘Allthis. That means—me, doesn’t it?’’ 

He looked at her steadily. ‘It means 
the ridiculous life you lead, yes! It doesn’t 
mean you. I want you to come with me.” 

She dropped some cigarette ash onto her 
bare neck and sat up with a little shiver of 
pain, to shake it off. 

“Oh, how that hurt!’’ She rubbed her 
neck for a moment. ‘“‘It’s gone out,’’ she 
said, examining her cigarette end. 

Now Sir George was in a highly nervous 
state and he had always disliked Lady 
Violet’s smoking. 

“You never could smoke,” he said and 
lit a match for her. 

She threw her cigarette across the room. 
“‘T wish you could resist the obvious, just 
once! It would be refreshing! It’s such a 
bore knowing what you’re going to say— 
always! Howeyer, I won’t ask for miracles! 
What I would like to know is what you 
mean by calling the life I lead ridiculous. 
What’s the matter with it?” 

He looked big and firm-jawed as he 
stood beside the sofa, where she lay staring 
up at him like a small impertinent child. 
And he took the plunge, as he would have 
called it, unflinchingly. 

“‘What’s the matter with it? Every- 
thing’s the matter with it! It’s rotten. I 
want to get out of it and to take you out 
of it! Will you come?” 

She readjusted a little curl at the nape 
of her neck. 

‘“You have an engaging way of asking 
me to go with you, I must confess. It’s 
almost as exciting as being proposed to!” 
She grew very pink and then pale. ‘“‘What 
does it all mean, George? And how dare 
you call my life rotten! My perfectly 
pleasant, happy life with all the dear 
people who love me! How dare you! And 
what is back of this glorious idea of Japan— 
in the middle of the London season too! 
I'd like to know!” 

She rose from the sofa with as much dig- 
nity as is possible when one lies deep 
among cushions, legs tucked up under a 
tight much-draperied skirt, heels catching 
at hidden laces, 

“What does Eve say about it? 
pose she’s coming too?” 

“Why should Eve come?” he answered 
a little dully. ‘“‘She—she thinks it’s a 
splendid idea. She ——” 

But Lady Violet heard no more. 

“T thought so! Upon my word this is 
beyond human endurance! To stand there 
telling me of Eve and her splendid ideas! 


I sup- 
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Do you suppose I don’t know about you 
and Eve—haven’t known all these months? 
And you talk about my rotten life! And 
now this cooked-up trip to Japan! With 
me! George, do you two take me for an 
absolute—fool?”’ 

He stared at her. 

“You’re mad,” he said slowly. ‘“‘Per- 
fectly mad. I’ve known Eve all my life. 
She’s like a sister to me. I—I forbid your 
speakin’ of her in that tone. You can keep 
it for Ferdie and Cissie and the delectable 
Californians!” 

She laughed shrilly. ‘“‘That’s quite a 
good remark,” she said. “And as I don’t 
think you’ll make a better one this evening 
T’ll leave you while the impression it’s made 
upon me is still there.” 

She moved toward the door. 

““One moment,” he said. ‘‘There is one 
thing more.” 

She paused in the doorway without 
looking back. ‘‘There’s nothing more, ab- 
solutely nothing!’”’ In the far, dim back- 
ground of her emotions she felt tears 
coming, and she feared them. She must 
get to her room. 

“Yes, there is. There’s your standin’ 
with Ozzie at his window, for all Piccadilly 
to see, at five o’clock in the afternoon. I’d 
rather you didn’t do that again, Vi.” 

Lady Violet flushed a glorious crimson. 

““Who saw us?” 

“‘T did,”’ he answered shortly. 

She made a swift recovery. 

“How like me,’ she admitted. “I 
acknowledge it was silly.’ Then she 
laughed. ‘‘Doesn’t it prove the innocence 
of my visit, dear little thing! What had 
I to conceal?’’ She looked at him sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘No one will know of your 
pleasant hours of dolce far—well, we'll say 
niente, at Eve’s studio, I dare say.” 

“Rot!” Sir George answered. 

“Hence the trip to Japan,” she con- 
tinued contemptuously. ‘‘I see. Eve’s 
bright idea, did you say?”’ 

“‘What would I want to go away from 
Eve for, if what you are insinuatin’ were 
so?” he answered equally contemptuously. 
“You’re—silly, Vi! And I’ve asked you 
to leave Eve out. You never liked her, for 
the matter of that. She’s the best friend 
I’ve got. Always was. Don’t let’s discuss 
Eve, please.”’ 

Something seemed to give way in Lady 
Violet’s brain. His whole attitude was so 
indifferent, his face so doggedly cold, tell- 
ing her nothing, nothing! She stood there 
baffled, beaten—and terribly alone. She 
hated him! 

“The sooner you go to Japan and the 
longer you stay, the better pleased I’ll be,” 
she said in a tone which she strove to 
make very rhatter-of-fact and comfortable. 
““And—I should certainly suggest your 
taking Eve with you. And leaving me to 
my rotten life.” 

They stood staring at each other. 

“Do you mean that, Vi?’’ he asked 
finally. “Do you?” 

“Yes, George, I mean it.’”’ The tears 
were nearer, she must hurry. They made 
her angry too. ‘Certainly I mean it! 
I’ve seen for a long time that you two were 
fond of each other. I—I like everybody 
to be happy—that’s my beautiful nature! 
Do be happy, Georgie Porgie!”’ 

What a good line for an exit—only she 
must hurry. 

“To you mean it?’”’ he repeated hoarsely. 

“Don’t be dramatic! These—mistakes 
happen every day. It’s nobody’s fault. 
I’m not even hurt, dear. Good night!” 

He listened to the quick step on the 
stairs, to the fading rustle of her skirts. 
And he stood looking down at the cushions 
that still bore something of her shape, for a 
long time. 

VIII 
““T)O YOU think I’ve condoned, Ozzie? 
I mustn’t condone, you know.” 

“‘Condone?”’ Ozzie looked blank. 

“By suggesting his taking Eve. It was 
my suggestion, you know. And you’ve no 
chance in the D. C, if you condone, Sir 
Julius says.” 

“DPD. C.?” repeated Ozzie, still more 
mystified. 

“Please don’t keep echoing my words! 
It makes me jumpy. I’m perfectly clear, 
dear boy, if only you’d be interested! 
D. C.—divoree court, of course. Ought 
I to tell Sir Julius I suggested his taking 
Eve to Japan?” 

Lady Violet sat languidly in his big 
leather chair. There were shadows under 


her eyes and her face looked very small 
beneath the waving sprays of blue para- 
dise, and as pale as the limp petals of the 
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her lap. But her words were brave and 
sprightly, and the glass dish of chocolate) 
praline was not being neglected. 

“Ought I to tell him?” she asked, 

“‘T don’t know,” he replied a little sul- 
lenly. ‘‘I don’t know anything abou 
divorces, and what’s more, I don’t want to, 
Besides, George hasn’t taken her to Japan, 
And I don’t believe he will. I—I think i¢ 
was extremely immoral of you to suggest. 
it, if you must know. I’m shocked, Lu- 
crezia. And you’re driving me into an 
asylum, my dear!” 

She looked at him tenderly. “Dear 
Ozzie,”’ she said. ‘‘ When it’s all over we'll 
have such good times together! I’ll be the 
very nicest divorcée you know, I promise 
you! You’ll adore me. Just now I admit 
it’s trying for us all.” 

eae stared sulkily toward the opposite 
wall. 

“T wish you’d come with me to Sir 
Julius some day,’’ she continued. “I assure 
you it’s perfectly extraordinary how that 
old ghoul cheers one up. He tells me such 
interesting stories. ‘If this room could 
talk, my lady,’ he begins—and then the 
room doesn’t have to! Of course he doesn’t 
mention any names! But I guess quite a 
lot of them. Such fun! Like a game, you 
know. And when I do guess he’s as pleased 
as Punch.” 

Ozzie groaned. ‘‘And you’re going to 
be one of the interesting stories, Vi!” 
She rose from the leathern depth of the 

chair. 

“T’mnot!’’shesaidindignantly. “What's 
interesting about me? What have I done? 
I’m merely. the poor betrayed wife. No- 
body’s interested in her—unless she marries 
again, for a few minutes—I mean interested 
not married, of course. And that I never 
mean to do, never! I’m sublimely sick of | 


rose that kept falling from her bosom ra 


en. 

Lady Violet powdered her nose with a 
tiny puff, which she drew from a minute 
gold apple on which was inscribed “To the 
fairest’’—it gave Ozzie no joy at all to see 
her using his last Christmas gift—and 
picked up her gloves and bead bag. 

“Tt’s awful when I meet George nowa- 
days,” he said dejectedly. “I don’t know 
what tosay tohim. Isaw him in Albemarle 
Street yesterday and turned into a chem- 
ist’s and bought some aspirin—which is 
very bad for me.” a 

“Do give it to me! I love aspirin. 
Albemarle Street—I’ve no doubt! That’s 
the shortest way to Eve’s studio.” 

“I’m glad of it!’’ replied Ozzie sullenly, 
“and you shan’t have the aspirin.” 

Lady Violet laughed. ‘‘Ozzie, I adore 
you! But I mustn’t be late for my singing 
lesson. Ferdie’s too marvelous. Fancy, 
I sang a high C last Thursday!” She 
smiled brilliantly at him. ‘Would you 
like to hear it? Shall I sing it to you? A 
beloved, little, birdlike high C?” 

“T couldn’t bear it, Vi. I’d ery if you’ 
sang a high C at me just now. My nerves 
wouldn’t stand it.: Some other day I’d be 
delighted,’’ he added politely. F 

“Right-O, Ozziekins.. I’m not in the 
least offended. You shall hear it after all 
this fuss is over and one can enjoy simple 
pleasures again. I quite understand. Bless 
you.” And Lady Violet patted him on top 
of his head. ‘‘You’ve done me no en of 
good. And I can’t think why—for you ve 
been far from sympathetic.” “, 

““Good-by, Lucrezia,”’ said Ozzie. 
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ss \ K TILL you come, Eve?” Sir George had 
told her of his plans to leave England, 
of his talk with Lady Violet the night before; | 
and Eve had listened without saying a word. — 
She did not speak now. Sir George got 
up and crossed over to where she sat. He 
put his hand on her shoulder and she 
looked up at him, still silent. 
“Will you come with me?” ’ 
“No, dear George,” she answered simply. . 
“Why not?” he asked. “Don’t you~ — 
trust me?” 
“Kiss me,” she said. 
He bent down and kissed her very 
gently. : 
She looked at him with strange wide eyes. 
“‘That’s why,” she said. | 
“T don’t understand,” he answered. — 
“T don’t understand you, Evie. Tell me, | 
won’t you?”’ Abs! 
She shook her head without speaking, 
and he said again: “Please tell me what" 
you mean, dear.’ Se a | 
Suddenly she rose and threw herself | 
his arms. Her lips were on his, her breast; 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Even in the sump and on the bearings oil must withstand 


high temperature. (Cross-section Fordson Tractor) 


0% preventable 


Burned out bearings, overheating, lack of power are caused by failure to lubricate properly 


Give special care to 
your truck 


HE farm truck makes money 
for the farmer just so long as 
it runs at minimumcost for 
repairs and layups. Geared low, 
the truck engine develops heat 
Jess only than that of the tractor. 


Inferior oil that breaks down 
under heat and forms sediment is 
responsible fot almost every diffi- 
culty with the truck engine. 


Veedol, the lubricant that re- 
sists heat, rediices sediment 
formed hy 86%. 


Because it resists heat Veedol 
reduces evaporation 25% to 50%. 
This means great economy per 
mile and per gallon as wellas pro- 
tection against ordinary engine 
troubles. 


Veedol 
after use 


+ ee 
Ordinary oil 
after use 


Sediment formed after 50 hours 


of running 


NE man has trouble with his 
engine. 
Another does not. 
the difference? 


In nine cases out of ten, engine 
trouble in automobiles, trucks or 
tractors is preventable. Practical -tests 
over a period of months and even 
years, laboratory experiments, physi- 
cal and chemical tests show that the 
internal combustion engine which is 
properly lubricated avoids almost all 
engine trouble. 

It is the tremendous heat at which 
engines operate which makes lubrica- 
tion a problem. Down in the oil sump 
the whole supply often attains a heat 
as high as 225°F. On the cylinder walls 
it may reach a heat of 1000°F. Ordi- 
nary oil is destroyed. Large quantities 
of black sediment which has no Jubri- 
cating value are formed. Moreover, 
inferior oil evaporates like water in a 
tea kettle at these heats. The oil in 
the engine is contaminated by fuel un- 
til it is as thin as water. Because the 
tractor works at higher temperatures 
these evils are aggravated in its case. 


In any engine using inferior oil carbon 
forms rapidly. Bearings burn out, the engine 
overheats and loses power. Serious engine 
trouble results almost immediately. 


What is 


Solving lubrication problems 


To overcome these great drawbacks in 
ordinary oil the engineers of the Tide Water 
Oil Company experimented and tested for 
years, to produce a lubricant that resists 
heat. They developed the famous Faulkner 


process, used exclusively for the production - 


of Veedol. 

How Veedol resists heat is clearly illustrated 
by the sediment test at the left. Veedol 
Special Heavy, the universal automobile type 
tractor engine oil, reduces greatly kerosene 
contamination in the crankcase. Tractor tests 
show that in most cases the use of Veedol 
lowers contamination by 25%. 

The proper grade of Veedol for all engines 
not only reduces the sediment formed and 
prevents excessive contamination but also re- 
duces evaporation to a minimum. For this 
reason it gives from 25% to 50% greater serv- 
ice per gallon. 


Recommended for most fine tractors 


Veedol Special Heavy is recommended by 
most Fordson dealers for use in the Fordson 
tractor. Many manufacturers recommend it 
for their machines, including: Allwork, Moline, 
International Harvester, Bates Steel Mule, 
Parrett, Case, Hart-Parr, Emerson Branting- 
ham, Weideley Tractor engines, American, 
Wallis, and most prominent motor car and 
truck manufacturers. 


Send for this book 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
Every dealer has a chart which shows the cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for automobile, truck or 
tractor. The new 100-page Veedol book on 
scientific lubrication will save you many dollars 
and help you keep your tractor, car and truck 
running at minimum cost. Send 10c for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 


Sales Corporation 


1515 Bowling Green Building, 

New York 
Branches and distributors 
in all principal cities 
of the United States 
and Canada 
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This actual photograph, taken at night, shows a portion 
of the Goodyear factories at Akron under full production 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Continuous Process 
Of Betterment 
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Re , ‘HE present conspicuous goodness of Goodyear Cord 
. Tires has origin in a type of bettering effort pursued 
by this Company through many years. 


Out of this effort emerged such important developments 
as the first American tire-making machine and the stand- 
| ard straight-side casing of today. 


| Out of it, too, came the original Goodyear detachable 
| rim, the safe and reliable piano-wire tire base, the efficient 


All-Weather tread. 


The perfected Goodyear Cord Tire principle itself, as 
applied now in both passenger car and truck equipment, 
likewise arrived from this source. 


At no other time since the beginning of this business has 
this continuous process of betterment attained the scope 
and importance surrounding it today. 


At no other time has it so effectively touched, and 
enriched, and benefited every phase of the material and 
manufacture of our products as now. 


Its fruits in the present Goodyear Cord Tire are an 
immense capacity for service and a record of tire accom- 
plishment unique in the world. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THe GoopyEaR Tire & RuspBER CoMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Old Friends and 
Strangers 


O you ever go back to the 

old home town? 
many strangers and how few 
friends you see! 
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It’s like looking into a present- 
day cigar case—full of strangers 
and only a few constant, loyal, 
genuine, friendly brands. 


Cinco is the surest and oldest 
friend of all. 


OTTO EISENLOHR 
& BROS., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
was crushed to his, her arms held him. She 
laid her cheek close to his cheek and they 
stood clinging to each other. And then she 
spoke. 

“Oh, my dear—my dear—if you had 
kissed me like that—I would have gone 
with you!” Slowly she slipped from his 
arms. ‘‘Anywhere!’’ she added brokenly. 

She stood before him, an Eve that he 
had never dreamed of, a new and very 
wonderful Eve. ‘I love you,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Please go—darling, beloved best 
friend! Please—please go!”’ ; 

He made a swift movement toward her, 
but she shrank from him. , 

““No—no! You—mustn’t, George. Dear 
George—please a 

He knew that she was right. He realized 
that there was nothing he could say to her 
that would not be a lie or an insult. He 
understood. And he went away without a 
word. a 


He MADE his preparations to. leave 
England methodically, very calmly. 
He even saw his lawyer—in case anything 
happened, as he explained to Lady Violet, 
for he had to tell her of certain details con- 
nected with some of his property and in- 
vestments. 

“Don’t be gloomy, Georgie Porgie,”’ she 
had said with an extra touch of lightness. 
““You’re not going to die because you’re 
going to Japan. Lots of people live through 
it. The dangers of Regent Street are as 
great as Fuji-yama. In fact, greater. I 
ought to make a will; I really ought,” she 
added thoughtfully. 

Eve had left London. She had gone to 
Scotland to visit an old aunt, and would 
not return until autumn, she told Lady 
Violet. And Lady Violet had quarreled 
with Ferdie. 

“You will never hear the high C now,” 
she said to Ozzie dolefully. ‘Let him keep 
it, the horror!” 

He had written: a song for her, it ap- 
peared, and on the first page of the manu- 
script was its dedication: ‘To my dear 
wife.” 

““And then he tried to kiss me, Ozzie! 
Tried: hard!” 

Ozzie shrieked with laughter and sud- 
denly. got perfectly furious. 

“The little cad! Il—I’ll horsewhip 
him! ll have him turned out of the 
club. © I’11 ——” 


“You’ll do absolutely nothing of. the’ 


sort,” replied Lady Violet with great dig- 
nity. “‘Besides, it’s all done! I boxed his 
ears and tore up the song. And told him 
a few home truths. I left him in several 
pieces! And I’ll never see him again. 
Where are the pralines?”’ : 

Ozzie saw her nearly every day now. It 
seemed an understood thing that she 
should come to tea. She did not want him 
to come to her. 

“The house bores me,” she explained. 
“As soon as George goes I’m going to shut 
itup. I—I hate it, Ozzie.” 

Her under lip trembled for a second and 
then grew very firm. 

““Isn’t it funny that Eve should have 
left London? And gone to the dreadful old 
Lady Dickinson—just as George is going 
away too. I don’t understand it.” 

But in a few days she did. A horrible 
idea had come to her in her morning bath. 
Lady Violet always declared her brightest 
thoughts came to her in her bath—“ espe- 
cially the boiling-hot ones, baths, not 
thoughts.” There was a hasty visit to Sir 
Julius Rosenberg. During the course of 
the day she went to his office again, and 
Sir Julius verified the horrible idea. Sir 
George had engaged a large suite on the 
ship—the bridal suite, Sir Julius called it. 
Sir George did not seem—again’ the sig- 
nificant wording of Sir Julius—did not 
seem to be traveling alone. 

Ozzie almost screamed as he opened the 
door to her. She seemed to glitter with a 
hard radiance, she was terrible with a 
frozen composure; beautiful, but with the 
beauty of something brittle that might 
smash into a thousand pieces before his 
horrified eyes. 

“Hello, Ozzie,” she said in a voice that 
sounded like ice tinkling against glass. 
“Here I am again.” 

He followed her with a sense of dread 
into his little sitting room. She raised 
strained, too widely opened eyes to his and 
began pulling at her gloves. He could not 
bear the silence and broke it clumsily. 

““What’s the matter?” 

She tried to speak naturally, but he 
could see how stiffly her lips moved. 
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“The matter?’ She forced a litt) 
laugh to the surface of her words. “¢_ 
‘Julius informs me delicately that Geor. 
has taken a—bridal suite on the Teronj_ 
Sir Julius says George does not seem to || 
traveling alone.” 

““Wha—what 

His voice trailed into nothingness, _ 

“And Eve is in Scotland! For the re. 
of the summer.” She began to-speak mo 
easily. “They’re going away togethe| 
Ozzie, do you hear?” She shook him gent 
by: the sleeve. ‘‘George has taken a brid | 
‘suite! He doesn’t seem to be traveliy 
alone! He’s running away with Eye! EH 
is, he is! He’s going to elope with By 
Sartoris on Tuesday week at two P. M, ¢ 
the good old Teronia!”’ 

Ozzie sat down suddenly. + 

‘‘You see, Ozzie! You see! Will yo 
believe me now? Oh, I’m not surprise, 
I’m not in the least surprised! I—T don | 
give a tinker’s dam what they do! 
just leaving it all to Sir Julius. But TI ¢ 
think George must. be mad to do such 
perfectly blatant'thing! As for that —— 
But Ozzie had found his voice. 

“Vi, for God’s sake, stop this hideor 
business! Go to him—it isn’t too late, [’ 
swear it isn’t! And George loves you—( 
course he loves you—you. could make hi) 
love you in two minutes—eyven if he didn’t- 
and of course he does!’ Oh, Vi, do go i 
him!” rayed Ozzie. ‘ 

“Go to him? Make him love me in tw 
minutes? That is a. perfectly disgustin 
suggestion! I’m—I’m ashamed of you 
Ozzie. That girl’s lover?” ast 

“He isn’t her lover and you know 
isn’t!’’ Ozzie almost squeaked the word 

Lady Violet shrugged her shoulders, _ 

“Perhaps he isn’t—yet! But kindly ey 
plain to me the bridal suite. No, on secon 
thought I’d much rather not know! Hoy - 
rid rumors of bridal suites have reache 
me from—reliable sources. Spare me de. 
tails, please.” There was a ghastly littl 
attempt at the old raillery. “I’m a g001 
woman, Ozzie.” ioe 

“You're a horrible woman,” he teplie | 
with: a sudden’ great ‘calm. “What ar 
you going to do???» aes 

“T haven’t made up-my mind. ies 

2, 
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nothing at all—but that’s so drea dfu 


dull! I—I should go mad! I'd like to d 
something—jolly about it! I swish yo 


would. suggest something, Ozzie. deat.” 
> ue 


Ozzie shivered. ETT cit 

“I. couldn’t think.of anything horribl 
enough to please you. Why-don’t you sen 
them a basket of fruit, Lucrezia?” 

“What a wonderful idea!” She pon 
dered over it, then shook her head. “I’n 
sure Sir Julius would consider that con 
doning. It’s a lovely thought, Ozzie— 
grapes and peaches and perhaps figs—bu 
it’s not practical.” 

“Why don’t you see them off?” con 
tinued Ozzie in what he flattered himsel 
was his best satiric form. Py 

She rose from her chair in great excite | 
ment. : : 

“Oh, you lamb! You genius! I will 
We'll get up a party and go down t| 
Southampton to see the guilty pair off 
Ozzie, I love you!” And Lady Violet 
threw her arms round Ozzie’s neck. \ 

““Let me go, you shameless woman! Let 
me go at once!’’ He tried to unwind hel| 
from about his collar, but she still clung. _ 

“Who shall we ask to George’s eloping 
party? What a pity I quarreled with 
Ferdie; he’d have adored it so! Cissie 
van T. must come of course; and let me 
see—one other man. Just a nice little 
partie carrée. 

She released Ozzie, as she racked her! 
brain for the possible other man. — if 

“Count me out,” he said, readjusting 
his tie sulkily. ‘I’m too busy to leave 
town just now. Besides, I don’t want to 
come.” 

Suddenly she grew very sad; and very 
dignified. | 

“Foolish Ozzie,” she said in a bereaved | 
voice. ‘‘Dear idiotic Ozzie! Nor you, nor 
anyone! But I’m going! Quite, quite -by te 
myself. I want to see those two with my 
own eyes just once from the dock of COUTEC: | 
I don’t want to speak to them!” She) 
stepped up to him and kissed him softly 
between the eyes. 

“George is losing a friend as well as at 
wife, isn’t he? I pray he’ll miss us Prop”) 
erly some day!” ; J 

is held her two hands against his heart. 

“I wish you’d let me go to him, oH 
Perhaps I could help—somehow,” he add ; 
forlornly. ae 


(Concluded on Page 107) © y | 
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(Concluded from Page 104) 

“You know you can’t, Ozzie,’’ she re- 
red. “I should die of shame if you went 

him!” A sudden panic seized her. 
‘ou wouldn’t do that! You wouldn’t go 
{George now, would you, Ozzie? Tell me, 
pymise me you won't do anything so—so 
astly ! 
re iow white with the anguish of the 
ought. 

‘Don’t look like that. Of course I won’t 
j anything you don’t want me to, Vi. 
\y Lord, do you think I want to talk to 
forge about it? I’d rather be shot! 
rless it would help you, that is. But 
»’t you go, dear? Won’t you?” 
jhe shook her head again. ‘‘Won’t, 
‘zie! And can’t! You see, there’s an- 
er woman now. It’s all over between 
‘orge and me.” 

‘Ts there another woman?”’ said Ozzie. 
‘still don’t believe it!” 

‘You will when I come back from 
ithampton!”’ 

‘And not one minute before,” he replied. 

*Good-by, dear mule,” said Lady Violet. 
‘recious, darling old long-eared ostrich! 
1 going to my Turkish bath now. I feel 
,itively—besmirched!”’ 


xI 


‘HE was perfectly determined to see 
_them off. Ozzie had ceased to reason 
‘h her. She was as aloof from reasoning 
ia coldly twinkling midwinter star—and 
lovely. 

she was like a child in a trance, at times; 
jiaughty, hypnotized child whom Ozzie 
(ged -to shake, to rouse. And she was 
iy pitiful in her lightly borne woman’s 
junded pride and pain—for he felt sure 
was unhappy, notwithstanding all her 
}.ve foolery. 

Nhere was Eve, she wondered? And 
juld she, Lady Violet, see Sir George 
iely into the train at Waterloo, saying 
d-by to him there, and slip into another 
riage herself at the last moment? She 
iided that this would be too risky a 
ceeding. 

‘Tt might spoil everything,” she said to 
lie; and they looked at each other 
erably. 

‘Spoil!”” he repeated after her. ‘“‘ What 
rord—spoil!”’ 

‘I think we’re all mad,”’ she went on. 
‘nd I know we’re all behaving like cads! 
; George’s fault if I am. I’m a nice 
yman, really—and I was beautifully 
jughtup! Say I’manice woman, Ozzie.” 
*You’re not,” he answered stolidly. 
‘ou’re a Borgia. And when it’s all over 
‘vil probably be very ill and we’ll all 
(try to death about you. And then the 
‘oree will come on and we'll have to face 
lt! It’s like a bad dream loving you— 
1 nobody. wants to wake from you! 
Jat’s the worst of it. I wish I was dead.” 
id Ozzie took a large fine handkerchief 
im his pocket and blew his nose with a 
‘kless disregard of euphony. 

‘And I still don’t believe old George is 
ping with Eve,” he added. 

“Must I keep drawing your attention to 
| bridal suite?”’ she asked. 

‘Damn the bridal suite!’ 

“Damn it, by all means. But it’s there 
ithe same.-. How shall. I-get to South- 
‘pton, Ozzie? That’s what’s worrying 


Jazie groaned. ‘“‘I don’t know, Vi. 
id if I did. I wouldn’t tell you! I don’t 
lnk you ought to go to Southampton.” 
ler eyes were as bright as a bird’s. 

“Oh, yes, I ought, my dear,’’ she an- 
wred. “I feel I ought. I feel much good 
(1 come of it.” 

fe remembered her words afterward, re- 
‘mbered, too, the strange little sense of 
pheey he had had as she said them. 


XII 


UT Fate made things easy at the last— 
Fate and Sir George. The truth is, Sir 
iorge couldn’t stand the strain of it. 
‘ly Violet’s face seemed to grow smaller, 
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her eyes larger those last days before his 
departure. She was using rouge recklessly, 
smoking incessantly. And she was very 
gay. 

There was to be a farewell dinner party 
the night before he sailed. Lady Violet 
had telegraphed to Eve to be sure and 
come. And Eve had telegraphed in reply 
that she regretted infinitely not being able 
to do so. 

“Isn’t it all horrible?’ Lady Violet com- 
mented to Ozzie, 

Ozzie had said it was, drearily, but Sir 
George, who said nothing, did not attend 
the dinner. 

‘Had to see a man on business,” she ex- 
plained carelessly to her guests. ‘It’s too 
tiresome. He asked me to tell you how 
sorry he was. Never mind. We’ll give 
him a rousing send-off, all the same. Cissie, 
lamb, do go and make some of those dear 
little cocktails.”’ 

After dinner they all went to the Empire 
and were very noisy in three big boxes, and 
after that they went to the Savoy, and 
after that they returned to Lady Violet’s, 
where a newly imported coon band, rec- 
ommended by Cissie van T., awaited them 
with alluring mad rhythms. They danced 
wildly until past four o’clock. 

“Good-by, Ozzie,” she whispered as 
they were standing by the open street door 
in the June dawn—how jaded and faded 
and ghastly they all looked—whistling for 
taxis and hansoms. ‘“‘George’s farewell 
dinner has been a huge success, hasn’t it? 
I’m—almost sorry it’s over.” 

He longed to pick her up and comfort 
her like a little child—comfort her or smack 
her, he was undecided between the two. 

“Good night, Lucrezia,” was all he said, 


however. “Terrible one, good night. Til | 


be round early in the morning.” 


She looked at him strangely. He re- | 


membered that, too, later. 


MIIT 


Ae she was gone when he came to take 
her to the station. She had motored 
down to Southampton, Biles informed him 
impassively; she had left the house at six 
o’clock. 


He stood stunned with the little note in | 


his hand. 

“T should have fidgeted to pieces in the 
train,” she wrote. “‘I didn’t tell you, be- 
cause I really wanted to go alone, dear 
Ozzie. I’ll see you ever so soon. 

“YOUR VI. 


“P. S.—My new motor coat is a dream. | 


I hope they both catch a glimpse of me.”’ 


XIV 


EMME propose. Dieu dispose. This 

is the end of Lady Violet’s divorce. 
Two telegrams to Ozzie from the Teronia, 
both wireless: 


‘Just off. George hoped I might come 
at the last minute. Isn’t it like my George? 
I’ve been a norful fool. Wildly happy. Am 
going to have an aitch of atime. Not even 
a toothbrush. Give my love to Sir Julius. 
George says his too. Bless you, only 
Ozzie. “* LUCREZIA.”’ 


“Please help wife’s maid ‘to get off to 
Canada soon as possible. We will wait for 
her there. Old friend, thanks. 

“GEORGE.” 


Ozzie sat in the leather chair for a long 
while, the two messages spread out, one on 
each knee in. front of him. Piccadilly 
sounded its cheerful roar from below, the 
little clock on his desk mixed its busy 
chirp importantly with the noise of Lon- 
don’s great street. 

The rose geranium in the bowl by the 
window filled the room with its presence— 
its presence and hers. 

He got up a little stiffly and put the blue- 
glass dish of chocolate praline away in a 
drawer. 

“‘ Hie jacet ” he said in a slow, con- 
vinced and not unhappy voice; and locked 
the drawer. 


“Give the Kiddies a Chance” 


RE you bringing your children up in close and crowded 
quarters? Have they a big yard to play in filled with trees 
and flowers? Are they getting plenty of fresh air and sun- 

shine? If not, send today for the 1920 Book De Luxe of Sterling 
System Homes and you will find just the home you are looking for 
at a price that will amaze you. Building a home means creating a 
spot around which will center the chief events of your life and the 
lives of your children. Our book will solve your building problem. 
In it you will find everything from beautiful bungalows to modest 
cottages—all designed by leading architects and complete with 
floor plans. Send today for this wonderful book. 


are scientifically constructed to afford the greatest saving for the 
Homebuilder and eliminate the high cost of handling lumber. 
No costly delays in erection as we furnish all material above the 


foundation. 


Your house comes complete in one shipment all 


ready toerect. Think of the tremendous time and money that are 
ordinarily lost in cutting and fitting by the old “hand-saw 
method’’. Save this waste and buy a Sterling System Home. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


The man who is waiting for a drop in prices, fools no one but 
himself. You will save money by ordering now. Prices on lumber 
and building materials are still going up. Send the Money Saving 
coupon today and we will place your name on our preferred 
list to receive any special offer and advance notification of 


any raise in prices. Act NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 
Dept. 1813 — Bay City, Mich. 


Sy 


pa caee Mees ae Be 
Money-Saving Coupon 
Enclosed find 10c. Please send me your 1920 Book De Luxe 
of Sterling Homes. Please put me on your preferred list and 


send me any special offer you may make. Also notify me in 
advance of any increase in prices. 


1. When do you expect to buy? 
this spring this summer (] 
2. What is the size of your lot? 


3. What style home do you prefer? 


bungalow 


story anda half 0 


this fall J 


{ International Mill &Timber Co. | 
* Dept. 1813 — Bay City, Mich. 
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Also Judge Essex Fineness 


The Essex Sedan 1s Famous for 
Beauty as Well as Performance 


Essex performance proofs naturally overshadow its 
qualities of quieter appeal. 


For prior to Essex, it was held that light weight must 
mean some forfeit in smoothness, speed, power and 
endurance. 


But even those whose choice was decided by Essex’ 
supreme performance ability, are captivated by its 
notable beauty of design, its luxurious fittings, and 
quiet riding ease. 


It is not merely that Essex matches even large high- 
priced cars in comfort. It is not only its speed, its 
quickness at the getaway or its easy mastery of the 
hills. Its charm is the combination of these qualities 


(145) 


with a flying smoothness in action, and a responsive- 
ness that heeds the lightest touch. F 


Abundant surplus power handles the extra weight of the 
Sedan body withease. Itisthissurpluspowerandstrength 
beyond any need you will ever have for it that accounts 
too for Essex smoothness and ease in tasks at which many 
cars strain with permanent injury to their mechanism. 


And the Essex is a safer car. It stops, starts, turns 
and picks up far faster than is possible to heavy types. 


Though style preference must always be a matter of 
personal taste, a car. must offer unusual beauty and 
distinction to gain the following Essex has among people 
who are accustomed to fine quality in all things. 
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Hudson Design and the Super-S1x 
Motor Still World Supreme 


Every day you see Hudsons, two and three years old, 
which, both in performance and style, might well be 
judged of recent production. 


First, because Hudson design has never been guided 
by caprice. It has never sought to excite attention by 
dubious extremes. It has been too sure of what are 
the essential permanencies of beauty and dignity. 

The advance ideas you will always find in Hudson. 
This fact created its leadership. But they must earn 
their right to belong. No mere straining after some- 
thing new has ever won place for a single feature of 
Hudson design. 


On fashionable boulevards and drives you will see 
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more Hudson closed: and chauffeur-driven cars than of 
any other make. 

Yet leadership of style alone was not enough to win 
such recognition. 


Hudson’s chief advantage has always been in per- 
formance. By every way open to proof it has shown its 
supremacy. Its records were made four or five years 
ago. Yet they still stand. They account for Hudson’s 
becoming the largest selling fine car in the world. 


That is sufficient reason why no change has ever been 
made in the principle cf the Super-Six motor. 


It is exclusive to Hudson. You can get its advan- 
tages in no other car. 
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Judith had no delusions. McCurdy bel- 
lowed to me from a bench under the spread- 
ing horse-chestnut tree in the smithy yard 
and I crossed over the narrow roadway 
while he made jovial observations on my 
urban dress in tones that brought all the 
blood into my yellow skin. 

“One those old mares of Sherm Potter’s 
took a piece out my leg,”’ he grunted, pat- 
ting his bandages. ‘‘Want to look at it? 
No, I guess you see ’nough sore legs at your 
hospital. Well, how’s it feel to be back 
home, huh? Wantajob? Walt’s got about 
all he can handle right now. You was in 
Patterson’s. I seen you comin’ out. Did 
that skinny old ape make any cracks at 
Walt? It’s come to a fine show when Mort 
Patterson’s lookin’ for a millionaire to 
marry Judy!” 

I sat beside him and asked about the 
boy, who was noisy inside the dull smithy 
and just visible, his white skin rosy from 
the forge when the bellows roared. A dozen 
horses were waiting and the yard was full of 
drawling farm hands. A weedy apprentice 
scuttled between the forge and the cool- 
ing trough, and old Sherman Cody, the 
county bore, whined about a broken axle: 

“Oh, Walt writes when he’s 
just got to tell me somethin’. 
We get along first-rate, seein’ 
Tlove hima heap an’ that makes 
it pretty easy to get what he 
wants to say. A mighty con- 
tented kind of feller too. Likes 
workin’. He don’t haveto. His 
pa left him plenty. But, Lord, 
this old fool Patterson gettin’ 
high an’ mighty at his age! 
Walt could buy his whole stock 
an’ not feel it. An’ Patterson’s 
turned Demmycrat. Says he 
won’t vote for McKinley if he’s 
nominated, an’ him born an’ 
raised right in Ohio! An’ havin’ 
his stock insured! Say, Joe 
Henry, did you ever hear of any- 
body bustin’ into a paint shop 
and stealin’ a bucket of paint? 
I mind hearin’ of a drunk tramp 
that broke into a undertaker’s 
place once over in Crawford 
County and stole some silver 
plates for coffins,.but what.the 
hell could, you steal in a paint 
store?” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t 
think Judy’s awfully high and 
mighty about Walter.” 

The smith took another inch 
of tobacco from his slab with a 
vicious bite and helped it with 
a swallow from his usual quart 
bottle. His red-laced eyes rolled 
less savagely. 

**Judy’s no fool. Walt ain’t 
asked her. Come to that, if she 
ain’t willin’ to marry the boy 
there’d be some sense to it. He 
just can’t talk. Make it kind 
of slow round the house. Iain’t 
a thing to say against Judy. 
But her pa’s got me itchin’ like 
the ringworm. What comes of 
playin’ the organ, I guess. Al- 
ways was kind of soft in the 
head since his wife died off. 
An’ he’s got a mortgage at the 
First National for five thou- 
sand dollars an’ the whole 
town knows it an’ he ain’t 
makin’ enough to feed him 
an’ his girls sour milk on Sunday. Owes 
bills all over kingdom come, the —— 
Hey!” 

A yell cut his tirade and I ducked as a 
horse screamed. Something had annoyed 
a huge roan brute from the Ross stud, and 
the yard seethed as his halter snapped short. 
I saw the stallion rearing among the loung- 
ers by the door. Sumner Ross shouted to 
keep back. There was a smash of hoofs on 
a wagon bottom, then some runner bowled 
me over. on the cobbles and my chin struck 
an unkind projection. A dance of prismatic 
moons filled my eyes. When I sat up, ex- 
pecting a hoof on my skull, Walter was 
astride the crazy beast, his apron flapping 
like a brown leather guidon and his arms 
tense as he held something down in the 
stallion’s mouth. Froth covered his hands 
and I could not see what he used as a bit, 
for his mount plunged and the sun playing 
on the boy’s convulsed shoulders fascinated 
my dizziness. It was like a statue come to 
mad living. 
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“Bust his jaw, Walt !’’ McCurdy shouted, 
tottering on the bench. ‘‘Go on, smash his 
jaw off’n him!”’ 

The stallion settled as if he heard the 
threat, and his head sagged. Someone 
stole warily up with a headstall and Walter 
drew thesteel bar out of the bleeding mouth. 
Peace entered my heart. The muscles of 
his brawny arms were strong as iron bands, 
and I had seen it proved. A committee of 
farmers took charge of the Ross property 
and Walter walked back into the shadow 
of the smithy. 

“Now,” said MéCurdy, offering me the 
flask, ‘‘I’d call that a mighty useful kind of 
citizen. But Mort Patterson don’t think 
so—the ringtail baboon! By hell, I’d 
like to burn his store down!” 

Rumor enlivened Clarke Street. I found 
Judith outside the shop, her hands twisted 
together, so stopped to tell the story. 

“Oh, I wish I’d seen it! No, I don’t 
either. But Walter’s very brave, Joe. He 
pulled one of the Gruber boys out of the 
river last winter and the ice was so thin! 
It kept breaking. Oh, isn’t there some way 
you can cure dumb people, Joe?” I re- 
strained a laugh. It was the most candid 


confession I have ever seen, and it touched 
me so that my eyes dampened. x 
‘Look here—I’m. going to see. Doctor 
Case ‘about it: Suppose ‘Walter did- get 
cured? | Would you goto New York?”’ 
‘I don’t know what Ican do!. And they 
won’t-insure»the:store again because -it’s 
such an old thing and Oh, .people 
don’t seem’ to want-paint!. And daddy 
doesn’t ‘like Walt,: because he can’t— 
can’t if : 
Clarke Street’ was ‘at.noon dinner. I 
stood with her head on my shoulder and 
she wept, while I worried.. Common sense 
assured me that it was not an extraordinary 
match for the pretty girl. Morton Patter- 
son had always thought well of his state as 
the town authority on music and a man of 


good family on.the local scale, which meant. . 


prosperous respectability. 
He might, reasonably object to Bill 


McCurdy“as a relative. The blacksmith’ 


was a chronic scandal and a subject for 
reform to all new clergymen. 


“Tf I get Judge Lowe to talk to your 
father 4 

“But there’s the mortgage, Joe! Oh, I 
wish I’d never sunganote! I’mnota great 
soprano. I don’t think even Walter thinks 
T can sing very well, and he —— You see,” 
she informed me as if it-must be-a-surprise, 
““Walter’s in love with me.”’ The robins 
chirped in the maples and the sun made her 
lashes glisten. 

“‘T’d guessed that,’’ I said, ‘‘and I don’t 
blame him much. Would you marry him, 
right now?” 

‘Tit isn’t his being dumb, Joe. But— 
oh, we haven’t any money and daddy mort- 
gaged the store for me. Yes, I'd marry 
Walter, but ——’”’ She ‘struggled with 
obedience and sobbed woefully. ‘‘Daddy’s 
so proud of my voice and he doesn’t know— 
and he thinks I’m beautiful. And of course 
I’m not. My mouth’s too big and I always 
have freckles in summer. I wish I was 
dead!” . 

Doctor Case was a physician too lazy for 
ambition, but if there is waste in a profes- 
sion vowed to benevolence he was wasted 
in Zerbetta. He would be called a psy- 
chiatrist to-day, and in 1896 his eye for 


The Final Trill Shook Me to a Mutter cf Profane Syllables, and Columbus Sims Broke Into Wild Laughter 


nervous trouble would have made himaspe- 
cialist elsewhere. He smiled angrily when 
I began to talk of Walter. : 
“Some of these’“days a’ Frenchman or a 
German will make a big splash. inthe frog 
pond with’ a book on suggestions in -child- 
hood. Take alook:at the boy’s larynx and 
tell me what you think. . Of course, he could 
talk! - He: was: scared ‘dumb. “It’s: a‘ pro- 
loriged. temporary, paralysis—if that’s any- 
thing. He ‘simply ean’t’ bring himself to 
talk, and I suppose his fool of a mother 
saved him the trouble of trying. Read 
Trilby? . Sure, everyone has.) Well, a hyp- 
notist could make Walter talk. It’s noth- 
ing but an ‘inhibition. Gad, I wish we 
could give:the human:mind a pill! He’s no 
more dumb*than*you are! I wish, you 
could transfer the thing to Judy Patterson! 
If I have ‘to hear that squall again anyone 
that wants the best practice in this town 
can ‘darned well have it!”’ ; " 
“You will if you go to Mrs. Reid’s party 
Thursday,” said the judge. “‘Judy’ll sing 
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there, of course. But look here, Cag. 

you say the boy can talk. Well, he m¢ 

para to mighty bad. Why does; 
e ? 9 

Doctor- Case rubbed his bald spot ¢j 
we argued. His point was that a lax fi; 
of the boy’s will was at fault. 

““You’ve heard of the Christian Scie, 

cures where some bedridden person y) 
hasn’t set foot to ground for years gets 
and prances down the street? Well, th: 
faith operating on will. Now, back wi) 
this happened to Walter if there’d hj) 
some sensible man round who could h;; 
forced the kid to talk—hypnotism or fa, 
or any old way—it would have been | 
right. But he tells me his mother gaye } 
a slate and let him write. He’s lost |) 
habit of talking. There’s a center sor. 
where in his brain that forbids him to } 
even. I think if some—some crisis ca 
up when he had to talk or be shot, he cou | 
But all he has to do is to sit and make e:; 
at Judy, and it doesn’t call for wor, 
That’s the trouble with being handsoy | 
If I ever wanted to make love to a gir- 
well, I’d have to be mighty eloquent, }; 
you go take a look at his larynx, Joe,” 
I borrowed the mirror a 
instruments I needed a| 
walked down to the smi; 
after dinner that night. Ju; 
was practicing to her fath; 
accompaniment on a wi| 
piano, She sang the Gour| 
setting of the serenadein Mj; 
Tudor, and her trills were ea - 
ing sorrow in Zogbaum’s’ - 
loon opposite the paint sh. 
Fred Orn, the drunken mas, 
was audibly threatening ) 
have someone lynched, ani) 
knot of men on Zogbaui; 
threshold stared up wearily | 
the lighted windows. 

“A feller can’t get any 1; 
any more,” said Orn, “ani 
got a cat can sing better’n th. 
Honest, Joe, there’d oughta > 
some way of ampytatin’ a vc? 
like that!” 

Bill McCurdy was entertz » 
ing in the smithy by the gl ? 
of several lanterns’slung to’) 
black rafters. His friends, | 
nine, female and male, were | 
affected by the April weat } 
and had taken to song, ab)i 
the beer keg. It was a w- 
derful racket. But Walter | 
not appear and McCurdy t! 
me the boy was in bed upsta 

“‘Seein’ he’s tamed one h; 
and put shoes on about fi’ 
an’ mended ten wagons, |} 
likely to be asleep. What )| 
luggin’ all that junk for?” 

“T want to have a look; 
his larynx,’’ I explained. 

“Larynx? He ain’t got </ 
that I know of. What kind| 
sickness is that? Say, I w) 
over to Patterson’s an’ told! | 
I’d pay his mortgage an’ al! 
he’d let Judy marry the b, 
Say, that little fishin’ wort: 
got more spirit’n I thought. ° 
heaved a oil can at me. Li‘ 
at my nose, will you?” 

It seemed more inflan 
than usual. I climbed theli- 
der to the second floor of '’ 
bachelor dwelling and found Walter asl) 
in a makeshift. bed, looking like a gigat 
cherub in a tattered nightshirt with | 
arms locked under his head. A shadel} 
lamp gave his hair the proper halo and 
must be tired, I thought, if the gay!) 
below permitted slumber. But curios 
and an honest wish to help kept me fri 
crawling downstairs, and I stood admin; 
him while the party about the keg chant. 
a profane arrangement of There is 4 Hap 
Land. Perhaps it broke through his gt’ 
dream, for he frowned and his head rol 
on the pillow vexedly. Then as I smiled 
lips moved, and suddenly he spoke i) 
soft hoarse mutter. | 

“Oh, shut up!” said the dumb man. | 

It was quite distinct, though his thr’ 
swelled in the effort, and my blood stopk’ 
for an instant. Then I leaned down 4 
shook him wide awake. «|h 

“Go on!” I begged. “Go on talk 
Don’t you know you were talking: 

(Conctuded on Page 114) 


Sole Export Agents 


Amory Browne & Co. 
/ New York London Paris 
: Sydney, N.S. W. 


For Men, Women and Children 


EAL style is an expression of quality. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for men 

is made to wear. Yarn is spun and every 

pair of socks knitted and finished with 
utmost care. 

Based on this quality is style that ap- 
peals to men. Style of color and texture, 
of smoothness and perfect fit. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for men can 
be had in all weights and in all fashion- 
able colors. The Cavalier, a fine mercer- 
ized sock in black, white, navy blue, Cor- 
dovan and gray, is a general favorite. Ask 
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your dealer to show it to you. The Bull 


‘Durham is a splendid sock for working 


men. 

The Durable-DURHAM Hosiery line is 
complete for Men, Women and Children. 
It is the hosiery of the American family, 
with styles for dress, work or play, for 
every season. 

You should be able to buy Durable- 
DURHAM at any dealer’s. Look for the 
Trade Mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
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In cleaning house 
take care of the paint 


ROPERTY owners lose hundreds 
of dollars by failing to take care of 
paint. Wear destroys more property 
every year than flood or fire. Save the 
paint, after you have paid to put it on. 
One source of loss is cleansers, made 
of caustic agents, which destroy the 
delicate paint or varnish film and ex- 
pose the surface beneath. Use cleansers 
which save the film. 
Sherwin-Williams makes cleaning 
specialties on a linseed oil base with 
this in mind. They renew while they 
clean. Isn’t it reasonable that paint 
manufacturers would protect paints 
from abuse? 
Use the Cover-the-Earth trademark 
as your guide in buying a finish or 
cleanser for your home. 


‘ 5 S-W Floorlac S-W Polish-ol 
Walls painted with S- W Flat - Tone Stains and varnishes, with one opera- For renewing the lustre on all paisa 
. . eels tion, furniture, floors, and woodwork. varnished surfaces. Cleans and polishes 
can be cleaned readily without injury. ”* Reproductes natural wvoods awith one operation. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, 
INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, 
AEs AR re CONC PN ae EPMO PME oe PRIN I Ce 
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WILLIAMS | 


PRODUCTS 


Choosing the right finish 
is a dollars-and-cents matter 


OU can waste more money by choosing the 
wrong finish than it will cost to keep your 
house painted and in good condition. Poor 
paint costs as much to apply as the best paint. 
Each Sherwin-Williams product is made for a 
specific purpose. Each purpose has its special 
product. 

For steps and porch floors which must stand 
scufhng feet and exposure to weather, there is no 
finish like S-W Porch & Deck Paint. 

Floorlac will stainall natural woods and varnish 
them with a single operation. It will refinish old 
floors, refresh furniture or standing woodwork. 

For floors that cannot be varnished or for 
cupboards or shelves, Inside Floor Paint will 


give a glossy, durable surface to stand hard wear. 


and frequent cleaning. 


S-W Bras- Brite S-W Inside Floor Paint 


A metal polish for brass, nickel and similar Gives new and old floors a durable and 


surfaces. Produces a brilliant sheen glossy finish that is easily kept clean. 
with minimum effort. Dries overnight. 


SOLORS, 


A disinfectant four times more efficient than car- 
bolic acid, harmless and safe. For personal use cleaning. Lathers freely in hot or cold 


PIGMENTS, 


You may destroy expensive furniture and fine 
decorative effects by using cleansers which 
attack the surface. To care for the finest finishes 
in your house, remember just three things: 


Any finish can be washed with Flaxoap. Dry witha soft cloth. 


If you are cleaning dull finishes, floor or furniture, use a cloth 
dampened with Floorwipe and rub dry. 


If a highly polished surface, rub it with a cloth dampened with 

Polish-ol and polish thoroughly with a soft, dry cloth. 

The oil which forms the base of each of these 
preparations renews and strengthens the finish, 
while it cleans or polishes. 

Bras-Brite will clean and polish metal surfaces 
with a minimum of rubbing. It will not injure 
fine silver. You can even use it on your watch. 

Our book, “The A B C of Home Painting”’ is 
a complete and safe guide to follow in your 
home. Send for it. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Coo, 


Address Main Correspondence Office, 601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


S-W Phenolene ; S-W Flaxoap 


and general household disinfecting. water. Softens the hands. 


AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


A linseed oil soft soap for general household 


CHEMICALS, 


~ 
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(Concluded from Page 110) 

Walter peered up at me, frightened and 
pale, but shook his head. He reached for 
his pad and wrote a denial. ‘‘I was dream- 
ing about talking.”” He often dreamed of 
it, he wrote. In his sleep he could talk 
easily and could sing. 

“Walter,” I insisted, ‘‘you did speak. I 
heard you. Try it again. If you can whistle 
you can talk. Try.” 

But we wasted time. Something stopped 
him. 

“T cannot make the cords in my throat 
work,” his statement ran. ‘‘Have you 
heard about what happened tome? When 
I saw the fire getting up the steps to where I 
was I tried to yell and I could not. And 
I have been that way all the time ever 
since.’ He grinned and added, ‘‘ Anyhow 
I used to stutter.” The larynx was. not 
malformed or diseased as far as I could see 
in the faulty light. Walter accepted a cig- 
arette and sat doubling his arms thought- 
fully. At last he made an offer. ‘‘If you 
can find someone to cure me I will give him 
all the money I have. Is there someone in 
New York?” 

“Oh, you can cure yourself,” I said, 
tossing my cigarette toward the fireplace 
and missing it, ‘‘but you’d better come 
back to New York with me.” 

He nodded, then swung out of bed and 
went to stamp on the cigarette spark by 
the hearth, where some rags of paper were 
ready to catch. 

“T am very scared of fire,’”’ he wrote 

when I apologized. ‘“‘It is the only thing 
I dream about. I mean nightmares and 
so on.” 
He dreamed of fire rising toward him, of 
course, and of trying to scream for help. It 
was a natural recurrent terror. It amused 
him, awake. ‘‘Lord knows this place would 
go up like a haystack if Bill ever upset a 
lamp. I never saw anybody get as drunk 
as he does and not see snakes. He has had 
three quarts of red-eye since morning.”’ 

I laughed over McCurdy’s derelictions 
and went away. Judy had stopped tor- 
menting Clarke Street. The shades of the 
paint shop were pulled down and the glass 
caught the moonlight. But Zogbaum’s sa- 
loon was active and I halted there for a 
mild drink, finding gossip centered on Bill 
McCurdy’s affray with Mort Patterson, 
which was not at all imaginary. 

“Huh,” said Peter Vanois, ‘‘I wish Pat- 
terson would get over this pipe dream 
about Judy makin’ ‘a fortune. She ain’t 
likely to catch a better husband than Walt, 
anyhow, and Patterson owes me a good 
plenty. I don’t know what his mortgage is, 
but that buildin’ ain’t worth thirty cents. 
It’s likely to fall down any day.”’ Zerbetta 
was largely of the opinion that Judy might 
as well marry Walter. She had refused 
other young men of more standing, it was 
true, though I could perfectly understand 
her dislike of Columbus Sims, who re- 
mained the town bully in spite of his 
amiable family. Some old ladies regarded 
Walter as not quite nice enough for the 
girl, which was the plain result of his 
lodging with Bill. I think they were ma- 
ternally worried. A handsome giant who 
has blue eyes and yellow hair is not safe 
from virginal scrutiny. Peter Vanois said 
that he could pick out fifty wives for 
Walter. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said the judge, ‘‘ Pete’s right. 
A lot of girls tell me they think The Village 
Blacksmith is a mighty fine poem. I was 
down at the yard one day last summer get- 
ting a lock fixed and it was funny how many 
girls had driven the horse in to get new 
shoes—or something. Well, I hear Mort 
Patterson’s forbidden Walt to come inside 
the store now. Family pride,’ he mused, 
“is a queer study, Joe. The little jackass 
really thinks Walt isn’t good enough for 
Judy. It seems to me a dumb husband 
with money in the bank isn’t a bad bar- 
gain. He couldn’t talk politics at break- 
fast. Any danger of the children being 
dumb?” 

“But the boy isn’t dumb, sir,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I heard him speak. He can if 
he’ll try.. I’m sure Doctor Case is right. 
A hypnotist could make him talk. I think 
any sudden emotion or a shock might make 
him talk. I’d like to see what would hap- 
pen if he took hold of a live wire or sat down 
on a red-hot horseshoe. And his cousin 
says the boy’s mother petted him after this 
fire instead of-trying to get him cured. He 
can talk. It’s not congenital.” 

“T hate medical words,”’ the judge ob- 
served, preening his white beard. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m going down to have an argument with 
Mort Patterson. It’s a shame if he sends 
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Judy off to break her heart trying to be a 
grand-opera star. She’d better twinkle 
here. I don’t like going in the store. The 
turpentine gets up my nose and I’m always 
afraid the floor’ll fall through. Charlie 
Reid must have been crazy to write a mort- 
gage. Five thousand on that rattletrap!”’ 

His argument with Patterson was not 
a success. I think the proud father felt 
that Judy’s voice was not rousing Zerbetta 
to a frenzy of delight, and Walter was not 
tactful. Being forbidden the shop he spent 
odd half hours sitting on the step of Zog- 
baum’s saloon and whistling all the girl’s 
best songs in his miserable manner. Clarke 
Street enjoyed the comedy and people came 
down to see Walter, with encouragement. 
Patterson raged idly. Judy was frankly 
touched by her lover’s attitude and for 
three days sang gently at night the simple 
airs her battered voice could compass, 
while Walter tramped up and down the 
roadway smoking. 

It was natural that he was not asked to 
Mrs. Charles H. Reid’s Thursday evening 
party. The wife of the First National Bank 
had an easy rule for the selection of guests. 
She never invited people who were not 
known to have evening dress suitable to the 
Reid magnificence, and the gathering in 
the West Avenue house was as starched and 
laced as possible. We circulated drearily 
under the electric lamps and drank lemon- 
ade until supper. 

“This,”’ said the judge, ‘‘is something 
Dante didn’t know about or he’d have 
made a new punishment in hell for it. Still 
there’s going to be champagne when we’re 
fed, and everyone looks mighty well for a 
small town. Good looks aren’t the private 
property of the aristocrat, Joe. Ever no- 
ticed it? Columbus Sims seems to be pretty 
drunk, by the way.” : 

Columbus was not sober. Some of the 
young men had braced themselves to this 
polite ordeal, and Columbus had overdone 
the thing. He was laughing loudly at in- 
tervals, and Mrs. Reid seemed worried as 
she moved from condescension to conde- 
scension about the parlors. Sumner and 
Winfield Scott Ross tried to keep him quiet 
from time to time, but he was aggravating 
and champagne did not calm him down. It 
was excellent champagne, for Mr. Reid had 
traveled habits and it pleased him to dis- 
play his income from the bank and the new 
machinery plant. 

Zerbetta, as represented, grew quite gay, 
and on the breath of merriment someone 
asked Judy to sing. She was not willing, 
but Patterson leaped at the chance and 
scurried to the piano. I saw Doctor Case 
make a gesture of grief and several persons 
drifted into the hall at once, but the judge 
and I were pinioned in a group near the 
white-stone fireplace and could not fly. 
Judy plucked desperately at the plump 
sleeves of her green frock and bade her 
father play Robin Adair. She got through 
the business nicely. People nodded a gen- 
uine pleasure and applauded too much, for 
Patterson swung on the stool and announced 
she would sing the Jewel Song from Faust. 

“Oh,” said the judge, “‘a man ought to 
be hung for that!” 

I think he wanted to intervene. I know 
I began to sweat for sheer pity as Judy 
opened her mouth. Zerbetta was not a 
musical center, but these moneyed farmers 
and lawyers knew well enough that Judy’s 
agitated wavering was bad from the first 
bar to the last. Even her obsessed parent 
realized, I am sure, that the silent men and 
women were suffering, for he glanced up 
now and then anxiously. I saw Doctor 
Case wriggle behind the large black silk 
dignity of Mrs. Edgar Ross, and young 
Sumner Ross hid a grin with a split white 
glove. The final trill shook me to a mutter 
of profane syllables, and just then Colum- 
bus Sims broke into wild laughter. He was 
always a boor. The judge started applause 
that covered the cruelty, too late. Patter- 
son crouched on the stool, his face gray, 
and Judy shivered, bowing. Everyone 
stirred and the groups changed. I went off 
to smoke in the library, where a delegation 
of Rosses were telling Sims what they 
thought of him, on behalf of the county. 

“But that may help Patterson out of his 
hobby,” Doctor Case whispered, ‘‘and if it 
does there’s something gained. Nasty to 
see, though. The girl’s as brave as an In- 
dian. There’s Pete Vanois looking forjyou.” 

Judy wanted me to take her home. Her 
father was ranging the parlors lapping up 
every crumb of flattery that local kindness 
could spill for him, but the girl wished to 
escape before dancing started, without tak- 
ing her younger sister away from the party. 
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“And I don’t blame Colly Sims a bit!” 
she exploded as we slipped down the walk 
to the florid gates on West Avenue. ‘No. 
It was dreadful. I can’t sing that kind of 
thing. I suppose Madame Eames can, but 
I know I’m not Madame Eames. Oh, I 
hope daddy won’t Oh!” 

Walter was standing in the gateway, 
whistling the Largo, and she went to him 
without a word, for comfort. 

“‘But,’’ she gulped when she had told her 
story, “I’m so glad you weren’t there, 
Walt. You might have done something to 
Colly, and that would have been dreadful.” 

We walked slowly down into the square, 
where Walter took his arm away from her 
waist, and entered Clarke Street. Zog- 
baum’s was gay and Bill McCurdy led the 
chorus of a lay about honest labor and the 
old village blacksmith shop. His roar blew 
jovially over as I unlocked the paint-shop 
door. A smell of oil stole into the April air. 

“T’ll have to leave the key in the lock 
for daddy and May,” said Judy. ‘Oh, 
Walt, do make Mr. McCurdy apologize to 
daddy! This is all so silly. And you 
shouldn’t have stayed up so late after work- 
ing all day. Joe, do make him go to bed.”’ 

I promised this, and held a match while 
she crossed the shop floor to the stairs, 
which creaked under her petty weight. We 
went on down to the smithy and the boy 
found a bottle of ale in the cooling trough, so 
we sat on his bed and consumed it, carrying 
on our pieced-out talk of the disaster. 

“‘T was on the porch,” he confessed, “‘and 
I know it was pretty bad. I am going 
to have it out with Patterson to-morrow. 
I am kind of glad it happened because now 
he will not send her to New York, maybe. 
He is a fool if I know one. I have seen 
hens that have more sense.” ° 

“But you wouldn’t mind having him for 
a father-in-law?’ I laughed, and he shook 
his head, yawning, though he would not 
let me go. 

I stayed talking and soon Bill McCurdy 
wabbled up the ladder. His red face rose 
like a sun through the trap, and he bel- 
lowed inarticulately when he saw us. 

“Well, Walt—you kin get your duds 
fixed up f’r the weddin’, son. I got it all 
fixed up, see? Ol’ Mort’ll be mighty glad 
to have anybody marry Jud’ to-morrow.” 

He sat down on the floor and howled 
merrily. But the reason of his joy did not 
make itself clear. He gabbled something 
about the paint shop and a door, then rolled 
over and went to sleep, snoring directly. 

“T hope he has not gone and talked to 
Judy,’ Walter wrote. 

““He doesn’t know she’s home,” I said. 
“He’s just drunk. Better put him to bed.” 
Walter picked his disgusting relative up 
and dropped him on the smith’s untidy cot, 
still snoring. He was really fond of his 
only kinsman, who treated him with all the 
kindness possible, of course, and undressed 
him carefully. A box of matches fell from 
one of the snorer’s pockets and rattled on 
the boards about the bed. 

“What on earth does he carry matches 
for when he doesn’t smoke?” I asked. 

Walter did not know, but we could not 
talk against this gurgle of noise and I 
climbed down the ladder as the boy pulled 
off his shirt. The dark street was empty, as 
Zogbaum closed his saloon at twelve, and 
I noticed light behind the paint-shop 
shades. Evidently Patterson had come 
home, I thought, and walked past to the 
square, pondering. But at the edge of the 
still space a policeman stopped me. 

“What’s all that light in Patterson’s, 
doctor? It looks - 

I wheeled, staring back, and just at the 
moment the dim glow became sharp red. 
It could be nothing else than fire, we both 
knew at once, and we ran together, shout- 
ing, down the block. But the blaze rose 
faster than our feet pounded, and the 
matches in McCurdy’s coat meant some- 
thing now. I did not doubt that he had 
fired the shop, thinking the family away, 
and a yell from some window startled 
me to the dreadfulness of Judy’s place. 
There was only one flight of stairs from the 
rooms above to the ground floor and the 
oils would catch at any second. 

Voices rose as the street woke, but over 
any other sound came a hoarse shout of 
“Fire! Fire!” and I saw Walter racing up 
from the smithy, the flame bright on his 
breast and his teeth gleaming as he yelled. 
The miracle numbed me, then I rushed on 
and half-dressed people poured from the 
alleys. There was a small mob réady to 
drag him back from the door, where a rift 
of orange licked out beneath the panels. 
The paint shop was a furnace, dazzling and 


‘one could pass through the flame to t 
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lovely to see, and the fury turned t 
struggling boy into a gold image. But. 


stair and he knew it. His face writhed | 
the effort to speak clearly. “‘Ladder!” | 
gasped. “‘Ladder!” 

His eyes found the tilting sign above t 
doorway and he stood glaring up, th 


-while the crowd edged back from the he) 


he stooped, his knees doubling, and sh 
from the sidewalk in a prodigious leg 
The people screamed, but he got the top 
the black-and-gilt board with one han) 
His feet swung and smashed the show wi 
dow so that a gush of fire swept about }| 
trouser legs before he drew himself up 
the sill above and knelt there, batteri 
in the panes, then vanished. - 

“Gad, Joe!”” howled Zogbaum in my e; 
“That’s near fifteen feet.” | 

“Well,” I said idiotically, ‘‘he had to,” 

They had found a ladder in some all), 
and we shoved it up, our hair crisping in t] 
fierce belching from the shop. Walt. 
walked down the rungs, with Judy wrappi| 
in a pink quilt from her bed, held high 
his arms. There began to be seen in ¢) 
blinding orange explosive stars of col¢ 
The oil spattered out in flakes and 4) 
ladder dropped as the signboard caug}| 
We were hypnotized by the beauty of ¢]) 
show and stood watching happily, now th 
the girl was safe. In fact it was only whi 
the engines were forced through the ja 
that I thought of the miracle again, ai 
then because Doctor Case took my arm. 

“Ts it true he yelled?” 

“Of course he did,’’ I said. “ Great Scot | 
Where have they gone to? He hadn’t a 
shirt on and he must be cut up. Lo 
round!” 

A dozen men were hunting Walter, ai| 
Mrs. Vanois was ambling to and fro wi 
a cloak of some sort for Judy. Her Gall’ 
common sense suggested the smithy at las’ 
and we hurried there, seeing a lantern alig)| 
by the forge as we crossed the yard ar 
pushed through the wide door. It was vei’ 
peaceful, after the street, though Bill M- 
Curdy was snoring upstairs with the noi’ 
of stormy surf. Judy, still in her pink qui) 
sat on an anvil, and Walter was grinnil| 
down at her, not aware that his naked che) 
and arms were scratched and bleeding: 
that his trousers were charred to the kne 
She saw us and clapped her hands. “O, 
Joe, listen! Now do it again, Walt!” | 

“Judy,” said Walter slowly. “Judy.” 

We applauded, quite as though this we 
the feat of some imported tenor instead | 
a muffied croak. Judy waved for silence 

“T—can—talk,”’ Walter stated. ay: 

“Oh, doesn’t he do it well?” said Jud’ 
proudly. “It’s just as plain!” aa | 

Then Mrs. Vanois had an attack | 
decent dismay, and took the girl away fro! 
him. The crowd surged in, some weepin 
and the boy was patted on his back. Mo 
of Zerbetta tried to congratulate him, ar , 
there was a muddle of men in soiled whi 
waistcoats and all sorts of women wl 
thronged the smithy, deserting the fir” 
Walter sat on the anvil and blushed an 
spoke in his queer awkward way, his ey\ 
full of amazement, while Doctor Case an) 
I made rough repairs on his surface. E) 
has told me since that he did not know! 
was yelling until the need for a ladder a. 
rived in his terror over Judy. 

“Exactly,” said Doctor Case. “He ha 
to talk, and he talked, All of you peop 
get out of here. He’s got to go to bed.” 

“Now, Walter,” said Judge Lowe, “M 
Patterson’s coming, and I want you t 
be as pleasant as you can.” | 

Walter grinned, rubbing his jaw, but fe 
sober as the ruined man limped into th) 
light. Patterson was not pleasant. Tw 
shocks in succession had maddened hin 
and he did not know that Walter had save | 
Judy. He shook his fist and raved. is 

“You set fire to my place, Walter Mc 
Curdy, so’s I’d have to let Judy marry you~ 
And I don’t care whether you can talk 0. 
not! It’s a dirty trick! And don’t yo 
come soft-soaping round me to try —— 

“Wait a minute,” the judge said sternl: 
in his old official tone. “Wait a minute 
Let the boy talk.” ee a 

Walter stretched his arms, strolling ot 
to the ladder. He was too happy to qual 
rel. ‘There is, in fact, no record that he ha 
ever quarreled with anyone except an !) 
advised school-teacher who shut one of hi| 
small sons in a dark closet. However, } 
felt obliged to say something and turned i 
the ladder, thinking of a remark. I ae 


f 


see his throat ripple as he brought it out, 
“You—talk—too—damn—mueh,” AY 
said, and added: “Good night, daddy. 
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in respect to men.” A slight flush just 
tinged Miss Goucher’s prominent cheek 
bones; but duty was duty, and she perse- 
vered: ‘“‘She has a bad inheritance, I think; 
and until she came here, Mr. Hunt, her en- 
vironment was always—unfortunate. If 
it were not for Miss Susan I shouldn’t have 
spoken. I should have felt it my duty to 
try to protect the child and How- 
ever,’ added Miss Goucher, ‘‘I doubt if 
much can be done for Sonia. So my first 
duty is to Miss Susan, and to you.” 

Susan’s quiet admiration for Miss 
Goucher had more. or less puzzled me 
hitherto, but now my own opinion of Miss 
Goucher soared heayenward. Why, the 
woman was remarkable—far more so than 
I had remotely suspected! She had a 
mind above her station, respectable though 
her station might well be held to be. 

““My dear Miss Goucher,” I exclaimed, 
“it is perfectly evident to me that my 
interests are more than safe in your keep- 
ing. Do what you think best, by 
all means!”’ 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Hunt,” 
said Miss Goucher, ‘‘that is 
what I cannot do.” 

‘May I ask why?” 

“Society would not permit 
me,’ answered Miss Goucher. 

“Please explain,’ I gasped. 

“Sonia will cause a great deal 
of suffering in the world,” said 
Miss Goucher, the color on her 
cheek bones deepening, while she 
avoided my glance. ‘For her- 
self—and others. In my opin- 
ion—which I am aware is not 
widely shared—she should be 
placed in a lethal chamber and 
painlessly removed. We are 
learning to swat the fly,’ con- 
tinued Miss Goucher, ‘‘because 
it benefits no one and spreads 
many human ills. Some day we 
shalllearn toswat—other things,’ 
Calmly she rose to take her leave. 
Excitedly eager I sprang up to 
detain her. 

“Don’t go, Miss Goucher! 
Your views are really most in- 
teresting—though, as you say, 
not widely accepted. Certainly 
not by me. Your plan of a lethal 
chamber for weak sisters and 
brothers strikes me as— well, 
drastic. Do sit down.” 

Again Miss Goucher perched 
primly upright on the outer edge 
of the chair beside my own. “TI 
felt bound to state my views 
truthfully,”’ she said, “‘since you 
asked for them. But I never in- 
trude them upon others. I’m 
not a social rebel, Mr. Hunt. I 
lack self-confidence for that. 
When I differ from the received 
opinion I always suspect that I 
am quite wrong. Probably I am 
in this ease. But I think society 
would agree with me that Sonia 
is not a fit maid for Susan.” 

‘Beyond a shadow of doubt,”’ 


Lassented. ‘‘But may I ask on 
what grounds you suspect - 
Sonia?’’ 


“Tt is certainly your right,” 
replied Miss Goucher; “but if 
you insist upon an answer I shall 
have to give notice.” 

‘Then I shall not insist.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Hunt,” said Miss 
Goucher, rising once more. ‘‘T appreciate 
this.”’” And she walked from the room. 

It was the next afternoon that Susan 
burst into my study without knocking—a 
breach of manners which she had recently 
learned to conquer, so the irruption sur- 
prised me. But I noted instantly that 
Susan’s agitation had carried her far be- 
yond all thought for trifles. Never had I 
seen her like this. Her whole being was 
vibrant with emotional stress. 

“Ambo!” she cried, all but slamming 
the door behind her. ‘Sonia mustn’t go! 
I won’t let her go! You and Miss Goucher 
may think what you please—I won’t, 
Ambo! It’s wicked! You don’t want Sonia 
to be like Tilly Jaretski, do you?” 

“Like Tilly Jaretski?’’ My astonish- 
ment was so great that I babbled the 
unfamiliar name merely to gain time, col- 
lect my senses. 

“Yes!” urged Susan, almost leaping to 
my side and seizing my arm with tense 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


fingers. “She'll be just like Tilly was, 
along State Street—after her baby came. 
Tilly wasn’t a bit like Pearl, Ambo; and 
Sonia isn’t either! But she’s going to have 
a baby, too, Ambo, like Tilly.’ 

With a wrench of my entire nervous 
system I in one agonizing second com- 
pletely dislocated the prejudices of a life- 
time and rose to the situation confronting 
me. O Hillhouse Avenue, right at both 
ends! How little you had prepared me for 
this precocious knowledge of life—knowl- 
edge that utterly degrades or most won- 
derfully saves—which these children, out 
toward the wrong end of the Birch Streets 
of the world, drink in almost with their 
mothers’ milk! How far I, a grown man— 
a cultured, sophisticated man—must travel, 
Susan, even to begin to equal your simple 
acceptance of naked, ugly fact—sheer fact— 
seen, smelt, heard, tasted! 

“Susan,” I said gravely, “does Miss 
Goucher know about Sonia?” 


“T don’t know. I suppose so. I haven’t 
seen her yet. When Sonia came to me, 
crying—I ran straight in here!” 

““And how long have you known?”’ 

“Over a week. Sonia told me all about 
it, Ambo. Count Dimbrovitski got her in 
trouble. She loved him, Ambo—her way. 
She doesn’t any more. Sonia can’t love 
anybody long; he can’t either. That’s 
why his wife sent Sonia off. Sonia says she 
knows her husband’s like that, but so long 
as she can hush things up she doesn’t care. 
Sonia says she has a lover herself, and 
Count Dim doesn’t care much either. Oh, 
Ambo—how stuffy some people are! I 
don’t mean Sonia. She’s just pitiful—like 
Tilly. But those others—they’re differ- 
ent—I can feel it! Oh, how Artemis must 
hate them, Ambo!” 

Susan’s tense fingers relaxed, slipping 
from my arm; she slid down to the floor, 
huddled, and leaning against the padded 
Bide aa my chair buried her face in her 

hands. 


Very quietly I rose, not to disturb her, 
and crossing to the interphone requested 
iiss Goucher’s presence. My thoughts 
raced crazily on. In advance of Miss 
Goucher’s coming I had dramatized my 
interview with her in seven different and 
unsatisfactory ways. When she at last 
entered, my temple pulses were beating 
and my tongue was stiff and dry. Susan, 
except for her shaken shoulders, had not 
stirred. 

“Miss Goucher,’ I managed to begin, 
“‘shut the door, please. You see this poor 
child?” 

Miss Goucher saw. Over her harsh 
positive features fell a sort of transforming 
veil. It seemed to me suddenly—if for that 
moment only—that Miss Goucher was 
very beautiful. “If you wouldn’t mind,” she 
suggested, “leaving her with me?” 

Well, I had not in advance dramatized 
our meeting in this way. In all the seven 
scenes that had flashed through me I had 


“I Won't Accept Youasan Onlooker, Either You'll Fight Me or Help Me—or Clear Out. Is That Plain?»® 


stood, an unquestioned star, at the center 
of the stage. I had not foreseen an exit. 
But I most humbly and gratefully accepted 
one now. 

Precisely what took place, what words 
were said in my study following my humble 
exit, I have never learned, either from 
Miss Goucher or from Susan. I know only 
that from that hour forth the bond between 
them became what sentimentalists fondly 
suppose the relationship between mother 
and daughter must always be—what, alas, 
it so rarely, but then so beautifully, is. 

I date from that hour Miss Goucher’s 
abandonment of her predilection for the 
lethal chamber; at least she never spoke of 
it again. And Sonia stayed with us. Her 
boy was born in my house, and there for 
three happy years was nourished and 
shamelessly spoiled; at the end of which 
time Sonia found a husband in the person 
of young Jack Palumbo, unquestionably 
the pick of all our Hillhouse Avenue chauf- 
feurs. Their marriage caused a_ brief 
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scandal in the neighborhood, but was soc 
accepted as an authentic and successful fac 

Chance and change are not always y. 
lains, you observe; the temperament. 
Sonia has grown stout and placid, and h; 
increased the world’s legitimate populatic 
by three. Nevertheless, it is the consens; 
of opinion that little Ivan, her first-bor, 
is the golden arrow in her quiver—, 
opinion in which Jack Palumbo delighted) 
if rather surprisingly concurs. 

And so much for Sonia. Let the curtaj 
quietly descend. When it rises again gs 
years will have passed; good: years—ay 
therefore unrecorded. Your scribe, Susa; 
is now nearing forty; and you —— Gre, 
heavens, is it possible! Can you be goin 
on twenty? Yes, dear—you are, 


XIII 


T WAS October; the year, 1913. Susaj| 

Miss Goucher and I had just returne 
from Liverpool on the good ship Lus 
tania—there was a good shi 
Lusitania in those days—aft, 
a delightful summer spent j 
Italy and France. Susan and | 
entirely agree that the season fc 
Italy is midsummer. Italy ; 
not Italy until she has drun 
deep of the sun; until a haze ¢| 
whitest dust floats up from th 
slow hoofs of her white oxenalon 
Umbrian or Tuscan roads. Yo 
will never get from her churche 
all they can give unless the 
have been to you as shadows ¢| 
great rocks in a weary land, T| 
step from reverberating glare t| 
vast cool dimness—ah, that j| 
to know at last the meaning ¢| 
sanctuary! 

But to step from a Nort 
River pier into a cynical tax 
solely energized by our grea| 
American principle of “Take || 
chance!’’— to be bumped ani 
slithered by that energizin 
principle across the main traffi 
streams of impatient New York- | 
that is to reawaken to all th 
doubt and distraction, the im 
placable multiplicity of a scien’ 
tifically disordered world! 

New Haven was better; Hill 
house Avenue preserving espe 
cially—through valorous prod 
igies of rejection—much of it 
ancient, slightly disdainful, stu| 
diously inconspicuous calm. _| 

hil Farmer was waiting fo 
us at the doorstep. For all hi 
inclusive greeting, his warm wel 
coming smile, he looked older 
did Phil, leaner somehow, mor 
finely drawn. There was a some 
thing hungry about him—some 
thing in his eyes. But if Susan 
who notices most things, note 
it she did not speak of her im 
pression to me. She almosi 
hugged Phil as she jumped oui 
to greet him and dragged hin 
with her up the steps to the 
door. 

And now if this portion 0 
Susan’s history is to be truthfully 
recorded certain facts may ai 
well be set down at once, clearly, 
in due order, without shame; — 

1. Phil Farmerwas by thistime 
hopelessly in love with Susan. 
2. So was Maltby Phar. 

3. So was I. 

It should now be possible for a modest 
but intelligent reader to follow the ap 
proaching pages without undue fatigue. . 


XIV 


USAN never kept a diary, she tells me, 
but she had, like most beginning au-) 
thors, the habit of scribbling things down 
which she never intended to keep and then| 
could seldom bring herself to destroy. To) 
a writer all that his pen leaves behind it) 
seems sacred; it is, I treacherously sub-) 
mit, a private grief to any of us to blot) 
a line. Such is our vanity, However I=" 
ept the work which we force ourselves) 
or are prevailed upon to destroy, the um 
happy doubt always lingers: “If I had only 
saved it? Onecan’t besure? Perhaps po> 
terity ——?” ‘ i 
Susan, thank God, was not and probably 
is not exempt from this folly. It enable:| 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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See RE is only one Cracker Jack. Like all 
worthy pioneer products Cracker Jack has 
had a host of imitators. For two generations, how- 
ever, the confidence of buyers has proclaimed it 
America’s Famous Food Confection. Crisp popcorn, 
roasted peanuts, covered with delicious molasses 
candy—that’s Cracker Jack. Delicious and nourishing ! 


Sold everywhere in the wax-sealed package, 


which we originated. Ten cents is the price: A prize 
in each package adds joy to the purchase. 


Manufactured by 
RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


CHICAGO and BROOKLYN 


The Mark of 
Reliable Confections 


“One Taste 


Invites Another § 


avorites 


Agk for ANGELUS MARSHMALLOWS — A 

Message of Purity. The skill and care of the 
makers of Cracker Jack has produced the perfect 
marshmallow, protected against moisture and impu- 
rities of every kind by the wax-sealed, triple-proof 
package, which we originated. 


A fine recipe book, by Janet McKenzie Hill, free 
for the asking. Send for it and become familiar 
with the many delightful ways of using and serving 
Angelus Marshmallows. a 
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F. J. Bartush, retail grocer in Detroit, Mich., uses a 
Burroughs on his counter. 
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Inventory taking—one of the Burroughs jobs in J. W. Chamberlain 
& Company’s wholesale tobacco house, South Boston. 
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A Burroughs saves hours of figuring in the Post Office 
at Waller, Texas. 


—— 


The St. Clair Motor Company, Vinton, Iowa, find many 
uses for their Burroughs. 
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DDITION 


You cant do without it~ 
nake it pay its own way | 


Business knowledge is largely expressed in 


figures: 


Daily, weekly, monthly and yearly totals show 
profit and loss, progress or degeneration, ex- 
pansion or contraction, efficiency or inefficiency. 


ACTORY PRODUCTION, over- 

head, labor and material costs, sales- 
men’s quotas, yearly budgets, building 
operations, financial plans—everything 
in business management demands facts, 
facts, facts. 

And men of action, men in a hurry, 
won’t get all the facts they need, won’t 
use the facts they have if it takes too 
much time and trouble to get them or 
if they are inaccurate when obtained. 

The little business needs the adding 
machine for its very life. Little figure 
losses, little delays, little inaccuracies 
quickly ruin a little business. 


And a big business, while it has an 
elaborate accounting system and a 
bookkeeping department with the larg- 
est Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines 
and Calculators busily engaged, may 
overlook many a department where a 
plain adding and listing machine could 
save hours of labor and much laborious 


[ACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


Pi 


checking and rechecking of information 
that later goes into the bookkeeping 
department. 

Addition seems such a simple thing 
—we often neglect it. But it pays to 
be thorough. We know that by our 
own experience, for we have a big office 
and factory and we have gone through 
it with a fine-tooth comb and located 
every desk in every out of the way corner 
where adding is being done, and put a 
Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine 
on the job. 

Let us help you find some of those 
unsuspected nooks and corners in your 
business. . 

Burroughs Service goes with every 
Burroughs Machine, to assure its 
proper selection, profitable and uninter- 
rupted operation. A word to your 
banker or a glance at the telephone 
book will give you the address of the 
nearest Burroughs Office. 
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are sold on a record of proved 
service—a generation long 


HE owners of the factory illustrated began using 

Carey Roofings twenty years ago. As new buildings 

were added to the plant Carey Roofings were applied 
because the roofing on the first buildings was giving en- 
tire satisfaction. 


The Emerson-Brantingham experience is typical of hun- 
dreds of growing concerns which have practically stand- 
ardized on Carey Roofings, because none of their oldest 
Carey roofs have yet worn out. 


5] 


The free folder ‘‘ Past Performance’’ quotes letters from 
owners in all parts of the country whose Carey Asphalt 
roofs were applied from 25 to 30 years ago. All these 25 
and 30-year-old roofs are still intact and setting new 
records for service each year. 


There is a Carey Roofing of proved endurance for every type of 
building. Consult your dealer or write us. Mention Booklet O. 


Dealers in Paints, Shingles, Wallboard, Roll Roofings, Building or Insulating 
Materials write for Booklet ‘‘C’’. Selling plans are included. 


ASPHALT 4 &BESTOS MAGNESIA 


A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


500-520 Wayne Avenue Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta. .\./..2)2- ses R® O. Campbell Coal Co. Miami, Fla.............Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Baltimore. i. 25-4... se ....The Philip Carey Co. Montreal..... Wm, Rutherford & Sons Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham......... Young & Vann Supply Co. Nashville..............+. T. L. Herbert & Sons 
BORtOn sa ieicich hs Ce The Philip Carey Co. New Orleans....... Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 
Buflalo.,.ci.c sic eee eee The Carey Co. New Orleans..... Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 
Charlotte 575.2. eee Charlotte Supply Co. New York.............. Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
Chattanooga: -eiscacneueeu ee James Supply Co. New York (Export)............. The Kelric Co. 
Chicago); )s/. secre waeuss L ner Php Carey Co. New York. |. ete nee The Philip Carey Co. 
Cincinnati...............The Breese Bros. Co.. Omaha............¢..2... National Supply Co. 
Cincinnatt..4.0 9 save R. E. Kramig & Co. Philadelphia........... American Insulation Co. 
Cleveland..... Sethe Facotatensiar toners ‘The Carey Go. Pittsburgh... ain deme The Philip Carey Co. 
Dallas Ealgtede 5:20 Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. Portland, Oregon. . Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Dallag’s <r. <-.etads Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. St. Louis................ The Philip Carey Co. 
ere Rots 2,0 vs ROP eee H. W. Moore & Co. Salt Lake City........... Galigher Mach’ry Co. 
abe’ acces se a oe ee The Carey Co. San Antonio.........Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
avana............... er atone The Kelmah Co. San Francisco...Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
Houston Jean. ae se Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.Seattle. ....4....<..<2c. .0nn Savage, Scofield Co. 
Jacksonville . sas seats. Cameron & Barkley. Coz [Spokaness 4251). csc een Nott-Atwater Co. 
Kansas City........ i... he'Philip Carey Co, “Tacomai..ssenes- osc. nok Savage, Scofield Co 
Knoxville....... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. Tampa............ Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Little Rock....... Fisher Cement & Roofing Co. Toledo................. The Carey Co. 
Los Anvelea mast s.s5-s4ocs) Warren & Bailey Go. “Toronto, ...... .+<+.550... The Philip Carey Co. 
WLOUISVIUE SS ca. <28 aes Siete etewsie _..R. B. Tyler Co. Vancouver........ Taylor Engineering Co. Ltd. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
me from this time forward to present cer- 
tain passages—mere scraps and jottings— 
from her notebooks, which she has not 
hesitated to turn over to me. 

“T don’t approve, Ambo,” was her com- 
ment, ‘“‘but if you will write nonsense 
about me I can’t help it. What I can help, 
a little, is your writing nonsense about your- 
self or Phil or the rest. It’s only fair to let 
me get a word in edgewise now and then— 
if only for your sake and theirs.” 

That is not, however, my own reason for 
giving you occasional peeps into these note- 
books of Susan’s. 


“T’m beginning to wish that Shelley 
might have had a sense of humor. Epip- 
sychidion is really too absurd. ‘Sweet ben- 
ediction in the eternal curse!’ Imagine, 
under any condition of sanity, calling any 
woman that! Or ‘Thou star above the 
storm !’—beautiful as the image is. ‘Thou 
storm upon the star!’ would make much 
worse poetry, but much better sense. Isn’t 
it strange that I can’t feel this about 
Wordsworth? He was better off without 
humor, for all his solemn-donkey spots— 
and it’s better for us that he didn’t have it. 
It’s probably better for us, too, that Shelley 
didn’t have it—but it wasn’t better for 
him. Diddle-diddle-dumpling—what stuff 
all this is! Go to bed, Susan.” 


“‘There’s no use pretending things are 
different, Susan Blake; you might as well 
face them and see them through, open- 
eyed. What does being in love mean? 

“T suppose if one is really in love, head 
over heels, one doesn’t care what it means. 
But I don’t like pouncing, overwhelming 
things—things that crush and blast and 
scorch and blind. I don’t like cyclones and 
earthquakes and conflagrations—at least, 
I’ve never experienced any, but I know 
I shouldn’t like them if I did. But I 
don’t think I’d be so terribly afraid of 
them—though I might. I think I’d be 
more—sort of —indignant—disgusted.” 


Editor’s Note: Such English! But pun- 
gent stylist as Susan is now acknowledged 
to be, she is still, in the opinion of academic 
critics, not sufficiently attentive to formal 
niceties of diction. She remains too way- 
ward, too impressionistic; in a word, too 
personal. I am inclined to agree, and yet— 
am I? 


“Tt’s all very well to stamp round de- 
claiming that you’re captain of your soul, 
but if an earthquake—even a tiny one— 
comes and shakes your house like a dice 
box and then seatters you and the family 
out of it like dice—it wouldn’t sound very 
appropriate for your epitaph. ‘I am the 
master of my fate’ would always look silly 
on a tombstone. Why aren’t tombstones a 
good test for poetry—some poetry? I’ve 
never seen anything on a tombstone that 
looked real—not even the names and dates. 

“But does love have to be like an earth- 
quake? If it does, then it’s just a blind 
force, and I don’t like blind forces. It’s 
stupid to be blind oneself; but it’s worse to 
have blind stupid things butting into one 
and pushing one about. 

“Hang it, I don’t believe love has to be 
stupid and blind and go thrashing through 
things! Ambo isn’t thrashing through 
things—nor Phileither. But of course they 
wouldn’t. That’s exactly what I mean 
about love; it can be tamed, civilized. No, 
not civilized—just tamed. Cowed? Then 
it’s still as wild as ever underneath? I’m 
afraid it is. Oh, dear! 

“Phil and Ambo really are captains of 
their souls though, so far as things in gen- 
eral let them be. Things in general—what a 
funny name for God! But isn’t God just a 
short solemn name for things in general? 
There I go again. Phil says I’m always 
taking God’s name in vain. He thinks I 
lack reverence. I don’t, really. What I lack 
ay pao That’s different—isn’t it, 

0?’ 


The above extracts date back a little. 
The following were jotted early in Novem- 
ber, 19138, not long after our return from 
overseas, 


“This is growing serious, Susan Blake. 
Phil has asked you to marry him, and says 
he needs you. Ditto Maltby; only he says 
he wants you. Which, too obviously, he 
does. Poor Maltby—imagine his trying to 
stoop so low as matrimony, even to con- 
quer! As for Ambo—Ambo says nothing, 

ess him—but I think he wants and needs 
you most of all. Well, Susan?’ 


= | 
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“Jimmy’s back. I saw him yest: 
He didn’t know me.” . x 
“Sex is a. miserable nuisance, 
muddles» things—interferes with ]} 
human values. It’s just Nature n; 
fools of us for her own private ends, 


are not pretty sentiments for a youn 
Susan Blake!” 


“Speak up, Susan—clear the air, | 
are living here under false pretenses, } 
can’t manage to feel like Ambo’s ¢j 
ter—you oughtn’t to stay.” 
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ae WAS perhaps when reticent Phil |; 
spoke to me of his love for Susan ; 
first fully realized my own predicams. 
most unpleasant discovery; one wi! 
determined should never interfere | 
Susan’s peace of mind or with the pi; 
chances of other, more eligible me). 
Susan’s guardian I could not for 
ment countenance her receiving mor| 
friendly attention from a man aj: 
married, and no longer young. A grin} 
fused hour in my study convinced m | 
I was an impossible, even an absurd, | 
This conviction brought with it 
sharp, so nearly unendurable that 1; 
dered in my weakness how it was 
unflinchingly borne. Yet borne it mi 
and without betrayal. It did not oc| 
me, in my mature folly, that I was ali| 
and had for long been, self-betrayed., | 
“Steady, you old fool!’’ whisper: | 
familiar demon. ‘This isn’t going | 
child’s play, you know. This is an) 
by-hour torture you’ve set out to gr; 
bear and live through. You'll never ; 


‘the grade if you don’t take cogniza'} 


advance. The road’s devilishly stee ; 
icy, and the corners are bad. Whats | 
there’s no end to it; the crest’s ner 
sight. Clamp your chains on and ge) 
low. Steady! 

“But of course,” whispered my fa | 
demon, ‘“‘there’s probably an easie | 
round. Why attempt the impos) 
Think what you’ve done for Susan. F 
tude, my dear sir—affectionate gratit | 
a long step in the right direction—i| 
the right direction. I don’t say it; 
merely suggest, en passant, that it m| 
Suppose, for example, that Susan —/ 

“Damn you!” I spat out, jumping } 
my chair. “You contemptible swine| 

Congested blood whined in my ears ; 
faint jeering laughter. I paced the 
raging—only tosink down again, exha 
my face and hands clammy. 

‘‘What a hideous exhibition,” I} 
distinctly addressing a grotesque pot | 
Buddha on the mantelpiece. Contr) 
believe, to my expectations he did 1) 
ply. My familiar demon forestalled | | 

“Tf by taking a merely conventior| 
titude,” he murmured, “you defe: | 
natural flowering of two lives? W1: 
you to decide that the voice of Nal 
not also the voice of God? Supposi | 
the moment that God is other than a 
expression. If her eyes didn’t haunt 
continued my familiar demon, “or 
tain way she has of turning her hea‘! 
a poised poppy. .. .” ; { 

As he droned on within me, the mt 
piece blurred and thinned to the ood 
of a distant Tuscan hill, and the littl} 
celain Buddha sat upon this hill, ve 
off now, and changed oddly to the 
blance of a tiny huddled town. Wé 
climbing along a white road towar¢’ 
far hill, that tiny town. 

““Ambo,” she was saying, “that} 
East Rock—it’s Monte Senario, An} 
isn’t Birch Street—it’s the Faenzan # 
How do you do it, Ambo—you won 
magician! Just with a wave of your } 
you change the world for me; you! 
me—all this!” . | 

A bee droned at my ear: “Gratitud! 
dear sir. Affectionate gratitude. 4‘) 
step.” a 

“Damn you!” I whimpered. 
grotesque porcelain Buddha ey 
again on the mantelshelf. The creai) 
his little fat belly disgusted me; they * 
loathsome. I rose. ‘At least,” 1 8! 
him, “I can live without you!” 7! 
seized him and shattered him 4) 
fireplace tiles. It was an enormot 

Followed a knock at my do 
answered calmly: ‘“‘ Who is it? 

Miss Goucher never came to 
a mission; she had one now. 

ey Hunt,”’ she sale “T sho 
talk to you very plainly. y 
about Susan.” I nodded. “M 


(Continued on Page 


(Continued from Page 120) 

-nued resolutely, ‘“‘Susan is in a very 
jult position here. I don’t say that she 

entirely equal to meeting it; but 
‘ad the nervous strain for her—if you 
stand.” > 
Tot entirely, Miss Goucher; perhaps 
it all. . 
was afraid of this,” she responded un- 
ily. “But I must go on—for her sake.” 
owing well that Miss Goucher would 
death smiling for Susan’s sake, her re- 
ed agitation alarmed me. ‘‘Good 
ens!” I exclaimed. “‘Is there anything 
7 wrong?” 
_ good deal.” She paused, her lips 
ming as she knit them together, lest 
ill-considered word should slip from 
Miss Goucher never loosed her arrows 
adom; she always tried for the bull’s- 
ind usually with success. 
am speaking in strict confidence—to 
’sprotector andlegal guardian. Please 
) fill in what I leave unsaid. It is very 
‘tunate for Susan’s peace of mind that 
hould happen to be a married man.” 
or her peace of mind!”’ 
I ” 


fait! I daren’t trust myself to fill in 
you leave unsaid. It’s too—prepos- 
5. Do you mean But you can’t 
that you imagine Susan to be in 
with—her grandfather?” My heart 
ded, suffocating me; with fright, I 


0,” said Miss Goucher coldly; “‘Susan 
‘in love with her grandfather. She is 
you.” 
‘ould manage no response but an 
‘one. “‘That’s a dangerous statement, 
Goucher! Whether true or not—it 
everything. You have maae our life 
‘ogether impossible.” 
is impossible,” said Miss Goucher, 
ecame so last summer. I knew then 
Id not go on much longer.” 
ut i question this! I deny that Susan 
for me more than—gratitude and 
ion.’ 
ratitude is rare,’’ said Miss Goucher 
tatically, her eyes fixed upon the frag- 
; of Buddha littering my hearth. 
2 gratitude,” she added, “‘is a strong 
on. When it passes between a man 
woman it is like flame.” 
ery interesting!’’ I snapped. ‘“‘But 
y enough to have brought you here to 
ith this!” 
1e feels that you need her,” said Miss 
ner. 
do,” was my reply. 
isan doesn’t need you,’ said Miss 
aer. “TI don’t wish to be brutal; but 
yesn’t. In spite of this, she can easily 
alone.” 
— And you think that would 
st? 
aturally. Don’t you?” 
m not so sure.” 
I muttered this my eyes, too, fixed 
elves on the fragments of Buddha. 
i the woman never go! I hated her; 
med to me now that I had always 
her. What was she after all but a 
or kind of servant—presuming in this 
The irritation of these thoughts 
fme suddenly round to wound her, if 
ht, with sarcasm, with implied con- 
. But it is impossible to wound the 
With her customary economy of ex- 
i Miss Goucher had left me to 


: evening of this already comfortless 
now recall as one of the most exas- 
ng of my life. Maltby Phar arrived 
mer and the week-end—an exaspera- 
oreseen; Phil came in after dinner— 
er; but what I did not foresee was 
uucette Arthur would bring her mali- 
self and her unspeakably tedious hus- 
for a formal call. Lucette was an old 
of Gertrude’s, and I always suspected 
er Occasional evening visits were fol- 
by a detailed report; in fact, I 
‘encouraged them, and returned them 
ytly, hoping that they were. In my 
ess way of life even Lucette’s talent 
ooping could find, I felt, little to feed 
and it did not wholly displease me 
vertrude should be now and then 
to. Tecognize this. 
' coming of Susan had of course for a 
srovided Lucette with a wealth of in- 
hg conjecture; she had even gone so 
‘to intimate that Gertrude felt I was 
&—the expression is entirely mine— 
s of myself, which neither surprised 
sturbed me, since Gertrude had al- 
ad a tendency to feel that my talents 
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lay in that direction. But on the whole, up 
to this time—barring the Sonia incident, 
which had afforded her a good deal of scope, 
but, which, after all, could not be safely 
misinterpreted—Lucette had found at my 
house pretty thin pickings for scandal; and 
I could only wonder at the unwearying pa- 
tience with which she pursued her quest. 

She arrived with poor Doctor Arthur in 
tow—Dr. Lyman Arthur, who professed 
primitive eschatology in the School of Re- 
ligion: eschatology being “that branch of 
theology which treats of the end of the 
world and man’s condition or state after 
death”’—just upon the heels of Phil, who 
shot me a despairing glance as we rose to 
greet them. 

But Susan, I thought, welcomed them 
with undisguised relief. She had been sur- 
passing herself before the fire, chatting 
blithely, wittily, even a little recklessly; 
but there are gayer-evenings conceivable 
than one spent in the presence of three 
doleful men, two of whom have proposed 
marriage to you, and one of whom would 
have done so if he were not married al- 
ready. Almost anything, even open es- 
plonage and covert eschatology, was better 
than that. 

Lucette—the name suggests Parisian 
vivacity, but she was really large and 
physically languid and very blond—scented 
at once, I felt, a something faintly brim- 
stonish in the atmosphere of my model 
home, and forthwith prepared herself for a 
protracted and pleasant evening. It so 
happened that the Arthurs had never 
met Maltby, and Susan earried through 
the ceremony of introduction with a fine 
swinging rhythm which settled us as one 
group before the fire and for some moments 
at least kept the ‘conversation animated 
and general. 

But Eschatology brooding in the back- 
ground soon put an end to this somewhat 
hectie social burst. The mere unnoted 
presence of Dr. Lyman Arthur peering 
nearsightedly in at the doorway on a 
children’s party has been known, I am told, 
to slay youngling joy and turn little tots 
self-conscious, so that they could no longer 
be induced by agonized mothers to go to 
Jerusalem, or clap in clap out. His pres- 
ence now gradually but surely had much 
the same effect. Seated at Maltby’s elbow 
he passed into the silence and drew us, 
struggling but helpless, after him. For five 
horrible seconds nothing was heard but the 
impolite, ironic whispering of little flames 
on the hearth. Was this man’s condition or 
state after death? Eschatology had con- 
quered. 

Susan, in duty bound as hostess, broke 
the spell, but it cannot be said she rose to 
the occasion. 

“Ts it a party in a parlor,” she mur- 
mured wistfully to the flames, “all silent 
and all—damned?”’ ; 

Perceiving that Lucette supposed this to 
be original sin I laughed much more loudly 
than cheerfully, exclaiming ‘‘Good. old 
Wordsworth!” as I did so. 

Then Maltby’s evil genius laid hold of 
him. 

“By the way,” he snorted, ‘‘they tell 
me one of you academic ghouls has discov- 
ered that Wordsworth had an illegitimate 
daughter — whatever that means! Any 
truth in it?” . 

Doctor Arthur cleared his throat, very 
cautiously; and it was evident that Maltby 
had not helped us much. Phil, in another 
vein, helped us little more. — 

““T wonder,” he asked, ‘‘if anyone reads 
Wordsworth now—except Susan?” — 

No one, not even Susan, seemed inter- 
ested in this question; and the little flames 
chuckled quietly once more. 

Something had to be done. 

“Doctor,’”’ I began, turning toward Es- 
chatology, and knowing no more than my 
Kazak hearth rug what I was going tosay, 
“is it true that mi 

“Undoubtedly,” intoned Eschatology, 
thereby saving me from the pit I was dig- 
ging for myself. My incomplete question 
must have chimed with Doctor Arthur’s 
private reflections, and he seemed to sup- 
pose some controversial.matter under dis- 
cussion. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” he repeated. 
““And what is even more important is 
this fe 

But Lucette silenced him with a “Why 
is it, dear, that you always let your cigar 
burn down at one side? It does look so 
untidy.” And she leaned to me. “What 
delightfully daring discussions you must all 
of you have here together! You're all so 
terribly intellectual, aren’t you? But do 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Correct Styles 


A book for young men 
has been prepared in New 
York to give style service 
to men everywhere, It 
shows and tells what well 
dressed men will wear this 
spring and summer. A 
post-card with your name 
and the name of your 
dealer will bring you a 
copy. Write for “‘Round 
About New York.” 
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What Is Correct 
In Easter Clothing 


I CAN report, this month, a group of most 
interesting style ideas that the young men 
of New York have accepted for Easter and 
after-Easter wear. 


No season. that I can recall has brought 
forth such admirable designing as the spring 
and summer of 1920. And for early season 
use good makers here have achieved several 
_ things worthy of 
particular comment. 


From what I have 
seen and heard at 
those fashion studios 
which are the birth- 
places of correct 
attire for young 
men, I know that 
business suits will 
present a number of 
new features which, 
just as this is pub- 
lished, will be ap- 
pearing at the clubs, 
theatres and hotels 
The skirt of the coat should of New York. 


flare in profile as well as at 
the sides 


One very pleasing 
thing that has been 
accomplished by a few of the smartest 
tailors is the improvement of the coat-flare. 
Careful attention has been given to producing. 
the well-turned, erect appearance of the 
figure through the symmetrical <éskirting’’ 
of the coat below the waist. In profile the 
coat flares backward with the same graceful 
swing as at the sides. 


Great care also is being given to the 
designing and draping of the sleeve. Entire 
smoothness in the fit of the sleeve at the 
shoulder is demanded and a maker who is 
able to hang a sleeve without folds and 
wrinkles is very much in demand. The 
ideal sleeve in spring and summer suits as it 


has been forecast by discriminating wearers 
here gives the set-in effect at top, back and 
front, and falls in unbroken lines to the wrist. 


I find that the square, erect type of shoulder 
is the right thing in all spring suits and top- 
coats. ‘The coat collar is laid almost flat, 
permitting the use of the new low linen 
collars and adding to the muscular effect of 


shoulder line. In many of the good models’ 


a puff is permitted to show at the top of the 
sleeve. This clean, youthful shoulder and 
collar style seems to predominate in gather- 
ings of well-dressed men everywhere. 


A new feature in trousering that promotes 
both comfort and appearance is the method 
one designer has found for securing an accu- 
rate fit at the top of the trousers. This 
achievement makes a belt superfluous, for 
supporting purposes at least, and adds smooth- 
ness and grooming to 
the vest at the waist. 


The suit for 
Easter and Spring 
wear generally is so 
faithfully cut as to 
bring out the best 
lines of the young 
man himself, and 
this object has been 
accomplished with 
unusually good taste 
in Cortley Clothes. 
All of the models 
presented under the 


Smooth vest-fit results from 
Cortley name offer 4n improvement in cutting 


: the trousers 
a true and pleasing 


interpretation of the new tendencies. Cortley 
Clothes seem to me to possess a manner and 
an excellence that is equalled only by the more 
acceptable products of the foremost custom 
tailors of America. They embody thorough 


correctness in young men’s wear.—H. L. 


Cortley Clothes 


Style 


y 
COHEN & LANG 


uthors 


In the City of New York: 
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For Wood 


The Atkins family brought experi- 
ence reaching back to the seventeenth 
century to the founding of this con- 
cern in Indianapolis in 1857. The 
Atkins name has been associated with 
practically every great development 
in saw making. is 


‘Silver Steel’’ is but one of.the many saw im- 
provements Atkins has pioneered and brought 
into being to make sawing quicker, easier and 
better—to make saws last longer and give 
greater service. 


In the U. S. Army forest regiments overseas, 
Atkins Saws doubled and tripled rated capa- 
city. In the great lumber camps, in the farm 
woodlands, in the hands of experienced car- 
penters, in every wood cutting use—Atkins~ 
Saws prove Atkins quality and value. 


You can get a saw guaranteed to represent the 
finest materials—the best design—the most 


painstaking making—a saw todo the best of 
work with the least of effort. There is an Atkins Saw 
for every purpose. Look on the blade for the word 
Atkins—‘‘the name back of saw value.”’ 


Any of these interesting booklets describing Atkins Saws 
will be sent you on request: ‘Atkins Cross Cut Saws,” 
‘Atkins Drag Saws,” ‘‘Atkins Mill Saws,’ *‘ Atkins 
Braces,’ ‘Atkins Machine Knives,” ‘* Atkins Plastering 
Trowels,”” ‘“‘Athins Pruning Saws,’ *‘The Story of Silver 
Steel,’’ “Saw Sense,’ ‘‘The Saw on the Farm.” 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


Searran preg yt INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools; Automobile 
Clutch Discs; Meat Slicer, Belt Splitting, Cigarette an 
Tobacco Knives; Cabinet Scrapers and Other Steel 
Specialties. 


Canadian Factory: Machine Knife Factory+ 
HAMILTON, ONT. . LANCASTER, N.Y. - 
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or Metal 


Just as Atkins led the way in bring- 
ing wood cutting saws to give better 
service —it now leads in the develop- 
ment of saws and equipment for metal 
cutting. 


Atkins laboratories have developed 


new processes for tempering and 
toughening —found secrets of steel treatment 
to make metal cutting easier and quicker—to 
make saws last longer and give better service. 


Atkins AAA ‘‘Non-Breakable’”? Hand and 
Power Hack Saw Blades do away with blade 
breakage. Made of selected steel—the body of 
the blade toughened and the cutting edge gas- 
and-oil tempered—they set a new standard for 
hack saw quality and efficiency. 


Atkins Kwik-Kut machines add 26% over the 


eficiency of any other power hack saw 
machine. Atkins Band Saw Machines and: Saws-are 
the highest development of metal band sawing appara- 
tus. Atkins circular metal cutting saws complete the 

Atkins line of saws for every wood and metal cutting 
purpose. Each one bears the Atkins name—a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction—an insurance that you get the 
greatest service and value. 


Everyone interested in metal cutting should have one or all of 
these books. Ask for them: ‘‘ Atkins Metal Cutting Saws,” 
“AAA Hack Saw Blades,’ ‘Kwik-Kut Metal Cutting 

Machines,’ ‘‘Metal Cutting Band Saw Machines,”’ 
“Atkins Hack Saw Chart?’ — showing the right blade for 
every work and metal. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. (Established 1857) 


| Factory Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Portland, 
| Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Sydney, 
N.S. W. and Paris, France. 
—At Leading Jobbers, Dealers and Mill Supply Houses 
Everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
you never talk of anything but books and 
art and ideas? I’m sure you must,” she 
added, fixing me with impenetrable blue 
eyes. 
Often,” I smiled back; ‘‘even the 
weather has charms for us. Even food.” 

Her inquisitive upper lip curled and dis- 
missed me. 

“Why is it,’”’ she demanded, turning sud- 
denly on Susan, “‘that I don’t see you round 
more with the college boys? They’re much 
more suitable to your age, you know, than 
Ambrose or Phil. I hope you don’t frighten 
them off, my dear, by mentioning Words- 
worth. Boys dislike bluestockings; and 
you’re much too charming to wear them 
anyway. Oh, but you really are! I must 
take charge of you—get you out more 
where you belong, away from these dread- 
ful old fogies.”? Lucette laughed her lan- 
guid, purring, dangerous laughter. “I’m 
serious, Miss Blake. You mustn’t let them 
monopolize you; they will if you’re not 
careful. They’re just selfish enough to 
want to keep you to themselves.” 

The tone was badinage; but the remark 
struck home and left us speechless. Lucette 
shifted the tiller slightly and filled her sails. 

—‘Next thing you know, Miss Blake, they'll 
be asking you to marry them. Individually 
of course—not collectively. And of course— 
not Ambrose! At least. you’re safe there,” 
she hastily added; ‘‘aren’t you?”’ 

Maltby, I saw, was furious; bent on 
brutalities. Before I could check him, 
“Why?” he growled. “Why, Mrs. Arthur, 
do you assume that Susan is safe with 
Boz?” i 

‘““Well,”’ she responded with a slow shrug 
of her shoulders, “‘naturally a 

“Unnaturally!”’ snapped Maltby. ‘Un- 
less forbidden fruit has ceased to appeal to 
your sex. I was not aware that it had.” 

Phil’s eyes were signaling honest distress. 
Susan unexpectedly rose from her chair. 
Deep spots of color burned on her cheeks, 
but she spoke with dignity: “I have never 
disliked any conversation so much, Mrs. 
Arthur. Good night.’? She walked from 
the room. Phil jumped up without a word 
and hurried after her. Then we all rose. 

It seemed, however, that apologies were 
useless. Doctor Arthur had no need for 
them, ‘since he had not perceived a slight, 
and was only too happy to find himself re- 
leased from bondage; as for Lucette, her 
assumed frigidity could not conceal her 
flaming triumph. As a social being, for the 
sake of the mores, she must resent Susan’s 
snub; but I saw that she would not have 
had things happen otherwise for a string of 
matched pearls. At last, at last her pa- 
tience had been rewarded! I could almost 
have written for her the report to Ger- 
trude—with nothing explicitly stated and 
nothing overlooked. 

Maltby, after their departure, continued 
truculent, and having no one else to rough- 
house decided to rough-house me. The 
lengthening absence of Susan and Phil had 
much to do with his irritation, and some- 
thing no doubt with mine. For men of ma- 
ture years we presently developed a very 
pretty little gutter-snipe quarrel. 2 

“Damn it, Boz,’’ he summed his griev- 
ances, ‘‘it comes precisely to this: You’re 
playing dog in the manger here. By your 
attitude, by every kind of sneaking sug- 
gestion you poison Susan’s mind against me. 
Hang it, I’m not vain—but at least I’m 
presentable, and I’ve been called amusing. 
Other women have found me so. And to 
speak quite frankly, it isn’t every man in 
my position who would offer marriage to a 
girl whose father A 

“‘T’d stop there, Maltby, if I were you.” 

‘““My dear man, you and I are above such 
prejudices of course! But it’s only com- 
mon sense to acknowledge that they exist. 
Susan’s the most infernally seductive acci- 
dent that ever happened on this middle-class 
planet! But all the same, there’s a family 
history back of her that not one man in 
fifty would be able to forget. My point is 
that with all her seduction, physical and 
mental, she’s not in the ordinary sense 
martriageable. And it’s the ordinary sense 
of such things that runs the world.” 

“Well ——” 

““Well—there you are! I offer her far 
more than she could reasonably hope for; 
or you for her. I’m well fixed, I know every- 
body worth knowing; I can give her a good 
time, and I can help her to a eareer. It 
strikes me that if you had Susan’s good at 
heart you'd occasionally suggest these 
things to her—even urge them upon her. 
As her guardian you must have some slight 
feeling of responsibility.” 
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“‘None whatever.” 

“What!” 

‘“‘None whatever—so far as Susan’s 
deeper personal life is concerned. That is her 
affair, not mine.” 

“Then you'd be satisfied to have her 
throw herself away?”’ 

“Tf she insisted, yes. But Susan’s not 
likely to throw herself away.” 

“Oh, isn’t she! Let me tell you this, 
Boz, once for all: You're in love with the 
girl yourself, and though you may not know 
it you’ve no intention of letting anyone else 
have a chance.” i 

“Well,” I flashed, ‘“‘if you were in my 
shoes—would you?” 

The vulgarity of our give and take did 
not escape me, but in my then state of 
rage I seemed powerless to escape-vulgarity. 
I reveled in vulgarity. It refreshed me. I 
could have throttled Maltby, and I am 
quite certain he was itching to throttle me. 
We were both longing to throttle Phil. In- 
deed we almost leaped at him as he stopped 
in the hall doorway to toss us an unnatu- 
rally gruff good night. 

““Where’s Susan?” I demanded. 

“Tn your study,” Phil mumbled, hunch- 
ing into his overcoat; ‘‘she’s waiting to see 
you.’ Then he seized his shapeless soft 
hat and—the good old phrase best de- 
scribes it—made off. 

“She’s got to see me first!” Maltby 
hurled at me, coarsely, savagely, as he 
started past. 

I grabbed his arm and held him. It 
thrilled me to realize how soft he was for all 
his bulk, to feel that physically I was the 
stronger. 

“Wait!” Isaid. ‘‘This sort of thing has 
gone far enough. We’ll stop groveling—if 
you don’t mind! If we can’t give Susan 
something better than this we’ve been 
cheating her. It’s a pity she ever left 
Birch Street.” 

Maltby stared at me with slowly stirring 
comprehension. 

“Yes,” he at length muttered, grudg- 
ingly enough; ‘‘perhaps you’re right. It’s 
been an absurd spectacle all round. But 
then, life is.’’ 

“Wait for me here,” I responded. “‘ We'll 
stop butting at each other like stags and 
try to talk things over like men. I’m just 
going to send Susan to bed.” 

That was my intention. I went to her in 
the study as a big brother might go, mean- 
ing good counsel. It was certainly not my 
intention to let her run into my arms and 
press her face to my shoulder. She clung to 
me with passion, but without joy, and her 
voice came through the tumult of my senses 
as if from a long way off: 

“Ambo, Ambo! You’ve asked nothing— 
and you want me most of all. I must make 
somebody happy!” 

It was the voice of a child. 


XVI 


I COULD not faee Maltby again that 
evening, as I had promised, for our good 
sensible man-to-man talk—a lapse in cour- 
age which reduced him to rabid speculation 
and restless fury. So furious was he indeed, 
after a long hour alone, that he telephoned 
for a taxi, grabbed his suitcase, and caught 
a slow midnight local for New York—from 
which electric center he hissed back over 
the wires three ominous words to ruin my 
solitary breakfast: 


“He laughs best M. PHAR.” 


While my egg solidified and the toast 
grew rigid I meditated a humble apologetic 
reply, but in the end I could not with hon- 
esty compose one, though I granted him 
just cause for anger. With that, for the 
time being, I dismissed him. There were 
more immediate problems, threatening, 
inescapable, that must presently be solved. 

Susan, always an early riser, usually had 
a bite of breakfast at seven o’clock— 
brought to her by the faithful Miss 
Goucher—and then remained in her room 
to work until lunch time. For about a year 
past I had so far caught the contagion of 
her example as to write in my study three 
hours every morning—a regularity I should 
formerly have despised. Dilettantism al- 
ways demands a fine frenzy, but now it 
astounded me to discover how much re- 
spectable writing one could do without 
waiting for the spark from heaven; one 
could pass beyond the range of an occa- 
sional article and even aspire to a book. 
Only the final pages of my first real book— 
Aristocracy and Art, an essay in esthetic 
and social criticism—remained to be writ- 
ten; and Susan had made me swear by the 
Quanglewangle’s Hat, her favorite symbol, 
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to push on with it each morning till the job 
was done. 

Well, Aristocracy and Art has since been 
published and, I am glad to say, forgotten. 
Conceived in superciliousness and swad- 
dled in preciosity, it is one of the sins I now 
strive hardest to expiate. But in those 
days it expressed clearly enough the 
crusted aridity of my soul. However 

I had hoped of course that Susan would 
break over this morning and breakfast with 
me. She did not; and from sheer habit I 
took to my study and found myself in the 
chair before my desk. It was my purpose 
to think things out, and perhaps that is 
what I supposed myself to be doing as I 
stared dully at an ink blob on my blotter. 
It looked—and I was idiotically pleased by 
the resemblance—rather like a shark. All 
it needed was some'teeth and a pair of 
flukes for its tail. Methodically I opened 
my fountain pen and supplied these, thereby 
reducing one fragment of chaos to order; 
and then my eye fell upon a half-scribbled 
sheet, marked ‘‘ Page 224.” 

The final sentence on the sheet caught 
me and annoyed me; it was ill-constructed. 
Presently it began to rearrange itself in 
whatever portion of us it is that these shap- 
ings and reshapings take place. Something 
in its rhythm, too, displeased me; it was 
mannered; it minuetted; it echoed Pater at 
his worst. It should be simpler, stronger. 
Why, naturally! I lopped at it, compressed 
it, pulled it about. 

There! At last the naked idea got the 
clearrexpression it deserved; and it led now 
directly to a brief, clear paragraph of tran- 
sition. I had been worrying over that 
transition the morning before when my 
pen stopped; now it came with a smooth 
rush, carrying me forward and on. 

Incredible, but for oneswiftly annihilated 
hour I forgot all my insoluble life problems! 
Art, that ancient Circe, had waved her 
wand; I was happy—and it was enough. I 
forgot even Susan. 

Meanwhile, Susan, busy at her notebook, 
had all but forgotten me, 


“Am Tin love with Ambo oram I just try- 
ing to be for his sake? If happiness-is a 
test, then I can’t be in love with him, for 
there is no happiness in me. But what has 
happiness to do with love? It’s just as I 
told nice old Phil last night. To be in love 
is to be silly enough to suppose that some 
other silly can gather manna for you from 
the meadows of heaven. Meanwhile the 
other silly is supposing much the same non- 
sense about you—or if he isn’t, then the sun 
goes black. What lovers seem to value 
most in each other is premature softening 
of the brain. But surely the union of two. 
vain hopes in a single disappointment can 
never mean joy. No. You might as well 
get it said, Susan. Love is two broken reeds 
trying to be a Doric column. 

“Still, there must besome test. Is it pas- 
sion? How can it be? 

‘“When I ran to Ambo last night I was 
pure rhythm and flame; but this morning 
I’m the hour before sunrise. No; I’m the 
outpost star, the one the comets turn—the 
one that peers off into nowhere. 

“Perhaps if Ambo came to me now I 
should flame again; or perhaps I should 
only make believe for his sake. Is wanting 
to make believe for another’s sake enough? 
Why not? I’ve no patience with lovers who 
are always rhythm and flame. Even if they 
exist—outside of maisons de santé—what 
good are they? Poets can rave about them, 
I suppose—that’s something; but imagine 
coming to the end of life and finding that 
one had merely furnished good copy for 
Swinburne! No, thank you, Mrs. Heph- 
zstus—you beautiful shameless humbug! 
I prefer Apollo’s lonely magic to yours. I’d 
rather be Swinburne than Iseult. If there’s 
any singing left to be done I shall try to do 
part of it myself. 

“There, yousee; already you’ve forgotten 
Ambo completely—now you'll have to turn 
back and hunt for him. And if he’s really 
working on Aristocracy and Art this morn- 
ing, as he should be, then he has almost 
certainly forgotten you. Oh, dear! But he 
isn’t—and he hasn’t! Here he comes a 


Yes, I came; but not to ask for assurances 
of love. Manis so naively egotist it takes a 
good deal to convince him, once the idea 
has been accepted, that he is not the object 
of an inalterable devotion. Frankly, I took 
it for granted now that Susan loved me, and 
would continue to love me till her dying 
hour. 

What I really came to say to her, under 
the calming and strengthening influence of 
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two or three rather well-written pages, y, 
that our situation had deflate becos 
untenable. I am an emancipated tall 
but Iam not an emancipated man; thec 
tinction is important; the hold of m>) 
custom upon me is strong. I could not : 


’ 


myself asking Susan to defy the world o) 


me; or if I could just see it for my 0) 
sake I certainly couldn’t for hers, }. 
could I see it for Gertrude’s. Gertry| 
after all, was my wife; and though shech, 
to feel I had driven her from my societ;' 
knew that she did not feel willing to y: 
divorce for herself or to grant the freed)| 
of it to me. On this point her convietio 

having a religious sanction, were pern 
nent. Gentle manners, then, if noth) 
higher, forbade me to seize the freedom ;| 
denied me. Having persuaded Gertrude 

good faith to enter into an unconditio) 
contract with me for life I could no m) 
bring myself to break it than I could h:' 
forced myself to steal another’s money 
raising a check. 

My New England ancestors had distil) 
into my blood certain prejudicés; on 
where my great-grandfather or even } 
grandfather would have said that he | 
frained from evil because he feared God 
was content merely to feel that there ; 
some things a gentleman doesn’t stoop 
With them it was the stern daughter of { 
voice of God who ruled thoughts and ac 
with me it was, if anything, the class o} 
gations of culture, breeding, good for 
Just as I wore correct wedding garments 
a wedding, and would far rather have : 
my throat with a knife than carry food 
it from plate to mouth, so I clung to wi 
instinct and cultivation told me were { 
correct sentiments in the face of any 
life’s moral or emotional crises. 

Gertrude, it is true, was not precisely { 
filling her part in our contract, but ther 
Gertrude was a woman; and the excusa 
frailties of women should always be 
garded as trumpet calls to the chivalry 
man. Absurdly primitive, such ideas 
these! Seated with Maltby Phar ini 
study I had laughed them out of court ma | 
a time; for I could talk pure Bern: 
Shaw—our prophet of those days—w_ 
anybody, and even go him one better. F 
when it came to the pinch of décisiye acti 
I had always thrown back to my sour 
and left the responsibility on them. 1(_ 
so now. 

Yet it was hard to speak of anything t 
enchantment, witchery, fascination, wi 
from her desk Susan looked round to r 
faintly puzzled, faintly smiling. She v 
not a pretty girl, as young America— 
taste superbly catered to by popular maj| 
zines—understands that phrase; nor ¥ 
she beautiful by any severe classic stal_ 
ard—unless you are willing to accept ¢ 
tain early Italians as having establisl 
classic standards; not such faultless pal — 
ers as Raphael or Andrea del Sarto, | 
three or four of the wayward lesser 1 
whose strangely personal vision creal 
new and unexpected types of lovelin¢ 
Not that I recall a single head by any ¢ 
of them that prefigured Susan; not tha 
am helping you, baffled reader, to see h 
Words are a dull medium for portraiture, 
I am too dull a dog to catch with them ev _ 
a phantasmal likeness. It is the mixture 
dark and bright in Susan that eludes n 
she is all soft shadow and sharpest glear | 
But that is nonsense. I give it up. 

It was really; then, a triumph for my‘ 
cestors that I did not throw myself on} 
knees beside her chair—the true roman 
attitude, when all’s said—and draw !/ 
dark-bright face down to mine. I halt” 
instead just within the doorway, retain 
a deathlike grip on the doorknob. _, 

“Dear,” I blurted, “it won’t do. It’st_ 
end of the road. We can’t go on.” 

“Can we turn back?” asked Susan, | 

I wonder the solid bronze knob did 1 
shatter like hollow glass in my hand. 

“You must help me,” I muttered. 

ee said ae all quiet shadow n0 
gleamless; ‘‘I’ll help you.” | 

Half an hour after I left her she te. 
phoned and dispatched the following 
gram, signed “Susan Blake,” to Gertru: 
at her New York address: | 


“Wither come back to him or set hi 
free. Urgent.” B38] 


The reply—a note from Gertrude, t 
ink hardly dry on it, written from ¥ 
Egyptian tomb of the Misses Carstairs 
came directly to me that be = 
Mrs. Parrot was the messenger. © * nol 
pression, as she mutely handed me then 
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was ineffable. I read the note with sensa- 
‘tions of suffocation; an answer was re- 
uested. 

| “Tell Mrs. Hunt,” I said firmly to Mrs. 
Parrot, “that it was she who left me, and 
T am stubbornly determined to make no 
advances. If she cares to see me I shall be 
glad to see her. She has only to walk a few 
yards, climb a few easy steps and ring the 
bell.” 

My courtesy was truly elaborate as I 
conducted Mrs. Parrot to the door. Her 
response was disturbing. 

“Tt’s not for me to make observations,” 
said Mrs. Parrot, ‘the situation being deli- 
‘eate, and not likely to improve. But if I 
was you, Mr. Hunt, I’d not be too stiff. 
No; I’d not be. I would not. No. Not if 
valued the young lady’s reputation.” 
| Like the Pope’s mule Mrs. Parrot had 
saved her kick many years. I can testify 
to its power. 
| Thirty minutes later this superkick 
landed me, when I came crashing back to 
earth, at the door of the Egyptian tomb. 

“How hard it is,’’ says Dante, “‘to climb 
another’s stairs,’’ and he might have added 
to ring another’s bell, under certain condi- 
tions of spiritual humiliation and stress. 
Thank the gods—all of them—it was not 
Mrs. Parrot who admitted me and took my 
zard! 
| Iwaited miserably in the large ill-lighted 
reception vault of the tomb, which smelt 
appropriately of lilies, as if the undertaker 
mad recently done his worst. How well I 
semembered it, how long I had avoided it! 
it was here, of all places, under the con- 
jemptuous eye of old Ephraim Carstairs, 
grim ancestral founder of this family’s for- 
iunes, that Gertrude had at last consented 
jo be my wife. And there he still lorded it 
ibove the fireplace, unchanged, glaring 
own malignantly through the shadows, his 
itiff neck bandaged like a mummy’s, his 
ard, high cheek bones and cavernous eyes 
making him the very image of bugaboo 
leath. What an eavesdropper for the ap- 
proaching reconciliation; for that was what 
t had come to. That was what it would 
ave to be! 
| It was not Gertrude who came down to 
ne; it was Lucette. Lucette—all gracious- 
jess, all sympathetic understanding, all 
eline smiles! Dear Gertrude had phoned 
ier On arriving, and she had rushed to her 
tt once! Dear Gertrude had such a des- 
verate headache! She couldn’t possibly 
jee me to-night. She was really ill, had 
yeen growing rapidly worse for an hour. 
erhaps to-morrow? 
| 1 was in no mood to be tricked by this 
jtale subterfuge. 

, “See here, Lucette,” I said sternly, “I’m 
ot going to fence with you or fool round 
)t eross purposes. Less than an hour ago 
pe sent over a note asking me to 
yall.” 

_ “To which you returned an insufferable 
erbal reply.” 

|“ bad-tempered reply, I admit. No 
asult was intended. And I’ve come now 
0 apologize for the temper.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Lucette. “Men al- 
yays do their thinking too late. I wish I 
ould reassure you; but the mischief seems 
0 be done. Poor Gertrude is furious.” 

_ “Then the headache is—hypothetical?” 

“An excuse, you mean? I wish it were, 
w her sake!” Lucette’s eyes positively 
aressed me, as a tiger might lick the stiMd- 
‘arm muzzle of an antelope, its proximate 
neal. “If you could see her face, poor 
teature! She’s in torment.” 

' “Tm sorry.” 

| eo that—what you called her head- 
che? 

“No. I’m ashamed of my boorishness. 
et me see Gertrude and tell her so.” 
_Lucette smiled, slightly shaking her head. 
Impossible—till she’s feeling better. And 
ot then—unless she changes her mind. 
ou see, Ambrose, Mrs. Parrot’s version of 
our reply was the last straw.” - 
“No doubt she improved on the origi- 
al,” I muttered. 

Oh, no doubt,” agreed Lucette calmly. 
eee would. It was silly of you not to 
link of that.” 

“Yes,” I snapped. ‘Men always under- 
‘timate a woman’s malice.” 

They have so many distractions, poor 
ears. Men,I mean. And we have so few. 
"s can put that in your next article, Am- 
ose. 


She straightened her languid 

Tves deliberately, as if preparing to rise. 
Please!” I exclaimed. “I’m not ready 
T dismissal yet. We’ll get down to facts, 
}you don’t mind. Why is Gertrude here 
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at all? After years of silence? 
send for her?’ 

Lucette’s spine slowly relaxed, her 
shoulders drooped once more. “I? M 
dear Ambrose, why on earth should I do a 
thing like that?” 

“T don’t know. The point is, did you?” 

“You think it in character?” 

““Oh—be candid! I don’t mean directly, 
of course. But is she here because of any- 
thing you may have telephoned her—after 
your call last night?” 

“Really, Ambrose! This is a little too 
much, even from you.” 

“Forgive me—I insist! Is she?”’ 

“You must have a very bad conscience,’ 
replied Lucette. 

‘Tam more interested in yours.” 

She laughed quietly, luxuriously. ‘Mine 
has never been clearer.” 

Did the woman want me to stop her 
breath with bare hands? I gripped the 
mahogany, arms of my stiff Chippendale 
chair. 

“Listen to me, Lucette! I know this is 
all very thrilling and amusing for you. 
Vivisection must have its charms of course, 
for an expert. But I venture to remind you 
that once upon a time you were not a 
bad-hearted girl, and you must have some 
remnants of human sympathy about you 
somewhere. Am I wrong?” 

““You’re hideously rude.” 

“Granted. But I must place you. I 
won’t accept you as an onlooker. Either 
you'll fight me or help me—or clear out. Is 
that plain?” 

“Y ou’re worse than rude,” said Lucette; 
“‘you’re a beast! I always wondered why 
Se couldn’t live with you. Now I 
know.” 

_“*That’s better,’”’ I hazarded. “We're be- 
ginning to understand each other. Now 
let’s lay all our cards face up on the table.” 

Lucette stared at me a moment, her lips 
pursed, dubious, her impenetrable blue 
eyes holding mine. 

“I will if you will,” she said finally. 
p laetisen 

It was dangerous, I knew, to take her at 
her word; yet I ventured. 

“Tve a weak hand, Lucette; but there’s 
one honest ace of trumps in it.’”’ 

“There could hardly be two,” smiled 
Lucette. 

“No; I count on that. Ina pinch I shall 
take the one trick essential, and throw the 
others away.” 

I leaned to her and spoke slowly: ‘‘There 
is no reason, affecting her honor or rights, 
why Gertrude may not return to her 
home—if she so desires. I think you 
understand me?”’ 

“Perfectly. You wish to protect Miss 
Blake. You would try to do that in any 
case, wouldn’t you? But I’m rather afraid 
youre too late. I’m afraid Miss Blake has 
handicapped you too heavily. If so it was 
clever of her—for she must have done it on 
purpose. You see, Ambrose, it was she who 
sent for Gertrude.” 

“Susan !”’ 

“Susan. Telegraphed her—of all things!— 
either to come home to you or set you free. 
The implication’s transparent. Especially 
as I had thought it my duty to warn Ger- 
trude in advance—and as Mr. Phar sent 
her by messenger a vague but very disturb- 
ing note this morning.” 

“Maltby?” 

“Yes. Gertrude caught the next train. 
And there you are.” 

Well, at least I began to see now, dimly, 
where Maltby was, where Susan was, 
where we all were—except possibly Ger- 
trude. Putting enormous constraint on my 
leaping nerves I subdued every trace of 
anger. 

““Two more questions, Lucette. Do you 
believe me when I say, with all the sincerity 
I’m capable of, that Susan is damnably 
slandered by these suspicions?”’ 

“Really,” answered Lucette with a little 
worried frown, as if anxiously balancing 
alternatives, ‘I’m not, am I, in a position 
to judge.”’ 

I swallowed hard. ‘All right,” I man- 
aged to say coldly. “Then I have placed 
you. You’re not an onlooker—you’re an 
open foe.” 

“And the second question, Ambrose?”’ 

“What, precisely, does Gertrude want 
from me?”’ . 

“I’m not, am I, in a position to judge,” 
repeated Lucette. ‘‘But one supposes it de- 
pends a little on what you’re expecting 
from her.” . 

“All I humbly plead for,” said I, “is a 
chance to see Gertrude alone and talk 
things over.” 


Did you 
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“Don’t you mean talk her over?” sug- 
gested Lucette. ‘‘And aren’t you,’ she 
murmured, “forgetting the last straw?” 


XVII 


Y CONFUSION of mind, my conster- 
nation, as I left the Egyptian tomb was 
pitiable. One thing, one only, I saw with 
distinctness: The being I loved best was 
to be harried and smirched, an innocent 
victim of the folly and malignity of others. 
“Never,”’ I muttered. ‘‘Never—never— 
never !”’ 

This was all very grim and virile; yet I 
knew that I could grit my teeth and mutter 
“never” from now till the moon blossomed 
without in any way affecting the wretched 
situation. Words, emotional contortions, 
attitudes would not help Susan; some- 
thing sensible must be done—the sooner 
the better. Something sensible and de- 
cisive. But what? There were so many 
factors involved, human, incalculable fac- 
tors; my thoughts staggered among them, 
fumbling like a drunken man for the one 
right door that must be found and opened 
with the one right key. It was no use; I 
should never be able to manage it alone. 
To whom could I appeal? Susan, for the 
time being, was out of the question; Maltby 
had maliciously betrayed a long friendship. 
Phil? Why, of course, there was always 
Phil. Why hadn’t I thought of him before? 

I turned sharply and swung into a rapid 
stride. With some difficulty I kept myself 
from running. Phil seemed to me suddenly 
an intellectual giant, a man of infinite 
heart and unclouded will. Why had I never 
appreciated him at his true worth? My 
whirling perplexities would have no terrors 
for him; he would at once see through them 
to the very thing that should at once be 
undertaken. Singular effect of an over- 
whelming desire and need! Faith is always 
born of desperation. Weare forced by deep- 
lying instincts to trust something, someone, 
when we can no longer trust ourselves. As 
I hurried down York Street to his door my 
sudden faith in Phil was like the faith of a 
broken-spirited convert in the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Phil’s quarters were on the top floor of a 
rooming house for students; he had the 
whole top floor to himself and had lived 
there simply and contentedly many years, 
with his books, his pipes, his papers and his 
small open wood fire. Phil is not destitute 
of taste, but he is by no means an esthete. 
His furniture is of the ordinary college- 
room type— Morris chair of fumed oak, and 
so on—picked up as he needed it at the 
nearest department store; but he has two 
or three really good framed etchings on the 
walls of his study; one Seymour Haden in 
particular—the Erith Marshes—which I 
have often tried to persuade him to part 
with. There is a blending of austerity and 
subtlety in the work of the great painter 
etchers that could not but appeal to this 
austere yet finely organized man. 

His books are wonderful—not for edition 
or binding—he is not a bibliophile; they 
are wonderful because he keeps nothing he 
has not found it worth while to annotate. 
There is no volume on his shelves whose 
inside covers and margins are not filled with 
criticism or suggestive comment in his neat 
spiderwebby hand; and Phil’s marginal 
notes are usually far better reading than 
the original text. Susan warmly maintains 
that she owes more to the inside covers of 
Phil’s books than to any other source; in- 
sists, in fact, that a brief note in his copy of 
Santayana’s Reason in Common Sense, at 
the end of the first chapter, established her 
belief once for all in mind as a true thing, 
an indestructible and creative reality, 
destined after infinite struggle to win its 
grim fight with chaos. I confess I could 
never myself see in this note anything to 
produce so amazing an affirmation; but in 
these matters Iam a worm; I have not the 
philosophic flair. Here it is: 

““*We know that life is a dream, and how 
should thinking be more?’ Because, my 
dear Mr. Santayana, a dream cannot propa- 
gate dreams and realize them to be such. 
The answer is sufficient.’ 

Well, certainly Susan, too, seemed to feel 
it sufficient; and perhaps I should agree if 
I better understood the answer. But I have 
now breasted four flights to Phil and am 
knocking impatiently. He opened to me 
and welcomed me cordially, all trace of his 
parting gruffness of the other evening hav- 
ing vanished, though he was still haggard 
about the eyes. He was not alone. Through 
the smoke haze of his study I saw a well- 
built youngster standing near the fireplace, 
pipe in hand; some college boy of course, 
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whom Phil was being kind to. Phil was 
forever permitting these raw boys to cut in 
upon his precious hours of privacy; yet he 
was at the opposite pole from certain fac- 
ulty members, common to all seats of learn- 
ing, who toady to the student body for a 
popularity which they feel to be a good 
business asset or which they find the one 
attainable satisfaction for their tottering 
self-esteem. 

Phil, who had had to struggle for his own 
education, was genuinely fond of young 
men who cared enough for education to be 
willing to struggle for theirs. He had be- 
come unobtrusively, by a kind of natural 
affinity, the elder brother of those under- 
graduates who were seekers in any sense 
for the things of the mind. To the rest, the 
triumphant majority—fine, manly young 
fellows as they usually were, in official 
oratory at least—he was as blankly indif- 
ferent as they were to him. 

“My enthusiasm for humanity is limited, 
fatally limited,”’ he would pleasantly admit. 
“For the human turnip, even when it’s a 
prize specimen, I have no spontaneous af- 
fection whatever.” 

On the other hand it was not the brilliant, 
exceptional boy whom he best loved. It 
was rather the boy whose interest in life, 
whose curiosity was just stirring toward 
wakefulness after a long prenatal and post- 
natal sleep. For such boys Phil poured 
forth treasures of sympathetic understand- 
ing; and it was such a youth, I presumed, 
who stood by the fireplace now, awkwardly 
uncertain whether my coming meant that 
he should take his leave. 

His presence annoyed me. On more than 
one oecasion I had run into this sort of 
thing at Phil’s rooms, had suffered from the 
curious inability of the undergraduate, even 
when he longs himself to escape, to 
end a visit—take his hat, say good-by sim- 
ply, and go. 

It doesn’t strike one offhand as a social 
accomplishment of enormous difficulty; 
yet it must be—it so paralyzes the social 
resourcefulness of the young. 

Phil introduced me to Mr. Kane, and 
Mr. Kane drooped his right shoulder—the 
correct attitude for this form of assault— 
grasped my hand, and shattered my nerves 
with the dislocating squeeze which young 
America has perfected as the high sign of 
all that is virile and sincere. I sank into a 
chair to recover, and to my consternation 
Mr. Kane, too, sat down. 

“Jimmy’s just come to us,” said Phil, 
relighting his pipe. ‘‘He passed his en- 
trance examinations in Detroit last spring, 
but he had to finish up a job he was on out 
there before coming East. So he hasa good 
deal of work to make up first and last. And 
it’s all the harder for him, because he’s 
dependent upon himself for support.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy, ‘‘what I’ve saved’ll 
last me through this year, I guess.” 

“Yes,” Phil agreed; “but it’s a pity to 
touch what you’ve saved.” He turned to 
me. ‘‘You see, Hunt, we’re talking over 
all the prospects. Aren’t we, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Jimmy. “Prof. 
Farmer thinks,” he added, “‘that T may be 
making a mistake to try it here; he thinks 
it may be a waste of time. I’m kind of up 
in the air about it myself.” 

“Jimmy’s rather a special case,” struck 
in Phil, dropping into a Morris chair and 
thrusting his legs out. “He’s twenty-two 
now; and he’s already made remarkably 
good as an expert mechanic. He left his 
home here over five years ago, worked his 
way to Detroit, applied for a job and got it. 
Now there’s probably no one in New Haven 
who knows more than this young man 
about gas engines, steel alloys, shop organi- 
zation and all that. The little job that de- 
tained him was the working out of some 
minor but important economy in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. He suggested it by 
letter to the president of the company him- 
self, readily obtained several interviews 
with his chief and was given a chance to try 
it out. 

“Tt has proved its practical worth al- 
ready, though you and I are far too ignorant 
to understand it. As a result the presi- 
dent of the company offered him a much 
higher position at an excellent salary. It’s 
open to him still if he chooses to go back for 
it. But Jimmy decided to turn it down for 
a college education. And I’m wondering, 
Hunt, whether Yale has anything to give 

him that will justify such a sacrifice—any- 
thing that he couldn’t obtain for himself 
at much less expense, without three years’ 
waste of time and opportunity. How does 
it strike you, old man?) What would you 
say offhand, without weighing the matter?” 
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Knowledge 


Ralph De Palma and you have one thing in common. 
You’re both motorists. But De Palma knows motors. 
You merely think you know. 


You say you “don’t need a Boyce Moto-Meter.” 
Your eyes, ears and nose are all you need to tell you if 
everything’s running correctly in your motor. 


De Palma knows so much about motors and 
motor troubles that he says a Boyce Moto-Meter is a 
necessity. 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal condition 
of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of fluid 
indicates plainly whether your car 
is running too cool, too hot, or at its 
most efficient temperature. Unfailingly indi- 
cates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Eliminates premature 
. wear, burned bearings, scored cylinders and 
\ other motor ills and expenses. Over two 
million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-MRETER or 
can get one for you. Installed in 
10 minutes. Choice of six models 
for your car’s radiator cap—$2.50 
to $14—(in Canada $3.75 ta 
$22.50). Dashboard type—$18 
to $50 — (in Canada $27 to $75). 


Special bookletson BOYCE MOTO- 
METER for passenger cars, trucks, 
stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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What I wanted to say was, “‘ Damn it all! 
I’m not here at this time of night to inter- 
est myself in the elementary problems of 
Jimmy Kane!’’ In fact, I did say it to my- 
self with considerable energy—only to stop 
at the name, to stare at the boy before me, 
and to exclaim in a swift flash of connec- 
tion, “Great Scott! Are you Susan’s 
Jimmy?” ; 

“*Susan’s Jimmy’!’’ snorted Phil with a 
peculiar grin. “Of course he’s Susan’s 
Jimmy! I wondered how long it would 
take you!” 

As for Susan’s Jimmy, his expression was 
one of desolated amazement. Hither his 
host and his host’s friend or he had gone 
suddenly mad. The drop of his jaw was 
parentheses about a question mark. His 
blue eyes piteously stared. 

“‘T guess I’m not on, sir,’ he mumbled to 
Phil, blushing hotly. 

He was really a most attractive youth, 
considering his origins. I eyed him now 
shamelessly and was forced to wonder that 
the wrong end of Birch Street should have 
produced not only Susan—who would have 
proved the phoenix of any environment— 
but this pleasant-faced, confidence-inspiring 
boy, whose expression so oddly mingled 
simplicity, energy, stubborn self-respect, 
and the cheerfulness of good health, an 
unspoiled will and a hopeful heart. He 
seemed at once too mature for his years and 
too naive; concentration had already 
modeled his forehead, but there was inno- 
cence in his eyes. Innocence—I can only 
call it that. His eyes looked out at the 
world with the happiest candor; and I 
found myself predicting of him what I had 
never yet predicted of mortal woman or 
man: ‘‘He’s capable of anything—but 
sophistication; he’ll get on, he’ll arrive 
somewhere—but he will never change.” 

Phil meanwhile had eased his embarrass- 
ment with a friendly laugh. ‘‘It’s all right, 
Jimmy; we’re not the lunatics we sound. 
Don’t you remember Bob Blake’s kid on 
Birch Street?” 

“Oh! Her!” 

“Mr. Hunt became her guardian, you 
know, after zs 

“Oh!” interrupted Jimmy, beaming on 
me. ‘‘You’re the gentleman that af! 

“Yes,” I responded; ‘I’m the unbeliev- 
ably fortunate man.” 

‘‘She was a queer little kid,” reflected 
Jimmy. ‘I haven’t thought about her for 
a long time.”’ 

“That’s ungrateful of you,” said Phil; 
“but of course you couldn’t know that.”’ 

Question mark and parentheses formed 
again. “‘Phil means,” I explained, ‘‘that 
Susan has never forgotten you. It seems 
you did battle for her once, down at the 
bottom of the Birch Street incline.” 

“Oh, gee!” grinned Jimmy. ‘‘The time 
I laid out Joe Gonfarone? Maybe I wasn’t 
seared stiff that day! Well, what d’y’ think 
of her remembering that!” 

“You'll find it’s a peculiarity of Susan,”’ 


| said Phil, ‘‘that she doesn’t forget anything.” 


““Why—she must be grown up by this 
time,” surmised Jimmy. ‘‘It was mighty 
fine of you, Mr. Hunt, to do what you did! 
I’d kind of like to see her again some day. 
But maybe she’d rather not,’’ he added. 

“Why?” asked Phil. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, ‘“‘she had a pretty 
raw deal on Birch Street. Seeing me might 
bring back things.” 
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“It couldn’t,”’ I reassured him. ‘Sugar 
has never let go of them. She uses all he: 
experience, every part of it, every day.” 

Jimmy grinned again. ‘‘It must keep he; 
hustling! But she always was different, ) 
guess, from the rest of us.”” With a vagu 
wonder he addressed us both: ‘You thin}. 
a lot of her, don’t you?”’ 

For some detached ironic god this mo 
ment must have been exquisite. I enyiec 
the god his detachment. The blank thai 
had followed his question puzzled Jimmy 
and turned him awkward. He fidgetec| 
with his feet. 

“Well,” he finally achieved, “I guegs I’ 
better be off, professor. I’ll think over aj! 
you said,” 

“Do,” counseled Phil, rising, ‘‘and com 
to see me to-morrow. We mustn’t let yo) 
take a false step if we can avoid it,” 

“Tt’s certainly great of you to show s 
much interest,”’ said Jimmy, hunching him, 
self at last out of his chair. “I appreciat 
it_a lot.’ He hesitated, then plunged, 
‘It’s been well worth it to me to come Has) 
again—just to meet you.” ' 

“Nonsense!” laughed Phil, shepherdin 
him skillfully toward the door. 

When he turned back to me it was with 
the evident intention of discussing furthe} 
Jimmy’s personaland educational problems 
but I rebelled. 

“Phil,” I said, ‘‘I know what Susaz 
means to you, and you know—I think— 
what she means to me. Now through my 
weakness, stupidity or something Susan’ 
in danger. Sit down, please, and let m 
talk. I’m going to give you all the facts 
everything—a full confession. It’s bound 
for many reasons, to be painful for both o 
us. I’m sorry, old man—but we'll have ti 
rise to it for Susan’s sake; see this thin; 
through together. I feel utterly imbecili 
and helpless alone.” 

Half an hour later I had ended my mono 
logue, and we both sat silent, staring at thi 
dulled embers on the hearth. 

At length Phil drew in aslow, involuntary 
breath. 

“Hunt,” he said, ‘‘it’s a humiliatin 
thing for a professional philosopher to ad 
mit, but I simply can’t trust myself to ad 
vise you. I don’t know what you ought ti 
do; I don’t know what Susan ought to do 
or what I should do. I don’t even knoy 
what your wife should do; though I fee 
fairly certain that whatever it is she wil 
try something else. Frankly I’m toomuch: 
part of it all, too heartsick, for hones 
thought.” | 

He smiled drearily and added, as if a 
random: ‘‘‘Physician, heal thyself.’ Wha 
an abysmal joke! How the fiends ot hel 
must treasureit. . They’ ve only one better— 
‘Man is a reasonable being!’’’ He rose, 0 
rather he seemed to be propelled from hi: 
chair. ‘‘Hunt! Would-you really like t 
know what all my days and nights of in 
tense study have come to? The kind of mat 
you’ve turned to for strength? My lift 


‘has come to just this: I love her, and shi 


doesn’t loye me! 

“Oh!” he cried. ‘“‘Go home! Go home 
I’m ashamed.” 

So I departed, like Omar, through thi 
same door wherein I went; but not befor 
I had grasped—as it seemed to me for th 
first time—Phil’s hand. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A sheet of instructions like this is 
used in progressive laundries to 
Suide workers in marking the 
pieces in your family bundle. 


There is a particular 
place for every mark 
made in a modern 
laundry. The sketch 
shows a corset cover 
marked at bottom of 
button band, on un- 
der side. 


The Mark 


that Makes a Thing Yours 


Keeping people and apparel identified is one of 
the most exacting duties of modern laundries. 
The mark that makes a thing yours may seem 
but a simple detail of service, yet it has re- 
quired long years of trial to develop the mark- 
ing method that modern laundries employ. 


If you lived in certain parts of France, your 
whole name and address, together with a spe- 
cial geometrical design, would be inscribed upon 
your apparel in some plainly visible place. In 
Batavia a number would be stamped in large 
characters upon your linen. The Russians 
mark things in a fashion prescribed by the 
police. Stamps with engraved designs of great 
variety are the vogue in Bulgaria. 


It is only in the modern laundries of Amer- 
ica that a system of marking has been evolved 
that is invisible, and which still insures the 
return to its rightful owner 
of every article laundered. 


This marking is done ac- 
cording to a fixed rule. A 
place is chosen for lettering 
or numbering that is hidden 
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from sight while the garment is being worn, 
and the mark is always made at this 
point only. 


If it be a tablecloth, the mark that makes it 
yours is carefully stamped at a corner on the 
under side; if a skirt, a mark is made inside of 
the waistband, at the right of the opening; if 
a chemise, the initials or numbers are printed 
in some equally inconspicuous place. 


Many things, like the fine undergarments, 
handkerchiefs and dainty apparel of women, 
are not marked in this way but are iden- 
tified in a still more considerate manner by 
being securely enclosed in a special net bag— 
and the bag only is marked. 


This exact and considerate marking is the 
rule in all modern laundries—it is a part of the 
service they give you when you send them 

your family washing. 


There are modern laun- 
dries in your city. If you 
would strike washday from 
your domestic calendar, try 
them. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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““What’s the matter?’’ he demanded 
hoarsely. ‘‘Have you got the dumbies 


too? Listen to me a minute, feller!” 

The clerk drew himself up. 

“You won’t gain anything this way!” 
he said snappishy. ‘“‘Mr. Glesinger 
will a 

“Oh, Mr. Glesinger can go get a job 
tatting somewhere! You hearken to me! 
Where is Sackett’s office?”’ 

The clerk wriggled helplessly, but 
Oulihan’s big hand was closing on his 
shoulder and the grip was a healthy one. 

“It’s beyond the glass partition in that 
corner,” he said doggedly. 

‘Go tell him I want to see him.” 

‘‘He isn’t there. Honest, he isn’t! He 
won’t be here till three this afternoon. 
Look out, you’re hurting my arm!” 

Oulihan dropped his hold. 

“Oh, am I? That’s too bad. I'll be 
back here at three, then, and if I don’t get 
some action I’ll hurt two or three other 
parts of you. Do you hear that? Tell 
Glesinger to write his notes to the congress- 
man of this district—I’m too busy for 
literature right now. Three o’clock, you 
said, eh? I’ll be back 
then.” 

He strode to the 
counter, gave Gles- 
inger a gratuitous 
scowl, leaped the bar- 
rier once more and 
went out. He reap- 
peared at the ap- 
pointed time and 
waited an hour with- 
out getting any satis- 
faction. Hereturned 
the next day and lost 
his temper, roaring 
and threatening lives 
but accomplishing 
naught. On the fol- 
lowing morning he 
arrived to be met by 
a special policeman, 
who warned him that 
he must keep the 
peace or be summa- 
rily locked up. After 
that his visits were 
more frequent but less 
tempestuous. On one 
occasion he waited for 
five slow and weary 
hours. On the sixth 
day he called nine 
times. And on the 
seventh day 

But meantime An- 
gus Lacey was on the 
eve of an important 
discovery that as it 
turned out had some- 
thing very vital to do 
with that seventh 
day. 

In these weeks 
Lacey had planted 
the Cole green trian- 
gle in the Birkville 
field permanently. He 
grinned whenever he 
thought of it. His 
chief had been short, 
sharp and sneering in 
early letters to Angus; 
then suddenly he had 
written: 

“We would have 
been in Texas a year 
ago and got some of 
the cream if it had 
not been for a lot of 
you slow-footed field 
men. I told you all 
the time that we were taking dust from the 
live ones. Now I suppose you'll believe me. 

‘Regarding that Topnotch lease: Rogers 
is making life miserable for me trying to 
buy it for the Federated, but I have made 
up my mind to hold it for development, so 
do not get brilliant some day and sell it. 
If you were normal I’d send a couple of 
crews down to you from here and have you 
start prospecting. But as soon as Gallinger 
gets over the idea that I’m bush I’ll come 
down myself. Meantime I’m appraising 
the Topnotch lease at half a million to 
the directors, which will probably cause 
you to swell up like a toad on a warm 
night.” 

That Topnotch lease was one of Lacey’s 
best pick-ups. He had acquired it for eighty 
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thousand and had immediately spudded 
in two holes and was driving downward 
at a satisfactory rate of speed with two 
standard rigs, hoping to be able to surprise 
Oil King Cole with a producing property 
just about the time his chief became fully 
converted to Texas and ordered work to 
proceed. In addition Angus was flirting 
with the owners of some choice wildcat 
leases outside the proven belt, had made 
a few dollars on his own account in specu- 
lation and was generally up to his neek in 
excitement and business. 

But his pet and pride was the pipe-line 
project. There was still no gas in the 
Birkville territory, but Angus had seen 
signs and portents and with his usual fore- 
handedness had signed up the gas com- 
panies of the two big cities to the east of 
the field to take all the gas he could deliver 
at twelve cents a thousand cubic feet. Of 
course this was contingent on his having 
gas to deliver, but if Harry Johnson, the 
geologist, had been right—and Angus 
grudgingly admitted that he sometimes 
was—the day would come when some 
Birkville operator would crowd through 


The Earth Rocked Under a Crashing Detonation. 


land afong the pipe-line right of way when 
he noticed that something was wrong at a 
derrick just across the road. Angus knew 
all the signs. Drilling had been stopped, 
the roustabout and the tool dresser were 
standing over the casing mouth in earnest 
conversation and the driller and his boss, 
probably a field superintendent, were in an 
argument in the foreground. 

Angus listened, sniffed, then left the 
builder and crossed the road. The field 
boss and the driller looked at him trucu- 
lently and as Angus was about to pass 
them to step onto the derrick floor the 
former shouted angrily, ‘‘Here, Jack, what 
do you want?” 

Now if there was one thing more than 


another Angus had no taste for it was for - 


being called by the roustabout’s universal 
name for a common laborer who is a 
stranger—Jack. He stopped. 

“‘T came over to ask the price of castile 
soap,” he answered bluntly. 

“Come on now,” the superintendent 
snarled. ‘‘Dont get fresh on top of it! You 
turn round and hunch off the job—see? 
And don’t give me any of your lip either!” 


The Gas Fiames Leaped Asunder Like a Million 


Lightning Bolts Hurled From a Common Center 


into a pocket of high-pressure gas and that 
pipe line would carry it under its own pres- 
sure into the city gas holders. 

It may be said in passing that one of the 
nicest, cleanest and easiest ways to make 
money that anyone has yet invented is to sit 
on the front stoop and let a pipe line carry 
gas for you from a field where it costs you 
three or four cents to a city holder where it 
brings you twleve and up, and that with- 
out striking for shorter hours or higher 
wages or even stopping work to hold a 
convention every few weeks. 

Anticipating the day when the green 
triangle would be in the natural-gas busi- 
ness under some such happy auspices as 
those suggested, Angus was engaged with a 
young contractor one day on a piece of 


Angus regarded him for a minute; then 
he moved up to where they stood. 

“T come from California,’’ Lacey began, 
and his voice was thick. ‘Out there we’ve 
got a queer liking for a civil word. I came 
over here to give you one. But I see I 
made a mistake—you wouldn’t know it if 
you heard it. I’ll say good day to you and 
I hope some day to have the pleasure of 
hammering your ugly head down between 
your shoulders.” 

As calmly as he could he walked back 
to his pipe line and the interested young 
contractor. ‘“‘Whose outfit is that over 
there?” Angus asked abruptly. 

“Delta Company. That is known as the 
Cunningham lease. Why? Did Rufus 
Knott get surly?” 
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“No, Rufus did Knott get sy; 
that’s his name. He got downrigl, 
agreeable and nasty. What’s the » 
are they afraid somebody will walk |; 
pocket their derrick or have they 5 
secret between them?” 

“It’s a peculiar outfit, Mr. Lacey 
builder replied. “Old Jennings N¢j 
the owner of Delta. No one seems ti) 
much about him and no one know) 
thing about his superintendent 
fellow Knott. For some reason ort 
they are a suspicious, grouchy gang, | 
would do them a lot of good woul, 
black eye or so, I’d say.” 

“T see. He acted as though I mig | 
out something about their hole | 
ground they that didn’t want kno)’ 

“Sure! That sounds like them | 
they in trouble at the well?” 

Angus grinned. 

“No,” he said slowly, “not yet, ] 
they are going to be. That’s what |) 
over there to tell them.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Well, I’m not telling you that, | 
But there’s something for you to rem: | 
If the Delta 
pany and the 
headed Mr, }, 
Knox, or whe 
you call him, ¢ 
have difficult, 
the next few da 
ten words fro 
could have \ 
them and if } 
difficulties dor « 
them anywher | 
a cool hundrec 1 
sand in hard e\ 
make you a]s 
of the finest) 
quart hat in th t 
of Texas.” 

Duffy laugh 

“T couldn't 2 
two-quart hai | 
Lacey, but I) 
use it to keepi 
in. I'll bear‘ 
words in mind, | 

“Just do tha it 
thing. I belie |; 
said this ove 
name is Norris | 

“Jennings .f 
He has a littl h 
of an office on (¢ 
Street back | 
Gulf Building. \ 
about this qit 
of two stori | 


quoth Angus ¢ 
“T want a shac jl 
here in which ti 3 
on a large and 0 
ishing  businei| 
quiring the ser 
a clerk and arf 
boy, with ro. 
hang coats up - 
ahead and lay ° 
Make it foue 
stories if you h? 
but don’t both I 
I’ve got som! 
on my mind—| 
isn’t remorse. ¥ 
I’m gone.” 

And he was. 


ur 


ENNINGS ) 
1 RIS was a | 
horse-faced 1! 
man distinguished by an apologetic a 
a large mole on the side of his nose 
person was untidy, his stenographt? 
bookkeeper was a close-mouthed V? 
who had once been young, and his 
quarters comprised a suite of two } 
close and shabby rooms. The ment? 
the name of O. K. Cole of Los ae 
raised quite a commotion in the plat 
Angus Lacey was immediately show 
the presence of the long-faced head | 
establishment. A if 

After some rambling discourse ¢” 
part of Mr. Norris concerning the bi 
gard he had for the O. K. Cole mu” 
owner and working force, Angus ¥a¢) 
terrupted further disquisition by "4 
(Continued on Page 135) | 
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(Continued from Page 132) 

ietly: “Mr. Norris, have you sold an 

ron on any gas your Delta Company 

ht develop on the Cunningham lease?” 

Gas? Option? No, Mr. Lacey, I have 

” 


Want to sell such an option?”’ 

IT might consider it.” 

Well, be kind enough to doit then. I’ll 
» you a thousand dollars down right here 
, two cents a thousand cubic feet for all 
\gas you can turn into my feed lines— 
-to furnish the meters.”’ 

fr. Norris contemplated the ceiling. 
it he was probably wondering was why 
ole employee who looked as smart as 
} young man looked should make the 
. offer of a gift of one thousand dollars 
mn operator who had about as much 
nee to develop gas in his well as he had 
evelop whipping cream. What he was 
sably debating was whether he could 
more than one thousand in that incom- 
jensible gift offer. 

4 one-thousand-dollar bonus,” he said 
jinatively and keeping a wary eye on 
ay’s face. “That seems a leetle bit low, 


All right,” Angus said, reaching for his 
: “I guess we’re wasting valuable time 


nd he rose. 

Dh, you misunderstand me, Mr. 
py!” Norris interrupted. ‘‘Sit down, 
| Sit down! I was about to add that in 
1s of the fact that I—well, in short, I’ll 
‘pt your terms.”’ 

That’s all there is to it then,’ Angus 
, “Sign here.”’ 

is document was shrewdly scanned 
‘ugh a pair of foggy spectacles, a clause 
\wo were explained and then Norris 
id. Angus drew a check book and 
je the one-thousand-dollar order. 

ls there a notary in the building?” 
‘us asked. 

(ll have Miss Doane call him in,’ 
ris said. 

jiss Doane, the high-shouldered lady 
indant, went on her errand. 

[ presume you are the gentleman who 
ht the Mattern-Dewey pipe line, 
(t you?” Norris asked to pass the 
i, 

Cm the one who signed the papers— 


nits! 
For the O. K. Cole interests, I sup- 
i.” 


Well, not for the interests of science,” 
by rejoined. 
quite so,” Norris giggled. ‘‘Tee-hee! 
dn’t mean to be impertinent in my 
ytioning, Mr. Lacey.” 
No,” Angus said dryly, “I suppose 
) Is this your notary?” 
/ was, and the document was properly 
ed, sealed, attested, stamped and paid 
| The notary withdrew. 
And I wish you luck, Mr. Lacey,” Mr. 
tis said, rising and rubbing his big 
e gently with a forefinger. The gesture 
» him a furtive and clandestine air that 
not lessened by the man’s stooping 
lure and general air of being a con- 
ator in some deep game. Angus, struck 
this impression, took up his hat and 
ped toward a door. As his hand fell on 
‘knob Norris jumped forward with 
‘Tising agility. 
No—not that way!” he cried sharply. 
lis door, Mr. Lacey.” 
Oh, sure enough,’ Angus said. “I 
’t need to use the fire escape. Good 
ining, Norris.” 
Good day, sir—good day. Anything I 
' do for the Cole interests at any 
Pil let you know. And by the way, 
tis your field man’s name?”’ 
Knott, Mr. Lacey. Rufus Knott. Why 
ou ask?” ; 
Jh, I wanted to be sure,” Lacey said. 
»we him something and I didn’t want 
jay the wrong man.” 
eaving Norris to make as much or as 
2 as he could from this reply, Angus 
tout. He turned into Fourth, rounded 
‘corner into Sam Houston Street and 
‘moving through the crowd of brokers’ 
its and speculators who daily gathered 
e to make and lose money in the fas- 
ting game of stock gambling when he 
suddenly butted from behind. with 
it force by a very solid body that felt 
‘ahead. 
gus shot out one hand and brought up 
nutter with a violent jerk. 
is captive was a snub-nosed and belli- 
youth of twenty-two or three whose 
| clenched instantly and who was about 


to strike out manfully for his freedom when 

he caught a good look at Lacey’s face. 

4 ‘W hy, it’s Mr. Lacey!”’ he exclaimed. 
What do you know about that?” . 

Angus smiled. 

“Who did you think it was—a tackling 
dummy? You want to be careful who you 
crowd here in Texas. Some of these wild 
men move quick and shoot straight. What’s 
your name?” 

, Um Oulihan—Aloysius Oulihan—and 
I’m down here to lick a thief.” 

‘Well, that’s a nice pleasant job for you, 
I should judge. Where did you know me?” 

“T was in the transportation department 
at the Cole offices in Los Angeles. You 
wouldn’t remember me.” 

“Not from that, I wouldn’t. But after 
to-day I’m not likely to forget you. I 
think I’ve got possible internal injuries 
from our meeting. Now about this thief- 
licking business—what’s the row?” 

“A dirty, thieving, low-lifed ii. 

““Of course. But aside from that?” 

_ “Well, a guy here roped my mother 
into putting a thousand dollars up for oil 
stock. When I got back from the service 
I wormed it out of her. I spent a month 


-and most of my money trying to get satis- 


faction by mail and through lawyers and 
now I’m tired of that. I’m not going to 
get the money back, but I’m going to give a 
sneak-thief petty larcenist named Enos 
Sackett the dog-gonedest licking that ever 
a lousy, rotten-hearted, woman-robbing 


old 

“Oh, probably! Probably! Let that 
slide, sonny. Do you think you really 
want to lick this bird?”’ 

“T don’t think so—I know it. Le’ me go 
and I’ll look up you later and tell you 
about it.” 

““You seem to have your mind made up,” 
Angus said pleasantly. ‘‘And perhaps you 
know something about fighting—having 
had more practice at it than I have. I 
guess I’]l go with you and see how it’s done. 
But go easy—remember that some men 
have a strong prejudice against being killed 
outright.” 

If Lacey expected further argument he 
was deceived. In fact he had a good deal 
of difficulty keeping up with his belligerent 
friend. Oulihan reached the second floor of 
the Gulf Building in three jumps and a 
scramble; he broke through the outer door 
of the Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company 
offices like a bull going through a picket 
fence, and while clerks and employees scat- 
tered before his onslaught he made his way 
straight toward the farthermost corner of 
the big suite. Ahead of him a meek indi- 
vidual in a long-tailed coat was just closing 
a door. This person stared at the oncoming 
avenger with perturbation whitening his 
florid face. He tried to check Oulihan, but 
was brushed aside. He turned to pursue 
the boy, but Angus Lacey was among 
those present. 

Angus caught the gentleman’s coat tails 
as the handiest part of him to catch, pulled 
him backward a step or two and with a 
jerk brought down on those superfluous tails 
the rolling top of a heavy desk that snapped 
viciously close to the posterior part or 
portion of the dismayed man’s body. An- 
gus noticed at the time and later that the 
imprisoned dignitary made no outcry. He 
merely waved his arms and emitted strange 
and unearthly gargling sounds from his 
throat. He did not’ know Mortimer Glesin- 
ger, but not knowing him made at the 
moment no particular difference to Angus. 
He was immediately interested in what was 
happening about him. 

There were several things. Angus leaned 
against the door frame of the glass-inclosed 
office through which he had seen Oulihan 
charge. The latter had tried an inner door, 
it had refused to give, he had stepped back 
and burst it open with a shoulder. Quite 
a number of clerks meanwhile had come 
running up. Now they_were formed into a 
loose and vacillating mob just out of arm’s 
reach of Lacey. Angus stood amiably 
watching them. 

“Took here,” the boldest of them cried 
shrilly, “nobody is allowed to go into the 
president’s office!” 

“No?” Angus inquired. ‘Well, just 


stick round and tell. my gentle friend , 


Oulihan that when he comes out. Maybe 
he didn’t understand the rule.” 


From beyond the splintered door came | 


vague sounds; then the rising voice of the 
pugnacious young Californian; then a 
querulous and. protesting voice. Angus 
started. As the remonstrating speech rose 
in pitch and volume he stepped back a pace 
or two and looked in. Across a broad desk, 
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with his back to a door that seemed to 
lead through the wall of the Gulf Build- 
ing and into space beyond, stood a tall 
stooping man—very white and visibly 
terror-stricken—on whose nose a big mole 
darkened into purple under his stress, An- 
gus stared, then laughed. His laughter con- 
vulsed him. The more he thought about 
those two doors—one in the offices of Jen- 
nings Norris, the respectable and prosper- 
ous owner of the Delta Oil Company, and 
one in the office of Enos Sackett, president 
and chief beneficiary of the Sackett Gold 
Bond fraud—the more humorous the thing 


became. And the doors were only the be- 


ginning of the fun. He stepped back again 
to face the clerks. The latter pressed in a 
little. 

“There’s some trouble in there,’ the 
boldest cried, gaining courage from the 
swelling numbers behind him. ‘You just 
get out of the way and let us go in!” 

Angus looked him over slowly. 

“See here, little man,” he said sooth- 
ingly, “‘you children better run back to 
your adding machines and your sucker let- 
ters and not bother a busy man. Me, per- 
sonally—I don’t bite. But if Oulihan comes 
out in a hurry four or ten of you will get 
stepped on and seriously inconvenienced. 
And I’d advise 4 

From that cloistered sanctuary came 
harsh and unpleasant sounds, mounting 
suddenly. 

“All right, you shark!’’ cried the voice 
of one in great anger. ‘“‘Then look out for 
it, because here it comes!” 

“Don’t you—here! Murder! Help! 
I’m going to be killed!”’ 

There was a rush and a scramble, a dull 
thud, a shriek and another heavy thud— 
then a half breath of silence and a crash as 
though a tall cabinet full of thin glassware 
had been toppled over. From the room 
there emerged Aloysius Oulihan calmly 
stuffing his cuffs back into his sleeves and 
smiling beatifically, like one of Tinto- 
retto’s cherubim. 

The clerks, suddenly reénforced by Mor- 
timer Glesinger, who had left his coat tails 
behind him in one desperate leap and 
wrench, all panic-stricken with fear for 
their jobs, closed in with a rush. Angus 
swung about from contemplating that smile 
of Oulihan’s and he laughed once more. 

“Come on, young Oulihan,’’ he cried, 
*‘let’s polish the place!’’ 

They did. As Oulihan expressed it while 
heaving an accountant bodily into the 
mess and mélée with which the floor was 
presently ornamented, they did kitchen 
police for three brisk minutes, working 
smoothly, coolly and rapidly. From the 
wriggling, cursing, tangled mass came 
sounds made by human beings in misery 
and discomfort and unhealthy terror. An- 
gus and Oulihan went out, dusting off their 
hands, and on the stairs were met by a 
crowd of the curious, whose eyes bulged 
and whose ears were cocked to the sounds 
of riot and mishap from above. The two 
Californians stepped aside for them. 

“Pass right on up, gentlemen,’ said 
Angus amiably. ‘‘There’s quite a flurry in 
Gold Bond Oil. The market seems to have 
been beared a little and if you hurry you 
may be able to make a killing.” 

Unquestioned and serene, they went into 
the street. 

Angus began to laugh again. 

“Do a good job inside?”’ he asked. 

Oulihan grinned and nodded. 

“Pretty fair,’ he said. ‘Only the old 
skunk wouldn’t stand up and take it.”’ 

“T suppose not. Unappreciative old 
beast. But, my son, this is a pleasant and 
beautiful world, for all that. You will learn 
more about: what I mean before you are 
much older. Take me, for instance. I came 
downtown this afternoon to do myself 
some good, but also and incidentally to 
put an evérlasting crimp into a.roughneck 
that had called me Jack—a name I don’t 
like from roughnecks.- I bump into you 
and: you-do a little Black Hand avenging 


~on your hook in:a good, thorough, dough- 


boy fashion and incidentally toss right into 
my waiting-mit a gentleman I greatly hone 
to do harm to.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Aloysius, grinning. “T 
don’t know what you are talking about, 
but. I’m a happy guy myself. I consider 
I got about a thousand dollars’ worth of 
satisfaction up there.” 

‘Probably you did,” Angus rejoined. ‘‘I 
judge as much from your behavior, But 
if you knew that the man whose face you 
pushed is the man Iam now going to proceed 
to annihilate and totally subsquatulate—if 
that’s a real word—until there isn’t enough 
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left of -him to make into a decent bank- 
ruptcy proceeding, you would be still hap- 
pier, wouldn’t you?” 

**How’s that?” Oulihan inquired. ‘Say 
that again, Mr. Lacey.” 

“Tt’s this way then” Lacey began—and 
stopped. 

So did everyone else on the street. They 
stopped suddenly, as though frozen. They 
stopped just as they were—with their 
hands falling and their eyes big. From the 
west came suddenly a scraping, rending 
scream, then a sound like that of wind in 
tree tops, followed by a sort of giant’s 
belch, a hiccup and a roar that shook the 
earth. At the same moment there shot into 
the air in the distance the top of a derrick, a 
rain of tools and pipe and a tangle of cable. 
A black torrent of mud and stones rose and 
opened like an umbrella and the roar 
increased. 

“What is it?’’ someone shouted—and 
could scarcely hear his own voice. 

Angus Lacey turned calmly to Oulihan. 

‘There, my son, is the day of judgment 
for Enos Sackett,”’ he said soberly. ‘‘Come 
along—let’s run out to the Delta lease and 
watch the crack of doom! Do you get me? 
You do not. But you will, boy—oh, you 
most certainly and undoubtedly will!” 

Oulihan was compelled to shout to be 
heard. 

“For the love of Mike, what is it? You 
don’t mean it’s the end of the world?”’ 

Angus grinned. 

“For your friend, Enos Sackett; and 
for my friend, J. Norris, it is, sonny. Be- 
cause the Cunningham well of the Delta 
Company has gone into gas. And unless 
I miss my guess it’s going to be afire % 

As though his words had caused it, a 
lurid streak of light shot up and down the 
sky and with a splintering crash like the 
crackle of a lightning bolt there burst into 
being in the west a tower of fire five hun- 
dred feet high that became a column, burn- 
ing as steadily as a lamp wick in a closed 
room and so brightly that men turned their 
eyes away from it and shaded their faces 
with their hands. 


NGUS LACEY was not the seventh son 
of aseventh son; he was the only child 
of the ninth of a family of fourteen—all 
Scotch. In short, he laid no claim to pro- 
phetic ability. But he knew oil-well drilling 
from building the derrick and spudding in a 
hole to hooking up the pumps or capping 
the well and he could read signs as a doctor 
reads pulse, tongue and the lungs. For 
months he had known all that Harry John- 
son, the geologist, knew about the cer- 
tainty that the Birkville field was underlaid 
with some gas pockets of problematical 
size; and for days he had known that the 
well on the Delta Company’s Cunningham 
lease was showing symptoms of proving 
Johnson correct. 

If Rufus Knott had had Lacey’s experi- 
ence or had given the young Californian 
a pleasant word the Norris concern would 
have pumped mud and water into that 
hole on the morning of Lacey’s discovery 
of trouble there instead of bailing it out 
and thus releasing the liquid plug that was 
holding the gas down. Once that plug, or 
cushion, was removed, however, the gas 
had forced its way through the thin earth 
or rock crust that incased it, some ancient 
fissure or fault was breached and the gas 
had done the rest. 

Even then the well might have been 
prevented from taking fire if the moment 
that terrific blast of gravel and rocks had 
begun Knott and his men had begun flood- 
ing the steel-casing mouth with water to 
keep it cool. For when abrasive materials 
are shot through an eight-and-a-half-inch 
casing mouth under a pressure of four 
hundred or five hundred pounds to the 
square inch the friction set up is sufficient 
to make any metal heat. In this case Knott 
and his crew had stood back—amazed, 
frightened and helpless; the casing mouth 
had begun to glow rosily, then had flared 
red, then had ignited the gas. Knowing 
guessers estimated that fifty million cubic 
feet of the highly inflammable stuff was 
being consumed in that tower of fierce flame 
in every twenty-four hours and without 
exception they opined that it would con- 
tinue to be consumed as long as the under- 
ground supply lasted, for they said loudly 
and positively that no human agency could 
control the: burning well. They uttered 
this verdict with finality and offered bets 
at large odds in support of their conten- 
tion. There were no takers. The job 
looked hopeless. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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2s Look~ free 


Super pisatric ctric 
Americas Leading Washing Machine 


The A-B-C cylinder reverses after each revolution, 
combining all the worth-while features of both cylinder 
and ‘‘rocking-tub” types of washers. It’s the most 
noiseless machine made; its full cabinet body makes it 
the absolutely safe washer; its adjustable belt drive 
prevents costly motor burnouts; its swinging electric 
wringer operates in any position; its motor is 50% 

oversize. The A-B-C has fewer moving parts than 
most washers—nothing complicated to get out of order. 


Choice of White Maple or Metal Cylinder 
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‘TIL have your. A-B-© 


sent out before Monday” 


“That'll be fine! I’m certainly glad I came 
in today,” she admitted, “for I’ve had such a 
hard time keeping a laundress, even though I 
paid her well. I have wanted an electric washer | 
that would really wash clothes clean without 
injuring them, one that would be absolutely 
safe. Tve heard lots of good things about 
the A-B-C from my friends and neighbors. 
But now I’m sure that this is the machine 
P’ve been looking for.” 


“We could handle other makes,” replied 
the merchant, “but we consider that in the 
A-B-C Super Electric Washer, we are offering 
the very best. You'll find it even more satis- 
factory than you anticipate. Besides the 
guarantee of the manufacturer, our own guar- 
‘antee of eflictent service is given with every | [ 
A-B-C. We appreciate ovr responsibility also.” 

i 
j 
i, 


The Electrical Appliance Dealer can give you reliable tnfor- 
mation on household appliances. Upon written request, the , 
name of the A-B-C dealer in your vicinity will be sent you. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
| PEORIA, ILLINOIS / 
| 


Leading Manufacturers of Power and Electric Washing Machines in America 


WASHING MACHINES 
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The Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
for Steady Duty with Heavy Loads 


OR all heavy duty—for hauling pon- 

derous, weighty loads over good or 
bad roads the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Truck is easily maintaining its eleven- 
year-old leadership. 


With its motor power applied to all 
four wheels it moves along steadily and 
persistently with heavy loads over roads 
as they come. 


In the Lumber and Logging Industry; in the 
Building and Contracting Fields; in Mining; in 
the Oil Fields; in Road Making; in fact for all 
heavy hauling you find that the most progressive 
and prosperous companies are more and more 
standardizing on the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive as 
the one truck that fully meets their requirements. 


If you have a heavy hauling problem that 
you want solved economically, write us to send 
you the results of using Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Trucks as other men in similar fields experi- 
ence them, 


DUPLEX 4-WHEEL DRIVE 
31% Ton Capacity 


Price $4250, f. o. b. Lansing 
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Engine Running at Modevate Specd Develops 
a Road Speed of 25 Miles per hour - - - 


BUS IN E S 


Why the Duplex Limited is an Especially 
Safe Investment for Every Man 
Who Uses a General Purpose Truck 


Ruggedly Built by an Organization that Knows 
How to Build Trucks that Stand Up Under Use 


HE Limited is specifically designed for high speed loads. 
Equipped with pneumatic tires—and more important—it is 
deliberately designed and built for pneumatic tire equipment. 


It is probably the smoothest run- 
ning truck of its capacity on the 
roads. Its motor is so large, so power- 
ful, that the Limited can average 25 
miles per hour with full loads and 
the motor running only at moderate 
motor speed. 

This eliminates at the start the 
difficulties due to wrong design and 
the shock and vibration of excessive 
motor speed. 

There is nothing hasty or unde- 
veloped about the Limited. It has 
back of it the character, integrity 
and experience of one of the oldest 
and most successful truck companies 
in America today. 

And in truck making, as in every- 
thing else, character, integrity and 
experience are bound to register 
value in the truck itself—to give 
the man who buys the truck the 


Standard equipment includes also electric starting and lighting. 


benefits of correct design and ex- 
perienced construction. 

The whole history of the Duplex 
Truck Company ever since it 
started, shows it to be one of the 
really solid, stable institutions of 
the industry. 

The Duplex Limited is built for 
medium capacity high speed loads, 
and it is bound ‘to set new and 
higher standards for motor 
trucking efficiency. 

Business men all over America 
are placing orders for Duplex 
Limiteds now. Let the Duplex dealer 
show it to you. He knows the facts— 
for all Duplex dealers are practical 
truck men who know what the truck 
facts are. 

Write us for folders which give 
complete information about the 
Duplex Limited. 


The Wonderful Duplex Limited —Two-Wheel Drive— 
Medium Capacity— High Speed. $2575.00, f.0. b. Lansing 


| Duplex Truck Comp any | 


Lansing ° ‘Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Mast Successful Truck Companies in America | | ‘ 


March 13, 19 
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ono one did it look more hopeless than 
[anges Norris, owner of the Delta Oil 
apany; and Angus Lacey had been 

in asserting that the gas fire was the 
nning of the crack of doom for the man 
i two names and two offices and now 
ii a very sore nose and two black eyes 
aid not heighten his beauty nor sweeten 
disposition. For Jennings Norris of the 
¢a Company, or Enos Sackett of the 
xett Gold Bond Oil Company, which- 
- you prefer, was suffering from par- 
«ms of fear that he was about to reap 
_ whirlwind which biblical authority 
»s must follow the extensive sowing of 
wind. In short, Norris-Sackett was in 
id way and getting into a worse one. 
jth all his careful and forethoughtful 
ming of the Sackett Gold Bond fraud, 
vis had overlooked one contingency. 
‘had expected to keep the Gold Bond 
ime running only so long as was neces- 
: to finance successfully the eminently 
‘imate and aboveboard Delta Com- 
7, and then to have the invisible Enos 
sett drop out of existence. The gas 
ver had brought this well-considered 
‘act up short. Gold Bond sucker money 
iit continue to flow in fast enough to 
‘le Rufus Knott to conquer the gas 
it might, but Sackett-Norris began to 
»t it. And on top of this he was never 
lly able to get over his fear that other 
nosed and fiery-tempered young men 
_ widowed mothers might drop in on 
.as frequent visitors as Oulihan had, 
this meant physical pain, and physical 

was one luxury that the bunko man 
he could get along without. 

eanwhile Rufus Knott had put in 
2 days and nights of prodigious effort 
ast the tower of flame and had got 
ily nowhere. On the fourth day Norris 
»ed together all the money there was in 
Gold Bond pot, hypothecated some 
i securities he held and summoned 
itt. 

400k here, Knott,’’ he began queru- 
iy, “you don’t seem to be making any 
ress at the well at all.’’ 

Ih, you noticed that, did you?’ Knott 
‘led in surly fashion. ‘‘What about it 
What about it? Don’t look at me and 
what about it! I want that fire put 
‘2 

Allright, Mr. Norris—go put it out.” 
\re you getting impudent, Knott?” 
Maybe Iam. I don’t know and I don’t 
' I’ve done everything I could and I’m 
t through.” 

ley jawed each other for a few minutes, 
Norris took hold of himself. 

Jome, come, Knott, this won’t do!’’ he 
' “T suppose you’ve done the best you 
7. But the day the gas blew out one of 
.. Cole’s men called and signed me up 
as at two cents a thousand cubic feet. 
ought then he was crazy—I wasn’t 
ng for gas at all, as you know. But 
I believe he must have known what he 
doing. I’ve tried to get him to put out 
ire, but he only laughed at me. Said it 
my gas as long as it was afire and his 
i the fire was out. I don’t understand 
iexactly.”’ 

this chatter doesn’t get you any closer 
vo cents a thousand for gas,’ Knott 
jected crossly. 

Juite right, Knott—no. I want you to 
doilers and pumps in there and buy 
t to put out that fire if you have to 
ip the Gulf of Mexico dry to doit.” 

t’ll cost money, Norris.” 

Jamn it, man, the fire costs more! 
't argue—get busy!” 

ll right, I’ll get busy, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

» proceeded to carry out instructions 
ie tune of about thirty thousand dol- 
-or additional equipment and men and 
med to the scene of his activities. 
‘is chafed, fretted and lost weight. The 
continued for two days—a hopeless 
igle. Norris began to grow desperate. 
1en he had a visitor. He announced 
elf first in the outer office in a loud 
of voice and rather impatiently; in- 
ed Miss Doane that he didn’t carry a 
and that he wasn’t going to sit round 
‘o-by-four office drumming his heels 
> a six-by-nine wildcatter made up his 
| to see him, and entered Mr. Norris’ 
ite office. Once in, he closed the door 
id him with a thump and stuck his 
's in his pockets. 

Cour name Norris?” he demanded. 
Norris is my name, sir. May I ask 
you chose to bluster in here ——”’ 
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“Oh, can it!” the caller interrupted vig- . 
older of the two, decided. ‘“‘O. K. Cole has 


orously. “I’ve got about ninety seconds to 
give you and I don’t want to waste them. 
My name’s Cole.” 

Mr. Norris started up, his face bright- 
ening and a great load appearing to fall 
from his shoulders. 

“Not O. K. Cole?” he cried. 

Yep. Sit down. You can hire a brass 
band for me some other time. What will 
you take—cash—for your Delta Com- 
pany—if that’s its name?” 

‘The Delta? What will I take?” 

Now what the triple-starred dash is the 
use of gabbling? Yes! Name your price.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Cole, I—I haven’t 
considered selling.” 

“Don’t tell me that! Every fly-by-night 
wildcatter considers selling! Come on, 
talk up.” 

“Well, Mr. Cole, I suppose if you are 
anxious to buy iif 

“Who said I was anxious to buy? Scrape 
together what sense you’ve got and name 
a price and don’t sit there making faces 
at me!” 

Norris was doing almost that. He was so 
dumfounded, so taken aback and so gen- 
erally metagarbolized, as much by the 
presence in his little office of the great 
California magnate as by the latter’s man- 
ner, that his wits were wandering. But 
when backed into a corner Mr. Jennings 
Norris—like most rats—could fight. 

“Mr. Cole,” he said, sobering, ‘“you’ve 
made a mistake. I’m not the sort of man 
to be bullied and badgered, not even by 
you! I would sell the Delta, of course, but 
I’m not ready to fix a price. That’s the 
long and short of it.’ 

“Considerably too long and not near 
short enough!’ Cole rasped, unmoved. 
“Lean in and let me tell you something. 
I’m going to make you an offer for the 
Delta and I’m going to advise you to take 
it. If you don’t take it you’re going out of 
this field broke—if you don’t go out in 
the custody of a United States officer. Oh, 
that percolates, does it? All right—I’ll 
give you fifty thousand dollars for the 
whole shebang.” 

Norris forced a laugh. 

“Quit joking, Mr. Cole. I’ve got more 
than that much invested.” 

“T didn’t ask you that. I’ll give you 
fifty thousand now. I'll take a big chance 
in giving you anything, because my man, 
Lacey, may not be able to put out that 
fire you blundering asses got going, and he 
may not be able to cap the well after the 
fire is out. But fifty thousand goes—if you 
grab it now. If you don’t I'll give you 
forty thousand to-morrow morning, or 
thirty thousand to-morrow afternoon, or 
twenty thousand the next day, and if you 
don’t sell inside of three days I’ll take the 
property away from you and kick you off 
it with my own boot toe. Does that sound 
rough? Well, that’s the way I want it to 
sound. Can you talk now?” 

Norris was obviously in doubt on that 
score. He swallowed hard several times, 
ran a finger round the inside of his collar 
and stretched his neck. 

“T—JI don’t quite understand, Mr. 
Cole,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘Are you serious? 
Do you think you can scare me into selling 
at such a ridiculous figure? Well, you 
can’t.” 

“All right,’’ Cole said, and opened the 
door. ‘‘You can reach me at the Alamo 
Hotel—when I’m in. See you later.” 

He left Norris in a cold perspiration. 
The promoter tried to tell himself that this 
was only the California way of doing busi- 
ness—that it was pure bluff. But deep 
down in his withered and palsied old soul 
he knew better. Cole wasn’t a bluffer. 
Cole had something up his sleeve. And 
Norris, conscious how many things there 
were in his past, distant and immediate, 
that might be held up the sleeve of a strong 
man like Oil King Cole, perspired more and 
more freely. But he was obstinate. He 
had worked hard to accumulate what he 
had and he did not want to let any of it go. 
The blazing well had eaten into his gains 
from the Sackett Gold Bond fraud in a 
sickening fashion. Now Norris was des- 
perately determined to hold on to what 
remained. 

In this frame of mind he shook off fear 
and flew into a feverish activity. His first 
move was to look up two big producers 
whom he knew and offer them the Delta 
at two hundred thousand. It was worth 
twice that as prospective oil land in the 
Cunningham lease alone. They promised 
to let him know. When he had left them 
they talked the offer over. 
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“The old man is panicky,’’ Newton, the 


an option on his gas and Cole owns a pipe 
line. Don’t forget that. I think we’d 
better look twice before we buy into 
a merry little war with that California 
outfit.” 

So they called on Angus Lacey. 

“Would you consider selling your pipe 
line, Mr. Lacey?’’ Newton asked. 

“No,” said Angus, eying them shrewdly. 

“Leasing it?” 

SFNigiia 

“Are you going to use it to move oil?”’ 

Angus smiled. 

“What you mean is, Norris has offered 
you his Cunningham lease, isn’t it?’ 

““Well—yes.” 

‘All right. Now I'll tell you something. 
Tl do business with you gentlemen on 
any proposition you have but one. I won’t 
handle gas from the Delta Company’s 
ground unless it is taken over by the Cole 
companies. Is that clear?’’ 

“But you can’t be in earnest! If we 
took over that lease and put out the fire 
you’d have to handle our gas. I under- 
stand that you are under contract to de- 
liver to the City Gas and the Economic 
in 

“T am. But before I’ll take natural gas 
from Norris or any outsider who buys from 
him I'll hire motor trucks and gangs and 
Ill drive every foot of that pipe to the 
Gulf and throw it in. Now that’s plain 
talk and you can figure out your own 
answer. Is that all?” 

They went away considerably mystified 
but certain of one thing, namely, that 
O. K. Cole, the oil king, was in a death 
grapple with Jennings Norris and that it 
behooved prudent independent operators 
to keep hands off. So they sent word to 
Norris early the following morning that 
the deal was dead. 

The news came at a bad time for Norris. 
He had been wakened at eight o’clock, 
after having spent half the night watching 
Knott make a determined but losing fight 
against the burning gas, to be told by 
Knott that all the local supply and heavy 
hardware companies had closed down on 
credit and would not sell him a foot of pipe 
or a piece of machinery except for cash. 
Knott had wrecked one large pump in in- 
stalling it; he had burst several lengths 
of fire hose and one of his boilers had ex- 
ploded. In short, the fight against the fire 
was finished unless more materials were 
forthcoming. 

At his office he found the news awaiting 
him that Newton and Birch wouldn’t 
touch Delta Company. Another strong 
local man refused even to talk a possible 
proposition over. The Birkville bank sent 
word about ten that two overdue notes 
must be taken up at once. A messenger 
came in from the well saying that some 
long-legged giant from California had 
picked a quarrel with Rufus Knott, thrashed 
the man beyond hope of immediate repair 
and sent him to an expensive hospital in 
Fort Worth by train. Norris groaned. He 
had known it from the first. It was an old 
story—the organized conspiracy of a rich 
and powerful corporation to squeeze out a 
small and helpless competitor. Recited, 
this version of his troubles brought tears 
to the old sharper’s eyes. But it did not 
bring succor for his dire need. 

Instead there entered through the secret 
door into the Gulf Building a trembling, 
drawn and white-faced man in a long-tailed 
coat, feverishly searching a coat pocket 
and bringing from it a small pad of paper 
and a pencil. Norris, about to rise, sank 
back into his chair. His eyes were glued 
to the paper. whereon Mortimer Glesinger 
was frantically scribbling. Word by word 
he snatched up the news. The completed 
message read: 


“P.O. inspector named Fickeisen in there, 
Taken charge of everything. Sealed up 
safe and files and put on guard. Clerks all 
gone. I’m going.” 


For a long time Norris sat staring at this 
message. The cold feeling in his midriff 
spread over his body. The chill shook his 
spine. Curiously enough, perspiration 
started on his forehead. He tried to grasp 
a pencil to reply to Glesinger, but the 
pencil slipped from his fingers and rolled 
to the floor. He felt a sudden need for this 
dumb and faithful servant of his and 
turned to cling to Glesinger. 

But Mortimer Glesinger was not there. 
He had outlined his own program on that 
slip of paper—and then carried it out while 
the going was good. 
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Norris rose and staggered to his door. 
pine Doane glanced up, horrified at his 
ace. 

“Get O. K. Cole on the phone,” he said 
weakly. “Tell him I’ll listen to his propo- 
sition. And for God’s sake hurry, woman— 
that man Cole lowers his price about five 
thousand dollars an hour and I’m going to 
need money!” 

Vv 

N THE eleventh day of the Cunning- 

ham lease gas fire the Birkville Record 
announced that a new corporation known 
as the Recovery Oil Company, incorpo- 
rated under California laws, had taken over 
the entire properties of the Delta Oil Com- 
pany; that Jennings Norris, the well-known 
local capitalist and promoter, had retired 
from the petroleum business; and that 
Angus Lacey, field manager for Oil King 
Cole of California, was making plans to 
fight the monster blaze in a new way. The 
information spread rapidly and was re- 
ceived with knowing nods and winks. Of 
course the Recovery was just another 
name for the O. K. Cole Oil Corporation. 
And of course Cole had squeezed Norris 
out. And of course and most positively 
and certainly and for any bet you care to 
name this young Lacey, whoever he was, 
couldn’t put out that gas fire in a million * 
years. Thus Birkville. 

On the first two points Angus Lacey 
himself was considerably in the dark. His 
telegram to the oil king concerning the 
dire straits in which Jennings Norris and 
the Delta Company found themselves and 
concerning the potential value of the Cun- 
ningham lease and other properties held by 
the Delta had been answered with charac- 
teristic Cole brevity: 


“Keep your head cool and your feet 
warm. I’m coming Birkville New Orleans 
Flyer. Arrive Tuesday. OF KAGE 


Cole had arrived, Angus had put him 
into possession. of what information he 
himself had concerning Norris and _ his 
affairs, and then the oil king had walked 
directly off the face of the earth and dis- 
appeared, leaving Angus with one message 
only—a scrawled note directing him to get 
ready to take over the Cunningham lease, 
fire and all, not later than Friday. 

On Thursday night Aloysius Oulihan, 
looking peculiarly pert and pleased, Had 
called on Angus and informed him that 
the Norris properties had changed hands, 
that Oulihan was temporarily business 
manager of the Recovery Company, suc- 
cessor to the Delta, and that Mr. Cole had 
been kind enough to loan the baby cor- 
poration the use and employment of Lacey 
himself. 

Angus grunted. 

“Oh, you say they have and you are and 
he did, eh?” he growled. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Cole 
didn’t say anything to me about it, but he 
will have his little joke. I suppose you 
want me to organize a fire department—is 
that it?’ 

“That is it exactly,’’ Oulihan said, blow- 
ing out his chest. ‘‘And, of course, we de- 
pend on you, Mr. Lacey, to use due care 
and diligence—oh, I forget the rest, but 
I had a nice little speech prepared for you. 
I’m your boss now, you understand.” 

‘“‘The dickens you are!’’ Angus replied. 
“‘Well then, boss, you take yourself off into 
a quiet corner and keep out of the way or 
you'll get stepped on. I’m going to bea 
busy guy for a day or so.” 

That was no exaggeration. Though it 
was already nine o’clock in the evening, he 
spent two hours with a number of ma- 
chinery and oil-well supply men who had 
been yanked out of their peaceful homes or 
away from their fascinating poker games 
or in from prospective joy-ride parties and 
who were told in a few expressive words 
just exactly what was expected of them by 
aman who knew what he wanted and who 
could pay promptly and well for service. 
When they fully understood these points 
their alacrity in his behalf was amazing. 
By midnight motor trucks were moving 
through the deserted streets of Birkville 
and by dawn on Friday morning a crew of 
two hundred men was on the Cunningham 
lease and the fight was on. 

The great fire had not abated one whit. 
For eleven days and nights it had flamed 
five hundred feet in air, burning with a roar 
that could be heard for miles and lighting 
up the entire Birkville territory so brightly 
that a facetious farmer declared his hens had 
all died trying to lay one egg by daylight 
and another one by the Norris gas lamp. 
Rufus Knott, who had left the field badly 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
mutilated, had done what he could in his 
feeble way and had taken worlds of free 
advice from other feeble minds, but he had 
been going against a stiff game and it was 
generally believed that he had rather wel- 
comed the licking that had ended his ac- 
tivities. At any rate he was gone and the 
fire seemed none the worse for his efforts 
against it, even though those efforts had 
cost Jennings Norris close to seventy thou- 
sand dollars of money extracted from vic- 
tims of the Sackett Gold Bond gold-brick 
scheme. Behind him Mr. Knott left seven 
batteries of pumps and four good steam 
plants—these were Angus Lacey’s heritage 
as a start toward his campaign. 

Birkville began to turn out early Friday, 
curious and skeptical. With one voice 
they agreed that this man Lacey was 
beaten before he started the fight. And toa 
casual observer or even to an observer not 
so casual the odds did appear lopsided and 
distinctly unfavorable. Angus Lacey wasn’t 
thinking about odds. He had been brought 
up in this game, where the odds are usually 
against the operator, where each problem 
is a new one and where each difficulty must 
be met by exercise of native shrewdness, a 
carrying voice and a strong and willing 
right arm. He began by knocking three 
derricks together in a wide _ isosceles 
triangle—two of them fifty feet high and in 
a line with the burning well and one 
seventy feet high at the top of the triangle. 
This work took all of Friday, and in the 
meantime more pumps were installed, new 
lines of hose were run, fifty barrels of a 
certain chemical had arrived from a distant 
point and been laid out as near the fire as 
possible and interminable lengths of steel 
cable had been stretched between those 
interesting if puzzling derricks. 

On Friday morning also an oil-field 
blacksmith had arrived from Los Angeles, 
summoned by telegraph, and was locked 
up with a dozen assistants in a machine 
shop Lacey rented for his use and pleasure. 
No one knew what he was doing and those 
who persisted in asking were told some- 
what rudely to go to perdition. And all 
that day and all that night, except for three 
hours in the dog watch, Angus Lacey sat on 
a pile of derrick timbers swinging his legs 
and keeping four nimble-footed boys busy 
carrying his orders about the scene of the 
fire. It was hot work, even sitting still 
anywhere within five hundred yards of that 
terrific blaze. But when men are being 
paid time and a half for hustling and then 
learn that their boss knows what he is 
doing they can perform quite a jag of work, 
as the saying is, in a short space of time 
and under working conditions. 

Lacey’s problem was twofold—to ex- 
tinguish the blaze and then to control and 
cap the gas flow. Until the latter job was 
accomplished the gas was about as useful 
afire as any other way. Snuffing that big 
torch of flame was in itself a two-part task, 
for even Knott had succeeded two or three 
times in extinguishing the fire at the casing 
mouth. The difficulty was thatit continued 
to burn above and until the upper flames 
were subjugated nothing was accomplished 
by smothering those below, because the 
fire would dart down when the water and 
steam were turned off and in a flash the 
great tower would be blazing again. In a 
manner of speaking, there were two fires to 
handle—the one at the casing mouth and 
the great torch above that no water streams 
could reach. 

It was Saturday afternoon before the 
crowds saw Lacey mount the highest of his 
three derricks and seat himself on the top, 
contemplating his preparations. From this 
height he looked straight across into the 
center of that five-hundred-foot cone- 
shaped flame that was fifty feet in diameter 
at its greatest spread and that burned blue 
at the casing mouth and yellow above, 
almost without smoke. His three derricks 
were arranged only for the purpose of 
carrying communicating lines of cable into 
the heart of that flame and fifty feet above 
the ground. He waved a hand and an 
engineer began winding up cable on a big 
drum. Presently as the cable tightened the 
watching crowds could see his design, even 
though they could not comprehend its 
significance. 

Presently the cables came taut, stretch- 
ing from the tops of the three derricks in a 
great T, with Lacey on the derrick at the 
foot of the letter, with a heavy cable run- 
ning between the two derricks placed at the 
extremities of the cross stroke of the letter 
and with a light cable—as though forming 
the stem of the letter—running from 
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Lacey’s derrick to the main cable at a point 
exactly in the center of the fire, which must 
be represented by the point where the stem 
and the cross stroke of the T meet. Lacey’s 
derrick being the highest of the three, the 
stem of the T sloped downward toward the 
fire. And this was the secret of his proj- 
ect—the stem of the T of cable. 

For on it presently they saw him place 
a large pulley from which hung an amor- 
phous bundle wrapped in asbestos and 
prevented from running down the light 
cable by two small wires. At a signal from 
Lacey the men at pumps and hose lines 
turned in steam, mud and water. The 
attack was made from all four sides, and 
presently the fire at the casing mouth waned 
and slackened. Immediately two small 
lines of hose were run in by workers from 
the barrels of chemicals that had been 
brought up and when this chemical began 
torplay on the blaze a thick bluish cloud of 
smoke bellowed up and the lower flame 
went out in the smother. 

“What’s that stuff?’? someone in the 
crowd shouted curiously. 

A stranger answered. 

“Tetrachloride. It’s death to fire.” 

“‘Well, he’ll need a lot of it,’’ someone 
else cried. ‘‘I’d like to bet ten to one in 
any reasonable amount that the lad can’t 
do any more.” 

The stranger turned. 

“T’ll take you on that for fifty dollars,” 
he said. 

““You’re on.” 

Someone else pushed up. 

“‘Have you got any more money to bet 
that way?” he asked. 

The stranger nodded. 

“Much as you want. Take you all on— 
and what’s more, I’ll give you better odds. 
I'll bet one to five that he puts out that fire 
in the next twenty minutes.”’ 

They swarmed about him and for a 
minute or two he was busy making bets. 
Then his confidence began to worry them. 
They asked each other who he was; dis- 
cussed him hastily; began to draw back. 

“He acts like a man betting on a sure 
thing,” one broker said. “‘I think I’ll keep 
my money.” 

“Keep it then!’’ a skeptic snorted. 
“Take another look at that fire! It’s 
out—yes, for the first twenty or thirty 
feet. But the gas shoots right on up 
through the water and steam and unless 
this lad—hello, what’s that?” 

Lacey was beginning to play out the 
small wire line he held in his hands now and 
his awkward-looking bundle ran down the 
stem of the T of cable toward the heart of 
the upper fire column. Below, round the 
casing mouth, the barrage of muddy water, 
steam and tetrachloride kept the fire out. 
But it began again just above and waged 
as fiercely and cruelly as ever. The car- 
tridge on its pulley and with its two fine 
wires trailing crept down toward the 
column, Presently it disappeared into the 
flames. ‘‘What’s the idea?” the skeptics 
asked the confidant better anxiously. 
““What’s he going to do now?” 

“The idea is dynamite,” the stranger 
answered, chuckling. ‘‘And unless I miss 
my guess 

He was interrupted. Lacey standing on 
that highest derrick top had pressed a 
button. Instantly the earth rocked under 
a crashing detonation. The gas flames 
leaped asunder like a million lightning bolts 
hurled from a common center. 

Then as suddenly as a candle is snuffed 
the upper fire went out—without smoke, 
without sound, without flicker. In one 
breath it was there—a livid, cruel, uncon- 
trolled actuality; in the next it was as 
though it had never been. 

“Shot it out?’? someone cried. ‘Well, 
don’t that beat time!” 

The man who was collecting bets shook 
his head, laughing shortly. 

“Not Angus Lacey’s time, it doesn’t!” 
he said. “I happen to know, because he 
works for me. Anybody else want to bet 
that he won’t cap the well now? You 
don’t? Oh, come on! I’ll give you three to 
two that it doesn’t take him an hour!”’ 

But the men round him stepped back— 
and in a moment they were joining in the 
cheers that the crowds raised for the long- 
legged Scotch Californian’ who was nimbly 
clambering down that tall derrick of his, 
shouting orders as he came. 


ve 
{titers are technical and oil journals in 
which you can find a detailed account of 
the method Angus Lacey used in extin- 
guishing the famous Cunningham lease 
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gas-well fire at Birkville, with highly unin- 
telligible descriptions of the clumsy device 
of pipes, valves, plates, collars and bolts 
which rolled up on a heavy motor truck as 
the fire went out*in charge of the California 
field blacksmith and genius who had spent 
two days and nights locked up in the rented 
machine shop. This device would be 
difficult to describe and it would be even 
harder to explain how it operated. Its 
function was to cap the well and control 
the gas flow. 

The gas was blowing from that eight- 
and-a-half-inch casing mouth under a 
pressure that probably ran to 500 pounds to 
the square inch. This is something like the 
pressure at which a shell leaves the mouth 
of a big gun. In short, it was sufficient to 
make impractical the plan of walking up 
with a large valve in your hands, setting 
the valve in place, and turning off the flow. 
What Lacey had first to do was to obtain 
a foundation to which to secure his shut-off 
valves so that they would stay put. He did 
this by running a trench in so that his men 
could work below the mouth of the casing, 
and then fastening his devices to the cas- 
ing itself, round the top of which there was 
a collar. When this much was accomplished 
he signaled and the clumsy engine his black- 
smith had worked out began to swing upon a 
hinge and cover the mouth of the well. The 
gas continued to flow through the casing and 
outlet pipes of the shut-off machine, but 
when the latter was in an upright position 
and all the gas was flowing through its 
numerous pipes, then and not before did 
Lacey begin cautiously to shut off one 
valve after another. 

Thus gradually the gas flow was checked. 
The strain as the valves cut in was sufficient 
to test man-made steel bolts, nuts and 
valve seats to their limits, but they stood 
the test. The roar of the escaping gas grew 
appreciably less. It screamed and whistled 
stridently as though in protest, but it was 
choked down. When half the flow was 
under control Lacey left the well and began 
connecting up with two heavy pipes from 
the casing across the road to his pipe-line 
station. Hour by hour the work went for- 
ward; now and then Lacey went back to 
the well and cut off a little more of the gas 
flow. The watchers, never quite able to 
believe that that gigantic and seemingly 
irresistible force could be controlled and 
directed by human hands or by human 
agencies, began to be convinced against 
their reason that it had been. Some of 
them yawned and went away. Others 
stayed, half hoping—with the perversity of 
human beings—that some flaw in the 
scheme would develop and that Lacey 
would be dramatically and sensationally 
defeated at the last minute. But such as 
these were disappointed. At six o’clock 
Angus—considerably worn and tired but 
imperturbable and cool as ever—walked 
slowly along his pipe line from the intake at 
his station to the casing mouth, tapping 
joints, examining fittings, scrutinizing 
valves and gauges and at last stepping 
down toward the well mouth with a grin. 

“All set, Sims?” he roared to his engi- 


eer. 

“All set!” 

“All right, open your valves!’’ 

Sims spun two wheels and opened the 
by-line into the pipes bound cityward 
across the prairie. 

““ All open!”’ he shouted. 

“Then here she comes!”’ 

And, with a hiccup and a rumble as the 
air in the pipes was expelled through distant 
air valves, the gas that had made the Cun- 
ningham well a famous outlaw and that had 
been consumed in a quantity sufficient to 
light and heat a small city for a year by the 
fire of its own starting—that wild and ter- 
rible force began to purr tamely through the 
gauges and off into the pipe line, a broken, 
subdued and kindly thing fit for association 
with decent people and ready to begin 
earning something like two thousand dol- 
lars a day for its new owners—most of 
whom had never even heard that they 
were its owners and were as yet unpre- 
pared for the’ intelligence. 

A few of them were present. One was 
a fat and extremely excited little Irish- 
woman, who danced up and down about 
the pipe-line intake, squinting at the 
gauges, tentatively twisting valve handles, 
gazing with an air of great intelligence at 
Lacey’s incomprehensible shut-off machine 
and stopping now and then to ejaculate: 
‘Mothers of all the saints! And to think 
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that two weeks agone I was scrubbin’ floors . 
. and weepin’ salt tears into the mop pail! 


’Tis a quare world!” 


March 13, 
| 
Even more delighted—because he 
officially, though temporarily, the | 
official and highest factotum of a bon. 
oil company with tangible property 
now hissing and grumbling in the big 
at his feet—was thé Irishwoman’s 
christened Aloysius, who was, extrc( 
busy explaining to a very pretty, very 4 
cheeked and very much subdued gint] 
few things he did know about the cor] 
business he controfled and the great ht 
that he did not know. Following § 
about, dazed, unbelieving and semih; r 
ical, was a group of other new owner; 
happened to live near enough to Bir) 
so that they had come on, summoned y 
mysterious telegram, at the expense | 
man named Cole, of whom they had) 
heard before, to celebrate the dj} 
demise and eternal extinction of a gom| 
that had once been known as the §$a¢ 
Gold Bond Oil Company, now uniy 
unhonored and unsung. 
Angus Lacey, shining from an ene) { 
five minutes with a bucket of hot 1} 
and a can of mechanic’s soap at a ne} 
pump unit, eased in to listen as Ala} 
Oulihan wound up one of his expositic| 
the gaping-mouthed knot of childlike | 
who followed him. 
“Tt looks easy now,”’ he was saying, } 
believe me, Mr. Lacey and I had to do j 
figuring before we were ready to star | 
fight. Of course Lacey did most 0} 
heavy work, but I had a few little idi|. 
oh, excuse me a minute.” } 
They fell back respectfully and Alo) j 
the braggart, caught the arm of Ay 
Lacey, inopportunely arrived. 
“Look here, Mr. Lacey,” the boy) j 
pered, flaming red, “I guess you |) 
what I was saying. Honest—I don’t) 
about those hicks from Texas and A’) 
sas—but notice that little girl in 
She’s Katy. My mother brought her ¢) 
We got married yesterday.” 
Lacey frowned portentously. 
“What’s that got to do with j 
standing up there and teélling them |: 
ou ”? 
““Aw, have a heart, Mr. Lacey! 6 
aren’t married, but if you were—it’sh 
way: That little girl of mine used tot 
I was a greater soldier than Pershing. } 
she thinks I’m a greater oil man than | 
body except O. K. Cole. And if I don’t 
her believing ——” 
Angus had tried to keep his face stré 1 
but the strain told. He gave Oulih 
shove. 
“‘Run on back to her—and le your § 
off,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll play the gam 
you. And look who’s here! This is ji 
to be a party, I’d say!” { 
Two automobiles were drawing upi | 
road, haying come roaring in from op} |i 
directions. From one a thin stooping § 
and a fat little citizen with a law? 
brief case tumbled expeditiously 1 
started toward the group by the gas : 
From the other a tall, benevolent-loi| 
patriarch running largely to white hai i 
whiskers was being jerked rudely 1 
pursy and red-faced business man W 
harsh voice and a short temper. i 
The lawyer and his client arrived fil 


‘and the client was no other than Jeni! 


Norris, less favorably known as \ 
Sackett. th 
“Who is in charge of this property: | 
demanded as he charged up and came) 
ee i 
acey stepped out. {, 
“Oh. hello, Gold-Brick Pete!” he ! 
softly. “I thought you were in the } 
tentiary by now. What’s on your ml: 
Norris clawed at the mole on his nosi! 
stamped his feet withrage. | 
“T know you did!” he shrilled. TI 
what your whole pernicious gang was t | 
ing. But I’m not in the penitentiary 2) 
anybody goes it will be some of you. 
you in charge here, Lacey?” | 
Lacey, looking over the angry 0° 
shoulders, smiled happily. . 
“No,” he said, ‘I’m only a@ 80% 
roustabout on this property. It has 
taken over by a company of suckers 
traded in their Sackett Gold Bon¢ 
Company stock for it. I suppose y¢ 
heard of the Sackett Gold Bond, Ne 
Haven’t, eh? A short memory ‘is. 4 | 
asset. Well, as I was saying, the 
Oil Company owns this lease now. 
boss of the works is Mr. Aloysius Oulit 
“Oulihan?”’ : i. 
Norris paled, looked round him, ca 
sight of the snub-nosed young Irish! 
Oulihan, somewhat impeded in his” 
(Concluded on Page 145) 
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ya lively and energetic young woman, 
¢ trying to take off his coat.» Norris 
«ped back toward his lawyer. 
[ warn you all now!”’ he cried, desper- 
hwith rage and fear. “I warn you that 
9 have gone far enough! My attorney, 
[ Sparrow, is here to serve you with 
vrs in a suit for the recovery of this 
erty. It was taken from me by deceit, 
ad, threats and intimidation. The 
jiped-up case against me in connection 
; some man named Sackett has fallen 
yn. You didn’t have any witnesses ——” 
Nay, brother,’ a thin old voice inter- 
yed at hisear. ““Nay, Comrade Sackett, 
yiot so! Behold your old friend, Martin 
fartin!”” 
irs. Oulihan squealed, two or three 
jr Sackett victims in the crowd uttered 
2 exclamations of recognition, and 
jings Norris fell back perfectly livid. 
}Gng Cole, who had escorted Martin EB. 
iin to the spot, elbowed his way fér- 
,.and confronted Norris. 
* don’t like your face, my Christian 
id,” he said amiably but in a tone that 
sed to imply some less gentle feeling 
jid. “I took a dislike to you the first 
} I saw you and I’ve gone to consider- 
|trouble and expense to put you where 
j2't have to see anything of you or hear 
jhing from you for a long time.” He 
ed abruptly to the bewhiskered old 
»| who had been outside man for the 
ett enterprise. ‘‘Is this man Enos 
(ett, Martin?’ he demanded. 
lartin E: Martin bowed with great 
sty, folded his arms and spat inele- 
ry but with great precision. 
hat is Enos Sackett, alias a whole lot 
(ier names,” he said. “‘And I am ready 
‘on the stand and ——” 
jmmings Norris, or whatever his true 
(} was, interrupted with a scream. 
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ps “You perjured old scoundrel!” he cried. 

You won’t go on the stand until I’ve told 
who you are! And then we'll see ——” 

A girl’s shrill protest broke in on the sen- 
tence and the crowd turned, Aloysius 
Oulihan, gently seating his lady wife of a 
few hours on a pile of timbers, had finally 
removed his coat. He folded it neatly and 
laid it aside. Then he ripped off his vest, 
folded that, laid that on the coat. Then he 
reached for his collar, loosed it, took it off, 
folded it, put it with the other garments. 
As he reached for his cuff links, snapped 
them free and began slowly rolling up his 
cuffs he said in a clear voice: 

If you people will be good enough to 
stand back a little and give me room to 
move in I would be much obliged. Because 
there is a man there I started to work on in 
his office the other day and this seems like 
a good time to finish. Hi! Don’t let him 
go! Stop him there, somebody!” 

But Jennings Norris was gone—his long 
legs reaching out jn amazing strides, his 
coat tails spread-eagling, his hat falling 
anywhere, 

He was gone and they heard later that 
he kept going until at the nearest rail- 
way depot he ran slap into the arms of 
Post Office Inspector Fickeisen, whose 
retentive memory had at last come to his 
aid and who remembered finally where he 
had heard before of the benevolent but 
modest promoter who laid such stress 
always on doing investors good—with the 
emphasis on the participle. 

But to get the cream of this story—moral 
aside—you ought to hear Angus Lacey 
describe Oil King Cole’s face when Mrs. 
Mary -Oulihan, the simple-hearted soul, 
was thanking him for his kindness in 
rescuing the victims of the Sackett Gold 
Bond Oil scheme—thanking him with 
enthusiasm. 

And, Lacey asserts, on the lips! 


EVERY BODY’S BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 38) 


try: “To do the right thing at the 
| time in the right way; to do some 
is better than they were ever done be- 
¢ to avoid waste; to know my men 
‘nally; to anticipate requirements; to 
/o0pmy own resourcefulness; to work for 
vive of work; to master circumstances; 
% courteously; to act from reason 
Ir than from rule; and to be satisfied 
when I have accomplished all.” 
\good-friend of mine points out a 
isite quality of leadership in the follow- 
ory: 
> was passing the winter on Arctic 
is as the guest of an Eskimo chief. 
yeen necessary sleeps the chief went 
f into’ the darkness and bitter cold, 
lbuilding a windbreak of ice blocks 
hole through the eight feet of ocean 
:d steadily, hour after hour, fished, thus 
uulating great stores of frozen food. 
‘hy do you catch so far beyond your 
(2? he was asked. 
‘2 savage replied: ‘When the sun 
3 back starving tribes from the in- 
( will come to me for help. Because I 
lief I must give them help. Because 
yy prepare for them and guard them I 
le 


le was a case of leadership acquired 
‘gh undertaking responsibility. Of all 
ibe this Eskimo chief alone had ideals. 
ymany people to-day fish through the 
vatches of the night for the benefit of 
ay. 
three great mental qualities essential 
id leadership are vision, initiative and 
:tion. The average workman thinks 
pn the matter in hand and rarely on 
isk to come. Too many people rely 
lively on common sense to carry 
through. Common sense is like salt 
imeal—it is flavor rather than food. 
Istudy, knowledge and ability to see 
é are as necessary as common sense. 
(ney isn’t organization, for organi- 
‘ alone may do nothing. Industrial 
ement does not mean everything 
‘igainst everything old. There are 
| of new things which ought to be 
tly discarded and plenty of old 
| which ought to be kept. ; 
+ world pays a man for putting things 
‘not for thinking things over. We 
*t a man who acts, because he dis- 
‘control over crisis. The great leader 
=what should be done and then does 
ithe instant, caring nothing for pre- 
or preachment. He possesses the 


power to mass his forces on a set point at a 
time for a set purpose. Books are merely 
echoes of what men have learned by doing 
things. The crime in popular education 
lies in regarding the mind as a memory box 
instead of a motor. The child walks by 
trusting his muscles despite his falls. The 
man wins by trusting his aspirations, de- 
sires and hopes despite his failures. No 
man has mounted the first step to achieve- 
ment who has not learned to make mistakes 
nobly and retrieve them gracefully. Fear 
is but chronic inability to act. What we 
fear we invite. 

The average man uses only a small 
fraction—a third to a tenth—of. his in- 
herent brain power. The rest lies dormant. 
Why? Because original thought is lacking, 
and that is the only kind that really builds 
the cells of the brain. No man can really 
challenge the world’s attention unless he 
has a new idea. Money may be the meas- 
ure of what people want, but they have to 
be shown before they know what they 
want. They did not know they wanted the 
telephone, telegraph, sewing. machine or 
automobile until certain wise leaders fore- 
saw the demand and prepared to meet it. 

A requisite of leadership is the ability to 
concentrate on vital factors and to sub- 
ordinate detail. Napoleon said, ‘‘Get 
your principles right and the rest is a 
matter of detail.” At a little railroad 
station in a Western state a traveler 
stopped long enough between trains to 
observe a solitary worker. Opening up a 
conversation he casually inquired of the 
man what were the important factors of 
his job. The lone railroad hand, who was 
engaged in oiling the bearings of the 
passing freight and renewing the grease in 
the axle boxes, looked up in utter astonish- 
ment. ¥ 

“The important thing in my job?” ex- 
claimed he. ‘‘What can be important in 
greasing wheels?” . 

“Think it over,” was the quiet response 
of the traveler—‘“‘you’ll find it.” 

Years later a well-dressed man stopped 
the traveler in a New York office building. 

“You don’t remember me,” he said 
quietly. ‘I’m the greaser you talked to 
out West several years ago. You told me 
to look for the important thing in my job 
and left me guessing. Well, I did, and I 
discovered that the length of time I held 
those trains was an important item, so I 
started out to cut down the time we held 

(Concluded on Page 149) 


Six Months’ Wear Without 
Mending Guaranteed 


OTHERS: Don’t make your boy afraid-of-his- 

clothes by constantly telling him ‘Be care- 

ful!”” Don’t worry him out of his boyish spirits, 
which demand healthy, rough-and-tumble fun. 


Put him into Dubbelbilt Clothes. For they’re built 
purposely to stand the ceaseless wear and tear that live 
youngsters give their clothes. 


Fashioned extra strong where the wear comes—double 
thickness at elbows, seat, and knees. And backed by our 
written guarantee: “Six months’ wear, without rip, hole, 
tear—or we will repair the garment free.” 


Visit the store where Dubbelbilt suits are displayed. 
Note the nice lines of these garments—the attractive 
styles—the long-wear fabrics—our famous Walcloth 
materials, in browns, grays, greens, blues, olives, and 
smart mixtures. You will approve of their /ooks and 
your boy will; and your common sense will show you 
the thrift of buying these clothes of guaranteed depend- 
ability. Teach the boy thrift dy example. 


Boys D U BBELB HL Vclothes 


$14.75—$16.75—$18.75—$20.75—and upwards to $36.75. Prices same 
everywhere in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 


If unable to find Dubbelbilt Clothes near you, send us your boy’s 
size, the color you prefer, and a money-order, and we will send you 
direct the very suit your boy wants. 


DUBBELBILT 
Broadway at 11th St. 


BOYS’-CLOTHES, Inc. 
New York City 


ie 
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Ever 
man shoul 
have three ha' 


For styl e: How can you expect one lone hat 
behave like a chameleon and harmon 


with every suit and shirt and tie you wear? 


And for economy: You have more than ¢ 


suit, three or four pairs 
shoes. They last longer and look better because J 
change them. 
Apply this principle to your hats. Have a sm 
soft hat in brown or green, a trim black derby, @ 
a lightweight gray or tan soft felt. 
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Again we say— 
“pay enough to get a Good Hat” 


E’VE been making men’s hats ever since 1823—nearly 


one hundred years. 


We have made hats that sold for $3—when a good hat 


could be made for that. 


We’ve seen war prices come and go, but we have never let 
them—or anything else—make us lower the quali ty of Mallory 
Hats. If good fur was high, we bought it just the same—and 
found our customers willing to pay more, when we explained 
why it was necessary. When fur was scarce, we made fewer 
hats—and, as a result, some of our customers went without. 

We’ve watched more and more men come to wearing 
Mallory Hats, and stick to them regardless of price—be- 
cause they know that in a Mallory they will always be sure 
of uniform, dependable, high quality. And today, over a million 


men are wearing Mallory Hats. 


Doesn’t that mean something to you? Doesn’t it mean, 


also, that our word is good in this matter of hats? 


So that when we tell you that good hatter’s fur today costs 


as much per ounce as pure silver, that no hatter can produce 


value. 


a good hat for the price you used to pay, that Mallory Hats 
are priced as low as it is possible to make hats of the quality 
desired by a million American men, and that it is a dangerous 
business for you to buy a cheap hat this Spring—we think our 
advice can be taken as seriously as it is given. 

Again we say—‘“‘Pay enough to get a good hat!” 

The new Mallory Spring Styles are now being shown at 
good stores everywhere. They’re the smartest hats you’ve 
ever tried on—and priced at figures that represent real hat 
Look for the newspaper announcements of the 


Mallory Dealer in your town. 


In 1600 they made your hat from a Russian’s cast-off coat! 


(Reprinted by permission of Marshall Field & Company, who sell Mallory Hats) 


Amusing to us—if it were not so shockingly insanitary 
—was the old method of “‘felting’’ hats from beaver fur. 
Adriaen van der Donck, who traded at Fort Orange from 
1641 to 1648 with the Indians, gives, with a description 
of beaver fur, the following illuminating (and unattrac- 
tive) process: 


“When hats are made of the fur, the rough 
hairs are pulled out, for they are useless. 
The skins are usually first sent to Russia, 
where they are highly valued for their out- 
side shining hair, and on this their greatest 
recommendation depends with the Rus- 
sians. After the hairs have fallen out, or 
are worn, and the peltries become old and 
apparently useless, we get the article back, 
and convert the fur into hats, before which 
it cannot well be used for this purpose, for 
unless the beaver has been worn, it will not 
felt properly, hence these old peltries are 
the most valuable.”’ 

How different is hat-making today! Great reserve 
stocks of new peltries are thoroughly “‘cured’”’ and sani- 
tarily stored. The hair is then felted by a painstaking 
process and blocked into the light, modish shapes of the 
new season. 


When a man rented his hat 
by the year 


And yet, in those old days, ‘‘a good hat was very ex- 
pensive and important enough to be left among bequests 
in a will. They were borrowed and hired for many years, 
and, even down to the time of Queen Anne, we find the 


rent of a subscription hat to be £2.6s per annum.” Con- 
sidering the marked shrinkage of the supply of fur-bear- 
ing animals in this country, and the buying-power of 
money between the “‘sixteen hundreds”’ and now, fine hats 
of the present season are remarkable for their low cost. 


Even the ribbon band on your hat is of 
ancient lineage! 


As far back as 3500 B. C. there are indica- 
tions that a band with streamers fastened 
the head-dress of Egyptian women. This 
style was retained with many peoples, 
through many centuries. Pictures of head- 
dresses in the fourteenth century show its 

use, without streamers, when it was known 
as a “fillet,” holding the cloth head-dress in place. 


: A streamered head-dress of the 
Fourteenth Century 


is somewhat reminiscent of the Scottish 
Highlander’s cap today. To quote Alice 
Morse Earle: ‘‘Hatbands were just as im- 
portant for men’s hats as women’s—espe- 
cially during the years of the reign of James I. 
Endymion Porter had his wife’s diamond 
necklace to wear on his hat in 
Spain. It probably looked like paste beside 
the gorgeousness of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had the ‘Mirror of France,’ a 
great diamond, the finest in England, to 
wear alone in your hat with a little black 
feather,’ so the king wrote him.” 


ar 


5 
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Only on Mallory Hats will you find the famous 
“Cravenette’’ Finish that resists weather 


A hat is a cap with a brim 


“Flat caps as proper are to city gowns 
As armour, helmets, or to kings their crowns.” 


This was written in 1630, proving again the 
centuries-old interest men have demonstrated 
in the details of dress. The cap of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Britons had acquired a 
small fold (first semblance of a brim) by the 
time of Henry VIII, and was sometimes orna- 
mented with a small jewel or a feather. Later, 
with the activities of the pioneer fur-traders 
and the great supply of beaver-skins, beaver 
hats became the choice article of dress and 
went through many amusing forms—‘‘bell” and “‘steeple”’ 
crowned, cocked and straight of brim. 


The small bow inside your hat 


even hails from the days when hunting-hats were greatly 
worn, and in a time when hats could not easily be got to 
fit their wearers. Then, the leather inside band, laced 
with a narrow ribbon terminating in a bow, served as a 
“buffet’’ for fallen horsemen, some writers even claiming 
that the small device saved many a life. As for its adapt- 
ing the ill-fitting hat to its prospective wearer—so far re- 
moved from London shops as across the seas, maybe— 

there can be little doubt of its effi- 

cacy. It is a proof of the curious 

EOD manner in which fashions persist— 

even after the need which caused 

i their creation has gone—that men 

‘y will still find in their hats of today 

a small bow on the inside band! 


The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York; Factory at Danbury, Conn. 


(Wholesale Only) 
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Every home needs the Saw Most Carpenters Us) 


Many a man, after buying 
and using a Disston Saw, has 
learned that he possessed 
considerable’ handiness in 
the use of tools. 


The perfect balance, and 
the right ““hang,’’ the proper 
tension, the correct set, the sharp teeth 
—all the Disston qualities that enable 
the carpenter to do his finest work — 
will also enable you to handle your 
occasional jobs quickly, easily, and well. 


A Disston Saw holds its sharp, true- 
cutting edge because of the strength 


and toughness of the Disston 
Crucible Steel used in the 
blade. | 

Disston Hand Saws are 
made in various styles—a 
saw to meet each specific 
requirement. 

Your dealer will show you the exact 
saw for your needs. . 

Disston Saws are sold by the better 
dealers everywhere. 

Write for the booklet on Disston 
Saws—it tells. how to select, use, and 
care for Disston Saws and Tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


‘¢America’s Largest and Longest-Established Makers of Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws, and Tools”’ 
Canadian Distributors: HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


New Orleans 
Sydney, Australia 


Boston Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 
Bangor, Maine 


New York Cincinnati 


Memphis 


Chicago 
Vancouver, B. C. 


(Concluded from Page 145) 
a over by about two-thirds. One day 
months later the superintendent 
a visit to find out what I was doing 
he trains away so quickly. The re- 
j was that I got a chance at a better 
— I’m a division superintendent 
Tm still looking for the important 
igs in my new work and I’m telling the 
» to do the same thing.”’ 
he old way in industry was to buy a 
's time irrespective of his efficiency. 
cect on the part of the employer to 
(mize individual ability and to reward 
roperly forced the worker to fix his 
ition on the wages he received and 
2 him indifferent to the amount of 
he accomplished. This put a 
ium on inefficiency and the result was 
nism. Yet instinctively labor does not 
anions. They stifle initiative, penalize 
viduality and repress talent, but there 
little left to do. As the unions grew 
ywer they classified men by grades and 
nduced a situation that approaches 
‘ry in the enforcement of its class 
is. To belong to a union now is to 
santee that you will not work too hard 
ait the slower workers. This holds 
i the highly trained worker to the 
> of the dull, inefficient artisan. Some 
labor will wake up, but no one need 
ot that it will throw away what it has 
| something better is offered. 
»t so long ago manufacturers at- 
ited to remedy the situation by es- 
ishing a system of piecework. This 
2d the responsibility from employer to 
joyee, but the latter refused to accept 
vesults. In hundreds of plants piece- 
| rates were cut on a single job from 
ito seven times in one year. It was 
‘er discovered that piece rates do not 
ird or take into account such things 
lelity, length of service and reliability. 
( reward physical output, but exalt 
young and strong over the old and 
‘who have aged in the service. 
> have discovered of late that the only 
‘to solve our present stupendous in- 
‘ial problem is to go back again to 
principles. The secret of efficiency is 
est In your work. We need not go 
ier than this to deal with the oldest 
jem in the world. The way to stimu- 
enterest is to set a definite task for a 
er to do in a given amount of time. 
Paes do this in schools. General 
applied the same principle in setting 
itives for the various fighting units of 
rmy. The next step is to offer at- 
‘ve reward for successful accomplish- 
. When definite tasks and times are 
6 makes all the difference between 
‘ing with an object and without one. 
ideal of setting a task with a reward 
S accomplishment is in accord with 
in nature and natural law. The 
»r, soldier and business man can set 
iown tasks in advance and work for a 
ole reward. The worker, however, 
‘t set his own tasks, and for this reason 
eds leadership. 
Teasing output by paying more money 
vards is efficiency and is much cheaper 
|putting up new plants, buying more 
Ment and hiring more managers. 
| of us believes that all men are 
2d equal, but all of us must believe that 
ion are entitled to equal opportunity. 
mning an industry it is imperative to 
in mind that the men produced are 
ore important to the life and pros- 
tof the industry than the amount of 
y that they produce for the owners 
industry. The plant that has the 
en will assert its superiority as surely 
rk will rise in water. 
tk of any kind is accomplished with 
fatigue when three conditions obtain: 
attainment of form, the sustained 
ce of the worker, a definite task. If 
orker attains form he can accomplish 


fee results with minimum fatigue. 
18 interested he can endure tremen- 
strain without harm. A man can play 
th its definite task and experience far 
tigue in the effort than will result 
he accompanies his wife on a shop- 
ur with no limit as to time or dis- 
~The reason why baseball players, 
All_players and other. athletes. can 
; 80 much harder than ordinary 
ftS-Is because all three of the neces- 
onditions are realized. 

bonus plan of employment sets for 
n time a definite result. ‘ The time 
be so ample that a man can easily 
t—ean therefore develop form—and 
terest is thus roused in a double 


manner—first by beating the game and 
second by'pulling down a reward. His inter- 
est is continuously stimulated, for as he beats 
the game more and more through the 
attainment of better form he pulls down 
an ever-increasing reward. 

It has been found by exhaustive experi- 
ments that the worker ean keep up in- 
definitely half the speed he can obtain by 
extreme effort. This half speed we will 
call standard. A very easy speed is one- 
third of extreme speed. A man is out of 
his place if: he cannot show even at the 
start one-third of maximum speed. If 
any greater speed than one-third of maxi- 
mum is attained a bonus is paid. Let me 
illustrate: If extreme speed for an hour 
by a professional bicycle rider on a track 
is thirty miles we would call half of this, or 
fifteen miles, a high standard, and ten 
miles the lower limit. On the open road 
these figures would drop to twenty-four 
miles for extreme, twelve miles for stand- 
ard and eight miles for minimum. Some 
time has to be allowed for rest, say ten 
per cent. This would put the standard 
for a full day at 10.8 miles an hour and 
the minimum at 7.2 miles an hour. We 
could pay a man no bonus for doing an aver- 
age of seventy-two miles a day of ten hours. 
We would call him to account if he showed 
less than seventy-two miles. We would 
give him twenty per cent bonus for 108 
miles. Above 108 miles we would give 
him bonus for all the time he saved at his 
day rate and twenty per cent for the time 
he worked. 

If a workman beats the reasonable 
standard he is entitled to all of his savings 
at his day rate, for the plant makes a gain 
through the lessening of overhead charges. 

The case of calculation is a most im- 
portant feature. The men know as a rule 
exactly what is coming to them. They 
know the actual hours worked and the 
standard hours delivered. If we divide 
the standard hours by the actual hours the 
efficiency expressed as a percentage is 
determined and the amount of bonus de- 
pends on this percentage. For example: 


‘Wages perhourt!ie0 a", 22.0: seen $0.30 
Actual hours worked ina month. ... . 262.5 
Standard hours delivered ........ 286.7 
Efficiency —286.7 divided by 262.5... . 109.2% 
Bonus. icc ease) 2. aeet A oe ee 29.2% 
Wages se. 2 Ob ce cine Ai eee $78.75 
BOWUS SRTs0k Ls 2 oe GME ceo one $23.00 
Metal. uch. Janet weal aoe ee $101.75 


Men working on this plan have no 
difficulty whatever in making these cal- 
culations and some of them, in fact, 
figure their status from day to day. The 
difficult task in this kind of a scheme is to 
establish thoroughly scientific standards 
such as a physician, a physiologist, a 
psychologist, a moralist and an athletic 
trainer would sanction and approve. Be- 
cause this job is so difficult we approach it 
by degrees. We put in temporary schedules 
at first by groups and gangs and allow the 
plant to feel its way to ultimate operating 
schedules. It is extremely important to 
reach the standard and any bonus system 
that does not accomplish this is defective. 
The aim should be to pay neither more nor 
less than that amount of bonus which will 
maintain the worker’s interest in his job. 

Offer an average man too little bonus 
and he loses interest, he flags. Offer him too 
much bonus and you spoil him and rob the 
plant. It must not be forgotten that some 
tasks are more disagreeable than others. 
The way to overcome this is to vary the 
schedules rather than change the bonus 
rate. Schedules should be easier for black- 
smiths than for boiler makers and easier 
for the latter than for machinists. The 
main object of the whole plan should be 
to fill the shop with selected thorough- 
breds. If a company has to offer larger 
bonuses to do this it should not hesitate. 

The amount of progress American in- 
dustry has made—the position it is in to- 
day—is not nearly so important as the 
direction in which it is headed. The most 
necessary thing in the United States. at 
present is the right kind of leadership. 
The masses of our people will follow honest, 
intelligent, just men, who have high ideals 
and a deep respect for the proper appli- 
cation of that chief of all first. principles— 
the Golden Rule. The nation is faced with 
a production hold-up. This spells oppor- 
tunity for the men who have the nerve and 
ability to stand forth and adhere to a set 
course irrespective of ‘criticism and’ un- 
daunted by the clamorings of the multi- 
tude. . 
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Don't step on pebbles 
Relieve your callouses 


Walking on callouses is often as painful as stepping on 
pebbles. 


A callous on the sole of the foot is caused by a lowered 
head of one of the metatarsal bones which form the ball of 
the foot. Being lower than those on either side, it receives 
unnatural pressure when the weight is on the foot. 


Painful callouses result — pain often extending to the toes, 
ankle, calf, thigh, hip, back, and even to the back of the neck. 
Complete relief comes when the dislocated bone is restored 
to its normal position. This is instantly accomplished by 
the Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builder 93. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders are over-lapping pockets so lo- 
cated that inserts of any desired thickness can be inserted directly back 
of the callous. This support takes the pressure off the callous, and the 
pain instantly stops. Adjustments are easily made by shifting inserts 
or changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Builders are light, flexible and are 
worn without one’s being conscious of them. 


od 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Usually where they are sold there is an expert who has made a study 
of fitting them. If there is no such dealer near you, write the Wizard 
Foot Appliance Company, 1706 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., or 937 
Marbridge Bldg., New York City. Ask for “Orthopraxy of the Foot’”’— 
a simple treatise on foot troubles. No Charge. 
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A complete electric light and power plant Sor 
farms and country homes, self-cranking— 
air-cooled—ball bearings—no belts—anly ne — 
place to oil—thick plates—long-hived battery. | 


Valve-in-Head Motor 
Runs .on Kerosene 
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The Largest Factory o j its Kind 


in the World 


The Delco-Light factory is the largest factory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of electric 
light and power equipment for farm use. 


It is one of the visible evidences of Delco-Light 
leadership in the farm light and power field. 


It is a monument to the pioneer- 
ing spirit of the men who in four 
short years. have given the com- 
forts and conveniences of electric 
light and power to over one hun- 
dred thousand farm homes— 


And to the simplicity, the reli- 
ability and the wonderful efh- 
ciency of Delco-Light itself. 


Delco-Light not only is taking 
the conveniences of the city to 
over one hundred thousand farm 


and country homes. It is furnish- 
ing also an abundance of electric 
light and power to rural stores 
and garages, churches and 
schools, moving picture houses, 
construction camps and railroad 
stations. 


And in each of these various 
fields of usefulness Delco-Light 
is not simply bettering living 
and working conditions, but is 
actually paying for itself in time 
and labor saved. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


a Satisfied User near 


you 
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The first Shave 


IRST thing you know your little shaver grows w 
and becomes a big shaver. The day arrives when h 


Yong ohgite of After the shave you will looks in the mirror at the down on his lip, fingers a Tazo) 
our forms enjoy the comforting ‘c pee Hi 
; J Baas ; ees it! ] 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick touch of Williams and ye to himself- Have I the face to do 
Shaving Cream ae Pang Ba ite temptation is to steal out to the barn with his father, 
: . : Yial size of eitner ic e ‘ : 
“ace as Violet, Carnation; Eng- equipment and do the deed in secret—and bungle il 
lish Lilac or Rose. - 4 : : 
Send. aoe in stamps for til size yet, AG Don’t let him start wrong. Give him a good brush an 
of all four forms, then decide & 


which you prefer. Or send 6c in 
stamps for any one. 


a keen blade and most important of all—introduce hin 
to Williams’, the rich and creamy friend of your ow! 
boyhood. Tell him it never dried on your face and won’ 
dry on his. The lather for father, the lather for son 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you prefer to use a shaving cup, as many 


still do, ask your dealer for Williams’ Mug 
Shaving Soap or Williams’ Barber Soap. 


Williams sic 3 


THE J.B.WILLIAMS COMPANY MAKERS ALSO OF MATINEE VIOLETS. JERSEY CREAM AND OTHER TOILET SOAPS, TALC POWDER , DENTAL CREAM ETC 


| 
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terious whisper filling the air. Homer 
gged himself from his blankets and 
t to the door. 

*Snow!”’ he exulted. ‘‘ What luck!” 

fe did not build a fire, for it was part 
his plan never to make a daylight fire. 
would sleep in the daytime and build 
fires at night. He looked about for a 
yment, but there was nothing to see— 
hing but a wall of snow, for the high 
was weighted down withit. The fir 
hiding his cabin drooped with the 
snow that bent them nearly double, 
was alone—shut inside a wilderness of 
iteness. Outside that little fir thicket 
tre were no tracks to advertise that a 
had entered. 

Six months of it!”’ said Homer, look- 
about him. “‘Six months—and not once 
I set foot outside this screen of fir 
! By that time I’ll have a professional 
jrd covering my face. My beard grows 
idly. Things will have blown over too. 
en I'll slip out. I know how to exchange 
bank notes. Then South America!”’ 

e shut the door and went back to bed, 
This teeth were chattering. Before fall- 
/asleep again he opened the bag and his 
‘s earessed its contents. He smiled, but 
yas not the smile that the Garland City 
“gs and Commercial knew so well. It 

the’smile of the real Homer Shelmick, 


x some fatal contingency which if hap- 
ed upon by an able man will surely run 
j criminal down. It’s easy—when you 
re brains!” 

nd the snow whispered upon the roof, 
iled softly upon the graceful young firs 
they bowed meekly to the gentle visita- 
i. All about the cabin was solitude and 
ghostly whispering of falling snow. 

he weeks crept by and the snow lay 
feet deep across the Chanowah Coun- 
The Donald Creek brush patch was a 
jte wilderness, the high buck brush and 
quapin trees wallowed halfway to the 
jind and the little fir thicket in the mid- 
of the brush patch was waiting pa- 
tly for the spring sun to come and take 
burden from its yielding boughs. 

omer Shelmick did not find time hang- 
| heavy upon his hands, for he was 
lying the Spanish language. Eagerly he 
pred. It was necessary to learn this 
gue, Always before his mental vision 
a picture of his new life that was to be; 
‘imself seated upon a wide veranda, clad 
‘potless white, smoking and dreaming, 
lle out in the plantation dusky people 
iked for him under the blazing sun. 
ly spoke Spanish in those lands. 

e studied a little later than usual the 
i before Christmas. It was broad day 
m he beat the coals flat and began get- 
' breakfast, preparatory to turning in 
the day’s sleep. Once he reached in and 
ued the pot about. The handle burned 
‘ingers. 

That’s six times I’ve done that!’ he 
wled. “I think that’ll be about all!” 
or it had occurred to him that a long 
ix would be a great convenience; a green 
is with a branch lopped at one end to 
se a hook. It would thus combine the 
llences of a pothook and a poker. He 
his hatchet and went out along the 
v path to the creek, where he was in the 
it of going for water. It was in the midst 
1other snowstorm, but five minutes ago 
clouds had broken apart and the sun 
‘shining through. However, the west 
‘Stowing dark and doubtless the storm 
id shut in the mountain slope again in 
‘W minutes. Homer selected an alder 
it an inch and a half in diameter that 
7 close to the water’s edge. This he 
ed off with his hatchet. The bright 
$ fell into the little stream and danced 
iy. 

8 he returned to the cabin the man was 
med to see black, pitchy smoke rising 
| the low chimney. This would never 
'He rushed inside and found that a neg- 
pine knot had caught and was burn- 
merrily. He dashed water upon the 
tious blaze and a cloud of ashes and 
je steam puffed up the chimney. ' 
That must not happen again!” said 
ner. “No particular danger, of course— 
'vho would be watching this wilderness 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


in the middle of a December snowstorm? 
Nevertheless, it is one of my rules to show 
no smoke by day and I must adhere closely 
to the rules that I have thought up for my 
guidance.”’ He drank his coffee and turned 
in for the day. In the fireplace the half- 
drowned embers clicked and popped list- 
lessly. Above Homer’s head hung the 
traveling bag. He regarded it drowsily and 
smiled. 

“Good old South America!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Only a few more months of this— 
then good old South America! Sixmonths!”’ 
he chuckled. ‘‘Why, a man could stay here 


SIx years and never a human eye would 
see him!” 

The clouds had slid across the Chanowah 
again. The man fell asleep to the hushed 


wales of the snowflakes falling upon the 
roof, 
Iv 


ef Sie Tally,” said young Cliff Willett, 
“I reckon you better lay off goin’ 
down to Watts Station to-day.” 

“Sure, Uncle Tally,” Jennie Willett called 
from the warm little kitchen, where she was 
getting breakfast. “You stay over till to- 
morrow. I don’t like to see you going 
away in the middle of a snowstorm—and 
the day before Christmas too.” 

“Folks,” said old Tally, “I’d 
shorely love to-do that—I 
shorely would! But I promised 
Len Williams I’d be down to- 
night to help’ him fix up his 
chimney. A rock busted out 
and ‘fell inside it 
and it smokes : 
worse’n the bad 4 
place. That’s why 
I come up last » < 
night—so’s I could goo 
eat a Christmas 
meal with you and 
still make good with i 
Len Williams.” ; 

The old sheriff 
went to the door, 
opened it and stood 
looking across the os 
cafion at the side of : 


Chanowah Mountain, an inconceivably 
beautiful picture of dull green and dazzling 
white; great trees, their tapering tops 
canopied with snow, all their branches bow- 
ing to the superior whiteness, with here 
and there scattered green showing, re- 
sembling dark blobs of paint worked into an 
all-white canvas. Across the summit of the 
mountain a heavy snow cloud was moving 
rapidly, the curtain of falling flakes drap- 
ing beneath it. 

“See that?” said Cliff Willett from his 
seat before the fire. ‘‘She’s comin’ fast. In 
half an hour she’ll be snowin’ again. You 
better telephone down and tell Len Williams 
you can’t come. Tell- him you broke a laig 
or somethin’.” 

“I’m sorry, Cliff,’”’ said old Tally, ‘but 
a promise is a promise. A sheriff ought to 
keep all his promises.” 

“Breakfast’s ready,” called Jennie from 
the kitchen. 


+ 


Cliff rose from his seat before the fire, 
shot another quick look out through the 
door and started for the kitchen, 

“Come fon, Tally,” he said cordially. 
“You'll need a good breakfast if you buck 
the snow all the way down to Watts.” 

But Tally lingered in the door. His 
faded old eyes, keen in spite of their appar- 
ent dimness, were fixed upon the Donald 
Creek btush patch two miles away and far 
down the opposite slope. The oncoming 
snowstorm was shutting it in rapidly. Old 
Tally turned eagerly. 

“Say, Cliff,” he called, ‘‘I thought. I saw 
smoke rising from the middle of the Donald 
Creek brush patch. Black first, then the 
black went out and a puff of white followed 
it. Come and see.” 

Cliff joined him at the door and looked 
across the cafion, but could see nothing. 
And then the snowstorm swept suddenly 


He Was Haggard, Soaked and Chilled 
to the Bone, but He Still Clung to the 
Precious Bag 


across the entire slope, shutting the brush 
patch from view. The two hungry men 
went out to the table. 

“Tt must have been smoke from your 
pipe, Tally,” grinned the young cattleman. 
Old Tally grinned, too, but he still clung 
stoutly to his belief. 

“T shorely thought she was smoke!” he 
said. “‘I know it sounds plumb redic’lous, 
seein’ smoke in the middle of the Donald 
Creek brush. Why, Cliff, I crossed that 
brush patch once—just once! And that 
was plenty to last me all the rest of my life. 
Afore I was halfway across it I promised 
the good Lord that if I got out of it alive I’d 
stay out.” 

“‘T been in there too,” said Cliff. “Worst 
brush I ever tried to break. All mixed with 
second-growth firs and chinquapin and 
scrub oak. Briers and windfalls and rocks. 
And now there’s snow too—four feet of it. 
It’s piled ten feet in that brush, I bet you.” 

“Well,” sighed old Tally reluctantly, 
“T reckon I got to give in. Still I got to say 
my eyes never acted thataway before— 
and I’ve used ’em a lot. When I was a po- 
liceman down in San Francisco—no,, I 


i te a te 


don’t suppose anybody’d be over in the 
Donald Creek brush patch in this weather. 
Jennie, these biscuits certainly do taste 
like glory hallelujah! They’re as good as 
any Christmas dinner I’m goin’ to miss.” 

“Have some more coffee, Uncle Tally,” 
begged the flattered young wife. The storm 
struck and a vicious wind spattered the 
snow against the window panes. 

“Listen to it!” said Cliff. ‘‘ Heaven pity 
the poor feller down in the Donald Creek 
brush patch!” 

Old Tally grinned feebly. 

“That ain’t no way to talk to the sheriff 
of this county,” he said as he rose. 

“‘You’re sure you can’t stay, Uncle 
Tally?” asked Jennie. 

“Much obliged, Jennie, but I promised 
Len Williams. Besides, if my eyes is actin’ 
queer why maybe it’s a sign that I better 
get out of these high hills afore I get to 
seein’ something worse.” 

The old sheriff bundled into his storm 
coat, stepped out upon the porch and took 
down his ski. As he slipped his toes into the 
straps he looked down across the cafion 
again, but the storm had blotted out the 
world. Cliff caught the involuntary look 
and laughed heartily. 

“Can’t get over it, can you?” he said. 
Old Tally grinned sheepishly. 

“Aw, say!’’ he protested. 
“Well, good-by, Uncle 
alive 

“Good-by, folks.’ 

Old Tally Potter pointed 
his ski down the slope, trail- 
ing his stout staff. Another 
moment and he had slid into 
the snow smother and was 


tag) gone, oe 


ALF a dozen mountain 

men sat about the red-hot 
stove in the Watts Station 
store. The runner had just 
come over the mountain with the mail and 
he now stood steaming before the stove, 
combing the moisture from his mustache 
and scattering fragments of news through 
the eager conversation. Life was dull along 
the snowbound Chanowah and any scrap of 
gossip from the outside world was valuable. 
Behind the little post-office mail case Len 
Williams was busily sorting letters, one in- 
terested ear cocked toward the group about 
the stove. Somewhere in the storm a dog 
barked. Old Daddy Pimble hobbled to the 
window and peered out. 

“Somebody’s crossin’ the bridge,’ he 
announced. “It’s Tally Potter,’ he added 
almost immediately. 

“Tally phoned me he’d be down this 
morning,” called Len Williams from behind 
the case. “He stayed all night with Cliff 
Willett.” 

The door opened and Tally Potter came 
in, leaving his ski leaning against the house 
outside. 

“Lo, Tally!” greeted big John Mac- 
Pherson, the guide. ‘“‘ How’s the sheriff busi- 
ness these days?” 

“Slow!” grinned old Tally. ‘That’s 
why I left the county seat and rambled over 
into this mess of snow that you call the 
Chanowah. What’s the matter with you 
fellers, anyway? 

““Ain’t you patriotic none at all? Why 
don’t you get into a fight or steal a jackass 
or somepin’ so’s the sheriff of your county 
can get a little credit?” 

“He, he, he!” cackled old Daddy Pim- 
ble. ‘‘Ain’t any fun bein’ sheriff of this 
county, is there, Tally? Too peaceable! 
Yes, sir, there’s more hell a-poppin’ at a 
baby show than there is in the Chanowah 
Country these days! You better resign, 
Tally, and go to trappin’ again.” 

““Never mind!” said the sheriff darkly. 
“One of these days I’ll get a telephone 
message from Watts tellin’ me that old 
Daddy Pimble has run amuck and chased 
all the Chanowah folks into the brush. 
Then I'll come over here and get the thrill 
of my life.” 

There was a general laugh. Len Williams 
stuck his head round the corner of his mail 
case. 

““Here’s something in your line, Tally,” 
he said. 

Tally Potter took the sheet of paper. It 
was an advertisement begging remote 
officers of the law to look out for one 
Homer Shelmick, who on November eighth 
disappeared with all the available funds 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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At the very beginning of the House of Masury, 
its founder put a new kind of pure white paint on 
the market. He called it Masury’s Railroad Paint. 
It was ground for use on railroad buildings. It 
was so much better than ordinary paint that it re- 
mained fresh and bright and white long after other 
kinds of paint had been changed by time and weather 
to dingy grey or drab. 


The wood-burning locomotive is known only in 
history. The march of progress has replaced it 
with the powerful mogul. The crude buildings 
and stations of early days which were covered with 
Masury Railroad Paint have disappeared. But the 
same railroads, though changed in name, are still 
buying Masury Railroad Paint because they have 
never been able to find any paint to take its place. 


There has never been a change of any kind in the 
formula of Masury Railroad Paint. It was made 
right in the beginning. It has always expressed 
the idea of Quality First, exemplifying the purpose 
that has become a tradition in the house of Masury 
—‘“‘Make it the best that can be made, or not at 
all.” And this idea fathers the production of every 
Masury item. 


The house of Masury makes paints and varnishe 
for every possible purpose. Each is marked }) 
the will to excel. Masury paints are not mixe¢) 
They are ground; pigment, color and vehicle, i) 
unerring machines which deliver. their produc 
strained and ready for the brush. The label o 
every Masury can tells the ingredients of its con 
tents. There is no sécret about it. The leadin 
members of our quality family are known as th 


and they enjoy renown because they are good. | 
you know nothing about paints, you can buy Mas 
ury paints in complete confidence. If you are we. 
versed in paint technology, we are sure we Wi. 
both benefit if you will give our kind of paints | 
trial. For domestic or commercial uses no paint! 
made anywhere can give better results and proof ¢ 
worth than Masury Quality Products. They at. 
used regularly by thousands who will have no othe 
kind of paints. | 
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|| THE HOUSE OF MASURY |} 


Makes Good Paints and Varnishes 


Made With Care by © ohn W. Masury & S on 


»| 
Srenime QUALITY 


ed 


| 


molac is the leader of the Masury Big Six. It 
remarkable varnish that covers any surface like 
8, but stays flexible and yielding. Cosmolac is 
isparent and almost colorless. It is equally good 
ndoor or outdoor use. It stands up to all weathers. 
not affected by steam or water, hot or cold. It is 
‘elding to scuffing heels. It stays as the brush 
esit—satiny, brilliant and full oflustre. It doesn’t 
white nor cloudy. For a beautiful finish use 


complete varnish satisfaction and long, long 
*. Use it for the sheer merit in it on wood, 
or any other surface that you want to last. 
nolac doesn’t chip, peel, craze nor crack. It 
affected by heat or cold. It expands and con- 
's with the material that carries it. It is easily 
, for it works smoothly. The other five mem- 
of the Masury Big Six are listed at the 
« All are sold by good paint and varnish mer- 
peseih 


Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors for walls 
and broad surfaces, dry without gloss or brush marks. 
Soft and restful to the eye and endure in a way pecu- 
liar to all Masury products. Easily cleaned with soap 
and water. Many pastel tones—but only one grade 
—the finest. The House of Masury does not make 
“seconds: 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 
shimmers like moonlit water. It is easily kept clean 
and is not dulled by soap and water. And it is as 
good for use on metals as it is for woodwork. 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed for 
outdoor use. They stay fresh and bright through severe 
weather punishment because they are pureleadandzinc 
paints—and so guaranteed. Many colors and tones. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil enjoy renown because they 
are true to name and nicety of requirement. They are 
standard colors, used by first-class painters in tinting 
white lead and zinc in mixing paints for first-grade 
work. Specify their use by your painter for satisfac- 
tory results from every point of view. 


Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor cars, 
coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your ve- 
hicle and you will get a first-class result. Only a first- 
class mechanic should use them. Masury Superfine 
Colors areused by builders of the very finest motor cars. 


Send us your name and address with ten 
cents, stamps, to pay packing and postage, 
and we’ll mail to youour fine book The Part- 
nership of Paint. It treats of the domestic * 
end To-da ¥ and industrial uses of Paints and Varnishes For This B ook 
and would bring a dollar in any book store. 


Address us at 50 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


0 oklyn-New York: Chic ago -Minne ap olis-San Franc isco 
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The parts illustrated 
below are those of the 
three best known and 
most widely used 
American typewriters 
—Underwood, Reming- 
ton and Smith-Premier. 


ST PROOFS IRON AND STEEL 


THE SATURDAY 


“tt Will Not Rust, It’s Parkerized” 


Parker Process is a valuable protection for 
typewriters, telephones, adding machines, and 
all metal office equipment, builders’ hardware, 
tools of all kinds—in fact, all steel and iron 
mechanism. 


Where close tolerance must be maintained 
and satisfactory operation is affected by rust, 
Parker Process is pre-eminently the satis- 
factory protection. It does not affect the size 
of any part, be it a delicate clock screw or a 
heavy stove part. , The elasticity, hardness, 
ductility, and magnetism of the metal remain 
unchanged. 


The Process is simple. It is inexpensive and 
particularly applicable to large production. 


A Practical Book On Rust-Proofing For 


Manufacturers and Industrial Executives 


If you use iron or steel in any way you will find the 
Parker Process Book full of interesting facts. It is a 
frank discussion of the prevention of rust and explains 
just what the Parker Process is, how you can apply it 
to your own products in your own plant, and describes 
the necessary equipment. 


It Will Please Us to Send You a Copy 


PARKER Rust-PRroor COMPANY 
Milwaukee Ave., and Dubois St. 
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(Continued from Page 153) 
belonging to the Garland City Savings and 
Commercial Bank. 

‘“‘Tack her up on the door, Tally,” said 
the postmaster, and went back to his 
sorting. 

Old Tally Potter studied the picture 
which appeared upon the sheet. Homer 
Shelmick smiled back at him, the million- 
dollar smile that all Garland City knew so 
well. Beneath the picture was the legend: 
“$1000 Reward.” 

“Consider’ble talk about it outside,” 


| volunteered the mail runner. ‘‘Seems that 


Garland City’s all het up over it. This here 
Homer feller took every loose dollar the 
bank owned. Seems that he borrowed too. 
He had hundreds of friends and he bor- 
rowed from all of ’em just before he up and 
skint out o’ there. Pretty near ruin Gar- 


| land City, I guess. Not a very big place, I 


hear. Most of the depositors are poor peo- 
ple—ranchers and truckmen and dairy- 
men. They earn every dollar: they make. 
Seems they trusted this Homer feller to the 
limit. And now they’re busted. Pretty 
tough any way you look at it.” 

“All wrong!” said Tally Potter. ‘‘Me, I 
was a policeman when I was young and 
I learned a heap about human nature. It 
ain’t safe to trust the honestest man alive 
with too much money. He may think he’s 
honest; yes, sir, he may actually be hon- 
est; but temptation is just like a disease 
and you don’t want to expose yourself to it 
nor allow any good feller to be exposed to 
it. You can maybe stand a certain amount 
of it, but when it gets too strong why your 
system naturally caves in and you go gal- 
lopin’ off with some other feller’s money.” 

‘But there’s a lot of fellers you can trust, 
Tally,” called Len Williams from behind 
the case. 

“Not with too much money,” said the 
sheriff positively. ‘‘Not with too much 
money, Len. Trust a man with your life, 
but not with too much money.” 

“Well, you better not come over onto 
the Chanowah when you get that there 
thousand dollars reward, Tally,” snickered 
old Daddy Pimble. “‘Us bad Chanowah 
citizens is liable to take it away from you. 
He, he, he!” 

Tally grinned at the old man’s sally and 
sat down by the fire. He lighted his pipe 
and was silent. For suddenly his mind had 
been invaded by the recollection of the 
mysterious vapor he had seen for a moment 
when he looked across at the brush patch 
that morning. 

Somehow or another it would not be 
dismissed. There was no fog, no cloud on 
that part of the slope—all bright sunshine 
on the snow until the storm struck again. 
Surely he had seen smoke! 

Insensibly his mind began to associate 
the smoke with the picture of Homer Shel- 
mick, which he now carried in his pocket. 
Just why he linked the two he could not 
have told. Vaguely at first, before his mind 
Homer Shelmick smiled at him, and al- 
ways beneath that smiling face he saw the 
black-faced legend: ‘‘$1000 Reward!” 

From the little log hotel sounded the din- 
ner gong and the group about the stove rose 
with alacrity. 

“‘Dinner’s ready!” called Len Williams 
and popped out from behind the mail case, 
reaching for his hat. 

All through the meal Tally’s absorption 
grew. He remembered suddenly the can of 
dehydrated potatoes and his lean jaws 
ceased laboring and remained motionless 
while his mind worked this new phase into 
the fabric of his obsession. The slashed 
hazel, the can on the log and the charred 
snag beyond, lined up with them exactly— 
a charred snag with three naked blackened 
limbs pointing heavenward like a devil’s 
trident. 

“Tally’s restin’ his jaws!” laughed Ortie 
Hixon from across the table. ‘Say, 
George,”’ he called to the cook, “‘you better 
work on the next venison steak with a 
stone hammer or you'll kill poor Tally.” 

“Tally, he’s thinkin’ how he’ll spend 
that thousand dollars reward,’’ squeaked 
old Daddy Pimble from the foot of the 
table. ‘‘He, he, he!” 


Sitting about the hotel fire that evening 
the men got to discussing hunches. Big 
John MacPherson, the guide, ventured the 
observation that a hunch was a good thing 
to play as long as it was supported by a 
reasonable amount of reason. 

“But I’ve seen men,” he said, “‘that’d 
play a hunch when everything was against 
them. I claim that such a feller deserves 
to lose out.” 
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“Well,” said Tally Potter, “I A 
know, Mac. When I was a policeman do) 
in San Francisco I played hunches lotsf 
times. If you’re a policeman you'll f 
that it’s hard to follow plain open trails] 
the time. There’ll come cases when you : 
nothin’: on earth to work with but 
hunc i y 4 ee i 
“Did she ever land anything for y 
Tally?” rae 4 
“Sure! Lots of times. Now there }5 
the night that me and Jack Conlon —? 
“What does she feel like?” asked 1) 
Williams. j 
“A hunch? Oh—I don’t know. It’sj 
a feelin’—say, I got a theory that whe 
man’s hidin’ from an officer and the offi: 
is after him why the criminal is thinkin’ , 
hard and the officer is thinkin’ so hard ¢): 
their thoughts sort of weld together, ¥| 
know—telepathy, they called it do; 
there.” 
“He, he!”? giggled old Daddy Pim 
“Me, I’m goin’ to remember that! A| 
when you come over to arrest me : 
shootin’ up Watts Station, Tally, wh)| 
ain’t goin’ to think none at all! He, hy’ 
“You couldn’t!” snorted Tally Poti! 
“You ain’t got anything to think witl! 
Nettled and tired, the old trapper-she’ 
toddled off to bed. | 
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Jz WAS still snowing heavily, the w) 
flakes falling straight down, for th} 
was no wind. The shivering cook had j; 
lifted the coffee pot from the stove and | 
it back on the warmer when Tally Pot: 
came into the kitchen. No one else was) 
out of bed. 

‘‘Give me a cup of that, George,” | 
Tally. “I won’t wait for breakfast—jus | 
cup of coffee and a chunk of cold bread) 
carry with me.” 

“You leavin’ us this mornin’, Tally’ 
asked the cook. 

“Just goin’ for a little stroll,” said |} 
old sheriff noncommittally. “I’m plu) 
tired of stayin’ indoors.” 

He swallowed the coffee and went |; 
munching a piece of bread. Presen’ 
George saw him shoving his ski up 
aoe drifted highway toward | 

ass. 

“Nobody ever accused old Tally Pot} 
of bein’ crazy,”’ said the puzzled cook) 
himself. ‘But I shorely can’t figure |; 
why he’s climbin’ the Chanowah in 1} 
snowstorm.”’ Next moment the old trap | 
sheriff had disappeared in the swirl. 

Halfway up the mountain Tally | 
a little bench grown over with hazel 
manzanita and chinquapin, with here ‘| 
there an occasional clump of young 1. 
The abandoned spur road was filled wi 
drifted snow now and old Tally crosset i 
and climbed the bank into the forest. ? 
did not hesitate, but set off due south |} 
lowing the contour of the slope. The | 
man hunter had trapped all over Chanoy! 
Mountain and he knew every foot of ? 
slope that was not impassable. Moreoy, 
he knew that by keeping the same le! 
from the little bench he would strike ? 
Donald Creek brush patch near the pl? 
where he had found the can of dehydra | 
potatoes several months ago. He was - 
lowing Homer Shelmick’s footsteps alm’ 
exactly, but of course he did not know t. 
All that he did know was that he was j 
lowing a hunch; obeying that pec) 
sixth sense which is the gift of a very || 
who are born with the instinct to hunt m 
All night he had worried and even In } 
dreams he had somehow connected up / 
smoke and the can of dehydrated potatt. 
Why he-could not have told. But thew’ 
was on him and he pushed on stubbort» 

It was nearly noon when old Tally fou! 
the log upon which he had sat down tol) 
that evening of last August. It was but! 
deeply now, but a swell of snow showed! 
where it lay. It took an hour to unearth ? 
can, for he had nothing but his hands w! 
which to burrow down through the dt F 
But he found it at ‘last. The mo 
label dripped in the warmth of his hat 

“Looks like blood,” said old Tally. 

The sheriff looked about him, but | 
where was there a track of any kind. f 
peered.ahead through the tree lacing, i 
could not discern the snag with the th 
charred branches pointing heavenwar¢ 
a devil’s trident, for the air was f 
snow. He dropped the can of dehydra'' 
potatoes into his pocket and started tl) 
ing uphill along the edge of the he 
patch. A quarter of a mile he struggl | 
the slope, then he turned and followed | 
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oof the brush to the farther side, when he 
ipped down the mountain to the bottom 
fhe tangled wilderness. It was growing 
y. Still no tracks. Tally turned again 
r skirted the edge of the brush along the 
com, plowing wearily over the freshly 
:n snow until he came to a little stream 
y gurgled and chuckled to itself down in 
\ep trough of the drift. It seemed to old 
sy to be gurgling and chuckling over 
ye secret that it possessed but would 
er tell. ‘ 

ally halted again. He was very tired 
wed. He had had nothing to eat since 
wning, when he had swallowed the cof- 
«nothing but the cold bread. There 
ea chill, discouraged feeling in the pit 
s stomach and his head felt heavy. His 
sny old neck ached with the weight of it. 
j sun was hidden, but the sheriff knew it 
snear the end of the short winter day. 
(ll bet I'll have to camp in the snow,” 
»ghed. “‘I couldn’t get back to the sta- 
j before night now—not if I had plain 
¥ goin’.”” 

e sighed again and looked about him 
ylessly. Not a track! Not even a squir- 
jrack, for squirrels love to lie abed dur- 
sthe heavy-snow period in the Coast 
age. Already the half dusk was begin- 
: to darken the forest. 
No, sir!” said old Tally. ‘‘Nobody’s 
i into that brush patch since the first 
fell. That’s over six weeks ago. If 
«had, why, I’dsee their tracks. There’d 
‘line of indentations in the surface, and 
jatter how much snow fell: afterward, 
) that line of depressions would show. 
jsir, nobody’s come in—and I’m an old 
3 Chasin’ cobwebs in the sky is plumb 
som compared to what I’m doin’!”’ 

jr up on the Camasilla ridges across 
<anon a lone coyote howled to his mate. 
‘yas uttering the hunting cry. 

““hey’ll chase a poor old doe down into 
seep snow to-night,” grumbled the dis- 
3d sheriff. ‘And to-morrow there’ll 

little pile of clean red bones at the foot 
¢e of the old fir trees down by the edge 
ie river.” 

is tired, discouraged old eyes fell and 
ymplated the little creek which still 
fed and chuckled over its secret, which 
(ald hardly keep to itself, down in the 
) trough. 

Vally,” said the old man, his gaze still 
ie water, ““I—I reckon you’re growin’ 
) Next thing you know you’ll be talkin’ 
jurself. And after a man gets to that 
jam!—the Old Men’s Home! Yes, sir, 
l, you’re growin’ old!” 

snething caught his eye. Something 
lv white that the creek had flung up 
ist the edge of the snow at the bottom 
je trough. He scrambled down and 
Idit up. It was a bright new chip of 


‘, 
le old man’s faded eyes brightened. 
Vell, Tally,” he said, “maybe you 
‘so damn’ old after all!” 

> put the chip carefully away in his 
»t and started up the creek into the 
i patch. Choosing his going but keep- 
ear the stream always, he was able to 
) much of the highest brush, his ski 
ag over the lower growth, which lay 
‘own beneath the heavy drifts. How- 
ihe proceeded with such painstaking 
in that a whole hour had gone by be- 
2€ came to a place from which he could 
ly discern the outlines of a lofty snag 
‘ng into the snow smother of the 
a bare charred snag with three 
branches pointing heavenward like a 
's trident. A short distance above the 
fi thicket of young firs lifted slightly 
: the surrounding brush, but the pliant 
srees were all wallowed and tangled by 
sight of the snow that covered them. 
| Potter stood for several minutes ob- 


g. 
‘ow if I was a buck,”’ he mused—‘‘a 
ld buck, crafty in the head, and if I 
ito this brush patch to hide, why, I’d 
© that patch of firs yonder—sure! 
ir, always look for the oldest and fat- 
‘ucks in a fir clump in the very middle 
Tush patch.” 
lregarded the trident tree and through 
ind flitted a picture of that evening in 
when he had stood and looked 
through the tree lacing past the can 
hydrated potatoes—straight at this 
(t tree, 
+ght in line!” exulted old Tally. ‘And 
_ ve got a crossline!”’ 
'slipped the shiny old revolver round 
‘nore convenient position and crept 
‘d. His progress now was like that of 
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a cat inching toward its prey. Who knew 


what might be watching him from that fir’ | 


thicket just ahead? At any moment a 
eae of flame might spit out of the gloomy 
ace, 

The old sheriff paused and listened. He 
sniffed. It seemed to him that he caught 
the faint, almost imperceptible tang of 
smoldering coals. But there was no sound. 
Instead was that indescribable hush, a 
silence which in that buried wilderness was 
but intensified by the ghostly whisper of 
the falling snow. Tally crept forward. 

At the very edge of the fir grove he lifted 
aside a branch and looked in. The snow 
powdered over his wrists and hands, but he 
did not heed it. For underneath the firs the 
ground seemed trodden flat by the passing 
of feet. He slipped out of his ski and 
stepped down into the mystery of the dark 
thicket. He was a stout-hearted old Tally. 
The ground was firm beneath his feet. He 
stooped and felt of the snow. Yes, the 
place had been trodden solid. His fingers 
encountered human heel tracks. He stole 
ahead and came to a tiny cabin whose low 
roof was covered by the slender trees which 
the snow had bowed across it. For a mo- 
ment only he hesitated. Then he grinned. 

“When I have asure hunch,” he thought, 
“T always play her to the limit.” 

He shoved at the door and it swung open 
noiselessly. Tally looked inside. A night 
lamp was burning on the rude table and its 
light showed him the form of a sleeping 
man with long, stiff stubble upon the face. 
Beneath the face old Tally seemed to see 
in great black letters: ‘$1000 Reward!” 

Tally sat down, for he was very tired. 
He lighted a match, one of the sulphurous 
noiseless matches of California make, and 
applied it to his pipe. He began smoking 
contentedly, watching the face upon the 
pillow with grim satisfaction. 

Homer Shelmick was having a disturb- 
ing dream. He dreamed that he was back 
in the Garland City Savings and Commer- 
cial Bank and that the building was on fire. 
Perhaps the nightmare was suggested by 
the candle which Tally had moved nearer 
Homer’s face and by the rank smoke that 
shot from old Tally’s shriveled lips. Homer 
twitched, moaned—and opened his eyes. 

“Merry Christmas, Homer!’ said. old 
Tally. 

For a full minute Homer lay paralyzed, 
regarding the impossible figure that sat at 
the foot of his bed grinning at him. Was 
he still dreaming? But, no, the evil smell 
of that atrocious tobacco was no dream. 
Homer was fastidious and the reek of 
Tally’s pipe offended him. 

Who are you?” he asked, his voice 

sounding like a voice out of a nightmare. 
aay grinned more broadly, but did not 
reply. 
“Trouble with you tenderfeet is this,” he 
said instead: “‘You got an idea you can 
come into the hills and hide. You ain’t got 
sense enough to realize that out here we 
see everything that happens and hear every 
noise that’s made. We take note of things. 
It’s part of our life training. It’s the way 
we live. Now you might have hid in a big 
city, Homer, and got. away with it— 
maybe—especially if you’d laid under cover 
long enough for them whiskers of yours to 
sprout a little longer. But here—why, 
Homer, even a deer finds it hard to hide 
out here!” | 

“J—I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

Homer started to rise, but Tally mo- 
tioned him back. And in the same moment 
Homer noticed the shiny old revolver. 

“‘Maybe not—maybe not!” Tally con- 
ceded good-humoredly. ‘‘Tenderfeet are 
mighty thick-headed thataway I’ve no- 
ticed. But you'll get it before you’re 
through with me—and you'll get it good!” 

His wise old eyes flitted about the place 
and came to the traveling bag which hung 
above Homer’s head. 

“Ts it all there?” he asked casually. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“T said is it all there?” 

Into the old man’s voice had crept a 
metallic ring. Homer recognized it as 
something dangerous, and it terrified him. 

“Tt’s all there!’’ he whispered. 

Old Tally relaxed again and grinned. 

‘‘How nice!”’ he simpered, “How per- 
fectly lovely!” ; 

For several minutes there was silence. 
These two, the hunted and the hunter, 
were alone in the remote solitudes. All 
about them lay the awful hush of the snow- 
bound wilderness. Tally rested. Homer’s 
nerve came back to him as he grew more 

(Concluded on Page 162) 
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For comfort, service 
and good looks 


Save shoe money. Leather shoes are very high in price, but 
here’s a good looking shoe of rich brown duck, black leather 
trimmed, that you can buy at half the price of leather shoes, 
for everyday wear during the spring and summer. 


The Top Notch Service Shoe is made with extension soles of 
brown rubber that look just like leather soles—durable, springy 
and waterproof. The shoe needs no “‘breaking in” —the pliable 
duck and a fine cork insole make it cool and comfortable from 
the first moment you-put it on. 


_ TOP NOTCH 


BEACON FALLS 


SERVICE SHOE 


This durable, economical Top Notch Shoe is made by the 
manufacturers of the famous Top Notch line of rubber foot- 
wear—rubbers and arctics that are made to a quality standard— 

etter looking, better fitting and of better materials than 
ordinary rubbers and arctics. 


Below is another splendid, athletic looking Top Notch Shoe— 
fine white or tan duck with black leather trimmings. and 
corrugated, non-slip sole of live, springy rubber—a shoe that 
is a money saver, especially for boys, who wear out shoes fast. 
Write for the name of the Top Notch dealer who sells these 
good looking, long wearing shoes in your town. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisto 


The ‘“‘Gym-Bal’’. 


Made of exceptionally 
strong, high quality white 
or tan duck with black 
leather trimmings and ankle 
patch. Has the real athletic 
look 
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HELDON Worm Gear Axles for motor trucks are 

built on the locomotive axle principle, the same 
construction employed in building locomotive and freight 
car axles, which Carry the Freight Tonnage of the 
World. 


Sheldon Axles stand the tremendous side-strain im- 
posed on a truck axle when going over crowned roads, 
cobbled and uneven pavements, turning corners, and 
striking car tracks and curbs. 


It is an engineering fact that the side-strain on a truck 
axle caused by skidding is proportionately greater than 
that on a locomotive axle when taking a curve at high 
speed. Thus one appreciates the necessity for the same 
strength in motor-axle construction that is needed in 
locomotive and freight car axles. 


Before buying a motor truck see that it is equipped 
with Sheldon Axles; their strength means low maintenance 
costs. There is a Sheldon-equipped truck built in every 
size from 14-ton to §-ton capacity, and for every purpose. 


The Sheldon booklet puts the Axle question in its 
right light. Write for it. 


SHELDON AXLE & SPRING CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks if : 
and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles a 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


Look for this Sheldon trade-mark 

cast on the housing at the rear end 

of the worm gear. It identifies a 

Sheldon Axle and is your assurance 

of strength, long life, safety, and 
economy of upkee 


the Freight Ionnage of the World 
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Two Months 
from No 
Will your motor boat orlaunch 
be ready for a summer of 
happy week-ends? 

Now is the time to get your 
boat ready to “take the 


water’”’ for her first spin. And 
how about the engine? 


= Four- 
Cylinder 
Motors 


for all boats up to 30 ft., make 
as high as 20 miles an hour 
with 17 ft. boats—proportion- 
ate speed with other lengths. 
Can be set on any practical 
slant of the boat without in- 
terfering with oiling system. 
Standardized — water-cooled 
—vibrationless and very 
quiet. Extra large bearings— 
trouble-proof oiling system. 


Universal four-cylinder mo- 
tors are universally used to 
operate stationary and por- 
table lighting plants, farm 
machinery, pump outfits, con- 
crete mixers, etc. 


Write for Bulletin No.29 on 
Marine Motors or Bulletin 
No. 30 on Lighting Plants. 


Universal Motor Company 
Sta. 45 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The U.S.War Dept. used over 1,500 
Universals in the Army and Navy. 


aieknntas HERES 


sales RbinNS LANES eae AADLLeKKMATROD RR ROC CRORES: 


DO YOU 
INTEND TO BUILD ? 


AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Old down Co “ 
EVERY STROKE COUNTS 
Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot through 
swift water, an “‘Old Town Canoe”’ will obey every 
move of your paddle. Light as a bubble, graceful as 
a swan, but staunch as a scow. Write for catalog. 
3000 canoes in stock. $67 up. At dealer’s or factory. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 

953 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 159) 
thoroughly awake. He watched Tally. 
The old man did not look formidable 
slumped down in the clumsy chair. If he 
would lay aside that gun for a moment. 
Wait! Perhaps 

“Suppose we split it?’”’ Homer’s voice 
was mellow and upon his stubbly face ap- 
peared the million-dollar smile, the smile 
that had made the Garland City Bank 
famous; the smile that had led it to its 
undoing. ‘‘You and I. There’s plenty in 
that bag to make us both rich—for life. 
Nobody knows—nobody but you and ——”’ 

For several minutes Tally was silent 
again, studying that smile with the dis- 
passionate gaze of one analyzing a noxious 
insect. And again when he spoke it was 
with apparent irrelevance. 

““Troublewith this poor oldworld of ours,”’ 
he said sadly, ‘‘is that the smarter people 
become, the more confidence they’ll put in 
an honest man. And the more they learn 
to judge a man’s honesty by his smile. Yes, 
sir; folks just can’t help trusting a man they 
like! Some men are born with a smile that 
gets people. You’re that kind, Homer. 
Out in the city they’re too busy to analyze 
a man’s ways and find out if they’re 
genuine or bogus. But when aman sees a 
lot of criminals he learns that a big pro- 
portion of ’em are easy smilers. 

“T was a policeman once—a good one 
too. I could have spotted you, Homer. I 
could have seen at a glance that there was 
too much white at the upper edge of your 
eye. What’s the use? Maybe I could, 
maybe I couldn’t. For no man can be 
more than human.” 

Tally was getting rested and he was very 
hungry. 

‘‘Well, Homer,” he said, rising briskly, 
“‘T got to be your guest to-night. No other 
way out of it. I’m afraid to go home in the 
dark.” His grotesque humor came to the 
surface again, as it always did when he was 
pleased with himself. He took two bits of 
jingling steel from his pocket and ad- 
vanced toward the bed. ‘Now if it'll hold 
out its li’l’ paddies,”’ he said, “Uncle Tally’ll 
put its lil’ bracelets on.” 

For a brief moment Homer lay still, 
watching Tally. Then a cunning look shot 
for an instant through the pale blue eyes 
and was gone. But Tally had seen it. 
Homer started to swing his feet to the floor. 

“‘Why of course,” he said heartily. 

But again Tally motioned him to lie 
down. 

“Naughty, naughty!’’. chuckled the old 
man. “Li’l’. rascal! Would he fool his 
Uncle Tally? Why, Homer, you got the 
most expressive eyes I ever saw! You 
thought it all out in a flash, though. You 
says to yourself, ‘I’ll hold out my hands, 
then when this poor weak old man starts 
to snap the cuffs on me—zam! I'll hit him 
and knock him plumb into the fireplace!’ 
Why, Homer, how could you? Where is 
your sense of hospitality?”’ 

The robber’s face was white and his blue 
eyes shone like two polished pieces of pale 
jade. He sank back once more. 

“Turn over on your stummick!”’ 

Again Homer caught that metallic qual- 
ity in the old man’s voice. Again his eyes 
wandered to the shiny revolver, toward 
which one twitching old trigger finger was 
yearning wistfully. He turned on his face. 

“Behind your back!” said Tally cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Put ’em behind your back!”’ 

Slowly the hands came back. There was 
a cli¢k of steel—and Homer’s dreams of 
South America were over. 


It was daylight. Old Tally Potter had 
not slept a wink, but he had eaten and he 
had conversed with Homer Shelmick and 
now he was as full of the happy joy of life 
as a red-hot hornet in the middle of August. 
He had knocked a couple of boards from 
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the bunk and with them manufactured a 
rude pair of ski. 

“Course I might have made a sled and 
hauled you out over the snow myself,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But as this is probably your last 
outing-for a long time why I guess I'll just 
let you go down to Watts under your own 
steam. Say, Homer, you missed all the fun 
of livin’ when you chose the wrong end of 
this game! You sure did! ~There’s more 
fun in a man hunt than you could get out 
of all the stolen money in the world! If 
you could. have seen your face now when 
you opened your eyes and saw me sittin’ 
there’’—the old sheriff cackled like a de- 
lighted hyena. ‘‘It was worth missin’ a 
meal and walkin’ into this dern brush 
patch just to see it!” 

“How did you find me?” 

Homer’s curiosity had been burning all 
night. He asked the question in a dull, 
spiritless manner. - 

“T got a clew,” said Tally. 

‘““What was it?” 

Old Tally took the can of dehydrated 
poe from his pocket and set it on the 
table. 

“‘And then I found this.”” He put the 
little alder chip beside the can of potatoes. 
““When I saw that fresh chip why of course 
I knew that somebody up here in the 
brush had been choppin’—either to-day or 
yesterday. It was easy.” 

“But—but—I can’t see how the can of 
dehydrated potatoes—how could it have 
betrayed me? I can’t see « 

“‘Of course you can’t! Criminals never 
see. If they did they wouldn’t! A criminal 
is a poor fool!”’ 

Old Tally went. to the door and looked 
out. The air was still full of snow. He 
came spryly back and strapped the travel- 
ing bag upon his own back. 

“You ought to carry it,”’ he complained, 
“vou bein’ a young man. _ Besides, my 
rheumatism is goin’ to give me hell after 
this lil’ party of ours. But you'll have 
troubles enough without havin’ to bother 
with a pack. Homer, I’m sorry for you. 
But you can’t wade this soft snow. So 
you'll have to ride these here homemade 
ski I’ve fixed for you. And believe me, 
Homer, before we get to Watts Station 
you’re goin’ to fall down and run your fool 
head into the snow a million times!” 

“Let me go!” The young man’s voice 
was desperate, agonizing, the voice of a 
damned soul looking over the edge of hell. 
“T’m young. I didn’t realize—you let me 
go and take it all!” 

“Sorry?” asked Tally curiously. “Be- 
ginnin’ to be sorry?” 

“Yes, it’s an awful thing! Let me go! 
What good will it do you? You have the 
money now!” 

“When I was a policeman,” said old 
Tally thoughtfully, ‘‘I noticed that it was 
always that way. I noticed that a criminal 
always got sorry—after he was caught. 
Trouble was he didn’t start early enough. 
The time to get sorry, Homer, is just before 
you. commit the crime. But none of ’em 
think about that. Always sorry after 
they’re caught. Sometimes seemed to me 
they wasn’t near so sorry for what they’d 
done as they were that they’d been caught. 
Funny, ain’t it?” 

They were ready to start. Old Tally 
looked about the place. 

‘Ought to eat a little bite before we go,” 
he said. ‘‘Nothin’ cooked, Homer? Say, 
you were a shiftless housekeeper!’ His 
eyes fell upon the can of dehydrated - po- 
tatoes sitting on the table. 

““These’ll do!”’ he chuckled. “But gosh 
a’mighty, Homer, what a funyy Christmas 
dinner! Let’s have some coffee to wash 
down them dehydrated spuds.” He built 
up the fire. 

Twenty minutes later old Tally looked 
back toward the little fir thicket. Above 
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the snow-burdened trees a tiny wis), 
smoke was curling, vanishing in the fa; 
snow. 
“‘Who’d have looked there for a hi, 
criminal?” thought the old sheriff, | 
guess the boys will admit that a hun 
hokum. now! But I wonder what/| 
Daddy Pimble’s goin’ to say when he , 
Homer?” ! 
The prisoner made one more despai, 
effort. ; 4 
“Think!” he said hoarsely—“¢}| 
man! This is Christmas Day! Would; 
deliver me over to a hell on earth, a | 
life in prison—on Christmas Day?” | 
“Sure!” said old Tally happily. “) 
bet! You do a little thinkin’ your) 
Homer! Think how happy all them ; 
farmers down at Garland City’s goin’ {; 
when they get my telephone message | 
evenin’, relayed over the telegraph y; 
And all them friends that trusted you- | 
friends you stung just before you left! | 
bet I’ll think! And’’—here the old sh} 
relapsed once more into his absurd hum 
‘fand whenever Uncle Tally thinks of! 
Homer’s face he’ll think of that thous| 
dollars reward he’s goin’ to get! Com) 
now! Let’s see it shake its lil’ footsies! / 
got to get down to Watts Station a) 
dark or we’ll be sleepin’ in the snow.” 
It was nearly night when Tally Po: 
reached Watts Station with an exhau) 
prisoner. Tally himself was barely ab); 
walk. But his grotesque humor persis | 
even in the wording of the telegram w: 
he sent over the telephone wire tc) 
relayed on to Garland City and the wi! 
This was old Tally’s telegram: 


“Garland City Savings and Comme} 
Bank, 
“Garland City, California: 
“Homer says it was all a mistake. | 
thought he was taking home a mes) 
lettuce in his market bag. Homer |) 
Merry Christmas and he’ll bring all } 
lettuce back as soon as he’s able to | 
the ski without standing on his head e) 


.fifteen or twenty feet. 


“TALLY Potter, Sheriff 


“It'll cost a lot to send that,” said | 
Tally, “but it’s worth it. Pll take it o1) 
that thousand dollars reward.” 

The traveling bag was opened in | 
presence of several Watts Station 1) 
who acted as admiring witnesses to n‘ 
it all perfectly legal. Len Williams | 
Tally Potter counted the money. It | 
all there. Old Daddy Pimble’s eyes si 
out like affrighted door knobs. 

“Lord a’mighty, Tally!” he piped t 
ulously. ‘“‘You—you could have } 
away with the whole smear, couldn’t }! 
And nobody’d ever been the wiser!” | 

Old Tally Potter turned upon Da} 
Pimble a cold menacing eye. Daddy]! 
ble quailed, for this was not the eye | 
anich his friend Tally usually regai' 

im. = 
“That sounds to me like you was } 
templatin’ somepin’!” said Tally—"st? 
pin’ felonious! Speakin’ as sheriff of | 
county, I’m wonderin’ if I hadn't be’ 


‘arrest you too! I’m gettin’ suspiciou) 


these Chanowah men—when I ean go! 
in the brush anywheres and find a f! 
robber.” | 
Daddy Pimble cackled uneasily | 
affected to treat it as a joke. But 
Potter’s eye continued to view him! 
manifest suspicion and the cold chills’ 
gan to creep up the old man’s baekh’ 
Presently Daddy Pimble slid unoste! 
tiously out of the door and went lo)! 
away through the deep snow, going he? 
Old Tally Potter peered through the 1} 
dow and chuckled. 
“That evens it up with old Da! 
Pimble!” he said. ‘And now this is | 
end of a perfect day!” 


BUSINESS GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


nsingleman. Experience has not justi- 
i. this. When the responsibility is upon 
| individual he cannot shirk it. When it 
laced in a body of men the individual 
« find shelter behind that body when 
zed to account for the manner in which 
as exercised his power. 

‘or the same reason there is a deadly 
7tia in a board or commission which is 
«so likely to be found in the individual. 
fs a true saying that ‘‘What is every- 
(y’s business is nobody’s business.”’ Tt 
)qually true that when several members 
f, board or commission share a given 
Honsibility no one of them feels that 
sonsibility so keenly as though he bore 
Jone. Good and efficient public service 
ices it mandatory that responsibility be 
31 definitely. Then only can a public 
fal be held to a strict accountability. 
\ponsibility can be definitely placed only 

be reposed in an individual. For these 
sons we placed at.the head of each of 
jnine departments an individual, whom 
«called a director, and not a board or 
mission. 

i his recent autobiography Henry Wat- 
son illuminates this point: 


Patriotism cries: ‘God give us men,’ 
ithe parties say: ‘Give us votes and 
jes, and Congress proceeds to create 
mmission. Thus responsibilities are 
jsed and places are multiplied.” 


“may happen, however, that the head 
, department, upon some important 
ition of policy, would like the advice of 
j and experienced men. We therefore 
(ided advisory committees. The mem- 
i serve without pay. We have found 
i many of the ablest men in the state 
eerfectly willing to serve upon an ad- 
'y committee without pay, though they 
il not be induced to take a salaried 
‘ion. 

| this way we avail ourselves of the best 
ltt within the state upon the various 
l2cts of state administration. 

tir Civil Administrative Code provides 
"he various subordinate officers within 
feveral departments. It does not, how- 
¢ attempt to define their precise duties. 
ie duties are prescribed in rules and 
lations formulated by the head of the 
(rtment, and not by statutelaw. Much 
ite arose over this proposition. It was 
pted that this conferred too much 
wr upon the individual head of a depart- 
. Many thought that the code should 
'e precisely the duties of the heads of 
jlons in the several. departments. 


No Red Tape—No Sinecures 


| my judgment to have adopted that 
'y would have greatly impaired the effi- 
ofthe code. Red tape would havein- 
ibly erept in. Much of the delay, the 
(venience, even the inaction which re- 
(from what we call red tape is not so 
\ the fault of the official as it is of the 
' This is true alike of laws of the state 
atures and of Congress. Where Con- 
‘in launching government into some 
\ctivity hascreated abureau or division 
wmakers have customarily gone into 
ite detail; they have prescribed with 
(tude the duties of each official; they 
‘so limited and delimited the powers 
, exercised that the bureau or division 
10 sense under the control or direction 
» head of the department to which it 
8s. The result is inevitable. Instead 
‘ually molding and directing a single 
‘tment in all its parts he becomes the 
ing officer over a large number of 
» each of which is practically inde- 
tnt of all the others. 

‘Said that there are ten departments 
7ernment at Washington. That is so 
nm name. In fact, there are many 

ten independent and practically un- 
id agencies of government there. No 
“ment under these circumstances can 
i becoming rigid and law bound, and 

Pe necessarily becomes therule. If, 
id, the department head were author- 
b prescribe the duties of subordinates 
a tape would largely disappear. The 
isible head would have power com- 
rate with his responsibility. Instead 
imert mass you would have a living 
sm with an actual head. 
inocracy has been afraid of itself, and 
Own chosen officials, and has hedged 
bout with so many restrictions that 
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genuine efficiency has been well-nigh im- 
Possible. We have framed our laws as 
though they were to execute themselves, 
providing in detail for every contingency, 
leaving no means by which the head could 
meet unforeseen contingencies. We have 
gone on the theory that we could tie men’s 
hands for evil, but at the same time leave 
them free for good. 

All the officials created by the Illinois 
Administrative Code are required to devote 
all their time to the publie service. One 
unexpected but considerable advantage of 
this is that it greatly relieves the pressure 
upon the governor for publie appointments. 
In innumerable instances men who believe 
that their party services entitle them to a 
public appointment have withdrawn their 
applications when they learned that they 
must give all their time to the public service 
if they received appointment. There are 
no sinecures under the code. This being 
fully understood makes the question of 
public employment very much like that of 
employment in private industry. In other 
words, our main difficulty has been in find- 
ing the men we want for the various places 
to be filled. 
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How the Code Has Worked nte igent ating 
_ One of the best results of the new system 
is that respect for government has been 
enhanced greatly in the minds of the people. 
They see that the men on the public pay 
roll are devoting themselves to their work 
just as men in private employment. They 
approve of the business methods that are 
everywhere employed and that are possible 
only under some such organization as ours. 
When people respect their government they 
support it more loyally and are not likely 
to respond to the appeal of the enemies of 
our institutions. This in itself is a great 
gain. 

The chief officials under the code, such 
as directors of departments, have their of- 
fices in the capitol at Springfield. The di- 
rectors of departments and the adjutant 
general, who is the head of the military 
department of the state, constitute the 
governor’s cabinet. The governor thus is 
in daily touch with every activity of the 
state government. If a weakness develops 
in the remotest part of the state he has 
the means at hand to correct it promptly 
through the head of the proper department. 
The head of the department in turn, 
through his chiefs of division, over whom 
he has complete control, can at once reach 
the weak spot. 

The Administrative Code was so com- 
plete a revolution in state government that 
it was confidently predicted that it would 
encounter trouble in the next succeeding 
legislature. When that General Assembly 
met, however, in January, 1919, so com- 
pletely had the Administrative Code suc- 
ceeded that not a single bill was introduced 
to repeal it or to modify it in any substan- 
tial way. Indeed, all bills introduced were 
so drawn as to fit into the code. 

In Illinois our legislature meets once in 
two years, and we therefore appropriate for 
two years in advance. In the winter of 
1917 appropriations were made for the 
period commencing July 1, 1917, and end- 
ing June 30, 1919. Though these appro- 
priations were based upon prewar prices 
and conditions, which, of course, were very 
much more favorable than those which 
prevailed during the war, yet at the end of 
the two years’ period there was an unex- 
pended balance in every department of the 
government save one. 

That the government created under the 
Civil Administrative Code functioned well 
is best shown by the fact that we went 
through the entire period of the war with- 
out any extraordinary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Among the departments created, as has 
been seen, was the Department of Finance. 
Its director exercises general supervision 
over the finances of the state. He provides 
a uniform system of bookkeeping; he ap- 
proves or disapproves of all vouchers; he is 
in constant touch with the financial affairs 
of the state. In addition it is his duty to 
prepare a budget of estimated expenditures 
and receipts, to be submitted to each 
regular session of the General Assembly. 
In the exercise of his general supervision 
over expenditures he in effect begins the 
preparation of the budget a biennium in 
advance. That is, on July 1, 1917, in 


A cheese sandwich, a cold 
piece of pie, and a cup of 
coffee, all swallowed whole, 
represent the luncheon of 
thousands of business men 
and women. 


This method of eating is 
certain to result in some 
slight form of indigestion. 


The routine use of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten 
minutes after each meal will 
go a long way toward cor- 
recting the faulty mastication 
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n untold war stor 
0 from Oshkosh 


“Force—force to the uttermost,” we told Germany. 


In August, 1918, the great Navy and War Office Building in Washington 
was nearing completion. The Government was waiting! The doors were being 
made in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, at the Paine Lumber Company plant, the biggest 
veneered-door factory in the world. Abruptly came a telegram stating “abso- 
lute necessity, complete shipment, 1,200 doors tomorrow night.” ‘Tomorrow 
night — and it was then 5 P. M. with not a single door ready. 


They put it up to Jim Dowling, who runs the giant 6-drum-sander. Jim knew 
the Government specification called for a high class finish on these veneered doors. 
He knew that previous orders had been sandpapered with coarse, medium and fine 
garnet paper— twice through the machines. A two days’ job, not one. Unless - - 


“If only garnet paper would stand the gaff of a ‘once through’ finish,” Jim 
thought, on his way home. “Once through; chances are ten to one that the heat 
and increased pressure would crumple the garnet paper or fill it up, and covering 
the drums with fresh garnet paper would set me back two hours. Nothing doing!” 


But an hour later as Jim opened his evening paper his eyes fell on the words 
“Force, force to the uttermost—U. S. reply to Germany.” That settled it—he 
would take the chance. 


All the next day under the increased pressure, the sanding rolls, covered with 
fast-cutting Speed-grits, whirred against the hardwood doors—all day long this 
team of drum-sanders cheerfully labored under the strain of their double task. 
Machine and Speed-grits held out—by quitting time the job was done. 


“Some day’s work, Jim.” said the superintendent as he started on the jump for the 
manager’s office with the production sheets. “But man, what a test for sandpaper,” 
retorted Jim. “Take it any way you like—when it comes to sandpaper, you 
can't beat Speed-grits.” 


Good workmen know the difference. 


Send today for “The Difference Book.” Address the Manning 
Abrasive Company, Factory and Laboratory, Troy, NewYork. Sales 
Offices in all principal cities. 
Look for Manning Abrasive 
Co. in your telephone book. 


Speed:-grits 
comes in the 
following varieties: 


Jim Dowling says that 
Speed-grits can’t be 
beat. He looks on the 
back of each sheet for 
this trade mark. 


GaRNET PAPER 
Garnet CLoTH 
GaRNET COMBINATION 
FLINT PAPER 
(Sandpaper) 
EMERY CLOTH 
EMERY PAPER 
METALITE CLOTH 
Hanpy ROLits 
GRINDING Discs 
DuRITE CLOTH 
DuRITE COMBINATION 
DURUNDUM PAPER 
DURUNDUM CLOTH 


Don’t say Sandpaper 
Say Speed-grits 
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approving or disapproving vouchers and 
investigating into financial conditions, he 
was gathering information all the while to 
enable him intelligently to judge what the 
appropriations should be for the next bien- 
nium. Our last General Assembly met in 
January of last year. The director of 
finance had a budget ready. That budget 
was submitted to me, and by me, in turn, 
transmitted to the General Assembly. 

The old way was for each official who 
expended public money to make an esti- 
mate of what he desired and to submit that 
direct to the General Assembly, without 
revision by anyone. He always asked for 
what he needed, and usually for more, and 
therefore the legislature, no matter how 
earnestly it tried to meet its duty, had to 
guess at the amount of appropriations. All 
this is changed in the budget submitted by 
the director of finance. He had, in the first 
place, the information he had acquired as 
to the needs of the various activities of the 
state in the exercise of his power of general 
supervision over the finances, and in addi- 
tion he had been able to investigate, him- 
self, when a request was made by any 
official charged with the expenditure of 
money, as to the exact needs of the case. 
The budget thus submitted went before the 
appropriations committees of the House 
and the Senate, and with very few changes 
was enacted into law. 

The last appropriations made before the 
war were made in the first half of 1915 for 
the biennium beginning July 1, 1915. The 
percentage of increase in total appropria- 
tions for the current biennium, which be- 
gan July 1, 1919, as compared with that 
biennium, is but a little more than half as 
great as it was for the preceding four-year 
period. This was accomplished despite the 
fact that the purchasing power of the dollar 
had constantly grown less. 

The revenues of the state are derived 
from indirect sources, such as fees for 
various services rendered by the state, a 
tax upon gross premiums of insurance com- 
panies, a tax upon the gross revenues of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, a fran- 
chise tax upon corporations, inheritance 
taxes, and so on, and a general property 
tax. The last-named tax is levied at such a 
rate as to raise revenue sufficient, together 
with the indirect revenue, to defray the 
expenses of the state government. 


The Book of Estimates, Unlimited 


The general property tax for state pur- 
poses in 1917 was ninety cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. In 1918 we were able to 
reduce this from ninety to seventy-five 
cents on the hundred dollars. In 1919 the 
basis of taxation was changed from one- 
third to one-half of the actual cash value. 
The rate for that year was fixed at forty 
cents on the hundred dollars, which would 
be equivalent to sixty cents upon the old 
basis—a reduction of twenty per cent as 
compared with the tax rate of the preceding 
year, or a one-third reduction in two years. 
These reductions were due partly to the 
normal increase in indirect revenues, but 
largely to increased economy under the 
Civil Administrative Code with the budg- 
etary system. 

Requests for appropriations from the 
various departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are made up in what is called the 
Book of Estimates. That interesting volume 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
totals something like $1,100,000,000. The 
same departments of Government in the 
Book of Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, recently submitted to Con- 
gress, ask for a sum in excess of $4,800,000,- 
000, or more than four times the amount 
requested before the war. It also appears 
that by some oversight appropriations al- 
ready made for which payment must be 
made during the next fiscal year had been 
omitted and that, in fact, the real estimates 
as submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Book of Estimates and in his 
annual report totaled for the next fiscal 
year, in round numbers, $5,250,000,000. 
This in spite of the fact that the war has 
been practically over for almost fifteen 
months. 

Surely no further argument for a national 
budget is needed than this. Remember 
that these estimates are made up by chiefs 
of divisions or heads of bureaus. They are 
transmitted through the head of the de- 
partment to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He:has no authority to reduce or to alter 
them in any way. They are simply com- 
piled by him and become the Book of 
Estimates, and are thus transmitted to the 
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Congress of the United States. It is nev. 


bureau in getting up his estimates is 7 
likely to be modest in his requests. It; 
human nature for him to exaggerate i) 
importance of his own division, particula! 
if he be an efficient official. His divisior| 
his little world and he likes to see it expan, 
He has no responsibility for raising i 
moneys with which the expenses are to : 
met and he sees only how many mi 
things he could do if he had more moni! 
He does not realize that there is an amoy, 
of total expenditure beyond which the Gi. 
ernment cannot safely go. 
I have had some experience in busine 
In several instances I have been connec}, 
with the management of corporations h:, 
ing scattered manufacturing plants. Ti 
and again I have seen the managers | 
those plants come to the board with | 
quests for additions and betterments whi’ 
would have bankrupted the company’ 
they had been granted. And yet usua’ 
the managers believed, and had figures | 
justify their faith, that these additions a| 
betterments would be enormously pro), 
able to the company. Of course many! 
not most, of these requests had to be deni’ 
For there is not in this world such a th)’ 
as unlimited wealth, and this applies | 
government just as it applies to privi! 
business. Every individual, just as evi) 
institution, private or publie, is limited! 
income and must adjust his expenditures | 
his income if he would avert disaster, T) 
is equally true of government. | 


Wanted: An Official Money Sao 


If the government be a very rich 0} 
like ours, greater care is required to ay 
exceeding our income than with a smal’ 
or poorer government. The division ch’ 
unconsciously says to himself, “What ¢; 
ference would a few hundred thousand d} 
lars make to a government such as ours’ 
Each cabinet officer is interested in 1} 
work of his department as a whole. | 
desires accomplishment. That is natu} 
and commendable. Accomplishment }| 
him means the expansion of his departme | 
and this means increased expenditur| 
There is now no one in the Goyernmi) 
who is primarily charged with the duty | 
cutting down expenditures. 

There ought to be someone whose s+ 
cial duty it is to look at the other side’ 
the national ledger. The Treasury Depa; 
ment was originally designed to do t} 
very thing. However, many other dut} 
that in no way pertain to a department! 
finance have been laid upon it, until it, t} 
has become in a measure a spending depa} 
ment. The public-health service, pul} 
buildings, the coast guard are all acti’ 
ties that have no proper place in |) 
Treasury Department. If it were resto 
to its original form and given real sur’ 
vision over all the finances of the Gove; 
ment and required to prepare an ann | 
budget we should have someone on ' 
executive side who would check the 
stant tendency of the other departme } 

| 


less to say that the chief of a division *t 


to enlarge their activities, to employ ad 
tional men and to increase expenses. _| 
To make the Treasury Department ef» 
tive for this purpose Congress would hi? 
to provide it with adequate budget-mak | 
machinery. It would have to author! 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reduce, 
eliminate altogether, items from the vé/ 
ous estimates submitted to him. It wo; 
be interesting to know just bow cao] 
activities taken on in the various depé) 
ments to meet the exigencies of the v 
have been continued, and are included 
the Book of Estimates recently subi 
to Congress. These would have 
covered and eliminated by the 
Department if it had budgetary p 
is safe to say that the Book of Ei 
for the next fiscal year would not né 
$5,250,000,000. | 
The chairman of the Civil Se 
mission recently stated before the APP) 
priations Committee of the House that 
April 1, 1917, the total number of 
in the executive civil service in the 
of Columbia alone was 37,908; | 
October 31, 1919, almost a year 
Armistice was signed, that nump 
102,950. Who can doubt that app 
budgetary machinery would hav 
some way by which that number ¢ 
been greatly reduced? : 
There is no one in the Govern: 
whose reputation or fame depen: 
saving the money of the people ¢ 
(Concluded on Page 169) 
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(Concluded from Page 166) 
t| States. Everyone points with pride 
greater activities of his department. 
ssall cost money. Now there ought to 
saeone somewhere in the Government 
claim to distinction will be that he has 
he expenditure of the public moneys. 
s ould give some sort of balance. 
} completed budget should be sub- 
te by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Jesident, and by him transmitted to 
ess. The President would thereby 
yw responsible for the appropriations 
xand if these appropriations were ex- 
i: by Congress, Congress would have 
a) the responsibility for such excess, 
iz people would know whom to hold 
oiible. 
4 objected that to give the Treasury 
a ment the powers I have urged above 
\iintroduce friction into the cabinet. 
ttseethis. The estimates are not asa 
& of fact made up by cabinet officers, 
btheir division and bureau chiefs, and 
aypted as a matter of course by the 
of the departments. Usually the 
a with the Treasury Department 
tbe through the bureau or division 
ef the other departments discussing 
‘eds with the officials of the Treas- 
[partment. As a rule, after general 
tns of policy had been decided upon, 
nces would be agreed upon in con- 
% between these officials. If, how- 
,e matter were important and there 
a2al difference between the Secretary 
u{nterior, say, and the Secretary of 
asury, as to whether or not there was 
Jeed for the appropriation asked for, 
(uld be referred to the President or 
zinet for adjustment. 
in ystem I am advising for the Federal 
sjsment is in substance the system we 
iforce in Illinois.” We have not found 
tit the budget-making powers of the 
rient of finance have created any 
u trouble between its director and 
lictors of the spending departments. 
i, of course, our total appropriations 
aul as compared with those of the 
tr Government, I cannot see why the 
sults might not be expected. 


he Maker of the Budget 


slit is proposed by some of the advo- 
| the budget that it be prepared by 
€u lodged directly in the President’s 
This, I think, would be a mistake. 
she official responsible for the budget 
No high cabinet rank such as the 
ty of the Treasury now enjoys, the 
uchiefs would soon cease to pay any 
tn to such officer. This plan presup- 
tat: the President himself would 
a the budget through the executive 
Whatever his disposition might be 
i believe he would find the time, and 
«< of the bureau would become more 
yre perfunctory. A budget cannot 
1 be made without the codperation 
jie departments. This codperation 
lie more effective between cabinet 
of equal rank than between such 
wand an independent bureau respon- 
dectly to the President. Then, too, 
icial who makes up the budget 
dilso have general supervision over 
ures after the budget is made. In 
% only can he acquire that familiar- 
tthe needs of the Government which 
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will enable him to revise intelligently esti- 
mates submitted to him. Such power of 
Supervision, of course, the bureau proposed 
could not effectively exercise. 

The study and investigation made by the 
Treasury Department in the supervision of 
finances and the making of a budget would 
reveal the defects in the illogical and un- 
wieldy organization of departments, and 
thereby make possible the correction of 
such defects. There are innumerable ac- 
tivities of government which are divided 
between different departments. This means 
increased overhead expense, overlapping of 
duties, duplication of effort and added ex- 
pense. Public works, education, the health 
service—to name but a few—are all so 
distributed among various divisions and 
bureaus of various departments that they 
find it difficult to function. 


Confusion Worse Confounded 


_ The chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Hon. James W. Good, 
has recently made the following statement: 

“To-day duplication in the government 
service abounds on every hand. For ex- 
ample, eight different departments of the 
Government, with large overhead organiza- 
tions, are engaged in engineering work in 
navigation, irrigation and drainage; eleven 
different bureaus are engaged in engineer- 
ing research; twelve different organizations 
are engaged in road construction; while 
twelve, with large overhead organizations, 
are engaged in hydraulic construction, and 
sixteen are engaged in surveying and map- 
ping. Sixteen different bureaus exercise 
jurisdiction over water-power development. 
Nine different organizations are collecting 
information on the consumption of coal. 
Forty-two different organizations, with 
overhead expenses, are dealing with the 
question of public health. The Treasury 
Department, the War Department, the In- 
terior Department and the Department of 
Labor each has a bureau dealing with the 
question of general education. These de- 
partments operateindependently; instances 
of codperation between them are excep- 
tional. Eachofthesedepartmentsismanned 
at all times with an organization prepared 
to carry the peak of the load, and main- 
tains an expensive ready-to-serve personnel. 
A lack of codéperation in the executive 
departments necessarily leads to gross ex- 
travagance.” 

In the preparation of a genuine budget 
all these weaknesses and extravagances 
would be revealed. It would mean the 
beginning of a reorganization of the depart- 
ments, so as to modernize the organization 
of Government and bring it down to date. 
This is the first work needed for the recon- 
struction of which we have talked so much 
since the Armistice was signed. 

We have got to get down on a business 
basis, and should begin with the Govern- 
ment first of all. 

If at the same time provision were made 
to give the cabinet officers seats in Con- 
gress, without a vote of course, and requir- 
ing their attendance at certain times, we 
should have a codperation between Con- 
gress and the executive branch of Govern- 
ment which is needed if Government is 
properly to function. This contact between 
the two branches would tend toward an 
orderly evolution of the machinery of Goy- 
ernment to meet changing needs. 
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“‘Pay-roll nigger,” he thought to him- 
self. ‘‘Can’t sell anybody in uniform noth- 
ing,” he said. 

“‘Gimme a ovehcoat,”’ the Wildcat coun- 
tered. ‘‘Ise out of de Army. Ise got mah 
red stripe. Gimme two bottles of ’spensive 
champagne.” He produced a roll of bills as 
big as his wrist. 

Bam! The first cork hit the ceiling. 

‘“Gimme de bottle. Ah drinks out of de 
bottle.” 

A stranger drifted casually to the bar. 

“Did you get across, buddy?” he asked 
the Wildcat. 

The Wildcat set the champagne bottle 
down. . 

“Across what, podneh?”’ 

“Was you in France?” 

The Wildcat snorted. 

“Tl say us wuz! Ah wuz in de first 
battle, de las’ battle and ev’ything in be- 
tween. Fust gallop outen de box Ah rounds 
me up fo’ty Germans. Dey gimme dis fo’ 
dat.’”’ He pointed to the Croix de Guerre. 

“You say you're out of the Army now?”’ 

‘Sho’ is! Got mah red stripe. Special 
discha’ge.”’ 

Another stranger drifted into the conver- 
sation. 

“* Always go loaded for bear, I suppose?”’ 

‘Sho’ do! I aims to pack a li’] equalizer 
all de time.”’ 

“Got one with you now?” 

‘“‘Restin’ heavy on mah laig. She talks 
free an’ easy when de time comes.” 

““Them new automatics sure is nice guns. 
Lemme see it,’ the second stranger ad- 
dressed the Wildcat. 

The Wildcat produced a .45 service auto- 
matic which he had salvaged in France. 
The second stranger threw back the lapel 
of his coat. 

““You are under arrest for carrying con- 
cealed weapons, boy. Come with me.” He 
displayed a large nickel-plated star. “It’s 
against the law of this state. Probably 
cost you a thousand-dollar fine or a year 
in jail.” 

The Wildcat’s eyes rolled violently. The 
first stranger spoke quickly. 

““Wait a minute, Al,” he said. ‘‘Come 
here a minute, boy.”’ He led the Wildcat 
a little apart. ‘I can fix it with that man 
for one hundred dollars.” 

A moment later the Wildcat had trans- 
ferred one hundred dollars of his roll to the 
stranger. 

‘“All Ah says is get him out of heah. Ah 
aims to stay. Sho’ is much ’bliged to you, 
podneh. Git dat man ’way fr’m heah.” A 
moment later the Wildcat again breathed 
the air of freedom. ‘‘Gimme some gin,”’ he 
said to the bartender. 

He absorbed three or four slugs of gin. 
He walked over to the crap table. 

‘* Ah craves action wid de bones. Sheots 
ten dollahs.”’ 

A pair of swarthy card players at one of 
the tables accommodated the Wildcat. 

“You lik-a to take da bones on a prom- 
enade?”’ 

“Ten dollahs says so,” the Wildcat re- 
plied. He fished the dice out of his sock. 
““Shower down yo’ money, boy.” 

The younger Italian covered the bet. 

“Roll ’em,”’ he said. 

The Wildcat warmed the dice against his 
leg for an instant and then threw them 
across the green cloth. They battered 
sharply against the barrier at the edge of 
the table. 

““Ah reads seven. 
lars.” 

“‘An’ a five side bet,”’ the other stranger 
proposed. ‘‘ You’re faded.’ 

“Wham! Ah reads eleven. Ah lets it 
lay. Shoots fifty dollars.” 

“Twenty-five dollars is beeg enough. 
Twenty-five dollars limit.” 

The Wildcat picked up the rest of his 
winnings and left twenty-five dollars on the 
table. The Italian laid down a new-looking 
fifty-dollar bill and picked up the Wildcat’s 
crumpled currency. 

“Let ’em roll,” he said. 

“Lady Luck, at yo’ feet. Five an’ a 
dooce. Money,comehome. Shootstwenty- 
five dollars.”’ 

Again the stranger picked up the twenty- 
five dollars which the Wildcat threw down 
and replaced it with a fifty-dollar bill. 

‘Roll ’em,”’ he said. 

In the course of the next thirty minutes 
the Wildcat had accumulated nearly a 
thousand dollars in new crisp bills from the 
Italian victims of hard luck. Time after 
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time he had thrown down the limit }) 
twenty-five dollars peeled from the y| 
bills which he had carried from Bord; 
When the Wildcat’s original roll, 
dwindled to twenty or thirty dollar} 
Italians displayed strenuous emotion) 

“I quit-a da game. Da nigger for ht 

The Wildcat shifted his roll of new : 
dollar bills deep into his pocket. | 

“Dat’s all, white boy. Nex’ lesso| 
learns you som’thin’ new.” j 

He turned to Lily, who was still a 
on her hind legs over behind the ||, 
counter, 

“Lily, tenshun!”’ he said. The } 
stood upright. ‘‘Us travels.” 

A moment later—having forgoj} 
blankets—the Wildcat and his maseg,; 
the saloon. 


Ah don’ botheh work, 
Work don’ botheh me, 
You loses money on de two an’ thee 
Warmin’ up yo’ carcass wid a shig¢} 
Ramble ’em fo’ Lady Luck, 
You’s boun’ to win. - 


Twenty minutes after the Wildcat 
the saloon the gambling tables therein 3 
raided. Among the fish in the jail-b) 
dragnet were the two crap-shootin’ Its | 
who had contributed so many crisp: 
fifty-dollar bills to the Wildcat’s luck | 

In the wake of the strolling Wildea 
a flashily dressed boy of the Wildcat’s) 
Farther down the Bowery this indiv} 
addressed the Wildcat. 

‘Boy, ain’t I seed you some place?’ 

The Wildcat stopped and looked a} 
stranger. I 

‘Ah spects so. Me an’ Lily’s been || 
consid’able.” 

““Seems like I met up with you in Fra}! 

‘“Mebbe so,” the Wildcat concede’ 

“Them wuz de good ol’ days,” 
stranger said. ‘“‘Wisht I could get me ¢ 
in a ol’ unifohm an’ be an army man a) 
Nuthin’ to do but shoot Germans) 
sleep.” | 

“‘Wisht Ah could git me into some! 
clo’s wid flappin’ laigs to de pants,’ | 
Wildcat said. “‘Does Ah get hot Ah¢ 
myse’f sick in dese leggin’s. Dat’s wh } 
Cap’ns weah spurs so dey ean seratech ') 
de leggin’s.”’ 

“Youc-all feel agreeable to hiberni’ 
dram inside yo’ constitution—dram 41 
or liquor?” d i 

“Keer if Ah does,”’ the Wildcat acce) \ 
*““Whah at does us go?” - 

In a near-by saloon the Wildcat! 
sorbed three heavy drinks of gin. 

“Wham!” he said as he set his ? 
empty glass down. ‘Boy, I sho’ ‘sti 
them clothes of yours high.” 

**Podneh, bein’s as it’s you I don't i) 
tradin’. Us is about de same build.” | 

“You trade dat raiment fo’ dese } 
common army clo’s?” 

“Bein’ as it’s you,” the stranger | 
ceded. 

Twenty minutes later the exchange } 
been effected. The Wildcat begar! 
prance, m3 

‘Head roun’ heah, Lily,” hesaid, “./ 
learn you! Us is quality.” 

The stranger looked at him. 

“T got a good automobeel I’ll sell ck P 
You ought to have a cah for so 
N’Yawk.” =. | 

The Wildcat thought of his winning 

“How much?” he said. 

“T got a high-grade speedster ul 
street here you can have fo’ five hun | 
dollahs.”’ 

“Lemme have a look.” 

They walked up the street. The At 
looked intently at each automobile | 
passed. He finally pointed to a low * 
roadster. [ 

“‘Dat’s de car.” , i 

The Wildcat reached fer his roll of! 

“Here’s de money.” He counted out 
of the fifty-dollar bills and gave then: 
the stranger. ‘‘Sho’ is much ’pliged. ! 
sho’ did some rough drivin’ in France. 
up in de seat, Lily. Roads here sht 
noble, podneh. So long!” P 

With Lily beside him he edged into 
traffic. The stranger on the curb ¢0 
the ten fifty-dollar bills and put the 
his pocket. 3 di 

“T’ll say I had a hell of a time fin 
car that wasn’t locked up,” he said. 

At four o’clock that morning LS i) 
uptown the Wildcat hauled in beside) 
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w and settled himself comfortably for a 
9. He threw his arm about the mascot. 
j gave a plaintive bleat and presently 
ypair were sleeping. At five o’clock a 
oeman accompanied by a man in plain 
aes walked over to the car. The police- 
« glanced at a slip of paper in his hand 
gat the license number on the car, 

[t's all right, Jerry,” he said to his 
ypanion. “I’ll herd him in.” 

Better limber up the gat when you 
e2himup. He might be a bad one,” his 
ypanion advised. 
ne policeman reached round and pro- 
idhis revolver. Hestepped over to the 
ubering Wildcat and tapped him on 
whoulder. Thereafter for five minutes 
(Wildcat batted his eyes and faced a 
« world. 

Yap’n, how come?” 
rive to the station. You birds is 
ing thick and sassy. Turn to the left 
1 Don’t let me hear no more out of 
je. Tell it to the sergeant.” 
he officer escorted the Wildcat through 
ortals of an ugly looking building. 
“dy Luck, where at is you?” the Wild- 
taid. 
lly trailed along behind him. Presently 
arty stood before the bar of approxi- 
a: justice. 

* found this bird in the automobile he 
} from Mr. Burke. Luggin’ a gat too.” 
‘lough him, Danny, for the afternoon 
jn,” the desk sergeant ordered. 

“e Wildcat knew a jail when he saw it. 
‘yap'n, suh, lemme take de mascot wid 
2” he asked. 

‘yet him to hell out of here,” the desk 
“ant said. 

{ter turning over his money to the cus- 
in the Wildcat presently found him- 
{nd Lily in the bull pen. 

‘iady Luck, dog-gone you, here us is!” 
pleated faintly. “Shut up, you debbil, 
/Ah knocks yo’ whiskehs off! Wisht I 
in Memphis. Wisht ol’ cap’n wuz here. 
jt Ah knowed where at cap’n said he 
t looked about him, searching for a 
ily face. He found none, but three 
| to the left of him he saw the two 
ins from whom he had won the wealth 

i had bought his downfall. He spent 
2 Morning in jail. At two o’clock he 
shaled into court for a preliminary 
lng. 

“ame’s Vitus Marsden. Dey calls me 

itary Wildcat ’count Ah wuz sergeant 

( Fust Service Battalion, A. E. F., in 

ve. Me, Ah comes fr’m Memphis, 

h-see. Ah’s Cap’n Jack Marshall’s 
ly rights.” 

“ow long were you overseas?” the 

, asked. 

Tho, me? Judge, Ah wuz oveh dah a 

fime—’bout two yeahs too long. Ah 

1 oveh when de wah wuz knee high to 

(i. Me an’ Lily come back afteh de 

( Conflooence stahted to figgeh out 

il git de bigges’ piece.”’ 

vho was Lily?” the judge asked. 

‘in’ral, suh, Lily’s de mascot Ah carries 

1fo’ luck.” 

ow’d you steal that automobile?” 

‘idn’t steal no automobeel. Boy asked 

d Ah want some gin, an’ Ah cumu- 

/me “bout fo’ drinks an’ afteh dat Ah 

ii clo’s wid de boy. Got dis heah suit 

aah soldier clo’s. Afteh while he 

vl Ah ought to have a automobeel to 

all de fancy clo’s. He sold me his’n.” 

“hat did you pay him for it?” 

in’ral, suh, Ah give de boy five hun- 

liollahs. Sho’ looked like a good cah.” 

here did you get the money?” 

| gin’ral in France paid me de money 
s7in’ de Nayy—part of it. De res’ Ah 
fates wid de bones las’ night ’fore 
tekus stahted.” 

“here did you get those two medals 

tere in your pocket?” 

\’ gin’ral give me one fo’ ketchin’ 

JGermans in de fust battle us boys 

. French gin’ral give me de otheh 

de same thing.” 

the judge’s mind there grew a strong 

lution toward leniency, but there were 

‘any newspaper reporters present for 
0 reflect the unstrained quality of 


iree months or five hundred dollars,”’ 
nounced. 
} Wildcat scratched his head. 
ba't know is us got dat much, 
i judge called the clerk of the court. 

W much money was on this prisoner 
the was arrested?” 
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_ The clerk summoned the property custo- 
dian, and the Wildcat’s possessions were 
presently brought into court. The Croix de 
Guerre, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the .45-caliber automatic, a roll of bills and 
two Overworked dice were laid in front of 
the judge. He handed the roll of bills to 
the Wildcat. 

‘‘How much money haye you here?” 

The Wildcat began the laborious process 
of counting his money. 

Near as Ah kin figger, gin’ral, it looks 
like six hund’ed dollahs.” 

“Three months or five hundred dollars,” 
the judge repeated. 

“You mean Ah gits loose fo’ five hund’ed 
dollahs?”’ 

selhatis ite: 

The Wildcat counted out ten fifty-dollar 
bills and handed them to the judge. 
‘“Gin’ral, Ah craves to git loose,’ he 
said. ‘‘Heah’s de money.” 

“Prisoner discharged,” the judge said. 

The clerk handed the Wildcat his dice, 
the Croix de Guerre and Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

“We keep this gat,”’ he said, pointing to 
the automatie. 

The judge handed the clerk the ten fifty- 
dollar bills. 

ae suh, is dat all?” the Wildcat 
asked. 

“That’s all,’’ a uniformed officer told 
him. “Beat it!” 

The Wildcat turned to leave the court- 
room. As he did so the clerk got up hastily 
and walked over to the judge. He whispered 
something in the judge’s ear and laid the 
ten bills in front of that dignitary. 

“Hold that man!” the judge called. The 
policeman at the door grabbed the Wildcat. 
“Bring him back here.’ The judge’s face 
was suddenly sinister with its repressed 
emotion, 

“Where did you get that money? It’s 
phony—counterfeit. Throw him back into 
the pen!”’ he ordered. 

The Wildcat talked fast. 

““Gin’ral, Ah don’ know nuthin’ ’bout de 
money ’ceptin’ I won it offen de two boys 
whut you got in de bull pen dis mawnin’— 
two dark-colored white boys. Ah wuz 
shootin’ craps wid dem boys in a saloon 
las’ night an’ dey changed mah money foh 
me fast as Ah won it.” 

“Take him back to the pen,’’ the judge 
repeated. He turned to the captain of 
detectives. ‘‘Hunt up that pair this negro 
speaks about. This is that phony Federal 
Reserve stuff that’s been kicking round for 
the last three months.” 

Ten minutes later the Wildcat was again 
languishing back of the bars. During the 
course of the afternoon hope gasped a few 
times and breathed its last. 

“Lady Luck,’’ he said, ‘‘dog-gone you, 
whah at is you hid?” 

Lady Luck, however, was not so far 
away. Early in the evening the Wildcat was 
again summoned from his place of confine- 
ment. He was called upon to identify the 
two Italians from whom he had obtained 
the fifty-dollar bills. After this brief pro- 
cess was accomplished he was released. 

“Your fine is remanded,’ the desk 
sergeant told him. ‘‘We needed those two 
vag wops you identified and needed ’em 
bad for launching the queer fifty paper.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh.” 

Thirty seconds later the Wildcat and 
Lily, closely followed by the invisible Lady 
Luck, were again on the streets of New 
York. 

““Dog-gone!”’ the Wildcat repeated. 
“Wisht Ah wuz in Memphis. Wisht ol’ 
cap’n wuz here. Ah dunno whah at is he.” 

The Wildcat’s captain was at the moment 
boarding a train in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion which would take him to San Fran- 
cisco en route to Siberia, to which military 
fate he had been ordered that afternoon 
by the relentless telegraphic hand of supe- 
rior military authority. With him he car- 
ried his heavy heart, a tearful bride and the 
futile promises of a senatorial father-in-law 
to get him out of the Army or else bust 
Washington wide open. Fate’s third alter- 
native, that of failure, was not in the 
senator’s lexicon. The senator had a lot to 
learn about the st of royalty in spite 

his wide political experience. 

# At the Wildcat’s heels Lily bleated 
aintly. : 

: “Shut up!” the Wildcat said. “You 
ain’t no hungrier dan whut Ah is. Wuz us 
in Memphis Ah’d fill you so full of hot cat- 
fish you couldn’t walk.” 

Somewhere in the association of food and 
travel the Wildcat’s infantile mentality 
developed a kitchen on wheels, 
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“Hot dam!” he said. ‘‘Ah gits me a job 
on de train waitin’ on de table an’ when de 


white gentleman is th’oo us eats an’ travels” 


at de same time.”’ He stopped the first 
pedestrian he encountered. ‘‘Cap’n, suh,” 
he said, “‘kin you-all tell me where at de 
man is whut hires eatin’ car han’s?” 

“What hires what?” 

“‘What hires de boys dat waits on table 
on trains.” 

The man looked at him. 

nee it up in the telephone book,” he 
said. 

“‘Cap’n, suh, Ah ain’t learned to read 
yit. Dey tried to teach us boys in de 
Army, but we wuz too busy killin’ Germans 
to read much.”’ The man looked at him. 

‘‘Were you in the Army?” 

“Yessuh, two years in France—right 
fr’m de staht.” 

“Come on with me.” 

He led the Wildcat to a drug store where 
he consulted a telephone directory and 
presently told him explicitly how to get to 
the office of the superintendent of dining- 
car service. 

“Ts that clear?” he asked. 

‘‘Cap’n, no suh. Ah gits all mixed up 
wid dese streets. Ah spect Ah’s de best 
forgetter whut is.” 

“Hell!” the stranger said. ‘‘Come with 
me.” 

The stranger, who had been a Red Cross 
man in France and who was therefore 
trained in the gentle business of doing 
unrewarded favors and kind things for 
other people, gave the Wildcat thirty 
minutes of his time. Presently the pair 
stood before a door whose legend indicated 
that the superintendent of dining-car 
service had his office just beyond its panels. 
The Wildcat’s guide tried the door. It was 
locked. He called to a janitor, who was 
busy with a vacuum-cleaning snake down 
a long corridor. 

“‘ Anybody on duty here at night?” 

‘Nine o’clock ‘to-morrow morning,” the 
janitor called back. 

“This is the place. The man won’t be 
here until nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“‘Gin’ral, thank you. Mean’ Lily’ll wait 
fo’ him.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Good-by. Good luck, boy.” 

“‘Gin’ral, yessuh. Ussho’ is much ’bliged 
to you.” 

Five minutes later the janitor put the 
Wildcat and his mascot out of the building. 
They spent the night on the steps of it. The 
next morning at nine o’clock the Wildcat 
and Lily faced the gentleman in whose 
hands were the gustatory destinies of the 
people who travel westward over the line 
which carries the dining cars under his 
supervision. : 

““ Any experience as a waiter?” 

““Cap’n, yessuh. Ah took care of white 
gentlemen off an’ on ten yeahs since Ah 
wuz a boy.” 

“Number Fifty-four westbound—ten- 
twenty.’”’ The superintendent of dining- 
ear service called a boy. “‘Take this man 
down the yard. He goes out on Fifty-four 
with Stevens. Bus boy. Tell Stevens if he 
is a live one to give him a tray.” 

The boy turned to the Wildcat. 

“‘Come on with me.” 

Out in the hall the Wildcat accumulated 
Lily, who had been giving the ozone in the 
building a run for its money. 

“Ts that your goat?” the boy said. 

“‘Dat’s mah mascot. Whah at I goes he 
follows. Come ’long heah, Lily.” 

‘He'll have a hell of a time following you 
now.” 

"At goat kin make sixty miles a hour 
back of any steam engine whateveh pulled 
a train.” 

“Sure has got the strength if smell 
counts,”’ the boy said. 

They made their way to the yards, 
where on a sidetrack lay an eighty-foot 
diner. The boy boarded the car and 
knocked on the door of the kitchen. The 
negro chef opened the door. 

““Tell Stevens when he comes down the 
boss says this man goes out on the westbound 
run.” He turned to the Wildcat. “This 
is the chef. He will wise you up,” he said. 

The Wildcat faced a hard-boiled member 
of his’own race. 

““Get in here,” the chef said. ‘I don’t 
want no scenery cooks on this run. Is you 
got a bottle with you? Staht in shinin’ up 
that silver.’ 

“Boy, take care 0’ dis goat ontil Ah goes 
uptown a minute an’ Ah’ll have a bottle.” 

“Don’t allow no goats on heah,”’ the 
chef said. , 

The Wildcat looked at him. 


March 13, 1s 
| 
“Two full quarts—ol’ square-face?”| 

“Hurry up,” the chef conceded, ‘| 
take care of de goat.” | 

At ten-twenty the Wildcat pulled ou} 
the terminal. From then until the first } 
for lunch he was busy learning things, \ 
Wildcat learned a good deal every mile| 
train traveled and there are more ¢; 
three thousand miles between New Y| 
and San Francisco. 

In the Chicago yards the dining-car (, 
ductor handed a service wire to the ef 
who read it and passed it on to his ass: 
ants. ‘‘Nores’ fo’ de weary,” he complai| 
“Us makes another emergency run to Fr | 
wid dis cah. We leaves on de Overlan( | 
7:10 to-night. Couple o’ you boys help | 
de ice an’ p’visions when de‘time com)’ 

In the afternoon before the first dir) 
call two days west of Chicago the ¢} 
rounded up his waiters. “Go strong on | 
entrées,” he said. “Play up the p| 
tenderloins. If you don’t we got to th) 
’em overboard. When they calls for «| 
steaks advise again’ ’em. I ain’t got n\ 
left. Play de oysters strong. Di; 
weakenin’.”’ 

The Wildcat drew four army officer: | 
his table. Two of these gentlemen earj| 
stars on their shoulders. The other ‘| 
were festooned with eagles. 

“Boy, what you got that’s good?” ; 
of the colonels asked. 

“‘Gin’ral, suh, Ah’se got some oys)| 
out theh whut claims to be prize winn}| 
De head chef just tol’ me confidential | 
he had some lovely entrails on de fiah.” 

““Entrails!’? A heavy-set general op. 
site the colonel looked serious and cove | 
his lips with three fingers of his hand, “j 
is close in here,” he said. 

The colonel to whom the Wildeat || 
made recommendations smiled a croo} 
smile. 

“Lug in some entrails and any ot! 
chow you’ve got. It’s all a gamble a- 
how.” 

“‘Gin’ral, yessuh. Would you craye ¢) 
filly mignons aveck champions?” 

““What s thate:. a 

“Ah don’ jus’ know. They stews upst¢: 
vegetables wid’ okra an’ some swell ste : 
off a champion racin’ filly mebbe. $i: 
de wah us eats horse meat an’ —" 

“‘What’s that horrible smell?” the hea - 
set general interrupted. ‘Close in he/ 

“‘Gin’ral, Ah don’ know. Might besc’ 
of dem mountain varmints we rum 0y. 
They smell strong eve’y time de wheels ¢ 3 
roun’, an de way we’s travelin’ now | 
wheels sho’ is goin’ roun’. Dey core | 
trails out afteh de train hits ’em.’ | 

“That’s all. Go out in the kitchen :| 
bring us something to eat. Bring us s¢? 
coffee first.” cine 

“Gin’ral, yessuh.”’ a | 

The Wildcat headed for the kitchen. | 

“Smells to me like plain goat,” ; 
general said. } 

‘Page the indoor English mutton cho | 
one of the colonels recommended. ' 
called the dining-car conductor. ‘Ope 
ventilator or two. Don’t you think 
would be a good idea? This cars Di 
smelling like a circus train ever since } 
got on board.” i] 

The dining-car conductor reflected t 
it looked like a circus ever since the hea } 
set generals and their skinny aids boart 
the train. He did not voice his reflectio 

“Tt is close in here,” hesaid.  —| 

“Damned close,” the heavy-set gene } 
echoed. ‘Smells like goat tome.” | 

““Prob’ly we run oveh one of dese Roc 
Mountain goats or somethin’, gin’ral.” | 

The Wildcat returned presently luge: 
several thousand pounds of rations. | | 
shuffled the deck and dealt the ati! 
promiscuously. The heavy-set gene 
regarded the food before him with a 
eye. 
“Take it away and bring mesome coffer 
he said. Several feet of his chest heay 
slightly. ‘Bring me some soup.” |_| 

“Gin’ral, suh, on de curves we don sel 
no soup. We won’t hit de soup track : 
quite a while yit. Dis railroad’s got 280) 
track in it every so often an’ on dese cur, 
us boys would drown ourse’fs convoy” 
soup out. ’Spect we’d hahdly git out 
de kitchen wid it afore somethin W° 
wreck us.” é | 

The Wildcat turned to the other genet 

“Gin’ral, Ah thought mebbe you'd hi 
some chicken. It ain’t on de bill, ut, 
run oveh it down de yards de las sa 
chef got it fo’ himse’f. Ah made t 
passes though wid de gallopers an 
offen mim.” 

|Cuntinued on Page 7s 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

me of the colonels addressed his three 
cipanions. 

Gentlemen, if it is all the same to you 
tink I will go back in the car. Boy,” he 
7 grandly to the Wildcat, “have some 
s) sandwiches sent back.’’ 

Gin’ral, yessuh. Dere ain’t no ham— 
soys et it.” 

Worst road I ever saw,” the hesvy-set 
ral complained. 

Ain’t it do truf’?” the Wildczt agreed. 
Junst I gits home, gin’ral, Ah’s done, 
, an’ me bofe.” 
wo minutes later four disgruntled army 
fers left the dining car after having 
hd on overworked coffee and a quadrant 
‘ek-looking casaba melon. 

Worst service in the world,” the ranking 
fer exclaimed. 

That’s what that government super- 
sm does,” one of his companions sug- 
ed. “What can you expect?” 

» hour later after the dining car had 
sed and everything was quiet except 
fa crap game among the cooks and 
jers at the forward end the Wildcat set 
table and did a few things with the fire 

ie kitchen. He stuck his head out of 
itehen and called to the chef: 

‘ome here a minute. A drink of gin 
it wants to see you.” 

Ne chef got up at his subordinate’s 
gation and joined the Wildcat in the 
bien. 

“oy,” the Wildcat said, “Ah’s been 
in’ “bout them fo’ soldier men whut 
it git no suppeh much. S’pose you an’ 
seads in an’ sees what kin we do. You 
i me fo’ dollahs credit Ah lent you. 
i let it go ontil to-morrow if you pitch 
i’ he’p me. Longside of dat you gits 
drinks of gin out of my private bottle.” 
e's go!” the chef agreed. 

Je kitchen for a little while became 
acene of whirlwind activity. Presently 
sVildeat made his way back through the 
j until he came upon the four officers. 
entlemen, suh,’’ he said, ‘‘yo’ private 
wh is served.” 
le heayy-set general looked at him. 
‘Vhat?’’ 

‘h seed you didn’t eat much dinneh, 
‘ul, so afteh de common folks lef’, me an’ 
ly fixed up a snack fo’ you-all.”’ 

‘reat gad!”” The general got to his 
t “Come here, you fellows.” 
jth his three companions, led by the 
lsat, he went forward to the diner. The 
» opened with cocktails that had 
thority all the way from the bottoms 
le crystal glasses to the tops of their 
7 edges. It waged for an hour with an 
sity that left the four officers gorged 
lthe best food they had tasted for 
1! days, cooked as only a chef of the 
lt could cook it. 
ter the smoke of the conflict had been 
bed by that of four perfect cigars the 
7-set general leaned back and went to 
tee thirty seconds. He awoke with a 
‘start. 

‘reat Scott, [thought I wasin heaven!” 
dled to the Wildcat. ‘Boy,’ he said, 
(is what I’d call an emergency mir- 
2 He held out two bank notes toward 

Vildeat. ‘‘Give one of these to the 
lind keep the other for yourself.” 
in’ral, suh, Ah’ll give de chef his, but 
uz a soldier wunst myse’f. Dat’s all 
1 Ahse glad to serve you, suh.” 

‘here were you a soldier?” 
in’ral, all oveh France. Ah wuz oveh 
‘irst an’ came neah bein’ de las’ man 
|’ He reached in his pocket. “One of 
mrals give me dis heah cross fo’ 
im’ fo’ty Germans an’ de French 
ils give me de otheh cross. Ah spect 
‘let me keep at it Ah’d ketched all de 
lans whut wuz.” 4 
(five minutes the Wildcat entertained 

tur officers with a sketch of his ac- 
ts in the A. E. F. The heavy-set 
al quit laughing long enough to wipe 

‘ars out of his eyes. 
oy,” he said, “if you are ever in San 
lisco and want anything hunt me up.” 
(n’ral, yessuh. Ah needs some easy 
i the Wildcat said. 

(came to attention and saluted the 
je knew how, which was one hundred 
mt of perfection. The four officers 
.e car. 

hat I want to know was how did they 
4 of the smell so quick,’’ one of the 
7 said as he walked through the 


ule, 
Wildeat handing the bank note to 
jef unconsciously answered the gen- 
uery: 


THE SATURDAY 


_ “You smells niggers an’ you smells goats, 
Single, but mix ’em up an’ you don’ smell 
neither one—much.” 

The Wildcat, having fed Lily, was on his 
hands and knees on the floor of the car 
teaching the rest of the waiters a few of the 
details of the business of making sevens 
and elevens bring home the bacon. “Fade 
me, field han’s! Fade me! To-morr’s de 
las day fo’ revenge. Us needs action 
to-night.” 

By midnight he was custodian of all the 
personal cash on the car. At Oakland the 
surplus of skilled dining-car waiters di- 
vorced the Wildcat from his latest job. Cast 
upon the flinty bosom of an ungrateful 
world he stood casually regarding the 
bright lights of the city. 

“Which way’s de main part of town?” 
he asked a man. 


“Catch that boat,” the man said. “She | 


leaves in two minutes.” 


Leading Lily the Wildcat boarded one of | 


the bay ferries, which was presently headed 
for San Francisco. Midway across the bay, 
off Goat Island, the Wildcat turned to a 
fellow passenger. 

“Whah at’s dis boat headed fo’?” 

The passenger looked at him. 

_ “That’s France right across the bay. We 
just now passed Goat Island.” 

The Wildcat thought the stranger was 
misinformed on the France deal, but ac- 
cording to the Wildcat’s experiences in all 
probability the white man spoke the truth. 
He was considerably worried until he landed 
a few minutes later in San Francisco and 
asked five or six people successively where 
at was he. 

“Lily, come on heah!”’ he commanded. 
The Wildcat and his mascot headed up 
Market Street. It took him half a day to 
get to the end of this street. He faced 
‘Twin Peaks. ‘‘Way mak feet feels Ah don’ 
crave to climb no mountains.” 

He turned round and headed toward the 
bay. In the course of his promenade going 
and coming on Market Street he and Lily 
consumed between five and ten tons of 
assorted peanuts and bananas. Again in 
the heart of town his fancy leaned strong 
toward the business of dolling himself up 
externally. Financially speaking he was as 
strong as the aroma that radiated from the 
mascot he was leading. 

Presently he emerged from a clothing 
store which had sold him a hat, a pair of 
shoes and everything in between. He and 
Lily continued marchin’ round an’ round. 
Thirty minutes later his feet began to hurt 
him. He sat down on the curb and took off 
his shoes and continued to march bare- 
footed. 

“Wisht Ah knew whah at de ol’ sto’ wuz 
whah Ah got dese shoes. Wisht Ah had me 
a pair of army shoes.” 

He resolved to hunt up his heavy-set 
military general friend and get a pair of old 
army shoes from him. He confronted a 
gentleman indulging in a siesta in Union 
Square. 

““Whah at does de soldiers live in dis 
town?” 

The man pointed to a Geary Street car. 

“Catch that D car. It will take you out 
to the Presidio, where the soldiers are.’’ 

Half an hour later the Wildcat and Lily 
were wandering round the Presidio hunting 
for the heavy-set general. In the many 
hundreds of acres comprising the Presidio 
there is plenty of room in which to hunt a 
heavy-set general. At early evening the 
Wildcat was still going round and round 
without having picked up the scent. He 
and Lily took retreat where it caught them. 
With the boom of the gun the Wildcat 
decided to get back downtown. He started 
for the car. Waiting on the platform in the 
center of a group of army officers was a 
gentleman whose presence struck at the 
roots of the Wildcat’s being. Barefooted, 
dragging Lily as fast as the reluctant mas- 
cot would travel, the Wildcat raced toward 
this man. f 

“Cap’n Jack!” he called. “Heah us is!” 

The Wildcat’s captain faced his old as- 
sociates. 

“How in hell did you get here? Come on 
here with that goat.” ; 

Captain Jack, the Wildcat. and Lily 
boarded the car. : : 

“Tf I catch you leavin’ me again I’ll kill 
you,” the captain said. , 

“Cap’n Jack, yessuh. Whah at is us 
gwine now?” 

Captain Jack’s face was suddenly over- 
east with a mask of heavy melancholy. 

“Siberia,”’ he said slowly. 


‘“When does us staht?” 
“Shut up!” 
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see pulse of your battery is 


shown on the Nagel. 


To know whether your battery 
is growing stronger or weaker— 
watch its truthful dial. It shows 
with dependable accuracy 
whether you are charging or dis- 
charging current. It gives timely 
warning of generator trouble or 
defects in wiring. 


The Nagel keeps more than 
1,250,000 car owners posted on 
the condition of their batteries. 
The Nagel Ammeter is standard equipment on 
Allen, Auburn, Briscoe, Chevrolet, Collier, Econ- 
omy, Empire, Maxwell, Mitchell, Moore, Moline- 


Knight, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Overland, Pan, 
Piedmont, Stephens, Scripps-Booth, Willys- 


_ Knight passenger cars and Collier, Gramm-Bern- 


stein, Garford and Nash motor trucks. Also 
endorsed by use by the makers of the Auto-Lite, 
Bijur and Remy Starting and Lighting systems. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Complete Radio Outfits 


| basse wireless telegraphy with real radio outfits that receive messages 


up to 1,000 miles and send them from three to five miles. 
sending sets contain spark coils, condensers, spark gap and 


transformer. 


Complete 
oscillation 


Radio receiving sets composed of loose coupler, Radio or 


Audion detector, telephone receivers, insulator and ground wires. 


Authoritative book on wireless and 
instructions in each set give the wireless 
code and tell you how to rig up your 
outfit. These are radio outfits of the 
most approved type, designed and built 
by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U.S. Army during the war. 

With a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving 
Set you can have a complete wireless 
station assembled in an hour and be re- 


ceiving messages from stations 300 miles 
away. The instruction book tells the 
location of the Government and com- 
mercial wireless stations—when they 
send messages and how to receive ther. 
Complete Radio catalog sent free on 
request. Sets $5 to $65 (Canada $7.50 
to $97.50). If you wish to obtain a 
Gilbert outfit quickly and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn, 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 


In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


The A. C. Gilbert Co. New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me, free of charge, your Radio 
Catalog. 


Name-_ 


Address. 


City. 
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Chock Talks 


I made Touraine Bars to eat — 


I knew they would sell. 
You proved it and did it quick. 


i 
Y| 

py And you proved that you have a per-. 
4 fect right to know how many almonds 
} and what kind of chocolate you should 
‘ get for your money. 

i HARRY B. DUANE, President 
( New York Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia Cleveland 


s It's in the ™ fe: 
~ YELLOW PACKAGE ~ 


“\7ES,” says Mr. Motorist, “I’ve just finished tuning her up. Valves 

needed grinding; two cylinders were score marked; and my piston 

rings leaked badly. 
Compound—the Clover Bulletins showed me how.” 

Bulletins No. 75 on Valve Grinding and No. 80 on Lapping Scored 
Cylinders, Grinding Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, point out 
step-by-step how to cure the ills that rob a motor of its power. 

For twelve years the handy green Duplex can of Clover Leaf Valve Grinding 
Compound—the largest selling valve grinding compound in the world—has been 

» putting “Pep” in old motors, and keeping “Pep” in new motors. You can get 
Clover at most automotive equipment or hardware jobbers and dealers—if not, 
money order for 50 cents will bring the 4-0z. can postpaid to you. 


GARAGES: Our grade D cuts fast 
BR 
| iid 


cans for economy. Val 
Vi 


Clover is also the largest-used lapping 
and grinding compound for machine shops 
j and tool rooms. 

b Clover Mfg. Co., 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
A Chicago Branch: 604 West Adams St. 
i. San Francisco Branch: 550 Howard St. 


and accurately. Buy the pound C. 
> 


Clover Mfg. Co., 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Send free samples and Bulletins. (Check proper square below.) 


OOCar Owner (Garage 


(Manufacturer [J Distributor 


Name. 


Address 


THE SATURDAY 


Did the job with Clover Leaf Valve Grinding . 
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EVENING POST 


“‘Cap’n, yessuh.” 


On the way downtown to the hotel 


where Captain Jack’s tearful bride awaited 
him he told the Wildcat of the sudden 
turn of affairs that had condemned him to 
this new and awful fate. 

Without his captain enlarging upon the 
question the Wildcat sensed the dismal busi- 
ness that was flooding his captain’s heart. 

““Cap’n, suh, mebbe it ain’t so bad. Me 
an’ Lily’ll be there an’ “4 

‘Shut up!” 

““Cap’n, yessuh.”’ 

At six o’clock the next morning the Wild- 
cat faced a day which included considerable 
ramblin’ round in tight shoes. He resolved 
to play the Presidio bet once more in an 
effort to accumulate some army shoes for 
himself. 

“‘Cap’n Jack ain’t gwine to get up until 
jen o’clock. Me, Ah gets back long befo’ 

aye! 

He headed again for the Presidio. The 
first officer he encountered was the heavy- 
set general. The Wildcat explained the 
necessity for easy shoes. 

“Me an’ Cap’n Jack goes oveh to Siberia 
wid de Army dis aftehnoon. Cap’n Jack’s 
wife whut he brung wid him prob’ly have 
me ramblin’ all day. Neveh seed a lady 
ery so much. Sho’ wish Ah could git ol’ 
Cap’n Jack to Memphis. Seems like he had 
*nuft Army to las’ him f’m now on.” 

In the course of the next five minutes the 
general put the Wildcat through a cross- 
examination and then for a little while the 
officer stood silent, looking up at the colors 
which flew from the flagstaff near where 
they were standing. He turned to the 
Wildcat. 

“Boy, come with me,” he finally said. 

The Wildcat followed the general into 
the post adjutant’s office. The moment the 
general entered the adjutant’s room half 
a dozen officers jumped to their feet and 
stood stiffly at attention. The general spoke 
a few words softly to a colonel standing 
at a big desk. The colonel in turn spoke 
loudly to three or four of his aides. A 
stenographer near the colonel’s desk began 
clicking a lot of words into a typewriter. 
Presently five or six sheets of paper were 
laid before the general. He picked up a 
pen and signed his name three times. He 
folded two of these sheets of paper and put 
them into an envelope. 

‘““Take these down to Captain Jack right 
away,” he said to the Wildcat. 


Long Ago 


OLLY wreath and princess pine 
And pearl-starred mistletoe, 
And all clong the high old shelf 
The candles all aglow, 
As once they shone on you and me 
That evening long ago. 


The stars are out, the snow lies white, 
The Christmas roses dream 

Within, but dark and wazxen cold 
The woodbine hedges gleam; 

I take the old path where we met 
Beside the frozen stream. 


A slender shadow wavers, falls, 
Across my path—to prove 

But shadow of the waving beech 
Whose long arms stretch above ; 

Ah,me! How well I keep the dream 
Who could not keep your love! 


What fatal lack beset my days 
God and the angels know. 

For well you loved me then, dear heart, 
As I loved you. But oh, 

It’smany a weary year since then— 
That Christmas long ago! 


And life’s illusions all have flown 
On weary wings and slow; 
I face the gray December night 
With heart as cold as snow, 
Save for one burning memory of 
That Christmas long ago! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


After the Battle 


LOVE not beauty—’tis untrue. 

I love that meager home, 
The uncouth emptiness of my old room— 
The open hall— 
The bareness of it all! 
One room I love the best of all the rest: 
With inartistic furnishings beset, 


.and walked from the room. 


The Poets? Cornel 


March 15, ig; 


The Wildcat snapped a salute at. 
general. 

“‘Gin’ral, yessuh,” he said. He wal| 
to the door where, civilian clothes and | 
he perpetrated another bunch of milit, 
courtesy. He executed a perfect about-) 
“Gin’)) 
message to Captain Jack sho’ is im)} 
tant.” | 

At the hotel he sought Captain Jad; 
that officer’s rooms. The captain | 
walking strenuously up and down | 
length of his room. In the adjoining 1} 
the captain’s lady was giggling cheerf) 
through a bunch of moist hysterical te: 
Every fourth giggle was punctuated y 
a sob three sizes too large for the ]j| 
heart from which it came. Captain J] 
turned savagely to the Wildcat. 

“Where the hell have you been?”, 
said. 

“‘Cap’n, suh,” the Wildcat said, “7| 
feet hurt. Ah went out to git me | 
shoes.’”’ He reached into his pocket. “| 
gin’ral whut I cooked dinner fo’ on. 
train gimme dis papeh. Said to give i 


i 


He held the envelope which the hea: 
set general had given him toward Capi 
Jack. 

Captain Jack glanced at the incl, 
documents and then with difficulty, bees) 
of his trembling hands, he read t]} 
again. 

“Great heavens!”’ he exclaimed. “Hon)’ 
he called softly, ‘look here.”” He wal| 
rapidly into the adjoining room. |}; 
minutes later he came out to where | 
Wildcat. stood waiting. 

‘Son, pack this stuff up. We start| 
Memphis to-night.” 

“Memphis! Us ain’t gwine whah | 
bury you?” 
“To hell with Siberia! One of ti 
papers you brought orders me to Mem)| 
and the other is.an order for my dischi| 
from the Army.” 

The Wildcat dived downstairs to wl 
Lily was tethered in the baggage room. | 

“Goat, dog-gone you, come to ’tensh| 
Us is Memphis boun’! Hot dam! 
NS if we kep’ trav’lin’ we’d ketch L 

UL CKSS a } 


tae | 
“Ah done ketched ol’ Lady Luck, 
Lady Luck ketched me. a 
Me an’ cap’n’s Memphis bound— | 
Memphis, Ten-o-see.” 


f 
| 
} 


The curtains, insufficient, scant and bare | 
Are pulled aside, for spring is in the air, | 
And the old wood box by the chimney side 
Serving to hold—like precious gold—__i| 
The resinous pine, arrayed against the ¢ . 
The old wood mantel, little smoked, ’tis t} 
When. winter winds blew down the sha’ 


flue; 
The walnut clock—so faithful to vis pled. 
Tho’ pressed for room, f 
Where various things intrude— 
Stemming the tide, as if it wnderstood. | 
Two red glass vases—tall with grass and fer: 
An heirloom from a generation gone. 
And there across the room. | 
The frugal bed, upbolstered at the head, | 
The intricate quilt in royal splendor sprea ' 
Comfort itself is love interpreted. | 
The fireplace rug—the salvage of the year 
Devoid of all design, and fringed with chai 
The plain pine table—scarfed for duty nea 
Holding the ponderous Bible ’gainst defedi 
And the old album, stiff in every pose, 
Of friends and relatives one never knows, | 
And yet somehow—with childish faith— | 
Has learned to love. 
Close by the shaded lamp I seem to see | 
A thought-marked face, turning again 10 | 
Strange in its look of sorrow and contem-" 
Grief by itself she thought irreverent— | 
A plain dark dress designed to meet the 00 
With faith that nothing gained—and noth 
lost. a 
I warrant you all this, to me most fart, | 
The poor lost world could see no beauty th’ 
Nor I till once again—the battle o'ehe= 
I stepped within the old familiar door — 
And saw the firelight on the barren floor, | 
And the full moon against the narrow pa 
Made me a prisoner of dreams aga. 
I love not beauty; what I love is love 
That with its chastening grace . 
Can put such witchery q 
In the commonplace. ) 
—Miriam Woodward Bethes 
L.- * 7 
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;0ld Pullman cars, and had a couple 
¢ burned places in it from hot cigar 
ie coat was in first-class shape. 
Hoks all right to me,” said the cloth- 
;, “for a garment that has been used 
p of months.” 

Jit has worn all right,’’ replied the 
pr, “but that isn’t the point. I 
sa black overcoat. This one is 
i 


fa’t you know it was gray when you 
vit?” asked the clothing man. 

dn’t pay much attention to the 
‘nswered the customer. ‘I bought 
vight and left on my trip early next 
i. But I wanted a black coat.” 
salesman was sent for; he distinctly 
yered making the sale. He stated 
 eustomer had said nothing about 
“here had been a black coat of the 
se in the show case which he could 
swell have given the customer if he 
jwn there was a preference. 

je evidence pointed to the fact that 
(3 was in no way to blame. But the 
ir would not be satisfied. 

mt care anything about all this 
\” he said, beginning to get a little 
( “I wanted a black coat and you 
| a gray one. I told several men 
| while I was away on my trip and 
(ie of them said if I-bought it from a 
lis concern that the mistake would 
tied.” 

aerchant tried to tell him as tact- 
ipossible that no one except himself 
ile any mistake, but the gentleman 
ited. 

ve hangs your own motto,” he said 
1. “It reads ‘Money Back if Not 
i.” Well, I am not satisfied. If you 
i my paying this bill I suppose I 
ceto doit. But it will be the last 
) will ever pay you. ‘And I will see 
it no one from my office ever comes 
either.” 

2 could a well-meaning clothing 
it do in a case like that? Sure 
ithe motto was hanging in plain 
( everyone, “‘Money Back if Not 
(.” Clerks often clinched a waver- 
lby proudly pointing to the hand- 
‘ound-glass lettering in its gilt 
‘The merchant might have argued 
shad not received any money yet; 
Ihe had got out of the transaction 
té¢ bookkeeping work; but in the 
iol Tuture custom he held his peace. 
cout his fountain pen he wrote the 
‘anceled”’ across the bill and handed 
| customer. 


| Let the Others Pay 


ully sorry for the misunderstand- 
said cheerfully. ‘‘I hope we’ll have 
‘ck in pleasing you next time.’ 
(the gray overcoat came back. It 
ound the office a week or two, com- 
(r the covetous eyes of the colored 
ho began to hint pointedly that it 
same to waste a good coat like that 
wre was a colored boy who needed 
il bad. In the end it was trans- 
) him at the agreed price of ten 
fifty cents down and fifty cents a 
hree Saturday nights had already 
and each time the porter had man- 
excuse for not paying his install- 
lit this was expected. 
the clothing merchant had finished 
tT put a question to him as man to 
it telling him that I would not be- 
iconfidence. 
had an eighty-dollar loss. Do you 
lyourself or do you pass it on to 
itomers?’’ 
{not ashamed to answer that ques- 
*amswered. “TI pass it on to my 
ls. I add a little onto the price of 
‘t that comes into the house until 
de good. That is the only thing I 
| Otherwise such losses would put 
if business and then I couldn’t sell 
ny price.” 

a friend who operates a string of 
bes ina big Western city. I asked 
it was in the drug business about 
. making unreasonable demands 


| Yaising prices. 4 
ling to this authority the delivery 
€s is the main factor in keeping 


€ prices higher than they might 
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S THE CUSTOMER ALWAYS 
RIGHT ? 


(Continued from Page 14) 


be. He did mention one or two incidents, 
such as being obliged to refund some money 
to a well-to-do customer who had brought 
back some partly used bottles of medicine 
because the doctor had ordered his wife’s 
treatment changed. The druggist also com- 
plained a little about people who want him 
to take back combs and hairbrushes. But 
on the whole it is unnecessary service which 
costs the most money in the drug business. 

This Western druggist prides himself on 
the amount of service he gives his custom- 
ers; he even spends money to advertise it 
in the newspapers. He told mea story to 
show how accommodating he can be. It 
was about a woman who came in one of his 
stores and used the free telephone to order 
a bottle of patent medicine from a rival 
druggist. When she was through telephon- 
ing she turned to my friend and said: “TI 
have ordered a package sent here for me. 
The price will be seventy-five cents and 
would you mind paying for it? I will come 
for it later this afternoon.” 

My friend assured her that it would be a 
pleasure to do so. Along toward evening 
she phoned in from her home half a mile 
away. “I just couldn’t get back to call for 
my package,”’ she said, “‘so won’t you please 
send it out to the house? Ill pay the boy 
at the door.” 

The druggist did not realize that in do- 
ing all this for a customer he was working 
an injustice all round; perhaps he even 
thought it was good advertising. On the 
part of the lady it was merely thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance of business. But be- 
cause the druggist did it so cheerfully she is 
going to expect similar service in all her 
downtown dealings and probably work her 
friends up to the same expectations as well. 


Unnecessary Service 


Confronted with this phase of the mat- 
ter my druggist friend broke down and 
confessed everything. He said it was all on 
account of competition. It does not take 
very much money to start a drug store. In 
fact, if a man has enough to pay for a set of 
fixtures and a couple of months’ rent for a 
store room he can usually get most of his 
stock on credit. The result is that every 
community has just as many drug stores as 
it can possibly support, one or two even 
slipping off the edges every year. One 
druggist finds that it brings customers into 
his store if he installs a free telephone; the 
man in the next block gets onto his little 
game and puts in two free phones so people 
won’t get tired of waiting in case someone 
takes too long to make an engagement with 
his lady friend. One druggist advertises 
that he delivers all orders, no matter how 
small, to any part of the city. His rival 
goes him one better and mounts his deliv- 
ery boys on motor cycles instead of ordinary 
bicycles so the box of candy or writing 
tablet or tooth paste may reach the home 
more quickly. 

My druggist friend with the string of 
stores estimates that it takes at least five 
per cent of his receipts to pay for unneces- 
sary service which does not do him or his 
customers any particular good. In one of 
his establishments doing an annual busi- 
ness of a hundred thousand dollars, located 
in the downtown section where competi- 
tion is especially keen, he states that he 
could save his customers ten thousand 
dollars a year if he could operate on a 
strictly business basis. 

An interesting bit of information about 
prescriptions cropped out in our talk on 
drug-store troubles. In that particular city 
all druggists will send to a home for a 
prescription, take it back to the store to be 
filled and then deliver it, all for the price of 
the medicine. The customer may think he 
is getting this service for nothing, but he 
isn’t. Suppose he lives a mile from the 
drug store; the druggist figures that the 
two trips cost fifty cents, which is a reason- 
able estimate. In that case a prescription 
which would ordinarily be filled for a dollar 
is billed out at a dollar and a half. 

But the matter doesn’t drop there. Any- 
one who has ever taken a bottle to be 
refilled is struck with the fact that the drug- 
gist always knows what the prescription 
cost the first time; some cryptic marks on 
the label tell the story. And the prescrip- 
tion which was billed out at a dollar and 
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He Studied Corns 


Then Ended Them for Millions 


A famous chemist studied 
corns for years, then found a 
way to end them. 

A surgical dressing house of 
world-wide reputation com- 
bined that method ina plaster. 

And they called it Blue-jay. 

Millionsof corns, every year, 
are now ended by it. And 
corn troubles have largely dis- 
appeared. 

It is very easy. 


Simply attacha Blue-jay plas- 
ter and the pain ends instantly. 
One forgets the corn from that 
time on. In two days it is gone. 


Only stubborn corns need a 
second application. 


Yet some still pare corns. 
And some still cling to old- 
time applications. 


Go learn tonight—for your 


. own sake—the new-day way to 


end a corn, sure and scientific. 


Stops Pain Instantly— 


e 
+ B lu e =|! a VY Ends Corns Completely 
The Scientific Corn Ender Sold by Drugéists 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


For-everyth 
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JEPARTURE MFG. €G., BRISTOL, CONN. - 
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IE LD yfferent Shoe : 
Te 0 a LDitferent- Wt y 


| Tis our ideal. It is your ideal. Every woman 

since blossoming from girlhood has hoped : 

|“ __] for—dreamt of—wanted this shoe, which te 
not only has style but harmonizes with her own 
temperament—is HER idea of a shoe. It is the = 
only shoe ““TATLORED.” There is a pattern for oy 
every last and for every part of every last. Each = 
shoe represents 105 different operations and 87 
minute inspections. It NEVER loses its shape. 
Your “Dream Shoe” now bids you come for 
it. Priced $12 to $18. 


Inquire at your Shoe Shop or write 
for name of nearest dealer. 


SPPEREEUOPERPESER RE 


DERBY OXFORD. Smartestnovelty 
for early Spring. 


“ Wise, Shaw 
& Feder Co. 


Cincinnati 


Department A 


$100°% Extra 
inOQne Month 


Mr. P. M. Cooley, of New York, 
said to us one day: ‘“‘If I had my 
way, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman would 
be in every home in the land.” 
Then he set out, as our authorized 
subscription representative, to 
“have his way.” Since that time 
he has placed those publications in 
many a local home, and has earned 
in the spare time spent in doing it 
over $100.00-in a single month. He 
finds his work easy, pleasant, of 
value to his community—and 
profitable. 


Do You Too Want More Money? 


There are doubtless good uses to which you could put an extra fifty, seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars every month. And if you have even a few spare hours 
each week, you can easily earn the extra money as our subscription representative, 
A little spare time is one necessary qualification; the desire to make money 
is the only other. If you have both, clip and send us, today, the coupon below. 


~---====Clip here for more money-- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
720 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I have spare time, and I want to make extra money. You say that’s 
all I need to succeed. Please rush details without obligating me in any way. 


ep a Pe Street orks bob: 
___State 


Name 


Town 
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a half on account of expensive delivery 
service is always a dollar and a half there- 
after, even though one carries the bottle 
to the store and buys an ice-cream soda 
while the clerk goes behind the scenes and 
mixes up the medicine. 

I went to interview the floor manager 
of the big department store at an unfortu- 
nate moment. He was sitting at his desk 
in the middle of the great establishment 
with the swirl of business all about him, 
gloomily looking at an assortment of hand- 
some ostrich-feather fans that were spread 
out before him. From time to time he 
would be called away to straighten out 
some question beyond the authority of a 
sales person or to O. K. the request of some 
customer wanting to buy on credit. But 
always he came back to the study of the 
ostrich-feather fans. 

I told him that I had come to find out if 
big department stores ever had unreason- 
able customers who increased the cost of 
doing business. 

“What do you want to know that for?” 
he asked. 

I replied that I wanted to write an article 
about it if it seemed important enough to 
write about. I knew small merchants had 
to stand things from customers sometimes 
because they were afraid of losing their 
trade, but I imagined the great department 
stores had regularrules that weren’t changed 
for anyone. 

“Well, then,” the floor manager said 
snappishly, ‘‘you can write that whatever 
people can’t think of doing to the other 
places they do to department stores—and 
we stand for it.” 

I began to be afraid he was not in quite 
the mood for a calm discussion of mer- 
cantile thrift, and so I said maybe I had 
better come back another time. 

“Don’t go!” he said fretfully. ‘‘I feel 
like talking about it right now.” 

A small girl arrived just then to say the 
floor manager was wanted over at the 
jewelry section. He excused himself, say- 
ing he would be back in amoment. Having 
nothing else to do I trailed along after him. 

The first thing that caught my eye when 
I reached the jewelry section was a large 


| sign over the front show case which read, 
| ‘Positively No Refunds or Exchanges on 


Jewelry.” Then I noticed the floor man- 
ager in earnest conversation with a very 
well-dressed woman. She was holding aloft 
a sparkling piece of jewelry about four 
inches long by half an inch wide which 
looked like a regular fifteen-hundred-dollar 
bar pin. I heard her say, however, some- 
thing about nine dollars. All that glitters 
is not real platinum and diamonds. 

“‘T have decided that I don’t want this 
bar pin,” the lady was saying, ‘‘and so I 
have come to get a refund on it.” 

For answer the floor manager pointed to 
the printed sign over the show case. 

“T am sorry that it is against our rules,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes, that is what the girl told me,” 
replied the lady, “but you ought to make 


| an exception. It doesn’t go with a single 


dress I have got.” 


The Store Surrenders 


If the floor manager had been a real sales- 
man he would have suggested that she buy 
a dress that would go with the bar pin, but 
he missed the chance and merely explained 
that imitation platinum bar pins were 
temperamental merchandise valuable ac- 
cording to the season, and so are not to be 
taken back. In support of his argument he 
pointed to a display of the baubles which 
were being offered at half price. This argu- 
ment was a boomerang. 

“Tf this was a reliable establishment,” 
said the lady, ‘‘it would not sell things that 
are worth only half price.”’ 

A floor manager may not lose his temper 
if he is to hold his job; he pointed out 
soothingly that stores are obliged to have 


-| certain rules which must be adhered to if 


they are to exist. 

“Oh, I know that,” admitted the lady, 
“but the rule certainly ought not apply to 
me when I positively have no use for the 
bar pin.” She was getting a little indig- 
nant over the injustice of it all. ‘‘I have 
bought a great many things in this store,” 
she said finally, “but if you persist in acting 
in such an unfair manner I shall never come 
in here again,” 

The floor manager did not want to lose 
a customer; perhaps it would be better to 
give in. 

“T certainly don’t, want you to feel you 
haven’t been treated fairly,’ he said. 


March 13 \ 


“TI think maybe I can make an ex) 
this time. But as these goods hay 
reduced to half price since you boug} 
bar pin it would hardly be right t¢ 
you the full price. Suppose I take 
your hands at twenty per cent discc: 
It was an ill-judged offer. The ly 
him know what she thought of ae 
that would sell an article for a big br 
then try to buy it back for less than | 
when it was just as good as new al) 
been worn only two or three times’ 
floor manager hastily yielded all poj ; 
“Oh, well,” he said cheerfully, “we 
get that those goods have been te| 
Here is a refund slip for the full price! 
know we always satisfy our customs| 
The lady took the refund slip ani| 
contentedly toward the cashier’s offic) 
it cashed. The floor manager turned | 
“T just had to do it,” he said «| 
apologetically, ‘‘on account of her I 
trade.” 
We started back toward his desk, | 
he wanted to tell me about the a) 
feather fans, but one of the sales girls, 
him back, saying a gentleman hac) 
waiting to see him for some time, They, 
man in question approached and }\ 
the floor manager a package. He hj 
air of one who is thoroughly resolver } 
polite until he has an excuse to get y | 


; 


The Case of the Mesh Ba 


Upon opening the package thei! 
peared the disordered remains of a | 
mesh bag. The silver-plated mesh wa| 
in several places; the frame had ona| 
enameled in baby blue, but there w 
much enamel left; about half of the| 
stones which had once decorated tl 
were gone. | 

“My wife brought this bag in her) 
terday,” said the gentleman, trying} 
to hold his anger until the right time, 
you told her you couldn’t do anythin ) 
it. I want to know if you are going | 
me the same thing.” 

The floor manager examined the | 
carefully, counting the number of | 
where it was broken. | 

“Tt is hardly worth fixing,” he sail } 
tried to give it back to the fee | 

But the customer wouldn’t take it 
He stuck his hands resolutely into hi| 
pockets and declared himself loudly. | 

“I paid forty dollars for that th’ 
this store less than three years agi) 
said. “It was guaranteed for five 
Look at it now! It isn’t worth a cen| 

The floor manager admitted thatity| 
worth a cent in its present conditiol } 
said it must have had rough usage {| 
torn up so badly, | 

“It doesn’t make any ditt | 
kind of usage it has had,” broke i| 
customer. “It is guaranteed five || 
Look inside and see for yourself. | 
year guaranty, and I bought it | 
three years ago right in this store.” 

The floor manager looked; sure en § 
stamped faintly inside the frame cot} 
seen the inscription, ‘‘ Warranted | 
Years.” 

“Is that what you mean?” ask 
floor manager amicably. “That on! 
fers to the silver plating. It means t} 
is plated heavily enough to last five?) 
The silver doesn’t seem to be wor! 
anywhere.” a 

‘You can’t get away with that kind | 
argument,” declared the customer aff 
sively. “It says ‘Warranted Five Y} 
I can’t see where there are any string)| 
to that guaranty. I paid this store } 
dollars for that bag less than three | 
ago. I want a new bag or my forty d 
back.” F 

The floor manager couldn’t see 1 
way. R: 

“T am afraid I can’t do anythin 
you,” he said. ‘Your automobil 
might be guaranteed for five thousandr i 
but if you punched holes in it with a 
driver at the end of the first thousand ‘| 
the dealer wouldn’t give you a new tilt) 

It gave me quite a thrill of pride t} 
how firm my floor manager friend cou 
when he felt his house was being 1m) 
on too much. The price of silver-P 
mesh bags was not going to be 
through his weakly giving way 
reasonable demand. Two ladies at 
ter were looking at mesh bags and It 
they would see how honorable m 
attitude was. 

The customer was thoroughly wi 
up at being told that the guaranty ¥ 

(Continued on Page 185) 


; 


(Continued from Page 182) 
pag did not cover the torn places, the 
:, enamel or the lost green stones. He 
:to talk loudly about crooked business 
hds and fake guaranties. He said some 
wns would promise any old thing to 
yur money, but when you wanted 
no keep their word—good night! 
h two ladies at the counter who were 
jr at mesh bags began to notice the 
pance. I saw one of them open a 
s2 was examining and peek inside the 
uto see if it was stamped with a five- 
aaranty. Then her interest began to 
s she listened to the remarks of the 
io was telling what he thought about 
aaranties. The sales girl gave the 
anager a meaning look; no word 
sher pretty lips, but the most casual 
erwould have known whatshe meant: 
phe love of Mike get that guy away 
ere! He’s crabbing my sale!” 
- for high resolves when sales are 
rabbed! My poor floor-manager 
baid his hand in amiable fashion on 
‘tomer’s shoulder. 
» customer is always right in this 
jhment,” he said loud enough to be 
jy all those interested. “‘Just leave 
esh bag with me. I’ll send it back 
factory and have it made good as 
S you. It won’t cost you a cent.” 
ii we had got far enough away not 
ard the floor manager gave way to 
(ngs. 
tvill cost the house at least twelve 
fto fix up that old mesh bag,” he 
‘Tf it had not been for fear that 
ud talk would scare off those women 
prs I would have told him where to 
fat.” 
iested that the price of silver-plated 
igs would probably go up a little so 
over the loss, because the public 
haturally have to pay the twelve 


Losses Distributed 


(" said the floor manager seriously, 
meern is too big to collect a loss in 
vect fashion as smaller stores do. 
e dois this: At the end of the year 
ie up all the losses we have had from 
snable demands on the part of cus- 
: in our case it will amount to some- 
ke forty thousand dollars. This 
tis added on to the selling price of 
v's merchandise in all departments. 
jread out all over the store that way 
st amount to much on any one item, 
1 the same every person who buys 
iz from us next year is taxed to pay 
‘year’s losses.”’ 
yested that it didn’t seem exactly 
% the innocent should have to dig 
ad pay for the sins of the guilty just 
sstorekeepers don’t have backbone 
Ito turn down unjust demands. 
joughttopity instead of blaming us,”’ 
ee floor manager miserably. ‘‘We 
ctims of the man who first invented 
jin, “The customer is always right.’ 
ie that motto brought a lot of trade 
an who originated it, but it has 
‘nervous prostration to thousands 
( storekeepers since. It has even 
one set of rules for storekeepers and 
"set for everyone else. 
) just consider the matter of taking 
ds that have been sold,” the floor 
| continued. ‘‘Suppose that you, 
irivate individual, sell your horse to 
| who comes past your place and 
“ney to that particular animal. As 
| of your good will you throw in a 
‘and bridle; the purchaser con- 
mounts his bargain and rides off 
/1 go to buy another horse for your 


'N a day or so the man comes back 
| he has decided to have an auto- 
‘stead of a horse, and so he believes 
ic you return his money. Would 
3? 

Uppose you decide to sell your 
/0u put an ad in the paper describ- 
| seven-room bargain with garage 
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and cement sidewalk, and after a while you 
get a buyer. You and your family go to 
boarding while you arrange to build a new 
house. But in a couple of months the 
people who bought your old home walk into 
your office and say their daughter is going 
away to school shortly and so they have 
decided that a smaller house will do just as 
well. Therefore they believe they will call 
the deal off and let you give them their 
money back. Would you tell them to go 
chase themselves? You would! 

“But suppose you are proprietor of a 
house-furnishing ‘store on Main Street. 
About the first of July a well-to-do citizen 
and his wife come in and buy the best re- 
frigerator in the store, having it sent out 
to their home. You take the eighty-nine 
dollars and invest it in other goods. All is 
well until about the first of September, 
when the citizen and his wife come in again 
to state that they have decided to return 
their refrigerator. They have been away 
all summer, so it positively has never been 
used and is just as good as new. Besides 
they have figured that they can get along 


with their old one, now the hot weather is | 


about over and winter coming on. Do you 
take it back? You have to if they are un- 
reasonable enough to demand it, because 
the public has been told that the customer 
is always right.” 


The Ostrich-Feather Fans 


At last we approached the desk on which 
were displayed the ostrich-feather fans the 
floor manager had been worrying about. 
They were fluffy-looking things with 
tortoise-shell handles and feather of black, 
green or yellow. On some of them all the 
feathers were straight and on others the 
end feather was waggishly curled over like 
the tail of a good Boston terrier. The floor 
manager said they were worth from twenty 
to a hundred and fifty dollars apiece, war 
tax extra. 

“Those fans,” said the floor manager, 
“represent one of the hardships that store- 
keepers have to stand and that oblige us to 
charge more for our goods.” 

While I waited for him to explain himself 
a middle-aged woman and a very young one 
passed down an aisle near where we stood; 
they were evidently mother and daughter. 
The mother was not bad looking by any 
means, but the daughter was especially 
attractive, about nineteen, with an amiable 
joyous expression on her face as though she 
was finding life pretty pleasant. 

“There are the people,” said the floor 
manager nudging me, “‘ who are responsible 
for our trouble about these fans and a whole 
lot of other things besides.” 

Isaid I couldn’t believesuchanice-looking 
woman would knowingly cause trouble, 
even in a department store. 

“Tt isn’t the mother,’ said the floor 
manager darkly. ‘“‘It is the daughter. She 
is one of the season’s débutantes!”’ 

Then followed a long tale of wrongdoing. 
The pretty girl with the joyous expression 
had been introduced to society two months 
before at a party given at the family home. 
There were eleven other recognized dé- 
butantes in her set, but she was undeniably 
the most popular. All of the newspapers 
in the city had printed her picture in their 
Sunday editions in larger size than that 
accorded any of the other girls. Following 
her coming-out party she had been lavishly 
entertained at country-club affairs, at the- 
ater parties and at hotel dinner dances. 
She was having all the good times that 
can be packed into a pretty girl’s life during 
one winter season. 

But the big department store was suffer- 
ing. Never before had there been such a 
demand for luxurious wearing apparel; but 
never before had there been so much trouble 
in getting goods to stay sold. The pretty 
débutante’s family did not return merchan- 
dise, but other people did. 

The manager of the ladies’ ready-to-wear 
department had sold one evening wrap 
after the other only to have them returned 
for credit; the shoe section reported live 
business in expensive dancing slippers, but 
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DIXON’S ELDORADO! 


Once you touch its 
smooth responsive 
lead to paper you can 
never be satisfied with 
any other. 


SAMPLE OFFER — Send 10c fora full- 
length Eldorado — mentioning your 
dealer’s name and whether very soft, 
soft, medium, hard, or very hard lead 
is desired. 


the master drawing pencil” 


Made in 17 
Leads—one 
for every 
meed or 
preference 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 8 J, Jersey City, N. ys 
Canadian Distributors: —A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Ride in Snug Closed 
Car Comfort 


ORMERLY most car owners had to be 

content with the inconvenience of an open 
car. Custom-made bodies were too expen- 
sive. Most ready-to-put-on tops were at 
best makeshifts. 

Then came the ANCHOR TOP. Now 
every motor car owner can have the com- 
fort of a glass-enclosed car. For. in an 
ANCHOR TOP you get the master coach 
work, the careful attention to detail, the 
same luxuriousness and harmony with the 
lines of your car, of a fine custom-made body. 


We shall be pleased to send you photo- 
graphs, prices, and the name of the 
ANCHOR TOP dealer nearest you. Write 
us. Kindly be sure to mention the name and j 

| 


model of your car. 
"THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 
339 South St. Cincinnati, Ohio | 
Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years l 
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DOLLARS 


is one sure way to do it. 


selling publications with universal 
yours. If you have only an hour 
below. It will pay you well! 


Mr. Silas Sheetz 
established a per- 
manent business 
that was waiting 
for him, with $50 
a week profits, on 
his discharge from 
the Navy. 


HERE ARE FOUR TYPICAL WORKERS 


THE SATURDAY 


APLENTY 


There is money enough to go around; are you getting your share of it? 
Subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman have discovered that there 


BUILD A BUSINESS 


These representatives build up a permanent prosperous business, with 
handsome returns that grow richer 
their opportunity—they have a hundred million prospects; they are 


every year. ‘There is no limit to 


appeal. And ‘heir opportunity is 
a day to spare, clip the coupon 


Mr. Hall estab- 
lished a Curtis 
business that paid 
forhiscollegeedu- 
cation. He is now 
employed by us as 
a Supervisor of 
other workers. 


Silas Sheetz 
$50. a week 


Mr. C. R. Morris 
hasused twospare 
hours every eve- 
ning to establisha 
permanent source 
of profit that pays 
him as high as 
$270 in 1 month. 


Charles R. Morris 
$270. a month 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 722 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen:—Will you please tell me how I can build up a permanent, paying business as 


your representative? 


Name_ 


Mr. Lloyd Hall 
$350. a month 


“Could I support 
myself if neces- 
sary?’ is the ques- 
tion that prompted 
Fj MissHelenBarnes 


to write us. She 


le Ornate found Curtis work an 


affirmative answer. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Town 


State_. 


The Wideawake 


Dealer has it 


He’s the ounce-o’-prevention, 
pound-o’-cure man ready to pre- 
scribe a few feet of Garco to 
relieve you of all future brake 
lining trouble. 

Garco Asbestos Brake Lining will 
not burn. Oil and dust will not harm 
it. The hardest kind of service is the 
sort of chance Garco is seeking to 
prove its every-way-you-look-at-it de- 
pendability. 

‘Ask your dealer about Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


BIRAIKIS LINING 


CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 
model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Hizhest References, Prompt Service, Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


“Che Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC | 


OUT NEXT WEEK 


All News-Stands 


The Big Annual 
Spring Special Issue 
of 


America’s Leading Amusement Weekly 


The Billboard 


On account of the acute shortage of 
print paper the edition has been limited 
to 80,000 copies despite the fact that 
the early orders indicated a demand of 
over 100,000. 


All news-stand orders have been lim- 
ited, scaled and held down proportion- 
atelyauae 

Professional people are urged to re- 
serve their copies at their newsdealer’s. 
If he will not guarantee delivery posi- 
tively, better mail an order for one (with 
15cts. in stamps) to 


THE BILLBOARD CO, (XGhxAT 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere to ride and exhi- & 
bit the new Ranger ‘‘Motorbike’”’ 
completely equipped with electric qn 
light and horn, carrier, stand, tool 
tank, coaster-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other styles, colors and sizes in 
the ‘‘Ranger’’ line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 
a small advance over our Special 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices. q 
DELIVERED FREE on ap- }3 
proval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
TI RES Lamps, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts 
for all bicycles—half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us e 
exactly what you need. Do not buy until you 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 
M EA D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. T-55, Chicago 


I Want to Go Home! 


Send me, with your name and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 721 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and I will tell you how to make 
your spare time bring you $25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK, 
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an unaccountable number of pairs came 
back a little scuffed on the soles, the pur- 
chasers stating that the salesman must have 
been careless in fitting, because the slippers 
hurt so dreadfully it was simply impossible 
to wear them. Even the men’s clothing 
department was hurt by the pretty débu- 
tante’s social progress; several times eve- 
ning suits had been purchased on the date 
of some interesting function and returned 
a day or so afterward by messenger with 
the message that the gentleman was not 
entirely -pleased with the garments but 
would probably be down later to see about 
something else. 

The big event of the débutante’s career 
had been held just the night before. A 
friend of her mother’s entertained the so- 
ciety set in the girl’s honor, the affair being 
held at the city’s big fashionable hotel. In 
honor of the occasion the hotel laid a strip 
of carpet from the front door clear down to 
the curb and fenced off half the lobby with 
a screen of palms and potted plants so the 
invited guests might not be seen by travel- 
ing men and other lobby hounds. The 
dance programs were the most elaborate 
ever seen in the city, having the honoree’s 
monogram hand engraved in three colors 
on the cover and a genuine fourteen karat 
gold-filled pencil towrite downengagements. 

In advance of this exciting event the big 
department store did an active and profita- 
ble business. The ladies’ ready-to-wear, 
the hosiery and the jewelry section reported 
exceptional selling. But the twelve-foot 
show case in the center aisle, which was 
devoted to ostrich-feather fans, did more 
business than any similar space in all the 
great establishment. For two weeks before 
the party there was no moment during 
business hours when the two girls in charge 
were not busy showing fans and explaining 
that the Government lets a plain dollar 
fan go through free of tax; but above that 
price it is ten per cent, which must be paid 
by the purchaser. All day long women stood 
before the show case with bits of silk in 
their hands trying to find fans which would 
match in color; others phoned in from their 
homes asking to have several fans sent out 
on approyal in order to try the effect on 
various gowns. So many sales were made 
and so many sent out on approval that the 
show case looked rather empty; a tele- 
graphic order was sent in to the importer 
for more fans. 


The Mighty Man— Thomas Beer 


France Worries Through—Will Irwin 


Editorials—By the Editor .... 


The Poets’ Corner. . 


Where America Fell Short With Me—Edward Bok 
Con—W. C. Crosby and Edward H. Smith 


DEPARTMENTS 


Everybody’s Business—Flioyd W. Parsons. . 


A Request for Change of Address must reach us at least thirty days before the 
of the issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot be set! 
replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. Be sur 
give your old address as well as the new one. 
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On the night of the party the 4) 
room of the fashionable hotel pres, 
waving mass of ostrich feathers in 
colors of the rainbow. Both local i 
next morning gave special mention} 
kind of fan carried by each promine | 
guest. One writer humorously sus} 
that a collection ought to be taker ji 
buy. blankets for the birds at th, 
ostrich farm. 

But as things turned out it was 8 
department store that most needed , 
ance. By nine o’clock on the n} 
after the party the ostrich-feathe| 
which had sold so plentifully durj| 
past fortnight began coming home ti} 
Those which had been charged were } 
brought back by colored chauffeurs 
the simple instructions to credit the } 
account with the sum involved; | 
who had paid cash took a refund s|_ 
went to the cashier for their mone 
eleven o’clock there had been seven nm } 
at noon the number had gone up to ¢ |; 
at three o’clock, when the story wi | 
to me, it had mounted to fourteen aj) 
still rising. 

The floor manager’s pessimism wi } 
founded. The season for ostrich-|{ 
fans was about over. The importer 5 
never take back those which had opt j 
cally been ordered by telegraph to | 
the empty show case; customers art 
lowed to be always right in the wh « 
trade. The ten-per-cent war tax on} 
sold had already been entered on a 
and it would be hard to explain mat 
the revenue man. The whole stock } 
soon have to be packed away to wi) 
coming of next year’s social season ¢| 
that time ostrich-feather fans may be } 
as active an item as cut-glass liqueu |} 
The floor manager estimated that the } 
débutante’s party had cost the st} 
least a thousand dollars. He was so | 
his mind over it all that I wanted to: 
him up a little. 

“But you will come out all right,” § 
gested, “‘because you spread out al | 
losses over your next year’s selling.” | 

“Yes, that’s true,” he replied. 

“Everyone who comes in next se) 
I persisted, “‘to buy a pair of baby | 
or a clothes wringer or a kitchen sto’ } 
nay a little extra to make up the am(i 

“You bet they will!” said the floor | 
ager snappishly. 
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‘ish 1s Doubly Good 
With Lemon 


EMON adds to fish just what fish needs 


to make it ideal food. 


It lends a tang and a delicious flavor that 
no chef would ever let fish lack. 


It provides healthful a/éaline salts that 
everyone should have with fish and meat, 
according to eminent dietitians, to overcome 
the excess acid in these dishes. 


And it supplies a digestive aid that makes 


fish and meat more efficient foods—by helping 


the body to make use of their full nutrition. 


So it is almost essential to serve lemon 
with fish; and it is highly desirable with 
scores of other foods. 


When it comes to cooking, lemons head 
the modern dietitian’s list in all hospitals 
and well managed homes. 


If you want attractive flavors and more 
healthful meals make it a rule to use the 
lemon freely. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


California’s Sunkist Lemons are prac- 
tically seedless, juicy, tart, full flavored. 


They are the best lemons available for 
garnishing because they’re so juicy and 


Buy them 
by the | 
a. Dozen | 


Alice Bradley’s Valuable 
Book FREE 


We will send on request an excellent book by 
Llice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer's School 
of Cookery, Boston, which tells how to use the 
lemon to tts fullest possibilities. It illustrates 
and describes Miss Bradley’s unique designs for 
lemon garnishes. Every housewife needs a copy. 


California Fruit Growers 
Y Exchange 


A*Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 
10,000 Growers 
Sec. 112, Los Angeles, California 


the skins are waxy, clean and bright. 


All first-class retailers sell them. Buy 
a dozen today and use them in scores of 
ways. 
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Wass 


For. the out-of-doors days 


KODAK | 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on ever 
negative at least a date; and a title, too, if you like. Titlim 
is the work of but an instant with an Autographic Kodak 
is as simple as making the picture itself—and there 1s Mi 
extra charge for Autographic film. | 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. | 


FASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak C | 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or bv mati, et 
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DRYCHECK CHARLIE-By George Pattullo 
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Nash Passenger Cars: 


5-Passenger Car 
4-Passenger Sport Model 


2-Passenger Roadster 


4-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupé 
7-Passenger Car 


EW leaderships are more pro- 
nounced than that of the Nash Six 
in its field. 


The marked preference for this car 
so evident in all parts of the country 
is clearly the result of its fine perform- 
ance record in the hands of owners. 


Every Nash model, open and closed, has the Nash perfected 
valve-in-head motor, powerful, economical and quiet, and is 


distinguished by rare beauty of design, finish and appointment. 


Tue Naso Motors Company, Kenosua, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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HE obtuse person who couldn’t see SAMUTETI If YW A Us indorsing as required; the state bosses who 
Ya forest for the trees had nothing Wi LLY _Y/ 76 IEJL é ., & | Ie deliver the goods; the political plutocrats 
on the politicians who assert them- who are working pretty far underground at 


selves as party leaders at the present time. Those doubly obtuse persons cannot _ present but are working none the less; and the managers of the rafts of candidates. 

ie real politics of the situation for their own sort of politics. Let us imagine two _ Really it would not be necessary to be so comprehensive. in herding them, because a 
is of commodious and equal size in some convenient place. Gather in one of these dozen or so from each party would comprise the actual leadership; but let’s make it 
a; all the men who assert themselves as leaders of the Republican Party and gather __ representative. Get them all in and there would be about two hundred in each room— 
{> other room all the men who similarly operate for and on the Democratic Party. regular politicians—leaders, bosses and the customary fringe of subcalibered oper- 
td them all up: The national committeemen; the distinguished partisans who are ators—the impedimenta. These would adequately comprise the men who pick 
te too lofty to be national committeemen but who give aid and comfort and support _ presidential candidates for the suffrages of 110,000,000 people, for no other reason than 
|se leaders and attain publicity for themselves by taking membership of higher-toned __ this reason: The 110,000,000 people dumbly allow them to do it. 
lnigher-sounding execu- ‘ These men have no power that isn’t usurped, no authority that isn’t self-arrogated, no 
scommittees and such standing that isn’t conferred on themselves by themselves, no tenure that cannot be 
tated campaign excess destroyed overnight, no warrant that isn’t easily and instantly revocable, no cachet that 
ge; the senatorial poli- isn’t the result of absolute lack of intelligent interest and assertion in their own political 
és and the political sena- affairs—which are their most important affairs—by the people who have allowed them- 
s the headliners who do selves to be made followers instead of doing the leading and directing. 

eynoting; the promi- However, these men, as our politics is at present constituted, are the leaders; and we 
jecitizens who tag on in have them gathered in two rooms—the Republicans in their room and the Democrats 
“ry capacities and do in theirs. Then you, Mister Average American; you, Mister Common People; or you, 
Mister Patriotic Voter, walk into the Republican room, say, and make this little speech: 

“Gentlemen, I represent and typify the thought, desire, governmental ' 

necessities and aspirations of more than twenty million 
voters of this Republic. I represent the men and women 
who pay the taxes, bear the burdens, do the business 
and make this country what it is. I stand for the great 


| THE BUSINESS MEN’S PARADE 


dirty hotel away out amid the short-leaf pine 
sticks were gathered seven men, three cuspidors 
Had a society reporter 


[: A DINGY squalid bedroom of a little run-down 


and nineteen diamonds. 
been recording 
the event she 
would have an- 
nounced that stud 
poker was the 
raison détre. 

It was a varia- 
tion of the classic 
down the river, 
known to the elect 
as Black Annie— 
two cards buried 
and five up, with 
the black cards in 
the hole wild. It 
makes a nice little 
game. Next to 
giving three 
cheers for Car- 
ranza at one of 
Pancho Villa’s 
dinner parties, or 
arguing for fair 
play at a peace 
conference, I 
don’t know any 
pastime from 
which you can 
derive so many 
thrills quickly. 

Anybody could 
see with half an 
eye that the 
players were Na- 
ture’s noblemen, 
for six of them 
wore flannel shirts 
ranging from 
brilliant red 
corduroy to army 
stuff, and every 
time aman moved 
or fingered his 
cards came an 
eight-hundred- 
dollar flash or a 
dazzling two- 
thousand - dollar 
blaze. The air was 
full of twinkles. 
In other respects 
the average citizen would have classed them as a hard- 
boiled bunch, for greed and tortuous modes of life were 
seared upon their faces. Indeed, you and I would have hesi- 
tated to enter a dark lane with any one of the group. 

Only Drycheck Charlie was devoid of ornament, having 
hocked his four-carat headlight that afternoon in order to 
participate in the session. However, he sported a silk 
shirt with yellow and green stripes, and a linen collar, and 
though both had passed through a punishing fortnight, 
they revealed a cultivated taste. If Charlie had a weak- 
ness it was a tendency to be modish. 

They played silently, each player watching the dealer 
with the intentness of a terrier at a rat hole, while jeal- 
ously holding one hand over his two buried cards. 

“Say, you guys,’’ said Drycheck suddenly after he had 
been dealt a card, “I’m playin’ five hundred behind this 
stack, remember!” An embarrassing pause, while they 
studied his hand and countenance to ascertain the cause. 
Neither showed anything, or much possibility. 

“Put the money up then,” demanded Mitt Mimms, who 
had two black cards in the hole. 

“T’ll have to write a check. I ain’t got any more on me.” 

This was good comedy, and everybody laughed. 

“You'll cash my check, won’t you, Abe?’’ Charlie con- 
tinued. 

The dealer didn’t know whether to grin or get angry. 

““What,”’ he cried, “‘after me lettin’ you have four hun- 
dred on a phony ring?’”’ He remarked that he’d be damned 
if he ever seen such nerve. Perceiving that the subject 
was unpopular, Charlie dropped it. 

They played out the hand and had just begun on an- 
other deal when the door opened stealthily and Old Man 
Tracy shoved his head inside. 

“Mimms!” he said brusquely, with a significant move- 
ment of his head backward, and vanished. 

Mitt hurriedly cashed in and followed him into the hall. 
The others glanced at one another uneasily. Old Man 
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Tracy was a veteran oil scout who had worked every field 
opened in the last forty years; on the other hand he was 
also a diligent and successful bootlegger. 

“Shucks,’’ exclaimed Drycheck, ‘‘it ain’t nothin’! He’s 
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“Here They are Nowt’’ Yelled the Crowd When Charlie and Abe Stepped Out of Their Flivver 


just heard where he can git a bottle of hooch for thirty-five’ 


dollars.” 

“The last bottle I got from Tracy,’ declared Rosenfelt, 
‘tested about forty-four degrees Baumé gravity, and he 
soaked me thirty dollars for it. Why, I feed my flivver that 
stuff at twenty-four and a half cents a gallon!” 

But these attempts at levity fell flat.: It was plain that 
Mimms’ departure had everybody worried. An oil scout 
or a lease hound has only to see a couple of men whispering 
together in a corner of a hotel lobby to make sure a new 
wildcat has been brought in, and go scurrying madly over 
the countryside to buy leases. Old Man Tracy might be 
only plying his murderous side line—but again he might 
have brought some news! 

Mr. Rosenfeit was first to quit the game. He yawned 
and stretched and announced that he had had enough and 
was going to bed. The uneasiness of the others grew acute. 
Hardly had the door closed on him than a third cashed in. 

“Let’s call it off and get some sleep,” suggested Dry- 
check, and. two minutes later they were trooping down- 
stairs. 

The lobby was deserted except for a negro boy snoring 
in a chair close to the gas stove. The floor was littered with 
old papers and cigar and cigarette butts, but the hour was 
three A. M. and the swarming lobby lice who usually made 
the place hum with their trading until long past midnight 
had vanished. 

Outside they could hear a cold flivver sputtering and 
coughing. A moment and its lights gleamed past the win- 
dows and the car disappeared round a corner. 

“Well, adios, fellers,”’ said Drycheck hastily. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 
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They surged through the door into the sty\ 
separated. To bed? Not a man of them| 
the faintest intention of sleeping. They we} 
ing for their cars or places where they thi 
car could) 
tained. | 

Dryc 
Charlie «| 
own an :} 
bile, so he; 
at a run } 
the buffet; 
and sting}: 
toward a \ 

“Hey, || 
he shot 
pounding | 
door of t 
office, “T | 
git a car! 

“Wher | 

“Jenkir } 
ber 2.” 

“You're ) 
You co) 
make ij 
thousand; 
Some ol, 
holes are | 
mule tear 
now.” 

* Raa | 
lars!” 

“Not fc 
lion! Wh) 
a night lik | 

“But 1 5 
to Pipe | 
Seventy: \ 
cried Cha > 
perately. 

Buddy | 
tience. “Yi 
it and le: 
sleep!” 

Dryche | 
gued no } 
Persistenc j 
only prov > 
garage m 
he might; 
through ti « 
Soheturn : 
and wen § 
ping thro 
puddles and mud back toward the hotel. In fro| 
stood an empty flivver chugging industriously. } 
could see the driver warming himself at the lobb; 
while the fare counted out his money. Withoutas! 
hesitation he hopped into the machine, and the roa} 
engine drowned the frantic shouts raised behind I} 

It took only two minutes to clear town. For a1! 
yond the road was graveled and going was fast, ') 
dropped off into the blue mud and when he came 4}? 
discovered that the flivver was still running and | 
but surely clawing her way forward. | 

“Just because a mule can’t make it, don’t say ! 
mud hen can’t,’’ he remarked hopefully, and openi' 
the throttle. The mud hen responded with a spt) 
sent a pool of water cascading over the hood ans 
shield. 

A driver who has never tackled an oil-field roac} 
winter should maintain a modest silence when roug } 
is the topic. Talk about taking a tank across a she! 
battlefield? Mere child’s play! What would look ' 
impassable bog to the average motorist merely drat 
an oil-field driver a cheerful ‘Say, this is a right goo! 
ain’t it?” Sometimes when only the tip of his hoot 
above the mud he will admit that recent rains hi’ 
things up some, but we’ll make it—sure we'll makt 

During the first six miles of his trip Drycheck wa 
out of low gear except to let the engine cool when thi! 


boiled over. At such times he poured in fresh sn) 


the rills running beside the road with a bucket he fc 
the tonneau. [ 
“The guy who owns this ol’ mud hen sure kn¢? 
business,’’ he remarked approvingly. “A hatchet, @ ‘ 
and some balin’ wire—shucks, I can go anywhert! 
this outfit!’ 
Sometimes the wheels were groping for bottom vi 
the car moving an inch, because the rear axle was / 
on the ground. Sometimes Charlie realized there ‘* 
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yom to reach, and his mud hen simply swam out. He 
yoed a hill which the motor of a heavy car couldn’t 
» pulled going down, so deep was the thick, clinging 
and beyond it crossed a brawling stream on a tem- 
ury bridge of pine boughs. Off that he dropped sheer 
jndred and ninety feet—the fact is indisputable, for 
rsheck swore to it himself later, and crossed his heart 
‘ae statement. He said he kept falling and falling — 
m1, down, down—and finally brung up on a stratum of 
yyna chalk, with the mud hen spittin’ and r’arin’ to go, 
» just held his breath good and fed her gas and come 
<n’ out of the mud and clay in an hour or so like a hog 
t: a wallow. 
pf: slid off into ditches twice after that, but lifted her 
tnd kept on. And once he wandered off the road into 
jllow lake, because he couldn’t tell which was road and 
yn was lake, and come nigh to gittin’ lost in the woods, 
rin’ round and round among the trees thataway. 
yall the whiie the sleet pelted him, driving straight 
ast his face, and his hands and feet grew numb with the 
te cold. 
‘out twelve miles out he had to cross a bayou in flood 
ganarrow dam. The footing was slick and treacherous, 
‘ye dam was of dirt, and he hadn’t more than an inch 
jare on either side. The night was pitch black, his 
es covered with mud. About two-thirds of the way 
ethe ear started to slip and Charlie turned her head 
jaade the motor roar in an effort to climb out, but the 
vhen slid sideways down into the bayou, though fight- 
-amely to the last, and expired in three feet of water. 
fe hood being entirely submerged, Drycheck foresaw 
/ might be difficulty in starting her again, so he waded 
ind continwed on foot. The loss of the flivver neither 
jted nor worried him. They would find her to-morrow 
rxt day and snake 
‘ut; and as for 
heft of the ma- 
1, hadn’t he once 
id off all the tools 
lig from a well on 
in work had been 
yed owing to the 
‘when the driller 
snaspree in town? 
\w up to his knees 
ire, now making 
lour through the 
»:d woods, he kept 
‘An hour before 
yreak found him at 
ins Number 2, in 
tall valley in the 
. of the pine-wood 
< where a large 
{. person rose up 
infront him with 
)0le-barreled shot- 
1nd a warning to 
joff. 
“got to git a 
I” cried Dry- 
«. ‘We heard in 
' to-night you’d 
tht her in.” 
jou stick your 
«any closer,” the 
11 warned him, 
1 ll let you have 


1 meant it, but 
rlie laughed 
ily and sat down 
J Og. 
isten here, ol’- 
¢,” he said, biting 
, Slab of plug, 
. had a helluva 
«gittin’ here and 
at much care if I 
€ git back. So 
: But I got to 
vat well.” 
Jer some further 
ly and a long in- 
con of Drycheck 
te light of a lan- 
ihe guard assured 
Lit was a false 
and they weren’t 
‘more than eight 
“ed feet. To prove 
tement he per- 
t1 Charlie to see 
Inself. Thesluice 
rvealed to the lat- 
xperienced eye 
a guard spoke 


“All right, buddy,” he said, “I reckon I took the wrong 
trail. But if those other birds’ve struck a gusher they’re 
welcome to it. All I want now is some sleep.”’ 

“Go down to the bunk house,” answered the guard. 
“Yonder it is—you’ll have to jump that crick. Maybe 
you can horn in with the roughnecks.” 

“What’s worryin’ me now is how I’m goin’ to git back 
to town. My car’s stalled back in that ol’ bayou.” 

The guard opined that this difficulty would be easy, for 
it was like there’d be a dozen scouts out in the morning. 
So they parted and Charlie went to sleep. 

When the driller woke he cussed the guard for not keep- 
ing Drycheck away and was for throwing him out, but 
fearful of what an enemy might do to his well he let him 
sleep. And one of the roughnecks gave him some dinner 
when he finally crawled out. 

Not a man in the poker party got anything out of the 
night’s work but a cold, for the report Old Man Tracy 
brought to Mimms turned out to be nothing more than 
rumor. Yet it still persisted next afternoon, though the 
new well had not been located by any of the scouts; and 
when Charlie returned to town in a lease-hound’s flivver 
he found brisk trading in acreage. More than forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of leases changed hands in two hours 
at prices ranging from five dollars an acre to two hundred 
for close-in stuff. And all on the strength of a rumor whose 
source nobody knew and which had been exploded. 

That’s the way they do business in an oil-field boom. . I’ve 
seen speculators turn loose hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in an evening with a blue print for guide and a 
fairy story for stimulus on information which a newspaper 
reporter would laugh at as a joke. 

Drycheck bummed round a pool hall awhile, where they 
were working up a market for some condemned stuff by 
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. Guards Were Hired to Keep Off Visitors; Day and Night They Watched the Well, Repelling With Automatics the Hardier Scouts 


means of wash sales, and finally ran across Abe Rosenfelt. 
The sight of suckers biting always exercised a fascination 
for these anglers of human fish and they mingled with the 
crowd until the supper hour, bidding when there was no 
prospect of a purchase, or offering for sale a stock they did 
not own at a figure they knew would be prohibitive. 

“Say, Abe, I got a scheme. You own any acreage?’’ 
said Charlie as they sat down to table in the Mecca. 

““Uh-uh—and no money neither,” answered Mr. Rosen- 
felt cautiously. 

““How come? You had thirty-four thousand dollars last 
month.” 

“Sure I did! But I dropped it in Othello. When Num- 
ber 3 come in a gusher I shot the whole roll, and you know 
what happened.” 

“Tt was aplenty,’’ assented Drycheck with a nod. “I 
bet you’ve saw enough salt water to make you sore on the 
ocean, ain’t you?” 

“What I aim to buy in future,” Abe continued, “‘is con- 
demned acreage. What’s the good of sinkin’ money in a 
well? If you’ve got a real one I don’t want that high- 
priced stuff. No, sir! But if she’s a duster I’ll buy all the 
leases you’ve got, Charlie. Look what I done up in New 
York with Happy Days! The minute they started pullin’ 
the pipe from the second dry hole I jumped in and bought 
all the acreage they had at fifty cents an acre and then I 
hit for New York and sold it like hot cakes. Cleared thirty- 
four thousand—that’s all!” 

“T know. I reckon there’s more suckers up East than 
in the whole Sabine River.” 

Abe had given him an idea, and he was mighty thought- 
ful during the rest of the evening, which they spent in 
hanging about the pool rooms. 

“What ails you, anyhow?” inquired Rosenfelt. 

“T’m just studyin’,” 
replied Drycheck. 

Harly next morning 
he hied him toa garage 
and rented a car for 
the day. While wait- 
ing for it to be filled 
with oil and gasoline 
and water one of the 
drivers slouched up 
with a hard-luck story 
about a skunk who had 
snaked his flivver from 
right under his eye and 
later abandoned it in 
Wildcat Bayou. 

“Say, if I ever meet 
up with the Dog- 
gone, they’d ought to 
hang a few of these 
automobile thieves!” 

“You’ve said it!” 
Charlie agreed. 
“Looks like a feller 
with gold fillin’s 
dassent go to sleep 
with his mouth open 
nowadays.” 

Drycheck drove ten 
miles out into the 
country. 

He had no special 
destination; one place 
would do as well 
as another for his 
purposes, provided it 
was sufficiently far 
from any drilling to 
make leases cheap. 
Deep amid the pine 
woods he stopped to 
fill the radiator, and a 
flathead belonging to 
a gang engaged in fell- 
ing trees hailed him. 
He wanted a chew. 
From him Charlie 
learned that a thou- 
sand acres of this 
timberland belonged 
to a Frenchie by the 
name of Laferriére. 

““They call him 
Cayuse.” 

“Why?” 

“What do they call 
a mule a mule for?” 
retorted the flathead, 
and on reflection Dry= 
check perceived the 
sound sense of his re- 
partee. 

(Continued on 
Page 78) 
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morning from France, boarded the one o’clock for 

Newport, seated himself and began to study a tele- 
gram. He read it again as the train emerged from the 
tunnel; again at Stamford. He was read- 
ing it as they crossed the bridge at New 
_London, where the woman in the next 
seat made sure that it was a wireless. 

Toward six that evening in a horse- 
drawn victoria, pole chains clanking, two 
men—elderly ones—on the box, Van 
Eltynge swung into Fairlawn. As one 
passed the gates there came the impres- 
sion of leaving time behind. It seemed 
always to be 1870. A cast-iron stag looked 
proudly across the lawn toward the square 
brick house and the half hidden green- 
houses beyond. An iron Diana peered at 
him from a copse of syringa. Robins were 
singing in the elms, for it was May; long 
shadows lay across old turf. The place 
bespoke a peaceful and traditioned ease, 
and to young Van Eltynge it was home. 

With the scent of lilacs a picture began 
to grow in his mind, the figure of a girl. 
Now she was on the lawn, a blossomy 
vision of sunshine and azure; now she 
was on the steps waving, welcoming him 
home. His heart beat fast. Very soon 
it would be no vision seen by the mind’s 
eye, but the blessed reality that would be 
standing there. He wondered how she 
would like the place. She must love it of 
course, just as he loved it, just as it would 
love her; just as everyone on it would love 
her. He knew instinctively that his grand- 
father would adore her. She must come 
up and get her first glimpse of it as soon 
as she landed. He took the telegram from 
his pocket, read it hurriedly yet again and 
thrust it back, for the carriage was stop- 
ping. So it was that Captain Richard Van 
Eltynge returned to Fairlawn from the 
world war. 

As dinner drew to an end Richard 
glanced thoughtfully about the gloomy 
old-fashioned dining room. Facing him 
was the portrait of his grandfather’s grand- 
father. Over the sideboard was the still 
life, the platter of fruit that was one of his 
earliest memories. On his left sat his great- 
aunt, on his right his grandfather, as they 
had always sat. His grandfather had 
grown more like pictures of Francis Joseph 
since his whiskers had become white, but 
that was the only change. 

Suddenly the blossomy vision came to 
him again, and the room grew radiant with 
sunshine and youth and laughter. What 
a miracle she would work in that old house 
and with those old people! Before his eyes 
they seemed to grow young again. He 
almost blurted out the secret, yet he was 
too much a Van Eltynge. The Van Eltynge 
idea of the way to do such things was op- 
posed to emotional announcements. Then his aunt spoke 
and the vision vanished. 

“Charles,” she said, ““he seems to be more grown up.” 
She spoke across him as if he were a child, supposed not to 
understand. 

“Stuff!” said his grandfather. 

What she said was true, but he disagreed with Grace on 
principle. He was watching Sanderson fill a pipestem glass 
that stood by Richard’s place. 

“What is it?”’ he demanded. 

The boy tasted. “I should say it was Madeira, sir.” 

“Madeira! Of course it’s Madeira! Did you suppose 
it was a gin cocktail? But what Madeira?’”’ 

The boy shook his head. 

“What is the country coming to!” cried the old man. 
“Not a gentleman’s son in Newport knows good wine 
from bad.” 

“It’s a good thing,” said Aunt Grace. 

“Good thing!” shouted the old man. “Good thing to 
guzzle highballs and gin and not to know Rapid ’17! The 
country is going to hell. I knew it forty years ago.” 

“Your language will force me to leave the table,” said 
Aunt Grace. 

“The country is finished,” he went on. “Newport is 
finished. Did J tell you De Peyster Cutting asked me why 
I didn’t leave the harbor and move to Bellevue Avenue 
to rub elbows with these new people and their second-rate 
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French cooks? The next thing Dick will be wanting to 
marry some Pittsburgh fellow’s daughter.” 

Aunt Grace rose and stalked out. 

“T’ve got a piece of news for you, sir,’’ said Richard. 

He was proud of the Van Eltynge way in which he said 
it. His voice was expressionless. His grandfather might 
expect an announcement such as that a second cousin had 
made the Harvard crew. 

The old man looked at him sharply. 
thinking of getting married?” 

The boy nodded. He was conscious of beaming in spite 
of himself. Heaven knew it was excusable when one con- 
sidered what it meant. 

“‘T think you’ll rather like her, sir.’’ 

The old man settled back in the chair and his old 
fishy blue eyes contracted. His hands found his lap. 
They were trembling and he did not care that anyone 
should see it. 

“T see,” he said dryly. 

His tone struck Richard like a whiplash. 

“Is there going to be any question about her?” he 
thought. 

He felt himself, all that new amazing self that had grown 
so miraculously during the past two months, begin to 
freeze. He was all Van Eltynge again. 

The old man continued: “Somebody you knew before 
the war?” 


“You're not 
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““No, somebody I met on the other side.”? 


“French?”’ 
“No. From Alabama.” 
“Do you know her people?” 

“e No.” 

“‘What’s her name?”’ 

“Southwood, Elsie Mae Southwo: 

“és M-a-e? ? 

“cc Yes.’ 

The old man brought his fist | 
upon the table. ‘‘No, sir! No one | 
M-a-e!” 

Any man but his grandfather R) 
would have choked till those word, 
eaten; perhaps longer. He was col) 
anger. He was also amazed at th, 
burst. It was unbelievable. 

“But, grandfather,” he said soft. 
I’m not mistaken you have neye: 
her.” 

“And I don’t intend to!” bawli 
old man. 

Richard looked away. He was as) 
to witness such an outbreak in a V 
tynge. The old man felt it. The hy) 
beating him with the weapons h| 
taught him to use. He had becor 
much the petty tyrant in his own | 
If he was to save this boy he my 
hold of himself, 

‘‘Listen,’’ he said in pleasantly } 
lated tones. ‘‘I am going to indul;; 
self in a little family history. I am! 
to tell you about your father. H) 
about your age, had just graduated | 
one fine day he announced that }' 
going to get married. Her people | 
livery stable, but they were hone; 
decent, and she was the only won) 
the world. I asked him her name :! 
said it was Emily Mae something or | 
I forget what. ‘She spells it M-a’ 
said. ‘It’s a pretty name, isn’t it?’ | 
of course I said to him, ‘Dick, I’m nc) 
but when a young woman spells her) 
M-a-e she’s a fool, and I don’t wai! 
to marry her. You haven’t enough } 
for two.’ 

“Well, he wasn’t convinced. H; 
he was of age, he was going to do} 
pleased, and he’d go to work and s1) 
her. I said to him, ‘Within two n} 
you'll thank me for saving you.’ 
weeks I got a letter from him telli 
that Mae had married a trotting’ 
trainer and thanking me in a very | 
way. He also asked for money to) 
home.” 

Richard looked his grandfather | 
eyes. 

“Ts there anything else you w 
say?” 

“T have finished.” 

“Then I bid you good night, sir, } 
the boy. 

He rose and left the room, That night he boardi| 
boat for New York. He had left Fairlawn forever. 

The next morning at ten he was in the lobby of the) 
which the wireless had designated. Her ship had 4) 
the afternoon before. Out from the elevator step: 
lithe, slim figure, his vision in the flesh. She saw him, } 
her way to him through the crowd and their | 
clasped. For a moment each was speechless. 

Then she said, ‘‘Let’s get out of here! We can gi’ 
and sit in the park. I’ve been having an awful | 
Have you seen your grandfather?” 

He nodded. She looked at him and read the | 
Suddenly, right in the street as they were, she thre’ 
arms about him and kissed him. 

“The funny old dear,” she said at the end of his | 
Then she laughed and said she felt much better. It? 
it easier to tell what had happened to her. Like h® 
she was an orphan. Instead of a grandfather she | 
bachelor uncle, twenty years older than her father. | 

“It isn’t you he objects to,” she explained. “It’s ¢ 
body. He says the country has gone to the dogs and‘ 
are no more young men fit to marry me.” | 

“‘He’s right,” said Van Eltynge. | 

“What makes it worse,” she went on, “is that you? 
love to me without asking his permission.” | 

“Tf it would make him feel better I’ll ask it,” said | 

She shook her head. “If hesaw you now he’d shoot } 
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‘Well,” said Richard, “what is it to be?” 
e put her hand out and placed it in his. ‘We've 
ed about facing the world together; now we’ve got to 
:xe good and teach the old dears a lesson,”’ 

Then,” said he, “‘the first thing is to find a parson. 
‘ire’s the Little Church Around the Corner.” 

The first thing,” she said decidedly, “‘is to get jobs and 
xe good. It isn’t that I wouldn’t marry you, Dick, on 
)street corner, but we’re taking this thing into our own 
sds and we’ve got to make good first. I don’t want your 
»dfather saying a no-’count po’ white from Alabama 
enced on you fo’ you’ wealth.”” When she was excited 
,relapsed into the soft drawl of her state. At other 
ps it was a delightful flavor only. ‘‘Besides,’”’ she went 
snore calmly, “I want Colonel Southwood to apologize 
you and I want you’ grandfather to apologize to me 
shis foolishness.” 

e laughed. 

You'll see,”’ she went on, “‘befo’ I’m through I’ll teach 
j Southwood a lesson.”’ 

‘And my grandfather too, eh?” 

‘Yes, and you’ grandfather.” 

My child,” he said, “‘forget it. They are through with 
; 1am through with them and I’m not worrying.” 

ae made no answer. 

hen he said, ““We’ve got to do something to celebrate. 

e can’t get married, at least we can get an engagement 
: Mis 
Perhaps we could do that,” she assented. 

en minutes later they were in a taxi threading their 
: down Fifth Avenue. 

Look heah,’”’ she said suddenly, “chow are you goin’ 
jet this ring?”’ 

I suppose we go to a shop where they sell rings,”’ he 
jied. 

Il his life he had gone to the proper shops, selected what 
lyanted and had it charged to grandfather. There his 
(rest in the transaction ended. 

Have you got any money?”’ she demanded. 


The change in his economic status suddenly came home 
to him. He. had something like a hundred dollars in his 
pocketbook, his entire fortune. He looked at her blankly. 
Then he began fumbling in a pocket. 

“What is it?” she demanded. 

He produced a much worn brown envelope and ex- 
tracted therefrom a check. ‘‘Do you suppose we can get 
a ring for $274.31?” he asked with a grin. 

“But this is your January pay check,” she began. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘you can’t ask me to save now what 
was due to be spent last January. It’s been following 
me round Europe and caught up with me yesterday; 
obviously for the ring. It’s fate.” 

“All right,” she laughed. “Only we don’t buy rings 
with $274.31 on Fifth Avenue. We'll try Sixth first. 
Perhaps we'll end up on Third. Also,’ she added, ‘“‘we’re 
going to get out and walk.” 

He dismissed the taxi and they set off westward. 

It was in their seventh pawnshop that Elsie Mae began 
to show signs of serious interest. 

“Now there,” said the proprietor, “is yalue. On Fifth 
Avenue they’ll ask you fifteen hundred dollars for it.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. “It is a nice diamond,” she 
assented. 

“T’m losing money,” he continued, “but you can put 
that ring on your finger and walk out with it for $675.” 

A’ shadow crossed her face but she said gayly, ‘“‘Show us 
the best you can do for $274.31.” . 

The philanthropist laughed and proceeded to offer a six- 
hundred-dollar stone for two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. After inspection Elsie Mae nodded approval. 

“Tt’s better than anything we have seen for the price,” 
she said. 

Richard noticed her glance going back to the larger 
stone, but there was nothing to do. ‘‘Shall I indorse this 
check to you or shall I cash it?” he asked. 

The philanthropist glanced at it. ‘‘It’s good,’”’ he com- 
mented. “But for how much? What is French exchange 
to-day?” 


“Tt’s Uncle Sam’s pay check,” the girl broke in. “It 
must be worth the figures in the left-hand corner, $274.31.” 

“Tt’s drawn in francs at 5.45. You see, Fr. 1494.99. It 
was worth $274.31 when exchange was 5.45. At present, 
exchange is six something.” 

‘Give it to me,” said Richard. “T’ll get it cashed.” 

He put it in his pocket and they walked out. 

“The swindler!” said Elsie Mae. “As if a United 
States Government pay check wasn’t as good as gold any- 
where.” 

At the bank where there had been a Van Eltynge ac- 
count since the bank began, the paying teller smiled at 
Richard and extended a hand through the cage. 

**Glad to see you back,” he said. ‘‘I’ll have to have the 
exchange on this figured. I think it’s 6.70 this morning.” 
“Do you mean he loses on it?”’ Elsie Mae demanded. 

“Something like fifty dollars,” the paying teller an- 
swered. ‘‘He ought to have had it cashed before he came 
home. There have been a lot of cases like this.” 

“But he never got it till yesterday morning!’ she 
cried. 

“Sorry, but the bank can’t do anything about it,” said 
the teller. 

“You give it back to him,”’ Elsie Mae directed. ‘‘He’ll 
send it to Washington and get the full amount.”’ 

The teller laughed and passed the slip of paper back. 

As they moved out of the line Richard said in an under- 
tone, “‘Isn’t this rather foolish? We can make up the 
fifty dollars. If we don’t we can’t get the ring.” 

“Richard Van Eltynge,”’ she retorted, ‘“‘what sort of an 
American citizen are you? Now you look here. Until you 


,get $274.31 for that check there’s going to be no engage- 


ment ring; until those two old gentlemen apologize there’s 
going to be no wedding.” 

“‘Tsn’t that pretty strong?’ he said gloomily. ‘‘I don’t 
know your uncle, but I know my grandfather, and I know 
something of the War Department.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Elsie Mae. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Barleycorn, 

state forsix months, 
has been officially 
declared dead and 
buried, we may per- 
haps celebrate the 
semianniversary of 
his demise by a brief 
sketch and outline 
of the results of his 
taking off. If dur- 
ing his long state of 
suspended anima- 
tion his spirit has 
been hovering near 
the body he must 
have been deeply 
gratified by the tre- 
mendous stir and 
storm of comment 
produced by his de- 
parture. 

On the one hand 
rise the keenings 
and wailings of his 
sincere mourners 


who feel sure life 
will never be the 
same without him. 
No metaphorical spirits of the Sir Oliver Lodge type can 
possibly fill his place. On the other, the triumphant 
pans of his victorious enemies, who though they may 
not attend his funeral want it distinctly understood 
that they strongly approve of it—both of these doing 
their best to illustrate the truth of the cynic saying that 
there can be little doubt that alcohol is a powerful 
stimulant, for it excites some of those who don’t take it 
almost as much as those who do. 

But as those more strident cries die down there rises 
the slow thunder of the voices of the people, the work- 
ers, the wives and mothers, the scientists, the great in- 
dustrial and financial leaders. Their comments, the 
more restrained in tone, are generally uncomplimentary 
to the dear departed. The great railroads have had no 
use for him for years past. Friendliness with him 
meant dismissal from the operating force. The insur- 
ance companies do not care for his true mourners as 
policyholders. The great industrial leaders declare that 
alcohol and efficiency simply will not go together. The 
real head of the family knows with whom she has most 
to fight for the contents of the pay envelope. The scien- 
tists have been declaring for years past, with ever-increasing 
“positiveness, that J. B. is a false alarm of the most cham- 
pion variety, producing none of the helpful effects he 
claims to, lessening working power, blurring the judgment, 
lowerirg our resistance to disease. 

“Nothing in his life became him like the leaving it,” 
say these. 

“The evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft 
interred with their bones,” indignantly retort the mourners. 

Which of these two has the best right to carve his epi- 
taph? So far as the test of his departure has gone, which 
is best entitled to say ‘‘I told you so’”’? 


Surprising Results of Prohibition 


ROM a world point of view the keenest of interest 

attaches to our recent six months’ American experiment, 
using the whole breadth of a continent for a laboratory 
and a hundred and ten million humans as its subjects. 
Though there are still a good many damp spots surviving 
amidst the general dryness on account of private stocks 
eagerly laid in and stored away in advance, and also by 
the sale of near-beers, yet it would be safe to say that the 
practical effect has been to cut down the amount of drink 
consumed by the average man at least one-half if not two- 
thirds. And this in spite of the fact that the ban falling in 
midsummer gave unusually favorable opportunities for the 
manufacture of home-brewed beers and home-made wines 
by individual families who wished to produce their own 
supply. 

So that we are now in a position to pronounce with all 
due diffidence and caution judgment upon a few at least 
of the visible results of this marked cutting down of the 
nation’s drink supply. First of all it may be frankly 
stated with little reservation, from the negative point of 
view, that few or none of the disastrous results so con- 
fidently prophesied by the spokesmen of the wets have 
come to pass. There has been no general revolt and insur- 
rection against the law as an intolerable interference with 
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their liberties by the great body of workers; not even by 
those of foreign birth accustomed from their earliest child- 
hood to habitual use of beer or wine. Nor do the records 
show any marked and striking increase in the amount of 
opium or other narcotics taken in desperation as a sub- 
stitute for aleohol. The strict administration of the Harri- 
son Law has given us a check on the number of drug 
addicts, which to the surprise of its sponsors turns out to 
be scarcely one-tenth as great as estimated in advance. 

There has been widespread industrial unrest, and it has 
been publicly claimed, both by economists and by labor 
leaders like Mr. Gompers, that this was in part due to the 
workingman, in the critical period of readjustment after 
the war, being suddenly deprived of one of his chief com- 
forts and sources of pleasure in a life which was not too 
abundantly supplied with enjoyments. 

But this argument will hardly hold water, or even alco- 
hol, when it is remembered that on the other side of the 
Atlantic the European nations were passing through an 
even more acute industrial unrest—as in France and in 
England, for instance, where there had been practically 
no interference whatever with the supply of beer or wine 
for the workingman. Both England and the United States 
have had. railroad strikes, followed by miners’ strikes; 
both lasted about the same length of time and both ter- 
minated in the same way—by pressure of public opinion. 
If anything, our American strikes—particularly the rail- 
road one—were less complete and crippling and were over 
in shorter time. 

One thing, however, was definitely noticed and uni- 
versally acknowledged, and that was that our American 
strikes, including the steel workers, coal miners and the 
railway men, ran their course with distinctly less rioting, 
less personal violence and far less bloodshed and loss of 
life than ever before. Indeed, their freedom from these 
distressing features of every former strike was really re- 
markable, especially considering their widespread char- 
acter and the profound disturbances of the readjustment 
period. For this improvement credit was widely and 


almost unanimously given by police officers, employers 
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of previous }) 
Science has always declared that there was little di} 
of good food going a-begging. 

This was due in part to the demand for grapes {¢; 
manufacture of nonalcoholic fruit drinks, both bc| 
and as flavoring at soda-water fountains; in part) 
method invented for drying the grapes so that | 
could.be shipped across the Atlantic to be used in | 
ing good the destruction and deterioration of Eurc| 
vineyards by four years of war. 

But a considerable part of the rise in price y| 
turned the predicted ruin of the wine grower il} 
prosperity such as he had never known before wa'| 
to the tremendous increase in the demand for fn 
all sorts for table use, for jams, jellies, preserves an | 
canning, which both heralded and accompaniet| 
coming of prohibition, the general belief being th! 
was directly caused by it and that men cut off } 
their usual supply of wine and beer would take to | 
juices and sugars as substitutes, especially durinj| 
weather, just as science foretold. Of course it mu| 
remembered that it was at a time of a general ri’ 

prices of all food products, but the rise in the price of | 
was distinctly above the average; so much so in fact | 
a general wail went up from those whose salaries or ¥ | 
were not increasing at the same rate that they || 
hardly afford to buy anything but the cheaper grad | 
fruit for table use or for preserving. From grapes | 
oranges in California to cherries in Oregon and st) 
berries and apples in Maine the case was the same. © 


«The Happy Hop Growers of the Coast 


UT the most surprising reversal of all the prop 
confiscation and ruin was the case of hops. 
years past the hop growers of America, chiefly 1 
Northern Pacific Coast in Oregon and Washin 
been pretty nearly letting their hop yards 1 
partly on account of the tremendous scarcity of 
to the war; partly because the approaching 
certainly wartime and probably permanent p 
made them regard the future of the crop as doomet 
picked such hops as grew of themselves, or e€ 
a few cases—plowed up tne vines and planted t 
other crops. i 
But early last spring when everyone began to 
that the war really was over, even though the 
not yet signed, there came a demand for hops. 
began to go about offering contracts for the enti 
good prices, which many of the growers eagerly Jul 
thinking them the last they would ever get, since | 
prohibition had already been passed and the dust st 
constitutional drought was whirling high in th 
Then prices began to rise and went steadily up 
mer, until before picking time they had reached om 
highest peaks ever known in the history of the 
nearly double that of the prewar period. A most 
situation developed: Growers who had refused to t 
contracts in the spring because they did not think it w} 
the labor to bring their yards back into bearing condi! 
made big profits even for scratch crops, while those 
had sold in advance made less money on far larger ¥! 
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n were so furious with themselves for the 
ix that fortune had played them that in 
ye cases they actually permitted the 
ers to throw in quantities of leaves and 
«s with the blossoms, or delivered the 
»s half roasted in the hope of disgusting 
«contractors and getting them to throw 
yheir bargains. 
ut all to no avail. The price was so ex- 
ardinarily good that the contractors could 
td to take hops in almost any condition 
ilution or underdoneness, repick and 
cy them and still make a good profit. 
h was one of those rare, provoking in- 
aces where the careless and easily dis- 
jaged farmer made better profits than 
ecareful and foresighted one. Fortu- 
ity the latter will come into his own next 
{, as prices still rule high, with prospects 
iffening rather than declining. 


Sirup From Malt 


\E cause of this unexpected hop, skip 
id jump is still a mystery. Part of the 
rind came from European buyers making 
¢ the war-caused shortages of their own 
}3; part from the manufacturers of near- 
s| trying to delude the palates of their 
mers and cover up the scarcity of malt 
. surplus of hops—more bitter than 
s so to speak. Then there was a con- 
table demand for hops in the prepara- 
jf dry forms of yeast, while their resins 
1 useful in industries, as well as in 
jins. In fine, whether we can explain it 
pt, hopsseem to thrive under prohibition. 
sre fundamental yet, a great industry, 
jl appeared sure to become a total 
ex under prohibition, has been taken in 
yind salvaged to an unexpected degree 
e resourcefulness of science. This is no 
shan the brewing and malting business, 
(e huge breweries and elaborate plants 
jone of the heaviest single investments 
[2 drink trade. To put it very briefly and roughly: In 
wrocess of making beer the grains used are first mois- 
and heated so as to start them to germinating or 
(ting, a._process known as malting. In the course of 
she germ of the grain attacks the starch by means of 
ezyme, or ferment, which it possesses, and turns it into 
lsugar for use in further growth and development, 
is occurs when it is sown in the ground. When the 
‘ing has reached a certain stage the germ is killed and 
rocess stopped by heat or roasting, and then the 
jened grain, or malt, is put into vats of water and 
il with the yeast germs, which convert the sugar and 
f into alcohol. 
at by carrying the malting process farther instead of 
ting it so soon by heat it has been found possible to 
“e much larger amounts of the starch into this malt 
¢; and then by mixing with water and evaporating in 
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Another New York Hotel Bar, Converted Into a Circulating Library for Guests 


pans a malt sugar sirup can be produced of great sweet- 
ness and delicious flavor, which the experts of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture declare somewhat resembles that of honey, though in 
appearance it is like maple sirup. 

This malt sirup can be made out of any of the grains 
from which beer is made, and also from potatoes and corn, 
or any plant substance containing starch. Breweries can 
be remodeled for its production at comparatively little 
additional expense, as the evaporating pans are the prin- 
cipal new equipment required. Being a sirup it is, of 
course, not so convenient for table use as cane or beet 
sugar, but is said to be equal to it in every respect for use 
in cooking and preserving and candy making. From the 
point of view of food value and digestibility this malt 
sugar is fully equal to ordinary or beet sugar, if not 
superior, as both these forms of ordinary sugar have to 


be changed into it or its twin glucose in 
the process of digestion before they can be 
utilized by the body. 

A number of breweries are already turn- 
ing to this new field, so that it will soon be 
possible to kill two birds with one stone— 
relieve markedly the sugar shortage and 
turn these brewing plants, with their large 
sums of capital invested, to making a whole- 
some food instead of a dangerous luxury, 
and prevent throwing out of employment 
the large numbers of men engaged in them; 
to say nothing of the fact that these hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees will benefit 
even more by the change than will the rest 
of the community, as it has been one of the 
commonplaces of vital statistics for twenty 
years past recording the healthfulness of 
various trades and occupations that men 
employed in brewing and handling and dis- 
tributing of beer have one of the highest 
disease rates and lowest expectations of life 
ofany of the great industries. 


From Beer to Yeast 


NCIDENTALLY atouch of comic relief in 

the great drama of dryness was furnished 
by the application in one of our large seaport 
cities of a number of ex-saloon keepers and 
liquor dealers, including the president and 
secretary of the local retailers’ association, for 
positions as deputies and inspectors for the 
enforcement of the new laws. Possibly they 
had been reading up on vital statistics and 
were moved by a sincere desire to get into a 
more salubrious occupation. But the wary 
commissioner of internal revenue was un- 
kind enough to suspect other motives, and 
their applications were declined with thanks. 

Science has also a resource for the utiliza- 
tion of a smaller but still important per- 
centage of those breweries which have not 
been converted—in both the religious and 
the chemical sense of the term—to the 
manufacture of malt sugar. It was estimated by the 
government food experts in England, when a form of war- 
time prohibition was under consideration, that nearly a 
quarter of the existing breweries could be utilized and 
would be needed for the production of yeast for bread- 
making purposes. It would involve, of course, the pro- 
duction of a considerable amount of alcohol, but this 
instead of being left in the brew could be distilled off 
when the yeast crop had grown to its full limit and sold 
at a good profit for commercial, fuel and industrial purposes. 

The working classes of England are estimated to take 
nearly sixty per cent of their nourishment in the form of 
bread, but our great masses of workers with their richer 
and more varied diet do not lean so heavily upon this 
single staff of life, so that the proportion of our breweries 
needed for the production of bread yeast would not be 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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ITALIST,” observed myfriendNa- JO 7 yy PD n Dowst 
A ae J\i odd, ‘"is likela’polt eoutiel- LV |P LOWS 


he’s only as weak as his strongest link.” 

We sat at ease in the lobby of the Hotel Gilten- 
wood, biggest, newest and H. C. of L.-est of metro- 
politan caravansaries. About us surged tirelessly the 
published sons of Midas and lineal descendants of 
Croesus, their opulence glittering from finger and scarf. 
These were plump men, ample of jowl and waistcoat, 
each escorting complacently his Lady of the Limou- 
sine. I sought among them to learn, if I might, what 
my companion’s eye had encountered to spring the 
trigger of his philosophy. 

From the throng emerged one man, unaccompanied, 
who flew in an anxious eye the distress signal of an 
apparent loneliness. 

“Bluffing he’s got a date,’ grumbled Napoleon. 
“‘Pelix O’Shea, it is, a plaided sepul-cure, an’ full of 
the dead bones of many a sucker. He looks like a 
million, but it’s a ten-to-one shot he hasn’t got a two- 
bit piece to his name; an’ that hunted look in his eye 
is caused by doubt as to what will happen to him if 
the house detective sees him.” 

““You appear to be acquainted with him,” I observed. 

““Me? Not to acknowledge publicly. Though there 
was a time But say, this is an arid spot when 
you’ve filled your eye once or twice. S’pose we go and 
look for the shadow of a great rock and sit in the same. 
I’m reminded of a bit of personal history I might un- 
bosom to you; and anything of a loquacious nature on 
my part you can’t charge to undue stimulation, seeing 
I am possessed of no signal that’ll get us anything 
more powerful than a shot of frosted chocolate or a 
seidel of orange phosphate.” 

I knew well enough to what a fine edge of interest 
Napoleon Todd could whet the dullest evening, and 
followed him meekly into an onyx-and-silver grotto, 
where he ordered a brace of elaborate but innocent 
drinks. 

“Tt sure does give friend wife a feelin’ of complete 
security,’’ he said, having negotiated three large swal- 
lows through a pair of straws. 

‘“‘T didn’t know you were married.” 

“You didn’t know I was ever in the restaurant 
business, either, did you? Well, did you ever hear of 
the Café of the Five Sisters, corner of ——” 

““You don’t mean to tell me Se 

“T do if you don’t interrupt. I was the Café of the 
Five Sisters; at least, fifty-one per cent of me was. It 
happened like this: 

‘“You have known me long enough to realize that 

I am a business man with an eye to the picturesque. 
To me the beaten channels of commerce have always 
seemed strewn with empty tin cans and beer bottles. 
Business to attract me has got to be all glamoured up 
with romance and complications and subpcenies and 
things. Huntin’ tame dollars is too much like shootin’ 
at a deer tied to a tree. 

““And I never was one of the easy-money boys of 
Wall and Broad, plain sailin’ on an untroubled sea of 
watered stock and two-color prospectuses. Money 
extracted from the suckers that forgather under the 
shadow of the subtreasury, where G. Washington 
overlooks a multitude of skins, doesn’t allure me a 
mite. Coin that hath charms to soothe my savage 
chest don’t want to be too common. I prefer to track 
it to its lair and subdue its angry snarls by means of 
my hypnotic eye and the stratagems of my trusty 
intellect. 

‘Of course I don’t mean to say I haven’t fallen for 
the stock-market game—I have; so hard that when I 
hit,.it made the Milky Way look like one of these here 
sparklers that kids play with. But I was always one of the 
suckers. I have met men with imitation-linen collars 
and self-ventilating shoes that was conversant with all 
the wiles of Wall Street and ready to share their golden 
knowledge with me very cheap—say, for a small shot of 
the late-lamented demon or maybe a couple of see-gars. 
But as for workin’ from the inside and sellin’ those blue- 
and-red certificates guaranteed to make the purchaser 
independent for life, nothing doing. It always seemed 
kind of unimaginative and sordid. I’d rather drive a 
wagonload of tinware round the highways and byways of 
our rural districts, swapping ten-quart milk pails for 
braided rugs and them up-to-date group pictures of Pres- 
idents of the United States, beginnin’ with Washington 
and endin’ with John H. Buchanan. A good specimen 
will bring about nine-fifty from any wise collector, which 
shows a pretty fair profit on the bucket. 

“Well, that hasn’t anything to do with the restaurant 
business. What I’m tellin’ you happened right after I got 
back from the Republic of Colombia, where I had sold a 
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““To Think I’ve Let Myself Give You Up to That Flimflammin’, 
Widow-Robbin’, Chuckleheaded, Hog:Jowled Crook!”’ 


couple of snowplows to the Bogoté and West Coast Rail- 
way, on account of a rumor that as soon as the Democratic 
Administration of the U. S. got time it was goin’ to divert 
the Japan current through the Panama Canal and so 
change the climate of Colombia from tropic to intemperate. 
I don’t know who started the rumor, but I never found 
time to deny it. I made a good commission on the sale, 
anyhow, and it occurred to me I was entitled to a vacation 
somewheres back in the land of lowing kine, so when I 
landed in New York I kept right on traveling, via the 
Grand Central Station and a train bound for somewhere in 
the bucolic districts, I didn’t care exactly where. 

“‘ Along the latter part of the day, when I could look out 
of the car window and see the plowmen homeward plodding 
their more or less weary way, I figured it was about time 
to do a little plodding on my own hook. So I got off the 
train at a small country station where I guessed it stopped 
through some oversight, and started following a winding 
road up and down some hills and through patches of woods 
and past small tilled fields’ and tiny farmhouses that 
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reminded you of the lithographs you’yi| 
labeled ‘Birthplace of Eleazer P. Killjc 
Teething Ring Magnate.’ 
“Tt was just beginning autumn and the aij, 
like cider that sits in the sun all day and then :; 
congeals off to near the freezing point at night, | 
the prohibitionists find out about that air the! 
sure take steps to suppress it for exceeding the o1/ 
of one per cent limit. I sauntered along very lei) 
past orchards containing some of the most ste; 
looking fruit I ever saw, and feeling so good I ac. 
spurned the dust beneath my feet. I was like} 
with six Bronx cocktails on an empty stomach, | 

“And then I came to an extra-special farn: 
that looked like nothing less than the birthpla) 
President of the U.S. A., sitting back on a little! 
with a barn so big I wondered why they didn 
the house into it nights and rainy days. Th) 
yard was densely inhabited by chickens —— } 
you be good! That’s the average Broadway | 
idea of humor. Don’t go interruptin’ me. 

“There was the kine too—a pair of them, || 
according to rule, standing at the bar and wait); 
the No, not the barkeep. And don’t go}| 
anything moldy about milk punches either. Y) 
off me or I’ll take my bloomin’ lyre and go sr) 
somewheres else. 

“‘And right on the fence post was a sign nail 
and I Conandoyled instantly that the nailing wa| 
by the fair hand of a woman, because where on); 
wallop would have driven the nail up to the }| 
was all bent over and surrounded by dents whe) 
hammer had struck. The sign stated the unai; 
fact that boarders were wanted within. 

“*T give one more look at the chickens and th| 
and the hammer marks, and I said to me, |} 
‘Napoleon, something tells me that you have ¢| 
in. the promised land. It’s a hunch. Here’s w! 
lay off and invite my soul. Soul, do you get) 
We'll stick round here and sport with Digitalis | 
shade, and let the lion and the lizard keep the! 
where Broadway cheers a fake Bopeep. _May) 
name isn’t Digitalis—more likely it’s Hepsy. | 
she can conglomerate a decent apple pie or a ni} 
flapjacks she will witness a correct imitation (| 
poleon’s return from Elbow—and the other jc! 
with an appetite no less than flattering.’ 

“So I climbed the knoll and rapped at th: 
door. They say Opportunity knocks only ont, 
there was I, not waiting for her, but beating he 
Something told me that such was the case, ani) 
turned out. 

“Pretty soon I heard a brisk tap-tap-tap | 
floor, and the door opened. There stood one of th | 
gorgeous and abundant young ladies I ever saw | 
was probably twenty-five years old and her face s{ 
with a dimple and included a smile that not ab! 
maker that ever lived could reproduce in a1! 
years. Then, besides the smile there was some |/ 
a nose, and two eyes that made you think of the; 
kill Lakes on a clear morning in October. Her | 
well, if some goldsmith had taken a lot of oat! 
and spun it as fine as a spider web and then ari) 
it kind of wavylike and snarled a lot of sunshir! 
it that couldn’t get unscrambled, even on the ele: 
day 
“T give up. Fix her in your mind’s eye to suit! 
self, because there’s four good reasons why, €! 
I had a five-volume dictionary here, I would fall’ 
as a describer. : 


‘She looked at me, smiling and cool, and said, 
J had a chance to open my head: ‘No; it’s very:! 
you, but we’ve only had our sewing machine a year, 4 
phonograph’s in good running order and we’ve just kt! 
some new records. We don’t want to buy any 
because we already have a book, and we haven't 2) 
clothes to sell. That’s all the kind we own and wi 
’em. We're all stocked up with tinware and we| 
believe in lightning rods. We subscribe to four’ 
papers, the Ladies’ Fancywork Era and the Higgi 
Weekly Banner. The house is fully insured and tT 
bottle of Lathrop’s Liniment is only half gone. Itd 
really seem as if there’s any use of your wasting’ 
time 3 
“I put my foot in between the door and the sill 4 
up one hand like Woodrow Wilson stilling a peac 
ference. ‘Excuse me,’ I interrupted, ‘but I read you 
stating that you wanted boarders within. Weuld you 
specifying within what—doors, limits or call?’ | 
“At this the young lady blushed, and—oh, man 
spoiled for those pictures of a sunset on a Scotch la 


the rest of my life. - 


‘I beg your pardon,’ she said; ‘I forgot. That sign 
ut there last year and you’re the first applicant we’ve 
; We'd almost given up faith in the value of adver- 


ig : 


it!” 


‘Come in, please,’ said she, and I followed my foot into 
‘ting room that smelled like those sweet-grass baskets 
‘Indians make, only better. 
sy, or whatever her name was, meant to call her mother 
shave me passed upon as a candidate, and I wondered 
fould keep my cloven hoof and barbed tail out of sight. 
‘Sit down,’ says the young lady. 

* rested my traveling bag on a woven-rag rug that any 
ified antiquarium would have paid real money for. 
-Seotch sunset—I should say Lou, which turned out 
e her name—went and called through a door. 
‘ded like water flowin’ over stones in a cool forest. 
), instead of an aged dame with a severe blue eye and 
ice inspector’s chin, there entered those four reasons 
| I had to bog down when I tried to describe Lou a 


‘ite ago. 


Maybe you remember ’em. You ought to if you ever 
nized the Five Sisters, corner of 


|assured Mr. Todd 
/ my memory of the 
is was crystalline. 
Then I don’t have to 
‘ibe’em,”’ said he with 
'. “But wasn’t they 
idingers? I’ll say they 
'! All I need to do is 
1umerate ’em accord- 
;o0 the order in which 
‘de their acquaintance. 
‘said if I’d tell my 
2 she’d do the honors, 
‘Napoleon Jeremiah 
1 never rolled off my 
‘ue with more relish 
‘bumptiousness. 

‘Well, Mr. Todd,’ says 
‘dimpling, ‘my sisters’ 
2s are Billie, Mabel, 
aandSylvia. Mine’s 
ise. We haven’t any 
ints and we live here 
2 and get our living off 
farm by the sunburn 
irfaces; and we have 
ratch gravel so hard 
hanicure would know 
'e to begin on us. We 
ight if we could pick 
jive or six dollars a 
< by letting our spare 
1 to some quiet genteel 
on of either sex 4 
‘I’m exactly that!’ 
‘[hastily. ‘How much 
ou charge for meals?’ 
‘Why, they’re in- 
ied, of course,’ said 
‘se. 

‘In what?’ I asked. 
The fiveorsix dollars.’ 
And do I eat with the 
Certainly!’ says this 
| sort of resentfully. 
| consider ourselves 
2 as good as ; 
‘Oh, lady, lady!’ I 
wwked, the goose pim- 
‘Tipplin’ up and down 
spine. ‘You get me 
ag. I meant, did that 
lollar price include the 
ilege of minglin’ round 
‘more or less festive 
'd with all this beauty, 
ure and refinement? 
‘h me some sackcloth 
ashes,’ I says, ‘and 
ich me eat humble 


The girls all laughed 
hat, and old John J. 
mony took charge of 
igs once more. The 
/ seemed to be closed, 
{I was shown into a 
room under the eaves 
aining an assortment 
rniture that no true 
ctor could have seen 


: vady,’ I said, ‘it isn’t the immediate results, it’s the 
sulative value that counts. Think of how much you’d 
» to give for the Rock of Gibraltar if you wanted to 


I supposed Dactylis, or 


without felonious impulses. The bedstead had spirals 
enough to make old Jacob Bean dizzy. There was a 
mirror in a rectangular gilt frame with a panel in the 
top containing a picture of the Andes Mountains or 
Coogan’s Bluff or some foreign scene all done in those 
sort of milky, opaque-looking colors—you know. The 
dresser was most as high as my chest, with a row of little 
drawers on the top, so that if you opened one of ’em 
you knocked whatever might be in front of it onto the 
floor. There were two fluted columns on the front corners 
carved to represent Boston Market celery, and the whole 
business stood on four stubby short legs of slightly differ- 
ent lengths, so that it wabbled a trifle under pressure. 

“There was a rag carpet on the floor, and some more 
hooked rugs. The whole place was so clean I felt uncom- 
fortable, as if I ought to be arrested or something for being 
there. I set my grip down and actually tiptoed over and 
stuck my thumb into the bed, which was covered with a 
quilt made from ten thousand remnants of silk dresses 
and neckties. Right away I knew I’d have to take sound- 
ings before I ever dared to trust myself in that bed without 
a life buoy. Once it closed over a guy’s head he’d never 
see his friends again, no matter how good a swimmer he 
might be. 

‘“‘T managed to remove the dust and stains of travel and 
slick down my cowlick without doing too much violence 


‘““when I Headed the Procession That Invaded the Dining Room a New Chapter of the Great American 
Fraternity of Rubbernecks Was Opened’”’ 
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to the solemn purity of that chamber, and then I sat down 
and contemplated the scenery through the window. It 
was sure some scenery, and I ‘was beginning to get right 
sentimental when I heard my name called from down- 
stairs, and the word ‘supper’ was mentioned. 

“Now [ hate to tell you this, because I don’t want you to 
think I’m spelling for sympathy, but we didn’t have one 
single thing to eat that night but hot biscuits of the diri- 
gible type—lighter than air—and a couple of two-pound 
broilers frizzling in butter, and green peas, and apple sauce 
with a touch of molasses in it, and cold sliced home-cured 
ham, and new baked potatoes so hot they would actually 
melt the butter, and popovers with honey—only if you 
didn’t care much for honey you could have maple sirup— 
and coffee the color and clearness of those brown tiger-eye 
stones Yes; tourmalines. And cream so thick it 
wouldn’t percolate through the tines of a fork 

“T see you’re sort of groggy, and I am a merciful man, 
hating to cause a fellow creature unnecessary pain. I sat 
back in my chair after they broke the sad news to me that 
there wasn’t anything else to eat in the house unless I’d 
like a glass of new milk and some fresh-made molasses 
cookies, and wondered how I was going to sustain the 
tenuous thread of my existence for two whole weeks. 

“T thought I might sport with Amaranthus in the here- 
inbefore mentioned shade for about four days, on a sliding 
scale, beginning with one 
hour and whittling down 
to one minute, after which 
I would be absolutely un- 
able to sport anywhere 
but on the side piazza with 
a palm-leaf fan, and wait 
for the end with what for- 
titude I could summon, 
like a green goose in a box 
with a hole in the top 
bein’ trained for Christ- 
mas—the goose, not the 
box. 

“While doing my best 
to assuage the pangs of 
hunger I managed to give 
the five beautiful farmer- 
ettes the once-over. In 
point of architecture Lou 
was the most liberal of 
the lot. Billie was a little 
trick with brown eyes that 
gave your soul the fidgets 
unless it had had a recent 
bath—and you know me. 
I gathered she was re- 
sponsible for the hot 
bread and molasses cookies 
and other forms of baked 
allurements. Then there 
was Mabel, grading about 
a hundred and twenty on 
the hoof and built with 
what the efficiency experts 
would call a very interest- 
ing curve. She was dark 
and had rich blue Irish 
eyes and black hair, so I 
guess any harp would 
have called her a colleen. 
If those girls had any of 
the blood of the old 
country in their ancestry 
it sure showed strong in 
Mabel; and she had a 
tongue in her head that 
could charm a bird off a 
bush. She was subtle, 
Mabel was, for when she 
looked at me with the big 
eyes of her as innocent as 
a New York schoolboy 
with a pair of crap dice up 
his sleeve I began to feel 
like a whole delegation of 
visitin’ firemen and the 
mayor with his address of 
welcome folded into his 
breast pocket, all rolled 
into one. 

“Next was Anna. She 
was so slender I suspected 
she wouldn’t dare take a 
bath without puttin’ a 
piece of cheesecloth over 
the waste pipe, but oh, 
friend of my bosom,wasn’t 
she graceful! She was 
daintier than a humming 
bird and just as fastidious. 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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Jim Searles 
HEN James Hadley Searles first came to town he 
\) \ stopped at the Pierce House and paid the regular 
rate, which was two dollars a day. We heard he 
was a college graduate and a lawyer and represented East- 


ern capital, but in two weeks he 
moved to Mrs. Hampton’s boarding 
house and paid six dollars a week. 

At first Mr. Searles wore his best 
clothes all the time, but at the end of 
a couple of months he put on an old 
suit and opened a law office of one 
room in Scully’s Block. After that 
a good many called him Jim and 
everybody knew he 
didn’t represent much 
Eastern capital. 

A young fellow 
named Henry Long- 
fellow Marsh came to 
visit Jim the following 
spring and it was said 
round the boarding 
house that they talked 
a good deal of their 
old college days and 
of the pranks they 
used to play. They 
also sang several 
songs nobody else knew. 

“‘T suppose I ought to have 
a college education,’’ Bill Hill- v4 
man, one of the other board- 
ers, Said privately, “‘buta good 
many get along without it.’’ 

That comforted others, for 
Jim made such a specialty of 
his college education that 
learning was rather more unpopular than it would other- 
wise have been. He brought the first news of Keats and 
Shelley to our town. Some of us had heard of Dante and 
tried to read the Divine Comedy, but in wondering why it 
was called a comedy gave it up. 

Jim put in his letter at the Presbyterian church; he said 
that was the thing to do in getting acquainted in a little 
town, but a good many knew he was not strict. Indeed, 
he hinted that if he cared to he could controvert a good 
deal the minister said, and one time, when some of the 
young men sent to the city for a bottle of whisky, he gave 
them to understand it was no new thing to him. But 
otherwise he was guilty of no particular devilment and 
was well behaved, though his talk always had the sarcastic 
tinge common with highly educated men who do not suc- 
ceed very well. 

When rather old Jim married Amanda Wheeler, the 
school-teacher, who also had a college education, and they 
had three children, Matthew, Mark and John, who also 
felt their superiority. They kept two cows and, having a 
surplus of milk, the children peddled it round the neighbor- 
hood. 

Bart Wherry, the other lawyer, who continued to have 
most of the law business, never liked Jim very well and 
once, when he found that his wife was taking milk of 
Searles, said: “If he ever makes me mad I’ll quit taking 
milk of him and starve him to death.” 
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But How Do We Know He 
Throws the Razor Away? 


Sandy McPherson 


eons McPHERSON, the barber, says he charges 
five dollars for shaving a dead man because he is com- 
pelled to throw away the razor he uses. But how do we 
know he throws the razor away? 


Joe Bush 


OE BUSH, who travels for a city house but lives in this 

town, had occasion to make a trip of eighteen miles on 
a Sunday night. For the purpose he hired an automobile 
and a driver. 

Along the road the headlight of the machine displayed 
a number of Scriptural texts painted in large letters on a 
farmer’s barn. The driver was not certain about the road 
at this point and Joe went in to inquire. 

He found the farmer and members of his family engaged 
in a religious service and Joe was invited to take part, 
which he did. When they engaged in prayer, which the 
farmer led, he bluntly criticized Joe for traveling Sunday 
night. Then there was singing, and at the end of the sec- 
ond hymn the farmer invited Joe to lead in prayer. 

Joe was brought up in a Christian family and, though he 
had never before led in prayer, he was a little mad because 
of the manner in which the farmer had talked about him 
and he accepted the invitation. 
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Joe approached the throne of grace so 
devoutly that the farmer frequently cried 
“Amen” to express approval. But as Joe 
warmed up he began criticizing the farmer 
for lack of charity. He asked the Lord to 
soften the hearts of hypocrites and 
others who thought too much of them- 
selves and finally closed by expressing 
the hope that at the last great day 
the most unregenerate and impudent 
might be saved. 

The prayer over, they sang another 
hymn, and then the farmer-wanted to 
pray again to answer Joe, but Joe said 
he was in a hurry to make a train 
in the next town and departed after 
shaking hands all round. 


Emanuel Strong 


MANUEL STRONG is sick and 

probably won’t get well. The thing 
that worries him most is his poverty. 
He has always made enough, but lived 
up everything as he went along and at his death 
his family will have nothing. He has five children 
to school and dress, and Emanuel and his wife 
have been so much devoted to them that they 
have not had much themselves. Three years ago there was 
an excellent opportunity for Emanuel to buy a business of 
his own, but he had no ready money and a banker picked 
up the bargain. 

When I called on Emanuel lately to see how he was get- 
ting along his wife surprised me by saying she had ruined 
her husband by living too well and too carelessly. Eman- 
uel always wanted to save, she said, but she paid too much 
heed to the demands of the children and everything they 
earned slipped away. I never before heard a wife make a 
similar statement. 


Sarah Brownell 


ARAH BROWNELL lately procured a divorce from her 

husband and they had quite a time making charges 
against each other, indicating a rough-house continuing 
several years. 

Yesterday I was on the streets and by accident fell in 
behind Mrs. Brownell and Milt Ward, 2 
well-known old bachelor. 

Mrs. Brownell was displaying all the 
womanly arts of fascination, and the ex- 
hibit was interesting to me, when I re- 
membered some of the testimony in the 
divorce proceedings. Mr. 
Brownell swore among other 
things that his wife hit him with 
a skillet. 

But how gentle she was to 
Milt Ward! How prettily she 
looked into his eyes! There 
was art in her smile—in every 
action. 

And Milt Ward was as gal- 
lant and interested a gentleman 
as I have ever seen. Unless he 
wants to break his resolution 
not to marry so long as his 
mother lives he’d better quit 
going with that woman. Ss 


Tom Marsh 


SUGGEST that the old saying 

be changed to ‘Everything is 
fair in war,”’ and leave love out of 
it. Cap Wilson, the warrior, says 
he killed a man at Gettysburg and 
maybe several others he doesn’t 
know about. He is not only for- 
given but there is talk of making 
him county treasurer. 

But it is different with Tom 
Marsh, the lover. Everyone is pick- 
ing on him so persistently because 
of a recent love affair that instead 
of talk of electing him to office there 
is talk of putting him where the 
dogs won’t bite him. 


POST 


Many of Us Were Compelled 
to Listen When We Didn't 
Care for It 


Milt Sayer 


| BAe eas used to say Milt Sayer was naturally 
and that his father was mean before him. The Sa 
have lived here ever since the town was started and 
very old men say Milt’s grandfather never paid any 
tention to the city ordinances either. City ordinances 
intended mainly to regulate strangers, anyway, and 
Sayer took pleasure in violating them. In faet, that 
about the only pleasure he did take, for he never 
anywhere except to trade for something that would ay 
his neighbors. He once traded for a mule, thoug 
no use for it except that it brayed all night and 
neighbors mad. The neighbors complained to 
marshal, but he couldn’t do anything—at least he ni: 
did. Whenever a citizen had a grievance it was eas) 
induce the city council to pass an ordinance to supp \ 
it, though it never did much good. Mi 
Most people kept chickens and let them run at la : 
which was against a city ordinance, but they mostly | | 
a mixture which was mainly inoffensive. Milt Sayer m, 
a specialty of Langshans. The roosters of this breed aln 
shake the earth when they crow and have hoarse Vo\ 
which are very disagreeable at midnight and just be | 
day. Milt kept twice as many roosters as he needed i 
barnyard cluttered up with old wagons and buggies ; 
never used. In the barn he nearly always had a pup ti 
cried all night, and the water bonds were defeated lar | 
because Milt favored them. ; 
There wasn’t a man in town who hadn’t threatenet’ 
go to Milt and ask him outright why he was so mean, { 
no one ever did. So he drifted along like other peo | 
except that his wife and children talked meaner about }| 
Usually a man’s wife and children suffer a good deal bel} 
they talk about him to the neighbors, but Milt was) 
notorious that nearly every time the school children «: 
home they had something new to tell about Milt they || 
heard from the Sayer children. He choked their mot|| 
they said, and though no marks were ever seen the pec 
liked to repeat these stories. Milt was the favorite tc| 
bad man and every time people sat on their porches in } 
evening they began the gossip by inquiring if he had d} 
anything new to rouse their indignation. 
Ed Harris used to say Mrs. Sayer could hold up her\| 
in a row with her husband, though it was the custom to | 
Milt was very rough with his wife. Ed said that early)} 
morning just at daylight he went to the depot to ca’ 
Number 58, the flyer. It didn’t stop regularly, but u} 
ally took water at a tank a hundred yards above the det 
and Ed ran the risk of catching it, as he was anxious to | 
up to the county seat early and return home on 38, | 
accommodation train. Ed says he heard Milt and hisy) 
quarreling as he passed their house. } 
‘And believe me,” Ed ui 
to say, “‘the madam was! 
getting the worst of it!” 
Because of her trouble w/ 
her husband Mrs. Sayer v_ 
very bitter about women 1! 
being allowed to vote. f 
It was known Mrs. Sa} 
had been to see Lawyer EB) 
who, the people used to % 
took divorce cases free fort! 
pleasure of hearing the part| 
ulars first and telling abe 
them. | 
The particular meanni) 
that caused Milt’s wife fina | 
to rebel was never known. || 
had been guilty of so mu 
that maybe it was an accum 
lation, but anyway after Mi) 
Sayer had told the women f 
years that she would not sta! | 
it another moment she act 
ally went to Lawyer Bge al, 
said she wanted a divorcee. _ 
Lawyer Ege acted very my 
terious, as though he relied ( 
some particular evidence |) 
knew about that none of #| 
rest of us did, but he never told am| 
thing we hadn’t heard for years; 4! 
when the case actually came up, a! 
a good many went to the county 8 
to hear the evidence, they didn’t learn an} 
thing new. Mrs. Sayer took the stand an, 
told the old stories, but Milt wasn’t present- 
he had told his lawyer not to resist—an 
didn’t seem to care what his wife told on hit 
They hadn’t much to divide; about every 
thing Milt had was mortgaged to the 
(Continued on Page 128) — 
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JE lowest 
sown. form of 
cmmercial 
tining is rep- 
(iby the traveling salesman 
/ ks into a store and lays his 
(3 card down in front of the 
jat with a cigar on top of it. From that it 
jward to the class of work where country 
ad private yachts are part of the game. 
¢g ago I ran across a rather snappy piece 
cle-class achievement. 

1 I first saw the man who had been commercially 
sned he was sitting in the lobby of one of the great 
hotels, a picture of unhappiness. An orchestra 
ving; good-looking girls were oneveryside. Through 
»lving doors the snapping waters of the lake could 
g; countless automobiles dashed along Michigan 
/, going faster than would be allowed on 

ter street in America. 

ll this inspiring action had no effect on te 
\who sat in the leather-upholstered chair ee 
) with his face in his 
poking gloomily down 
jan suitcase between 
(. After a while he 
Jttle groan and spoke 
ut of the corner of 
cth. 

| you please give me 
ut time?” he asked in 
lvoice. 

} seemed no reason 
} should not have 
lat his own watch, 
‘as in his upper vest 
iat the end of a shiny 
lar chain extending 
l across his front. 
iven’t wound mine up 
lays,” he apologized. 
ras, I should say, 
Gwenty-eight years 
dently from some Middle West 
nd very, very unhappy about 
Ing. After a few more groans he 
tly decided that he must tell his 
( to someone; I was the person 
[ve been stewed for more than a week,” he said 
‘rible simplicity. 

vas interesting information, because July first had 
ssed months before. 

bre did you get it?” I asked with a taint of self- 
sin my words. 

11 don’t know where it came from,” he responded 
I. “I only know that I’ve had it. And in an hour 
1 the Rock Island train going back home. I don’t 
‘iat in the world is going to happen to me.” 


k: 


The Victim’s Own Story 


| seen men in that condition even in good old pre- 
peeing days, when the label on a bottle of liquor 
2ant something; helookedso unhappy that I should 
yn a brute not to have tried to help him out. Even 
‘s suffering from wood alcohol or hair tonic some 
would do no harm and so I suggested that we walk 
ward his railroad station. The whole story came 
e we plodded between Michigan Avenue and the 
| Street Station, 
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Streets in an Old:Fashioned One:Horse Hack, 
Perched Up On the Driver’s Seat Beside Gus 


ile 


The Only Ladies He Had Ever Seen 
Smoking Were Past Seventy 


ILLUSTRATED BY H..WESTON 

He was from a small city in Iowa and 
a buyer for the Mammoth Department 
Store in hishome town. He had almost 
grown up in the Mammoth; he had 
worked there on Saturdays and after 
school from the time he was in the 
grammar grades. With the exception of 
his year and a 
half inthe Army 
he had drawn 
no man’s pay 
save that of the 
Mammoth. 

Up to the time 
he had gone 
away to be a 
soldier, wearing 
on his wrist a 
good fifteen- 
jeweled watch, 
the gift of the 
Old Man, he had 
been a_ utility 
salesman, work- 
ing in the men’s- 
clothing section 
most of the year 
and in the 
jewelry and silverware department during the holiday 
rush. Hisantebellum salary was twenty-five dollars a week, 
and he frequently made ten dollars more on p. m. sales. 

A few months after he got out of the Army his big oppor- 
tunity came; he was promoted to the management of a 
department at a salary of fifty dollars a week, and made 
buyer for his own and several other lines. 
This meant that he would get two trips 
a year to Chicago, all expenses being on 
the house. 

Through his whole life he had envied 
the department heads who went to mar- 
ket to buy the Mammoth’s merchandise. 
They brought back interesting stories of 
meals in swell restaurants, box seats at 
theaters and the gay life at big 
hotels where one pays eight dollars 
a day for room without board. 
But when he got on the train to 
make his first trip as buyer he was 
firmly resolved that none of these 
things should influence him in the 
: least. He would takea little plea- 
sure in the evening maybe, but 
during business hours he would be 
hard boiled; prices and styles 
would be his two watchwords. 

But when he had got to 
Chicago things did not work 
out just as he had planned. 
The first morning in the city 
on his way out to the whole- 
sale section he had run across 
a man named Gus, a former 
salesman on the Iowa terri- 
tory, but now manager of his 
firm’s Chicago office. Gus had 
frequently tried to land some of the Mammoth’s busi- 
ness, but without much success. He was more than 
glad to see the new buyer. 

From then on things moved rapidly. Gus would not 
hear to the new man’s doing any serious work the first 
day. He argued that a man ought to circulate round 
a little before doing any buying so as to 
get an idea of what was being shown in 
the metropolitan stores. They walked 
along State Street looking at the window 
displays, occasionally going into one of the 
big establishments, and paying attention 
to the way people in expensive automo- 
biles were dressed. Several times during 
the morning Gus found places where 
cheering drinks might be had. 

Along about noon Gus said it was time 
to eat, and led the way to a restaurant 
where the lunch check was eleven dollars; 
the new buyer tried to pay his share of 
it, but Gus shoved the money back at 
him and laughingly said Iowa coin was 


The Iowa Man Re: 
membered Riding 
Round the Deserted 


TAYLOR 


counterfeit in Chicago. It took more than 
two hours to eat, and then Gus said it was 
too late to do any business that day; he 
would telephone to his office to say that he 
wouldn’t be back, and they would take a 
ride out to Lincoln Park. They spent a pleasant after- 
noon, and the taxi driver knew where there were more 
places willing to take a chance on selling hard drinks. At 
night they went to a show, the treat being on Gus. 

Next morning the Iowa man slept late, being awakened 
by the telephone in his room ringing insistently; he glanced 
at his watch as he passed the dresser, and the hands pointed 
to nine o’clock. Gus was on the other end of the line. He 
said he was coming right over and they could have a bite 
of breakfast together. The buyer had intended to slip out 
to a dairy lunch, but Gus insisted on breakfasting in the 
hotel dining room. The Iowa man never realized before 
how much a breakfast could cost. Gus was very business- 
like; he said he had enjoyed the little outing of the day 
before immensely, but business was business and it was his 
duty to his firm to try to sell some goods to the Mammoth 
Department Store of Iowa. As a special favor he wanted 
the buyer to come over to his office and look at his line; 
there would be no obligation to place an order. 


A Hard Day Ahead 


HEY rode over to Gus’ office in a taxicab. There were 

some good cigars at the end of the trip, and even alittle 
drink out of a bottle taken from the safe. The buyer looked 
at some of the samples; the prices seemed all right, but he 
had resolved on his way to Chicago not to buy a dollar’s 
worth until he had compared values in several competing 
lines, and so he told Gus he was much obliged and would 
probably come back, but he believed he would shop round 
a little first. 

Gus seemed a little put out over this, but his disappoint- 
ment lasted only a moment. He said it certainly was busi- 
ness to look round before placing any orders and he even 
offered to go along and take the Iowa man to some of the 
other places. Then he went to the cashier and-drew fifty 
dollars. The Iowa man distinctly heard Gus tell the cashier 
that he had a hard day ahead of him and he dreaded it. 

Then they left the office together. Gus said he wanted to 
seeamanina certain building amoment. Onarrivingatthe 

(Continued on Page 72) 


All This Inspiring Action Had No Effect on the Boy Who Sat in the 
Leather:Upholstered Chair Next Me With His Face in His Hands 
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harem, of course; but as well as if she had 

waved a peacock-feather fan over a wrist- 
leted, ankleted and otherwise bespangled queen all 
the nineteen years of her life, Nellie knew what a 
harem would be like. For the furnishings of beauty’s 
court, such as marble-rimmed pools, leopard skins and 
palm bowers, she had only to recall some scenes by David 
Wark Griffith and the lesser lights of moviedom; for 
personnel she had only to consider the glittering throng 
in the large millinery salesroom on the second floor 
of the Avenue Ladies’ Shoppe. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon the effect was most striking. Then every chair 
before every mirrored stand would be occupied by a 
prinking queen, and every table, rack and railing lit- 
tered with bewildering masses of feminine gear. So the 
leader of a caravan might have spread his wares before 
queens of the Orient. Nellie wondered if queens of the 
Orient came in assorted sizes and brands like these modern 
queens, who were everything from lean ones who swathed 
their bones in furs to heavy ones who peeled their coats; 
from Fortune’s spoiled favorites to whom money meant 
nothing and style—plus gilt labels—everything, to their 
slighted sisters whose limited purses made them the 
fussiest of the crowd. 

In and out, back and forth among the chairs stepped the 
attendant slaves—bright-eyed, honey-toned, petted slaves, 
and weary, old, disillusioned slaves—whose commissions 
were small and whose hearts were heavy because capricious 
customers dodged them and their awkward ways. Nellie 
was a slave in the harem. Mornings and between seasons 
she worked in the trimming room at odd jobs, such as 
pasting linings and covering wires and pressing ribbon; 
during the rush hours she came outside into the salesroom, 
where she helped to sort out the litter on the tables and 
keep the cases in order. 

It was one day while she sneaked a moment’s rest for 
her aching feet that the harem idea came to her. She had 
closed her eyes; and because she was very tired the tinkling 
laughter, the light chatter, the occasional rise of some 
voice, sharp with exasperation, came to her as a far-away, 
impersonal sound. The delight of her conceit brought a 
whimsical smile to Nellie’s young lips—a smile that faded 
a bit as a deeper note struck her fancy. This was the rush 
of feet and the subdued murmur that belonged to. the 
attendant slaves—a hurried yet deadly weary note that 
smote Nellie’s sensitive spirit. 

“‘For all the world,” marveled Nellie, without any idea 
of addressing another apprentice, who just then passed 
her corner. “‘Just give them a few beads and some snake 
bracelets and put them in pantaloons—and there you are. 
And give me a 
tray or a bunch 
of feathers—and 
there I am.” 

So Wilhiatee res 
asked the other 
girl, stopping. 
“What are you 
raving about? 
Say, you’d better 
come out. Miss 
Cluney’s looking 
for you. I heard 
her rowing just 
now about Cases 
Four, Five and 
Six all being 
empty of hats. 
Move!” 

Nellie moved, 
but still the 
whimsical smile 
softened her lips 
as she reveled in 
her thought of 
the harem. 

It develops, 
therefore, that 
Nellie McBride 
had an imagina- 
tion. Now im- 
agination is like 
atwo-faced piece 
of goods, silky on 
onesidebutrough 
and scratchy on 
the other. The 
silky side fooled 
Nellie into 
dreams of a great 
career in hats. 


N ise McBRIDE had never been in a real 
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Nellie loved hats—the cunning, perky, feathery, fool- 
ish things! Hats were the snare that had drawn her 
into slavery. She might have been a stenographer, 
earning her twenty dollars a week, but she wanted to 
learn to make hats. Some day she was going to be a 
great designer. Oh, the day was far and away off; some- 
times Nellie thought it would never come; but still she 
clung to that particular dream of emancipation. Some day 
fussy ladies would turn hats upside down to seek her 
name in gold letters on the lining—not Nellie McBride, 
of course—heavens to Betsy, no! She had not yet decided 
between a French appellation, like Madam Briand, and 
something neat and snappy and American, like Jane 
Glover. She rather fancied the American. 

“Miss McBride, may I interrupt you by requesting that 
you put away a few hats?” 

The irony was in the words of the question, for the voice 
hissing into Nellie’s rapt ear made no attempt to conceal 
its bite. 

“Really,’”’ Miss Cluney continued, ‘‘if you think you are 
any more tired than I am and can’t take another step you’d 
better go back to the workroom and relieve Miss Jones 
for duty here.”’ 

“T’m all right, Miss Cluney,’ said Nellie in haste, at- 
tacking a pile of millinery as high as her head. 

First the workroom and then Miss Cluney made the 
rough side to Nellie’s imagination. How could an appren- 
tice learn anything if she was kept forever wrapping inter- 
minable lengths of hat wire and doing all the other dirty 
jobs which real trimmers scorned to touch? The chief 
trimmer ruled the workroom and she had a spite against 
Nellie. Clumsy fingered, she reported the girl, because 
Nellie grew so sick of that drab, messy drudgery. 

Nellie was honestly glad to be called out into the hustle 
of the salesroom. There at least she could handle the hats 
and see something and hear people’s comments. But out 
in the salesroom was that everlasting Miss Cluney! How 
could a girl get anywhere when not only the chief trimmer 
but the all-powerful head of the department hated her like 
poison—and for no reason that Nellie could help? It was 
not Nellie’s fault that her baggy two-year-old coat made 
her look like a sprite in contrast to Miss Cluney’s one hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, which the strictest tailor-mades 
only emphasized. It was not Nellie’s fault that her worn, 
rubbed, splitting number-three shoes were an eyesore .to 
a woman hobbling about in sevens ona D. Nellie’s black 


“It is Not That the Hat is Inferior,’” Said Mrs. Willette. “‘I Simply Do Not Want to be Deceived. The Band About the 


Feathers on the Original Was Plain Grosgrain Ribbon” 
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| 
hair fluffed in alluring puffs about her br 
ears and Nellie’s color came and went | 
cheeks from pure excitement. Miss Clune» 
more dollars on massages, cosmetics and | 
waves than Nellie earned. These things were 
not Nellie’s fault any more than it was Miss | 
fault not to be able to overlook them. Even in }| 
woman is traditional. iq 

As Nellie put away her precious beauties of vel\. 
and feathers she sighed a bit, thinking over these fF 

““Miss McBride!” ts 
Miss Cluney was calling from the opposite side | 
room. i 
“Goodness, what have I done now?” thought jj 
‘‘T only stopped a minute to look at that rhinestone y | 

Reluctant feet dragged her over to Miss Clu}. 
somewhat restrained Miss Cluney, in service just {i 
the two wealthiest patrons of the Shoppe—Mrs, Vi, 
and her daughter, Jeanne. For the fiftieth time ¢ 
wondered how so skinny a daughter could belong t \ 
Willette. The mother’s proportions suggested ar) 
stuffed couch and the expanse of her blouse front re} \ 
Nellie of an embroidered sofa cushion. Was |) 
adopted, maybe? 

“Lady wants you to try on this turban, if you 4 
Miss McBride.” 

To Nellie Miss Cluney’s eyes were even more disi 
than her fingers. | 

“Little snip!” her attitude seemed to say. 

“Tt helps so to see a hat on a youthful model,” |§ 
aggravated Miss Jeanne as Nellie drew the hat dow ) 
her puffs. | 

It was a small affair of henna velvet, with a bi 
ostrich feathers snuggling just inside the tightly re) 
brim—just the sort of provoking hat that goes ‘|i 
piquant Irish face and bright black eyes. Nellie || 
idea she could look so charming. She could hard! t 
herself away from the mirror to face the Willettes. | 

“A’m—well,” hesitated Miss Jeanne. 

“It is much more becoming to you, Miss Wilt 
remarked Miss Cluney, partly out of sales diploma | 
more to quench the insufferable gleam in the appiit 
girl’s eyes. 

Mrs. Willette motioned imperiously to Nellie to r | 
the hat. She examined the hat inside and out, then 
it to her daughter. 

“You might try it again, Jeanne,” she suggeste 
don’t see any reason ——” I 

Well, if she didn’t see any reason why Jeanne V4 
should not look as well in a Paris model as Nellie M i 
she was the only one on the floor. The flaming velve it 
emphasize t 
pasty dimi § 

Miss Jea\ 
complexio1 i 
the faded 't 
her blond 8 
Miss Jea ¢ 
eyes pal | 
green anil 
flat cheeks k 
positirl 
sunken. | 
turned aw| 
embarrass 
caught the 
lenge of | 
Cluney’s {| 
and stoo( 
ground. 

“Tmposs ? 
exclaimed 
Jeanne. “1 
saw anytl 
more hide 

Apparent * 
meant the @ 
for she sna 
it from he 
and threw | 
the edge of # 
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ystopped before the case to gloat upon its beauty. 
300 expensive to be brought out often for cus- 
sbut whenever Nellie had held it in her hands 
cone carefully over every bit of its exquisite work- 
4i She believed she knew where every stitch had 
zed. Why, oh, why could she not make hats like 
ne had tried at home with scraps of old material 
a stuff bought on purpose, but she had never made 
{;. Sometimes she thought the chief trimmer was 
er fingers must be clumsy, even though her eyes 
yreciative. Or did all dreamers have to bear the 
arminable drudgery of apprenticeship? 
s| the hat had struck the floor a spot of dust clung 
sivet. Noticing this, Nellie went out to the work- 
«a soft brush. 
ful thing!” she called Jeanne Willette as she 
« “Hateful, ugly thing! Doesn’t half appreciate 
s’s got! 
dialf her 
“« what 
») 1 make 
s{? Oh, 
aty, you 
¥’ This 
Hin, OCR i 
2 really 
pu I’d 
satched 
)-washy 
Wail. 
’d like 
‘rou for 
) keep. 
eo have 
ear just 
-st to- 
or in- 
jat the 
:raude- 
how. 
n Jim be 
l| case 


lin air, 
aused. 
t, ladies 
‘a, a hat 
i,velvet, 
riteur 
i: show 
na That 
uite a 
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ut the 
‘Hs, Jim 
rnd his 
lways 
I back- 
oNellie’s 
t; There 
Eriods 
Vlie be- 
| would 
17e a Nelson hold on Jim than on a dozen careers. 
=» were modern times and Nellie had modern ideas. 
inything would she have hung her present ineffi- 
labout the neck of a struggling young man just 
ia new job as bookkeeper in a bank and having 
¢ an auditor’s portfolio. Not now, but some day, 


uiself had never said anything definite about such 
rement, but Nellie thought she knew how things 
ii him. Still it wouldn’t hurt if now and then she 
azle him with some new bit of becoming finery— 
ike him sit up and take more particular notice, 
2. But, heavens, Nellie hadn’t had anything new 
ext six weeks! With things costing so much and 
1 so pitifully small she found it necessary to turn 
; and wear forever any garment not absolutely 
2 ould have a hat like that one just for this one 
ven all Jim’s friends would be round with their 
l showing them off as they always do, wouldn’t 
joud of her? Wouldn’t he forget that hideous 
| gray coat? She’d say he would! 
pssage from the workroom to the salesroom led 
eiirls’ lockers. 

‘as the fall of honest Nellie. For she opened the 
yners, Saw that reconstructed plush thing she 
vat and, before anything in the world could stop 
iced the henna turban to the shelf and closed 
tm her iniquity. 

vening she thanked her stars her old gray coat 
sf. In the home-going rush nobody noticed that 
culed a bundle under its fullness. A wise person 
to look might have suspected something from 
‘le in Nellie’s eyes. For, having committed herself 
cklessness, Nellie carried off the affair with 
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audacious-sportsmanlike bravado. Truly she had -never 
felt so exhilarated. Disagreeable consequences might be 
possible, but consequences were— consequences. 

All the way home her joyousness gathered momentum. 
A snatch of song rippling from her lips, she burst into the 
little flat where she lived with her father and mother. 
Mrs. McBride was in the kitchen frying some sizzling stuff. 
In the hall, busily chewing the rug, crouched Punkins, a 
spaniel pup that Jim had given Nellie for her birthday. 
With a sweep of her free arm Nellie caught up the little 
dog and carried him to her tiny bedroom. 

“Punkins! Some Punkins!”’ she rebuked him.. “Pre- 
cious pups, must it have a teething ring for Christmas? 
Tell you what, young man, I’ve got something here that 
you’d better not fasten your teeth to. No, sir-ee.” 

Punkins wriggled uneasily and put out his pink tongue 
as Nellie uncovered the purloined hat. 


“I’ve Got to Do it! I’ve Just Got to Do it! It’s That or Jail!”’ 


“No, you don’t!” said his mistress. “Not on your life! 
See? Up it goes on the tiptop shelf of the closet when it’s 
not on my head. You hear me? Now, Punkins, we’ll see 
how near ready supper is. I’ve got some collars and cuffs 
to fix.. Yes, I have, for I’m going to look pretty to-night— 
oh, ever so beautiful, precious pups!” 

To the letter she kept her word. The hat of henna 
velvet glorified her whole personality. It made even the 
old, much-pressed dark silk dress, with its simple collar 
and cuffs of organdie, look rich and distinguished.. Nellie 
was a thousand times prettier that evening than Jeanne 
Willette would ever be for all her heaps and heaps of money. 
To her reflection in the sideboard mirror Nellie admitted 
this with honesty and pardonable self-appreciation. 

“You didn’t tell me you got a new hat, Nellie,’ com- 
mented her mother. 

Nellie jumped. 

“T just borrowed it for to-night,” she explained. 

“Borrowed it?” repeated the mother. ‘Well, it’s real 
becoming, but I don’t know about this borrowing business. 
Suppose something was to happen to it?” 

“Pooh! Nothing can happen. It’s as clear as anything 
outdoors—no danger of snow. I’ll have the hat on my head 
or in my hands every minute and I'll take it back to- 
morrow morning. I just had to have something for 
to-night.” 

Then Jim came and he did not notice the hat. He 
hustled Nellie into her hateful coat and down the steps 
and over to the car. And all the way to the hall he kept 
looking at his watch and fuming. 

“Gee, it’s late!’ he growled. “‘These dog-goned ears!” 

Only that. The first chill of reaction sent its tremors 
through Nellie’s buoyant heart. 

They reached the hall just before the curtain rose. 
Down the dark aisle they stumbled to their seats, where 
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Nellie with fumbling fingers removed the turban from her 
head. In that obscurity it might just as well have been 
her old tam-o’-shanter. However, when the lights went 
on at the end of the first act Nellie was glad she had 
entered in the dark. There in the first box on the right sat 
Miss Cluney, dressed to the nth power and beaming under 
the assiduous attention of a glorified salesman from Sloan’s 
Wholesale House. 

“Ouch!” cried Nellie, drawing the tail of her coat over 
the brilliancy in her lap. 

““What’s the matter?’”’ asked Jim. 

“Nothing—stuck my hand on a pin.” 

“Too bad! Why, hello, Art! You been sitting there 
right along? I didn’t know it. Miss McBride, meet my 
old pal, Art Brennan. He was caisson corporal in my 
bunch. You know, I’ve told you about him, Nellie. I 
didn’t know you had a seat next to us, Art.” 

“Pleased to 
meet you,”’ mur- 
mured Nellie, 
her eyes on Miss 
Cluney. 

“Who’s your 
fat friend?”’ 
asked the young 
man on her left, 
following her 
fascinated stare. 
“T see you know 
the lady.” 

Nellie did not 
know what she 
answered. Her 
fat friend had 
recognized her. 
Miss Cluney 
bowed. She had 
never smiled 
more graciously. 
Miss Cluney said 
something to 
Sandersen, the 
salesman. Then 
they both looked 
at Nellie and 
smiled. Oh, Miss 
Cluney could af- 
ford to smile, 
thought Nellie 
bitterly. Shehad 
something now 
on Nellie, or she 
would have be- 
fore the evening 
was over, that 
would send Nel- 
lie hiking after a 
new job, if not 
into jail. Did 
Nellie know the 
lady? Did she? 

Two bright 
spots of color 
flamed in Nellie’s cheeks. The rest of the evening passed 
in the confusion of delirium. Half the time Nellie did not 
know what she said to the young men on either side of 
her. She did not: know what those idiots on the stage 
were screaming and performing. She could not get the 
point of a single joke.. Choking, she laughed in the wake of 
Jim and Art, In between she chattered voluble, incoher- 
ent nonsense. Presently she sensed that Jim was develop- 
ing a grouch, but for her life she couldn’t change her 
tactics. Art Brennan on her other side was as evidently 
fascinated with her. The more cordial he grew the colder 
grew Jim, but Nellie raved on, with just one clear thought 
in the maze of her emotions. Would Miss Cluney stay for 
the canteen stunt afterward and if she did would Jim 
believe that Nellie had a sick headache and take her 
straight home? , 

Miss Cluney departed before the last act. With a sigh 
that was almost a sob Nellie relaxed. For the next fifteen 
minutes she kept her eyes shut to see if that would not stop 
the silly whirling of her head. When she opened them she 
was able to take a fairly clear view of surrounding condi- 
tions. Jim was blackly cross. Nellie, knowing this to be 
her unintended fault, felt sweetly penitent and subdued. 
She turned her back on Art Brennan and tried to tease her 
escort back into good humor. All she earned for her pains 
was a series of grunted monosyllables. At that Nellie’s 
overstretched nerves and Irish temper upset her good 
resolutions. As she put on her hat deliberately she flashed 
her sweetest smile on the ex-caisson corporal. 

“Gee, that’s some lid!”” remarked the young man. 

“Do you think so?” asked Nellie. “Now Jim didn’t 
even notice that I had a new one on.” 

“Did too!”’ grumbled Jim. 

“Well, you never said it was pretty, crosspatch.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Alas, the love of women! It is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing. 
—Don Juan. Canto ti, 199. 


dos daintily wiped his mustache upon the frayed nap- 

kin that went with Senor Amontillado’s table d’héte, 

leaned across the table behind the green curtain that 

separated the alcove from the public dining room and 

ale implanted a kiss upon the cheek of the lady opposite 
him—the Sefiora Isabella Ramirez. 

“Adios!”’ he whispered in a choking voice: “‘ Adios, my 
beloved. I go—I go to face my accusers! But thou wilt 
visit me in my dungeon? Thou wilt strengthen me to defy 
the inquisitors?’”’ 

“How canst thou doubt it, dear one!’’ she answered, 
fondly clasping his head to her shoulder, thereby endanger- 
ing the claret bottle, which, however, she dexterously 
rescued with her disengaged hand. “It will at best be but 
a few weeks before thou wilt be free! And then— 
then sid 

“Then we will fly!”’ he echoed. ‘Adios!’’ He tore him- 
self away and with an eloquent gesture ducked behind the 
curtain. Sefora Ramirez wiped her eyes 
and sighed deeply. Exertion and emotion 
were both difficult for her. 

Sefiora Ramirez had mass. Though she 
was probably also fat, she gave an impres- 
sion less of obesity than of bigness coupled 
with tremendous muscular strength backed 
byindomitable will. Shewas tall and broad- 
shouldered, with generous 
bosom and substantial hips, 
and her neck and arms were 
like the pillars of the temple. 
She was large, with the expan- 
sive masculine largeness of the 
female Latin, and the slight 
touch of masculinity was in- 
tensified by the tiny black 
mustache which adorned her 
upper lip. But for all her so- 
lidity she was a fine figurehead 
of a woman—one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds of Hispanic 
beauty—a lady of power and 
of passion, whom no one would 
approach carelessly and to 
whom no one would make love 
without encouragement. 
Senor Ramirez was attenu- 
ated, elderly and more or less 
of an invalid. Don Antonio 
was also small, but he was 
elegant, dashing, debonair—a 
caballero. 

There are certain philoso- 
phers who contend that just 
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as pity is akin to love, so the / GR Witmer BEG 


tender passion is largely com- 

posed of the protective instinct. The emotion most women 
feel for their husbands, they say, is partly maternal, and 
hence big women do not hesitate to mate with little men 
and seem to feel no embarrassment about it. How far 
the converse of this theory is true remains to be seen. To 
what extent does the protective instinct enter into the 
feeling of men for women? Does it draw the males in- 
stinctively toward the weak and fragile, the clinging 
vines, the ultrafeminine, rather than toward the strong, 
vigorous and efficient specimeris of womankind? Does it 
lead men naturally to select as the objects of their affec- 
tions women smaller than themselves, about whose waists 
they can thrust the protective arm without .too. much 
reaching? Or whom they can embrace without standing 
on tiptoe? 

On the other hand, may not the Aveterion passion we 
call love originate in impulses so subtle that all such crass 
details as form and feature, height, weight, breadth, 
thickness and cubic contents play no part in it? Read on, 
and as you read ponder this question, for upon it the 
temperamental tragedy which we are about to relate may 
shed some light. 

Don Antonio, jauntily swinging his Malacca stick, 
threaded his way among the tables, dodging past the cash 
register operated by Sefiora Amontillado. Whatever loose 
cash he had in his pockets he needed for other purposes. 
Isabella could—gladly would—pay for their luncheon, 
which had been a substantial one. Instead of paying he 
ostentatiously examined the pet turtle in the aquarium on 
the steam radiator, helped himself to a toothpick, stepped 
to the sidewalk and glanced about him. 

Across the street three men stood under a gas lamp. 
They were evidently waiting for him, since the moment he 


lhe twelve 


“Thou art Right, Dearest 
Heart,’’ Don Antonio Had 
Answered. “‘A Great Love 
Justifies All Things” 


made his exit the smallest of the three, whom he recognized 
as Sefior Ramirez, said something to the others and all 
began to stroll toward him. Don Antonio calmly awaited 
their approach. As they reached the sidewalk the little 
man, who wore an immense gray muffler and yellow gloves, 
suddenly pointed to him with his cane and shouted in a 
high-pitched voice: ‘‘There he is! That is he—Antonio 
Perarra y Castadandos! I identify him to you! Arrest 
him!” And, becoming more excited, he began to dance 
furiously up and down. ‘Murderer!’ he chattered. 
“Assassin! Traducer! Thou shalt pay! I will have thy 
body and thy purse! Thou shalt not escape! They will 
cast thee at’ once into the calabozo! Seducer! Betrayer of 
my home! Yah!” he screamed. 

Don Antonio viewed him. calmly, much as he would have 
regarded an overexcited fox terrier. Then, removing his 
toothpick, he placed his left thumb-nail beneath the edge 
of his right upper front tooth and snapped it at Sefior 
Ramirez. 

“Tek!” he said contemptuously. “Teck!” 


Sefior Don Antonio Perarra y Castadandos came of a 
very old and distinguished family which, unfortunately for 
him, no longer possessed any of the material concomitants 
usual to nobility. Indeed, he was so far reduced that only 
by resorting to the vulgarities of commerce could he keep 
the she-wolf from the door of his hall bedroom. With pain 
we are obliged to confess that Don Antonio was in the 
cork business. By cork alone did he manage to keep afloat. 
The corks did not even come from his own cork forests. 
The Castadandos no longer had any—if indeed they had 
ever had any. In moments of hilarity Sefior Ramirez 
had sometimes jocosely remarked that the Castadandos 
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had less use for corks than almog { 
people that he knew—had no use ; 

for them, in fact, except to pull they) 
and throw them away. At this witticism Don An; 
would laugh heartily and pour out another goblet of {5 
Ramirez’s red wine, while Sefiora Ramirez would 4 
at her husband as if he were a tarantula. 

But even if Don Antonio would hav ; 
considerable difficulty in demonstratin| 
noble birth at the consular office or ey 
identifying himself sufficiently to secy | 
invitation to dinner at the Spanish Bm), 
in Washington, to say nothing of esta). 
ing a claim to any particular piece oj 
estate in Aragon or Cordova, neyert}: 
he was a caballero of the caballeros—; | 
noble specimen of the présent gener | 
of hidalgos. Gentility was exuded | 
every movement. Bernardo del Gj, 
had nothing on him for distinetion, 
wore the straw hat, which in the cou! 
numberless seasons had acquired a | 
rivaling that of his cigarette holder, | 
the haughty air of a Castilian and ea\ 
his threadbare overcoat across his ar | 
it were a velvet cloak concealing a ra: 

He had a mustache like the tenor | 
Trovatore, and a jowl resembling the | 
in a prepared-soup advertisement, his 
was luxuriant, curly and glistening wit | 
his immaculate little hands were adc; 
with rings, and his dapper little feet : 
incased in square-toed patent-leather | | 
with maroon suéde uppers. His clo: 
though, fitted him perfectly, and he al 
wore a rose—usually slightly faded—i } 
lapel. He spoke Spanish elegantly and | 
the most graceful gesticulations, ani| 
spoke English most inelegantly and) 
accompanying anatomical gyrations | 
gested a Marathon in the deaf-and-d} 
alphabet. He hypnotized the ladies bi 
wit and knowledge displayed in his eo: 
sation, the ardor of his love-making ' 
the polish of his address. 

One would have thought that su 
man would have married young; inc | 
that he might have married, had h: 
chosen, again and again. Yet Don | 
tonio, charming though he undoubt! 
was, remained single. The answer wé) 
the tip of everyone’s tongue in the ni| 
borhood. Don Antonio was known t) 
desperately in love with the Sefiora Isai ! 
Ramirez, the victim of a hopeless but 11 
the less interesting passion. It is true 3 
the cynics hinted that as Sefior Ramirez | 
husband, was a large importer of winest : 


might be method in Don Antonio's 1 
ness. But though the importer’s friendship might ini 
have been of some slight material value to Don | Anton - 
and always assuming further that Don Antonio was | 
kind of man—it is hard to see how falling in love’ 
Isabella Ramirez would have helped the cork busi 
Indeed, one would think that he might have cons 
shipwrecked upon the rock of romance set corks 
corks, going down forever. 

But apparently he had no fear. Perkinpia | 
least—felt the strength of ten because his heart was p} 
And—let the reader laugh as he will—perhaps 
was pure. Who dares say at this point in ours or 
Don Antonio was in love with Sefiora Ramirez? W 
the temerity to assert anything about a narrative t 
entirely controlled, understood and copyrighted | h 

other, who, even if he has foreordained the conduct | 
his characters, can change them if he so chooses by ' 


not turn over to Page 179! Who, I repeat, can 
suppose that he has the remotest idea of. what: i 


Ramirez? Nobody! fy 
Don Antonio, in spite of the gossip of wage ig 

continued to dine every Thursday at Senor Ramu 

and to lunch there every Sunday and, as his 

habitually afflicted with rheumatism, he? 

Isabella out for a walk—either to see the bu 

the American Museum of Natural History, th 

at the Metropolitan Museum of Art or the an imals: a 

Zoo at Bronx Park—and brought her safely back to iy 

Ramirez by seven o’clock. The Sefiora Isabella Ii 

to go to the Natural History Museum because 

holding the stuffed birds are in a wing rather . ape 
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quite bosky in there, with seats where two people, if 
swant to, can sit close together and hold hands with- 
buch chance of being seen—for the visitors naturally 
.oking very hard at the birds. Sefiora Isabella and 
rintonio used to sit thus for hours gazing intently and 
Ja far-away expression at thousands of scarlet flamin- 
-aving the time of their lives upon miles and miles of 
1 all covered with nests. They liked the flamingos 
«se they were at the very end of the wing and hence 
y of the visitors never got that far. Sefior Ramirez 
wally did, however, and used to watch them from 
id the pelicans, and when they got back he would ask 
r innocently where they had been and smile in a 
ad way when they told him that they had gone to 
y’clock mass in the cathedral or on a bus ride to 
1’s Tomb. Then he would beg Don Antonio almost 
rely to remain to supper, but Don Antonio never 
i}. Yet always he came on Thursday evenings. 
), Antonio seemed to have a genuine affection for 
« Ramirez. He was younger in years, but his greater 
pedge of the social world made him an entertaining 
_imulating companion for his older friend, who found 
»g about difficult on account of his rheumatism. Had 
« been for the suspicions of Sefior Ramirez regarding 
}la the friendship would have been one of his greatest 
sictions. Even as it was, the two saw each other 
irly and on Thursday evenings played an intermi- 
| game of chess, which seemed to. Isabella to have 
i at a time so distant in the past that they had all 
»ten when it was. That it should not continue into 
ity she was fully resolved. Both she and Antonio had 
s| that the situation was impossible. Such situations 
gsare. Sehor Ramirez might live on indefinitely, and 
he ultimately died, if indeed he ever died, they 
i both be old. 
purage, amigo!”’ Sefiora Isabella whispered to Don 
(io in her deep contralto, seizing his hand in a power- 
ad passionate clutch as they sat before the nesting 
igos. “It is the only way. Better that both of us 
i| be dead than eating our hearts out. Pah! Ramirez 
st ten—twenty—who knows how many years!” 
‘ou art right, dearest heart,’’ Don Antonio had an- 
sl. “A great love justifies all things.” 
(: Thursday then?” she had murmured tragically, 
(; as if she were ordering an execution. “Thou 
vst where the powder may be bought?” 
(. Thursday, beloved,’’ he had assented. ‘Leave all 
( I will slip it into his demi-tasse after dinner. He 
we an apoplexy before morning.” 
lir hands sealed the pledge forbidden by the presence 
‘eral bird lovers near by. Sefior Ramirez, hover- 
ing behind the 
pelicans, hobbled 
quietly away to his 
waiting taxicab. 
Though he had 
heard nothing, he 
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That is He— Antonio Perarra y Castadandos! 


had seen enough, he believed, to justify his suspicions. That 
evening he would tell Don Antonio in no uncertain terms 
what he thought of him and expel him from the Casa 
Ramirez forever. They were having an affair! They had 
lied to him! Philandering there in the dark! Four-o’clock 
mass! Grant’s Tomb! He squirmed with humiliation and 
fury. But the next moment he became unutterably sad 
and depressed. He was really very fond of Don Antonio 
and would be lonely without him. Moreover, at times 
Isabella got distinctly on his nerves. He was in a terrible 
quandary. He could not afford to be made a fool of; but, 
after all, he did not wish to be unjust to his friend! 

This had been a month before. Thrice—upon three 
consecutive Thursday evenings—had Don Antonio placed 
poison in the coffee of Sefior Ramirez as the latter limped 
to the corner of the room to unlock the humidor containing 
his choicest cigars, And each time his host had innocently 
quaffed the beverage until only dregs remained in the bot- 
tom of his cup. Yet nothing particular had occurred. In 
fact, upon the first occasion nothing had occurred at all, 
and the guilty pair decided that the dose must be increased. 
Accordingly Don Antonio had doubled the amount and 
Sefior Ramirez had swallowed it equally without suspicion. 
That night he had been slightly indisposed and the next 
morning suffered from a headache, but apart from that the 
poison had had no obviously injurious effects, though, as 
Don Antonio explained, it might still be working latently 
and at the proper time accomplish the intended victim’s 
dissolution. The suspense, however, was almost too much 
for them, and Isabella, being a woman, began to exhibit 
symptoms of nervous strain. Upon the third Thursday 
they quadrupled the dose. As usual Ramirez rose after the 
dessert, reached for his cane and hobbled to the humidor, 
and Don Antonio, sitting beside Isabella at the table, 
emptied the entire contents of his phial into her hus- 
band’s favorite blue coffee cup ornamented with yellow 
and gilt butterflies. 

“Here, amigo,’”’ said Ramirez on his return, tendering 
Don Antonio an immense cigar wrapped in tin foil. 
“Here is the last of my private reservation of the crop of 
1904.” 

Then he settled himself comfortably, while Isabella, be- 
dewed with a chill sweat, in horror watched him stir his 
cup, lift it to his lips and drink half of it. 

“Nombre de Dios!’’ he ejaculated, looking into the cup. 
“What has got into the coffee? You must really speak to 
Maria!”’ 

Then he turned color and put his hand quickly to his 
stomach. 

“Oh!” he groaned. 

“What is it, my darling?” inquired Isabella in terror. 
“Do you feel unwell?” 

For answer Sefior Ramirez rolled up his eyes and suf- 
fered his head to loll upon his shoulder. 

““Permit me to go for the doctor!” exclaimed Don An- 
tonio sympathetically, springing to his feet. 

“Yes—by all means!” echoed Isabella in deep solicitude, 
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I Identify Him to You! Arrest Him!”’ 


Together they carried Setior Ramirez tothelounge. That 
night he was violently ill, The dawn found him weak, 
pale, helpless—with slight reminiscent pains in his abdom- 
inal region. By afternoon he had eaten a plate of onion 
soup, two chops and a fortilla, had drunk a pint of claret, 
and never had felt better in his life. In fact, he had been 
completely cured of the attack of rheumatism from which 
he had been suffering. 

But the conspirators in their excitement had forgotten 
to dispose of the remainder of the cup of coffee, and the 
doctor when he left the house had taken it away with him. 
On Saturday Sefior Ramirez learned definitely from chemi- 
cal analysis that he was suffering from lead poisoning, and 
that only the fact that he possessed the constitution of an 
ox and the fiber of a boa constrictor had saved his life. 

Then events had taken place with great rapidity, and in 
a sequence most disconcerting to Isabella and Don An- 
tonio, for Sefior Ramirez had not died as arranged, and 
hence the situation was one for which they were entirely 
unprepared. Flight would have been tantamount to con- 
fession. It was vital for them both to face whatever music 
there was going to be with as much equanimity as possible 
and to ape a nonchalance which should avert suspicion. 
Isabella found her husband curiously unecommunicative. 
He made no comment upon his illness and did not disclose 
the nature of the doctor’s report. It was uncanny! Instinc- 
tively she recognized that trouble was brewing. Moreover, 
the only servant they kept had suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared, without being paid, and they had been obliged 
to get in a waiter from Sefor Amontillado’s restaurant. 

Don Antonio still went cheerfully about his business, 
but both Isabella and he knew that it was only a question 
of hours or even minutes before the purchase of the poison 
would be traced and he would be charged with the at- 
tempted murder of Sefior Ramirez; she, perhaps, as his 
accomplice. So each made ready for the ordeal to come, 
the man after his kind and the woman after hers. His was 
the manner of a grandee of Spain; he would fight to the 
death for a lady’s honor or blithely suffer it for her sake. 

Thus when he made his exit from Sefior Amontillado’s 
his course had already been determined. He had learned 
his part, and naught remained but for him to act it out 
like the caballero and patrician that he was. 

So—“Tck!” said Don Antonio, snapping his tooth with 
the nail of his left thumb. ‘‘Tck!” 

Yet under the corset that he wore beneath his yellow- 
and-brown-checked waistcoat his heart was pumping like 
a machine gun. 

“T am ready!’ he announced, bowing in the direction of 
Sefior Ramirez’s companions. ‘‘Do not agitate yourselves. 
I am entirely at your service!” 


“Some case, chief—what?” remarked ‘‘ Deacon Terry,” 
the Tribune’s star reporter, to the district attorney as he 
showed him the front-page fea- 
ture of a rival daily. ‘This ought 
to put your office on the map! 
It’s a real story! Nan Patterson 
and Harry Thaw left at the 
flag!” 

The headlines read: 


ATTEMPTED MURDER BY DEADLY 
POISON OF DISTINGUISHED 
’ SPANISH MILLIONAIRE 
MERCHANT 


Arrest of Don Antonio J. M.P. 
Castadandos, Spanish Nobleman 
and Society Leader, Friend of 
Sefiora Ramirez. 


The Hon. Jeremiah Peckham 
examined the cuts with the eye 
of an expert. From the middle 
of the page an astonishingly slen- 
der maiden yearned forth at him 
with eyes of a bereaved gazelle, 
her hands folded demurely in the 
lap of a ballgown of the cut fash- 
ionable at the time of the 
Vanderbilt Ball. 


SefioraIsabella Ramirez, 
beautiful wife of Sefior José 
PedroConcepcion Ramirez. 


Peckham regarded her 
with interest. 

“Yes, yes!” he agreed. 
Then he turned to a pic- 
ture in which Sefior Ra- 
mirez was portrayed upon 
the point of stepping dan- 
gerously off a curb in the 
company of two detec- 
tives, their three legs prom- 
inently in the foreground 
poised in unison in mid- 
air. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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**Convince Yourselves!"’ He Cried. They Whirled in Their Tracks and Were Turned’to Stone 


APTAIN SHADRACH. SILLS 
C and Simon Grogan were men of 

mystery, each in his kind. Mys- 
terious in deed and feature, they be- 
came at length unfathomable to their 
fellow men, walking secrets, human enigmas; and they 
competed for the crown of mysteriousness which the Tall 
Stove Club had it in its power to bestow. 

Captain Shadrach had much the better of it on past 
performance. That was certain. For one thing, he had 
lived nearly half a century longer and a good many 
legends had grown up about him. It was whispered, for 
example, that he knew more concerning the vanishing of 
his two former wives than he had ever conveyed to inter- 
ested parties. Marrying them here on their own doorsills, 
he had taken them on long foreign voyages for a honey- 
moon, and then on his return—a widower each time—had 
given out that they had died in foreign parts. 

Had died, yes; but in what manner? Some said he had 
poisoned them. It was the view of others that he had 
given them to the fishes. One not very well documented 
story was to the effect that he had abandoned the latter of 
them in the River Plate, that she had swum out to his ship 
at the last moment and clung to the anchor chains ex- 
hausted and that Captain Shadrach—exasperated—had 
leaned over and given her a tunk on the head with a be- 
laying pin. What more plausible? 

At all events it accounted for the fact that his third 
wife, when he finally took one to himself in his old age, had 
to come “‘from away.” 

She was a correspondence wife. People said he had 
tricked her into marriage by holding out a hope of in- 
heritance; and even now, they added, if she hadn’t hoped 
against hope to come into the money he was supposed to 
have hid somewhere on the premises from his Australian 
adventures she would never have stayed by him—and 
as it was she did it with fear and trembling. For these 
horror tales had naturally multiplied. Shadrach indeed 
encouraged them, and the more they grew the more he 
accommodated himself to that gruesome legend and the 
higher the respect in which he was held. 

“He’s Bluebeard all over,’’ said Mrs. Furlong, fasci- 
nated by the latest bit of gossip. ‘And I declare now if he 
hasn’t forbidden her the woodshed. If she so much as 
lays her hand on that latch she’ll live to repent it, accord- 
ing to his tell. Did ever you hear anything like it?” 

“He must have that queer customer of his herded out 
there, now it’s coming on winter,” said Furlong. 

“Does he think he can keep that secret from his own 
wife?” 


By | 


TLLUS TRATED 


BY ERNEST 


“Tf I was Bluebeard’s wife,” said Neeze, “I wouldn’t 
be overcurious to see what he’s got hanging up in his 
closet.” 

That queer customer, if he existed, was another of old 
Shadrach’s resources in the way of mystery. Shadrach 
had taken him in during a recent visit of his wife to her 
relations. Afflicted by some malady of the brain, the 
creature had retreated to the woodshed, forswearing 
humankind, and later still—the wife returning—he had 
effected a strategic retreat to the pine grove beyond the 
ice house. But he had now got back into the woodshed 
again, according to persistent rumor. However, no one 
had actually seen him, not even Shadrach’s wife. It was 
said of him that he was a being of giant proportions, wild 
as a fox and marked in the face for a hog, with no chin to 
speak of and a monstrous nose, his eyes twinkling behind 
a heavy growth of hair. 

“Imagine having anything like that round,” said Mrs. 
Furlong with a shiver. ‘It makes me cold all over. I 
know if I was the woman I would give all the gold in 
Australia to be out of his house. She’s welcome to it, 
sane 

As to Shadrach’s Australian adventures, if he had had 
them, nothing of them remained in sight but a couple of 
frayed salt-stained hand-drawn maps of the Broken Hill 
lodes and a collection of heavy hobnailed boots with iron 
heels, veritable horseshoes spiked into them. These boots 
he still wore in muddy weather, despite their harsh grip 
and the cold feel of them, full of steel as they were, when 
he came to slide his feet into them on winter mornings. 
Red-grained cruel ironclads, they were practically im- 
mortal, like their leathery old owner, and they seemed to 
say that dead men’s shoes in Captain Shadrach’s case 
would be harsh things and waiting for them an ebb-tide 
experience. 

Shadrach himself answered all questions about this at- 
tendant spirit or demon with a movement of his beard only. 
Mysterious! He was mysterious in the least things. If he 
said “Good morning” it was with a twinkle in those blue, 
amazing, deep-socketed eyes which seemed to hint ulterior 
meanings. . His very innocent and kindly old age lent a 
plausibility of contrast to the rumors of his terrific youth. 
Perhaps it was little to be wondered at if hearts quickened 
when Captain Shadrach went by putting down his giant 
Australian boots with a ponderous motion and a dangling 


stride of his old legs. His voice: 
soft as a woman’s, his blue eyes | 
rather wide apart and at times | 
grew luminous as if a blue light | 
shining out from within. At t! 
too, the atmosphere about him had a weird pul: 
almost seemed, as if the furies above his head had fi: f 
their wings half into sight. But this was nothir| 
daunt men and women of the battle-searred kind a} 
whom he spent his declining days. It would take, | 
would suppose, something more concrete to curdle | 
blood. 

To see him now coming and going between Hal: 
Landing, where he had his house, and the Tall Stove (| 
a mild old gentleman having a beard with yellow rip: 
quizzical eyes, a hawk nose with a blue vein at the bi! 
of it; to see him with one eye squinted at the weather | 
his large livid hands clasped at the back of a blue coat | 
brass buttons, it seemed a little hard to swallow st‘ 
of how he had been such a Tartar in his day and ho 
had kept ship’s crews skipping round aloft like flee! 
a blanket, dodging bullets. But this very unlikelihood ' 
what made the exceeding probability of the thing in m| 
accustomed to bridge such gaps. : 

What wonder then if Simon Grogan was beside hin! 
with jealousy of a man so mysterious in himself tha 
could even rest on. his oars in this matter of mystery, f 
looked like simple madness to enter into competition 1| 
a man of these dimensions. Mr. Grogan had no myster ! 
being dancing attendance in his woodshed. He had| 
reputation for spread-eagling able seamen. There wai! 
whisper of his having caused wives to vanish into thir | 
by waggling his finger ends. 

In certain quarters it was hazarded, to be sure, tha ' 
had cast sheep’s eyes at Shadrach’s present wife, but 
was scandal—something very different from myst 
Moreover it rested on the slim foundation of a remari! 
Simon’s that it was a pity such a shining jewel of a wor! 
should have bound herself over to be an old man’s nu» 

Mr. Grogan had to rest his whole case for mysterious! ® 
on his experiences as night watchman, in the course 
which it was to be presumed that he had looked into nee! 
everybody’s house, front and back, and had more tit 
once been called in by the weaker party to sepal: 
husbands from thei: wives. Not even the fish wall 
outranked him in unpopularity. People knew what) 
think of a man mean enough to take up with such 4 a 
temptible calling as that was. It took an awful nerve 
undertake professionally to spy out the weak mome 
of citizens who were every bit as good as he W) 
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ys argued that if only there was another policeman in 
, Sim Grogan would be the first man to be jugged. 
\aen such backbiting came to Grogan’s wide-flaring ears 
-,e most part he merely arched his bushy brows, a trick 
xed from Shadrach. Finally he said publicly that if 
ld half he knew two-thirds of the population would 
themselves behind the bars. But that time he over- 
ied himself, for word of that boast came to Sha- 
sear. “If he knows and won’t tell, then he’s com- 
ing a felony and he ought to be brought to book,” 
id shipmaster declared. 
erly routed, Mr. Grogan was confronted by the 
iy attorney, who entered into the spirit of the thing 
reed him to make public retraction of that wholesale 
er. Embittered, Mr. Grogan slept more daytimes 
) while than had been his wont; but when seen by 
| his beautiful thick brows were no less flexible than 
and he had the air of a man who will know how to 
blish his credit when the proper time comes. 
ain’t saying all I know,” was now his phrase, equally 
ive and not so criminal as the other. 
is was the state of these respective mysteries at a 
hen turmoil was in the village over the achievement 
drach in taking a bone out of old Diadama Grogan’s 
t, which by her minute description had been lodged 
since September first, and they were now well past 
rst frost. 
"here “twas, foul of her windpipe, and she going round 
g the triumphant and coughing and hacking like 
**said Zinie Shadd 
> Tall Stove Club in 
lave assembled. 
ldn’t a doctor in 
do a blessed thing 
*. That young Doc- 
jrault had her sent 
‘and had pictures 
with these kind of 
ras that can look 
(gh astone wall and 
me to her with the 
res in his hand and 
ed her where there 
't nothing in her 
ht outside of lan- 
2». Say, she showed 
the door quick. 
‘{ only wisht you* 
iit to suffer with as 
«had it these past 
33, you young mon- 
7 she says to him. 
‘Vell, as a last resort 
‘prevailed on her to 
Captain Shadrach, 
11 wisht you could 
vthe old lady set it 
‘ne way he prized her 
yopen and took one 
itand reached in that 
sdly great hand of his 
‘brought out this 
vasting great bone, 
lhe says: ‘I guess 
’s a little something 
2 overlooked, Dia- 
1—what doyousay?’ 
‘he give a twinkle. 
1 know he’s one of 
/ mysterious men. 
‘Overlooked,’ says 
jama. ‘My sorrows, 
at you to look! How 
ou going to overlook 
ysuch imposition as 
Lis? I guess they 
't want to see it if the 
was known.’ 
Vell, she went home 
‘she ain’t coughed 
1 that day to this.” 
‘non Grogan had en- 
(in time to hear the 
isentence. He came 
(their midst with a 
‘ul look about him 
) a pause, a delibera- 
land a hooking of the 
1 box toward him 
his left foot, after 
ih he spat with fine 
dleteness into it and 
‘e back toward the 
here was a silence. 
s of linoleum stood 
d them like the fat 
s of an Egyptian 


temple, diffusing an agreeable, clammy and tonic odor. 
Rocking-chairs hung from the ceiling—not to speak of 
high chairs, coal hods and little red wagons. Furniture 
was everywhere, but that worn space about the stove 
was a charmed circle; the varnish was gone there. Those 
who had the floor had it plain and unvarnished at least, 
and it was here that the general sense of mankind weighed, 
revolved and found wanting. On the wall nearest the 
stove were specimens of Shadrach’s art of carving wooden 
fishes. 

“What do you think, Sim?’ 
voice behind the stove. 

“Think?” uttered Mr. Grogan contemptuously. He 
unbuttoned his blue coat, which had gravy deposits of 
seven years down its front face, and elevated those rugged 
brows enigmatically. ‘I use a little common sense,” he 
said witheringly. “Now I’ll put you a question in my turn. 
Anybody can pull a bone out of a body’s throat if he puts 
the bone down first, can’t he?” 

There was a general slapping of thighs. ‘“‘You don’t 
guess he did that, do you, Sim?” inquired Zinie Shadd. 

“Tt stands to reason,” said the watchman impressively. 

This crushing argument was often in his mouth. At 
school, when asked why a straight line was the shortest 
distance between two points, he had cried—at his wit’s 
end—‘“‘It stands to reason.”’ He used horse sense in deal- 
ing even with the most intellectual problems. 

‘Well, here,’’ he went on,” stop and look at the thing 
for a minute without coming to conclusions. Here’s a 


inquired a melancholy 


“come, Come! A Man Can't Always Put His Hand on His Wife at a Moment’s Notice, As a Matter of Fact, 
I’m Keeping Bachelor's House To-night"’ 


A 


woman with a hand not much bigger than a doll baby’s. 
She’s my own aunt and I ought to know, I guess. Well, as 
I happen to know, she’s been exploring for two months and 
hasn’t dredged it up. And now do you mean to tell me 
that a man can come long with a fist as big as a ham and 
put all five fingers down and grapple with it that first 
minute? Can’t you, any of you, put two and two to- 
gether? Why, say, you all sat there and saw that magician 
take a coin out of the girl’s ear that was on the platform 
of the Opera House at the time. Well, there was three 
hundred people watching him and he slipped by ’em and 
fooled ’em good, and here there wasn’t a soul with that 
old Diadama and he had her mouth prized open so wide 
she had to shut her eyes to get her breath; and she 
couldn’t have told if he put a young whale down there and 
took it out again, let alone a herring bone.” 

“She has got one of these generous mouths,” droned the 
voice behind the stove. ‘‘Runs in the family, don’t it, 
Sim?” 

“But they tell me,” said Zinie, ‘‘that she ain’t had 
a coughing spell since. How do you account for that?” 

‘““That’s the disgusting part of it,’ said Grogan. He had 
started to go outdoors again, but turned back a moment. 
‘*She’s just weak-minded enough to believe anything a 
person is a mind to tell her. Well, there may more come 
to light in a little while than anybody is looking for,” he 
added with that ominous gleam under his brows which 
gave everybody to understand that something unusual 
was in the wind. His solution of the Diadama mystery 
divided the town into two 
camps. Young Doctor 
Gault naturally put the 
weight of his authority 
behind Mr. Grogan’s the- 
ory, which gained weight 
daily. This faction began 
to say that the watchman 
was nobody’s fool. 

Grogan resumed his 
former stature, grew re- 
served and compounded 
his mysteriousness. 

“Theregoesthatwatch- 
man trailing Shadrach 
into the furniture store,” 
said Mrs. Furlong one 
morning. ‘He sticks to 
him like a leech.” 

“He’s a queer pecu- 
liarity,’’ Furlong agreed. 
“Where he learnt his 
trade I don’t know, but 
he is one of these men that 
can tell whether a girl is 
knock-kneed or bow- 
legged jest by looking at 
the heels of her old shoes, 
withoutgoingany further. 
There’s a roundabout 
knack in it somewhere.” 

“Tf he can catch old 
Shadrach napping he’s a 
smarter man than I give 
him credit for being.” 

“The minions of the 
law are on that old man’s 
trail,” said Furlong sol- 
emnly. ‘If anyone could 
bring that man to book 
it would be Simon Gro- 
gan. He’s jest that care- 
ful that when he sets out 
he covers all the ground. 
Well, say, you know those 
great shoes of Sha- 
drach’s, as big as seine 
boats and curled up that 
same way at the ends? 
They are studded with 
nails like a castle door. 

“What was I going to 
say? Oh, I come across 
Grogan staring into one 
of the tracks them things 
had sunk in the mud this 
morning, just beyond the 
bakeshop platform where 
the kids had flowed a 
river down the night be- 
fore and the mud was in 
a nice fat roll and not 
frozen too hard. AsIsay, 
he had his nose in that 
track likea hound dipping 
up scent, and I comes up 
behind him and sings out: 
‘Sim, I'll bet you can 
(Continued on Page 118) 


“Are you a god? Would you create me Dar FB? 17 7) ye) 7 Zaz 
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“The pox of such antick, lisping, affecting A 


fantasticoes; these new tuners of accents! .. . 
Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandsire, 
that we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies, these fashionmongers, these 
pardonnez-mois, who stand so much on the new 
form, that they cannot sit at ease on the old 
bench?” —Shakspere. 


BOUT fifteen years ago my pet 
HN project was to develop a suc- 
cessor to Janauschek and to 
Modjeska in the portrayal of such 
women as are typified by Shakspere’s 
Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine and 
Hermione. I then had under my 
management a player who, I believe, 
might have been helped to an emi- 
nence, in what are known to us of 
the stage as heavy parts, such as no 
actress has attained since Charlotte 
Cushman bade the world good night. 
She was a strange creature, full of 
human strength and weakness and 
dramatic power; passionate, short- 
sighted, willful. She was prosperous 
and successful, standing at the head 
of her profession and generally rec- 
ognized as being, and often described 
as, ‘the American Bernhardt.’’ She 
had not always been so; in fact she 
had known poverty and want, great 
trouble and great sorrow; had suffered 
terribly; had learned the meaning of 
life in the bitterest of schools; had, 
artistically speaking, something tosay, 
something in her worth expressing; 
and my hopes were high. But men 
and managers propose—and lovely 
woman, especially in the theater, fre- 
quently disposes, with startling final- 
ity. Such was my experience. 

At the time I write of, however, I 
was all on fire with my project and I 
asked a dear friend of mine—the wis- 
est and most erudite authority on act- 
ing and the theater whom I have ever 
known—if as a personal favor he 
would dine with me in order to meet, 
converse with and counsel my aspir- 
ing star. He was a kind and gentle 
old man and, though not profoundly 
sympathetic with the actress, he con- 
sented in order to please me. He came on a Sunday, 
during a wild, cruelly cold snowstorm, and we sat through 
the night and far into the dark hours of the next morning 
discussing my prospects and plans. 

It chanced—apropos of what, I do not now recall—that 
I asked him what he thought the most generally mis- 
quoted line in dramatic literature. After a moment's re- 
flection he answered: “I am inclined to say it is Congreve’s 
line, in The Mourning Bride, about a woman scorned. 
That is, I think, invariably misquoted: ‘Hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned.’ I do not remember ever to have 
seen it correctly quoted in print, and I recall only one 
actor, Frank Worthing, who could speak it aright. What 
Congreve wrote is: 


Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. 


“But,” he continued, ‘‘the most misapplied, and in that 
sense the most misquoted line, in all our language is, Iam 
quite certain, Shakspere’s ‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ Altogether, I have read and heard those 
words quoted hundreds of times; I have never read or 
heard them properly applied. They occur in Troilus and 
Cressida, in that wonderful epitome of worldly wisdom 
spoken by Ulysses, and they are invariably applied to 
signify that mankind is united by such a tie of elemental 
emotional sympathy that whatever causes tender or pitiful 
emotion in one will cause it in all. But the context clearly 
shows the meaning to be something widely different; that 
in one respect—namely, in an inveterate propensity to 
admire and praise whatever is new or seemingly new, only 
because it is so—mankind, the whole world over, is the 
same. The passage is: 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 
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“And, David,’ continued my old friend and counselor, 
“though I may not live to see it, you, and all who stand 
as you do for sense and reason in the art of the theater— 
and in all arts—are going to have reason in the next few 
years to realize how true that is—for faddism is rank in 
our world, and you are going to see crazy crochets and 
adapted bits of the methods that were old before we were 
born proclaimed and exploited and praised out of all 
patience as a new art of the theater!” 


The Self Esteem of Ignorance 


Hee often have I recalled that stormy night and the 
shrewd, forward-seeing and significant commentary. 
“Crazy crochets.” ‘Made and moulded of things past.” 
Yea, verily! A few years ago, for instance, I heard much of 
a wonderful novelty and development in the art of stage 
lighting. I investigated and found that basally the novel 
development was—doing without footlights and lighting 
the stage with diffused light cast mostly from above! 

Now I am far indeed from maintaining that there has 
not been development, improvement in methods of stage 
production and therefore necessarily in stage lighting. On 
the contrary I maintain what I know to be true—namely, 
that there has been, even within the span of my own 
career, immense development aad progress—to which I 
venture to say that I have contributed my mite. But 
I maintain also and most urgently that it is absurd to call 
old things of the theater new merely because the dust of 
which they are made is a little gilt; because they are done 
to-day with the superior agents which in many instances 
science has placed at our disposal—chief among which is 
electricity. i 

And it seems even more unjust than absurd to give the 
credit for progress—to give the public recognition, support 
and encouragement that are the rightful meed and neces- 
sary stimulant of originality, invention and enterprise— 
to mere faddists and amateurs of art, and to them only. 
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Yet there is a pronounced tende | 
that, as to kindred injustice, thy; 
out our social life which, [ } 
should be opposed. To-day in () 
less instances the lad who has n_ 
learned anything—not even the | 
ments of his duty toward that gs, 
of which he is a part—seeks ar, 
mands the responsible, highly. 
position his father earned by| 
years of close application and. 
labor. The girl whose knowledg, 
not extend much beyond the, 
method of powdering her nose | 
to begin in the position wher| 
mother—if fortunate—ended, ' 
laborer who knows little more, 
ample, of the steel industry th) 
does of the moon thinks that be_ 
he sweats at his toil he should p), 
and enjoy the business made, ' 
oped and maintained by the }; 
and hard work of abler men than | 
self. And in the arts, and partici 
in the theater, men and women) 
cannot use the mediums and jj! 
ments available to all comp: 
workers therein revert to elem} 
efforts, the crude expedients and || 
less gropings of childhood, and; 
their puerile product new and! 
daughter of progress—and far! 
too often they are applauded for (| 
so! “Tt is not, nor it cannot cor! 
good.” 

This is not an unjust or overs: 
commentary; let any reasot! 
reader inspect the publications o | 
vers-libre poets, the exhibition | 
cubist sculpture and futurist pain | 
the productions of the disciples o | 
new art of the theater and decide : 
point for himself. 

For my poor part, when a mar | 
dertakes to portray for me, ina pi 
ing, the emotions excited by | 
spectacle of a nude woman desc’ 
ing a stairs, and produces what | 
pears to be about half a loac: 
shingles hurtling through the ati: 
phere; or when a disciple of the | 
art of the theater writes for me | 
one of them does—of making “se! 
designs for buildings which man] | 
never will erect,’’ why, then I feel either that Iam b | 
laughed at or taken for a fool or that I—well, that I | 
better get my hat and quietly slip away to my own ¥ 
in the dear and lovely theater of the here and now, W| 
all the arts are rationally combined and used. 

Perhaps this settles my status as an ignoramus ar! 
Philistine. If so—then I ery vive le Philistine. The at} 
the theater, the true art, in all its branches, histrioni! 
scenic; the writing of plays, the designing and creal: 
appropriate settings for them that reproduce nati| 
above all the adequate acting of them; the busines‘! 
management; the service of the public—those are 4? 
nite, concrete and—if I may so say—sacred things to’) 
and I am too much a simple human being, too muc! 
child of the real stage, concerned with realities, and W! 
too much real work to do and too little left of life in wh | 
to do it, to put straws in my hair and waste my shorten; 
time trying to climb moonbeam ladders in the realm) 
muddled nonsense. ; 

Consider this matter of dispensing with footlights, ’ 
which I have referred above. New? Why, it simply) 
reverting to the beginning! For example, I did it whe 
produced The Passion Play, at the old Grand Opera Hou 
San Francisco, in March, 1879, making a producti 
which—if I do say. it myself—was far more instinct W 
the true spirit of art than any I have ever seen made Wi 
the so-called modern methods from Europe, and in whi 
an unpretentious American actor, James O’Neil, gavé 
portrayal of Christus far superior to any I ever witness 
at Oberammergau and—oh, Land of Liberty!—was JU!) 
cially punished for doing it! ; 

I dispensed with footlights several times at the Madis 
Square Theater, New York, prior to 1884. I did it «| 
at the first Belasco Theater when I brought out ; 
Darling of the Gods, in 1902. I did it on the road in 19 
and later, in New York, when I presented David Warfie 
in the spirit play, The Return of Peter Grimm; which, 
the way, I have profound satisfaction in recalling has be 
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snated by competent authority as being “perhaps the 
» perfect example of stage lighting ever exhibited.” 
in I revive that play, which I plan and purpose to do 
xseason, it is my hope, in lighting it, to excel anything 
we ever yet done. 

[lispensed with footlights at the Belasco Theater in 
ssason of 1914-15, when I staged Marie-Odile there; 
dny omission of footlights was critically commented 
, that time as a new departure for me and I was dis- 
wed as imitating the clever English producer, Mr. 
aville Barker, who was then making his first produc- 
pn America—Wallack’s Theater, New York, January 
315. And this, mind you, notwithstanding the fact 
pfor more than three months immediately precedent 
je premiére of Marie-Odile I had used precisely the 
elighting method and equipment in my production of 
ream play of The Phantom Rival—and used them, 
yver, without one single public word of recognition or 
sof comment! 

\w what I have been doing as occasion and opportu- 
soresented during forty years or so, and what in one 
yir another was done by others before my time, surely 
‘pt become a novelty, a development, a new art, when 
»; taken up and done by foreign faddists of the theater 
yen years or so ago! 


Scenes Played in Darkness 


{f what reason is there for wishing to dispense with 
otlights? Consideration of this question carries us at 
4into what is to me—aside from acting—the most 
asting, important and potential department of play 
(cing—the department of lighting. The basic prob- 
.' stage lighting, the great primary requirement of it, 
iple. It is so to illumine the face of the actor that it 
lbe clearly visible to the audience. Now and then 
¢; can be and are played with superb dramatic effect 
jit so dim that the players are scarce distinguishable. 
57 Irving’s enactment of the terrible dream scene in 
sells, or of the thrilling scene with Nemours in King 
1 XI, Richard Mansfield in Jekyll and Hyde and 
ard Willard in John Needham’s Double will recur to 
aygoers as specially memorable illustrations of that 
; I recall a trick scene in Clyde Fitch’s The Climbers— 
rally produced down at the old Bijou by Miss Amelia 
4am, which was played in absolute blackness, and was 
« by suddenly flooding the stage with light. And there 
ene in my present production at the Belasco Theater 
vich that wonderful little artist, Miss Lenore Ulric, 
us startling effects, playing in it at first behind semi- 
»arent draperies and then for a few moments in inky 
less. 
3; such scenes are exceptional and we who direct and 
jays dread them—because almost always playing in 
ark is extremely dangerous. To create the greatest 
Git is necessary 
ithe audience 
ilsee clearly the 
> of the actors. 
yody who ever 
-idstudied such 
(formance, for 
Ile, as Booth’s 
iecio, Salvini’s 
/ Bonfield —in 
(ni’s Pamela— 
Chello or Sarah 
hardt’s Fédora 
1. instantly con- 
chis. 
‘1s at first in the 
er all that was 
etin this depart- 
was to light the 
-of the players. 
iday somebody 
rite an exhaus- 
> chronological 
(y of the prog- 
sand develop- 
lof stage light- 
hd it will be an 
‘iely interesting 
] Within such 
Licle as this it is 
Sle to present 
y the briefest 
ise at that vast 
jst. 
rthe infancy of 
iodern stage— 
ing here the 
“ethan period, 
Rts railed plat- 
1—the public 
2s were open 
» sky and per- 
nees began in 
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Edwin Booth as Hamlet 


them at three o’clock in the afternoon and were given in 
great part, if not wholly, by the light of day. The private 
theaters of that period are said to have been entirely roofed 
over and to have been lit during performances by torches 
on the side walls. Then came a hooplike circlet suspended 
over the stage, with torches affixed to it. Next came—at 
first, apparently, in France—illumination of the stage by 
candles overhead, in place of torches; and presently the 
candles were arranged in formal and proper candelabra. 
Those lighting devices were always defective and un- 
satisfactory, for they cast heavy shadows upon the stage, 
which in many positions shaded instead of revealing the 


players’ faces. To correct that destructive fault lights 
were occasionally placed at the sides of the stage and 
across its front, and soon thereafter the lights that were 
ranged across the stage were hooded on the side toward the 
audience. This improvement led to removal of the over- 
head candelabra, and that, in turn, to increasing the 
illumination from what at once and naturally were termed 
the footlights—being at the feet of the actors. In order to 
rectify this defect stronger and more numerous lights were 
placed in the wings—that is, in the side entrances—and 
overhead, out of sight, above what the Elizabethans des- 
ignated as “‘the heavens” and in what we call ‘‘the 
flies’’—the footlights being at about the same period more 
carefully concealed. Thus we had a stage lighted by “‘the 
foots” and ‘‘the floats,” as they were called. 


The Stage Lighting of Other Days 


Be THIS arrangement a comparatively small portion of 
the stage was pretty brilliantly lighted. That illumined 
area was known as “the focus,’’ and being down center 
it served to accentuate the love all actors entertain for the 
center of the stage. There is a story about Edmund Kean 
which relates that a friend one night congratulated him on 
the marvelous vigor and lifelike earnestness of passion 
which he had displayed in the performance he had just 
finished, whereupon Kean, alluding to the principal player 
with whom he had been acting, replied: ‘‘ Earnest, was I? 
Egad, I should think so! Why, damn him, the fellow was 
trying to force me out of the focus all evening!”” The same 
thing substantially is not unknown even among the his- 
trionic paragons of the stage to-day. 

From candles we progressed to oil lamps in the best 
theaters, but beyond that there was not much develop- 
ment until the introduction of illuminating gas. One of 
the earliest practical employments of that substance—if 
not indeed the very first of them—was in the lighting of 
Westminster Bridge, London, in 1813; but it is, I think, 
interesting and significant that the first actual demonstra- 
tion of its utility, which eventually led to the Westminster 
Bridge illumination, was made in 1804 in a theater, the 
famous old London Lyceum. In 1822 gas was first used to 
light a stage, in one of the Paris playhouses; and gradually 
thereafter its theatrical use became general—first in 
Europe, then in America. 

A little later came the oxyhydrogen lime lamp—the so- 
called limelight, which used to sputter and hiss with almost 
fatal certainty in crucial moments of the scenes wherein it 
was employed, and with the name of which almost every 
English-speaking person is familiar, though, curiously 
enough, it is not, as far as I am aware, even’mentioned in 
any dictionary of our language. This device was, however, 
according to old-time standards, an expensive luxury; 
there is record that the great Macready, after two or three 
nights’ use, cut it out of one of his much-admired produc- 
tions because he did 
not deem it to be 
worth “‘seven dollars 
and a half a night.” 
Not until about the 
middle of the nine- 
teenth century did 
the use of limes be- 
come at all general. 

Gas was slower of 
wide establishment 
as the source of 
stage illumination in 
America than in 
Europe, and it was 
at first supplemented 
here by locomotive 
headlights equipped 
with powerful reflec- 
tors; these were ex- 
tensively used, even 
after the limes had 
been much improved 
and cheapened. 
When, between 1870 
and 1880, the use of 
gas had been pretty 
well developed and 
perfected we thought 
that we had revolu- 
tionized stage light- 
ing—as indeed we 
had. And in passing 
I would record my 
testimony that some 
lighting effects were 
obtained with gas 
that have not yet 
been surpassed by 
any other medium— 
though certainly 

(Continued on 

Page 66) 
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LL Saturday the work boiled. 

The noise and confusion were 

a song of life to an impassioned 

nest builder, but the housekeeper 

fled to the village, turning to the 

shops as inevitably as Joanna turned to the hills for 

solace. The captain went about, a beaming sun of happi- 

ness. No task was too big or too little for him; he worked 
until Joanna cried out in protest. 

““You have earned a month’s board already,” she com= 
plained. “‘You will have to rest for twenty-nine days.” 

“All right, colonel—just as you say!” The captain 
saluted joyously, then sneaked off to spade up the vegeta- 
ble garden. ‘‘I kind of like to feel ’m some good yet,’ he 
confided when Joanna caught him at that. 

He really was a darling, with his spade held gun fashion 
against his shoulder and the visor of his soldier cap point- 
ing due west. 

Sunday brought a sharp change in the weather.. Winter 
had put his foot in the lap of spring, as Joanna expressed it, 
trying to make it seem like part of the fun. The house had 
been designed to admit as little sun as possible and the new 
openings toward the east were still only marks on 
the plans. Mrs. Roberts was indomitably cheerful, 
but shivery and obviously miserable: She would 
not accept a warm sweater and she repudiated thick 
stockings as though they were something vulgar. 

“Oh, I never wear them,’ she explained brightly, 
both hands clasped about her hot coffee cup. 
She had placed their breakfast table by the 
kitchen stove, where a mighty fire glowed. Out- 
side the captain could be seen gathering wood 
for the still virgin fireplace in the dining room, 
the Grand Army overcoat flapping at his heels. 
“Tt can’t stay so perishing cold,” she persisted. 
‘“Wasn’t it ghastly, getting out of bed? I lit my 
lamp to dress by—just seeing the flame made it 
more endurable some way. If the captain hadn’t 
had the kitchen fire going I think I should have 
lain down and died!’’ 

She was not complaining—not for a moment; 
her voice laughed. Yet Joanna felt uncomfort- 
able, guilty. ‘‘This is unseasonable,” she said. 
“Tt won’t happen often.” 

“Oh, but you will have to put in a furnace,” 
Mrs. Roberts assured her. “‘You can’t be de- 
cently comfortable without it.° Why 
don’t you order it right away, so that 
you won’t have to be torn up twice?” 

A furnace was a depressing thought. 
Joanna wanted to put what money she 
had into charm. ‘‘I don’t believe you 
need it in a summer house,” she said 
worriedly. 

Mrs. Roberts was inexorable. ‘‘ You 
plan to stay late in the autumn, don’t 
you? You are robust and of course it 
doesn’t matter about me, but you can’t 
have your guests sitting on their feet 
and wishing they were dead, they’re so 
wretched. Visiting is a chilly business 
anyway; you're colder in other peo- 
ple’s houses than in your own. And 
guests are so apt to wish they hadn’t 
come, don’t you think? If you can’t 
have a fire in every room and someone 
to keep it going you really will have to 
have a furnace.” 

Guests, happy guests, who were 
glad every moment that they had 
come, had been a glowing part of the 
dream. Joanna finished her coffee in 
depressed silence as the captain came 
in, rosy and sunny, with his load. 

“She sure is a chilly little lady,” he declared, pausing to 
smile on the housekeeper. ‘‘My, she was glad to see my 
fire this morning!”’ 

“And the captain had got his own breakfast and 
washed his dishes before I came down,” Mrs. Roberts said 
with rewarding admiration. ‘Isn’t he wonderful?” 

One could see future surprises hatching in the captain’s 
good heart. Joanna slipped away from the badinage that 
followed. Later passing through the kitchen she found the 
captain washing the breakfast dishes while the house- 
keeper sat with her white pumps in the oven, cheering him 
on. Joanna went past, hesitated, came reluctantly back. 

““Hadn’t we better get the beds made and the house in 
order?” she suggested very genially, as one good comrade 
to another. No “we,” no geniality could make a sugges- 
tion acceptable. 

“There is no use trying to have a clean house while all 
this carpentering is going on,” Mrs. Roberts explained 
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patiently. “The beds won’t take two minutes. I am let- 
ting them air on purpose.”’ 

Joanna went on; then an unhappy consciousness that it 
was after all her house drove her back. 

“You know, if we make the dining room habitable and 
light the fire,’”’ she said in a bright-idea tone, “‘it will be 
like an oasis in all this confusion. I would be awfully glad 
if you could do that now.” 

Mrs. Roberts shrugged, smiled faintly to herself at 
thoughts not complimentary to others, brought down her 
feet and rose. ‘‘You can’t expect to have heavy cleaning 
done on Sunday,” she said with fixed cheerfulness. ‘I 
will do what I ean.” 

“And ‘throw out the withered lilacs,” Joanna added, 
emboldened with success. 

Mrs. Roberts loathed being told to throw out the with- 
ered lilacs. She pretended that she had not heard. Her 


Joanna, the Tray Across Her Knees, Stared Glumly 
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humming proved that she was ; 
exactly what she had intend 
as she went off with duster and | 
A few moments later she , 
pains to say to Joanna: “Those | 
were fading, so I threw them out. I hate shabby fio: 
don’t you?”’—her fingers tucked into her neck for wa: 
and one ankle curled about the other. 

“She hasn’t learned to be hired yet, that’s all,” Jo 
reminded an exasperated self. 

But the pleasantness was wiped out of the mor. 
Home was becoming a problem instead of a thrilling | 
The ridiculous encounter had actually registered in| 
knees, in her throat. She slipped out of the beloved }, 
with a sense of escape and went frowning up the hills 

“Someone who would do the work and not be a, 
sance,’’ she demanded. “It ought to be either a cooli« 
college graduate—nothing in between!” 

The painted fields glittered to the sun, the mo. 
bloom was still untouched on the encircling mount} 
only man was vile. Joanna walked herself into peace 
pleasantness, and then fairly ran back to the little bj, 
house where there were so many enchanting things t 
and to invent. Ideas began to rocket up; she hada Dp: 
less inspiration for a hat-and-shoe cupboard under| 
slant of the roof, and her fingers yearned for the yard); 
as she ran down the last slope. 

Over the gate leaned the housekeeper, looking anxic’ 
up and down the lane. She met Joanna’s appearance | 
a cry of relief. 

““Oh, I have been so frightened!” she exclaimed. 

“Frightened?’”’ 

“About you! Why, you simply vanished—and | 
were gone hours.” Mrs. Roberts had a righteous g)| 
ance, though she was cheerful about it. ‘If I had kn| 
any way to telephone or to look for you—why, I was’) 
ried to death!” 

“Tronly took a walk,’ Joanna explained. 

“But. you didn’t tell me you were going,” was the br} 
reproach, ‘‘I should have loved to go with you. 1 | 
longing for a walk.’ 

Joanna went on into the house with a step that | 
grown heavy. ‘‘Why didn’t you take a walk yourse | 
She made the suggestion very gently, in terror of wound! 

“Alone?” Mrs. Roberts s ’ 
ered.“ I would rather die! Ih' 
been too worried to get lunch, 
it won’t take long,” she adi| 
“Would you awfully mind set’: 
the table?” : 

So Joanna put off her insp} 
tion, and after lunch she pla’ 
parchesi to make up for the lor | 
morning. She did sincerely w! 
everyone to be happy. Mrs. RB} 
erts’ happiness seemed to lie! 
a bright torrent of conversati: 
After the interminable game: 
followed Joanna up and dc! 
about the house all the afterno} 
Mrs. Roberts wanted to kn 
what she was planning, wanted/ 
hold the other end of the meas} 
ing tape, was so vividly pres 
that Joanna, accustomed to 
big, happy, working silences of | 
years alone, finally clasped || 
head with a bursting sigh. 

“Ah, you're tired to deff,” si| 
the kind little housekeeper. “1) 
going to make you a cup of te:| 

In the merciful silence th 
followed she fled to the gard( 
dragged a stepladder among t 
lilacs and climbed to its top — 
though pursued. The lovely wo! 
about her was drenched in late sunlig! 
but Joanna sat with bent head, seel 
with new vision the ancient problem 
the home. At Mrs. Roberts’ call, bit} 
blithe, operatic, she started and we) 
briskly to work, breaking the strangle hold of a grap 
vine that had dropped down snakelike from t) 
veranda roof on a lilac’s budding top. 

““Give it to me up here,” she said. 


Mrs. Roberts insisted that she worked too hard, e 


| 


plained that the tray was set for two while the ladd: 
would accommodate only one, laughed at her and bat) 
her come down. Joanna clipped on with a fixed smil, 
“I want it up here,” was all she would say. 
“You're too killing!” Mrs. Roberts finally yielde' 
removing her own share and passing up the tra! 


1 tried to be sociable from the veranda, but Joanna 
«ned a little deaf, and presently she went back to the 
shen, where the captain, filling the woodbox, was 
iy ready for conversation. 

anna, the tray across her knees, stared glumly into 
} future. There was need, desperate need for one of her 
mirations, but her problem was as big as human nature 
j. no one harassed householder could solve it at a bound. 
}, certainly could not take all her meals on the tops of 
aders. She thought longingly of her secretary at the 
{ee—quiet, businesslike, impersonal, meeting a criticism 
something to be acted on with the least possible fuss, 
, with wailings and unfair contrition that never let up. 
«nna had had to hear fresh laments about the ruined 
sad at every 
nal. She had 
it day swal- 
sed a large and 
cthed slice of 
or, lest she start 
‘ew grief. The 
etary, too, had 
fone period of 
(life had every- 
lig; was it be- 
sse her nice face 
;nobeautythat 
could take on 
jining? Were 
i pretty women 
ort of royalty, 
jeless as subor- 
jates? 

I would give 
iethingtoknow 
rit became of 
‘, Roberts,” she 
ittered darkly, 
iishing her 
iled tea. 

he had to go 
iventually, and 
iy the dining 
cm was habit- 
le. Mrs. Rob- 
13 had kindled a 
sh blaze, before 
fich stood a 


le and the par- 
isi board. 
Supper is 


irted, and we 
. have time for 
bther game,” 
| explained hap- 
ir. “That dar- 
z captain will 
ok after the 
shares 

oanna had a 
ipped glare. 
en she set down 
| tea tray on the 
(rest chair and 
eked to the 
or. 

‘Thave to go to 
wn,” she said 
afusedly. “I 
ist be at the of- 
(early. I can just catch the train. Will you calla cab?” 
‘But I have made a cherry pie for supper!” Mrs. 
erts wailed. 

‘Ask them to send Jones,”’ Joanna called back, unfas- 
ing her blouse as she ran. 
‘And I wanted to consult you 
i slammed door cut her short. The car was at the gate 
iour minutes, and Joanna reached it almost as soon. 
‘Do anything you like!” she cried to a shower of ques- 
hs. 

“he car shot forward. “I don’t think you can make the 
tn, but I’ll try,” said Jones. 

de did try. Aviation had evidently taught him scorn 
‘the mere perils of earth. They leaped down the hill, 
dk the village street like a cannon ball, rounded the last 
iner on one wheel—only to see the train pulling out. 
‘Oh, damn!” muttered Joanna. It had been one of her 
ither’s words. 

ones visibly warmed and glowed. When the bitter 
wl relaxed his face had a boyish goodness and candor 
the sea blue of the little deep-set eyes came vividly to 
it. 


” 


; There is another train at nine,” he suggested, eager to 
9, F 

‘But three hours!”? Joanna looked open despair at him 
i waited. She was past effort. ’ 
I could take you home and then 
No; I can’t go back again. Not possibly.” 


9 


She offered no explanation and he accepted the state- 
ment simply, as though he often had those moods himself 
and had never questioned their reasonableness. He con- 
sidered, then turned the car back to the village. 

“You can get supper at the Fairview, such as it is,” he 
explained. 

“They give you a pale limp slice of meat that might 
have come off any large animal, and stewed tomatoes that 
are thick in one spot and water everywhere else, and pale- 
blue mashed potatoes, very stiff, and a square inch of cot- 
tage pudding with a pool of sweet glue beside it; but it 
doesn’t do you any real harm.”’ 

Joanna was visualizing the meal. ‘I think my food is 
often rather like that,” she said, mildly surprised. 


‘‘ Why Isn’t the Book the Thing? What Does it Matter Whether the Man Who Wrote it Was a Crook or a Sunday-School Superintendent?’’ 


He laughed with sudden loudness, as though his laugh 
had not been used for a long time. ‘‘Then I wish you 
would take me on as a cook,” he said. “It is about the 
best thing I do.” 

Mention of a cook brought back her gloom. 

“T can’t use up more than an hour over that; and then 
it will be only seven o’clock,” she complained as he stopped 
before a large white-verandaed boarding house. 

‘‘There are movies in the next block, if you don’t scorn 
them.” 

**T don’t scorn anything that doesn’t talk,” said Joanna, 
getting heavily down. 

Jones turned brick red, and before she could translate his 
hurt incredulous stare he had jerked the:car into motion 
and sped away. 

“The young idiot!”’ she muttered after him. 

She had no words strong enough for her impatience. 
Only a morbid egotism could have taken that as a personal 
insult. He could be hurt, then, if he was so silly. She went 
in with the step of a disciplinarian and tried to stay indig- 
nant; but all through supper her good heart was miserable. 
When she had obliviously emptied a vast white plate 
surrounded by a fleet of bird bathtubs she abandoned a 
fainting mound of what the waitress called vanulla cream, 
to call up the garage; but Jones was off duty and had gone. 
Joanna’s mother used to warn her that a too great dread of 
wounding was a weakness. Mrs. Maynard herself had 
rather enjoyed delivering a hearty whack on a sensitive 
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spot, and an evening of anguish at having seemed to snub 
a chauffeur would have been beyond her comprehension. 
But Mr. Maynard would have understood. 

Joanna went listlessly into the moving-picture house, 
finding a place in the darkness of an educational interlude, 
and tried to take an intelligent interest in the rubber for- 
ests of New Guinea or some such theme; but her heart 
ached on and on, and calling the ridiculous person names 
could not give it ease. She turned in exasperation from the 
rubber workers rushing about at movie speed; and so— 
with a leap of pulses, a healing flow of relief —she saw Jones. 

He was sitting, rigidly erect, across the aisle, scowling at 
the picture, arms tightly folded across his chest, but the 
hands under them betraying a nervous twitch. The seat 
‘beside him was 

empty, and Joanna 
gathering up hat 
and coat serenely 
transferred herself 
to it. She neither 
looked at him nor 
spoke, and he ap- 
parently did not 
recognize her pres- 
ence, but gradu- 
ally the rigidity 
melted from the 
long slight body, 
the hands under 
his arms grew 
quiet. The comic 
picture following 
the rubber forests 
made her laugh, 
a warm contralto 
note that would 
have acquitted 
anyone of unkind- 
ness. Jones’ heavy 
brows unbent. 
When humor gave 
place to advertise- 
ments she slowly 
turned her head. 
Jones tried hard to 
preserve his cold 
unconsciousness, 
but her straight 
look, kind, humor- 
ous, understand- 
ing, was as com- 
pelling as a hand 
against his cheek. 
He had to turn 
and meet it. 

“Not bad, was 
it?”’ said Joanna. 

He was help- 
lessly honest. “I 
didn’t notice,’”’ he 
said bleakly. 

+ Ni 0) body, 
smashed a banana 
on anyone; I en- 
joyed that,’ she 
admitted. “And 
when one has been 
sitting under four 
mortal hours of 
light-running do- 

mestic conversation almost anything is a relief. My mother 
used to call a cousin of hers ‘the autochat at the breakfast 
table.’ Don’t you like that?” 

If he was easily cast down he was as easily raised up 
again. His sudden crow of laughter startled the neighbors, 
but he was shiningly unaware of them. He had vivid eager 
things to say about tastes and discoveries in the matter of 
conversation, and Joanna was so glad to see him comforted 
that she gave back her own discoveries, quite oblivious 
that this was only a chauffeur named Jones. As a pre- 
server of the social order she was hopeless. 

Then the drama was unrolled, holding them both spell- 
bound. No two children in the audience were more tensely 
absorbed in the heroic adventures of a certain Susan with 
a band of train robbers. When at a critical moment later 
comers blocked their view Jones muttered wrath, craning 
round them; but Joanna came back to earth with a shock. 
Fluffy and golden against the light passed the effervescent 
head of her housekeeper above a sweater of rose silk; after 
her came the beaming captain, trailing his Grand Army 
overcoat over a patient row of laps. They settled down in 
seats not ten feet distant. 

Joanna did not often concern herself with appearances, 
but for once she was wide awake to them. She had left for 
the city three hours earlier, and to explain her presence in 
the village with a strange young man turned half toward 
her in his seat, sharing with her his visible emotions, was 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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of this period, themselves undated, and never 

subsequently published, which—from their 
position on the page—must have been written 
about this time, and may 
have been during the 
course of the momentous 
evening on which I met 
Jimmy Kane at Phil 
Farmer’s apartment. 
I give them now, not as 
a favorable specimen of 
her work, since she 
thought best to exclude 
them from her first vol- 
ume, but because they 
throwsome light at least 
on the complicated and 
rather obscure state of 
mind that was then hers. 
They have no title, and 
neednone. If youshould 
feel they need interpreta- 
tion—“‘guarda e passa”’! 
They are not for you. 


['eranis are some verses in Susan’s notebook 


Though she rose from the 
sea 

There were stains 
her whiteness ; 

All earth’s waters had not 
sleeked her clean. 

For no tides gave her birth, 

Nor the salt, glimmering 
middle depths; 

But slime spawned her, 
the couch of life, 

The sunless ooze, 

The green bed of Poseidon, 
Where with sordid Chaos 
he mingles obscurely. 
Her flanks were of veined 

marble ; 
There were stains upon 
her. 


upon 


But she who passes, lonely, 

Through waste places, 

Through bog and forest; 

Who follows boar and stag 

Unwearied ; 

Who sleeps, fearless, 
among the hills; 

Though she track thewilds, 

Though she breast the 
crags, 

Choosing no path— 

Her kirtle tears not, 

Her ankles gleam, 

Her sandals are silver. 


It was midnight when 
I reached my own door 
that night, but I was in 
no mood for lying in bed 
stark awake in the spir- 
itual isolation of dark- 
ness. I went straight to 
my study, meaning to 
make up a fire and then hypnotize myself into some form 
of lethargy by letting my eyes follow the printed lines of 
a book. If reading in any other sense than physical habit 
proved beyond me, at least the narcotic monotony of 
habit might serve. 

But I found a fire, already falling to embers, and Susan 
before it, curled into my big wing chair, her feet beneath 
her, her hands lying palms upward in her lap. This picture 
fixed me in the doorway, while my throat tightened. 
Susan did not stir, but she was not sleeping. She had 
withdrawn. 


Presently she spoke, absently—from Saturn’s rings; or 
the moon. 

“Ambo? I’ve been waiting to talk to you; but now I 
can’t or I’ll lose it—the whole movement. It’s like a sym- 
phony—great brasses groaning and cursing—and then 
violins tearing through the tumult. to soar above it.” 

Her eyes shut for a moment.. When she opened them 
again it was to shake herself free from whatever spell had 
wrapt her. She half yawned and smiled. 

* “Gone, dear—all gone. - It’s not your fault. Words 
wouldn’t hold it. Music might—but music doesn’t come. 
Oh, poor Ambo—you’ve had a wretched time of it! How 
tired you look!” 
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PRESTON 


BY JAMES mM. 


“Gertrude,’’ I Began, “‘it’s Splendid of You to Overlook My Inexcusable Rudeness of Yesterday! I’m Very Grateful v9 


I shut the door quietly and went to her, sitting on the 
hearth rug at her feet, my knees in my arms. 

“Sweetheart,” I said, “‘it seems that in spite of myself 
I’ve done you little good, and about all the harm possible.” 
And I made a clean breast of all the facts and fears that the 
evening had developed. ‘So you see,” I ended, ‘‘what my 
guardianship amounts to!” ‘ 

Susan’s hand came to my shoulder and drew me back 
against her knees; she did not remove her hand- 

“Ambo,” she protested gently, “I’m just a little angry 
with you, I think.” 

““No wonder!”’ 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘If I am angry it’s-because you 
can say stupid things like that! Don’t you see, Ambo, the 
very moment things: grow difficult for us you forget to 
believe in me—begin to act as if I were a common or garden 
fool? 

“T’m not, though: Surely you must know ‘in your 
heart that everything you’re afraid of for me doesn’t mat- 
ter in the least. What harm could slander or scandal pos- 
sibly do me, dear? Me, I mean? 

“TI shouldn’t like it, of course, because I hate every- 
thing stodgy and formidablement béte. But if it happens I 
shan’t lose much sleep over it. You’re worrying about 
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the wrong things, Ambo; things that don’t ba 
touch our real problem. And the real pro »y 
may prove to be the real tragedy too.” | 

“Tragedy?” I mumbled. 

“Oh, I hope nel 
think not! It all dep ¢ 
on whether you ear ‘01 
freedom; on whe 
you’re really pass 
slave. I don’t bey 
you are.” 

The words wow. 
me. I shifted, to loo ip 
at, to question 
shadowy face. “Sun, 
what do you mean?’ 

“T suppose I njy 
that I’m not, Anb, 
You’re far dearer te jp 
than anybody else \y 
earth; your happirs, 
your peace mean ey ;- 
thing to me. If you]). 
estly can’t find life wh 
while without m- 
can’t—T’ll go with 
anywhere; or face 
music with you r¢ 
here. -First, thoug} I 
must be sincere with} |, 
I can live away from), 
and still make a life y 
myself. Except yr 
day-by-day compan |- 
ship—I’d be lonely w - 
out that, of course | 
shouldn’t lose anytl » 
that seems to me rey 
worth keeping. Abe 
all, I shouldn’t re; 
lose you.” 

“Susan! You're pl - 
ning to leave me!” 

“But, Ambo, it’s 07 
what you’ve felt to> 
necessary; what you? 
been planning for mi’ 

“As a duty—at '} 
bitterest possible cc! 
How different that | 
You not only plan 
leave me—I feel that y | 
want to!” 

“Yes, I want to. I 
only if you can und 
stand why, ) ene | 

“T don’tunderstand | 

“Ah, wait, Amb! 
You’re not speaking i| 
yourself. You're asla| 
now, speaking for yc’ 
master. But it’s you 
want to talk.to!” 

I snarled at thi. 
“Why? When you’) 
discovered your mista | 
so soon! J) gummed | 

- don’t love me.” __ 
She sighed, deeply unhappy; though my thin-skinni 
self-esteem wrung from her sigh a shade of impatience a 

“Tf not, dear,” she said, ‘we had better find it out befo. 
it’s too late. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps love is som | 
thing I only guess at and go wrong about. If love meal 
that I should be utterly lost in you and nothing witho| 
you—if it means that I would rather die than leave you: 
well, then I don’t love you. But all the same, if lov 
honestly means that to you—I can’t and won’t go away: 
She put out her hand again swiftly, and tightened hi 
fingers on mine. Si: 

“Tt’s a test, then. Is that it?’’ I demanded. “You wal) 
to go because you’re not sure?” Po | 

“‘T’m sure of what I feel,” she broke in; “and more tha 
that, I-doubt if I’m made so that I can ever feel mor 
No; that isn’t why I want to go. I’ll go if you can let mg) 
because—oh, I’ve got to say it, Ambo!—because at heat) 
I love freedom better than I love love—or you. And there 
something else. I’m afraid of—please try to understal 
this, dear—I’m afraid of stuffiness for us both!” 

“Stuffiness?’’ ot Bale 

“Sex is stuffy, Ambo. The more people let it mess Ul 
their lives for them the stuffier they grow. It’s really wha ' 
you’ve been afraid of for me—though you don’t put} 
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atay. But you hate the thought of people saying—with 
| 4 muddy little undercurrents they stir up round such 
ini_that you and I have been passion’s slaves. We 
yt been—but we might be; and suppose we were. 
 1e truth about us—not the lies—that makes all the 
fence. You’re you—and I’m I. It’s because we’re 
ri while to ourselves that we’re worth while to each 
he Isn’t that true? But how long shall we be worth 
yiing to ourselves or to each other if we accept love as 
wy and get to feeling that we can’t face life, if it seems 
stilone? Ambo dear, do you see at all what I’m driy- 
bh 297? 

¥; I was beginning to see. Miss Goucher’s desolate 
m came suddenly back to me. “Susan doesn’t need 


. xIx 

XT morning, while I supposed her at work in her 

yom, Susan slipped down the back stairs and off 
th the garden. It was a heavy forenoon for me, per- 
»: he bleakest and dreariest of my life. But it was a 
sforenoon for Susan. She began its activities by a 
4 intuitive stroke. She entered the Egyptian tomb 
4 emanded an interview with Gertrude. She carried 
» )int—as I was presently to be made aware. 
Vis Goucher tapped at the door, entered, and handed 
«ard. So Gertrude 
jianged her mind; 
riide had come. I 
n, foolishly blank, 
ti card between my 
urs, while Miss 
uver by perfect still- 
s faced herself, leav- 
e to my lack of 
md 1. 
ell,” I muttered, 
ycar or later fe 
“is Goucher, per- 
ystoo eagerly, took 
; rassent. “Shall I 
- Mrs. Hunt that 
ve coming down?” 
_irced a smile, fatu- 
lyenough, and rose. 
‘\hen I’m down al- 
d’? Surely you can 
, iss Goucher, that 
eouched the bot- 
n Miss Goucher 
ot reply. “Til go 
s(' at once,” I added 
miy. “Thank you, 
ss ;oucher.” 
utrude was waiting 
t: small Georgian 
ejion room, whose 
aod correctness had 
ndue to her own; 
it g without any vul- 
retense at entire 
nosure. She was 
‘kig slowly about, 
lor was high, and 
tetled me to find her 
lile altered. Not a 
yieemed to have 
le itself; she looked 
le thirty, though I 
wher to be thirty- 
>; he was even hand- 
1¢than I had chosen 
raember. Even in 
F2sent unusual rest- 
mss the old distinc- 
ithe old patrician 
h-ity was hers. Her 
‘jimposed itself, as 
43; one could take 
rude only as she 
hi to be taken—se- 
s7—humbly grate- 
\ exempted from 
lin. Gertrude never 
k for herself alone; 
‘Mis at all times rep- 
etative—almost 
oblic. Homage met 
Ir not a personal 
tide, but the ap- 
1 of a high, un- 
ka tradition. She 
eed it graciously, 
hat obvious egotism, 
» 3 due to her as a 
ijral being, but as 
e-under God—to 
‘timeless entity, her 
slam not satirizing 
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Gertrude; I am praising her. She, more than any person 
I have ever known, made of her perishing substance the 
temple of a completely realized ideal. 

It was, I am forced to assume, because I had failed in 
entire respect for and submission to this ideal that she had 
finally abandoned me. It was not so much incompatibility 
of temperament as incompatibility of worship. She had 
removed a hallowed shrine from a felt indifference and 
a possible contamination. That was all, but it was every- 
thing. And as I walked into the reception room I saw that 
the shrine was still beautiful, faultlessly tended and ready 
for any absolute but dignified sacrifice. 

“Gertrude,” I began, ‘‘it’s splendid of you to overlook 
my inexcusable rudeness of yesterday! I’m very grateful.” 

“T have not forgiven you,” she replied with casual indig- 
nation—just enough for sincerity and not a shade too much 
for art. 

“Don’t imagine it’s pleasant for me to be here. I should 
hardly have risked your misinterpreting it, if any other 
course had seemed possible.’ 

“You might simply have waited,” I said. “It was my 
intention to call this evening, if only to ask after your 
health.” 

“T could not have received you,” said Gertrude. 

“You find it less difficult here?’’ 


We Taiked or Were Silent—it Was One 
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‘Less humiliating. I’m not, at least, receiving a hus- 
band who wishes to plead for reconciliation—on intolerable 
grounds,” 

“May I offer you a chair? Better still—why not come to 
the study? We’re so much less likely to be disturbed.” 

She accepted my suggestion with a slight nod, and her- 
self led the way. 

“Now, Gertrude,” I resumed, when she had consented 
to an easy-chair and had permitted me to close the door, 
“‘whatever the situation and misunderstandings between 
us, can’t we discuss them’’—and I ventured a smile— 
“more informally, in a freer spirit?” 

She caught me up. “Freer! But I understand—less 
disciplined. How very like you, Ambrose. How un- 
changed you are.” 

“And you, Gertrude! 
easily forgive.” 

She preferred to ignore it. ‘‘Miss Blake,’”’ she announced, 
“has just been with me for an hour.” 

She waited the effect of this. The effect was consider- 
able, plunging me into dark amazement and conjecture. 
Not daring to make the tiniest guess as to the result of so 
fantastic an interview I was left not merely tongue-tied 
but brain-tied. Gertrude saw at once that she had beg- 
gared me and could now at her leisure dole out the equal 
humiliation of alms with- 
held or bestowed. 

“Given your curious 
social astigmatism and 
her curious mixed 
charm—so subtle and so 
deeply uncivilized—I can * 
see of course why she 
has bewitched you,” said 
Gertrude reflectively, 
and paused. “‘And I can 
see,’ she continued, 
musing, as if she had 
adopted the stage con- 
vention of soliloquy, 
“why you have just 
failed to capture her 
imagination. For you 
havefailed—but you can 
hardly be aware how 
completely.” 

“Whether or not I’m 
aware seems negligible! 
Susan feels she must 
leave me, and she’ll prob- 
ably act with her usual 


It’s a compliment you should 


promptness. Is that 
what she called to tell 
you?” 


“Partly,” acknowl- 
edged Gertrude, resum- 
ing then her soliloquy: 
“You’ve given her—as 
you would—a ridiculous 
education. She seems to 
have instincts, impulses, 
which—all things con- 
sidered—might have 
bloomed if cultivated. 
As it is, you found her 
crude, and in spite of all 
the culture you’ve 
crammed upon her 
you’ve left her so. She’s 
emancipated—that is, 
public; she’s thrown 
away the locks and keys 
of her mind. I grant she 
has one. But apparently 
no one has even sug- 
gested to her that the 
essence of being rare, of 
being fine, is knowing 
what to omit, what to 
reject, what to conceal. 
I find my own people, 
Ambrose—and_ they’re 
the right people, the only 
ones worth finding—by 
feeling secure with them; 
I can trust them not to 
go too far. They have 
decorum, taste. Oh, I 
admit we’re upholding 
a lost cause! You’re a 
deserter from it—and 
Miss Blake doesn’t even 
suspect its existence. 
Still” —with a private 
smile—‘‘her crudity had 
certain immediate ad- 
vantages this morning.” 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Follies of 1920 


T {S doubtful whether a more perfect instrument for 
I unsettling standards, demoralizing business and con- 

fiseating potential capital than the present revenue 
law could be devised. Like death it is a great leveler, and 
it operates in the same way. 
* In the innocence of their hearts the men who framed this 
law thought that the idle rich and the big producers could 
be nicely trimmed and that the poor and the small 
producers would be benefited and blessed by the opera- 
tion. To be sure the fat was not to be handed over to 
them, but in a nation of leaner business men there would 
be less basis for odious comparisons. Embonpoint and 
bay windows would simply disappear and everybody 
would work down toward the same, if not the pink of, 
condition. It was apparently as simple as that. 

Fond parents who see in baby a potential artist usually 
raise a dealer in plumbing supplies. The revenue law has 
developed unforeseen aptitudes and traits. Rich and poor 
alike are being trimmed ruthlessly by it—the poor more 
in proportion than the rich. One simple and fundamental 
fact is worth noting by those who are always trying to tax 
the other fellow: No scheme of taxation has ever been 
devised that is not passed on in degree and distributed 
over all the population. 

There are three major counts against the present law. 
First, it is the greatest single factor in high prices. In 
America men used to work ten hours a day for themselves. 
Now they are working eight hours—four for themselves 
and four, either directly or indirectly, for the slacker, the 
profiteer and the taxgatherer. They may be paying these 
taxes to the collector or over the counter to the butcher 
and the grocer, but they are paying them. And some of 
them-—the corporation taxes, for instance—are levied over 
and over again on all consumers, From manufacturer to 
middleman, from middleman to retailer, from retailer to 
consumer, they roll up and up, like snowballs, and that 
is exactly the nourishment that consumers get in exchange 
for almost half their pay—nice cool snowballs. 

The revenue law is a prime cause of recklessness and of a 
good deal of the unrest that hds been blamed on the war; 
though, of course, this taxation is a sequel to the war. 
But the war has enough to answer for without our loading 
on it all the cussedness that has come down from Cain and 
all that we have invented since the Armistice. Above all 


things, the average man craves the assurance of stability 
in his affairs. To-day a great many people are asking, 
“Why save, why invest for the taxgatherer? Why deny 
ourselves so long as the Government sets an example of 
prodigality and waste? If such unscientific laws are 
passed and no attempt is made to revise them after their 
mischievousness has been plainly demonstrated, what 
assurance have we that even worse may not follow? 
With the radical press full of free-and-easy theories for 
depriving the industrious of the results of their work and 
prudence, why not blow it in as it comes and be on the 
safe side?”” So they spend while the spending is good and 
make sure of present enjoyment. They will continue to do 
so until Congress restores confidence by sound construc- 
tive legislation; until the large and receptive audience for 
Communistic theories is taught that America will have 
none of them. 

Finally, the revenue law is slowly but steadily confiscat- 
ing capital needed for the expansion and stabilizing of 
business. Sources of new capital are being dried up. In 
the past only a fraction of dividends was spent, the re- 
mainder going into productive industry, into making 
more jobs at better wages for more men. But after a half 
or two-thirds of a man’s income has been taken either 
directly or indirectly by the taxgatherer he feels small urge 
to save the remainder. “‘What’s the use?’ has become the 
universal question. The multimillionaires, the men who 
have accumulated the great fortunes, can lean back phil- 
osophically, but the comers, the live wires, the brains of 
business have had the ground cut from under them, the 
incentive for unusual effort removed. They cannot hope to 
accumulate a fortune or work up to the control of a cor- 
poration. And even so the situation is not so bad for 
them as it is for the men under them, the rank and file in 
factory and office, that they have carried up with them to 
larger opportunities and better standards of living. 

This law is doubly dangerous because it works so largely 
in the dark. Many who are feeling its effects as drasti- 
cally as the millionaire—labor, clerks and salaried women— 
do not know how it is getting to their pay envelopes, and 
are blaming the effect on the wrong cause. ‘It’s the war.” 
Yes. And also it is the men who have been running the 
world since the war. 

Speaker Gillett has recently called on the country to 
practice thrift. We have repeatedly advised it in these 
columns and still urge it in the strongest terms, but it is 
impossible to blink the fact that the practice of thrift has 
been made exceedingly hard for the country and the prac- 
tice of waste exceedingly easy both by act and example of 
Congress. Saving and wise living have been discouraged 
not only by the passing of this revenue law and by per- 
mitting it to stay on the statute books when even the 
dullest of demagogues and those most guiltless of business 
sense must begin to see the harm that it is doing, but also 
by our failure to reorganize as a business government to 
do the national business and to promote private business 
in a common-sense, businesslike manner. There is a glim- 
mering of hope in the reports of a Budget Bill by both 
House and Senate committees, but this is only a first 
step forward. 

We repeat that under this revenue act saving is becom- 
ing progressively harder. It is true that in time this law 
will work toward a greater degree of equality, but it will 
be the equality of the Communist—an equality of ex- 
travagance while our surplus lasts and an equality of 
misery when it is gone. It may finally solve the capital- 
and-labor problem, settle the endless controversy about 
wages and hours. A hungry man will work any number of 
hours for a bare living. We confess to a strong distaste for 
such a settlement, for anything that tends to lower wages 
or standards of living, but both are inevitable if the flow of 
capital into industry is checked, or the incentive to private 
initiative and enterprise is lessened on the one hand, and 
Government indulges in prodigal and wasteful expendi- 
tures on the other, 

There are those who in the face of a hundred demon- 
strations of lack of practical sense and business capacity by 
Congress still babble about government ownership. They 
are like the perfect-lady parlor socialist who has said that 
she is concerned with ideals and not with practical 
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details. Bless her heart, she does not have to be, but 
of us who have not married it or inherited it have te 
little planning to make ends meet. We can extract \ 
gen from the air, but we cannot materialize fooc, 
clothes from hot air. That is what all this talk ot 
socialists, right wing, left wing, down the center, do | 
and swing your partners, finally amounts to, Eve 
Government’s venture in getting nitrogen from the ; | 
by all accounts, just another painful example of jj 
capacity to engage in business. 

Does not the fact that such a fool law as this revent 
could have been passed by Congress suggest that praic 
business brains must hereafter dominate the coung 
the nation? Does not the fact that such a dangerow ; 
is allowed to remain on the statute books after its des ; 
tive workings have been clearly demonstrated suggest |; 
it is time to select the men who make the Tules | 
which business must operate with a view to their Sp i 
fitness for the job? Just where would the board of ¢, 
tors of a private business get off with the majority sj | 
holders if they persisted in operating under antiqu 
methods and in perpetuating costly mistakes? They y | 
get off sudden and nowhere. | 

The Government of the United States is first of 
giant corporation that must work smoothly, efficiently ; 
understandingly for the prosperity of all the people | 
does not, as it is at present constituted, size up to the | 
It does not comprise in its membership enough me ( 
practical knowledge and broad business experienc | 
keep a private corporation out of a receivership, 

If one turns from the legislative to the executive } 
situation is just as bad, because it could not be worse. / 
head almost every important department of the Gov 
ment with a man inexperienced in the affairs of the: 
partment, and then we shift or let out these men as s 
as they get some knowledge of their business. Look) > 
the Cabinet appointments and changes, not only du) 
this Administration but during the past twenty years [ 
cannot be done successfully in any other human affair \ 
it cannot be done successfully in government. The an: 
is that government is not well done, but bungled. 

If political considerations must enter into the ) 
pointment of high officials let us regard them as frai | 
figureheads and put the real authority and work of « 
departments in the hands of well-paid nonpolitical | 
all-business executives who will hold office as long as tj 
are the best men in sight for the jobs. 

A sense of dignity in a high official is important, | 
common sense is even more important. While a man s 
his head up among the clouds a lot of things that are | - 
pening down here on earth get by him. Governmens 
concerned with ornery human beings and a theory tt 
orchestrates beautifully for a heavenly choir cannot ? 
played without jarring discords on our earthly insi+ 
ments. Ideals to be useful in government must be + 
tentially workable, but if they are the idealists will h 
none of them. They have no interest in anything that)! 
work, Adherence to an ideal that proved practica; 
would automatically throw them out of a job, for * 
practicable demands practical men. Partisa 1 
doubt has its place, but its place is in the diseal E 
many personal and partisan considerations are b 
precedence over the interests and needs of the Am 
people. 5 

We have been passing through an era of @ 
medievalism since the Armistice—a period of childl) 
credulity. It has been the day of those half go: ede 
agogues, and of those snappy young saviors of t 1 
who have graduated from the stern, practical e 
of life in a university or from Greenwich V 
new journalism. There seems to be an area 
bouillon jelly in the brains of these men whe 
radical bacilli thrive and propagate amazi 
start with one pet bug and the little pink rascal | 
million. 

Any kind of social alchemist with an economie pil 
opher’s stone that he warrants to produce gold W. 
work has his following, whether he wears the 
smile of radicalism or the string tie of the state: 
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wt catches the crowd. The bigger the promise the 
igor it goes. 

ter each new craze, each new revolution, the world has 
ys gone back to the old sanity, the old institutions of 
y order, hard work and the protection of the worker in 
»roperty, on which civilization is built and on which 
92 it can stand. We must go back now and build anew 
, hese foundations under the leadership of practical 
e, Our present leaders have pulled us up so far by the 
» straps that the straps are breaking. Unless we re- 
nize and get down to business we are due for a bump. 
while back it was decided in one of our states to kill off 
“aawks and the crows by scattering lumps of poisoned 
« and meat through the woods. This got a few of the 
vcs and crows and along with them most of the song 
jgame birds. In their efforts to reach the predatory 
«bers of society, well-meaning gentlemen are con- 
nilly adopting measures that kill off a hundred useful 
e bers of the business world to every one of its hawks 
« they bag and nail up on the barn door. 

jis not really necessary to poison and desolate the 
91 inorder to kill off the comparatively few birds of 
«. For in spite of the preachments of hate and the 
exed gospel that seeks to brand as a crook every man 
h has got ahead, the mass of men who have made some 
<2ss, great or small, have made it by being willing to 
ic clearer, work harder and save more than their 
livs. In a world that does not want to bother its head 
_ aster its job, to work long hours and to deny itself, 
iis not the popular gospel, but it is the true one. 

‘hen people spend half the time that they now devote 
‘ying to find out what’s wrong with the world to trying 
\scover what’s wrong with themselves, we are going to 
t:a lot of problems. The more clearly and sanely we 
ic about ourselves as individuals, the more clearly and 
rly we shall think as a government. What we have 
y reflects what we are. 


On Opening Charge Accounts 


WDIES opening new charge accounts may have no- 
_ticed—often with resentment and anger—the un- 
Int and apparently ungracious scrutiny with which 
€ purely financial attractions and ability are examined 


to the exclusion of all others—and especially their treat- 
ment of previous and other charge accounts. This is an 
ungrateful and embarrassing process for all concerned— 
often ending in recriminations, misunderstandings and 
tears. 

At the present time Europe, together with her hosts of 
friends in this country, is urging with an almost feminine 
insistence and excitement the extension to her by the 
United States of the greatest charge account in the history 
of credits—we having assumed for the time being at least 
the once despised but now somewhat generally coveted 
distinction of being the chief nation of shopkeepers on 
the earth. 

We hold this position not entirely perhaps through either 
our merit or desire. But having it, our first necessity, 
according to the necessities of our class, is to examine our 
customer’s financial abilities in general and her treatment 
of her existing charge accounts in particular. This we 
are now doing. 

That the financial abilities of the customer were greatly 
impaired was a fact which we knew and were willing to 
accept without prejudice to her proposed new account— 
if possible. But now a new factor in our problem appears 
through the disclosure upon close examination of her 
treatment of her existing charge accounts. Her record in 
this respect is not Al. 

She is not—it is more than suspected; it is openly 
stated—in the habit of paying her bills to the extent of 
her ability; she is living quite consciously upon the 
proceeds of her charge accounts. She has become in 
short—we have good reason to believe—a poor moral as 
well as a poor financial risk. 

This fact places us in a very embarrassing position. 
Our personal relations with the customer have been warm 
and friendly; we have every desire to extend the new 
account to her; and she—with a somewhat feminine im- 
patience of personal 
slight—is already clearly 
hurt by our not doing so. 

But how under existing 
conditions is it to be pos- 


sible for us to extend this oft Pyes xf 

new credit? That is our eR kg 

present hard problem. ‘| ff . 
fe 
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The last Secretary of the Treasury at the time of his 
retirement quite recently dealt with this important mat- 
ter, and among other comments made this observation 
concerning it: 

“The United States could not, if it would, assume the 
burdens of all the earth. It cannot undertake to finance 
the requirements of Europe, because it cannot shape the 
fiscal policy of the governments of Europe. The Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot tax the people of the 
United States to meet the deficiencies rising from the 
failure of the governments of Europe to balance their 
budgets.” 

This statement, considered closely, may be found help- 
ful in the solution of the entire problem. Stated in this 
way, the attitude of the United States Government on this 
matter of the desired charge account can scarcely appear 
unreasonable. We can hardly be held to cause justifiable 
offense by refusing to assess upon the citizens of the 
United States the taxes which other governments fail to 
assess upon their own population for their own use. And 
if we did cause offense in any quarter by this we could not 
help ourselves. For mathematically, necessarily, no mat- 
ter what we wished or did not wish, it would be impossible 
for us to do for Europe by our credit the thing that she 
must do for herself. 

And this is equally as true in commercial as in gov- 
ernmental affairs. Human life, individual, national or 
continental, was never yet extended indefinitely by an 
indefinitely extended charge account. 

So the situation after all is very clear—no matter what 
embarrassment may be caused in stating it. Europe, 
without disparagement of her charms or denial of her ad- 
mitted claims upon our gratitude and affection, can have 
her charge account extended in one way only—under the 
necessities of the situation: By showing a disposition at 
some time, as soon as it is reasonably possible, to pay her 
bills. 

We cannot help her unless she first helps herself. To 
do so would be poor affection, sad gratitude and false 
service. For following such an attempt in a very short 


time indeed both the rescued and the rescuer would find 
themselves seated stunned and bleeding amid the splinters 
of the commercial and financial world. 


infantryman named Jules Garnier received 

a bad wound in the jaw. For several weeks 
he lay in half-conscious agony, close to, death, 
with morphine as his only friend. 
After that he was carried from 
hospital to hospital and from 
surgeon to surgeon until his small 
remnant of patience, hope, good 
will was entirely spent. Four 
years of constant warfare drain 
any man’s capital, even if there 
be no complications; and in 
Garnier’s case there was a small 
farm back there in the middle of 
France, abandoned and gone to 
ruin. 

But eventually, six months 
after the Armistice had been 
signed, thanks to the skill of a 
doctor in a Paris institution, 
Garnier’s jaw was nearly rebuilt. 
New teeth were all he needed 
now. Hewas even told he might 
leave his ward for a few days 
and make a visit home. He did 
not profit by the offer, however. 

He merely shook his head and 
muttered gruffly: ‘“I’d rather 
stay on here until it’s all finished 
with—nothing for me to do down 
there now.” 

And near the hospital there was a 
small café frequented at certain hours 
by other convalescent soldiers and by 
workmen from neighboring factories. 
If one had to wait the days out just 
waiting one could wait them out in 
there as well as anywhere else. 

In the café one afternoon Garnier 
made the acquaintance of a small 
sallow-faced man he had often seen 
about the place—a man named Serot. 
At last Serot said in a low confiden- 
tial voice, ‘“‘Friend Garnier, what you say is true, but the 
whole trouble is deeper than that. The whole trouble is 
that the people have lost their sovereignty.” 

Garnier scowled. 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean that ever since the great slaughter matters 
have only gone from bad to worse. “Openly now the govern- 
ment is playing into the hand of the capitalists, the military 
caste, the whole gang of reactionaries in short. But take 
the great slaughter itself—who wanted it? What was it 
all about? 

“What good has it?done?”’ 

“None,” growled Garnier. 

“They nearly killed you off, too, didn’t they?” 

“They did their best between them, yes; but I must 
have been too tough.” 

“In the jaw?” 

“Yes, right there—all this is new.” 

Serot nodded his head gravely. 

“A near thing! What luck! Though didn’t I hear 
somebody say that you’d been badly hit at home—almost 
ruined in fact?” 

“Who told you that?” 

“T forget—somebody round here.” 

“Well, whoever it was, he was telling you the truth. 
Ruined’s the word. Of course I’ve still got my two arms 
and I’m not frightened of work, as anyone who knows me 
will tell you; but all I had is gone. Yes, everything. 
Nothing left.” 

“Tell me about it.” : 

Garnier turned nervously to one side in his chair. 

“T can’t. I can’t talk about it any more at all. Every 
time I even think of it it makes me see red—makes me 
want to go out and shoot someone.” 

“Poor cuss! I don’t blame you. I know how you feel. 
Well, I don’t want to be too curious, but I’d like to hear 
about it, even though it is none of my business.”’ 

Garnier turned back and shoved his elbows forward on 
the table. 

“I’m a farmer down Beauce way. Before the war I was 
working on the farm there with my brother and the old 
man, all three of us in together. Hard going it was at 
times, because between you and me part of the farm— 
more than half of it—was under mortgage; but all in all 
we was pulling out and there was prospects of me and my 
brother doing fairly well in future. Then this war comes 
and my brother and me were mobilized, and a month or 
two later the old man died—overwork, what! And since 
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He Sauntered Quer to the Kitchen. No One in There Either 


then everything’s gone to ruin, fields thick now with four 
years’ weeds that high, live stock sold off, buildings in 
ruin, nothing left—only the mortgage. 

““My brother and me, whenever we use to come home on 
leave, we use to keep my old mother in vegetables as best 
we could; and what with one last cow and a few hens she’s 
managed to scrape along, God knows how. For a time my 
brother and me thought we might still save things, but the 
war’s lasted too long—if you know anything about farming 
you'll understand what I mean—and now my brother goes 
and gets killed last June in Alsace, and I—well, there you 
are!”’ 

Serot nodded his head slowly. 

“It’s worse than I thought. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“What the devil do you want me to do?” 

For a moment Serot stared reflectively across the café, 
then he said, “It’s like that everywhere. Everyone I talk 
to says the same thing. Death and ruin on all sides. Ah, 
friend Garnier, one thing is certain—they’ve got to pay us 
for this war!” 

“e Who? 9 

“These bourgeois, these capitalists.” 

“You’ye said it.’ 

Serot leaned closer over the table. 

“For whose fault was it, this war? Was it yours and 
mine? Did you and I want it?” 

“We did not.” 

“Well, did the people anywhere want the great slaughter, 
or were they just bunkoed into it against their will?” 

Garnier shifted again in his seat and, after taking an- 
other drink from his glass, said; ‘““You know, you had 
to be out there yourself to know how we were made 
monkeys of, week after week, month after month, year 
after year.”’ 

“T know! I know!” 

“And let me tell you something,” Garnier went on. “At 
first, of course, there was a bit of everybody out there; but 
when the rich men’s sons—the crowd you was talking 
about—when they began to see how hot things were get- 
ting and how long it was lasting they all slipped off to the 
rear or else climbed into some staff or else just side-stepped 
into the artillery until at the end the only ones in the 
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_ trenches from one end of the Front to the ot; 
was us farmers.” 

- And Garnier suddenly sat up in his ch. 

and brought his fist down on the table wit), 
bang and glared excited| 

“That’s right!” answer 
Serot. ‘‘Disgusting!” 

“Then what I say is, sij| 
we're the ones that won {| 
victory let them talk a lit 
about us.” 

“That was just what I y 
going to say when you int 
rupted me. Now answer ;| 
question—if you and TI did) 
want the great slaughter, w 
did?” 

“The rich.” 

“Yes, and it was the ga) 
gang that kept it going, fed| 
with human lives for their 0} 
profit, turned deaf ears to 
offers of peace, kept you pc 
fellows dying off in the trenc} 
while they grew fat—grew {| 
on your blood. Don’t think 
don’t know how bad it w, 
because I was out there mys| 
for fifteen months.” 

“Really? Where?” 

“Oh, a bit of everywhere. Yi 
sir, grew fat on our blood; a 
now this very day the same ¢ 
business is going on. Pay t 
poilu for his victory? We! 
hardly! Demobilize him at one 
No to that too! Why, if the 
were no soldiers left what wou 
all the gold braid have to ord 
round? Let the poilus stay || 
out there in the mud where thi | 
belong, and on with the fun, : 
with the waste. Who cares abo 
the poor and the starving! A)! 
if there’s nothing left to k 
here—well, let’s send them all off to Russia, for in Russ| 
a horrible, a terrible, a nauseating thing has happene 
I can harely tell you about it it’s so awful, friend Garnic| 
Why, in Russia the people are really free! There in Russ! 
the people have actually thrown off the yoke of t)| 
capitalists and the parasite dividend holders and ha'| 
asserted their own sovereignty! So quick, bayonets al 
cannon to the fore!” 

“Well, they don’t get me to go to no Russia!” 

“Spoken like a man!” continued Serot softly. “At 
you're not alone, my friend, so stick to your resolutic 
and don’t worry. And I’ll tell you something on the quie| 
Right here’’—Serot bent forward again and tapped tl| 
table with his forefinger—‘‘right here in Franée the peop | 
are also going to assume their sovereign rights. They’ 
tired, you know, of playing with stacked cards. They’ 
going to have 4 new deal. | 

“Well, I’ve got to be off,” Serot said a few minutes lat(| 
as he rose from the table. ‘If you’re sure you’ll have notl 
ing more? Have another beer? Sure? Now when shall 
see you again?” He held Garnier’s hand an instant. “I 
always here about lunch time and I'll be glad to havea tal 
with you any time. You’ve got interesting ideas. Anyon 
can see that you’re a man who’s got brains and has though 
things out for himself.” - 

Garnier blushed and muttered, ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen a thin | 
or two, you know, in the last few years.” 

“I should say you had!’ answered Serot. “I shouli 
say so!” 

Thereafter Garnier met Serot nearly every day an! 
through him soon made many new friends. Often ther 
would be as many as ten or fifteen of them sitting roun' 
the same table, drinking and talking or just listening ti 
Serot. They were a great crowd. To be sure many of then, 
were munition workers and had never been nearer Ul 
Front than Paris, but that wasn’t their fault, ang they 


knew how things stood. ; uA 
sovereignty of 4 


I 
i 


All talked continually about the 
people, how the people should at last do away wit a 
intermediaries and run everything themselves—Tun a 
own factories, their own coal mines, their own ‘aaa 
their own banks, everything in short. Soon Garnier use 
the word “sovereignty” himself and more and more @? 
joyed using it. There was something magnificent abe > 
the word and so satisfying. It promised to lay at one’s 


a te 
many wonderful things one had vaguely wanted all one ; 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Campbell’s Beans are made in kitchens famous 1 
for wholesome food products. Campbell’s Beans 4 


are slow-cooked, which means that they are ; 
thoroughly cooked. The delicious tomato i 
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a healthful stimulant to the digestion. These th 
selected beans, rich in nutrition, are thus readily : 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

life, and that without any effort on one’s own part but 
simply as one’s just reward and absolute right. As for the 
words “‘the people,”’ well, that was merely another way of 
Saying one’s self. 

Regularly now all gathered about the table, even as they 
understood that Serot had taken each of them into his 
secret, told each of them of the day that was coming. They 
even began to talk freely about the day among themselves 
and particularly that glorious aftermath when all wealth 
would be divided up among the people. Then as they sat 
there drinking together words would fly to and fro merrily 
and eyes glitter with excitement. 

“Ah, just wait, boys! Just watch me in the first jeweler’s 
shop I come across—or even a tobacconist’s! 

But really the best part of being in the secret of the day 
was to be able to hint about it in public when anything 
went wrong. Then one got a real foretaste of the power 
that was to come, for as each had noticed for himself the 
merest threat of certain events made fat bourgeois every- 
where simply crinkle up with fear. 

However, one day Garnier realized that the work on his 
teeth would be finished now in next to no time. Unless the 
unexpected happened he would besent back to hisregiment 
or at best into the auxiliary service—in short be made to 
wallow round, obey orders once more, all as if the war was 
still on. The mere thought of such an outrage began to 
keep him awake nights. It was unheard of. Nor did 
Serot offer any consolation, for according to Serot the only 
reason demobilization was proceeding so slowly was because 
the government wished it so. No doubt the government 
had got wind of the coming of the day and meant to try 
and thwart it by keeping out of Paris as many of their 
victims as they could. Well then, that was the.last straw. 

And for Garnier the problem of his future now crystal- 
lized itself into this question of his demobilization. In- 
cessantly he clamored for it, one moment swearing 
vengeance on Clemenceau and his band for thwarting the 
will of the people in this criminal fashion, the next vowing 
openly that he would desert. 

““They won’t demobilize me? Very well then, I demo- 
bilize myself. I’ve had my belly full of all this. I won’t 
stand for any more.” 

One last morning word came that all men in his category 
were to report to their demobilizing centers. He stared at 
the notice blankly. Two days later he went out to Vin- 
cennes and after being shoved round from bureau to bureau 
for a couple of hours was given his deferred pay and told 
he was no longer a soldier but a civilian. 

Bewildered, he could only stand there in front of the 
cashier’s desk, and stuffing the money into his inside 
pocket nod his head portentously and glance round for an 
opportunity to 
open up comment. 
Others, however, 
were preoccupied 
in obtaining their 
own freedom. An 
elderly adjutant 
came and leaned 
over the back of 
the woman clerk 
the other side of 
the counter. 

Fumbling im- 
portantly with his 
beard he whis- 
pered, ‘“‘Certain 
this last fellow’s 
papers are all 
right?” 

“é Vier 

“But he doesn’t 
come from the 
armies !’? 

“No, but he 
comes from a hos- 
pital.” 

“What 
it??? 

Before the 
woman could find 
the paper in ques- 
tion Garnier was 
at the desk. 

“Say, you old 
whisk broom, 
you’renot looking 
for trouble by any 
chance?’’ 

The adjutant 
bent closer over 
the woman’s back 
and looked at the 
paper she held up 
to him, but his 4 
fingers trembled 
in his beard and 
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suddenly as Garnier repeated his question he looked up 
and said in a dry precise voice, ‘‘Two more words from 
you and I’ll show you that if you’re no longer subject to 
military law you are to civil.” 

“Me?” snarled Garnier. 

“Yes, you! And it won’t be the first of your kind I’ve 
had arrested.” 

- With one bound Garnier was on the counter, and though 
a couple of neighbors clutched him, held him back, he 
struggled violently against their efforts, bellowing mean- 
while at the adjutant, ‘Have me arrested! You! A 
damned old good for nothing that’s been hiding away for 
four years while we others have been in the trenches! 
Think you can come out now, do ye, now that it’s all over, 
and begin to swear and curse us out? No, let me go! Let 
me get at him! I’ve been waiting forty-eight months to 
get a crack at a mug like that.” 

But numerous kindly hands now got the best of him and 
before the gendarmes could arrive pulled him down and 
led him out of the building. Once outside, he shook off 
all offers of a drink and went straight back to the café. 
Serot was there. Curtly Garnier told him the whole story. 

When he had finished Serot led him away from the bar 
and said in a low voice, ‘‘It’s. decided.” 

“What?” : 

“The day. The first of May. Can you wait?” 

“Can I wait? For sure I can.” 

“Good! Hang round a little and I’ll show you a place 
to sleep for a few days. It won’t be like the hospital, but 
you'll be with friends all the time.” 

In the empty. cinema, where Garnier and a hundred 
others slept upon decrepit benches, kingdoms and com- 
monwealths were overthrown pell-mell and wreaths of 
tobacco smoke hung thick about the iron rafters. Fra- 
ternity reigned; and in a few days they were going to lock 
arms and march forth into the streets like one large f amily 
and look out any who stood in their way! 

Then at last the day came—wet and dreary. Never had 
Garnier been so nervous; it was worse than going to the 
attack. But as they sauntered out of the cinema and 
started off all his nervousness passed and soon they became 
vast-throngs. j 

Toward noon, however, they began to see that some- 
thing was wrong. Everywhere they were met by police 
and troops. Then slowly the dream turned into a night- 
mare. Once, to be sure, they managed to break through a 
cordon and Serot unfolded a huge red flag and they swept 
on, wildly singing L’International: 


Et s’ils veulent ces cannibales faire de nous des héros, 
Nous leur montrerons que nos balles sont pour nos propres 
généreux. 


They Began to Taik Particularly About That Glorious Aftermath When All Wealth Would be Divided Up Among the People 


._ when he at last approached the station he was saunterin | 
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But half an hour later everything began to get mi) 
up and then went from bad to worse until at last he for 
himself and some others surrounded everywhere by : 
police, and blows began to fall thick and fast. | 

He saw a police lieutenant calmly point him out | 
say, “Grab that big soldier over there too!” - 

Then just at that moment a couple of revolver sh | 
rang out and the crowd shifted again and he was able | 
dodge free. | 

That night there were only a few of them at the cinen| 
but the next day Serot was at the café, and though he h | 
a huge black eye he was just as calm as ever, He explain 
how things hadn’t got started the way they should; hj! 
there were too many spectators, too many sheep. Then, | 
course, there was the old psychological phenomenon | 
contend with of two policemen being able to frighten | 
crowds a hundred strong. But there was nothing to wor | 
over. They had made an excellent beginning; only be | 
in a little too much of a hurry, that was all. Next tir, 
they would do it better, do it right, begin in the first pla 
with a strike all over France. 

Organization was the new word now. You can’t expe. 
to do anything without organization. The Germans hj| 
shown that. But at the end of a week Garnier decided th 
he had better make a visit home. Serot had promised | 
find him work in a factory. Before he started in he mu. 
finish off with the farm; let Digard take his mortgag) 
share, and then selling the rest for whatever it would fete | 
find a room in Paris for himself and mother. - 

“Then you’re one of us?” Serot asked at his departu 

“Of course.” '] 

“Well, you come back when you get things fixed 1/ 
down there‘and I’ll see you get that job. Now you'd hett| 
let me have your address.” 

“Oh, I shall only be gone a few days!” 

““Never mind, let me have it in case something speci 
turns up and we need you.” 

He gave his address and then went off briskly with th_ 
important scowl of a man who has much work to do. Yi) 


along slowly. ; 
He lingered so late over a drink in the buffet that whe | 
he came to get into the train all the third-class compar | 
ments were full, or at least someone said they wen| 
Calmly opening the door of a first-class compartment, h| 
led the way in for several others; then sat there waiting 
hoping someone would come along and try to turn him ou! | 
But no one came. 
As the train began to roll away one of those who ha 
followed him snickered and said, ‘“We’re in luck.” 
Garnier sat up and folded his arms and cried out 
“Well, say now, aren’t we men just like anyone else? An 
haven’t we go 
the rights of men| 
even though we d | 
happen to wor! 
with our hands?’ 
A flask wa) 
offered him. Hi! 
took a swig out 0 
it and passed it on | 
then sank bael 
into a gloom) 
silence. 
He dreaded 
that first walk 
down the village! 
street, half the vil 
lage calling: out| 
after him as if he | 
were the returning | 
hero. He decided | 
he would go across | 
the fields, and cut- | 
ting down by the | 
cemetery try t0 
get home unseen. 
His ruse was 
successful, From 
the station to his 
house no one saw 
him. Quickly | 
shutting the big | 
courtyard door, he | 
stood there back 
against it a m0- | 
ment, suddenly | 
relieved. His_ 
mother was not ip 
sight; just the | 
ivy leaves trailing © 
down familiarly 
over the cellar 
entrance the way | 
they always had, | 
while a few hens | 
(Continued on | 
Page 186) 
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HEN you find a cigar that you really 


like, stick to it. 


Such a cigar is Robt. Burns. 
still full Havana—and this fine Havana is 


still brought by special curing to a palate- 


through trying periods of shifting standards 
pleasing mildness. 


cigar whose high quality is maintained 
and economic change. 
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DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


Doubtless the General Cigar Co., Inc., could 
in various ways cut the cost of making 
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Oil From 
Shale 


OR- many 
years we 
have heard 


the common re- 
mark that Coal is 
King. Here of 
late, however, the 
highways and by- 
ways are filled 
with excited folks 
who dispute the 
time-honored title 
of the black sov- 
ereign and nomi- 
nate oil as the real 
ruler of our in- 
dustrial destinies. 
Just for the sake 
of harmony, sup- 
pose we call the 
matter a draw 
and divide the 
palm of leader- 
ship between coal 
and oil on a basis 
of fifty-fifty. 
With the argu- 
ment thussettled, 
let us cast about 
to discover the 
name and number 
of,the elder son— 
the crown prince 
who is destined to 
succeed to the 
titles and author- 
ity of the crown. 

Notwithstand- 
ing our premier 
position as an 
oil producing 
country and our 
current record 
output of the precious fluid, we are already a dependent 
nation in the matter of petroleum consumption. Unless a 
huge flock of the present multitude of roseate oil prospects 
actually materialize—and there is small hope they will—the 
end of the domestic oil industry in the United States will 
likely be witnessed by many of the young men living to-day. 

Let no one deceive himself into believing that new sur- 
veys in coming years will add largely to our petroleum 
resources. Our remaining supply of oil has been measured 
with practically the same accuracy as has our reserve of 
coal, New wells may be discovered in old fields, but 
rarely will we find in this country a new territory for 
development that is not already known and outlined. In 
the decade ending in 1918, a period of active exploration, 
the total oil reserve of the nation was increased. by less 
than an amount equal to three years’ consumption. 

It is interesting, therefore, in the light of such facts to 
examine the claims of oil shale as the legitimate successor 
to petroleum. How much shale have we in the United 
States, and what are the chances for its successful com- 
mercial development? These are the leading questions of 
the moment. 

-The principal supplies of oil shale in this country are 
located in Colorado, Wyoming, California, Montana, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. The most spectacular deposits are 
probably those on the western slope of the Rockies, in 
Colorado and Utah. As an indication of just how un- 
limited is our American supply of shale and of how impor- 
tant is this raw material as an oil reservoir to insure our 
future, let me try to picture the possibilities of this natural 
resource in Colorado alone. 

This latter state is estimated to contain 2500 square 
miles of oil shale. If we assume that the beds have an 
average thickness of ten feet and that there are eighteen 
cubic feet of shale to each ton, we find that an acre of shale 
contains 24,200 tons and a square mile—640 acres—con- 
tains 15,488,000 tons. The total deposits of shale in all of 
Colorado, therefore, amount to more than 38,000,000,000 
tons.~ If we allow for only a sixty per cent recovery the 
shale available for mining and treatment will total 23,232,- 
000,000 tons. Preliminary tests indicate an average pro- 
duction of at least a barrel of oil to a ton of shale, or more 
than 23,000,000,000 barrels of oil from Colorado shale. 

The total estimated petroleum reserve of the United 
States amounts to less than eighty barrels per person; the 
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Oil:Shale Locations on White River in Colorado 


probable per capita supply from shale in Colorado alone 
amounts to approximately 210 barrels. There are about 
252,000 oil wells in this country, with an average daily pro- 
duction of less than five barrels per well. If 200 oil-shale 
plants were now operating in Colorado and other states, 
each treating 2000 tons of rock daily, they would have an 
annual production of about 120,000,000 barrels of oil, or 
the equivalent of the petroleum output of nearly one-third 
of all our producing wells. 

The treatment of shale for the extraction of oil is an old 
story in Scotland and has formed a profitable industry in 
that country for about seventy years. The Scotch shales 
yield an average of less than thirty gallons of oil a ton, 
whereas the American.shales give up between forty and 
fifty gallons. The Scotch shales yield more ammonium sul- 
phate and less gas than do American shales. The cost of 
treatment in Scotland prior to the war was two dollars a 
ton and the net profit on the operation averaged about 
eighty cents a ton. It is evident, therefore, that in a country 
having a large natural supply of petroleum, selling for less 
than two dollars a barrel, the mining and distillation of 
shale would not be a profitable business. It is because of 
this fact that there has never been any worth-while devel- 
opment of the oil-shale deposits here in the United States. 

Before petroleum was discovered in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia there were dozens of small companies in our 
Eastern States engaged in the production of oil from shale, 
but the finding of subterranean supplies of petroleum first 
crippled and eventually killed the infant shale industry. 
Now with the price of oil rapidly advancing to record 
heights the commercial utilization of our mountains of 
shale is speedily forming into a reality that promises both 
permanence and profit. Practically one-half of all our 
underground pools of petroleum have been drained, and 
our domestic use of oil is advancing at a rate that indicates 
yearly consumption of more than 500,000,000 barrels by 
1925. Never were conditions so favorable for the build- 
ing of a great new industry as now prevail in the matter 
of distilling oil from shale. 

When attention was first directed to the mountains of 
shale in Colorado and an initial effort was made several 
years ago to develop these deposits a Scotch shale retort 
of the Henderson type was erected near De Beque, Colo- 
rado, After a number of attempts to operate this retort 
the project was abandoned, due to the fact that the shale 
from the vicinity fused together in such a manner that it 
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duced from | 
shale conti 
virtually e, 
component | 
ground petroleum, the main distinction being that | 
shale oil contains a certain amount of unsaturated hy) 
carbons, which must be removed in refining; other | 
the refining procedure is the same as that used in refi | 
ground petroleum and differs only in degree. 

At the present time the oil recovered from shale cai ' 
most profitably converted into gasoline, because gast | 
is one commodity that is in unusual demand to-day. | 
gasoline produced. from shale has a much lower boi} 
point than that produced from underground petrole| 
yet the former weighs approximately four-tenths (/ 
pound more per gallon than the gasoline derived from { 
ground oil. Recent tests have shown that one gallo! 
gasoline from petroleum oil produces approximately 1 
000 heating units, while a gallon of shale-oil gasoline | 
produce 134,000 units of heat. If this condition holds 1° 
in general practice it would indicate that the shale gaso ' 
will have more power per gallon, and due to its low boi} 
point will ignite with greater ease and produce 4 m’ 
powerful explosion. Me | 

Recent government tests indicate that the lubricat} 
oils produced from shale are of splendid quality and t) 
from each barrel of shale oil approximately twenty-/ 
pounds of very high melting-point paraffin can be obtain 
Practically all the paraffin produced from ground pet: 
leum has a relatively low melting point. It is anticipa | 
that the shale paraffin will be able to compete with ¢; 
cerite in insulating electrical apparatus. It is further af f 
that on an average each ton of American shale will p’ 
duce in the neighborhood of twenty pounds of sulphate 
ammonia, which will help out materially in adding to! 
productivity of the farm lands of the country. 

The newest process of American origin for the carb 
ization of shale has evolved from the patient research we 
of a young gas engineer named Wallace, who as al © 
ployee of a gas company in St. Louis started @ Semes” 
coking experiments, commencing first with coal, a 
as 1905. It was not until 1912, however, that Mr. W h 
became interested in the possibility of applying his met | 
to the recovery of oil from shale. Shortly after this 7 
lots of Colorado and Utah shales were brought to St. | 
and tests were conducted to perfect a plan that wou al 
commercially satisfactory. The research work contin {| 
for another five years before the inventor decided toe 
his process for use in the industrial field. The fim 
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jeze scale indicated that shale oil could be produced at 
et low enough to compete with ground petroleum. 
saew American method appears to have the advantage 
ctting the oil out as a primary decomposition product, 
rg the oil a quality superior to the product derived by 
i; a method where secondary decomposition reactions 
sllowed. In the former process no heat is wasted in 
ing about secondary reactions, and the time of the 
eition is reduced by more than one-half. 
je other day, in an effort to get authentic operating 
ies, I sought Mr. Wallace and procured from him a 
srehensive estimate of actual working costs based on 
sninary but large-scale practice. Reduced to the sim- 
» form, his figures indicate that at the present time 
sost of erecting a carbonizing plant to treat 90,000 
sof shale annually would be $220,000. The average 
sper ton of shale carbonized would be $1.37, divided 

lows: Fixed charges—including insurance, taxes, 
prs and depreciation—thirty-two cents; labor, fifty 
»; quarrying the shale, forty-five cents; extraction of 
,onia, ten cents; making a total of $1.37. Ifthe shale 
sot be quarried and must be mined instead, the cost 
yd be $1.25 rather than forty-five 
s:as stated above. According to Mr. 
sace, the United States Bureau of 
iss is authority for the statement 
athe oil can be topped for gasoline at 
4t of ten cents a barrel. He believes 
wigure is correct. The total cost of 
11g, carbonizing—retorting—and re- 
jz each ton of shale would be $2.47, 
yed as follows: Overhead and trans- 
ition, fifty cents; carbonizing, $1.37; 
sof refining, sixty cents; making a 
t of $2.47. 
/ to the revenue to be derived from 
esreatment of each ton, the figures 
cuce the following: 
¢ ne, 8.9 gallons, at 20 cents per gallon $1.78 


rin, 23 pounds, at 6 cents per pound ~=1.38 
) nium sulphate, 17.2 pounds, at 5 cents 
Bpommdre seen, .86 
lcating oils, 17.65 gallons, at 20 cents 
tie). 0 aE SRS al en 3.53 
ee ea TS. $7.55 


}:ducting all the costs from the above 
yiue, we have a net profit on the op- 
aon of $5.08 per ton. If instead of 
cucing a lubricating oil the distillate 
inverted into gasoline we would get 
J gallons of gasoline instead of the 
Jrallons previously mentioned. This 
yd make the total revenue per ton 
5 instead of the $7.55 before indi- 
ti. 

Ir. Wallace bases his figures on a yield 
rty-two gallons of oil per ton, but 
Ws that a much higher recovery will 
‘ossible in all districts where a good 
tly of shale is available. He says 
€it is not unusual to expect that the 
‘ill refine out from seven dollars to 
z; dollars a barrel, for the average 
ming plant procures such a result 
(2 easily. He also makes the claim 
since he has based his figures on a 
11 plant having a capacity of only 
00 tons a year the costs that are 
va will be materially lowered in regu- 
rommercial practice. It is his belief 
é most of the plants that will be 
eed during the next few years will 
“a tonnage capacity for treating not 
shan 600,000 tons annually. It is also 
pinion that an investment of at least $500,000 must 
‘ounted upon to insure success for any single project. 
‘ne United States Government has reserved something 
‘45,000 acres of oil shale lands in Colorado as a reser- 
of fuel for the American Navy. All the evidence at 
ii seems to indicate that beyond all doubt the coming 
¢ths will show us the birth of a new and permanent 
istry that portends wider benefits for the industrial life 
1e United States than any of us at the present time 
ripate. It is good to know that just when we are 
éding tears because of the likelihood of an early demise 
the part of our stanch adherent, King Oil, old Mother 
zare bobs up with a new candidate all groomed for an 
17 succession to the envied throne. Long live the 
@s! May they fulfill all the hopes we place in them! 


| Preservation of Wood 


NE branch of engineering that is doing worthy service 
4is that of wood preservation. The proper treatment 
imber converts a perishable product into what is 
¢tically a permanent material having a multitude of 
4. Through modern methods the life of most species of 
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wood can be extended no less than 300 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 140,000,000 wooden crossties are used each year in 
the upkeep of the roadbeds of our American railroads. 
About two-thirds of these ties are employed without any 
preliminary preservative handling, so that if we assume 
that a minimum saving of four cents per tie would result 
from treatment prolonging the life of the ties it appears 
that the railroads of the eduntry might save upward of 
$4,000,000 a year through taking action in this matter. 
All of which does not mean that the railroads of the 
United States are wholly neglectful in the matter of saving 
timber through wood-preservative treatments, for during 
the last half century the percentage of ties treated by the 
nation’s carriers has increased from-less than one per cent 
to something like thirty-four per cent of all used. Fifteen 
years ago the number of crossties treated annually in this 
country totaled about 13,000,000; it is likely that this 
year we will apply preservative methods to something like 
47,000,000 ties. The railroads use more than 2,000,000,000 
feet of lumber annually for the maintenance of railway 
freight equipment and for the construction of néw cars. 
This total amount of timber costs the transportation lines 
approximately $60,000,000 each year, and as very little of 
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this enormous supply of lumber is subjected to preserva- 
tive treatment there is here a great opportunity for a ma- 
terial saving as well as in the treatment of ties. 

However, it should not be assumed that the railroads are 
the chief offenders in the matter of wasting the nation’s 
precious timber supply through neglecting to apply the 
knowledge we possess in the art of wood preservation. 
Untreated timber is now seldom found in wharf supports 
or marine structures, for unprepared lumber quickly suc- 
cumbs to the attacks of marine borers. It is also a fact that 
the telegraph and telephone companies rarely use poles 
and cross-arms that have not been subjécted to preserva- 
tive handling. But the general public, which employs 
wood for thousands of uses, has not yet beén educated to 
recognize the great advantages that result from wood 
preservation. The biggest opportunity, therefore, for the 
expansion of the art of prolonging the life of wood lies in 
the instruction of the fellows who use wood in our mines 
and factories and for a hundred purposes on our farms. 

Though wood preservation in the United States dates 
only from 1838, when the first crossties weré treated by an 
infusion of bichloride of mercury and laid on the Northern 
Central Railroad in Maryland, the practice in prolonging 
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the life of wood is as old as the ages. The early Egyptians, 
who were adepts in the art of embalming their dead, using 
oil of cedar, were also proficient in the protection of timber, 
employing garlic boiled in vinegar, which seemed to give 
the wood immunity from attacks by worms. The Greeks 
and Romans first resorted to the charring of wood in their 
efforts to prolong its life, and later used essential oils in 
their preservative treatment. Both the British and the 
Dutch used petroleum oil for wood preservation two cen- 
turies ago, but it was not until the early part of the nine- 
teenth century that methods were perfected to prolong the 
life of timber through the injection of various chemicals. 

The progress of wood preservation in the United States 
was particularly slow up until 1895, at which time there 
were only fifteen plants in operation in this country. The 
tardiness in the development of the art in America was 
caused chiefly by the low prices at which wood sold up to a 
little more than a decade ago. In 1900 there were only 
about twenty-five wood-preserving plants in the United 
States; in 1914 there were 122, while at the present time 
there are in the neighborhood of 130 such establishments 
here in America. The total wood treated in this country in 
1909 amounted to 75,000,000 cubic feet; the total material 
treated at present amounts to something 
like 140,000,000 cubic feet of wood. 
Crossties make up seventy-five per cent 
of the total. Construction timber and 
paving blocks constitute the greater part 
of the remainder of the wood that is 
treated. Creosote is the chief preserva- 
tive used; next in order comes zine chlo- 
ride, while third in order of importance 
is zine creosote. 

The decay of wood is caused by the 
parasitic growth of hundreds of varieties 
of fungi. These latter are plants of low 
order which take their nourishment from 
and owe their growth to the wood in 
which they grow. However, in getting 
nourishment the fungi destroy the wood 
they feed upon. 

The common varieties of fungi, such as 
toadstool, mushroom and the fan-shaped 
growth, which are so often seen on de- 
cayed logs, are but the visible fruit or 
flower of the parasitic plant, while the 
destroying elements are the roots which 
penetrate to the interior of the wood to 
get nourishment. 

The success of wood preservation de- 
pends upon the ability of the operator to 
make the timber poisonous to fungi so 
the plant will not grow, and as a conse- 
quence decay will not occur. Wood that 
is inoculated with a substance poisonous 
to fungi may be exposed to air, moisture 
and warmth without becoming soil for 
the destructive plant. The external 
growths or fruiting bodies of the fungi 
visible in the form of toadstools, and so 
on, produce spores, or seeds, which ad- 
here to them until dislodged by the air or 
other disseminating mediums. Wherever 
these spores alight on wood and find 
conditions favorable they germinate and 
develop into destructive agencies. As a 
consequence decaying wood is a menace 
to all sound wood in the vicinity. 

It is a fact that in many industries the 
development of the art or business has 
been obliged to await the demands of 
necessity. Most people take up with new 
practices through compulsion rather than 
choice. What the virtues of merit have 
failed to win for wood preservation the 
consequential circumstances of an era of criminal timber 
waste will now do in a hurry. 

Woods that are highly resistant to decay are no longer 
easily available. We are now forced to make use of many 
of the so-called inferior woods. Now we find that some of 
the species of timber that were formerly despised can be so 
treated that they become better adapted for railroad 
and construction purposes than the so-called high-grade 
woods. 

In fact, the science of wood preservation is changing 
the economics of timber construction so that in many 
cases the inferior woods are now the cheapest to use. Take 
for instance the matter of posts. Through the use of pre- 
servatives we can make good posts out of ash, beech, birch, 
elm, hickory, maple and poplar, whereas these woods with- 
out treatment could not render satisfactory service. The 
same thing is true in the case of railroad ties. These latter 
ean now be made of the first six of the above woods, in 
addition to red oak and sap pine, which would be impossible 
without proper treatment. 

At a recent meeting of men interested in forestry and 
wood preservation a speaker held up before the audience a 
cross section of a railroad tie which had been sent to him 
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by one of our soldiers who got hold of the piece of wood 
while in France. This section had been taken from a cross- 
tie which was put in a track in France in 1872. Here was a 
case of wood lasting forty-six years in active service. The 
wood was white and still retained the smell of creosote. 
Though this perhaps is not an unusual performance. in 
Europe, where wood is carefully seasoned under cover and 
then treated, the example of service just cited is quite 
remarkable in the light of the fact that most of the railroad 
crossties here in America are replaced every five or six 
years. 

In this country we use approximately 260 cubic feet of 
lumber per capita; Germany a few years ago was using 
about thirty-six, France twenty-five and England and 
Italy only fourteen cubic feet-annually. The reason we 
use so much wood is because of frequent replacements due 
to decay rather than to new construction work. Wood 
conservation means forest preservation. We have reached 
the time when we should commence to look upon the 
growth of a forest as we look upon the growth of corn and 
cotton, refusing to admit that there is any difference in the 
process except the matter of the length of time between 
the sowing and the reaping of the crops. Whereas the 
interval in the case of corn is one year, in the case of reap- 
ing a forest it will be 100 years. 

The nations of Europe get their limited supplies of wood 
through planting and harvesting the timber crop accord- 
ing to a method of rotation. _ Certain forest tracts are cut 
each year and are then planted with saplings which are 
left untouched until the timber harvesting season a cen- 
tury later. 

Again I say, conservation by preservation is economy 
of the first order. 


Teeth and Industry 


f ea United States is a nation of dental cripples. This is 
due to the practice of reparative rather than preventive 
dentistry. It is also caused by a lack of appreciation 
on the part of the general public of the importance of a 
clean mouth and sound teeth. One 
noted dentist who is devoting much 
attention to preventing the necessity 
for teeth repair by preaching and 
practicing oral health is cited in a 
recent report to a large dental so- 
ciety. This man has twenty-eight 
patients, all with healthy mouths, 
who come to him monthly for a 
cleaning of their teeth. An investi- 
gation was made of these cases in 
order to check up how many or what 
percentage had been attacked in the 
influenza epidemic. Not a single one 
of the whole lot had a touch of in- 
fluenza, though there had been in one 
instance six cases in the immediate 
family and under the same roof, one 
of which resulted in death. 

Most everyone is now aware that 
infected teeth are a common cause of 
a number of serious diseases, one of 
which is heart disease. Quite an 
army of our very best family physi- 
cians now demand a dental diagnosis 
just as soon as they are unable to de- 
termine the exact cause of a patient’s 
physical disorder. The country has 
become filled with X-ray laboratories, 
often presided over by some amateur 
electrician who is no more fitted to 
analyze radiographs of the teeth than 
is a boilermaker to build a watch. 

Thousands of people are having 
their teeth yanked out unnecessarily. 
Other thousands are suffering and 
dying from oral infections. As teeth 
are common to us all and as the suc- 
cess of a nation’s business depends 
largely upon the health and attend- 
ance of its workers, few things have a 
closer bearing on the country’s pro- 
duction than sound teeth. 

But first, let us devote just a mo- 
ment to the early days of dentistry, 
so that our story—though brief —will 
touch the high spots with some de- 
gree of completeness. Many people 
carry the idea that dentistry is a new 
art which sprang from nowhere and 
is still sailing a rudderless ship on 
uncharted seas. Such an opinion, 
however, is wholly out of keeping 
with the facts. 

Necessity taught primitive man a 
few curative practices from which 
popular medicine had its beginning. 


gan, 
The earliest methods in the art of 
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dentistry were created in similar fashion. Translations of 
early Egyptian papyri dating back to 1500 years before 
the commencement of the Christian Era indicate that medi- 
cine and dentistry were practiced as a single art in those 
ancient times. But as early as 500 B. c. we have the records 
of the historian Herodotus. to show that the dental art had 
advanced to that stage where it was handled by specialists 
who treated only the teeth. Egyptian mummies show 
cases where lost teeth were replaced by false ones and 
where gold wire bands were employed in dental work. 

The Bible mentions the teeth in forty or fifty places, but 
aside from recognizing the fact that sour grapes set them on 
edge it gives no suggestion that the ancient Hebrews had 
a knowledge of dental medicine such as was possessed by 
the Egyptians. .The Chinese have had treatments for 
tooth affections for two or three thousand years, while the 
people of India have taken scrupulous care of their teeth 
since the remotest ages, their practice being to rub their 
teeth with a small twig of the fig tree each morning while 
they recited their prayers. Some of the people of the Far 
East consider that dyeing their teeth black js one way to 
enhance their beauty, while other races file their teeth 
into points in order to create for themselves an air of 
canine ferocity. 

The earliest records of dental surgery, or teeth extraction, 
that are authentic take us back to Greece in 1100 B. Cc. 
When we get down to the time of Hippocrates, 700 years 
later, we find that this great doctor had reduced both 
medicine and dentistry to something of a science. One is 
amazed in reading the works of this ancient physician to 
find so much of wisdom in his records. 

Said he: ‘Diseases must be combated in their origin. 
The art of curing includes three terms: The malady, the 
patient and the doctor. The latter is the minister of the art, 
but the patient must combat the malady together with him.” 

This doesn’t sound as though it was written 2400 years 
ago. 

Following Hippocrates came Aristotle, the founder of 
natural history and comparative anatomy, and his writ- 
ings contain much interesting information concerning 
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dentistry, and especially with relation to the use of; 
odontagra—dental forceps—in the extraction of te 
From the time of Aristotle, however, until the end of, 
first century after Christ there was not much advanc | 
dental knowledge. But about 100 a. D. we find ree | 
which produce the belief that at that time the Gi] 
doctors knew of the nature and importance of the cen | 
cavity of the tooth. 

The ancient Romans possessed a medical art of Tesp ; 
able proportions. As for dentistry, this science was in) 
duced into Rome by Greek doctors. In the various a 
Roman writings on medicine we find a recipe for a nare , 
drug to produce sleep in persons suffering from toothay: 
Among the ingredients used in the compound were pep); 
poppy, castoreum, cinnamon and acorns. The pati 
must abstain from wine and by means of a sponge must | 
the steam: of hot water reach the affected spot, | 
liquids should be kept in the mouth, and these should: 
made by boiling the bark of the root of a white poplar {; 
or the scrapings off a stag’s horn in a solution of wine i} 
honey. Another mixture designed for external applicat 
was made from the peel of a dried pomegranate «| 
pounded with pine bark, minium—red oxide of lead—;| 
rain water. If the pain from the tooth was severe th} 
were other mixtures composed of various herbs, soot fr | 
incense, crude sulphur and blue vitriol. If the tooth } | 
to be removed this was accomplished by introducing jj, 
the cavity a pepper berry without its skia. 

Other remedies were proposed for ulcers on the gu) 
and tongue. Such sores were cauterized with a red. 
iron. It was advised that black stains on the teeth | 
scraped away and the teeth afterward rubbed wy 
pounded rose leaves, gallnuts and myrrh. Loose te 
were to be bound to firm teeth with gold wire, and if 
extraction was necessary the proper method was to she 
the tooth until it was loose and then pull it out by using { 
fingers or with the forceps. If the tooth was hollow it y 
suggested that the cavity might be filled with lead to ke 
the tooth from being crushed under pressure during extr; 
tion. Other instructions dealt with the removal of 

broken root and with the extracti| 
of a fragment of the jawbone, in 
cating that the business of pulli 
teeth in the year one was far frc| 
being a gentle art. 

Space will not permit me to ca 
tinue a recital of the ancient pre 
tices in dentistry, or tell of the mai 
wise and unwise precepts laid dow 
Burnt and powdered eggshells we 
employed as a dentifrice, indicati)| 
that our present use of a lime c 
bonate on our teeth is not new. ( 
the other hand, these early peopl 
were possessed of absurd ideas ai 
weird superstitions. One writer te) 
how dental pains are cured by takit | 
a small thistle worm and closing 
up with wax in the hollow of #]| 
affected tooth. Other remedies su)’ 
gested putting the hands behind tl 
back and biting a piece of wood thi 
had been struck by lightning; seratel | 
ing the gums with the tooth of | 
hippopotamus; picking the sick toot 
with the frontal bones of a lizar, 
taken from the head of the animal 2| 
full moon and which have not touche 
the earth; dropping into the ear | 
mixture made from earthworm 
cooked in oil; washing the mout 

~ three times a year with the blooi| 
of a tortoise; and by filling the toot) 
cavity with a compound made fron) 
the slough of a serpent, burnt ant 
then reduced with oil to the consist 
ency of soft wax. One thing is sure| 
Toothaches in ancient times Wert 
quite common to the people if wé 
are to judge by the multitude 0: 
dental remedies that were in every: 
day use. 

To-day we frequently speak of how 
the ancients got along very well 
without any great knowledge of the) 
arts and of science, and allude to 
the supposed fact that civilization 
has brought with it certain artificial 
modes of life that have increased the 
sum total of humanity’s woes. What 
sounds more natural therefore than 
the following words of Cornelius 
Celsus, who was born upward of 4 
half century before Christ and who 
complains of the decadence is age 
health due to the sad workings © 
a superior civilization? 

(Concluded on Page 115) 
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thing of yourself not written. Intan- 

gible—invisible—but there—enclosed. 
It is you—expressed in terms of paper 
quality— letter quality. 


[ee each of your letters steps some- 


Systems Bond is a business letterhead 


paper which carries distinction. It repre- 
sents you as you would want to be repre- 
sented. Its “feel”, its crackle, its strength, 
get across —and in a dignified way. - Invari- 
ably it creates an impression of: value. 


“Florewith Onclosed i 


tent, loft-dried paper. It is always avail- 
able—your printer can get it for you. 
And the quality is always uniform; the 
supply dependable. It is backed by a 
company which owns its own timber 


lands; Operates its own pulp and paper 
“mills. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of 
a comprehensive group of papers—a grade 
for “every Bond and Ledger need — all 
produced under the same advantageous 


Moreover, Systems Bond ‘is sold at conditions — and. including the 
a reasonable price—which is unusual well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, 


een 
me MD) Nn. ate 
when you consider that it isa rag-con’ « 9B Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sor Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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“T can’t seem to get interested, Lilah,” sail 


ROBABLY every boy who has attended an TT AR t t EF (2) t ] Fel 
Pesstem college in the last ten years has met LO WV Lt eo fm! eC ee) H VA & @ z G1 Myra, bending forward earnestly. “I’ve playo| 


Myra half a dozen times, for the Myras live 
on the Eastern colleges, as kittens live on warm 
milk. When Myra is 
young, seventeen or 
so, they call her a 
“wonderful kid”’; in 
her prime—say, at 
nineteen—she is ten- 
dered thesubtle com- 
pliment of being 
referred to by her 
name alone; and 
after that she is a 
“prom trotter” or 
“the famous coast- 
to-coast Myra.” 

You can see her 
practically any win- 
ter afternoon if you 
stroll through the 
Biltmore lobby. She 
will be standing in a 
group of sophomores 
just in from Prince- 
ton or New Haven, 
trying to decide 
whether to dance 
away the mellow 
hours at the Club de 
Vingt or the Plaza 
Red Room. After- 
ward one of thesoph- 
omores will take her 
to the theater and 
ask her down to the 
February prom— 
and then dive for a 
taxi to catch the last 
train back to college. 

Invariably she has 
a somnolent mother 
sharing a suite with 
her on one of the 
floors above. 

When Myra is 
about twenty-four 
she thinks over all 
the nice boys she 
might have married 
at one time or other, 
sighs a little and does 
the bestshe can. But 
no remarks, please! 
She has given her 
youth to you; she 
has blown fragrantly 
through many ball- 
rooms to the tender 
tribute of many eyes; 
she has roused 
strange surges of ro- 
mance in a hundred 
pagan young breasts; 
and who shall say she 
hasn’t counted? 

The particular 
Myra whom this 
story concerns will have to have a paragraph of history. I 
will get it over with as swiftly as possible. 

When she was sixteen she lived in a big house in Cleve- 
land and attended Derby School in Connecticut, and it 
was while she was still there that she started going to 
prep-school dances and college proms. She decided to 
spend the war at Smith College, but in January of her 
freshman year falling violently in love with a young infan- 
try officer she failed all her midyear examinations and 
retired to Cleveland in disgrace. The young infantry 
officer arrived about a week later. 

Just as she had about decided that she didn’t love him 
after all he was ordered abroad, and in a great revival 
of sentiment she rushed down to the port of embarkation 
with her mother to bid him good-by. She wrote him daily 
for two months, and then weekly for two months, and then 
once more. This last letter he never got, for a machine-gun 
bullet ripped through his head one rainy July morning. 
Perhaps this was just as well, for the letter informed him 
that it had all been a mistake, and that something told her 
they would never be happy together, and so on. 

The “something” wore boots and silver wings and was 
tall and dark. Myra was quite sure that it was the real 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON 


Smee: 


“Dearest, Dearest!’ He Cried. “‘I Shouldn’t Have Told You! I Shouldn't Have Told You!”’ 


thing at last, but as an engine went through his chest 
at Kelly Field in mid-August she never had a chance to 
find out. i 

Instead she came East again, a little slimmer, with a 
becoming pallor and new shadows under her eyes, and 
throughout armistice year she left the ends of cigarettes 
all over New York on little china trays marked ‘‘ Midnight 
Frolic” and ‘‘Coconut Grove”’ and ‘‘ Palais Royal.’’ She 
was twenty-one now, and Cleveland people said that her 
mother ought to take her back home—that New York 
was spoiling her. 

You will have to do your best with that. The story 
should have started long ago. 


It was an afternoon in September when she broke a 
theater date in order to have tea with young Mrs. Arthur 
Elkins, once her roommate at school. 

“T wish,” began Myra as they sat down exquisitely, 
“that I’d been a sefiorita or a mademoiselle or something. 
Good grief! What is there to do over here once you’re out, 
except marry and retire!” 

Lilah Elkins had seen this form of ennui before. 

“Nothing,” she replied coolly; ‘do it.” 


PRESTON 


round so much that even while I’m kissing th, 
man I just wonder how soon I’ll get tired of him 
I never get carrie, 
away like I used to,’| 

“How old are you 
Myra?” 

“Twenty-one las. 
spring.” 

“Well,” said Lila) 
complacently, “tal. 
it from me don’t ge 
married unless you’y) 
absolutely throug] 
playing round, | 
means giving up aj 
awful lot, you 
know.” 

“Through! Py 
sick and tired of m 
whole pointless ex. 
istence. Funny 
Lilah, but I do fee 
ancient. Up at Ney 
Haven last sprin 
men danced with mi 
that seemed like lit 
tle boys—and once } 
overheard a girl say 
in the dressing room 
‘“There’s Myra Har: 
per! She’s been com 
ing up here for eight 
years.’ Of cours 
she. was about thre 
years off, but it dic 
give me the calendai 
blues.” 

“You and I weni 
to our first prom 
when we were six 
teen—five year: 
ago.” 

‘Heavens!’ 
sighed Myra. “And 
now some men aré 
afraid of me. Isn't 
that odd? Some ol 
the nicest boys. One, 
man dropped me like 
a hotcake after com: | 
ing down from Mor: 
ristown for three 
straight week-ends, 
Some kind friend told 
him I was husband 
hunting this year, 
ORES, cand he was afraid of 
ie a es getting in too deep.” 
ome <a ‘*Well, you are 
os husband hunting, 
aren’t you?” 

“T suppose so—| 
after a fashion.” | 
Myra paused and 
looked about her 
rather cautiously. 
“ Have you ever met 
Knowleton Whitney? You know what a wiz he 1s 00 
looks, and his father’s worth a fortune, they say. Well, 
I noticed that the first time he met me he started when he 
heard my name and fought shy—and, Lilah darling, ’m 
not so ancient and homely as all that, am I?” P 

“You certainly are not!”’ laughed Lilah. “And heres) 
my advice: Pick out the best thing in sight—the man who 
has all the mental, physical, social and financial qualities 
you want, and then go after him hammer and tongs—the 
way we used to. After you’ve got him don’t say to your 
self ‘Well, he can’t sing like Billy,’ or ‘I wish he played 
better golf.” You can’t have everything. Shut your eyes 
and turn off your sense of humor, and then after youre 
married it’ll be very different and you'll be mighty glad. 

“Yes,” said Myra absently; “I’ve had that advice | 
before.” 4 5) 

“Drifting into romance is easy when you're eigen. 
continued Lilah emphatically; “but after five years of i 
your capacity for it simply burns out.” ' 

“T’ve had such nice times,’”’ sighed Myra, “and gue 
sweet men. To tell you the truth I have decided t0 8 
after someone.” 
__'* Who?” (Continued on Page 42) 
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ia ios" us s good to see 
ER the family spirit which 
the Hupmobile seems to 
yenerate everywhere. 


Most motor cars do that in 
;ome measure; but, if you 
will notice, the Hupmobile 
S essentially a family car. 


That is due, we suppose, to 
he fact that it is so easy to 
Irive; so very, very seldom gets 
put of tune; costs so little to 
maintain; and keeps on plugging 
WAY with such everlasting 
aithfulness. e 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“Knowleton Whitney. Believe me, I may be a bit 
blasé, but I can still get any man I want.” 

“You really want him?” 

““Yes—as much as I’ll ever want anyone. He’s smart 
as a whip, and shy—rather sweetly shy—and they say his 
family have the best-looking place in Westchester County.” 

Lilah sipped the last of her tea and glanced at her 
wrist watch. 

“T’ve got to tear, dear.’’ 

They rose together and, sauntering out on Park Avenue, 
hailed taxicabs. 

“T’m awfully glad, Myra; and I know you’ll be glad too.” 

Myra skipped a little pool of water and, reaching her 
taxi, balanced on the running board like a ballet dancer. 

‘By, Lilah. See you soon.” 

*“Good-by, Myra. Good luck!” 

And knowing Myra as she did, Lilah felt that her last 
remark was distinctly superfluous. 


II 


HAT was essentially the reason that one Friday night 

six weeks later Knowleton Whitney paid a taxi bill of 
seven dollars and ten cents and with a mixture of emotions 
paused beside Myra on the Biltmore steps. 

The outer surface of his mind was deliriously happy, 
but just below that was a slowly hardening fright at what 
he had done. He, protected since his freshman year at 
Harvard from the snares of fascinating fortune hunters, 
dragged away from several sweet young things by the 
acquiescent nape of his neck, had taken advantage of his 
family’s absence in the West to become so enmeshed in the 
toils that it was hard to say which was toils and which 
was he. 

The afternoon had been like a dream: November 
twilight along Fifth Avenue after the matinée, and he and 
Myra looking out at the swarming crowds from the roman- 
tie privacy of a hansom cab—quaint device—then tea at 
the Ritz and her white hand gleaming on the arm of a 
chair beside him; and suddenly quick broken words. 
After that had come the trip to the jeweler’s and a mad 
dinner in some little Italian restaurant where he had 
written ‘‘Do you?” on the back of the bill of fare and 
pushed it over for her to add the ever-miraculous ‘‘ You 
know I do!”’ And now at the day’s end they paused on the 
Biltmore steps. 

‘*Say it,’’ breathed Myra close to his ear. 

He said it. Ah, Myra, how many ghosts must have 
flitted across your memory then! 

““You’ve made me so happy, dear,” 

““No—you’ve made 
me happy. Don’t you 
know— Myra fe 

““T know.”’ 

“For good?” 

“For good. I’ve got 
this, you see.” And 
she raised the dia- 
mond solitaire to her 
lips. She knew how to 
do things, did Myra. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night. Good 
night.” 

Like a gossamer 
fairy in shimmering 
rose she ran up the 
wide stairs and her 
cheeks were glowing 
wildly as she rang the 
elevator bell. 

At the end of a fort- 
night she got a tele- 
gram from him saying 
that his family had 
returned from the 
West and expected 
her up in Westchester 
County for a week’s 
visit. Myra wired her 
train time, bought 
three new evening 
dresses and packed 
her trunk. 

It was a cool No- 
vember evening when 
she arrived, and step- 
ping from the train in 
the late twilight she 
shivered slightly and 
looked eagerly round 
for Knowleton. The 
station platform 
swarmed for a mo- 
ment with men re- 
turning from the.gity ; 
there was @ shouting 
medley of wives and 


she said softly. 
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chauffeurs, and a great snorting of automobiles as they 
backed and turned and slid away. Then before she real- 
ized it the platform was quite deserted and not a single 
one of the luxurious cars remained. Knowleton must have 
expected her on another train. 

With an almost inaudible ‘“‘Damn!”’ she started toward 
the Elizabethan station to telephone, when suddenly she 
was accosted by a very dirty, dilapidated man who touched 
his ancient cap to her and addressed her in a cracked, 
querulous voice. 

“You Miss Harper?” 

“Yes,” she confessed, rather startled. Was this unmen- 
tionable person by any wild chance the chauffeur? 

“The chauffeur’s sick,’ he continued in a high whine. 
“T’m his son.” 

Myra gasped. 

“You mean Mr. Whitney’s chauffeur?” 

““Yes; he only keeps just one since the war. Great 
on. economizin’—regelar Hoover.”’ He stamped his feet 
nervously and smacked enormous gauntlets together. 
“Well, no use waitin’ here gabbin’ in the cold. Le’s have 
your grip.” 

Too amazed for words and not a little dismayed, Myra 
followed her guide to the edge of the platform, where she 
looked in vain for a car. But she was not left to wonder 
long, for the person led her steps to a battered old flivver, 
wherein was deposited her grip. 

“Big car’s broke,” he explained. 
walk.” 

He opened the front door for her and nodded. 

“Step in.” 

“‘T b’lieve I’ll sit:in back if you don’t mind.” 

“Surest thing you Know,” he cackled, opening the back 
door. “I thought the trunk bumpin’ round back there 
might make you nervous.” 

“What trunk?” 

“Yourn.” 

“Oh, didn’t Mr. Whitney—can’t you make two trips?” 

He shook his head obstinately. 

“Wouldn’t allow.it. “Not Since the war. Up to rich 
people to set ’n example; that’s what Mr. Whitney says. 
Le’s have your check, please.”’ 

As he disappeared Myra tried in vain to conjure up a 
picture of the chauffeur if this was his son. After a mysteri- 
ous argument with the station agent he returned, gasping 
violently, with the trunk on his back. He deposited it in 
the rear seat and climbed up in front beside her. 

It was quite dark when they swerved out of the road 
and up a long dusky driveway to the Whitney place, 
whence lighted windows flung great blots of cheerful, 


“Have to use this or 


“As for You, My Ex: 
quisite Young Lady, 
You’d Better Under: 
stand That the Best 
Thing YouCan Do is 
to Decide to Settle 
Down Right Here. 
This is My Home, 
and I Mean to Keep 

it So!’’ 
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yellow light over the gravel and grass and trees, Fyal 
now she could. see that it was very beautiful, th; 
blurred outline was Georgian Colonial and that / 
shadowy garden parks were flung out at both sides, 
car plumped to a full stop before a square stone do: 
and the chauffeur’s son climbed out after her and | 
open the outer door. : 

“Just go right in,” he cackled; and as she passed ¢ 
threshold she heard him softly shut the door, clos 
himself and the dark. 

Myra looked round her. She was in a large som 
paneled in old English oak and lit by dim shaded 
clinging like luminous yellow turtles at intervals alone 
wall. Ahead of her was a broad staircase and on boths 
there were several doors, but there was no sight or soy 
of life, and an intense stillness seemed to rise ceasel 
from the deep crimson carpet. ; 

She must have waited there a full minute before | 
began to have that unmistakable sense of someone a | | 
at her. She forced herself to turn casually round. 

A sallow little man, bald and clean shaven, trim é 
dressed in a frock coat and white spats, was standing ;| 
few yards away regarding her quizzically. He must hay! 
been fifty at the least, but even before he moved she hay 
noticed a curious alertness about him—something in hij 
pose which promised that it had been instantaneously 
assumed and would be instantaneously changed in ; 
moment. His tiny hands and feet and the odd twist to his 
eyebrows gave him a faintly elfish expression, and she] 
one of those vague transient convictions that she had § 
him before, many years ago. 

For a minute they stared at each other in silence ¢ 
then she flushed slightly and discovered a desire to s' 

“T suppose you’re Mr. Whitney.’”’ She smiled 
and advanced a step toward him. “I’m Myra Har 

For an instant longer he remained silent and motioi 
and it flashed across Myra that he might be deaf; { 
suddenly he jerked into spirited life exactly like a mechani: 
cal toy started by the pressure of a button. i 

“Why, of course—why, naturally. I know—aht" 
exclaimed excitedly in a high-pitched elfin voice. Th 
raising himself on his toes in a sort of attenuated ¢ 
of enthusiasm and smiling a wizened smile, he mi 
toward her across the dark carpet. om 

She blushed appropriately. 

“That’s awfully nice of —— 

“Ah!” he went on. “‘You must be tired; ar 
cindery, ghastly trip, I know. Tired and hung 
thirsty, no doubt, no doubt!” i 
indignantly. ‘The servants are frightfully..ineffier 
this house!’’ | 
Myra did not know what to say to this, so she 4 


} 


” 


answer. After an instant’s abstraction Mr. W ey” 
crossed over with his furious energy and pressed a button} 
then almost as if he were dancing he was by her side 
again, making thin, disparaging gestures with his hands. 

‘A little minute,’ he assured her, “sixty seconds, 
scarcely more. Here!” 

He rushed suddenly to the wall and with some effort 
lifted a great carved Louis Fourteenth chair and set it 
down carefully in the geometrical center of the carpet. 

“Sit down—won’t you? Sit down! I'll go get you 
something. Sixty seconds at the outside.” 

She demurred faintly, but he kept on repeating “Sit 
down!” in such an aggrieved yet hopeful tone that Myra 
sat down. Instantly her host disappeared. 

She sat there for five minutes and a feel- 
ing of oppression fell over her. Of all the 
receptions she had ever received this was 
decidedly the oddest—for though she had 
read somewhere that Ludlow Whitney was 
considered one of the 
most eccentric fig- 
ures in the financial 
world, to find a sal 
low, elfin little man 
who, when he 
walked, danced was 
rather a blow to her 
sense of form. Had 
he gone to get 
Knowleton! Shere. 
volved her thumbs” 
in interminable con- 
centric circles. 

Then she started 
nervously at a quick 
cough at her elbow. 
It was Mr. el 
again. In one han 
he held aglassof milk 
and in the other 4 
blue kitchen | bowl 
full of those hat 


in soup. 
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HE shortest distance be- 
tween two points might 

be a straight line, on paper, 
—but Wallace Reid cov- 
ered with dust at the wheel 
of this Paramount Artcraft 
speed Picture, will tell you 
that it’s the curves that count! 
When the telegraph poles 
look like the teeth of a comb, 
when the speedometer is de- 
liriously checking off a mile 
every thirty seconds or so— 
then it’s sure you're going 


WALL 


Jesse L. Lasky Presents 


\CE 
“EXCUSE 1 


to win or smash! 
If you saw Wallace 
Reid in “The Roarin’ Road” 
or “Double Speed” you have 
some idea of the pace he hits 
in “Excuse My Dust’, but 
here there’s a girl as well as 
gasoline, and she doesn’t 
quite like this do-or-die stuff. 
Climb- aboard anyway— 
Paramount invites you—and 
get the genuine sensations 
from behind that dithering 
wheel. 
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Adapted from The Saturday Evening Post, story 
“The Bear Trap”, by Byron Morgan 


Directed by Sam Wood _ 
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ADOLPH 
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NEW YORK 


Scenarié by Will M. Ritchey 
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Liberty Tape Moistener 
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Liberty Tape and 


Corrugated and fibre cases 
bound with strong Liberty 
‘Tape stand frequent han- 
dling. 


Imprinted with your trade- 
mark, Liberty Tape makes 
every case a travelling adver- 
tisement— instantly identi- 
fied at terminals—safe- 
guarded against tampering. 
Thieves hesitate to break 
private seals they can’t re- 
place. 

We manufacture sealing tape in 
practically any color, width or 
weight desired—in rolls that fit 
any machine. Liberty Tape guar- 


".anteed to meet railroad require- 


ments for strength—in plain colors 
or printed with your trademark in 
one or two colors. The narrower, 
lighter tape — Tiedy Tape — for 
small or light packages—250 ft. 


rolls—width +44” to 2’’—12> cts. 


The Liberty 
Tape: Moistener effi- 
ciently moistens Tiedy 
Tape, stamps, labels, 


Junior 


envelope flaps, etc. 
Made of solid white 
porcelain and nickeled 
brass. Right size for 
counter, office and 
home use. $1.50 at 
stationers’, or shipped 
direct with 2 rolls of 
Tiedy Tape on receipt 
of $1.74. 


Fh 3 ap 
ae: 


up—at stationers’. 


The Liberty Tape Moistener is 
strong, compact, simple, all metal. 
Kasy to operate, 1t speeds packing. 
Handles tape to 4’’ wide. Shipped 
on approval. ‘Price $5. 


Write for free tape samples, full in- 
formation and estimate. Design’ for 
your tape in one or two colors furnished 
without charge or obligation. 


MILL: BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Always 

in good order 
bound with 

Liberty Tape” 


NEW YORK, NY. 


The Liberty Sealer is 
a semi-automatic ma- 
chine for moistening 
and delivering plain 
or printed.tape. Every 
bit of tape is firmly 
pressed against. the 
moistening roller and 
sufficiently dampened 
—whether you use six 
inches or a yard. De- 
signed especially . for 
use in retail stores and 


factories. Price $15. 


| LibertyLine of Ta pesand Moisteners 
LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


| compassionately. 
| girl, starving!’”’ He brought out this last 
word with such emphasis that some of the 
milk plopped gently over the side of the 
glass. 


resentment and bewilderment that 
should be sitting on a high comfortless 
| chair in the middle of this big hall munch- 
ing crackers. By what code was a visiting 
| fiancée ever thus received! 


me you were here 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
“Hungry from your trip!” he exclaimed 
“Poor girl, poor little 


Myra took the refreshments submis- 


sively. She was not hungry, but it had 
taken him ten minutes to get them so it 
seemed ungracious to refuse. 
gingerly at the milk and ate a cracker, 
wondering vaguely what tosay. Mr. Whit- 
| ney, however, solved the problem for her 
by disappearing again—this time by way 
| of the wide stairs—four steps at a hop— 
| the back of his bald head gleaming oddly 
for a moment in the half dark. 


She sipped 


Minutes passed. Myra was torn pea 
she 


Her heart gave a jump of relief as she 


heard a familiar whistle on the stairs. It 
was Knowleton at last, and when he came 
in sight he gasped with astonishment. 


“ Myra 1? 
She carefully placed the bow! and glass 


on the carpet and rose, smiling. 


‘‘Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘they didn’t tell 
be 

“Your father—welcomed me.” 

“Lordy! He must have gone upstairs 


and forgotten all about it. Did he insist on 
| your eating this stuff? 


Why didn’t you 


| just tell him you didn’t want any?” 


“Why—I don’t know.” 


“You mustn’t mind father, dear. He’s 


forgetful and a little unconventional in 
some ways, but you’ll get used to him.”’ 


He pressed a button and a butler ap- 


peared. 


“Show Miss Harper to her room and 


have her bag carried up—and her trunk if 
| it isn’t there already.’’ He turned to Myra. 
“Dear, I’m awfully sorry I didn’t know 
you were here. 
| waiting?” 


How long have you been 
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“Oh, only a few minutes,” 
It had been twenty at the least, but s| 


- saw no advantage in stressing it. Ney 


theless it had given her an oddly uncoj| 
fortable feeling. 

Half an hour later as she was hookj) 
the last eye on her dinner dress there w. 
a knock on the door. 

“Tt’s Knowleton, Myra; if you’re abo 
ready we'll go in and see mother for 
minute before dinner.’ 

She threw a final approving glance at h 
reflection in the mirror and turning out ¢) 
light joined him in the hall. He led 
down a central passage which crossed 
the other wing of the house, and stoppi; 
before a closed door he pushed it open aj 
ushered Myra into the weirdest room up 
which her young eyes had ever rested, 

It was a large luxurious boudoir, panele 
like the lower hall, in dark English oak a; 
bathed by several lamps in a mellow 
ange glow that blurred its every outliy 
into misty amber. In a great armcha 
piled high with cushions and draped wii 
a curiously figured cloth of silk reclined 
very sturdy old lady with bright whi 
hair, heavy features, and an air about hy 
of having been there for many years, §} 
lay somnolently against the cushions, hj 
eyes half closed, her great bust rising an 
falling under her black negligee. 

But it was something else that made ¢} 
room remarkable, and Myra’s eyes scarce] 
rested on the woman, so engrossed was s} 
in another feature of her surroundings, 0 
the carpet, on the chairs and sofas, on th 
great canopied bed and on the soft Angoj 
rug in front of the fire sat and sprawled an 
slept a great army of white poodle dog 
There must have been almost two dozen ( 
them, with curly hair twisting in front ; 
their wistful eyes and wide yellow boy 
flaunting from their necks. As Myra an 
Knowleton entered a stir went over th 
dogs; they raised one-and-twenty col 
black noses in the air and from one-an¢ 
twenty little throats went up a great latte 
of staccato barks until the room was fille| 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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What is the net experience of more than 60,000 
users of Republic Trucks? Simply thisseaE Me 
Republic stands up better under the hardest kind 
of hauling. Owners say their experience shows 
that Republic performance is unequalled. Their 


cost sheets prove a greater ruggedness and 
economy. That is why they add more Republic 


Trucks as their haulage needs increase. That 
is why the Company, in seven years, has built 


and sold more than 60,000 Republic Trucks. 
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Macey Filing Equipment 


—designed according to business require- 
ments, embodies only the highest 
standard of quality. The Macey trade 
mark, known the world over, assures 
the purchaser of the utmost in utility, 


convenience and long service. 
Protect Yourself With The 


(Continued from Page 44) 
with such an uproar that Myra stepped 
back in alarm. 

But at the din the somnolent fat lady’s 
eyes trembled open and in a low husky 
voice that was in itself oddly like a bark she 
snapped out: ‘‘Hush that racket!” and 
the clatter instantly ceased. The two or 
three poodles round the fire turned their 
silky eyes on each other reproachfully, and 
lying down with little sighs faded out on the 
white Angora rug; the tousled ball on the 
lady’s lap dug his nose into the crook of an 
elbow and went back to sleep, and except 
for the patches of white wool scattered 
about the room Myra would have thought 
it all a dream. 

“Mother,” said Knowleton after an in- 
stant’s pause, “‘this is Myra.” 

From the lady’s lips flooded one low 
husky word: ‘‘ Myra?’ 

‘‘She’s visiting us, I told you.” 

Mrs. Whitney raised a large arm and 
passed her hand across her forehead 
wearily. 

“‘Child!”’ she said—and Myra started, 
for again the voice was like a low sort of 
growl—‘‘you want to marry my son 
Knowleton?”’ 

Myra felt that this was putting the ton- 
neau before the radiator, but she nodded. 
“Yes, Mrs. Whitney.” 

“How old are you?” 
denly. 

““T’m twenty-one, Mrs. Whitney.” 

“Ah—and you're from Cleveland?” 
This was in what was surely a series of 
articulate barks. 

“Yes, Mrs. Whitney.” 

“Ah ey, 

Myra was not certain whether this last 
ejaculation was conversation or merely a 
groan, so she did not answer. 

“You'll excuse me if I don’t appear 
downstairs,” continued Mrs. Whitney; 
“but when we’re in the Fast I seldom leave 
this room and my dear little doggies.”’ 

Myra nodded and a conventional health 
question wes trembling on her lips when 
she caught Knowleton’s warning glance 
and checked it. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Whitney with an air 
of finality, ‘“you seem like a very nice girl. 
Come in again.” 

““Good night, mother,’ said Knowleton. 

“Night!” barked Mrs. Whitney drow- 
sily, and her eyes sealed gradually up as her 
head receded back again into the cushions. 

Knowleton held open the door and Myra 
feeling a bit blank left the room. As they 
walked down the corridor she heard a burst 
of furious sound behind them; the noise 
of the closing door had again roused the 
poodle dogs. : 

When they went downstairs they found 
Mr. Whitney already seated at the:dinner 
table. 

“Utterly charming, completely delight- 
ful!” he exclaimed, beaming nervously. 
“One big family, and you the jewel of it, 
my dear.” 

Myra smiled, Knowleton frowned and 
Mr. Whitney tittered. 

““Tt’s been lonely here,” he continued; 
“desolate, with only us three. We expect 
you to bring sunlight and warmth, the pe- 
culiar radiance and efflorescence of youth. 
It will be quite delightful. Do you sing?” 

““Why—I have. I mean, I do, some.” 

He clapped his hands enthusiastically. 

“Splendid! Magnificent! What do you 
sing? Opera? Ballads? Popular music?”’ 

“Well, mostly popular music.” 

“Good; personally I prefer popular 
music. By the way, there’s a dance to- 
night.” 

‘Father,’ demanded Knowleton sulk- 
ily, ‘“‘did you go and invite a crowd here?” 

“T had Monroe call up a few people— 
just some of the neighbors,”’ he explained 
to Myra. ‘‘We’re all very friendly here- 
abouts; give informal things continually. 
Oh, ‘it’s quite delightful.” - 

Myra caught Knowleton’s eye and gave 
him a sympathetic glance. It was obvious 
that he had wanted to be alone with her 
this first evening and was quite put out. 

“T want them to meet Myra,” con- 
tinued his father. ‘I want them to know 
this delightful jewel we’ve added to our 
little household.” 

“Father,” said Knowleton suddenly, 
“eventually of course Myra and I will want 
to live here with you and mother, but for 
the first two or three years I think an apart- 
ment in New York would be more the 
thing for us.” : 

Crash! Mr. Whitney had raked across 
the tablecloth with-his fingers and swept his 
silver to a jangling heap on the floor. 
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“Nonsense!” he cried furiously, poi, 
ing a tiny finger at his son. “Don’t tit 
that utter nonsense! You’ll live here | 
you understand me? Here! What’sa ho} 
without children?”’ 

“But, father uy 

In his excitement Mr. Whitney rose q| 
: faint unnatural color crept into his sall 
ace. 

“Silence!” he shrieked. “If you expi| 
one bit of help from me you can haye. 
under my roof—nowhere else! Js ¢). 
clear? As for you, my exquisite you, 
lady,” he continued, turning his waver}, 
finger on Myra, ‘‘you’d better understa! 
that the best thing you can do is to deci 
to settle down right here. This is my hon 
and I mean to keep it so!” 

He stood then for a moment on his ¢) 
toes, bending furiously indignant glan(| 
first on one, then on the other, and th| 
suddenly he turned and skipped from ¢. 
room. i 1 Maa 

“Well,” gaspe yra, turning | 
Knowleton in amazement, “what do 7 
know about that!” 

934 | 
one hours later she crept into bed in 

great state of restless discontent. 0) 
thing she knew—she was not going to li_ 
in this house. Knowleton would haye _ 
make his father see reason to the extent 
giving them an apartment in the city, T 
sallow little man made her neryous; §) 
was sure Mrs. Whitney’s dogs would hay | 
her dreams; and there was a general casu;| 
ness in the chauffeur, the butler, the mai. 
and even the guests she had met that nigh 
that did not in the least coincide with h 
ideas on the conduct of a big estate, 

She had lain there an hour perhaps whi 
she was startled from a slow reverie by 
sharp cry which seemed to proceed fro 
the adjoining room. She sat up in bed ar 
listened, and in a minute it was repeate 
It sounded exactly like the plaint of | 
weary child stopped summarily by t]| 
placing of a hand over its mouth. bh t] 
dark silence her bewilderment shadi 
gradually off into uneasiness. She waits 
forthe cry to recur, but straining her ea | 
she heard only the intense crowded stillne 
of three: o’clock. She wondered whe | 
Knowleton slept, remembered that his bei 
room was over in the other wing just b | 
yond his mother’s. She was alone oy 
here—or was she? 3 

With a little gasp she slid down into be 
again and lay listening. Not since chil 
hood had she been afraid of the dark, bi 
the unforeseen presence of someone né\| 
door startled her and sent her imaginatic 
racing through a host of mystery storii 
that at one time or another had while 
away a long afternoon. 

She heard the clock strike four and foun | 
she was very tired. A curtain drifted slow! | 
down in front of her imagination, an) 
changing her position she fell suddenly t 
sleep. 
Next morning, walking with Knowleto| 
under starry frosted bushes in one of th) 
bare gardens, she grew quite light-hearte ” 
and wondered at her depression of the nigh | 
before. Probably all families seemed od | 
when one visited them for the first time! 
such an intimate capacity. Yet her de| 
termination that she and Knowleton wer 
going to live elsewhere than with the whit 
dogs and the jumpy little man was nd 
abated. And if the near-by Westcheste | 
County society was typified by the chill, 
crowd she had met at the dance = 

“The family,’’ said Knowleton, “mus, 
seem rather unusual. I’ve been ‘rough 
up in an odd atmosphere, I suppose, bu 
mother is really quite normal outside of he | 
penchant for poodles in great quantities 
and father in spite of his eccentricities seem 
to hold a secure position in Wall Street. | 

““Knowleton,” she demanded suddenly | 
‘who lives in the room next door to me: 
He he start and flush slightly—or wat 
that her imagination? aa 

“Because,” she went on deliberately 
“T’m almost sure I heard someone crying 
there during the night. It sounded like 4) 
child, Knowleton.”’ ‘ ‘de 

“‘There’s no one in there,” he said deci | 
edly. ‘It was either your imaginatign 
something you ate. Or possibly one 01 US 
maids was sick.” ‘thout 

Seeming to dismiss the matter without 
effort he changed the subject. Mri 

The day passed quickly. At lune is 
Whitney seemed to have forgotten al 
temper of the previous night; he was | 
nervously enthusiastic as ever; and watel= 


ing him’ Myra again had that impression 
(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 

t ie had seen him somewhere before. 
. <d Knowleton paid another visit’ to 
;. Whitney—and again the poodles 
re uneasily and set up a barking, to be 
wnrily silenced by the harsh’ throaty 
-e The conversation was short and of 
uicional flavor. It: was terminated as 
or by the lady’s drowsy eyelids and a 
nf farewell from the dogs. 

4 e evening she found that Mr. Whit- 
hi insisted on organizing an informal 
‘norhood vaudeville. A stage had been 
4 in the ballroom: and Myra sat 
ad Knowleton in ‘the front row and 
eld proceedings curiously. Two slim 
haghty-ladies sang, a man performed 
e icient card tricks, a girl gave imper- 
itns, and then to Myra’s astonish- 
+ dr. Whitney appeared and did a 
e effective buck-and-wing. dance. 
as something inexpressibly weird in 
ytion of the well-known financier 
in solemnly back and forth across the 
ea his tiny feet. Yet he danced well, 
, effortless grace and an unexpected 
nliess, and he was rewarded with a 
mf applause. 

, ie half dark the lady on her left sud- 
y ooke to her. 

M Whitney is passing the word along 
hwants to see you behind the scenes.” 
4: ed, Myra rose and ascended the side 
+ {stairs that led to the raised plat- 
1. Her host was waiting for her anx- 


| 7 t 
i» he chuckled, ‘‘splendid!’’ 
e eld out his hand, and wonderingly 
tick it. “Before she realized his. inten- 
bt had half led, half drawn her out on 
wetage: The spotlight’s glare bathed 
a,nd the ripple of conversation wash- 
‘h audience ceased: The faces before 
wiz pallid splotches.on the gloom and 
fe her ears burning as she waited for 
Vuitney to speak. ) 
uiies and gentlemen,’ he began, 
siof you know Miss Myra Harper. 
jd the honor of: meeting her last 
t. She is a delicious girl, I assure you. 
‘1a position to know. She intends to 
iv the wife of my son.” 
2 aused and nodded and began clap- 
h hands. The audience immediately 
U the clapping and Myra stood there 
ojmless horror, overcome by the most 
nconfusion of her life. 
1e/iping. voice went on:  ‘‘ Miss Har- 
st only beautiful but talented. Last 
f/1e confided to me that she sang. 
¢ whether she preferred the opera, 
bead or the popular song, and she 
esd that her taste ran to the latter. 
lirper will now favor us with a pop- 
s(g.’ 
icthen Myra was standing alone on 
tie, rigid with embarrassment. She 
e'that on the faces in front of her she 
ctical expectation, boredom, ironic 
ypval. Surely this was the height of 
‘on—to drop a guest unprepared into 
aituation. 
{2 first hush she considered a word 
v(explaining that Mr. Whitney had 
uder a misapprehension—then anger 
ther assistance. She tossed her head 
tise in front saw her lips close to- 
et harply. 
lyncing to the platform’s edge she 
Sceinetly to the orchestra leader: 
Viyou got Wave That Wishbone?” 
4€ime see. Yes, we got it.’ 
\ltight. Let’s go!” 
€ urriedly reviewed the words, which 
ia learned quite by accident at a dull 
€/arty the previous summer. It was 
aj not the song she would have chosen 
elirst public appearance, but it would 
‘tdo. She smiled radiantly, nodded 
© -chestra leader and began the verse 
ligt clear alto. 
@ sang a spirit of ironic humor 
'Y ook possession of her—a desire to 
tlm all a run for their money. And 
‘ic She injected an East Side snarl into 
y ord of slang; she ragged; she shim- 
5 3he did a tickle-toe step she had 
‘(once in an amateur musical com- 
éd in a burst of inspiration finished 
1 Al Jolson position, on her knees 
Ir arms stretched out to her audi- 
lisyneopated appeal. 
1€ she rose, bowed and left the stage. 
rn instant there was silence, the 
c@f a cold tomb; then perhaps half a 
n ands joined in a faint, perfunctory 
al that in a second had died com- 
lyaway. 
dévens!”’ thought Myra. “Was it as 
asll that? Or did I shock ’em?” 
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: Mr. Whitney, however, seemed de- 
lighted. He was waiting for her in the 
wings and seizing her hand shook it enthu- 
siastically. 


“Quite wonderful!” he chuckled. ‘You : 
are a delightful little actress—and you'll | 


be a valuable addition to our little’ plays. 
Would you‘like'to give an encore?” 


“No!” ‘said’ Myra‘shortly, and turned | 


away. 


In a shadowy corner she waited until the 


crowd had filed out, with an angry unwill- 
ingness to face. them immediately. after 
their rejection of-her effort. « : 

When the ballroom was ‘quite empty she 
walked slowly up the stairs; and there she 
came upon Knowleton: and Mr. ‘Whitney 
alone in the dark hall, evidently engaged in 
a heated argument. 

They ceased when -she appeared and 
looked toward her eagerly:. 

“Myra,” said Mr. ‘Whitney, ‘“Knowle- 
ton wants to talk to you,” 

“Father,” said Knowleton intensely, ‘I 
ask you ——” : 

“Silence!” cried his father, his voice as- 
cending testily. ‘“‘You’ll do your duty— 
now. . 

Knowleton cast. one more appealing 
glance at him; but Mr. Whitney only shook 
his head excitedly and,* turning, disap- 
peared phantomlike up the stairs. ~~ 

Knowleton stood silent a moment and 
finally with a look of dogged determination 
took her-hand and led her toward a-room 
that opened off the hall at the back. The 
yellow light’ fell through *the- door. after 
them and she’ found herself in a dark wide 
chamber where she could just distinguish 


on the walls great Square shapes which she | 


took to be frames:* Knowleton pressed:a 
button, and immediately forty portraits 


sprang into life—old:-gallants from colonial’ 
days; .ladies / with: floppity Gainsborough | 


hats, -fat-wotnen™ with ruffs. and- placid 
clasped hands: A 

She turned to Knowleton inquiringly, 
but he led her forward to a row of pictures 
on the side. 

‘“Myra,” he said slowly and painfully, 
“‘there’s something I have to tell you. 
These’’—he indicated the pictures with his 
hand—“‘are family portraits.” 

There were seven of them, three men and 
three women, all of them of the period just 
before the Civil War. The one in the mid- 
dle, however, was hidden by crimson-velvet 
curtains. 

“Tronic as it may seem,” continued 
Knowletan steadily, ‘‘that frame contains 
a picture of my great-grandmother.” 

Reaching out, he pulled a little silken 
eord and the curtains parted, to expose a 
portrait of a lady dressed as a European 
but with the unmistakable features of a 
Chinese. 

“My great-grandfather, you see, was an 
Australian tea importer. He met his future 
wife in Hong-Kong.” 

Myra’s brain was whirling. She had a 
sudden vision of Mr. Whitney’s yellowish 
face, peculiar eyebrows and tiny hands and 
feet—she remembered ghastly tales she had 
heard of reversions to type—of Chinese 
babies—and then with a final surge of hor- 
ror she thought of that sudden hushed ery 
in the night. She gasped, her knees seemed 
to crumple up and she sank slowly to the 
floor. 

In a second Knowleton’s arms were 
round her. 

“Dearest, dearest !”’ hecried. ““Ishouldn’t 
have told you! Ishouldn’t have told you!” 

As he said this Myra knew definitely and 
unmistakably that she could never marry 
him, and when she realized it she cast at 
him a wild pitiful look, and for the first time 
in her life fainted dead away. 


Iv 


HEN she next recovered full con- 

sciousness she was in bed. She im- 
agined a maid had undressed her, for on 
turning up the reading lamp she saw that 
her clothes had been neatly put away. For 
a minute she lay there, listening idly while 
the hall clock struck two, and then her 
overwrought nerves jumped in terror as she 
heard again that child’s cry from the room 
next door. The morning seemed suddenly 
infinitely far away. There was some shad- 
owy secret near her—her feverish imagina- 
tion pictured a Chinese child brought up 
there in the half dark. ; 

In a quick panic she crept into a negligee 
and, throwing open the door, slipped down 
the corridor toward Knowleton’s room. - It 
was very dark in the other wing, but when 
she pushed open his door she could see by 
the faint hall light that his bed was empty 
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—the mark of 
good overcoats 


OUR overcoat must be right, 
tight in style, workmanship and 
adaptability to the various con- 
ditions under which you wear it. 


Overcoats which bear the 
“R & W” mark are the master- 
pieces of exceptional artists; the 
product of skilled workers of long 
experience, and are manufactured 
in a place where sunshine and ideal 
working conditions inspire the best. 


(ule hance We sovercoats.: are 
shower-proof. They are sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automobile Apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 
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March Rain Hints 


@)* rainy days wear sturdy out-door 
shoes. Wear rubbers. And when 
you get home don’t dry your shoes by 
artificial heat. Let them dry naturally on 
shoe trees. Then will you get the most wear. 


Wear in a shoe is hidden. Hence the 
necessity of a brand that means something 
to you when selecting a shoe. The name 
CROSSETT on your shoes is a definite 
guarantee of full value and longer wear. 
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hoe 


“MAKES LIFE’'S WALK EASY” 


Ask Crossett Shoe Dealer for Booklet: ““SHOES—THEIR CARE”’ 
Lewis A. Crosserr Co., North Abington, Mass. 
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and had not been.slept in. - Her. terror in- 
creased.. What could take him out at this 
hour of the night? She started for Mrs. 
Whitney’s room, but at the thought of-the 
dogs-and her- bare ankles: she gave a little 
discouraged ery and passed by the door. 
Then she suddenly heard the sound of 
Knowleton’s. voice issuing. from a faint 
crack of light far down the corridor, and 


' with a glow of joy she fled toward it. When 


she was within a foot of the door she found 
she could see through the crack—and after 
one glance all thought of entering left her. 

Before an open fire, his head bowed in an 
attitude of great dejection, stood Knowle- 
ton, and in the corner, feet perched on the 
table, sat Mr. Whitney in his shirt sleeves, 
very quiet and calm, and pulling content- 
edly on a huge black pipe. Seated on the 
table was a part of Mrs. Whitney—that is, 
Mrs. Whitney without any hair. Out of the 


‘familiar great bust projected Mrs. Whit- 


ney’s head, but she was bald; on her cheeks 
was the faint stubble of a beard, and in her 
mouth was a large black cigar, which she 
was puffing with obvious enjoyment. 

“‘A thousand,”’ groaned Knowleton as if 
in answer to a question. ‘‘Say twenty-five 
hundred and you'll be nearer the truth. I 
got a bill from the Graham Kennels to-day 
for those poodle dogs. They’re soaking me 
two hundred and saying that they’ve got to 
have ’em back to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said. Mrs.. Whitney in a low 
barytone voice, ‘‘send ’em back. We're 
through with-’em.”’ 

““That’s a mere item,’ continued Knowle- 
ton glumly. ‘Including your salary, and 
Appleton’s here, and that fellow who did 
the chauffeur, and seventy supes for two 
nights, and an orchestra—that’s nearly 
twelve hundred, and then there’s the rent 
on the costumes and that darn Chinese por- 
trait and the bribes to the servants. Lord! 
There’ll probably be bills for one thing or 
another coming in for the next month.” 

“Well, then,”’ said: Appleton, ‘‘for pity’s 
sake pull yourself together and.carry it 
through to the end. Take my word for it, 
that, girl will be out of the house by twelve 
noon.” 

Knowleton sank into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

é Oh Pee 3) ty 


“Brace up! It’s all over. I thought for a 
minute there in the hall that you were 
going to balk at that Chinese business.” 

“Tt was the vaudeville that knocked the 
spots out of me,’”’ groaned Knowleton. “It 
was about the meanest trick ever pulled 
on any girl, and she was so darned game 
about it!” 

“She had to be,” said Mrs. Whitney cyn- 
ically. 

“Oh, Kelly, if you could ‘have seen the. 
girl look at me to-night just before she 
fainted in front of that picture. Lord, I be- 
lieve she loves me! Oh, if you could have 
seen her!’ 

Outside Myra flushed crimson. She 
leaned closer to the door, biting her lip 
until she could taste the faintly bitter 
savor of blood. 

“If there was anything I could do now,” 
continued Knowleton—‘“‘anything in the 
world that would smooth it over I believe 
Vadido it. 

Kelly crossed ponderously over, his bald 
shiny head ludicrous above his feminine 
negligee, and put his hand on Knowleton’s 
shoulder. 

“See here, my boy—your trouble is just 
nerves. Look at it this way: You under- 
took somep’n to get yourself out of an awful 
mess. It’s a cinch the girl was after your 
money—now you’ve beat her at her own 
game an’ saved yourself an unhappy mar- 
riage and your family a lot of suffering. 
Ain’t that so, Appleton?’’ 

“Absolutely!” said Appleton emphati- 
cally. ‘‘Go through with it.” 

““Well,” said: Knowleton with a dismal 
attempt to be righteous, “‘if she really 
loved me she wouldn’t have let it all affect 
her this much. She’s not marrying my 
family.” 

Appleton laughed. 

“T thought we’d tried to make it pretty 
obvious that she is.” 

“Oh, shut up!” cried Knowleton miser- 
abyss: i ; 

Myra saw Appleton wink at Kelly. 

“° At’s right,” he said; ‘she’s shown she 
was after your money. Well, now then, 
there’s no reason for not going through 
with it. See here. On one side you've 
proved she didn’t love you and you're rid 
of her and-free’as ‘air. She'll creep away 
and-never'say a word about it—and your 
family never the wiser. On the other side 
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twenty-five hundred. thrown to the jy 
wows, miserable marriage, girl sure tc t 
you as soon as she finds out, and your, 
ily all. broken up and probably diso 
you for marryin’ her. One big meg 
tell the world.” 
“You're right,” admitted Know) 
gloomily. “You're right, I suppose- | 
oh, the look in that girl’s face! She's P) 
bly in there now lying awake, listeni) 
the Chinese baby ——” 
Appleton rose and yawned. 
“Well ——”’ he began. | 
But Myra waited to hear no more, || 
ing her silk kimono close about her 
sped like lightning down the soft cor 
to dive headlong and breathless inti ¢ 
room. 
“My heavens!” she cried, elenchiny 
hands in the darkness. “‘ My heavens. 


Vv 


By fects before dawn Myra drowsed in| ¢ 
jumbled dream that seemed to ac 9) 
through interminable hours. She ay ke 
about seven and lay. listlessly with 
blue-veined arm hanging over the sid of 
the bed. She who had danced in the ¢ jp 
at many proms was very tired. 

A clock outside her door struck the } p 
and with her nervous start somet e 
seemed to collapse within her—gshe ty i¢ 
over and began to weep furiously into » 
pillow, her tangled hair spreading lil 
dark aura round her head. To her, l\\y 
Harper, had been done this cheap vu yy 
ites by a man she had thought shy 
cand. | 

Lacking the courage to come to her |i 
tell] her the truth he had gone into the } }. 
ways and hired men to frighten her. 

Between her fevered broken sobs \e 
tried in vain to comprehend the work js 
of a mind which could have coneeiyed |s 
in all its subtlety. Her pride refused ti \t 
her think of it as a deliberate plar if 
Knowleton’s. It was probably an |4 
fostered by this little actor Appleton o) y 
the fat. Kelly with his horrible poot j, 
But it was all unspeakable—unthinka |, 
It gave her an intense sense of shame, | 

But when she emerged from her 14 
at eight o’clock and, disdaining break |, 
walked into the garden she was a very; - 
possessed young beauty, with dry i 
eyes only faintly shadowed. The gro i 
was firm and frosty with the promis f 
winter, and she found gray sky and dull 
vaguely comforting and one with her m |. 
It was a day for thinking and she nee | 
to think. , 

And then turning a corner suddenly » 
saw Knowleton seated on a stone ber} 
his head in his hands, in an attitude 
profound dejection. He wore his clothe f 
the night before and it was quite evid; 
that he had not been to bed. o 

He did not hear her until she was qi’ 
close to him, and then as a dry t/ 
snapped under her heel he looked up w 
rily. She saw that the night had pla) 
havoe with him—his face was deathly p! 
and his eyes were pink and puffed ¢! 
tired. He jumped up with a look thats) 
very like dread. eh 

“Good morning,” said Myra quietly. 

“Sit down,” he began nervously. “| 
down; I want to talk to you! Dye got 
talk to you.” ay 

Myra nodded and taking a seat bes | 
him on the bench clasped her knees W| 
her hands and half closed her eyes. _| 

“Myra, for heaven’s sake haye Pp 
on me!” Rest 

She turned wondering eyes on him. | 

“What do you mean?” a | 

He groaned. coma i 

“Myra, I’ve done a ghastly thing— 
you, to me, to us. I hayven’t a word tos 
in favor of myself—I’ve been just rotte e 
I think it was a sort of madness that Miceli 
over me.” | 

“You'll have to give me a clew to wh 
you're talking about.’ i 

‘“‘Myra—Myra”’—like all large bodi- 
his confession seemed difficult to 
with momentum—‘‘Myra—Mr, Wahitne 
is not my father.” ee 

‘You mean you were adopted? 

“No; I mean—Ludlow Whitney 
father, but this man you’ve met isn 
low Whitney.” aga 

“T know,” said Myra coolly. 
Warren Appleton, the actor.” 

Knowleton leaped to his feet. 

“How on earth ——” aa 

“Oh,” lied Myra easily, “T reco 
him the first night. I saw him five yea 
in The Swiss Grapefruit.” Bie! 

(Concluded on Page 53) — ; 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
\this Knowleton seemed to collapse 
er. He sank down limply on to the 


1c 
‘Suknew?” | ; ‘ 

‘¢course! How could I help it? It sim- 
- ade me wonder what it was all 


vi a great effort he tried to pull him- 


* trether. 
‘Jn going to tell you the whole story, 
om? 


es 
Gy allears.” 
Fil, it starts with my mother—my 
|e, not the woman with those idiotic 
she’s an invalid and I’m her only 
id Her one idea in life has always been 
n to make a fitting match, and her 
. a fitting match centers round social 
itn in England. Her greatest disap- 
ntent was that I wasn’t a girl so I 
i¢narry a title; instead she wanted to 
ge to England—marry me off to the 
erf an earl or the daughter of a duke. 
yy before she’d let me stay up here 
nethis fall she made me promise [I 
wi’t go to see any girl more than 
«e And then I met you.” 
fesaused for a second and continued 
nely: “You were the first girl in my 
yom I ever thought of marrying. You 
mated me, Myra. It was just as 
aj you were making me love you by 
ienvisible force.” 
las,” murmured Myra. 
Vl, that first intoxication lasted a 
‘kind then one day a letter came from 
‘+: saying she was bringing home some 
1iful English girl, Lady Helena 
a¢1ing-or-Other. And the same day a 
1 old me that he’d heard I’d been 
2| by the most famous husband hunter 
Nv York. Well, between these two 
ig went half crazy. I came into town 
you and call it off—got as far as the 
mre entrance and didn’t dare. I 
4 wandering down Fifth Avenue like 
iiman, and then I met Kelly. I told 
_te whole story—and within an hour 
d atched up this ghastly plan. It was 
pia—all the details. His histrionic in- 
elrot the better of him and he had me 
ikig it was the kindest way out.”’ 
Fish,” commanded Myra crisply. 
Vil, it went splendidly, we thought. 
7 hing—the station meeting, the din- 
sne, the scream in the night, the 
dille—though I thought that was a 
etoo much—until—until Oh, 
rewhen you fainted under that picture 
held you there in my arms, helpless 
_tby, I knew I loved you. I was sorry 
n,Ayra.” 
‘hie was a long pause while she sat 
‘itless, her hands still clasping her 
es-then he burst out with a wild plea 
dasionate sincerity. 
Mra!” he cried. “If by any possible 
mi you can bring yourself to forgive 
f-get I'll marry you when you say, let 
" ily go to the devil, and love you all 
i: ” 


‘9)a long while she considered, and 
oveton rose and began pacing nerv- 
lyip and down the aisle of bare bushes, 
hids in his pockets, his tired eyes pa- 
tlinow, and full of dull appeal. And 
2 1e came to a decision. 

Yu’re perfectly sure?” she asked 
ni. ‘ 

¥s.”? 

\ry well, I’ll marry you to-day.” 

Vin her words the atmosphere cleared 
| s troubles seemed to fall from him 


THE SATURDAY 


like a ragged cloak. An Indian summer sun 
drifted out from behind the gray clouds and 
the dry bushes rustled gently in the breeze. 

“Tt was a bad mistake,” she continued, 
“but if you're sure you love me now, that’s 
the main thing. We'll go to town this 
morning, get a license, and I’ll call up my 
cousin, who’s a minister in the First Presby- 
terian Church. We can go West to-night.” 

“Myra!” he cried jubilantly. “You're a 
marvel and I’m not fit to tie your shoe 
strings. I’m going to make up to you for 
this, darling girl.” 

And taking her supple body in his arms 
he covered her face with kisses. 

The next two hours passed in a whirl. 
Myra went to the telephone and called her 
cousin, and then rushed upstairs to pack. 
When she came down a shining roadster 
was waiting miraculously in the drive and 
by ten o’clock they were bowling happily 
toward the city. 

They stopped for a few minutes at the 
City Hall and again at the jeweler’s, and 
then they were in the house of the Rever- 
end Walter Gregory on Sixty-ninth Street, 
where a sanctimonious gentleman with 
twinkling eyes and a slight stutter re- 
ceived them cordially and urged them to 
a breakfast of bacon and eggs before the 
ceremony. 

On the way to the station they stopped 
only long enough to wire Knowleton’s 
father, and then they were sitting in their 
compartment on the Broadway Limited. 

“Darn!” exclaimed Myra. “‘I forgot my 
bag. Left it at Cousin Walter’s in the ex- 
citement.”’ 

“Never mind. We can get a whole new 
outfit in Chicago.” 

She glanced at her wrist watch. 

“T’ve got time to telephone him to send 
it on.” 

She rose. 

“Don’t be long, dear.’ 

She leaned down and kissed his forehead. 

“You know I couldn’t. Two minutes, 
honey.”’ 

Outside Myra ran swiftly along the plat- 
form and up the steel stairs to the great 
waiting room, where a man met her 
a twinkly-eyed man with a slight stutter. 

“How d-did it go, M-myra?”’ 

“Fine! Oh, Walter, you were splendid! 
I almost wish you’d join the ministry so 
you could officiate when I do get married.” 

‘“Well—I r-rehearsed for half an hour 
after I g-got your telephone call.” 

“Wish we’d had more time. I’d have had 
him lease an apartment and buy furni- 
ture.” 

““H’m,” chuckled Walter. ‘“‘ Wonder how 
far he’ll go on his honeymoon.” 

“Oh, he’ll think I’m on the train till he 
gets to Elizabeth.”’ She shook her little fist 
at the great contour of the marble dome. 
“Oh, he’s getting off too easy—far too 
easy!”’ 

“T haven’t f-figured out what the f-fellow 
did to you, M-myra.”’ 

“You never will, I hope.” 

They had reached the side drive and he 
hailed her a taxicab. 

“You’re an angel!’ beamed Myra. 
“‘And I can’t thank you enough.” 

“Well, any time I can be of use t-to 
you By the way, what are you going 


to do with all the rings?” 
Myra looked laughingly at her hand. 
“‘That’s the question,”’ she said. “‘I may 
send them to Lady Helena Something-or- 
Other—and—well, I’ve always had astrong 
penchant for souvenirs. 
‘Biltmore,’ Walter.’ 


Tell the driver 


EVENING POST 


SAVING 
MILLIONS 


for 


American Industry 


HERE isa message for every man in America,— 
a business message. 


During the war a great corporation built an industrial 
plant and manned it with ten thousand workmen. Here 
they toiled grinding out munitions. Maximum production 
was imperative, but it dropped—dropped far below what 
had been expected. 


Experts were engaged to conduct an exhaustive survey 
which developed these facts: 
It was found that 68% of the workers on the non-effective list 
each day were listed because of the venereal diseases. 


Measurements of output showed that a man so infécted 
was 33% below normal in production. 


Scientific treatment facilities were introduced at small cost 
by the corporation and 2,000 employees were treated during 
the year. 

Every man’s output returned to normal after treatment was 
concluded and the men were returned to health! 


The company estimates that the work was worth at least 
$750,000 net for the year in increased production. 


The corporation was urged to these measures by the 
national agencies at work on the American Plan to combat 
venereal diseases. Today more than two thousand other 
corporations have found that it pays. They are conducting 
educational campaigns and are providing treatment facilities. 


Today the United States is rapidly organizing against the 
most dangerous of all plagues. These diseases can be con- 
quered as completely as were smallpox, yellow fever and 
typhoid. It ‘will pay the nation as completely as it pays 
industry. 


Every man and woman must help. The Government has 
declared it a duty of citizenship for everyone to know about 
the American Plan of action. Send today for Will Irwin’s 
absorbing booklet, ‘Conquering an Old Enemy,” a stirring 
book that should be read by the millions. It explains 
social and economic reasons that obligate you as a citizen 
to back up the campaign.. First learn the facts. A copy will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents to cover printing and 
mailing. Get it today. 


The AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


The national agencies codperating in the American Plan 
and backing up the state and local boards of health are: 


The United States Public Health Service, 


The Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 


The Army and the Navy. 


This advertisement paid for by public spirited men and women who realize that the 
greatest menace to public health can be stamped out! 
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THE SATURDAY 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


A Hot, Instant 
Oatmeal 
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Let us mail you—and at once—a 
six-dish package of Two-Minute Oat 
Food. 

Simply mail the coupon. 

We have solved the problem of a 
ready-cooked oatmeal. It means in- 
stant oat breakfasts, hot and super- 
cooked. And the most delightful 
oatmeal that you ever tasted. 

Please find it out. 


One Tablespoonful Makes a Dish 


No Waiting 


We cook the oats for you—cook 
them three hours by live steam 
under pressure. 

We cook them so they easily di- 
gest—cook them as you cannot cook 
at home. 

Then we evaporate the oats. In 
this dry, condensed form the cooked 
oats keep fresh. 

You stir them in boiling water. 
Within two minutes they absorb the 
water. The volume is multiplied five- 
fold. One cup makes eight big dishes. 

Then you have steaming oatmeal, 
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Lest You Forget 


Cut cut this coupon now. Mail it 
and see how much this new-day oat- 
meal means. Grocers have the full- 
size packages. 
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Already 3-Hour 
Cooked 


Six Breakfasts 


By the Postman—Free 


flavory and fresh, tasting just as it 
came from our cooker. 


A New Flavor 


This Two-Minute Oat Food also 
brings you a new, delightful flavor. 
This comes from the high-heat 
cooking. 

It will give you a new conception 
of how good oats can be. 

% & & & & 

Think what it means. 

Hot, super-cooked oats in two 
minutes. The supreme food made 
doubly enticing. 

Oats that easily digest. 

The food that .everyone_ needs 
made ever-ready for them. 

Millions of mothers have wanted 
this dish. Now that we have it, 
write for it. 

Two-Minute Oat Food is entirely 
new in form and flavor. The product 
is controlled by patent exclusively 
by The Quaker Oats Company, as is 
the process. 

It solves a problem which for dec- 
ades seemed impossible. 


Merely Stir in Boiling Water 


Stir one-half cup in two cups boil- 
ing water. Within two minutes you 
will have four dishes of delicious oat- 
meal, hot and flavory, seemingly 
just cooked. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1742 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free. 


\/ 


ed 
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EVENING POST 


Selected Bears 


R. W. D. McLAUGHLIN writes from 

Woodchopper, Alaska, and wants to 
know about some bears of his vicinity which 
he is unable to classify: 


“T am not satisfied just what kind of bears 
these are. Two of them would weigh about 
600 pounds each when dressed. They are 
brown with the guard hairs tipped with 
gray like the silver fox, only the fox is black 
with silver tips or gray tips. The other 
bear is one they call a cinnamon and he 
would dress about 450 pounds; brown 
color underneath and the back a cinnamon 
color. Then four years ago I killed a sort 
of freak which no one here can classify. He 
was small, would dress only about 200 
pounds and in color was white. Do not 
mistake me, for he was not a yellowish 
white, as some call the glacier bear, but 
plain white. I have killed quite a few bears, 
but never saw one like him before, and I 
will be pleased to have your opinion as to 
what these bears ought to be called. 

“T am a prospector and live in the hills 
continuously. At the present time the car- 
ibou are round my cabin by the tens of 
thousands. I am fifty miles out and the 
mountains opposite are above timber line, 
and for miles each way they are covered 
with them. At supper time they were all 
round my cabin, some not fifty feet from 
the door. I see quite a few moose every day 
and I witnessed two fights between bulls 
this fall, at close range—it sure was some 
fight too. The sheep are within one day’s 
travel from my cabin. They are the best 
eating of all the game up here, but the 
hardest to get. There is no sport in getting 
caribou or moose, but sheep and bear are 
sure some sport. It is war all the time be- 
tween the prospector and the bears. They 
are almost human in figuring out how to 
rob a cache. I wish you would tell me 
about those bears.” 


I have written our Alaska friend that the 
subject of bears is a very much mixed one. 
There are only two actual species of bears 
in North America, the grizzly and the black. 
The grizzly has long claws, sometimes 
almost as long as a man’s finger, but the 
black bear has short claws—of course the 
claws on the front feet are the long ones in 
either species. The black bear may be 
brown or red or almost yellow. Sometimes 
a red or a brown and a black cub may be 
born in the same litter. 

The grizzly may be any color from gray, 
dark brown, almost black, with white tips 
to the hair, down almost to a solid cinna- 
mon or yellowish color. The red color is 
very rare. I am inclined to think that the 
bears with gray-tipped hair were true griz- 
zlies, or what we call silvertips—the silver- 
tip and the grizzly are the same. 

The big Kadiak bears and all the brown 
bears of the Alaska Peninsula and the 
Alaska coast are all grizzlies, all have long 
fore claws, and they come in all sorts of 
colors. The color has nothing to do with 
the species of a bear. Look at his toenails 
in front. 

As to the freak bear, if pure white it was 
perhaps indeed a freak. I have never heard 
of an albino bear, though there are albinos 
in all species, such as white deer, white rac- 
coons, and so on. As [I take it our inquirer 
is not within the habitat of the polar bear 
he probably has killed a high-mountain bear 
with long claws and a freak coat. 

In Alaska the local people are fond of 
robes made of what they call the straw 
bear. This is nothing but a small specimen 
of the Kadiak bear, pale yellow or lemon 
colored. These bears usually have very 
fine hair. I have seen many pelts where the 
hair would fall either way, long and free, ac- 
cording to which end of the robe was held 
up. The glacier bear, which no doubt va- 
ries somewhat, usually is described as blue, 
with a white face. That means that the 
coat has a peculiar dark hue, which they 
call blue, as they call certain Alaskan foxes 
blue. The markings of the face of a bear 
have nothing to do with its species. Look 
at the toes—there are all sorts of freaks 
and gradations in color and contour in 
bears, but the toenails decide it. 

I would like to drop in on Brother Mc- 
Laughlin some fall day and have a look at 
some of these bears, sheep, and so on. In 
such case a fellow could describe them 
better at first-hand. 


Disastrous Elk News | 
| 


RA2 date of October twenty-ci 
the superintendent of Yellows , 
Park wrote: I, 


“The elk are still in a precarious situa 
and it looks as though we would save 
a few of them. The slaughter that is g 
on outside of the park is simply terr , 
The trains put on extra baggage cars | 
still they aren’t able to carry awa: the k 
I was told that forty elk spoile SIX (jg 
ago because they could not be shippe: | 
think we are up against it at last with \e 
elk herd. Old-timers here told me in , 
August that a hard winter was coming j, 
Taking their words literally, I spent qi 
000 buying hay, using ‘all our hay mc ¥ 
and some of my road money, but nob y 
expected the winter that we are gett », 
On October twenty-third we had the w | 
storm in the history of the park and eo i. 
tions now are those of midwinter. . ie 
mercury goes below zero every night, ¢ 
elk are down and there are thousands re y 
to leave the park. Over 800 have alre y 
gone out near Crevice Creek, next eas |\f 
the Yellowstone River. About 5000 
still on the Blacktail Deer Flats and le 
working down the west side of the Yell |. 
stone. If we can hold-them back of M¢ j 
Everts and on the Flats at Gardiner 4 jj 
thaw comes maybe we can save somi\f 
them. We are beginning to feed hay h 
order to do this.” “4 P 


I have said so much about this ellc sii |- 
tion in and round Yellowstone Park th | 
am too sad now to try to say much m)}, 
But the people of America ought to ki y 
what is becoming and what soon will he 
become of the last elk herd in Amer), 
Here is other news of yet worse sort. 
December fifth I had this word fror 4 
rancher living twenty miles west of }- 
lowstone Park in Idaho: am 


_ “This has been the worst winter evers } 
in this country—has been going strong ¢r 
since October twenty-eighth. Everyon § 
short of hay and if we don’t have an e) 
spring there will be plenty of skinning - 
fore spring. The hunters patrolled > 
park line so strong this fall that no elk cz = 
out on the west side. They went over } 
Gallatin Pass and were killed by the th - 
sands and they say they are down in » 
Jackson’s Hole country already after h\ 
I am afraid this winter will just about w! 
up the elk. The coyotes, wolves and fo; 
are all coming down out of the mountz} 
thicker than I ever saw them. I have kil! 
fourteen so far and they hayen’t got rei’ 
hungry yet.” al 


The daily dispatches of Decem?’ 
eleventh carried the following advice - 
garding the elk situation: ; | 


- “The famous elk herd in Yellowsti’ 
Park, numbering 30,000 animals, faces > 
tinction because of the heaviest snowial) 
thirty years and the heavy slaughter of a) 
mals in Montana, where they have bt) 
driven in search of food, according to Ri 
ert S. Yard, executive secretary of || 
National Parks Association. Five thi 
sand animals already have been killed 
hunters outside the park in the prest) 
hunting season, which does not close ur 
Christmas Eve, Mr. Yard said.” 


Under date of December eleventh Ih | 
from Washington the following authen 
advices over the signature of the super 
tendent of Yellowstone Park: i 


“The Yellowstone elk situation continu 
bad. Four or five thousand elk have be 
killed by hunters, pothunters, novit 
children, and so on, and many more ha 
been wounded in the northern herd. ay 
slaughter still continues and will not sti 
until the twenty-fourth. In Wyoming t) 
season closed December first. There W 
no such slaughter in the southern her 
but it looks as if most of the Jackson 's Ho 
herd will die through starvation. A Jaa 
telegram from the Hole states that 8000 
are now down in the valley, 4000 of whi 
are near the town of Jackson’ on the bi 
logical Survey elk ranch. The Biologl 
Survey and the state have some 1200 to! 
of hay, but this will not last ‘ehrowgh 
winter or even halfway through. A thot 
sand tons more are available, but 1 


(Continued on Page 57) nd 
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| (Continued from Page 54) 

sfifty dollars a ton to acquire it. This 
e\s an emergency appropriation of $50,- 
\Owhich will be extremely hard to get 
9) this economizing Congress. 

“g for ourselves, I spent $30,000 buying 
ay or the northern herd and am in a posi- 
arto carry about 4000 elk through the 
ir, provided we can hold the herds be- 
n the fence at Gardiner. We have a 
y large herd held there now, but the 
e hat 500 head went out of the park the 
yy day with their stomachs full of hay 
severe slaughtered is very discouraging 
). We are also desperately afraid that 
e ill Jose our antelope herd.” 


; Seeing Things 


> IN a little Wisconsin town, about 
;wenty years ago, a man of sardonic 
wor pulled off a sort of Cardiff-giant 
4 which won for him and his town more 
aalocalfame. He made him up a frame 
#abers and laths, covered it with horse- 
dand ran up a series of splints on top 
jake a sort of hump or ridge where the 
‘ders ought to be. He worked the nos- 
ilof the horsehide after a fashion of his 
y,and fixed on feet to please himself. 
h creature he installed in his barn, 
aly announcing that he had captured 
i the woods. He said he was blamed if 
» 1ew what it was unless it was a certain 
ial called a hodag, but he thought it 
ist to be worth about two bits a throw 
‘sit. The people fell for it and he made 
ii a little money. 

(t at Henry Lake, Idaho, a local taxi- 
ist has the mounted skin of an animal 
ho was put up without any intent to 
sve. The local ranchmen, who saw the 
‘ial before it was skinned, all say they 
) t know what it was. It is a dark, thin- 
iid animal about as large as a timber 
5) but its head and muzzle are much 
cehose of the hyena. It no doubt was an 
dvolf, or possibly a cross between the 
sland the dog. It was killed in a corral 
nie . had undertaken to get a little beef 
rseil. 
Iyresume every writer and every reader 
je daily press has at some time in his 
eun across the story of the wild camels 

rizona. There never were any wild 
ils in Arizona, but when there was a 
age of news or special features the 
mi story was always good for a column 
‘s. Mr. Charles E. Van Loan employed 
i:amel story in one of his own short 
ehes. It was one of the jokes of jour- 
im all across the country, much like the 
lan news Of the death of the Akhoond of 
v\. Time was in the old journalism when 
© ews passed over the wires late at night 
athe Akhoond of Swat was dead. This 
aiibout the same as saying that the cable 
4y was short and that everybody might 
yrood night. 
Ad now here comes a dispatch from 
‘iona, Minnesota, under date of Octo- 
reighteenth, reporting—as is not an 
vjual incident to report—the appearance 
je woods thereabout of a large, strange 
lial, so ferocious that it causes strong 
eto flee. Apparently this strange crea- 
ir has a hidden place in which to hiber- 
atin the lower end of Winona County. 
l'ge force of armed men, resolved to sell 
i¢ lives dearly, was also reported as 
ig¢ to rid the community of this unknown 
vier. Of course, details do not lack. 
nman, a local farmer at the edge of the 
fited wood lot, swore that he saw the 
5 plainly; that it was light gray in 
I’, with stripes; and about as large as a 
sling calf. Another man, a merchant, 
asd this awesome creature with his dogs 
ubayed it in a rocky fastness. Running 
u to newspaper form, the dogs came 
4 to their master with their tails be- 
vin theirlegs. Of course, also, everybody 
‘ives that this animal escaped from a 
tis. I myself am inclined to think it was 
©ss between a camel and a wolf. 

br one reason or another people are 
Wys seeing things. In spite of all I can 
»* say, reports continue to come in about 
il passenger pigeons which have been 
Syvered all over the country. The last 
‘Ert comes from New Brunswick. No 
d of the suspected bird, however, ac- 
Npanies the report. 


| The Killing of Eagles 


I! me renew the adjuration of Capt. H. 
—W. Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, to do 
ht you can to stop the slaughter of 
Mrican eagles along the Alaska coast. 


THE SATURDAY 


By reason of the government bounty offer 
5100 eagles were killed in eighteen months. 
This is an absolutely unnecessary waste 
of life. 

Eagles have killed some of the young 
foxes on one or two fox preserves on Alaska 
islands, though they have never destroyed 
the wild foxes of Alaska in all the centuries 
they have lived together. 


Eagles do kill a few salmon and eat a few | 


that are found dead, but in no wise do they 


imperil any salmon fishery. They may kill | 
rabbits now and again, but in no sense have | 


they been destroyers of wild game. For the 
most part they hang along the coast and 
live on fish life. A dead whale lasts them a 
long while. 

There is no reason on earth why these 
bald eagles—of that species which we have 
been proud to call the bird of freedom, of 
that species which we have put on our 
coinage and our seal—should be destroyed 
under a bounty offered by any branch of 
the American Government. 


It was Captain Shoemaker, by the way, | 


who so far as.I know was the first man to 
put into print the belief that the best pro- 


tection of game did not consist in any offi- | 


cious war upon the enemies of game on the 
part of man himself. Captain Shoemaker’s 
conclusions were that under the old laws of 
Nature the strong specimens survived and 
that the best development of any species 
was in the midst of its natural enemies. His 
theory, bolstered by observation, is entirely 
against the modern proposition that you 
can save quail or grouse by killing crows or 


~ hawks, or that you can save trout by kill- 


ing pelicans. 

To repeat, a trout on guard against a 
pelican can hide under a rock. A fried 
trout cannot hide under any rock. If you 
want to know where our game is gone 
consult the records of man’s killing, not 
those of the natural enemies of game. 

Camouflaged self-interest certainly will 
not agree with doctrines such as these of 
Captain Shoemaker’s, because we always 
want to believe things which would be pleas- 
ant to us and we all want to kill something. 
The horse-sense truth of it, however, is that 
if we expect to have any sort of abundance 
of game we shall have to restrict our own 
disposition to shoot as much as we can and 
shall have to modify the use of the most 
destructive means of slaughter which we 
have devised. It is but a feeble defense 
that wild game can.erect out’ of its increas- 
ing knowledge of man and his deadliness. 
The mallard learns to dive in three feet of 
water instead of six inches and so uses more 
open water, but he is not safe. The covey of 
quail learns to fly to the densest swamp on 
the covey rise, but it is not safe. The sheep 
go to the highest mountains, the elk to the 
farthest fastnesses of the mountains, but 
they are not safe. Transportation and in- 
vention on the part of man have outrun all 
the resources of our wild game. So it comes 
simply to a question of whether we want it 
or don’t want it. 


Woods for Rod Making 


O YOU-know where Bethabara wood 
comes from; or lancewood or green- 
heart or bamboo? I could not have an- 


swered all these questions until lately I ran | 


across an old rod maker in the city of Phila- 


delphia who told me some things about | 


these different rod-making woods. 


Bethabara comes from Africa, but is now | 


also found in South America. It is a very 
dense and heavy wood, and as sometimes 
it is imported in eighteen-foot logs two or 
three feet square it is almost impossible to 
handle it, so it is usually bought in six-foot 
lengths so that it can be handled in ordinary 
cartage. It is then sawed into planks or 
strips for drying. The more slowly it is 
seasoned the better. [saw Bethabara which 
had been seasoned for twenty years. Beth- 
abara is one of the best materials for an all- 
wood rod. It is more like an oak than a 
mahogany, dense and fine grained. It will 
not take a set so readily even as greenheart, 


though it will not stay so straight as a good | 


split-bamboo rod. 
Greenheart—very much prized, espe- 


Roadsters; 
Limousines — cars 
of every style, every type. 
Each doing the duty for which 
it is intended — bridging time! 
Many are the devices, equip- 
ments and tools designed to ‘‘keep 
the cars running’. For instance the 


“YAN KEE” 


Ratchet Breast Drill 


A big time-saver and convenience. 


It appeals to car owners, garage men 
and up-to-date shop workers because it 
speeds up the difficult drilling job. It works 
with splendid efficiency in ways and places 
no other drilling tool can work at all. Saves 
time! Saves the man! 

It has five adjustments: (1) Plain Drill; (2) 
Left-hand Ratchet; (3) Right-hand Ratchet; (4) 
DOUBLE RATCHET; (5) Gears Locked. 

The DOUBLE RATCHET gives a continuous 
cutting movement to the drill. It drills with every 
motion of the crank, forward and backward, no 
matter how slight. 

The tool has two speeds. Change from one to 
the other is made without removing drill from 
work, A distinctive “Yankee” aid to better and 
easier drilling. 

No. 1555 (pictured). Length 17 in. Three-jaw 
chuck for round drills up to 14” dia. 

No. 555. Length 1714 in. Two-jaw chuck for 
holding both rounds and squares. 

Write for free ‘Yankee’ Tool Book which pic- 


tures and describes drilling, tapping, boring and 
screw-driving tools. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


cially by makers of salmon rods, and for | Fi eo 


many a generation valued in lighter fly 
rods—is another very dense wood, some- 
thing like oak in its grain. It grows in 
British Guiana. I have seen a strip of this 


wood fifteen feet long and an inch square | 


which seemed almost as heavy as a steel 
bar. : 

This is one of the staple woods for rod 
making, but the amateur rod maker is apt 
to find it rather difficult to get. 
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Habirshaw Wire—A Dependable 


Carrier of Power 


© 


ABIRSHAW insulated Wire is a depend- 
able power carrier, constructed with liberal 

factors of safety.and subjected to severe 
proving tests before delivery to the electrical 
contractors. 


In the Habirshaw plants there is the same 
precision, an identical high level of technical 
skill, as in great machine shops where accuracy 
within limits of the most minute fraction of an 
inch is a commonplace. There is only the dif- 
ference that Habirshaw engineers and oper- 
atives deal in terms of electrical qualities as 
well as physical dimensions. 

With architects, electrical engineers, elec- 
trical contractors and dealers and central 
station men and throughout the electrical in- 
dustry, Habirshaw is a recognized standard. 


It is a reliable quality test of anything elec- 
trical to ask, “Is it wired with Habirshaw?” 


HABIRSHAW 


‘Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire & Cable 


For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the 
electrical industry—Habirshaw insulated Wire has been accepted 
as a standard of quality all over the world. 


EabirshawWire Manufactured NG Habirshaw Wire Distributed 
by fan 4 by 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. Hid y Western"Electric Company 
Incorporated Incorporated 
10 East 43d Street, New York Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw Power Cables. 


Rubber, Varnished 
Cambric and Paper. 


Sector and Concentric. 
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Lancewood is not the equal of either 


Bethabara or greenheart, though far more. 


commonly seen in the trade. Lancewood 
will take a set much more quickly than 
either of the two other standard materials, 
is lighter and of looser grain. Lancewood 
comes from Cuba. Of late it has almost 
been replaced by dagama wood, commonly 
sold as lancewood, which also grows in 
Cuba. The attainable lancewood has come 
to be too knotty and cross-grained. Dag- 
ama is not even so good as lancewood used 
to be. 

I presume most American men will recall 
that when they were boys they used to 
make bows out of hickory. This is not a 
possible thing in many parts of America to- 
day. Hickory has become very scarce, 
useful and almost indispensable as it is. It 
never had more than a very limited use in 
rod making. Oak, of course, never was used 
in rod making at all, but if it were, where 
would we get it to-day? A few of the South- 
ern States hold the remainder of the com- 
mercial oak of America and the prices are 
going up by leaps and bounds every week. 
There is no limit to the price which oak 
lumber is going to bring in America before 
long. Beech and yew are negligible. 

Osage orange, or bois d’arc as the French 
used to call it, was one of the standard bow 
materials for the American Indians of the 
West and South. I never have seen it used 
in rod making, but should think it might do 
for butt pieces or even second joints, as it 
has a close grain and a very considerable 
resiliency. I don’t know where it could be 
obtained commercially. 

Split bamboo, as most amateur rod mak- 
ers know, is rived or sawed out of two sorts 
of bamboo—Calcutta and Tongking. The 
latter is lighter in color and it is almost ex- 
clusively used in rod making to-day. The 
darker Calcutta bamboo, which at one 
time was preferred by the trade, is now 
not available in commercial quality and 
quantity. The best. split-bamboo rods are 
made by hand in whole or in part, though I 
suspect that many of the high-priced hand- 
made rods are much facilitated in their 
making by machine processes. The main 
skill is in selecting the material. As we 
make these rods to-day they usually are 
put together in six strips throughout, with 
the steel of the cane, or the silex side, out- 
side and the pith inside. 


Weights of Game Birds 


EFERRING again to the question of 
the weights of game birds, I may say 
that during the past month I weighed about 
a dozen and a half Canada geese killed in 
Louisiana. With one exception the heaviest 
of these birds was nine pounds and some of 
the young ones weighed as low as seven 
pounds, eight pounds being a fair average. 
There is quite a difference in the size of 
Canada geese. On this hunt a friend killed 
one which was distinctly larger than any 
that we had and which at the time I thought 
was about as large as any goose I had ever 
seen. We had no means of weighing it at 
the time it was killed, but five days later, 
after the entrails had been removed and 
after it had been frozen in storage, it weighed 
nine pounds full. I am pretty sure this bird 
would have weighed ten pounds, possibly 
ten and a half pounds, when killed. 

A sportsman friend, who is a naturalist 
and a close observer and who does not guess 
at anything, states that he has killed a 
goose that weighed sixteen and _three- 
quarters pounds; I cannot say whether this 
was in Dakota or Saskatchewan, but think 
it was in one of these localities. He says 
that he knows of a goose that weighed seven- 
teen and a half pounds. He states also that 
he often weighed canvasbacks which regis- 
tered three and a half pounds and some- 
times three and three-quarters pounds. I 
think all of these figures may be called 
authentic. 


The Lion as a Common Carrier 


{pe are troublous times for thirsty 
folk who do not like to bow to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. Down in Arkansas the 
other day I saw a flivver which a lawyer 
had taken as his fee for defending a boot- 
legger. While in jail the latter gentleman 
seemed to be mighty uneasy about the car 
for which he had given his lawyer the bill 
of sale. He said he wanted to borrow it 
back so he could just run down home for a 
while. All things considered, the lawyer 
thought it safer to hold onto the car and let 
his man walk home. Meantime the county 
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sheriff had been doing a little investigat, 
He called up the lawyer and asked hin, 
stoop down and look up under the ¢. 
which by this time the lawyer had taj 
into his own dooryard for safekeep, 
When looked at from underneath it 
easy to see a false bottom in the car, Ty 
compartment thus formed they found 
pints of whisky. Some lawyers are luc 

It was in Arkansas also that a ceri. 
large confiscation of liquor was made, s«, 
of which was so good that all the court ,. 
cials shed tears at the thought of its dest). 
tion. There was an army and navy hosp’ 
which had declared its need for nour 
ment of this sort and the judge ordere; 
sent there. I am sure that it all got th 
It is alleged, with what truth I may | 
state, that a certain well-known gentley 
in Little Rock had some of it in a suite; 
with the intention of carrying it person;. 
to the hospital above mentioned, 80 as ti: 
sure it got there. A military police ina; 
near a great encampment strolled by ;, 
picked up this valise, remarking casi: 
that it seemed very heavy and asking | 
owner if it had liquor in it. 

“What?” exclaimed that gentlem| 
whose exact rank I need not name, “| 
you know who I am?” And he explaiy | 
who he was. 

It chanced that the judge who had | 
demned the liquor heard of this incid)| 
and since then, himself altogether innog 
of the facts, often has joked his friend aby | 
being taken for a bootlegger by an M, P| 
tell this story simply because it is too 2 
to keep. 

Bootleggers bring liquor into South 
cities in long, low, rakish speed cars, If t} 
see a flivver full of officers waiting to arr 
them they simply step on her, run into a| 
over the flivver and pass on. They br 
liquor into town in coffins, in automobiles 
butter firkins, in loads of hay, in all sorts | 
things. 

It was in a Southern city, by the way, tl 
I heard from a brother sportsman of wi 
seems to be the last wrinkle in evading {| 
interstate liquor law. I believe the incid 
covered the shipment of liquor from Ki 
tucky into Western Virginia. It seem 
that a circus was passing between these t 
states and that a Kentucky friend put t 
or three cases of good liquor into the lio} 
cage and let it go at that. Nobody was; 
ing to fool round in the lion’s cage looki | 
for contraband goods. After the lion’s ca 
got into West Virginia the local consign| 
went to see the owner of the lion, who: 
fered proper facilities for searching the ca; | 
I don’t know what the lion got out of it], 
his services as common carrier, but evel 
body else was very happy. 

“‘And believe me,”’ remarked my infon | 
ant, ‘‘the price of lions is going up | 
through the Southern country.” 


Where the Ducks Went 


iY SPITE of the extreme high waters | 
the Southern States, covering most of ti 
winter grounds, the impression seems to | 
that wild fowl were unusually abundant 
the fall of 1919. In regard to the astonis 
ing scarcity of ducks in 1918 many theori 
have been advanced to explain it. No | 
knew where the ducks had gone. I thir 
that this letter from Mr. John E, Kell 
written from Tennessee, comes about i 
close to explaining the matter as anythir 
I have seen: 


“Please permit me to express my appl 
ciation of the articles on the need for prese'| 
vation of the game of this country if it)| 
not all to go in the course of a few years th, 
way of the dodo and the bison. The gam 
hog should be enmeshed in laws to such ex 
tent that he would either abandon the spor 
or his habit—the former preferred—for 
doubt the cure were he to be given oppor 
tunity to indulge himself, 

“T noted a statement that ducks wer 
scarce during 1918, reappeared in 1919 
and that what became of them during thi 
former year remained in some doubt. [an 
not anything of an authority on wild ani 
mals or birds, but during the winter of me 
an unprecedented migration of wild duc 
settled in Northern Mexico, where I oF 
part of the time. The River Conchos and 
all its tributaries were choked with mab 
lards, teal and three or four other bee | 
There always are ducks in Mexico im | 
season, but not in such numbers OF 50 at 
inland. Even far into the Sierra Madres, a 
Temosachie, the squadrons followed ie 
other in unbroken succession for days dow) 

(Concluded on Page 60) — 


“rue—here is the only car you can buy whose gears are shifted electrically 
ad "whose motor is made of aluminum—two almost unanswerable reasons 


hy your next car should be a Premier. 


lit the real reasons why you should buy 
Premier are far more basic. 


lay a Premier, because it is the one car 
tat has openly challenged Europe to make 
pod her claim to supremacy in the fine car 
{ld—and by sheer mechanical superiority 
lis made the challenge stick. 


lay a Premier, because there is no prouder 
lime in motor car history, or any with a 
icher tradition for worthy conduct on the 
(1d of usage. 

lay a Premier, because of its silent appeal 
t the human passion for BEAUTY. The 


well-bred people of America saw this car 
at the New York and Chicago shows, and 
it spoke to them — in their own language. 
With the result that, at this moment, the 
great Premier factory, with its reinforce- 
ments of men, money and machinery, is 
hard pressed to meet even a fraction of 
the demand for Premier cars. 


The mere fact that you are: riding. in a 
Premier, in preference to a European car, 
not only underwrites your Americanism, 
but proclaims you a person of discernment, 
of good taste, and appreciation of true 
engineering. 


Pavel ve [oo 


NAP OLUES os UsSrA 
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Showing the exhaust side of Premier’s 
exclusive aluminum engine. Note 
its simplicity and the cleanli- 
ness of its design. Also note 
the convenience and logi- 
cal position of the 
battery 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 
from the north. May not this be a partial 
explanation of the wintering place of the 
ducks if I read your interesting account 
aright? 

“Tn fact, while on the subject of the grow- 
ing scarcity of game, conditions in Mexico 
the past nine years, though extremely un- 
favorable to enterprise due to the activity 
of smugglers in supplying the bandits with 
munitions to carry out their raids, have fa- 
vored the wild animals to an unheard-of 
extent. The crowding of the population 
into the cities has abandoned the plains 
and forests to the occasional roving band of 
Villistas and the animals. Within fifteen 
minutes’ ride in a flivver from a city of 
forty thousand people, on a level plain 
traversed by three railroads and lightly 
covered with mesquite, I have shot ducks, 
geese, the always-present cottontail and 
hare and coyotes. 

“T am told by old hunters that there are 
more wild animals now inhabiting Northern 
Mexico than there have been at any time 
since the war against the usurper, Maxi- 
milian. Certain itis that wolves and bears, 
which in 1910 you would have had to seek 
in the remoter districts of Durango or along 
the divide, are now to be found along the 
tracks of the Mexican Central itself, Last 
year wolves killed a woman in the outskirts 
of the town of Villa Ahumada on the cited 
railroad and I have hunted bear in the 
mountains bordering the Sauz Ranch near 
Encinillas Station. 

“This does not go to replace the loss of 
game in the United States, but it still af- 
fords the hunter a chance to use his skill 
without traveling to Africa. Another 
point—it will be some time before the small 
automobile will carry hunters into every 
nook in the southern republic as you state 
it does here.”’ 


Outdoor Wear for Women 


ERHAPS everyone has noticed in the 

Western country for the past year or so 
the great tendency on the part of women of 
all ages and sizes to take on masculine 
habiliments for outdoor wear. Breeches 
and a flannel shirt, high boots and a broad 
hat all at once have come to be the costume 
of the outdoor woman in America. It isa 
sensible movement and one which has not in 
the least detracted from the attractiveness 
of the fairer sex. As has been mentioned 
earlier, in the national parks this sort of 
thing is now almost universal. For motor- 
ing in any dusty country, for camp life or 
outdoor work of any sort the new costume 
is so much better than the old that there is 
no likelihood that lovely woman is going 
back to skirts. 

In the mountain country of the West last 
summer you might have seen all sorts and 
varieties of these costumes. A great many 
young women simply wore the soldiers’ 


Jim’s retort was an unintelligible growl. 
Nellie gave him up temporarily. There 
were lots of nice young men in the post, all 
glad to serve a pretty girl with refresh- 
ments. Nellie reflected that she ought to 
get something out of the evening. She did. 
She got that form of purgatory which is 
woman’s pet solace. 

“Don’t you really like my hat, Jim?” 
came her final impertinent taunt as Jim 
unlocked the door of the McBride flat. 

““Can’t say that I do,’”’ growled Jim. 

Then without warning the tears came. 
They came with a rush that swept Nellie 
off her feet and into thc house and left Jim 
staring blankly at the still blanker panels 
of the door. Nellie hurled that beautiful, 
abominable headpiece to the closet shelf, 
She did not care how she handled it. She 
did not care if it fell to the floor and lay 
there all night. She would not care if it 
was ruined, absolutely ruined, so there! 
Wasn’t that just the way things went with 
her whenever she wanted to have an espe- 
cially good time? 

Nellie spent a wretched night. In the 
chill gray morning she crept forth from her 
bed, rubbing swollen, miserable eyes. She 
opened the closet door. 

“‘My God!” she cried—and she meant it. 

Out from the fuddled mess of shoes on 
the floor crept a small black dog, eyes rolled 
upward in apprehensive mischief, teeth 
shaking a crumpled, tattered wreck, which 
had last night been a dashing turban of 
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breeches laced below the knee, with high 
boots or with putties, the latter being very 
common. Sometimes you could see the 
more or less clumsy khaki riding skirt, or 
divided skirt, which a few years ago came 
to be used more or less in the Western coun- 
try. Like so many American sporting arti- 
cles devised to fill a commercial want, these 
skirts often were crude and unbecoming 
and they never were anywhere near so 
practical as the riding breeches which.now 
have nearly replaced them. 

As to the jacket part of the costume, some 
women cling to the shirt waist ; especially 
in hot weather. Others use the khaki- 
colored flannel shirt, which may be found 
cut into waist patterns suitable for women’s 
wear. 

Of late some very nifty little soft-leather 
jackets have come into use, quite com- 
fortable in high altitudes and very light 
as well as warm. Sometimes these jackets 
have knitted cuffs and collar, sometimes 
the body is of cloth and the sleeves of soft 
leather. This garment is an adaptation of 
the golfing jacket or trap-shooting jacket 
which has come into use among the men in 
the last few years. It is very practical. 

There has been a very great increase in 
the use of leather in army wear and sport- 
ing wear. Fine motoring coats, in pricefrom 
$85 to $125, are made of leather and gabar- 
dine, reversible. A garment of this sort is 
really a very fine thing for a sportsman to 
own as it is a great weather breaker, espe- 
cially when worn over a loose interlining of 
woolen fabric such as the army officers used 
in the field in France. A great many women 
now may be seen wearing this garment, 
made in soft brown leather for their use. 
It makes about as classy a coat for motor- 
ing or driving as a woman can get. The 
officer’s trench coat, the best patterns of 
which were worn by the British Army— 
waterproof mackintosh with wool lining 
and an inner lining of oiled silk—is not 
now, so far as I know, obtainable in our 
country and it is a little bit too mannish 
and military in look for general use among 
the ladies. 

The ordinary costume of breeches and 
shirt, or jacket, as used by thousands of 
women in the past'year, usually was of the 
army khaki. Sometimes you saw special 
costumes made of other cloths. The hats 
were nondescript and according to the fancy 
of the individual wearers, women of course 
being reluctant to go into absolute uniform 
in anything and insisting each on her own 
individuality in some particular. The foot- 
gear was the weakest point. There is no 
really good sporting boot made for women 
in this country, though I notice that mak- 
ers are coming closer to it every year and 
are improving both in lines and in material. 
Some women wear the heavy and clumsy 
boots offered to them, but most of them in- 
sist on their own absurd, high-heeled, thin 
shoes. There would be a fine market for an 
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actually well-made light calfskin boot cut 
on sensible lines for women. I do not find 
any putties made properly for women. A 
good sensible calfskin shoe with a six-inch 
top and a well-shaped putty, which would 
not hurt the heel cords, would find a femi- 
nine market to-day at a decent price. Most 
of the shoes offered are too coarse and too 
hard on the feet for women, who by nature 
are daintier than:men. 

In all this diversity of feminine apparel 
it occurred to me that sometime I would sit 
down and see if I could think out a sensible 
out-of-door costume with a little snap and 
class to it for the American woman, who is 
the classiest woman of the world. After 
thinking this over for a time without any 
definite results I ran across the whole prop- 
osition all worked out by another man— 
a Chicago army tailor who specializes in 
sport clothing. 

This designer had accepted pretty much 
the same ideas with which I started out. 
The costume must have walking or riding 
boots or shoes with putties. It must have 
breeches after the riding pattern, which 
also is a good walking pattern—tight be- 
low the knee to avoid drag over the knee, 
with plenty of length and width above the 
knee to allow absolute freedom of motion in 
the saddle or on foot. The jacket, as it 
seemed to me and to this designer inde- 
pendently, ought to be long enough for a 
riding coat and of lines and material good 
enough to make it suitable for daily use in 
camp or round resorts of informal sort—a 
coat with some lines to it, leaning to the 
Norfolk effect, with yoke back. Also, it 
seemed to me that there ought to be a skirt 
for the use of those who would prefer that 
while in the hotels or settlements. It was 
when I undertook to try out my ideas on 
my own wife that I ran across this other 
man’s worked-out costume. 

I found that my tailor had already made 
one or two of these costumes and certainly 
they had class—the class which comes with 
individual work instead of slipshod hurry-up 
methods whose object is simply to sell some- 
thing. He had one new idea which had never 
occurred to me and which perhaps will 
be new to you also. His skirt of the same 
forester serge, just a trifle darker than the 
army whipcord in color, was of the same 
material as the breeches and coat. It fell in 
easy lines just to the tops of the shoes. It 


.was provided with a gathering cord which 


would turn it into a cape. It was made to 
button down the front full length. Thus 
the lady wearing the suit with the skirt 
could—if she found it cumbersome for 
walking—take it off after she had left the 
curious crowds. She could adjust it round 
her neck and use it as a cape in case of rain 
or cold. This sounds less practical than it 
really is, and I thought the idea quite sound. 
Certainly the costume itself is a becoming 
one and a practical one, and I think its use, 
or the use of one resembling it, would be a 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


henna velvet trimmed with ostrich feathers. 
The ostrich band trailed now between 
Punkins’ forepaws—that is, as much of it as 
was not scattered in bits without and within 
his wicked body. Punkins was really very 
funny as he stood there wagging his stump 
of a tail and giving spasmodic shakes to the 
remains of the turban. Punkins was prob- 
ably in for a severe stomach ache too. But 
Nellie wasted neither laughter nor sym- 
pathy. With trembling fingers she pulled 
the spoils away, heeding not at all the dog’s 
yelp of protest at being robbed of what had 
consoled him through long lonely hours of 
darkness, 

At the window Nellie took inventory. 
Never had she seen a hat so utterly devas- 
tated. Only the frame and the label re- 
mained intact. The velvet had been pulled 
away from the wires by Punkins’ sharp 
teeth; it hung in pulpy patches, sodden 
from Punkins’ wet mouth; the ruin of its 
texture was only emphasized by occasional 
bright dry spots. The ostrich band and the 
ribbon that had held it in place were more 
hopelessly gone than the velvet. 

“What am I going to do?” whispered 
Nellie to the cold gray world outside her 
window. 

For the first time she realized the awful- 
ness of her reckless deed of the day before. 
If to every criminal there came such a chill 
dead weight of realization and of fear at an 
irrevocable offense against law and order, 
crime would die a natural death. Why 


had she taken the miserable thing in the 
first place? Didn’t she know that was 
common stealing? How had she dared to 
do such a thing? And why, oh, why, after 
she had gone too far to recall her act, hadn’t 
she put the hat away carefully when she 
went to bed? Spilt-milk questions are im- 
possible of answer. The Lord only knew 
Nellie’s reasons, and she hoped He could 
find better ones than she could produce. 

What would they do with her at the 
store when they found it out? That the 
theft would be discovered went without 
saying. She could hear Miss Cluney now 
yelling all over the place for that Paris 
model in henna velvet. And somebody 
from the workroom would say she had seen 
Nellie brushing it and Miss Cluney would 
remember then that Nellie had taken it to 
put away. Maybe some of the girls had 
seen Nellie sneak that bundle under her 
coat. Maybe Nellie’s coat had slipped a 
bit at the hall and Miss Cluney had caught 
a glimpse of the gay velvet in her lap. Was 
that why Miss Cluney had smiled so 
strangely and pointed Nellie out to San- 
dersen? 

In that case the very least that could 
happen ‘to Nellie was the loss of her job. 
Losing it in such a way would mean that 
she could not get into another first-class 
millinery establishment, and so good-by, 
career! Furthermore, Jim would learn of 
her disgrace and would be so ashamed of 
her! Jim might be funny and grouchy, but 
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revelation to the average outdoor wi. 
who has clung to skirts all her life, | 

I saw at this same place some , 
things which indicate the onward an 
ward tendency in American sporting : 
There was a three-quarter-length ¢o| 
soft horsehide, lined with silk poplin, y| 
made a nice thing for a woman to | 
while motoring or driving. There y 
soft chamois vest—chamois, of course, | 
sheepskin dyed brown—with me 


sleeves and a roll collar, with an insid 
which comes up over the chest anc| 
neck. Two slanted vest pockets with 
tons gave snap to this garment. | 

The best-cut canvas coats sold in A) 
ica formerly were made in England. | 
American canvas shooting coat neve), 
much style to it, though it was very | 
tical; and for a generation or more we 
incased our legs in just whatever we |. 
find, usually hanging on to the old | 
legged trousers, which get wet at. 
bottom and draw heavily over the | 
Anyone can well remember the time) 
a man was sneered at who wore knj_ 
bockers or riding breeches—he was ¢| 
a dude. 

To-day this very sensible form of} 
ment is coming into general use for wa| 
as well as riding. Not everyone cai} 
good breeches of this sort. They | 
be built especially long in the back as| 
as roomy in the hips, so that one ean 
his foot to climb over a log or ean ;| 
readily in a pit or blind or sit comfor)| 
in the saddle. Made in good Bedford ¢ 
there is nothing better for all-round | 
in the world, whether for walking or ri| 
motoring or boating, than the army bre | 
which the late war has left so comnx 
over the world. 

As for this three-piece costum«é| 
women, I presume it will appear in 1} 
variants from different sources. Its | 
depends upon the cutter, of course, | 
expensiveness to-day will bar a great 1! 
women from buying it, for $125 will| 
chase a great deal of candy or chewing | 
I believe, however, that it is some| 
which has come to stay. Such a cost) 
if worn by a lady absolutely well t| 
out, ought to be finished with a pa| 
custom-made boots or putties, the fc; 
with a sole something like that of the U | 
States Army shoe and the top cut with | 
snap and style. A special shoemaker 
used to do things for me in the dear | 
past used to charge me twenty dollars | 
pair of boots. To-day he wants fort| 
dollars. I presume that milady’s boot| 
ing of less acreage, could be purchase! 
about $37.50. Add to this a hat, y 
ought to be procurable at twenty-f | 
thirty dollars, and you see that a si 
and inexpensive costume ean be had ¥ 
will still leave you with carfare out of || 
What more can you ask than carfare | 
days? | 


he was as straight as a string, Any 
where would be the man that could u 
stand Nellie’s side of the story? f 
“Nellie!” called Mrs. McBride at! 
door. ‘‘My goodness, ain’t you even) 
Do you know what time it is?” 
“T’m up,” said Nellie dully, “Ibi! 
in a minute.” 
Her teeth were chattering from the! 
as she turned to the belated proce 
clothing her miserable self. As swift! 
she could for numbed, nerveless fingers) 
slipped -into- her garments and fast) 
them, washed her woebegone face, col’ 
her hair any old way and swallowed: 
breakfast. A 
“Don’t forget that hat, Nellie, 
minded her mother. 
“‘Small danger of forgetting,’ tho 
Nellie. gi 
Hot coffee, however, had warmed hi 
calmer reasoning. Something she mus: 
She was not of the sort that stand passi 
in the middle of the street and let Bate 
them down. So she ripped the velvet! 
from the frame and cut a sample fre 
dry portion, also another sample from 
ostrich band and its ribbon, TI 
tucked into her purse. The salvaged 
and the labeled lining she laid in a ehint 
drawer. The refuse she dropped 1 
for such things at the car station. — 
That morning in the slave q 
that is, in the workroom—Nellie 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

pf docility. Action, no matter how 
i the task, seemed to loosen a mite 
ed about her throbbing temples. 
Vat’s the matter with you to-day?” 
: chief trimmer’s ungracious com- 
3 Nellie sat on the floor meekly 
mg up a bolt of ribbon that had un- 
i s full length. 

i: had hoped for something better. 
e hoped the chief trimmer would say 
“ded Nellie in the workroom that 
4n—that somebody else could help 
«sales department. All morning 
sad kept both ears alert for sounds 
«commotion that must inevitably 
he day dragged on to noon. Ah, 
ir trouble was no lighter for the 
« Agony prolonged is agony multi- 


i went out to lunch with her head 
grom the strain of suspense and of 
ir the only possible escape. After 
hg asandwich and a cup of coffee at 
er she went shopping. At a depart- 
ore she found velvet in just the 
side and grosgrain ribbon to match. 
>) purchases ate up a week’s pay, 
jie was anesthetized to mere pecu- 
ficulties. For the ostrich band 
2 to risk a visit to the wholesale 
_ She chose Sloan’s, because that 
lowed the girls from the Shoppe 
rilege of buying from stock. The 
jwas found, wrapped, and Nellie 
wut to receive it into tremulous 
.when round the corner popped 
yn. 
Jlie had opened her tense, tight lips 
iat have achieved a perfect hollow 
‘despair. The man recognized her. 
sity visits to the Shoppe he had 
Ground her and looked over her 
o-day he recognized her. Further- 
» came up to speak to her. 
c’s Miss Cluney?”’ he asked. 
1,’ managed Nellie, though she had 
« the lady and she hoped she never 
.‘Excuse me, I’m in an awful hurry. 
4.” 
hatched up her package and fled. 
he entered the workroom at the 
yshe found awaiting her a call from 
|; department. 
9 look peaked to-day,” greeted Miss 
y “You should have left the enter- 
ét early like I did. Late hours and 
1 girls don’t go well together.” 
li did not choose to argue the ques- 
fie twisted her wan face into a feeble 
10fasmile. Miss Cluney, however, 
lity. 
9 had more than your share of 
yhough,’”’ she said. ‘‘One on each 
"su—and both good-looking. Which 
, you naughty vamp?” 
eher,” said Nellie ominously. 
2 mean to say you got more than 
)hoose from? Well, some people do 
Imselves, don’t they?” 
lr sick soul Nellie wondered how 
« of Miss Cluney’s age and dimen- 
culd be so lost to dignity. And if 
funey knew about the hat, how 
se be so heartless as to expect Nellie 
20 repartee? 
€, don’t take time out this afternoon 
uty sleep,’ was Miss Cluney’s last 
For heaven’s sake, don’t let’s get 
rther mess like yesterday.” 
| wondered which one of the idle 
( in the rapidly filling room was 
1 suggest a henna velvet turban to 
(uney or her accomplices. Two 
“came, three o’clock, four o’clock; 
eer a word of that hat. Shortly be- 
(: Miss Cluney was called to the 
(e. 
2 this is Miss Cluney,”’ Nellie heard 
yn dulcet professional tones. “‘ That 
ou tried on yesterday? Oh, you 
t2 little Paris model of henna velvet. 
dn’t think it has been sold—I’m sure 
t Really I think you’re wise in order- 
With just the right color in your 
r, it ought to be elegant on you. All 
ll look it up and send it out to- 
¥—-special, yes, ma’am. Thank you.” 
€, what do you know about that?”’ 
Miss Cluney, turning from the 
/“That was Miss Willette, you 
ne One that was in here yesterday 
hd you to try on that turban. She’s 
“she wants it after all.” 
' was on her knees before a deep 
tilled with children’s hats. She was 
f that the blow had not caught her 
- Out of the corner of her eye she 
Miss Cluney making aimless and 
Ssearch among the cases. 
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“Tf I could ever teach those girls to put 
things away where they belong!’ fumed 
Miss Cluney. ‘Now where do you suppose 
that hat has gone to? Miss McBride, you 
put it away yesterday. What did you do 
with it? I’m in a hurry. You look it up 
and see that it’s packed for delivery to- 
morrow, will you?” 

“All right,” said Nellie, drawing herself 
up by the edge of the drawer. She was 
still not sure of the adequacy of her limbs. 
Under the circumstances she made a fairly 
good pretense of thoroughly searching the 
stock on display. Presently she appeared 
at the end of a room carrying a large striped 
hatbox. 

“Did you find it?” asked one of the girls 
who had overheard Miss Cluney’s order. 

“Sure,” said Nellie. “It’s ripped in one 
spot, so I’m putting it out in the workroom 
till I can mend it in the morning. I thought 
I’d wrap it up so nobody would get hold of 
it and sell it, maybe.” 

She placed the large box—filled with 
tissue paper and labeled ‘‘Sold’’—under 
the end of the worktable where occasionally 
she was permitted to sit. Then she gath- 
ered up her purchases and went home. 

“One day gone,” she counted. 

At home her mother was waiting in the 
little front hall, from which Punkins was 
conspicuously absent. Mrs. McBride’s face 
was a code signal of distress. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Nellie. 

“It’s the dog,’ wailed Mrs. McBride. 
“Oh, the poor little thing!” 

““Punkins? Where is he?’’ 

“Down in the basement—dead!’’ 

Mrs. McBride turned and led the way to 
the steps, Nellie following. Presently they 
stood by a strip of old carpeting where 
Punkins lay cold and stiff, his puppy frisk- 
ings ended. 

“T got a doctor,” said Mrs. McBride. 
“He said the dog had eat something that 
poisoned him.”’ 

“Dead!” said Nellie softly. ‘‘Dead!’ 
And she thought how like to Punkins was 
her soul. Something had died in her, too, 
that day. She would never be frivolous 
again. ‘“‘Dead!” 

“‘T knew you’d take it hard,’’ mourned 
Mrs. McBride, “‘but I did everything I 
could. I'll get the garbage collector to 
carry him off to-morrow.” 

After supper, while Mr. and Mrs. 
McBride went to the movies, Nellie shut 
herself up in her room to sew. No artist 
ever approached the task of creation with 
heavier reluctance or more wavering uncer- 
tainty as to his own powers. 

“But I’ve got to do it!” she told her 

sinking soul. ‘I’ve just got to do it! 
What other way is there? It’s that or 
jail!” 
What a blessing that she had studied the 
hateful, tempting hat so minutely, even to 
the placing of the stitches! Long ago she 
had decided just how the velvet had been 
draped over the crown and how the ma- 
terial had been cut and seamed to fit the 
frame of the brim. She spread the new 
velvet out on her bed. Its silken surface 
caressed her finger tips. Nellie admitted 
grudgingly that it was good-looking stuff. 
It ought to have been, considering what it 
cost. She didn’t have one inch to spare. 
Suppose she spoiled it! 

She was advancing cautiously with her 
scissors when she heard her father and her 
mother at the front door. Two hours—and 
she had only begun! 

“*Go to bed, Nellie,” said her mother in 
the hall. ‘‘You was up late last night, you 
know.” 

“T’m going,” said Nellie, and folded a 
towel against the crack of the door. 

After the decisive cutting Nellie worked 
more steadily—but still slowly and with 
terrible "concentration. Her whole head 
seemed on fire except for that tight pressing 
band about her temples. Once when she 
put her hand up to her burning forehead 
she noticed that the fingers were damp and 
cold and that her wrist shook. It was three 
o’clock when she took the last stitch that 
fastened the lining, with its gold label, to 
her own creation. She was too exhausted 
to know whether she had succeeded or not. 
Putting the hat away carefully on the closet 
shelf, she did not even remember that 
Punkins was beyond all mischief now. She 
crawled into bed—to lie in a sort of shiver- 
ing stupor until morning. 

On rising very early she felt unaccount- 
ably relieved. It was as if she had been 
crossing one of those narrow, unstable 
bridges over a mountain chasm as she had 
seen done in the movie serials, and now 
when only a step or two remained between 
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her and safety the awful dizzying fear had 
departed, leaving her quite peaceful, though 
very tired and shaky. But it was silly to 
feel so secure when another step was still 
to be taken and had best be taken with 
exceeding care, she admonished herself. 

Accordingly she traveled downtown a 
full half hour earlier than her accustomed 
time, though that was early enough in all 
conscience. She was the first employee to 
enter the Shoppe. As she packed the hat 
in its box Nellie had one wee, precious mo- 
ment of vainglory. She did wish Miss 
Cluney or the chief trimmer could see 
what she had done. If ever anybody in the 
Shoppe, not excluding the two above- 
mentioned arbiters, had ever turned out a 
copy like that, she—Nellie—had been 
absent on the day. Nellie did not know 
whether she could do so well again—she 
hoped she would never have the same 
incentive, but she did know that she had 
done an excellent piece of work for once in 
her life anyhow. The hat was a beauty, if 
she did say it, and worthy of its label. 

Still Nellie did not linger to give Miss 
Cluney or the head trimmer an opportunity 
to pass judgment. She hustled the box 
down to the delivery department according 
to Miss Cluney’s instructions, saw it 
stamped and put out for special delivery 
and resigned her fate to Providence, kind 
or unkind, as events should prove. She’d 
done all she could, she was sure. 

That the Willettes might not keep the 
hat never struck her as a possibility until 
she heard Miss Cluney that afternoon again 
engaged in conversation with one of them 
over the telephone. 

“Why, Mrs. Willette!’ Nellie heard her 
say in tones of horror. “I can’t believe it’s 
possible.” 

Nellie tried to recall some blunder that 
she could have made. 

“But, Mrs. Willette,’ protested Miss 
Cluney. ‘‘Surely, I would know if the 
original had been sold and a copy made. 
And it has the label still, you say? Well, 
how—oh, certainly not! No, indeed, I 
wouldn’t doubt your word for a minute! 
I am just so surprised I don’t know what 
to say. We can’t afford to have things like 
that happen. I’m glad to have my atten- 
tion called to this. Will you stop in with 
the hat or shall I send for it? Thank you. 
I’m so sorry, I really am. Good-by.” 

Nellie could not help but follow Miss 
Cluney out into the workroom, where the 
chief trimmer assured the worried woman 
that no copy had been made there of any 
henna velvet turban—positively none. She 
guessed she knew what went on in that 
workroom right under her eyes. The chief 
trimmer had not seen the model in question. 
Here one of the satellite trimmers spoke up. 

“T saw Miss McBride brushing it day 
before yesterday,” she said. 

Nellie fled. Still, the first spasm of 
panic over, she went back to trailing Miss 
Cluney. Keeping out of direct line of the 
lady’s vision, she listened to anxious in- 
quiries and negative answers. It was as if 
a magnet drew her to her own destruction. 
She had crossed her movie chasm to face 
another peril in an apparently endless 
series. When Mrs. Willette arrived with 
the hat Nellie stood behind the corner of a 
case not six feet distant from the interview. 
Miss Cluney opened the box and lifted out 
the hat. She turned it this way and that 
and upside down. Then she appealed to 
Mrs. Willette to tell her what was wrong. 

“Tt is not that the hat is inferior,” said 
Mrs. Willette. ‘‘I simply do not want to 
be deceived. The band about the feathers 
on the original was plain grosgrain ribbon. 
I remember that distinctly. This ribbon 
has a moiré wave.” 

Nellie collapsed against the case. Think 
of it! Then she peeped round at Miss 
Cluney, who nodded her head in confirma- 
tion. 

“T remember, too, now that you speak 
of it,” she said. ‘‘I had one of the girls 
pack the hat for you yesterday evening 
and I did not notice the ribbon particu- 
larly. I don’t mind telling you that there 
is some mystery connected with this, Mrs. 
Willette. So far I have not been able to 
make anyone acknowledge the substitu- 
tion. Of course we do not expect you 
to keep the hat. We should like besides to 
make up for this to you in some way. A 
store of our class cannot afford frauds. 
I assure you I shall find out who is respon- 
sible for this and the girl shall be punished 
as she deserves.” 

“Oh,” deprecated Mrs. Willette, ‘I 
shouldn’t want one of those poor girls to 
get into serious trouble.’ 
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Miss Cluney presumed to scrutinize Mrs. 
Willette for a fraction of amoment. It was 
a wholly courteous regard, but a scrutiny, 
none the less, which probably missed not 
one square inch of the lady’s expensive 
upholstery. Then Miss Cluney looked 
longer at the hat in her hand, turning it 
slowly about. 

“We can’t afford to overlook the matter,” 
she insisted. ‘‘The girl shall be punished 
as she deserves.” 

Poor Nellie, trembling in the corner! 

““Miss McBride!” 

Mrs. Willette gone, Miss Cluney had 
turned directly to Nellie’s hiding place. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” thought Nellie, 
and came forward. 

““Miss McBride,”’ began Miss Cluney in 
that awful voice of hers. 

“Please,” begged Nellie, “please, Miss 
Cluney, not here where everybody’s look- 
ing and listening.” 

“Come with me then.” 

They went to the locker room, Miss 
Cluney still bearing the hat. 

“Well?” she demanded when they were 
alone. 

“‘T—T ——” began Nellie, but words 
would not come. 

“You had that hat out in the workroom 
day before yesterday afternoon. What did 
you do with it then?” 

“T—oh, I can’t tell you, Miss Cluney.”’ 

*T left it to you to find the hat and pack 
it yesterday. Why wasn’t it in the case and 
where did you get this one?” 

Nellie wished that she could speak out, 
that the chunk of something in her throat 
would swallow. 

“Mr. Sandersen from Sloan’s told me 
last night that you’d been in there at noon 
after some henna ostrich. I supposed the 
chief trimmer had sent you. What did you 
want the feather for?” 

At last! 

“T made the hat, Miss Cluney,” said 
Nellie with a catch in her voice, which was 
the chunk going down. ‘“‘I—something 
dreadful happened to the real one. Please 
don’t ask me to tell you. It was too 
awful! I didn’t know what to do, so I got 
the stuff and made a new hat. I thought 
maybe you might not notice. I got good 
stuff and I tried to make it just as good 
as the real one.”’ 

“You—made—this—hat?” asked Miss 
Cluney, shaking the thing before Nellie’s 
wretched eyes. 

“Yes,’”? murmured Nellie. 

Miss Cluney, too, seemed to have emo- 
tions to swallow. It was a full minute be- 
fore coherent speech returned to her. She 
closed her lips with decision and nodded 
her head. Nellie bowed hers, waiting for 
the blow to fall. 

“Just a second,” said Miss Cluney be- 
tween her teeth. “I’ve got something to 
say to the chief trimmer. You can listen 
if you like, but don’t follow me into the 
room.” 

Miss Cluney advanced into that drab, 
messy workroom like a warrior going forth 
to slay. For a banner she bore the flaming 
turban. She waved it before the chief 
trimmer, then brought it to rest on the 
table. 

‘Look it over!’’ she commanded curtly. 

“Well?” asked the trimmer in a very 
undecided manner. 

“‘T found the girl who made it.” 

“Tt isn’t a copy, is it?” 

“Tt certainly is! Oh, there’s no doubt 
about it! There’s always some slip that 
tells. But that’s not the point. You said 
yourself that nothing goes on in this work- 
room that you don’t see. Well, somebody 
out of this workroom, somebody who’s 
been under your eyes for a good many 
months, wrapping wire and the Lord only 
knows what, bought the stuff for this hat 
and made the thing at home. Think of it! 
An apprentice and a no-good one—accord- 
ing to you! 

“Why, there ain’t a girl in the place could 
do as well! What’s going to become of us 
if it takes a penitentiary crime to make you 
discover where real talent comes from? 
Clumsy fingers—tommyrot!”’ 

The chief trimmer murmured something 
about being sorry and at the same time 
glad to correct her mistake. 

“Correct nothing!” fumed Miss Cluney. 
“The girl’s got to be fired for the sake of 
the firm’s reputation. Nothing else would 
satisfy our customers. But I hope it’s a 
lesson to all of us. Hereafter give the 
apprentices a chance now and then, even 
if you don’t like them. Maybe it’ll pay in 
the long run.”’ 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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(Concluded from Page 63) 

Sil with the hat, Miss Cluney wheeled 
40; and marched from the room, Nellie 
old to see some signs of clemency, con- 
deng Miss Cluney’s remarkable out- 
wr in her favor. She looked in vain. 
jsCluney was mad all the way through 
-eerybody and everything. 
* et your things on,” she said shortly to 
a>, “You’re fired this minute—and 
2: going out.” 
Nilie understood being fired, but the 
stwas beyond her. What did Miss 
uey mean by leaving with her? And 
mdid Miss Cluney take the hat? 
*7e’re going to Sloan’s,”’ explained Miss 
uy, but that left Nellie more mystified 
aever. 
“Ir. Sandersen?”’ snapped Miss Cluney 

ie desk in Sloan’s. ‘Third floor? 
ayr mind calling him. We’ll go up.” 
“fr. Sandersen,’”’ she said, when the 
meman had been located, ‘“‘meet my 
ei, Miss McBride.” 
h, yes,” said Sandersen. ‘“‘You are 
@ oung lady who came in here after the 
n of ostrich feathers yesterday.” 
es,” interrupted Miss Cluney. ‘‘She 
mat it to make this hat. What do you 
it of it?” 
Sidersen twirled the turban on the ends 
i long white fingers. 
“retty neat,’’ he commented. ‘‘ Pretty 
a? 


“ll say itis! She copied it from a Paris 
1 and you couldn’t tell the difference, 
6. couldn’t. But somebody with more 
n than anything else except money 
eid on the measly scrap of ribbon she 
e Now I haven’t got any time to 
ty away. Do you think you could find 
pice here for a girl that can copy hats 
‘chat? She’s going to waste over at the 
icpe. How about it?” 

Tis couldn’t be Miss Cluney. Nellie 
is:unting a pin to prick herself into con- 
icsness. She must be dreaming. 

“Ve can always make room for a bright 
elivith talent,’ said Sandersen. ‘‘As a 
aer of fact, one of Miss Rocque’s makers 
ij yesterday to get married. Miss 
(ue likes to train her own girls, so I’m 
rishe’ll be glad to try Miss McBride. 
lo speak to her if you’ll wait.” 

“fiss Cluney,” stammered Nellie as he 
it ““I don’t know what to say. You 
igtn’t to—oh, I’m so ashamed!” 

Nss Cluney put a mighty arm about the 
a1 er, shrinking girl. 

“here, there!’”’ she soothed. ‘‘ Don’t 
kyw? Wasn’t I once just what you are 
% Don’t I know what it is to get 
sprate waiting for something to turn up? 
abe you think I’m cross and mean just 
‘cise I have to keep after people to get 
© work done. But I’ve got my eyes 
¢ all the time and I know a good girl 
ni I see one. Don’t you suppose I no- 
* how you handled those hats? I said 
yself I’d take care of you when the 
m came.” 

‘but, Miss Cluney, I stole ——’ 
“h! What you don’t tell me I’ll never 
iv, for I don’t ask questions. What my 
edon’t see I don’t deserve to find out. 
ni I flatter myself my eyes don’t miss 
much. Here’s your chance. Never 
i, how it came, here it is. Now make 
. You'll get a place with Miss Rocque. 
hi’d think twice here before they’d refuse 
e favor. 

“\ll you’ve got to do is to work and do 
erroud. See? Oh, don’t I know what 
a first big chance means, don’t I?” 

4: hour before Nellie would not have 
lived Miss Cluney’s eyes could grow so 
ri and shiny soft as they did now with 
isul reminiscence. 

‘some day,’ continued Miss Cluney, 
yi’ ll be famous, maybe—proud of your 
Viname on ahat lining. I shouldn’t be 
irised. Only’’—here Miss Cluney gazed 
- ie door through which Sandersen had 
S)peared—‘‘if one of those nice boys 
sk you to marry him don’t put him off 
cong. Don’t do that, honey, you hear?” 
bilie heard her dimly. That is, she 
ny Miss Cluney was saying something 
*I queer for Miss Cluney; but strange 
igs were happening with such a rush 
1@ Nellie’s overtaxed brain could not pos- 
bj adjust itself to a clear perspective. If 
m rude shock did not waken her and 
dice bewilderment of good fortune a 
rém Nellie might go off to herself by and 
yind think things out. At the moment 
léwas a tongue-tied, gaping simpleton. 
eire she could manage anything like a 
emt “thank you,’’ Miss Cluney had 
igped on her business manner and had 
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departed; and Sandersen was leading Nellie 
to Miss Rocque. 

Miss Rocque was waiting in a small dis- 
play room. When Nellie could take her 
eyes from the shimmer and the glow of the 
cases she saw a small white-haired lady in 
black silk—a lady whose tired eyes smiled 
indulgently at Nellie’s wistful confusion. 
Miss Roecque surveyed the timid, eager girl 
for a moment, then she too nodded with 
decision, though her manner was nothing 
like Miss Cluney’s exterior belligerence. 

“We are making a place for you right 
away,” she said to Nellie. ‘‘ Will you report 
to me to-morrow morning? Are you willing 
to work very hard?” 

“Oh,” sighed Nellie, ‘‘won’t I work?” 

Again Miss Rocque smiled. Sandersen 
laughed. 

“Clear nuts on the subject, ain’t you?” 
he remarked. ‘Miss Cluney said so. She 
pointed you out to me at the show the 
other night. She’s had her eye on you for 
some time. Miss Cluney’s a fine woman.” 

“‘Fine?”’ said Nellie. ‘‘She’s—she’s won- 
derful!” 

The next wonder was that Nellie found 
her way safely home. She had a warm 
bubbling feeling inside that made her light- 
headed. Nothing seemed quite real. 

‘‘T’ve got a new job,” she told her family 
when both father and mother worried over 
her lack of appetite. ‘I’m going to work at 
Sloan’s to-morrow, learning to make hats.” 

“How much will you get?” asked the 
mother. 

“T don’t know,” said Nellie. ‘I never 
asked. Miss Cluney got me the job. [’m 
to work for Miss Roeque. She’s a maker 
and a designer. I never asked about the 
money.” 

From the uproar over her impracticality 
Nellie fled. She didn’t want to quarrel 
about anything ever again. She just 
wanted to go off alone and think and think 
and think until she understood what had 
happened to her. She was thinking when 
Jim came. 

Now Jim was just the needed antidote 
for that bubbly feeling. The instant that 
Nellie saw him standing in the door she 
remembered that there were realities still 
to be dealt with. Would he ask about poor 
little Punkins? 

Jim did not mention Punkins. He had a 
weightier burden on his mind. If aman can 
have any more horrible moment than one 
in which he feels obliged to confess himself 
in error to a woman, psychologists have 
not brought that crisis to public attention. 
Jim coughed, fumed, ran his handkerchief 
under the edge of his collar, blushed, stam- 
mered; but the evil hour was upon him. 

““Say, Nellie,’ he blurted forth at last, 
“I’m sorry I acted so mean about that hat. 
It was pretty, I guess.” 

Nellie could have hugged him then and 
there, but she was very much a woman. 

“‘T shall never wear it again,’ she an- 
nounced. 

“Oh, say, Nellie, you can’t afford to 
throw a thing away just because ——” 

“T took it back the next day,’ said 
Nellie firmly. ‘‘I shall never wear it 
again.” 

“‘Nellie, don’t make me feel any worse 
than I do. You know, if I acted grouchy 
it was just because I—I think such a dog- 
gone lot of you, Nellie. I’ve been wanting 
to say so for some time, only you know 
how it is. My job won’t much more than 
keep me now, but I’m hoping for promotion 
some of these days. I thought I’d wait to 
speak to you till then, but if you’re willing 
to take the risk ——” 

“Not now,” said Nellie softly. “Not 
now—some day.” 

‘“Some day, sure?” 

“Some day, Jim, sure.” 

“‘Say,” protested Jim, ‘‘your eyes are 
way off. Are you thinking of me or some- 
thing else?” 

“Both, Jim. Oh, Jim, excuse me if I act 
queer! This has been the most wonderful 
day. Two things I’ve been dreaming about 
for ever and ever so long have come true. 
It’s funny. Just when things begin to look 
too black to clear up ever my good luck 
commences. I suppose I’m not talking 
much sense. Things aren’t so very straight 
yet in my head. But I mean something 
like this: Just sitting back and wanting a 
thing doesn’t help folks like us, does it? 
You’ve got to get real desperate about it, 
don’t you? What’s that old saying about 
necessity?” t 

“Necessity is the mother of invention?” 

“Huh!” sighed Nellie, tucking her hand 
into Jim’s. ‘‘She’s got a bigger family than 
that.” 
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The Little 
Blue Can 


When you spy a can of your kind of 
tobacco on a stranger’s desk, you say to 
yourself, ‘‘Here’s a man who knows some- 
thing!” 

You sort of warm up towards a man who 
shows the same taste as you in anything. 
When it’s the same taste in tobacco, out 
goes your hand—‘Shake! Something tells 
me we're going to do business together.”’ 

He’s a regular fellow. He not only smokes 
a pipe, but he smokes your kind of tobacco. 

He has picked it from all others. He has 
shown good taste, judgment. 

A man may have to do a lot of looking 
around before he gets next to the pipe 
tobacco just suiting him. 

It’s a mighty important selection. It 
must be the tobacco that suits his tongue 
and throat toa T. 

If it doesn’t get 
on perfectly with 
his tongue and 
throat, it doesn’t 
do the two things 
he depends upon 
it to do. 

The right to- 
bacco he depends 
upon to smoke 
away his troubles 
with. 

It must doa lot 
more than that. 
It must add that 
last soothing, 
balmy touch to 
his comfort. 

Ifit doesn’t suit 
his individual 
taste perfectly, it 
fails to do the job. 

It’s a source of petty annoyance, disap- 
pointment. He is still looking around for the 
right tobacco. 

He won’t be happy till he finds it. He 
won’t be happy until he finds the pipe to- 
bacco so friendly to his throat and tongue 
that it makes life seem better every time 
he smokes it. Which isn’t easy, because 
individual tastes differ so widely. 

Take Edgeworth, for instance. Edge- 
worth doesn’t completely satisfy everybody 
or else it would be the only brand on the 
market. 

But the men it suits swear by it. There 
just isn’t any other kind. They like it so 
strongly that the sight of one of its little 
blue cans on a stranger’s desk starts them 
off on one of their enthusiasms. ‘I see 
you smoke Edgeworth,” they begin. Then 
they’re off. 

It may be that Edgeworth is the pipe 
tobacco you’ve been looking for. 

If you haven’t yet found the tobacco 
that’s just yours in and out, and through 
and through, every day of the week, Sun- 
days included, we wish you’d try Edgeworth. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for supplies, if you like Edge- 
worth. We will send you samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes. 
Each cake contains a number of thin, moist 
slices. One thin slice rubbed for a moment 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

We think you'll notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. Of course, that means that it 
burns evenly and freely. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to meet 
the requirements of a good many different 
customers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed_ are put up in 
pocket-size packages, in attractive tin hu- 
midors and glass jars, and in various quanti- 
ties in between those sizes. 

For the free samples, address Larus 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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STAGE ART=NEW AND OLD 


they will be—and which were immensely 
superior to any obtained by the early ap- 
plications of electricity. It is a significant 
fact that Henry Irving, after installing a 
complete electrical stage-lighting system in 
the London Lyceum, in 1891—at the re- 
quest of Augustin Daly, who had rented 
that theater for a season—tore it all out 
and restored the gas system, reénforced by 
limes, and retained it until he gave up man- 
agement of that house, July 19, 1902. 

There were likewise other precursors of 
present-day appliances and effects that 
should by no means be sneezed at. For ex- 
ample, the electrical baby spotlight, which 
with its varicolored gelatin mediums is one 
of the most useful of contemporary illumi- 
nators, and which, by the way, wasoriginated 
and perfected in my theater and under my 
direction, is after all only a development of 
a device which I used as long ago as 1878— 
namely, a policeman’s bull’s-eye lantern 
with heavy black paper pasted over the 
lens, in which paper a three-eighth-inch 
circular hole had been cut. 

I recall, too, that in the far-off days at 
Maguire’s Opera House and the old Bald- 
win, in San Francisco, I obtained some 
eminently satisfactory results by other 
uses of the bull’s-eye. For instance, in my 
dramatization of The Vicar of Wakefield 
I partially buried one, the lens of which I 
had painted red, in a grate about one-third 
full of real coal ashes, on the top of which I 
carefully arranged a few bits of broken 
glass and some large lumps of coal, and so 
produced as veritable and effective a real 
fire as I have ever seen. 

When electricity had been sufficiently 
mastered to enable us to light with it the 
gas foots, side stripes and overhead bor- 
ders—all of which were netted with wire 
mesh to prevent firing the scenery—in- 
stead of having the gasman do it with a 
long wax taper—often in view of the as- 
sembling audience—we were sure that we 
had reached the ultima Thule of progress 
and that science could never hope to do 
more! Indeed, so much was thought of this 
electric-spark system of gas ignition that 
even before it was applied to the stage 
lights it was advertised as a thing notable. 
Among my prized relics is an early pro- 
gram of Booth’s Theater—1869-70—carry- 
ing this quaint notice in black-face type: 


“The Grand Chandelier and Cornice 
Lights will be lighted Every Evening, at 
eight o’clock precisely, by Wilson’s Patent 
Electric Apparatus, furnished by Mr. 
Abraham L. Bogart.” 


Good Enough for Edwin 


Long after such improvements were 
commonly used in the first-class theaters of 
the greater cities of the Republic the old oil 
lamps, and even tallow candles, were used 
in inferior theaters and in the smaller towns, 
especially in the South, the Middle West 
and the mountain country of the Far West. 
Old Ben De Bar, an early and influential 
theatrical manager and actor, long a favor- 
ite in New Orleans and St. Louis, once 
refused to provide a limelight for Edwin 
Booth’s performance of Hamlet, sending 
word to that disgusted tragedian that his 
father, the famous Junius Brutus, had 
acted the part without it and that Edwin 
‘could have a steam-engine headlight,” and 
nothing more. In those old strolling days, 
even while some of my own lighting im- 
provements were in use at several theaters 
in San Francisco, I have myself in the 
mountain towns personated the Melancholy 
Dane before a line of guttering candles, 
reénforced by a couple of large oil lamps 
taken from a hotel office and backed with 
mirrors. 

But my exceeding interest in this wide 
and fascinating subject has led me into a 
digression I did not intend. Many of the 
old-time actors and stage directors were 
content with any means of illumination— 
even the flare from a pan of red fire or the 
hard cold white light of the earliest elec- 
trics—as long as the players’ faces were 
displayed. Many of us, however, were not. 
We desired to light both the countenances 
of actors and the stage settings in which 
they appeared with artificial light which in 
quality and diffusion should come as near 
as the product of man can come to that of 
God’s universe; and as a consequence of 
this desire came all the many experiments 
and innovations made by, among others, 
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Dion Boucicault, Booth, Barrett, Daly, 
Steele MacKaye—whose work has never 
received the full recognition it deserves— 
and me. These were carried on and made 
before the very vocal new arters of to-day 
were born—or, at most, while they were not 
yet out of the swaddling clouts—and the 
sum total of them is that some productions 
on the American stage have been revealed 
with an artistic fitness and beauty of light- 
ing that could well bear comparison with 
that displayed by the greatest of the ad- 
mired Old Masters. But since the work is 
that of mere Americans, and theatrical 
managers at that, and since the finest frui- 
tion of it is visible to-day in our own coun- 
try, we mustn’t say so! It is only because 
in most cases the effect of Nature can be 
best created without footlights, when their 
absence is properly compensated for, that 
they should be omitted. 


The Creed of the New Arters 


Does the general public, I wonder, which 
reads and hears so much about the theater, 
really know what this new-art movement 
is—what it postulates and what it pur- 
poses? Do all the lively and generally very 
young persons who extol and advocate it 
know? I do not believe that they do. Let 
me, then, epitomize here my understanding 
of this movement, derived from wide ob- 
servation of it and from study of the deliv- 
erances of active workers in it. 

It is this: 

The theater is all but hopelessly de- 
graded to a shop for buffoonery and is 
dominated by a gang of sordid business 
men—business men who transact business 
on sound, honest principles and remain 
solvent are necessarily always sordid! Act- 
ing as the Western world—Europe and 
America—knows it is not an art. Actors 
are not artists, but are mere miming mum- 
mers. In words that are ascribed to the 
eminent Italian actress Signora Eleanora 
Duse, but which I hope she did not have 
the bad taste and the bad sense to utter: 
““To save the theater the theater must be 
destroyed; the actors and actresses must 
all die of the plague. They poison the air, 
they make art impossible.” 

Human beings are, in their own persons, 
impossible as instruments, as material of 
art—any art. It is indecent and outrageous 
that human emotions should be exhibited 
on a platform to human observance. The 
passionate tussle between the elephant and 
the tiger gives us all the excitement that we 
can get from the modern stage, and can 
give it to us unalloyed. Upon our stage 
masks will be used in place of the human 
face in the near future. Presently after this 
innovation—advancing by way of revert- 
ing to an expedient of the ancient Greek 
theater—the stage will be expurgated of 
the human actor as such, and he will be 
supplanted by the Uber-Marionette, a 
mechanism which is indicated as embody- 
ing a sort of sublimated reversion to a noble 
artificiality that was admired and extolled 
in Asia, 800 B. Cc. 

The writer, the dramatist, the musician, 
the painter—all are useless in the theater, 
and they are all to be expelled from it. 
Those who are really of the theater—who- 
ever those mystical elect may be!—are to 
return into their kingdom—the keys of 
which have long been held by the business 
men—that is, our dear old friends the com- 
mercial managers—and from them shall 
spring so great an art, and one so univer- 
sally beloved, that a new religion will be 
found contained in it. This remarkable art 
religion will not show us definite images— 
T’ll stake my soul it will not; instead it 
will unveil thought to our eyes—silently— 
by movements—in visions. 

The degradation of our great dramatic 
authors—specifically and preéminently, of 
Shakspere—by the acting of their plays 
shall be stopped. And above all, the dread- 
fully stupid copying and imitating of Na- 
ture is finally to be done away with; the 
theater is to be destroyed. 

As a means of hastening this glorious 
consummation the method and manner of 
setting plays which have been developed 
through ‘centuries are to be reformed and 
advanced by abandoning the poor, worth- 
less and indeed contemptible ideals of veri- 
similitude, and revealing them instead 
under eccentric and amazing lights and be- 
fore still more eccentric and amazing back- 
grounds, draperies and decorations, which 
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bear no relationship whatsoever to li, 
fact and which therefore—I suppose { 
the make-believe theory of the child’s ‘| 
pretend’’—must be considered to conve 
spirit and essence of an idea to an audi: 
| 
That is a correct and fair summary, | 
not all lucid and most lovely? 
The reason for purposing to ext | 
from the theater the greatest dramas int 
language is that, as alleged, the are 
there—lost because the art of them . 
great and so perfect that it can bring, 
the mere reading an understanding 
appreciation of them that cannot, agallk | 
be even approached in the theater, 
This solemn asseveration is but i) 
tion—by way, I suppose, of continuir| 
be progressive by gilding dust of the pa- 
of an antique, long-wearisome and wi| 


_ untenable doctrine concerning limitai| 


of the stage. Charles Lamb, who die| 
1834, declared of the King Lear of §| 
spere that it ‘‘is essentially impossible |; 
represented on the stage’’—and cucko)- 
disparagement still are echoing that fog - 
ment of his. How did Lamb establish 
very positive negation—if I may be | 
mitted the phrase? He was not an aj; 
He never saw an actor even attemp| 
represent the Lear of Shakspere on | 
stage; it was a very different thing 
was attempted under the name of Le; | 
his time. He designated as contemp | 
the machinery by which they mimic | 
storm. But the mechanical possibiliti¢; 
representation have been tremendously | 
proved since his day. It is now quite pj 
ble so to mimic the storm as to satisfy : 
auditor, save such as old John Ryder, | 
English actor and stage manager, | 
while directing preparation of a play :| 
took a real peal of thunder for the artif | 
one he was rehearsing, denounced ij) 
very bad, and upon being informed of | 
blunder imperiously exclaimed: “Wel! 
may do for God, but it isn’t good eno | 
for me!” | 

It is well to bear in mind that st} 
ments—whether by Charles Lamb or| 
John Jones—are authoritative not bect| 
they are made but merely when they | 
true. Lamb, “‘the frolic and the gent | 
was a dear and lovable creature, and a1} 
of genius—but there is far more of the | 
fuscation of the gin he loved so well t | 
there is of the insight of critical geniu 
that notion of his about Lear. 


Nonsense About Shakspere | 


What Lamb declared of Lear the pre} 
nents of the new artistic revelation ext | 
to all the works of Lear’s creator. Wr: 
one-of the chief of them: ‘Shakspe: 
plays are not for representation; Sh‘ 
spere’s plays were written for the reader: | 
not for the stage.” } 

If that were the fact instead of bel, 
as it is, an absurdity, I wish someb(’ 
would inform us poor ignorant beings v) 
manage and direct theaters and act in tht 
who love to go to the theater and see pli’ 
by the great dramatist there perform 
why it was that William Shakspere, a 
presumably knew whether he wrote for || 
stage or for the reading closet, produi! 
all his plays upon the stage as soon 4s | 
could after writing them; why it is 0) 
only a few of them were published for i 
reader during his lifetime; why eight 
of them—including some of the greatest 
were not published for the reader at all | 
seven years after his death; why he ma) 
no provision whatsoever for publishi_ 
them for the reader—for whom it is so di 
matically asserted that they were spec 
cally intended—after he died, but instea' 
their stage success once achieved— 
them so indifferently that they were 
served to the world only through the rev 
ence and love of two of his fellows—actt 
and managers—who had helped to set the! 
on the stage and acted in them, and wl 
by the way, issued them for the reader) 
perhaps the worst-edited, worst-proved,: 
worst-printed book that ever came fro 
press. ° ‘ 

That wretched unfortunate Oscar Wi 
possessed sufficient intelligence to apP!) 
hend that ‘‘to be natural is to be obvious 
but, being disordered, the miserable 2 
also conceived and declared the notid! 
that “‘to be obvious is to be inartistic 4! 
that “‘whatever actually occurs is a 
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f art.” Wilde, indeed—perhaps the first 
qi certainly the most widely known of 
fglish-speaking decadents—is, it seems 
¢me, the direct mental progenitor of the 
s called new art of the theater. This view 
nist at least be admitted as reasonable 
yen we find one of the contemporary 
pndits of that art—and one of world-wide 
iluence too—declaring that it will ‘‘res- 
e2” the stage “from the barren search 
aer the imitation of Nature.” 

Yow it ought to be too manifest to re- 
gire affirmation that art is, ever was and 
avays must be the copy, the imitation and 
fnseript of Nature. Thus it is upon this 
i vadable point that the advocates of the 
av art of the theater and those of the old 
ai true art join issue. And I am most 
pud to rank myself among those of the 
ter, who by the judgment of posterity 
ny be parted upon the left hand as the 
Pilistine goats, but who I devoutly be- 
lire will be parted upon the right hand as 
| truly artistic sheep. 


Fhe Doctrine of the Decadents 


*The real world”’ is to the proponents of 
3:ged advancement—as one of them ex- 
p:itly declares—‘‘a disappointing and 
lieptive place,’ and the new art will 
seal “a realer world, homogeneous, beau- 
nul, significant, grave and _ spiritual.’ 
fat is the very doctrine of the decadents, 
ise distempered persons who, as the 
rat thinker and alienist Max Nordau 
»nted out, suppose and maintain, in their 
jordered state, “‘that art is to avoid and 
“be diametrically opposed to the natural 
1 the real.” And how perfectly those 
weds of Nordau’s describe much of the 
“nic setting which, in the abused name of 
2 Saeed has been obtruded before the 
» lic! 

‘he true theatric artist, per contra, 
jeeives the greatness, the stupendous 
tjesty, beauty, variety and _ spiritual 
iaificance of the real world and of hu- 
ynity; and with high purpose, yet hum- 
}—because he appreciates his own 
rividual smallness and his limitations 
ul understands that art, be the form of 
tvhat it may, is not the most important 
Ing in life, but is only one of the several 
«vants of civilization—he sets himself to 
“vy, illuminate and interpret selected as- 
)'ts and events of that real world and of 
1nan experience—without, in doing so, 
suming to differ from or undertaking to 
«tify God.. The great master mind and 
rnortal monitor of the theater, our gentle 
jikspere, told us, and told us true, that 
| purpose of art—and, in particular, of 
I art of playing—is ‘‘to hold, as ’twere, 
| mirror up to nature.” And that is 
vat we old arters of the theater strive 
rhtily to do, showing ‘“‘virtue her own 
éture, scorn her own image, and the very 
4: and body of the time his form and 
)ssure.”’ 
3ut your new artist theatric, when he is 
ficere, will have none of this; he is like 
| Sir Anthony Absolute, in the play, bid- 
lig us each to go “‘get an atmosphere and 
ton of your own!” Not sufficient for him 
i the real world, the towering mountain, 
1 trackless ocean, the light of noon or 
1 dark of midnight, the setting sun, the 
ing star, the vast solitudes of Nature, 
1 busy haunts of humanity, the ardent 
rid, the strange, fathomless, mysterious, 
écinating, loving, longing, struggling, 
l pairing, hoping heart of man. Thosemay 
lfor the Philistine of the playhouse; for 
I grubbingmerchant;thestolid, gelidbour- 
sisie; the tiresome old-timers; the tear- 
ruthed Booth, the ranter McCullough, 
1, charlatan Irving, the pretender Daly, 
1 faker Belasco, and so following—but 
ly are too insignificant, too frivolous, 
“ shallow and mundane for his mighty 
1d and all-aspiring soul. He must have 
.ifferent red, a new blue, a new fire, an 
zinal sun, a unique moon; and, prancing 
‘ut in his. little theater, he blithely 
ilertakes to compete with and excel the 
Anighty who made him, and to produce, 
lrelop and display those things. It may 
new art; it seems to me more like old 
ul very childish impudence. 

We, the disciples of the old art—here I 
iiture to speak for-a class as well as for 


‘self—who ‘find one world, and that the’ 


ual one, more than enough at a time, 


‘ing and hearing the ministers of this new: 


‘it, can but look on.and listen with what 
ence we may, pray God in our hearts 


« true understariding, faculty and power 
41 turn back with all ouvir strength’ to’ 
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service of our old art that we know and 
adore and which, among other advantages, 
is understood and loved by the great mass 
of humanity, of which we are grateful and 
are proud to be a part. 

As to the new artistic artist who is 
wholly insincere—and there are many 
such—the fellow who with his tongue in his 
cheek takes up a fad and puts himself into 
the trick of singularity for the sake of the 
profit, who would unhesitatingly confuse 
and mislead as long as money came withal— 
I feel for such a contempt I will not try to 
express. All such might well adopt as a 
motto the lines: 


I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue! 


Not long ago an earnest, clever man—at 
least I assume that he must be clever be- 
cause he is a college professor—discussing 
with me this subject remarked: ‘You 
must admit that there is some—in fact, 
great—merit in the new stage art, because 
it simplifies scenery and appeals to the 
imagination.”’ 

I answered him: ‘On what compulsion 
must I?”’ And I never shall admit any- 
thing of the kind until I become convinced 
that what I know to be false is true. 

There are few greater or more vitiating 
errors than the error which assumes that 
there is good in everything and that there is 
something to be said in favor of every doc- 
trine that is propounded. The devil’s ad- 
vocate, of course, can plead well in a bad 
cause. Sophistry lives by doing’ that. But 
that does not make the bad cause good. As 
Shakspere has aptly phrased it for us:. 


In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text? ... 


And as in law and in religion, so likewise 
in art; in the so-called new art of the thea- 
ter there is not even one single thing pecul- 
iar to it that is good and right; and all the 
talk, of which there is much, about its 
scenic simplicity and its appeal to the 
imagination—that is, of an appeal to the 
imagination special and singular to it— 
is nothing more than high-sounding bun- 
combe, 


When Broadway Applauds Virtue 


Let us consider. The appeal made by 
every intelligent and seriously purposeful 
dramatist and producer is and necessarily 
must be addressed to the imagination. If 
the imagination be not enthralled illusion 
is not created. If illusion is not created we 
fail—and that is all there is to it. But it is 
idle to tell me that the old art is effete while 
it holds masses of men and women in spell- 
bound attention, and in this sophisticated 
and often cynical twentieth century thrills 
a hard-boiled Broadway audience into 
spontaneous applause of a virtuous senti- 
ment. 

It is maintained by an eminent preacher 
of the new dispensation—in fact, by its 
very hierophant himself—that ‘“‘it is lit- 
tle short of sacrilege to destroy those 
ideas’’—that is, ideas produced by reading 
dramas—‘“‘by confusing us and our other 
senses’’—sic—‘‘by appealing to those other 
senses at the same time.” 

The style of the learned authority whom 
I thus quote is indeed exasperatingly pecul- 
iar—like the doctrine he preaches—but 
what he appears to be driving at—sup- 
posing, as I do, that he really is driving at 
anything—is that while reading only the 
sense of sight is operative and, the other 
senses being quiescent, the imagination has 
full, unimpeded sway. 

Now it is the fact that it is in the actual 
exercise of the new art of the theater in its 
most representative examples—and never 
in adequate exercise of what, for differen- 
tiation, I have so often called the old 
art—that “those other senses’’—intelligi- 
bly expressed, the perceptive and. appre- 
hensive’ faculties, the. intellect and the 
emotions—are confused..." . - 

By performances on the stage accordant 
to the tenets of the new art mental discom- 
fort and confusion are inevitably caused— 
and the reasonand process of that deplor- 
able effect are not far to seek. The specta- 
tor of a dramatic performance of-any kind 
who consciously. occupies his mind, his will’ 
and the faculty of attention with the task 
of imagining. will never,-in the theater, at 
that performance, imagine anything. He 
will, of absolute necessity, remain,actively 
cognizant of self; of his whereabouts and’ 


_ public. 
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surroundings, of the wood and the canvas, 
the paint and the lights, the actors and not 
the characters, set before him. If you do 
not believe this go and test it. And having 
tested it you will, I know, recognize and 
admit the truth of my contention that it is 
a dramatic crime worse than clowning—be- 
cause even more destructive of right effect — 
to distract the attention and imagination 
of an audience with outré and bizarre sets, 
backgrounds and decorations, which ob- 
trude and assert themselves even when 
some necessary question of the play is to 
be considered—for now and always the 
play’s the thing! 

Therefore the stage manager who so 
treats and sets dramatic performances that 
spectators are imperatively required, by 
the very nature of the settings placed be- 
fore them, to attempt to imagine a forest 
while gazing at some dangling shreds of 
muslin splotched with garish color; to 
imagine a formal garden with a boxed 
hedge upon beholding a single elongated 
stalk set in a tub and topped with a brush- 
like tuft of foliage—such a stage manager 
is a person who has mistaken his vocation. 
Or, if not, then I will swear by all my gods 
that I have mistaken mine—and that not- 
withstanding fifty years of labor and much 
dearly prized success in it! 


What the Old Art Can Do 


The genuine stage manager, the authen- 
tic producer of plays, I maintain, follows 
and always must follow a very different 
method. He first carefully ascertains and 
determines the mental, nervous and emo- 
tional state into which the audience should 
be inducted by proper presentation of the 
play in hand. Then, with every resource of 
his art—which comprehends the use of 
every one of all the other arts which can 
be made contributory to fulfillment of his 
design—he labors so to frame, set forth and 
enforce the true art of the stage—namely, 
the acting—that involuntarily, unawares, 
the spectators are affected, then dominated 
and their attention enthralled until imagina- 
tion completely controls them, their neigh- 
bors, themselves and the stage settings and 
all accessories, as such, utterly disregarded, 
and the perfect illusion of reality created, 
so that emotionally they can be played 
upon as a musician plays upon his instru- 
ment. That has never been done by the 
new art; I have seen others do it, and have 
done it myself with the old. 

The result which I have just described 
has not only never been achieved by the 
new art; it is not even the result aimed at 
by it. And an art that would revolutionize 
the stage and society, inculcating a new re- 
ligion by unveiling “‘thought to oureyes. . . 
in visions”; by sweeping from the stage all 
the dramas of our language, beginning with 
the greatest; by banishing from the theater 
the actor, the writer, the musician, the 
painter, all the yoked artists with and 
through whom the authentic producer 
works, substituting masked faces and 
marionette figures—that art would not be 
an advance or an improvement; its reli- 
gion would prove to be mystic bosh; it 
would be’a curse and a blight. Thank 
God—though advocacy and praise of it do 
some mischief—its permanent establish- 
ment is an impossibility. The stream of 
true progress swirls and eddies as it flows 
onward, and from time to time such bub- 
bles come to the surface and float a little 
way before they burst. But the real artists 
of the theater—the dramatist, the actor, the 
director and producer—will still hold their 
place, still do their work and fulfill their 
useful and beautiful destiny, centuries 
after the vagaries of freak and fad have all 
been forever submerged and forgotten. 

The words most often uttered by advo- 
cates of the new method are the inspiriting 
words ‘‘progress” and ‘‘improvement.”’ 
To me it sounds as a desecration’ to hear 
these words:so uttered—a mockery and an 


affront.,.We do not advance by going-back- , 


ward like the crab! Progress there has been 
made, and improvement, in all branches of., 
the scenic art of the theater, as in many 


other aspects of it.--And progress‘and‘im~ * 


provement will continue to be made by. the 
same, class that has made’ them ‘before— 
the. simple, : sincere,  clear-seeing, clear- 
thinking men and women of the stage, 
willing to give their lives and the very best 
of their hearts and minds‘to the advance- 
ment of their calling and‘the service of the 
They never haye*come and they. 
never will‘come: from ‘visionary theorists, 
faddists or-iconoclasts who cry out that the 
art of the theater positively does not exist 
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and demand new materials and new forms 
before they have even comprehended, let 
alone mastered, the old—andall-sufficient — 
ones. There will be need—and room—for a 
new art of the theater when God shall have 
changed the essential nature of man—and 
notbefore. Meantime, geniusisnotshackled 
and the artist who really has something to 
say in the theater finds no paucity of 
means to say it. 

The great object of every sincere and 
genuine worker in the theater is, and I be- 
lieve ever has been, improvement. The 
conscious purpose with which we labor is 
to effect it. As Richard Mansfield once 
wrote: “I must move on, move up—per- 
haps out—but still move on!’”’ So say we 
all of us. If I did not feel that I had ad- 
vanced at least a little every season, with 
every production I set upon the stage, I 
could not go on with my work, 

And that same feeling, that purpose to 
progress and improve, has, I know, been 
active—notwithstanding obstacles, hide- 
bound conventions and some overconserv- 
ative actors and managers—ever since there 
was a theater at all. You will find the evi- 
dence of it—and very significant and in- 
structive evidence it sometimes is, not only 
as to acting but as to stage mechanics— 
in the biographies and memoirs of almost 
all the old actors and managers. Some dis- 
tinguished foreign authorities, however, 
seem not to recognize this important fact, 
but—ignoring or slighting American ex- 
periments and achievements—date mate- 
rial progress in presentment of the closest 
“possible imitation of Nature in the’— 
scenic—‘“‘ presentation of opera and drama”’ 
from the inception of what is sometimes 
called the movement for stage reform, in 
Austria, in 1880. It is a great injustice thus 
to ignore the invaluable practical work of 
Edwin Booth, whose great theater in New 
York was opened in February, 1869, many 
years before Henry Irving—to whom so 
much of improvement is righty ascribed— 
even assumed management of the famous 
London Lyceum; of Steele MacKaye and 
of other American pioneers. But it would 
require a separate article and a long one to 
deal adequately with the chronology of de- 
velopment instage mechanics—which, curi- 
ously enough, both in Europe and America, 
was in modern times much stimulated by 
terrible and destructive theater fires. 


Scenic Investiture 


It is deplorable that the making of stage 
settings—what Winter aptly termed the 
‘*scenic investiture,” a phrase that has gone 
through much of recent theatrical commen- 
tary—has of late years come to be so widely 
thought and spoken of as stage art. That 
is a serious misnomer. Acting—and, prop- 
erly, only acting—isstageart. Thesettings, 
all the details of investiture, environment 
and dressing are but the scenic art—the 
background against which and within which 
acting isto bedisplayed. When they be- 
come anything else they are artistically 
wrong; an excrescence and disfigurement 
which defeats the purpose of playing. And 
that is what invariably they have been 
throughout every exhibition of the new art 
which it has been my fate to see. 

A frequent—perhaps the most frequent 
and favorite—disparagement of my own 
work as a producer is the allegation that I 
overload my productions with scenic: em- 
bellishment and detail. That disparage- 
ment, I am frank to say, sometimes wounds 
me—and those who make it are welcome to 
all the pleasure they can derive from know- 
ing that they have sometimes succeeded in 
their purpose to.cause pain. The reason, 
however, that they have succeeded in giv- 
ing me pain is because of the obvious un- 
truth and therefore manifest malice of the 
censure alluded to. ‘‘Sir,’’ said Doctor 
Johnson to an invariably satiric acquaint- 
ance,*“fyou never open-your*mouth but 
with intention to give pain; and you have 
often given me pain, not ‘from, the’power 
of what you,‘said, but. from -seeing .your 
motive.”’ Thus with the censurers to whom 
T*allude. 

Every-»play and. every. scene in every 
play that’I set before the public is a prob- 
lem ‘separate to itself.“ The’ only satisfac- 
tory answer to that problem, for me, is in 
presenting a stage picture, a scenic investi- 
ture as faithful to life as scenic art can make 
it. I cannot suggest a restaurant:by-a chair, 
a table} a. paper. napkin-and‘a toothpick— 
nor would I venture to instruct an actor to 
derive.the symbelism of his character from 
the toothpick in such a set.” This is not 
burlesque on my part. In a certain much 
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“You read this for yourselves 
and then you'll agree with me’ 


he Southern Goliath 


? 


HE was an important business man of Alabama whose power 
extended far beyond his own city. As president of the School 
Board he had stood against Automatic Sprinklers for two years to 
“Keep down expenses.” 


Suddenly he changed. 


Standing before the Annual School Board meeting with a pamphlet 
in his hand, he said, “this was handed to me by a Boy. Scout. That 
boy was a David, this booklet was the pebble, and,” with a good 
natured smile, “I reckon I’m the Goliath.” 


“Last July I read about the University fire over in Selma. I happened to be in 
Birmingham that Saturday night and saw Tuggle Institute burn to the ground. A 
few weeks later I heard details concerning the orphanage fire in Huntsville in 
October—but it took this book sent out by the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
to show me why we have these fires so steadily! And the only thing that’s going 
to stop it is installing Automatic Sprinklers.” 

Several men were on their feet in a second. 

“The town can’t afford it,” one of them shouted. 


“Nothing of the kind,” shot back the President. “You don’t know what’s in 
this book. Every page shows the necessity of protecting the lives of our school 
children. How would any one of us feel if just one child burned to death in a 
school fire here?” 

He carried the meeting unanimously because he knew conditions and knew the 
cure. That town equipped the basement and other danger spots of its schools with 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems just as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Binghamton, 
Waterbury and scores of others have. They followed the Waterbury plan, safe- 
guarding several of the most hazardous schools first and then equipping one school 
every year until ultimately all the school children will be protected by this best 
known type of fire fighting equipment. 


If you are an official in any orphanage, school or hospital, use your influence to have Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems installed. They safeguard human life as nothing else can because 
they are on duty day and night. Whenever the fire starts—the water starts. 


Or if you are just a father or mother, and want to gain a victory over any Goliath that opposes 
sane protection for the helpless of your city, we will send you a copy of the same book that the 
U.S, Bureau of Education is distributing. Write today to Grinnell Company, Inc., 277 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


Executive Offices 
Providence, R. I. 


4 ° 
“Corporn© 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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commended revival of Twelfth Night, 
made according to tenets of the new art, 
the actor of Malvolio was directed to 
draw the symbolism of that character— 
whatever that may mean—from a stiff and 
angular tuft of box hedge set upon the top 
of a thin rail-like stalk, which indicated 
the hedge in the famous garden scene. I 
have not yet been able to attain to quite 
such artistic heights as that. 

As to simplification of scenery, it is pos- 
sible to present plays without any scenery 
at all. It has been done—often. It was the 
custom so to present them in the spacious 
days of the Good Queen Bess; not because 
it was then deemed the most artistic way 
to present them but because the stage of the 
time, like the English nation of her time, 
“‘yet struggling to emerge from barbarity,” 
had not emerged and progressed far 
enough to develop scenery. That which 
the rough Elizabethan audience had never 
seen it did not miss. But if it had once be- 
held the scenic excellence and beauty of 
the modern stage it never would have been 
satisfied by reversion to draperies and a 
barren platform. That method of progres- 
sion is peculiar to the advanced arters of 
our more enlightened time. 

It is possible to act, and to act greatly, 
not only without scenery but also without 
associates, costumes, special lights, make-up 
or even a stage. It has been done—there- 
fore I say that it is possible. But it is possi- 
ble only to the highest order of histrionic 
genius, and that in every age is rare. 

There is a capital story which relates 
that once, at Twickenham, David Garrick, 
intent on buttering a piece of toast, raised 
his eyes and observed the Duc de Guines, 
another member of the party, gazing at him 
with an expression of mingled amazement 
and disappointment. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the actor; ‘Garrick, 
with his toast and butter, is a disappoint- 
ment to you?” 

“‘No, indeed,”’ replied the duke; ‘‘I was 
only comparing him in my mind with the 
Garrick of Hogarth’s portrait of Richard 
the Third, dagger in hand.”’ 

“Tn truth,”’ Garrick rejoined, ‘‘ painters 
flatter us. They see us as we are on the 
stage; they give us fine attitudes and the 
looks of kings. When we are ourselves 
again we appear small and vulgar compared 
with our portraits.” 

“Thus speaking,’’ continues the old nar- 
rator, ‘Garrick rose. A sudden flash of 
terrible anger spread over his features and 
transfigured him. His brow was knit, the 
eyes were in flames, the lips quivered, the 
hair bristled; his very stature seemed to 
have risen to six feet. The image of Garrick 
had vanished away; it was Hogarth’s por- 
trait of Garrick as Richard the Third that 
stood there.” 


Scenic Problems 


Such things can be and have been done. 
I have seen kindred exhibitions by other 
great actors. Charles Wyndham once did 
much the same thing, assuming the charac- 
ter of David Garrick, in the old play of that 
name, at a private dinner party. Twice I 
saw old John Gilbert, in private, to gratify 
friends, rise in his place, without an in- 
stant’s pause for preparation, and assume 
and act the character of Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, in that wonderfully comic outbreak 
against his scapegrace son. Hundreds of 
persons saw and were thrilled by Henry 
Irving’s unaided impersonation of Eugene 
Aram. But the greatest true acting is pos- 
sible only upon a properly appointed stage, 
and there and thus exhibited it will always 
be most effective, creating its profoundest, 
most salutary effect. To present Hamlet or 
Macbeth without scenery or with a back- 
ground of meaningless draperies or envis- 
aged among the extravagant eccentricities 
of the new art is but to demonstrate the 
presenter’s inadequacy—whether financial 
or artistic or both—to proper scenic exhibi- 
tion of those tragedies. 

The genuine producer must not, cannot, 
be limited to any one method or style. 
Each stage and scenic problem, as I have 
said, must be solved by itself. It would 
have been an artistic crime and an affront 
to my public for me to attempt to treat my 
tragedy of Adrea, which required an envi- 
ronment of semibarbaric splendor and pro- 
fusion, with the severe simplicity requisite 
in the staging of Marie-Odile. My setting 
of Du Barry was, questionless, a very riot of 
opulence—as was necessary. But such 
treatment would have been ruinous, for 
example, to The Phantom Rival, in the 
chief scene of which there was nothing on 
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the stage but a central stairs, a single ch; 
and a fireplace fender. Again, in my q 
rent production, The Son-Daughter, { 
ward which—like the mother toward ¢| 
child whom she has most recently held, 
her arms—I am at present most partial, 
have, without departing in the least fro| 
the canons of old and true art, exemplifi 
the utmost simplicity. In the princip 
scene of that production, its heaviest « 
there is nothing on the stage but the spec 
fied nuptial couch—far at the back—; 
image of the Buddha and two chairs, 7) 
new art, I suppose, would have me sugge 
even that sparse setting. However, t! 
public seems to approve it as it is. And) 
please the public is my principal purpose. 
Those who do not seek or who despise ¢} 
popular approval should not, I think, a) 
peal to the attention of the populace, 7) 
art of the stage, beyond all other arts, js t| 
art of the people, and what the people lor 
support will in the end be found worth 
In one of the wisest essays on the theat 
that ever I read it is written of that instit; 
tion that it is one “that can maintain 
prosperous, remunerative existence on| 
when it is made to satisfy many differe; 
classes of people,” and that ‘“‘no rationg 
practical thinker would heed the opinio 
of the multitude on such a subject, for e; 
ample, as the poetry of Shelley or t} 
painting of Murillo; but every rationa 
practical thinker knows that he must hee 
that opinion on the subject of the acte 
drama. Without the presence of a popul: 
audience—an audience of the multitude- 
the influence of the theater would not e: 
tend beyond the comparatively narro 
radius that includes the educated few; an 
this circumscription, obviously, would ir 
volve a sacrifice of public benefit.” 


The Public No Fool 


There is too much of praising the play 
the dramatic and theatric art, that pleas 
not the million, that are “‘caviar to th 
general,”” merely because they are caviai 
Some things, questionless, are beyond pop 
ular comprehension, and some of thos 
things are plays. And no doubt that whic! 
is incomprehensible in general soon wearies 
But in the theater it is not an infallible sigi 
of excellence; it is, on the contrary, usuall; 
a reliable sign of inferiority—when thi 
general public condemns. I do not meai 
that I believe the voice of the people is thi 
voice of God. I do mean that I believe ii 
the people, in the oft-condemned million 
with all my heart and soul. I recogniz 
that the theatergoing public is in a sensi 
inarticulate; and I think that even if i' 
became vocal it might very likely be unabli 
to give a formal, reasoned exposition of thi 
grounds of its preferences and aversions 
Yet I have learned that its instinctive ap 
prehension. of good, in art as in life, i 
usually instant and lasting, and therefore | 
trust the public and depend on it. Beware 
I say, of those who condemn and disparagi 
that which the people have for generation: 
loved and approved. It was wisely ob- 
served by the representative sage of criti- 
cism that ‘‘the greatest graces of a play are 
to copy nature and to instruct life,” and 
that ‘‘nothing can please many and please 
long but just representations of general 
nature.” The art of the theater which has 
justly copied nature and instructed life, 
with evergrowing truth, beauty and power, 
through century after century, pleasing 
the many—cheering, encouraging, helping 
them, in sickness, sorrow and trouble—is a 
good enough art for me! I wish only that I 
could feel myself to be good enough for it. 

“The public is no fool,” remarks one of 
the high priests of the new art in a moment 
of transient lucidity. I have dealt with the 
public in the theater for upward of half a 
century—and I fully concur. The publicis 
very far indeed from being a fool. But it 
is simply to accuse the public of folly—of 
blind, ignorant, rank, stupid folly—to as- 
sert that what the public has loved, admired, 
approved and applauded through genera 
tions and what it still adheres to is after all 
not an art but merely dross, vanity am 
utter vacuity. The public thinks and 
knows a great deal more about art—true 
art—than it generally gets credit for. Great 
art, real art, always succeeds, always om 
and always will—and the validity of tha 
statement is not in the least vitiated Py 
the fact that in every period some ot “f 
things that are not art at all are presented 
in its abused name and are for a time oe 
or less financially prosperous. In the ed 
the people will be found to have supporte 
all that is best. 
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When 
Style is the Keynote 


Whatever the season, what a thrill of satis- 
faction to know that you are driving the 
Authoritative Style—the Pattern Car of 
1920. This is the enviable position of 
motorists who have the New Velie 48. The 
acknowledged triumph of automobile art 
and elegance. 


When the call is to the open road the New Velie 
satisfies you with performance worthy of its style. 
Its powerful noiseless motor, with internally- 
heated vaporizer, makes new records on low grade 
fuel. 


Everyone appreciates the unusual values given at 
the price. Comparisons will tell the story of Velie 
superiority. Only an early order can insure the 
delivery of your Velie when you want it. 

Five models—three open and two closed—give a 
selection for every preference or need. Each 
model is luxurious in its upholstery and trimming. 
See your nearest Velie dealer. Catalog on request. 


Smaller Six Now in Production 


Model 34—latest addition to the line—is a marvel at its 
price. A stylish five-passenger Six with abundant room, com- 
fort and power—every feature fully up to the standard of 
Velie Quality. Literature now ready. 


Velie Motors Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 
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Velie 48 —‘“‘ The Pattern Car of 1920”’ 
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Stays Solid 
While Burning 


Baby’s Food can be prepared 
in the nursery or bedroom 
with Theroz Fuel and appli- 
ances. Theroz Fuel gives an 
instantaneous concentrated 
heat (hotter than coal, gas, oil 
or electricity) at the scratch of 
a match. 

Heat irons, curling irons, cook coffee, 
fry bacon, prepare tea-table delicacies 
or a whole meal with it. Ideal for 
outings or factory and office lunches. 
Theroz is safe! Staggered can prevents 
rolling and fits most any stand or 
chafing dish. No soot, odor, smoke or 
waste. Gives 25% more heat than 
other concentrated fuels. 

Quarter pound can 1c East, 20c West 
of the Rockies and in Canada; with 
stand 4oc East, 45c West of the 
Rockies and in Canada. 

Buy Theroz Fuel, Mess Kits, Blue 
Flame Stoves and other appliances at 
your drug, hardware, department 
stores, grocer’s or write us if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 

Dealers: — Be prepared forTheroz busi- 
ness. If youcan’t obtain Theroz Fuel 
and Appliances from your jobber write 
us for information. 


The Theroz Company 
Woolworth Building New York 


The handy Fuel for-<~ 
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OMMERCIAL ENTERTAINMENT 


place it turned out to be a club, and though 
it was only eleven o’clock in the morning 
some fellows were sitting at a table having 
a round of drinks; Gus said they were a 
bunch of his friends and he couldn’t pass 
them up without buying at least one. At 
this the Iowa man said he guessed he had 
better be going along, but Gus whispered to 
him that it would pay him to stick round 
awhile, as most of the bunch were connected 
with the wholesale trade and he could 
learn a lot from them about the right 
prices on merchandise. 

They were an awfully live crowd. A 
couple of them were traveling men in from 
the road, and the Iowa man felt that it was 
an education to hear them talk familiarly 
about the big retail stores all over the 
Middle West and mention the heads of de- 
partments by their first names. After a 
while someone ordered lunch. Then Gus 
announced it was too nice a day to spoil 
by working and he would phone a specula- 
tor and get matinée tickets for the crowd. 
The Iowa man felt he couldn’t refuse to go 
along after accepting so much hospitality 
already, so he put off business until next day. 

The crowd stuck together until after 
dinner, then all went to an athletic club 
somewhere and saw some ten-round boxing 
contests. After that there was a cabaret 
show. The hard drinks had been coming 
regularly since morning. The last part of 
the evening was rather hazy, but the Iowa 
man remembered riding round the deserted 
streets in an old-fashioned one-horse hack, 
perched up on the driver’s seat beside Gus, 
who drove the horse, while the cabman sat 
backin the rear with thetwosalesmen. Gus 
wore the cabman’s high silk hat, which was 
considered uproariously funny. 

The Iowa man woke up next morning 
in his hotel feeling sick and low in his mind. 
There was a knock at the door and who 
should be there but Gus, bringing a pitcher 
of ice water. Gus said it was so late when 
they got in from the hack ride that he 
didn’t go home, but took a room in the 
hotel for the night. He was awfully sym- 
pathetic as he sat on the edge of the bed 
and poured out ice water for the sufferer. 
After a while he began to talk business. 

“Tl tell you what I’ve been thinking,” 
said Gus. ‘You aren’t in any condition to 
go out in the open market to buy goods; you 
have to be in apple-pie shape when you go 
up against these city salesmen. Now I 
know just about what merchandise your 
store needs; I have been in your town many 
times and know what will sell there. Sup- 
pose you let me make up your order for you. 
You know that my house makes good 
goods; I ama friend of yours. I can prob- 
ably pick out the salable stuff even better 
than you could do it yourself.” 


A Lesson Well Learned 


Gus was a figure to inspire confidence as 
he sat there on the edge of the bed crack- 
ing ice into convenient lumps to roll into a 
towel. In spite of getting to bed at a 


‘quarter to four in the morning he looked 


perfectly fresh and calm; he had already 
had a shave and breakfast. He was a 
strong and sympathetic friend. The buyer 
from the Mammoth Store of Iowa felt like 
a grateful little boy as he told Gus all 
right, to go ahead and fix up a good order. 

The rest of his Chicago stay was a good 
deal like the first part. His entertainers 
were some of the fellows to whom Gus had 
introduced him at the club, and when they 
brought up the subject of buying mer- 
chandise he let them select from their lines 
what they thought the Mammoth’s trade 
would need. The realization of what he 
had done had just come to him when I 
first saw him in the lobby of the Michigan 
Avenue hotel, humped over his suitcase, all 
ready to start for home. He didn’t know 
whether he had bought five or fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goods; there was no 
way to check up on it because he had never 
thought of asking for copies of any orders. 
Reviewing the incidents of the week, there 
was no doubt in his mind that he had made 
a plumb fool of himself, 

This conclusion was undoubtedly cor- 
rect. But there was no use of letting a boy 
start off on a four-hundred-mile trip all by 
himself without trying to relieve his suffer- 
ing a little. I pointed out that maybe 
things wouldn’t turn out so bad as he 
feared. The men who, had caused him to 
stub his toe didn’t do it merely to sell the 
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Mammoth Department Store one time; 
if they were wise—and all the evidence 
pointed to the fact that they were—it was 
quite probable that they would make up 
the orders very carefully. They wanted 
the Mammoth’s future business just as 
much as he wanted to hold his job. 

He seemed to be cheered by this line of 
reasoning and when we parted at the big 
iron gates leading to his train he carried 
the tan suitcase more lightly, leaving this 
bit of philosophy ringing in my ears. “You 
can bet your bottom dollar,’ he said, 
“that the next time I come to market I 
won’t let anyone buy me so much as a ham 
sandwich.” 

Most of the big commercial concerns 
have a man on the staff whose duty it is to 
do the entertaining when buyers come to 
town. Recently I talked with a man who 
has been for fifteen years the official enter- 
tainer for a prominent house on lower 
Broadway, New York. Being a good enter- 
tainer he has risen from a ten-dollar-a-week 
clerkship to being a member of the firm. 

“T just happened to get into it,” said 
this executive. ‘‘The Old Man himself used 
to do most of the entertaining when we 
were smaller. But one day he either wasn’t 
feeling very well or maybe the guest didn’t 
look very attractive, and he called me over 
to his desk. ‘Listen, Bill,’ he whispered, 
‘I have got to go home early to-night, so I 
am going to let you take that Montana 
buyer out and show him a good time. Get 
a twenty-dollar bill from the cashier for 
expenses.’ ”’ 


An Evening of Torture 


“T wasn’t much more than a kid and the 
assignment looked awfully attractive. To 
go right out and spend twenty dollars of 
the firm’s money on riotous living with no 
one to criticize or discourage seemed a 
happy prospect. Ever since I had been 
working the idea had been hammered into 
me that I must be economical; if I used the 
firm’s letterheads to figure on or failed to 
weigh a mail package for exact postage or 
sent a telegram of over ten words someone 
higher up was ready to speak to me about 
it. But now I was handed out a twenty- 
dollar bill with no instructions except to 
blow itin. I felt quite like the hero of some 
of our most successful plays who must 
spend so much money every day until it is 
all gone so that the girl won’t have the 
humiliation of marrying a rich man. 

“The man from Montana got a good 
dinner, a front-row seat at the theater and 
another meal after the show. I felt like a 
regular man about town, ordering taxicabs, 
tipping waiters and everything. I didn’t 
turn any change back to the cashier next 
morning. 

“That was a good many years ago, and 
IT have been entertaining ever since. There 
are some buyers who don’t care to have 
money spent on them, but a great many 
fancy it. It is interesting to see how some 
men who walk or ride in the street cars 
back home take to the taxicab habit when 
being entertained in New York. When 
ordering a meal they never even look at 
the right-hand side of the bill of fare. 

“Some of the youngsters here in the 
office envy me my position as official 
entertainer, and when I think one of them 
can handle it right he certainly is going to 
have the job. Even though I am a mem- 
ber of the firm I am supposed to get to the 
office reasonably early, and that isn’t 
always easy when I have been out until 
one in the morning with a buyer, and then 
commuted over to my home in Jersey. I 
usually have to see the same shows half a 
dozen times a season, because even in New 
York there aren’t enough to go round when 
one goes to the theater three times a week. 

“And occasionally I have to handle 
buyers who aren’t quite up to scratch in 
social matters. One night I took a fellow 
in tow who was in New York to buy a lot 
of goods; he hadn’t placed the order yet 
and so I wanted to show him a particularly 
pleasant time. The plan was for a dinner 
somewhere and theater afterward. The 
gentleman made a pretty good appearance; 
he had on a.nice suit of clothes, ready-made 
but fitting well, and his hair had been cut 
fairly recently. His conversation was 


mainly about affairs back in his home town, - 


which was not particularly exciting, but I 
am used to that; small-town folks like to 
impress on us New Yorkers that ours isn’t 
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the only place on the map. I decided 
chance the dinner at the dining room of, 
certain palatial hotel on upper Broadwa 

“All went well at first; he wouldr, 
give his hat up to the hat-check girl, but. 
did not have it in my heart to blame hi, 
for that. But a small complication so 
rose: my buyer had an unfortunate hak. 
of chewing tobacco, and he kept it up aft 
we had got into the dining room. Wii 
all their thoughtfulness for guests Broa) 
way hotels have overlooked the conye 
ience of tobacco-chewing ~ dining-roo 
patrons, and my friend was hard presg 
until he found a clear space of floor } 
tween his feet. 

“Aside from this all went well until } 
began to notice that a lot of the ladi 
present were smoking cigarettes. The on| 
ladies he had ever seen smoking were pa)| 
seventy at least and used only pipes; i 
here they were at it from eighteen up, puf 
ing away with the studied self-possessig 
always shown by ladies who smoke j 
public places. 

“IT can account for his subsequent actior 
only by the fact that this unusual sigl| 
went to his head. He did fairly well wit 
the soup considering that it was probab] 
the first time he had ever tried to handle 
spoon with a round bowl, but when we gc _ 
to the fish course he threw off all re&traini 

“‘It was the kind of fish that has a lot ¢ 
little bones in it, a difficult thing to handi 
even by the most expert. The way m 
buyer managed it was to shovel in until hi, 
mouth got full and then begin to che 
vigorously, with a sort of rotary motior 
After a while the fish would be gone, leay 
ing only an assorted lot of bones; these h 
would let fly on the floor in any directio 
in which he happened to be looking. 

“Tt wasn’t a pleasant meal for me 
There were several people in the roor 
whom I knew, and it would be hard to con 
vince them that I lived the double life of ; 
private citizen and a commercial enter 
tainer. A man who was dining with tw 
ladies at the table next to ours looked a. 
though he might make trouble when som 
of the fish bones fell uncomfortably close 
and I had to slip over to him and explain 
Being a good sport, he said he would forgiv 
me if I would promise not to order an}, 
custard pie for my guest. A five-dollar bil 
fixed the head waiter up all right. Whe) 
we had finally got through and were leay 
ing, my buyer took one last look at somi| 
girls who were sitting with their escorts o1 
a divan with some food before them anc 
puffing industriously at their cigarettes t( 
show how thoroughly European they were | 

““The table manners of some folks,’ re 
marked my buyer, ‘certainly is fierce,’” 


The Effect of Prohibition 


Just what effect prohibition is going tc 
have on the high cost of commercial enter: 
taining is hard to predict. It is impossible 
to take a buyer out and buy him wine, but 
some are managing it another way. I was, 
allowed a peek into the storeroom of a big) 
importing house recently. There stood row 
on row of little half-pint bottles full of good | 
old liquor, just the size to tuck into the 
inside pockets of visiting buyers. Custom- 
ers of that importing house are not going 
to go thirsty for a long time when on their 
buying trips. But at that, liquor tastes, 
better served on a hotel table in an atmos- | 
phere of bright lights, music and hand- 
somely gowned women than in the back | 
room of a wholesale house where there is no | 
ice or ginger ale, and one must take the 
choice of using warmish water out of the | 
faucet or just turning up the bottle and 
pouring it down, raw and biting. _ } 

But it doesn’t require the false stimula- 
tion of hard liquor to work up a hs 
spirit if the commercial entertainer is a rea 
artist and his heart is in his work. The 
following story was told me by one of those _ 
present; he is the head of a prosperous 
retail concern doing a yearly business 0! | 
more than a million dollars. The moral he 
drew from the incident was summed up In | 
the justly celebrated adage: The bigge? 
they are the harder they fall. ‘adi 

Half a dozen merchants of the Mid : 
West formed themselves into a buyels | 
association and visited the Eastern markets 
twice a year. Wherever there were bal 
gains to be had, these Middle West mer 
chants were on the ground. All were 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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irshe rating books; there was no weak 
eimong them whose poor credit might 
yit a manufacturer from quoting bed- 
«gures. They shopped round the mar- 
snd when an item was found that 
eed to all they were in position to buy 
silots and get lowest prices. 

y morning these buyers were assem- 
1. the office of a New York manu- 
ver of ladies’ ready-to-wear. The 
»acturer had never sold them before 
) wanted their business; six prosper- 
_rompt-paying retail concerns can use 
tf goods. 

+ manufacturer was playing the game 
she skill of a veteran, using all the 
sfsalesmanship. He invited the buy- 
t go out to lunch; he said he had a 
» who stood in, and who could get a 
+ the most popular show in town for 
tery night, and it certainly would be a 
re to have the buyers as his guests. 
+ was no hurry about getting down to 
mss; why not all go up to the ball 
«hat afternoon and make a day of it? 
, the merchants were veterans too. 
sinderstood the disadvantage a buyer 
imself in for when he allows a sales- 
1) spend money on him. 

luch obliged for your offers of enter- 
mnt,’ said one of the Westerners, 
jive are in New York strictly for busi- 
;, lf you want to spend money put it 
. tra discounts on your merchandise.” 
} manufacturer came back at them 
» qual frankness. ‘‘It is a pleasure to 
‘asiness with gentlemen like you,’’ he 
‘So many of these hired buyers come 
a‘ket who figure all the free entertain- 
wuhey can get is so much gained, and 
jiaybe they don’t buy after all. But 
Jigh-class proprietors like you gentle- 
) re it is only the merchandise and 
¢ that count. Have a good cigar, 
timen.”” 
(d cigars are not considered a bribe in 
y olesale trade and the visiting buyers 
jed. 

Inust tell you the truth, gentlemen,” 
ianufacturer continued. “I don’t 
1:0 show you my line to-day, because 
cof the numbers ain’t quite ready. 
ts why I spoke about the ball game 
he theater show. But to-morrow 
11g it will be complete. Please don’t 
“any orders until you see mine. No 
t: what anyone else shows you I am 
ir cent cheaper.”’ 
1 telephone bell rang and the manu- 
v2r answered, first asking the visitors 
1 go until he was through. He grew 
excited as the telephone conversation 
zssed, several times asking to have 
iformation repeated and demanding 
tw if it was really true. He ended up 
ing earnestly that he would take two 
ced dollars’ worth. 


A Horse That Never Ran 


keuse me, gentlemen,’’ he said apolo- 
cly, turning to his visitors, ‘‘for mixing 
¥ pleasure and business. I don’t play 
> any sport like that, but once in a 
lI place a little bet on the horse race 
ml have got a sure thing.’’ Then as an 
riought he said: ‘‘Would any of you 
tmen like to place a few dollars on a 
neh?” 
tre was a chorus of refusals, more or 
ssitatingly given, for even the most 
sslike of business men have a dash 
“nance in them outside of business 


r 
I] tell you what I’ll do,’’ pursued the 
rag manufacturer earnestly; “‘I am 
ito invest a ten-dollar bill for each of 
entlemen on my sure thing. No, I 
“want your money now. You can’t 
,yut if you do you can pay me when 
ome to look at my line to-morrow.” 

iny one of the retailers had been by 
sif it is more than likely he would have 
isd this unconventional chance to gam- 
3ut when traveling in packs men have 
®or of appearing as pikers, particu- 
yvhen the amount involved is only a 
r ten dollar bill. The tempter had 
nlever in naming just the right amount 
‘risked. None of the visiting buyers 
id to chance a ten-spot on the real 


ict morning each of the Westerners 
-alled up in his hotel room to be in- 
td that he had been lucky and that his 
17 was waiting for him at the office of 
dorting manufacturer. One by one 
yirifted down to get their dividends. 
>hanufacturer was flushed with success 
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and excitedly joyous at having been able to 
do a service for friends. 

“What did I tell you?”’ he shouted as the 
first speculator appeared. ‘‘Thirty dollars 
you make, and not a cent invested. The 
bookkeeper will make out the check while 
you and I step in the showroom and look at 
some of my late models.” 

After that there was nothing to it. He 
had them under obligations to him. More 
than four thousand dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise was billed up to the merchant 
from Dallas. Columbus and Omaha bought 

nore. That night at their hotel for dinner 
they talked it over a little sheepishly. All 
told, the sporting manufacturer had booked 
them for more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise. 

From strict business the conversation 
got round to more lively topics, and some- 
one wondered what the name of the horse 
might be that had carried their money to 
victory. One of the buyers resurrected a 
copy of a morning paper and looked up the 
race results. No horse appeared that had 
been a three-to-one shot. The manufac- 
turer had ‘been a sport indeed. He had 
invented a new kind of commercial enter- 
tainment, involving some outlay, but very 
efficient. 


A Woman Buyer’s Story 


Out in one of the larger cities of Cali- 
fornia a young woman operates a millinery 
store and has managed to make some 
money. Though the demand for chic and 
modish hats is strong the millinery business 
is not considered by financiers to be the 
most solid line in the world. Milliners as a 
rule cannot issue a lot of notes when they 
need money and send them off to the finan- 
cial centers to be eagerly bought by inves- 
tors. There is too much of a speculative 
element about it. 

But the young woman with the millinery 
store in the California city discounts her 
bills; on the thirtieth day of every month 
she sits down and writes out checks in pay- 
ment of all flowers and ribbons, shapes and 
linings that have come into the house 
within the month. Her rent has crawled 
upward until she now contributes four hun- 
dred dollars a month toward her landlord’s 
support, but she manages to pay that too; 
so far she has never been obliged to send 
him a check dated ten days ahead and then 
hustle to get under it before it falls to earth, 
as less fortunate merchants sometimes have 
to do. 

Have you ever noticed that when a 
woman makes a business success she usu- 
ally does a better job than her male rivals? 
There are a good many contributory causes 
to this outcome; she doesn’t have so many 
distractions. She never has to take an 
afternoon off to march in a parade, to act 
as judge in a city election or to go out on 
committees appointed to raise money to 
build the new auditorium. Even the com- 
mittees are easier with her. She is let off 
with a ten-dollar subscription for the spring 
carnival while her next-door neighbor, a 
male, is sternly held up for fifty, under the 
thinly veiled threat of losing the trade of 
every member of the carnival association. 

And the business woman is usually more 
conservative and economical in her adver- 
tising appropriation. Did you ever see the 
ad of a woman merchant on the elephant in 
the circus parade? Or in the program of 
the street-railway employees’ annual pic- 
nic? Or painted on the judges’ stand at the 
county fair and race meet? A lot of money 
may be saved in the course of a year by 
letting someone else patronize such adver- 
tising mediums. 

The young woman who runs the success- 
ful millinery business in the California city 
realizes the advantage of all these things, 
and more. Before opening up she did what 
a great many of her brothers in storekeep- 
ing fail to do; she went to the bank and 
arranged for enough credit so that if there 
was a dull month she could still send off 
checks to all expectant wholesalers. It is 
much easier to arrange for credit with a 
banker before the money is needed than to 
dash into his office some day and tell him 
excitedly that there is a draft to be met 
before three o’clock, and will he please loan 
the money to meet it with. 

Concerns that have been in business 
several years and have never missed dis- 
counting a bill are great favorites among 
the wholesale trade. The man who takes 
six months on his purchase and then has to 
be nagged into closing the account with a 
sixty-day note may have to pay for a lunch 
occasionally out of his own pocket when he 
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is in the wholesale centers; or even go to 
the theater on his own money; but the 
buyer who discounts his bills has no such 
expense. Every wholesaler delights to do 
him honor. He may choose his own shows 
and the tickets will be produced if there is 
a speculator to be found; he can ride round 
in taxicabs the livelong day without a cent 


of cost to himself; he can have a quart | 
bottle of good old stuff handily hid away in | 
his hotel-room closet even though the | 


wholesaler has to buy it at the exorbitant 
bootlegging price of eighteen dollars a 
quart. 

All this of course is for men buyers. I 
have often wondered what little courtesies 
are extended to lady buyers in the whole- 
sale markets to make them feel thoroughly 
at home and _ prosperous. 
woman from California answered the ques- 


tion in the following words—which explain | 


perhaps why she has been more successful 
than many of the male merchants in her 
home city: 

“T don’t get entertained at all when I go 
to Chicago and New York on my buying 
trips,” she said. “I find that it is too ex- 
pensive. I don’t accept theater tickets, 
flowers or boxes of candy. I don’t let any- 
one buy me a lunch or dinner. 

“The great menace in almost any kind 
of business is the accumulation of old 
stock. If I carry ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise from one season to 
the next, that ten thousand dollars is just 
as tightly tied up as if I didn’t have it at 
all. Even though I do sell it the second 
season I probably have to sell it at a loss. 
The difference between success and failure 
lies in being able to buy just as much 
merchandise as can be sold each season, but 
no more than can be sold. 

“Of course the main object of commer- 
cial entertainment is to make business 
people buy more liberally; a person would 
be fatuous indeed to believe that the whole- 
sale trade was spending money on him for 
sheer personal affection. When you have 
been entertained at luncheon by an agree- 
able salesman, urged to choose your food 
without even glancing at the prices, and 
then carried to the salesroom in a comfort- 
able taxicab, how can you have the heart 
to become suddenly brusque and business- 
like, turning down one bargain after an- 
other or saying that you can buy the same 
goods somewhere else ten per cent cheaper?” 


Counting the Cost 


“But there is a deeper reason than that 
for my not accepting favors at the hands of 
the wholesale trade. When I am at home 
the burden of business is on me all the time. 
I know how hard it is to produce the four 
hundred dollars every month for rent and 
to have the money in the cash drawer each 
Saturday night for the help. Even the 
freight bill of seven dollars or a couple of 
dollars’ worth of postage stamps is a serious 
item during some periods of slack business. 
There is never a day when I do not have it 
driven home to me that I must be economi- 
cal if I am going to have a profit left over 
after paying expenses. 

“But when I take the train to leave home 
for the big cities these burdens sort of fall 
away and the farther I get from home the 
lighter they are. When I sit at a table in 
the dining car comfortably eating food at 
railroad prices, with the landscape slipping 
pleasantly by, the payment of my electric- 
light bill for the store back home seems a 
very trifling and remote matter. The idea 
of easy opulence is further carried out at 
my hotel in Chicago or New York; I don’t 
stop at expensive hotels, but even the most 
modest have luxuries that ordinary folks 
are not accustomed to at home. I am not 
used to riding in an elevator at home when 
I want to go upstairs; or to ring for a bell 
boy when I want a drink of water; or to 
have a uniformed maid make up my room 
every morning. All round me I see other 
people spending money and taking life easy 
and the idea that I ever worried over the 
payment of my advertising in the news- 
paper back home seems quite ridiculous. 

“Even before I go down into the whole- 
sale district to place a dollar’s worth of 
orders I am in a way a changed woman. I 
have a different viewpoint; life isn’t the 
hard matter that I thought it was. Surely 
it is easier to make money by plunging a 
little than by tedious economy. 

“The people in the wholesale trade are 
glad to see me. After feeling a little lone- 
some alone in the big city, here at last are 
people who know me and go out of their 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Why Wiyaay 


About Punctures? 


Put a Shaler Vulcanizer under the 
seat—when you start on your trip. 


Then, if you have a puncture, you 
can permanently repair the tube 
and be on your way, with no de- 
lay or annoyance—assured that 
your tube is perfectly repaired— 
that the patch will not come off. 


In any weather—anywhere, on the 
road or in the garage—your Shaler 
5-Minute Vulcanizeris alwaysready 
to vulcanize tube punctures in 5 
minutes—with a permanent, heat- 
welded repair—all you need is a 
match. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 At All Dealers’ 
Pricesslightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 
Includes 12 Patch-&-Heat Units, 6 round and 6 oblong. 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 


Waupun, Wisconsin 


1400 Fourth Street 


No finger pricking 
or slip-ups with the 


ARGU PAPER 


CLIPS 


Vise-like form holds papers with Bull Dog 
grip. Flat shape fits them best to go through 
mails. Curved shield prevents contact with 
sharp point—wonderful 


IMPROVEMENT 
Busy offices find great economy 
in placing on every desk a box 
of ARGUS PAPER CLIPS. 

Ask your stationer for 

ARGUS PAPER CLIPS 

or send us $1.00 for 

four boxes Prepaid. 


ARGUS MFG.COMPANY 
402 N. Paulina St., Dept. 99, Chicago 


} 
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red you FREE 
i y 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
“RANGER” bicycles. We pay the 
he freight from Chicago to pote own: 
i , _ allowec 
ty 30 Days’ Free Trial o.°\i- 
y m, bicycle you select, actual riding test. 
‘ ASY PAYMENTS if desired, ata 
small advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 


4 Do not buy until you get our great 
ie new trial offer and low Factory- 
i Direct-To-Rider terms and prices, 
ft TIRE LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
Fa single wheels and repair 
Mi parts for all makes of bicycles at 
@ half usual prices. SEND NO 


Agents 
Wanted 

Boys make 
big money 


MONEY but write today for the 
big new Catalog. 


MEAD bieptc-55,Chicavo 
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KISSEL ©. 


stor OL 

1 P 

LEGANCE in finish and appointments, 

the result of unmistakable quality. A 

bit of poctry went into the making—a 

splendid blending of colors that emphasize 

most faithfully the exclusiveness of ‘the 
custom-built motor car— 

Simplicity is coupled with dignity eae 

originality held in leash by what is due utility, 

service and comfort. 


Both open and closed models are mounted 6 
the new Kissel custom-built chassis, equipped 
with the new Kissel custom-built motor 


Brochure ‘‘The Aristocrats of Motordo; 
request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO, 
HARTFORD, WIS., U. Seam 


“Originators of the ALL- YEAR Car” « 
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+ make me feel that I am someone 
- ]. They show me the expensive 
ishat are being bought by merchants 
oon, Buffalo and Seattle, and suggest 
ould sell such high-priced merchan- 
to if I would put in a line of it. 

Vi see I am getting a long way off 
, y normal back-home ideas and at- 
pire; then the official entertainer of 
hese finishes the job. He asks me to 
sito lunch with him, and I accept. 
ovse we go in a taxicab; at home I 
- + ride in a street car. The best is 
sio good for a customer of the house, 
y go to the dining room of a famous 
| hich I have read about in the news- 
» and I am thrilled with the feeling 

[ma part of the great, gay metropol- 

‘rid. Easy prosperity seems the 
| heritage of everyone in sight. Nat- 
god taste prevents me from peeking 
ie heck which the waiter finally brings 
hit, but I notice that there isn’t a 
tieal of change left out of a twenty- 
bill. Thus mentally primed I am 
yo buy merchandise for my store in 
fonia. 

Al have said, I don’t accept commer- 
elertainment at all now, but I used to 
t shen I first started in business; I 
igt it was lovely that those big busi- 
yople should go out of their way to be 
ji ble to a comparative stranger. My 
msion took place when I learned who 
\yaid the bills. 
T> traveler for a certain New York 
61 had called on me in my store at 
© number of times, but I thought the 
ys too high priced for my trade; I 
jwever, promise to visit their sales- 
nhe next time I should go to New 
ki) The salesman made a note of my 
ne in his order book. -I suppose my 
vi in the city was announced in the 
‘yulletins, because I had not finished 
sg on the second morning in town 
nhere was a knock at my door and a 
dianded me in a five-pound box of 
d:and a bunch of long-stemmed roses, 
} earing the card of the big millinery 
...Going downtown that afternoon I 
yd in their office to thank them for 
rourtesy, but still of the mind that 
rierchandise was too expensive for me 
ie} 
\y reception was all that could be 
rl. The sales manager said that his 
stn traveler mentioned that I usually 
160 New York about that time and he 
'snt the little remembrances up to my 
elnerely as a courtesy due one member 
hcraft to another. He didn’t say any- 
igabout buying goods, but told me he 
:i meet his wife at six o’clock for dinner 
|jeater afterward; he added that they 
il be more than pleased if I could go 
hhem. I went.’ 


The Voice of the Tempter 


‘\e had dinner at the most expensive 
‘arant in New York, attended a Broad- 
7 ‘usical comedy and had another meal 
athe show. Any distance of more than 
eblocks we covered in a taxicab. The 
ir realities of my store back home 
md very remote indeed. I began to see 
si as a part of a picture where everyone 
rezood clothes, had an easy time and 
nmoney with gay carelessness. 

‘’ne feeling had not worn off when I 
nidowntown the next day. I really 
n intend to buy much, but when I 
wht of the courtesies that my sales- 
nzer friend had shown me it seemed 
yight that I should patronize his house 
few of their less expensive offerings. 
eales manager waited on me himself. 
é1 had selected the goods I thought I 
iluse he took me into a room where the 
Abe ad gorgeous creations were dis- 


Wd. 

‘Why don’t you buy stuff like this?’ he 
rested. ‘No one ever makes big money 
ting conservative. There are plenty of 
ye in your town who will pay a hundred 
ll's for hats if you only will display such 
Tiandise. Why waste your time selling 
-ollar stuff when it doesn’t take any 
mj time to slip over an article for ten 
n{ as much?’ 

‘lis argument appealed to me. Still 
d> the spell of Broadway I reflected 
tka little feeling of mortification that 
rlps I had been somewhat of a piker in 
siess. If people would spend money in 
*vYork the way I had seen it spent the 
sh before, surely they would spend it 
| freely with me back in California if I 
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would only give them the chance. But 
merchandise has to be paid for, and I was 
no millionaire. 

“**T would like to plunge,’ I said, ‘but I 
really can’t afford it.’ 

““* Why, yes, you can afford it,’ replied the 
sales manager. ‘Anyone with a rating such 
as you have can buy anything. Just go 
ahead and pick out whatever you want. 
I'll give you ninety days on the bill, and at 
the end of that time send us a check and 
take off your cash discount. You will have 
all the goods sold before you have to pay 
for them. That is the way to make money. 
Work on the other fellow’s capital.’ 

“‘Tt did seem like an awfully liberal offer. 
I reflected that we sometimes worked hard 
in the store all day to take in a hundred 
dollars; how much easier it would be to sell 
one or two pieces and have the same amount 
of money in the cash drawer all at once. 
And three whole months to pay the bill! 

‘““When I got through buying, the in- 
voice amounted to about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. The goods were shipped and 
arrived at my store about the time that I 
myself got home. Business had not been 
very good while I was away and I felt just 
the least bit uneasy over my speculation, 
but when we got the boxes opened up and 
the stock arranged for the grand opening 
my courage had come back. I would show 
these people who went away to the big 
cities to spend their money for expensive 
things that here was one store at least that 
could supply their wants right at home. 

“The opening was a great success from 
an artistic standpoint, but we didn’t sell a 
single hundred-dollar hat. And after a 
woman had tried on one of the expensive 
ones it was pretty hard to make her see a 
twelve-dollar one in a favorable light. I 
had sent out personal letters to all the 
wealthy women of the city; many of them 
came and admired, but I found that a 
woman doesn’t spend money unnecessarily 
even though she runs an electric, wears 
tailor-made clothes and keeps a butler.”’ . 


The Souvenir Hat 


““My plunge into high-priced luxuries 
was a failure. I had gauged my customers 
through the glamour which my _ sales- 
manager friend threw about. me by the 
judicious spending of money on a Broad- 
way show and a couple of extra-good meals. 
In the whirl of the metropolis I forgot one 
thing—that even in New York the selling 
of high-priced luxuries is confined to a 
narrow strip of territory twenty-odd blocks 
long. 

o But I had twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
worth of merchandise on my hands that 
was too high priced for my trade. I cut 
the prices down to cost and robbed the ex- 
clusive creations of aigrets and plumes to 
scatter thinly round on less expensive 
shapes. But the inexorable time for pay- 
ment rolled round. I did do business on 
someone else’s capital as the sales manager 
said I would, but it was the capital of my 
banker. When the bill fell due I confessed 
all to him, and borrowed the money to pay. 

“ Altogether it cost me about a thousand 
dollars net cash to eat two first-class New 
York meals and go to a Broadway musical 
comedy. I suppose the sales manager spent 
twenty-five dollars on my share of the 
entertainment. ! 

“T have kept one of those hats all these 
years. Itis an original creation, large and 
flat, designed in Paris, made of fur and gold 
lace. I have never taken the lace to the 
jeweler’s to see if it is solid gold, but it 
ought to be, because the hat set me back 
exactly eighty-seven dollars, wholesale. 

“Byery time I look at that hat it brings 
to mind a certain night in the long ago; a 
chorus girl in the Broadway musical com- 
edy wore one just like it while I was having 
the time of my life and thought someone 
else was paying for my fun. That hat is a 
reminder of the time when I forgot how 
hard it is for the average person to earn the 
money that is spent among us store- 
keepers. . 

“But the good old hat is useful in another 
way. Sometimes a nice young salesman 
will come in here, and handing out his card 
say deferentially, ‘I have got my line over 
at the St. Agnes Hotel, and if I might have 
the pleasure of your company at lunch we 
could glance over the samples afterward.’ 

“Tn such a case I give one look at the 
historic old bonnet and say, very business- 
like and repressed, ‘Many thanks, but I 
am too busy. Just bring a few of your best 
sellers over here. You can spread them out 
on that table in the back room.’”’ 
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Ten ition, Startin gand Ligh ting 


AIGE CARS are equipped with 

Atwater Kent Ignition—adding one 
more to that rapidly-growing list of dis- 
criminating manufacturers who have 
adopted Atwater Kent Ignition as stand- 
ard equipment. 


The desire on the part of the Paige Com- 
pany to equip its cars with the best 
ignition possible, and a recognition of the 
high standard of quality and performance 
inherent in all Atwater Kent products 
dictated the selection of this system. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 


Ph iladelphia 
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He found Cayuse in his shack, a flimsy 
frame cabin of two rooms on top of a knoll. 
The old man was taking a nip of homemade 
corn whisky when he knocked at the door, 
and hid the bottle before responding. 
Bleary-eyed and with matted hair and 
beard, he was an unlovely object, but 
Charlie speedily discovered that he had 
cut his wisdom teeth early in life. 

“Five dollars an acre?”’ exclaimed Dry- 
check, aghast at such audacity. ‘‘Why, I 
can buy all I want for fifty cents. And your 
land’s nine miles from the nearest pro- 
ducing well.” 

“‘There’s oil on this place,’’ replied Ca- 
yuse obstinately. 

“How do you know?” 

“‘A lady told me I’d strike it.” 

Drycheck’s eyes glistened. The oil 
speculator doesn’t live who will not fall 
for a fortune teller. However, he contrived 
to laugh, for his technic was always good. 

“Shucks!”’ he cried. ‘‘If a fortune teller 
told you you was goin’ to be hung, would 
you believe her?”’ 

“T’d be right uneasy,”’ Cayuse confessed. 

They dickered a while and at last 
Charlie said: ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. Ill take a look round your land and 
see for myself. I’m some pebble pup on 
my own account and if there’s oil near here 
I reckon I’ll locate it. She said the north- 
west corner, didn’t she? Fine!  I’ll just 
go over it with my oil finder.” 

The following three days he spent in 
carefully stepping off the entire northwest 
corner of Cayuse’s property. Jealously 
cupped in both hands he held a small metal 
instrument on which he kept his’ gaze. 
From time to time Drycheck would stop 
and eye this mysterious contrivance, shak- 
ing his head and betraying an excitement 
he could not repress. 

Once he stopped and seemed to be mut- 
tering an incantation; his face grew red; 
he clasped his forehead convulsively. These 
signs were not lost on Cayuse, who trailed 
him every minute. 

“What did I tell you?” he exclaimed 
with the utmost satisfaction. 

“Tt’s wonderful—wonderful! How she 
knowed beats me, but there’s a pool here. 
I can feel it. Mr. Laferriére, you’re a rich 
man—a millionaire and then some. Now I 
want to see the rest of your land.” 

This inspection did not last long. Evi- 
dently the other acreage in the tract failed 
to show the symptoms he was seeking, for 
Charlie walked faster and faster, occasion- 
ally shaking his tiny instrument and giving 
vent to exclamations of disappointment. 
Cayuse never took his eyes off him. It was 
plain that he was profoundly impressed. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“A hundred and forty,” was the reply. 

“All right. Dll take it—five dollars an 
acre.”’ 

But if Cayuse had spent too much time 
fox hunting and drinking corn whisky to 
make his land profitable, that was due to 
laziness and not to any lack of greed. 

“It was five. It’s fifty now.” 

Followed a long and bitter argument, 
Drycheck calling him every name he could 
think of that wasn’t a fighting word, but it 
ended in his yielding. 

“Allright! It’s out and out robbery, but 
I'll give you fifty dollars an acre for this 
northwest corner, and one-quarter royalty.” 

“And you’ll put down a well.” 

“Sure! I said I would, didn’t I?” 

They went back to the shack and there 
Charlie filled in a lease form, B—P, and wrote 
out a check on his bank for seven thousand 
dollars. It was more money than Cayuse 
had ever seen in his life. He signed and the 
deal was closed. 

“Better put it in quick,” suggested 
Charlie, laughing. 

Of course Laferriére was immediately 
reassured. He answered: ‘‘I’ll go to town 
to-morrow; but I reckon it’s good.” 

At that precise moment Drycheck had a 
dollar and eighty cents in the bank and 
about four hundred and fifty in his pocket. 
An oil speculator of his type is wary of 
bank accounts; he prefers to carry his 
money on him. A bank account can give 
lots of trouble, what with garnishees and 
other devices employed by soreheads. 

“Well, now that it’s all over,’’ said Char- 
lie, tilting his chair comfortably as he rolled 
a cigarette, ‘I don’t mind telling you some- 
thin’. I got a confession to make. I didn’t 
buy this land for myself. I’m chief scout 
for the Toro Company.” 

Old Cayuse cackled and slapped his leg. 

“T knowed it! I knowed all along you 
didn’t want that for yourself, or you’d 
never have paid me my price.” 

“Listen!” Drycheck continued, leaning 
forward confidentially and placing one 
hand on the old man’s knee. ‘I got a prop- 
osition to make. You’ll admit I’ve done the 
right thing by you, won’t you?”’ 

“T ain’t complainin’,” said Cayuse cau- 
tiously. 

“Well, then, why not give me a chance 
to make a li’l’ piece of money too?” 

This was different. Sensing a touch for 
a commission, Cayuse began to grow frigid. 

“What I ask of you is very simple. I 
won't make a nickel out of this deal except 
my pay, and I’d kinda like to pick up some 
acreage on my own account. Why not sell 
me the balance of your land here? It ain’t 
good for nothin’. The pool’s in the north- 
west corner, like I outlined.” 

“Then what do you want it for?” 

“Well, I thought maybe I could find some 
pore fish who’d pay me a li’l’ profit on it 
after this northwest corner come in.” 

It takes a rascal to catch a rascal. Char- 
lie’s announced intention was in line with 
what Cayuse would have done under the 
same circumstances, and his respect for the 
lease hound’s shrewdness rose accordingly. 

“What’ll you pay me for it?” 

“Aw, shucks! Why not throw it in with 
the other, Cayuse? There’s been one dry 
hole on it already. You know as well 
as I do it ain’t worth a nickel.” 

““Maybe it ain’t and maybe it is. 
Anyhow, it will be worth somethin’ to 
you. I want fifty cents an acre for 
that land.” And he blinked his little 
red eyes. 

They disputed a while over this 
price, but again Drycheck gave in. 
He made out a lease on eight hundred 
and sixty acres for a cash consideration 
of four hundred and thirty dollars and 
the usual one-eighth royalty. No other 
consideration was mentioned; there 
was not the slightest reference in the 
lease to the other transaction. 

“T’ll just pay this in eash,’”’ remarked 
Charlie. ‘I got that much on me.” 


“Suit yourself. I never refuse real 
money,’ Cayuse replied with a chuckle, 
and he felt so good over the day’s work 
that he invited his guest to have a drink. 

Of course Charlie’s check was turned 
down at the bank next day and Cayuse 
went looking for him. 

“The company throwed me down,” Dry- 
check told him. ‘‘They said I’d been done 
and they wouldn’t pay the price.” 

““You’ve got to pay it. You got the lease 
and I got your check,” shrilled the old man. 

“And you still got your land, too, ain’t 
you? If I don’t cover that check then the 
lease is dead and you can sell it to some- 
body else.” 

“But you’ve got a lease on eight hundred 
and sixty acres of my land too. I’d have 
asked five dollars an acre for it only for this 
other deal.” 

Charlie surveyed him tranquilly. 

“T can’t help that,” he said. ‘They was 
separate transactions.’ 

And so they proved to be when Cayuse 
consulted a lawyer. There was no question 
that a fraud had been perpetrated, but he 
had no witnesses to prove it and the docu- 
ment Drycheck held stated plainly that 
the consideration was cash, which had been 
duly paid. Consequently the lease on the 
bulk of the acreage was good, and as for 
the precious northwest corner, recovery of 
payment on that deal would involve a civil 
suit. Did the party of the second part have 
any property? inquired the lawyer. Then 
what was the use of suing him? 

Cayuse returned to his shack, cursing 
and vowing vengeance. A couple of days 
later he filled up on white whisky, saddled 
a mule and rode to town. Meeting Charlie 
on the street, he attacked him with a knife 
and before they could pry the old man loose 
he had carved Drycheck in half a dozen 
places. 

The younger man refrained from shoot- 
ing the farmer; any time he killed a man 
Charlie wanted to be in a locality where the 
victim’s friends did not make up the jury 
panel. It took a doctor a couple of hours 
tosew Charlie together, and he retired from 
the marts of trade for a week to give his 
wounds a chance to heal. 

While visiting his injured friend Abe 
Rosenfelt learned something of the causes 
leading up to the fracas. 

“What,” he asked, “do you aim to do 
with that wildcat stuff, Charlie? Tain’t no 
good. It’s condemned.” 

“Tm fixing to organize a comp’ny and 
drill a well.”’ 

The other scrutinized him silently for a 
full minute. “I see,” he said at last. “Let 
me in on it. How much capital stock’ll 
there be?”’ 

“Tealculated to organize a fifty-thousand- 
dollar comp’ny.”’ 

“With eight hundred and sixty acres?” 
cried Abe in horror. ‘‘You’re nothin’ but 
a busher, Charlie, and won’t never be 
nothin’ but a busher! Why, all- that acre- 
age is good for a couple hundred thousand 
easy! Let’s make it a hundred thousand!” 

Drycheck looked properly ashamed. 

“All right, fix it to suit yourself. But 
how’ll we raise the dough to drill?” 

Abe flapped his hands scornfully. 

“That’s easy! I know the very bird we 
want. But we'll have to put up a few 
hundred dollars in advance and let 
him in on the clean-up.” 

“Fair enough,” said Charlie, and 
the bargain was made. 

They decided to name 
the company the Roosevelt 
Oil and Gas Company— 
after Abe. To 
besure, his name 
was Rosenfelt, 
but he said he 
would change it 
for the good of 
the project and 
if any investors 
were misled by 
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the name Abe and Charlie could n| 
blamed. 

“Nothin’ illegal, mind!” was his pa 
caution to his partner. ‘I’m not Zoi 
get in bad when there’s so many wa 
makin’ money without.” | 

“You never had to bail me out, did yi 
Drycheck countered. “No, and no: 
else did neither.” 

The driller to whom they put their py| 
sition came down to cases at once, 

“Tt’ll cost pretty near as much to | 
like we're drilling as it would to drill, 
to pay my crew, ain’t I? If you ean ge| 
derrick, like you say, then the mair | 
pense’ll be the pipe. And Abe can | 
that—or steal it. A few hundred feet’]] | 

“How much—your lowest figure?” | 

It was Abe who inquired with the | 
ousness he always betrayed when | 
fronted with an expenditure. 

The driller pondered a moment and | 
announced that six thousand dollars w| 
be the very least they could get along y) 

“Zowie! Why not say six millions?” (| 
Mr. Rosenfelt. 

“Because I know you’ve got that m| 
Yes, you have too! No use bellerin’| 
cause I know it.” 

And when Abe hooted at the very | 
and denied it with profane heat the di! 
sprang a surprise by proving it. 

Driven into a corner, Rosenfelt fir’ 
agreed to lend the new company six t\| 
sand dollars at ten per cent, taking a n| 
gage on all its assets as security, 

“Well,” said the driller, ‘that’s set’| 
And we split three ways.” 

“It’s a holdup!” declared Drych| 
looking as though he would cheerfully || 
strangled him. ‘But I reckon it goes, | 
let’s sign.” 

And in this fashion the Roosevelt | 
and Gas.Company was launched. 

They decided on a location ag far’ 
moved from Cayuse’s shack as the |i! 
of his property would permit and a der| 
a hundred and twelve feet high went u' 
short order. The old man was for runi| 
them off with a shotgun, but in the co | 
of an afternoon’s persuasion the thre | 
them managed to make him see the | 
mense value a well would be to his prope ' 

“You got everything to gain by let! 
us go ahead, Mister Cayuse,” Abe argi| 
“‘and everything to lose if you don’t,” | 
Laferriére sullenly withdrew. | 

The driller had a crew of five rot! 
necks, a rotary rig and all the neces: | 
tools. They spudded in, and the clanl| 
grind of the grief joint soon gaye d| 
assurance to the inhabitants for 1' 
round that work on Come Hleyen | 
being pushed. ; 

During the first month after drilling | 
gan Drycheck and Abe returned to t | 
regular calling and made no attempt to | 
any of the company’s stock. They joi! 
the swarms from all parts of the contin | 
who jammed the sidewalks of the oil t(! 
and made a babel of the hotel lobbies | 
pool rooms and lease offices. For with 


' opening of new fields in the Southwest 


venturers had flocked there by the sc: 
of thousands, like flies to sugar, drawn | 
the prospects of easy money. ! 

They traded in the streets, in flivvers | 
on the roads, at meals and in their sl! 
They talked, ate:! 
breathed gushers. 
a well came in it’: 

(Concluded on| 

Page 81) 


(Concluded from Page 78) 
lvys rated in the thousands of barrels by 
;eumor mongers. I’ve spent enough time 
, arious oil fields to know that a thirty- 
xsand-barrel well will usually register 
xd six thousand in a genuine test and 
4en likely to dwindle in a short time to 
fv hundred, after which they put it on 
4 beam or pump. And whenever you 
s, about a two-thousand-barrel gusher 
+t it at three hundred—and then keep 
> money in the bank. 

(l. gamblers are the most credulous 
“ies on earth. They will believe any- 
iz—and tell anything. What’s more, 
« will risk real money on what a wild- 
» stranger hoarsely assures them he got 
6. a flivver pilot who heard a couple of 
sogists from Oshkosh whispering to- 
er in the back of the car. And’ the 
els are full of geologists, or rock hounds, 
‘jebble pups, as they are variously 
avn. 
énuine geologists are scarce, but in the 
jelds any man who’s out of a job can 
tip for one. And about eighty per cent 
‘he lease experts who talk glibly of 
pidelphia clay and Nacatoch sand and 
«worth of close-in stuff never saw any 
| xcept when it was being poured into a 
qr and couldn’t distinguish between a 
ue pit and Red River. Two or three 
cths ago they were earning their living 
sind a counter somewhere, or juggling 
s:s in a beanery; they ought to be 
yg it now, but living off the other fellow 
41 stronger appeal than work, in which 
s2ct they assuredly run with the ma- 
ry in the United States to-day. 
lrycheck and Abe bought and sold 
a's at no risk, on a commission of ten 
yzent. They were strictly curb dealers, 
out any investment or sources of in- 
pation except rumors, and no responsi- 
ly whatsoever. In other words, they 
slaged to the hordes of parasites on the 
|yusiness—for there is a legitimate oil 
iiess, highly organized and engaging 
«services of trained, experienced men, 
¥ in production and leasing. Indeed, the 
2 oil business is almost as efficiently 
¢nized as the packing industry, but the 
e engaged in it don’t ballyhoo the pub- 
sith wild promises of fabulous profits 
raise the money they need in the same 
a a manufacturer would raise it. Why 
«ld they donate profits to people they 
sr saw or heard of if they are even 
<mnably confident of profits? 
jquipped with maps and blue prints, the 
aihy pair nailed every stranger who en- 
tl the hotel’s portals. Appearance was 
Juide in spotting prospects. A red-neck 
ypboots and soiled cotton shirt, whose 
yused hands suggested a pick, might be 
etter shape to take a flier with a few 
(sand than the smooth, overly groomed 
“on of prosperous air with the marks of 
icity all over him. 

‘he place was full of lease hounds, both 
« and women. The latter’s competition 
2a serious handicap, for their sex aided 
fa in plying their business. But Charlie 
1 Abe had a fair run of luck, due to a 
mle of false rumors stirring up a market. 
an made several thousand dollars out of 
missions on sales. 
‘umors!—rumors!—rumors! 
« fattened. 

‘ere a couple of real oil men from pro- 
ion companies seen conferring together 

as quite sufficient to start a stampede 
rng the lobby lice. 

6 the end of thirty days people were 
2nning to talk about Come Eleven. It 
@ wildcat territory, but rumor had it 
. they had obtained oil showings at a 
°sh of fourteen hundred feet, and the 
©; report was that gas had been struck. 
shis was considered a favorable omen in 
1; region, Abe and Charlie received bids 
omall blocks of stock. 

Let’ssellsome,” said Rosenfelt. ‘‘I want 
1; six thousand back, and it’ll give 
she money to keep on drilling with- 
uputting up any more of our own.” 


On these 
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Accordingly they sold a little stock at 
two for.one. Perfectly unfounded rumors 
tilted the price up to that figure. With the 
proceeds of these sales they were able to 
make the advances the driller required. 

As time went on and the clank of the 
grief joint at Come Eleven was only stilled 
when they had to pull the pipe—and 
they’re always pulling the pipe to fix some- 
thing or put in a new bit—the countryside 
was set tingling with expectation. From 
nobody knew where seeped wonderful tales 
of Come Eleven. They were right on top of 
the oil sand—they were purposely holding 
up the work until they could grab more 
leases in the vicinity—they had struck oil 
and only needed to blow the well in. 

Scouts from fifty miles round made the 
road to Cayuse’s place impassable with 
their flivvers in a couple of days. They 
reported that there was some oil in the 
sluice pit—not much, but some. 

_ “Go easy on that stuff,” Drycheck cau- 
tioned. “‘I knowed a guy once who put oil 
in with the bailer, Abe, and he et next 
eae dinner as the guest of Uncle 

am,”’ 

Abe started to bluster. 

“T don’t know nothing about it,’’ he as- 
serted with a fine show of indignation. 

“All right, all right—but. quit it. We 
want to do nothing illegal—didn’t you say 
so yourself? Besides, leave it to me! [ 
know a trick worth two of that.”’ 

His claim was justified by action which 
showed that Charlie was no mean psycholo- 
gist. No clumsy, bungling, crude doctoring 
for him; he relied. on the universal ten- 
dency to succumb to curiosity. Under his 
orders a high stout fence was built round 
the derrick. Guards :were hired to keep 
off visitors; day and night they watched 
the well, repelling with automatics the 
hardier scouts who persisted in the face of 
threats. 

The result was a riot of excitement. If 
the Roosevelt Company didn’t have a real 
well, why did they take such precautions 
to keep people at a distance? There was 
some big mystery here. It was going to be 
a gusher, sure—probably the biggest in the 
history of the oil fields—and those shysters, 
Abe and Drycheck, were holding it back 
until they could get leases on the whole 
parish. Didn’t the way they clung to the 
company’s stock prove something was up? 
Only a few had been able to buy any 
shares—friends of theirs, you might say— 
and even they had had to pry it off’n ’em. 

Followed a mad scramble to buy. Abe 
and Charlie were out at the well when it 
started and the first hint they had of the 
trend of popular favor was when Madam 
Tabasco, the copper-haired owner of the 
leading pool room, met them in the road 
halfway to town and stopped her car for 
parley. 

She said she was out to take a squint 
at Topsy Number 7, but of course they 
knew she was lying and she knew they did. 
Very casually she referred to their well and 
inquired what progress had been made. 

“Oh, we’re movin’ along,” answered 
Charlie, registering uneasiness. 

“Well, I been thinkin’, boys, we might 
work up a market for that stock. What 
d’you say? Suppose I start a buyin’-and- 
sellin’ campaign and turn my girls loose on 
it too. Hey? And we'll split three ways.” 

‘“‘No-o, thanks, Miz Tabasco,” answered 
Drycheck respectfully. “We wouldn’t 
choose to sell any right now.” 

The pool-room queen eyed them sharply 
amoment and her thin lips met in a straight 
line. 

“Oh, cut that out!’ she snapped. “D’you 
think you’ve got me fooled too? I ain’t 
been doin’ business with my eyes shut all 
these years, and I got you boys’ number, 
don’t you make no mistake about that. 
Now come on and loosen up. I can boost 
that stock up to a thousand if you do what 
I tell you—and we'll split three ways.” 
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A polite cough behind his bediamonded 
hand, and Abe intervened. 

“We ain’t anxious to sell right now, 
Mrs. Tabasco,” he said firmly. “‘But when 
we do we'll be glad to pay the regular 
commission—no more and no less.” 

The woman’s face flushed and the veins 
on her neck stood out. She cried furiously: 
“All right! Just wait and see, that’s all! 
You two’ll be sorry!” 

And she drove on. 

““Good-by, ma’am,” they chorused in 
honeyed tones, and continued gleefully 
toward town. 

“All the same, Abe, we’d best sell,” said 
Drycheck. ‘I reckon now’s the time, or 
that ol’ buzzard wouldn’t have made us an 
offer. And besides, it’s like she’ll git after 
us now and blow the whole thing.” 

The hotel and pool rooms resembled a 
mob scene in a movie, for a scout had come 
in with hot news from Come Eleven. It 
would be a thousand-barrel well at the 
lowest estimate, for she had run three 
hours at that rate and then they had shut 
her off! High grade oil, too, testing forty- 
one degrees! 

“Here they are now!”’ yelled the crowd 
when Charlie and Abe stepped out of their 
flivver. 

There was,a rush for them. Men fought 
to be first with bids for the stock. They 
clawed their way through the press of 
struggling humanity to get at Drycheck and 
his partner. 

A woman broker fainted, and Come 
Eleven stock instantly rose fifty dollars a 
share. The hotel lobby became a howling, 
surging, smoking welter. 

The pair managed to force their way to 
the stairs and escaped to Abe’s room, 
whose door they locked. Then they sat 
down to plan the campaign. 

“*Ol’-timer,”’ said Drycheck in a hushed 
religious voice, “‘we’re millionaires—if we 
play it right.” 

‘“‘Charlie,’’ cried Abe, shaking hishand and 
almost weeping with excitement, “‘you’re 
the best friend I ever had. You’re the best 
friend any man ever had. You done this 
for me. I think more of you, Charlie, than 
I would of my wife if I still had one. If 
ever “a 

“All right, Abe, all right! We'll let it go 
at that. But don’t ery; it’ll make your 
nose red. What we got to do now is git 
busy—git busy and let some of the boys 
turn loose our stock.” 

All that afternoon and late into the night 
Come Eleven stock was sold at prices rang- 
ing from four to ten for one. Four for 
one—six—eight—back to seven—nine— 
back to six—up to ten. With wash sales 
and the dissemination of rumors they 
forced the figures upward and ever upward. 
By one o’clock in the morning they had 
disposed of the bulk of it and had cashed in 
close to five hundred thousand dollars. And 
then the driller arrived in a profuse per- 
spiration with an automatic pistol in his hip 
pocket. He had got wind of the boom and 
came to claim his share before the two 
could decamp. 

Efforts to stall him off were futile. He 
was a coarse, plain-spoken individual, and 
after he had shoved the automatic against 
Abe’s vest the partners admitted the jus- 
tice of his contention and turned over what 
was due him from the spoils. 

““And now,” said he, “if you’ll take my 
advice you two’ll blow. The bottom is 
goin’ to drop out of this thing by mornin’ 
and then people will begin to ask questions. 
It’s like I'll have to come out with a state- 
ment of the truth—or leastways tell ’em 
we ain’t struck oil yet.” 

Abe gave vent to a jeering laugh. 

“And I suppose they won’t do a thing 
to you—oh, no! You'd best join us, Bull.” 

The driller placidly lighted a cigar. 

‘‘Why should I? They don’t know I’ve 
got any interest in the deal. Besides I aim 
to begin real drillin’ to-morrow.” 
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7" This was a thunderbolt. They gaped at 
im. 

“Go on! What you givin’ us? Who’d 
pay you for it?” 

“Well, the parish has offered twenty 
thousand dollars to anybody who’ll bring 
in‘a well over there. I figure it won’t cost 
me more’n,eight thousand additional to go 
twenty-nine hundred feet, and now I got 
the money to do it I feel like gamblin’,”’ 

The partners exploded into boisterous 
hilarity. 

“Well, well, well! Ol’ Bull’s fixin’ to 
git out on a limb at last! Why, I never 
thought a driller done such a thing, Bull! I 
always thought they played it safe.” 

“Don’t you guys worry about me none. 
I’m fixed-for life,” retorted Bull, grinning 
amiably as he patted his wallet pocket. 

It still lacked three hours of dawn when 
Drycheck and Abe climbed into a hastily 
purchased flivver and departed for parts 
unknown. They took the least-frequented 
road and Drycheck drove. Their way 
carried’ them close to Come Eleven. The 
last thing they saw in that parish was the 
twinkle of the light at the tip of the derrick. 

Next day the town regained a wisp. of 
sanity. The driller came out with a denial 
that any oil had been struck and a state- 
ment that they were not yet deep enough 
to warrant any guesses, and the shorn 
speculators started to unload. Come Eleven 
stock slumped from a thousand to par. 
Within twenty-four hoursit could be bought 
for fifty cents on the dollar and a lot of it 
changed hands at that figure, being taken 
up by farmers living in’ the vicinity of the 
well... And for three months the Come 
Eleven scarcely figured in’ the talk. Bad 
weather set in and drilling in that region 
was frequently shut down. 

Onesparkling May day Drycheck Charlie 
legged it into a new oil town not forty 
miles from the scene of his former activities. 
He looked seedy and depressed. His 
clothes were frayed, he wore an unkempt 
beard and there hung a general air of des- 
peration about him which told the story. 

Charlie was now an enthusiastic booster 
for intervention in Mexico. Having no 
wife to persuade him to go to a city and 
horn into society, he had bought a peck or 
two of diamonds, the largest and reddest 
automobile money could command, and 
took up residence in El Paso. There he 
distributed diamonds with princely hand 
among his lady friends and frequently 
crossed to Juarez, where he spent hectic 
days and nights playing the wheel, guzzling 
booze and trying to prove Anglo-Saxon 
superiority to the Latin in the science of 
stud poker. 

After nine weeks he ended up in the 
cuartel, following a winning night, a fight 
and considerable big talk. In the jail they 
frisked him of everything he had on him and 
before he won freedom the balance of his 
bank account across the bridge was being 
written in red. 

Right on top of these troubles had come 
an appeal for aid from Rosenfelt, who had 
backed a fake automobile company pro- 
motion, only to be left by a New York 
promoter to hold the bag. 

“Just when I was figurin’ on makin’ a 
touch too,’ exclaimed Drycheck bitterly. 
“Damn him! Just like him to fall for a 
skin game. That’s Abe all over.” 

So now he was back in the oil fields to 
pick up another fortune if luck were kind. 
As he entered the hotel, with a peculiar 
furtive watchfulness vastly different from 
the breezy confidence of his old manner, 
there was a sudden commotion, and a hat- 
less farmer burst through the crowd with a 
wild yell of exultation. His eyes were roll- 
ing, his vest was open and he waved a tele- 
gram on high. 

‘“‘Hooray, fellers! Yip-yip-yip—yow! 
I’ve struck it! Millions—millions! Come 
Eleven was brung in this mornin’ at seven 
o’clock. Twenty thousand barrels a day 

if she’s a barrel! Blowed the tools to 


hell and is pourin’ over the crown block. 
Whoopee!”’ 
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IVES depend on the sure per- 

formance of Gould Storage 

Batteries in signal system service 
of great railroads. 


Equally dependable perform- 
ance in an automobile battery 
may not be as vital, but why 
not have it P 


Over 2000 Gould Sales and 
Service Stations can supply you 
with a Gould Quality Battery 
of correct replacement size for 
your car, made by the same 
men who build railroad signal 
and submarine batteries. Why 
not have it—this spring P 


Gould Storage Battery Company 
30 East 42nd St., New York 
Plant: Depew, N.Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


HE Dreadnaught 

Plates in Gould 
Starting Batteries are 
produced in the same 
way and from the same 
Gould-made lead oxide 
as the plates in Gould 
Batteries that are used 
in submarines of six 
nations, railway signal 
systems, fire alarm 
systems, mine locomo- 
tives and farm lighting 
plants. 
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THe SAME OLD GAME 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Barring this important detail, the Re- 
publican situation and the Democraticsitua- 
tion are identical. The Democratic leaders 
are—so far as they can—distributing their 
favors among the favorite sons and logical 
successors to Wilson with the similar idea of 
having a field with no one predominating in 
it for their manipulation in San Francisco. 

Republican leaders and Democratic lead- 
ers, as they exist at present, differ only as to 
the label. They think alike, work alike and 
have the same view, which is that party is 
supreme, partisanship the highest and no- 
blest prerequisite for a President, and power 
for themselves the great goal to strive for. 
To be sure, Brother Bryan has left the 
reservation for pastures of his own selec- 
tion, but that is an incident in the game—a 
bunker along the course. Give the Demo- 
cratic leaders a convention unbossed by the 
President, and they will figure out a way to 
get a candidate bossed by them, Brother 
Bryan notwithstanding. And if perchance 
they should be beaten by Bryan they know 
what to do with him. They have had long 
practice at the solving of that problem of 
elimination. 

There you have the brass tacks of the 
political presidential situation on February 
first, regardless of the side shows, honky- 
tonks, ballyhoo, merry-go-rounds and _bal- 
loon ascensions; unmindful of the speeches, 
the claims, the hot air, the press agents and 
the propaganda. Wherefore, we come now 
to the consideration of the popular presi- 
dential situation, which is vastly more im- 
portant to the average American, and which 
may be worked out in a manner that will be 
vastly more beneficial to the average Amer- 
ican, provided the average American will 
take an intelligent hand. 


Who is to Blame? 


The one political fact that it seems im- 
possible to get into the consciousness of the 
American people is that the political bosses, 
as they are termed, are not bosses at all— 
nor leaders nor masters of the political 
destinies of the people, but are really the 
servants of the people. Americans appar- 
ently will not assimilate that simple fact. 
They have been bossed so long, led so many 
years, that they have supinely granted the 
powers claimed by the bosses and leaders, 
submitted to their dictation without ques- 
tion; and now, it would seem, have come to 
a state of mind when the asserted power of 
these men has all the authority of conferred 
power. They submit without protest. They 
meekly take what is handed to them. They 
dumbly acquiesce in what is pronounced at 
them. 

This situation does not betray lack of 
national intelligence. It betrays lack of 
national thought. The average American 
has been so busy with his own affairs that 
he has let his political affairs drift to the 
control of others. He has elevated his own 
personal matters above his own govern- 
mental matters. 

When by this negligence his governmental 
affairs have come to the pass they are in 
at present, when all government is by 
party, for party and of party, he has con- 
tented himself to stand aside with the com- 
ment that politics is rotten and not even to 
attempt to disinfect it. 

Politics is rotten—rottener even than 
most of those suspect who have none but 
casual knowledge of the insides of it. But 
the reason politics is rotten is because the 
very people who complain loudest of its 
putridity have allowed it to decay as it has. 
Intrinsically there is no greater or more im- 
portant vocation for a patriotic citizen than 
politics, because politics is the foundation 
and mainspring and constructive element 
of our government. There isn’t a person 
living in this Republic whose daily life, 
success, failure, mode of living and entire 
habit of life is not affected directly by poli- 
tics, regulated thereby and assessed thereon. 
The character of our government is reflected 
immediately upon our people and through 
them. Their happiness, prosperity and 
comfort depend on the sort of government 
we have. And the sort of government we 
have depends entirely on the sort of politics 
we have. The sort of politics we have de- 
pends on the people themselves; not on any 
other factor whatever. That is all there is 
to it. If the people want better politics, 
better representation, better government, 
they can have them. All that is necessary 
is for the people to assert themselves, 


During a period of somewhat deta: 
and intimate knowledge of national polit! 
which began with the conventions and ce. 
paigns of 1892, I have never known a tia 
when conditions were so feasible for s)} 
popular assertion; nor has any other pol. 
cal observer or practitioner. Eyery per) 
familiar with the trend of national polit; | 
thought; with the upheaval caused by): 
conditions and aftermath; with the | 
integration and decay of the two gr} 
parties as mediums for the expression } 
political principles to the mere function,’ 
tags for voting purposes; with the grow: 
if as yet but partially articulate disg : 
with the partisanship of the party lead, 
and the overshadowing influence of tl]. 
partisanship; with the fact that the tw 
at present—dominant parties present no | 
ing at all adequate in conformance w. 
new conditions and hark obsoletely back 
former policies and procedures—ey, 
son even partially so informed knows ¢]| 
per se republicanism means nothing, star 
for nothing, represents nothing but a tra 
tion and a fetish, and that demoeraey be, 
the same attitude toward the living py 
lems and questions and necessities of { 
day. The situation is so plain that noney 
deny it save the very politicians wh 
political existence depends on keeping 
the fiction that republicanism does me 
something now better than demoeracy i 
governmental, economicand American ws 
and the politicians who seek to hold 
through the claim and pretense that dem: 
racy merits the support of the people { 
the same reasons. 

The proof of this need not depend on x 
assertion, nor the assertion of any oth 
Ask yourself, if you are a Repub ican, 
state five reasons why you are a Republic 
at this present moment, and why itis bett 
in any way for you to be a Republican th; 
it is for you to be a Democrat. If you are 
Democrateask yourself the same questiot 
Search out the reasons. And when you g 
beyond the reason that you are a Repub 
can because your father was, or becau 
your environment induced it, or because 
some other sectional or hereditary reaso 
and not because republicanism or demo 
racy means anything as applied to prese} 
national and personal conditions, and a 
stuck for a reply that is logically up to dat 
ask your neighbor or your friend or yo! 
leader or any person whatsoever of enoug 
intelligence to give the matter thought. 


Why Stick to Either Party? 


You will not have any reason—save tho: 
set forth above—that has the remotest coi 
nection with present-day conditions. Yo 
may find yourself a Republican becaus 
you believe in protection, but what has pri 
tection to do with present-day conditions 
Nothing! You may find yourself a Dem 
crat because you believe in tariff for revenu 
only, or in states rights, but where do thos 
doctrines impinge on what is pressing now 
Nowhere! These are new times, and ne\ 
conditions confront us, and neither th 
present professional Republican Party no 
the present professional Democratie Part; 
is in tune, in step or in touch with these con 
ditions or the handling’ of them for th 
greater good of all the people. — aad 

To besure, there is a vast partisanship 1 | 
this country, but mostly for the reasons se 
forth above, and for the further reason—i 
it may be called a reason—that existt| 
among the least intelligent, which is thai 
this portion of the voting cormmunity I 
partisan, because being partisan, belonging 
to a party, is the only way they have ol 
being anything or belonging to anything, 
and they hang on with the formula: “1 
wouldn’t vote for a Dimmycrat for nothin, 
or ‘‘No Republican can git my vote— 
never.” There are plenty of that sort anda 
lot of such representatives of the theory 
and practice of free and untrammeled suf- 
frage may be found among the higher 
reaches of the voting population also. , 

However, despite the protests of the pol- 
ticians who desire to continue as a are | 
and bosses and the attempts to define att 
exalt party excellences as contrasted wal 
party deficiencies of the opposition by | 
press agents and party press, the great it 
derlying fact of the present disturbed Pe I : 
ical condition of this country is that ther 
is coming to be a sort of a national sensin& 
of the truth among the bulk of the voting 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
oplation; that it will be far better for the 
.didual, the community, the state and 
eiation to have a man for President 
urg the next four years whose great and 
standing qualification for the office will 
» sat he is best fitted for the place, re- 
sr ess of his politics, than to have a man 
xr resident whose first qualification is that 
»ja Democrat or a Republican, which is 
seyasis the leaders are operating on at 
rant. 
ere is a gradually awakening popular 
m:ption of the important and undeniable 
‘eise that what a President will mean in 
mm; of the needs of the people is vital, 
tir than what he stands for in terms of 
spsan democracy or partisan republican- 
m That is, the thing that counts is what 
nn stands for, not whom he stands for. 
lus the problem is how to crystallize 
isthought into action; how to enforce 
isoremise to a conclusion; how to get 
SiS. 
fery American who has the power of 
m2cted thought, who is alive to present 
yn tions, who thinks politically in Amer- 
4n.erms instead of in partisan terms, and 
e the great mass of those who sense con- 
tits without really understanding them 
wsense the ineptitudes and deficiencies 
ic )bsoleteness of the present party medi- 
nor needed political action, must admit 
‘eruth of these conditions: 

(e: The men who hold on and operate 
ty leaders do not represent the real 
‘ozht, the real needs, the real desires of 
e reat bulk of the American people, and 
)ipresent nothing but their partisan con- 
p ons of those thoughts, needs and desires. 
‘ro: The two present dominating politi- 
J irties mean nothing, stand for nothing, 
fe nothing that entitles one to any pref- 
eve over the other. 

‘ree: The leaders of these parties, who 
eelf-constituted leaders, are seeking to 
der their own political fortunes and the 
1 cal fortunes of the parties that give 
1€ sustenance by the selection of candi- 
it. for the Presidency who shall represent 
ie and their political affiliations rather 
1a the needs of the people in the mass. 
fur: Conditions that at present exist, 
wcconditions that are surely predicated 
rae future demand a new deal. 

Ive: That new deal will not be forth- 
ming unless the present leaders are forced 
) jake it. 

£:: The power to force those leaders to 
a» the new deal and the square deal 
si in the people themselves. 


Leaders by Sufferance 


(, January third I set forth these ideas 
| HE SATURDAY EVENING Post, and 
ni that article was printed I have had a 
ar large number of letters from people 
. «walks of life and living in all parts of 
1eJnited States. Ninety-nine per cent of 
1: writers agreed with my conclusions 
n@ne hundred per cent of them asked the 
ation: What can we do and how can we 
9}? 

‘ie procedure is simple. All that is re- 
ui:d is the enforcement of public opinion 
a he political leaders, who unless thus 
wnanded will disregard public opinion 
icoperate on the lines of their own pri- 
at and partisan opinion. 

‘ie bosses will go only as far as they can 
9. They will put it all over if they are 
iced to. They will put over as much as 
i€ can if hampered. They will obey the 
alice mandate if that mandate is made 
Tetive and universal. The bosses have no 
aling that they have not usurped— 
rabed. They have no tenure of office that 
rt the outcome of absolute failure to use 
1€ own power by the people. They 
mint to nothing and are nothing, except 
s 1e people allow them to be something. 
ithe bosses in the United States can be 
iryn down overnight or brought to heel 
y he people if the people will concern 
i€iselves sufficiently in their own politi- 
il fairs to bring them to heel. 

‘he bosses know that. They lead merely 
y ifferance. They have no status that is 
ot-onferred. 

the people of the United States, feeling 
ig any one man is the proper man to be 
ugdomss for the next four years, will merely 
ol: that conviction the bosses will heed 
1€-oice immediately and hurry to execute 
S Dmmands. i 

‘here are in every community, whether 
i's or small, a few men and a few women 
‘h know or should know these facts. All 
hee men and these women need to do is to 
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get together and organize, state their prin- 
ciples and desires, and two things will 
happen. The unorganized and unthought- 
ful in their community will seize on this 
opportunity for the expression of their own 
ideas, hitherto inarticulate and hitherto 
without organized medium of expression. 
The human race in the bulk fights against 
thought, for thought wakes them from their 
easy and accustomed sloth. The easiest 
way is to do what one is told to do rather 
than to think out a plan for one’s self, re- 
gardless of the fact that what one is told to 
do usually is not what one should do but 
what the teller conceives should be done. 
The bosses shout for party fealty because 
party fealty is the foundation of their own 
power and leadership. They maintain them- 
selves by the fetish of party loyalty regard- 
less of whether party loyalty is best in the 
circumstances for the people. It is best for 
the bosses, and they work it from that side. 


The Opinion of Silent Millions 


Hight or ten million people in the United 
States read this periodical every week. It 
has been the experience of the editors, as 
well as my own experience, because much 
of my writing has been more or less contro- 
versial in nature, that where many readers 
agree with what is set down in an article, 
or disagree, not more than a very small per 
cent—a negligible per cent—of those readers 
will go to the trouble of writing to the editor 
or the writer to set forth the items of his or 
her agreement of disagreement. Therefore 
when—as has been the case often and as was 
especially the case after myarticle of Jan- 
uary third: “Have Populi a Vox?”’—when 
great numbers of readers write in in indorse- 
ment of any article or editorial, that means 
that a tremendously larger number of this 
eight or ten millions are in agreement with 
the basic facts set forth in the article or 
editorial. And that means further that 
even a larger number of Americans, not 
readers perhaps, are also in agreement, be- 
cause the American mind on such matters 
runs very true to form—and what ten mil- 
lions think a hundred millions think to a 
great measure also. 

Furthermore, when this. knowledge of 
how the American people are thinking is re- 
enforced by other demonstrations, brought 
about by other publications and by other 
similar lines of thought; by letters to edi- 
tors; by talk in public places; by exchange 
of thought in the usual forums of public 
discussion; by the widely sensed expression 
that something is wrong and that now is 


’ the time to right it—when this knowledge 


is reénforced by evidences of what is going 
on in the minds of the people, discernible 
everywhere, there can be no escape from 
the conclusion that the people can get 
what they want if they will only take the 
small trouble to go after it. And going 
after it is the most important thing the 
American people can do at the present time. 

Five or ten men and women in any com- 
munity can start the movement. All that 
is needed is a call for a meeting, a formula- 
tion of the demand and the proper publicity 
for it in their community. Recruits will 
come from every quarter. And oncestarted 
in various communities, it will be taken up 
in other communities, and the demand will 
soon become so insistent that the political 
bosses will bow to it. Otherwise they can 
be thrown out. 

Suppose, for example, in the highly poli- 
tical state of Indiana or Illinois or Ohio or 


in any other state—let us take Indiana. |. 


Suppose there should be organizations 
formed in Evansville, in Bloomington, in 
Greensburg, in Shelbyville, in Rushville, 
in Indianapolis, in Anderson, in Muncie, in 
Richmond, in Lafayette, in Logansport, in 
Terre Haute, in South Bend, in Fort Wayne 
and in Valparaiso, just as a starter, and that 
these organizations voiced a demand that 
John Doe should be supported by the 
Indiana delegates to Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco for President. Instantly that move- 
ment would gather to its support similar 
organizations in many other Indiana com- 
munities. Would the Indiana politicians 
neglect to take cognizance of that demand 
and still try to shove over on the Indiana 
people their own hand-picked choice for 
candidate? Notin one million years! They 
would bow to the popular command, and 
bow so low that they would have their ears 
to the grass in no time. 

So it would be elsewhere and everywhere. 
The people have the power if they will 
exert it. The people are the judges. A 
start with one man would soon develop into 
a tidal wave for the man. 
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Surfaces 


Every one of your tangible possessions has a surface. 
It is these surfaces which are exposed. They have to bear 
the brunt of wear and tear, and the attacks of rust and 
decay. They should be protected. 


Without protection your woodwork becomes marred and 
scratched. The wear and tear of indoor life—the children’s 
play, the moving of furniture, and so on—is what does it. 
Give that woodwork a tough protecting coat of Acme 
Quality Varnish and you preserve its original beauty and 
provide a surface that can be kept fresh and clean. 


It is cheaper to walk on paint or varnish than on bare 
floors. Bare floors absorb moisture and suffer from grinding 
dirt. They warp, splinter and decay. A coating of Acme 


Quality Floor Paint or Varno-Lac would save them. 
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PAINTS & FINISHES 


Outside surfaces have to be protected against the elements. All 
rust and decay start at the surface. When you realize this then you 
will realize the real dollars and cents value of surface protection. 
It is cheaper to paint than to repair. 


A single exposed surface on your house, barn, car—on anything you 
own—is a prey to the destroying elements, and decay, while slow, is 
inevitable. But save the surface and you save all. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Home Decorating.’’ Ask your dealeror write us. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Department A Detroit, Michigan 


Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 


Dallas Topeka Lincoln 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least acaneach 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, avarnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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Steamer Rugs, Auto Robes 
and Outing Blankets 


OFT, fleecy and warm. Made from the same long fibre, north 


country wool that has made all Patrick Products famous. 


In pattern, quality and attractiveness these new Patrick creations 
take their place with the finest imported rugs and robes. 


Look for the Patrick label. It identifies Patrick Wool Products. 
If your dealer does not carry them let us direct you to one who does, 


We have two books. The Patrick Style Book shows Greatcoats, 
Mackinaws, Outing Garments, Caps, Hosiery, Sweaters, Rugs, 
Auto Robes and Blankets, also “‘Bigger than Weather’’—a book 
by Elbert Hubbard. Both sent free. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


No. 11, Avenue A, Duluth, Minn. 
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EVENING POST 


I can give a concrete idea of what can be 
done, citing the Commercial Federation of 
Los Angeles County, California. The name 
of this organization is not a happy one in 
the circumstances, and it has ramifications 
that may not apply to such a movement as 
I have outlined. However, what the Com- 
mercial Federation of Los Angeles County 
has done is typical of what may be done in 
any community, and its procedures may be 
modified easily or adapted to the securing 
of a popular candidate for President, a can- 
didate who shall represent the demands 
and needs of the people rather than the 
needs and demands of the politicians. 

The Commercial Federation of Los An- 
geles County has a board of directors con- 
sisting of forty of the leading citizens of the 
county, and its president is H. L. Haldeman, 
a business man. Mr. Haldeman described 
the beginnings of the federation and its 
work to me as follows: 

‘Several years ago two bills were intro- 
duced in the legislature of California which 
if they had become laws would have struck 
at the vitals of all classes of business in 
California. They affected agriculture and 
horticulture just as much as they affected 
manufacturing and merchandising. We 
formed a committee in Los Angeles, made 
up of ten or twelve citizens representing the 
leading commercial organizations, and that 
committee went to Sacramento, the state 
capital, to see what could be done to pre- 
vent the passage of these bills. 

‘“When this committee of leading business 
men of Los Angeles arrived at Sacramento 
it was discovered that not a member of the 
committee, not one of these leading busi- 
ness man, was acquainted even casually 
with a single member of the legislature. We 
did not know a'‘man of the lot we had sent 
there to make our laws for us. A banker on 
the committee after much thought remem- 
bered that he knew the state treasurer 
slightly, and the treasurer took us round 
and introduced us to the attorney general, 
whom many of us did not know by name 
even. The attorney general called in the 
authors of the two bills in question and we 
discovered that those legislators came from 
our own home county, and none of us knew 
them, though a good many of us had voted 
for them,” 


A Cold Reception 


“This committee made three trips to 
Sacramento, sitting round the hotel lobbies 
mostly, and observed that the professional 
politicians and the labor leaders were treated 
by the legislators as if they were the lords 
of creation, while our pitiful committee of 
business men received scant consideration. 

“On our way back home from the last of 
the three trips we had a consultation on the 
train and concluded we were suffering from 
the bad citizenship of a lot of intrinsically 
good people; that we as business men had 
been so busy trying to make money for our- 
selves that we had neglected our duty to 
our city, our state, our country and to our- 
selves, and had allowed the professional 
politicians to become intrenched and our 
masters instead of our servants.. Conse- 
quently it was decided that if we were to 
do our part as good, patriotic, red-blooded 
American citizens it was necessary to or- 
ganize and take active part in local and 
state affairs, especially political affairs. As 
a result of three years’ pounding to get this 
fact into the minds of all similar people in 
our city and county, we succeeded in build- 


.| ing up an organization styled the Commer- 


cial Federation strong enough to take part 
in politics, operating on nonpartisan lines; 
on governmental rather than party politi- 
cal lines. 

“We indorsed a full legislative ticket 
from Los Angeles County in the state elec- 
tion of 1918 and twelve of the sixteen 
indorsed by our organization were elected. 
These men went to Sacramento pledged to 
fight all class and ultraradical legislation. 
They were told their first consideration 
was to be the best interests of all the people 
of the state, and not any selfish interest 
of ours or of any other organization. We 
backed this legislative delegation with a 
legislative bureau which analyzed more 
than two thousand bills introduced at that 
session. The work of this bureau was open 
to all legislators of the state, and the result 
was that, members from other sections of 
the state than ours were impressed with the 
fairness and reliability of our analyses and 
digests, and coéperated with our Los An- 
geles members in sufficient numbers to 
enable us to kill all proposed and detri- 
mental class and radical legislation. 
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“We went into the last city campaioy 
Los Angeles. Six of nine canatdheaegid , 
city council indorsed by us were elec 
and four out of the seven candidates 
membership of the school board,” 

Condensing Mr. Haldeman’s further. 
scription of the work of the comme 
federation, it proceeded along these }j-,. 
A speakers’ bureau was established wl}, 
sends out speakers to all sorts of club, bj- 
ness, civic and other organizations, ani\y 
talk to employees of factories, shops 
stores. They talk Americanism and e 
necessity of organization to combat 
devious influences and propaganda, '/s 
federation published a book called My\\j 
Relations of Capital and Labor, whic) { 
sells at cost and which goes out by th. 
sands to both employers and employ, 
It is about to establish a research burea) , 
investigate all the different plans that h 
been proposed throughout the United St; s 
looking to the establishment of better - 
lations between employers and employ, 
It advises with all local labor and ot; 
organizations. It is raising a fund of & 
million dollars to be used in carrying oui 
work in Los Angeles County alone on » 
basis of two hundred thousand dollay 
year for five years, and it is getting » 
money. The federation has done m 
missionary work and has started sim; 
organizations in eleven counties in CG! 
fornia thus far. There was a meeting) 
San Francisco in the latter part of Janu ; 
at which all the states west of the Ro); 
Mountains, except Montana and Colora | 
were represented. The objects of the feds. 
tion were explained to the delegates, ;} 
work of organization will be taken up 
these states. 


Organize and Fight 

“The idea,’ said Mr. Haldeman, “is ) 
get organization work started through | 
the United States to the end that wen} 
exert enough influence in the election [ 
senators and representatives this fall to ; 


men in Congress with enough baekbone } 
stand up for the interests of the country E 
the people as a whole rather than 


terests of any class whatsoever.” ~—_—_—s 
Now there is a plan of organization t); 
may easily be adapted to the needs of |} 
present and of the people politically :| 
that will serve to bring the requisite pi 
sure on the politicans and compel the no f 
nation of proper candidates for the Pr - 
dency, and not hack politicians of favo} 
sons or amenable partisans who will do} 
the bosses dictate. There is a conerete + 
ample of what a body of determined Am 
ican citizens can do, not only for | 
community but for all communities, a 
for the nation. All that is needed is » 
ganization, theforming of amedium 
which the thought and deman 
people can be expressed. Just so 
the people say nothing, or confine W ; 


_do say to individual discussion, so! 


politicians will continue to run @ 


they run things now. An or, 
_ pression of political opinion will b We 
to taw instantly, and that is the || 


that will bring them to taw. 

This is self-evident: Unless the pi 
take a hand and enforce their tho Hy 
desires for an American Preside 
than a political President, the 
people will get will be a political 
and political in the meaner sense 
partisan Democrat or a partisan B 
can first and before he is any other: 
President, beholden only to the 
nominate him and held to stri 
bility by those bosses. That h 
been the game, and it is the gam 

If the people, as they may e 
effectively do, enforce the dem 
exists nationally that the next e 
shall be a President who represents, 
stands and is in sympathy with the needs j 
the people rather than the needs of pati, 
politicians—enforce that demand by & 
ganized expression—they will get the mi 
they want. Politicians scoff at this, bi 
that means nothing. They scoff becalt 
they daren’t admit it, though there ist 
one of them who does not know it is tru 
Admission would spell retirement for then 
And the old guard and the old gang Wi 
surrender, crawl, obey and even anticipa! 
such orders rather than retire. Organi 
and fight. That is all there is to iting 
fighting organization that is even Nall © 
what it might be will win, for there 8? 
greater coward than one professional pol, 
tician except two professional politicians 
and so on until all are included. 
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Trmety for Easter and open weather, 
10,000 leading men’s-wear dealers are now 
showing the new Spring patterns in Wil- 
son Bro’s “Strate-Cut” Neckwear. 


Do you wear “Strate-Cuts”? Try one, and 
youll agree they’re the improvement of a 
dozen years in neckwear. 


“Strate-Cuts” take the pull lengthwise of 
the silk instead of on the bias—hold 
their shape instead of warping and crin- 
kling—slide easily in the collar instead of 
binding—set into place cheerfully—tlook 
well—wear long. 


For Easter morning, you'll want a formal 
“Strate-Cut” something like this—in solid 
color, narrow stripe, or figured pattern 
in self-color. For business wear, we have 
the richly flowered Jacquard patterns 
from France. There are “Strate-Cuts” for 
young men and old—for social occasions 
and the hard grind of daily wear. 


Has your latest bias-cut tie already pulled 
out of shape? Wear “Strate-Cuts” and be 
thrifty. Make your selections early— 
from the full assortment your dealer is 
now putting on display. Every scarf 
gold-stamped on the slip band: 


Complete your Easter outfit from among Wilson 
Bro’s Dress Shirts and Negligees in silk crépes.and 
broadcloths, durable fiber silks, fine poplins and hard- 
woven madras. Amply tailored, famous for fit and 
comfort, redsonably priced—always. Under this same 
mark of quality, you'll find a complete line of Men's 
Underwear, Neckwear, Gloves and other Furnishings. 
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SPARE 
TIME 
PROFITS 
BOUGHT 
THIS 


tran rr 


ES AN 


Hi | HAT Mr. H. N. Wal- 
lace of Portland, Ore- 
| gon, finds his spare-time 
work as a subscription rep- 
resentative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home ‘Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman a source 
of liberal profit is shown by 
this letter which recently 
reached us from him: 

“Tt may be of interest to 
you to know that I have 
purchased a honie from my 
Curtis earnings and expect 
entirely to pay for it with 
them. I have also bought 
and worn out one Ford, 
and I have now been able 
to purchase a new one.” 

Your own opportunity 
is Just as good as that of 
Mr. Wallace, who in spare 
time alone has been able 
to earn over 


$200.00 


in one month 
CLIP HERE FOR YOUR CHANCE | 


| The Curtis Publishing Company, 
727, Independence Square, t 
/ Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Gentlemen: Without incurring any obligation, 
} I should-like to learn about your spare-time 
work, 
pINQ@ING So. a 


Street, or Ri Pap 2 ee eee 


Town See 


State 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


What could he do? How could he show 
| her the impossibility of it? It must be left 
| to Time, the stern enlightener. 


ir 


HAT night Elsie Mae as she settled her- 
self ina hall bedroom reflected upon the 
| occurrences of what she considered a well- 
spent afternoon. To begin with, she had a 
| job as stenographer at twenty-five dollars a 
week, obtained on the strength of her Red 
| Cross references. Richard, as soon as de- 
mobilized, was to go to work as messenger 
in a broker’s office at twenty dollars. While 
Colonel Southwood was out she had got 
her trunk from the hotel, leaving a note 
reminding him that she, too, was a South- 
wood and that when he was once more at 
Southwood Mansion, Alabama, he would 
receive information that she was safe and 
well. Finally she congratulated herself on 
getting the hall bedroom at six dollars 
weekly. It was clean and at least bigger 
than the stateroom in which she had re- 
turned with two other women. After spend- 
ing two winters without fires or running 
water and being night-bombed at Bar le 
Duc and Nancy she could see nothing to 
complain of. 

Toward midnight she got out her type- 


| writer and composing a letter to the Sec- 
| retary of War, inclosed the pay check and a 


copy of a duly executed power of attorney 
authorizing E. M. Southwood to act for 
and in behalf of Capt. R. W. Van Eltynge 
in the matter in question. Then she re- 
garded a framed photograph of a broad- 
shouldered young captain in khaki, kissed 
it and put out the light. 

About the same time in another hall bed- 
room six blocks away Captain Van Eltynge 
was according similar treatment to the 
framed photograph of a girl. He was pray- 
ing also that light would come to her and 
she would give up the idea of exacting 
apologies from the powers that be, and 
without more ado marry him. 

Ten days later Dick got his discharge 
and went to work. The same day a letter 
from the War Department arrived. 

Elsie Mae handed it to him without com- 
ment as they sat in a cheap restaurant 
dining on beef hash crowned with poached 
eggs. He read as follows: 


“1. Referring to your letter of the 13th 
inst, addressed to the Secretary of War and 
forwarded to this office for action your 
attention is invited to the decision of the 
Controller of the Treasury in which he 
states as follows: ; 

“When payment of pay of officers 
serving with American Expeditionary 
Force in France is made in francs no ques- 
tion of gain or loss on exchange can arise 
with the Government.’ 

“The check doubtless was sent to the 
address given by you. The number of 
francs stated in the check represents what 
you were entitled to on the date on which 
it was drawn on account of your previous 
month’s pay. Any national bank in your 
vicinity will cash the check at the present 
rate of exchange. Your request that there 
be sent you from the Treasury Department 
a check in American currency covering the 
amount of your pay for the month in 
question at the rate of exchange at that 
time is denied. 

“By authority of the Director of Finance, 

“J. W. SMITH. 
“Major Quartermaster Corps. 
“Inclosure 23,456,865,432.” 


Richard smiled grimly and handed the 
document back to her. 

“Did you ever read such a letter!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘They lose the check in their 
old mail and then write you a thing like 
this. They’re as bad as your grandfather 
and my uncle.” 

“Perhaps we'd better cash it,” he sug- 


say it’s going lower.” 

She shot him a wrathful look. “This 
time I’m going to write to the Secretary 
of the Treasury,” she announced, “and if 
that doesn’t fix it I’ll write to the President.” 

“You are running this show,” he said. 
“But take it from me that diamond is 
shrinking daily.” 

Another month passed, during which no 
mention was made of the subject. And 
then one Sunday when they were sitting 
on a suburban beach she passed him two 


official envelopes. 


Tile DIAMOND THAT SHRANK 


gested. “Exchange is 7.10 now, and they - 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“The first is the answer to my letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury,” she ex- 
plained; “‘and the second to my letter to 
the President.” 

He read the first, and a perplexed look 
crossed his face. 

“But this is the same letter you got from 
the War Department six weeks ago.” 

“Tt is; and so is the answer from the 
President. They forward them, without 
reading, to J. W. Smith, Major Quarter- 
master Corps, and he shoots his same old 
letter back at us. Can you beat it? The 
fact that it was their fault and not yours 
that prevented you cashing it when it was 
good doesn’t interest them.” 

“T don’t see that there’s anything to do 
about it,” he observed, “unless we over- 
throw the Government.” 

“Turning Bolshevik is cheap,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

She lay back in the sand, gazing up into 
the blue sky. Suddenly she sat up and 
looked at him with a triumphant expres- 
sion. 

He was in the act of lighting his pipe. 
He let the match burn out. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘what is it?” 

“T have an idea,’ she answered. 
the solution.” 

“T have an idea too,” he said dryly, 
“and it is that we’re goats not to get 
married and let the Government and our 
families go to the devil.” 

She seemed not to hear him. She sat 
looking off to sea, and suddenly she giggled 
as if amused by her thoughts. 

Before the summer was over each in his 
own way discovered that making good in 
New York was a grim business. There was 
more prose and less poetry than they had 
anticipated. In the August hot spell Elsie 
Mae’s color began to fade and there were 
circles under her eyes that made Richard 
alternately uneasy and indignant at the 
social order that ground people up in its 
great mill. Though physically the work 
told on the girl more than on the young man 
the spirit of the adventure survived more 
successfully with her than with him. She 
was a stranger in New York without 
traditions there. With him he was con- 
stantly running across trails of his former 
life which brought the dinginess of exist- 
ence on twenty dollars a week into vivid 
and depressing contrast. However, neither 
ever suggested to the other any idea of 
surrender. 

They developed a routine of meeting one 
another at the Subway entrance between 
five and six and coming uptown together to 
dine as well as possible for forty cents, and 
afterward if it was fair spending the eve- 
ning together in the park. On festivals and 
high days, also on rainy evenings, they 
patronized the fifteen-cent movie palaces. 
They told each other they were seeing life. 
But after the novelty wore off each felt 
secretly that seeing life in a country house 
with motors and linen sheets and white 
bathrooms and clean air and sootless trees 
was preferable. 

One afternoon toward the end of August 
as she came up to him in the crowd round 
the Subway entrance she was startled by 
his aspect of gloom. 

“Lost your job?” she asked, trying to 
be gay, but in reality a little anxious. The 
dread and anxiety that prevail about jobs 
in industrial centers had begun to get their 
grip upon her. 

“No,” he answered, “but I expect to. 
Duncan wants to send me to the branch 
office in Chicago.’ 

“Well,” she said, “you’re going, aren’t 
you?” There was a little quaver in her 
voice which only Richard would have de- 
tected. 

“And leave you alone in this rotten 
town? I think not.’ 

“But if it’s a promotion,” she said, 
looking him steadily in the eyes, “you have 
got togo. We have to play the game, Dick.” 

“T don’t call it playing the game to go 
off and leave you alone,” Dick answered. 

“We'd write each other every night. 
Besides, it wouldn’t be forever,” she in- 
sisted. 

The upshot of it was that he went. 


“cc It’s 
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(pe summer slipped away. The event 
of one week was a raise of three dollars 
for Elsie Mae; the event of another was a 
telegram from Dick saying he had been 
made assistant manager of the Chicago 


|| 
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office. A letter followed explaining it. 
only temporary, but that his return 
postponed till September. In Septem 
there came the news of another postp, 
ment and his threat to throw up the | 
“You've got to stay!” she answered 
wire, and so he stayed. 
Her letters kept him going. They rec 


the details of her daily life and the oj 
things that lovers write about, but ti) 
was never a mention of the check no) 
Uncle Southwood nor of Grandfather 1 
Eltynge. He reflected with a grim ami! 
ment that her great idea had gone the; 
of many others. She’d see before long {. 
she had been foolish, and then she’d ma 
im. 

One afternoon in October just after | 
ticker had stopped for the day the of 
boy handed Van Eltynge a telegram, | 
tore it open. ; 

“Your grandfather ill and wants yo 
it said. ‘‘Come at once. AUNT GRac 

The manager was standing by, “ 
bad news, I hope?” 

“Tt seems that my grandfather js j 
Richard answered. He showed him | 
telegram. 

“You can get the five, o’clock if y 
hurry,”’ said the manager. “Get w. 
money you want from the cashier.” | 

Richard thanked him. He still had. 
idea of going. His grandfather had cho. 
war; well, let him have it. At the sa 
time the old man must be pretty y 
broken to have sent for him. Perhap; 
was only decent as well as sensible to go. 
and see how the land lay. If his gra) 
father wanted to surrender he would | 
cept it. But what decided him was {| 
thought that he would see Elsie Mae. 
going through New York. He would s 
prise her. He would call her on the phc 
and she would think he was in Chicago a 
begin to scold him for his extravagance 

“T really oughtn’t to go,” he ga 
““You’re loaded up here.” 

“You’ve got to go,” said the manag’ 
“Beat it or you’ll miss the train.” 

The next afternoon Richard hurr 
from the train to a telephone booth in { 
central station of Manhattan and call 
up Elsie Mae’s office. 

“Miss Southwood’s out of town,” 1 
the answer. 

“Out of town?” repeated Richai 
“When did she leave?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” | 

“Can you give me her address?” 

There was a delay, then came the 2 
swer: “She left word that she would se| 
a forwarding address for her mail, b 
nothing has come.”’ | 

He jumped into a taxi and drove tot. 
house where she lived. The woman who} 
the rooms answered the door herself. __ 

“Miss Southwood went away last night 
she said, “leaving word she might be go. 
several days. She left no address.” 

Was there ever such luck? Of courses, 
must have written him about it. T 
letter probably had just reached Chicag| 
Until it came on to him at Newport |) 
must wait. But where could she have gon’ 
and why? He looked at his watch and to. 
the cabman to hurry back to the statio| 
He could make the five o’clock for Newpot ! 

It was half past ten when he drove up | 
Fairlawn. The house was lighted in tl 
usual manner. | 

“How is my grandfather?” he asked | 
the footman who let him in. | 

“About the same, sir.” 

“Ts my aunt downstairs?” 

“Tn the library, sir.” 

He crossed the hall; a dozen steps t00| 
him to the library. In the lamplight he sa’ 
his aunt knitting in her accustomed plac 
by the table, and in his armchair before th| 
fire his grandfather. He had been deceivec| 
There was trickery somewhere. ‘ | 

“T thought you were ill, sir,” Richar 
began. : 

“T am,” said his grandfather defiantly 

“He’s better to-day,” said Aunt Grace 

“T am glad it’s nothing serious, €F| 
Richard. ‘As there seems to, be al 
that I can do I suppose I had better retur! 
to Chicago, where I have a job.” j 

“Sit. down!” bellowed the old 7 = 
“Can’t you see I..want to talk toryo 
Can’t you be reasonable, just as I a 

Richard sat down.., cao ciytt 

“The trouble with you is that gt 
always got a chip on your shoulder, the 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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_ (Continued from Page 88) 

nn went on. “You’re exactly like 

. nele Frank.” 

Hs no more like Frank than I am,” 

‘nt Grace. 

Ya’re more like Frank than he is,” 

5 man retorted. ‘What I was going 

yy’ he continued, “was that we both 

“asty in the spring when you came 

e I shouldn’t have refused to see 

ssouthwood. I ought to have re 

my judgment. And you on your 
” 


All, sir?”’ 

{you'll keep a civil tongue in your 
| ad answer my questions we will get 
gaster. In the first place I take it 
‘e still interested in the lady in 
) Tad 

«ard nodded. 

Ad she in you?” 

e odded again. 

Vi you still intend to be married 
ir I approve of it or not?” 

ms.” 
Sw much are you making?”’ 

fe first of next month I shall be get- 
‘ty a week.” 

fat’s a great deal of money,” said 
9. man ironically and looked toward 


i. 
Sandfather,” said Richard, “‘what is 
» leading up to?” 
4sommon-sense view of the situation. 
you think it’s time?”’ 
[| you mean you give your consent 
eprove of my marriage?” 
Fw can I approve of a person I’ve 
yseen?’’ he answered querulously. 
1; good is my consent when apparently 
s»uthwood’s parents withhold theirs?”’ 
Yu know nothing about Miss South- 
1 parents.” 
[now something about you. If they 
xt objected you would have been 
-d before this.” 
i.ard smiled in spite of himself. Then 
al severely: ‘‘I wish you would come 
\point, and tell me just why you sent 
rand what you are going to do.” 
Ew do I know what I’m going to do?” 
ol man answered vaguely. “ Will you 
! br your young lady and let me see 
Crtainly not!” said Richard. ‘‘And 
j, she wouldn’t come.” 
Ad why not?” 
Vay should she? Have you done any- 
sout insult her by your attitude?” 
Yuth and inexperience,”’ said the old 
s if talking to himself. ‘‘They take 
yhing personally, never make allow- 
<for the wisdom of the old and for 
rood motives.” Suddenly he glanced 
nelock. ‘I must go to bed,” he said. 
mreaking up. The doctor has ordered 
take a great deal of rest. I’ll see you 
1morning, boy.” : 
r with that he went out. 
jiard turned to his aunt. 
= does all this mean? What’s hap- 
E's been having a hard time,” she 
ved. “‘Not that he doesn’t deserve it. 
asses you.” 
lit why did you wire me? He isn’t 
. Has anything definite happened?”’ 
[vas really worried about him a week 
*zaid Aunt Grace. ‘‘He had an emo- 
écrisis on top of his gout.” 
notional crisis?’’ Richard repeated. 
the been drinking too much?” 
hb,” said Aunt Grace doubtfully. ‘Of 
* he ought never to touch anything, 
‘nat I mean was emotional. Haven't 
ver seen him when he listens to senti- 
il music or hears someone recite 
gita?” 
lre seen him blubber a bit.” 
\ell, he got that way over a story that 
(d in one of those weekly magazines, 
thought he was going into fits. It was 
Usome young people who have a hard 
sbecause their parents oppose their 
jig married. 
Ithought myself it was silly, but it 
rd to upset your grandfather worse 
’ve ever seen him. The next day he 
to hint that he was very ill and that 
iit to send for the family, and finally 
ctor told me I ought to telegraph 
As soon as I did it he seemed to 
Lright again.” 
nat’s all very interesting,” said Rich- 
, but I’m not coming on from Chicago 
ase he reads sentimental stories and 
¢ from gout and a bad conscience. 
u know what time the first morning 
tzoes up to New York?” 
ou can’t go to-morrow.” 
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Silt must,” he answered. Then the idea 
came to him that it would be foolish to 
leave till he had found out where Elsie Mae 


had gone. ‘I must go on sometime to- 
morrow,” he added. 

“You don’t think she’d come on if you 
asked her?” said his aunt. 

Whether it was coincidence, telepathy or 
her habitual irrelevance he never knew, but 
the question startled him. 

“Of course she wouldn’t. She’s the kind 
of woman that would die before she set 
foot in this house; at least till after we were 
married and grandfather had apologized 
for the way he’s acted.”’ 

Aunt Grace sighed. “I had hoped that 
rr and he might fix it up before you went 

ack. 

He shook his head. “It’s up to him. 
There’s nothing I can do.” 

She made no answer, and presently rang 
for the footman to put out the lights. 

The next morning he was dressed and 
down before the postman came. But there 
was nothing for him. After all he could 
hardly have expected it. There is always 
a delay in forwarding letters. People let 
them lie over a day or two without realizing 
it. After his breakfast he decided to go 
downtown and call up her office on the long 
distance. It was probable that by this 
time they would have received her address. 

As he was passing the stable his atten- 
tion was attracted by a large and very new- 
looking automobile in the carriage room. 

‘It’s been waiting for you,” said the old 
coachman, “‘since you were here in the 
spring. Why don’t you stay and use it? 
You know they never will.’ 

“Business,” answered Richard, and he 
went on. 

“‘Aren’t you coming to see your horses?”’ 
the old man called after him. 

“When I come back,’ was the answer. 

It was an hour before he got New York, 
and then only to be informed that nothing 
had been heard from Miss Southwood. 
There would be another mail about three. 
He decided to wait for it. As the idea of a 
family lunch did not appeal to him he tele- 
phoned that he was lunching out. 

About half past two he came back and 
sauntered up to the stables, intending to 
take a look at his old hunter. As he entered 
he saw that the automobile was gone. 

‘“Where’s the car?” he asked. 

The man who answered him grinned. 
“They have gone out in it.” 

“Who?” 

“The family—the missus and Mr. Van 
Eltynge.” 

“When?” 

“About half an hour ago.” 

Richard went on to the house. As far as 
he knew it was the first time his grandfather 
had ever driven in a motor vehicle. Saun- 
derson answered the bell. 

“T hear they’ve gone motoring,” said 
Richard. : 

“To Narragansett, sir,” the old man 
added. There was a gleam in his eye. 

““Narragansett?”’ Richard repeated. His 
grandfather had the old Newporter’s view 
of the place. It was twenty-five years since 
he had set foot in Narragansett. 

“They'll be back for dinner,’”’ Saunder- 
son added reassuringly. ‘‘Are you dining 
in, sir?” 

“T expect to if I don’t leave before,” the 
young man answered. “‘I think I'll go up 
to my room. I didn’t sleep much coming 
on from Chicago. If any mail comes for 
me send it up, please.’ 

Ten minutes later he was fast asleep on 
his big sofa with an unopened novel beside 
him. 

He was awakened, it seemed but a few 
minutes later, by a knocking. Still half 
asleep he called, ‘Come in.” It was the 
mail he thought. He opened his eyes with 
a start. The room was in darkness. 

At the same moment the door opened, 
and in the light from the hall he saw his 
grandfather. p 

“Are you dining at home to-night?” 
asked the old gentleman. 

Richard sprang up. 

“Why, yes,” he said. 
fallen asleep.” 

““Well, you had better hurry and change. 
Dinner has been announced. Put on a 
white tie and a proper coat. I have guests. 
Colonel Southwood and his niece are dining 


“T must have 


with me.” 
“Colonel Southwood?” Richard re- 
peated. ) 
“T said, Colonel Southwood and his 
niece.” 


Richard switched on the light. “Are 


they here?” 
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“*They are.” 

“How did you find them?” 

“Find them? Have they been lost?” 
snapped the old man. ‘‘Colonel Southwood 
communicated with me this morning and 
I called on him.” 

He turned to go. 

“One moment, sir,” said Richard in a 
daze. ‘‘ Will you tell me what this means?”’ 

“Certainly. Colonel Southwood and I 
are going to decide whether we approve of 
this arrangement or not. I may add that 
Miss Southwood is entirely ready to abide 
by our wishes.” 

The boy looked blankly at him. He 
started to speak, but his grandfather was 
gone. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he muttered. ‘She never 
would have given in. It’s a frame-up.” 

Yet here she was in the house with the 
enemy, her uncle and his grandfather. 

As he hurried into his clothes he tried to 
think it out. Old Southwood had evi- 
dently come North, picked up Elsie Mae in 
New York and come on to Narragansett. 
He had done the obviously sensible thing 
from his point of view. He had figured out 
that Grandfather Van Eltynge was opposed 
to the marriage as much as he was, and had 
come on to join hands with his ally. But 
why was Hlsie Mae with him? He cer- 
tainly couldn’t have compelled her to come. 
She must have come voluntarily. The fact 
that she had sent him no wire looked bad. 
Had she tired of the fight and weakened? 
He couldn’t blame her, yet it was so unlike 
her. She had always seemed to possess the 
quality of unconquerableness. Nothing 
could down her and yet she was here on 
Uncle Southwood’s leading string. 

He got as far as this as he tied his white 
tie. Grandfather abominated the ubiqui- 
tous dinner jacket. Then he slipped on a 
swallow-tail coat and hurried down. 

Voices from the dining room indicated 
that they had gonein. He set his jaw. It 
was two months and more since he had 
seen her, yet he would have to meet her 
before people, unable to talk, unable to 
clear up the situation if it was capable of 
being cleared up. A moment later his heart 
stopped beating. He wasin the room. He 
saw her. She was talking to his grandfather 
and did not look up. 

“‘Colonel Southwood,” said Grandfather 
Van Eltynge dryly, “may I present my 
grandson, Richard Van Eltynge?” 

A tall lean man with white mustaches 
and imperial rose and bowed ceremoniously, 
and Richard dropped into the vacant chair 
beside him. 

The girl was looking at him then, and 
smiling, but as a stranger might have 
looked and smiled. 

“Good evening, Captain Van Eltynge,’’ 
she said. 

“Good evening, Miss Southwood,’ he 
replied. 

Grandfather Van Eltynge turned to her 
and took up the threads of his interrupted 
conversation. 

“T ha’dly realized that you had such 
good oysters no’th of Baltimore,” Colonel 
Southwood observed to Aunt Grace; and 
Richard alone, ignored and dumb with in- 
ward rage, sat staring at the six Cape Cods 
in their shells before him. 

Could anything have been more in- 
humane, indecent, revolting? There across 
a dinner table sat the woman he loved, the 
woman for whom he had given up every- 
thing, the woman he had been separated 
from for never-ending weeks, and they 
meet like strangers. The five feet of linen 
cloth between them might have been the 
five continents, and the bowl of roses the 
island of Australia. He could not have 
been more completely separated. He be- 
lieved in good form, but this was all wrong. 
His fishy-eyed grandfather was unspeak- 
ably wrong; this drawling, pompous old 
Southwood was unspeakably wrong; his 
material-minded parrotlike aunt was un- 
speakably wrong. And Elsie Mae, amazing 
and beautiful as she was, she was wrong too. 
It was unbelievable, but it was true. In 
all the universe he seemed the only being 
in whom coursed the red blood of humanity 
and loyalty, the only being that was right- 
minded and just. He swallowed one of the 
oysters and set his face like a Christian 
martyr. 

With the soup Miss Southwood looked 
at him pleasantly, but there was nothing 
in her look that sent a message or conveyed 
the private understanding that he de- 
manded. He glowered at her, and she 
turned to Grandfather Van Eltynge and 
began telling him darky stories. She was 
inimitable at this, and presently the old 
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man began to shake and presently he wiped 
his eyes. Richard’s rage deepened. Her 
conduct was disgusting. Why should she 
throw herself at the head of the old man 
who had insulted her, whom she had vowed 
to humble and make apologize? If she was 
trying to win his favor for them both it 
was indecent. If it was true that she had 
consented to give him up if her uncle and 
his grandfather so decided, it was infamous. 
In any case how could a woman be in such 
high spirits when the man she loved was 
suffering and humiliated? 

The dinner wore on. Elsie Mae and his 
grandfather chattered incessantly. Colonel 
Southwood when he was not eating di- 
rected a monologue at Aunt Grace. No 
one paid the least attention to him. He 
might have been dining at a table by him- 
self. In a sudden flash of memory he re- 
called how he used to be brought to the 
lunch table in his high chair for the benefit 
of visiting relatives, and admonished that 
children should be seen and not heard. He 
was less ignored then than now. 

Presently Richard was aware of Saunder- 
son standing at Colonel Southwood’s elbow, 
murmuring, “Port or Madeira, sir?”’ 

“Madeira,” said the colonel. 

He was aware too of his grandfather’s 
gaze shifting from Elsie Mae to her uncle. 

The Colonel lifted his glass. As the 
bouquet reached his nose a shade of wonder 
came into his eyes. He tasted reverently. 

“Why, suh,” hesaid, “thisis Rapid’17!” 

Grandfather Van Eltynge nodded care- 
lessly, but Richard saw the gleam in his 
eyes. ‘At last a gentleman!” it seemed to 
say. 

“T had not supposed there was any of 
this great wine no’th of Charleston,” the 
colonel continued. 

“My grandfather bought two pipes the 
week it landed,’’ said Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. “I have still a few bottles.” 

“‘T advise you strongly, Charles, not to 


drink that wine,” said Aunt Grace. “You 
know what the doctor told you.” 
“The doctor be hanged!’’ was the 


answer. 

Colonel Southwood smiled approval. 

Aunt Grace rose majestically. Elsie Mae 
followed. 

“Richard,” she called as she swept out 
of the room, “‘we shall be glad to have you 
join us.” 

Richard hesitated. 

“Goon!” said Grandfather Van Eltynge. 

Then the boy rose and followed. As he 
entered the drawing-room Aunt Grace was 
seating herself before the newly lighted fire. 
Elsie Mae was standing beside her. She 
had not looked round. 

“Richard,” said Aunt Grace abruptly, 
“why don’t you take Miss Southwood out 
on the veranda and show her the sunset 
over the harbor?” 

It was nine o’clock and pitch dark. 

“‘T should love to see it,’’ said Elsie Mae. 

“Get my fur cape for her,” directed Aunt 
Grace. 

Richard went into the hall, returned 
with the cape and put it about her shoul- 
ders. He opened the French window and 
together they stepped out into the darkness. 

Many lights glimmered in the harbor. 
The curtained house windows shed a 
dimmed radiance upon the terrace. As 
their eyes adjusted themselves to it they 
looked at each other in silence. 

“Whatever is the matter with you, 
Dick?’’ she demanded. ‘All through din- 
ner you looked like you had the colic.” 

“Nothing is the matter with me,” he 
answered. ‘‘Perhaps I was surprised at 
seeing you.” 

“‘Didn’t your grandfather tell you I was 
coming?”’ 

‘‘When he came into my room before 
dinner he said you were here. You might 
have left your address in New York.”’ 

“Now how could I know you were 
comin’ on from Chicago?”’ she retorted. 

“You might have wired me that you 
were coming here.” 

She shrank back from him, but said 
nothing. 

‘Of course it’s all right,’ he said stiffly. 
“There doesn’t seem to be much sunset.” 

She turned away and walked down the 
veranda. 

He watched her bitterly. It was their 
first quarrel. He knew he was right, yet 
he was miserable. She was evidently hurt, 
yet how unreasonable it was. How could 
she expect him to be the same when with- 
out a word of explanation she had joined 
the enemy. All the same he wished he had 
not hurt her. Perhaps he should have 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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j¢ to show her her mistake, how impos- 
h it was to treat with these cold-hearted 
people. He moved slowly after her. 
slit of light from one of the dining- 
1c. windows fell upon the veranda. The 
snent was ajar, for the night was not 
| He came upon her peering into the 
1, and looked over her shoulder. The 
wold men were still at table with their 
stem glasses and the bottle of Rapid 
Tetween them. 

‘Ve must finish the bottle,”’ his grand- 
t2r was saying. 

Se colonel refilled his glass. 

*t is a great wine, suh,” he observed 
etatively, ‘but it is now largely a 
eed memory. The last of mine went 
e Year’s Eve two years ago. Sometimes 
fd it ha’d to forgive my ancestors for 
ji’ any pa’t of it.” 

‘Jid your family control it?” 

‘ly maternal grandfather, Judge Mae, 
J made the importation.” 

“udge Mae?” 

*Zes, suh; Judge Pickens Mae. He was 
vy good judge of wine. We have 
wired his memory in the middle name of 
yiiece,”’ 

¢andfather Van Eltynge leaned for- 
|. ““M-a-e?” he demanded. 

‘ie colonel nodded. Grandfather Van 
linge leaned back in his chair and gazed 
‘ie ceiling. In spite of himself Richard 
nist laughed. There was life for you. 
shis row and trouble and months of 
{ippiness over a petty something that 
"r existed. He could read his grand- 
me thoughts, his struggle to justify 
relf. 

‘nen the colonel spoke, and Grandfather 
a Eltynge’s gaze came back from the 
ig. 

‘t is a ve’y strange coincidence about 
¢ story,” the colonel was saying. ‘‘ You 
lime you received a marked copy, the 
7 as I did?” 
I’d give somethin’ to know who 
im ite? 

he colonel sipped his wine. “I am not 
4; you would call a religious man, Mr. 
a Kltynge, but I am a great believer in 
t I believe that the books and readin’ 
aier intended fo’ you reach you, suh.”’ 
lchard started. He thought he heard 
12thing like a suppressed giggle come 
o\ the girl in front of him. He peered 
1d at her side face, but she was standing 
tit and expressionless. 

Perhaps,” Grandfather Van Eltynge 
sated doubtfully. ‘‘At any rate as we 
<r older we appreciate more the in- 
ice books haye upon us.” 

That is true, suh,’” said the colonel. 
Acer good wine I suppose books have a 
>’ great influence on our lives. Take this 
2 story, for example. You chance to 


2 it far in the No’th, I chance to read it 
tn the South. You write me, a total 
rager, and I write you; and heah we are 
ta’ at table together ovah a bottle of 
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Rapid ’17. 
done fo’ us.” 

“True,” said Grandfather Van Eltynge. 
“Did you ever read anything else by the 
same author?” 

The colonel shook his head. “John 
Holloway is enti’ly unknown to me. But 
then there are so many young authors 
nowadays who write for the weeklies and 
magazines, who are totally unknown—and 
write ve’y well, suh.” 

“It beats the devil how he was able to 
describe a pair of old fools that he had 
never known,” said Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. 

“And how he happened on the story of 
our young people,”’ said the colonel. ‘I 
gather what they have been through is 
exactly like what he tells about, except of 
course those details about the correspond- 
ence with the Government and about the 
engagement ring. An extraordinary feat of 
the imagination.” 

This time an unmistakable giggle came 
from the figure in front of Richard, and 
then he saw her throw open the window 
and step forward. 

“Imagination, nothin’!”” she said ex- 
citedly. ‘“‘Every word of that story was 
true except that Uncle Jim, our senator, 
had to get the pay check cashed. An’ if 
you don’t believe it, there’s the ring with 
the diamond that shrank.” 

A profane ejaculation expressing amaze- 
ment escaped from Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. The colonel gazed blankly. The 
girl with a peal of silvery laughter turned 
to escape. 

“Hey! Don’t you go!”’ called Grand- 
father Van Eltynge. He rose stiffly, and 
the colonel did likewise. 

“Colonel Southwood,” he said, ‘‘with 
the. last glass in the bottle, I give you Fate, 
alias John Holloway, alias—Elsie M-a-e.”’ 

“‘Happy days!”’ said the colonel. 

Richard saw two old hands tremulously 
lift their glasses, two pairs of old eyes grow 
misty, and then Elsie Mae broke by him 
and fled down the veranda. It was on the 
lawn by the cast-iron stag that he caught 
her. 

‘*My dear,” he whispered, ‘‘what can I 
say? It is all you, your great idea that I 
laughed at. What do you think of me?”’ 

‘*Very little, as usual,” she answered. 

And then because the dew was on the 
lawn and her slippers were thin she was 
whisked up and carried bodily to the 
Grecian summerhouse surmounting the 
artificial mountain. 

Ten minutes later intelligible conversa- 
tion began again. 

“But I don’t understand,” he said. 
“That was the six-hundred-and-seventy- 
five-dollar one; the one I wanted to give 
you and couldn’t.” 

“‘Well,”’ she said, ‘fan’ why not? Four 
hundred for the story, two seventy-four, 
thirty-one for the check and sixty-nine 
cents that the pawnbroker threw off be- 
cause he liked my looks.” 


That’s what that story has 
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“They’re all leg,” he grunted. ‘“‘Who’s 
that little chickadee-dee?”’ pointing to the 
reproduction of a juvenile Don Antonio in 
tennis flannels made from a photograph 
taken in Barcelona before his emigration 
in 1889. 

“That’s the murderer,”’ grinned Terry. 

“Alas! Poor brother!’’ commented the 
D.A. “He must have taken a lot of two 
and three-quarters before he got his nerve 
up to commit homicide! What sort of a 
case is it—really?’’ 

“It looks all right,’ answered Terry, 
accepting a cigarette. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s a good 
yarn. Old Ramirez is a wholesale wine and 
liquor importer and stands way up in 
New York Latin society, whatever that is. 
He has, as you perceive, somewhat of a 
wife. He also had, as you perceive, some 
sort of a friend. Well—Paolo and Fran- 
cesca— Spanish-American triangle stuff. 
But—and here’s the point—it really is 
medieval! Do the beautiful Isabella Villa 
Villa Perfecto and her Don Antonio Intimi- 
dad Corona hire the Pearl Button Kids or 
the Gas House Gang to punch the lights out 
of the venerable Ramirez? Does the gay 
Spanish cavalier beat out the brains of the 
doddering husband with his guitar or punc- 
ture him with an automatic? Nay, nay! Not 
by no means! In the best historic manner of 
the Borgias and D’Estes he hies him to an 
apothecary and purchases a malignant 
poison to kill—as he poetically puts it—a 
rat, and then dumps it in his victim’s 
coffee. Only—and there’s the merry mock- 
ery of it—being old and tough and used to 
the table d’héte Espagnole the victim doesn’t 
die! Instead—he hustles off and has his 
coffee analyzed.” 

“Motive, premeditation, deliberation 
ane malice aforethought!’’ nodded Peck- 

am. 

“It ought to be a cinch,” the Deacon 
assured him. ‘‘They say both the apothe- 
cary and his assistant positively identify 
the prisoner as having bought acetate of 
lead on two separate occasions.” 

The D. A. looked appreciative. 

“Ah!” he murmured. ‘‘The papers will 
eat it alive! ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet poison 
for the age’s tooth!’ If it’s as simple as all 
that I don’t see why we shouldn’t put it on 
before Recorder Williams and try it right 
off the bat.” 

“T wish you would,” approved the Dea- 
con. ‘‘We’re as dry as the Sahara out in the 
pressroom and there hasn’t even been a 
Syrian murder in six months. The public 
have forgotten there’s such a thing asa dis- 
trict attorney’s office. This will keep us go- 
ing for a couple of weeks anyhow. All the 
preliminary matter, you know— interviews 
with Sefior Ramirez Claro Invincible and 
Sefiora Isabella Pippinetta Colorado—fa- 
mous murder trials of the past— Buchanan, 
Harris, Molineux et al.; historic stuff about 
kings, Spanish or otherwise, murdered by 
their wives or mistresses and the latters’ 
lovers; popular articles in the Sunday sup. 
on poisons, ancient and modern—preven- 
tive measures taken by state and municipal 
authorities to preclude purchase; the trial; 
the conviction; the sentence; the—er— 
execution! We couldn’t ask anything bet- 
ter, and we’ll guarantee to deliver you the 
entire Hispano-American vote, conserva- 
tively estimated at one hundred and forty- 
nine,” 

“All right!’”? nodded the D. A. Tell 
Mooney I want to see Fitzpatrick; I guess 
T’ll let him try it. He’s a good exhorter.”’ 

“Why don’t you try it yourself? It’s a 
big case,” suggested Terry. ‘You ought 
to get into the ring occasionally.” 

“Who’s defending him?” meditatively 
inquired Peckham. 

“Tutt & Tutt,” replied the Deacon. 
“And old man Tutt says he’s going to win 
in a walk!”’ 

“How on earth can he think that?” de- 
manded the D. A. “But of course he al- 
ways says he’ll win in a’ walk!” 

“And sometimes he does!’’ warned Terry. 
“Look out for him, chief!” 

The district attorney hesitated while he 
lit another cigarette. 

“T guess I’ll think it over a bit,” he de- 
cided. ‘“‘You needn’t tell Mooney any- 
thing—except to have the papers sent in 
to me.” 

“You better not take any chances,” ad- 
vised the veteran reporter. ‘‘Meantime 
I’m going down to find out if Mr. Tutt will 
make a statement about the nature of his 
defense.” 
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“A statement! A statement!” repeated 
Peckham. “A lot you’ll get! Tutt’s the 
noisiest clam in the business!”’ 


“I observe by the papers,’ remarked 
Tutt, as they foregathered at tea time about 
the small round table presided over by 
Miss Wiggin, in Mr. Tutt’s office, ‘that our 
firm has been retained to defend Don An- 
tonio Castadandos. Is that correct?” 

“Quite so!” replied his partner. ‘We 
have not only been retained but what is 
more to the point—we’ve been paid in ad- 
vance.” 

“Does that indicate that we have or have 
not got any defense?” smiled Miss Wiggin 
as she arranged the cups. 

“Tt looks bad to me,” said Bonnie Doon, 
pulling up a chair. “However, as the first 
duty of a lawyer is to see that he is prop- 
erly paid, I am glad to see that Mr. Tutt 
has not been remiss.”’ 

“He hasn’t said how much he got!” re- 
torted Tutt. ‘“‘Make mine strong, please, 
Miss Wiggin. According to the press it’s 
quite a snappy case and our client hasn’t 
got a chance.” 

“Anyhow there’ll be a heap of adver- 
tising in it!”? commented Bonnie. ‘Just 
look at that!”? He unfolded the frontal dis- 
play of two afternoon editions. 

“Let me see!” cried Miss Wiggin. 
“How exciting. So there’s a woman in it!” 

“There is,” replied Mr. Tutt grimly, 
carefully amputating a stogy and unsuc- 
cessfully attempting to light it from the 
alcohol lamp underneath the teakettle. 

“T should say so!” ejaculated Bonnie. 
““Some chicken, eh? Just look at her, Miss 
Wiggin.” 

The managing clerk paused in her func- 
tions of hostess long enough to study the 
youthful reproduction of Sefiora Ramirez. 

“She’s quite beautiful—I should say. 
Did he try to murder the husband on her 
account?” 

“That’s what they claim,’ answered 
Bonnie. ‘‘Fed poison to him three times. 
They’ve found the apothecary that sold 
it to him.” 

“Great Cesar!” whistled Tutt. ‘No 
wonder we’re paid in advance.” 

“Will someone contribute a match?” 
asked Mr. Tutt disconsolately. ‘This 
stogy WY 

“It’s just like all the others,” retorted 
Miss Wiggin. “I don’t understand how 
you can bring yourself to smoke such 
things!”’ 

“Habit, my dear, habit!” hereplied. “To 
me their aroma is more exquisite than that 
of the rarest of Habanas!” 

“Well, what is our defense?’’? demanded 
Tutt as he received his cup. “Attempted 
suicide?” 

Mr. Tutt shook his head mysteriously. 

“That,” he returned, “you will learn at 
the trial.” 

The chief duty of any lawyer—next to 
that indicated by Mr. Doon of being 
promptly paid—is to be noncommunica- 
tive about his client’s affairs. In this 
Ephraim Tutt, after a lifetime of experi- 
ence, was particularly skillful. For he had 
learned that most priceless of all lessons 
that to be silent is by no means to be suc- 
cessful in concealment. Not for nothing 
had the district attorney referred to him 
as “‘the noisiest clam in the business.”” The 
diplomatist who achieved fame by being 
able to remain silent in seven languages was 
achildin subtlety compared to Mr.Tutt. He 
never apparently had anything to conceal 
at all. Any knowledge that he had belonged 
to anybody who desiredit. He would discuss 
his cases with the utmost freedom but with- 
out imparting one jot or tittle of informa- 
tion. His cardinal principle was never to 
remain silent, for he had discovered early in 
his career that silence is indeed golden—to 
an astute interlocutor. And yet he never 
made a misstatement. He was a voluble 
sphinx, who never by silence gave assent. 

“Piffle!”’ said Tutt peevishly. “ What’s 
the use 4 

“May Mr. Terry come in?” asked Willie 
from the doorway. 

“Certainly! Certainly! Delighted!” 
answered Mr. Tutt. ‘Show him right in,” 
while the others looked at one another 
significantly, anticipating the skirmish sure 
to follow between the wily old practitioner 
and the shrewdest reporter attached to the 
Criminal Courts Building. 

““Deacon”’ Terry—origin of said name of 
Deacon unknown—was an old hand and 


wise in his generation. Once and again he 
had pulled off a stunt of his own that had 
made him momentarily famous. He re- 
spected and had a pronounced admiration 
and affection for Mr. Tutt—never betrayed 
his confidence—always played fair with 
him—but he was a newspaper man, first, 
last and always—and he had come for a 
specific purpose. So as he crossed the 
threshold of the office he threw up his 
hands above his head and exclaimed jocu- 
larly: ‘‘No quarter!” 

“Have a cup of tea?’ invited Miss 
Wiggin. 

“Thanks,” he replied, “as long as it’s 
fully understood that I’m in the camp of 
my enemies. No confidences! This isn’t 
murder—it’s war!’’ 

““As you like, as you like,” agreed Mr. 
Tutt. ‘Now I wonder what on earth you 
can be down here for? Can you guess, 
Bonnie?” 

““Can’t imagine!” said Mr. Doon blandly. 
“Perhaps Deacon saw something in the 
papers about that Spanish case He 

“Naturally I want to find out what your 
defense is going to be in the most sensational 
case in years, Is it going to be a denial of 
the purchase of the poison? They have 
two reputable witnesses?” 

“What would you advise?”’ countered 
Mr. Tutt blandly. 

“Tt would somewhat depend on whether 
your client gave his correct name and 
address at the time of purchase,” replied 
Deacon, “‘It’s good tactics, isn’t it, to deny 
everything?” 

“Not if it can be proved,” said Mr. 
Tutt. “Did he give his correct name.and 
address?” : 

“T don’t know. Of course motive is very 
important. If Sefiora Ramirez wasn’t such 
a beauty it would be difficult for Peckham 
to prove why Castadandos would want to 
kill Ramirez—but a woman like that!” 

“Ts she so wonderful?” inquired Mr. 
Tutt innocently. 

“Don’t you think so?”’ 

“Her picture in the paper would make 
her seem so. Still, you know how little they 
usually resemble the original.” 

Mr. Tutt exhaled a wallowing ring of 
blue-gray smoke. 

The Deacon chuckled. , 

“The fact that your firm is retained by 
Sefiora Ramirez is rather damaging, isn’t 
it?” he asked carelessly as he handed back 
his cup for more tea. 

“T haven’t seen any such statement as 
that in the papers,’”’ mused the old lawyer 
without betraying the slightest sign of 
concern. “If she had, perhaps ——’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know that she has!” 
hastily added the Deacon. “But when a 
lady visits the house of her lover’s lawyer 
late in the evening, one naturally—elimi- 
nating the idea of a rendezvous—jumps to 
the conclusion that she is interested.” 

He emptied his cup and put it down in 
the most matter-of-fact way imaginable. 
It was a shot in the dark but, as sometimes 
happens, it hit a cat. 

“Well,” retorted Mr. Tutt, “supposing 
she has retained us?”’ 

“It wouldn’t make for much harmony in 
the family,’”’ hazarded.the Deacon. ‘“Aren’t 
you willing to make any statement regard- 
ing the nature of your defense? The public 
would naturally be pleased to know that 
Don Antonio was innocent. I’d be glad to 
help you in creating sentiment for him and 
all that! Why not frankly admit that Don 
Antonio loves Sefiora Ramirez? By heck! 
Why not have her take the stand and 
testify that she did it—and not Casta- 
dandos?”’ 

“Perhaps I will,” replied Mr. Tutt, 
stroking his long chin. ‘‘Perhaps I will!” 

“By the way,” concluded the Deacon, 
“what does the lady look like? Does she 
actually to-day at all resemble this picture, 
which I have ascertained was made in 
1905?” 

Mr. Tutt suddenly realized that some- 
how or other he had betrayed himself; 
just how he could not precisely determine. 

“Deacon,” he answered sternly, ‘“‘Sefiora 
Isabella Ramirez looks no more like that 
illustration than—than a Brontosaurus!”’ 

Terry regarded him suspiciously. Mr. 
Tutt gave every indication of sincerity. 

Well,” queried the Deacon as he rose 
and picked up his hat, “where does that 
let you off?” 

“You'll have to work that out for your- 
self,” growled Mr. Tutt. 
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The Deacon twirled his bowler dee 
his fingers. } 
‘After all,” he remarked blithely, “t), 
isn’t official. And maybe you are no ju 
of feminine attractions. For the Test { 
us—for the public at large—Sefiora It 
bella Ramirez will remain one of the mt 
beautiful women in the world—unti] . 
know different!” i 


Deacon Terry, the dean of New Yor; 
Criminal Fourth Estate, like most | 
perienced reporters, was a cynic in that » 
realized that the lust for publicity ig | 
most men more potent than the loye ' 
women or the lure of gold. He was Dp: 
pared to condone those slight distortions’ 
exactitude whereby every actor in a: 
drama, however mild, becomes under 1} 
artistry of the write-up man a “leadin, 
something—a “‘leading” society man 
woman, a “leading” butcher, grocer | 
laundryman—at the very least a “les 
ing” citizen. The Deacon discount 
ninety per cent of what he read and all th 
he heard, and he had been known to ass 
that there was no such thing as truth, sin 
it was incapable of human interpretatic 
Moreover, he held strongly to the the 
that just as most people are highly coi 
plex in their natures and neither who) 
idealistic nor wholly selfish, so their m 
tives are apt to be intricate and involve 

That a love motif was the key to t 
Ramirez mystery—if it could be gall 
one—seemed obvious, yet to the Deac 
there was something about the whole ¢ 
fair that gave it an air of artificiality, W 
it the ludicrous, almost ridiculous p¢ 
sonality of the characters? The simp 
minded crudity of the methods employe 
that suggested the days of Lorenzo t]| 
Magnificent? Or was it the inability of 
Yankee newspaper man to grasp the fero 
ity of the fires latent in the Latin temper 
ment? The Deacon did not take mu 
stock in temperament; he thought it w; 
worked much too hard. ' 

Besides, he had never covered a ¢ai 
where there prevailed such a general air | 
nonchalance. Mr. Tutt did not seem t 
feel the least anxiety over the outcome, ar 
the Deacon knew the old lawyer we 
enough to feel convinced that he was ni! 
acting. As for Don Antonio, it almo) 
seemed as if he enjoyed being in the Tomb 
Queer! What sort of game could they a| 
be up to? A bluff like that would be simp] 
too preposterous. No! There was somi 
thing. ‘ Yet the Deacon’s doubts did nc 
prevent him from playing the case up { 
all it was worth. ; 

Soon the Ramirez murder case began t 
be a common subject of conversation and | 
wave of sympathy, fostered by the so! 
sisters in the evening editions for Sefior 
Ramirez and Don Antonio, swept over th! 
city. This, however, did not disturb th) 
district attorney. The case was absolutel 
impregnable—cast iron; the evidence in’ 
controvertible. | 

“Don’t you think so yourself, Deacon?’ 
he demanded the day before the trial a} 
Terry lingered on after the daily five) 
o’clock interview accorded to the press. 

The Deacon pressed his lean cheeks to 
gether with his thumb and middle finge. 
and hesitated. a 

“Well?” repeated the D. A. a trifle im 
patiently. 

“To tell the truth, chief,” answered thi 
Deacon, ‘‘this blooming case has got m) 
goat. It looks like a cinch, but—it’s almos' 
too good. I havea hunch you may find that 
it’s loaded.” 

“‘Nonsense!”” snapped Peckham, am: 
noyed, because he valued the Deacon's 
opinion. ‘‘What makes you feel thatway: 

‘Don’t know!” replied Terry. “I gues: 
it’s the way that little jacksnaps of a Don 
Antonio snaps his thumb-nail under his! 


thing like it been known before upon th 
eve of a legal battle, particularly such | 
battle as this, where public interest now 
approached frenzy and where cards of ad 
mittance to the court room were being he 
avidly sought as had been those to the 
receptions given by the city authorities 2 
General Joffre, Cardinal Mercier and 
Albert of Belgium. : a 
“‘Seems to me you’re taking things P A 
easy,’”’ observed Tutt as he came im jus) 
(Continued on Page 99) — a. 


(Continued from Page 94) 
efore tea time on the eve of the combat. 
I don’t see that you’ve done anything at 
jl in the way of preparation.” 
“J haven’t,”’ answered Mr. Tutt. ‘“‘There’s 
othing to do.” 
“Tn that case I don’t suppose you want 
ay help,” replied the junior. 
Mr. Tutt laid down the Law Journal and 
sok off his glasses. 
_ “Yes, I do,” he said. “‘I want you to get 
“ae jury.” 
“Me?” inquired Tutt. ‘Why, I thought 
ou liked to get acquainted with ’em that 


ay. 

a do, usually. But this time I’m going 
) keep out of sight until the case gets 
»ally started.” 

“What sort of jury do you want?” asked 
is partner. 

Ephraim Tutt regarded his legal other 
‘alf with solemnity. 

' “JT want,” said he deliberately and with 
nphasis, “‘a jury of middle-aged married 
ien—old enough to have exhausted the 
ossibilities of the joy of living—depressed, 
‘axious, worried-looking men—and I want 
m small. Not one over a hundred and 
yenty pounds.” 

“What do you expect me to do?”’ jeered 
lutt. “Weigh ’em?” 

“T’m quite serious!’”’ the elder partner 
tbuked him. ‘“‘Quite serious! Remem- 
er—no bachelors—nothing over one hun- 
red and twenty, and the lighter the 
etter—the mournfulest pick of the panel. 
yo you follow me?” 

“No!” retorted Tutt. “I don’t! But I 
nderstand that you want a jury of crape 
angers—twelve featherweight melancholy 
enedicts.”’ 

“Precisely!” nodded Mr. Tutt. “I want 


welye middle-aged adventurers in matri- ' 


tony who look as if they hadn’t a friend 
i the world.” 

“Tt’s too bad I can’t serve!” remarked 
‘utt with feeling. 


When Mr. Tutt the following afternoon 
weed his way through the crowd in the 
jurt room and took his seat beside the 
eshly barbered Don Antonio at the table 
served for the prisoner and his counsel he 
ould have been captious indeed had he felt 
jissatisfaction with the jury which Tutt had 
slected. With meticulous observance of 
is senior’s field orders the younger mem- 
er of the firm had breezily challenged 
‘ithout explanation every unmarried tales- 
jan and all those others who in any way 
nowed by their appearance that their 
‘ves were anything but a burden. More- 
ver, they were all diminutive—like Don 
ntonio. In fact, they resembled a group 
fundersized acidulated undertakers. 

The place was jammed. There hadn’t 
een a genuine high-class murder case for 
fears! And not since Albert T. Patrick 
aced the jury that convicted him of the 
aurder of old man Rice had any such 
athering crowded the benches and over- 
lowed inside the rail. Even the steps lead- 
ig up to the bench were occupied by 
ighly interested lady friends of His Honor, 
thosimply would not be denied the privilege 
fattendance. Four cartoonists with full- 
edged easels unblushingly caricatured for 
heir respective journals the judge, the 
iry, the defendant and his counsel. An 
xtra force of court officers had been in- 
talled to preserve order, and the only 
ersons allowed access to the room were a 
onstant succession of small boys who, 
jaiting breathlessly while the reporters 
‘ashed off trenchant comments upon the 
rogress of the trial, pounced upon them as 
ompleted and rushed to the telephones 
elow. The court room smelled like a me- 
agerie. Not a window was raised even the 
raction of an inch, for the judge had an 
version to drafts. But it was a great 
‘ecasion and District Attorney Peckham, 
ppreciating his opportunity, had conde- 
tended to leave his official pedestal and 
ersonally to enter the arena. 

He was a celebrated trial lawyer, was the 
lonorable Peckham, and his articulation 
yas the wonder and envy of the criminal 
ar, Each syllable fell from his thin lips a 
erfect thing, meticulously separated from 
8 predecesspr. His language was beauti- 
ul, majestic, full of dignity. No door to 
’eckham was such a base thing as a door; it 
ecame a ‘‘means of egress’’; the poor old 
arth was always ‘‘God’s green footstool’; 
| primrose on the river’s brim a primrose 
‘ever was to him, but “‘a delicate blossom 

g modestly in retirement upon the 
assy banks of a placid rippling stream flow- 
‘Ag gently tothesea.” Thisin his moments 
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of sentiment, pathos or reflection. But when 
it came time in the carefully ordered course 
of forensic events to assail the cowering 
defendant the Honorable Peeckham’s whole 
nature seemed to change. His eyes flashed 
fire, his dilated nostrils quivered with 
righteous ‘anger, and his voice trembled 
with horror and rose in a wild shriek of de- 
nunciation. 

““And so, gen-til-men!”’ he concluded, 
dropping his voice to an impressive whis- 
per, ‘‘at the con-clu-sion of this, the most 
im-por-tant pros-e-cu-tion of my term of 
of-fice, I shall ask yeou, much as my na- 
ture re-volts at the in-car-cer-a-tion of a 
fel-low hu-man be-ing, to find this would- 
be as-sas-sin guilty of at-temp-ted murder 
in the first.de-gree!’’ 

There was a murmur of applause as the 
Honorable Peckham sat down. But the 
defendant and his attorneys had listened 
undisturbed by his invective and they con- 
tinued to listen with equanimity as one by 
one the witnesses were called, sworn and 
gave their testimony. Mr. Tutt interposed 
not one objection, the witnesses told their 
stories without interruption. The serene 
progress of the trial was marred by no 
acrimonious encounter between counsel. 
Even Peckham began to feel slightly wor- 
ried. The thing was going too well, too 
darn well! He wished Tutt & Tutt would 
hurry up and unmask their batteries. 

But Tutt & Tutt didn’t. Unhindered, 
they permitted each witness to wend his 
way as he chose among the verbal flowers of 
Peckham’s rhetoric, to paint Don Antonio 
as black as his imagination permitted. 
Witness after witness told of the attentions 
showered by Don Antonio upon Sefiora 
Ramirez; the druggist and his clerk both 
identified him as twice having purchased 
the poison later discovered in the coffee; 
and Sefior Ramirez grandiloquently de- 
scribed the actions of the viper who had 
warmed himself at his fireside in order to 
steal the afiections of his wife. And while 
Sefiora Ramirez, her face purple with fury, 
glared malignantly at him across the in- 
closure he depicted the scene in the Nat- 
ural History Museum, where from behind 
the pelicans he had observed the pair as 
they sat in the recess adjoining the flamin- 


os. 
: Finally Peckham sprang the surprise 
which he had so carefully concealed. From 
the distant confines of the state of New 
Jersey he produced the missing waitress 
who had so strangely disappeared immedi- 
ately after the poisoning of Sefior Ramirez, 
and from her he elicited the momentous 
fact that on three consecutive Thursdays 
she had observed Don Antonio place some- 
thing in Sefior Ramirez’s cup and, being of 
a somewhat suspicious nature, had care- 
fully preserved the same intact. These 
cups—the dregs of each of which had been 
analyzed by the chemical expert retained 
by the state, were now offered in evi- 
dence—three innocent after-dinner coffee 
cups, of turquoise blue, adorned with yellow 
and golden butterflies. 

“Looks like nothing to it!’ muttered 
Charlie Still to the Deacon. ‘‘He’s sewed 
up tight! Halfway up to Briarcliff al- 
ready!” 

The Deacon regarded him placidly. 

“The ball is still rolling,” he remarked 
enigmatically. ‘‘You can make your bet!” 

“The People rest,”’ announced the Hon- 
orable Peckham with a gesture toward the 
jury as if to indicate that the People had 
earned it. 

The recorder looked down at Mr. Tutt. 

“The case is with you,” he said pleas- 
antly. 

Mr. Tutt rose and felt in a leisurely 
manner in his waistcoat pocket for the 
huge old-fashioned turnip watch that he 
always carried. 

“Your Honor,” he said in an uncon- 
cerned manner, “it’s twenty minutes past 
twelve. Nodoubtthejury aretired. Might I 
suggest an adjournment until after lunch— 
say, two o’clock?” 

““How long do you expect to be with your 
side of the case?” asked the court. 

““Oh, I think about twenty minutes will 
be enough,” replied Mr. Tutt. 

A gust of astonishment blew across the 
benches. 

“What!” ejaculated the Honorable Peck- 
ham. ‘‘Twenty minutes! Well, if the trial 
is going to wind up as soon as that he can 
lunch as long as he likes!”’ 

“No doubt Mr. Tutt knows his own 
case,” smiled the court. ‘I will adjourn 
until two o’clock.” 

Deacon Terry, a curious flicker playing 
about his mouth and eyes, sat immovable, 
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parting the struggling throng as a project- 
ing bowlder divides the current of a brawl- 
ing river. 

_“‘I’m on!”’ he whispered delightedly to 
himself as the crowd surged about him. 
SS T'm on JER! 

Two o’clock came and the corridors 
emptied themselves into the court room 
again. The crucial moment had arrived. 
The newspaper men, the district attorney’s 
staff, the distinguished representatives of 
the Spanish colony, the melancholy jury, 
and the recorder reassembled in their 
places. 

Last of all placidly strolled in Mr. Tutt, 
much as if to say: “‘ Well, boys, here we all 
are again. What’s the next thing on the pro- 
gram?’’ The atmosphere was tense with 
eager expectation. It was the zero hour of 
the trial. And the crowd breathlessly 
awaited the instant when Mr. Tutt and Don 
Antonio would go over the top together. 

At the left of the inclosure the dignified 
Sefior Ramirez sat with his hands upon the 
head of his cane, the living presentment of 
a betrayed and rheumatic husband, his 
eyes fixed entreatingly upon the jury. Be- 
hind the press table Sefiora Ramirez, her 
figure tightly compressed in a costume of 


- yellow and black satin, her hands gripping 


the arms of her chair, her abundant bosom 
pulsating with emotion, leaned forward in- 
tently. There was that about her suggest- 
ing the tigress about to be deprived of her 
cub, ready to spring upon the first who 
should lay a hand upon it; and the re- 
semblance was heightened by the fact that 
from time to time her upper lip, withits thin 
line of black, twitched nervously. She was 
the incarnation of indomitable will—irre- 
sistible; a formidable human battle-ax, a 
man-woman! 

‘‘We are ready to proceed, Mr. Tutt,” 
suggested the judge. 

Mr. Tutt coughed, pushed back his chair 
and obediently rose. If the crowd had 
expected any burst of forensic oratory it 
was disappointed, for glancing along the 
double line of dejected countenances before 
him, the lawyer merely remarked in a casual 
tone: 

“‘My friends of the jury: This is a very 
simple case—very simple! No man can be 
convicted of a crime which he did not in- 
tend to commit. My client, Don Antonio 
Castadandos, is accused of attempting to 
murder his old friend—I might almost say 
his benefactor—Sefior Ramirez. He never 
attempted to murder him—never wished 
to harm him. But I will let Don Antonio 
tell his own story. Don Antonio—please 
take the stand.” 

Don Antonio, resplendent in a new pur- 
ple suit with a black velvet waistcoat 
bound with pink braid, straightened, flecked 
a bit of fluff from his lapel, twirled his 
mustache and jauntily followed the officer 
to the witness chair. He walked proudly, 
for in ten minutes the words presently to 
fall from his lips would be flashing under 
the rolling ocean to Madrid, Bilbao, Bar- 
celona. His name would be tossed from 
mouth to mouth in the public squares of 
Avila, of Segovia, of Salamanca. For 
twenty-four hours at least the story of his 
romance with Sefiora Ramirez would fill 
the columns of the Spanish newspapers, 
together with the announcement of the 
jury’s action. It was his supreme oppor- 
tunity. - For one crowded hour he would 
stand upon Fame’s tottering pinnacle. 

As he stood there preening himself before 
the jury Sefiora Ramirez, the woman for 
whom he had sacrificed everything, fas- 
tened her eyes passionately upon his face. 
But he did not look at her. Rather he 
sought the glance of Sefior Ramirez, his 
erstwhile friend, whose death he was ac- 
cused of seeking to encompass. So Don 
Antonio bowed in courtly fashion to the 
recorder, murmuring the word ‘‘Excellent- 
issimo,” bowed to the jury, and then mag- 
nificently to the multitude. 

“Tg he not a caballero grande!”’ whis- 
pered Sefiora Amontillado. 

And all the Spanish colony without ex- 
ception felt that even if he were a would-be 
murderer he was nevertheless a gallant 
specimen of the patrician caste of ancient 
Spain, and was doing them proud. 

““Caramba!”’ replied Senor Amontillado. 
“He is truly a caballero! What a pity that 
he must be kept in the calabozo!”’ 

Deacon Terry meanwhile was scribbling 
furiously, tearing yellow sheet from yellow 
sheet and crunching it into the fists of the 
waiting messengers. 

Don Antonio with an air of amiable 
condescension gazed about the room, ac- 
cording proper recognition to his various 
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friends among the audience, gave a final 
pat to his mustache and crossed one glossy 
boot daintily over the other. 

“‘Don Antonio—or perhaps I should say 
Mr. Castadandos,” began Mr. Tutt, also 
in the courtly manner of old Castile, ‘‘you 
are charged with having attempted the 
murder of Sefior Ramirez.” 

“Incredible!” protested Don Antonio 
lightly. ‘‘I—kill—Sefior Ramirez! Dios! 
Inconceivable!”’ 

He smiled at the jury as if the suggestion 
were too utterly preposterous to be enter- 
tained for a moment by anybody—even 
a juryman. 

“Did you attempt to kill Sefior Ram- 
irez?”’ went on the lawyer. 

“‘T did not!’ replied Don Antonio with 
calm urbanity. 

“‘Did you, in fact, entertain any ill feeling 
for Sefior Ramirez?” 

“1? Nevair! I lova-ed him—I lova him 
now!” 

Sefior Ramirez half started from his 
chair, brandishing his cane. 

“‘ Assassin!’’ he shouted contemptously. 
“‘Thou—lova-edst me! Nombre de Dios!” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless!’’ affirmed Don 
Antonio, as if considerately asking the jury 
to overlook Sefior Ramirez’s outburst. 

Mr. Tutt waited until the excitement had 
somewhat subsided and then proceeded: 

“Did you put acetate of lead, or any other 
poison, in the coffee of Sefor Ramirez?” 

Don Antonio shot his cuffs and stroked 
his mustache as if giving the question the 
consideration it might be supposed to 
deserve. 

“Yes,” he replied in a judicial fashion, 
‘and no.” 

“Come, come!” interrupted Peckham. 
“That’s no answer. You elther did or you 
didn’t!”’ 

“‘Pardon me, Sefior!’”’ answered Don An- 
tonio patiently. ‘“‘Thou art in error. I am 
correct in saying that from one angle of 
eyesight I did place poison in the coffee 
cups of Sefior Ramirez, but from another 
angle of eyesight I did not.” 

The recorder raised his brows and looked 
over his spectacles at Mr. Tutt. Was the 
lawyer going to permit the defendant to 
confess his guilt? 

“Kindly explain yourself to the jury!” 
directed Mr. Tutt with entire unconcern. 

Sefiora Ramirez’s face quivered with 
agonized bewilderment. Why in heaven’s 
name should her Antonio admit that he 
had given poison to her husband? 

“Excellentissimo —and_ sefiores,”’ said 
Don Antonio, facing the jury, ‘‘it is true 
that I gave poison to Sefior Ramirez—three 
times, just as has been testified, but’””—and 
he uttered the words defiantly—‘‘I each 
time also administered the proper anti- 
dote—sulphate of soda!” 

“Holy Mike!” suspirated the Honorable 
Peckman. ‘“‘That’s the weirdest defense I 
ever heard of!” 

“‘T could do nothing else,’’ explained Don 
Antonio. ‘The excellentissimo and sefiores 
will appreciate my position most unfortu- 
nate. I could not repulse the advances of 
Sefiora Ramirez—for she was a lady, and 
I a nobleman of Spain. But I did not lova 
her! Nombre de Dios, no! My love was all 
for my old amigo, Ramirez! Struggle as 
I would I became with her more and more 
involy-ed. I feared of her love the very 
intensity! I could not go back! And I 
could not go on! 

* At last she demanded that I poison her 
husband in order that I might marry her. 
If I did not, she swore, she would kill 
both herself and me. What could I do? 
I did not want to die. Neither did I want 
to marry her. Fate might not permit me 
to live peacefully without her, but, por 
Dios, I could not possibly live with her! 

““Caramba! Could one love a woman 
like that? Four times my size! An 
Amazon! A female rhinoceros—usi abada! 
un’ elephante! I trembled—for she filled 
me with terror. Her very love suffocated, 
stifled, smothered me. I could not escape 
from her! She pursued me like the blood- 
hound in the Cabin of Uncle Thomas! 

“‘She hovered over me like the vulture. 
I was overcome with lassitude! I was 
exhausted. I dared not refuse when she 
conducted me to the chemist for the poison. 
And she—ah!—she waited outside to 
observe that I bought it. Twice we did it. 
But afterward I went secretly to another 
chemist and purchased the antidote. Ah, 
what relief! Some angel must have .5ld me 
what to do! Then happily—with entire 
satisfaction—I administered the poison 
before her very eyes! Thrice did 1! Never 
did she suspect for an instant I ——” 
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A weird ery suddenly emanated from 
Sefiora Ramirez. 

But it was quickly submerged in another. 
Sefior Ramirez had struggled to his feet and, 
abandoning his cane, had staggered across 
the inclosure toward the witness chair. 

““Amigo!”’ he shouted, holding out his 
arms, while tears of joy streamed down 
his mottled cheeks. ‘‘How could I have 
doubted thee! Forgive me! Forgive me! 
Embrace me, Antonio!” 

Don Antonio descended gracefully from 
his platform in the Hall of Fame and 
clasped Sefior Ramirez convulsively to his 
bosom. 

“T forgive thee, amigo!’’ he answered 
graciously. “‘I cannot blame thee for what 
thou hast done. Thou knowest women— 
this woman !”’ 

“Here! Here, youtwo! Take your seats! 
Take your seats!’ ordered the recorder 
brutally, and the two caballeros disen- 
tangled themselves and reluctantly resought 
their places. 

The Honorable Peckham beckoned furi- 
ously to Fitzpatrick, his assistant. 

“‘Where’s old Horowitz, our expert? 
What got into him, anyhow? Why didn’t 
he tell you there was an antidote?” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick disappeared hastily, 
returning just as the tableau of reconcilia- 
tion had been concluded. 

“Horowitz says he’s sorry, but that you 
only told him to analyze the coffee for 
poison—not for an antidote. He found the 
poison all right—and didn’t go any further.” 

“‘Well, now he can go to hades!” hissed 
the Honorable Peckham. “This ain’t a 
case, it’s a joke. Where do we all get off? 
What the dickens am I to do?” 

From the reporters’ table came a noise 
like the scratching of a thousand hens. A 
ceaseless stream of small boys tore to and 
fro between it and the door. 

The Senhora Amontillado wiped her eyes 
spasmodically. 

“‘How beautiful !”’ sheexclaimed brokenly 
to her husband. ‘‘I knew that he must be 
innocent—a man like that!” 

“Bah!”’ retorted Sefior Amontillado 
rudely. ‘‘You women are all alike!” 

“That is the defense,” finished Mr. Tutt 
mildly. ‘‘I have my own chemist, who will 
testify that the compound administered 
was practically harmless. In any event it 
is clear there was no homicidal intent. 
Moreover”’—his eye searched the jury 
significantly—“‘my client acted under 
duress—actual physical fear. The district 
attorney may cross-examine.”’ 

But the Honorable Peckham’s feet had 
been swept from under him. The witness 
had admitted everything; there was noth- 
ing to cross-examine him about. Don 
Antonio had confessed and avoided, ducked, 
side-stepped—leaving the prosecution help- 
lessly hanging in mid-air. The district at- 
torney roared a few questions at him, which 
Don Antonio answered with the utmost 
punctilio. He even conceded his amorous 
dallying with Sefiora Ramirez beside the 
flamingos. 

“That is all!’’ lamely ended the Honor- 
able Peckham, sitting down with mingled 
feelings of wrath, disgust and chagrin, fully 
realizing that the prosecution had made a 
fool of itself, and that he was himself 
largely to blame for not having taken the 
Deacon’s hint. ‘Go on! Call your expert!’ 
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So Don Antonio gave place to Mr. Ty’ 
chemist, who also had analyzed thea 
mains of the fluid in the coffee cups and >, 
testified that he had found therein not ¢ 
sulphate of lead but also acetate of 9, 
which he explained would be the reac’, 
when acetate of lead was combined y} 
sulphate of soda, the antidote made us: f 
The purchase of this by the defendant \, 
promptly established by another witn, 

“That is the case!” bowed Mr, Tt 
“T have nothing to say. I will leave \ 
matter entirely to the jury.” 

The district attorney looked pathetic 
at the bench. The recorder was tryinj, 
hide a smile behind a huge copy of | 
Criminal Code, which he seemed to) 
studying assiduously. : 

“‘Oh—well!’’ stammered Peckham, fii; 
ing, “‘I’ll do the same. We both submi , 
Your Honor’s charge.” 

The twelve little husbands in the , 
raised their chins expectantly. 

““Gentlemen,’’ began His Honor, “J | 
first expound to you the law governing | 
various degrees of homicide.” And he } 
Then, closing the statute book, he ele: \ 
his throat and went on: ‘‘Thisisan unu); 
case. The law requires an intent to ki- 
without it you cannot convict the def: | 
ant of attempted murder. If you bel’ 
the defendant’s story he had no such} 
tent. At most he could be convicted ; ; 
of assault in a lesser degree. Do you \\ 
me to charge the law of assault, Mi> 
District Attorney?” 

Peckham hesitated. 

“No,” he answered finally, wisely 1 
ceiving that the glory of his office wi | 
not be heightened by bringing dow : 
mosquito in pursuing an elephant, “TI 5 
fer to go to the jury on the murder cow: ’ 

“‘Then,”’ continued His Honor, “if \ 
have a reasonable doubt whether \ 
defendant intended to cause the deat) 
Sefior Ramirez by administering the po » 
you will acquit him.” 

“But there isn’t any doubt!” interruy » 
a thin voice from the back row. “If || 
wanted to kill him he wouldn’t have gi: 
him the antidote, would he?” 

His Honor smiled affably. 

‘That is for you to say, gentlemen. ) 
may retire.”’ 

The uxorious twelve filed slowly out, 1 
the door had hardly closed behind tx 
before it opened and they came in agai 

“How say you?” demanded the clk 
“Do you find the defendant guilty or ) 
guilty?” 

“Not guilty!’’ answered the fore1 
eagerly. | 

And all twelve nodded their confir 2 
tion. | 
“The defendant is discharged!”’ decl: 
the court. 

Don Antonio, having first made a \ 
obeisance in the direction of the recor 1 
seized Mr. Tutt’s hands in both of his | 
covered them with kisses. 

“Gracias! Gracias!” he cried and, t\} 
ing to the jury: “Gracias, sefiores! Gracic | 

Then his eye rested upon the mas/ 
form and determined features of Set’ 
Ramirez. Coldly he returned her st | 


glance. A faint smile curled his lip. Plai\ 

his thumb-nail beneath one of his fil 

teeth, he snapped it toward her, 
“TCK!” said he. 
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going to be difficult. The candid truth 
could not be told to a kindly little person 
who meant so very well. Joanna was rested 
and refreshed, and so ready to call her past 
impatience unreasonable. Mrs. Roberts— 
giving the captain a lovely time, making a 
spot of brightness that drew neighboring 
eyes away from the drama—was a remark- 
ably nice little soul, and the one way not 
to hurt her was to get out unseen. 

“T am going now,’ she whispered, slip- 
ping out of her seat. ‘Don’t follow. I 
would rather you did not.” 

“But it isn’t time—you have hours!” 
He was protesting in a resounding whisper. 

She literally ran. 


Joanna did her conscientious best by 
Monday’s work, but Tuesday found her 
preoccupied, troubled. On Wednesday 
morning she went to her chief. 

“T feel exactly like a cat thatisshut away 
from her kittens,’ she told him distress- 
fully. ‘‘Heaven only knows what the car- 
penters are doing to my house! There isa 
pile of work I can take out with me. If you 
don’t let me go I shall die.” 

The chief laughed and bade her run to 
her kittens; and on the way out Joanna 
faithfully read manuscript. But at the 
journey’s end her heart was beating as 
though a lover awaited her instead of a 
little old brown house. She took the near- 
est cab, forgetting to look for Jones, and 
was out at her gate before it could stop. 

The house was there, safe and sound— 
but curiously still. The work inside had 
boiled up against the windows, and even 
here and there through the roof, and then 
stopped short. Joanna felt a pang of fright. 
Her step on the gravel roused no stir. The 
front door opened on the confusion she had 
left Sunday night; in the dining room the 
pachisi board still waited by the ashes of 
Sunday’s fire.: 

She hurried on to the kitchen, and there 
at least was life. A fire glowed in the stove 
and the captain was in the act of putting a 
pan of biscuits into the oven. His happy wel- 
come took the sinister hush out of the quiet. 

“Well, now, that’s fine!’”’ he greeted her. 
“We wasn’t looking for you till Thursday 
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night. I’ll have lunch ready in half an hour 
if my sody biscuits is 

‘‘Where is Mrs. Roberts?” Joanna cut in. 

The captain met the name with affec- 
tionate chuckles. ‘‘She sure is a sleepy 
little lady! She likes her breakfast about 
when most folks like their lunch. I guess 
she’ll be down pretty soon now.” 

“T guess she will!” Joanna muttered, 
and left the room with a strong step. 

The housekeeper was on the stairs, look- 
ing ridiculously young in a white middy 
and short skirt. She cried out at sight of 
Joanna, a joyous carol: 

‘Oh, I have been so lonely I nearly per- 
ished!’’ She rushed down to shake hands. 
There was not a cloud on her rejoicing. 
‘‘How did you get away? Can you stay?” 

Joanna’s righteous wrath was fading to a 
feeble glumness. After all there was no 
especial reason that the housekeeper should 
get‘up. And anyway, that could wait. 

“Where ‘are all the carpenters?”’ she 
broke in. 

“Oh, the carpenters!’’? They were a try- 
ing memory. ‘‘They kept asking me ques- 
tions; and how could I answer? You had 
not explained your plans to me.” That 
was a bright reproach. ‘‘So I told them 
they had better knock off till Friday. I 
was nearly dead of their noise; it did feel 
good to have a breathing spell. They were 
glad to go,’’ she added, seeing storm in 
Joanna’s face. ‘“‘Someone else had been 
trying to get them.” 

“Exactly. And will probably object to 
giving them up.” Joanna spoke very dis- 
tinctly. “‘Don’t you think that to dismiss 
my workmen was a little out of your prov- 
ince?” 

She had to say it. She knew that she 
would be made to wish she had not, but the 
bitterness of having lost her carpenters 
could not be swallowed without a sign. 

Mrs. Roberts’ voice rose in wailing pro- 
test: ‘‘Oh, and I meant so well! How could 
I tell how the door ought to open and 
which way you wanted the bathtub?” 

“Right side up,” said Joanna grimly. 
‘“‘Why didn’t you telephone?” 

k ae you kept telling me to economize! 

n ee, 
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““Beonomize—yes. We didn’t need 
squabs for breakfast! But not ——’ Jo- 
anna gave her up with a large gesture of 
despair. ‘‘Where are they working?” 

“Oh, miles from here—the Italian villa 
you can see from the road. Oh, I have 
spoiled everything for you! You must 
simply hate me! I will never dare decide 
anything again. And yet it seemed so 
dreadful to let them make mistakes 
and ty 

It was the familiar lament of the salad. 
It would go on and on for days if measures 
were not taken. Joanna forced herself to a 
smile. 

“Well, it was a mistake, but I need not 
have been so savage,” she said. “‘Let me 
have a sandwich and I will go up and snatch 
them back. Two daysisn’ta killing matter.” 

‘Ah, if you are so sweet about it I shall 
feel worse than ever,’ Mrs. Roberts 
mourned, 

She was.so upset that Joanna had to 
make her own sandwich. The grief fol- 
lowed her through the gate. 

“If you would only let me go I know I 
could get them back for you,” she cried. 

A suspicion that perhaps she could where 
Joanna herself might fail did not add to the 
general harmony. Her militant mother 
could not have gone forth more strongly or 
come back more successful. A trail of 
sheepish carpenters followed her. 

All that week the work seethed. Joanna 
added plumbers, more carpenters and an 
electrician. Her capital was gone, her sal- 
ary mortgaged. A passion as real as the 
gambler’s or the drug fiend’s held her silent, 
brooding, intent on the perfecting of her 
nest. 

Mrs. Roberts might have stayed in bed 
all day and Joanna would not have noticed; 
but she appeared, somewhat martyred, 
shortly before breakfast and fled the house 
soon after. 

Had Monday followed directly on Satur- 
day Joanna would not even have remem- 
bered the office; but the sudden hush of 
Sunday gave her a chance to wake up. 
The fever died down, conscience struggled 
back to lifes She put from her hand the 
yardstick, magic rod of all her creating, 
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and sat herself down in the sun with a pile | 
of typed manuscript. 

Joanna worked as absorbedly as she 
dreamed, and a disturbance had to be very 
positive to reach her attention. The high 
indignant voice had been going on for some | 
minutes before she was aware. It was a 
strange voice, hearty in its wrath, and she 
could hear the captain arguing soothingly 
against it, with recurrent gurgles of laugh- | 
ter. He gradually gave in; there was a tol- 
erant “‘All right, Pussy, all right!” 

Then he came round the corner of the 
house alone, his round face rueful, yet a 
rising sun of mirth. He paused close to 
Joanna and spoke cautiously: 

“T got to go, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, no!” 

The grieved protest went straight to his 
good heart. 

“T’m real sorry! It isn’t that I’m tired 
of you ladies or the place—I like it fine. 
But my daughter’’—his thumb indicated 
the unseen presence round the corner—|| 
‘she won’t go without me, I guess. She’s| 
kind of upset.” 

“Didn’t she know you were here?” 
Joanna asked. 

“‘Know it!’? A middle-aged woman, hot 
and exasperated, was bearing down on 
them through the lilacs. Her black brows 
were not derived from the captain, but her 
hat had the same tendency to coast about 
on her head. One hand mechanically 
pushed it to a precarious straightness as 
she faced Joanna. ‘‘Wouldn’t you think a 
man over eighty, who had a good home and 
a family that thought the world of him, 
would know enough not to run away?” she 
demanded. ‘“‘That’s the third time he’s 
done it. He says he is going to visit my 
brother, and he sneaks off and takes a job! 
Wouldn’t it make you sick?” 

Joanna mournfully admitted that it 
would. ‘But I can’t get along without. 
him!” she cried. 

Pussy relented a little, her hand falling 
on the captain’s shoulder. “No more 
can we. My, we’ve had a time finding 
him! You can just pack up your bag and 
come along this minute!” she issued her 

(Continued on Page 106) | 
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openings—each one designed on 

the principle of the millrace. As the 

cylinder revolves, the water rushes 

through these openings with in- 

creased velocity, which causes the 
flushing action. 
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Note carefully the patented, all- 
metal, electric wringer on the May- 
tag. It is the only power wringer of 
its kind. Absolutely safe. A mere 
flip of the lever releases tension on 
rollers—instantly. 
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Flushes Dirt from Soiled Fabrics 


OST dirt.in a soiled piece of fabric clogs the meshes. Flush- 
ing out these clogged pores is the logical way to cleanse. 
It is accomplished by the Maytag millrace principle—a scientific 


method approved by thousands of housewives. 

Note the illustrations. See why this supreme cleansing 
method is so termed. 

In the Maytag, the pinnacle of speed, thoroughness and 
safety is attained. The smooth aluminum Maytag cylinder 
handles heaviest pieces perfectly. Dainty garments you usually 
reserve for your own hands can be safely entrusted to it 

Have a Maytag in your house. Solve your wash day problem. 
Women who never before believed in mechanical washing have 
been won by the remarkable results of the millrace principle. 

Go, see a demonstration at your dealer’s. If you do not know 
him, write us at once. 


Tue Mayrac Company, ""? Newton, lowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Oreg.; Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Fabric is woven like a screen. Dirt 


clogs the pores. Flushing it out re- 
quires active, moving water which 
is produced by the millrace principle. 
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‘*The adoption of Goodyear Cord Tires in our trucking has proved 
a great economy because, while increasing our hauling ability 
tremendously, it minimizes repairs, depreciation and load 
breakage. In addition, the Goodyear Cords serve at moderate 
tire-mile cost. After 15,000 miles, they look good for much 
more hard work.’’—Paul F. Semonin, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Peerless Mfg. Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE experience related above expresses the same kind of all- Bi 
round success with pneumatic truck tires that is reported by 
users everywhere throughout the country. 


The diversified improvements and savings effected with Goodyear 

Cord Tires, in many different branches of hauling, reflect the 

immensely increased fitness and ability of motor trucks shod with 

these tires. 

In place of the slower and otherwise restricted action of the solid 

tire, their owners now take advantage of the traction, cushioning 

and spryness of the perfected pneumatic truck tire. 


—— er 


These obvious superiorities have been rendered entirely practical ! 
by the development of Goodyear Cord construction, as has been 
demonstrated by millions of miles of heavy duty. — 


iL It is this construction which has been the basis of Goodyear’s 
oy pioneering of the employment of pneumatic truck tires, just as it 1s 
today the basis of many betterments in hauling methods. 

| 

| 


For years Goodyear’s fleets, shod with Goodyear Cord Tires, 
have been freighting over long and arduous routes and carrying 
passengers through all such weather conditions as seriously hinder 


solid tires. | 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
orders; and the captain turned meekly to 
obey. 

“‘T kind of like to feel I’m some good 
yet,” he confided to Joanna. 

Pussy would not stop even for a cup of 
tea; she had kept the car that brought her 
up from the station, and Joanna waving 
them off received a sober salute from Jones. 
She thought that he looked more at peace; 
but not ten minutes later the car was racing 
back again, and Jones came up the path at 
a limping run. He was. breathless, wild; 


and Joanna fearing an accident hurried out - 


to meet him. 

“Have you filled his position? You 
haven’t taken anyone else?” he cried, 
nervous hands clenched, lifted face all 
ready for despair. \ 

Joanna abruptly sat down on the front 
steps. . 

“T thought you had killed the captain,” 
she scolded him. 

Jones had a single-track mind; only one 
idea could go through at a time. 

“‘T could do anything that he did,’’ he 
urged, the little sea-blue eyes clinging to 
her drowningly, yet without hope, as though 
he had no general luck to count on. ‘‘You 
would only have to show me once what you 
wanted. My knee is getting better ——” 

It was kindest to cut him short. § 

“But I did not pay the captain,” she 
explained. ‘‘I really can’t ——” 

“‘Splendid! Then I would have several 
hours a day for myself, wouldn’t I? Now 
I get only nights.” 

““But you are too young,” she objected. 

“T am thirty.”. 

““Yes; but my housekeeper is young 
too.” 

“But I don’t like her,’ he said with 
simple candor. 

Joanna’s heart warmed to him. ‘“‘Why 
not?” 

He was not interested in his reasons. 
“‘Oh, she is always in the post office. I 
can’t stand that post-office bunch,’’ he 
disposed of Mrs. Roberts. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
try me for a week?”’ 

The voice of Rosalind spoke through 
Joanna’s lips: ‘‘But I don’t know any- 
thing about you.” 

Color rushed to his forehead, and before 
his eyes fell Joanna saw the lost-soul look 
that had so wrung her on their first meeting. 

“They will tell you at the garage that I 
don’t drink and that I’m a hard worker,” 
he muttered. Then his head jerked up; he 
struck his cap across his knee as though he 
struck away something noxious. ‘‘I tell 
you myself that I am truthful and decent! 
Won’t that do?” 

“Yes,” said Joanna, and put out her 
hand. 

“Thank you,” was all he said, but his 
hand clung to hers and for an instant his 
chin trembled. 

Then Joanna had an inspiration. ‘“‘Do 
you know anything about building? Could 
you oversee carpenters and keep them 
going?” 

““Y’d_ be better than nothing,” he said, 
brightening. ‘“‘My father was an architect 
and he tried to make one of me. It couldn’t 
be done, but at least I know the lingo. I 
can understand a plan.”’ 

‘“Heaven has sent you,” said Joanna 
solemnly. 

They went over the house together; 
over the plans; over the house again. 
Jones was gloriously inflammable; his 
single-track mind saw house and house only 
for a flying hour, and he knew the differ- 
ence between an inspired and a plain 
idea—he did not miss one of Joanna’s in- 
spirations. They might have kept at it all 
day but for a sobering interruption. The 
garage telephoned to ask if one of its cars 
had duly appeared when summoned, as it 
had not returned. 

“Oh, yes—yes, it is here,’’ Joanna said 
with an embarrassed memory of the for- 
gotten car at the gate. 

‘Thought the driver might have skipped 
with it; we don’t know much about him,” 
the garage explained. 

Joanna hung up in depressed silence. 
Jones had heard enough to send him down 
the path at a limping run. 

“Well, there isn’t much to steal here and 
he doesn’t like Mrs. Roberts,” she argued 
against a vision of a disapproving Rosalind. 

Mrs. Roberts received the announce- 
ment of the new protector without enthusi- 
asm. She was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen, looking drearily at the stove where 
the captain’s last fire glowed, at the imple- 
ments with which he would even now have 
been getting lunch. 
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“T know—the one you go to the movies 
with,”’ she cut short the explanation, leay- 
ing Joanna stricken silent. ‘“‘I have never 
spoken three words to him, but if you know 
all about him, of course it is all right.”’ 

It was the moment for Joanna to admit 
that she knew nothing whatever about him, 
but she let it pass. 

‘‘He is coming in the morning, and he 
will look after the carpenters,’ she said 
cheeringly. ; 

Mrs. Roberts lifted the kettle as though 
it had grown suddenly heavy. “‘I don’t see 
how we are going to get along without the 


captain,” she sighed. ‘“‘There is more to 
do than you realize. It isn’t as if you 
helped.” 


She turned on the water full force as 
though-to drown any reply. Joanna at- 
tempted none. She went out into the sun- 
shine and spoke bitterly to the encircling 
hills on the subject of lady help. 

“And after all I know as much about 
Jones as I do about her,” she scolded on. 
“‘T would trust him a good deal farther! He 
doesn’t spend an hour a day curling his 
silly -hair!’ Ard he doesn’t speak with 
honeyed sweetness when he wants to bite 
nails!» I‘don’t wonder Mr. Roberts died or 
something. I’ll bet it was something,” she 
added darkly as the housekeeper’s caroling 
Gry surmioned, her to the hated luncheon 
table. 

And then, of course, Mrs. Roberts made 
her ashamed. She was cheerful again, 
eager to please, ready to laugh—a thor- 
oughly nice little person. It was ridiculous 
not to like her. Jones inevitably would. 


Joanna stayed heroically by her desk the 
next week, though the strain visibly told 
on her. She was not uneasy about her car- 
penters with Jones in charge; nor tor- 
mented by suppressed ideas, for the creative 
flame had died down; nor was she home- 
sick—for a clattering, rushing, bleak white 
dairy lunchroom would have seemed to 
her more peaceful than her own vine-hung 
veranda with Mrs. Roberts across the 
board. But she was curious—restlessly, 
maddeningly curious about developments 
in her household. Jones had limped up 
with his bag as she left for the train, and 
she had seen Mrs. Roberts offer pretty 
greeting. Jones’ response had borne out 
his own assertion that he did not like her. 
He had not intended a snub; he had merely 
acted just as he felt. She had given no 
sign, but she would not let a challenge like 
that pass unnoticed. Joanna had seen her 
win over into a devoted servitor every man 
who came within reach of her blithe friend- 
liness; it was only a question of how long 
he could hold out. 

Thursday morning the chief paused by 
Joanna’s desk, a smile coming. 

“How are the kittens?” he asked. 

“Oh, I can stick it out until the four- 
o’clock train,” she assured him, straighten- 
ing up to the work before her. 

“Am I going to see the house some day?”’ 

That.was a new idea, and she faced it 
with alarm. 

““You wouldn’t like a house unless it were 
pure French chateau or Italian Renaissance 
or Yorkshire Airedale,’ she objected. ‘‘ Mine 
is only a beloved little mongrel, brown and 
cozy and Gothic.” 

One of the chief’s ways of enjoying 
Joanna was to look tried almost beyond 
endurance. He exposed his trained taste 
to shock much as children say, “‘Scare me!”’ 

“The cozy Gothic—my dear Miss May- 
nard, what a vision!”’ 

He held his high forehead as though it 
literally pained. Everything about the 
chief —head, nose, shoulders—was high and 
narrow; Gothic, but not cozy. 

“‘T am doing wonderful things to it,’”’ she 
confided. “I hope you won’t fail or any- 
thing until I get it paid for.”’ 

“T will try not. And you are not lonely 
out there? Or bored?”’ He could not quite 
understand that. 

She shook her head rather wistfully. It 
always hurt for a moment to realize that 
her joys meant nothing to people like the 
chief and Rosalind. 

“T sometimes think I am the only really 
happy person on earth, except children and 
idiots,’ she said; and so struck a laugh 
out of him. 

“T am coming,” he warned her as he 
passed on. 

The day at last came to an end, and 
Joanna ran home. The little house had 
already a new aspect. Its roof had opened 
windows to the sun and the two strips of 
covered porch that had strangled the front 
between them were gone. The door that 
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had once opened on a dismal length of hall 
half choked with stairs now led Joanna 
into a sunny gallery; clogging partitions 
had fallen, and the broad south, formerly 
given over to the kitchen regions, had been 
scooped out to make the living room of her 
dreams, broad and gracious, with its wide 
hearth already outlined and its windows 
looking three ways. 

Coming upon it suddenly, with her 
thoughts fixed on human problems, Jo- 
anna rediscovered her home. She stood in 
the doorway, staring as she had stared that 
first day when she came down the hill with 
the Messengers and found her house. In 
her fixed eyes was the look that artists give 
to a dawning masterpiece, on her lips the 
smile of women for their new babies. 

An outburst of operatic song came from 
the back of the house. The voice rose to a 
high trill, liked it and tried it again, laughed 
and lilted and soared. Then a door burst 
open and Jones came through as though 
fired from a cannon, his eyes wild under a 
boyish shock of hair, his nervous hands 
protesting aloft. Blank book and pencil 
fell from them as he saw Joanna. 

“‘T suppose she has to do that!’ he ex- 
ploded: Then he picked up the blank book 
and rammed it into a pocket. 

‘‘When I advertised for a housekeeper,” 
Joanna explained with amused gravity, “I 
insisted that she should be cheerful.” 

“‘Cheerful—you sure got it!” he mut- 
tered. 

“T like it also in the hired man,’ she 
went on. 

A rueful smile struggled to the surface. 
“Tt is good to have you back,” he said, 
relaxing visiblY to peace. “‘Everything will 
be all right now.” 

“Hasn’t it been all right?” 

““Oh, yes—yes. Perfectly.”” He did not 
want to tell tales. ‘‘The men have done 
wonders. Will you come and see?”’ 

“T will tell Mrs. Roberts I am here 
first,’ Joanna said, and passed on to the 
kitchen. 

It was one of Mrs. Roberts’ ways to 
start violently when anyone came upon her 
unannounced. The jump and the cry al- 
ways ended with laughter and a hand over 
her heart, and Joanna usually tried to give 
back the expected amusement. It was silly 
to find a small matter like that annoying. 
And yet to-night, greeted by the familiar 
drama, she understood why people cast 
away together on desert islands learn to 
hate one another. 

‘How is everything?” she asked with a 
rather rigid geniality. 

Mrs. Roberts closed the kitchen door 
before she spoke. 

“Do you mind telling me what this man 
Jones is supposed to do?” she asked in a 
voice that was careful not to comment. 

“He is still holding out,’ was Joanna’s 
secret thought. It was what she had run 
home to find out, and with the answer had 
come a sudden weariness, a longing for 
peace and harmony. 

“Why, he is to oversee the work and 
help a little about the place in return for 
his board,’’ she explained. 

“Ts he to have a large dinner cooked for 
him every day?” 

There was a threat under the words; 
and if Mrs. Roberts left, nobody else 
would come. Everyone said that. 

“‘Merely an ordinary dinner such as you 
get for yourself.’”’ Poor Joanna tried to 
sound heartening. 

“T don’t get a dinner for me,” was the 
unrelenting answer. “I simply have an 
egg when I feel like it. He doesn’t lift a 
finger for himself—sits here and waits!” 

“T suppose the housekeeper generally 
does do the cooking.”” Joanna offered that 
as a bright discovery, then made a cowardly 
move to escape; but Mrs. Roberts held 
the door. 

“One thing more: Is he supposed to fly 
into a passion if he is asked to put up a 
clothesline?’”’ 

“No; he certainly is not.”’ Joanna was 
glad to concede something. 

“Well, I have found him so disobliging 
that when I want anything heavy lifted 
I ask the Messengers’ gardener.’”’ Mrs. 
Roberts yielded up the door. “I could find 
you a dozen men who would be more use- 
ful, but, of course, if you are interested 
in him re 

“T am interested in helping him,” Jo- 
anna interrupted. 

“Why does he need help—a lieutenant 
in the air service, with a fraternity pin 
on his pincushion? Hasn’t he any people?” 
Fortunately she did not stop there. ‘‘And 
why does he turn so black if you ask him 
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about his experiences over there? Are | 
sure he got over?” 

Joanna was slipping through the dy 
“‘T am sure he has been hurt,” she said) 

“So was the Messengers’ garden ! 
Mrs. Roberts called after her. “He gy 
wound in the shoulder, but he is not af}, 
of work!’’. 

Jones was waiting within earshot, bu‘ 
would never overhear anything; if his| 
tention was not openly demanded he y; 
off into some world of his own. Usuall; 
was a troubled or wrathful absence, ; 
to-night he shone with happy anticipat 
He was as intent on the nest as Joa, 
herself. 

She was amazed at her own handiwi. 
A bleak and comfortless collection of roo: 
born of hideous stupidity, was blosson 
into a home of charm and graciousn: 
modest still, but inviting, livable, jj): 
vidual. Only a creator could have kn; 
just how good it was. Mrs. Roberts thou. 
that it could have been made to do y 
far less fuss and expense; but Jones n| 
veled with her to her heart’s content. || 
summons to dinner came before they | 
half spent their enthusiasm. 

‘‘Oh—one thing.” Jones detained | 
suddenly troubled and fumbling for wo. 
“‘Tf Iam to have half the day for—well, 
myself—that was the idea, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly was.” 

“Then if I could have that free—u 
terrupted?” He had flushed. “‘T hat) 
make a fuss. But I am trying to—tc 
something; and if I am called off e| 
fifteen minutes to move a sofa or ope 
stuck window—why, nothing gets dom 
would work till I dropped for you,”: 
added vehemently. 

Joanna promised to see to it, as the f| 
of the house must, and reluctantly obe’ 
the still yodeling summons. That Jo! 
lieutenant and college man, should | 
alone in the kitchen did not seem q| 
reasonable, but she had enough to att. 
to without raising that issue. Joanna wi 
gladly have yielded the housekeeper | 
dining room and taken a plate on the || 
porch herself, but the head of the hi: 
may not escape the head of the table. | 

After dinner Mrs. Roberts sighed al! 
for the captain and explained that it | 
funny how quickly the dishes were | 
through when two did them, while att) 
ing them alone made one want to lie d| 
and die; and Joanna, who longed to |}; 
everyone happy, was acutely miserable | 
hind her refusal to understand. She ha | 
get out manuscript that awaited judgn| 
and go to work, lest she seem too cru! 
callous of the labor of others. She car: 
the typewritten piles to the new 1} 
veranda, and presently lost her own | 
pressed identity in the sweep of a stir) 
narrative. Her instinct for a best seller | 
simply her power of fresh enjoyment, 
ton or so of manuscript novels a year ¢!! 
not stale her response to a good tale | 
living character. When Jones pausin| 
the path below asked a question she loc’ 
at him blankly, trying to fit what he | 
said into the context that still held her. | 

“IT only wondered if you cared for the, 
he said, swinging himself up to the rai! 
with an offering of wild roses. | 

She emerged, and fearing lest she | 
seemed ungracious thanked him dou| 
dwelling on their delicate loveliness; | 
Jones’ eyes had fixed on the pile of mi} 
script with an astonished stare. 

“Doyou he began. “Areyou—/ 
He seemed too awed to find the words. | 

“No, I don’t write novels,” she | 
amusedly. ‘‘I publish them.” | 

Even that seemed to overwhelm him 

‘T_T didn’t know it,’’ he stuttered. 

“What did you think I went to t! 
for?” 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t thought.” 

That was so like him that it made | 
smile. She told him a little about her | 
and her work, and he listened with grai} 
ing stillness. | 

“And it is thumbs up or thumbs d' 
for some poor chap right here on | 
veranda to-night?” he exclaimed. | 

She tapped the manuscript before | 
“This is good,” she said. ‘‘ Reckless | 
rather bitter, but it lives and moves 
bites. It is about one T. Windham Gi 
who apparently told huge lies, but t 
always turned out to be true. The as' 
ishing thing did everlastingly happer 
him—in the war, at sea, in the alr; 
nobody would believe. He finally im 
gust tries to kill himself—is miraculo! 
saved; and no one will believe even t 
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Will YOU Profit by the Experience 


of the National Bank of Commerce? 


ILLIAM C. HENCHY, Manager of the Credit Department 

of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, says: “We 
have 15 Dictaphones in use at present and they give entire satis- 
faction for the work for which they are used.”’ 
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We should like to have you see for yourself, in your business 
and on your work, why The Dictaphone is the choice of institutions 
that are seeking short-cuts in their correspondence work. Whether 
your office is large or small, we are ready to install The Dictaphone 
to demonstrate its advantages in speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Do you want to see what The Dictaphone will do for you? 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


‘‘ The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


American Railway Express, New York, N. W. The American Surety Company, New York, D. H. 
Fulmer, General Purchasing Agent, says: “On a one Cook, Superintendent of Agencies, says: “‘Having in- 
month’s test, covering 18 operators with an average out- stalled The Dictaphone in many of our agencies through- 


out the United States, we are free to say that it has 
proved to be a great time saver, and now constitutes a 
helpful feature of our organization.” 


put of 1,591 letters per day, we found the cost for tran- 
scribing a little under 324c per letter. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel 
Ohio, says: “We have 68 Dictaphones in use. The Plate), Cleveland, C. A. Beck, Chief Clerk, says: “We 
Dictaphone system has proved itself in our work to be are using at present approximately 100 Dictaphones in 
greatly efficient, a time saver as wellasasaver of expense. our various departments with mighty gratifying results. 


Phone or write for convincing demonstration in your office, on your 
work. Branches in all principal cities—see your telephone book 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, ‘“The Man at the Desk’’ 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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Novo 
15° Ps 
Gasoline 
Engine 


When They Locked 
Our Coal-Bin 


During the coal strike the local fuel 
administrator ordered us to shut 
down our plant. 

In one day, we geared up our fac- 
tory to Novo Reliable Power—and 
went on running, full force, with 
gasoline as fuel, until the coal ban 
was lifted. We’re just a little proud 
of that stunt. 


NOVo_ ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr, 
403 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


New York Office: 1617 Woolworth Building 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


Novo Engines, 14% 
to 15 H. P. Outfits for 
Pumping, Hoisting, Air 
Compressing, Sawing. 
Furnished to operate 
on gasoline, kerosene, 
natural or artificial gas. 


London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

So finally he takes to truck gardening, and 
discovers a new squash; and everybody 
believes that because it can be eaten; and 
so he becomes famous. It is exaggerated, 
but poor Windygoold is a real person; as 
real as his squash. I began it on the train 
and nearly went by my station.” 

He had listened as intently as a child 
listens. 

“Then it is thumbs up?” 

She turned back to the title page. 
“¢Windygoold; by Curtis Webb,’” she 
read. “‘Do you know that name?” 

To her surprise he did. One never ex- 
pected general information from: Jones. 

‘Short stories,’ he said after a pause. 

“Yes, Rather unusual ones. This is his 
first long book. But there is something 
associated with his name—something un- 
pleasant. I know I have heard it in an 
ugly connection. We shall have to look it 
up before we decide. The book came 
through an agent; he may know.” 

Jones slowly swung himself about as 
though to drop off the veranda, then 
paused, back turned, elbows digging into 
his knees. : 

“Why, isn’t the book the thing? What 
does it matter whether the man who wrote 
it was a crook or a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent?’’ he asked vehemently. 

“‘Tf he had been an active pro-German it 
might not sell,’ she reminded him. “And 
if he had been convicted of plagiarism it 
might not be his own. You have to know 
whom you are dealing with. He may only 
have produced a play that was roasted. I 
can find out.” 

Jones dropped off and strode away, and 
presently Joanna heard the clicking of a 
spade down in the vegetable garden. It 
was working furiously in the neglected plot. 
Occasionally a stone crashed off through 
the bushes. 

““What possesses him, working at this 
time of night?”’ she demanded, rising to go 
and stop it. 

Then the voice of Mrs. Roberts arrested 
her. It was rippling joyously into the tele- 
phone. 

“Oh, Mr. McCurdy, it is me again. 
You'll hate me! But I want my trunk 
taken down into the cellar and there is no 
one here that I can ask to do it, don’t you 
know? . You’re the kindest! . . . 
Well, I should simply lie down and die 
without you, that’s all! . . . To-night? 
Oh, I wish I could! But my work isn’t 
nearly done. I won’t be through before 
nine o’clock; or ten. No one helps me, you 


see. . . . Ask me some other night and 
I will simply leave the old dishes. I adore 
the movies. KS Pe? . Oh, you 


are too good, but I couldn’t let you. Oh, 
no! But if you would help me with that 
old trunk He 

Joanna strode up to her room and firmly 
went to bed. If Mrs. Roberts was interfer- 
ing with the making of Rosalind Messen- 
ger’s garden she did not intend to know it 
that night. If Jones chose to work till 
midnight he could. She was going to 
stretch out in the warm dusk and revel in 
her own dear home and watch the silver 
moon come up over the hills; that was 
what she was there for. 

But she found the program hard to carry 
out. She presently caught herself explain- 
ing to McCurdy that she paid well for 
having her dishes washed, and that when 
she wanted an empty trunk moved she 
moved it herself. She tried to turn away 
bodily from it all. 

“My mind to me a kingdom isn’t,” she 
muttered. ‘‘Well, anyway, I believe we 
shall have a best seller on our autumn 
lists—if Curtis Webb is all right.” 

In the morning Joanna had to break it 
to the housekeeper that Rosalind was com- 
ing to stay. over Sunday. It had seemed 
the simplest, most natural thing in the 
world to suggest when Rosalind said that 
she wanted to oversee some planting but 
was not ready yet to open her house; but 
telling it had suddenly become formidable. 
She managed an oh-by-the-way tone, calling 
the news down the stairs; but Mrs. Rob- 
erts stopped short in her tracks, frozen, 
appalled. 

“Oh, what are we going to do!” she 
gasped. 

“Why, feed her—very pleasantly and 
simply,” Joanna urged with touching cheer- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Roberts set down the dishes she 
was carrying. The situation demanded 
clasped hands. ‘‘Oh, if the carpenters were 
out and everything weren’t so confused it 
wouldn’t be so perfectly awful!” she cried. 
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“Oh, come—it won’t be awful.” Joan 
was good humor personified. ‘‘She ¢ 
call it camping.” 

“Well, you will simply have to get a ]| 
of things.””’ Mrs. Roberts had sunk agair 
the wall. ‘‘There isn’t a decent-lookj| 
baking dish in the house; and the doul, 
boiler was ruined the day the water boil’ 
out of it—you know, you kept me upsta’ 
so long. And unless you expect me to wa 
dish towels every day ft 

Joanna interrupted. ‘‘Why don’t y 
go down to the village this morning a) 
buy what the house absolutely has | 
have?” It was shamelessly a bribe; 
Roberts did love to make purchases, a) 
the golden morning, pouring down ¢) 
hills, was alluring. ‘‘I will make the be) 
and put the house in order,”’ Joanna weal: 
continued. 

She had meant to plan the vegetal: 
garden and write for seeds, and putting | 
off was a bitter sacrifice; but her happin); 
scarcely counted. 

Mrs. Roberts sighed mightily, then ga). 
ered up her dishes. 

“Very well, I will. We can pull throu 
some way,” she said. 

Joanna went on upstairs on leaden fe. 
If only Rosalind would telegraph that ;> 
was not coming! ‘TI need never ask ai! 
one again,” she said, extinguishing 1: 
dream of years without a pang. Even di: 
guests in one’s own dear home were 1 
worth such an expenditure of tact. 

Mrs. Roberts set out, still martyred, |; 
two hours later she came running ba, 
triumphant. 

“‘T have solved it!” she cried. “All y| 
be well.’’ She was breathless, but only fr ) 
the hill; not a doubt marred her joy. | 
met Mrs. Haggerty at the post office, 3] 
she says she will come for the day - 
morrow and Sunday. I will oversee > 
cooking, but she can do everything. Ist 
that glorious?”’ 

Joanna hated to sound sordid, yet |3 
had to say it: “‘At three-fifty a day?” 

“Well, of course, you have to pay 
service!’”? Mrs. Roberts was disappoin 1 
in her. ‘‘I can take it out of my 01 
money.” 

Joanna could not allow that. She foul 
herself almost apologizing. Perhaps 1 
atmosphere of pleasantness would be wo} 
seven dollars, since it was only for ts 
once. 

“T thought you would be delighted; |t 
nothing I do is ever quite right, is ii’ 
Mrs. Roberts observed very brightly. 

“Funny how they can cure you of 
earthly desire,” Joanna mused. 

And yet a friend in her own house }§ 
rather sweet that night. Rosalind wasi 
the first stage of visiting, when the gut 
finds everything enchanting and wo1 
commit himself to an extra week if urg|. 
Saturday she worked very hard up at I 
own place and came back tired to a hoe 
that was still in confusion and that a d 
in temperature had left rather chilly. ‘e 
shavings had been brushed out and sce 
of Joanna’s family furniture and rs 
brought up from the cellar, but there 1s 
no luxurious couch, no bedroom fire, <1 
it all seemed a little damp and bleak wi - 
out the sun. 

Rosalind was still a well-trained gui), 
appreciative and considerate, and Joa1a 
could not have explained the drop in I 
own spirits, the vague sense of apolo). 
Mrs. Haggerty, supervised by Mrs. R} 
erts, did admirably, and the housekeer 
was so happy that, in Joanna’s sect 
phrase, you wanted to hit her. | 

“Isn’t it wonderful not to do those 1 
dishes?” was the burden of her song. 

Rosalind had looked her over rat? 
gravely, and had followed the inevitae 
““Where’s Mr.?” with a comment on & 
golden curls: ‘A little too good to ® 
true, aren’t they?” | 

“She may touch it up,” Joanna - 
mitted; “but, Rosalind, some of our bt 
friends do the same.” 

“They dye it dark,” Rosalind expoun 
the social law. ‘Black or chestnut? 
auburn is perfectly permissible, or €) 
light brown; but blond is vulgar. I worl 
keep an eye on that young person.” 

In Jones she had not recognized th 
soldier of the road, and Joanna did i 
explain him. : 

Sunday it rained, a cold, beating, 
day storm. No planting was poss}: 
Joanna was making a wood box and col 
have furnished pleasant occupation of say 
papering and staining, but Rosalind did 
like to work with her hands. There w 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
;yet no books in the house; no neighbors 
yuld drop in on them. 

And so the third stage of visiting was 
on them both. 

‘As the day wore on, Rosalind’s boredom 
us like a vapor, a visible poison spreading 
rough the house. It took the savor out of 
eir good luncheon, it magnified the after- 
jon to a very Sahara of time, arid and 
dless. } 

There was nothing on earth to do! In 
wn she and Joanna could fill their meet- 
gs with talk of plans; they stimulated 
ch other, were sorry to separate; but out 
re under the pelting rain Rosalind was 
t off from her own engrossing affairs, 
ere was nothing she could put through 

attend to, and she had not even the 
mpensation of luxury, which makes visit- 

2 the rich tolerable. She maintained her 
‘od manners, but suddenly with a start 
e realized that she must take the after- 
yon train. si 
Joanna was properly sorry even while 
e was hurrying to call a cab and help 
ick the bag. They were so profuse in 
ir regret at the separation that they 
most believed one another. Then the 
jest was gone, and out of the dim corners 
to which it had been driven the joy of 
yme came rushing back. There were a 
qndred enchanting things to do! And 
body was on one’s mind! In the kitchen 
ie housekeeper and Mrs. Haggerty gos- 
ped happily and kept warm, Jones was 
jut up for his adored hours of freedom— 
yeryone under that roof was absorbed and 
mtent—hallelujah! It might rain outside, 
ut within the sun had come out so radi- 
atly that Joanna was moved to a queer 
‘acked singing as she changed to a bat- 
sxred smock and got out her tools. When, 
ours later, Jones came in with a dazed, 
ewly awakened look to know if she wanted 
nything he found her seated on a floor 
trewn with shavings, hammering and chis- 
ling, and as intent on turning the experi- 
neeinto knowledge as she was on fashioning 
er raw material into an article of use and 
eauty. 

“Jones, how does one keep a guest 
appy?” she began. 

He accepted the tacit. invitation and 
at down in the nearest chair. 

“One doesn’t, I imagine,”’ he said. “‘It’s 
iorrible to visit.” 

“Byeryone hates it and everyone does 
t.? Joanna dropped her tools and clasped 
\er arms about her knees for discussion. In 
wery line she was still expressing freedom 
ind relief; her shoulders moved caressingly 
igainst the ancient smock, her brow was 
yeautiful with serenity. “‘I never could 
ake much interest in chasing a ball, but 
port would mitigate it a good. deal, I 
suppose.” 

_“Tused to go because it meant meeting 
nirls,’ Jones contributed. - 

“Yes—that, of course. But as one gets 
der ——” Joanna shook a dubious head. 
“When your hostess says she is going to 
treat you like one of the family it means 
just one thing: There won’t be any men 
asked in to dinner,” she said sagely. 

“You are so absorbed; I didn’t suppose 
you knew whether there were men on 
earth or not.”’ Jones was always ablaze 


with interest or else blank; there was no 
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middle ground of half attention. ‘“‘Now 
Mrs. Roberts 2 

“Yes. She finds them on every bush,” 
she filled in his hesitation. “‘The very way 
she walks would show it. Have you ever 
noticed? It is a beloved little trot. Watch 
her cross,a room and you would know that 
some man adored her.” 

“And that she was working him for all 
there was in it,’’ said Jones. 

It was reprehensible how Joanna loved 
a whack at Mrs. Roberts. She positively 
glowed under it. 

“You can’t say they don’t like being 
worked,” she said in common fairness. 

“There’s one born every minute.” He 
shrugged away distastefully from that 
topic. ‘‘Didn’t Mrs. Messenger like the 
house?” 

“Yes; very much. But that couldn’t fill 
the whole visit.’”? One could be endlessly 
frank with Jones. ‘‘She nearly died to- 
day.’”’ Then she found her summary. “You 
must not ask very sophisticated guests, 
that’s it. You must ask people who are 
awfully glad to run away from home for a 
rest or who haven’t any other way of get- 
ting into the country or whom you are 
sorry for, one way or another. The poor 
things—they are the only legitimate guests 
when you lead a little life in a little house.” 
A rueful smile followed. “I have been 
invited such a lot. Was Ia poor thing?” 

“No!” Jones spoke vehemently. “You 
made the others glad they had come.” 

She laughed. “‘I wonder! Well, I must 
go and pay Mrs. Haggerty. I have got 
seven dollars’ worth of experience out of it 
anyway.” 

She rose, then lingered, fell on new topics. 
Human intercourse could be so pleasant! 
She felt a childish impulse to tell Jones to 
wait until she came back. At the door she 
paused again. 

“Oh, I found out about Curtis Webb,” 
she said. ‘‘Mrs. Messenger knew; she 
always knows about people. She has a 
Who’s-Who mind. You remember, the 
writer I was wondering about,’ she ex- 
plained as he'said nothing. ‘“‘The one who 
wrote Windygoold.” 

He stood turned to her, a dark outline 
against the rainy dusk. “I remember,” 
he said. 

“‘Tt. was in the papers months ago,” Jo- 
anna went on. ‘‘He reported some mighty 
deeds that he hadn’t done—I suppose the 
literary imagination ran away with him. 
She had forgotten the details. He scraped 
through some way—he wasn’t condemned 
and wasn’t quite cleared; but there were 
some hot letters in his defense afterward 
from people who had known him, so per- 
haps it was unjust. That won’t hurt the 
book—we will publish it. I suppose the 
man meant it for a vindication— Windy- 
goold’s tall stories were always true.” 

“Qh-y-oo! Miss May-nard!” The 
housekeeper’s voice was trilling through 
the house. “Mrs. Haggerty is leaving.” 

“T am coming,” said Joanna. 

When she returned Jones had gone, and 
suddenly the little house was dark and 
chilly; the pouring pleasantness of the 
afternoon had been turned off. She was 
tired, and glad that she must go back to 
town in the morning. 
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‘‘AND they haven’t been spared any—I’ve been ‘over 
every kind of road with them. Haven’t had a punc- 


ture, or trouble of any kind 


Vitalic Tires stand up under 
all sorts of riding conditions, be- 
cause they are made of strong, 
pure rubber reinforced with 
thick, tough, closely-woven fab- 
ric. Punctures are almost un- 
known to users of Vitalic Tires. 

Such makers of good bicycles 
as Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, 
Excelsior, Harley Davidson, 
Indian, Iver Johnson, Miami, 


since I’ve had them.”’ 


Pierce and Yale use Vitalic Tires 
as regular equipment on their 
better grade wheels. s 

Vitalic Tires are priced slightly 
higher than others. But the 
cost when figured on a mileage 
basis is far lower than that of 
other tires. And the mileage is 
what determines the cost of any 
tire. See Vitalic Tires at the 
dealer’s. 


Some Inside Information 
All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra 


strong 141% ounce fabric. The strongest fabric 
used in most other bicycle tires is 12-ounces— 
andasarule bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. 
Here is a magnified cross- 
section of 1414-ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an : 
equally magnified cross-section 

of 12-ounce fabric. 
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OLORED forms work harder for you than 

forms printed on white paper. 

They travel unerringly from desk to desk. 
They fairly tuck themselves into the right en- 
velopes when the five-o’clock mail rush is on. 
They’re always to be found in the right place 
in your files. 

The flash of color does it. You must read a 
form printed on white paper in order to identify 


it; a form printed on colored paper identifies - 


itself by its color. The Signal System—different 
colors of paper for different forms — simplifies 
every business task. 

Hammermill Bond gives you twelve colors 
and white. In making use of this wide variety 
of color, use the brightest, most distinctive 
colors for those forms which need immediate 
attention, and must travel quickly from hand 
to hand, in your office or factory. 


“Better use golden-rod for this form” 


The more neutral shades and white are excel- 
lent for weekly and monthly reports, cost state- 
ments, charts, etc. 

Printed forms mean time saved, efficiency 
increased, in your business. The use of color in 
your forms means more time saved, greater efh- 
ciency. And still another step in economy and 
efficiency is to ask your printer to standardize 
your office printing on Hammermill Bond. 

Hammermill Bond is the lowest-priced bond 
paper on the market, the most widely-used paper 
in the world. It gives you the quality you want, 
and its variety of colors and finishes enables your 
printer to give you exactly what is best suited 
to every form you use. 

Write us for our free portfolio, ‘“The Signal 
System,’ in which you will find a variety of 
time-saving forms, printed on Hammermill Bond 
in its various colors and finishes. , 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Enrir, PENNsyLvania 
Look for this watermark — it ts our word of honor to the public 
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“Tt is probable that in ancient times,” 
said Celsus, ‘‘that although there was but 
little knowledge of medicine, health was 
for the most part well preserved; this being 
due to good habits, not yet spoiled by in- 
temperance and idleness. These two vices, 
first in Greece and then among us, have 
brought upon us a multitude of evils; 
whence it is that in our days, notwith- 
standing the intricate art of medicine—once 
not necessary to us, as it is not necessary 
to other peoples—few among us attain the 
beginning of old age.” 

Here at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era, more than nineteen centuries ago, 
we find that the people of that day believed 
their knowledge of the art of medicine wes 
profound and intricate and that many of 
their ills were due to a getting away from 
the so-called simple life. Doesn’t it prove 
that human nature changes but little? 
And doesn’t it make us wonder what the 
fellows living 2000 years after us will say 
and think of our own twentieth-century 
methods and the ego that sounds through 
our weak and transient lives? 

The story of dentistry through the 
Middle Ages is not a record of great prog- 
ress. Various drugs, such as opium and 
arsenic, came into more general use, and 
leeches were introduced; cauterization was 
still carried on with the aid of a red-hot iron. 


- Dental cures in the fourteenth century 


were quite as ridiculous as those recom- 
mended in the first century. A supposedly 
great English doctor of this time, writing 
of the methods suggested for removing a 
painful tooth, advised the application of 
dried and powdered crow’s dung or the 
anointment of the tooth with the fat of a 
green frog. As for a separate dental pro- 
fession, there wag no such thing during the 
Middle Ages, and the treatment and ex- 
traction of teeth were left pretty much in 
the hands of wandering quacks, known as 
barbers, who operated in public places and 
committed next to murder in manhandling 
the victims who fell into their clutches. 

The invention of printing in the fif- 
teenth century seemed to mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in science. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many 
books were written on the care of the teeth. 
However, it was not until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century that dentistry again 
assumed a respectable individuality and 
became recognized as a separate and dis- 
tinct profession. The French dentist, Pierre 
Fauchard, appears to be the real daddy of 
modern dentistry, and France was the first 
country where it was necessary for a person 
to pass a special examination before he 
could take up the practice of caring for 
the teeth. 

But notwithstanding the greater knowl- 
edge concerning dentistry that came from 
the use of the microscope and from the 
invention of more delicate instruments, the 


-dental art of two hundred years ago left 


much to be desired, even when viewed in 
the light of our present incomplete knowl- 
edge of the subject. The French of the 
eighteenth century added oil of cloves and 
cinnamon to the long list of toothache 
remedies that came down through the ages, 
but they also retained many cures of a 
filthy nature, too unpleasant to even think 
of, let alone mention. 

_it is also true that credit for the inven- 
tion of mineral teeth must be accorded to 
a French chemist who first originated the 
idea of using porcelain as a material for 
artificial teeth. It is a fact, however, that 
a majority of the many accepted improve- 
ments in dental practice during the past 
century have been originated by Amer- 
icans. The United States quickly overtook 
the early lead acquired by France and has 
become the first nation in dentistry. 

Let me now turn from yesterday’s his- 
tory to the actualities of to-day and under- 
take a speedy and perilous journey over a 
toad filled with pitfalls for the unwary 
Investigator who would try to present a 
popular and helpful picture of a subject 
that touches us all, but which abounds 
in disputed problems of a highly technical 
nature. 

J am not sure that one of my dentist 
friends is right in his frank declaration that 
dentistry has done more injury than good 


during the last hundred years, but it is , 


probably true that in the mouths of certain 
People dental practice has worked greater 
harm than benefit. The same thing is true 
of dentistry that is true of medicine; the 


. 


profession has made a mistake in devoting 
its time to reparative rather than preven- 
tive work. This is not altogether the fault 
of the dentists themselves, but is also due 
to public ignorance and to poverty. 

The building of sound teeth in the mouth 
of an adult person is a job that depends on 
the character of the foundation that is laid 
in youth. If the teeth of the child are 
neglected there is no hope for the grown-up 
in the years to come. The chief reason why 
we are a nation of dental cripples is because 
most families have too little money to pay 
dentists’ bills for a whole family, and too 
few benefactors of mankind have realized 
the great opportunity to benefit the nation 
and the world through the establishment 
of free dental institutions where every 
child may have observation and treatment. 

In Boston is the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary, where the little children of that 
city may go for care and advice. This 
institution is designed to catch the children 
before the damage is done and their teeth 
have become filled with holes. The For- 
syth people aim to prevent decay, not plug 
up cavities. Dental caries is a disease of 
childhood. If it can be controlled until 
the child reaches maturity the average 
person, if in normal health, will not likely 
suffer from tooth decay after his growth 
has stopped. The reason for this is not 
known. However, the. relative immunity 
of the adult mouth to tooth decay, unless 
caries has obtained a foothold during 
youth, is becoming more and more an 
accepted fact. This only emphasizes the 
great necessity of attacking dental caries— 
the most prolific disease from which hu- 
manity suffers—in the mouths of children 
before the trouble has become firmly 
seated. As one authority says: ‘““We are 
only traveling in a circle unless we can 
accomplish this aim.” 

In Rochester is another great estab- 
lishment, known as the Eastman Institute, 
which like the Forsyth Infirmary is doing 
incalculable good for the children of that 
busy city. This institution of purely phil- 
anthropic origin is educating and sending 
forth a large number of oral hygienists, 
or so-called dental nurses, who will become 
teachers and conservators of dental health. 
There is no doubt but that the oral hy- 
gienist in the near future will occupy a 
place of no less importance than does 
the medical nurse to-day. The duties of 
the former will be to anticipate caries— 
decay—of the teeth, instruct the individ- 
ual in proper habits of mouth toilet and 
keep the healthy mouths of a dentist’s 
practice in a continuing state of health. 

The big problem of the moment in both 
dentistry and medicine is the question of 
just what diseases are of dental origin. 
Evidence of a rather astonishing nature 
has recently been uncovered indicating 
many facts that have hitherto been wholly 
obscure. Pathologists now concede that 


certain heart, joint and kidney infections , 


may be regarded as one disease, and are 
largely of mouth origin. Heart disease 
causes more deaths each year in the United 
States than any other malady, not except- 
ing the dread tuberculosis. Worse still, the 
deaths from heart disease are on the in- 
crease, while those from tuberculosis are 
declining. This is extremely important to 
the dental profession in view of the fact 
that the heart disease of the nation is largely 
traceable to mouth infection and is caused 
by the enormous growth of streptococcus 
viridans in the oral cavity and on tooth 
surfaces, whence it enters the circulation 
through pyorrhea pockets, chronic dental 
abscesses and tonsil crypts. 

As a result of this comparatively new 
knowledge many doctors and dentists have 
gone to extreme limits in their desire to 
overcome the diseases resulting from mouth 
infection, and have ruthlessly sacrificed 
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many valuable teeth, creating ills from a 
lack of masticating machinery that are 
often greater than the benefits produced 
by the extractions. 

As one authority points out, wholesale 
extraction of teeth will not rid the body 
of streptococcic growth. Mouth infection 
is best removed by vigorous systemic 
mouth sanitation together with the adop- 
tion of a diet planned to prevent intestinal 
putrefaction. Two scientific investigators 
show that the difference by weight and 
count in the number of bacteria per milli- 
gram of tooth scrapings in dirty mouths 
to that of reasonably clean mouths will 
range from eight hundred million in the 
dirty mouth to no more than eight million 
in the clean mouth. Ten or fifteen minutes 
each day spent in effective mouth sanita- 
tion will produce the safe minimum of 
bacteria. 

Dr. Thomas B. Hartzell, of Minneapolis, 
an authority on teeth extraction and one 
of the editors of the Journal of the National 
Dental Association, makes the following 
statements: 


“The conservation or destruction of in- 
fected teeth should rest on the wealth or 
poverty of the blood stream. An individual 
with a full complement of red cells, five 
million to the centimeter of blood, with a 
hemoglobin of not less than eighty-five 
and a leucocyte count of seven to eight 
thousand per cubic centimeter, together 
with a normal digestion, a normal urine 
and a reasonable amount of energy, is safe 
in conserving any of his dental organs 
which might be presented for treatment.” 


On the other hand, this same authority 
recommends the ‘extraction of diseased 
teeth if the patient shows evidence of 
secondary infection accompanied by joint 
or kidney disease. 

Doctor Hartzell tells of many cases 
where remarkable cures were effected 
through various types of dental treatment. 
One man more than six feet tall and weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds was afflicted with 
hemorrhages on his arms and legs. He 
sought a cure in different parts of the 
country without obtaining relief. On ad- 
vice he had his tonsils removed, but this 
was without benefit. Finally an examina- 
tion of his mouth showed two devitalized 
teeth with granulomata about their root 
ends. These deposits were slowly and 
carefully removed and the hemorrhages 
quite disappeared. If the two teeth had 
been summarily extracted the result likely 
would have been the wrecking of the 
patient’s whole chance of life. A normal 
blood and urine justified conservation. 

Another case presenting a different side 
of the picture was that of a woman seventy 
years of age. She presented a set of sound 
teeth which had formerly been affected 
with pyorrhea. The initial examination 
of her blood showed a red cell count of only 
three million and a hemoglobin of seventy. 
Having spent the winter in the South with- 
out lessening her anemia or improving her 
health, the old lady desired the removal 
of her teeth. Slow extraction of her de- 
vitalized and affected teeth was under- 
taken. One tooth was pulled out every 
week or ten days. Since this was accom- 
plished her red-cell count has increased to 
4,100,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
no masticating surfaces have been placed 
in her mouth since the extractions, the 
patient being limited to the use of a few 
teeth which remained. 

One of the present dental problems that 
seems to be growing in importance is the 
matter of devitalized, or pulpless, teeth. 
Only a few years ago the average dentist 
on the least provocation proceeded to kill 
and remove the nerve from every trouble- 
some tooth. The present aim of the best- 
informed practitioners is so to care for the 


teeth that there will be no occasion for 
root-canal work. Some dentists do not 
yet view dead teeth as a menace to the 
health of their patients, while other mem- 
bers of the profession take an opposite 
view of the matter. A member of this latter 
class, and a doctor of high standing in New 
York City, recently expressed the following 
opinion: 

“A tooth without a pulp, or with a non- 
vital pulp, is abnormal. I would not have 
such a tooth in my mouth for a thousand 
dollars. I believe in safety first. I call 
myself conservative, and I ask those who 
believe in saving such teeth to prove first 
that the retention of these abnormal teeth 
will not bring about abnormal conditions. 
Pulpless teeth perfectly or imperfectly 
filled will not produce any manifestation 
of systemic trouble while the possessor 
of these teeth remains in normal health, 
but if his power of resistance is lowered or 
he is placed under an unusual strain, then 
these nonvital teeth will become potent 
causes of trouble. The cutting off of the 
blood and nerve supply from any part of the 
body is sure to be productive of systemic 
disturbance sooner or later. The quicker 
the dental profession stops spending time 
in the study of how to retain pulpless teeth 
and devotes its energies to the study of 
pulp conservation and the practice and 
teaching of preventive dentistry the sooner 
we will have a logical and sane method 
of dental procedure.” 


Still another matter that is coming up 
for earnest discussion at all dental gather- 
ings is the problem of straightening the 
teeth of the nation’s children so as to 
prevent these young people from growing 
up into dental cripples. We cannot have 
normal functioning of the teeth unless these 
dentures are in harmonious and efficient 
occlusion. The report of the committee on 
practice at the last meeting of the Dental 
Society of the State of New York compared 
the action of the teeth in movement to the 
working parts of an automobile. A loose 
pin or a worn main bearing in a motor car 
will soon bring the machine to the verge 
of ruin if the trouble is not corrected. So 
it is with the occlusal planes of the teeth. 
If one plane becomes mechanically out of 
harmony with the opposing teeth the re- 
sult is a thrust, a jar or a knock which is 
transmitted to the investing structures, 
first as an irritation and later as a positive 
injury and factor in the cause of disease. 
As one dentist recently remarked, many 
people have occlusal lines in their mouths 
that look like the sky line of New York 
City. These individuals have mouths that 
are a constant source of irritation, and 
many of our up-to-date dentists have dis- 
covered that a little leveling and smooth- 
ing of their patients’ teeth brings results 
that are surprisingly satisfactory. 

The art of dentistry has advanced by 
leaps and bounds in recent years, but up 
to the present time the best knowledge of 
the leading lights of the profession has not 
been collected and made available to the 
fraternity as a whole. The result is a lack 
of uniformity of thought and practice. It 
is generally understood that devitalization 
of a tooth should be performed under ex- 
actly the same kind of surgical asepsis as 
is demanded of surgery of the brain or 
abdomen. But how many dentists observe 
such a precaution in practice? 

A leader of dental thought in New York 
stated recently that dentists should honor 
themselves as the surgeon honors himself, 
and refuse to operate in an unclean field. 
This doctor acknowledged that in years 
gone by it had been his practice to put in 
fillings or other kinds of work and then 
clean up the mouth and show the patient 
with a hand glass what he had done. 

“Now,” said he, “I reverse the method 
and insist that the mouth must be clean 
before I commence to operate.” 

In view of the fact that the streptococcie 
growth, when absolutely unrestrained by 
physical conditions, doubles every thirty 
minutes, it does appear, even to the lay- 
man, that there must be considerable 
wisdom in this idea of exercising great pre- 
cautions in the treatment of oral defects. 

In another short article I will endeavor 
to record the latest thought concerning the 
opportunities and responsibilities of the 
individual, the corporation and the state 
in this vital matter of conserving the 
nation’s teeth. 
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Its World Endurance Mark 
Has Never Been Rivalled 


HE most important thing Essex has proved is 
that weight and size are no longer necessary 
to finest car quality. 


All concede average ability in any modern car. 


So it was to prove ability, far beyond what any light 
car has ever shown, that Essex made its famous endur- 
ance tests. 


Its 3037 miles in 50 hours is a world endurance mark. 
The test is official. Supervisors of the A. A. A. certified 
the Essex chassis stock in every detail. 


Never before was a car driven at top speed for 50 hours. 
It is more severe than years of use. Yet, at the end, the 
Essex showed no measurable wear. Indeed, the same 
stock chassis, in three trials, was driven 5870 miles, at an 
average speed above a mile a minute. 


Such Endurance You Want 
In Your Car 


What car, the Essex size and weight, can even 
attain a mile-a-minute speed, much less keep it up 
for 5870 miles? 


In these things the results were decisive. They proved 
Essex not only the supreme performer of the light car 
field. They showed that with all its advantages of 
moderate cost and economy, the light Essex also has 
such endurance and dependability as few even large, 
high-priced cars offer. 


Greater size could add nothing to Essex. 
It has the things which size and weight 
are built to give—riding comfort, 
solidness, distinction, and 
smooth, quiet pace. 
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But it has in addition fuel, oil and tire economy. 
Its great durability means repair freedom, and positive, 
dependable transportation. 


Light Car Economy 
Big Car Performance 


Other cars its weight and size cost as much. But none 
has ever equalled what it has done. 


You may rarely utilize its over-capacity. But you do 
want the ability it gives. It avoids countless strains. 
It means ordinary driving imposes no tax on motor or 
other mechanism. In every situation it means a better, 
more durable and lasting car. 


And think of Essex freedom from bothersome make- 
shifts. It is independent of weather. No unsightly hood 
covers are ever seen on an Essex. Motor heat is controlled 
by the radiator shutters. Closed, in winter, they give 
summer efficiency to gasoline. In summer, opened, they 
give the maximum cooling. 
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And Essex Has Performance 
Like the Costliest Fine Cars 


The Essex is easy to operate. Driving does not 
fatigue. Its smooth, restful comfort in motion, no less 
than handling ease, accounts for this. 


Note These Essex 
Advantages 


That is another reason why so many women are counted 
among Essex owners. They appreciate its safety, too. 
Its controls are simple and instantaneous. It makes fast 
time, with security, even in difficult traffic conditions. 


Essex won its recognition on the issue of finest quality, 
without useless weight or size. 


That issue is uppermost today. For nimbleness, 
convenience in crowded traffic and economy of upkeep 
and operation are more important now than ever. 


With the Essex you sacrifice no pleasure, comfort or 
performance ability that the large, high-priced car can 
give. Match its speed, power and riding ease with any. 


Judge if Essex lacks any essential, either of comfort, 
fineness of finish, structural care, or distinction in per- 
formance, that the big cars of higher price range can give. 


It is comparable to no other light car. And for a car 
that might give you the speed, power and endurance of 
the Essex, you must pay far more. Nor would you, even 
then, get the Essex advantages of low upkeep, tire and 
gasoline economy, which result from its light weight. 


You will take pride in your Essex from the first. Its 
good looks, its completeness of detail and finish, its quiet 
luxury, give it distinction everywhere. And time and 
use will increase your esteem and respect for it. You will 
come to count on its dependability with the confidence 
that has never been disappointed. It requires little at- 
tention. You are not repeatedly deprived of its use. You 
learn to expect the Essex to be on duty, ready for any 
demands you may make. 


To Be Sure of an Essex 


You Must Order Now 


These are reasons why in its first year Essex set a new 
world’s sales record. 


And orders now atre so far ahead that it is certain even 
that unequalled mark will be passed this year. 


The satisfaction of thousands of owners, and the way 
they speak of Essex performance ability, is making 
scores of new owners daily. And the shortage 
witnessed last spring is sure to be repeated this 
year, though our production capacity is more 
than doubled. 


Thousands, who realize this, are 
now placing their orders for de- 
livery months in advance. 
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tell jest by glimpsing that track whether 
the man was coming or going and who it 
was and all.’ 

“¢Mfore than that, I’ll have him stand- 
ing on his head before I’m done with him,’ 
he says to me.” 

“Him?” sniffed Mrs. Furlong scornfully. 
“Tet him look out! The man that falls 
foul of Shadrach is liable to find himself 
vanishing into thin air, you mark my 
words.” 

“T told him so,” continued Furlong, 
“but he would have it there was no mys- 
tery about that man. 

““¢We ain’t in heathen countries here,’ he 
says, ‘where that kind of monkeyshine can 
pass unnoticed. If you think he can make 
nothing out of something jest by flourish- 
ing them unlikely looking hands of his 
you're mightily mistaken.’”’ 

‘Brave talk,” said Mrs. Furlong. 

“So off he goes in a dudgeon, I know, but 
still he twinkles, because it ain’t in the man 
to do any different any more than with a 
star. He was cast that way to begin with 
and he would twinkle at a funeral, but he 
puts up the back of his hand acrost that 
homely mouth and whispers: ‘We shall see 
what we shall see.’ 

““«There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest,’ I sung out after him, but he let on not 
to hear.”’ 

It was true Mr. Grogan had now fairly 
warmed to his work. He shadowed Blue- 
beard into town and back again, he watched 
tracks, he hired little boys to go and knock 
on his door and see what he was doing. But 
the captain’s daily life was as regular as a 
piston and as innocent as second childhood. 
There was no getting purchase on him any- 
where. 

Still the night watchman did not allow 
himself to get discouraged. He made up his 
mind to bring his peculiar powers to bear 
on Shadrach’s wife. If anything was in the 
wind it was reasonable to think that she 
would sniff it out. He had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with her and had twice brought 
her letters of late, but it seemed better to 
him to circle round a little first and see 
what could be done by eye work before 
broaching the subject in so many words. 

He went out there accordingly one eve- 
ning when he knew Shadrach to be at the 
club. It was dark early now. That growth 
of virgin pine back of the house made him 
ask pointed questions of his soul and he 
made vivid pictures to himself of that queer 
fish who was said to have haunted the 
place. Marked for a hog and with the 
strength of two men. What sane man 
would take such a care upon himself except 
under compulsion? The notion that Shad- 
rach might do such a thing out of the good- 
ness of his heart never entered the heads of 
people who had long ago made up their 
minds to mark all his acts mysterious. 

Mr. Grogan looked toward the house in- 
tently. Beyond it lay the rocky shore, 
beyond this the rotting weirs, the nets 
clinging like cobwebs, and beyond these the 
prows of those old ships that having ago- 
nized so long in foreign parts had brought 
their dozy old bones at length to sink here 
and be forgotten in this slime. In their 
midst a crazy structure, once an ice run, 
had now fallen flat. Some of its legs still 
stalked seaward and rings of ice, white as 
cotton wool, gathered about them at the 
places which marked high and low water, 
giving them a queer, knuckly, jointed look 
like bones. Well, Shadrach had a fondness 
for bones. Mysterious fondness! Uncanny 
fondness! Bones of ships, bones of fallen 
enterprises! In his woodshed he kept a 
kegful of the bones of Indians which frosts 
and harrowing had turned up out of the 
thin sod. 

Suddenly the house door opened and 
Shadrach’s wife came out, the light stream- 
ing on her ruddy hair. She turned and 
looked back for one instant into the house 
and Grogan saw her pouting her lips half 
fearfully. He knew that if he was to stick 
to his rdle he should slink back, but the 
plain admiring man in him held the detec- 

tive to the spot. 

The young woman came beating her fists 
sturdily into the frozen sheets and pillow- 
cases hanging to the line, snatching at 
clothespins and crumpling the. stiff wash 
into a basket. And then she saw the lank 
policeman standing stock-still in that spy- 
ing attitude with hoarfrost brilliant on his 
eyebrows and a fanatical eagerness in his 
eyes. Her heart gave a bound and she 
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dropped a great billow of clean linen on the 
frozen ground, but she did not retreat. 
Instead, after a moment of staring in her 
turn, she walked straight up to him and 
said strongly: ‘‘What are you doing here— 
spying at people’s houses, mister?” 

“This is part of my rounds,” said Grogan 
soothingly. “‘I am night watchman here, 
you know.” : 

Simultaneously he produced one of his 
baffling smiles, a world of meaning shone 
in his face, he dropped his head—bulging 
helmet and all—on one side and began to 
stroke his chin. This unusual sang-froid 
was calculated to send a chill into the 
hearts of those who had least to reproach 
themselves with. 

“T know what you are afraid of,’ he 
breathed secretly, approaching a step. 
“And let me tell you right here and now, 
I can take care of him. You needn’t lose 
any sleep.”’ 

Her breath came quick and short; he 
observed it vaporizing between himself and 
the newly rising moon. 

“What do you know?” she whispered. 

Consternation was in all her features. 
Her eye wandered to the house and came 


a fascinated rabbit. Through the wrinkled 
panes of that one window he saw the 
woman come and go as if distracted and 
the shadow of her strong young shoulders 
float on the smoky ceiling. 

He said to himself that he was as good 
as married to her. She seemed remote, it 
was true, allied as she was, yoked legally to 
that tough old mortal who had immortality 
written plain in his leathery cheeks. But 
let the onus of some great crime once rest 
on him, if only some inkling of his past 
might leak out, then jail would swallow 
him, his-wife would be once more a free 
woman or could be made so by the stroke 
of a pen. : 

He went back into the town. Entranced 
by a vision of that stroke actually being 
given, he stood still opposite the Tall Stove 
Club. Shadrach, his beard buttoned into 
his vest, was finishing a game of checkers 
with Zinie Shadd. He picked up the check- 
ers in that crippled hand of his with its 


. conjurer’s: touch, advanced them and set 


them down sagely—baffling in his least 
movements. 

Grogan stepped. inside. The game was 
over and Zinie was pressing that old Trojan 
to explain one of his 
mysteries—thefourth 
dimension—to which 
he often alluded. 

‘“‘T never heard you 
say fairly howit come 
about,’ the little 
man was saying. 


is ali 
-- Perm e 


‘“‘What are You Doing Here—Spying at People’s Houses, Mister?’ 


es again to her frightened scrutiny of his 
ace. 

“T ain’t telling all I know,” he said in his 
enigmatic strain, and his eyes became full 
of significance in the midst of an inscrutable 
countenance. He was vastly elated. He 
mistook her attitude toward him for simple 
bashfulness, and her fright was plainly at 
the tales she had heard about Shadrach. 

The woman picked up. her basket and 
walked back into the house as if stunned 
by some shocking intelligence. Mr. Gro- 
gan stood bolt upright in his tracks like 


Shadrach fingered his beard and eyed a 
red ant making tracks across the table. 

‘Well, here, for instance,” he said. ‘“‘If 
that ant was so constituted that it could 
go ahead in a straight line and that was 
all—I say, Zinie, if that ant couldn’t turn 
right or left and if it couldn’t get up or 
down but it could only go ahead he would 
have just one dimension. All right. Now 
if I put that match in front of him he is 
stumped, hey?” 

Captain Shadrach put the stub of a 
burnt match in the line of the ant’s travel. 
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“He couldn’t go over it and he couldn’, 
fetch under it and he couldn’t go round th. 
ends, Zinie, because he don’t know any) 
thing but how to travel in a straight line 
like Peary going to the Pole.” | 

“Yes, that’s fair enough,” said Zinie 
Others, both believers and unbelievers 
came and stood round the table. Zinj 
himself turned saucer eyes upon this dem) 
onstration. 

“All right, my hearties;” said Captai) 
Shadrach. “So far, so good. Well, bu) 
there he goes round the starboard side of ij 
He has got two dimensions, Zinie. He ea 
travel north, south, east or west in that on 
plane, but he can’t get up or down. Mak’ 
believe he’s flat. Now I set this ring dow 
on all sides of him and he’s stumped again. | 

He put a brass curtain ring down roun 
his example of the two dimensions, but th 
ant swarmed over the ring. 

“There you are!”’ said Shadrach. “ 
mistrusted it all along and now that prove 
it. He’s got three dimensions. He’s go 
length, breadth and thickness. Well, sii 
I put him in this empty inkwell and I tur 
it upside down on him. He’s stuck. An) 
so are you stuck yourself if they come a 
you and put you in a room and lock th 
doors and windows.” 

‘So is anybody stuck,” said Zinie. 

Shadrach looked about him carefully. 

“Not one that was living in the fourt 
dimension,”’ he said mysteriously. ‘Any 
body like that could filter through tha 
wall and never leave a trace.” 

“That’s impossible,” said Zinie with 
gasp but looking at the wall profoundly. 
“Tt ain’t in nature.” | 

‘So you say,” said Shadrach, raising hi 
brows. ‘“‘And that’s what Mister Tw 
Dimensions would say if someone com 
round arguing that it was possible to ge 
out of a circle. 

““*Tt ain’t in nature,’ he’d say, and n 
more it would be in his nature. Well, bu 
along comes Brother Three Dimensions an, 
steps out of the circle and what’s more Tw 
Dimensions don’t see a trace of him afte 
his heels leave the ground, because hee 
was all there was for critturs flattened dow | 
like him to see. So he’s mystified. H_ 
says, ‘That ain’t possible.’ And then thos 
poor flat critturs—all they have got © 
length and breadth—they get round a fle’ 
stove the way we are here and they say) 
‘It can’t be done.’ Whereas we know | 
can be done.” 

“My gorry!”’ muttered Shadd. “| 
gives me a queer feeling here.” | 

“Anybody living in the fourth dimer! 
sion,” proceeded Shadrach, “could take 
rubber ball and turn it inside out withor | 
breaking a seam.” 

“‘Let’s go back to the checkers,” said M 
Shadd nervously. 

Old Shadrach opened his mouth in | 
soundless laugh. | 

Grogan allowed a sound between a groa 
and a bellow to escape his lips and turne| 
his back on that gullible company. 

“The old faker!’”” he muttered. “TI 
poor old faker! Trying to make men wit 
common sense believe that he can wal! 
through a wall and not disturb the plaste | 
I’ll put the hooks into him hard.” 

He walked to the extreme end of the vi 
lage, cooling off, returned, and glancing i 
at the Tall Stove Club saw that Shadrac 
had gone. Almost at once he was accoste 
by a strange man, who asked him whe!) 
Capt. Shadrach Sills was to be found. TI 
man was short and burly; he spoke rath«| 
as if he had the bubbles of his last drin| 
still bursting in the back of his throat. | 

Grogan pointed out the way. In th 
instant of setting out the man turned mo! 
squarely toward him. He was smoot) 
shaven, his cheek looked livid in the dar] 
his eyes seemed small and fierce. The 
burned like coals under the rim of a blac’ 
felt hat. 

As he continued his rounds the watchma 
began to recollect that there had bee 
something odd about the man’s whole lool 
Who was there from out of town that coul 
have business with old Shadrach? It gre’ 
on Mr. Grogan that perhaps if he followe 
that fellow he might learn something t 
Shadrach’s disadvantage. He resolved t 
do a little shadowing again in the vicinit 
of Shadrach’s house. Not that he had an 
faith in that old wizard’s power of causin 
able-bodied men to vanish into thin al 
but foul play on a lower plane was ver 
possible. (Continued on Page 122) 
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al know of no way of ° 3 
judging the future but 
by the past. 


tence, but a truth which even after ages of experience is 


Poss HENRY voiced no new discovery in this sen- 


often overlooked. 


Here at the Peerless factory we have tried to perform each day’s 
work so that as a part of our past it should become also a guar- 4 


antee as to our future. . 


“History,” says Carlyle, “is the essence of innumerable biog- 
raphies.” The history of Peerless is written in the lives of the 


individual members of this closely-knit organization, in their 
ideals and the processes by which they have attained their ideals. 


For we have gone about our tasks here in an orderly manner, 
each to his own, but all focused constantly upon the goal of 
| better motor cars; without the unhealthful haste induced by a 
desire for quantity production, but carefully, scientifically, ef- 
ficiently. 


For more than eighteen years we have built every Peerless car 
entire in this plant—that is why the Peerless is, in the finest 


EZ 
EZ 
Z_-"_ wotkmanlike sense of the word, a unit, and not an assemblage 
LL of disassociated units. 


For the past five years, since the development of the two-power- 


range, eight-cylinder principle which has made Peerless famous, 


iB we have not seen fit to make a single fundamental change in if 
by J 
k> 


the design of the car which has answered instantly and endur- 
ingly every demand made by the exigencies of motoring, and 


Yj from past accomplishment we are content that our future shall 
be judged. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

Foul play as a situation in a book or as 
a rumor in broad day was one thing, but by 
night and as a deadly possibility it wore 
quite another aspect. Mr. Simon Grogan 
knew nothing of it in his own experience. 
As he drew near Shadrach’s house he had 
half a mind to give over this uncertain 
project. It had a formidable look. What 
had he to gain? He was under no just 
compulsion to proceed, because no one had 
seen his meeting with that stranger. 

In fact he decided not to go very near the 
house, but there could be no harm in just 
scouting round a bit out there among the 
outskirts so long as he kept well out of sight. 
In this way he compromised with the various 
personalities within him. 

Arrived in its environs, he sank down 
craftily in the shadow of a wrecked lobster 
car, which had been drawn up on weedy 
wooden rails at some distance from the 
house. The water in the harbor was black 
and still, but back of him at a short distance 
through those ominously quiet pines the 
waters of the Gut were horsing out strongly. 
A great snow bank was rolling up there in 
the heavens. It was snowing already in- 
deed—falling faster and faster, he noted, 
but still he could see into the house through 
that kitchen window. He saw Shadrach’s 
wife as distinct as in a vision, her cheek 
reddened by the flare of fire from a fat slug 
of pitch pine on the hearth. But there was 
no sign of Shadrach or of the stranger who 
had gone in search of him. 

Grogan’s eye coasted devouringly over 
the outlines of the house. It was a mere 
husk. The gray pilasters set either side the 
front door had rotted away.at their bot- 
toms; it seemed as if the merest puff would 
blow the whole aged structure into dust. 
The line of the black roof jogged up and 
down against that rise of whitened ground 
on the seaward side. Ghosts of withered 
lives looked out of those black windows. 

Palpitating at the midriff, Grogan was 
on the point of gathering his resolution to 
creep closer when a woman’s scream came 
out of the house, abrupt as a gunshot, 
seemed to tear the roof off it, and at once 
the kitchen window went black and glinted 
under its cedar. The house was a mere 
block of dismal black on the snowy ledge. 

At the sound of that terrible scream Mr. 
Grogan leaped to his feet, quaking in every 
limb, and then it seemed to him as if some 
hideous principle in his blood had rooted 
him to the spot. Those who had seen him 
only with that mysterious twinkle in the 
corners of his eyes would have caught him 
now at a disadvantage. His eyes showed 
white flashes. A thousand alternatives 
contributed to hold him motionless. Fear- 
ful and brilliant ideas competed in his 
brain. He wanted to run forward and 
smash his way into the house; that was 
true, but he reflected that in the moment 
of bursting in he would be at a disadvan- 
tage. He might be shot down before he 
could get his bearings. 

Shot down? He was willing now, in- 
fluenced by this creepy mantle of night and 
the vibration of that scream in his ear, to 
believe that some yet more mysterious and 
horrifying thing might happen to him. That 
ery had not been of ordinary fright. A 
curdling quality was in it. It was the cry 
of one who had looked on something not in 
nature. 

All at once Mr. Grogan was aware that 
he had recovered his faculties to that degree 
at least that he had put himself in motion. 
He was, it must be confessed, running like 
a deer, spurning the snow from his heels 
like mad, but he had so far forgotten the 
proprieties of his profession as to be run- 
ning away from the house. And even so, 
he felt its shaggy horrors closing on him 
hard. His legs faltered, palavered up and 
down as ina dream. By chance he hooked 
his toe into a log frozen to the ground and 
went sprawling with a hearty yell. 

He was within hail of the road, it ap- 
peared. A rangy figure which had been 
making good progress there toward the 
town stopped, turned flat about, peered, 
came toward him. It was Neeze Furlong. 

“‘Hell’s delight!” he said, gazing into 
Grogan’s face. “You went yourself one 
better that time. What has happened to 
hair you all up this way, Simon?” 

Mr. Grogan, stimulated by the pain of 
his fall, had now pulled himself up short. 
In the reassuring shadow of Mr. Furlong’s 
glittering mustache the look of things was 
far less supernatural. 

“Did you hear that scream?” he inquired 
huskily. 

“Scream? What scream?” 
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“That old devil has put her away at last,” 
gasped Grogan. “Raise the hue and cry. 
I saw you and I was running after you to 
stop you, understand, when I fell over this 
log. You come with me.” 

Mr. Furlong had no greater stomach for 
that sort of thing than other people, but 
still he went where Grogan led. The night 
watchman had got out his revolver and 
made as if to sight it, but his hand shook 
and his finger trigger was stiff with cold. 
He consequently seized it by the barrel. 
Furlong trudged at his back. 

Not a sound had come from Shadrach’s 
house after that one scream. It had stopped 
snowing too, but an inch or two had already 
fallen. The kitchen window was black out, 
but it showed a red gleam when they drew 
abreast of it. 

“‘There’s a fire on the hearth,” whispered 
Furlong. 

“Open the door,” said Grogan. “I’m 
standing ready with the gun.” 

Neeze pushed the door in. A warm gush 
of air greeted them. Furlong inquired al- 
most apologetically, “‘Are. you in, Sha- 
drach?” 

“Are you going to stand there all night 
with that door open on me?” a voice from 
within returned. ‘‘Come in! Don’t be 
backward about coming forward!”’ 

They went in cautiously—abreast. 

The old wizard was lying back restfully 
in his horsehair chair close to a wood fire 
on the hearth. At his side was the famous 
keg of bones and in front of him, tilted to 
a rakish angle, the upper half of a recon- 
structed skeleton. Near the fire his Aus- 
tralian boots were drying out. In one 
hand he held his pipe and in the hand with 
the missing fingers he had a curious hand- 
forged pair of small fire tongs equipped 
near the handle with a long curved prong 
for scraping out the heel of his pipe. 

“You’re alone, I see,” Grogan began 
shakily. 

“You make a business of using your 
eyes, young man, I guess,” said Shadrach, 
blowing smoke through the eye sockets of 
the skull before him. 

“‘Where’s your wife?” 

““Come, come! A man can’t always put 
his hand on his wife at a moment’s notice,” 
said Shadrach at the height of his mys- 
teriousness. ‘‘Well, as a matter of fact, 
I’m keeping bachelor’s house to-night,” he 
added, yawning. 

His blue eyes glittered, then rested com- 
posedly here and there at different points 
about the kitchen—the old steeple clock 
with its wizened dial, the sewing machine 
with work still heaped on it, the kitchen 
chairs made of porous bleached vertebree 
taken from the spines of giant blackfish, 
the black medicine chest with its stiff 
white-painted rope handles and its bat- 
tered lid adorned with skull and crossbones 
inlaid in mother-of-pearl. He had every- 
thing in order here. A place for everything 
and everything in its place. Everything, 
that is, except Shadrach’s wife. 

“She screamed,” said Grogan in a high- 
pitched voice. ‘‘Not two minutes ago I 
heard a woman scream.” 

“That’s bad—that was my banshee,” 
said the captain weirdly, confidentially, 
lowering his voice and drawing his shoul- 
ders together. “Tell me now, it was no 
ordinary scream, eh? It was a scream, 
that was, to make a man’s blood run cold 
if I know anything about it. I heard it 
myself. There’s going to be a death in the 
family.” 

“You're telling me a pack of lies.” 

“‘ Convince yourself,”’ said Shadrach, wav- 
ing his pipe. 

Grogan suddenly bethought him of the 
exit on the other side of the kitchen, the 
only one he had not had under observation 
from his lobster car. This was at the end 
of a short entry on the seaward side of the 
house, and he ran there now full tilt and 
jerked open the door. 

“Nothing here,” he said, turning back 
to Furlong, “‘except where the old fellow 
came in himself.”’ 

Very plainly there without disguise were 
sunk the tracks of Captain Shadrach’s boots, 
those vast-soled Australian boots, and even 
that slurring effect of Shadrach’s dangling 
legs, which they had both noted in the mud 
on an earlier occasion, was here reproduced 
perfectly in the snow. In the mind’s eye 
they could see Shadrach swinging his old 
legs here with difficulty, but “making the 
old things count just the same,’’ as he had 
a habit of saying. 

“One thing I will say,” said Grogan. ‘‘If 
anybody, man or woman, left this house 
after I heard that scream it will have to 
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show in the snow. I’m going round to the 
other side. Neeze, step in my tracks, will 

ou?’”’ rs 
‘i Stooping and lifting their feet high, they 
made the circuit of the house, but there 
were no tracks whatever to be seen except 
the easily identified ones which they had 
made themselves. 

“‘She’s in there somewheres!” said Fur- 
long in a whisper. 

Wrapped in this system of causes and 
effects, they had quite forgotten Shadrach. 
That ancient mariner, however, had taken 
no base advantage of their slipshod tactics. 
He still sat in his chair, and when they 
reéntered the house from the land side he 
signalized their entry by rattling the bones 
in his keg waggishly. He even followed 
them from room to room, holding a light; 
chuckled when they opened closets and 
looked under beds. 

Baffled at every turn, Grogan paused in 
the kitchen, centering himself on Shadrach, 
who had subsided into his chair again, fin- 
gering his coil of copper wire. 

“Where is she?”’ the night watchman 
thundered fiercely. ‘‘It will be worse for 
you in the end if you don’t answer.” 

‘ Shadrach’s eyes smoldered, flashed blue 
re. 

«One man’s guess is as good as another’s,” 
he uttered gently. “‘How about the fourth 
dimension?” 


Such were the essential facts in the 
greatest mystery that had ever tangled up 
the local authorities. It was a blank wall 
to everyone that tackled it. If the per- 
sonality of Shadrach had been mysterious 
before, it was now so a hundredfold. He 
waxed great. He grew jovial, jailed though 
he was and held a prisoner at the Tall 
Stove Club. His silence taunted theory, 
but he offered nothing in the way of a 
solution to people who had only three di- 
mensions. 

When the county attorney approached 
him he said merely: ‘‘The corpus delicti, 
gentlemen. Where’s the Kody of the crime?” 

And there he had them. There was no 

body. The woman had vanished clean. 
She had gone over into the fourth dimen- 
sion without dropping one feather by the 
way. 
“They searched high and low,’ Lena 
Kidder told Hat Tyler, “‘and they couldn’t 
find hide nor hair of her. There wasn’t a 
vestige of the woman in that house. I 
think it’s dreadful myself. She’d left her 
sewing in the sewing machine and right at 
one end of it was a pile of her hairpins that 
she had taken out of her hair, so she was 
evidently taking it down to go to bed, poor 
thing, when it happened.” 

‘“When what happened?” asked Hat. 

“They don’t know,” said Mrs. Kidder, 
agers her voice. ‘‘They haven’t the first 
idea.” 


‘Have they looked in the cellar?” 


queried Mrs. Tyler. It was a natural ques- 
tion. Cellars had by their very nature an 
affinity with crime. 

““There’s no cellar under the house,”’ an- 
swered Lena Kidder. ‘‘The house is founded 
upon a rock.” 

“Don’t tell me there’s not an explanation 
for it,” said Hat harshly. ‘‘There’s an 
explanation for everything.” 

“They say she hadn’t been contented 
for some time past,’”’ contributed another. 
“‘T guess he made it pretty hard for her.” 

“There’s two sides to that story too,” 
countered Hat sharply. “I’ve told my 
husband more than once I shouldn’t want 
to trust him with a woman of that type in 
his old age, especially where she had come 
from away and all. She had a sulky look 
to her. If it‘: was me I should have been 
afraid she might have left the window open 
to blow on my shoulder blades, where she 
was just waiting for me to die anyway.” 

“That’s true,’ said Lena. “If I was a 
man I wouldn’t have a correspondence wife 
in the house if I never had any. Just you 
think what kind of a woman she must have 
been to leave her home and come here bag 
and baggage to a strange man, and then 
try to pitch in and make herself at home. 
It isn’t natural. There isn’t a thing known 
about her either, who she was nor where she 
came from.” 

“Tt’s not as if it was only the woman that 
had to be accounted for,” said the pale cus- 
tomer who had spoken before. ‘‘There’s 
the man that asked Simon for directions 
how to get there earlier in the evening. He 
hasn’t been heard from since. And then 
there’s that awful-looking creature they 
tell about that Shadrach had been feeding. 
What’s been done with him?” 
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“Murder will out,” said Hat. “¢ 
tell me that that old fellow can y’ 
woman as big as that off the premises: 
out stirring out of his chair, because 
do you'll only waste-your breath.” | 

Despite that trumpeting of co) 
sense, the idea that Shadrach had spj 
the woman away was rapidly gaining gj 
among the so-called ignorant. Die 
Grogan was one of the uncanny 0)5 
rapidly growing number, who had¥ 
that Shadrach could invoke the pow‘ 
darkness. They pointed to the disa) 
ance of his two prior wives. 

What enlisted the sympathies o| 
camp was the clean nature of the eri) 
crime it was. There was nothing 
about it. Nothing overturned. N) 
dence of struggle. No blood. No fez 
Nothing but those hairpins, which s) 
that she had taken down her hair | 
fully at least—there was some evide | 
the effect that the kitchen was us} 
a dressing room in cold weather—a} 
yond that, only those heavy tracks | 
showed that Shadrach had come hom | 
and that nobody had left the houss) 
the alleged scream unless they had } 
wing. Mr. Grogan had as eyewitne| 
Furlong, an entirely phlegmatic citiz} 
back him up in his testimony to the 1\ 

To be sure, there was a gap inf 
knowledge of Shadrach’s doings ¢ 
fatal night up to the time when Grog; 
begun to spot the house. Zinie Sha¢ 
others, haunters of the Tall Stove) 
testified that he had left fairly early ¢} 
night. His enemies now said he hai 
the intervening time to dispatch thi} 
terious stranger, whose presence heri} 
be thought to have some sinister bea) | 
Shadrach’s fortunes surely. He migt | 
used this interim as well to spirit aw) 
unfortunate being, still half a mytl) 
was said to have depended on his cha } 

Be that as it might, the tracks o|/ 
Australian boots were evidence enou; 
he had come home himself intact and| 
indeed by the fresh look of them | 
apparently stolen into the house || 
side while Grogan was watching if 
the other. The wooden fish at wt! 
had been carving had dropped out | 
pocket a dozen paces or so from thi} 
sill and this had been accidentally > 
vated. | 

Where had he been coming from| 
luckily there was no way of knowir| 
On seeing how these tracks led ar| 
there were no others, Grogan and fr 
had rushed back into the house, 11 


sure that the woman or her ge] 


be within the four walls. When by ¢ 

after accounting for every cubic ‘5 
space under that roof, they came D 
somewhat ghastly conclusion th| 
woman was not in the house at all, 
Grogan had seen her through the | 
window and though new-fallen snoyj 
seem certainly to betray her eg} 
egress there had been—by that tin}: 
newed fall of snow had quite oblitera | 
tracks of Shadrach and they were bz‘ 
that direction as in every other. 

Yet something must be found tox 
That was Shadrach’s claim and sf 
was conceded by his prosecutors.) 
otherwise would they have a leg tis 
on if they brought him into court! 
woman had not been found in the\ 
Their own officers would be forced tcé 
against them on the point as to vi 
Shadrach or anyone else had gone ou) 
house on that particular occasior| 
woman was missing. That was tru) 
had screamed. That was Grogan’| 
mony. 

“You would any of you feel cla 
hang on Simon Grogan’s testimony! 
Shadrach’s comment. 

This chance remark pointed the ¥ } 
of such an impasse. Citizens who | 
force of it began to circulate a whist 
Grogan knew more of this affair 13 
would say. or had said at any rate. 
of the authorities, it was said, were # 
up to the fact that a good deal | 
freakish case would have to rest f 
depositions of the night watchman| 
long was witness to the tracks of Shi 
yes; what did these tracks in and ob 
selves say, more than that the old 1| 
had returned home in good season?) 

But the woman had screamed. .1 
Grogan alone had heard this screan 
he heard it? The rumor that he hi 
sweet on Shadrach’s wife gained | 
That he had haunted the place lat} 
admitted; he had given out that t 
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Milk—hours fresh, not days old 


OW often have you 
sighed as you lifted 
the milk bottle and 
thought of the milk 
the farmer’s family 
enjoys? How gladly 
you would have 
used it,if you could 
get it. 

And now that the 
coupon below will bring you milk with all 
its country freshness and flavor, you will 
soon be using more than ever before. 

Milk is % water and 1 solids (solids 
that make butter, cheese, etc.). We re- 
move the water and leave the 14 milk- 
solids in white powder form. 

Klim, milk in powdered form, has 
put old-fashioned country milk back 
into the home. 

Not only that, but Klim has again 
made milk the most convenient and 
economical of foods. Fresh rich milk 
is now within the reach of all. 

Klim, which is rich, pure, fresh 


milk worries. The family Klim sup- 
ply is a/ways waiting in a can on the 
pantry shelf along with the sugar and 
the coffee. Think what that means 
to you. You are not affected by the 
inconvenience of a delivery service. 

You face no forbidding array of awkward 
receptacles. 

You soon forget the 
ice man and Jack Frost. 

You have no waste 
through souring. Klim 
will keep many months. 

You avoid all danger 
of taint, impurities, or 
infection. 

You may buy it by 
the pound and use it 
by the spoonful as de- 
sired, without the obligation of buying a quart 
when you wish to use only half that amount. 

You get milk hours fresh —not days old. 

You are relieved of the dozen little annoy- 
ances that have always made your milk supply 
a responsibility. 

Klim in general puts your milk supply on a 


Spell it backwards 


“ai 


sounder, more convenient, more 
healthful, and more economical basis 
than it has ever been before. 

Remember these points: 

Klim is reduced to powdered form 
without cooking or without chang- 
ing its nutritive value or flavor. 

Nothing is added to milk to make 
Klim. Nothing is taken away but water. 

Milk with the water removed is K/im. 

Klim with the water replaced is Mz/k. 

Klim is uniform in quality no matter what 
the season or climate may be. 

Because Klim is milk that is absolutely pure 
—it is a delicious drink, appetizing, and whole- 
some. It is the most nourishing of all foods. 
Let every member of the family have it, from 
the baby up. Use it in tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Send the coupon for Trial order. 


BRAND 


POWDERED MILK 


“MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 


| 
| 


Use Klim Brand Skimmed Milk for all of 
the many cooking dishes that depend upon 
milk—such as candy, pastry, puddings, soups, 
sauces, and gravies. 

You cannot use too much pure, fresh milk. 
Too many in the past have been forced to use 
too little—but that day is gone by. 

Klim is not sold in bulk—it comes only in 
1-lb., 214-lb., and 5-Ib. sealed cans. 5 

Learn more about Klim. Send for FREE 
Booklet, “The Wonderful Story of Powdered 
Milk.” 


Mail Coupon Today—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Send the coupon and one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) for a pound of KLIM Brand 
Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and a 
pound of KLIM Brand Powdered Skimmed 
Milk. This makes 4 quarts of Whole Milk 
(Full Cream) 
and 5 quarts of 
Skimmed Milk 
—9 quarts for 
$1.25. Itis sold 
under an abso- 
lute guarantee 
of satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Ask also for 
special proposi- 
tion for Neighborhood Distributors. 


Coupon TODAY! 


HOSPITAL SANTO TOMAS, Panama, 
December 10, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Beck: 

During the recent shortage of milk in the Canal Zone, the Santo 
Tomas Hospital, Panama, R. de P., purchased and used approxi- 
mately 300 pounds of Klim powdered milk. In this connection I 
desire to express to you my perfect satisfaction with the prepara- 
tion. Before using Klim it was analyzed in our laboratory to deter- 
mine the state and percentage of the essential milk components present. 
This examination showed them to be present in an amount equivalent 
to that found in any rich cow’s milk, as well as being unchanged in 
vital or nutritional quality. 

After a thorough trial of Klim, I am of the personal opinion that 
it is the most sanitary, convenient, and economical Milk Powder 
obtainable, furnishing in the best possible form a perfect substitute for 
the fresh product. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) EDGAR M. BOCOCK, 
Major Medical Corps, U. S. Army, Superintendent. 


MERRELL- SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LTD., Toronto 


Oi | 


Production in 1919—26,000,000 pounds, 
equivalent to 125,000,000 quarts 


This can This can 

makes 4 makes 5 

quarts of quarts of 
whole skimmed 
milk milk 


Meereni-soule @ § 
SmRAcUSE BF 


(3) 
Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Enclosed find One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25)— 
(check, money order, or currency accepted), for which send me 
1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and 
1 Ib, Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk. 


It is understood that this quantity when restored to fluid form, 
according to directions, will produce 4 quarts of full’cream milk 
and 5 quarts of skimmed milk. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Nearer cee oe OE a Be 


Address_ s es 
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(Concluded from Page 122) 
for the purpose of spying out Shadrach in 
some evil doing. Was it actually to make 
love to Shadrach’s wife? The old fellow 
very often retired early after taking a pint 
of water for a heart palpitation that afflicted 
him. Opportunity would not be lacking. 

Then there was the mysterious stranger. 
But perhaps the watchman had manufac- 
tured that tale, too, out of whole cloth. No 
one else remembered seeing such a man. 
Had Grogan introduced this figure to supply 
a possible motive for Shadrach’s action? 

It was Furlong himself who let fall the 
one remark that was needed to crystallize 
this theory—to the effect, namely, that 
Grogan had been running at top speed 
away from the house when he had fallen in 
with him. Those whose tongues wagged at 
both ends and in the middle now said: 
“Suppose he had met the woman by ap- 
pointment, had entreated her to fly with 
him, had at last in blind rage at her ob- 
duracy struck her to the ground, fancied 
her dead, borne her limp body to the Gut, 
east her into those seething black waters, 
the trend of whose deeper current was 
oceanward at that hour?” 

Assume this, and these impossible facts 
ceased to be impossible. Shadrach return- 
ing home, delayed by what cause soever, 
quite naturally finds that there is no one 
there. But at a distance from the house 
Grogan, flying in insensate fear, stumbling, 
falling, picking himself up half blind, only 
turned back when meeting Furlong. Was 
there nothing suspicious in that? 

So it came about that on the evening of 
the third day the deputy sheriff touched 
Grogan on the shoulder and said briefly, 
*You’re wanted, Sim.” 

The faint set against the wretched night 
watchman became a raging torrent. He 
was taken into the Tall Stove Club and his 
left hand linked to Shadrach’s right. 

‘Misery loves company,” said Shadrach 
blandly. ‘‘So it’s been a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black.” 

But for the first time since the competi- 
tion had begun he was outdone, outskilled 
in his mysteriousness. Grogan, if he had 
only been in the position to enjoy it, held 
the palm. People were going round telling 
one another that the night watchman, red- 
handed though he might be, was deeper 
than he had been given credit for. 

“He’s a deep one,’”’ they said wonder- 
ingly. They commented favorably on his 
marvelous presence of mind in inventing 
that scream on the spur of the moment, in 
leading the hounds of the law astray, turn- 
ing aside any mistrust Furlong might have 
had by leading him back to the house, rely- 
ing on the known mysteriousness of old 
Shadrach to throw the whole population 
off the scent. 

But alas, these murmurs of admiration 
and mystification were lost on the unlucky 
Grogan. He had paid too dear for the repu- 
tation he had wooed so long. By what 
irony was it that he found himself here 
manacled to the very man against whose 
uncanny powers he had pitted himself? 
His brain was confused, but his heart 
throbbed with the injustice. 

““As God lives, gentlemen, I’m an inno- 
cent man!” he cried over and over to the 
thronging members of the club. There was 
arecord attendance. ‘‘There’s a conspiracy 
against me for only doing my duty,’ he 
added. ‘‘Why, I needn’t have gone near 
the house! I had half a mind to give it the 
go-by as it was. I could have played off 
deaf. I wasn’t born yesterday.” 

*“Conspiracy,’’ muttered a voice. ‘‘That’s 
what they all come to. It’s a sign of mad- 
ness. Anybody’s mad, I say, that murders 
in cold blood.’ 

“They say now there’s madness in his 
family,” uttered Zinie Shadd. ‘‘He has an 
uncle that died in an asylum and another 
way back somewhere that chewed glass.” 

“That steam trawler is dragging the Gut 
now, I understand,” said old Rolls Stilphin. 
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Shadrach began to see that his mystery 
was passing into the body of the man to 
whom he was chained. He could not re- 
sign himself to that. He gave a slant look 
at Grogan and said slowly: ‘‘They seem 
pretty cocksure of having got the right man 
at last, Simon.” 

The watchman quailed and glared at 
Shadrach wildly. He had beat his brains 
for a solution of those impossible facts, for 
they were impossible, and that he knew as 
well as he knew the fact of his own inno- 
cence. 

They were impossible, yet they were 
true. What were facts? What was the 
world under the jugglery of this old devil? 

And suddenly he believed. He was con- 
verted. He had faith, utter faith in Sha- 
drach’s powers. He overthrew his common 


sense. He humiliated his detective in- 
stincts. He took stock in the fourth di- 
mension. 


The touch of that uncanny hand had sent 
impulses streaming through his body which 
left him quivering, convinced. Shadrach 
had spirited her away. He had wafted her 
away through the walls of that house with- 
out so much as splintering a lath or displac- 
ing one cedar shingle. 

Grogan strained forward like a mad- 
man. He threw himself at Shadrach’s feet, 
breathing like a leaky bellows and yelling: 
‘‘Shadrach, I believe you! I believe you 
are telling me the truth!” 

Captain Sills elevated his brows in tri- 
umph, 

‘“What have I told you?” he inquired in 
that soft voice. He looked deeply down 
and next flung a blazing look broadcast 
like an ember at a pack of wolves. ‘‘Don’t 
jump to conclusions,” he said, raising his 
manacled hand and Grogan’s limp one with 
it. ‘‘I can’t so much as take a bone out of 
a woman’s throat, if you can believe what 
you hear.” 

“TI was wrong about that too,”’ said Gro- 
gan, groveling. ‘‘I never sized you up right. 
Never!”’ 

“Don’t you knuckle under to him,” 
shouted old Rolls Stilphin. 

“‘Shadrach,”’ shrieked Grogan, “‘if I have 
done you any wrong I am sorry for it! 
Don’t see me hanged! You conjured the 
woman out of the house. Conjure her 
back—here—if it ain’t for more than five 
seconds.” 

“Fair enough,” said old Rolls Stilphin. 
Others of that faction nodded their heads. 

Shadrach was thrown into confusion by 
these words. He blinked as if he had been 
struck a blow in the face, for this was really 
more than he had bargained for. Believers 
and unbelievers alike, they had been mel- 
lowing toward him all the evening, strolling 
out among the pillars of the temple and 
finding comfort in a bottle of hundred proof. 
What was now their temper? 

Though nothing had been expected of 
him, everything had been believed of him. 
He had power to make nothing out of 
something. Solid things curled away like 
mist to his potent breath. Not even the 
arrest of Grogan had altered this profound 
conviction among his fellow citizens that 


-somewhere at the back of that old head he 


harbored strange fleets and was a wonder 
worker. 

And now the very believers were going 
to be the death of him by making this in- 
sane demand for further miracles. They 
clamored for a demonstration. Zinie Shadd, 
the most fervent of them, applied himself 
to the hundred proof again, gathered his 
courage like legs under him for a leap and 
was warmest in seconding that plea. 

They crowded about, urging. Wrapped 
in this obsession, they none of them heard 
the outer door swing on its hinges or the 
warning jangle of a bell at the back of the 
shop which that movement gave rise to. 

“Don’t hurry me,” muttered Shadrach. 
‘All at the proper time.”’ 

But the words were lost in his beard. 
The blue light had gone out of those grottoes 
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where his eyes were socketed. He looked 
all at once incredibly forlorn. 

The miserable night watchman took Sha- 
drach’s beard in tremulous fingers, whisper- 
ing, ‘‘You can do it, Shadrach.”’ 

The old. wonder worker raised his head 
slowly. 

‘Tt ain’t in the man to do it,” said Gus 
Brann, that hoarse breather. ‘‘Don’t tell 
me the age of miracles is here again. Flesh 
and bone is flesh and bone, I say. Why, 
look here ——” 

The words.died on his lips. A change 
had come over Shadrach. A darkening of 
the brow, a blazing of the eye, a leering 
of infernal powers over the threshold of the 
brain. He stood up stiffly, dragging Grogan 
with him. He seemed to roll back those 
cobwebbed walls with a look and send those 
fat oily pillars of the temple of gossip 
reeling. 

His brows rose, four deep wrinkles struck 
across the parchment of his forehead, he 
raised his free hand, the thumb and re- 
maining finger curved uncannily, in the 
motion proper to a conjuror. 

“Convince yourselves!” he cried in a 
great voice, staring past them hollow-eyed. 

They whirled in their tracks and were 
turned to stone. 

The woman herself was standing there! 
Hatless, her coat thrown open, the splendid 
tawny hair hanging past her cheeks un- 
tidily! The very woman, to the life, in the 
flesh, an apparition! She had floated there 
between two mighty upended rolls of red 
linoleum and now stood in all her three 
dimensions, complete in every part. They 
saw past her, they saw all round about her. 

“‘He’s done it now!” howled Zinie Shadd. 
He crowded back against the wall. 

Such moments are what have made his- 
toric conjurors. Had the woman now dis- 
appeared or even evaporated Shadrach’s 
name would have stood forever in the land. 
But she did not evaporate. There was 
nothing volatile about her. Instead she 
came into their midst, wordless, but flesh 
and blood beyond a doubt. And next they 
saw a monstrous shadow disengage itself 
behind her. This, too, solidified, came into 
the light, propelled itself along the flooring 
with a queer shuffling, rising and falling 
gait like a seal. 

This being, they saw at once, could be 
no other than Shadrach’s familiar demon. 
He was not equipped with a snout, but in 
other ways he was much as they had pic- 
tured him. It was reserved for Grogan 
himself to remark his most illuminating 
feature—his feet. They were shod—a 
glance verified it—in a pair of those cele- 
brated Australian boots of Shadrach’s. But 
this was not all. 

“The old faker!’ yelled Grogan. ‘‘Look 
there! Look there, I tell you! There’s your 
answer! The man is bumblefooted!”’ 

His nose pointed one way and his toes 
the other. 


“Hat says there’s an explanation for 
everything, and I don’t know but what she 
is right,’”’ Mr. Furlong said to his wife in 
unraveling the mystery for her. “That 
queer fish would have to have his feet 
screwed up one-half turn to make him like 
a human being. Well, come to sift it down, 
he carried her out of the house on his 
shoulders, and where he was going out heel 
foremost it looked to Sim and me like he 
was going back into the house. Now ain’t 
that something huge?” 

‘“Where’d this creature come from?” 
said his wife. 

“Tt seems he come off one of them ships 
that was in here icing up a while ago while 
Mrs. Shadrach was away visiting her rela- 
tions. They plagued him about his bumble- 
feet and he come ashore discouraged with 
mankind. He got more bashful too when 
he see that Shadrach would humor him and 
he lived a spell out in the pines and had his 
food set out on a stump for him in a tin 
basin. Well, say, he was so shy that she 
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had never caught sight of his coat tail 
in that brush. Then it come on winter} 
he come back to the woodshed and ) 
drach told his wife to keep out of that il 
valued her good looks.” | 

“Still that don’t account for that strey 
they had got out there.” 

“‘Well, that’s the fun of it,” said Fur, 
brightening. ‘‘That feller was the wony 
first husband. Seems she thought he,. 
dead, but she had got wind lately o} 
turning up and when she see Grogan 
through them queer motions of his}j 
made up her mind she was going t | 
jailed for a bigamist. 

“Course she was all broken up, ani} 
broke down and told Shadrach thai} 
police were watching the house and ; 
her first husband was alive and a y; 
budget of news like that. It warn’t stit 
news to Shadrach, because he had h| 
talk with the feller personally and hag j 
waiting down under the piling of thi> 
grain mill. He’d been sitting there a]; 
evening, wiring that skeleton togethei 
thinking how to get her down there te j 
without too much fuss; and befor 
could make up his mind she looked ou; 
window and said the police were on } 
side of the house already—you know,r 
ing and taking on. So then the old | 
opened the woodshed door and there ;) 
Tricks, heels foremost. Well,’ that y 
where she squealed.”’ 

“My sorrows!’’ said Mrs. Furlong, ‘” 
wouldn’t?”’ 

“‘She says now she thought as mu 
could be that that old tartar was goi} 
punish her for being a bigamist; anit 
joke of it was he figured it out thi 
didn’t have time to explain, with the }\ 
that close. So he shut her mouth the ¢ 
way he could and old Tricks slung her 
his shoulder like a sack of meal anc) 
they went and didn’t leave a trace, u\ 
you count that wooden fish she had gra) 
up off the table, and she dropped that 
side. They all three got away in ai< 
dory. that had been tied up under the 
mill, but as soon as old Tricks there le; 1 
what a pickle Shadrach was in on aei) 
of the woman being missing he come } 
with her. I ain’t saying she warn’t wit 
They gave the other fellow the slit 
turns out they are both mighty foi 
Shadrach.” 

‘‘And do you mean to sit there ant 
me,’’said Mrs. Furlong incredulously, ‘ 
that old idiot was actually going to b | 
enough to go to the gallows to savet 
woman from being arrested as a biga:: 
I gave him credit for more sense.” 

“Tt turns out he thinks a lot of 
said Furlong. “‘The fact is, he ain’| 
man he’s been painted altogether.” 

“T should say not!” said Mrs. Fup 
acidly. 

“He’s been sitting there sparrin | 
time and making a monkey out ot 
county attorney and everybody conce | 
just so they could get away clear.” 

Their attention was attracted ti! 
street outside by a violent fit of cou i 
there. They looked through the wi< 
Old Diadama Grogan was going past, 
double, fingering her lean throat. | 

“Tt’s too bad in a way things fell ¢: 
they did,” said Furlong in thoughtful: \ 
“That poor old feller has lost the resp [ 
this community sure, now the cat is «1 
the bag. Why, even old Diadama thei! 
lost confidence in him and she is 11 
town hacking and coughing worse that ' 
and saying she can feel that bone ni/ 
her throat as big as an anchor.” i 

“‘And you can’t blame her,” sai) 
wife—‘“‘any man that will impose on ¢ 
as he has.” She added contemptuc; 
“ After this I’ll never believe he made \ 
with those first two wives of his. Tif 
just some such foolish little reason 1} 
count for them—if we could only knov! 

“Yes, I expect it’s all nothing,” a‘ 
Mr. Furlong sadly. 
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had a Lion’s Heart. 


would you be more powerful? No, you would be dead. The force of a lion’s 
heart valves would burst your arteries by an over pressure of blood. 


Overcharging by the generator has a similar fatal effect upon your storage battery, the 

electric heart of your car. If the generator recharges the battery at too high a rate, you 
will presently discover that your battery is “no good”’ and wonder why. Probably you 
will blame the battery maker. 


Wear and weather affect generator recharging. Find out from the agency who sold . 
you your car what the correct charging rate should be. Any Prest-O-Lite Service | 
| Station will also advise you how to get overcharging waste corrected and save you much 


| ; trouble and expense. 


The Prest-O-Lite engineering department sees that this charging rate is correct on all 

of the many leading makes of cars equipped with Prest-O-Lite batteries at the factories. j 
Thus the Prest-O-Lite Company helps car manufacturers and motor car users to get the | 
full life service of the Prest-O-Lite storage battery. | 


Back of this lion of a battery is a growing service organization of more than two thousand 

Prest-O-Lite Service Stations stretching across the continent, which extend courteous 
service and make efficient repairs. Each is a ‘life-saving station”? at the command of all 
motorists no matter what make of battery is used. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York | 


Eighth and Brandon Streets, San Francisco In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
PBS 


Prest-O-Lite | ! 
toraseBattery | | 
size for every coc" ii 
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There never was and never 
will be a neater handier more 
efficient article foraman to 
own than The Little Barber 
in a Box. Costs $12°9-Lasts a 
lifetime.-Sold the world over. 


Extra Radio Blades 
6 for ZO¢ 


American Safety 
Razor Corporation 


Makers of the famous 
Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 


Factories: 


New York- Brooklyn -Toronto-London 
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THE ANTHOLOGY OF ANOTHE: 


TOWN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


and fall Mrs. Sayer got was enough to 
take her and the children to some rela- 
tions she had back East. In accusing Milt 
of being stingy people used to say he was 
rich, which made the story better, but he 
really hadn’t anything to speak of. Law- 
yer Ege made a complete search, but 
found little. Mrs. Sayer always thought 
she would get a good deal of alimony, and 
Lawyer Ege had promised her at least forty 
dollars a month to live on. But Lawyer 
Ege couldn’t squeeze blood out of a turnip 
and about all Mrs. Sayer actually got was 
freedom. She said her relations had always 
wanted her to leave him and that she only 
hesitated because of the children. Besides, 
she feared that if she ever left Milt he 
would go to the devil. 

But Milt didn’t miss his family as much 
as Mrs. Sayer thought he would. He took 
some of his meals at the restaurant, but 
mainly lived at home. He turned the mule 
in on the mortgage, as mules were high 
that year, and got rid of his hogs, as he 
said that living alone he could buy bacon 
cheaper than he could raise it. The money 
he gave his wife he had raised by increas- 
ing the mortgage on his house and, to the 
surprise of everybody, he paid the interest. 
As he no longer had children he got rid of 
pups and one day shot his dogs because 
they had eaten his big Langshan roosters. 
Altogether Milt improved and was better 
natured. He was even known to attend 
the band concerts at City Park and once he 
called on a neighbor in the evening to sit 
a while. A few of the neighbor women, 
knowing he must long for home cooking, 
invited him to an occasional meal and he 
acted politer than they expected he would. 

Two of the older boys came to see their 
father in course of time and, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, remained with him. 
Mrs. Sayer occasionally wrote to her old 
neighbors asking if Milt had gone to the 
devil yet, but he actually seemed to be 
traveling the other way. He even went to 
the banker and arranged to send his former 
wife a small allowance. He wasn’t com- 
pelled to do this, but said he was better 
satisfied to do it. 

The improved manners of Milt Sayer 
actually became the talk of the town dur- 
ing one hot-weather period when there was 
a lull and porch parties talked of little else 
that summer. He had always paid his 
debts after a fashion, but he became 
prompt and an old junk shop he owned 
started to make money. There was even 
a contest between the banks over his ac- 
count, and when the State Savings won 
over the First there was some criticism 
of the methods employed by the winner. 
One day a man who knew Milt rather 
better than the rest of us said to him: “I 
suppose that now you are single you'll be 
taking notice again.” 

But Milt didn’t seem to be amused. He 
became serious and said something about 
his better nature being roused. People 
didn’t understand that remark for a time, 
but admitted it was true. Wherever he 
went you saw one or both of his sons and 
they improved as much as their father. 
Both were doing well in school and during 
the summer vacation they worked round 
the junk shop. 

It was along in the winter following the 
summer when Milt was the town’s sensa- 
tion and about a month after he said his 
better nature was roused when he did the 
most surprising thing. He arrived one eve- 
ning on 38, the accommodation train, ac- 
companied by his former wife, to whom he 
had been remarried the day before. About 
all he would say in explanation was that 
he thought he would like it rather better 
that way; and after that people dropped 
him, except that they watched narrowly 
to see how the experiment came out. Some 
thought they would get along all right 
since Milt’s better nature had been roused, 
but others had their doubts. 


John Davis 


HERE is no better young man in town 

than John Davis. He is polite, reliable 
and reads good books. Indeed when he 
went on his wedding journey he took a 
Bible with him. 

It was a praiseworthy thing to do, but 
many people laughed over the incident. 


Indeed, some of the young people say tly 
heard the bride herself laugh about it, 


Hon. Martin Holbrook 


EN years ago Martin Holbrook was 

member of Congress and has been pri¢ 

of it ever since. But people do not rem(. 

ber his efforts in their behalf. About | 

they say of his experience at the Capito); 

“You wouldn’t think that man had by 
in Congress, would you?” 


Ans Whitcomb 


HEN I was a boy of thirteen or fe’ 

teen years old Ans Whitcomb, 
tombstone man, asked me to drive oul; 
the country to see if Squire Newcomb wa ¢ 
take a monument they had been dicker\ 
over. It seems the old squire wanted 
monument—if at all—by the twenty-eigl | 
the anniversary of his wife’s death, anc 
Ans talked to me on the fourteenth he |, 
to know about it, as several days would, 
required to cut the dove and the letter’; 
So he said he would give me a dollar }« 
let me take his horse and buggy if I wax 
drive out and see. 

Squire Newcomb didn’t say in so mij 
words that he wouldn’t take the tor) 
stone; he said he would see Ans aboutt 
or something else that made me belieyi! 
connection with my friendship for Ans j\ 
my optimism that it would be all right 

I didn’t like to have Ans waste his do) 
or return from a fruitless errand, so | 
reply caused Ans to go ahead and fir! 
the tombstone. I felt a little queer whe 
saw him working on it, but I was alw; 
too optimistic and really believed the « 
squire would take the tombstone after | 
design they had talked over was compl > 

It turned out that Squire Newcomb | 
actually bought a tombstone of anot: 
agent before I went out there, and I fel \ 
mean about it that it was a relief when | | 
moved away. I was never able to see |1 
without feeling guilty, though I was re: 
only optimistic when I deceived him. 

The experience taught me a lesson, 
cross my t’s and dot my i’s now in ¢) 
versation as well as in letters. I am neit> 
optimistic nor pessimistic. 


Mart Towne 


ONCE knew a man named Mart Toy: 

who was wasting away withillness. Mt 
ing him one day, I suggested a remedy 

“T can’t try your suggestion for s(: 
time,”’ he replied in a weak voice—‘ 
many others are in ahead of you.” 

The man died before he got round to } 
remedy. Here was a man who had « 
good advice for years, yet he grew thir > 
steadily and finally died with a great st 
of good advice on hand he had been unz' 
to try. 

Bill Hall 


MAN named James T. Oliver, who | 
vertises in the papers that he will r} 
money for various unnecessary public en’ 
prises for a per cent of the collections, lai} 
appeared here with the avowed purposi) 
raising ten thousand dollars in seven dé: 
Oliver called on Bill Hall and found 1 
busy, but Oliver impudently demanded tt 
Mr. Hall listen to him. Hall was ange 
by this unusual demand, but finally :3 
pended business as the nervy agent ? 
quired. Hall listened patiently while Oli? 
made his talk and then asked: “Ma. 
now say a word?” 

Oliver grudgingly consented and 1! 
said: ‘In the first place, I will give ;' 
nothing. In the second, I want to tell | 
that I regard you as the nerviest adv! 
turer I have encountered in many ye: 
You depend upon your impudence, ? 
which you have a disgusting supply,’ 
carry you through; and I wish to add t! 
if you are not out of this office in two :5 
onds I will give you a whipping you |! 
long remember. I have been annoyed | 
adventurers of your type until I am fig! 
ing mad.” 

“Remember, sir,’ Oliver said, 
there are ladies present.” 

Oliver has two women helpers and tI; 
were with him. | 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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FOR GALVANIZING 


Iron and steel, metals that serve useful purposes in a thousand different 
ways, have one great weakness. They rust—and rust means rapid 
deterioration and premature uselessness. 

But coat iron and steel with zinc and their life is indefinitely prolonged. 

Zinc, by protecting the wires, makes the telegraph and telephone 
possible. Zinc shields your ash can from its enemy—the weather. Zinc 
protects your wire fencing, your roofing and your gutters—all iron and 
steel products that are subjected to exposure. 

Zinc for galvanizing protects according to its quality. That is why 
Horsehead Zinc produced from the virgin ore of our famous Franklin 
Mines is so extensively used. 

This property is but one of a number owned and operated by this 
Company. Our zinc products are numerous, our experience broad, our 
spirit progressive. We serve many interests, giving to each every 
advantage of service and quality afforded by our extensive facilities and 
modern processes of manufacture. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COM PANY, /60 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 


Manufacturers of Zinc Oxide, Slab Zinc (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric 
Acid, Rolled Zinc Strips and Plates, Zinc Dust, Salt Cake and Zinc Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 


New Jersey 
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(Concluded from Page 128) 

“My remarks refer to them as well as to 
you,” Bill said. “‘I am glad they are pres- 
ent to hear what I have to say.” 

Oliver replied with extracts from his big- 
gest talk and Bill hit him. Oliver struck 
back and Bill wiped the floor with him in 
spite of the screams of the lady assistants. 
Then Oliver was led to the door and thrown 
into the street. He spent five days in a 
hospital and says he will sue Bill for fifty 
thousand dollars damages. 

The local paper in speaking of the affair 
said: “‘ Without discussing here the right or 
wrong of Mr. Hall’s action, it is only fair 
to say that it seems to be very popular. 
Mr. Hall is receiving hundreds of letters of 
congratulation.” 

I don’t mind confessing I sent one of 
those letters. 


Marie Taylor 


E BEGAN hearing of Marie Taylor’s 

art when she was seven years old. At 
that early day she could play a piano pretty 
well and many of us were compelled to 
listen when we didn’t care for it. Not that 
she wasn’t good—for a child—and from 
that day to this we have heard about the 
place she is entitled to fill in the musical 
world. 

Old Henry Taylor, her father, never took 
so much interest in Marie’s art as did his 
wife, who was almost crazy on the subject. 
But old Henry somehow managed to raise 
money to, pay for her lessons. When her 
piano teacher gave a recital we were all 
expected to buy tickets, because our town 
had never before had a prospect of occupy- 
ing a position in the public eye, and we 
knew Marie would play at least twice her- 
self and once with the teacher. 

When Marie was seventeen we began 
hearing that she really should have better 
instruction, as she had outgrown all the 
teachers at home; and then came the occa- 
sion when tickets sold at a dollar each. 
Not many were present for one cause or 
another, but Marie got off for the city. 
When she came back we were all expected 
to be interested in the improvement she 
had made under Bagalowski, who came 
home with her and played at her concert; 
and really we couldn’t see that he was very 
much better than Marie. Indeed, he was 
reported as saying that she should go 
abroad, which she soon did, her mother 
going with her. 

The going-abroad concert was not much 
of a success either. When the Taylors were 
leaving the hall they were all ill natured 
and old Henry spoke sharply to his wife as 
Maria, though we had all been given to 
understand that Marie had been named for 
her mother. 

There was considerable sympathy for 
old Henry Taylor, because of the manner 
in which he slaved and saved to pay the 
expense of the trip abroad. Doe Filson 
even went so far as to say that though 
most of the girls round town took lessons 
they knew when to stop. 

At the end of a year old Henry Taylor 
moved away. We were at liberty to be- 
lieve he was going to Paris, where his 
daughter was succeeding with her art, but 
he never said where he was going. 

We found out a few years later. Marsh 
Edson, who made a trip to Oklahoma to 
look at land, ran across them in a little 
town there, and Marie was giving lessons, 
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charging fifty cents an hour because she 
had studied abroad. 


Aunt Mahala 


HEARD to-day of the death of one of 

the most remarkable women I ever 
knew—my Aunt Mahala. This worthy 
woman spent her life in visiting round 
among her relatives. And she was unusual 
in this: Before they were ready for her to 
go at one house there was clamoring for her 
at all the others. The great event at our 
house when I was a boy was the arrival of 
Aunt Mahala, and though she did not have 
much herself she always managed to bring 
something for every member of the family. 
The older ones loved her as well as the chil- 
dren and no one in all of our vast connec- 
tion ever tired of her. She always had dates 
a year ahead. 

Aunt Mahala had no rights that she 
cared to assert and for that reason she en- 
joyed more rights than any woman I ever 
knew. She was willing to sleep on a pallet 
on the floor, but always had the best bed in 
the house. There was not a man in all our 
connection that would not take his team 
from the plow during the busy season and 
go after her. 

Aunt Mahala was a great lover of chil- 
dren. I remember that when she went to 
visit at Uncle John’s or Aunt Lib’s I heard 
soon after that there was a new baby at 
their house. Aunt Mahala was so fond of 
children that she always wanted to be the 
first to welcome them. If any of the grown 
people in the family met with an accident 
or had a severe sickness they were never 
satisfied that everything possible was being 
done until Aunt Mahala arrived and cried 
softly for a moment beside their bed. Then 
she would remove her things and in half an 
hour the patient would be much better. 
Whatever the trouble was, Aunt Mahala 
knew what to do. I used to think that 
whatever respect the neighbors had for our 
family was on account of Aunt Mahala. 
The neighbors wanted her to visit them, 
but we never could spare her. 

The letter informing me of her death 
said she went to bed in her usual health one 
night and was found dead in the morning. 
That was always Aunt Mahala’s way—she 
never wanted to make trouble. 


Joe Ward 


WAS lately making a little automobile 

journey and met Joe Ward, a high- 
priced man. We were passing through the 
town of Centerville and stopped a moment 
to inquire the road to Fairview. 

It happened that the man we addressed 
was Joe Ward himself, who said he was just 
about to leave for Fairview and would 
show us the way if we would give him a ride. 

So he sat beside the driver and turned 
round and told us about the farms we 
passed. He knew every farmer on the way; 
how his crops were turning out and many 
other interesting facts, for this man was a 
clerk in the New York Store in Centerville 
and had been so employed nine years. 

When we came to a crossroad he would 
say “Straight ahead” or “Turn to the 
right” to the driver and then tell us some- 
thing of interest about his work in the New 
York Store. It seemed he was a very popu- 
lar clerk; so popular, indeed, that the pro- 
prietor of the Boston Store, the principal 
opposition, had long wanted him. 
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“But I said to him frankly,” Joe Ward 
explained, ‘‘if you get me you'll have to 
pay a man’s wages. I’m no cheap skate. I 
was born over on Cow Creek and no citizen 
of that neighborhood would think of going 
to Centerville without trading with me.” 

“‘Here,’’ I thought, “‘is a very high-priced 
man.” 

I began wondering how much would in- 
duce him to leave the New York Store. 
And he proceeded to tell us—he couldn’t 
keep a secret. 

“Besides the pull I have on Cow Creek, 
my grandfather is the leading farmer out 
the Fairview way and everybody knows I 
control the best trade round Fairview. 
So I says to Persinger, of the Boston Store: 
‘If you get me you'll get the best, but you'll 
have to pay me. I’m human like every- 
body else; if you pay me I’ll work for you 
and do you all the good I can, but we 
might as well understand each other first as 
last—if you get me you'll have to pay me. 
I’m no amateur. If you get me you'll have 
to pay me twelve dollars a week.’”’ 

But it developed before we reached the 
next town that Persinger, of the opposition 
store, wouldn’t stand an innovation like 
that, so Joe Ward got out at Fairview and 
said he was going back next morning to re- 
sume his work at’ the New York Store. 


The Wittwer Boys 


E HAVE in this town a lodge known 

as the Central Protective Association. 
It originated among the farmers to dis- 
courage horse stealing, but nearly all the 
town men joined as a means of getting 
country trade. The meetings of the as- 
sociation are mainly devoted to oyster 
suppers in winter and ice-cream socials in 
summer and the initiation. The members 
do nearly everything to those who join. 

The work is supposed to be secret, but a 
smart country boy can describe the cere- 
monies of nearly every lodge in town. So 
the Wittwer boys, Doc and Orrie, knew 
what they were about when they concluded 
to become members. 

Word went round quietly that the Witt- 
wers were candidates on a certain night and 
they were given the full works with a few 
extra touches, as the Wittwers were known 
to be waggish themselves. 

When the exercises were finally over the 
Wittwer boys were called on for speeches 
in order to have more fun with them. Doc 
Wittwer was called on first and said he 
liked the order well enough, but that it 
seemed to him the Wittwers had been given 
the worst of it; that his name was second 
on the list of candidates, but he was com- 
pelled to wait in the anteroom three hours 
before being called out. He also expressed 
the opinion that the Wittwers were about 
as good as some others; that their notes 
were as highly regarded at the bank and 
their trade as much sought after at the 
stores. 

Orrie Wittwer also talked—without be- 
ing called on. He shared his brother’s re- 
sentment. Orrie Wittwer was rather more 
reasonable than his brother and was finally 
pacified by the president, but Doe Wittwer 
continued to talk about what he called a 
raw deal. The president said he was certain 
no disrespect had been purposely shown 
the Wittwers, but Doc said disrespect had 
been shown them—and quite gratuitously, 
he thought. When the president said they 
were now all brothers Doe replied that the 
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president should have thought of that 
when the Wittwers were being mauled by 
nearly a hundred others. Doe franiey con- 
fessed he was ill natured and not likely to 
get rid of it soon. 

Harvey Stone, an old member, finally 
interrupted and said with some heat that 
as the new member did not seem to be gat- 
isfied why didn’t he get out. Whereupon 
Doc Wittwer replied that possibly there 
was a gentleman present who could or 
would attempt to put him out. 

The president wildly waved his arms and 
demanded order; he called on all present 
to remember their pledges, for it seemed 
there was not only a gentleman present 
who thought he could put Doe Wittwer out 
but who was actually advancing for that 
purpose. 

The scene of merriment was thus sud- 
denly changed to one of terror, for Doe 
Wittwer put his right hand behind him and 
warned Harvey Stone to keep his distance. 
But as Mr. Stone did not keep his distance 
Doc Wittwer pulled a long pistol and fired. 
Harvey Stone fell, the lights went out and 
the shooting became general. 

Clarence Bradford thought he was the 
first brother to get out of the hall, but when 
he reached the street found that Henry 
Ward had preceded him, found the city 
marshal and was coming back with that 
official. Harvey Stone, whose business it 


was to fire blank cartridges at the floor 


when the lights went out, says he hit Tom 
Hart’, who seemed to be crawling, with a 


paper wad, and then when he fired in the 


air to avoid hitting any other brother hit 
Sam Stevens, who seemed to be flying. 

It was all a joke. The Wittwer boys 
were getting even, but the old members 
did not know it and threaten to file charges 
against the new members. 


Sister 


WENT into a dining car the other day 
and saw a father with a little daughter 
five or six years old—as pretty a child asI 
have ever seen. A meal in a dining car was 
a great event to Sister—I heard the father 


call her that—and so was the trip by rail- 


road train. But the child was as well 


behaved as a little girl should be, anda 


nice little girl is about the best-behaved 
thing on earth when out in company. 

The manner in which Sister hung on her 
father’s words was very pretty. And daddy 
was very gentle with Sister and knew how 
to take care of her. 

As I passed out of the dining car I said 
to the man: “‘I want to congratulate you 
onthat baby. Ihave never seen a nicer one.” 

And how he was pleased! A fine old boy 
was daddy. ; 

Later I met him in the parlor car and 


while Sister was taking her nap he said he _ 


had taken her little brother on a trip the 
week before and now it was Sister’s turn. 

The incident worth remembering on that 
particular journey was meeting the little 


girl and her father. They were going to see | 


Sister’s Uncle George and her cousins, all 
of whom she loved; but when they arrived 
at their destination Sister was asleep. She 
hadn’t slept much the night before, proba- 
bly from thinking about the trip. 

Uncle George and two little boys were 
at the station to meet Sister, and when the 


train departed the little angel was just get- | 


ting awake and all of them were laughing at 
her gently and affectionately. 


moring rarity, fineness, I sank to the 
seorum of a frankly human grin. “In 
»r words, Gertrude, Susan omitted so 
te, went so much too far thatsheactually 
ved you for once to get down to brass 
is!’ 

ertrude frowned, ‘‘She stripped her- 
. naked before a stranger—if that’s what 

” 


¢ mean. 

With the result, Gertrude?” 

Ah, that’s why I’m here—as a duty I 
; myself. I’m bound to say my sus- 
‘ons were unjust—to, Miss Blake at 
.t. I'll even go beyond that ay 

Careful, Gertrude! Evil communi- 
sons corrupt good manners.” 

Yes,”’ she responded quickly, rising, 

‘ey do—always; that’s why I’m not 
» to stay. But all I have left for you, 
prose, is this: I’m convinced now that 
sne respect I’ve been quite wrong. Miss 
‘ice convinced me this morning that her 
-yunding telegram had at least one merit. 
‘jappened to be true. I should either 
‘ with you or set you free. I’ve felt this 
self from time to time, but divorce, for 
say reasons ” She paused, then 
,ed: “However, it seems inevitable. If 
. wish to divorce me you have legal 
‘unds—desertion; I even advise it, and 

‘all make no defense. As for your amaz- 
‘ward—make your mind quite easy about 
. If any rumors should annoy you 
ly’ll not come from me. And I shall 
jak to Lucette.”’ She moved to the door, 
ning it slowly. “That’s all, I think.”’ 
‘Tt’s not even a beginning,”’ I cried. 

‘Think of it rather as an ending,’’ she 
:rmured, 

‘Impossible! I—I’m abashed, Gertrude! 
jiat you propose is out of the question. 
jy not think better of returning here? 
ie heyday’s past for both of us. My 
'am—always a wild dream—is passing; 
11 I can promise sincere understanding 
1 respect.” 

‘T’ could not promise so easily,” said 
irtrude; ‘‘norso much. No; don’t come 
wh me,” she added. ‘‘I know my way 
-fectly well alone.” 

Nevertheless, I went with her to the 
‘nt door, as I ought, in no perfunctory 
srit. It was more than a courteous habit; 
iwas a genuine tribute of admiration. I 
‘mired her beauty, her impeccable bear- 
i, her frock, her furs, her intellect, the 
se and distinction of her triumph. She 
lt me crushed; yet it was a privilege to 
lve known her—to have wooed her, won 
ir, lost her; and now to have received my 
‘wp de grace from her competent, disdain- 
il hands. I wished her well, knowing the 
ish superfluous. In this, if in nothing 
se, she resembled Susan—she did not 
ved me; she could stand alone. It was 
ir tragedy, in the French classic manner, 
‘at she must. Would it also in another 
anner, in a deeper and—I can think of no 
ymelier word—more cosmic sense, prove 

be Susan’s?. 

But my own stuffy problem drama, 
nether tragic or absurd, had now reached 
crisis and developed its final question: 


oy in the absence of Susan to stand at 


XX 


(‘ROM her interview with Gertrude, Su- 
. 8an went straight on to Phil’s rooms, 
ot even stopping to consider the possible 
roprieties involved. But five minutes be- 
ire her arrival Phil had been summoned 
) the Graduates Club to receive a long- 
istanee call from his Boston. publisher; 
ad it was Jimmy Kane who answered her 
nock and opened the study door. He had 
een.in conference with Phil on his private 
rohiems and Phil had asked him to await 
is return. All this he thought it cour- 
2ous to explain to the peach of a girl before 
im, whose presence at the door puzzled 
im mightily and whose disturbing eyes 
eld his, he thought, rather too intimately 
nd quizzically for a stranger’s. 

She could hardly be some graduate stu- 
ent in philosophy; she was too young and 
00 flossy for that. ‘“Flossy,” in Jimmy’s 
(conomical vocabulary, was a symbol for 
hany subtle shades of meaning; it implied 
ow any maiden it fitted an eleg&@nce not too 
old to be alluring, the possession of that 
omething more than the peace of God 
which a friend told Emerson always en- 
ered her heart when she knew herself to 
‘¢ well dressed. Flossy—to generalize— 
‘mmy had not observed the women grad- 
ate students to be, though he bore them 
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no ill will. To be truly flossy was, after all, 
a privilege reserved for a chosen few, born 
to a certain circle which Jimmy had never 
sought to penetrate, 

One—and a curiously entrancing speci- 
men—of the chosen evidently stood watch- 
ing him now, and he wished that her entire 
self-possession did not so utterly imperil 
his own. 

What was she doing alone, anyway, this 
society girl—in a students’ rooming house— 
at Prof. Farmer’s door? Why couldn’t she 
tell him? And why were her eyes making 
fun of him—or weren’t they? His fingers 
went instinctively to his perhaps too hast- 
ily selected cravat. 

Then Susan really did laugh, but happily, 
not unkindly, and walked on in past him, 
shutting the door behind her as she came. 

“Jimmy Kane,” she said, “if I weren’t 
so gorgeously glad to see you again, I could 
beat you for not remembering.” 

‘‘Good Lord!” he babbled. ““‘Why—goo 
Lord! You’re Susan!” ; 

It was all too much for him; conceal- 
ment was impossible—he was flabber- 
gasted. Sparkling with sheer delight at his 
gaucherie, Susan put out both hands. Her 
impulsiveness instantly revived him; he 
seized her hands for a moment as he might 
have gripped a long-lost boy friend’s. 

“You never guessed I could look so— 
presentable, did you?’’ demanded Susan. 

“‘Presentable!’”? The word jarred on 
him, it was so dully inadequate. 

“T have a maid,” continued Susan de- 
murely, ‘‘Everything in Ambo’s house— 
Ambo is my guardian, you know; Mr. 
Hunt—well, everything in his house is a 
work of art. So he pays a maid to see that 
I am—always. I am simply clay in her 
hands, and it does make a difference. But 
I didn’t have a maid on Birch Street, 
Jimmy.”’ 

Jimmy’s blue eyes capered. This was 
American humor—the kind he was born to 
and could understand. Happiness and 
ease returned with it. If Susan could talk 
like that while looking like that—well, 
Susan was there! She was all right. 

Within five minutes he was giving her 
a brief, comradely chronicle of the missing 
years, and when Phil got back it was to find 
them seated together, Susan leaning a little 
forward from the depths of a morris chair to 
follow more attentively Jimmy’s minute 
technical description of the nature of the 
steel alloys used in the manufacture of 
automobiles. 


They rose at Phil’s entrance with a_ 


mingling eager chatter of explanation. Phil 
later—much later—admitted to me that 
he had never felt till that moment how 
damnably he was past forty and how fatally 
Susan was not. He further admitted that 
it was far from the most agreeable dis- 
covery of a studious life. 

‘What do you think, Prof. Farmer,” ex- 
claimed Jimmy, “‘of our meeting again 
accidentally like this—and me not know- 
ing Susan! You can’t beat that much for a 
small world!” 

Phil sought Susan’s eye and was some- 
what relieved by the quizzical though de- 
lighted gleam in it. 

“Well, Jimmy,” he responded gravely, 
“truth compels me to state that I have 
heard of stranger encounters—less inevi- 
table ones at least. I-really have.” 

“But you never heard of a nicer one,’ 
said Susan. ‘‘Haven’t I always told you 
and Ambo that Jimmy would be like this?” 

“Sort of foolish?” grmned Jimmy with 
reawakening constraint. ‘‘I’ll bet you have 
too.” 

Susan shook her head, solemn and slow; 
but the corners of her mouth meant mis- 
chief. 

‘““No, Jimmy, not foolish; just—natural. 
Just—sort of—you.” 

At this point Jimmy hastily remembered 
that he must beat it, pleading what Phil 
knew to be an imaginary recitation. But 
he did not escape without finding himself 
invited to dinner for that very evening, 
informally of course—Susan suspected the 
absence of even a dinner coat—Phil would 
bring him. It was really Phil who accepted 
for him while Jimmy was still muddling 
through his thanks and toiling on to need- 
less apologies. 

“If T’vye been too’—he almost said 
“fresh,” but sank to —“‘familiar, ealling 
you by your first name, I mean—I wouldn’t 
like you to think—but coming all of a sud- 
den like this—what I mean is : 


“Oh, run along!” called Susan gayly. 
“Forget it, Jimmy! You're spoiling every- 
thing.”’ 

“That’s what I m-mean,” stammered 
Jimmy, and was gone. 

“But he does mean well, Susan,” Phil 
pleaded for him after closing the door. 

It puzzled him to note that Susan’s face 
instantly clouded; there was reproof in her 
tone. ‘That was patronizing, Phil. I 
won’t have anybody patronize Jimmy. 
He’s perfect.”’ 

Phil was oddly nettled by this reproof 
and grew stubborn and detached. ‘“He’sa 
nice boy, certainly; and has the makings 
of a real man. I believe in him. Still— 
heaven knows!—he’s not precisely a sub- 
tle soul.”’ 

Susan’s brow had cleared again. ‘‘‘That’s 
what I m-mean!’” she laughed, mimicking 
Jimmy without satire, as if for the pure 
pleasure of recollection. “The truth is, 
Phil, I’m rather fed up on subtlety— 
especially my own. Sometimes I think it’s 
just a polite term for futility, with a dash 
of intellectual snobbishness thrown in. It 
must be saner, cleaner, healthier, to take 
life straight. 

‘¢ And now, Phil dear,’’ she said, dismiss- 
ing the matter, as if settling back solidly to 
earth after a pleasantly breathless aérial 
spin, ‘‘I need your advice. Can I earn my 
living as a writer? I’ll write anything that 
pays, so I think I can. Fashion notes—any- 
thing! Sister and I’’—“‘Sister” being 
Susan’s pet name for Miss Goucher—“‘are 
running away to New York on Monday— 
to make our fortunes. You mustn’t tell 
Ambo—yet; I’ll tell him in my own way. 
And I must make my own way now, Phil. 
I’ve been a lazy parasite long enough—too 
long! So please sit down and write me sub- 
tle letters of introduction to any publishers 
you know. Maltby is bound to help me of 
course. You see, I’m feeling ruthless—or 
shameless; I shall pull every wire in sight. 
So I’m counting on The Garden Exquisite 
for immediate bread and butter. I did my 
first article for it in an hour when I first 
woke up this morning—just the smarty- 
party piffle its readers and advertisers seem 
to demand. 

“This sort of thing, Phil: ‘The poets are 
wrong as usual. Wild flowers are not shy 
and humble, they are exclusive. How to 
know them is still a social problem in Amer- 
ican life, and very few of us have attained 
this aristocratic distinction.’ And so on! 
Two thousand silly salable words—and I 
can turn on that soda-water tap at will. 
Are you listening? Please tell me you don’t 
think poor Sister—she refuses to leave me, 
and I wouldn’t let her anyway—will have 
to undergo martyrdom in a cheap hall bed- 
room for the rest of her days.” 

Needless to say, Phil did not approve of 
Susan’s plan. He agreed with her that under 
the given conditions she could not remain 
with me in New Haven; and he com- 
mended her courage, her desire for inde- 
pendence. But Susan would never, he felt, 
find her true pathway to independence, 
either material or spiritual, as a journal- 
istic free lance in New York. He admitted 
the insatiable public thirst for soda water, 
but saw no reason why Susan should waste 
herself in catering to it. He was by no 
means certain that she could cater to it if 
she would. 

“You'll too often discover,’ he warned 
her, ‘“‘that your tap is running an unmar- 
ketable beverage. The mortal taste for 
nectar is still undeveloped; it remains the 
drink of the gods.” 

“But,” Susan objected, “I can’t let 
Ambo pay my bills from now on—I can’t! 
And Sister and I must live decently some- 
how! I’d like nothing better than to be a 
perpetual fountain of nectar—supposing, 
you nice old Phil, that I’ve ever really 
had the secret of distilling a single drop of 
it. But you say yourself there’s no market 
for it this side of heaven, which is where we 
all happen to be. What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Marry me.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to you, dear.” 

There was a momentary pause. 

“Then,” said Phil earnestly, ‘I want you 
to let Hunt—or if you can’t bring yourself 
to do that—to let me loan you money 
enough from time to time to live on simply 
and comfortably for a few years, while you 
study and think and write in your own 
free way—till you’ve found yourself. My 
nectar simile was nonsense, just as your 
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soda-water tap was. You have brains and a 
soul, and the combination means a shining 


career of some kind—even on earth. Don’t - 


fritter your genius away in makeshift ac- 
tivities. Mankind needs the best we have 
in us; the best’s none too good. It’s a 
duty—no, it’s more than that—it’s a true 
religion to get that expressed somehow— 


whether in terms of action or thought or 


beauty. I know, of course, you feel this as 
I do and mean to win through to it in the 
end. But why handicap yourself so cruelly 
at the start?” 

Phil later told me that Susan, while he 
urged this upon her, quietly withdrew and 
did not return for some little time after he 
had ceased to speak. He was not even cer- 
tain she had fully heard him out until she 
suddenly leaned to him from her chair and 
gave his hand a grateful squeeze. 

“Yes, Phil,” she said, ‘‘it is a religion— 
it’s perhaps the only religion I shall ever 
have. But for that very reason I must 
accept it in my own way. And I’m sure— 
it’s part of my faith—that any coddling 
now will do me more harm than good. 
must meet the struggle, Phil—the hand-to- 
hand fight. If the ordinary bread-and- 
butter conditions are too much for me, then 
I’m no good and must go under. I shan’t 
be frittering anything away if I fail. I 
shan’t fail—in our sense—unless we’re both 
mistaken and there isn’t anything real in 
me. That’s what I must find out first—not 
sheltered and in silence, but down in the 
scrimmage and noise of it all. If I’m too 
delicate for that, then I’ve nothing to give 
this world and the sooner I’m crushed out 
of it the better. Believe me, Phil dear, 
I know I’m right; I know.” 

She was pressing clenched hands almost 
fiercely to her breast as she ended, as if 
to deny or repress any natural longing for 
a special protection, a special graciousness 
pad security from our common taskmaster, 
ife. 

Phil admits that he wanted to whimper 
like a homesick boy. 


XXI 


USAN’S informal dinner for Jimmy that 
evening was not really a success. The 
surface of the water sparkled from time to 
time, but there were grim undercurrents 
and icy depths. Perhaps it was not so bad 
as my own impression of it, for I had a 
sullen headache pulsing its tiresome obbli- 
gato above a dull ground base of despair. 
Despair I am forced to call it. Never had 
life seemed to me so little worth the trouble 
of going on; and I fancy Phil’s reasoned 
conviction of its eternal dignity and import 
had become, for the present, less of a com- 
fort to him than a curse. Moods of this 
kind, however ruthlessly kept under, in- 
fect the very air about them. They exude 
a drab fog to deaden spontaneity and choke 
laughter at its source. 

Neither Phil nor I was guilty of deliber- 
ate sulking; whether from false pride or 
native virtue we did our best—but our 
best was abysmal. Even Susan sank under 
it to the flat levels of made conversation, 
and poor Jimmy—who had brought with 
him many social misgivings—was stricken 
at table with a muscular rigor: sat stiffly, 
handled his implements jerkily, and ended 
by oversetting a glass of claret and blushing 
till the dusky red of his face matched the 
spreading stain before him. 

At this crisis of gloom, luckily, Susan 
struggled clear of the drab fog and saved 
the remnant of the evening—at least for 
Jimmy, plunging with the happiest effect 
into the junior annals of Birch Street till 
our heavier Hillhouse atmosphere stirred 
and lightened with Don’t-you-remember’s 
and Sure-I-do’s. And shortly after dinner 
Phil, tactfully pleading an unprepared 
lecture, dragged Jimmy off with him before 
this bright flare-up of youthful reminis- 


eence had even threatened to expire. _ 


Their going brought Susan at once to my 
side with a stricken face of self-reproach. 

“Tt was so stupid of me, Ambo—this 
dinner. I’ve never been more ashamed. 
How could I have forced it on you to-night! 
But you were wonderful, dear—wonderful! 
So was Phil. I’ll never forget it.’’ There 
were tears in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Ambo,” she 
wailed, ‘‘do you think I shall ever learn to 
be a little like either of you? I feel— 
abject.” Before I could prevent it she had 
seized my hand in both hers and kissed it. 
“Homage,” she smiled. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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FIRST 


in Motor Iransport 


ORE than 5000 White Trucks are used 


by concerns whose sole business is motor 


‘truck transportation. They are operated on 


established routes—express, freight, passenger 


" —in every part of the country. 


In many cities White Trucks are the back- 
bone of the largest motor transport fleets. To 
farms and villages, to mining and lumber 
camps and oil fields, White Trucks bring 


e rapid transit and quick communication. In 
~ our great National Parks they are the standard 


equipment for passenger and freight service. 


In this service, the mettle of a truck shows 
unmistakably. Steady operation on exacting 


of weather, is an acid test of endurance. The 
trucks’ earning power is the only source of 
income. Every cent of operating cost Is a 
direct charge against profits. None but the 
best trucks can do the work; only the most 
economical can fay. 


Owners in this field emphasize the “‘on 
time’? dependability of White Trucks under 
all conditions, and their low cost of operation 
year after year. Mileage records are frequent, 
citing 100,000 to 300,000 miles, the trucks 
still doing a full day’s work. White Trucks go 
on working and earning long after the invest- 
ment has been charged off the books. They 


S schedules, over all kinds of roads in all kinds ‘““do the most work for the least money.” . 


The following are some of the representative concerns who operate large Wi hite fleets in 
motor transport service. These fifty companies own a total of more than 1500 W hite Trucks 


American Railway Express Co. 
A. L. Ammen Transportation Co. 
Akron Storage & Contracting Co. 
Anchor Cartage Co. 

Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co. 
Baltimore Transit Co. 

Black & White and Town Tax 
Boulevard Transportation Co. 
Canton Storage & Transfer Co. 
Cleveland-Akron Bus Line Co. 
Cleveland Transfer Co. 

‘Club Cab Corporation 

Columbus Transfer Co. 

Emerick Motor Bus Co. 

Owen H. Fay Livery Co. 
Fenway Garage Co. 

Glacier Park Transportation Co. 
Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
A. C. Marshall Co. 

Mesaba Transportation Co. 

C. W. Miller Transfer Co. 


Twenty Cities 
Nueva Caceres, P. I. 
Akron, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York City 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City 
Columbus, Ohio 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Glacier Park, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Independence, Mo. 


Frank Parmelee Co. 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. 
Pikes Peak Auto Co. 
Progressive Transfer Co. 
Pullman Taxicab Service Co. 
Quaker City Cab Co. 

P. Reardon, Inc. 


Rocky Mountain, Parks Transp. Co. 


Salt Lake Transportation Co. 
San Francisco Drayage Co. 
Dennis Sheen Transfer Co. 
Smith & Hicks, Inc. 
Stewart Taxi Service Co. 
Tacoma Transit Co. 
Terminal Taxicab Co. 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 
Union Transfer Co. 
White.Bus Line, Inc. 
White Star Auto Line 
White Taxicab Co. 

White Transit Co., Inc. 
Western Auto Stage Co. 


Chicago, Il. 

San Mateo, Cal. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 
Estes Park, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 
Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


H. W. Mollenauer & Brother 
Motor Terminals Co. 
Municipal Railway 

Omaha Taxicab Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Yosemite, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Yellowstone Park Transp. Co. 
Yosemite National Park Co. 
Zumstein Taxicab Co. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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HE largest producers of 

asbestos products in the 
world with the longest ex- 
perience in the making of 
brake linings, not only for 
automobiles but also for 
the heaviest industrial ma- 
chinery, should be able to 
make the most dependable 
brake lining for your car. 
Ask an engineer. j 


To the trade: — Our jobber-dealer 
sales policy assures you real trade 
protection. Write for details.} 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Johns-Manville Speedometer 
for the new Ford cars 


Price, complete, $16.50 
West of Denver, $18.00 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 


that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 


that make boiler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 


that cut. down fire. risks 


PACKINGS 


that save power waste 


LININGS 


that make brakes safe 


OHNS-MAN 


Serves in Conservation —_ 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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(Continued from Page 133) 

_proke me utterly down. You will 
ye me any description of the next ten 
jutes of childishness. Indeed you must 

me the details of our later under- 
ding; they are inviolable, It is enough 
ay that I emerged from it—for the 
ience had been overwhelming—with a 
spirit, a elarified and serener mind. 
i love for Susan was unchanged—yet 
lly changed. The paradox is exact. 
once more seemed to me good since 
as part of it, and my own life rich since 
jow knew how truly it had become a 
jon of hers. She had made me feel, 
w, that I counted for her—unworthy as 
m—in all she had grown to be and 
‘ld grow to be. We had shaped and 
Ad always shape each other’s lives. 
‘ire for the moment it rested. She would 
te me, but I was not to be alone. 

fo; I was not to be alone. For even if 
had died or had utterly changed and 
aken me there would be memories such 
sew men have been privileged to recall. 


INTERLUDE 


in the rearward and gentler slopes of 
unt Carmel, a rough, isolated little 
santain, very abrupt on its southerly 
¢2, which rises six or seven miles up- 
/ntry from the New Haven Green, there 
in ancient farm, so long abandoned as 
{be completely’ overgrown with gray 
Jth—the old field birch of exhausted 
swith dogwood and an aromatic tangle 
‘numbler shrubs, high-bush huckleberry 
| laurel and sweet fern; while beneath 
‘se the dry elastic earth floor is a deep 
jich of ghost-gray moss, shining checker- 
jry and graceful ground pine. The 
jabledown farmstead itself lies either un- 
nh at some distance from these aban- 
ied fields or has wholly disappeared, 
sng with the neat stone fences that must 
je have marked them. Yet the bounda- 
3of the fields are now majestically defined 
‘ough the undergrowth by rows of gi- 
itie red cedars, so thickset, so tall, 
tpely and dense as to resemble the secu- 
cypresses of Italian gardens more nearly 
im the poor relations they ordinarily are. 
And at the upper edge of one steep-lying 
ld, formerly an apple orchard—though 
t three or four of the original apple trees 
nain, hopelessly decrepit and half buried 
ithe new growth—the older cedars of the 
jee line have seeded capriciously and 
ve thrown out an almost perfect circle of 
unger, slenderer trees which, standing 
pulder to shoulder, inclose the happiest 
treat for woodland god or dreaming 
ortal that the most exacting faun or poet 
uld desire. 
That Susan should have happened upon 
is lonely, this magic circle, I can never 
gard asa mere accident. Time had slowly 
id lovingly formed and perfected it for 
me purpose; it was there waiting for 
t—and one day she came and possessed 
_and the magic circle was complete. 
Susan was then seventeen, and the sea- 
n, as it should have been, was early May. 
‘uch of the hill country lying northward 
om the Connecticut coast towns is sur- 
‘singly wild, and none of it wilder or love- 
‘r than certain tracts spread within easy 
ach of the few New Haveners who have 
xt wholly capitulated to business or college 
lities or golf or social service or the movies, 
getting a deeper and saner lure. A later 
fordsworth or Thoreau might still live in 
iidmost New Haven and never feel shut 
om his heritage, for it neighbors him 
osely—swamp and upland, hemlock cliff 
ad hardwood forest, precipitous brook or 
‘ow-winding meadow stream, where the 
»d-winged blackbirds flute and flash by; 
1e whole year’s wonder awaits him; he 
as but to go forth—alone. 
| Nature never did betray the heart that 
pved her, though she so ironically betrays 
iost of us who merely pretend to love her 
ecause we feel, after due instruction, that 
fe ought, For Nature is not easily com- 
qunicative, not lightly wooed. She de- 
ands a higher devotion than an occasional 
ienie and will seldom have much to say 
© you if she feels that you secretly pre- 
er another society tohers. To her elect she 
valspers, timelessly; and Susan in her own 
vay was of the elect. It was the way—the 
urest—of solitary communion; but it was 
F ery little, very casually, the way of science. 
she observed much, but without method; 
énd catalogued not at all. She never 
‘ounted her warblers and seldom named 
‘hem—but she loved them, as they slipped 
orthward through young leaves, shyly, 
ith pure flashes of green or russet or gold. 
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Nature for Susan, in short, was all mood, 
ranging from cold horror to supernal 
beauty; she did not sentimentalize the 
gradations. The cold horror was there and 
chilled her, but the supernal beauty was 
there too—and did not leave her cold. And 
through it all streamed an indefinable awe, 
a trail one could not follow, a teasing mys- 
tery—an unspoken word. It was back of— 
no, rather it interpenetrated the horror no 
less than the beauty; they were but phases, 
hints, of that other, that suspected, eerie 
trail leading one knew not where. 

But surely there in that magic circle one 
might press closer, draw oneself nearer, 
catch at the faintest hint toward a possible 
clew? The aromatic space within the 
eedars became Susan’s refuge, her nook 
from the world, her Port-Royal, her Wal- 
den, her Lake Isle of Innisfree. Once found 
that spring, she never spoke of it; she 
hoarded her treasure, slipping off to it 
stealthily, through slyest subterfuge or 
evasion, whenever she could, For was it 
not hers? 

Sometimes she rode out there, tying her 
horse to a tree in the lowest field back of a 
great thicket of old-fashioned lilac bushes 
run wild, where he was completely hidden 
from the rare passers-by of the rough up- 
country road or lane. But oftenest, she 
has since confessed, she would clear her 
morning or afternoon by some plausible 
excuse for absence, then board the Water- 
bury trolley express, descending from’ it 
about two miles from her nook and walking 
or rather climbing up to it crosslots through 
neglected woodland and uncropped pasture 
reverting to the savage. 

At one point she had to pass a small 
swampy meadow through which a mere 
thread of stream worked its way, half 
choked -by thick-springing blades of our 
native wild iris, so infinitely, so capriciously 
delicate in form and hue. And here, if 
these were in bloom, she always lingered a 
while, poised on the harsh hummocks of 
bent grass, herself slender.as a reed. The 
pale, softly penciled iris petals stirred in 
her a high wonder beyond speech. What 
supreme whimsical artistry brought them 
to being there, in that lonely spot, and for 
whose joy? No human hand cunning with 
enamel and platinum and treated silver 
could, after a lifetime of patience, repro- 
duce one petal of these uncounted flowers. 


‘Out of the muck they lifted, ethereal, un- 


earthly—yet so soon to die. 

Oh, she knew what the learned had to 
say of them—that they were merely sexual 
devices, painted deceptions for attracting 
insects and so assuring cross-pollenation 
and the lusty continuance of their race. So 
far as it went this was unquestionably true; 
but it went—just how far? Their color and 
secret manna attracted the necessary in- 
sects, which they fed; the form of their 
petals and perianth tubes were cunningly 
evolved so that the insect that sought their 
nectar bore from one flower to the next its 
fertilizing golden dust. 

Astonishing, certainly! But what aston- 
ished her far more was that all this ingenious 
mechanism should in any way affect her. 
It was obviously none of her affair, and yet 
to come upon these cunning mechanistic 
devices in this deserted field stirred her, set 
something ineffable free in her—gave it joy 
for wings. It was as if these pale blooms of 
wild iris had been for her, in a less mortal 
sense, what the unconscious insects were 
for them—intermediaries, whose more 
ethereal contacts cross-fertilized her very 
soul. 

But she could not define for herself or 
express for others what they did to her. 
Of one thing only she was certain: These 
fleeting moments of expansion, of illumina- 
tion, were brief and vague—moments of 
pure, uncritical feeling—but they were the 
best moments of her life, and. they were 
real. They vanished, but not wholly. They 
left lasting traces. Never to have been vis- 
ited by them would have condemned her, 
she knew, to be less than her fullest self, 
narrower in-sympathy, more rigid, more 
dogmatic and less complete. ; 

But that first May day of her discovery, 
when called out by the spirit of spring— 
to wander lonely as a cloud the day she 
had happened on her magic circle—all that 
rough upland world was burgeoning and 
the beauty of those deserted fields hurt the 
heart. Susan never easily wept, but that 
day—8safely hidden in the magic circle, then 
newly hers—she threw herself down on the 
ghost-gray moss among the spicy tufts of 
sweet fern and enjoyed, as she later told me, 
the most sensuously abandoned good cry 
of her life. The dogwood trees were a glory 
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of flushed white about her, shining in on 
every hand through the black-green cedars, 
as if the stars had rushed forward toward 
earth and clustered more thickly in a nearer 
midnight sky. Life had no right to be so 
overwhelmingly fair—if these poignant 
gusts of beauty gave no sanction to all that 
the bruised heart of man might long for of 
peace and joy! If life must be accepted as 
an idiot’s tale, signifying nothing, then it 
was a refinement of that torture that it 
could suddenly lift—as a sterile wave lifts 
only to break—to such dizzying, ecstatic 
heights. No, no—it was impossible! It 
was unthinkable! It was absurd! 

That year we spent July, August and 
early September in France, but late Sep- 
tember found us back in New Haven for 
those autumnal weeks which are the golden, 
heady wine of our New England cycle. 
Praise of the New England October, for 
those who have experienced it, must always 
seem futile, and for those who have not, ex- 
aggerated and false. Summer does not 
decay in New England; it first smolders and 
then flares out in a clear multicolored glory 
of flame; it does not sicken to corruption, 
it shouts, and sings and is transfigured. I 
had suggested to Susan, therefore, a flight 
to higher hills—to the Berkshires, to be 
precise—where we might more spaciously 
watch these smokeless frost fires flicker up, 
spread, consume themselves, and at last 
leap from the crests, to vanish rather than 
die. But Susan, pleading a desire to settle 
down after much wandering, begged off. 
She did not tell me that she hada pri- 
vate sanctuary, too long unvisited, hidden 
among nearer and humbler hills. 

The rough fields of the old farm were now 
rich with crimson and gold—bright yellow 
gold, red gold, green and tarnished gold— 
or misted over with the horizon blue of 
wild asters, a needed softening of tone in a 
world else so vibrant with light, so nakedly 
clear. This was another and perhaps even 
a deeper intoxication than that of the flood 
tide of spring. Unbearably beautiful it 
grew at its climax of splendor! An unseen 
organist unloosed all his stops, and Susan, 
like a little child overpowered by that rock- 
ing clamor, was shaken by it and almost 
whimpered for mercy. 

It was not until the following spring that 
chance improbably betrayed her guarded 
secret to me. All during the preceding fall 
I had wondered at timés that I found it so 
increasingly difficult to arrange for after- 
noons of tennis or golf or riding with 
Susan; but I admonished myself that as 
she grew up she must inevitably find per- 
sonal interests and younger friends, and it 
was not for me to limit or question her free- 
dom. And though Susan never lied to me, 
she was clever enough and woman enough 
to let me mislead myself. 

“T’ve been taking a long walk, Ambo.” 
“‘T’ve been riding.” 

Well, bless her, so she had—and why 
shouldn’t she? Though it came at last with 
me to a vague, comfortless feeling of shut- 
outness—of too often missing an undefined 
something that I had hoped to share. 

During a long winter of close companion- 
ship in study and socially unsocial life this 
feeling disappeared, but with the spring it 
gradually formed again, like a little spread- 
ing cloud in an empty sky. And one after- 
noon toward middle May I discovered my- 
self to be unaccountably alone and wishing 
Susan were round so we could do some- 
thing. The day was a day apart. Mummies 
that day, in dim museums, ached in their 
cerements. Middle-aged bank clerks be- 
hind grilles knew a sudden unrest, and one 
or two of them even wondered whether to 
be always honestly handling the false 
counters of life were any compensation for 
never having riotously lived. Little boys 
along Hillhouse Avenue, ordinarily well- 
behaved, turned freakishly truculent, de- 


lighted in combat, and pummeled each e 


other with ineffective fists. Settled pro- 
fessors in classrooms were seized with 
irrelevant fancies and, while trying to re- 
cover some dropped thread of discourse, 
openly sighed—haunted by visions of the 
phoebe bird’s nest found under the old 
bridge by the mill dam, or of the long- 
forgotten hazel eyes of some twelve-year- 
old sweetheart. A rebellious day—and a 
sentimental! [See Lord Tennyson, and 
the poets, passim.] The apple trees must 
be in full bloom. Peat 

Well then, confound it, why had Susan 
gone to a public lecture on Masefield? Or 
had she merely mentioned at lunch that 
there was a public lecture on Masefield? 
Oh, damn it! One can’t stay indoors on 
such a day! 
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Susan and I kept our saddle horses at the 
local riding academy, where they were well 
cared for and exercised on the many days 
when we couldn’t or did not wish to take 
them out. As the academy was convenient 
and had good locker rooms and showers we 
always preferred changing there instead of 
dressing at home and having the horses 
sent round” Riding is not one of my pas- 
sions, and oddly enough is not one of 
Susan’s. That intense sympathy which 
unites some men and women to horses, and 
others‘to dogs or cats, is either born in one 
or it isnot. Susan felt it very strongly for 
both dogs and cats, and if I have failed to 
mention Tumps and Togo that is a lack in 
myself, not in her. I don’t dislike dogs or 
cats or, for that matter, well-broken 
horses, but—though I lose your last shreds 
of sympathy—they all, in comparison with 
other interests, leave me more than usually 
calm. Of Tumps and Togo, nevertheless, 
something must yet be said, though too 
late for their place in Susan’s heart; or 
indeed for their own deserving. But they 
are already an intrusion here. 

For Alma, her dainty little single footer, 
Susan’s feeling was rather admiration than 
love. Just as there are poets whose songs 
we praise, but whose genius does not seem 
to knit itself into the very fabric of our 
being, so it was with Alma and Susan. She 
said and thought nothing but good of Alma, 
yet never felt lonely away from her—the 
infallible test. As for Jessica, my own 
modest nag, I fear she was very little more 
to me than an agreeably paced inducement 
to exercise, and I fear I was little more to 
her than a possible source of lump sugar 
and a not-too-fretful hand on the bridle 
reins. To-day, however, I needed her as a 
more poetic motor; failing Susan’s com- 
panionship, I wanted to be carried far out 
into country byways apart from merely 
mechanical motors or ditto men. 

Jessica, well up to it, offered no objec- 
tions to the plan, and we were soon trotting 
briskly along the aérial Ridge Road, from 
which we at length descended to the dark 
eastern flank of Mount Carmel. It would 
mean a long pull to go right round the 
mountain by the steep back road and I had 
at first no thought of attempting it, but the 
swift remembrance of a vast cherry or- 
chard bordering that road made me wonder 
whether its blossoms had yet fallen. When 
I determined finally to push on, poor 
Jessica’s earlier fire had cooled; we climbed 
the rough back road as a slug moves; the 
cherry orchard proved disappointing; and 
the sun was barely two hours from the hills 
when we crossed the divide and turned 
south down a grass-grown wood road that 
I had never before traveled. I hoped, and 
no doubt Jessica hoped, it might prove a 
shorter cut home. ° 

What it did prove was so fresh an en- 
chantment of young leaf and flashing wing 
that I soon ceased to care where it led or 
how late I might be for dinner. Then a 
sharp dip in the road brought a new vision 
of delight; dogwood—cloudy masses of 
pink dogwood, the largest, deepest-tinted 
trees of it I had ever seen. It caught at my 
throat, and I reined in Jessica, whose 
zsthetic .sense was less developed, and 
stared. But presently the spell was broken. 
An unseen horse squealed, evidently from 
behind a great lilac thicket in an old field 
at the left, and Jessica squealed back, 
instantly alert and restive. The sharp 
whinnying was repeated, and Jessica’s 
dancing excitement grew intense; then 
there was a scuffling commotion back of 
the lilacs and to my final astonishment 
Susan’s little mare, Alma, having broken 
her headstall and wrenched herself free of 
bit and bridle, came trotting amicably 
forth to join her old friends—which she 
could easily do as the ancient cattle bars at 
the field gate had long since rotted away. 

It was unmistakably dainty Alma with 
her white forehead star, but where was her 
mistress? A finger of ice drew slowly along 
my spine as I urged Jessica into the field 
and round the lilac thicket. Alma meekly 
followed us, softly breathing encourage- 
ment through pink nostrils, and my alarm 
quieted when I found nothing more dread- 
ful than the broken bridle still dangling 
from the branch of a dead cedar. It was 
plain that Susan had tied Alma there to 
explore on foot through the higher fields; 
it was plain too that she must have pre- 
ferred to ride out here alone and had been 
at some pains to conceal her purpose. 

For a second, so piqued was I, I almost 
decided to ride on and leave the willful 
child to her own devices. But the broken 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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HEN this big Firestone Cord Tire was announced last year as the new standard 
oversize, its very size evoked wide comment. The oversize principle has justified 
itself in greater air cushioning, added comfort, more strength, new standards 


of mileage. 


Records of fine performance during the months of hard winter driving have proved 
the value of these big Firestone Cords. It is logical that they should be the choice of 
car owners for the open season of constant use which is at hand. : 


The new Firestone Cord has made good the pledge of its builders to give most miles 
per dollar. It has proved that Firestones are better tires because they are built the Firestone 
way, in an ideal industrial community, by workers who have an interest in the 
business as holders of its common stock. Make Firestones your equipment this year. 


‘Your dealer will have them. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Apperson Motor Cars are of the type of beauty that 
lives through the years. 


Their beauty of line and appointment is easily recog- 
nizable as distinctly of the present, yet a beauty that 
will still be distinctive to-morrow. To-day’s Apperson 
owners know there is no such thing as an Apperson 
“going out of style”. Apperson lines are those of 
good taste, regardless of passing years. 


And the Apperson’s inner beauty — beauty of per- 


formance — is just as permanent. 


Appersons give perfect service over long periods of 
time, because they are products of a true evolution 
in motor car building. 


Year by year, and point by point, the Apperson 
Brothers have perfected and improved each 
successive Apperson. So that to-day, after a 
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quarter century of development, they have produced 


mechanical refinements that give comfort and ease ~ 


of driving unsurpassed in the industry. 


Engineering triumphs such as the eight cylinder 
motor with eighty parts eliminated, naturally pro- 
duce definite results of performance. 


The Apperson leaps to a 4o-mile speed from one 
mile an hour, in high gear, in 20 seconds; brakes to 
a dead stop from 40-mile speed, in 20 yards — 4 sec 
onds; turns ina 38%4-foot circle on its 130-inch wheel 
base; and has speed and power beyond anything 
you will ever require on road or hill. 


These are the marks of Apperson worth. While 
its good looks are apparent to every beholder, 
its beauty of action must be experienced. Drive 
an Apperson first, then decide. 


DYNAMIC AMERICA DEMANDS RESULTS — APPERSON PRODUCES THEM 


Apperson Bros. AuToMoBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Department: One Hundred West Fifty- Seventh Street, New York City 
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The Eight with Eighty Less Parts 
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le shamed me. I dismounted to exam- 

} it; it could be held together safely 
ugh for the return, I saw, with a piece 

tout twine, and there was certain to be 

abitation with a piece of stout twine in 

‘on down the road somewhere. Susan 

ast have come that way and could tell 

_ But I must find her first. 

‘Susan!’ I called. ‘‘Oh-ho-o-o!: Soo- 
” # 
o answer. I called. again—vainly. 
thing for it then but a:search! I teth- 

4d Jessica to the cedar stump, convinced 
yt Alma wouldn’t wander’ far from her 
| friend, and started off through the field 
st a senile apple tree bearing a few scat- 
‘ed blossoms, beyond which a faintly 
sugested path seemed to lead upward 
hough a wonder grove of the pink dog- 
sod mingled with laurel and birch and 
ivering cedars. That path, I knew, would 
rye tempted Susan. 

What there was of it soon disappeared 

-ogether in an under thicket of high-bush 

ickleberry taller than a man’s ‘head. 

srough this I was pushing my way and 

id stooped to win past some briers and 

tect my eyes—when I felt a silk scarf 

p across them, muffling my face. 

It was swiftly knotted from behind; 

in my hand was taken, and Susan’s 

‘iee—on a tone of blended ‘mischief and 

stery—quavered at my ear: “Hush! 

‘ofane mortal—speak not! This is holy 

gund.” 

With not another word spoken she drew 

2 after her, guiding me to freer air and 

pporting me when I stumbled. We con- 

jued thus for some moments, on my part 
imsily enough, and then Susan halted 

2 and turned me solemnly round three 

nes, while she crooned in a weird gypsy- 

‘e singsong the following incantation: 


Cedar, cedar, birch and fern, 
_ Turn his wits as mine you turn. 


Tf he sees what now I see 
Welcome shall this mortal be. 


Tf he sees it not, I’ll say 
Crick-crack and vanish May! 


But I must have seen!. My initiation was 
onounced successful. From that hour all 
‘ils were withdrawn and I was made free 
the magic circle. 
‘It was a dip in Lethe. Dinner was for- 
tten—the long miles home and the broken 
‘idle. A powerful enchantment had done 
3;work. For me only the poised moment 
| joy was real. Nothing else mattered, 
ywthing else existed, while that poised 
agile moment was mine. We talked or 
ere silent—it was all one. And when 
isk crept in and a grateful wood thrush 
raised it, we still lingered to join in that 
aise. Then a whippoorwill began to call 
sistently, grievously, from very far off. 
‘was the whippoorwill that shattered my 
ised crystal moment of perfect joy. 
“Those poor horses,’’ I said. 
“Oh!” cried Susan, springing up, “how 
yuld we let them starve! I’mstarved, too, 
mbo—aren’t you? What sillies we are!” 
We got home safely, after some trifling 
ifficulties, past ten o’clock. 


When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead. 


Only it doesn’t, always—thank God! 
lemories. And this was but one. Oh, no; 
was not to be alone. I should never 
2ally be alone. 
SKIT 

[He morning after Jimmy had dined 
- with us Susan, at my request, brought 
Tiss Goucher to my study and we had a 
ood long talk together. And first of all the 
roblem of Gertrude loomed before us, 
tarting up ghostlike at a chance remark 
nd then barring all progress with more 
tactical considerations till laid. Neither 
‘usan’s telegram nor her private interview 
vith Gertrude had been discussed between 
8; I had nervously shied off from both 
aatters in my dread of seeming to question 
‘usan's motives. But now Susan herself, 
0 put It crudely, insisted on a show-down. 
_ “The air needed clearing, Ambo, and I 
ent the telegram hoping to clear it by 
alsing a storm. But, as Sister reminded 
ne at breakfast, storms don’t always clear 
he air—even good hard ones; they some- 
Ne leave it heavier than ever. I’m 
draid that’s what my storm has done. Has 
e Ambo? ‘What happened when Mrs. 
tunt Came.to see you here? But perhaps 
. ought to tell you first what happened 
between us?” 


“No,” I smiled; ‘‘Gertrude made that 
fairly plain for once. And your storm did 


sweep off.the worst of the fog! You see. 


Gertrude Has, intensely, the virtues of her 
defects—a fastidious sense of honor among 
them. Once she felther suspicions unjust 
she was bound to acknowledge it. I can’t 
say you won a friénd, but you did—by 
some miracle—placateja dangerous foe.’’s, 

“Ig she coming back'to you,’ Ambo?” * 

“No. She suggests divorce. » But that 
of course is impossible.” 

“Wihy ?” : 

“Ts it’ kind to ask?”.said Miss Goucher. 
““And—forgive me, dear—after-your deci- 
sion—is it necessary for you to know?,” . 

Susan reflected .anxiously. ‘No,’ "she 


finally responded, ‘‘it:isn’t kind; but-ittis? 


necessary. I’ll tell youwhy, Ambo. If you 
had been free I think there’s no doubt I 
should have married you. Oh, I know, 
dear, it sounds cold-blooded like that! But 
the point is, I shouldn’t.then have ques- 
tioned things as I do now.;. My feeling for 
you—your need of me—they wouldn’t have 
been put to the test., Now they have been— 
or rather, they’re being tested, every min- 
ute of every*hour.: Suppose I should ask 
you’ now—meaning every word of it—to 
divorce Mrs: Hunt so you could marry me; 
at least you’d know then, wouldn’t you, 
that simply being yours meant more to me 
than anything else in life? Or suppose I 
couldn’t, bring myself to ask it, but couldn’t 
face life without you. Suppose I drowned 
myself —— 

“T’m not going to, Ambo—and what’s 
equally important, neither are you. Why, 
you don’t even pause over Mrs. Hunt’s 
suggestion! You don’t even wait to ask 
my opinion! You say at once—it’s impos- 
sible! That proves something, doesn’t it— 
about you and me? It either proves we’re 
not half so much in love as we think we are 
or else that love isn’t for either of us the 
only good thing in life—the whole show.” 
She paused, but added: ‘‘Why can’t you 
consider divorcing Mrs. Hunt, Ambo? 
Afier all, she isn’t honestly your wife and 
doesn’t want to be; it would only be com- 
mon fairness to yourself.’”” 

Miss Goucher stirred uneasily in her 
chair. I stirred uneasily in mine. 

“There are so many reasons,”’ I fumbled. 
“T suppose at bottom it comes to this—a 
queer feeling of responsibility, of guilt 
@velinn. Late. , 

“Nonsense!’”’ cried Susan, “You never 
could have satisfied her, Ambo. You 
weren’t born to be human, but somehow in 
spite of everything you just are! It’s your 
worst fault in Mrs. Hunt’s eyes. Mrs. 
Hunt shouldn’t have married a man; she 
should have married a social tradition; an 
abstract idea.” 

“How could she?’”’ asked Miss Goucher. 

‘“‘Hasily,” said Susan; “she’s one her- 
self, so there must be others. It’s hard to 
believe, but apparently abstractions like 
that do get themselves incarnated now and 
then. I never met one before—in the flesh. 
It gave me a creepy feeling—like shaking 
hands with the fourth dimension or asking 
the Holy Roman Empire to dinner. But 1 
don’t pretend to make her out, Ambo. 
Why did she leave you? It seems the very 
thing an incarnate social tradition could 
never have brought herself to do!” 

Before I could check myself I reproved 
her: ‘“‘You’re not often merely cruel, 
Susan!”’ Then, hoping tosoften it, [ hurried 
on: “You see, dear, Gertrude isn’t greatly 
to blame. Suppose you had been born and 
brought up like her, to believe beauty and 
brains and a certain gracious way of life a 
family privilege, a class distinction. Don’t 
you see how your inbred worship of class 
and family would become in the end an 
intenser form of worshiping yourself? 
Gertrude was taught to live exclusively, 
from girlhood, in this disguised worship of 
her own perfections. We're all egotists of 
course; but most of us are the common or 
garden variety and have an occasional sus- 
picion that we’re pretty selfish and intoler- 
ant and vain. Gertrude has never suspected 
it. How could she? A daughter of her 
house can do no wrong—and she is a 
daughter of her house.” 

I sighed. 

“Unluckily, my power of unreserved ad- 
miration has bounds, and my tongue and 
temper sometimes haven’t, So our mar- 
riage dissolved in an acid bath compounded 
of. honest irritations and dishonest apolo- 
gies. I made the dishonest apologies. To 
do Gertrude justice; she never apologized. 
She. knew the,initial fault was mine. I 
shouldn’t have joined a church whose creed 
I couldn’t repeat without a sensation of 
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moral nausea. That’s just what I did when 
I married Gertrude. There was no decep- 
tion on her side either. 
and I knew she assumed that mine were the 
same as hers, and that I was humbly enter- 


;, ing the service of their dedicated priestess. 
» Well, I apostatized—to her frozen amaze- 


ment. Then a crisis.came—insignificant 
enough. Gertrude refused to call with me 
on the bride of an-old friend of mine, be- 
cause she thought it a misalliance. He had 
no‘right, she held, under her jealous gods, 
to’ bring a former trained nurse home as his 


s,wife and thrust her upon a society that 
would never otherwise have received her. 


“T was furious, and blasphemed her gods. 
I insisted she should‘either accompany me, 
then-and there, or I’d’go myself and apolo- 
gize for her—yes, these are the words I 
used—her ‘congenital lunacy.’ She left 
me like a statue walking, and went to her 
room.”’ 

“And you?” asked Susan. 

“T made the call.” 

**Did you make the apology?” 

“No; I couldn’t.” 

“Naturally not,” assented Miss Goucher. 

“Oh, Ambo,” protested Susan, “what a 
coward you are! Well, and then?” 

“‘T returned to a wifeless house. From 
that hour until yesterday morning there 
have been no explanations between Ger- 
trude and me. Gertrude is superb.” 

“T understand her less than ever,” said 
Susan. 

“‘T understand her quite well,”’ said Miss 
Goucher. ‘‘But your long silence, Mr. 
Hunt—that I can’t understand.” 

“T ean,’ Susan ‘exclaimed: ‘‘Ambo’s 
very bones dislike’ her. So.do mine. Do 
you remember how'I used to shock you, 
Ambo, when I first came here—saying 
somebody or other was no damn good? 
Well, I can’t help it; it’s stronger than I 
am. Mrs. Hunt’s no if 

“Oh, child!’ struck in Miss Goucher. 
“Flow much you have still to learn!’? Then 
she addressed‘me: “‘I’venever seen a more 
distinguished person than Mrs. Hunt. “I 
know it’s odd, coming from me, but:some- 
how I sympathize with her—greatly. I’ve 
always’’—hesitated Miss Goucher—“‘been 
a proud sort of nobody myself.’ 

Susan reached over and slipped her hand 
into Miss Goucher’s. “‘Poor Sister! Just 
as we're going off together you bepin to find 
out how horrid I can be. But Pihmake.a 
little true confession to both of you. What 
J’ve been saying about Mrs. Hunt isn’t in 
the least what I think about her. .The fact 
is, I’m jealous of her in so many ways— 
except in the ordinary way! To make a 
clean breast of it, when I was with her she 
brought me to my. knees in spite of myself. 
Oh, I acknowledge her power! . It’s un- 
canny. How did.you ever find strength to 
resist it, Ambo? “My outbreak. was sheer 
Birch Street bravado—a cheap insult flung 
in the face of the unattainable! It was all 
my shortcomings throwing mud at all her 
disdain. Truly! Why, the least droop of 
her eyelids taught me that it‘takes more 
than quick wits and sensitive nerves and 
hard study to overcome a false start—or 
rather, no start. 

“Birch Street isn’t even a beginning, be- 
cause, so far as Mrs. Hunt is concerned, 
Birch Street simply doesn’t exist at all. 
And even Birch Street would have to admit 
that she gets away with it! I’d say so, too, 
if I didn’t go a step farther and feel that it 
gets away with her. That’s why ridicule 
can’t touch her. You can’t laugh at a 
devotee, a woman. possessed, the instru- 
ment of a higher power! Mrs. Hunt is a 
living confession of faith in the absolute 
rightness of the right people, and a living 
rebuke to the incurable wrongness of the 
wrong! Oh, I knew at once what you 
meant, Ambo, when you called her a dedi- 
cated priestess! It’s the way J shall always 
think of her—ritually clothed, and pouring 
out tea to her gods from sacred vessels of 
colonial silver! You can smile, Ambo, but 
I shall; and way down in my common 
little Birch Street heart I believe I shall 
always secretly envy her. So there!” 

For the first time in my remembrance of 
her Miss Goucher laughed out loud. Her 
laugh—in effect, not in resonance—was like 
ecockecrow. We all laughed together, and 
Gertrude vanished. But ten minutes later 
found us with knit brows again, locked in 
debate. Susan had at length seized courage 
to tell me that when she left my house she 
must, once and for all, go it completely 
alone. She could no longer accept my 
financial protection. She was to stand on 
her own feet, for better or worse, richer 
or poorer, in sickness or in health, This 


I knew her gods, 


staggering proposal I simply could not 
listen to calmly, and would not yield to! 
It was too preposterously absurd. 

Yet I made no headway with my objec- 
tions until I stumbled upon the one argu- 
ment that served me and led to a final 
compromise. ‘‘Dear,’’ I had _ protested, 
really and deeply hurt by Susan’s stubborn 
stand for absolute independence, ‘‘can’t 
you feel how cruelly unkind all this is 
to me?” 

“Oh,” she wailed, ‘unkind? Why did 
you say that! Surely, Ambo, you don’t 
mean it! Unkind?” 

I was quick to press my advantage. 
“When you ask me to give up even the 
mere material protection of my family? 
You are my family, Susan—all the family I 
shall ever have. I don’t want to be maudlin 
about it. I don’t. wish to interfere with 
your freedom to develop your own life in 
your own way. But it’s beyond my 
strength not to plead that all that’s good 
in my life is bound up with yours. Please 
don’t ask me to live in daily and hourly 
anxiety over your reasonable comfort and 


-health. There’s no common sense in it, 


* 


Susan. It’s fantastic! And it is unkind!” 

Susan could not long resist this plea, for 
she felt its wretched sincerity, even if she 
knew—as she later told me—that I was 
making the most of it. It was Miss Goucher 
who suggested our compromise. 

“Mr. Hunt,” she said, “‘my own ar- 
rangement with Susan is this: We are to 
pool our resources and I am to make a 
home for her, just as ifel were her own 
mother. I’ve been able to save, during the 
past: twenty-five years, about eight thou- 
sand dollars; it’s well invested, I think, 
and brings me in almost five hundred a 
year. This is what we were to start with, 
and Susan feels certain she can earn at least 
two thousand dollars a year by her pen. I 
know nothing of the’ literary market, but 
I haven’t counted on her being able‘to earn 
so much—for a year or so, at'least.. On the 
other hand I feel certain Susan will finally 
make her way as a writer. So I’d counted 
on using part of my capital for a year or 
two,,if necessary.'*,We plan to live very 
simply for the present of course—but with- 
out hardship.” 

“still ? JT would:have protested, if 
for once Miss Goucher’ had‘ not waived all 
deference, sailing calmly on:.- ¢ 

“As Susan has told you, she’s convinced 
that she needs the assurance. of power and 
self-respect to begained by ‘meeting life 
without fear or favor and making her own ca- 
reer in the face of whatever difficulties arise. 
There’s a good deal to be said for that, Mr. 
Hunt—more than you could be expected 
tounderstand. Situated as you have always 
been, I mean. But naturally, as Susan’s 
guardian, you can’t be expected to stand 
aside if for any reason we fail in our. at- 
tempt. I see that; and Susan sees.it now, 
I’m sure. Yet I really feel I must urge you 
to let us try. And.I promise faithfully to 
keep you informed as to just how we are 
getting on.” ; 

“Please, Ambo,” Susan chimed ‘in, “‘let 
us try. If things go badly I won’t be.un- 
reasonable or stubborn—indeed I won't. 
Please trust me for that. I’ll even goa step 
farther than Sister. I won’t let her break 
into her savings—not one penny. If it ever 
comes to that I’ll come straight to you. 
And for the immediate present I have over 
five hundred dollars in my bank account; 
and”’—she smiled—‘“‘I’ll try to feel it’s 
honestly mine. You’ve spent heaven knows 
how much on me, Ambo; though it’s the 
least of all you’ve done for me and been to 
me. But now please let me see whether or 
not I could have made anything of myself 
if I hadn’t been so shamelessly lucky—if 
life had treated me as it treats most people. 
Jimmy, for instance. He hasn’t needed 
help, Ambo; and I simply must know 
whether he’s a better man than I am, 
Gunga Dhin! Don’t you see?” 

Yes; I flatter myself that I did, more or 
less mistily, begin to see. Thus our morn- 
ing conference drew to its dreary, amicable 
close. 

But from the door Susan turned back to 
me with tragic eyes: ‘‘Ambo—I’m caring. 
It does—hurt.” And since I could not 
very safely reply, she attempted a smile. 
“ Ambo—what is to become of poor Tumps? 
Togo will have to come; I can’t reduce him 
to atheism. But Tumps would die in New 
York; and he never has believed in God 
anyway! Can you make a martyr of your- 
self for his surly sake? Can You? Just to 
see, I mean, that he gets milk every day 
and fish heads on Friday? Can you, dear?” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Constantly Increasing Number | 
of Automobile, Motor Truck, Tractor 
and Machinery Manufacturers Using 
Them Evidences the Broadening : 
Appreciation of the Superior , Sinle Bay Double Row 


Quality of SR. B. ares | ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


HE many times multiplied volume of production being | 

achieved for S. R. B. Bearings has. been with adher- 
ence to the long established S. R. B. ideals—to produce the - 
most dependable of all bearings, correct in design, correct 
in mechanical precision and correct in quality: of steel. 


The ability of S. R. B. Bearings 
to stand up under the severest load- 
carrying conditions and to render 
the longest and most dependable 
service has given them prefer- 
ence among successful automotive 
engineers. 


You will find S. R. B. Bearings 
in those motor cars, trucks and 
tractors whose names are instantly 
thought of.as leaders in their re- 
spective fields. The same is rap- 
idly becoming true as regards the 
leading makes of high speed in- 
dustrial equipment, machines and 
motors. 


STANDARD 


STEEL AND BEARINGS 
Incorporated 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Standard Roller Bearing Co. Braeburn Steel Co. 
Plainville, Conn. . Norwich, Conn, |New Haven, Conn. 


Standard Sales and Service Distributors in 
rincipal Cities 


Executive Offices: 


37 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 
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The Recognized and Adopted Wire Wheel 
Standard of Highest Grade Automobiles— 


RudgeWhtworth 
Wire Wheels 


T is significant that Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire Wheels are the choice of manu- 
facturers of highest grade automobiles © 
using wire wheels as standard equipment — 
and that those who make wire wheel 
equipment optional supply Rudge-Whit- 
worth Wire Wheels when wire wheels 

are specified. 


The quality and workmanship of Rudge- 

Whitworth Wire Wheels are so apparent 

_ that no matter what make your car may 

be, Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels can- 

not fail to enhance both its appearance and 
value. — 


| All famous drivers insist upon having 
_ their racing cars equipped with Rudge- 
Whitworth Wire Wheels because of their 
strength, speed and quick . changeability. 
Note the quality of the cars on which 
* you see Rudge -Whitworth Wire Wheels. 


t 


Manufactured by 
ie Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MAR LIN- -ROCKWELL 


ee Re APO. R 


Executive nae 
M7 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK CITY 
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HE law limits the speed at which you may drive. But with a Herschell- 
Spillman Motor you could drive like a northwest gale. The knowledge 
of this reserve power gives satisfaction even though it is not used. 


The makers of good cars who install the Herschell-Spillman Motor signify that 
they think well enough of their product to buy the best engine: they can for It. 


Builders of high grade motors since nineteen hundred 


Four Six 
3160 x 5! 3148 x 5! 
MOTO . fi 
“The Pick of the Field” 


he HERSCHELL= SPILLMAN MOTOR. CO, 
North Tonawanda. NY. 


March 20,1920) 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
[ nodded and turned away. The door 
aged so quietly that I first knew, when the 
ich ticked once, how fortunately I was 
gine, 


Maltby Phar was responsible for Togo; 
| had given him—a little black fluff ball 
sth shoe-button eyes—to Susan about 
; months after she first came to live with 
e, Togo is a chow, and a chow is bio- 
ically classified as a dog. But if a chow 
‘a dog, then a Russian sable muff is a 
sh rag. Your chow—black, smoke blue 
-red—is a creation apart. He is to dog- 
-m what Hillhouse Avenue is to Birch 
“eet—the wrong end, bien entendu. His 
hod is so blue that his tongue is purple, 
-d like Susan’s conception of Gertrude he 
ia living confession of faith in the right- 
+ss of the right people, a living rebuke to 
+2 wrongness of the wrong; the right 
sople: being of course that master god or 
istress goddess whom he worships, and 
}; or her immediate entourage. No others 
:ed apply for even cursory notice, much 
is respect. 

I am told they eat chows in China, their 
itive land. If they do it must be from the 
tive that drove Plutarch’s Athenian to 
‘te the banishment of Aristides—ennui, 
{wit, kindling to rage; he had wearied to 
sdness of hearing him always named 
‘he Just.” Back, too, in America—for I 
‘ite from France—there will one day be 
joletarian reprisals against the chow; for 
the art of cutting one dead your chow 
supreme. He goes by you casually, on 
toe, with the glazed eye of indifference. 
‘2 sees you and does not see you—and will 
it. You may cluck, you may whistle, you 
‘ay call; interest will not excite him, nor 
ttery move him; he passes; he “goes 
‘3 unremembering way.” But let him 
ware! If Americans are slow to anger, 
‘ey are terrible when roused. I have 
sequently explained this to Togo—more 
r Susan’s sake than his own—and been 
wwned at for my pains. 

Personally I have no complaint to make. 
. Togo’s eyes I am one of the right people. 
e has always treated me with a certain 
ct, though with a certain reserve. Only 

Susan does he prostrate himself with an 
most mystical ecstasy of devotion. Only 
r her does his feathered tail arc quiver, 
) his ears lie back, his calm ebon lips part 

an unmistakably adoring smile. But 
iere is much else, I admit, to be said for 

m; he never barks his deep menacing 
irk without cause; and as a mere objet 
art, when well combed, he is superb. 
ling porcelains are nothing to him; he is 
ethaps the greatest decorative achieve- 
ent of the unapproachably decorative 
ast. 

But for Tumps, my peculiar legacy, I 
ave nothing good to say and no apologies 
) offer. Like Calverley’s parrot, he still 
ves—‘‘he will not die.’”’ Tumps is a tom- 
at. And not only is he a tomcat, he is a 
ate-searred noctivagant, owning but an 
ar and a half, and a poor third of tail. His 
lesign was botched at birth, and has since 
leen degraded; his color is unpleasant; his 
xpression is ferocious—and utterly sincere. 
fe has no friends in the world but Susan 
nd Sonia, and Sonia cannot safely keep 
im with her because of the children. 

Out of the night he came, shortly after 
‘ogo’s arrival; starved for once into sub- 
iission and dragging himself across the 
arden terrace to Susan’s feet. And she 
ecepted this devil’s gift, this household 
courge. I never did, nor did Togo; but 
ye were finally subdued by fear. Those 
ialeful eyes cursing us from dim corners— 
‘ogo, Togo, shall we ever forget them! 
separately or together we have more than 
mee failed to enter a dusky room, toward 
wilight, where those double phosphors 
yurned from your couch corner or out from 
yeneath my easy-chair. 

| But nothing would move Susan to give 
Tumps up so long as he cared to remain; 
md Tumps cared. No wonder. Nursed 
)ack to health and rampageous vivacity he 
on mastered the neighborhood, peopled 
t with his ill-favored offspring and wailed 
als obscene balladry to the moon. Hill- 
louse Avenue protested, en bloc. The 
Misses Carstairs, whose slumbers had more 
es once been postponed, threatened traps, 
dolson and ‘the law. Professor Emeritus 
aillingwater attempted murder one night 
with a .22 rifle, but succeeded only in pen- 
etrating the glass roof of his neighbor’s 
-onservatory. 

__ Susan was unmoved, defending her own; 
she would not listen to any plea, and she 


mocked at reprisals. Those were the early 
days of her coming, when I could not force 
myself to harsh measures; and happily 
Tumps, having lost some seven or eight 
lives, did with the years grow more sedate, 
though no more amiable. But the point is, 
he stayed—and, I repeat, lives to this hour 
on my distant grudging bounty. 

Such was the charge lightly laid upon 
me. 

Oh, Susan—Susan! For once resentment 
will out. May you suffer, shamed to con- 
trition, as you read these lines!: Tumps— 
and I say it now boldly—is ‘no damn 
good.” 


Iam clinging to this chapter as if I were 
still clinging to Susan’s hand on the wind- 
swept station platform, hoarding time by 
infinitesimally split seconds, dreading her 
inevitable escape. Phil—by request, I sus- 
pect—did not come down; and Susan for- 
bade me to enter the train with her, having 
previously forbidden me to accompany her 
to town. Togo was forward, amid crude 
surroundings, riling the brakemen with his 
disgusted disdain. Miss Goucher had al- 
ready said a decorous but sincerely felt 
good-by and had taken her place inside. 

‘‘Let’s not be silly, Ambo,”’ Susan whis- 
pered. “‘After all, you'll be down soon— 
won’t you? You're always running to New 
Work.’ 

Then unexpectedly she snatched her 
hand from mine, threw her arms tight 
round my neck, and for a reckless public 
moment sobbed and kissed me. With that 
she was gone. 
meaning flight from the curious late-comers 
pressing toward the car steps. One of them 
distinctly addressed me: 

“Good morning, Ambrose. Don’t worry 
about your charming little ward. She'll 
be quite safe—away from you. I'll keepa 
friendly eye on her going down.” 

It was Lucette. 


MXITT 


] HAD a long conference with Phil the day 
after Susan’s departure,.and we sol- 
emnly agreed that we must, within reason- 
able limits, give Susan ‘a clear field; her 
desire to play a lone hand in the cutthroat 
poker game called life must be, so far as 
possible, respected. But we sneakingly 
evaded any definition of ourterms. ‘‘ Within 
reasonable limits;’’ “‘so far as possible’ — 
the vagueness of these phrases will give 
you the measure of our secret duplicity. 

Meanwhile we lived on from mail deliv- 
ery to mail delivery, and Susan proved a 
faithful correspondent. There is little 
doubt, I think, that the length and _fre- 
quency of her letters constituted a deliber- 
ate sacrifice of energy and time laid—not 
reluctantly, but not always lightly—on 
the altar of affection. It was a genuine, 
yet must often have been an arduous piety. 
To write full life-giving letters late at night, 
after long hours of literary labor, is no 
trifling effort of good will—good will, in 
this instance, to two of the loneliest, for- 
lornest of men. Putting aside the mere 
anodyne of work we had but one other 
effective consolation—Jimmy; our increas- 
ing interest and joy in Jimmy. But, for me 
at least, this was not an immediate con- 
solation; my taste for Jimmy’s prosaic 
companionship was very gradually ac- 
quired. 

Our first word from Susan was a day 
letter, telephoned to me from the telegraph 
office, though I at once demanded the de- 
livery of a verbatim copy by messenger. 
Here it is: 

“At grand central safe so far new york 
lies roaring just beyond sister and togo 
tarry with the stuff near cab stand while I 
send. Love Mrs. Arthur snooped in vain 
now for it courage Susan whos afraid dont 
you be alonsen fan.” 

Phil, the scholar, interpreted the last two 
phonetic symbols: “Allons, enfants!” 


SusAN TO ME 


“Sister and I are at‘a nice old mid- 
Victorian hotel for three or four days. 
Sister is calmly and courageously hunting 
rooms for us—or, if not rooms, a room. 
She hopes for the plural. We like this 
quarter of town. It’s near enough publish- 
ers and things for walking, and it’s, not 
quite so New Yorky as some others. What 
Sister is trying to avoid for us is slavery to 
the Subway, which is awful! But we may 
have to fly up beyond Columbia, or even 
to the Bronx, before we’re through. The 
hotel objected to Togo, but I descended to 
hitherto untried depths of feminine whee- 
dle—and justified them by getting my way. 


THE SATURDAY 


I turned, too, at once, 
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Sister blushed for me—and herself—but 
has since felt more confident about my 
chances for success in this wickedly oppor- 
tunist world. 

“Better skip this part if you read ex- 
tracts to Phil; he’ll brood. But perhaps 
you'd better begin disillusioning him at 
once, for I’m discovering dreadful possi- 
bilities in my nature—now the Hillhouse 
inhibitions seem remote. New York, one 
sees overnight, is no place for a romantic 
idealist—Maltby’s phrase, not mine, bless 
Phil’s heart!—but luckily I’ve never been 
one. Birch Street is going to stand me in 
good stead down here. New York is Birch 
Street—on a slightly exaggerated scale; 
Hillhouse Avenue is something entirely dif- 
ferent. Finer too, perhaps; but the world’s 
future has its roots in New Birch Street. I 
began to feel that yesterday during my 
first hunt for a paying job. 

_‘‘T’ve plunged on shop equipment, since 
Jimmy says, other things being equal, the 
factory with the best tools wins—that is, 
I’ve bought a reliable typewriter, and I 
tackled my first two-finger exercises last 
night. The results were dire—mostly in- 
terior capitals and extraneous asterisks. 
I shan’t have patience to take proper five- 
finger lessons. Sister vows she’s going to 
master the wretched thing too, so she can 
help with copying now and then. There’s a 
gleam in her eye, dear—wonderful! This is 
to be her great adventure as well as mine. 
‘Susan, Sister & Co., Unlicensed Hacks— 
Piffle While You Wait!’ Oh, we shall get 
on—you’ll see. Still, I can’t truthfully re- 
port much progress yesterday or to-day, 
though a shade more to-day than yester- 
day. J’ve been counting callously on 
Maltby, as Phil disapprovingly knows, and 
I brought three short manufactured-in- 
advance articles for the Garden Ex. down 
with me. So my first step was to stifle my 
last maidenly scruple and take them straight 
to Maltby; I hoped they would pay at 
least for the typewriter. It was a clear 
ice bath of a morning, and the walk up 
Fifth Avenue braced me for anything. I 
stared at everybody and a good many un- 
attached males stared back; sometimes I 
rather liked it, and sometimes not. It all 
depends. 

“But I found the right building at iast, 
somewhere between the Waldorf and the 
Public Library. There’s a shop on its 
avenue front for the sale of false pearls, and 
judging from the shop they must be more 
expensive than real ones. Togo dragged 
me in there at first by mistake; and as I 
was wearing my bestest tailor-made and 
your furs, and as Togo was wearing his, 
plus his haughtiest atmosphere, we seemed 
between us to be just the sort of thing the 
languid clerks had been waiting for. There 
was a hopeful stir as we entered—no, swept 
in! I was really sorry to disappoint them; 
it was horrid to feel that we couldn’t live 
up to their expectations. 

“We didn’t sweep out nearly sowell! But 
we found the elevator round the corner and 
were taken up four or five floors, passing a 
designer of de-luxe corsets and a distiller of 
de-luxe perfumes on the way, and landed 
in the impressive outer office of the Gar- 
den Ex. 

“But how stupid of me to describe all this! 
You’ve been there twenty times of course, 
and remember the apple-green art-crafty 
furniture and potted palms and things. 
Several depressed-looking persons were fid- 
geting about, but my engraved card—score 
one for Hillhouse!—soon brought Maltby 
puffing out to me with both hands ex- 
tended. Togo didn’t quite cut him dead, 
but almost, and he insulted an entire room- 
ful of stenographers on his way to the great 
man’s sanctum. My first sanctum, Ambo! 
I did get a little thrill from that, in spite 
of Maltby. 

“Stop chattering, Susan—stick to facts. 
Yes, Phil, please. Fact One: Maltby was 
surprisingly flustered at first. He was, 
Ambo! He jumped to the conclusion that I 


was down for shopping or the theaters, and ° 


assumed of course you were with me. : So 
you were, dear—our way! But I thought 
Maltby asked rather gingerly after you. 


. Why? 


“Fact Two: I did my best to explain 
things; but Maltby doesn’t believe yet I’m 
serious—seemingly he can’t believe it, be- 
cause he doesn’t want to. That’s always 
true of Maltby. He still thinks this must 
be a sudden spasm—not of virtue; thinks 
I’ve run away for an unholy lark. It suits 
him to think so. If I’m out on the loose he 
hopes to manage the whole Mardi Gras, 
and he needn’t hear what I say about 
needing work too distinctly. That merely 
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annoyed him. But I did finally make 
him promise—while he wriggled—to read 
my three articles and give me a decision 
on them to-morrow. I had to promise to 
lunch with him then to make even that 
much headway. Oof! 

“‘Meanwhile, I fared slightly better to- 
day. I took your letter to Mr. Sampson. 
The sign, Garnett & Co., almost frightened 
me off, though, Ambo;’ and you know I’m 
not easily frightened. But I’ve readsomany 
of their books—wonderful books!. I knew 
great men had gone before me into those 
dingy offices and left their precious manu- 
scripts to strengthen and delight the world. 
Who was I to follow those footsteps? 
Luckily a redhead messenger boy whistled 
on in ahead of me—so I followed his in- 
stead. By the time I had won past all the 
guardians of the sanctum sanctorum my 
sentimental fit was over. Birch Street was 
herself again. 

““And Mr. Sampson proved all you prom- 
ised—rather more! The dearest odd old 
man, full of blunt kindness and sudden 
whimsy. I think he liked me. I know I 
liked him. But he didn’t like me as I did 
him—at first sight. Togo’s fault, of course. 
Why didn’t you tell me Mr. Sampson has a 
democratic prejudice against aristocratic 
dogs? I must learn to leave poor Togo at 
home—if there ever is such a place!— 
when I’m looking for work; I may even 
have to give up your precious soul-and- 
body-warming furs. Between them they 
belie every humble petition I utter. Sister 
and I may have to eat Togo yet. 

““Mr. Sampson only began to relent when 
I told him a little about Birch Street. I 
didn’t tell him much—just enough to coun- 
teract the furs and Togo. And he forgave 
me everything when I told him of Sister and 
confessed what we were hoping to do— 
found a home together and earn our own 
right to make it a comfy one to live in. He 
questioned me pretty sharply, too, but not 
from snifty-snoops like Mrs. Arthur. 

““By the way, dear, she was on the train 
coming down, as luck would have it, in the 
chair just across from mine. Her questions 
were masterpieces, but nothing to my re- 
plies. I was just wretched enough to 
scratch without mercy; it relieved my feel- 
ings. But you’d better avoid her for a week 
or two if you can! I didn’t mind any of 
Mr. Sampson’s questions, though I eluded 
some of them, being young in years but old 
in guile. I’m to take him my poems to- 
morrow afternoon, and some bits of prose 
things—the ones you liked. They’re not 
much more than fragments, I’m afraid. He 
says he wants to get the hang of me before 
loading me down with bad advice. I do 
like him, and—the serpent having trailed 
its length all over this endless letter—I 
truly think his offhand friendship may 
prove far more helpful to me than Malt- 
by’s ! You can fill in the blank, Ambo. 
My shamelessness has limits, even now, in 
darkest New York. 

“Good night, dear. Please don’t think 
you are ever far from my me-est thoughts. 
Now for that typewriter!” 


SUSAN TO JIMMY 


“‘That’s a breath-taking decision you’ve 
made, but like you; and I’m proud of you 
for having made it—and prouder that the 
idea was entirely your own. I suppose 
we're all bound to be more or less lopsided in 
a world slightly flattened at the poles and 
rather wobbly on its axis anyway. But the 
less lopsided we are the better for us, and 
the better for us the better for others—and 
that’s one universal law at least that 
doesn’t make me long for a universal recall 
and referendum. 

“Oh, youre right to stay on at Yale, but 
so much righter to have decided on a broad 
general course instead of a narrow technical 
one! Of course you can carry on your 
technical studies by yourself! With your 
brain’s natural twist and the practical 
training you’ve had, probably carry them 
much farther by yourself than under direc- 
tion! And the way you’ve chosen will open 
vistas, bring the sky through the jungle to 
you. It was brave of you to see that and 
take the first difficult step. “Jl n’y a que le 
premier pas qui coaite’’—but no wonder you 
hesitated! Because at your advanced age, 
Jimmy, and from an efficient point of view, 
it’s a downright silly step, wasteful of 
time—and time you know’s money—and 
money you know’s everything. Only I’m 
afraid you don’t know that intensely enough 
ever to have a marble mansion on upper 
Fifth Avenue, a marble villa at Newport, a 
marble bungalow at Palm Beach, a marble 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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SRO iatidies 


No. 36-20°X 8 $12.00 No. 70-154"x9%4" 


No. 39-24°X 8” $13.50 


$10.00 


No.57-12"x 9" 
$9.00 
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No. 30-24" X 6” $12.00 


No.34-16"x 9” 
$12.00 
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No.4-4" $2.75 
No. 6-6" $3.25 
No. 8-8" $4.75 


At the New York Show 


91 open ‘cars out of 153 on display 
were equipped with Johnston Windows 


At the Chicago Show 


101 open cars out of 168 on display 
were equipped with Johnston Windows 


La RT TRIN OTT 
resem eS 


we wp NO12-12”% 6"$6.00 
"x 6” No-58414°X 9" No.16-16"X 8 $8.00 
ciate $9.50 No. 20-20" X 10 Sane 


CHANDLER 
22'x 8° $15.00 
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Windows Are Chosen 


| DY ees ae Johnston Windows 
for automobiles are suspended 
independently of the curtain and 
lining, thus preventing sagging and 
wrinkling, Johnston Windows are 
pre-eminent in style. 


Because the beveled plate glass is 
cushioned at every point, protecting 
it from damage or breaking in ordi- 
nary use, Johnston Windows are pre- 
eminentasa permanent investment. 


Because of the wood and metal 
frames used, preventing warping, 
working loose, rattling and leak- 
ing, Johnston Windows are pre- 
eminent as to utility. 


Because of the polished, beveled 
plate glass, fitted snugly and 
smoothly with the much desired 
touch of tailored smartness, 
Johnston Windows are pre- 
eminent as to beauty. 


Because of all these distinctive 
Johnston features sixty-eight 
makers of better automobiles have 
adopted Johnston Windows as reg- 
ular equipment. There are over 
one million, five hundred thousand 
Johnston Windows in use. 


Because of this all ’round Johnston 
superiority conscientious trim 
shops, body builders and top repair 
shops install@and» guarantee 
Johnston Windows in all shapes 
and sizes. 


Far-seeing motorists gladly pay 
the slightly higher cost of Johnston 
Windows because they know these 
windows are more economical 
in the end. Be sure the ones you 
buy have the Johnston trade mark 
plainly cast in the metal rim. Or 
specify Johnston Windows on the 
next car you buy. 


WM. R. JOHNSTON MEG. CO., 360 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


Send for our booklet 


** On the Inside Looking Out’” 


It tells the whoie story 


(JOHNSION ) 


No. 43-24" X 6" $12.00 


No. of -16°X 9”. ~ No. 22-10 X72" 
$9.00 $6.00 


No.26-14"X.6" $675 


No.74 454°«I0" rag 12" X10" 


No. 44-24" 8” $13.50 « aio 00°. ; $850 


Why Johnston Automobile Curtain 


No: 37-28" X 8" $16.00 
No. 38-24" X 6” $12.00 
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The Car that Measures 
Up to Your Ideal 


LONG, low, graceful, luxurious car, light in 
weight, yet hugging the road on account of its 
perfect balance, a car where beauty, style and 

service have been combined—an Anderson. 


Ample power to achieve steep slopes on high, yet 
ability to creep along at two miles an hour in traffic, 
an easy-working brake, utmost tire mileage and mint 
mized gas consumption—an Anderson. 


A custonvbuilt body de luxe, hand-made and hand- 
finished, the wooden members of which are sawed 
and mortised to shape—screwed and glued—a body 
that is the pride of every owner, the body of—an 
Anderson. 


A Continental Six Motor, a Rayfield Carburetor, 
Remy Starting, Lighting and Ignition, Borg & Beck 
Clutch, Salisbury Axle—units of high-priced cars, yet 
included in the moderate price of—an Anderson. 


ANDERSON MODELS 
Convertible Roadster 
Five-Passenger ‘Touring 
Four-Passenger Sport Touring 
Seven-Passenger. Touring 
Sedan 
Four Passenger Coupe 


ANDERSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Rock Hill South Carolina 


De Luxe catalog on request 


Some desirable Anderson 
territory still open 


Five-Passenger 
Touring 


March 20,1920 
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sam yacht—but they don’t make those 
»marble, do they! 


‘It’s so possible for you to collect all 
se marbles, Jimmy—reelers, every one 
jthem!—if you'll only start, now and do 
thing else for the next thirty or forty 
yrs. You can be a poor boy who became 
‘amous just as easy as pie! Simply forget 
» world’s so full of a number of things, 
grab all you can of just one. But I 
“ig hug you for wanting to be a man, not 
} adding machine! For caring to know 
wy Socrates was richer than Morgan, and 
sy Saint Francis and Sainte-Beuve, each 
‘his own way, have helped more to make 
» worth living than all the Rothschilds of 
urope! Oh, I know it’s a paradox for me 
_ preach this, when here am I trying to 
ject a few small clay marbles—putting 
sry ounce of concentration in me on 
pney making, on material success! Not 
tting far with it, either—so far. 
“But what I’m doing, Jimmy, is just what 
-u’ve set out to do—I’m trying not to be 
sided. You’ve met life as it is, already; 
ever have. And I’d so love to moon 
ong pleasantly on Ambo’s inherited 
oney—read books and write verses and 
\yk at flowers and cats and stars and trees 
-d children and cows and chickens and 
inmy dogs and donkeys and funnier 
»men and men! I’d so like not to adjust 
yself to an industrial civilization; not to 
rry over that sort of thing at all; above 
‘erything, not to earn my daily bread. I 
luld ery about having to make up my 
‘nd on such bristly beasts as economic 
| social problems! 
“The class struggle bores me to tears— 
t here it is, we’re up against it; and I 
on’t be lopsided! What I want is pure 
‘ick cream, daintily fed to me, too, from a 
indbeaten spoon. So I mustn’t have it 
iless I can get it. And I don’t know that 
can—you see, it isn’t all conscience that’s 
iving me; curiosity’s at work. But it’s 
rumptious to know we’re both studying 
esame thing in a different way—the one 
eat subject, after all: How not to be lop- 
jed! How to be perfectly spherical, like 
‘e old man in the nonsense rime. Not 
obbly on one’s axis—not even slightly 
ittened at the poles! 
“Hurrah for us! Trumpets! 
“But I’m gladdest of all that you and 
mbo are beginning at last to be friends. 
ou don’t either of you say so—it drifts 
wrough; and I could sing about it—if I 
ould sing. There isn’t anybody in the 
orld like Ambo. 
_“As for Sister and me, we’re getting on, 
id we're not. Sister thinks I’ve done 
iarvels; I know she has. Marvels of 
honomy and taste in cozying up our room, 
‘arvels of sympathy and canny advice 
tat doesn’t sound like advice at all. As 
ne half of a mutual-admiration syndicate 
™m a complete success! But as a pro- 
ssional author—hum, hum. Anyway, 
m beginning to poke my inquisitive nose 
ito a little of everything, and you can’t 
all—something, some day, may come of 
. As the Dickens man said—who was 
e?—I hope it mayn’t be human gore. 
feanwhile, one thing hits the most casual 
ye: We're still in the double-room-with- 
leove boarding-house stage, and likely to 
tay there for some time to come.” 


SUSAN TO PHIL 


“Your short letter answering my long one 
as been read and reread and read again. 
know it by heart. Everything you say’s 
tue—and isn’t. I’ll try to explain that— 
or 1 can’t bear you to be doubting me. 
‘ou are, Phil. I don’t blame you, but I do 
‘lame myself—for complacency. I’ve taken 
00 much for granted, as I always do with 
‘ou and Ambo. You see, I know so in- 
ensely that you and Ambo are pure 
(old—incorruptible!—that I couldn’t pos- 
ibly question anything you might say or 
\o—the fineness of the motive, I mean. If 
‘ou did murder and were hanged for it, and 
ven if I’d no clew as to why you struck—I 
hould know all the time you must have 
lone it because, for some concealed reason, 
inder circumstances dark to the rest of us, 
‘our clear eyes marked it as the one 
ossible right thing to do. 
| “Yes, I trust you like that, Phil; you and 
\mbo and Sister and Jimmy. Think of 
Tusting four people like that! How rich I 
! And you can’t know how passionately 
stateful! For it isn’t blind trusting at all. 
n each one of you I’ve touched a soul of 
oodness, There’s no other name for it. 
it $ as simple as fresh air. You’re good— 
ou four—good from the center. But, Phil 
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dear, a little secret to comfort you—just 
between us and the stars: So, mostly, am I. 

“Truly, Phil, I’m ridiculously good at the 
center, and most of the way out. There are 
things I simply can’t do, no matter how 
much I’d like to, and lots of oozy, opally 
things I simply can’t like at all. I’m with 
you so far, at least—peacock-proud to be! 
But we’re tremendously different, all the 
same. It’s really this, I think: You're a 
Puritan by instinct and cultivation; and 
I’m not. The clever ones down here, you 
know, spend most of. their spare time 
swearing by turns at Puritanism and the 
Victorian Era. Their favorite form of ex- 
ercise is patting themselves on the back, 
and this is one of their subtler ways of 
doing it. But they just rampantly rail; 
they don’t—though they think they do— 
understand. They mix up every passé 
narrowness and bigotry and hypocrisy and 
sentimental cant in one foul stew, and then 
rush from it, with held noses, screaming 
“Puritanism! Faugh!’’ Well, it does, 
Phil—their stew! So, often, for that mat- 
ter—and to high heaven—do the clever 
ones! 

“But it isn’t Puritanism, the real thing. 
You see, I know the real thing—for I know 
you. Ignorance, bigotry, hypocrisy, senti- 
mentalism—such things have no part in 
your life. And yet you’re a Puritan, and 
I’m not. Something divides us where we 
are most alike. What is it, Phil? 

“May I tell you? I almost dare believe 
I’ve puzzled it out. 

“You’re a simon-Puritan, dear, because 
you won’t trust that central goodness, your 
own heart; the very thing in you on whose 
virgin goldness I would stake my life! You 
won’t trust it in yourself, and when you 
find it in others you don’t fully trust it in 
them. You’ve purged your philosophy of 
original sin, but it still secretly poisons the 
marrow of your bones. You guard your 
soul’s strength as possible weakness—some- 
thing that might vanish suddenly at a 
pinch. How silly of you! For it’s the 
you-est you, the thing you can never 
change or escape. Instead of worrying over 
yourself or others—me?—you could safely 
spread yourself, Phil dear, all over the 
landscape, lie back in the lap of Mother 
Earth ‘and twiddle your toes and smile! 
Walt Whitman’s way! He may have over- 
done it now and then, posed about it; but 
I’m on his side, not yours. It’s heartier— 
humaner—more fun! Yes, Mister Puri- 
tan—more fun! That’s a life value you’ve 
mostly missed. But it’s never too late, 
Phil, for a genuine cosmic spree. Why not 
begin? 

“Now I’ve done scolding back at you for 
scolding at me. But I loved your sermon. 
I hope you won’t shudder over mine?”’ 


The above too-cryptic letter badly needs 
authoritative annotation, which I now pro- 
ceed to give you—at perilous length. But 
it will lead us far. 

Though it is positively not true that Phil 
and I, having covenanted on a hands-off 
policy, were independently hoping for the 
worst so far as Susan’s ability to cope un- 
aided with New York was concerned; ney- 
ertheless, the ease with which she made 
her way there, found her feet without us 
and danced ahead, proved for some reason 
oddly disturbing to us both. Here was a 
child, of high talents certainly, perhaps of 
genius—the like, at least, of whose mental 
precocity we had never met with in 
any other daughter—much less, son—of 
Eve! A woman, for we so loved her, en- 
dowed as are few women; yet assuredly a 
child, for she had but just counted twenty 
years on earth. And being men of careful 
maturity, once Susan had left us our lonely 
anxieties fastened upon this crying fact of 
her youth;'it was her youth, her inexpe- 
rience, that made her. venture suddenly 
pathetic and dreadful to us, made us yearn 
to watch over her, warn her of pitfalls, guide 
her steps. ; 

True, she was not alone. Miss Goucher 
was admirable in her’ way; though a 
middle-aged spinster, after all, unused to 
the sharp temptations and fierce competi- 
tions of metropolitan life. It was not 
a house-mother Susan would need; the 
wolves lurked beyond the door—shrewd, 
soft-treading wolves, cunningly disguised. 
How could a child, a charming and too 
daring child—however gifted—be expected 
to deal with these creatures? The thought 
of these subtle, these patient ones tracking 
her—tracking her—chilled us to hours-long 
wakefulness in the night! Then with the 
morning a letter would come, filled with 
strange men’s names. 
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We compared notes, consulted together — 
shaking unhappy heads. We wrote tact- 
ful letters to Heywood Sampson, begging 
him, but always indirectly, to keep an eye. 
We ran down singly for nights in town, 
rescued—the verb was ours—Susan and 
Miss Goucher from their West Tenth Street 
boarding house, interfered with their work 
or other; plans, haled them—the verb, I 
fear, was theirs—to dinner, to the opera or 
theater, or perhaps to call on someone of 
ribbed respectability who might prove an 
observant friend. God knows in spite of all 
resolutions we did our poor best to mind 
Susan’s business for her, to brood over her 
destiny from afar! 

And God knows our efforts were super- 
fluous! The traps, stratagems, springes in 
her path, merely suspected by us and hence 
the more darkly dreaded, were clearly seen 
by Susan and laughed at for the ancient 
pitiful frauds they were. The dull craft, 
the stale devices of avarice or lust were no 
novelties to her; she greeted them, en 
passant, with the old Birch Street terrier 
look; just a half-mocking nod of recog- 
nition—an amused, half-wistful salute to 
her gamin past. It was her gamin past we 
had forgotten, Phil and I, when we agon- 
ized over Susan’s inexperienced youth. In- 
experienced? Bob Blake’s kid! If there 
were things New York could yet teach Bob 
Blake’s kid—and there were many—they 
were not those that had made her see in it 
“Birch Street—on a slightly exaggerated 
seale’’! 

But, as the Greeks discovered many 
generations ago, it is impossible to be high- 
minded or clear-sighted enough to outwit 
a secret unreason in the total.scheme of 
things. Else the virtuous, in the Greek 
sense, would be always the fortunate; and 
perhaps then would grow too self-regarding. 
Does the last and austerest beauty of the 
ideal not flower from this, that it can 
promise us nothing but itself? You can 
choose a clear road, yet you shall never 
walk there in safety; Chance—that secret 
unreason—lurks in the hedgerows, myriad- 
formed, to plot against you. ‘‘Hélas!” as 
the French heroine might say. ‘‘Diddle- 
diddle-dumpling!”” as might say Susan. 
Meaning: That strain, Ambo, was of a 
higher mood, doubtless; but do return to 
your muttons. 

Susan had reached New York late in 
November, 1913, and the letter to Phil 
dates from the following January. Less 
than two months had passed since her first 
calls upon Maltby and Heywood Samp- 
son, but every day of that period had been 
made up of crowded hours. Of the three 
manufactured-in-advance articles for the 
Garden Ex., Maltby had accepted one, pay- 
ing thirty dollars for it, half rate, Susan’s 
first professional earnings; but the manner 
of his acceptance had convinced Susan it 
was a mere stroke of personal diplomacy on 
his part. He did not wish to encourage her 
as a business associate, for Maltby kept 
his business activities rigidly separate from 
what he held to be his life; neither did he 
wish to offend her. What he wholly de- 
sired was to draw her into the immediate 
circles he frequented as a social being, 
where he could act’as her patron on a scale 
at once more brilliant and more impressive. 

So’far-as the Garden Ex. was concerned, 


his attitude from the first.had been one of 


sympathetic discouragement. Susan hit 
off his manner perfectly in an earlier letter: 
“<My dear Susan! You can write very 
delicate, distinctive verse, no doubt, and 
all that—and of course there’s a fairly 
active market for verse nowadays, and I 
can put you in touch with some little maga- 
zines, @ cdté, that print such things and 
even occasionally pay for them. They’re 
your field, I’m convinced. But frankly I 
can’t see you quite as one of our contribu- 
tors—and I couldn’t pay you. a ‘higher 
compliment! 

“Vou don’t suppose, do you, I sit here 
like an old-fashioned editor, reading vol- 
untary contributions? No, my dear girl; 
I have a small well-broken staff of writers, 
and I tell them what to write. If I find 
myself, for example, with a lot of parade 
interiors taken in expensive homes, | select 
four or five, turn ’em over to Abramovitz, 
and tell him to do us something on The 
More Dignified Dining Room or The Period 
Salon, a Study in Restfulness. Abramo- 
vitz knows exactly what to say and how 
to point the snobbish-but-not-too-snobbish 
captions and feature the best names. I’ve 
no need to experiment, you see. I count on 
Abramovitz. Just so with other matters. 
Here’s an article, now, on The Flaunting 
Peony. Skeat did that, of course. It’s 
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signed ‘‘ Winifred Snow’’—all his flower- 
and-sundial stuff is—and it couldn’t be 
better! I don’t even have to read it. 

““«Well, there you are! I’m simply a 
purveyor of standardized goods in stan- 
dardized packages. Dull work, but it pays.’ 

“«Hxactly!’ [struck in. ‘Itpays! That’s 
why I’m interested. Sister and Togo and I 
need the money!’”’ 

As for the brilliant intertwined circles 
frequented by Maltby as a social being, 
within which, he hoped to persuade Susan, 
lay true freedom, while habit slyly bound 
her with invisible chains—well, they are a 
little difficult to describe. Taken gener- 
ally, we may think of them as the Artistic 
Smart Set. Maltby’s acquaintance was 
wide, penetrating in many directions; but 
he felt most at home among those irides- 
cent ones of earth whose money is as easy 
as their morals, and whose ruling passion 
for amusement is at least directed by 
esthetic sensibilities and vivacious brains. 

Within Maltby’s intersecting circles were 
to be found, then, many a piquant contrast, 
many an anomalous combination. There 
the young emancipated society matron, of 
fattest purse and slenderest figure, ex- 
pressed her sophisticated paganism through 
interpretative dancing; and there the fash- 
ionable painter of portraits, solidly arrived, 
exhibited her slender figure on a daring 
canvas—made possible by the fatness of 
her purse—at one of his peculiarly intimate 
studio teas. There the reigning ingénue, 
whose graceful diablerie in imagined situa- 
tions on the stage was equaled only by her 
roguish effrontery in more real if hardly 
less public situations off, played up to the 
affluent amateur—patron of all arts that 
require an unblushing codperation from 
pretty young women. There, in short, all 
were welcome who liked the game and were 
not hampered in playing it by dull inhibi- 
tions. It was Bohemia de luxe—Bohemia 
in the same sense that Marie Antoinette’s 
dairy farm was Arcady. 

That Susan—given her doting guardian, 
her furs, her Chow, her shadowy-gleaming 
imaginative charm, her sharp audacities of 
speech—would bring a new and seductive 
personality to this perpetual carnival was 
Maltby’s dream; she was predestined—he 
had long suspected the tug of that fate 
upon her—to shine there by his side. He 
best could offer. the cup, and her gratitude 
for its heady drafts of life would be 
merely his due. It was an exciting pros- 
pect; it promised much; and it remained 
only to intoxicate Susan with the wine 
of an unguessed freedom. This, Maltby 
fondly assured himself, would prove no 
difficult task. Life was life, youth was 
youth, joy was joy; their natural affinities 
were all on his side and would play into his 
practiced hands. 

Doubtless Phil and I must have agreed 
with him—from how differently anxious a 
spirit !—but all three of us would then have 
proved quite wrong. To intoxicate Susan, 
Maltby did find a difficult, in the end an 
impossible task. He took her—not unwill- 
ing to enter and appraise any circle from 
high heaven to nether hell—to all the right, 
magical places, exposed her to all the heady 
influences of his world; and she found 
them enormously stimulating—to her sense 
of the ironic. Maltby’s sensuous, quick- 
witted friends simply would not come true 
for Susan when she first moved among 
them; they were not serious about any- 
thing but refined sensation and she could 
not take their refined sensations seriously; 
but for a time they amused her, and she 
relished them much as Charles Lamb rel- 
ished the belles and rakes of Restoration 
Drama: ‘“‘They are a world of themselves 
almost as much as fairyland.” 

To their intimate dinners, their intimate 
musical evenings, their intimate studio 
revels, she came on occasion with Maltby 
as to a play—‘‘altogether a speculative 
scene of things.’’ She could in those early 
weeks have borrowed Lamb’s words for 
her own comedic detachment: ‘‘We are 
amongst a chaotic people. We are not to 
judge them by our usages. No reverend 
institutions are insulted by their proceed- 
ings—for they have none among them. No 
peace of families is violated—for no family 
ties éxist among them. No deep 
affections are disquieted, no holy-wedlock 
bands are snapped asunder—for affec- 
tion’s depth and wedded faith are not the 
growth of that soil. There is neither 
right nor wrong. Of what conse- 
quence is it to Virtue or how is she at all 
concerned? The whole thing is 
a passing pageant.” 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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EVELOPED in very fine Dark Brown Russia Calfskin, with 
leather sole exceptionally tough and flexible. Swagger 
vamp, quarter and wing tip perforated and pinked. 


A shoe that will appeal strongly to the man who appreciates the | 
supreme economy of buying good shoes and taking care of them. i 


In the Regal command of fine leathers and manufacturing re- 
sources he finds assurance of the very best materials, with work- 
manship, finish and style second to none. 
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While the long established Regal principle of many pairs (with 


only a conservative profit on each pair) gives him a certainty that = | 
every dollar of his shoe money is buying sound values. ~ | 
Sixty Regal Stores in REGAL SHOE COMPANY Agency Stores SN = 
the Great Metropolitan = ‘in other \N i 
Cities 268 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. Cities and Towns | 
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It isa standard principle that alert style shall not add to the price of 
Agency Stores 


in other 
Cities and Towns 
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yet so cleverly modelled by Regal that 


all the charm of the graceful American lines is retained. In the 


finest dull finish Kid 
two eyelets, to be worn with either voguish ribbons or buckle. 
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self-covered Louis heel, with high tongue, 
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REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Properly speaking, style is a service due to the customer 


without extra cost —like good fitting and courteous treatment. 
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RENCH in inspiration 


Only the woman who is making her first acquaintance with 
Cities 


Regal this Spring will be surprised at the exceptional choice of really 
fine leathers—the craftsmanship and grace of finish—the conserva- 


tive prices, 
Regal shoes. 
Sixty Regal Stores i 
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All the flavor and 
fragrance of vine- 
ripened berries come to” you in 


Out in the Valley of the Mountain—where’ the ‘sunshine and 
the dew make the berries grow larger and better—we pick 
the berries for you at the moment of ripeness when every 
cell is filled with sugars and flavors. 


And the full richness of the berries is preserved-in a film 
of pure sugar at Paul’s Kitchens in the berry fields. 


Your grocer has your favorite berry waiting for you in a 
vacuum sealed glass. 


Ask for Paul’s Jam. 


Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers Canning Co. 
PUYALLUP, WASH. 


(Every picture shown in our 


advertisements 7S an ace 
tual photograph.) 


SMART DRESSERS 


require several Caps: A heavy one 
for chilly riding, a medium weight 
for golf and general wear, and a silk 
or mohair for. travelling or office 
use. Each can be found to perfection 
in the “Regal” line. Your dealer 
$2.00 to $5.00 will be glad to show them to you. 
THE REGAL HAT CO., 643 to 651 S. Wells St., CHICAGO 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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(Continued from Page 149) 

It is probable that Maltby at first mis- 
took her interest in the spectacle for the 
preliminary stirrings of its spell within her; 
but he must soon have been aware—for he 
had intelligence—that Susan was not pre- 
cisely flinging herself among his maskers 
with the thrilled abandon that would be- 
token surrender. She was not afraid of 
these clever beauty-loving maskers, some 
of whom bore celebrated names; it was 
not timidity that restrained her; she, too, 
loved beauty and lilting wit and could feel 
joyously at ease among them—for an hour 
or two—once in a while. But to remain 


permanently within- these: twining -circles,: 


held to a limited dream, when she was 
conscious of wilder, freer, more adventur- 
ous spaces without! Why should she 
narrow her sympathies like that? It never 
occurred to her as-a temptation to do so. 
She had drunk of a headier cup, and had 
known a vaster intoxication. From the 
magic circle of her cedar trees, in that 
lonely abandoned field back of Mount Car- 
mel, the imaginations of her. heart-had long 
since streamed outward: beyond: all such 
passing pageants, questing after a dream 
that does not pass. 

No gilded nutshell could. bound - her 
now; she could become the slave of no in- 
tersected ring. Lesser incantations were 
powerless, 

So much, then, for my own broad anno- 
tation of Susan’s letter to Phil! . But I 
leave you with generalizations, when your 
interest is in concrete fact. Patience. In 
my too fumbling way I am ready for you 
there, as well. 


SUSAN TO JIMMY 


‘*T suppose you’d really like to know what 
I’ve lately been up to; but I hardly know 
myself. It’s absurd of course, but I almost 
think I’m having a weeny. little fit of the 
blues to-night—not dark-blue devils, ex- 
actly—say, light-blue. gnomes!. I. hate 
being pushed about, and things have 
pushed me about rather. It’s that, I think. 
There’s, been too much—of everything — 
somehow. 

“Y ousee, my social life just now is divided 
into three parts, like all Gaul, and as my 
opportunities— Midas 
them!—have all come out of my social con- 
‘tacts, ’ll have to begin with them. Maltby’s 
the golden key to the first part; Mr. Hey- 
wood .Sampson, the great old-school pub- 


‘lisher and editor-author, is the iron key to 


the second; and chance—our settling down 
here on the fringes of Greenwich village—is 
the skeleton key to the third. 

“T seem to be getting all Gaul mixed.up 
with Bluebeard’s: closets.and things, but 
I'll try to straighten my kinky metaphors 
out for you, Jimmy, if it takes me all night. 
But I assume you’re more or less up to date 
on me, since I find you all most brazenly 
hand me round, and since I wrote Phil— 
and got severely scolded in return; . de- 
served it, too—all about Maltby’s patiently 
snubbing me as a starving author and im- 
patiently rushing me as a possible new 
member for his Emancipated Order of 
Aisthetic May Flies—I call it his, for he 
certainly thinks of it that way. Now, 
Maltby and I have not precisely quarreled, 
but the north wind doth blow and we’ve 
already had. snow enough to cool his en- 
thusiasm. The whole thing’s unpleasant; 
but I’ve learned something. Result—my 
occasional flutterings among the Atsthetic 
May Flies grow beautifully less. They’d 
cease altogether if I hadn’t made friends— 
to call them that—with a May Fly or two. 

“One of them’s the novelist, Clifton 
Young, a May Fly at heart—but there’s a 
strain of honeybee in his blood somewhere. 
It’s an unhappy combination—all the 
talents and few of the virtues; but I like 
him in spite of himself. For one thing, he 
doesn’t pose; and he can write! He’s a 
lost soul, though—thinks life is a tragic 
farce. Almost all the May Flies try to 
think that; it’s a sort of guaranty of the 
last sophistication; but it’s genuine with 
Clifton; he must have been born thinking 
it. He doesn’t ask for sympathy, either; 
if he did I couldn’t pity him—and get 
jeered at wittily for my pains! 

“Then there’s Mona Leslie, who might 
have been a true honeybee if everybody 


‘too; if I’d let her, but I can’t; 


forgive’ 
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belonging to her hadn’t died too soon, 
leaving her hopeless numbers of millions, 
Mona for some reason has taken a passing 
fancy to me; -all her fancies pass. She | 
sings like an angel, and might have madea | 
career if it had seemed worth while, It | 
never has. Nothing has, but vivid sensa- | 
tion, from ascetic religion to sloppy love; ‘ 
and at thirty she’s exhausted the whole © 
show. So she spends her time now in ag | 
mad duel with boredom. Poor woman! 
Luckily the fairies gave her a selfishly kind | 
heart, and there’s a piece of it left, I think. 
It may even win the duel for her in the end, | 
More and more she’s the reckless patron of 
all the arts, almost smothering ennui under 
her benefactions. She’d smother poor me, | 
I’m either 
not brazen enough or not Christian enough 
to let her patronize me for her own amuse- 
ment. And that’s her one new sensation 
for the last three years! 

“Still, I’ve one thing to thank her for, and 
I wish I could feel grateful. She introduced 
me, at one of her Arabian-Nightish soirées 
musicales, to. Hadow Bury, proprietor of 
Whim, the smarty-party weekly review. 
In, two years it’s made a sky-rocketing 
success, by printing the harum-scarumest 
possible comment on all the social and | 
zsthetic fads and freaks of the day—just 
the iris froth of the wave, that and that 
only. Hadow’s a big, black, bleak man- 
mountain. You’d take him for an under- 
taker by special appointment to coal-beef- 
and-iron kings. You’d never suspect him 
of having capitalized the frivolous. But 
he’s found it means bagfuls of reelers for 
him, so he takes it seriously. He’s after 
the goods. He gets and delivers the goods, 
no matter what they cost. He’s ready to 
pay any price now for a new brand of 
cerebral champagne. 

“Well, I didn’t know what he was when 
Mona casually dropped me beside him, but | 
he loomed so big and black and bleak he 
frightened me till my thoughts chattered. 
I rattled on—like this, Jimmy—only not 
because I wanted to, but because having 
madly started I didn’t know how to stop. 


‘ I made a fool of myself—utter; with the 


result that he detected a slightly different 
flavor in my folly, a possibly novel bou- 
quet—let’s call it the Birch Street bouquet, 
At any rate he finally silenced me to ask 
whether I could write as I talked, and I 
said I hoped not; and he looked bleaker 
and blacker than ever and said that was the 
worst of it, so few amusing young women | 
could! 

“It seemed to be one of the more annoy- | 
ing laws of Nature. 
“‘The upshot was, I found out all about 
him and his ambitions for Whim; and the | 
fantastic upshot of that was, I’m now doing | 
a nonsense column a week for him—have 
been for the past two—and getting fifty 
dollars a week for my nonsense! I sign the 
thing ‘Dax’—a signature invented by 
shutting both eyes and punching at my 
typewriter three times, just to see what 
would happen.’ ‘Dax’ happened, and ’m 
to be allowed to burble on as him—I think 
Dax is a him—for ten weeks; then if my 
stuff goes, catches on, gets over, I’m to | 
have a year’s contract. And farewell to 
double-room-and-aleove for aye! Else, 
farewell Whim! So it must get over—Im | 
determined! I stick at nothing. I even 
test my burble on poor Sister every week 
before sending it in. If she smiles sadly, 
twice, I seal up the envelope and breathe 
again. : 

“That’s my bird in the hand, Jimmy— | 
a sort of crazily screaming jay—but | 
I mustn’t let it escape. 

“There’s another bird, though. A real 
bluebird, still in the bush—and oh, so shy! 
And he lures me into the second and beauti- | 
fulest part of all Gaul 

“Tt’sno use, I’m dished. Sister says no one 
ever wrote or read such a monstrous letter, 
and commands me to stop now and go to 
bed. There’s a look in her eye—she means 
it. Good night and good luck—I’ll tell you | 
about my other two parts of Gaul as soon 
as I can, unless. you wire me—collect— 
‘Cut it out!’ Or unless you run down—you | 
never have—and learn of them that way. 
Why not—soon?”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


When this executive visited the town to 
fer with the merchants great crowds of 
i; own employees who had hooted him a 
(v years before during a strike surrounded 
j; automobile and shouted their applause. 
it when he met the merchants they asked 
(an immediate show-down of the names 
the profiteers, and presented figures to 
jove that prices were no higher there than 
; neighboring towns. Moreover they 
timated that the best way to bring down 
ie cost of living was to begin at the source 
_fountainhead; and they asked about 
‘e profits of the company itself. People 
ling in glass houses, it was suggested, 
ould not throw stones. 
An important religious and educational 
ganization which comes in close contact 
‘th the wage earners recently received a 
mplaint from the general manager of a 
ge corporation in a New Jersey city. He 
‘plained that since 1917 he had increased 
iges twice a year; that he had recently 
ised wages again, but was waited upon 
ra committee of workmen who said that 
e corner grocer had raised prices, the 
ndlord had increased rents, and that they 
are absorbing the increase in wages so 
at the workers were getting no benefit. 
his general manager said he had studied 
e situation for a good many years and 
amed the merchants for deliberately 
ising the price of goods when they learned 
rough the public press of the raise in 
ages accorded the workers. 
“At our request,”’ said a representative 
the organization, ‘‘the United States 
ureau of Labor Statistics made an in- 
astigation with three experts in that New 
sey city. They carefully investigated 
ie rise in prices and tried to discover some 
lation between the advance in wages and 
iat in prices. The result showed, however, 
iat prices in that city were no different 
om those in surrounding New Jersey and 
ew York towns, and that the raise in 
ages came after rather than before the 
tise in prices.” 
This universal practice of shifting re- 
yonsibility is despite an almost super- 
uman effort to fix the blame. Mark 
wain once said that everybody. talked 
bout the weather but did nothing about 
. That is not true of profiteering. Pretty 
early every country in the civilized world 
od almost every state, city and town in 
lis country are trying to do something 
bout it. The Attorney-General of the 
Mnited States has organized a nation-wide 
impaign, has set up fair-price committees 
1 every large city, and is codperating with 
lany of the associations of retail mer- 
hants and manufacturers. 


Easy to Blame 


Local district attorneys are hot after the 
rofiteer, food administrators and every 
aanner of civic and consumers’ organiza- 
ion are doing their utmost to hunt him 
own. In addition to all this many states 
nd cities have special commissions which 
ave no function except to investigate the 
ost of living. 

There is no doubt as to the unpopularity 
f the profiteer. Everybody is against him, 
ot so much because they can locate and 
junish him as because it is human nature 
0 love to have a scapegoat. The man who 
its his thumb with a hammer finds far more 
atisfaction in blaming his wife than he does 
a finding fault with the hammer. It is a 
tatural impulse to feel that someone has 
‘bused and gouged us. 

No amount of education will persuade 
eople that not only profiteering but even 
he almost countless “instances of large 
ind “satisfactory but reasonable profits 
vhich so characterize the present period of 
srosperity are the yesult rather than the 
‘ause of high prices. This is a point on 
vhich practically every authority whose 
pinion is entitled to any respect agrees. 
distory reénforces it. But it is the same 
)ld ease of the thumb and the hammer. 


ou cannot blame the force of gravity with: 


ny satisfaction to yourself, but we all 
*njoy finding fault with other people. We 
a0 longer burn our neighbors as witches, 

out we are able still to call them names. 
en sugar went to twenty-five cents a 
eound it was much more natural for a 
voman to say, as I heard one remark, 
is ls a free country for skunks,’’ than 


‘or her really to understand the sugar 
situation, 


Be ae ote 
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FINDING Thi PROFITEERS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


On several occasions scientists in the 
employ of the Government have discov- 
ered as a result of first-hand investigation 
that fires in farming or lumber regions were 
due to purely natural causes, though every- 
one in the neighborhood blamed it on 
tramps or other human beings. 

“This talk about profiteering,” said one 
of the scientists who had been relating the 
details of his investigation of fires caused 
by internal combustion, “reminds me of 
my friend who was riding in a trolley car 
which came to a sudden stop. He asked 
the motorman the cause of the delay, and 
after tinkering round a long time the 
motorman said with a relieved look on his 


face, ‘I guess the volts have got into the | 


motor.’ 

“That’s the way with most people who 
are puzzled by the high cost of living. They 
are ignorant of its real and complicated 
causes, and someone shouts, ‘ Profiteering.’ 
They all exclaim, ‘Why, of course, that’s 
it,’ and feel much relieved and satisfied.” 

Newspapers have been filled with big 
headlines of profiteer hunts. But the 
mountain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse. Anyone who reads the newspapers 
will remember a hundred accounts of hunt- 
ing parties to one account of a catch. The 
big headlines have all been about what the 
hunters were going to do, and the little 
headlines have told of the actual results. 
The only profiteers brought to book have 
been a few petty, miserable speculators 
whose rare and occasional apprehension 
and even rarer conviction have interested 
nobody, not even the headline writers. 


Busy Prosecutors 


When profiteers have been caught they 
have been so small and insignificant that 
no one could discover how their operations 
had had more than little if any bearing on 
the situation. Consider sugar. Its high 
price has irritated the public more perhaps 
than that of any other commodity. Every 
district attorney in the country has been 
trying to run down hoarders of and prof- 
iteers in sugar. The results have been prac- 
tically nothing. 

According to the statement of a former 
food administrator who is now chairman 
of the fair-price committee in one of the 
largest cities in the country, five weeks of 
investigation by a corps of secret-service 
men failed to uncover a single profiteer in 
sugar. Finally when a few paltry specu- 
lators were discovered all the newspaper 
reporters were called in, but the sensation 
had evaporated into thin air as far as head- 
lines were concerned. 

Perhaps the big culprits have escaped 
detection and punishment. They are 
better able to employ expensive counsel to 
defend them. I was told by a member of a 
firm of sugar brokers who had had an 
altercation with the local fair-price com- 
mittee that the head of the firm would 
spend a million dollars in fighting the com- 
mittee if the case were taken into court. 
Later, however, this same firm was pub- 
licly exonerated by the committee, and in 
fact praised for its conduct. 

But though ample means do help protect 
the guilty as a rule it is difficult to see how 
any amount of wealth could protect the 
culpable objects of the present remorseless 
pursuit. Every. political consideration 
renders it desirable, in fact necessary, for 
the authorities to make good in their efforts 
to run down the malefactors of high prices. 
Success would make votes and millions of 
them. Nothing would so satisfy the people 
of this country as to have hundreds of big 
profiteers in food, clothing and rent ade- 
quately exposed and punished. 

But that is not all. In many cases those 
who are in a position of authority ‘are if 
anything far more sympathetic toward the 
laboring man than toward business enter- 
prises. Not only is everything in a ma- 
terial way apparently to be gained by 
catering to the laboring man but many of 
the public officials are naturally and sin- 
cerely more inclined to that side of the 
fence than to the other. 

Not only do votes and honest inclination 
drive the prosecutors on but they are 
prodded by constant threats and com- 
plaints from labor leaders. “The only 
revolution impending in the United 
States,” said the secretary of an important 
labor organization recently, “is one against 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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Give double wear and service, because they 
are specially designed to do it; seat, knees, and 
between knees have double thickness of fabric, 
reinforced by patented inter- = 
weaving stitches. All weak 
points protected. 


Mothers! Save money and 
= mending by put- 


ting your boys in these dressy, 
stylish, double service Steel 
Fiber NIK Suits. 


Ask Your Dealer To Show a 
You Steel Fiber NIK Suits Oy i] 


AE 


Made by & ¥ 


SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO. 


CHICAGO 
Also Makers of 
“Young American’’ 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits 


PHONOGRAPH 


Through the Starr’s Singing 
Throat of silver grain spruce 
—the music wood ‘of -the 
famous Stradivarius violins 
—comes Easter music in its 
purity. 

The Starr betters all rec- 
ords—Hearing is Believ- 
ing. Ask the Starr dealer 
for a hearing. 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


Richmond, Ind.. New York 
lA. Los Angeles Birmingham, Ala, 
, London, Canada 
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Correct 
AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


4 DP ay 


iy “ 
biloil 
A srade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


The Chart below indicates the grade recommended 
by the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Engineers. 
The recommendations cover all models of both pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
noted. If your car is not listed in this partial Chart, 
send for booklet, ‘‘Correct Lubrication,” which lists 
the correct grades for all cars. 


919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Models | Models | Models | Models | Models 
AUTOMOBILES sl Stel ely] eles 
o|& oj; Ee] 9 —E| ¢ 
SlE/SIElE]s |e 
B/a,.5|/an/F/4|5 
Allen... sae 52 ec} A /Arc| A |Are] A |Arc.| A |Arc. 
Auburn (4 cyl.)..... BA Hernia (as .-|..--] A jAre| A /Arc. 
Auburn (6 cyl.)... Are.|Arc.JArc,|Arc.JArc.|Arc,JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc 
Auburn (6-38) ... Teele Ay ARGIOA [Are Cini 
* (6-39B) (Teetor-H) Panda jare Alle eel eck aeber ale 
Buick.... re.|Arc,JArc.JAreJArc.JArc.JAre.jArc.JArc,|Arc 
Cadillac (8 cyl.).....) A] A] A] AJ]A]AJ ATA [Arc Are 
Case.............,.JAreJAreJArc.JArc A |Arc A Are) A |Arc 
Chalmers......... 36, eae) We EE .|....JAreJAreJAre.|Arc 
a (6-40)... cj HSB Soni eos Be cief, Ce TO re 
(6-30).....J) AJ A al acecets| ena h [each cen toeene Ete.» 
Chandler Six........JAre.JArc.JArc.|ArcJArc.|Are.JArc,|Arc.|Arc,|Arc 
Chevrolet 25 Are.|ArcJArc./ArcJArc.|Arc,}Arc,/Arc.|Arc.|Arc 
os (8 cyl.) AS) At A NCAT BO | (AS Boel semi taisiellicce 
(F.A.) A jAred A JArCd on cic]. sedate oc] saie feces ete 
( 6) REE Go io oc oc. bere Bem | 6 Bre hago esccse Are, Arc.|Arc. 
bitte (io. © OER AJLA/A!ALA)ATA AIA 
Cunningham Y RSS| Gel Bere) esac sed Socic Arc.|Are 
Se (8cyl).| AJ} ATA|ATAIATA aie Psat 
Dodge Brothers. . Are} A |Are] A jAre| A E|E 
Dort reise visie A /Are} A jAre] A |Arc] A | A |Arc. 
Federal. . ArcArc A | A JArc.|Arc.JArc,| Arc.|Arc 
+6. (Mod: SeX)i Ii sek Oe tas Wes sod lees oe Mi Sed, 
Federal (special)... ArcJAre]....[... J). Del aeiais 
Ford... .. or E|E|E]}E;E)ESE E/E 
Franklin.. AJA]TA|AJTAJAIA A|A 
Grant... A Arc} A |ArcJ A |Arc| A JAre.|Are. 
z Com'l Arc,|Arc Boe Booey con rice aces 
“(Model 12).) A |Arc yi eee alleys 
Haynes 5 A |Arce]) A |Ar A jAre) A A |Arc 
Se (Zeyh), AJ|AJA|/A]A]A]A 4 er 
Hudson F Are,|é Are.|Are 
ne Super Six A jAre] A JAre] A /Are| A 
Hupmobile.... A /Arej A jAre} A JAre] A A |Are, 
King... aa A |Are, 
* (8 cyl.).. AJ/ALA|[A/A|AIA Arc,|Are 
* Commercial AreJAreJAre.|Arc,JAre,|ArcJAre.|Are, 
KisselKar, A |Are} A JArc] A jAre] A {2 A |Are, 
“ ** (Model 48) A A|A 
* "(12 cyl.) A A A A q 2 F; 
Lippard-Stewart Arc.J|AreJAre.|AreJArc, Arc,/Are 
“ (Mod.M) A Are] A |: Be ae 
“(Mod.MW) A |AreJ... via 
Locomobile.........] A | FE A}‘E|]E|E]E£E E|E 
Madison i A |Arc} A |Arc] A |/ A |Are. 
(8 cyl.).. A;ALA eIGs 
Marmon........ A} AA A AEA AS A |Are 
Maxwell....... Arc.|AreJAre.}Are.JArc./Are.JAre,|2 Are,jAre 
Mercer.. fae Aj/AIAJLAJPATALA A |Arc 
hi (22-70). A Riad 3A Are.|Are 
Mitchell... 5 A |Arc] A jArce} A jAre] A | A |Are 
a (8 cyl.). s ae ey Sheed 
Moline-Knight......)B]/A]}B|A]A|]AJA AIA 
Monroe owt .| A jAre] A jArc] E A |Are: 
7 (Mod. M4) . -f AL ATATA a5, Sats Niais iets 
(Mod. S) A yA ].. ‘ <i 4 
Moons cf. ab clans Are.|AreJAre./AreJAre Arc.|Arc 
NaShas cfs dsteierecensc.rf Saft A AICI in lehletvn,< ol ohn 
TS SCMOGROTA) is wate 3 ailtomiee || AY fy A sates itera af ss, 5 
CCA) Sk aisles ATAITA ye (Es bs 3 sae 
National............JAre,|AreJAre,|ArcJArcjJAre| A A {Arc 
od (i2cyl)....J A} AJ A|ATATATA ately atote 
Nelson wie ols AJA Ads} ANTCAY| Agbigel. dete oeelemen 
Oakland............) A] A | A} A [Are,|AreJArc, Are,|Arc 
A (8 cyl.) ars ne] da tet eee SES he eR 
Oldsmobile (4cyl.)...] A |Arc. 4 Arc.| Are.jAre. 
Us (6cyl.). A|A]A|A JfArcJAre].... Arc.|Are, 
(8 cyl.) Aj} A i ALA] ATA Sai a9 
Overland. ..........JAre.JAreJAre./AreJAre.JArcJArc, Are.J/Arc, 
Papkard os. -nitso% Re a, PS A |Are, 
Ke (12 cyl)... AJ|AJTA|]ATA/]AIA aisifeiniels 
: Commercial | A |] A} A|A]AJ]ATA AIA 
Paige (4 cyl.)..... A |Are, 
“(6 cyl.) ArcJA Are.|Are.JAre.|AreJAr Arc.JAre 
(6-36)... ( A A |Are. 
(6-38-39).... A |Are ie vesleses 
(6-40) A jArc A |Are ‘ z voleee 
(Com') Are Are JAreJAre : A en 
Paterson Arce.|AreJAre,|Are JAre,)ArcJArc Arc.jAre. 
Peerless. ......%< m Are.JAreJAre.|AreJAre Arc.JAre 
‘ (8 cyl.).... AJATA|]|AIAI[AITA one's 
Pierce Arrow.......J A} A}TA|AJTA]ATA Are./Are, 
se * Com’), ..JArc.)AreJAre|AreJAre,/AreJArc Are,|Arc 
Premier AITA|AJA A |Are 
REO oe <5 Arc A jAre} A A |Are, 
Saxon.... E|/E|E|E Blows 
Selden |AreJArc.|AreJArc Arc) E 
OZ CON). visieculs 5 A jAred.. .¢ os «|AEC, 
Simplex Crane...... x JALAJLAILATA Ate Sine 
Stearns-Knight..... B/A|B|A/]A/A]B| B /Arc 
Studebaker........ --| A jAre] A |Arc) A |Arc) A cJAre) A 
Stutz --J|A;TATAILATASATA A |Are 
SMEMNORURE SD.) sieving Goon 5 Boe wan aie SUE Ein ol ed ote wal ey AIA 
“cyl... ......JAreJAreAreJAreJArc.|ArcJAre Arc.|Arc, 
* (2&3 ton). ..JArc.|ArcJArc./Arc]....|...-J.-..|..--]..-- Arc, 
i034 ton). 2.22. A |Arc.) A jArcJ....|....J.... ove tie 
Westcott...... J|Are.|ArcJArc.JArc.JArc.|ArcJArc Arc.... 
White..............JAre.|ArcJArc,jArc,JArc.|Arc JArc Arc.|Arc 
“(Sixteen Valve)} A}| AJ A} AJ]AJATH,....1....p.... Arc 
White (3 ton). . A | A |Are.Arc,,, Bog ac) Gee) Ber wee 
Willys-Knight. -.|B]A!]B]ATA/]AIB Bi gers 
Willys Six...........JAre.jJAre.JAre |AreJArc,j/Arc. ..| A 
Winton............-JAre|AreJAre./ArcJArc.jArceJArc ATGU; 20s 


Many Times the Proof 


What the Automobilist can learn 
from the User of Motor Trucks 


HE average motor truck consumes 

in a year, due to greater mileage and 
heavier duty, many times as much gaso- 
line and many times as much lubricating 
oil as the average passenger car. 


The heavy duty conditions under which 
motor trucks operate subject the oil to a 
more severe test than in passenger car 
operation. Poor oil shows up its inferi- 
ority. Gargoyle Mobiloils show up their 
superiority, economy and efficiency. 

Hundreds of tests are made every year 
under engineering supervision to deter- 
mine comparative oil values based on 
engine results. 

In test after test of this kind, Gargoyle 
Mobiloils demonstrate their superiority. 
When compared in a scientific way, 
Gargoyle Mobiloils show greater economy 
in use, greater freedom from carbon and 
greater protection tothe frictional surtaces. 

In Melbourne, Australia, the engine of 
one omnibus using Gargoyle Mobiloils 
was taken down after running - 100,000 


in perfect condition. No wonder that 
American supremacy in Scientific Lubrica- 
tion is recognized in all parts of the globe. 


Only one thing counts — engine results. 
Physical tests of the oil do not forecast 
engine results. Home-made tests cannot 
indicate engine results. ‘The only valuable 
test is the test of service. 


Maximum engine resu/ts are secured only 
when scientific lubrication is employed. 
Scientific lubrication means the use of an 
oil that meets with scientific exactness 
the lubricating requirements of the 
engine. ‘The oil must be correct in body 
and high in quality to meet the test of 
service. 

There are between 190 and 490 fric- 
Every 
one must be protected by a scientifically 
correct oil film if you are to get engine 
results. ‘The Chart will solve this problem. 
It is printed: in part on the left. A 


tional surfaces in your engine. 


booklet, ‘‘Correct Lubrication,’’ contain- + 


ing the complete Chart will be mailed 


miles. All frictional surfaces were found you on request. 
nA RGON? & 
s* a 
i=] tty 
M b | | 
A grade for each type of motor 
DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Des Moines 


Specialists in the manufacture of 


Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 


NEW YORK.U.S.A. 
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profiteering.” Ihave heard one of the most 
conservative and reasonable labor leaders 
in the country maintain that garment 
makers were selling their goods from 200 to 
300 per cent higher than they needed to. 

Nor have the authorities shown any lack 
of zeal and ability. They have hit out hard, 
and besides the weapons of the law they 
have used the force of publicity, and plenty 
of persuasion and tactful codperation. 

Yet what do we see? The British Food 
Controller, though a great friend of the 
working people, recently announced that 
the profiteer except in certain instances 
could not be found, and “‘if it were possible 
to abolish him altogether there would be 
no material effect upon the present level 
of prices.” The head of a large community 
eouncil of defense with 2000 members told 
me that many of the members complained 
of profiteering, but he could not cite a 
single example where it had been found. 

Says John H. Sherburne, the chairman 
of a commission which has spent half a 
year in investigating prices in Massachu- 
setts: 

“The average fair-price committee is 
loaded for profiteers. Just what a profiteer 
is, everybody has a different opinion. 
have had at least eighteen different ideas 
in the six months I have been at work. We 
have hunted and cornered them and 
thought we had one with his horns all 
ready to be mounted, but, when we finally 
eame to apply the last knife, in some way 
or other he has proved that he really was 
doing about as an ordinary American 
citizen would do under ordinary condi- 
tions.” 

No one can accuse Royal Meeker, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
of being unduly prejudiced in favor of 
capitalists. But Mr. Meeker in speaking 
of the profiteer says: ‘‘His influence in 
boosting prices is negligible. If all the 
profiteers in the world could be appre- 
hended and thrown into jail or lined up and 
shot it would have no appreciable influence 
upon prices.” 

A newspaper man recently asked this 
question of everyone he met: “Who and 
where are the profiteers?’’ The question 
was put to at least two hundred people, 
including those he met on pleasure as well 
as on business. ‘‘Hveryone answered with- 
out hesitation that there were profiteers,” 
he says. “Some even went so far as to say 
who and where the profiteers were, but 
when it came to giving you any clew to a 
specific instance you might trace down 
they stopped. I sent half a dozen letters to 
different. parts of the country, and the 
answers that came back were the same.” 


Waat is a Profiteer? 


_Even the public authorities who are most 
vigorous in their denunciation of profiteers 
and most emphatic in promises of what they 
are going to do usually end their state- 
ments to the public by exhortations to be 

economical, with a further tacit admission 
at the bottom of the newspaper column 
that the remedy lies with the people them- 
selves. 
_ So confused and chaotic are the prevail- 
ing ideas on this whole subject that the 
president of a retail merchants’ association 
sent his secretary to the public library to 
discover a definition of profiteering, but 
without avail. It is not only that the thing 
itself is hard to find but men have the ut- 
most difficulty in agreeing upon what they 
are looking for. 

However, I consider this disagreement on 
definition as a rather imaginary difficulty. 
An excessive or exorbitant profit is a ques- 
tion of fact. If facts are available reason- 
able men ought to agree. The question is 
not one of definition primarily, but whether 
great numbers of business men are in reality 
making profits which considering all the 
present conditions are excessive and exorbi- 
ee from the point of view of the public 
good, 

Nothing which has been said in this arti- 
cle is intended to disprove the existence on 
an enormous scale of profit making. Profits 
which before the war would have been con- 

_ sidered not only exceptional and abnormal 
_ but even extortionate are now almost uni- 
| versal. Nor is there any denying that many 
classes of business men are running literally 
_ Wildin the matter of both prices and profits. 
hey seem to have lost their balance and 

| standards of normality. 
any people, even leading business men, 
| consider this profiteering, and even will 
admit their own part in it if you do not 
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quote them. One of the leading textile 
manufacturers in the country writes me as 
follows: 

“In my opinion profiteering is being 
practiced universally, I might say without 
exception, among manufacturers, retailers, 
jobbers, commission men, and especially 
dealers in raw materials. .All of the above- 
mentioned business interests are exacting 
abnormal profits. I am free to confess that 
our profits are exceptional, yet we have the 
reputation of being the most reasonable in 
prices of any manufacturer in the country, 
and considerably below the market at all 
times.”’ 

Af this statement is accurate as it stands, 
without modification, then the acid of greed 
has almost eaten away the moral founda- 
tions of our national life. I am not pre- 
pared to admit that such is the case without 
delving deeper into the causes and meaning 
of this universal condition which the manu- 
facturer describes. No one should use the 
word “profiteering” without deliberately 
intending to imply censure and a lowering 
of moral standards. Because profits to-day 
seem abnormal and exceptional by prewar 
standards it does not follow that the coun- 
try’s ethics have been shot to pieces. 

In the first place it is important to distin- 
guish between extravagance and profiteer- 
ing. Large profits on articles of standard 
make may be profiteering when they rep- 
resent only a normal return on luxuries or 
articles of extreme style. If a shoe manu- 
facturer charged the Government as much 
for a regulation last of army shoe as he does 
the dealers who distribute faney-top crea- 
tions whose style changes every year he 
would be a profiteer. 


The High Price of Caviar 


Two women went to the chairman of the 
fair-price committee in New York City and 
complained because a hotel had charged 
them eighteen dollars for Russian caviar. 
Of course they were politely shown out of 
the room, for the purchase of caviar is 
optional. It is not a necessary of life. 

I have heard a somewhat flossy acquaint- 
ance of mine complain because an ultra- 
fashionable hotel in New York charged him 
several dollars apiece for cocktails about a 
year before prohibition came in. The gen- 
tleman, however, received only scant sym- 
pathy from his hearers, and deserved none. 

Excessive charges for extreme styles or 
articles which are unquestionably in the 
luxury class do not constitute profiteering 
in any sense. Of course the luxury vender 
may be unwise and may overreach himself, 
but from the point of view of the public 
welfare that is no one’s business but his 
own and involves no question of social 
ethics. If a merchant can induce people to 
pay $200 for a pair of unusual silk stockings 
or $110 for a cigarette holder it is altogether 
a very private matter which does not con- 
cern the public, no matter how many thou- 
sands per cent the merchant may make. 

In one city the fair-price committee set 
out to reduce the cost of living in what has 
always been considered the poorer section 
of the city and one that is much visited by 
tourists. A shoe retailer in these supposed 
slums at the instance of the committee put 
on sale a large number of plain shoes on an 
army last to retail at $6.50. He could have 
made a good profit at that price, but none 
of the residents of the section where he is 
located would buy the shoes and he had to 
move them finally at a much lower price 
and one which resulted in heavy loss. 
Meanwhile he put on sale some fancy shoes 
at sixteen dollars and sold them at a big 
profit. 

No manufacturer, middleman or retailer 
should be accused of profiteering until a 
sufficient allowance is made for luxury 
spending and extravagance, Of course the 
reader will say that prices of necessaries 
also have risen, but let us postpone that 
question for a little while. The only point 
T am now making is that people who pay 
extravagant prices for fancy articles are 
not the ones to point the finger of scorn. 
T went into a fashionable shoe store in New 
York to ask the proprietor his opinion of 
prices. 

The store was filled with customers and 
the owner said: ‘‘You know I do not sell 
any cheap shoes and do not pretend to. 
Yet I have more customers than ever be- 
fore. Does it look to you as if many of the 
people in here are worrying about the cost? 
Did you see any bread and soup lines on 
Broadway as you came along, such as you 
would have seen in 1913 when prices, in- 
cluding those for shoes, were low?” 
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Just before Christmas the stores in Chi- 
cago, New York and other large cities were 
swept as by a cyclone, The shelves were 
bare of goods and in some cases people 
could not get into the stores. In Newark, 
New Jersey, one of the large stores had to 
open its employees’ entrance to the public. 
On Christmas Day I asked a woman of 
much experience and wide observation 
whether she thought that merchants had 
become more greedy than in the past. 

“‘The greed is not all on the side of the 
seller,’ she said. ‘‘There is just as much 
greed on the side of the buyer.” 

Extravagance has had one very bad ef- 
fect. With many manufacturers and re- 
tailers there is more profit normally in the 
high-priced fashionable article than in the 
low or moderate priced article of standard 
type or style. It has always been to the 
interest of many business men to push the 
stylish and high-priced article at the ex- 
pense of the other, But extravagance has 
intensified this condition. The public seems 
now to have very little choice between 
crude and very inferior goods on one hand 
and the finest quality on the other. Both 
seem obtainable in sufficient quantity, but 
the medium priced and styled garment ap- 
pears more difficult to obtain. 

I do not mean to say that careful shop- 
ping will not disclose moderate-priced arti- 
cles. But never before have manufacturers 
and retailers both gone after the high- 
priced trade so eagerly. Just how far this 
condition is due to the publie’s greed for 
fancy goods and how far to the dealer’s 
greed for fancy profits is hard to say. Per- 
sonally the writer feels that in this particular 
respect many dealers and makers of goods 
as well are under grave suspicion. The 
burden of proof rests upon them. If they 
really want to prove that they are not 
profiteers they had better take to heart 
these’ sentences from a speech recently 
made to a convention of shoe dealers: 

‘You know yourselves that the lasts.in 
the factories that make the cheaper shoes 
are idle. Why? Because all of you say 
there is more money:in luxury shoes; there 
is more money in high-priced shoes. It is 
better business and you go and demand 
from the manufacturer these higher-priced 
shoes and there is more money in it for him. 
Act for the public. Tell the manufacturer 
that there may be more money now for 
him in the higher-priced shoes, but the long 
game isin the end the profitable game. Get 
him to put out a shoe for eight dollars that 
is just exactly as good as the one you sell 
for twelve dollars, and advertise it. You 
will get the class of trade that you are going 
to use for the next twenty years.” 

Even the trade papers published for the 
merchants themselves admit that not 
enough effort is being made to sell the 
lower-priced goods. 


When Turkey Was Fourteen Cents 


“‘While it might not have been the in- 
tention of the store to discredit low-priced , 
goods a show window was seen yesterday _ 
that contained a rather sharp contrast be- 
tween what a high price would secure and 
what could be obtained for less money. 
The display of low-priced garments ap- 
peared to be in keeping with the economy 
sales advocated by the Government. Along- 
side of these ill-fitting and carelessly made 
models were shown some designs combining 
perfect workmanship with excellent ma- 
terials. For the poorly made garments as 
much as $24.50 was asked, and to show 
these off to their worst advantage were 
models priced up to eighty-five dollars.”’ 

But the extravagance of the public on 
one side and the willingness of dealers to 
take advantage of it do not strike very 
deep into the subject of profiteering. I told 
a friend about this article and remarked 
that it was very difficult even to define the 
word ‘‘profiteer.”’ 

“T don’t think so,” he replied. ‘‘A profit- 
eer is one who takes advantage of a situa- 
tion to charge more than formerly when it 
costs him no more to do business.”’ 

Ah, but there’s the rub! A great deal of 
what the public in its haste calls profiteer- 
ing is only apparent, to be lost almost 
immediately by the recipient when he turns 
to spend his income and confronts in his 
turn the high cost of living. 

When you or I go to a store and find that 
the price of an article has advanced our 
first instinct is of annoyance or even anger. 
But how about the merchant? Have his ex- 
penses remained stationary? An old Ger- 
man butcher at Christmas time said that 
he remembered when he bought turkeys 
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wholesale at ten cents a pound and sold 
them at fourteen. 

““Nobody kicked then. Now I buy at 
fifty-five cents, sell at sixty-two, and my 
customers call me a profiteer.”’ 

It is a prevalent idea that anyone who 
charges more than he did a few years ago 
is a profiteer. That is, of course, the sheerest 
nonsense. I went into a little tailor shop 
recently and the tailor said that his spools 
of thread had risen from forty cents to 
$1.25; his cloth had gone up threefold and 
the wages of his helpers from twenty-five to 
forty dollars a week. Such figures can be 
duplicated a thousand times and then we 
shall not be finished with them. 

“Talk about profiteering,” said a banker 
of considerable wealth. ‘‘I have a boot- 
maker who used to charge me eighteen dol- 
lars and then went up to thirty dollars. At 
first I thought he was doing me, and so 
I asked him whether his business was prof- 
itable. He showed me his books and I dis- 
covered that he was actually making less 
money than before. He was passing it all 
on in increased wages, rent and the like. 
So I made him put his price up to thirty- 
four dollars.” 


The Drop in Production 


Retailers have learned from long and 
stern experience that the ratio of profit must 
keep constant—that is, a few have learned 
the lesson and the rest have failed or merely 
made a meager living. If it was necessary 
for a retailer to make a gross profit of, say, 
thirty per cent on his sales six years ago it 
is even more necessary now. If the cost of 
his business has risen it is a matter of life 
and death to him to raise the amount of his 
gross profits. Noman should be treated as 
a profiteer who takes out of his business 
enough to provide for his living. Most of 
us know that it takes more to live than it 
used to. 

If the purchasing power of the dollar has 
declined as much as most of us have been 
led to believe, why is it that so many peo- 
ple become outraged when a dealer expects 
somewhat higher profit than five or six 
years ago? Are the dollars which make up 
the annual profits of a grocer, milkman or 
shoe dealer any more elastic, do they buy any 
more, than any other man’s dollar? It’sa 
poor rule, so we have been told, that works 
only one way. 

Much has been said recently about the 
falling off in production and the world-wide 
disinclination to work. These subjects are 
not under discussion in this article, but 
there is little doubt that production has 
fallen off in many lines. Wherever that 
takes place the expenses of doing business 
go up more than the actual drop in produc- 
tion. This is because overhead expenses 
cannot be reduced at once, and become 
proportionately greater. 

Of course the fact that manufacturers 
and retailers alike have greatly increased 
expenses to bear does not free some of them 
from charges of making excessive profits. 
But many people seem to forget that the 
costs of doing business must be met. Busi- 
ness men are paid for their personal serv- 
ices, the use of their capital and for the risk 
they assume. Ona newspaper page recently 
two items appeared side by side, the curious 
juxtaposition probably not being inten- 
tional. One item told of the outrageous 
cost of grapefruit in a New York hotel and 
the other:told the story of the brief lives of 
most New York hotels and how rapidly 
they go out of fashion. 

A paper manufacturer was recently tell- 
ing about the enormous price which he paid 
for half a million pounds of glue. He 
frowned as he related the incident, and 


“then his face broke into a smile as he said: 


“But I used to buy glue from those people 
at less than it cost them to make it.” 

Of course what we see going on univer- 
sally is a very simple thing, an effort on the 
part of everybody to pass on to his cus- 
tomer the increased cost of what he himself 
has to pay. In other words everyone is 
trying to escape the penalty of the war and 
the decreased purchasing power of the dol- 
lar which has followed it. The war was a 
great calamity. It is supposed to have cost 
fully $340,000,000,000. It resulted in the 
destruction of property, a scarcity of goods 
and labor, the demoralization of markets 
and the laws of trade, and a vicious infla- 
tion of credit and currency. In all prob- 
ability this nice little bill will have to be 
paid for, but those who are able to raise 
their wages or profits fast enough are simply 
passing the buck to someone else. It is not 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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HE McGRAW cord is the 
finished product of tire crafts- 
men who have carte blanche to 
make the best cord it is possible 
to produce. AZ/eage results. 


Cords 
8000 Miles 


Fabrics 
6000 Miles 
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McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories: East Palestine, Ohio 


Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumatics, Standard and HiTread 
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(Continued from Page 159) 
so much a reprehensible thing, ethically 
considered, as it is a frantic effort to post- 
pone the dreaded day of reckoning. 

Professor Irving Fisher, one of the coun- 
try’s ablest students of price movements, 
has explained this game of passing the buck 
more clearly and forcibly perhaps than 
anyone else. He says the evils of both 
rising and falling prices are well illustrated 
by two recent sharply contrasted periods— 
that from 1873 to 1896 and that from 1896 
to the close of the great war. 

“Prices were falling during the first of 
these two periods. People who had things 
to sell—the farmer and the active business 
man—complained that their profits were 
being cut down or entirely wiped out; for 
the prices of their products kept falling 
while many of the charges they had to 
meet—interest, rent, and so forth—re- 
mained fixed. On the other hand people 
who had money to lend—the ‘bloated bond- 
holder’ and the ‘dead hand ’—estates, foun- 
dations, hospitals, endowed churches and 
universities—were coming ‘to own the 
earth.’. Their money incomes were fixed, 
but each dollar would buy more and more 
every year. For the same reason salaried 
clerks were waxing fat. 

“But from 1896 to the present, with 
prices rising instead of falling, the luck 
changed. The creditor, in his various guises 
of bondholder, savings-bank depositor, les- 
sor, salaried man and wage earner, became 
the victim; while the stockholder, the 
farmer, the business enterpriser and the bull 
speculator were the winners in the lottery. 
In a word good luck befell the man who 
took what was left—the so-called profit- 
eer—after paying a nearly fixed number of 
dollars—each with a diminished purchas- 
ing power—for his operating expenses, his 
interest, rent, wages, salary, and so forth. 

“Hence it is that a new class of rich now 
inhabits the palaces on Fifth Avenue. The 
‘ploated bondholders’ could not keep up 
the old magnificence under the growing 
strain of high prices. They have given 
place to the ‘profiteers.’ In these two 
phrases the great untutored public shows 
a curious intuitive sense for the truth which 
it cannot comprehend. It knows at least 
‘who got the money.’ It fails to under- 
stand the cause of price movements, but it 
sees who made money out of them at the 
expense of others and seeks a remedy 
against these winners. 

‘““Shakspere stated an economic truth 
when he said, ‘There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.’ This tide between 1873 and 1896 
carried the bondholders on to fortune and 
made them ‘bloated,’ while between 1896 
and to-day it carried the stockholders on to 
fortune and made them ‘profiteers.’”’ 


Can You Blame Them? 


“It will do no good, of course, to rail at 
the lucky winners in the lottery. The public 
was greatly mistaken in attributing low 
prices to the ‘strangle hold’ of wicked bond- 
holders and it is equally mistaken to-day 
in attributing high prices to the personal 
turpitude of profiteers. The fault is not 
theirs. While they have, in a sense, won 
their neighbors’ stakes or picked their 
neighbors’ pockets, they did so without 
intent to defraud. They havesimply played 
the game. We should stop the game, not 
blame those who played it. 

‘How can we blame a business man— 
especially one who as officer of a corpora- 
tion acts in the interest of others whose 
capital he is managing—for getting the best 
prices he can? We cannot expect him to 
sell below the market. In fact if market 
conditions cause profits to fall in his lap, 
he would be recreant in duty to throw them 
away. What weshould aim to do is to make 
ace abnormal market conditions impos- 
sible.” 

We are now close to the heart of profit- 
eering. One of the chief reasons for the 
high prices of shoes, clothing and the like 
is the almost universal and for the most 
part amazingly successful effort of dealers 
to get into the lucky class and keep from 
having their pockets picked by the next 
great sweep in prices, which they fear will 
be downward. Or, to be more technical, 
I refer, of course, to the widespread practice 
of all the dealers involved of selling goods 
on the basis of what it will probably cost 
to replace them rather than what it cost to 
buy them. The public has no conception, 
nor can any language of mine begin to con- 
vey an idea, of how serious a factor this 
custom has been in pushing up prices. 
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The practice has become far more gen- 
eral than ever before of selling goods not 
on a basis of a fair profit added to the 
actual cost but on a basis of the probable 
or feared cost of replacing them. In other 
words almost every dealer in goods has 
been playing safe with a double margin. 

As one merchandise manager says: “‘If 
a thing costs two dollars to-day and is 
going to cost three dollars next spring the 
retailer is apt to price the goods which he 
now has in stock on the basis of a cost of 
two dollars and a half or even three dollars. 
He will tell you that the market price will 
come down and he must mark his goods 
somewhere near their replacement value, 
and he must make greater profits now 
to take care of the losses he may swallow in 
case the market goes back from three to 
two dollars. Now the retailer figures that 
way, the jobber figures that way, the manu- 
facturer figures that way on his raw mate- 
rial and even his labor, and the producer of 
cotton figures that way. You can see that 
everybody is carrying his goods as though 
he were riding for a fall, and where he has 
been doing that for the last two and pos- 
sibly three years he has been making a lot 
of money and getting more than normal 
profits on a great deal of his merchandise.” 


Uncertainties of the Future 


Dealers are afraid that prices have goneso 
high that the public may soon rebel and re- 
fuse to buy anything except food. Of course 
the wave has a crest somewhere. Prices 
cannot rise forever without a smash-up or 
panic of some sort in which many dealers 
in goods would go on the rocks. To protect 
themselves against this possible slump later 
on they have been stretching their profits to 
an extent which if it were not for this fear 
would bebeyondallreason. Theastonishing 
feature of the situation is brought out 
strikingly in the following statement from 
a textile manufacturer: 

“‘ Conditions under which we are all doing 
business are tantalizing, full of uncertain- 
ties, and everybody is looking for the day 
when the top will have been reached and 
when theslide will begin. This is, of course, 
a natural business instinct. This feeling of 
uncertainty started with the first advances, 
and the general policy has been for every- 
body to take all the profits they could 
get, clean up, and be ready for the drop. 
However, this has been going on for about 
six seasons, and prices are still going up, 
with everybody taking the additional profit 
each season.” 

It is not literally true, of course, that all 
goods are being sold on this basis. Many 
of the larger and stronger concerns are able 
to sell at least part of their merchandise at 
prices proportionate to the original cost. 
Nor are business men by any means agreed 
that it is wholly proper to mark all their 
stock up to the replacement costs that they 
fear for the future. 

There are many notable exceptions in the 
way of moderation, which incidentally are 
sometimes taken advantage of. A certain 
very large steel company is reputed to have 
kept the price of a product at $3.75 though 
the smaller companies were selling at $4.50. 
Meanwhile jobbers were said to be buying 
from the big company and loudly praising 
its moderation and public spirit while at 
the same time selling to retailers as if the 
cost had been $4.50 to them. 

But there is no lack of outspoken defense 
of this marking-up process. As one speaker 
said at a jobbers’ convention, if a man does 
not insure against future losses he is called 
a bad merchant and if he does he is called 
a profiteer. Certainly it is desirable that 
business concerns should have ample cash 
reserves and be in a position to meet emer- 
gencies. The question is where to draw the 
line. Ina period of rising prices the public 
always forgets the losses that have so often 
been sustained on a falling market. As 
L. D. H. Weld, manager of the commercial- 
research department of Swift & Co., said to 
a recent convention of.shoe merchants: 

‘Tt is just as legitimate to sell goods for 
what they will bring on a rising market as 
to sell them for what they will bring on a 
falling market. The unexpected profits of 
the rising market are necessary to protect 
the merchant for the inevitable drop that 
will follow some day—no one knows when. 

“The principle is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the packing business. In 
selling cured pork products, for example, 
we sell them to-day at the prevailing mar- 
ket price, irrespective of the original price 
paid for the hogs two or three months ago. 
Last spring we bought hogs at seventeen 
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and a half cents. In July they went up to 
twenty-three cents, and pork products went 
up accordingly. For a while we had the 
pleasure of selling meat from seventeen-and- 
a-half-cent hogs at prices equivalent to 
twenty-three-cent hogs. 

“Then in August the price dropped from 
twenty-three cents to fifteen cents, and we 
had the pleasure of selling meats that cost 
us twenty-three cents live weight, on the 
basis of fifteen-cent hogs. Swift & Co. 
took a loss of over $10,000,000 in six weeks 
on the pork products in process of cure. 
Do you call that profiteering?” 

Back of every discussion of the high cost 
of living, back of every aspect and concep- 
tion of what is called profiteering, lies the 
stark, horrid fact which all the legislation 
and attorney-generals on earth cannot alter, 
that the world is short of goods. The direst 
punishment for greedy profiteers will not 
prevail against the remorseless, inevitable 


effect of natural laws, and one of those 


laws has it that as long as production falls 
below consumption prices will rise. 

Catch every profiteer, boil him alive in 
oil, and prices will continue to rise as long 
as people have about twice as much money 
with which to purchase a smaller amount of 
goods. 

The world is long on money and short 
on goods. High prices are only symptoms, 
like the headache in a cold. Prices are 
high all over’the world, in Japan _as well as 
Chicago, in Russia and Australia as well 
as New York. What we want is more goods, 
and the profiteers will vanish like a mist. 
Robinson Crusoe was in about the same 
position when he remarked: 

“‘T smiled to myself at the sight of this 
money”’—which he had found in a locker. 
“O drug,” said I aloud, “what art thou 
good for? Thou art not worth to me—no, 
not the taking off the ground; one of these 
knives is worth all this heap.”’ 

But exactly how does this shortage or 
scarcity of goods fit in with profiteering? 
Because to-day the market is solely a sell- 
ers’ market and has been so for several 
years, the law of supply and demand is 
demoralized, because it is mostly demand 
and very little supply. Buyers have been 
overbidding each other in order to get their 
share, with the result that extraordinary 
temptation has been put before anyone 
who has anything to sell. 

‘What we call profiteering to-day,’”’ said 
the textile manufacturer who has been 
quoted several times before in this article, 
“ig simply pricing goods at less than what 
buyers will pay, and yet enabling the seller 
to make enormous profits.” 


Is This Man a Profiteer? 


Let us be quite clear and explicit on this 
point. Let us get down to cases. The 
writer is acquainted with a lumberman 
running two large camps cutting hardwood 
timber. This man borrowed money a num- 
ber of years ago to buy the lands, and the 
interest and taxes on the purchase ate up 
all the profits right down to the end of 1919. 
It is true that he & making large ‘profits 
now, but for more than ten years there was 
no demand for these lands, and anyone 
who bought the lands in 1907 or 1908 and 
who sold even as recently as 1916 or 1917 
would hardly have made four per cent on 
the investment. 

This lumberman was selling logs on the 
cars at his camps six months ago for from 
twenty to thirty dollars a log, according to 
the wood. To-day he is selling the same 
type of logs from twenty-six to forty dollars, 
hemlock and maple having jumped from 
twenty to twenty-six and twenty-eight, and 
birch, basswood and elm having gone up 
from twenty-eight and thirty to forty dol- 
lars each. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that the cost of cutting the logs, hauling 
and loading them on the cars has risen 
since before the war nearly 300 per cent. 
Ex that is not the point to be considered 

ere. 

The significant fact is that the lumber- 

man on his last revised schedule of prices— 
twenty-six to forty dollars—made about a 
month ago, actually could have gotten at 
least two dollars more if he had held out at 
all. The buyers were very anxious to get 
the lumber at the prices given. 
_ As the lumberman says: ‘‘Am I a prof- 
iteer? These prices were offered me. I 
suppose when large mill owners offered me 
forty dollars for my logs I should have said: 
No, I will take the old price of twenty- 
eight dollars.’ ”’ 

There has been no end of talk about the 
falling off in production and the scarcity 


‘ing of the situation. It merely stupefj 
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of goods, but little real general understan| 
people to quote long rows of figures t ' 
how world supplies of this ee that 2 
fallen. One or two concrete cases are eas} 
to comprehend. For instance, consider ¢, 
hosiery industry. i 

All full-fashioned hosiery machinery "4 
heretofore been made in Germany, but j. 
five years no machines have been import| 


into the United States, England, Fran, 


-Spain or other countries. During the y) 


and since, the demand for this kind } 
hosiery—which is said to be the high 
grade made—has increased enormous 
especially in silk hosiery. The plants int. 
Allied countries of Europe were shut do’, 
or converted to other uses during the w, 
and the few manufacturers in this coun): 
were confronted with the problem of si. 
plying the world. 

One of the largest makers in this line }| 
actually refused attractive offers from {| 
eign buyers who were willing to pay ai} 
where from twenty-five to one hundred }; 
cent higher prices than even the enormou | 
increased domestic scale, the company p: 
ferring to confine its product to the Unil| 
States. 

This same condition exists in many ot) 
industries, and can be duplicated in dej| 
over and over. The simple fact is that t; 
country has been called upon to supply |: 
world with raw materials and manufactu | 
products which formerly were supplied | 
England and Germany, especially by G- 
many. We exported $4,000,000,000 m : 
goods in 1919 than we imported in spite | 
the manifest check upon exports beeaus | 
Europe’s difficulty in arranging payme, 


Why Furniture ts High 


More than this, aside from any quest‘ 
of actual extravagance, the scarcity of go } 
has been accentuated by enormously - 
creased domestic buying. For one thi; 
the South has become a new retail custon ’ 
A few years ago manufacturers hesita ! 
in some cases to develop business in | 
South. Markets were poor and retai | 
demanded long credits. But the discoy } 
of oil in the Southwestern States, the h| 
price of tobacco in the eastern tier and | 
fabulous prosperity of the entire Sout! 
the result of cotton prices have resultet 
a surprising increase in demand. 

Retailers now discount their bills, ‘| 
whereas in the past buyers from cities) 
100,000 said that only “500 counted,” | 
now more likely that 95,000 count. ‘| 
South has become a customer of the int ; 
trial regions of the country in the sens ! 
which the West alone used to be. | 

There is another highly important ° 
velopment which perhaps people are } 
altogether willing to face, but which m | 
as well be reckoned with. There is not | 
slightest doubt that the enormous deve 
ment of the automobile in the last | 
years has made the shortage of cer | 
products distinctly worse. ‘Tires use| 
about 400,000 pounds of cotton each y! 
and the amount is growing. 

One reason for the high prices | 
shortage of certain types of furniture 1s | 
difficulty of getting mirrors. One g} 
manufacturer sells eighty per cent of | 
output to the automobile makers. ‘tl 
automobile has become by leaps and bou | 
a consumer of materials that formerly v! 
into other products. This statement 1s ? 
made in criticism of the automobile. !! 
probably worth all and more than it cc; 
Obviously the automobile makes ur) 
other directions what it causes us to los! 
high prices. 

Of course there is one cause of scar} 
that will not prove permanent, and the! 
the stocking up or replacement of gc! 
following the economy of the war per 
In course of time people who denied th 
selves furniture and clothes during the ! 
will get back to a reasonably normal! 
of spending, All the returned soldiers, 
have stocked themselves up with civi | 
clothes, and millions of newly rich, whe > 
of the employing or employee classes, | 
have satiated themselves with furs, Jews 
furnishings and belongings in general. 

A furniture manufacturer, after 
ing in detail the reasons why prices of 
niture have risen, remarked with point 
accuracy: ‘Yet the demand still kee pee 
and remember it is not cheap furniture 
expensive furniture. For my part I 


hardly understand such an excessiv' 

mand at the present prices except 

everything else advancing In price @ 
(Concluded on Page 165) 


(Concluded from Page 162) 
pple out of ten have made money and for 
fur or five years during the war they did 
eynomize and consequently now feel able 
ai ean buy.” 

‘Our customers cannot get the goods 
{xy want,” said a banker who deals with 
nny merchants. ‘“‘They are lucky if they 
y anapportionment from the mills. There 
<a big department store we have done 
bsiness with for more than fifty years. It 
,med to be dying of dry rot. The older 
p'tners had gone and the newer generation 
sywed no ability. But this last holiday 
;son they were swept off their feet. Old 
ssalable stocks which they had been carry- 
» for years were taken away by eager 
estomers. 

‘The only thing they couldn’t sell were 
sne handkerchiefs priced at seventeen 
sits, and the manager told me that no 
>» would buy a handkerchief at less than 
-enty-five cents. The store is in splendid 
spe now, and I know of hundreds of firms 
sich were just scraping bottom before the 
sewhichare making plenty of moneynow.”’ 

{ have hardly more than indicated the 
sent of the scarcity and eagerness of the 
snand for goods. Any child with eyes to 
;.can bear witness. Everywhere you hear 
ymen complain that they cannot buy 
sat they want. Evening gowns are not 
tbe had. The ordinary brands of men’s 
ederwear are often difficult to get. The 
stcity is a matter of the commonest 
earyday observation. 

Under such conditions it has been as 
rural for the average merchant. to get all 
} can as it would be natural for you or 
r: tosell a piece of real estate at a higher 
:ce after gold has been found under the 
eyund than when it was only a piece of 
iste land. 

The actual effect of scarcity is perhaps 
rt fully understood. It may seem simple 
enugh, but there are certain steps in the 
iocess of merchandising under conditions 
‘unusual shortage which need to be ex- 
juined. At such a time the large, strong, 
\l-eonnected retailer gets first call upon 
{2 stocks of goods that the manufacturer 
ls to sell. The larger retailer in many 
les buys direct from the manufacturer, 
¢d when there is a scarcity he is appor- 
Ae a certain fairly regular amount of 
gods. 

‘But at such a time the manufacturer can 
ly no attention whatever to the small and 
eecially to the new retailer. Morever, 
{2 new and small retailer is more likely to 
ty through a jobber even in normal times. 
hw see what happens when scarcity ap- 
jars. This is an actual case. 


From Chairs to Church Bells 


‘The shortage of certain grades of furni- 
ire has been particularly acute. A retailer 
lving but lately entered the business and 
lying no regular connections with manu- 
i:turers found he could buy no stock 
rough the regular channels. He went 
(ect to the makers and was told that all 
‘e stock had been sold to large dealers and 
(partment stores. Not to be rebuffed in 
lis way he drew out a considerable sum in 
‘sh from his bank, went direct to the 
ictory and plumped a pile of bills of large 
‘nomination down on the desk in front 
‘ the astonished manufacturer. 
“Here’s the money,” said the retailer. 
Never mind when you make delivery. I'll 
ike the furniture when you can give it to 
2 but you take the money now.” 

Get out of here,” shouted the manu- 
icturer, 

‘Isn’t my money as good as anyone 
Ke s?” replied the retailer. 
“Not here,” replied the manufacturer; 
id with the help of a foreman he actually 
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ejected the merchant from the building by 
main force. 

_But the merchant had to have the fur- 
niture or go out of business. Therefore if 
any speculator or broker could be found 


“with a little furniture to sell, the retailer 


had to go to him and pay his price. This is 
exactly what has happened to thousands 
of small, weak retailers in various lines. 
Particularly have small haberdashers been 
obliged to resort to middlemen because the 
mills have had nothing to sell except to the 
big stores in each city. Of course the little 
fellow has to pay more for his goods getting 
them in this way, and he has to charge the 
customer more. 

It isscarcity which makes for speculation, 
not speculation which makes for scarcity. 
The newspapers have reported the indigna- 
tion of the Clerical deputies in the Bavarian 
Diet because of the shameless profiteering 
and extortion going on in church bells. It 
appears that during the war the bells were 
commandeered for munition purposes, but 
that the Armistice arrived before all the 
bells had been converted, and the govern- 
ment had in its possession plenty of bell 
metal, broken bells and even undamaged 
church bells. But the government instead 
of returning the metal and bells to the 
churches, so these deputies charged, sold 
it to firms and dealers outside of Bavaria. 


Prices Forced Up by Speculation 


The result is an enormous, a shameless 
rise in the price of bell metal. ‘‘What does 
the state government intend to do to pre- 
vent such shameless extortion?” is the elo- 
quent but altogether childish plea of the 
Clerical deputies. What do they expect? 
As well remove a man’s tongue and expect 
him to speak as to tear all the church bells 
out of the steeples, send the metal outside 
the country and then expect to replace them 
easily. It took generations, perhaps centu- 
ries, to make all those church bells. You 
cannot destroy the normal processes of 
trade and then expect trade to go on nor- 
mally. You might as well remove all the 
white corpuscles from a man’s blood and 
count upon him to resist disease as well as 
before. 

“The profiteers arenot to be found among 
the legitimate business men or brokers,” 
says the chairman of an important fair- 
price committee. ‘“‘It is the second-rate 
broker who is the real profiteer—the man 
without an office, who buys up an option 
on a small quantity of goods and holds it 
until someone is forced to purchase. These 
small brokers would not make any special 
difference if there were only a few, but 
when you multiply them by the thousands 
in all parts of the country the amount of 
food that they deal in has some effect on 
the market.” 

“As in all other trades where demand 
begins to run away with supply as we have 
it now, there is immediately attracted to 
the industry a speculative element whose 
only interest in the trade is to gamble on the 
skins brought_into the market by sound 
and responsible dealers, and to increase the 
ultimate cost to the public,” said an au- 
thority on fur who was recently quoted in 
a trade publication. 

“‘A typical illustration of how this specu- 
lation is carried on is the following instance 
that came under my observation: A certain 
dealer whom we will call Dealer Number 
One made a purchase of three bales of skins 
on the basis of $1.50 a skin. He turned 
these skins over to a dresser and while they 
were in process of being dressed made a 
sale to another dealer at a profit of twenty 
per cent. Dealer Number Two did not 
take the time to make an examination of 
the skins, but immediately made a sale to 
Dealer Number Three at a profit. Dealer 
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Number Three likewise made a sale to 
Dealer Number Four at a profit. Dealer 
Number Four made a sale at once to Dealer 
Number Five at a profit on a basis of 
$4.50 a skin. Through these transactions 
the price advanced from $1.50 to $4.50, 
an increase of 200 per cent, a factitious 
price having been created on this class of 
skins by the actions of the speculative ele- 
ment in the industry. Dealer Number Five 
before making the purchase demanded a 
right of examination, which was granted 
after he had deposited $1000 as evidence 
of good faith in the matter. When he made 
the examination he found to his surprise 
that the skins were not at all suitable for 
use in the fur trade and were only good for 
the hatters; so he immediately demanded 
the return of the deposit. After that be- 
gan the scramble of the other speculators 
to get out of the deal as best they could.” 

The curse of a scarcity market is the 
natural failure of the ordinary channels of 
distribution to meet the strain, and the 
consequent and almost inevitable springing 
up of all manner of petty speculators. But 
I fail to see the logic or usefulness of wast- 
ing time upon the petty speculators. If 
a rather strong parallel may be permitted, 
and one which I have used before, the way 
to prevent maggots from feeding upon a 
dead body is to keep life in that body. To 
destroy the worms after life has gone does 
not bring back the vital spark. 

If conditions are so unnatural as to break 
down the usual channels of merchandising 
it will do no good to rail at the gadflies 
which hover about. What we want is 
health and normality, and the flies will dis- 
appear. 

Another bad feature of a searcity or 
sellers’ market is that prices which con- 
sumers pay of necessity lag behind produc- 
ers’ prices. Even when hides have fallen 
in price and cattle on the hoof bring the 
farmer less than before we must from the 
very nature of the case continue to pay 
high prices for shoes and beefsteak. Call 
the packers, manufacturers and all the rest 
of them buccaneers if you will, but that 
does not alter the fact that it takes from 
six months to a year to work through from 
raw materials to finished goods. Therefore 
the high prices of many raw materials of 
last summer will not be and cannot be 
fully reflected in prices to the consumer 
before this coming spring and summer, 


The Crushing Burden of Taxes 


From the time a hide is purchased it may 
be six months to a year before it is on the 
shelves of the retailer in the form of a shoe. 
Present consumers’ prices are pretty much 
those paid to producers last spring. The 
statistician of the American Writing Paper 
Company, who has made an interesting 
study of the cost of living, refers to the fact 
that eggs may actually be higher when more 
of them are in storage then when only a 
few are held. 

“The egg put in storage now,” he says, 
“‘was laid by a hen raised in 1918 from grain 
raised in 1917, and the grain was sowed by 
a man whose clothes were made in 1916 
from cotton raised in 1915. Thus it will 
take years before the high costs of produc- 
tion have spent themselves.”’ 

One of the chief reasons why the older 
standards of profit making have been aban- 
doned is the effort of business men to pass 
on to others the enormous burden of taxa- 
tion incident to the war. Many authorities 
even contend that the present excess-profits 
tax is the keystone of the arch of high 
prices. It was the evident intention of 
Congress to make the stockholders of rich 
corporations bear this tax. But for the 
most part the corporations—and everyone 
else in business for that matter, including 
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all the small dealers and retailers—have 
been successful in passing the tax on in the 
Sie of higher prices for what they have to 
sell. 

Congress and the public generally had 
the idea that an excess-profits tax was in 
some way a device to check profits, But in 
reality it has enlarged them. 

Taxes always have been and probably 
always will be considered an expense of 
doing business, just like interest charges 
on borrowed capital or fire insurance. Now 
the fact that these excess-profits taxes are 
indefinite because based on a sliding scale 
and therefore impossible to compute before 
the end of the year leads to the practice of 
setting up a reserve, which cannot be com- 
puted definitely in advance. The result 
has been that very liberal reserves have 
been set up. 

Each member of the distributive chain, 
from the producer of the raw material to 
the retailer—and there may be a dozen of 
them—feels obliged to make ample allow- 
ance to cover the tax. Not knowing ex- 
actly what the tax is going to be he more 
than covers it. He wants to make as large 
profits with the tax as without it. But not 
knowing just how large an element in the 
expense of doing business his tax will be he 
raises the prices for his product more than 
he otherwise would. He aims to play safe. 


The High Cost of Snowballs 


Call this profiteering if you like. But the 
business man who does not make a liberal 
allowance for the tax is considered an un- 
sound executive. In this case it is not the 
man who is to blame, it is the tax. But the 
allowance for the tax grows as it is passed 
on. It becomes like the snowball rolling 
downhill. It is one of the most vicious 
links in that endless chain of the high cost 
of living. In one study of the effect of the 
tax on prices it is estimated that one to 
fifty excess-profits taxes are included in 
every article sold. 

The amount of the excess-profits tax that 
a concern must pay depends as much upon 
its capitalization as upon the actual amount 
of profits. In figuring the tax the relation 
of the profits to capitalization is highly 
important. It follows that certain concerns 
are forced to give up more of their profits 
than others because this relation, or ratio, 
varies. This induces some concerns, which 
are otherwise afraid of being left behind in 
the race, to demand more profits than 
others need, and the others follow. Nat- 
urally the decided shortage of goods has 
made such a procedure easy. 

We can hardly expect to have light taxa- 
tion following a war which cost the world 
$340,000,000,000, and a low cost of living 
with high taxes is more than anyone can 
reasonably expect. But it ought to be 
within the powers of Congress to devise 
a tax that does not pyramid profits to the 
extent of the present excess-profits levy. 

This and other reasons for the present 
era of high prices as described in detail in 
this article do not indicate, I submit, any 
general breakdown in the moral fiber of the 
American business man. In view of these 
explanations for high prices and large profits 
I believe that dealers should not be de- 
scribed as extortioners without the most 
damning array of evidence. It may be, 
however, that such evidence will emerge if 
we examine in detail the prices charged all 
along the distributing chain for several 
commodities. 

This article has considered profits and 
profiteering as they relate to business in 
general; but perhaps different conclusions 
may be drawn as one studies individual 
businesses. It is the purpose of the next 


article to trace a number of commodities 
through from producer to consumer. 
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e can nearer the end of the shelf, with a 
h of sunlight in it. 

“The last was Sylvia, a red-headed little 

me Talk about pep! Compared to Syl- 

a, 


ee hair and hazel eyes, Shade Six—no, 


cayenne is talcum powder; only she 

‘nice and didn’t go sifting herself on a 
ot stove to make folks uncomfortable. 
ou knew she had the temper if she’d let it 
‘ose, but she was too much of a lady. She 
las the coffee expert. Anna, the slim prin- 
ss, looked after the house and Mabel 
ped; and at mealtimes Mabel. broiled 
‘e chickens or collated the ingredients of 
Je corn-beef hash, browned in the pan. 
lach one of the girls had her own special 
b, and no industrial-relations guy needed 
horn in on the way she did it. 

-“TLou was the solid member, a little the 
‘dest, and she mothered the bunch. She 
‘as one wise owl, that Lou. Calm and 
ised and sweet, and when she put her 
‘ot down good and hard it was conclusive. 
he others knew she meant business and 
ey could bank on her judgment.. She was 
natural leader—say, I don’t want: to go 
: blatting about-Lou just because —— 
“Well, I sported with Amanita, all right. 
ou know, even if I do say it, Janes don’t 
yy much at N. Jeremiah Todd. Most of 
m will come right up and take lumps 
| sugar out of my coat pockets and kind of 
‘hinny and expect to be patted. It was 
iat way with the five sisters. If a lot of 
tuys of my acquaintance had known what 
id fallen into no one would have needed 
\ complain that the little old signboard 
‘asn’t good advertisin’—I might say, male- 
‘der advertisin’ at that. 

|“Used to sort of touch me too—those 
nocent young things all ignorant and iso- 
ted that way. New York was their idea of 
mething unattainable and far away, like 
‘ount Blank or the famous forbidden city 
‘Tie Bet. And, by the way, speaking of 
ie Bet, reminds me of —— Well, some 
her time. 
“They took naturally to the sportin’-in- 
ie-shade idea, which expressed itself in 
ie form of picnics and mountain climbin’ 
id huntin’ for mushrooms and buildin’ 
spe swings and such. They all got to callin’ 
e€ pop—all except Lou. She called me 
ary—said the Nap was all wore off. Of 
yurse I’m forty-three summers— cheese on 
1e winters, friend, my birthday’s in De- 
mber. 
“Tt was an idylicious existence, and the 
wst week I took on ten pounds. I might 
ave gained more if it hadn’t been for my 
mscience naggin’ me about paying only 
x dollars for a hundred and ninety-seven 
dllars’ worth of food, standard New York 
otel Bandit Schedule, with a bed scented 
ith dried heliotrope throwed in. I used to 
ty to myself, ‘Gratitude is one of the no- 
‘est emotions connected with the human 
‘stem. What can I do to prove to myself 
jat I wouldn’t be capable of hangin’ round 
le spark, livin’ off infants’ nursing bot- 
es? , 

“Then the big idea came and abode with 
e like an angel that didn’t mind where 
—she—treaded—trodded—well, stepped. 
/ was a scheme all fraught up with philan- 
iropy and subtlety and financial emolu- 
ents. It possessed the elements that have 
Ways made my business ventures shine 
it upon the dull expanse of commerce like 
carbuncle on a fat man’s neck. It was as 
ill of romance as a Harold Mac Grath plot, 
ad crowded with variegated. edibles, like 
1e of Irvin Cobb’s greatest masterpieces. 
ou know how you feel when you have 
vad his famous description of a roast tur- 
2y, a chef do over which, if he had never 
mitten anything else, would have enshrined 
im as one of our greatest authors, along 
‘ith Ralph Waldo Longfellow, Samuel J. 
oldridge and the Eliot brothers, George 
ad Charles, 
_ My idea was to catch a lot of gents 
hen they felt that way and feed them 
gular food. 
Girls,’ I said one evening after a frugal 
*past of hot cornmeal johnnycake, fried 
eee sliced cold baked ham, one of 


lose beaten-up omelets as light as feathers 

thick as a mattress, preserved spiced 
“ars and four-layer cake—‘girls, my vaca- 
nis hastenin’, not to say canterin’, to its 
ose. It is lucky for me that such is the 
ise, otherwise I should have to buy two 
kets for myself to take me back to New 
ork. The name “Pop” that you have so 
Jectionately christened “me is sure going 
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THE CAFE OF THE FIVE SISTERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to have a tragic and prophetic significance 
when my buttons start barraging. 

“Bless your hearts,’ I went on, dashing 
aside a manly tear of which I was in no 
way ashamed, ‘a man that would come 
here and subsist for six bucks a week and 
not make you some adequate return ought 
to be condemned to. inoculated desuetude 
in an armchair.and forcibly fed with dried 
apples and water until he floated away like 
a balloon and was heard of no more until 
he exploded in the rarefied atmosphere of 
the upper regions. 

“*T accordingly invite you all to come 
with me to New York at my expense. I 
have practically every dollar of my snow- 
plow money in my belt. As long as a penny 
of it remains it is yours, and you shall revel 
in the hectic gayeties of the Hotel Marthy 
Custis or the Y. W. C. A., have a hired 
chaperon, and go to the movies six nights 
a week.’ : ‘ 

“T paused dramatically. All the girls 
drew one big, gasping breath, held it as long 
as was humanly possible and expelled it 
like Annette Kellermann rising from thesea. 

“*Wurthermore,’ I went on, ‘I will guar- 
antee you the fruition of your fondest 
dreams in the matter of ——’ 

“Another pause. 

““*Well?’ breathed the five innocents. 

“““Husbands!’ J snapped the word out 
so sudden they all jumped and grabbed 
their chairs. While the idea percolated I 
talked. 

“““Hvery girl is entitled to at least one 
husband. Life is hollow and incomplete for 
the female of the species who has never 
learned how it feels to dominate a being 
bigger and stronger than she is—to make 
him cringe at her slightest frown, jump 
through a hoop, lie down and play dead 
and rack his brain for the elusive alibi 
when he blows in at two A. M. 

““And as a matter of plain fairness, not 
only it’s an injustice to yourself to remain 
unmarried, but it’s a greater injustice to 
the five handsome, spirited, affectionate 
and wealthy young men who, somewhere 
in this broad land, though they don’t know 
it yet, await the opportunity to let you 
henpeck ’em. 

“Girls, if this were only that dear 
Turkey—but say no more. On the summit 
of my bean the flies blithesomely practice 
the Dutch roll and the figure eight. Time 
has set its mark upon me with indelible ink. 
Thanks to you girls I have attained a promi- 
nence appreciated by no one but my tailor, 
who will have to make me an entirely new 
outfit of clothes. His bill will be so big I 
shall have to burn it in two installments. 
I have spoiled a bum Adonis to make a still 
bummer Falstaff; and as a husband I guess 
I’m out of the running.’ 

“‘T sniffed, and wiped away another drop 
of honest brine. Mabel, she of the Irish 
eyes and sugar-coated tongue, shot me a 
look. She said she thought that for a man 
of my weight I had a distinguished carriage, 
and wasn’t it remarkable how a stout party 
could often dance better than a thin man. 

“Mabel, darlin’,’ I says in an imitation 
brogue, ‘bless the blarneyin’ tongue of ye, 
but thim honeyed words will never make a 
silver-mesh bag out of a pig in a poke.’ 

“Then I went on and made further ora- 
tion, outlinin’ my scheme for despoilin’ the 
Philistines at so much per despoil, and ob- 
tainin’ for every lovely sister a millionaire 
husband. It was a plot all oozing with 
plums and plausibility. It was safe. It 
was financial to a high degree. And it was 
adventure upon a sea as yet uncharted by 
the jolly brotherhood of beefsteak bucca- 
neers controlling the hotels and restaurants 
of little old Manhattan. 

“Tt went over big. It looked pretty easy. 
It had its esthetic side too. It appealed 
to the sentimental and _ philanthropical 
depths of the feminine cosmogony. Those 
five beautiful and soft-hearted angels were 
going to do New York good. Yes, I felt that 
under my guidance they would do it good 
and proper. 

‘Now you know what the germ was that 
lay at the root of the Café of the Five 
Sisters. But I have yet to relate to you 
how it flourished like a green bay hoss until 
in time the fell foot of circumstance handed 
it the cowp de what d’you call it and de- 
prived our fair city of the only place where 
robbery was ever justified by the quality of 
the grub. ; 

“T invaded the dim and sounding Isle of 
Manhattan followed closely by my five 


assorted Minervas, dressed in the best 
clothes they owned. Jumping Moses! 
Wasn’t I glad to get ’em herded into the 
hotel before the police got me for parading 
without a license! How would you like to 
pilot a bunch of Sis Hopkinses through New 
York, with the entire populace turned out 
to hand ’em the hearty laugh? It’s a ter- 
rible test of faith in the feminine sex, 
friend. 

“T got rooms for ’em, and then I sent out 
for one of those professional shoppers. 

_ ““Madam,’ I said, ‘I give you carte du 
ous and habeas corpus. Go as far as you 
ike. 

“Then I enriched her with much green 
and yellow currency and she departed away 
with a glad fierce light in her eyes. Late in 
the afternoon she brought home the spoils 
and was welcomed with loud squeals of 
delight. The carnage was terrible. She 
handed me back a dollar and sixty-three 
cents, after figuring up her expenditures 
and her commission, but I was too dazed to 
take it. 

“All I said was, ‘You stick round and 
help ’em get into a suitable assortment of 
these here duds to eat in without bein’ 
mobbed, and I’ll wait in the tesselated foyer 
until they come down.’ 

“So by and by down they all came, and 
the shopping lady went hence with her net 
increment distributed variously about her 
clothes—she had too much to put in any 
one place. 

“But I decided it was worth all it had 
cost. Clothes may not make the man, 
but Well, when I headed the proces- 
sion that invaded the dining room of that 
hotel a new chapter of the Great American 
Fraternity of Rubbernecks was opened in 
due and ancient form. 

“When I got a chance I put Lou wise, 
and that night, while her four sisters were 
asleep, she did with her hands and arms 
and malice beforehand, contrary to the 
peace and quietude of the state, clandes- 
tinely abstract and embezzle all the clothes 
the bunch had struck town in, including 
her own, and made a big bundle of ’em. 
She sent ’em down to me by a lady bell hop 
sixty-four years old and I imparted them 
hurriedly to a panhandler on the street, 
who, I presume, went and swapped them 
for a glass of this here desecrated essence 
of hopeless, hopless hop with which we are 
not fooling the honest workin’ man. 

‘“Next day I went and found a lawyer 
and had myself incorporated, capital one 
hundred thousand dollars, all fully paid up 
and nonassessable. Then I swapped with 
myself all the visible assets and good will 
and copyright privileges of myself and my 
big idea in exchange for the capital stock. 
The visible assets consisted mainly of about 
three thousand dollars, which was all the 
shopping lady had left me after the girls 
were outfitted. 

‘* Also, in due and legal form, I caused to 
be entered into between Napoleon J. Todd, 
Ine., sole proprietor and lessee of the 
embryonic Café of the Five Sisters, and 
each of the said five sisters, a good and 
valid contract, consisting of about sixteen 
pages of closely typewritten matter, which 
none of ’em bothered to read. They all 
smiled trustingly, however, and affixed the 
name on the dotted line. They just simply 
knew anything pop asked ’em to do was all 
right. 

“T took forty-nine per cent of the capital 
stock and divided it into five equal parts, 
as near as I could, and gave each girl her 
part. Substantially, therefore, I was only 
owner of about fifty-one per cent of myself. 
It gave me a kind of funny feeling, thus to 
apportion myself out in what would appear 
to be a reckless and prodigal manner. I 
wondered if all six of us ought to go to the 
tailor’s when I picked out some new clothes; 
but I decided that I was, after all, the 
majority of me, so I didn’t have to call a 
meeting of the directors to select a pattern. 
I had a right difficult hour showing the 
girls why they were not a majority of me, 
being, as it appeared, five to one, but they 
finally seemed satisfied. 

“After that I took a couple of days and 
got a location—you remember, corner 
of —— Yes, that’s right—up one flight. 
We hung out a dinky little shingle like 
a combination jig-saw and burnt-wood 
masterpiece—and say, it looked sort of 
pathetic and helpless, down there among 
all the big brass signs of brokers and 
bankers and bond houses that- controlled 


all the wealth in the U.S. I guess I meant 
it should. 

“That wasn’t until we got the café all 
fixed up, though. We’d brought down a 
little of the old-fashioned furniture and the 
braided rugs and such from the farm, and 
the girls got busy and made window cur- 
tains and ruffles and things out of some 
blue goods Yes, cretonne. We bought 
a lot of small tables and rush-bottom 
chairs; and we built the grill and serving 
counter along one side, with a cashier’s 
desk at the end. Say, what was left of my 
snowplow money just about got the bunch 
of us a sandwich apiece the night before we 
opened. 

“Work! I never saw anyone work the 
way those five sisters did. Everything they 
knew about home makin’ came in handy, 
and it was a whole lot. The place looked 
immense. I guess you’d call it quaint, but 
it was more than that—it was substantial, 
and somehow it made you think of one of 
those scrubbed-up farmhouse kitchens. We 
even had a copy of the Old Farmers’ 
Almanac hangin’ on a hook. 

“We opened on a Wednesday, at eleven. 
No one gave us a tumble until just about 


_ twelve, and then we heard scuffin’ foor- 


steps on the stairs and our first customer 
ambled in. He was an elderly gent, in a 
high hat like you’ve seen in pictures of 
Stephen A. Douglas and he kind of peeked 
in as if he was seared of somethin’. 

“Then he spied Lou. Oh, my eye! 
Wasn’t she the noblest work of a beneficent 
Creator, assisted by the subtleties of one 
of the best costumers in New York! Her 
get-up—and it was the same as the other 
four had on—was foolishly simple. You re- 
member, that kind of a kerchief effect with 
blue gingham and the cap and all. A 
knockout! And down the line, like well- 
trained soldiers, stood Billie and Anna and 
Sylvia, with Mabel waiting behind the 
little cashier’s cage, all ready to do the 
strong-arm work. I picked her for that job, 
and I sure did use swell judgment. 

“Old Fuzzy Hat gave a gasp and darn 
near swallowed his store teeth. As luck 
would have it, I knew him. I was standin’ 
near the door, and I scribbled a line on my 
little memo pad: ‘We’ve hooked a whale! 
It’s Asop Geltner,’ and slipped it to Lou. 

“You know Adsop—richest old scrunger 
between Trinity and the East River. I 
suppose he’d drifted in looking for a new 
way to beat the game. I once heard he had 
a lunch limit of thirty cents. 

“He picked up a shiny copper tray and 
shoved it along the counter. Quick as a 
flash Lou gave him a small bowl of soup. 
I could see the smoke of it wreathing round 
his nose. With the soup he got one of Lou’s 
best smiles. 

““Lovely day, isn’t it?’ she said. A’sop 
grinned and forgot to ask the price of the 
soup. 

““Finest in the world,’ he cackled; I 
don’t know whether he meant the soup or 
the weather. 

“He progressed. Billie contributed a 
half chicken, done to a buttery brown, 
still hissing contentedly as if it had 
enjoyed its nap on the hot coals. Along 
with the chicken went a muffin, built on 
the general specifications of a powder puff. 
Old Atsop got out his handkerchief and 
dried the corners of his mouth. 

“Anna, with a big sharp knife, whittled 
off some slices of a real Virginia razorback 
ham and laid them on his plate, along with 
a preserved peach entirely smothered in 
its own sirup, in a little dish. Then Sylvia 
gave him a‘dab of fluffy beaten potato, a 
cup of coffee; pitcher of cream and a narrow 
wedge of what I will venture to say was the 
first honest-to-goodness, genuine home- 
baked apple pie that was ever seen in Wall 
Street. 

“The financier poked off to one of the 
little tables and got busy. When he cast a 
thin lip over the muffin he rolled his eyes 
piteously heavenward, as if he regretted a 
long, barren and empty life. He almost 
wept when he got to the chicken, and when 
he reached the coffee and pie he was close 
to maudlin. 

“Meantime some other customers drifted 
in. I reckon the jig-saw sign excited their 
sympathy and the Five Sisters roused their 
curiosity. They got their trays and draped 
themselves round the room, and most of 
’em shot sidelong looks at old Hsop. They 
knew who he was all right. 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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BATTERY REPAIRS are often the result of poor battery 
service, lack of battery service—or failure to use the real, 
trained battery service which the Willard organization has 
provided for the car owners of America in over seventeen 


hundred places. 


There are two distinct sides to Willard Service: One is 
curing battery troubles by thorough, skillful handling of re- 
pairs and other paid service—doing the job in workman-like 
fashion so that it doesn’t have to be done over. 


The other side of Willard Service is prevention of batter) 
trouble—and that you do not pay for. Registration of new 
batteries for special service, cards entitling any owner to test: 
ing, good advice, informative literature and general helpfulness 


Be sure you ask for and get this complete Willard Service 
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(Continued from Page 169) 
_ “JT watched ’em pretty close, and some- 
how they seemed to be in a kind of daze. 
They couldn’t believe their own eyesight 
or their own palates. If you had told them 
there was such food in New York they 
| would have said you were a slave of some 
habit connected with hallucinations and 
delusions. Meeting it face to face like this 
| they still doubted; but they ate all right. 

“When Geltner finished he got up and 

| tottered over to Mabel’s cage. 

“<How much, my dear?’ he demanded in 
that thin cackling voice, so that the rest of 
the lunchers looked up. 

“«Three dollars,’ says Mabel, flashing 
him a smile and a look out of her Irish eyes. 
I held my breath. 

“Msop gazed at Mabel with a kind of 
paleness spreading over his features. For 

a moment I thought the shock was going 
to be too much for him. Then his lips 
began to work, as if he was making a 

’ eourageous effort to form appropriate lan- 
guage for the occasion. I anticipated that 
his first word would be: ‘Outrageous!’ 

“*T hope everything was satisfactory, 


Mr. Geltner,’ purred Mabel. You see, Lou 


had passed my memo along the line. The 
old fellow gasped, and for a second time 
that day just escaped swallowing his teeth. 

“Suddenly he gathered his scattered 
forces together and dug into his pocket for 
an antique and rusty leather poke, from 
which he extracted three one-dollar bills as 
tenderly as if they had been made o’ spun 

lass. 

‘ “‘Very good indéed,’ he squeaked. ‘I 


_ don’t know when I’ve tasted apple pie like 


that.’ 
“He grinned cheerfully and shuffled out. 


' Teould hear him thumping down the stairs 


one step at a time. 

““Fe’ll be back,’ I thought. By George, 
he was; two or three times a week. And 
later the papers announced that he’d given 
two million dollars to some charity or other. 
Say, I’ll bet it was the wholesome influence 
of that three-dollar food that warmed the 


, old boy up to the givin’ point. He’d never 


done such a thing before. 
“With a dozen customers in the room 


| you can be sure the news that we charged 


three dollars for a lunch wasn’t long in 


| spreadin’ through the financial district, and 


| 


| 
{ 
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it was a great send-off to have old AtNsop 
for our first customer. The combination 
of nerve and novelty made an instanta- 
neous hit. 

“Of course some of the customers hol- 
lered their heads off the first few days. 
That kind didn’t come back. But to a lot 
of those boys three dollars didn’t mean any 
more than two bits, provided they got what 
they wanted. The big price was a great 
advertisement, and the privilege of being 
served by those five radiant sisters sure 
made the luncheon look reasonable. I 
don’t need to tell you there was a sprinklin’ 
of four-flushers in the bunch who couldn’t 
afford the price; but they didn’t last. I 
don’t believe any restaurant ever built up a 
solider clientele or did it in the same length 
of time. 

“There is nothing that the average man 
kids himself about as he does about his 
eats. ! 

“You hear him say: ‘I seldom eat a 
hearty lunch; makes me so drowsy in the 
afternoon; oh, dear me, yes. Just a hasty 
bite satisfies me—sandwich and cuppa 
coffee, y’know. And I eat a very, very light 
breakfast !’ 

“That’s all right about the breakfast, 
because a man that gets up at seven-forty- 
five, bathes, shaves and catches the eight- 
fifteen really hasn’t much opportunity to 
gorge himself. And he honestly believes 
he’s telling the truth about the sandwich. 
But at least four days out of six he’s so 

ungry on account of his skimpy breakfast 
that he goes out to lunch with Bill or 
Charlie and he guesses half a dozen Cotuits 
would go pretty good, and a couple of 
chops and some hashed-brown potatoes, 
and something sweet, with a cup of coffee 
and a few water crackers and a bit of 
cheese—oh, yes, ordinarily he just snatches 
a hasty sandwich—he never forgets the 
apology, even while he’s stuffing himself, 
which he does with a hunted look in his 
eye. To-day is the exception. Oh, bunk! 

“If all the hasty-sandwich boys weren’t 
deluding themselves there wouldn’t be a 
living in the restaurant business, and the 
Café of the Five Sisters would never have 
been started. The reason we built up a big 
business was that our customers appre- 
Ciated a good square meal. Not much 
psychology about that, eh? 
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“T got to be the original old Aunt 
Sophrony when it came to the demon- 
chaperon stuff. Those girls were as safe as 
they would have been in a nunnery. Abso- 
lutely nothing rough was permitted, and 
the guests soon tumbled to that. Anyone 
with a tendency to be fresh very suddenly 
found that he’d better shower his patronage 
on some other beanery. It was funny to 
watch the earnest and well-meanin’ ones 
tryin’ to make good with the sisters and 
still stick inside the bounds of strict 
propriety. 

“T had ’em all neatly catalogued by 
classes. I took pains to know the names of 
the good old reliable repeaters and I got the 
Dun and Bradstreet on every one of ’em. 
I'll say there were maybe two hundred of 
these, averaging two or three times a week. 
With the transients we did a business of 
about a hundred lunches a day. . It was all 
we could handle and keep up the standard. 
So when we reached the limit we simply put 
up the rope. Usually we had a line of ’em 
extendin’ down the stairs and out into the 
street. Think of it—keepin’ all that wealth 
waitin’. A newspaper man wrote it up for 
a Sunday feature, and called it New York’s 
New Bread Line. 

“I did the marketing myself. Had to 
get up mighty early in the morning, but it 
paid. There was never an ounce of meat 
that we used that I didn’t give my personal 
up-and-down. Same way with vegetables. 
Tf I couldn’t get the best I didn’t buy. I 
went away back into Jersey and West- 
chester for some things—butter and eggs 
and new green stuff. 

“And we stuck absolutely to old- 
fashioned cooking. Ever eat any genuine 
New England apple dowdy, molasses flavor, 
baked in a deep earthenware dish? Do you 
know the difference between a real State-of- 
Maine fish chowder and the common chow- 
der of commerce? 

“What, in your opinion, is the most 
universally popular fruit? The onion, 
friend, the onion—if you know how to use 
it. Do you know the proper way to make 
apple sauce to go with roast ribs of prime 
young poke—no, no, never say pawk. 
Always speak of it lovingly and kindly— 
poke, not por-r-rk. 

“Did you ever, in your wanderings to 
and fro or vichy versa upon this tight little 
island—of course it isn’t so tight as it was 
up to and including June thirtieth—meet 
up with a real honest-to-goodness edible 
codfish cake? The codfish cake of New 
York is useful for keeping the draft from 
shutting the door or heaving at the cat— 
but as an article of diet it enjoys an unpop- 
ularity easy to understand. 

‘A codfish cake worthy of the name pos- 
sesses as much delicacy of texture as a wad 
of whipped cream. It is browned just a 
trifle darker and more golden than the tan 
on the arm of a blond girl after two weeks 
at Asbury Park. And it is all studded with 
tiny little nodules of crispness that crumble 
on your tongue and melt away into no- 
where, leaving behind a flavor that just 
tantalizes you, but never quite satisfies. 

“There is nothing vulgar or plebeian 
about a codfish cake. It is an aristocrat 
among Yankee delicacies. It must not be 
smothered and degraded by a flood of 
heavy reddish fluid which can be used 
interchangeably as soup or sauce. To bring 
out the subtle goodness of the codfish cake, 
if you insist, there is nothing that can 
beat genuine homemade chili sauce. Cod- 
fish cake will abundantly repay fair treat- 
ment, brother. 

“I’m only just telling you some of the 
basic principles on which we ran the Café 
of the Five Sisters. I am not goin’ to pose 
as the human bill of fare and enumerate 
everything we gave our patrons. If you 
were ever a customer you ought to re- 
member without me goin’ into details. 

“After five or six weeks I got the girls 
together one afternoon when we’d just 
closed up, and spoke as follows and to wit: 

““‘Tadies, I’m goin’ to remove the lid. 
I’m not goin’ to pull it off entirely, bust the 
hinges and throw the key away. It’s got 
to be done with decorum and a proper 
regard for the conventions, both national 
and state. But it’s throwed back wide 
enough. 1 

“Tn other words, motor parties are now 
on the white list. Time limit, eleven-thirty 
by the village clock, and no extensions. 
The purpose for which you and me made 
coalition can be fulfilled only by givin’ some 
of these moon-eyed guys a little encourage- 
ment. You submit the names of your 
candidates to me and I’ll check ’em up in 
the card index. Remember the terms of 
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the contract, ladies, and everything should 
progress as smoothly as a marriage bell. 
Go to it, and God bless you.’ 

“Well, I'll tell the world they proceeded 
to have one dandy time. They behaved 
like ladies—and that’s what they were. 
But inside of six weeks every one of ’em was 
a reliable guide to all the good motor roads 
within fifty miles of New York. They were 
drawin’ twenty-five dollars-a week salary, 
much of which they’d saved; and if they 
needed more I let ’em draw on the ex- 
chequer. They had some good clothes; and 
if there’s a better combination than motor 
rides and good clothes to please a dame I’ve 
overlooked it. 

“Once in a while there’d be a mosquito 
in the cold cream though and they’d come 
to me and tell me their little troubles; and 
next time Mister Fresh walked into the 
café he turned round and walked right out 
again. By gollies, that bunch of runabout- 
owning swains found out mighty quick that 
a man had to be a gentleman to go with 
those girls. 

“They were like a flock of colts turned 
out to pasture. You never saw anything 
more inspirin’ in your life. They all made 
the most of their opportunities, I thought, 
except Lou. She hardly ever let any of 
those chaps date her up, and when she did 
she seemed to prefer some of the more 
sedate, elderly ones that liked a good 
play — musical comedies barred — better 
than hikin’ round the country behind a 
honk-honk. Even this form of dissipation 
she indulged in but seldom. 

“Tou was actin’ treasurer of Napoleon 
J. Todd, Inc. She kept the books, looked 
after the cash and all that. Often when the 
others was off joy-ridin’ Lou would stick 
round doing these little things; she was 
businesslike. She doted on seeing the coin 
roll in, and she could think of more ways 
than a few to keep down the overhead 
without nicking the service. I used to 
wonder if maybe she didn’t overdo it a bit. 

“‘She was in my opinion every mite as 
swell lookin’ as any of her sisters; in fact 
considerable more so. Yet she’d shoo the 
gang off her doorstep and keep ’em at a 
respectful distance, smilin’ all the while. 
So she added to her other allurements the 
charm of the unattainable. Dog-gone it, 
inside of me I was sort of pleased, in spite 
of my realizin’ fully the disadvantages of 
my bald spot, accumulatin’ gray hairs 
and exaggerated style of architecture; for 
I had never been able to cure myself of 
my addiction to the five-sisters brand of 
provender. 

“Well, things went along for quite a 
spell, with the bank account growin’ even 
faster than my waistline. Nothin’ hap- 
pened out of the ordinary until one day 
Billie came to me, very confidential, after 
we'd shut up shop, and made medicine 
like this: 

““*Pop, you’re such an old darlin’ I just 
hate to tell you what I’ve got to.’ 

“Inside I chuckled; in fact, my right 
sleeve was all clogged up with merriment 
and chicanery. I knew what was comin’— 
or I thought I did. Billie had been goin’ 
out once in a while with young Peter 
Edgett, of the National Sugar and Con- 
fectionery Bank, in which his father was a 
director. 

«What mischief you been up to, honey?’ 
I asked; and, oh man, she looked good 
enough to eat, and was right on the verge 
of sheddin’ some of the most fascinatin’, 
heart-movin’ tears between Spuyten Duyvil 
and the Aquarium. 

““«T’m in love,’ says Billie. 

**¢ All in the contract,’ I says, ‘and fully 
provided for. You have a perfect right to 
be in love; in fact, I brought you down to 
New York with that very thing in mind. 
Lead in the victim and I will have words 
with him.’ 

“““Oh,’ says Billie, ‘he can’t leave his desk 
at the bank until closing time.’ 

“T had a water color of young Edgett 
stayin’ at a desk if he felt like quittin’. 

<That’ll be all right,’ I says. ‘Peter’ll 
run over here if you phone him.’ 

***Peter?’ cries Billie. ‘Peter nothin’! 
My boy friend is Charlie Gilsey, over at the 
National City.’ 

“‘T fixed her with a cold and fishy eye. 

“““How does this Gilsey stack up?’ I 
demanded. ‘How much dough does he 
assay to the ton? The contract says 

““* Why, thirty a week is his salary now; 
and he expects a raise the first of the year. 
Isn’t that perfectly splendid! He’s only 
twenty-two.’ 

“T was mad. I went to the safe and got 
the contract, all signed in due and regular 
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form by the parties of the first and second 
parts, which was me as the president 
of Napoleon J. Todd, Incorporated, and 
Billie C. Briggs, respectively; both prop- 
erly witnessed. 

“See here, young lady,’ I said, ‘you’re 
under agreement to work with and for the 
Café of the Five Sisters, of which fifty-one 
per cent is me, incorporated, for a period 
of five years from date hereof, unless re- 
leased by me under conditions as herein- 
after named and specified. All matrimonial 
candidates has got to pass the board of 
censorship, which is myself. ATso, in the 
event of your busting your connection with 
the business, your stock and undivided 
profits revert to me 

“Oh, bother the old contract!’ says 
Billie, pouting. ‘I didn’t know all that 
nonsense was in it or I wouldn’t have ever 
signed it. Charlie and I are crazy about 
each other, and we expect to get married 
right away. Some day he’ll be president 
of the bank, and then you'll be proud you 
knew us and befriended us.’ 

‘She let loose one shiny tear that I 
wished I could grab and have set in a 
searfpin. 

““*But this Gilsey hasn’t a cent,’ I wailed. 
“He don’t even come here steady—not on 
thirty per.’ 

“““Ffe will some day.’ 

““*Tt’ll cost you twenty-two thousand five 
hundred berries, besides your share of the 
profits of the café; and I’ll be out twenty- 
five hundred.’ 

““Wow absurd,. pop,’ says Billie. ‘I 
haven’t got that much money, so how can 
I lose it?’ 

“Tt stands in the contract that I can 
make any candidate for your heart and 
both hands pay me to cancel your contract, 
and I was figuring twenty-five thousand 
would be about right; and it is agreed I 
turn this dough over to you, less my com- 
mission of ten per cent.’ 

““Why, Pop Todd!’ squeals Billie. 
‘Aren’t you the cold-blooded, mercenary old 
thing! Do you think I’d be a party to any 
such scheme?’ 

“You don’t flatter yourself any,’ says 
I, ‘if you don’t think the lucky suitor would 
be gettin’ a bargain.’ 

“But she only looked at me, reproachful, 
with those tears chasin’ one ’nother down 
her cheeks, and all of a sudden I began to 
feel as if the electric chair would be no 
adequate punishment for a duck as mean 
as me. I had to pat her and comfort her 
and fetch her a wet napkin to dab her eyes 
with; and she tellin’ me how I was the only 
one she had to turn to in trouble, what with 
havin’ lost her father in early youth. Oh, 
thunderin’ guns, what could I do? 

“‘T tore up the contract and give Billie a 
check for her split of the profits to date— 
it was some grand little check to start 
housekeepin’ on, let me tell you—and got 
her signature on her stock. Then I kissed 
her a fatherly kiss strongly flavored with 
salt, and sent her away happy. 

““Next day we went out and corralled a 
girl to take Billie’s place. Oh, of course she 
seemed to me pretty shy on looks, judged 
by my standards. Still, she may have 
looked pretty to some. The four re- 
mainin’ sisters took her into camp and 
taught her some of the secrets of the 
almost-lost art of real cookin’. In a couple 
of weeks she’d got pretty handy, and our 
clients had nothin’ to complain of, though 
quite a lot of ’em inquired in grieved tones 
what had become of Billie. 

““When the gang learned that Billie was 
married they took new courage and ‘as- 
saulted the fortress of the remainin’ four 
beauties with increased vigorousness. They 
figured if one could be copped out. the 
others could: The air was full of motor 
rides and theater tickets and American 
Beauty roses. Lou continued to stand ’em 
off, but Anna and Mabel and Sylvia found 
life one round of hectic gayety. 

“Then one day Anna came to me with 
that sheepish guilty look in her eye, and 
right away I hardened my heart. This time 
I was going to earn my commission and 
make good on my contract. I felt a right- 
eous determination to protect that innocent 
child against her own rashness and see that 
she got a plush-lined husband with the 
bonus as made and provided by statute. 

“Say, what do you think? The darned 
little chump was homesick. She was tired 
of the allurements of the great city and its 
vicinity, and longed for the simpler pleas- 
ures of Higginsville. Furthermore, there 
was a hick back home she’d known since 
childhood, and he possessed a thirty-acre 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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The exclusive “Right-Posture” 
feature does not compel a boy to 
stand straight—it only coaxes. 
Soon an Upright Bearing becomes 
first thought and second nature to 
the boy. He becomes proud of 
his clothes and his carriage. 


Boys, be sure to write to 
us for our dandy book, 


“The Clothes a Boy Should Wear,” i @ 


sent free. 
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Boys Clothes 


You Cam Bick Out 
“Right-Posture” Boys 
in Any Crowd 


They stand easily and erectly. They don’t 
slouch or stoop. They face you squarely. 
They don’t hang their heads. They take a 
man’s pride in their clothes and carriage. 
They are pleasing to look at. You say: 
“There is good stuff in that boy; wherever 
he’s going, he'll get there!” 


“Right-Posture” Boys’ Clothes are the best 
clothes money can buy with an exclusive 
feature no money can buy in any other 
clothes. Long-lasting fabrics and stitched-to- 
stay needlework. 


Every “Right-Posture” Suit has the “Right- 
Posture” trademark shown above sewn un 
der the collar. 
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CLAREMONT 
Tn all popular leathers 
Price $9. to $15. 


made of selected leathers by 
skilled Massachusetts work- 
men, wear long and are rea- 
sonablein price. Almostevery 
town has a Bates Dealer in it. 


GPRING is the season of 
style, and the new styles in 
Bates Shoes are among the 
season’s best. Yet over and 
beyond theirstyle BatesShoes, 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


General Offices, Webster, Mass. Stock Distributing Headquarters, Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTED 


Windows and Roof 
Patches 


Gie Anyone can stick this 


window on like a tube 

_— patch without tools or 
QUERLAND 
OAKLAND 


extra expense—with- 
OR: 


“Lily White” Better 
Tube Patches 
Applied cold in 
five minutes. No 
1 chance to scorch 
tube. Can’t crack 
or tear out, for it 
stretches fully 
with any tube. 


out removing back 
curtain—without loss 
of car’s use. It lasts 


VY 88 window longer. No stitching Sticks tight. No 

winoow to weaken celluloid. i friction or heat 

The economical and | produced in tire 

¥/ | permanent window can loosen it. Pure 

BUICK repair for all popular Outfits: Colpletes Mme = me Chemis 
suis cars. 50c, $1.00, $1.50 cals to rot it. 


Save Money! us! 
The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co.—‘“‘The Stik-tite Company”’ 
322 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Makers of “Frost King” Asbestos lined Radiator Covers, 
Tops, Tire Covers, ‘‘Warner” Auto’ Upholstery Covers. 
Write for successful plan 


teat 50¢ DEALERS that brings you 
| az 
SS ae 


See your dealer or write 


new customers and easy sales. 
7 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
farm, all free and clear. She’d been cor- 
respondin’ with him ever since she’d left 
home, and blamed if she didn’t insist she 
loved him and wanted to go back and wed 
up with him and chaperon the pigs and the 
lowin’ kine once more. 

“T gazed at the slim youthful grace of 
her, that would have made the Madison 
Square Diana look like a washwoman, and 
I says sorrowfully: ‘Kid, don’t be a fool! 
Don’t go and waste your young life on that 
yap. Listen, Anna, I'll not only get you a 
husband and a fistful of pin money, but 
maybe I can fix it so later you can have a 
nice divorce. What more could a reasonable 
girl ask for? It ain’t in the contract, but 
my motto is to always give full measure and 


| a little bit over.’ 


“She wouldn’t listen. The contract 
didn’t mean anything in her young life; 
she hadn’t even read it. She pulled a line 
of stuff similar to Billie’s, and I, like a big 
boob, fell just as hard as I had before. Ht 
helped myself to another fatherly briny 
kiss, wrote her check, called in her stock 
and put her on a train for upstate in a new 
traveling suit and a condition of moist 
blissfulness. 

“‘Next day we hired in another appren- 
tice and things went along as usual—on the 
surface. But I caught myself singing, kind 
of lugubrious, that old song: ‘Take One 
Beer Bottle Down From the Wall,’ and so 
on. It sort of give me the shivers. I knew 
darned well I was due for another blow 
soon, and sure enough it came. Sylvia 
announced that she was goin’ into the 
movies. She’d had a nice contract offered 
her. She said she filmed well and was 
naturally fitted for the job. When I trotted 
out our agreement she turned on the water- 
works and wanted to know if I was goin’ 
to stand in the way of a poor, friendless but 
aspirin’ girl’s worthy ambition, for sordid 
reasons like those mentioned in this docu- 
ment, concerning the contents of which she 
had, she said, never had the slightest 
inkling. 

“So I said I wouldn’t, though I sure had 
meant to; and the sorrel-topped beauty 
departed with my blessing and a nifty slice 
of kale to buy costumes and grease paint 
with.~ I have to hand it to her, for she sure 


| did make good. I hear she gets five thou- 


sand a week. 

“That left only Lou and Mabel, along 
with three new Janes that I couldn’t seem 
to scare up a mite of personal interest in, 
though I suppose they were easy enough to 
look at. Our price and service remained 
the same and the business never fell off a 
dollar. It seemed as if the two survivors 
were ten times more beautiful than ever, 
and the assaults of the besieging hosts re- 
doubled in fury; though the new girls got 
their share of attention, I noticed. 

“‘ And then came the toughest blow of all. 
What do you think Mabel did? She went 
and took the veil; yes, sir. Immured her- 
self into a nunnery for the rest of her life. 
I don’t know what started her, but she was 
as serious and sincere as a horse eatin’ hay. 
She allowed the world and its vain pleas- 
ures no longer attracted her. She would 
away into a cloistered cell and spend the 
rest of her life in meditation, prayer and 
service. I asked her what better service she 
could render mankind than she was already 
doin’; and couldn’t she get off by herself and 
meditate all she wanted to without doin’ it 
in a cell? But she was Adam Ant. 

‘“So next day she blew her job behind the 
cashier’s wicket where she had played the 
Lady Robin Hood so cleverly, received her 
contract all torn into neat strips—she said 
she honestly didn’t remember ever signing 
any such document—and when I was going 
to come through with her part of the 
profits she said anything sordid like money 
was repellent to her. So I made the check 
out in favor of the kids’ hospital that was 
run by the nuns, feeling sort of solemn and 
righteous and philanthropic while doing it. 
Oh, it was all right. Ever go through a 
children’s hospital? If you can do it dry- 
eyed, God have mercy on you! 

“So there was me and Lou, marooned on 
an island of broiled chicken and apple pie, 
so to speak. I was owner of pretty near 
ninety per cent of myself, with Lou holding 
the balance. What was left of the profits 
was about equally mine and Lou’s, and 
I wasn’t quite even on my original invest- 
ment. I fell into the habit of gnashing my 
teeth and kicking myself whenever I 
thought of my lost ten per cent on the 
twenty-five thousand each I’d planned on 
removing from those four successful suit- 


ors—ten thousand cool seeds, and Lou yet 
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to be heard from. I wondered if I couldn’t | 
boost her contract to fifty thousand when } 
the time came—and I was sure it would; 

but the thought gave me an awful dis-| 
gusted feeling; in fact, the whole blame 

enterprise sort of looked cheap and shoddy 

and tin-horn. 

“Still, I felt a sad kind of obligation 
toward Lou. I’d promised all the girls a 
rich husband, and I hadn’t made good. 
Maybe it was their own fault, but some- 
thing told me I’d bungled the job. Lou was) 
practical, I figured. I happened to know) 
too that she’d read her contract from begin- 
nin’ to end. She had all the good looks and | 
charm and pep that her sisters had had,| 
and something more—she was plumb saga-| 
cious. She was the prize pippin in the} 
basket. Even now, with four substitutes, | 
she was runnin’ the café as smooth as ever! 
and without any noticeable fallin’ off in) 
business. Of course she was workin’ about) 
four times as hard as she ever had before.| 
I guess if she looked back on her life in| 
Higginsville it must have seemed a flowery 
bed of ease compared to runnin’ a sub- 
limated combination of farm kitchen and 
Busy Bee. 

“'A few gents still pestered round, the) 
persistent ones, and I watched pretty close) 
to see which way the cat was goin’ to jump,, 
It come over me like an attack of chills and) 
fever that the day Lou Briggs made hei| 
decision was goin’ to be Blue Monday foi) 
me, no matter what time in the week if) 
happened. It tore me in two to think oj 
her leavin’ me. I lost interest in money fo) 
my own use and behoof. Money was easy) 
enough to get. But a girl like Lou —— | 

“But there was my obligation to her. 4 
rich husband was written into the contract 
and it was up to me to land him for her 
I couldn’t keep my self-respect ‘and fal 
down on the proposition. ; 

“And along about now I pulled th 
biggest bonehead play in all my career as {| 
restaurateur. I took Lou’s money ani 
mine out of the bank and bought a blo¢| 
of Oozone Oil and Gas Company stoe 
from a capitalist named Felix O’Shea. 0) 
course we had to vote the cash out of th’ 
treasury to do it, but as I controlled abou! 
ninety per cent of the corporation Lo. 
didn’t really have much to say. She reel 
oned if it was my judgment to make th 
investment it would be all O. K. with he 
We were makin’ money pretty fast anyhoy 

“This O’Shea was a promoter and a ver 
smooth performer. I had been watchir 
him for some weeks, and gettin’ the lov 
down on him, and I figured him to be wort 
all of a couple of million. He operated 
very fine suite of offices and did a larg) 
business. He was big and handsome, an 
possessed the gift of tongue hypnotism to | 
high degree. He sort of inspired you wit 
confidence and the desire to hand hi 
money. And you know as well as I do 
easy-money bird is always a sucker for tl 
other fellow’s game. O’Shea had me soft 
of deep sands and anticlines and rigs ar 
offsets and leases that I talked about ’em | 
my sleep. I thought Lou and I had our co 
in something that faded the restaura), 
business to a faint washed-out baby bhi 
that one more trip to the laundry wou 
bleach to a pure white. 

“And then Felix began shinin’ up to tl 
soleremainin’ member of my original beaw | 
quintet. In a couple of weeks he nos 
out ahead of the field and had the rest 
the bunch winded. He had a breezy wi 
with him, and he worked very fast. 
me, I seemed all of a sudden to be benea 
his notice. He blew in every day for I 
lunch and barely nodded to me like Iw 
a page boy with no more responsible j!| 
than openin’ and closin’ the front door f 
the likes of him. Right away I began 
entertain propositions and plans for ass¢| 
sinatin’ him. Yet if Lou liked him w 
enough to Oh, dog-gone! [I lost r| 
appetite. Five-Sisters chow tasted just li. 
ordinary hash-house grub. I was pret) 
far gone. 

“T reckoned the showdown was com 
almost any day, and I girded up my loi) 
to nick F. O’Shea, Esquire, for all t? 
traffic would bear when it came to parti; 
with that contract. All the time I felt li? 
a cur dog promulgatin’ a sheep raid. 

““So one day Lou come to me and say: 
‘Jerry, do you want me to marry Fes 
O’Shea?’ | 

“Tt hit me right in the solar complexi(, 
but I managed to preserve my impertui- 
ableness sufficient to reply: ‘That's entir” 
up to you, my dear; providin’, of cour, 
you remember how our agreement reac 

(Concluded on Page 178) 
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OLORED with romance, told under a 
C thoughtful sky, teachers of Arabia gather 
around them youth and age, and in the cool- 
quiet of the evening carry their hearers back 
over years of conflict and of glory. 


The progress of the past is but our starting 
point. Those who have the advantage of fol- 
lowing a great age often lose their opportunity 
by living in the past rather than for the future. 


Today is forever putting yesterday on trial. 
History is our port of departure; a safe haven, 
but ungainful. Advancement is the measure 
of our ability; and our first forward movement 


comes through education. 


That advertising has acted as a great educa- 
tional force, a great developing energy in the 
life of the individual and the nation, is 
evidenced by everything about us that has 


‘come into being through the intelligence and 


activity of man. And not the least of these 


Nese Wie eA YE Reco Oa IN 
ADVERTISING HEADOGBARTERS 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


are the schools of the land, the schools which 
have grown in service and ability through the 
strength derived from advertising. 


In this strength and service we find justifi- 
cation for pride; a pride born of the knowl- 
edge that hundreds of these schools have been 
able to increase the scope and quality of their 
training because of the advertising we have 
done for them. 


This study of the ways and needs of youth 
has kept us before each coming generation, 
leading the way from the class room into 
industry; anticipating the changing needs of 
business as expressed in advertising. 


So the markets of tomorrow are known to 
us and lend a certainty to our intimacy with 
the markets of today. It is this established 
ability to make advertising pay the advertiser 
and the consumer that is available to houses 
holding an ambition to serve. 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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The 
Automobile, 
Truck and Tractor 

business, in a few years, 
has become the world’s great- 
est industry. In amount of capital 


invested, in men employed, in volume 

of business, it exceeds any other industry. 

Manufacturers tell us it is still-in its infancy. 

The opportunities for the Trained Mechanic in the 

Auto and Tractor industry are almost beyond belief; 
future opportunities will be even greater. 


TRAIN IN DETROIT 


Detroit, with its more than 180 Auto and accessory factories, is the logical 

place to learn the Auto and Tractor business. 79% of all automobiles manu- 
factured are made in Michigan—71% are made in Detroit alone. Can you think 
of a better place than the Auto Center in which to learn this business of big opportunities? 


Many Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of these opportunities! Factories, Garages and Service Sta- 
tions everywhere are calling for Trained Men in ever increasing numbers. Hundreds of our students 
have gone into business for themselves making $5,000 to $10,000 and more yearly. There are thousands of valuable 
locations for Garages and Service Stations every where—the fieldis unlimited. No matter what youhave done or what you are 


doing now, you can learn this well-paid, pleasant work. Whether : 
you are young or haye reached more mature years, our course will fit Auto Factories Endorse School 
you to command the opportunities you desire. To the man with grit, The Auto Factories here in Detroit—Yhe Heart of the 
perseverance, determination, willingness to work and a desire to get Auto Industry—do not hesitate to endorse our school. Such 
ahead, the future in the Auto and Tractor business is without limit. Our — factories as Packard, Maxwell, Hudson, Chalmers, Hup- 
training will help you to success in the Auto, Truck and Tractor business. mobile, King, International Harvester Co., and others 

5 endorse our school, employ our graduates and furnish us 
WHAT WE TEACH Each student is taught Auto,Truck with their latest chasses for our students use. 

and Tractor construction in every 


detail. There are over one hundred motors of all types in our block test 
department. Our course in Auto Electrics is very thorough—graduates 
locate any electrical trouble quickly and ea tudents get complete, 


thorough and practical knowledge of Moto tarting, Lighting and 


Ignition systems, Carburation, Combustion, Transmissions, Differen- 
tials, etc. Asa part of the regular course, students are given complete 
and thorough training in the care, repair and operation of Farm Trac- schools in the country, and would not hesitate to rec- 


ommend it to anyone who is desirous of learning the 
automobilebusiness. Itisa recognizedinstitutionamong 
the automobile factories of this city. 

Their methods of instruction, their lectures and 
theories are 100 percent perfect. With all of their equip- 
ment and with the practical work that the students are 
able to get in their own organization, I really believe 
that mechanics throughout the country are missing one 
great opportunity if-they do not take advantage of 
their course. MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc. 

A. E. RICHMOND, Superintendent of Service. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

We guarantee to qual- 
ify you for a position as 
Chauffeur, Repair Man, 
Demonstrator, Auto Elec- 
trician, Garage Man, Au- 
tomobile Dealer or 
Tractor Mechanie and 
Operator paying from 
$100 to $400 monthly in 
a reasonable time, or re- 
fund your money, pro- 
vided you do your part 
and attend our classes. 


tors. Brazing and Welding and Tire Repairing are taught in separate 
courses. Either of these cour: y be taken separately but if taken 
with the regular automobile course, make a valuable addition to the 
equipment of the student. School is open all year; you can start any day. 


TO PARENTS ~— FREE @f7410 


If your boy is of a mechan- 
{cal turn of mind or if you Write today for big 176 page 
would like to have him receive catalog and copy of latest 
apracticaltraininginamoney- “Auto School News’’—both 
making business, you need feel absolutely FREE. They tell 
no hesitancy yout sending about courses—show more 
him here; boys from all over than a hundred pictures of 
the world are in attendance at equipment—give letters from 
our school constantly. Our big Auto Factories and grad- 
Welfare Department will help — uates. Our Courses are rea- 
him find a pleasant room and sonably priced—so reasonable 
splendid meals. It looks after infact that many have jumped 
his health, moralsand finances ona train and come to Detroit 
when necessary. In case of without having stopped to 
illness our school physician is write for catalog. Our Money 
in constant attendance to give Back Guarantee protects you. 
consultation and service Ifyou can't come, get the cat- 
FREE to students. Parents  alog. Resolve to learn the busi- 

ness in Detroit—the Heart of the 


can send their sons to us se- E 
Auto Industry. Write NOW. 


, MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


everything will be done to 
"The Detroit Auto Schoo/” ————— “Endorsed by al/ Leading Manufacturers” 


make their environment pleas- 
338 Adena. Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. 


ant and their associations con- 
6887-89-91 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT 
THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


genial; their interests are our 
interests and our best efforts 
are exerted for their benefit. 


SSSOSSRSRSSHO EHEC* 


Saves eeavrs 


SOSESSCARE SCHLOSS OHEOS 


— Suede-Like. when waterproofed is'quité the ie 
frrainconts. The genuine is stamped “Suzpe-Like’ 


- (WATERSIDE, Mitts 
» LOWELL.MASs. 
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(Concluded from Page 176) 

“¢Qh, perfectly,’ says Lou, cool as a 
cucumber; and walks out of my presence 
with the air of a queen steppin’ on a carpet 
of proletariats. 

“That night O’Shea showed up at my 
boarding place. : j 

“<Say,’ he:says, quite abrupt, like you 
would address a man standin’ in front of 
you at a ball game, ‘what’s this about some 
authority you have to determine which guy 
is qualified to marry Miss Briggs?’ 

“¢T have such authority,’ I says. ‘Would 
you want me to exercise it in your favor?’ 

“<«T don’t give a damn whether you do or 
not,’ he comes back. ‘I’m goin’ to marry 
her anyhow; but I told her I'd speak to 
you. She seemed to want me to, asa kind 
of formality; so you can consider yourself 
spoken to.’ 

“Tg that so?’ I says, truculent. ‘Well, 
T’ll speak a few well-chosen words in my 
own behalf at this point in the entertain- 
ment. I have a contract with Miss Briggs 
that concretely and asphaltly specifies / 

“<*Porget it!’ butts in Felix. “Your con- 
tract’s no good. It’s invalidated by the 
fact that you’ve allowed four other parties 
to bust it on you.’ 

‘Not this contract,’ I says. 

“‘Byactly similar ones. Also no agree- 
ment like that would stand two minutes in 
any court. You knew it when you had it 
drawn. You was.bankin’ on the fact that 
no man that fell in love with a girl would 
drag her name into court. He’d rather 
come through with the cash.’ 

“«J’m figurin’ on the boot’s bein’ on the 
other foot. You think too much of Miss 
Briggs to have her mentioned publicly in 
this connection. Wouldn’t it look nice in 
the newspapers 

“He stopped and grinned. Sometimes 
I reckon if I’d been half a man I’d have 
rose up and slayed—slewed—slaughtered 
him right then and there. I see he had me 
in a hole. 

“Tf Lou Briggs wants to marry a skunk 
like you,’ I said, ‘she can. A woman that 
hasn’t got any better taste than that de- 
serves to pick alemon. Good night,’ I says; 
and I kicked him enthusiastically from the 
door of my room to the top of the staircase 
and gave him a little help on the way down. 
It soothed me considerable. But after- 
wards I was full of remorse, for I had fallen 
down the fifth and last time. I had failed 
Lou just the same as I had failed the others. 
The only comfort I had was the thought 
of our investment in Oozone Oil. And if 
Lou married O’Shea she wouldn’t need 
that! 

“Next mornin’ I went up to Times 
Square on an errand, and round ten o’clock 
I stopped and slanted at a ticker in one of 
the big hotels. Right there I clapped my 
hand to my brow and groaned so that the 
rest of the crowd must have thought I was 


| hallucinated with the idea I was Sir Henry 


Beerbohm or Louis Mann. I did a Brodie 
into the Subway, and inside twenty minutes 
I busted into the Café of the Five Sisters 
with what hair I’ve got left standing out in 
all directions and a look of panicky anguish 
in my eyes. 

“Lou was building pies and teaching one 
of the entered apprentices the basic prin- 
ciples of pastry fit for human absorption. 
She looked up, sort of calm and questioning. 

“T says: ‘You know what’s happened? 
Oozone Oil and Gas has dropped out of 
sight. We’re trimmed, kid, we’re trimmed; 
and your friend Felix 

“Lou came up to me and laid a soothing 
and floury mitt on my coat sleeve. Then 
she propelled me, very gentle, into the 
little coop we called the private office. 

“T looked at her, so fine and cool and 
queenly and—yes, by golly, sympathetic— 
and a big lump come in my throat. 

“Mo think,’ I said, ‘I’ve let myself give 
you up; and to that flimflammin’, widow- 
robbin’, chuckleheaded, hog-jowled crook!’ 

““Hush, honey,’ says Lou. ‘I’m not 
goin’ to marry him. Don’t worry!’ 

*** Ain’t you?’ I half blubbered. ‘Are you 
sure? Well, who the hell are you goin’ to 
marry, then?’ 

“«* Anyone you like, Jerry.’ 

“Well, her face was right close to mine, 
and I could feel the warmth and strength 
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and wholesomeness of her. Gee! What! 
was 1 todo? I grabbed her. I pretty near 
did a lot of damage, for I’m a strong man: 
but Lou is a pretty husky lump of a lady, 
y’ betcha! ; 

“T said: ‘What’s all this hocus-poeus 
about Felix O’Shea?’ 

“« Well,’ said Lou, ‘I knew you hadn’i 
made a dollar out of your contracts with 
my sisters; and you brought us all dowr, 
here and set up this business at your owr 
expense; and your scheme had failec 
through no fault of yours. I made up mj 
mind it was only decent to carry out mj 
contract to the letter—to stand by yo, 
and give you a chance, according to th) 
agreement. The other girls didn’t under 
stand it the way I did. You were an ok 
dear with them, and they treated you lik 
a stepchild. I’m not built that way. Then 
when I asked: you about O’Shea the othe 
day, you were so cool and matter o 
fact 

«Heart of my heart,’ says I, ‘it was be 
cause I was tryin’ to keep the faith wit 
you and see you get a rich husband, lik 
I promised from the first. It was breakir 
me all up, but ——’ 

“Right there Lou kissed me—and ol 
boy! The doors of heaven swung wide z 
that moment. ; 

“When I could get my breath I saic 
‘But are you satisfied marryin’ a poor man 
Will we go back and work the old farm 
I’m plainly too unsophisticated for life in 
great metroluppus.’ 

“<We will not!’ says Lou. ‘You'll hea 
right. This café ‘ 

“<This café is too good for New York 
Tsays. ‘I’m goin’ to close it. Without eve 
one of the five original sisters it’s only 
hollow mockery and a fraud. Let 1] 
denizens of this benighted wilderness wallo 
in filet mignon and alligator-pear salad ar 
such coarse, plebeian grub,’ I says. ‘I’m: 
through. I’m tired of restaurateurin’.’ 

“‘Tjon’t worry, said Lou. ‘I’ve got 
swell scheme for starting a swagger milline 
garage up on the avenue.’ 

“‘Usin’ what for capital?’ 

“«¢Proceeds of our Oozone Oil and Ga 

“‘T must have looked puzzled. Lou we 
on: ‘O’Shea was in this morning to ¢ 
me to go away with him. He said heh 
told you where you got off; and now t 
market for Oozone had gone blooey, and 
was going a-way from here while t 
a-waying was good. But not a-lone, ha-l 
He laughed like the villain in the show, a 
I began to feel toward him just as I } 
toward a rat. 

“So T went to the safe and got (’ 
Oozone certificates, that you and I hi 
both indorsed officially in blank, in ci? 
anything should happen to either of us, a l 
IT said: “Now, Mr. O’Shea, I’m going) 
sell you back this stock for what Mr. Tcl 
paid you for it.” He squeaked, just as 27 
rat would; but I had the telephone in 17 
hand, and I began to jiggle the hook up«! 
down, mentioning the district attornes 
office into the receiver in a sweet low voi'. 
O’Shea swore, and pulled out a big rollf 
pills and paid me for the stock. Then 2 
did go a-way from here; but he wt 
a-lone.’ 


“So that’s the story of the Café of & 
Five Sisters; and explains why I mie 
opprobrious and scathing comment wid 
I spied Felix O’Shea just now. 

“And it also clarifies to you my rem‘ 
concerning a capitalist and his strong' 
link, which may be the superiority of s 
intellect or the luckiness of his horoscopi’! 
even the intervention of a mysterious {t 
kindly Providence in supplying him wh 
the best wife that ever crossed the Har ® 
River.” |. 

“And your present business is—er — 

I let the line of my curiosity troll ‘y 
astern as we rose and wandered tow ¢ 
the street exit. 

“Oh, I’m an author and educator |# 
now,” replied Napoleon. ‘I wrote Tot’ 
Guide to Commercial Success, in Twi‘ 
Easy Lessons. It’s selling like hot ce* 
and my royalties are equivalent to a ki 
ransom—darned sight more’n it would «5! 
to ransom some kings, I guess. Ill si¢ 
you a set with my compliments. ‘Nig! 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


large. But on the other hand, science is 
nstantly finding new uses for this curious 
tle plant, which can be grown in any 
rarden’’ where it has sugar and moisture 
d warmth—as a source of nitrogen in 
r food, to be mixed with the flour in 
ead and in biscuits, or added to soups 
stews, as a remedy for certain forms 
digestive disturbance, and last but not 
ist as a source of the now famous and 
ecious vitamines, or life essences, which 
ego necessary for health and growth. So 
at yeast production bids fair to grow 
to a whole industry of its own, with 
eohol for commercial purposes as a by- 
oduct. And we may even see the comic 
versal of great brewing plants, built and 
n for the turning out of what used to 
:regarded as waste product. 
One flickering gleam of hope came from 
e laboratories to the votaries of Gam- 
inus. If vitamines were formed in malt- 
g, why might they not be present in beer 
id account for its invigorating effects? 
it the very first actual investigation 
ienched even this feeble ray, for no trace 
yitamines could be found in the foaming 
nkard. The later processes of brewing 
id apparently destroyed them completely. 
As to the general effect of bone-dryness 
jon humans themselves, it is too early to 
eal positively, partly because the bone 
ill had a little juice or marrow left in it. 
at it may be safely said that so far nobody 
ems to be much the worse for it, except in 
s feelings and aruftled sense of interference 
ith his personal liberties and privileges. 
Meanwhile, certain significant straws are 
‘ginning to blow, and allin the same direc- 
gm. Teachers, for instance, in the indus- 
ial and tenement house districts of cities 
é reporting almost unanimously that 
eir children are coming to them better 
essed, better fed and in better physical 
ndition than before. They seem to be 
ss nervous and less easily tired, and their 
anding in both school work and in con- 
ict is distinctly higher than it was last 
‘ar. On inquiry many of them frankly 
ply that “mother gets more of dad’s 
ages on Saturday afternoon than she used 
, and we get better eats and more of 
em.” Or that their mother doesn’t have 
1go out to work any more since father was 
iut off from the booze, and so they them- 
ves aren’t made to work so many hours 
itside before and after school. 


The Age of Sugar 


From all the shops of every description, 
articularly the groceries and clothing stores 
ad boot shops, comes a unanimous report 
iat they never in all their lives had such 

Christmas trade as the one just past. It 
jegan early and hung on late and is esti- 
ated anywhere from twenty to sixty per 
¢nt greater than that of any previous year. 
ever has there been such an extraordinary 
ultiplication of shops and counters where 
uits, candies, light lunches, sandwiches, 
ot and cold sodas, bouillons, milk-and-egg 
tinks, and the like, are to be had as within 
1e last six months. No longer are ice- 
‘eam sodas, nut sundaes and hot fountain 
tinks to be regarded as feminine luxuries 
nd dissipations. There are as many men 
3 women customers at these unscreened 
ars, and the consumption of fruit, sweet 
rinks, ice creams, candy and other forms 
f sugar has risen enormously. 

This might give us a thrill of apprehen- 
on for the safety of the national stomach. 
‘ut when we remember that sugar is the 
abstance of which alcohol is only the 
iadow, that it is a real food and fuel in- 
tead of a sham one, that it gives strength 
istead of a mere feeling of strength, and 
hat if we are well and active we can burn 
alf or three-quarters of a pound a day of 
‘i clean and safe and without injury to our 
oiler linings, we can be reassured that we 
till have a margin of safety between us and 
/angerous excess. 

_ Particularly striking has been the blos- 
oming out on every foot of possible soil of 
multicolored crop of packet and tube and 
oll candies of every description, in forms 
Onvenient for carriage in the vest pocket. 
€ppermints, fruit-juice tablets, gum, in 
ozenges, squares and rings, catch the eye 
/OW on every news stand, at every subway 
fr railway station, at the entrance or in the 


hallway of every office building. And all 


this in spite of the serious shortage of sugar | 
and the highest prices for it that have ever | 
been known. What the ultimate effect on | 


the national health may be remains to be 
seen, but so far all that is visible is that one 
health officer after another is pointing with 
pride to the lowest death rates on record, 
and we know well that as a disturber of the 


peace of the stomach alcohol is a champion | 


and sugar a mere amateur. The latter, in 
the language of the ring, could be told to go 
and get a reputation before it would have 
a right to demand a contest for the belt. 

The effect of prohibition upon crime is 
far too huge a subject to be entered upon as 
yet. But one or two singular and scarcely 
expected results have already shown them- 
selves. There has been naturally a consid- 
erable falling off in the number of arrests 
for drunkenness—nearly 20,000 less in Bos- 
ton in 1919—and ordinary street brawling 
and barroom fighting and assaults upon 
women. And in some of the smaller towns 
and the suburban precincts of larger cities 
jails or station houses have become entirely 
empty, or so nearly so that it has been pos- 
sible to close one or more and accommodate 
all their prisoners in a single place. One 
warden of a good-sized prison in Massachu- 
setts lifts up his voice and complains that 
he hasn’t got prisoners enough to run the 
jail properly! 


Criminals Harder to Catch 


On the contrary, in the larger cities, no- 
tably New York, Chicago and Boston, there 


have been positive crime waves of con- | ||! 


siderable intensity. And the baffled and 
humiliated police officials complain bitterly 
that in certain classes of crime, particularly 
bank robberies; elaborately planned hold- 
ups and expert burglaries, prohibition has 
made their task more difficult for. them; 
first, because criminals are not nearly so 
likely to get drunk or even slightly keyed 
up with liquor before a job, and so bungle 
their attack or leave careless traces which 
are easy to follow; second, when they have 
pulled off a coup successfully and converted 
their booty into cash they don’t find it half 
so easy to get drunk and in consequence are 
not so liable to talk freely and leak valuable 
information, while the closing of many of 
the saloons has deprived them of their best 
hunting grounds and natural catch basins 
and social resorts for the underworld. In 
other words, the professional and expert 
criminal seems to have been made more 
efficient and more dangerous to the com- 
munity by depriving him of alcohol. But if 
even a criminal can work better without 
liquor, what about the other ninety-nine 
per cent of the community? 

One result of the long, long dry spell has 
an unexpected touch of the humorous about 
it. If there be any place where the effects 
of the cutting off of the supply of alcohol 
would be likely to be promptly and unmis- 
takably noticeable it would surely be in 
the various missions and rescue homes for 
human wreckage—among the derelicts and 
down-and-outers. Accordingly, early this 
winter a reporter with a keen scent for 
uplift stuff went down to the famous Jerry 
McAuley’s Mission on the Bowery in lower 
New York. He was cordially welcomed by 
the matron, and the reply to his first ques- 
tion went even beyond his expectation: 

‘Oh, yes indeed, there has been a most 
striking result!” 

The attendance at the mission had been 
cut down more than one-half already. At 
their regular weekly free dinner last week, 
for instance, they had only had between 
fifty and sixty guests, while at this time 
last year they were feeding every week be- 
tween two and three hundred. | ; 

Eager for further details of this splendid 
improvement, the reporter asked one ques- 
tion too many. 

“Well,” said the matron, “‘some of them 
may have gone back to work, but I think 
the main reason is that most of our winter 
visitors are wanderers who drift about the 
country as tramps and hobos, and since 
the United States has gone dry they are not 
coming to New York for the winter, but 
going to Montreal, where it is still wet.” 

One of the most striking features in the 
reports for 1919 of the health commission- 
ers of the great Eastern seaboard cities is 
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I Am the Ford Replacement 
that Built a Great Industry 


I am the MILWAUKEE TIMER—the stand- 
ard replacement timer for Ford cars. I am 
known and used throughout the world, wher- 
ever the ‘“‘Universal Car” is driven. , In 1919 
more than 500,000 like me were bought by 
Ford owners. This year a full million will be 
made and sold. 

I was first made eight years ago—with the 
painstaking workmanship that has distinguished 
me ever since. I am not a “‘freak’’—but a per- 
fection of the timer design which millions of 
Ford owners know as standard. So I have been 
a success from the start. Today my manufac- 
ture is a great industry. 

I am not only the most durable timer for Fords; 
I also overcome most of the commoner ignition 
troubles that develop in service, such as hard 
* starting, uneven pulling, rapid carbonizing. 


I am sold by most auto supply 
dealers and my price is $2.25 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Also manufacturers of 
Guardian Bumpers) 
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the marked decline in the death rates, 
particularly for the last six months of 
the year. New York, for instance, reports 
the lowest death rate on record, both for the 
year and for the autumn and early winter 
months. Boston announces a decline in 
fatality of fifteen out of the twenty princi- 
pal recognized causes of death. Part of this 
gratifying improvement was no doubt due 
to a grim after effect of the dreadful epi- 
demic of influenza which raged through 
them in the autumn and early winter of 
1918 and January and February of 1919, 
and which had, so to speak, swept off and 
mowed down before they were ripe all those 
whose resistance was lowered by congenital 
weakness or chronic disease and who would 
otherwise have lingered along into another 
ear. 

: But this will not account for all of it by 
any means, because the influenza, far from 
limiting its attack to weaklings and semi- 
invalids, spent its chief fury upon the strong 
and the robust, seeming to have almost a 
malicious preference for those in the prime 
of life and in vigorous health. Moreover, 
after other epidemics of this description 
there are always left large numbers of 
cripples, whose hearts or kidneys or lungs 
or nervous systems have been seriously 
damaged by the disease and who succumb 
one by one during the following year. 
There was a certain amount of this after- 
math, but within a few months of the end 
of the plague—that is to say, late in the 
spring—the death rate began to go rapidly 
down, reaching a record low level by mid- 
summer, and then to everybody’s surprise 
instead of rising again as it usually does in 
the early autumn and winter months it 
hung on at this low level almost to the close 
of the year. As the report of one of the 
great insurance companies sums it up: 
“From a health point of view the latter half 
of the year 1919 has been full of agreeable 
surprises.” 

Of course no one would be rash enough to 
ascribe this unexpected betterment to any 
single cause, but it is certainly an interest- 
ing coincidence that the first six months of 
prohibition should have coincided with the 
lowest death rates on record for five years 
past, and in some cases in the whole history 
of the health department; especially when, 
on account of the influenza, the high cost of 
living and the strikes, shortages and read- 
justments after the war the official expecta- 
tions had been for a higher mortality than 
the average. 


Falling Death Rates 


Even after giving full and well-deserved 
credit to the increased efficiency of the 
health departments and the great improve- 
ment in popular education and intelligence 
in health matters, there would appear to be 
some new influence at work. At all events 
there is no lingering basis for the dread 
forebodings that our national vigor would 
be lowered and our health undermined by 
the cutting off of our supply of beers and 
light wines for table use. It is a distinct 
straw pointing in the direction of what 
science has for some years past taught in 
ever clearer and louder tones—that though 
alcohol in moderation taken at meal times 
dees increase the flow of the gastric juice 
and improve the appetite, yet later by its 
well-known antiseptic and preservative 
effect it checks the process of digestion 
more than it stimulated it in the beginning, 
so that it takes more away with one hand 
than it gives with the other. As an aid to 
digestion it is little better than a delusion, 
and its use, even as a medicine in disturb- 
ances of digestion and diseases of nutrition, 
has very little rational basis. 

The possibility that aleohol may have 
played some part in this unhoped-for im- 
provement of the public health, after the 
fashion of the pins in the schoolboy’s essay 
which were declared to have saved thou- 
sands of lives—‘‘By notswollerin’ of ’em’’— 
is strengthened by the groups of diseases 
which show the largest falling off in their 
death rates. These are, roughly speaking, 
the diseases of malnutrition or under- 
feeding, the chronic diseases of the heart, 
liver and kidneys, and accidents of all 
sorts—street, industrial and railroad. 

The relation of alcohol to the last of 
these is of course obvious to the most care- 
less glance. The morgue of the city of 
Chicago is reported more than three-fourths 
empty since the city went dry, and the 
traffic policemen everywhere are reporting 
that their work has been made much easier 
in the last six months in the control of both 
the inebriated pedestrian lurching blindly 
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across the crossings and the exhilarated jo 


riding chauffeur. 


The same is true in less degree in t 
chronic diseases, for it has long been rece’ 
nized that though alcohol may not actual] 
cause these processes of breaking down a) 
degeneration, bad eminence being held | 
the toxins of the infectious diseases a)) 
fevers in most cases, yet by its slow) 
poisonous effect on protoplasm it does mu 
to aggravate and accelerate them and lit; 
or nothing to help. As is grimly proved | 
the unanimous findings of the great insi 
ance companies, even the moderate use 
alcohol shortens the life and lowers the | 
expectancy of their policyholders more th 
twenty per cent. It is greatly resorted 
by these chronic sufferers, because it giy 
a whip to their failing appetites, reliey 
their wretchedness and makes them fi 
more comfortable for the time beir 
Which pathetically supports the great phy 
iologist Voit’s famous statement that ft 
principal effect of aleohol is upon the juc 
ment, which it blurs by its narcotic effe, 
and produces not strength but only { 
feeling of strength. 


The Drop in Tuberculosis 


The relation between the diseases of m. 
nutrition and underfeeding and dryness 
of course, less obvious and direct, and ma 
more factors enter into the problem. Pre. 
ably the fairest thing to do would be just | 
state the coincidence and let the pub: 
draw its own conclusions. But it is an). 
teresting circumstance that the first || 
months of prohibition should be accom}: 
nied by a striking decline in those 
disease groups which are regarded by hea) 
experts as furnishing the best index of 1) 
nutrition and vigor of the community. 
tuberculosis and the diseases of infa); 
under one year of age. 

There were in New York City; for . 
stance, in 1919, more than two thousa| 
fewer deaths from tuberculosis than 4: 
average of previous years, and nearly | 
teen hundred fewer deaths from the diarrh | 
diseases of infancy. This unprecedeni| 
drop in tuberculosis was not due to 1: 
carrying off by influenza the previous yi) 
of a large number of the advanced ¢a : 
who would have been likely to sucew) 
within the next year or so in the ordin:) 
course of events. The cases of tubereule: 
in New York City have been reported to: 
board of health and registered for ye: 
past, and a careful study of these lists | | 
spring by tuberculosis experts revealed ) 
everyone’s surprise that the death 1 
among them had searcely been increased | 
all by the epidemic. Indeed, it seemed a| 
their disease had given them an immun) 
against the influenza, for its death r: 
among them was actually lower than in’: 
rest of the community. The same alm! 
incredible result was reported from a nu- 
ber of the large sanatoria for tuberculo). 

But the cutting down of drinking mij! 
have a very definite effect upon the dei) 
rate from tuberculosis for the simple reas) 
that the only drug of any value in ei- 
sumption, next after fresh air, is fo 
and the most expensive sorts, milk 2! 
eggs and butter and beef and ham. Th: 
at present prices are practically out | 
reach for a large mass of the worke} 
Indeed, when we say that a city can buy: 
much health as it is willing to pay for, e' 
sumption is one of the chief diseases wh: 
we have in mind. 

If a fraction of a per cent of the tens! 
millions of dollars which New York C) 
spends every year for alcoholic bevera: 
could be applied to furnishing rich 2) 
abundant food for the great mass of ¢c:- 
sumptives among the workers the saving! 
life would be almost incalculable. Thou: 
it might not cure a thousand of them in 
first six months, it could easily prolong t!! 
number of lives for years and ultimat) 
restore a good proportion of them to hea: 
and working power. 

As the late Doctor Osler, whose rec! 
death has cast a shadow of grief over 
whole medical world, put it some years 
“When workers have living wages, wl! 
the house becomes the home, when ‘: 
nation spends on food what it now spet! 
on drink, there will be millions insté! 
of thousands with practically continue 
immunity—against tuberculosis. For 
enemy has been tracked to its stronghc: 
which is defended by three allies—pover; 
bad housing and drink.” 

The same economic relation holds in 1? 
case of diseases of childhood. If the motl? 

(Concluded on Page 185) | 


(Concluded from Page 182) 

during the first six months had more money 
to spend for rich and abundant food for 
herself so that she could nurse her baby 
better, and later for milk and eggs and fruit 
juice and cereals for the child, and better 
surroundings for them both, it would easily 
lower the death rate even more than New 
York’s twelve per cent drop. 

There is good reason to believe that this 
hopeful conversion is taking place. The 
workers are making more money and 
spending less of it for drink, with an effect 
upon the health of the community already 
evident. Instead of the father’s spending a 
good slice of his wages on Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday for food for himself in the 
form of alcohol, he turns it over to the 
mother, who can buy with it from eight to 
ten times as much real food for the entire 
family. é 

One of the injurious results which it was 
feared by many might follow the coming 
of the drought has been thrown into high 
relief by the return of the dread plague 
influenza. The purchase of liquor for purely 
medicinal purposes had been surrounded 
with such galling restrictions and such 
interminable coils of red tape that there 
might be difficulty in getting a proper 
supply for the purpose of treatment in case 
of a widespread epidemic. This fear was 
justified to the extent that many of the 
druggists had declined to involve them- 
gelyes in the troublesome restrictions and 
complicated formalities and refused to take 
out permits for the sale of liquor. 

When the disease began to spread widely 
there was such general alarm and outcry 
over the difficulty of getting whisky to fight 
the epidemic that in some cities the health 
officials actively urged the druggists to take 
out liquor licenses as a matter of public 
duty and service. Of all the beliefs that are 
firmly held about alcohol, even by those 
who doubt its value in health, the most 
widespread is the conviction that it is of 
high value in supporting the strength and 
increasing the resisting power in disease, 
particularly in fevers and infections. 

In actual practice there is still a wide 
difference of opinion among physicians of 
experience and repute on this point. But 
so far as the results of experimental tests in 
the laboratories are concerned there is very 
little indeed to support the belief. In fact, 
the findings in laboratories on both sides of 
the Atlantic are almost unanimous that the 
yery opposite is true, and that alcohol even 
in moderate doses lowers the resisting 
power against all sorts of infections, and 
even destroys the natural immunity which 
some birds and animals have against cer- 
tain diseases. 


Alcohol in Medicine 


Instead of strengthening and supporting 
the heart, it weakens and depresses it and 
actually hinders the body tissues from 
forming their natural antidotes against the 
toxins or poisons of disease. How far these 
results can be translated bodily over into 
the treatment of human diseases is perhaps 
a question. But one thing is certain, that 
the use of alcohol in the treatment of dis- 
ease, even in fevers and infections, has 
fallen off enormously in the last two dec- 
ades—at least eighty to ninety per cent— 
and is still falling. Many physicians still 
believe that it has a limited field of useful- 
ness in the treatment of certain conditions 
and stages of disease, but almost every- 
thing that it was supposed to do in disease 
is now done vastly better by other remedies 
or methods, particularly careful feeding 
with quickly absorbable foods, like sugar 
and milk, and the use of the various anti- 
toxins and serums. For instance, pneu- 
monia, in which the heart used to be sup- 
ported by alcohol, is now often treated by 
injections of a solution of sugar—glucose— 
into the veins, with marked reduction of 
the death rate. Probably two-thirds of the 
medical profession could get along per- 
fectly comfortably without alcohol, and in 
the epidemic of influenza last year the vast 
majority of reports gave it as of little or no 
value. 

In an ordinary cold, for instance, there 
may be a certain amount of excuse for its 
use in the form of hot toddy or hot lemon- 
ade, because it makes a patient feel drowsy 
and less miserable and with the assistance 
of the hot water dilates the blood vessels of 
his skin and makes him perspire. When he 
has had his sleep and his sweat the reactive 
powers of his body have already asserted 
themselves and begun to get the disease 
under control.. But in a serious infection 
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like influenza, where the greatest danger is | 


from depression. and possible pneumonia 
about the third to the fifth day, alcohol in 
the beginning does little but increase this 
danger by its depressing after effects on the 
heart and on the formation of antitoxins by 
the body. 


So real and well recognized is this danger | 


that the New York Academy of Medicine 
in its special bulletin of advice to the 
public in the face of the present epidemic 


formally urges: ‘‘Do not take any beer, | 


wine, whisky or other spirits unless ordered 


to by the doctor.’”’ So that any interfer- | 


ence by prohibition with self-treatment with 


alcohol would be little to be regretted. And | 


there is no apparent evidence as yet of any 
lowering of the resistance of the community 
against the disease by the coming of the 
drought, as the mortality so far is dis- 
tinctly lower than in last year’s epidemic, 
though other factors, of course, may enter 
into this, such as a worn-out condition of 
the germ. 


Deaths from Wood Alcohol 


One of the most dramatic and direct re- 
sults of the passing of John Barleycorn has 
been the large number of deaths from 
drinking wood alcohol during the Christ- 
mas celebrations, reaching to more than one 


hundred in New York and New England | 
and some two hundred and fifty for the | 


entire country. These were distressing and 
regrettable enough, and have been trum- 
peted far and wide as illustrations of the 


desperate resorts to which men are driven | 
by the rigor of the drought. But it is only | 
fair to remember that even this shocking | 


death toll would equal scarcely a tenth of 
the deaths due to acute alcoholism—de- 
lirium tremens, and so on—cirrhosis of the 
liver, street accidents due to drunkenness 
and other direct effects of alcohol. The 
falling off of fatal accidents in Boston, for 
instance, during the first three months of 
prohibition nearly equaled the total wood- 
alcohol toll for New England, while in New 
York City there were more than six hun- 
dred fewer deaths from acute alcoholism 
and cirrhosis of the liver last year than in 
1917, so that the balance of life saving is 
still strongly in favor of prohibition. 


It is safe to say that the calamity will | 


never be repeated on any such appalling 
scale; first, on account of the tremendous 
and terrifying object lesson which it has 
furnished to thirsty souls of the danger and 
deadliness of all sorts of bootleg whisky; 
second, because the vast majority of deaths 
in New York and New England were the 
work of a gang most of whom have been ar- 
rested and severely punished. Finally this 
kind of disaster is by no means peculiar to 
dry districts. One of the largest epidemics 
on record* was seventy-two deaths from 
wood-aleohol poisoning following a Christ- 
mas celebration among the tramps ina large 
municipal shelter in Berlin in 1911. 

Wood, or methyl, alcohol, which is closely 
related to ordinary, or grain, ethyl alcohol, 
can be made by distilling any form of veg- 
etable fiber—most commonly sawdust—as 
indicated by its name. In its natural state 
it has such a vile and offensive odor and 
taste that even the most copper-lined toper 
would never dream of drinking it. In fact, 
ten per cent of it added to ordinary alcohol 
makes the latter impossible to drink. 

Its whole dangerousness depends upon 
the fact that unfortunately about twenty 
years ago a method of deodorizing it was 
invented, which though it didn’t make it 
palatable enough to drink did remove the 
worst of its rankness and vileness, so that 
it could be smuggled into varnishes, bay 
rums, colognes and other toilet articles, 
Jamaica ginger and even the cheapest 
brands of whisky for the lowest saloons. It 
is an extremely dangerous poison, not 
merely capable of causing death in suffi- 
cient doses, which may be anything more 
than four ounces, but in much smaller 
amounts causing blindness by direct effect 
on the optic nerve. 

The only thing necessary to rob it of 
nine-tenths of its dangers is absolutely to 
forbid by law its deodorizing, and thus 
render impossible its substitution in bey- 
erages, toilet articles and flavoring extracts 
for its less poisonous relative, grain alcohol. 

Aleohol comes of a bad family stock. 
Nearly all its brothers and sisters, both 
older and younger, from fusel oil to wood 
alcohol, are dangerous poisons of swift 
action and evil odor. We are beginning to 
suspect that it differs from the other mem- 
bers of its family chiefly in its slower action 
and more.agreeable flavor. 
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The future of your boy 


Give your boy every chance to get ahead in 
life. Choose his toys wisely and you can de- 
velop his constructive side to a remarkable 
degree while he is having the best of fun. 

Gilbert toys are boy teachers—boy helpers. Yet they are 
chuck full of boy interest. Each is designed to prepare a 
boy for the big things of later life—to point the way to a 
successful future. There'is more than mere money-making 
to this great toy manufacturing business of ours. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys was founded 
to encourage originality in the use of constructive and scien- 
tific toys. It awards degrees, diplomas and worth-while re- 
wards. I’llgladly send you information about the Institute, 
a free copy of my boys’ magazine and the complete catalog 


of Gilbert Toys. Write today. 
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The A. C. Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 


No More Grief 
from Punctures 


This little can of Monkey Grip 
Tire Patch repairs 100 punc- 
tures permanently in 3 min- 
utes each for 1c each. 

Monkey Grip fuses into the tube. 
It can’t creep or loosen—gives and 
takes with the tube. $1.75 and $1.00 
a package—Cycle size 60c. 
SPECIAL—If you can’t find it 
at your dealers’ send $1 to us 
for 100 Puncture Package, post- 
paid. 

THE MOCO COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mt. Vernon, IIl. Augusta, Ga. 
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cooling system 


this Spring) 


S IT good sense to overhaul the 
engine carefully—and neglect 
the cooling system? 


Chances are it is clogged with Rust 
and Scale, which is causing the motor to 
work at about 50% of its efficiency! If 
the radiator or other parts do not leak 
now, Rust, Scale, Vibration, etc., will 
cause leaks sooner or later. 


“X” Liquid is a Scientific Process that 
permanently repairs leaks everywhere in 
the cooling system. Makes quicker re- 
pairs at less cost than soldering. Works 
in places that solder can’t reach. And 
if kept in the water “X” Liquid prevents 
future leaks, keeps the system water tight 
everywhere, 


The chemical properties of “X” loosen 
the Rust and Scale now present. And as 
long as “X” is present, no new Rust or 
Scale can form. Keeps the cooling system 
as nearly as possible to 100% perfect. 


Use “X” now. Save time and trouble 
later in the season. 
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What “X”’’ Liquid Does 


1—Repairs all Leaks permanently 

2—Prevents future Leaks 

3—Loosens all Rust and Scale 

4—Prevents new Rust or Scale 

5—Improves Cooling 

6—Saves Oil 

7—Not a radiator cement but a scientific 
Liquid repair process 


LARGE SIZE 
$1.50 
Will do $25 in repair 
work! 
FORD SIZE 
75¢ 


Get the genuine, 
marked with a big 
“X” at your dealer’s 
—or direct if you 
send dealer’s name. 


“X” LABORATORIES, 25 W. 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Pacific Coast Branch 450 Rialto Building, San Francisco. 


makes all water coolin 
LEAKPROOF -RUSTPROOF - SCALEPROOF 


systems 
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Removed with “Freezone” 


It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a touchy corn or 


a callus for a few nights. 


It stops aching after the first 


application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 


Calluses on Bottom of Feet 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, also corns between 
the toes and the ‘‘hard-skin’? calluses on bottom of feet. 
Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to clear your feet of every 


() corn and callus, can be obtained at drug stores anywhere ! 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


stalked on solemnly, pecking here and there. 
Finally he shoved his hands in his pockets 
and sauntered over to the kitchen. No one 
in there either; only that old odor he knew 
so well and some dirty dishes on the table. 

““Mamma!”’ 

No answer. 

He turned and went upstairs and pushed 
open the door of his mother’s bedroom. 
There she was on the bed, sound asleep, 
snoring. 

Hesmiled, thensaid loudly, “‘Nowthen!” 

Slowly the old woman opened her eyes 
and stared at him. 

*‘Mon Dieu, and me asleep!” She rolled 
off the bed and came to him. ‘‘When’d you 
get here?”’ 

He bent down and kissed her. 

‘Just now.” 

“Why didn’t youtellmeyou wascoming?” 

“Didn’t know myself up to the last 
minute.” 

“Well, I thought you’d never come, and 
you didn’t write any too much either. 
How’s your jaw?” 

He showed her his teeth and worked his 
jaw about. She took him by the coat lapel 
and turned him toward the light. Finally 
she said, ‘‘ Which side is it, anyway?” 

“Can’t you see?” 

“Notwithoutmy glasses. Waitaminute.”’ 

She took her spectacles off a newspaper 
on a table by the bed and reéxamined him. 

“Yes, you can see a little difference, and 
yet you'd have to be looking for it. So 
they hold—all those real white teeth?” 

“Better than the old ones.” 

“Well, for this once you can’t say you 
haven’t been well treated. Have you 
eaten?” 

ce No.” 

She tied a handkerchief round her head 
and they started downstairs. Halfway 
down she turned quickly and said, ‘‘How 
long you back for?” 

““T’m demobilized.” 

“What! For good?” 

cc Yes’? 

“Then, great heavens, why don’t you 
say so ’stead of not saying a word? What’s 
got into ye? And if ye’d only written I 
might have arranged things—had in the 
cousins.” 

“TI tell you, I didn’t know myself until 
the last minute.” 

While she went into the kitchen to pre- 
pare him a meal he took a stroll in the 
garden. It was in a terrible state. A 
glance in the stable showed a big hole in the 
roof and the one cow remaining there 
seemed to be nothing but skin and bones. 
Slowly he returned to the courtyard and 
finally he came to a standstill as it rushed 
over him that this was the end of it all, this 
was that home-coming he had dreamed and 
talked about and yearned for so often in 
the trenches. How many times had he 
sighed, ‘‘When will all this be over?” Well, 
here it was all over with now! 

He sat down overcome on the kitchen 
steps and stared at the ground. 

Eventually he muttered, “I ought to 
have stayed in Paris.” 

Then at last his mother called him and 
he went in and sat down to eggs and bread 
and cheese and answered her questions in 
monosyllables and tried not to show her 
how he felt about it. After all, she meant 
well and it wasn’t her fault any more than 
it was his. But after he had eaten he saw 
that the time had come to speak of his 
plans. She was talking on about the cow 
now. 

“She’s thin—thin, yes. 
ing to give her.”’ 

‘Never mind, we’ll sell her all right.” 

“Sell her?” 

“oe Yes.’ 

“But there’s not a better milker in the 


I’ve had noth- 


| village. Think of the milk I’ve drained out 
| of her! All she néeds is feeding up.” 


“We'll sell her all the same.” A mo- 
ment’s silence, then he pushed back his 
plate and blurted on awkwardly, ‘‘Because 
we’re going to sell out everything, the 
whole damn caboodle from one end to the 
other—weeds and all.” 

“You're not crazy by any chance?” 

He calmed down at once. 

“T know what I’m talking about—don’t 
you worry.” 

While she stared at him speechless he 
looked up and nodded his head at her. 

“Yes, yes, sell out and clear off to Paris. 
Old Digard has been threatening to fore- 
close on his part for the last ten years if we 
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didn’t pay interest. Well, let him do ji 
now—he’s welcome to it. He can even buy 
the other half if he wants to, though we’] 
have a regular sale—an auction.” 

And as his mother still sat there motion 
less he continued loudly again, “It’s fin. 
ished, all this—ruined. Nothing more ti 
be done here; everything in ruin, field. 
barren, stable tumbling in, nothing left 
I’d rather begin again in Paris, thank you 
and at least work only eight hours a day.’ 

beLarisize 

“Yes, Paris. I’ve got friends there, you 
see, and I want to be with them.”’ Then hy 
added mysteriously, ‘‘Besides I’ve got ti 
be there.” 

“Then a lot of good it was me paying of. 
the mortgage!”’ 

He scowled. 

“Pay off the mortgage?” 

SY eae : 

“And with what?” 

“With money I saved.’ 

“cc How? 9? 

Veo 

““What? Five thousand francs?” 

“Yes. For four years I’ve been putting 
aside the government allocation I got fo) 
you and Henri. Then there’s been the mill, 
or butter and the eggs. And you know how 
well everything pays these days and I’ve 
sold quite 4 

““D’ye mean to say y’ve handed over five 
thousand francs to Digard?” he suddenly 
thundered at her. ‘‘The whole five thou. 
sand?” 

She nodded her head. .He thumped the 
table and sprang to his feet. 

“What you do it for? Can’t ye see the 
Digard fields won’t never make five thou. 
sand franes difference at an auction when 
we sell the place?” 

“You never said anything about selling 
before.”’ 

“And what did you think we was going 
to do then? Don’t you see it’s all finished 
here?, Eh? Can’t you see that?’ ; 

““There’re weeds and the roofs are falling 
in a bit, but roofs don’t stop wheat from 
growing.” 

“Wheat!” he shouted. ‘‘And who’s go- 
ing to grow it?” 

“Well, you.” 

“Me!” He thumped himself upon the 
chest and leaned forward at her excitedly, 
ce Me ! ” A 

“There’s no better worker anywhere, 
once you get going.” ' 

““Oh, yes, yes! I know all about that. 
See here now, if me and the old man and 
Henri couldn’t hardly make things pay all 
of us together, what can I do now all alone 
and when everything’s gone to’hell and 
there’s nothing left even to start- with?” 

“Everything sells well nowadays.” - 

He swung away from her furiously and 
went to the stove. Thought he saw it all in| 
a flash, the old woman was growing senile. | 

“Then I done wrong?” 4 

He turned back at her. x 

“You might just as well have taken that 
five thousand franes and thrown them in| 
the stove here!”’ 

Her head bent forward. While she hid 
her face with her hands he began pacing 
about the room. Once he stopped and/| 
clinching his fists above his head almost | 
broke forth. Then at last he suddenly 
whirled round in front of her again and | 
leaning forward, cried, ‘“‘I—I’m not going 
to say anything, because you’re my mother. | 
But Lo | 
The next minute he had stamped out of | 
the room. For half an hour or more she | 
could hear him roaring about the courtyard | 
and banging things-round. Then by and 
by she could not hear him any more and | 
she knew he must have gone out some- 
where. Once he was up there in the fields" 
he saw it was all worse than he thought. | 
Not for five years or more would they be in| 
shape. He kicked up the turf of one with 
savage kicks. 

“Look at it!” he yelled. ‘Look at that, | 
will you? Just like leather. Look at it!” 

And yet if they were to recover now any 
part of that damned five thousand franes— 
think of the amount of money that was, 
think of it—he must get these Digard fields | 
into some kind of shape, make some kind 
of a bluff, before having an auction. As 
well then plant potatoes again and a few 
other vegetables and have the sale in Sep- 
tember. Ah, no! It was unbelievable that 
such a thing as this could happen! He took 

(Continued on Page 189) 


(Continued from Page 186) 
a path across country to the field he and 
his brother had managed to keep under 
cultivation all these years. 

There it was, and though the weeds in it 
were racing up everywhere he saw to his 
disgust that there was still time to save it. 
But after a moment’s scowling over its wide 
expanse he went on down its length until he 
reached the other road there. His mind 
was made up; he was going back to Paris; 
he didn’t care what happened to the field. 

And though as he walked off homeward 
it was just as if the field were calling out 
after him, telling him to come back and 
weed, weed, before it was too late, he kept 
on steadily. Only as he began to approach 
the first houses of the village did he finally 
turn round. Then standing there in the 
middle of the road, he yelled at the open 
sky all the turmoil within him, cursed the 
field and the soil in general, and France and 
the war and everybody and everything, 
and all the while despite himself inter- 
mingled his mother’s name. 

When he got home he found that his 
mother had asked in the cousins for supper. 
All in turn wanted to examine his teeth and 


aw. 

Then as all were talking and marveling 
at it his cousin stepped forward, and show- 
ing his own row of dirty broken teeth said 
with a grin, “Say, suppose I go and get my 
jaw broken too?” 

And at that everyone burst out laughing 
and answered, ‘‘ Yes, he’d better,’ and still 
laughing sat down to table. 

As the evening wore on Garnier grew 
more and more morose; eventually he re- 


“fused to say another word. When his 


mother remarked that he wasn’t very 
sociable he answered that he had a head- 
ache. Finally the party broke up. The 
next morning he lay in bed until after 
eight. He had planned to get up early and 
begin weeding the field, but when the time 
eame he merely turned over in his bed. As 
he finally got on his feet again he realized 
that he was tired in all his muscles. And 
yet he had done nothing to tire him yester- 


day. 

While he hobbled about in his shirt and 
pare legs looking for old civilian clothes he 
muttered, “I’m done for. The war’s broken 
me, that’s what it is. No longer good for 
anything.” 

At last he approached the field, hoe 
under his arm. He wondered if it were 
really worth it after all and stood there 
some time staring about him. He had 
eome to the conclusion that it wasn’t, when 
for some reason he bent over, spat in his 
hands, and began hoeing. After a minute 
he stopped and took off his coat and went 
on again. 

Feet wide part, he moved along slowly, 
back always bent over, a trail of uprooted 
weeds thrown out behind him; and only 
after what seemed an eternity did he reach 
the end of the first narrow length of field. 
And there were as many as a hundred 
more! And already there was a kink in his 
pack! And the day was hotter than he 
thought! Ah, nom de nom de Dieu! 

As he started back on a return strip a 
tornado of anger began to sweep through 
him. And the hoe was rusty, needed filing, 
wouldn’t bite the earth. And he himself— 
suddenly he leaned back and hurled the 
hoe into the sky. 

“There, I’ve had enough of all this!” 

Quickly, like a man who has been in- 
sulted, he walked back to where his coat 
lay and took it up with a jerk and put it 
on. But as he pulled it close about his 
heavy shoulders he glanced round over 
neighboring fields to see if anyone had seen 
him. Finally he strolled back and seized 
the hoe handle canting out of the weeds. 
Well, he might come back to-morrow per- 
haps if he had nothing else to do, but now 
he was going to take the wheelbarrow and 
go over to the station and fetch his blankets 
and other truck. 

When Garnier eventually reached the 
station he lingered there for some time 
talking to the station master and rolled 
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still another cigarette and watched a train 


come in. Then he packed his things upon | 


the wheelbarrow. Two men were having 
an animated conversation close by. Well- 
dressed boiled shirts, they were. 

a Well, frankly I don’t know where we're 
going to with all this. And the cost of liv- 
ing is a problem in itself. Think of these 
peasants having the cheek to sell their 
butter at seven francs a pound, and not 
satisfied at that!” 

“Tt isn’t all their fault,’’ answered the 
other man. ‘It’s simply a question of sup- 
ply and demand. For instance, when I was 
a boy all those fields you see over there 
were covered with workers; now there’s 
hardly one every mile. What’s happened 
to them? Why, they’ve all flocked to the 
cities and to make nonessentials as likely as 
not. Well, sir, they’ve got to come back to 
the land. And they will. ‘ France has got 
it in her. Won’t be the first time we've 
surprised the world. ‘Meanwhile don’t let’s 
growl too much at the premium we have to 
offer them.” 

“Bah! These peasants are all rolling in 
wealth—all capitalists!” 

“They haven’t always been; and even 
so, is there any reason why a man who tills 
the soil shouldn’t make as much money as 
the next man—as you and I, for instance?” 

“Tut-tut, my dear sir! You're entirely 
off the track, if you don’t mind my saying 
so. The question of supply and demand 
doesn’t enter into it. This is the aftermath 
of war. Greed and self-interest running 
riot, that’s the bottom of the trouble. And 
we're headed straight for ruin unless radical 
measures are taken. Everything these 
peasants produce must be taxed, or at the 
last resort requisitioned, confiscated.’ 

“Tn order to feed the millions in the 
cities ever clamoring for higher wages and 
shorter hours?” 

“Put it that way if you like.” 

Garnier, without listening to more, started 
back along the highway between the pop- 
lars. As he pushed the wheelbarrow along 
a heavy scowl spread over his features. 

At last he came to a standstill, and fold- 
ing his arms aggressively said to the empty 
fields, ‘‘ Me, a capitalist!” 

Then he added, ‘“‘And they’re going to 
confiscate my—oh, but just wait a minute! 
Tt isn’t ended, this little affair.”’ 

As he threw open the outside door and 


rolled his wheelbarrow into the courtyard | 


his mother happened to be selling some 
eggs to a lady he did not know. At once he 
came and supervised the proceedings. 

“Five franes the dozen,” sighed the lady. 

“Yes, and they say next week it’s going 
to be five-fifty.” 

“Tt’s simply ruinous, all this.”’ 

Garnier suddenly threw his head back 
knowingly. 

“Well, go up to Paris, my little lady, and 
try and buy a pair of boots and see how 
much it costs you!” 


As soon as they were alone Garnier said | 


to his mother, ‘‘See here, in future you sell 
eggs or anything else at the price you can 
get for them, and if anybody don’t like it 
tell ’em to raise hens themselves, and if 
they’re not satisfied then, why—well, tell 
’em to come to me.” 

She chuckled. 

“Suppose you're not here.” 

He glared at her angrily, then with a dis- 
gusted shrug of his shoulders went off and 
began to sharpen the hoe. 

That evening they discussed prices to- 
gether at length. When he had finished and 
there came a minute’s silence she said, “So 
you're no longer mad.” 

“Mad!” 

“All yesterday and most of to-day.” 

“T wasn’t mad. Though you don’t ex- 
pect me to get up and do a song and a 
dance, do you, when you tell me you've 
thrown away five thousand francs? Five 
thousand francs is some money! Yesusir; 
some money! You can buy a pile of things 
with five thousand francs.” 

“Tf you’re hungry, potatoes are better.”’ 

“Look here now, don’t begin all that 
again. You’ve gone and done it now and 
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In a City? 


In a Town? 


in my neighborhood. 


Name_ we Es 8 


Town. 
WRITE for free illustrated 
guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 


ATENTS. CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Wwoontighe 
as-/oon Be 


B's plump Brazil Nuts 
imbedded in creamy 
fondant and dipped in deli- 
cately flavored chocolate, 
make this one of Vogan’s 
best liked confections. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send $1.50 forl 
lb. Brazil Nuts package. 
Vogan Candy Company 
Portland, Oregon 


WHAT DO YOU EARN? 


Raymond Starr lives in one of the large California cities. 
Of course, most of his work is done among strangers. 
But he finds it easy to present a clear-cut business 
proposition in a business-like way that often runs his 


Curtis earnings as high as $400.00 a Month 


Harvey Stofflet livesin a small Michigan city. He hasn’t 
so many prospects as Mr. Starr, but he has built up a 
reputation as a Curtis worker which, combined with his 
capacity for hustling, enables him to make, with only 


part-time work, profts of $100.00 a Week 
In the Country ? 


W. C. Cowgill lives in a rural district in Oregon. Like 
Mr. Stofflet, he spends only part of his time on Curtis 
work, but the hours so spent bring big returns. He is 
helping his community by bringing in more good litera- 
ture, and he is earning spare- 


time profits at the rate of $1.50 an Hour 


Whatever you are earning now, here is your 
opportunity to add to your income. Men and 
women everywhere find a pleasant, easy source of 
quick and liberal profits in acting as subscription rep- 
resentatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. No experience is necessary. You earn money 

from the moment you start work. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 726 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I should like to make more money. Please tell me about opportunities 


ws Street or Reka: 


State__ 


The Edition of 


The Billboard's 


Spring Special Issue, 


on account of the acute shortage 
in print paper, is limited to 80,000 
copies. Early orders indicate a de- 
mand exceeding 100,000 copies. 


Actors, actresses, musicians, 
vaudeville artists and professional 
people generally are urged ,to 
buy their copies early and beat 
‘“the cover buyers.”’ 


The issue is on sale at all stands this 
week, but no dealer has received his 
order in full. All were scaled propor- 
tionately and they will sell out quickly. 


Price 15 cts. at all News-Stands 
We have barely reserved enough copies for 
our -own use, files,etc., and are compelled 
to exact 25 cts. per copy on mail orders 
for the very few we can spare. THE 
BILLBOARD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for sleep- 
ing on porch or lawn. Tentobeds 
roll up in a small package very 
light in weight, can be put up in 5 
minutes, require no stakes or poles. 
Water-proof and Insect-proof. 


The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. 


Dept. 4 


2 ] ) They save the price they cost in Hotel bills in a few days. 
You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 

On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also our 
Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY 


3300 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HESE-are genial friends of 

man...old slippers...and a pipe 
with a RepMAnot bit. In depth of 
color, its soft golden gleam easily 
rivals amber’s beauty. And it is 
stronger. Modern chemistry has 
made it without taste or odor. Mod- 
ern craftsmen with old-fashioned 
skill, have cut it by hand into a sur- 
prising and satisfying variety of 


The Perfect Mouthpiece 
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styles. There is a ReEDMANOL pipe 
or holder for every taste and purse. 


REDMANOL CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


CHICAGO 


Dept. 58 


Examine Iron Clad No. 398 under a 
magnifying glass and you will under- 
stand why it is an unusually durable 
sock. 

It will show that the heel and toe 
have four plies of the strongest wear- 
resisting yarn that can be made. It 
will show the three plies -of special 
process reinforcement on the whole 
sole and high splice of heel. 


A 
At 75c per pair (east of the Rockies) 
this long-lived sock is doubly eco- 
nomical while its permanent lustre 
finish makes it so good looking that it 
will please men who are most careful 
of their appearance. 


S 


E55 WO 


ILLINOIS 


Pipes, $1.50 to $25; holders, 


50c to $10. Ask us if your | 


dealer hasn’t them. 


Iron Clad 
No. 398 


comes in black, dark gray, 
white, palm beach, navy, 
cordovan brown. If there is 
no Iron. Clad dealer nearby, 
order direct from us, stating 
sizeand color. Sizes9 to 1114. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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you can’t get out of it. And anyway I 
might talk my head off explaining things to 
you and you’d never understand, because 
you’re a woman, and women can’t under- 
stand such things.” 

Then he added in a matter-of-fact voice: 
“Besides it was your money and not mine 
and it’s none of my business anyway.” 

“Yes, it is, Jules. There’s only me and 


“Perhaps because you're laughing.” 

“T’m not laughing.” 

““Aren’t you, though?” | 

So they both laughed again. Then s| 
said she was glad to see him back, anywa! 
Then they talked about his jaw. Whens) 
finally left him he watched her until s) 
rode out of sight round a corner, one ar 
forward toward the handle bar, the oth 
you left now, and all I have is yours— holding the basket on her hip. It was tru| 
everything. All I ask is a room—or just a she had grown. She was almost as big as ]) 
bed when you get married.” was. 

“Married!” Garnier returned again to the field, r. 

“Why not?” mained there until dark. When he eve 

“Not for me, never! Who’s there for me tually put on his coat to go home he w) 
to marry round here?” surprised at himself. He stood for son| 

““There’s the Duperat girl.”’ time inert and stared at the field. Near 

“What, that old broomstick?” half of it was weeded. 

“You used to be fond of her once, I “Tt’s funny!” he muttered. “We 
thought.” better than I thought.” 

He gave an impatient gesture and rose As he came down into the village in t] 
to get a candle from the mantelpiece. gloaming, hoe over his shoulder, he tried ( 

““And she’s got money.” remember the advertisements he had see 

“What do I care if she’s got money or __ in Paris of motor plows. 
not?” ; He wished he had kept one, or at lea: 

“Well, then, there’s Pauline Roget.’ read one carefully. At that moment he sa 

He did not take the trouble to answer the vague form of a woman on a bicye, 
her, but lit a match nonchalantly and held turn up a side street. It was too dark t. 
it over the candle. see who she was. 

“She’s gay and pretty,’’ continued the “ Might have been her again, though,” | 
old woman, ‘“‘and she’s an active little muttered. 
thing.” Some of the Digard fields down there i 

“So’s a jack rabbit,” he answered, throw- the plain bordered her father’s fields. Py 
ing the match into the coal hod. together, they would make a wide strete 

The candle flickered beside the lamp on for anyone who had sense enough to buy 
the table. motor plow. 

“Oh, and of course there’s Leontine! When he entered the courtyard there wa| 
She’s grown these last few years so big and a light in the kitchen and his mother’s fort 
strong you'd hardly know her. But per- moving about. He smelled onions an| 
haps after all she’s too young for you.” fried potatoes. The smell drew him at one| 

He took up the candlestick and nodded into the kitchen. 
toward the doorway. His mother turned from the stove an| 

“‘Aren’t you going to bed?” pointed to the table. 

Next morning he was off with the dawn “There’s a post card for you.” 
into the fields. On the road up there he was He took up the card and held it unde| 
overtaken by a young woman on a bicycle. the lamp. It was a printed notice: 
It was Leontine, who jumped off at once, 
and they shook hands. He asked her where 
she was going. She said she was going to 
see if there was any asparagus yet. 

“Oh, you won’t find any yet! It’s too 


, 


“You are invited to attend a lecture b) 
the Comrade Jean Costrex, Sunday, Ma; 


11, in the Electric Cinema. Subject: Tha 
the only wars intellectually fertile are socia| 


early. You’d better come and help me hoe wars. 
my field.”’ “Bring this invitation, in case of police 
She burst out laughing. interference.” 


“Oh, say, look here, I’m not your wife!” 

He laughed and rang her bicycle bell. 

She watched his hand on the bell a mo- 
ment, then said, ‘‘What you laughing at?” 


.s 


Garnier let the card drop on the tabl) 
and turned to his mother. | 
“Have you fed the cow?” he asked. 
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"THE clearest sparkling spring water 

i that ever gladdened a camper’s 
throat goes into Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale. Highly carbonated, and dell- 
ciously blended with real Jamaica 
ginger, the pure juice of lemon and 
lime, and clean cane sugar. 


In camp or home keep a case on 
1and and a few bottles on ice. Then 
you ll be sure of a zestful, bubbling, 
gingery drink to serve on e\ 
occasion. 
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Buy it by the case from your grocer 
or druggist, and pass it around to the 
whole family every day. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Grafonola 


OMEBODY slips a new Columbia dance 
Back go the 


record into the Grafonola. 
rugs in a jiffy. And you're off. 

After that you can dance to your heart’s 
delight with never a thought of stopping the 
motor when the end of a record is reached. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Columbia Grafonolas— 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


The Columbia Non-Set Automatic Stop, found 
in Columbia Grafonolas exclusively, is the only 
automatic stop that requires absolutely no setting. 

You simply place the tone arm needle on the 
record, and the Grafonola stops itself just as the 
last strains die away. 


“T don’t know how they do it,” he would say. “Other 
ather men is getting rich on contracts with the Allies, but 
can’t land a one.” 
| I guess he was trying to sell razor strops to Russia. 
| Even after we got into it and he begin to clean up, with 
ie factory running day and night, all as we knew was that 
2 had contracts with the U. . Government, but he never 
mfided in us what special stuff he was turning out. For 
las we knew, it may of been medals for the ground navy. 
Anyway, he must of been hitting a fast clip when the 
mistice come and ended the war for everybody but 
ongress! It’s a cinch he wasn’t amongst those arrested 


“Yes,” I said to myself, “anda patriot. His only regret 
is that he just had one year to sell leather to his country.” 


qr 


uggle along some way on the income off one hundred 
1 fifty thousand dollars. 
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You Could of Went to Any Cut-Rate Drug Store and Wrapped Yourselves Up Just as Warm in Thirty:Two Cents’ Worth of Adhesive Tape"’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Only for me, though, Ella and Sister Kate would of shot 
the whole wad into a checking account so as the bank could 
enjoy it wile it lasted. I argued and fought and finally 
persuaded them to keep five thousand apiece for pin 
money and stick the rest into bonds. 

The next thing they done was run over to Chi and buy 
all the party dresses that was vacant. Then they come 
back to South Bend and wished somebody would give a 
party. But between you and I the people we’d always ran 
round with was birds that was ready for bed as soon as 
they got home from the first show, and even though it had 
been printed in the News-Times that we had fell heir to a 
lot of jack we didn’t have to hire no extra clerical help to 
tend to invitations received from the demi-Monday. 

Finally Ella said we would start something ourselves, 
So she got a lot of invitations printed and sent them to all 
our friends that could read and hired a cater and a three- 
piece orchestra and everything, and made me buy a dress 
suit. 

Well, the big night arrived and everybody come that 
had somebody to leave their baby with. The hosts wore 
evening clothes and the rest of the merrymakers prepared 
for the occasion with a shine or a clean collar. At first the 
cat had everybody’s tongue, but when we set down to eat 
some of the men folks begun to get comical. For instance, 
they would say to my wife or Katie, “Ain’t you afraid 
you'll catch cold?” And they’d say to me, “‘I didn’t know 
you was a waiter at the Oliver.’ Before the fish course 
everybody was in a fair way to get the giggles, 

After supper the musicians come and hid behind a 
geranium and played a jazz. The entire party set out the 
first dance. The second was a solo between Kate and I, 
and I had the third with my wife. Then Kate and the 
Mrs. had one together, wile I tried holds with a lady named 
Mrs. Eckhart, who seemed to think that somebody had ast 
her to stand for a time exposure. The men folks had all 
drifted over behind the plant to watch the drummer, but 
after the stalemate between Mrs. Eckhart and I I grabbed 
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her husband and took him out in the kitchen and showed 
him a bottle of bourbon that I’d been saving for myself, in 
the hopes it would loosen him up. I told him it was my 
last bottle, but he must of thought I said it was the last 
bottle in the world. Anyway, when he got through they 
was international prohibition. 

We went back in the ballroom and sure enough he as 
Katie to dance. But he hadn’t no sooner than wir 
fall when his wife challenged him to take her hom 
that started the epidemic that emptied the house of e 
body but the orchestra and us. The orchestra had 
hired to stay till midnight, which was still two hour 
a half distance, so I invited both the gals to dance wit 
at once, but it seems like they was surfeited with 
sport and wanted to ery a little. Well, the musician: 
ran out of blues, so I chased them home. 

“Some party!” I said, and the two girls give me a di 
look like it was my fault or something. 

So we all went to bed and the ladies beat me to it 
account of being so near ready. 


IV 


We they wasn’t no return engagements even hin 
at and the only other times all winter when the g 
had a chance to dress up was when some secondhand co 
pany would come to town with a show and I'd have to b 
a box. We couldn’t ask nobody to go with us on accou 
of not having no friends that you could depend on to n 
come in their stocking feet. ; 

Finally it was summer and the Mrs. said she wanted 
get out of town. 

““We’ve got to be fair to Kate,’”’ she said. 

“We don’t know no young unmarried people in Sou 
Bend and it’s no fun for a girl to run round with her sist 
and brother-in-law. Maybe if we’d go to some reso 
somewheres we might get acquainted with people th 
could show her a good time.” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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TLLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PREST( 


Two Other Gals Come in That Made My Team Look Like They Was Dressed for a Sleigh Ride With Doc Cook 


HIS is just a clipping from one of the New 
that they had in about me last fall. It says: 


HoosIER CLEANS UP IN WALL STREET, Employees of 
Krasue & Co. are authority for the statement that a wealthy Indiana speculator made 
one of the biggest killings of the year in the Street yesterday afternoon, No Wisin a, 
definite information was obtainable, as the Westerner’s name was known to only one 
of the firm’s employees, Francis Griffin, and he was unable to recall it last night. 


York papers; a little kidding piece dragged down another 
the old bird that had been foreman 
i or twenty years on the 
dn’t make no holler wh 


seventy-five thousand dollars 
in papa’s factory. This old 
wages my stepfather-in-law 
en his name was read off for 
enjoy it with. 


and the rest went to 
the brokerage firm of H. L. 


old foreman’s share, maybe, if I’d of took advantage of the offer 
“father” made me just before his daughter and I was married. I was over in Niles, 
You’d think I was a millionaire and that I’d made a sucker out of Morgan or some- Michigan, where they lived, and he insisted on m 
thing, but it’s only a kid, see? If they’d of printed the i 


true story they wouldn’t of had s 
, and God knows that would of been fatal. 


no room left for that day’s sele 
No, no, it’s a long story. 
All right, if you got time. 

get sick of it let me know. 


ctions at Pimlico 


But I'll have to go way back 


to the beginning, and if you 


I 
ELL, the war wound up in the fall of 1918. The onl 
was killed in it was my wife’s stepfather. He died of grief when it ended with him 
two hundred thousand dollars ahead. I immediately had a black bandage sewed round 
my left funny bone, but when they read us the will I felt all right again and tore it off, 
Our share was seventy-five thous 


and dollars. This was after we had paid for the inher- 
itance tax and the amusement stamps on a horseless funeral. 


this business,” he says, 
manager. Who knows?” 
that ended it. 


“but if you would put your 


y member of my family that 


HE popularity of President Wilson in 

Europe has fluctuated like the barome- 
* ter on an April day. During most of 
note-writing period it almost knocked 
bottom out of the bulb. When we de- 
ed war it began to rise. It was near the 
| when, on the eve of the Armistice, the 
mans addressed their proposal to him, 


to the commanders of the Allied armies. 
two or three days thereafter it took a 
y drop. It rose again somewhat when 
ut the whole question up to Foch. 
jing the period between the cessation of 
jilities and the peace conference it went 
lily upward. When he arrived in 
ype he was. easily the most popular 
| in the world. Then the mercury went 
1. A press mostly inspired by govern- 
agencies not in sympathy with Wilson 
|sed the feathers from his wings in gross 
Hin detail. By the time he left Europe 
| the old-fashioned liberals were wholly 
\Vilson. The barometer rose a little 
| the Senate began its attack on the 
ue of Nations. 

of which points up the position held 
|iropean thought by another citizen no 
|merican than Wilson and scarcely less 
ior in world affairs since 1914—Herbert 
jer. For five years this young man sat 
the European game, his hand growing 
iger, his stake larger. No less than 
n he went up against the selfishness of 
is, the intrigues of governments; even 
than Wilson he fought them blind. 
and the movement of the times en- 
1 him with the most unpopular kind of 
man could holdin the war. Food con- 
|hey used to say, brought out the worst 
‘es in human nature. In every Euro- 
sountry aman accepted that job as a 
itic duty, quite understanding that it 
the death of personal ambition. But 
r 
say that he is popular in Europe 
be perhaps to choose the wrong word. 
s worked rather quietly, with none of 
lappings that surround one who calls 
jf a statesman. He has never been 
il on a pedestal, a target for’ both 
jets and eggs. Of his personality 
2, outside of government circles, knows 
ittle. What they do know is his 
| and that is labeled with his name. 
ow, next to President Wilson’s, the 
own Americanname. The man they 
fot; unlike the ordinary politician he has not im- 
iL his personality upon his work. And the exact 
w his position in the popular mind of Europe is not 
larity”’ but ‘‘confidence.” Peasant and laborer 
all shopkeeper have the dim feeling that this Amer- 
dover is some disinterested benevolent force, able to 
(a miracles of efficiency. A head waiter at Amiens 
against my table the other morning and talked 
‘onditions in his devastated home town. He was a 
that man. According to him nothing about re- 
ction was going right. 
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Prospecting in China 


(F we could only get some American organization 
0 this work!” he sighed. ‘If we could borrow 
/onsieur Hoover!” 
| certain part of the official class the opinion is 
‘t but, rightly understood, just as flattering. In- 
+n that class are gentlemen whom Hoover has fought 
id nail. He has messed up their subtle intrigues to 
‘spheres of influence, ruined their shortsighted 
| starve a beaten enemy. They should hate him; 
leed the thought of him does irritate them a little. 
fir main emotion, as expressed to me, is admiration 
»xtraordinary powers of organization and negotia- 
jong sight on economic questions. 
o-night in Paris, London or Rome you threw 
ema screen uncaptioned pictures of Wilson and 
ley would be more or lesg applauded accord- 
ty; while if you showed an uncaptioned picture 
here would be silence—simply because not two 
‘e audience would know who it was. The man 
ropean imagination without form or feature, 
l embodiment of benevolent efficiency. Still, 
is haziness about his personality, the feeling 
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Leaving the White House After a Conference With the President 


for him in certain quarters is almost emotional. A head 
man in one of the new nations was discussing the other 
day with an American his own chances for president of his 
republic. 

“T’m very confident,” he said. “I think the only man 
who could beat me with our people is your Hoover!” 

The whole story of Hoover’s work in Europe cannot be 


written so close to the event. Like the rest of the story of 


the war, it must await the revelation of time. As I sit 
down to sketch it now I have the feeling that it is essen- 
tially romantic. You would never call Hoover himself 
romantic should you meet him—this quiet, grave, thought- 
ful person with his talent for self-effacement and _ his 
genuine kindliness. But life is always playing such tricks, 
making kings out of born clerks, poets out of born stock- 
brokers. Round this man, educated in the exact sciences, a 
thinker and planner first, a man of action afterward, the 
war wove romance on a gigantic scale, 

Every other figure made prominent by the war was 
known to the general public in 1914. But I doubt if, before 
Germany invaded Belgium, Herbert Hoover had even 
been interviewed for publication. That is another curiosity 
of his career; for he did not spring from obscurity at all. 
Since he was thirty years old Hoover had been a leading 
figure in his somewhat closed and exclusive profession of 
mining engineer. By 1914, in which year he reached the 
age of forty, he was a considerable factor in the business 
of the whole world. 

Indeed when Hoover drifted into London at the age of 
twenty-nine or so he was not quite unknown to the great 
of his profession. He was scarcely two years out of 
Stanford University when he made his beginning in Aus- 
tralia as a fifth assistant mining engineer. Two years after 
that he branched out for himself. Australian engineers in 
London, looking back twenty years, remember that the 
mine he chose to organize for production, and for which he 


ST 


raised capital, is the only property in 
its region that is still paying; yet when 
he first put this proposition it was looked 
upon ‘almost as a speculation. Within 
a year or so it was doing so well that Hoover 
acquired in this remote neck of the woods 
a fine reputation for judgment and tech- 
nical ability. So he was sent to China in 
order that he might look over _the unde- 
veloped mineral resources of that unworked 
empire. The Boxer trouble broke in his face 
and wiped him out. When the Allies restored 
something like order he had nothing but 
certain concessions, valuable if they could 
be worked. He went to London, mining 
center for the world. The conservative gray- 
heads of the city were skeptical. Oh, yes, 
the mineral was there, the labor was there— 
but what about political conditions? In 
dealing with China you were dealing with a 
very uncertain future. Here Hoover showed 
two of those qualities that have made him 
eminent—his farseeing, sound judgment 
and his quiet persuasiveness. “ That smooth- 
faced boy,” said one of his old associates in 
the city, “showed us that China could not 
go back. He knew the human values in 
the situation as well as he knew the ore 
bodies. Whenever we made an objection he 
had an answer which convinced us all.” 
Hoover returned to China with a junior 
partnership in an old-established firm; and 
the stockholders never had reason to regret 
that venture. 


A Life of Adventure 


EPP OvEr’s next step was a certain piece 
of quixotic honesty. A trusted secre- 
tary who was also a partner was suddenly 
discovered in a gigantic series of frauds. He 
had been issuing and selling to his own profit 
the stocks of this concern and of its subsid- 
iaries. This is said to be one of the largest 
defalcations in the history of business. 

Circumstances so fell that Hoover must 
decide for the company what to do. He was 
in no way bound by the law to make good; 
yet in the face of impending ruin he de- 
cided to do just that. In two or three years, 
during which crisis followed crisis, the firm 
paid back every cent and still pulled through. 
Firmly established now, he began to branch 
out. More and more the mining world be- 
gan to know him as an unassuming person 
of an almost uncanny foresight. 

I doubt if Hoover will ever talk enough about himself 
to give anyone the material for a complete biography; 
but here are some scattered facts: Before he was forty he 
had explored interior China for metals, penetrating to places 
that had never seen a white face before. He had been 
wrecked on the China coast. He had served a machine 
gun in the Siege of Tientsin. Hehad suppressed riots among 
Chinese coolie gangs; he had stood for a whole night be- 
tween these same workmen and the wrath of a German 
strafing party. He had trekked the veldt of South Africa, 
ridden the bush of Australia, traveled by droshky over the 
steppes of Siberia. Indeed the Muscovite Empire absorbed 
most of his main energies for two or three years—a propo- 
sition of opening up some iron properties which afterward 
grew into managing a principality. In the course of thai 
job he was witness to an extraordinary gang murder and 
found himself tangled among the tragedies and comedies 
of the abortive first revolution. He had investigated in 
Asia Minor the old jewel mines of the Pharaohs, in the 
Alps the old iron mines of the Roman emperors. He had 
lain for weeks delirious with malarial fever somewhere in 
Burma. 

His life, however, was not all wandering in far places. 
The other capitals of the world were almost as familiar to 
him as London. He was a figure in Shanghai, in Berlin, in 
Melbourne, in New York, in San Francisco. He must have 
traveled a dozen times by P. & O. liner between London 
and Australia. On these long trips he always took a 
secretary and a trunkful of papers, working all the way, 
rapidly transacting business by cable when the vessel 
touched at Suez or one of the Indian ports, 

By this time he had standardized his roving life, as he 
standardized the machinery of his companies. To judge 
from appearances, his acquaintances would say that he 
had worn that same double-breasted blue suit, the trousers 
— (Continued on Page 70) 
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Chinatown ain’t what she used to 
be before the fire. 
—Monte Grifter Mahoney. 


RIFTER MAHONEY, 
(¥ the San Francisco 
guide, will show youa 
joss house in Chinatown 
where the priest, who is a 
duck merchant during the 
day, pays eight hundred 
dollars a year for his priestly 
privileges. Mahoney will 
then lead you through a 
dark alley where you-have 
to stoop low to avoid hit- 
ting areal-estate sign. You 
come out at the entrance 
to the Chinese musician’s 
cellar. The musician plays 
There’ll be a Hot Time ,in 
the Old Town To-night on 
a flute, and it is rotten 
music, but you forget the 
music when he smiles. 

Five minutes later Ma- 
honey’s chilblains begin to 
itch. ‘‘That’s all there is to 
see,” he says as he pockets 
your dollar. ‘Chinatown 
ain’t what she used to be be- 
fore the fire. Good night.” 


Sun Kee was born in the 
Palace of the Six Lilies be- 
side West Lake up from 
Hang-chau. Two hours 
after Sun Kee was born the 
prince of the palace died. 
The dissolution of the 
prince’s household was ac- 
complished through the 
years. When Sun Kee was 
ten years old he sensed the 
dust and decay about him. 
Carrying a white pigeon in 
its cage and a dwarfed pine 
tree of delightful curves, he 
fled down the Road of 
Dawning Spring past the 
Three Silver Pools. He 
skirted Willow Bay, where 
eagles are heard. 

At the Bridge of Late 
Snow he stopped for a 
moment listening to the 
evening bell of South 
Mountain. Présently he 
and his pine tree and: his white pigeon were in Hang- 
chau. He voyaged the canal to Shanghai, earning his 
rice at the sweeps of an obstinate houseboat whose 
reluctant hull came to rest near the goldsmith’s shop beside 
the crooked bridge that leads to the Mandarin’s Tea 
House. At the bird market he sold the white pigeon 
for twelve cents. He gorged heartily on rice, which he 
bought for half a cent, and upon the gratifying flesh of a 
pig, which cost him two cents. 

For a little while he lived peacefully,. enjoying the 
beauty of the curves of his pine tree, and then one day 


he found himself meshed in the net of demand which the . 


iabor boss from one of the steamers had cast into the 
China sea of human energy. 


“Whither are we bound?” he asked a coolie beside him 
when the ship was at sea. 

“Hastward,” his companion replied, ‘to the continent 
from whence come missionaries.”’ 

That night Sun Kee gazed long at the curves of his 
dwarfed pine tree. 

“Tam but a fleck of froth on the face of the sea of life,”’ 
he reflected. “I shall drift with the currents of the sea, 


nor offer resistance to the winds of chance, for I believe 
the scheme is good.” 


In San Francisco, along the lane where Grant Avenue 
is Chinatown, three: or four top-heavy taxicabs will be 
moored at evening. Farther up the street two or three 
black touring cars with curtains down stand by the curb 
throughout the night. The one-horse cab which was 
formerly piloted by its owner and proprietor, Lingo Riley, 
is no more, 

Riley’s nickname is derived from the fact that he has 
lived in Chinatown many years and that he speaks English 


‘TLELUS TRATED 


“He Ain't No Woman, He’s a Man,”’ Riley Broke In 


fluently in spite of the fact that he is Trish. He believes 
himself to be a widower, but he is not sure about this. He 
is right, however, in his assumption, as you shall pres- 
ently see, 


Sun Kee avoided the annoying business of talking to 
immigration inspectors at Angel Island by the simple 
expedient of trading clothes 
Chinaman who longed to return to the land of his father’s 


ferry 
He rescued the hat and 
sold it for six dollars to a Chinatown merchant, whose wife 
had western ideas and a streak of vanity. 


€ next to the jewelry shop 
day blossomed a sign— 
“Sun Kee Man Hats Woman Hats Cheap.”’ Tyo or three 
days each week Sun Kee voyaged diligently from Rincon 
Point to Goat Island and from Goat Island to the Oakland 
Mole. On days when the wind was blowing strongly the 
bottom of his skiff would be covered thick with rescued 


hats which would presently be dried out and added to the 
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“are but poor expressions 
illustrious husband and his house.” 
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stock on the shelves of the 
little store adjoining the 
jewelry shop. 

When Sun Kee was, 
twenty years old he sold his _ 
hat shop for six thousand 
dollars. With half of this.. 
money he bought an in- 
terest in the jewelry shop, 
next door to the hat store: 
All of these transactions, _ 
required considerable scur- 
rying about to offices where 
lawyers wrote tedious words 
on white paper and to great 
stone buildings where lan- 
guid fat clerks consulted 
heavy books and smoked 
cigars. On these voyages _ 
into the sea of business Sun 
Kee employed his friend 
Lingo Riley, whose one: 
horse cab stood regular] 
in front of the jewelry shop, 

After a year, in which the 
tourist trade in jade and 
carved soapstone and soft 
Chinese gold had been ex- 
ceptionally good, Sun Kee’g - 
partner ate so much deli-" 
cate pork that all the 
powdered beetles, roasted 
horned toads and all the., 
dried spiders in three _ 
apothecary shops could do 
nothing for him. On the 
night of the Rice Moon his 
spirit left its grunting resi- 
dence and winged its way | 
upward to celestial skies / 
through a fog almost as | 
dense as the atmosphere of 
the closed room in which 
Sun Kee mourned for the 
associate whose death made | 
him proprietor of the jew- 
elry shop. 

On the following day Sun 
Kee spoke with his friend 
Lingo Riley, 

“You bring look-see} 
woman here. Mebbe she} 
buy gold. Mebbe she buy 
jade. She buy, I pay you.” : 

“T got you,”’ Lingo Riley 
replied. ? 

Thereafter the tourist 
victims who. elected to in- 


T 


woes, 


spect Chinatown in Lingo Riley’s one-horse hack were { 
invariably advised to buy their jade and Chinese gold at i 
the shop kept by Sun Kee, he 


' 
In the fertile soil of mutual appreciation the deep! 


exploring roots of friendship between Sun Kee and Lingo } 
Riley extended with the lengthening years. To Sun Kee 
one day his friend confided that the flame of love for a 
woman burned strong within his Irish heart. 


“T have eight thousand dollars in the bank and for the 


half of it I can get me a house against the hill all fitted up 
with chairs and china and all the junk a woman means 
when she says home.” x 


“And the object of your love?” Sun Kee questioned. 


“Ts she worthy of your illustrious attention?” 


“The hands of me are not fit to touch the laces of her 


little shoes.” 


On the day that Lingo Riley was married Sun Kee | 


brought to his friend’s house five rich gifts of: carved jade H 
mounted in soft gold—two necklaces, two rings and a four- { 
inch statue of Milo Fo set upon a pedestal of gold whose 

exquisite workmanship knew no equal east of the treasure 
room of the palace in the City of Heaven. - <- : 


‘These unworthy things,” said Sun Kee to the bride, | 
of my friendship for your } 


‘ 


The red-headed bride smiled at him. 


“Much obliged, Mr. Sun,” she said. “Ts that real gold? 


Set them on the table. I like opals better than jade.” 


“‘A fine way to thank my friend for his gifts,” thought 


Lingo Riley, but he did not voice his sentiment. 


Six weeks later he changed his mind about his fingers 


being fit for the business of tying the laces of his lady’s 
shoes, 


Love’s young dream having burned to a cinder 


oaninessaeeiieieetinaieeeeee - Sonn 
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with a panful of biscuits, the young husband ventured to 
suggest that a little more attention to the contents of the 
oven might benefit all concerned. Mrs. Riley, shuffling 
about in a kimono and a pair of sloppy slippers, cast at 
her mate’s head the first thing that came to her hand. 
It was her left shoe, the laces of which her husband had 
considered himself unfit to tie. 

Sun Kee was quick to see his friend’s unhappiness, and 
with the passage of the weeks he sensed the sorry tale of 
the losing domestic campaign in which his friend was 
engaged. . 

“T, too, am about to take unto myself a bride,” he said. 
“Perhaps in one year, perhaps in two. Who can tell? 
She is in her father’s house in China. Her father tells me 
that her beauty is one with the radiance of the skies.” 

Lingo Riley looked sideways at his friend. He spoke 
slowly. 

“Take it easy,” he said. “You never can tell about 
these things. Sometimes I think that a single man has 
the luck.’ 

Sun Kee smiled quickly. 

“Love is a lottery,’”’ he said, “in which the winner is 
bound to lose unless he draws first prize.” 

Lingo Riley left his friend and returned to his home, 
where he received a poorly cooked Supper and a blast of 
language from his wife which left him scorched and squirm- 
ing in the depths of his evening paper. 

“Me driftin’ round town lookin’ like a last year’s bird’s 
nest without money enough to buy half the clothes I had 
when I was single and runnin’ the switchboard at the 
hotel!” 

Lingo Riley reached into his pocket. 

“Here is fourteen dollars,” he said. ““We have one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in the savings bank. Take the 
pass book to-morrow and get it all.” 

He dived back into the shelter of his newspaper. 


‘In a room opening from his shop Sun Kee sat at a table. 
He clapped his hands and an instant later a servant ap- 
peared. 


“They are the Opals, Black as the Siberian Night From Whence They Came. 


“Go down the street and say to the old man who writes 
letters that I wish him to come to this room.” 

A few minutes later the writer of letters was ushered 
into the room. Sun Kee greeted him. 

“Be seated at this table,” he said. “T regret that I 
should have to trouble you in the matter of my unworthy 
correspondence, but in my youth my education was in 
fields apart from books and writing.” 

The old man spread his paraphernalia upon the table 
top before him. 

“TI wish you to write to the father of the bride of my 
selection,’”’ Sun Kee said. “Say to him that the bearer of 
this letter is a trusted apprentice in my shop and that my 
instructions will be given verbally by the young man who 
carries this letter to him.” 

The old man finished with his brushes and his rows of 
writing and presently the letter was sealed. 

“And now another one,” Sun Kee directed. “This is to 
a lily-foot girl whose beauty is the light of a single star in 
the purple bowl of night. Say to her: ‘Unbind your feet,’’”’ 
he dictated. “‘Walk with flat feet. Into the house of your 
father from me there comes an envoy. The laws of these 
cities will not permit a woman of your race to enter their 
forbidden walls. Preserve carefully the papers that are 
handed to you and the passports that permit a returning to 
this country. I know thee not, nor have I looked upon thy 
face, but.in this empire you will be my equal instead of the 
dust beneath my feet as custom imposes in the country of 
my birth. Come unto me. My house awaits its mistress, 
Without the impulse of thy love my heart is stilled.’”’ 


On a day in May Lingo Riley breakfasted hastily at his 
house. In a battle of words with his wife which followed 
breakfast he fought a poor second. 

“What I need is to get away from this woman and rest 
up,” he reflected. 

He hitched up the one-horse hack soon after breakfast, 
much to the surprise of his four-legged associate, who had 
become accustomed to bankers’ hours. He drove to Grant 
Avenue and after a little while he left the hack standing 


beside the curb in front of Sun Kee’s jewelry shop. He 
walked down Grant Avenue to Geary Street, where he 
boarded a street car which carried him presently to 
Lincoln Park. He wandered through the park and flopped 
down in the lee of a sand dune which breaks down the 
slope from the sixteenth hole of the golf course. For an 
hour he lay with his hat over his eyes gazing at the heavy 
red cliffs against which beat the waters of the Golden Gate. 

““You’ve been there a long time,” he said half aloud to 
the solid brown hills which lay before him. . “You’ll be 
there a long time yet. Money nor women nor nothing 
don’t worry you.” 

After a while from the hills about him and the wide 
waters which stretched away to the west there distilled in 
his heart the substantial essence of the tranquil earth. He 
dug his fingers deep into the sand beside him. 

“Good old dirt,” he said. ‘‘Mebbe it’s my fault. Mebbe 
it’s natural with women to be bughofse and queer.” 

His eyes roved seaward. In the sky to the west a cloud 
of gray smoke drifted from the funnels of a liner heading 
into the Gate. 

“The China mail,” Riley said. “That will be the Tenyo 
Maru—a day ahead of her schedule. Here’s where I get 
considerable rustlin’ round and considerable silver.” 

He got to his feet and hurried downtown. Sun Kee 
greeted him in front of the jewelry shop. 

“Your horse has learned to eat dried fish. I found a boy 
feeding him sprats a little while ago.” 

Lingo Riley patted his horse’s head and climbed to the 
driver’s seat of the hack. - 

“He’s the high-tonedest animal in town. It wouldn’t 
surprise me to see him eating ham an’ eggs before long.” 

He drove away. Hardly had he disappeared when word 
came to Sun Kee that the Tenyo Maru was entering the 
harbor. 

“Go at once to the dock,” he said to one of his assistants 
in his shop, ‘and tell my friend Lingo Riley, who drives 
the black carriage drawn by one horse, that I wish to see 
him at once,”’ 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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R. URIAH CLESBY, comfortable in smok- 

ing jacket and slippers, sat before an open 

grate fire of glowing anthracite and called 
for his pipe and morning paper. His daughter Mil- 
dred, dropping 
her work with her 
potted plants in 
the sun room, 
brought them to 
him. 

“Thank you, 
my dear, thank 
you,’’ murmured 
Mr. Clesby. He 
let an approving 
glance rest upon 
the pleasing fig- 
ure of the young 
lady. “‘How nice 
you are looking 
this morning, 
Mildred! Is that 
a new gown you 
are wearing?” 

“Oh, dear no, 
papa!’ she re- 
plied, laughing. 
tam onie wl 
worked over. 
Why, I’ve had it 
three or four 
years.” And she 
went back to her 
potted plants. 

Mr. Clesby 
lighted his pipe 
and picked up 
his paper. With- 
outaglanceatthe 
front page, which 
was black with 
scare headlines 
and choked with 
cablegrams from 
the battle fronts 
in Europe, he 
opened the Times, 
not at the market 
page, not at the 
sporting page or 
at the editorial 
page, but at the 
double page that 
bore the heading 
Classified Adver- 
tisemehts. 


ToL EUS TAR A TeeeD BY 
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By Herschel S. 


FUHR 


ERNEST 


His daughter, 
coming back to 
the room just at 
that moment to get her scissors that lay on the mantelpiece 
and seeing him folding the sheets back, smiled. 

“Business as usual, I see, papa,” she said gayly. 

“ Always, my dear, always!” returned Mr. Clesby with 
achuckle. “Business first, business second, business third.” 

He searched for and found the column headed Houses 
And Lots For Sale, which he read through carefully, item 
by item. Next he read over the column titled Real Estate 
Wanted. Then he read Suburban Property For Sale. The 
column Wanted To Rent followed that. He glanced 
through Business Opportunities. His eyes ran hurriedly 
down Miscellaneous For Sale and came to Wanted Mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr. Uriah Clesby was a business man, a buyer and a 
seller. He was ever ready to purchase a piece of property, 
provided it was offered at an attractive figure. He was 
ever ready to sell a piece of property—at a profit. He 
wouldn’t refuse to take on a little commercial enterprise 
if he could be reasonably certain that it could be turned 
over to advantage. He had houses to rent too—many of 
them. Mr. Clesby would buy or sell or swap or rent. A 
clever trafficker was Mr. Clesby. 

Though he would rather that the figures of his deals did 
not run under a thousand dollars each, he was not averse 
to making a small trade; and though he preferred to trade 
in real estate, he wouldn’t hesitate to buy or sell an auto- 
mobile, a grandfather’s clock, a diamond ring or a mule— 
if the profit was there. Money was money with Mr. 
Clesby. He was a business man. 

And so when he would begin his business day by opening 
the Times at the pages of classified advertisements, as he 
invariably did, and reading there the offerings in houses 
and lots and business buildings and farms and stores and 


OT Lr 


the window. ‘“‘There’s an auto stopping in front, 
papa. Why it’s Fred Markley!” she exclaimed. 

‘“‘Hred Markley!” repeated Mr. Clesby. “ What’s 
Fred Markley coming here for at this time of day? 
He spent all of 
last evening here, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but I 
suppose he forgot 
something and is 
coming for that.” 
And Mildred 
went to the door. 

“Forgot my 
fountain pen,” 
laughed Fred 
Markley, breez- 
ing into theroom. 
‘Good morning, 
Mr. Clesby. Fine 
winter morning, 
isn’t it?” 

“Umph!”’ Mr. 
Clesby grunted, 
taking up his 
paper again and 
now turning to 
the front page. 

“T couldn’t get 
through the day 
without that 
pen,’ went on 
young Markley. 
“‘Tt’s the only pen 
I canwrite legibly 
with. Why, Id 
lose my job if it 
wasn’t for that 
pen! Joe Brown- 
lee picked me up 
on his way down- 
town. Lucky for 
me, too, or I'd 
been late to work. 
Well, I must go. | 
There’s my pen 
onthe tablewhere 
I laid it last 
night.” 

““Look here, 
Markley,” said 
Mr. Clesby, sit- 
ting up in his 
chair, throwing 
down his paper 
and frowning just 


“You Will Have to Wait for the Remainder of the Yarn, My Dear, Until I Have Looked Quer My Mail” ; 


factories, he never failed to go over the Miscellaneous For 
Sale and the Wanted Miscellaneous columns. You never 
could tell, he would say to his daughter Mildred, when 
somebody would have something to sell at a sacrifice, and 
you never could tell when somebody would want to buy 
something at the owner’s figure. 

This morning he was halfway through the Wanted 
Miscellaneous column when his eye stopped at one item 
and remained fixed thereon. He read the item twice. He 
glanced through the remainder of the column and returned 
to the item that had attracted him. He read it through 
again. He puffed slowly on his pipe and mused. He 
scratched his chin, straightened his eyeglasses and read 
the item once more. Then he twisted about in his chair, 
looked toward the sun room and called to his daughter: 

‘Mildred, will you please step here a minute?” 

The girl came hurrying in. 

“What is it, papa?’ she asked. 

‘‘Read this item here, will you? Read it out loud,’ he 
said. ‘‘It sounds so absurd to me, so utterly ridiculous, 
that I begin to doubt if I am really seeing the words 
I think I see.” 

She took the paper and began reading the item that was 
pointed out to her by a pudgy finger: 


“WantED TO Buy: A bobtailed black cat with a black tongue. Cat or 
kitten, male or female. Needed in executing a will. Call on or address 
R.S. R., 697 Wilmot Building.” 


“Well, that’s just the way I read the thing, but I could 
hardly believe my eyes,”’ said Mr. Clesby. “It’s a queer 
one, isn’t it?” 

“Very strange indeed,” replied Mildred. ‘I wonder 
what it is.” She laid down the paper and stepped over to 


a trifle. “Are you 
taking seriously 
the ultimatum I 
delivered to you a month ago or are youregarding it lightly? 
If the latter you aremakinga mistake. I meant every word 
Isaid. And I’m going to repeat to you what I then said, for 
I am convinced you have either forgotten my words or you 
are thinking I was joking with you. Now then, if you are 
not able to show me five thousand dollars in cash, your 
own money, by the first day in March, when the three- 
month period I allowed you ends, you must stop coming to 
this house and you must cease paying attention to my 
daughter. Do you understand me?” ; 
“Yes, sir, I understand clearly,” answered Markley. 
“And believe me, Mr. Clesby, I am giving my mos 
serious consideration to your conditions.” : 
“Well, a month has passed.” 
“Yes, I know that, but two months remain and almost 
anything could happen in two months, Mr. Clesby.” | 
“cc Umph!”’ 1 
“T might find it difficult—yes, absolutely impossible to 
meet conditions sich as you have put up to me had they 
been given by someone more exacting than you are, but 
since you have agreed with me that everything is fair in 
love and war ——’’ : 
_ “And in business,” interrupted Mr. Clesby. “Business| 
is war.”’ 
“ And in business,’”’ went on Markley, smiling. “1 sa¥ 
your allowing me to go into this—this contest in this 
way—everything fair in love and war and business, you 


know—why, my goal does not seem so impossible of attain- 
ment after all.” 


“Umph!” 
“But I must be trotting along. Joe is waiting out there 


Bank opens at nine. Good-by, Mr. Clesby.” 
“Umph!” 
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Mildred, who had left the room when her father began 
to speak, was at the door to open it for the caller. A sound 
of laughter and a murmur of voices came to Mr. Clesby. 

“He’s altogether too fresh to suit me!’”’ he muttered. 
“A bank clerk! Getting a hundred a month and having 
the nerve to come horning in here wanting to marry my 
daughter, who will have a million some day!’’ He snorted 
his disgust and anger and returned to his paper. 

It was eleven o’clock when he left the house. From the 
ear that carried him downtown he went straight to Room 
697 in the Wilmot Building. Chalked on the door in blue 
letters he read, Robert S. Rawlings, Attorney at Law. 
He opened the door and walked in. 

A young man sat before a desk reading what appeared 
to be a voluminous legal document. On one side of the 
room stood a battered bookcase in which were a few sheep- 
bound volumes. There was a small stand on which stood 
a typewriter. There were two chairs, old and disreputable 
in looks. The floor was bare. It was a poorly furnished 
office. The young man looked up from his reading. 

“Are you R. S. R., who had an advertisement in this 
morning’s Times regarding a black cat?” Mr. Clesby 
inquired. 

“Yes, sir. Exactly! Iam Robert S. Rawlings—R. S. R. 
for short. I advertised for a bobtailed black cat with a 
black tongue. You don’t, now, happen to have such an 
animal, do you?” ; 

“Well, no—that is, not exactly. But I think I know 
where ——”’ 

“What? You do? Well, by Jove, I never would have 
thought it! It was a chance in a million! What luck!” 
cried the young man, throwing down the document he had 
been reading and whirling his chair about. “Take a seat, 

,take a seat, sir, and let us get down to brass buttons! 

_Excuse the cyclonic appearance of things here—I have 

, been located over in the Firestone Building and we had a 

lire there last week. Office next to mine. I got burned 
out—bad mess. Had to take up temporary quarters 
here. Now then.” 

“Of course I am not positively sure that I ——” began 
Mr. Clesby. 

__ If you have no more than a hint about a bobtailed 
black cat with a black tongue it will be a start,” said 


Out From Beneath the House Came the Boy 


Attorney Rawlings, breaking in on Mr. Clesby’s speech, 
“Ts there—is there indeed such a thing under the what- 
d’ye-call-it as a bobtailed black-tongued cat? I never 
heard of one—by George, I never! Why, I never heard 
such a thing mentioned until this case came up!” 

“Well, I believe I have heard of one—let me see—a year 
or two ago. Um—a year or two ago? No—that was 
something else. About six months ago—yes, that’s it. 
Ah—your advettisement said something about a will, 
didn’t it?” ; 

“Yes, yes! I’ve got to find a bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue before a legacy mentioned in a certain 
will of which I am named executor can be paid over to 
the legatee. A considerable—a very considerable sum of 
money is involved.’ 

“Hm—in that case you 

“Td be willing to pay liberally for the right kind of 
cat. The legatee and I have a complete understanding, 
you know. But let me give you the story, or a part of it, 
Mr. 

“Clesby, sir—Uriah Clesby.” 

“Oh, Mr. Clesby, eh? I have frequently heard of you 
in the business world. Very glad indeed to meet you, 
Mr. Clesby. Will you smoke? No? Then Pl light up. 
Now here’s the case: 

“Some years ago—not many—John Brewerby, a 
wealthy lumber merchant, residing in the northern part of 
this state, retired from business worth two or three millions 
and came down here to make his home with his niece, 
Miss Anne Brewerby, his brother’s child.. Miss Brewerby 
is a spinster of uncertain age and she has two hobbies— 
Foreign Missions and the Humane Society. Maybe you’ve 
heard of Miss Brewerby’s activities in those lines. John 
Brewerby had a nephew here, too, the son of his deceased 
sister— Mortimer Coakley by name. The old gentleman 
didn’t like young Coakley. His habits were a little too 
modern, I suppose, for an old-schooler like John Brewerby. 
But it was understood that the Brewerby millions were to 
be divided equally between Anne Brewerby and Mortimer 
Coakley. , 

“Well, six months ago old Mr. Brewerby died. He 
wrote his will himself and two of Miss Brewerby’s servants 
witnessed it. I was named executor. You see, my father 


” 


and John Brewerby were boys together. Well, sir, Morti- 
mer Coakley was virtually cut off from any inheritance 
whatever by a crazy clause the old man had written into 
the will. I always refer to it as the eat clause. 

“Before I speak further of this cat clause just let me go 
back ten months or so and tell you of an occurrence that 
happened then, which was the cause of young Coakley’s 
misfortune. 

“Miss Brewerby had a cat—a black cat—of which she 
was foolishly fond. The attention she would probably 
have lavished on her child had she been the mother of a 
child she lavished on that black cat. It was fierce—that 
is—well, you understand me, Mr. Clesby—extraordinary 
affection for a beast, and so forth. Now after John Brew- 
erby had been living with his niece a while what did he do 
but go nuts on that cat too—that is, he became as much 
attached to the animal as was his niece— more so, I 
expect, judging from what Miss Brewerby has told me. 

“One day Mortimer Coakley came to pay a visit to 
his cousin and his uncle. He hates cats—has a regular 
what-do-you-call-it for them—and his dislike for that par- 
ticular cat was intense. He told me once—that was before 
this happened—that he’d give fifty berries—dollars, you 
know, Mr. Clesby—for a chance to land on that black 
cat. Well, sir, as he entered his cousin’s house that day— 
nobody in the hall to meet him, you know—here came 
that cat purring about his legs. He seized the oppor- 
tunity—he kicked that cat—kicked it so hard it went 
through a window. And the next day it died. 

“Miss Brewerby almost lost her mind. Old Brewerby 
went insane with rage. Mort has told me often since that 
the ravings of his cousin and the raging of his uncle scared 
him limp. The old gentleman ordered him out of the house 
and told him never to appear in his presence again. It was 
a very unfortunate kick. 

“Now as I have already told you, Mr. Brewerby died 
six months ago. When his will was read it was found that 
everything he possessed had been devised to his niece with 
the exception of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
Mortimer Coakley was to receive this two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars—a cool quarter of a million, you 


know, Mr. Clesby—if he fulfilled certain conditions laid 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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ERTAIN conditions 
are too frequently re- 
garded as being typi- 
eal of the land which 
produces them. There are many parts of Europe where 
country life in America is thought to consist of the pursuit 
of malevolent red Indians by tough hardy men in hairy 
pants and unbuttoned vests. Large numbers of people still 
think of Brazil as being chiefly made up of a large tropical 
river edged with Brazil-nut trees from whose branches the 
amusing monkey swings idly by his tail and throws nuts 
in a wanton manner at passing voyagers amid the vocifer- 
ous applause of vast flocks of parrots and parrakeets. 
Borneo, by some, is supposed to be populated entirely by 
wild men, just like the one that had the cage between the 
bearded lady and the Circassian beauty. 

Similarly, when a newspaper report from Luskalooloo, 
Ohio, announces that during a heavy rainstorm the rain 
drops were mixed up with small turtles, pollywogs and 
kippered herring, visitors to Luskalooloo expect to turn 
their ankles on a few turtles whenever they round a cor- 
ner. They are usually somewhat surprised when they fail 
to encounter any. " 

Many travelers who entered Germany from Scandina- 
vian countries, from Belgium and from Holland last 
winter came in with their arm sockets creaking and their 
knee joints buckling because of the large amount of food 
they carried. They had heard reports that Germany was 
starving. Food, they had been told, was as rare in Berlin 
as humming birds at the South Pole; and they were pre- 
pared to defend their provisions with their lives and seek 
nourishment from their boots when they had finished 
the food. 


Little Victims of the Greedy Rich 


UST before Christmas of last winter, while talking with 

a government official in the Foreign Office on Wilhelm- 
strasse, a pile of magazines caught my eye. They were 
printed in English. Being far from home the English type 
thrilled me. I picked up one of the magazines and found 
that it was a publication printed in America for German- 
Americans, and in its pages there were frequent allusions 
to starving Germany. There was a harrowing picture of 
‘a little victim of the hunger blockade,” reproduced from 
an original photograph. 

¥! might add that tales of starving Germany and of little 
victims of the hunger blockade are dinned into travelers’ 
ears from all sides while they are in German territory. 
Traveling Americans seem to hear a trifle more of that 
sort of talk than any other people. 

The true state of affairs, I believe, is this: In the indus- 
trial centers of Germany there are many children and 
grown people as well who are very badly nourished indeed. 
They are in bad physical shape because of a lack of fats 
and milk over a long period of time. They are not so badly 
off as they were immediately'after the Armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918. This state of affairs could be greatly improved if 
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Berlin School Children 


Germany would adapt herself to conditions in the 
same way that England and France and America do. 
But she won’t. She cheats. And she makes political 
capital out of her undernourished children. She uses them 
to gain sympathy and leniency in the outside world. Above 
all, she cheats. 

The Germans have, since the war, applied a new name 
to an ancient type of person. Broadly speaking he is the 
man who makes money out of the misfortunes of his fellow 
men. He is called a Schieber. Literally a Schieber is one 
who shoves, the idea being that he gets something at a low 
price and shoves it along to someone else at a high price. 
Actually he is a man who cheats by dealing in goods in 
which he is not legitimately entitled to deal, such as flour 
and bread and sugar and meat. These goods are supposed 
to be under goyernment control, so that everybody can 
have an equal amount. But the Schieber sells them at a 
high price to those who are unwilling to subsist on a goy- 
ernment ration. The word has come to be applied to any- 
one who is making large and sudden profits. There are no 
other words in the German language which are heard quite 
so frequently nowadays, except “Ja,” “Nein,” and 
“ Bitte.’ “Kultur” is heavily outclassed by “Schieber,” as 
is ‘‘Kolossal’*! 

If the Schieber cheats by selling at a profit the foodstuffs 
he is not supposed to sell, then there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in Germany cheating by purchasing from 
the Schieber the food they are not supposed to eat. If the 
children of Germany are starving,.as the Germans claim so 
loudly, then the people who buy the food the children 
ought to have are as bad as the Schiebers. Therefore I say 
that Germany is a land of Schiebers, who refuse to live up 
to the rules. 

In England when there is a shortage of certain sorts of 
food the food is rationed. That is so in France and also 
in America. Everybody suffers during a shortage, unless 
he happens to have on hand a large stock of the food in 
which the shortage occurs. 

In Germany there is no shortage so acute that all the 
people suffer. The poor suffer; but the rich continue to 
have everything. And they continue to howl and shriek 
about the little victims of the hunger blockade. They tell 
you, over their thick soups and their golden butter and 
their white bread and their rich wines, how the little ones 
are starving to death. They get terribly excited over it. 

“There you sit,” cried one Prussian woman to an Amer- 
ican diplomat in Berlin—“‘there you sit with a hundred 
billion dollars in gold in your pockets, and won’t buy our 
babies a can of milk!” 

I do not say that there is not suffering in Berlin and in 
all the industrial regions of Germany, where large numbers 
of people are crowded together. There is. Large masses of 
the city children of Germany are most wretchedly nour- 
ished because of the lack of milk and fats. But I repeat and 
I insist that if Germany would live up to the rules there 
would be far less suffering than there now is. I repeat that 
Germany is using her poorly nourished children as political 
propaganda to create sympathy in the outside world. 
There is no such suffering or hunger or starvation in Ger- 

many as there is in Poland, the world’s only barrier against 
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the Bolshevik armies. I 
have heard Germans 
moaning about the piti- 
able conditions in Austria, conditions that unquestion- 
ably exist; but I have never heard a single German 
emitting the slightest semblance of a moan over the 
ghastly conditions in Poland, devastated by the passage 
of armies and stripped of her cattle and her wealth and 
her means of industrial livelihood by the Germans 
themselves. The Germans are making a most heartrend- 
ing outcry against the peace terms to every American that 
comes along; but I was unable to detect any signs of sym- 
pathy on the part of any German for any suffering which 
other countries—with the exception of Austria—endured 
during the war and are now enduring. 

After I had seen the magazine which is printed for 
America above all others, and for America alone, I 
expressed a desire to see some Berlin children in large num- 
bers. The children I had seen on the street seemed no differ- 
ent to me, for the most part, from the children one might 
see on the streets of Sanford, Maine, Sandusky, Ohio, or 
San Francisco, except that their clothing was neater and 
they made less noise. That of course was no test. 

So I was taken to a Christmas party given by a Berlin 
film company for 800 school children from one of the poor 
districts of the city. The amiable American-German 
woman who received me assured me that the 800 children 
came from eight different schools and that from each 
school only the poorest children had been selected. 


Eight Hundred Well-Behaved Children 


I LOOKED them over; and they didn’t look particularly 
well. They ranged in age from eight to twelve years old, 
and the boys were so universally sallow and thin, and their 
hair was cropped so short, that they looked as though they 
had all been hacked out of the same piece of wood by the 
same machine. There were queer yellowish-pinkish circles 
under their eyes, and they seemed to have little or n 
energy. The girls looked better, but not much better. I 
was two days before Christmas, mind you, and every on! 
of these 800 children was to receive a fat Christmas pack 
age and some money with which to buy himself somethin; 
more. Yet they sat in that hall without a sound, excep 
when they started to.sing some song like Tannenbaum 0 
Heilige Nacht, and sang it through from beginning to en 
without missing a word. In America any 800 childre 
under similar circumstances would have been making suc 
an uproar that even the loudest and most persisten) 
thinker, such as the late Thomas Carlyle or the even late 
John L. Epictetus, would have been quite unable to hee 
himself evolve a thought. 

My guide, however, was not satisfied with the appea 
ance of the 800 children. She thought they looked tc 
healthy, and she was afraid 1 would get the idea that tk 
German children were too well off. She felt quite sure tl 
woman was wrong when she said the 800 were the poore! 
children from eight schools; in fact she hinted broadly th) 
they were probably the 800 richest children. I pointd 
out that the woman who was running the show probab/ 
knew what she was talking about, but my guide was st) 
skeptical. She would like to show me the children | 
some hospitals. I assured her that I didn’t care to pil 
my examples from hospitals, any more than I woul 
want to judge the children of Boston from the inmat} 
of the Children’s Hospital in that city. So my guii 
suggested going to a school where she knew the childr! 
were really poor children. 


We went there. 

guide’s request, for the Christmas holidays were in force. 
Wesaw a matter of thirty children about seven years of age. 
They were sallow, and they had circles under their eyes, 
and they were thin. They were dressed just about as well 
as average American school children of the Same age. They 
looked very badly nourished and I was very deeply touched 
by them. 
- Some years ago I worked on a Boston newspaper which 
annually played Santa Claus to the poor children of the 
city, collecting money from. its readers and distributing 
gifts to every child who wrote to the paper expressing a 
wish for one. The paper’s reporters worked day and night 
overseeing the distribution of the gifts. It was soon found 
that the reporters were so affected by the poverty and suf- 
fering they encountered that they would not only give 
away all their money to the sufferers but also obtain 
advances on their salaries and give much more than they 
could afford, I speak of this to show that unpleasant con- 
ditions exist even in the land whose people “‘sit with one 
hundred billion dollars in gold in their pockets, and won’t 
buy German babies a can of milk.” 


Learning the Beefsteak Wink 


if QUESTIONED the children who seemed to be the thin- 
nest and sallowest. One was the child of a railroad en- 
gineer, one a policeman’s son, one a cab driver’s child. For 
breakfast they had eaten bread and jam. Only five of them 
had had milk recently, and they had had it because they 
were ill and the doctor had sold them a prescription for it. 
Their families lived on the rations which government 
bread and meat and potato and cereal cards permitted 
them to buy at a cheap price. They 
didn’t cheat. Therefore the children 
‘were not getting enough of the 
-proper sort of food. 

But remember this—the children 
saw were admittedly the poorest 
children from the poorest sections 
sof Berlin. There are many others 
not nearly so badly off. And in the 
country the children have whatever 
‘they want to eat. At any rate, all 
the Germans say they do. And all 
the Germans agree that conditions 
during the past winter were far 
better than they were in the winter 
following the armistice. 

» Now on the same day that I saw 
the 800 poor school children, with 
their sallow faces and their thin 
bodies and their hollow eyes, I 
Started out with an American who 
ds in Berlin on official business, to 
see whether all the Berliners are suf- 
fering alike. 
__ I will say at this juncture that 
they are not all suffering alike. I 
will furthermore remark that the 
energy and even violence with which 
they are not suffering alike is prob- 
ably unequaled to-day in any part 
of the world. In Berlin there is 
ere wanton spending and more 
license and more debauchery and 
More vice than I have encountered 
in any of the many cities I have 
Visited since that summer day in 
1914 when the German Army started 
the world on its wild career of blood 
and devastation and misery. 
_ We started in the largest restau- 
ant in the city. It is an awe- 
inspiring mass of red plush and gold, 
nd in the exact center there is a 
ive fountain with tiny streams 
‘Spraying inward from the outer 
@dge, so that it looks like a large 
i bath and is very imposing. 
We got there at eight o’clock, which 
‘is a trifle early for dinner in Berlin. 
The proper hour is half past eight. 
Anybody who enters a large restau- 
ae before that hour usually has 
to sit all alone, surrounded by noth- 
Ing but vast distances and slightly 
Offended German waiters. A Ger- 
man waiter is a very superior per- 
‘Son, and is easily offended by any 
ringement on the conventions. 
When he is offended he shows it by 
10t being there when you want him, 
ind by always being there when you 
h’t want him. It is no uncommon 
ng for an offended German waiter 
© take two hours to serve a frugal 
Tepast. Some time ago the German 


A class had been assembled at my 
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waiters struck to have ten per cent added to all bills, so 
that their self-respect would no longer be damaged by 
taking tips. The extra ten per cent is divided proportion- 
ally among the waiters. But in spite of this extra charge 
the waiters frequently become quite offended if an addi- 
tional tip is not given. 

We sat alone for a time, offending the waiters by our 
presence. We ordered a thick soup and goose breast and 
vegetables and butter and champagne and dessert and 
coffee and milk. We would have preferred beer rather than 
champagne, but none of the good Berlin restaurants allow 
beer to be served. They don’t allow it because if they did 
undesirables would come in and hang round and spend 
hours sucking up a single glass of beer. We had goose 
breast because neither of us had at that time learned the 
proper manner in which to wink at a waiter in order to get 
a beefsteak instead of a goose breast. The regulation foods 
in Berlin restaurants are goose breast, goose liver, hare and 
venison, all of which foods can be had without meat cards. 
They get very tiresome after a while; and when they 
become tiresome one learns how to wink at a waiter. After 
one has learned one says to a waiter: “Bring some of that 
goose breast, Gus.” Then one winks pregnantly. The 
waiter bows and goes away, and in half an hour or so he 
returns with a tender piece of beefsteak. 

By half past eight the restaurant was filled with well-fed- 
looking individuals and handsomely gowned women, all 
of whom knew how to wink at the waiter. We seemed to 
be the only people who weren't eating meat—meat which 
the poor can get only on meat cards if they are unable to 
pay more than the government-regulated price. Everyone 
in the restaurant was drinking some sort of wine—usually 
champagne; and there were probably 250 people there. 


This Poster, Purporting to Come From the “‘American Children's Relief,’ Was Displayed Without 
Previous Knowledge of Americans. Translation: ‘‘We're Hungry! America Helps if You Help Also”’ 


I should say that nobody consumed less than 100 marks’ 
worth of food and drink—especially drink. Champagne 
cost sixty marks a quart; and though sixty marks repre- 
sented only $1.20 to an American during my visit to Berlin, 
it represented a considerable slice of the week’s wages to 
the average German. Everybody in the restaurant sopped 
up champagne like a sponge; but nobody got likkered up, 
as the saying goes. I don’t know whether it was the fault 
of the champagne or of the depressing Berlin weather or of 
the German temperament or of the general atmosphere of 
gloom which pervaded Germany; but the more the Ger- 
mans drank the more morose they became over their good 
times. A crowd of Germans having a jolly session in a 
restaurant or a cabaret was about as jovial and spon- 
taneous as a coroner’s inquest. 

After dinner we moved over to Berlin’s largest dance 
hall, though to call it a dance hall is rather an injustice. 
It is a huge and gorgeous place, with enough tables to 
accommodate upward of 600 people. The dancing floor, 
which is not overlarge, is circled with tables; and at one 
end is a large hall, raised a few steps from the dancing 
floor, in which the bulk of the people sit and thrust their 
noses into their champagne. Nothing but wine is per- 
mitted in this superdance hall. Anybody who insisted on 
having beer would, I suspect, be severely hated by all the 
waiters. The place was crammed. Whenever the band 
struck up the inevitable American dance—and the Berlin 
bands play nothing but American tunes—the dancing 
floor became a solid mass of people, jamming their elbows 
into each other, pushing their hands into other people’s 
faces, and treading solidly on each other’s feet. It was a 
gay, abandoned performance, and the Germans went at it 
very seriously. There was a look of grim determination on 
the face of every dancer. He was 
going to have a good time if it killed 
him. He never applauded a dance, 
and the band never played an en- 
core. He saw his duty and he did 
it. Whenever the band played he 
danced; and when the band stopped 
playing he went back to his table 
and took another shot of cham- 
pagne. 


Stolid Revelers 


PeOverny, at half past eleven 
the lights began to go out and the 
people began to file into the street. 
The coal shortage, you see, required 
early closing. And did the people 
go home? Not so that it could be 
noticed by the casual passer-by. 
They went rolling off down the 
street to various all-night cafés. All 
that one needed to do was to fol- 
low a crowd. He would come to a 
dark doorway with a glum-looking 
bandit in front of it. As he ap- 
proached, the bandit would open 
the door with a mysterious air, and 
he would find himself in a regula- 
tion restaurant with all lights blaz- 
ing, an orchestra going at top speed 
and everybody drinking the same 
old saccharin-sweetened champagne. 
Here he could sit and eat and drink 
until two or three or four o’clock in 
the morning if he desired, and watch 
the Germans devote all their ener- 
gies to enjoying themselves. Occa- 
sionally as the night wore on he 
would see a pair of them rise and 
one-step heavily up and down the 
narrow space between the tables, 
bumping into several of the revel- 
ers, knocking over a chair or two, 
and upsetting a vase of flowers or a 
dish of near, or ersatz, caviar from 
one of the tables. I don’t know 
where the Germans get their ersatz 
caviar, but I suspect they make it 
out of sand that has been dipped in 
fish glue. At any rate, that’s how 
it tastes. 

In Berlin alone there are approxi- 
mately 200 of these all-night. res- 
taurants, gayly using countless 
electric lights during coal shortages. 
Night after night they are filled with 
revelers, reveling in their own stolid 
fashion, and eating vast quantities 
of forbidden food while the rest of 
the nation converses glibly of stary- 
ing children. 

In the cafés of the good Berlin 
hotels during the winter candles were 
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HE second prelimi- 
[aw had gone to a 

draw. The referee’s 
decision appeared to dis- 
please a majority of the 
house, which had been im- 
pressed by the flashy style 
of the shorter contestant. 
There were catcalls and 
yells and a rotund and checkered gentleman in diamonds 
immediately in front of our box jumped up and down, 
spasmodically giving utterance to his discontent. 

“Rotten! Rotten! Rotten!” 

“Siddown,” grunted my companion after enduring 
the spectacle with disdainful patience during several 
repetitions. 

The dissenter whirled. ‘“‘What the ” he began, 
breaking off at the instance of an imperative elbow which 
a neighbor in his box jammed into his midriff. 

“Say, d’yeh know who that is?” queried the neighbor. 

éé Nah.” 

“That’s Andy Dunne.” 

“‘Cheest!” said the diamond-fronted one in awe, 

“That’s the old boy,” proceeded the informant. ‘The 
wisest heimer in the whole Wiseheimer family.” 

Heads within several yards’ radius of the windy whis- 
per turned’ to regard’ my companion. He wore his 
honors indifferently. Royalty becomes accustomed to 
the calm acceptance of homage. And in the fight world 
my friend Andy Dunne—I make the claim with humility 
and pride—is more than royal; he is sage. Were it not 
a highbrow term, and, as such, repudiated by Fistiana, 
he would doubtless be addressed by the super-regal title 
of ‘‘ Maitre.” 

“‘ Anybody,” said Andy Dunne, ostensibly addressing 
me but in reality giving forth of his wisdom for the better 
behoof of the crowd, “that ain’t satisfied with one of Bud 
Lewis’ decisions don’t know the game. He don’t know the 
game, that’s all. Bud’s the straightest referee in the ring. 
I’m tellin’ yah!” 

A respectful murmur indicated assent. The checkered 
vociferator appeared to have shrunk quite small. I basked 
serenely in a reflected splendor. 


** Anythin’ doin’ to-night, Andy?” 

So close behind me was the murmur that I could feel 
the breath of it on my neck. It startled me. The third 
chair in Andy’s box, unoccupied upon our entry, now held 
a tall and rangy young man whose advent had been quite 
silent. A glance at the newcomer explained the unobtru- 
sive character of his arrival. On his feet were a heavy pair 
of arctics. Further, his body was incased in a long ulster. 
Though the thermometer could not have been much below 
eighty in the crowded building the ‘stranger’s palish face 
showed no bead of moisture. I judged him to be in good 
condition. 

To his query Andy Dunne responded only, ‘‘ Nope.” 

The young man moved his chair back into the corner 
of the box and fixed his eyes on the ring. 

““He’s a waiter,” Andy explained to me. 
go and order nothin’,” he added with a grin. 
that kind of a waiter.” 

“What other kind is there?” I asked, foreseeing one of 
Andy’s peculiar and refreshing technicalities. 

“Tell yah later. He’ll keep. He ain’t the show; not 
to-night. Monk Gormley is. Never saw the Monk, 
did yah?” 

“e No.?”’ 

“Yah got a treat comin’.” 

“Ts he so good?” 

“ Any two-hundred-pound guy with a knockout in each 
mitt,” pronounced the past master, ‘‘is good unless he’s 
paralyzed.” 

“Then Gormley has got the wallop, has he?” I said, 
modestly essaying the phraseology appropriate to the 
subject. 


“No, don’t 
“He ain’t 
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“Wallop? Oh,no! Nothin’ like that! Wallop! 
Why, man, he’s got a len’th of lead pipe in his left 
and a bag o’ sand in his right.” 

Perceiving this to be metaphorical I pursued the topic. 
“Ts he clever?” 

“Well, I dunno’s I’d call the Monk clever. But he 
knows a thing or two. And he’s the greatest goat-getter 
since Joe Walcott. He’s got ’em licked before they put 
their hands up.” 

“How does he do it?” 

“On his mug. Scares ’em to death. Rough Stuff is his 
middle name. Prob’ly he’ll pull somethin’ to-night. Wait 
till you see him.” 

To see Monk Gormley was to appreciate at once the 
fitness of his fighting name. As he settled into his corner, 
turning the hirsute barrel of his chest toward us, I thought 
of jungles and Mr. Darwin and the late Pithecanthropus 
erectus. His nutlike head was set into a pillar of a neck. 
His jaw, massive and stubbly, worked with a bestial 
eagerness. In his heavily fortified eyes was a kind of spar- 
kling ferocity. His arms, disproportionately long, but 
beautifully muscled, terminated in a pair of ridged hams. 
There was enough sturdiness to his legs to carry his weight. 
It was a freak build, but a fighting build. The crowd 
rose to him. 

“Popular apparently,” I remarked. 

“‘He’s got the wallop,” returned Andy Dunne, in a tone 
implying that the possessor of that blessing was the bene- 
ficiary of all the fairy gifts inclusive. 

Andy proceeded to impart a bit of history: “When 
Gormley first began fightin’ he got pinched in Central 
Park for doin’ his trainin’ without enough clothes to keep 
a policeman from being shocked. They brought him up 
before a near-sighted old judge. The old boy looked at 
him, took off his glasses, put ’em on again, and stared. 
‘Which tree were you livin’ in when they caught yah?’ 
says he. Gormley mumbled somethin’. ‘Discharged,’ 
‘But if you come back here again I’ll 
give you a year in the Zoo.’ That’s how they came to call 
him the Monk. He’s proud of it. Stuck on himself, he is. 
I don’t like that guy. Watch him now,” he added with a 
sudden intensity. 

The other heavyweight, as bulky, but not so formidable 
as Gormley, had entered the ring. At once the Monk 
crossed over to the other’s corner. Bud Lewis, fairest and 
most éareful of referees, quickly followed. So did one of 
the Monk’s seconds, anxiety evident in his face. 

“No tricks now,” I heard Lewis say in sharp warning, 
“for T’ll throw you out of the ring.” 

“There’s nothing too dirty for him to do,” said Andy 
Dunne, “‘if he ain’t watched. I don’t like that guy. He’s 
a disgrace to the profession. But,’’ he added as in fairness 
bound, “‘he sure has got the wallop.” 

Gormley’s antagonist stretched out a hand) affecting the 
formal but not unfriendly greeting of professional rivalry. 
The Monk struck it aside, leaned over, and growled some 
bristling threat into his face, then stalked back to his 
chair. Chagrin and a sort of doubt overspread the other 
fighter’s face. 

*‘Licked,” said Andy Dunne. “‘Licked before he stops 
a punch. Gormley’s got his goat.” 

So it proved. From the outset the man was cowed. 
Every time he came into a clinch the Monk bespattered 
him with foul abuse and derision. In the fourth round the 
valuable wallop landed and he was knocked out. 

“Unless somethin’ stops him pretty quick,’’ remarked 
Andy Dunne discontentedly, ‘that guy’s goin’ to be a 
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**Pitty Pinky Posy,’’ Cons 
tinued the Monk in His 
Outrageous Soprano. “‘Did 
Noicy Give it to Poicy?’’ 


contender for the champion- 
ship. And I don’t want it so. 
I don’t like that guy. He. 
done me a dirty trick once.”’) 

““What was that, Andy?” 

‘“‘Nemmind. I don’t like 
him. And I’m going to get 
him if I can. But—that wallop. The sleep 
pill in both hands.” 

Outside the lank young fellow who had whis- 
pered to Andy in our box was waiting. The 
trainer said a word to him; he nodded and went: 
away. As he turned the corner a gust of wind blew aside» 
his long unseasonable coat, revealing the bare column ’ 
of a leg. y 


“Why, he’s in fighting rig!” I exclaimed. ? 
Andy nodded. ‘‘He’s a waiter.” ) 
“So you told me. What’s the idea?” i 
“‘He’s waitin’ for his chance.” | 


“T don’t get it yet.” 3 


‘A little soft in the bean this evenin’?” inquired Andy 
solicitously. ‘‘I tote him round to the fights, all rigged and 
primed, in case some heavy drops out at the last minute.! 
Then in he goes. With instructions.” ' 

Perceiving what was expected of me I played up tol : 
the expert. 

“His instructions,” Andy replied to my question, “are; 
to stay through and get experience.” hale ¢ j 

‘Suppose he isn’t good enough?” 


} 
i 

“‘He’s good enough—for that.” | 
+ 


“Then why not put him through the usual routine, and) 
match him up regularly before some of the clubs?” ' 

“‘There’s reasons. For one, he ain’t got any reputation.” 

“With your backing fe j i 

‘“‘Besides, he’s high-strung. Nervous.” ; 

“T see. By putting him into the ring as a substitute on 
a moment’s notice, you count on vi 

“Besides, his name is Percy. Percy Harwell.” 

Tyro though I am in matters relative to the fight game 
I still know enough to appreciate the incongruity—nay, 
the impossibility of a prize fighter named Percy. ; 

“Change it,” said I. 

““Goin’ to,” retorted Andy Dunne. “Got any sugges 
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tions? Yahr a litt’ry guy.” a 


Young, Battling, Kid, Knockout—these be the cogno-| 
mens de convenance for neophytes of the ring. On this: 


ground I should be safe, if inglorious. But I chose rather) | 


to strive for originality. : 

“T don’t know his style,” I ventured. 
call him The Borer?” 

“He ain’t a borer,” retorted Andy. 
a guy of his build that was?” 


“Did yah ever se 


“But why noti | 


“Well, then,” said I, still groping, “how would Shifty _ 


Smith do?” 
For a moment Andy looked startled. 
know about his shift?’’ he demanded. 
“Nothing, naturally. I never saw him in action.” 
“One of these days you will. Shifty Smith, eh? Shifty 
Smith? That might do.” i 
With gratification I envisaged the hope of yet making) 
my impress, though a faint one, upon fistic history. 
“Hasn’t he got anything but a shift?” I asked. 


“What do you 


a) 


teriously. And less mysteriously: ‘‘He’s got me.” 


Palpably something special was intended for young Mr | 


Perey Harwell. 


“Where did you find him, Andy?” | 
“Picked him up at an amatoor show.” Andy occasion= | 
ally wanders in far and strange bypaths. ‘‘He was rotten” 


“Then why As 
_ “Liked his footwork. And he was such a blank-looki 
simp.” 
“Ts that a recommendation?” B+ 
“Maybe. He’ll take orders and he won’t get oaty, 


said the trainer, whose range of expression extends evel | 


into the racing world. “‘I gota use for him.” 


i} 
“‘He’s got a pair of legs,” replied Andy Dunne mys: | 


i! 
i 
\ 
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“What particular use have you got for Shifty Smith?” 
I asked with purposeful emphasis on the title. 

My friend Andy accepted the hint. “Well, seein’ yah 
gimme the name for him—this is under yahr shirt, though. 
On the dead low-down.” 

“Understood.” 

“Well ——” A pause. Then quite offhandedly: “ Monk 
Gormley.” 

“What!” I stopped short in my astonishment. 
he’ll eat your poor little Percy.” 

“Will he? Wait a year.” 

“After I’ve waited a year, what then?” 

“Why, then Shifty Smith, a young heavy that’s begin- 
nin’ to be talked about by the wise ones—but not too much 
talked about—will be weighin’ in at about one-eighty- 
seven. And there won’t anybody eat him. Not without 
indigestion.” 

“To the Monk’s two hundred?” [ reminded Andy. 

“At least I figure he’ll be givin’ the Monk about fifteen 


“Why, 


pounds. And he’ll be practically an unknown. All the 
worse for Gormley to be knocked out by him.” 

er re 12? 

“Come on! Yahr blockin’ the traffic,” urged Andy. 


“Yes; there’s ifs in every game. Here’s one of ’em: If 
Perc—Shifty Smith don’t stop him in the next year Monk 
Gormley’ll be the logical challenger for the championship, 
Therefore Shifty’s got to turn the trick.’’ 

And my friend again expressed his emphatic detestation 
of the Monk with special reference to that gentleman’s 
digestive tract. 

Twice in the next six months I saw the sobriquet which 
owed its origin to me, in the sporting columns. Andy’s 
waiter had found opportunities, Furthermore, he had 
taken them apparently in strict accordance with his train- 
er’s order to stay through. Both results were draws. One 
was against a good man. The newspapers commented 
with mild approval and some surprise on the sound defense 
of the substitute. But a sound defense never yet knocked 
out a fighter of Gormley’s caliber. So much I ventured to 
remark to Andy Dunne when I ran across him at a Kreisler 
concert—Andy, like most high-caliber experts, is a warm 
admirer of virtuosity in other lines than his own. 
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To which he responded briefly: “Under a pull.’”’ 

“Am I to infer that he could have knocked out Grice?” 

Andy’s reply was generous in the latitude it afforded for 
my inferring what I chose. 

“His orders,” he added, ‘“‘was to stay through. If he 
put the other guy away before the limit how could he 
stay through? I ask yah.” 

“Is he coming along according to expectations?” 

The connoisseur rubbed a horny jaw with an iron hand. 
“He’s gettin’ all that I can teach him,” he replied, “and 
maybe a bit that I can’t. Comin’ down this spring? 
He’ll be there.” 

Every May Andy Dunne in his réle of physical mentor 
and friend invites me to his country quarters on the J ersey 
coast, where for a fortnight he gives me a vigorous course 
in road work and such other exercises as are suitable to 
prevent advancing middle ‘age from becoming premature 
decay. All the other pupils are knights of the padded 
glove, of various classes; but advanced degree. Among 
these I am as a lamb amidst lions, protected only by the 
implicit discipline which the master exercises over all and 
sundry. His method of presenting me to his flock ‘is 
unvarying. ‘ 

“My friend here’s a litt’ry writer,” he says in depreca- 
tory tones. ‘“But,’’ he adds, brightening, “he ain’t so 
rotten in a handball court.. He’l] give yah a sweat.” 

Proud indeed is the privilege of giving a sweat to genius 
of the high order which frequents Andy Dunne’s stable. 
But it has its drawbacks in that one’s victory in this, the 
fighter’s special game, is invariably followed by a challenge 
to put on the mitts, the intention of the defeated being 
that of knightly chivalry; namely, to wipe out the stigma 
in blood. Fortunately my game was seldom quite good 
enough to win, except against Percy Harwell, alias Shifty 
Smith; and, fortunately again, that gentleman was not 
of the knightly spirit. We played regularly, and each time 
I was moved to wonder whether the all-wise Andy had not 
for once mistaken his‘man. It seemed impossible that so 
unresourceful a contestant could ever make a fighter. He 
hit the ball, no.matter from where or with which hand, 
hard, high on the wall and with unvarying pace. Later I 
discovered that Andy Dunne had given him strict orders 


to do this very thing and no other thing. He wasa paragon 
of obedience, : 

In practice bouts he showed chiefly a natural and in- 
genious rather than a sound defense, and surprising agility 
for so big a man. Thanks to those pillared legs of his he 
moved like a ballet dancer, Ina spirit of friendly criticism 
I remarked as much to Andy Dunne. 

“Yep. He’ll dance all right,” said the master. ‘“He’ll 
dance Mr. Gormley dizzy.” 

“But will that win a fight?” I inquired. 

“Tt’ll help.” 

“Perhaps you’re training him to kick Gormley out of 
the ring,” I suggested. 

Andy accepted my flippancy, unmoved and indulgent. 
“He’s got a kick, all right. And it ain’t all in his legs.” 

Alone of Andy’s stable the young heavyweight worked 
out with the master invariably in private. All that Andy 
vouchsafed to me in the way of explanation was that 
Percy’s was an ‘individual style and I ain’t takin’ chances 
on showin’ it in advance of the season.” However, to my 
great gratification I was invited to be present, as lone 
spectator, on the great occasion when Kid Mack, cleverest 
of middleweights, having run over from his training quar- 
ters at Newark to pay his respects to Andy Dunne, gra- 
ciously offered to give the new heavy a tryout. Andy was 
pleased. He was also serious. He took his pupil to one 
side for final instructions. 

“This guy Mack is clever,” said he. 

“Awright,’’ assented Shifty Smith equably. 

“He’s light on his feet and lightnin’ with his hands.” 

* Awright.” 

“He'll cut yah up.” 

“Awright,” said the tyro, accepting any program of his 
mentor’s as infallible, 

“Keep away the best yah can. Poke him off with yahr 
left. About the seventh round, watch me for the signal.” 

“ Awright, boss.’’ 

When the pair entered the ring for the ten-round tryout 
Shifty Smith’s hands were seen to be incased in what 
resembled miniature pillows. His gloves must have 
weighed a pound apiece. 

(Continued on Page 120) 


Gormley Chased Him to a Corner, Hemmed Him There, Prepared to Finish Him 


might have been seen a solitary horseman wending 

his way through the forest glades now lighted up by 
the golden rays of the declining sun. About him on every 
hand rose the majestic peaks of a precipitous mountain 
range, their declivities softened by the velvet shadows of 
the departing day. The faint. woodland trail over which 
his good steed thus far had brought him wound hither 
and yon by the side of a mountain stream of crystal 
clearness. 

All Nature seemed about to sink to rest. Weariness 
sat upon the brow of the tall stranger, who now pushed 
forward his lagging steed. A troubled look came 
over his dark and regular features. His brows were 
drawn close. His gleaming eye, alight with resolu- 
tion, took on an added brilliance as, shifting in his 
richly caparisoned saddle, he looked back over his 
shoulder. The mountain glades rang with the echo 
of his vibrant voice. Few were his words, but 
none could doubt their import. Sir Wilfred 
Stanhope—for readers of our earlier volumes will 
discern that it was none other than he—called out 
in clear, bell-like tones: “‘Say, where do we eat?” 

As though in half a hundred echoes came an 
answering cry: ‘“‘Oh, boy, where do we eat?” 

Presently there came into view a singular caval- 
cade—eight motor cars, as many trucks loaded 
down with a multitude of varying objects, a horse- 
man or two, a buckboard, several wagons. Reclining 
gracefully in these there might have been seen a 
goodly company of fifty-odd individuals, composed of 
actors, actresses, extras, teamsters, carpenters, soldiers, 
villagers and others. You have guessed it. Sir Wilfred 
Stanhope and these others made up a movie company 
on location. They had traveled far and they were hungry. 
It happened that we needed some mountains, some 
semidesert, some running water, a few rocks with sand, a 
trifle of foliage now and then. The inside stuff already had 
largely been done in the studio downtown. Now we were 
shooting the open stuff. 

I presume that we may name this production The Soul 
Child, since that is not anything like its name. It was my 
first experience in watching the shooting of a soul child, 
and I am sure that the assassination held many new things 
for me. Perhaps some of them may be new also to the 
reader. 

Every author knows all about producers. Most of them 
want outright sale for a lump sum—the said lump sum in 
no ease or by any possibility to be in excess of $8.65. At 
first they offered me only $7.28, but by being firm I got 
them up to $8.65. 


[Tat he evening of a beautiful autumn day there 


Practical Pointers From a Scenario Writer 


OW $8.65 is a great deal of money, but at the same 
time if you be constructed with a cantankerous and 
stubborn disposition you don’t like to have the other fellow 
tell you that $8.65 is all that any soul child is worth, all 
that any fellow is going to pay you or anybody else, and 
all that you ever are going to get. A great many authors 
fell for that $8.65 stunt. There are some of the best-known 
authors in America whose lists of books are shot to pieces 
because they took low prices for the outright sale for the 
film rights of their work. When the producer who took on 
The Soul Child felt round among American authors for 
his lists he found that several of the best authors did not 
have much left to sell. So much for a stubborn disposition. 
At least, at last, I was sitting on the rear seat of a shiny 
car with a real producer, with a real contract in my pocket, 
which said nothing about an outright sale, but let me in on 
a royalty basis. I was in on the gamble with all these 
others and with him. With all of them I could join in a 
chorus, ‘‘ Where do we eat?”’ Of course it is not yet certain 
that we eat at all. That is what a royalty basis does to you. 
We were discarding precedent to a very large extent and 
entering into a new field which carried even more risk than 
the average adventure in the movie world. For one thing, 
my producer was a man of such nerve that he had insisted 
that the author should supervise the production of the 
film. I liked this clause in the author’s side of The Soul 
Child contract. Such things make an author think he is a 
regular fellow. Later on a close analysis of the word 
‘““supervise”’ will lead an author to realize that it is made 
of two Latin words which mean ‘“‘to overlook.” When an 
author is supervising his own movie it means that he has 
got to overlook a lot of things. But he feels better. 
When I got off the train at Los Angeles I was quite tall, 
some eight feet linear. At the station I met my producer, 
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Making a Book Imto a Movie=By Emerson Hough 


wearing just plain, everyday, ordinary clothes—no dia- 
monds—but offering a kindly smile. 

“How are you, poor worm?” he said to me. “Deflate, 
and come with me.” 

That night we sat up late looking over the scenario, or 
continuity, of The Soul Child. He said it was made up of 
my novel, but of course in the confusion of the office they 
may have switched in some other soul child not in the least 
of the same parentage or complexion. Whatever may be 
the crimes of The Soul Child I swear I am innocent. The 
scenario was completed by the time I reached Los Angeles. 
Without batting an eye the boss admitted that he did it 
himself, that his accomplices were the director and the 
head scenario man of the organization, and that it had 
taken them nine weeks of hard work to perpetrate the 
crime. Those three are the real criminals. All I did was to 
furnish the name. After we got the picture finished we 
changed the name. I say these things so that the over- 
looking part of the supervision may be more readily un- 
derstood by other authors. 

Not that I have any doubt whatever of the wisdom of our 
producer in attempting to let the author in on the over- 
looking. As a matter of fact the boss was so good as to tell 
me two or three times that he thought I earned my board 
on the job. I made several kicks, perhaps half a dozen 
strong ones in all, which we made stick, because they had 
good reason under them. As to the vanity of authorship, 
T never carried any of that anyhow, so we had no trouble. 
We all quickly shook down into one business organization, 
each fellow trying to find his own place in the picture, and 
all of us working only for the good of the picture. 

T don’t know what troubles other authors may have or 
may make, but in the case of The Soul Child the author’s 
relation was pleasant. I think that if a writer has good 
horse sense he quickly will begin to see that he is translat- 
ing from one medium into another medium, with which he 
has not been familiar. The methods are different, the 
values are different. It is said that few authors are able 
to make scenarios out of their own work. I think myself 
that this point is very well taken, because the two arts 
are entirely independent. I talked over this matter with 
ot head scenario writer, who has done many successful 

ms. 

“An author could learn to write a scenario if he would 
take time and if that were his business,” said this specialist. 
“There is no sacred mystery about building a continuity. 
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You have got to remember that you are working with the 
eye of a camera. Now suppose you stand at a corner of a 
park—you can see the whole park, clear to the farther edge. 
You could take five or six pages in a book and describe that 
park, and in that case your public could get an idea of the 
farther edge of the park. But if you should set up a 
camera and make a photograph, the width of your field 
would make every object in it small and indistinct. The 
public wants to know about the pair of lovers on the 
park bench. You have to translate that through the 
angle of a camera lens. So you move your camera 
up close to the lovers on the bench. Now you see 
their features, their motions, but you do not see the 
rest of the park. 

“Now that is all there is to scenario writing. It 
means more camera sets. You have got to have 
the big fundamental human emotions. The rest 
is simply setting up your camera at different 
distances. The continuity is simply description 
of a lot of camera sets, each of which has got to 
be understood at once by the audience. Sixteen 
pictures to the second means motion. Sometimes 
you have your figures large, sometimes smaller. 
Once in a while you show only the faces. Some- 
times you have practically a still picture, a face 

showing a certain emotion. You use a little color 

on a landscape, maybe, now and then. You do 
what you can to interest and please and soothe 
an audience. When the shifting of your camera sets 
does not carry the story unmistakably you fall back 

on your subtitles or your cut-backs. 

‘Now the difference between the scenario writer and 
the author is that the latter stands at a corner of the 
park and the former near the end of a park bench. The 
author can go back and describe the thing over again, the 
scenario man can’t. The author can take time, the scenario 
writer can’t. You can’t repeat in the film, and each point 
must be unmistakable. 

“So, you see, there you have two entirely different arts. 

T don’t think they coincide very readily. If you make a 
scenario writer out of an author, so that after that he begins 
to talk in camera sets and to paint a lot of scenes one after 
the other, all the time thinking of the action—why, then 
he’s doing studio stuff and not literature. The two are 
distinctly different. If you pick up a novel written jerkily, 
the first thing your highbrow critic says is, ‘Written for 
the movies!’ Quite often that’s true. I don’t think any 
really great novel ever could be written by any author who 
was thinking of the film production. 

“At the same time an author is dealing with the standard 

human emotions. That’s his trade. If he has got a set of 
big situations, it’s our business to take them out of the 
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book and translate them and correlate them. We may | 
have to take some scenes from the back of the book and || 


put them in the front of the film, so that the story will 
carry to the film audience. It is hard for an author to see 
his book except just as he has written it—it has become 
crystallized in his mind.” : 


Taking a Chance in a Risky Experiment 


Be any author who has good sense and can reason @ 
little these words should have much value. At any rate 


they had everything to do with my own presence on the 


seat of the motor car that evening. My producer had re- — 


solved upon a risky experiment. He had felt the growing 
demand of the public for better pictures and had realized 


the tremendous purchasing power of the film public, their 
right to the very best that can be produced for them. The, 


old slapstick stuff, the vamp stuff, sex stuff, Wild West 


stuff and all the rest rightly now begin to pall on the — 


public. Even the vague demand for dress-suit stuff on the 
part of ghetto audiences is a good indication—the film 


audience is beginning to demand its share of human emo-— 
tions set out in good ordinary human conditions. My 
producer was of the bold belief that the intelligence of the - 
film public long has been insulted. 8 

“The average scenario turned out takes the studio ma 
from three to six days,” said he. ‘If he can’t write J 
continuity a week he can’t hold a job. It took three of 
more than two months to write this continuity. We’ 
got six hundred and fifty scenes in it, instead of the usu 
one hundred and fifty scenes. We’ll shoot thirty thousané 
feet of film and will keep six thousand feet. We’ll spend: 
hundred thousand dollars to get the last bit of juice out 0b 
this continuity. What I believe is demanded by the pubiit 
is ideas and excellence. I am going to win on that or 8! 
broke on it—I am sure I don’t know which. 
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“You'll want to know about the people in your cast,” 
he went on. ‘‘We’ve not a bad actor in the bunch—eyery 
one of them is competent, and not one of them cheap. But 
as to the planetary stars, we haven’t got them—our com- 
pany is all-star. They all can act, and that’s what I want. 
The old star system hag many absurdities init. The pulling 
power of a few film stars is beyond question in America, 
but how many of them have made fortunes for authors ag 
well as for themselves? I want to split the money a little 
farther down the line. That’s the way to get a look at new 
ideas. New ideas any producer has got to have who wants 
to make big pictures, and big pictures are what the public 
wants. The best never has been too good for America— 
but we haven’t had any best. 

“The film world has got to do better than it has been 
doing. Thereisatremendous public, atremendous amount 
of purchasing power. The best kind of best is not too 
good for the American public. 

“The star system,” he went on, “is simply one of the 
developments of the industry, which is still young. There 
will always be stars, always will be sudden and accidental 
hits. But the proposition on which I am going to win or 
fail is this—the idea is bigger than the actor. If an actor 
understands his profession he can fit himself to a big part. 
That is more logical than trying to fit a part to an actor. 
With me it is just a question of the cart and the horse. In 
the star system they both are there—but quite often you 
will see the cart ahead of the horse.” 


All the Cards on the Table 


4 S? NOW, my son, you can see a few of the things you 

are up against. As to what ’m up against, the Lord 
only knows. This is the greatest jazz business in the world. 
I would not pretend to predict a thing about it. We have 
made two or three good killings already on these lines, 
and we’re going to make another with The Soul Child or 
I’m going to lose a lot of money. That’s all I know. It’s 
a great life. Home back East was never like this.” 

I cast a reminiscent glance back over my own life his- 
tory. 

“Partner,” said I, “you couldn’t guarantee that my 
royalties on The Soul Child will amount to more than 
$8.65, could you?” 

“TI won’t guarantee you a cent,” said he. ‘‘What I will 
guarantee is that you are in on all the plays, that you will 
get a square deal and can see all the cards on the table any 
time you want to. If you come out here to see life, pray 
consider that the ponies here are just the same as they 
are anywhere else. Bet them the way it will give you the 
most fun.” 


Wherefore it may be seen that I was by way of learning 
several things about the film industry. I may say that I 
was with the company for a month, and saw eighty-five 
thousand, cold cash, spent on The Soul Child before I left, 
the picture not being completed at that time. It is of no 
consequence whether or not you shall ever identify our 
production—I trust you will not, else I could not write this 
story at all. It is not the story of a picture, but the story 
of an industry. I think that that industry by now ought 
to begin to be taken not asa joke, but asa business, and a 
big business at that. 

Nothing has changed more rapidly than the motion- 
picture business in the last few years, and no business in 
the world has more misapprehension han ging toit. A great 
many people, for instance, are eager to attach reputations 
of light morals to the picture-making profession. [I don’t 
believe that this is in the least just. The motion-picture 
actor or actress is one of the hardest-working business per- 
sonsin the world. They are all human beings, most of them 
good, some of them not so good. They havea curious code 
of morality all their own on the lot, as the phrase goes. We 
knew of one or two couples living together, not in wedlock, 
yet received by their fellow players. Theirlife histories were 
known, and their reasons were weighed and passed on in 
the peculiar standards of this strange make-believe world. 
There were others, more prominent, who had become 
ostracized on account of their private lives, and tolerated 
neither by actors nor employers. Any charges of promis- 
cuity in life on the lot is a grotesque injustice. The gayety 
of the profession is there, yes, and all its comradeship, but 
you must learn the laws of these people, and they are strict. 
For our own little family—and we were all so strangely free 
from jealousy and professional bickerings that we were 
indeed a little family—I have got to say that they were as 
fine a band of human beings as I ever met, loyal and faith- 
ful to the limit, and as clean in their personal lives as the 
attendance of a New England sabbath school. 

These people work at a business and want to make good. 
They want to be hired over again. They have time to 
laugh, but have no time for foolishness. Sometimes the 
hours are very long—on location they cover every minute 
of the sunlight fit for shooting. In the studio I have known 
the entire cast to work all day and until three o’clock the 
next morning. I never heard a complaint from one of the 
company, never saw better morale anywhere. 

There is a curious intellectual keenness too in a company 
of this sort. It is not alone the money of a producer or the 
brain of a director that makes a great picture—whatever 
the director would be glad to have you think about that. 
In the last analysis it comes down to the intellect and the 
heart, the sensibilities of the individual playing each part. 


On Location— The Lunch Hour 


Without reservation I can say that if it were possible for 
me to rewrite The Soul Child, seeing it as I do now, plus 
the ideas of all these others, it would be a vastly better 
book. Time and again I saw these people discover emo- 
tional possibilities in a character or a scene which I my- 
self never had seen before. If the thing shall prove to be 
a success it is not attributable to the author, but to these 
others. I only hope for every other author as good luck 
as we had in this phase of our gamble. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that all the tradi- 
tions and the conventions of the profession were cast aside 
by the iconoclast on the same seat with the author. Both 
the producer and the director take care of all that sort 
of thing, especially the director. None of us had any de- 
sire to lose any money just to prove a point. It was my 
earnest wish to make more than the $8.65 out of my share 
of The Soul Child, and as this picture would require some- 
where between four and six months of hard work by the 
organization it is plain that neither producer nor director 
intended to take any unnecessary chances. There are many 
strange peculiarities of the theatrical profession, which is 
the riskiest in the world. Almost any manager will produce 
a play by any man who has made a success by any other 
play. Breaking in is the hardest part. If one manager 
makes a success all the others flock in after him, trying to 
do the same thing before it gets too late. A theatrical 
manager will risk a fortune without batting an eye, and 
yet he will not take chances that would seem of no con- 
sequence to a player in a ten-cent-ante game. The theatri- 
cal world is full of shadows, and managers go among them 
shivering and shuddering, risking every dollar they have 
in the world that their judgment is right, and scared to 
death for fear they are wrong. 


Too Much Glory for the Dog 


ape ILLUSTRATE managerial faithfulness to precedent I 

may say that we had a trained dog drawing a salary of 
fifty dollars aweek—such dogs sometimes draw double that 
salary. I hate this trained dog with all the bitterness of 
my soul, because in the advertising matter put out for The 
Soul Child this trained dog is featured with the author, the 
picture of the dog being larger than that of the author. In 
going over the continuity of the picture with the director 
I found that every time I had a really big situation, such 
as killing the hero or pulling off a clinch between the hero 
and the heroine or drowning somebody, without fail here 
would come in this trained dog to wag its tail or look up 
into the face of the heroine at the time she was being kissed 
or of the hero while he was being drowned. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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on the upper East Side in what is known as the resi- 
dence section. He came on duty at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Any evening at six found him leaning back 
against the railing of one of the old-fashioned, red-brick 
corner houses, his stalwart body relaxed at ease, his bluff 
blond face gazing straight before him at the shrubbery of 
the parkway. His expression was as if consciously as- 
sumed, a public expression like that of an actor taking part 
in a tableau, holding himself there, a symbolic figure be- 
fore an audience. At times he moved to the crescent of 
pavement which ended each block of shrubbery, and stood 
looking down the street, where nothing ever seemed to 
necessitate his interference. At other times he walked 
slowly, deliberately, processionally up the thoroughfare 
beneath the awnings of new, stupendous apartment houses, 
through scattering groups of children, who suspended 
their clamberings after strayed balls until his official 
glance was removed from them; past hurrying tradesmen, 
acknowledging their salutations with a movement of the 
hand; then, solemnly rounding the corner, paced up the 
cross street toward the waving green trees of the park itself. 
The postman making his collection greeted him, and he 
nodded impersonally. Gentlemen getting out of limou- 
sines nodded to him, and he saluted, stiff with deference, as 
aloof from those as he was from tradesmen, postmen and 
children. The light skirts and parasols of women coming 
home from tea momentarily distracted his eyes, but im- 
mediately, as if self-conscious, he fastened his atten- 
tion all the more impersonally upon the gray facades 
of the houses, quiet, dignified, reserved, their doorways 
recessed under carved hoods of stone, their windows 
tightly curtained with immobile, stony-looking falls of 
lace—not a stir of life suggested behind them, not a flash 
of color anywhere except perhaps a window box of spring 
flowers: then, having reached the middle of the block, he 
reversed his direction, retreated upon his own footsteps 
across the parkway, and penetrated for half a block into 
quite another region, where garages interspersed 
apartment houses, and odors were in the air, 
more people in the streets, more children, and 
an ever-swelling clangor of noise; remarched, 
turning south down the parkway for a block, 
then westward, then eastward again, weaving 
like the shuttle of watchful Destiny. 
As evening advanced it was to be 
observed that the uniformed figure 
took on more importance in the pub- 
lie eye. Pedestrians never failed to 
take note of him. ‘Ah, there he is,” 
they appeared to say. ‘‘It’s all right, 
then.” Certain matrons, deserted 
by bold modern 
daughters for the 
delights of the roof 
garden, recognized 
the measured click 


Porte sover X covered a beat of some seven blocks 


of his footfall beneath their windows, and taking comfort 
refrained from looking under the bed. He was the law 
protecting and controlling. There was reassurance in the 
backward fling of his shoulders, the lift of his chin, the 
muscular hand whirling the swagger stick; more than all 
in his look, which suggested somehow profound experience. 
Who, if not he, had seen behind the doorways of crime? 
Policeman X strolling serene and alert would glance up 
into the spaces between the houses as if to make sure 
that no illicit shadow were lurking there; or pausing 
would try the security of a locked door. Regularly at 
intervals of two hours he telephoned from the box on 
the lamp-post, and anyone overhearing his communication 


Policeman X Made Out the 
Top of a Head With Short 

Blond Hair That Tossed as the Head 
Jerked in a Frantic Effort to Raise Itself 


would have learned that everything in that 
district was quiet. 

On the last block of his beat he sometimes 
stopped—it would be then about nine in the 
evening—to lean over the grille of a brown- 
stone front and chat with a girl in an apron 
who happened to be lingering there; and these 
conversations revealed that Policeman X, 
whatever his official nature, as mere man con- 
versing with woman was an amiable and 
rather diffident person. 

Their acquaintance had begun on an evening 
in April, shortly after Policeman X had been 
transferred. She had appeared in the sheltered 
areaway and offered him a cup of coffee with 
the remark that he must be cold. He was, in 
fact, and accepted the offer gratefully, a little 
awkwardly, perhaps, for he was afraid of girls. 
They had a way of looking at you as though 
they expected something; you couldn’t be 
sure what. And then they giggled suddenly at 
nothing, or called out things at you, smart things you 
couldn’t think of answers to. 

But this one was different. She merely made an 
intelligent observation upon the weather, and then 
about the procession that had marched up the avenue 
that afternoon, passing quite naturally to the gallant 
display made by the force. All this was very agree- 
able, and the next time Policeman X saw her he 
nodded not at all officially, but quite humanly and 
shyly. On a succeeding occasion he gathered enough 
courage to say “Good evening.” And gradually, 
through some influence he did not fully understand 
the monosyllables developed into conversations. ‘ 

They discussed the armistice, the sugar shortage 
the neighborhood gossip. Annie knew a surprising 
lot about the people, indicating with a motion of the 
head, tossing off histories in a sentence. 

“That’s Feeny Talbot, that kid. Ain’t twenty-one 
yet. Brought down five German airplanes, and got 
two decorations.” Or: “Look, there’s Mrs. Fane— 
no, the stout one getting into the limousine with that 
little feller. He’s a clavoyant. Notice anything queer 
about his eyes? Well, he gets her money all right. 
She’s always out with him; the whole house just goin’ 
to pieces; and her kid, Mary, runnin’ loose round the 
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streets, a regular Broadway vamp. That other woman 
with the purple hat is Kitty Maris, Major Douglas’ sec- 
retary, that was watched for a spy.” Or: “Did you hear 
about old lady Besson? Katy told me. She’s locked her- 
self into her rooms going on two weeks now, and nobody 
can get to see her, and only talk to her through the door; 
even her lawyer.” 

And Policeman X, with eyebrows raised to his hair and 
lips shaped to a grin of skepticism, would protest, “Aw, 
come, how do you know?” 

“How do I know?”’ With one of the unexpected turns 
of mind that made her interesting she asked, ‘‘ Where were 
you born?” 

“Tn Ireland.” 

“T thought so. And I was born two blocks from Tam- 
many Hall. And that’s how I know.” 

He felt that she was laughing at him, but her black eyes 
had a kind expression. Annie’s eyes were really very fine, 
he decided. 

Their friendship progressed to the point of a walk in the 
park, and almost perished under the oppressive ceremony; 
recovered itself in the dark and stifling atmosphere of the 
movies, where they sat, shoulders touching, and within 
sound of each other’s breathing, mutually thrilled. And 
on one unforgetable Sunday they went down to Coney 
Island together. Policeman X, who believed in doing things 
handsomely—even when you had never done them before— 
bought her a bunch of violets. They danced together in the 
hot hall to the metallic shouting of the phonograph. 

He did not reflect that such harmless and friendly at- 
tentions might stir wild hopes in the bosom of a lonely, 
unflattered woman. He thought of her as a nice girl; 
quiet, almost as quiet as the delightful beings who passed 
him at five o’clock in the afternoon with a flutter of par- 
asol fringes; but there the resemblance ended. They had 
mystery. They disappeared into carved doorways and 
mounted into glass-inclosed vehicles; and their beautiful 
impersonal eyes, oblivious of everything upon the common 
earth, were always absorbed, fixed in some preoccupation 
far more extraordinary, no doubt, finer and rarer than any 
that had ever concerned Policeman X. An exotic atmos- 
phere like a perfume seemed to breathe from their hair, 
their skin, from the temples down to the rosy tips of their 
fingers; even from their extraordinary narrow little feet 
glittering in bronze or gold tissue. There was no exotic 
quality about the girl. Her face was dark and forceful, 
and—like her shoes—utilitarian in contour. She was just 
Annie, and Policeman X never had the impulse to look 
back at her. 

He would continue his promenade to the red-brick cor- 
ner and come to his accustomed halt, lounging against the 
railings. 

This was the hour when the East Side pours itself into 
the park. All the nations of the world, fermenting in one 
nation, streamed past, all conditions of living: The demure 
maiden, snowy white from hat to heels, with her young 
man, a clerk or perhaps a college fellow, City of New York; 
and these were college women certainly—sport hats, low- 
heeled shoes, long stride, low voices. Policeman X knew 
their type, and secretly despised their ideas of settlements. 
Improving the condition of the poor indeed! With these 
the even more prosperous couples from Third Avenue, and 
the less prosperous men carrying their coats, but with the 
conservatism of their class disdaining to discard hats; 
broad slow-moving women, the tails of their blouses worn 
outside for greater coolness, their reddened hands pushing 
baby carriages; wrecks that had been human beings, with 
formless garments hanging upon them, shuffling along in 
grotesque colossal shoes; hoarse-voiced youths, dandies of 
Second Avenue, roughs with shirts open down breasts 
gleaming with sweat. And the girls, thin figures in white, 
the grime of the power machines still on their hands. They 
were everywhere, gathering in mothlike groups under the 
electric lights, moving in intertwined phalanxes, and with 
a singular uniformity of look—the look of youth itself. Their 
eyes seemed to be staring past the stoicism of the elder 
faces, searching for sensations and emotions. When a gang 
of young men charged down the middle of the street with 
cries, ‘a perceptible flutter passed through this feminine 
throng. They appeared to shrink back and then be drawn 
forward in the wake of the masculine current. 

Gradually the whole congested procession dwindled and 
ceased. The streets became very quiet. Traffic was scant. 

Then the two night watchmen in the great half-built , 
apartment house, cater-cornered from Policeman ».@ 
stand, would emerge, lounge across to the lamp-post, and 
bracing themselves begin a discussion of the situation in 
Europe. Presently Policeman X would drift over and | 
enter into this discussion. They would argue about the | 
partition of Germany and the policy of the United States 
until, at ten-thirty, came the washers of the streets, em 
veloped Laocodnlike in glistening serpentine coils, but | 
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Mind That Made Her Interesting She 
Asked, “‘Where Were You Born?” 


unlike that hero with cigarettes 
tightly in their mouths, and in 
a few moments the air would 
be filled with white waterspouts 
turning all the asphalt black, 
glistening and liquid. The re- 
gion seemed to wake into an interval of heavenly cool- 
ness. A moist smell of green leaves steamed up from the 
parkway; and like flowers after rain appeared the dinner 
people going home or on to other gayeties. Couples passed, 
the women’s pale-colored frocks showing under their long 
capes; the men, panamas in hand, cigarettes fuming. Lim- 
ousines flashed round the corner, accorded a glimpse of 
vivid creatures inside, and were gone. On the heels of these 
the joy-riders flinging garlands of yells behind them; a little 
later the stragglers from the park. At half past twelve the 
last group of baby carriages went past; then the empty 
open barouches, the horses’ hoof beats sounding strangely 
little and light in the silence of the streets; and last Police- 
man Y, to take up the position in front of the red-brick 
house, while Policeman X made his report at the station 
house, and loosening his tunic walked home across the park. 

Sometimes on his way between the Highty-sixth Street 
exit and the apartment on Nine- 
tieth he dropped in at Leffert’s, 
There was always a uniform or 
two in the selected gatherings 
round the table in the back room, 
and between discussions of Bat- 
tling Vic’s left-handers or the pos- 
sible outcome of the game next 
Saturday, interesting tales un- 
rolled themselves. Political farce 
was the more frequent theme; 
but there were also sidelights on 
old unprintable scandals; anec- 
dotes of murderers; above all, 
that never-to-be-solved sphinx’s 
riddle, the female criminal, her 
motives, her hysterical revela- 
tions, her obstinate impenetrable 
silences. Apart from her they dis- 
cussed woman of the uncriminal 
variety. Upon this subject their 
convictions seemed to be clearer 
and their experience unbounded. 
It was amazing, the adventures 
that certain strikingly unattrac- 
tive gentlemen had had. 

Policeman X, his serious blue 
eyes fastened upon the speaker’s 
face, his stein of beer neglected 
in front of him, never related an 
adventure nor offered an opinion; 
seldom commented. His face ex- 
pressed, however, profound at- 
tention. 

The others liked him, thought 
him a good kid, a little slow per- 
haps, but deep. What he didn’t 
know about women! Well, they 
rather guessed if he’d wanted to 
talk! His mother looked upon 
him as her dear boy who weeded 
her vegetable garden and carried 
up her coal and would some day 
be police commissioner, but would 
never marry, for the reason that 
no girl living was half good enough 
for him. 

They none of them knew him. 
With the instinctive secrecy of 
Sensitive persons he concealed 
the underlying fact of his life, 
which worked in all his thoughts 
and insensibly colored his atti- 
tude toward the world. On the 
beat that Policeman X patrolled 
nothing ever happened. 

As far as the life outside that 
beat was concerned, what could 
be expected to happen to a man 
Who went off duty at one o’clock, 
tobed at two, rose at nine, weeded 


a vegetable garden, exercised in a gymnasium, and studied 
books rather than the peculiarities of municipal politics? 
But his beat, the active field of his profession, including 
as well whatever slight social intercourse he had with the 
world—something better might have been expected of that. 
And yet it was upon his beat that he became aware most 
keenly of the uneventfulness of his existence—no matter 
where he walked! He had paced other quarters of the city. 
He had been stationed in traffic centers where the. com- 
plexities of chance were enormous; had stood in his fixed 
attitude, with his unchanging, assumed expression, con- 


-fronting the mass of human beings that pressed forward, 


Those Lifted Arms With Their Circling Gestures, the Head Thrown Back Showing the 
Length and Fuliness of the Throat, Sent Old Stories Reviving in His Head 


“InIretand." “I Thought So. And 
I Was Born Two Blocks From Tam: 
many Hall, That's How I Know’? 


while automobiles laden with a distinguished foreign com- 
mission shot up.the avenue, secret-service men clinging 
thick about them, the atmosphere tingling with the sug- 
gestion of catastrophe. Once, for a month, he had been 
detailed to that section where the Cherry Hill Gang oper- 
ated; and during that time the most exciting event had 
been a mild and easy-going runaway. 

Impeccably sober, alert, devoted, it was not because he 
failed in readiness. It was because—well, just because, 
when Dick the Rat killed Charlie Gorden in their celebrated 
fight with knives, the fracas was just too far off to be audi- 
ble. A block nearer, and he must have heard it. If Ren- 
aud, trying to slip out of the city at three o’clock in the 
morning with a certain collection of Liberty Bonds, had 
turned north on Third Avenue 
instead of Second it might have 
been Policeman X instead of Po- 
liceman N who recognized the 
much-advertised car. And then 
there had been that bitter occa- 
sion—he had never forgiven him- 
self—he had been sick with the 
flu, not able to lift his head—when 
the summons had come from 
headquarters, extra men wanted. 
It had been the raid on the Hek- 
kert boys’ pool room; a wonder- 
ful affair, with the escape of the 
younger Hekkert, spectacular, 
above the heads of the crowd, 
and the equally amazing capture 
of him; together with other strik- 
ing and exciting incidents. One 
member of the force as obscure 
as himself had been promoted for 
distinguished services. 

Policeman X would not have 
minded promotion. Being human 
he naturally would have found it 
pleasant. Yet it was not this 
hope which specially influenced 
his longings. What he wanted 
chiefly was what all men want 
who have been trained to follow 
certain professions—the engi- 
neer, bridges to build; the soldier, 
battles; the actor, parts. Police- 
man X, as it appeared to be his 
business in the interests of the 
peace to discourage vice, would 
have liked some experience in 
that direction. And there was 
still another instinct, very subtle, 
of which he was only dimly con- 
scious. Had you alluded to it he 
would have wondered what you 
were talking about. It was the 
love of adventure for its own 
sake. And Opportunity, whim- 
sical creature, opening all sorts 
of doors to men who looked upon 
them only as a means to boots 
and tobacco, had left him outside. 

He did not reflect that Oppor- 
tunity, far from being a goddess, 
is frequently worked by wires. 
He did not formulate his. situ- 
ation. He merely considered 
vaguely that he had no luck; 
and as the relaxing tide of mid- 
summer flowed over the city he 
drifted into an unwonted moodi- 
ness. Everything seemed dead. 
The houses upon the side streets 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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“‘Tyrant!’’ Shouted Schwartzer. **¥ou Came Here to Bully Us, Like as Usual. Ain’t You No Got No Sense of Justice?’’ 


true—perhaps the poorest excuse a 

writer can offer. In extenuation let me 
say that I am not a professional writer but 
a unit of the Department of Justice. 

When it was over and done with I realized the interest of 
the Felde case lay not with him but with Benson; and I 
began to wonder if anybody besides myself would be inter- 
ested in his experience. To me he is a sort of symbol of 
Americanism, and this story, which I have pieced together 
from my notebook, is simply what I know about him, and 
what I have been able to infer safely from that knowledge, 
together with its connection with the Felde case. He un- 
consciously gave me something to believe in under the 
strange unrest which is upon the country. I will try to 
offer to you that thing which he gave me. 

But it would be hard to tell the story of John Israel 
Benson without going back of the early morning when he 
made his protesting entrance into the world; in fact I find 
that as soon as I have written his name I see it in triplicate, 
and hesitate, not knowing where to begin, for my particu- 
lar John Israel Benson was the third of his name, and the 
others swayed his decisions to the last.. He liked to think 
their precedents important, and it is a curious thing, and 
noteworthy, that those who believe in their ancestors’ 
excellence are apt to feel it incumbent upon themselves 
to act in kind. For which reason it would in this case seem 
important to describe them. 

Then on the other hand there does not seem much con- 
nection between the labor troubles of old John Israel 
Benson the first and the killing of a Bolshevist in his ship- 
yards some sixty years later. And yet there is a con- 
nection, because it was something in the original owner’s 
blood that later made the difference between talker and 
worker, between the labor problem and the Bolshevik 
problem, and made that difference real—is making it real 
to-day. 

So with your permission I am going to wander off to old 
Philadelphia, or rather to its neighbor across the river, 
which for the sake of a name we will call Walltown, and 
present to you the terrible problem which the first John 
Israel Benson, coming home from an excellent Sunday din- 
ner of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding at his sister 
Mary’s, found waiting him in the hallway of the Benson 
mansion. 

John Israel was in a fine mood to cope with difficulties 
because at the moment he was fortified by several mani- 
festations of the comfortable circumstances surrounding 
a magnate of his importance. His dinner had been served 
with a proper sense of the solemnity of the occasion by a 
respectful maiden sister, who catered to him in a way long 
since forgotten by ensuing generations. His wife, the 
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glowing and beautiful Juanita, had accompanied him, as 
had also their dark-eyed son, John Israel Benson the sec- 
ond; and these held him in a like esteem, though it cannot 
be said that anything save her brother’s position as head 
of the family could have made Mary accept Juanita, the 
Spaniard, and therefore the dubious. 

Preceding the dinner the sermon had been sound and 
sensible with the text of ‘“‘Servants, obey your masters,” 
and Doctor Murdock had dwelt upon the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of those who were in service, and of their 
masters to them. A perceptive man, this Murdock, and 
orthodox. The day itself was perfect with clear sweet 
spring sunshine after rain, so that the feather-brick pave- 
ments were dry but the hyacinths and tulips in the neat 
gardens along High Street prosperously moist and filling 
the air with promise of golden days ahead. 

To walk home along such a street on such a day after 
such a dinner was a pleasant thing. And if one wore 
breeches of the finest nankeen in town, and one’s wife a 
cashmere shawl that was the envy of all women, and one’s 
son was so fine a lad, and all the world turned out so that 
it might see, admire and bestow its just envy—so much 
the better! A man gains strength from these things. A 
sense of competence lies in a full belly, and at forty-eight 
Benson, sole proprietor of Benson’s Shipyards, was at a 
point where he absorbed his vitality from these quiet real 
pleasantries of existence. 

Nor was it a shock to find Jonathan Aigne, his manager 
and right-hand man, awaiting in the cool dimness of the 
white-paneled hallway. For Aigne, an Englishman and 
a splendid shipwright himself, graduated from the ways 
through his own efforts and tempted from overseas by the 
superior wages of the American trade, was a man on whom 
Benson had come to place as great a reliance as he was 
capable of turning into power for any subordinate, and 
frequently of a Sabbath the man found his way to the 
mansion for the discussion of some matter that would 
come to immediate attention on the morrow. 

But this was no common visit. That could be seen at 
a glance. Aigne was at all times keenly conscious of the 
importance of his connection with this, the biggest ship- 
building concern in America—perhaps in the world. And 
to-day the weight of it was upon him as well. 

“Mr. Benson, sir,’ said he, turning over his worn beaver 
hat between his. lean thrifty fingers—‘‘ Mr. Benson, sir, 
there’s trouble in the yards!” 

“Eh? Not a fire?” said John Israel sharply. 


“No, sir. It’s the men: They are hold- 
ing a meeting in the sail loft.” 

Benson drew his heavy brows together. 

“Impossible!” said he. ‘What on earth 
could they want to do such a thing for?” 

He turned to Juanita, to whom he showed an unfailing 
elaborate courtesy, founded on his conception of her native 
traditions no less than in his devotion. 

““My dear,” said he, ‘“‘an unprecedented event has oc- 
curred at the yards. You will pardon us? I will join you 
at tea.” 

“Yes, Mr. Benson,” said Juanita, and took herself and 
her too silent, dark-eyed-son down the length of the 
shadowy white hall to the glass veranda at the back, there 
to read the Testament aloud, as was the way of Sunday 
afternoons. And Aigne followed the shipbuilder into the 
handsome library, which usually served as the setting for 
these conferences. 

“Well, Aigne, explain yourself!’’ Benson commanded 
when the door was closed behind them. ‘‘To begin with, 
who gave permission for the use of the sail loft? That is 
the company’s property!” 

“T don’t know, sir!” replied Aigne excitedly, “but if 
you'll excuse me, sir, I think no one did. It’s all that 
damn German, the carpenter Ludwig, or I miss my guess. 
He’s a trouble maker, and that’s a fact.” 

“But what the devil are they meeting about?” ex- 
claimed Benson. “If they have a complaint why didn’t 
they come to me with it? Have I ever failed to listen to 
a delegation?” 

“No indeed, sir!” replied Aigne. “But that confounded 
foreigner is a-telling them as how that’s not the way to do. 
He was saying that they ought to get together and demand 
their rights, not ask for them. I think he is forming 4 
guild of some kind, sir.” 

“But for what?” shouted Benson. “Here these fel- 
lows are getting a dollar and fifty cents a day and living 
on the fat of the land! I pay the highest wages in the 
country as it is.”’ 

“I think money is only a part of it,” said Aigne. “They 
seemed to think the day’s work ought to be fixed at certain 
hours. It was Muldoon, the mastwright foreman, who 
said that.” 

“But they don’t come to work now until six o’clock!” 
John Israel expostulated. ‘When I was a lad working for 
my father we started in at five during the summer, and 
kept at it while there was light in the sheds.” 

“T came upon them by accident,” continued Aigne. 
“Having stopped in for the books on my way back from 
church and hearing the German talking I took a look UP 


abovestairs. “And you could have knocked me down with 
a feather.”’ 
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“Hell!’’ said Benson grimly. 

And so John Israel Benson the first took stick and hat, 
and with no other bodyguard than the cringing Aigne 
stormed to his yards—the famous Benson yards, whose 
clippers were beating the world trade for America—and 
strode into the heart of the first organized dissension that 
his people had seen. i 

There was uproar in the second sail loft before he opened 
the door. Benson listened, his hand on the knob. Ludwig 
Schwartzer was speaking, interrupted by cries of assent 
and questioning. 

“And I tells you it is a verdammte shame!” the man was 
shouting. ‘How can we live on it? Ja, the wages is 
goned up to one dollar fifty, but ain’t eggs fifteen cents? 
Ain’t meat fifteen and eighteen cents? Where can you get 
food for a family of three on any less than sixty, seventy 
cents a day? We give our lives to slavery at such a price! 
You say you ain’t worried—you got good wages, steady 
work! Well, I say you better be discontented—while that 
fat pig Benson sits in a fine house and eats the bread out 
of your mouths!” 

A little burst of cheering followed, and then Benson 
opened the door, Aigne crouching behind him. The big 
owner, red of face, fiery of eye, strode into the midst of 
a sudden silence. 

“Well?” said John Israel, and waited. 

“Sure, it’s a meeting we are havin’!” said Muldoon. 
“And what harm can that do?” 

“This is not a public place!” replied Benson shortly. 
“You will hold your meetings elsewhere, and this one is 
now ended.”’ 

“Tyrant!” shouted Schwartzer, springing up and shak- 
ing a fist in Benson’s direction. ‘You came here to bully 
us, like as usual. Ain’t you no got no sense of justice?” 

' “Have you?” roared Benson suddenly. ‘You dirty 
foreigner! You are not even a citizen of the country that 


“If They Have a Complaint Way Didn't They 


is supporting you. Nor are you!” he added, turning on 
Muldoon. “You men get out of here, and doit now! This 
is my place, built first by the sweat of my brow, and now 
by the sweat of my brain. And I’m running it. If there 
are among you.men with grievances that can’t be told to 
my face, those men have no place in my employ. Any 
group of decent Americans that comes to me with a decent 
straightforward complaint will get both a hearing and 
action on it. Any body of men that steals up and tries 
to stab me in the back will be treated like the criminals 
they are. Why, you damn fools!”’ he cried, exasperated. 
“Can’t you see that open dealing is the life of trade? What 
in hell did you come to America for except fair play? Well, 
you must give it, as well as get it!” 

“That’s right, sir!”’cried.a voicefroma corner, and Wicks, 
one of the carpenters, came to his feet. “A fair wage for 
fair work! But just how are we to know that it is, sir?” 

“God knows!” replied Benson sternly. “That’s a ques- 
tion that I have pondered deeply and sincerely. When 
you have an idea on the subject come to me like a man 
and we will talk it over. For it’s a certainty there’ll soon 
be no wages—no, nor no work, either, any other way.” 

The meeting broke up rather silently, and all the walk 
back to the mansion and the security of its wide quietude, 
John Israel Benson shook his head and muttered, more 
bewildered and angry than troubled. 

“It’s these damned foreigners!” he offered himself in 
explanation. ‘No respect for themselves nor for anybody 
else. No decent standards. Take the French, now. Bah! 
And these Germans, like Schwartzer. Run out of his own 
country, no doubt. And Muldoon; lazy, full of talk 
But this is a free country. Must give everybody a chance, 
Only fair thing to do.” 

But, confound them, they didn’t want a chance—they 
wanted the whole hog! When men refused to go to work 
before seven o’clock of a morning and couldn’t get along 


on a dollar and fifty cents a day God alone knew where the 
industry would end. 

“But we will work it out,” he told himself, “if I have to 
knock their damned heads off to make them see straight!” 

On the glass-inclosed porch at the rear of the house 
Juanita was closing the Bible in Picture and Story upon 
the tale of the infant Samuel, when her husband returned. 
The silent child at her side watched with adoring eyes the 
splendid father who always looked over his dark little 
head, as Benson took a seat beside the mother. Juanita 
laid the book away carefully, and tucking her hoop up she 
spread the stiff folds of her lilac brocade deliberately in a 
dignified way she had cultivated as pleasing to her lord 
and master, folding her hands upon her basque and speak- 
ing gravely. 

“Husband,” she began, “‘I fear it will be necessary to 
send over to Philadelphia in the morning to the girls’ 
home or the orphanage. We must have more maids. 
Somehow it seems impossible to keep them satisfied. It 
will mean an increase in the household budget, for they 
are demanding two dollars a week now, and I cannot 
manage as it is, with the cost of things constantly rising. 
The last two bales of calico came to six cents a yard, and 
even though Elmira the cook has cut down the poor 
baskets very cleverly we cannot go on without an increase. 
I try to be a real American wife to you, John, but the 
gracious Lord knows I cannot stretch a dollar beyond its 
limits, and this is a large house. And we have so many 
dependents in the parish. And while I remember—Timo- 
thy says the barouche must be repainted, and that an 
extra horse is needed for market work.” 

John Israel Benson groaned inwardly. The unrest of the 
sail loft seemed suddenly to have invaded the fortress of 
his home. Would civilization never become complete? 
Were we to have no fixed standards? But, of course, he said 
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HEN you sail into New York Harbor, straining 

your eyes for a sight of home, the mass of sky- 

scrapers shoots up before you from the mists of 
Manhattan, a phantasy of brick and mortar, steel and 
glass, to which this world offers no parallel. As the vessel 
drifts all too slowly past the Goddess of comparative Liberty 
the foreigner gasps and the American glows. For at that 
distance the city bears the semblance of an enormous 
palace, million windowed, great and splendid beyond 
human imagination. Still more does it seem one and in- 
divisible when in the late dusk of a winter night you cross 
from the New Jersey shore by ferry. Darkness has blotted 
out the clefted streets, the roofs, the cornices, the tall 
sheer buJks. You see only windows, rising by innumerable 
gleaming tiers up into the heavens. I have often imagined 
a primitive and ignorant soul, faced unexpectedly by this 
vision, falling on his knees in the ecstatic belief that he was 
sailing into the Celestial City, the floorless palaces of the 
Eternal King. 

As you actually enter the financial district the vision 
fades, of course. They become separate buildings, tall and 
great beyond any others conceived by man, but still sep- 
arate—each divided into floors and suites and rooms, the 
distinct hives of intellectual industry. This for the second 
impression. But finally, when you have known Wall 
Street and its environs for a long time, your thought 
swings full circle and you realize that your first impression 
was symbolic. That downtown financial district, housed 
in the gigantic conception of a Michelangelo, has a peculiar 
spiritual unity. Govern- 
ing, regulating, manipu- 
lating much of the life of 
these United States, it is 
still divided by an invisi- 
ble line from the life of 
these United States. For 
all its fierce burning rival- 
ries it has also a queer 
cohesiveness. Not only 
vast and intricate sheaves 
of electric wires connect 
massive building with 
massive building, but 
across the hazy air from 
wall to wall of this im- 
mense city canon run 
electric currents of 
thought binding man to 
man, enterprise to enter- 
prise. And finally one day 
the character and mean- 
ing of this enormous 
palace burst upon you. It 
is a tower of silence. 

Silence; or at least si- 
lence upon the things 
essential to its existence— 
that, to the outsider pry- 
ing here and there into 
the transactions behind 
its close-shut, polished- 
mahogany doors, seems 
the governing law. A 
movement in railroads or 
industrials is afoot. All 
the fringe of Wall Street 
suspects, wants to know, 
for such knowledge is not 
only power but money. 
When the thing is con- 
summated you discover 
that a dozen men knew it 
all, and a hundred a part 
of it; and yet none spoke. 
When the outsider comes 

knocking at the door he 
undergoes a quiet scru- 
tiny. Is he right? Above 
all, will he keep his mouth 
shut? Satisfied, the ward- 
ers of the tower of silence 
let him in. Not once in a 
blue moon does anyone 
passed through the portal 
yield to the temptation of 
the wagging tongue. Si- 
lence is the condition for 
admittance, silence the 
great rule of the game. 
There are massive pil- 
lars of the tower of silence, 
there are great supporting 
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beams; there are also links and bolts. As small, as un- 
apparent as any of these was Miss Meeker, Miss Alice 
Meeker, librarian and custodian of documents for Bruce & 
Son. A little slim person, this Miss Meeker, with a linger- 
ing girlishness of figure which contrasted somewhat witha 
face just fading from severely piquant to plain. She dressed 
with none of the chicness that marks the younger Wall 
Street stenographers; yet she dressed smartly withal, and 
in a manner so businesslike, so appropriate to an office 
that she would have won entire approval from the author 
of Hints to Business Women. For ten years now she had 
been in the employ of Bruce & Son; for seven years—and 
after a scrutiny of which she never knew—she had taken 
sole charge of their documents, their most sacredly private 
letters, their contracts and agreements. 

On the tap of the little bell at her elbow on her mahogany 
desk Miss Meeker would speed, swiftly and unobtrusively, 
to the private room of Bruce, majestic and portly;. or 
Son, already showing at thirty-two the promise of portli- 
ness. Then on an impersonal command she would speed, 
still unobtrusively, to the great safe and return with a 
document. This she would deposit on the desk of Bruce or 
Son, ask “Anything else, sir?” and on a careless ‘‘No, 
thank you,’’ speed back again to bury herself in a card index. 


March 27,1920 


Nothing in her manner or her very few audible remarks 
would have indicated that Miss Alice Meeker knew the 
contents of these documents. But she did know—better 
almost than Bruce she knew. It was her business. In her 
heart Miss Meeker believed that she was the custodian of 
secrets which, revealed, would have shaken Wall Street to 
its foundations. She did not understand—yet—that by 
the time a transaction gets to the document stage it is of 
little use as a business secret—that beyond her lay another 
and inner circle of silence—the transactions not yet put on 
paper, but locked in the bosoms of certain men like Bruce 
& Son. When such secrets escape from the inner ring to 
the outer ring the process is nearly always the same— 
remote insignificant fact is put in some shrewd mind beside 
another remote insignificant fact; and together they make 
one great significant fact. 

A very silent young woman in all things, Miss Alice 
Meeker. No one but her understood that she was silent 
not because she hated speech nor yet because she was 
stupid, but solely because among her powers the gods had 
denied her the gift of expression. Born inarticulate she 
had long given up the struggle to express herself, and took 
it out, as inarticulate people do, in intense inner feelings. 

Ten years had she worked for Bruce & Son; during 
which ten years no one among the inner powers had noticed 
her much more than a piece of office furniture. Auto- 
matically, at the recommendation of the manager, they 
had three times raised her pay. Automatically, on the 
week before Christmas, she always received a present of 
fifty dollars. But so did 
the rest; that did not 
constitute personal notice. 

Then, one morning dur- 
ing that period when 
Europe was rushing us on 
toward war, when the 
market was booming, 
when the wheels of for- 
tune, turning fast, spilled 
gold, Bruce & Son had 
need of a document from 
the safe. Miss Meeker, 
returning with this neat 
bit of folded paper, laid 
it unobtrusively on the 
desk of Bruce Senior, and 
as unobtrusively stepped 
aside, waiting for further 
orders. And the great Mr. 
Bruce, glancing up to dis- 
miss her, noticed Miss 
Meeker as a person, not 
asa fixture. He felt dimly 
some difference about her; 
but when he tried idly to 
formulate it he found him- 
self without basis of com- 
parison, because he had 
never really seen Miss 
Meeker before. 

Had he ever really seen 
her, and had he been ob- 
servant of such things, he 
would have remarked that 
she was doing her hair 
in an entirely new way. 
Usually she bound it 
tightly about her little 
round head and confined 
it with an invisible net, 
thereby, like the perfect 
business woman she was, 
relieving herself from at- 
tention to her coiffure 
during the day. Now it 
was done in a loose mass 
showing to advantage 2 
round white forehead 
She had a great deal 0! 
hair; and women exper! 
in their immortal trade 
tell me that a man judge 
hair by quantity, no) 
quality. However, nov 
that she was giving it ¢ 
chance it stood thi 
woman’s criterion also 
Bound under the net, 7) 
had seemed a level mo) 
notonous brown. Now, 
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Another difference: Whereas usually Miss Meeker wore 
the stiffest, starchiest, neatest, plainest of collars and cuffs, 
this morning her business suit was finished at the throat 
with lace—soft and plain, but fine. There was a difference 
less tangible in Miss Meeker’s face. Though she stood at 
respectful unemotional attention, as always, it was illu- 
mined by a kind of inner light. Mr. Bruce, still regarding 
her impersonally, but with interest, too, saw that her face, 
though fading, was beautifully formed; noted that the 
light streaming in upon her sidewise from the office win- 
dow made a transparent spot on the bridge of a straight 
fine-drawn nose. Indeed Bruce Senior looked at her so 
long and so straight 
that she dropped 
her eyes. 

With a shade of 
confusion rare in a 
person. so solid, cer- 
tain and respectable 
Bruce Senior said, 
“That is all, Miss 
Meeker.” 

She wheeled 
lightly, left the of- 
fice. Bruce turned 
to Son, who sat be- 
side him at the desk, 
a younger replica of 
himself in solidity; 
quiet smooth-shaven 
respectability, flaw- 
less conventional 
dress. The eyes of 
Son were still on the 
door through which 
Miss Meeker had 
just vanished. 

“Rather present- 
able girl,’’ said 
Bruce, feeling that 
he should say some- 
thing. 

“T wonder,” said 
Son, “‘why girls like 
that stay in an office? 
Ought to marry.”’ 

. “Yes,” said Bruce 
briefly. ‘‘Now 
about those B. & C. 
bonds ia alle 
dropped a heavy 
hand, well but not 
too well manicured, 
upon the document. 

As Miss Meeker, 
stepping more 
quickly and buoy- 
antly than usual, 
passed down the 
mahogany corridor 
to her own room an- 
other pair of eyes 
noted the difference 
in her; and those 
eyes, unlike Mr. 
Bruce’s, had a basis 
of comparison. 
They shone rather 
dully from the griz- 
zling countenance of 
Robert W. Neill, 
head bookkeeper 
and cashier. For 
three years the chief 
delight of those eyes had been this same Miss Meeker, 
They took on a puzzled, worried expression now, as they 
had earlier in the morning when he saw the transformed 
Alice Meeker enter the office. Seldom if ever before had 
Mr. Neill permitted himself the luxury of seeming to 
notice Miss Meeker in business hours. Discipline, he 
believed, must be maintained, and nothing disturbed 
discipline like personal relations and preferences among 
employees. He had pressed this meek, drab, hopeless suit 
of his by regular calls at Miss Meeker’s boarding house; 
by taking her as often as she permitted to the theater. 
But in the office—this she understood as well as he—Mr. 
Neill had schooled his glances if not his heart. 

Now, however, Mr. Neill broke all his self-imposed 
discipline, As if drawn by a power superior to his will he 
laid down his pen upon the rack, closed the book carefully 
Over a blotter, and went in a perfectly impersonal way to 
the open door of Miss Meeker’s room. Thinking hard for 
an excuse he intended upon crossing that threshold to ask 
Miss Meeker if she were sure, perfectly sure, that the 
Teports from the uptown office were quite complete last 
Month. But as he faced her she looked him full in the face. 
Now the light in the hazel eyes of Miss Meeker usually 
€scaped observation of an observer less interested than 
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Mr. Neill. It was rather a dull light, it smoldered sleepily. 
But as she looked up at him across her desk it was as 
though a breath had been blown across smoldering coals. 
The light no longer slumbered; it glowed. And Mr. Neill, 
dropping all subterfuge, came to the point. 

“T was thinking,” said Mr. Neill, “that perhaps you’d 
like to go to the theater this week.” 

As though the breath along the coals had stopped, the 
light in the eyes of Miss Meeker faded. Before it was 
entirely extinguished she dropped her glance to her table. 

“Thank you very much,” said Miss Meeker in her low 
voice, “but I think—I shall be busy evenings this week.’ 


Standing Before the Glass She Arranged and Rearranged the Shawl 


“Didn’t know but you might want to go,’’said Mr. Neill. 

“Tt was good of you to ask me,” said Miss Meeker. 

She looked at him again, full in the eye; the light had all 
gone now. And yet—these two inarticulate people under- 
stood each other, as inarticulate people will. The best 
proof of a sixth sense is the manner in which men and 
women unendowed with the gift of gab signal across the 
vacant spaces. Mr. Neill understood perfectly that this 
curious, long, quiet love suit of his had struck a snag; 
Miss Meeker understood that he understood. 

It had gone this way, a love song without words, since 
first, three years ago, Mr. Neill asked her if he might call. 
He had sat out the evening with her in her boarding house; 
but after that he always took her to the theater or to a 
concert, just because sitting in the parlor with long 


stretches of silence between simple declaratives about ~ 


business or the weather or politics or the health of Mr. 
Bruce grew embarrassing. But Miss Meeker understood 
why he was coming, and he understood that she understood. 

His definite declaration of love—which occurred nearly 
a year before this Miss Meeker’s strange metamorphosis— 
comprised three volumes of feeling expressed in a few 
dozen words of speech. It happened thus: On the last 
Columbus Day, the same being a legal holiday, he had 


taken her to a matinée performance of The Installment 
Plan, a light but pleasing comedy dealing with the adven- 
tures of a newly married couple in furnishing a house. 
Miss Meeker, who always laughed and wept a great deal 
more freely than she talked, had enjoyed it immoderately. 
As they came out from the matinée crowds on the side 
streets to the holiday solitudes of Fifth Avenue Mr. Neill 
after a series of convulsive movements along his facial and 
vocal muscles said: “I wouldn’t need to buy installment 
furniture to fit out a flat.” 

No?” said Miss Meeker in an even balanced tone. 

‘IT could more than furnish it cash down,” said Mr. Neill. 

“Could you?” in- 
quired Miss Meeker, 
changing her tone 
not one whit. 

Miss Meeker 
looked straight 
ahead; nevertheless 
she was fully aware 
of a tension about 
Mr. Neill before he 
said, “‘I’d like to be 
furnishing an apart- 
ment for the right 
girl.’ 

“T don’t think I 
shall ever marry,’ 
replied Miss Meeker 
flatly. 

They said no more 
until he left her at 
the door of her 
boarding house in 
Madison Avenue. 
Then, when as usual 
she thanked him 
formally for the 
pleasure he had 
given her, she said 
with a great deal 
more expression in 
her voice: ‘‘I wonder 
if it’s fair to you— 
going to the theater 
with you again?” 

‘Anything you 
give me is more than 
fair,”’ said he. 

**Good afternoon. 
I’ll see you to- 
morrow in the office, 
of course,”’ said she. 

Six months later 
he had proposed 
again, and again 
been rejected, just 
as finally and hope- 
lessly. This time 
they had witnessed 
a romantic drama 
full of fire, love and 
longing. His ears 
still ringing with the 
vibrant tone of the 
heroine as she 
yielded herself, he 
paused a little longer 
than usual at her 
front door; and as 
she gave him her 
hand to say good 
night he retained it 
a fraction of a 
minute overtime. And his eyes traveled past hers to the 
door which was about to hide her from him. 

**T wish ”” said he softly. 

“No—I’'m sorry,” said she, 
and was gone. 

Anyone can see therefore that this little passage when, 
against all his self-imposed rules, he spoke to her of per- 
sonal things during office hours was a whole act in the 
drama of Mr. Neill’s love. 

“Something serious the matter!” he was saying to him- 
self as he walked with his calm, businesslike step back to 
his own desk. 


She withdrew her hand 


iI 


HIS wordless understanding between the inarticulate 
goes only so far, after all. In the consciousness of Alice 
Meeker were heights and depths which Mr. Neill had never 
sounded or even suspected. All these heights and depths 
might have been apparent to him could he have visited 
her room in the select boarding house on Madison Avenue, 
where she had lived during the three years of their ac- 

quaintance. 
Another had already done that—just a week before the 
metamorphosis of Miss Meeker. One morning, half an 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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was to mark the entry of Russia into a new 

phase of her historic development, the day 
that was to see the realization of the noblest dreams 
of the flower of the 
youth of Russia’s aris- 
tocracy, who, in De- 
cember, 1825, had laid 
down their lives and 
sacrificed their liberty 
in the cause of the 
freedom of the people 
and of what they 
thought would assure 
the welfare and great- 
ness of their country. 
Whether friend or foe 
of the constitutional 
reform, there could not 
be a thinking being 
who could be unmoved 
by the momentous im- 
port of the event which 
was, for good or for 
evil, to decide the fate of the nation. Detained by my 
official duties at Washington I could only follow from 
afar with profound emotion the events of those his- 
toric days as they were reported by the press: 

It appears from all accounts that April 27, old 
style—May 10—1906, was one of those radi- 
antly beautiful spring days that in northern 
latitudes sometimes mark the awakening of 
Nature to a new life after a prolonged 
winter’s sleep. Nature herself seemed 
to greet with her most bewitching 
smile the new birth of a great nation 
to a glorious future of progress 
in ordered liberty and secure 
prosperity under the blessings 
of external and domestic 
peace. Or was it noth- 
ing but a beautiful 
dream, too good to be 
true? Ominous rum- 
blings of a yet far- 
distant storm were not 
wanting. But of that 
anon. 

As reported by the 
press the ceremony of 
the opening of the first 
Russian Parliament 
went off without a 
hitch. The manage- 
ment of the impressive ceremony in the Winter Palace, 
where the Emperor delivered his speech from the throne, 
was perfect. The Emperor and Empress had arrived 
from Peterhof, where they were in residence for the sum- 
mer, on board their yacht, which anchored in the river 
in front of the Winter Palace. Their Majesties landed 
at once and proceeded to their apartments in the palace, 
where they awaited the announcement [that the Council 
of the Empire and the Lower House of Parliament were 
assembled in the Throne Room. Preceded by the bearers 
of the insignia of empire—the Banner, the Sword of State, 
the Globe, the Scepter and the Crown—the Emperor, 
between the Empress Mother and the reigning Empress, 
followed by the grand dukes and grand duchesses and a 
numerous and gorgeous court, moved solemnly through 
the endless suite of magnificent halls and salons to St. 
George’s Hall. Received by the clergy the Emperor kissed 
the Holy Cross and listened to the Te Deum sung by the 
court choir. 

The religious ceremony over, His Majesty, who bore 
himself with great dignity, walked slowly to the raised dais 
and seated himself on the throne. Having taken from the 
hands of an attendant the paper containing the text of his 
speech the Emperor rose and delivered his address to the 
representatives of the nation in a firm and steady voice, 
which was heard distinctly in every corner of the hall, 
emphasizing every word. The admirable and even cordial 
tone of the sovereign in renewing his pledges and asking 
the codperation of Parliament for the regeneration of the 
country failed, however, to evoke from the Lower House 
any response whatever. 

The enthusiastic cheering which broke out after the 
Emperor had finished speaking was confined to the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Empire, the court and the 
representatives of the higher bureaucracy, the Duma 
members remaining ominously silent. 

One of the press cablegrams mentioned Count Witte 
“‘who—a pathetic figure—before the ceremony was seen 
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pacing the corridor entirely alone. Later he entered the 
throne room. Clad in the gold-and-black uniform of a 
secretary of state, one of the highest dignities of the court 
which still remained to him, and with the broad ribbon of 
the Alexander Nevsky order across his breast, he took his 
place in the ranks of the old bureaucracy. Ex-minister of 
the Interior Durnovo was there, too, chatting with his 
companions, but Witte seemed to find a cold welcome from 
everyone. Finally he wandered away and stood apart 
until the imperial procession approached.” 

Such was, if this report is to be believed, at this historical 
moment the attitude of the court and the high bureaucracy 
toward the great statesman and patriot who had secured 
for the country the momentous reform which alone if fol- 
lowed up in the spirit it was intended by its originator 
could have averted from the dynasty as well as from the 
nation the catastrophe, the approach of which could be 
felt in the air by anyone whose senses were not dulled by 
inveterate prejudice and purblind obstinacy. That it failed 
to do so was a fatality for which impartial history will 
never lay the responsibility at Witte’s door. 

Mr. Iswolsky, who had that very morning arrived from 
Copenhagen just in time to witness the ceremony as a dig- 
nitary of the court—his appointment as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs not yet having been gazetted—records his 
impressions in his reminiscences printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of June 1, 1919, as follows: 


The Emperor’s speech was listened to in the deepest 
silence; it produced visibly a good impression on the 
deputies. In previous utterances of the Emperor, as well 
as in public acts recently promulgated by the government, 
every allusion to a constitution or to any limitation of the 
rights of the sovereign had been carefully avoided; it 
might have been apprehended lest the Emperor might 
seize this opportunity to proclaim once more the auto- 
cratic character of his power; the members of the Duma 
were therefore agreeably surprised when they listened to 
this passage of the Emperor’s speech: 
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“As for me, I will unalterably maintain the 
institutions I have granted, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that you will with all your forces devotedly 
serve the fatherland in order to satisfy the needs of 
the peasantry so dear 
to my heart, of the en- 
lightenment of the 
people and of the de- 
velopment of its pros- 
perity, mindful that 
for its veritable pros- 
perity a state needs 
not only liberty but 
also order founded on 
the principles of the 
constitution.” 

The discreet warn- 
ing implied in the last 
words, particularly em- 
phasized by the Em- 
peror, did not prevent 
the deputies’ appreci- 
ating the fact that for 
the first time they had 
heard from the lips of 
the sovereign the word 
‘constitution.’ In spite, however, of the good impres- 

sion produced by the speech from the throne, it was 
not greeted with any acclamation by the members 

of the Duma. 


On another page Mr. Iswolsky observes: 


I firmly hoped that an era of greatness and 
prosperity was’ opening before Russia. I 
nevertheless experienced a feeling of 
anguish at finding myself on the thresh- 
old of a change in the destinies of my 
country, which, thanks to the specta- 
cle I had witnessed, had taken, so to 
speak, a living and tangible form, 


If these were the feelings, 
partly of hope, partly of 


heart of a truly enlight- 
ened Russian states- 
man and patriot by the 
historic scene enacted 
before his eyes, it 
would, I think, interest 
the reader to learn of 
the impression pro- 
duced on the mind of a 
judiciously observant, 
impartial and not un- 
friendly foreign witness 
of the same spectacle. 
This is what Mr. George v. L. Meyer, American Ambas- 
sador to Russia—I quote from Mr. Meyer’s biography by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, pages 279, 280 and 281—has to 
say on the subject in his diary under date of May 10, 1906: 


The entire left side of the hall was occupied by the 
members of the Duma, and they were peasants, shop- 
keepers, priests, merchants, lawyers, even a dentist and a 
Catholic bishop. Perhaps a third were in dress suits, half a 
dozen in uniform, and many in simple peasant costume an 
rough clothes. All this made a strange contrast with the 
officers in their silver or gold lace uniforms, members of the 
council and members of the court. On one side were 
the representatives of the people and on the other those of 
the bureaucracy past and present. Those on the right had 
shown themselves unequal to the task of satisfactorily gov- 
erning the nation. Would the left be equal to the occasion? 
Judging simply from appearances it was not encourag- 
Inge lee 

In watching the deputies I was surprised to note that 
many of them did not even return the bows of His Ma- 
jesty, some giving an awkward nod, others staring him 
coldly in the face, showing no enthusiasm and even sullen 
indifference. As he rose again from the throne there was an 
absolute stillness. He then proceeded in a firm voice to 
read his address. When he finished there was a tremen- 
dous outburst of applause, but limited almost entirely to 


the right side of the hall, the deputies remaining quiet. — 


As he descended from the throne the applause and shouting 
on the right continued and increased, but the marked 
silence on the left was ever noticeable. 

The Emperor carried himself with dignity under th 
trying ordeal and should receive credit for what he said in 
his address to the members of the Duma. Judging merely 
from appearances it was difficult to recognize any mark 
ability or distinguishing trait among the members of the 
Duma which would specially fit them for the great task 
that is before them; but the contrast between those on the 
left and those on the right was the greatest that one could 
possibly imagine, one being a real representation of differ- 
ent classes of this great empire and the others of what the 
autocracy and bureaucracy have been. 
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Tn a private letter to President Roosevelt on the same 
subject—Pages 286, 287 and 288 of the biography—the 
Ambassador summarizes his impressions in the following 
weighty words: 


Russia is entering upon a great experiment, ill prepared 
and uneducated. . . . I cannot help but take a pessimistic 
view as to the future, when I see evidences everywhere of a 
communistic spirit among the workers and peasants. . . . 
From the above I do not mean to imply that a crash is 
coming at once, but that sooner or later a struggle between 
the crown and the Duma, unless all signs fail, is more than 
probable. To-day the government is in possession of funds 
and the army, but within three years the entire army will 
have been recruited and with the new ideas and doctrines 
that are permeating the minds of the people, who can tell 
if the government can then rely upon the troops to obey 
the officers and quell disturbances? 


Nothing could have been more judicious than the view 
taken of the situation by this level-headed and clear- 
sighted statesman. On the other hand, nothing could have 
been more injudicious, recklessly injudicious, one might 
say, than the attitude taken up by the Constitutional 
Democratic or so-called Cadet Party under the leadership 
of Professor Milyukoff. That party, though its leader for 


some formal reason could not be elected a member, wielded. 


a commanding influence in the Duma, mainly owing to 
the fact that besides being the only really well-organized 
party it numbered in its membership the strongest intel- 
lectual forces of the country. From the very first sittings 
of the Duma this party took a stand violently hostile to 
the government. On its initiative an address to the soy- 
ereign in response to the speech from the throne was 
unanimously voted by the Duma, wherein entirely inadmis- 
sible demands were put forward, inadmissible inasmuch as 
they amounted to a demand for a fundamental revision 
of the constitution granted by the sovereign on the basis of 
his October manifesto. They included: The abolition of 
the Council of the Empire—that is to say, the Upper House 
of Parliament; a Ministry responsible to the Duma; 
forcible expropriation and distribution among the peasants 
of the lands of estate owners, and so on; and, lastly, abso- 
lute amnesty for 
all political crimes. 

Some of, the 
leading orators of 
the Cadet Party 
indulged in ex- 
‘cessively violent 
attacks on the 
government on 
account of the se- 
verity of the meas- 
ures adopted for 
the repression of 
the revolutionary 
movement, and 
clamored for the 
immediate libera- 
tion of all prisoners 


held on account of participation in revolutionary activi- 
ties. One of the few members of the moderate liberal 
party, the so-called Octobrist Party, offered an amend- 
ment severely condemning the countless and incessant 
murders of officials of every grade in the service from 
governors down to policemen, but this amendment was 
voted down by the Cadet Party and their radical allies. 
Tn short,.the Duma began from the start to assume the 
part of something like a constituent assembly, an attitude 
that was bound to lead to a rupture with the government. 

The Emperor declined to receive the delegation which 
was to have presented the address and the Duma was 
directed to forward its address to the Minister of the 
Household, through whom it was to be submitted to 
His Majesty. The friction caused by the refusal of the 
sovereign to receive the Duma’s address had somehow 
been smoothed over when the government, or rather the 
Prime Minister, Goremykin, against the advice of the 
only two really able members of the cabinet, Stolypin 
and Iswolsky, undertook to reply to the address by a 
declaration couched in haughty terms, explaining the 
inadmissibility of the Duma’s demands, with the result 
that after a heated debate a vote of censure on the goyern- 
ment was passed by a crushing majority, coupled with a 
demand for the resignation of the ministry. 

But the great and final stumblingblock proved to be 
the agrarian question. The labor group—a small group 
of extreme radicals or, rather, camouflaged socialists who 
passed as representatives of labor—brought in a bill to 
expropriate all land and allow only small holdings. The 
Cadet Party, instead of frankly opposing this wild scheme, 
based their own bill on hardly dissimilar principles, in- 
cluding forcible expropriation of the lands of estate owners, 
though not entirely without compensation, one of their 
orators, a Mr. Hertzenstein—who subsequently was mur- 
dered by agents of the Black Hundred—having in one of 
his fiery diatribes alluded to the numberless cases of burn- 
ings of country mansions as “illuminations’”’ and a proper 
warning to the country gentry. 

A very large land committee was constituted and the 
Duma proposed to organize its own local committees to 
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collect materials—in other words, to carry on an agrarian 
agitation on a large scale all over the country. The 
government responded by publishing an official communi- 
cation openly and at length combating the propositions 
introduced in the Duma. Thereupon the Duma by a 
majority vote adopted an address to the people in reply 
to the government communication, following it up by a 
new demand for the dismissal of the ministry. 

The long-expected crisis had come. On the morning 
of the twenty-first of July, new style, an imperial mani- 
festo was published dissolving the Duma, appointing new 
elections and summoning a new Duma for the fifth of 
March of the following year. At the same time Goremy- 
kin resigned and Stolypin was appointed Prime Minister, 
retaining his post as Minister of the Interior. 

Thus the first attempt at working parliamentary insti- 
tutions ended in failure, furnishing fresh arms to the 
reactionary enemies of constitutional reforms, from the 
introduction of which they predicted nothing but disaster. 

Before trying to give on these pages a reasoned analysis 
of the apparent as well as the deeper-lying causes of the 
lamentable failure to place the new institutions from the 
beginning on a working basis, I cannot help referring 
again to the views which Ambassador Meyer knew so 
well how to express with such terse lucidity. This is 
what he wrote in his diary—I am quoting from M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe’s Biography of George v. L. Meyer, 
Page 298—on the eighteenth of July, three days before 
the dissolution of the Duma: 


It looks to-day as though the Cadets and the crown 
were drifting farther apart again and that the present 
cabinet would be compelled to stay in. This would be 
unfortunate from my point of view. I believe the Czar 
would do well to take a cabinet from the Constitutional 
Democratic—Cadet Party, put them in power, and make 
them responsible. It is the only way to make them con- 
servative, and for the crown to get support in the Duma 
while they are still loyal and in a majority. 

The Austrian Ambassador, who has been quite pessi- 
mistic, to-day felt more encouraged. He looks at it from 
a different point of view. Does not believe in recognizing 
the Constitu- 
tional Demo- 
crats, thinks the 
Duma should be 
dissolved and have 
the struggle now, 
which he believes 
would be short- 
lived, as the ma- 
jority of the troops 
are now loyal. 
This, as I think, 
would not solve 
the problem before 
the country, and 
would mean a 
greater and worse 
strife later on. 

(Continued on 
Page 110) 
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ISS MAYNARD! Oh, Miss 
M Maynard!” Jones was rushing 

up the hill with the lifted face 
of despair, his long arms clutching at 
heaven for help, his single-track mind 
utterly filled with disaster. Joanna went to the ve- 
randa railing to hear, but she did not look alarmed. 
Her father’s olive-gray eyes were almost suspiciously 
grave under her mother’s broad and lovely brow. 

“What's the matter, Jones?” she asked. 

“Miss Maynard—the beans!” _Hewas dangerously 
short of breath. “I have ruined them! I’ve planted 
every blamed one upside down ie 

“But how could you?” she demanded. “What do 
you mean? Are they up?” 

He motioned her to come and see. 

“There is no imbecile thing I couldn’t do. You 
ought not to trust me with anything.’ He was strid- 
ing ahead of her. ‘‘I was not down here yesterday 
or the day before because of the rain; and now 
look!” 

He stood over the neat oblong of cultivated ground 
that had been the pride of their hearts, a vegetable 
garden laid out according 
to book and catalogue, rows 
ruled meticulously straight 
with taut string. Through 
the soaked earth the bright- 
green lines were pushing, 
and, sure enough, every lit- 
tle inch-high bean stalk 
carried on its head the burst 
seed of its origin. Joanna 
studied them amazedly. 

“They do seem to have 
gone into reverse,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“How could I know they 
must be aimed right?”’ 
Jones was outraged. ‘‘The 
package only said, ‘Four 
times the depth of the seed’ 
or something like that. I 
would take them all up and 
put them in properly if I 
thought it would be any 
use.” They bent down to 
try it, but the result was 
not encouraging. Neither 
end of the bean seemed fit- 
ted to face the world. “It 
is too late to put in a new 
crop.” Jones gave the earth an unhappy kick. 
“You are so angelically patient about every- 
thing He 

“Jonesy!” She only called him that when 
she had a real inspiration. ‘‘You could not 
have got them all in wrong. Some would just . 
naturally have fallen right.” 

“Not with me,” he muttered, but there was a dark gleam 
of hope. 

“They couldn’t have helped it. I will bet that is the 
way they always come up!” 

She was triumphant, ready to laugh now; and the 
distress was magically gone from the boyish face, the 
clenched hands relaxed. 

“Silly way to grow,” he observed. ‘We can ask the 
Messengers’ gardener about it when he comes down this 
evening.” 

Joanna straightened up from the beans with a frown. 
“‘Ts McCurdy here every night?” 

“Oh, well, they go to the movies.”’ Jones was not going 
to talk about that. “Do you think our corn looks right?” 

“They said to plant it in hills.’ Joanna studied 
dubiously the long neat ridges they had built up for the 
corn. ‘‘If those are not hills, what are?” 

“They don’t look convincing, someway.” 

“Ask McCurdy,” she advised. “‘We ought not to have 
tied up the lettuces with that old ribbon, I’m afraid. The 
rain has made it run all over the outside leaves. Jones— 
they look rather awful!” 

The lettuces did look queer. Joanna had bought good- 
sized plants, and dreaming of crisp white centers had tied 
them tightly round the middle with some discarded yellow 
ribbon. The effect had been charming before the long 
storm; now the outside leaves were streaked with yellow 
and looked strangely dead. She felt one with inquiring 
hand; it collapsed, an empty shell, and from the place of 
the cherished heart came an indescribable slime. 

“‘Curious!”” muttered Joanna. 

Jones tested the next with his foot, and then the next. 
All down the row the result was the same; weeks of salad 
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lay in ruins. They had to draw back from the released 
foulness. ; 

“Tt looks like the evil eye,’”’ said Jones. 

“Perhaps they have turned out skunk cabbage; I have 
heard of that,’’ Joanna offered. 

He took up the spade and gave the more than dead 
lettuces decent burial. 

“T’m afraid it was the ribbons and the rain. Don’t you 
suppose that—tied up so tight—the rain ran in and 
couldn’t get out?”’ 

“But tying up lettuce was the one gardening fact that 
I knew!” She was indignant. ‘‘I never heard anything 
about drainage for them. Lettuce is some ninety per cent 
water, anyway; I don’t see why they minded it.” She 
turned away from her lost salad with a sigh. “I never 
knew vegetables were so temperamental. Do you think the 
onions ought to perch on top of the earth like that?” 

Jones had their guide in his pocket. They sat on the 
bank together and read absorbedly. Their questions would 
have made the author roll on the ground, but their intense 
interest, their abject faith in his word must have flattered. 
Summer buzzed and twittered an accompaniment to the 
enchanting pursuit. The two took their happiness in very 
much the same way—as children do, or as Adam and Eve 
might have. And Jones could be exquisitely happy when 
he was not swamped in passionate woe. Their horticul- 
tural plans grew before them. They saw visions of grape 
arbors, trellises of roses. Jones had an inspiration for 
buying secondhand windows and making them into cold 
frames. 

“Then we could have vegetables twice as early next 
year,” he said, gloating over a violent display of early 
tomatoes. 
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Joanna looked up from the book, 
startled, troubled. “But next year you 
won’t be working for your board. You 
are hardly lame at all now. You will 
be going back to your career.” 

Any mention of the world outside the sheltered garden 
put out the sun for Jones. His head dropped between his 
hands. Joanna’s kind heart had always hurried her away 
from the topic, but lately instinct had been telling her 
that the truth was very near the surface. She waited a 
long moment, then helped him with a question. 

“You have never told me what your work is. You are 
writing now, of course. Anyone could see that. What did 
you do before?” 

“Newspaper work; dramatic criticism, review of the 
geason’s books—that sort of thing.” 

““Why didn’t you go back to it?” 

“T didn’t want to see people I knew. I didn’t want to 
have to talk.” 

“ Ave you ready to tell me why?” 

She asked it sensibly, with no visible emotion, and the 
tense body beside her visibly relaxed. 

“Yes; Imust. You have been so heavenly good to me; 
it’s healing, just being near you.. These hours are so 
precious—l’ve hated 
even to think of ugly 
things when I was with 
you. .What have you 
thought—that I was a 
criminal in hiding?” 

“ce No.” 

The tranquil word 
slipped into his heart like 
the key into the door of 
Bluebeard’s closet. His 
fists came down vehe- 
mently on his knees. 

““Suppose you had 
done well by your coun- 
try—well! And they said 
you had doneill, and dis- 
graced you for it?” 

Her imagination went 
the whole way to the 
depths of such an experi- 
ence before she answered. 

‘“‘Oh, I should lie down 
and die of it! But, after 
all, to have done well— 
that is the big thing.” 

His hand, feverish, 
shaken, closed about 
hers. ‘They didn’t be- 
lieve me, Joanna. They 
said I lied. I told them 
God’s truth, and they 
said I lied.” 

“And then what did 
you do?” 

“Do? What could I do? Nothing. And before I hada 
chance to make them see—ram it down their throats—do 
again just what I said I had done, I made a bad landing, 
smashed my machine and my leg. And they said I did 
that on purpose.” , 

“No! Oh, no!” She could not quite bear it. 

“Oh, they didn’t say it tome. They looked it and kept 
still. Some of it was my fault. I got in wrong with the 
flight commander at the very first. But you’ can’t disci- 
pline airmen as you can ground fighters! It’s a different 
thing, Joanna. He wanted to be a martinet—cheap little 
cock he was. And I told him what I thought of him.” 

“Ah, my child!” 

“T know! But listen! We were out flying in formation 
when I saw a boche plane, and I went after it. Weren't 
we over there to go after them? He could have disciplined 
me for leaving the patrol, put me on the ground for several 
days. That’s bad enough.’ But what he did was to say 
there wasn’t any boche plane—that I had lost my nerve 
and sneaked home. I couldn’t prove it, but I let him have 
a few home truths, and after that he hated me and dis- 
credited me every chance he got.” 

“T didn’t know men were like that,” said Joanna. 

“‘Everybody’s like that—except you.” His hand tight- 
ened on hers. ‘‘We had several other rows. I was insub-« 
ordinate—I grant that. But I was not a coward or a liar! 
And then I was out alone one day, and a Fokker came 
down on my tail, and two others joined in the fun, and — 
I got all three—blind luck, my dear! The first man’s” } 
machine gun jammed, so I got him, and the other two - 
smashed into each other and went down together. I 
back drunk with joy to report; and that fish smiled un 
his little mustache and warned me not to say too much 
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about it until it had been verified. He sent a man out, and 
the report came back that there were no three wrecked 
planes anywhere in the sector.” ; 

Joanna was breathing as though she had been running, 
“What had happened?’ 

“T had made a mistake in the place; I was new at 
reading my map. I went out the next day to find them, 
but engine trouble drove me back, and I was so sick and 
mad that I made a bad landing—that, you see, was to get 
out of being court-martialed. As soon as I could sit up 
I tried to get an investigation, but the fellow had been 
killed and the squadron broken up and scattered, and no 
charges had been made. I couldn’t do anything but lie 
there in a plaster cast and curse life. And I never got 
back into the air. They put me on ground work. My 
chance was gone.”’ 

“Couldn’t anyone help, there at the hospital?” Joanna 
was angry at the nurses and doctors and all who had let 
the sick soul go unhealed. 

“T don’t know. I never spoke to anyone, there or after- 
ward. I had almost forgotten what human speech was 
when you came down like an angel out of heaven. Do 
I seem to you like a liar?” 

Her wrath burst out. “Only a fool could call you a liar!” 

“Well, it got into the papers, and my sister wrote for 
my version. She said she was sure I hadn’t done anything 
worse than exaggerate. And she has known me all my 
life.” He was showing her the inmost hurt, the thing that 
till now could not have been spoken. “She is all the family 
I have. I didn’t answer. I have never sent her a line 
since.” 

Joanna could have laid violent hands on that sister. 

“Why, you are almost too true—you tell the truth the 
way little boys do, when one wishes they wouldn’t. You 
never pretend anything. That is one reason you got into 
trouble. If you don’t like or admire anyone you show it 
in every line of your body. It’s a bad thing, Jonesy, to 
be as true as you are. I adore it, but the world doesn’t 
understand.” 

“T wish there was a world with only you and me in it,” 
he began impetuously, then broke off, drawing away from 
her with an impatient mutter. Up the path from the 
village came first a caroling voice, then a blithe presence , 
in shining white. 

““And the little cap was—on—his—head!’” Mrs, 
Roberts was singing with arch and delicate drama. ‘Oh, 


‘hello, people!”’ 


She brought her purchases to show them. Hurt and 
shaken, they were called on to admire a ducky piece of 
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pink-and-white organdie and a bargain in silk stockings, 
as well as an adorable little enameled saucepan for the 


house. Joanna did her best, but Jones rose and strode 


away. 

“Mr. Jones is a moody person, don’t you think?” Mrs, 
Roberts observed. “I don’t believe in being moody, do 
you?» I think everyone ought to be cheerful.” 

“Tt.is a great gift,” said’ Joanna politely. 

“It is not always a gift!” Mrs. Roberts settled down 
on the bank beside her. “Sometimes you have to hold on 
to it like grim death. Off alone like this, working often 
fourteen hours a day, when you once had everything and 
didn’t so much as run the ribbons into your own undies— 
anyone would feel it, don’t you think?” 

“When have you worked fourteen hours a day?” Joanna 
was trying hard not to hate her. 

A trill of laughter answered: 

“Oh, Miss Maynard! You have no conception of all 
there is to do in that house!” 

“But isn’t that partly because you leave it all until the 
day I come?” Joanna had been longing for weeks to say 
that, but could never before achieve the right tone— 
reasonable, detached, pleasant. ‘“‘If you did a certain 
amount every day you wouldn’t have to work fourteen 
hours on Thursday.” 

Mrs. Roberts had a wide fixed smile. “Nothing I do 
really suits you, does. it? I try and try, but, of course, I 
always know that I am not pleasing you.” 

And so Joanna had to placate and reassure. All that 
day she had to cheer the housekeeper and praise her works. 
Mrs. Roberts accepted comfort with chilly politeness and 
worked obviously, touchingly hard. 

After dinner she came apologetically to say: “Do you 
mind very much if I go to the movies with a friend? If 
there is anything more you want done I ean do it when 
I come back. It takes me out of myself, don’t you know? 
Makes me forget.” 

“Oh, certainly—do go,” Joanna urged. 

A few moments later a light step passed under the win- 
dow, accompanied by a heavy tread, and a broad beautiful 
peace descended on Joanna’s house. It was lovely 
throughout. She wandered from room to room in the 
summer dusk, taking back to her heart the home that had 
been alienated all day. When she came to the veranda 
she found Jones waiting for her, and welcomed him as part 
of the pleasantness. They had not been alone together 
since the revelations in the vegetable garden, and the 
memory was in their meeting eyes, but Joanna was not 
going to talk of sad things, 
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“Oh, Jonesy, if only the house would clean itself and 
feed us how amazingly beautiful life could be!” she sighed, 
sinking down in a deep chair, 

Jones hooked himself over 
matter sober thought. 

“Well, I could feed us,” he said. “I can cook,” 

“Dishes,”’ said Joanna. 

“Wooden plates, paper doilies; 
of them.” 

She thought that over. “It would mean taking food 
the way the animals do, as a bodily necessity, not a social 
event. That is the trouble now, of course; we make it a 
party. We deck it out. We dress for it.” 

““And do you enjoy it?’’ Jones asked, 

“My meals? With Mrs. Roberts?” Joanna’s voice had 
risen toa cry. ‘A tramp’s sandwich under a hedge would 
feel happier. I don’t care about formal meals, the kind 
you have to giveaman. The recipes in the magazines fill 
me with horror—three hours’ preparation for ten minutes’ 
worth of gratification. Who was it said that a woman’s 
ideal meal was a poached egg on a chair?” 

“T don’t have to have large male meals,” Jones sug- 
gested. “And with what you pay a housekeeper ——” 

“And what she spends in the village ” Joanna putin, 

“You could buy whatever you wanted.” 

“The steaks of our childhood, half a foot thick. Weren’t 
they good? Jones! Let’s talk about this seriously.” 

“T’m serious,’”’ he assured her. 

“Suppose luncheon were sandwiches and milk and fruit 
and cheese and things, no cooking and no dishes,”’ she 
tried it out. “Breakfast isn’t anything—cereal in a fireless 
cooker, and coffee. Meat and vegetables once a day, but 
no social event about it, no table setting—take your plate- 
ful and get more if you want it. Nothing horrid or messy, 
but not one frill. The pleasures of the table gone—but, 
O Lord, the servant problem gone! Would that one meal 
be a great burden?” 

Jones had an inspiration. “Build a stone fireplace down 
by the brook, broil chops and steaks and bacon there, 
roast corn. Wasn’t that fun, the night we did it? And 
easy?” 

Joanna straightened up. “Oh, let us go down and build 
it right away!” she cried. Then a fresh difficulty dropped 
her back again. “Cleaning,” she said. 

“There isn’t much dirt out here in the country.”’ Jones 
offered that dubiously, knowing it inadequate. 

“No; very little. But the house must be sweet and 
clean from top to bottom. That isn’t a social frill, a party; 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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Tied Up the Lettuces With That Old Ribbon, I’m Afraid. Jones—They Look Rather Awful!” 
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XXIV 
IMMY KANE took the hint or obeyed the 
open request in Susan’s letter and went down 
to New York for the week-end; and on the 
following Monday Miss Goucher wrote her first 
considerable letter to me. 
It was a long letter for her, 
written—recopied, Ifancy— 
in precise script, though it 
would have been a mere 
note for Susan. 


My dear Mr. Hunt: I 
promised to let you know 
from time to time the exact 
truth about our experiment. 
Tt is already a success finan- 
cially. Susan is now earn- 
ing from sixty to seventy 
dollars a week, with every 
prospect of earning substan- 
tially more in the near 
future: Her satirical para- 
graphs and verses in Whim 
are quoted and copied 
everywhere. They do not 
seem to me quite the Susan 
I love, but then, I am not a 
clever person; and it is 
undeniable that ‘‘Who is 
Dax?” is being asked now 
on every hand. If this in- 
terest continues I am as- 
sured it can only mean fame 
and fortune. I am very 
proud of Susan. 

3ut, Mr. Hunt, there is 
another side to my picture. 
In alluding to it I feel a 
sense of guilt toward Susan; 
I know she would not wish 
metodoso. YetI feel that 
I must. If I may say so to 
you, Susan has quickened in 
me many starved affections, 
and they all center in her. 
In this may I not feel with- 
out offense that we are of 
one mind? 

If I had Susan’s pen I 
could tell you more clearly 
why I am troubled. I lack 
her gift, which is also yours, 
of expressing what I feel is 
going on secretly in an- 
other’s mind. Mr. Phar and 
Mr. Young, a writer, have 
been giving Susan some 
cause for annoyance lately; 
but thatisnotit. Mr. Hunt, 
she is deeply unhappy. She 
would deny it, even to you 
or me; but it is true. 

My mind is too common- 
place for this task. If my 
attempt to explain sounds 
crude, please forgive it and 
supply what is beyond me. 

I can only say now that when I once told you Susan 
eould stand alone I was mistaken. In a sense she can. 
If her health does not give way, life will never beat her 
down. But—there are the needs of women, older than 
art. They tear at us, Mr Hunt; at least while we are 
young. I could not say this to you, but I must manage 
somehow to write it. I do not refer to passion, taken by 
itself. Lam old enough to beshocked, Mr. Hunt, to find that 
many brilliant women to-day have advanced beyond cer- 
tain boundaries so long established. You will understand. 

A woman’s need is greater than passion, greater even 
than motherhood. It is so hard for me to express it. But 
she can only find rest when these things are not lived 
separately; when, with many other elements, they build 
up a living whole—what we calla home. How badly I put 
it, for I feel so much more than the conventional senti- 
ments. Will you understand me at all if I say that Susan 
is homesick—for a home she has never known and may 
never be privileged to know? With all her insight, I think 
she doesn’t realize this yet; but I once suffered acutely 
in this way, and it perhaps gives me the right to speak. 
Of course I may be quite wrong. I am more often wrong 
than right. 

I venture to inclose a copy of some lines, rescued last 
week from our scrap basket. I’m not a critic, but am I 
wrong in thinking it would have been a pity to burn them? 
As they are not in free verse, which I do not appreciate as 
I should, they affected me very much; and I feel they will 
tell you, far more than my letter, why I am a little wor- 
ried about Susan. 

Young Mr. Kane informed me, when he was here on 
Sunday, that you and Professor Farmer are well. He 
seems a nice boy, though still a little crude perhaps; noth- 
ing offensive. I am confined to the room to-day by a 
slight cold of no consequence; I hope I may not pass it 
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At Precisely Seven Minutes to Three She Quietly Opened Her Eyes 


on to Susan. Kindly give my love to Sonia, if you should 
see her, and to little Ivan. I trust the new housekeeper 
T obtained for you is reasonably efficient, and that Tumps 
is not proving too great a burden. I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


MALVINA GOUCHER,. 


The inclosed ‘‘copy of some lines” affected me quite as 
much as they had Miss Goucher, and it was inconceivable 
to me that Susan, having written them, could have tossed 
them away. Asa matter of fact, she had not. Like Calais 
in the queen’s heart, they were engraven in her own. 
They were too deeply hers; she had meant merely to hide 
them from the world; and it is even now with a curious 
reluctance that 1 give them to you here. The lines bore 
no title, but. I have ventured, with Susan’s consent, to 


eall them 
MENDICANTS 


We who are poets beg the gods 
Shamelessly for immortal bliss, 
While the derisive years with rods 
Flay us; nor silvery Artemis 
Hearkens, nor Cypris bends, nor she, 
’ The grave Athena with gray eyes. 
Were they not heartless would they be 
Deaf to the hunger of our cries? 


We are the starving ones of clay, 
Famished for deathless love, no less, 


Oh, but the gods are far and fey, 
Shut in their azure palaces! 


Oh, but the gods are far and fey, 
Blind to the rags of our distress! 
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y We pine on crumbs they flick away; 
O/ Brief beauty, and much weartness. 


And the night I read these lines a telegram 
came to me from New York, signed “Lucette 
Arthur,”’ announcing that 

Gertrude was suddenly dead. 
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AM an essayist, if any- 

thing, trying to tell 
Susan’s story, and telling it 
badly, I fear, for lack of 
narrative skill. So it is with 
no desire to prolong cheaply 
a possible point of suspense 
that I must double back 
now before I can go forward. 
My personal interest centers 
so entirely in Susan herseif, 
in the special qualities of 
her mind and heart, that I 
have failed to bring in cer- 
tain stiff facts—essential, 
alas, to all further progress. 
A practiced novelist, han- 
dling this purely biographic 
material—such a man as 
Clifton Young—would 
quietly have ‘‘planted” 
these facts in their due 
order, thus escaping my 
present embarrassment. 
But indeed I am approach- 
ing a cruel crisis in Susan’s 
life and in the lives of those 
dearest to her; a period of 
sheer circumstantial fa- 
tality; one of those incur- 
sions of mad coincidence, of 
crass melodrama, which— 
with a brutal, ironic improb- 
ability, as if stage-managed 
by an anarchistic fiend of the 
pit—bursts through some 
fine-spun geometrical web of 
days, leaving chaos behind; 
and I am ill-equipped to deal 
with this chance destruction, 
this haphazard wantonness. 

Even could I merely have 
observed it from the out- 
side, with xsthetie detach- 
ment, it would baffle me 
now; I should find, it too 
crude for art, too arbitrary. 
It is not in my line. But 
God knows the victim of 
what seems an insane break 
in Nature is in no mood for 
art; he can do little more 
than ery out or foolishly rail! 

Jimmy returned from his excursion to New York on the 
Sunday evening preceding Miss Goucher’s letter. She 
must have been at work on it the next evening when Phil 
brought him to dine with me. It was our deliberate pur- 
pose to draw him out, track his shy impressions of Susan 
and of her new life in her new world. But it was hard 
going at first; for ten minutes or so we bagged little but 
ak ordinary Jimmyesque clichés. He had had a great 
ime. d 

Matters improved with the roast. 1c then appeared that 
he had lightly explored with Susan the two-thirds of Gaul 
omitted from her letter. He had called with her on Hey- 
wood Sampson, and fathomed Susan’s allusion to the shy 
bluebird. Mr. Sampson, he assured us, was a fine old 
boy—strong for Susan too. He’d read a lot of her poems 
and things and was going to bring out the poems for her 
right away. But the bluebird in the bush had to do with a 
pet scheme of his for a weelly critical review of a different 
stamp from Hadow Bury’s Whim. Solider, Jimmy im- 
agined; safe and sane—the real thing. If Mr. Sampson 
should decide to launch it—he was still hesitating over 
the business outlook—Susan was to find a place on his 
staff. : 

Mr. Sampson, Jimmy opined, had the right idea about 
things in general. He didn’t like Susan’s quick stuff in 
Whim; thought it would cheapen her if she kept at it t00 
long. And Mr. Sampson didn’t approve of Susan's 
remaining third of Gaul, either—her Greenwich Village, 
friends. Not much wonder, Jimmy added; Susan ha 
trotted him round two or three studios and places, 22 
they were a funny job lot. Too many foreigners among | 


them for him; they talked too much; and they 
pawed. But some nice young people too. Most of 
them were young—and not stuck up. Friendly. 
Sort of alive—interested in everything—except, 
maybe, being respectable. Their jokes, come to 
think of it, were all about being respectable—kid- 
ding everyday people who weren’t up to the latest 
ideas. There was a lot of jabber one place about 
the C&dipus Complex, for example, but he didn’t 
connect at all. He had his own idea—not of the 
latest—that a lot of the villagers might feel differ- 
ently when they began to make good and started 
their bank accounts. But Susan was onto them, 
anyway, far more than they were onto her. She 
liked them though—in spite of Mr. Sampson; 
didn’t fall for their craziest ways or notions of 
course, but was keen about their happy-go-lucky 
side—their pep. Besides, they weren’t all alike, 
naturally. Take the pick of them, the ones that 
did things instead of posing round and dressing 
the part, and Jimmy could see they might be there. 
At least, they were on their way—like Susan. 

This was all very well, so far as it went; but we 
had felt, Phil and I, a dumb undercurrent struggling 
to press upward into speech, and after dinner be- 
fore the fire, we did our best to help Jimmy free its 
course. Gradually it became apparent; it rather 
trickled than gushed forth. Jimmy was bothered, 
more than bothered; there was something, perhaps 
several things, on his mind. We did not press him, 
using subtler methods, biding our time; and little 
by little Jimmy oozed toward the full revelation of 
an uneasy spirit. : 

“Did you see Mr. Phar?” Phil asked. 

“No,” said Jimmy, his forehead knotting darkly; 
“T guess it’s a good thing I didn’t too!” 

“Why? ” 

“Well, that letter I had from Susan—the one I 
showed you, Mr. Hunt—mentioned some unpleas- 
antness with Mr. Phar, and all Saturday afternoon 
while she was trotting me round I could see she’d 
been worrying to herself a good deal.” 

“Worrying?” 

“Yes. Whenever she thought I wasn’t paying 
attention her face would go—sort of dead tired and 
sad—all used up. I can’t describe it. And one or two re- 
marks she dropped didn’t sound as happy as she meant 
them to. Then Sunday morning she had to get some 
work done, so I took Miss Goucher to church. I’m sup- 
posed to be a Catholic, you know; but I guess I’m not 
much of anything. I’d just as soon go to one kind of 
church as another if the music’s good. Anyway, it was a 
nice morning and Miss Goucher thought I’d like to see 
the Fifth Avenue parade, so we walked up to some silk- 
stocking church above Thirty-fourth Street, where they 
have a dandy choir; and back again afterwards. I stayed 
at a hotel down near them, you know; and Miss Goucher 
certainly is apeach. We got along fine. And I found out 
from her how Mr. 
Phar’s been act- 
ing. He’s a bad 
actor, all right. 
I’m just as glad I 
didn’t run into 
him. I might 
have done some- 
thing foolish.’’ 

“What, for in- 
stance?’’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Well,” mut- 
tered Jimmy, 
“there’s some 
things I can’t 
standfor. Imight 
have punched his 
head,” 

Phil whistled 
softly. 

“He’s not what 
I call a white 
man,” explained 
Jimmy, dogged 
and slow, as if to 
justify his vision 
of assault. 

“He’s a painted 
pup.” 

“Oh, come, 
Jimmy!” Phil 
commanded. 
“Out with it! 
Hunt and I know 
he’s been annoy- 
ing Susan, but 
that’sallweknow. 
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“There Was a Queer Vacant Look About Her—That’s 
What the Maid Says’”’ 


pressing his attentions too publicly. If it’s more than 
that ——” 

There was an unusual sternness in Phil’s eye. Jimmy 
appealed from it to mine, but in vain. 

“Look here, Mr. Hunt,’’ he blurted, ‘“Susan’s all right 
of course—and so’s Miss Goucher! They’ve got their 
eyes open. And maybe it’s not up to me to say anything. 
But if I was in your place I’d feel like giving two or three 
people down there a piece of my mind! Susan wouldn’t 
thank me for saying so, I guess; she’s modern—she likes 
to be let alone. Why, she laughed at me more than once 
for getting sort of hot! And I know I’ve a bunch to learn 
yet. But all the same,” he pounded on, “I do know 
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this: It was a dirty trick of Mr. Phar’s not to 
stand up for Susan!’’ 

“Not stand up for her! What do you mean?” 
Phil almost barked. 

“Jimmy means, Phil,” I explained, “that some 
rather vague rumors began not long ago to spread 
through Maltby’s crowd in regard to Susan—as to 
why she found it advisable to leave New Haven. 
Many of his friends know me, of course—or know 
Gertrude; know all about us, at anyrate. It’s not 
very remarkable, then, that Susan’s appearance in 
New York—and so far as Maltby’s May Flies know, 
in some sense under his wing—has set tongues 
wagging. I was afraid of it; but I know Maltby’s 
set well enough to know that to-day’s rumor, un- 
less it’s pretty sharply spiced, is soon forgotten. 
To-morrow’s is so much fresher, you see. The best 
thing for innocent victims to do is to keep very still. 
And then, I confess, it seemed to me unlikely that 
Maltby would permit anything of the sort to go 
too far.” 

I saw that Jimmy was following my exposition 
with the most painful surprise. Phil grunted. 

“I don’t pretend to much knowledge of that 
world,’’ he said deliberately, “but common sense 
tells me Maltby Phar might think it to his advan- 
tage to fan the flame instead of stamping it out. I 
may be unfair to him, but I’m even capable of sup- 
posing he touched it off in the first place.” 

“No, Phil,’’ I objected, ‘‘he wouldn’t have done 
that. But you seem to be right about his failing to 
stamp out the sparks. That’s what you meant by 
his not standing up for Susan, isn’t it, Jimmy?” 

The boy’s face was a study in unhappy perplexity. 
“T guess I’m like Professor Farmer!” he exclaimed. 
“Tm not onto people who act like that. But, Mr. 
Hunt, you’re dead wrong—excuse me, sir!” 

“Go on, Jimmy.” 

“Well, I mean—you spoke of vague rumors, didn’t 
you? They’renot vague. I guess Susan hasn’t wanted 
to upset you. Miss Goucher told me all about it, and 
she wouldn’t have done it, would she, if she hadn’t 
hoped I’d bring it straight back to you? I guess she 
promised Susan not totell you,soshetoldme. That’s 
the only way I can figure it,” concluded Jimmy. 
Phil was grim now. ‘Give us your facts, Jimmy—all 
of them.”’ 

“Yes, sir. There’s a Mr. Young; he writes things. He’s 
clever. They’re all clever down there. Well, Mr. Young’s 
dead gone on Susan; but then, he’s the kind that’s always 
dead gone on somebody. It’s women with him, you see, 
sir. Susan understands. It don’t seem right she should, 
somehow; but—well, Susan’s always been different from 
most girls. At least, I don’t know many girls.” 

“Never mind that,” prompted Phil. 

“No, sir. Talking about things like this always rattles 
me. I can’t help it. They kind of stick in my throat. Well, 
Mr. Young don’t want to marry anybody, but he’s been 
making love to 
Susan—trying to. 


I supposed he 
might have been 


“She Was Either Dead or Fast Asleep!” 


He had the wrong 
idea about her, 
you see; and 
Susan saw that 
too—saw he 
thought she was 
playing him for a 
poor fish. So— 
her way—out she 
comes with it to 
him, flat. And he 
gets sore and 
comes back at her 
with what he’d 


heard.”’ 
Jimmy’s hand- 
kerchief was 


pulled out at this 
point; he mopped 
Hiss browse LG 
don’t feel right 
even to speak of 
lies like this 
about—any de- 
cent girl,’ he 


mumbled. 

eNO Pv 
agreed, “*it 
doesn’t. But 
there’s nothing 
for it now. Get it 
said and done 
with!” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. 


Young told Susan 
he wasn’t a fool; 
(Continued on 
Page 81) 
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The Saturday Morning Disease 


*“Y SEE nothing in the papers,” said the manufacturer, 

I “about the Saturday morning disease—the epidemic 
Why not, I don’t 
know. It is a most threatening thing. If it keeps on it is 
likely to have fatal results. 

“In company with a great share of the manufacturers of 
the United States within the past year or two I have put 
into effect the long-desired forty-four-hour week—eight 
hours a day for five days, and four hours on Saturday. 
I have also raised wages—let us say seventy-five per 
cent, to be well within the real figures. My plant was 
formerly on a fifty-four-hour week. 

“Tt might perhaps have been predicted—and was in fact 
predicted by many learned authorities—that with the 
shortening of the day and the raising of the wages work 
would have been intensified and that the factory em- 
ployees, relieved of overstrain and given the added stimu- 
lus of larger pay, would break into new high levels of 
production. This might perhaps have taken place in my 
plant but for the sudden and epidemic outbreak of the 
Saturday morning disease. 

“Very soon after my installation of the new conditions 
this curious occupational disease broke out with terrible 
virulence in my factory. Employees, both men and 
women, apparently in the flush of perfect health on Friday 
night, were stricken down by it suddenly Saturday after 
Saturday. Its symptoms varied strangely from threaten- 
ing pneumonia to incipient malignant hangnails. But no 
matter what they had been, upon Monday all traces of the 
mysterious malady were gone and the victim was back 
apparently in his former robust health again. 

“Now if this Saturday morning disease were confined 
to Saturday morning only it would be a serious matter 
enough for a manufacturer. For me, for example, it would 
reduce hours and production by twenty-five per cent over 
former years, for which I would pay the employee forty 
per cent more than for his old working week. But the 
trouble is by no means held within such narrow boundaries 
as the last day of the week. It breaks out on every con- 
ceivable occasion, attacking employees on any day or 
hour, with the result from my standpoint that my shop is 
losing its working time continuously. 


which is now sweeping this country. 


I keep in fact a 
large force on my pay roll who are continually under the 
influence of this sickness. 


“To them apparently it is a slight matter—a disease 
of pleasure or prosperity, like the early-afternoon fever of 
the baseball season or the Monday-morning collapse of the 
old building trades in the preprohibition period. And the 
pay involved in these prosperous times is not worth their 
considering. 

“But from my viewpoint it is the most serious matter on 
the horizon. The whole country is sick with this disease, 
so far as I can see—in all its industries. Under its effect 
shorter hours and larger pay have become not an incentive 
to more production but to less and less. And when an 
individual or an industry or a country has got itself into a 
frame of mind like this it is obviously in a state of high 
fever—a delirium, I sometimes fear, preceding collapse. 

“So the Saturday morning disease,” said the observer, 
“‘T consider on the whole the most dangerous of the many 
dangerous disorders of the time. It is virulent, highly 
contagious and is spreading to a larger and larger propor- 
tion of our population and industries. All I can hope is 
that some specific may be found for it before it ends in 
any general industrial collapse.” 


The End of a World 


HE Bolsheviki are the greatest long-distance logicians 

in recorded time; they have created a world in their 
own image, out of their own logic. They have now, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Premier of England, followed 
their own logic to the bitter end—of their own new world. 
They have finally been forced to apply the principle of 
conscription to labor. 

The major premise of socialism and anarchy, which has 
given these two their greatest and most enduring popular 
attraction, is that labor—especially physical labor—is a 
curse; and the less there is of it in the world the better. 
This main doctrine they preach in and out of season. It is 
no novelty of belief indeed; it was held certainly as early 
as the composition of the Old Testament. And since that 
time, and probably before, it has never lacked the warm 
adherence of a great proportion of mankind. It is in fact 


.by far the most popular of the two main conceptions of 


human society—which date no doubt from the foundation 
of human history. 

One of these two—current in the United States fifty 
years ago—holds that physical effort is a natural and 
healthy condition of all life; that organized work is a neces- 
sity of civilized society; and on the whole the most 
educative and developing and disciplining process for the 
individual—in fact the first requisite of self-respect; and 
that that society is best fitted for survival whose members 
are most thoroughly equipped with the ancient virtues of 
industry and thrift. This is the hard-life theory, popular 
with the elders of New England some years ago and with 
all the pioneering American stock of earlier days. There 
were those of us who found it a hard doctrine in our youth. 
But it does tend to create a tough, enduring, self-reliant 
race. Its main motto was: Do it yourself! 

The opposite, soft or socialistic concept of society—now 
very popular—is the one with the golden text: Let George 
do it—George representing x, the unknown factor, or 
human society in general, which as we all realize means any- 
body but yourself. This theory of society, by the use of 
that greatest of current indoor activities, social or parlor 
generalizing, now demonstrates to all how the working 
day will be reduced successfully from eight to six to two 
hours; finally how, being an almost unnecessary eyil, 
human work will practically disappear in favor of the self- 
operating machine. Thus socialism, being born of the 
machine, naturally returns to it—and the circle of its logic 
is complete. : 

However, for us to assume that this theory is purely 
socialistic or anarchistic or Russian or Bolshevist would be 
a grievous error—especially at this time. Never, for in- 
stance, could a more perfect working example of this 
current popular theory put in practice be afforded than in 
the spectacle of America’s greatest city, New York—tied 
up, helpless under the so-called blizzard of February. 

Six million pairs of arms rested; six million pairs of legs 
tramped the slush; six million pairs of eyes filled with rage 
and pain; six million pairs of lungs cried aloud for George 
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to do it—and all George could do was to find a few thou- 
sand slack-muscled slow-moving men feebly to push about 
a few spoonfuls of snow at the rate of about ten cents a 
spoonful, while upon the curbing-an assembled multitude 
of able-bodied watchers who outnumbered them ten to one 
jeered and wondered at the sight of New Yorkers engaged 
in such a degrading task as the physical effort of shoveling 
snow. 

In this way hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
wasted, tens of millions lost for lack of transportation and 
a fortnight of time expended by the premier city of the 
continent in feebly scratching itself out of a snowstorm 
which any self-respecting village accustomed to a north- 
ern winter and with inhabitants accustomed to physical 
work would have put in its place within twenty-four hours. 
And in the end it did but little good for the mayor of the 
place to issue wild appeals to the public, which in point of 
fact fell little short of a conscription of labor. The fact was 
that you saw here in America—not in Russia—a popula- 
tion that had been ridden and lifted and fed and warmed 
and lighted and almost put to bed by machinery till it was 
too soft mentally, morally and physically to stand up on its 
hind legs and dig itself out of a snowdrift. And on the 
whole it was proud of it! 

On the other hand it is not for the rest of this country to 
sit and scoff and jeer at this mournful spectacle, or point a 
very long or scornful finger at the pampered metropolis or 
the effete civilization of Europe. The greatest single famine 
of America to-day—in this day of famine—is the lack of 
physical labor—the problem of all problems in America 
to-day—tfrom the kitchen to the foundry. 

Once the earlier arriving English stock in this country was 
able and glad to supply this; then the northern European 
came to do it in their place; and later the southern Euro- 
pean, and later still the man of eastern Europe. Each sec- 
ond generation of the new stock as it arrived has decided 
promptly that it will no longer be a slave and furnish 
physical labor. So now our great industries, such as steel 
making, are already drawing upon Asia Minor for their 
supply of man power, and there are open whispers abroad 
in the land now concerning the necessity of crossing the 
line into the last continent—to procure a supply of physical 
labor from Asia. Some human beings must be found some- 
where who are willing to demean themselves to the coarse 
drudgery of physical work, if we must scratch under the 
equator and the aurora borealis to discover them. 

The fact is that the Bolsheviki are not a strange isolated 
phenomenon; they are a symptom of the times—the chief 
exponent of a spirit of which we are all to some extent in- 
heritors. We are all gone soft together; we are all too 
much the creatures of a machine-made civilization; all 
touched in our turn apparently by the current doctrine of 
doing as little as possible—and letting George do more and 
more, a doctrine grown more and more popular. 

So the Bolsheviki are not to be singled out for their new 
but most logical move of obtaining labor by conscription. 
They should rather be warmly praised for the frank and 
naive manner in which, moving on ahead, they carry 
through their social reasoning to its reductio ad absurdum, 
and show to the remainder of us, a few steps behind them, 
the necessary end of the singular world which they and 
their followers, immediate or remote, have built out of 
their wits and are now inhabiting. 

The end of this world, which we may expect under their 
guidance, is now, thanks to their efforts, revealed. It will 
be forced labor by conscription for us all, under the com- 
mand of our Lenines and Trotzkys—the grand high 
workless workers of the unwilling workers of the world. 


The Two Main Reservoirs 


HE thing for the full-grown adult man in this country 
lhe do right now and for the next few months and years 
to come is to keep his eye on the two main reservoirs. 

The first of these is the great seasonal reservoir of sup- 
plies—especially raw material—which mankind as a whole 
accumulates to carry it round the year. During the war 
it was all outgo and no income here. The pool was drawn 
down many times almost to bottom. But it is now grad- 
ually filling up—in this country at least. 
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There is still great lack in the world; Europe is in 
parts—though in fewer parts and in less degree than a 
year ago—still in dire want. There are also manufac- 
tured products—notably in the building and metals 
trades—which must still be had, and apparently can still 
be held, at famine prices. But in this country—especially 
in the greatest of all staples, food products—the level in 
the reservoir is clearly rising. 

In Chicago, the great meat center, there is more meat; 
in New York, the great center of general food distribution, 
winter inventories showed almost twice as much butter 
and eggs in storage as in the previous winter; the Federal 
wheat director has gone out of his way to warn farmers 
and millers against the possibility of loss from the greatly 
increased supplies of flour and wheat which they hold. 
In Boston, the center of the wool trade, an inventory at 
the opening of the year showed almost twice as much 
wool on hand as in the year before. So you can count 
on this much—in spite of varied and important excep- 
tions—our American reservoir of raw material is being 
filled up with most of the great main staples of food, and 
with at least one great staple of clothing. 

The other reservoir which we all need to watch is on the 
other hand being to-day continuously drawn down. This 
is the reservoir of gold, which was filling up in this country 
while our reservoir of raw materials was being drawn upon 
by the European war—the two movements being, of course, 
reverse operations of the same process. Europe drew 
down our reservoir of raw materials, we drew back from her 
reservoir of gold; and now in the past months this gold is 
being drawn away from us again. 

Now then, obviously, when the reservoir of raw material 
fills up sooner or later high prices may be confidently ex- 
pected to fall unless some other most extraordinary in- 
fluence intervenes. 


Also, equally obviously, when the other reservoir, the 
supply of gold, is drawn down prices may be confidently 
expected to fall with it—because our money and credit, 
fortunately for us, are still established upon a gold basis, 
Every dollar in gold in fact is multiplied several times in 
the money and credit which are built upon it. And money 
and credit are no different from other articles involved in 
exchange: Becoming relatively scarce they command more 
shoes and hats and beefsteak than when they are plentiful. 

So, then, in the next few months and years we shall all do 
well to keep our eyes fixed upon the levels in these two main 
commercial reservoirs. Either one acting alone would 
have its effect upon prices; acting together, as they have 
been doing, they may produce a very great and dangerous 
effect indeed, if not wisely handled. 

At the present time the air is beginning to fill with pro- 
tests against the continued double pressure they now exert, 
The stock market has felt it—and given way. 

There may be always, as is’so freely charged, in in- 
dividual cases manipulation of the supply of money and 
credit for selfish and even sinister purposes. The Federal 
Reserve management, in practical charge of keeping us on 
a gold basis, may or may not act wisely in every case. 
But in the main these will modify very slightly the main 
governing forces. And the governing forces in this matter 
are inevitably exerted by the pressures from our two main 
reservoirs—which at the present writing at least are 
both operating in the same direction. | 

It is useless and dangerous to try to prophesy in a situa- 
tion like the present; but any man can count on this much: 
If there is a continued rise in the supply of raw materials, 
as seems most likely, the time will be nearer and nearer 
when lower prices must come. If there is a further fall in 
the supply of gold, such as has been going on for almost a 
year, there will be, necessitated by this, a still greater 
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decrease in money, anda much greater calling of bank loans. 
And through this process, in the end, lower prices too! 
And if by any chance there are such persons in our 
population as men holding large supplies of raw material 
for personal speculative profit—as is sometimes charged— 
it is to be hoped that self-interest may dictate that they 
let portions of these supplies go soon and gradually, rather 
than attempt to wait and let them fall all together, when 
they may be compelled to. It would not only be a relief 
for most of us to see prices start down now, but a great 
additional advantage to have the recession gradual. For 
a suddenly arriving very low cost of living might prove as 
embarrassing to most of us as the somewhat overpro- 
longed high cost of which we have so bitterly complained. 


Astrologers as Physicians 


ELL-WISHERS of the President should be heartily 

thankful that he does not carry into private life the 
mental processes that have characterized some of his 
appointments to places in the Government. 

As a matter of ascertained fact, we know that Mr. Wil- 
son’s medical advisers are physicians who, by long study, 
experience and personal aptitude, have raised themselves 
high in their profession; but if we had only precedent 
wherewith to square surmise, we should be quite justified 
in hazarding the guess that his medical man was some fair- 
spoken astrologer of literary tastes and his oculist some 
idealistic paper hanger. Most fortunately for the presi- 
dential health it is intrusted to men who have made a life- 
long study of the human body in health and in disease. 

Our national well-being could scarcely be prejudiced by 
a consistent application of the same sound principle of 
appointing practical men with business training to im- 
portant government jobs. 
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ET into a car—a secondhand fliv- 
G ver will do—and proceed in most 
any old direction from Columbus Y 
Circle, and in an amazing short while you 
are out of the city 
of New York. 
That is the moral 
of this yarn for 
New Yorkers. To 
avoid the implica- 
tion that New 
Yorkers are the 
only people who 
need the moral 
we'll say that per- 
haps this also 
holds true else- 
where, starting 
from other metro- 
politan centers. 

But before the 
middle of last 
August, Harding- 
ton himself would 
have been slow to 
admit that any 
other center was 
worth considering 
except for pur- 
poses of corre- 
spondence. He 
was born in New 
York, educated in 
New York, made 
his money in New 
York, married 
there and then re- 
doubled his efforts 
to make more 
there until at odd 
moments he began 
to see queer little 
red spots before 
his eyes. It was at 
about this time 
that a haunting fear settled into a solid conviction, and he 
knew for a certainty that the world was going to the dogs. He 
had never in his life worked more fiercely to make the plant 
he had built up show a profit which would offset the increase 
in his own personal expenses, but with the Government on 
one side mulcting him in taxes and his employees on the 
other constantly more extravagant and autocratic in their 
demands he had as muchas he could doto holdhisown. He 
shuddered every time he picked up a morning paper. With 
all Europe in a turmoil, one strike following another, the 
two major political parties of this nation at odds in Wash- 
ington; with Bolshevism showing its ugly head in one 
guise and another from coast to coast, business in New 
York trembled on the verge of panic like a spirited horse 
under the whip of a brutal stable hand. Scarcely a day 
passed when it did not seem possible that before night the 
whole structure of civilization might crumble like an under- 
mined house. He could make no plans that within 
twenty-four hours were not put in jeopardy by some new 
and unexpected emergency rising from these unsettled 
conditions. 

The situation was unnatural—abnormal. Economically 
everything should have been in his favor, With the world 
outside New York in urgent need of supplies of all kinds, 
with his organization at its highest point of efficiency as 
the result of a decade of careful selection, with his own 
energies at their peak at thirty-five, he should at this 
moment be reaping the reward of honest sustained effort 
with a fortune within his grasp. Yet at this very point he 
found himself baffled at every turn. 

There was something un-American about it. It was a 
contradiction of the sound doctrine that the race should go 
to the fleetest—the battle to the strongest. It was as 
though someone put out a foot and tripped him as he 
was coming down the home stretch. Yet when he picked 
himself up and looked about for a decision on the foul there 
was no one to render justice. The last time his men at the 
plant struck in violation of an agreement not a month old 
they killed a hundred-thousand-dollar contract, and yet 
there was nothing he could do about it. It was uncanny. 
As nearly as he understood Bolshevism, this was it. If so 
this marked the end. There was no particular point in 
living. 

This is always a dangerous conclusion for a man with 
nerves to reach. But.as he saw it civilization was fast 
losing control of the very forces upon which a man de- 
pends for decent existence. Law and order were openly 
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flouted. Soap-box orators were at it night and day in the 
streets of the city—in his own plant—with threatened 
anarchy the price of disturbing them. The world stood 
a-tiptoe on the verge of chaos. 

This spirit was reflected in his own home. He occupied 
rather an elaborate house in the East Sixties, a house, as 
things were going to-day, rather beyond his means, but one 
which had been fully justified by his prospects. It was 
fast becoming impossible to run the place respectably. 
One incompetent servant succeeded another at a con- 
stantly increasing wage. There was scarcely a night when 
returning from a nerve-racking day at the office he was not 
forced to listen from his wife to a long tale of injustice 
bordering on insult. But there was seldom anything he 
could do about it. Finally one evening he broke out at her 
in petulant anger: 

“For the love of Mike, Helen, keep your troubles to 
yourself!” 

She looked up at him in breathless astonishment. She 
was a pretty woman—a woman whose beauty had in itself 
always been sufficient to protect her from harshness. 

“Carl!”’ she gasped, her brown eyes filling with tears. 

“Well, I can’t do anything about it, can I? If the serv- 
ants don’t behave, fire them. But you’ll only get worse 
ones in their places.” 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Carl,’’ she complained 
with trembling lips. She had wonderfully effective lips. 

But this time Hardington ignored them. He lighted a 
cigar and sat down, back to her, picking up. an evening 
paper. He read a half dozen headlines and then tossed the 
sheet aside, crumpling it viciously as he did so. There was 
no longer any satisfaction in even the paper to which he 
used to look forward with such pleasant and comfortable 
anticipation. 

He rose and paced the floor unmindful of the consciously 
pathetic dejection of his wife—the woman who had broken 
a dozen hearts when she gave her hand to him. There had 
been those then who had prophesied that she would live to 
tue the day. Yet until now she could not have asked for 
more consideration than she had received. She had only 
to express a wish and it was granted. This home and its 
furnishings were in response to her desires. So were the 
choice jewels on her slim, white fingers. And even during 
the war she had managed to retain her reputation for the 
dainty richness and piquant style of her costumes. To- 
night she was wearing an evening gown he had never 
seen—a beaded black that set off admirably the soft 
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roundness of her slender shoulders. Ap- 
parently he had not noticed it at all. 

“You make me nervous doing that,” 
she frowned as he continued back and 
forth across the 
room, moving 
noiselessly over 
the heavy rugs. 

He stopped ab- 
ruptly and faced 
her. Had he been 
an actor at a safe 
distance across 
the footlights she 
would rather have 
admired him in 
such a mood as 
this. He made 
distinctly a ro- 
mantic figure as, 
tall and lean, with 
his sharp face 
tense and his dark 
eyes afire, he chal- 
lenged her. And 
yet no one was 
better aware than 
she of how little 
romance there was 
in his nature. 
During his wooing 
he had revealed 
flashes, but in the 
end he had con- 
quered her by the 
sheer domination 
of his will. And 
by that same 
power he had held 
her sincethen. At 
heart she was 
afraid of him and 
knew it. But it 
was an odd kind of 
fear that always in 
the end gave her a curious reaction akin to pleasure—the 
fierce pleasure that almost hurts. She shrank a little away 
from him now at the very moment that his hectic eyes held 
her in awesome fascination. 

“You say I make you nervous?” he demanded. 

“You'd make anyone nervous striding back and forth 
like that,” she replied uneasily. 

“Well,” he snapped, “what you going to do about it— 
strike?” 

“Don’t be silly, Carl!” 

“Dm serious. It wouldn’t surprise me at all if you joined 
the Amalgamated Order of Wives and called out the house- 
maids and the chauffeur in sympathy.” 

Absurd as the statement sounds, he actually looked seri- 
ous. She rose timidly. He was serious but unnaturally 
serious. There was something abnormal in his expression 
that gave her a genuine fright. 

‘Carl!’ she answered below her breath. ‘ 

“Go ahead and strike!” he shouted. ‘‘ You'll find plenty 
to help you.” 

Then his wild thoughts took another turn. He smiled 
as uncannily as he had frowned. 

“Six hours a day for wives,” he rambled on. “With a 
diamond an hour and a diamond and a half for overtime. 
Employers not to walk the floor in their own study. What 
more?” 

Helen Hardington had always been called a nervous 
woman and her nerves had not improved at all in the last 
six months. Yet in this crisis instead of going into hysterics 
or running into the hall with a scream for help she pulled 
her quivering self together and crossed the room to her 
husband’s side. } 

“Carl,” she said with a pathetic attempt to smile— 
“Carl, when I strike it won’t be for diamonds; it will be 
for more of you. Let’s go out somewhere to-night.” 

“ec Eh? ” 

“You don’t realize it, but we’ve been shut in here all 
summer like prisoners. Let’s go out and be gay.” 

“With the whole world going to the devil?” 

“Tt won’t go any slower with our sitting here. Come! ° 
I want to go to a roof garden.” ; 

Which was not—strictly speaking—the truth. Under 
ordinary conditions she would much rather have remained 
where she was. But these were not ordinary conditions. 

“Will you take me, Carl?” she pleaded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T’l] have Henry at the door in five minutes,’”’ she 
nodded as she went upstairs for her wraps. 

She was back in less time with his coat and hat. 

“Have you any money?” she asked. 

He felt in the waistcoat pocket of his evening clothes and 
drew out several crumpled bills. Laughingly she added to 
those a hundred-dollar bill which she had brought down 
with her. As he helped her on with her cape she raised her 
lips in a mute appeal. He stooped 
perfunctorily and pecked them. 

Everything considered, the evening 
could not be called a success for either 
of them. For one thing he discovered 
not a half dozen tables away Denni- 
son, foreman of the finishing room, a 
man with whom he had passed a most 
disagreeable hour not a week ago. The 
latter had delivered an ultimatum 
which resulted in an increase of forty 
thousand dollars a year to the already 
overburdened pay roll. Here appar- 
ently was where part of it at any rate 
was going. That he himself was toss- 
ing another bit into this frothy pot 
did not add anything to his peace of 
mind. 

Neither the atmosphere of the place 
nor the entertainment was to his taste 
anyway. It impressed him as a sort of 
orgy before theend. The prices charged 
were exorbitant, and yet everyone 
seemed to be buying at will, shoving 
all silver toward the eager waiters. 
The spirit of the crowd was like that 
round a gambling table. Hardington 
stood it an hour and then turned to 
Helen. 

“‘Let’s get out of here,’’ he said. 

“Very well,’ she nodded. 

He led her to the exit with a sense of 
relief. She did not belong in any such 
group as that. He was glad when the 
last discordant strain of jazz was shut 
out behind them. At the curb Henry 
brought up the car, but instead of 
opening the door for them he touched 
his cap uneasily. As he did so a group 
from somewhere in the background 
crowded in closer behind him. 

“T’m sorry, sir,’ he began, “‘but I’ve 
been called out.” 

“Eh?” snapped Hardington. 

“‘The union, sir u 

A glance over his shoulder at the 
group behind him expressively finished 
the sentence. 

““You—you mean you're on strike?” 
choked Hardington. 

“Tt was called this evening. Ididn’t 
know.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“There is only one thing I can do, sir. 
The demands a 

“You go to blazes with the de- 
mands!’’ snapped Hardington. 
“You're fired! You hear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Hardington himself opened the door 
for Helen. But instead of stepping in 
she glanced up at her husband. 

‘‘What are you going to do, Carl?” 
she asked. 

“T’m going to drive of course,’ he 
answered sharply. 

“Then,” she determined, “I shall sit 
on the front seat.” 

She climbed in beside him as he 
took his place at the wheel. She had 
almost forgotten that he knew how to drive, but she 
remembered now certain rare days before there had been 
any Henry—remembered them with a little flush of excite- 
ment. 

As for Hardington, the second he felt the throbbing en- 
gine awake to life and the big car spring forward at his 
command his nerves steadied. A bit cautiously at first he 
threaded his way among the other machines which had 
gathered here in Columbus Circle like chips in an eddy. 
Then instead of turning homeward he proceeded north 
along Broadway. Timidly she called his attention to the 
direction he was taking. 

“Do you care?” he asked. 

“ce No.” 

“Then we'll keep on.” 

He turned up the wind shield to get the sweep of the 
breeze on his hot face. So he nosed his way through the 
city and on to Yonkers and on through Hastings to 
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Tarrytown. He slowed down a moment here as though 
undecided, then stepped on the accelerator and continued. 

He had no objective. That in itself appealed to his 
mood. Once he was clear of the city, he was on the open 
road—a road apparently untroubled by all the problems 
behind him. And this smooth-running power plant within 
his complete control stood ready to carry him on the wings 
of the wind in any direction he might choose. At times he 
let her out to the limit until in fear Helen crowded close to 
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him gasping for breath. Yet she never protested. She re- 
mained silent and waiting. 

He did not recognize the towns through which they 
passed. He did not care what they were. He was only 
eager each time he reached one to get through it and out 
again where his headlights cut a clean path through the 
dark. An hour, two hours, three hours passed in this way. 
He stopped once to procure oil and gasoline and the garage 
man informed him he was at Amenia. He had covered al- 
most a hundred miles, but he felt fresher than when he 
started. He jumped in again and went on. At half past 
one he was in Pittsfield, and at three in Greenfield. Then 
he noticed that the little woman by his side had sagged 
over toward him, her head resting on his shoulder, her 
eyes closed. She was asleep. 

Hardington slowed down to twenty miles an hour so that 
she might rest easier. At this pace he ran into the dawn. 
He did not know what it was at first. The stars in the 
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purple on the horizon straight ahead of him began to fade. 
Then the deeper color which had sheltered them began to 
change into a cold greenish white. The air freshened so 
that he buttoned his coat closer about his throat. Slowly 
the green brightened until he thought it must be the reflec- 
tion in the sky of electric lights in some larger town. As he 
jogged on his headlight no longer cut a clean path, but grew 
feebler. Objects by the side of the road, however, grew 
clearer by imperceptible degrees. The air cleared as when 
clean water is slowly poured into an 
ink bottle. The green began to grow 
brilliant and traces of burnt orange 
appeared near the rim. The pace of 
the phenomenon quickened now. 
Cocks began to crow and lights ap- 
peared in the windows of the low white 
farmhouses he passed. 

Then he realized this was dawn. 
He was tempted to wake his wife to 
share the sight, but she looked so pa- 
thetically tired that he refrained. With 
one hand he drew her cloak closer 
about her and closed the wind shield. 

Old rose took the place of the burnt 
orange, the green above becoming in- 
tensified and softening more and more 
the slate blue that still held the great 
are above where the stars struggled 
for continued recognition. Trees and 
shrubs and grass were without color, 
though becoming more and more dis- 
tinct, with the road a dead yellow. He 
slowed down to fifteen as though anx- 
ious not to outrun this curious trans- 
formation scene, but already the dainty 
colors on the horizon had vanished as 
the gold shot through hotly. The whole 
sky was becoming bluer and bluer and 
he switched off his lights. 

He was running through a world of 
amazing freshness now—a silent dust- 
less world with only the unseen cocks, 
still crowing lustily, for company. 
Every now and then he reached the 
crown of a hill where he could see 
miles and miles of green fields dotted 
with white houses and strips of dark 
woods, yellow roads winding in and out 
among them. All of it was clean and 
untroubled. It was as cooling to 
Hardington’s eyes as spring water. 

The sun had come up out of its am- 
bush of color and taken full command 
of the sky when he reached the little 
village of Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire. He had been driving more 
than eight hours and had covered two 
hundred and sixty miles. Yet he was 
neither tired nor sleepy. He drew up 
before the country hotel because he 
was hungry. 

As he stopped Helen woke and sat 
up with a start. For a moment she 
was dazed and frightened, but he 
reached out and put his hand upon 


hers. 
“‘Tt’s morning,” he grinned. 
“But Carl, where st 


“Hanged if I know,” he interrupted. 
“Get out and we’ll have breakfast 
and inquire.” a 

Suddenly he became aware of the 
incongruity of their evening clothes 
amid such surroundings as these. ~~ 

““Maybe they won’t let us in,” he 
observed. ‘“‘We certainly look like a 
couple of rounders.” iq 

She gazed about at the empty tre 
lined street and then turned her eyes 
to the very respectable roadside inn. 

‘““We can’t go in there looking like this,” she determined. 

“Wait and I’ll see. If there isn’t anyone up but the 
clerk and cook perhaps they won’t mind.” 

The front door was still locked, but Hardington made a 
detour and found signs of life in the kitchen. A fat good- 
natured if rather sleepy-looking woman busy with pots and 
kettles came to the side door in response to his knock. 

“Can I get some coffee—with perhaps eggs and toast?” 

“Breakfast at eight,” she answered rather tartly. 

“T know, but holy smoke, I’m hungry! I can smell | 
coffee.” 

That was right, but this was intended for herself. 

“‘Haveaheart!” hepleaded. ‘‘My wife wantssome too.” 

“Your wife?’”’ she asked suspiciously. 

‘“‘We drove on from New York,” he explained. 

“Last night?” 

* All night,” he nodded good-humoredly. 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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DRAWN BY E. DAVIS 


School Health Studies 


HE United States lost about 31,000 
T men in action in France during the war. 

Pneumonia and tuberculosis in a single year kill 
seven times this number of Americans. All of which does 
not mean that the health of the people in this country is 
on the down grade, but rather that in spite of our great 
medical progress disease germs still kill far more people 
than the deadliest of wars. 

It is encouraging to learn that preventable disease cost 
the United States four billion dollars less in 1917 than it 
would had the health conditions of twenty years ago pre- 
vailed in 1917. Likewise it is true that there were 400,000 
fewer deaths in 1917 than would have occurred had the 1900 
death rate prevailed. But notwithstanding this evident 
improvement in health conditions the annual illness of 
American workmen still costs this country two billion 
dollars each year. 

If health is a matter of such great economic importance 
the question rises as to what can best be done to increase 
the average percentage of the nation’s physical efficiency. 
A lot of people who have given careful thought to the 
problem are just now very active in their effort to convince 
the country that the place to commence in the matter of 
health conservation is with the children of the nation. We 
are being told that the physical fitness of our youth is a 
public responsibility; that all moral and mental develop- 
ment and industrial efficiency depend upon physical pre- 
paredness; that the health of children should come before 
their schoolbooks; that if we will start with the proper 
physical education of the child we need not worry about 
the health of the adult. 

One authority points out the astonishing fact that 
seventy-five per cent of the school children in the United 
States are suffering from physical defects. The investiga- 
tion on which this statement is based indicates that of the 
22,000,000 school children in this country one per cent are 
mentally defective; more than one per cent have organic 
heart disease; five per cent have tuberculosis; five per 
cent defective hearing; twenty-five per cent defective eyes; 
twenty per cent are suffering from malnutrition; twenty 
per cent have adenoids, diseased tonsils or glandular de- 
fects; about fifteen per cent have joint defects and from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent have defective teeth. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this condition an effort 
is being made to bring about the enactment of Federal and 
state laws which will tend to correct the situation. Thir- 
teen states already have laws providing for compulsory 
physical education in schools. The fundamental elements 
in the proposed courses of physical education are: Instruc- 
tion in health principles, including the inculcation of 
healthful habits; the organization of scientifically planned 
health-giving and body-building exercises and activities; 
periodic thoroughgoing physical examinations. It is par- 
ticularly emphasized that physical education must be 
given the dignity of a definite required course in any 
school that adopts the plan. 

One of the amazing revelations of recent years is the 
statement that the rural school children in the United 
States are handicapped by more physical defects than the 
pupils in the city schools. This physical inferiority of 
country children is a result of the fact that the rural schools 
and communities payless attention to the care of health than 
is the case in the city. One investigation of defective chil- 
dren resulted as follows: In New York City the examina- 
tion covered 287,469 children and 206,720—seventy-two 
per cent—were found defective. In 1831 rural districts of 
Pennsylvania the investigation covered 294,427 children 
and 221,785—seventy-five per cent—were found defective. 
A survey of children in Minnesota showed that eighty per 
cent had defects and in certain rural districts of California 
there were a like number of defectives. 

One of our great educators says, ‘‘ Physical education in 
its broad sense should be given first place in any com- 
pletely integrated scheme of social economy.” 

A celebrated doctor who has devoted his life to this sub- 
ject points out that the human muscles constitute from 
forty-five to fifty per cent of all the tissues of the body. 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


They are the organs that make possible the beating of the 
heart, the expansion of the lungs and the movements of the 
intestines. There is nothing we can do, from the movements 
of our limbs to the control of our special senses, without the 
use of muscles. Though all of the muscles are under the 
control of the nervous system, they are not all sub- 
servient to the will. By using our voluntary muscles we 
may affect all the organs, parts and tissues of the human 
body. This is what we mean by body building, for it is 
possible through the use of the muscles to bring different 
parts of the body into action, thus breaking down old 
tissue and, through increased circulation, digestion, assimi- 
lation, and so on, replacing the old waste material with 
new. The philosopher’s brain, the glass blower’s lungs, the 
blacksmith’s arm and the ballet girl’s legs are the trite 
illustrations of the effect of a localized distribution of the 
body’s nutriment. No person may experience complete 
physiological sleep unless it is earned through hard work. 
The man or woman who perspires freely, though begrimed 
with dirt, is cleaner from the standpoint of health than the 
perfumed society belle who never perspires from her own 
activity. 

Physical training at its best is applied hygiene. The 
gymnasium is to the cause of physical education what the 
library is to the cause of mental education. As one com- 
mentator remarks: “‘If the present universal use of 
automobiles and elevators is continued, we may expect our 
great-great-great-grandchildren to be born without legs. 
We are living in an age of too much ease. If anyone wants 
to learn just how essential exercise is to the development of 
muscles let him carry one arm in a sling for a month and 
then note the difference between the used and the unused 
members. If proper exercise is not taken certain organs 
become defective and the heart is‘called upon to work at a 
higher tension in forcing the blood through the system. 
This causes blood pressure, tends to weaken the heart and 
generally is the beginning of heart trouble. Millions of 
Americans could not only add years to their existence but 
a fifty to ninety-five per cent increase to their general effi- 
ciency through intelligent exercise. Unless there is suffi- 
cient energy to drive it to its maximum of possibilities the 
best educated brain is more or less an intellectual as well 
as an economic waste. 

‘America could be made into a hundred per cent effec- 
tive nation within the next generation by a Federal pro- 
gram of intelligent physical education. Such a proposed 
plan of training cannot begin at too early an age and the 
schoolroom is the proper place to start.” 

A careful investigation of the employees in a number of 
commercial houses in different cities showed that fifty-nine 
per cent of these workers were physically defective. This 
is a serious matter in view of the fact that the employer’s 
profits and the workman’s earnings are largely regulated by 
the physical fitness of employees. In this connection it 
should not be forgotten that the muscular giant and 
the physically fit man are not the same. The muscle- 
heavy individual cannot stand the strain of either war or 
business. The country boys who were examined for mili- 
tary service during the war were many of them bulky 
individuals with powerful muscles, yet it-is a fact that the 
number of rejections for the National Army was from seven 
to twenty per cent higher among the young men from the 
rural districts than among those from the cities. 

Universal physical education is neither a substitute for 
nor an adjunct of military training. The present crusade 
has so far enlisted only three million out of the twenty-two 
million school children in this’country. It is to be hoped 
that the idea will take hold and that the movement will 
grow with great rapidity. Hardly one school in a thousand 
has an ordinary scales‘which can be used by the teachers 
to weigh their pupils with the idea of discovering which of 
the children show evidences of malnutrition. It is a sad 
commentary on our present health efforts that we have so 
carefully weighed the baby and later permitted the school 
child to go with no attention in this respect. 
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Our health authorities now class- every 
child who is as much as ten per cent un- 
derweight for his height as a malnourished 
individual. Practically all children can be 
interested in the game of getting weighed and comparing 
their condition with the average condition as shown in 
height and weight tables. In one school the game of gaining 
weight was made popular through the organization of 
nutrition classes. Individual-weight charts for each child 
were used and a spirit of rivalry was roused among the 
various groups. 

There is nothing more important than the problem of 
increasing the general health and efficiency of our total 
population. The way to begin is to start with the young 
folks. Children are entitled to as good care as is given to 
crops and live stock. One big educational association has 
prepared a bill calling for total appropriations amounting 
to one hundred million dollars. It is pleasing to note that 
in this bill twenty million dollars is set aside for physical 
education. If anyone has an idea that the general training 
of American children both physically and mentally cannot 
be improved upon, let him ponder the thought that in the 
biggest city in the country the school equipment is twenty- 
one per cent short of giving every child a seat and twenty- 
two per cent short of giving every child five hours’ daily 
training. More than 40,000 children in New York City are 
on short time and 175,000 are on some form of double ses- 
sion. There is positive need not only for new educational 
machinery but for more effective action in this important 
matter of improving the quality of the material that will 
go to form the future citizenship of our nation. 


The N‘+ Degree of Precision 


REAT corporations engaged in the manufacture of fine 
machinery or machine-made parts for complicated 

mechanical equipment have come to know that a large 
output of products which require precision can only be 
obtained through the careful standardization of all parts 
and processes. It is for this reason that American indus- 
tries are now demanding tools ‘that will insure a degree of 
accuracy unheard of in manufacturing circles a decade ago. 

The other day I listened to a story which though a bit | 
stretched contains a sufficient kernel of truth to convey 
the thought of how costly is any delay in the assembling 
room of one of our large modern corporations producing | 
thousands of finished articles every week in the year. As | 
the tale runs, a mechanic in search of a position applied to 
an eastern company and mentioned the fact that up until | 
recently he had been in the employ of one of the greatest _ 
manufacturing concerns in the Middle West. 

“Why did you leave?” asked the prospective employer. — 

“T didn’t leave; I was fired,” said the man. 

‘“What for?’’ was the next question. 

“Well, it happened this way,” replied the mechanic: 


-“T was employed in the assembling department and my 


job was to tighten nut number sixty-five. One day I 
dropped my wrench and before I could pick it up I was 110 
machines behind. The superintendent on firing me said 
they couldn’t afford to have a man in the shop who would | 
delay production in that way.” 

As most people know, phonographs, automobiles and 
many other machines which are part of a great daily out- 
put are completed by starting a simple frame on a track 
and then having it receive all of the different remaining 
parts as the prospective machine moves steadily along | 
between two rows of workers. In the actual operation of 
such a scheme it is necessary to have every piece finished 
within limits which are precise to an extreme degree. One _ 
company in its effort to produce a finished mechanism that 
will be smooth and noiseless uses 50,000 gauges each year | 
and manufactures one of its parts within limits as close as 
two ten-thousandths of an inch. | 

“But,” says the reader, ‘‘what do I know about machine — 
work that has been developed to a point of precision that _ 
must be measured in terms which I can’t comprehend? 
Perhaps all this is important and maybe it’s a scientific 
achievement that is quite remarkable. However, I’ll take 


(Continued on Page 36) | 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
your word for it and will not bother you to elaborate the 
matter or prove your case.” 

That is about what I said myself the other day when 
one of my engineer friends grew enthusiastic over the great 
accuracy that has now become a part of the practice of 
American machinery manufacturers. But I changed my 
mind when my friend told me that gauges are now built to 
satisfy a precision of ten-millionths part of an inch. Said 
he: “The other day I met the most famous maker of 
gauges in the world. A friend of this man had asked him 
to explain machine-tool accuracy by answering the ques- 
tion ‘ Will an inch plug go into an inch hole?’ 

“The gauge maker had prepared a demonstration to 
answer the question. He called attention to the fact that 
you are never likely to have both a plug and a hole exactly 
an inch in diameter and stated that it is important to know 
whether the hole is within a thousandth, within five ten- 
thousandths, or one ten-thousandth of an inch. ‘For the 
sake of argument,’ said he, ‘I will assume that we have a 
ring with an inside diameter 
of one inch minus to an accu- 
racy of half a ten-thousandth. 
I also have here six plugs, the 
first with a diameter that is 
an inch within half a ten- 
thousandth; the second plug 
has a diameter of 0.99995 
inch; the third is 0.99990 inch; 
the fourth, 0.99985 inch; the 
fifth, 0.99980 inch; and the 
sixth, 0.99975 inch.’ 

“In the test that followed 
the gauge manufacturer care- 
fully oiled all the plugs. The 
two largest plugs under ordi- 
nary hand pressure could not 
be made to enter the ring, 
though with the smaller of 
these two the circumference 
of the ring could be felt. The 
third plug could be introduced 
into the ring for about one- 
quarter of an inch and the 
fourth plug could be intro- 
duced entirely through the ring 
when considerable care was 
exercised. The 0.99980 inch 
plug could be introduced quite 
readily into the hole, while the 
sixth and smallest plug could 
be made to slide through 
easily.” 

All of which indicated even 
to my lay mind the high state 
of perfection that has been 
reached by our scientific ex- 
perts who have specialized in 
the creation of wonderful ma- 
chines that are accurate to a 
degree that is difficult to realize. Many of us have been 
prone to wonder how our great factories are able to turn 
out machines of all kinds made up of parts that are fin- 
ished with such precision that a dozen machines can be 
taken apart, the pieces scrambled and then the whole lot 
again resurrected into twelve finished articles as complete 
and workable as were the original machines. Now I know 
that much credit is due to these fellows who manufacture 
our wonderful measuring appliances. 

Isn’t it funny how much of our success in the big things 
depends on some minor actor of whom few people have 
ever heard? 


Teeth and Scholarship 


INGE long ago one of my doctor friends, who is devoting 
his time and experience to the betterment of the 
health of the workers in a great industry, told me that 
we should carefully wash our teeth at least four times 
each day. He placed this as a minimum treatment and 
suggested that a more frequent washing would be still 
better. I remember it was his belief that ten years from 
now practically no one, rich or poor, would go about with- 
out a toothbrush carried in his pocket in a sanitary case. 
At the time of my conversation with this man I mentally 
marked him down as somewhat of an idealist whose views 
were too extreme to be realized. Now, after several days 
devoted to a study of the results of dental research, a 
careful reading of the records of many cases and numerous 
conversations with progressive members of the dental pro- 
fession, lam prepared to admit that the plain, unvarnished 
truth concerning the vital importance of the mouth and 
teeth of the nation’s citizens has not been told with the 
frequency and vigor that the situation demands. 
Inarecent article I touched upon some of the newer ideas 
concerning the treatment of dental cripples. In.this second 
discussion I want to point out the necessity of preventing 
diseased mouths and the economic benefits that will result 
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to industry and the nation from greater dental care. 
There is an old saying that patient preparation is perma- 
nent power. When we permit the children of our country 
to grow into maturity with broken and infected dental 
structures we give the nation each year an army of new 
workers who are no more able to attain a capacity for 
maximum production than if they were started on their 
careers minus an arm or with a vital sense missing. 

It is difficult to understand the utter disregard with 
which most city and state officials view the matter of mouth 
hygiene when one compares this indifference to the careful 
consideration that is given by the same officials to the food 
and water supplies that are required to nourish the body. 
Dr. Thaddeus Hyatt, dental director for one of the largest 
insurance companies in the world, gave me a thought along 
this line that is worth repeating. Said he: “‘New York City 
has spent $177,000,000 in providing pure water for its 
population, This was done to insure the community 
against undue illness and prevent a lessening of business 
enterprise due to time lost through sickness. 


Dental Hygienists Doing Prophylactic Work in Public School 


“The metropolis also spends $100,000 annually for the 
inspection of meats and other foodstuffs. But before these 
supplies of pure water and food can enter the stomach 
they must pass through and be mixed with the contents 
of the human mouth. Unclean table and kitchen utensils 
are less dangerous to the purity of the food than an un- 
clean mouth. It is foolish to spend millions of dollars to 
safeguard the things we eat and drink, and then ignore 
the health and sanitation of the final chamber in which 
these things are mixed before they enter the stomach. . 

““Many cities spend millions of dollars in the education 
of children. In New York it costs forty dollars to edu- 
cate one child for one year. If a child fails to be promoted 
this pupil becomes an added expense to the taxpayers. 
More than ninety-five per cent of the children who are 
kept back through failure to pass their examinations are 
suffering from defective teeth and an unhygienic condition 
of the mouth. It is estimated that the cost to the city of 
New York alone for these held-back children has averaged 
more than three millions of dollars annually for a decade. 
In one Brooklyn school, where more than two thousand 
children were. examined, the records showed that in the 
room which had the largest number of cavities per child 
and in which the general mouth condition was bad every 
child had failed to pass the last examination.” 

The direct relationship of oral hygiene, or mouth clean- 
liness, to bodily health is recorded as having been first 
demonstrated by Dr. W. G. Ebersole in one of the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. His results proved conclu- 
sively the direct connection between a clean mouth and 
healthy teeth on one hand, and the physical and mental 
efficiency of the child on the other. A more recent demon- 
stration of a similar nature is the work of Dr. A. C. Fones 
and his assistants in the schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Five years ago the city authorities of Bridgeport were 
finally persuaded to make a small appropriation to the 
municipal board of health for the purpose of investigating 
the possible value in a mouth-hygiene campaign conducted 
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on an educational and preventive plan. A school for the 
education of a corps of dental hygienists was established, 
and in June, 1914, the first class of hygienists was grad- 
uated. 

In the fall the system was inaugurated in the schools 
and consisted of four parts: First, prophylactic treatment 
or the actual cleaning and polishing of the children’s teeth, 
and chart examinations of the mouths; second, tooth- 
brush drills and classroom talks; third, stereopticon lec- 
tures for the children in the higher grades; and fourth, 
educational work in the homes by means of special liter- 
ature for the parents. In cleaning the teeth the dental 
hygienists used orange-wood sticks in hand polishers, 
removing all stains and accretions from the surfaces of the 
teeth and especially the mucilaginous films known as 
bacterial plaques, which are the initial steps of dental 
decay. The hygienists used portable equipments. Some 
parents objected, thinking the work was a charity, but 
with a better understanding of the system, which has been 
incorporated as a part of the school curriculum, the objec- 
tions were soon withdrawn. 
The toothbrush drills were 
given by the supervisors and 
a method of mouth brushing 
was taught for use in the home. 
No attempt was made to use 
water and a dentifrice in the 
classroom, as this would have 
proved too mussy. 

The first examination of 
children in the first and second 
grades showed that less than 
ten per cent of the children 
were brushing their teeth daily. 
About thirty per cent claimed 
they brushed their teeth occa- 
sionally, while sixty per cent 
stated that they did not use 
a toothbrush at all. Ten per 
cent of the children were found 
to have fistulas on the gums, 
showing the outlets of ab- 
scesses from the roots of decayed 
teeth, and the entire group av- 
eraged more than seven cavi- 
ties per child. Such was the 
shocking condition of nearly 
7000 children, ranging from 
five to seven years in age. 
This appalling situation was 
the result of deficient home 
conditions and shows the need 
of action looking to the educa- 
tion of parents who have sole 
supervision of the first five or 
six years of the child’s life. 

The Bridgeport authorities 
have gradually extended the 
system of mouth hygiene un- 
til at the present time more 
than 20,000 individual children are receiving treatment 
and education, A recent investigation showed that the 
percentage of reduction of cavities in the permanent teeth 
of the fifth-grade pupils over a period of five years has been 
33.9 per cent. Dr. Fones believes that from seventy to 
eighty per cent of dental caries—decay—can be eliminated 
through the public-school system by the incorporation 
in the school curriculum of a definite health program, 
making hygiene one of the requisites for promotion. This 
plan would insure the codperation and interest of child, 
teacher and parent. 

Next to dental decay, the most noticeable defect in the 
mouths of the school children was malocclusion, or a lack 
of regularity and symmetry in the jaws and teeth of the 
pupils. If the teeth do not hit properly the individual suf- 
fers in health through the strain placed on a certain few 
teeth and an inability properly to masticate the food that 
is eaten. The investigations have shown that ninety-eight 
per cent of all the children examined during the past five 
years have malocclusions. This has been caused by per- 
nicious habits, such as thumb-sucking, use of pacifiers, 
mouth breathing, and so on. One remedy is to feed the 
children hard, coarse foods requiring pressure to masticate 
them thoroughly. Since irregular teeth offer the greatest 
opportunity for the formation of cavities and render it 
difficult to clean the mouth thoroughly it is not surprising 
that there is so much decay in the mouths of American 
children in view of the fact that only two per cent of them 
have regular teeth. 

One of the most surprising results of the dental system 
operating at Bridgeport was with respect to the reduction 
effected in the percentage of retarded pupils. A survey 
made at the end of five years showed a reduction of one 
half in the number of children who failed to pass the term 
examinations. Another calculation brought out the fact 
that in 1912 the cost for reéducation in Bridgeport equaled 
forty-two per cent of the entire budget; in 1918 the cost 
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I is perfectly logical that Cadillac 
owners should have arrived at 
the one conclusion—the convic- 
tion that the car had reached the 
stage impossible of betterment. 


But in the new Type 59, pleasing 
surprises are in store. 


Those who reveled in the soft, 
velvet-like action of the Cadillac, 
now experience a sensation 
which they find even more diff- 
cult to describe. 


Those who enthused over the 
ease of handling and quick re- 
sponsiveness—so nearly perfect 
that the car seemed almost to 
obey an impulse of the mind— 
now experience a new measure 
of enthusiasm. 


Those who knew it for its rug- 
gedness and endurance, for its 
long life and its ability to with- 
stand punishment, will now find 
those qualities more forcibly 
impressed upon them. 


Those who admired the Cadillac 
for its grace of contour, now see 
lines of even more exquisite beauty 
—without departing from the 
pronounced good taste which 
always identified Cadillac 
exteriors, 


Those, in short, who have known 
the Cadillac as the superlative 
motor car, recognize in the new 
Type 59, a still more illustrious 
achievement —an achievement 
made possible by seventeen years’ 
devotion to a single ideal. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY? i lee ba Ce 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

was only seventeen per cent. When dental hygiene was first 
inaugurated more than four per cent of all the elementary 
pupils were fourteen years of age and over; in 1918 only 
1.5 per cent of the elementary pupils were as old as four- 
teen years. The same thing was true all down the line— 
the average age of the pupils in the different classes was 
materially reduced. 

It is also interesting to note that the Bridgeport 
experiment holds forth considerable hope that those forms 
of communicable disease that gain ingress to the body 
through the mouth will eventually be reduced and largely 
controlled in our public-school systems by an enforced 
plan of mouth hygiene. One bacterium does not produce 
a disease. It is only when the environment on which the 
germ alights proves favorable for propagation and the 
production of large numbers of the bacteria that infection 
occurs. 

The research in Bridgeport has not been carried far 
enough to determine definitely just what effect oral hy- 
giene in the schools has had on the general health in the 
community. It is illuminating, however, to note the 
record of three diseases common to children. Figuring on 
a basis of per 100,000 population, we find that the death 
rate from diphtheria in 1914 was 36.6; in 1918 it was 
18.7. Measles in 1914 showed 20; in 1918 only 4.1. The 
reduction in scarlet fever was from 14.1 to 0.5. The record 
of Bridgeport during the 1918 scourge of influenza was 
an exceptionally good one, the deaths amounting to only 
5.2 per thousand population, which is the lowest record 
I have been able to discover for a city the size and char- 
acter of Bridgeport. 

Though the most important type of dentistry is that 
which will prevent decay and infection in the mouths of 
the children of the nation, there is also the question of 
conserving the lives and preserving the health of our adult 
workers. The industrial dental dispensary is rapidly be- 
coming part of all progressive corporations that are large 
enough to support such an establishment. Our efficiency 
engineers have come to recognize the value of dentistry 
as an economizer of time. One large company in Ohio 
states that its dental department saved the concern a total 
of 21,031 hours from January 1, 1918, to June 30, 1918. 
The plan followed at this plant was to call each employee 
for a dental examination at stated intervals of time. 
Before the company established its dental work all em- 
ployees suffering from their teeth were obliged to go six 
miles to the nearest city in order to get attention. The 
same situation existed here that prevails in many plants 
of this kind—men suffering from toothache took a day off 
or at least a half day when they were obliged to go to a 
city dentist for relief. Now that they can secure attention 
on the premises the lost time has been reduced to a matter 
of minutes, 

In some of the industrial dental dispensaries the doctors 
are employed only to make examinations and do prophy- 
lactic work. In such cases the patients are recommended 
to their regular family dentist for treatment. At a number 
of other plants, however, the company dentists do all 
kinds of dental work, including artificial dentures and 
bridge work. 

An examination by one investigator at a number of 
such plants indicates that the annual cost to a company 
doing such work for its employees will average about four 
dollars per person. 

There are certain instances where the members of a 
local trades union have organized and support a dental 
service of their own. In the majority of cases, however, 
the industrial dental dispensaries are supported partly by 
the company and partly by the welfare or mutual aid 
association of the corporation. Relief from pain is ren- 
dered free, but other service is charged for and the worker 
is allowed to pay for it on the installment plan. 

In the case of a labor union in New York City the dental 
dispensary costs the members $100 a month for housing 
the clinic and fifty dollars a week for the services of a 
dentist. During the first year this clinic treated 1398 
patients, and notwithstanding the nominal charge that 
was made it showed a deficit of $3291. However, if the 
cost of the equipment to furnish the dental office is excluded 
the clinic succeeded in paying for itself. 

One large corporation charges a nominal rate for time 
spent in the dental chair. In all needy cases the company 
stands the entire expense. Free dentistry is supplied by 
the company to all children of employees. One of the big 
department stores in an Eastern city has established a 
dental dispensary and makes no charge for cleaning the 
teeth of its workers. In the matter of real dental work, 
however, the concern has arranged a nominal rate of 
charges based on a sliding scale corresponding to the salary 
of the employee. Payments on the total charge are made 
monthly. 

One of our large insurance companies established a den- 
tal clinic and allowed employees the privilege of visiting 
the dental office for free examination. The results of the 
plan were so conclusive in the matter of time saved, and so 
on, that the scheme was changed and a ruling was made 
requiring the attendance of every employee at the dental 


clinic at least twice each year. The average cost per em- 
ployee to the company for maintaining this department 
during a recent year amounted to $2.33. 

In combating the serious problem of dental disease 
among employees various organizations have issued care- 
fully prepared instructions for the home treatment of the 
mouth. One of the leading oral hygienists gives me the 
following rules covering the care of the teeth: 


Brush the teeth with clear water upon rising in the 
morning and after each meal with a dentifrice. 

Follow the brushing after meals with the use of floss 
silk in all intertooth spaces. 

Complete each cleaning by rinsing the mouth thor- 
oughly with lime water. 

In brushing the teeth use a light, rapid stroke, main- 
taining a circular motion and touching not only all the 
surfaces of the teeth but also the gums and the roof of the 
mouth. 


It is difficult to get the average individual to spend 
sufficient time in brushing his teeth. For this reason it 
is best to handle the matter by setting a fixed task to per- 
form. Experience indicates that each person in cleaning 
his teeth should make thirty-two complete circles in each 
area in the mouth. Investigations have shown that great 
benefit will result also from carefully cleaning the tongue 
with a strip of celluloid or whalebone before the teeth are 
washed with a brush. 

The individual should not use pressure with the brush 
and should never brush the teeth or gums crosswise. The 
lime water that is advocated for flushing the mouth after 
the cleaning of the teeth has been completed not only 
washes away the food débris but acts to dissolve a glue- 
like deposit known as mucin from off the teeth. This 
mucin is the material that protects the germs that are 
active in food fermentation. The lime water should be 
forced back and forth between the teeth with the tongue 
and cheeks until it foams, which action indicates that it 
has been in the mouth long enough to have a beneficial 
action on the teeth. The mouth should then be rinsed 
with clear water. If the lime water seems to be a little 
strong at first it may be diluted. However, this solution 
should be used full strength just as soon as the gums have 
become hard and healthy under the rapid light brushing. 
No less than fourteen minutes should be expended in the 
daily care of the mouth. 

In the general care of the teeth I find that dental floss 
silk ‘seems to be universally recommended. Clean tooth 
quills are not opposed by the so-called professional experts. 

One investigator at a recent meeting of a dental society 
stated that less than twelve per cent of the inhabitants of 
the United States employ a dentist or appreciate the 
importance of mouth hygiene. In view of the fact, as 
shown by group examinations, that there are five cavities 
in the mouth of every American, it is probably a good 
thing for the peace and happiness of the dentists of the 
country that all of our citizens are not addicted to the 
habit of properly caring for their mouths. Five cavities 
per person means more than 500,000,000 cavities in the 
teeth of our total population. 

One of my dentist friends figures that on an average no 
less than thirty minutes are required to prepare and fill 
one cavity. Taking out holidays and Sundays and allow- 
ing one month for illness and vacation, it would take 
125,000 dentists in the United States to do the job in one 
year. No such army of dentists is now available to do 
this work and it is not likely that wholesale service of the 
kind indicated could be rendered in a dozen years from 
now, even if the demand for mouth care should suddenly 
become a universal habit. In the minds of many people 
there is already the thought that the new day in dentistry 
that is rapidly approaching will find the public educated 
to a desire for attention that cannot be satisfied by the 
dental profession of the nation. 

Dentistry, like most pursuits, is troubled somewhat by 
the canker of commercialism. If there is only one proper 
operation for a specific case it is doubtful if the dentist 
has any right to perform another operation simply because 
the patient has not the money to pay for the correct treat- 
ment. It is generally cheaper to extract a tooth than to 
perform aseptic root-canal therapy, and for this reason 
people of limited means frequently lose teeth that could 
be saved through proper treatment. It is also a fact that 
some dentists in their own office practice do not strictly 
adhere to the rules of asepsis that obtain in the average 
surgical operating room. 

Again, there is the charge that in many cases artificial 
work is placed in the mouth in such a way that it cannot 
be kept clean. Most dentists have been, trained to do 
skillful work in metals and make prosthetic appliances to 
supply substitutes for teeth that have been lost, but know 
far less than they should about the results of focal infec- 
tions that are sent to the hospitals for treatment. If the 
current ideas of our present leaders in this profession pre- 
vail it is likely that the dentists of the near future will 
receive a more thorough grounding in the fundamentals 
of medicine. Professional men cannot be manufactured 
by the wholesale in the same way that we produce hais 
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I 
or shoes, especially when these men have the health of . 


the nation very largely in their hands. | 
What the United States needs to-day is a great many | 
institutions possessed of the ideals of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary in Boston, and the Rochester Dental Dispensary | 
in Rochester, New York. What these establishments 
have accomplished for the communities they serve is a} 
story of creditable proportions, but what they have done | 
for the advancement of modern dentistry is a tale of even I 
greater moment. George Eastman gave $1,500,000 for the - 
construction and endowment of the Rochester Dispensary, | 
but the report of this institution for 1919 indicates an_ 
accomplishment in human service that could not be meas- | 
ured in any value of money. Last year the dispensary 
gave 46,521 tooth treatments, put in more than 30,000 
fillings, extracted 12,000 teeth, gave 66,953 prophylactic | 
treatments in the schools and sent its hygienists through- 
out the district served to deliver lectures educating the 
population in the proper care of their mouths. 

If it is true that precaution is better than repentance, | 
then the vital need of the present hour is an awakened 
conscience and intelligence regarding a clean mouth and 
sound, healthy teeth. 


Soft Money and Plenty of It 


ET us assume that one thousand people are locked in a 
big building and that food, clothes and all commodities 
are conveyed into the building through a single door or a} 
hole in the wall. No one can come out and every person 
has been given ten dollars in currency. The result of such| 
a situation would be that in a very short time all of the’ 
necessities of life used by the people confined in the build- 
ing would be traded in at certain fixed prices. Now if) 
somebody came along and gave each occupant of the 
place additional money, say, forty dollars per person, then| 
there would soon be a new standard of prices for all the) 
food, clothes, and so on, traded in by these thousand people. 
The flat increase of forty dollars in per-capita wealth 
would certainly advance prices very materially. 

As an actual fact this imaginary situation of a group 0 
isolated people is practically identical with world condi-| 
tions to-day. At the beginning of the war the fifteen prin- 
cipal countries of the world had in circulation about 
$8,000,000,000 of paper money. At the present time there| 
is approximately $43,000,000,000 of paper money in 
existence in the same countries. This amount of paper 
currency exceeds in face value all the gold that has been 
produced on earth since the beginning of time. There is 
also the matter of national debts. When the war com- 
menced the governments of the world showed a total 
national indebtedness of $40,000,000,000. ‘To-day this| 
indebtedness has risen to something like $230,000,000,000, 
Though these billions of government bonds are not legal- 
tender currency, no one will deny that they prove a basis 
upon which money may be quickly obtained, and to this 
extent they form an addition to the world’s circulating 
medium. 

We may attempt to explain the present high prices o! 
things by attributing the cause to the waste of war or tc 
the scarcity of materials, but it will finally be shown thai 
every line of reasoning will lead back to the enormous 
inflation in currency. It will take us more than fifty year: 
to bring our gold backing up to where it was prior to the 
war, as the production of gold amounts to only $400, 
000,000 annually, of which but two-thirds is convertec 
into money. Prior to the war gold formed fifty-five pe) 
cent of the world’s money; to-day it amounts to less thar 
twenty per cent of the flood of paper currency. | 

In 1913 the nations of the world were paying less thar, 
$2,000,000,000 of interest on national debts each year 
this interest now amounts to more than $10,000,000,00(| 
annually. In addition to this vastly increased expense 0) 
all governments there is the further fact that the necessary, 
national expenses of the various countries are now from 
two to four times as great as they were five years ago. It 
order for the different nations to remain in business they 
will have to continue to collect large amounts in taxe 
from their citizens. One investigator estimates that nexi 
year the governments of the world will be compellec’ 
to collect $50,000,000,000 from their people as agains! 
$13,000,000,000 in the year 1913. 

In support of this argument that high prices are prin- 
cipally due to inflation, let me call attention to the fac! 
that the prices of commodities in far-off countries unaf: 
fected by the war have risen with almost the same rapidity 
as in the countries that took part in the conflict. In thes« 
same distant lands of Asia, Africa and South Americé 
there was no scarcity of labor and no losses through war 
It would be easily possible for me to enumerate dozens 0) 
commodities produced in these countries and not in an} 
way entering into war uses that have risen in price from 
100 to 400 per cent. For example, diamonds were hardly 
a war necessity, and still they doubled in price. Manilt 
hemp, produced on the opposite side of the earth, and sise 
grass from Yucatan both advanced at the places of pre 
duction more than 250 per cent, and yet these materia 
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Spending 


moved the lid and turned itself loose to 

scatter shekels and indulge in a big time 
while the indulging is good; pauses in the dance at in- 
tervals to shout across the Atlantic that something must 
be done for the lower classes if the world would avoid a 
general smash. We are given to understand that this 
something must be done by America. Europeans who 
have wealth cannot handle the situation. All of their 
available cash is needed in the enjoyment of this new- 
flavored orgy known as a reaction. What a wonderful 
alibi is a reaction! And why should Europeans waste 
their substance in riotous charity when there is a peren- 
nial everblooming Santa Claus just across the ocean? 

Having stood from under and passed the buck to Amer- 
ica, Europe now advises us to get back to our knitting and 
make an end of foolish spending. It is good advice at that. 

But advice doesn’t change human nature. Press, pulpit, 
statesmen and politicians unite in a campaign to convince 
the spenders of their folly, and the net result is exactly 
nothing. Spending is the logical and inevitable sequence 
of having. The Prodigal Son wasn’t an individual, He 
was humanity. 

The man born to wealth and the man who acquires a 
great fortune may consume less than the interest on their 
capital. 

There is a limit to one’s desires and appetites, and when 
all are satisfied there is no need of further expenditure. 
These do not grow in wealth because of thrift, but because 
their appetites cannot keep up with their incomes. 

Thrift is a virtue learned in youth or not at all. There 
are misers who love money for its own sake, but these save 
to gratify an appetite just as more human animals spend 
to gratify an appetite. The normal child possessed of 
coin is unhappy until it can reach the nearest shop and 
exchange the coin for something to eat. The normal man 
gratifies the desires of himself and his dependents while he 
has the money to pay the bill. This is very unfortunate, 
but very human, and all the scolding that may be done will 
not change the fact. 

Show me a normal man who spends little and denies 
himself luxuries and pleasures, and I will show you a man 
whose spending is circumscribed by hard necessity. As he 
earns more he will spend more. His family will wear bet- 
ter clothes. He will have a car. There will be a new rug on 
the living-room floor. The price doesn’t matter if one has 
the money. 

Folly? Of course it is folly. Who claims that man is 
wise? Adam had a good thing and threw it away. 

The vulgarity of the newly rich is no more than the will- 
ingness to spend money for the things that have long been 
possessed and enjoyed by those accustomed to wealth. 
The appetites of the longshoreman are similar to the appe- 
tites of the clubman. He will indulge them in a degree 
exactly proportioned to his income. 

Show a hungry man a roast pig and you cannot interest 
him in a cold sandwich. If he has the price he will have the 
pig, though angels stand at his elbow and whisper words 
of caution. 

Those who have of necessity denied themselves through 
many lean years will take little thought of moderation 
when a fat year comes. They may realize that folly has- 
tens the return of lean years, but they will have their fling 
while they may. And they will resent any counsel of pru- 
dence as an effort to interfere in their enjoyment of the 
first good fortune that has fallen to their lot. 

We have profiteers because we have free-and-easy 
spenders. We have free-and-easy spenders because money 
is easily come by, and its value is gauged by the little 
effort required to get it. 

I once knew a little girl who received a toy sadiron as a 
Christmas gift. Life had given her only rags and filth and 
abuse, and this toy was her first possession. I have not 
known another possession so highly prized, so nearly wor- 
shiped. Had she been given a gross of sadirons or an even 
dozen, she would have had no one thing on which to 
fasten her affections and would have got less pleasure from 
them. One cannot love the mass of humanity as he loves 
one individual. We tempt the invalid’s appetite with a 
few dainty morsels, not with a platter piled high with 
food. Diamonds have value because they are not found at 
the bottom of every brook. 

Easy money makes spenders of us all. The more we 
have the less we prize it. And the more we get the more 
we find occasion to need. 

While good times endure a few of us will pay off old 
debts and get on our feet; a few will build solid founda- 
tions for future years of prosperity; a few will save the 
surplus against the return of lean years; but more will 
spend each dollar as it comes, taking no thought for the 
morrow, content to scatter broadcast for the profiteer’s 
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reaping, and to furnish another text for the political econ- 
omist who will quarrel about the unequal distribution of 
wealth. 

The French are thrifty. Hard necessity has made them 
so. As a people we are profligate because we have not yet 
been able to exhaust our wonderful resources. Conserva- 
tion does not interest us until the bottom of the barrel is in 
sight. 

Tf we had a bit of sense 

But why dream dreams? The oldest institution of 
which we have any record is human nature. When we 
find a way to change human nature we can establish 
Utopia, and then the most profligate of spenders may 
scatter his substance as he will and there will be none to 
spoil his pleasure with sordid references to the poorhouse. 


The Other Side 


E STANDS there on the dry-goods box making vig- 
orous phrases concerning the rights of man. He 
sheds metaphorical tears for a nation’s brawn and sinew 
that have been ground into the dust to make a harvest for 
the heartless few. He calls down heaven’s fury on those 
who have great possessions. He shouts the challenge of 
those who have toiled without recompense and pictures 
the wrongs they have too long endured. Almost he wins 
us to his doctrine, for there is in each of us a spirit of fair 
play that prompts us to espouse the cause of the under dog. 
Before committing ourselves let us watch him at his 
daily labor. He has a verbal contract with his employer. 
By the terms of that contract he is to receive an amount of 
money each Saturday and in exchange is to deliver eight 
hours of labor during each of six days. 

He stands at his machine. The task requires skill of 
hands and a measure of wit. It is patent that his mind is 
not on his work. The foreman approaches and after 
glancing at the finished product relieves himself of lan- 
guage. The product is faulty. It cannot be delivered to a 
customer. This orator with his tale of oppression has 
dreamed away an hour of the company’s time, delayed an 
order and destroyed raw material worth more than his 
day’s labor. 

Let us meddle. The foreman can tell us a few things. 

“He knows his job,” explained the foreman, ‘‘but his 
wits are woolgathering most of the time. Most of our 
seconds come from his machine. I have to tell him a thing 
over and over again. He can remember every fool eco- 
nomic theory he ever read, but he can’t remember simple 
instructions five minutes. I don’t bother him more than 
necessary. If I criticize too much he grows sullen and 
loafs on the job. He was a first-class workman when jobs 
were scarce and hard to hold.” 


The Average Man 


4 wel average man is an expert. Whether his job be the 
driving of nails, the posting of books or the selling of 
goods, he is skilled in the niceties of his task and his skill 
keeps him on the pay roll. 

He knows little concerning the business of statecraft. 
Politics, he will say, is for the politicians. It is their 
trade. Let them handle it. If they were incompetent 
somebody would fire them. Since they are not fired it fol- 
lows that they are competent. Q. EH. D. 

Feeling that way about it, he is astonished and a little 
dismayed when Congress passes a law that cannot be 
understood by lawyers or laymen, or a law that winds 
through a maze of tortuous phrases to defeat its own 
object. It is the business of a congressman to make laws, 
isn’t it? He gets paid for it. He isn’t urged to sacrifice 
quality in the interest of quantity production. There is no 
time limit for the completion of a clause or a section. If he 
cannot make a law that is beneficial, technically sound 
and water-tight, why does he offend common honesty by 
continuing to draw pay? 

The average man is honest. He cannot understand the 
difference between robbing the people by the use of shoddy 
material in the building of a battleship and robbing them 
by the use of shoddy brains in the making of a statute. 

The average man doesn’t understand where the Supreme 
Court got its authority to approve or discard laws passed 
by Congress. If Congress doesn’t know its business he is 
rather glad there is somebody with authority to review its 
work and scrap the seconds, but at times he wonders what 
would happen if all the people desired a law that did not 
please the Supreme Court. 

The average man is a bit naive and knows very little 
concerning the business of statecraft. 
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A Million 


IL IL JE INT yo I read in a newspaper of a man 
Ww 


ho had inherited a million dollars, and I | 
began to wonder what I would do if a similar | 
fortune should come to me. 
I might travel abroad to see the wonderful works done | 
by man, but nothing man has fashioned can compare with 
the white oak God has built in my back yard. 

I might hear famous singers, but no one of them has a | 
voice that can compare with that of the mocking bird that — 
sings in the hedge near my kitchen door. j 

I might make the acquaintance of great men, but I have 
greater in the books on my shelf. 

I might make new friends, but I have one who walks 
with me without dissimulation and takes no thought of 
my faults. | 

I might live in a great hotel, but thus I should forfeit 
the beaten biscuit and fried chicken we have at home. | 

I might build a great house and hire servants, but serv- 
ants would rob me of privacy and a great house would 
oppress me. 

I might buy fine clothes and hire a valet and become a 
great deal of trouble to myself, but I feel more at ease | 
when I am puttering about the premises in overalls. 

I might buy many motor cars, but I have one that talks 
low in its throat and chuckles at the approach of a hill. 

I might give it to the needy, but the gift would rob 
them of self-respect and self-reliance and whet their appe- 
tites for further charity. Moreover my friends would 
think me a fool and come near converting me to their | 
opinion. 

And also there would be the income tax. 

On the whole I much prefer the game of making a dollar 
go further to the game of making it go faster. 


Courtesy 


Ope may affect courtesy in order to gratify a pride in 
his knowledge of good manners or because he has” 
learned that courtesy pays dividends or because he thinks 
courtesy a synonym for discretion, but genuine courtesy is | 
kindness of heart and is bred in the bone. 

Counterfeit courtesy lacks the tensile strength to with- 
stand the strain of prosperity. Kindness doesn’t thrive in. 
an atmosphere of newly acquired wealth. The little mind 
is stunned by the fact of great possessions and is seldom. 
able to think beyond them. 

This man invests the whole of his little capital in a shelf 
full of goods and opens shop in a side street. Chance cus-| 
tomers are met at the door and treated to a display of fine 
manners that would dazzle a court. The proprietor is 
almost unmanly in his desire to serve. He bows. He 
smiles. In subtle ways he flatters. The smallest purchase 
wins his undying gratitude and there is no limit to his 
good nature. 

The business prospers and within a year the proprietor 
frowns when a customer demands his personal attention. 
He scolds because unreasonable people ask that small pur-| 
chases be delivered. He shuts the door in a patron’s face 
at the closing hour. His former good manners were but the 
fawning of a courtier. Prosperity gave him courage to be 
his natural self. 

In business, competition is the life of courtesy. A 
monopoly need not waste time and energy in civil speech. 
Why bother to win the good opinion of one who must buy 
from you or do without? 

Individuals who depend for a living on the public’s good 
will are uniformly courteous. Courtesy is a part of the 
trade. The servant of a great corporation or a public 
utility is humble in the presence of the power that pro: 
vides his pay envelope, but is prone to consider the public 
a nuisance. One need not’remember his manners when 
dealing with a nuisance. 

It may be that in the old days the courtesy of the waite! 
was charged in the bill, but it was worth what it cost. 
Those who serve us now at counter, table or window have 
been inoculated with the theory that dernocracy consists 
in bad manners and that proof of freedom lies in ar 
unwillingness to be pleasant. | 

One may be a free man without being a churl. An over: 
bearing manner is not proof of power, but confession that 
the foundation of power is insecure and without faith ir 
itself. The gorilla beats his chest to convince himself that 
he is really:in a humor to fight. The near-great resents th¢ 
fact of dross in his cosmos, and because his spirit cringes ir 
the presence of the high would browbeat the low to salvé 
his vanity. 

Good manners are not a deference to the other fellow 
but an evidence of one’s own fineness. Any occasion 0! 
situation is bettered by courtesy. If it should be necessar} | 
to knock a man down the business may be accomplishe¢) 
without loss of poise or dignity. 7 
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Ir is an unusual thing to be able to say of a 
motor car that it will satisfy you, in a few mo- 
ments’ time, of its deep and abiding excellence. 


That is true, however, of the Liberty. Its beauty 
announces quality which immediately reveals 
itself in the difference in the way it rides and 
drives, and in the manner of its performance. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 


“Oh, now, this is all wrong!” I protested. 
“‘Byery time I pull a big stunt you kill it 
with this infernal pup. At least leave the 
dog out of the love scenes—lay off of dog 
in the tragedy. Do you want to break an 
innocent author’s heart? It’s anticlimax. 
Don’t you know that if you put Ethel 
Barrymore and a trained dog on the stage 
at the same time the film audience wouldn’t 
know Ethel Barrymore was there?” 

They all looked at me, shaking their 
heads and tapping their foreheads signifi- 
cantly, as who should say that one more 
author was slipping in his mind. 

‘Poor worm,” said the boss, ‘‘remember 
that you’re only an author, and that you 
don’t know anything at all. Now this is 
our business and we 
know that animal 
stuff is going big 
right now. We had 
this same dog in 
our last big pic- 
ture, and it was a 
riot.” 

Well, the dog 
stuck. To my mind 
of course it killed 
all the big scenes in 
The Soul Child, 
but you couldn’t 
make the boss or 
the director think 
so. And when we 
tried the picture on 
the dog it went big. 

Always the pro- 
ducer and manager 
were talking about 
the Film Audience, 
with capital let- 
ters. Not having 
more than $8.65 at 
stakemyself I could 
take chances; I in- 
sisted that there 
was no such thing 
as a film audience, 
that they were just 
a lot of people of 
the average sort, 
that it was a mis- 
take to play down 
or write down to 
any kind of an 
Americanaudience, 
that the film audi- 
ence would do its 
own thinking and 
would rise to just 
as big pictures as 
producers would 
give them. I al- 
ways insisted that 
there was no shade 
of human emotion 
that a movie could 
not be made to 
show, no story that 
it could not be 
made to tell, and 
that the film audi- 
ence as well as any 
other audience 
must know that the story is the thing. 
None of them paid much attention to me. 
As between the author and the dog, for 
instance, the latter had all the best of it— 
especially as it took down fifty dollars a 
week and the author has not yet taken 
down anything at all—not even $8.65. 


The Play-Day World 


As we argued over all these things work 
went on steadily every day. Ibegan my first 
studies in the technic of filming a continu- 
ity, studies in the theory of the continuity 
itself, and began to tackle the basic princi- 
ples of what I began to see was a really big 
industry, of which I had been entirely 
ignorant, and at which I had, with most of 
my friends, been scoffing. Now I began to 
believe that as soon as the public got big 
pictures the pictures would have intelligent 
audiences —that the highest-class people 
would go to see a really high-class inter- 
pretation of the actions and emotions that 
have a general language. 

It is a strange play-day world, out there 
in the bright sunlight on the Pacific 
Coast—a world of flimsy structures and 
curious materials, with flaring flowers along 
the glaring walks, and cool deep recesses 
filled with the color of every corner of the 
world. At any time you can see a pirate 
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king, a Hindoo prince, a lady of the Orient, 
an officer of the army, a man of the cow 
range, an Indian, a gentleman, a lady — 
stalking along the blinding street at noon 
when the cafeteria calls. The cafeteria on 
the lot is one of the most interesting places 
in the world. It has a great story under 
it—that of a great business just beginning. 

The assistant director is about the hard- 
est worked man in the company. Before 
him lies the continuity, a thick pad of 
manuscript, divided into numbered scenes. 
He must hang up on the call board the 
names of the members of the cast who will 
work next day. He must mark for produc- 
tion such scenes as can be made consecu- 
tively at least expense and lost time. For 


“Nix on the log house!’ said the boss. 
“Nothing doing. No log cabin—it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference what there is in your 
book—no log cabin goes in this picture.” 


Crying Real Ones to Order 


Let us analyze this proposition. There 
are scores of motion-picture companies 
working in Los Angeles. There have been 
hundreds of scenarios demanding log houses, 
lakes and forests. Such a location is found 
at Big Bear Lake, high up in the moun- 
tains, a hundred and fifty miles from Los 
Angeles. The result—hundreds of compa- 
nies have gone up to Big Bear, and photo- 
graphed the same log houses, the same 


The Assistant Director Gets Excited, So Does the Camera 


instance, while the cast is on the lot we may 
be making pictures from the last third of 
the book, as well as the opening scene, in 
the first week of the work. There is an 
enormous lot of jumping round. We had 
to take all our part of the company on three 
different locations, from seventy-five to 
two hundred miles from the studio. These 
things all cost money. It is the business of 
the assistant director to save all the money 
he can, and keep the schedule down to most 
practical lines. On location he rarely gets 
to bed before midnight. In the camera 
work he sits by the director, and it is his 
business to keep the director busy and the 
camera squad busy without any loss of 
time. 

The director of course is the emperor on 
the spot. He has no superior officer except 
the boss, and his word is law. Once in 
a while the director and the author had a 
run-in, but all these things in making a 
movie are like conversation between Ital- 
ians. You think there’s going to be a mur- 
der, but it is only animated conversation. 

The boss and the director pulled one blow 
for the-author early in the game which 
illustrates yet more fully the rigidities in 
conventionality of the industry. Some of 
the scenes of the book showed a log ranch 
house, but both my associates went up in 
the air. 


forests. These pictures all go to New York 
to be distributed over the country. Each 
distributor has local managers scattered in 
the big cities of the country, and to these 
managers come the actual exhibitors who 
run the film. Now so much of the same 
thing has been coming down the line that 
the exhibitors as one man began to exclaim 
in unison: “Nix on the log house! Give us 
something new.” 

_ So here you see one of the foolish but 
inexorable restrictions in this art. It is the 
theater owner out on Twelfth Street who is 
going to paint your picture for you, whether 
you like it or not. As a matter of fact we 
have no log houses in The Soul Child. 

I saw the first rushes, as the trial runs of 
the day’s product in film are called. The 
boss, the author and perhaps numbers of 
the managing staff always would sit in on 
this. Early in the game I began to catch 
the strange atmosphere of this mimic world. 
I have seen tears on the face of three or four 
men in the producing room when the lights 
went on. 

“Look at that girl ery!” said the direc- 
tor. ‘“‘She’s a wonder! Can you beat it?” 

We had secured as our heroine a talented 
young actress who had the ability to cry 
real tears—the trouble with glycerin tears 
is that they show black in the film. These 
tears were real ones—you could see them 
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come right out and run down the girl’s 
cheeks. Sometimes it is hard to keep on | 
crying if you have to repeat the shooting of 
a scene several times—a heroine gets sort of 
cried out, so to speak. In some scenes in 
our work there often was one man who | 
could tell this poor girl some sob story, off 
stage, to work on her sensibilities. ‘‘All 
right, I can do it now,” she would say at 
last. So they would shoot the scene over 
again. The director would cry, “Now cry, 
Polly! Cry real ones!”” And Polly would 
make good once more. Polly was not her 
real name, but her tears were real tears. 

So much were we all interested in every 
step of the production that it was by no 
means unusual for the organization staff to 
feel a scene as 
much as the pro- 
fessional actors. 
This seems to be 
one of the peculi- 
arities of the pro- 
fession for which 
no apology is ever 
made at all. The 
truth is that you 
must indeed feel 
these things tre- 
mendously if your 
audience is ever 
going to feel them 
tremendously. Out 
on location we 
worked under a 
blinding sunlight 
ona sandy flat. In 
the dust under the 
glaring sun stood 
the camera squad, 
the director and 
his assistant near 
by. At the edge, 
out of range, there 
would very often 
be a considerable 
gallery of friends 
invited up from the 
hotel some miles 
away. Ghastly in 
their make-up, 
each dressed in 
character, here and 
there stood the 
members of the 
cast not working, 
It was as hard and 
banal a setting as 
you could ask foi 
any great emotion 
And yet, I say 
again, I have seer 
the camera squac 
with their ‘faces 
twitching, the as: 
sistants with tear: 
in their eyes, the 
director himseli 
obliged to turr 
away to keep his 
Adam’s apple 
down. And all be 
cause two girl 
stood in the oper 
sunlight, one character required by the sce 
nario to register wistfulness to take her ol¢ 
girl friend in her arms, but to be held bacl 
from doing so by reason of the relations 0: 
the other with a man. Just because ont 
girl stood and looked wistful and twistec 
her fingers together these men—and Provi 
dence knows most of them were hard-boilec 
enough—had to turn aside and blubber. - 
don’t know whether this often happens 0: 
not, but I have seen it happen. Perhap 
the purchaser of a ticket to a movie ma} 
put a few of these things together and knoy 
that a very considerable price has bee! 
paid, one way or another, in the making 0 
the picture which is offered on that particu 
lar night. 

All kinds of curious things offer to th’ 
beginner in the film world. For instance 
the camera man is hauled on the carpet fo 
a bad rush. ‘Great Scott!” exclaims thi 
boss. ‘‘What do you mean, Bill? Look a 
the faces—some like ghosts and other 
black as Indians. We’ve got to have bette 
photography than that. Go take thi 
whole thing over again.” 

So it has to be taken over again. Thes| 
are things that drive directors to drink—0 
used to. The canny director standardize 
the make-up of his cast, so that they a) 
will photograph evenly. The actors discus 
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these matters eagerly among themselves, 
borrow this or that grease paint or eyelash 
darkener, and do their best to hit a common 
photographic standard. 

In our play we had two girl friends. The 
heroine was dark, hence her foil had to be 
light. As it chanced, the actress we wanted 
had auburn hair. She liked the part, and 
offered to sacrifice her hair. So the deadly 
peroxide did the trick, and she photo- 
graphed as a perfect blonde. Still, there is 
some strange quality in the skin of this type 
of blonde. The director accused this actress 
of rouging her lips too much, so that they 
photographed black. It was really nothing 
of the kind, but only the natural color of 
the skin. As this could not be changed we 
had to accept the apparent excess of 
make-up. 

Of course on location there are no dress- 
ing rooms. The company comes down to 
breakfast in the hotel dining room already 
made up. A strange and motley sight it is 
too, albeit one to which California residents 
are well used. From the hotel they go out 
on location in cars, say twelve or fifteen 
miles, to the cafion or valley where they are 
working—that is to say where the scenery 
suits the requirements of the book. A few 
of them may be working, the rest of them 
loafing round, but they are always ready to 
go into character, with an additional touch 
here and there of paint or powder. It isa 
curious thing to see a man stooping down in 
the shrubbery, eagerly regarding his face 
and hair and touching up his eyebrows with 
a pencil. Nobody notices it at all. 

The noon hour on location is apt to be 
rather long and deliberate, because the 
photographing light is at its worst just 
then. The last hour of the day is the one 
most valued. The camera squad has charge 
of the technical part of the photographing, 
assisted by the directors, who must know a 
thing or two themselves about light. The 
film audience of to-day wants good pho- 
tography and is going to have it. But it 
will never know that some little interior 
scene has perhaps been shot ten, fifteen, 
twenty times, before it got just to suit an 
exacting director. The actors have to go 
into character over and over again. The 
filming of a book is simply one continuous 
rehearsal day after day. It is never the 
case that. the first shooting of a scene is 
satisfactory. It all takes time, and time 
costs money. No one dares to think of the 
money or we should all be lost. 


Highpriced Whiskers 


If a little film of cloud comes over the 
sun the work has to stop. The salaries do 
not stop. I presume it cost our producer 
something like five hundred dollars an hour 
for the sun to go under a cloud. Then is 
when you would see the director looking up 
at the sky through his testing glass, and the 
camera men getting uneasy. 

One day we waited four hours for the 
principal actor of the day, without whom 
nothing could be done. In some way he 
had missed his call or had not known that 
he was to work that day. We had no way 
of telephoning. At eleven-thirty a very 
much hurried actor, who had made up on 
his way out, descended from the motor car 
which had been sent back for him twenty 
miles. He had been discovered 
on the hotel veranda dressed in 
his store clothes and comfortably 
reading the morning paper. That 
cost somebody some money, but 
I never heard of any fines being 
imposed when accident was in- 
volved. 

When the services of an actor 
are engaged for a part in a picture 
his pay begins at the time he re- 
ports for duty. Sometimes the 
boss has to figure quite a bit to 
get the people he wants. ‘Do 
you see those whiskers?” jhe 
asked me one morning, medita- 
tively, as we were out on our first 
day’s work on location. “Nice 
Woolly whiskers. They’ve cost 
me six hundred dollars, and that 
actor hasn’t] done a minute’s 
work yet.” 

You see, the actor’s art is not 
Without its recompense. The re- 
quirements of the part demanded 
that this actor should have ashort 
growth. of beard. He drew his 
Salary while he was raising his 
Whiskers, and [the picture could 
hot begin until he had raised 
them. 


THE 


Of course if 
a man starts 
in on a picture 
with a certain 
amount of 
whiskers he 
has got to re- 
tain that 
amount all the 
way through, 
and no more. 
A clean shave 
by an actor 
might cost a 
company 
thirty thou- 
sand dollars, as 
well as cost 
him his life. In 
a set for an in- 
terior in the 
studio abso- 
lutely thesame 
articles must 
be retained, 
without any 
variation. If 
a picture is 
straight on a 
wall in one 
scene and 
crooked in the 
next, someone 
in the audience 
is sure to see 
it. Another 
thing Ilearned, 
and thatisthat 
a great many 
persons in a 
movie audi- 
ence are lip 
readers. Inall 
our big scenes 
our people 
spoke the 
lines—or lines 
made up by 
themselves or 
by the direc- 
tor—so as to 
accent the 
emotion. 

The management did, however, value 
the acquaintance of the author with certain 
local phases of the action. The trouble with 
a great many directors is that they know 
nothing of the country and people they are 
asked to handle. If I were a producer or a 
director I should insist on a careful visit to 
the country described in the book, no 
matter where it was and how expensive 
that work was. Unless you have the feel, 
the atmosphere of a book, something is 
going to be lost. It is easier for men to see 
that than to tell it to them. Most of the 
Wild West acting and directing has been 
done by men who knew nothing about the 
West. You can translate Wyoming to Los 
Angeles’ glass eyes, but there is no use in 


pulling the Wyoming of thirty years ago for 


a Western farm picture located to-day. I 
had to fight that sort of thing all along, be- 
cause here once more we ran into traditions 
and conventions—some of those wrong 
things that have held the film industry back 
so long. As my own modest share of glory 
I only want to claim that I am the first man 
who took the pants out of the boots and 
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who removed 
the six-shooter 
from the West- 
ern play alto- 
gether. I just 
would not have 
it. That is one 
of the kicks 
that I made 
stick. 

The extra 
man is one of 
the institu- 
tions of the lot. 
He gets five 
dollars a day 
for the days 
he has to play 
in mob scenes, 
filling in scenes 
of all sorts. 
There are law- 
yers, ministers 
of the gospel, 
former United 
States consuls, 
former actors, 
hobos, circus 
hands, cow 
punchers, all 
sorts of people 
who hang 
round the lot 
looking for 
jobs as extras. 
The best ones 
are bright and 
very able, but 
some are 
phony. There 
was one cow- 
puncher who 
apparently fol- 
lowed us out to 
our location 
and wanted to 
hornin. I saw 
him one night 
in the hotel 
lobby all made 
up as a regular 
mail-order 
cow-puncher. 
He had on a lavender handkerchief which 
reached to his waistband in front, a very 
wide hat, very largespurs, and two guns. 
He was explaining to an admiring circle 
how a six-shooter was operated in the swift 
encounters of the Western plains. That 
particular cowpuncher never broke into our 
company. With a little encouragement he 
would have broken into beaded buckskin. 

We had an Australian with whiskers and 
a history, who dawned one morning as an 
extra in a Bolshevik mob scene. This chap 
was done up in corduroy clothes, high heavy 
boots, with heavy lumbermen’s stockings 
turned down over the tops of his boots. He 
would have been precisely right for the 
average director in the average Western 
play, but he got on my nerves terribly. 

““Son, where do you get that stuff about 
those stockings and those high boots on a 
hay ranch?” I asked him. 

“That’s the way I usually dress a West- 
ern part,” said the extra proudly. He did 
not lack the soul of an artist. 

“Hither you put those socks inside the 
boots,” said I, “or you walk back home, 
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starting from here.” The boss agreed that 
I was right. 

When we got out to the location we found 
another hay farmer of the modern West 
with his pants in his boots and the custom: 
ary six-shooter swung low. 

“Take ’em out, and take it off,’’ I said: 
“or I won’t play at all.” Again the boss 
agreed I was right. 

We had to reduce and tone down a lot of 
things like that. For instance, our primi- 
tive rancher was made up too much like a 
caveman, too hirsute, too bearlike, to play 
a simp part. I declared war again on this, 
and once more the boss agreed with me, 
even against the director. We had the simp 
rancher tone down his make-up. He didn’t 
mind, because he was the one who had the 
six-hundred-dollar whiskers as a meal ticket 
already. 

Our little company soon shook down to- 
gether and we became the best of friends. 
There was the customary discipline, but we 
all were good scouts and everyone felt 
pleased to chip in with an idea when he had 
one. If a like number of business people 
thrown together in any other line of work 
had an equal amount of intelligence, good 
sense and loyalty the world would be a 
better place to live in. They accepted the 
author on tolerance at first; afterward, I 
hope, on a basis of good intentions. 


The Wrong Kind of Windows 


With the continuity I had had good sense 
enough not to concern myself, and with the 
directing of a scene I knew I had no right 
to interfere in any way. In the little things 
of the sets and surroundings I think any 
author may very well be useful who really 
knows his own business. Thus, in a tent 
scene, the men had thrown in some clods of 
dirt on the floor in building the set. I 
begged the director to let me mash those 
clods down to the likeness of the usual tent 
floor, so we took an ax to them. In a pine- 
forest tent scene I found straw on the floor 
of the tent, instead of pine needles, along 
with the pine cones. I did not like it, but 
just then we had no pine needles so we had 
to do the best we could with straw. 

A log cabin being barred we built a neces- 
sary homestead shack out of old boards— 
we bought a house and a lot of old farm 
machinery on a ranch thirty miles away 
and brought them up on a motor truck. 
When I came down from Number Four 
Location to Number Three Location one 
day they had our shack all done, and were 
just about to shoot a scene. 

“Stop it!” Ishouted. “Killit right here. 
There is going to be murder if you shoot one 
foot of film on that house!”’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with that 
house?” the director protested. “It’s thirty 
years old—we’ve just built it out of the 
boards we brought from the old ranch down 
below.”’ 

“Thisisthematter,” Itold him: ‘“‘ You’ve 
put in this little house the big windows that 
came out of the big house. These sashes are 
almost six feet up and down, and the two 
of them make almost the whole front of the 
cabin. A real homestead shack would have 
a little window on each side of the door, and 
they would move sideways, not up and 
down, and the sash would be small—just a 
half sash, with eight-by-ten lights.” 

I know the director wanted to 
kill the author right then and 
there, but once more bloodshed 
was averted. More or less 
grouchily he told the carpenters 
to take some boards and nail up 
the lower half of the windows. 
Then his own really exacting 
artistic conscience got to work. 

“Take off the boards,” he 
commanded. ‘‘That house looks 
too much like a stage prop. I 
don’t like it.”” So he had the 
carpenters rebuild the whole 
front and put in the windows as 
I had suggested. Meantime I 
took a hoe and busted the edges 
of some shingles along the edge 
of the roof where they looked too 
exact to suit my own artistic soul. 
We aged the house some in a few 
minutes. 

It chanced that our juvenile 
lead had to play a fishing scene 
with the heroine, and he did not 
know much about fly fishing. 
We had to give him some instruc- 
tions, but he caught on very 
quickly. In order to simulate the 
play of a fish on the rod one of 
the other boys, concealed out of 
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line of the camera, pulled at the line with a 
short stick, so that the rod in the hands 
of the hero seemed to be playing a big fish. 
One day the boy who was cast as the fish 
got too enthusiastic and pulled too hard, so 
that he busted the hero’s fly rod. Happily, 
however, we already had cut film enough 
to do for that scene. 

The keen eye of a good director will pick 
out bits of scenery here and there to fit into 
the action he wants. Thus at this fishing- 
hole scene we had a beautiful old tree, 
under which the two young people sat 
while they were making love. But it was 
dark under there, so that the faces and hair 
would not light up well, as where the hero 
exclaims: “Tell muh, sweetheart, do yuh 
love muh!” Our company had developed 
the use of the reflector more than perhaps 
any other at that time, and it was thought 
that our camera squad pulled about as good 
photographie product as any yet offered. 
We had along a number of highly polished 
tin reflectors, on boards about four feet 
square. From the position of the sun it was 
necessary to send one of the young men into 
this cold mountain stream to hold the board 
at such an angle that the light would be 
reflected through the hair of the heroine as 
she sat there making love, saying: “‘Alas, 
Sir Wilfred, me troth is pledged!” The 
man cast for the looking-glass part must 
have had cold feet, but he did not protest, 
though he was in the water for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

We got some beautiful scenes with this 
back-lighting, as it is called. 

As an amateur photographer I learned a 
great deal about making pictures. The way 
to make a picture of a tree is square against 
the sun. The way to make an open-air por- 
trait, so that the hair will show well and 
the features be distinct, is not away from 
the sun or across the sun, but square 
against the sun. Have the light show 
through the hair from the back—it will 
lighten up the head of the subject very 
much. Of course you have to shield the 
lens of the camera while shooting against 
the sun. We cut a great many of our finest 
scenes in this way, and I never tired of 
watching the expert camera men at their 
work. Of course there are always two cam- 
eras working at the same time on every 
scene, so that there may be no loss in case 
one film be injured. 


Lessons in Patience 


As each scene is photographed an assist- 
ant will go out to the central actor and 
hold out a little card with a number on it. 
When the director is just going to begin 
shooting he calls, “‘Stand by!’’ The actors 
get ready to jump into the scene. ‘‘Now 
then—come on, Polly—Mark—Jim. Cam- 
era!”’? Then the two camera men, steady as 
the machines themselves, turn while the 
actors go through their work out on the 
sand under the sun. 

When the scene is shot the director calls, 
“Cut!” It is then that the assistant goes 
out with his card with a number on it—the 
number which that scene has in the con- 
tinuity—and the last foot or so of the film 
is run to show that number of the scene, so 
that it can be identified in the cutting and 
pasting room. You jump all over the book 
in making the scenes, but they follow 
numerically in the cutting room. When a 
scene is known to be a failure the assistant 
holds up a card on which are letters ‘““N. G.”’; 
meaning it is not for use. You may, there- 
fore, perhaps see a picture of an actor with 
a large sign on his bosom saying “N. G.” 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
actor himself is N. G., but that the late 
scene in which he took the part is not con- 
sidered adequate to display his histrionic 
art. 

Can the reader by this time picture the 
general scene of a company at work on 
location? You are out in a mountain val- 
ley, dark slopes of mountains on either side, 
in a little dusty flat. Among the cacti and 
other growth you see the two cameras 
standing, each with its young man at atten- 
tion. Two chairs carry the director and the 
assistant director, the latter with the con- 
tinuity book on his knee. Here and there, 
in their make-up, stand the people of the 
cast. Yonder is the-gallery of town folk 
who have come out to see the fun. A com- 
petent man with a newspaper camera is 
making still pictures for the publicity work 
or making records of this or that scene on 
demand. Sometimes I have made a picture 
of the still man making a picture of the 
camera squad, who were making a picture 
of the play itself. Sometimes such a picture 
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will take in the gallery and a number of 
actors who are not in the scene. 

The little dog—a wonderfully intelligent 
creature it was too; almost as intelligent as 
an author, I sometimes thought—had to be 
handled by voice by its owner and trainer, 
who of course never could show in the 
action of the picture. Sometimes a snap- 
shot of a working scene would show the 
handler of the dog, the dog itself, certain 
actors in character, and also the directors 
and the camera squad cutting the film. 

It is a complicated industry, making a 
movie—I don’t think there is any more 
intense form of activity in any business— 
but the incongruities of it, the unusualness 
of it, are never felt by anyone concerned 
with a production. It was all dead ear- 
nest with us. Noone did any joking about 
the work itself. 

No one guyed his part—it would not 
have been safe. In fact I never have seen 
more sincere and conscientious work of any 
sort in my life than I did here. 

If any reader thinks that it fills an 
author’s bosom with pride to see the crea- 
ture of his brain taking shape before his 
eyes the said reader is eutirely mistaken. 
Neither author nor actor nor producer nor 
director thinks much about himself. All 
seli-consciousness is absolutely lost. Every- 
one is thinking about the picture and noth- 
ing else. The director wants to shoot so 
many scenes that day, but he dare not slur 
ascene. Over and over again you will see 
the little focusing of interest, like the twist- 
ing together of the dust in a little whirlwind 
on the prairie. 

They are going to shoot a scene. You 
hear sharp excited comment and command 
from the director. He is a married man, 
but if he called a star or any other actress 
anything but “dear” she wouldn’t know 
what he meant. ‘“‘Now, dear, get into 
that!” you will hear him say. “No, no, 
dear—this way a little!’’ And then after 
a while perhaps, ““Oh, my God!” He turns 
and walks away, his head down, his hands 
flapping. ‘We'll take it over again,’”’ he 
says after a while, smiling. No one has any 
hard feelings. It is simply a question of 
patience. If you want to learn anything 
about the trade of acting here is where you 
can find the opportunity. 

Over and over again, with infinite pa- 
tience and cheerfulness, these people throw 
themselves into the emotional scenes which 
certainly they have to feel. Under the 
blinding sun, ghastly in their make-up, real 
in the pictures, they make this scene of 
anger or joy or pathos or love, until at 
longi even the director admits it’s pretty 
good. 

At night they have larks round the hotel. 
One of the character actors proves to have 
been a basso in a famous concert company 
at one time. He has a fine audience in the 
hotel lobb,, of an evening. Some of the 
Bolsheviks can do a clog dance. A Wild 
Westerner develops a talent at buck and 
wing. Perhaps until past midnight some of 
the company, now become friendly cronies, 
will swap adventure stories until they 
know they must goto bed. The villain—the 
dog heavy, as he is known in the parlance— 
proves to be a man of education and of a 
great taste for astronomy. The mother of 
the star cares for her daughter tenderly. 
The husbands of others in the cast come up 
from the city. Young people make love 
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here and there with guests of the hotel. 
There is an ice-cream party once in a while. 
Everyone knows that breakfast must be 
over at seven o’clock the next morning. 
A strange life, but not an unhappy one, on 
location. 

The camera work interested me a great 
deal. For reasons concerned with the 
action of our play we had to make a piece 
of miniature scenery. It cost us five thou- 
sand dollars. Johnny, our head camera 
man, went out and photographed the mini- 
ature after it was done. When the boss saw 
it he fell in a dead faint, and when he came 
to life he tore his hair—or would have torn 
it had he had any of tearable extent. 

“Ruined!” said he. 

But Johnny only smiled. 

“You can’t tell what light’s going to 
do,” said he. ‘‘We cut her at twelve 
o’clock, and the light’s too hard. To- 
morrow morning I’ll shoot her at nine 
o’clock.”” 

He shot her at nine o’clock the next 
day, and this time the boss did not quite 
faint. 

“‘Better,”’ said he, “‘but awful.” 

Johnny smiled once more. 

“That scene’s all right,” he said, “and 
don’t you worry about it at ail. I’m going 
to shoot her at eight-thirty to-morrow 
morning, and {’1I bet all my clothes it goes.” 

He did—and it did. 

We had a forest fire among other attrac- 
tions and it cost us thirt y-five hundred dol- 
lars to build a forest, the trees seventy-five 
feet high. We worked one night until three 
o’clock on the forest fire. Then the next 
day a real forest fire worked down in sight 
of Los Angeles and we went out there and 
finished the job. Unfortunately it cost 
thirty-five hundred dollars not to know 
that the real forest fire was coming. But 
money means nothing in making a movie. 
In this picture you could see some stuff 
flash by that cost more than a thousand 
dollars a second, but perhaps you would 
not spot the place. 

About the most heart-breaking thing we 
had was in some of the studio work, what 
we called the inside stuff. There weretwo or 
three singularly trying emotional scenes 
which the director worked on all day long, 
over and over again, asking the limit of his 
people. At last we all knew it was perfect. 
“This is going to knock their eye right 
out!’’ we all said. We went home and slept 
well that night, and the next day saw the 
rushes. There had been some flickering of 
the electric light, which no one had noticed 
during the work, and it had ruined all 
that day’s photography! The entire thing 
had to be done over again once more. 
There is no experience much more heart- 
breaking than this, quite aside from the 
cost. Money is apparently the thing least 
considered. 

Perhaps enough has been said already to 
show something of the tremendously intri- 
cate, vastly expensive and vastly interest- 
ing process of making a big production. I 
enjoyed The Soul Child very much more 
than would have been the case had I sold 
the film rights of my book for $8.65, to 
learn later that it had been made perhaps 
in a back alley of New Jersey and butch- 
ered from start to finish. In no case can 
I lose any more than $8.65, and as against 
that I have had a month or so of interesting 
experiences. 
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The Soul Child as yet has not been pro- 
duced—that is to say, distributed and re- 
leased, as the trade phrases go. It is now 
midwinter, and to-morrow I am to see for 
the first time the finished performance— 
that is to say the sixty-two hundred feet of 
film which we saved out of thirty thousand 
which we shot last summer. As I shall no 
doubt fall dead on seeing it I thought best 
to write this story first. 

I did follow my studies into the distribu- 
tor’s office. Here I learned yet more to 
show that the spirit of an author ought not 
to be proud. I began to see that the boss 
and the director were not so far wrong 
after all. For instance, we had a sort of 
Western-sounding name for our picture. 
My distributor was having an argument 
with a West Side exhibitor who owns six 
theaters. 


“I give you right, Henry,” said the lat- 
ter—“I give you right you got a big pic- | 


ture—but I don’t like the name. It’s girls 
comes to see my pictures. Nix on the Wild 


West fillum. You say this ain’t Wild West — 
and I know it ain’t, but I don’t like the | 


name. If you should give me a name now, 
like The Love Affairs of Henry or some- 
thing, I could put it up in a sign and pull in 
a house. My people want swell stuff, with 
dress suits, see? I ain’t saying a word 


against your picture—I ain’t saying a word | 
to hurt your feelings, Mister Author, for | 


you know more about them things than 
whatI do. But what I say is, I want names 
that bring people into the house. If you 
don’t make me that sort of picture someone 
else will. If I don’t buy it of you I find it 
somewhere else. ‘Nix on the Western— 
we’ve had too much of the buckskins. 
Give me something swell.” 

The distributing agent was calm. 

“Oh, I know what you want,” he said. 
“You want me to give you this picture.” 

“No, I don’t, honesz, Henry,’’ said the 
owner of the string of theaters. “I’m 


telling you straight. For instance, comes a | 
man to me and I buy off him a picture 


called The Last Pinnacle.’”’ He pronounced 


it “pinochle.” ‘I put on the.Pinochle and | 
it fell dead. Long after I get that same | 


thing and I runit under another name—I call 
it A Foolish Wife. 
houses, that’s all, the whole six of my 


theaters. It’s a fine fillum you got, I give | 


you right—but A Foolish Wife is a whole lot 
better for a name.” 


The Weakest Link | 


The man who owned the six theaters | 
went out after a while and we had not closed 
any trade for his circuit. But Henry was 
still smiling. 

“We'll sell him all right,” said he. “He’s | 
got to buy this, that’s all.’”’ 

J sat up and drew a long sigh. 

“What were you going to say?” he in- | 
quired. | 

“The truth is,” I replied, “I was just | 
going to ask, Where do we eat?”’ | 

I think that in the exhibitor, the theater | 
owner, we have the weakest link in the | 
movie chain to-day. There are brains | 
enough and money enough in the producing | 
end to make high-class pictures. The film | 
audience is not below the high-class pic- 
ture—it is as good as any picture you can | 
give it. But the film audience sees only 
pictures selected by the exhibitors, who in 
these times are hampered by the strange 
traditions of the dramatic art, its timidities, | 
its reluctance to change. Hence we have 
an industry which is so young that it still | 
carries its own early past, its own unintelli- | 
gent conventions. At first any movie would | 
do, and anybody could start a movie show. | 
As so many of these shows made easy 
money, their owners stayed in, and all | 
the ingredients of a crystallized and unpro-_ 
gressive industry lay ready at hand. The 
real censors and selectors continue to be the | 
exhibitors, who have not progressed. | 

The film industry will slowly fight down | 
its past, and will improve—producing, di- 
recting, exhibiting and all. One thing 1s 
sure, the acting picture is here to stay. It 
is going to be reckoned with, as much as the 
telephone or the wireless. It is a rapid and | 
perfect way of carrying ideas to the con-’ 
sumers. As a medium it can express any 
emotion, any situation, any meaning, any 
nuance that the printed page can carry OF 
the dramatic art make plain. Therefore it 
eventually will demand and command its 
own reception. As to the several parents ot | 
The Soul Child, they can only feel that 
though it is better it is not anywhere near 
good enough. Nothing is good enough, be’ 
cause the world itself is moving. : 


Well, I packed the | 
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JADE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The messenger departed and after a while 
on the Embarcadero he overtook the ob- 
ject of his search. 

“It’s a wonder Sun Kee couldn’t have 
said what he wanted half an hour ago,” 
Riley grumbled as he retraced his course, 

Sun Kee was waiting for him on the 
street in front of the shop. 

“Come with me a moment,” he invited. 

Lingo Riley entered the shop and fol- 
lowed Sun Kee to the room which opened 
from it. Sun Kee waved his hand toward a 
great teakwood chair which sat before an 
ebony table. 

“Be seated,” he said. 

“You sure got this place fixed up swell,’ 
Lingo Riley observed. 

He looked about him. The walls of the 
room were hung with pale gray silk. Rugs 
from the looms of Tientsin covered the 
floor. In one corner of the room a bronze 
jar as high as a man’s shoulder stood be- 
side an ebony table on which rested a 
shrine of ivory and pearl and the dwarfed 
pine tree of delightful curves, 

“This room is a painting from my mem- 
ory of the prince’s breakfast room in the 
palace where I was born,” Sun Kee said. 
“My father was a boatman on the lily 
lagoon at Hang-chau. My mother waited 
upon the first wife of the prince. Other 
rooms in this house have been created from 
memories of the palace of the prince.’’ 

Sun Kee seated himself beside the great 
table in the center of the room. 

“You will recall the fact,’’ he said, ‘that 
some months ago one of my assistants in 
the shop, a young boy as tall as that bronze 
vase in the corner, left San Francisco. 
This boy journeyed to China. To-day on 
the steamship which is just now in the 
harbor he will be returning, ”’ 

Sun Kee looked intently at Lingo Riley. 

“The boy who returns is the same one 
who left here except that when he went 
over he was a boy, and now’’—he hesi- 
tated—‘‘now that he has come back he is_— 
a girl. The officials of your Government 
would call this girl the boy’s sister and 
would not permit her to leave the ship. 
This girl will be my wife. This house is 
prepared for her coming. If she should be 
sent to Angel Island—if it should be dis- 
covered that she is a girl she will be re- 
turned to China. You are intimate with 
the officers of the ship and with the officials 
of Government at the pier. Contrive to 
bring my bride to this house and then ask 
what you will of me and it will be given to 
you.”’ 

Lingo Riley sat silent for a moment. 
Finally he spoke. 

“That’s a hot one,” he said. “It will 
take fast work. Get me a thousand dollars 
in fifty-dollar bills and a suit of clothes that 
will fit this female boy and get ’em quick,” 
he said. 

Five minutes later the costume and the 
currency were delivered into his hands. He 
put the money loosely in the side pocket 
of his coat. He removed his coat and vest. 
About his body he wrapped the boy’s suit. 

“Tf I’m caught it means a ten-year 
stretch for me unless you spring me.” 

Sun Kee smiled at him. 

“Money will buy anything in China,” 
Sun Kee said, “and in this country it will 
buy anything but love.” 

Lingo Riley left the room. 

“Good luck,” said Sun Kee. 

“The good luck’s in fifty-dollar bills,’ 
Riley answered. 

enty minutes later Lingo Riley was 
on the pier toward which ever so slowly the 
Tenyo Maru edged from the impulse of 
two puffing tugs. He got past the in- 
Spectors at the gate of the inclosure in the 
pier shed with a nod and a smile. He paid 
4 word of greeting to the ship’s quarter- 
master at the rail. He made his way below 
decks, 

“First class, nix,” he said to himself. 

Second class, double nix. The steerage is 
the bet.” 

: Five decks down he began his search. 
Lounging about him in the half light of the 
Steerage were several hundred chattering 
Orientals—men from Siam and South 
a, coolies from the country north of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and the scum of a dozen 
Ports from Ceylon to the Sea of Japan. For 
an hour Lingo Riley ranged up and down 
€se chattering groups of malodorous hu- 
nity without success, and then in the 
Yoking quarters he came upon a young 
ental who—instinct told him—was the 
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object of his quest. For an instant he 
looked intently into the mask which seemed 
to film the Chinese eyes. 

‘Sun Kee,” he finally whispered. 

The eyes of the Chinese girl narrowed 
quickly. 

“Ai,” she breathed softly. 

She looked about her. Lingo Riley re- 
treated to the obscurity of a narrow pas- 
sage. He beckoned to the Chinese girl. She 
came toward him. From beneath his vest 
he drew the costume that he carried. He 
motioned to the girl. 

“Put these on,” he said in English, and 
then the incongruity of his speech struck 
him and he smiled. 

The girl took the clothes in her hands. 
Three minutes later, followed by what ap- 
peared to be a young Chinese boy, Lingo 
Riley was again in the sunlight of the main 
deck. He picked up half a dozen pieces of 
baggage from a great pile which lay beside 
the entrance to the companionway. Three 
of these he gave to his companion. 

“T got two passengers uptown,” he said 
to the quartermaster at the head of the 
staging which led to the pier. “This boy is 
helping me.” 

The Japanese sailor nodded and smiled. 

“Jimmy, this Chink is a valet for a lime. 
juicer I am hauling uptown,” he said to the 
customs inspector at the gate of the fenced 
area on the pier. 

“He can’t go through,” the customs in- 
spector said. 

Lingo Riley set one of his suitcases on the 
deck of the pier. He fumbled in his side 
pocket for a moment. 

“Here’s a frogskin half century that says 
he can. He’s coming back right away.” 

“See that he gets back. On your way,” 
the customs inspector conceded. 

Lingo Riley nodded to his companion 
and the pair walked down the length of the 
pier shed and into the freedom which lay 
beyond its portals. The white man called 
to a porter who was standing near by. 

“Take this baggage back,” he said. “TI 
made a mistake. It goes on board the ship. 
Put it in the big pile at the gangway.”’ 

The porter staggered away under his 
cargo. Lingo Riley turned to his compan- 
ion. He opened the door to the hack and 
motioned to the Chinese girl. Twenty min- 
utes later he was clattering up the cobble- 
stones which pave Grant Avenue between 
Bush and Pine. 

Once in a while the best laid plans en- 
counter the wrong woman. 

Mrs. Lingo Riley was standing on the 
corner of California Street. When her hus- 
band came within hailing distance she 
called to him. He pulled up sharply. 

“Get in, darlin’,”’ he said. “I’ve two 
blocks to go wid my fare and after that I’ll 
take you for a ride.” 

Mrs. Riley got into the vehicle. Halfway 
up the block from the obscure interior of 
the hack there came a woman’s shriek, At 
Sacramento Street Riley pulled up beside 
the curb. He dismounted and opened the 
door of his conveyance. 

““What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

His answer was a crescendo of sobs and 
shrill, broken feminine language. 

“Me married up wid a dog that goes 
traffickin’ round in Chinese girls in broad 
daylight!” screamed Mrs. Riley. 

This was the keynote of her various in- 
dictments which persisted until the side- 
walk was thronged with spectators. 

Detective Sergeant Bell in plain clothes, 
new to the Chinatown squad, shouldered 
through to the center of the group. 

“What’s this?”’ he asked quickly. 

Lingo Riley looked at him. Before he 
could speak his wife interrupted. 

“Him haulin’ a Chink woman round 
dressed up in men’s clothes after tellin’ me 
he never had nothin’ to do with ’em.” 

She made a dive for her husband. ‘ 

The plain-clothes man looked at Riley. 
“What's this about a woman? Where did 
this a 

“He ain’t no woman, he’s a man,” Riley 
broke in. : . 

“He’s a dirty deceivin’ liar!”” Mrs. Riley 
screamed. . 

“Get in here,”’ ordered the plain-clothes 
man, motioning to the interior of the hack. 
“Drive to headquarters,” he ordered. 

“Where did you pick up this Chinese— 
woman?” the desk sergeant asked. 

Riley hesitated in his reply. 

“T was drivin’ along past Pier 42 ——” 
he began. 
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Wuy do Heinz Baked Beans faste so good? 

Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe 
tomatoes and perfectly flavored, accounts in part for 
their popularity. And the pork used, a choice bacon 
cut, gives richness and flavor. 


That distinctive taste in Heinz Oven Baked Beans is 
principally due to the oven baking of the carefully se- 
lected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, that brings out the 
rich bean flavor as only baking can. Nothing of the 
nutriment escapes, and nothing of the flavor. The beans 
are digestible, as well as delicious. 


But Heinz makes four kinds of Oven Baked Beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


are packed in Canada 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 


17 oul 

) | department stores. 
| } 
| 
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It’s no wonder that women become so en- 
thusiastic about the CONKLIN! It is every- 
thing that they have hoped for in a pen. 


anil They are delighted at the smooth- 

| ness with which it glides across the 
paper—with never a scratch, a stutter 
or a blot. 


They appreciate the clean, almost 
all instant, way it fills itself with just a 
| pressure of the thumb. They like it 
because they know that itis absolutely 
| non-leakable in any position—even 
when carried in purse or handbag. 


' | | CONKLINS are sold by leading 

stationers, jewelers, druggists and 
Styles for men 
and women, points to suit every style 
of handwriting. $2.50 and up. 


~ 


| | 
\ | | THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. COMPANY 
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“Have her mugged and shuffle the 
thumb-print cards,” the desk sergeant in- 
terrupted. ‘‘You can go, Riley,’ he said. 

Ten minutes later the bride of Sun Kee 
was on her way to the detention station at 
Angel Island. The hysterical Mrs. Riley 
had returned to her house. Riley’s horse, 
without his driver, wandered from force of 
habit to his accustomed stand in front of 
the jewelry shop of Sun Kee. Riley headed 
for his sanctuary in the sand dunes that 
lay toward Golden Gate from the sixteenth 
hole at Lincoln Park. 

In the rooms prepared for the coming of 
his bride Sun Kee waited alone through the 
afternoon. From various sources there came 
to Sun Kee reports of the affair at Sacra- 
mento Street. Allof these reports translated 
in the mind of Sun Kee into the simple 
fact that his bride would be returned to 
China on the Tenyo Maru. 

With the idea of lessening the disap- 
pointment which he knew his friend must 
have experienced at the failure of their 
plans, at morning he dispatched a mes- 
senger to the residence of Lingo Riley. 
“Tell my friend,” he said to the messenger, 
“that his horse has been cared for and is 
standing in front of my shop. Tell him I 
would speak with him.” 

The messenger came back with the in- 
formation that the white lady had chased 
him out and that nowhere about the house 
was there evidence that Lingo Riley was 
within. 

Riley had spent the night on the sand 
dunes in Lincoln Park. Before noon he 
made his way to the city and sought the 
shop of Sun Kee. He entered the shop. 

“Here is nine hundred and fifty dollars,” 
he said. “I used fifty. That Chinatown 
cop was a new man to me.” 

Sun Kee smiled. 

“At least you tried,” he said. “The 
fruits of suecess ripen on the tree of chance. 
You go now to your home?” 

“Not in a million years,” Lingo Riley 
replied. ‘‘Not until the cyclone cools off— 
not till I cool off myself. I’m goin’ back to 
the park and think it over. Mebbe in two 
or three days I’ll go home.” 

“That is well,’ Sun Kee agreed. “A mo- 
ment of anger can cause a thousand years 
of regret.” 

He fell silent for a moment, looking in- 
tently at his friend. 

‘“‘Tn us the East and the West,” he said, 
“have met on the common ground of 
friendship. Through these many years you 
have been my friend. Whatever comes to 
you, know always that your friendship has 
meant much to me.” : 

Lingo Riley looked at him. 

““You’re a good guy, Sun Kee,” he said. 
‘Sometimes I think you’re almost white.” 

Sun Kee smiled slowly. 

‘“‘Perhaps the gods of the seventh heaven 
are color blind,” he said. 

Lingo Riley left the shop and in a little 
while was lounging in his accustomed place 
in the lee of a bank of sand that sloped 
gomn to the southern hinge of the Golden 

ate. 

“‘For two cents,” he mused, “‘I’d beat it 
for China, where a guy can rest—where 
nothin’ never happened and where nothin’ 
never will. Them birds has got it on us 
some ways. High, low, jack or the game, 
however the cards drop, they never bat an 
eye. And all the divorce a Chinaman needs 
is a stick of stovewood or guts enough to 
shove his trouble overboard into the lake 
and hold her under until she quits yellin’.” 

He lingered in and round the park until 
the following day before his desire to re- 
turn to his home found expression in action. 


After Lingo Riley left him Sun Kee dis- 
patched his assistant in search of the old 
man who wrote letters. In the room open- 
ing from the jewelry shop the old man 
spread his brushes and inks upon the top 
of the ebony table. 

“Write a letter addressed to my friend 
Lingo Riley,’”’ Sun Kee dictated. ‘‘ Write 
it in the characters of the Cantonese. Say 
to him these several things.” 

For a little while Sun Kee framed the 
phrases of the letter to his friend and at his 
dictation the old man’s twinkling brush re- 
corded Sun Kee’s words. 

“Upon the letter indorse your name,” 
Sun Kee commented. “The Western laws 
require witnesses to documents involving 
property. Here is silver for you in pay- 
ment,’’ he said to the old man. 

He gave the writer of letters two silver 
dollars and walked with him to the front of 
the shop. After the old man had left, Sun 
Kee turned to one of his assistants. 
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“Go at once to the office of the steam- - 


ship company,” he directed, “‘and engage 
for me two staterooms on the Tenyo Maru, 
which sails to-night. The staterooms will 
be occupied until Shanghai is reached. In 
one will be a woman of China and in the 
other the man who shall presently become 
her husband. 

‘Returning from the steamship office go 
to the house of Lingo Riley and say to his 
wife that I have three opals for her as an 
expression of my friendship for her husband. 
Say that I would see her at the third hour 
after noon. That is all. Make haste.’’ 

Sun Kee walked into the apartments 
which he had prepared for his bride. 

“‘\ woman of low principle,’ he mused, 
“and in her selfishness she will accept a gift 
from the friend of her husband.” 

He walked to the great bronze vase which 
stood in the corner of the room. He struck 
it quickly with the tips of his fingers. There 
sounded a heavy resonant note through 
which ever so faintly leaped the whine of 
overstressed metal. 

“The silver song of the mother,” Sun 
Kee whispered, ‘‘and in it the voice of a 
child.” 

With a little effort he lifted the tight- 
fitting top of the bronze vase. As the 
smooth taper of its perimeter broke contact 
with the vase it shrieked a high-pitched 
note. 5 

“The lathework is perfect,” Sun Kee 
smiled. ‘Not even air can penetrate the 
joint which the artisans so carefully ground. 
Well may you protest my divorcing you 
from your appropriate resting place,”’ he 


said to the cover of the bronze vase; “but | 


in a little while I will replace you.” 

He opened the door which gave upon 
the shop. 

“Bring me a melting block of charcoal,” 
he directed, ‘‘a blowpipe and four ounces 
of fine gold.”’ 

One of the workmen entered with the 
apparatus. Sun Kee indicated the table in 
the center of the room. 

“Set it upon the table. Bring me a length 
of gold chain and the three black opals.”” 


The workman returned in a moment with | 


a chain of yellow gold looped about his 


arm. In his hand he carried a little box. | 
Sun Kee took the box and opened it. Upon | 


a surface of orange silk, sinister in their 


mute promise, lay three black opals. Sun | 


Kee placed the box upon the ebony table. 
He closed the door to his apartment behind 
him and walked into the jewelry shop. 

In a little while his messenger returned. 
The messenger handed Sun Keean envelope. 

“Tn this,” he said, ‘‘are the tickets and | 
the reservations for two staterooms on the 
Tenyo Maru. The ship is delayed and will 
sail at midnight to-night.” 

Sun Kee handed his assistant the letter 
which the old man had written. 

“To-morrow,” he directed, ‘‘or the day | 
after, I wish you to give this letter to my 
friend Lingo Riley. Conduct him to the! 
church where the priest of Christianity 
who reads Chinese can interpret it for him. | 
It is my wish that you read the letter also | 
at that time and obey the instructions 
which I have written.” | 

As he finished speaking the wife of Lingo | 
Riley entered the door of the jewelry shop. 
She looked at Sun Kee. 

“Ts that hot air about them opals?”’ she) 
asked. 

Sun Kee bowed before her and smiled) 
blandly. 

“T have three opals for you,” he said. 
“A gift inspired by my friendship for your 
husband. The opals are one of two gifts) 
which I shall give you. They are upon the 
table in the next room,” he said. He opened) 
the door which led to the adjoining room. 
“Will you enter?” 

Mrs. Riley walked into the room. | 
Kee followed her. Wide-eyed, she turned 
toward the Chinaman. | 

“T never knew no Chink had a joint as 
grand as this,”’ she said. : 

Sun Kee smiled. 

“A pearl cannot be seen through the shell 
of the oyster which contains it,’”’ he said. 
“Be seated.” He placed a chair for Mrs. 
Riley beside the ebony table. ‘‘I was about 
to prepare the gift for you. Perhaps you 
would like to observe me.” ’ 

Sun Kee lighted a match and held it for 
an instant at the tip of the twin tubes 0l 
the blowpipe. He flicked the handle of 
little valve and a white flame whine 
sharply into the half light of the room. Sul 
Kee adjusted the valve in one of the tub 
and presently the flame shortened to 
finger length. ; 

(Conctuded on Page 53) 


(Concluded from Page 50) 

“‘See,”’ he said. ‘The heart of this flame 
is blue—and thus with the flame of love— 
if it be white it encompasses the sapphire 
blue of constancy.” 

Mrs. Riley looked at him. 

“Where do you get that stuff?” she said. 
“Ts these the opals?”’ 

“They are the opals. Black as the Sibe- 
rian night from whence they came. I shall 
set them in soft gold and link them in this 
chain.” 

Into a hollow in the charcoal block he 
threw two ounces of yellow gold. The wife 
of Lingo Riley across the table watched the 
operation with growing interest. 

Sun Kee directed the flame of the blow- 
pipe upon the gold in the hollow of the char- 
coal block. 

Presently little areas of charcoal about 
it began to ignite. The invisible gases of 
combustion leaped across the table and 
whirled about the face of the wife of Lingo 
Riley. 

“Gee, it’s hot in here!” she said. 

Sun Kee opened the valve of the twin 
tubes a little wider. 

Thirty seconds later the wife of Lingo 
Riley reached her left hand slowly across 
the table toward the opals. 

“My God, it’s hot in here!” she began. 

Heavily and with every surrendering 
muscle of her body confessing the coarse 
fiber of its origin she rolled to the corner of 
the ebony table and fell to the floor. 

Sun Kee continued to direct the flame of 
the blowpipe at the gold in the hollow of 
the charcoal block. 

He glanced sideways once at the woman 
inert upon the floor. 

“The fumes of burning charcoal,’’ he 
mused, “would rival opium except that 
with their gift of sleep dreams do not come.”’ 

The gold in the hollow of the charcoal 
block became liquid. In it there glowed a 
dull green light. Sun Kee reached quickly 
for a heavy agate cup which was upon the 
table. He poured the liquid gold into 
this cup. 

He knelt beside the senseless form of the 
wife of Lingo Riley. 

“Drink this,” he whispered. “It is a cup 
of gratitude. Drink to my friendship for 
the man whom you would have destroyed.” 

The liquid gold plunged in a green are 
into the woman’s open mouth. 

Presently the pungent smell of burning 
tissue dissolved into the heavy air. Sun 
Kee knelt again beside the inert woman. 
He lifted her in his arms and walked toward 
the bronze vase which stood in the corner 
of the room. 

With difficulty he placed the wife of Lingo 
Riley in this vase. Hereturned to the ebony 
table and brought the twin tubes of the 
blowpipe tothe vase. Upon the smooth peri- 
meter of its wide mouth for a little while 
there played the white flame which sprang 
from the tips of the blowpipe. 

Then quickly this flame was extinguished. 
Sun Kee lifted the top of the bronze vase 
and with a quick twist set it tightly in 
place. 

“The vase will contract when it cools,” 
he said, ‘‘and the seal will be perfect.” 
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From a drawer in a shrine which stood 
against the wall he removed a tightly 
bound package of bank notes. 

“Sixty thousand dollars—twelve years,”’ 
he reflected. 

He put the money into his pocket. He 
walked to the door of the apartment and 
opened it. 

““You may remove these tools,” he 
called to one of the workmen. “The white 
lady went away by another exit.” 

At eleven o’clock, carrying the little 
dwarfed pine tree of delightful curves, Sun 
Kee left his shop and in a little while was 
on board the Tenyo Maru. On the steamer 
ne spoke softly to the Chinese girl beside 

im. 

“Thy hands are the white jade of the 
seventh paradise. The sound of thy feet 
walking toward me is the whisper of lily 
blossoms at evening. Thy voice is the echo 
of a silver bell. The light of thine eyes is 
moonlight dying in the rose of dawn.” 


Half an hour after midnight Lingo Riley, 
sleeping uneasily in his sanctuary in the lee 
of a sand dune which sloped toward the 
Golden Gate, suddenly wakened. He 
batted his eyes once or twice into the dark- 
ness and then his vision focused upon the 
lights of a steamer moving westward over 
ee black tide which swept seaward below 

im. 

“China bound,” he whispered. “I wish 
to God I was on you!” 

For a little while he watched the lights 
of the steamer and then he fell asleep. At 
dawn a sense of loneliness came to him. He 
made his way to the city, resolved to con- 
tinue in his search for happiness with the 
woman he had married. When he arrived 
in front of Sun Kee’s shop, where he went 
to retrieve his horse and the hack which 
had been standing there through the night, 
aaboy from inside the shop beckoned to 

im. 

He walked intothe shop. The boy handed 
him the letter. 

“Sun Kee go China. 
you.” 

At nine o’clock the proprietor of a Chi- 
nese newspaper translated the letter for 
Lingo Riley. 

“Tn this letter Sun Kee gives you his 
business and his jewelry shop and all of the 
gold and jade in the shop. He gives you the 
building itself, which he owns, and the fur- 
nishings of his apartments—everything. 
Save this letter carefully. It is what the 
American lawyers would call a deed to 
property.” 

Lingo Riley drove in wild haste to tell 
his wife of the good fortune that had sud- 
denly come to them. He looked for her in 
their house. He spoke her name, softly at 
first. But no voice answered him. 


He say this for 


Now and then Monte Grifter Mahoney 
the San Francisco guide will stop in front 
of the jewelry store of Sun Kee. 

“This here is a Chinese jewelry factory,” 
he will announce. “It is run by an Irish- 
man that used to drive a hack round here. 
Some folks say he’s crazy. Chinatown 
ain’t what she used to be before the fire.” 
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Van Camp 
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A Secret 


We Shall Never Tell 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti is the most 
amazing dish created in these kitchens. 


Neapolitan spaghetti was long con- 
sidered inimitable. It had a world- 
wide fame. But Van Camp has ex- 
celled it, and immensely. And Italian 
connoisseurs concede it. 


A Priceless Recipe 


A foreign chef, some years ago, 
brought us the finest of Italian recipes. 
Then our culinary experts, college 
trained, started to perfect it. 

First they found a cheese such as 


Italy can’t produce. And only one 
smallcommunity producesitin America. 


From Naples 


The basic recipe came to us from 


They found a spaghetti made by a 
new process, from Durum wheat. Italy 
makes no spaghetti like this. 


Naples. Thousands who tasted this 
spaghetti there carried its fame the 
world over. 


By countless tests they created a 
sauce such as never was used in spa- 
ghetti. And they developed new meth- 
ods of cooking. 


In Van Camp’s Alone 

This flavor, zest and quality are 
found in Van Camp’s alone. Our 
methods are secret and will never be 
told. 

We value the formula at $500,000, 
because it makes Van Camp’s supreme 
among lovers of spaghetti. 

Epicures 


often come here to learn the secrets of 
Van Camp's Spaghetti. Even native 


: a Our scientific cooks insist that every 
Italians concede its supremacy. 


Van Camp product must excel all others. 
But Van Camp’s Spaghetti is consid- 
ered their most remarkable creation. 
Try it as one fine example of scientific 
cookery. 


It comes in cans of three 
sizes. 


VAN (AMPS 


Spaghetti ITALIAN 


STYLE 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


ilk 5 S Butter 
Evaporated Milk Soups Peanut 
Beek ted Bears ili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made of nuts so blended and 
so toasted as to yield a match- 
less flavor. 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


Based on a famous French rec- 
ipe, but perfected by our scien- 
tific cooks. 


Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 
Baked as homes can’t bake 
beans, yet every bean is nut- 
like, mellow, whole. 


we 
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The Eastwood | 


Play Shoe 


For golf, cycling, 
baseball, tramping, 
hunting—every 
out door sport. 


Real smoke-tanned leather, 
unlined Natural (Chrome 
Both inner 
and outer soles the very best 
oak-tanned leather. The 
shoe is outing cut, laces low 


Gray) Color. 


in front. Seamless, easy and 
pliable. Made with regular 
heel in men’s sizes and with 
spring heel in smaller sizes, 
with an arch to the last that 
gives full support to the foot. 


The EASTWOOD PLAY SHOE 
Does Not grow hard with 
wetting. Cleans easily with 
Stands 
all kinds of wear and still 
A fine school 


soap and water. 
looks good. 
shoe for boys. Very eco- 
nomical. Wears longer than 
the ordinary shoe. No tacks 
or waxed threads to hurt the 
feet or wear out stockings. 


The EASTWOOD 


PLAY SHOE 


For Men—Style No. 963 
Sizes 5% to 11; regular heel $14.00 


For Women—Style No. 106 

Sizes 2% to 8; regular heel $12.00 
For Larger Boys—Style No, 964 

Sizes 5% to 8; spring heel $13.00 
For Smaller Boys—Style No. 1658 

Sizes 2% to 5; spring heel $11.50 
For Larger Children—Style No. 1340 
Sizes 11% to 2; spring heel $10.50 


For Smaller Children—Style No. 1240 
Sizes 8 to 11; spring heel $9.50 


Spring Booklet 
On Request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 
307 East Main Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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So I hired us rooms in a hotel down to 
Wawasee Lake and we stayed there from 
the last of June till the middle of Sep- 
tember. During that time I caught a 
couple of bass and Kate caught a couple of 
earp from Fort Wayne. She was getting 
pretty friendly with one of them when 
along come a wife that he hadn’t thought 
was worth mentioning. The other bird was 
making a fight against the gambling fever, 
but one night it got the best of him and he 


| dropped forty-five cents in the nickel ma- 


chine and had to go home and make a new 
start. 

About a week before we was due to 
leave I made the remark that it would 
seem good to be back in South Bend and 
get some home cooking. 

“Tisten!’”’ says my wife. “I been want- 
ing for a long wile to have a serious talk 
with you and now’s as good a time as any. 
Here are I and Sis and you with an income 


‘of over eight thousand dollars a year and 


having pretty near as good a time as a bird 
with habitual boils. What’s more, we 
can’t never have a good time in South 
Bend, but have got to move somewheres 
where we are unknown.” 

“South Bend is certainly all of that,” 
I said. 

“‘No, it isn’t,’ said the Mrs. “We're 
acquainted there with the kind of people 
that makes it impossible for us to get 
acquainted with the other kind. Kate 
could live there twenty years and never 
meet a decent man. She’s a mighty attrac- 
tive girl, and if she had a chance they’s 
nobody she couldn’t marry. But she 
won’t never have a chance in South Bend. 
And they’s no use of you saying “Let her 
move,’ because I’m going to keep her 
under my eye till she’s married and settled 
down. So in other words, I want us to 
pack up and leave South Bend for good and 
all and move somewheres where we'll get 
something for our money.” 

‘or instance, where?”’ I ast her. 

“They’s only one place,” she said; 
“New York City.” 

“‘T’ve heard of it,” said I, “‘but I never 
heard that people who couldn’t enjoy 
themselves on eight thousand a year in 
South Bend could go to New York and 
tear it wide open.” 

“I’m not planning to make no big 
splurge,” she says. “I just want to be 
where they’s Life and fun; where we can 
meet real live people. And as for not living 
there on eight thousand, think of the fam- 
ilies that’s already living there on half of 
that and less!” 

“And think of the Life and fun they’re 
having!” I says. 

“But when you talk about eight thou- 
sand a year,” said the Mrs., “why do we 
have to hold ourselves to that? We can 
sell some of those bonds and spend a little 
of our principal. It will just be taking 
money out of one investment and putting 
it in another.” 

““What other?’ I ast her. 

“‘Kate,” said the wife. “You let me 
take her to New York and manage her and 
T’ll get her a husband that'll think our 
eight thousand a year fell out of his vest.”’ 

“Do you mean,” I said, “that you'd 
let a sister of yours marry for money?” 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘I know a sister of 
hers that wouldn’t mind if she had.” 

So I argued and tried to compromise on 
somewheres in America, but it was New 
York or nothing with her. You see, she 
hadn’t never been here, and all as she knew 
about it she’d read in books and maga- 
zines, and for some reason another when 
authors starts in on that subject it ain’t 
very long till they’ve got a weeping jag. 


| Besides, what chance did I have when she 
| kept reminding me that it was her step- 


father, not mine, that had croaked and 
made us all rich? 

When I had give up she called Kate in 
and told her, and Kate squealed and kissed 
us both, though God knows I didn’t deserve 


| no remuneration or ask for none. 


| we got. 


Ella had things all planned out. We was 


| to sell our furniture and take a furnished 


apartment here, but we would stay in some 
hotel till we found a furnished apartment 
that was within reason. 

“Our stay in some hotel will be lifelong,” 
I said. 

Vv 

HE furniture, when we come to sell it, 

wasn’t worth nothing, and that’s what 
We didn’t have nothing to ship, 


QUI RETURNS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


as Ella found room for our books in my 
collar box. I got two lowers and an upper 
in spite of the Government, and with two 
taxi drivers and the baggageman thronging 
the station platform we pulled out of South 
Bend and set forth to see Life. 

The first four miles of the journey was 
marked by considerable sniveling on the 
part of the heiresses. 

“Tf it’s so painful to leave the Bend let’s 
go back,” I said. 

“Tt isn’t leaving the Bend,” said the 
Mis., ‘“‘but it makes a person sad to leave 
any place.” 

“Then we're going to have a muggy 
trip,” said I. “This train stops pretty near 
everywheres to either discharge passengers 
or employees.” 

They was still sobbing when we left 
Mishawaka and I had to pull some of my 
comical stuff to get their mind off. My 
wife’s mighty easy to look at when she 
hasn’t got those watery blues, but I never 
did see a gal that knocked you for a goal 
when her nose was in full bloom. 

Katie had brought a flock of magazines 
and started in on one of them at Elkhart, 
but it’s pretty tough trying to read with 
the Northern Indiana mountains to look 
out at, to say nothing about the birds of 
prey that kept prowling up and down the 
aisle in search of a little encouragement or 
a game of rhum. 

I noticed a couple of them that would 
of give a lady an answer if she’d approached 
them in a nice way, but I’ve done some 
traveling myself and I know what kind of 
men it is that allows themselves to be 
drawed into a flirtation on trains. Most 
of them has made the mistake of getting 
married some time, but they don’t tell you 
that. They tell you that you and a gal 
they use to be stuck on is as much alike as 
a pair of corsets, and if you ever come to 
Toledo to give them a ring, and they hand 
you a telephone number that’s even harder 
to get than the ones there are; and they 
ask you your name and address and write 
it down, and the next time they’re up at 
the Elks they show it to a couple of the 
brothers and tell what they’d of done if 
they’d only been going all the way through. 

“Say, I hate to talk about myself! But 
say!” 

Well, I didn’t see no sense in letting 
Katie waste her time on those kind of guys, 
so every time one of them looked our way 
I give him the fish eye and the nonstop 
signal. But this was my first long trip 
since the Government started to play 
train, and I didn’t know the new rules in 
regards to getting fed; otherwise I wouldn’t 
of never cleaned up in Wall Street. 

In the old days we use to wait till the 
boy come through and announced that 
dinner was now being served in the dining 
car forward; then we’d saunter into the 
washroom and wash our hands if necessary, 
and ramble into the diner and set right 
down and enjoy as big a meal as we could 
afford. But the Government wants to be 
economical, so they’ve cut down the num- 
ber of trains, to say nothing about the 
victuals; and they’s two or three times as 
many people traveling, because they can’t 
throw their money away fast enough at 
home. So the result is that the wise guys 
keeps an eye on their watch and when it’s 
about twenty minutes to dinner time they 
race to the diner and park against the door 
and get quick action; and after they’ve 
eat the first time they go out and stand in 
the vestibule and wait till it’s their turn 
again, as one Federal meal don’t do noth- 
ing to your appetite only whet it, you might 
say. 

Well, anyway, I was playing the old 
rules and by the time I and the two gals 
started for the diner we run up against the 
outskirts of a crowd pretty near as big 
as the ones that waits outside restaurant 
windows to watch a pancake turn turtle. 
About eight o’clock we. got to where we 
could see the wealthy dining car conductor 
in the distance, but it was only about once 
every quarter of an hour that he raised a 
hand, and then he seemed to of had all but 
one of his fingers shot off. 2 

I have often heard it said that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
but every time I ever seen men and women 
kept waiting for their eats it was always 
the frail sex that give the first yelp, and 
personally I’ve often wondered what would 
of happened in the trenches Over There if 
ladies had of been occupying them when 
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the rations failed to show up. I guess the” 
bombs bursting round would of sounded — 
like Sweet and Low sang by a quextette of 
deef mutes. 

Anyway, my two charges was like wild 
animals, and when the con finally held up 
two fingers I didn’t have no more chance” 
or desire to stop them than as if they was 
the Center College Football Club right after 
opening prayer. 

The pair of them was ushered to a table 
for four where they was already a couple of 
guys making the best of it, and it wasn’t 
more than ten minutes later when one of 
these birds dipped his bill in the finger bowl _ 
and staggered out, but by the time I took 
his place the other gent and my two gals | 
was talking like barbers. 

The guy was this Francis Griffin that’s 
in the clipping. But when Ella introduced 
us all as she said was “This is my hus— 
band,” without mentioning hisname, which 
she didn’t know at that time, or mine, 
which had probably slipped her memory. 

Griffin looked at me like I was a side 
dish that he hadn’t ordered. Well, I don’t 
mind snubs except when I get them, so I 
ast him if he wasn’t from Sioux City—you | 
could tell he was from New York by his 
blue collar. : 

“From Sioux City!’”’ he says. “I should | 
hope not!” 

_ “Lbeg your pardon,” I said. “You look 
just like a photographer I use to know out 
there.” ; 

“T’m a New Yorker,” he said, “and I 
can’t get home too soon.” i 

“Not on this train, you can’t,” I said. 

“T missed the Century,” he says. | 

““Well,”’ I says with a polite smile, “the 
Century’s loss is our gain.” 

“Your wife’s been telling me,’ he says, 
“that you’re moving to the Big Town. | 
Have you ever been there?”’ : 

‘Only for a few hours,” I says. 

“Well,” he said, ““when you've been | 
there a few weeks you’ll wonder why you 
ever lived anywheres else. When I’m away | 
from old Broadway I always feel like I’m 
only camping out.” 

Both the gals smiled their appreciation, 
so I says: “That certainly expresses it. 
You’d ought to remember that line and | 
give it to Georgie Cohan.” | 

“Old Georgie!”’ he says. ‘‘I’d give him | 
anything I got and welcome. But listen! | 
Your wife mentioned something about a 
good hotel to step at wile you're looking | 
for a home. Take my advice and pick out | 
one that’s near the center of things; you'll 
more than make up the difference in taxi 
bills. I lived up in the Hundreds one 
winter and it averaged me ten dollars a day 
in cab fares.” 

“You must of had a pleasant home life,” 
I says. 4 

“Me!” he said. “I’m an old bachelor.” | 

“Old!” says Kate, and her and the Mrs. 
both giggled. | 

“But seriously,” he says, “if I was you 
I would go right to the Baldwin, where you 
can get a room for twelve dollars a day for 
the three of you; and you’re walking dis- 
tance from the theaters or shops or cafés or) 
anywheres you want to go.” 

“That sounds grand!” said Ella. 

“‘As far as I’m concerned,” I said, “I'd 
just as lief be overseas from any of the 
places you’ve mentioned. What I’m look-. 
ing for is a home with a couple of beds and 
a cookstove in the kitchen, and maybe 4 
bath.” | 

“But we want to see New York first,” 
said Katie, “and we can do that better 
without no household cares.” 

“That’s the idear!” says Griffin. “Hat, 
seas and be merry; to-morrow we may, 

ie. 

“T guess we won’t drink ourselves t¢ 
death,” I said, ‘‘not if the Big Town’s like 
where we been living.” 

“Oh, say!” says our new friend. “Dc 
you think little old New York is going tc 
stand for Prohibition? Why, listen! I car 
take you to thirty places to-morrow nigh! 
where you can get all you want in any on¢ 
of them.” . # 

“Let’s pass up the other twenty-nine, 
I says. A 

“But that isn’t the idear,’’ he said 
“What makes we New Yorkers sore is t 
think they should try and wish a law like 
that on Us. Isn’t this supposed to be ‘ 
government of the people, for the peopl 
and by the people?” = | 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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__ to flatter somebody.” 


(Continued from Page 54) 

“People!”’ I said. ‘Who and. the hell 
voted for Prohibition if it wasn’t the 
people?”’ 

“The people of where?” he says. “A 
lot of small-time hicks that couldn't buy a 
drink if they wanted it.” 

“Including the hicks,” I says, “that’s 
in the New York State legislature.” 

“But not the people of New York City,” 
he said. “And you can’t tell me it’s fair to 
spring a thing like this without warning on 
men that’s got their fortunes tied up in 
liquor that they can’t never get rid of now, 
only at a sacrifice.” 

“You're right,” I said. “They ought to 
give them some warning. Instead of that 
they was never even a hint of what was 
coming off till Maine went dry seventy 
years ago.” 

“Maine!”’ he said. “What the hell is 
Maine?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Only they was 
a ship or a boat or something named after 
it once, and the Spaniards sunk it and we 
sued them for libel or something.” 

“You're a smart Aleck,” he said. “But 
speaking about war, where was you?” 

“In the shipyards at South Bend paint- 
ing a duck boat,” I says. ‘‘And where was 
you?” 

“Vd of been in there in a few more 
weeks,” he says. ‘They wasn’t no slackers 
in the Big Town.” 

“No,” said I, “and America will never 
forget New York for coming in on our side.” 

By this time the gals was both giving 
me dirty looks, and we’d eat all we could 
get, so we paid our check and went back in 
our car and I felt kind of apologetic, so I 
dug down in the old grip and got out a 
bottle of bourbon that a South Bend pal of 
mine, George Hull, had give me the day 
before; and Griffin and I went in the wash- 
room with it and before the evening was 
Over we was pretty near ready to forget 
national boundaries and kiss. 

The old bourb’ helped me save money 
the next morning, as I didn’t care for no 
breakfast. Ella and Kate went in with 
Griffin and you could of knocked me over 


‘with a coupling pin when the Mrs. come 


back and reported that he’d insisted on 
paying the check. ‘He told us all about 
himself,” she said. ‘His name is Francis 
Griffin and he’s in Wall Street. Last year 
he cleared twenty thousand dollars in com- 
missions and everything.” 

“He’s a piker,” I says. “ Most of them 
never even think under six figures.” 

“There you go!” said the Mrs. “You 
never believe nothing. Why shouldn’t he 
be telling the truth? Didn’t he buy our 
breakfast?”’ 

“T been buying your breakfast for five 
years,” I said, ‘“‘but that don’t prove that 
I'm knocking out twenty thousand per 
annum in Wall Street.’ 

Francis and Katie was setting together 
four or five seats ahead of us. 

“You ought to of seen the way he looked 
at her in the diner,” said the Mrs. ‘He 
looked like he wanted to eat her up.” 

“Everybody gets desperate in a diner 
these days,” I said. “‘Did you and Kate 
go fifty-fifty with him. Did you tell him 
how much money we got?” 

“T should say not!” says Ella. “But I 
guess we did say that you wasn’t doing 
nothing just now and that we was going to 
New York to see Life, after being cooped up 
in a small town all these years. And Sis 
told him you’d made us put pretty near 
everything in bonds, so all we can spend 
is eight thousand a year. He said that 
wouldn’t go very far in the Big Town.” 

“T doubt if it ever gets as far as the Big 
Town,” I said. “It won’t if he makes up 
his mind to take it away from us.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said the Mrs. “He’s all 
right and I’m for him, and I hope Sis is too. 
They’d make a stunning couple. I wished 
I knew what they’re talking about.” 

“Well,” I said, “they’re both so re- 
served that I suppose they’re telling each 
other how they’re affected by cucumbers.” 

When they come back and joined us Ella 
said: “We was just remarking how well 
you two young things seemed to be getting 
along. We was wondering what you found 
to say to one another all this time.” 

“Well,” said Francis, “just now I think 
we was discussing you. Your sister said 
you’d been married five years and I pretty 
near felt like’calling her a fibber. I told 
her you looked like you was just out of high 


| school.” 


_, I’ve heard about you New Yorkers be- 
fore,” said the Mrs. ‘‘ You're always trying 
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“Not me,” said Francis. “TI never say 
nothing without meaning it.” 

“But sometimes,” says I, “you'd ought 
to go on and explain the meaning.” 

Along about Schenectady my appetite 
begin to come back. I’d made it a point 
this time to find out when the diner was 
going to open, and when it did our party 
fell in with the door. 

“The wife tells me you’re on the stock 
exchange,” I says to Francis when we'd 
give our order. 

“Just in a small way,” he said. “But 
they been pretty good to me down there. 
I knocked out twenty thousand last year.” 

“That’s what he told us this morning,” 
said Ella. 

“Well,” said I, ‘“they’s no reason for a 
man to forget that kind of money between 
cence and Albany, even if this is a slow 
rain. 

“Twenty thousand isn’t a whole lot in 
the Big Town,” said Francis, ‘‘but still and 
all, I manage to get along and enjoy myself 
a little on the side.”’ 

“T suppose it’s enough to keep one per- 
son,” I said. 

_ “Well,” says Francis, “they say two can 
live as cheap as one.” 

Then him and Kate and Ella all giggled, 
and the waiter brought in a part of what he 
thought we’d ordered and we eat what we 
could and ast for the check. Francis said 
he wanted it and I was going to give in to 
him after a long hard struggle, but the gals 
reminded him that he’d paid for breakfast, 
so he said all right, but we’d all have to 
take dinner with him some night. 

I and Francis set a wile in the washroom 
and smoked, and then he went to entertain 
the gals, but I figured the wife would go 
right to sleep like she always does when 
they’s any scenery to look out at, so I 
stuck where I was and listened to what a 
couple of toothpick salesmen from Omsk 
would of done with the League of Nations 
if Wilson had of had sense enough to leave 
it to them. 

Pulling into the Grand Central Station, 
Francis apologized for not being able to 
steer us over to the Baldwin and see us set- 
tled, but said he had to rush right down- 
town and report on his Chicago trip before 
the office closed. To see him when he parted 
with the gals you'd of thought he was going 
clear to Siberia to compete in the Olympic 
Games, or whatever it is we’re in over 
there. 

Well, I took the heiresses to the Baldwin 
and got a regular Big Town welcome. Ella 
and Kate set against a pillar wile I tried 
different tricks to make an oil-haired clerk 
look at me. New York hotel clerks always 
seem to’ of just dropped something and 
can’t take their eyes off the floor. Finally 
I started to pick up the register and the 
guy give me the fish eye and ast what he 
could do for me. 

“Well,” I said, ‘when I come to a hotel 
I don’t usually want to buy a straw hat.” 

He ast me if I had a reservation and I 
told him no. 

“‘Can’t do nothing for you then,” he says. 
“Not till to-morrow morning anyway.” 

So I went back to the ladies. 

“We'll have to go somewheres else,” 
I said. “This joint’s a joint. They won’t 
give us nothing till to-morrow.” 

“But we can’t go nowheres else,” said 
the Mrs. “‘What would Mr. Griffin think, 
after recommending us to come here?” 

“Well,’”’ I said, “ if you think I’m going 
to park myself in a four-post chair all night 
just because we got a tip on a hotel from 
Wall Street you’re Queen of the Cuckoos.” 

“Are you sure they haven’t anything at 
all?’’ she says. 

“Go ask them yourself!’ I told her. 

Well, she did, and in about ten minutes 
she come back and said everything was 
fixed. 

““They’ll give us a single room with bath 
and a double room with bath for fifteen 
dollars a day,”’ she said. 

“¢Give us’ is good!” said I. 

“T told him we’d wired for reservations 
and it wasn’t our fault if the wire didn’t 
get here,” she said. “‘ He was awfully nice.”’ 

Our rooms was right close to each other 
on the twenty-first floor. On the way up 
we decided by two votes to one that we’d 
dress for dinner. I was still monkeying 
with my tie when Katie come in for Ella 
to look her over. She had on the riskiest 
dress she’d bought in Chi. me ; 

“It’s a pretty dress,” she said, “but I’m 
afraid maybe it’s too daring for just a hotel 
dining room.” 

Say, we hadn’t no sooner than set down 
in the hotel dining room when two other 
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gals come in that made my team look like 
they was dressed for a sleigh ride with 
Doe Cook. 

“T guess you don’t feel so daring now,” 
I said. “Compared to that baby in black 
you're wearing Jess Willard’s ulster.” 

“Do you know what that black gown 
cost?” said Ella. “Not a cent under seven 
hundred dollars.” 

“That would make the material twenty- 
one hundred dollars a yard,” I says. 

“T’d like to know where she got it,” said 
Katie. 

“Maybe she cut up an old stocking,” 
said I. 

“T wished now,” said the Mrs., “that 
we'd waited till we got here before we 
bought our clothes.” 

“You can bet one thing,” says Katie. 
“Before we’re ast out anywheres on a real 
party we’ll have something to wear that 
isn’t a year old.” 

“First thing to-morrow morning,” says 
the Mrs., “we'll go over on Fifth Avenue 
and see what we can see.”’ 

“They'll only be two on that excursion,” 
I says. 

“Oh, we don’t want you along,” said 
Ella. “But I do wished you’d go to some 
first-class men’s store and get some ties and 
shirts and things that don’t look like an 
embalmer.”’ 

Well, after a wile one of the waiters got 
it in his head that maybe we hadn’t came 
in to take a bath, so he fetched over a 
couple of programs. 

“Never mind them,” I says. ‘What's 
ready? We’re in a hurry.” 

“The Long Island duckling’s very nice,” 
he said. ‘And how about some nice au 
gratin potatoes and some nice lettuce and 
tomato salad with Thousand Island dress- 
ing, and maybe some nice French pastry?” 

“Everything seems to be nice here,’’ I 
said. ‘“‘But wait a minute. How about 
something to drink?” 

He give me a mysterious smile. 

“Well,” he said, “they’re watching us 
pretty close here, but we serve something 
we call a cup. It comes from the bar and 
we're not supposed to know what the bar- 
tender puts in it.” 

“We'll try and find out,’’ I said. “And 
rush this order through, as we’re starved.” 

So he frisked out and was back again in 
less than an hour with another guy to help 
carry the stuff, though Lord knows he 
could of parked the three ducklings on one 
eyelid and the whole meal on the back of 
his hand. As for the cup, when you tasted 
it they wasn’t no big mystery about what 
the bartender had put in it—a bottle of 
seltzer and a prune and a cherry and an 
orange peel, and maybe his finger. The 
check come to eighteen dollars and Ella 
made me tip him the rest of a twenty- 
dollar bill. 

Before dinner the gals had been all for 
staying up a wile and looking the crowd 
over, but when we was through they both 
owned up that they hadn’t slept much on 
the train and was ready for bed. 
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LLA and Kate was up early in the 

morning. They had their breakfast 
without me and went over to stun Fifth 
Avenue. About ten o’clock Francis 
phoned to say he’d call round for us that 
evening and take us to dinner. The gals 
didn’t get back till late in the afternoon, 
but from one o’clock on I was too busy 
signing for packages to get lonesome. Ella 
finally staggered in with some more and I 
told her about our invitation. 

“Yes, I know,”’ she said. 

“How do you know?”’ I ast her. 

“He told us,” she said. ‘‘ We had to call 
him up to get a check cashed.” 

“You got plenty nerve!’’ I said. “‘How 
does he know your checks is good?” 

“Well, he likes us,” she said. ‘“‘You’ll 
like us too when you see us in some of the 
gowns we bought.” 

“Some!” I said. 

“Why, yes,’”’ said the Mrs. “You don’t 
think a girl can go round in.New York with 
one evening dress!” 

“How much money did you spend to- 
day?’ I ast her. 

“Well,” she said, “things are terribly 
high—that is, nice things. And then, of 


course, there’s suits and hats and things | 


besides the gowns. But remember, it’s our 
money. And as I told you, it’s an invest- 
ment. When young Mister Wall Street 
sees Kate to-night it’ll be all off.’”’ 
“‘T didn’t call on you for no speech,” I 
says. “I ast you how much you spent.” 7 
“Not quite sixteen hundred dollars. 
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Fits any faucet. It bathes you in fresh 
running water—any temperature de- 
sired—the only clean and sanitary way 
to bathe. The hollow rubber teeth 
massage the skin, which stimulates 
circulation; fortifies against colds, dis- 
ease and contagion. 


Unequalled for Shampooing 


The flexible rubber ‘‘fingers’’ of the 
Knickerbocker penetrate the heaviest 
hair, massage the scalp, and clean, 
running water washes away all dirt, 
dandruff and soap. 


Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 
$5, $6, De Luxe Set, $7 


Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for homes with- 
fs out running water, $5 
fis co The Knickerbocker is sold 


by all good Drug, Hard- 
ware and Department 
Stores, or order direct. 
Wear fully guaranteed. 


Send for FREE 
Booklet 


Interesting booklet free 
on request. It tells how 
and when to bathe. 
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Good-Bye to Garter Runs! 


| pee think of being able 
to buy lustrous hosiery 
and 4uow you are going to 
get every bit of wear that’s 
in them! 


That means remembering two 
words—TRUE SHAPE. 
TRUE SHAPE Hosiery has a 
patented cross stitch below the 
garter top that really prevents 
runs. In TRUE SHAPE No. 
564 you get too a shapeliness and 
beauty that is possible only in 
quality hosiery. 

And for men there's TRUE SHAPE 
No. 152 with built-in sturdiness of toe, 
heel, sole, and ankle. It’s as practical as 
it is dressy. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write 
us direct. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
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I was still out on my feet when the 
phone rung. Ella answered it and then 
told me it was all right about the tickets. 

“What tickets?” I said. 

“Why, you see,” she says, ‘‘after young 
Griffin fixing us up with that check and 
inviting us to dinner and everything we 
thought it would be nice to take him to a 
show to-night. Kate-wanted to see Ups 
and Downs, but the girl said she couldn’t 
get us seats for it. So I ast that nice clerk 
that took care of us yesterday and he’s 
fixed it.” 

“All right,” I said, “but when young 
Griffin starts a party, why and the hell 
not let him finish it?” 

“T suppose he would of took us some- 
wheres after dinner,” says the Mrs., “but 
I couldn’t be sure. And between you and 
I, I’m positive that if he and Kate is 
throwed together a whole evening, and her 
looking like she’ll look to-night, we'll get 
mighty quick returns on our investment.” 

Well, to make a short story out of it, the 
gals finally got what they called dressed, 
and I wished Niles, Michigan, or South 
Bend could of seen them. If boxers wore 
bathing skirts I’d of thought I was in the 
ring with a couple of bantams. 

“Listen!” I said. “‘What did them two 
girdles cost?” 

“Mine was three hundred and Kate’s 
three hundred and fifty,”’ said the Mrs. 

‘““Well,” I says, ‘‘don’t you know that 
you could of went to any cut-rate drug 
store and wrapped yourselves up just as 
warm in thirty-two cents’ worth of ad- 
hesive tape? Listen!” I said. ‘‘What’s 
the use of me paying a burglar for tickets 


| to a show like Ups and Downs when I could 


set round here and look at you for noth- 
ing?” 

Then Griffin rung up to say that he was 
waiting and we went downstairs. Francis 
took us in the same dining room we'd been 
in the night before, but this time the 
waiters all fought each other to get to us 
first. 

I don’t know what we eat, as Francis 
had something on the hip that kind of 
dazed me for a wile, but afterwards I know 
we got a taxi and went to the theater. The 
tickets was there in my name and only cost 
me thirteen dollars and twenty cents. 

Maybe you seen this show wile it was 
here. Some show! I didn’t read the pro- 
gram to see who wrote it, but I guess the 
words was by Noah and the music took the 
highest awards at the St. Louis Fair. They 
had a good system on the gags. They 
didn’t spring none but what you’d heard 
all your life and knew what was coming, 
so instead of just laughing at the point you 
laughed all the way through it. 

I said to Ella, I said, ‘“‘I bet the birds 
that run this don’t want prohibition. If 
people paid $3.30 apiece and come in here 
sober they’d come back the next night with 
a machine gun.” 

“T think it’s dandy,” she says, “‘and 
you'll notice every seat is full. But listen! 
Will you do something for me? When this 
is over suggest that we go up to the Castle 
Roof for a wile.” 

“What for?’ I said. “I’m sleepy.” 

“Just this once,” she says. “‘You know 
what I told you about quick returns!” 

Well, I give in and made the suggestion, 
and I never seen people so easy coaxed. I 
managed to get a ringside table for twenty- 
two bucks. Then I ast the boy how about 
getting a drink and he ast me if I knew any 
of the head waiters. 

“T do,” says Francis. “‘Tell Hector it’s 
for Frank Griffin’s party.” 

So we ordered four Scotch highballs and 
some chicken a la King, and then the dinge 
orchestra tore loose some jazz and I was 
expecting a dance with Ella, but before she 


could ask me Francis had ast her, and I had - 


one with Kate. 

“Your Wall Street friend’s a fox,” I says, 
‘fasking an old married lady to dance so’s 
to stand in with the family.” 

“Old married lady!” said Kate. ‘Sis 
don’t look a day over sixteen to-night.’ 

“How are you and Francis coming?” I 
ast her. 

“‘T don’t know,’ she says. ‘‘He acts kind 

of shy. He hasn’t hardly said a word to 
me all evening.” 
_ Well, they was another jazz and I danced 
it with Ella; then her and Francis had 
another one and I danced again with Kate. 
By this time our food and refreshments 
was served and the show was getting ready 
to start. 

I could write a book on what I don’t re- 
member about that show. The first sip of 
their idear of a Scotch highball put me 
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down for the count of eight and I was 
practic’lly unconscious till the waiter woke 
me up with a check for forty bucks. 

Francis seen us home and said he would 
call up again soon, and when Ella and I 
was alone I made the remark that I didn’t 
think he’d ever strain his larnix talking to 
Kate. : 

“‘He acts gun-shy when he’s round her,” 
I says. ‘‘You seem to be the one that 
draws him out.” 

“It’s a good sign,” she says. “‘A man’s 
always embarrassed when he’s with a girl 
he’s stuck on. I’ll bet you anything you 
want to bet that within a week something’ ll 
happen.” 

vir 

ELL, she win. She’d of win if she’d of 

said three days instead of a week. It 
was a Wednesday night when we had that 
party, and on the Friday Francis called up 
and said he had tickets for the Palace. I’d 
been laid up mean wile with the Scotch 
influenza, so I told the gals to cut me out. 
I was still awake yet when Ella come in a 
little after midnight. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘are we going to have a 
brother-in-law?’”’ 

“Mighty soon,’’ she says. 

So I ast her what had came off. 

“‘Nothing—to-night,” she says, “except 
this: He wrote me a note. He wants me 
to go with him to-morrow afternoon and 
look at a little furnished apartment. And 
he ast me if I could come without Sis, as 
he wants to pull a surprise on her. So I 
wondered if you couldn’t think of some way 
to fix it so’s I can sneak off for a couple of 
hours.” 

“Sure!” I said. ‘Just tell her you didn’t 
sleep all night and you’re wore out and you 
want to take a nap.” 

So she pulled this gag at lunch Saturday 
and Katie said she was tired too. She went 
up to her room and Ella snuck out to keep 
her date with Francis. In less than an hour 
she romped into our room again and 
throwed herself on the bed. 

“Well,” I says, “it must of been a little 
apartment if it didn’t only take you this 
long to see it.” 

“Oh, shut up!” she said. “I didn’t see 
no apartment. And don’t say a word to 
me or I’ll scream.” 

Well, I finally got her calmed down and | 
she give me the details. It seems that she’d 
met Francis, and he’d got a taxi and they’d 
got in the taxi and they hadn’t no sooner | 
than got in the taxi when Francis give her 
a kiss. 

“Quick returns,”’ I says. ‘ 

“T']] kill you if you say another word!” 
she says. 

So I managed to keep still. 


vilr 


ELL, I didn’t know Francis’ home 

address, and Wall Street don’t run 
Sundays, so I spent the Sabbath training 
on a quart of rye that a bell hop picked up | 
at a bargain sale somewheres for fifteen 
dollars. Mean wile Katie had been let in | 
on the secret and staid in our room all day, | 
moaning like a prune-fed calf. 

“T’m afraid to leave her alone,” says 
Ella. “I’m afraid she’ll jump out the 
window.” 

““Vou’re easily worried,” I said. ‘“‘What | 
I’m afraid of is that she won’t.”’ 

Monday morning finally come, as it | 
generally always does, and I told the gals | 
I was going to some first-class men’s store 
and buy myself some ties and shirts that — 
didn’t look like a South Bend embalmer. 

So the only store I knew about was H. L. | 
Krause & Co. in Wall Street, but it turned | 
out to be an office. I ast for Mr. Griffin | 
and they ast me my name and I made one 
up, Sam Hall or something, and out he 
come. 

If I told you the rest of it you’d think I | 
was bragging. But I did bust a few records. 
Charley Brickley and Walter Eckersall 
both kicked five goals from field én one 
football game, and they was a bird named | 
Robertson or something out at Purdue 
that kicked seven. Then they was one of 
the cld-time ball players, Bobby Lowe or | 
Ed Delehanty, that hit four or five home | 
runs in one afternoon. And out to Toledo 
last July Dempsey made big Jess set down’ 
seven times in one round. if 

Well, listen! In a little less than three | 
minutes I floored this bird nine times and | 
I kicked him for eight goals:from the field 
and I hit him over the fence for ten home 
runs. Don’t talk records to me! 

So that’s what they meant in the clipping 
about a Hoosier cleaning up in Wall Street. 
But it’s only a kid, see? " 
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As you know, ave have time and again pub- 
licly referred to the high esteem in which 
the Dort is held by owners. 


We admit, here and now, to an honest pride 
in the fact that this car to which we have 
given unsparingly of our energy and ability 
has been found good in the judgment of users. 


And yet it is not mere pride, however justi- 
fiable it may be, that impels us to emphasize 
the high standing of the Dort among owners. 


It is rather that we look upon this very 
good-will which the Dort has earned as the 
most definite and undeniable proof we could 
possibly offer as to the desirability of the 
car for you. 


Surely there could be no more dependable 
testimony in behalf of the car than the in- 
tensely satisfactory experience of these many 
thousands of owners. 


PRICES 
Touring Car - = - $1035 
Roadster = - = 1035 
Fourseason Sedan - = 1665 
Fourseason Coupé - = 1665 


F. O. B. Factory 


Wire wheels and spare tires extra 
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hour after she left at her usual time for the 
office, Tina, the Swedish chambermaid, 
knocked at the door of Mr. Charles War- 
burton’s room on the third floor, across the 
hall from Miss Meeker’s. Mr. Warburton, 
plainly but elegantly dressed as usual, came 
himself to the door. 

“All right,” said Tina briefly, and stood 
in a waiting attitude until he produced a 
ten-dollar bill.and laid it in her palm. 

“You are to signal from the stairs if any- 
one comes,” said Mr. Warburton in a low 
tone of command. 

“All right,” said Tina again, and went 
to polishing the banister rail with ostenta- 
tious care. Mr. Warburton stepped across 
the hall, opened the unlocked door and 
proceeded to a quiet, thorough inventory. 
It was a plain boarding-house room, rather 
spacious, lighted with two big windows. It 
had an air of dingy neatness. Mr. War- 
burton’s large dark eyes ran rapidly over 
its obvious features, such as a brass bed- 
stead, aged and polished to an old-rose 
color, a Morris chair, two plain _near- 
mahogany dittos, a cherry desk with slender 
curved legs. But they paused, those eyes, 
with longer and more intense consideration 
on the pictures. Family photographs, of 
course—silver or leather framed—on the 
desk and bureau, pinned in clusters on the 
wall. Interspersed with them, photographs 
of John Merriam, popular romantic actor, 
costumed as Don César de Bazan, as D’Ar- 
tagnan, as Joseph Surface. A large oil 
painting representing rather crudely but 
pleasingly withal a Spanish lady leaning 
coyly from a balcony while a cavalier fin- 
gered a guitar below. The rest of that board- 
ing-house room was decorated uniformly 
with colored photographs of colonial door- 
ways or interiors setting off colonial maidens 
in poke bonnets. This picture was evidently 
a private possession, purchased, just as 
evidently, at some sale. The dark, roman- 
tic, melancholy eyes of Mr. Warburton 
noted with equal scrutinizing care three or 
four colored lithographs from the women’s 
magazines, framed and passepartouted. 
One: the Court of Versailles During the 
Old Régime. Two: Flora Macdonald and 
the Young Pretender. Three: The Toast 
to the King Over the Water. Another 
item: A fan decorated with a picture of a 
bull fight, pinned between the windows. 
Further, a mandolin, disposed among the 
cushions of the couch. Turning from these 
Mr. Warburton looked over the white- 
enameled bookshelf. First, a Bible, to- 
gether with a prayer book and hymnal. 
Miss Meeker was a regular attendant at 
church—he knew that already. Next— 
The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of 
Hentzau. He glanced rapidly through 
these. Passages were marked on the margin 
with neat pencil slashes. He noted espe- 
cially the one where Rassendyll, for honor’s 
sake, parts forever from the princess. 
Lucile—this also pencil marked, and, from 
its condition, much read. Book after 
book—all of the same character—a verita- 
ble anthology of romantic fiction and poetry. 

After a little pause to be certain that no 
one moved on the stairs he opened rapidly 
the drawers of the high white-enameled 
dresser. At first only ordinary feminine 
clothes. But in the lowest drawer of all a 
Spanish shawl, white, with great embroid- 
ered red-and-green figures; a black lace 
mantilla; a high comb, celluloid in imita- 
tion of tortoise shell; a pair of red, very 
high-heeled slippers. Besides that, an in- 
laid box, locked—but Mr. Warburton went 
no further. He felt no necessity for going 
further. 

“Romantic—well, who’d have thought 
it!’’ he said as he left the room, stepping 
quietly as usual and closing the door in- 
audibly behind him. He got his hat and 
coat and forthwith took the Subway down- 
town. 

He was a new boarder; Miss Meeker had 
found him opposite her at her table only a 
week before. Hitherto he had said merely 
good morning and good evening when he 
came or went, and had made a little conver- 
sation on the weather or the war. To this 
Miss Meeker had responded in monosyl- 
lables, preceded by one shy glance, followed 
by downcast eyes. But she had appraised 
his without looking, as women do. She had 
noticed those eyes—‘“‘dark and haunting, 
yet full of fire,”” she commented to herself. 
She had approved of his figure—‘‘slim, 
lithe.” She had noted his complexion— 
‘an interesting pallor.” She had remarked 
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with approval his dress and air—‘‘quiet 
elegance.” Mr. Warburton had attracted 
her attention, excited her curiosity; which 
was the object of his opening tactics. 

It was the evening after his visit to Miss 
Meeker’s rooms that Mr. Warburton, ar- 
riving at dinner a little late, said good 


“The gold has become a little worn,” he 
said. “It slips, but I’ve hesitated to have 
it repaired. I must now. I wouldn’t have 
lost it for ——” As if on a sudden impulse 
he took it off again. ‘‘The device might 
interest you,” he said, and handed it across 
the table. 


By All Rules of Her Personal Ethics Miss Meeker Should at This Point 
Have Hung Up the Receiver 


evening with his customary air of reserved 
cordiality, gravely opened his napkin and 
reached for the typewritten menu card. As 
he did this he glanced downward, and a 
sharp “What the dickens!” escaped him. 
Miss Meeker looked full at him. He was 
shaking out his napkin; he appeared agi- 
tated. ‘Did you see anything of a ring?” 
he asked in a tone low but tense. 

“Ts that it—this side of your plate?” 
she asked. 

With one of his motions which Miss 
Meeker characterized to herself as ‘‘swift, 
graceful,’ he pounced upon a seal ring with 
a blue stone, which she had already noticed 
in her mental inventory of his clothes and 
appurtenances. He restored it to his finger. 


_ Theirs were corner seats. The place be- 
side Miss Meeker was vacant. Old Mrs. 
Updegraff, at Mr. Warburton’s right, was 
dividing attention between a filet of sole 
and the society notes in an evening news- 
paper. No one but they two, Miss Meeker 
noticed with a sense of shy relief, had seen 
this bit of byplay. Miss Meeker took the 
ring; as her hand touched his she felt that 
an electric current, thrilling but disturbing, 
had passed between them. She studied 
the device, turning the stone back and 
forth so that the facets of its device could 
catch the light. It was a coat of arms— 
among its quarterings a rampant lion and 
the three lilies of France. The stone was an 
old flat-cut sapphire. 
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“Tt is—it is beautiful,” she said as she 
passed it back. Then feeling that the situa- 
tion called for further comment she ven- 
tured: “That is a coat of arms, isn’t it?” 

“The arms of one of the proudest Span- 
ish families,” he said. ‘Not my family,” 
he added with a light laugh; “I am not 
Spanish, though I’m often taken for such 
in Spain and South America—until they 
hear me speak the language. These are the 
arms of the Counts of Mendoza y Ulistae.” 

“Really?” said Miss Meeker. 

Mr. Neill, the only person who under- 
stood her wordless wireless code, would 
have known by her inflection on these 
three careless syllables, by the straight 
glance of her eye, that she was infinitely 
interested. ‘‘ Did yousee the motto inside?” 
Warburton pursued, turning the ring on his 
finger. 

At that moment Mrs. Updegraff came 
out of her trance and took notice. The con- 
versation was evidently about the ring 
which Mr. Warburton was twirling on his 
finger. : 

“Tet me see it,” she said in her simple 
direct manner. 

Mr. Warburton, visibly a trifle annoyed 
at having an intruder in this conversation, 
showed the ring without removing it from 
his finger. 

“Tt’s a pretty stone—blue agate, ain’t 
it?”? commented Mrs. Updegraff. 

“Yes, call it blue agate,” said Mr. 
Warburton; and Mrs. Updegraff subsided 
into the woman’s page of her newspaper. 
A little later, and when Mrs. Updegraff was 
fully absorbed, he spoke across the table in 
a low, controlled voice: 

“Tf you are interested I’ll show you the 
rest after dinner—in the parlor.” 

“Thank you; I should like it,” said Miss 
Meeker after a pause in which innate 
human curiosity struggled with acquired 
maiden reserve. 

During the rest of the dinner Mr. War- 
burton, the ice having been broken, chatted 
freely, but not too freely. He spoke mostly 
on the war, announcing himself as a firm 
partisan of the Allies, and especially of 
France. He touched on the late attack in 
Champagne, and there he indulged in a 
little military criticism too technical for 
Miss Meeker to follow. 

“Tt’s the governing principle of infantry 
tactics,” he said once. ‘‘As I learned one 
time to my cost 

He checked himself there and changed 
the subject. So Miss Meeker lingered over 
dessert and coffee, and Mr. Warburton 
hurried; so that they finished together and 
in the most natural way in the world 
drifted side by side to the parlor. Seated 
on the gold-and-rose sofa in the corner Mr. 
Warburton took off the ring, let her peer 
into its worn circlet. She tried to spell out 
the motto. 

“Tt is very worn,” he said. “I doubt if 
that motto has been reéngraved since the 
fifteenth century, when this ring was made. 
Since then the Ulistacs and Mendozas have 
worn it through many adventures—I hap- 
pen to know that it went with the Spanish 
Armada to the English Channel, for ex- 
ample. Roi et Honneur, it reads. Why a 
Spanish family chose a French motto I 
don’t know. But I suspect they were al- 
ways true to the motto. Certainly the last 
of them was—the one who gave it to me.” 

He paused here, and Miss Meeker, as) 
though automatically, restored the ring. 
He put it absently on his finger. 

“‘T don’t know why I speak of this,’’ he 
said in a musing tone, his eyes on the blue 
device, whose carved edges made a dull 
glitter. “‘I seldom do. It’s relief. I suppose, 
after the fright I had because I thought) 
I had lost it.” 

“Tt’s all very interesting,” said Miss 
Meeker. 

“Tt was like every adventure—interest- 
ing enough to tell afterward, but far from 
interesting at the time,” said Mr. War- 
burton. “The last Count of Mendoza y 
Ulistae died in my arms; in the jungles of 
Honduras,” he added, and paused again. 

Miss Meeker never fully understood, 
then or thereafter, why she developed at 
this point a kind of inner panic. She found 
herself standing; Mr. Warburton too had 
arisen. 

“T must go now,” she said; and for some | 
ridiculous reason or other held out her hand. | 

He took it; instead of shaking it, Amer- 
ican fashion, he bowed over it almost as 
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though he were going to kiss it like French- 
men or Spaniards in romances. 

Pleasurably embarrassed, Miss Meeker 
brought out: “I’d like to hear some more 
about it—some other time. Good night,” 

Arrived in her room, Miss Meeker looked 
at herself for a long time in the glass. Then 
carefully locking the door she opened the 
lowest drawer of her high dresser, and pro- 
duced the Spanish shawl, the high comb, 
the mantilla. She took off her prim correct 
net, coiled her hair high on her head, 
crowned it with the Spanish comb, draped 
over all the mantilla. Standing before the 
glass she arranged and rearranged the shawl, 
so that when she stood with one hand on 
her hip, in an attitude defiant and yet co- 
quettish, the fringe fell just to the hem of 
her skirt. Last of all she put on the 
little red high-heeled shoes. Dreamy-eyed, 
Miss Meeker went to the desk, took out 
a fresh sheet of paper, and after many 
nibblings at the end of the penholder she 
wrote: 


Oh, for a thrilling voice to say: 
“You sail for haunted lands to-day.” 


Had Mr. Warburton that morning pur- 
sued further his researches into the per- 
sonal belongings and hidden character of 
Miss Alice Meeker he would have found in 
the locked upper right-hand drawer of her 
desk the proof that she habitually wrote 
poetry. 
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os like a piece I was reading in one of 

the magazines about this military-spy 
work they do over in Europe,” said Sop- 
worth Smith in his most persuasive tone. 
“Your spy don’t bring you in any dope 
that means anything right off the reel. He 
brings you a little piece of information that 
don’t mean anything at all—by itself. But 
you patch it together with another little 
fact—and bing! You’ve got one big juicy 
revelation that you can use. Ain’t that 
the principle?” 

“That’s the idea,” said Mr. Charles 
Warburton, turning those large dark eyes 
of his upon the third man of the group, 
known to the fringes of Wall Street, and 
sometimes to the police, as Ira J. Swift. 
He sat back in the corner—a small, neatly 
dressed, insignificant-looking individual 
with the expression of one not wholly per- 
suaded. As for Sopworth Smith, he was 
large, puffy, pasty. Iron-gray hair, close 
cropped, fringed the barren ridge of his 
bald head. His eyes were frog’s eyes— 
bright, prominent, but expressionless. His 
mouth, by contrast, was wide, humorous, 
and when he smiled, attractive. As for 
Mr. Charles Warburton, he was as Miss 
Meeker knew him, except that those large 
dark eyes of his held now a shrewd glint, 
and his expression, so calmly mysterious, 
had sharpened. It was as though you had 
seen a turtle dove and upon looking again 
had realized that it was a hawk. 

Sopworth Smith touched the electric but- 
ton at the edge of the table; a waiter ap- 
peared at the door. ‘‘Three more beers,” 
he announced, raising languidly his own 
empty glass. This was the back room of 
a Columbus Avenue saloon conveniently 
placed with relation to the bar. While they 
awaited the beers there was stillness, ex- 
cept when Mr. Swift scratched a match for 
his extinguished cigar. When the waiter 
had come and gone Warburton rose and 
locked the door. Sopworth Smith refreshed 
himself with a draught which emptied 
his glass, and took up his monologue just 
where he left it off. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a fact at first,’’ he 
said, ‘but I got it myself. That night, as I 
told you, at the Wissagusett Inn, up the 
Yiver. There I was dining with a lady 
friend, just ending up a joy-ride. And in 
comes Carlton W. Bruce, of Bruce & Son. 
Struck me as funny. It wasn’t the kind of 
place you expect Bruce to go to. He talks 
a minute to the head waiter, and goes out. 
I excuse myself and sweeten the head 
waiter with a ten. Yes, it’s Bruce. And 
he’s to dine with two other gentlemen in 
the private dining room which is on the 
Passage leading to the garage. The head 
waiter don’t know who they are. I go back 
and tell lady friend I’ve got to look after 
the car. I loaf round the garage entrance 
until I see the waiter coming. Then I man- 
age to pass just as he opens the door. 
There’s Bruce, sitting at one side of the 
table. Across from him, just as plain as if 
I'd taken his photograph, is L. W. John- 
stone, of the Paterson Internal Turbine 

Ompany. There’s another man in the 
Toom. I can’t see anything of him, before 


‘self. 
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the waiter closes the door, but his feet and 
legs. He’s sitting back, evidently just 
listening. But he’s wearing a pair of gray 
spats with black binding all round the 
edges. 

“Now I ask you,”’ said Sopworth Smith, 
suddenly shifting the conversation, ‘how 
often do you see a pair of gray spats with 
black binding? Gray—common as dirt. 
But black binding?” 

Mr. Swift, chewing his cigar, which had 
gone out again, returned no answer except 
an inquiring stab of the eye. 

“And nothing further that night,’’ went 
on Sopworth Smith, as if in answer to this 
unspoken inquiry. ‘‘When I tried the pas- 
sage again the head waiter informed me 
that it was closed for the evening. Some- 
body inside there had raised my ante, I 
guess. Just so. I didn’t dare hang round 
the garage and see who came out. Some 
waiter just sticky with Bruce sweetening 
would have tipped me off to them. I’d 
taken enough risk already. I finished my 
coffee with lady friend and motored back 
to town. 

“But before I went to bed—just in case 
he should oversleep—I flashed a general 
alarm to Charles here for a pair of gray 
spats with black binding in internal- 
turbine circles. Those same circles are 
narrow. There’s only one or two places to 
look. Charles spots those spats next morn- 
ing, steering the dogs of Lucien D. Crowe, 
of the Crowe Internal Turbine Company, 
into his New York branch office. Proof 
was pretty complete.” 

“Well?”’ said Mr. Swift, shifting his 
cigar again. His expression might have 
indicated that he saw the point, but was 
waiting for his interlocutor to state it for 
himself. 

“Well. Crowe coming on from Cleveland 
for the first time in two years—a pair of 
singular and unique gaiters like Crowe’s 
conferring in a rear room away off in the 
country with Johnstone of Paterson Tur- 
bines—the only other factor in the internal- 
turbine situation that’s worth a damn— 
and Carlton W. Bruce who finances things; 
wouldn’t that suggest to your nostrils the 
sweet haunting scent of a merger? I 
hustled round educating myself on internal 
turbines. The Crowe company has most of 
the patents. They’re a close corporation— 
stock practically all in the family. You 
couldn’t buy a block of it once in ten years. 
The Paterson company makes a kind of 
imitation. It won’t stack for a minute. 
But they’ve got the salesmanship. They 
cinched the Allies for big contracts at the 
very start. And Paterson Turbines is on 
the market. This war’s going on for Lord 
knows how long. Bruce & Son are banking 
on that. Europe’s got to come to us for 
internal turbines. The Crowe company 
and the Paterson company will have all the 
internal turbines there are. What is more 
natural and reasonable than a merger, with 
Bruce & Son financing the whole show? 
And here’s the point of my remarks— 
whether it stays the Paterson company or 
whether it’s a new company, what’s going 
to happen to Paterson stock, now hanging 
sullenly at about 26? Say, what happened 
to International Mercantile Marine? Way 
up!” Sopworth Smith waved toward the 
ceiling a gross hand. 

““And I pieced together some other little 
facts,” he went on. “‘Rather, Charles here 
and I did. F’r instance—somebody’d been 
gumshoeing round buying up Paterson 
Turbine at private sale, so’s not to disturb 
the market. And that somebody went up 
a trail leading straight into the gilded 
offices of Bruce & Son. And there you are.” 

He paused. His air showed that it was 
time for the silent Mr. Swift to express him- 
He did. Removing the unlighted 
cigar from between his stubby teeth he re- 
marked: “If ——” ; 

“Tf what?’’ asked Sopworth Smith after 
a pause, to see whether the taciturn Mr. 
Swift were going to follow this conjunction 
with more explicit speech. 

“Tf it don’t fall through,” said Mr. 
Swift. ‘‘Because they’re flirting with a 
deal is no sign they’re going on with the 
deal.”’ 

“That’s it. That’s exactly it,’’ replied 
Sopworth Smith. ‘‘ We know all we want to 
know except ‘if’ and ‘when.’ That ‘when’ 
ain’t so important after all, but it helps a 
lot, especially if we’re playing margins. 
But ‘if’ is what we’ve got to know. Sup- 
pose I tell you that I expected to know 
positively and absolutely and from inside 
Bruce & Son—within twenty-four hours, 
too? Suppose we’ve got a pipe line that 
will give us the one tiny fact we want—just 
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the one little fact which means nothing by 
itself, but with the other facts “ 

““What’s your pipe line?” suddenly in- 

terrupted Mr. Swift. 
_ Here Warburton broke for the first time 
into the monologue of his partner. His 
tone was not exactly that in which, for a 
fortnight now, he had been addressing the 
fascinated Miss Meeker. The suggestion 
of a caress was gone from his voice; it rang 
steely. 

“Wouldn’t we be damned fools and then 
some,” he asked, “to split on that? We 
want out of you money—mazuma— 
dough—kale—shekels. Do you suppose 
we'd let anybody else in if we had the 
money to swing this game? I can raise 
four thousand and Soppy here can scare up 
six. What’s that in a game of this ‘size? 
Chicken feed! Suppose we tell you in ad- 
vance what we know—is anything to pre- 
vent you from going out to-morrow morn- 
ing and buying Paterson Turbines on your 
own, and maybe spoiling it for our little 
game?’’ 

Mr. Swift removed his cigar again and 
his mouth set like a trap. Sopworth Smith, 
more tactful than his new partner, leaped 
into the breach. 

“What Charles means to say,” he put in, 
breaking out that engaging smile which so 
lightened his heavy face, ‘‘is that we’re all 
business men talking things over together, 
and business ain’t done that way. We want 
your backing for all’ you can raise—a 
hundred thou’ ain’t too much; the more 
the better. We put in all we’ve got. And 
we split thirty-three and a third apiece. 
Your investment will be chicken feed 
beside ”? Sopworth Smith’s fat hand 
made a greedy clutch at the air. 

“You're guarded all right,” said Mr. 
Swift. “‘But how about me? How do I 
know this ain’t some fairy tale?” 

“Because,” said Sopworth Smith, ‘“‘the 
day you put in your money we put in ours— 
my six thousand, Charles’ four. You know 
us. Is it likely we’d be coughing up so 
much as that—all we have—to color a little 
fairy tale? If we played alone we could 
win on a piker’s scale. We want to win big. 
That’s where you come in.” 

Mr. Swift took the leisure for another 
attempt to light his cigar before he spoke 
again. 

“When did you say you’d know—to- 
morrow?’’ he asked. 

The fat form of Sopworth Smith relaxed 
against the back of his chair; and War- 
burton in spite of himself gave one quick 
indrawn breath. 

At the end of half an hour spent in dis- 
cussing and completing certain plans in 
connection with the strictly business side 
of their enterprise Mr. Swift abruptly rose 
and as abruptly withdrew. 

“It’s understood,” he said. ‘You say 
you'll plant the touch-off to-morrow morn- 
ing and expect to know by night. Phone 
me in the morning if it looks good. I want 
to get ready.” 

“Sure, I'll phone first thing,” said War- 
burton. 

As Swift withdrew he rose, locked the 
door, and turned to face his partner, who 
was regarding him with a smile of roguish 
amusement. 

““She’s ripe, all right?’’ inquired Sop- 
worth Smith. 

“Sure she is,”’ replied Mr. Warburton a 
little sullenly; and then: ‘‘Next time you 
put me to tap a pipe line, for the love of 
Mike give me an easy one. I’ve qualified 
to write movie scenarios these last two 
weeks.” 

“You're the bold boy adventurer of the 
Spanish Main, ain’t you?” inquired Sop- 
worth Smith. er 

“T’m a Central American revolutionist 
and gun runner—always in a good cause— 
get that,” replied Warburton; and now a 
faint smile illuminated his poetic counte- 
nance. ; 

“I’m also a big-game hunter and a whirl 
at exploring Labrador and the Amazon. 
It’s kept me busy reading up in the public 
library,’ he added with another flash of 
resentment. 

“And I suppose our brown-eyed boy 
with the raven hair has got little Hortense 
the beautiful stenographer going?” in- 
quired Sopworth Smith, flashing another 
roguish smile. ” 

Like many men who make their living 
and have their being on the borderland be- 
tween respectability and outright crime, 
Sopworth Smith possessed a perverted 
sense of humor. His operations figured in 
his mind as gigantic and rich practical 
jokes rather than as roads to fortune. 
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VE, I suppose so,” replied Warburton. 
His expression grew sullen again. “Kind of 
a shame,” he said. 

“Well,” said Sopworth Smith, “if you 
feel you wrong Hortense, the beautiful 
stenographer, there’s no law to prevent you 
from splitting with her when the touch-off 
comes. Twenty thou’ or so ought to con- 
sole her maiden conscience—even if she 
loses her job. And when this deal comes 
off you can spare twenty thousand simo- 
leons and then some.” 

Warburton returned no answer; 
Smith prodded him again. 

_““You’re the woman expert of this com- 
bination,” he said; ‘‘I do the thinking part. 
Ira Swift puts up the kale, and you charm 
and win the female heart by the power of 
the human voice and eye. That’s why I let 
you in—fully—when I figured that this 
confidential librarian was the real pipe line 
into Bruce & Son. As a woman expert 
you're a better judge than I. But are you 
dead sure that the bridge between your 
little romance and the touch-off is convine- 
ing enough?” 

“°’Twouldn’t be for a man,” replied War- 
burton, “but with a woman—I haven’t 
done any raw work yet. I let her tell 
me she worked for Bruce & Son. When 
she said that I pulled a kind of a start and 
changed my manner. She’s no talker, but 
of course her curiosity was up. It was two 
days before she asked me why I acted so 
about her firm. Then I let her work it out 
of me. I spun at the start a fairy tale 
about a Count of Mendoza y Ulistac who 
died in my arms; you remember—I bor- 
rowed this ring for that. The count died 
of fever in the tropic swamps after I kid- 
naped him from prison. I was rescued on 
the coast by an American banana tramp. 
But his friend and my friend, the British 
soldier of fortune, Captain Sir Henry 
Verne-Travis, is still in jail incommunicado. 
The cruel dictator won’t shoot him because 
he hopes to get from him the secret of the 
lost copper mines. But I have sworn that 
T’ll free him.” 

Warburton ran down here. It was plain 
that he scarcely loved his art. 

““Machine’s rested—second reel!’’ smiled 
Sopworth Smith. 

“And Bruce & Son have been flirting 
with a proposal to back a revolution,” said 
Warburton. ‘“‘They’re after the copper 
mines, copper being valuable in these war 
times. They’re combined with certain 
interests in the Middle West. The deal, if 
it’s on at all, is concealed under the appear- 
ance of another big deal. Everybody has 
to move carefully because the State Depart- 
ment is a bear just now on foreign com- 
plications. Nobody dreams the Middle 
Western people have any interest in 
Central America or copper.” Here he 
paused again. ‘‘Maybe you don’t think 
this took a lot of brain work,” he said. 

“Let the boy Griffiths proceed,” said 
Sopworth Smith, smiling humorously. 

“JT didn’t point out the inference right 
away,” said Warburton; “I just gave her 
time to think it over. Then gradually I let 
it come out that if the revolution came off 
I’d offer my sword, of course. And if it 
didn’t, I let her know, I was committed to 
go down myself and try to pull it off with a 
few faithful followers, as I did the rescue of 
the count. I got it into her mind that I'd 
probably die in the attempt—one of those 
forlorn-hope propositions. Then I let that 
sizzle. Of course this is all mixed up with 
taking her to dinner in the Hotel of the 
Two Americas, where the Spigotty bunch 
holds out, and spinning fairy tales that I’d 
cooked up during the day about the people 
who passed. That and other stuff.” 

“‘Yes,’”’ said Sopworth Smith, looking 
genially roguish; ‘‘other stuff. Well, if I 
saw it in a movie I’d go out saying, ‘How 
credulous is the dear public.’ But I sup- 
pose it’s different with a woman, especially 
when it’s put to her by a dark-eyed laddie 
with the raven locks—along with other 
stuff.” il teal oa 1 

Warburton stirred uneasily in his chair 
and a flush underran his pale countenance. 

“Cut out that line of talk!” he said 
somewhat savagely. , : 

Even in those who live by indecencies 
certain decencies linger. Warburton, mas- 
ter of devious and conscienceless ways with 
women, still disliked to appear to play the 
coxcomb. 

“Last Friday night, as I told you, she 
opened up. She’s a still party, and when 
she talks it means something. She asked 
if those Middle Western people were the 
Crowes of Cleveland. I said I didn’t know. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 


Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to pro- 
tect human life, are typical of the 
nature and quality of Acco products. 


The workers who make up the 
Acco family know they are doing 
more than making commodities 
merely to be sold. 


They know that it is their work 
that holds millions of motor cars 
and trucks to slippery roads. 


It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to ride safely at anchor, 
whether in harbor or helpless on a 
lee shore. 


It 1 is their work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
thousands of railroad trains. 


This gives the work of the Acco 
family honorable and distinctive 
responsibility which is reflected in 
every link of every Acco product— 
“From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships’ Anchor Chain.”’ 


In the Acco family loyalty to the 
work itself is rated above everything. 


This is true of every worker 
whether the job is directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 


a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 


typewriter. 


The honor of the Acco family is 
in the hands of each member of it, 
even to the youngest worker. 


These are the reasons why it is 
possible to say not only that “Every 

eed is Guaranteed” but that 
every link in every chain made by 
the American Chain Company will 
hold for the purpose intended. 


The big ACCO Line includes chains for every purpose—from Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. 


In Canada- Dominion Chain Co.. Ltd., Niagara: Falls, Ontario 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL , NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES : BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA , PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND,ORE.,SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

Next night I told her I’d followed that clew 
and thought it was—pretty sure it was. 
And she said she thought there were some 
Eastern people in it. She pulled back after 
that—seemed to see for a minute just what 
she was doing. I think we came as near 
falling down on our faces then as at any 
time. I pulled back too—never mentioned 
the proposition again until last night. Then 
I let it out that some of our comrades had 
got disgusted with waiting for a revolution 
and had chartered a boat at New Orleans to 
make the attempt. They had telegraphed 
me to come along. I couldn’t desert them. 
If they insisted on going I had to go—to my 
death against a white wall probably. The 
only way to prevent them from going—she 
suggested that herself—was to be able to 
promise them that the revolution was 
going through. Just before I left her last 
night came the snapper; that’s why I 
phoned you to go ahead and do business 
with Ira Swift. She said she might be able 
to tell me whether whatever Bruce & Son 
were arranging with Crowe and the 
Eastern people was a go ora flivver. I said 
no, I couldn’t let her do so much for me. 
That was the best play.” 

“Yes,” said Sopworth Smith, very 
heavy and serious now, “I suppose it was. 
You know.” 

“But to-night,” said Warburton, “acci- 
dent barred, I’m going to yield gracefully. 
She’ll start in the morning primed to find 
out.” 

“Only one question,” said Sopworth 
Smith: “‘Can she?” 

“T’m ready to bet my four thousand 
with you, even, that she can,” said War- 
burton, “‘now she’s on the right track. 
There'll be little things round that office— 
in her position—that will tip it off abso- 
lutely. Maybe not first off. Maybe not 
by to-morrow night. But in a day or 
so. She’s still. She watches. I’ll see her in 
the morning and make sure she’s steady.” 

“ After that,” concluded Sopworth Smith, 
“get me on the wire—me, not Ira Swift— 

as soon as the Lord lets you. In case you 
make the touch-off to-morrow night a day’s 
none too much for Ira to get everything 
. ready.” 
__ “T wish this job were over,’’ said War- 
burton. 

“And you drinking champagne instead 
of beer,”’ supplied Sopworth Smith. 

“Yes,” replied Warburton; but his tone 
suggested that he did not mean what his 
partner meant. 

Iv 

“TITTLE moonflower,’ said Charles 
Warburton, bending low over the 
hand of Alice Meeker; ‘‘little moonflower, 
it is not for myself that I thank you. I 
matter little. It is on behalf of a very 
gallant English gentleman and of an op- 

pressed people.” 

They stood now in the dimly lighted 
third-story hallway of the boarding house, 

- after a long evening in the parlor. “‘Little 
moonflower’’ was the private particular 
name he had been using to her for a week 
now. It was, he said, because she resem- 
bled the moonflower of the tropic jungle, so 
delicate in coloring, so frail, so mysterious. 
This was part of that other stuff to which 
Sopworth Smith had referred. 

Miss Meeker gently disengaged her hand, 
which he had retained too long. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ was all she said; 
but her expression and voice, as these 
words dropped from her lips, held all the 
cadences of a love song. 

“Good night,” he said softly, and turned 

- away; but asshe laid her hand on her door- 

knob he called again: ‘‘Little moon- 
flower!” 

“Yes!” she managed to bring out, for 
the blood was beating in her throat. 

He stood in shadow by his own door; she 
could feel his eyes, though she could not 
see them. , 

“There are some things of which a man 
may not speak—a man of honor—before he 
goes to battle. When the battle is done 
Good night, little moonflower.”’ 

His door opened, closed, he was gone. 
Miss Meeker stood immobile for a moment 
before, with a kind of jerk in her move- 

_ Ment, she opened her own door. _ 

With the door locked she did not as 
usual turn on the electric lights. Groping 
__ her way to the couch under her window she 
_ Sat for a long time looking out on to Madi- 

son Avenue, bathed in moonlight. That 
_ was what he meant all the time! How 


_ could she ever have doubted? How deli- 
_ ¢ately ke had put it! ‘When the battle is 


_ done” —she closed her eyes and let ecstatic 


visions float vaguely through her mind. 
She and Warburton drifting down an en- 
chanted river in the tropics under the 
moonflowers—his deep, thrilling, caressing 
voice calling her his own little moonflower. 
She and Warburton the Liberator enter- 
tained in the palace of the rightful Presidente, 
with the guitars strumming outside and 
glimpses of old lace and mantillas and tiny 
hands in the mysterious shadows of the bal- 
conies. And Colonel Sir Henry Verne- 
Travis—they two entertained at the country 
seat of the Verne-Travises in England, with 
all his highborn family graciously thanking 
Charles and her. And long rambles through 
enchanted Spain, and 

Nevertheless while Alice Meeker the 
moonflower, the slave of romance, indulged 
her vague visions another Alice Meeker was 
meditating. The still small voice of the per- 
fect secretary, trained for ten years in the 
ethics of silence, broke now and then into 
these meditations. Once, indeed, it grew so 
insistent that the two Alice Meekers argued 
for a moment. 

“It isn’t being done,” said the perfect 
secretary. “And you’ve done it already— 
when you told him that Bruce & Son were 
in negotiation with the Crowes.” 

“But,” said the romanticist, “it won’t 
hurt the firm the least little bit. It’s a very 
unusual situation. It won’t hurt the firm 
at all, and it may save a life—his life.” 

And when Alice Meeker the moonflower 
mentioned his life Alice Meeker the busi- 
ness woman faded away as though exor- 
cised—faded away in a vision of a tropic 
river. 

Yet when, brought to reality by the chill 
of the midnight air, Miss Meeker went to 
bed she failed for the first time in many 
years to say her prayers. 

She did not sleep for hours; and as she 
lay awake the perfect secretary, now re- 
duced to her proper place in the scheme of 
things, helped her to review the past and to 
plan the morrow. For several days her fine 
feminine senses had been perceiving about 
the office that atmosphere which always 
preceded a big deal. Bruce Senior, whose 
office hours in regular times ran as steadily 
as a clock, left and reappeared irregularly. 
From blandly businesslike he became a 
little brusque and irritable. He talked 
cryptic messages over the telephone. Once, 
a week before, as she entered his room re- 
sponsive to the bell she had found him 
telephoning. ‘“‘Those Crowes are like all 
Cleveland people,” he was saying. Then he 
had caught sight of her, had seemed an- 
noyed, had explained that his ringing was 
a mistake, had waited with the receiver at 
his ear until she left the room. 

That was how she knew, and had been 
able to tell Charles—not Mr. Warburton 
now, but forever Charles—that Bruce & 
Son were doing business with the Crowes. 
She had heard Mr. Neill say But 
even at this stage of the game she refused 
to entertain a mental picture of Mr. Neill, 
with his dog’s eyes looking wistfully at her 
when they passed in a corridor, with his 
occasional hints that he wanted to go to 
the theater—Mr. Neill sunken in mere 
bookkeeping and figures; and a widower! 
She put him impatiently out of her mind, 
faithful dog’s eyes and all. 

Finally, only yesterday, Bruce Senior 
had given her the carbon of a letter, typed 
by Carson, his fishlike man secretary, for his 
very private file which was locked in the 
safe with the other-archives of the firm. 
Bruce Senior had curious ways in some re- 
spects. Often, instead of telephoning in 
cryptics concerning supremely important 
things or of seeing people personally, he put 
them in a letter—but in a manner as cryptic 
as that of his conversations over the pri- 
vate Wall Street exchange telephone. Theze 
letters he dispatched by messenger— 
usually Carson himself. Then, doubtless by 
way of memorandum, he had the copy 
put away in his private file. When she 
returned to her own room she had glanced 
down at the sheet of flimsy paper, and the 
cryptic reference which could mean only 
“Crowe” jumped out at her. She had 
filed it away without glancing at it again, 
Why, she did not perfectly understand at 
the time. Now she knew. She had been 
waiting for Charles to say, “When the 
battle is done.” 

Here Alice Meeker the perfect secretary 
came for a moment to full life. : y 

““So that was your price?” she inquired 
sarcastically, coldly. 

“Oh, dry up!” replied curtly, unroman- 
tically, the romantic part of Alice Meeker. 

That letter, she felt sure, would furnish 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 


The grains are light and airy—puffed to eight times normal size. 
They almost melt away. 


An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

Yet they are whole wheat. Every 
food cell is exploded so digestion is 
easy and complete. 

They supply whole-wheat nutri- 
tion as no other food can do. In 
lesser ways of cooking, the outer 
wheat coats pass largely undigested. 


Dozens of 


Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their 
different flavors offer dozens of de- 
lights. 


They are not for breakfast only. 
Every home finds countless uses for 
these nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the ut- 
most in a food. With every food 
cell broken it is easy to digest. 


For luncheons, suppers and at 
bedtime there is nothing to compare 
with this dish. 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed 
with fruit adds a delicious blend. It 
adds what a light and dainty crust 
adds to shortcake or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped 
and lightly buttered, become a food 
confection. 

Have a dish ready when the chil- 
dren come from school. They will 
eat them like peanuts or popcorn. 
And they take the place of foods less 
healthful, less easy to digest. 


Millions of children are now en- 
joying Puffed Grains, but not half of 
them get enough. 

Every home should keep all three 
Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed Puffed 
‘Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked for a nut-like taste. You can make the 
years to make an ideal pancake mix- finest pancakes ever tasted with 
Puffed Rice Pancake 


ture. Now it is reaady— 
with Puffed Rice Flour 
mixed in it. The ground 
Puffed Rice makes the 
pancakes fluffy and gives 


Flour. Add just milk 
or water, for the flour 
is self-raising. Order a ti 
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Sverybody Loves 


These carefully selected golden nug- 
gets, roasted whole and salted exactly 
right, have the flavor that every appe- 
tite craves. Always irresistible. 


: } “THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 
2 


make a dainty confection for any occasion. They are not only 
delicious to eat, but wholesome too, and easily digested. In the 
glass jar they are guaranteed to be fresh and crisp if the 
lid is on tight, regardless of how long they have been on 
the dealer’s shelves or in your possession. 


Sold everywhere in familiar 5c glassine bags with 
THE RED PENNANT.” Do not accept peanuts 
offered in any other bag—they are not PENNANTS. 
10-o0z. jar, 50c; 6-oz. jar, 35c; 


(In the Eastern Section) 


Glassine bag, 5c. 


To Dealers—If you are unable to obtain PLANTERS PENNANT PEA- 
NUTS write to us at once, giving name and address of your job- 
ber and we will advise you how to obtain them promptly. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 


already to-day—she would look. It must 
be favorable—she could entertain no other 
thought. Then he would go away, with 
the angels guarding him. There would be 
letters—ah, he must write such letters— 
from camp and field; then some day the 
news that a revolution had succeeded; 
then—‘‘when the battle is done.” Lapped 
on a tropic river under the moonflowers she 
fell asleep. : 

Miss Meeker waking by habit at her 
regular hour found herself fixed in her re- 
solve. As usual she appeared for breakfast 
at half past eight. Sometimes Mr. War- 
burton came to breakfast before she left; 
generally he did not. He seemed to havea 
tendency, which for Miss Meeker was part 
of his romantic charm, toward late hours. 
But this morning, just as she was finish- 
ing her second cup of coffee, he appeared 
between the bead portiéres at the door- 
way, sending over her whole being a warm 
wave. Back of him—oh, horrors!—was old 
Mrs. Updegraff. There would be no real 
conversation that morning. 

Nor was there. Mr. Warburton spoke 
pleasantly of the weather and of the news 
from the Western Front, with Mrs. Upde- 
graff continually breaking in. Miss Meeker 
rose to go; Mr. Warburton rose also; they 
looked squarely into each other’s eyes. 
Miss Meeker gave a slight assenting nod; 
it was the only signal she could flash him, 
but he understood. A light of gratitude 
crossed his features, and with one hand he 
made a little outward graceful gesture, in- 
finitely caressing. At the bead portiéres 
she looked back. His dark haunting eyes 
were upon her. His lips curled in a slow 
smile which seemed to say: ‘‘When the 
battle is done.” 

As she left the house Mr. Warburton 
strolled casually to the front window and 
watched her go down the street. Then 
without finishing his breakfast he hurried 
upstairs to the third floor. ' 

Miss Meeker had almost reached the 
entrance to the Subway before the world of 
everyday reality flowed back into her con- 
sciousness, bringing with it memory of an 
engagement. After office hours that day 
she was to go to the dressmaker for a short 
last fitting. She stopped by the Subway 
entrance, considering. On this day of all 
days she did not want to bother with dress- 
makers. To use the office telephone for 
private business was not exactly against 
the rules, but at least against the traditions 
of Bruce & Son. She had better telephone 
now. Though she usually appeared at the 
office, with the rest of the force, at half 
past nine, it never really mattered; Bruce 
& Son themselves never came until ten. 
She glanced over at the corner drug store; it 
was crowded. The simplest. thing was to 
return to the boarding house. To fail in an 
engagement was against the whole habit of 
Miss Meeker. 

So she hurried back, opened the front 
door with her own key, and scurried to that 
recess back of the stairs where stood the 
house telephone. There was an extension 
instrument up in the back hall of the third 
floor. That extension was the nuisance 
of telephoning from this boarding house. 
People were always on the line when you 
wanted to use it. Miss Meeker as she put 
the receiver to her ear vaguely wondered 
if it might be free. No—as usual. A 
quick metallic girl’s voice was saying: 
“Which Mr. Smith?” 

There was a pause, during which Miss 
Meeker was about to hang up the receiver. 
But the answer came first; and the voice 
arrested her, as it always had. Warburton 
was speaking. She recognized that voice 
before she took in what he was saying: 
“The boss.” A pause, then low, and as 
though his mouth were tight up to the 
receiver: ‘‘Sopworth.” 

By all rules of her personal ethics Miss 
Meeker should at this point have hung up 
the receiver. The pleasure of hearing that 
voice, bathing her as ever in a warm glow, 
was the thing which held her. Then another 
voice, rather throaty, answered. ‘‘ Yes?” 

‘This is Charles,” said Warburton. His 
voice was different, somehow, as he asked: 
“The boss?” 

“Yes. Shoot.” 

“The package is ready to deliver. Ira 
can go ahead.” 

The voice at the other end gave a 
throaty chuckle. 

“Hortense the beautiful stenographer all 
ready to come through?” 

_ “Cut that out over the telephone. Yes, 

it’s all right so far. Probably know abso- 

satel sure by the time I told you yester- 
ay. 
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“Then get down here quick—Ira and I 
may want you by the time the market 
opens.” 

“Why? To-morrow 

“‘Careful about the phone yourself. Get 
down here”—at this point the voice gave 
one of its throaty chuckles—‘‘you dark- 
eyed rogue with the ladies. We’ve got some 
preliminaries.” 

“All right. Good-by.” 

“‘Good-by.” 
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Miss Meeker, frozen, held the receiver 
to her ear for a moment after a metallic 
click informed her that the extension had 
been hung up. Then with a start she her- 
self hung up and fairly ran through the 
front door and into the street. At a frantic 
pace she went back over that same route 
to the Subway which she had trodden so 
happily but a quarter of an hour before. 
In that quarter of an hour her face had 
aged by years. ‘‘Hortense the beautiful 
stenographer’’—he had talked to another 
man about their love. And the other man 
was mocking! ‘“‘You dark-eyed rogue with 
the ladies.” Then that reference to the 
market, and those other references in the 
same low tones and cryptic phrases she 
heard about the office of Bruce & Son when 
a deal was afoot. Why 

At this moment Alice Meeker the perfect 
secretary came to the fore and took com- 
mand. Word by word she reviewed this 
telephone conversation, matched it with 
the events of the past fortnight at home and 
in the office. And just as she put her foot 
on the top step of the Subway stairs the 
final and most terribly convincing fact of 
all struck her consciousness, so that she 
staggered and a man stranger caught her 
elbow to keep her from falling. She 
thanked him with lips that scarcely moved. 
It was that little recall to reality, she felt 
afterward, which kept her from fainting 
on the spot. 

“Mr. Smith—Sopworth’”—why, Sop- 
worth Smith! On the confidential list 
where the firm catalogued the shady char- 
acters of the fringes of Wall Street she had 
noticed often that peculiar name. Some- 
how she was on a Subway train now, 
wedged tight in standing humanity, clinging 
toastrap. She was grateful for that. When- 
ever one of those black surges overtook 
her she could dig her finger tips into the 
strap. But before she reached the Wall 
Street station she understood everything. 

As Miss Meeker seeking sanctuary hur- 
ried down the corridor which led to her own 
room in the offices of Bruce & Son she en- 
countered face to face none other than Mr. 
Neill. She saw his dog’s eyes as they 
rested on her face change from merely ap- 
pealing and devoted to gravely concerned. 
Of all persons in that moment she least 
wanted to see Mr. Neill. When ten minutes 
later he entered her office and stood before 
her desk she felt that a just heaven was 
sparing her nothing. 

“TY didn’t know but you’d like ——” 
began Mr. Neill. 

“No, thank you,” responded Miss Meeker 
dully. 

But he did not go away; he still regarded 
her with his look of concern. 

“Unhappy?” he asked. 

In her present situation Miss Meeker 
should have tossed off a light laugh and 
protested that she was never less unhappy 
in her life. It was what she wanted to do; 
and it was precisely what she could not do. 
For the moment it seemed to her that the 
sober, honest, grizzled face of Mr. Neill, 
looking on her with an expression of deep 
concern, was the only true thing in a false 
fe in which she was the thing most 
alse. 

And her lips said, against her will: 
“ca Very.” 

“Can I help?” 

Miss Meeker only shook her head slowly, 
gravely. Her hand went up; she made a 
little quick outward gesture. He under- 
stood, as always. He backed to the door, | 
his eyes still on her; he disappeared. 

It was, fortunately, a quiet day for Miss 
Meeker. All that morning she received no — 
summons to the private office of Bruce | 
Senior. She made pretense of working on | 
her revised card catalogue; but for whole, 
minutes she sat, a card poised in-her hand, | 
staring at the glass door. Sometimes she | 
flushed red; sometimes she bit her lips a8 | 
though to keep back the tears. Luncheon | 
time came. Usually at half past twelve | 
she went out, locking her door behind her. © 
To-day at that appointed hour she merely | 
locked the door from within. Then she | 

(Concluded on Page 69) 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
opened the vault, took out Bruce Senior’s 
private confidential file, inspected the top- 
most sheet of all. It was a carbon copy of 
a letter addressed to the firm’s lawyers, 


“Go ahead,” itread; ‘‘we want the pa- 
pers at once. See the attorneys for the 
black bird from the Great Lakes and the 
people from over the river and find exactly 
how they want it put. They have their 
instructions. Then see me. Let me im- 
press upon you again that this thing must 
be got on paper as soon as possible, 

“Yours as ever,” 


Miss Meeker relocked the vault and re- 
turned to her desk. For five minutes she 
sat dull-eyed, her brows knit in thought. 
Then she swung outward the shelf which 
held her typewriter, arranged a sheet of 
plain paper over a carbon and a sheet of 
copying flimsy. With long pauses here and 
there between words she wrote: 


“L. W. JOHNSTONE, 

“Paterson Internal Turbine Co., 

“Paterson, N. J. Personal 

“Dear Mr. Johnstone: I’m sorry too. 
Those black birds from the West never did 
see this thing in the right way. Perhaps 
we can do business later, but we must let 
the matter rest for the present. We might 
get together next week and talk things over. 
Please let me know if this is convenient. 

“Yours very truly, 

“C.W.B.—J. C.” 


Having finished this very creditable imi- 
tation of the literary style which Bruce 
Senior employed in his business letters Miss 
Meeker tweaked the finished product out 
of the machine. The fair copy she tore into 
a hundred pieces. After a minute of con- 
sideration, during which she swept the 
office with her eyes, she opened her some- 
what worn hand bag, found a hole in the 
lining, enlarged it a trifle with her fingers, 
and stuffed in the last scrap of paper. On 
an afterthought she crumpled the carbon 
into a little black ball and packed that also 
into this hiding place. But the flimsy copy 
she folded carefully and thrust into the 
bosom of her dress. She restored to the 
private file the flimsy of the genuine Bruce 
letter. Then for five minutes she indulged 
in the luxury of quiet tears. 

Better controlled after that, she washed 
her face at her own private basin, applied 
powder, finally unlocked and opened the 
door. For the rest of that afternoon, 
which happened, like the morning, to be 
quiet, the office force passing down the 
corridor merely saw Miss Meeker quietly 
Tunning over file cards. 

Mr. Neill passed twice; both times he 

slowed down in his walk and regarded her 
with that same quiet concern. She did not 
look up. 
_ __ At five o’clock she left the office and took 
| the Subway uptown; but she did not at 
once go home. From Fifth Avenue to the 
river she ranged the streets until nearly 
seven; then with a pace now reluctant, 
now hurried, she approached the boarding 
_ house. She glanced into the dining room. 
He was not there as yet. She found a seat 
in the hall and waited. 

Presently she saw him cross the landing 
above, and contrived to meet him on the 
stairs. His dark eyes fixed themselves 
upon her; his sad tender smile played over 
his lips. 

“Little moonflower!”’ he said. 

P Miss Meeker somehow controlled her 
ace, 

“T want to see you alone,”’ she said; and 
she managed to say it with no betrayal in 
her voice. ‘Perhaps the hall ——” 

His dark eyes searching her he bowed, 
let her precede him. In the space between 
their rooms they stood alone. 
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“T’m sorry,” she began, with a feeling 
that she had never said anything less sin- 
cere in her life. “I think this explains it.” 
She reached into her bag, to which, just 
before she entered the house, she had trans- 
ferred the sheet of flimsy. “It’s a copy 
of Mr. Bruce’s letter in—in that matter 
of revolution. I must have it back,” she 
added. His fingers shook slightly when he 
took it from her hand. Once as he read it 
slowly he caught his breath, then recovered 
himself. He read it again. 

“T must have it back,’’ repeated Miss 
Meeker. 

As if in a daze he handed it over. Then 
he seemed to realize the necessity of keep- 
ing up the impersonation, 

“Well, little moonflower, I must venture 
alone,”’ he said. 

But his tone was flat. Miss Meeker felt 
herself losing all control. Nevertheless she 
repeated her hypocrisy. 

“Y’m very sorry. I—I think I won’t 
come to dinner to-night—a headache.” 

She turned to her own door. He made 
no attempt to stop her. He was looking 
down, tracing a pattern with one toe. She 
heard him enter his own room; heard him 
a moment later return to the hall, go down 
the stairs. In the half light she tore up the 
flimsy and stuffed it into the lining of her 
bag. Then she threw’herself face down on 
the bed. . 


R. NEILL’S self-imposed rule against 
personal relations in the office had 
flown to the winds. The next morning at 
half past ten he put down his pen with a 
little gesture as of complete surrender, went 
to Miss Meeker’s door, knocked, entered. 
She regarded him gravely across the desk. 

“Better?” asked Mr. Neill. 

“A little.” 

They spoke for a few seconds with their 
eyes alone. 

‘““Want to go to see The Hard Case 
Tuesday night?” he asked. 

Miss Meeker cast down her eyes. 

“Want to go?” he repeated. 

“T don’t know—that it’s right—for me 
to go—until I tell you everything,” said 
Miss Meeker. 

“You never need to tell me anything— 
you are enough,” said Mr. Neill. 

He had come round the desk by now; he 
stood at her side. Slowly, then with in- 
creasing speed she rose, held out both her 
hands. As he reached out to take them she 
faded against his breast. 


That morning—it was the day before 
the phenomenal historic jump of Paterson 
Turbine—Bruce & Son, their collective 
good humor entirely restored, sat in the 
private office and talked not on business 
but on the new place at Garden City. 

In a small and dingy office not a stone’s 
throw away Mr. Sopworth Smith, unsmil- 
ing now, was using all his vocabulary to 
express his disgust with all forms of life, 
and especially that lowest form, Mr. 
Charles Warburton. Sopworth Smith did 
not know, was never to know that he owed 
the collapse of his scheme to Mr. War- 
burton’s carelessness about choosing tele- 
phones. It was merely that he must take 
it out on someone, and Mr. Warburton was 
nearest at hand. i 

In a larger but equally dingy office over 
by the river Mr. Ira J. Swift had chewed 
up three unlighted cigars as he wondered 
who had double-crossed him. 

And just two partitions away from Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Neill, who abominated above 
all things personal relations in the office, 
was smoothing back, with fingers that had 
yearned for many a year, the chestnut hair 
of Alice Meeker. You never lay down a 


rule for yourself but that life steps up 
sometime and calls you. 
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A guarantee of 
responsibility to you 


GOOD many things you buy carry their own 
evidence of quality — but in selecting luggage 
you must go deeper than surface values. 


The greatest part of luggage value lies inside 
where you cannot see it. This is so true that many 
a dealer himself cannot always tell what a piece of 
luggage is actually worth, or how it will wear 
judging only by its appearance. 


Both you and he must depend upon the /onest 
purpose of the manufacturer. And it is this honest 
purpose that makes the Belber name so well worth 
finding. This means dollar for dollar value in the 
luggage you buy. 


The dealer who is interested in giving you this 
value has a wonderful selection of fine Bags, Suit 
Cases, Kit Bags, Wardrobe Trunks, Steamer and 
Dress Trunks, all bearing the Belber name. 


This House of Belber is built on the bedrock of 
responsibility to the /uggage user. Nearly thirty 
years old—<¢he /argest makers of fine luggage in the 
world—and growing faster today than ever. 


The choice of sty is yours—the Belber name 
guarantees the gua/ity. 


For complete description of No. 524 
illustrated above write for Booklet D. 
If a Wardrobe Trunk interests you 


ask for Booklet C. 


THE BELBER TRUNK AND BAG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices and Factories: Philadelphia, New York, Woodbury, N. J. 
Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis., Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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slightly belled at the in- 
step, for the past fifteen 
years. It always seems 
fresh and new, but it is 
apparently the same 
suit. That is because 
Hoover realized years 
ago how much time a 
man loses fiddling with 
clothes. Forthwith he 
left with his tailor a 
permanent order for one 
of those blue suits and 
for equally standard 
dress and dinner clothes. 
He laid similar orders 
with shirt maker and 
shoe dealer; just so, he 
standardized under- 
clothes and accessories. 
During this roving 
period he kept rooms in 
Shanghai, New York, 
Melbourne and San 
Francisco. In each of 
these he installed a set 
of his standardized 
clothes. Thereafter, 
vhenever he arrived, all 
travel stained from 
steamer or Pullman, a 
fresh outfit of clothing 
was awaiting him. So 
he abated a nuisance 
which bothers every 
man who has outgrown 
his youthful vanities. 

In 1908 he left the old 
firm and went on his 
own. It is well to re- 
view here two typical 
Hoover jobs, both of 
which he began when he 
had that connection. I 
pick them from many, 
as the ones which his 
associates in the city 
seem most to admire. In 1905 or there- 
abouts he turned his attention to the 
tailings of the old Australian lead-and- 
silver mines. Accumulated in great dumps 
during a quarter of a century these tailings 
contained valuable quantities of the two 
metals. But, to speak untechnically, they 
were tied up, strangled, with zinc. 

Hoover maintained that the metal was 
there in paying quantities and that some 
method could be found to extract it. All 
Australia maintained that every method had 
been tried. Hoover nevertheless kept faith 
in his idea. On the strength of his reputa- 
tion he raised a company to buy the largest 
of these dumps. For three years his chem- 
ists and technicians experimented; for three 
years he held stockholders inline. Finally, 
between Hooyer and his chemists, they 
solved the problem completely. That refuse 
became immediately and immensely valu- 
able. The discovery put new life into a 
whole worked-out district of Australia; it 
remade the Broken Hill diggings. 


Adventures in Burma 


So, many years ago, he was attracted by 
a certain situation in Burma. On the fringe 
cf a hill, and in the bottom of the river 
which bordered it, were old Chinese work- 
ings which had dealt with lead and silver 
outcroppings. How anciently the Chinese 
worked these mines no one knows. They 
must have been abandoned as finished some 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. Hoover, 
looking into the geology of the proposi- 
tion, made up his mind that these outcrop- 
pings meant a very large and rich ore body 
somewhere in that hill. Again he found his 
company, held it in line. There were in- 
numerable troubles, they tell me in the 
City. Stockholders and directors had little 
faith. For a time, too, he was held to a sys- 
tem of exploration that did not agree with 
his own best judgment. Finally his ideas 
prevailed. The company had spent great 
sums without return when, somewhere 
about 1912, Hoover’s exploration showed 
that he had been perfectly right. Under 
that hill was a submerged mountain of lead 
ore so rich that part of it was practically 
pure lead and silver. It lay awkwardly; to 
get out the ore they must drive a long tun- 
nel. That was completed in 1914. To-day 
this particular company is called by some 
the soundest mining proposition in the 
City; and certain men who fought Hoover's 
method of development tooth and nail are 
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HOOVER AS EXECUTIVE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Mr. Hoover at Dinner in Paris With a Group of French Government Officials 


richer by it—much richer—than Hoover 
will ever be in his life. These are only sam- 
ple operations among fifty others, full of 
obvious romance or of that more hidden 
romance that there is in large-scale busi- 
ness. 

Yet though this life of his was romantic, 
though he has witnessed or lived more man 
stories than Kipling ever wrote, Hoover, to 
encounter him casually, was as unromantic 
a figure as one would meet ina day’s march. 
A rather tall, rather lean American, betray- 
ing his origin in the remotest part of the 
English-speaking world not only by his 
accent but by his air of confident friendli- 
ness; walking when alone with head bent 
forward and hat pulled over his eyes as 
though in deep thought; saying little when 
on the job and that little in a rather soft, 
indrawn voice—but likable, always some- 
how likable. He had none of those trim- 
mings of character which, the novelists 
would have us believe, go with the roman- 
tic and adventurous life. He was neither 
the swashbuckler nor the caveman. His ex- 
istence, when a stay in civilization _per- 
mitted, was as regular as the clock. He is 
not in the least interested in eating, drink- 
ing or any other pleasure of the senses. His 
extreme dissipation, when he lets down, is 
a few mild cigars. 

Still less does he care about most ordinary 
forms of amusement. In college, I remem- 
ber, I once came upon Red Wilson giving 
him a dancing lesson so that he might do his 
part at a senior ball. Apparently he let this 
accomplishment rust after he left college. 
A roving friend of his, visiting London a 
year or so before the war, was curious to 
see a London concert hall. He mentioned 
this to Hoover; they visited the Empire 
together. ‘‘I suppose this is the first time 
I have been in a London theater for five or 
six years,” remarked Hoover. Even in col- 
lege he never played any game—he took 
out his athletics in managing our cham- 
pionship 1894 football team. He rather 
likes good paintings, and has a pretty, nat- 
ural taste in architecture. Now and then 
he takes a hand at bridge. 

If I should stop here I should leave the 
picture a little inhuman—whereas Hoover 
is really one of the most human persons in 
the world. If he does not care for these 
ordinary recreations it is because he is ab- 
sorbed in a greater recreation—that of 
watching the whole human drama. He has 
always been tremendously interested in all 
men from lords to coolies; and beyond 


that, in the human game as played in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and the two Americas. 

He showed this side of him long before 
the world in general knew him, by his 
capacity for friendships—the crown, I 
think, of character. In all corners of the 
world he had not only acquaintances but 
real friends. Dinner conversation, running 
from merely humorous to gravely wise, 
formed always his chief recreation. For 
conventional society as such he did not 
care at all. 

The fashionable world of London, which 
he might have entered, certainly would have 
entered had he been the average American 
living abroad, did not exist for Hoover. His 
friends were of a wide variety with perhaps 
only two common factors—character and 
intelligence. 


Hoover as American as Baseball 


Those who have merely done business 
with him think of him usually as a friendly 
and kindly but rather silent person, going 
to the heart of the matter when he does 
speak but forming his sentences slowly and 
as though with difficulty. That, I believe, 
is because he is thinking so intently as to 
make language a bother. At these dinner 
symposiums he is a different person. He 
may sit silent for half an hour, listening, 
laughing with that low chuckling laugh of 
his at the humorous passages. Then some- 
thing will stir recollection or observation 
and he will begin to talk. Though he is by 
no means a conversational monopolist he is 
at best not in rapid interchange of talk, but 
in monologue. For pure narrative, either 
serious or humorous, I have never known 
his superior. It is all the more effective be- 
cause told so simply. Or the spirit may 
move him to speak on the infinite compli- 
cations of this world. ‘‘When Stevenson 
talked,” said someone who sat under him, 
“‘the air seemed full of flaming swords.” 
Me Hoover talks the air seems full of 

ight. 

The last two or three years before the 
war rather put a period to Hoover’s roving 
life. In the mining world he had grown per- 
force from first mate to captain. 

By now he was displaying his supreme 
talent—the organizing faculty. He had the 
art of taking complex forces and turning 
them into a working practicalforce. Called 
in at first as specialist for sick properties, 
he began to take up properties that were 
not paying and bring them to profit. 
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This era of his life 
led him inevitably from 
precious metals to base 
metals, since that de- 
partment of the game 
goes always by narrow 
margins. He was an 
especially large factor 
in zinc. In 1914 he was 
in process of organizing 
the reduction of that 
stubborn metal on a 
world scale, introducing 
combinations and econ- 
omies of advantage to 
all concerned except 
perhaps the Germans, 
who held at the time 
almost a monopoly in 
the higher stages of re- 
finement. On how 
many boards of direc- 
tors hesat, to how many 
companies he was tech- 
nical adviser, probably 
he himself does not 
know. The interests 
they represented ranged 
from Cape Colony at 
the south to Alaska at 
the north; from Austra- 
lia, Straits Settlement 
and Borneo at the east 
to the Mother Lode of 
California at the west; 
they were intertwined 
with the financial inter- 
ests of every nation that 
entered this war. 

During these last 
years of his old life he 
completed his education 
for the job with which 
fate was to endow him 
overnight. He had al- 
ways been interested as 
an observer in inter- 
national politics; in that web of plot and 
counterplot for financial advantage and 
personal power which covered Europe just 
before the explosion. Now though he has 
lived much abroad Hoover never became 
in the slightest degree expatriate. In his 
ways, equally in his habits of mind, he re- 
mained as American as the flag, baseball 
or corn on the cob. 

Whenever he could-squeeze in a vaca- 
tion he went home. Early in his career he 
was elected a trustee of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Wherever he was he always managed 
to get to California for the annual meeting. 
Most of his work, Practical Mining, a 
standard treatise in the schools, was deliv- 
ered in the form of lectures to the Stanford 
mining and geology classes. Palo Alto was 
for him home, London only a stopping 
place. So he regarded the European game 
as an outsider, from the viewpoint of a 
modern American tempered with the wis- 
dom of a scientific man. He tolerated it; 
he saw some of its good points and some of 
the excuses for its bad ones. He saw also 
its close selfishness and its adherence here 
and there to ridiculous outworn sanctions. 
No diplomat whom we ever sent abroad 
ever knew Europe with its currents and 
cross currents as Hoover did—partly be- 
cause no diplomat ever went through so 
wide a range of experience or came so close 
to the big practical affairs for which the 
trappings of courts and chancelleries ex- 
ist; and partly because of the machinery 
for grasping big things, for reducing them 
to their essentials, which Hoover has on 
his inside. 

As he approached the forties the game 
palled upon him a little. More and more 
his own country was calling. More and 
more, they say also, was he growing tired 
of a job which dealt with money, not di- 
rectly with humanity. On his last visit to 
America before the war he talked over his 
future with a friend. ‘I want to come 
home,” he said; ‘‘I want to get into our 
own game—and not for money. I’m tir 
of fooling with that.” 

His associates in London tell me that’ 
during this period he would have found it 
hard to let go. He had been in business @ 
builder, not a juggler of profits. He had 
been much more interested in making the | 
thing go than in gathering the rewards. 
spite of the range of interests he repre- 
sented, in spite of the fortunes he had made | 
for others, he himself was not very . 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Had he dropped everything else he might 
still have made a comfortable income from 
liis fees as consulting expert. But that he 
could do satisfactorily only in London, 
mining center for the world. 

And all this time, mind, only two classes 
of people had ever heard of Hoover—the 
mining fraternity and that enterprising, 
wide-wandering body, the alumni of the 
Californian universities. When the war 
broke, when the American newspapers 
were full of the adventures of our tourist 
refugees, a paragraph appeared saying thet 
{ one H. C. Hoover, a mining man in Lon- 

don, was advancing gold to stranded Amer- 
icans. The public heard a little more 
{ about him when Dr. Walter Hines Page, 
our Ambassador, insisted that Hoover 
should take charge of getting our one hun- 
| dred thousand stranded tourists out of 
| Europe. In three days Hoover had an 
organization running. In a month it went 
so smoothly, the Americans were being 
moved with so little fuss and discomfort 
that Hoover was able to return to his own 
pressing affairs. The state of his mining 
companies, spread all over the world, with 
. roots and ramifications in every belligerent 
i country, was simply fantastic. 


| Al Great Decision 


Fate gave him only about two weeks to 

round up his affairs. As all the world must 

| know by now, early in October the Ger- 
___ mans permitted a Belgian delegation to 
_ visit London and lay the desperate case of 
their country before the American Am- 

_ bassador. Belgium was caught between the 
upper and nether millstones. Now that 

Antwerp had fallen the Germans held the 
whole country. They had requisitioned all 

the crops. They would feed Belgium, as 
provided by The Hague Conference rules— 
if England would lift the blockade. There 
wasn’t the slightest chance that Britain. 
would yield to this piece of blackmail. Only 
one hope remained: The Germans would 
permit American charity supplies to enter 
via Holland—if the Allies also would per- 
mit. The work must be done and staffed 
by Americans. 

With these Belgians came Millard Shaler, 
an American mining engineer who had 
long worked in Belgium and in the Congo. 
Before they reached London he had nomi- 
nated Hoover for the job. Shaler always 
maintained that Hoover was the greatest 
mining engineer in the world. 

At the first conference he proposed this 
name to Doctor Page. According to his 
own subsequent account the Ambassador 
answered: ‘He is the man I have in mind; 
the only American who knows Europe in- 
timately enough and has ability enough.” 
They put it up to Hoover. He listened, and 

withheld his answer for two days while he 
! thought it over. His friends say that it 
_ Was a very hard decision. Letting go, in 
that fantastic situation, would almost in- 
evitably mean to lose whatever fortune he 
had accumulated and to begin life again 
at forty. Still more, his advisers say, was 
__ he worried lest he seem to be abandoning 
his shareholders and directors. But there 
were seven million people on the verge of 
Starvation—he knew Europe well enough 
to have foreseen the Belgian situation a 
month before it became acute, to realize 
that the committee was not stretching 
_ truth. He knew, further, the difficulty of 
_ the job; understood that one who under- 
took it could do nothing on the side. He 
| fought it out with himself, walking the 
floor with his hands in his pockets, stopping 
now and then to look out of the window— 
as he always does when th 
_ Mental machine 
| speed. 

On the third morning when he appeared 
at breakfast he said simply to a friend who 
Was staying in the house: “I’m going to 
do it.” 

Doctor Page has told me that when 

OOver announced his decision at the 
embassy he added: “I guess I’ve got to let 

e fortune go to blazes.”’ 

He had a less peaceable session that day 

Own in the City when he broke the news 
to the directors, presidents and managers 
of the principal companies of which he had 

n the pilot. Some of them took it hard, 
maintaining that, as he was an American 
and not bound by nationality to enter the 
War or war work, he did them wrong; and 
every remark was an unconscious compli- 
| Ment for Hoover. 

_,.The greatest practical mining tech- 

an in the world, and the ablest mining 


at extraordinary 
of his is working on high 
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financier,” said one of them. ‘We can’t 
carry on without him. Someone else might 
feed the Belgians. What does he know 
about provisions?” Said an Australian 
mournfully: ‘Not another mining man in 
the world is coo-ee to him.” ‘But Hoover 
was firm against compliments as against 
persuasion. “Gentlemen, I’ll advise with 
you in what time I have,” he said, “but 
I shall take no responsibility for anything 
but this Belgian job. Consider me as 
resigned.” 

Now I do not intend to write here 
even a sketchy history of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. That history should 
not be written again until time opens the 
documents of the war and we know what 
was happening on the other side, among the 
intriguers of Europe. I shall only touch on 
a few general points. It was necessary for 
Hoover, unbacked by any force not his 
own, to open up the closed diplomatic 
channels and to get food into Belgium 
within two weeks. How he found supplies 
and cargo space bound up in War Office red 
tape; how when various towns were down 
to their last loaf he virtually stole the char- 
ters of three British ships; how when they 
were safe in Rotterdam harbor he con- 
fessed to Lloyd George what he had done; 

how that statesman responded: ‘I like 
your Yankee cheek, but if you had done 
this in any other cause I should have put 
you in jail’”—the story has many times 
been told. 

That is only a bit of froth on the surface 
of the work. From the moment when he 
accepted the chairmanship of the C. R. B. 
Hoover began forming his larger organi- 
zation. He had seven million people to feed 
for heaven knew how long. It was easily 
the biggest commissary job the world ever 
saw. Even the Russian Army was provid- 
ing at the time for less than five million. 
“The world’s greatest wholesale-grocery 
business,’’ Hoover jokingly called it after- 
ward. He knew nothing specifically about 
the grocery business; he set himself to 
learn. 

Before winter the commission had offices 
functioning in such remote parts of the 
world as Argentina and China. Hoover 
showed his shrewdness and his insight by 
the manner of his buying—always ahead of 
themarket. The comparative prices paid for 
wheat by the warring governments and by 
the C. R. B. would make interesting read- 
ing. As Lord Curzon afterward pointed 
out, this was relief work on an unprece- 
dented scale, and relief work for the first 
time freed from inefficiency or corruption 
or both. The overhead charges of certain 
large charity organizations are sixty-five 
per cent. The overhead charges of the 
C. R. B. amounted to .7 of one per cent. It 
is true that it got for nothing the services 
of big mining men like Lucey, White, 
Hunsiker, Honnald, Richard Shaler and 
Poland, who would have drawn fancy sal- 
aries in a mere commercial proposition. 
But the business of the C. R. B. amounted 
to $12,000,000 a month before it had been 
in existence a year and a half, and rose to 
$20,000,000 a month by the last period of 
the war. Grant these men salaries running 
up to $100,000 a year, and you would still 
have had an overhead of only about one 
per cent. 

Let us consider Hoover the organizer, as 
shown in the C. R. B. 


A Case of Too Many Experts 


In the first place—and contrary to a 
good deal of advice—he -refused to over- 
stock himself with experts. When a man 
grows absorbed in his technic he loses his 
fluidity. In unexpected circumstances he 
acts by the book, not by his native genius. 
In the last analysis Germany lost the war 
by placing too much reliance upon experts. 
For heads of departments Hoover preferred 
all-round men of initiative and proved 
ability. ; 

The early heads of departments in the 
C. R. B. were mostly engineers. Hoover 
chose these men not merely because he 
knew them through professional associa- 
tion but because the engineers of the rov- 
ing international type best match up with 
this qualification. They have a sound 
background of practical education and 
they know best how to meet emergencies. 
“T have no use for a man without some 
sense of adventure,’”’ said Hoover once. 
But he did not despise experts. He had 
them on his boards, so that when a prob- 
lem grew too technical for all-round minds 
they could give their advice. They tell me 
in the City that he followed much the same 


plan with some most successful mining cor- 
porations to which he was head engineer 
or managing director. On their staff was 
always a set of consulting experts. 
_ He showed the mark of the great execu- 
tive in not refusing authority to his heads 
of departments. Once he had established 
them, had looked over their work, had 
satisfied himself, he left the job to them, 
merely informing himself on their work 
from time to time, and refusing to fuss 
about small details. In some organizations 
have known, the boss wants to make el] 
the decisions. The complaint of the C. R. 
B. men, so far as they have a complaint, is 
that the chief left it all to them. ‘Make 
your own decision,’’ he telegraphed once, in 
effect, to a perplexed subordinate. “You 
are on the ground. I’m not. You wouldn’t 
be there if you couldn’t run the job.” 
In this enterprise of good will, so sensibly 
and yet so thoroughly organized, there 
grew up an extraordinary loyalty to Hoover. 
I talked last week with a man who en- 
tered the service of the C. R. B. in 1915, 
and who has now gone to supervise baby 
feeding on the edge of the Bolshevist mess. 
“TI was just out of law school,” he said. 
“T came over because I had to do something 
and my people wouldn’t let me enlist in the 
Foreign Legion. I reported at 3 London 
Wall. They took me in and introduced me 
to Hoover. He was sitting back of his 
desk, his hands on the arms of his chair, 
talking over some Belgian political row 
with three or four other men who stood 
informally about the room. He wasn’t 
dominating the discussion—everyone was 
in it. A secretary called him away to 
another room. Before he left he asked me, 
rather as though he was asking a favor, if I 
would stay to luncheon.” 


Doing it for Hoover 


“The whole force had luncheon together 
in a big back room. Hoover sat at the head 
of the table. Some of the rest were cubs 
like me; some had already been holding 
down districts in Flanders; some, I found 
afterward, had been big men in mining. | 
They joked round the table, and someone 
told a few stories of his troubles with the 
peasants. The chief seemed to enjoy all 
this as much as anyone, but he didn’t say 


much. Then someone brought up a matter | , 


of getting barges through the canals from 
Rotterdam. Now and then they’d refer 
to the chief; and when he spoke I could see 
somehow that it was the last word on the 
subject. But if he hadn’t sat at the head of 
the table and if they hadn’t addressed him 
as ‘Chief’ you wouldn’t have known him 
from anyone else in the party. 

“When we pushed back our chairs he 
asked me to come into his office, and we 
had a little talk about my job. He told me 
that it was going to be hard, but he never 
expressed any doubt that I would get away 
with it. He paid special attention to my 
conduct in Belgium, explaining that I must 
avoid the slightest appearance of not being 
neutral, mustn’t get too thick with either 
the Germans or the Belgians, and must keep 
away from the front lines. Then his tele- 
phone rang and he said good-by without 
even wishing me luck. I suppose I’d rather 
expected to be patted on the back and told 
I was a gallant lad for crossing to help save 
Belgium. It didn’t happen. And I never 
saw Hoover again for a year and a half. 
And yet 

“T had a rather tough district. And the 
game got awfully on my nerves. Belgium 
was a graveyard; and living night and day 
with a German officer whom I didn’t like— 
it was slow torture. Politics broke out in 
my district. Now I realize that it was only | 
human; but in the state of mind I was 
carrying round at the time it gave me an | 
awful grouch. One day when I was sent up 
to Rotterdam I met an English Red Cross 
lady who asked me if I wasn’t glad to be 
doing all this for Belgium. I said: ‘Belgium, 
hell! I’m doing it for Hoover!’” 

This business of food control, of supply- 
ing a whole people through public agencies, 
was a new thing in the world. The Germans 
alone had envisaged it as a possibility of 
war. Hoover had not been on the job a 
month before he worked out some of its 
guiding principles. The Germans, with | 
their characteristic insistence on heavy 
machinery, had made one great mistake— 
they had centralized everything. The 

agents who administered distribution in | 
Saxony, say, or in Baden, were sent down 
from Berlin. Usually they were not natives 
of the district. They seldom had any sym- | 
pathy with the people whose daily bread | 
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they issued; half the time they were 
densely ignorant of local conditions, prefer- 
ences and prejudices. The food question, 
as I have said, brings out the worst in 
human nature; and its control is a great 
strain on the tact of the controller. 

Long before this early German. system 
proved a failure Hoover had seen its flaws 
and had avoided them. On a centralized 
local management he imposed a decentral- 
ized local control. He and his Americans 
had charge of purchasing, transportation, 
finance and diplomacy. Collaborating with 
the Belgian Comité Centrale they had in 
Brussels general control of distribution. In 
the commune or town, however, the food 
was issued to the consumers, the business 
details were directed, by the strongest local 
committee that could be selected. The 
American district commissioner in charge 
was only a kind of supervisor and a media- 
tor between the people and their con- 
querors. é 

The Germans paid Hoover the tribute of 
imitation. When their first food control 
collapsed, through weight of too much ma- 
chinery, they decentralized on the Hoover 

lan. 
¥ Before he left Europe to assume the 
Food Administration at home Mr. Hoover 
drew up a report on the whole subject of 
civilian provisioning and European food 
supply which has since become the food 
controller’s Bible. 


Making the Impossible Possible 


Hoover has said and his assistants have 
often repeated that the organization of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium to pur- 
chase, transport and distribute food was 
not such a terrible job—for engineers. 
“Food is only one thing after all,” they 
say. “A big engineering contract involves 
machinery, timber, railroad building, hous- 
ing, commissary—a hundred things. The 
C. R. B. was essentially simple, where such 
a job is complex. It was big, yes; but when 
you get a thing like that started you 
can multiply indefinitely without much 
trouble.” 

What really tested Hoover’s powers were 
two questions clear outside that of organi- 
zation. First, the thing had to be financed. 
To feed on charity seven million people— 
when Northern France came in, ten mil- 
lion—that could not continue year after 
year. Nor should it continue. Belgium, 
now under temporary eclipse, must find 
some method of payment by all who pos- 
sessed resources. In the curious, tangled, 
unprecedented situation that looked to 
some impossible. It was up to Hoover to 
make it possible—and he did. Again and 
again he was driven into a corner; again 
and again that fertile, far-seeing mind of his 
glimpsed a way out. Once he had the 
problem solved. But the solution involved 
German underwriting or German guaran- 
ties. He met the Comité Centrale in Brus- 
| sels and put his solution up to them. There 
were a few moments of silence; then rose 
Ernest Solvay, the ‘grand old man of 
Belgium.” 


A Master Financier 


Quivering with age and emotion he 
said: ‘“‘We thank you Americans for what 
you have done and are doing, but we will 
die of starvation to the last child rather 
than eat by the favor of Germany.” 

Blocked there, Hoover devised, through 
negotiations too complex for description 
here, a plan for. realizing outside of the 
country on Belgian values. That sounds 
rather simple. 

As a matter of fact they say in London 
that few financial operations of our time 
have involved so much difficulty, have re- 
quired so much skill. 

More difficult than all else, however, 
were the diplomatic negotiations. After 
watching him work for a few weeks Doctor 
Page, though nominally the regular diplo- 
matic channel, had turned the diplomatic 
dealings of the C. R. B. over to Hoover. 
Doctor Page had enough to attend to as it 
was; the strain of his work in London was 
what killed that fine, loyal, able American 
gentleman. Whitlock in Belgium, too, 
knew the man and gave him his head. 

In both Germany and the Entente coun- 
tries were powerful military, naval and 
diplomatic cliques wholly unfavorable to 
this job. The military caste of Germany 
wanted the Belgians to suffer until they 
became sensible and, following the manifest 
destiny which Germany had laid down for 
them, accepted Teutonism and helped out 
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with the war. The British Navy was fanati- 
cal over the blockade. One school of Brit- 
ish naval opinion held that the C. R. B. 
was merely a breach in the blockade; it 
maintained in the face of proofs and prom- 
ises to the contrary that much of the Bel- 
gian food was leaking into Germany. In 
military circles all over the Entente coun- 
tries was a body of military opinion either 
hostile or suspicious. These warriors held 
that, if American supplies stopped, the 
Germans would in the end feed Belgium 
from their own supply. Hoover, the best 
judge, knew that they were wrong. Finally 
the C. R. B. was not without its trouble in 
the United States. A proposition doing $12,- 
000,000 of business a month offers a temp- 
tation to interested persons who like power. 
More than once the C. R. B. was almost 
wrecked on the rocks of human selfishness. 

In the successive crises brought up by 
this troubled situation Hoover showed a 
power of negotiation greater than even his 
old associates knew he possessed. They 
should have known; it was the same power 
that in business enabled him to see ob- 
stacles and the remedy for obstacles three 
jumps ahead of the minds he encountered. 
He was always shooting from London 
across the mine-strewn channel to German 
Great Headquarters, to Brussels, to Paris, 
to meet some situation that seemed in- 
soluble; he was always returning after a 
week or so, weary with travel and with 
thinking, but with the solution in his 
pocket. 

One of these crises, perhaps the most 
serious, occurred in 1916. The German 
Army had issued its famous order evacuat- 
ing the women from Lille to, work in the 
fields. Now during the war the Allied press 
frequently got off on the wrong foot when 
it treated of enemy atrocities, playing up 
some imaginary or half-imaginary cruelty 
when the cold truth would have served 
better. In this case the more sensational 
London and Paris newspapers declared 
that the women were being taken away as 
mistresses for German officers. That was 
not true in primary intention, however 
many cases of the sort may have occurred 
in the process of the deportations. The 
Germans simply herded out the women 
of Lille on an hour’s notice, with no regard 
for age, fitness or state of health, and put 
them to work in the fields for Germany. 


The Scene With the General 


When the Entente newspapers reached 
the old gang at Great General Headquar- 
ters they were touched to fury. For some 
time their resentment toward the C. R. B. 
and their backers had been growing. With 
the logic of their kind the German General 
Staff took it all out on the C. R. B. It must 
leave. They themselves would attend to 
the Belgians. Our men in Brussels fought 
it out with them, using the stock argument 
that if Belgium approached starvation the 
people would rise in one grand riot and 
embarrass the German lines of communica- 
tion. 

“‘No, they won’t,” said the general of the 
old school with whom they talked. “Be- 
fore that time comes we will concentrate 
them behind barbed wire with our Terri- 
torials on guard. They’ll come out of there 
dead or sensible.’ Hoover rushed from 
London to Great Headquarters. And the 
rest I have from a man who accompanied 
him thither. 

He was referred to an eminent German 
soldier who had a great deal to do with the 
execution of Edith Cavell. At first coldly, 
then with considerable hot emotion, he told 
Hoover that the C. R. B. must get out. 
Our men were not neutral anyway. They 
had always been a set of Entente spies. 
Hoover presented the arguments he had 
used before. They never moved the gen- 
eral. It appeared later that he had just 
received news of his son’s death at the 
front, and was in a superemotional state. 
Growing more and more heated he gave 
his opinion of the Entente lies about Lille. 
It was the same unfairness, he said, as they | 
had shown against him in the Cavell case. 
“They made me out a butcher. The 
woman was a self-confessed British agent. 
wie else would you expect a soldier t0: | 

Oo ? ” 

Suddenly Hoover, who had been listen- 
ing to all this in silence, spoke up with his 
cool, hesitant, low voice. 

“General,” he said, “has it occurred to 
you to think what will happen to your 
reputation if you shut our food out of the 
country? Don’t you realize that instead 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

of figuring in French and English history 
as the man who killed one woman you will 
be remembered as the butcher of a whole 
people? The Entente authorities know who 
is really in charge of Belgium, and they 
will put the responsibility where it belongs.” 

Now, this was Hoover all over. What he 
said there was not a specious argument, 
invented to meet the emergency of the 
moment. It was true—there was exactly 
where the general would have figured in 
history. But it took Hoover to think things 
out to that logical conclusion during the 
few minutes while his man was blustering. 
The general blustered all the harder for a 
minute. Then his rage smoldered down. 

‘Come to see me again to-morrow morn- 
ing,”’ he said after a minute. 

Hoover and the general held that inter- 
view alone. I for one do not know what 
However, he returned to Lon- 


only confirmed but strengthened. It is 
further to be noted that within a few days 
the women were sent back to Lille and 
that simultaneously the Entente press 
stopped all mention of deportations. 


Convincing Headquarters 


Another serious crisis happened during 
the Battle of Verdun. That, I shall always 
maintain, was the true turning point of the 
war. The addition of Northern France as a 
food district of the C. R. B. happened in 
1915, a year or so before.. The French 
relation to the work was peculiar. The 
government would never admit the prin- 
ciple that they must feed the nationals held 
under German bondage. That was up to 
Germany. Secretly, however, they sent 
every month across the channel a check for 
12,500,000 francs made out simply to Her- 
bert C. Hoover and signed by a man who 
was neither a member nor a known agent 
of the government. Now came Verdun, 
when all France was at grips with extinc- 
tion. To embarrass the enemy in Northern 


| France, to make the inhabitants an em- 


barrassment to him—that might turn the 
scale. A party at General Headquarters 
maintained that Germany would never 
dare starve Northern France outright. They 
might make the people suffer; but all 
France would have to suffer in this super- 
crisis. And they notified Hoover to this 
effect. 

Louis Chevrillon, himself an eminent 
mining engineer, was Hoover’s French 
agent. Together they visited headquarters, 
held conference with the greatest, coolest 
military mind, save only Foch’s, on the 
Entente side. With tears in his eyes—for he 
knew and loved the north—the general re- 
viewed the situation from the headquarters 
point of view. 

‘“‘General,’”’ said Hoover, “‘I sometimes 
envy such a man as you.” 

“Why?” asked the general. 

““Because you have only the Germans to 
fight. I have to fight both sides, and often 
the people I’m trying to help too.”’ 

Then in condensed form and from the 
depth of his knowledge about Northern 
France under German rule he showed the 
general just where he was wrong. He 
proved unanswerably why, in the larger 
scheme of the war, France could not afford 
to neglect its own captured people. From 
an hour’s interview he came away with the 


| work of the C. R. B. in Northern France 


established and confirmed. 

Hoover always puzzled the old German 
crowd in control at Brussels. I do our 
late enemy but justice when I say “‘the old 
|German crowd.” For working with the 
C. R. B. were certain Germans pulled out 
from private life who understood what we 
were doing and ‘why, who sympathized, 
and who worked with devotion for Bel- 
gium’s people if not for her cause. It was 
different with the Odin worshipers of the 
old army school. One day when Hoover 
and some of his associates were discussing 
| matters with a great Prussian general he 
said suddenly: ‘‘Mr. Hoover, answer me 
one question frankly. You Americans here 
have interested me. I find that you are not 
sples. Your accounts show that you are 
not making a pfennig of money. What is in 
it for you?” 

“Oh, call it just a whim,” replied Hoover. 

This dialogue leaked out. A few nights 
later a C. R. B. man heard a party of 
German officers talking it over in a café. 

“It’s perfectly plain,” said one of them; 


“they’re working for commercial conces- 
|sions. Their Yankee Government is be- 
hind them. They hope when this war is over 
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to bring Belgium into the American sphere 
of business interests.” 

“That’s it!’’ said the others solemnly. 

I have dwelt especially on the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. That is 
because the men who began with the C. R. 
B. and followed Hoover clear through the 
Food Administration and the American 
Relief Administration say that this first 
job was the greatest test of Hoover’s 
powers. First, it was pioneer work; later, 
he only applied what he learned in feeding 
Belgium. Second, he had nothing behind 
him, absolutely nothing, except his own 
abilities. Neutrals as we were, our Govern- 
ment could give only its blessing. Not one 
of the warring Powers except little impo- 
tent Belgium whole-heartedly approved 
the work. He was all on his own, whereas 
in his subsequent jobs he had behind him 
that Power which came gradually to domi- 
nate thesituation—our own United States— 
and often every Power in the world. 

Two features of the C. R. B. work illus- 
trate the confidence Hoover inspired as 
soon as the European chancelleries really 
got acquainted with him. Between 1914 
and 1917 Hoover was the only man who 
circulated ‘freely and openly between the 
British government offices and the German 
General Staff. He maintained his position 
only by the closest guard on his tongue. 
His associates remember now that with all 
he had to say about negotiations at German 
Headquarters he never slipped once the 
name of the town in which it was located or 
even a bit of atmosphere. ; 

The situation was so curious that the 
governments, syndicates and societies con- 
cerned in the relief of Belgium found it safer 
and altogether more convenient to deal 
with an individual rather than with a gov- 
ernment or an organization. I have already 
mentioned the French checks. The same 
thing happened in other quarters. At 
times he held hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in his own bank account—not in the 
name of Herbert Hoover, Chairman, or 
Herbert Hoover, Trustee, but just in that 
of Herbert Hoover. Probably never in his- 
tory has one man handled in his own name 
so much ready money. The total must run 
into billions of dollars. At this moment 
there lies in the archives of. the French 
Treasury an account between the republic 
and Hoover amounting to nearly 1,500,- 
000,000 franes. Hoover realized from the 
first that he must guard himself from all 
possible charges of misappropriating these 
funds. The accounts were double-audited 
and certified by firms of French and British 
accountants. With the same motive prob- 
ably he paid his traveling expenses from 
his own pocket. However, the French 
Government must by law do its own final 
auditing. But that account with Hoover 
still awaits the attention of their experts. 
The other day I mentioned this matter to a 
French official. 


Doctor Page’s Prize 


“We'll get round to it some day,” he 
said. ‘But at present, with this recon- 
struction affair on our hands, we have more 
fruitful things to do than question the 
honesty or efficiency of your Monsieur 
Hoover.” 

By the end of 1916 the head of the C. R. 
B. could afford to let down a little. His 
diplomatic and financial battles were won. 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
was established in the habits of the war. It 
had become by now so well and favorably 
known that the Germans in suppressing it 
would have ruined among neutrals the 
effect of all their propaganda. On the other 
side, millions had given to the relief of the 
destitute Belgians; and every dollar or 
pound or france made a friend for the 
C. R. B. The Allied soldier or statesman 
who tried to hamper it would have been 
squelched by public opinion. The money 
also had been found. Hoover saw that the 
organization would now run almost auto- 
matically; he even talked of resigning. 
“‘T remember the job as one long series of 
fights,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps someone with 
less background could carry it on better 
than I,” 

But just then, unknown to him, his 
greater job was preparing. Doctor Page 
and the rest of the embassy force felt by 
December, 1916, that the situation was 
sweeping us into the war. Naval Intelli- 
gence was convinced that, failing in her 
current peace offer, Germany was going to 
declare unlimited submarine warfare— 
which meant that we must fight or be dis- 
graced. Doctor Page held toward Hoover 
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the pride of discovery. He had lived | 
through the munitions crisis in England, | 
had come to realize how important it would 
be for us to begin making war material on 
a huge and well-organized scale. That was, | 
he maintained, the job for Hoover. He | 
had shown, Doctor Page said, the biggest | 
genius for organization in the war. The | 
British had already shown their practical — 
appreciation of this fact by trying to get | 
him as the head of their own Munitions | 
Department. | 

Doctor Page feared that President Wil- | 
son, far from actual contact with the war, 
would fail to appreciate what a prize we | 
had. He had been writing all this to the 
President. Finally—and still without say- | 
ing anything to Hoover—he commissioned 
an American returning home to see the | 
President on this matter It is said that 
the President was receptive but noncom- 
mittal. But within a week after we entered _ 
the war Hoover was called back as Food 
Controller. Doctor Page always laughed | 
at this joke on his own judgment. Here | 
was the very job for Hoover, the one to | 
which he had been trained since 1914; but 
Page had his mind so fixed on munitions | 
that he had completely overlooked it. 


American Women Enlisted 


This is the story of Hoover in Europe; 
and the American food control is outside 
its scope. Let me only mention how, when 
he came to lay out the larger strategies of 
his job, he profited by his European ex- 
perience. In Europe they knew, as he knew, | 
that he must save from the American sup- 
ply the provisions to pull the Entente 
through. They expected him to apply the | 
regular methods—laws; distributing cen- 
ters; bread, meat and sugar cards; penal- 
ties for evasions. Again, as he used to do | 
the mining business, Hoover had thought 
three jumps ahead of the other fellow. The 
American people were in a state of intense 
idealism. They needed only to be told with | 
conviction what they might do to help the 
war, and they would do it. Impose upon 
them laws and official regulations, and they 
would soon lose that idealism; they would | 
try to see how they could beat the game, as 
the others were doing. Moreover, to save | 
food by regulation the machinery would 
have to be enormous. In Belgium, with | 
less than 8,000,000 people, the staff for | 
food control numbered 55,000. On that 
calculation food control in America would 
take a staff of between 700,000 and 800,000. 
When he decided to enlist the American | 
housewife as his volunteer, to save not by 
law but by good will, many argued against | 
the plan. The world knows now how it 
succeeded. We, who before the great war | 
scarcely exported any breadstufis at all, 
during the critical years of 1917 and 1918 
kept alive from our surplus not only our | 
Allies but much of neutral Europe. 

Hoover came back to Europe a member | 
of the Supreme Economic Council, and in | 
the curious situation which followed the | 
war, virtually food controller of the world. | 
Thesudden ending of hostilities had brought | 
no relief of hunger to the Allied nations; | 
and to our responsibility were now added | 
the fragments of old Austria, Turkey, 
Poland, the Baltic States. He had behind | 
him now the power and prestige of a vic- | 
torious America, at first dominant in the | 
peace conference; but he was handicapped, | 
too, by the fact that he was no longer on his 
own and must fit his policy with Allied | 
diplomacy. And the job itself was no | 
longer the simple matter of provisioning | 
which the engineers had regarded with | 
such light scorn in the old C. R. B. days. | 
It involved repairing and rebuilding rail- | 
roads, finding rolling stock, bartering pro- | 
visions across half-hostile borders, ex- 
changing commodities for provisions. Nor 
was the diplomatic negotiation so simple | 
as in the days when Hoover fought solely 
for his Belgians. After the moral exaltation | 
of war Europe was starting on its moral 
slump. A hundred subtle agencies were at | 
work for personal, financial or national | 
advantage. } 

Hoover’s men of the older C. R. B. had | 
scattered when we entered the war. A few,: 
too old—or too valuable for the special | 
job—to go into khaki, had been with him | 
in Washington during the Food Adminis- _ 
tration. The rest were mostly officers in — 
our overseas army. Hoover collected this 
old force, gathered up from such places as | 
the Army Commissary men skilled in pro- } 
visioning and transportation, and sent } 
them forth to struggle, to negotiate, to | 
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manage and to fight in the remotest corners 
of Europe. After he got things going the 
Paris section of this staff used to live to- 
gether in a house in the Rue de Lubeck. It 
became one of the most entertaining places 
in Europe. Every day someone shot out to 
Poland, to Triest, to the Baltic States; 
every evening someone returned, travel- 
weary but cheerful, to recount his adven- 
tures at dinner. The chief, sitting at the 
head of the table, was always chuckling 
over the humors of the-job. 

There was, for example, the case of our 
man, a major, who went to the mat with an 
Italian commandant somewhere in the dis- 
puted Slav territory. Having slept on the 
matter, the major determined to go up in 
the morning with his interpreter and tell 
the commandant exactly where he got off. 
With him went a meek subordinate who 
perfectly understood Italian—though he 
was not telling that. 

“Look here!” said the major to the in- 
terpreter. “You tell this swellhead that 
those cars have got to move! Tell him that 
I've had enough shilly-shallying. Tell him 
that if he puts another obstacle in my way 
I’m going to Paris and get his job!” 

“Your Excellency,” the subordinate 
heard the interpreter say, ‘“‘His Honor the 
American major says he has the honor to 
represent to Your Excellency that he would 
be very pleased if Your Excellency saw fit 
to order those cars moved. He would be 
especially pleased if Your Excellency would 
be good enough to grant his request within 
the next day or so. That is, if it would not 
inconvenience Your Excellency.” 

“That’s right!” roared the major, 
pounding the table. “‘That’s what I said!” 


The Solver of Problems 


All the way through, Hoover had kept 
himself informed on the existing and 
probable food supplies of Allied Europe, 
and had made more than a shrewd guess on 
the supply in the Central Powers. With the 
Armistice he managed through his experts 
to get exact summaries. Sparing ocean 
traffic all he could, he made arrangements 
to barter surplus supplies for other sup- 
plies or for material necessary to the job. 
Czechoslovakia, for example, might have 
eggs; and Poland, freight cars. Therefore, 
with the Americans as agents, the trade 
would be arranged. Railroad lines into 
this or that starving region might be down; 
the authorities must be persuaded and 
helped to rebuild them. One nation 
getting near the end of its food supply 
might have coal. Its neighbor across the 
border needed coal, was willing to pay for 
it—if the channels could be opened. It 
was up to the Americans to open these 
channels and to turn the proceeds into 
food. 

However, the story of the American 
Relief Administration is material for a long 
book, not a few paragraphs. The point here 
is that Hoover created again, with a nu- 
cleus of his old trained material, an organi- 
zation balanced between tightness and 
looseness, just as he had in the C. R. B. 
Already he knew intimately most of his 

ead men. He laid out the strategy, and 
left the details to them. His job on the 
Economie Council was enough for the 
energies of any one man. The chairman- 
ship of that body was passed round among 
the nations; but within a month or so it 
came to be that no matter who sat in the 
chair Hoover quietly dominated the 
meeting. 

“We'd sit there,” says a former member 
of that body, breaking the secrecy of open 
covenants openly arrived at, ‘‘and talk for 
two hours. There would be oratory from 
some of the Anglo-Saxon members, im- 
passioned gesture from some of the Latins. 
Then the chairman would say, ‘What does 

t. Hoover think?’ Hoover, who had 
been sitting tilted back in his chair, would 

_ let down the forelegs with a snap and begin 
Speaking in his quiet little voice—just 
Common sense. If it didn’t straighten the 
_ thing out at once, at least it stated the view 
to which the majority had to come round in 
the end because it was the logic of the 
Situation.’ 


THE SATURDAY 


He solved two important crises, of which 
the first was the greatest. When he came 
over with the peace mission he probably 
knew as well as the Germans themselves 
just where Germany stood for food. He 
had taken the opportunity in the C. R. B. 
days to inform himself as to her general 
food resources. I remember in 1915 he 


“made me very unhappy by telling me that 


the blockade of Germany would not force 
her to quit that year or the next; that it 
really would not be felt in full force until 
the end of 1917. 

As soon as the guns were still he had his 
experts at work ascertaining the true Ger- 
man situation. 

He found what he expected—that the 
campaign of 1918 had been the supreme 
adventure for the old German gang. It 
was a case of win and loot the world or lose 
and starve. He calculated that Germany 
could pull herself through until about April, 
1919; then if peace were not in effect some- 
thing drastic must be done. When the 
Germans began appealing for food they 
made much the same estimate— March or 
April and then starvation. Spartacism, 
own brother to Bolshevism, had broken 
out in Berlin, had been suppressed with 
difficulty by Noske’s own machine guns. 
Bolshevism had come to the surface in the 
Allied countries. It vastly complicated 
the Clyde and Belfast strikes of December 
and January. Everywhere Russian agents 
were at work. “My Western bringing ups 2 


said Hoover in one of his circular letters to ‘ 


the staff, ‘taught me not to kick an enemy 
after I have got him down.” But he hada 
reason more appealing to some of the 
gentlemen about the council tables of 
Paris. Starving men are not afraid of 
machine guns. Let Germany go unrelieved 
and blockaded until April, and she would 
blow up in anarchy—an anarchy that might 
spread. 

There was only one practical way for 
Germany to get food—lift the blockade for 
provision ships and let her pay in some of 
her accumulated gold. In certain quarters 
that suggestion was ill received. The ready 
asset of gold was wanted for indemnities 
and reparation funds. When the first sug- 
gestion slipped out one part of the Euro- 
pean press stormed and raved. Germany 
was lying. Germany had immense stores 
of food. Hoover sat tight. By January 
he had put the matter up to the Council of 
Four. They tell me that his summary was 
a masterpiece, and that when he had fin- 
ished Messrs. Orlando, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau had nothing to say. The 
order went forth. 


Mad Clear Through 


But in those days of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues between governments there were 
also intrigues and counterintrigues inside 
of governments. Though the Council of 
Four had spoken he still found himself 
blocked. The tide of Bolshevism in the 
western Allied nations was receding a little. 
Hoover himself has said that he believes 
the peak was reached about February. But 
it smoldered under the surface in Germany. 
The Spartacists and those keen directing 
heads in Russia were only waiting for the 
wind of hunger to blow it into a blaze. It 
was March before Hoover beat down the 
last obstacle, brought Allies and Germans 
to a coldly formal meeting in Brussels, 
whereat the quantity of food and its price 
were arranged. Others did the talking. 
Hoover sat quiet. 

““Now you can go ahead, Mr. Hoover,” 
said one of his associates as they left the 
meeting hall. ; 

“Yes,’”’ replied Hoover simply, and 
walked away with his hat pulled down over 
his eyes. As a matter of fact the food was 
already on the way. Months before, 
Hoover had drafted his plan. In anticipa- 
tion of this agreement a greater quantity of 
wheat and fats than the Allies needed at 
the time had been started from America. 
Had the negotiations failed it could have 
been diverted elsewhere. Within a week 


the first of the relief ships was unloading 
at Hamburg. Had Hoover waited until 
the agreement was actually signed relief 
might have come too late. 
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: Similarly, when through hard negotia- 
tions involving both friendly and enemy 
governments he found the way clear to 
relieve Poland through Dantzic, he had fore- 
seen the situation. When the first British car- 
goes of breadstuffs began unloading the 
Americans had already been on the job for 
a month and 20,000 tons of foodstuffs had 
already gone to Warsaw. The British 
started with the pistol; so did Hoover, but 
he had a flying start. 

Some twenty years hence, when the open 
covenants of the Council of Four are re- 


vealed to the world, we may have a more | 


dramatic account than I can give here of 
Hoover’s last important appearance before 
that august body. He had been on a quick 
swinging trip through the suffering Balkans 
and the fringes of Russia. In Hungary, 
Just rescued—and by American relief — 
from Bela Kun, he had found most of the 
food resources still in the grip of conquering 
neighbors, had encountered an open plot 
to turn the new republic into a monarchy, 
with one of the accursed reactionary 
dynasty of Hapsburg on the throne. T 
hear that he astonished the Council of 
Four that day—the quiet Mr. Hoover 
seemed for the first time to have lost his 
temper. I hear that he spoke with an elo- 
quence which no one had ever suspected in 
him, and that the sardonic M. Clemenceau, 
who dearly loves a row, was very much 
interested. 


Asking Hoover a Settled Habit 


Proceeding from the council, Hoover 
summoned our correspondents and put it 
up to them as Americans. “(He was pale 
and drawn,” said one of them, “‘like a man 
who has been through a hard trips tae 
looked a little abnormal to me. I didn’t 
realize until he spoke that it was because 
he was mad clear down to the ground. It 
came out too fast for me to take it down, 
but I remember what he said at the last: 
‘Do a set of red-blooded Americans intend 
to stand by and see a Hapsburg king put 
on the throne of a republic?’” It didn’t 
happen. Doubtless Wilson was just wait- 
ing for some such support. What measures 
were taken the world may not know until 
scholars get a chance to go poking round in 
the records; by which time we shall all be 
dead or indifferent. But the Hapsburg 
dynasty faded out of the picture, and 
Hungary got back her food. 

That is the only episode of Hoover’s five 
years in the relief of Europe which I can 
describe as dramatic. He was more char- 
acteristic on his final exit. Far ahead, as 
he usually does, he had seen that Europe 
must not for her own good be carried by 
America beyond the harvest of 1918. He 
saw that only one sore spot remained—the 
children, in need of milk and special foods. 
He had saved from the profits of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration enough money 
to set afoot that work—the only piece of 
official relief which we continue to do in 
Europe. He had, as a side line to his work, 
organized a system of American technical 
advisers to the new struggling governments. 
The peace conference was virtually over 
by now, but his European associates of 
the Economic Council were still at work. 
They had grown used, in pinches, to ask as 
a final resort, ‘‘Mr. Hoover, what shall we 
do?” No one probably will ever know how 
much they leaned on the detached, dis- 
interested good sense of this practical 
Yankee. So at the end they met with him 
again to put the same old question regard- 
ing the whole state of Europe. Hoover 
reviewed it all for them, bringing the prob- 
lem down through production and trans- 
portation to the root of the whole ques- 
tion—coal. He showed them what could 
be done about coal, and what could not be 
done. Finally he laid out a plan, not for 
relieving the situation—that were im- 
possible—but for making the best of it 
until it relieved itself. 

That was his valedictory. A few days 
later, with only some of the old C. R. B. 
crowd to see him off, he started back for 
his rest among the live oaks and poppies 
of Palo Alto. In the five years there 
finished he had lived what I consider the 
most romantic story of the Great War. 
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Did You Ever 
Whip Cream ? 


I guess, if the truth were known, we 
would find that a lot of men are on 
intimate terms with kitchen aprons 


and machinery. Ever notice how 
cream acts? You crank the egg beater 
about 1000 r.p.m. and nothing seems 
to happen. Then, just as you are 
about to advise the boss that the 
cream is no good, it suddenly stiffens. 


Mennen lather works the same Way. 
About one man in a hundred fails to 
get best results because he won’t take 
the time to build up a firm lather. 


These friends of yours who rave 
about the marvelous results they get 
with Mennen’s devote about three 
minutes to brisk brushing, using a 
lot of water—three times as much 
water as ordinary lather will hold. 


The meanest beard that ever 
sprouted, curls up and quits after 
three minutes’ exposure to Mennen 
lather. 


The reason I am trying to get men to use 
Mennen’s rightly is that experience has taught 
me that all the printed advertising in the 
world doesn’t equal the selling power of satis- 
fied users. Once a man really knows Mennen’s, 
he is a better advertisement than I ever wrote. 

In our giant size 50 cent tube are the mak- 
ings of shaves so gorgeous that words fail me 
when I try to describe them, but you must 
do your part. ; 

Remember—the proper amount of Cream— 
plenty of water—hot or cold—no rubbing with 
fingers—and three minutes of brush action. 


td 
(Mennen Salesman) a 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. USA. 


OTH were so comfortable they just 
couldn’t keep awake. 


Daddy pulled out the Leg Rest. Then he 
pushed the Suston in the arm of the Royal 
so the back could recline . . . and look 
what happened! 


* * * 


That same thing is happening in hun- 
dreds of thousands of American homes. 
Royal Easy Chairs have warmed their 
way into an intimate place in the family 
life of more homes than have probably 
all other makes of easy chairs combined. 
For no equally convenient and artistic 
easy chair ever approximated the Royal 
in comfort. None has ever permitted 
such perfect relaxation for tired nerves 
and body. 


So today Royals are heralded as the 
“World’s Easiest Easy Chairs.” 


And all is due to the Push Button and the 
Leg Rest, both being patented features 
and findable only in Royal Easy Chairs. 


ROYAL 


THE 


EAS Yaris ak 


No. 3 Special. Oak, 
Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Covered in dura- 
ble Imitation Spanish 
Leather Equipped with 
DeLuxe seat. 
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Showing Leg Rest 
Concealed 


No. 4 Special. Oak, 
Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Covered in dura- 
ble Imitation Spanish 
Leather. Equipped with 
De Luxe seat. 


Showing Leg Rest 
Concealed 
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HE Push Button, concealed in right 
chair-arm, enables the occupant to 
change from an upright to a full reclining 
position without moving from the chair. 


When lightly pressed, it releases the back, 
which either drops gently with the weight 
of the body to the position desired, or 
automatically rises. In any position the 
back securely locks when the button 1s 
released. 


Leg Rest, also concealed when not in use, 
draws out—affords rest for the feet with- 
out recourse to other furniture. 


Made in handsome overstuffed Colonial 
and Period. designs. Mahogany or Oak 
finish. Luxuriously upholstered in Tapes- 
tries, Velours and Leather (real and fab- 
ricated). 


For sale at leading dealers. To get the 
genuine look for name “Royal” on Push 
Button. See the two special values at 
the left—this week being demonstrated 
by possibly 5,000 furniture dealers in co- 
operation with this advertisement. 
Meanwhile write for our free booklet, 
“Royal Ease.” 
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he knew she’d been—what she shouldn’t 
_ be—up here.” 

alle mistress, you mean?” snapped 
Phil. 

“Yes, sir,” whispered Jimmy, his face 
purple with agonized shame. 

“And then?” 

“Susan’s a wonder,” continued Jimmy, 
taking heart now his Rubicon lay behind 
him. “Most girls would have thrown a fit. 
But Susan seems to feel there’s a lot to Mr. 
Young, in spite of all that rotten side of 
him. She saw right away he believed that 
about her, and so he couldn’t be blamed 
much for getting sore. Anyway, he must 
have a white streak in him, for Susan 
talked to him—the way she can—and he 
soon realized he was in all wrong. But the 
reason he was in wrong—that’s what 
finished things between Susan and Mr. 
Phar! I guess you won’t blame me for 
wanting to punch his head.” 

“No,” I threw in; “I shouldn’t blame 
you for wanting to punch mine!” 

“Give us the reason, Jimmy,” insisted 
Phil, his grave, Indianlike face stiffened 
to a mask. 

“Mr. Young didn’t get that lie from 
Mr. Phar,” admitted Jimmy, “but he did 
take it straight to him, when he first heard 
it, thinking he ought to know.” 

“Do you mean to tell me Maltby con- 
firmed it?’’ I cried. 

“Well,” Jimmy hesitated, “‘it seems he 
didn’t come right out and say, ‘Yes, that’s 
so!’ But he didn’t deny it either. Sort of 
shrugged his shoulders, I guess, and did 
things with his eyebrows. Whatever he 
did or- didn’t, Mr. Young got it fastened 
in his head then and there that Susan ——”’ 

But this time Jimmy simply couldn’t 
go on; the words stuck in his throat and 
stayed there. 

Phil’s eyes met mine and held them, long. 

“Hunt,” he said quietly at last, “it’s a 
fortunate thing for Susan—for all of us— 
that I have long years of self-discipline be- 

hind me. Otherwise I should go to New 
York to-morrow, find Maltby Phar, and 
shoot him.” 

Jimmy’s blue eyes flashed toward Phil 
a startled but admiring glance. 

“What do you propose to do, Hunt?” 
demanded Phil. 

“Think,” I replied; “think hard—think 
things through. Wednesday morning [ 
shall leave for New York.” 
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M* PROPHECY was correct. Wednes- 
day, at 12:03 a.M., I left for New York, 
in response to the shocking telegram from 
Lucette. I arrived at Gertrude’s address, 
an august apartment house on upper Park 
Avenue, a little before half past two, dis- 
missed my taxi at the door, noting as I did 
so a second taxi standing at the curb just 
ahead of my own, and was admitted to 
the dignified public-entrance hall with sur- 
prising promptness, considering the hour, 
by the mature buttons on duty. Buttons 
Was a man nearing sixty, at a guess, of 
markedly Irish traits, and he was unex- 
pectedly wide-awake. When I gave him 
My name and briefly stated the reason 
for my untimely arrival his deepset eyes 
glittered with excited curiosity, while he 
drew down deep parallels about his mouth 
In a grimacing attempt at deepest sym- 
pathy and profoundest respect. I ques- 
tioned him. Several persons had gone up 
to Mrs. Hunt’s apartment, he solemnly 
informed me, during the past two hours. 
He believed the police were in charge. 
“Police?” I exclaimed, incredulous. 
He believed so. He would say no more. 
_“Take me up at once!” I snapped at 
him. “Surely there’s a mistake. There 
can be no reason for police interference.” 
is eyes glittered more shrewdly, the 
drawn parallels deepened yet further as he 
shot back the elevator door. 
It was unmistakably a police officer who 


admitted me for the first and last time 


to Gertrude’s apartment. On hearing my 
Name he nodded, then closed the door 
irmly in the face of buttons, who had 
lingered. - 

“He’s been warned not to tip off the 
Press,” said the police officer, “but it’s just 
as well to be cautious.” 

“The press? What do you mean?” I 
asked. “Ts it a New York custom for police 
to enter a house of mourning?” I wasaware 
as [ spoke of repressed voices murmuring 


Iman adjoining room. 


‘Tm Sergeant Conlon,” he answered, 
“in charge here till the coroner comes. He 
should make it by seven. If you're the 
poor lady’s husband you'll be needed. T’ll 
have to detain you.” 

_ As he ended, the murmur ended in the ad- 
joining room, and Lucette walked out from 
it. She was wearing an evening gown—blue, 
I think—cut very low, and a twinkling 


ornament of some kind in her hair. She 
has fine shoulders and beautiful hair. But 
her face had gone haggard; she had been 


weeping; she looked ten years older than 
when I had last seen her. 

“What is it? What is it?” 
of her. 
gram!”’ 

“Looks like murder,” said Sergeant Con- 
lon, dry and short. “I wouldn’t talk much 
if I was you, not till the coroner gets here. 
I’m bound to make notes of what you say.” 

For the merest hundredth of a second my 
scalp prickled, my flesh went cold; but 
sheer incredulity was still strong upon me; 
it beat back the horror. It was simply not 
real, all this. 

“At least,” I managed, “give me facts— 
something!”’ 

Then unreality deepened to utter night- 
mare, passing all bounds of reason. Lu- 
cette spoke, and life turned for me to sheer 
prattling madness; toa gibbering grotesque! 

“Susan did it!’’ she cried, her voice 
going high and strident, slipping from all 
control. “I know it! I know she did! I 
know it! Wasn’t she with her? Alone with 
her? Who else could have done it? Who 
else? It’s in her blood!”’ 

Well, of course, when a woman you have 
played tag with in her girlhood goes mad 
before you, raves 

How could one act or answer? Then, 
too, she had vanished; or had [ really seen 
her in the flesh at all? Really heard her 
voice, crying out 

Sergeant Conlon’s voice came next; 
short, dry, businesslike. It compelled belief. 

“T’ve a question or two for you, Mr. 
Hunt. This way; steady!” 

I felt his hand under my elbow. 

Gertrude’s apartment was evidently a 
very large one; I had vaguely the sensa- 
tion of passing down a long hall with an ell 
in it, and so into a small, simply furnished 
but tasteful room—the sitting room for her 
maids, as I later decided. Sergeant Conlon 
shut the door and locked it. 

“That’s not to keep you in,” he said; 
“it’s to keep others out. Sit down, Mr. 
Hunt. Smoke somethin’. Let’s make our- 
selves comfortable.” 

The click of the shot bolt in the lock had 
suddenly, I found, restored my power of 
coordination. It had been like the sharp 
handclap which brings home a hypnotized 
subject to reason and reality. I was now, 
in a moment, not merely myself again, but 
peculiarly alert and. steady of nerve, and 
I gave matter-of-fact assent to Sergeant 
Conlon’s suggestions. I lit a cigarette and | 
took possession of the most comfortable 
chair. Conlon remained standing. He had 
refused my cigarettes, but he now lighted a 
long, roughly rolled cigar. 

“T get these from a fellow over on First 
Avenue,” he explained affably. ‘“‘He makes 
them up himself. They’re not so bad.” 

I attempted a smile and achieved a 
classic reaction. ‘They look—efficient,’”’ I 
said. “And now, sergeant, what has hap- 
pened here? If I’ve seemed dazed for the 
past ten minutes, it’s little wonder. I hur- 
ried down in response to a telegram saying 
my wife You know we’ve lived apart 
for years?”’ He grunted assent. “Saying 
she had died suddenly. And I walked in, 
unprepared, on people who seem to me to 
be acting parts in a crook melodrama of the 
crudest type. Be kind enough to tell me 
what it’s all about!” 

Sergeant Conlon’s gray-blue eyes fixed 
me asI spoke. He was a big, thickset man, 
nearing middle age; the bruiser build, 
physically; but with a solidly intelligent- 
looking head and trustworthy eyes. 

“T’ll do that, Mr. Hunt,” he assented. 
“T got Mrs. Arthur to send you that tele- 
gram; but I'll say to you first-off, now 
you’ve come, I don’t suspect you of bein 

mixed up in this affair. When I shot that 
‘Looks like murder’ at you, I did it de- 
liberate. Well—that’s neither here nor 
there; but I always go by the way things 


: I demanded 
“TI know nothing but your tele- 
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strike me. I have to.’”’ He twirled a light 
chair round to face me and seated himself, 
leaning a little forward, his great stubby 
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hands propped on his square knees. “‘Here’s 
the facts then—what we know are facts: 
It seems Mrs. Arthur—she’s been visitin’ 
Mrs. Hunt for two weeks past. She went 
to the opera to-night with a Mr. Phar; she 
says you know him well.” I nodded. 
“Durin’ the last act of the opera they were 
located by somebody in the office down 
there and called out to the phone—an ac- 
cident to Mrs. Hunt—see?—important.” 
Again I nodded. ‘Mrs. Arthur answered 
the phone, and Doctor Askew—he lives in 
this house, but he’s Mrs. Hunt’s reg’ lar 
doctor—well, he was on the wire. He just 
told her to hurry back as fast as she could— 
and she and Mr. Phar hopped a taxi and 
beat it up here. Doctor Askew met them 
at the door, and ~ couple of scared maids. 
The doc’s a good man—big rep—one of the 
best. He’d taken charge and sent on the 
quiet for us. I got here with a couple of 
my men soon after Mrs. Arthur.” 

“But ——” 

“T know, J know!” he stopped me off. 
“But I want you to get it all straight. 
Mrs. Hunt, sir, was killed—somehow— 
with a long, sharp-pointed brass paper 
knife—a reg’lar weapon. I’ve examined it. 
And someone drove that thing—and it 
must ’a’ took some force, believe me!— 
right through her left eye up to the han- 
dle—a full inch of metal plumb into her 
brain!” 

I tried to believe him. as he said this; 
as, seeing my blankness, he repeated it for 
me in other words. For the moment it was 
impossible. This sort of thing must have 
happened in the world, of course—at other 
times, to other people. But not now, not 
to Gertrude. Certainly not to Gertrude; 
a woman so aloof, so exquisite, self shel- 
tered, class sheltered, not merely from ug- 
liness, from the harsh and brutal, but from 
everything in life even verging toward vul- 
garity, coarse passion, the unrestrained. 

“That’s the way she was killed, Mr. 
Hunt—no mistake. Now—who did it— 
and why? That’s the point.” 

At my elbow was a table with a reading 
lamp on it, a desk set, a work basket, be- 
longing, I suppose, to one of the maids, 
and some magazines. One magazine lay 
just before me—The Reel World—a by- 
product of the great moving-picture in- 
dustry. I had been staring—unseeingly, at 
first—at a flamboyant advertisement on 
its cover that clamored for my attention, 
until now, with Conlon’s question, it mo- 
mentarily gained it. The release of a mag- 
nificent superfeature was announced, in no 
quavering terms. “The Sins of the Fa- 
thers” it shrieked at me! “All the thrilling 
human suspense”; ‘“‘virile, compelling’; 
“brimming over with the kind of action 
and adventure your audiences crave”; “‘it 
delivers the wallop!” 

Instantly with a new force Lucette’s out- 
cry swept back upon me. “Susan did it! 
Wasn’t she with her? Alonewith her? It’s 
in her blood!”’ 

And at once every faculty of my spirit 
leaped, with an almost supernatural acute- 
ness, to the defense of the one being on 
earth I wholly loved. All sense of unreality 
vanished. Now for it—since it must be 
so! Susan and I, if need be, against the 
world! : 

“Go on, sergeant. What’s your theory?”’ 

‘““Never mind my theory! I'd like to 
get yours first—when I’ve given you all 
I know.” 

_ “All right then! 
Ta 

“Rasy, Mr. Hunt! It’s not as simple as 
allthat. Well, here it is: Somewhere round 
ten o’clock a Miss Blake—a magazine 
writer livin’ on West Tenth Street—your 
ward, I understand?” 

Viego 7 

“Well, she calls here, alone, and asks 
for Mrs. Arthur. Mrs. Hunt’s personal 
maid—English; she’s no chicken either— 
she lets her in and says Mrs. Arthur isn’t 
here—see—and didn’t the door boy tell her 
so? Yes, says Miss Blake, but she’ll wait 
for her anyway. The maid—name of If- 
fley—says she thought that was queer, so 
she put it to Miss Blake that maybe she’d 
better ask Mrs. Hunt. Oh, says Miss 
Blake, I thought she was out too. But it 
seems Mrs. Hunt was in her private sittin’ 
room; she’d had a slight bilious attack, 
and she’d got her corsets off and somethin’ 
loose on, the way women do, and was all 
set for a good read. So the maid didn’t 
think she could see Miss Blake, but any- 
how she took in her card—and Mrs. Hunt 
decided to see her. That maid Iffley’s an 
intelligent woman; she’s all broke up, but 
she ain’t hysterical like the cook—who 


But be quick about 
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didn’t see nothin’ anyway. The parlor 
maid was havin’ her night off, but she’s 
back now too, and I’ve got ’em all safe 
where they can’t talk to outsiders yet. I 
don’t want this thing in the papers to- 
morrow, not if I can help it; I want to 
keep it dark till I know better where ’'m 
gettin’ off.” 

“Right!” I approved. ‘What’s the 
maid’s story?” ‘ 

“Well, I’ve questioned her pretty close, 
and I think it’s to be relied on. It hits me 
that way. Mrs. Hunt, she says, when she 
took in Miss Blake’s card, was lyin’ on her 
couch in a long trailin’ thing—what ladies 
call a negligée.” 

“ce Yes? ” 

“And she was cuttin’ the pages of some 
na Doe with that paper knife I spoke of.” 

““ es ? ” 

“And her dog, a runty little French bull, 
was sleepin’ on the rug beside the couch.” 

“What does that matter?” 

“More’n you’d think! He’s got a 
broken leg—provin’ some kind of a struggle 
must ’a’?’ ——” 

“T see. Go on!” ‘ 

‘Well, Mrs. Hunt, the maid says, looked 
at Miss Blake’s card a minute and didn’t 
say anythin’ special, but seemed kind 
of puzzled. Her only words was, ‘Yes, 
I ought to see-her.’ So the maid goes for 
Miss Blake and shows her to the door, 
which she’d left ajar, and taps on it for her, 
and Mrs. Hunt calls to come in. So Miss 
Blake goes in and shuts the door after her, 
and the maid comes back to this room 
we're in now—it’s round the corner of the 
hall from Mrs. Hunt’s room—see? But 
she don’t much more than get here—just 
to the door—when she hears the dog give a 
screech and then go on cryin’ like as if he’d 
been hurt. « 

“The cook was in here, too, and she claims 
she heard a kind of jarrin’ sound, like 
somethin’ heavy fallin’; but Iffley—that’s 
the maid, they call her Iffley—says all | 
she noticed was the dog. Anyway, she 
listened a second, then she started for Mrs, 
Hunt’s room—and the cook, bein’ nervous, 
locked herself in here and sat with her eyes 
tight shut and her fingers in her ears. Fact. 
She says she can’t bear nothin’ disagree- 
able. Too bad about her, ain’t it!” 

“And then?’ I protested crossly. 

“Well, Mr. Hunt, when the Iffey woman 
turned the hall corner the door of your poor 
wife’s room opens and Miss Blake walks 
out. She had the paper knife in her right 
hand, and the knife and her hand was all 
bloody; her left hand was bloody too; and 
we’ve found blood on her clothes since. 
There was a queer vacant look about her— 
that’s what the maid says. She didn’t 
seem to see anythin’. Naturally, the maid 
was scared stiff—but she got one look in 
at the door anyway—that was enough for 
her. She was too scared even to yell, she 
says. Paralyzed—she just flopped back 
against the wall half faintin’. 

“And then she noticed somethin’ that 
kind of brought her to again! Mr. Hunt, 
that young woman, Miss Blake, she’d gone 
quiet as you please and curled herself down 
on a rug in the hallway—that bloody knife 
in her hand—and she was either dead or 
fast asleep! And then the doorbell rang, 
and the Iffey woman says she don’t know 
how she got past that prostrate figger on 
the rug—her very words, Mr. Hunt—that 
prostrate figger on the rug—but she did, 
somehow; got to the door. And wheu she 
opened it, there was Doctor Askew and the 
elevator man. And then she passed out. 
And I must say I don’t much blame her, 
considerin’.” 

““Where’s Miss Blake now?” I sharply 
demanded. 

“She’s still fast asleep, Mr. Hunt—to 
call it that. The doc says it’s—some- 
thin’ or other—due to shock. Same as 4 
trance.” 

I started up. ‘Where is Doctor Askew? 
I must see him at once!” i 

“We've laid Miss Blake on the bed in 
Mrs. Arthur’s room. He’s observin’ her.” 

“Take me there.” 

“T]] do that, Mr. Hunt. But I’ll ask 
you a question first—straight. Is there 
any doubt in your mind that that young: 
lady—your ward—killed Mrs. Hunt?” 

I met his gray-blue glance directly, paus- 
ing a moment before I spoke. “Sergeant, 
Conlon,” I replied, while a meteor shower 
of speculation shot through me with the. 
rapidity of light waves, ‘there is no doubt 
whatever in my mind: Miss Blake could. 
not—and so did not—kill my wife.” 

““Who did, then?” 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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= (Continued from Page 82) not a couch, as Vonlon had called it—on a 
Wait! Let me first ask you a question, chaise longue, a book with a vivid green 
sergeant: Who sent for Doctor Askew?” cover in her left hand, a bronze paper knife 
“That s the queerest part of it; Miss with a thin, pointed blade in her right. She 
Blake did. - was holding it with the knuckles of her 
“Ah! How? ; mh hand upward, her thumb along the handle, 
There’s a phone in Mrs. Hunt’s sittin’ and the point of the blade turned to her 
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room. Miss Blake called the house oper- 
ator, gave her name and location, and said 
not to waste a moment—to send up a doc- 
tor double-quick!”’ 

“Is that all she said?” 

“No. The operator tells me she said 
Mrs. Hunt had had a terrible accident and 
was dyin’.’’ 

“You're certain she said ‘accident 1722 

“The girl who was at the switchboard— 
name of Joyce—she’s sure of it.”’ 

I smiled, grimly enough. ‘Then that is 
exactly what occurred, sergeant—a terrible 
accident; hideous. Your question is an- 
swered. Nobody killed Mrs. Hunt—unless 
you are so thoughtless or blasphemous as to 
eall it an act of God!” 

“Oh, come on now!” he objected, shak- 
ing his head, but not, I felt, with entire 
conviction. ‘No,’ he continued stub- 
bornly, “I been turnin’ that over too. But 
there’s no way an accident like that could 
‘a’ happened. It’s not possible!” 

“Fortunately,” I insisted, “nothing else 
is possible! Are you asking me to believe 
that a young, sensitive girl with an extraor- 
dinary imaginative sympathy for others— 
a girl of brains and character, as all her 
friends have reason to know—asking me to 
believe that she walked coolly into my 
wife’s room this evening, rushed savagely 
upon her, wrested a paper knife from her 
hand, and then found the sheer brute 
strength of will and arm to thrust it through 
her eye deep into her brain? Are you fur- 
ther asking me to believe that having done 
this frightful thing she kept her wits about 
her, telephoned at once fora doctor—being 
careful to call her crime an accident—and 
So passed at once into a trance of some kind 
and walked from the room with the bloody 
knife in her hand? What possible motive 
could be strong enough to drive such a girl 
to such a deed?” 

“Jealousy,” said Sergeant Conlon. “She 
wanted you—and your wife stood in her 
way. That’s what I get from Mrs. Arthur.” 

“I see. But the three or four persons 
who know Miss Blake and me best will tell 
you how absurd that is, and you’ll find 
their reasons for thinking so are very con- 
vineing. Is Mr. Phar still about?” 

“He is. I’ve detained him.” 

“What does he think of Mrs. Arthur’s 
nonsensical theory?” ~ 

“He’s got a theory of his own,” said 
Conlon; “‘and it happens to be the same as 

mine.” 
“Well?” 
“Mr. Phar says Miss Blake’s own father 
| Went mad—all of a sudden; cut some 


left, across and a little in toward her body. 


She was wearing a very lovely negligée, a 


true creation, all in filmy tones of old gold. 
On a low-set tip-table at her elbow stood 
a reading lamp, and a small coal-black 
French bull lay asleep on a superb Chinese 
rug—lay close in by the chaise longue, just 
where a dropped hand might caress him. A 
light silky-looking coverlet of a peculiar 
dull blue, harmonizing with certain tones 


of the rug, was thrown across Gertrude’s 


feet. 

As Susan shut the door the little bull 
pricked up his bat ears and started to 
uncurl, but Gertrude must have spoken to 
him, for he settled back again—not, how- 
ever, to sleep. It was alla picture; I heard 
no sounds. Then I saw Gertrude put down 
her book on the table and swing her feet 
from the chaise longue, meaning to rise and 
greet Susan. But as she attempted to stand 
up the light coverlet entangled her feet and 
tripped her; she lost her balance, tried 
with a violent, awkward lurch of her whole 
body to recover herself, and stamped rather 
than stepped full on the dog’s forepaws. 
He writhed, springing up between her feet— 
the whole grotesque catastrophe was, in 
effect, a single, fatal gesture!—and Cer- 
trude, throwing her hands instinctively be- 
fore her face, fell heavily forward, the 
length of her body, prone. I saw Susan 
rush toward her —— And the psychic reel 
flickered out, blanked. I needed to see no 
more. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Hunt?” 
Conlon was asking. 

“No,” I said bluntly. “No madwoman 
would have summoned a doctor. Miss 
Blake called it a terrible accident. It was. 
Her present state is due to the horror of it. 
When she wakes it will all be explained. 
Now take me to her.” 

Conlon’s gray-blue glance fixed me once 
more. “All right,” he grunted, “I’ve no 
objections. But I’d ’a’ thought your first 
wish would ’a’ been to see your wife.” 

“No,” I replied. “Mrs. Hunt separated 
from me years ago, for reasons of her own. 
I bore her no ill will; in a sense I respected 
her, admired her. Understand me, Ser- 
geant Conlon. There was nothing vulgar 
in her life, and her death in thisstupid way— 
oh, it’s indecent, damnable! A cheap out- 
rage! I could do nothing for her living, 
and can do nothing now. But I prefer to 
remember her as she was. She would prefer 
it too.” 

““Come on, then,’ 
gruffly, I thought. 

He unlocked the door. 
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When you have seen Sta-so’d roofing you will under- 
stand why 23 of the country’s prominent roofing manu- 
facturers surface their asphalt roofings with Sta-so laminated 
slate. Insist on finding the Sta-so label on their roofing. It is 
the certain way of getting beautiful roofing that will not fade. 
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2 0u nor me can’t tell how nor why. But 
it’s back of all this—that’s sure.” 
Throughout all this coarse nightmare, 


this Insane break in Nature, as I have 
called it and must always regard it, let me 


at least be honest. As Conlon spoke, for. 


the tiniest fraction of a second a desolating 
fear darted through me, searing every 
herve with white-hot pain. Was it true? 
Might it not conceivably be true? But this 
single lightning thrust of doubt passed as it 
came. No, not as it came, for it blotted all 
clearness, all power of voluntary thought 
from my mind, but it left behind it a singu- 
lar intensity of vision. Even as the light- 
‘ning pang vanished and, while time yet 
‘Stood still, a moving picture that amounted 
\to hallucination began to play itself out be- 
fore me. It was like 


te : 5 eA aaa 
Wild Pageant of the accwmulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man. 


__I saw Susan shutting the door of a deli- 
cately paneled Georgian room, and every 
detail of this room—a room I had never 
ntered in the flesh—was distinct to me. 
Iven time, I could have inventoried its 
every object. I saw Gertrude lying on— 


could the mere fact of it—clearing, as it did, 
at least all perplexities from my own mind— 
have occurred? For the moment I could 
find no answer; the mystery had hap- 
pened, had worked, but remained a mys- 
tery. 

Like most men in this modern world I 
had taken a vague, mild interest in psy- 
chical research, reading more or less cas- 
ually, and with customary suspension of 
judgment, anything of the sort that came 
in my way. I had a bowing acquaintance 
with its rapidly growing literature; little 
more; and until now I had had no striking 
psychical experiences of my own, and had 
never, as it happened, attended a séance of 
any kind, either popular or scientific. Nev- 
ertheless, I could—to put it so—speak that 
language. J was familiar with the described 
phenomena, in a general way, and with the 
conflicting theories of its leading investi- 
gators; but I had—honestly speaking—no 
pet theories of my own, though always im- 
patient of spiritistic explanations, and 
rather inclined to doubt, too, the persistent 
claim that thought transference had been 
incontrovertibly established. On the whole, 


I suppose I was inclined to favor common- | 


sense mechanistic explanations of such 
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office world. Office records de- 
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MultiKopy Carbon Paper 
makes perfect carbon copies 
that are uniformly clear, sharp, 
and permanent. It is the clean- 
est carbon paper to handle. It 
is economical because’ it lasts 
longer and does more and better 
work per sheet than other car- 
bon papers. 
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ness of your original letters can 
be carried into your carbon 
copies. 
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Improve the appearance of 
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; phenomena, and to regard all others with 


alert suspicion or wearily amused con- 
tempt. ; 

Now at last, in my life’s most urgent 
crisis, I had had news from nowhere; now, 


| furthermore, the being I loved and would 


protect, must protect, had been thrown by 
psychic shock into that grim borderland, 
the abnormal; that land of lost voices, of 
the fringe of consciousness, of dissociated 
personalities, of morbid obsession and wild 
symbolic dreams. Following on Conlon’s 
heels, then, I entered a softly illumined 
room—a restrained Louis Seize room, a true 
Gertrude room, with its cool French-gray 
paneled walls; but entered there as into 
sinister darkness, as if groping for light. The 


| comfortably accustomed, the predictable, 


I felt, lay all behind me; I must step warily 
henceforth among shifting shadows and 
phosphoric blurs. The issues were too 
terrifying, too vast, for even one little false 
move; Susan’s future, the very health of her 
soul, might depend now upon the blunder- 
ing clumsiness or the instinctive tact with 
which I attempted to pick and choose my 
way. It was with a secret shuddering of 
flesh and spirit that I entered that discreet, 
faultless room. 

Susan was lying on the low single 
French bed, a coverlet drawn over her; 
they had removed her trim tailored hat, the 
jacket of her dark suit, and her walking 
boots, leaving them on the couch by the 
silk-curtained windows, where they had 
perhaps first placed her. She had not 
dressed for the evening before coming up 
to Gertrude’s; it was evidently to have 
been a businesslike call. Her black weblike 
hair—smoky, I always called it, to tease 
her; it never fell lank or separated into 
strings—had been disordered, and a float- 
ing weft of it had drifted across her fore- 
head and hung there. Her face was moon 
white, her lips pale, the lines of cheek and 
chin had sharpened, her eyes were closed. 
It was very like death. My throat tight- 
ened and ached. 

Doctor Askew stood across the bed from 
us, looking down at her. 

‘“‘Here’s Mr. Hunt,” said Conlon, with- 
out further introduction. ‘‘He wants to see 
you.” Then he stepped back to the door 
and shut it, remaining over by it, at some 
distance from the bed. His silence was ex- 
pressive. ‘Now show me!” it seemed to 
say. ‘This may be a big case for me and 
it may not. If not, I’m satisfied; I’m ready 
for anything. Go on, show me!” 

Doctor Askew was not, as I had expected 
to find him, old; nor even middle-aged — 
an expectation caught, I presume, from 
Conlon’s laconic “‘One of the best—a big 
rep”; he was, I now estimated, a year or 
so younger than I. I had never heard of 
him and knew nothing about him, but I 
liked him at once when he glanced humor- 
ously up at Conlon’s ‘‘He wants to see 
you,” nodded to me, and said: “T’ve been 
hoping you’d come soon, Mr. Hunt. I’ve a 
mind to try something here—if you’ve no 
objection to an experiment.” 

He was a short man, not fat, but thickset 
like Conlon; only, with a higher-strung 
vitality, carrying with it a sense of intel- 
lectual eagerness and edge. He had a 
sandy, freckled complexion, bronzy, crisp- 
looking hair with reddish gleams in it, and 
an unmistakably red, aggressive mustache, 
close-clipped but untamed. Green-blue 
eyes. A man, I decided, of many intensi- 
ties; a willful man; but thoughtful, too, 
and seldom unkind. 

“‘Why did you wait for my permission?” 
I asked. 

“‘T shouldn’t have—much longer,” he re- 
plied, his eyes returning to Susan’s un- 
changing face. “‘But I’ve read one or two 
of your essays, so I know something of the 
feel of your mind. It occurred to me you 
might be useful. And besides, I badly need 
some information about this’’—he paused 
briefly —‘“‘this very lovely child.” Again he 
paused a moment, adding: “This is a sin- 
gular case, Mr. Hunt—and likely to prove 
more singular as we see it through. I acted 
too impulsively in sending for Conlon; I 
apologize. It’s not a police matter, as I at 
first supposed. However, I hope there’s no 
harm done. Conlon is holding his horses 
and trying to be discreet. Aren’t you, 
Conlon?” 

““What’s the idea?” muttered Conlon 
from the doorway; Conlon was not used to 
being treated thus, de haut en bas. ‘‘ Even 
if that poor little girl’s crazy we'll have to 
swear out a warrant for her, It’s a police 
matter all right.’ 

“T think not,” said Doctor Askew, dis- 
missing Conlon from’ the conversation. 
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“Have you ever,” he then asked me, 
‘“‘seen Miss Blake like this before?” 

I was about to say “No!” with em- 
phasis, when a sudden memory returned to 
me—the memory of a queer crumpled little 
figure lying on the concrete incline of the 
Eureka Garage; curled up there, like an 
unearthed cutworm, round a shining din- 
ner pail. ‘ Yes,” I replied instead; ‘“once— 
I think,” 

“You think?” 

I sketched the occasion for him and ex- 
plained all its implications as clearly and 
briefly as I could; and while I talked thus 
across her bed Susan’s eyes did not open; 
she did not stir. 

Doctor Askew heard me out, as I felt, 
intently, but kept his eye meanwhile—ex- 
cept for a keen glance or two in my direc- 
tion—on Susan’s face. * 

“All right,’ he said when I had con- 


‘cluded; “that throws more or less light. 


There’s nothing to worry us, at least, in 
Miss Blake’s condition. Under psychical 
trauma—shock—she has a tendency to 
pass into a trance state—amounting prac- 
tically to one of the deeper stages of hyp- 
nosis. She’ll come out of it sooner or later— 
simply wake up—if we leave her alone. 
Perhaps, after all, that’s the wisest thing for 
us to do.” 

On this conclusion he walked away from 
the bed, as if it ended the matter, and lit a 
cigarette. 

““Well, Conlon,” he grinned, “we’re 
making a night of it, eh? Come, let’s all sit 
down and talk things over.’”’ He seated him- 
self on the end-of the couch ashe spoke, 
lounging back on one elbow and crossing 
his knees. ‘‘I ought to tell you, Mr. Hunt,” 
he added, ‘‘that nervous disorders are my 
specialty; more than that, indeed—my 
life! I studied under Janet in Paris, and 
later put in a couple of years as assistant 
physician in the Clinie of Psychiatry, 
Zurich. Did some work, too, at Vienna— 
with Stekel and Freud. So I needn’t say a 
problem of this kind is simply meat and 
drink to me. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything in the world!” 

I was a little chilled by his words, by an 
attitude that seemed to me cold-bloodedly 
professional; nevertheless, I joined him, 
drawing up a chair, and Conlon gradually 
worked his way toward us, though he re- 
mained standing. 

“What I want to know, doc,’”’ demanded 
Conlon, “is why you’ve changed your 
mind?” 

“T haven’t,”’ Doctor Askew responded. 
“T can’t have, because I haven’t yet formed 
an opinion. I’m just beginning to—and 
even that may take me some time.” He 
turned to me. ‘‘What’s your theory, Mr. 
Hunt?” 

I was prepared for this question; my 
mind had been busying itself foresightedly 
with every possible turn our conversation 
was likely to take. All my faculties were 
sharpened by strain, by my pressing sense 
that Susan’s future, for good or evil, might 
somehow be linked to my lightest word. I 
had determined, then, in advance, not to 
speak in Conlon’s presence of my inexpli- 
cable vision, not to mention it at all to 
anyone unless some unexpected turn of 
the wheel might make it seem expedient. 
I could use it to Susan’s advantage, I be- 
lieved, more effectively by indirection; I 
endeavored to do so now. 

“My theory?’ I queried. 

‘“As to how Mrs. Hunt met her death. 
However painful, we’ve got to face that 
out, sooner or later.” 

‘Naturally. But I have no theory,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘I have an unshakable conviction.” 

“Ah! Which is he 

“That the whole thing was accidental of 
course; just as Miss Blake affirmed it to be, 
over the telephone.” 

7 5 rou believe that because she affirmed 
Tate 

“Exactly.” 

‘“That won’t go down with the coroner,” 
struck in Conlon. ‘How could it? Id like 
to think it, well enough—but it don’t 
with me!” 

‘““Wait, Conlon!” suggested Doctor 
Askew sharply. ‘I’ll conduct this inquiry 
just now, if you don’t mind—and if Mr. 
Hunt will be good enough to answer.” 

““Why not?’ I replied. 

““Thank you. Conlon’s point is a good 
one, all the same. Have you been able to 
form any reasonable notion of how such 
an accident could have occurred?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“The hell you have!” exclaimed Conlon 
excitedly, not meaning, I think, to be sar- 
castie. 


““Why, you haven’t even been in. 
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there’—he referred to Gertrude’s bou- 
doir—‘‘or seen the body!” 

“No,” I responded, “but you and Doc- 
tor Askew have, so you can easily put me 
right. Extraordinary as the whole thing 
is—the one deadly chance in perhaps a 
million—there’s nothing impossible about 
it. Merely from the facts you’ve given me, 
Sergeant Conlon, I can reconstruct the 
whole scene—come pretty near it at any 
rate. But the strength of my conviction is 
based on other grounds—don’t lose sight of 
that! Miss Blake didn’t kill, Mrs. Hunt; 
she’s incapable of such an action; and if 
she didn’t, no one else did. An accident is 
the only alternative.”’ 

“Well, then,” grunted Conlon, “tell us 
about it! It’ll take some tellin’!” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Doctor Askew 
before I could begin. ‘‘Sorry, Mr. Hunt— 
but you remember perhaps—when you 
first came in—I had half a mind to try 
something —an experiment.” I nodded. 
“Well, ’ve made up my mind. We'll try it 
right.now, before it’s too late. If it suc- 
ceeds it may yield us a few facts to go on. 
Your suppositions can come afterward.” 

I felt, as he spoke, that something behind 
his words belied their rudeness, that their 
rudeness was rather for Conlon’s benefit 
than for mine. He got up briskly and crossed 
to the bedside. There, after a moment, he 
turned and motioned us both to join him. 

As we did so, tiptoeing instinctively: 
“Yes—this is fortunate,” he said; “‘she’s 
at it again. Look.” 


Susan still lay with shut eyes, as I had | 
first seen her, her arms extended outside | 
the coverlet; but she was no longer entirely _ 


motionless. Her left arm lay relaxed, the 


palm of her left hand upward. I had often _ 


seen her hands lie inertly thus in her lap, 


the palms upward, in those moments off | 
silent withdrawal which I have more than | 


once described. But now her right hand 


was turned downward, the fingers slightly _ 


contracted, as if they held a pen, and the 


hand was creeping slowly on the coverlet _ 


from left to right; it would creep slowly in 


this way for perhaps eight inches, then — 


draw quickly back to its point of starting 


and repeat the maneuver. It was uncanny, | 


this patient repetition—over and over—of 
a single restricted movement. 
“Ts she dyin’—or what?” came from 


Conlon in a husky whisper. | 


i 
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“Far from it!” said Doctor Askew, his 
abrupt, crisp speech in almost ludicrous | 
contrast to Conlon’s sudden awe. “Get me | 
some paper from that desk over there, | 
Conlon. A pad if possible.” ; 

He drew out a pencil from his pocket as | 
he spoke. Conlon hesitated an instant, 
then obeyed, tiptoeing ponderously, with | 
creaking boots, over to a daintily appointed 
writing table, and returning with a block of 
linen paper. Doctor Askew, meanwhile, | 
holding the pencil between his teeth, had 
lifted Susan’s unresisting shoulders—too | 
roughly, I thought—from the bed. 

“Stick that other pillow under her,” he | 
ordered me, sharply enough in spite of the 
impeding pencil. ‘A little farther down— 
so!” 
Susan now lay, no less limply than be- 
fore, with her trunk, shoulders and head 
somewhat raised. Her right hand had | 
ceased its slow, patient movement. 

““What’s the idea?’’? Conlon was mutter- 
ing. ‘‘What’s the idea, doc?” 

Whatever it was it was evident that | 
Conlon didn’t like it. 

“Got the pad?’ demanded Doctor | 
Askew. ‘‘Oh,-good! Here!” 

He almost snatched the pad from Conlon 
and tore the blotter cover from it; then he 
slipped it beneath Susan’s right palm and | 
finally thrust his pencil between her curv 
fingers, its point resting on the linen block, 
which he steadied by holding one corner 
between finger and thumb. For a moment 
the hand remained quiet; then it began 
to write. I say “it” advisedly; no least 
trace of consciousness or purposed control | 
could be detected in Susan’s impassive face 
or heavily relaxed body. Susan was not 
writing; her waking will had no part In” 
this strange automatism; so much, at 
least, was plain to me, and even to Conlon. j 

“Tt’s not her that’s doin’ it,’” came his | 
throaty whisper again. ‘“Who’s pushin” 
that hand?” : 

“Tt’s not sperits, Conlon,” said Doctor 
Askew ironically; “‘you can take my say-80 | 
for that.” With the words he withdrew the’ 
scribbled top sheet from the pad, glanced 
at it and handed it to me. The hand jout-) 
neyed on, covering a second sheet as I read. | 
“That doesn’t help us much, does it?” was 

(Continued on Page 89) ; 


“monotonous refrain. 


(Continued from Page 86) 
Doctor Askew’s comment, when I had de- 
voured the first sheet. 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘not directly. But I’ll 
keep this if you don’t mind.” 

I folded the sheet and slipped it into my 
pocket. Doctor Askew removed the second 
sheet. 

“Same sort of stuff,” he grunted, passing 

it over to me. “It needs direction.” And 
he began addressing—not Susan, to Con- 
lon’s amazement—the hand! ‘What hap- 
pened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?” he 
demanded firmly of the hand. “Tell us ex- 
actly what happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room 
to-night! It’s important. What happened 
in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?” 
_ Always addressing the hand, his full at- 
tention fixed upon it as it moved, he 
repeated this burden over and over: “We 
must know exactly what happened in Mrs. 
Hunt’s room to-night! Tell us what hap- 
pened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night. 
What happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to- 
night?” 

Conlon and I both noted that Susan’s 
breathing, hitherto barely to be detected, 
gradually grew more labored while Doctor 
Askew insisted upon and pressed home his 
He had so placed 
himself now that he could follow the slowly 
penciled words. More and more deliber- 
ately the hand moved; then it paused. 

“What happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room 
to-night?” chanted Doctor Askew. 

“This ain’t right,’’ muttered Conlon. 
“Tt’s worse’n the third degree. I don’t 
like it.” 

He creaked uneasily away. The hand 
moved again, hesitatingly, briefly. 

“Ah,” chanted Doctor Askew—always 
to the hand—“‘it was an accident, was it? 
How did it happen? Tell us exactly how it 
happened—exactly how it happened. We 
must know. How did the accident happen 
in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?” 

Again the hand moved, more steadily 
this time, and seemingly in response to his 
questions. 

Doctor Askew glanced up at me with an 
encouraging smile. ‘We'll get it now—all 
of it. Don’t worry. The hand’s responding 
to control.” 

Though sufficiently astonished and dis- 
turbed by this performance, I was not, like 
Conlon, wholly at sea. Sober accounts of 
automatic writing could be found in all 
modern psychologies; I had read some of 
these accounts—given with all the dry de- 
tachment of clinical data. They had inter- 
ested me, not thrilled me. No supernatural 
power was involved. It was merely the 
comparative rarity of such phenomena in 
the ordinary normal course of experience 
that made them seem awe-inspiring. And 
yet the hand there, solely animate, pa- 
tiently writing in entire independence of a 
consciously directing will! My spine, too, 
like Conlon’s, registered an authentic 
shiver of protest and atavistic fear. But, 
throughout, I kept my tautened wits about 
me, busily working; and they drove me 
now on a sudden inspiration to the writing 
table, where I seized pen and paper and 
wrote down with the most collected celer- 
ity a condensed account of—for so I 
phrased it—‘‘what must, from the estab- 
lished facts, be supposed to have taken 
place in Mrs. Hunt’s boudoir, just after 
Miss Blake had entered it.” I put this 
account deliberately as my theory of the 
matter, as the one solution of the problem 
consistent with the given facts and the 
known characters involved; and I had 
barely concluded when I was startled to 


my feet by Doctor Askew’s voice—raised 
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cheerily above its monotonous murmur of 


questions to the hand—calling my name. 


“What are you up to, Mr. Hunt? My 

little experiment’s over. It’s a complete 
" success.’’ 

He was walking toward me with a hand- 
ful of loose scribbled sheets from the linen 
block. ‘ 

“How is she now?” I inquired anxiously, 
as if she had just been subjected to a dan- 
gerous operation. 

“Allright. Deep under. I shan’t try to 
pull her out yet. Much better for her to 

_come out of it naturally herself. I suggest 
we darken the room and leave her.” 

“That. suits me,” I just caught from 
Conlon, over by the door. 

_ “She'll be quite safe alone?” 

“Absolutely. I want to read this thing 
to Conlon and Mrs. Arthur and Mr. Phar, 


_ before the coroner gets here. I rather think 
they'll find it convincing.” 


Good,” Iresponded. “But, first of all, 


me read them this. I’ve just jotted 


down my analysis of the whole situation. 
It’s a piece of cold constructive reasoning 
from the admitted data, and I shall be 
greatly surprised if it doesn’t on the whole 
agree with what you’ve been able to 
obtain.” 

Doctor Askew stared at me a moment 
curiously. ‘And if it doesn’t agree?”’ he 
asked. 

“If it don’t,” exclaimed Conlon with 
obvious relief, ‘‘it may help us, all the same. 
This thing can’t be settled by that kind of 
stuff, doc.”’ He gave a would-be contemp- 
tuous nod toward Doctor Askew’s handful 
of scrawled pages. ‘“That’s no evidence— 
whatever it says. Where does it come 
from? Who’s givin’ it? It can’t be sworn 
to on the Book, that’s certain—eh? Let’s 
get out-a here and begin to talk sense!” 
Conlon opened the door eagerly, and 
creaked off through the hall. 

“Go with him,” ordered Doctor Askew. 
“Tl put out the lights.” Then he touched 
my elbow and gave mea slight nod. “I see 
your point, of course. But I hope you’ve 
hit somewhere near it.” 

“Doctor,” I replied, “this account of 
mine is exact. I’ll tell you later how I 
know that.” 

“Ah!” he grunted, with a green-blue 
flash of eyes. “What a lucky devil I am! 
But I’ve felt all along this would prove a 
rewarding case.”’ 

Up to this point I have been necessarily 
thus detailed, but I am eager now to win 
past the cruder melodrama of this insanely 
disordered night. I am eager to win back 
from all these damnable and distracting 
things to Susan. This book is hers, not 
mine; it is certainly not Sergeant Conlon’s 
or Doctor Askew’s. So you will forgive me, 
and understand, if I present little more 
than a summary of the immediately follow- 
ing hours. 

We found Maltby and Lucette in the 
drawing-room, worn out with their night- 
long vigil; Maltby somnolent and savage; 
Lucette still keyed high, suffering from ex- 
asperated nerves which—perhaps for the 
first time in her life—she could not control. 
They were seated as far apart as the room 
permitted, having long since talked them- 
selves out, and were engaged, I think, in 
tacitly hating one another. The situation 
was almost impossible; yet I knew I must 
dominate it somehow, and begin by dom- 
inating myself—and in the end, with Con- 
lon’s and Doctor Askew’s help, I succeeded. 
Conlon, I confess, proved to be an unex- 
pected ally all through. 

“Now, Mrs. Arthur, and you, Mr. Phar,’’ 
he stated at once as we entered the drawing- 
room together, “I’ve brought Mr. Hunt in 
here to read you his guess at what happened 
last evenin’. Doctor Askew’ll be with us in 
a minute, and he’s got somethin’ to lay be- 
fore you. . . . No; Miss Blake’s not 
come round yet. The doc’ll explain about 
her. But we'll hear from Mr. Hunt first, 
see? I’ve examined him andI’m satisfied he’s 
straight. You’ve known him long enough to 
form your own opinions, but that’s mine. 
Oh, here’s the doc! ‘Go on, Mr. Hunt.” 

With this lead I was at length able to 
persuade Lucette and Maltby to listen, 
sullenly enough, to my written analysis. 
My feeling toward them both, though bet- 
ter concealed, was quite as hostile as theirs 
toward me, but I saw that I caught their 
reluctant attention and that Maltby was 
somewhat impressed by what I had written, 
and by my interjected amplifications of the 
more salient points. I had been careful to 
introduce no facts not given me by Ser- 
geant Conlon, and when I had finished, 
ignoring Lucette’s instant murmur of im- 
patience and incredulity, I turned to him 
and said: ‘Sergeant, is there anything 
known to you and not known to me—any 
one detail discovered during your examina- 
tion of Mrs. Hunt’s boudoir, say—which 
makes my deductions impossible or ab- 
surd?”’ 

He reflected a moment, then acknowl- 
edged: ‘‘Well, no, Mr. Hunt. Things 
might ’a’ happened like that; maybe they 
did. But just sayin’ so don’t prove they 
did!’ 


“May I ask you a few questions?” 

“Sure.” 

“Had Mrs. Hunt’s body been moved 
when you arrived? I mean, from the very 
spot where it fell?” 

“Tt had and it hadn’t. The doc here 
found her lyin’ face down on the floor, 
right in front of the couch. He had to roll 
her over on her back to examine her. 
That’s all. The body’s there now like that, 
covered with a sheet. Nothin’ else has been 
disturbed.” 
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Sleepless Nights Make 
Wasted Days 


Men and women whose diges- 
tion is faulty seldom enjoy 
good restful sleep. 

When sleeplessness is due 
to hasty and improper masti- 
cation of food it is time to 
give consideration to the 
regulation of the diet, and it 
will be found helpful also to 
acquire the habit of chewing 
Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum ten minutes after each 
meal and just before retiring. 
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} One of the meanest jobs on a 
car is filling ordinary grease 
cups with bulk grease. The 
new cup is filled with Grease 

| Cartridges. No bother. Takes 
only a second to fill. 


THE SATURDAY 


Real news for car owners 


who “grease” their own cars 


A new grease cup you can fill or turn down 
without getting your hands all smeared up 
—without having to use pliers 
—without having screw threads cross 


LEAN, quick, convenient to 

fill, positive in lubrication— 

a grease cup with these remarkable 

features is now available to any 
motorist. 


No bulk grease at all. Fresh, 
handy, waxed paper grease Car- 
tridges take the place of the old- 
fashioned can or bucket of grease. 
No grease can possibly get on your 
A hands or under your finger nails. 


ae 


Dealers and car owners 
enthusiastic 


The new cup is the Searing Grease 
) Cup—already successfully tested 
by thousands of motorists. 


““You win,” writes one user. “I 
have tried every grease cup on the 
market, and when I get yours I am 

{ going to throw them all away.” 


Another says: ‘‘No other grease 
cup has given me anything near the 
satisfaction yours does.”’ 


Everyone who sees Searing Grease 
Cups in operation wants to buy 
them at once. 


How the new cup works 


+ The Searing Grease Cup overcomes 

\ all the difficulties the motorist has 

had. A slight twist removes the 

top. You drop in a Searing Grease 

Cartridge, snap on the top again— 

and the trick’s done. You don’t 

have to plaster the grease in with a 

1 stick. No screw threads to get 
crossed and stuck! 


A few easy turns on a thumb 
screw (not the old style screw cap) 
force the grease to the bearing with 
a pressure of more than 600 pounds. 
No grease can possibly ooze out 
around the edge of the cup. No 
worn or dirt-clogged bearings! No 
squeaking steering gears or spring 
shackle bolts! 


Any car can be equipped 


The Searing Grease Cup is made to 
fit any car having standard size con- 
nections. For cars that do not have 
connections of this size, the necessary 
adapters are furnished at 10c each. 


Get a Searing Grease Cup and a 
single box of Searing Grease Car- 
tridges from your dealer today. He 
already has them in stock, or can 
get them for you in a short time. 
Put the cup on the bearing or bolt 
that has given you the most trou- 
ble. See for yourself the improve- 
ment over the old method—how 
quick and clean it is to fill, how sure 
and effective the lubrication. 


Standardize on Searing Grease 
Cups throughout your car. They 
will save you many hours of need- 
less drudgery every year. 


List Prices 
Cups; eachs 6. sea ss 50c 
Cartridges, box of 20 . 25c 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U.S. Manufacturers 
ales Company, Portland, Ore. 


Manufactured by 
THE LEWIS SEARING COMPANY 
OF MICHIGAN 


Detroit Michigan 


Searing Grease Cups 


—— 


and Grease Cartridges 
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“The body was lying face down, you 
say?” 
“Yes,” struck in Doctor Askew; 


se? 
“At full length?” 

6§'Yeg.”? ’ 

‘“‘Tsn’t that rather surprising?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“How do you account for the position?” 

‘“«There’s only one possible explanation,” 
replied Doctor Askew, as if giving expert 
testimony from a witness box: “‘a sudden, 
and complete loss of balance, pitching the 
body sharply forward, accompanied by 
such a binding of the legs and feet as to 
prevent any instinctive movement toward 
recovery.” 

“Thank you. Were there any indications 
of such binding?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Hunt’s trailing draperies 
had somehow wound themselves tightly 
about her legs below the knee, and I judge 
her feet were further impeded by a sort of 
coverlet which I found touseled up on the 
rug beneath them.” 

“Grant all that!” growled Maltby. “It 
points to just the opposite of what we'd all 
like to think is true. If Mrs. Hunt had risen 
slowly to greet a caller in the usual way— 
well, she wouldn’t have gotten herself 
tangled up. She was the last woman in the 
world to do anything awkwardly. But if 
she leaped to her feet in terror—what? To 
defend herself or try to escape? Don’t 
you see?” 

““Of course we see!” cried Lucette. “It 
proves everything!” 

“Hardly,” I replied. “Try to imagine 
the scene, Maltby, as you seem to believe 
it occurred. I won’t speak of the major 
impossibility—that Susan, a girl you’ve 
known and have asked to be your wife, 
could under any circumstances be the 
author of such a crime! We'll pass that. 
Simply try to picture the crime itself. 
Susan, showing no traces of unnatural ex- 
citement, is conducted to my wife’s bou- 
doir. She enters, shuts the door, turns, 
then rushes at her with so hideous an effect 
of insane fury that Gertrude springs up, 
terrified. Susan—more slightly built than 
Gertrude, remember!—grapples with her, 
tears a paper knife from her hand, and 
plunges it deep into her eye, penetrating 
the brain. Suppose, if you will, that mad- 
ness lent her this force. But, obviously, for 
the point of the knife to enter the eye in 
that way Gertrude must have been front- 
ing Susan, her chin well raised. Obviously 
the force of such a blow would have thrown 
her head, her whole body backward, not 
forward; and if her feet were bound, as 
Doctor Askew says they were, she must 
have fallen backward or to one side, cer- 
eh not forward at full length, on her 

ace.” 

““You’ve said somethin’ this time, Mr. 
Hunt!” exclaimed Conlon, ‘‘There’s a lot 
to that!” 

Maltby was visibly impressed; but not 
Lucette. ‘‘As if,’ she said, ‘‘Susan 
wouldn’t have arranged the body—after- 
ward—in any way she thought to her 
advantage!” 

“There wasn’t time!’? Doctor Askew 
objected impatiently. “And,’’ he went on, 
“it happens that all this is futile! I have 
proof here, corroborating Mr. Hunt’s re- 
markably acute theories in the most posi- 
tive way.” 

But before reading what Susan’s hand 
had written he turned to Sergeant Conlon, 
requesting his close attention, and then 
gave him briefly a popular lecture on the 
nature of automatic writing as understood 
by a tough-minded neurologist with no 
faith in the supernatural. It was really a 
masterly performance in its way, for he 
avoided the jargon of science and cut down 
to essentials. 

“‘Conlon,” he said, ‘‘you’ve often forgot- 
ten something, tried to recall it and finally 
given it up. We all have. And then some 
day, when you least expected it and were 
thinking of something else, that forgotten 
something has popped into your mind 
again—eh? All right. Where was it in the 
meantime, when you couldn’t put your 
finger on it? Since it eventually came back 
it must have been preserved somewhere. 
That’s plain enough, isn’t it? But when 
you say something you’ve forgotten ‘pops 
into your mind’ again, you’re wrong. It’s 
never been out of your mind. What too 
many of us still don’t know is that a man’s 
mind has two parts to it. One part, much 
the smallest, is consciousness—the part 
we’re using now, the part we’re always 
aware of. The other part is a big dark 
storehouse where pretty much everything 


ses 


it 
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we’ve forgotten is kept. We’re not aware of 
the storehouse or the things kept in it, so 
the ordinary man doesn’t know anything 
about it. You’re not aware of your spleen 
and wouldn’t know you had one if doctors 
hadn’t cut up a lot of people and found 
spleens in every one of them. You believe 
you’ve got a spleen because we doctors tell 
you so. Well, I’m telling you now that | 
your mind has a big storehouse, where 
most of the things you’ve forgotten are 
preserved. We mind doctors call it your | 
unconscious mind. All clear so far? . .. | 
Good. . 

“Now then—when a man’s hypnotized 
it means his conscious mind has been put | 
to sleep, practically, and his unconscious 
mind has, in a sense, waked up. When 2 | 
man’s hypnotized we can fish all sorts of 
queer things from his big storehouse, his | 
unconscious mind; things he didn’t know | 
were there, things he’d forgotten. And it’s | 
the same with what we call trances. A 
man in a trance is a man whose conscious | 
mind is asleep and whose unconscious mind — 
is awake. 

“That’s exactly Miss Blake’s condition | 
now. The shock of what she saw last eve- | 
ning threw her into a trance; she doesn’t | 
know what’s going on round her—but her 
unconscious mind has a record, a sort of 
phonograph record of more or less every- 
thing that’s ever happened to her, and if} 
she speaks or writes in this trance state) 
she’ll simply play one of these stored-up| 
records for us; play it just like a phono- 
graph, automatically. 

“Her will power’s out of commission, you| 
see; in this state she’s nothing more nor 
less than a highly complicated instrument, 
And the record she plays may be of no 
interest to anybody; some long-forgotten) 
incident or experience of childhood, for ex- 
ample. On the other hand, if we can get 
the right record going—eh?—we’ve every 
chance of finding out exactly what we wan! 
to know!” He paused, fixing his already 
attentive pupil with his peculiarly vivic. 
green-blue glance. 

“Now, Conlon, get this—it’s important 
I must ask you to believe one other thing 
about the unconscious mind—simply tak« 
it on my say-so as a proved fact: When thi 
conscious mind is temporarily out of busi 
ness—as under hypnotism or in trance— 
the unconscious mind, like the sensitiv: 
instrument it is, will often obey or respont| 
to outside suggestions. I can’t go into al| 
this of course. But what I ask you to be. 
lieve about Miss Blake is this: In he) 
present state of trance, at my suggestion 
she has played the right record for us! Sh| 
has automatically written down for us a) 
account of her experiences last evening) 
And I assure you this account, obtained 1 
this way, is far more reliable and far mor) 
complete than any she could give us in he) 
normal, conscious, waking state. There’| 
nothing marvelous or weird about it, Cor, 
lon. We have here’’—and he slightly rat 
tled the loose sheets in his hand—‘‘simpl 
an automatic record of stored-up impre: 
sions. Do you see?” 

Conlon grunted that he guessed mayt/ 
he saw; at any rate he was willing to k) 
shown. 

Then Doctor Askew read us Susan 
own story of the strange, idiotically meat’ 
ingless accident to Gertrude. As it corr 
sponded in every particular with my visic) 
T shall not repeat it; but it produced a) 
enormous impression on Sergeant Conlc 
and Maltby, and even on Lucette. Take) 
in connection with my independent theo 
of what must have occurred, they four) 
Susan’s story entirely convincing; thoug, 
whether Lucette really found it so or hé| 
suddenly decided—because of certain w) 
comfortable accusations against herse. 
made by Susan’s hand—that the wholema_ 
ter had gone quite far enough and any fu} 
ther publicity would be a mistake, I mu| 
leave to your later judgment. 

As for the coroner, when at length he a’ 
rived, he too—to my astonishment ar 
unspeakable relief—accepted Susan’s aut) 
matic story without delay or demur. He 
was a stroke of sheer good luck, for 
grateful change—but quite as senseless | 
itself, when seriously considered, as t)| 
cruel accident to Gertrude. It merely ha 
pened that the coroner’s.sister was a pr 
fessional medium and that he and his whe 
family were ardent believers in spiritut 
ism, active missionaries in that cause. 
had started life as an East Side stre 
urchin, had the coroner, and had serambli 
up somehow from bondage to influent 
fighting his way single-fisted through 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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out. the Wheet “of « Os 


A Motor Car Wheel should be so designed 
that Tire-Changing and Wheel-Changing 
can be quickly, easily and cleanly done. 


The owner of a quality motor car of today 
has little fear that his car will break-down. 
Such is the present high standard of motor 
car engineering. Virtually his only road- 
troubles are tire-troubles. 


Tire-design and construction, too, have been 
developed to a high degree of excellence. 
Pneumatic tires, with Proper Wheel Equip- 
ment, are efficient, durable, economical. 


It is the Wheel then, the Scientifically De- 
signed Wheel, that prolongs the life of the 
tire. It is the Scientifically Designed Wheel 
that makes possible the quick, easy and 
cleanly changing of tires, and reduces tire 
trouble to the minimum. 


All parts in a wheel should re-act equally to 
moisture and changes of temperature. When 
both wheel and rim are made of steel there 


Wheel Talk Number Four 


Frequently, a motor car owner who 
has almost an engineer’s knowl- 
edge of the motor and other es- 
sential features of his car knows 
little or nothing of the vastly 
important part the Wheels play 
in the comfort, ease and economy 
of his motoring. 


That is vastly important knowledge. 
The scientifically designed Wheel 


not only adds to the Beauty of the 
Car, but also safeguards life and 
property, saves tires and gasoline 
and eliminates many of the dangers, 
delays and annoyances of motoring. 


In this series of Wheel-Talks we 
are attempting merely to give the 
intelligent motorist an understand- 


ing of what his motor car Wheels 
should do and should be. 


Copies of previous talks sent on 
request. 
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is no unequal shrinkage or warping of the 
parts. The wheel stays tight. 


The Disteel Wheel is made of steel. There 
is no “‘gutter’’ or ‘‘split rim’’. There is no 
need of the extra tool with which to pry 
and tug at the tire. Loose tires wear. Loose 
rims squeak. Disteel Wheels hold the tire 
true and the rim tight. 


ar 


Look at the Illustrations. 


To remove a tire from a Disteel Wheel you 
have only to unscrew the rim bolts and lift 
off the removable section. ‘The tire slips off 
—for there is nothing to catch it and hold it. 


To take off a Disteel Wheel (to put on the 
spare wheel) you merely unscrew the hub 
nuts, take off the hub-flange and the Wheel 
slips off—over the hub. 


Thus, Disteel Wheels, in addition to en- 
hancing the beauty of your car, have 
opened a new epoch of comfortable, safe 
and economical motoring. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 
New York: 1846 Broadway at 6lst St. 


Boston: 925 Boylston Street 


Automobile Frame Plant, Mount Elliott Avenue 
Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 


DISTEEL WHEE 


The Wheels tat. Complete The Car 
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hard school that does not often foster illu- 
sions; but I have never met a more eagerly 
credulous mind. He accepted the auto- 
matie writing as evidence without a mo- 
ment’s cavil, assuring us at once that it 
undoubtedly came as a direct message 
from the dead. 

Doctor Askew’s preliminary explana- 
tions he simply brushed aside. If Miss 
Blake in her present trance state, which he 
soon satisfied himself was genuine, had 
produced this message, then her hand had 
been controlled by a disembodied spirit— 
probably Mrs. Hunt’s. There was no argu- 
ing with the man, and on my part, heaven 
knows, no desire to oppose him! I listened 
gratefully for one hour to his wonder tales 
of spirit revelations, and blessed him when 
he reluctantly left us—with the assurance 
that Gertrude’s death would be at once re- 
ported as due to an unavoidable accident. 
It was so announced in the noon editions 
of the evening papers. Sergeant Conlon 
and his aids departed by the service ele- 
vator and were soon replaced by a shocked 
and grieved clergyman and a competent 
undertaker. The funeral—to take place in 
New Haven—was arranged for; telegrams 
were sent; one among them to Phil. Even 
poor Miss Goucher was at last remembered 
and telephoned to—only just in time, I 
fear, to save her reason. But of her, more in 
its place. And meanwhile, throughout all 
this necessary confusion, Susan slept on. 
Noon was past, and she still slept. And 
Doctor Askew and I watched beside her and 
talked together. 

At precisely seven minutes to three— 
I was bending over her at the moment, 
studying her face for any sign of stirring 
consciousness—she quietly opened her 
eyes. 

“Ambo,” were her first words, ‘‘I believe 
in God now; a God, anyway. I believe in 
Setebos.” , 

HXXVIIE 

‘(N MY unpracticed, disorderly way—in 
the hurry of my desire to get back to 
Susan—I have again overstepped myself 
and must, after all, pause to make certain 
necessary matters plain. There is nothing 
else for it. I have, on reflection, dropped 
too many threads—the thread of my own 
vision, the thread of those first two or 
three pages scrawled by Susan before her 
hand had fully responded to Doctor 
Askew’s control, other weakly fluttering, 
loose-ended threads! My respect for the 
great narrative writers is increasing enor- 
mously as I bungle onward. ‘‘Order is 
heaven’s first law,’’ and I wish to heaven 

it might also more instinctively be mine. 

Just after the coroner’s departure Maltby 
left us, but before he left I insisted upon a 
brief talk with him in Lucette’s presence. 
I was in no mood for tact. 

“Maltby,” I said, ‘‘I can’t stop now for 
anything but the plain statement that 
you’ve been a bad friend—to Susan and 
me. As for you, Lucette, it’s perfectly clear 
now that Susan believes you responsible for 
spreading a slanderous lie about her. Be- 
tween you, directly or indirectly, you’ve 
managed to get it believed down here that 
Susan has been my mistress and was forced 
to leave New Haven because the scandal 
had grown notorious. 

‘“‘That’s why Susan came here, determined 
to see you, Lucette; that’s why Gertrude 
received her. Gertrude was never under- 
handed, never a sneak. My guess is that 
she suspected you of slandering Susan, but 
wasn’t sure; and then Susan’s unexpected 
call on you ——” 

Lucette flared out at this, interrupting 
me: “I’m not particularly interested in 
your guesswork, Ambrose Hunt! We’ve 
had a good deal of it already. Besides, I’ve 
a raging headache, and I’m too utterly 
heartsick even to resent your insults. But 
I'll say this: I’ve very strong reasons for 
thinking that what you call a lying slander 
is a fact. Mr. Phar can tell you why—if he 
cares to.” 

With that she walked out of the room, 
and I did not see her again until we met 
in New Haven at Gertrude’s funeral, on 
which occasion, with nicely calculated pub- 
licity, she was pleased to cut me dead. 

When she had gone I turned on Maltby. 

“Well?” I demanded. 

Maltby, I saw, was something more than 
ill-at-ease, 

“Now see here, Boz,’’ he began, ‘‘can’t 
we talk this over without quarreling? It’s 
so stupid, I mean—between men of the 
world.” I waited, without responding. ‘‘T’ll 
be frank with you,” he mumbled at me. 
“Fact is, old man, that night—the night 


THE SATURDAY 


Phil Farmer said Susan wanted to see you— 
was waiting for you in your study—remem- 
ber? You promised to rejoin me shortly 
and talk things out. But you didn’t come 
back. Naturally, I’ve always supposed 
since then a 

“You have a scoundrelly imagination!” 
I exclaimed. 

His face, green pale from loss of sleep, 
slowly mottled with purplish stains. 

“Years of friendship,” he stumbled, 
thick-voiced, through broken phrases. 
*‘Wouldn’t take that from anyone else. Not 
yourself. Question of viewpoint, really. 
T’d be the last to blame either of you if —— 
However : 

‘““Maltby,” I said, ‘‘you’re what I never 
thought you—a common or garden cad, 
That’s my deliberate opinion. I’ve nothing 
more to say to you.” 

For an instant I supposed he was going 
to strike me. It is one of the major disap- 
pointments of my life that he did not. My 
fingers ached for his throat. 

Later, with the undertaker efficiently in 
charge of all practical arrangements, and 
while Susan still hid from us behind her 
mysterious veil, I talked things out with 
Doctor Askew, giving him the whole story 
of Susan as clearly and unreservedly as I 
could. My purpose in doing so was two- 
fold. I felt that he must know as much as 
possible about Susan before she woke again 
to what we call reality. What I feared was 
that this shock—which had so profoundly 
and so peculiarly affected her—might, even 
after the long and lengthening trance had 
passed, leave some mark upon her spirit, 
perhaps even some permanent cloud upon 
her brain, I had read enough of these mat- 
ters to know that my fear was not ground- 
less, and I could see that Doctor Askew 
welcomed my information—felt as keenly 
as I did that he might later be called upon 
to interpret and deal with some perplexing 
borderland condition of the mind. It was 
as well at least to be prepared. That was 
my major purpose. But connected with it 
was another, more self-regarding. My own 
vision, my psychic reel, greatly disturbed 
me. It was not orthodox. It could not 
be explained, for example, as something 
swiftly fabricated from covert memories by 
my unconscious mind and forced then 
sharply into consciousness by some freak of 
circumstance, some psychic perturbation or 
strain. 

My vision of the accident itself—of the 
manner of its occurrence—might conceiv- 
ably have been such a fabrication subcon- 
sciously elaborated from the facts given me 
by Conlon; not so my vision of its setting. 
I had seen in vivid detail the interior of a 
room which I had never entered and had 
never heard described; and every detail 
thus seen was minutely accurate, for I had 
since examined the room and had found 
nothing in it unfamiliar, nothing that did 
not correspond with what my mind’s eye 
had already noted and remembered. Take 
merely one instance—the pattern and 
color scheme of the Chinese rug beside the 
chaise longue. As an amateur in such mat- 
ters I could easily, in advance of physically 
looking at it, have catalogued that rug and 
have estimated its value to a collector. 
How then to account for this astounding 
clairvoyance? I could not account for it 
without widening my whole conception of 
what was psychically possible. Seated 
with Doctor Askew in the room where 
Susan lay withdrawn from us, from our 
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normal world of limited concrete percep- 
tions, I was oppressed as never before by 
the immensity and deluding vagueness of 
the unknown. What were we, we men and 
women? Eternal forces or creatures of an 
hour? An echo from days long past re- 
turned to me, Phil’s quiet firm voice de- 
manding—of Maltby, wasn’t it? Yes, yes, 
of course—demanding of Maltby: ‘‘ What is 
the world, may ask? And what is Susan?” 

Doctor Askew cross-questioned me closely 
as we sat there, a little off from Susan, our 
eyes seldom leaving her face. ‘You must 
have patience,” he kept assuring me in the 
midst of his questioning. ‘It will be much 
better for her to come out of this thing 
tranquilly, by herself. We’re not really 
wasting time.” 

When his cross-questioning was over he 
sat silent for a long time, biting at his upper 
lip, tapping one foot—almost irritably, I 
thought—on the parquet floor. 

“T don’t like it,” he said finally in his 
abrupt way. .‘‘I don’t like it because I be- 
lieve you're telling the truth. If I could 
only persuade myself that you are either 
lying or at least drawing a long bow”’—he 
gave a little disgusted snort of laughter— 
“it would be a great relief to me!” 

“ec Why?” 

“Why? Because you’re upsetting my 
scientific convictions. My mind was all 
tidied up, everything nicely in order, and 
now you come raging through it with this 
ridiculous tale of a sudden hallucinating 
vision—of seeing things that you’d never 
geen, near heard described—whose very 
existence you were completely unaware of! 
Damn it! I'd give almost anything to 
think you a cheerful liar or self-deceived! 
But I can’t.” 

“Still, you must have met with similar 
cases?” 

“Never, as it happens, with one that I 
couldn’t explain away to my own satisfac- 
tion. That’s what irritates me now. I can’t 
explain you away, Mr. Hunt. I believe 
you had that experience just as you de- 
scribe it. Well, then, if you had—what fol- 
lows?’’ He pulled fora moment or twoat a 
stubby end of red mustache. 

“What does?” I suggested. 

“‘One of three things,” he replied, ‘‘all 
equally impossible. Either your vision—to 
call it that—was first recorded in the mind 
of another living person and transferred 
thence to yours—or it was not. If it 
wasn’t, then it came direct from God or the 
devil and was purely miraculous! With 
your kind permission we'll rule that out. 
But if it was first recorded in the mind of 
another living person, then we’re forced 
to accept telepathy—complete thought 
transference from a distance—accept it 
asafact. I never have so accepted it, and 
hate like hell to do it now! And even if I 
could bring myself to accept it, my troubles 
have only begun. From'whose mind was this 
exact vision of the accident to Mrs. Hunt 
transferred to yours? So far as I can see, 
the detailed facts of it could have been reg- 
istered in the minds of only two persons— 
Miss Blake and your wife. Isn’t that so?” 

T agreed. 

“Allright. See where that leaves us! At 
the time you receive this vision Miss Blake 
is lying here in a deep trance, unconscious; 
and ‘your wife is dead. Which of these 
incredible sources of information do you 
prefer? It’s a matter of indifference to me. 
Either way my entire reasoned conception 
of the universe topples in ruins!” 
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“But surely,” I protested, “it might 
have come to me from Miss Blake, as you 
suggest, without our having to descend to a 
belief in spirit communication. Let’s rule 
that out too!” 

“As you please,” smiled Doctor Askew, 
pretty grimly. “‘If you find it easier to be- 
lieve your vision came from Miss Blake, do 
so by all means! Personally, I’ve no choice. 
I can accept the one explanation quite as 
readily as the other. Which means that 
as a thinking being I can accept neither! 
Both are—absurd. So I can go no further— 
unless by a sheer act of faith. I’m baffled, 
you see—in my own field; completely baf- 
fled. That’s what it comes to. And I find it 
all devilishly annoying and inconvenient. 
Don’t you?” 

I did not reply. 

For a time I mused drearily enough, turn- 
ing many comfortless things over in my 
mind. Then I drew from my pocket the 
three sheets scribbled by Susan’s hand be- 
fore it had responded to Doctor Askew’s 
insistent suggestions. 

“Doctor,” I asked, handing him the 
scribbled pages, “‘in view of all I’ve told 
you, doesn’t what Miss Blake has written 
here strike you as significant? You see,” 
I added, while he glanced through them, 
“how strongly her repressed feelings are in 
revolt against me—against the tyranny of 
my love for her. Doesn’t it seem improb- 
able, then, to say the least of it, that my 
vision could have come from that direc- 
tion?” 

He was reading the pages through again, 
more slowly. ‘‘Jimmy?” he queried to 
himself. ‘‘Oh, yes—Jimmy’s the boy you 
spoke of. I see—I see.”’ He looked up, and 
I did my best to smile. 

“That’s a bitter dose of truth for me, 
doctor; but thank God it came in this 
way—came in time!” 

Except for the punctuation, which I 
have roughly supplied, the three pages read 
as follows: 


“A net. No means of escape from it. To 
escape—somehow. Jimmy Only 
wretchedness for Ambo—for us _ both, 
How can he care! Insufferably self-satisfied ; 
childishly blind. I won’t—I won’t—not 
after this. No escape from it—my net. But 
the inner net-—Ambo’s—binding him too. 
Some way out, A dead hand killing things, 
My own father. How he killed and killed— 
always—more than he knew. Blind. Never 
felt that before as part of me—of me. 
Wrong way round though—it enfolds— 
smothers. I’m tangled there—part of it— 
forever and eyer. Setebos—God of my 
father—Setebos knows. Oh, how could I 
dream myself free of it like others—how 
could I! A net—all a net—no breaking it. 
Poor Ambo—and his love too—a net. It 
shan’t hold me. T’ll gnaw through— 
mouselike. I must. Fatal for Ambo now 
tnt holds me. Fatal—Setebos—Jimmy 
wi AM hed) 


“Hum,” said Doctor Askew quietly. 

“That doesn’t help me much,” I com- 
plained. 

“No,” he responded; “‘but I: can’t see 
that all this has any bearing on the possible 
source of your vision.” 

“T only thought that perhaps this revela- 
tion of a repressed inner revolt against 
me ” 

““Yes, I see. But there’s no reasoning 
about the unthinkable. I’ve already said I 
can make nothing of your vision—nothing 
I’m yet prepared to believe.”” He handed 
the three sheets back to me with these 
words: “But I’m afraid your interpreta- 
tion of this thing is correct. It’s a little 
puzzling in spots—curious, eh, the refer- 
ences to Setebos. Still, if I were you, Mr. 
Hunt, I should quietly withdraw from a 
lost cause. It’ll mean less trouble all round 
in theend.”’ Heshook his head impatiently. 
“These sexual muddles—it’s better to see 
’em out frankly! They’re always the devil 
anyway. What silly mechanisms we are— 
how Nature makes puppet-fools of us! 
That lovely child there—she admires you 
and wants to love you, because you love 
her. Why shouldn’t she? What could be a 
happier arrangement—now? You’ve had 
your share of marital misfortune, I should 


say. But Nature doesn’t give a damn for + 


happy arrangements! God knows what 
she’s after, I don’t! But just at present 
she seems to be loading the dice for Jimmy— 
for Jimmy, who perhaps isn’t even inter- 
ested in the game! Well, such—for our 
misery or amusement—is life! And my 
cigarettes are gone. How about yours?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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’ Not a café was open. 


brought to every table at half past nine, 
and all the electric lights were switched off 
because of the coal shortage. The effect 
was excellent, until one went round the 
corner to the all-night joints and found all 
lights burning with unabated brilliancy. 
The Germans themselves protest that it 
is unfair to make much of the revelry, be- 
cause the people who indulge in it are 
not, as they put it, Germans. They are 
all foreigners and Schiebers—Swedes and 
Danes and Dutchmen and Swiss and Amer- 
icans. No decent German woman would 
defile herself by going to such places, they 
claim. That is unquestionably true. As 
for all the reveling being done by foreign- 
ers, that is true to a very small degree. It 
does not alter the fact that the Germans 
aren’t playing the game. If there is a coal 
shortage in Germany it doesn’t matter 
whether a German wastes the coal or a 
Swede or a Dutchman. It’s wasted, and 
that’s all there is t- it. If there is a food 
shortage and children are starving nobody 
has the right to eat.more than his share. 
During a shortage in America or England 
most persons share alike. They aren’t 
willing to do that in Germany. And the 
fact remains that throughout last winter 
Germany had sufficient food to ration all 
alike, and to deliver the ration. In some 
other countries—Poland, for one—there 
wasn’t enough food to deliver a minimum 
ration if all had been rationed alike. 


The Flight of Capital 


On the day I arrived in Berlin, shortly 
before Christmas, the hotels and restau- 
rants were striking against an honest observ- 
ance of the food laws. The government had 
passed, a law that people should not buy 
food except on food cards. It was utterly 
ignored by everyone who had enough 
money to buy food from the Schiebers; 
and the government didn’t strain itself to 
enforce the law. None the less, the law ex- 
isted; and if the government had cared to 
enforce it almost everybody in Germany 
could have been incarcerated in the nearest 
calaboose. The hotels and restaurants 
always saw to it that their guests were plen- 
tifully supplied with meat and sugar and 
eggs and butter and milk; and in order to 
purchase such things they had to buy il- 
legally. The thought of what might happen 
to them in case the law were enforced was 
an extremely poignant one; so they struck 
to have the law repealed. They said that 
if they lived up to the law they couldn’t feed 
their guests. 

The strike consisted of closing every res- 
taurant in town for two days. Not a hotel 
served a particle of food in any dining room 
or private room dur- é 
ing these two days. 


It was one of the 
most enthusiastic 
strikes I have ever 
seen. There was no 
cheating onit. Inmy 
innocent, childish 
way I started out to 
persuade a restau- 
rant to feed me; but 
after two hours of 
fruitless hunting I 
staggered hungrily 
back to my hotel and 
hung round the room 
of the Associated 
Press representatives 
until they felt obliged 
to share their lunch 
with me. I also per- 
suaded them to in- 
vite me to return for 
dinner. I could, it 
is true, have got 
in a_ grocery 
store; but if I had 
depended on a hotel 
or restaurant I[ 
shouldn’t have eaten. 
This first strike was 
only a two-day 
strike; but the hotels 
and restaurants 
planned to follow it 
with longer and 
longer strikes until 
the government 
finally repealed its S 
law against the illicit 
buying of food. 
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There were signs, however, that when the 
next strike took place the striking restau- 
rants would do a little cheating and arrange 
things so that persons who knew the ropes 
could get food. This would give rise to the 
complex situation of people striking for the 
right to be dishonest and of not even being 
able to be honest in their effort to be dis- 
honest, if you know what I mean. 

Not only are the wealthy Berliners spend- 
ing money on food and champagne while 
the poor go without, but all the Berliners 
seem to be getting rid of all the money they 
can as fast as they can. They are not over- 
particular how they get rid of it. Almost 
any way seems to appeal to them. Some of 
them send it out of the country in large 
bales. This is known as the Flight of Capi- 
tal. Others gamble it away. There are 
lots of gambling houses in Berlin, and it 
is popularly reported that the croupiers are 
so busy hauling in money with their little 
rakes that several of them have developed 


shousemaid’s knee in their elbows. This 


sounds a bit exaggerated; but the informa- 
tion cost me nothing, and I pass it on for 
what it’s worth. There are also three race 
tracks in Berlin; and the betting that has 
gone on at these tracks since the war would 
make the most hardened New Orleans book- 
maker cry like a child. The amount of 
money that changed hands in one day on 
the three tracks was 4,000,000 marks. 
Charwomen, laborers, Schiebers—people 
of all sorts were begging piteously to have 
their money taken away from them. Great 
numbers of the betters never saw the races 
and merely went out to the tracks to get 
their money up. Charwomen discussed the 
merits of the different horses as fluently as 
stable owners. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand people 
went to the Berlin race tracks in one day. 
On race days every imaginable convey- 
ance was pressed into service to take the 
people to the tracks. Fashionable folk 
were glad of the opportunity to go out in 
the workmen’s carts. A taxicab could 
make almost as much in two trips as a 
laborer could earn in a month. At the 
tracks another severe jolt was adminis- 
tered to the popular belief that Germans 
drink nothing but beer; for beer was al- 
most an unknown quantity. Everybody 
drank wine—Moselle or Rhine wine or 
saccharin-sweetened champagne. 

The German government sits down 
rather heavily on the betting figures, be- 
cause it is evidently none too proud of its 
share in encouraging the money-scattering 
orgy. There is a law against gambling, so 
that gambling houses are illegal. Yet the 
race-track gambling is permitted and the 
government shares in the bets, taking a 


clean fifty per cent. As I say, the govern- 
ment is averse to giving out information 
on the subject, so I am unable to quote 
exact figures. The government also squats 
cozily on the state lottery figures. The 
lotteries are extremely popular with the 
people, and they throw their money into 
them with the utmost abandon; but the 
government hates to admit that it is en- 
couraging gambling to such an extent. 
The Prussian state lotteries take place 
every month. The capital prize is 500,000 
marks, and there are many other prizes, 
of course. Almost everybody plays the 
lottery. 

Every cabaret, every dance hall, every 
theater and every moving-picture theater 
in Berlin, as well as all over Germany, is 
crowded every night. The theaters are 
presenting plays whose standards of moral- 
ity are low enough to walk under the door 
of a safe-deposit vault. In Berlin there 
are three plays in particular that are so 
obscene and degenerate that it is difficult 
to conceive of any government permitting 
them torun. These plays—Pandora’s Box, 
Erdgeist and Schloss Wetterstein—are 
playing nightly to standing room only. 
Erdgeist, which was forbidden under the 
old régime because of its nastiness, has 
played for a solid year to packed houses. 
The French stage some plays that are ex- 
tremely loose, to put it conservatively; 
but they seldom go in for straight filth, 
Some German communities—notably Mu- 
nich—have rebelled against the offensive- 
ness of recent German film productions 
and installed a censorship. In Berlin there 
is one moving-picture theater that seats 
5000 people. ° 

In nine weeks last winter it is said to have 
made a net profit of 400,000 marks. There 
are 325 moving-picture theaters in Berlin, 
and the cost of tickets is from a little more 
than two marks to a little more than eight 
marks a seat. Yet they are crowded after- 
noon and evening. There are more than 
fifty regular theaters in Berlin; and they, 
too, don’t know what it is not to be doing a 
capacity business. 

The stock market is another place where 
the Berliners have a delightful time tossing 
away their money. There is far more 
stock-market speculation than there was 
during the war, and it’s nothing at all but 
speculation. That is clearly shown by the 
prices of American railway shares, in 
which there is heavy dealing. 

The day before I left Berlin last winter 
certain American railway shares were 
quoted at 270 marks a share, which at that 
time was equivalent to about $5.50. . Yet 
the same stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange was selling for many times that 
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price. The reason for this strange differ- 
ence in price is that the German-owned 
shares in these railroads have drawn no 
dividends and may not draw any. 

They are sort of outlaw shares which may 
or may not be of value some day. All 
dealing in them is pure speculation. The 
most active stock on the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change last winter was Shantung Railway 
preferred. On December twenty-ninth it 
leaped up 300 points to a price of 3600 
marks, It slides up and down from 300 to 
400 marks a day. That also is pure specu- 
lation. 

Most of the gay and carefree spending 
on the part of Germans with money is 
caused by their disinclination to have the 
money wrenched from them by the German 
tax on capital, which is very heavy. A 
somewhat decayed specimen of German 
aristocracy who had made several fruitless 
attempts to get out of the country with 
the remains of his fortune appeared one 
day in the Adlon Hotel in Berlin dressed 
up like a Christmas tree. The gorgeous- 
ness of his appearance caused some com- 
ment in the bar. He assured the comment- 
ers that the clothes he was wearing 
weren’t a circumstance to the ones he had 
at home. 


The Stamp Collector’s Paradise 


“The government thinks they’re going 
to get my money,” said he, “but they 
aren’t. I’ve bought twelve suits of clothes 
at 2000 marks a suit, and eight pairs of 
shoes at 1000 marks a pair, and more neck- 
ties and shirts and other wearing apparel 
than I’ve ever had before in all my life. I 
shall buy still more, and I shall buy jewelry 
and the finest wines and the best food to 
be obtained; and when the government 
comes round to collect my money from me 
I shall show them the receipts for all my 
eee and they won’t get anything at 
all. 

Roaring with laughter over his astute- 
ness the decayed specimen ordered another 
quart of champagne and proceeded to 
guzzle it with keen enjoyment. 

When the Germans with money grow 
weary of spending it for the ordinary run 
of articles they blowit in on postage stamps, 
but since there seem to be about as many 
stamp stores in Berlin as there used to be 
saloons in Milwaukee I gather that there 
are as many German stamp collectors as 
there were Milwaukee beer drinkers. On 
most of the business streets every fifth 
shop seems to deal exclusively in postage 
stamps, and in every shop there are usually 
from two to five people engaged in gratify- 
ing their mad craving for stamp collecting. 

The situation is 
greatly complicated 
by the enormous 
number of war 
stamps that have 
been issued during 
the past five years. 
Whenever the army 
of any country occu- 
pied a slice of an- 
other country it got 
out a special set of 
stamps. Whenever 
any section of a coun- 
try altered its form 
of government some- 
body felt called on 
to evolve some new 
stamps for the occa- 
sion. Places that 
never got more than 
a three-line mention 
in any American 
newspaper have 
broken out with post- 
age stamps that are 
considered very nifty 
by the German 
stamp hounds. For 
example, there is Lu- 
bom. Iam not famil- 
iar with Lubom, 
though it sounds in- 
teresting. If any- 
body threw Lubom 
into my face at a 
moment’s notice and 
wanted to know what 
it was, I should make 
a quick stab and say 
that it was an Aus- 
trian mineral water. 
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Luxurious winter comfort 
from circulating heat—today 
a fact of science, wonderful 
as the magic of Aladdin! 


The patented CaloriC Pipeless 
Furnace gives you summer comfort in 
every room in coldest weather. Saves 
1g to 4% your fuel. Always ready with 
its quick, convenient heat, to meet 
every whim of the weather, whether 
it’s 40° above or 40° below. 


THE MAIN FACTS TO REMEMBER 


__ The CaloriC is a proven and perfected product— 
in use in over 76,000 buildings in every state, in 
Canada and Alaska. 


Sold under the Money-Back Guarantee of the larg- 
est manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in the world. 


Installed under the personal direction of the 
Monitor engineers who mede pipeless: heating a 
revolutionary success. This service is invaluable— 
and it is without charge. Send rough sketch of 
your floor plans today. 


The CaloriC is The Original Pipeless Furnace 
Triple-Casing Patent. Heats homes of 18 rooms 
or less through one register. Installed in old homes 
or new, without plumbing or alterations, usually in 
a day. Burns any fuel. Costs less than stoves 
necessary to heat the same space. 


_ Decide now for CaloriC happiness. See nearest 
CaloriC dealer or write today for CaloriC book and 
list of users in your locality. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 
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Nevertheless it is a place that has issued 
postage stamps during the recent unpleas- 
antness, as also are Checiny and Sosnovice 
and Zarki and Przedborz. 

Przedborz has some dandy stamps which 
are keenly gone in for by the Germans. 
Two very popular Przedborz stamps are 
the two and four groszy stamps, which 
can be had in Berlin for thirty marks. I 
do not know how much a groszy is, though 
I suppose that such a lack of knowledge is 
a very pitiful thing. The Ukraine got out 
some stamps, as did the West Ukrainian 
People’s Republic, or Volksrepublik. Hun- 
gary had her troubles with an issue which 
is known to the German collectors as the 
Kriegswohltitigkeitsausgabe. Then came 
the Hungarian Republic, and after that the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. Austria adds 
her bit to the mess by getting out stamps 
for the Austrian Field Post, the Austrian 
Field Post in Serbia, the Austrian Field 
Post in Montenegro, the Austrian Field 
Post in Rumania, the Austrian Field Post 
in Italy and the Republic of German- 
Austria. 

Then there are the Italian Besetzungs. 
A Besetzung, as I understand it, is a sitting 
down. ‘There were the Italian sittings 
down in Austria, Fiume and Istria, and all 
of them required stamps. Some day, per- 
chance, Italy will get out some stamps to 
celebrate her sitting down on D’Annunzio. 
And then of course there were the German 
sittings down in Belgium, Lithuania, Dor- 
pat, Russian Poland, Rumania and various 
other places. 

Some of these stamps come high. A set 
of seventeen of the Italian Besetzung in 
Austria costs 2000 marks. Forty-three 
stamps of the Italian Besetzung in Fiume 
and Istria bring 1500 marks. A complete 
set of Jugo-Slav stamps costs 450 marks. 
A set of nineteen Polish Corps stamps 
costs 5000 marks. A set issued during the 
Rumanian Besetzung in Siebenbiirgen 
brings 400 marks; while one perfect gem, 
issued by Turkey, and known to German 
collectors by the endearing diminutive 
“Kriegswohltatigkeitsausgabe mit kleinem 
sechszackigem Stern und Halbmond auf- 
druck,’’ sets one back 400 marks for the 
one stamp. But the Germans pay the 
prices. If they’ve got it they’ll spend it 
for anything. 


Prices in Marks and in Dollars 


There is another side to the picture, 
however, and a very much larger side. As 
in most countries, the bulk of the people 
have no investments, no income from in- 
vestments and no savings. They are get- 
ting along on salaries or on what they earn 
from day to day, and they are making 
very hard going of it; for the prices they 
are forced to pay for the necessities of life, 
when they buy in the open market, are 
enormous. Their problem is a bad one, 
though not so terrible as it is in Poland 
and in Austria. 

I have heard people—Americans usu- 
ally—speak of prices in Germany as be- 
ing ridiculously low because of the large 
number of German marks that can be pur- 
chased for a dollar. This of course is un- 
fair, because the Germans are paid in 
marks; and the mark to them is still 
equivalent to twenty-four cents, though 
it is equivalent to only two cents to an 
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American. When I was in Berlin I re- 
ceived forty-seven German marks for each 
one of my American dollars. My room in 
the best hotel in Berlin—one of the best 
hotels, by the way, in Europe—cost less 
than a dollar a day. At a little restaurant 
that is frequented by the American news- 
papermen I could get a satisfying repast of 
soup, goose liver, potato, beer, bread, 
butter, coffee and cheese for about sixty 
cents. I could buy a suit of clothes for 
twenty-five or thirty dollars. 

But all these things were very different 
propositions for the average German. Ten 
thousand marks a year is a pretty fair 
salary in Berlin. A German who earned 
that salary would have to pay out two 
months’ earnings if he wanted a good suit 
of clothes. Let’s suppose that $3000 a 
year is a fair average of earnings in Amer- 
ica. If aman earning $3000 a year in Amer- 
ica had to pay $500 for a suit of clothes he’d 
be in about the same position that the 
average German is in to-day. He would 
also be in a state of turmoil that would 
make all previous turmoils look like a Dor- 
cas Society meeting. He would be very 
apt to rush out on the street with ferocious 
cries, tear up the cobblestones and throw 
them through the nearest plate-glass win- 
dow. Why the Germans don’t do it I don’t 
know. Some people say it’s because 
they’re a beaten people, and therefore sunk 
in a sort of despair that numbs them. 
Others say it’s because law and order have 
been so ingrained in them for such a long 
time that they are incapable of erupting. 
Whatever the reason, they show few signs 
of kicking over the traces. 


Orderly Mobs 


One sees the outward manifestations of 
fear of an outbreak in the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements that are placed at the en- 
trances of public buildings, ready to be 
swung into place by the armed guards at a 
moment’s notice. But outbursts on the 
part of the people are rare. The Germans 
are not good rioters. They have occasional 
demonstrations; but they usually do their 
demonstrating in an orderly manner. If 
the demonstration shows signs of cutting 
into their dinner hour they cut out the 
demonstration and go home to eat. They 
also do not care to demonstrate in the rain. 
It’s ‘‘Home, James,” for any German mob 
if the weather becomes inclement. A 
large mob of Germans were rioting about 
something in Berlin early in the winter. 
The riot consisted of standing on the broad 
walks of a park and shouting “‘Hoch”’ or 
“‘Raus’”? or something similar at regular 
intervals. But they were very careful to 
keep off the grass. 

In the middle of the riot asmall boy broke 
away from the mob and ran across the 
grass. Every head in the mob turned toward 
him, and a score of angry voices shouted 
to him to get back on the walk where he 
belonged. $i 

A few days before I left Berlin 39,000 
workers marched through the streets in 
protest against the meagerness of their 
salaries. They marched without a sound, 
except for the scuffling of their heavy feet 
on the snowy pavements. Not a word, 
not a shout, merely a dull and silent pro- 
test. The Bolshevik menace, though 
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Types From Schools in Berlin’s Poorest Sections 


5-Passenger Touring Car 


3-Passenger Roadster 


5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupé 


A Distinct Success 


The New Mitchells bring tomorrow’s style and 
superfine construction 


The New Mitchellsset a new stride. And 
everyone who knows our latest cars con- 
cedes it. 


The revelation came at the National 
Automobile Shows. And now the nation 
‘over added respect, greater admiration is 
accorded Mitchell designers and en- 
gineers. 


Their harmonious effort brings a match- 
less car at a moderate price—details of 
style not found elsewhere, betterments 
in materials, and, above all, sincerity of 
purpose in construction. 

Never before have we been so proud 
of a Mitchell product. And the news of its 
success hascome back tothe factory organ- 
ization, bringing every man inspiration. 


The new style trend 


Mitchell introduces to car design a log- 
ical advancement. 


All tendencies of recent years, as you 
know, have been towards motive lines. 
Yet many awkward lines remained. 


Someone had to conceive the final step; 
bringing the radiator into harmony with 
other body lines. It alone remained 
straight up and down. 


It has been Mitchell’s opportunity to 
introduce this inevitable feature —and the 
result must be seen to be fully appreciated 
—for it appeals not only to the eye but 
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to one’s sense of logical proportions of a 
swift moving object, like an automobile. 


Some will say this is a minor thing— 
that it is not radically different. 


Mitchell has not aimed for the freakish 
nor to attract those of passing fancy. 
What is offered is a basic development, 
just like the slanting of the windshield, 
just like the other many items which 
make today’s cars so different from those 
five years ago. 


Mechanically right 


Yet style is not the sole attraction in 


the New Mitchell. Nor all the costly de- 
tails of finish. 


For the chassis construction has its 
appeal to the mechanically inclined, and 
its dependability to those who like to 
take mechanics for granted. 


While no basic changes have been 
made—because of the success of the re- 
cent Mitchells—nevertheless numerous 
refinements and improvements have been 
incorporated. 
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Much we credit to the superb factory 
organization—its careful workmanship, 
its minute inspections, its certainty of 
high-quality production. 


Much is due to the fact that we build 
complete cars— even bodies — which 
‘means a 100 per cent Mitchell unit under 
personal supervision. 


Know before you buy 


It is to your distinct advantage to know 
this New Mitchell before you make any 
choice—to know its beauty, its respon- 
sive performance, its roominess and com- 
fort, its sturdy construction and its mod- 
erate price. 


Then make comparisons. See if you 
can find a like car at a like price. To 
even approximate all that Mitchell offers 
will cost you much more, we think. And 
even then you would be deprived of the 
exclusive Mitchell features. 


Orders should be placed well in ad- 
vance. For the success of the New 
Mitchell is taxing our production. And 
it is the ambition of every Mitchell Dealer 
to deliver your car on schedule. So don’t 
wait, please, until the last minute. See 


the New Mitchell today. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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widely press-agented in the vicinity of 
Berlin, seems to be somewhat exaggerated. 

The great Spartacist uprising of a year 
ago could have been handily squelched by 
200 New York policemen; and if the bul- 
lets could be eliminated a life-size repro- 
duction of the entire uprising could be 
presented in the Harvard Stadium. There 
may be and probably will be a few Sparta- 
cist or Communist outbreaks—‘‘Sparta- 
cism” and ‘‘ Communism” being other ways 
of saying ‘“‘Bolshevism”—but if there are 
any it is a good bet that they won’t grow 
to such proportions that they couldn’t be 
produced on the stage of the New York 
Hippodrome. 

As in all countries at the present time 
the man who is having the hardest sledding 
is the clerk and the small government 
official. His salary hovers between 5000 
and 7000 marks a year, unless he is an un- 
married man from eighteen to twenty-two 
years of age, in which case he receives from 
3500 marks to 4200 marks a year. 

Now I talked with a great many people 
in Berlin in an effort to find out on how 
small an amount of money a man could 
live. Practically everyone whom I asked 
said that nobody could live with a sem- 
blance of decency on less than 8000 marks 
a year. A few put 7000 marks a year as the 
absolute minimum. All of them agreed 
that they couldn’t see how it was possible 
to live on 6000 marks a year. Yet there 
are many people in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities who are doing so. How they do 
it nobody knows, least of all the people 
themselves. They live entirely on their 
government rations, buy the cheapest sort 
of clothes and exist somehow. 


Profiteering Everywhere 


I was talking one day with the Berlin 
manager of a big steamship office, which 
sells pn »thing nowadays except railroad 
tickets. He began to talk, as everybody in 
Central Europe always does, of the fright- 
ful living costs. ‘‘I used to buy my collars 
for eight marks a dozen,” said he; “and 
now they’re ten marks apiece. A pair of 
shoes used to cost eighteen marks, and now 
they cost 300. An apartment that used 
to cost eighty marks a month now costs 
350.’ He sighed despondently. ‘‘The 
people are living on what they had before 
the war,’ he continued. ‘‘Otherwise they 
couldn’t live. After they’ve used up every- 
thing God knows what will happen to 
them.” 

I spoke with a government official who 
occupies a responsible position. His fam- 
ily consists of his wife and four children, 
one of whom is away at school. His salary 
is 1000 marks a month. He has given up 
his home and lives in two rooms in a 
boarding house. 

The two rooms and the meals cost 110 
marks a day. Anybody with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of higher mathematics can 
see from this that his bill for one year at 
the boarding house would be 40,150 marks, 
which doesn’t leave much out of his 12,000- 
mark salary to spend on clothes, shoes, 
street-car fares, amusements, charity and 
sundries. He has a private income, how- 
ever, and so he gets along. 

If a woman wanted a single room and 
board in a fairly good part of Berlin she 
would find it very difficult to get it ata 
smaller rate than twenty marks a day. 
That figures out to 7300 marks a year for 
the room and food alone. That is one of 
the reasons why the streets of Berlin are 
full of unfortunate women, and why the 
dance halls and cabarets are crowded with 
them nightly. 

Here, for example, is a typical case: A 
young German woman was married to a 
lieutenant in the German Army. He was 
killed, leaving her with two small children. 
She draws a government pension of 150 
marks a month. She has a position as 
typist, which pays her 300 marks a month. 
She has sent her children to relatives, and 
she is engaged to be married to one of her 
husband’s brother officers. But she must 
either go on the street or starve. Our 
government investigators in Berlin state 
that there are between 20,000 and 30,000 
war widows in Berlin alone who are in the 
same position. 

An American in Berlin went out to Pots- 
dam to take dinner with a retired German 
officer who had been wealthy before the 
war. He lived in a beautiful home, mag- 
nificently furnished. ‘‘We don’t often ask 
our friends to dinner,”’ said the old officer, 
“because we don’t like to have people see 
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the extremities to which we have been re- 
duced. We have only asked you because 
you could give us news of our friends.’”” He 
made no further apologies. When dinner 
was served it consisted of a plate of hash 
and a bottle of rare old wine, nothing more. 

Two days later the same American went 
to the home of a Schieber for dinner. The 
Schieber met him at the train with an ex- 
pensive automobile. His home was full of 
servants. The table groaned, as the saying 
goes, beneath meats, asparagus, fruits, rich 
desserts and fine wines. The Schieber was 
proud of his luxurious surroundings. “T 
want you to smoke a cigar that cost eighty- 
six marks,” said he to his guest. ““You must 
have some more of this Tokayer; it was laid 
down in 1846, and it is the best in Berlin.” 
Food troubles don’t exist for the Schiebers, 
and the government is too weak to enforce 
its own food laws. 

The German laborer is fairly well off. 
The unskilled laborer earns from sixteen to 
forty marks daily. An engine driver re- 
ceives 180 marks a week, so that his year’s 
work nets him slightly more than 9000 
marks. Laborers live in the east end of 
Berlin, and are able to get a two or three 
room apartment for 500 or 600 marks a 
year. The clerks, who refuse to live in the 
east end, have to pay double and even 
triple that amount. 

Everybody in Germany who makes an 
attempt to live on the government rations 
guards his food cards as though they were 
precious jewels. There are cards for meat, 
cards for potatoes, cards for sugar, cards 
for coal, cards for butter and cards for 
bread. A meat card permits its possessor 
to buy half a pound of meat a week at the 
government price; and half'a pound of 
meat a week is just a little more than 
enough to provide a goldfish with adequate 
nourishment. The butter that a butter 
card allows one to buy every week will just 
about butter one slice of bread. The coal 
cards and sugar cards are all right in 
theory; but in practice they frequently 
fall down with a dull thud because there is 
no sugar or coal to be had on them. The 
Schiebers and the war profiteers are get- 
ting all of it. With the help of butter cards 
one can get a pound of butter for seven 
marks; but without the cards one must 
pay thirty-two marks for the same amount. 
Theoretically there is no butter except at 
the government-regulated price. Actually 
there is all of it that one wants. On bread 
cards a person can get a loaf of bread 
for a trifle more than a mark and a half; 
without cards a loaf of bread costs five 
and a half marks. 


Passwords for Bread Cards 


There was so much stealing of bread 
cards and counterfeiting of them that the 
government issued cards of various colors, 
and placed a password, such as “Steam- 
boat”’ or “Tomato Soup” or ‘‘Shakspere”’ 
or ‘Overcoat’? on each one. At the end 
of each week the government publishes the 
color and the password of the card for the 
following week. If any sort of card has 
been counterfeited or stolen in large num- 
bers that particular sort can be withdrawn 
from circulation without difficulty. If a 
man isn’t satisfied with his half pound of 
meat a week at two and half marks he can 
easily go out and buy more, but it will 
cost him fifteen marks a pound. He cheats 
when he buys it, and the man who sells it 
to him cheats, and the government cheats 
in permitting it to be done. I never 
earried a food card of any sort with me 
during my stay in Berlin; but after I had 
learned how to wink at the waiter I would 
get whatever I wanted. Yet I was sup- 
posed to have cards in order to get nearly 
all the things I ate. 

Food can be distributed to the people 
in very much larger quantities and at far 
lower prices than the present unregulated 
prices, for all the food dealers were making 
money almost as easily as the government 
makes it on their printing presses. For 
example, a Berliner borrowed 50,000 marks 
on which to start a restaurant. Practically 
all his food was bought illegally—‘‘under 
the hand,” they say in Berlin. In four 
months he repaid the man who loaned him 
the money and had enough left to enlarge 
his restaurant. 

So much money is being printed in 
Germany that one rarely sees a bill of high 
denomination that is not brand-new. What 
becomes of all the old money I couldn’t 
find out. It is being shipped out of the 
country in large quantities so that it won’t 
be taken by the government; but not all 
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of the old money can have participated 
in this Flight of Capital. At any rate, one 
doesn’t see it. But the nice new fifty-mark 
bills are everywhere. They are piled up in 
the banks like cordwood, fresh every day. 
There isn’t a wrinkle or a smudge on them, 
and they are as sticky and as odorous of 
printer’s ink as though they were less than 
half an hour off the presses. 

Every city in Germany took a hand at 
printing its own money during the war. 
All the leading artists assisted in the money- 
making orgy, so that some very attractive 
specimens were produced. All the cities 
have legends connected with them, such 
as the legend of Gilda von Googleburg, who 
haunts Googleburg Castle, or the Pied 
Piper of Hameln, or the Terrible Hans von 
Stein of Steinfels. These legends were fre- 
quently depicted on the war money of the 
different cities; so that though the money 
is no good at all as money it makes nice 
pictures to paste up in the nursery for the 
purpose of amusing as well as instructing 
the little ones. 


The Hole in the West 


One who enters Germany by way of 
Treves and Coblenz, let us say, gets out at 
the various stations and buys food or post 
ecards. At Treves the innocent-faced 
Fraulein behind the counter, observing 
that he is one of those boobish outlanders, 
hands him a fistful of money, which the 
helpless outlander tries in vain to count. 
If he has started with a dollar in American 
money and has bought enough post cards 
and stamps to apprise his friends in Phila- 
delphia; Boston; Kennebunkport; Indian- 
apolis; Carmel, California; and Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, that he is still staggering weakly 
on his way, he gets baek the equivalent of 
ninety-two cents in American money, or 
about forty-two marks. 

About half of the forty-two marks which 
innocent-faced Fraulein hands out will be 
in regular German money, and the other 
half will be in the phony or near-money 
which the city of Treves issued just to show 
that it could make money as well as any- 
one else. There will be enough of it to fill 
two pockets; and it will all look alike to 
the boobish outlander. When he gets to 
Coblenz, however, and attempts to give a 
cab driver some of the money he accumu- 
lated in Treves the cab driver at once throws 
a harrowing and convulsive fit. The Treves 
money is worth nothing except in Treves. 
One must therefore pay the cabman in 
good German money; and after one has 
done so one receives about two quires of 
money in exchange. Half of this will be 
good, and the other half will be money 
issued by the city of Coblenz for reasons 
best known to itself. When one has passed 
on from Coblenz to Cologne one unsuspi- 
ciously attempts to get rid of the Coblenz 
money, only to find that Coblenz money is 
about as highly esteemed in Cologne as a 
nice case of typhus fever would be. 

As a result of all this the progress of a 
newcomer in Germany bears a vague re- 
semblance to a hare-and-hound chase; for 
as he proceeds from city to city he is forced 
to throw away the phony money he has 
unwittingly acquired, which is causing his 
pockets to bulge like the stuffed owl of 
song and fable. 

In Germany, as in all other parts of 
Europe, one has almost as much trouble in 
locating a place to sleep as he would have 
in locating a pair of ear muffs in Borneo. 
There is the shortage of buildings caused 
by the lack of construction during the years 
of war. In the good residential section of 
Berlin, for.example, 5000 buildings were 
erected every year. Since there has been 
no building for five years the west end of 
Berlin alone lacks 25,000 buildings. In 
addition to this, refugees from various 
places have been pouring into Germany 
since the armistice. The French have 
chased the Germans out of Alsace, the 
Poles have run them out of German Poland 
and the Ukrainians have ejected them 
from South Russia. Then there are the 
Germans who have been sent back by 
England and the United States, and who 
have left former German colonies, to say 
nothing of the Russians who have fled 
from the Bolsheviks and find that the 
favorable rate of exchange in Germany 
makes it possible for them to settle down 
there and exist on their capital for three 
or four years before they finally go broke. 
Owing to the fact that the government has 
fixed the prices which may be charged for 
houses and apartments the cost of them 
remains fairly reasonable, if they can be 
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found. Usually, however, they can’t be 
found either for love or for money. 

Foreigners wishing apartments frequently 
pay a bonus which amounts to an entire 
year’s rent. The landlords have also 
learned the wartime Washington dodge 
of insisting that a tenant buy the furniture 
in order to get the apartment. They charge 
nominal prices for rentals, but when it 
comes to selling the furniture they charge 
a matter of 40,000 marks for articles that 
couldn’t be worth more than 5000 marks 
ata liberal estimate. Travelers can usually 
be squeezed in at a good hotel if they adopt 
the startlingly original system of allowing 
the room clerk to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of 200 or 300 marks, artfully disposed in 
the palm of the hand in such manner that 
the figures can be plainly seen. In fact, 
travelers can get almost anything they 
want in Germany if they are willing to 
hand out money. There is always a hand 
stretched out to take it. 

In most of the German cities one goes 
round and bribes at will; but in the 
occupied area along the Rhine one keeps 
his money and allows the military authori- 
ties to work their will on him. The occu- 
pied area is known to the Germans as The 
Hole in the West. Through The Hole in 
the West come contraband goods on which 
the Germans can collect no duty, and 
through it go out German money and art 
treasures and commodities that are needed 
at home. Consequently Cologne, for ex- 
ample, which is the vortex of the hole, is 
crammed with traders of every nationality, 
as well as with the British Army. In order 
to get sleeping accommodations one must 
go to the billeting office and take what- 
ever is handed out. 


Spoiling for a Fight 


I drifted into the billeting office of 
Cologne round midnight on a cold Decem- 
ber evening, and one of the officials took 
me to his home and soaked me the exorbi- 
tant sum of fifteen marks for a night’s 
lodging and breakfast the next morning, 
fifteen marks representing about thirty 
cents at the then rate of exchange. Be- 
fore inserting myself between the two 
feather mattresses which represent the 
German idea of the height of comfort I sat 
with my host and his wife and daughter for 
about an hour and received a commodious 
earful regarding the German plans for the 
total wrecking of France in the not distant 
future. This was the first I had heard of 
it, and it intrigued me greatly. It was not 
the last I heard of it, however. Wherever 
I went in.Germany the Germans assured 
me that the day was coming when France 
would be beaten to a creamy consistency 
and poured out of the kitchen window. 
Germany may be whipped, and she may 
realize it to the full, as some people claim; 
but taking the German people by and 
large, they are quite unaware of being in 
any position which will make it impossible 
for them to knock the stuffing out of France 
with one hand tied behind their backs as 
soon as they consider that the time is 
opportune. I asked my host in Cologne— 
as I asked all the other people with whom 
I discussed the matter—when he thought 
that France would be ripe to knock off the 
tree, so to speak. He made the same reply 
that all the others made. ‘“‘When England 
and America stand not by France,” said 
he, ‘‘then we will fight again.”’” And then 
he leered at me and clenched his fist and 
went through the motions of delivering a 
corkscrew punch, significant, I assume, of 
the mulelike wallop which France is to re- 
ceive. 

I wish that the people who think the 
last war has been fought, and who are 
therefore averse to preparedness and uni- 
versal military training, could wander 
through Central Europe for a few weeks. 
Everybody is spoiling for a fight. Bound- 
aries are vague. All the nations want 
something that they haven’t got. The 
people are hungry and cold and desperate. 
The situation of constant ferment which 
formerly existed in the Balkans has, with 
the creation of new small states, spread 
throughout Central Europe. The attitude 
of each nation seems to be that of a small 
boy who has been prevented from beating 
up an enemy by a number of the enemy’s 


friends. ‘‘ You wait till I get you alone,” 
he says. ‘‘You just wait till I get you 
alone!’’ They’re waiting, in Central Eu- 


rope, to get each other alone. Each nation 
fairly burns to entice another nation up an 
alley and beat it to a pulp. 

(Continued on Page 104) 


Who knows best how a tool should be made? 
The man who uses it, every time! 


The Hammer 

with Balance 

and Striking 
Power 


The weight in 
a chunk behind 
the striking face 


gives more power 
and greater accu- 
racy to the blow. 
Extra curved claws, 
short split and 
nipper-like edges 
grip and hold any 
nail, head or no 
head. 


Axes and Sledges are 


and Canada. 


your nearest dealer. 


Plumb Hammers, Hatchets, 


sold 


throughout the United States 
Get them from 


Made“ mechanics 


4y mechanics 


uniformity and accuracy for the entire line, 


were cut. 
A Mechanics designed Plumb Hammers; it was Each Plumb Hammer has a practical and 
\ @ a mechanic who suggested placing the head off mechanical reason for every distinctive fea- 
eS center in the Ball Pein Hammer to give greater ture. Every Hatchet, every Axe and every 
+ ight i h iking f: that did 95 ‘ : 
a weight behind the striking face, ; OE Eee Sledge has been submitted to workmen in every 
r qld cent. of the work. Another advised ae ball of industry for criticism and suggestions ‘for im- 
q 2 P26 2 . 
Bilge oes ad ope un eral Ni ane epepce ponerse ene LEVEE provement. Each Plumb tool is designed to do 
\ 5 eee5t | and not “mash” it. Still another suggested an ; 
Biles geaes , the most work with the least labor. 
Bilge begets oblong eye to take a wider, stronger handle to im sseaee dea: th / 2 
det bl Ly v oO Om 
i ea | prevent handle breakage. o all this has been addec e ais a 
aeoe ; f f i ing D tment, supplementec 
: PLL y These and other practical suggestions were ie eee uae aac ii , oo: Wid 
ER UY ee 5 ; 3 r1 X- 
ty 4 i embodied in models and submitted to good me- ee sixty years 0 ote Spine ys 8 
aay] chanics in all parts of the country. Then pat- perience to. make users of Plumb Hammers, 
at ' terns were designed and finally, when the best 
ye Res i: 


hammer was made, costly steel dies, that assure 


Hatchets, Axes and Sledges say, ‘‘ They’re worth 
more.”’ 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. St. Louis, Mo. 


Plumb Prices 


Nail Hammer $2.00 
Machinists’ Ball Pein 
Hammer. . $1.75 


Automobilists’ Ball 
Pein Hammer $1.50 


DOUBLE LIFE | 
i Hammers Hatchets ; 
be: Sledges and Axes& 


— 
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This actual photograph shows former desert land in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, 


now producing the finest variety of commercial long-staple cotton obtainable 
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Growing Greater Mileage 
On Desert Land 
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()* several thousand acres in the Salt River Valley of 
J Arizona, this company today is producing the finest 
variety of commercial long-staple cotton in the world. 
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While this accomplishment is of general interest as be- 
ginning the reclamation of an immense agricultural 
empire, it is primarily important to users of our tires. 


Cotton is an indispensable element in modern tire con- 
struction; superior cotton enhances the strength, flexi- 
bility and endurance of the product it enters. 


In converting the immemorial wastes of the desert into 
fertile and profitable acreage, Goodyear is really growing 
ereater mileage on hitherto abandoned land. 


Through every stage of their development Goodyear 
Cord Tires have benefited by work of such a character 
as is represented in this Arizona enterprise. 


Not one element of their composition, not one principle 
of their construction, but has been carried steadily 
forward by invention, experiment and toil. 


| Today the harvest of such endeavor is seen in the capacity 
: of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a kind of performance 
unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 


Because Goodyear ‘Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Tue GoopyEAR TirE & RuBBER COMPANY 
: Offices Throughout the World 


CORD TIRES 
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O you think there are only 
two kinds of cigars— 


The tasteless, flavorless 
kind and the strong, heavy ones? 


No, there is a third kind—the Girard 


A cigar from which all surplus 
oils are removed. Made of real 
Havana tobacco, perfectly ma- 
tured, mellowed by age alone. 


In Girards you have all the 
rich tropic flavor, all the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, but no un- 
pleasant after effect. 


For solid enjoyment, steady 
nerves—pleasure combined with 

ealth—smoke Girard, America’s 
foremost cigar. 


Sold by progressive dealers 
everywhere. 


Never gets 
on your 
nerves 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 49 years 


(Continued from Page 100) 

France seems to be the only nation 
against which the Germans bear any ill 
will. So far as America and England are 
concerned, she has already forgiven and 
forgotten practically all things—though 
both nations, the Germans recall, wronged 
and harmed her severely. Almost all the 
German business men and officials with 
whom I talked found the opportunity to 
ask me why there still existed in America 
such a strong dislike for Germans. I told 
all of them that much of our distrust rose 
from the discovery on the part of Amer- 
icans that Germans could neither be trusted 
nor believed during the war, and that 
nothing sticks so tenaciously as a repu- 
tation for dishonesty. I also made some 
reference to their methods of making war, 
as well as to the frequent assurances 
which came out of Germany from respon- 
sible officials that America was to be made 
to bear the entire. cost of the war so far as 
Germany was concerned. 

In each case I was assured that all the 
stories of German atrocities were due to 
British propaganda, and that the war was 
started by Russia. When I ventured to 
give them the diplomatic though unmis- 
takable rag J was reminded that the war 
was over anyway, and that it was inhuman 
of America not to let bygones be bygones. 
My answer to that was that they had asked 
my why Germany was distrusted in Amer- 
ica, that I had answered them as inoffen- 
sively as possible, and thet any argument 
concerning the unsoundness of American 
opinion was not passionately craved by 
any American at the present juncture. 

Once in a while one of the old-line Prus- 
sians gets to brooding over the situation 
and erupts against an American. It hap- 
pened to a couple of friends of mine while 
I was in Berlin. One—a former major in 
the American Army—was riding in a 
street car and conversing with a friend in 
English, when a Prussian tapped him on 
the shoulder and growled: “‘If|you have 
got to talk, talk German.’’ The American 
was held down by his friend and bloodshed 
was averted. The other—an American 
newspaper man—was quietly talking to a 
friend in the lobby of the Adlon when 
another Prussian stepped up to him and 
informed him that he was in Germany and 
needn’t speak English. After the news- 
paper man had recovered from the shock 
he assured the Prussian in sonorous phrases 
and well-rounded periods that if it pleased 
him to speak in Chinese, Hindu or Arabic 
he would so speak, and that any Prussian 
who sought to make him speak otherwise 
would wake up out on the sidewalk with 
his nose pushed round into his right ear or 
thereabout. 


The Right Time to Buy Embassies 


These incidents, however, are freaks. 
Americans in all parts of Germany receive 
nothing but the most courteous treatment 
and the kindest consideration. True, the 
German shopkeepers see them coming 
miles away and raise all prices for their 
benefit; but they can scarcely be blamed 
for so doing, even though a clause in the 
peace treaty stipulates that no nation is to 
be discriminated against. All shops add 
twenty-five per cent to the marked price 
when selling to foreigners whose currency 
has not depreciated. Somestores add much 
more, and do it brazenly. A department 
store in Berlin raises its prices 125 per cent 
to Americans. The hotels, also, were last 
winter attempting to agree on a scale of 
excess charges to be levied on the citizens 
of the countries that are profiting by the 
low commercial value of the mark. 

It is an ill wind that blows the dust from 
nobody’s eyes; and it is to be hoped that 
the United States will take advantage of 
the very high purchasing power of the 
dollar in foreign countries, and buy em- 
bassies and consulates wherever we have 
need for them. From thé policy which the 
United States has adopted in the past in 
regard to its embassies and consulates a 
person might be justified in thinking that 
we had scarcely enough money in the 
United States Treasury to buy a week’s 
supply of eggs for the White House. One 
who knew nothing about the United States 
would, after scanning the buildings in 
which our diplomats are lodged all over 
the world, have good reason to think that 
America was some little squirt republic 
halfway between Tierra del Fuego and 
Zenda, where the prisoner came from. We 
don’t own our embassies or our consulates 
and the buildings we rent in the various 
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capitals of Europe are not within speaking 
distance of the crest of the wave, as one 
might say. 

It has been a shame and a disgrace in 
the past that a country of the standing of 
the United States should not own its em- 
bassies and consulates, and that it should 
adopt such a penny-pinching policy that 
its representatives must occupy second- 
rate quarters. There probably isn’t a man 
in the United States Senate or House of 
Representatives who isn’t aware of the 
fact that owning one’s own home is more 
economical than renting it. Probably all 
of them were heartily in favor of the own- 
your-own-home movement which gained 
such impetus last year. Yet none of them 
has ever been known to become riotously 
enthusiastic over the proposition of the 
United States’ owning its own homes in 
foreign countries. 

The situation to-day, however, makes it 
more than a shame and a disgrace that the 
United States shouldn’t own its embassies 
and consulates. With the value of the 
dollar where it is the failure of the Govern- 
ment to purchase buildings abroad becomes 
a crime against economy. The taxpayers 
of the United States should administer a 
swift kick—or even a series of swift kicks— 
to every legislator who votes against the 
purchasing of these buildings or who dis- 
plays any lack of interest in purchasing 
them at this time. They should then turn 
him out of office with such brisk intense 
turns that he would become dizzy and fall 
down and break his political neck. 


Neglected Opportunities 


Let me explain the matter more fully: 
Before the war the yearly rental of the 
building in Berlin which the United States 
used as its embassy was 60,000 marks. At 
that time 60,000 marks represented $15,000. 
That same building could have been bought 
in January, 1920, for 1,250,000 marks, or 
$25,000 at the then rate of exchange. In 
other words, it could have been bought, 
and probably can still be bought, at less 
than its prewar rental for a period of two 
years. If you knew a man who was rent- 
ing a $20,000 house at $1200 a year and 
who had a chance to buy the house for 
$2000, but who neglected to take advantage 
of the opportunity, you—unless you’re a 
lady—probably know what you would 
call him. That is exactly what our legis- 
lators will be if they don’t authorize the 
purchase of embassies and consulates, and 
authorize it quickly. 

There has been a great deal of wild talk 
recently about the size of the German 
Army. Such figures as 1,500,000 have been 
tossed about freely, and the intimation has 
been that Germany has that number of 
men ready to spring, fully armed and 
equipped, at the solar plexus of any enemy. 
This belongs to that class of conversation 
loosely designated as hot air or bunk. 
There is a considerable amount of evidence 
which tends to show that there are organi- 
zations of officers in Germany who would 
act as the nucleus of a very large force of 
men; but as far as effective fighting forces 


-go, Germany is not, as one might say, 


there. In fact, she is very far from there. 

Reliable sources of information indicate 
that Germany could mobilize an army of 
400,000 men, with such arms of the service 
as infantry and artillery in pretty good 
shape. All auxiliary arms, however, are 
in poor shape. The air service and the 
signal service are out of training. Special- 
ists, such as bombers and mine throwers, 
have had no instruction. The motor- 
transport service is very bad. These points 
are very important ones; for if there is a 
lack of instruction for specialists and if the 
auxiliary arms are weak an army may be 
technically referred to, in military par- 
lance, as on the fritz. 

In addition to all this the entire German 
railroad service is bad. It is not only bad, 
it is superbad. If I had not seen the rail- 
ways of Poland I should say that the Ger- 
man railroad service was bad enough to be 
classed as entirely decayed or rotten. At 
any rate, it is very, very bad. It is bad as 
to equipment and bad as to personnel. 
And if a nation wishes to mobilize its army 
it won’t get very far with that sort of rail- 
way service. If the railway succeeded in 
bearing up under the strain of mobilizing 
the army—which it wouldn’t—it would 
never have enough punch left to put the 
army’s supplies in place. And Germany 
hasn’t a sufficient amount of supplies to 
create reserves. If by any chance she did 
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(Concluded from Page 104) 
succeed in creating reserves the popu- 
lation of the nation would go back on the 
government, for to get the reserves she 
would have to take the supplies from the 
people, and if she did that the people would 
have nothing at all in the line of food. If 
by hook or crook Germany should succeed 
in achieving a military victory anywhere 
at the present time it would be the empti- 
est thing imaginable, for it would leave her 
economically helpless. 

The one thing that Germany wants and 
must have, in order to achieve a victory 
later on, is to get on her feet again. She 
doesn’t intend to do any fighting—unless 
Poland should collapse—for at least fifteen 
years; and the people who rave about the 
German Army of 1,500,000 men are at 
liberty to put that in their pipes and apply 
a match to it. 

Traveling in Germany is anything but 
pleasant. The British military authorities 
run a train from Cologne to Berlin; and if 
one puts on a uniform and goes round to 
various military missions with documents 
to prove that the heart of the world will 
probably be broken unless he is allowed to 
ride on that train he has a fair chance of 
getting a comfortable berth in a comfort- 
able sleeper. But all other trains are a 
snare anda delusion. German time-tables 
during the past winter were based largely 
on rumors; and trains were due to arrive 
at their destinations when they got there, 
and not before. The coaches were not the 
absolute height of luxury, as many of them 
lacked windows and a large part of them 
had leaky roofs; while their heating sys- 
tems in frequent instances seemed to be 
suffering from an attack of arteriosclerosis 
and were functioning in a very evil manner. 

When I traveled from Berlin to the Po- 
lish border I was unable to find anyone in 
Berlin who could tell me anything at all 
about my train, except concerning the 
hour at which it started. They could tell 
me lots about that, the only trouble being 
that each person told a different story. I 
finally took the word of the Polish consu- 
late. In order to be sure of a seat on the 
train I drove out to Charlottenburg, which 
is the suburb of Berlin where the train 
makes up. 


The Earthquake by Choice 


When the train headed in toward Berlin 
there was only one other person in the 
coach with me. He was an Austrian dip- 
lomatic courier, and he was carrying four 
large gunnysacks filled with foodstuffs in 
addition to his regular luggage. When he 
had succeeded in stuffing the sacks into 
the luggage racks there was room for no 
more luggage anywhere except on the floor. 
At the next station four more people got 
in with large quantities of luggage and 
sacks of food. Since there were seven seats 
in the compartment there was room for 
only one more person, and scarcely that 
because of the manner in which every 
available inch of the compartment was 
filled with luggage. 

At the Berlin station the door was torn 
open by a seething mob, and hoarse voices 
asked how many seats there were. Every- 
body in the compartment shouted “Ein!” 
whereat three very large people hurled 
themselves among us with several travel- 
ing bags. The two largest ones stood up 
or leaned heavily on other people’s knees 
or sprawled on their baggage all the way 
from Berlin to Bentschen—a journey of 
seven hours. One of them, I regret to say, 
was a woman. I felt no particular urge to 
give her my seat, because she was twice as 
broad as I am, and if she had tried to 
squeeze herself into the space I occupied 
she would have smothered the person be- 
side her. Besides, I was holding two suit- 
cases that didn’t belong to me on my lap, 
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and if she had sat in my seat she would 
have had to hold the suitcases; and since 
she didn’t have any lap to speak of she 
would have had to hold them on her head, 
which would have been nothing if not un- 
pleasant. 

Every little while one of the travelers 
would get out a bottle of wine and a sand- 
wich and allay his hunger pangs. When 
time hung heavily on their hands they 


would take things out of their pockets and | 


show them to each other. All of the males 
in the car had postage stamps secreted on 
their persons. The fattest man in the 
compartment, who left the) train just be- 
fore we reached the Polish border, with the 
evident intention of escaping the customs 


authorities by walking from Germany into | 


Poland, had a set of Russian stamps with a 
Polish superscription. He had paid 3000 
marks for them. When he displayed them 
to the assemblage of stamp ferrets they 
were greeted with a volley of ‘“Achs!” 
that almost blew out the windows. Three 
of the travelers had diplomatic passports 
about the size of a blanket for a baby’s 
crib, and the examination of them by the 
other travelers whiled away many a tedious 
moment. Traveling has its bright spots, 
even in Germany, after one has been 
through it and come out safely; ‘but that 
is also true of an earthquake, a typhoon 
or a war. If I had my choice between en- 
during an earthquake and standing for a 
day of travel on a German train I’d be in- 
clined to pick the earthquake. 


Conditions Improving 


The preliminaries to travel in Germany, 
as in all other countries, are as painful as 
the actual traveling. To go to Poland one 
must go to the Polish consulate and spend 
hours in getting a visé for his passport, after 
which German police headquarters must 
be haunted for the best part of a day in 
order to get the German permission to 
leave the country. 

One must fill out a long pedigree which 
tells everything except the size of his hat 
and the way he likes his lamb chops cooked. 
With this he must march upstairs and down- 
stairs and along interminable corridors, in- 
terviewing gruff, pipe-smoking Prussians 
who spend most of their time hunting for 
misplaced commas and blurred letters in 
the passport, so that they can declare the 
whole business illegal. 

To go through this ordeal without the 
aid of an interpreter is one of the most 
nerve-racking experiences in the world. 
All of the lineal descendants of Oscar D. 
Bonehead, founder of the great Bonehead 
family, appear to have been gathered to- 
gether in the foreign-passport offices; and 
their family traits crop out so frequently 
that it is with the utmost difficulty that 
one restrains himself from permitting his 
loaded walking stick to drop on their heads 
with a resonant and hollow plunk. 

The German people are not having a 
pleasant time of it, but their condition is 
improving every minute. They are eager 
to work; and as soon as they can get raw 
material in sufficient quantity they will be 
working day and night. And if they can 


get credits from America the value of the 


mark will rise, so that food can be bought 
more cheaply by the government and con- 
sequently sold more cheaply to the people. 
Thus wages would be stabilized and much 
of the unrest would disappear. 

In the meantime there are a number of 
things that Germany could do if she cared 
to. She could stand a few Schiebers up 
against the wall and shoot them; she 
could see that waste and cheating are 
stopped so long as she finds it necessary to 
talk about starving children; and she could 
begin to impress on everyone in the nation 
the mossy but still valuable precept that 
honesty is the best policy. 
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In the Matter 
of Dress 


one never offends by neglecting 
style. Your Glasses, too, should 
reflect your good taste. They 
will look as if made for you 
alone when your favorite optical 
specialist fits your eyes and 
features with 
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Quality Beyond Question for More 
than Fifty Years 
If you need Glasses, you will 
never look well or see well with- 
out them. 


Haye your eyes examined 


FE KirgstTErn Sons ‘Go. 


Est. 1864 Rocuester, N.Y. 
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What Car Ever Equalled 
These Hudson Feats? 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 seconds, averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour, seven-passenger stock touring car. 


75.67 miles in one hour, with driver and passenger, in seven- 
passenger stock touring car. 


102.53 miles per hour, for one mile, with stock chassis. 


Acceleration, from standing start to 50 miles an hour, in 
16.2 seconds. 


The above records are officially certified by the American 
Automobile Association, the only recognized automobile con- 
test authority in America. 


Hudson Also Holds These Unmatched Records 


In the greatest hill-climb test ever made, a Super-Six special 
against a field of 20 specially built cars made the best time 
to the “Roof of the World,” climbing up 12.25 miles to an 
altitude of 14,100 feet in 18 min., 24.2 seconds. 


San Francisco to New York and return, 7,000 miles in 10 
days, 21 hours, 3 minutes. No car ever equalled its time in 
either direction. None except Hudson ever completed the 
two-way trip, against time. 


Speedway Racing 


In eight races, with a total of 21 Super-Six entries Hudson 
specials won 3 firsts, 5 seconds, 2 thirds, a fourth and 2 
fifths. All other entries finished in the money, except one that 
while running second was put out by skidding into the rail. 
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In every performance asked of a motor, these 
Hudson records reveal greater ability than any other car 
has ever shown. 


They have stood for five years. They are not held by 
hairbreadths, but by big, convincing margins, before 
which argument is dumb. They prove the master type, 
with limits of speed, power and endurance that none 
has matched to this day. 


Yet if they stood for only contest supremacy, they 
would have small importance to you. 


In all the years your Hudson serves, you will hardly 
require its full capacity. You do not want 80-mile- 
an-hour speed. You will scarcely encounter a situation 
to tax its limit of power. 


These Qualities Count in 
Every-Day Service 


Of course, there is pride in possession of car quali- 
ties you know are unequalled. And this performance 
mastery gives innumerable advantages. For instance, 
you travel faster within the speed limits. That is 
because you are away quicker. You pick-up faster. You 
have power that levels hills with ease. You have 
smoothness that makes the long journey comfortable 
and free of fatigue. 


But you will have far more occasions to admire 
Hudson’s superb riding ease, its good looks, and its 
trustworthy dependability, than its more spectacular 
qualities of great speed and power. 


And What Tests Are 


of Greater Importance? 


So, it is chiefly as they reveal its basic principle 
of supremacy—the control of vibration —that the 
Super-Six’s world famous records are important. 

The exclusive Super-Six motor adds no weight or 
size. Yet it added 72% to power, and 80% to efficiency. 
It almost doubles endurance. It does this by converting 
to useful power, the destructive force of vibration, which, 
uncontrolled, quickly undermines motor endurance. 

That is why the Super-Six can go faster, farther 
and lasts longer. 


These are official proofs. All can verify them. 


Endurance Gave It Mastery 
on the Speedway 


Nothing shows the dominance of the Super-Six 
principle more clearly than its success in high-speed 
racing. It was never intended for a racing car. Yet, 
pitted against the world’s fastest cars, some of which 
cost as high as $25,000, the Super-Six won, time after 
time, because it could maintain the terrific pace 
without self-destruction. 


Ever since Hudson made those records it has been the 
largest selling fine car in the world. Each year the 
demand increases. By no possibility will we be able to 
supply all who want Hudsons. At this writing, firm 
orders from individual buyers call for all the cars many 
dealers will receive for months. You should place your 
order now for your Hudson, even though delivery is 
not desired until summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMAT’S LIFE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Two months later, on the second of 
September, Ambassador Meyer, in a pri- 
vate letter addressed to President Roose- 
velt from Kissingen, writes—I quote again 
from the same book, pages 307 and 308: 


“Tf the socialist or anarchist can once 
disabuse the minds of these eighty million 
peasants of the idea that the Czar is their 
Little Father, and that they can expect no 
further assistance from him, but must look 
to the people for redress, then events which 
have so far transpired would appear legiti- 
mate in comparison to what would probably 
take place throughout theland. One must 
live in Russia to understand it. It is im- 
possible to draw any conclusions from ex- 
periences and results in other countries. 
Every step or attempt that has been 
carried on in a revolutionary way has been 
made without reference to what has gone 
on before or what is to follow. They do 
not know what they want, except that they 
want everything at once—what has taken 
other nations generations to acquire. Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff said the other day: 

““«The Russian {nation will realize, as 
other nations have done before, that a 
living organism cannot transform bones 
and sinews at pleasure, that the future has 
deeper roots in the past than the present 
is inclined to grant.’ The Czar does 
not seem yet to realize that in the long run 
the will of the people will eventually assert 
itself. Everything that he grants is done 
either too late or when ittis self-evident that 
it is forced from him. Unless he changes 
his course and adopts a policy satisfactory 
to the nation it is merely a question of how 
long the army remains loyal.” 


It will be observed from these extracts 
that both Mr. Meyer and the Austrian 
Ambassador, Baron Aehrenthal—that is 
to say, the two ablest ambassadors at the 
time in St. Petersburg—were taking a 
very pessimistic view of the situation in 
Russia and were both laying special stress 
on the question of how long the army would 
remain loyal. This is a most important 
question, to which I shall have to revert 
at length later on. As to the divergence 
of opinion between these two very clear- 
sighted diplomats in regard to the ques- 
tion of the advisability of putting in power 
the Cadet Party, I would say that Mr. 
Meyer would perhaps have modified his 
opinion if he had seen the leaders of that 
party at work when the March revolution, 
which they had themselves inspired, liter- 
ally thrust power upon them and their 
Octobrist allies. As a matter of fact, 
however, the idea of resorting to the for- 
mation of a ministry composed exclu- 
sively of members of the Cadet Party had 
been taken up by General Trepoff, the 
prefect of the palace, a staunch adherent 
of the autocratic régime 
and in high favor at 
court, possibly in the 
hope that a Cadet min- 
istry would, by the in- 
transigent attitude it 
was sure to adopt, very 
soon provoke an open 
breach with the sover- 
eign, which might lead 
to the establishment of 
a temporary military 
dictatorship and per- 
haps the repeal of the 
constitution. 

This plan was de- 
feated by Stolypin, 
who had just been ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. 
Though his endeavors 
to form a coalition min- 
istry with representa- 
tives of the Octobrist 
and Cadet parties, on 
whose patriotic and un- 
selfish devotion to the 
cause of reform he had 
thought it possible to 
count, had failed for 
the same reason that 
had caused the failure 
of Witte’s attempt in 
the same direction, 
Stolypin was neverthe- 
less firmly resolved to 
uphold the constitution 
at any cost. This curi- 
ous incident, of which 
only vague rumors were 
current at the time, is 
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exhaustively treated in the very interesting 
reminiscences of Mr. Iswolsky—Revue des 
Deux Mondes, July 1, 1919—who as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet stood in particularly close 
personal and political relationship to Stoly- 
pin and was in a position to be fully ac- 
quainted with all the details of this affair. 

Returning to the subject of the imme- 
diate causes which brought about the 
failure of the first attempt at placing the 
new constitution on a working basis, I can 
do no better than repeat the weighty words 
in which Ambassador Meyer summarized, 
in a letter to President Roosevelt, his im- 
pression of the ceremony of the opening of 
the first Duma which he had just wit- 
nessed: ‘‘ Russia is entering upon a great 
experiment, ill prepared and uneducated.” 
The truth of this remark, expressing a most 
judicious and clear-sighted appreciation of 
existing conditions, cannot be questioned. 
It relates to both sides—to the government 
no less than to the Duma. Not that this is 
intended to imply a disparaging reflection 
on either the one or the other. They were 
both what the historic development of the 
country had made them, neither better nor 
worse. They were both under the bane of 
what has been the curse of our country 
ever since Peter the Great’s revolutionary 
reforms—the fatal separation of the nu- 
merically insignificant but intrinsically all- 
important educated minority from the 
overwhelming majority of the masses by 
an unbridgeable gulf of mutual noncom- 
prehension. 

The inexperience and unpreparedness for 
the practice of representative institutions, 
as well as this noncomprehension of the 
mentality of the peasantry, showed itself 
on the part of the government before even 
the opening of the Duma, in the quite un- 
reasonable extension of the suffrage far 
beyond the limits established in England 
as recently as by the Reform Bill of 1£32, 
in the expectation that by fill- 
ing as many seats in the Duma 
as possible with peasant dep- 
uties the government would 
secure a solid block of con- 
servative supporters. 

This singular illusion, in 
which even as perspicacious 
a statesman as Count Witte 
seems to have shared, was very 
generally entertained and not 
only by the bureaucracy, ap- 
parently unconscious of the 
fact that the innate land hun- 
ger of the peasantry had been 
artificially raised to the high- 
est pitch by the active revo- 
lutionary propaganda of the 
socialists, as well as oblivious 
of the further fact that the 
wave of anarchic agrarian 


crimes of incendiarism and bloodshed was 
only beginning to subside. 

As a matter of fact, the solid mass of 
two hundred peasant deputies in a house 
of five hundred members, solely interested 
in the division among them of the lands of 
the estate owners, was ready to give its 
support to any party that would promise 
it the satisfaction of these demands. And 
that was evidently the reason which caused. 
the Cadet Party to adopt as one of the 
planks of its platform not only the dis- 
tribution among the peasantry of the lands 
belonging to the state, to the imperial 
family—the so-called appanages—and to 
the convents, but also the forcible expro- 
priation, for the benefit of the peasants, of 
the lands of large and medium estate 
owners. In this connection I would observe 
here briefly that it is not, as will be shown. 
farther on, the insufficiency of land in pos- 
session of the peasants that is the cause of 
poverty and distress among the peasantry, 
and that the division among them of the 
lands of the estate owners, if equitably op- 
erated, could not by any means remove 
that cause by appreciably increasing their 
holdings. Not being in possession of my 
notes I can only, in support of this latter 
eontention, quote from memory some 
statistical data, which I believe, however, 
will be found in a general way substantially 
correct: 

Of all the land in European Russia forty- 
three per cent is held by the peasantry, 
thirty-six per cent is owned by the state, 
twelve per cent belongs to the estate 
owners, and nine per cent to the Cossacks, 
to corporations, to the appanages of the 
imperial family, to towns, convents and 
churches. 

In their relations to the Duma the goy- 
ernment from the very beginning displayed 
its utter inexperience in parlizmentary 
practice, which, of course, coull not be 
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wondered at, not to mention Prime Minister 
Goremykin’s haughty attitude in reading 
his declaration and the very tone of that 
document. The government had neglected 
to prepare for the opening of the new parlia- 
mentary institutions some important bills 
to be at once submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Duma. The first, and for some 
time the only, bill introduced was a demand 
for the appropriation of a paltry sum for 
the installation of a bathing establishment, 
if my memory does not play me false, in the 
building of one of the provincial univer- 
sities. This extraordinary attempt at start- 
ing the legislative machinery was perhaps 
due to the playful initiative of some bureau- 
cratic underling thoughtlessly indorsed by 
his responsible chief; but it must have 
produced the effect of an intentional slight 
or even a sneering joke at the expense of 
the Duma, and it presumably caused not a 
little irritation. The consequence was that 
the legislative apparatus having been once 
started without having been furnished any- 
thing important to work on by the govern- 
ment, the Duma took the initiative in its 
own hands and the different parties intro- 
duced each its own more or less wild scheme 
for the settlement of the vexed agrarian 
question. 

Meanwhile the rostrum of the Duma was 
being zealously utilized as a tribune from 
which to launch forth to the world the most 
violent diatribes against the luckless gov- 
ernment, whose members were but seldom 
found in their seats, preferring to have 
themselves represented by some assistant 
functionaries. Allowance must, of course, 
be made for the novelty of the situation, 
offering for the first time in the life of the 
nation an opportunity for blowing off long 
pent-up steam. But if one stops to con- 
sider the absurd inadmissibility of the 
Duma’s demands put forward in their ad- 
dress in reply to the speech from the throne 
one cannot help agree- 
ing with what Ambas- 
sador Meyer wrote in 
one of his letters to 
President Roosevelt: 

“They do not know 
what they want, except . 
that they want every- 
thing at once — what 
has taken other nations 
generationsto acquire.” 
And yet, one should be 
loath to blame them for 
it. What more natural, 
what more laudable, 
indeed, than that the 
leaders of liberal opin- 
ion should have deeply 
felt the condition of in- 
feriority, in comparison 
with other nations, to 
which cultural and po- 
litical backwardness 
condemns the Russian 
people, and that they 
should have been burn- 
ing with an ardent de- 
sire to raise their own 
people to the level of 
more advanced na- 
tions? 

Is it not excusable 
that lack of political 
experience, which they 
never had any chance 
of acquiring, should 
have prevented their 
realizing that their 
noble aim could never 
bereached by any short 
cut instead of by the 
highroad of slow and 
gradual evolution, the 
path trodden by other 
nations in the course of 
centuries? Were they 
not, besides, egged on 
by the powerful stim- 
ulus of enthusiastic ap- 
probation by public 
opinion in foreign coun- 
tries, where. generally 
prevailing ignorance of 
Russian conditions ap- 
parently caused people 
to believe that all that 
Russia needed was the 
overthrow of czarism 
and autocracy in order 

(Continued on 
Page 113) 


ay 
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to be turned at once into a constitutional 
monarchy on a democratic basis like Eng- 
land or a democratic republic like France. 
The harm done on these lines by well- 
meaning friends has certainly been an ele- 
ment that has had its share in shaping the 
destinies of our unfortunate country. 

The climax of absurdity was reached 
when immediately after the dissolution of 
the Duma—which was an act unquestion- 
ably within’ the rights pertaining to the 
sovereign by virtue of the constitution— 
the members belonging to the Cadet Party, 
with the president of the Duma, Professor 
Muromtseff, at their head, repaired to 
Viborg, a town in Finland, a few hours dis- 
tant from St.Petersburg, outside the limits 
of the jurisdiction of Russian courts and 
police, and there held a stormy meeting, 
which after prolonged heated debates ended 
in the adoption of a resolution in the shape 
of an appeal to the people advising them 
to refuse military service and the payment 
of taxes. This appeal was embodied in a 
document which was signed by all the 
deputies present and became known as the 
Viborg Manifesto. 

As an illustration of the childlike simple- 
mindedness with which this act of, to say 
the least, questionable loyalty had been 
performed by the participants in the meet- 
ing, might serve a story told me later by a 
young American, who, being an excellent 
Russian scholar and personal friend of some 
of the Duma members, had been admitted 
to be present at the meeting. Returning to 
town, he found himself in the train alone 
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extent unripe political ideas were prevalent 
with us even in circles where one would 
least expect it. It happened in this way: 
One morning at the embassy at Washing- 
ton a card was brought to me bearing a 
name which I recognized as belonging to 
one of the oldest families of our gentry, 
Mr. § , member of the Council of the 
Empire, with a line drawn through these 
words. When Mr. § was shown into 
my room I noticed that in spite of the early 
hour he was dressed as for some solemn 
official occasion, and he approached me 
with the diffident air of a person not quite 
sure of the kind of reception he is to meet 
with, addressing me in the most ceremo- 
nious way to explain that he had ventured 
to intrude only because he deemed it his 
duty as a loyal subject to pay his respects 
to the representative of his sovereign. 

Guessing at once that I had to deal with 
someone who was prejudiced against me 
as a possible political adversary, I therefore 
shook hands with him in the most cordial 
manner I could muster, made him sit by 
my side and laughingly said: “ Will you 
permit me in reply to your ceremonious 
speech to ask you an unceremonious ques- 
tion? Are you not a Cadet and did you not 
suspect that I was one of the dreadful 
reactionaries one had better avoid touching 
even with a pair of tongs?” 

That made him laugh in his turn and con- 
fess that I had been about right in my 
guess. Once the ice wa8 broken we fell into 
a friendly chat, in the course of which I 
asked him why he had ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the Upper House, as his card seemed 


who seemed to be 
greatly elated by what 
had passed at the meet- 
ing and what he evi- 
dently considered to 
have been an act of great 
civic courage. When, 
however, he asked my 
American friend what 


in a compartment with 


he thought of it and had a 


been told that the act 
of inviting the people to 
refuse military service 
and the payment of 
taxes seemed to him to 
come perilously near be- 
ing an act of high trea- 
son he changed color 
and, visibly perturbed, 
said that it had never 
occurred to him to look 
upon it in that light. 
Dense ignorance of 
constitutional life and 
politics and of the play 
of parliamentary insti- 
tutions was by no means 
confined to newborn 
legislators and the gen- 
eral public; it was fully 
shared in by the highest 
circles of the bureau- 
eracy. A curious inci- 
dent illustrating this 
condition is mentioned 
in his reminiscences by 
Mr. Iswolsky, himself 
the only Russian states- , 
man of the period, not 
evenexcluding Stolypin, 
who was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the working 
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Opposition in either house with the govern- 
ment’s policy in dissolving the Duma, how 
in the world could the voluntary laying 
down of his legislative functions by an 
elected member of the Upper House serve 
any useful purpose whatever in the struggle 
for the supremacy of Parliament, in which 
the party to which he professed allegiance 
was engaged? 
_ Leaving aside the question whether the 
initiation of such a struggle was indeed 
called for, and whether the supremacy of 
Parliament in the existing conditions of 
the country’s political development would 
have been at all practicable or even desir- 
able, in trying to analyze the motives of my 
visitor’s action in resigning his seat in the 
Upper House one is in the presence of a 
mental attitude which, though in this case 
purely individual—but displayed by a man 
of independent means, unassailable social 
position, highly cultivated mind, and in 
every respect representative of the upper- 
most layer of our Intelligentzia—might well 
be taken as a fair illustration of that trait 
of the national character which finds ex- 
pression in Tolstoy’s doctrine of nonre- 
sistance to evil, in meek renunciation and 
in weak-kneed readiness to throw up the 
sponge at the first encounter with a serious 
obstacle—a trait of character which goes a 
long way toward explaining the possibility 
of some of the most astounding features of 
Subsequent tragic developments in the na- 
tion’s history. 

In the course of conversation it developed, 
furthermore, that Mr. § was an en- 
thusiastic adherent of the Cadet Party’s 
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Of course similar proceedings, of which 
there were not a few, were the outcome of 
convictions held in by no means few cases 
and having their wellspring in the noble 
though dreamy idealism which, in con- 
Junction with that characteristic freedom of 
spirit, generous unselfishness and fellow 
feeling for suffering, contributed so much 
to create the indefinable but potent charm 
of Russian life as it was, to which most 
foreigners who had tasted of it bore willing 
witness, and its captivating attraction 
which few were able to resist. And to think 
that an immortal artist should in his 
younger days have drawn such an irre- 
sistibly fascinating pen picture of that same 
Russian life which in his later years, by his 
anarchic teachings, he has done so much to 
destroy! 

But it must never be forgotten that 
idealistic and dreamily altruistic notions 
regarding basic principles on which the 
civilization of mankind has hitherto been 
founded, and consequent weakening of the 
resistance to the insidious assaults to which 
they are nowadays subject, present an ever- 
more threatening danger. A society that is 
no longer unshaken in its faith in the 
inviolability of its rights is on the eve of 
being shorn of the rights that it has no 
longer spirit enough to be willing to de- 
fend, and therefore does not indeed deserve 
to retain. 

As strongly contrasting with the rather 
cloudy nature of certain ideas on the 
fundamentals of economic doctrine which 
one would occasionally meet with among 
our intellectuals, I cannot help recalling an 

apparently very insig- 
nificant circumstance [ 


had occasion to observe 
in England some thirty 
years ago. I had ar- 
rived with my family at 
Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight, with the inten- 
tion of spending there 
the summer and au- 
tumn, and I was house 
hunting when one day 
on my way to the land 
agent I noticed on the 
inclosure of a vacant 
plot of ground a sign- 
board advertising the 
lot for rent on a nine- 
hundred-and-ninety- 
nine-years’ lease. 
Having transacted my 
business with the land 
agent, it occurred to me 
to ask him whether the 
mention of nine- 
hundred-and-ninety- 
nine years as the limit 
of the duration of the 
validity of the lease was 
not merely an advertis- 
ing device to attract at- 
tention. Whereupon he 
explained that that was 
by no means the case; 
that of course such a 
lease amounted practi- 
cally to an outright sale, 
but that there was, 
nevertheless, what one 
might call a string to it; 
in proof of which he told 
me that in the preceding 
week a similar lease of 
some land in the vicinity 
of Shanklin, concluded 


of parliamentary insti- 
tutions in Western Eu- 
rope. This incident . 
occurred in connection with the visit to Eng- 
land of a deputation of the Duma invited 
to take part in the interparliamentary con- 
ference in London. In receiving this dele- 
gation on the very day when the news had 
come of the dissolution of the Duma the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, greeted them with the excla- 
mation: ‘‘The Duma is dead, long live the 
Duma”’; winged words which were flashed 
by the telegraph all over the world and 
produced in St. Petersburg quite a com- 
motion. Mr. Iswolsky avers that he had 
not a little difficulty in persuading his 


colleagues and even the Emperor himself, 


that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman had cer- 
tainly not meant any offense and had 
simply been paraphrasing in applying to 
the Duma the traditional formula used in 
France under the kings in announcing the 
demise of the crown: “Le roi est mort, vive 
le roi,” meant to accentuate the idea of the 
continuity of the monarchical principle. 
A year later I had occasion to convince 
myself by personal experience to what 
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to indicate. He then explained that when 
the first Duma had been dissolved he hac 
immediately sent in his resignation as an 
elected member of the council from his 
province because he considered the dis- 
solution to have been a breach of the con- 
stitution, against which he held it to be his 
duty to protest in the only way open to 
him. 

In reply to this I felt compelled to enter 
a vigorous protest against the motive that 
had prompted him to resort to this mode of 
manifesting his disapproval of the dis- 
solution of the Duma. To begin with, the 
right to dissolve the legislative assemblies 
being one of the prerogatives of the crown 
in all constitutional monarchies, the gov- 
ernment’s action in this case was taken in 
unquestionable conformity with constitu- 
tional law and practice. It could, therefore, 
be found fault with solely upon the ground 
of questionable timeliness or opportunity 
under existing political circumstances. But 
then, however great and even justified 
might have been the dissatisfaction of the 
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agrarian program, including the forcible 
expropriation of the lands of estate owners— 
he himself being an owner of very large 
ancestral acres—and likewise a believer in 
the doctrine that all land should belong 
to those who till it themselves, a doctrine 
which he had put into practice by distrib- 
uting all his land among his peasants, re- 
taining merely a couple of hundred acres 
surrounding his mansion as a park. Now 
such a proceeding on the part of an in- 
dividual estate owner, if subjected to close 
analysis, is either an act of generosity, 
partly at the expense of his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or else, if undertaken for reasons of 
public policy, a most unwise confession of 
waning faith in the inviolability of prop- 
erty in land, and therefore an indirect 
admission of its doubtful righteousness, 
most welcome and encouraging to the SO- 
cialistic parties and their propaganda, which 
were always holding out the prospective 
spoliation of estate owners as the main 
allurement in their endeavors to revolu- 
tionize the peasantry. 


in the reign of King 
Alfred, had run out, 
and that the land had actually reverted to 
a lineal descendant of the original owner of 
the property! 

I mention this incident because it serves 
to illustrate so convincingly the robust 
and, by the experience of centuries, justi- 
fied faith of the English people in the 
stability of the social fabric of their coun- 
try, a faith the lack of which has been one 
of the determining factors in causing the 
political and social structure of another 
great empire to collapse like a house of 
cards at the first assault of a small group 
of demented fanatics and murderous ban- 
dits ruthlessly determined to bring about 
its destruction. 

But to cut short painful reflections such 
as these—which naturally haunt my wak- 
ing hours and keep me awake at night—and 
to take up again the thread of my narra~ 
tive. The new Prime Minister, Stolypin, 
showed great good sense in not attaching 
any tragic importance to the so-called 
Viborg Manifesto, which had fallen flat and 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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The World Wants More Women 
Trained the Remington Way 


Business is calling for more and more and more 
women. 

Business is calling—and Remington Typewriter service 
is showing the way. 

The Remington Typewriter, nearly half a century ago, 
opened the office doors of the world to women. 

Under Remington auspices a steadily growing army 
of women has entered the field of industrial endeavor 
each year since that time. 

Two million women is a conservative estimate of 
the number Remington has helped to win economic 
independence. 

Never before has there been such a call for 
Remington operators as there is at this moment. 

The world-wide system of Remington instruction 
and Remington employment agencies keeps one object 
constantly in view. 


As the name Remington has been paramount the 
world over since it appeared on the first typewriting 
machine ever produced—so it must be paramount as 
an endorsement and an entrée for Remington trained 
women everywhere. 


To that end the Remington Company exerts every 
effort to see to it that Remington typists are known as 
trained and accurate operators. 

Last year alone, 75,000 young women found em- 
ployment through Remington recommendation. 


This year there is no reason why the number should 
not be doubled or trebled. 

The Remington Company is primarily a _busi- 
ness institution—but its work is also educational and 
sociological. 

In that work we solicit the confidence and the co- 
operation of women everywhere. 
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The genius that gave the world, in 1874, 
the first practical typewriter was bound 
to see other important ways to reduce 
business costs. 

Model One Remington, which freed the 
world from the bondage of long-hand writ- 
ing, was followed by other great advances. 

Remington built the first shift-key 
typewriter. 

The first decimal tabulating typewriter 
was a Remington. 

Remington built the first automatic 
ribbon shift. 

The first adding and subtracting type- 
writer was a Remington. 


Now Forty Seconds are 
Saved on Every Letter 


The five red Self-Starting keys are one 
of the greatest time-savers Remington 
has developed. 

Remington’s exclusive Self-Starting fea- 
ture does away with all hand indenting— 


for name and address, for salutation and 
paragraph, for date and signature. 

The result is an average saving of forty 
seconds in the typing of every letter. 

The Remington Company also concerns 
itself with individual cost problems. 

That is why our experts in office man- 
agement prepared “‘Cutting the Cost of 
Stenographic Service. ”’ 


Get This Valuable Book 


From Your Public Library 


The New York Public Library alone 
circulates fifty copies of this valuable trea- 
tise on stenographic efficiency and savings. 

Large libraries the country over have 
asked for proportionate numbers. 

After reading this Remiington book, 
heads of more than 300 American com- 
panies have asked to have their specific 
problems analyzed by Remington experts. 

Over five thousand business men have 
requested copies of ‘Cutting the Cost 
of Stenographic Service.” 
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Remington Service Will Help You 
Cut Your Business Costs 


~ Ask for it at your own Public Library. 


Remington Branches and 
Employment Bureaus Offer Help 


There are Remington Branches every- 
where—nearly 200 in the United States. 

From them you can get valuable advice 
on your typewriter equipment. 

You have not reached the lowest level 
of office costs unless you are using — 

The Self-Starting Remington for corre- 
spondence. 

The Key-Set Tabulating Remington 
for all office forms. 

The Adding and Subtracting Reming- 
ton (Wahl Mechanism) for billing, book- 
keeping and other accounting work. 

And if you need a typist, apply to 
Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company, Ltd. 
144 Bay Street, Toronto 


No. 11 
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(Concluded from Page 113) 

had failed to elicit any response whatever 
from the people, and in declining to gratify 
the ambition of its authors and signatories 
by awarding them the crown of martyr- 
dom. He confined himself to having legal 
proceedings instituted against them under 
some law rendering their offense punish- 
able as a simple misdemeanor. They, or 
most of them, were in the end sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, which 
they underwent under the easiest possible 
conditions as privileged politicals. None of 
them were any the worse for the experi- 
ence and some of them seemed even to take 
a certain civic pride in having undergone 
the ordeal of imprisonment for their politi- 
cal convictions. Some of the leaders of the 
Cadet Party, such as Milyukoff and Rodi- 
cheff, had not been among the culprits, as 
they had been at the time attending the 
Interparliamentary Conference in London, 
and therefore escaped responsibility for 
their party’s vagaries in connection with 
the dissolution of the Duma. 

From the very first days of his holding 
the office of Prime Minister, Stolypin had 
to face a very perilous situation brought 
about by mutinies in the army and the 
navy, which were evidently widely con- 
taminated by socialistic propaganda in 
their ranks. The military authorities, 
however, succeeded in mastering the move- 
ment among the troops without having 
recourse to extreme measures. Mr. Iswol- 
sky, in his reminiscences, relates an experi- 
ence he had in these perturbed times in 
connection with one of the weekly audi- 
ences he used to have with the Emperor for 
the presentation of his report as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote at length his most 
interesting account of it, as it serves to 
shed the light of truth on the real charac- 
ter of the unfortunate sovereign, who was 
destined to meet such an unspeakably hor- 
rible fate. 

It happened that Mr. Iswolsky had an 
audience on the day when the mutiny 
among the sailors and garrison at Kron- 
stadt was at its height and a regular battle 
was being fought between the loyal troops 
and the mutineers. The audience took 
place at the imperial family’s favorite sum- 
mer residence, in a small villa in the park 


of Peterhof, standing on the very shore of: 


the Gulf of Finland opposite Kronstadt 
and its many forts, distant about eight or 
nine miles. The minister was seated, facing 
the Emperor, at a small table placed in a 
bay window overlooking the sea. While he 
was making his report continuous dis- 
charges of heavy ordnance, constantly 
growing in intensity, were distinctly au- 
dible. It was the fate of the empire’s 
capital—perhaps the security of the sov- 
ereign himself and his family—that was at 
stake, depending on the issue of the battle. 
But the Emperor listened to the report of 
his minister with perfect composure, taking 
the keenest interest in every detail and 
never showing the slightest sign of emo- 
tion. Struck by the Emperor’s attitude, 
himself laboring under the strongest emo- 
tion, he ventured to inquire of His Majesty 
what it was that enabled him to preserve 
such a wonderfully calm composure. 

The Emperor gave him one of those 
deeply earnest, kindly looks which always 
impressed those who came in close contact 
with him, and said: ‘“‘If you find me so 
little troubled it is because I have the firm 
and absolute faith that the destiny of 
Russia, that my own fate and that of my 
family, are in the hands of Almighty God, 
who has placed me where I am. Whatever 
may happen, I shall bow to His will, with 
the consciousness that: I have never had 
any other thought but that of serving the 
country he has intrusted to me.” 

He must be callous, indeed, who in the 
light of the unutterably cruel fate that has 
overtaken the martyred sovereign, hus- 
band and father could read these noble 
words without being stirred to the depths 
of his soul by feelings of infinite pity and 
commiseration. 

During the session of the first Duma the 
Socialist Revolutionaries—these deluded 
fanaties and perhaps, let us hope, uncon- 
sciously worst enemies of their own coun- 
try and nation—had been interrupting the 
interminable series of their dastardly as- 
sassinations of government functionaries 
of all classes, down to the humblest ranks 
of the police force, who were heroically 
dying in the simple performance of their 
sworn duty. It seems that they even had 
had the unblushing audacity to publish in 
the foreign press a declaration to the 
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effect that ‘‘In the presence of the func- 
tioning of the Duma and until the political 
situation should have become clear to the 
people they were discontinuing their ter- 
rorist tactics without, however, ceasing to 
prepare for the combat; the Central Com- 
mittee of the party would decide at what 
moment the revolutionary tactics would 
have to recommence.”’ I quote this from 
Mr. Iswolsky’s reminiscences in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of July 1, 1919, page 115. 
That such an infamous declaration by a 
revolutionary party in a friendly state 
should have been published, as was said to 
have been the case, in the columns of some 
respectable newspapers abroad, unaccom- 
panied by scathing comments pointing out 
to the public its criminal and revolting 
character, shows on how little real sym- 
pathy Russia could count anywhere in the 
world, and how great was the generally 
prevailing ignorance and noncomprehen- 
sion of Russian conditions; for it must be 
remembered—and that, I hope, after the 
experiences of our revolution, can no longer 
be subject to doubt—that our revolution- 
ary parties, whatever their designations, 
whether Bolshevists or Menshevists, So- 
cialist Revolutionaries or Social Democrats, 
under the false pretense of a struggle for 
liberty and constitutional government never 
really aimed at anything but the destruc- 
tion of the political and social fabric of the 
country for the purpose of erecting on its 
ruins the Utopian edifice of their dreams. 
One of the most fatal consequences of 
our political backwardness has been that 
public opinion in more advanced countries 
has been accustomed to look upon any 
revolutionary activity working for the 
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overthrow of the Russian Government as a 
rather meritorious undertaking, worthy of 
the sympathy of all liberal-minded men, 
without stopping to consider whether the 
existing form of government, which had 
created one of the greatest empires in the 
world, enjoying perfect financial credit, 
well deserved by scrupulous fulfillment of 
all financial obligations, in spite even of 
being at war with a creditor nation, as was 
the case during the Crimean War, when 
our government never failed to meet the 
payment of interest due on its loans placed 
in England—by the way, a curious con- 
trast with practices adopted by the foremost 
civilized nations in the recently concluded 
World War—which was securing law and 
order and perfect safety of life and property 
in every part of the immense empire, and 
which had placed the country on the high- 
road to prosperity and the fullest develop- 
ment of its almost boundless natural 
resources—I repeat, without stopping to 
consider whether such a form of government 
was not, after all, the best suited to the 
Russian people in their actual state of cul- 
tural and political development; nay, 
whether it was not indeed the only possible 
one under existing circumstances; and 
last, but not least, without stopping to 
consider what the ultimate aims of the 
Russian revolutionists really were and 
whether these aims were not subversive of 
the very foundations on which their own 
social structure is built. 

Incidentally I would draw attention to 
the fact that the same liberal and radical 
opinion, which never had enough condemna- 
tion for the legitimate governments of 
Russia, is now seemingly adopting a rather 


The Cruise of tihhe Profiteer 


HE rollicking wind blew sow’-sow west ; 
Full sow -sow’ west it blew; 
It sang a song of the sea’s unrest; 
And picking his teeth in the high crow’s nest 
The skipper he sang it too. 


The ship rolled high and the ship rolled low ; 
The ship rolled down the sea; 

A shark he lifted his eyes of woe; 

The skipper he laughed and he says, ‘Oho! 
We're starving the sharks!”’ says he. 


I gripped my teeth in the tops’! shroud 
And the jib-boom sheet let fly; 

And I joined my laugh to the skipper’s loud, 

And sneered and jeered with the happy crowd 
At the weak shark floating by. 


The skipper he spit in the foaming sea; 
The skipper he called the roll; 

And fore and aft in their dungaree 

The gay crew gathered abaft the lee 
With never a missing soul. 


“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief 
Of the good ship Profiteer, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief ——”’ 
The roll was short and curt and brief, 
For when the skipper mentioned “‘thief” 
Everyone answered, ‘‘ Here!” 


The rollicking wind blew nor’-nor’ east ; 
And out of a stormy sky 

The blob rain fell on the seething yeast ; 

The rollicking wind blew nor’-nor’ east 
And a dead shark floated by. 


The sun went down in the weeping west; 
The sun came up at dawn; 

It fell green-white on a dillow’s crest ; 

The sun went down in the weeping west 
And a dead shark followed on. 


*A funeral bird came from the gloom 
And perched on the sprits’l jib; 

A sea mew shrieked like the soul of doom; 

And high on the clew of the bobstay boom 
The lookout sang ad lib: 


“Oh, I am the vampire grocery man! 
Ever hear tell of him? 
I am the chap with the moving van; 
I am the butcher grim; 
I am the man who sells you meat ; 
I am the man that bakes; 
I am the fellow that shoes your feet 
With paper that comes in flakes; 
I am the fellow that works for you; 
I am the man that pays; 
I am the horrible coal man too, 
With prices that always raise! 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near; F 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!” 


And down the deck the happy crew sang to 
the ocean drear, 
Dancing about and round and round, 
Over the deck and round and round— 
“‘Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near! 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 


The skipper gazed at the heaving main; 
From morn to night he gazed; 

His eye grew red with the mighty strain, 

And his ears were cold in the chilling rain 
But never a sail he raised. 


“Skipper, ahoy! The stormy seas, 
Why do you scan and scan?”’ 
‘““T am the soul of Diogenes, 
And I float about like a flu disease, 
Hunting an honest man!” 


“Skipper, avast! What do you see? 
Hast found him yet? What cheer?” 
“Never one honest man!”’ quoth he, 
‘All of them sail the seas with me 
On the good ship Profiteer— 


“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Aboard of the Profiteer! 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
Hail, for thé gang’s all here!” 


The moon came forth from a ragged cloud 
And showered the skipper’s neck ; 

The dead shark opened his jaws and loud 

Sang this song with the happy crowd 
Dancing upon the deck: 


“T am the milkman, noisy sprite, 
Cursing the early hour ; 
I am the gas and electrie light— 
Pay or shut off the power! 
I am the maker of gasoline 
That nobody can afford ; 
I am the fiendish restaurant man; 
Iam the sour landlord; 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near ; 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 


And down the deck the happy crew sang to 
the ocean drear, 
Dancing about and round and round, 
Over the deck and round and round— 
“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man, Leggar man, thief— 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near! 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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lenient attitude toward the most tyran- 
nical government the world has ever seen, 
maintained by a small band of usurping 
adventurers with a ruthless cruelty which 
puts the most sanguinary misdeeds of a 
Nero or an Ivan the Terrible entirely in the 
shade. 

It could hardly be denied that the moral 
support which our revolutionists were find- 
ing in radical and to some extent even in 
liberal public opinion abroad was bound to 
encourage them in their nefarious warfare 
against the government of their own coun- 
try. This warfare had its beginning at the 
time of the great reforms of Alexander II, 
whose attempted assassination in April, 
1866, was, so to speak, the first gun fired in 
the contest which has been going on ever 
since in a vicious circle—revolutionary 
attempts provoking repression, repression 
provoking redoubled revolutionary activ- 
ity, and so on, until the final victory of 
the revolution, with the catastrophal result 
that the world is witnessing at present. 

The Socialist Revolutionaries were as 
good as their word. The dissolution of the 
Duma was followed by an almost uninter- 
rupted series of terroristic crimes which 
lasted several months. The necessarily 
stern measures resorted to in the repression 
of these outrages were made the subject of 
the usual reproaches directed against Stoly- 
pin as the head of the government by those 
who hold that the right to the use of the 
dagger, the pistol and the bomb is the 
privilege of the terrorists fighting for an 
idea; but that it is the duty of govern- 
ments to defend themselves solely with 
means of persuasion, because, forsooth, 
ideas may not be combated with force of 
arms—except, however, the idea of law 
and order. 

The most abominable of these terroristic 
crimes was committed in the month of 
August following the dissolution of the 
Duma. A formidable explosion, produced 
by an extremely powerful bomb thrown in 
the vestibule of the villa which served as 
the Prime Minister’s summer residence, 
totally wrecked the building, which was a 
wooden one, destroying about one-third of 
it. Among the sixty victims of the explo- 
gion were some forty visitors awaiting au- 
diences in the minister’s reception room. 
About one-half of them were killed out- 
right, the rest were more or less severely 
wounded. Two of his children were found 
under the débris of the destroyed part of 
the building—his daughter very seriously 
wounded, his little son less so. Stolypin, 
who had been in his study adjoining the 
reception room when the explosion oc- 
curred, escaped unhurt. 

It seems that the three criminals who 
had brought and thrown the bomb in the 
antechamber, shouting, ‘‘Long live the 
Revolution!’’ had been blown to pieces 
themselves, so that their identity could not 
be established. 

Mr. Iswolsky relates in his reminiscences 
that the Prime Minister having immedi- 
ately moved with his family into his official 
town residence called the same evening a 
meeting of the cabinet. He opened the 
proceedings by declaring that the attempt 
on his life, in which two of his children had 
become the victims, would not in any way 
whatever modify his program, which was: 
Pitiless repression of any disorder and of 
any revolutionary or terroristic act; reali- 
zation with the codperation of the new 
Duma of a large program of reforms in a 
liberal sense; immediate solution by way 
of imperial decrees, in accordance with 
Article 87 of the constitution, of the most 
pressing problems, and first of all of the 
agrarian question. He furthermore ex- 
pressed apprehension lest the reactionary 
party might seize this opportunity for 
attempts to induce the Emperor to insti- 
tute a military dictatorship or even to abol- 
ish the constitution and to reéstablish the 
autocratic régime. He wound up by declar- 
ing that he was determined to oppose with | 
all his might any such return to the past 
and would resign rather than swerve from 
his constitutional program. 

This was the man whose noble charac- 
ter, iron will, undaunted courage and un- 
swerving loyalty, had he lived, might have 
saved the country. 

But he was destined to fall a victim, five 
years later, to a dastardly attempt by the 
hand of a vile assassin, the vilest of the 
vile, a double traitor, a revolutionist and 
at the same time an agent of the secret 
police. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixteenth of a series 
of articles by Baron Rosen. 
in an early issue. 


The next will appear 


Where William Penn 
held sway— Philadelphia 


ASE of handling is comparative. The ocean liner is easy to 

handle in the open ocean with leagues of water in which to 

maneuver. But the Silhouette Five is like the swift white launch 
darting in and out among the harbor shipping. 


It is instantly responsive to the gentlest pressure. The Jordan 
arrangement of the steering apparatus is a marvel of precise control. 
The perfect balance of the car, the careful distribution of weight, 
the length and strength of springs and the delicate suspension of all 
contribute to unerring forward motion, with no side-sway. 


In its application of power, the Jordan Silhouette is supreme. 
Acceleration is not a leap but a swift, plane-like glide. There is no 
jerking or struggling — the road simply flows past. 

Women appreciate the ease and restfulness of driving the Sil- 
houette Five as they appreciate its fashionable lines, its harmonious 
coloring and its perfect appointments. 


They welcome a distinctly fine light car—a five passenger car 
in which quality has been made the compelling ideal. 
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OUY Laster breakfast is a meal you 

like to have just right. Be sure of 

: Supreme this by serving Morris Supreme 

Ham and Morris Supreme Eggs. 

You can always depend upon 

Eggs this ham’s tenderness and deli- 

cate, mild flavor because of the 
Supreme cure. 


Ham and 


Morris Supreme Hams cost you 
. | no more when you get them in 
our clean, white parchment 
paper wrapper bearing the 
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‘““What’re them fer?” demanded Kid 
Mack, grinning. “Fer him to hide behind?” 

“T don’t want yah to get hurt, Kid,” 
replied Andy seriously. 

“Take ’em ofta him.” 

“No: no, Kid. I like yah,” said Andy. 
“T take it kind of yah to come over here. 
And I wouldn’t want nothin’ to happen, him 
bein’ a heavy and twenty-five pounds to 
the good of yah.” 

“Tf you want me to pull my punches, 
say so,” replied the Kid, who was a good 
fellow. ‘Or are you tryin’ to get me mad?” 

“Give him all yah got,’ urged Andy. 
‘“‘He’s never been up against real science 
fete 
: Whatever doubts I had harbored on one 
point, the new man’s gameness, were re- 
solved in the first five rounds of the bout. 
He could take punishment, and he did take 
it. In spite of a long and reasonably useful 
left the Kid seemed to penetrate his de- 
fense at will, getting away almost, if not 
quite, unscathed. Shifty Smith was made 
to seem discouragingly slow. 

“Yah can’t expect a heavy to be as quick 
as a topnotch middle,’ Andy Dunne ex- 
plained to me. ‘‘The Kid ain’t hurt him 
much yet.” 

The heavyweight’s face was an unseemly 
sight, but I observed that his breathing was 
easy and slow, and that he kept an atten- 
tive though battered eye on Andy Dunne. 
At the intermission after the sixth round 
Mack addressed Andy Dunne. 

“Say, V’ll be puttin’ this young wonder 
o’ yours out if this keeps up.” 

“Go as far as yah like,’’ returned Andy. 
‘What d’yah think of him so far?” 

‘“‘He’s got a bump in both hands,” ad- 
mitted the other critically. ‘“‘But he don’t 
time his punches. They’re easy to get away 
from.” 

‘“Watch his knees,” was Andy Dunne’s 
next observation. 

It was made not to Kid Mack, but to me, 
in a somewhat excited whisper. I watched 
Shifty Smith’s knees as the pair got to work 
again. They appeared to me to be sagging 
a little. But there was not enough signifi- 
eance in them to sustain interest, and 1 
transferred my attention to higher spheres. 
Andy’s pupil was now trying to force the 
fighting. He was doing it badly. His leads 
were like desperate experiments. Heseemed 
to be slashing out half blindly. A wicked 
but wild swing went a foot wide of the 
mark, leaving his defense helplessly open; 
at least so I thought. 

So, too, thought Kid Mack. Hesteppedin 
swiftly. What happened next I failed to 
understand, but Shifty Smith’s body seemed 
to be in midair. His huge left glove flat- 
tened upon the Kid’s chin. It was now that 
athlete’s turn to take flight. He landed in 
a heap. 

Said Andy Dunne to me in an exultant 
growl: “Did yah watch his knees?”’ 

Regretting that I had not watched his 
knees I helped pick up the fallen gladiator, 
Andy meantime murmuring in my ear that 
I had missed something. Mack came to 
slowly. 

“Don’t yah give the trick away, will yah, 
Kid?” adjured Andy Dunne, massaging 
the back of the fallen one’s neck with a 
sponge. 

“How would I give it away?” gasped the 
Kid. ‘I dunno what happened to me. 
Didn’t kick me, did he?” 

“Yep. With his left hand.” 

“You were right about them mitts,” ad- 
mitted the Kid handsomely. ‘‘He’d ’a’ 
knocked my head off with the regulation 
gloves.” 

“T hope he knocks Gormley’s off,’ 
growled Andy. 

“Ay? Is this the guy that’s matched 
against the Monk next month?” 

Sab iat shims: 

Kid Mack offered a remark which ap- 
peared to ascribe a canine origin to Mr. 
Gormley. “But he’s got an awful wallop,” 
he added. 

“‘Better’n my boy here?” 

“More of ’em, and they come oftener. 
I hope this kid kills him. Say, Andy, do 
you want me in his corner for the fight?” 

“Sure do I!”’ returned Andy gratefully. 
“Yahr a good guy, Kid.” 

“Tha’s all right. Charge it up to Gorm- 
ley. I’ll come over here and work with 
him a coupla times a week. He’s new to it, 
ain’t he?” 

“Green as paint,’ answered Andy ex- 
actly as if young Percy were not there, as 
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perhaps he was not in spirit if one might 
judge by his expression, which was vacant 
and far away. 

“Keep him out of the Monk’s way,” 
advised the other. ‘“‘He’ll be training down 
here at Green Cove. If he meets up with 
this kid he’ll get his goat some dirty way. 
I don’t hardly haff to tell you that, though, 
Andy.” 

“Not me,” said Andy between his teeth. 

Hard work, instead of training Shifty 
down trained him up, as not infrequently 
happens with fighters of the long and rangy 
type. Under the biweekly ministrations of 
Kid Mack his defense tightened up notice- 
ably. The Kid manifested no dread of 
another knockout. 

“He’d haff to catch me off my guard 
again,” said he. ‘‘That’s a trick that won’t 
work twice. Not on a wise guy.” 

“Do you think it will work on Monk 
Gormley?” I asked. 

‘““Tf Monk ever gets careless it’ll be shut- 
ters for him. But he’s pretty cagy, at that. 
And some goat-getter! The boy’s a high- 
strung one. If the Monk once gets him up 
in the air ie 

He made an eloquent flourish of dismissal 
with his left glove and finished tying his 
right with his teeth. 

Late afternoon road work was part of 
Shifty Smith’s daily stint. Andy held this 
to be good for nerves as well as body. On 
the last two miles, part of which was over 
a board walk high above a swamp, the 
master and I usually picked him up and 
jogged home with him. One day he hove 
in sight with a small rosebud, given him by 
a little girl at a cottage where he stopped 
for water, in the lapel of his Mackinaw 
coat. I saw a slightly sardonic smile curl 
Andy’s lip. The outcome furnished one 
more proof of the unwisdom of relaxing 
even slightly thestrictest professional stand- 
ards. For who should ap- 
proach, at a swinging trot, 
accompanied by the gi- 
gantic negro who acted as 


Already the Monk Was 
Leaning Forward in His Chair, Trying to Catch His Opponent’s Eye 


his human punching bag, but Monk Gorm- 
ley? Andy Dunne’s presence naturally sug- 
gested to the Monk the identity of the 
accompanying athlete. Gormley stopped 
short, showing his gorilla teeth. 

“Oh, Dawd! Poicy!” he shrilled in a 
mincing falsetto. 

The “Poicy” was, I think, a chance shot, 
a generalization intended to impute ef- 
feteness. But the fighter who had once 
borne the likeness of that name winced and 
reddened. ° 

“Pitty pinky posy,” continued the Monk 
in his outrageous soprano. “Did Noicy 
give it to Poicy?” 

“Cahm on!” growled Andy Dunne, 
plucking the hesitant object of the insult 
by the arm. And our party ingloriously 
proceeded, followed by the derision of the 
pair. 

Worse was to come, on the second day 
following. This time we met Gormley and 
his satellite on the high walk, midway of 
the marsh. Shifty Smith was running 
slightly in advance of Andy and me. Mo- 
mentarily he slowed up as he caught sight 
of his opponent, then resumed his steady 
pace. Andy swore beneath his breath. 

“Got his goat already!” he snarled. 

The Monk came on, his savage simian 
face set and unregarding. I thought he 
would have passed without remark; and 
indeed I would have approved this as sound 
tactics. Instead he suddenly roared: “‘Git 
off 0’ the earth.” 

With the word he plunged directly into 
the lighter man, shoulder low. Half spin- 
ning, half falling, Smith sprawled wildly 
outward, landing on all fours in the muck 
of the swamp. For once I saw that placid, 
rather vapid face transfigured by emotion. 

Rage made it almost as bestial as Gorm- 
ley’s. With a mighty effort he pulled loose 
one foot. The muck smacked its lips after it. 

“T’ll k-k-kill him!” he stammered, free- 
ing the other foot. 

“‘Stay where you are!” snapped Andy. 

“Dass right,” hilariously shouted the 
great negro. ‘‘Stay wheh you ah. Dass de 
safes’ place.” 

““Youse, too, get off!’ barked Gormley, 
advancing upon Andy Dunne. “Go an’ 
dig him out of there.” 

Not a word said Andy, but his 
hand went slowly and steadily to 
his hip. 

“Don’ do dat, Mist’ Dunne,” 
implored the negro. ‘‘I prays you, 
don’ do nuffin’ we’s all gwine be 
sorry foh. Time to move, big boss.” 

Caution rather than fear was in 
Monk Gormley’s shining eyes as, 
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still keeping them fixed on Andy, he as- 
sented to the counsel of wisdom. They 
trotted on. Back to us, as Smith climbed 
out of his pickle, floated the derisive proph- 
ecy of the black giant. 
“‘Yah-yah-yah! Dass de way you go’hn 
git lif? clean out de ring, Mist’ Smith!” 
“T sure pulled a boner about that busi- 
ness,”’ gloomily avowed the master, talking 
the event over with me afterward. Seldom 
does Andy admit error, for the sufficient 
reason that he seldom commits it. 
. - In stopping him from going after Gorm- 
ey? ” 
“Yep. He’s broodin’ over it.” 
“But, Andy, the Monk would eat your 


. youngster alive in a rough-and-tumble.”’ 


“Maybe. I don’t say yah ain’t right. 
He’s got the wallop. But the scrap wouldn’t 
have gone very far. Far enough to let 
Smithy take a punch or two at him, just 
for the satisfaction of not havin’ it put over 
on him without any come-back. Then’”— 
Andy tapped his rear pocket significantly— 
“it'd stop.” 

“Don’t tell me you carry a gun, Andy.” 

““Wouldn’t be without it.”” The expert 
produced one of those small ammonia 
squirts, so useful to such as train on coun- 
try roads, in case of dogs desirous of acting 
as volunteer pacemakers. ‘‘One touch of 
that’ll stop any mix-up. Yep; I oughta let 
him go to it.” 

‘‘Hadn’t we better take some other road 
for our run after this?”’ I inquired. 

“What! Let that big ape bluff us out? 
Yah talk like yah ain’t got good sense. 
That’d be makin’ my boy admit he was 
afraid of the Monk, wouldn’t it?” 

I confessed misjudgment. 

“There’ll be no more rough stuff from 
Monk,” said Andy. “‘T’ll promise you.” 

In fulfillment of the promise he invaria- 
bly forged a pace ahead of his pupil when 
thereafter we met the rival fighter on the 
road. Gormley was taking no chances with 
that deadly gesture of his old enemy. He 
contented himself with a savage grin as we 
passed and an occasional reference to a 
‘pinky posy for Poicy.”’ 

“T’ll hang a posy on yer jor,’”’ he would 
aver by way of variation. ‘Wait till I 
getcha in the ring.” 

The pinky posy was always there in 
Shifty Smith’s coat, a fresh one every day, 
for Gormley’s contemptuous notice. After 
that first encounter Andy Dunne insisted 
on it. In his way Andy is a psychologist, 
though he would disavow the term as 
malodorous of the highbrow cult. He would 
not permit Smith to be bluffed out of his 
decoration any more than he would let him 
be bluffed off the road. Nevertheless, the 
youngster still brooded. 

Some vague but important idea appeared 
to be generating pressure within Andy 
Dunne’s hard-working brain as the fight 
day drew nearer. It burst into expression 
one evening while we were sitting before 
the fire, Shifty Smith having been sent 
to bed. 

“Morale!” 

Now morale is of the highbrow order of 
diction and, as such, deprecated by the 
school to which my friend and mentor 
belongs. I waited. 

“Morale,” repeated Andy. “‘ They taught 
it special to the lads in the big scrap, didn’t 
they?” 

“They did,’ I assented, knowing that 
he meant the war. 

oot means keepin’ yahr own goat, don’t 
Abts 

“Substantially.” 

“And gettin’ the other guy’s when the 
time comes.” 

“That might be included under a broad 
interpretation.” 

“Then I got a job for yah. I want yah 
to put some pep into Shifty’s morale.” 

“cc How eee, 

“T’m comin’ to that. While yahr restin’ 
between games in the court feed him up 
about how easy it is to get a goat-getter’s 
goat. Tell him stories about how it’s been 
done.”’ 

‘But I don’t know any such cases, Andy.” 

“Make ’em up. That’s yahr business, 
ain’t it?’”’ he retorted scornfully. ‘And I'll 
*tend to the other end of it.” 

“Which is?” 

“Monk Gormley. His goat.’ 

Delving back into the profundities of 
history Andy furnished some material for 
me to work upon. He became oracular. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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“There’s few of ’em that yah can’t get 
their goats if yah set about it right. Even 
the best. The big feller, yah couldn’t.” 
Andy’s shrewd eyes turned dreamy and 
worshipful, as always when he referred to 
the great John L. Sullivan, whom he had 
trained for many a victory. ‘Nor Ruby 
Bob. A few others, not the very top- 
notchers. There was Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien; nothin’ ever fazed him. Brains, 
he had; and he kept ’em on ice.” 

“Tt’s just because Monk Gormley hasn’t 
got brains that it’ll be hard to get his goat,” 
I ventured. ‘“‘He has no imagination to 
work on.” 

“More’n yah think. Look at the way he 
went after Shifty. There was a scheme 
behind that rough stuff. Havin’ a guy 
licked before he ever steps into the ring is 
one way of winnin’ a fight.” 

“Is that the way you propose 

“There are others,”’ said Andy Dunne. 

Just four days before the fight the pre- 
liminaries of Andy’s matured plan were put 
into motion. Shifty Smith, notably im- 
proved in cleverness under Kid Mack’s in- 
struction, had lapsed into light training, as 
he was tending a trifle to the overfine. 
Andy rather shocked me h~ suggesting that 
we pay a private call on Buc Lewis. 

“But he’s going to referee the fight, 
isn’t he?” I objected. 

“That’s why,” said Andy. 

The official seemed surprised rather than 
pleased to see us, though his greeting of 
Andy Dunne was friendly enough. His 
tone carried the slightly stand-offish impli- 
eation of the to-what-do-I-owe-the-honor- 
of-this-call as he inquired: ‘‘What’s doing, 
Andy?” 

“Bud, yah ain’t exactly stuck on Monk 
Gormley, are yah?” 

“Just as much as I am on any other 
scrapper when I’m in the ring with him,” 
was the uncompromising reply. 

“T get yah, Bud. There’s others that is.”’ 

“Is what?” demanded the referee, not 
unnaturally groping. 

“Stuck on the Monk. Now, supposin’ 
they wanted to cheer him up with a little 
testimonial?” 

“When?” 

““Well—between rounds.” 

Bud Lewis’ tawny eyebrows drew down. 
“What are you trying to put over on me, 
Andy?” said he. 

“Bud, did yah ever know me to try.on 
ote that wasn’t on the level?” 

ae 0.’ 

“Did yah ever hear of me doin’ it?” 

“Not so far. And I don’t want to.” 

“Yah won't, either. I give yah my word 
there’s no more harm in this than milk!”’ 

“But what kind of a testimonial is it?” 

Andy leaned over and whispered in his 
ear. 

“Hell!” exclaimed Bud Lewis. 

“That’s all,’”’ averred the master sol- 
emnly. ‘‘Ab-so-lootly all.’’ 

Bud Lewis ran a hand through his tight 
curls. ‘‘No oil of mustard or any such 
fancy trimmings?”’ 

“Nothin’,” declared Andy. “Not a thing 
but what I tell yah. Here!” 

From his inner pocket he extracted a 
iy The referee’s face turned suddenly 
ugly. 

“No. Don’t get me wrong, Bud,” inter- 

posed the trainer before the other could 
speak. ‘‘Even if I was on the crook I know 
yah too well. This is my proposition: I’ll 
take this and cash it and hand you the cash 
as a forfeit; five thou’. If it ain’t exactly 
like I tell yah I lose.” 

“Put back your check,” directed Lewis, 
and fell into meditation. 

“There ain’t any rule against it, is 
there?” pleaded Andy. “I ask yah!” 

“Between rounds? No. No rule,’ re- 
plied the arbiter. He grinned. A sigh of 
uttermost relief seemed to exhale from 
Andy’s whole person. 

“Tt’s a go, then?” 

“Tt’s a go.” 

More food for speculative thought was 
afforded by my next meeting with the 
trainer off his regular beat. How far off he 
Was may be imagined when I state that 
passing the florist’s shop in the town nearest 
our training quarters I beheld him in argu- 
Mentative pose laying down specific in- 
structions to the proprietor. His words 
floated out through the open door. 

“No, no; no! Not white ones or red 
ones or yellow ones or blue ones. Nix on 

‘em! Pink—roses! That’s what I said. 

nk roses. Well, get ’em. . . . 
Yes, three dozen. . . . What doI care 
what they cost? Get ’em! And, mind! 


”? 
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under yahr shirt. Not a peep. . . . All 


right. Friday, sure.” 

I wondered whether Shifty Smith were 
going to shatter the traditions of the squared 
circle by going on like a premiére danseuse 
with three dozen pink roses draped upon 
his palpitating bosom. But when I put this 
to Andy the manner in which he adjured 
me to forget it closed the subject definitely. 

Sandyland, the spacious arena on the 
ocean shore, was well filled on that Friday 
of the fight. Any appearance of Monk 
Gormley was sure to bring out a crowd; he 
had the wallop. From a box-office view- 
point the wallep is to a fighter what high 
C is to a tenor or the matinée eye toa 
matinée idol. Favor had procured me a 
seat Just below Shifty Smith’s corner, in 
which Kid Mack and the great Andy him- 
self were to officiate as handlers. Cool 
enough the youngster looked, as the pair 
piloted him to his place. But when he sat 
down and stretched out his long, splendidly 
muscled legs I saw that he was holding 
himself taut. Nerves. I didn’t like his 
appearance. 

_No more did the crowd, though for a 
different reason. His mild face, devoid of 
the fighter’s expression, and his rangy de- 
ceptive build failed to win approval. Though 
they gave him a handsome welcome, proph- 
ecies of the talent floated up to us to the 
effect that he wouldn’t last half through the 
ten rounds with the mighty Monk. Whether 
he heard them I could not determine. His 
sallow face, impassive but attentive, was 
inclined toward Andy Dunne, who, leaning 
over him, poured forth a steady stream of 
quiet, comforting talkinto hisear. Through- 
out the fifteen minutes that the purposeful 
Gormley kept the house waiting Andy’s 
talk never flagged. It was a notable achieve- 
ment. Also it was a successful one. I 
could see the nervous fighter’s muscles ease 
off. Nor did the joyously tumultuous ac- 
claim which greeted the appearance of his 
rival, possessor of the admirable wallop, 
appear to affect him at all. I began to feel 
better about him. 

One fragment of Andy’s discourse,. so 
emphasized as to have reached my ears, 
perplexed me. 

“Be sure and say it like yah didn’t know 
he was on earth, and didn’t care.” 

Say what? Was this a debating match 
or a prize fight for which we had been so 
long and arduously preparing? Then it 
came to my mind that Andy was planning 
a defense against the notorious goat-getting 
activities of Gormley. Already the Monk 
was leaning forward in his chair, trying to 
catch his opponent’s eye with his daunting 
glare. Stretched at ease young Smith let 
his gaze float idly on the haze of smoke 
beclouding the upper air. Monk got to his 
feet and loped across to the opposite corner 
with the hideous agility of a gorilla. He 
bent over the other, saying something in 
which the words “Poicy,” ‘“‘posy,’’ and 
“jor” were distinguishable. Shifty Smith 
executed a yawn of ordinary dimensions 
but extraordinary boredom. 

“Ah, gah wan!” he drawled wearily. 
“Beat it! I got your number.” 

Pure histrionism! I realized it in a flash, 
and admiration for the master who had 
taught the lesson thus faithfully rendered 
glowed in me. The Monk was surprised; 
and even a bit disconcerted. He hesitated; 
then projecting his battering ram of a jaw 
close to Smith’s ear delivered himself of 
some obscene ferocity. 

Very gently Smith—still compliant to 
his instructions—set the heel of his glove 
against the apish face and shoved it non- 
chalantly away. For a moment I saw 
Gormley’s great neck muscles swell. But 
he commanded himself and loped back to 
his corner. A chuckle, working its way 
upward from Andy Dunne’s gnarled throat, 
was visible rather than audible. First 
blood, psychologically speaking, was to the 
tyro’s score. 

Physically it was the other way. To the 
supreme virtuosity of the wallop Gormley 
added a very creditable ability as a boxer. 
Possibly having heard that his opponent 
had a trick up his sleeve—there is leakage 
in even the best guarded stables—he elected 
to feel him out in the first round, and in a 
swiftly brilliant passage cut a considerable 
gash over Smith’s eye, taking in fair ex- 
change therefor a solid jolt on the jaw and 
a body swing which produced the acoustic 
effect of a heartily kicked barrel. Otherwise 
the round was uneventful, except for Smith’s 
excellent footwork. ; 

“Yeh can dance,” snarled the Monk in 
the final clinch, ‘‘but I’ll catch yeh!” 

(Concluded on Page 126) 
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N account of its importance in the govern- 

ment’s system of transportation and ware- 
housing of supplies, the most advanced engineering 
ideas were incorporated in the construction and 
equipment of the new Army Supply Base at 
New Orleans. , 
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(Concluded from Page 123) 

Before they had gone far in the second 
round it was apparent that action had 
sweated out the tyro’s first nervousness. 
What Kid Mack’s cleverness had done for 
him now came into evidence. He was box- 
ing beautifully; his footwork was perfect; 
and though he was playing a defensive 
game, going away most of the time from 
the other’s loaded punches, he landed a 
few of his own of no despicable caliber. 
Upon the rugged Gormley they had no 
appreciable effect. For all that I could see, 
Smith was showing nothing competent to 
vietory over his bigger opponent, though 
the fight should last all night. At this rate 
it would be simply a question of how long 
his defense could be maintained. 

Then, in the last minute, a queer and 
disastrous thing happened. Dodging a 
left of Gormley’s our fighter had stepped 
‘nside a terrific rounding right swing and 
come to a clinch. He seemed to be close 
enough to his adversary to smother any 
effective action, yet out of that clinch 
emerged an arm which writhed like a tenta- 
cle. It rose high, descended over the shoul- 
der and dropped its glove from above upon 
Smith’s slightly slanted jaw. Impossible 
to believe that the blow could have carried 
much force. Yet when Gormley opened his 
arms the other slumped through them 
placidly and sat upon the floor in the atti- 
tude of the Dying Gladiator, and with 
much the same discouraging suggestion. 
So suddenly had it come to pass that a 
stricken silence held the assemblage. 

Andy Dunne groaned out: “I didn’t 
know it could be done!” What else he 
might have added was drowned in the ris- 
ing roar. 

With one obstructing hand upon the hairy 
chest of Gormley, now straining, lustful 
and tense, toward his fallen foe, Bud Lewis 
began to toll off the determinative seconds. 
Smith turned his head inquiringly, pitifully, 
toward his master. 

Badly jarred though he was, the sense of 
perfected discipline was in his eyes, which 
seemed to complain: ‘‘ You never told me 
about this.” 

“Stay down till the nine!” Andy barked. 


He nodded. 
‘Six —sev-ven,” tolled Bud Lewis. 


it—n1 
ith was up, and the Monk was upon 
in aleap. But a straight left checked 
he advance. Smith tottered away. His 
knees were wabbly. Gormley chased him 
to a corner, hemmed him there, prepared 
to finish him. Again that saving left, which, 
however, did not stop the hard-pressing 
Monk. Fortunately our candidate had 
enough control left to duck into another 
clinch. But could he protect himself against 
that strange encircling overhead blow? The 
long left of the Monk freed itself. I wanted 
to shout to Smith; to warn him against the 
deadly attack. Even had I risked so grave 
a breach of decorum I did not know the 
proper defense. Kid Mack did. 

“Stick your glove in his elbow joint!” 

Though it. did not seem so, the direction 
must have preceded the first stage of the 
swing. Mechanically responsive to com- 
mand, Smith obeyed. The projected blow, 
eramped at the joint, went for nothing. 

“Lean on him. Hug him,” ordered Andy. 

It took all of Bud Lewis’ practiced 
strength to pry loose the tottering fighter. 
Just possibly, however, the limpness was a 
bit exaggerated, for he landed one more with 
that useful left before the bell rang. 

“Tll gitcha next round, you dancin’ So- 
and-so!”’ yammered the Monk as he stood, 
midring, glowering after his escaped prey. 

Were I recording the three following 
rounds for my diary the report would deal 
chiefly with the progressively changing ex- 
pressions of Andy Dunne’s face. Through- 
out the third round it was a mask of tragic 
anxiety. From his close-pressed lips came 
the occasional adjuration: ‘‘Dance, blame 
yah! Dance!” 

Shifty Smith danced. Those admirably 
equipped legs were standing him in good 
stead now. I needed hardly to look in the 
ring or to listen to the flub and smack of 
the blows to know that our man was being 
hunted and harried for his life. It was all 
written in Andy Dunne’s miserable coun- 
tenance. Would the bell never sound? 
Finally it rang. Shifty Smith walked grate- 
fully to his corner. But though his face 
was besmeared and swollen he was now on 
his toes. Hope made a gleaming appear- 
ance in Andy’s expression. 

It broadened into relief in the follow- 
ing session, and before the end sharpened 
to a singular craftiness. This, the fourth 
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round, was chiefly notable for light-footed, 
light-hearted flight on Smith’s part, and a 
touch of conversation from his opponent. 
Utterly disgusted and not a little puzzled 
by the shifty one’s persistent evasiveness 
the Monk, planted flat-foot in the center 
of the ring, thus gave vent to his disdain: 

“Stand still for a haffa second, Poicy. 
I wanta kiss yer.” 

Needing all his wind for his dancing 
Smith shook his head. The crowd, fore- 
seeing itself bilked of the price which it had 
gladly paid to see a knockout, in the next 
round took up Gormley’s reasonable plaint 
against the fugitive. 

“Fight!” “Stand up an’ fight, yeh big 
piece o’ cheese.” ‘‘Yalla dog!” “Make 
Poicy fight, Bud.” “T’row him outa the 
ring.’ ‘Ah, me sister’s doll could chase 
him up a tree!” ‘“He’s a lemon.” 

Fight was evidently the one thing that 
Smith would not do, except for an occa- 
sional jab with that defensive left. Again 
the Monk went after him, and now it was 
apparent that he was working himself into 
a reckless fury. It was at this period that 
I first noticed in Andy that look of shrewd 
calculation and concentration. He nodded 
almost imperceptibly to Smith. Like & 
flash the fugitive checked his retreat, 
feinted, leaped in, and stood toe to toe with 
his antagonist, matching swings in an ex- 
change that brought the assemblage yelling 
to its feet. 

When it was over a puffing eye and a 
broad wale on his forehead showed that 
the favorite had come off second best. The 
round ended with our man vastly risen in 
popular favor. So appreciative is a fight 
crowd of nerve and punch as against science 
and tactics. The Monk was half crazed 
with rage. 

Between this and the succeeding round 
Andy Dunne’s strategy blossomed, to come 
to fruition shortly after. What signal he 
gave or to what accomplice in the audience 
T did not see. But an usher came down the 
aisle bearing an unshapely_ paper parcel, 
which he delivered to Bud Lewis. In the 
act of transfer the wrapping came off, and 
a mass of lovely, fresh, delicately pink roses 
peeped coyly out over that collection of 
roughnecks. No need for the referee to 
hold up his hand for silence; the stillness 
was that of stricken surprise. 

“To Monk Gormley,” Bud read from a 
card. ‘Love and good luck from Tootsie.” 

Stepping ceremoniously across the ring 
he presented the bouquet to that human 
gorilla. Already rasped by his ill success 
and the changing favor of the crowd Monk 
did the very worst thing possible; he made 
a vicious kick at the flowers, strewing a 
goodly allowance of the petals about the 
ring. 

“Naughty, naughty!” chided young 
Smith—doubtless under coaching—from 
his stool, and the giant negro in Gormley’s 
corner had to hold his infuriated principal 
in his chair. 

Meantime a Niagara torrent of apprecia- 
tive commentary was swelling in the collec- 
tive bosom of that audience. It found vent. 

“Whose ’ittle Ootsie is Monk?” ‘Monk 
is Tootsie’s ’ittle Ootsie.” ‘‘Does Monk 
love his Tootsie?” ‘Sure! That’s why 
she sends him pwetty woses!” ‘Pitty 
pinky wosies!” ‘Smack, smack!” The 
last being large-caliber imitation kisses. 
The humor of those who patronize the 
squared circle is neither ingenious nor re- 
fined, but it is ready and prevalent. 

From the three-dollar seats behind us a 
stentorian voice bellowed a vapid ditty of 
the century’s infancy. 


Mommer, mommer, mommer, pin a rose 
on me! 


Instantly the antiphony came from be- 
yond the Monk’s corner: 


My little Tootsie is stuck on me. 


Thunderous choruses took up the tale: 


For I’m as pretty as pretty can be. 
Mommer, mommer, mommer, pin a rose 
on me. 


“Andy,” I accused, ‘‘you’ve planted a 

claque.”’ 
_ “What’s a claque?” queried Andy, turn- 
ing upon me an eye which was far from 
being the eye of innocence. ‘Look at 
ae he added. ‘‘There’s a picture for 
yah. 

A picture, indeed! In dull suffused 
purples over brick red, with a touch of 
sulphurous blue where young Smith had 
put a mouse above the eye. If ever unrea- 
soning lust of murder glared from a bestial 
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face it could be read in Monk Gormley’s. 
Nor did Andy Dunne’s next procedure con- 
tribute to soothe him. ° 

“Bud!” yelled Andy through the storm 
of voices.  ‘‘ Mis-ter Referee!”’ 

“What?” snapped the official. He was 
not pleased; for the fight was being delayed 
while attendants singly picked the delicate 
and treacherous petals from the canvas 
footing. 

“Gimme one of those pinky roses, won’t 

ah?” . 

“No. They belong to Monk Gormley,” 
returned the referee, valiantly struggling 
against a grin. 

“Tha’s all right,” bawled Andy. “He'll 
get it back. I only want to put it on his 
grave when my boy knocks his head off.” 

Again the negro had to pin his principal 
in his chair; thereby unquestionably sav- 
ing Andy from_well-provoked assault. I 
regret to be obliged to chronicle that my 
friend thereupon so far forgot his profes- 
sional dignity as to make a noise like a 
desolated goat. But he needed none of the 
fighter’s pink roses. He had one of his own 
in reserve. 

No sooner had the postponed bell rung 
for the sixth than Gormley charged like an 
elephant. Smith cleverly slipped him, and 
he plunged into the ropes, but on the re- 
bound was upon his opponent again. The 
savage and unflagging strength of the man 
was inhuman. Another rush brought the 
pair to a clinch. 

“Quit hugging me. I ain’t your Toot- 
sie,” protested Smith in a shrill yelp, which 
brought a howl of delight from the crowd. 
They were getting their money’s worth now 
with interest. 

With a sudden shock I thought to observe 
that Smith’s right was out of commis- 
sion. He seemed to be fumbling uncer- 
tainly with it at the Monk’s neck. When 
he sprang lightly out of the clinch the 
reason became glaringly plain. Jauntily 
perched behind the Monk’s flat ear was the 
pink rosebud which the other had secreted 
in his glove. Once more the house rose, the 
better to howl its enjoyment. 

“With love from Tootsie,” recited the 
letter-perfect Smith, and placed a jolt on 
his rival’s cheek bone which dislodged the 
blossom. 

When he saw it upon the floor the Monk’s 
feelings burst the floodgates of speech, and 
somewhat transgressed even the easy pro- 
prieties of the ring. 

““T’ve heard of the language of flowers,” 
gasped Andy in a choking voice close to my 
ear, “but I’d never ’a’ thought that was 
it.” 

Indeed the orator’s verbiage was now 
more than the language of flowers. It was 
the language of flower pots, the pyrotechnic 
species. It sputtered and fizzed and flamed 
and coruscated. 

Between explosions Shifty Smith mildly 
inquired, as per instructions, of the referee: 

“Did this guy come here to fight or to 
talk?”’ 

“To your corners,”’ ordered the perturbed 
Bud Lewis, and had the latest floral offering 
removed from the arena. 

Meantime the Mommer Chorus obliged, 
to the further sore damaging of Mr. Gorm- 
ley’s emotions. 

“Two minutes and fifteen seconds to 
go,” pronounced the referee, beckoning the 
men to the center again. 

The first rush Smith met, and the first 
clinch he fought himself out of. Again he 


‘danced. His legs, those noble and stable 


institutions, seemed as expert as ever. But 
what was the matter with the boy’s hands? 
All the skill so carefully built up by Andy 
and Kid Mack had apparently departed 
from them. True, he led; he was doing his 
share of the fighting now. But his blows 
wereill-timed, ill-judged and uncertain. Was 
it possible that, now when the tide was turn- 
ing his way, he was all in? Triumph, as 
insane as the rage that underlay it, shone 
on the apish face opposite him. But it was 
a cold, reckoning insanity. The Monk 
changed his style, ceased boring in, became 
watchful, but not wary. 

“Watch the boy’s knees,” Andy Dunne 
breathed in my ear. 

I recalled that other occasion when, by 
neglecting to watch his knees, as bidden, 
I had missed something. The next instant 
Smith delivered a swing so wild that I could 
have cried out in dismay. It carried him 
halfway round. It left him wide open. 
With a snarl such as that of a killer-dog 
plunging for the death hold Gormley leaped 
in, swinging for the knockout. 

At that moment I should have given up 
all for lost—had I not been watching Smith’s 
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knees. The swing which had apparently 
extended him defenselessly had not ex- 
tended them. It left them slightly bent. 
They straightened smartly from the crouch. 
Smith’s whole lithe body sprang into the 
air. Up came the poised left, well inside the 
pace knockout swing, to the point of the 
chin. 

“Plup!” The sound was like that. Quite 
gentle, like the cork being withdrawn from an 
undercharged bottle. Inadequate it would 
have seemed for the result. 

For there lay that great baboon, Gorm- 
ley, spread on the floor, with the black 
giant crying boisterously over him. 

“T’ve broke my wrist,” said Shifty Smith 
quietly to Andy. 

““D’yah care?’ asked the master. 

“Nope. Not if you’re satisfied,” said the 
obedient youngster. 


Great acclaim was given by the news- 
papers to Shifty Smith, as was natural and 
proper, for winning against so formidable 
an opponent. But I knew who was the real 
victor. Does the golf stick, sending the 
ball two hundred and fifty yards to the last 
green, win the match? Is the bat which 
clouts the home run in the ninth credited 
with the victory? Do you glorify the chisel 
which hews a masterpiece out of marble? 
There is the man behind the implement to 
reckon on. Shifty Smith was the tool. 
Andy Dunne was the man behind; the 
master of his craft. 

“You ought to be pretty well content 
with that job, Andy,” said I when, at mid- 
night that night, we had gone all through 
it for perhaps the twentieth time. 

“Not yet,” he returned with unaccus- 
tomed vengefulness. ‘Not until I know 
that Monk Gormley is through. For good 
and all.” 

““Why are you so bitter against him?” 

“ll tell yah. Two years ago I had a kid 
that was headed for the lightweight cham- 
pionship. Get that? Lightweight. Hun- 
dred-and-thirty-one, easy. He had every- 
thing. Andasstraight, clean, decent, modest 
a youngster as you’d want to see. One day 
the Monk meets up with him at a road- 
house and goes after him.” 

“What for?” 

‘“‘Hellishness. Just hellishness. My kid’s 
clean nerve all through. He does what he 
can; splits the Monk’s lip and hands him 
a good poke in the eye. But—a light- 
weight. What chance would he have? I 
ask yah! The Monk beat him up so that 
he never went into the ring again. Broke 
his spirit.” 

“Why didn’t you have him arrested?” 

“Pinch a scrapper for a fight with an- 
other scrapper? Yah make me tired. No; 
that ain’t my game. Shifty Smith was my 
game for the Monk. I'll be satisfied when 
T know his spirit breaks like he did to my 
youngster. Not before.” 

Luck would have it that I was to be 
present when the test came. Summer 
quarters had been broken up, and back in 
New York Andy and I were leaving his 
gymnasium when just short of the flower 
stand on West Fifty-seventh Street we saw 
the formidable figure of Monk Gormley 
approaching. He was alone. Pitching a 
half dollar to the flower seller Andy seized 
a single pink rose. I confess that my knees 
felt a little weak as I perceived his design. 


Straight to his enemy he marched and | 


thrust the delicate flower up under the 
hideous, spatulate nose. 

“Monk,” he said equably, “will yahr 
goat eat woses?”’ 

For all his fifty years Andy Dunne is no 
decayed gentlewoman. But against the 


wild-beast strength and overwhelming bulk _ 


of the Monk! 


Murder was in the air. And in the Monk’s | 
contracting face. The pink rose advanced | 


until it actually brushed those quivering — 
nostrils, and all the time Andy’s steady eyes | 
held his foe’s. 

Suddenly Gormley’s whole vast form | 
seemed to droop away. He stumbled into — 
the gutter, crossed the street, almost in the 
path of a taxi whose driver cursed him 
wildly—I wondered at the time what would 
have been the driver’s emotions had he 
known whom he was objurgating—and dis- _ 
appeared. ; 

“Through,” said Andy Dunne with the’ | 
most profound satisfaction that I have ever | 
heard from human lips. 

He was right. Shortly after we learned — 
that the Monk had taken a job in the 
Subway. ! 

“Once yah get a goat-getter’s goat,” says _ 
Andy Dunne profoundly, “he ain’t got | 
nothin’ else to get.” 


nothing of this to Juanita. Women—par- 
ticularly a Spanish woman—could not be 
expected to comprehend. 

But when she had gained his permission 
to break the Sabbath by bringing him her 
ledgers and had gone to fetch them the 
man turned to his son, to whom he go sel- 
dom spoke. 

“The country will go to ruin,” he said 
solemnly, ‘‘unless we stop it. Never for- 
get that it is your first duty to stop it!” 

“Stop what, father?” the boy asked. 

“Disintegration,” his father replied. 

“But how shall I stop it?” 

“By being a good American.” 

“And what is a good American, father?”’ 

John Israel Benson the first stared hard 
at John Israel Benson the second for a long 
moment. 

“A good American,” said he, “‘is one who 
is not ashamed to take his responsibilities 
seriously.” 

Then he gave the boy a silver dollar and 
dismissed him with a pat on his head. The 
boy ran away with the treasure, and when 
he was quite alone in the orchard he bit it, 
and then read its inscription carefully but 
without understanding it. ‘E Pluribus 
Unum,” he spelled it aloud. And then he 
hid it away in the hollow stump of an apple 
tree—a place that already held hetero- 
geneous treasure. 

To all of which is, unquestionably, 
traceable much that the third John Israel 
did. But we cannot ignore the influence 
of his father—the half-Latin boy to whom 
the above speech was made, and who 
remembered the words on the coin for 
years, yet never thought to inquire what 
they meant! No, we cannot ignore him, 
because whereas John Israel the first 
handled his yards as if they were a deck, 
and his laborers as if they were mariners, 
using the high hand and the power of his 
vigorous personality to swing their discon- 
tent into the channel of what he honestly 
believed to be his just decision, his son, 
though far from unmindful of his father’s 
charge, ruled through the aching heart of 
him and the affection which his expression 
of it inspired. 

Not that there was much left to rule by 
the time the yards came into his hands. 
John Israel Benson the first died of an 
apoplectic fit, induced by the resignation 
of Aigne, who had made some successful 
investments with his savings, and the fact 
that the erstwhile manager went straight- 
way to New York to start in with a com- 
pany for the backing of steam-propelled 
vessels; and all this without telling Benson 
his plan, news of which came by post from 
his own banker. 

“And it is a wildcat scheme,’ the latter 
wrote, “for wind is cheaper than steam, 
and the impracticability of the whole idea 
is apparent, for the Almighty can scarcely 
be expected to succor them amid ocean 
should a calm befall them through the 
imperfection of their machine.” 

And when atop of this the sailmakers 
held up the delivery of the Sally B. through 
having formed a pact among themselves 
that they would not work after supper un- 
less paid for so doing—a project fostered 
and projected in secret by Schwartzer—a 
fit of temper, long warned against by the 
doctor, resulted in the aforementioned 
calamity; and so it was that John Israel 
Benson the second, at thirty years of age, 
became head of what was still the finest 
shipyard in the States. And he knew no 
more about such a business than a brown 
rabbit. = 


T IS a familiar tradition that the children 
of geniuses are seldom of much account. 
Once the son of a noted writer, himself an 
author of some attainments, told me that 
the heritage of his father’s name had killed 
his own career. This was quite true of the 
son of the first Benson, though John Israel 
the second had a distinction of his own 
along quite other lines. He had a taste for 
poetry and for music and for all illusive new 
things, and this flair for culture, so foreign 
to the hard-fibered father, was a source of 
the greatest pleasure to the old man; with 
the result that his encouragement of a nat- 
ural disinclination for realities gradually 
undermined and destroyed whatever busi- 
_ hess capacity might have developed in him, 
without producing either an artist or an 
artisan. 
At the time of his father’s death John 
Israel the second was held to the shipyards 
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by his romantic concept of them—the 
beauty of white sails, the dangers of far 
voyages, the clean pungent smell of tar 
and new timber, and the spirits of multi- 
colored ungathered cargoes in the virginal 
holds. His one practical interest lay in the 
rapidly developing steamships, and he dab- 
bled in engineering as he had in the arts, 
going a step further perhaps, inasmuch as 
he had for some time tinkered at minor 
inventions applicable to them. His clothes 
were perfection, his taste was undeniable, 
his beauty dark, like his mother’s, and his 
indolence, save when his imagination was 
roused, complete. 

_ The shipyards never seemed a reality to 
hirh, even after his possession of them. 
Nothing ever seemed real to him—not even 
his parents’ death, for Juanita the devoted 
did not long survive her lord and master; 
nor yet his own marriage, which was the 
result of a summer night with the sky full 
of moonlight and the fields starred with 
daisies in full bloom. She was young, and 
that was at once the worst and the best 
that could be said of her, since she was a 
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sweet decent thing, the daughter of a car- 
penter who had been killed in the yards. 

Her name was Mary Desmond and she 
did plain sewing at the mansion—mend- 
ing sheets, sewing on buttons and putting 
fine darns into the table linen. She lived 
with the Schwartzers, and one night John 
meeting her at the gate walked home with 
her. 

The town shrugged its shoulders over 
their marriage and felt it was as well that 
his father and mother, who had been so 


proud, had not lived to see it. And yet the 
town liked him for it too. The man who 
without affectation does as he pleases is 
generally popular, and John Israel Benson 
the second hurt no one. It was as well 
that he married a workingman’s daughter, 
as things turned out, for, not so much 
through the fault of the new owner as of the 
United States Senate, the Benson yards 
began to fail, and by the time the real hero 
of this tale was fourteen years old Mary was 
doing her own work in the great shabby 
mansion, only too glad of the help an occa- 
sional charwoman afforded her. 

Ships were the last thing that Washing- 
ton cared for at this time; and John Israel 
Benson the second was the last man to do 
anything about it. He was a chip on the 
inland tide. Railroads to transport the 
produce of the Middle West were puffing, 
snorting into being and crushing the very 
life out of his business on the one hand, 
while England had caught up and surpassed 
him on the other. The land craze was 
upon his men, and it was impossible to 
compete with skilled English labor. All 


“A Revolution in America — 
It iss the Only Solution!’’ 


at once there simply were no American 
shipbuilders, and the young inventor, now 
wholly occupied with a stubbornly resist- 
ing device to control steam-run vessels 
directly from the pilot house, ran the yards 
at a loss, a fierce sentiment binding him 
there against all reason. 

He knew himself to have no capacity as 
a business man and in his heart realized 
that he should have sold out while there 
was anything tosell. But he lad too many 
old employees there whose usefulness had 


run out, and he would not let them go. He 
could not. Presently his whole life came 
to alternate between periods of utter obliy- 
ion of everything except this engine con- 
trol, and times when he gave a desultory 
attention to the yards, his sympathetic, al- 
most sentimental nature constantly hurt- 
ing his own prosperity. The men could 
walk over him, and they knew it. With 
characteristic blindness they saw no fur- 
ther than the advantage of the hour which 
they gained through so doing, and gradu- 
ally the business crumbled. 

It was on a Sunday in 1902 that the real 
break came. John Israel and Mary had 
been to the Unitarian Church, and the day 
being a pleasant one in spring they had 
walked home after a sermon on “Love Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself.’”” Mary was a Uni- 
tarian, and her husband, struggling in a 
period of nebulous social unrest through 
the twilight of an old tradition into the 
beginnings of a new and still unformulated 
one, had taken to attending with her. The 
way home was practically that which his 
father had taken, equally unsuspecting, on 
an occasion as portentous. Yet the route 
bore a wholly different aspect. Where 
once trim gardens had lain. before fine 
dwellings, rows of cheap flats were stand- 
ing above sordid little shops — jerry-built 
workingmen’s cottages, fallen into disre- 
pair almost as soon as complete, with 
sagging gates and unkept muddy yards: 
advertising signs had taken the place of 
trees, There was a rank odor of cooking 
in the air. And yet it was spring. 

Mary, conscious of her Sunday clothing, 
walked in the silence which had become 
habitual in her husband’s presence, her 
mind occupied with the roast in the tem- 
pered oven at home. And with them 
walked John Israel Benson the third. 

He was rebelliously clad in a cheap and 
ugly sailor suit of serge; but not the hid- 
eous garment nor yet the awkwardness of 
his age could hide the splendid vigor of his 
body or the poise of his perfect well-being— 
a thoroughly normal boy promising un- 
usual height and physical prowess. A 
puppy which had waited at the church 
door alternately trotted ahead, scampered 
and returned as is their manner—a rough- 
coated puppy which may have in part been 
Trish terrier. 

And so to the bluey-white hallway of the 
mansion, where shabby oilcloth had taken 
the place of flowered carpet, there to find 
Filkins the foreman, a straw hat on the 
back of his head, a cigar in his mouth, non- 
chalantly waiting. 

“Hello, Filkins!” 
“Glad to see you.”’ 

“’Morning, Mr. Benson,” said he, rising 
slowly. ‘’Fraid you won’t beso glad when 
you hear what I come for. Trouble down 
to the yards.” 

“That so?”’ said Benson. ‘“‘Step in here 
a minute.” 

Mary had rustled off to the kitchen with- 
out comment, tying a big apron over her 
blue taffeta as she went. The boy, unin- 
vited, followed his father and Filkins into 
the library, which, save for its shabbiness, 
remained practically unchanged. The dog 
entered, too, as unnoticed and unchallenged 
as his master, and both curled up in a 
ragged wing chair, the boy to listen in- 
tently. 

On the table was a model of Benson’s 
control, blue prints, drawings, parts, grease 
and oil. The floor was black beneath it. 
All a curious contrast to the undusted de- 
caying elegance of the rest of the room. A 
crudely constructed arrangement for light- 
ing night work hung from the handsome 
chandelier. A drawing caught Benson’s 
eye and he picked it up and studied it, 
leaning against the table, while Filkins 
spoke. 

“It’s these damned foreigners again!” 
the manager complained bitterly. ‘They 
live like rats, on a scrap of cheese, hoard 
what they earn, yet they want more and 
more! They ain’t never satisfied. Is this 
a country of Americans or Germans?” 

“But just what’s afoot?’’ Benson put in 
mildly. ‘The Austrians are our best men, 
you know!” 

“They are going to strike in the foundry 
in the morning!”’ said Filkins. “Eraus 
told me. They want you to recognize the 
union. That means no more apprentices. 
It means you will be tied hand and foot. 
What are you going to do?” 

(Continued on Page 132) 


said the dreamer. 
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ANY and extravagant claims have been made as to who “won the 
war.” Dodge Power Transmission Products undoubtedly helped! We 
all helped—by unselfish co-operation. 


Prejudices of methods and practices were swept away; sales and advertising 
argument was reduced to absolute fact—we all worked TO WIN. 


In the light of America’s splendid achievement it will be unfortunate indeed if 
former theories of business competition arise to defeat the peace time industrial 
progress of the nation. 


The final decision, of course, is up to the ultimate user of a product, whether 
it be a machine tool or a method of power distribution in his plant. 


Does he prefer a virulent outburst of competitive argument? Or does he 
welcome a co-operation of the various interests that may, without prejudice, 
contribute to more extensive and profitable production? 


The Dodge policy is without prejudice; it is to plan and build, for any 
industrial plant, the most economical productive system of power distribu- 
tion possible in that plant regardless of the products specified. 


The Dodge line contains everything for the transmission of power from its 
source, whether it be steam, water, gas, or electricity, to the machines which 
finally fabricate the raw materials. 
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epee ability of Dodge engineers to design, and the capacity of the Dodge 
factories to deliver, was demonstrated in the building of the two great 
American Du Pont powder plants at Hopewell, Va., and Old Hickory. 


In 1915, when England was frantically building powder and shrapnel plants, 
Dodge shipped 127 carloads of standard stock products into the Hopewell 
plant, and in addition furnished England the greater share of countershafts 
that operated her new shell making machinery. 


In 1917, 164 carloads of Dodge products went into the Old Hickory plant, and 
this “Roadbed for Power” was almost entirely GROUP-DRIVEN. 


Time and again Dodge dealers, branches and factories have co-operated to 
deliver unusual quantities of stock transmission products needed in certain 
plants before production could begin or expansion become effective. 


Dodge products are obtainable from dealers’ stocks all over the country on 
the immediate delivery basis, and upon this national distribution system you 
may rely, as do we, in times when a long delay to your production may con- 
sume the entire profits from a job. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. Ltd. of Canada; Toronto and Montreal 


Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago St.Louis Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Providence Seattle Newark 
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(Continued from Page 129) 

“Unions!” said ‘Benson. “The old- 
timers had guilds. It’s not a new idea, you 
know, Filkins. In London as far back as 
1546 there were se . 

“Mr. Benson,” said Filkins firmly, ‘this 
ain’t a history class. It’s the ruin of your 
business. I’m sticking by you, but you 
have got to give me something to go on. 
We are on the rocks right now, and leave 
me tell you if you let these fellers put a 
closed shop over on you you may as well 
hand the business over right now. Your 
sense of fairness to the workers, as you call 
it, will leave you out if you give in to it 
again.” 

ee Closed shop!”’ said Benson, interested 
at length. ‘Not that! No, Filkins, not 
that! I believe in the free right of every- 
one to employ whom he sees fit, no less 
than to work in the same position.” 

“Then we'll fight it?’ said the manager 
hopefully. ‘‘I’ll send over the river and 
get strike breakers ready?” 

“Tf necessary,’ said Benson, frowning. 
“But I’d like to talk with them first.”’ 

“That won’t be hard!” snapped Filkins. 
“There’s a meeting going on now over be- 
hind Schultz’s saloon. Why don’t you go 
down?’”’ 

He didn’t mean it, but Benson took up 
the suggestion. 

“‘T will,” he said simply. 
ways to give the men a chance. 
their side.” 

He groped about for and presently found 
his shapeless felt hat and cane. Then the 
boy sprang to his feet, his brown fists 
clenched, his blue eyes ablaze. 

“Give ’em hell, father!’’ he said, trem- 
bling with emotion. ‘‘Give ’em hell! 
They’ll understand that!” 

John Israel turned to his son in mild 
astonishment. Somehow in that moment 
the father seemed almost the younger of 
the two. 

““Son,”’ said he, ‘‘I am surprised at your 
language! And at your sentiment. You 
should know that men—particularly work- 
ingmen—must be met with understanding. 
The day of rule by force is gone. This is an 
era of discussion. Love of one’s fellow men 
must be put into practice.” 

“Those foreign chaps want to do the 
talking themselves!’ said the boy. ‘Don’t 
let them put one over on you, father! 
Don’t give in again!”’ 

His father smiled. Then he sighed. He 
had never thought of the boy as a child, nor 
talked to him as such, but always gravely, 
as to an equal. Now he looked at the agi- 
tated childish figure through a cloud of 
doubt and puzzlement. 

“T am trying to be a good American, 
son,” he said. 

‘““What is a good American?”’ asked the 
boy. 
“I’m not sure, son,’’ said Benson, ‘but 
I think it is one who is as willing to grant 
liberty as he is insistent on demanding it.” 

“Huh!” said the boy. “I don’t under- 
stand that. But I do know that these 
foundrymen won’t act that way. They 
didn’t before. They aren’t Americans!”’ 

“Yes, they are, son,’ said Benson pa- 
tiently. ‘“‘They were welcomed to this 
country—they are as American as we are. 
And if not they will learn to be.” 

“Huh! They’d better!” said the boy. 
“‘T know they ain’t as fair as you are— 
that’s a fact! Can I go along?” 

“Better not!” said Filkins shortly. 

And so the boy remained at home, help- 
ing his mother set back the delayed dinner 
into the oven. And it was just as well, for 
less than an hour later John Israel Benson 
the second was brought back dead. 

Someone who was never identified threw 
a brick while he was reasoning with them. 
And he had come of his own accord! 

“Damn these socialists! Damn ’em! 
Damn ’em!” sobbed Filkins over the story 
as he told it in the stricken mansion. ‘‘ This 
was once a white man’s country! We bring 
these fellows over and give them the benefit 
of what we began, and then they start 
trying to be our bosses; and when a man 
lifts his hand—murder! Plain murder! 
What will it all end in? Who would have 
thought of letting the swine into the 
country if we hadn’t expected to go on rul- 
ing it? God Almighty, is the world coming 
to an end?” 

The end of the Bensong’ particular world 
certainly came with the death of the second 
John Israel. For the hand that destroyed 
him at the same time precipitated the ca- 
lamity that had long been hanging over the 
yards. The ruin which a series of minor 
strikes had invited became complete with 


“T intend al- 
T’ll hear 
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Benson’s death. An ugly creditor took 
over the yards and sold out the assets. 
There was no purchaser for the goodwill. 
A holding company was formed of the 
employees, who found it impossible to oper- 
ate, and so it came about that the striking 
foundrymen incidentally wrecked them- 
selves. The partially dismantled yards 
stood idle, and even the great shabby man- 
sion came under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

John Israel Benson the third saved just 
two things from the wreck: The model of 
his father’s incompleted engine control, and 
the shaggy little dog. With a grim determi- 
nation not to be beaten by life he at four- 
teen swore to himself that he would make 
these things enough. 

And sitting on the one small rope-bound 
trunk that his mother was taking with 
them he brave-heartedly watched her as 
she talked over the fence with old Mrs. 
Schwartzer, the widow of the revolutionist, 
and grandmother of the motherless little 
girl named Peggy who came yearly from 
the West to visit the old lady and play, some- 
what condescendingly, with John Israel. 
Peggy wore wonderful dresses, and had a 
pair of silver bangles, and a real little 
watch on a chain, like a locket. Altogether 
she was a sort of fairy princess, and an 
astonishing granddaughter for the simple 
old lady. The little girl was there now, but 
the Benson pride, which existed not on the 
former occasions of her visits, was gnawing 
at the boy’s heart, and he could not bring 
himself and his tragedy and downfall to her 
notice. 

So he only watched in silent misery, 
holding the little dog in his arms, while she 
fluttered in white lawn and blue ribbons 
outside the shabby wrought-iron fence. 
The orchard between them was flecked 
with falling apple blossoms that lit strangely 
upon the somber black-clad figure of his 
mother as she returned to the house. He 
longed intensely to go and speak with 
Peggy, but something prevented. If he was 
to be cut off from everything—if the world 
was coming to an end and the eternity be- 
yond held no light, at least it was best to 
make the cut a clean one. He would never 
see the house again; nor the well-known 
yet ever mysterious and inviting narrow 
streets and alleyways behind it; nor the 
wide shabby square in front where the gang 
played ball; nor the well-beloved shipyard 
with its blazing foundry that was like the 
hell of Sunday school—at once tempting 
and terrifying; nor the wide clean lofts, the 
acres of new timber, and, best of all, the 
network of ways where the new ships 
nestled on the water’s edge, waiting only 
the signal to sail forth on unknown ven- 
tures full of infinite possibilities, majestic 
as nothing else, graceful and already car- 
goed with romance—miracles that he, the 
boy, could understand, like live things al- 
most, and enmeshed with his earliest, dear- 
est memories and traditions. 

All, all had to go—and why not Peggy as 
well? Have it over and done with. That 
was the only way for an American male. 
Somewhere in the darkness ahead he would 


find matters to be grappled with and con- 


quered, and the necessary strength—but if 
he were to move now, if someone were inad- 
vertently too kind, the thing would become 
unbearable. 

His mother, half proud of the distinction 
her trouble gave her, half genuinely dis- 
tressed, had to be packed into the waiting 
cab by competent authority, and this gave 
the boy something definite to do. He got 
through with it, and the mere action was 
helpful. He had to remember things, and 
he was the one who engineered the journey 
all the way through. They were bound for 
Muxton, in the Middle West, a far country 
indeed, and the shelter offered by his 
uncle—Mary Benson’s brother and only 
relative—who had sent them railroad fare 
anda little cash besides. And it was the 
boy who bought the tickets and saw to 
things generally. It would have been easier 
if one couldn’t see the Benson yards so 
plainly on the ferry from Walltown to Phil- 
adelphia, their first destination. But the 
rest of the journey was sheer adventure, a 
joy to fourteen years, even though he was 
in constant trouble with the trainmen be- 
cause of MacNab, the dog. 


qr 


HE street on which Tom Desmond, 
i Mrs. Benson’s brother, lived had one 
likeness to the neighborhood from which 
they had come. It was the outskirt of a 
slum district. But it had none of the lin- 
gering dignity and picturesqueness of the 
decayed aristocratic corner of Walltown 
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where the mansion had stood. Instead of 
being decadent it was merely cheap. The 
houses had never been other than shoddy, 
and their dreary monotony stretched in de- 
pressing length on the wide outskirts of the 
manufacturing city of Muxton. Breweries 
lowered and smoked against the sky in the 
east, sending their sour stench down the 
rain wind; and in the west the eternal fires 
of the steel mills, which formed the main 
industry of the place, carried on the sunsets 
into a leaping inferno throughout the nights. 

The streets were unkept, the houses in 
sad need of repairing, and their monotony 
formed a fit shell for the routine life of their 
inhabitants. The one redeeming feature of 
the place was its dead level. No one for a 
mile on either hand lived any better, 
dressed any better or thought any better 
than his neighbor. A sharp contrast of 
smartness and success too close to such a 
drab valley would have made it intolerable. 
As it was, the fierce pressure of work under 
a system which, hard as it was, paid skilled 
mechanics’ wages had brought together a 
vast group of workers on an exactly level 
plane, which was just above that of the 
pick and shovel and just below that of an 
engineer. 

The powers of the town, centered in one 
Herman Felde and his representative, Sen- 
ator Charles Willing, had together brought 
magnificent railroad facilities to the city on 
the plains, and now Felde’s mills were turn- 
ing out tons of steel rails for the roads, and 
Felde’s breweries rivers of beer for Felde’s 
steel workers. And in the vast city of 
shabby cottages between the two industries 
a great unconscious group had slowly gath- 
ered, the knowledge that they were a class 
being with them only at the point of having 
little or no envy of their neighbors because 
of this likeness of circumstance. 

It was to such a cottage—one of a street 
where the architecture varied only in alter- 
nating the gable and eaves ends of the 
houses to the street side—that Desmond 
took his sister and John Israel the third. 
He was a bachelor of fifty with a rather 
philosophic turn of mind, and since a bad 
fall with a girder he had been night gate- 
man at the steel mill, a shortened leg pre- 
venting his doing anything more active. 
He had been an enormous man in his 
prime—raw-boned and loose-jointed—and 
the fall had given a curious bend to his 
body as well as an odd twist to his mind. 

His house was typical of its kind, with a 
blank parlor and a much lived-in kitchen, 
and tiny bedrooms abovestairs. The place 
was painfully in need of cleaning and at- 
tention, for when a lone man sleeps most 
of the day and works all of the night his 
house comes to mean little or nothing to him. 

“Tt is certainly high time you had me!”’ 
said Mary, surveying the disorder in the 
nervous manner which was growing on her. 
“Certainly time!’”’ She hated the place; 
it was a throwback to the conditions of her 
girlhood, intensified. The mansion had 
been shabby, but it was the mansion, none 
the less; and it is so much harder to come 
down in the world when once you have risen. 

The boy said nothing. He could make 
out well enough. And the dog was happy, 
which was important. 

‘“‘He’s so damn glad to get off the train!’’ 
said the boy. 

“John Israel!” said his mother auto- 
matically. ‘‘You mustn’t swear.”’ 

“Why not?” said John Israel. “I’m not 
a gentleman any longer; but I’ve got to be 
a man!” 

That night after the early supper and 
before Desmond left for his work at the 
mill they held a three-cornered conference 
round the kitchen table under the trying 
light of the single gas jet. At least it turned 
out to be such, though the two elders had 
not anticipated it thus. John Israel had 
for the first time in his life flatly refused to 
go to bed when ordered. 

“He was beginning high school at home,”’ 
said his mother, “‘and I suppose he could 
go into the same grade here.”’ 

_““God knows it would be a pity to stop 
his education,” replied his uncle doubt- 
fully, ‘“‘but there’s precious little money.”’ 

‘“How old do you need to be to work in 
this state?” asked the boy. He had been 
listening to the conversation of his elders 
with too serious an expression about his 
mouth. 

“‘Fourteen,” said his uncle. ‘But you'll 
do better to keep at school for another year 
or two. During vacation you can pick up 
a little money one way or another.” 

“But I can’t live on you.” 

“You'll do as your uncle and I tell you!” 
said his mother. ‘‘A Benson can’t disgrace 
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his name. You’ve got to have an education. 
Think what your father would say!” 

“T do,” said the boy. And he went off to 
bed without another word. 

But the next evening he had a surprise 
ready for them. He laid his working papers 
on the table. 

‘You'll have to sign these, mother,” he 
said. ‘‘And don’t worry about my educa- 
tion. The school round the corner has 
evening classes.” 

And so it came about that John Israel 
went into the mill. And there the one 
thing which he most dreaded he found lack- 
ing—foreigners. Instead the men were 
almost exclusively Americans, with a sprin- 
kling of Germans, though for the most part 
these were in the breweries at the other 
side of the town. The situation of the 
coast and Eastern ports generally was here 
reversed, for whereas there the owners were 
of Anglo-Saxon blood and the labor almost 
exclusively foreign, here the manufacturing 
was practically controlled by foreign-born 
citizens of other heritage—indeed Felde, 
who held Muxton in the hollow of his hand, 
was not even naturalized; while the men 
who ran his industries were high-priced 
laborers who had been forced back from 
the seaboard by the immigrant hoards. It 
was a relief, unformulated yet distinct, to 
young Benson, for his father’s death haa 
implanted in his mind an abnormal horror 
of what he called wops, an all-embracing 
term which covered every alien of dark 
complexion or blond foreigner with a 
strange accent, no matter what its flavor. 

Have you ever seen a steel mill in opera- 
tion? Do you know the giant beauty and 
horror of it, the sense of overwhelming 
might that is vested in huge machinery 
that can go terribly wrong? One mistrusts 
the tiny atoms of humanity that guide and 
direct the ponderous movements of the pre- 
hensile monsters therein. For that is what 
they seem like—monsters that have power 
of slow movement, enormous iguanodons, 
which the giant traveling cranes pick up by 
the nape of the neck as if they were kittens, 
and drop as gently into the proper order for 
their assemblage. One cannot feel secure 
in the tremendous responsibility of the tiny 
human atom guiding their destiny. Or per- 
haps a steel mill is a dragon of incredible 
proportions and terrific beauty, slowly stir- 
ring all the time, preening and polishing its 
scales, breathing fire and smoke, exuding 
strange acrid stenches, and occasionally in 
clumsy inadvertence crushing one of its 
keepers horribly. 

It was a continuous nightmare to John 
Israel for the first week, and then as he 
came to recognize a certain kinship be- 
tween this place and the yards at home the 
feeling wore off and the mill seized upon 
him with its peculiar fascination. He began 
by picking up the rubbish about the shops, 
while terrifying monsters were flying slowly 
about overhead and the sound of the place 
droned into the very soul of him. Some- 
times he thought it was the waves of Wall- 
town Harbor that he heard. 

The same sound was with him at night, 
because the mills’ activity was unceasing, 
and the town constantly vibrated to it. 
And as he lay upon his hard pillow he grew 
to induce the picture of waves breaking 
against the rocks at home, because the idea 
wiped out some of the grind and grime of 
the day. Once, the first time he was bushed 
by the heat, the wave thought followed all 
through his collapse. 

But despite the heavy routine of his life 
John Israel prospered. It is a curious 
thing, the way the children of the poor do 
often prosper. There are quite as many 
rosy cheeks among the urchins of the slums 
as among the offspring of overfed alcohol- 
ized wealth. You can easily see it for your- 
self, to your own amazement, tradition 
being quite tothe contrary. And John Israel 
Benson came from a sturdy stock, harking 
back to the stalwart bully of a grandfather, 
Nature having superbly ignored his father 
and clung to the earlier precedent plus the 
Desmond characteristics. When the boy 
was fifteen he was rolling plate, and study- 
ing at night. When he was eighteen he was 
molding by day and was at once the delight 
and the despair of his instructor in the 
special course in mechanical engineering to 
which he devoted three nights a week. - 

The remaining four he spent, as a rule, in 
his attic bedroom alone. The ceaseless flare 
of the mills burned in at the curtainless 
window, and the ceaseless drone of them 
enveloped him like an aura of sound, and 
there upon a large table of his own manu- 


facturing he worked upon a model which 
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had as its foundation the engine control 
with which his father had so long and so 
unsuccessfully struggled. But whereas John 
Israel Benson the second had focused his 
attention wholly upon the docking of 
steam-run vessels by direction from the 
pilot house his heir concerned himself with 
an even more ambitious attempt. His 
mother was forever standing in the yard, 
her agonized hands wrung in the soiled 
twist of her apron the while he sent off 
miniature aircraft from: the peaked roof of 
the little house, to the imminent peril of his 
life and limb and the infinite delight of the 
neighborhood children. 

These little adventures in aéronautics 
were not the now familiar type of aéro- 
plane, but balloons—always balloons. 

“Some day,” he told the amusedly toler- 
ant instructor at the night school—‘‘some 
day they will use big balloons for overseas 
trade—to carry the mails to Europe. And 
I’m going to be in on that game. It’s the 
only one in the world! I’m working on a 
device for landing them. You know—to do 
away with ropes and hauling.” 

“Quite-an idea!”’ said the instructor, 
Mr. Cuthbert, who wore a thin beard to 
hide a weak chin. ‘‘ May I see it?” 

“No,” said the boy seriously. ‘It is too 
important to show until it is perfected.” 

And nothing would budge him from that 
resolve. Not that Mr. Cuthbert cared 
greatly; indeed he very soon forgot the 
matter. But with John Israel it was a liv- 
ing thing. 

Iv 
Bes he was twenty-nine a whole chain 
of important things happened to him. 
He solved the problem of his aéro engine 
and he was put on to one of the giant 
traveling cranes, a responsible job that paid 
twenty-five dollars a week. And that was 
only the beginning. The week following his 
uncle died, and at the funeral—a strangely 
generous affair, largely attended and ex- 
travagantly expensive as is the custom of 
the poor—his mother fell downstairs and 
hurt herself permanently. 

“Don’t worry, son!” she said when she 
came out of the ether and he had to tell 
her. ‘‘Baker’s Maggie can come in and do 
for me. The insurance paid for the funeral 
and we have the house. And you are get- 
ting good money now. No need to worry 
about me. I am tired and this will be a 
long rest for me, Johnny!” 

But he did worry—about more than his 
mother, though he loved her, and her con- 
dition tortured his imagination. America 
had entered the world war and Mrs. Benson 
was utterly dependent upon him and he 
had planned to enter the aviation branch of 
the service. It might have been done on 
his allotment had she been well. But now 
they must also face the matter of an attend- 
ant. She would not even be able to dress 
herself; the indignity of that hurt him for 
her. But that was an end of his going to 
France. 

He was so shamefaced and unhappy be- 
fore the draft board that the examiner was 
almost suspicious of him. And the net 
result was a tremendous increase in his 
efforts in the mill—a spirit which he en- 
deavored to spread among his coworkers 
there, with the only result of stepping into 
a sort of leadership among the men, who 
were unorganized. 

And then, on the day of the armistice, 
Mrs. Benson died, and after the queer 
numb week during which he buried her in 
the drab cemetery which lay so flat and 
barren on the plain beyond the town—a 
silent community of workers in as colorless 
a sleeping place as ever their living dreams 
had sheltered—he took Billy Schwartz to 
live with him. 

This young man was John Israel’s alter- 
nate on the big crane, and the draft board 
would have none of him, his German name, 
his sullen impudence, a tubercular ten- 
dency—all combining to keep him working 
in a mill which was slowly grinding him 
exceeding small. He was a dull youth who 
used cocaine surreptitiously to get vitality 
enough to stick out the long hours, for the 
mill ran twenty-four hours a day on twelve- 
hour shifts. But drab as he was he in- 
terested Benson, who saw in him a perfect 
type of the slacker workman, a creature 
made more by circumstance than by his 
Own intent. And he was a sweet-natured 
young fellow when he was himself, and 
utterly devoted to Benson. Besides, Mac- 
Nab, the now ancient Irish terrier, liked 
Billy, and with the optimism of youth 
Benson conceived a zeal for reforming his 
bunkie. 
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_MacNab, by the way, was an extremely 
nice dog. He was a thoroughbred by in- 
stinct if not through breeding and pos- 
sessed a canny instinct for concealing his 
Iniquities. These had grown less with 
advancing years, but where his master was 
concerned his integrity was impeccable, 
and the sight of him carrying the luncheon 
pail, intrusted to him each noon by Baker’s 
Maggie, to Benson at the mill gate was a 
matter of pride and distinction to the entire 
district. 

So John Israel Benson had these things 
at the time of the armistice: A cottage 
heavily mortgaged, a most excellent dog, a 
splendid seeret concerning aéronautiecs, and 
a weak friend to trouble over. At the mill 
he was slowly but surely sowing the seeds 
of organization, reveling in the ecstasy 
which comes to youth undertaking the 
task of setting right the wrongs of labor, 
and enjoying hugely the addresses which he 
made at night to the men—queer, ugly, 
pathetic, yet portentous affairs, that were 
held in a cheap hall down near the brew- 
eries and fed with the discontented workers 
therefrom as section after section was shut 
down by the mounting wave of prohibition. 

Benson spoke well and often, and a great 
deal of what he said was true. Shorter 
hours, better working conditions, the right 
to organize—they were his nightly ardent 
prayers. Then some quixotic demand upon 
the powers that were. The men, though 
they did not organize and the meetings 
were of a semisecret character because of 
Felde, the owner’s, publicly declared atti- 
tude, cheered Benson on until he was drunk 
with his own convictions. It was a wonder- 
ful life in a way, and it had only two vital 
lacks—a woman and the exploitation of his 
invention. And then one day the woman 
came. 

Vv 

HE was Peggy Willing, and her father 

was Senator Willing, one of those radi- 
cals who had so bitterly opposed America’s 
entrance into the great war. She had a 
smooth long body like a race horse, a head 
crowned with waving yellow hair, and a 
vital mind competent far in excess of what 
was required of her by the life her father 
offered. Of late that life had narrowed con- 
siderably, subsequent to his unfortunate 
stand on the war. Peggy ran the two big 
houses—one in Washington and one in 
Muxton. But this did not satisfy her. She 
said that she wanted to do something real. 

““Kiver since your mother died you have 
been doing real enough things for me,” said 
the senator. 

And to cheer her up he presented her 
with an enormous white Persian cat. Peggy 
took the cat and a wounded spirit to the 
privacy of her own sitting room. Things 
had been pretty dreadful during the war. 
Try as she might she could not find in her 
heart any real agreement with her father’s 
attitude toward it. The facts that her own 
mother had been German, that her prayers 
and fairy tales had been learned in Ger- 
man—had been urged upon her; and these 
very tender things had weight of course. 
But when America did finally come to 
fighting, a terrible quarrel with her father 
had ended in a rather sullen appearance of 
acquiescence on her part. Peggy had dis- 
covered that, German fairy tales or none, 
her German blondness was a thing of the 
surface only, and that everything under- 
neath it was red as her blood, white as her 
skin, and blue as her eyes. But though the 
father won a partial victory her home had 
lost its character of rest and security. 

And now the mania for peace at any 
price which had once possessed her father 
was being diverted into an even more terri- 
fying form. Of late Karl Tresser had taken 
to frequenting the house. Her father was 
closeted with him for hours at a time. 
There were other well-known foreign radi- 
cals, too, and her father talked emphati- 
cally about the oppression of the masses. 
He seemed obsessed with the idea, and 
Peggy felt deeply troubled. 

Work, she decided, was what she needed, 
and just before the armistice she had with- 
out her father’s knowledge taken a course 
in factory welfare work. It had been use- 
less so far—the munitions people would 
have none of her because of her name. 
Politely enough they told her that they had 
enough workers already. But now the war 
was over and she might fare better, for 
industry would go on. And on the very 
night that she decided to tell her father 
what she had done and beg his help, hoping 
that his new-found interest in labor would 
count in her favor, Herman Felde came to 


dinner. 
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He had somehow contrived to escape 
both internment and citizenship during the 
war, perhaps because he was remarkably 
close-mouthed, for all his national habit of 
loyalty and pride. Peggy had known him 
all her life. He was in fact some distant 
relative of her dead mother’s and he fre- 
quented the Willings’ house with as little 
ceremony as if it had been his own. Indeed 
In a sense it might have been considered 
thus, for Felde had stood solidly behind 
Willing from the latter’s earliest political 
beginnings, and it was directly due to his 
influence and generous contribution to the 
funds of the senator’s party that Willing 
had been sent to Washington on the first 
direct election in the state. 

Felde was a not ill-looking man, with 
mild blue eyes behind thick-lensed glasses. 
Though his industrial holdings were so 
large he had never taken out citizenship 
papers, a fact known to only the very few. 
He was kindly in manner and one of 
Peggy’s most devoted slaves, though her 
response was slight enough in all truth. 
On the occasion of this informal dinner, at 
which he was the only guest, she turned an 
indifferent cheek to his hearty kiss of 
greeting. 

“Well, kleine Blume!” said he, beaming 
at her through his thick glasses and spread- 
ing out the tails of his clumsy dress suit 
with podgy hands. “Well, my prairie 
Rose, what are you doing now a day in the 
society world, eh?” 

“Nothing, Uncle Herman,” said Peggy. 
“T’m afraid I am growing up. I want to 
go to work, and father will not let me. 
Perhaps you will give me a job?” 

“Hardly!” said he. ‘I myself am even 
getting out of business. America is going 
to the dogs as soon as Germany gets 
started. Me—I am going to take my 
money back to the old country in a year or 
two and become a rich man.” 

“T would have thought you were rich 
enough already,” said Peggy. ‘‘How are 
you going to improve your fortune in Ger- 
many, of all places?” 

“That is something you would hardly 
understand, my dear,” said the capitalist. 
“But believe me it can be done. I mean to 
go in for the building of Zeppelins,”’ 

“But the war is over!’’ cried Peggy. 

“But world commerce is just begun!”’ 
said the German, and chuckled at her blank 
look. 

Then the senator, a tall morose man with 
a weak face and picturesque hair, came 
downstairs and the three went in to dinner. 
It had been the custom of these two to talk 
freely before the girl, and these discussions 
had in the past fallen upon unattentive 
ears. But to-night in the face of her reso- 
lution to break away from her father’s prej- 
udice and find some daily round for her 
active mind Peggy listened intently to— 
nothing! For once the table talk did not 
concern politics or the steel mill, and it was 
she herself who was at length forced to in- 
troduce the subject nearest her heart. 

“Uncle Herman,” she began at the salad, 
“T want you to talk to father for me—talk 
severely.” . ; 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time,” said 
Felde. ‘‘About what?” 

“The mill,” she replied. “‘I am so rest- 
less and unsatisfied. The period of the war 
was so terribly difficult for me that I must 
have a change of viewpoint, an enlargement 
of my environment and knowledge of life 
or I shall settle into a sour, cross old maid. 
You and father talk about the mill and the 
breweries, and I have never even seen 
them! I want to, especially the mill. Will 
you take me through, since he won’t?” _ 

“Certainly,” said Felde. “‘Why not, if 
it amuses her, Willing?” 

“T like to keep her out of my—well, of 
the sort of thing I am obliged to go into,” 
said her father, frowning. j 

“Tf you feel that way about it you ought 
not to own any stock in it!” his daughter 
retorted promptly. 

“Well, I take you to-morrow,” Felde 
promised. “‘You’ll see a good-paying insti- 
tution.” 

They left the table then, and shortly 
afterward Peggy took a book on industrial 
management, and Ruffles, the Persian cat, 
and bidding the two men good night retired 
to her own quarters with the intention of 
pursuing the intricate convolutions of Mr. 
Veblen’s brain. In point of fact she pur- 
sued the cat instead. : 

She was clad only in nightgown and 
wrapper when she missed the animal and 
began an ardent search for it, which grew 
in determination as the creature’s elusive- 
ness persisted. Ruffles’ indifference to the 
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duties of her position was intolerable. She 
existed for the sole purpose of lying at her 
mistress’ feet in a comforting, purring, 
softly heaving mass—a pleasant and a 
dainty companion who kept the virginal 
little sitting room from too complete Jone- 
liness. And it was lonely. Peggy since her 
estrangement from her father had bad 
hours, when she was almost tempted to send 
for Ted Aigne and marry him offhand. He 
would come, she knew, as soon as he was 
out of the service, and he would not have 
lost faith in her. She did not love him, but 
he loved her, and that was something. In 
the meanwhile there were books to read— 
and the cat. 

Ruffles was not to be found. The door 
was ajar and with the incredible pliability 
of cats she had squeezed through the crack 
and escaped. Gathering her kimono about 
her Peggy set out in barefooted silent pur- 
suit. The cat was halfway down the side 
staircase. Peggy softly implored her re- 
turn, to no avail. She followed, whispering 
entreaties, but the cat was adamant. With 
a spring it was in the lower back hall, which 
led to a little side porch and freedom. Like 
a wraith the animal whisked out into the 
night, leaving her mistress foiled at the foot 
of the stairs by the sound of masculine 
voices upon the side veranda. 

The spring night was soft with syringa, 
the scent of it mingling with the fragrance 
of good cigars, and the low-pitched earnest 
voices of the men came clearly to the inad- 
vertent listener in the hall. The first words 
rooted her to the spot: 

“A revolution in America—it iss the 
only solution!’’ 

““But are we ready?” said the senator’s 
voice. ‘‘Do the people want it—the real 
American workers, who after all are in the 
majority except perhaps on the Eastern 
seaboard?” 

“Gott im Himmel, how can the people 
know what they want?” demanded Felde. 
“Have they ever known? We intellectuals 
must show the way!” 

“‘T don’t see it and I don’t like it!”” came 
her father’s voice. “‘I was with you on the 
peace question, heart and soul. But this is 
different.” 

“How can you expect to accomplish 
internationalism except through the indus- 
tries of the world?” said Felde. ‘‘Here we 
are facing a most unfair condition. Amer- 
ica has come out of the war with the I O U’s 
of the world in her hands and her industries 
prospering as never before. What will be 
the result? A world autocracy for her. 
She holds all the cards. Her capitalists will 
control everything—everything! It will be 
generations before broken Europe can hope 
to compete. Why, they cannot reéstablish 
themselves industrially except by the aid 
of American-made goods, American-made 
machines with which to rebuild their fac- 
tories, rebuild their lands even! What a 
condition! Result, an American empire— 
and your idea of a coéperative socialized 
world is postponed a thousand years!”’ 

“That’s all too true,’’ replied the sena- 
tor. “It’s precious little better than a 
German autocracy would have been, if our 
capitalists are to be permitted torule. And 
it looks as if things were going that way!” 

“Indeed it does!” exclaimed Felde. “‘ But 
it need not be so! This scheme of Wall 
Street to grab the commerce of all Europe 
can be frustrated.” 

“But how—how?” protested Willing. 

“T have already said it,’ remarked Felde 
shortly. : 

There was a moment’s silence during 
which Peggy, a trembling ghostly figure, 
clung to the banisters, unseen and afraid to 
move. Then her father spoke again. 

“T am unalterably opposed to blood- 
shed,” he said at length. ‘‘ You know that, 
Felde.”’ 

“‘Bloodshed! Who said anything about 
bloodshed?”’ exclaimed the German. 
“Though damn fools will always start it 
when they oppose the right. If there had 
been no resistance in Belgium in 1914 there 
would have been no bloodshed. I don’t 
propose we use cannon. I am no fool. 
Something deeper is in my mind. Cannon 
wrecks only people’s bodies.” 

““And you propose ” The senator 
left it unfinished. 

“To attack their purses!’’ Felde laughed. 
“T propose to work upon the mind, old 
friend. And I do not intend to undermine 
the foundations of buildings but the minds 
of workingmen. There is a splendid instru- 
ment at hand.” 

“Thel. W. W.,” saidthesenator. “Some 
splendid men in that, Felde.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“There are indeed!” he replied. “Now 
see here, Willing, my idea is this: The 
I. W. W. has the right plan. But they have 
no organization in high places. They have 
no friends in power, no real financial back- 
ing. I intend giving it to them!” 

“But you will wreck yourself!” ex- 
claimed Willing. “Your industrial hold- 
ings are enormous!” 

“They will very shortly be liquidated,” 
replied Felde. “I am in the midst of ar- 
ranging that now. Never fear! You will be 
provided for—well provided for! And I 
mean to make you the instrument through 
which the world can be saved for democ- 
racy. You shall be the secret power that 
will give the industries of the country into 
the hands of the workers!” 

“May I be worthy!” said the senator 
fervently. “‘Itisa great task. How do you 
suggest that we begin, Felde?”’ 

There was a note of relief in Felde’s voice. 
“You need not appear at all in the direct 
action,” said he. “‘We shall need you for 
more important things. But you can see 
for yourself that Germany, for example, 
will not be able to pay her indemnity if she 
has too much industrial competition in 
America. The only way to avoid this is to 
slacken American production deliberately. 
I have a pretty good organization of broth- 
ers ready to send out, one or more to each 
large industrial enterprise all over the 
country. They will get into factories, ship- 
yards, and indeed every form of business, 
and there spread the doctrine of what the 
world misunderstands as Bolshevism, but 
which you and I and they themselves know 
to mean the salvation of the world!” 

“Felde, you are a great genius!” ex- 
claimed Willing. ‘Give me your hand, 
sir! All my life I have lived for the hour of 
universal brotherhood, and now I see it 
about to dawn!” 


were not demanded for uses in war. It is 
wrong to believe that the high prices of the 
things we are now purchasing in distant 
lands are due wholly to the high cost of 
transportation and the manipulation of 
local traders. 

Inflation of world currency therefore is 
without doubt the most important factor 
in the creation of our present high range of 
prices. However, the subject cannot be 
dismissed with this statement, for there are 
other reasons, which though of slightly 
less importance are of greater moment 
when we talk of providing a remedy for our 
troubles. First, there is the matter of 
world transportation. After a commodity 
is purchased at its source of production 
there is always the charge incurred in 
hauling the material to the consumer. Re- 
cently some folks over in England com- 
menced to wonder why ocean freights 
remained so high. An investigation was 
started and the examination brought out 
that a ton of shipping to-day performs 
only half the service it did five years ago— 
a state of affairs largely attributable to 
congestion at the different ports. : 

At the time the shipping situation in 
England was studied fifty. vessels were 
lying idle at Cardiff and others were wait- 
ing outside in the roadstead; Swansea was 
overcrowded with 200 ships and half as 
many were at Newport. Other ports 
showed the same condition. When we con- 
sider that the average minimum loss on a 
nation’s ships is $1000 per day per ship 
when idle, it is clearly evident that delays 
in port are an expensive proposition and 
must be made up by the shipowners through 
the addition of extra charges on freight 
transportation. 

The British investigators found that coal 
represents from forty to fifty per cent of 
the outlay for operating ships. Before the 
war bunker coal could be obtained in 
Great Britain for four dollars a ton; to-day 
a similar grade of coal for bunkering ships 
will cost twenty dollars in most of the 
English ports. In 1913 an able-bodied 
seaman on a British vessel received $26.77 
a month, while at the present time his wage 
is $55.96, with a bonus of $14.60. Five 
years ago it cost from twenty-four dollars 
to twenty-nine dollars a ton to construct 
a vessel in Great Britain; to-day the same 
vessel would cost $146 a ton. The people 
in England are largely dependent on out- 
side nations for much of their food and the 
greater part of their raw materials. It is 
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For some reason that she could hardly 
explain to herself Peggy crept unstairs 
again without making her presence known. 
Her brain was in the wildest confusion. Of 
course it was right that the workers of the 
world be given fair play—but was this 
strange scheme going to accomplish it? 
How could throwing organized industry 
into confusion benefit anybody—except 
German capital? How blind ‘her poor 
father was—how terribly, pitifully blind! 
His idealism was almost grotesqué as she 
had witnessed it to-night, and yet his im- 
passioned public speeches, wrung as it 
seemed from his very soul, had time and 
again won him the labor vote with a sweep- 
ing hand. Surely, surely, such an emotion 
could be nothing but genuine. Yet when 
she recalled the joy with which he mouthed 
his flowery words, as if their very taste was 
succulent, she shuddered with a persist- 
ently self-renewing doubt, and shutting 
herself into her room, beset with suspicions 
which she could confide to no one, she spent 
a miserable night of self-searching that left 
her with every nerve sensitive to new im- 
pressions as never before. 

So it was that with heart and mind keyed 
to an abnormal pitch of consciousness 
Peggy on the following morning allowed 
herself to be shown through the steel mill 
by Herman Felde. The day was warm, and 
the great plant seemed like an inferno full 
of stark sinners whose punishment was 
complete. The foundry was a hell of molten 
crime with ghostly criminals tormented be- 
yond justification in molding it. The boiler 
room, the assembly room, where the giant 
cranes were slowly traveling at an incredible 
height, was like the ordered confusion of 
some oppressive nightmare, the rolling mill 
a devouring monster whose maw the weary 
effort of a township could not appease. 

When at last she emerged into the spring 
sunshine it seemed incredible that it should 
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still be pouring its soft mantle upon the 
world—had been doing so since last she saw 
it—that it actually shoneuponsuchfearsome 
work of mankind. Yet there was a terrible 
beauty and portent of creative power in 
that monstrous industry, and she saw that, 
too, and felt some echo of her father’s over. 
enthusiastic words of the night gone by 
ringing in her own heart. It was indeed a 
fearful thing that men should work long 
hours in that exotic nightmare unless they 
had a fair share of what they produced by 
so doing. If it was to abolish this injustice 
that her father was bending his faith, then 
she was with him, heart and soul. 

Now that she had seen she felt differ- 
ently—the worker at his task was a more 
poignant sight than the same man upon his 
shabby individual doorstep. Here the 
labor problem suddenly took on unity — 
became a living concrete thing because it 
was visibly combined effort. It was group 
activity made visual. She saw in a queer 
flash of understanding that the worker’s 
unionism lay in the shop itself; that out- 
side of active industry he was but a selfish, 
self-seeking individual like the rest of man 
kind. In the plant and there only, while 
actually creating something, did union 
exist, and without industrial units there 
would never have been labor uniting, but 
only scattered efforts for self-supply. Labor 
could never have become conscious if capi- 
tal had not first brought laborers together 
in creative effort. Her brain felt sick and 
faint from the effort she had made, and she 
was glad of Felde’s arm as she crossed the 
yards in the direction of the gates. 

“Eh? Well, how doyoulikeit, Madchen?” 
he said as they turned back to survey the 
smoky pile. 

“Tt’s terrible, beautiful, and it ought to 
be a wonderful servant to mankind,” said 
Peggy solemnly. “But it seems to be the 
master of these men. Why are machines 
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plain therefore that our British cousins can 
rightfully blame a part of their high-cost- 
of-living troubles on the present abnormal 
charges for ocean transportation. 

Perhaps nothing is more alarming in 
world affairs to-day than the serious drop in 
labor output which has followed the ending 
ofthe war. Here in the United States during 
recent months a number of investigations 
have been undertaken and the results have 
shown that the individual output of the 
American workman during the last fifteen 
months-has decreased from fifteen to fifty 
per cent. This means that a greater number 
of people must be employed to turn out the 
same quantity of goods as was produced be- 
fore and the inevitable results must be an 
increase in the cost price of the articles 
manufactured. 

Many people have pointed out that we 
cannot eat or enjoy more than we produce, 
but this warning does not appear to be 
effective in halting the spirit of slothful- 
ness that is slowly but surely pervading 
the nation. Large groups of workmen have 
acted deliberately to restrict production 
without appearing to understand that any 
decrease in efficiency is sure to increase the 
burdens of the working class itself. This 
same type of restriction of output is also 
destroying the willingness of capital to 
embark in new enterprises and to extend 
our present industries. 

Here and there we find examples of right 
thinking and proper action. The owner of 
one large manufacturing plant recently 
said to his men, “We are out for higher 
wages, less hours and more output. Will 
you help us? Are you willing to have your 
movements studied so that we can find 
out the best way, adopt this as standard 


and cut out useless and unproductive 
movements?” 

The workmen at this company’s plant 
agreed to the plan and the scheme was set 
in motion. Tools and materials were ar- 
ranged in a standard manner so that all 
unnecessary movements to obtain them 
were eliminated. Each task was analyzed 
and every action was followed with a stop 
watch in order to arrive at the best and 
quickest method of performing the job. A 
standard set of movements for each pro- 
cess was established, with a standard time 
for the employment of each. All move- 
ments that could be performed simulta- 
neously were combined. Men were trained 
individually rather than in groups. As 
soon as training was begun the hours of 
work were reduced from fifty-four to forty- 
eight a week. 

The management and employees decided 
jointly that a man who produced a greater 
number of pieces is entitled to a higher 
price per piece, and so a method of differ- 
ential piecework pay was introduced. As 
soon as a man’s output reached sixty per 
cent of the standard he began to receive a 
bonus. 

As a result of this system one worker 
increased his earnings 200 per cent over 
the sum received before the new methods 
were introduced. In addition to the greater 
output the system was found to be less 
tiring on the men. Before this plan of 


waste elimination had been inaugurated 
the company produced 3000 articles weekly. 
This output was raised to 20,000 articles 
after the new method was in full force. 
The men were wholly satisfied and both em- 
ployer and employee found that the scheme 
added to the profits of each. 
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masters instead of slaves to men? 
-make them, you know!” 

““Ach, how you talk!” said Felde. “ Your 
father’s own little girl! Well, what would 
you suggest about that, eh?” 

“You ought to make it easier and more 
human,” cried Peggy with sudden resolu- 
tion. “Oh, Uncle Herman, will you let me 
do something here? I’ve taken courses in 
welfare work—and you haven’t anything 
like that—absolutely nothing! Won’t you 
let me establish a rest room—and tennis 
courts and a decent restaurant? I know 
how, and you’ll see how splendid it will be. 
Let me—please let me try, won’t you?” 

“Nonsense!”’ said he, smiling. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t stick by it one week!” 

“Yes, I will!” she said eagerly. “ Only try 
me! Please! Just give me a chance! And 
help me persuade father that I am able!” 

Felde’s eyes narrowed not altogether 
kindly as he consented. 

“Have your way!” he said. “You ean 
try if you like. But if you muddle it up 
you quit when I say so!” 

“I won’t fail!” she said in quick grati- 
tude. “Only let me try. Thank you! 
Thank you!” 

“There now, don’t fuss!” said he. “Funny 
where is the auto; it don’t come!” 

Just then Sullinski the manager ap- 
proached and spoke to Herman. 

“Excuse me one minute,” he said to 
Peggy. 

“T’ll telephone for the car while you are 
gone,” said she. And then Felde hurried 
off with the man and Peggy addressed a 
young workingman who was standing near 
the gates. 

“Can you tell me where I can find a tele- 
phone?” she said, and the young man 
turned round. 

It was Benson. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 


It would be unwise to end this kind of 
a discussion without touching again on 
transportation—this time referring to our 
railroads instead of steamships. That we 
must have increased production in all of 
our industries in order to solve our present 
problem of high prices no one will deny. 
It is vital therefore that everyone should 
know precisely how serious is the railroad 
situation here in the United States. 

One of our leading authorities on rail- 
roads, Samuel O. Dunn, says, “‘ During the 
last four and a half years the increase in 
the freight traffic of the country has been 
fifty-seven per cent and the increase in the 
number of freight cars in service has been 
only five per cent. Since 1915 the increase 
in passenger business has been thirty-two 
per cent and there has been practically no 
increase in the number of passenger cars. 
In spite of the enormous increase of traffic 
since 1915 there has been practically no 
increase in the number of locomotives. 
During the past four years the mileage 
torn up or abandoned has been equal to 
that built. There must be an investment 
of $7,000,000,000 to’ make good the de- 
ficiency in our railroads which has accrued 
since 1915. During the next three years, 
if-the railroads are to catch up with the 
needs of the country, they must acquire 
800,000 freight cars, 20,000 locomotives 
and 10,000 passenger cars. 

“During recent months it has been im-. 
possible for the railroads to handle all of 
the freight offered them. It has been im- 
possible to furnish sufficient cars to the 
coal mines. It has been impossible to fur- 
nish enough cars for the movement of 
lumber and wheat. There is much talk 
concerning appropriations to be spent dur- 
ing the next year in building new highways. 
These roads can’t be built, for the simple 
reason that the railroads can’t handle the 
materials. The good service formerly 
rendered will not be restored immediately 
or very soon, because the cars, locomotives, 
tracks and yards required to render it do 
not and will not exist.’’ : 

All of which leads to the conclusion that 
there are a number of basic reasons under- 
lying the present high scale of commodity 
prices which cannot be remedied soon. 
People who are expecting an early return 
to prewar conditions are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The road to happiness lies 
along the valley of higher efficiency, greater 
thrift, less selfishness and increased com- 
mon sense. 
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The dependable day-after-day performance of the Briggs 
€§ Stratton Motor Wheel is more than a casual happening. 


Go to your dealer—make your own test—the verdict is in your hands. 
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It is the result of applying advanced 
engineering practices to every phase of its 
production. 


It is the result of intelligence and 
care in material selection for bearings, forg- 
ings, stampings and castings. 


It is the result of highly accurate 
tools skillfully utilized by operators long ex- 
perienced in fine machine work. 


It is the result of a perfected method 
of assembly—an ideal that represents the very 
foundation of Briggs & Stratton’s enviable 
position in the automotive industry. 


And lastly it is the result of ‘‘strict”’ 
inspection affecting the work rooms and met- 
allurgical laboratory alike. The ‘‘check-back”’ 
system of testing is employed both in the block 
test room, where delicately sensitive instru- 
ments record performance, and out on the 


road where the completed wheel must prove 
itself fitted to meet every conceivable condi- 
tion experienced in actual use. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel 
just naturally swings the bicycle back into 
great popular favor—not only as a means of 
carrying the man who works to and from his 
place of employment, or as a method of rapid, 
economical delivery, but also as a source of 
recreation and sport—a motor vehicle available 
to the masses. 


It can be attached instantly to any 
standard bicycle—to the bicycle you prized, yet 
abandoned years ago. 


Its low cost and low upkeep, and its 
remarkable economy (100 miles per gallon) 
appeal to everyone. It isso simple and so easily 
understood. The control is so perfect that 
thousands of school children operate it daily 
in the crowded streets of our largest cities. 


The Briggs & Stratton Flyer is the 
scientific adaptation of the Motor Wheel toa 
four-wheel vehicle. 


With all the outstanding character- 
istics of the automobile, it has introduced a 
new motor sport to both the younger set and 
those who are perpetually young. 


At the seashore, oncity boulevards 
andin the green country, the Briggs& Stratton 
Flyer has won a host of friends and admirers. 


Re 


This is the second installment of the 
story of the Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel and 
Flyer appearing regularly in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other national publications. You'll 
enjoy reading them all, but for immediate infor- 
mation send for the booklet “Motor Wheel and 
Flyer.” It is mailed gratis. 


Bicycle, Sporting Goods, Hardware and Implement Dealers are urged to place their orders now. 
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If you are interested in the welfare of 
any industrial institution, school or 
office building, write for a copy of 
‘Factory Plumbing.” If your interest 
lies in plumbing for the private resi- 
dence, write for our instructive book 
‘* Bathrooms of Character.” 
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EVENING POST 


_All-Clay.TEPECO’Plumbing 


Faulty physical surroundings are | factory smooth surface resists the ad- 


responsible for many of the ills 
youremployees suffer. Defective 


hesion of soil—a surface so hard 
that it will turn the blade of a 


on 
and insufficient toilet accommo- Fixtures finely tempered knife. Alone, 


dations, uninviting washrooms, 
inaccessible drinking waiter—all tend to 
lower vitality and reduce efficiency. 


“‘Tepeco”’ All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have 
made many toilet and factory washrooms 
sanitary, economical to maintain and per- 
manent. ‘‘Tepeco”’ Fixtures are basically 
clay, covered with a fine, non-penetrable 
glaze. The degree of hardness of this sur- 
face can be attained only on a clay base. 
With time, inferior materials. will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the 
appearance become uninviting—the piece 


~ lose its usefulness. ‘““Tepeco’’ Fixtures are 


sanitary and permanent because such a 


of all white plumbing fixtures, 
impervious to the action of cutting soaps 
and the acids so frequently found in toilet 
and medicinal preparations. 


The Trenton Potteries Company plumbing 
will be found in many of the country’s 
largest industrial institutions. Our experi- 
ence has enabled us to develop a line of 
factory plumbing fixtures which we believe 
unapproached for utility, economy and 
goodness. The same virtues that apply to 
““Tepeco’’ Factory Fixtures are equally ap- 
plicable to the entire line of bath tubs, 
lavatories, laundry tubs, water closets, etc. 
—made for every plumbing purpose. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


World's Largest Manufacturers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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it is the root of all charm. My house would 
feel squalid if it weren’t clean.” 

Jones was out of his depths, and wisely 
kept silent. Presently Joanna had her 
inspiration there. 

“Mrs. Haggerty, the day I come down; 
a great cleaning and some cooking done. 
Mops, vacuum cleaners, everything that 
makes work quick and easy. Of course 
~ even then it would be a trouble—but com- 
pared to keeping the housekeeper cheered 
while she does it!” 

They were beginning to look at each 
other with excited eyes. “I have camped 
a lot. I know all sorts of dodges,” Jones 
explained, “I think we could have fun 
even out of the trouble.” 

“Summer camping—that’s it!’ cried 
Joanna. “A dear, comfortable house to 
live in and work over and make perfect; 
and camping for meals. We could ——” 

Then she broke off, lifting a warning 
hand. There were voices at the front door, 
steps in the living room. The joy was 
wiped from her face. 

“That is why we can’t do it—other peo- 
ple,” she said, and went to greet the Mes- 
sengers. Mrs. Rob- 
erts was late in get- 
ting home that night 
and Joanna lay 
awake listening for 
her. She knew Mc- 
Curdy—a_ sober, 
literal, four-square 
young Scotchman, in 
no way above his 
station. That he 
should be referred to 
as a friend was dis- 
turbing. Joanna was 
purely and perfectly 
a democrat where 
outer distinctions 
were concerned. 
People like Rosalind 
or the chief held fixed 
places in the firma- 
ment and were never 
separated from their 
background, but 
Joanna moved errat- 
ically across space, a 
solitary individual; 
she had got at least 
that from her 
mother. But in the 
inner distinctions of 
the spirit she held 
immovably to her 
class, and to dazzle 
a plebeian heart was 
in her eyes an of- 
fense. When she 
heard a ripple of 
smothered laughter 
below she rose and 
opened her bedroom 
door. 

She had to wait 
some time; sounds 
and lights indicated 
refreshments in the 
kitchen. By the time 
the step was on the 
stairs a craven long- 
ing to shut her eyes 
had nearly defeated 
her first intention of 
plain speech. She 
made a very mild 
beginning. 

“Was it a good 
show?” she asked 
from the darkness. 

“Oh, splendid!” 
Mrs. Roberts paused 
in the doorway, the 
day’s grievance for- 
gotten, and gave her 
the plot. ‘It was 
such a darling night 
that we came home 
the long way,” she 
concluded. 

“T shouldn’t think 

that McCurdy would 
be a very satisfac- 
tory companion.” 
_ Joanna was work- 
ing round to it, her 
heart thumping dis- 
mally at the neces- 
sity. Mrs. Roberts 
was instantly on the 
defensive, 
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“What can you do—off alone in the 
wilds like this?” she asked plaintively. 
“You have to have someone to play with 
or you’ll die.’’ 

“But to play with a laborer rif 

Joanna .was gently hesitant, but the 
criticism was out. 

“T find Mr. McCurdy quite as interest- 
ing as Mr. Jones.” Mrs. Roberts spoke 
incisively. ‘He has vastly better manners. 
I have never been to the movies with Mr. 
Jones and, of course, you have, but I can’t 
imagine doing anything pleasant with him. 
And Mr. McCurdy wouldn’t dream of — 
oh, holding hands, don’t you know?” 

Joanna did know, and her face flamed 
in the darkness. It horrified her that that 
revealing hour by the vegetable garden 
could be called anything so vulgar as hold- 
ing hands. She did not speak, and Mrs. 
Roberts turning to go fired another shot 
over her shoulder. 

“TI really think a gardener is as good as 
a hired man under an assumed name—for 
Jones isn’t the initial on his cuff links. But 
I suppose you know all about that.” She 
closed her door with a vicious little bang, 


but Joanna shut hers furtively, without 

pee Jones had not told her everything, 
en. 

_ “Little cat—I’d like to send her pack- 

ing!” she stormed, very much like the 

rudimentary female of her mother’s scorn. 

In the morning Mrs. Roberts was 
brightly cool, fixedly smiling over deep 
offense. Joanna had been asked to go off 
motoring for the day with the Messengers 
and had accepted reluctantly, hating to 
leave the dear place where there was so 
much to be done, but this morning she 
would have accepted anything that meant 
escape from home. 

The Theodore Bartons, neighbors frem 
an Italian villa higher up in the hills, went 
with them, and all day the talk kept re- 
turning to the domestic situation. It was 
the unflagging joke, the source of all 
stories. The cook who had put up the 
luncheon might not be there when they 
came back for dinner. Mrs. Barton’s 
stately mother, suggesting to a new treas- 
ure that her servants always rose when she 
came into the kitchen, had been firmly told 
by a seated amazon that that wasn’t done 


” 
“‘The Moon Was Just Up and I Could See —Enough. She Was—You Can Guess 
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any more—outrageous or funny or food for 
serious reflection, according to the hearer. 
Various friends had closed their summer 
houses and gone to hotels because no maids 
would stay so far from the movies. In one 
house the whole staff had left because there 
was serious illness in the family. No one 
tried to place the blame, to interpret the 
situation in the light of the times or to find 
a solution. To groan and to laugh about it 
seemed the only reactions. 

“Joanna is in luck,” Rosalind said. “She 
doesn’t have any of this trouble. Perhaps 
it is what we are all coming to—the near- 
lady instead of the Biddy.” 

“Oh, don’t!” burst from Joanna so fer- 
vently that they shouted. 

“So airy, fairy Lilian has her faults too?” 
observed Rosalind. “Oh, for the good old 
days of slaves!’ 

Rosalind’s cook was still at her post when 
they returned and she kept them all for 
dinner. It was very late when Joanna, sun- 
burned, sleepy, at peace, came through 
her gate. 

The house was dark, but Jones was wait- 
ing for her on the steps. He came quickly, 
protectively, to meet 
her, and in the clear 
moonlight she could 
see that his face was 
harassed. 

void he ceniritey Ibars| . 
Jonesy?”’ she asked 
comfortably, and 
seated herself on the 
step to hear. 

“T think I ought 
to tell you, though I 
hate to.” He stood 
before her with arms 
tightly folded; under 
them she could see 
the nervous twitch 
of his hands. ‘I was 
in the vegetable 
garden this evening, 
wondering what we 
could do about the 
corn. McCurdy says 
that hills are simply 
holes; itsoundssilly, 
but it’s true.” 

“All those moun- 
tain ranges for noth- 
ing,” Joanna sighed. 
Gonons, 

“Well, pretty soon 
I heard voices pass- 
ing along the path to 
the village—Mrs. 
Roberts’ gushing and 
squealing, and a 
man’s voice. I didn’t 
even look up—I 
wasn’t interested. 
But when they got 
intothe birches down 
there the voices 
stopped so suddenly 
that I—wondered.” 

“Well?” 

He scowled his dis- 
taste. “‘The moon 
was just up and [ 
could see—enough. 
She was—you can 
guess.” 

“In his arms?” 

“Very much so. 
Then they went on. 
They haven’t come 


back.” 

Joanna had 
winced bodily. “Mce- 
Curdy?” 

“T don’t know. 
It was about the 


time that he usually 
comes. I didn’t see.” 

“Did any other 
man visit her?” 

“T don’t think so. 
Not in the evening.” 

Joanna’s foot 
kicked at the step 
as though she thrust 
something 


away 
abominable. “Im- 
possible! He is not 


a rough diamond— 
he’s a common work- 
ingman. What could 
she see in him?” 
(Continued on 
Page 146) 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 


= “ges subtle magic that changes a house into a home 


where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts, 
music and furniture. Wher you choose your phonograph, 
choose it for what it can give of both. 


A phonograph’s value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent three 
million dollars in research work to develop a phonograph so 
realistic that its reproduction of an artist’s singing or play- 
ing cannot be detected from the original, when heard in 
direct comparison. The result is the New Edison, “The 
Phonograph With a Soul.” It literally Re-Creates music and 
the United States Government has given Mr. Edison the 
exclusive right to use the word “Re-CrEATION” in connection 
with the reproduction of all forms of music. 


Ble absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 
established by tests with fifty different artists before 
three million people, who were unable to detect a difference 
between any artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. These remarkable tests 
have been reported in more than five hundred of America’s 
leading newspapers. 


The New Edison not only givesyoutheliteral Rr-CreaTION 
of an artist’s voice or instrumental performance, but it also 
ea —- adds to your home an exquisite 

i { piece of period furniture. 


If you love music, you prob- 
ably appreciate fine furniture. 


Furniture enjoyed its Golden 
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XV UI CENTURY ENGLISH 
(Adam) 
(1728 — 1794) 
The Adam brothers were influ- 
enced by Roman and classic Italian 
art, Thetr work is noteworthy for 


simplicity and fine proportion. This 


cabinet reflectsthese characteristics 
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Age in the18thCentury. Chippendale,Sheraton, Heppelwhite 
and their contemporaries were then creating what are today 
known as the period designs. These masterpieces have stood 
until this day as the highest expression of furniture art. 


y ‘HERE is, then, only one way through which a phono- 
graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. Its 
cabinet design must be derived from a pure period source. 


WILLIAM 
and NIARY 


<a geen (7089-7702) 


This case:1s charm- 
ingly expressive of 
the taste and delicacy 
qwhich distinguished 
English furniture in 
the days of William 
and Mary, 


This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison’s 
designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They 
went to the original sources of every representative period 
and chose its finest examples. They established seventeen 
different designs in all. 


The entire wealth of furniture’s Golden Age is yours to 
choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet which 
expresses the dignity of England’s best periods, or the elegance 
of France in its most luxurious days, or the esthetic beauty 
of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 


\ ' YHICHEVER cabinet you select, your choice will 
have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 


Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two women, 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

Jones was not going to discuss with 
Joanna what Mrs. Roberts might see. 

“Did Mr. Roberts die?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. She told me, but 
T wasn’t listening. She has often spoken 
of him, but I never listened in time.” She 
was impatient of her dreamy self. “Now 
don’t ask me if I looked up references, be- 
cause I didn’t. I would have taken an 
escaped convict by that time.” 

“Perhaps you did,’’ said Jones. 

“What!” 

She was so astonished that he weakened. 
‘“Oh, well, one had to wonder what she was 
doing off here unless she was lying low.” 

“Working for her living, man! Why 
not?” 

“Women like that don’t need to work. 
There is always some poor sucker to work 
for them.” 

Joanna studied him with an amused 
gleam in her eyes. “Did she try to charm 
you, Jonesy?”’ 

“Not more than once!” 

“Unchivalrous generation! Once she 
would have been any man’s ideal.” 

Jones had no attention to spare for the 
ideals of the past. ‘‘She ought to be home,”’ 
he said, looking at his watch. 

“‘Oh, and I shall have to have it out with 
her!’’ Joanna sighed. 

The night was warm, the moon-silvered 
world lovely, but the ugly task ahead 
spoiled everything. They waited in de- 
pressed silence. Twelve o’clock striking in 
the village gave Joanna a startled idea. 
She rose. 

“‘ And all this time she is up in her room 
sound asleep,’’ she announced. “She came 
in the other way without your seeing her, 
that’s all. We are intelligent!” 

Jones doubted it, but she was so sure it 
was true that she was smiling to herself 
as she hurried upstairs. Mrs. Roberts’ 
door was ajar and she pushed it back with 
infinite caution. 

The moonlight showed an empty bed. 
It also showed an empty bureau, and 
through an open door a starkly bare closet. 
Joanna jerked open empty drawers. Then 
she went amazedly 
back to the stairs 
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family silver, her grandmother’s tea. set, 
inherited trays and platters—all had been 
taken. 

“And I let her—let her loot the place 
under my very eyes!” Jones had both 
hands at his hair. ‘Oh, I ought to be 
killed! I will get it back—I swear it!” 

Joanna was still looking dazedly at the 
empty spaces. ‘I can’t seem to believe it,”’ 
she stammered. “I knew she wasn’t very— 
sensible; and that she touched up her hair; 
but to steal! Why, Jones, people you know 
personally don’t steal.” 

“Depends on whom you know,” Jones 
said darkly. “I never trusted her, but I 
hadn’t sense enough to listen to my own 
instincts. If I had I’d have sat on the 
silver from the moment you left the house.”’ 

“But how did the trunk get out without 
your oi 

“T wasn’t here. I went off about four 
o’clock, and it was on my way back that 
I stopped in the vegetable garden and 
saw—that.” 

“You were not here for dinner?” 

Jones looked embarrassed. “Oh, I get 
dinner in the village when you are not here, 
as a general thing. It’s—simpler.” 

Joanna frowned her impatience, but 
there was not time to be angry about that 
now. 

“Do you suppose McCurdy is in on it?”’ 

“Some man is! Was there any money 
about?” 

Joanna had left a purse containing forty 
dollars in a drawer of the desk. That too 
was gone. Jones buttoning his coat about 
him wanted to set out at once in pursuit. 
She had a hard time convincing him that 
as the telegraph office would be closed and 
no trains running nothing could be done 
before morning. She would not even let 
him go after McCurdy. 

“Tf he is there he is innocent, and if he 
is gone we can’t get him to-night,” she in- 
sisted. “One thing certain—she was no- 
body’s helper. It was the man who helped 
in that partnership. I paid her Thursday; 
she loses two days’ wages anyway.” 

“Tazy—she didn’t earn her board!’’ 
The truth came witha relievedrush. ‘You 

won’t find a clean 
pot or pan in your 
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work she used to put them away 
stuck. She didn’t care!” 

They were facing each other 
across the dining table, leaning 
heavily on their elbows. 

“But what made her come?” 
Joanna marveled. 

“Waiting till her man got out 
of jail perhaps. She didn’t do so 
badly. I never did trust her.” 

‘““And Mrs. Messenger didn’t,” Joanna 
admitted. ‘I seem to have been the only 
gullible one. I can’t yet believe that she 
was a thief. Why, one day a humming bird 
flew in the window and she took any 
amount of trouble to help it find the way 
out. She was just as glad as I was when 
the little thing was free. That doesn’t sound 
like a crook.” 

She had made him smile. “My dear 
girl, you have seen crooks only in the 
movies, where they are on the job night 
and day. But they are people, you know— 
human beings.” 

She nodded slow acceptance of the sur- 
prising fact. 

“T suppose that is true. And when they 
stop crooking they may gather wild flowers 
and pet the cat just like anybody. Oh, I 
wish I could understand!”’ 

“What?” 

“How she explains it; what she thinks 
of herself when she is alone in her room 
with the door shut. To be trusted with 
precious things, that can’t be replaced, and 
then But she doesn’t admit in words, 
‘I’m a low-down thief,’ does she?” 

“She probably says, ‘I’m the slickest 
little Jane in the profesh.’” 

Joanna would not accept that. “No. 
Her speech was always rather proper— 
much more so than mine. When I swore I 
shocked her half to death. Why, she was 
not of the underworld. It’s ridiculous.” 

“The things are gone.” 

“T know. Even my great-aunt’s soup 
ladle, that came through the Chicago fire. 
And my baby fork and spoon and my silver 
cup. Ah, it was mean to take that!” Jo- 
anna’s voice had a grieved break. 

One could not suffer in Jones’ sight; it 
made him suffer so much worse. His heart 
visibly broke, and she had to laugh and 
scold him before he could be comforted. 

“We will get everything back and wring 
her neck,” she assured him, rising. “And 
it is so interesting—I have never been more 
interested in my life than I have this past 
hour. I could stay up all night talking 
about it. I didn’t dream that crime was so 
thrilling. If I were not a publisher I would 
turn detective; I don’t believe they ever 
know a dull minute. 

“Good night, Jonesy,”’ she added from 
the stairs. “Don’t suffer, and don’t stay 
up. That doesn’t accomplish anything.” 
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Jones felt that he must stay on guard. | 
Nothing less would appease his burdened 
soul. He was sedulously locking the win- 
dows when his name was called from above. | 
Joanna, very grave but for wicked eyes, | 
was coming down with an open letter in her’ 
hand. 

“They always leave a note on one’s) 
bureau; we might have thought of that.| 
Read it,” she said, and dropped it to him. 


“My dear Miss Maynard: We are not 
making a success of it, do you think? Oh, 
I have tried so hard! But you really must 
employ two strong trained women to do! 
all that you expect done. I felt so dis- 
couraged this afternoon that I called up 
Mr. Roberts at his office in the city. He 
was crazy to have me back. I did not 
explain to you the whole situation, but if 
you will look back you will see that I did) 
not tell youany fibs. You probably thought} 
it all happened long ago, but as a matter 
of fact it was the very day I came to you.) 
I called you up from my own house. 

““Mr. Roberts has been making a lot of| 
money lately and he is going to give me a 
good allowance, so that we need not get all 
cross and fussed up about money. Men 
can’t understand that women’s clothes and 
little things are expensive, so I think it is) 
best not to discuss it with them, don't 
you? Mr. Roberts had been trying every-| 
where to find me, so he came rushing out 
on the late train, and he won’t hear of my, 
staying another hour. A man hates te 
have you do hard labor, don’t you think! 
My leaving has made him really appreciate 
me, so after all these weeks have not been 
wholly-wasted. 

“Tam sorry to leave you like this, but 
almost anybody you get will suit you bette 
than I have. And if you do the work your 
self for a day or two I think you will be 
less critical of poor little me. I heard oné 
of your callers say with horror that 2 
kitchen maid had asked seventy-five dol- 
larsa month. It is not half enough. 

“T hate to leave the house alone with that 
man who calls himself Jones. Just to have 
an assumed name makes a person seem 
crooked, don’t you think? Even if you 
didn’t feel a personal distrust of him. S¢ 
I am putting the silver in the laundry bas 
ket in your bathroom and your punse in the 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
shoe bag under the Chinese slippers. You 
may know why Mr. Jones is hiding here, 
but I don’t want to feel responsible if any- 
thing is gone. 

“With best wishes, and hoping that you 
will find someone a great deal more satis- 
factory thanI was, Sincerely yours, 

“ ARLINE ROBERTS,” 


Jones read to the end, and between wrath 
and relief could produce nothing but a 
stammer. 

“The loot is all there, in the laundry 
basket and the shoe’ bag.’”’ The words fell 
coolly on his hot confusion. ‘These in- 
stincts of ours are wonderful guides, don’t 
you think? Good night—Jones.”’ 

And then, with the door shut 
Joanna laughed till she sobbed. 

“And I shall never know what she told 
me about Mr. Roberts,’ was her last wak- 
ing thought that night. 

She slept far into Sunday morning, lapped 
in mellow peace. When at last she woke up 
she was smiling deeply before she knew 
why. Outside her windows was a magic 
day—summer at the flood; a day to be 
celebrated. Cold water was a living joy 
that started her cracked singing. When 
she came downstairs Jones had gone to the 
post office, open for a Sunday hour, but 
breakfast simmered on the stove, the 
house was freshly brushed and garnished. 

It looked as though he had not been to 
bed at all, so much had been done. Jo- 
anna could not stare enough. 

Oh, the unutterable loveliness of home 
without an alien presence! Inspiration 
set in with a rush. New possibilities 
were revealed, changes that would make 
for more charm and more comfort. For 
Joanna perfection was always just ahead. - 
She was wandering about with the yard- 
stick in one hand, her coffee cup in the 
other, brooding, lost to this world, when 
a note of amusement brought her back 
with a shock. In the open front door 
stood the chief, drawing off his motoring 
gloves. 

“T came, you see,’”’ he announced. 

After all she was glad to see him, very 
glad. He had a way of looking on at 
her, like a contented 
spectator in a good 
seat, that was stimu- 
lating. He was very 
kind and polite about 
her nest building, and 
if he saw the limited 
little house that it 
was rather than the 
miraclethat had been 
wrought she was too 
exalted to know it. 
She showed him the 
vegetable garden 
too—another mira- 
cle, considering how 
late it had been 
started—and there 
caught his eye wan- 
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Joanna had risen to her feet with a silent 


shriek—a mighty intake of breath clamped 


back by a convulsive hand. 

“What is it?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, nothing —I remembered some- 
thing—it isn’t anything”; and she dropped 
down with a shaken laugh. “Let me see 
Curtis Webb again,” she added, putting 
out a limp hand. 

Of course anyone but Joanna would have 
guessed it longago. The photograph showed 
him several years younger, but it was un- 
mistakably Jonesy. The intense little eyes 
looked out from under a dropping brow 
just as his did, the arms were tightly folded 
across his*chest as though to keep the nerv- 
ous hands still. The more she looked the 
worse her inner agitation grew. She was 
righteously indignant and insanely glad, 
and above everything she did not want the 
chief to know. She plunged ahead with the 
catalogue, talking a torrent, pouring out 
vitality, working on him like the desperate 
mother bird who lures the hunter away 
from the nest. Never in her life had she so 
exerted herself for man, and the effect was 
immediate, astonishing: the chief quick- 
ened, settled down to stay till the last pos- 
sible moment, laughed from new depths. 
Joanna played her game over suppressed 
laughter—and she nearly shrieked again 
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“Oh, yes. Why didn’t I what? Oh, tell 
you.” It was almost too much trouble; 
speech had to be tugged up. “You are so 
kind. I didn’t want to put any of the 
burden on you—make you stand up for 
me—all that. I meant to sink or swim by 
the book. If it doesn’t clean up my name, 
then ig 

His gesture indicated that his name 
could go. He was curiously passionless, 
Soy aeHing how bitter he had shown him- 
self. 

“But why did you take to taxi driving 
when you might have been writing?” 

He had to drag his memory for the 
reason. 

“No—after Windygoold I couldn’t write. 
It seemed to be all gone—I thought it was 
never coming back. Then you were kind 
and I found iteagain.” 

It evidently was immaterial whether he 
wrote or not. She studied the drooping 
figure with the beginning of a smile. 

“Did I hurt your feelings this morning, 
Jonesy, hustling you off? That was your 
publisher, and your picture lay on the table 
before us. It didn’t seem just the moment 
for an introduction, did it?” 

She had not found the explanation. 
Jones picked up the kindling as if publishers 
and snubs were alike indifferent to him. 

“Oh, that didn’t matter,” he said, 
turning away. 

Nothing could be done for him, no 
friendliness could reach him in the abode 
of the condemned. All he asked was to 
accept his dark lot in silence and work 
his hands to the bone for her. He would 
havenolunch. That afternoon she heard 
him in the garden, toiling under a hot sun. 

“The help seems to be as tempera- 
mental as the lettuce,”’ she sighed, fur- 
tively watching him from behind an 
upstairs curtain. Dear, queer, long, crazy 
boy! Gifted and unhappy and undisci- 
plined, yet unutterably sweet when he 
was good; desperately in need of tender- 
ness and understanding; perfect comrade 
for uncounted hours. Jonesy! Her heart 
moved and swelled in hersideso strangely 
that she put a frightened hand over it. 
And then on a sobbing breath the truth 
came, and her drowned eyes were looking 
on a newborn love. 
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that hour lost in which something was not 
accomplished, and anything less than per- 
fection was to her failure. Her place, within 
and without, was so exquisitely ordered 
that Joanna had once told her it looked 
lonesome. Rosalind seriously considering 
the criticism had tried to introduce a little 
careful irregularity—a cushion on the floor, 
rose petals on the gravel; but she had never 
really liked it. Seeing Joanna cut across 
the lawn she called a good-humored repri- 
mand. 

“The 
longer!” 

Joanna turned to the path with blind 
docility, stepping on a bed of pansies to 
reach it. 

Rosalind sighed, then seeing her friend’s 
face she forgot the pansies. 

“What is the matter?” she demanded. 

The rose garden had a marble seat look- 
ing off down the valley and they dropped 
down there while Joanna got back her 
breath. 

“T must talk to someone!” she burst out. 
“Tt is so—preposterous. I give you my 
word the thought never crossed my mind 
until to-day. And yet—there it is!” 

A smile of understanding was growing 
behind Rosalind’s gravity. “Well, why 
shouldn’t it be there?” she asked. “Why 
isn’t it a good thing?” 

Joanna’s head jerked up. “You have— 
seen it?” 

“Suspected it—certainly.” 

“And you don’t think it is perfectly 
crazy?” 

““T certainly don’t. I think it would be 
splendid.” 

Joanna’s astonishment groped for words. 

“But I came to you for common sense, 
for what the world would think. To get 
back my balance! And here you are en- 
couraging me!” 

Rosalind considered that, then gave a 
nod of assent. 

““Why not? I don’t consider that mar- 
riage necessarily means happiness, but I 
know there is no happiness until you have 
tried it.’ 

“But I have been happy,’’ said Joanna 
feebly. 

“Because you believed it was coming, 
was round the next corner, perhaps.. Cut 

off the possibility 


path doesn’t take sixty seconds 


E and then see how 


you like it.” 
Joanna madea 
mental attempt 


dering. 

“T suppose they 
do look like any vege- 
tables: to you,’’ she 
said surprisedly. 
“Why, Iremember— 
Rosalind Messenger 
used to bore me to desperation making me 
look at her vegetable garden. It never oc- 
curred to me that mine could feel like that ie 

“Tt is good to see you so happy,” said 
the chief, and glanced at his watch. 

So she led him back to the veranda and 
gave him the laugh he had come for with 
her tale of the housekeeper. She had meant 
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to keep Jones out of it—for no tangible rea- 


son—but at the climax his name slipped in. 

“Tsuppose Jones is your slightly wounded 
soldier.”” The chief showed a tried patience 
for Joanna’s experiments—his method of en- 
joying them. “ Anything queer about him?” 

She did not want him to enjoy Jones. 
She might laugh at him herself but no 
one else should.’ So she diverted the con- 
versation to the making of books, a topic 
that never failed them. He had brought 
proofs of the autumn catalogue, and as 
they turned the pages together it was visi- 
ble that Sunday and recreation held for 
him nothing that could compare with Mon- 
day and the office. 

“I have given Windygoold a page to 
itself,” he explained, dwelling on the detail 
as Joanna had dwelt on her individual car- 
rots. “It isa good book. It ought to sell. 
Did you see this picture of Curtis Webb? 
He is—— My dear Miss Maynard!” he 
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when she saw Jones standing at a frozen 
pause in the doorway. : 

“Oh—mail. Just leave it inside.” 

She tossed the order obliviously with a 
dismissing gesture and sank back in ex- 
hausted relief as Jones vanished. The chief 
had not looked up in time. 

He was mercifully going on to lunch at 
the Theodore Bartons’ and so at last he 
took a reluctant leave. A few weeks before 
Joanna would have been thrilled to have 
him lingering at her gate, patently open to 
an invitation for the afternoon, but now 
her one thought was to be rid of him. Re- 
leased, she went back to the house with the 
strong step of one who means to have it out 
on the spot. ‘ 

Jones was at the cellar door, drearily 
splitting kindling. At her “Well, Curtis 
Webb!” he looked up without surprise, and 
she saw in his eyes the lost soul of their first 
meeting. ‘ 

nL eae to tell you to-day,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me the day you 
saw me reading your story?” she de- 
manded. a ; 

He was hopelessly remote. Reading 
my story?” he repeated without under- 


standing. 
“Windygoold, on the veranda. And I 
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rd “* Ah, heis such 
a dear, Rosa- 
lind!’’ she cried. 
“His heart is so 
big, so true. It 


I would never fail 

Gable Window)| you.” , 

* cll ““And he is so 
| distinguished 

Bee son looking,” said 

FRx Rosalind. 


Joanna was 
surprised, then 
saw it with a 
mighty glow that 
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Hours later Joanna went tumultuously 
up the hill in search of Rosalind. She 
found her just returned from a luncheon, 
too fine to enjoy life yet reluctant to 
change, inspecting a blight on her roses 
froma careful distance. Rosalind counted 
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(Concluded from Page 149) 
put her hand over Rosalind’s. “He looks 
like somebody, doesn’t he! He really has 
a great gift, and it is written on him. It 
was clever of you to have seen that.” 

“And it is suitable. He will give you a 
very good position, Joanna.” 

She had to cover her eyes. “I thought 
I should have to fight for him, that others 
wouldn’t know the beauty of him,” she 
muttered. ‘“‘Oh, you make me so glad! 
I told you once that if a man fell in love 
with me there was always something the 
matter with him. You remember?” 

“Not much the matter this time,” was 
the complacent answer. 

“Then you don’t think it important that 
he is younger than I am?” 

“Younger than you are!” Rosalind was 
aghast. ‘“‘My dear, he is not. He must be 
nearly forty.” 

Fear rose between them, pushing them 
apart on the bench. 

“Three years younger,” said Joanna. 
“Jones is just thirty.” 

“Jones!” 

The worst had happened. Rosalind was 
looking all the dismay that Joanna had 
foreseen. 

“But he is not Jones,” she said miserably. 
“He is Curtis Webb, the writer. I forgot 
that you didn’t know that.” 

No other name could make him more 
acceptable to Rosalind. 4 

“T thought it was the chief,” she said in 
outraged protest. ‘I supposed for once in 
your life you were going to do the sane 
and sensible thing. I ought to have known 
you better.” 

Joanna was crushed. 

““Oh—but not the chief!” 

“Why not? I lunched with him to-day 
at the Bartons’, and when I spoke of you— 
oh, I saw it, Joanna! How can you be such 
a fool?” 

Joanna had a vision of the chief politely 
commending her inspirations with a private 
glance at his watch. 

“But it would be so dull,” she faltered. 
“We have only the shop in common. He 
doesn’t enjoy—oh, making mud pies.” 

“He would not make a mud pie of your 
life,’ was the strong answer. ‘This rude 
queer youth—no money, no presence— 
Curtis Webb? What was that story about 
him at the Front?” 

Joanna rose. 

“Ah, well, we can’t talk about it,” she 
said sorrowfully. “There is no stain on his 
honor—take my word for that.” 

Rosalind followed her down the hill. 

“T have only meant to help you, Joanna. 
I had to be frank.” 

“T know.” 

“You won’t do anything immediate, will 
you?” 

“Oh, no. Why, I haven’t been asked 
to do anything at all,’’ Joanna added in 
startled candor. 

Rosalind found no comfort in that. 

“You will be.” She stopped, visibly 
swallowing harsh comment. ‘You are not 
going to let him stay on there just with you 
and Mrs. Roberts?” 

It was the moment to tell about the 
departure of the housekeeper, but Joanna 
quailed before fresh warnings. She knew 
herself that she must not stay alone in her 
house with Curtis Webb. She would go to 
town that night and bring back some dreary 
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old dragon on Thursday, but it was a con- 
cession to stupid and vulgar minds and she 
did not want to talk about it. The rebel- 
lious blood of her mother stirred in her 
veins as she went on alone, 

Jones was not in sight, and Joanna, 
heavy-hearted, emotionally exhausted, was 
glad that they need not meet. She had 
plenty of time to dress and walk down to 
the six o’clock train. She left a note for 
Jones and slipped out to take the path that 
led down through the birches. And so she 
came upon him. 

He did not see her. He was on his knees 
tending a fire burning in a circle of stones 
beside the brook. A pot was already steam- 
ing over the flame, the grill was heating. 
A rug spread on the ground and a pile of 
cushions awaited his guest. Summer lay 
still and golden about the little camp. The 
boyish profile, bent over the flame, looked 
touchingly sad, but there was a patient 
sweetness about it, a devout need to serve 
that clutched at Joanna’s throat and set 
her heart to pounding in her side. 

After all what was she so unhappy about? 
Other people? Here was love, the love al- 
most too good to be hoped for, with a lover 
who took his happiness just as she did hers. 
They would hurt each other, yes; but oh, 
the good times they would have, not playing 
each other’s games for kindness’ sake, but 
both utterly content in the same pursuit! 
Rosalind was on the outside, she could not 
know. She saw things in relation to back- 
grounds, but Jones, like Joanna, moved a 
solitary individual across uncharted space. 
They needed only each other. She had 
found immortal joy, and in her mortal 
blindness she was running away from it. 

Joanna stole back to the house unseen 
and changed to country clothes. A later 
train would satisfy propriety; she meant to 
have three hours of love first. There was no 
self-consciousness, no fear in her heart when 
she went down the path again; only a 
driving desire to give Jones his share of 
their great gift. 

It was not easy. Jones was braced to 
bear sorrow well, and saw her shining ad- 
vance with a sharp intake of the breath, 
a quick averting of his unhappy eyes. She 
dropped down among his cushions and 
tried to let her message reach him without 
words. The breath of the crushed bracken 
under her rug, the murmur of the brook 
at her feet, would carry it to him better 
than speech could. 

And presently he straightened up from 
his fire, turning to her as though sum- 
moned. 

“Joanna,”’ he began. A deep smile an- 
swered, a look so vivid that he came im- 


petuously to stand before her. ‘I’m glad 
you are happy,” he jerked out. “I am so 
very glad.” 

“But I am not happy yet, Jonesy,’’ she 
suggested. 

“You are going to be. Anyone could 
see it.” 


“How?” she asked, keeping her eyes on 
his. 

He could not read them. One idea had 
full possession of his single-track mind. 

“In the good old way,” he said cou- 
rageously. ‘‘NowshallI put the steak on?” 

“No,” said Joanna. 

“Too early?” 

She would not say. As he spread and 
cut the bread her eyes followed him with 
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smoldering purpose. She had been brought 
up on her mother’s writings, which had 
never missed a chance to claim defiantly 
for woman equal right to utter the fateful 
words. It was the simple, fine thing to do. 
Only her mother had not told how it caught 
at one’s breath. She had to plunge. 

“Jones,” she said breathlessly, “do you 
love me?”’ 

His face flamed and paled, and the bread 
knife dropping on pine needles had to be 
washed off in the brook. He wiped it on 
a bit of paper before he spoke. 

“Tt need not make you unhappy, dear,” 
he said, and went on cutting bread and 
butter. 

Joanna turned limp and wondered how 
her mother would meet that. Ina moment 
it would be too late; Jones was unwrapping 
the steak, an eye to his glowing coals. If 
he put it on everything would have to wait 
until after supper, when there would be so 
little time. He had adjusted the grill, was 
lifting the meat. 

With it hung from his fork he turned to 
her to ask, “Now?” 

“Jonesy !’”’she criedindignantly. “You’re 
such a stupid idiot! You won’t see!” 

He did see then. Some old instinct not 
mentioned in her mother’s books had thrust 
her face down into a cushion, but she heard 
his start, then felt his arm about her 
shoulders. 

“But I saw you with him—I watched 
you—I had never seen you like that,” he 
stammered, afraid to believe even with his 
cheek pressed against hers, holding her to 
him as though he had just snatched her 
back from death. 

“You saw me with Curtis Webb,” she 
murmured. 

Later, when a fresh fire of coals had been 
made and their supper smoked before them, 
Joanna answered the insistent question. 

“Oh, yes, the chief would be suitable and 
all that; what they call a good match,” she 
admitted. ‘But, dearest, he is all finished— 
there is nothing you can do about him. 
When I bought a house I didn’t want one 
that was fine and perfect and gave me no 
occupation but to sit and read! I wanted 
one that I could work over, do things to for 
years and years, have inspirations about. 
Well, that is perhaps one reason why I 
would rather have you. You need a lot of 
rebuilding, Jonesy!” 

He was not alarmed. 

“You will let the sun in,”’ he said in utter 
content. 


If anyone is interested to know just what 
Joanna did to her house, these before-and- 
after plans will show. Every good Amer- 
ican has met this type of house, small and 
brown, with its long sharp gables and the 
hanging wooden lace work. Someone has 
said that the fashion came straight from the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott and expressed 
the awakening of romance. We had had the 
restrained Colonial and the white classic 
with the fluted columns; then came this 
new feeling for knights and castles, and for 
the first time houses were painted brown 
and shaped for a delicious gloom. Gothic 
arches found expression in pointed gables 
and Gothic traceries in stone were inno- 
cently reproduced in Hamburg edgings of 
American pine. Joanna’s classification of 
it as the cozy Gothic was fairly accurate. 
The roof approximated a cross. 
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Only a sun lover will appreciate all that 
Joanna did. People who are content to 
live in porch-shaded rooms, cavernously 
dark on rainy afternoons, at the best filled 
with an ugly light from which all the 
radiance has been cut out, will assert that 
in summer the verandas are all that matter 
anyway; but in these latitudes that is 
never true. As the plan shows, in the 
original house the long dreary strip of 
parlor had its narrow end to the east; two 
equally dreary strips of flat-roofed porch 
cut off its side light and the south sun from 
the hall. The dining room had veranda 
roof over its east window and to the west 
was a thicket of evergreen concealing the 
clothes yard; its only direct light came 
from the inhospitable north. Kitchen and 
servant’s room absorbed the south side. 

Upstairs things were even worse. The 
sharp slant of the roof cut off all windows 
except those in the gable openings, and the 
stupid stairs took the breadth from the 
main bedroom. Joanna’s best inspiration 
had been the abolition of the front stairs as 
such and the removal of them to the back 
of the house, where they were merely a 
convenience, mounting between walls. The 
old front hall, downstairs, became a gallery, 
largely glass to the south and east, entered 
from an open terrace, and all that pleas- 
antness was let into what had been the 
sitting room, but was now the dining room, 
through arches, Gothic in shape to accord 
with the outside. From the gallery, and 
also directly from the terrace by broad 
glass doors, one enters the new living room. 
There is always sun there—east, south, 
west. On either side of the fireplace is a 
broad arch, the left one leading to a verita- 
ble sun corner, the right to the veranda 
added on to the original plan. The kitchen 
is now on the north, but gets the east light. 
There would have had to be a downstairs 
room for the hired man if Joanna had not 
solved that by marrying him. 

When they put up the garage it is to have 
an extra bedroom overhead—for Windy- 
goold is selling magnificently; but Mr. 
Webb will probably use that for a study, 
hiring such occasional outside labor as they 
need, for he and Joanna are both passionate 
diggers and hammerers as well as rebels 
against the problems of employment. They 
cooked their own wedding supper down by 
the brook, and carried out their camping 
experiment with brilliant success. It is 
only fair to add that Mrs. Messenger con- 
sidered it dismal. 

Upstairs gables have been cut into all the 
sunny slants of the roof; baths have been 
multiplied, and over the new veranda is 
a sleeping porch. Both the big bedrooms 
have fireplaces, and the new kitchen chim- 
ney gives a stove hole for the smaller room, 
which will be the housekeeper’s when in 
time they have to replace Mrs. Roberts. 
Closets and cupboards are tucked in every- 
where; they used to wake Joanna up in the 
night, suggesting themselves. Every room 
now has the breadth that is indispensable 
to charm, but the house is on a small scale, 
so that a day of Mrs. Haggerty leaves it 
shining from top to bottom. With the book 
a success Rosalind has relented to Jones, 
and sometimes even drags them forth to 
be met. But the joy with which they run 
home to the nest! 


(THE END) 
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Cairo—One-step ........ Art Hickman’s Orchestra | A-2858 pele Josh a's eat ee ee a ea Cal Stewart | ACZE 
Rose Room—Fox-trot . . . . . Art Hickman’s ee oe 85c Uncle JosB ang the See ae ra Sear ee 
You’re a Million Miles from Nowhere When 
errs Blossoms—Waltz - . . . Prince’s Dance Orchestra A-2874 You’re One Little Mile from Home Fred Hughes ( A-2862 
-Fashioned Sani oo clea ae ae ( 85c Once Upon a Time—from The Magic Melody 85c 
tince’s Dance Orchestra 


Fred Hughes 
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Ponselle Sisters 
in Barcarolle’ 


Play at Your Next Dance 


This appealing duet 
from Tales of Hoffmann 
is the first combined 
record Rosa Ponselle, 
famous Metropolitan 
soprano, sings with her 
brilliantsister, Carmela. 
Both are exclu- 


w / ee, adi sive Columbia Bs 
SN Ae | Yi i) A 
SU Hk on ee B _stars. ia 
USE \ ta A Lai 78846-$1.50 


Prince’s Dance Orchestra 


For fox-trots that fascinate, one-steps that win, and waltzes 
that carry you away, this exc/usive Columbia organization holds 
all record up to date. They are dance music specialists and they 
certainly know how to set an irresistible dancing pace. 


‘acciaris Song 


Mother Love 


All of a mother’s 
prayers and heartaches 
at parting from her 


; ; ; 5 son are in this exc/us7ve 
A Few More Exclusive Columbia Organizations ig» 


Columbia artist’s me- 


Columbia Saxophone Sextette Chicago Symphony lodious ballad, “Dear 
Louisiana Five Cincinnati Symphony Little Boy of Mine.” 
The Happy Six 2 Philharmonic Orchestra " 78686—$1.00 
Sherbo’s Orchestra : of New York 
Sweatman’s Jazz Band French Symphony 
Columbia Orchestra 4 Columbia Symphony 
Prince’s Band é Prince’s Symphony 
French Army Band Columbia Band : 
Italian Grenadiers Band : Seagle Sings 
New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of Every Month ; Mah Lindy Lou 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York This beautiful 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 5 Southern love son g 


shows Seagle’s dra- 
matic power in 
rich, resonant 


APRIL RECORDS negro melody. 


Seagle sings exc/u- 


: All ThatI Want Is You.......... H B A- ee Hear Dem Bells Harry C. Browne and Peerless Quartette } A- 2658 . : 
: Wher tte Menneektess Is Shining. . ete Keemo Kimo Harry C, Browne and Peerless Quartette ar sively for Columbia. 
Vocal Gems from “Buddies” Oh! How I Laugh When I Think That I Cried “ai 
Columbia Light Opera Company * ore ‘Quen Vou . , eas Se. Nora Bayes 5 l A- aon A-2875 $ 1.00 
Vocal Gems from “‘Irene”’ Snoops, the Lawyer........... Nora Bayes ) 
: ' Columbia Light Opera Company 
; : Orph Hades—Overture—Part I. Cincinnati 
poe “Spe Om EERBOW «Hopi. «ols a. Bort oe a pegs del Ouchestrs under the direction of Eugene Ysaye la. rae 
Down in My Heart......... Si TN a Orpheus in Hades—Overture—Part Il Cincy $1. 
omrades eas es Campbell and Burr Este A.2866 Symphony Orchestra under the direction * Eugene Ysaye 
weethearts..... Gladys Rice and Charles Harrison 
P _ Evening in Birdland . ae ard Avis) A- pace 
When the Roll Is Called up Yonder . . Earl F. Wilde pee Bird Calls—An ee 
Softly ae so a gg he ae ' ae . . Earl F. Wilde ‘ 85c Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies... . . Edward Avis jag 
Why Did You DoIt?......... Jack Kaufman ; A-2865 ACat-astrophe.........- Columbia Orchestra i A2sss 
Oh! Mother, ’mWild......... Jack Kaufman 85c Slim Trombone.......... Columbia Orchestra Cc 
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“TheMaster Creation 
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HE priceless bronze, the Master’s painting, the triumph of science, are a Bs yg I; 


expressions of more than skillful artistry. Ideals they are, clothed with 
form — Master Creations! 


On its sixth anniversary, the Commonwealth organization presented the 
Commonwealth Four-Forty — the Master Creation of the Commonwealth 
factories. As the artist creates, the designers have created beauty—as the 
scientist works, the engineers have toiled for supreme utility. 


The Four-Forty is a car of comfort and of strength —‘‘ The Car with the 
Foundation.’’ Its powerful motor has hummed over the highways that lead 
to the Seven Seas — purred to rest at a touch on its flexible controls. For 


every mile on tires, for every measure of gas and oil, it renders a just “Built in America — 
account, surprising in its economies. Girdles the World ”’ 
See this Master Creation—or send for a Descriptive Booklet $1395 
Especially is the attention of distributors and dealers 
in unassigned territory directed to the Commonwealth The top illustration shows 
Commonwealth Four-Forty 
before Rodin’s famous 
COMMONWEALTH MOTORS COMPANY statue of “The Thinker” at 
General Offices: CHICAGO, U. S. A. Factories: JOLIET, ILL., U. S. A. sai seer ena ss 


San Francisco 


Makers also of the Thorobred— America’s Pedigreed Tractor and 
The Quayle Oil Burning Engine. Ask for Descriptive Folders. 


COMMONWEALTH 


“The Car with the Foundation” 


_ Watchman, too, seemed affected. 


were closed. It was true that the groups 
in aprons sat later and chatted more freely 
on the basement steps, but he was not 
interested in any of these except Annie. 
And even Annie seemed to have changed. 
She was not such good company, not jolly; 
and sometimes he found her looking at him 
as though she was waiting, expecting him 
to say something. Then, whatever he said, 
it was always wrong. He knew he wasn’t 
good at talking. He was stupid. And try- 
ing to think of things made him nervous. 

On the afternoon of the seventh of July 
the nervousness quickened to downright 
irritability. The high position of the mer- 
cury must have had something to do with 
it; but undoubtedly his mother was di- 
rectly responsible. At tea that afternoon 
she had asked him, in the clear cheerful 
tone that women use for encouraging the 
spirits of their men, if anything had hap- 
pened yesterday. 

He was aware immediately that she had 
divined his depression, and became resent- 
ful. He could have yelled at her, ‘What 
ever does happen to me?’”’ But he only 
replied as amiably as he could that if any- 
thing interesting had occurred he couldn’t 
remember it; and tightened his belt and 
departed. 

Of course nothing had happened, he re- 
flected sulkily as he walked up and down 
the gray gleaming streets, now confront- 
ing the park trees, now the whitish blue of 
the river, now the parallels north and south 
with their spit of green. He was miserable 
and would have liked to enjoy his misery 
in comfort, but that was impossible with 
drops of perspiration rolling slowly down 
the back of his neck, and the peculiar rasp 
of his tunic collar. 

Pacing back eastward he became aware 
of Annie on the steps of her house. Had 
he remembered in time he might have 
taken the other side of the street, so disin- 
clined: he felt to talk to anyone. Now there 
was nothing for it but to say good evening. 

“Aren’t you going to stop a minute?” 
she asked him. ° 

And he replied, ‘‘No, not to-night.” 

She rose and stood in front of him, lift- 
ing her face with its gentle ingratiating ex- 
pression, so at odds with the forceful cast 
of her features. 

“Have I done anything to make you 
mad?”’sheasked. Her eyes were full of tears. 

That was the last straw. What right 
had any female to come crying round him 
with such a question? What could she 
have done? She spoke as though she had 
tried to murder him. 

“Nothing,” he answered hastily; ‘“noth- 
ing at all.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

He answered again, “Nothing.” 

It was true. That was the whole trouble 
apparently. He added shortly that he was 
in a hurry this evening. He arrived at the 
red-brick house in an acute state of exasper- 
ation. It was not soothed by the con- 
sciousness that he had spoken unkindly, 
and that her eyes had been entreating. 
That was the worst! Why need she be so 
infernally meek? A fine, upstanding girl 
like that. She ought to have answered 
him back sharply, with spirit. The idea 
came to him with a sting of compunction 
that perhaps Annie, too, was bothered 
about something. Maybe her employers had 
been nasty. He had half a mind to go back 
and ask her about it. He was restrained 
by the conviction that anything he tried 
to say that night would end in a quarrel. 

The orange flush above the park trees 
had a dirty white mist drawn across it, 
that faded presently to gray over lavender. 
Blue shadows began to gather in the end of 
the street. A stifling twilight was shutting 
in. He seemed to feel it like a pressure on 
the back of his neck. He wanted to break 
through it, and get into some place out- 
side of it where air was stirring. The night 
Their 
argument about the returning soldier and 
his rights broke forth into an altercation. 


_ They began to shout at each other. 


In the midst of it a screen above their 
heads was pushed aside, and a cool—so 
cool—feminine voice of one of the dwellers 


in the apartment house inquired politely, 


Would you mind speaking a little more 
quietly? I would like to get some sleep.” 

It fell upon their excitement like a splash 
of cold water. In consternation they re- 
treated round the corner, there paused, and 
gazed at each other. 
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Then Policeman X spoke from the depths 
of a bewildered soul: “Oh, damn women!” 

The night watchman gave a murmur of as- 
sent, lookingcuriously at Policeman X mean- 
while. Then moving closer he inquired 
confidentially, “‘Been havin’ trouble?” 

“Trouble?” Policeman X articulated. 

“Yes; from the way you spoke just now 
I thought maybe you ——” 

“Trouble!” Policeman X repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘Who hasn’t had trouble?” 

He sent a glance at his companion in the 
hope that here at last was a person as in- 
experienced as himself. 

“Well, 0’ course,” the night watchman 
agreed with a self-congratulatory smile, 
““we none of us get off from that. T’ve 
been in a hole myself lately. You see there 
was —— 

Policeman X only half listened to the 
long story that rambled forth. He looked 
at the man beside him and wondered that 
people like this—bow-legged, and with no 
pretentions to feature—had romantic ad- 
ventures offered them. The idea of being 
pursued by a woman appealed to him as 
fascinating. And then another thought 
quite irrationally entered his mind: Could 
it be a man who was responsible for Annie’s 
tears? 

This notion struck him as a little less 
romantic than the other imagining. Be- 
sides, it was too unlikely. Annie wasn’t the 
sort of a girl who ran after men. She was 
nice, quiet, almost a lady. He dismissed 
the possibility. Nevertheless, he deserted 
the night watchman more promptly than 
usual to resume his patrol, sauntering first 
past Annie’s house. She wasn’t to be seen. 
She must have gone immediately. She 
might reappear, however. He passed 
rather oftener than was necessary, glanc- 
ing wistfully at the steps. And when 
Policeman Y relieved him he selected that 
block for his departure. Of course she 
wasn’t there. It was too late. With a sigh 
he loosened his tunic collar and walked on 
slowly. 

It was a black hot night; no moon, not 
even a star; only that heavy darkness that 
seemed to rest like a great weight upon the 
very roofs of the houses, The whole city 
appeared to groan under it as under a 
nightmare. The fretful murmur of the 
East Side was behind him. A sound like 
the howling of young wolves was audible 
where some gang ‘of toughs were expressing 
their feelings about the temperature. In- 
distinct figures passed, moving languidly, 
indifferent, ambitionless as ghosts. Be- 
fore him the park developed itself, Pale, 
fantastic in the abnormal atmosphere, it 
opened out before him, and inclosed him. 
He turned to the left, following the broad 
public walk. On his right was the iron 
rail; beyond that the drive; beyond that 
cones of electric light, sheets of grass of 
a violent unnatural green, pitlike shadows, 
round forms of trees piled against the sky. 
Here and there a branch shone like trans- 
lucent emerald. The people leaving the 
park went by in a thin stream. Face after 
face, wet with perspiration, stolid, ex- 
hausted, exasperated, glimmered out into 
light and disappeared. _ Two girls were 
quarreling, their voices pitched to the note 
of hysteria. 

“Tt’s the heat that does it,’’ Policeman 
X murmured apologetically. 

At the foot of the hill he turned again, 
and stepping over the railing crossed the 
drive, climbed a slope of grass, and slipped 
between the bushes into a narrow solitary 
path. A tramp slept upon a bench. Poor 
devil! Policeman X was glad he did not 
have to disturb him. Farther on a youth 
and a girl with their arms round one 
another started apart at sight of the uni- 
form. After that there was only the occa- 
sional stir of some small creature among 
the leaves. The way seemed quite de- 
serted. It led over the crest of the rise. 
The lighted tops of towers soared into view 
above the trees. A red glow like a mid- 
night sunset was reflected along the western 
horizon. He dipped into a leafy tunnel, 
and for a while kept on descending through 
an increasingly heavy atmosphere, at first 
under thick overhanging branches, emerg- 
ing from these into a more open place ‘of 
pools and rocks, singular outcroppings 
like tables, like crouching beasts, like vast 
flat ripples of water rising stonily through 
the soft earth beneath the foot; then, with 
an abrupt turn to the right, between mini- 
ature cliffs; out of that again, following a 


path that wound among tall mastlike trees 
across a plantation of dense shrubs. He 
was now in the rhododendron garden. 
Above his head was a network of fine inter- 
lacing branches, and the mass of dark 
bushes extended on every side with here 
and there a cluster of flowers showing 
dimly like a pale face, 

_Pausing he took off his cap and wiped 
his drenched forehead. The air was sti- 
fling. He drew in a deep breath, hoping to 
find a stir of coolness; but there was only 
the dead odor of leaves and backwater. 
The drip of a stream somewhere in the 
darkness intensified his consciousness of 
the heat. He sighed and started forward 
again—and stopped as though he had been 
seized. 

What he heard was a hoarse sound, as 
though a cry had been suddenly checked. 
Stifled as it was there was no mistaking 
the human note. But whence? Over there 
near the electric light, wasn’t it? He took 
a step forward. The sound came again, 
and this time his astonished ears made out 
that it was not a woman’s voice, but a 
man’s. 

_Heran. An instant—fifty steps brought 
him to the place. A gray cliff of stone over- 
hung shrubbery and path, making a def- 
Inite pit of shadow, and on the edge of 
this, half hidden, half revealed, a formless 
something was scuffling. Policeman X 
made out the top of a head with short 
blond hair that tossed as the head jerked 
in a frantic effort to raise itself ; above that 
another head, smaller, black and disheveled, 
and something white—an arm—locked 
round the neck below, bearing down upon 
it, weaponlike. The wrist of the arm was 
clutched in turn by a large hand which 
seemed to be making a superhuman effort 
to retain its hold. The cords on its back 
stood out as though they would burst the 
flesh. But it was with the other two hands, 
invisible in the shadow, that the great 
struggle seemed to be taking place. In the 
set of this dual figure, canted far over to the 
right and downward, one felt that there 
was the center of tension. Felt it all the 
more because at the moment there seemed 
to be a deadlock. A succession of sounds 
like the grunts of an animal in extreme 
terror came from the jerking head. The 
owner of it could not possibly have seen 
his rescuer, but the running steps had been 
audible. Drawing in breath with a gasp 
the unseen lips panted out: “Get her off! 
Get her off!” 

Recovering from his petrifaction Police- 
man X made a cautious circuit, and from 
the rear seized the smaller arms, the 
strangling one and the other, the center of 
battle, close to the wrist. 

“Let go, then,’ he muttered to the 
speaking head, and pulled. 

The arms stuck as though with claws. 
He tugged, put forth all his strength, and 
suddenly staggered back, clasping he knew 
not what. The veritable wildcat. No, it 
was worse than that. A tempest; a bolt 
of lightning; the explosion of some inex- 
plicable natural force. Impossible to hold! 
He knew he couldn’t. The violently con- 
tracting and expanding muscles fairly 
leaped through his grasp. Then, as 
abruptly, the whole thing collapsed. The 
struggling force became a lump that slid 
by its own weight downward through his 
sustaining hands. He could no more hold 
it up than he had been able a moment ago 
to hold it down. With a superhuman effort 
he eased it back upon the grass, where. it 
resolved itself into a human body, a 
woman’s. 

She lay there beneath his eyes with head 
fallen back and arms extended limply, 
gleaming through their torn sleeves. Her 
breast scarcely moved. Shelooked strangely 
small and fragile and helpless. The only 
part of her seeming to have any strength 
was her hair; and that stood back from her 
forehead like a thing of separate life, black, 
thick, with bluish lights, streaming out over 
the turf. In the midst of it her face shone 
like a piece of silver. The forehead was 
low and wide. Policeman X stared with 
wonder at the unblemished surface; at the 
brows, looking as if they had been drawn 
upon it with ink; at the long oval of the 
cheeks and the short slightly blurred line 
between the nose and mouth. Her lips, 
almost colorless, were open a little, and 
about their corners hovered the shadow of 
an expression—or perhaps it was just the 
negation of expression, the vacant and 
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pathetic look sometimes seen in the faces of 
sleeping children. 

He was startled out of his pause by a 
voice behind him, hoarse and tremulous: 
“Look out! Her right hand!” 

Mechanically Policeman X looked. The 
hand lay on the turf, back up. It was still 
curled into the semblance of a fist, but the 
fingers were relaxed. He opened them 
without difficulty. 

“Have you got it?” the hoarse voice de- 
manded. 

Policeman X took his time. He rose with 
great deliberation from his knees, and as 
deliberately turned round. 

The speaker was standing a little dis- 
tance off, a tall, strongly made figure clothed 
like a gentleman, disheveled, though at 
second glance it was not his clothes that 
gave him this appearance, but his hair, 
which hung over his forehead in wild locks, 
and his attitude, his body hung forward, 
shoulders drawn in, arms half raised as if 
with the instinct to protect his head. 
Kither the vibrating light from the electric 
globe overhead gave a false appearance or 
his wrists actually were shaking. At sight 
of this the officer instinctively raised his 
own chin higher and squared his shoulders. 

“What did you say?” he inquired. 

“T said, ‘Have you got it?’” the other 
repeated fiercely. 

“What?” 

“What she had. It wasin her right hand. 
You looked, didn’t you? Well?” 

“There’s nothing in her hand,” Police- 
man X replied, surveying the person with 
an air of detached curiosity. 

The man looked stupefied. 

“But I tell you she had it! I saw it.” 

“She hasn’t anything. Look yourself if 
you want to.” 

The man darted a glance at the frail 
white heap on the ground, and involun- 
tarily retreated a step. 

“Tt’s dropped then. It’ll be there, some- 
where near her. Haven’t you a light?”’ 

Policeman X flashed his electric torch 
over the ground. The small bright circle 
traveled methodically inch by inch, rested 
now (on a section of green grass, now on a 
woman’s foot in a worn black slipper, on 
dried leaves, on a hand, then on another, 
both open and empty; hovered mothlike 
across the folds of a skirt. 

“Shake out her dress,” the voice behind 
prompted him. Its owner had advanced, 
lured on probably by a curiosity stronger 
than his apprehension. His breathing was 
audible just behind the policeman’s shoulder. 
As the light caught on a glittering some- 
thing he stooped forward with an exclama- 
tion: “‘There!”’ It was the broken neck of 
a bottle. With a grunt of disgust he let it 
fall, and groping farther picked up a small 
steely-looking object. The fragment of a 
child’s toy! 

“You see,’ Policeman X remarked, 
straightening himself. 

The man continued to peer incredulously 
into the shadows. 

“But it must be there!”? he muttered. 

“What was it?” 

The baffled eyes reverted to the officer’s 
face with a singular expression, a mingling 
of terror and uncertainty. 

““I—I—it was in her hand. I saw it for 
an instant, before she was on me. She ——” 
He broke off suddenly. ‘You dare to pre- 
tend you don’t believe me?” he shouted. 
““What d’yer suppose I yelled out like that 
for? Nothing?” 

“How would I know what you’d yell out 
for?”” Policeman X replied in a soothing 
voice. “You thought you saw something 
in her hand; and from the way she jumped 
for you you thought it was—well, we’ll say 
a knife. But for all you know it might have 
been her purse—or her thimble. Only there 
isn’t any here, you see. There’s nothing.” 

“D’yer think she’d attack me with her 
bare hands?” 

“T’ve heard of ’em doing it. If you’d 
been sayin’ something to her that drove her 
crazylike.”’ 

“T didn’t ask you for your ideas. I asked 
you to arrest that woman. She attacked 
me without cause, and with intent to ——” 

“Never mind about her,” Policeman X 
interrupted. ‘“‘I’ll see about her case. All 
I’m saying to you is that before the patrol 
gets here, and before she comes to and 
makes another scene, you can just walk off 
quietly; and there won’t be any mess Or 
any unpleasant publicity for you. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Another big repair bill. Yes, he’s the type 
of a motorist who still thinks a heat gauge is 
unnecessary on a heat motor. 


He laughs at the advice of friends. Ignores 


facts. ‘*‘Guesses’’ at the thermal condition of 
his engine. 

He’s learning though. Time, Trouble and 
Repair Bills will teach any motorist that a heat 
gauge is an automobile necessity, not an accessory. 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal condi- 

tion of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of 

fluid indicates plainly whether your engine is running 

too cool, too hot, or at its most efficient temperature. 
Unfailingly indicates motor 
trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Eliminates 
premature wear, burned _ bear- 
ings, scored cylinders, and other 
motor ills and expenses. Over 
two million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or can 
get one for you. Installed in 10 
minutes. Choice of six models for 
your car’s radiator cap—$2.50 to 
$15 (in Canada $3.75 to $22.50). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50 (in 
Canada $27 to $75). 


Special booklets on BOYCE MOTO-METER 


for pleasure cars, trucks, stationary engines, 
tractors or motor boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 157) 

The man glared. Far from being reas- 
sured, he seemed completely taken aback. 
His lips made an impotent motion or two 
before he regained command of his tongue. 

‘Don’t you worry about the publicity!” 
he burst out. “Publicity is just what I 
want.” 

“Oh, you want publicity, do you?” 
Policeman X exclaimed, in his turn sur- 
prised. 

He looked keenly into the face so close 
to his. The features were regular and hand- 
some—he supposed they would have been 
called that. Heavy lines underscored the 
large eyes and extended beyond their cor- 
ners. The nose was large; the mouth large, 
clearly outlined and singularly flexible. It 
was stretched now to*the full extent of a 
breathless grin. 

“That’s right!” he asserted. ‘‘All the 
publicity there is. Let em say what they 
please. Let ’em print it on the front page! 3 

‘Oh, they can, can they?” Policeman X 
uttered. He was still at a loss, but begin- 
ning to pull himself together to deal with 
this extraordinary development. A glow of 
humor began to shine in his eyes. “And 
what is it, do you think, they'll print? 
‘Casualty in the park. Young man of 
prominent family attacked with intent to 
kiss.’”’ 

The man appeared to choke. Red 
blotches appeared on the chalky pallor of 
his skin. 

‘“‘Haven’t I told you she was trying to 
do for me? Why, she would have destroyed 
me!” His voice shook with emotion at the 
thought. ‘I tell you I’m going to take this 
thing into court! I’m going to have jus- 
tice!” 

“T guess you’ve never been up against 
justice,” Policeman X answered gravely. 
“Tt does your character great credit, young 
man. But look-a-here, let me tell you some- 
thing. You take that story to the judge. 
You say to him that she attacked you. And 
he’ll say, ‘With what weapon?’ And you'll 
say, ‘With such and such.’ And he'll say, 
‘Produce it.’. Well—and you can’t. Then 
he’ll call Officer X, and I’ll have to testify 
that the woman’s hands were empty, and 
that after a thorough search nothing was 
found.” 

“You'll lie!” 

Policeman X regarded the maker of this 
statement with a certain fixity. 

“And then—did you ever see the judge 
smile in court? He does it behind his hand. 
And he’ll say, ‘No case. Dismissed.’ And 
then the reporters will begin. And, say, did 
you ever hear New York laugh?” 

“You lie! You lie!”’ the man repeated, 
thrusting his face close to that of Policeman 
X; and there overflowed from his lips a 
succession of epithets so astonishing that the 
officer on the force could only gape at him. 

The white heap on the ground stirred 
and groaned. 

“Shut your gab, and beat it quick,” 
Policeman X whispered, ‘‘or I’ll ——” 

“Go ahead, arrest me!” 

“I’m not going to arrest you, if that’s 
what you want. But if you don’t shut your 
gab and clear out of here I’ll lick the living 
daylight out of you! I'll fix you so’s your 
own mother’ll need a magnifying glass to 
recognize you! Now!” He advanced a 
step, his fists clenched, the left raised a little 
and held in front of his body. He knew that 
fighting was inadvisable under the circum- 
stances, might attract notice; but the 
knuckles of his right hand fairly itched to 
land on the point of that handsome chin. 
The thought of smashing the tip of that 
godlike nose filled him with a cool, calm, 
cheerful eagerness. Fora moment it seemed 
as though that hope was to be gratified. 
The figure before him had at least the pose 
of an antagonist. But presently he realized 
that it was merely an attitude. And after 
a moment even the attitude had changed. 
The arms hung relaxed. The mouth opened, 
closed, opened again—an odd effect, as 
though it were chewing on something, pos- 
sibly the policeman’s description of official 
justice. 

The face turned slowly to profile; and 
as it turned its glance swept the ground in 
a furtive survey. Then without knowing 
at all how the shift had occurred Policeman 
X found himself looking at the back of a 
head and shoulders moving rapidly away 
from him between the bristling masses of 
rhododendrons. In a moment he had disap- 
peared round a turn of the path. Still the 
footsteps were audible; long, rapid. What 


| if the fool should change his mind for some 
| reason and come back? He strained his 


ears after the departing sounds. No, they 
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were growing fainter; had ceased alto- 
gether. 

The woman at his feet moaned again. 

He knelt down beside her, looking at her 
with a touch of fear. He was aware that 
some sort of first aid should be offered. 
Water? There was a stream at a little dis- 
tance. He could hear it dripping. And yet 
he hesitated to leave her; not because of 
the man—Policeman X had a very healthy 
intuition that he would not return—but 
because that white figure on the ground 
seemed too improbable. You did not re- 
discover such an apparition. Once turn 
your back, it would be gone; not so much 
as a crushed blade of grass to show that it 
had ever existed. Cautiously, as though 
approaching an unknown quantity, he put 
his hands under her head. It was warm 
and heavy. It stirred. A faint smile 
transformed her mouth. 

“Basil!’”’ she murmured. 

Her eyes slowly unclosed. During a 
space of thirty seconds he perceived dimly 
what the love of a woman—this woman at 
least—might be. It was there, looking up 
at him from some unguarded depth of the 
blackest eyes he had ever seen—the faith, 
the surrender, the adoration. He saw it all, 
clear as though through an open window. 
Then something like a film passed between 
him and the vision, a glaze of bewilderment. 

‘‘Basil?”’ she repeated. 

Her black pupils glided to and fro as if 
in search of another presence. She tried to 
lift her head. 

“Basil!” 

The sound seemed to be driven out from 
the center of her body, a groan of terror. 
With an effort she dragged herself to a sit- 
ting posture. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ Policeman X whispered. “‘ You 
mustn’t try to get up yet. You're not 
strong enough.” 

He tried gently to force her back, but she 
resisted, clinging to. his arms, her head 
swaying from weakness, looking round at 
the black foliage, the rock, the path, the 
yellow gleam of the lamp, as though these 
things were entirely strange to her. 


‘“Where—where—where ”? she stam- 
mered. 

“Tt’s all right. You’re in the park.” 4 

“Where is he?” 4 

“Gone.” 


He had meant to be reassuring; but the 
face turned toward him showed only a 
rapidly gathering terror. 

“Why? What for?” Her eyes, liquid, 
dilated, fastened upon him with an inten- 
sity amounting to challenge. “What have 
you done with him?”’ 

“T hayven’t done anything with him,” 
Policeman X protested, taken aback by the 
unexpectedness of the question. “Don’t 
you remember what happened?”’ 

She stared, at the words rather than the 
speaker. He felt her grasp upon his arms 
loosen; after a momentary hesitation she 
took her hands—and he had a singular im- 
pression that she handled them as though 
they were instruments, separate from her 
body—and held them open before her, 
looking with a vague preoccupied attention 
into their empty palms; then into her lap; 
from there across the grass, along the edges 
of the rhododendron growth, to the edge of 
the path, finally coming to a pause at his 
foot. For the first time he felt that regard 
take note of him as an object. He felt 
rather than saw it travel upward from his 


boot to the buttons of his tunic and the © 


official shield on his breast; and, with a 
deliberate: transition, to his face, where it 
rested without fear, without—as far as he 
could judge—any expression at all. 

“Ts he dead?” 

““Good Lord, no!” he exclaimed, horri- 
fied by this revelation of what had been in 
her mind. “He was alive all right.” 

“Is he’’— there was a pause; some re- 
flection of the past seemed to hover in her 
eyes, then she brought out the word— 
CA vebb aris 

“Not he! Why, he wasn’t so much as 
touched. I got him off before ”” Po- 
liceman X delicately relinquished the sen- 
tence. ‘‘And then,” he resumed, “‘you see 
you fainted; and he went away, just 
walked off.’ 

Involuntarily he glanced in the direction — 
the man had taken. She turned, staring, 
as he had done, at the great shadow into 
which the path disappeared. He felt her — 
limbs gather themselves. She had struggled 
to her knees, was almost upon her feet _be- 
fore he realized her intention and seized her, — 
scandalized by what she was about to do. — 

“He’sgone! Don’tgoafterhim! It’sno- 
use!” (Continued on Page 163) af 


3 , 


| 


(Continued from Page 160) 

“T’m not going to hurt him.” Her voice 
quavered plaintively. “T] only want to 
explain to him.” 

Policeman X dragged her backward. 
Grasping her by the shoulders he forced her 
down again into a sitting posture, and hung 
over her threateningly. 

“Don’t!” he stammered. Then with a 
bitterness that astonished himself the words 
burst from his lips: “TI tell you he isn’t 
worth it!” 

“How do you know what he’s worth?” 
she panted, feebly struggling. 

“He wanted me to arrest you.” 

She became perfectly still! He was un- 
aware that he had put forth all his strength. 
It must have been a full minute that he was 
roughly, almost violently restraining a pas- 
sive body. With a faint emotion of shame 
he released her. 

She did not collapse. She remained 
seated stiffly before him, her feet tucked 
under her. Against the rhododendron 
bushes she looked like a figure of wax, white 
from head to foot. Only the dark cloud of 
her hair was merged in the darker back- 
ground, making her face appear strangely 
small, like a mask; masklike, too, in its ex- 
pression, the mouth slightly open, the eyes 
mere black holes under the forehead. 
Policeman X particularly did not like the 
expression of those eyes. He leaned nearer, 
making his voice confidential. 

“Tell me, what was the matter? What 
did he do?” 

The black eye holes of the mask contin- 
ued to fix him. When she spoke her voice 


sounded faint, as though it came from a 


long way off. 
“He left me.” 
“He ee 39 
Policeman X. 
“He said he would see me again,’ she 
went on in her remote voice, “but he was 
lying. Why didn’t he-tell me the truth?” 
There was a sound in her throat as if 
some mechanism had shut off her voice. 
Drawing in her shoulders she hugged her 
arms together across her breast and rocked 
herself slowly as though in mortal agony. 
“Look here,’ Policeman X protested, 
laying a somewhat uncertain hand upon her 


Power of speech deserted 


“arm. 


She did not cease to move her body to 
and fro. “Arrest me if you want to,” she 
muttered. 

“Tm not going to arrest you,” he re- 
torted in a fierce undertone. 

“Tt makes no difference,” she continued 
in the same voice, as if she had not heard. 
“Nothing that could happen! Nothing!”’ 
she repeated in a tone of profound lassi- 
tude; and as if she suddenly abandoned 
herself her arms dropped, her whole body 
relaxed, and turning partly away she leaned 
against the trunk of the tree, her cheek 
pressed to the rough bark. 

Her face seen thus appeared to him as a 
profile a little bowed by the great weight of 
her hair, the eyes looking straight in front. 
Her knees were drawn up, and he noticed 
that one of her feet appearing from under 
the hem of her tattered skirt was without 
a shoe. Was she aware of that? he won- 
dered. She appeared to be aware of noth- 
ing. She might have been alone in the 
midst of a wilderness. There was a strange 
finality about her attitude. While he looked 
her figure seemed to sink down closer to the 
ground, as though, like the tree, it was 
taking hold upon the earth itself. 

“But you can’t stay here,” he protested. 

“Why not?” 

He looked at her helplessly, the reasons 
were so apparent. 

“Because Officer Z is on this beat. Sup- 
pose he should come along? And, even if 
he doesn’t—why, it’ll be morning some- 
time.” 

He broke off, convinced that she did not 
hear him. She was too far away. If his 
voice reached her at all it was only as a 
disturbing noise. When she spoke it was 
from the midst of her own great preoccupa- 
tion. 

“Tf you'll leave me I’ll go away myself 
presently.” 

“Where?” 

“Somewhere. There are lots of places.” 

He saw her eyes shine as they moved, 
and perceived that now she was in fact 
looking at something. Her glance had 
fixed itself on a high point of rock showing 
darkly in a gap of the trees against the 
Starlit sky. He recognized it. It was one 
of the two between which the rustic 
bridge was swung. In imagination he took 
the plunge down from the top to the pave- 
ment twenty feet below. To be sure, that 
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was a place! And then there were the lakes, 

not far away, and quite deep enough. 

The perspiration was rolling into his 
eyes, and there was a tremulousness in 
his joints as though he were bearing up 
against an overwhelming weight. 

“Listen to me,” he began, “you mustn’t 
talk like that. I want to be your friend. 
I’m here to help you. If you'll tell me 
where you live ——” 

The black pall of hair made a negative 
movement. 

Policeman X planted himself more 
firmly on the sod in front of her. 

“I’m going to take you home.” 

_She raised her head suddenly, looking at 
him with a smile, almost a laugh, for it 
uncovered all her teeth. 

“Home!” she echoed. The bitterness of 
the accent was indescribable. 

“Well, you have a home, haven’t you?” 
“TI have a place where I exist.” 
“Boarding house?” 

Again the negative movement. 

“Some place where you’re employed?” 

She stared at him with a dulled gaze. 
Then she nodded. After a moment’s silence 
she added, ‘‘Housemaid.” 

He inspected her sharply. Her dress was 
cheap enough, anyone could see that; and 
her shoes. He judged the one she still wore. 
The stocking on the uncovered foot was 
cotton, 

“Well, the family is away, I suppose?’’ 
As she made a slight motion of assent he 
continued: “Then it’s easy. You’ve been 
knocked down by an automobile—that’ll 
account for your torn clothes—knocked 
senseless; didn’t come to for half an hour; 
couldn’t walk for another. That explains 
the time. The other servants won’t have a 
word to say; not if I tell ’em.” 

“T don’t care what they say! It isn’t 
that. I can’t go back there.” 

The sudden passion of the tone, the reck- 
less look—startled him broad awake to a 
possibility he had not thought of. A sensa- 
tion like a cold breath seemed to pass 
through the midst of his body. 

“You mean he has got you into trouble?” 

They were opposite each other, not two 
feet apart, sitting, their eyes fixed on one 
another’s faces as though they were playing 
some ‘game, a game of questions and an- 
swers. For a moment there was no sound. 
Her mouth seemed to be the sport of some 
savage emotion. He saw the cords of her 
throat contract,-and wondered if she was 
going to scream. 

“Trouble?” she said, and began to shake 
with laughter. ‘‘Trouble?” She seemed 
to apostrophize the word in terrible amuse- 
ment. “What does this look like, tell me?’ 
Leaning forward she seized his arm, bring- 
ing her face close to his. ‘Did you ever 
love anyone?” she asked. 

He could not speak; could only look at 
her. Her hair falling forward over her 
shoulders brushed his hands. He could 
hear the rapid take of her breath. Her 
eyes—large, black, staring between wide- 
spread lashes—seemed to burn with veri- 
table heat. There was something alarming, 
something fairly intimidating in the in- 
tensity of that gaze. 

“Tf he had left me anything,” she con- 
tinued. “If there was ever to be anyone 
who would need me Do you under- 
stand?” She shook his arm fiercely. ‘Any- 
one who would have to depend on me, do 
you think I would call that creature 
‘trouble’? I tell youl would be glad. But 
he left me nothing. That’s the trouble. 
Nothing; not even the truth! I can’t go 
back there and face it—the empty days, the 
memories. Oh, you don’t know!” 

She was trembling, and he noted the 
restless motion of her head. He possessed 
himself of her hand, holding it firmly but 
a little cautiously, in the fashion that he 
might have held a sharp instrument. 

“Tell me,” he suggested encouragingly. 

Again she shook her head. ‘“‘It’s no use!” 

“This fellow,” Policeman X persisted— 
““was he someone that you knew well?” 

The question, the first voluntary allusion 
to the person responsible for her despair, 
had the singular effect of quieting her. The 
hand in his relaxed a little. 

“T thought so,”’ she whispered. 

“Did he promise you anything?” 

“Marriage. I had his ring.” She looked 
down at her bare hands, theri up into his 
face, and added with an almost childlike 
simplicity, ‘I don’t suppose you believe 
that?” , 

“Tt’s not so hard to believe,” Policeman 
X answered thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s easier to 
believe than the other.” 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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firm issued ten years ago, 


Hi HEN you come across 


a copy of a booklet that your 


does it look quaint to you? 


Stop and think. The catalog 
you print this year may look 
quaint in ten years—but it 
need not look cheap or ugly. 


e got out 


CLIURLY 


SOM Ee 


in those days : 


oho title pages of books printed in 

the eighteenth century and earlier 
may look quaint, but they are also 
mighty good. The type, the rubrics, 
the composition, the printing, are done 
with taste and loving care. 


So with your catalogs and booklets. 
Art has no periods. Printing can always 
be done well. 


If your printing of one or twodecades 
ago looks quaint, remember that the 
engraving and printing of half-tones 
was new then and paper surfaces were 
not standardized to this sort of work. 
Also, not nearly so many business men 
had awakened to the cash advantage of 
Better Printing. 


S. D. Warren Company has tried to 
do much more than produce the Better 
Paper which Better Printing should 
have. In addition to producing a dozen 
standard named grades of printing 
paper, one for every established book 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


better 
paper 
better 
printing 


paper printing need, Warren advertise- 
ments have urged the use of Better 
Printing, and a steady service of Sug- 
gestion Books, Specimen Books, Paper 
Buyers Guides, Service Libraries and 
Brochures have been supplied by 
Warren to printers, buyers of printing, 
to engravers and their salesmen. 


To-day books issued by: Warren that 
are inclusive of the best in commercial 
art, engraving, ink-making and printing, 
are to be seen in the shops of master 
printers, in the offices of paper mer- 
chants, in the public libraries of the larger 
cities, in advertising clubs, and in all 
libraries of clubs and societies interested 
in Better Paper and Better Printing. 


Our earlier books may look quaint to- 
day, even as yours. Our latest books 
may look quaint in later years, even as 
yours. But always they are examples 
of good printing, as yours, too, may be, 
if you will work hand in hand with a 
good printer. 
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— but the roof didnt burn 


* ge batt, * . iE; only the walls had been as faithful as 

the roof! But no—the roof was Johns- 
Manville Asbestos that smothered the fire 
—actually fell on it, blanketed it, literally 
choked it to death! é 


And so not only the neighborhood was 
saved, but even the property next door. 


The walls were wood — not brick or terra 
cotta like most modern buildings, or even 
like the modest house adjoining. 


But despite this, Asbestos Roofing here 
went one step beyond the greatest claim 
ever made for it.. Here in this and hundreds | 
of other instances, Asbestos Roofing not 
only protected from communicated fire— 
but smothered its own fire as well. Not 
satisfied with policing the building-top for 
years against the weather —it suddenly 
turned fireman and put out the blaze be- 
neath it. And there it hangs, mute, prac- 
tically intact, a silent testimonial for fire 
safety. 

Surely new safety standards await our 
communities with the growing prevalence 
of this staunch roofing. 


Surely there is something that transcends 
the commercial in preaching Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing from photographs like 
this one—for a text. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 


Toronto 


Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings; Asbestone, Johns- 
Manville Standard and Color- 
blende Asbestos Shingles, 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Ready Roofing, Johns-Man- 
ville Built-up Asbestos Roof- 
ing, Johns-Manville Corru- 
gated Asbestos Roofing. 


and its allied products 
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that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
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that make brakes safe 
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(Continued from Page 163) 

“What?” 

“That you’re a housemaid.” 

He had her attention at last, startled, 
diverted for the moment from her misery. 

“What do you mean? Why shouldn’t I 
be?” She seemed to make a rapid covert 
test of her authenticity. He saw her take 
a fold of her dress between thumb and 
finger. She was unable to restrain a glance 


_ at her hands. “Perhaps you think a house- 


maid doesn’t look like other women.” 

“TI tell you what I think—I think you 
might have told me the truth.” 

“T have.” 

“Do you expect me to believe for a min- 
ute that that fellow is the sort who would 
get engaged to a housemaid? Give a house- 
maid a ring? Him?” 

Drawing into herself as if against a blow 
she whispered: ‘It was his ring!” 

“T don’t say it wasn’t. I don’t doubt he 
gave it to you—a girl like you—even if he 
did think you were his inferior, a shop-girl 
or a—a”’—he gave a cunning glance at her 
fingers—‘‘a manicure. But a housemaid!” 

“T am—now.” 

“Oh!” Policeman X ejaculated, out- 
wardly sarcastic, but with inward elation. 
“And what were you?” 

Her head was down, but he could still 
see the gleam of the eyeball beneath the 
brow, and. could hear the words sullenly 
pronounced: “Midnight Follies.” 

“Oh!” His astonishment this time was 
sincere. “I see!” He saw indeed. As if in 
a broad illumination he saw the stage of the 
old Victory Theater as he had beheld it from 
the gallery a month ago, with the figures of 
women drifting across it, following the beat 
of the music as fish follow the current of 
water. He looked at the figure on the grass 
in front of him, cast up out of the stream of 
sound and color into this solitude! A stage 
woman! A chorus girl! That explained a 
good deal; above all, the exotic beauty in 
conjunction with unmistakable signs of 
poverty. It explained more than the woman 
herself. The second revelation flashed upon 
him almost simultaneously: ‘And he’s an 
actor!” The aspect of the man in the park, 
everything about it that had been puzzling, 
suddenly became clear. In the ingenuous 
mind of Policeman X this discovery of the 
fellow’s profession accounted not only for 
his face but for his whole contemptible be- 
havior. The scorn in his voice was the 
scorn of the laboring class for the decora- 
tive. 

The girl’s reply instantly sounded the 
defensive. ‘‘He’s an actor, a very brilliant 
one; a singer too.” : 

Policeman X clenched his hands. In 
fancy they closed upon the brilliant one’s 
neck. ‘‘Where’d you meet him?” he de- 
manded. 

“There, at the theater. I was looking 
for a job.”’ She seemed to have come to a 
full stop. 

“Did you have to do that?” he inquired 
resentfully. “Couldn’t your people—your 
mother “ 

“My mother didn’t care. She never 
loved me. Oh, there’s no use looking at me 
like that! I’ve always known it! Even 
when I was a child. And f had no brothers 
or sisters; no one. There was nothing you 
could call a home. And—and I wanted 
something. I suppose I thought I was 
going to be a great actress. I could sing a 
little, and dance.”’ She paused, seeming to 
consider her accomplishments disdainfully; 
but he saw that she was going on, and 
waited. “Well, the Victory was the third 

place I tried. He was there. I was waiting, 
and he came out of the manager’s office. 
I remember he stood over by the window, 
and kept looking at me while I was talking 
to the assistants. They told me to come 
back, and as I went out I saw him speaking 
with one of them. When I went again the 
next week they gave me something in a 
dance they were putting on with the sum- 
mer show. It was he who got the chance 
forme. He told me afterward.” 

“And he would too,’ Policeman X re- 
flected contemptuously. E 

“The queer thing,’”’ she continued, “is 
that I wasn’t very grateful. Men had al- 
ways done nice things for me, tried to 
please me, and I took it for granted. I’d 


-hever been interested in anyone. Even 


when he began to take me to lunch the 


only thing that came into my head was 
_ that he might fall in love with me. I never 


dreamed that I—I don’t know how it hap- 
pened. It’s strange, isn’t it, the way you 
can go on seeing someone for weeks, every 
day, and they’re like everyone else, and 
then something—nothing—a look, a word, 


just a tone of voice —— TI remember he 
was laughing, not looking at me, not think- 
ing of me, even! All at once I couldn’t 
hear anyone but him. I couldn’t see any- 
one else. I was conscious of every motion 
he made, even when my back was turned 
and I was talking to other people; when I 
was on the stage; going home that night 
every man I passed seemed to have his 
face. It was—a sort of madness. It was 
wonderful.” 

She had grown very quiet, as though in 
speaking of these things, recalling them out 
of the past, she had destroyed the present. 
Her ‘eyes had a dreamy, half-intoxicated 
expression. 

“T didn’t realize fully what had hap- 
pened to me—or I didn’t want to until 
he You see he’d been making love to 
me in a way from the first; never saying 
so, except by the way he looked; and 
hinting; telling me that I had no heart, 
that Iwas mercenary, amusing myself with 
a poor player of no standing; and if I had 
any idea of my own power My 
power! It was his! And then, the night 
I wouldn’t get into the taxi with him, he 
told me. I was so happy! He did love me 
then. It was true. He gave me the ring. 
We were together every free moment. We 
used to ride along the bridle path, and up 
there round the reservoir when the trees 
were coming into leaf; in May, that was. 
He looked so splendid on horseback, like a 
king. I would have done anything in the 
world for him.” She sobbed suddenly, 
throwing back her head, closing her eyes, 
but two tears forced themselves slowly 
between the lids. Her voice was so choked 
that the listener could scarcely make out 
the words. ‘‘I don’t know what I did!” 

“What you—how do you mean?” 

“To make him angry. I must have done 
something. Or he may have thought—or 
someone told him a lie. It couldn’t have 
been for no reason, could it?” 

Policeman X, conscious of a huskiness in 
his throat, muttered: “What did he say?” 

“Nothing. That was the worst. It was 
as though a mist had come up between us, 
like losing someone in the fog. He didn’t 
have much time, couldn’t make as many 
appointments; I couldn’t find him always 
if I wanted him, and once or twice when 
I tried there was that woman.” 

“What woman?’’ 

“Oh, awful, ugly, hard!” 

* Rich?” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, when a man lets a woman stick 
round it stands to reason she has some- 
thing, and money v 

“TI don’t believe it! That’s what they 
said.” 

oe Who?’ 

“The girls. They said that he —— It 
was impossible! I knew that it ought to be 
stopped, and of course he was the one to 
say. One night when I knew he was in his 
dressing room—his dresser was out for a 
few minutes—I went in and told him. He 
was sitting at the dressing table making up. 
I stood behind him; my reflection was 
beside his, and all the while I was talking 
he went on—never looking at me—looking 
at his own face in the mirror, getting on 
the rouge, the black on his lashes; and 
when I stopped he went on with his pencil, 
drawing his eyebrows out a little longer— 
you know that takes a steady hand—and 
while he was doing that he said in a per- 
fectly quiet, ordinary voice: ‘Be careful to 
shut the door when you go out.’ P 

“T couldn’t say anything. I did just 
that; shut the door very carefully. I felt 
queer and light when I got outside; but I 
went and changed, and came on for the 
dance, danced across the stage behind him, 
and three steps with him. He put his arm 
on my waist and turned me round, looking 
over my shoulder all the time as though I 
wasn’t there. 

“T left the theater without trying to 
speak to him again. I couldn’t; I was too 
stunned. All night long the scene in the 
dressing room kept going through my 
head; only instead of ending as it had 
actually, in my imagination I answered 
him. We had a dreadful quarrel. Some- 
times I killed him, sometimes I forgave 
him. The last was that I forgave him. It 

was so real to me—the reconciliation—that 
by eleven o’clock in the morning—the hour 
we always used to telephone—I called 
him up. “ 

“His servant answered; said he had gone 
out. At the theater that afternoon they 
told me that he wouldn’t be in for the 
matinée, and there was another girl re- 
hearsing for my dance. That didn’t matter, 
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being dropped. I scarcely thought of it at 
the time. I wrote to him.” 

1 She was silent again for a moment, star- 
ing. “I wrote, and wrote, [I begged him to 
tell me what was the matter. What had I 
done? If he would just explain. Why this 
horrible mystery? That wasn’t much to 
ask. Why, why couldn’t he answer me?” 
she broke out suddenly in a sharpened tone. 

Policeman X realized that that question 
was directed fiercely, personally, at him. 
He had a sickly consciousness that in some 
remote corner of his mind an answer 
lurked — somewhere in his memory the 
voice of a man at Leffert’s: “Believe me, 
kid, there’s only one way to say fare-ye- 
well to a skirt, and that is vanish!”’ 

He moistened his lips. “ Maybe he never 
got the letters.” 

“Yes,” she answered in a lower tone, “‘T 
thought of that. But’’—he heard her get 
her breath with difficulty—“‘it was that 
that made me go to his apartment. 

“His servant said that Basil wasn’t in. 
He took the letter I handed him, looked at 
my writing, gave it back again and said: 
“There’s no use sending any more of these, 
miss.’ I asked: ‘Have you kept them from 
him?’ And he said ‘No,’ and seemed very 
much surprised. I think that was how T 
was able to get past him into the room. I 
went through the whole place. It was 
quite empty. Only on the floor I found my 
last letter, open, and torn across. 

“Somehow then I began to wake Ups 
took off the ring and put it on Basil’s dress- 
ing table. Then I gave all the money I had 
with me to the man, and said: ‘Tell me, 
where is he?’ He swore that he didn’t 
know. I think he did; but he had one of 
those blind faces that have no expression. 
He kept near me and a little behind me all 
the time, and as I was leaving he came 
close up and said: ‘You take my advice, 
and don’t try anything. He’s an ugly 
customer. And, anyhow, he’s going to 
marry her.’ And then he gave me a little 
shove forward into the hall, and shut the 
door after me very quickly. Then fs 

The voice paused, but it was evident that 
the events of that story were still continu- 
ing in the speaker’s mind. Her face had 
taken on a drawn, equivocal expression. It 
aged with the passing seconds. 

“Then I got it.” 

Policeman X was dumb. He was con- 
scious of a great horror of hearing and an 
impersonal and feverish curiosity that de- 
manded to hear, that kept him sticking 
there, speechless, with all the question in 
his eyes. 

“T didn’t plan,” she continued. ‘That 
was accidental. I happened to see it some- 
where, and took it up. I wasn’t hunting 
for anything—of that sort. I wasn’t think- 
ing at all. All I wanted was to see him. 
But perhaps when I took it I meant, with- 
out realizing. Perhaps, if I hadn’t found 
it, I would have found something else. I 
don’t know. I put it in my bag, and after 
a while There’s a narrow doorway 
next the stage entrance of the Victory. I 

stood there, way back. At eleven he came 
out with her. I walked out into the crowd, 
and got up close to the car without being 
noticed, and heard him give the street and 
number. It was an address on Central Park 
West. I took the surface car up there and 
got off in front of the house. So many peo- 
ple were sitting out on the steps that no 
one noticed me waiting. I was dressed like 
all the rest of them, and my hat was pulled 
down over my face. ; 

““At quarter of one he came out again, 
alone. I saw him stop at the foot of the 
steps, and then I noticed that his car had 
not come back yet. He went forward to the 
edge of the sidewalk and stood there look- 
ing up and down. I went over to him and 
spoke to him. He started a little, and 


.glanced round at me. Just one look! And 


then he began to walk away very fast, across 
the street. Iran after him. I think I called 
his name. We were just opposite the park 
entrance. He hesitated a moment; and 
then the first thing I knew we were crossing 
the bridge over the lake, he a few steps in 
front of me, but never looking back, walk- 
ing with his head down. Wewent up the hill 
and along a path among the rhododendrons. 
Then we were under trees, and it was dark, 
and I kept running. I was so afraid I 
should lose him before I could make him 
speak to me. I managed finally to get 


hold of his arm. I don’t know what I said; 
but he did stop and turn round, and then 
he took hold of my hands. His face looked 
queer, as though he was afraid of something. 
But he began speaking very quietly. He 
asked me if I were crazy; what I meant by 
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following him about like this? Wouldn’t 
I allow him any independent action? And 
when I asked him why he hadn’t answered 
my letters he said I had made him angry 
tale-bearing; there would be no happiness 
for us together if I didn’t trust him. Oh, 
they were the words I had been longing to 
hear! And yet, now they didn’t sound 
real. He wasn’t himself, and _ his eyes 
looked like stones. But he smiled; and 
then he kissed me and said I must. be a 
good girl and go home: that he would put 
me on a car. And he began to lead me 
along. It was like a dream. 

“TI asked him when I should see him 
again, and he said he would meet me in the 
Astor, on Tuesday, at two o’clock, and said 
Just where. But I knew all the time that 
he just wanted to be rid of me, and that 
after he put me on the car I should never 
see him again. I stopped and began to 
laugh and said: ‘When are you going to 
be married?’ 

“That look! That dreadful look! I 
knew then that he hated me: that I’d 
never have him again; and I—I ——” 

She turned sharply aside, hiding her face 
with her free arm. He saw her shoulders 
lift under the cloak of her hair, but there 
was no other motion. Only the hand he 
was holding closed upon his with a strength 
that made him conscious of actual pain. 

He placed his left hand over it, inclosing 
the desperate fingers that seemed to be 
trying to wring blood from his, between 
two broad gentle palms. 

“There!” he murmured; and presently 
in an unshaken undertone: ‘You didn’t 
mean it.” 

“T did,” she answered in the high voice 
of despair. “I knew. I wanted to see him 
dead at my feet.’ 

“Well, then, you didn’t succeed,” Police- 
man X replied soothingly. “In a thing like 
that you want to stand a little farther off.’ 
He caught himself up sharply. “And let 
me tell you,”’ he continued with a sudden 
accession of sternness, “it won’t do you any 
good to go dwelling on what you have or 
haven’t done.” 

“T’m not trying to make out a case for 
myself. I know I’m a criminal.” 

“A what?” 

She let fall her arm. The expression on 
the face of Policeman X was so blankly 
glassy with surprise that she faltered. 

“There’s nothing criminal in what you’ve 
said,” he declared coldly. ‘And if there 
was, where’s the evidence of the fact? The 
thing? I never saw such people!” he con- 
tinued irritably. ‘He kept going on about 
something that must be here; made me 
get out my flash and go over every inch 
of ground, shake out your dress; couldn’t 
find as much as a pin.” 

She sat up straight. 

“Then you have it.”’ 

Policeman X fairly sputtered. 

“It! Look here, you don’t know what 
you’re saying! If I had evidence in my 
possession that you had attempted a 
criminal act it would be my duty to testify 
against you accordingly. I’ll tell you 
what’s the matter with you, my girl,” he 
continued with the high impartial air of 
justice, “‘you’ve got the devil of a temper. 
You’ve had a case on a fellow that isn’t 
worth a lead cent, and you’re crazy in the 
head. Sometime, maybe twenty-four hours 
from now, you’ll wake up in your own room 
at home and wonder what it was all about.’’ 

She continued looking steadily at him 
with eyes that grew larger, brighter, spar- 
kled and suddenly overflowed. Her words 
seemed curiously irrelevant. 

“T think you are the best human being I 
have ever known.” 

He snarled at her: ‘‘A-a-arr, I haven’t 
done anything, except can’t 
stay here all night. I’ve got t 
home. You've lost your shoe,’ he” ¢on- 
tinued accusingly. 

She looked down at the uncovered foot. 
“T—don’t know!” she faltered. 

“Tt’s round here somewhere,”’ Policeman 
X muttered, beginning to grope among the 
rhododendrons. His heart was leaping up 
and down inside him like a dancer. 

“All right; here it is.” 

He knelt down in front of her and put 
the trodden slipper upon the foot she ex- 
tended. She had the meek, docile air of a 
child who is being put to rights after a fall. 

““My hat,” she murmured. 

“Hat?” he repeated, dully amazed that 
such an unnecessary and frivolous object 
should concern her at this crisis. J 

“‘To hide my face.”’ She pointed. “‘We 
came that way.” 

“Oh.” (Continued on Page i70) 
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In Farm Tractors 


Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in other types 
of radial bearings, and an additional feature 
—the Hyatt hollow roller—designed and 
built after many experiments to determine 
the most efficient type of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load auto- 
matically keeping themselves in line, dis- 
tributing and cushioning the loads and shocks 
and constantly maintaining proper lubrication 
over the entire bearing surface. The result 


is carefree service and permanent satisfaction. 


In Motor Trucks 


| 
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Greater 


Production 


_ How Hyatt Roller 
Bearings Help 


REATER production is our most 

important need today. Factories 

and farms must turn out their products 

in larger quantities to replace the wastage 

of war and meet the increasing needs of 
our hundred million people. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are doing their 
share in speeding up production by mak- 
ing machinery of all kinds more durable 
and by eliminating the dragging friction 
that eats up so much costly power. 


By making farm tractors practical Hyatt 
Roller Bearings have made. possible the 
utilization of many hundred thousand 
acres of productive land heretofore un- 
tilled and barren. 


The constant stream of manufactured 
products for which the industries of the 
United States are famous is dependent 
upon the capable service of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in steel mill equipment, machine 
tools and textile machinery. 


Increased production cannot be success- 
fully achieved without better, quicker 
transportation—Hyatt Roller Bearings 
have made motor trucks more depend- 
able, enabling them to carry their loads 
swiftly and surely. 


S standard equipment in farm and 
factory machinery, in automobiles 

and motor trucks, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are ably aiding in the increase of produc- 
tion—our country’s most pressing need. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Division: Motor Division: Industrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 


In Looms 
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C Made only in 
30X3,30X3'% and 
31X4 inch sizes. 


, “Se. & sy 


> As Easy-Riding as 
Pneumatic Tires 


Dayton Airless Tires are easy riding. That they 
protect the car from jolts and jars of rough roads 
has been demonstrated by scientific tests and by 
performance in all sorts of service. They ride 
smoothly, evenly and comfortably. 


As Puncture-Proof as 
Solid Tires 


With this superb quality of riding comfort, Dayton Air- 
less Tires are also puncture-proof, blow-out-proof and 
trouble-proof. They are used on the rough cobblestones of 
cities, the frozen roads of the country, in winter and sum- 
mer, on passenger cars and delivery cars. They wear. 
8,000 miles is guaranteed. Records of users show that 15,000, 
20,000 and 30,000 miles are not uncommon. 


Real Economy 


You can eliminate tire trouble. You can secure uniform 
riding comfort. You can save tire money by using Dayton 
Airless Tires. No spare casing and no spare tubes are 
needed. No repair outfit and no pump. If you want to ex- 
perience the satisfaction that comes with dependable tires 
write for booklet and price list. 


Splendid Opportunity for 
Business Men 


We have an exceptional offer to make to business men in 
territories where we have no representative. Write or wire. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dept. 194 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, Dept. 194 
Send me booklet, price list and information as checked below: 
__passenger car_______delivery car 
Address_ 


= = Dealer’s proposition. 


Name =e: 


County 
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(Continued from Page 167) 

He rose and, searching back in the direc- 
tion indicated, picked up a limp black mass 
of straw. 

Returning he saw her sitting on the bank, 
her torso erect, arms raised, rapidly wind- 
ing the mass of her dark hair round her 
head. Those lifted arms with their circling 
gestures, the head thrown back showing 
the length and fullness of the throat, the 
strange whiteness of her against the jet- 
black night—sent old stories reviving in 
his head of beguiling goddesses. She 
reached and, taking the hat from him, put 
it on, pulling it down upon her forehead. 
The goddess disappeared under its brim. 
There remained only a young girl crouched 
on the ground. 

He held out his hands to her. “Come 


“ But I erin, 

“Don’t tell me you can’t face it,” Police- 
man X said sternly. ‘“‘Everyone has to.” 

““What do you mean?” 

‘‘Hveryone has to get up every morning 
and face nothing.” 

A scornful murmur made itself audible: 
“Then why do they go on living?” 

“Because now and then something hap- 
pens that makes everything seem different; 
like to-night, for me—finding you. I’d do 
anything in the world to help you. Come 
on now.” 

Feeling her yield he drew her to her feet. 
She was taller than he had expected, and 
quicker. Without his knowing how it hap- 
pened her hands had freed themselves, and 
instead of holding he was being held by 
fingers on his sleeve. Once more he was 
aware of her nearness like the approach of 
danger, alarming and attractive. 

“Will you tell me something?” 

‘“What’s that?” he asked. 

“Tf you weren’t a police officer; if you 
were just an ordinary man, and had found 
a—a weapon, what would you do with it?” 

“Tf I wasn’t an officer of the law?” 
Policeman X repeated slowly, a little 
doubtful of her meaning. 


“Yes; if you were a private citizen who 


hadn’t taken an oath to the city, you 
understand, and had found that—would 
you hold it over me?”’ 

“‘What do youthink lam?” hedemanded 
indignantly. ‘‘Yellow?” 

“Then would you destroy it? Would 
you take it, and—throw it into the river?” 

“The river?” 

“Yes; and it will be carried out to sea, 
and no one will ever be hurt by it or re- 
minded of it again.” 

“YVes—I would,” Policeman X answered 
slowly; and added cunningly: “If Ihad it.” 

“Promise?” 

“Sure.” 

He felt her arm press trembling against 
his. The voice under the hat brim mur- 
mured: ‘‘No one has ever been so good.”’ 

Then Policeman X was aware that he 
was walking, and that her arm was still 
knit within his; that he had asked her 
“Which side?’’ andshehad replied “‘East.” 
And they had threaded among bushes and 
pools, and descended under interlacing 
branches, coming out presently upon open 
lawns strewn with papers, with here and 
there the figure of a man prone on the 
grass in a grotesque attitude as though he 
had been struck down. 

Feeling her shrink he murmured reas- 
suringly: “It’s all right. They’re asleep.” 

He felt quite indifferent now to whoever 
might see him. They seemed to have ex- 
changed moods, she absorbing his timidity. 
She hung back as they mounted the hill, 
and below the opening in the wall where 
paths and drive converge she stopped 
abruptly, pulling him into the shadow of a 
tree. For in the middle of the entrance, 
and looking down the main drive, stood an 
alert figure in a cap with a gleaming speck 
of metal on its breast. While they watched 
it this figure turned slowly, glancing over 
the trees at the southwest, faced south, and 
moved away at a deliberate pace, disap- 
pearing presently behind the wall. He was 
already halfway down the block when the 
two crossed the street and found themselves 
walking along an empty block of pavement 
between the shuttered facades of houses. 

““What’s the matter?” Policeman X 
inquired, lowering his voice in the pro- 
found stillness. 

“*T didn’t want him to see me.” 

“He wouldn’t have said anything. You 
were with me,” 

“He might have recognized me.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘“‘ You 
live here?” 

“The next block.” 
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Romance, the amazing romance of that 
coincidence, uplifted him in a greater 
elation of wonder and curiosity. 

“Why, that’s my beat; nine hours, four 
to one.” 

She seemed to puzzle over the significance 
of this. 

He helped her out. ‘‘I wonder why 1 
haven’t seen you.” 

“‘Haven’t you?” 

“Never. I’d have remembered; I'd 
have known you in a minute.”’ 

She received this tribute in silence, lids 
drooping. 

Policeman X added: “And his beat 
doesn’t extend this far.” 

A broken whisper at his shoulder in- 
formed him: ‘Friend of one of the girls; 
seen him there at the house.” 

She gave a darting glance upward at a 
row of windows overhead, blank, curtained, 
unobservant; then before he could reply, 
before he realized what was happening, 
her arm slid from within his and he was 
looking at her back turned upon him and 
descending into an areaway. 

He had an alarmed impression that he 
was being eluded. Like a child following 
a light he followed downward. 

In the choking darkness of the entryway 
beneath he was aware that she had turned 
again and confronted him. He felt within 
his hand the pressure of hers; heard a 
whisper, sharp and intense: “‘You prom- 
ised.” 

““Yes,”” he answered mechanically, mak- 
ing a vain effort to retain the elusive 
fingers. He stammered: “‘When can I— 
can’t I come and see you sometime?” 

The reply came softly, promptly: “No.” 

“But can’t’I do anything?” 

“You’ve already done everything that 
anyone could; more than anyone ever has. 
I shan’t forget.” 

There was a stir in the darkness, a click, 
a faint current of close air wafting upon 
him; then a scarcely audible concussion. 
He put out his arms, groped, touched stone 
on either side, in front; wood. The door. 
It was shut. 

His incredulous fingers groped along 
that surface, and finding the knob turned 
it, cautiously, in vain. Gone—like that! A 
whisper in the dark: “No.” Why no? He 
had so many things to ask her. The door 
had closed. There was nothing to remind 
him that she had ever been there. Nothing, 
except f 

He took his hands from the doorknob 
and swore softly. A mental qualm, a faint 
revulsion of feeling seized him. Alone in 
the narrow darkness he realized for the first 
time with undisturbed clearness one thing. 
All the black magic of the night seemed to 
have shriveled down and resolved itself 
into that one sinister object. He moved 
backward, reluctant, as though drawn by 
an invisible hand, his eyes fixed on the door. 
It didn’t open; wouldn’t of course. She 
had succeeded in getting in without rousing 
anyone. It was that she had been afraid of. 
Not likely she would risk it a second time, 
even supposing she had remembered some- 
thing important she wanted to tell him. 
His heel struck against the lowest step. 

Turning, groping cautiously for the rail- 
ing, he mounted out of the shadow. The 
house number was upon the newel post of 
the upper steps. He observed it in passing, 
taking note of that and nothing else in the 
street. By a fortunate chance that block 
was quite deserted, Policeman Y having 
just rounded the corner into the parked 
thoroughfare. Policeman X, unaware of 
his good fortune, oblivious, moved forward, 
still going eastward. 8 

Yes, if she had remembered anything she 
wanted to ask him of course she would wait 
until to-morrow afternoon, when he would 
be passing, and it would be easy for them to 
speak. What more natural than that the 
maid should have a few words with the 
officer on the beat? She had said “No”; 
but she had been wretched and frightened. 
In a week perhaps, when she began to for- 
get that scoundrel 

The sound of feet running swiftly behind 
him put an end to his thoughts. A light, 
short, uneven patter. He stopped, feeling 
weak. The impulse to bolt was succeeded 
by a dreamlike incredulity, an exultation 
that seémed to float him off the earth. She 
was running after him. Afterhim! He dared 
not look. His arm was seized. The violence 
of the grasp sent a thrill along his already 
agitated nerves. He turned quickly, and 
remained with lowered head staring be- 


wildered into the white face and fierce © 


black eyes that stared back. 
(Concluded on Page 173) 


(Concluded from Page 170) 

““Annie!”’ he whispered. 

“I saw you!” she panted. 

“Annie!” he repeated, distracted, trying 
to convince his eyes. His dream seemed 
to be turning upside down in his head. 

“Tsaw you!’’sherepeated wildly. ‘Don’t 
deny it.” 

“Wha—wha—what are you doing here?’ 

“What are you doing?” she retorted. 
“T saw you with her. I was at the window. 
I—was there at one o’clock when you went 
by; but you didn’t see me. I’ve been there; 
I couldn’t sleep; and I saw you come back 
with her, and go down to the door with her.” 

“Well, what if I did?” he stammered 
feverishly. ‘I was only seeing her into the 
house safe.” 

“You stayed there.” 

Her voice was in fact hardly above a 
whisper, but to his appalled ears it seemed 
to ring out between the silent houses. 

“Sh-h-h!” he whispered. The sight of 
her, disheveled, wild, in the open street, 
and at such an hour! The shocking im- 
propriety of it! A woman—a nice woman— 
acting like this! The scandal if she should 
be seen! ‘It’s nothing. I'll tell you to- 
morrow. Go home!” he commanded des- 
perately. 

He tried to release his arm. He began to 
walk forward again mechanically, but she 
kept beside him, talking against his profile. 

“TI won’t! You can’t send me home like 
a dog!” 

He gasped, genuinely shocked. 

“T don’t mean that. Someone might 
miss you at the house:” 

“I don’t care. Why are you going this 
way? Where are you going? What has 
she got you into?” 

“Nothing,” he retorted, but he was 
conscious that that question touched a vul- 
nerable point. “You're all wrong about her, 
Annie. She’s nothing but a poor girl.” 

The woman beside him swung off an 
arm’s length. “Poor girl! She? Half a 
million dollars!” 

Policeman X stared at his companion. 
He wondered if Annie had suddenly gone 
crazy. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
muttered. 

““Her—that devil—Mary Fane!”’ 

His knees became jelly. He stopped, 
turning a pale vacuous countenance upon 
her blazing wrath. 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Of course I am! I haven’t lived oppo- 
site her for three years, I haven’t seen her 
get out of her mother’s automobile a hun- 
dred times, and not know her, even with 
that hat over her face! And that dress! 
Masquerading!” 

Something in the breast of Policeman X 
seemed to be sinking down like lead through 
his body. A wave of heat crept slowly up- 
ward, scorching his throat, dimming his 
eyes, burning to the roots of his hair. Bis 
head felt like hot glass at the point of 

bursting. Two small, detached memories 
floated in it like sparks. 

“And I told her she had the devil of a 
temper; I asked her if I could call on her!”’ 

“Oh, I know her!” the voice beside him 
continued frantically. ‘‘ Masquerading like 
a respectable girl so she won’t be recog- 
nized. Runnin’ round after you as she ran 
after that actor.” 

“Tt’s not true,” he burst out in his agony 
of humiliation. “She wouldn’t look at me!” 

The woman before him glared like a 
lioness. 

“Why wouldn’t she? Why wouldn’t any 
woman look at ye? She was lookin’ at ye 
all the time yer comin’ down the street. 
She’s just the kind to get hold of a poor 
unsuspectin’ feller like you. And you'll 
defend her tome! Michael!” 

Her hand dragged at his arm, and sud- 
denly he felt her whole weight against his 
shoulder as though her own strength had 
deserted her. Her face startled him. It 
was so like—no, it wasn’t—but it was the 
look—that look so like hate. 

The only difference seemed that the face 
in the park had been for someone else. 
This was for him. 

““Annie,”’ he whispered, ‘‘on my honor, 
she thinks nothing at all about me, 1 
never saw her before to-night. I’m nothing 
to her. And she’s nothing to me.’’ He was 
conscious, strangely enough, that as he 
spoke them the words became true. When 
the door had shut upon her, when she had 
said “‘No’’—that had been the end. The 
dream had melted. And the thing that 
made it hardest to bear was that the reality 
confronting him did not believe him. The 
eyes, so strangely like the eyes of his dream, 
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so different, clearer, more direct and un- 
compromising, were fastened upon him 
with a merciless incredulity. He took her 
hand. The muscular fingers were trembling. 

“Tt is true,” he entreated, pulling her 
arm through his and beginning to drag her 
forward again. “Listen, now, if I tell 
you ees Sh, 32 

““Ah-h-h, tell me what you’ve been 
tellin’ her!” 

“Tl tell you more.” The inspiration 
seized him, sweeping him off his feet. “If I 
tell you something I’ve never told her, an’ 
she’ll never know—nobody’ll ever know 
but you—would you believe me then?” 

“What?” 

“It’s my secret. I’d meant never to tell 
anyone. If I trust you with it a 

Her steady probing gaze faltered. Some- 
thing more piercing than hate, more pro- 
foundly disturbing, looked at him for an 
instant. 

“Tf you’re tellin’ me true?” 

“T am, as God’s above! I never saw her 
before to-night. As I-was crossin’ the 
park—she was after a feller ——”’ 

“That actor!” 

“You know about it?” 

“Sure. Everybody does.” 

“Then if she has the - money, why 
wouldn’t he marry her?” 

“She ain’t of age. Maybe she couldn’t 
get it.” 

He reflected. ‘‘H’m, it would be that. 
He’s a bad lot; and y’see, he threw her 
down. She tried: to—well, it’s something 
you’d never think of, Annie.’’ 

“To kill him?” Annie inquired calmly. 

Policeman X was not so appalled at this 
remark as he might have been three hours 
before. Nevertheless there was something 
odd in the way he looked at her. 

“What made you say that?” 

“Ah, Michael, you’re so innocent! What 
else would she do, a woman like that, with 
no respect for herself?”’ 

“Yes,” Policeman X murmured, “that’s 

She had no respect for herself; but, 


it. 


Annie, she wasn’t bad. There was no harm |. 


in her at all except that she was crazy with 
love for him. She had no idea what she 
was doin’, poor kid. An’ when she fainted 
I took it out of her hand without his ever 
seein’.”’ 

Sorts : 

“Yes. An’ lied to him, and bullied him 
until he run off.”’ 

“Michael, suppose he brings it up 
against you?”’ 

“How?” 

“But doesn’t she 

““Haven’t I told yer she doesn’t know 
anythin’? I pretended to her there was no 
such thing; that she had just dreamed it. 
To save her face, you know, Annie, and 
anyhow I thought it was safer. No one 
knows that I’ve got it—but you.” 

Her gaze, fascinated, horrified, traveled 
over his imposing figure. She breathed 
“What?” and then became aware that they 
were no longer walking. They were stand- 
ing in a huddle of shadows between two 
gaunt brick walls, looking off on a purplish- 
black void edged with glittering lights. An 
odor of wet decaying timbers rose to their 
nostrils. She shrank back. 

‘What are you going to do?” 

He was looking away from her, out upon 
the wide black expanse where an occasional 
red or green eye like that of some sea mon- 
ster moved deliberately. He repeated as 
though he were reciting a lesson: “I’m go- 
ing to take it and throw it into the river, 
where no one can ever be hurt by it or 
reminded of it again.” 

She leaned forward eagerly as he drew 
his hand out of his pocket. Only a hand 
appeared, closed, and half hidden by the 

uff. 

: “You don’t ‘want to see it, Annie. I’ve 
trusted you. Now you trust me, and take 
my word for it.” ; 

He made a long step aside from her, 
swung on his heel, bent his body and arm, 
and with the strong twist of the thrower 
flung high and far. A small twinkling 
speck soared upward, flashed in a narrow 
are across the sky, shot downward, van- 
ished as if the night had opened its mouth. 

Turning he advanced, his face very 
grave, and held out his empty palms. Her 
eyes were fixed upon him with amazement, 
with a touch of awe, as though he had just 
performed some magic transformation. It 
was that, if anything, that made her hesi- 
tate before suddenly giving both hands 
and pressing close to him in an irrational | 
panic. 


‘What was it?” she whispered. é 
“‘Vitriol,” said the innocent Policeman X. 
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car manufacturers are adopt- 
ing Neverleek Material as 
regular equipment. It 
tailors splendidly and has 
strength to hold plate glass 
windows without sagging. 


LL tops may look more 
or less alike when new. 
But Neverleek Top Mate- 
rial is guaranteed for serv- 
ice. It keeps its beauty, 
lines and waterproofness 
after years and years of use. 
You can always be sure 
with Neverleek that the 
top will be a credit to 
the car. 


If you are having your 
present car fixed up for 
Spring, how about a new 
top covering of Neverleek? 
Ask your top-maker, or 
auto dealer. Booklet and 
samples on request. 


After observing it in serv- 
ice, more and more motor 
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THE EVERLASTING HILLS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


‘Oh, I see,” she smiled. “‘Runaways?” 

“That’s it,” he said. ‘‘That’s just it.” 

‘Well now, that’s different. But there 
ain’t no one up yet—table girls nor nothin’. 
You'll have to eat in here.”’ 

“T’m game,” agreed Hardington. “Shall 
I get her?” 

“<T dunno what the boss’ll say when he 
gits up.” 

“We'll be out of here before then,’ an- 
swered Hardington. 

Helen was able to set her hat right, which 
helped considerably in her general appear- 
ance, but for all that there is not much 
doubt but what she would have occasioned 
gossip had she been obliged to run the 
gantlet in the public dining room of the 
boarders now happily sleeping. As it was 
Mrs. Hamden, who received her hospitably 
enough at the beginning, tossed up her nose 
a bit when Mrs. Hardington after being 
seated at the wooden kitchen table threw 
back her opera cape revealing her white 
rounded shoulders and the beautiful lines 
of her soft neck. 


When Hardington tossed aside his coat: 


and calmly seated himself in full evening 
dress the effect might have been disturb- 
ing to anyone even less conventionally in- 
clined than Mrs. Hamden. 

Helen found her own cheeks a bit flushed 
and when Hardington laughed at that they 
only deepened in color. 

But Mrs. Hamden was true to her word 
and served them breakfast—a piping hot 
breakfast right off the stove not three feet 
away. She even sat down with them and 
had her own coffee at Hardington’s invi- 
tation. 

“Lordy!’”? she exclaimed. ‘‘You two 
must be younger than you look.” 

“T should hate to tell you how old we 
are,’’ answered Hardington. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s all the way you feel. 
How much farther you planning to go?” 

“‘We haven’t made any plans. Can you 
tell us where we are now?” 

“This is Charlestown, New Hampshire. 
Didn’t you know even that?” 

Hardington shook his head. 

“‘Well, you must be in love 

That struck Hardington as a curious 
idea, He had not thought of anything of 
the sort. But when he glanced up and met 
his wife’s eyes he saw them tremble as 
shyly away as though she were twenty 
again. 

“Maybe,” he smiled. ‘‘Maybe there is 
something in that.” 

“Carl!” she exclaimed in protest at 
public discussion of such decidedly intimate 
personal matters. 

By the time they had finished, life was 
already beginning to stir above and about 
them. 

Reluctantly he rose and draped the cape 
once more about his wife and shut himself 
up in his coat. 

‘It’s time we moved on,” he decided. 

He pressed a ten-dollar bill into Mrs. 
Hamden’s hospitable hand and left her star- 
ing at it as he turned back to the machine. 
He took his place at the wheel, started the 
engine and moved on—in the direction he 
was pointing. 

‘‘Where are you going now?” gasped 
Helen. 

He raised his eyes to the clean-cut horizon 
bounded by purple hills. 

“See that big one in the middle? I’m 
aiming for that.” 

“But, Carl,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s broad 
daylight now.”’ 

She seemed to imply that they had no 
place out here in the full glare of the sun. 
And as far as their costumes went there was 
some truth in that. But though the excla- 
mation pulled Hardington up with a jerk, 
it was not of this he was thinking... Until 
this moment he had considered the morning 
as a continuation of the night. She had 
reminded him it was not that. This was 
a new day—a working day, and here he was 
nine hours distant from his office. Har- 
dington threw off the clutch and applied 
the brake, bringing the car toa standstill 
with a jerk. There were a dozen matters 
he had planned to attend to this forenoon; 
matters that yesterday he had considered 
vitally important. So at this moment they 
still seemed. They involved a possible 
profit or loss of several thousand dollars. 
Never before in his life had he failed to be 
on the job in a situation of this sort. He 
turned his car. 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘are we going back?” 
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It was a sharp impulsive cry that drew 
his eyes to her. Once again as at the break- 
fast table he saw the color in her cheeks 
deepen. But with a frown he drew out his 
watch. It was six o’clock. 

“T can’t make the office, but I can get 
Dunbar at his home on the long distance,” 
he snapped. 

So he turned his back on the purple hill 
and retraced the road to the little town. 
He found a telephone in the local grocery 
store which was just opening and put in his 
call, pacing the floor once more as he waited. 
Central worked hard to rouse the soundly 
sleeping young gentleman in peaceful New 
York, and when he did answer found him 
in no very good humor at being dragged 
from bed at this unearthly hour. But that 
was all in the day’s work and she calmly 
econnnected him with Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, and Hardington. 

“Hello, Dunbar! Hardington speaking.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the astonished gen- 
eral manager. 

“T_I’ve got stranded up here in the 
mountains. I don’t see how I can get in 
to-day.” 

“Stranded? Car broke down?” 

*“‘No, but—well, never mind how I got 
here. I’m two hundred and sixty miles 
from New York.” 

“T see. Now that you are there,” ven- 
tured Dunbar, ‘‘why don’t you stay a 
while?”’ ; 
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“*T think I can swing things all right, sir.” 

“Vou do, do you? Well, I don’t.” 

“‘T beg your pardon. I only thought 

“There are plenty of other things for 
you to think about.” 

In the next five minutes Hardington gave 
him a list, receiving in reply merely con- 
firmatory ‘‘ Yes, sirs.”” Except in the mat- 
ter of getting out of bed at six o’clock in the 
morning Dunbar was remarkably level- 
headed. 

“T’ll be at the office at eight to-morrow,” 
concluded Hardington. 

He returned to the car feeling easier, 
when Helen called to him from the door of 
a neighboring store. 

“‘We really can’t go farther in any direc- 
tion looking like this,”’ she declared. ‘I’ve 
found a suit in here which I think will just 
fit you.”’ 

He entered reluctantly, having just fig- 
ured that in the next hour he could do 
forty miles toward New York. To humor 
her he retired to the rear and tried on the 
pepper-and-salt thing she handed him. Of 
course the question of a proper fit of a suit 
of clothes is—like most things—purely rela- 
tive. The proprietor assured him that ex- 
cept for a few details like taking up the 
trguser legs some three inches and taking in 
the coat as many inches more—trifles which 
could be attended to in an idle moment— 
he could not ask for anything more. 

“Tm not asking for anything more,” 
replied Hardington. ‘‘I’d even be satisfied 
with a little less.” 

But when he came back to Helen he 
immediately forgot his own appearance, for 
she stood there ready to greet him in a 
purchase for herself—a suit technically de- 
scribed as a nobby blue serge. It had been 
somewhat hastily adjusted over a blue and 
white shirt waist approximately a size too 
large for her. 

As Hardington burst out into a roar of 
laughter she stammered: ‘Anyhow it 
covers me.” 

“Tt does that,” admitted Hardington— 
“in folds.” 

But as she grasped the details of her hus- 
band’s suit she felt more comfortable. 

““We'll take these,” she decided. 

“Not seriously,’’ returned Hardington. 

““We can’t do better.” 

“Then,” declared Hardington, ‘‘it won’t 
do to reach New York until after dark.” 

Hardington paid for the clothes out of 
the hundred-dollar bill Helen had given 
him and which fortunately he had broken 
at the roof garden. He still had some sixty 
dollars left. 

Returning to the car he again caught 
sight of the purple hill in the middle dis- 
tance. 
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“Do you know,” he said thoughtfully, — 


“T think we could make that and still get 
back.”’ 
“Tt doesn’t look far,”’ she nodded. 


So they turned their car north for a little 


way. But this was a curious sort of purple 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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hill. It kept receding will-o’-the-wisp fash- 
ion. No sooner did he reach a crest that 
appeared to be the one he was seeking than 
he saw that as a matter of fact the real 
crest lay much farther beyond. Swooping 
down the long inclines and skimming across 
the intervales and climbing the winding yel- 
low roads he kept on and on and on. And 
the farther he went the less he thought of 
what lay behind him and the more curious 
he became of what lay ahead. 

They lunched at Littleton and then 
swung to the right into the very heart of 
the White Mountains. But they did not 
stop where the big hotels were. The gentle- 
men with golf sticks and the ladies in riding 
costume frightened them on. From this 
point their course became even more aim- 
less than before. They merely kept to the 
good roads. Toward the middle afternoon 
the guideposts seemed to indicate they were 
headed for Dixville Notch, but at a town 
called Errol they got off the road and to- 
ward five that afternoon found themselves 
at Wilsons Mills—a hamlet that as far as 
anyone could see was of no consequence at 
all. And yet it was here that Hardington 
met Bill. It happened most casually. He 
had stopped for gasoline, when Bill strolled 
out of the only store in town, a gunny sack 
over his shoulder, hesitated a moment and 
came to the car. 

“Going up to the dam?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know,’ replied Hardington. 
“Any reason why I should?” 

“Thought you might be going fishin’, 
that’s all.” 

“Fishing for what?” 

“Red-spots, 0’ course.” 

“T don’t have to fish for red spots,” 
shuddered Hardington, remembering the 
things that used to come over his eyes at 
the end of the day. 

“T’ve hearn tell ’bout where you could 
ketch ’em in your hands, but I ain’t never 
seed the place yet,” responded Bill. 

Hardington rather liked the appearance 
of this lank ‘tanned man with sky-blue 
eyes. So he continued the conversation. 

“Supposing I should go to the dam, what 
then?” he asked. 

“Td ask ye for a lift.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Round three miles.” 

**Get in.” 

Bill climbed in back and Hardington 
started for the dam. It was on this road 
that he met with his only bit of bad luck, 
or perhaps the accident was due to the fact 
that his eyes had begun to feel the strain of 
his long drive. At any rate he did not see 
a bad water rib in the road and took it at 
a pace that snapped a spring. It left the 
car as badly crippled as a man with a 
sprained ankle. By careful driving Har- 
dington managed to limp to the dam—a 
big stone structure that held back the 
waters of Magalloway, making a lake some 
fifteen miles long and from a mile to three 
miles wide. And all round these waters lay 
purple hills of the kind he had been chasing 
allday. Bill got out with his gunny sack. 

“What ye goneter do now?” he inquired. 

There was one house in sight and Har- 
dington saw running into it the little wire 
that connected it with all the rest of the 
world. 

‘Telephone New York for a spring,’’ he 
answered. 

“How soon you reckon you'll git it?” 

“Not to-night, sure,” reflected Harding- 

ton. “To-morrow possibly. Any place 
round here to put up?” 
» “Dunno of any unless ye come to camp 
with me. You’re welcome to a bunk in the 
shack and I reckon we can scrape up some 
grub.” 

“That sounds good only—holy smoke, 
I’m due in New York in the morning!”’ 

In the excitement of the day he had lost 

sight of that fact. Even now it did not stir 
the response in him that it should. For one 
thing it was amazingly still round here. 
When he stopped talking he heard nothing 
but a sleepy twitter of birds and the low 
deep rumbling of the water booming over 
the dam—a noise that scarcely seemed like 
anoise. It was more like a song. 
._ “Well,” said Bill, picking up his sack, 
“T guess I’ll be stirrin’ then. The old motor 
boat gits kind of cranky sometimes and I’d 
rather cross these waters in daylight.” 

“But look here,” protested Hardington 
helplessly, “you can’t leave us like this.” | 

“You’re welcome to come along as I said 
afore.”’ 

Hardington turned to Helen. 
“Tt’s the only thing to do, isn’t it?” 
She nodded wearily. 


“You wait where you are and I’ll tele- 
phone Dunbar.” 

Dunbar was at his club enjoying a well- 
earned dinner when he received a telephone 
call. He resented the interruption. Pri- 
vately he did so none the less when he found 
that it was Hardington calling from some- 
where up in the wilds of Maine. He should 
have called up during business hours. He 
felt better about it, however, when he 
learned the boss was stuck for another day. 
Hardington had been getting on his nerves 
lately. Yes, everything was going along all 
right and he would ship a spring by express. 
Yes, also a money order by mail. 

“Hope you get some fish, sir.” 

““Who’s going to fish?” snorted Har- 
dington. 

“Beg pardon, I thought that was what 
you were there for.” 

“Tt isn’t. I’m here because I’m here— 
that’s all. Better get that spring off to- 
night if you can.” 

The sun was beginning to set when Har- 
dington and his wife stepped into the greasy 
tub Bill called a motor boat. He wrapped 
a blanket round his wife and watched the 
phenomenon of the morning reversed. The 
gold in the west became crimsoned. Then 
the pinks and greens appeared, slowly fad- 
ing into the purple of thesky. One by one, 
then thousands by thousands, the timid 
stars ventured from their hiding places. 
With the noisy engine working hard the 
boat began to cut through the darkening 
waters into the land of nowhere. Rugged 
hills topped with trees were silhouetted 
against the sky—silent things in an im- 
mensity of silence. 

Hardington stared attheminawe. He had 
never been in the woods in his life. What 
few vacations he had taken had always 
been along the coast among people. His 
impression, however much it ran counter 
to an elementary education in geography, 
was that there were people everywhere. 
And people are a shifting, changing, ephem- 
eral lot. But standing here by his wife’s 
side with the liquid dark his highway, and 
the old hills his horizon, and a million miles 
of space above him, he forgot the crowds. 
He was in a setting that went back a million 
years into the past and was prepared to go 
forward a million years into the future. 
And people—lives—were compassed, trim- 
ming them of infancy and dotage, by a 
matter of thirty or forty years. He sat 
down beside Helen and felt round until he 
found her hand. 

“Some world, this, isn’t it?’’ he whis- 
pered. 

But her head was nodding. And pretty 
soon his own began to nod. After this he 
remembered indistinctly getting a bump as 
the boat made a landing ori a wooded shore, 
of stumbling up a rocky path to a cabin and 
still more hazily of climbing into a bunk 
which he mistook for a sleeping-car berth. 

In spite of this Hardington was up at 
dawn. Helen, too, insisted on rising. The 
same force roused them that kept the sun 
on his course and trumpeted reveille to all 
living things among the pines. Bill already 
had the coffee boiling on the camp stove in 
the cooking shanty. Moreover, he already 
had corn cake in the oven and bacon in the 
frying pan. He showed his guests where 
the running water was—a spring bubbling 
up from beneath the roots of an old tree. 
When Hardington dipped into it and 
splashed it over his face he gasped from the 
icy sting of it, but it left him feeling as 
fresh as though just shaven. 

During breakfast Bill apologized for 
leaving them alone during the day. 

‘I’m forest warden here,” he explained. 
“T’ve got to look at some trails over the 
hills yonder. Of course if ye want to come 
along—well, there’s a stream I know about 
that will keep you busy.” 

“Yonder!” exclaimed Hardington. ‘I 
thought this was the end of yonder.” 

“You're not far from the Canada border,” 
answered Bill. ‘“‘I reckon you could keep 
right on across that to the North Pole.” 

“Then this is only the edge of the 
woods?” d 

“Just the fringe as ye might say.” 

“Are you game to go a little farther, old 
lady?’’ questioned Hardington. 

‘With you,” she smiled. 

Bill found a couple of poles and a book of 
old flies for them and at six they started 
through the woods, still wet with dew, over 
a narrow path that looked as though it had 
been traced by a frightened squirrel. With 
Bill leading, they went on and on and on 
over pine-crested knolls and down tiny 
gullies and through sun-sprinkled openings 
and over more pine-crested knolls. So it 
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The first “Approved-In-All-Capacities” 
renewable fuse using an inexpensive bare 


renewal link for restoring a blown fuse 
to its original efficiency. 
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Do you know what you spend yearly for electrical 
protection? Call in your electrician—get the fig- 
ures—they are four-fifths too high if you are using 
fuses which are discarded after operation, on cir- 
cuits carrying variable loads. 


How scores of thousands of fuse users cut the cost 
of electrical protection 80% yearly. 
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Link, applied in a few minutes, makes a blown 
Economy Fuse as good as new. Nothing is dis- 
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A wireless station in an hour 


Wireless operating is no longer complicated or expensive. 
Your boy can have his own wireless station completely 
assembled and be receiving messages within an hour after 
he gets a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving Set. 
This outfit, designed and built by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U. S. Army during the war, is a complete station of the latest and 
most approved type and will receive messages from stations 300 
miles away. The Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete type 
that pulls out of the box, but acompact instrument of the new enclosed 
panel type, in a quartered oak cabinet. 
The Book of Instructions included with the outfit contains full informa- 
tion about operating and tells the location of the Government and commer- 
cial wireless stations— when they send messages and how toreceive them. 
ee Gilbert Radio outfits are all illus- 
trated. and described in our special 


hay wae Radio catalog—sent free on request. 
coronas If you wish to purchase a Gilbert 
5 Wirguess Qurer outfit immediately and your dealer 


cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: 

The A. C. Gilbert- Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto: 

In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co. 

125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 
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FOR FORDS 
STYLISH GLASS REAR 
CURTAIN LIGHTS 


Will dress up your Ford, give you better 
rear view and protection from the weather. 
Wear as long as the car itself. Metal 


ES 


C 


sashes are light and strong; clamp, one on 
each side, to reénforced edges of opening. 
Finished in fired enamel. Will not sag or 
tear curtain. 


Set of three, $2.50. 


Lege 


SINGLE EXPANSION 
TIRE CARRIER 


The newest addition to our well o 
known line of carriers. Combines fe 5 
neatness of appearance with greater ‘ 
convenience. A simple pull of lever 
instantly releases tire, which is gripped 
tightly from the inside. Carries any 
size tire or rim used. 


Rear Single $5.00. 
Rear Double $6.50. 
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DOUBLE CRADLE 
SIDE CARRIER. 


No tire carrier has been more popu- 
lar among Ford owners. Fits close to 
the body, is strong and rigid, well 
finished in fired-enamel. Has thief- 
proof self-adjusting locking device. 
Easily installed. Price $5.00. 

Single Cradle Carrier (for one tire only), $3.50 
Rear Double Cradle, $6.00 
Rear Single Cradle, $4.50 


Buuad ie ERT 


Ask for Hastings accessories at your dealer's. If 
not immediately obtainable we will send prepaid. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Hastings, Michigan 
Dealers: Send for Catalogue of Our Full Line 
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seemed to Hardington it would have been 
possible to have gone forever, world with- 
out end, amen. So it seemed to the woman 
trudging along just ahead of him. There 
was a sense of limitlessness here both as to 
time and space. He who had gauged every 
hour of the day in minutes was in the land 
where not even centuries counted greatly. 
When La Salle and Father Marquette had 
roamed the trackless wilderness these acres 
looked just as they did to-day. So they 
had looked even before that. What a num- 
ber of years, when you stopped to think 
about it, this old world had persisted! And 
though at different times and in different 
sections men had made for each other’s 
throats and killed almost to the point of 
extermination, things had gone on. Some- 
how things had gone on. Hardington got 
hold of this as a new idea—vaguely at first, 
sensing it only as he did theintangible earthy 
smell of the damp woods. But the deeper 
he went into the cloistered fastness of these 
mute companions of the sun, the sky and 
the stars the more of a reality it became. 
At Little Bear Brook Bill put together 


.the poles and showed Hardington how to 


tie on a fly. 

“Then,” he said, casting over the waters 
of the broad stream, ‘‘you just tickle the 
ripples and RR 

As he spoke a half-pound trout jumped 
for the bucktail. Quickly he handed the 
pole to Hardington. 

“Keep him in the water!” he shouted. 

That looked easy, but it did not prove 
easy at all. In less than ten seconds the 
trout shook himself free. Hardington was 
all out of breath with excitement. 

“There’s plenty more,” consoled Bill. 
“T’m goneter leave ye now. Keep to the 
stream and come back here round three and 
I'll pick ye up.” 

With a wave of his hand he plunged into 
the woods again, leaving Hardington and 
his wife alone with the singing waters tum- 
bling down from the everlasting hills. 

When Dunbar appeared at the plant that 
same morning he was met by the foreman 
of the assembling room with a flat ulti- 
matum—an advance of fifteen cents an 
hour or a walkout within twenty-four hours. 

“But look here,” protested Dunbar. 
“Mr. Hardington is away.” 

The foreman shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s your hunt,” he concluded in- 
differently, and walked off. 

Dunbar went back to his desk with his 
head swimming. A strike in that depart- 
ment would tie up the whole factory and 
this at such a time would be nothing short 
of a catastrophe. They were working over- 
time now to catch up with their orders. 

Dunbar picked up the telephone and put 
in a call for the operator at Wilson’s Mills. 
This was a situation calling for Hardington 
himself and if he knew the temper of the 
man he would fight this outrageous demand 
to the limit. The pity of it was that he had 
not known about this last night so that 
he could have had Hardington here this 
morning. 

The answer came back that there was no 
operator at Wilson’s Mills—only a Mr. 
Trumbull at the dam. 

“Give me him,” snapped Dunbar. 
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But when that connection was made 
Dunbar was not much better off. Mr. 
Trumbull had never heard of Mr. Har- 
dington. 

“You must have seen him,” insisted 
Dunbar. “His ear is laid up with a broken 
spring.” 

“‘Oh, that feller,’ replied Trumbull. 
“‘He’s gone off with Bill Stevens.” 

“Well, can’t you get him? This is im- 
portant.” 

“Don’t see how. Bill’s camp is twelve 
miles up the lake.” 

“Look here,’’ pleaded Dunbar, “‘I’ve 
got to reach him. He’s got to get back to 
town to-day. I’ll give you twenty-five 
dollars to take a message to him.” 

““Twenty-five dollars?” repeated Trum- 
bull skeptically. 

‘Are you on?” 

“You bet!” 

“*Then write down this. Ready?” 

“Let her go.”’ 

** Assembling room demanding an increase 
of fifteen cents an hour and threatening to 
walk out in twenty-four hours. Come at 
once. Urgent. Answer. Signed Dunbar. 
Repeat.”’ 

Trumbull repeated. 

‘Rush that now. If you get this to Mr. 
Hardington in time for him to connect to- 
night with a train for New York I’ll add ten 
more.” 

Hardington did not receive this message 
until he returned to camp at six that eve- 
ning from Little Bear Brook. Then he 
found Trumbull waiting. 

“T guess this is pretty important,” ex- 
claimed,the latter as he handed Hardington 
the scribbled memorandum. 

Hardington lowered, to the ground a 
string of eight red-spots ranging in size from 
a half pound to three. Helen stepped to his 
side anxiously as he read aloud. 

Menage she exclaimed in relief, “‘is that 
a ? ”? iE 

The frown which had begun to furrow 
Hardington’s brow vanished. The piquant 
aroma of birch bark and pine came to him 
oe the shanty where Bill was kindling a 

re. 

He saw the smoke curling toward the 
deepening purple above—the purple which 
had been since God first said ‘‘Let there be 
light”; the purple which was one with 
eternity. Rimmed below that in a trium- 
phant circle stood the everlasting hills. 

Hardington took a deep breath and as 
he did so he met his wife’s eyes—eyes which 
at this moment were as deep as the sky 
itself and quickened with a love light as 
tender as the dawn. 

It was almost in awe that Hardington 
answered. 

“Yes, that’s all. Queer Dunbar should 
get worked up over that.”’ : 

At eight that evening Dunbar received 
the following reply: 


“Do the best you can. I’ll be back in a 
couple of days.” 


‘A couple of days!’’ exclaimed Dunbar. 
“Good Lord, the man has gone crazy!” 

Perhaps. Or perhaps it was just a matter 
of perspective. A couple of days does not 
seem very long among the everlasting hills. 


THE CAT CLA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


down in the cat clause—as I call it—to wit: 
Before the termination of the six months im- 
mediately following his uncle’s death he 
must deliver to his cousin, Anne Brewerby, at 
her house a living bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue. Failing in this he loses 
all interests in his uncle’s estate, and the 
cool quarter of a million bucks—dollars, 
you know—goes to Miss Anne Brewerby. 

“And there you are, Mr. Clesby. Tough, 
isn’t it?) Now I don’t for a minute believe 
that old Brewerby ever expected young 
Coakley to be able to meet the conditions 
laid down in that cat clause of his will, do 
you? It was just his humorous way of 
taking revenge on the boy for having 
caused the death of Rastus—that was the 
name of the animal he booted out of exist- 
ence. There may be—I say there may be 
a bobtailed black cat with a black tongue 
somewhere on this spinning sphere of ours, 
but I'd say it’s a hard combination to beat, 
and John Brewerby knew he was setting 
up a hard combination. I know that I’ve 
done little else in the past six months but 
hunt for such a cat, while Mortimer 
Coakley has spent his last cent many times 
over in running about the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico 
trying to dig up a bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue. We are in despair—in 
deep. The time expires in three days. 
Now if you ——” 

“‘T suppose you'd be willing to pay ——” 

“Pay? Mr. Clesby, we’d pay ten thou- 
sand dollars for the beast! We’d pay 
twenty thousand! Man, man, the man 
who brings that cat to me will simply be 
pointing a loaded gun at the head of Morti- 
mer Coakley and saying: ‘Stand still. and 
deliver!’” 

“Tt’s an interesting story you have told 
me, Mr. Rawlings,” said Mr. Clesby, rising 
to depart. “I’m not sure that I may not 
be able to E 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Clesby—only three 
days left. As the poet What’s-his-name 
said, Time and something-or-other doesn’t 
wait for anybody.” 

“No, no, I'll not forget. No use my 
telling you what I have in mind but—you 
may see me again, Mr. Rawlings. Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Clesby. But hon- 
estly I don’t believe I’ll ever see you here 
again. It’s a hard combination—a regular 
old Gordian knot that old What’s-his-title 
couldn’t untie with a two-handled sword. 
Good-by.” 

Out in the street Mr. Clesby stopped and 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully. : 

“Good money there!” he whispered to 
himself. “‘“Deuced good money! Manx 
cats are bobtailed—I thought of that. And 
I saw one of ’em—a black one too—out at 
the Widow Malone’s last week when I was 
there for her rent. It had a white spot 
over one eye, but that could be taken care 
of. If that cat—I guess I’ll take a run out 
there and look at that cat. There’s a 
chance—you never can tell.” 

But first he went to the New Union 
Bank, where he transferred a factory site 
to the International War Munitions Com- 
pany. He had purchased the property less 
than a year before and its sale now netted 
him something more than ten thousand 
dollars. As he passed.out of the bank 
Fred Markley, busy at one of the paying 
windows, gave him a friendly nod and smiled 
a cheery smile. 

“Too fresh!’’ muttered Mr. Clesby as he 
returned the nod. 

He ate a frugal lunch at the Highway- 
man’s Club, where he was a member, then 
took a street car and traveled to the Hill 
District, where he owned a number of 
shacks that were occupied by steel-mill 
laborers. 

Something like fear showed in the Widow 
Malone’s face when she opened the door 
in answer to a knock and saw her landlord 
standing on the steps. 

“Why—why, it ain’t rint day yit, Mr. 
Clesby,”’ she stammered. 

“No, Mrs. Malone,’ returned Mr. 
Clesby, ‘I’ve come on another errand. 
I'll step inside and sit down if you'll allow 
me.” He stepped into the poor little room 
that Mrs. Malone called her settin’ room 
and took a chair. 

“Don’t tell me, Mr. Clesby, that you’ve 
sold the house to the mills and that I’ll be 
havin’ to move!” cried the worried woman. 

“Oh, no, no, Mrs. Malone! Calm your- 
self, This is my errand: When I,was here 


the last time I think I saw a black eat 
about the house. I’d like to have another 
look at that cat. I might now wish to buy 
it from you.” 

“A black cat is it? Yes, we do have a 
black cat—we call ’im Netty, but the name 
doesn’t suit the baste whativer. The 
mishtake, Mr. Clesby, was made at first 
whin we wasn’t sure and we got so used to 
callin’ her Netty that we’ve called him 
Netty iver since. Patsy! Oh, Patsy!’’ 

A shock-headed_freckle-faced boy came 
running in from the rear of the house. 

“Patsy, darlint, go bring Netty fer Mr. 
Clesby to have a look at. Where is he?” 

‘Under the house playin’ with the rat 

him and me ketched.” 

“Fetch him out,” said Mr.Clesby. “Imay 
want to give you a half dollar for him.” 

The boy dived out of the room:and in a 
minute there rose a hubbub of noise directly 
beneath Mr. Clesby’s feet—yells and hoots 
and caterwauling and the thump-rattle- 
bang of thrown brickbats and tin cans. 
Then a voice came floating up through the 
thin worn flooring: “TI can’t git im! He’s 
backed back in a hole!” 

Mr. Clesby went outside to help. He 
fetched one of the Widow Malone’s clothes 
poles and got down on his knees at the side 
of the house where under the boy’s direc- 
tions he poked and prodded in the dirty 
darkness beneath the building. His trousers 
were soiled and stained at the knees; he 
blackened his hands; cobwebs swept his 
face and pulverized portions of his old house 
rattled down upon him, mixed in his hair, 
stuck to his perspiring face and neck, 
slipped down his collar; a rusty nail in the 
house siding scratched a red line across his 
bald dome. But Mr. Clesby heeded not 
such trifles. He poked and prodded with 
the clothes pole. He yelled to the boy be- 
neath for instructions. 

“Which side? How’s that? Am I close 
to him? Tell me where!”’ 

“Ye-o-ow! I’ve got ’im!” screeched 
Patsy from the gloom. “Ouch! Quit yer 
pokin’ me, dad-blame it! Ain’t I told 
you I got ’im?”’ 

Mr. Clesby laid down his pole and rose 
to his feet. Out from beneath the house 
came the boy with a squirming, clawing, 
yowling, spitting black cat held firmly 
under one arm. They went into the settin’ 
room. Patsy with much effort was keeping 
hold of the cat, jet black in color with the 
exception of a single spot of white above 
its right eye. 

“T’d’a’ got ’im sooner if he’d a’ had a tail, 
but he ain’t got no tail,” said the boy. The 
animal was a bobtailed Manx. 

“That’s the ticket—you got him any- 
way,” said Mr. Clesby. “Now pull his 
mouth open.” 

“Pull his mouth open!’’ repeated Patsy 
in astonishment. “Pull his mouth open, 
my old gum boots! Fer the lova Mike, 
how’m I goin’ to pull his mouth open? 
He’d chaw me up like a—like a wild hyena 
in a circus! Wouldn’t you, Netty?” 

“But I’ve got to see his tongue!” 


snapped Mr. Clesby. “Did you ever see it? 


What color is it?”’ 

“Sure, I’ve saw it! It’s ’bout the same 
color as a ripe watermelon inside. Gee, 
I like watermelon, don’t you? Ouch! 
Geewhillikens, Netty, keep them claws 
outen my legs!” 

“Here, here! If I can’t see the cat’s 
tongue I won’t know whether I’ll want to 
buy him or not,” cried Mr. Clesby. 

“‘Well, d’ye reckon we could manage it 
if you’d hold his hin’ legs ’nd me his front 
legs, ’nd have maw prize open his mouth 
with the handle of a knife?”” asked the boy. 
“Let’s try it anyhow. It won’t hurt ’im 
a bit. Grab holt, Mr. Clesby, ’nd grab 
tight, you bet! Now, maw, bring a knife— 
one of them old ones.”’ 

The Widow Malone protested volubly at 
the proposal, but at last consented to try 
to perform the part chosen for her. The 
eat protested silently with set jaws and 
staring eyes. Mr. Clesby offered no objec- 
tion to the scheme and the Widow Malone 
unenthusiastically set to work. A minute, 
two minutes of persistent application of the 
knife handle against one side of the animal’s 
mouth, and then Patsy gave a cry. 

“Hi! Looky! ’Sopen!” 

Gleaming rows of white stalactites and 
stalagmites in a small pink cavern became 
visible to those who wished to behold. 

Mr. Clesby looked but once. 

“Bah!” hesnorted., “ Let go, everybody!”’ 
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A complete line of 
bookkeeping machine 
accessories for all 
makes of machines. 


Accuracy you 
will appreciate 


Your machine bookkeeping 
folks know how important 
extreme accuracy is in the 
manufacture of posting ma- 
chine leaves and forms. 


Baker-Vawter’s long expe- 
rience in specializing along 
these lines is seen in the ex- 
cellence of its products. Let 
one of our men explain our 
service to you in dollars and 
cents terms. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain produc- 
tion at these points: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


But You Can’t Paint the Top 


A coat of paint will ntake the body shine and cover up the 
signs of wear—but you can’t fill holes in the top or make 
the top look new with paint—it just can’t be done. 


What you need for that newly painted car is a BADGER SLIP ROOF 


A Complete New Re-Covering 


The BADGER SLIP ROOF isa per- 
fect fitting Roof and Back Curtain 
patterned from the car manufac- 
turer’s original models; completely 
sewed and ready to put on. For 
all models and: makes of cars. 


Choice of the world’s finest Mohair 
and Rubber fabrics—including the 
famous ‘‘ Neverleek’”’ and ‘‘ Dread- 
naut’’ guaranteed toppings—now 
used as standard equipment by most 
fine car manufacturers. 


See your garage, automobile or accessory dealer for actual samples 
of materials, styles and remarkably low prices. No loss in use of 
car—attached in a couple of hours. Thousands already in use. 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
Also makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for Automobiles 


SURE 


a eee ALL=CARS — 
ETOM a : 


=i \LE GARAGES 
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Ww HEREVER you go The Florsheim 
Shoe is known as a good shoe. Years of 
dependable service have steadily spread 
Florsheim reputation and popularity—the 
name and the shoe have earned the confi 
dence of all men who look for quality for 
what they pay. Buy your shoes by reputa- 
tion. See that they bear the quality mark 
“Florsheim” and you are sure of value—satis- 
faction in comfort, service and appearance. 


Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 


The name in every pair—‘“‘The 
Florsheim Shoe’ — look for it. 


The 

Florsheim Shoe Company 
Manufacturers Chicago 
Write for Book | 
“Styles of the Times 


The 
“<< Moreland— 
. Style M-48 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


The famous Paris kneeling figure stands for the highest ideals 
known in the garter industry. It guarantees the fulfillment 
of the “square deal” principle all the way from the happy, 


well paid workers who make them, to you—the satisfied wearer. 


Imitations, at any price, cost you too much 
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Three pairs of hands were simultaneously 
jerked away from the body of the straining 
struggling cat. A tailless black comet shot 
out through the open door, described a 
beautiful parabola through the yard and 
disappeared behind a coal shed. 

‘‘Here’s your dime,” said Mr. Clesby, 
handing a coin to the boy. ‘I don’t want 
the cat.’’ Ang he left the house. 

Patsy stood watching him up the street. 

“Maw, that ol’ guy’s gone plumb bugs!” 
hesaid. ‘‘Yes, sir, he’s bugs plumb!” 

‘“‘He’s crazy, that’s what it is!”’ declared 
the Widow Malone with emphasis. ‘“‘And 
it’s me that’ll be movin’ out of his house 
afore iver he comes here agin. Wantin’ to 
have a look at a cat’s tongue! Boosh! 
Crazy as a loonytick!” 

In the street car which Mr. Clesby 
boarded to return to the city he sat and 
mused. 

“Tt was a chance in a million, I know, 
but worth looking after just the same. 
You never can tell. It’s mighty nice 
money that’s going to go to waste—mighty 
nice! Twenty thousand—maybe more—— 
T’ll bet I could make him raise it.” 

He carefully brushed the knees of his 
trousers; he rubbed his blackened hands 
vigorously with a pocket handkerchief; he 
traced the long red scratch made by the 
rusty nail across his bald head with a pudgy 
forefinger and looked at the end of the 
finger to see if it was stained with blood. 

“Pshaw!”’ 

He said it so loud that the conductor 
jumped and reached for the bell rope. But 
he dropped his hand and turned to glare at 
Mr. Clesby. 

‘““We passed Shaw Street five blocks 
back and I called it, too, you bet! Why 
don’t you listen for your street?’’ The 
conductor was angry. Mr. Clesby moved 
to another seat in the car. 

“Pshaw!’’ He said it again—this time 
in a lower tone. ‘‘Still you never can tell.” 

On the following morning Mr. Clesby 
again sat before his open fire of glowing 
anthracite smoking his pipe and reading 
the classified advertisements in the Times. 

‘‘Business as usual, papa?’’ asked his 
daughter Mildred in a laughing voice as 
she came from her plants in the sun room. 

“‘ Always, my dear, always. And I notice 
that the black-cat ad is in again this morn- 
ing. There’s a tidy little purse waiting for 
the man who can produce a bobtailed black 
cat with a black tongue, Mildred. I should 
say so! Now if young Markley—— Ha, 
ha! But he isn’t cute enough—no, no!” 

“Do you know something about this 
black-cat ad, papa? Have you been in- 
vestigating?”’ 

““Why, yes, I sort of looked the thing up, 
you know, and found out about the will. 
Just happened to be down that way— 
Wilmot Building.” 

“What is it? I want to hear all about it. 
Tell me, dad, tell me!”’ 

The girl drew a chair before the fire and 
sat down by her father’s side. Mr. Clesby 
nothing loath at once started to repeat the 
story told to him by Attorney Robert S. 
Rawlings. The tale made Mildred laugh. 
She laughed at every pause the story-teller 
made. She laughed even when the death 
of old Mr. Brewerby was mentioned. She 


*| laughed so much, thereby causing frequent 


interruptions, and Mr. Clesby was so par- 
ticular as to details that the end of the story 
had not been reached when the postman 
came bringing the morning mail. 

“You will have to wait for the remainder 
of the yarn, my dear, until I have looked 
over my mail.” 

“Very well, papa, but please hurry—I 
am so interested.’’ And still laughing the 
girl left the room. 

Mr. Clesby opened and read his letters. 
There were a dozen or more of them. All 
of them interested him—one more than the 
others, it seemed. He read it twice and 
when all the others had been disposed of he 
returned to the interesting one and read it 
through again. He liked the brevity and 
the businesslike tone of it. 

“This may come to something—you 
never can tell,” he murmured. ‘‘ Good prop- 
erty out on Millbank Avenue.” He read 
the letter again—this time aloud: 


“Mr. Uriah Clesby, City, Dear Sir: I 
understand that you do an extensive busi- 
ness in buying and selling real estate in 
your own interests. [I am owner of a prop- 
erty located on Millbank Avenue which 
I must dispose of quickly as my physician 
has ordered me to start South at once. 
Could you not call to see me—I am too ill 
to come to you—at my room, Number 312 
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in the Rialto Apartments, Hawgood Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
Street? I believe you will be interested in 
my Millbank property. 

“Trusting I may- have the pleasure of 
seeing you not later than Friday of this 
week, when I leave for the South, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“JoHN Z. UNDERHILL” 


When his daughter entered the room 
again Mr. Clesby was pulling on his gloves. 

“Why, you’re not going before you have 
told me the rest of that story, are you, 
papa?” she cried. 

“Yes, my dear, I must go at once,” re- 
plied Mr. Clesby. .‘‘I’ve got a business deal 
on that won’t wait. You remind me of the 
story this evening and I’ll finish it.” 

He took a street car, transferred to a 
cross-town line, transferred again to Haw- 
good Avenue and so reached the Rialto 
Apartments. A young man in a flowered 


bath robe answered his knock at the door 


of Room 312. 

“Are you Mr. Underhill?” he asked the 
young man. 

£VVes (sities 

“T am Mr. Clesby.” 

“Oh, indeed! Come in, Mr. Clesby. I 
am glad to see you. You are quite early. 
Excuse appearances round here—I am just 
temporarily located here in my friend’s 
absence and I’m afraid I’m a little careless. 
Sit down, please.”’ 

“The property you speak of in your 
letter—I have come to talk about that,” 
said Mr. Clesby. 

‘Just so, just so! Well, the property is 
on Millbank Avenue, as I said in my letter, 
and you know what Millbank Avenue is— 
one of the best streets in that part of the 
city. The house is less than ten years old, 
it is in the best of condition and it stands 
on a fine high lot. It has eight rooms, it is 
strictly modern and is really a desirable 


_holding. It is easily worth ten thousand 


dollars. But this trouble has hit me and 
I shall sacrifice it—eight thousand will buy 
it. I’ve got to leave this city to-morrow, 
Mr. Clesby, and heaven knows when I[’ll 
be back—if ever. Doctor’s orders, you 
know. Lungs, Mr. Clesby—lungs!”” And 
Mr. Underhill coughed a dry hollow cough 
and tapped his chest significantly. 

‘Millbank Avenue,” mused Mr. Clesby. 
“‘T never cared much for that street. I 
think your price is away too high, but I 
might run out and take a look at the place. 
You never can tell. Is it vacant?” 

“Yes, it has been vacant since my Aunt 
Caroline’s death a few months ago. I'll 
give you the key and if you do not care to 
come back to see me you can leave it at the 
garage on the next street. Twelve hundred 
seventeen—that’s the number. Here’s a 
card—I’ll write it down. I’d go out with 
you, but the doctor has forbidden me to 
quit the house. Anyway I’m pretty busy 
packing up my things, some to go into 
storage, some to be taken along South. 
It’s a job, Mr. Clesby—this getting ready 
to leave some place to go some place. 
Here now is an article that is going to drive 
me dippy before I am through with it.” 

Mr. Underhill leaned over toward a 
davenport on which stood a low flat basket 
with a hinged top. He threw back the lid 
and peeped in. He peeped so long that Mr. 
Clesby wished to peep too. 

““What have you in there?” he asked. | 

“A cat.” 

““A cat? It doesn’t happen to be a black 
cat, does it?’”’ And Mr. Clesby chuckled. 

“Yes, it is black—black as coal.” 

“Tt doesn’t now happen to be a bobtailed 
cat, does it?”” And Mr. Clesby chuckled 
again and allowed a small grin to animate 
his countenance, 

“You’ve guessed it again, by George! 
It’s a Manx cat, Mr. Clesby.” 

Mr. Clesby straightened up. 

“Tg—is that cat’s tongue black?” he 
demanded, his voice shaking, his eyes 
gleaming and a pudgy finger pointing at 
the basket. 

The young man dropped the basket lid. 

“Say, what is this?’”’ he asked in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘How’d you divine it? Tell me 
that! Are you some kind of a—a sooth- 
sayer? That cat’s tongue is black all right! 
And it’s the only black-tongued cat I ever 
saw—the only one I ever heard of.”’ 

Mr. Clesby gasped. He felt himself 
trembling. 

“‘Let—let me see the animal,” he whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Underhill threw back the lid of the 
basket and reached in his hand. 
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“Here, Charley, Charley! Wake up, 

you!” he called. 
_ Asleeping bobtailed black cat curled up 
in a nest of excelsior in the bottom of the 
basket continued to sleep quite undisturbed 
by Mr. Underhill’s invitation to wake up. 

“He seems to be dopey-like this morn- 
ing. Guess I’ve been feeding him too much 
rich cream. Hey, wake up, Charley!” 

“He’s black all right and he’s bobtailed 
sure enough,” said Mr. Clesby, stooping 
and peering into the basket. “Now let me 
see his tongue, will you?” 

The young man took the cat’s head in 
his two hands and slowly but steadily 
worked the jaws apart. Just for an instant 
during this operation the cat woke, opened 
an inquiring eye and then resumed its 
slumbering. 

“By golly, it is black! Yes, sir, its 
tongue is black!” cried Mr. Clesby. “Now 
who would have thought it? Mr. Under- 
hill, I’d like to have that cat. What will 
you take for him?” 

““T don’t want tosell—I mean I can’t sell.” 

“T’ll give you—say, Mr. Underhill, I’ll 
give you a hundred dollars for that cat.” 

The owner of the sleeping cat laughed. 

“Man, I wouldn’t sell him for a thou- 
sand dollars—no, not for two thousand.’’ 

“T’'ll give you three.” 

“Eh? What’s that? Are you kidding 
me? You'll pay three thousand dollars for 
that thing? Mr. Clesby, no cat is worth 
three thousand dollars—I know Charley 
isn’t. But just the same I won’t take three 
thousand dollars for him!”’ 

“Tl give you four.” 
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“Five.” 

“See here, Mr. Clesby, I simply can’t 
sell Charley. If I accepted your offer of 
five thousand I’d be losing money. You 
see, it’s like this: Charley there was my 
Aunt Caroline’s pet cat. When she died a 
few months ago—she owned the house on 
Millbank, you know—she left Charley to 
my care. I am to take care of him so long 
as he lives. When he dies—he must die a 
natural death, you understand—I am to 
receive eight thousand dollars and accrued 
interest. Aunt Caroline set aside that sum. 
It is in United States Steel Fives and the 
Neptune Trust Company is holding the 
bonds. I gave Aunt Caroline my word. 
Now if it wasn’t for all this, why I’d sell 
him to you in a jiffy. Until five minutes 
ago I should have been glad to give some- 
body a quarter to take him off my hands, 
could I have done so without forfeiting 
my legacy. I believe you’re joshing me, 
Mr. Clesby.” 

“Not a bit of it!” declared Mr. Clesby. 

“Well, there’s nothing doing. Charley 
is eighteen years old. At the most he won’t 
go more than two years longer. I wish the 
black devil would die now. I’d assist him 
on the way if I hadn’t promised Aunt 
Caroline and if I wasn’t afraid of losing the 
Steel Fives. I’m going to run no risks on 
that point, sir.” 

Mr. Clesby took Mr. Underhill by the 
buttonhole. 

“Now, Mr. Underhill, I want this cat. 
Never mind what I want him for—I want 
him! Call me crazy—and maybe I am, 
but you’ve got to sell me that cat! I'll 
give you ten thousand for him. You take 
it, young man. Even if you do forfeit your 
aunt’s legacy of eight thousand you’ll be 
protected, won’t you? Come now, what do 
you say?” 

Mr. Underhill began to figure with a lead 
pencil on the back of an envelope. He was 
very deliberate. Mr. Clesby worried and 
fretted. 

“Well, it seems to figure out all right,” 
the young man finally announced. “If 
Charley lives two years longer—and it’s a 
safe bet he won’t go over that—my interest 
money at that time would amount to some- 
thing more than eight hundred dollars. 
With what has already accrued since Aunt 
Caroline died my entire principal, I cal- 
culate, would amount to just about ten 
thousand dollars. Now if I take your ten 
thousand at this time and give you Charley 
I lose the eight thousand and the interest, 
but if I put your ten thousand in Steel 
Fives I will have at the end of the two 
years—provided I hold on to the interest— 
Just eleven thousand dollars. So I am 
really one thousand to the ——” 

“Will you sell the cat?’ snapped Mr. 
Clesby. ‘‘Give me an answer.” 

“Yes, I’ll sell him to you, Mr. Clesby, 
for ten thousand cash. But I tell you what, 
I feel mean in doing it! Aunt Caroline 
would turn over in her grave if she knew 
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this deal was being made. It isn’t exactly 
right, but Charley promises to be a lot of 
bother to me and—well, it will have to be.” 

“How will you have the money—bank 
draft or ——” 

“In large-denomination bills, if you 
please. I’ll take the whole amount with 
me when I leave to-morrow. Do you think 
you could pay me in thousand-dollar bills?” 

“T think so, I think so. I'll go to the 
bank at once and I’ll be back inside an 
hour. May I use your phone to call a 
taxicab?” 

It was Fred Markley who received Mr. 
Clesby’s check at the paying window in 
the New Union Bank. 

“Good morning, Mr. Clesby. Beautiful 
morning, isn’t it?” was his greeting. “Ten 
thousand dollars? In thousand-dollar bills? 
Oh, yes, I can let you have them. I shall 
have to keep a record of the bills. Shall 
I make it in duplicate and let you take the 
carbon?” 

“Good idea,” replied Mr. Clesby. ‘‘I 
might, you know, happen to lose the bills 
and if I had the numbers of them—you 
never can tell.”’ 

He took the ten bills and the slip, stowed 
the former away in an inside pocket and 
put the latter into his purse. Then he 
hurried out to the taxicab, which he had 
told to wait for him, and was whirled back 
to Mr. Underhill’s apartment. There he 
took another peep at the black cat’s black 
tongue to guard against any substitution 
that might have been made in his absence, 
handed over the ten bills to Mr. Underhill, 
shook hands with that smiling young gentle- 
man and departed.s No further mention 
had been made of the house on Millbank 
Avenue. The cab stopped in front of the 
Wilmot Building. Mr. Clesby paid the 
driver, forgetting to tip him, and entered 
the building. 

“Another cat?’’ inquired the elevator 
starter, glancing at the basket in Mr. 
Clesby’s hand and chuckling. 

““What do you mean—another cat?” 

“Two cats went up yesterday afternoon 
and two went up this morning. All of ’em 
came down again,” was the starter’s reply. 

“My cat will not come down,” said Mr. 
Clesby, and he spoke firmly and with con- 
viction. ‘‘Not in my hands anyway,” he 
added. Then he entered the elevator. 

Before the door of Room 697 he stood 
aghast. Cold chills ran up his spine, then 
trickled slowly down again. His legs 
trembled, his vision became blurred and his 
throat grew dry and crackly. On the door 
before him hung a card on which was printed 
in foot-high letters the word—vacant. 

He looked up and down the hallway. A 
man wearing a blue cap was working with 
a refractory lock on a door several offices 
removed. Mr. Clesby went up to him.» 

“What do you know about 697 being 
vacant?”’ he asked. “It was occupied 
yesterday.” 

“Something funny about that. Young 
feller rented it for a week, but agreed to 
get out if we wanted the rooms before the 
week was up. Moved in some old junk and 
moved out in three days. That’s all I 
know. Got a cat in your basket? Been 
four or five cats brought up to 697. What’s 
the josh anyways?” 

Mr. Clesby didn’t reply to the man’s 
question. He went back to Room 697 and 
paused there. He turned to look at the 
man in the blue cap. He saw him bending 
down examining the lock. He set the 
basket containing the black-tongued cat 
down beneath the card on the door and 
walked hurriedly away to the elevator. He 
got off at the second floor and walked down 
the stairs and out into the street. He 
wished to avoid the elevator starter. 

On his way to the Highwayman’s Club 
he stopped in a tobacco store to purchase 
a package of his favorite smoking tobacco. 
From behind a screen that stood in the rear 
part of the store came the sound of loud 
laughter. If he had looked behind that 
screen he would have beheld Mr. Robert 
S. Rawlings and Mr. John Z. Underhill. 
They were sprawled on a large leather 
davenport smoking cigarettes. And had he 
listened there a minute or two he would 
have heard a portion of a conversation that 


would not have been wholly unintelligible | & 


to him. 

‘““What’s the matter with your finger, 
Ed?” Mr. Robert S. Rawlings asked Mr. 
John Z. Underhill just as Mr. Clesby was 
going out of the tobacco shop. 

“The cat bit it while Fred and I were 
blackening its tongue.” ; 

“Better have a doctor dope it—cat bites 
are dangerous. What did you use?”’ 
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CROMPTON 
All [ "Weather 
CORDUROY 


RESISTS WATER 


Trousers made of this material 
are always strong and durable— 
soft and comfortable. 


CROMPTON “‘All-weather’’cor- 
DUROY will not stiffen, shrink or 
lose its color even if you get it wet. 


Send for free test sample of this 
new kind of Corduroy. Sprinkle 
it and watch the water roll off 
just like quicksilver. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO. Inc. 
35 East 31st Street New York 


Look for this trade-mark in the 
next pair of trousers you buy. 
Sold by all leading Retail Stores 


No. 460 makes carbon 
copies just like a pencil— 


Three or four copies at one writing —each 
copy an exact duplicate, and the original is 
permanent. 


Cleaner than using a pencil for all kinds of 
manifolds—freight bills—accounts—telephone 
call records, telegrams—wherever an exact 
copy is required. 


All Esterbrook pens maintain the same high 
standard of excellence that has built for Ester- 
brook a reputation for absolute dependability. 


Enclose 15c in an envelope addressed as below. 
We will send assortment of 12 most popular pens. 


THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO. 

72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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“Cho Souti’s Most Famous Confection’ 


ORIGINAL 


| CREOLE PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, of course, 
you have tasted this famous candy which the Hotel Grune- 
wald Caterers have made and sold for many years. 


The demand has become so great that we are now supplying Original 
ines (Grunewald) direct by mail, parcel post insured, in 


nstructed mailing cartons, carefully packed. 


Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane Sugar and 


whole-half) pecan meats. 


ous care is maintained throughout in producing this famous 
candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald watchwords. That’s why 
eole Pralines (Grunewald) are regarded everywhere as the 


highest qua 


NEW ORLEANS Wi 


ity Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes! 
A delightful confection, dessert, or after-dinner dainty. 


Mail orders filled anywhere. P. O., or Express 
money orders, or personal checks received. 
BOX OF 7 (Sample) .... $1.00 
| BOX OF 12... $1.50 BOX OF 24.... $3.00 
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Miss Lil 


California 


Make Your 
Spare Time Pay! 


lian Blood hour in my spare time. 


Name 


QUESTION? 


How Can J 
Make More Money? 


|| ANSWER! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
731 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Please tell me how, as your subscription 
representative, I can earn $1.00 or more an 


IF YOU HAVE THE WILL, 
| HERE’S THE WAY 


Address 


Cley 2 


State 


You can! Miss Blood is one of 
hundreds of subscription represent- 
atives of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home ‘fournal 
and The Country Gentleman who, 
by easy and pleasant spare-time 
work, are adding from $5.00 to 
$50.00 a week to their incomes. 
If you, too, want extra money, 
Send this Coupon Today! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 
730 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about your 
easy, profitable, spare-time work: I too should 
like to have more money. 


Name__ 


| 
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Street ___ 


Town 
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SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
t DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
and 30 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at 
a small advance over our Special 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
# supplies at half usual prices. 
4 Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
sundries until you get our big 
f free Ranger catalog, low prices 


Ranger fa and liberalterms. A postal brings 
rece e ‘jm everything. 

ighted CYCLE COMPANY | 
Motorbike MEAD Dept. T 55, Chicago 


A WRITE for free illustrated 
» guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 
CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References, Prompt Service, Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


SIATR €Drriol 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


Late Lene, Mail FREE. Write 
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“Oxide of manganese and charcoal, with 
a little coal tar. We gave him a dose 
of laudanum—just enough to make him 
sleepy, you know—but I guess it hadn’t 
taken full effect when we started in on the 
operation. Stan, it was too absurdly easy ! 
Oh, thunder! It was so disgustingly easy 
that I fail to feel any pride over the part 
I played in pulling off the crime.” 

“That’s me too, Ed! Talk about marks! 
Wasn’t he the minimum? Well, let’s go 
down to the bank and deliver the mazuma 


| to Fred. Fred’ll have this bird tucked 


away easy in his pocket before he’s called 
him father-in-law a month.” 

That evening Mildred Clesby found her 
father strangely silent and morose. Asked 
for the remainder of the story concerning 
the Brewerby will, Mr. Clesby told his 
daughter that he was not.feeling well—she 
must wait until some other time. She went 
away leaving him sitting at his library 
table, his arms outspread on it before him, 
his eyes gazing. across the room at the 


| glowing coals in the grate. He was aware 
| that Fred Markley was being admitted to 


the house by Mildred, but he did not look 
up. He soon heard the two talking and 
laughing in an adjoining room. He heard 
his daughter at the piano playing an accom- 
paniment to a song that Fred Markley was 
trying to sing. His gaze never wavered— 
he steadily watched the red coals in the 
grate. Mr. Clesby was scared. The events 
of that day had scared him, terrified him. 

‘Getting old!” he whispered. “Not so 
sharp as I used to be! Couldn’t have hap- 
pened five years ago—no, not a year ago.” 

“Good evening, Mr, Clesby.” 

“Getting old, that’s where the trouble 
lies,”’ he whispered again. “‘Got to be care- 
ful, mighty careful, from now on.”’ 

“Good evening, Mr. Clesby.” 

““Oh, is it you, Markley? Excuse me— 
I was busy thinking. Didn’t see you. How 
are you?”’ 

“Quite well, thank you. Hasn’t it been 


| a fine day? Well, Mr. Clesby, I have a 


little surprise to spring on you that I think 
will interest_you. I am ready to meet the 
terms of your ultimatum—as you call it.” 

“Eh? What’s that you’re saying, Mark- 


| ley?” 


“‘T say I’m ready to satisfy the conditions 
you laid down in that ultimatum. In fact 
l’m more than able to satisfy them, for 
I have doubled the sum you named.” 

As hespoke young Markley took anumber 


| of bank bills from his pocket and laid them 
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on the table before Mr. Clesby. ‘‘What’s 
this? What’sthis?” Mr. Clesby demanded, 
sitting up in his chair and eying the bills 
suspiciously. 

“You will find ten one-thousand-dollar 
bills there, Mr. Clesby, if you will count 
them. They are mine. How I obtained 
this sum of money—twice what you re- 
quired of me before I could hope to have 
your consent to taking Mildred for my 
wife—that is a question that need not be 
asked or answered, since we agreed together 
that everything is fair in love and war and 
business. Now what I’d like to do, Mr. 
Clesby, is this: To leave this money with 
you and ask you to invest it for me—for 
us, I should say—in good real estate, im- 
proved or unimproved—whatever you 
think best. Will you consent to do that?” 

““Why—why—er—I—excuse me, but I 
am just a bit confused—rather sudden, you 
know. Ah—let me collect myself for a few 
minutes, will you?” Mr. Clesby was getting 
more and more uncomfortable. 

“Certainly, certainly!” And young 
Markley went hurrying from the room. 
“Play that again, Mildred—I think I can 
sing it.”” There was singing. 

For several minutes Mr. Clesby sat 
gazing at the bills. At last he picked them 
up and counted them. There were ten. 
With a furtive glance toward the next 
room, out of which young Markley’s song 
was vigorously leaping, he drew a slip of 
paper from his purse. There were ten num- 
bers on it. He compared these numbers 
with the numbers on the bills. -The identi- 
fication was complete. He tore the slip 
into small bits, carried the fragments to the 
fire and threw them upon the red embers. 

“Altogether too fresh!” he muttered. 
“But he’s a whole lot cuter than I thought 
he was. I might be able to whip him into 
something worth while. Hm! Id just like 
to know what part that minx played in this 
game. No wonder she laughed. Pshaw! 
But—you never can tell.” 

He watched the little bits of paper burst 
into flame and go sailing up the chimney. 
He turned toward the music room and 
listened to a tenor voice attempting to sing 
a bass solo. He shook a fat fist toward 
the room as a burst of masculine-feminine 
laughter followed the rendition of the song. 

““Altogether—altogether too fresh!” he 
growled. ‘Still I guess he’ll do.” 

And he returned to his chair, lighted his 
pipe and picked up a copy of the Real 
Estate News. 
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From 1892 to 1920 
The Evolution 
of the Ingersoll 


« 
— 


An inexpensive alarm clock on a shelf in his room, 
suggested to Robert H. Ingersoll the idea of a low- 
priced watch. 


And this was the message the alarm clock ticked 
to young Ingersoll: “Everyone wishes to know 
the time. The millions who crowd the cities, 
travel the highways, spread over the country dis- 
tricts, all wish repeatedly to know the time. Some- 
times a clock is in sight, more often not. Owners 
of watches are few and far between—for good 
watches cost money and few people can afford 
them. Here I am,” ticked the alarm clock, “a 
good time keeper and I am cheap. Simply make 
me smaller and you can put the time in every- 
one’s pocket.” 


In 1892, after months of experiment and investi- 
gation, Robert Ingersoll placed his first watches 
on sale—more to test the market than for any 
other reason. True, the Ingersoll of the vintage of 
1892 was bulky, and wound in the back like a 
clock. It was a far cry to the present line of fifteen 
models—one of them the thinnest 16-size watch 
made in America, but that first Ingersoll, like the 
Ingersoll of today, kept honest time. And it sold. 


The next year came the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
. and the odd little mechanism with an appropriate 
design stamped upon its cover attracted some at- 
tention. Three hundred people bought Ingersolls 
that year. © 


‘She Story of the Sngerstll 


Since then sixty million Ingersolls have been made 
and distributed. As improvements were made in 
the original Ingersoll, new models were developed. 
Eventually jeweled watches of handsome design 
were added to the line. 

And finally, the Radiolites! Radium made it 
possible to develop a luminous coating which was 
applied to the hands and figures, and presto! the 
problem of telling time in complete darkness was 
mastered. 

The Ingersoll has become the American watch 
for the American nation. Everybody uses it— 
bankers, lawyers, farmers, business men, mechan- 
ics, United States Senators. It is the boy’s first 
watch. Edison developed the electric light by 
Ingersoll time. Mark Twain carried an Ingersoll. 
The Abruzzi Arctic Expedition used Ingersoll 
watches. So did the Stefansson Expedition, and 
so did the men in the Great War. An Ingersoll 
wrist watch was almost a part of the American 
soldier’s uniform. 

Perhaps you, yourself, carry an Ingersoll. If 
not, there’s one particularly suited to your needs. 
Seven of the fifteen models are illustrated below. 
The Yankee at $2.25 (including tax) is the lowest 
priced Ingersoll. It takes less wheat or fewer hours 
of a working man’s time to buy a Yankee now 
than it ever did. 

Look for the stores that display Ingersolls— 
and see the 1920 line. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago 
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RIDASADAS 
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G The Syayie: “TT, make and to serve the salad, it is the art 
| 4 of arts.” —lLe Marrre BeaucHamps. 
O alads 


It is in the matter of service that the charm of the (ommunity INDIVIDUAL 
Satap Fork reveals itself as compared with the everyday fork. For its blade 
is broad so that one easily lifts the crisp Lettuce, Endive, ‘Romaine; and 
even the elusive stalks of Asparagus Vinaigrette are readily managed. 


And for Salad Dressing—how much more worthy of the occasion this 
(ommunity SALAD Dressinc LaDLEg, with its generous bow] and graceful 
curving handle, than the teaspoon or dessert spoon used by people who have 
not given the e/rt of Salads the attention it deserves. 


One1pa Community, (td. 


laf 


Set of. S ix 380° 


Che dante 

for servin 
alad Dressings 

$9 25 each 


Individual 
Salad Fork 


ateach plate. 
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The Hoosier metal sugar bin especially 
illustrates thecarewith which the Hoosier 
is planned. It is the only bin from which 
itis equally convenient to scoop sugarfrom 
the top or draw it from the spout at the 
bottom. The sugar comes in contact only 
with the clean triple-plated metal. The 
bin is easily removed for cleaning. 


‘Nearly Two Million Women Use This 
Great Labor-Saver Every Day 


Scientific management has gotten into the American —the Hoosier will fit into it and add to its conven- 


Kitchen through the big, easy-rolling doors of the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 

Today, nearly two million American housewives 
are keeping young and cheerful and happy through 
the kindly ministration of the Hoosier— 

—the silent servant with a hundred hands! 

Built into the Hoosier you will find every practical 
kitchen cabinet improvement—we have either 
proved or disproved them all. 

No matter how distinctive or personal your kitchen 


lence. 


Go to your authorized dealer’s store and sit in front 
of this great labor-saver. See how carefully every 
detail about it has been thought out. See how each 
labor-saving feature will help you organize and 
maintain a smooth-running kitchen. 


If you do not know who your Hoosier dealer is, 
write us—and, while we are about it, we will send 
you ‘‘New Kitchen Short Cuts’’—a book you will 
enjoy reading. 


There is no time so good as TODAY. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office: 320 Maple St., Newcastle, Indiana 
Branch Office: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Branch Office: 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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3274 passengers in cars of 31 different makes drove up before this Opera House entrance one evening last month. Many of 
them are traveling in second-class comfort, not realizing that they pay first-class prices for it. 


Does it Really Cost any more to 
Travel First Class 


OU will often hear 

people say, with an 

air of resignation, 
how much they would rather 
ride in a Packard, if they 
could only afford it. 

Putting the Packard owner 
in a class apart, with special 
comforts and privileges— 
assuming that he pays more 


for his motoring than they 
do. 


GREAT many people 

would be less resigned 
to their own inconveniences 
of travel, if they knew how 
little the Packard owner 
pays for the comfort they 
speak of. 


““Ask the Man 


Packard Transportation 
never costs a passenger more 
than second-class transpor- 
tation—and often less. 


The gasoline mileage of 
the Packard is from 10 to 14, 
according, to road conditions. 
The oil mileage, 1,000 to 
the gallon. Tires, properly 
cared for, 10,000 to 16,000 
miles. 


The Packard exclusive 
heat-treating process adds 
greatly to the. strength of 
the steel, reducing repairs 
and depreciation. 


The longer life and 
greater used value of the 
Packard more than takes care 


of the difference in initial 
investment. 


OR twenty years the 

Packard Company has 
been studying motor cars 
from the standpoint of 
Transportation Experts. 
Time after time it has proved 
that trying to save on the 
initial investment costs a 
man more in the long run 
than buying a Packard. 


Transportation facts are 
not a matter of compromise, 
but absolute —as the Pack- 
ard Transportation Ex- 
perts can show any man who 
really wants the facts. 


Who Owns One”’ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


March 27,1920 
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“The ‘Right- Posture’ 
Boy Is Keen For 
All Outdoors” 


1 Na build—a man’s bearing! A glad- 
P'm-alive, erect-walking boy, who loves _ iS 
clean sport — wouldn't you like your boy like ¢-#/ 


le rag 


that? “Right-Posture” encourages him to ,; ~ 
grow up right and upright. i. AH ler heifem 


LAN 


It’s not the money you put into your boy’s 
= clothes, but the wear he gets} out of them 


Leaving out their exclusive feature, “Right- 
| Posture” Clothes would still be the smartest that counts. If it hasn’t the “Right-Posture” 
; Trademark (shown above) sewn under th 

Clothes for Boys, because of their finer mate- iter Bie aot belicae beret Gee 


| a : : “The Clothes A Boy Should Wear’ is a book- 
: rials and because of their sturdier needlework. Ciieeetorceetisce ipesrnseeerecenra te) 


“SOME BOYS’ CLOTHING HAS STYLE, BUT ‘RIGHT- POSTURE’ IS STYLE” 
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The sunshine of success is the spotlight of life. 


ES Success, mirrored in one’s motor car, lends envia- 

| gai ble distinction to personal pleasure. In the pic- 

ea torial grace of the Auburn Beauty-Six, master 
EXC [oe . 9 

|ievre: artisans have made success oer top success. In 
teal it beauty is bulwarked and strength adorned. 
we : Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-H Touring; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-K 
Hetmixe: Tourster; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-R Roadster; Auburn Beauty Model 
lie: om e i 6-39-Sedan, Five Passenger ; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-Coupé, Four Passenger , 


Your copy of the Beauty-Six Catalog awaits your request 


HiseC We: Avusurn AuToMOBILE Company, AuBURN, INDIANA 


Automobile Engineers for Twenty Years 
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IF YOU have been schooled in the 
ownership of fine automobiles, you 
have long known that engineering 
skill would some day culminate in a 
car like LA FAveTre. 


That you would recognize it at once 
you knew intuitively; for it would 
possess certain intrinsic refinements 
which have often occurred to you 
vaguely and almost subconsciously in 
conjunction with your own car. 


Mentally you endowed it with such 
pliant power and ease of motion as 
could be evolved only by the expert en- 


gineering proficiency this car enjoys. 


Those whose association with splendid 
cars has quickened their appreciation 
have been wholly won by their first 
sight of La Fayetre. 


In their eagerness for ownership they 
formed priority lists in many cities 
even before a price announcement 
had been made. 


If you have owned one of the better 
motor cars and driven it a reasonably 
long time, it is not improbable that 
you, also, may want a LAF AayerTTe. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS, COMPANY at ars Aill Invianapous 
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‘of service. 


Cabinet Model APEX 


With swinging wringer./ Meets every known require- 
ment of the housewife./ The evolution of mechanical 
ideas with the original’ APEX cleansing principle 
retained. The oscillating tub IS an original APEX 
feature. The unique tub shape, with air pockets, pro- 
vides greatest washing action, without the slightest 
danger of wear/or tear. The successful swinging 
wringer locks in amy convenient position whether the 
washer is operating or at rest. 

Everything washed perfectly from laces to heavy woolen 


blankets. No rubbing. No boiling necessary. Used 
with perfect ease and safety. 


We afe proud to stand 
solidly back of every single 
maéhine that leaves our 
factory. APEX machines 
ar » built to give a lifetime 
Twelve years : 
ef continuous successful | 
service on the APEX 
principle is our record. 


Apex machines modern- 
ize your home laundry 
most economically. 


March 27,1920 


| Factory devoted exclusively to. the manufac-¥ 


| ture of APEX Washing and Ironing Machines. @ 


APEX lroning Machine 


Does ‘practically the entire tfening’in one-fourth the 
time. Thousands of users ‘are enthusiastic about the 
splendid results obtained. It is very easy to operate— 
heated shoe presses against the well-padded revolving 
roll; release clutch allows free reverse action; combined 
hand and foot control. All mechanism completely 
enclosed. Finished in pure white: enamel. Heated by 
gasoline, gas or electricity. 


cess. It must fully 
ed. If you do 
his name and 
St., Chicago. 


The APEX is guaranteed by our 12 years of 
satisfy you or your money will be promptly reft 
not know the APEX dealer near you, write us: 
address. Apex Appliance Company, 3223-63 W.: 
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“Yes, Sir, this is the light 
for a business office. 
Yow'll find you can doa 
wholelotmoreworkwith 
a whole lot less work, 
ander your Duplexalite.’ 
Public buildings, hotels, 
hospitals, banks and 
stores where the best of 
light is required first 
adopted Duplexalite. 
Now it is available for 
the home. 


Duplexal iter: 


Buy lighting effects 


People used to pick out a lighting fixture just be- 
cause it was “pretty.” That is why in so many 
rooms the first thing you see is the chandelier. 
That is why so many rooms are badly lighted, so 
many eyes strained. 

Nowadays people who know are buying lighting 
effects, not fixtures. The purpose of light is to show 
clearly and to best advantage the objects in the room, 
and to make it easy to read or work. One should 
be unconscious of the source of the light, and even 
of the light itself. 

Duplexalite is a unit devised to give correct light- 
ing effects. It gives in a unique way a combination 
of direct and indirect lighting. It makes practical 
for the first time the use in the home of the Mazda C 
— the most powerful and economical lamp ever de- 


vised. It gets rid of both glare and gloom, lighting 
up the entire room with a mellow radiance, and 
giving an area of increased intensity directly below 
for reading or sewing. 

It can be made to harmonize with the decorative 
scheme of any room, by the use of beautiful shades 
of silk, cretonne or parchment. 


Duplexalites, with beautiful shades, cost no 
more than the usual “lighting fixtures.” 


Let us have our nearest agent suggest a remedy for 
your lighting troubles. Nothing is more trying than 
a condition which prevents seeing easily and well. 


DUPLEX LIGHTING WORKS } 


of General Electric Company, 
6 West 48TH STREET 


New York City 


Duptex Licutinc Works 
of General Electric Company 
6 West 48th St. New York City 


Please send me free copy of 
your illustrated booklet “Light 
Where You Want It.” 


Name 


Address— 


The light to live with” is inside 


— —e 
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: nivel sa 
suaisie St 


Fresh from 


Sunshine 


For any and per 
every occasion. 


7 rae 2 bie ; ; : “All the Taste 
Your meal problems are quickly and easily solved ae Ae 
with a good supply of Council Meats on your Vienna Style Sausage Jak ae 

= pee Beef E : ma 
pantry shelf. unch Tongues 

rc : Genuine Deviled Ham 
Thousands of housewives are serving Council Cored Beef Hash 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 


Meats because they are so easily prepared—and so Peal Maries tak 


° e . . Al 
good! Their wide variety futhiishes a savOLy,)”  Gven-Baked Pork ane Beene 
; Sliced Dried Beef 


satisfying meat dish for any and every occasion— Veal Leaf 

: Sausage Meat 

they are ready to serve hot or cold—for the sub- _ Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Tongue 


stantial meal, the light lunch or the unexpected guest. 


“Appetizing Suggestions”—a little cook book 
we will gladly send you without charge— shows 
how many good meals Council Meats make. 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 


General Offices—Gonsumers’ Bldg., Chicago Py 


Our sunlit kitchens are always open to the public. Ae eg 


sot | se grat want 


4 
gaark 
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| ane 
NDIAN PACKING CORPORATION J 


. GREEN BAY, WIS.U.SA- 


— —————— 
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“Better put in 
the best while 
we are at it.” 


Be sure your new piston rings 


come from this box 


CPats biggest cost, when your motor is over- 
hauled, is your bill for labor. Install poor 

rings, and you have another labor charge to 

pay for. Put in the’bést. It is economy. 


Leaky piston rings result in: Carbon accu- 
mulation; dirty spark plugs; pitted valves; 
misfiring; loss of power; smoky exhaust; 
undue vibration; motor knock. 


Leaky piston rings cause trouble for which 
other things are often blamed. Gas leaks 
through, dilutes the oil, and sometimes’ruins 
the bearings. 


Avoid these troubles. Be sure you get American 
Hammered Piston Rings. They are mechani- 
cally the best. They are leakless. 


Chosen and used by thirty-six leading makers 
of passenger cars, trucks, tractors and motors. 


What a Change of Rings Did— 


A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, writes: 


““My touring car was not pulling well, making second gear necessary on up- 
grades. A few weeks ago my chauffeur installed American Hammered Piston 
Rings. The change is remarkable, and it now pulls like a different car. 


“T could not realize that a change in piston rings would make such a difference. 


“T am very much pleased with your rings, and am having them put in my 
new limousine.”’ 


American Hammered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
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Met ct AA a MIS 


ACH part of your car does 
‘y just one thing all the time— 
\ 

except the electrical system. 


It has several difficult, varying 


operations to perform with scien- 
‘ tific precision. 
[ Except for a feeling of confidence, 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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however, Auto-Lite users can 
be unconscious of all the Auto- 
Lite system must do to start their 
cars, keep them going, and light 
the way. 

All the owner ever need do is to 
press the button. 


POST 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION 
Willys Light Division of Electric Auto-Lite Corporation; Ma 


nufacturers of Electric Light and Power Plants for Farms, etc. 


March 27,1920 


Auto-Lite makes the mosz start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems 
in the world, because it makes 
them dependable. 


Make sure the next car you buy 


is Auto-Lite equipped. . 


DETROIT SALES OFFICE 
1507 KRESGE BLDG. 


PATENTED PROCESS 


DEHYDRATED 


Fruits and Vegetables 


EVENING POST 


Extra Delicious—More Economical 


Ht are foods with the high recommendation 
of all factors in home cooking— flavor, whole- 
someness, economy, variety, convenience. They are the 
choicest fruits and vegetables from Oregon’s orchards 
and gardens and are prepared for you by a new and 
patented process: King’s Dehydration. 

King’s Dehydration is the reducing of weight from 
pounds to ounces by removing the water only from ripe, 
luscious fruits and newly gathered vegetables. None of 
the qualities of the fresh products is sacrificed. Color, 
flavor and nourishing elements are retained in their 
original fullness. 


Ripened by Nature 


The fruits are ripened on the tree or bush—not in 


Eastern Office: First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


storage or while being shipped. The vegetables are 
gathered at the 77gAr time for table use. Thus King’s 
attains the utmost in flavor and quality. Because of 
the scientific processes used, these foods retain all of 
their original wholesomeness. Nothing is changed but 
the size and shape. And these return to approximately 
normal when placed in clear, cold water. 


The economy of King’s is also an outstanding fea- 
ture. You buy no water. Neither does the price include 
handling, shipping and storage costs on water. There 
is no under-ripe or over-ripe stock to discard; no peel- 
ings to throw away. And the dry contents of a King’s 
carton will keep indefinitely if cared for as directed 
on the package. 


King’s Food Products Company 
45 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


Dehydration Plants at: Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 
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VEGETABLES. 


NY 


Try King’s Now 


An assortment of King’s 
on your pantry shelves 
assures a pleasing vari- 
ety to your menus and 
the keen enjoyment of 
fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles at any meal. Ask 
your grocer for King’s 
Dehydrated Fruits and 
Vegetables. If you do 
not find them easily, 
send the coupon for trial 
assortment. 


KING'S FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 45 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon. 


Please send me full-size, trial packages of King’s : i 
d the New King’s recipe book. 


“The Story of King’s Dehydration" anc 

cents. 

—Apples—30c per carton (2 large pies 
or 6 large portions of sauce). 

——Loganberries—35c per carton (5 por- 
tions. Splendid for pies). 

Peaches—35c per carton (From seven 

to ten dishes). 

Prunes—50c per carton (Fifteen por- 

tions). 


Dehydrated products indicated, 
I enclose 


Soup Vegetables—10c per carton (Suf- 
ficient for 6 or 8 plates of soup). 
——Spinach—30c per carton (Six to eight 
generous portions). 

Squash—25c per carton (A vegetable 
for six people or 4 pies). 
——Stringless Beans—35c per carton (3 
pints when ready to serve). 


Name 


Street 


City and State a a Ms 


His Address 


Grocer's Name 
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ALICE BRADY 
“T consider WATKINS [Ny 
Mutstrriep Cocoanut Ifsp 
NORMA TALMADGE 
““Vou may use my testimonial 
to the value of WATKINS MULsI- 
FIED COocoANUT Or SHAMPOO.” 


shampoo. Itcan beused 
withsuch little effortand 
keeps my hair in won- 


5&4 : derful condition.” 
bry yy yy yy hs yy yy ly 


| BASE. PER shampooing is what makes your hair 
beautiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 
The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading motion picture 
stars, theatrical people and discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


LFi 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


This clear, pure, and entirely grease- 
less product, cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub itin. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, removing every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 
The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get WATKINS Mutst- 
FIED Cocoanut Ort SHAMPOO at any 
drug store. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 

Splendid for Children 
THER. L.WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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MABEL NORMAND 

“T never knew that a 
shampoo could be so 
delightiul until I used 
WATKINS MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Or SHAM- 


MAE MURRAY 

““Shampooing with 
Watkins MUULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Or SHAM- 
poo always keeps my 
hair looking its best.” 


LILLIAN WALKER 


“Tt keeps 


my hair 


looking its best, and is 


easy to use.” 


ETHEL CLAYTON 
“T like WATKINS MUL- 
SIFIED CocoANuT OIL 
SHAMPOO because it 
leaves my hair so soft 


4} and lustrous and easy to 


manage. 


Hearne 


a 
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BLANCHE SWEET |f 
“T am pleased to in-|B 
dorse Watkins MuLsI- | 
FIED CocoANuT OIL 
SHAmpoo for shampoo- | 
; ing.” 
eS 
IN 
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MAY ALLISON 

“Of all shampoos I 
have everused WATKINS 
MuLsiFIeD COCOANUT 
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PAULINE FREDERICK 

‘Not only is the use of 
Watkins MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Om SHAM- 
Poo beneficial to one’s 
scalp and hair but the 
refreshing and stimulat- 
ing after effects are 
delightful and indescrib- 
able.” 


MARION DAVIES 
“WATKINS MULSIFIED Cocos- |F 
P| NuT Ort SHAMPOO is the kind of 
~44|a hair shampoo one has hoped 
to find. I like it.” 
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THIS music-roll is my interpretation. It was recorded 
i by me for the Duo-Art and J hereby authorize its use 
mi | = ‘with that instrument. 
NS rl i = ¥ : 


Hofmann 


Lhe Authorized Medium of the Great Pianists 


oOo 


laa aw HE illustration at the top of every musician whose picture is shown on this 
C59 K9]| this page reproduces in part page and scores of others as well have also 

ps) ne the label ona Duo-Art music- made music-rolls for the Duo-Art, some 
lars YE" roll. The statement this label conception of the sensational value, to music 
- 


contains is signed by Josef and the world, of this great new invention 
4} Hofmannandchroniclesanew can be formed. 


and revolutionary development in musical art TI . 
; : a he Piano of To 
The statement is without qualification. f day 


“My interpretation” embraces the talent and Tus Duo-Art Pianola offers more to the 
genius in pianism, for which Josef Hofmann music-lover than any instrument ever before 
is world-famous. It means that this roll, created. It offers him the satisfaction of own- 
when played uponthe Duo-Art Pianola,repro- Ng the finest Grand or Upright Piano that 
duces Hofmann at the pianoforte—reproduces the market provides—a Steinway, a Steck, a 
his technique, his rhythms, his dynamics, his Wheelock, 2 Stroud or famous Weber. 
pedaling, and as he has stated elsewhere in a It offers him in its Pianola action, a means 


published letter, his “very personality with all of playing the piano himself which will enable 
that implies.” him toartistically express his ownideasin music. 


ae It offers him the inestimable privilege of 
The World’s Greatest Pianists bringing the greatest pianists te the or 
Hormann has made many such Duo-Art to his own home and fireside and there hear- 
music-rolls. Every owner of a Duo-Art Pia~ ing them play whenever he desires. 
nola has access to these rolls—access to the And, as if this were not enough, the Duo- 
magnificent piano-playing of one of the great- Art will play for him music of a lighter 
est pianists that ever lived. What such a_ character as well—popular songs with words 
privilege means in enjoyment for the music- printed on the rolls, and wonderful dance 
lover, in education for the music-student, is pieces with all the sparkle and rhythm that 
Beyond computation. distinguishes the playing of the famous dance 

And when is added the further fact that pianists who make the rolls. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Lonpon' - Parts - Maprind - MeELBourRNeE 


Makers of the famous Phonograph y 5 Foremost Manufacturers of Musical 


—the Aeolian-Vocalion Ye Ng Instruments in the World 
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THE LIGHTER SIX 
118-Inch Wheelbase 

Five Passenger Touring 

Two Passenger Roadster 

Three Passenger Coupé 


(Straight Seat) 

Five Passenger Sedan 
THE LARGER SIX 
125-Inch Wheelbase 
Seven Passenger ‘Touring 
Five Passenger Touring 

Seven Passenger 
Limousine-Sedan 


The Lighter Six Roadster 
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C Waar, in your estimation, is the thing to look for first in a 


motor car? Comfort? Looks? A superb mechanism capable of 
responding to your every whim? Then consider the Westcott! 
Distinction of appearance it certainly has. The “‘belt line” design 
with its two-tone color plan is new and good. The car is fitted 
out with every imaginable device that will add to the ease of 
both driver and passenger. And these outward qualities are built 
upon definite zzward goodness! No inspection or trial ride will 
ever disclose one-half of Westcott’s quality—for more than half 
of the real value is hidden away where it is never seen. It is only 
the man who has /‘ved with a Westcott for a year —or two — or 
three—that can appreciate how much genuine service and satisfac- 


tion are bound up in that phrase, “The Car with a Longer Life?) 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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TRADE MARK 
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28” Graton and Knight Spartan Double 
on Compressor Drive of the Utah-Apex 
Mining Company, Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. This belt stands up under pun- 
ishment that would kill ordinary belting 
in a short time. Writing of this par- 
ticular belt the Utah-Apex Mining Com- 
pany says: “This belt has proven a 
great saving to us in power transmission, 
as its extreme pliability and gripping 
qualities enable it to transmit power 
with greater efficiency than any other 
belting we have ever used.” 


Graton & Kni 


Standardized Series 


Leather Beltin 


EVENING POST 


Is your belt “ailing”? | ae 


“T COULD cure him if I only knew what 


ails him,” said the old country doctor of 
his patient. Many belting users are of the 
same mind. They know there’s something 
wrong but can’t tell exactly what it is. Pre- 
vention would have been easier than cure. 

There’s one certain way of avoiding belt- 
ing troubles—buy the right size and kind of 
leather belting. The selection of the proper 
belt for specific work is a matter of exact 
engineering knowledge. Graton and Knight 
Service, covering the various phases of belt- 
ing engineering, has standardized belting 
practice to the end that losses in power 
transmission are now avoidable. 

The Graton and Knight Standardized 


Series of Leather Belting is composed of 
brands and grades manufactured by standard 
specifications in sizes to meet known require- 
ments. The series is so graded that the one 
right belt for each class of drive is easily 
selected when the power transmission prob- 
lem has been stated on an engineering basis. 

Because Graton and Knight Standardiza- 
tion is based on both manufacture and 
application of belting, it replaces guess- 
work and “ordinarily good results” with 
exact knowledge and superior transmission 
efficiency. You will incur no obligation by 
calling us in for counsel on belting prob- 
lems. Any improvement in power trans- 
mission practice works to our advantage. 


Write for Booklet on Standardization of Leather Belting 


THE GRATON AND KNIGHT MEG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S.A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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FAULTLESS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


.RUBBER GOODS 


Science Lightens Mother’s Burdens 


By promoting personal hygiene, Science has lightened the burdens 
of Motherhood and made homes brighter and happier by increasing 
Mother’s comfort and improving her health. Two helpful agents 
of Science are No. 24 "Wearever" Fountain Syringe and No. 40 
"Wearever" Water Bottle, both of which your physician will tell 
you are real necessities in every home. 


Do not buy rubber goods in a hurry. Take the time to compare 
values, workmanship and service. Carefully examine Faultless 
"Wearever" Rubber Goods and satisfy yourself of their superior 
quality. Note the moulded-in-one-piece construction of "No. 24" and 
"No. 40," which gives them uniform strength throughout. Note the 
velvety smooth, "live" rubber. Note the entire absence of seams, 
bindings and patches. This construction prevents leaks and assures 
maximum durability. Note "No. 40’s" Patented Oval Neck, which 
makes filling easier and safer. 


Supply yourself with "No. 40" and "No. 24" now. Don’t wait for an emergency to 
compel the hasty purchase of something inferior. When buying, remember the larger 
sized "No. 40" and "No. 24"hold more liquid and serve their purposes more efficiently. 


If your Baby is bottle-fed, see that the bottle has a FAULTLESS NURSER 
Nipple, which is "Next Best to Mother's Breast." This is the scientific and sanitary 
nursing nipple. A regular, satisfying flow of food—not air—is assured by the 
Patented Valve and Re-inforcing Ribs which prevent collapsing. Its smooth, tough 
rubber is long-wearing and repeated boiling does not injure it. Sterilize six nipples 
at a time each day so that a clean one is ready every time Baby’s bottle is filled. 


The complete Faultless "Wearever" Rubber Goods Line includes all the rubber 
sundries needed in up-to-date homes— in boudoir, in bath room, in bed room, in sick 
room and in the nursery. Each article in the line sets a high standard of reliability 
and service. Take nothing in their place. They are sold by all representative 
druggists and merchants everywhere. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
(Ashland Rubber Works) 
Ashland, Ohio U.S.A. 
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As Good as It Looks 


OUBLE-BREASTED coats are again in 


great demand and are very stylish for Spring. 
One of the best, meeting with enthusiasm every- 
where, is the Vance. 


Should you prefer other double-breasted or 
single-breasted models, your Collegian dealer 
is ready to show them to you. Also a great 
variety of finely tailored suits and topcoats, 
novelties and plain models—all wool, of course. 


You ought to have Collegian clothes. 
They keep you looking your best. 


Tailored in Milwaukee since 1849 by 


David Adler & Sons Company 
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HE superior shoemanship of Nettleton 

shows in refinement of line and finish 
which makes for distinctiveness and exclu- 
siveness. It shows in sturdiness of character 
and quality which makes for wear, service 
and—satisfaction. 


Shoes by Nettleton appeal to good taste 
and good judgment. They hold their lines, 
retain their shape and withstand hard usage. 
Measured ih worth and wear they abundantly 


justify their price. Nettleton Shoes are an 
investment. 


A.- E>» NETTLETON » COMPANY, oS YRAGUSEx New Voot Ure Seeks 


March 27,1920 
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Chocolate-cream caramel, Alicante almonds 
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BEAUTIFUL, seasonable gift box 
—packed full of the kind of choc- 
olates that everyone picks out 

first—and not one of the “second-choice”’ = 
kind. Crisp nuts—creamy caramel — ie ce ercan 
fluffy marshmallow — “buttery” butter- KG KY G8 ay 
scotch—many tastes as these, buried in 

thick chocolate coverings. No wonder 
it was named the “Sentiment” package— 
you Jove everything in it! Get a box today, 
at the nearest Rexall Store. Price $1.50. 


Price slightly higher in Canada. 
Sold exclusively by 


The Rexalk Stores 


| throughout the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain. 8,000 progressive retail 

drug-stores, united into one world-wide, 
service-giving organization. 


‘Dhe Chocolates with the Wonderfil Centers” 
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Rex Mixer No. 263, one of the 38 owned by the Burrell Engineering & Construction Co 


Ten Years—A“ Dead” Mixer—And 37 Others 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


One of the largest builders of concrete 
grain elevators in the country, the Burrell 
Engineering and Construction Company, 
of Chicago, bought their first Rex Concrete 
Mixer, No. 263, on Oct. 18, 1909. 


The performance of this mixer on the first 
job to which it was assigned led the Burrell 
Company to buy a second Rex Mixer. 


Then followed the third—the fourth—the 
fifth—until today there are 38 Rex Mixers 
in the Burrell battery, ranging from 7- to 
28-cubic foot capacity—they have adopted 
the Rex as their standard. 


Officially, Rex Mixer No. 263 is long since 
“dead.” For the Burrell Company figures 
depreciation at 25% a year. 


That means that this Rex Mixer ‘‘died” 


mpany, at work on a large con 


age 


crete grain 


elevator 


on the books of the company in July, 1913 
—more than six years ago. 


Actually, however, it is very much alive 
and is giving the same high character of de- 
pendable work on a job down in Oklahoma, 
as it did the day it was first put in use. 


Low repair costs, continuous service, the 
ability to give a good ““mix’”’—these are the 
standards by which this engineering and 
construction company of national repute 
judges a concrete mixer. 


Not only have Rex Mixers and Pavers 
measured up to these standards: they 
have surpassed them, as is shown by the 
fact that more than one of the 38 Rex 
Mixers used by Burrell have long since 
been written off the books. 


They can do the same for you. 


Rex Chains, Rex Traveling Water Screens 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in the United States and Abroad 


March 27,1920 


Rex Building Mixers 
are made in the fol- 
lowing sizes—4-S, 
7-S, 14-S, 21-S, and 
28-S; Rex Paving 
Mixers are made in 
10-E, 14-E and 21-E 
sizes, the numbers re- 
ferring to cubic foot 
capacity of mixed 
concrete 


—_<>-_-_—_-—- 


All Rex Pavers and 
Building Mixers are 
equipped with Rex 
Chain 
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This famous boiling-water test proves 
Valspar best for varnishing furniture, floors, 
linoleum and woodwork indoors and out. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Special Offer 


Your Name— oo --— 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Your Address ee | 


S. E. P.—3-27-20 | 
© V. & Co., 1920 
7 ELSE EE: EE ET ES tes ee f ay . fay 
z He At Seg <3 mcs 2 “ 


VALENTINE’S | 
q p. _ For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we will send 
A you a 25c sample can of Valspar—enough to finish a small 
t J a | table or chair. Fill out Coupon. | 
{ 
» | Dealer’s Name - —— Eh ee 
i 
| = = 
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IDING on the wondei 
Springs of Overland 4} 
ee like having a spring under e\ 
road. You see the bumps 
feel their jolts as before. 


This new kind of ridii 


Overland’s latest engineerin; 
Triplex Springs. These diag 
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t Every Bump Had Springs 
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springs cushion the shocks of rough roads. 
They give the light Overland 4 Sedan the 
smooth riding steadiness formerly found only 
in large, heavy cars. 


Triplex Springs make possible a combi- 
nation of 100-inch wheelbase lightness and 
economy with the riding ease usually associ- 
ated with long wheelbase. They protect 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
The John N, Willys Export Corporation, New York 


car and motor from wearing shocks, thus 
reducing upkeep costs. 


This Four-Door Sedan is equipped with 
every convenience from Auto-Lite starting 
and lighting to electric horn. It is a qual- 
ity car throughout — beautifully finished and 
luxuriously upholstered; as attractive in ap- 
pearance as in performance. 
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NCE you take the sporting 

choice of digging deep into the 
joys of Prince Albert tobacco you 
won’t need to phone for an expert 
accountant tofigure where and how 
you stand on pipe-smokes! You'll 
get that P. A.-pal-party- hunch 
quicker than you can scuttle a deck 
of parlor tricks! 


You never puffed out of a pipe such 
a feast-of-satisfaction as Prince 
Albert puts into it! And, nail that 
at one hundred per cent! For, P. A. 
quality, flavor, fragrance and cool- 
ness simply wallop any notion 
you ever generated as to how good 
a pipe smoke can be! And, to this 
combination add Prince Albert’s 
patented process that cuts out bite 
and parch! 


You’ve pulled-a-pippin when you 
pick P. A.! At one swoop it 
chases the smokeglooms and cuts 
you in on smokesport that thou- 
sands and thousands of men all 
over the nation will testify beats 
any royal flush any man ever 
bet his boots on! 


What you'll say about Prince 
Albert certainly will be some 
mouthful! And, your stock of 
kind words will run pretty low by 
the time you get geared-to-the- 
gait Prince Albert makes possible 
every hour before and after 12! 


“en 


ALBERT ‘3,222 


Its RA. that makes it 


such top sport to pal 
it with a jimmy pipe! 


Re 


A Throughout the U. S. A. you’ll find Prince Albert awaiting 
your welcome say-so. Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, hand- 
some pound and half-pound tin humidors—and—that clever, 
practical pound crystal glass jar with sponge moistener top 
that keeps tobacco in such perfect condition. 


Copyright 1920 by 
R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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adsworth (é 


The 


(Cushion 
Sguare 
Case 


An interesting feature of this case, and of all Wadsworth 
strap cases, is the detachable pin bar(obtainable only in 
Wadsworth cases) which permits of easy replacement of 
the strap. 


Simply press down the plunger in pin bar (see illustration 


FOR FINE WATCHES 


Quick 5 . 
Detachable — 


to right) with an ordinary pin and the strap slips off, as 
shown. A new strap can be sewn its entire length 
before being put on the case. This eliminates the 
necessity of sewing the strap onto the case itself, which 
often results in damage to both case and movement, and 
delay and inconvenience to the owner 


Refinements that lend utility 
—and beauty—to your watch 


SIMPLE THING—this detachable strap 

—but it is little things like this that add 
to the utility and appearance of your watch. 
And Wadsworth has contributed many such 
refinements to the making of watch cases. 


For instance, Wadsworth popularized wrist 
watches for women by making them very 
attractive through the introduction of the odd 
shape in filled as well as gold cases, and by 
adding beautiful decorations of engraving 
and hand chasing. The old art of enameling 
was introduced on filled cases by Wads- 
worth. Likewise the use of green gold for fill 
ed cases was introduced and added by Wads- 
worth to give variety and added beauty. 


WADSWORTH =WATEGH -CASE-CO., 


So to Wadsworth is due much of the credit 
for the development of style and artistic 
beauty in cases. For thirty years Wadsworth 
has been making cases for the watch move- 
ments of leading manufacturers and importers. 
Many of the most beautiful, most popular 
designs with which you are acquainted are 
Wadsworth creations. 


When you buy a watch, select any standard 
movement that your jeweler recommends 
and have him “dress” it in a Wadsworth 
case. The name Wadsworth in a watch 
case is your guarantee of correctness and 
beauty of design —of highest quality ma- 
terials and best workmanship. 


Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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FORTY MILLION MILES OF SERVICE 

Through teeming trafic with a stop and start at nearly every 
corner, the big green, dependable Fifth Avenue Buses have 
rolled up a total of more than forty million miles on Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Your engine can have the 
same sure and economical power stream. ‘The nearest Bosch 
service station will install a Bosch High Tension Magneto on 
any automobile, truck, tractor or Boer yale in a few hours time. 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 


AMERICAN BOSCH Mie rats CORPORATION 


‘Main Office and Works—Springfield, Mass. ‘Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 300 Service Stations in 300 centers 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS ‘TRACTORS : AIRPLANES ‘ MOTOR CARS ‘ MOTOR BOATS - MOTOR CYCLES ‘GAS ENGINES 


March 27,1920 
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woe” CREE Brings ON 


Fashion’s Festive Colors 


Color is fashion’s glorious gift to woman this Spring. From sheerest _| 
negligee to waist or veil—color, in a riot of rainbow hues,can be | 
yours with RIT. Whether it be to restore some dainty shade orto | 
brighten some special bit of apparel—pajamas, corsets, negligees, silk _| 
underwear, stockings or washable frock —RIT is dependable always. 
In one simple operation it washes and “RIT-s.” Will not injure the daintiest fabric. 


RIT — for all Flaked RIT— 


washable materials for sheer washable materials 


Dat oe : ; Pink, Red, Yellow, Navy Blue, Dark 
Black, Pink, Rose, Old Rose, Salmon Blue, Light Green, Old Rose, Light Blue, 


Pink, Red, Yellow, Flesh, Tangerine, Dark Green, Light Gray. 
Canary Yellow, Golden Yellow, Emer- Paw dered RITES 

ald Green, Light Green, Light Gray, hotline pa 
Battleship Gray, Chartreuse, Taupe, for CURE acd) PA PUSEETIGES 


Mustard, Lavender Light Blue, Dark Dark Green, Yellow, Purple, Royal Blue, 


Copenhagen Blue, Navy Blue, Royal Green, 
Blue, Orange, ‘Pan, Brown. Brown, Black, Scarlet, Cardinal, Dark Brown. 


is) TRADE MARK REG. 

ag) Will not stain | 
+} _ hands nor SUNBEAM CHEMICAL COMPANY / 
a { injure finest (Al Gorporation) 


Chicago Los Angeles Cable, Wis. New York Paris London 
Makers of OZOL— the Superior Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Germicide 


re”— say “RIT” nl 


REO U,S.PATENT OFFICE. 


March 27,1920 
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The grass cutting at- 
tachment illustrated 
above isa triple lawn mower 
outfit, consisting of three 
30 in. cutting units approved by 
ourengineering department, after 
careful tests, as a most efficient 
equipment for big estates, parks and 
Solf courses. We believe this com- 
bination mowing-unit, efficiency con- 
sidered, is from $150 to $200 cheaper 
than any other unit for the same pur- 
} pose on the market—this independ- 
entofthe many other usesto which 
the Utilitor itself is adapted. 


A PRODUCT THAT HAS SPRUNG INTO WORLD 


FAME IN LESS THAN SIX MONTHS 


HE useful things one can do with the Utilitor are almost innumerable. 
For example, aside from its numerous uses on the farm, the Utilitor is 


much better than horses or’ most motive driven mowing outfits on golf 
courses, estates, parks and expansive lawns. Special hitches and rims have 


been perfected for such work. 


Broadly, the Utilitor is an eager 
little motive power unit plus an 
ever ready portable gas engine 
that moves from job to job on its 
own power. It plows, harrows, 
cultivates, mows, hauls, besides 
doing any kind of belt work requir- 
ing not more than 3% horse power. 
Best of all, the Utilitor is so de- 


signed and built that it has earned 
the. right to be classed among the 
famous Midwest ‘‘ Dependable 
Power’’ products. 


For full information relative to 
the Utilitor and its application to 
all phases of work to which it is 
adapted, address Sales Division B 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Power 


Copyright 1920. Midwest Engine Company 
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I Want Every Hard-Bearded Man To eae These New Shaves 


That Make Your Face Feel Fine’ 


Sy A:C:Penn 


OST of you men have seen these 
ads of mine before, and know 
the story of my Double-Bevel 


Blade, and how it Makes Your Face 
Feel Fine. 


I have explained many times what 
is happening when a razor scrapes and 
leaves your face sore, namely, that it 
is shaving off some of the skin along 
with the beard. For the blade is dig- 
ging into the surface of the skin. The 
pressure necessary to carry it through 


the beard makes it dig. 


In grinding Penn Blades, I add an 
extra bevel, right close to the edge— 
very narrow, you can hardly see it. 
This bevel lifts up the keen edge and 
holds it flat against the face, making it 
shave off the beard without digging 


into the skin. 


That is why the Penn Double-Bevel 
Blade gives you a clean, cool, com- 
fortable shave, without a trace of sore- 
ness or irritation. 


* * * 
And that is why I want you to /ry it. 


I am sure you are going to say it 
gives the best shave you ever had. 


I want you to know the convenience 
of the new Adjustable model Penn 
Razor, which carries this wonderful 
blade to your face at just the right 
angle, and can be adjusted to any kind 


Comparison showing the reason why the Penn 
Double-Bevel Blade does not dig into the skin 


A.C. Penn, who found and de- 
veloped the Double-Bevel Blade 


of beard, for light or close shaves in- 
stantaneously. I want you to know 
my new guard that permits you the 
full use of the entire blade edge, in abso- 
lute safety. 


I know you are apt to make allow- 
ances for my enthusiasm. But, you 
can put my confidence to the acid 
test. For I am offering you a chance 
to try the Penn Razor with the Double- 
Bevel Blades entirely at my risk. 


There are two ways of doing it. 


* * * 


Here’s one way: Select from the list 
at the right the Penn Razor Set you 
prefer. Send me anorder for it, accom- 
panied by the name of the retail store 
where you usually trade. Give the razor 
a thorough trial. If it doesn’t give you 
shaves as good as the ones I have 
promised—or better—shaves that you 
actually enjoy—send it back to me. 
I will immediately refund your money. 


Here’s the other way: Just send me 
your name and address, and the name 


The Brea Raver With the Double Bevel Blades 


of the retail merchant handling cutlery, 
who knows you. Tell me which Penn 
Set you want to coven bll*shipsttrte 
you. Try it out thoroughly. . . Then 
send me either the money or the razor. 


* 2 # 


These are the Penn Sets to select 
from. And in making your choice, I 
sincerely recommend a set including 
the Penn Honing Strop. It will keep 
blades in perfect shaving condition a 
long, long time. 


Penn Set No. 50—Penn Adjust- 
able Razor and 10 Double Bevel 


Blades in leather case. $5.00 
Penn Set No. 70—Penn Adjust- 

able Razor, 10 Double Bevel 

Blades, Penn Honing Strop and 

stropping handle, leather case. $7.50 


Penn Set No. 80—Penn Adjust- 
able Razor, 10 Double Bevel 
Blades, Penn Honing Strop and 
stropping handle, Shaving 
Brush and Shaving Stick (in 
nickel-platedcontainers), leather 
CASCMAM. 3s ea es ee DLOLO0 
Could any offer show 
greater confidence than 
this? I take all the risk. 
And you get the chance 
to get shaves that will 
really satisfy you— 
shaves that leave your 
skin feeling better than 
before. 


Can there be any 
reason to put off mak- 
ing this test? Sit down 
now and write me, be- 
fore you lay aside this 
Saturday Evening Post, 
and have a chance to 
put off sending and 
forget. 


New- Model i 
Penn Razor, (ih ‘si 
instantly 
adjustable to fi it 
all types of Hii) Hi i 
beard i 


Aldjustable Models $5 to$10 ‘Non-Adjustable Models $1?° to $25° 


A. C. PENN, Inc., Singer Building, New York 


Dipping Process 


No More Wood! 


HEU.S. Forest Service is worried 

about our wood supply. They 
say that if we are not more careful, 
the schoolboys of today will live to 
see the end of our lumber. 

Just imagine existing without wood ! 
[t is so much a part of our daily life 
that we can’t realize that in a few 
years more our wood may be very 
scarce and very expensive. 

What a fearful ‘condition of life a 
lumber famine would mean! Present 
living costs would be nowhere in com- 
parison. No more cheap houses, no 
furniture to put in those we had, no 
cheap newspapers (did you know that 
paper is made from wood ?), no packing 
boxes tocarry our necessaries, no wood 
for the millions of railroad ties,telegraph 
or telephone poles. Coal and every- 
thing that needs coal would be dearer, 
because our mines are tremendous 
users of wood, for many purposes. 

Isn’t it time to “think ahead alittle? 


A Good Beginning 


Suppose, for instance, we double the 
life of our lumber. That would at 
once cut the cost almost in half, as 
well as save wood. Isn’t that a pretty 
good beginning? 

The Forest Service endorses Coal- 
Tar Creosote Oil as the best means 
for preserving wood from decay, and 
more than 100,000,000 gallons are 
used each year in the United States. 

Coal-Tar Creosote has been the 
universally recognized standard wood- 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Wood Block in perfect con- 
dition after forty years’ service. Laid in 1878. 


The Lumber Dealer’s Opportunity. The salvation 
of the Lumber industry is to protect lumber against premature 
decay, and to make it fit for ‘‘permanent’’ construction. 

The Lumber Dealer should carry Carbosota Creosote Oil 
in stock, promote its use by taking full advantage of this edu- 
cational propaganda, thus earning a proht from the sale of 
Carbosota—serving his customers and gaining their confidence. 
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‘Many of the resources we have been 
in the habit 
of calling in- 
exhaustible 
are being rap- 
idly exhaust- 
ed, or in cer- 
tain regions 
have actually 
disappeared .. 
We are con- 
ca suming our 

if: (A forests three 
© Underwood & Underwood fimes faster 
than they are being reproduced. 
Some of the richest timber lands of 
this continent have already been de- 
stroyed, and not replaced, and other 
vast areas are on the verge of destruc- 
tion. . . Shall we continue the waste 
and destruction of our natural re- 
sources, or shall we conserve them? 
There is no other question of equal 
gravity now. before the Nation... 
Unless we solve that problem it will 
avail us little to solve all others... 
To solve it, the whole Nation must 
undertake the task through their organ- 
izations and associations.’’ 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 


preservative for over fifty years. It is 
not an experiment or fad. There is no 
authentic record of the failure of creo- 
sote, properly applied, to protect 
wood from decay. First used in 
Europe, the recognition of its value in 
America is indicated by the fact that 
the railroads, which in 1915 used over 
37,000,000 creosoted ties, have in- 
creased their demands far in excess 
of the supply. 


Fighting Decay 


The Barrett Company is the largest 
maker of coal-tar products in the 
world. It has produced in Carbosota 
a pure coal-tar creosote oil of the 
highest preservative value that makes 
available to everyone the great econ- 
omy of wood preservation. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is a highly 
refined and specially processed coal- 
tar creosote, particularly adapted to 
Surface treatments (brush treatment 
or painting, spraying and dipping) 
and the Open Tank Process. It con- 
forms to standard specifications. 


These non-pressure treatments for 
applying Carbosota are the means of 
saving American people hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually—conserv- 
ing for future generations the timber 


WOOD PRESERVATION 


A timely talk of interest 
to all users of structural wood 


resources that are so necessary to 
national prosperity, and even safety— 
because they may be employed without 
costly preparations by anyone under 
any condition. Carbosota Creosote 
Oil is the salvation of the lumber in- 
dustry. It can be obtained and prop- 
erly used by every consumer of wood. 


Every lumber distributor, each con- 
sumer of structural wood, the archi- 
tectand theengineer,areinduty bound 
to employ and urge the use of every 
available and practical means of fight- 
ing wood decay, not only because of 
the self-interest in the resulting profit, 
but also because of the directly bene- 
ficial influence upon the common weal. 


Treating Poles 


The average life of untreated cedar 
poles is between ten and fifteen years, 
depending upon their size and the 
locality. Nature requires from fifty to 
one hundred years to grow an average 
size cedar pole. In 1915 about two 
andone-half million of these poles were 
consumed. This does not take into 
consideration poles of other species, 
such as pine, chestnut, etc. It is self- 
evident that an increase in the life of 
these cedar poles from five to twenty 
years (which is obtainable by the 
proper treatment with Carbosota, 
that is, Surface treatments and the 
Open Tank Process respectively) is 
highly desirable and profitable. Cross- 
arms likewise should be carbosoted. 


Saving Mine Timbers 


INES—coal and other minerals 
—could reduce their cost of 
production by at least eliminating to 
the fullest possible extent the waste 
in material and labor resulting from 
preventable decay. 

Local timber supplies, from which 
mines have drawn the best, have been 
exhausted because of this wanton 
waste, and the punishment is that 
many must pay the present market 
prices, ranging up to one hundred 
dollars per thousand feet board meas- 
ure, for timber shipped from sources 
one or two thousand miles distant. 

There is still quite a bit of non- 
durable or quickly decaying species of 
wood left about the mines, which are 
generally considered useless. These 
can be made fully fit for underground 
or surface construction by slight 
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Open Tank Process 
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changesin design and proper treatment 
with Carbosota. Surveys by our experts 
may be arranged for where necessary. 


Saving Mill Roof Decks 


There are few industries where 
greater need exists for creosoted wood 
than in paper and textile mills. High 
humidity in machine rooms and weave 
sheds causes rapid decay of roof 
boards and timbers. The Open Tank 
Process comprising hot and cold treat- 
ment in Carbosota Creosote Oil will 
double the life of lumber subject to 
such severe conditions. 


Farmers Need It 


ae rural communities are by-far 
the largest builders. In the ag- 
gregate they rank second in the con- 
sumption of building lumber, and 
perhaps even first in the waste of 
wood due to preventable decay. 

The farmers annually lose over 
$250,000,000 in lumber alone, which 
must be replaced because of decay. 
This loss represents the interest on 
approximately $1,000 for each farmer 
in the United States. 

Wood preservation not only saves 
the farmer money, but it reduces his 
cost of production, increases the use- 
fulness of his available capital, hence 
also his purchasing power, thus bene- 
fiting the entire community. 4 dollar 
saved is more than a dollar earned. 


Extreme case of rotted posts and fencing. 
Courtesy of ‘‘Successful Farming" 


Write us Today 


Whatever your special problem re- 
lating to the protection of timber from 
decay may be, it can be solved by our 
experts, whose services are obtainable 
free. Write for booklet “Long Life 
for Wood at Low Cost.” 


Address all inquiries to nearest office. 
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My Daddy Likes It in His Cota 


ZOU will find Carnation Milk a handy staple to have always on 

4 the pantry shelf. It is just cow’s milk evaporated to the consistency 

of cream. It is so rich, it may be used daily as cream in coffee, 

| and for desserts. Diluted according to directions on the label it fills 
every milk requirement for cooking or drinking. ’ Of its purity you are 

always certain, for it is sterilized in its hermetically sealed container. 


Write for our cook book which contains one hundred tested recipes. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 332 CONSUMERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


arnation 4 Milk - 


| 
| 
| 
! 


Rave One. 0 nt ent ed Co ws | Sold Fy’ Grockrs Everywhere 


VAPORATED OR? Carnation Milk Products Company 


E I K \ Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
[ a" 
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: The “Ton Tested” Tube conforms per- 
fectly to the contour of a casing. 


—_ 


Properly inflated, it fits any type of casing 
\ with absolutely no sign of buckle or 
| wrinkle. 


No matter how long used, it will not lose 
shape but will always fit the casing. 


Its remarkable tensile strength, quality 
uniformity, and elasticity have been 
proved by actual moving picture tests 
of a 37 x 5 “Ton Tested” Tube: 


1—It lifted a five-passenger touring car and scaffold 
| —total weight 2990 pounds. 


[ 2—A year later, it lifted a load increased to 
3755 pounds. 


3—It expanded to sixty inches in circumference— 
twelve times the expansion required under 
normal driving conditions. 


Following these tests, not the slightest evi- 
dence of injury to the tube could be found. 


Look for the oval label and the orange and 
gray box bearing the name of the maker, 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Company— 
your guarantee of dependable quality 
and unusual service. 


1 
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Makers of Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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Texas oil field. Goulds 
pumps predominate in 
the oil industry. 
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OU may travel in ships or 
by rail; you may own 
stock in oil wells or gold mines; 
you may raise fruit or wheat or 
potatoes; you may work in an 
office building or a factory; or 
you may be just a plain citizen 
requiring drinking water, fire- 
protection and the other neces- 
sities of civilized life—what- 
ever you do or are, you depend 
constantly upon pumps. 
More often than you realize, 
perhaps, you are depending 
upon Goulds Pumps. 


v 


The first Goulds Pump was made 
long before Lincoln’s first inaugural. 
Since then, Goulds Pumps have been 
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A—Well pump 
B—Well tank 


C—Gathering pump 


D—Collecting tank F—Farm tank 


natural flow stops 


HOW GOULDS PUMPS BRING OIL FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH TO YOU. 


Moving the World’s Liquids 


moving nearly every known liquid, 
from hot tar to freezing brine, from 
bread dough to gasoline. They serve 
every industry and are used in every 
civilized country in the world. 

City water-supply pumps, oil 
pumps, boiler-feed pumps, irrigation 
pumps, farm spray pumps, mine 
drainage pumps, fire pressure pumps, 
coal by-products pumps, milk pumps, 
—the Goulds Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes them all. 

People with pumping problems are 
coming more and more to regard 
Goulds representatives as their ex- 
They know that the 
recommendations of our engineers 
are backed not only by our long ex- 
perience in pump building, but also 
by our guarantee that the pumps 
recommended will do the work spec- 
ified. 


pert advisers. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENECA, FALLS, NEW YORK 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Houston Pittsburgh Detroit 


Agencies in all principal cities 


KEY TO DIAGRAM 


E—Pumping station on trunk line 


G—Refinery tank I—Storage tank 


H—Refinery 
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J—Tank cars and steamers 


1 Used in well drilling 
2 Pump oil from well after 


A Simplified Diasyam 


3 From well tanks to 4 Through hundreds of 
miles of pipe lines 


collecting tanks 


ea 


7 Oil products from 
refinery to tank cars, 
tank steamers and 
smaller containers 
for shipment. 


the refinery 


6 Used throughout 


5 To farm tanks, thence to 
refinery tanks avd into the refinery 
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High-grade materials in hand-made tires 


miles for your money. They cost about 10% 


are the basic foundation of mileage. Globe more to make than ordinary tires, but they 
' Tires—Cord or Fabric—are made by hand give you about 50% more miles. That’s 
of the highest-grade materials. Globe Tires the reason Globe Tires are always the most . 
are the tires that will give you the most economical tires you can buy. ‘ 
Bee To responsible dealers only: If Globe Tires are not represented in 
ms eng i | ie Daan : : your city or town, write us promptly for our exclusive proposition, 7 | 
land Chevrolet Stax GLOBE RUBBER TIRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
; Executive Offices: 1851-53 Broadway, New York. Factories: Trenton, N. ApS 4 
Wire asha tee satt NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGOBRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH BROOKLYN BRANCH ! 


Combination. 1851 Broadway 2029S. Michigan Ave. 804 North Broad Street 679 Beacon Street 1130 Bedford Ave. : a 


3 Sock-Troubles! 


EVENING POST 


How Monito Full-Size Knitting ends them 


OU have probably noticed 

this: Your socks often “poke 
through” at the toes. And you 
have felt “binding” at the heel. 
You feel discomforting “garter 
pull” at the top of the sock. 


Well, cheer up! Monito Full- 
Size Knitting supplies the rem- 
edy. You ask—“‘Why’”? 

Because the special Monito 
Full-Size way of knitting assures 
extra toe-room. It relieves the 
strain at the heel. And Monito 
Full-Size Knitting provides the 


extra sock length which lets gar- 
ters do their work comfortably. 

And remember this: Monito 
Full-Size Knitting while cor- 
recting these former sock troub- 
les really adds style in providing 
new snugness and new trimness 
of “ankle-fit.” 


To prove it simply choose 
your usual size from the Monito 


line—knit in the Full-Size way. 


As an example of Monito handi- 
work we suggest Style 522—a 
sock of real silk—silk-worm silk. 


Moorhead Knitting (0 xc Harrisburg, Pa. 


MAKERS OF 
Men's Socks and Women’s Stockings 


New York Orrice: Fifth Ave. Bldg. (200 Fifth Ave. ) 
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‘5 EDERAL prestige is built upon the solid foundation of 
superior products. As the great group of Federal enthu- | 
siasts increases, few if any ever change from Federal Tires. 3 | 

This is the spirit that Federal keeps continually alive a 

among motorists by building for real merit. Ll 


The Double-Cable-Base is an improvement that adds to a 
tire life by saving Federals from many forms of tire wear. | 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER .GCOMPANY . 4 


of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wis. 
Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting, and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
rn nN ee SN siren en es) eee nw wl ed i i 
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The Rise of MAXWELL 
is Due to its Metals 


Moremi eralin ce = INE soil makes fine wheat; fine feathers make 
ne a fine bird; and fine metals have made the 
Maxwell. They have given it: 

I—A life of 100,000 miles. 2—Thriftiness. 

For its metals are light in weight. Therein 
comes thriftiness. But these metals are of extra 
strength. Therein comes long life. 

Metallurgists—those who have made the study of 
metals a science—will tell you that such metals are 
costly, but they guarantee quality in a car and their 
generous employment ina Maxwell is by far the best 
evidence anyone may need to determine its quality. 

They are almost alone responsible for the rapid 
rise of Maxwell, for the fact that nearly 400,000 


now have been built, for that ever-growing friend- 
liness to Maxwell the world over. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 B’WAY., NEW YORK 
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EIGHT years ago, Cadillac adopted the 
first successful combined starting, : 
lighting and ignition system—Delco. : : 


. Since that time, each new Cadillac 
model has been Delco equipped. 
Cadillac and Delco have worked -un- 
tiringly together to constantly im- 
prove starting, lighting and ignition. 


It is distinctly appropriate, therefore, 
and further evidence of Delco leader- 
ship, that the newest Delco product— 
a motor generator of striking simplicity 
and efficiency —is to be found on the 
latest Cadillac. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO | 


| oy IDEIGCO 


Storing, Lighting end inition Systems 


a 


Premier. Pianist 


Dorothy Jardon 
_ Noted Soprano 


Archer Chamlee | 


Operatic Tenor 


- Leopold Godowsky 
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The spirit of music 
with all its charms 


_now brought out in Brunswick Records 


It is now the privilege of the House of Brunswick to bring 
to music lovers another innovation, another advancement in 
the art of phonography—one as advanced as those revolu- 
tionary ideas introduced in the Brunswick Phonograph four 


years ago. 


_ We bring not only world famous artists with their indi- 
vidual interpretations—not only the historic masterpieces of 
music, but in addition that third inevitable factor— direction 


of concerted selections. 


Individuality graven into them 


So we unite the talent of the mu- 
sicians with the genius of the com- 
poser. 

Thus we do away with leaderless, 
directorless recording in Brunswick 
Studios. 

Thus we bring that rare charm 
into Brunswick renditions which 
you will recognize instantly. 

This innovation applies to all en- 
semble productions, to orchestras, 
to bands, to novelties, to jazz and 
dance numbers. 

This brings personality. And inti- 
macy. There is the constant imprint 
of some guiding hand. All the factors 
of reproduction are synchronized. 

For solo renditions we have, of 
course, the self-directed inter- 
pretations of 
the foremost 
artists whose 


weit: papi ia 


We ask you to find this out for 
yourself and pass judgment in the 
Same critical way we ask you to 
judge Brunswick Phonographs. 
Hear Brunswick Records—compare 
them. Hear some favorite air or 
selection as recorded by Brunswick. 
See if you can find an equal. 


Thus we base the success of 
Brunswick Records on that only 
truestandard: Comparison. And we 
feel safe that you’ll be enthusiastic. 
Remember, Brunswick Records can 
be played on any phonograph with 
steel or fibre needle. 


The introductory list of 
Brunswick Records may now be 
had of Brunswick Dealers the na- 
tion over. Ask for a catalog today, 
hear some of the selections of the 
famous artists pictured here. 


Then we know you’ll add some 


Brunswick Records to your library. 


teh oo THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
oe j General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in 
Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
819 Yonge St., Toronto 


Gifted Violinist — 


Irene Pavloska 
Opera Favorite 


2 Theo Karle 


“Dramatic Tenor 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Look for this Sheldon 
trade-mark cast on the 
housing at the rear end of 
the worm gear. It identifies 
a Sheldon Axle and is your 
assurance of strength, long 
life, safety and economy 
of upkeep. 


She 
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Tight Traffic 


Demands Sheldon Axle Strength 


HERE is an enormous and repeated strain 

on the driving axle of a loaded truck in 
traffic and when backing. ‘This strain is due to 
unavoidable ruts, quick and sharp turns, sudden 
braking, variations in power, and the stress of 
sharp impacts, like hitting the curb. 


Sheldon Worm Gear Axles meet and stand 
strain with long leverage and wheel rigidity— 
their principle is that on which a locomotive’s 
axles are built to stand the strain of sharp curves 
taken at high speed. 


That is whytrucks with Sheldon Axles stand up 


under hard driving year in and year out, with 
freedom from adjustment and with maintenance 
charges that are belowaverage normal upkeep costs. 


Sheldon is made by the pioneer worm gear 
axle builders of the country. You can be sure 
of Sheldon performance, and low maintenance 
charges. There is a Sheldon Worm Gear Axle 
for every size and purpose from % to 5-ton 
truck capacity. 


When buying motor trucks, give the axle 
the consideration it deserves, as it is the truck’s 
most important and expensive unit. 


Our book on Sheldon Superiorities will 
prove valuable to you. Write for ut. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 


onAxle 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


AXLE PRINCIPLE 
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T is not alone for their rugged 
strength and their get-there-and- 
back ability that great corporations 
continuously purchase Wilson trucks. 


Big business looks also to mature 
age—to that ripened experience 
which bespeaks a worthy and de- 
pendable product. 


And in their purchases of Wilson trucks you will 
find that the United States Government, and scores 
of industrial concerns like Standard Oil, the United 
States Cartridge Company, the Coffin Packing & 
Provision Company, the Armstrong Transfer Com- 
pany, the Postal Telegraph Company, have been 
influenced, in a very large degree, by the fact that 
Wilson trucks have now been built for eight years; 
and that back of all this are still twenty-nine ad- 
ditional years of commercial vehicle manufacture— 
an honorable record covering thirty-seven years in all. 


Send for Our Free Book 
| ‘‘Money in Motor Trucks” 


1%4-—24%—3% and 5 Ton—All Worm Drive 
J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


London Export Office: 100 Broad Street, New York Paris 
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Young America 
Safety First Club 


Membership Free 


Save the Little Folks 


The appalling loss of life through acci- 
dent in America makes one sick at heart 
when the true facts are known. 


It is stated on good authority that five 
times as many people are killed and in- 
jured each year as die from natural causes. 


Through carelessness on public streets 
more Americans are killed and injured 
each month than lost their lives in the 
great war. 


And the heartrending part of it all is 
that one-third of them are children. 


Save the little folks. 


Have them join the Young America 
Safety First Club. 


There are no dues or fees. Membership 
absolutely free. 


The J. C. Wilson Company has set 
aside a large appropriation for this pur- 
pose, and has dedicated the fund to the 
Young America Safety First Club for the 
purpose of promoting care, saving lives, 
and keeping whole and sturdy little bodies 
that might otherwise limp through life in 
pain and sorrow. 


Any child old enough to sign his or her 
name to the coupon below can be a mem- 
ber and will receive free a beautiful Club 
button. 


And this is not only for the young folks. 
You older ones—you fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, are wel- 
come too. Help us save the lives of the 
little ones. 


Each member will receive a free pam- 
phlet regularly, giving expert advice on 
how to be careful. Thousands of lives will 
be saved. Good conduct will be promoted. 


And good conduct in children, you know, 
has an appeal that nothing else can possi- 
bly have. It is something like the odor of 
a fine flower. More surely than anything 
else, it foretells the greatness of the rising 
generation. 


Let’s save the lives of the sturdy young 
folks. Join the Young America Safety 
First Club. It costs nothing. A beauti- 
ful Club button free. 

Fathers and mothers, have your young 
folks send for the Club button. Send also 


for one for yourselves. You will be 
benefited. 


If more than one membership is wanted, 
have one person sign the coupon and send 
us the remaining names on a slip of paper. 

Come on, you young folks! Send in 
the coupon. Get the membership free. 
Get the button free. Get the pamphlet 
free. Help save lives. 

Be a Young America ‘‘Safety Firster.” 
Thousands are joining. 


Send in the coupon. Do it today. 


Yours for Safety First 


Stanley C. Wilson, President 
Young America Safety First Club 


“MEMBERSHIP COUPO 
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15th and Warren Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 


1e t nd free pamphlet. It is 
understood that there is no expense to me in 
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Process Screws have been an im- 

portant unit in the building of the 
Chandler Six, “famous for its marvel- 
ous motor.” 


SOR more than four years Ferry 


The selection was not made offhand. 
Chandler engineers tested these screws 
in every possible way — in the labora- 
tory, in the shops, in the completed 
motor under actual road conditions. So 
satisfactory were these tests that Ferry 
Process Screws have been used consist- 
ently ever since, as evidenced by the 
following letter from F. C. Chandler, 
President of the Chandler Motor Car 
Company, to the Ferry Cap and Set 
Screw Company: 

“‘We have been large users of your 
product for the past four years and we 
have been very well satisfied with the 
quality of the goods furnished us.” 

Large users of the product! Very well 
satisfied with the quality! Here, indeed, 
is convincing proof of the superiority 
of Ferry Process 


Since 1907, when Thomas Ferry came 
forth with a wholly new principle in 
screw-making, Ferry Process Screws 
have won an enviable reputation in the 
manufacturing world. Many other 
leading manufacturers besides Chandler 
have put the stamp of their approval 


Y PROCESS SCREWS 


THE 
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in Chandler Motors 


upon Ferry methods and Ferry products. 


What is this new principle in screw- 
making? The diagram at the bottom 
of the page gives graphic answer to 
this question. 

Under the old method,a bar of steel the 
sizeandshapeofthehead,notoftheshank, 
is used—and then the shank is formed 
by milling away the steel until the right 
size is obtained. This comparatively 
slow and tedious method represents a 
considerable waste in raw material. 


The Ferry Process completely re- 
verses the old method. Here a bar of 
steel is used—its size not that of the 
head—but of the shank. The waste of 
raw material is incon- 
sequential. 


The matrix-com- 
pression principle 
But the real problem 
was to form the head. 
To batter on a shape- 
less knob, and then to 
cut this knob to size 
and shape, would dis- 
turb the molecular 
structure of the steel. 
Thomas Ferry solved 
this problen—by in- 
venting an ingenious 
matrix, or die, in 


The Old Way The Ferry Way 


which the head is formed by powerful 
compression. 


Following this, the heads are accu- 
rately finished, the ends pointed, the 
shanks threaded to micrometer accu- 
racy, with Pratt & Whitney gauges as 
the standard. The Ferry heat-treat- 
ment insures uniformity in strength. 
All of these steps are performed by 
high speed automatic machines, with 
special tools and equipment, developed 
by Thomas Ferry and fully covered by 
patents. ; 

xk wk & 


The result is a screw—the Ferry Proc- 
ess Screw — as perfect as modern science 
can make it— 


Perfect from the 
standpoint of eco- 
nomical manufacture, 
of precision accu- 
racy, of engineering 
design, of practical 
metallurgy. 


Ferry Process 
Screws are used in 
vast quantities, and 
for varying purposes, 
by many of the larg- 
est manufacturers in 
American industry. 
In many cases, their 


Tue Ferry Cap anp Set Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ry Ferry Process Screws are used 


use was specified only after the most 
thorough and exhaustive tests and 
comparisons. Among these important 
users, besides Chandler, may be listed 
the following well-known concerns: 


American Seeding Machine Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation 

Eberhard Mfg. Co. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 

Gendron Wheel Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Hinkley Motors Corporation 

Holt Mfg. Co. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. - 

Maxwell Motor Co. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation } 

Studebaker Corporation 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company 

The White Company 


Ferry Process Screws will meet your 
requirements just as they are meeting 
the requirements of these prominent 
manufacturing firms. Whatever your 
needs, standard or special—in cap 
screws, set screws, milled studs, connect’ 
ing rod bolts, spring bolts, tie 

rod boltsand screw machine eRe 
products —an opportunity wut lieg 
to consider your specificay / S 
tions will be appreciated. 
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Extra Miles Prove Quality 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road 
Fabric Tires yield extra mileage because of their 
Extra Tested quality and perfect workmanship. 


Extra Miles are factory built into Racine Tires, insur- 
Ing users constant service satisfaction. 


RACINE ABSORBING SHOCK STRIP 


Racine Tires alone have this extra strip of blended rubber, 
graduated in resiliency, welding tread and carcass perfectly. 
This is an exclusive Racine development—the industry’s 
supreme mileage achievement. 


Racine Tires will prove to you.their Extra Tested quality on 

country roads or city streets. 

Racine INNER Tues, SuPREME TIRE SUNDRIES 
Extra Tested for Extra Service. 

For your protection look on every tire for name— 


Racine Rubber Company 
ise | 
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AKE aride in a Franklin Car, 
and its comfort will impress you 
as something just as positive and 


definite as its owners’ average fig- 
ures of economy and dependability: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


Neither the Franklin owner nor the 
tires he rides on suffer the jolt and 
jar which rough roads ordinarily pro- 
duce. Shock is absorbed, rather than 
transmitted, by Franklin light weight 
and flexibility. This gives driving 
confidence, a sure feeling of control, 
with no fear of skidding or pounding. 


As a result, the Franklin Car can 
maintain a rapid pace more steadily 
and can cover more ground in a day 
than any other car. Also, the tires 
average only three punctures to 


FRANKLIN 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the set, with no blowouts in their 
entire life—12,500 miles. Actual 
owners’ records are the proof of this. 


The Franklin naturally outstrips all 
other fine cars in gasoline economy 
and in freedom from commonly ex- 
pected troubles. It is light, flexible, 
and rolls easily without rack or 
strain. That means slower depreci- 
ation and a higher resale value. 


The Franklin also has the advantage 
of complete freedom from tempera- 
ture annoyances. Being direct air 
cooled and having no water to boil 
or freeze, it does not overheat in 
summer, nor require extra attention 
in winter. 


Those who are familiar with the 
Franklin Car regard its riding com- 
fort as a trustworthy index to its 
entire performance. 
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Taking the Risk Out of Gambling 
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If you are like most people, the word “gambling” to you 
means “taking a chance’’—with success or failure governed 
by luck or the lack of it. 

hen a man tries to pick a winning number on the 
roulette wheel at Monte Carlo, he is guessing — placing his 
money against what may or may not come out of the thin air. 

He is taking long chances because he’s going it blind. 

But the fellow on the other side of the table has a sure 
thing—the house percentage backed by the law of averages 
makes the Monte Carlo corporation pay dividends on their 
gambling play as sure and certain as the profits big corpo- 
rations make on their sales. 

You've heard of the famous policy a London insurance 
company wrote for a man who wanted male issue — they 
insured him against the birth of a girl. 

Thatsoundslike the riskiest kind of gambling, butit wasn’t. 
The insurance actuaries studied birth statistics—compiled 
their figures and charged a premium in accordance with the 
risk—just as a bookmaker estimates the chances of the 
various horses winning and figures his odds accordingly. 

Here’s the whole story in a nutshell— 

—gambling is the riskiest pursuit in the world when 
you re conjecturing on what’s going to happen—just guess- 
ing—that’s the onetime whenit’sa safe bet you're going to lose. 

—but—the moment you survey the situation—take ad- 
vantage of experience and the laws of average, you cross 
the table—you’re taking bets instead of making them— 
you're in business instead of just going it blind—the risk is 
practically eliminated. 

—this sounds like a treatise on gambling but it isn’t —for 
no thoughtful man gambles. 

To the majority of men, Life is the biggest gamble of all 
—with success the stake and failure the penalty. And ninety- 
nine out of every hundred human beings are on the wrong 
side of the table—blindly wagering their time—their work 
—their effort against what may come, with the chances so 
strong against them that they probably never will collect. 

It isn’t lack of ability that makes men fail. It’s the lack 
of proper application of ability that finds men gray of hair 
and faltering of step, drawing down the same wages they 
made when they were in the early thirties. 

There’s one way out. Stop betting on what the future 
may bring you and get the percentage in your favor. Start 
putting yourself in a position where you can mold your own 
destiny instead of just waiting for things to happen—the 
things that never come. 

What are you doing to advance yourself—to make your- 


self worth more money to the man who signs your pay check? 

Do you know a hundred different places where your 
services would be more than welcome if you needed a new 
position tomorrow? 

f you can’t answer those two questions in a manner 
that would be satisfactory to your wife and those dependent 
upon you, then—you’re gambling—and you're gambling 
blindly —you’re on the wrong side of the table. 

The one way to take the risk out of the gamble of life is 
to profit by the experience of other men—follow the beaten 
road you know leads to more money every month and in- 
dependence in the gray years. 

Here is the way: Right at home—in the evenings— you 
can acquire specialized training that will make you a better 
man mentally—a more prosperous man financially and a 
braver man—a man not afraid to face what is to come. 

Over two hundred thousand men have taken up LaSalle 
specialized training. 

When a letter comes to us saying that the writer has in- 
creased his earning 200% or has risen from a clerkship to 
the head of a department through our training, we are glad 
to get the letter, but it arouses no special comment, simply be- 
cause we receive many communications of this kind every day. 

We are in the business of preparing men to earn from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year or more. And our records show 
that every serious LaSalle student has made the little money 
and time he spent pay him hundreds and often thousands 
of per cent upon his investment. 

The day you are an expert accountant—a business cor- 
respondent—a law trained man—a business executive—a 
traffic manager, etc.—that moment you are a trained man— 
the kind of man employers everywhere are looking for— 
your salary —your earnings rank up with those of the few— 
you rise from the untrained masses who are gambling with 
that most precious of all human possessions, Time—you 
know what lies ahead and you're prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Be honest with yourself. 

Are you gambling—taking the long chances—do you 
know today what lies ahead tomorrow—next year and five 
years hence? 

Start taking the risk out right now—the trained man 
backs a sure thing —he has confidence in himself. 


President, LaSalle Extension University, at Chicago, Illinois 
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LaSalle Extension University 


“Brings Opportunity to the Door of 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


No longer is a practical University training available to 


ing, can be capitalized and made to blossom into more money 


E: Ambitious Man’ 
Oe vas hi ee for you, and your family—two, three, four and five times as 

: a f much, if the experience of thousands counts at all. - 
It is a proven method and offers you a path to promotion 
that has been trodden smooth by the footsteps of more than 
200,000 other ambitious men who have found success the 


LaSalle way. 


only a fortunate few. Nothing could be truer than ex-Presi- 
dent Taft's recent statement about LaSalle: ‘*‘You, in this 
school, are facilitating that which we cherish as the great boon 
of Democracy—that is, equality of opportunity.” 

LaSalle specialized training can be taken up in evenings at 
home. Experience acquired in day work, plus LaSalle train- 


GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


out expense or obligation a catalog, full particulars and the book, 
turn it into Money. Study the list of courses and service sched- “Ten Years’ Promotion in One, which of itself is worth coe 
uled below. Check with an X the department which interests you money. Getting in touch with LaSalle is petsing more or less 
most, sign your name and mail the coupon. We will send with- than getting measured for more pay. Are you ready? 


a Tah a SIA tI Tae a i INQUIRY COUPON oa ee aie. mee Se eg 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 37!-R The Largest Business Training Institution in the World. Chicago, Ill. 


E COUNTANCY: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: | TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
eoninesar ee tea as Auditors, Training for Official, Managerial, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 


A 


Here lies Opportunity. It needs only action on your part to 


= a - Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- Sales and Executive positions. Prone ge pag ee Railroad and 
i untants, Cost Accountants, etc. BUSINESS ENGLISH: ndustrial Traffic Managers, etc. 
for instance —THE UNITED STATES STEEL Sa 5 3 Training for Business Correspondents EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


I 


Training in the art of forceful, effec- 
tive speech for Ministers, Salesmen, 
Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, Club- 


CORPORATION has 309 men who are increasing 
their earning power thru LaSalle help. Bee 


2,102 LaSalle trained men in the PEN 


and Copy Writers. 


BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
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! ie | LAW: 

! Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
: COMMERCIAL LAW: 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
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! 


you afford to stand still? 


: raini f sitions as Correspond- = 

VANIA RAILROAD employ —390 in the STAN Reading, Reference and Consultation Training for po LOR GE HE ne OR : men, etc. ae 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CO 3e4 with Service for Business Men. executive letter-writing positions," []G, B.A, COACHING FOR AD- = = 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHO .—364 wit Pade eee oxe = Ositions. VA ; == 
ARMOUR & CO. In big corporations and small EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: Training INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT in preparation for State. Board. and = 
Hie cea . Pre - for position of Head Bookkeeper. - Trainine for Produc: 13 vane aetaey here — 
institutions—villages and cities—all over America, EFFICIENCY: é g Breads Institute Examinations. ay = 
men are turning ambition into money by utilizing BANKING AND FINANCE: tion Managers, Department Ff haps COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training = 
the short cuts which LaSallestraining offers. Can Training for executive positions in and all those desiring training in the for positions as Foreign Correspond- = 
i Banks and Financial Institutions. 48 factors of efficiency. ents with Spanish-speaking countries. = 
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UR axle is the result of faith 
in specialization. ‘The ten- 
dency of industry today is toward 
fewer establishments and a greater 
output with a corresponding im- 


provement of the product. 


The Columbia One-piece Rear 
Axle Housing is formed from a 
single piece of steel. It has one 
lengthwise weld, instead of the 
two welds required in two-piece 


housings. 


COLUMBIA AXLE COMPANY: CLEVELAND OHIO: U-S-:A: 


= eh. 


Why we make a ONE-PIECE Housing 


Tests show that Columbia One- 
piece Housing Rear Axles have 
more than fitty per cent greater 


torsional strength. 


Larger Ring Gears, sturdier Drive 
Shafts, larger Brake and Bearing 
Surfaces give Columbia Axles a 
margin of strength and safety, 
the value of which is thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by 
automotive engineers and experi- 


enced motorists. 
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Nothing to do till 


next 


Ny tae more, when you 
have a 1900 Cataract Elec- 


tric Washer, you finish the wash 
bright and early each Monday. 


Do you know why? 


It’s because of the magic figure 8. 
In the 1900 Washer the water is 
forced through the clothes in a 
figure 8 movement, four times as 
often as in the ordinary washer. 
Thus it washes the clothes faster. 


And the nice part of it is, you can 
wash everything in your 1909, for 
there is not a single part in the tub 
to cause wear and tear, or to pull 


onday ” 


off buttons. The water is forced 
through your clothes entirely by 
the action of the tub—not by the 
action of any parts in the tub. 
When you have finished the wash, 
there are no. parts to lift out and 
clean either. 


The 1900 works easily, smoothly, 
and at a cost of ‘less than 2c an 
hour. It washes the clothes snowy 
white and clean in 8 to 10 minutes. 


The wringer also works electri- 
cally, and can be moved from the 
washer clear around to the clothes 
basket without moving the washer 
an inch. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect washing 
machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own home. Then if you wish, 
you may start paying for it on terms to suit your convenience. Remem- 
ber, we also have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a 
copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a story you will enjoy. 
Molly, his pretty little wife, had troubles of her own until she 
interrupted a bridge party, and then things began to happen. 


IQOO CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, 


203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory and Office: CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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The water swirls 
through the tub in 
a figure S move- 
ment—four times 
as often as in the 
ordinary washer. 


Comes in 8 % 
and 12 = 
sheet sizes. ; E 


Just connect tt 
with the elec- 
tric light and 
off it starts. 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 
203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 
dealer, and a copy of the story, “George 
Brinton’s Wife.” 
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— ADDRESS 
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Ask for shoes of Vode Kid 
to be sure of getting 
genuine Kid Leather 
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Men want comfortable 
shoes. They want trim, 
well-fitting shoes. That 
is why they are learning, 
like their wives, to ask for 
shoes made of Vode Kid. 


For Vode Kid is the 
leather which fills the foot 
needs of the whole family. 
The men folks put the 
comfort of Vode Kid first, then its 
style and durability. Women want 
Vode Kid because it is found in colors 
to blend with their costumes, and is 
snug-fitting and becoming to the foot. 


Children’s shoes of Vode Kid are dura- 


The Leather for Happy Feet 


March 27,1920 


ble, and fit their tender, 
growing feet. Grandma 
finds that her orthopedic 
shoes of Vode Kid are 
comfortable without be- 
ing clumsy. 


Shoes of Vode Kid may 
be purchased in black or 
tan for men and children. 
For women, shoes of 
Vode Kid are made in every correct 
type of shoe, from the walking boot 
with Cuban heel to the evening slipper 
in Camel, ~ Gray, Chippendale, Tan, 
Blue, Black, and White. Write us for 
illustrated booklet. 


STANDARD KID MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


ou can feel its 


What a pleasure to write with a 
good pencil. You feel its easy, 
even touch with the slightest 
move of the hand. You know 
by its use that the pencil is good. 


So with Signet Ink. The min- 
ute you touch the pen to paper 
your hand gets the message that 
it is superior. You can feel its 
efiiciency and you can see its 
faultless writing. There is noth- 
ing scientific about this test. 
The proof is in its use. Com- 
pare it with the ink you are 
using. 

It was science, however, that 
made Signet a perfect ink — the 
science of ‘‘LePage’s’’ chemists. 
The chemists that for 50 years 
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THE PERMANENT 


have maintained LePage’s Glue 
as the world-standard liquid 
adhesive have perfected a 
world-standard ink in Signet. 
And only American dyes and 
American materials enter into 
its manufacture. It is so guar- 
anteed. é 


ignet and you can 
ure of getting an 
ermanent ink that is 
right. Leading deal- 
where carry Signet 
Ink, just as they do LePage’s 
White Paste, LePage’s Muci- 
lage and other superior ‘‘Le- 
Page’s’’ products. Where qual- 
ity is a consideration, there you 


will find “‘LePage’s.”’ 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
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Laboratory and Factory, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Drawing from photograph showing W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent, American Blower 
Company, Detroit, Mich., watching a test of a ‘‘Sirocco’’ blower run by an R& M Motor 


M Motors Stand Heat and Cold 


Manufacturers of motor-driven devices are particular 
to know all about the reputation and construction of 
the motor they use and the ability of that motor to 
deliver the dependable power their products require. 


Mr. W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent of the 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., says: ‘The 
small Robbins & Myers Motors used by our com- 
pany as equipment for certain types of our, blowers 
over @ period of years have proved worthy of the 
implicit confidence we have placed in them.”’ 


‘Fhe blowers which are run by these dependable little 
R&M_ Motors afford vigorous tests of motor relia- 
bility because of the diversified uses to which they 
are put. 


In one use, for instance, the blowers are used to 
operate ventilating systems for auditoriums, halls, 


hospitals and churches. This often subjects the 
motor to severe cold. Another extreme, found in 
kitchens, engine rooms and forges, puts the R&M 
Motors in intensely hot atmosphere. 


In meeting all these requirements and daily tests of 
endurance R&M Motors have further contributed to 
their nation-wide reputation as dependable motors. 


Robbins & Myers Motors, from 1-40 to 50 h.p., have for 
y@rs been recognized in industrial uses, and on fans 
office and household devices, as the acme of 
construction,: reliability and dependability. 
M name plate is all you need know about 
or a motor-driven device. 


bbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Im satisfied 


F i aie 
Well, such is life —_ 
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surprised. 


Well, Pll have to 
Strike dad for a 
raise 


Worth a nickel 
2* Wont stop me 


2c Here’s a Good Laugh! 


' Chocolate —the people who make Tootsie Rolls knew 
Gani that they’d have to raise the price one 
andy cent to keep up the old time cleanliness and 


Tooisie quality. They hesitated to tell you about it— 
alls didn’t know how you’d take it, and—well 


—The Poor Boobs ! 


MADE AS CLEAN AS EVER AND JUST AS GOOD 


BEGIN TONIGHT 
TO WIN THE 
CHARM OF 

“A Skin you Love to Touch” 


BEAUTIFUL skin, soft, fresh, flawlessly 
clear—no other charm makes an appeal 
so instant, so complete. 
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You, too, can win this charm. Even if your skin 
has lost some of its freshness and delicacy—if it 
is marred by blemishes, blackheads, conspicuous 
hose pores—you can correct these defects—you 
can make your skin as clear, as smooth and soft 
as it should be. 


Begin tonight to give it the Woodbury treat- 
ment “suited to its individual needs. 


You will find the special treatment for your ty pe 
of skin in the famous booklet of tre atments that 1s 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Get a cake today. A 25 cent ake of 
Woodbury’s lasts for a month or six weeks of any 

one of the treatments, and for general cleansing 
use. Sold at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


You CAN GET THIS PICTURE FOR FRAMING 
SEND FOR YOUR Copy Topay! 


For 20 cents we will send you this picture, a trial size cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treatment — 
the famous booklet of treatments, and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


\ ' JALTER BIGGS, one of America’s most noted painters, has given 


this charming interpretation of ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Reproduced from the original oil painting in four colors—on fine 
quality paper—it will go to you ready for framing —no printed matter 
on it. Size 12% x 22 inches. 
Thousands will want this picture. Send for your copy today. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 604 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew: Jergens Co., 
Limited, 604 Sherbrooke Street, 


A- SK] N -YOU Perth, Ontario. 
LOVE -TO-TOUCH 


MOA 


Woodbury § 


> 


Factal Soap 


bodburys Bog Soap 
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